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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  III. 


IN  presenting  to  the  public  the  Third  Volume  of  JOHN^.N'-  I'MVI.HSAI,  lu.rsTRATF.n 
Cyci.ni'.-KiHA,  the  Editors-in-Chief  respectfully  a.sk  of  their  petrous  a  careful  comparison 
of  this  volume  with  the  two  that  have  preceded  it,  in  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  be 
found  more  than  to  sustain  the  favorable  judgment  which  lias  already  been  formed  of 
those.  From  the  commencement  of  the  work,  the  Editors,  so  far  from  at  any  time  re- 
laxing effort,  have  been  constantly  exerting  themselves  mure  and  more  strenuously  to 
accomplish  in  the  most  thorough  manner  the  design  originally  proposed  to  themselves, 
of  making  the  most  complete,  comprehensive,  and  at  the  same  time  compendious,  hunk 
of  general  reference  which  has  yet  been  produced.  In  this  effort  they  have  been  nobly 
sustained  by  the  Publishers,  who  have  not  hesitated  at  any  expense  which  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  very  formidable  undertaking  has  seemed  to  make  necessary. 

Without  such  liberality,  indeed,  the  execution  of  the  work  would  have  been  im- 
possible. In  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  more  than  five  hundred  eminent 
writers  who  have  contributed  articles  upon  subjects  in  which  their  special  studies  and 
investigations  have  made  them  authorities,  an  expenditure  has  been  required  which  is 
without  any  precedent  in  the  history  of  such  publications.  The  Publishers,  however, 
have  never  doubted  that  whatever  outlay  should  be  found  to  add  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  work  would  be  amply  compensated  by  the  increased  demand  for  it  on  the  part 
of  an  appreciative  public;  and  the  subscriptions  hitherto  taken,  over  15,000,  when  only 
two  of  the  four  volumes  were  published,  have  fully  justified  this  belief. 

A  comparison  of  the  three  volumes  published  with  the  promise  of  the  original 
prospectus  will  show  that,  while  all  the  distinctive  features  of  the  plan  have  been  pre- 
served throughout,  the  promise  has,  in  several  respects,  been  more  than  fulfilled,  im- 
portant subjects  have  been  treated  with  much  greater  fulness  than  is  necessary  in  a 
mere  compendium  of  facts;  the  lives  of  the  more  conspicuous  personages  of  history  an; 
given  in  larger  detail  than  was  at  first  intended  ;  the  scope  of  the  whole  work  has  been 
extended  to  embrace  several  thousand  more  titles  than  arc  to  be  found  in  any  other 
work  of  its  class ;  and  great  care  has  been  taken  that  no  topic  of  especially  American 
interest  should  pass  unnoticed.  Of  this  latter  class  of  topics,  the  number  which  have 
first  found  place  in  this  work,  and  which  are  as  yet  to  be  found  in  no  other,  amounts 
to  many  hundreds. 

The  principle  of  division  of  labor  in  the  supervision  of  the  work  during  its  progress, 
introduced  in  the  beginning,  has  been  gradually  extended.  The  Editors-in-Chief  have 
from  time  to  time  added  to  the  number  of  their  associates,  until  they  feel  justified  in 
claiming  that  no  work  of  this  description  has  ever  before  appeared  which  has  united  in 
its  production  so  numerous  or  so  eminently  competent  an  editorial  staff.  It  should, 
moreover,  lie  known  that  not  only  are  these  Associate  Editors  active  in  contributing  or 
providing  articles  in  their  several  distinct  departments,  but  also  that  all  the  proof-sheets 
of  the  entire  work  are  submitted  to  every  one  of  them,  and  subjected  to  their  criticism 
before  final  publication. 

The  present  volume  makes  its  appearance,  according  to  promise,  abundantly  within 
the  year  lS7t>.  The  fourth  and  final  volume  is  already  very  far  advanced  toward  com- 
pletion, and  will  probably  be  ready  for  the  press  before  the  1st  of  March  next.  It  will 
be  delivered  to  subscribers  early  in  1877. 

F.  A.  P.  I!  A HXARD,  \  .         .  . 

ARNOLD        -  Edit^rs-rn- (.!,,,. 

NEW  YORK,  Auywt,  1S76. 
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factories, etc.,  a  fine  cathedral,  unti  a  grammar  school 
whore  wore  educated  Addison,  Johnson,  and  Garrick.  Pop. 

rsso. 

Lich'tenbcrj;  (Cmmc!  CJMIISTOI>H),  b.  .Inly  I.  1T4I,  at 

Oborramsta.lt.  Hi  -M-  llariM-tadt  :  studied  at  the  I  nhersity 
of  Giittingcn  :  became  professor  there  in  177".  His  satirical 
writings  made  a  great  sensation  and  aro  still  much  read. 
His  /  '  !,••/•  r!/t/.«'<"i»"nn  '  rinfHi'-inniKi  n  |177S)  is 

di  re-ted  again-l  Lavalcr:  !'•  I,,  r  ilir  l'ri,iii<ii<-inti<>n  der 
X*-li;'>/i*c  ilen  a/tni  Urifi-li'-nliiiiil  (  17*2)  against  Voss.  The 
greatest  general  interest,  however,  is  in  his  Autfuhrlichen 
Erklurnmi  itfi-  llu,jnrlli»<-li'n  Ku/'fentiflie,  which  lirst  ap 
peared  in  the  (iottiu</«''lt>  "  Aliintn<i'-l>.  of  which  Lichtenberg 
was  the  founder  and  editor.  1).  Fob.  24,  1799. 

I. irk,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  0.  Pop.  3740. 
Lick  (.IAMF.S),  b.  at  Fredericksburg,  Lebanon  CO.,  Pa., 
Aug.-.',  17'.">:  n  v<  i  >.  i  I  :i  rummon-school  education,  and 
in  1MO  obtained  employment  in  a  piano  manufactory  in 
Philadelphia:  a  year  later  started  in  the  same  business  for 
himself  in  New  York  City,  hut  failing  to  succeed  for  want 
of  capital,  went  soon  after  to  Buenos  \ yrc.,  Smith  America; 
for  ten  years  was  engaged  in  piano-making,  and  amassed 
a  small  fortune;  in  ls:;i!  returned  to  i'liiladelphia,  and  after 
a  few  mouths  again  went  to  Ihicnos  Ayres,  thence  to  Val- 
paraiso, i 1  evoting  lii  m  self  tn  hi..  Im-inc-s  lor  tour  years,  and 
thru  to  different  places  in  IVni.  remaining  there  for  eleven 
,  mid  in  IS  (7  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  has 
since  lived.  He  brought  with  him  t'njni  South  America 
about  s:;n. nun,  which  he  invested  in  real  estate  in  San  Fran- 
BlflOO,  and  its  rapid  advance  in  \alue  made  liini  wealthy. 
In  1 *7  t  In-  placed  his  entire  property  in  the  hands  of  seven 
trustees,  to  be  ilr\  oted  to  public  and  charitable  purposes. 
The  bequests  then  made  he  changed  in  some  respects  in 
-May,  l.S7">,  leaving  them  as  follows:  for  constructing  a 
suitable  observatory,  and  erecting  therein  a  telescope  supe- 
rior to  and  more  powerful  than  any  before  made,  $700,000, 
the  same  to  be  connected  with  the  1'nivcrsity  of  California; 
to  the  San  Francisco  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  $25,000  ; 
to  build  a  non-sectarian  orphan  asylum  at  San  Jos6,  Cal., 
$25,000  ;  to  the  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society  in 
San  Francisco,  S25,000 ;  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San 
Francisco,  $10,000 ;  to  the  San  Francisco  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, $10,000  ;  for  the  erection 
of  suitable  monuments  over  the  graves  of  his  mother,  father, 
grandfather,  and  sister,  $5000  each,  or  $20,000;  to  found 
an  Old  Ladies'  Home  in  San  Francisco,  $100,000;  for  the 
erection  of  free  public  baths  in  San  Francisco,  $150,000 ; 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  au- 
thor of  Tln~  Star-SpeHtabd  /tunn>r.  in  (loldcn  Gate  Park, 
Sa:i  Francisco,  $00,000  ;  for  the  erection  in  the  City  Hall 
of  San  Francisco  of  a  group  of  bronze  statuary  which 
shall  rcprc-ont  by  appropriate  designs  and  figures  the  his- 
tory of  California.  SHI", mm:  to  found  and  endow  an  insti- 
tution to  bo  called  the  California  School  of  Mechanical 
Arts,  $540, 000.  For  himself  he  rescrr  :d  $500,000,  gave  his 
son  si .jii,iiuO,  and  each  of  his  relatives  sums  varving  from 
s_'i to  s.-.ODO.  D.  Oct.  1,  1876.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Lick  Creek,  tp.  of  Little  River  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  361. 

Lick  Creek,  tp.  of  Davis  co.,  la.    Pop.  1246. 

Lick  Creek,  tp.  of  Van  liurcn  co.,  la.     Pop.  1199. 

Lick'ing,  county  of  Central  Ohio.  Area,  670  square 
miles-.  It  is  watered  by  the  Licking  lliver  and  its  affluent.. 
It  is  quite  level,  very  fertile,  and  is  well  cultivated.  Live- 
stuek,  grain,  and  wool  arc  staple  products.  Carriages, 
lea!  her.  lumber,  and  saddlery  arc  leading  manufactures. 
Coal  and  building-stone  are  obtained.  Traversed  by  Ohio 
Canal.  Sandusky  Mauslield  and  Newark  and  I'ittsburg  Cin- 
cinnati ami  St.  Louis  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Newark.  Pop.  35,756. 

Licking,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  III.     Pop.  1625. 

Licking,  tp.  of  lilackford  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2185. 

Licking,  tp.  of  Lieking  co.,  0.     Pop.  850. 

Licking,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  992. 

Licking,  tp.  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1218. 

Licking  Creek,  tp.  of  Fulton  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  925. 

Lick'inghole,  tp.  of  Gnoehland  co.,  Va.    Pop.  3430. 

Lick'ing  llivor  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Floyd  co., 
Ky.,  and  Hows  some  KSII  miles  in  a  north-westerly  cour-e, 
reaching  the  Ohio    opposite  Cincinnati.      At  high  water 
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light-draught  steamboats  can  ascend  to  Falmouth,  some  60 

.  The  principal  tribularie-  tn  tin'  N.  ami  B.  l"rks. — 
Another  I.HKIM;  KIVKK  rises  near  the  centre  of  Ohio,  and 
joins  the  Muskingum  Kivcr  oppo-ite  /auo-ville.  it. 

Lick  Mountain,  post  tp.of  Conna\  co.,  Aik.  Pop.  518. 

Lick  Prairif,  tp.  of  \\abash  co.,  111.     Pop.  527. 

Lico'dia  Kiike'a,  town  of  Sieily.  pro\  inee  of  Catania, 
on  the  sih-  of  ih<-  aneienl  /.'M/-O./  ul.-.l  i  "\  nl  Mis  n.  r.), 
many  vestiges  of  wbirli  are  still  found.  l'«p.  in  |s7|..Mi..^. 

Lic'tors  [L»t.  f /•/•!>•••,  to  "bin.l  "],  otlieers  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  upon  the  luairi-ti -ate-  <>!  au.-iint  lioine,  to 
bear  the  !•'  \si  i>  !  \\hirh  sri-i,  tn  a<liiiinis!rr  piiiii-hment  to 
citizens,  and  to  pet  form  other  public  functions.  They 
were  originally  plebeians,  and  afterward  freedmen. 

Lid'dell  I  HKNIIV  GKOIICJK'I,  I).  !>..  b.  in  Knghmd  in  1811, 
studied  at  the  Charter-house  :  graduate.!  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  l*".:i.  with  the  highest  honors  ;  was  head  ma-ter 
of  \Ve-tmin-ter  School  ;  ehapbi 

(1862);  became  dean  of  Christ  Church  Is;..,,  and  vice  chan- 
cellor in  1870  ;  translated  (with  l»eau  Scott  Paosow'l  '/'<</.• 
Lexicon,  and  wrote  a  Hittory  of  tinme  /nun  tltt  K<irlittt 
Time*  to  lite  Estallilhmcnt  nf  the  Kuijtirr.  (  I 

I. ill  il <in  i  HESIIY  I'AiutV),]!.  I).,  b.  in  Kngland  in  1830; 
graduate>l  iii  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  Is.'ii);  was  vice- 
principal  of  the  theological  college,  Cuddcsdon,  1854—59; 
published  a  volume  of  I.'xi'n  X'  /  itionit  ( ISaM)  ;  became  a 

Iircbcndary  in  Salisbury  cathedral  in  1864.  His  liampton 
ectures  for  1866,  on  Tlir  IHrinit;/  «/<.nr  I. mil.  greatly  ex- 
tended his  fame.  In  1870  he  was  installed  canon  residen- 
tiary of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  exegesis  at  Oxford. 

Lie'ber  (FnAxnsi.  b.  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  Mar.  IS,  1800. 
His  father,  Frederick  William  Liebor,  who  was  engage. 1  in 
commercial  pursuits,  had  suffered  heavy  losses  during  the 
war,  and,  having  a  large  family,  great  economy  was  nccc- 
sary.  Young  Licbcr  was  an  ardent  student  and  a  favorite 
with  his  teachers.  In  1815,  when  the  war  was  renewed  by 
the  escape  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  from  Elba,  he  volun- 
teered with  two  of  his  brothers  for  the  army,  and  was  in 
the  fight  at  Ligny,  and  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Xamnr.  At  the  close  of  the  Waterloo  campaign  he  returned 
to  his  studies  and  joined  the  Berlin  gymnasium.  I 
gymnasia  became  the  seat:  of  liberal  anil  patriotic  senti 
mcnts;  Jahn  was  arrested  upon  the  charge  of  hostility  to 
the  government,  and  because  Lieber  was  considered  his 
favorite  pupil  he  also  was  arrested.  He  remained  in  prison 
several  months,  beguiling  the  tediousncss  of  his  confine- 
ment by  diligent  study  and  reading.  After  his  ili-rharge 
without  a  trial,  he  was  prohibited  from  studying  at  the 
Prussian  universities.  He  consequently  went  to  Jena, 
where  he  took  his  degree-  in  ISJO.  lience  he  went  to 
Halle  to  continue  bis  studies,  but  being  there  subject 
constant  surveillance,  hi?  position  became  so  irksome  that 
he  took  refuge  in  Dresden.  While  living  there  the  (link 
revolution  broke  out.  Ho  instantly  resolved  to  abandon 
big  country  and  to  take  part  in  the  war  of  independence. 
Ho  made  his  way,  chiefly  on  foot,  to  .Marseilles,  where  he 
embarked  for  Greece.  The  history  of  that  brief  and  un- 
fortunate struggle  is  well  known.  His  own  experience  is 
recorded  in  his  J»tim«l  in  Greece,  written  at  Rome  and 
published  at  Leipsic  in  1823.  After  suffering  great  hard- 
ships, he  embarked  at  Missolonghi  in  1822  in  a  small 
vessel  bound  to  Aticona.  One  scudo  and  a  half  was  all 
that  remained  in  his  purse  after  paying  his  passage. 
From  Ancona  he  went  to  Rome,  where  IJarthold  licorge 
Niebuhr,  then  Prussian  ambassador  to  the  papal  see, 
took  so  great  an  interest  in  him  that  he  invited  him  to 
become  one  of  his  family  as  the  tutor  of  bis  sou  Marcus. 
He  passed  a  year  of  unalloyed  happiness  in  Home,  living 
in  the  family  of  the  great  historian,  sharing  hi 
and  affection,  the  daily  companion  of  his  walks  ami  e..n 
versation.  Nicbuhr  quitted  the  emba-sy  at  Rome  in  Is!'.':. 
and  Liober  returned  to  Berlin.  Xirlmhr  having  previously 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  king  of  I'ru-sia  that  he  should 
not  be  molested.  But  he  had  hardly  arrived  in  Berlin  when 
he  was  again  arrested  upon  the  old  charges  of  enmity  to 
the  government,  entertaining  republican  scntimcnt- 
belonging  to  a  secret  association.  an<l  wa-  cast  into  the 
state  prison  at  Koepniek.  After  some  months  he  WM 
crated  through  Niebuhr's  pres.in^  solicitations.  While  at 
Koepniek  he  wrote  a  little  volume  of  poems,  ti'-i/i  un<i 
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Wonite  Lieder,  which  was  published  in  Berlin  under  the 
name  of  "Arnold  Franz."     Fearing  renewed  persecution, 
he  took  refuge  in  England.    He  arrived  in  London  in  1825, 
and  resided  there  for  a  year,  writing  for  German  periodi- 
cals and  giving  lessons  in  the  languages  for  his  support. 
In  1827  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  with  warm  recommendations 
from  Niebuhr,  who  retained  the  strongest  affection  for  him, 
and  corresponded  with  him  up  to  the  time  of  the  historian's 
death  in  1831 — an  affection  which  was  fully  returned  by 
Lieber,  who  embalmed  his  love  and  gratitude  to  his  friend 
and  benefactor  in  his  Reminiscences  of  Niebiihr,  published 
first  in  America,  rcpublished  in   England  by  Bentley,  and 
translated  into  German  by  the  son  of  Hugo  the  Civilian. 
Lieber  arrived  at  Now  York  June  20,  1S27,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Boston,  where  he  took  up  his  residence.     There 
he  commenced  his  laborious  work,  the  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana, in  13  vols.,  which  he  completed  in  five  years.    In  1832 
he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  published  a  translation 
of  Do  Beaumont  and  Do  Toequevillc's  work  on  the  peni- 
tentiary system.    While  in  New  York  he  received  from  the 
trustees  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  then  just  founded, 
the  honorable  commission  of  preparing  a  plan  of  education 
and  instruction  for  that  institution.     This  brought  him  to 
Philadelphia  in  IS!!!!,  where  he  remained  two  years, and  pub- 
lished, besides  his  plan  of  education,  his  Letters  to  a  Gen- 
tleman in  Germany.     In  1835  ho  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  history  and  political  economy  in  South  Caro- 
lina College  ;  he  remained  in  that  position  at  Columbia  more 
than  twenty  years,  during  which  period  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished the  great  works  upon  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests. 
The  three  principal  of  these  are  his  Manual  of  Political 
Elhics  (2  vols.,  1838),  Legal  and  Political  Hermcneutics,  or 
tin-  Principles  of  Interpretation  inul  ( fount  ruction  in  Law  and 
J'ulitici  (1  vol.',  1839),  and  his  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Gov- 
ernment (2  vols.,  1853).     It  is  impossible  within  the  limits 
prescribed  for  this  article  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
weight  and  value  of  these  great  works.    They  were  positive 
additions   of  the   greatest  importance   to   the   knowledge 
previously  possessed  upon  these  subjects.     They  embodied 
in  a  profound,  original,  and  comprehensive  system  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  human   society  and  government  repose. 
They  traced  to  their  sources  all  the  social  and  governmental 
relations,  and  expounded  their  reasons,  their  history,  their 
distinctions,  and  their  philosophic  significance  and  results, 
with  a  clearness  of  exhibition,  a  force  of  argument,  a  wealth 
of  learning,  a  power  of  illustration,  and  a  high  moral  pur- 
pose never  before  seen  in  the  same  field.      Everywhere 
among  learned  and  scientific  men  these  works  produced  a 
profound  impression,  and  they  have  received  the  highest 
commendations  from  the  most  distinguished  publicists  of 
lOuropo  and  America.     In  1856,  Dr.   Lieber  resigned  his 
professorship  in  South  Carolina  College.     In  1857  he  was 
elected  to  a  similar  professorship  in  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  and  subsequently  to  the  chair  of  political  science  in 
the  law  school  of  the  same  institution.     Ho  continued  in 
.  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  position  to  the  time  of 
bis  death,  which  occurred  at  his  house  in  New  York,  Oct.  2, 
1872.     Besides  the  works  which  have  been  already  men- 
tioned, Lieber  wrote  many  minor  works  of   great  value, 
among  the  principal  of  which  may  be  mentioned  The  Origin 
and    Ili'i-c/opment  nf  the    Pint    Constituents  of  Civilization, 
Great    Ercnts   described   by  Great    Historians,  Essays   upon 
Property  and  Labor,  The  Lams  of  Property,    Penal  Laws 
and  the  Penitentiary  System,  On  Prison  Discipline,  The  Re- 
lation between  Education  and  Crime,  The  Pardoning  Power, 
International  Copyriyht,   The   Character  of  the    Gentleman, 
The  Study  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  Elements  of  Education, 
Laura  Rrtd'/man's  Vocal  Sounds,  on  Anglican  and  Gallican 
Liberty,  on  The  Post-office  and  Postal  Reforms,  on  The  In- 
depenaence  of  the  Judiciary,  on  Two  Houses  of  Legislature, 
on  Nationalism,  on  Guerilla  Parties  considered  with  Refer- 
ence to  the  Laws  and  Usayes  of  War,  What  is  our  Constitu- 
tion— Leaynr,  Pact,  or  Government?  and  a  large  number  of 
small  tracts  and  publications.     He  wrote  also  many  able 
articles  on  public  questions,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Erening  Post  and  other  papers  over  the  signature  of 
"Amerieus."     He  also  contributed  valuable  papers  to  the 
Revue  de  Droit  international.     During  the  civil  war  in  the 
U.  S.  Dr.  Lieber  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  govern- 
ment and  the  country.     As  early  as  1851,  in  an  address 
delivered  in  South  Carolina,  he  had  warned  the  South  of 
the  ruin  with  which  the  doctrine  of  secession  threatened  it 
and  the  whole  country.     During  the  war  his  pen  was  con- 
stantly at  work  supporting  the  government  and  upholding 
the  Union.     Ho  was  frequently  summoned  to  Washington 
bv  telegraph  by  the  secretary  of  war  for  consultation  and 
advice  upon  the  most,  important  subjects.    Upon  the  requi- 
sition of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  he  prepared  a  code  of 
war,  which  was  officially  promulgated  to  the  army  in  gen- 
eral orders  of  the  war  'department  (No.  100,  1803),  as  In- 
structions for  the  Government  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 


States  in  the  Field — a  work  which  added  to  his  great  repu- 
tation. Dr.  Lieber  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian 
religion.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  a  zealous  defender  of 
religious  as  well  as  civil  liberty.  He  was  a  laborious  stu- 
dent, and  had  a  most  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
historical  as  well  as  political  subjects.  He  was  of  a  gracious 
and  cheerful  disposition,  possessed  a  sprightly  imagination, 
and  his  conversation  was  replete  with  instruction  and  wit. 
Nature  gave  him  a  robust  frame.  He  was  short  in  stature, 
compact,  and  muscular.  Ho  was  fond  of  athletic  exercises. 
In  his  younger  days  he  was  noted  for  his  strength.  When 
he  arrived  at  Boston  in  1827  he  established  a  swimming 
school  and  gave  lessons  in  that  art.  His  head  was  massive, 
his  eyes  deep  set  beneath  a  brow  broad  and  noble.  His 
countenance  imitated  the  thoughtful  repose  and  conscious 
power  of  a  great  mind.  His  writings  constitute  a  distinct 
landmark  in  the  history  of  public  law  and  political  science. 
The  saying  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  which  he 
adopted  as  a  motto  in  his  later  years,  may  be  taken  as  the 
keynote  of  all  his  political  writings  :  "  No  right  without  its 
duties — no  duty  without  its  rights."  He  was  a  member  of 
the  French  Institute,  and  of  many  learned  and  scientific 
societies  in  Europe  and  America.  M.  RUSSEJ.L  THAYKK. 

Lieber  (OSCAR  MONTGOMERY),  b.  in  Boston  Sept.  8, 
1830,  son  of  Dr.  Francis  Lieber  ;  was  educated  as  a  chemist 
and  mineralogist  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Gb'ttin- 
gcn  and  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg,  Saxony  ;  was 
appointed  State  geologist  of  Mississippi  in  1850;  wrote 
The  Awaurrs  fluid,'  (1852),  The  An«/yti<;,l  Chemist's  As- 
sistant (1892),  Geology  of  Mississippi  (1S54),  and  many 
articles  in  the  Mining  Magazine.  In  1854-55  was  engaged 
in  the  geological  survey  of  Alabama,  and  from  1856  to 
1800  was  mineralogical,  geological,  and  agricultural  sur- 
veyor of  South  Carolina,  in  which  capacity  he  published 
four  annual  reports;  in  1SGO  went  as  geologist  to  Lab- 
rador with  an  astronomical  expedition  ;  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  in  ISCil  ;  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Williamsburg,  and  d.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  June  27,  1862. 

Lie'big,  von  (JUSTUS),  BAROX,  b.  at  Darmstadt  May 
12,  1803  :  received  his  earliest  education  in  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  city;  from  1819  to  1822  studied  natural  sci- 
ence and  chemistry  at  the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Er- 
laugen,  and  from  1822  to  1824  in  Paris.  A  paper  on  ful- 
miuic  acid  which  he  read  before  the  French  Institute  intro- 
duced him  to  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  by  his  influence 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Giessen,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  1824.  At  Giessen  he  re- 
sided from  1824  to  1S52  ;  established  a  laboratory  for  prac- 
tical chemistry,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Germany  ;  founded, 
together  with  Geiger  of  Heidelberg,  the  Annahn  tier  I'har- 
macic ;  and  made  in  a  short  time  his  lecture-room  the  cen- 
tre of  the  study  of  chemistry,  to  which  students  gathered 
in  great  numbers,  and  from  which  issued  many  great  scien- 
tific discoveries,  and  a  flood  of  new  and  most  valuable 
Practical  ideas  with  respect  to  the  application  of  chemistry, 
n  1852  he  removed  to  Municli  as  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  university  and  director  at  the  chemical  laboratory. 
In  1860  was  chosen  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Munich,  and  in  1861  foreign  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris.  D.  Apr.  18, 1873,  generally  acknow- 
ledged as  the  greatest  chemist  of  his  time.  Besides  a  great 
number  of  articles  in  the  Annalen  </> /•  Phm-made  and  the 
Haniln-orterlmeh  der  Chemie  (9  vols..  1S37-6I),  which  he 
compiled  together  with  PoggendorffofBerlin.be  wrote  Die 
organische  Chcmir  in  Hirer  Anirendiing  at^Agricultur(lM<l), 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  under  the 
title  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  Agriculture  and  Physi- 
ology ;  Grnndsiitze  der  Agrienltur  Chemie  (1S55),  Theorie 
un'd  Praris  der  Landtnrthtchofl  (1S56),  Natururimmuekaft- 
liche  Brief e  iiber  die  modcrne  Landwirthschaft  ( ISii(l) ;  and 
in  another  line,  Vie  Thierehemie  oder  organische  Chemie  in 
ihrer  Anicendiing  anf  Physiologic  nnd  Pathologic  (1812); 
translated  into  English  by  William  Gregory  under  the  title 
Animal  Chemintrl/,  or  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  I'hysi- 
olor/t/  and  Pathology  :  Chnnisi-he  UntermcKungen  nber  das 
Fleiseh  nnd  seine  Ziibereitung  Zlim  Nahrnnysmittel  (1847), 
Die  Ursachen  der  f!aftebeirei/uny  im  thirrischen  Organismus 
(1848).  That  of  his  writings  which  1ms  made  him  most 
popular,  and  contributed  most  to  introduce  chemical  truths 
among  educated  people  and  spread  sound  views  with  re- 
spect to  their  importance  in  cvery-day  life,  is  his  Chemische 
llriefe  (1844).  translated  into  English  under  the  title  Fa- 
miliar Letters  on  Chemistry  and  its  Jlrlatioits  to  Commerce, 
Pliy*ioloHu,  and  Agriculture.  On  practical  life  he  probably 
exercised  a  greater  influence  than  any  chemist  before  him  ; 
new  methods  were  introduced  by  him  in  agriculture,  phar- 
macy, the  manufacture  of  vinegar,  glass,  etc..  the  preparation 
of  food.  etc.  His  meat  extract  is  now  extensively  used,  and 
so  is  his  Snppe  fur  S'dw/iinge  ("  baby  soup  ").  In  science  he 
ranks  as  one  of  the  founders  of  organic  chemistry,  and  his 
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;  ohoi  concerning  the  application  of  chemistry  to  physi- 

nd   pathology   are  inclinable. 

Liechtenstein,  the  smallest  principality  of  the  <!cr- 
c.infcd.-iaiion,  comprising  an  area  of  i'.'>  senate  mltet, 
with  S:','JO  inhabitants,  and  -itna'ed  between  T.M'd  and  the 
cantou  of  tli-  Crisi.ns.  Switzerland,  on  the  upper  Rhino. 
It  is  mountainous,  hut  fertile,  producing  wheat,  wi-ie,  and 
fruits.  The  prince  lives  iu  Vienna.  The  capital,  Vaduz. 
has  1000  inhabitants. 

Liege   [Finn.   Luyk  ;    <!cr.    l.iitiii-h],    the   easternmost 

• !'     Belgium.      Area.     MOCi    "i|ii:irc     miles.      Pop. 

5'J2,I77.  of  whom  nine-tenths  speak  French,  anil  one  li'titli 

Fli'ini.-h.     Tin'  southern  part  of  the  province  is  hilly,  i 

of  rocks  covered  with  heath  or  woods,  but  rich  in 

mil  iron.    The  northern  part,  the  so-callnl  //.,r, /,,„./, 

is  mo  re  level,  exceedingly  fertile,  ami  cultivated  like  a  gar 

ilen.    The  valley  of  the  Mouse  is  very  beautiful,  and  alTonls 

excellent  pasturage  for  cattle. 

Liege  [Fr.  Liff/t  ;  Dutch,  Luyk  ;  Ger.  l.iittii-li],  town  of 
Belgium,  the  capital  of  a  province  uf  the  same  name,  anil 
the  centre  of  .me  of  the  most  enterprising  anil  prosperous 
manufacturing  regions  of  the  country,  is  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful valley  on  l.oth  sides  of  the  Meuse,  at  its  junction  with 
the  Onrthc.  and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel  on  the  summit 
of  Sainte  Walhurgc  to  the  X.  W..  ami  by  sc\eral  detached 
Cornillon  to  the  N.,  and  Chartreuse  to  the  E.  The 
older  part  of  the  city  consists  of  narrow  and  crooked  street?, 
lined  with  tall,  gloomy,  and  dirty  houses:  the  more  recent  \ 
parts,  the  many  public  squares,  and  the  quays  along  the  | 
rivers,  which  are  crossed  by  a  number  of  elegant  In 
are  very  line.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  public  build- 
in  ;-  arc  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  :  ihe 
church  of  St.  Martin,  which  was  burnt  in  i:!12,  but  was  re-  j 
built  in  1542  ;  the  church  of  St.  Jacques,  one  of  the  richest 
of  tin-  ogival  Gothic;  the  Palais  de  Justice,  built 
in  Renaissance  style  1  .">08-20,  and  formerly  used  as  residence 
by  the  prince-bishop.  The  university  was  founded  in  1S17. 
during  the  union  with  the  Netherlands,  and  is  now  a  flour- 
ishing institution  ;  it  has  a  mining  school,  a  polytechnic 
school,  and  :i  botanical  garden  connected  with  it.  The 
whole  region  around  Liege  is  very  rich  in  coal  and  iron  ; 
the  mines  are  run  even  under  the  city  and  the  river.  These 
natural  rich"*,  in  connection  with  the  favorable  situation 
of  the  city  at  the  junction  of  two  navigable  rivers,  very 
gave  rise  to  an  extensive  commerce  and  manufactur- 
ing industry,  which,  in  spite  of  many  violent  interruptions, 
have  gone  on  increasing  through  several  centuries.  The 
products  are  very  varied — -cotton  goods,  cloths,  straw  hats, 
chemicals,  etc. — but  iron,  especially  as  guns,  cannon,  and 
machinery,  is  the  principal  branch  of  manufactures  in  : 
Liege,  and  is  carried  to  perfection.  In  the  seventh  century  \ 
the  city  existed  as  a  village  of  the  name  of  Leodium  ;  in  | 
the  eighth  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop ;  in  the  tenth  it  was 
surrounded  with  walls  and  fortified.  During  the  wars  with 
the  French  republic  the  bishop  of  Liege,  who  was  an  inde- 
pendent prince  of  the  German  empire,  was  expelled  and  his 
territory  incorporated  with  France.  In  1815  the  city  came 
to  Holland,  and  in  is:;n  it  was  one  of  the  first  places  which 
rose  iu  rebellion  against  the  unnatural  union.  Pop.  100,442. 

LiOR'nitz,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Katzhach  and  tuo  Sshwartzwasser. 
It.  is  a  neat  and  thriving  town,  with  many  good  educational 
institutions  and  large  manufactures  of  cloth,  leather,  and 
co.  It  was  formerly  a  fortress,  but  its  fortifications 


have  been  transformed  into  gardensand  promenades.  Noted 
for  (he  battle  of  Aug.  15.  17CO,  in  which  Frederick  II.  de- 
feated the  Austrians.  Pop.  2:i,i:!4. 

Li'en  [Fr.,  "bond"].  The  word  lira,  as  a  legal  term, 
is  used  in  so  many  unlike  senses  at  the  present  day  that  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  frame  a  single  definition 
which  shall  accurately  apply  to  all  particular  instances. 
In  one  class  of  cases  it  is  simply  a  right  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  a  chattel  until  some  debt  or  demand,  generally  in- 
curred in  resp, ..-t  of  it,  is  paid  by  the  owner  to  the  person 
tlras  detaining.  In  all  oilier  classes  it  is  a  charge  or  in- 
enmbrance  upon  cither  lands  or  chattels  which  are  not  re- 
tained in  the  possession  of  the  creditor,  us  a  security  for 
tin-  payment  or  some  debt  or  demand,  with  power  to  en- 
force tin-  claim  by  a  judicial  proceeding  resulting  in  a  sale 
of  the  thing  ami  a  payment  of  the  demand  from  the  pro- 
cee  I...  There  is,  therefore,  no  real  legal  identity  bet  ween 
these  different  classes  of  rights.  That  first  described  is  of 
purely  a  common-law  origin:  the  others  may  be  easily 
traced  to  diictrincs  and  rules  of  the  Itonian  law.  A  lien  is 
never,  in  nnyof  its  phases,  an  i  s|;ite  or  property  in  tho 
thing  over  which  it  extends  ;  it  is  at  tno-t  an  incnnibranee 
upon  the  tiling,  the  property  in  which  belongs  to  another, 
and  a  right  to  regard  and  treat  tile  thing  as  a  special  fund 
from  which  the  payment  of  the  debt  may  be  enforced. 
Liens  exist  either  as  the  result  of  some  general  rule  of  the 


law,  and  are  then  the  incidents  of  a  prior  transaction  or 

legal   relati.iu  entered  into  by  the  parlies,  or  they  may  arise 

from  the  stipulations  of  an  express  agreement.  Those 
which  arc  ereated  by  the  law  operating  npon  the  acts  or 
omissions  of  the  parties  are  separated  into  the  following 
generic  classes:  I.  I'.'inin-'ii  l.iiw  Liens:  II.  l;.|iiitable 
l.iens:  III.  Maritime  or  Admiralty  Liens :  IV.  Statutory 
Liens. 

I.  r,, ,„,„,,„  -/.,,!,.  Lint*. — The  particular  instances  of  liens 
which  fall  within  tin-  di\  i*ion  were  created  or  recognized 
as  existing  by  the  common-law  courts,  and  the  rules  wlii.-h 
go\ern  them  were  established  at  a  very  early  day  in  the 
history  of  Kuglish  jurisprudence.  They  are  entirely  differ- 
ent in  their  nature  ami  effects  from  those  which  belong  to 
the  other  classes,  having,  in  fact,  little  in  common  with 
them  except  the  name.  The  essence  ..t  ihe  common-law 
lien  is  the  ponitKHum  .d"  the  thing  over  i\hieh  it  extends. 
It  consists  iti  the  right  of  the  creditor,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  arises,  to  retain  in  his  own  possession 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  another  until  some  debt  or  de- 
mand is  paid  by  their  owner.  In  order  that  the  right 
should  arise  at  all,  the  possession  must  bo  lawful  and 
valid;  that  is,  the  person  who  del'n  ers  the  articles  into  tho 
custody  of  the  one  asserting  the  lien  must  have  authority 
to  make  such  a  disposition  of  them,  for  the  common  law 
admitted  no  lien  upon  goods  as  against  their  rightful  owner 
which  would  result  from  tho  unlawful  or  unauthorized  acts 
of  another.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been  ereated  by 
statute  in  a  few  instances  in  the  interests  of  trade,  but  the 
rule  remains,  as  a  general  doctrine  of  the  law,  in  full  force. 
There  can  also  be  no  lien  when  the  possession  was  fraudu- 
lently or  torliously  obtained  by  tho  creditor.  As  posses- 
sion is  the.  very  essence  of  the  common-law  lien,  as  it  con- 
sists solely  in  the  continued  retention  of  possession,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  necessary  consequence  that  when  possession  of 
the  goods  is  voluntarily  surrendered  the  lien  thereon  is  at 
once  and  for  ever  gone.  If,  however,  a  number  of  articles 
have  been  received  at  tho  same  time  and  as  one  transac- 
tion.  and  the  creditor  afterwards  delivers  to  the  owner  a 
portion  thereof,  tho  lien  for  his  entire  demand  in  respect 
of  the  whole  amount  remains  good  against  tho  balance  still 
left  in  his  hands.  For  example,  if  100  barrel-  of  some  com- 
modity were  deposited  as  one  lot  with  a  warehouseman  to 
be  kept  for  hire,  and  ho  should  from  time  to  time  permit 
the  owner  to  withdraw  90  barrels  without  receiving  pay- 
ment for  their  storage,  he  could  retain  the  remaining  ten 
until  paid  his  charges  for  the  whole  number  deposited. 
Common-law  liens  arc  either  urilinary  (sometimes  called 
special)  or  rfeneral.  In  tho  case  of  the  ordinary  or  »pecial 
lien  the  debt  or  demand  must  he  due  for  services  rendered 
to  or  about  the  very  articles  themselves  which  are  subject 
to  it :  while  in  that  of  the  general  lien  the  debt  or  demand 
may  be  for  a  general  balance  due  for  former  services  of  a 
similar  character,  rendered  in  respect  of  other  goods  of  the 
same  owner.  The  former  is  the  rule,  the  latter  is  the  ex- 
ception :  in  fact,  a  general  lien  1«  permitted  only  in  a  very  . 
few  instances. 

As  a  general  proposition,  the  common-law  lien  thus  de- 
scribed arises  whenever  goods  and  chattels  are  received 
into  the  possession  of  a  person,  in  order  that  he  may  ren- 
der some  service  in  respect  of  them  to  Ihe  owner,  upon  an 
express  or  implied  contract  for  compensation  therefor. 
The  service  may  consist  either  in  tho  mere  care  and  cus- 
tody of  the  articles,  or  in  work  and  labor  expended  upon 
them,  or  in  the  advancement  of  money  upon  their  credit. 
This  description  includes  all  eases  of  bailments  for  hire, 
and  also  certain  other  employments  which,  though  not 
strictly  bailments,  require  that  tho  articles  in  connection 
with  which  the  service  is  rendered  should  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  person  employed.  The  following  arc  the 
most  important  and  familiar  instances  of  persons  who  are 
thus  entitled  to  alien  npon  the  goods  and  other  articles 
which  come  into  their  possession  in  tho  course  of  their  re- 
spective employments  as  a  security  for  tho  compensation 
duo  therefor:  warehousemen  and  wharfingers;  innkeepers 
on  the  goods  of  their  guests;  boarding-house  keepers  are 
not  entitled  to  any  lien  at  the  common  law,  but  it  has  been 
given  to  them  by  statute  in  several  States;  common  car- 
riers: all  bailees  for  hire,  who  receive  the  goods  of  their 
emplovers  and  perform  work  and  labor  upon  their  con- 
struction and  repair,  including  tailors  and  mechanics  of 
every  kind  under  the  circumstances  thus  described ;  auc- 
tioneers,  factors,  and  commission-merchants  for  their 
charges,  expenses,  and  advances  on  goods  consigned  for 
sale,  and  on  the  proceeds  thereof  when  sold;  venders  of 
-  sold  for  cash  for  their  price:  bankers,  on  the  secu- 
rities of  their  customers  for  any  advances  made  upon  the 
credit  thereof;  attorneys  on  the  papers  of  their  clients, 
and  also  at  the  common  law  on  judgments  recovered  by 
them.  There  are  other  instances  in  which  a  lien  a 
but  these  examples  arc  fully  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
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general  rule.  As  already  stated,  the  common-law  lien  only 
allows  the  holder  thereof  to  retain  possession  of  the  articles 
until  his  demand  is  paid. 

II.  Equitable   Liens.— Tho    liens   which  belong  to  this 
class  were  created,  and  are  exclusively  enforced,  by  courts 
of  equity.     They  differ  in  every  respect  from  those  already 
described,  since  possession  is  not  an  essential,  nor  even  an 
ordinary,  element  of  their  existence,  and  payment  of  the 
demand  secured  can  be  directly  enforced  by  their  means. 
An  equitable   lien   is  therefore  a  charge  or  incumbrance, 
cognizable  in  equity,  upon  property,  generally  land,  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  creditor,  as  security  for  the  payment 
of  a  debt  or  demand,  and  it  may  be  enforced  by  an  action 
and  a  decree  made  therein,  ordering  a  sale  of  the  subject- 
matter  and  payment  of  the  debt  out  of  the  proceeds.     The 
following  are  the  most  important  cases  in  which  such  lien 
exists:   (1)  Whenever  land   is  sold  or  conveyed,  and  the 
price  remains  unpaid,  and  is  secured  in  no  other  manner 
than  by  the  purchaser's  own  verbal  or  written  promise,  the 
vender  or  grantor  has  a  Hen  on  the  land  as  security  for 
such  unpaid  price.     (2)  When  lands  are  contracted  to  lie 
gold,  but  are  not  conveyed,  and  remain  in  the  possession 
of  tho  vender,  the  vendee  has  a  lien  thereon  for  the  pur- 
chase-price which  he  has  prepaid.     {.'5)   Tf  land  is  conveyed 
or  devised  subject  to  a  charge  upon  it  for  the  payment  of 
debts  or  legacies,  a  lien  arises  upon  it  in  favor  of  the  credi- 
tors or  legatees  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  their  de- 
mands.    (4)  A  deposit  of  title-deeds  as  a  security  for  the 
loan  of  money  creates  a  lien  in  favor  of  the  lender  upon 
the  land  described  in  the  conveyances.     (5)  According  to 
the  equitable  doctrine  which   now  prevails  in   many  and 
perhaps  most  of  the  States,  the  right  and  interest  of  the 
mortgagee  in  an  ordinary  mortgage  of  lands  is  simply  a  lien 
on  the  premises  as  a  security  of  the  mortgage  debt. 

III.  Maritime  or  Admiralty  Liens. — The  liens  of  this 
class  are  created  by  tho  law  which  is  administered  in  courts 
of  admiralty,  ami   they  result  as   incidents  from  various 
species  of  maritime  contracts  and  torts.     In  their  general 
nature  they  resemble  tho  equitable  liens,  both  in  not  requir-  | 
ing  possession  of  the  subject-matter  by  tho  creditor,  and  in  ; 
being  enforceable  by  a  judicial  proceeding.     They  consti- 
tute a  charge  ,upon  the  thing,  even  though  in  tho  custody 
of  its  owner,  and  often  follow  it  into  other  countries  and  \ 
into  the  hands  of  subsequent  purchasers.     These  liens  may  j 
attach  to  the  vessel,  to  the  cargo,  or  to  the  proceeds  of   j 
each,  and  to  the  freight  earned  by  the  ship.     Tbe  most  , 
important  cases  are — (1)  That  of  seamen  for  their  wages  on  j 
tin;  ship  and  freight,  or  their  proceeds.     (2)  That  of  mate- 
rial-men under  certain  circumstances  on  the  vessel  for  re- 
pairs made  or  supplies 'furnished.     ('.\)  That  of  the  ship-  i 
owner  on  the  cargo  for  the  freight  earned  in  its  transport.   : 
This  is,  however,  not  in  its  full  extent  a  maritime  lien,  for 
it  is  lost  if  the  goods  are  voluntarily  delivered  without  pay- 
ment.    (4)  That  of  the  shipper  on  the  vessel  for  the  value 
of  his  goods  shipped.     (5)  That  created  on  the  vessel  by 
the  execution  of  a  bottomry  bond,  which  is  a  peculiar  form 
of  security  given  by  a  master  or  other  agent  for  money 
borrowed  by  them  under  certain  special  circumstances  upon 
the  credit  of  the  ship.     (6)  That  of  salvors  on  the  ship, 
cargo,  or  freight  which  they  have  rescued  from  loss  by  ma- 
rine perils.     (7)  In  case  of  a  collision  the  owners  of  the 
injured  vessel  have  a  lien  on  the  one  in  fault  for  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  tort.     Purely  maritime  liens  are  enforce- 
able by  a  judicial  proceeding  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  which 
results  in  a  sale  and  payment  out  of  the  proceeds. 

IV.  Statutory  Liens. — In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there 
are  various  other  liens  entirely  created  or  regulated  by 
statute.     Ono  or  two  of  the  most  important  need  only  bo 
mentioned.     In  many  of  the  States,  and  probably  in  most, 
a  lien  is  given  by  statute  to  mechanics,  builders,  and  fur- 
nishers of  materials  upon  the  buildings  constructed  or  re- 

mired  by  them,  in  order  to  secure  the  cost  of  the  materials 
urnished  and  the  price  of  the  work  and  labor  done.  The 
statutes  conferring  these  liens  greatly  differ  in  their  details, 
but  they  all  authorize  a  judicial  proceeding  for  their  en- 
forcement analogous  to  that  for  the  foreclosure  of  mort- 
gages. Judgments  are  made  liens  upon  the  lands  of  the 
debtors  therein,  but  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  in  refer- 
ence to  their  commencement  and  duration,  and  the  lands 
to  which  they  apply,  are  so  various  and  conflicting  that  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  enumerate  them. 

Nothing  has  been  said  in  respect  to  those  liens  which  are 
created  by  express  agreements,  because  their  nature  and 
extent  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  stipulations  which 
the  parties  sec  fit  to  enter  into,  and  they  are  therefore  sub- 
ject to  no  general  rules,  and  admit  of  no  general  classifica- 
tion. JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Jjierre',  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp, 
on  the  Nethe.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  lace,  cotton, 
woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  and  extensive  breweries  and  dis- 
tilleries. Pop.  14,791. 
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Lieuten'ant  [Fr., literally,  "holding  the  place"],  ono  , 
who  acts  as  the  representative  of  another.  In  the  U.  S. 
army  and  marine  corps  a  lieutenant  is  a  commissioned 
officer  below  the  rank  of  a  captain.  There  are  two  grades, 
called  first  and  second  lieutenants.  The  latter  are  the 
lowest  in  rank  of  commissioned  officers.  The  first  and 
second  lieutenants  take  rank  with  masters  and  ensigns 
in  the  navy.  A  lieutenant  of  the  U.  S.  navy  takes  rank 
with  a.  captain  in  the  army.  His  office  is  next  higher  than 
that  of  master,  and  next  below  that  of  lieutenant-com- 
mander. A  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  ranks  next 
below  a  general  and  next  above  a  major-general.  His 
rank  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  vice-admiral.  Lieutenant- 
colonels  in  the  army  rank  next  below  colonels  and  next 
above  majors ;  their  rank  corresponds  with  that  of  com- 
manders in  the  navy.  Lieutenant-commanders  in  the  navy 
rank  next  below  commanders  and  next  above  lieutenants; 
their  office  corresponds  with  that  of  majors  in  the  army. 

Life.  See  BIOLOGY,  by  PROF.  THEODORE  GILL,  M.  D., 
PH.D. 

I>ife  Assurance  is  the  guarantying  of  money  con- 
tingently on  human  life.  The  guaranty  is  given  by  an 
association  or  corporation  called  a  fife  agnurfntre  company, 
and  is  contained,  with  its  conditions,  in  a  written  instru- 
ment termed  a  policy  of  (insurance;  the  person  on  whose 
life  or  death  payment  of  the  sum  assured  is  made  depend- 
ent is  the  pernon  u-hosc  life  is  nutsnretl,  and  the  one  to  whom 
or  his  representatives  the  payment  is  to  be  made  on  the 
happening  of  the  contingency,  and  who  is  responsible  to 
the  company  for  the  premiums,  is  the  OMWtfd  or  poliry- 
hnlili-r;  the  consideration  to  be  paid  the  company  for  assu- 
rance is  the  premium;  the  chance  of  death  or  life  in  any 
given  year,  to  the  person  whose  life  is  assured,  is  the  rink. 

A  life  assurance  company  may  be  proprietary,  mutual,  or 
mired.  A  proprietary  or  stock  company  is  one  formed  by 
a  number  of  persons  who  subscribe  a  capital  (and  thus  be- 
come proprietors)  adequate  to  pay  expenses  and  cover  the 
contingency  of  early  losses  before  the  premiums  have  suffi- 
ciently accumulated.  It  is  organized  for  dealing  in  life 
contingencies  as  other  mercantile  companies  are  for  trading 
in  goods.  Policy-holders  have  no  voice  in  the  management 
and  do  not  participate  in  any  profits  which  may  accrue.  A 
mutual  company  is  an  association  of  persons,  each  of  whom 
is  an  assurer  as  well  as  assured.  Policy-holders  exercise 
control  through  their  votes  for  managers,  and  are  entitled 
to  all  the  profits  or  dividends  of  the  society.  A  mixed 
company  is  one  formed  upon  a  combination  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  two  preceding.  A  cash  capital  is  raised  by  a 
number  of  subscribers,  who  agree  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  first  expenses  and  early  losses,  and  at  stated  inter- 
vals to  divide  among  the  assured  a  certain  proportion  or 
the  whole  of  the  accumulated  surplus  or  profits. 

Policies  of  assurance  are  of  various  kinds.  The  chief  of 
them  are — whole  life,  endowment,  endowment  assurance, 
term,  joint  life,  annuity,  survivorship  annuity.  Other  va- 
rieties are  obtained  from  these  by  modification  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions. 

Policies  which  arc  to  be  paid  on  the  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual are,  in  theory,  not  payable  till  the  end  of  the  year 
in  which  the  given  life  fails;  but  in  practice  they  are  usu- 
ally paid  in  sixty  or  ninety  days  after  due  proofs  of  death 
have  been  furnished.  In  other  kinds  of  policy  the  time  of 
payment  is  specified  in  the  contract.  Whatever  the  kind 
of  policy,  the  premium  to  be  paid  for  it  by  the  holder  de- 
pends upon  the  liability  of  death  or  life,  in  any  given  year, 
of  the  person  whose  life  is  assured,  and  on  the  rate  of  in- 
terest on  money.  The  chance  of  life  or  death,  "  the  risk," 
is  determined  from  a 

Table  of  Mortality. — This  is  a  table  which  shows,  for 
each  year  of  life  from  birth  to  the  highest  age  attainable, 
how  manv  persons  out  of  a  given  number  alive  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  year  die  by  the  end  of  it. 

Dr.  Price's  Northampton  Table  was  the  first  one  known 
to  have  been  used  to  determine  rates  of  premium  for  life 
assurance.  (  Walford.)  It  had  mnny  defects,  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected  from  the  crude  state,  at  the  time, 
of  the  science  of  vital  statistics.  It  has  been  practically 
superseded  in  England,  and  has  never  been  much  used 
in  the  U.  S.,  except  for  certain  purposes  in  courts  of  law. 
The  tables  which  have  been  computed  since,  and  which 
have  been  used  to  any  extent  in  business,  differ  materially 
from  the  Northampton,  but,  with  due  allowance  for  such 
variations  as  might  be  expected  from  the  circumstances 
attending  their  construction,  corroborate  each  other  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Since  they  were  prepared  by  differ- 
ent persons  from  different  data,  their  general  coincidence 
forms  strong  proof  of  their  essential  accuracy.  Two 
tables  largely  used  in  this  country  by  companies  and  for 
State  supervisory  purposes  are  the  Actuaries'  or  Combined 
Experience,  and  the  American  Experience.  They  are  here 
inserted,  with  the  expectation  of  life  as  deduced  from  each : 
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The  determination  of  the  expectation  of  life  may  be  of 

ACTUARIES'  TABLE. 

AMKRICAN  EXPERIENCE 
TABLE. 

interest  to  the  general  reader,  but  it  in  of  little  or  no  i 
tical  value  in  assurance  business  proper.     The  real  use  of 

the  mortality  table   in  an   assurance   otlice  is  to  find   the 

Number 

Number 

Expect*- 

Number 

Number 

Kxnecu- 

average  chance  of  death  or  life  in  any  year  of  persons  of  a 

Ate. 

of  living. 

of  tlcfttlil. 

reari 

(.f  living. 

of  deuai. 

tl.-n. 

Af«. 

given  age.     To  obtain  the  average  chance  of  death,  take, 

10 

100000 

076 

46.86 

100000 

749 

48.7 

10 

that  of  78.106  persons  alive  at  that  age,  765  died  during 

11 
U 
18 
14 

99:124 
9Sli.50 
97978 

117:1117 

674 
672 
671 

(171 

47.118 
47.ul 
40.8S 
0.84 

B7T8S 

97022 

746 
743 
740 
737 

48.1 
47.4 

tu 

46.2 

11 

12 
1.1 
14 

the  succeeding  year,  or  about  98  in  10.000  ;  (he  chance  that 
any  tine  of  them   will  die  is  expressed  by  765  divided  by 
78.1(1(1,  or,  approximate!  y,    by    jr?o8f>n  :     and   similarly    for 

15 

88688 

671 

44.96 

86286 

735 

•I.3..5 

16 

any  age  in  the  table.      If  it  is  desired  to  find  the  average 

1C. 

672 

44.27 

85B  ,u 

732 

44.9 

16 

chance  that  a  person  a^cd  40  will  survive  41  and  die  before 

17 
18 
19 

85293 
94620 

673 
675 

677 

43,58 

42.88 

42  19 

84818 

94089 
83362 

729 
727 

72.5 

44.2 
42  9 

17 
IS 
19 

reaching  IL',  the  process  is  equally  simple.      Thus,  of  78.1(ll'> 
persons  aged  40,  774  survive  the  year  immediately  follow- 

2(1 

83268 

680 

41.49 

89687 

723 

42/2 

20 

ing,  and  die  before  reaching  42,  or  about  99  in  10,000  ;  the 

21 

82588 

888 

40.79 

91  '.11  4 

722 

41.5 

21 

chance  that  n»if  <nu    of  them   will  do  so  is  therefore  ex- 

22 

9190.3 

6SC, 

40.09 

91192 

721 

40.9 

22 

pressed  by  774  divided  by  78,101'..  <>r,  nearly,  by    ,oVoo! 

23 
24 
25 

91219 

90S29 

s;is:r. 

694 
6'I8 

39.39 
38.68 
37  98 

90471 
89751 
89032 

720 
719 

718 

40.2 
39.5 

23 
M 

25 

and  so  for  rach  succeeding  year.     The  chance  of  lije  for 
successive  yenrs  is  also  easily  dc.lucihlc.     Hincc  a  person 

26 

88187 

703 

37^27 

88814 

718 

88.1 

M 

aged  40  has  98  chances  in  10,000  of  '/;///»</  during  the  year, 

27 

8S4:14 

708 

87898 

718 

37.4 

27 

he  must   have  In.  000  diuiittixlud  by  '.18  chances,  or  nearly 

28 

87726 

714 

8&M 

86878 

718 

36.7 

28 

99  chances  in  100,  of  lii-hii/  through  the  lirst  year;  since 

29 
30 
31 

87012 
88292 
85965 

7SO 

727 
734 

SS.M 
84.48 

8372 

8(11110 

85441 

84721 

719 
720 
721 

36.0 
35.3 
34.6 

29 
80 
31 

he  has  99  chances  in  10,  000  of  survh  ing  the  first  and  ilifiutf 
tin-  second  year,  be  must  have  SI'.'Ol  chances  in  10,000,  or 

32 

84831 

742 

33.01 

84000 

723 

::3  9 

82 

about  99  chances  in  100  of  turrlriny  the  second  year. 

88 

84089 

750 

B2.SO 

83277 

726 

33.2 

33 

In  addition  to  the  chance  of  life  or  death  in  any  given 

34 

83339 

758 

81.58 

82.5.51 

729 

tea 

34 

year,  an  determined  from  the  mortality  table,  the  premium 

35 

36 

82581 
81814 

767 
776 

80.87 

30.1.5 

81822 

81090 

7:12 
737 

31.8 
31.1 

35 

36 

for  assurance  depends  also,  in  part,  upon  the  rate  of  interest 

37 

81038 

785 

29.44 

80858 

742 

30.4 

37 

on  money.     The  premium  is  not  to  be  locked  up  in  a  com- 

38 

80258 

795 

88.72 

79611 

749 

29.6 

38 

pany's  safe  and  left  unproductive.     It  is  expected  to  earn 

39 
40 
41 
42 

43 

79458 
78653 

77.s:is 
77(112 
:iH7:( 

805 
815 
826 
839 
857 

28.00 
27.2S 
KM 
2.5.84 
25.12 

78882 

78106 
77341 
78987 

7.5782 

756 
765 
774 
785 
797 

28.9 
28.2 
27.5 
26.7 
26.0 

39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

interest,  and  thus  assist  the  policy-holder  in  carrying  out 
his  design.     One  great  function  of  company  officers  is  to 
see  that  the  premium  does  its  full  share  of  the  work.     It  is 
of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  to  determine  at  the  outset 

44 

78816 

881 

24.40 

74985 

812 

25.3 

44 

how  much  assistance  this  matter  of  interest  can  be  safely 

45 

74435 

909 

23.69 

74173 

828 

24.6 

45 

counted  upon  to  render  —  not  this  year  nor  next  year  alone, 

46 
47 

7*526 

72.5S-2 

944 

981 

22.97 
22  27 

78840 

72497 

848 
870 

l':l.8 
231 

46 
47 

but  always.    In  mutual  companies  of  the  U.  S.  the  rate  gen- 

48 

71601 

1021 

21.86 

71627 

896 

22.4 

48 

erally  assumed  is  4  per  cent.  ;  in  proprietary  companies  it 

49 

70.58(1 

1063 

20.87 

70781 

927 

21.6 

49 

is  somewhat  higher.     The  rate  of  interest  being  fixed  and 

50 

69.517 

1108 

20.18 

69804 

962 

20.9 

50 

a  mortality  table  selected,  the  determination  of  the  pre- 

51 

52 
53 

68409 
67253 

6(1046 

1156 
1207 
1261 

19.50 

18.S2 
18.16 

68842 
67811 
66797 

1001 
1044 
1091 

20.2 
19.5 
18.8 

61 

52 
63 

mium  for  any  kind  of  policy  is  simple  in  principle. 
The  full  or  o^iee  premium  in  any  case  consists  of  two 

54 

6478.5 

1316 

17.50 

88708 

1143 

18.1 

64 

parts  —  the  pure  or  in  t  premium,  as  it  is  termed,  and  a  cer- 

55 

63459 

1375 

16.86 

64563 

1199 

17.4 

55 

tain  addition  thereto  called  the  Innding.     The  loading  and 

56 
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62094 
60658 
59161 
57600 

1436 

1497 
1561 
1627 

16.23 

15.59 
14.97 
14.37 

83884 

62104 
60779 
59385 

12(10 

1821 

1394 
1468 

16.7 
16.1 
15.4 
147 

66 
67 
88 

59 

(consequently)  expenses  and  contingencies  of  business  will 
for  the  moment  be  disregarded,  and  the  net  premium  alone 
considered.     The  general  method  of  determining  the  pre- 

60 

55973 

1698 

18.77 

57917 

1546 

14.1 

60 

mium  is  the  same  whatever  the  amount  of  the  policy,  the 

61 

54275 

1770 

13.18 

56371 

1628 

13.5 

61 

age  of  the  assured,  the  kind  of  company  selected,  the  rate 

62 

52.50.5 

1844 

12.61 

.54743 

1713 

12.9 

62 

of  interest,  and  table  of  mortality. 

63 
64 
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501561 
48744 
467.54 
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2061 

12.05 
11.51 
10.97 

53030 
51230 

411:141 

1800 
18S9 
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12.3 
11.7 
11.1 

63 
64 
65 

I.  A  whole-life  policy  is  a  contract  in  which  the  company 
agrees  to  pay  the  representatives  of  the  assured  a  specified 

66 

44693 

2128 

10.40 

47361 

2070 

10.5 

66 

amount  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  may 

67 
68 
68 

70 

42565 
40374 
38128 
35837 

2191 
2246 
2291 
2327 

9.96 
9.47 
9.00 
8.54 

45281 

4:11:1:1 
40880 
38569 

2158 
2243 
2321 
2391 

10.0 
9.5 
9.0 
85 

67 
68 
69 
70 

die.     The  net  premium  may  be  paid  in  several  ways.   First, 
in  one  single  payment  in  advance,  known  as  the  net  tingle 
premium.     It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  premium  is 

71 

88510 

2881 

8.10 

36178 

2448 

8.0 

71 

paid  at  once,  the  amount  of  the  policy  is  not  due  till  the 

72 

311.59 

2362 

7.0.7 

88780 

2487 

7.6 

72 

end  of  the  year  in  which  the  given  life  fails.    If  it  had  ccr- 

73 
74 
75 

28797 
26439 

24100 
21797 

23.58 
2889 

2:103 
2249 

7.26 
6.86 
6.48 
6.11 

31243 
28738 
16287 

23761 

2505 
2501 
2476 
2431 

7.1 
6.7 
6.3 
69 

73 
74 
75 
76 

inlnli/  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  premium 
necessary  would  be  $1000  discounted  for  a  year  at  4  per 
cent.  («'.  «.  such  a  sum  as,  invested  at  4  per  cent.,  would 

77 

19.548 

2179 

6.76 

21880 

2369 

5.5 

77 

amount  to  $1000  at  the  end  of  the  year)  —  that  is,  $961.54 

78 

17369 

2092 

5.42 

18961 

2291 

5.1 

78 

nearly  ;  but  it  has  to  be  paid  only  on  condition  that  the 

7'J 
80 
81 
82 

1.5277 
l«290 

11424 

9094 

1987 
1888 

1730 

1582 

5.09 
4.78 
4.48 
418 

16670 

11474 
19888 

10419 

21% 
2091 
1964 
1S16 

4.8 
4.4 
4.1 
3.7 

79 
80 
81 

82 

assured  shall  die  during  the  year.     The  chance  of  his  death 
is  found  from  the  mortality  table  (as  before  explained)  to 
be  ninety-eight   ten-thousandths  of  certainty,  and  hence 

83 

8112 

1427 

3.11(1 

8603 

1648 

3.4 

83 

the  net  premium  for  the  first  year  should  be  yrfoW'h8  of 

84 

608.5 

1268 

3.('.:i 

(111.5.5 

1470 

3.1 

84 

$961.54,  or  $9.42.     In  the  same  way,  if  the  policy  had  cer- 

85 
88 

87 

5417 
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958 
811 

3.  10 

2  84 

5485 
4193 
3079 

1282 

1114 

933 

2.8 
2.5 
2  2 

85 
86 
87 

tainly  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  the  pre- 
mium for  this  would  be  $1000  discounted  for  fico  years  at 

ss 

2537 

673 

21.59 

2146 

744 

1.9 

88 

4  per  cent,  compound  interest  —  that  is,  $924.56;  but  the 

89 

1804 

645 

2.35 

1402 

5.5.5 

1.7 

89 

average  chance  thftt  a  person  aged  40  will  survive  41  and 

11 

1319 

427 

2.11 

847 

385 

1.4 

90 

die  before  attaining  42  was  found  to  bo  ninety-nine  ten- 

1)1 
92 

892 
570 
339 

322 
23  1 
155 

1.89 
1.67 
1  47 

402 
2111 
79 

246 
137 
58 

1.2 
1.0 
0.8 

91 
92 
93 

thousandths  of  certainty,  and  therefore  the  proper  premium 
for  the  second  year  is  ^Vffths  of  $924.56,  or  89.15.     The 

94 

184 

95 

l!28 

21 

18 

0.6 

94 

net  charge  being,  then,  $9.42  for  the  first  year  and  $9.15 

95 

8!) 

62 

1.12 

3 

3 

0.5 

95 

for  the  second,  it  will  for  both  be  the  sum  of  these,  or 

9.1 

37 

24 

0.99 

96 

$18.57.     Calculate  in  like  manner  the  requisite  premium 

'.17 
98 

4 

9 
3 

0.89 
0  75 

97 

98 

for  the  third  year,  the  fourth  year,  and  for  every  separate 

ill) 

1 

1 

0.50 

99 

year  up  to  and  including  the  last  year  of  life  as  given  in 

The  manner  of  reading  such  a  table  is  apparent.    According 

the  table,  which  is  95  :  add  the  results  for  all  the  separate 
years  together,  n.nd  the.  sum  will  be  found  to  be  $367.58, 

to  the  Actuaries'  Table,  of  100,000  persons  alive  at  age  ten,  i  which  is  the  net  single  premium  required  for  the  policy 

676  will  die  before  reaching  age  eleven  :  upon  their  next 

considered. 

year  will  then  enter  the  difference  between  100.000  and  676, 

The  net  single  premium,  being  comparatively  large,  may 

or   99,.'i24,   of  whom    674  will   die    before   attaining   age 

for  various  reasons  be  inconvenient  or  undesirable.     A  plan 

twelve  ;  etc.     At  age  ten  the  expectation  of  life  is  48.36 

has  therefore  been  devised  by  which  a  series  of  equal  aniiinil 

years  ;  at  age  eleven,  47.68  years,  etc. 

(.ayiuents,  continued  for  life,  may  effect  the  same  object. 

By  the  "  expectation  of  life"  at  any  age  is  meant  the 

These  annual  premiums,  which  arc  made  at  the  beginning 

mean  after-lifetime  remaining  to  persons  of  that  age. 

of  each  year,  must  have  a  present  value  equal  to  the  net 
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single  payment,  for  the  latter  is  just  sufficient.  The  pres- 
ent value  of  a  series  of  equal  payments,  each  of  given 
amount,  to  bo  made  at  stated  periods  for  a  specified  length 
of  time  (money  bearing  a  certain  rate  of  interest),  is  that 
sum  of  money  which,  invested  at  the  given  rate  of  interest, 
will  produce  the  given  amount  at  the  successive  periods  for 
the  whole  of  the  time.  To  obtain  the  equal  annual  pay- 
ment required,  find,  first,  the  present  value  of  one  dollar 
paid  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  by  a  person  aged  40  as 
long  as  he  shall  live.  The  first  payment,  being  made  at 
once  and  subject  to  no  contingency,  is  worth  one  dollar; 
the  second,  due  a  year  after  the  first,  would,  if  certain  to 
be  received,  be  worth  one  dollar  discounted  for  a  year  at  4 
per  cent. — that  is,  96  cents;  but  its  receipt  depends  on  a 
person's  being  alive  to  pay  it,  the  chance  of  which,  as  be- 
fore shown,  being  ninety-nine  hundrcdths  of  certainty,  the 
second  payment  is  worth  ^ppths  of  96  cents,  or  95  cents; 
the  third  payment,  due  two  years  after  the  first,  would,  if 
certain,  be  worth  one  dollar  discounted  for  two  years  at  4 
per  cent.,  compound  interest — that  is,  92  cents ;  but  the 
chance  of  its  reception  being  ninety-nine  hundrcdths  of 
certainty,  it  is  worth  •^j-ths  of  92  cents,  or  91  cents:  the 
three  payments  arc  together  worth  the  sum  of  these,  or 
$2.86.  Continue  thus  to  estimate  the  contingent  value  of 
the  payment  for  each  successive  year  of  life  up  to  and  in- 
cluding 95;  add  all  tho  results  together,  and  the  sum, 
$16.44,  is  the  present  value  in  one  payment  of  one  dollar 
paid  annually  in  advance  for  life  by  a  person  aged  40. 
Since,  then,  $16.44  is  the  present  value  of  one  dollar  paid 
as  described,  $367.58  must  bo  tho  equivalent  of  an  annual 
payment  made  in  like  manner  by  tho  same  person,  found 
by'dividing  $367.58  by  1C. 44— that  is,  $22. 35,  which  is  the 
net  annual  premium  sought, 

To  explain  the  function  of  the  net  premium,  let  it  be 
assumed  at  first  that  tho  payments  for  a  policy  are  in 
equal  annual  premiums  continued  for  life.  The  same  ex- 
planation will  servo,  tnutntix  mutandis,  when  payments  are 
otherwise  made.  The  net  annual  premium  being  invaria- 
ble in  amount,  and  the  risk  of  death  to  tho  assured  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year,  such  premium  must  accomplish  two 
purposes.  It  must,  in  tho  first  place,  pay  year  by  year 
what  is  technically  called  tho  cost  of  assurance.  This  ex- 
pression, as  used  by  an  actuary,  means  something  quite 
different  from  what  a  policy-holder  means  by  it.  To  tho 
latter  it  is  the  premium;  to  tho  former  it  is  tho  part  which 
that  premium  must  contribute  to  tho  death-claims  in  any 
year.  On  the  hypothesis  that  tho  mortality  table  is  exact 
(and  all  tho  calculations  must  be  made  on  this  supposition), 
a  certain  number  of  policies  will  annually  become  claims 
by  death.  These  must  be  paid,  and  as  the  company  is  sup- 
posed a  mutual  one,  and  has  no  capital  beyond  what  has 
been  and  is  contributed  by  tho  policy-holders,  each  pre- 
mium must,  contribute  its  just  proportion  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations. Thus,  of  10,000  persons,  aged  40,  assured  in  a 
coinpany,  98  will  die  tho  first  year,  and,  each  policy  being 
for  $1000,  $98,000  will  have  to  bo  paid.  As  provision  is 
made  at  the  beginning  of  tho  year,  and  tho  policies  arc  not 
payable  till  the  end  of  it,  $98,000  discounted  for  a  year  at 
4  per  cent.,  or  $94,230,  will  be  sufficient,  which  for  each  of 
the  10,000  would,  if  each  paid  just  enough  to  raise  tho 
necessary  fund,  bo  $9.42  apiece.  But  each  pays  a  net  pre- 
mium of  $22.35,  and  hence  pays  $12.93  more  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  current  obligations;  therefore,  each  of  those 
who  die  contributes  to  his  own  claim  $12.91],  which  for  the 
98  amounts  to  $1267,  leaving  tho  real  amount  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  company  tho  difference  between  §1)4,230  and 
$121)7,  or  $92,963:  this  for  each  of  tho  10,000  is  $9.29. 
This  $9.29  is  the  cost  of  assurance  for  the  first  year,  and 
is  actually  paid  out  by  the  company  if  the  table-mortality 
is  experienced.  It  is  the  contribution  which  eauh  of  tho 
premiums  under  consideration  must  make  for  the  benefit 
of  the  representatives  of  those  of  the  co-assured  who  do  not 
survive  the  year. 

The  second  function  of  the  net  premium  is  to  provide  a 
deposit  to  the  credit  of  each  policy  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  necessity  of  this  deposit  is  apparent.  If  each  year's 
cost  of  assurance,  and  that  only,  were  paid  each  year,  the 
charge  to  the  assured  would  be  lighter  in  the  first  years  of 
tho  policy  than  under  the  equal-annual  payment  system, 
but  it  would  grow  steadily  heavier  with  advancing  time, 
and  finally  become  an  intolerable  burden.  To  prevent 
this,  he  pays  more  at  first  than  the  risk  is  worth,  that  at  a 
later  date  he  may  pay  less.  Entering  at  40,  and  paying 
each  year  by  itself,  his  net  premium  on  a  policy  of  $1000 
for  the  first  year  would  be  $9.42  ;  at  58,  it  would  be  $22.05  ; 
at  70,  $59.01  :  at  95,  $961.54 ;  and  these  charges  a  company 
would  be  compelled  to  make  to  be  entitled  to  confidence; 
yet  under  the  equalized  system  it  is  no  more  at  any  time 
than  $22.35.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  excess  of  the 
payments  in  the  earlier  years  must  be  rigorously  set  aside 
as  a  fund,  which,  with  the  interest  accumulated  upon  it, 


will  suffice  to  make  good  the  inadequacy  of  those  of  later 
years.  The  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  the  ne- 
cessary deposit  has  just  been  illustrated.  In  the  case  con- 
sidered the  deposit  on  each  policy  in  force  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  is  $13.58;  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  it  is 
$27.64;  and  similarly  for  each  succeeding  year.  If  tho 
assured  who  entered  at  age  40  were  just  entering  at  41,  his 
net  annual  premium  would  bo  $23.19:  }-ct  he  pays  but 
$22.3."> — 84  cents  less — because  he  has  on  deposit  $13.58,* 
which  (4  per  cent,  interest  being  assumed)  is  tho  present 
value  in  hand  of  84  cents  paid  annually  in  advance  for  life 
by  a  person  aged  41.  If  he  were  just  entering  at  42,  his 
net  annual  premium  would  be  $24.08 ;  but  he  pays  $1.73 
less,  because  his  deposit  of  $27.64;;;  is  the  present  value  of 
SI. 73  paid  annually  in  advance  for  life  by  a  person  aged 
42:  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  deposit  to  his  credit  must 
be  $157.29,  the  present  value  of  $11.35— the  difference  be- 
tween the  net  premium  $22.35,  which  be  pays,  and  $33.70, 
which  he  would  be  required  to  pay  if  he  were  just  taking 
his  policy  at  age  50.  The  amount  of  the  deposit  on  a 
policy  paid  for  by  equal  annual  premiums,  continued  for 
life,  must  always  be  the  present  value  of  the  difference 
between  tho  net  premium  paid  and  that  which  would  be 
requisite  if  it  were  taken  by  the  same  person  at  his  then, 
increased  ago  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  next  succeeding. 
It  is  evident,  from  what  has  preceded,  that  when  a  lil'e 
policy  is  paid  for  by  annual  premiums  continued  for  life, 
the  deposit  or  reserve  is  accumulated  to  aid  the  assured  in 
continuing  his  assurance  from  year  to  year;  that  when 
paid  for  by  a  single  premium  such  deposit  is  intended  to 
effect  his  continued  assurance;  and  that  when  paid  for  by 
annual  premiums  continued  for  a  limited  number  of  years 
only,  the  deposit  is  to  aid  the  policy-holder  until  the  ex- 
piration of  tho  given  number  of  years,  at  which  time  it 
must  be  sufficient  to  effect  the  continued  assurance. 

II.  A  term  policy  is  a  contract  in  which  the  company 
agrees  to  pay  the  representatives  of  the  assured  a  specified 
amount  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  may 
die,  provided  his  death  should  occur  within  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years  named  in  the  policy. 

III.  An  endowment  policy  is  one  in  which  Ihe  company 
agrees  to  pay  a  specified  amount  to  the  assured  himself  at 
a  certain  future  period  (stated  in  the  contract)  if  ho  should 
then  be  alive  to  receive  it.     The  net  premium  may  be  paid 
at  once  or  at  stated  intervals,  as  may  bo  agreed. 

Children's  Endowment  Policies. — These  are  promises  to 
pay,  on  a  child's  attaining  the  age  of  18,  21,  or  25  years,  as 
may  be  stated,  a  certain  spccifii'd  amount.  In  case  of  the 
child's  death  before  tho  ago  specified,  the  premiums  paid  may 
be  retained  or  returned,  according  to  agreement.  If  they 
are  to  be  returned,  the  policy  is  of  a  mixed  character,  con- 
sisting of  a  pure  endowment  for  which  a  certain  premium, 
cither  single  or  annual,  must  be  paid,  and  a  term  assurance 
on  the  child's  life  of  an  amount  which  varies  with  the  pre- 
miums paid  before  tho  policy  becomes  a  claim,  for  which  an 
additional  premium  must  bo  paid. 

IV.  An  endowment  assurance  (commonly  called  an  endow- 
ment) policy  is  a  combination  of  a  pure  endowment  with  a 
term  policy.    By  it  tho  company  agrees  to  pay  a  stipulated 
sum  of  money  at  a  certain  future  period  in  case  the  person 
on  whoso  life  assurance  is  made  should  then  be  alive,  or  at 
his  death  if  that  should  happen  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period. 

V.  A  joint-life  policy  is  a  contract   to   pay  a  certain 
amount  on  the  death  of  one  of  two  or  more  persons  named, 
on  tho  joint  continuance  of  whoso  lives  assurance  is  made. 
There  are  not  usually  more  than  two  persons  named,  though 
there  may  be  three  or  more. 

VI.  Annuity. — This  is  a  contract  in  which  a  company 
agrees  to  pay  a  given  sum  annually,  either  during  the  re- 
mainder of  life,  or  for  a  specified  number  of  years  if  tho 
person  on  whose  life  assurance  is  made  should  live  so  long,  in 
consideration  of  a  gross  sum  paid  at  once  by  the  annuitant. 

VII.  A  tureiooi-H/tip  annuity  is  an  agreement  to  pay  a 
specified  annuity  to  a  nominee  during  his  survivorship  of 
the  person  on  whose  life  assurance  is  made. 

The  policies  which  have  been  briefly  explained  arc  the 
chief  and  fundamental  ones.  Other  varieties  are  obtained 
by  variations  of  conditions  as  to  forfeiture,  to  mode  and 
time  of  paying  premiums,  to  distribution  of  surplus,  etc. 
But  one  such  variety  will  be  treated  of  here,  viz.: 

Tontine  Dividend  or  Sfirlinjn  Fund  Policy. — This  is  an 
ordinary  life  policy,  or  an  endowment  assurance  policy 
with  from  ten  to  twenty  years  or  more  to  run.  in  which  tho 
tontine  principle  is  applied  to  dividends.  The  distinctive 
features  of  it  are — the  holders  of  such  policies  constitute  a 
class  by  themselves  ;  they  do  not  participate  in  profits  till 

*  Each  of  these  amounts  is,  in  consequence  of  the  fractions 
disregarded  in  the  calculation,  slightly  in  error;  but  here,  as  in 
other  examples  given,  accuracy  of  result  is  made  to  yield  to  sim- 
plicity of  illustration. 
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after  tho  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years  (ten,  fifteen,  or  I 

twenty  ),  specified  ill  the  policy  ;  in  case  of  death  before  tho 
dividend  period  begins,  the  representatives  of  the  assured 
wilt  receive  the  sum  secured  by  the  policy  and  no  more  ;  no 
surrender  value  will  be  allowed  to  any  one  who  may  relin- 
quish his  policy,  and  no  dividend  will  be  credited  to  such 
policies  as  may  become  claims  before  the  dividend  period 
arrives;  all  profits  accruing  from  c\  cry  source  within  the 
aro  reserved  till  the  arrival  of  the  specified  dividend 
period;  the  accumulated  dividends  are  then  to  be  equi- 
tably divided,  on  the  contribution  plan,  among  such  policies 
as  are  then  actually  in  force. 

Ifene,rve. —  Upon  each  policy  issued  a  deposit  must  accu- 
mulate in  each  successive  year  of  its  currency,  upon  the 
same  general  principles  and  for  tho  same  reasons  as  were 
given  under  life  policies.  It  may  in  general  be  stated  that 
the  deposit  on  a  policy  at  the  end  of  any  year  must  bo  tho 
present  value  of  the  difference  between  the  net  premium 

Enid  by  the  assured  and  that  which  would  be  required  from 
im  if  he  wore  just  taking,  at  his  then  increas.  <\  age,  a 
policy  of  like  kind  and  amount  terminable  at  the  period 
specified  in  the  policy.  The  sum-total  of  all  tho  dct 
held,  with  their  accumulated  interest  at  the  assumed  rate, 
is  known  as  the  rexerre.  It  is  also  call- ••>  t'<>r  re- 

iHKHi'itnrr,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  amount  with  respect  to  eaMi 
policy  which  a  company,  in  transferring  or  reinsuring  its 
individual  risks,  would  be  obliged  to  pay  another  company 
to  make  it  safo  for  the  latter  to  undertake  them.  (As  to 
general  reinsurance  or  amalgamation  of  companies,  see 
N.  Y.  /«-.  /{>;,«,-(,  IS?  I.) 

Rrijixtt-r.-'l  /'..//V/c*. — In  several  of  the  States  life  com- 
anies  authorized  to  t  ran -act  b  urines-  t  herein  arc  permitted 
law  to  make  with  the  State  insurance    department    a 
special  dep>  irities  for  the  protection  of  certain 

policies.  The  policies  thus  protected  are  duly  registered  in 
proper  hooks  kept  in  the  department  for  that  purpose.  Tho 
securities  fo  deposited  must  always  be  kept  equal  in  value 
to  the  net  present  value  of  the  registered  policies.  Tho 
Stat-  make-;  itself  responsible  for  tho  safe-keeping  and 
proper  application  of  tho  reserve  fund  on  tho  registered 
policies  of  a  company  (and  on  these  only),  but  docs  not 
guaranty  the  payment  of  euch  policies  at  maturity. 

f.-nftfi'iit/. — The  premiums  so  far  considered  aro  nft  pre- 
miums; that  is.  premiums  calculated  with  mathematical 
exactness,  <m  certain  assumptions  of  mortality  and  interest, 
to  accomplish  tho  payment  of  tho  assured  sum  or  sums  at 
the  time  agreed  upon,  and  nothing  else.  If  the  assumptions 
on  which  the  calculations  are  made  should  accord  with  tho 
facts  experienced  in  a  company,  nothing  would  be  left 
for  expenses  and  other  i  f  the  business.  The  net 

premium  must  be  increased  by  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide 
for  expenses  and  contingencies.  This  additional  sum,  ob- 
tained by  taking  a  percentage  of  tho  net  premium,  is  called 
the  loading;  and  it.  added  to  the  net  premium,  forms  the 
full  or  office  premium.  The  expenses  of  conducting  tho 
business  are  many  and  large.  Tho  chief  of  them  is  that  of 
agents.  Nearly  all  the  business  of  a  life  company  is  ob- 
tained through  agents,  who  devote  their  time  to  soliciting 
custom  and  securing  tho  prompt  payment  of  premiums. 
For  their  services  they  are  paid  chiefly  by  "commission," 
which  is  a  certain  Mnentageof  tho  premiums  on  policies 
obtained  through  their  instrumentality.  Tho  commission 
is  not  uniform,  but  varies  according  to  the  practice  and 
standing  of  each  company.  If  an  agent  has  an  interest  in 
more  than  one,  premium  paid  on  a  policy,  he  may  dispose 
of  such  interest  to  the  company,  as  he  sometimes  does,  for 
n  gross  sum  in  hand,  called  in  tho  company's  reports  a 
"  commuted  commission."  Besides  the  agents,  a  company 
must  pay  its  general  officer-*  and  other  employe's,  taxes, 
bills  for  advertising  and  printing,  legal  fees,  etc.  etc. 

/''•>rf'>  ,'fnre  or  La  pit  f. — In  all  kinds  of  policy,  in  which 
the  continuance  of  life  is  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  a  com- 
pany, thorn  are  certain  conditions  imposed  upon  the  as- 
sured, violation  of  which  will  work  a  forfeiture  to  the  com- 
pany of  tho  policy  and  of  all  payments  made  thereon. 
Such  conditinn-;  are  with  reference  \\>  limits  of  travel  and 
residence,  to  certain  hazardous  occupations,  to  death  by 
suicide  or  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of  law,  to  the 
:»'•(• uraey  nf  (lie  statements  and  declarations  made  in  the 
application  for  the  policy,  and  to  the  prompt  pavment  of 
the  premium*  on  or  before  the  day  or  days  on  which  they 
fall  due.  With  respect  to  the  condition  in  tho  policy  that 
if  the  assured  shall  ''die  by  his  own  hand"  the  policy 
shall  be  void,  there  appears  to  he  some  diversity  of  opinion 
in  (lie  courts.  The  hiw  is  well  settled  in  England,  and  in 
the  Statefl  of  Bf*ttfcohnietti  and  New  York,  that  in  the 
event  of  suicide  the  representatives  of  the  assured  can  only 
recover  upon  proof  that  the  act  of  self-destruction  was  not 
his  voluntary  and  wilful  act,  and  was  committed  at  a  time 
when  he  had  not  sufficient  power  of  mind  and  reason  to 
understand  the  physical  nature  and  consequences  of  his 


act,  without  reference  to  bis  capacity  at  the  time  to  appre- 
ciate its  moral  character.  The  Supreme  ('"mi  "I  ihe  [' .  <,, 
however,  in  a  late  case,  reported  in  the  l.rnh  of  Witltacc'* 
Ite/mrta,  has  laid  down  the  following  rule,  the  pi 
efi.-.-i  of  which  is  not  very  clear,  since  iU  includes  several 
in  hardly  coexist ;  "  If  the  death  is  caused 
by  tin-  voluntary  act  of  the  assured,  he  knowing  and  in- 
truding that  his  death  shall  be  the  result  of  hi-  act,  but 
when  his  reasoning  faculties  are  so  fur  impaired  that  he  is 
not  able  to  understand  the  moral  character,  the  general 
nature,  consequences,  and  e  fleet  of  the  act  in-  i-  about  to 
commit,  or  when  he  is  impelled  therein  by  an  insane  im- 
pnl-i  which  he  has  nut  tin-  power  t<>  n  -i-i.  -uch  death  is 
not  within  the  contemplation  of  tho  parties  to  tho  contract, 
and  the  insurer  is  liable."  It  further  appears  from  the  case 
just  referred  to  that  "there  is  no  pirsumption  of  law, 
primd  /"'(fie  or  olherwi-e.  thai  action  arises  from 

insanity,"  and  that  it  devolves  on  the  claimant  to  prove 
such  insanity  on  the  part  of  the  decedent,  at  the  time  of 
the  commission  of  the  suicidal  act,  "  as  will  relieve  tho  act 
of  taking  his  own  lite  from  the  effect  uhich,  by  the  general 
terms  used  in  the  policy,  Mlf-dettraettofl  was  to  have — 
namely,  to  avoid  the  policy."  For  travel  or  residence  be- 
yond the  limits  assigned  in  the  policy  and  for  hazardous 
occupations  .-ptrhil  permit?-  must  be  obtained  from  tho 
my;  and  the  extra  risk  involved  in  such  travel,  resi- 
dence, or  occupation  will  not  be  covered  until  the  company 
has  agreed  in  writing  t"  accept  it.  For  violation  of  the 
remaining  conditions  of  a  policy,  forfeiture  is  in  general 
absolute,  though  special  arrangements  or  pro\isions  arc 
sometimes  made  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  premium. 
The  premium  should,  however,  always  be  paid  promptly 
when  due.  All  the  calculations  arc  bused  upon  such  pay- 
ments, which  aro  the  very  life  of  a  policy,  and  could  not 
be  waived  to  any  extent  by  a  company  without  danger  to 
all  interested  in  it.  The  premiums  should,  moreover,  bo 
paid  in  fi*/{,  and  not  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  promis- 
sory notes.  Tho  '-note"  system  is  a  fallacious  one,  and 
many  companies  which  adopted  it  at  first  are  relinquish- 
ing it  as  fast  as  possible. 

Surrender. — After  a  certain  number  of  payments  have 
been  made  by  a  policy-holder,  companies  will  in  general, 
if  ho  apply  in  time  and  surrender  his  policy,  grant  him  a 
sum  of  money  called  ihe  surrender  value.  The  equitable 
surrender  value  of  a  policy  is  a  matter  much  in  dispute 
among  actuaries  and  others  interested  in  the  business,  and. 
is  much  misunderstood  among  the  assured.  Its  small 
amount  as  compared  with  tho  premiums  paid  astonishes 
the  policy-holder,  and  leads  him  to  think  he  has  been  im- 
posed upon.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  part  of 
the  premium  is  consumed  every  year  in  the  payment  of 
cost  of  assurance  and  expenses  ;  all  that  remain  are  the 
deposit  or  reserve,  and  in  mutual  companies  any  dividends 
which  may  have  accrued.  The  deposit,  called  sometimes 
the  "net  value"  of  a  policy,  is  contributed  by  the  policy- 
holder,  and  accumulated  to  aid  in  his  continued  assurance; 
dividends  arise  chiefly  from  the  over-payments  of  the  aa- 
sured,  and  in  mutual  companies  belong  to  them.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  it  can  bo  mathematically  determined,  the  sur- 
render value  of  a  policy  at  any  time  is  in  proprietary  com- 
panies tho  deposit  on  tho  policy  at  the  time,  and  in  mutual 
companies  tho  deposit  added  to  dividends  credited  to  tho 
policy. 

Surplus,  Profit*,  or  Dirfdcndn. — Each  of  the  assumptions 
made  in  calculating  the  nft  premium  gives  rise  to  surplus. 
That  premium  is  estimated  on  the  supposition  that  the 
death  rate  in  the  company  will  be  that  called  for  by  tho 
mortality  table,  and  that  but  4  per  cent,  interest  will  be 
realized  on  money.  No  properly  managed  company  expe- 
riences the  assumed  death  rate.  Tho  "  new  business  "  fur- 
nishes every  year  a  number  of  carefully  selected  lives, 
which,  being  better  for  some  years  than  the  average,  di- 
minish the  company's  mortuary  rate.  The  -ratio  of  tho 
estimated  to  tin-  actual  mortality  varies  in  different  compa- 
nies and  in  different  \iars.  and  depends  in  great  measure 
upon  the  skill  and  care  with  which  tho  risks  are  selected, 
ife  to  say,  further,  that  the  companies  get  »i>  instead 
of /our  per  cent,  on  their  investments;  some  of  them  ob- 
tain over  ACT-HI.  The  Inadtity,  added  to  the  net  premium 
for  expenses,  also  provides  surplus.  The  average  loading 
is  about  33  J  per  cent,  of  the  net  premium.  Tho  average 
expense  of  management  does  not  exceed  18  per  cent,  of  tho 
gross  premium  receipts. 

The  above-enumerated  sources  of  surplus  or  dividends 
are  the  chief,  and  are  likely  to  be  the  enduring  ones. 
There  is  another,  however,  which  is  mainly  due  tn  notabil- 
ity of  purpose  or  of  fortune  on  the  part  of  policy-holders 
— viz.  surrender  and  lapte  of  policies. 

Distribution  of  8nrpln*. — In  proprietary  companies  the 
surplus  belongs  to  the  stockholders,  and  is  their  profit.  In 
mutual  companies  it  belongs  to  tho  policy-holders,  from 
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whoso  necessary  overpayments  it  chiefly  arises,  and  repre- 
sents to  them,  not  profit,  but  lavingt.  The  proper  mode  of 
its  distribution  in  mutual  companies  is  a  somewhat  vexed 
question,  upon  which  many  opinions  have  been  expressed. 
A  comparatively  few  companies  in  the  U.  S.  use  the  "  per- 
centage "  plan  of  division ;  that  is,  the  share  of  each  policy- 
holder  is  determined  by  taking  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  premiums  paid.  By  this  method  the  age  of  the 
assured  is  not  considered,  and  the  origin  of  the  surplus  is 
ignored.  Most  companies  have,  however,  adopted  the  "con- 
tribution plan,"  devised  in  1862  by  Messrs.  Sheppard  IIo- 
mans  and  D.  Parks  Fackler,  who  were  at  the  time  actuaries 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  The 
design  of  this  plan  is  to  divide  the  surplus  among  the  pol- 
icy-holders in  proportion  to  their  individual  overpayments 
or  contributions  to  the  surplus  fund. 

The  method  of  determining  these  "proportions  over- 
paid" is,  briefly  and  without  the  use  of  equations,  as  fol- 
lows (it  is  assumed  that  the  policy  is  a  whole-life  one,  paid 
for  by  equal  annual  premiums):  At  the  bcyinniny  of  the 
year,  the  company  had  to  the  credit  of  the  policy  the  de- 
posit or  reserve  upon  it  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year 
and  the  full  annual  premium  then  just  paid.  From  the 
annual  premium  must  be  taken  the  proportion  of  actual 
expenses  properly  chargeable  to  the  policy  ;  the  remainder, 
added  to  the  reserve,  must  then  be  increased  by  interest  at 
the  rate  actually  received  by  the  company.  From  the 
amount  thus  obtained  must  be  taken — 1st,  the  actual  cost 
of  assurance  for  the  year ;  2d,  the  reserve  necessary  to  bo 
held  at  the  close  of  the  current  year  :  the  remainder  is  the 
contribution  to  surplus.  This  contribution,  added  to  the 
policy's  share  in  the  "miscellaneous  profits,"  if  any,  con- 
stitutes the  estimated  dividend  in  favor  of  the  policy.  The 
total  surplus  is  not  in  mutual  companies  distributed.  A 
portion  of  it  is  retained  as  a  contingent  fund  or  temporary 
reserve. 

Mullet  of  Applying  Dii'idendt. — There  arc  in  common  use 
two  ways  of  applying  the  dividend  credited  to  a  policy — 
viz.  to  the  purchase  of  an  additional  amount  of  assurance, 
and  as  cash  in  payment  of  premium.  Assume,  for  illustra- 
tion, a  life  policy  of  $5000  taken  out  at  age  30,  and  paid 
for  by  an  equal  annual  premium  of  $113.50;  and  further, 
that  after  it  has  run  four  years  a  dividend  of  $04.17  has 
been  credited  to  it.  The  holder  may  use  the  dividend — 
first,  to  purchase  an  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  policy. 
At  age  34,  to  which  the  assured  has  then  attained,  the  net 
single  premium  for  a  policy  of  $1000  is  $321.86  :  the  div- 
idend of  $04.17  will  therefore  purchase  an  addition  of 
$190.37,  no  expense  or  commissions  being  charged  to  the 
dividend.  This  addition,  sometimes  called  a  '•  reversionary 
dividend,"  of  $199.37  is  a  paid-up  policy  for  that  amount, 
and  earns  dividends :  it  is  payable  with  the  original  policy, 
and  is  in  general  subject  to  its  terms.  Second,  as  cash,  to 
diminish  by  $64.17  the  premium  then  just  due.  Other 
methods  of  application  have  been  and  are  still  employed  ; 
such  as  to  the  purchase  (the  assured  being  in  sound  health 
at  the  time)  of  a  temporary  assurance  for  one  or  more 
years ;  to  the  reduction  of  all  subsequent  premiums  for 
which  the  assured  is  liable;  to  limit  the  number  of  pre- 
miums required ;  but  the  two  first  given  are  the  chief  and 
grow  in  favor  every  year. 

Goeernmr.nl  Supervision. — A  few  of  the  U.  S.  have  no  laws 
regulating  life  companies  further  than  may  be  necessary  for 
purposes  of  taxation.  The  most  of  them,  however — and  all 
of  them  in  which  the  business  has  grown  to  be  of  any  import- 
ance—have made  special  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
policy-holders  and  the  supervision  of  companies  by  a  State 
officer.  The  following  brief  abstract  of  the  insurance  law  of 
New  York,  taken  from  Walford's  General  Insurance  Statutes 
of  the  U.  S.  (1871),  and  the  Supplement  thereto  (1872),  will 
well  illustrate  the  kind  of  supervision  exercised  and  of  pro- 
tection afforded  to  policy-holders.  In  New  York  a  State 
superintendent  of  insurance  has  supervision  of  companies; 
a  life  company  is  prohibited  from  taking  any  risks  other 
than  such  as  are  connected  with  or  appertain  to  making 
assurance  on  life  and  the  granting,  purchasing,  and  dis- 
posing of  annuities;  before  commencing  business  each  such 
company  must  have  a  capital  of  at  least  $100,000  paid  in 
and  invested  in  stocks  or  treasury  notes  of  the  U.  S.  or  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  or  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  im- 
proved and  unincuinbcrcd  real  estate  within  the  State  of 
New  York  worth  75  per  cent,  more  than  the  amount  loaned 
thereon,  exclusive  of  farm  buildings  thereon,  or  in  such 
stocks  and  securities  as  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  re- 
ceivable by  the  bank  department — such  securities,  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000  in  U.  S.  or  New  York  State  stocks,  to 
be  deposited  with  the  superintendent,  and  held  by  him  for 
the  security  of  policy-holders;  a  company  chartered  by 
another  State  and  wishing  to  transact  business  in  New 
York  must  have  the  same  amount  of  actual  capital  securely 
invested  as  companies  chartered  by  New  York;  the  super- 


intendent being  satisfied  of  a  company's  compliance  with 
the  law  will  issue  it  a  certificate  of  authority  to  commence 
business ;  each  company  chartered  by  the  State  must  invest 
its  funds  or  accumulations  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  un- 
incumbered  real  estate  within  the  State  of  New  York,  or 
outside  of  the  said  State  and  within  fifty  miles  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  sum  loaned 
thereon,  or  in  stocks  of  the  U.  S.,  stocks  of  the  State,  or 
of  any  incorporated  city  of  the  State  if  at  or  above  par, 
and  any  stocks  created  under  the  acts  of  the  State  that 
shall  be  at  the  time  of  such  investment  at  a  market  price 
in  the  city  of  New  York  at  or  above  par;  a  detailed  state- 
ment, on  blanks  furnished  by  the  superintendent,  must  bo 
made  of  its  affairs  by  each  company  transacting  business 
in  the  State  on  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year,  or 
within  sixty  djiys  thereafter — such  statement  to  contain  a 
particular  account  of  the  company's  assets,  liabilities,  in- 
come, and  expenditures  during  the  year,  the  number,  kind, 
and  amount  of  its  policies  in  force  at  the  commencement 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  number,  kind,  and  amount 
of  new  policies  issued  by  it  and  of  policies  terminated,  with 
the  mode  of  termination,  during  the  year;  the  information 
obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  companies  must  be 
arranged  and  tabulated  by  the  superintendent  and  pre- 
sented by  him,  with  such  remarks  and  recommendations  as 
he  may  deem  proper,  to  the  legislature  in  his  annual  re- 
port; the  superintendent  must  make  at  least  once  in  every 
five  years,  and  may  make  annually  in  bis  discretion,  valua- 
tions of  all  outstanding  policies  and  other  obligations  of 
every  American  life  company  doing  business  in  the  State — 
tho  valuation  of  the  policies  to  be  made  according  to  the 
American  Experience  Table  of  mortality  and  an  assumed 
rate  of  interest  at  4J  per  cent. ;  the  superintendent  is  em- 
powered to  address  inquiries  to  any  company  on  any  mat- 
ter connected  with  its  transactions,  reply  to  which  must  be 
promptly  m:ule  in  writing  under  penalty  of  a  revocation 
of  the  company's  authority  to  transact  business:  whenever 
the  superintendent  has  reason  to  suspect  the  correctness  of 
any  annual  statement,  or  that  the  affairs  of  a  company 
making  such  statement  are  in  unsound  condition,  he  must 
cause  an  examination  of  its  affairs  to  be  made,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  such  examination  must  have  free  access  to  the 
books  of  the  company,  and  is  authorized  to  examine  officers 
and  agents  under  oath,  the  penalty  for  refusing  the  requisite 
facilities  for  the  examination  being  the  forfeiture  of  the 
company's  charter  or  tho  revocation  of  its  authority  to 
transact  business  in  the  State — the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion to  bo  published  in  the  newspaper  in  which  State  no- 
tices arc  published  whenever  the  superintendent  shall  deem 
it  for  the  public  interest  to  do  so;  if  it  shall  appear  from 
examination  that  a  company  chartered  by  the  State  has 
assets  insufficient  to  reinsure  its  outstanding  risks,  the 
superintendent  must  communicate  the  fact  to  the  attorney- 
general  of  tho  State,  who  must  thereupon  present  the  com- 
pany in  tho  supreme  court,  and  after  a  full  hearing  the 
court  will,  if  the  assets  are  found  insufficient,  decree  a  dis- 
solution of  the  company  and  a  distribution  of  its  effects, 
including  tho  securities  deposited  with  the  superintendent; 
a  company  chartered  by  another  State  and  transacting 
business  in  New  York  will,  under  the  like  circumstance 
of  insufficient  assets,  have  its  certificate  of  authority  for 
the  transaction  of  business  in  the  State  revoked,  and  be 
compelled  to  ceaso  business  therein ;  when  a  company  in- 
tends to  discontinue  business  it  must  give  notice  to  the 
superintendent,  who  will  cause  notice  of  such  intention  to 
be  published  in  the  paper  in  which  State  notices  are  in- 
serted at  least  twice  a  week  for  six  months,  and  after  tho 
superintendent,  upon  full  examination  of  the  affairs  of  such 
company,  is  satisfied  that  all  the  liabilities  of  the  company 
are  fully  met,  he  is  then,  and  not  before,  to  deliver  up  to 
the  company  the  securities  held  by  him  for  the  protection 
of  the  policy-holders  of  the  company. 

Statistics. — There  were  in  Great  Britain  and  her  depend- 
encies, Jan.],  1871,  13(3  life  companies,  which  had  in  force 
1,243,439  policies,  assuring  £301,213,144.  In  (Germany 
(including  Austria  and  Switzerland),  there  were  at  the  same 
date  36  companies,  which  had  in  force  424,922  policies,  as- 
suring 401,032,407  thalers.  In  France  the  business  has, 
in  consequence  of  strong  prejudices  and  enactments  which 
early  prevailed  against  it,  and  have  but  recently  begun  to 
give  way,  made  but  slow  progress  ;  and  there  were,  Dec.  31, 
1871,  but  97,841  existing  policies,  assuring  973,000,000 
francs. 

In  1859  the  insurance  department  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  created  by  act  of  the  legislature  and  was  organized 
in  Jan..  1860.  Massachusetts  had  a  few  years  previously  es- 
tablished a  department  of  supervision,  and  subsequently 
other  States  followed  the  example.  The  healthful  influence 
exercised  by  State  laws  in  shaping  and  developing  the  busi- 
ness, the  public  confidence  begotten  of  State  supervision 
and  the  publication  of  detailed  annual  reports,  tho  activity 
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produced  by  the  personal  solicitations  of  numerous*  agents, 
extensive  advert  ising  through  10  W-JI:IJMT-,  circulars,  and 
pamphlets,  the  unsettled  state  of  monetary  values  in  the 
country  n<-ar  the  close  of  and  after  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
together  with  the  intrin-ic  \aiue  "1"  the  in-titution  itself, 
caused  the  bu.-inc.-s  in  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and  to  as- 
sume in  afcw  years  astounding  prOportioM*  lit  Ix't*  there 
wore  fifty-seven  companies  represented  in  Ne\\  York  Slate, 
which  together  issued  more  new  policies  in  that  nne  year 
than  the  total  number  of  policies  issued  by  all  American 
companies  combined  for  the  seventeen  years  from  1843- 
1858. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1S71  there  were  91  life  companies 
in  the  U.  S.,  which  had  in  force  841, "is  policies,  assuring 
$2,195,515,01:1;  the  income  of  the  companies  lor  the  year 
from  premiums  and  other  sources  was  $102,21 1,01 1  ;  their 
expenditures  for  the  pavinent  of  policy  and  other  claims 
were  stll,  Uis.9  l.">,  and  their  assets  were  $319,560,509.  In 
the  year  1S7I!  a  number  of  the  principal  life  companies  of 
the  U.  S.  formed  an  association  called  tho  Chamber  of  Life 
Insurance,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  unity  of  policy  and 
action  in  all  matters  in  which  their  interests  uro  common. 
Tho  chamber  has  its  head-quarters  in  the  cit\  of  New  York, 
but  includes  the  chief  companies  chartered  by  the  States  of 
Massachusetts.  Connecticut.  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, as  well  as  the  principal  New  York  companies.  It  is 
the  source  of  information  and  medium  of  conference  among 
these  institutions  in  relation  to  their  mortality  experience, 
to  the  State  laws  regulating  and  taxing  the  business,  to  the 
principles  on  which  fraudulent  practices  should  be  met  and 
suppressed,  and  to  various  other  subjects  in  which  all  re- 
spectable companies  can  have  but  the  one  aim  of  elevating 
the  character  and  increasing  the  security  of  the  business. 

(For  a  list  of  works  upon  assurance  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  A'eie  York  Iittiirnii:-'  I!'  /">rt  of  1868.  In  addition 
to  such  as  are  there  given  may  lie  mentioned  Barnes's  con- 

drliM'.l  eil.  of  the  .V-  n-  Ytn-l;  Inxitr<ni'-'  H'-pm-l*,  the  official 
reports  of  the  several  State  insurance  department*  or  bu- 
reaus, and  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Insurance  Con- 
vention of  tho  U.  S.,  held  in  New  York  City  in  1871.) 

J.  H.  VAN  AMRISGE. 

Lifeboats,  boats  constructed  especially  for  the  escape 
of  persons  from  vessels  wrecked  or  in  jeopardy.  As  long 
ago  as  1777,  M.  Bcrnicrcs  of  Paris  projected  a  vessel  for 
inland  and  short  sea-voyages,  and  his  experimental  craft 
showed  such  resistance  to  capsizing  that  it  must  have  em- 
braced sonic  of  the  leading  features  of  the  modern  lifeboat. 
The  inventor  of  the  latter  was  Lionel  Lukens,  who  on  Nov. 
2,  1785,  secured  an  English  patent  on  his  improvements; 
and  as  his  name  has  been  obscured  by  the  success  of  tho 
person  who  appropriated  his  system,  tardy  justice  to  his 
memory  may  be  fitly  done  by  quoting  verbatim  the  abridg- 
ment of  his  specification,  as  follows :  "  To  the  outside?  of 
boats  and  vessels  of  the  common  or  of  any  other  form  arc 
projecting  gunnels  sloping  from  tho  top  of  the  common 
gunnel  in  a  faint  curve  towards  tho  water,  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  oars  in  rowing,  and  from  the  extreme  projec- 
tion (which  may  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  size 
and  use  tho  boat  or  vessel  is  intended  for)  returns  to 
the  side  in  a  faint  curve  at  a  proper  distance  above  the 
water-line.  These  projecting  gunnels  may  bo  made  solid, 
of  any  light  materials  that  will  repel  water,  or  hollow  and 
watertight,  or  of  cork,  and  covered  with  thin  wood,  can- 
vas, leather,  tin,  or  any  other  light  metal,  mixture,  or  com- 
position." Lukens  also  proposed  that  "the  spaces  under 
the  seats  be  made  watertight  or  filled  with  cork,  and  a  false 
metal  keel  fitted."  Like  many  another  meritorious  inven- 
tion, this  was  neglected  and  disregarded  by  the  public,  and 
it  is  not  known  that  the  inventor  ever  received  one  word 
of  appreciation  or  one  shilling  of  reward  for  an  improve- 
ment that  has  saved  thousands  of  lives  during  the  nine- 
tenths  of  a  century  that  has  elapsed  since  then.  It  is  a 
rule  of  almost  universal  application  that  popular  attention 
is  seldom  successfully  called  to  any  means  of  saving  life  or 
securing  personal  safety  except  through  some  dire  calam- 
ity ;  and  the  adoption  of  lifeboats  was  no  exception.  In 
Sept.,  1789,  the  Newcastle  ship  Adventure  stranded  on  the 
sands  in  Tynemouth  Haven,  Knglnnd,  "  in  the  midst  of 
tremendous  breakers, "  but  at  only  300  yards  from  the 
shore ;  and  in  full  sight  of  multitudes  unable  to  assist,  the 
crew  dropped  from  the  rigging,  one  by  one,  into  the  waters 
below.  In  the  consequent  excitement  of  public  feeling  a 
meeting  was  called,  a  reward  offered  for  a  lifeboat,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  examine  plans.  The  committee 
adopted  the  plan  presented  by  Henry  Oreathcad,  who  in 
all  essential  respects  copied  Lnkens's  invention,  and  who 
has  been  proclaimed  far  and  wide  as  the  inventor  of  a  life- 
boat which  does  not  appear  to  embrace  a  single  important 
element  devised  by  him,  while  the  expense  of  its  construc- 
tion was  borne  by  the  committee  aforesaid.  Greathead's 
boat  was  constructed  with  cork  floats  arranged  in  and 


around  the  sides  and  gunnels,  and  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  well  proportioned  for  its  work.  It  was  double- 
banked  lor  ten  oarsmen,  and  carried  a  steersman  at  each 
end.  the  craft  being  a  "  double  cndcr  "  or  pointed  at  each 
extremity.  It  was  thirty  feet  long,  ten  wide,  and  three 
feet  three  inches  deep,  contained  7UU  pounds  of  cork,  and 
had  oars  of  fir,  better,  in  the  rough  witter,  thiin  the  more 
pliant  and  ela-lic  ash.  In  the  old  Cy. /../,. i./r'.i  ot  Dr.  Kecs 
(1806-11)  is  a  description  of  (ireathead's  boat  which  would 
almost  serve  the  purpose  of  a  working  speeilieation,  and 
this  old-time  cruft,  where  modern  sheet-metal  lifeboats 
cannot  bo  conveniently  obtained,  would  still  be  of  utility 
and  value.  <;  real  he, id's  boat  was  first  tried  at  South 
Shields  in  Jan.,  IT'.n).  where  it  brought  off  the  crew  from  a 
stranded  ship.  In  less  than  twenty  years  thereafter  it  had 
saved  the  lives  of  more  than  200  persons  that  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  rescued.  (It-cathead  received  gold 
medals  from  the  Humane  Society  and  the  Society  of  Arts, 
a  diamond  ring  from  the  emperor  of  Russia,  100  gm 
from  the  Lloyds,  and  £1200  sterling  limn  Parliament.  Tho 
Lloyds  gave  £2000  to  encourage  the  building  of  lifeboats 
along  the  British  coast,  and  hence  their  use  became  e.-t:ib- 
lishcd.  About  ISO.'i,  Christopher  Wilson  proposed  to  make 
the  gunnels  hollow  and  to  divide  them  into  compartments, 
so  that  injury  to  one  portion  would  leave  the  other  intact. 
This  addition  to  Lukcns's  invention  was  a  judicious  adapt- 
ation of  the  Chinese  system  of  forming  a  vessel  in  a  num- 
ber of  watertight  chambers.  Tin'  same  principle  is  em- 
braced in  the  American  lifeboats  of  Joseph  Francis,  which 
are  made  of  sheet-metal,  and  are  adopted  at  the  twenty- 
four  life  stations  on  our  coasts.  It  is  also  embraced  in  the 
boat  of  the  Britisli  Lifeboat  Institution.  This  craft  is  a 
double-banked,  flat-bottomed  bunt,  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  eight  feet  wide,  with  its  ends  two  feet  higher  than  its 
central  portion.  It  has,  like  previous  boats,  an  iron  keel. 
This  keel  weighs  800  pounds.  On  each  side  arc  airtight 
chambers.  The  floor  of  the  boat  is  about  coincident  with 
the  water-line,  and  tho  space  between  it  and  the  bottom 
is  filled  with  cork,  etc.  It  is  stated  that  from  the  year 
1*21  to  IM'I.'I  n"t  less  than  1-1,980  persons  were  saved  by 
lifeboats  on  the  English  coast.  Tho  Francis  lifeboat  is 
peculiar  in  the  method  of  its  construction,  being  formed 
of  two  pieces,  each  brought  to  shape  in  dies  operated  by 
hydraulic  power,  the  two  halves  being  afterwards  firmly 
secured  together.  The  material  is  sheet  copper;  it  is  cor- 
rugated by  the  dies,  so  as  to  give  longitudinal  strength 
and  stiffness  ;  the  boat  is  provided  with  a  number  of  water- 
tight air-chambers  or  compartments  to  ensure  its  buoy- 
ancy. This  is  the  boat  now  in  nse.  Mr.  Francis's  original 
idea,  brought  forward  about  1839,  was  to  construct  the 
craft  of  copper  cylinders  firmly  bound  side  by  side  by 
metal  bands,  and  the  whole  furnished  with  an  iron  keel. 

Of  course  very  many  alleged  improvements  in  lifeboats 
have  been  brought  forward,  but  few  or  none  appear  to  have 
practical  utility  beyond  those  just  described.  An  illustra- 
tion of  each  of  the  more  noticeable  varieties  of  these  may, 
however,  be  of  interest.  For  example,  Fackrell's  lifeboat, 
Fro.  1. 


LJ 

Faekrell's  lifeboat. 

projected  during  tho  past  year  ( 1S74),  embraces  the  prin- 
ciple of  tho  tireeulander's  kyock,  tho  passengers  being 
placed  in  circular  openings  formed  in  the  closed  deck  or 
top  of  the  boat,  and  closely  packed  around  the  middle  by 
suitable  waterproof  material,  llensel's  (1866)  embraced 
Fio.  2. 


Hensol's  lifeboat. 


an  oblong  annular  raft  having  a  closed  cabin  suspended 
longitudinally  on  gudgeons  or  spindles  within  the  central 
space  of  the  raft,  and  provided  with  a  screw  propeller  at 
each  end  worked  by  a  crank  attached  to  the  end  of  tho 
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?ropeller  shaft  extended  within  the  cabin  for  the  purpose. 
,cgros  (18S8)  made  the  outer  sides  of  his  boat  of  metal, 
'  while  tbe  top  and  unexposed  surfaces  are  of  rubber  or 


FIG.  3. 


other  airproof  flexible 
material."  W.  N.  Clark 
in  185'J  proposed  a  novel 
combination  of  water- 
cask,  boat,  raft,  and  life- 
float  all  in  one.  the  merit 
of  whieh  is  hardly  com- 
mensurate with  its 
unique  character.  Ho 
simply  made  one  side  Lcgros' lifeboat, 

of  the  cask  on  a  curve  somewhat  approximating  that  of 
the  keel  of  a  boat,  and  provided  the  other  with  a  covered 
FIG.  4. 


Clark's  e;i>k-lifeboat. 

opening,  which,  being  unclosed,  was  to  admit  the  lower 
extremities  of  the  passenger,  while  the  upper  projected 
above  as  in  the  kyaek. 

In  cases  of  emergency  an  ordinary  ship's  boat  ma.y  have 
its  buoyancy  very  much  increased,  and  be  thereby  fitted 
for  use  as  a  lifeboat,  by  tying  empty  casks  at  the  sides, 
which  serve  in  a  rude  way  the  same  purpose  as  the  cork 
floats  or  empty  chambers  in  the  gunnels  of  regularly  con- 
structed lifeboats.  Spars  or  any  other  buoyant  material 
may  be  lashed  in  place  in  the  same  way,  and  will  servo  the 
same  purpose  in  proportion  to  their  lightness. 

The  life-car  is  a  kind  of  boat,  closed  in  on  top,  and  de- 
signed to  be  drawn  through  the  surf  between  the  vessel  and 
the  shore.  In  order  to  do  this  a  hawser  is  stretched  from 
one  point  to  the  other;  the  car  is  attached  to  the  hawser  by 
rings  provided  on  the  free  ends  of  suspending  chains  fixed 
to  the  ends  of  the  car.  A  line  attached  to  each  extremity 
of  the  car  enables  it  to  be  drawn  to  and  fro.  The  life-car 

FIG.  5. 


Francis's  life-car. 

used  in  this  country  was  devised  by  Mr.  J.  Francis,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Francis  lifeboat  previously  referred  to.  (For 
life-saving  apparatus  in  which  the  principle  of  the  raft  is 
substituted  for  that  of  the  boat,  sec  LIFE-RAFTS.) 

JAMES  A.  WHITNEY. 

Life  Estate.  See  ESTATE.  DOWER,  JOINTURE,  EJIBLE- 
MENTS,  ESTOVERS. 

Life  Insurance.  See  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  by  PROF.  J. 
II.  VAN  AMRINGE,  A.  M. 

Life-Preserver,  a  small  buoy  designed  for  attach- 
ment to  the  person,  and  made  either  of  canvas  or  other 
fabric  stuffed  with  cork,  or  of  india-rubber  and  inflaled 
with  air.  The  former  is  open  to  the  objection  of  being 
bulky  and  occupying  considerable  room  when  not  in  use; 
the  latter,  to  that  of  being  liable  to  injury  from  punctures, 
and  also  of  requiring  more  or  less  intelligent  manipulation 


FIG.  1. 


before,  in  the  hurry  of  emergencies,  it  can  be  made  ready 
and  attached  for  use.  Add  to  this  that  india-rubber  is  rapidly 
destroyed  by  contact  with  oils,  grease,  etc.,  and  it  is  man- 
ifest that,  all  things  considered,  for  most  forms  of  life-pre- 
servers cork  is  to  be  preferred.  Many  different  varieties 
of  life-preservers  have  been  devised,  among  which  the 
following  arc  the  most  important. 

Annular  Life-preservers. — These  are  simply  large  rings, 
either  of  inflated  rubber  or  cork-stuffed  canvas,  the  hole  in 
the  centre  being  large  enough  to  receive  the  waist  of  the 
wearer,  the  device  being  worn  beneath  the  arms.  This  is 
a  clumsy  form,  and,  although  calculated  to  keep  the  head 
and  shoulders  above  water,  must  materially  interfere  with 
any  freedom  of  movement  of  the  arms. 

Block  Life-preservers. — Commonly  made  of  blocks  of 
cork  enclosed  in  canvas,  two  blocks  being  hinged  together 
by  a  sewn  joint  in  the  fabric.  These  may  be  used  as  sim- 
ple buoys.  A  more  elaborate  construction  makes  the  space 
of  fabric  between  the  blocks  large  enough  for  a  hole  through 
which  the  head  may  be  thrust,  the  fabric  resting  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  wearer,  and  the  blocks,  one  on  the  breast 
and  one  at  the  back,  being  held  close  to  the  body  by  suit- 
ably arranged  strings. 

Life-Jlonts. — Hollow  drums,  provided  with  straps  and 
buckles  for  attaching  the  apparatus 
to  the   person :    tbe   more  complete 
have  receptacles  for  saving  papers, 
socket  for  staff  of  a  signal  nag,  etc. 
L-ife-pi'eserviny  Mitttrt'sses. — There 
have  been  many  of  these.    In  one  the 
mattress  has  the  usual  wooden  side- 
pieces,  but  is  construi-teii  wilii  an  up- 
per and  lower  thickness  of  canvas- 
cased  cork,  between  which  arc  placed 
one    or    more    air-filled    mattresses. 
Such  an  apparatus  would  doubtless 
be  of  utility  if  kept  intact,   but   it 
would  have  to  be  (as  has  been  pro- 
posed) made  in  several  sections  if  to 
serve  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary 
Jife-float,  or  if  not  sectional  in  struc- 
ture would  provide  simply  a  small 
though     extremely     buoyant     raft. 
Another   nnd    smaller   mattress    (J. 
F.   Peek's,  1874)  is  designed  to  bo 
folded  upon  the  front  and  back,  with 
Peck's  life-preserving    t|lc  cn(js  i,ci(j  jn  ],iacc  by  straps  pass- 
mattress,  ing  over  the  shoulders  of  the  wearer. 
Life-preserving  Jackets. — These  may  be  of  cither  inflated 
india-rubber  or  cork.      Air-filled  jackets  were  known  as 
FIG.  2. 


Mrs.  Cogswell's  life-preserving  jacket. 

long  ago  as  1724,  and  cork  jackets  were  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans, but  both  varieties  have  been  much  improved  in  mod- 
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ern  times.     The  simplest  arc  made  without  alcove.*,  and 
button  around  (lie  upper  part  of  the  body.     The  b< 
of   strong    fabric    Btaned    wit h 
granulated  cork,  and  quilled  in 
ribs  or  corrugations  topn-vi'iit 

the  displstrrrin-iit  -if  the  slutlili'-; 
from  dillVrciit  [Kirts  <-!'  t  In-  ja^K- 
ot.  The  cork  jiickct  invented 
by  Mrs.  K.  It.  Cogswell  of  New 
York  (is::; i  is  rontitructed  with 
supplemental  Hunts  at  front  and 

'.\  li'h-li  il'-pend  like  the 
skirts  of  a  coat  except  when 
the  wearer  i-'  in  the  water, 
when  the  floats  rise  by  their 
own  buoyanev  a^iiinst  the  breast 
and  behind  the  shoulders,  and 
thereby  assist  the  usual  jacket- 
portion  in  their  tlotative  ac- 
tion ;  a  belt  stuffed  with  gran- 
ulated oiu-k  is  attached  to  the 
waist  of  the  jacket,  and  the  Nelson's  lifo-prosorving  vest, 
arms  and  collar  are  also  filled  with  the  same  material, 
quilted  in  to  keep  it  in  place.  Various  rubber  vests,  to 

FIG.  5.  FIG.  6. 


Macintosh's  life-pre-  Porter's  life-preserving 

serving  trousers.  trousers. 

bo  inflated  with  air  through  a  tube  and  mouthpiece,  like 
the  rubber  float,  have  been  devised.     In  R.  L.  Nelson's  ia- 


Fio.  8. 


Paul  lioyton  • 

vention,  made  ns  long  ago  as  1854,  flat  but  expansible  rub- 
ber sacks  were  fitted  within  the  lining  of  an  ordinary  vest 


in  such  manner  as  to  bo  easily  worn  under  ordinary  con- 
iliti'.ns,  but  furnished  with  the  tube  and  mouthpiece  for 
inflation  when  required. 

Life-prettrriii'i      'I'mimm. — Those     comprise     tr<"; 
boots,  and  annular  life-preserver,  all  in  one.  and  the  n'rst 
projector  of  them  appears  t»  ha\e  heen  Mr.  ,f.  Maeiuto-!i, 
whose  patent  was  dated  .Nov.  II.  IsiiT.     The  Mara 

cing  his  feet 1  legs  in  a  pair  ipf  suck-like  pantaloons  ll 

at  the  lower  e.vtn  -in  it  i>  •-.  brought  the  air  or  fork -.-tulie.l 
anniiliis  up  beneath  his  armpit-,  hi*  trunk  beini;  enclosed 
within  a  Hack-like  Ij'My  connect  ini;  the  ami  ul  u-  to  tin-  trou- 
sers.  In  1S40  one  I!.  Porter,  emulous  of  Mr.  Macintosh, 
ad. led  to  the  feet-portions  of  the  device  a  pair  of  feathering 
or  duck's-foot  propellers,  to 
enable  the  wearer  to  swim 
ashore  with  greater  case. 

XHI'M. — Tho 
success  of  (.'apt.  Paul 
lioyton  in  crossing  the  British 
Channel  in  an  air-tilled  wa- 
terproof dress  has  given  to 
tliis  variety  of  lite-preservers 
a  prom  i  i  before  at- 

tained. Although  Boyton's 
first  attempt,  during  which  ho 
was  fifteen  hours  in  the  water, 
was  a  failure,  his  nuhsequent 
s  proved  the  great  util- 
ity ol  sue!)  apparatus  when 
properly  constructed  and  ap- 
plied. The  apparatus  used  by 
llovton  was  that  patented  by 
Clark  S.  Merriman  of  Vnllisca, 
la..  July  1C,  1872,  and  its  ob- 
ject, as  set  forth  by  the  in- 
ventor, "is  to  provide  a  wa- 
terproof life-preserving  dress 
sufficiently  inflated  with  air 
to  sustain  the  weight  required, 
while  the  limbs  are  allowed 
full  freedom  of  action  in  swim- 
ming; and  the  vital  heat  is 
retained  in  the  body,  the  in- 
tervention of  a  stratum  of  air 
between  the  body  and  the 
dress  acting  as  a  non  -  con- 
ductor of  heat."  The  dress 
is  made  of  india-rubber,  and  comprises  a  head-dress, 
jacket,  and  trousers,  the  whole  so  connected  as  to  form  an 
airtight  suit  which  can  be  inflat- 
ed, like  an  ordinary  india-rubber 
life-preserver,  with  the  breath. 
Boy  ton  is  stated  to  have  attached 
a  sail  to  the  suit  to  assist  bis  prog- 
ress while  at  sea. 

Life-prtatrrinff  Rttcketa  are 
made  buoyant  with  cork.  So  also 
are  stools,  or  the  latter  may  be 
made  hollow  and  tight  merely,  and 
air-filled.  Among  the  curiosities 
of  lite  preservers  may  be  men- 
tioned Schofield's  (ISCa),  in  which 
Sehofield's  life-preserver.  an  annlllnr  float  }„  providc(]  for 

attachment  to  the  head,  the  float  carrying  a  mouthpiece 
and  pipe,  through  which  the  wearer  is  expected  to  breathe 
when  entirely  submerged.  JAMBS  A.  WHITNET. 

Life-Rafts.  In  the  absence  of  boats,  a  raft  made  of 
spars,  doors,  etc.  is  the  oldest  craft  of  the  shipwrecked. 
As  rafts  are  presumed  to  be  less  expensive,  in  proportion 
to  carrying  capacity,  than  boats,  and  moreover  occupy  less 
space  when  not  in  use.  very  many  plans  for  their  improved 
construction  have  been  proposed.  The  most  feasible  of 
these  are  such  as  combine  some  ordinary  use.  as  that  of  a 
mattress,  settee,  bench,  or  the  like,  with  those  of  a  life- 
Flo.  1. 


Merriman's  life-preserving 
suit. 


II.  B.  Mountain's  life-raft, 

preserver  on   a  largo  scale.     A  life-preserving   mattress, 
weighing  17  pounds,  capable  of  sustaining  in  the  water 
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284  pounds,  was  manufactured  some  years  ago  in  London. 
It  was  designed  more  as  a  simple  life-preserver  than  as  a 
raft,  yet  the  combination  of  two  or  more  of  them  would 
appear  to  provide  an  efficient  variety  of  the  latter.  This 
combination  of  distinct  mattresses  to  form  a  raft  is  an  old 
idea,  but  has  been  the  subject  of  successive  improvements. 
Among  the  most  recent  of  these  is  that  of  H.  IJ.  Mountain 
(1873),  in  which  a  waterproof  canvas  sack  has  its  lateral 
edges  secured  along  the  centres  of  two  mattresses  in  such 
manner  as  to  provide  an  open  chamber  between  them  cap- 
able of  holding  several  persons,  while  the  downward  strain 
upon  the  mattresses  being  exerted  centrally  and  longitudi- 
nally thereon,  ensures  their  retention  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Silver's  mattresses  were  composed  of  waterproof 
tubes  distended  with  horsehair  or  cocoanut  fibres,  the  tubes 
forming  sections  independent  of  each  other,  so  that  the 
failure  of  one  would  not  affect  the  other.  These  tubes  ap- 
parently owed  their  buoyancy  mainly  to  their  contained 
air,  on  which  account  they  would,  like  air-filled  life-pre- 
servers, be  to  some  extent  objectionable.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  material  that  will  be  best  for 
buoyancy  and  at  the  same  time  best  for  comfort  to  the 
occupant  of  the  mattress  during  its  normal  use.  The  best 
buoyant  material  is  undoubtedly  cork  soaked  in  linseed  oil, 
tho  oil  preventing  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  cork, 
which  rapidly  reduces  the  flotative  power  of  the  matori:il 
to  a  degree  estimated  at  40  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  oil  is  found  to  rot  the  canvas.  A  fabric  which  will  be 
at  the  same  time  water  and  oil  proof  would  add  very  much 
to  the  utility  of  this  class  of  apparatus. 
FIG.  2. 


Van  Zille,  Griffin  &  Dey's  life-raft  and  settee. 

Another  idea,  that  of  a  bench,  is  shown  in  the  invention 
of  Van  Zille,  Griffin  &,  Dey  (1855),  which  has  the  form  of 
a  boat  divided  in  vertical  longitudinal  sections,  with  longi- 
tudinal flotativo  seats,  two  adjacent  ends  being  hinged  to- 
gether. When  the  apparatus  was  opened  out  it  presented 
the  appearance  of  two  settees  ranged  in  line,  and  could  be 
used  as  such.  When  folded  together  and  fastened,  a  boat 
was  formed,  needing  only  the  addition  of  thwarts  and  oars 
to  be  ready  for  use. 


FIG.  3. 


Simonds'  life-raft. 

Of  rafts  to  bo  carried  on  deck,  there  have  been  numerous 
modifications.  Among  these  is  that  of  Simonds  (1857),  in 
which  a  number  of  air-filled  floats  are  surrounded  by  an 
outer  casing  of  cork,  enclosed  in  canvas,  ribbed  or  corru- 
gated to  form  the  cork  into  sections. 

A  favorite  plan  with  projectors,  though  seldom  or  never 
adopted  by  shipbuilders,  is  that  of  so  constructing  the 
cabins  of  a  vessel  that  they  may  be  readily  detached  in 
case  of  accident  to  the  hull.  An  example  is  found  in  W.  R. 
Jackson's  plan  of  1855.  He  claimed  "  the  construction  of 

FIG.  4. 


W.  R.  Jackson's  detachable  cabin. 

a  deck  or  saloon  cabin  of  a  steam  or  other  vessel  so  that  it 
shall  admit  of  being  separated  from  the  hull,  and  form 
itself  into  an  escape  or  lifeboat."  He  also  provided  a  sys- 
tem of  devices  for  readily  detaching  and  launching  the 
cabin  from  the  hull.  Less  feasible  than  this  is  the  idea  of 
making  the  upper  deck  itself  detachable;  the  deck  requir- 


ing a  firmness  of  fixation  to  strengthen  the  vessel  incon- 
sistent with  its  ready  and  hurried  detachment. 

Life-buoys  are  made  circular  in  form  and  flat,  and  are 
provided  centrally  with  an  elevated  light  provided  by 
chemicals,  the  combustion  of  which  is  not  extinguished 
by  water.  They  are  provided  with  pendent  or  free-ended 
ropes,  by  which  persons  may  grasp  and  climb  upon  the 
buoy.  Circular  life-rafts  have  also  been  constructed  with 
a  mast  and  sail  and  other  conveniences,  and  some  have 
given  excellent  results  in  long  experimental  trips,  but  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  to  the  extent  that  their 
merits,  apparently,  would  warrant. 

The  above  are  life-saving  rafts,  manufactured  as  ad- 
juncts of  a  vessel,  and  designed  as  parts  of  its  permanent 
outfit;  but  in  cases  of  emergency  very  efficient  apparatus 
may  be  improvised  from  spars,  canvas,  and  empty  casks, 
according  to  Cook's  invention,  which  consisted  of  a  square 
frame  with  canvas  nailed  across  it,  and  with  a  closely- 
buoyed  cask  lashed  at  each  corner.  In  tolerably  smooth 
water  ten  men  may  be  supported  by  a  large  cask  provided 
with  ropes  for  holding  on.  The  drawback  to  a  raft  made  on 
the  just-indicated  principle  is  that,  made  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  a  storm  or  wreck,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
have  strength  or  permanence  in  a  heavy  sea  or  for  more 
than  a  short  time.  It  has  been  sensibly  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  well  for  every  vessel  on  the  occur- 
rence of  danger  to  have  all  empty  casks  well  stoppered  and 
tied  with  loose-lying  ropes,  for  use  in  event  of  disaster. 
The  catamaran,  usi.'il  un  the  M:ulra.<  coast,  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  other  places,  is  formed  of  three  logs 
lashed  side  by  side,  the  middle  log  being  the  larger,  and 
the  entire  raft  being  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  long, 
and  from  thirty  inches  to  three  1'ect  and  a  half  in  width. 
Where  no  lifeboat  is  available,  a  rude  raft  of  this  kind 
might  in  some  cases  serve  the  purpose  of  one,  as  the  cata- 
maran is  said  to  be  more  easily  managed  than  nny  other 
form  of  craft.  JAMES  A.  WHITNEY. 

lii  if'a  in  cut  [Lat.  ligamentiim,  a  "  binding  "],  a  name 
given  to  many  structures  in  the  animal  organism  whose 
function  it  is  to  hold  other  organs  in  their  places.  The 
articular  ligaments  are  found  in  most  of  the  movable 
joints.  They  consist  in  most  cases  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
which  is  very  flexible,  tough,  and  inelastic.  Some,  like  a 
part  of  the  ligaments  of  the  vertebra;,  are  partly  of  yellow 
fibrous  tissue,  which  is  very  elastic.  Articular  ligaments 
are  captmlar  when  they  invest  a  joint  on  all  sides;  fascic- 
itlar,  when  they  arc  flat  bands  of  fibrous  tissue  passing 
from  bone  to  bone  ;  funicular,  when  they  are  rounded  cords. 
Many  of  the  viscera  (as  the  liver,  mammary  gland,  uterus, 
bladder,  etc.)  have  ligaments  holding  them  in  place.  Some 
are  suspensory,  receiving  the  weight  of  the  organ;  others 
are  latercl,  acting  as  guys  or  stays  to  prevent  lateral  dis- 
placement. Folds  of  peritoneum,  aborted  foetal  vessels,  or 
slips  of  fascia,  arc  made  to  serve  as  ligaments  for  the  vis- 
cera. 

Li'gan  [Lat.  ligare,  to  "  bind,"  to  "  tie ;"  ligament 
"band"],  goods  belonging  to  a  vessel's  cargo  which  by 
reason  of  the  vessel's  being  shipwrecked,  or  because  they 
are  thrown  overboard  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  wreck 
or  other  disaster,  are  sunk  in  the  sea,  but  are  tied  to  a  cork 
or  buoy  in  order  to  be  found  again.  By  the  common  law, 
goods  of  this  kind,  when  found  by  any  person  other  than 
the  owner,  belong  to  the  Crown  or  state,  unless  the  owner 
appears  to  claim  them,  when  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the 
possession.  He  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  right  of  owner- 
ship in  goods  lost  or  sacrificed  at  sea  which  are  not  at- 
tached to  a  buoy,  if  he  asserts  his  title  to  them.  A  fortiori 
is  this  the  case  when  he  has  used  this  special  means  of 
designating  the  position  of  the  goods,  and  thereby  indicated 
his  purpose  of  recovering  them  and  retaining  them  as  his 
property.  (See  FLOTSAM,  JETSAM,  WRECK.) 

GEORGE  CHASE.     REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Jjig'llture  [Lat.  lit/are,  "to  bind"],  in  music,  the  black 
line  or  band  which  connects  the  stems  of  quavers,  semi- 
quavers, etc.,  and  forms  them  into  groups.  In  ancient  ec- 
clesiastical music  several  minim*  also  are  frequently  linked 
together  in  groups  by  the  same  means,  the  general  rule 
being  that  of  a  note  or  group  of  notes  for  each  syllable  of 
the  words. 

Light  (Rev.  GEORGE  C.),  b.  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va., 
Feb.  28,  1785;  joined  the  Western  AI.  E.  conference  in 
1806,  and  labored  extensively  and  efficiently  in  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi ;  was  several 
years  agent  of  the  Colonization  Society.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  pulpit  ability.  D.  in  Yicksburg,  Miss.,  Feb.  28, 
1860.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Light  [Ger.  HcJit ;  Lat.  lux;  Gr.  Aev*d?;  Sans.  M£,-to 
"look  ''or  "see"],  the  medium  of  vision  and  the  subject  of 
the  science  of  optics.  Two  theories  have  been  maintained  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  light,  either  of  which  is  supported 
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by  tho  authority  of  very  illustrious  mimes.  According  to 
the  first  of  these,  light  is  ft  material  emanation  thrown 
off  by  the  luminous  body,  and  its  jmrticlcs  constantly  trav- 
erse and  till  the  entire  illuminated  space,  so  long  as  the 
source  continues  unexhausted.  According  to  tho  second, 
there  is  no  transfer  of  matter  from  the  source  of  light  to 
the  surrounding  region,  but  there  i'«  a  transfer  ol'/oi-ce 
through  the  medium  of  an  elastic  fluid  which  fills  all  .-pace, 
and  whoso  molecules  in  contact  with  tho  luminous  body, 
being  disturbed  by  that  body,  transmit  the  disturbance  to 
those  more  remote  by  means  of  undulations  which  su 
each  other  uninterruptedly  until  the  cause  which  produced 
them  ceases  to  act.  Tho  first  of  these  two  hypotheses  seems 
to  have  been  of  very  early  origin.  It  received  I  be  sanction 
of  Newton,  and  was  made  by  him  the  basis  of  his  reason- 
ings in  regard  to  optical  phenomena.  It  is  hence  commonly 
called  the  Newtonian  theory.  Until  an  advanced  period 
in  the  present  century  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  gen- 
erally accepted  theory,  Laplace,  in  his  great  work  on 
celestial  mechanics,  has  founded  all  his  investigations  in 
regard  to  aberration  and  astronomical  refraction  upon  it. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  by  its  advoe.iti-s — if  there  remain 
any  who  adhere  to  it  still — -that  it  presents,  even  before  we 
follow  it  into  its  applications  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  which  attend  it,  many  serious  difficulties.  In 
the  first  place,  if  light  consist  of  material  particles,  these 
articles  must  bo  of  inconceivable  minuteness,  or  their 
iving  force  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  every  structure, 
no  matter  how  solid  or  how  tenacious  it  might  be,  which 
they  should  encounter  in  their  flight.  A  single  grain  of 
matter  moving  with  the  velocity  of  light  would  have  a 
quantity  of  motion  equal  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball  of  100 
pounds  weight  moving  with  tho  velocity  of  1500  feet  per 
second.  But  since  destructive  power  is  proportioned  not 
to  the  quantity  of  motion,  but  to  the  thing  font,  which 
varies  as  the  square  of  tho  velocity,  a  single  grain  of  mat- 
ter moving  with  I  he  velocity  of  light  would  have  a  destructive 
power  equal  to  that  of  amass  of  3360  tons  moving  with  the  ve- 
locity of  1500  feet.  If  light  be  material,  therefore,  its  parti- 
cles must  be  many  millions  of  times  less  in  weight  than  a 
single  grain.  We  have  no  instruments  sufficiently  delicate 
to  detect  a  weight  so  minute.  Still,  it  would  be  possible, 
by  optical  arrangements,  to  concentrate  many  millions  of 
particles  upon  a  single  point.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  test  the  question  by  the  use  of  such  expedients.  Dr. 
Priestley,  in  his  history  of  light  and  colors,  describes  an 
experiment  in  which  ho  directed  the  light  of  the  sun,  by 
means  of  a  concave  mirror  having  four  square  feet  of  sur- 
face, upon  a  balance  of  exceeding  delicacy,  without  pro- 
ducing any  sensible  impression.  Dr.  Priestley  docs  not 
consider  that  in  such  an  experiment  it  is  the  moment,  and 
not  the  weight,  of  tho  particles  of  light  that  would  ho 
measured.  The  amount  of  inertia  in  any  balance,  how- 
ever delicate,  is  sufficient  to  render  it  an  instrument  not 
very  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view.  The  presence 
of  the  air  is  also  a  disadvantage,  both  on  account  of  its  own 
resistance  to  motion,  and  on  account  of  the  currents  created 
by  the  heat  which  attends  tho  direction  of  the  solar  focus 
upon  any  solid.  The  following  experiment  by  Mr.  Bonnet 
avoids  these  objections.  This  brief  account  is  taken  from 
Prof.  Lloyd's  Eslaij  an  the  Uiiiliilatury  Thrnri/,  edition  of 
1857:  "A  slender  straw  was  suspended  horizontally  by 
means  of  a  single  fibre  of  tho  spider's  thread.  To  one  end 
of  this  delicately  suspended  lever  was  attached  a  small 
piece  of  white  paper,  and  the  whole  was  enclosed  within  a 
glass  vessel  from  which  the  air  was  withdrawn  by  tho  air- 
pump.  The  sun's  rays  were  then  concentrated  by  means 
of  a  large  lens,  and  suffered  to  fall  upon  the  paper,  but 
without  any  perceptible  effect."  These  results  are  negative, 
it  is  true,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  such  as  to 
render  the  truth  of  the  material  theory  of  light  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  theory  is  found  in 
the  uniformity  of  velocity  with  which  light  reaches  us  from 
distances  all  but  infinitely  unequal,  and  from  luminous 
bodies  of  every  magnitude.  This  equality  of  velocity  in 
the  propagation  of  tho  light  of  the  stars  is  evinced  in  the 
universality  of  the  law  of  aberration.  But  it  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  equality  of  tho  refraction  which  all  light, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  undergoes  in  passing  from 
medium  to  medium.  Now,  if  light  lie  material,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  subject,  like  all  other  projectiles,  to  retardation 
by  the  gravitating  power  of  the  body  from  which  it  is 
emitted.  And.  moreover,  it  is  a  phenomenon  inconceivable 
that  so  perpetual  a  shower  of  projectiles,  so  infinite  in 
number,  should  all  be  thrown  with  the  same  initial  velocity, 
and  that  this  initial  velocity  should  be  the  same  for  every 
source.  The  only  hypothesis  upon  which  it  is  possible  to 
meet  this  last  objection  is  to  assume,  according  to  a  sug- 
gestion of  M.  Arago,  that  the  eye  is  insensible  to  luminous 
impressions  except  for  a  certain  definite  velocity  of  the 


luminiferous  particles,  or  for  that  narrow  range  of  variation 
ol  velocity  within  which  are  embru  .....  1  the  velocities  to 
which  we  attribute  the  different  colors  in  refracting  media. 

In  regard  to  the  retardation  of  the  particles  by  the  at- 
tracting power  of  the  luminous  body  itself,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  with  our  present  means  of  measurement  this 
would  not  be  appreciable  for  distances  80  small  as  that 
which  separates  us  from  tho  sun,  or  even  for  distances  no 
greater  than  the  extreme  dimensions  of  the  solar  system  ; 
at  least,  without  supposing  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
mass  of  tho  luminous  body  beyond  that  of  any  aggregated 
form  of  matter  known  to  us.  An  attracting  body  can  de- 
stroy, in  a  projectile  thrown  from  it,  no  greater  amount  of 
\elucity  than  it  can  impart  to  a  material  mass  falling  to- 
ward it.  And  this  limit  is  reached  it'  we  Mipposc  the  tall- 
ing  body  to  commence  its  motion  at  an  infinite  distance. 
Now,  tho  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  falling  from  an  in- 
finite distance  to  the  sun's  surface,  under  tin-  influence  of 
solar  attraction.  would  Ke  less  than  100  miles  (.''.U9.7  miles) 
per  second;  and  of  this  velocity  about  fourteeu-fiftccnths 
(.')72.5  miles)  would  be  acquired  after  passing  the  limit  of 
the  earth's  orbit.  But  tho  body  would  be  twenty  seven 
and  a  half  days  in  reaching  the  sun  after  passing  this 
limit,  while  light  is  only  eight  minutes  and  thirteen  sec- 
onds in  traversing  the  same  immense  space.  The  effect 
of  an  accelerating  or  retarding  force  being  as  its  time  of 
action,  and  in  this  case  the  two  times  to  be  compared  being 
in  the  ratio  of  about  1  to  480,  it  may  easily  be  shown  that 
the  retardation  of  light  by  solar  attraction  during  its 
transit  from  the  sun  to  tho  earth  could  not  be  so  much  as 
a  mile  per  second  in  its  velocity. 

But  the  light  of  stara  coming  from  distances  so  vast  a: 
to  require  years,  and  many  years,  to  reach  us  must  undergo 
such  retardation  as  to  render  aberration  a  phenomenon 
exceedingly  variable,  unless  we  admit  M.  Arago's  as- 
sumption just  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  sensibility  of  the 
retina.  Moreover,  in  cases  in  which  the  rays,  in  their  long 
travel,  had  become  reduced  to  velocities  comparatively 
moderate,  tho  gravitating  power  of  heavy  bodies  near 
which  they  might  pass  ought  to  produce  a  sensible  deflec- 
tion of  their  course,  and  modify  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  phenomena  of  occupations.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is 
observed.  It  is  here  assumed  that  there  may  bo  suns  much 
more  massive  than  ours. 

Laplace  has  examined  the  question.  What  ought  to  be 
the  mass  of  a  luminous  body  in  order  that  its  gravitating 
power  may  be  great  enough  to  destroy  the  velocity  of  the 
particles  of  light  entirely  at  some  distance  less  than  in- 
finite, the  initial  velocity  being  assumed  to  be  that  which 
observation  has  determined  in  the  sunlight  as  it  reaches 
us?  The  expression  for  the  velocity  acquired  in  falling 
from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  sun's  surface,  his  mass 

being  assumed  to  be  unaltered,  is  v  =  •y     "^''  ,  in  which  m 

is  the  sun's  mass,  that  of  the  earth  being  unity;  {/  is  the 
measure  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  being 
the  velocity  it  is  capable  of  imparting  in  one  second,  or 
32.2  feet;  r  is  the  earth's  radius,  and  R  the  radius  of  tho 
sun,  both  expressed  in  feet.  If  we  put  v=  187,000  miles 
(reduced  to  feet),  and  make  m  indeterminate,  we  shall  find 
that  the  mass  must  be  increased  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  times,  or  to  78,000,000,000  times  that  of  the  earth, 
to  be  capable  of  creating,  and  therefore  of  destroying,  a  ve- 
locity equal  to  that  of  light.  This  supposes  the  bulk  of  the 
sun  to  be  unaltered.  But  if  the  mass  is  increased  without 
altering  the  density,  we  shall  have 

,_      |2^rV 

\      If 

in  which  x  is  the  radius  of  the  sun  under  its  supposed  en- 
largement; whence  , 


Replacing  the  symbols  by  their  values,  we  find  that  the 
sun  must  be  enlarged  to  nearly  470  times  his  present  diam- 
eter in  order  to  possess  the  power  of  entirely  arresting 
the  progress  of  light,  considered  as  material,  at  any  dis- 
tance. Tho  surface  of  such  a  sun  would  extend  nearly 
60,000,000  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars.  That  there 
mav  be  bodies  in  the  universe  so  large  as  this  is  possible, 
but  we  may  esteem  it  hardly  probable.  If  there  are,  and 
if  light  is  material,  they  may  be  invisible  to  us. 

A  final  objection  to  the  material  theory  of  light  is  found 
in  t  he  phenomena  of  refraction  and  reflection.  This,  though 
it  seems  M  ha\e  been  overlooked,  is  really  the  most  serious 
of  all.  We  have  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  immense  power 
of  solar  gravitation  is  insufficient  to  produce  more  than  an 
inappreciable  variation  in  the  velocity  of  light  during  the 
nearly  eight  minutes  and  a  quarter  which  is  occupied  in  its 
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passage  over  the  space  between  us  and  the  sun  ;  and  yet 
if  tho  hypothesis  we  are  considering  be  true,  there  is  a 
force  residing  in  the  superficial  stratum  of  transparent 
bodies — a  stratum  so  thin  that  no  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  or  can  be  made  to  measure  it — which  is  capable  of 
instantaneously  doubling,  and  in  some  instances  almost 
tripling,  this  velocity.  Thus,  light  which  has  passed  the 
surface  of  glass  of  untimony  or  chromate  of  lead  must,  if 
this  theory  is  true,  have  its  velocity  raised  in  the  instant 
of  passing  from  187,000  miles  to  557,000  miles  per  second. 
In  common  glass  the  velocity  becomes  280,000  miles.  In 
ordinary  reflection,  also,  the  reflecting  force  has  first  to 
destroy  the  original  velocity,  and  then  to  impart  an  equal 
velocity  in  the  opposite  direction.  This  is  more  easily 
conceivable  than  the  acceleration  produced  by  refraction, 
fis  it  corresponds  with  (he  ordinary  phenomena  of  elasticity. 
But  refraction,  on  the  theory  we  are  considering,  is  only 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  attraction;  and  tho  im- 
mensity of  an  attracting  force  which  is  capable  of  accom- 
plishing in  so  short  a  time  what  gravity  is  totally  unequal 
to  in  a  time  greater  beyond  measure,  is  totally  incon- 
ceivable. 

But,  if  objections  of  this  weighty  description  to  tho 
material  theory  of  light  did  not  exist,  the  impossibility  of 
finding  in  it  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  remark- 
able phenomena  which  have  presented  themselves  in  the 
later  progress  of  optical  discovery,  would  be  conclusive 
against  it;  while  tho  opposing  theory  finds  in  these  very 
phenomena  its  strongest  recommendation  to  acceptance. 
(See  OPTICS.  COLOR,  DIFFRACTION,  DISPERSION,  POLARIZA- 
TION, RAINBOW.  REFLECTION,  REFRACTION,  SPECTROSI -HIT, 
SPECTRUM,  THIN  PLATES  ( COLORS  OF),  UNDIILATORY  THEORY 
OK  LIGHT,  PHOTOGRAPHY,  etc.)  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Ijight'er,  a  capacious  but  shallow  barge  or  other  vessel 
used  for  discharging  tho  cargoes  or  landing  the  passengers 
of  larger  vessels  at  ports  where  ships  of  considerable 
draught  cannot  reach  the  landing. 

liight'foot  (Jons),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Eng- 
land, in  100;;:  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  became  chaplain  to 
Sir  Rowland  Cotton  ;  was  minister  at  Stone  in  Staffordshire 
and  at  Ashley;  was  identified  with  the  Presbyterians  dur- 
ing the  civil  war;  was  a  member  of  the  famous  "Assembly 
of  Divines"  at  Westminster  (1643);  became  in  tho  same 
year  master  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge;  in  1053  rector 
of  Much-Munden,  Hertfordshire;  and  in  1C55  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  At  the  Restoration 
he  was  deprived  of  his  mastership,  but  it  was  subsequently 
restored  to  him,  and  he  also  obtained  a  canonry  at  Ely,  where 
he  d.  Dec.  6,  1675.  Dr.  Lightfoot  was  probably  tiio  most 
learned  Hebrew  scholar  that  England  has  ever  produced, 
and  his  great  work,  lltn-x  Htbraiem  ct  7'rtlinuflici?  (1658  ; 
new  edition  1859),  is  still  a  standard  authority  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Gospels  by  means  of  the  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rash.  Ho  contributed  much  to  Walton's  Polyglot  Itible, 
Castell's  Hcptrifflot  Lexicon,  and  Poolc's  Kt/nopsis  Critico- 
rnm,  but  with  all  his  learning  was  not  entirely  free  from  an 
uncritical  acceptance  of  traditions,  which  detracts  from  the 
value  of  his  work;  e.  </.  he  maintained  the  inspiration  of 
the  vowel-points  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  His  miscellaneous 
works  were  after  his  death  collected  in  two  volumes  (1684), 
and  were  several  times  reprinted,  the  beet  edition  being 
that  of  Pitman  (London,  13  vols.,  1822-25). 

L.ightfoot  (Josr.pn  BARBER),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Liverpool, 
England,  in  1828:  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1851  with  high  honors  in  classics;  became  a 
fellow  in  1852,  tutor  in  1857,  Hulscan  divinity  professor  in 
1861,  and. canon  of  St.  Paul's  in  1871.  His  commentaries 
on  the  Pauline  Epistles  display  great  learning  and  ability; 
they  comprise  (Jalatians  (1869),  Philippians  (1870),  and 
Colossians  (1875),  each  with  a  revised  Greek  text.  He  lias 
also  published  the  Tim  Epistles  to  the  Corintjiiana  of  St. 
Clement  of  Ituiuc  (18G9),  an  essay  On  a  Frekli  Revision  of 
the  English  New  Testament  (1871 ),  besides  philological  and 
critical  articles  in  magazines,  of  which  the  most  notable 
were  directed  against  the  anonymous  author  of  a  work  on 
Supernatural  Religion  (1875). 

Jjight'house  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Previous  to  1852 
the  lighting,  as  well  as  the  buoyage  of  the  sea-coast  and  har- 
bors of  the  U.  S.,  was  under  the  control  and  management  of  a 
single  individual,  the  fifth  auditorof  the  treasury.  Byact  of 
Congress  approved  Aug.  31,  1852,  the  lighthouse  board  was 
organized,  and  the  control  and  management  of  all  lights, 
buoys,  beacons,  etc.  was  placed  under  its  charge.  The  1  .  S. 
lighthouse  board  (as  constituted  by  law)  consists  of  eight 
persons — viz.  two  officers  of  the  navy  of  high  rank,  two 
officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  two  civilians  of  high 
scientific  attainments,  whose  services  may  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  an  officer  of  the  navy  and  an 
officer  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  arc  also  tho  secreta- 


ries. The  board,  thus  constituted,  is  attached  to  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  is  ex-officio  president 
of  it.  A  chairman  is  elected  by  the  members  from  one  of 
their  number,  who  presides  at  the  meetings  in  the  absence 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  From  the  organization 
till  1870  this  office  was  held  by  the  late  Admiral  Shubrick ; 
Prof.  Joseph  Henry  has  since  been  chairman.  The  board 
is  required  to  meet  four  times  a  year  for  the  transaction  of 
general  and  special  business,  and  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury is  empowered  to  convene  it  whenever  in  his  judgment 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  require  it.  It  actually  meets 
nearly  every  week.  The  coast  and  waters  of  the  U.  S.  are 
divided  into  districts,  to  each  of  which  an  officer  of  the 
army  or  navy  is  assigned  as  lighthouse  inspector.  Engi- 
neer officers  are  also  assigned  to  duty  under  the  board  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  plans,  specifications,  drawings, 
and  estimates  of  cost  of  all  illuminating  and  other  appara- 
tus, and  constructing  and  repairing  of  towers,  buildings, 
etc.  connected  with  the  lighthouse  establishment. 

For  the  more  efficient  transaction  of  business,  "stand- 
ing committees,"  consisting  each  of  two  or  three  members 
and  (ex-oflicio)  the  secretaries,  are  constituted  on  "  finance," 
"engineering,"  "floating  aids  to  navigation,"  "lighting," 
"experiments."  To  these  committees  every  important  mat- 
ter is  referred  for  investigation,  discussion,  and  report  before 
action  is  taken  by  tho  board.  Thus,  to  the  committee  on  en- 
gineering are  referred  all  matters  relating  to  plans  and 
methods  of  construction,  preservation  of  sites ;  in  other 
words,  all  engineering  questions.  The  committee  on  exper- 
iments is  required  to  test  the  value  of  oils  and  other  illu- 
minating materials,  of  lighting  apparatus,  of  the  relative 
value  of  liynali  by  sound  or  sight,  etc.,  etc.  In  this 
last  category  the  matter  of  FOG-SIGNALS  (sec  that  head)  is 
assuming  great  importance,  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
recent  experiment  by  Prof.  Tyndall  of  the  Trinity  House, 
England,  and  by  Prof.  Henry  for  the  U.  S.  board.  The  two 
secretaries  (engineer  and  naval)  perform  all  routine  and 
general  administrative  duties  of  tho  lighthouse  board  office 
under  tho  orders  and  regulations  of  the  board,  or  of  the 
chairman  if  he  be  present,  each  having  his  special  func- 
tions ;  the  naval  secretary  keeping  the  journal  of  proceed- 
ings, and  having  charge  of  the  office  and  its  business  ex- 
cept so  much  as  may  be  assigned  to  the  engineer  secre- 
tary. J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Lighthouse  Construction.  "A  sea-light,"  says  Mr. 
Alan  Stevenson,  "  may  be  defined  as  a  light  so  modified  and 
directed  as  to  present  to  the  mariner  an  appearance  which 
shall  at  once  enable  him  to  judge  of  his  position  during  the 
night,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sight  of  a  landmark  would 
do  during  the  day."  That  it  shall  bo  seen  by  the  mariner 
at  considerable  distances  demands  (its  luminous  range  sup- 
posed adequate,  see  LIGHTHOUSE  ILLUMINATION)  a  certain 
elevation,  depending  upon  the  rotundity  of  the  earth.  Tho 
following  table  gives  heights  in  feet'3  corresponding  to  dis- 
tances in  nautical  miles  : 


Hoi-lit, 

Distance,  in     IHttllbt, 

Distance.  in 

HciRht. 

Distance,  in 

in  feet. 

nautical  miles. 

in  fret. 

nautical  mil":. 

in  feet. 

nautical  miles. 

1.1 

4.443 

50 

8.112 

100 

11.47 

20 

5.130 

60 

8.886 

150 

14.05 

id 

5.736 

70 

9.598 

200 

16.22 

30 

6.283 

80 

10.26 

250 

18.14 

40 

7.255 

90 

10.88 

300 

19.87 

As  the  mariner's  eye  is  usually  assumed  to  be  15  feet 
above  tho  sea-level — corresponding  to  a  distance  of  4.413 
miles — we  must  add  this  distance  to  that  corresponding 
to  tho  elevation  of  tho  light,  to  ascertain  its  range  of  visi- 
bility. Hence,  a  light  100  feet  high  would  have  a  range 
of  11.47  +4.44  =  15.91,  or,  say,  19  nautical  miles.  Vice 
vers&j  if  it  be  required  that  a  light  be  visible  16  miles,  it 
must  have  an  elevation  above  the  sea-level  of  100  feet. 
Should  the  light  be  established  upon  low  ground  or  upon 
a  submerged  rock  or  shoal,  this  elevation  can  only  be  at- 
tained by  means  of  a  solid  material  structure  as  a  liyht- 
bmrer.  Such  structures  take  naturally  the  form  of  towers, 
made  of  the  usual  building  materials — timber,  stone,  or 
brick — to  which  in  modern  times  is  added  iron. 

The  first  light-bearing  tower  of  which  we  have  record  (built 
by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia, B. 0. 800,  about)  figures  as  one  of 
the  Seven 'Wonders  of  the  World  of  the  ancients.  Taking 
the  name,  ojipoj,  of  the  small  island  in  tho  bay  of  Alexan- 
dria on  which  it  was  built,  it  has  originated  the  generic 
name  (Lat.  pAanis;  Fr.  phnre  ;  It.  ami  Sp.  /.<;.,«),  in  the 
classical  languages,  for  "lighthouse;"  and  even  in  English 
the  word  pharo  was  once  used.  The  ruined  tower  called 

*  The  rule  for  this  determination  is  that  of  the  English  as- 
tronomt'i1,  Mr.  Vinee.  It  is  (in  logarithms): 

LOI-.  dia.  in  statute  miles  =  i  log.  height  in  feet —0.1215.  The 
statute  miles  thus  calculated  may  be  reduced  nearly  enough  to 
nautical  miles  by  subtracting  one-seventh. 
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"  Cflesar's  Altar"  in  Dover  Castle  is  delineated   in   Major 

Klliot'.s    report    on    Vin-»]x'iti   l.'iijLtli'itxi'    Sift:  inn,  and    thus 

mentioned:  "This  antiquity  ot"  this  lighthouse,  which  hits 
not  probably  been  used  ,i-  raeh  since  the  Conquc-t,  no 
doubt  exceeds  that  of  any  lighthouse  in  (irc:il  Britain.  and 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  about  A.  n.  44.  Fpon  it  burned  for  many 
years  those  great  fires  of  wood  formerly  maintained  on 
several  towers  still  standing  on  the  coasts  of  (Jrcat  lirit- 
ain.  These  earliest  guides  to  mariners  at  length  gave  way 
to  reflectors;  they,  in  their  turn,  being  replaced  in  the 
year  ISI'.f  by  th:vt  great  triumph  of  scientific  skill,  the 
Fresncl  lens."  Mr.  A.  Stevenson,  however,  states,  that 
this  and  the  ruins  of  Tour  d'Ordre  at  Boulogne  are  conjec- 
tured on  "  somewhat  doubtful  grounds"  to  have  been  an- 
cient, lightle 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  when  "the  use  of  the  compass 
was  not  general,  and  vessels  sailed  slowly  and  tediously 
along  the  coast;  when  the  sea-voyage  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean (wheii'-e,  siii,o.f|uent  to  the  Crusnd*  s,  eame  the  rich 
fabrics  of  the  East)  to  the  winter  t'ro/.en  ports  of  the  Baltic, 
too  long  to  be  accomplished  in  one  season,  rendered  an  in- 
termediate rendezvous  welcome,"  the  "aids  to  navigation," 
however  much  needed,  were  meagre  indeed,  and  the  earliest 
tower  which  claims  attention,  and  which  in  point  of  ar- 
chitectural grandeur  is  said  to  be  the  noblest  edifice  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  is  the  Tour  do  Cordouan,  built  (1584- 
1610)  on  a  reef  at  the  mouth  of  the  Carmine,  and  serving 
"as  a  guide  to  the  shipping  of  Bordeaux  and  the  Lan- 
Riiedoo  Canal,  and  of  all  that  part  of  the  Bay  of  Bi 
The  tower,  l'.>7  f'et  high,  of  imposing  architectural  A( 
is  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  high  sea-wall  on  a  periphery 
of  134  feot  in  diameter,  along  the  inner  face  of  which  are 
the  /.-'  <  fi>  i-'-i  "inn tiucntR,  somewhat  in  the  stylo  of  tho  case- 
mates of  fortifications. 

The  allusion  just  made  to  "keeper's  apartments"  re- 
minds us  of  other  essentials  to  tho  tower  besides  that 
of  fi;/ht-bearlny — viz.  that  the  light  bo  accessible  to  tho 
icr"  for  replenishment  and  repair,  lighting  und  ex- 
tinguishing, and  that  there  bo  "apartments"  not  only  for 
the  keeper's  residence,  but  for  preserving  the'  supplies 
for  his  needs  and  for  tho  sustenance  of  the  light.  The 
earlier  lighthouse  constructions  were  confined  exclusively 
to  convenient  locations  on  the  Inml,  prominent  points  or 
headlands  being  naturally  selected.  For  such  sites  the  es- 
sentials are  easily  fulfilled.  A  simple  hollow  tower  (gen- 
erally of  brick  or  rubble  masonry,  though  sometimes  of 
wood)  bears  on  its  summit  the  "  lantern  "  and  the  illumi- 
nating apparatus.  An  internal  stairway,  of  wood  or  stone, 
very  commonly  winding,  as  a  helix,  around  a  central  axis, 
constitutes  the  means  of  access,  while  tho  lower  portion  of 
the  tower  furnishes  space  for  storage  of  oil  and  other  sup- 
plies, the  keeper's  dwelling  being  usually  a  detached  build- 
ing. Such  were  the  early  lighthouses  of  this  country.  In 
their  construction  the  science  of  the  "  engineer"  was  little 
called  for. 

The  greater  number  of  our  earlier  lights  were  on  enclosed 
waters  or  sounds,  aids  to  coa*f!nr/  rather  than  to  ocean  navi- 
gation, for  which  great  height  of  tower  was  not  necessary. 
For  the  few  sea-coast  lights,  properly  so  called,  elevated 
h''a  Hands  were  of  course  selected  wherever  they  were  avail- 
able. Great  height  of  tower  was  therefore  seldom  required, 
and  it  is  only  where,  through  the  element  of  height,  there 
is  question  of  the  stability  of  the  structure,  as  depending 
on  the  bearing  power  of  the  soil,  the  strength  of  tho  walls, 
and  the  resistance  to  wind-force,  etc.  that  it  becomes  really 
one  of  nginttrinff.  The  height  of  120  feet  furnishing  an 
ell'cctive  sea-range  of  17  nautical  miles,  and  that  range  in- 
creasing so  slowly  with  greater  elevations,  it  is  only  for  lights 
of  exceptional  importance  that  greater  height  of  tower  is 
given.*  A  masonry  tower  of  such  limited  height,  and  of 
otherwise  sufficient  diameter,  is  always  amply  stable  in  re- 
lation to  wind-force,  however  violent.  The  preparation  of 
adequate  foundation,  however,  for  these  high  structures  is 
one  of  paramount  importance,  and  will  be  referred  to  here- 
after. 

n  in  the  earlier  periods  of  open-sea  navigation  it  be- 
came apparent  that  there  were  dangers  which  constructions 
on  terra-firma  could  not  palliate.     Isolated  rocks  or  sunken 
reefs  distant  from  the  mainland  are  such.     The  most  noted 
-  that  of  the  Eddystone,  in  which  was  first  developed 

•  The  lighthouse  tower  of  Genoa  is  21  s  feet  hU-h  ;  that  a 
douan.  197  feet  ;  that  of  l!el|e-Me  ,  Prance  ,  l  have 

been  subjected  to  calculation  in  reference  to  resUtanea  to  wind- 
force.  ,  See  article  in  .(„„„', , ,/,  <  i">»><  iii  •',  '  !,  trans- 
lated by  til,'  I'.  S.  liuhlhollS"  establishment,  where  the  Miliject, 

in  connection  with  other  remarkable  towers  anil  cliinir, 

sed.)    Tin-  highest  tower  .Of  the  U,  8.  la  that  of  llatt.-ra-. 

l*,l  teet,  alter  which  comes  that  of  Pensacoi  <.  160  I1,  ct.  and  then 
of"  Fire  Maud."  "tircat  \V'es(  "  (both  on  S.  coast  of  Loin: 

Island),    Barnegat,   Capes    Lookout    and    Uoniain,    and  Morris 

Island,  all  of  150  fvt,  and  Cape  May,  145  feet,  etc. 


and  applied  the  high  art  of  the  engineer  to  establishing  on 
this  contracted  rock,  buried  by  the  high  tide-  and  exposed 
to  the  fullest  force  of  storm-and-wavc  violence,  a  slal.h 
tower  and  a  permanent  lieaeon.  At  a  locality  where  tho 
mere  process  of  construction  wa-  -o  difficult,  and  at  a  i 
when  the  destructive  pouer  ot  >ca-wavcs  had  not  IM  en 
measured,  it  is  not  strange  that  timber  was  resorted  to, 
nor  that  the  first  of  two  successive  structures  was  carried 
away.  Sounder  engineering  principles  prevailed  in  tin; 
,'1  hy  Iliidyerd.  The  external  shell, 

a  frustum  of  a  slightly  tapering  cone,  was  of  heavy  timber-, 
fitted  together  u  arc  the  -laves  of  a  brewer's  vat,  and  fa»t- 

ened  down   la  Mi'ong  iron  dovetail  tics  leaded  into  the  rock. 

Tho  interior  of  the  tower  was  loaded  to  half  its  height, 
nearly,  with  well -lit  ted  stones,  solid  for  one-  lift  h  tho  height, 
and  leaving  (to  above  limit  I  only  space  for  staircase  Mfl 
above  the  s  did  part.  This  work  stood  for  forty-seven 
,  and  finally  owed  its  destruction,  not  to  the  sea,  but 
to  fire  (17751.  Th  -n.  at  la-t.  the  task  was  taken  up  in  its 
true  aspect  of  a  great  rnt/;,n->'f-ni'i  proldem.t  with  tho  clear 
perception  of  which  Mr.  Smeaton  pronounced  stone,  both 
from  its  weight  and  other  qualities,  to  hi-  the  proper  mate- 
rial. "On  Apr.  '>,  17.~>o,  Mr.  Smeaton  first  landed  on  the 
rock,  and  made  arrangements  for  erecting  a  lighthouse  of 
,  and  preparing  the  foundations  by  cutting  the  surface 
of  the  rock  into  regular  horizontal  benches,  into  which  the 
stones  werecarefullv  dovetailed  or  notched.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  June  12,  1757,  and  the  last  Aug.  21,  1759.  The 
tower  measures  OS  feet  in  height  and  26  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  level  of  the  first  entire  course,  and  the  diameter  under 
the  cornice  is  15  feet.  The  first  12  feet  of  the  tower  form 
n  solid  mass  of  masonry,  and  the  stones  are  united  by 
means  of  stoii"  jo^t:!"--,  d"\  et  ailed  joints,  and  oak  trenails." 
The  light  (that  of  i,,ll,m  candlti)  was  first  exhibited  Oct. 
16,  17.^9. 

The  history  of  the  "  Eddy  stone  "  has  boon  so  often  given, 
both  for  tin?  popular  eye  and  for  the  use  of  tho  engineer 
n's  own  work  on  tho  subject  being  still  extant), 
that  no  more  detailed  account  is  deemed  necessary.  It  fur- 
nished to  engineers  a  type  and  model  for  future  works  in 
such  localities.  The  subsequent  structures  of  "  Bell  Rook" 
(1808-11),  situated  in  the  channel-way  to  tho  entrance  to 
the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  nnd  "  Skerry  voro  "  (I 
off  the  western  coast  of  Argyllshire,  Scotland,  built  by 
Robert  and  Alan  Stevenson  respectively,  are  only  inferior 
to  tho  Eddystone  in  fame. 

"  Tho  great  merit  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  as  architect  of  the 
Bell  Rock  lighthouse,  lies  in  his  bold  conception  and  un- 
shaken belief  in  the  possibility  of  erecting  a  tower  of  ma- 
sonry on  a  reef  twelve  miles  from  the  nearest  land  and  cov- 
ered by  every  tide — a  situation  undoubtedly  much  more 
difficult  than"  that  of  the  Kddystonc."  (Ariiclo  ''Light- 
house," by  Alan  Stevcii--on,  Km-ii-.  It? 'it.)  Tho  Bell  Rock 
tower  is  100  feet  high.  42  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  and  15  at 
top. 

"  Tho  design  for  tho  Skerry  vore  lighthouse  was  given 
by  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  and  is  an  adaptation  of  Smca- 
ton's  Eddystone  tower  to  tho  peculiar  situation  and  tho 
circumstances  of  the  case  at  the  Skerryvore,  with  such 
modifications  in  the  general  arrangements  and  dimensions 
of  the  building  as  the  enlarged  views  of  the  importance  of 
lighthouses  which  prevail  in  tho  present  day  seemed  to  call 
for.  The  tower  is  138  feet  6  inches  high,  and  42  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  16  feet  at  the  top.  It  contains  a 
mass  of  stonework  of  about  58,580  cubic  feet,  or  more  than 
double  that  of  the  Bell  Rock,  and  not  much  less  than  /ire  limn 
that  of  tho  Eddystone."  (Ibid.)  The  site  of  this  work  is 
above  high  water,  and  the  difficulties  of  construction  less 
than  at  Bell  Rock  or  the  Eddystone. 

Other  "rock  lighthouses,"  all,  with  one  exception,  more 
recent,  deserve  mention:  >•.  ;/.,  "Bishop  Rock"  (1853),  off 
the  Scilly  Islands;  "The  Small's  Rocks,"  entrance  to  Bris- 
tol Channel;  "  Hanois  Hocks"  ( 1  sf,2).  Island  of  Aldcrnev  ; 
"Barges  d'Olonne  "  (1S61),  W.  coast  of  France;  •'  lleanx 

do  Br.'hat"  (1836),  N.I st  of  France;  "  Wolfs  Rock" 

(186!»),  off  Land's  End,  England:    and  "  Alguada  Reef" 
.  liiiv  of  Hemral.     The  Bishop  Rock  is  mentioned  by 
Findlay  (ZtyAMo««M  o/<*«   II  rol.ahly  tho  most 

exposed  lighthouse  in  the  world."  Tho  force  of  the  waves 
is  supposed  to  surpass  even  the  measure  rc.'i-t,  red  at 
Skerryvore  1:1:  i'.  r.  fiOOO  pounds  per  square 

foot.  "On  Jan.  'M,  1*60,  a  storm-wave  shook  this  tower, 
and  tore  a  u  a  v  the  i>ell,  weighing  '.'>  hundred  weight,  from 
its  support  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  more  than  100  feet 
above  the  sea.  .  .  .  Therefore,  if  these  sea-beaten  towers 
were  not  at  least  equal  in  weight  to  a  solid  block  of  granite 


t  No  disparagement  js  meant  to  the  work  of  nudyerd.  which 
was  truly  u  work  of  en ••inoeriiu;.  and  a  siirrr*sfnl  one.  so  i 
comported  witu  the  perishable  nature  ofhis  principal  material, 
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of  60  or  more  feet  in  height,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
withstand  the  waves."  (fiadlay.) 

The  Wolf  Rock,  "perhaps  the  most  elaborate  and  diffi- 
cult of  erection  "  on  the  British  coast,  as  likewise  the  most 
recent,  is  on  a  rock  17  feet  above  low  water,  but  submerged 
at  high  tide  (which  rises  19  feet),  and  of  which  the  area 
scarcely  exceeds  the  base  of  the  tower;  while  the  immedi- 
ately surrounding  depths  reach  20  fathoms.  The  tower 
is  41  feet  8  inches  diameter  at  base,  116  feet  high,  and 
solid  from  base  to  a  height  of  39  feet,  or  to  the  door  of  the 
lighthouse.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  at  tbe  doorway  is 
7  feot  Ui  inches,  anil  at  the  top,  which  is  17  feet  in  diam- 
eter, it  is  2  feet.  The  shaft  is  a  concave  elliptic  frustum, 
the  generating  curve  of  which  has  a  major  axis  of  236  feet  | 
and  a  minor  axis  of  40  feet.  "The  stones  are  laid  in  off- 
sets to  the  level  of  40  feet  above  the  rock,  with  a  view  of 
breaking  tho  sea,  and  above  that  height  the  surface  is 
smoothly  cut.  Each  face-stone  is  dovetailed  vertically  and 
horizontally  into  the  adjoining  stones,  and  every  stone  is 
bolted  to  the  course  below  it  by  two  2-inch  bolts — of  yellow 
metal  for  the  exterior,  and  galvanized  steel  for  the  interior 
stones.  The  dovetailing  was  adopted  not  only  for  increase 
of  strength,  but  to  prevent  displacement  by  the  sea  during 
construction,  before  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the  ad- 
ditional courses  could  be  obtained,  and  to  protect  the 
cement  mortar  of  the  joints  from  being  washed  out  before 
it  could  be  set."  (Elliot.) 

The  high  engineering  problem  involved  in  the  designing 
of  a  structure  which  shall  resist  such  forces,  as  well  as  tho 
engineering  difficulties  involved  in  their  erection,  is  made 
sufficiently  obvious  by  these  European  examples.  It  is  not 
strange  that  with  the  modern  development  of  iron  fabrica- 
tion tho  notion  should  suggest  itself  of  substituting  for 
solid  and  costly  masses  of  masonry,  which  resists  mainly 
by  its  weight,  structures  constituted  of  wrought-iron  posts, 
which,  secured  in  the  rock,  offer  but  trilling  area  for  the 
wave  to  impinge  upon  and  oppose  the  enormous  tensile 
strength  of  forged  iron.  A  remarkable  wooden  lighthouse, 
erected  in  1778  and  still  standing  in  1850,  on  Small's 
Rock,  coast  of  Wales  (Fig.  1),  in  "a  more  exposed  posi- 
tion than  tho  Eddystone,"  is  interesting  in  this  connection. 

FIG.  1. 


Lighthouse  on  Small's  Rock,  coast  of  Wales. 

"The  height  was  56  feet  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and  it 
consisted  of  nine  oak  piles,  secured  to  the  rock  in  a  nearly 
vertical  position,  with  four  raking  shores  against  the 


easterly  pillars,  forming  the  main  support  of  the  building 
during  the  westerly  storms.  Although  it  was  exposed  to 
the  whole  force  of  the  Atlantic,  it  had  stood  for  upwards 
of  sixty  years,  and  indeed  the  wooden  standards  were 
affected  so  little  that  the  erection  was  now  quite  as  secure 
as  it  had  been  for  some  years  past."  (Proc.  Jngt.  C.  E.,  vol. 
ix.)  In  1800,  Air.  Robert  Stevenson  proposed  for  the  Bell 
Rock  a  structure  of  iron  shafts  inserted  into  the  rock.  Tho 
first  attempt  (1840)  to  build  on  Bishop  Rock,  a  site  more 
exposed  than  the  Eddystone. was  on  this  plan.  "The  local 
difficulties,  and  a  due  regard  to  economy,  induced  the  trial 
of  such  a  structure  as  should  present  the  least  possible  ob- 
struction to  the  waves.  It  consisted  of  six  hollow  cast-iron 
columns  lf>  inches  in  diameter,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  5  feet 
into  the  rock,  where  they  form  a  hexagon  of  30  feet  diam- 
eter, tapering  upwards  to  the  height  of  100  feet.  ...  A 
bar  of  wrought  iron  4  inches  diameter  is  dovetailed  into 
the  rock,  and  carried  up  inside  to  the  top  of  each  column, 
where  it  is  screwed  down,  thus  attaching  the  columns  to 
the  rock.  The  space  between  the  inside  of  each  cast-iron 
column  and  the  internal  wrougbt-iron  rods  is  to  be  filled 
up  solid  with  a  heavy  metal  and  cement  concrete.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hexagon  is  a  cast-iron  tube,  3  feet  in  diameter, 
forming  tbe  upright  and  principal  support  of  the  structure. 
The  lower  part  of  this  tube,  to  a  height  of  14  feet  above 
high  water,  being  the  part  most  exposed  to  the  force  of  the 
seas,  is  to  be  filled  up  solid."  (Proc.  fust.  0.  E.,  vol.  ix.) 
The  storms  of  winter  (1S49)  came  on  before  the  centre 
column  had  been  filled,  and  in  that  of  Feb.  5,  1850,  the 
whole  was  swept  away;  "all  the  cast-iron  columns  and  tho 
internal  wrought-iron  rods  had  been  broken  off  at  different 
heights,  varying  from  1  foot  to  6  feet  from  the  surface  of 
the  rock  ;  but  all  the  points  of  attachment  remained  unin- 
jured, and  the  rock  itself  was  not  torn  up." 

The  essential  principle  of  this  plan  of  construction  was 
lost  sight  of  by  the  admission  of  the  central  cast-iron  tube, 
3  feet  in  ilinmi-ti-r;  moreover,  the  six  columns  which  formed 
the  hexagonal  skeleton  had  the  large  diameter  of  1C  inches, 
while  all  their  tensile  strength  was  derived  from  "  wrought- 
iron  bars  of  but  4  inches  diameter." 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  this  inchoate  work  tho  stone 
tower  already  alluded  to  was  built  by  the  same  engineer, 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  engineer  to  the  Trinity  board,  at  whose  de- 
sire he  had  attempted  the  iron  construction,  of  the  plan  of 
which,  however,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  author. 

A  somewhat  similar  history  connects  itself  with  our  own 
Minot's  Ledge  lighthouse.  "Capt.  W.  II.  Swift,  U.  S.  En- 
gineers, strongly  impressed  by  the  successful  application 
of  Mitchell's  mooring  screws  to  the  forcing  of  iron  posts 
into  the  sands  as  a  framework  to  iron  skeleton  lighthouses, 
built  tbe  first  work  of  the  kind  in  the  U.  S. — an  iron  beacon 
at  the  entrance  of  Black  Rock  Harbor,  Conn.,  which  is  yet 
existing.  He  then  designed  and  erected  a  more  important 
structure,  of  which  the  following  account  is  taken  from  his 
own  official  report  (Nov.,.  1848). 

"Minot's  Rocks — or,  as  they  are  generally  designated, 
'the  Minots' — lie  off  the  south-eastern  chop  of  Boston  Bay. 
.  .  .  These  rocks  or  ledges,  with  others  in  their  immediate 
vicinity,  are  also  known  as  the  '  Cohasset  Rocks,'  and  have 
been  the  terror  of  mariners  for  a  long  period  of  years  ;  they 
have  been,  probably,  the  cause  of  a  greater  number  of 
wrecks  than  any  other  reefs  or  ledges  upon  the  coast,  lying 
as  they  do  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  second  city  of  tbe  U. 
S.  in  point  of  tonnage,  and  consequently  where  vessels  are 
continually  passing  and  repassing.  The  Minots  are  bare 
only  at  three-quarters  ebb,  and  vessels  bound  in,  with  the 
wind  heavy  at  north-east,  are  liable,  if  they  fall  to  the  lee- 
ward of  Boston  light,  to  be  driven  upon  these  reefs.  The 
rock  selected  for  the  site  of  the  lighthouse  is  called  the 
'Outer  Minot,'  and  is  the  most  seaward  of  the  group.  At 
extreme  low  water  an  area  of  about  .30  feet  in  diameter  is 
exposed,  and  the  highest  point  in  the  rock  is  about  3J  feet 
above  the  line  of  low  water.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  that 
a  surface  greater  than  25  feet  in  diameter  is  left  bare  by  the 
sea.  The  rock  is  granite,  with  vertical  seams  of  trap  rising 
through  it. 

"  Observations,  made  at  Boston  lighthouse  from  June  7 
to  Oct.  27,  1847,  furnish  the  following  results: 

Rise  of  highest  tide 14  ft.  7  in. 

Mean  rise  and  fall  of  tides 9 

springtides 10  " 

"  "  "      neap  8  "    3  " 

"  The  form  of  the  lighthouse  frame  is  an  octagon,  of  25  feet 
diameter  at  base.  The  structure  is  formed  of  eight  heavy 
wrought-iron  piles  or  shafts,  with  one  also  at  the  centre. 
These  piles  were  forged  in  two  pieces  each,  and  are  connected 
together  by  very  stout  cast-iron  or  gun-metal  sockets,  3 
feet  long,  the  interior  of  which  is  bored,  and  the  pile-ends 
are  turned  and  secured  to  the  sockets  by  means  of  large 
steel  keys  passing  through  the  piles  and  the  sockets.  Above 
and  below  the  joints  or  sockets,  and  connecting  the  middle 
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pile  with  each  outer  pile-,  thin-  e\t.  nds  H  series  uf  wrought- 
iron  I.  'he  onler  shafts  an-  conne'de-d  iMLVtheT  hy 

similar  brace-  extruding  tV"in  one  to  the  other;  ami  thus 
the  whole  strue'lure'  i,-  tir.1  t"::e  thcr.  At  eacll  of  the  an- 
gular  peiints  in  tin-  eictaLr"ii  anil  at  the  centre,  a  holei  12 
inches  in  diameter  and  :i  \\-i-l  in  depth  is  drilled  ill  the 
rock,  the  outer  hide*  with  (lit1  indinntinn  or  batteT  given 
to  the  outer  piles,  HIM!  the  mi'Mli'  hole  vertical.  The  sur- 
face of  the  ro"k  being  irregular,  ami  (lie  holes  in  oavl 
6  feet  deep,  the  lengths  of  the  piles  (In-low  the  soe'ki'ts) 
vary  from  :;.'>.}  to  ::-,'  t'cet.  The  pile-  in  (ho  upper  scries 
arc  of  uniform  length — viz.  2;">  feet  each ;  the  inclination  or 
Fta.2. 


Minot's  Ledge  Lighthouse. 

batter  of  the  piles  towards  the  centre  is  such  as  to  bring 
the  heads  of  the  upper  piles  within  the  periphery  of  a  cir- 
cle of  14  feet  diameter,  and  there,  at  an  elevation  of  00  feet  i 
above  the  base  of  the  middle  pile,  or  55  feet  above  the 
highest  point  of  the  roek,  the  pile-heads  are  secured  to  a 
heavy  casting  or  cap,  to  the  arras  of  which  they  arc  securely 
keyed  and  bolted.  The  middle  shaft  is  8  inelies  in  diameter 
at  foot  and  6  inches  at  top,  and  Ihe  outer  shafts  are  8  inches 
at  foot  and  •!?  inches  at  top.  All  of  those  are  forged  10 
inches  in  diameter,  at  the  point,  where  they  leave  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock,  and  taper  uniformly  to  S  inches  diameter 
in  both  directions.  The  lower  braces,  placed  1'J  feet  above 

Fio. 


the  roek,  are  :U  inches  in  diameter;  the  second  series,  19} 
feet  above  the  tir  >v«  the  roek.  i.-  '.',  , 

diameter;  and  u  third  series,  introdiu:.  d  >1  leet  l,e.!ow  the 
cast-iron  cap  to  form  the  support  of  the  Uuor  of  the 

is  made  of  'Ji  ineh   square  iron.     The  outer  piles 
'in-lined    ("Wards    the   centre,  and   the   piles  and   the 
i'l'ing  inllexilde,  it  is  elear  thai  so  long  a.-  the  I 
remain  in  plarc  the  pile  eami"t  bt  withdrawn  IVom  the  hole, 
for   the.  whole  structure   arts   a»   an    immense  lurin;   either 
the  braces  must  be  ruptured  or  the  rock  itself  inn.-t  )  ield 
before'  a  pile  ran  be 

In  that  exposed   situation,  uliere   (be   sea  was  so 

thin  ally  brea  k  ing  over  tint  roek,  the  drilling  of  holes  of  the 

required  magnitude  could  only  be  done  by  machinery  ele- 

:i!>ove  the  reach  of  the  sea.     Tin-  opera  t  t"li  eon  sun:'  'd 

tho  greater  pan  of  two  seasons.     The  en-eiiou  of  the  tower 

was  comparatively  less  dillieult.    This  work,  e urn-need  in 

1847,  was  finished  in  Nov..  Is  is.  ••  In  addition  to  the  hori- 
contal  braces,  there  was  introduced  in  the  summer  of  IM'.i 
a  series  of  wrought-iron  vertical  lie  ro  Is  between  the  first 
and  second  series  of  brace.-1:  thoe  ths.  :;_'  jtl  number,  of 
1 1-ineh  round  iron,  extended  be  tv\e.  u  i  ae-h  pair  of  con- 
tiguous piles,  and  between  tho  middle  pile  an<l  each  emtcr 
pile,  crossing  each  other  in  a  diagonal  din-i-iiun,  like  the 
brace  and  counter-brace  of  a  brielge-.  Tin  ..Ijecl  of  these 
ties  was  to  stiffen  the  piles,  anil  to  prevent,  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  practicable,  tho  t' ml- ne\  to  \  ihration  whiedi  there 
necessarily  would  be  at  the  top  of  pile--  r,n  ti .  i  high,  how- 
soever well  braced  they  may  be.  It  was  iutendeel  to  place 
another  series  of  these,  ties,  arranged  in  the  same  manner, 
between  the  foot  of  the  piles  at  the  rock  and  (he  first  or 
lower  series  of  horizontal  hrae'e's." 

This  structure  was  carried  away  in  Apr.,  1851.  "On 
Monday  night,  Apr.  14,  the  wind,  wliieh  had  been  easterly 
for  several  days,  gradually  increased.  On  Tuesday  it  had 
become  a  severe  gale  from  the  N.  K.  It  continued  to  blow 
with  the  utmost  violence  through  Tuesday  night,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  cvi-n  Friday;  but  the  height  of  the 
storm  was  on  Wednesday,  the  I  (lib,  and  at  that  time  it  was 
a  perfect  hurricane  :  ...  it  was  in  fact  unprecedented."  The 
lighten  the  Minot  was  hist  «ecn  from  r<, hasn't  ejn  Wednes- 
day night  at  10  o'clock;  at  1  o'clock  Thursday  morning, 
the  17th,  the  lighthouse  bell  was  hoarel  on  shore,  1}  miles 
distant;  and  this  being  the  hour  of  high  water,  or  rather 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  when  from  the  opposition  between  the 
wind  and  the  tide — the  former  blowing  em  shore  and  the 
latter  receding  from  the-  slmre' — it  is  snppei-cd  that  the  sea 
was  at  its  very  highest  mark ;  and  it  was  at  that  hour,  it  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  lighthouse  was  destroyed;  at 
daylight  nothing  of  it  was  visible  from  the  shore,  and  hence 
it  is  most  probable  it  was  overthrown  at  or  about  the  hour 
named."  Fig.  3  exhibits  the  appearance  when  the  site  was 
visited  Apr.  22,  with  this  qualification,  that  the  wreck  of 
the  overthrown  structure,  instead  of  being  closely  contigu- 
ous, lay  in  reality  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  stumps 
of  the  shafts. 


ing  it  down.  ...  At  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  10th,  or  ten  hours  before  the-  light  tell,  the-  p  hit  for  in  nliove 
mentioned  came  ashore  at  Cohasset.     As  this  was    1 
above  the  line  of  low  water,  and  2S  feet  above  high  water, 


Site  of  Minot's  Ledge  Lighthouse. 

It  has  been  noticeel  in  the  description  of  tho  work  that 
then-  was  a  series  of  horizontal  brace's  (the'  se'eieind)  .'!HJ  feet 
above  the  rock.  "  Upon  these)  braces  the  ke-cpor  bad  im- 
properly built  a  sort  of  deck  or  platform,  upon  which  was 

placed  a  quantity  of  heavy  articles,  such  as  fuel,  water-  i  spring  tides,  the  sea  had  at  that  time  reaohcel  within  7  ice-t 
barrels,  etc.,  all  of  which  should  have  been  in  the  store-  of  the  base  of  the  store-room  of  the  lighthouse.  Without 
room,  the'  place  ib-igued  for  their  reception.  The  deck,  in  ;  undertaking  to  speculate  upon  the  probable  shock  that,  tho 
addition  lei  the  weight  placeel  upon  it,  was  fastened  together  structure  must  have  received  from  the  effect  of  the  si  a  npo 
ami  secured  to  the  piles  ami  braces,  thus  offering  a  large 

surface  for  tl eg  ;.,  strike  against.     In  adelition  to  this, 

the  keeper  hael  attached  a  5J-inch  hawser  or  guy  to  the 
lantern. deck  03  feet  abe.ve-  the  rock,  and  anchored  the 
other  en.l  of  tho  hawser  to  a  granite  block  weighing,  ac- 
e'ording  to  his  own  account,  seven  tons,  placed  upon  the 
bottom  at  a  distance  nf  some  .00  fathoms  from  the  base  of 
the  light.  The  object  of  this  waa  to  provide  me-ans  for 
running  a  box  or  landing-chair  up  and  down  :  but  it  is  very 
clear  that  so  much  surface?  expirsi-el  to  the'  moving  sea  had 
the  same  effect  upon  the  lighthouse  as  would  have  been 


proeluceel  by  a  number  of  men  pulling  at  a.  rope  attached 
to  the  highest  part  of  tho  structure  with  the  •A.W'/ii  of  pull- 
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a  platform  fastened  to  the  piles  •!"  lee-t  abo\ e*  tin-  roek,  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  tin-  M'a  bad  ri'aebeel  within  7  ;• 
the  body  or  solid  part  of  the  structure.    Htill  ine-rea-  ing.  it. 
required  but  a  slight  laorease   in  the  height  -.f  the 
after  having  reai-he  1  the-  ele'cli.  to  bring  it  in  contae-t  with 
the  main  body  ..I  the  structure.    When  this  took  phi 

plain  tn   pere-e-ive  that  sne-!l  a  se-a tini'  npi'ii  ; 

eit'  the    building   at  the1   end    of  a    V\  IT   .'.I'  eir   I'.n  tre  i 
must  he  ivi'llnigh  in-i'-i  -til'le.  anel  I  eh.nht  not  tl. 
h'Ml-e  v,  a-  ; 

The  case  of  Minnt's  I. 
skeleton  iron  strue'tni  e<  in  un- 
built ;  and  owing  to  their  lightiu-.--  and  oompumti ve eheap- 
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ness,  are  a  desideratum  fur  that  class  of  wave-exposed  sites 
where  stone  is  too  costly,  or  on  treacherous  soils  where 
foundations  for  stone  would  be  difficult  or  impracticable. 

In  this  isolated  case  of  the  destruction  by  wave-violence 
of  a  completed  structure  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
engineer's  conclusions  are  correct.  The  "  main  body " 
(t.  e.  the  keeper's  dwelling  and  store-rooms)  should  never 
be  attainable  by  waves  :  all  appurtenances,  such  as  scaf- 
foldings (which  keepers  are  so  apt  to  make)  and  attached 
hawsers,  should  be  prohibited.  A  further  remark  should 
be  made.  In  judging  of  thi<3  work  it  must  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  it  was  built  at  a  date  when  the  large  grants 
of  money  uecessary  for  great  engineering  works  of  light- 
Flo 


house,  construction  were  with  difficulty  attainable  from 
Congress;*  at  a  date,  too,  when  the  newly- in  vented  method 
of  skeleton  iron  construction  for  lighthouses  was  in  ita 
infancy.  A  comparison  of  the  engineering  details  with 
those  of  the  almost  contemporaneous,  though  later,  struc- 
ture on  a  site  of  even  more  destructive  sea  -  exposure 
— Bishop  Rock — will  make  evident  their  great  superior- 
ity. There,  a  central  shaft  presenting  to  the  waves  a 
mass  3  feet  in  diameter  violated  fundamental  princi- 
ples, while,  instead  of  the  solid  10-inch  skeleton  shafts, 
carefully  forged  of  the  highest  qualities  of  iron,  hollow 
IB-inch  cylinders  of  cast  iron  were  held  to  the  rock  only  fay 
internal  wrought-iroc  stems  of  but  4  inches  diameter.  The 


Minot's  Ledge  Lighthouse,  Mass. 

real  defect  of  the  Minot  iron  tower  was  want  of  magnitude. 
It  should  have  had  nt  Iraxt  a  40-foot  base  and  a  height  of 
100  feet.  The  keeper's  dwelling  and  store-rooms  could 
then  have  been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  storm-waves,  the 
enlarged  base  affording  requisite  stability  for  the  increased 
height.  The  limited  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  engineer 
forbade  such  dimensions.  The  difficulties  of  drilling  the 
shaft-holes  were,  as  we  have  seen,  very  great,  even  where 


Elevation. 


1867  (vol.  xxx.),  will  be  found  a  discussion  by  Lieut. - 
Col.  Fraser,  R.  E.,  of  the  applicability  of  screw-pile  light- 
houses, in  which  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson's  dictum  is  quoted: 
"A  primary  inquiry  as  to  towers  in  exposed  situations 
is  the  question  whether  their  stability  should  depend 
upon  their  strength  or  their  weight,  or  in  other  words, 
on  their  cohesion,  or  their  inertia;"  with  the  author's 
own  statement  on  the  subject  as  follows:  "My  own  ex- 


tlie  most  available  parts  of  the  rock  were  chosen.  The  en-  j  perience  (and  no  living  engineer  has  more  on  these  points) 
largcd  tower,  which  we  now  know  to  be  necessary,  would  goes  altogether  to  confirm  the  experience  of  the  above 
have  cost  three  times  the  sum  at  the  command  of  the  en-  :  celebrated  lighthouse  engineer  as  to  the  value  of  the  iner- 
ginecr. 

In  the  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect's  Journal  of  Sept., 


*  The  "  Minot "  cost  less  than  $40,000. 
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tia  over  stimuli"  for  lighthouses  in  exposed  situations." 
Ho  further  adds  :  "  Tin-  \  aim-  of  the  non-resistance  of  the 
pile  is,  in  a  great  measure,  done  away  with  wheu  the 
foundation  en  which  they  stand  creates  tho  force  we  wish 
tid  in  structures  dependent  for  their  stability  not  on 
their  Weighty  but  ou  their  strength  ;  and  such  stln 
are  quite  unlit  for  situation  -  -ii<h  a-  the  Hell  Kock.the 
Kdd\  -toil".  Skerryvore.  the  Alcjuada  l!eef,  tile  (ireat  BaS- 
«:l~  "IV  I'cvlun.  and  the  I'mngs  ,*  forming  the  S.  \V.  ex- 
tremity of  the  imrili  -wcsiei  ti  -ide  ..I  Bombay  harbor." 

No  engineer  can  maintain  that  solid  stone  structures  are 
not  intrinsically  far  preferable,  hut  the  enormously  high 
wave-action  obfervodfttraohworki (see  Bishop  Hock,  *'<///•",• 
a  common  pictorial  repi-esfiiijilinn  of  the  "  Kddystone  " 
represents  a  wave-jet  rising  above  and  passing  over  (tu- 
la n  fern)!  is  doubtless  in  i^i-eat  measure  due  to  the  "  inertia  " 
of  the  abruptly  opposing  masses  of  tho  structure  them- 
selves, and  is  not  to  be  taken  as  eunclu-ivo  evidence  in  all 
that  skeleton  iron  lowers  would  not  stand.  Another 
objection  to  iron  skeleton  toners,  found  in  liability  to  de- 
struction by  collision  of  wrecks  or  entanglement  of  heavy 
spars,  has  had  no  practical  illustration  in  the  actual  carry- 
ing away  of  a  completed  structure  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  experience  ;J  and  it  applies  to  all  submerged  sites 
as  forcibly  as  to  the  category  of  sites  for  which  iron-pile 
towers  are  "  ruled  out "  in  the  above  dictum  of  Col.  Fraser. 
After  this  digression  on  the  abstract  question  of  the  use  of 
iron  skeletons,  we  return  to  Minot's. 

Not  only  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  but 
humanity  demanded  that  the  Minot's  Ledge  rocks  should 
he  relighted,  and  Congress  promptly  made  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose,  stipulating  that  the  tower  should  bo 
erected  on  the  Outer  Minot,  aud  confiding  its  construction 


to  the  Topographical  bureau.    Tin-  bureau,  having  publicly 
advertis'  d.  icc.Mcd   sixteen  distinct   proposals,  lint   finally 
recommended,  in  view  of  the  difiieult  n     :<•  bo  '<\  ei  come  and 
the  fearful  late  of  it     i  ]•  '1-  91    -or,  that  it  should  he  loeated 
on  one  of  the  inner  rocks.     Itelbre  further  aeiion  hao 
taken  the  whole    subject.  both  as  to   loeati  .....  ind    in' 
construction,  fell  into  tin-  hands  uf  the  newly  created  ligllt- 
hou-e  board.     To  the  !.i'  •  t  I  li>    I'.  S.,  I  Jen. 

.1.  ti.  T»tlen,  a  member  of  the  board,  is  due  mainly  tho 
project  for  tho  new  structure.  The  unpreei  dented  dilli- 
eulties  of  the  anginal  site  upon  the  "Outer  .Minot"  did 


li"'  ch'ter   him    t  .....  i  ad  \ 


and   i 


a   work  for 


this  formidable  position    more  dill  .nplish  than 

anything  whieh  had  ever  pr<>eedt  •<!  it.  The  plans  were 
drawn  under  his  direction-;  tor  the  ,  \erntion.  IK-  v.deeted 
('apt.  (now  l!re\<:  ,  p.arton  S.  Alexander,  of  the 

corps  of  engineers  —  an   nllieer   whose  ex]  r|ergy, 

boldness,  and  self-  reliance  eminently  titled  him  forth'  : 

Tho  difficulties  of  the  work  will  bo  best  appreciated  liotn 
tho  following  statement  of  tl  |  tnoro 

difficult  work  of  construction  than  either  the  Kddystone, 
the  Hell  Hock,  or  the  Skenyvore,  for  the  Kddystone  was 
founded  all  above  low  water,  part  of  its  foundation 
up  to  high-water  level.  The  foundation  of  the  liell  lt"rk 
was  about  3  feet  above  low  water,  while  the  Skcri 
had  its  foundation  above  high-water  levcd  ;  whereas  a 
good  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  Minot's  light  was  be- 
low low  water.  There  had  to  be  a  combination  of  favor- 
able circumstances  to  enable  us  to  land  on  tho  Minot  rock 
at  the  beginning  of  that  work  —  a  jifr/ei'tlif  tunooth  tea,  n 
dead  calm,  and  low  *pri'»i*/  tide*.  This  only  could  hnppcn 
about  six  times  daring  any  one  lunation  —  three  at  full 
moon  and  three  at  the  change.  Frequently,  one  or  the 


FIG.  S. 

Minot's  Ledge,  as  prepared  to  receive  the  foundation-stones, 
(0)  151'.  9"  above  mean /low  water. 


Minot's  Ledge,  U.  3. 


KuVlysi 


Wolf  Hock,  England. 


Inch  Cape,  or  Bell  Rock,  Scotland. 
Scale. 


Spectacle  Reef,  U.  S. 


to 


'feet. 


other  of  the  necessary  conditions  would  fail,  and  there  were 
at  times  months,  even  in  summer,  when  we  could  not  land 
there  at  all.  Our  working  W.TM.;/  uas  from  Apr.  1  to  Sept. 
15.  AVork  was  prosecuted  with  all  possible  diligence  for 

*It  'Iocs  not  appear  that  towers  have  been  built  at  either  this 

or  the  t  ireat  liases.  Kin. liny  •  ls7n)  shows  a  "  li-ht-i  essel"  at 
the  latter  locality  ;  and  his  supplements  down  to  1872  show  no 
change, 

t  After  a  heavy  storm  the  waves  and  spray  not  infrequently 
bury"  the  Minot's  tower  and  lantern  completely  out  of  si_'h't 
from  the  shore,  i ;  miles  distant,  though  a  powerful  telescope  be 
used. 

t  A  temporary  iron  scaffold  at  Minot's,  consisting  of  nine 
Wrought-iron  shafts  ten  inch,  s  in  diameter  at  the  lower  ends, 
Inserted  into  the  holes  of  the  first  iron  lighthouse,  was  (Jan., 
18.>7)carried  away  hy  the  hark  New  F.mpirc,  load.nl  with  cotton, 
thrown  against  it  during  a  heavy  N.  K.  «alc.  The  shafts  were 
broken  very  much  as  those  of  the  iron  light-tower  had  been. 
The  ease  of  the  "Tongue  Hank"  iron  piles  is  mentioned  on 
a  subsequent  page. 


more  than  three  years  before  a  single  stone  could  be  laid. 
The  difficulty  was  to  cut  the  foundation  rock  into  the 
proper  shape  to  receive  the  foundation  stones,  and  then 
to  lay  these  stones."  (See  diagram  of  Fig.  5.)  The  work, 
commenced  July  1,  1855,  was  finished  Sept.  15,  1860,  and 
cost  about  $300,000.  Both  an  elevation  and  a  vertical  sec- 
tion are  given  in  Fig.  4.  Thc  shaft  is  seen  to  be  purely 
il.  the  limited  bottom  area  forbidding  the  expan- 
sion required  for  the  trce-likr  spread  to  the  base — an 
engineering  pedantry  of  useless  expense,  and  founded  on 
a  false  analogy. 

Thc  structure  is  solid  (around  a  central  well)  up  to  the 
level  of  the  entrance-door.     Above  that  there  is  a  hollow 
cylindrical  space  14  feet  in   diameter,  arched  over  at  the 
level  of  the  cornice.    This  space  is  divideo 
by  four  iron  floors.     These  the  compartments,  and  a  sixth, 
immediately  under  the  lantern,  constitute!  hele.  | 
store-rooms,  etc.    In  Fig.  5  is  a  section  showing  the  "bond" 
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of  the  stonework  of  the  solid  parts,  also  that  of  the  Kddy- 
stone,  Bell  Rock,  Wolf  Rock,  and  Spectacle  Reef  towers. 
There  is  also  shown  a  plan  of  the  Minot  rock  as  prepared 
to  receive  the  foundation  stones,  in  which  the  numbers 
(with  the  plus  or  minus  sign)  indicate  the  level  of  the  re- 
spective areas  —  c.  y.  (  — 1'  3")  indicates  1  foot  3  inches 
bcluw  the  zero;  which,  however,  is  itself  V  9"  above  mean 
low  water.  The  small  black  points  mark  the  sites  of  the 
iron  shafts  of  the  old  structure.  In  these,  continuous  dowels 
were  inserted,  which  ascended  as  far  as  the  twelfth  masonry 
course.  In  the  horizontal  section  the  gun-metal  dowels  are 
marked  by  which  each  course  of  the  solid  part  was  secured 
to  the  one  above  or  beneath.  The  courses  of  the  shell 
above  the  solid  part  were  jagi/led  by  a  middle  annulus  with 
the  course  above.  The  following  details  are  given  for  ref- 
erence : 

The  first  blow  was  struck  on  the  ledge  Sunday  morning  at  sun- 
rise, July  1,  1865: 
Hours  worked  on  ledge  in  excavating  foundation  pit 

during  185.3 130  hours. 

Hours  worked  on  ledge  in  excavating  foundation  pit 

diirinit  18.W 157  hours. 

Hours  worked  on  ledge  in  excavating  or  laying  four 

Stones  during  1S57 130  h.  21  m. 

Hours  worked  cm  ledge  in  excavating  pit  and  in  lay- 
ing six  courses  during  1858 208  hours. 

Hours  worked  <m  led^e  in  laying  twenty-six  courses 

of  stoue  during  1859 "77  hours. 

11U2  h.  :il  io. 

No.  tons  of  rough  stone -:>n 

No.  tons  of  hammered  stone 2»;7 

No.  stones  in  lighthouse 1079 

The  first  stone  was  laid  July  9, 1857 ;  the  lowest  stone  was  laid 
July  11,  1858. 
Whole  height  from  bottom  of  lowest  stone  to  top  of  pin- 

naele 114' 1" 

Height  of  local  plane  above  lowest  point !Ni'  1" 

"         "          "      mean  high  water H4' 7" 

Diameter  of  third  for  first  full)  course 30' 

"         of  top  of  twenty-second  course  (solid  part) 23' 6" 

From  the  "Minots"  we  naturally  turn  to  another  (and 
the  only  other)  specimen  of  what  are  significantly  tenurd 
"rock  lighthouses"  of  the  U.  S.  It  stands  upon  a  reef  in 
the  northern  part  of  Lake  Huron,  off  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac.  It  is  built  upon  the  southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  most  northerly  of  two  shoals  (limestone  rock  m 
situ,  covered  with  a  layer  of  about  two  feet  in  thickness  of 
boulders),  so  situated  with  reference  to  each  other  as  to  sug- 
gest the  name,  "  Spectacle  Reef. '  The  least  depth  of  water 
on  the  shoal  is  about  7  feet,  but  at  the  site  selected  for  the 
lighthouse  the  rock  was  found  at  a  depth  of  11  feet.  The 
nearest  land  is  the  south-easterly  point  of  Bois  Blano  Isl- 
and, distant  10J  miles.  The  greatest  exposure  to  waves  is 
to  the  south-eastward,  from  which  direction  the  seas  have 
a  range  of  about  170  miles.  Were  there  no  other  destruc- 
tive agency,  sufficient  stability  would  have  been  easily 
secured.  But,  under  certain  meteorological  conditions, 
currents  having  a  velocity  of  from  2  to  3  miles  per  hour 
are  developed  here,  which  during  the  inclement  season 
serve  to  move  to  and  fro  ice-tields  which  frequently 
have  an  area  of  thousands  of  acres  and  a  thickness  of 
two  feet.  This  ice,  formed  in  fresh  water,  is  of  great  so- 
lidity, and  when  moving  in  the  mass,  and  with  the  velocity 
Darned,  has  a  "  living  force"  which  is  almost  irresistible. 
The  aim  was  to  oppose  to  it  a  structure  against  which  the 
impinging  ice  would  be  crushed  and  packed  till  it  should 
ground  upon  the  shoal  itself,  and  form  a  barrier  against 
subsequent  action.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  necessity  for 
this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  spring  of  1S75  the 
ice  was  piled  up  against  the  lighthouse  to  a  height  of  30 
feet  above  the  water,  or  7  feet  above  the  sill  of  the  doorway, 
which  is  23  feet  above  the  lake,  and  when  the  keepers  went 
to  the  station  to  exhibit  the  light  (not  in  operation  during 
the  winter),  they  were  able  to  obtain  entrance  to  the  tower 
only  by  first  cutting  a  passage  through  the  pile  of  ice  re- 
ferred to. 

The  first  step  was  to  surround  the  site  of  the  proposed 
tower  with  a  "pier  of  protection  " — a  crib-work  (filled  with 
ballast  stone)  92  feet  square,  enclosing  an  interior  opening 
4rt  feet  square.  This  furnished  a  landing-stage  and  urea 
for  quarters  for  workmen,  and  secured  still  water  in  which 
to  place  the  coffer-dam.  The  coffer-dam  was  cylindrical  in 
form,  36  feet  in  diameter  (exterior),  and  made  of  staves 
4  inches  thick,  6  inches  wide,  and  14  feet  long.  These 
staves,  carefully  jointed,  were  held  together  by  three  iron 
hands  or  hoops  on  the  outside,  and  to  enahle  it  to  with- 
stand the  pressure  from  the  outside,  when  empty,  the  dam 
was  braced  and  stayed  in  the  strongest  manner  against  a 
centre-post  the  axis  of  which  was  coincident  with  the  axis 
of  the  cylinder.  The  details  by  which  the  coffer-dam  was 
built  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  lowered,  and,  by  then 
driving  down  individual  staves  wherever  necessary,  fitted 
to  the  irregular  bottom  and  the  joint  calked,  cannot  here 


be  given.®  After  exhausting  the  water,  levelling  the  bot- 
tom, and  laying  the  first  course,  the  annular  space  between 
it  and  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  was  tilled  with  concrete, 
thus  making  an  artificial  bottom  which  was  perfectly  water- 
tight. The  exterior  of  the  tower  (see  Fig.  6)  is  a  frustum 


FIG.  6. 


Lighthouse  at  Spectacle  Reef,  Lake  Huron  (in  an  ice-floe). 

of  a  cone,  32  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  IS  feet  at  the 
spring  of  the  cornice  80  feet  above  the  base.  The  cornice 
is  6  feet  high,  and  the  parapet  7  feet.  The  focal  plane  is  4 
feet  3  inches  above  the  top  of  the  parapet.  Hence  the  en- 
tire height  of  the  masonry  above  the  base  is  93  feet,  and 
of  the  focal  plane  'J7  feet  3  inches.  The  base  is  11  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  focal  plane  8fi  feet 
3  inehes  above  the  same  surface.  The  tower  is  solid  to  a 
height  of  34  feet.  Above  this  it  is  hollow,  and  divided  into 
five  stories  or  rooms,  each  14  feet  in  diameter.  The  courses 
(of  uniform  thickness  of  2  feet  i  are  l/nixlnl  as  represented 
in  Fig.  4  ;  they  are  dowclled  where  solid  and  joggled  where 
annular,  very  much  as  at  Minot's,  which  work,  indeed, 
served  as  a  model. 

The  light  was  first  exhibited  June  1,  1S74,  work  having 
been  commenced  May  1,  IS70.  The  aggregate  v-nrl-inij  time 
was  really  less  than  twenty-four  months  :  cost,  $37.">,000. 

On  a  preceding  page  allusion  has  been  made,  preliminary 
to  a  description  of  the  first  ill-fated  Minofs  Ledge  struc- 
ture, to  the  substitution  of  skeleton  structures  of  iron  for 
such  "costly  masses  of  masonry."  Such  structures  were 
suggested  by  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  inventor  of  the 
"screw-pile,"  for  submerged  sandbanks;  which  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  "a  project,  contemplated  by  the  author, 
for  obtaining  a  much  greater  holding-power  than  was 
possessed  by  any  pile  or  mooring  then  in  use;  the  for- 
mer being  nothing  tnore  than  a  pointed  stake  of  consid- 
erable size,  easily  either  depressed  in  or  extracted  from  the 
ground.  .  .  .  The  plan  which  appeared  best  adapted  for 
obtaining  a  firm  hold  of  soft  ground  or  sand  was  to  insert 
to  a  considerable  distance  beneath  the  surface  a  bar  of 
iron  having  at  its  lower  extremity  a  broad  plate  or  a 
disk  of  metal  in  a  spiral  or  helical  form,  on  the  principle 
of  the  screw,  in  order  that  it  should  enter  the  ground  with 
facility,  thrusting  aside  any  obstacles  to  its  descent,  with- 
out materially  disturbing  the  texture  of  the  strata  it  passed 
through,  and  that  it  should  at  the  same  time  offer  an  ex- 

*  The  engineer,  Gen.  O.  M.  POP.  a  member  of  the  lighthouse 
board,  is  engaged  io  preparing  for  publication  by  the  board  u 
full  account  of  Ibis  work. 
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I   Krise,  either  for  resisting  downward  pressure  or  an 
upward  strain."  (Sen  Fig.  6  of  article  1  01  MUTIUN.) 

Km.  7. 


<  Sand  Lighthouse. 

In  the  year  1838  the  inventor,  associated  with  his  son, 
laid  for  the  corporation  of  Trinity  House  the  foundation 
of  the  lighthouse  on  Maplin  Sand,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames.  This,  the  firtt  screw-pile  lighthouse,*  is  fully 


•"•d   in  vol.  vii.  of  I'roter.diiKjt  •  •/'  tin-  /n*titulion  «/ 
i'n  ;/  !•;„,,, ,1,'tn.    Two  other  screw  pile  structures  were  eub- 

'ilic.-rs    -  III'-    Chapman 
Ili-ad    i  I'M'.II    and    liui.:1  "h   of   tin; 

Thaui'-- :  tli'-  latt.-r  is  in  ihe  ni"-t  e\j -'1  p"-iii«>n.  I, lit  the 

8«a  even  then-  i.-'  ne\cr  anything  Un  a.-;  \ioh-nt  as  at  the 
\V"lf  or  I'ishop  Kofk.      Tin-    .Maplm    and    Chapman  an-  in 
very  sheltered  situations.     Tin-  sam 
screw-pile  lights  at    l-'h-ctwood  on  the  Myi.    and    I'- 
Looffa,  Cftrriokfergni  Hay.  Ireland.  The  former  lion*  ihift- 

ing  sandbank,  hare  at  low  tide,  hut  co\  rn-d  w  il  h  84)  !'  '  l  "1 
water  hy  .^iirin^  ti'h-.-.  Thr  latter  is  in  a  depth  varying 
from  9  to  L'l  feet,  low  and  In  :  ii"K  tides.  An- 

other was  attempted  on  tin-  Ki-h  Hank.  I  hi-  northern  ex- 
tremity of  a  line  of  »an<l-  inun  I'uhlinBay 
to  Wuterford,  parallel  to  tin-  ,  ,,  liieh  it  ie  8  or  10 
miles  distant,  and  extremely  dangerous.  "  The  ptructure 
was  comnu-uced  in  the  Minimer  of  l.siL'.  and  had  hem  pro- 
ceeded with  as  far  as  pulling  down  tin-  nine  supporting 
pile.",  but  none  of  the  an  •  was  aliai-lu-d,  when  on 
Nov.  15  a  storm  came  on  from  the  eastward  whieh  lasted 
for  three  days,  raising  a  tn-iu.  mil  removing  the 
surface  of  the  hank,  at  the  spot  n round  the  piles,  to  a  depth 
of  10  feet,  leaving  a  depth  of  L'l  feet  at  low  water  whero 
there  had  previously  been  only  14  feet.  Notwithstanding 
this  shilling  of  the  hank,  the  work  would  not  have  been 
disturbed  if  the  angle-bracing  had  been  applied;  but  the 
progress  of  the  work  had  been  retarded  by  foul  weather 
and  various  unforeseen  causes,  and  it  bad  not  been  pos- 
sible to  take  all  tin-  iH-r,->-ary  precautions.  Several  of  the 
pile*  were  therefore  laid  prostrate,  and  the  others  were, 
after  '  -n-iilerable  labor,  drawn  from  the  bank."  (/Voc. 
//,«(.  r.  A;.,  vol.  vii.) 

"The  design  to  raise  a  beacon  of  screw  piles  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Tongue  Bank  (mouth  of  the  Tn nines)  also  proved 
abortive  :  hut,  a-  in  the  ease  of  the  structure  on  the  Ki-h  Bank, 
from  no  inherent  deh-ri  in  the  piles  them--  U  rs.  Shortly  after 
it  was  put  up  it  was  discovered  that  three  of  the  piles  were 
broken  off  short,  and  the  other  two  bent.  The  stumps  of 
the  broken  piles  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  bent  piles  were 
found  perfectly  upright,  and  the  sand  around  them  undis- 
turbed ;  showing  the  structure  failed  from  no  fault  of  the 
///,/</  they  had  taken  of  the  ground.  .  .  .  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  at  the  time,  and  no  doubt  the  correct  one,  was, 
that  a  vessel  bad  passed  over  it — a  conclusion  in  a  measure 
confirmed  by  finding  tin-  eopper  of  a  vessel  attached  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  bent  piles."  (Hip.  of  Major  JJache,  Top. 


Fin.  8. 


Screw-pile  lighthouse  at  Delaware  Bay,  Md. 


Eny.,  on  project  for  a  lighthouse   on   New   Pouth   Shoal, 
Nan  tucket,)    Other  works  of  less  importance—..,,,  beacons, 

*This  is  true,  literally,  as  regards  the  .«-,-,  »-.,„/,-  f,,,,,,,- 
but  the  Fleetwood  was  actually  cviuplttcil  before  the  Maplin. 


shore-lightfi.  etc. — have  been  erected  in  Great  Britain,  bnt 
the  foregoing  completes  the  category  of  important  ones. 

The  first  screw-pile  light  of  the  U.  S.  was  erected  by  the 
late  Col.  Hartman  Bache,  U.S.  K.,  near  the  mouth  of  !)•  la 
ware  Bay,  8  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  very  much  exposed, 
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on  a  shoal  covered  with  G  feet  low  water  spring  tides,  but 

over  which  rise  spring  tides  13i  feet  and  storm  tides  IS 

feet.    A  lighthouse  built  here  in  1827-28  by  Mr.  Strickland 

FIG.  9. 


Lighthouse  at  Ship  Shoal,  Gulf 
of  Philadelphia  (plan  not  known  to  writer)  was  very  soon 
"demolished  by  action  of  the  sea."     A  design  was  then 


proposed  in  the  bureau  of  topographical  engineers  for  a 
work  built  "  ou  a  mole  of  breakwater-stone."  This  was 
abandoned,  because  the  superstructure,  "being  built  upon 
breakwater  stone  thrown  at  random  on  the  bottom,  would 
by  unequal  settling  be  liable  to  fracture ;  and  it  was  doubted 
whether  heavy  masses  of  masonry,  raised  upon  such  a  base, 
ever  proved  entirely  satisfactory;"  and  some  progress  was 
made  (1839)  in  the  collection  of  stone  and  the  building  of 
a  caisson,  by  means  of  which  a  masonry  foundation  was  to 
be  started  from  the  bottom.  This  plan,  too,  was  abandoned, 
and  in  the  years  1817-50  the  existing  lighthouse  was 
erected,  which  stands  yet  in  good  condition,  though  not 
without  having  required  reinforcement  to  its  ice-breaker. 
A  peculiarity  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  screw-pile 
structures  is  due  to  its  exposure  to  the  powerful  action  of 
ice  borne  to  and  fro  by  the  violent  ebb  or  Hood  currents. 
The  light-tower  proper  is  surrounded  by  an  ice-breaker  ; 
itself  an  iron  screw-pile  structure  having  no  connection 
with  the  lighthouse,  though  the  two  seem  lo  form  one  build- 
ing. (See  Fig.  8.  The  icc-brcaJcer  has  since  this  delineation 
been  much  enlarged,  and  its  top  floored  over  so  as  to  form 
an  esplanade.) 

In  connection  with  the  Brandywinc  construction  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  engineer,  Major  liaehe,  presented 
in  1S;»1  an  elaborate  report  with  plans  for  a  lighthouse  or 
beacon  on  the  South  Shoal  of  Nantucket.  The  work  was  au- 
thorized by  a  law  of  Congress  of  Mar.  3, 184'J,  appropriating 
i'U  "  for  a  screw-pile  beacon  or  lighthouse  on  tin-  South 
Shoal  of  Nantucket,  lately  discovered  by  the  survey  of  the 
coast,"  etc.  The  Nantucket  Shoals  extend  from  fi  to  20 
miles  seaward  from  the  island  of  Nantucket.  They  arc  of 
"  hard  sand,"  with  depths  of  6  to  18  feet,  scattered  over  nn 
area  of  375  square  miles.  The  South  Shoal  is  the  most 
seaward,  and  is  20  miles  distant  from  the  island.  It  is 
composed  of  fine  white  sand,  quite  hard  and  compact ;  the 
least  depth  (tide  rising  3£  feet)  being  8  feet  low  water. 
The  constructions,  estimated  to  cost  from  $235,000  (beacon) 
to  $323,000  (lighthouse),  were  never  attempted,  and  the 
New  South  Shoal  is  now  believed  to  be  of  a  shifting 
character;  but  the  discussions  contained  in  Major  Bache's 
report  are  not  the  less  interesting. 

For  the  numerous  sand-shoals  in  the  great  bays  or  off  the 
southern  coast  of  the  U.  S.,  which  needed  to  be  marked  by 
lights,  the  screw-pile  system,  thus  introduced,  seemed  es- 
pecially applicable,  and  its  extension  has  been  very  rapid; 
more  than  fifty  such  structures  now  exist,  some  of  great 
magnitude  and  importance,  but  far  the  greater  number  for 
harbor  or  bay  lights.  ,Sand  Key  {!>.'»::  .  <*;iryslbrt  (1857), 
Sombrero  (1867),  Alligator  Reef  (1873),  all  "first-order," 
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Craighill  Channel  range-light,  Chesapeake  Bay :  the  lower  light. 


have  been  successively  erected  on  what  is  called  the  Florida 
Reef.  Except  the  first  mentioned  (on  an  island),  the  piles 
are  solid  wrought-iron,  driven  (without  screws)  into  the 
coral  rock  which  forms  the  substance  of  this  reef. 


The  tower  of  Alligator  Reef  may  be  considered  typical 
of  these  structures.  It  is  erected  in  a  very  exposed  posi- 
tion upon  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  Alligator  Reef,  in  five 
feet  of  water,  but  within  200  yards  of  the  deep  water  of 
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the  Gulf.     The  nearest  land,  Indian  Key,  is  4  miles  to  tbo  I 
westward.     A  temporary   platlorm  was  erected   upon  this  ! 
, ['ported    on   mangrove   piles    shod   with    iron,  and 

driven  live  feel  into  the  bottom  in  partially  indurated 
ioek.  A  small  landing-wharf  or  jetty  for  receiving 
materials  was  also  built  in  connection  with  this  platform. 
The  platform  being  completed,  the  nine  heavy  east-iron 
foundation-disks  were  aecurandy  placed  al  the  centre  and 
angles  of  tli  t  the  coral  rock  being 

firs;  smoothed  and  levelled  for  each  disk.    By  an  ingenious 
M  of  gauges  the  disks  were  set  in  their  positions,  with 
liieir  proper  relative  distances — a  work  of  MTV  great  diffi- 
culty.    The  foundation-piles  pass  through  the  centres  of 

the  disks,  and  le-l  by  -.nouldei  -  upon  tin-in.  These  pile- 
are  of  solid  wrought  iron.  l!(i  feet  long  and  12  iuchcs  in 
diameter,  and  pointed  at  their  lower  ends,  the  upper  cn.l- 

bcing   lathe  tnr 1   and   cut  off  square.     The   pile-driver 

ii-e  1  in  driving  them  carried  a  hammer  of  2000  pounds, 
which  was  hoisted  by  a  port;1  ngine.  The  piles 

,te]y  vertical  during  the  driving  by  pur- 
to  their  heads.     The  penetration   into  tbo 
coral  at  each  blow  of  the  hammer,  with  an  average  fall  of 
IS  feet,  varied  from  t  inch  to  1  J  inches,  and  about  120  blows 
brought  the  shoulder  of  the  piles  into  contact  with  the  disks, 
^  them  a  depth  in  the  coral-limestone  rock  of  10  feet. 
'I'll.-  piles  being  driven,  their  tops  were  cut  off  to  a  horizon- 
tal plane  11  feet  above  the  water,  and  the  cast-iron  sockets   i 

Fio. 


which  fit  on  their  heads  were  put  in  their  places.    The  sec- 
ond scries,  consisting  of  nine  solid  wrought-iron  pillars  10 
in  diameter] 

pi  nr,i/,cr  from  Fig.  U  only  in  having 

a  square  one  bio ry  k>e[o  rV  d\M  HIM  _;  in  place  of  the  cylindri- 
cal two-story  dwelling  of  that  figure.  A  very  similar  work 
ij  now  (1870)  about  to  lie  commenced  uii  the  Fowcy  Rocks, 
I  In'  northern  end  of  the  Florida  Kccf.  and  off  Cape  Florida, 
the  existing  lighi  of  which  will  l>-  I.  ' 

Ship  Shoul  and  Trinity  Shoal,  tlnlf  nl    "  I   sub- 

d  sandbanks  lyin  ly  in  the  Nay  of  navi- 

gation bclueen  the   mouth  ot   th-'   Mi.-si^ippi  and  (Jalves- 
ton.     A  screw-pile  structure  (Fig.  9)  was  creeled  1858-59 
under  the  dirci-tiun  of  the  late  W.  II.  Sh  vi  us.  then  an  offi- 
cer of  engineer!'.    Situated    lon.'JUil0  W.,lat.  28°5i'i ;> 
5  nautical  miles  from  II  i    I.  in    I,-  l<  <  t  ot    water. 

this  work  has  thus  far  P-M-I-  d  ilie  force  of  the  sea  and  of 
the  wind  (sometimes  amounting  to  hurricanes).  Some 
trouble  has  been  caused  Irom  the  erosion  of  the  bottom, 
and  a  covering  of  quarry-si, o  pplied  over 

a  considerable  area.  A  similar  work  on  Trinity  Shoal  uas 
commenced  in  Is;;;,  but  the  preliminary  slaving  which  had 
been  erected  was  carried  away  in  a  severe  gale,  and  the 
work  has  not  been  resumed. 

Iron  skeleton  towers  are  sometimes  resorted  to  for  im- 
portant land-sites,  where  the  soil  offers  no  adequate  sup- 
port for  a  masonry  structure.  A  conspicuous  instance  is 

11. 


Lighthouse  at  Kacc  Rock,  eastern 

the  new  lighthouse  at  the  S.  W.  Pass  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.     The  soil,  recent  alluvium,  made  up  of  the  sedi- 

nlary  deposit  of  the  river,  is  «f  clay,  very  fine  sand,  and 

M'gctablc  mailer:  very  yielding  !  i.  r.  /,/n*Hr.  and  in  that 

"compressible"),  and  hence  incapable,  by  itself,  of 
bearing  a  heavy  superstructure.  lint  that  the  site  is  not 

so  mere  a  quagmire  as  may  be  supposed,  (he  erection 
on  a  grillage,  in  former  years,  of  a  brick  tower  is  proof. 
This,  it  is  Into,  had  settled  greatly,  but  its  abandonment 
bad  Otherwise  become  imperative  through  encroachments 
of  tho  sea.  This  beacon  should  be  the  prominent  land- 
mark of  this  portion  of  the,  (lulf.  and  a  first-order  light. 
2S  foot  above  sea-level,  was  designed.  A  commencement 
v. as  made  by  driving  wooden  pile.-  over  an  area  60  feet  in 
diami  ipart.  in  row.-  of  like  di-ianec,  to  a  depth 

of  fifty  feet.  Then  another  series  of  piles  in  the  centre  of 

•(ir.irc  thus  formed.  The  first  serie-  irai  cut  off  at  2'  6" 
below  low  water,  an. 1th, 'see, md  series  al  IV,"  below.  A  retic- 
ulation of  grillage  timbers  w.is  laid  on  the  heads  of  the  first 
series  and  carried  up  for  four  or  more  thicknesses,  the  inter- 
vals or  free  space  being  packed  with  concrete,  then  concrete 


*Besirtes  Krcat  verti.  it  tho  tower  ii  said  to  have 

leanrd  2J  feet.     It  must  have,  been  built  b-.'tweeii  1.S4U  and  1850. 


entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

alone,  to  make  a  thickness  of  about  8  feet.  On  the  surface 
of  this  were  secured,  or  bolted,  tho  iron  socket-disks  from 
which  start  the  nine  (eight  external  and  one  central  i  shafts 
of  the  skeleton.  The  general  appearance  of  the  tower 
itself  is  so  similar  (except,  that  it  rises  from  the  land}  to 
that  of  works  delineated  (Fig.  9)  that  no  further  pictorial 
exhibition  is  needed.  The  light  was  first  exhibited  in  the 
beginning  of  1873,  two  or  three  years  baring  been  occupied 
in  the  construction. 

For  many  subaqueous  sites,  where  the  difficulties  of 
building  might  be  ob\  iated  by  a  resort  to  the  screw-pile  or 
skeleton  iron  towers,  the  prevalence  of  floating  ice  during 
the  winter  months  is  inimical  to  such  structures.  For  such 
-pceially  i  Mnj.  (',.  II.  Elliot,  when  engineer-secretary 
of  the  lighthouse  board,  designed  what  he  calls  ••tubular 
iron"  st  rue' me-.  Fig.  10  represents  i  he  "Craighill  Channel" 
lower  range-light  (approaeh  to  Baltimore  harbor),  described 
as  follows:  "The  cast-iron  lube,  be' ween  hiirh  and  low 
water  and  for  at  least  1!  feet  above  and  below  the  space  in- 
cluded between  those  limits,  is  2  inches  thick,  tbo  other 

portions    to    he  1^   inelies  Ihiek.       The  tnt,e  ;f  tWO 

parts,  the  lower  portion,  for  a  height  of  12  feet,  being  in 
the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone  30  feet  in  diameter  at  tho 
base,  21  feet  at  the  top  ;  the  upper  portion  is  a  cylinder  of 
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FIG.  12. 


the  same  diameter  as  the  top  of  the  frustum  of  the  cone  to 
which  it  is  joined.  The  tubing  is  cast  in  sections,  each 
section  being  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  joined  to- 
gether through  flanges  by  wrought-iron  bolts.  The  lower 
section  of  the  tubing  is  bolted  to  a  grillage  or  flooring  con- 
sisting of  four  layers  of  timber  each  12  inches  thick,  forming 
a  caisson,  which'is  sunk  in  position  below  the  bottom  of  the 
bav  by  filling  it  with  concrete.  It  was  found  that  for  a  depth 
of  22  feet  the  soil  is  the  softest  kind  of  mud — so  soft,  in  fact, 
that  an  ordinary  pile  on  end  would  penetrate  20  feet  under  the 
action  of  its  own  weight.  Below  this  alternate  thin  layers 
of  sand,  mixtures  of  sand,  mud,  and  shell,  wore  found  to  a 
depth  of  20  feet  more,  with  no  signs  of  a  policl  foundation 
within  60  feet  of  the  water's  surface.  It  was  therefore  de- 
termined to  drive  a  cluster  of  piles,  cut  them  off  at  a  level 
of  27  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  lower  the 
caisson  on  to  them  by  fill- 
ing it  with  concrete;  and 
in  order  to  protect  the 
lighthouse  from  lateral  vi- 
bration and  the  scouroftho 
tides  to  build  a  riprap  wall 
of  loose  stone  around  it." 

A  structure  of  the  same 
kind,  resting  likewise  upon 
piles  driven  into  a  sand 
and  clay  bottom,  has  been 
placed  on  Ship  John  Shoal, 
Delaware  Bay.  Another, 
resting  upon  rock  11  feet 
below  low-water  mark,  the 
site  having  been  first  sur- 
rounded by  an  annular  rip- 
rap and  then  levelled  with 
a  bed  of  concrete  laid  by 
the  diver,  upon  which  the 
successive  iron  rings  were 
set  up  by  the  same  agency 
and  then  filled  with  con- 
crete, is  now  (1S75)  nearly 
finished  at  the  South-west 
Ledge,  New  Haven  harbor, 
Conn. 

Race  Rock  presents  yet 
another  aspect  of  the  pro- 
blem of  subaqueous  foun- 
dations. "  The  Race"  is  ap- 
plied to  what  may  be  called 
the  eastern  water-gate  to 
Long  Island  Sound,  lying 
between  the  N.  E.  extrem- 
ity of  Long  Island  and 
Fisher's  Island  (off  Now 
London,  Conn.).  Little 
Gull  Island,  the  Long  Isl- 
and gnte-pn»tt  is  marked 
by  a  light.  The  other  gate- 
post (to  maintain  the  sim- 
ile) was  Race  Rock,  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  tho 
S.  W.  point  of  Fisher's 
Island,  an  isolated  sub- 
merged rock,  or  rather  a 
huge  boulder,  surrounded 
by  depths  of  12  or  15  feet 
low  water,  with  3  feet  ad- 
ditional at  high  water. 
Tho  tides  (hence  "  The 
Race ")  flow  with  exces- 
sive violence,  with  but  brief 
intervals  of  slack -water. 

From  the  E.  and  S.  E.  the  "^SS^^olrffcaSSIt  ""^ 
ocean-wave  finds  no  barrier 

save  Block  Island,  and  therefore  violent  wave-action  was  ap- 
prehended; moreover,  ice  from  New  London  harbor  and 
the  marginal  waters  of  the  Sound  is  to  be  feared  in  winter. 
Hence  to  form  a  riprap  embankment  (it  pierre  perdue)  of 
oval  form,  100  by  150  feet,  well  protected  on  its  margins 
by  blocks  of  8  or  10  tons  weight,  was  decided  upon  as  the 
first  step.  This  would  be  not  only  an  immediate  means  of 
getting  at  the  site,  but  a  future  protection  against  wave 
and  ice  violence.  The  interior  of  this  embankment  was 
then  removed  (better  to  have  left  it  vacant  in  the  first' 
place),  and  the  foundation  of  concrete  (retained  in  form  ex- 
ternally by  circular  bands  of  sheet  iron  each  about  2  feet 
high)  was  brought  up  from  the  bottom  by  aid  of  the  diver, 
who  first  accurately  placed  each  successive  band.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  natural  bottom  is  of  boulders  com- 
pacted with  gravel  and  sand,  and  therefore  very  firm.  Fig. 
11  represents  the  work  as  it  will  be,  the  superstructure 


being  now  (1875)  in  progress  (the  riprap  embankment 
being  invisible  at  high  tide). 

A  work  similar  in  design  and  appearance,  but  less  costly 
and  of  less  difficult  construction,  has  been  commenced  on 
the  Stratford  Shoals,  oil'  Bridgeport  and  in  the  middle  of 
Long  Island  Sound. 

Little  space  can  be  afforded  for  the  lights  of  terra  jirma, 
which  seldom  present  any  decided  "engineering"  features. 
The  following  historical  notes  are  given  :  "It  appears  that 
immediately  after  the  formation  of  our  government,  and 
prior  to  the  year  1789,  the  few  lighthouses  then  existing 
were  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  States  in  which  they 
were  situated.  By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  1789  Ihe 
expense  of  their  maintenance  was  assumed  by  the  U.  S., 
mul  their  management  confided  to  the  treasury  department, 
with  which  it  has  ever  since  remained.  The  first  light- 
house erected  by  the  general  government  was  that  upon 
Cape  Henry  in  1791,  and  from  that  date  to  the  year  1800 
eight  new  lights  were  established,  making  the  total  num- 
ber sixteen.  They  were  placed  upon  the  most  frequented 
and  dangerous  points  of  the  north-eastern  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Prior  to  the  year  1812  the 
number  of  lighthouses  had  increased  to  forty-nine,  and 
their  establishment  extended  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Louisiana.  Up  to  the  year  1822  the  number  of  lighthouses 
had  increased  to  seventy.  At  the  commencement  of  1838 
there  were  in  operation  upon  the  sea-coast  and  the  shores 
of  the  great  inland  waters  of  the  U.  S.  20-i  lighthouses,  to- 
gether with  28  light-boats,  which  are  placed  near  dangerous 
reefs  and  shoals  where  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a  secure  foundation  for  a  permanent  building."  The 
actual  numbers  (1875)  of  lights,  signals,  etc.,  under  charge 
of  tho  U.  S.  lighthouse  establishment  are  given  in  the  last 
paragraphof  LIGHTHOISK  ILLUMINATION,  below. 

The  light-towers  of  terra  firma,  even  (if  the  site  be  ele- 
vated) for  the  most  important  lights,  require  only  so  much 
elevation  as  will  prevent  obscuration  by  surrounding  ob- 
jects, and  in  general  present  no  features  of  engineering  in- 
terest. If,  however,  the  site  be  very  low,  a  light  of  the 
first  order  demanding  an  elevation  of  at  least  150  feet, 
the  structure  appeals  to  the  engineer  not  only  for  accu- 
rately calculated  elements  of  stability,  but  for  well-devised 
interior  arrangements.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  these 
structures,  Body's  Island  lighthouse,  N.  C.,  is  exhibited  in 
Fig.  12.  "  A  secure  foundation  was  obtained  by  exca- 
vating until  a  bottom  of  hard  clear  sand  was  readied  at  7 
feet  below  the  surface.  On  this  was  laid  a  grillage  of  tim- 
bers 0"  by  12",  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  two 

FIG.  13. 


layers.  Then  followed  one  course  of  dimension  stone  18" 
thick  ;  over  this  coursed  rubble  laid  in  large  blocks,  thor- 
oughly breaking  joints,  and  all  grouted  with  1  part  Port- 
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land  cement  and  2  of  sharp  sand.     From  this  foundation 
rises  the  base  of   the-  tower,  the  frustum  of  an  o.-r. 
pyramid  with  plinth  and  cornice.    The  interior  •  well 

tOWer     iS     lighted     i'V    the     wind-'WS.         .  \rceSS     to     the     Watch- 

room  is  had  by  , 

of  which  make   half  ti  .  the  eighth 

an  entire  revolution.      These  stairways  an-  not  attached  to 

the  tower-walls,  but   arc   supported  by  the  land 

circular  iron    ph  ttn   I  beam-  belling 

proje  he    interior  Baoe  "t    the  tower.      There  i-  a 

hand-rail  on  each  side,  and  the  entire  system  of  iti 

longing  I"  each  liight  is  kept  rigid  by  making  the  carriers  of 

luc'h  a  form  that   ea-h   baluster  lirinly  bolts  together  three 

contiguous -."      The  arrangement  "t  the  -tail'-,  l.y  which 

nf  ,i  central  shaft  containing  a  winding 
stair  is  avoided,  the  interior  better  lighted,  and  room  g. 

1  by  Major  Elliot,  when  engi- 
neer-secretary of  the  lighthouse  board. 

A  peculiar   ease   i-    pre-enled   at    Hunting    Hand.  S.  C.. 
where  a  second  order  light  was   needed.      I  he  N.  point  of    j 
the   island  is  undergoing  abrasion   by  wave  action.     The 
objects  -hoiild  subserve  fixed  the  location  wi'fAi'ii 

the  possible  future  range  of  this  abrasion.     Hence  it  was 
determine. 1  to  make  a  tower  which  can  be  taken  down  and 
removed  in  case  of  M,ce--'ity.  though  the  contingency  was 
not  deemed  probable.     The  lighthouse  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.  ! 
"The   12  hundredweight   iron   panels  of  each  horizontal  i 


Fro. 


ii  were  cast  of  exactly  the   same  site,  so  that  each 

might  occupy  anv  position  in  its  own  section.     The  panels 

of  the  shell 'vary  in  thickness  from  1)  inches  (lowest 

lion  i  t"  i  ii. 

tin-  -everal  :  s  and  the  plate,  of  each  tier  with 

each  other  are  smooth  and  true-plan- 

in  the  Halites  are  drilled,  and  llie  l.olts  turne.l  to  n.  ally  fit 

them.     The-   ha f  the  tii-t   tier  of  panels  consists  of  a 

flange  3  feet  wide.     Of  this   flange  the  width  of  1  t 

e Mends  beyond  the  outside  of  the  tower.  This  part 
contains  the  holes  for  the  foundation  bolls,  which  are 
strengthened  l.y  bosses  and  vertical  knees  extending  up- 
ward to  the  top  of  oasta 

1  j  inches.     Tin-  lower  HaiiL'o  ot  the  ,on  is  1  foot 

L' inches  wide.     The  t"t  u-  tier  and  the  11; 

of  thethird  section  an    i'.  in  el..  he*,     The!! 

of  succeeding  sections  are  similar,  with  some  slight  vari- 
ation of  dimensions.     The  side  flanges  correspond  in  size 
with  the  top  flange  of  each   panel.     All   the  horizontal 
flanges  have   strengthening   knees  on   each  panel.  I 
high  and  1*  inches  thick,  at  equal  distances  apart.    An  in- 
terior lining  of  brick  9  inches  thick  is  built  in  between  the 
lower  flanges.     The   whole  structure  rests  on  a  cot 
foundation  S  feet  thick,  to  which  the  lower  iron  section  is 
secured  by  thirty-six  anchor  bolts  built  into  the  con 
The  work  (June,  1876)  is  not  compl' 

Highly  dangerous  shoals,  whether  off  shore  (e.  g.  Nan- 


with  steam  fog-signal. 


tucket  Shoals  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  or  the  Fry'ing- 

pan  Shoals  off  the  entrance  to  Cape  Fear  River,  S.  C.) 
or  in  closed  l.a\-  B,  'i.  Stratford  Shoal,  L.  I.  Sound, 
Cross  Ledge  Shoal,  Delaware  Bay),  where  permanent  struc- 
tures cannot  be  or  Imvo  not  been  erected,  can  only  be 
lighted  by  light-ships,  so  many  of  which  (see  LicilTitot  SK 
Ii.t.i  MiNAtioNi  an1  employed.  These  renoli  are  specially 
designed  and  built  for  the  particular  object  they  are  de- 
signed to  subserve.  Furnished  with  the  strongest  and 
most  approved  holding-gear,  and  provided  with  many 
months'  supplies  of  fuel,  oil,  and  food,  they  ride  out  un- 
harmed the  gales  of  winter.  Like  sentinels,  ever  at  their 
.  they,  unlike  them,  warn  friendly  comers  of  the  am- 
bushed foe.  Fig.  :'.  of  LlillITIKH'sK  Ii  1  I  MIX  \Tlox  (  which 

ft  the  illuminating  apparatus  employed. 
sides  these  essential  ••  si^ht  "   signals,  many  light-ships  are 
also  provided  with  ••  sound  " — i.e.  steam  fog — signals.    The 
[  i  and  construction  of  thi  -   belong  rather  to 

the  naval  constructor  than  to  the  engineer. 

J.  G.  BARXAHK. 

Lighthouse  Illumination.    For  many  -years.'- 
for  centuries,  the  only  means,   einploved  to  warn  the  mar- 
iner at  night  of  his  :ip|. roach  to  land  was  the  maintenance 

of  simple  w 1  IT  coal  (ires   on  the   summits   ot    prominent 

headlands.      Sometimes    these    fires    were   established   on 


towers  of  greater  or  less  elevation,  but  the  number  of  lights 
was  small,  as  the  entrances  to  ports  and  the  mouths  of 
navigable  rivers  were  the  only  places  at  which,  for  a  long 
time,  they  were  regarded  as  The  Pharo-  of 

Alexandria  nt  the  month  of  the  Nile,  the  tower  of  Doier 
and  that  of  Boulogne  on  opposite  sides  of  the  English 
Channel,  the  Isle  1,1  May  lighthouse  in  Scotland,  were  all 
illuminated  by  simple  wood  or  coal  fires.  The  tower  of 

MII   at    the  mouth  of  the  Girondc  River,  coast  of 

•  .  regarded  as  the  noblest  edifice  of  its  kind  even  at 
the  present  day.  was  illuminated  until  the  year  1782  by  a 

;c  exposed  in  an  op, -n  chauffer.  Indeed,  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  pre\i.uisto  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth the  Kddystone  light- 

.  which  for  about  half  a  century  was  illuminated  by 
twenty-four  tallow  candles,  the  light  from  which  was  inte- 
rior to  the-  coal  or  wo-.d  tires  generally  in  use.  but  WTre 
resorted  to  doubtless  from  necessity,  as  it  was  scarcely 
practicable  to  supply  a  station  with  such  limited  rapacity 
for  storage,  with  sufficient  coal  or  wood  to  last  through 
a  long  period  of  stormy  weather,  during  which  time  no 
intercourse  could  be  held  with  the  mainland. 

The  first  real  advance  made  in  lighthouse  illumination 
was  in  the  introduction  of  oil  lump!  and  reflectors.  The 
lamps  had  flat  wicks,  and  gave  a  poor  light  at  best; 
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the  reflectors  were  segments  of  spheres,  and  merely  re- 
flected without  parallelizing  the  rays;  consequently,  the 
change  in  the  system  at  first  met  with  little  favor.  The 
new  system  was  introduced  at  the  Cordouan  light  in  1782, 
and  at  the  isles  of  lie  and  Oleron  about  the  same  time. 
The  light,  however,  was  so  feeble  at  the  Cordouan  (though 
not  less  than  eighty  reflectors  were  used)  that  mariners 
complained  of  its  inefficiency,  and  asked  a  return  to  the 
previous  system  of  coal-fires.  M.  Teulure,  engineer  of  the 
district  of  Bordeaux,  in  which  the  Cordouan  tower  is  sit- 
uated, was  accordingly  charged  by  the  minister  of  marine 
with  the  duty  of  examining  into  the  defects  of  the  system, 
and  devising  remedies  therefor.  The  results  of  his  studies 
werepubliihed  in  a  memoir  dated  May  26, 1783.  He  proposed 
three  important  improvements  :  Firnt,  in  the  reflector  itself, 
by  making  it  parabolu'hlal,  instead  of  spherical,  and  placing 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  in  its  focus.  From  the  most  reliable 
data  we  have  at  the  present  day,  it  sce:rs  that  Teulure  was 
the  first  to  propose  the  simple  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  parabola  to  the  subject  of  lighthouse  illumination, 
though  the  knowledge  of  the  property  possessed  by  the 
paraboloid  of  parallelizing  by  reflection  the  rays  of  light 
proceeding  from  a  luminous  source  at  its  focus,  was  well 
known.  Indued,  the  subject  had  been  discussed  in  a  me- 
moir as  early  as  1775  by  Lavoisier,  but  only  with  reference 
to  the  lighting  of  the  streets  of  a  great  city.  As  a  second 
improvement  he  proposed  to  use  lamps  with  cylindrical 
wicks,  supplying  air  to  the  interior  of  the  flame  as  well  as 
to  the  outside.  This  is  without  doubt  the  most  important 
improvement  suggested,  but  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
as  to  the  real  inventor.  The  burner  is  universally  known 
as  the  Art/tunl  tinnier,  and  Ami  Argand  of  Geneva  is  almost 
universally  regarded  as  its  inventor.  Whether  the  idea 
originated  with  Teulure  or  with  Argand,  or  was  the  result, 
of  their  joint,  efforts,  the  invention  was  a  most  valuable 
one,  and  Tculere  deserves  great  credit  for  first  suggesting 
its  application  to  lighthouse  illumination.  The  third  im- 
provement, proposed  was  in  the  use  of  flashing  or  eclipse 
lights.  This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  placing  several  lights 
with  their  reflectors  on  the  outside  of  a  polyhedral  frame, 
and  rovolvingthclattcraboutits  vertical  axis  by  clockwork. 
Thf  appearance  then  to  an  observer  at  a  distance  would  be 
that,  of  a  light  which  at  regular  intervals  would  suddenly 
come  into  view,  increase  in  intensity  until  it  attained  its 
maximum  brilliancy,  then  die  out,  and  be  followed  by  a 
period  of  darkness.  This  character  of  light,  formerly 
called  reru/t'tnr-/,  is  now  known  as  the  /lunhin;/  light.  Tcu- 
lere had  no  claim  to  priority  in  this,  as  such  a  light,  con- 
sisting of  three  spherical  reflectors  attached  to  a  triangular 
polyhedral  frame,  had  been  established  at  Marstrand,  Swe- 
den, previous  to  the  publication  of  his  memoir. 

The  new  system  was  not  fairly  introduced  until  1790, 
when  an  apparatus  constructed  by  M.  Lemur,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Uorda,  was  placed  on  the  tower  of  Cor- 
douan, after  having  been  satisfactorily  tested  at  Versailles. 

FIG.  1.  FIG.  2. 


Horizontal  section  throiiifh 
the  axis  of  a  paraboloidal 
reflector. 


Vertical  section  through 
the  axis  of  a  paraboloidul 
reflector. 


This  apparatus,  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  constructed  for 
lighthouse  purposes,  consisted  of  three  groups  of  four  re- 


flectors each,  supported  on  a  triangular  polyhedral  frame, 
to  which  rotary  motion  about  its  axis  was  given  by  means 
of  clockwork.  The  reflectors  at  first  used  were  lined  with 
small  facets  of  silvered  glass;  at  a  later  period  hammered 
copper  plates  were  moulded  to  the  proper  form  and  silvered 
on  the  inside:  the  latter  are  still  used  wherever  the  catop- 
tric system  of  lighthouse  illumination  is  adhered  to.  Figs. 
1  and  2  represent  horizontal  and  vertical  sections  through 
the  axis  of  a  paraboloidul  reflector.  The  burner  is  so  ad- 
justed that  the  centre  of  the  most  brilliant  horizontal  sec- 
tion of  the  flame  shall  be  coincident  with  the  fucus  of  the 
reflector;  strictly  speaking,  therefore,  the  number  of  rays 
reflected  parallel  to  the  axis  forms  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  whole.  The  greater  portion  of  the  reflected  rays  di- 
verge more  or  less  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  opening 
of  the  reflector,  its  focal  distance,  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  flame.  A  certain  amount  of  divergence  is  obviously 
necessary,  otherwise  the  duration  of  the  flashes  of  a  flash- 
ing light  would  be  too  short  to  enable  the  mariner  to  take 
his  bearings  from  it.  Fig.  3  represents  an  apparatus  for  a 
floating  li^lit,  such  MS  is  in  use  at  the  present  time  on  board 
the  light-ships  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.: 


FIG.  3. 


Illuminating  apparatus  for  light-ships  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 

It  is  enclosed  in  a  lantern,  which  is  hoisted  to  a  mast-head 
at  night,  and  lowered  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel  during  the 
day.  In  tin-  latter  position  it  is  covered  by  a  small  house 
built,  around  the  mast,  where  it  can  be  cleaned  and  prepared 
for  night-service. 

The  system  of  Teulere  marks  the  first  real  advance  in  the 
improvement  of  the  illumination  of  lighthouses,  and  after  a 
practical  demonstration  of  its  advantages  it  was  eagerly 
adopted  by  all  civilized  maritime  nations,  and  continued  in 
use  until  the  later  invention  of  the  lenticular  system  of 
Fresnel.  To  some  extent  it  is  still  adhered  to.  The  major- 
ity of  the  Canadian  lights  on  the  lakes  of  North  America 
are  of  this  system  j  it  is  used  in  all  countries  extensively  for 
range-lights,  and  almost  exclusively  lor  floating  lights,  it 
being  well  adapted  for  the  service  of  the  hitter.  This  sys- 
tem of  lighthouse  illumination  being  based  on  tlic  reflection 
of  light  by  means  of  metallic  surfaces,  though  far  superior  to 
anything  previously  known,  still  hud  serious  inherent  de- 
fects. It  had  been  found  by  experiment  that  rays  of  light 
reflected  from  metallic  surfaces,  though  polished  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  lost  not  less  than  one-half  their  in- 
tensity by  absorption.  The  loss  being  so  great  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  it  is  readily  imagined  that 
in  practice  it  will  be  vastly  increased  on  account  of  the 
impracticability  of  maintaining  the  reflectors  in  a  perfect 
state  while  under  the  charge  of  light-keepers.  Consider- 
able loss  is  also  occasioned  by  inaccuracy  of  workman- 
ship; by  the  lamp  itself,  which  by  its  position  necessarily 
obstructs  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  reflected  rays  : 
and  by  divergence  above  and  below  the  piano  in  which  the 
axis  of  the  reflector  lies.  The  rays  which  diverge  below 
are  not  entirely  useless,  as  they  serve  to  light  the  waters 
in  close  proximity  to  the  lighthouse;  but  the  upward- 
diverging  rays,  which  constitute  a  large  portion,  arc  lost 
in  space.  It  is  thus  evident  that  a  large  amount  of  avail- 
able light  is  lost  through  the  imperfection  of  the  means  of 
utilizing  it.  These  defects  became  more  apparent,  and  the 
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necessity  for  a  still  better  system  evident,  as  tho  number 

of  lighl  houses  and  t  he  demands  of  an  increasing  com 
|.licd.     The  prolilem  \\as.  hnw  uirli  safety  and 
omv  to  produce  a  single  llame  of  great  brilliancy,  but  of 
dimension-,  ami  to  BO  manipulate  the  globe  of  rays 

that  tllC  loss    of    useful    effect    should     he    reduced    to    a  mini 

main.     This  was  .-a  i  Mactorily  solved  by  Aiigustin  Frcsncl 

in  the  year  IS'.'.',  and  tin'  Kresnel  or  di"|  '   -that 

.  -ie:n  In  .'  I  an  i  ti<-  i  .-i  i  action  of  light — was  the  result. 

Although  Million  as  early  as  thciniddlc  ot'the  last  century 

had  proposed  tn  iriind  -olid  eun\e\  lenses  into  steps  or  con- 

MDtrio  loaet,  and  i' loroel   in  177.".  to  Imild  up  lenses  in 

separate  pieces  in  order  to  constitute  large  burning-gl 
Augnstiii  Kresnel  was  the  first  to  propo-c  and  put  in  8UC- 
•I  opi  ration  the  lens  or  dioptric  system  as  a  means  of 
illuminating  lighthouses.  Mis  .system  is  based  on  the  opti- 
cal principle  of  the  convex  lens,  that  rays  of  light  emitted 
from  a  luminous  point  nt  its  principal  focus,  striking  the 
lens,  are  refracted  in  passing  through  it,  anil  but  for  the 
effects  of  spherical  aberration  won!  n  a  direction 

parallel  to  its  axis.  In  the  previous  system  of  Teulcro  tho 
rays  of  light  had  been  approximately  parallelized  by  re- 
flection. Frcsnel  proposed  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by 

Fio.  4. 


in. -ans  of  refraction.     For  obvious  reasons  he  decided  to 
In.  plano-convex  form  of  lens  for  t  .To 

carry  out  his  ideas  required  the  construction  of  ]>  i^es  of 
lar^e  si/.  .  and  us  it  wus  neetssary  to  make  them  of  sl.ort 
loeal  di-taiicc,  one  c..nstruetfd  in  the  ordinary  «ay — 
that  ie,  with  a  plane  on  one  side  and  .1  .  x  sur- 

face on  the  other — would   have   required  n  prat  a  thudi- 

i  ^lass  that  the  loss  of  light  by  al.sorpiion  HIM 
di-pei.-ion  b\  spherical  aberration,  to  sa\  n.itl.inj.-  of  other 
niaiiilr-t  douotl,  i\onld   ha\e  alone  >  .  nt  r(.'»son 

for  discarding  it.  \Vithout  l.eini;  iiwai  e  of  what  had  In  «  n 
written  by  either  liulVon  or  Condorcet  in  n  pird  to  the  i-..n- 
struction  id'  lar^e  lunniirr  ^'la^ses,  In-  eoiieeivi  <1  th'.  i.. 

.  d  by  the  latter  ; 

that   is.  with  concentric  annular  p.  l)j   tho 

exterior    surlai-es    (1('    the    prisms    hein^    /unr-     of    curved 
surfaces  with  different  radii  of  curvature.     By  thiis  n 
the  thirkll'  -  ;  medillln  may   i"'  tcdiin  .]  I.. 

a  minimum,  and  by  Kcner.ilinj;  the  exten.M  sinfae.  -  of  the 
annular  prisms  with  cu  |,er  radii,  ll 

spherical  aberration  may  boalmo-,t  entirely  i'iirre,-t,  d.  I  '];•. 
4  represents  an  elevation,  and  Fig.  5  a  section  through  the 
axis  of  such  a  lens : 

Flu.  S. 


J3 

Elevation  of  a  lens. 

He  also  decided  to  use  the  crown  glass  of  St.  Gobain  in  the 
construction  of  his  lenses,  though  it  had  a  faint  green  tinge, 
rather  than  a  clearer  glass  having  in  it  more  oxide  of  lead, 
the  latter  when  moulded  in  large  masses  being  of  less  uni- 
form density  and  more  liable  to  strive.  The  idea  of 
using  as  the  refracting  medium  water,  spirits  of  wine,  or 

Fio.  6. 


Fresnel's  apparatus,  designed  for  the  Oordou.in. 

some  other  liquid  that  would  absorb  little  light  in  its  pass- 
age through  it,  by  confining  it  in  ghis»  1  like 
lenses,  had  not  escaped  him,  but  was  given  up  after  care- 
ful consideration.  Mechanical  difficulties  at  first  stood  in 


Section  through  the  axis. 

the  way  of  the  realization  of  his  original  ideas.  The  work 
requiring  new  and  expensive  machinery,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  modify  his  plans,  making  his  tirst  lens  with  poly- 
gonal instead  of  annular  prisms,  the  exterior  surfaces  of 
which,  instead  of  being  zones  of  surfaces  generated  by 
curves  of  proper  radii,  were  segments  of  spherical  surfaces. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  at  tho  focus  of  the  lens  a  power- 
ful light,  of  such  dimensions  that  the  divergence  below 
tho  axis  of  the  lens  would  be  sufficient  to  light  up  all 
the  surface  of  the  sen  from  a  point  comparatively  near 
the  tower  to  the  most  distant  horizon,  and  lateral  or  hor- 
izontal divergence  sufficient  to  enable  the  mariner  at  Ihe 
limit  of  the  range  to  see  the  flashes  long  enough  to  take 
his  bearings.  This  led  to  tho  no  lees  important  invention 

1'K..  7. 


\ 


Plans  of  the  Fresnrl  apparatus  <lrsi.LMiM  f'»r  th*-  fordouan. 

of  the  four-wick  neofa&nioft]  lamp,  whi<:li  Frt^m-1.  with  his 
characteristic   m>"i  1   w-»rk  of 

himself  and  Arago,  though  the  latter  disclaims  all  credit 
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in  connection  with  it,  and  gives  the  honor  to  his  friend 
alone. 

A  trial  having  been  made,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
commission  des  phares,  of  a  lens  constructed  by  Fresm-l, 
and  the  advantages  of  his  system  clearly  demonstrated,  he 
was  directed  to  undertake  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  to 
take  the  place  of  the  reflectors  on  the  Cordouan.  Figs.  0  and 
7  represent  the  apparatus  devised  by  him  for  this  tower, 
where  it  was  placed  in  the  year  1823.  This  was  the  first  com- 
plete lenticular  apparatus  ever  constructed  for  lighthouse 
purposes.  It  consisted  of  eight  lenses,  of  50  centimetres 
(about  19J  inches)  focal  distance,  united  at  their  edges  by 
a  light  armature  of  brass,  forming  a  polygonal  band  or 
drum.  A  four-wick  mechanical  lamp  was  placed  in  the 
axis  of  the  latter,  with  the  top  of  the  burner  a  little  below 
the  common  focus  of  the  lenses.  Rotary  motion  about  the 
axis  of  the  apparatus  was  given  by  means  of  clockwork 
machinery,  so  that  it  made  one  complete  revolution  in 
eight  minutes.  In  this  manner  a  succession  of  brilliant 
flashes  wore  thrown  out  on  all  points  of  the  maritime  hori- 
zon at  regular  intervals  of  one  minute.  In  order  to  utilize 
the  rays  which  would  otherwise  pass  out  above  the  top  of 
the  drum  and  be  lost,  he  had  constructed  eight  smaller 
lenses,  and  arranged  them  on  the  faces  of  a  truncated  pyra- 
mid, so  that  planes  through  their  centres  and  the  axis  of 
the  apparatus  would  make  with  corresponding  planes 
through  the  centres  of  the  largo  lenses  angles  of  71  de- 
grees, the  effect  of  which  was  to  increase  the  duration  of 
the  flashes.  Above  the  upper  edge  of  each  he  placed  an 
inclined  mirror  to  reflect  the  rays  in  a  horizontal  direction 
after  they  were  made  parallel  by  passing  through  the 
lenses.  The  rays  that  pass  below  the  edge  of  the  drum  were 
rendered  horizontal  by  small  silvered  reflectors  arranged 
like  the  leaves  of  a  Venetian  blind,  as  shown  on  Fig.  C ;  so 
that  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  about  10  miles  they  pro- 
duced the  effect  of  a  dim  fixed  light,  which  could  be  seen 
between  the  flashes.  After  a  short  practical  test  of  the  new 
system,  it  was  definitively  adopted  by  the  commission  des 
phares  for  the  illumination  of  the  lighthouses  on  the  coasts 
of  France. 

The  apparatus  just  described  gathers  the  divergent  rays 
of  light  proceeding  from  the  flame  into  eight  distinct 
beams.  The  necessity  for  having  one  that  would  distribute 
its  rays  equally  around  the  entire  horizon,  thus  producing 
a  fixed  light,  was  soon  recognized  by  Fresuel.  Such  an 
apparatus  was  therefore  constructed  under  his  direction 
and  presented  to  the  Academy  in  May,  1824,  The  central 
drum  in  this  case  was  to  have  been  cylindrical.  Owintr, 
however,  to  the  impossibility  of  having  his  original  de- 
signs practically  carried  out,  he  had  to  modify  them,  so 
that  the  central  dioptric  drum,  instead  of  being  a  cylinder, 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  was  a  polyhedron  of  sixteen 
sides.  He  afterwards  increased  the  number  to  thirty-two 
sides. 

Another  apparatus  constructed  by  Frosncl  was  that  which 
produced  a  fixed  light  varied  by  flashes  at  regular  inter- 
vals. This  he  made  by 
establishing  on  the  out- 
side of  an  ordinary  Ilxed 
light  apparatus  a  sub- 
sidiary one  which  De- 
volved around  the  other. 
It  had  two  dioptric  pan- 
els composed  of  vertical 
prisms  held  in  a  frame, 
by  means  of  which  por- 
tions of  the  light  diverg- 
ing uniformly  over  the 
horizon  were  united  into 
beams  of  parallel  rays. 
Fig.  8  represents  a  plan 
and  section  of  this  appa- 
ratus. 

The  apparatus  first  de- 
vised by  Fresnel  had 
above  and  below  the  cen- 
tral dioptric  drum  metal- 
lic reflectors  for  utiliz- 
ing the  light  which  would 
otherwise  be  lost.  Short- 
ly before  his  death  he 
conceived  the  idea  and 
commenced  the  execution 
of  a  fourth-order  appa- 
ratus, embodying  a  most 


FIG.  8. 


Fresnel's  apparatus  for  a  light 
fixed,  varied  by  flashes. 


important  improvement  for  parallelizing  these  rays.  He 
did  this  by  means  of  totally  reflecting  catadioptric  rings, 
three  of  which  he  arranged  below  and  five  above  the  cen- 
tral drum ;  the  latter  formed  a  dome,  through  the  upper 
part  of  which  the  lamp-chimney  passed.  Fig.  9  represents 
a  half-section  through  the  vertical  axis  of  this  apparatus. 


The  system  of  lighthouse  illumination  which  bears  the 
name  of  Fresnel  was  not  at  the  time  of  his  death  brought 
to  the  high  state  of  perfection  which  it  has  since  at- 
tained. But  it  was  brought  to  such 
a  condition  that,  though  adopted 
by  almost  every  civilized  nation,  no 
essential  modifications  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  constructions  have 
been  found  necessary  ;  and  few  im- 
provements have  been  suggested 
which  had  not  already  been  carried 
out  on  a  small  scale  or  described  in 
his  writings. 

For  want  of  proper  facilities,  it 
seems  that  the  construction  of  the 
central  dioptric  drum  of  the  first- 
order  apparatus  as  a  cylinder  was 
not  attempted  until  ls;t(l,  though  it 
was  well  known  that  the  cylindrical 
form  was  the  only  one  that  would 
Half-section  through  cause  an  equal  distribution  of  the 


FIG.  10. 
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inent  was  successfully  accomplished, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  engineer  to  the 
commissioners  of  northern  lights,  Scotland,  by  Messrs.  Cook- 
son  of  Newcastle-on-the-Tyne,  and  with  such  precision  that 
the  useful  effect  of  the  light  was  increased  one-fourth. 

The  rays  that  pass  above  and  below  the  central  dioptric 
drum  in  all  first-order  apparatus    were  rendered  horizontal 
by  means  of  metallic  reflectors  until  the  year  1M3.  In  that 
year  a  first-order  fixed-light  apparatus  was  constructed,  in 
which  these  reflectors  were  replaced  by  totally  reflecting 
prisms,  similar  to  those  in  the  fourth-order  lens,  the  con- 
struction of  which  had  been  commenced  by  Fresnel  just 
previous   to   his  death.      From  observations  made  at  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Paris  it  was  found  that  the  illumi- 
nating effect  of  the  cupola  of  prisms,  or  that  part  above 
the  dioptric  drum,  as  compared  with  the  tier  of  reflecting 
mirrors  which  they  replaced,  was  as  140  to  87  ;  that  of  the 
prisms  below,  as  compared  with  their  reflectors,  as  74  to 
46;  the  total  relative  effect  being  214  to  133. 

Let  the  triangle  ABC   (Fig.  HI)  represent  a  section 
of   one  of   these  rings;  F,   the  ibcus  of  the   illuminating 
apparatus;    F   L,  the   vertical,    nnd   F    K,   the   horizontal 
axis;  F   I,  the  course  of  a  ray   of  light  incident  to  the 
surface  of  the  prism  at  I,  at  which   point  it  is  refracted 
to  H,  where,  according  to  a  welt-known  law  of  optics,  it  is 
toially  reflected  to  ]>,  and  is  again  refracted  in  the  direction 
of  E.     If  the  section  A  B  C  be  revolved  about  the  vertical 

axis   F   L,   a  horizontal 
prismatic    ring   will    bo 
generated,  and  the  light 
whkdi  passes  through  it 
will  bedistributed  equal- 
ly around  the  entire  ho- 
rizon.    The  ring  in  this 
case  forms  an  element  of 
\  •     a  fixed-light   apparatus. 

''.  j     If  the   same  section  bo 

\  |     revolved      around      the 

\         [     horizontal  axis  F  K,    a 
\      j     vertical  ring  will  be  gen- 
\   |      crated,  and  the  light  in 
\!     passing  throughit  will  be 
-^      .................  "  —  *"  ---  **  emitted  in   n  horizontal 

cylindrical  beam.  In  this  case  it  forms  an  clement  of  a 
revolving  or  flashing  light  apparatus.  These  rings  are 
called  catadioptric,  from  the  fact  that  the  light  in  passing 
through  them  undergoes  both  reflection  and  refraction. 

The  application  of  the  vertical  rings  to  the  flashing-light 
apparatus  is  the  basis  of  the  holophotnl  system  of  Thomas 
Stevenson  ;  and  though  prisms  formed  in  both  ways  were 
made  use  of  by  Fresnel  during  his  lifetime  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  small  apparatus  designed  for  lighting  the  quays 
of  the  St.  Martin  Canal,  Paris,  still  the  vertical  rings  used 
in  this  case  were  not  applied  to  lighthouse  illumination. 
The  first  proposal  to  use  them  in  connection  with  the  re- 
volving-light apparatus  seems  to  have  come  from  Thomas 
Stevenson  in  1JS49.  Up  to  that  time  the  flashing-light 
apparatus  had  been  constructed  either  with  metallic  reflec- 
tors or  horizontal  catadioptric  rings  above  and  below  the 
central  dioptric  drum.  These  reflectors  and  catadioptric 
rings  produced  a  fixed  light  more  or  less  dim,  which  could 
be  seen  between  the  flashes,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  light  had 
the  same  appearance  as  that  of  a  fixed  light  varied  by 
flashes.  Stevenson's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  do  away 
with  the  metallic  reflectors  and  horizontal  totally  reflecting 
rings,  and  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  flashes  by  con- 
centrating all  the  available  light  in  the  flash  itself.  Hence 
the  name  holophotal.  The  first  apparatus  of  this  kind 
ever  constructed  was  for  a  lighthouse  at  Horsburgh  in  the 
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FIG.  11. 


First-order  holophotal  cata- 
dioptric  apparatus. 


Straits  of  Singapore,  Iinli;i,  where  it  was  lighted  Oct.  15, 
IS.'il.  Fig.  1  1  represents  a  tirst-nrder  holophotal  apparatus 
In  1>>.">J  ;i  tii>I  order  apparatus  was  con^f  meted  uu  this 
pt  iir-ipl^  for  tin4  litllt  at 
North  K"ii:Lldsay,  Se»  I  lain  I, 
ami  a  I  ^  >ii  I  t  In;  ^;i  me  time/ 
another  was  ntaile  for  the 
li-'lnln-u-e  at  Ailly.  France. 
XhouM  S'  '  <le- 

v  i-ed  an  improved  nieili-id 
of  producing  a  fixed  liu'ht 
varied  by  H:i-he<by  using,  in 
tho  place  of  o^no  or  more  of 
tin-  ordinary  fixed  light  pan- 
els, oofTMpoadtng  hoiopho- 
tal  pam-l-.  In  this  rase  tho 
whole  appanii  u<  revolves, 
but  the  portion  of  MIC  app;i 
rntus  through  which  a  li  \ed 
li  j-hf  is  -e.'ii  dnos  not  di 
its  ap|M':u-:iM'-e  'in  account  of 
the  motion.  As  each  Mash 
panel  erodes  in  front  of  tho 
eye  of  the  observer,  a  bril- 
liant ll:i  -h  \~~  MOT,  followed 
by  tho  im  i  re  fee  1 1  !<•  ti  xed  light. 

If  in  the  ordinary  lentic- 
ular apparatus  it  bo  not  re- 
quired ID  illumine  the.  entire 
huri/.ou,  the  d;irk  see-tor  is 
left  blank  :  or.  it  desirable, 
a  spherical  reflector  in: 
placed  in  it,  to  return  to  tlie 
sunr-Mi  of  li^ht,  and  through 
it  to  the  tenses,  t  lie  rays 
which  would  otherwise  be 
The  ohjrction  to  tho 
use  of  (hi-  ri'llei-r.ir  i^,  that 
it  inverts  the  linage  of  the 
flanii',  and  relleets  the  heat  as  well  as  the  light,  so  that 
unless  it  H  set  with  its  centre  considerably  above  tho 
]e\el  of  tlio  focus  of  tho  apparatus  tho  burner  and  oil 
will  be  heated  much  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
and  the  Maine  will  rise  much  higher  on  tho  heated 
side  in  consequence.  Thomas  St. -vm^m  demised  an  im- 
proved method  of  utilizing  this  light  by  means  of  a  sys- 
tem uf  totally  rellectiug  prisms  sot  in  the  dark  angle  of 
tho  apparatus.  By  this  arrangement  the  amount  of  re- 
flected light  was  increased,  and  the  defects  due  to  tho  use 
of  metallic  reflectors  obviated. 

Stevenson  also  proposed  two  plans  for  pointing  out  dan- 
gerous rocks  or  shoals — one  by  means  of  a  lifji/itn;/  iiylti,  tin- 
other  hy  an  tifipnrfnt  lit/lit.  The  former  has  the  axis  of  the 
apparatus  inclined  at  a  given  anghi  to  the  horizon,  SO  that 
the  rays,  instead  of  ln>in^  projected  tangontially  to  the  hori- 
zon, are  thrown  downward  on  the  sea.  The  rays  of  the  dip- 
ping light  being  made  to  illumine  only  the  vicinity  of  a  shoal 
or  danger,  venell  cmning  within  its  range  are  warned  that 
they  are  in  dangerous  waters.  The  other  consists  of  an  ap- 
paroiui  plaoed  on  short  capable  of  thro  wing  a  powerful  beam 
of  light  to  a  beacon  built  on  a  shoal.  A  reflector  is  placed  on 
the  latter  to  receive  and  distribute  tho  rays  over  a  certain 
arc.  Within  this  an-  ;)n  npparent  light  will  bo  PCCII  on 
tho  he  ic  tn.  Several  lights  of  this  kind  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Kurope,  «nd  are  said  to  have  given  satisfaction. 
Tin-  di-rance  [mm  the  shore-light  to  tho  beacon  in  these 
cases  d'>es  not  exceed  <i(!|)  feet. 

The  French  engineers  of  the  lighthouse  service  give  more 
attention  to  increasing  tho  duration  than  the  intensity  of 
the  Hashes  of  tho  flashing  lights.  An  apparatus,  for  in- 
stance, ("inijiu-icd  (if  ei<_rht 

lenticularpanclsrevitk  es 
about  the  lutni  imn- 
with  a  certain  velocity, 
each    panel    con.!. 
one-eighth   of  the  elec- 
tive    light.     The,     light, 
from  each  may  be  so  c<  in 
cenirate  I  that  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  it  will  give 
the  appearance  of  a  Hash 
of  great  brilliancy,  but  of 
short  duration,  or  one  »{' 
less     brilliancy,     l.ni     «;' 
longer  duration.   This  is 
done     in     the     i. 
shown    in    Fig.    12.     In 
tho  one  case,   the    light 


FIG.  12. 


Short  brilliant 
Bub. 


through  the  central  dioptric  part  of  the  apparatus,  and 
.hat  through  the  corresponding  catndioptrio  prisms  above 
and  below  it,  comes  into  view  simultaneously,  and 


concentrated  in  a  single  powerful  beam  gives  a  short  bril- 
liant tlarh.     In  the  ot  her  ease  tin-  |,.u,  r  cata'liopt  tic  [• 
are  -et  i-li^htly  in  advance,  and  tin    :  i  •,    in 

•c  t,,  t  he   direct  .in  ot    mot  inn  )  o]    1 1 

oarr.     The  light  through  the  lower  prisms  is  tl 
•  en  first,  ihen  that  throip-;h  the   central  dioptric   part 

into  \  ie«,  and  it   is  followed  by  I  lie  light   tliroiiL'h  tho 

prisms.       In  this  ca-c  tin-  i  hoci    i      :i    pr.ilunged  tla-h. 
In  order  that  li.'ht-   on  the  -tmc   (,p   adjacent  • 

mistaken  one  tor  alto!  her,  and  thus  lead  the  mai  iiicr 
.  their  appearance  in  di'  '  icd, 

n    the    n.ariner   may  determiio 

ut   and   tli  list. 

In  tic  following  ch:  distinctions  are 

'  -viz.  1.  fixed  while:  2.  lived  red:  ::,  tla-hing 
white:  I,  lla-hin;;  red:  .">.  lla-liing  alteinatcly  white  and 
red;  li.  ti\cd  \vhite.  varied  by  white  lla-hes  ;  7,  fixed  v»hi|o, 
\aried  by  red  flushes;  s,  fixed  white'.  \  aried  b\  alternate 
red  and  white  Hashes;  '.I,  multiple  lights.  The  fixed  light 
is  one  that  does  nol  change  in  LOOe.  Tin  I 

light  is  one  of  th-  inr.     '1  he  flashing  lights  in- 

clude  all  those  that    shon   al'ei  n:i  h  ly  a  bright  (lash   and   a 

.   though   tlu-    in!er\;il   bdneen   the    tl 
vary   from   five   seconds  to  one  and   a    half  niinnhs. 
obvious  reasons,  this   interval   is  rarely  made  longer  than 
one  minute.     When  it  is  only  five  seconds  tin-  liirht  has  a 
very  characteristic  appearance,  and  i-  called  scintilla; 
There  are  several  first-order  lights  with  this  charaet. 
on  tho  coast  of  the  1  .  S.     The  fixed  light  varied  by  flashes 
is  described  by  its  name,  and  is  susceptible  of  further  dis- 
tinctions by  varying  the  intervals  between  the  Hashes,  which 
in  this  kind  of  light  seldom  follow  each  other  at  shorter  in- 
tervals than  thirty  seconds  nor  longer  than  three  ruin. 
Multiple  lights,  as  a  distinctive  characteristic,  are  now  sel- 
dom used,  except  for  light-ships,  though  there  arc  several 

on  the  coast  of  tho  U.  S.  where  double,  and  one  where 

triple  lights  are  maintained.     The  latter  distinction  is  a 

I  system,  which  has  been  retained  merely 

e  all  unnecessary  changes  in  the  appearance  of  old 
light-stations  long  familiar  to  seamen  should  be  avoided. 

Tho  mode  of  distinguishing  lights  by  color  was  at  first 
c  in  I  inncd  in  tho  most  emphatic  manner,  because  tho 
coloring- matter  absorbs  a  large  percentage  of  light,  and  in 
certain  atmospheric  conditions  a  red  light  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  one  of  the  natural  color.  There  are 
only  two  colors  that  can  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  means 
of  distinguishing  lights— tho  red  and  yrcen.  They  are 
produced  by  interposing  glasses  of  those  colors  between 
tho  flame  and  tho  observer.  The  red  light  is  most  distinct, 
and  it  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  its  brilliancy  is 
less  impaired  in  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere  than 
light  of  the  natural  color.  In  other  words,  of  two  lights, 
ono  red  and  the  other  white,  but  uf  the  same  intensity 
measured  by  the  usual  photometric  process,  the  red  will 
be  visible  farther  than  tho  white.  Experiment  has  also 
shown  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case  with  the  green 
light;  it  diminishes  much  more  rapidly  in  intensity  than 
the  white  as  the  distance  increases.  It  also  suffers  great 
diminution  in  brilliancy  in  receiving  its  color:  hence 
is  not  a  suitable  color  for  distinguishing  the  lights  of  light- 
houses, though  it  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  used  for  inte- 
rior harbor-lights. 

A  system  for  distinguishing  sea-coast  and  other  lights 
was  proposed  some  years  ago  by  Charles  Babbage  of  Lon- 
don. It  consisted  in  giving  to  each  lighthouse  a  certain 
number,  and  by  means  of  occiiltations  to  cause  it  to  repeat 
its  number  continually  during  the  night.  This  was  to  bo 
accomplished  by  enclosing  the  upper  part  of  the  glass 
chimney  in  a  thin  tube  of  brass  or  tin,  which  was  t 

i  slowly  over  the  flame,  and  then  to  suddenly  start 
back.  The-  motion  of  the  screen  was  to  bo  regulated  by- 
clockwork  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  occupations  of  tho 
light  at  proper  intervals,  which  would  indicate  its  number. 
This  subject  was  carefully  investigated  by  the  lighthouse 
board  of  the  U.  S.  in  1844,  and  while  certain  ad\anlagcs 
were  conceded  to  the  system,  it  was  found  that  there  were 
disadvantages  which  prevented  its  adoption. 

The  lenticular  apparatus  arc  classed  according  to  their 
sizes  in  ordetv,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Interior 

Height  of  the  different  juri-. 

Total  height 

Lower 

Toper 

Order  of  apparatus 


First  order 

Second  order 

Third  order 

Fourth  order.... 

Fifth  ord'r 

Sixth  order 


tralilrum. 


:•-'. '  t 
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19.68 
14.76 

11. si 


Hop* 
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10.M 

1.13 


Central 
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I'.V.IS 

ll.ai 
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:;'.!  10 
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7.71 
8.18 


101*6 

M  r. 

17.01 
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In  the  French  service  they  have  only  four  orders  of  appa- 
ratus, the  third  and  fourth  being  classed  as  large  and  small 
models  of  the  third,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  as  large  and 
small  models  of  the  fourth.  An  apparatus  is  sometimes 
made  of  27.56  inches  diameter,  called  the  34  order.  First- 
order  lights  arc  sometimes  called  sea-coast  or  landfall 
lights,  and  are  generally  established  on  prominent  head- 
lands or  capes,  the  distances  between  them  being  so  ar- 
ranged that  their  circles  of  illumination  shall  overlap  each 
other,  in  order  that  the  mariner  may  not  approach  with- 
in dangerous  proximity  to  the  coast,  in  clear  weather, 
without  seeing  at  least  one  of  them.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  configuration  of  the  coast  is  such  that  the  first-order 
lights  are  too  i'ar  apart  to  fulfil  this  condition.  In  this 
case  the  dark  space  between  them  is  illumined  by  estab- 
lishing one  or  more  lights  of  a  lower  order.  The  second- 
order  lights  mark  the  secondary  points  or  headlands  along 
the  coast  and  the  approaches  to  bays  and  sounds.  The 
third-order  lights  are  used  in  bays  of  considerable  width 
and  intricacy  and  for  the  principal  lights  of  lake-coasts. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  order  lights  mark  the  prominent 
points,  headlands,  and  shoals  in  large  bays  or  sounds  or 
obstructions  in  rivers.  They  are  also  used  to  mark  pier- 
heads and  wharves. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  lights  of  the  first  order, 
and  those  which  on  somo  particular  points  fulfil  the  neces- 
sary requirements  of  sea-coast  lights,  should  be  very  marked 
in  their  appearance,  so  that  the  mariner  maybe  unmistak- 
ably apprised  of  his  truo  position,  and  enabled  to  rectify 
any  errors  of  "  reckoning"  before  he  shall  have  approached 
the  coast  too  near  for  safety.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that 
each  light  should  have  a  different  characteristic.  It  will 
be  sufficient  that  the  distances  between  those  of  the  same 
characteristic,  on  the  same  and  adjacent  coasts,  exceed  any 
error  of  position  which  might  result  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  weather  and  navigation. 

A  most  important  feature  in  the  Frcsncl  lenticular  ap- 
paratus is  the  lamp.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Ar- 
gand  is  generally  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  doublc- 
current-of-air  burner.  Count  Rumford  is  supposed  to  bo 
the  first  who  used  lamps  with  multiple 
wicks,  but  it  appears  that  Guyton  de 
Morveau  made  a  lamp  with  three  con- 
centric wicks  as  early  as  1787.  It  was 
not  a  success,  however,  as  he  failed  to 
devise  the  means  of  sup])  lying  oil  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  his  burner  by  the  intense 
heat  developed.  Carcel  at  a  later  pe- 
riod invented  a  mechanism  of  clock- 
madiinery,  which  pumped  the  oil  up 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  cause  a  con- 
stant overflow,  atid  thus  to  keep  tho 
burner  cool.  The  lamps  generally  used 
in  the  higher  orders  of  apparatus, 
which  are  required  to  illumine  the  en- 
tire horizon,  are  the  result  of  the  stud- 
ies of  Fresncl  and  Arago,  and  combine 
the  principles  of  the  doublc-current- 
of-  air  burner,  multiple  concentric 
wicks,  and  the  mechanism  of  pumps 
worked  by  clock-machinery  for  sup- 
plying a  superabundant  quantity  of 
oil.  Other  lamps  have  come  into  use, 
but  they  are  all  constructed  on  the 
same  general  principles,  except  in  ___  _ 

the  manner  of  supplying  the  oil  to  tho       A  ,. 
burner.     Fig.  13 'represents  a  burner     A  Burner.       ^ 
of  a  four-wick  lamp.     Tho  first  one 

used  in  the  Fresncl  lentieular  apparatus  was  made  by  M, 
Wagner,  a  clockrnaker  of  Paris,  from  whom  the  lamp  takes 
its  name. 

Lamps  are  classed  according  to  the  order  of  the  apparatus 
to  which  they  belong.  The  lamp  of  the  first-order  appa- 
ratus has  a  burner  with  four  wicks:  that  of  the  second  order 
has  three  wicks ;  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  orders  have 
two  wieks  each  ;  and  those  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  orders  have 
but  one  wick  each.  The  following  lamps  are  in  use  in  the 
lighthouse  service  of  the  U.  S. — viz.  Wagner's  mechanical 
lamp,  Lepaut^'s  mechanical  lamp,  the  moderator  lamp, 
Meado's  hydraulic  lamp,  Franklin's  pneumatic  lamp, 
Fuir.'k's  hydraulic  float  lamp. 

The  luminous  intensity  of  a  light  is  measured  by  means 
of  a  photometer,  the  unit  of  measurement  in  some  coun- 
tries being  the  light  of  a  Carcel  lamp  consuming  a  certain 
quantity  of  oil  per  hour,  and  in  others  a  sperm  candle  of 
fixed  dimensions,  which  consumes  a  certain  number  of 
grains  per  hour.  In  neither  case,  however,  is  this  unit  a 
perfectly  invariable  quantity,  but  it  depends  on  elements 
that  are  variable  and  difficult  to  accurately  estimate.  The 
French  unit,  a  Carcel  burner,  is  consequently  variously 


estimated  at  from  9  to  11^  sperm  candles,  the  latter  being 
the  American  and  English  unit. 

In  the  first-order  lenticular  apparatus  the  flame  of  a  four- 
wick  burner  has  a  diameter  of  about  oA  inches  and  a  height 
of  about  4  inches  when  in  its  normal  state.  The  top  of  the 
burner  is  placed  so  that  it  will  be  about  1  inch  below  the  focus 
of  the  apparatus  ;  in  this  posit  ion  the  focus  coincides  with  tho 
centre  of  the  horizontal  section  of  greatest  brilliancy  of  the 
flame.  Until  withiu  a  few  years  lamps  with  four  wieks  were 
the  largest  in  general  use  for  first-order  lights;  recently  in 
the  English  service  they  have  been  made  with  as  many  as 
six  wicks.  They  are  arranged  so  that  a  less  number  may  be 
burned  at  a  time  if  required,  producing  a  light  which  may 
be  varied  in  intensity.  This  is  considered  an  advantage, 
as  it  enables  a  saving  to  be  made  in  the  consumption  of  nil 
during  the  long  twilight  of  summer  and  at  other  times  when 
the  maximum  intensity  is  not  required.  The  maximum  in- 
tensity of  a  light  from  a  six-wick  burner  in  estimated  at  722 
candles,  while  that  from  one  of  four  wicks  is  328  candles. 

The  distance  at  which  a  light  may  be  seen  is  termed,  its 
"range;"'  and  were  it  not  for  the  spheroidal  form  of  the 
earth  its  value  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  light  and  the  degree  of  transparency  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  form  of  the  earth's  surface  introduces  another 
element,  however,  in  the  problem  of  determining  the  value 
of  the  range — that  of  the  height  of  the  light  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  We  thus  have  the  theoretical  or  luminous 
range,  and  tho  practical  or  geographical  range.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  intensities  of  four  orders  of  lights, 
the  luminous  ranges  in  a  clear  atmosphere  corresponding 
to  each,  and  the  geographical  ranges  corresponding  to  the 
heights  at  which  they  are  ordinarily  placed.  The  flashes 
of  the  flashing  lights  arc  those  from  a  lenticular  apparatus 
of  eight  panels : 
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The  apparatus  of  a  first-order  light  is  made  for  an  elevation 
of  about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  rays 
from  it  are  directed  so  that  tho  brightest  part  of  the  brain 
shall  be  tangent  to  the  sea-horizon.  On  account  of  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth  and  the  effects  of  atmospheric  re- 
fraction the  point  of  tangency  of  one  of  these  rays  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  tower  of  14.05  nautical  miles.  A  mariner 
in  observing  the  light  is  supposed  to  stand  on  the  deck  of 
a  vessel,  and  his  eye  is  assumed  to  be  at  least  15  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  computing  the  distance  at 
which  a  first-order  light  is  visible  the  above  distance  (14.05 
nautical  miles)  should  be  increased  by  4.4  nautical  miles, 
which  is  the  distance  from  the  point  of  tangency  to  where 
the  ray  produced  \vould  strike  a  point  15  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  distance  at  which  a  first-order  light  is 
visible  is  therefore  generally  set  down  at  about  18}  nauti- 
cal miles.  The  elevation  of  a  first-order  light  should  not 
exceed  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Geographical 
range  in  this  case  is  given  at  about  20}  nautical  miles.  It 
is  not  advisable,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  that  a 
greater  elevation  should  be  given  to  a  light  than  150  feet. 
In  fact,  too  great  an  elevation  is  a  decided  disadvantage, 
especially  in  thick  and  foggy  weather,  since  fog-clouds  fre- 
quently maintain  themselves  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the 
sea  to  envelop  the  light  when  it  is  clear  below.  In  some 
places,  on  account  of  the  precipitous  character  of  the  shore, 
it  is  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  place  the  light 
low  enough.  An  arrangement  is  sometimes  made  in  such 
cases  to  lower  another  light  called  a  fog-light  to  a  position 
nearer  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Kange  or  leading  lights,  as  the  name  implies,  consist  of 
two  or  more  lights  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  but 
in  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  a  channel  through  which 
they  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide.  They  are  used  also 
to  guide  clear  of  dangerous  places  and  to  mark  turning- 
points.  They  arc  of  great  value  in  crossing  the  bars  at 
the  entrances  to  harbors.  The  difference  in  elevation  of 
the  lights  should  be  such  that  the  visual  angle  subtended 
by  them  at  any  point  of  the  range  should  in  all  cases  bo 
large  enough  to  make  them  appear  distinct  and  separate, 
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;ii:d    ohviate    the   tendency    to    blend.      With    lights    of   the 
••mailer    orders    tlii-    an^le    should    not    he    U'-s    th;in 
four  minutes,  and  should  In-  somewhat  larger  \'<>r  ill- 

Their   hori/ontal  di-rance  apart  shmild  ho 

•  to  ilc-pcnd  on  the  nan  »\\  ne-s  an 'I  Ii'iitrth  of  t  In   - 

nel  they  mark.    In  i-a-es  where  the  ,  rr\   narrow 

and  long  tins   distance  should    not   he  le-s    lh;in  one  fourth 
of  (li.  i   the  front  liirht  from  the  point  where  the 

mariner  lir-t  begins   to  use  them  ;i-   a  guid«\      In  ordinary 
it.  may  he  reduced  to  one-si\th  or  i     • 

In  order  to  protect  the  illiinunntiiig  apparatu-  the  light- 
house, tower  is  surmounted  hy  a  lantern,  in  which  1hc  light 
is  placed,  tin-  M/C  of  which  i«  determined  hy  the  order  of 
the  li^hf.  The  l.'is-e,  uprights,  and  dome  me  L"'n>  rallv  iu:ide 
of  copper  or  iron,  and  the  si<l'  I  wit  h  he;i\  y  plate 

II  is  important  thnt  it  should  he  well  vcnfihiied,  in 
order  to  supply  an  abundance  of  air  to  the  flame  of  the  lain]) 
nnd  prevent  the  deposit  of  nini-ture  on  the  K';I"'-  ^"' 
uith-iandin<_r  the  thiekin-s-t  of  this  glass,  it  is  someti  mi 'S 
broken  hy  wild  duck*  IT  ge«-se  flying  against  it.  In  places 
where  this  is  likely  to  occur  I  he  exterior  of  the  lantern 
should  he  protected  hy  a  netting  of  copper  wire. 

The  oil  first  generally  used  as  fuel  for  lighthouse  lamps 
was  the  sperm  oil  of  commerce.  In  Franco  and  some  other 
countries  of  Europe,  eol/.a.  a  \e^etah|e  oil  extracted  from 
the  sei-d  of  a  speci,  >  of  wild  rahi..  racea 

,  ha-<  Inn;,'  heen  used,  both  fur  dofflClth  purposes  and 
Hghthonse  illumination.  In  other  countries  olive  ami  hemp- 
S'-rd  oiN  have  hceu  and  still  are  used  to  S'>me  extent.  Col/.a 
gi\  es  a  clearer  and  purer  flame  than  sperm  oil.  and  remains 
fluid  at  a  lower  temperature.  Various  other  vegetable  oils 
h:i\e  Ic'.'ii  tested  in  France  with  a  view  to  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  lighthouse  service,  but  none  of  them  were 
found  to  have  the  advantages  of  colza.  Until  within  a  few 
veins  sp.-rm  oil  wns  exclusively  used  in  the  lighthouse)  eer- 
\  lot  of  the  U.  S.  The  rapid  falling  off  in  supply,  and  con- 
nt  increase  in  cost,  caused  an  attempt  to  bo  made 
lOEOe  twenty  ye;ir^  niro  to  inij-odii'-e  the  cultivation  of  the 

•  plant  in  tin;  U.  S.,  and  sniull  quantities  of  oil  were 
actunlly  prodneed   from    it.   in    some  of   the  Western  .- 

It  was  found,  however,  that  the  cost  of  its  production  was 
too  great  to  enable  it  to  bo  sold  with  profit  at  reasonable 

;  the  culture  of  the  plant  was  accordingly  discon- 
tinued. It  therefore  became  evident  that  unless  some  other 
material  of  native  production  could  he  found,  the  U.  S.  in 
a  short  time  would  become  dependent  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  a  lighthouse  Uluminant.  After  a  series  of  careful 

iments  by  the  lighthouse  board  it  was  found  that 
winter-strained  lard  oil  could  be  used  in  the  place  of 
sperm,  and  would  not  require  any  change  in  the  lamp?. 
Its  illuminating  power  was  found  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  sperm,  and  to  differ  little,  if  any,  from  that  of  colza, 
hard  oil  was  thus  introduced  into  the  lighthouse  service 
of  the  U.  S.  to  the  exclusion  of  other  materials.  Recently, 
ean-ful  experiments  have  been  made  in  Europe  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  mineral  oil  in  the  place  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  oils  formerly  used.  .Mineral  oil  is  not 
injuriously  affected  by  the  severest  cold;  it  is  more  cleanly 
than  lard  oil,  is  more  readily  lighted,  does  not  require  to 
In-  trimmed  during  the  longest  nights,  and  the  cost  ia  very 
much  less.  It  was  found  that  it  could  he  u<*ed  with  safety 

l"eting  a  refined  article  and  making  a  slight  modifica- 
tion in  the  lamp  burner,  so  as  to  give  a  double  outer  cur- 
rent of  air  to  the  flame,  and  maintain  the  level  of  the  oil 
below  the  top  of  the  burner.  France  was  the  first  to  adopt 
the  new  illuminnnt,  and  other  maritime  nations  are  grad- 
ually following  its  example.  The  French  experiments  com- 
iiienced  iii  I^.'it),  hut  it  was  not  until  187;i  that  mineral  oil 
was  definitively  adopted  for  the  largest  order  of  apparatus. 
The  oil  used  in  the  French  service  is  known  as  Scotch  par- 
affinc,  and  is  extracted  from  a  kind  of  cannel  coal  found 
in  Scotland. 

(las,  though  it  has  been  used  for  many  years  for  do- 
mestic purposes  and  for  lighting  the  streets  of  cities,  has 
never  been  used  to  any  great  extent,  for  lighthouse  illumi- 
nation. Only  to  a  few  small  lights  hn-ated  n*-ar  cities  has 
gas  heen  applied  in  the  I  .  >..  :md  to  ihem  -as  is  supplied 
from  the  general  reservoirs.  Ireland  se.ms  to  have  taken 
the  lead  in  the  use  of  gas  for  lighthouse  illumination, 
and  uses  it  in  several  first-order  lights.  An  ingenious 
contrivance  for  a  burner,  invented  by  Mr.  ,].  K.  \Vigham, 
is  represented  in  Fig.  14.  This  burner  consists  of  a 
group  of  108  jets  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  so  that 

ntcnsity  of  the  light  can  be  regulated  by  using  28, 
IS,  h's  s<,  or  108  jets  at  a  time,  the  illuminating  powers 
of  the  flame  alone  bring  e.(ual  to  that  of  ::;;M,  Otis,  1UOL1, 
1667,  and  2577  candles  respecth  ely.  In  el<r.r  wmthrr-  the 
lamp  is  designed  to  burn  'J-<  jei-.  the  diameter  <>f  (lie  flame 
being  in  this  case  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  first-order 
four-wick  burner.  In  c:ise  the  atino-phere  heroines  hn/.y, 
exterior  circles  of  20  jets  each  can  be  turned  ou  until  the 


entire  numher  is  put  in  operation.     There  is  no  chimney 
surrounding  the  ihum  .  it  a  ehimney  of  n 

idcd,  into  which  the  flame  is  carried   hy  the  .i 


1  H..  II. 


Wigbam's  gas-burner. 
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!•;  "\  ided  to  Blip- 
ply  a  small  quantity  of 
gas  to  the  burner  when 

tin-  r»lv«  i-  do*  d  ;  the 
light  in  this  case  is  so 
dim  that  it  is  not  visible 


FIG.  15. 


at  a  short  distance,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  relight  the  gas 
when  the  valve  is  opened. 

A    very  powerful    light   can    be    produced    by    what  is 
known  as  the  triform  gaslight  apparatus.     Th 
of  three  burners  like  that  just  described,  placi  d  vertically 
over  each  other  in  a  single  lantern,  <a<  h  ed  in 

a  dioptric  drum  of  similar  construction  to  the  central 
drum  of  an  ordinary  Frcsnel  apparatus.  (See  Fig.  15.) 
The  upper  burners  are  MIT- 
roundcd  by  air-chambers  for 
\  ing  fresh  and  carrying 
oil  foul  nir  from  thnt  below. 
iisii  nipt  ion  of  gas  in  this 
form  of  apparatus  is  three 
times  that  of  the  one  with  the 
single  burner;  but  the  light 
is  said  to  be  more  than  three 
times  as  intense.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  result  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  heated  air  is 
supplied  to  the  upper  burners. 
The  triform  apparatus  may  be 
used  to  produce  a  fixed  or 
flashing  light.  The  intensity 
when  arranged  for  a  fixed 
light  is  estimated  at  147,914 
.  candles,  and  the  flashes  from 
a  similar  flashing  apparatus 
of  eight  pnnrls  arc  said  to 
have  an  intensity  of  1,686,228 
candles. 

The  advantages  of  the  use 
of   gas  as  tin   illuimnant  for 
lighthouses   arc — its    cleanli- 
ness, the  cape  with  which  the 
light   can    he    managed,    its 
steadiness  during  the   entire 
night,  and  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce with    it   a   light  of  al- 
_          most  any  intensity  required. 
Trlformgaslight  apparatus.      Tho   disadvantage,   are   tbat 
considerable     space     is     re- 
quired for  the  works,  reservoirs,  etc.,  which  restrict  its  use 
to  localities  only  where  ample  space  i:  the  first 

cost  of  establishing  such  a  station  is  considerably  greater 
than  one  where  oil  is  used,  and  the  copt  of  repair*  must 
also  be  large;  there  is  some  personal  danger  attending  the 
manufacture  and  storage  of  gas,  even  when  done  by  com- 
petent workmen,  and  this  danger  is  manifestly  greater  when 
this  work  is  managed  by  unskilful  light  ke- 

The  application  of  the  electric  light  to  lighthouse  illu- 
mination has  been  the  subject  of  investigation,  particularly 
in  France,  for  some  years.  Currents  produced  by  voltaic 
piles  were  first  tried,  but  did  not  prove  sati-fm-tory.  Tho 
m  based  on  induction  currents  gave  better  results,  so 
that  in  18(13  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  two  lighthouses 
of  La  Heve  (this  station  being  one  having  dnul.le  lights) 
should  be  illuminated  provisionally  by  the  electric  li.  l 
an  experiment.  This  experiment  ]<v«\  ed  -n,>re.«sful,  and 
the  other  lighthouse  in  1805  was  illuminated  in  the  same 
manner.  Since  then  eli  have  been  maintained 

at  both.     The  currents  are  produced  by  magneto-electric 
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machines  worked  by  steam-engines,  and  are  carried  by 
conducting  cables  to  the  regulators  or  electric  lamps  used 
to  regulate  the  separation  of  the  carbon  points  between 
which  the  light  is  produced.  These  points  arc  manufac- 
tured from  the  residuum  contained  in  gas-retorts.  The 
optical  apparatus  of  the  electric  light  is  about  one  foot  in 
diameter.  The  catadioptric  rings  are  symmetrical,  both 
above  and  below  the  central  drum,  on  account  of  the  form 
of  the  points  and  the  luminous  centre.  The  latter  being 
of  very  small  dimensions,  the  lantern  should  have  no  sash- 
bars,  as  they  would  obscure  portions  of  the  light,  but  as 
the  lenticular  apparatus  is  small,  this  is  easily  managed. 
Fig.  16  represents  a  catadioptric  electric  apparatus.  It 
is  indispensable  that  the  lu- 
minous point  should  remain 
exactly  in  the  focus  of  the 
apparatus,  as  a  vertical  dis- 
placement of  one-fifth  of  an 
inch  would  raise  or  lower  the 
luminous  beam  two  degrees. 
As  the  light  is  too  intense  to 
be  viewed  with  the  naked  eye, 
the  correct  position  of  the 
luminous  centre  is  assured 
by  means  of  an  image  of  the 
points  thrown  on  a  screen  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  room. 
Up  to  this  date  (1875)  elec- 
tric lights  have  been  estab- 
lished at  no  less  than  eight 
places  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  France,  Russia, 
and  Egypt.  The  range  is 
sensibly  increased  in  foggy 
weather,  though  for  the 
same  intensity  the  spaee- 
(M-net rating  power  of  the 
electric  tight  is  somewhat 
less  than  the  oil  light. 


Electric-light  apparatus. 
The   intensity   of  the  former  as 


compared  with  the  latter,  however,  is  approximately  as 
3  is  to  20.  The  improvements  that  have  been  introduced 
have  overcome  the  objection  of  want  of  steadiness  in  the 
light,  and  accidents  have  been  rare.  There  are  some  dis- 
advantages inherent  in  the  system,  which  necessarily  limit  . 
its  application  to  a  few  important  places.  Considerable 
space  is  required  for  machinery  and  supplies  ;  the  re-pairs 
require  special  workmen,  not  generally  found  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  lighthouses;  and  the  cost  of  establishment  and 
maintenance  is  considerably  increased. 

The  following  table  gives  the  total  number  of  aids  to 
navigation  in  position  on  the  coasts  and  waters  of  the 
U.  S.  Jan.  1,  1875  : 

Lighthouses  and  lighted  beacons 610 

Liiiht-sliips  in  position 23 

Fog-signals  operated  by  steam  or  hot-air  engines,...      42 

Fog-bells 113 

Day  or  ualiuhtt'd  beacons IMG 

Buoys  actually  in  position 2901) 

The  above  list  does  not  include  the  aids  to  navigation 
which  are  of  a.  more  temporary  character  that  have  been 
established  on  the  .Mississippi,  Ohio,  anil  Missouri  rivers. 
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Lightning.  Lightning  consists  in  an  electrical  dis- 
charge between  cloud  and  cloud,  or  between  a  cloud  and 
the  earth,  and  sometimes  between  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  same  cloud.  To  explain  the  phenomena  of 
lightning  on  the  established  principles  of  electrical  action, 
it  is  necessary  to  first  treat  of  atmospheric  electricity,  and 
we  shall  under  the  present  head  give  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  facts  which  have  been  established,  and  the  hypotheses 
which  have  been  advanced,  in  regard  to  this  branch  of 
electricity. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  air  is  almost  continuously 
in  a  state  of  electrical  excitement  differing  from  that  of  the 
earth.  To  account  for  this  fact  various  hypotheses  have 
been  advanced.  Among  them  that  which  considers  the 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere  as  due  to  the  friction  of  the 
winds  on  each  other  and  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  but 
it  lias  been  shown  by  decisive  experiments  that  the  friction 
of  air  on  itself,  or  on  solids  or  liquid?,  does  not  develop 
electricity.  Another  hypothesis  refers  the  electricity  of  the 
air  to  the  evaporation  of  water,  but  electricity  is  only 
evolved  in  the  evaporation  of  water  under  a  clear  sky;  and 
this  result  is  best  explained  by  the  inductive  action  of  the 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere  itself;  and  hence  we  should 
consider  the  electricity  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
water  as  a  consequence,  and  not  a  cause,  of  the  electricity 
of  the  air.  The  accidental  discovery  of  a  great  amount  of 
electricity  evolved  in  blowing  off  steam  from  the  boiler  of 
an  engine  appeared  at  first  to  afford  a  ready  explanation 
of  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  was 


then  attributed  to  the  condensation  of  invisible  vapor. 
Faraday,  however,  conclusively  proved  that  the  electricity 
developed  in  this  case  was  due  entirely  to  the  friction  of 
the  water  which  escapes  with  the  steam,  and  that  in  the 
act  of  condensation  of  invisible  vapor  no  electricity  is 
fviilvi-d.  Another  hypothesis  refers  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  to  thermal  action.  If  the  lower  end  of  a  bar 
of  iron  be  plunged  into  a  source  of  heat  while  the  upper 
end  remains  cool,  the  positive  electricity  of  the  conductor 
will  be  repelled,  as  it  were,  from  the  heated  to  the  cold  end, 
the  former  becoming  minus  electrified,  and  the  latter  plus. 
A  column  of  air  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
extending  to  the  height  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  similar 
condition  as  to  heat,  and  is  similarly  electrified.  It  is, 
however,  difiicult  to  see  how  this  explanation  can  apply  to 
the  air,  which  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 

After  an  attentive  study  of  these  hypotheses  we  have 
been  obliged  to  reject  them  all  as  insufficient,  and  are  com- 
pelled in  the  present  state  of  science  to  adopt  the  theory 
of  Peltier,  which  appears  to  offer  a  logical  explanation  of 
all  the  phenomena  in  question.  Tins  theory  refers  them 
not  to  an  original  excitement  of  the  air,  but  to  the  inrfuc- 
ti'in  i if  the  earth  primarily  elcctrijied.  That  the  earth,  as 
a  whole,  is  a  great  insulated  conductor  charged  with  free 
negative  electricity,  is  a  fact  in  accordance  with  analogy. 
Since  the  earth  is  known  to  be  a  great  magnet  having  at- 
tracting and  repelling  poles,  and  as  magnetism  and  elec- 
tricity are  co-ordinate  powers,  we  might  almost  infer  «  pri- 
ori that  it  would  also  be  charged  with  free  electricity.  The 
existence  of  this  condition  of  the  earth,  however,  does  not 
rest  on  mere  analogy,  but  is  established  by  direct  experi- 
ments made  at  points  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  Since  electricity  repels  similar 
electricity,  the  free  charge  of  a  body  electrified  must  exist 
at  the  surface,  and  in  a  greater  degree  at  salient  points  on 
that  surface.  Now,  when  the  spray  which  is  blown  from 
the  top  of  a  high  fountain  is  caught  on  the  plate  of  an 
electrometer,  it  is  always  found,  in  clear  weather,  to  he  neg- 
atively electrified;  and  also  when  an  insulated  globe  is 
touched  to  the  top  of  any  high  projecting  body,  and  then 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  earth,  it  is  found  to  be 
electrified  negatively.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  earth  itself 
is  negatively  charged  with  electricity,  and,  moreover,  that 
this  charge  is  of  great  intensity,  since  the  manifestations 
of  electricity  in  the  cases  above  mentioned  are  merely  the 
difference  in  intensity  of  the  electricity  of  the  globe  and 
that  of  a  salient  point  on  its  surface.  Again  :  if  during 
clear  weather  we  elevate  a  kiti;  in  the  string  of  which  a 
fine  wire  is  entwined,  and  from  the  upper  side  of  which 
metallic  points  project,  powerful  spnrks  of  electricity  may 
be  obtained,  even  when  not  the  slightest  cloud  can  be  seen. 
This  result,  which  flows  directly  from  the  inductive  action 
of  the  electricity  of  the  earth,  would  be  produced  were  the 
air  in  a  neutral  condition,  since  the  electricity  of  the  earth 
would  tend  to  render  the  upper  part  of  the  wire  highly  neg- 
ative, and  consequently  it  would  attract  to  itself  the  pos- 
itive electricity  of  the  particles  of  the  atmosphere  previously 
in  a  neutral  condition.  The  electricity  of  the  earth  may  be 
considered  as  acting  on  each  particle  of  the  wire  throughout 
its  whole  length,  and  hence  the  greater  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  kite  the  greater  will  be  the  action.  A  similar 
result  may  be  shown  by  means  of  a  balloon  by  letting  down 
a  long  wire,  having  a  metallic  ball  at  the  end,  from  an  in- 
sulated reel.  The  upper  end  of  this  wire  will  indicate  neg- 
ative electricity,  while  the 
FIG.  1.  ball  itself,  could  it  be  in- 

spected, would  show  posi- 
tive electricity.  In  this 
experiment  the  natural 
positive  electricity  of  the 
wire  is  drawn  down  by  the 
attraction  of  the  earth,  leav- 
ing the  upper  cud  minus 
while  the  lower  end  is  plus. 
This  condition  is  exhibited 
in  Fig.  1,  in  which  ('  I)  rep- 
resents a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  negatively 
charged,  and  a  l>  <•  a  per- 
pendicular conductor  ter- 
minated aljuvc  and  below 
by  a  bulb.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  negative  electricity 
of  C  D,  or,  rather,  of  the 

-_--.7~^-~      -----v-      ..-   _   ~--~^_.     \v!i"l.'  ^Iniic,  will  net  upon 
=  each  atom  of  the  fluid  in  the 

*"  -£>     conductor,  and  tend  todraw 

it  down   to  the  lower  bulb; 

the  atom  c  will  not  only  be  attracted  downward  by  the  action 
of  the  earth  on  itself,  but  also  pressed  downward  by  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  on  all  the  atoms  above  it  \  and  hence 
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the  intensity  of  the  lower  part  of  tho  eonductor  will  be  in- 
creased by  an  increase  in  the  perpendicular  length  of  the 
rod.  Now,  if  we  connect  the  lower  bulb  of  the  r"il  with 
the  earth  by  means  of  a  good  conductor,  the  redundant 
clectrieity  of  the  lower  end  will  be  drawn  off  into  the  earth, 
and  will  no  longer  react  by  its  repulsion  on  tho  electricity  of 
the  rod  to  drive  it  hack  into  the  upper  bulli,  hut  the  whole 
will  become  negative.  If,  while  the  conductor  is  in  this 
condition,  we  should  toueh  the  upper  ball  with  an  electrom- 
eter, ami  then  bring  tho  latter  down  to  tho  general  level 
of  tho  earth,  it  would  exhibit  a  negative  charge.  If  we 
remove  the  upper  ball,  leaving  a  point  in  its  place,  and  the 
positive  electricity  be  drawn  off  from  tho  lower  ball  in  tho 
form  of  a  spark,  the  whole  will  become  negative  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  point,  strongly  attracting  tho  positive  elec- 
tricity of  the  air,  will  receive  a  new  charge  and  be  ready  to 
give  off  another  spark,  and  so  on  continuously.  Such  is 
the  explanation  of  the  result  of  the  experiment  with  the  kite. 

For  studying  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  we  may 
use  a  long  wire  galvanometer,  but  to  render  this  instrument 
effective  the  number  of  turns  around  tho  needle  must  be 
very  great,  at  least  50  to  100,  and  the  wire  well  insulated 
with  waxed  silk  to  prevent  the  passage  of  electricity  from 
spire  to  spire,  instead  of  passing  continuously  through  the 
wire.  To  ensure  connection  with  the  earth,  one  end  of  this 
galvanometer  should  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  gas 
or  water  pipes  of  the  city,  and  tho  other  attached  to  an 
insulated  wire  supported  on  a  tall  mast,  a  tower,  or  church- 
steeple,  and  terminating  above  in  a  tuft  of  fine  wire.  The 
difficulty  in  using  this  apparatus,  however,  consists  in 
keeping  the  insulation  perfect,  especially  during  rain;  the 
brackets  by  which  it  is  attached  to  supports  should  be  of 
glass  enclosed  in  hollow  tubes,  slanting  downward  to  shed 
the  water,  lint  the  apparatus  may  bo  used  with  effect  in 
studying  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  clear 
and  dry  weather. 

The  instrument  employed  by  Saiissuro  consisted  of  an 
electrometer  formed  of  two  wheat  straws,  at  tho  upper  end 
of  c.ii-h  of  which  was  a  loop  of  line  wire  attached  to  a  me- 
tallic stem  passing  thr-mgli  the  neck  of  a  bell-glass,  as 
shown  in  Fie;.  '2.  On  the  top  of  this  was  screwed  a  pointed 
rod,  to  tho  lower  end  of  which  was  attached  a  convex  plate 
of  metal  to  shed  the  rain.  A  scale  was  attached  to  the  in- 
strument to  indicate  the  degrees  of  divergency  of  the  two 
straws,  and  in  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  electricity 
indicated  by  the  degrees  of  this  divergency  a  series  of  pre- 
liminary experiments  were  made.  The  rod  and  rain-screen 
being  removed,  the  knob  of  tho  electrometer  was  touched 
by  a  ball  suspended  from  a  silk  thread  and  previously  elec- 
trified, and  the  degree  of  divergence  was  noted.  This  ball 
was  then  touched  with  another  ball,  of  an  equal  size  and 
similarly  insulated,  in  its  neutral  condition,  which  reduced 
the  quantity  of  electricity  one-half.  Tho  electrometer  hav- 
ing been  previously  discharged,  its  knob  was  again  touched 
by  the  ball  thus  reduced  in  intensity,  and  the  divergency 
in  this  case  again  noted  ;  a  charge  of  only  one-half  that  of 
the  previous  trial  was  indicated.  If 
the  second  ball  were  reduced  to  neu- 
trality and  again  touched  the  first  ball, 
tho  quantity  of  electricity  of  the  lat- 
ter would  be  reduced  to  one-fourth, 
and  the  degree  of  divergency  in  this 
case,  whatever  it  might  be,  would  in- 
dicate one-fourth  the  original  charge. 
From  these  experiments  a  table  could 
be  formed  by  interpolation  which  would 
give  approximately  tho  value  of  tho 
several  degrees  of  divergency  in  rela- 
tive measures.  To  use  this  instru- 
ment in  measuring  the  quantity  of 
electricity  from  day  to  day,  Saiissuro 
attaclied  a  small  leaden  ball  to  the  end 
of  a  fine  wire,  the  lower  end  of  which 
rested  upon  tho  knob.  Ho  threw  this 
perpendicularly  upward,  carrying  the 
fine  wire  with  it.  and  finally  detaching 
it  from  the  electrometer.  As  the  lead 
bulb  rose  in  the  atmosphere  by  tho  in- 
duction of  the  earth,  it  became  nega- 
tively electrified,  or,  in  other  wonls. 
the  positive  electricity  of  the  leaden 
bulb  was  drawn  down  into  tho  elec- 
trometer, the  leaves  of  which  diverged 
with  positive  electricity.  But  the 
method  most  generally  employed  by 
Suns, ure  wns  that  of  affixing  to  the  top 
of  the  electrometer  a  pointed  rod.  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  and  to  the  top  of 
this  again  a  burning  match.  When 
this  instrument  was  held  abovo  the  head,  it  scarcely  ever 
failed  in  clear  and  dry  weather  to  indicate  an  electrical 
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excitement.  The  rationale  of  the  burning  match  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  on  the  theory  of  induction.  I,,-t 
us  suppose  a  series  of  hollow  pointed  cones  placed  on  tin- 
top  of  the  rod  and  thrown  off  upward  one  by  one  through 
some  explosive  agency  ;  each  cone  as  it  left  the  rod  would 
leave  its  positive  electricity  behind  it,  on  account  of  tho 
attraction  of  the  earth  below,  and  each  would  therefore  im- 
part an  additional  quantity  of  electricity  to  tho  rod,  which 
would  bo  indicated  by  the  divergency  of  tho  electrometer. 
The  heated  air  and  smoke  which  continue  to  arise  from  tho 
match,  sineo  they  are  partial  conductors,  would  perform 
the  same  office  as  the  cones.  Another  way  of  using  the 
same  instrument  consists  in  placing  a  polished  hall,  my  six 
inches  in  diameter,  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  which  is  held 
in  the  hand.  If  this  be  elevated  by  ascending  a  step- 
ladder,  say  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  generally  less,  and  touchi  d 
by  the  hand  or  a  metallic  conductor  in  its  position  of 
greatest  elevation,  then  brought  down  to  near  the  level  of 
the  earth  in  an  insulated  condition,  and  applied  to  the  knob 
of  the  electrometer,  the  pointed  wire  being  removed,  the 
stems  will  diverge  with  negative  electricity.  Tho  attrac- 
tion of  the  negative  electricity  of  the  earth  will  draw  the 
positive  electricity  of  the  ball  to  its  lower  surface,  ami  when 
this  is  touched  will  pass  through  the  body  of  tho  observer 
to  the  earth.  The  greater  the  divergence  of  the  stems  of 
the  electrometer,  |hc  greater  will  be  considered  the  positive 
electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  although  a  similar  effect 
might  be  produced  by  a  change  in  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  earth. 

But  a  more  convenient  form  of  arrangement  for  studying 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  that  invented 
by  M.  Dellman,  and  shown   in  Fig.  3.     A  is  a  brass  ball 
j-IO  3  supported  on  a  glass  tube  and 

passing  through  corks  of  gum- 
shellac.  The  apparatus  is  fast- 
ened to  the  nj. per  end  of  a  polo 
which  is  elevated  by  a  windlass 
or  the  hand  above  the  top  of  a 
house.  When  at  the  height  in- 
tended the  wire  k,  connected 
with  the  earth  below,  is  pulled  ; 
the  end  of  the  bent  metallic 
lever  </  h,  pivoted  at  I,  is  de- 
pressed, and  the  fork  f  brought 
into  contact  with  the  stem  of  the 
globe,  and  thus  a  metallic  con- 
nection is  formed  between  I  he 
ball  and  the  ground.  The  wire 
k  is  then  released,  the  lever 
falls  back,  and  the  ball,  the  con- 
nection of  which  with  the  earth 
is  severed,  is  brought  down  and 
applied  to  an  electrometer.  An- 
other instrument,  perhaps  Mill 
more  simple,  was  introduced  by 
Sir  William  Thompson.  Itcon- 
sistfl  in  allowing  a  fine  stream 
of  water  to  flow  from  an  insulated 
metallic  vessel  through  a  pipe 
which  projects  below,  but  with- 
out touching,  the  sash  of  a  window,  which  is  raised  a  few 
inches  for  the  purpose,  or  through  sonic  other  aperture  in 
the  wall  of  tho  house.  This  apparatus,  which  is  called  "the 
water-dropping  collector,"  is  represented  in  Fig.  4.  A  is 
FIG.  4. 
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the  metallic  can  containing  water,  which  can  be  discharged 
through  the  pipe  erf  by  turning  a  tap.  It  is  support- 
a  glass  stem  at  6,  which  is  surrounded  without  contj 
a  cylinder  of  pumice-stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Tho  pumice-stone  is  separated  from  the  metal  by  «  coating 
of  gutta-percha.  The  acid  needs  renewal  only  once  in  at  »ut 
two  months,  and  by  absorbing  the  moisture  produces  an 
excellent  insulation  :  e  is  a  shelf  on  which  the  apparatus  is 
supported,/  the  window-sash.  As  this  instrument  is  in- 
flated, any  increase  or  diminution  in  the  inductive  action 
of  the  earth  or  in  the  electricity  of  the  air  will  be  mani- 
fested by  a  change  in  its  electrical  state,  since  as  the  drops 
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flow  off  they  carry  with  them  the  electricity  of  that  point. 
The  operation  of  this  instrument  may  be  understood  by 
considering  that  the  stream  of  water  which  flows  from  the 
nozzle  is  the  upper  end  of  an  insulated  conductor,  which, 
breaking  off,  carries  away  with  it  the  negative  electricity, 
leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  as  well  as  the  insu- 
lated reservoir  connected  with  it,  positive.  An  electrometer 
in  the  same  room  with  the  reservoir  will  be  in  a  neutral 
condition,  since  it  is,  as  it  were,  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  exterior  of  which  is  the  roof  of  the  house.  The 
reservoir  being  touched  with  a  carrier  ball — that  is,  a  globe 
of  metal  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter  suspended  by  a  silk 
thread — and  this  again  brought  in  contact  with  the  knob 
of  the  electrometer,  the  divergency  of  the  stems  gives  the 
quantity  of  electricity.  During  cold  weather,  when  the 
water  would  be  frozen,  a  burning  match  may  be  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  spout  with  the  same  results  as  the  drip- 
ping of  the  water.  This  match  or  fuse  is  made  by  rolling 
up  into  a  cylindrical  form  a  slip  of  blotting-paper  pre- 
viously saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  and 
afterward  dried. 

The  electrometer  generally  used  with  the  instrument  of 
Bellman  is  that  of  Peltier,  and  that  used  with  the  dripping 
collector  is  the  electrometer  of  Thompson  (both  of  which 
are  described  in  the  first  volume,  under  the  head  of 
ELECTRICITY),  but  either,  or  the  electrometer  of  Saussure, 
may  be  employed.  When  observations  are  carefully  made 
witli  these  instruments,  a  change  is  observed  in  the  elec- 
trical indications  from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  in 
some  cases  even  at  shorter  intervals  in  clear  weather,  while 
by  a  series  of  observations  continued  through  the  year, 
monthly  and  daily  maxima  and  minima  are  established. 
In  cloudy  weather,  and  especially  during  thunderstorms, 
the  excitement  will  sometimes  entirely  cease,  and  then 
again  reverse  its  sign.  These  variations  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  seen  from  observations  made  at  Brussels  by  M. 
Quetellet,  and  also  at  the  Kew  Observatory  by  Prof.  Stew- 
art, from  which  it  appears  that  the  minimum  quantity  of 
electrical  excitement  above  the  earth  in  clear  weather  oc- 
curs in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  and  the  maximum  in 
the  coldest.  We  can  explain  this  phenomenon  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  air  when  charged  with  a  great  amount  of 
vapor  becomes  a  partial  conductor,  and  permits  the  nega- 
tive electricity  of  the  earth  to  extend  higher  up  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  partially  neutralizes  the 
positive  tendency  of  the  air.  The  diurnal  changes  may 
also  be  influenced  by  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
may  be  the  result  of  changes  in  the  electrical  condition  of 
the  earth  itself;  for  since  the  sun  and  moon  are  known  to 
influence  the  magnetism  of  tho  earth,  it  is  not  Improbable 
that  they  also  affect  inductively  the  distribution  of  its 
electricity.  We  think  if  the  air  were  entirely  devoid  of 
moisture,  its  normal  condition  would  be  that  of  neutrality, 
but  through  the  partial  conducting  property  of  the  mois- 
ture by  the  induction  of  the  earth  the  atmosphere  as  a 
whole  becomes  electrified. 

The    Electrical   Phenomena    of    Thundercloud*.  —  What 
we   have   thus    far    stated    relates    to    the   electrical    phe- 
nomena above  the  earth  during   clear  weather.     From  the 
effect  produced  by  elevating  above  the  surface  of  the  earth 
a  comparatively  small  metallic  conductor,  we  may  readily  I 
conclude   that   the  suspension  in  the  atmosphere  of  even  ' 
a   partial   conductor,    such    as  a  cloud    of  comparatively  ; 
great  magnitude,  would  exhibit    electrical  excitement  of   j 
commensurate    intensity    and    quantity.      Let    us  suppose  | 
a  warm,  dry  day  in   midsummer,  with  a   high  dew-pohit,  ; 
and   consequently    the    lower  stratum    of  the  atmosphere 
in  an  unstable  condition,  too  light  for  its  present  position, 
and  ready  to  rush  up  into  a  higher  and  colder  station; 
and   let  us  further  suppose    that  the  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed in  a  given  spot  by  greater  heat  or  by  the  config- 
uration of  the  ground,  and  that  a  column  actually  begins 
to  ascend.     As  soon  as  its  top   reaches   the  elevation    at 
which  the  temperature  is  below  the  dew-point,  condensa- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  invisible  vapor  will  begin,  and  a  cloud 
will  bo  formed  which  will  continue    to    elongate   upward 
until  the  latent  heat  is  all  evolved  and  the  vapor  condensed,  j 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  rushing  up  of  moist  | 
air  ceasss,  and  consider  tho  electrical  condition  of  the  cloud  | 
which  has  been  formed.     It  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  that  the  upper  part  will  tend  to  become  negative  and 
tho  lower  part  positive  by  the  attraction  of  tho   negative 
electricity  of  the  earth  on   the  natural  electricity  of  the 
vapor.     This  distribution  of  electricity  will  not  take  place  i 
instantaneously  or  gradually,  but  by  a  series  of  discharges 
between  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  cloud.     On  one 
occasion  the  writer  of  this  article  watched  at  a  distance  the 
flashes  which  took  place  between  the  upper  and  lower  por- 
tions of  a  high  cumulus  cloud,  and  observed  that  after  five 


or  six  flashes  between  the  top  and  bottom  had  taken  place, 
a  single  intense  discharge  passed  between  the  base  of  the 
cloud  and  the  earth. 

We  have  supposed  in  this  case  that  the  ascent  of  moist 
air  ceased  after  the  first  formation  of  the  column,  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  A  new  cloud  is  constantly  being  formed, 
from  which  rain  continues  to  fall.  The  iilductive  effects 


. 

we  have  described  are  constantly  repeated,  and  hence  a 
thundercloud,  the  base  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a  space  of 
perhaps  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter,  will  pass  several 
hundred  miles  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  continually 
pouring  down  rain  and  giving  out  discharges  of  lightning. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  cloud  does  not  exhaust  itself,  the 
rain  which  falls  from  it  being  due  to  the  condensation  of 
vapor  which  a  few  minutes  before  existed  at  or  near  tho 
surface  of  the  earth  in  an  invisible  state,  and  the  lightning 
which  it  continues  to  discharge  being  produced  by  the  nat- 


- 

ural electricity  of  tho  condensed  vapor  developed  hy  the 
induction  of  the  negative  electricity  of  the  earth.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  elec- 
trical discharge  when  we  consider  the  effect  produced  by 
the  elevation  of  so  small  a  conductor  as  the  metallic  string 
of  a  kite  during  perfectly  clear  weather. 

We  have  given  in  Fig.  5  an  ideal  representation  of  a 
typical  electrical  cloud  in  a  stationary  condition,  in  which 


we  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  the  remarkable  currents  of 
air  which  are  observed  during  a  thunder-storm  below  Iho 
cloud.  The  particles  of  the  upper  and  lower  cloud,  being 
charged  with  free  electricity,  tend  to  repel  each  other,  and 
hence  the  cloud  will  spread  out  horizontally  above  and 
below.  The  greatest  amount  of  condensation  will  be  pro- 
duced in  the  centre  of  the  uprising  column,  and  hence  the 
ruin  will  pour  down  through  the  axis  of  the  cloud.  As  it 
begins  to  descend  it  will  be  negatively  electrified,  but  pass- 
ing through  the  lo\ver  portion  of  the  cloud  its  electricity 
will  be  diminished,  become  neutral,  and  finally  positive. 
As  it  falls  it  tends  to  bring  down  the  air  with  it,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  wind  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  outward  in  every 
direction  from  the  axis  of  the  storm,  less  perhaps  on  tho 
western  side  on  account  of  the  eastern  movement  of  tho 
cloud  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  aqueous  vapor  on  that 
side.  The  intensity  of  this  wind  will  depend  not  upon  the 
depth  of  rain  at  any  one  point,  but  upon  the  quantity 
which  falls  on  the  whole  area  covered  by  the  rain.  This 
wind  is  met  by  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  rising 
up  under  the  base  of  the  cloud,  and  hence  a  conflict  is  pro- 
duced having  an  upward  resultant,  which  is  represented 
by  the  arrows  in  the  sketch.  This  motion  of  the  wind  is 
not  a  mere  deduction  from  a  hypothesis,  but  an  actual 
representation  of  facts.  During  thunder-storms,  as  the 
writer  has  frequently  observed  them  at  Washington,  tho 
first  appearance  is  that  of  a  dark  cloud  in  the  W.,  with 
perhaps  a  gentle  wind  blowing  from  tho  opposite  quarter. 
As  the  cloud  approaches  a  curtain  of  dust  will  be  seen  to 
arise  almost  to  the  base  of  the  cloud.  At  this  time  at  the 
position  of  the  observer  there  is  an  entire  stillness  of  the 
air.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  this  stillness  is  broken  by 
a  violent  wind  from  the  W.,  provided  the  axis  of  the 
storm  is  approaching  the  point  of  observation.  This  wind, 
though  moving  perhaps  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour,  is 
not  felt  a  few  hundred  rods  to  the  E. ;  in  fact,  the  small 
portion  of  it  which  passes  over  the  observer  may  be  con- 
sidered as  revolving  through  the  arc  of  a  cylinder  the  axis 
of  which  is  horizontal.  After  this  the  rain  continues  for  a 
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while,  and  gradually  erases,  with  a  mistiness  on  the  west- 
ern |>i>rtinn  of  the  storm.  Tln--c  phenomena  arc  definitely 
represented  iii  the  1i'_'iire.  'I'll'-  i  HI|I-II|  wiinl  rushing  out 
lit  ihi'  base  of  the  falling  .•urn-nl  of  ruin  is  checked  and 
1  upward  liy  (lie  wind  drawn  in  under  the  base  of  the 
oloud.  While  ttie  storm  i<  passing  from  J)  to  F  there  will 
bo  a  calm  ;  the  wind  at  the  surface  blowing  outward  catches 
tie-  dust,  which  is  carried  upward  in  the  resultant  direction 
of  tin-  two  opposing  currents,  us  at  K.  The  cloud  is  fed 
with  vapor  principally  on  its  eastern  side,  since  in  its 
passage,  eastward  it  exhausts,  as  it  were,  the  moist  air  on 
its  western  border.  The  cloud  therefore  not  only  moves 
ea-t  \va-rd — probably  on  account  of  the  prevailing  current 
IVuni  the  W.  in  the  higher  regions — hut  it  also  grows  in 
that  direction,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  by  the  ascent 
of  fresh  vapor,  while  it  diminishes  on  tin-  opposite  side. 
After  the  upward  rush  of  vapor  has  ceased,  and  the  cloud 
is  left  insulated  in  the  atmosphere,  its  upper  part  will  in 
some  cases  dissolve  away,  on  account  of  the  greater  dry- 
ness  of  the  air  above,  and  a  partial  conductor  will  remain 
charged  with  positive  electricity,  which  by  induction  will 
materially  affect  tho  electricity  of  the  earth  as  indicated  by 
the  electrometers  previously  described. 

If  the  compound  cloud  of  which  we  have  given  a  descrip- 
tion in  its  course  passes  over  a  mountain-peak  or  gives  a 
discharge  to  the  earth  without  receiving  a  new  access  of 
vapor,  it  may  then  as  a  whole  become  negatively  electrified, 
and  in  this  condition  would  exert  an  opposite  influence 
upon  tho  instruments.  An  electrified  cloud  will  also  pro- 
duce an  effect  upon  the  air  immediately  around,  especially 
if  it  contains  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  not  enough  to 
reniliT  it  a  perfect  conductor.  In  this  case  a  stratum  of 
negative  electricity  will  exist  around  the  cloud,  and  around 
this  an  outer  cloud  of  positive  electricity.  This  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  is  often  exhibited  by  the  indications  of 
the  electrometers,  which  as  the  cloud  approaches  the  zenith 
of  tho  observer  shows  first  positive,  then  negative,  and 
again  positive  electricity,  the  same  phenomena  in  a  reversed 
order  appearing  as  the  cloud  passes  away. 

E/crt.i  a  f  Liijliinun]. — Since  a  lightning  discharge  is,  in 
reality,  an  immense  electrical  spark,  the  etVccts  which  it  pro- 
duces differ  only  in  degree  from  those  which  are  manifested 
by  tho  electrical  machine.  In  a  discharge  from  the  cloud 
tho  electricity  traverses  tho  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
therefore  frequently  deviates  much  from  a  straight  line, 
its  course  being  marked  out  by  tho  induction  of  an  oppo- 
site condition  in  the  material  through  which  it  is  to  pass. 
If  on  the  lower  side  of  a  thin  board  B  (Fig.  6),  a  foot  or 
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more  in  extent,  a  plate  of  metal  C,  an  inch  or  two  in  diam- 
eter, is  fastened,  ami  to  the  lower  surface  of  this  again  is 
soldered  a  wire  II.  leading  down  to  the  earth,  and  sparks 
from  the  knob  of  tlic  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine 
be  thrown  upon  the  upper  surface  of  this  board,  they  will 
always  strike  it  in  a  point  iinnu-diati-ly  above  the  plate  of 
metal.  In  like  manner,  if  a  good  conducting  material  exist 
beneath  tho  surface  of  tho  ground  at  any  place,  such  as 
metal,  water,  or  damp  earth,  the  induction  of  tho  cloud  will 
render  it  negath  c.  and  a  strong  at  tract  inn  will  arise  between 
the  two,  and  a  discharge  will  sometimes  take  place1,  when 
if  such  a  conductor  did  not  exist  the  air  would  not  lie  rup- 
tured. If  a  thundercloud  highly  charged  with  positive  elec- 
tricity project  over  a  given  place,  the  earth  underneath  will 
become  abnormally  negative,  and  tin-  body  of  any  animal 
standing  under  the  cloud  will  partake  of  this  influence.  If  in 
this  condition  a  discharge  takes  place  from  a  distant  edge  of 
the  cloud,  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  will  lie  so  sud- 
den and  violent— or,  to  use  the  language  of  hypothesis,  the 
fluid  will  rush  up  into  the  body  with  such  force — as  to  |  ro- 
ducc  death.  Accidents  of  this  kind  are  referred  to  what  is 
called  the  principle  of  the  return  stroke,  of  which  many 
examples  are  given  in  the  book.-.  I'ynamieal  effects  are 
also  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  path  of  the  discharge; 
instantaneous  currents  arc  excitod  in  all  conductors  ;  sparks 


are  frequently  seen  in  various  parts  of  r.  house  between  iso- 
lated pieces  of  metal  or  "flier  conductors  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  powerful  discharge;  and  persons  arc  shocked,  although 
the  discharge  has  traversed  an  adjacent  tree  or  passed  in- 
'is|y  down  a  lightning-rod.  Tho  dynamic  t  tVct  of  a 
lightning  discharge  at  a  distance  is  perhaps  best  shown  l-\ 

soMerini,'  one  enil  o!  a  copper  wilt-  to  the  tin  roof  of  a 
house,  and  the  ether  end  to  the  water  or  gas  pipe  in  a 
lower  story.  A  break  in  this  wire,  the  two  ends  of  which 
terminate  in  small  balls  brought  within  a  short  distance  of 
i -aeh  .ii  her,  will  exhibit  a  spark  at  the  instant  of  a  discharge, 
although  it  may  be  at  a  considerable  distance.  If  the 
break  in  the  conductor  lie  closed  by  a  spiral  consisting  of 
many  turns  of  insulated  fine  wire,  and  a  sewing  needle  bo 
placed  iii  its  axis,  it  w  ill  become  magnetic  by  the  discharge, 
and  the  polarity  of  it  may  I.e  determined  by  atoi  MX 
such  as  is  used  on  a  watch-chain,  consisting  of  a  needle  of 
half  an  inch  in  length.  To  render  tho  sewing  needle  mote 
manageable,  the  sharp  end  is  stuck  into  a  .-mall  cork,  which 
serves  as  a  handle.  With  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  ohiaim-d  inductile  effects  from  a 
discharge  of  lightning  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles. 
A  similar  effect  has  lieen  produced  by  tin-  writer  from  ma- 
chine electricity.  For  this  purpose  a  wire  several  hundred 
yards  in  length  was  stretched  horizontally  between  the 
upper  stories  of  two  buildings,  across  a  campus,  the  two 
ends  terminating  in  plates  of  metal  which  dipped  into  a 
well  at  each  extremity.  A  second  wire  was  stretched  be- 
tween two  poles  parallel  to  the  first,  its  ends  terminating  in 
metallic  plates  buried  in  the  earth.  Inductive  effects  were 
obtained  by  this  arrangement  from  the  discharge  of  a  bat- 
tery of  nine  Leyden  jars,  each  of  the  capacity  of  a  gallon, 
when  the  two  wires  were  separated  from  each  other  at  least 
150  yards,  along  building  intervening.  Effects  might  prob- 
ably have  been  obtained  at  a  greater  distance  had  the  par- 
allel portions  of  the  wires  Leen  of  greater  length.  This 
dynamic  induction  frequently  produces  accidents  in  the 
telegraph-office,  and  a  peculiar  arrangement  is  necessary 
to  transmit  the  induced  current  to  the  earth. 

When  the  electrical  discharge  from  a  Leyden  battery  is 
transmitted  through  a  small  brass  wire,  the  atoms  of  the 
component  metals  are  separated,  in  a  metallic  state,  into  an 
impalpable  powder,  and  may  be  made  to  impress  a  metallic 
stain  on  glass.  This  effect,  therefore,  is  not  due  primarily 
to  heat,  but  to  the  repulsive  energy  communicated  to  the 
atoms.  Similar  effects  produced  by  lightning  arc  recorded 
by  the  older  electricians  under  the  name  of  cold  fusion. 
In  like  manner,  when  a  discharge  of  lightning  takes  place 
in  the  atmosphere  a  tremendous  repulsive  energy  is  excited 
in  the  particles  of  air  in  the  line  of  its  path,  and  to  this 
action  we  attribute  many  of  the  mechanical  effects  exhibited 
by  atmospheric  electricity.  In  one  instance  which  fell 
under  our  observation  a  powerful  discharge  of  lightning 
took  place  between  two  chimneys  of  a  house,  traversing  the 
space  under  the  rafters  called  the  cockloft;  such  was  the 
repulsive  energy  given  to  tho  air  that  the  whole  roof  was 
lifted  off.  We  attribute  to  tho  same  action  the  throwing 
off  of  the  clapboards  of  a  house  when  the  discharge  takes 
place  between  them  and  the  interior  plastering.  A  similar 
effect  takes  place  when  a  discharge  from  a  Leyden  jar  is 
passed  between  two  bulbs  in  a  tube  filled  with  water:  the 
glass  is  broken  into  pieces.  An  analogous  effect  has  been 
observed  when  a  discharge  of  lightning  has  passed  through 
a  conduit-pipe  of  stoneware  transmitting  a  current  of 
water.  The  intensity  of  the  repulsive  energy  appears  to  be 
greatest  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  discharge,  and  at  the 
place  of  rupture  of  a  conductor,  or,  in  other  words,  at  its 
two  ends,  the  most  energetic  effects  are  manifested.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  old  experiment  of  passing  the  discharge 
of  a  Leyden  jar  through  a  card,  a  burr  being  raised  on  both 
sides.  A  tree  is  sometimes  found  broken  transversely  about 
the  middle  of  the  trunk,  as  if  pulled  asunder  or  the  parts 
separated  by  a  violent  repulsion  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  Trees  are,  however,  generally  splintered  longitudi- 
nally, and  the  parts  thrown  off  to  a  considerable  distance 
laterally.  This  effect  is  generally  attributed  to  the  sudden 
evaporation  of  tho  sap,  but  it  may  also  be  a  direct  result 
of  the  repulsive  action  of  the  particli  s  of  wood.  In  the 
case  of  a  discharge  of  lightning  between  a  cloud  and  ill-- 
surface of  the  earth  covered  with  a  pavement,  the  stones 
are  frequently  found  thrown  out  so  as  to  form  a  hole  like 
an  inverted  cone.  When  the  discharge  passes  through  a 
wall  a  conical  hole  is  produced  on  both  sides.  Cases  are 
on  record  of  a  row  of  boys  on  a  bench  in  school,  in  which 
only  the  two  extreme  ones  were  killed  by  a  discharge  which 
passed  through  tho  row.  This  is  an  illustration  of  tin 
previously  mentioned,  that  tho  effect  is  greatest  at  tin- 
points  where  the  electricity  enters  and  leaves  a  conductor. 

It  is  probable  that  the  noise  of  thunder  is  due  to  the  re- 
pulsive energy  with  which  the  air  is  thrown  apart  along 
the  path  of  the  discharge  of  lightning.  Were  the  discharge 
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to  take  place  in  a  perfect  circle,  the  ear  being  in  the  centre, 
a  single  explosion  would  alone  be  heard.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  discharge  is  approximately  in  a  right  line,  it'  the  ear 
be  placed  near  one  end  of  this  a  series  of  sound-waves  will 
reach  it  in  succession  from  points  at  different  distances, 
and  hence  a  prolonged  sound  will  be  the  result.  The  in- 
crease in  the  loudness  of  the  report  which  is  sometimes  ob- 
served towards  the  end  of  the  sound  is  probably  due  to  the 
greater  consolidation  of  the  discharge  as  it  leaves  the  cloud, 
which  frequently  afterward  branches  out  into  various 
streams.  JOSEPH  HENRY. 

Lightning-Rods*  The  utility  of  the  invention  of 
our  illustrious  countryman,  Dr.  Franklin,  for  the  protection 
of  buildings  from  lightning  has  sometimes  been  called  in 
question,  but  no  one  who  has  studied  the  subject,  and  is 
capable  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  scientific  principle?, 
can  doubt  its  importance.  An  edifice  supplied  with  light- 
ning-rods of  a  proper  character — that  is,  embracing  all  the 
requisites  indicated  by  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  electrical  action — may  be  considered  as  entirely  pro- 
tected from  the  disastrous  effects  of  discharges  of  lightning; 
but  in  order  to  this  the  conductor  must  be  constructed 
on  definite  scientific  principles,  and  not  on  loose  analogies 
or  untenable  hypotheses,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with 
the  products  of  the  vendors  of  improved  lightning-con- 
ductors. 

The  perfect  lightning-rod  is  one  which  attracts  the  de- 
scending bolt  to  itself,  nnd  transmits  the  discharge  harm- 
lessly to  the  earth.  (1)  To  ensure  this  quality  the  rod 
should  terminate  above  in  a  single  point,  and  to  preserve 
this  from  the  weather,  as  well  as  to  prevent  its  being  melted 
by  a  slight  discharge,  it  should  be  encased  in  a  hollow  cone 
of  platinum.  One  point  is  found  by  experiment  to  attract 
electricity  from  a  charged  conductor  at  a  greater  distance 
than  a  number,  for  several  points  projecting  from  the  same 
stem  near  each  other  approximate  in  action  a  spherical 
surface,  and  by  interference  each  lessens  the  effect  of  the 
other.  (2)  The  rod  should  consist  of  round  iron  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  a  larger  size  is 
preferable  to  a  smaller  one.  Iron  is  preferred,  because  it 
can  be  readily  procured,  is  cheap,  a  sufficiently  good  con- 
ductor, and,  when  of  the  size  mentioned,  cannot  be  melted 
by  a  discharge  from  a  cloud.  The  conductor  should  be 
round — or,  in  other  words,  cylindrical — because  electricity 
repels  itself,  and  tends  to  escape  into  neighboring  bodies 
from  points  or  sharp  edges :  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the  rod 
at  the  moment  that  the  discharge  is  passing  through  it  is 
in  the  condition  of  a  charged  conductor;  hence  flat  or 
twisted  rods  are  imperfect  conductors,  as  they  tend  to  give 
off  lateral  sparks  from  the  sharp  edges  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  discharge,  which  might,  in  some  cases,  set 
fire  to  very  combustible  materials.  A  rod  may  be  form- 
ed of  ordinary  gas-pipe,  since  it  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  electricity  passes  at  the  surface,  unless  the 
charge  be  exceedingly  large  in  reference  to  the  capacity 
of  the  rod.  If  a  discharge  of  electricity  be  sent  through 
a  wide  ribbon  of  copper  or  iron  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  over  the  surface  of  which  at  intervals  pieces 
of  sewing  needles  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  are 
placed  at  right  angles  to  its  length,  it  will  be  found 
that  only  those  pieces  of  needle  which  are  near  the  edge 
are  magnetized,  while  those  near  the  middle  remain  un- 
affected. This  experiment  conclusively  proves  that  elec- 
tricity repels  itself  while  in  transmission,  as  well  as  in 
a  statical  condition,  and  shows  the  absurdity  of  substi- 
tuting for  a  cylindrical  form  of  rod  that  of  a  twisted  rib- 
bon. (3)  The  rod  throughout  its  whole  length  should  be 
in  perfect  continuity  ;  for  this  purpose  it  should,  if  possible, 
be  made  of  one  piece  of  iron ;  and  when  joinings  are  un- 
avoidable the  parts  should  be  firmly  screwed  together  by  a 
coupling  ferule.  (4)  To  secure  it  from  rust  the  rod  should 
be  covered  with  a  coating  of  black  paint,  which  will  not 
sensibly  interfere  with  its  power  of  conduction.  (5)  The 
shorter  and  more  direct  the  rod  is  in  its  course  to  the  earth  the 
better  ;  acute  angles  made  by  bending  the  rod  at  any  point  j 
along  its  course  should  be  avoided.  (0)  In  case  of  powder- 
houses,  where  extreme  precaution  is  required  against  sparks 
of  induction  within  the  edifice,  several  rods  should  be  used, 
and  these  supported  on  masts  at  some  distance  from  the 
four  sides  of  the  building.  But  in  case  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  where  inductive  action  of  this  kind  could  scarcely 
over  produce  serious  consequences,  the  rod  may  be  fastened 
to  the  side  of  the  house  by  iron  eye?,  driven  or  screwed 
into  the  wall ;  the  extreme  point  of  these  eyes,  being  buried 
in  non-conducting  masonry  or  wood,  will  not  tend  to  give 
off  electricity  at  the  time  of  a  discharge.  The  rod  may  be 
insulated  by  glass  cylinders  intervening  between  it  and  the 
eyes,  but  we  do  not  attribute  much  importance  to  this  in- 
sulation, since  it  is  immediately  destroyed  by  the  rain.  (7) 
The  lower  end  of  the  rod  should  be  connected  with  the 
earth  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible;  and  in  cities 


nothing  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  to  unite  it  in  good 
metallic  connection  with  the  gas-mains  or  water-pipes  in  the 
street ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  connection  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  house  is  furnished  with  gas  and  water.  If  a 
cloud  highly  charged  with  positive  electricity  be  floating 
over  a  city,  the  gas  and  water  pipes  will  become  highly 
negative,  and  therefore  strongly  attract  the  electricity  of 
the  cloud,  and  may  thus  induce  a  discharge  which  would 
not  otherwise  take  place.  If  in  such  a  case  a  proper  con- 
ductor is  not  provided  on  the  outside  of  the  building  to 
transmit  the  discharge  to  the  earth,  a  serious  accident 
might  ensue.  In  the  country,  where  gas  and  water  pipes 
are  not  accessible,  the  rod  should  terminate  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  in  a  well,  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  it  should 
be  extended  out  from  the  house  under  ground  for  fifty  to 
sixty  feet,  and  then  sunk  perpendicularly  till  it  reaches,  if 
possible,  moist  earth.  The  perpendicular  as  well  as  hori- 
zontal part  of  the  excavation  may  be  filled  advantageously 
with  scraps  of  metal  from  the  shop  of  the  tinman  or  with 
powdered  charcoal,  to  render  the  connection  with  the  earth 
more  perfect.  To  afford  a  still  better  connection  with  the 
earth,  in  some  cases  the  rod  is  made  to  terminate  in  a  num- 
ber of  branches,  each  buried  as  above  described  ;  but  the 
necessity  of  branches  will  depend  upon  the  degree  of  dry- 
ness  of  the  earth.  The  mistake  should  not  be  made,  as 
has  frequently  been  done,  of  terminating  the  end  of  the  rod 
in  a  cistern,  the  water  of  which  may  be  considered  as  in- 
sulated from  the  earth  by  the  lining  of  cement.  (8)  If 
within  the  house  there  are  masses  of  metal,  such  as  iron 
girders,  water-tank?,  or  bathing-tubs,  they  should  be  placed 
in  metallic  connection  with  each  other  and  with  the  rod  by 
slips  of  iron  or  copper,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  emit 
sparks  by  induction  during  the  instant  of  a  discharge,  and, 
though  serious  effects  arc  not  often  produced  by  this  action, 
it  serves  at  least  to  alarm  the  inmates  of  the  house.  As  an 
example  of  this,  if  in  any  case  a  water-pipe  approaches 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  a  gas-pipe,  a  spark  will  usually 
be  seen  to  traverse  the  space,  accompanied  by  a  loud  re- 
port, when  an  electric  discharge  passes  down  the  rod.  (9) 
The  rod  should  be  placed  in  preference  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  house,  since  the  thundercloud  usually  comes  from  a 
western  direction;  but  for  a  stronger  reason  it  should  be 
placed  on  the  side  of  a  chimney  from  which  a  current  of 
heated  air  ascends  during  the  summer  season  ;  the  ascent 
of  warm  and  rarefied  air  tends,  as  we  have  seen,  to  inten- 
sify the  action  of  the  conducting  soot  of  the  chimney.  (10) 
In  case  of  a  small  house  a  single  rod  may  suffice  for  pro- 
tection, provided  its  point  be  sufficiently  high  above  the 
roof;  the  rule  being  observed  that  the  elevation  of  the 
point  should  at  least  be  half  of  the  distance  to  which  its 
protection  is  intended  to  extend.  Thus,  the  point  of  a  rod 
on  a  house  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  which  is  fifty  feet  in 
length,  should  have  an  elevation  of  twelve  and  a  half  feet, 
which  is  half  the  radius  of  the  circle  of  protection.  This 
rule  is  derived  from  experiment;  but  it  is  safer,  where  sev- 
eral points  aro  erected  on  the  same  house,  that  they  should 
be  nearer  than  this  rule  would  indicate;  and  indeed  there 
is  no  objection  to  an  indefinite  number  of  rods,  provided 
they  are  placed  in  good  metallic  connection  with  each 
other  on  the  sides  of  the  building  or  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  A  building  entirely  enclosed,  as  it  were,  in  a  cage 
of  rods  intimately  connected  with  the  earth  and  each  other 
would  bo  safe  from  discharges  of  electricity,  whatever 
might  bo  its  energy.  (11)  AVhen  the  house  is  covered  with 
a  metallic  roof,  it  should  be  connected  with  the  lightning- 
rod,  or  the  perpendicular  pipes  conveying  the  water  down 
from  the  gutter  at  the  caves  may  be  made  to  act  the  part 
of  a  rod.  In  this  case  the  roof  must  be  connected  with  the 
gutter  by  strips  of  copper  or  iron,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
spout  with  the  gas  or  water  pipes,  if  in  the  city,  by  the 
same  means  ;  or  in  the  country  with  the  earth,  after  the 
manner  wo  have  mentioned.  In  addition  to  this,  a  pointed 
rod  should  be  elevated  above  the  roof,  especially  at  the 
chimneys;  but  in  arranging  this  care  must  be  taken  to 
join  the  rod  in  good  metallic  connection  with  the  roof,  the 
foot  of  the  former  being  soldered  to  the  surface  of  the  latter. 

The  foregoing  rules  may  serve  as  a  general  guide  in 
erecting  lightning-rods  on  ordinary  buildings,  but  in  largo, 
complex  structures  a  survey  should  be  made,  and  the  best 
form  of  protection  in  accordance  with  scientific  principles 
adopted. 

One  effect  of  the  lightning-rod  deserves  especial  notice — 
namely,  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
point;  during  the  passage  of  a  thundercloud  the  point  is 
frequently  seen  illuminated  by  a  glow  of  light.  During  a 
violent  thunderstorm  at  night,  while  flashes  of  lightning 
were  passing  from  cloud  to  cloud  near  the  zenith,  the 
author  of  this  article  stood  in  the  trapdoor  on  the  top  of 
the  high  tower  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  within 
about  ten  feet  of  the  top  of  the  lightning-rod.  At  every 
flash  of  lightning  a  jet  of  light  at  least  five  or  six  feet 
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in  longlh  issued  from  the  point  of  the  rod  with  a  hissing 
The  top  of  tbis  rod  is  about  !:'».»  feet  above  the 

earth.  The  electricity  thus  passing  fr the'  rod  was  of  an 

opposite  character  from  that  of  the  cloud,  and  would  tend 
to  electrify  a  globe  of  air  surrounding  the  point  of  which 
it  was  the  centre.  If  the  cloud  was,  positive,  this  globe 
would  be  negative,  mid  in  case  of  a  discharge  from  the 
cloud  to  the  roil,  the  electricity  of  this  globe  would  bo  neu- 
tralized ;  and  in  the  act  of  this  neutralization  the  intensity 
of  the  discharge  would  he  considerably  modified.  This  re- 
sult was  probably  connected  with  the  peculiarity  of  the 
sound  of  the  discharge  heard  in  several  eases  in  which 
lightning  was  transmitted  through  n  rod  of  the  institution. 
Tho  sound  in  these  cases  consisted  in  at  first  a  hiss,  fol- 
lowed in  a  moment  after  by  a  loud  explosion.  The  Smith- 
sonian building  being  situated  on  a  plain  in  an  isolated 
position,  and  furnished  with  a  number  of  high  towers  and 
pim)a"lrs,  is  evidently,  from  theoretical  considerations,  in 
a  condition  especially  liable  to  ho  struck  by  lightning.  And 
a«  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  inference,  as  well  as  of 
the  utility  of  lightning-rods,  we  may  mention  that  it  is 
certain  that  within  tho  last  twenty-five  years  at  least  as 
mnny  as  four  discharges  have  been  harmlessly  conveyed  to 
the  earth  through  tho  conductors  with  which  tho  building 
is  provided.  In  two  of  these  cases  tho  evidence  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  discharge  rests  upon  the  melting  of  the 
platinum  points,  and  tho  others  on  the  nearness  of  tho  ex- 
plosion and  the  peculiar  sound  previously  mentioned.  In 
one  of  tho  first  eases  the  author  nimsclf  was  within  six  feet 
of  the  rod,  with  a  wall  of  masonry  of  about  two  feet  inter- 
vening. Ho  felt  no  shock,  but  a  person  in  tho  same  room, 
either  from  fright  or  a  nervous  affection,  fell  upon  his 
knees,  devoutly  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  ou  the  in- 
stant. 

The  mode  of  protecting  ships  from  lightning  generally 
enn-i-ts  in  suspending  a  light  chain  from  the  lower  end  of 
a  pointed  ml  attached  to  tlie  upper  yard-arms,  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  chain  being  immersed  below  the  surface 
of  tho  ocean.  These  chains  are  not  unfrequently  destroyed 
by  heavy  discharges,  though  in  the  act  of  being  broken 
they  serve,  in  most  cases,  to  protect  the  vessel  from  injury. 
Sir  Snow  Harris  of  England  has  introduced  another  plan 
into  the  British  navy,  which  consists  in  letting  into  a  groove 
down  the  mast  a  ribbon  of  thick  copper,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  hoisting  of  tho  sails.  The  upper  end  of  this 
rod  terminates  above  tho  mast  in  a  platinum  point,  and  the 
lower  part,  continued  down  along  the  mast  through  the 
decks  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  terminates  in  the  copper 
sheathing.  We  do  not  consider  this  plan  as  safe,  especially 
in  ships  loaded  with  cotton,  as  that  in  which  the  copper 
ribbon  is  continued  across  the  deck  in  a  groove,  and  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel  until  it  reaches  tho  copper  sheathing. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  author  of  this  article,  from 
conclusive  experiments,  that  in  tho  transmission  of  a  posi- 
tive charge,  for  example,  the  different  points  of  the  rod  are 
excited  in  succession  along  its  length  by  two  adjacent 
waves,  as  it  were,  of  electricity — a  positive  one,  preceded 
by  a  negative  wave.  To  illustrate  this  point,  the  following 
experiment  may  be  mentioned.  Sparks  from  the  prime 
conductor  of  an  ordinary  electrical  machine  were  thrown 
on  tho  upper  part  of  a  lightning-rod  as  it  projected  above 
a  tower,  and  although  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  earth  by  the  most  approved 
method,  yet  at  each  discharge  of  the  prime  conductor  a 
spark  could  he  drawn  from  every  point  of  the  rod  through- 
out its  whole  length,  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground. 
With  these  sparks  a  gas. pistol  was  exploded  and  the  fibres 
of  combustible  substances  ignited.  These  sparks,  though 
in  some  eases  half  an  inch  long  and  apparently  very  in- 
tense, failed  to  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  a  delicate  gold- 
leaf  electrometer — an  evidence  that  they  consisted  of  two 
sparks  in  momentary  succession,  the  one  plus  and  the  other 
minus. 

In  regard  to  the  safest  position  during  a  thunderstorm, 
especially  in  a  house  not  well  protected  by  a  lightning-rod, 
we  would  advise  a  position  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
a  horizontal  one  rather  than  a  vertical.  Windows,  either 
open  or  shut,  and  chimneys  should  be  avoided,  but  in  a 
house  not  protected  by  rods  no  place  can  be  considered  as 
entirely  safe.  When  in  the  open  air  trees  should  be  avoided, 
since  the  trunk  being  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  tho 
discharge  will  leave  it  and  pass  through  the  body  of  a  man 
or  animal  which  may  be  near  it,  this  being  the  path  of  least 
resistance  previously  marked  out  by  tho  inductive  action 
of  the  descending  bolt. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  subject 
of  lightning-rods  because  innumerable  patents  have  been 
granted  in  this  country  for  improved  rods,  most  of  which 
have  been  devised  by  persons  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  electricity.  JOSEPH  HENRY. 
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lAgae  (CiiAiu.K.s  JOSKPH),  I'BIXCK  OK,  b.  May  12,  I":t5, 

at  Bin  -ideil  In. m  one  of  the  wealllne-t  an. I  most 

powerful  lielgian  families:  entered  the  Austrian  army  in 
•  listii|.,'uishi-d  linn-ell'  in  the  Seicn  Years'  war.  and 
commanded  the  vanguard  in  the  Bavarian  war  of  succcs- 
I'nder  the  rcifjn  of  Joseph  II.  he  hold  tho  highest 
military  ami  diplomatic  positions,  and  the  elegance  of  his 
manners  and  tho  brilliancy  of  his  conversation  made  him 
a  favorite  with  all  Europe'an  courts.  But  under  Leopold 
he  fell  into  disgrace,  partly  on  account  of  his  eon's  partici- 
pation in  the  Belgian  insurrection  ( 171">),"nd  ho  was  never 
again  employed  in  active  service.  He  lived  in  retirement 
at  Vienna,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  d.  there  Dec. 
l:i,  1*11.  nt  hi-  I;,-/,,,,,,,,  mtittaini,  liiifniiret  el  tenti- 
mrntHirrii  |.'!t  vols.,  1  T'.iii- 1  s  1 1  I,  Malte-Brun  has  given  u 
selection,  (Kiirrr*  rhniuiet,  in  2  vols.  His  letters  and  me- 
moirs have  considerable  historical  interest. 

Lig'nine  [Lat.  liyvum,  "«• 1  "],  a  synonym  of  CKI.- 

I.l  l.osi:.      i  See    article     under    'hi-     head,    by     1'uoF.    C.    F. 

I'IUM.I  i.n,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.) 

Lig'nite  [Lat.  liynum,  "  wood"],  the  name  originally 
given  to  bitunienized  wood,  but  now  applied  to  most  coals 
which  occur  in  the  more  recent  geological  formations;  tin- 
term  is  therefore  synonymous  with  brown  coal.  As  s< 
in  the  article  on  COAL,  lignite  has  no  definite  formula  of 
composition,  lint  different  specimens  vary  much  in  physical 
and  chemical  character,  shading  into  unchanged  vegetable 
fibre  above  and  true  coal  below.  Tho  chemical  composi- 
tion of  wood-fibre,  according  to  Bischoff,  is  carbon  4'.*. I, 
hydrogen  6.3,  oxygen  44.6.  When  this  is  buried  in  water 
or  earth,  it  immediately  commences  to  decompose  by  tho 
combination  of  its  constituents,  and  the  absorption  of  ex- 
ternal oxygen,  forming  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  carbonic  oxide,  water,  petroleum,  etc.,  which  escape, 
and  leave  a  solid  diminished  in  volume,  increased  in  den- 
sity, and  darkened  in  color.  Ultimately  it  becomes  black, 
though  having  a  brown  streak,  with  a  glistening,  pitchy 
fracture.  In  this  stage  it  is  called  lir/nlte,  and  when  chem- 
ically examined  is  found  to  have  lost  perhaps  one-third  of 
its  carbon,  one-half  of  its  oxygen,  and  more  or  less  of  its 
hydrogen,  tho  relative  percentage  of  carbon  being  there- 
fore greater  in  lignite  than  in  wood.  Lignites  or  brown 
coals  are  found  chiefly  in  tho  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  for- 
mations. Here  they  occur  in  deposits  which  rival  in  area 
and  thickness  the  coal-beds  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 
In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  lignites  occupy 
an  intermediate  position,  both  in  date  and  composition, 
between  the  peat  which  is  now  forming  and  true  coals  of 
Palaeozoic  age,  and  represent  a  stage  in  the  progressive 
distillation  vegetable  tissue  passes  through  when  buried, 
and  which  results  in  the  formation  ns  residual  products  of 
— 1st,  peats;  2d,  lignite;  3d,  bituminous  coal;  4th,  anthra- 
cite; 5th,  graphite.  No  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  sepa- 
rate these  groups,  however,  as  we  find  them  shading  into 
each  other  by  all  possible  intermediate  phases.  Since  they 
are  successively  derivatives  one  from  the  other,  the  series 
is  necessarily  continuous.  It  should  also  bo  said  that  the 
name  liynite  is  applied  to  woody  tissue  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  bitumenization  has  begun,  however  modern  it  may 
be ;  and  among  the  forms  of  recent  and  superficial  bituinen- 
izeil  vegetation  that  which  has  been  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  mosses,  grasses,  etc. — generally  a  porous, 
spongy  substance — is  called  peat,  while  changed  wood  is 
called  lignite. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  the  great  beds  of  so-called  lig- 
nite of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  systems  seems  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  in  which  peat  is  now  accumulating,  and 
in  which  coal  was  found  in  tho  marshes  of  the  Carbonifer- 
ous age.  In  some  instances  they  are  underlain  by  strata  of 
fireclay,  and  aro  oi'-rlain  by  shales,  sandstones,  and  lime- 
stones, precisely  as  the  coal-strata  aro;  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  a  common  origin  and  history,  except  that 
in  the  lignites  that  history  has  not  reached  as  far  as  in  the 
coals.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  beds  of 
lignite  have  by  local  causes  been  changed  to  tho  condition 
corresponding  to  bituminous  coal,  or  even  anthracite.  Such 
instances  are  furnished  by  some  of  the  best  lignites  of  Col- 
orado, Utah,  and  Alaska,  which  have  reached  the  condition 
of  bituminous  coal,  and  by  the  anthracites  of  Placer  Moun- 
tain, near  Santa  Fe,  and  that  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island. 
In  tho  last  two  cases  borts  of  Cretaceous  lignite  have  been, 
by  local  volcanic  action,  converted  into  anthracite  as  bright, 
hard,  and  useful  as  that  of  Pennsylvania.  As  the  deposits 
of  carbonized  vegetation  formed  in  the  Tertiary  and  Creta- 
ceous systems  are  classed  as  lignites,  all  the  so-called  coals 
of  the  great  areas  underlain  by  these  formations  come  into 
this  category,  and  it  will  probably  be  found  that  these  mod- 
ern coals  exceed  in  the  extent  of  their  development,  and 
rival  in  their  value  to  man.  the  true  coal-strata  which  are 
recognized  as  constituting  the  basis  of  all  the  great  indns- 
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tries  of  civilization  and  the  richest  source  of  the  wealth  of 
nations. 

It  happens  that  the  most  important  deposits  of  mineral 
fuel  in  Europe  and  Eastern  America  are  found  in  the  Car- 
boniferous systems,  but  it  is  not  known  that  any  important 
deposits  of  true  coal  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  So 
far  as  we  know,  all  the  great  coal-fields  of  China,  India, 
Borneo,  and  Western  America  are  of  Mesozoic  or  Tertiary 
age.  Deposits  of  lignite  are  also  known  to  exist  in  Green- 
land, Arctic  America,  and  in  Central  and  South  America. 
The  economic  value  of  lignites  is,  as  a  general  rule,  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  true  coals.  This  is  due  both  to 
their  chemical  composition  and  physical  characters.  They 
usually  contain  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  oxygen  and  10 
to  12  per  cent,  of  water.  Their  heating  power  is  therefore 
usually  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  that  of  bituminous  coal. 
The  different  ingredients  mentioned  sometimes  constitute 
as  much  as  one-third  of  the  mass — a  third  which  probably 
contributes  nothing  to  the  heating  power,  the  water  even 
absorbing  some  portion  of  the  energy  of  the  combustible 
material  in  its  vaporization.  The  calorific  power  of  pure 
carbon  being  estimated  at  8000  units,  and  that  of  our  best 
coals,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  mainly  neutralized  by  the 
oxygen,  at  from  7000  to  7500,  the  calorific  power  of  lignite 
may  be  said  to  vary  from  4000  to  5000.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  this  is  only  a  general  rule.  The  calorific 
power  of  some  of  our  Carboniferous  coals  hardly  exceeds 
6000  units,  and  some  of  the  best  lignites  reach  and  even 
pass  this  point.  The  physical  character  of  lignites  also 
frequently  impairs  their  economic  value.  They  are  usually 
somewhat  tender,  and  the  waste  in  mining  and  transport- 
ing them  is  greater  than  in  the  bituminous  coals.  They 
are  apt,  also,  to  crack  badly,  and  frequently  on  exposure 
fall  into  a  multitude  of  angular  fragments.  It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  they  are  capable  of  producing  good  coke.  They 
are  usually  open-burning — *'.  e.  do  not  adhere  in  the  fire — 
and  the  proportion  of  volatile  matter  to  fixed  carbon  is 
large.  When  this  is  driven  off  the  residual  coke  is  spongy 
and  pulverulent.  To  this  rule  there  are,  however,  excep- 
tions which  will  be  mentioned  farther  on. 

In  Europe  the  lignites  or  brown  coals  have  been  mined 
and  used  for  many  years,  and  the  practical  tests  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  have  accurately  determined  their 
value.  The  Bovey  Tracey  brown  coal  of  England  and 
most  of  the  modern  coals  of  France,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
Germany,  Greece,  India,  etc.  exhibit  the  characters  hero 
recorded.  In  some  localities,  however,  especially  in  Aus- 
tria and  Italy,  lignites  are  not  only  employed  for  household 
fuels  and  the  generation  of  steam,  but  for  locomotives  and 
in  furnaces.  The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of 
a  series  of  foreign  lignites  : 


Carbon. 

Hydrogeu. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Waste. 

Ashei. 

Tasmania  
France  

59.90 
70.49 
6388 

4.G6 

U9 

4.5S 

15.99 
18.00 
17.10 

1.08 
.93 
1.00 

13.43 

4.64 
4.99 
1343 

Switzerland.... 

70.02 
61.20 

5.20 
5.00 

20.50 
23.50 

1.27 
1.28 

3.01 
902 

Bohemia  
Germany  

Persia  
Siberia  

73.79 
70.12 
60.83 
63.55 
47.46 

7.46 
3.19 
4.36 
6.08 
4.50 

12.79 
7.59 
23.50 
26.00 
32.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.14 
1.93 
1.03 

3.6?, 

9.07 

4.91! 
15.47 
2.43 
3.05 
14.95 

All  the  coals  found  in  the  western  half  of  the  U.  S.  are 
of  modern  age,  and  are  classed  as  lignites.  These  occur 
in  both  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations,  but  chiefly 
in  the  former ;  and  although  their  extent  and  value  have 
been  but  imperfectly  determined,  it  is  known  that  very 
extensive  deposits  of  this  kind  occur  in  New  Mexico,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Oregon,  and 
Alaska.  The  lignites  of  New  Mexico  all  belong  to  tho 
Cretaceous  formation,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  the  lower 
portion  of  this  series.  They  underlie  a  large  area,  includ- 


ing the  northern  portion  of  this  Territory  and  Arizona, 
and  on  the  San  Juan  Kiver  form  strata  altogether  similar 
in  appearance  to  our  coal-beds,  showing  many  miles  of 
outcrop,  and  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  over  thirty 
feet.  These  great  beds,  however,  are  not  homogeneous,  but 
consist  of  layers  of  a  better  quality  interstratified  with 
those  that  are  shaly  and  impure.  The  lignite  beds  of 
Colorado  and  Wyoming  occupy  a  broad  belt  along  tho 
flanks  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  N.  across  the 
Missouri  and  reaching  far  into  Canadian  territory.  It  is 
not  known  how  large  an  area  in  this  belt  is  underlain  by 
workable  beds  of  lignite,  but  it  would  probably  not  be  ex- 
travagant to  estimate  that  at  least  50,000  square  miles  will 
prove  to  be  productive  coal  area.  Tho  strata  here  vary  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  twenty  and  even  thirty  feet, 
lu  Colorado  and  along  the  lino  of  the  Union  Pacific  K.  R. 
these  beds  have  been  opened  in  many  places,  and  are  now 
extensively  mined.  The  most  important  mines  now  worked 
arc  located  at  Trinidad,  Canon  City,Golden,  Carbon  Station, 
Evanston,  etc.,  and  tho  coal  is  not  only  generally  used  by 
the  resident  population,  but  is  largely  consumed  for  loco- 
motives on  tho  railroad,  and  is  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  to  San  Francisco.  The  lignites  of  Colorado  have 
much  the  character  of  the  best-known  varieties  used  in  the 
Old  World,  and  hold  about  the  same  rank  in  comparison 
with  the  Carboniferous  coals.  Here,  however,  as  in  other 
countries,  there  arc  some  localities  which  furnish  fuels  of 
superior  character;  for  example,  the  coal  of  Trinidad  can 
be  coked,  and  is  probably  capable  of  being  successfully 
used  in  forging  and  smelting.  The  same  may  be  Baid  of 
the  San  Pete  coal,  which  is  found  in  Utah,  S.  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Tho  geological  ago  of  tho  lignites  of  Colorado 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
arc  for  tho  most  part  Cretaceous.  There  arc,  however, 
Tertiary  lignites  in  this  region,  and  a  part  at  least  of  those 
BO  extensively  exposed  along  the  Missouri  River  are  of 
Miocene  age.  Nevada  and  California  are  not  so  well  sup- 
plied with  mineral  fuel  as  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah, 
but  beds  of  lignite  have  been  found  in  both  at  many  places. 
In  California  they  have  been  quite  largely  mined  on  the 
flanks  of  Mount  Diablo,  and  the  market  of  San  Francisco 
is  partially  supplied  from  this  source.  The  coal  of  this 
locality  is  Cretaceous.  On  the  coast  of  Oregon  the  Coose 
Bay  coal  has  been  mined  for  many  years.  This  is  of  Ter- 
tiary age,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  Ter- 
tiary lignite.  Its  composition  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
given  below.  In  physical  character  it  is,  when  first  mined, 
hard,  bright,  and  pitchy,  but  on  desiccation  is  prone  to 
break  up  into  email  fragments.  Vancouver's  Island  is  well 
supplied  with  coal,  and  has  been  a  source  from  which  a 
large  part  of  the  coal  used  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  been 
derived.  This  is  of  Cretaceous  age;  it  has  precisely  the 
appearance  of  some  varieties  of  bituminous  coal,  and  has 
a  higher  heating  power  and  bears  exposure  and  transpor- 
tation better  than  most  of  the  western  coals.  From  Alaska 
two  varieties  of  lignite  have  been  brought,  both  of  which 
are  reported  to  exist  in  large  quantities.  Of  these,  one 
(No.  7  of  table)  resembles  closely  the  Coose  Bay  coal,  and 
may  be  suspected,  both  from  its  composition  ami  associated 
fossils,  to  be  of  Tertiary  age.  The  other  has  been  sub- 
jected to  local  metamorphism,  and  is  much  harder  and 
more  valuable. 

Tho  localities  which  have  been  mentioned  are  by  no 
means  all  in  which  lignite  is  known  to  exist  in  the  far 
West,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  so  far  as  quantity 
is  concerned,  that  the  deposits  in  this  region  are  capable 
of  fully  supplying  all  the  wants  of  its  future  population. 
In  quality,  however,  these  coals  are  not  fully  equal  to  the 
Carboniferous  coals  of  the  Eastern  State?.  For  the  most 
part,  they  have  decidedly  less  calorific  power,  are  unfit  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  are  not  adapted  for  smelting 
purposes  by  any  system  of  treatment  yet  adopted.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  they  arc  capable  of  much  more 
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Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Sulphur. 

Water. 

Ash. 

I.  Mount  Diablo,  California  Cret... 
2.  Weber  River  Utah                             ' 

59.724 
64  842 

5.078 
4  336 

15.697 
15  518 

1.008 
1  288 

3.916 

1.602 

8.940 
9.415 

5.637 
2.999 

3.  Echo  Canon,         "     1    ... 

69840 

3897 

10.990 

1932 

.768 

9.170 

3.403 

4.  Carbon  Station,  Wyoming  Cret  .. 

64.992 
69  144 

3.762 
4362 

15.199 
9.539 

1.736 
1.246 

1.066 

1.025 

11.565 
8.065 

1.680 
6.619 

6.  Coose  Bay,  Oregon  Tert... 
7.  Alaska         .                                      " 

5(5.244 
55  789 

3.379 
3  264 

21.815 
19  004 

.420 
608 

.810 
.632 

3.285 
16.520 

4.047 
4.183 

8.       "      1   ... 

67674 

4  658 

12804 

1  582 

.920 

3.075 

9.287 

Lifinitic  Anthracites. 
9.  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  Cret... 
10.  Los  Bronces,  Sonora  Trias. 

74.372 
84.103 

2.583 
.852 

8.712 
2.137 

1.764 
.280 

.727 
.229 

3.190 
5.191 

6.052 
7.204 

extensive  and  successful  application  than  has  yet  been 
reached  in  their  use.  As  their  heating  power  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  of  wood,  they  constitute  a  store  of 


fuel  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  and  far  exceeding  in  amount 
that  which  would  be  supplied  by  the  densest  forest-growth 
covering  the  entire  area  where  they  are  found.  They  can- 
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not  fail,  therefore,  to  play  nn  iin|. '.riant  par!  in  the  future 
history  of  thr  West.  Whether  1  lit-y  r:in  . A  cr  he  made  fully 
to  take  tin-  place  of  our  Carboniferous  coal  is  doubtful,  but 
tho  results  attained  in  Austria  and  in  the  Val  d'Arno, 
lt:ilv.  in  the  use  of  similar  fuels  afford  goo. I  ground  for 
tho  hope  thai  ihcy  will  l)i>  made  to  accomplish  inueh 
than  ha*  been  done  with  Iheln.  liy  the  inlrodiie- 
tion  of  the  stair  grate,  and  especially  through  the  use  of 
the  Siemens  regenerator,  they  may  be  made  to  produce  a 
decree  of  heal  sufficient  for  all  metallurgio  processes:  and 
i!  m;iv  be  confi.lenlly  expected  that  l>y  coking  those  which 
are  capable  uf  being  coked,  and  by  some  method  of  com- 
bustion similar  to  those  now  suggested,  they  may  be  made 
to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  served  by  other  varieties  of 
mineral  fuel. 

The  foregoing  table  of  analyses  will  show  the  compo- 
sition of  typical  examples  of  tho  lignites  of  Western 
Ameriea. 

The  material  called  jtt,  and  so  largely  used  for  ornaments, 
is  a  variety  of  lignite,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
Lias  at  Whitby,  Midland.  Lignite  of  similar  character 
occurs  in  Texas,  Alaska,  und  t'olorado,  but  none  has  yet 
been  found  in  this  country  which  in  quality  is  i|iiitc  equal 
to  the  English  jet.  .1.  S.  NKWIIKIIRY. 

Lig'nnm  Itho'dinm  [Lat.,  ''rosewood"],  a  commer- 
cial name  for  Canary  Island  rosewood  (sec  ROSEWOOI>), 
which  yields  the  so-called  oil  of  rhodium;  also  for  tho 
wood  of  Amyri*  hufnniniffrit,  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies, 
which  yields  an  oil  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  just  men- 
tioned. The  name  is  also  given  to  other  fragrant  woods. 

Lignum  Vita;.     See  GrAiAci'M. 

Ligonier',  post-v.  of  Noble  co.,  Ind..  on  tho  Elkbart 
River  and  the  Air-lino  division  of  the  LaUe  Shore  and 
Miehig-in  .Southern  K.  K.,  midway  between  Toledo  and 
Chicago,  has  2  school  -  houses,  4  churches.  2  banks,  1 
newspaper,  '2  wagon  and  carriage  laciorics,  1  foundry,  1 
flour-mill,  2  planing  and  saw  mill.-.  1  furniture-factory,  1 
hotel,  a  steam  cleMitor,  and  some  stores;  is  situated  in  a 
line  grain  raising  section.  Principal  occupation,  farming. 
Pop.  I.M  I.  J.  B.  STALL,  L'n.  "  NATIUNAL  HASNKII." 

l.igonirr,  post-b.  and  tp.  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Loyalhanna  1'reek,  12  miles  S.  K.  of  Latrobc,  in  a  region 
rich  in  excellent  bituminous  coal.  Pop.  of  b.  ,'J17  ;  tp.  2434. 

Lign'y,  a  v.  of  lielgiurn,  in  the  province  of  Naninr,  noted 
for  the  great  battle  of  June  Ifi,  1815,  two  days  before  that 
of  Waterloo,  in  which  Napoleon  attacked  and  defeated  tho 
Prussians  under  Bliichcr. 

Liguo'ri,  «Ie'  (ALFONSO  MARIA),  SAINT,  a  doctor  of  the 
Church  of  Home,  b.  at  Naples,  Italy,  Sept.  2",  1090,  of  a 
noble  family  ;  became  a  lawyer  when  sixteen  years  old ;  en- 
tered a  monastery  in  1722,  and  was  ordained  priest  in  1726; 
devoted  himself  to  the  religions  instruction  of  tho  poor; 
founded  in  17112,  at  Villa  Seala,  tho  order  of  REDEMPTOR- 
ISTS  (which  see),  which  received  papal  approbation  in  1749, 
when  Liguori  was  confirmed  as  its  superior-general;  de- 
clined the  archbishopric  of  Palermo;  was  bishop  of  Saul' 
Agatha  17('2-7.r>,  when  he  resigned  and  devoted  himself  to 
theological  studies  and  writing,  giving  up  even  his  general- 
ship of  tho  Redemplorists.  1>.  at  Noccra  dci  Pogani  Aug. 
1,  17S7  :  was  declared  venerable  17%:  beatified  in  1S10; 
canonized  in  I  *:!!!,  and  declared  a  doctor  of  the  Church  in 
1*71.  Among  his  many  works  are  Tlintl-i/in  Murnl!*  (175J), 
llnmn  .i/iovf.,/M"i,«i  I7S-J).  Inxtituitii  C(ifrcAe(ic«(17ti8),  high- 
ly esteemed  by  Roman  Catholics. 

Liguorians.     Sec  Ki:ni:MiTonisTs. 

I.igll'rin,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district  of  Northern 
Italy,  the  land  of  ihc  l.ignn-s,  the  boundaries  of  which  were 
not  accurately  defined  until  the  time  of  Augustus.  Accord- 
ing to  his  division  of  Italy,  it  comprised  the  territory  from 
the  Ligurian  Sea  across  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  Padus 
(Po)  in  (he  N.  and  from  tho  Varus  in  the  W.  to  the  Macra 
in  the,  M.  When  first  mentioned  in  history,  the  Ligures 
(or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  Ligyos  or  Ligystini)  occu- 
pied a  much  larger  territory,  extending  far  into  Haul,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Rhone.  They  were  a  warlike,  quick- 
witted, and  enterprising  people,  whose  true  descent  was  and 
is  entirely  unknown  ;  they  wero  neither  Celts  nor  Siculians. 
but  may  have  been  related  to  the  Iberians.  In  the  period 
between  the  first  and  second  Pnnie  wars  the,  first  encounter 
took  place  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  about  12.') 
B.  i'.  they  were  wholly  subjugated.  Large  numbers  of  them 
wero  brought  to  Samninm  and  s.-rtled  there,  while  Roman 
colonists  took  their  place.  Liguria  formed  the  first  nucleus 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul.  The  name  was  renewed 
by  Napoleon,  June  0.  1797.  when  the  republic  of  Genoa  was 
transformed  into  tho  Ligurian  republic.  (See  Gi 

Li'lac  [Turk.  fciYd£],  the  popular  name  of  shrubs  of 
tho  genus  Syringa,  order  Oleaoeir.  The  best  known  is  the 
common  lilac,  .S'.  rulyarii,  a  native  of  Central  Asia,  half 


:  naturalized  in  Knropc  and    America.       In  early-blooming 
flower  Moiily  of  thi'  lint   called   //Air,    but   olten 

arc  white  or  dark  purple.  \.  /'.,•«/..,,  \.  <'hinfn*it,  with 
other  species  ami  their  hybrids,  are  common  in  culti- 
vation. Their  bark  ha-  decided  febrifugal  powers.  The 
"wild  lilacs  "  of  the  I'.i.-iiic  lutiiul  ehrubs  of 

the  genus  Cefiimthim  (order  Rhamna 

l.il  lilirnc  (.JOHN  i,  b.  at  Thickney  Puiichanlen.  Durham, 
in  Illls;  iml.ined  in  \oinh  opinions  extreme 
tile  Church  of  Kngland,  and  having  circulate. I  pamphlets 
against  the  bishops,  was  condemned  in  lf>:;7  to  pay  i."»no, 
to  receive  .'iDO  lashes,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  be  re- 
manded to  prison.  In  10-11  he  i  ecei\ ,  .1  a  haml-.<m.  i 

pensaliou  i:;nnit  lor  hi-,  -nlferings  IV. mi  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. He  fought  in  the  Parliamentary  army  at  K. It;,  hill, 
Brentford,  and  Marst.ui  Moor,  and  was  thrown  into  New- 
gate for  libelling  (he  PrcshUeriun-.  lie  ullerwar.ls  aided 

in  organizing  the  "  Lev.  II.  i- :"  acei I  Cromwell  and  Ire 

ton  of  designs  upon  the  sovereignty;  was  in  lljli*  tried  for 
sedition  and  acquitted  :  took  refuge  in  Holland;  returned 
in  1053;  joined  the  Quakers,  and  d.  in  1657. 

Liles'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Anson  co.,  N.  C.,  on  the 
Carolina  Central  11.  R.  Pop.  171  .. 

Lilia'cete  [Lat.  lilium,  "  lily  "],  a  large  order  of  pclal- 
oidcons  endogenous  plants,  characterized  by  a  regular 
complete  perianth,  free  from  tho  three-celled  ovary,  nnd  six 
stamens.  They  are  mainly  herbaceous,  and  with  the  six 
division?  of  tho  perianth  colored  alike  and  the  leaves  par- 
allel-veined ;  but  to  all  these  characters  there  are  exceptions. 
Many  have  bulbs,  others  tubers  or  root-stocks.  A  few  are 
arborescent,  such  as  tho  larger  yuccas,  and  especially  dra- 
gon trees  (I)raca-na).  The  famous  dragon  tree  of  Orotava, 
Teneriffe,  described  and  figured  by  llumboldt,  and  which 
succumbed  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  oldest  trees  in  existence.  As  now  received,  the  order 
comprises  not  only  tho  Asphodelcto  and  the  Asparagiiicie, 
but  also  the  Molanthacea),  which  wero  generally  regarded 
as  distinct  orders.  To  tho  lily  family  proper  belong  the 
tulips  lilies,  crown-imperial,  calochortus,  and  most  of  the 
well-known  and  highly-pri/ed  ornamental  plants  of  tho 
order,  as  also  the  hyacinth  and  the  onion  tribe.  To  the 
Asparagiuca1,  represented  in  cultivation  by  asparagus  and 
by  a  popular  conservatory  climber.  MynipkyilwK  (falsely 
called  Smilax),  are  also  referred  L'unvallarifi  (the  lily-of-the- 
valley),  Potygouattim  (Solomon's  seal),  and  its  allies,  and 
even  the  dragon  trees.  To  the  colchicum  family  belongs 
not  only  the  medicinal  ami  ornamental  ''»/' /M.  M/II  (meadow 
saffron,  so-called  from  a  resemblance  to  (Yurim),  hut  also 
I ",Tnirnm,  the  white  hellebore  and  its  allies,  which  furnish 
r<  ,-nirhie,  all  having  very  active  acrid-poisonous  roots 
or  conns.  Such  properties  arc  not  wholly  absent  from  tho 
proper  lily  family,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  bulbs  of  6Yt>rto«a 
and  of  crown-imperial.  Those  of  squills  are  likewise  very 
active,  while  those  of  garlics  and  leeks  are  well-known 
condiments,  and  those  of  onions  and  the  young  shoots  of 
asparagus  are  staples  of  food.  Tho  bitter  juice  of  one  or 
two  species  of  Alui  furnishes  aloes,  a  common  purgative. 
One  of  the  strongest  of  fibres  is  New  Zealand  flax,  from  tho 
leaves  of  Phurmium  Imnjc.  The  order  is  widely  distributed 
over  the  world,  but  is  most  abundant  in  warm-temperate 
climates.  -\sv  GHAT. 

Lille,  or  Lisle  [Flora.  Ryucl],  town  of  France,  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Lo  Xord,  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile and  well-cultivated  plain  on  tho  Dcule,  and  communi- 
cates by  canals  and  railways  with  the  sea  and  all  tho  large 
commercial  places  of  Northern  France  and  Belgium.  It 
is  the  head-quarters  of  tho  third  military  division,  and  is 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Kuropc.  Its  fortifications 
were  erected  in  the  eleventh  century  ;  by  Vanhan  (hey  were 
thoroughly  reconstructed,  and  they  have  received  great  im- 
provements again  iu  this  century.  The  city  is  well  built, 
with  broad  nnd  regular  streets  ami  numerous  squares,  but 
of  its  public  buildings  none  are  very  remarkable.  It  has 
a  lyccum,  an  academy  of  design  with  a  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  drawings — among  which  aro  80  by  Raphael  and 
about  2HO  by  Michael  Angola — a  botanical  garden,  several 
literary  societies,  and  many  scientific  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. Its  principal  importance,  however,  it  derives 
from  its  manufactures.  Much  flax  is  grown  in  the  vieinily, 
and  the  linen  manufactures  of  Lille,  especially  those  of 
table-cloths,  are  very  extensive;  tho  whole  neighborhood  is 
covered  with  hlcaehit-i;  grounds.  No  le>-  important  is  its 
cotton-spinning  industry  ;  about  30  large  establishments  aro 
in  operation.  'I li  nnifaetory  of  the  government 

produces  annually  about  1 1,000,000  pounds.  Beetroot  sugar, 
rapeseed  oil,  gloves,  and  gunpowder  are  also  manufaci 
in  large  quantities,  and  a  very  cxt.-n-ive  trade  i.  carried  on. 
Lille  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century,  lieloni:<'d  alter- 
nately to  France  or  to  the  e  '  .  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  at  the  end  of  the 
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fourteenth  century,  passed  from  Burgundy  to  Austria  and 
Spain,  but  was  conquered  in  1067  by  Louis  XIV.,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  a  French  city.  Pop.  158,177. 

Lil'lo  (GEORGE),  b.  at  London,  England,  in  1693;  was 
a  jeweller  who  produced  several  dramas,  two  of  which  were 
successful  and  celebrated — (jeorye  Hani  icefl  ( 1 73 1 )  and  fatal 
Guriotity  (1737).  D.  in  London  in  1739.  His  Dramatic 
Works  were  published  in  1755,  with  a  memoir. 

Lillebonne'  [Lat.  Julfobona],  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-Infericure,  noted  for  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  Roman  remains  recently  found,  including  marble 
and  bronze  statuary  and  a  magnificent  theatre  in  good 
reservation.  In  its  vicinity  stands  the  palace  of  Harcourt, 
uilt  by  William  the  Conqueror,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
edifices  of  Normandy.  '  Pop;  5126. 

Lillers',  town  of  France,  in  the  Pa.«-de-Calais,  on  the 
Nave,  noted  as  the  place  where  the  first  artesian  well  was 
dug  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  has  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  5973. 

Lillian,  tp.  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  489. 

Liriington,  tp.  of  Harnett  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  699. 

Lilly  (JOHN).     See  LYLY. 

Lil'ly  (WILMAM),  b.  at  Diseworth,  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, May  1, 1602;  commenced  the  study  of  astrology  in  1632, 
and  in  1644  began  the  publication  of  an  annual  almanac, 
Merlinus  AnyUcun  Junior,  which  contained  some  wonderful 
predictions,  and  was  eagerly  read  by  all  parties.  lie  in- 
structed many  pupils  in  his  art,  and  practised  medicine  in 
combination  therewith.  In  his  Monarchy  or  No  Monarchy 
(1651)appcaredtwohieroglyphical  figures  which  were  subse- 
uently  claimed  to  refer  to  the  plague  and  tlic  great  fire  in 
jondon  in  1666.  He  wrote  an  Introdiirtfon  to  Astrology,  a 
Grammar  of  Astrology,  ;ui<l  Tauten  of  Nativities,  nnd  d.  at 
Walton-upon-Tharaes  June;  9.  16^1.  leaving  an  Autobiog- 
raphy, which  was  first  published  in  171."). 

Lil'y  [Lat.  lilinm^  the  popular  name  of  the  lending 
genus  of  the  order  LILIACK.G  (which  eoc), comprising  some 
of  the  commonest  and  most  valued  of  hardy  ornamental 
bulbiferous  plants,  natives  of  the  northern  temperate  zone. 
Several  are  indigenous  to  the  U.  S.,  the  more  showy  and 
common  ones  being  Lilt'inn  PAt7a(W»AYewm,  wifcb  an  up- 
right flower,  and  L.  (f'titatlame  and  L.  tuperbttm,  with 
nodding  ones;  these  orange  and  orange-red.  Related  spe- 
cies of  California  are  now  coming  into  cultivation,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  with  white  or  rose-colored  blossoms.  L.ca,n- 
<//</((/>(,  the  common  white  lily  of  the  gardens,  came  from 
the  Levant  and  Caucasus.  The  large  and  choice  Japanese 
lilies,  white  or  partly  so,  caino  from  L.  lontfijlnrmn,  with  long 
and  narrow  flowers,  and  L.Japonicuw,  L.  vpeciottutn,  and  A. 
anratnm,  with  very  broad  and  open  ones.  In  the  scarlet- 
flowered  L.  Chatce<l<>iii<-ti>ii,  abounding  in  Palestine,  we 
"  behold  the  lilies  of  the  field  "  of  Scripture.  The  Martagon 
lily,  L,  Martayon  of  the  Old  World,  answers  nearest  to  our 
L.  snperbinn.  The  tiger  and  bulblet-bearing  lilies  of  culti- 
vation, all  natives  of  the  Old  World,  and  producing  bulblets 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  belong  to  L,  tt'/rinum,  L.  *•/•<«•>  nui, 
and  L.  bulbif^rmn,  the  last  two  known  by  their  erect 
flowers.  Finally,  the  name  of  lily  is  extended  in  popular 
use  to  various  other  lily-like  flowers  of  this  and  related 
orders,  and  even  to  some  of  the  exogenous  class,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  water-lily,  Nymphsea*  ASA  UK  AY. 

Lily,  or  Lilly  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Odiham,  Hampshire, 
England,  about  1466;  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  travelled 
in  Asia  Minor;  studied  Greek  five  years  at  Rhodes,  and  in 
1509  opened  a  classical  school  in  London,  in  which  Greek 
was  first  taught  by  an  Englishman  in  his  own  country. 
The  following  year  he  was  appointed  master  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  just  founded  by  Colet,  and  in  1513  he  brought  out 
his  celebrated  Latin  Grammar,  which  was  the  standard 
textbook  in  England  for  two  centuries,  of  which  the  lust 
edition  was  published  in  1817.  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Wol- 
sey  bore  a  part  in  this  production,  which  bears  the  title 
Brevissima,  fnstitutio,  sen  Jtati'o  Gnnitnmticea  Ctujnoscendee. 
D.  of  the  plague  in  London  Feb.,  1523. 

Lilybir'um,  the  modern  Marsala,  was  built  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  397  B.  c.  on  the  westernmost  promontory 
of  Sicily,  and  was  their  last  possession  on  the  island.  After 
a  siege  of  ten  years  it  was  abandoned  to  the  Romans  in  241 
B.  c.,  after  which  it  became  the  basis  for  their  attacks  on 
Africa.  At  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  still  a 
flourishing  place,  and  the  Saracens  valued  its  port  so  high- 
ly that  they  called  it  Marsa  Allah,  "the  port  of  God," 
whence  its  present  name. 

Lily-of-the-Valley,  the  Convallaria  majalls,  a  plant 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  also  sparingly  indigenous  in  the  Alle- 
ghany  Mountains,  prized  in  garden  and  green-house  culti- 
vation for  its  beauty  and  fragrance.  It  is  used  by  perfu- 
mers as  the  basis  of  eau  d'or. 


Lima.     See 

Li'ma,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Peru,  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Rirnac, 
6  miles  from  Callao,  its  port  on  the  Pacific.  It  is  regularly 
built,  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
has  many  churches  with  double  towers.  The  streets  are 
long  and  narrow,  and  the  houses  mostly  of  one  story  and 
built  of  sun-dried  brick,  which  material  suffices,  as  heavy 
showers  never  occur;  the  rains  which  fall  frequently  be- 
tween May  and  November,  called  ynruav,  are  little  more 
than  heavy  dews.  Among  the  thirty-three  public  squares, 
the  Plaza  Mayor  or  Principal  is  the  most  important,  cm- 
bracing  nine  acres  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  being  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  covered  colonnade.  On  the 
fourth  side  stands  the  cathedral,  oiie  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful churches  in  South  America,  founded  by  Pizarro,  the 
conqueror  of  Peru,  destroyed  in  1746  by  an  earthquake, 
but  rebuilt  by  the  viceroy,  Count  Superunda.  It  has  two 
towers,  a  large,  beautiful  portal,  reminding  of  the  Moorish 
style,  and  in  the  interior  rich  altars,  good  pictures,  and  a 
splendid  organ.  In  the  centre  of  the  richly  ornamented 
plaza  is  a  circular  garden,  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence  and 
provided  with  a  fountain  and  statues.  Facing  the  entrance 
from  the  principal  square  to  the  Callejon  de  Petatcros 
("Mat-maker's  Alley")  is  the  front  gate  of  Pizarro'a  pal- 
ace, now  used  for  government  offices,  and  containing  offi- 
cial apartments  for  the  president.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Plaza  do  la  Endependencia  stands  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Bolivar,  modelled  by  Tadolini  and  cast  in  bronze  at  Mu- 
nich. Here  also  is  the  royal  and  pontifical  university  of 
San  Marcos,  founded  by  royal  decree  in  1551,  the  walls  of 
which  constitute  a  mass  of  the  most  elaborately  carved 
woodwork.  The  place  contains  furthermore  the  senate- 
house,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  inquisition,  from  which 
the  square  was  called  Plaza  de  la  Inquisiciou.  One  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  the  city  is  the  exhibition  palace,  com- 
menced Jan.  1,  1870,  opened  July  1,  1872 — commenced  by 
D-'in  Manuel  Fuentes,  built  by  the  Italian  Leonardo,  and 
situated  on  the  south-western  side  of  the  city,  on  a  square 
225  metres  long  and  1724  metres  broad.  In  the  vicinity 
of  this  building  most  of  the  old,  now  useless,  city  walls 
were  pulled  down  in  1873,  and  an  elegant  boulevard  laid 
out,  called,  after  its  designer,  Mciggs's  boulevard.  The 
marble  statue  of  Columbus,  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
Alameda,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Riraac,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  open  space  between  the  boulevard  and  the  ex- 
hibition palace.  Among  the  sixty  or  seventy  churches  only 
that  of  San  Pedro  is  noteworthy,  as  containing  the  national 
library  of  Peru.  Remarkable  among  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  the  penitentiary,  very  commodious  and  safe  in  its 
construction,  eight  national  colleges,  an  ecclesiastical  semi- 
nary, a  college  for  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  accessory 
sciences,  another  for  secondary  instruction,  a  normal  school, 
a  naval  and  military  institute,  an  industrial  municipal 
school,  two  theatres,  and  a  circus  for  bull-fights,  the  larg- 
est in  the  world.  The  population  of  Lima,  numbering 
160,056  in  1871,  is  very  varied — whites,  blacks,  Indians, 
and  Chinese  of  all  shades.  The  sanitary  state  of  the  city 
is  not  good,  on  account  of  the  poor  drinking-water  and  the 
bad  system  of  sewage;  the  galttnazae  (carrion-vultures), 
which  here  swarm  by  the  hundred,  are  of  great  benefit  as 
scavengers.  The  city  is  connected  by  railways  with  Cal- 
lao  and  the  bathing-place  Chorillos.  Lima,  generally  styled 
Ciit'l'i'l  >(<•  lot  /fcyc*('*thc  City  of  the  Kings"),  was  founded 
by  Pizarro  in  1535.  Most  extravagant  records  exist  of  its 
former  wealth  ;  thus,  in  1683  the  merchants  are  said  to  have 
paved  the  streets  with  silver  bars  on  occasion  of  the  arrival 
of  a  new  viceroy.  The  greatest  danger  to  Lima  is  that  from 
earthquakes.  The  severest  occurred  in  1630,  1687,  1746, 
180G,  and  1828,  of  which  that  of  Oct.  28, 1746,  was  the  most 
destructive.  AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Lima,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  111.,  15  miles  N. 
of  Quincy,  on  the  .Mississippi  River,  contains  Lima  Lake. 
Pop.  of  v.  285;  of  tp.  1462. 

Lima,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  111.     Pop.  531. 

Lima,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  La  Grange  co.,  Ind,,  on  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  419;  of  tp.  1371. 

Lima,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.  Pop,  1052. 

Lima,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  X.  Y.,  4  miles 
from  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  Genesee  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  this 
part  of  the  State,  and  has  4  churches,  1  bank,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  1257;  of 
tp.  2912.  DEAL  &  DRAKE,  Ens.  "  LIMA  RECORDER." 

Lima,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Allen  co..  0.,  on  the  Cincinnati 
Hamilton  and  Dayton,  the  Lake  Erie  and  Louisville,  and 
the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  Rs.  It  has  2 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  4500. 

Lima,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.     Pop.  1642. 
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Lima,  a  v.  (North  Lima  P.  0.)  of  Bearer  tp.,  Maho- 

nillg    I'D..     II.  Pop.     ll'r". 

Lima,  tp.  of  Grant  eo.,  Wis.     Pop.  lo^.'i. 

Limn,  tp.  ,,(  I'epin  so.,  \Vis.     !'..p.  177. 
Lima,  tp.  of  Hock  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1136. 
Lima,  tp.  of  Sheboygnn  on.,  Wis.     Pup.  21!>0. 
Limac'idn*  [from  Limns,  the  typical  genus],  a  family 

of  tli  .•"hi    and    order    Pullimnata.    ili-tin 

guishcd  by  the  elongated   semi-cylindrical  body,  which  is 
not    distinguishable    from    the    foot,    the    ab.-encc    of   any 

10,  and  liii jr-ci|iicntly  rudimentary  or  shichl- 

like  character  of  I  lie  shell,  which  is  concealed  hy  the  man- 
tle; the  mantle  is  anterior,  moderate,  and  oval:  the  re- 
spiratory orifice  near  the  right  posterior  margin  of  the 
mantle  :  the  anus  close'  in  front  of  the  rc-pinilory  orifice  ; 
the  head  has  oi-uligerous  as  \vell  as  interior  tentacles;  the 
jaws  arc  ribh-ss  :  the  teeth  of  1  he  raduhi  in  numerous  row  s. 
the  central  and  inner  "  lateral  "  triciispid,  the  "  nneini  " 
or  outer  lateral  aculeate.  The  family  thus  defined  em- 
braces the  well-known  slugs  of  the  gardens,  and  includes 
a  number  of  sjic'-ies  w  Inch  ha\  e  hccn  dilferen ti:t ted  I". 
authors  into  nhoiit  half  a  dozen  genera:  the  lie-t  known. 

however,  is  l.inin .>•.  and  the  -t  conspicuous  species,  in  at 

least  the  sea  BOM)  lo«ns  of  the  I  .  S.,  arc  two  speol 
trodneed  from  Knropc- -vi/.  AM,,./,  •"/,•*[;*  and  /..  jl<n-nn. 
These  are  found  in  moist  place-  under  hoards,  -tone-,  eh-. 
They  are  herbivorous,  and  are  frequently  quite  injurious 
to  succulent  young  plants.  They  emit,  when  handled,  a 
milky  secretion,  and  are  even  capable  of  secret  in;:  a  nine  us 
which,  like  a  thread,  suspends  them  from  the  point  to  which 

it  has  been  attached.      Resides  the  introduced  s| ;,.,,  there 

is  an  indigenous  form  which  is  quite  widely  distributed  in 
the  1".  S.--/. imiij-  ffiai/i' nil-til,  IJinncy.      TiiEonoiiu  (in.i.. 

I.imlltllltl.       Sec    LlMIIl.K. 

Li'maville,  post  v.  of  Lexington  tp.,  Stark  CO.,  0., 
on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  H.  Pop.  204. 

Lima-wood.     See  BRAZIL-WOOD. 

Limb.  In  angular  instruments,  the  plate  that  bears 
the  principal  graduated  arc  is  called  the  llmli  of  the  instru- 
ment; the  secondary  nre  concentric  with  the  first,  and  used 
for  subdividing  the  divisions  on  the  limb, is  called  the  vcr- 
nii /-.  In  the  theodolite  there  are  two  limbs — one  for  mea- 
suring horizontal  angles,  called  the  linriz<»iixl  limb,  and  one 
for  measuring  vertical  angles,  called  thetv,-f/ca/  limb.  The 
term  limb  is  often  applied  to  a  straight  rod  which  is  gradu- 
ated ;  thus,  in  the  le\  clling-rod  the  staff  on  which  the  prin- 
cipal graduation  is  placed  is  culled  the  limb,  the  graduated 
line  on  the  vane  being  called  the  vernier.  W.  Q.  PECK. 

Lim'bo  [Lat.  HailiM,  a  "border,"  because  it  is  on  the 
border  of  hell],  in  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  a 
place  upon  the  borders  of  hell  for  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  neither  merited  hell  by  their  sins  nor  are  entitled  to 
behold  the  beatific  vision  in  heaven.  There  are  two  lim- 
boes — one  the  fimbun  imii-um,  the  limbo  of  the  Fathers, 
designed  for  the  saints  of  the  .Mosaic  dispensation.  Since 
the  atonement  of  Christ  these  Fathers  nave  ascended  to 
heaven,  and  this  limbo  is  generally  believed  to  be  empty. 
The  other  is  the  linJni*  infnntmn.  designed  for  the  souls  of 
unbaptized  infants,  who  are  eternally  sorrowful,  but  not. 
tormented.  Some  writers  suggest  a  third  limbo,  for  right- 
eous men  who  have  not  the  true  faith. 

Lim'borch,  van  (Piiiurprs),  b.  June  19,  1633,  at 
Amsterdam  ;  studied  theology  under  his  uncle,  Episcopins, 
and  was  appointed  in  1657  minister  of  the  Remonstrant 
congregation  at  Gonda,  and  in  1667  professor  of  theology 
at  the  Remonstrant  college  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  d. 
Apr.  30,  1712.  His  THrn/iti/in  Cliritiiniia  (16Sfi)  gives  a 
comprehensive  and  systematic  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
Of  Anntniiis. 

Lim'burg,  or  Limbourg,  a  territory  extending  along 
both  sides  of  the  river  Mcuse,  which  alternately  belonged 
to  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  and  Austria,  until  it 
was  finally  divided  between  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
in  [sag.  Along  the  Mouse  the  region  is  very  fertile,  afford- 
ing excellent  pasturage  for  largo  herds  of  cattle,  but  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  sterile,  the  soil  being  either  marshy 
or  sandy.  Brewing  and  distilling  are  the  principal  branches 
of  industry  pursued  here.  f)mrfi  I.imfni>-;f  comprises  an 
area  of  856  square  miles,  with  225,702  inhabitants,  of  whom 
nine-tenths  are  Roman  Catholics;  the  principal  towns  are 
Maestricht  and  Roennond.  /Irtyium  l.inilnini.  which  eon- 
tains  some  iron  and  coal  mines,  comprises  an  area  of  929 
square  miles,  with  200,33f>  inhabitants.  Principal  towns, 
Ilassclt.  St.  Trond,  and  Tongres. 

Lime  [Fr. :  from  Ind.  teemon],  the  fruit  of  film*  acida 
and  C.  Ltmetta  (the  last  called  sweet  lime),  both  probably 
mere  varieties  of  dim*  tnrdica,  the  citron  tree.  The  lime 
grows  upon  a  dwarfish  tree  or  shrub,  and  is  a  native  of 


Asia,  but  cultivated  in  nearly  all  warm  regions.  Limes 
are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  lemons,  for  which  they  are  used 
ui  a  substitute.  Pickled  limes  are  prized  as  a  condiment. 
Lime-juice  is  extensively  employed  in  ships'  stores  as  an 
:uit iseorbutic.  1'itricacid  is  largely  manufactured  from  it. 
Lime  is  the  usual  English  name  of  Tili<t.  the  linden  tree. 

Lime,  one  of  the  alkaline  earths,  chemically  the  pro- 
toxide of  calcium,  symbol  I'aO.  It  forms  the  liase  of  lime- 
stones, marbles,  marls,  and  the  shells  of  mollusks,  where  it 
is  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  forming  the  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  By  the  application  of  heat  the  carbonic  acid 
is  driven  off,  and  the  lime  is  left  in  the  condition  of  "  caus- 
tic" or  "quick  "  lime.  Lime  is  usually  white,  light-gray, 
or  cream-colored,  porous  and  soft.  It  rapidly  absorbs 
water,  uniting  with  it  chemically,  with  the  evolution  of 
much  heat.  This  pro-  ,1  slaking  or  slacking. 

Pure  or  "fat"  limes  when  slaked  swell  very  much,  and 
ultimately  fall  into  n  snow-white  powder.  If  more  water 
is  added,  what  is  culled  the "  milk  of  lime"  is  formed.  The 
lime  is  now  in  the  condition  of  a  hydrate,  ami  if  expo-ed 
to  the  action  of  the  air  it  absorbs  carbonic  aeid,  and  is 
again  converted  into  the  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  mortar,  sand  is  added  according  to  the  richness 
or  "  fatness  "  of  the  lime — that  is,  according  '"  the  fineness 
and  uniformity  of  the  powder  into  which  it  falls  when 
i.  Where  the  powder  is  very  tine,  it  makes  with 
water  a  fluid  paste  which  will  penetrate  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  grains  of  sand,  however  clos.-ly  the\-  m:> 
crowded.  The  thinner  the  film  of  paste  between  the  grains 
of  sand  the  stronger  their  adhesion  will  be.  Hence,  the 
value  of  a  lime  is  roughly  measured  by  the  quantity  of  Band 
it  will  serve  to  unite.  Lime  is  largely  used  in  agriculture 
as  a  dressing  on  soils  which  require  calcareous  matter,  in 
the  manufacture  of  blcaehing-powder  (chloride  of  lime\ 
in  tanning,  as  a  flux  in  smelting  iron,  etc.  etc.  Lime  is 
extremely  infusible,  and  cylinders  of  this  substance  are 
commonly  used  in  the  o  \-yhydrogon  or  calcium  light,  a  jet 
of  the  ignited  gases  being  thrown  upon  a  piece  of  lime, 
which  when  intensely  heated  emits  a  light  so  bright  as  to 
be  almost  unbearable  to  the  eye. 

The  great  consumption  of  lime,  however,  \K  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mortar,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  used  in 
construction  by  all  modern  and  most  ancient  civilized  na- 
tions. In  the  earliest  masonry  of  which  any  remains  have 
been  found,  as  the  Etruscan,  that  of  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  ancient  Troy,  walls  were  laid  up  with  large  stones 
without  mortar  ("Cyclopean"  masonry),  or  with  smaller 
ones  packed  in  clay,  but  by  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  the  use  of  lime  for  mortar  was  uni- 
versal. In  the  manufacture  of  mortar  from  lime,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  hydrate  of  lime  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  water  to  quicklime.  This  is,  in  part,  chemically  com- 
bined with  the  lime,  and  produces  the  first  "  setting"  of 
mortar.  Subsequently,  by  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  the  hydrated  carbonate.  In  process 
of  time  a  combination  is  also  formed  between  the  lime  and 
some  of  the  silica  of  the  sand  with  which  it  is  associated, 
and  silicate  of  lime  is  produced.  By  this  the  strength  of 
the  mortar  is  still  further  increased.  This  progressive 
change  has  been  ascertained  by  careful  analysis  of  many 
samples  of  older  and  newer  mortars.  These  have  shown 
that  in  the  older  mortars — which  in  some  instances  are  aa 
hard  as  the  stones  they  join — the  percentage  of  silicate  of 
lime  is  much  greater  than  in  those  more  recently  made. 

The  notion  is  commonly  entertained  by  architects  and 
masons  that  the  best  lime  is  produced  from  the  purest  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  statements  to  that  effect  wit)  be  found 
in  many  books  which  treat  of  this  subject.  This  theory, 
however,  has  been  abundantly  proved  to  be  a  fallacy,  for 
it  has  been  shown  that  nearly  all  the  most  extensively  used 
and  highly  esteemed  limes  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
magnesia.  Mngnecian  limes  are  preferred  by  masons,  be- 
cause, as  they  say,  they  are  "  cooler  "  and  set  more  slowly. 
The  pure  lime  is.  in  their  language,  too  "hot  "and  "quick." 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  high  reputation  in  New  York  of 
the  lime  from  Smithlield.  R.  I.,  and  that  made  from  the 
white  marble  along  the  Hudson  River,  both  of  which  are 
highly  magnesinn.  The  following  analyses  show  the  corn- 
position  of  the  'iV-'stehester  marble,  so  much  used  for  lime : 

1.  i. 

Carbonate  of  lime 55.40  K4.20 

"  magnesia..- 4::.'-'*  4l,"o 

Silica 0.20  0.10 

Alumina  and  iron 0.60  0.80 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  analyses  that  this  rock  is  a  typical 
dolomite,  and  yet  the  lime  made  from  it  is  as  highly  esteemed 
and  takes  as  much  sand  as  any  other  used  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  In  Ohio,  where  this  subject  has  attracted  special 
attention  in  connection  with  the  geological  survey,  it  has 
been  found  that  all  the  most  esteemed  limes  are  highly 
magncsian.  At  Cincinnati,  which  is  surrounded  by  hills 
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composed  of  limestones  which  are  nearly  pure  carbonate 
of  lime,  all  the  quicklime  used  is  brought  from  distant 
localities,  where  it  is  manufactured  from  the  Niagara  lime- 
stone, there  a  dolomite,  containing  nearly  as  much  magnesia 
as  lime.  The  cities  of  Northern  Ohio  and  Michigan  are 
supplied  with  lime  from  the  Niagara  and  Water-lime  groups, 
both  of  which  are  dolomites,  and  from  the  Corniferous  lime- 
stone, which  contains  from  15  to  21  per  cent,  of  magnesia. 
A  considerable  portion  of  magnesia  in  quicklime  causes  it 
to  slake  and  set  more  slowly,  but  the  mortar  is  quite  as 
white  as  that  made  from  pure  lime,  and  becomes  much 
harder  by  age. 

A  similar  fallacy  prevails  in  regard  to  the  use  of  mag- 
nesian  limestones  for  fluxes  in  metallurgy.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  pure  limestones  make  much  the  best  fluxes, 
but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  abundant  experience  has  shown 
that  magnesian  limestones  are  quite  as  well  adapted  to 
this  use  as  those  which  contain  the  carbonate  of  lime  only. 

Lime  is  manufactured  from  limestone,  marbles,  or  shells 
by  calcination,  which  expels  the  carbonic  acid.  This  is 
effected  in  kilns  of  various  kinds.  Formerly,  lime-burning 
was  done  in  kilns  having  the  form  of  an  inverted  beehive, 
with  a  single  opening  at  the  bottom.  In  these  the  fuel  and 
stone  were  mixed,  the  fire  being  lighted  below.  At  the 
end  of  three  or  four  days,  the  fuel  having  been  consumed 
and  the  limestone  calcined,  the  charge  was  allowed  to  cool 
partially,  and  was  then  drawn  out  at  the  bottom.  Now, 
lime-burning  is  nearly  all  done  in  what  are  called  perpetual 
kilns.  These  are  square  or  round  towers  25  to  oO  feet  in 
height,  having  a  cylindrical  cavity  within,  .">  or  6  feet  in 
diameter.  These  kilns  have  usually  two  furnaces,  one  on 
either  side,  situated  at  about  one-third  of  the  height  from 
the  bottom.  In  these  the  fires  are  kept  perpetually  burn- 
ing, and  are  fed  with  wood  or  soft  coal,  the  flame  and 
heat  from  which,  passing  up  through  the  limestone,  calcine 
it  so  that  when  it  has  descended  to  the  level  of  the  furnaces 
it  is  deprived  of  all  its  carbonic  acid.  From  time  to  time 
the  limestone  is  charged  at  the  top  and  the  calcined  lime 
drawn  out  below.  As  limestones  vary  much  in  the  facility 
with  which  they  are  burned,  the  time  required  for  calci- 
nation and  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed  will  depend  much 
on  the  kind  of  stone  used.  Something  will  also  depend 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  fuel  and  the  pattern  of  kiln  em- 
ployed. The  best  results  attained  are  the  production  of 
300  bushels  of  lime  every  twenty-four  hours  with  the  con- 
sumption of  four  cords  of  wood.  Where  coal  is  used,  as  is 
the  case  in  most  foreign  localities  and  many  in  the  U.  S., 
a  considerable  economy  of  fuel  is  obtained;  but  in  some 
places  where  our  bituminous  coals  have  been  tried  the 
quality  of  the  lime  is  said  to  have  been  impaired.  This,  if 
true,  was  possibly  the  effect  of  an  unusual  amount  of  sul- 
phur in  the  coal,  or  it  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  want 
of  adaptation  of  the  furnaces  to  mineral  fuel.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  lime-burners  abroad  ami  in  certain  localities  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  our  own  country  has  conclusively 
proved  that  lime  can  bo  burned  more  rapidly  and  cheaply 
with  a  fair  quality  of  coal  than  with  wood,  and  this  with- 
out any  impairment  of  quality. 

When  mortar  freshly  made  from  quicklime  is  placed  in 
water,  it  softens  and  loses  its  form ;  but  the  limo  made  from 
certain  limestones  which  contain  a  largo  percentage  of  sil- 
ica and  alumina,  on  the  contrary,  hardens  under  wator  and 
forms  what  is  known  as  hydraulic  cement.  When  calcined, 
these  hydraulic  limestones  yield  a  yellow  or  brown  limo 
which  does  not  slake  or  heat  much  on  the  application  of 
water.  From  its  hardness  it  must  be  ground  in  a  mill  be- 
fore it  can  be  used  for  mortar.  (Further  particulars  in 
regard  to  this  class  of  limo  will  be  found  in  tho  articles 
CEMENT,  HYDRAULIC  LIMES,  etc.  See  also  Vicat  On  Mor- 
tars and  Vicat's  Treat i*e  on  Mortars  ami  Cements;  Paslcy's 
Limes,  Mortar*,  and  Cement*:  Burncll's  Mortars,  Limes, 
Cements,  and  Concretes;  and  Gillmore's  Limes,  Mortars, 
and  Cr.ment*,  2d  ed.)  J.  S.  NEWBEUUY. 

Lime,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Quicklime  is  a  powerful 
caustic,  but  is  little  used  for  this  purpose  except  in  tho  form 
of  the  officinal  potassa  cum  calce  or  "Vienna  caustic," 
which  consists  of  equal  parts  of  the  two  alkalies,  mixed  to 
form  a  powder.  For  application  this  powder  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  a  little  alcohol.  Chlorinated  lime  is  a  valuable 
desiccant  and  disinfectant.  Lime-water  (a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  lime  in  water)  and  calcium  carbonate  (in  the  form 
of  prepared  chalk  and  prepared  oyster-shell)  are  used  in 
medicine  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  They  are  valuable 
antidotes  in  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acid  poisoning,  as  they 
form  insoluble  precipitates  with  those  acids,  and  have  no 
poisonous  properties  of  their  own.  They  are  among  the 
best  of  alkalies  for  neutralizing  the  undue  acidity  generated 
in  the  alimentary  canal  in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  es- 
pecially when,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is  also  diarrhoea ; 
for,  being  somewhat  astringent,  they  tend  to  check  the  dis- 
charge. Being  of  low  diffusion  power,  they  arc  but  little 


absorbed,  and  hence  cannot  be  used  for  alkalizing  the  blood 
like  the  alkaline  compounds  of  sodium  and  potassium. 
Lime-water  is  also  used  as  an  alkaline  wash  in  many  skin 
diseases,  and  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  forms 
the  so-called  "  Carron  oil,"  a  favorite  application  to  burns. 
Lime-water  rapidly  dissolves  the  false  membranes  of  croup 
and  diphtheria,  and  is  accordingly  sometimes  applied  lo- 
cally to  the  throat  in  those  diseases  by  means  of  the  spray- 
apparatus.  But  in  this  dilute  form  it  is  doubtful  if  it  exer- 
cises much  useful  solvent  power.  Mixed  with  ice-cold  milk, 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1  or  2,  lime-water  has  a  remarkable 
effect  in  allaying  nausea  and  vomiting ;  and  the  same  mix- 
ture thus  furnishes  aa  invaluable  means  of  conveying 
nourishment  in  cases  of  obstinate  vomiting  when  all  the 
usual  forms  of  food  are  rejected.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Lime,  tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  744. 

Lime,  Chloride  of,  or  Bleaching-Salt.  See 
HYPOCHLOROUS  ANHYDRIDE  and  HYPOCHLORITES,  by  PROF. 
HENRY  WURTZ. 

Lime  Creek,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  la.     Pop.  13.33. 

LimVriek,  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Mun- 
stcr,  separated  N.  by  the  Shannon  from  the  county  of  Clare. 
Area,  1001  sq.m.  The  ground  is  an  undulating  plain,  with 
;i  subsoil  of  limestone,  trap,  and  sandstone,  watered  by 
the  Molgne,  Deel,  and  Mulcair,  and  rising  into  mountains 
in  the  southern  parts,  where  are  found  a  fine  reddish  mar- 
ble and  coal  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  central  part,  a 
tract  called  the  Golden  Vale,  is  very  fertile.  Pop.  191,936. 

Limerick,  city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of  Lim- 
erick, province  of  Munster,  on  both  sides  of  the  Shannon, 
which  is  crossed  by  five  bridges  and  lined  with  docks.  It 
lias  distilleries,  tanneries,  flour-mills,  flax-spinning  and 
weaving  factories,  and  lace  manufactures.  It  was  the 
last  place  in  Ireland  which  surrendered  to  William  III., 
on  which  occasion  a  treaty  was  signed  (1091)  granting  cer- 
tain rights  to  Roman  Catholics.  Pop.  49,070. 

Limerick,  post-tp.  of  York  co.,  Me.     Pop.  1425. 

Limerick,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.  P.  2600. 

Limerick  Station,  post-v.  of  Limerick  tp.,  Mont- 
gomery co.,  Pa.,  on  Schuylkill  River  and  un  Reading  H.  K. 

Lime  llidge,  post-v.  of  Lower  Saucon  tp.,  Northamp- 
ton co.,  Pa.,  on  Lehigh  River  and  on  Lackawanna  and 
Uloomsburg  R.  11.  Limestone  is  here  quarried  and  burned. 

Lime  Rock,  post-v.  of  Salisbury  tp.,  Litch field  co., 
Conn.,  has  a  blast  furnace  and  car-wheel  factory. 

Lime  Springs,  post-v.  of  Howard  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  130  miles  S.  of  St. 
Paul,  has  1  school,  3  churches,  and  some  stores.  Pop.  about 
1000.  E.  L.  HOWE,  ED.  "LIME  SPRINGS  HERALD." 

Lime'stone,  a  sedimentary  rock  composed  chiefly  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  calcareous  deposit  of  the  sea 
wherever  the  mechanical  sediments — sand  and  clay,  the 
wash  of  the  land — do  not  reach.  The  lime  of  limestones 
is  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  hard  parts  of  marine 
organisms,  the  shells  of  Foramiuifcra  and  mollusks,  the 
skeletons  of  polyps  (corals),  etc.  By  the  formation  of 
limestone  carbonic  acid  is  drawn  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
fixed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  natural  agents  except  heat 
sufficient  to  calcine  the  limestone.  As  the  causes  which 
produce  the  ordinary  metamorphisin  of  rocks,  converting 
limestones  into  marbles,  though  rendering  them  more  crys- 
talline and  often  discharging  all  organic  colors  and  leav- 
ing them  pure  white,  does  not  drive  off  the  carbonic 
acid,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  carbonic  acid  which 
is  absorbed  in  the  formation  of  limestone  is,  for  the  most 
part,  permanently  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere.  As 
Prof.  Henry  Wurtz  has  suggested,  this  process  has  probably 
caused  a  great  diminution  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  the  primeval  atmosphere,  and  should  it  continue 
with  no  other  compensating  action  than  such  as  we  now 
know,  it  must  result  in  the  extinction  of  all  life  on  the- 
globe.  J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 

Limestone,  county  of  Alabama,  bounded  N.  by  Ten- 
nessee and  S.  by  the  Tennessee  River.  Area,  650  square 
miles.  The  N.  is  hilly,  the  S.  more  level.  Cotton,  corn, 
and  live-stock  are  largely  produced.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  and  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Athens.  Pop.  15,017. 

Limestone,  county  of  Central  Texas.  Area,  900 
square  miles.  It  is  fertile,  well-timbered  and  watered,  and 
produces  corn,  cotton,  and  Hvc-stoek.  Traversed  by  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  R.  R.  Cap.  Springfield.  Pop.  8591. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  240. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Kankakeo  co.,  111.     Pop.  840. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Peoria  co.,  111.    Pop.  2302. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.     Pop.  263. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  688. 
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Limestone,  tp.  of  Duplin  oo.,  N.  C.     1'op.  709. 

Limestone,  post-tp.  of  Clarion  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1375. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     Pup.  IL'./I;. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Montour  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  710. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  SMI. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  SIS. 

Limestone,  tp.  of  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  2  Ifi.1:. 

Lime  Tree.     See  LINHKN. 

Lim'idiB  [from  I. him,  tin-  principal  genus],  a  family 
of  inonoinyariiui  eonehit'crous  molliisks,  rwembling,  in 
some,  the  scallop-  i  l'ectinid:c '.  hm  with  the  mouth  bor- 
dered by  tentacular  filaments :  the  mantle  destitute  of 
ocelli :  tin  oval  tube  developed  and  cylindrical  in  form  ; 
and  the  fool  cij|ii|iresscd.  The  family  lias  numerous  re- 
cent us  well  as  1'ossil  i  S Hilary  ainl  Turtinryl  .-]•• 

which  have  been  grouped  by  Adams  into  two  genera — viz. 
I. him  (with  the  sub  genera  llmliiln  restricted,  '  ''•  i"  •/./... 
Miuiti'lliiin,  .-lr-.»/.i,  and  l.himtitln)  and  l.iui:in.  Of  the 
latter,  only  one  species  was  known  from  Norway  and  the 
Mediti Train-ail.  TllKolx>llK  Cll.l.. 

Lim'ington,  post  tp.  of  York  co.,  Me.     Pop.  1630. 

Lim'it  [Lat.  Hmt>].  The  limit  of  a  varying  quantity 
is  that  value  tniciirdn  which  the  first  may  be  made  under 
the  law  by  which  it  varies  to  approach,  frum  which  it  may 
bo  made  to  differ  by  less  than  any  assignable  quantity  of 
the  same  kind,  and  with  which  it  may  bo  mado  to  coiueidc 
by  a  particular  supposition.  Thus,  the  quantity  2iro-  +  AJ 
varies  with  h;  it'  we  suppose  h  to  diminish  numerically,  the 
value  of  the  expression  will  approach  towards  that  of  'luf; 
by  making  h  sufficiently  small  the  value  of  the  expression 
is  made  to  differ  from  2o.r  by  less  than  any  assignable 
quantity;  and  finally,  by  supposing  h  equal  to  0,  the  value 

of  the  expression  In nes  2n.i-;  hence,  '2ax  is  the  limit  of 

I.'-!. i-  -f-  li'1  with  respect  to  h, 

The  method  of  limits  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  sys- 
tem of  differential  calculus.  To  explain  this  system  let  us 
assume  the  general  equation — 

y=A*) (1) 

if  we  increase  x  by  a  positive  but  variable  increment,  A,  and 
denote  the  corresponding  value  of'y  by  y',\t  may  be  shown 
(Courtenay's  Calcului,  art.  4)  that  the  new  state  of  the  func- 
tion can  always  be  expressed  by  the  formula, 
jr' =/(.r  + 7,)  =/(.<•) +  ^/»  +  /Ma  +  CT'3  + do. .  ....  (2) 

in  which  A,  B,  C,  etc.  depend  on  r,  but  are  independent 
of  h.  Subtracting  (1)  from  (2),  and  dividing  through  by 
h,  we  have 

*-P*=.14-r.B*  +  (ete.)*1  •  •  •  •  (3) 

A 

The  first  member  of  (3)  is  a  symbol  to  express  the  ratio 
of  the  increment  of  the  variable  to  the  corresponding  incre- 
ment of  the  function,  and  the  second  member  is  the  value 
of  that  ratio.  If,  now,  we  suppose  h  to  approach  0,  the 
value  of  the  ratio  will  approacn  A,  and  when  h  becomes 
equal  to  0  the  value  of  the  ratio  becomes  equal  to  A  ;  hence, 
A  is  the  limit  of  the  ratio  in  question.  This  limiting  value 
is  called  the  differential  coefficient  of  the  function,  and  is 

denoted  by  the  symbol  -'•*;  if  this  result  is  multiplied  by 

the  differential  of  the  variable,  dx,  the  product,  denoted  by 
the  symbol  </</,  is  called  the  differential  of  the  function,  and 

we  havo  dy  =  Adx. 

If  we  suppose  A  to  bo  a  constant  infinitesimal,  denoted  by 
djr,  the  difference  between  y'  and  y  will  be  the  difference 
between  two  consecutive  values  of  the  function ;  this  dif- 
ference is  the  differential  of  the  function,  and  it  may  be  de- 
noted by  the  symbol  dy.  Subtracting  (1)  from  (2),  and  in 
the  result  making  y'  —y  equal  to  dy,  and  A  equal  to  djc,  we 
havo 

dy  =  Adx  +  Jidx*  +  Cdj*  +  etc. ; 

rejecting  from  the  second  member  all  terms  involving  dx 
to  a  higher  power  than  the  first,  as  infinitesimal  in  com- 
parison with  the  first,  we  have,  as  before, 

dy  =  Ad*. 

This  result  shows  that  the  expression  for  the  differential 
of  the  function  is  always  the  same,  whether  it  is  found  by 
the  method  i'f  finiiftt  or  by  the  awtkod  of  infiniti'fihiiaU,  in- 
asmuch as  the  function  that  we  have  used  is  perfectly  gen- 
eral. The  latter  method  is  far  simpler  than  the  former,  and 
is  therefore  better  adapted  to  },i-:i^n<-nl  investigations. 

The  method  of  limits  is  immediately  applicable  to  the 
theory  of  tangents.  We  may  define  a  tangent  to  a  plane 
curve  at  a  given  point  to  be  the  limit  of  the  secant  through 
that  point.  If  a  secant  is  drawn  through  the  given  point 
and  any  other  point  of  the  curve,  we  may  conceive  the  sec- 
ond point  to  approach  the  first,  and  finally  to  coincide  with 
it;  at  this  instant  the  secant  becomes  a  tangent.  If,  now, 


we  suppose  the  second  point  to  pass  the  first,  continuing  to 
move  in  the  same  direction,  we  shall  havo  a  secant  cutting 
the  curve  on  the  other  side,  'flu-re  is  but  one  position  in 
which  a  secant  becomes  a  tangent,  and  that  is  its  limiting 
position.  At  this  point  the  slope  of  the  tangent  is  equal 
to  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  him  m-nt  ••/  r/i.  o/**r,*«,,  ii, 
the  corresponding  :>lh»ii>  .-  that  is.  tu  tin- 

differential  coefficient  of  the  ordinate  taken  at  the  point  of 
:.      A  tangent   plane  to  a  surface  at  any  point  is  the 
limit  of  all  the  secant   planes  that    c.  id  through 

the  point. 

The  method  of  limits  is  used  in  deducing  properties  of 
geometrical  magnitudes  of  one  and  two  dimensions.  l.<  ! 
u  regular  polygon  bo  inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  suppose  the 
number  of  sides  to  be  indefinite.  As  the  number  of  sides 
increases,  the  area  of  the  polygon  approaches  that  of  the 
circle,  ami  finally,  when  the  number  of  sides  becomes  in- 
finite, the  two  areas  coincide  :  hence,  we  say  that  the  circle 
is  the  limit  of  a  regular  inscribed  polygon.  It  is  also  the 
limit  of  a  regular  circumscribed  polygon.  The  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  is,  in  like  manner,  the  limit  of  the  perim- 
eters of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed  polygons.  The 
surface  and  volume  of  the  cone  and  the  cylindi-r  are  limits 
of  the  surface  and  volume  of  regular  inscribed  pyramids 
and  prisms.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  assumed  that  what '  \  IT 
is  true  for  all  states  of  a  varying  magnitude  is  true  for  its 
limit. 

A  limit  of  the  roots  of  a  numerical  equation  is  a  number 
greater  or  less  than  any  of  the  real  roots  of  the  equation. 
In  this  scnso  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  limits,  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  superior  limit  is  the  smallest  and 
that  the  inferior  limit  is  the  largest  whole  number  that  will 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  limit.  W.  (J.  I'KIK. 

Limita'tion,  Statutes  of,  are  statutes  limiting  or 
prescribing  particular  periods  of  time  within  which  civil 
actions  or  suits  or  criminal  prosecutions  must  be  instituted 
or  certain  legal  rights  enforced.  Various  statutes  of  this 
kind  have  been  enacted  in  England  at  different  periods  of 
English  history,  but  those  which  were  first  adopted  were 
narrow  in  scope,  applying  only  to  actions  relating  to  real 
property.  The  first  statute  to  be  enacted  of  a  comprehen- 
sive character,  applying  to  civil  actions  in  contract  and  in 
tort,  as  well  as  to  actions  concerning  real  estate,  was  passed 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  (21  James  I.  eh.  16).  This  has 
been  superseded,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  real  property,  by  the 
statute  3  and  4  Will.  IV. eh.  27,  but  its  remaining  provisions 
are  still  substantially  in  force,  though  they  havo  been  to 
some  extent  modified  by  subsequent  enactments.  Upon 
this  statute,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  actions  upon  contract,  the 
various  statutes  of  limitation  enacted  by  the  different 
States  of  this  country  have  been  chiefly  based,  its  principal 
provisions  having  been  frequently  adopted  with  but  slight 
if  anv  modification;  and  a  consideration  of  its  terms,  of 
the  interpretation  which  it  has  received,  and  of  its  effect 
upon  legal  procedure  will  exhibit  the  principles  of  law  upon 
this  subject  as  established  in  England  and  generally  in  the 
I".  S.  The  rules  relating  to  actions  of  tort  and  to  actions 
concerning  real  property,  as  well  as  the  statutes  of  limita- 
tion which  have  been  enacted  with  reference  to  suits  in 
courts  of  equity  and  to  criminal  prosecutions,  may  with 
most  convenience  and  advantage  bo  considered  separately. 

I.  A'-Hnii"  i'j">:i  ''"Hfracf. — It  is  provided  by  the  statute 
of  James  that  "  all  actions  of  account  and  upon  the  case, 
other  than  such  accounts  as  concern  the  trade  of  merchan- 
dise between  merchant  and  merchant,  their  factors,  or  ser- 
vants, all  actions  of  debt  grounded  upon  any  lending  or 
contract  without  specialty,  all  actions  of  debt  for  arrc:i 
<>t  rent,  shall  be  brought  within  six  years  next  after  the 
cause  of  such  actions,  and  not  after."  Before  the  enact- 
ment of  this  statute  there  was  no  limit  to  the  period  within 
which  an  action  upon  contract  might  be  instituted.  It  was 
a  maxim  of  the  common  law  that  a  "  right  never  dies,"  and 
it  could  therefore  not  be  barred  or  extinguished  by  any 
lapse  of  time,  unless  it  were  a  right  of  action  in  tort,  in 
which  case  the  action  was  then  required  (though  there  are 
now  important  exceptions  to  this  rule)  to  be  brought  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  parties.  The  object  sought  to  be  attained 
by  the  enactment  of  these  provisions  limiting  the  right  of 
action  to  a  specific  and  comparatively  brief  period  was  to 
relieve  debtors  from  the  undue  embarrassment  and  hard- 
ship naturally  attendant  upon  harassing  litigation  at  re- 
mote periods  of  time,  when  vouchers  »nd  other  instruments 
of  evidence  are  likely  to  be  lost  or  destroyed,  or  it  has  be- 
come unreasonably  difficult  or  impossible  to  procure  the 
•ny.  The  statute  is  in  furtherance  of  the 
principle  that  "the  law  favors  those  who  are  vigilant,  not 
those  who  sleep  upon  their  rights,"  and  aims  to  promote 
the  diligence  of  creditors  in  enforcing  their  claims  while 
an  adequate  defence,  if  any  can  bo  made,  is  reasonably 
practicable.  The  limit  of  time  assigned  is  necessarily 
arbitrary,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  fixed  upon  with  ref- 
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erence  to  two  important  considerations:  first,  that  the 
creditor  should  not  be  forced  to  undue  haste  in  bringing 
action  before  time  was  given  to  collect  all  necessary  testi- 
mony, to  employ  other  means  of  effecting  a  settlement,  or 
to  wait  until  an  impoverished  debtor  might  become  capable 
of  satisfying  the  claim;  and,  secondly,  that  the  debtor 
should  not  be  unwarrantably  prejudiced  in  his  interests 
by  the  creditor's  excessive  delay.  For  these  reasons  the 
statute  is  commonly  termed  in  law  a  statute  of  repose,  be- 
cause its  purpose  and  effect  are  to  quiet  old  and  stale 
claims,  to  extinguish  causes  of  litigation,  and  to  relieve 
debtors  from  oppressive  suits.  There  has  been,  however, 
no  little  conflicting  adjudication  in  the  courts  as  to  whether 
it  should  be  deemed  a  statute  of  repose  or  one  of  presump- 
tion. The  decisions  sustaining  the  latter  doctrine  proceed 
upon  the  ground  that  a  creditor's  claim  is  not  to  be  enforced 
at  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  period,  because  it  is 
then  presumed  in  law  that  it  has  been  satisfied.  This  con- 
trariety of  opinion  led  to  important  consequences  in  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  a  new  promise  by  the  debtor  to  revive  a 
liability  affected  by  the  statute,  which  will  be  again  referred 
to.  It  is  now  to  be  considered  as  the  generally  established 
rule  that  the  statute  is  one  of  repose,  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples of  expediency  and  public  policy,  and  not  of  legal 
presumption.  The  phraseology  of  the  statute  has  reference 
to  the  technical  forms  of  action  upon  contract  employed  in 
common-law  procedure,  instead  of  to  various  kinds  of  con- 
tracts. The  nature  and  objects  of  these  various  actions  are 
explained  under  the  topics  ACCOUNT,  CASE,  and  DEBT 
(which  see).  The  "action  upon  the  case,"  as  the  phrase  is 
used  in  this  connection,  includes  the  action  of  assumpsit. 
(See  ASSUMPSIT.)  It  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the  substance 
of  the  statute  that  it  requires  actions  upon  simple  contracts 
((".  e.  contracts -not  under  seal)  to  be  brought  within  six 
years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrues,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  merchants'  accounts,  which  concern  the  trade  of 
merchandise.  The  time  when  the  cause  of  action  accrues, 
and  from  which  the  six  years  are  to  be  reckoned,  is  the 
time  when  the  creditor  could  have  commenced  his  action. 
Thus,  if  credit  bo  given,  the  statute  begins  to  run  when  the 
term  of  credit  expires.  If  a  bill  of  exchange  be  payable 
at  sight,  the  six  years  are  computed  from  the  date  of  pre- 
sentment. But  a  note  payable  on  demand  is  due  at  any 
time,  and  the  statute  runs  from  the  making  of  the  note. 
If,  however,  the  note  be  drawn  payable  a  certain  time  after 
demand,  a  demand  must  be  made  to  fix  the  commencement 
of  the  period  of  limitation.  It"  a  bill  or  note  have  days  of 
grace,  the  statute  runs  from  the  time  of  their  expiration. 
If  a  debt  be  payable  by  instalments,  the  statute  begins  as 
to  each  instalment  from  the  time  when  it  becomes  due; 
there  may,  however,  be  an  agreement  that  upon  default  in 
paying  any  instalment  the  whole  debt  shall  become  pay- 
able, and  in  that  case  the  six  years  are  reckoned  as  to  the 
entire  <lel»t  from  the  time  of  default.  The  statute  begins 
to  run  when  the  plaintiff  could  bring  his  action,  and  not 
when  he  knew  he  could,  if  these  two  periods  of  time  do  not 
coincide.  If  the  claim  be  for  breach  of  contract,  the  statute 
runs  from  the  time  of  breach,  and  not  from  the  time  when 
loss  or  injury  was  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  in  consequence. 
If  money  be  payable  upon  the  happening  of  a  contingent 
event,  the  period  of  limitation  will  bo  reckoned  from  the 
time  of  its  occurrence.  The  statute  provides  that  the  suit 
"shall  be  bratti/fit  within  six  years."  It  therefore  becomes 
important  to  determine  what  steps  will  be  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute the  bringing  or  commencing  of  an  action,  for  if  suit 
be  brought  even  upon  the  last  day  of  the  six  years  the 
terms  of  the  statute  will  be  satisfied,  even  though  the  action 
may  be  prolonged  beyond  that  limit.  It  was  the  rule  at 
common  law  that  the  suit  was  commenced  by  the  first  act 
performed  in  the  institution  of  legal  proceedings,  such  as 
filling  out  and  completing  the  original  writ  or  the  sum- 
mons, which  were  the  initiatory  steps  requisite.  At  the 
present  day  the  same  general  rule  remains  true,  though 
different  forms  of  process  have  been  established  in  England 
and  the  States  of  this  country  as  the  prescribed  mode  of 
beginning  legal  proceedings.  It  is  provided  in  some  States 
that  the  action  shall  be  deemed  begun  as  to  any  defendant 
when  the  first  process,  as  a  summons,  is  served  on  him  or 
on  a  co-defendant,  but  that  an  attempt  to  commence  it  by 
delivering  the  summons  to  the  sheriff  to  be  served  shall  bo 
equivalent  to  an  actual  service.  This  is  the  case  in  New 
York  and  in  other  States  which  have  adopted  its  code  of 
civil  procedure. 

It  is  a  general  principle  applicable  to  statutes  of  limita- 
tion that  they  do  not  apply  to  actions  brought  by  the 
Crown  or  State,  unless  there  be  an  express  provision  in  the 
statute  to  that  effect.  It  waa  a  maxim  of  common  law 
that  "  time  does  not  run  against  the  king."  Special  pro- 
visions are  generally  adopted  at  the  present  day  barring  the 
right  of  the  State  to  recover  real  property  after  a  certain 
specified  interval;  but  the  rule  as  applicable  to  actions 


upon  contract  is  not  so  frequently  changed.  The  statute 
also  provides  that  actions  upon  contracts  under  seal  or  .spe- 
cialties shall  not  be  included  within  the  prescribed  period 
of  limitation.  But  in  analogy  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute  an  artificial  presumption  was  established  at  an  early 
period  that  payment  of  a  debt  upon  specialty  had  been 
made  when  it  had  been  unclaimed  and  without  recognition 
for  the  period  of  twenty  years.  This,  however,  did  not 
operate  as  an  absolute  bar,  but  was  merely  a  disputable 
presumption,  which  might  be  rebutted  by  any  evidence  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  jury  that  the  debt  still  remained  due. 
The  same  presumption  was  also  made  in  reference  to 
claims  upon  simple  contract  when  the  statute  was  not 
pleaded  by  the  defendant,  since  it  was  a  rule  that  a  defend- 
ant could  not  take  advantage  of  the  statute  of  limitations, 
though  he  might  be  able  to  do  so,  unless  he  made  it  the 
basis  of  a  special  plea.  But  it  is  now  provided  in  England, 
by  statute  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  ch.  42,  that  actions  upon  spe- 
cialties shall  be  commenced  within  twenty  years  after  the 
accruing  of  the  cause  of  action.  Similar  statutes  have  been 
enacted  in  a  number  of  the  U.  S. 

No  special  provision  is  made  in  the  statute  of  James 
with  reference  to  mutual,  open,  and  current  accounts  be- 
tween the  parties  to  an  action  ;  but  the  rule  was  established 
at  an  early  date  in  England  by  the  adjudications  of  the 
courts,  and  has  been  generally  sustained  in  the  American 
States,  that  such  accounts,  if  they  contain  items  on  both 
sides  within  the  period  of  limitation,  are  not  barred  by  the 
statute.  The  last  item  is  said  to  draw  to  itself  the  other 
items,  and  its  date  is  deemed  the  date  of  the  entire  account. 
These  accounts  are  to  be  distinguished  from  "  merchants'  ac- 
counts," which  are  provided  for  by  the  statute.  These  may 
exist  between  parties  who  are  not  merchants.  The  reason 
generally  given  for  this  rule  is  that  the  items  within  six 
years  are  clearly  an  adrrission  of  an  unsettled  account,  and 
equivalent  to  evidence  of  a  new  promise  which  operates  to 
remove  the  bar  of  the  statute.  It  is  indispensable  that  the 
accounts  be  mutual  in  order  that  the  rule  may  npply.  If 
the  items  be  entirely  upon  one  side,  only  those  which  are 
within  six  years  will  be  valid  claims.  It  has  been  held  in 
some  States  that  an  item  upon  either  side  will  be  sufficient 
to  take  the  whole  account  out  of  the  statute.  Mere  state- 
ments of  successive  credits  on  one  side  of  an  account  and 
of  debits  on  the  other  do  not  make  an  account  mutual. 
There  must  be  reciprocal  demands,  mutual  rights  of  action. 
The  account  must  also  be  "open  and  current"  in  order  to 
be  referred  to  thc.time  of  each  successive  item.  If  a  bal- 
ance be  struck,  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  debtor,  thus  mak- 
ing the  account  what  is  technically  termed  an  "account 
stated,"  the  balance  constitutes  a  definite  and  specific  debt, 
against  which  the  statute  begins  to  run  from  the  time  it  is 
ascertained  and  settled.  A  balance  thus  found  may,  how- 
ever, be  embodied  in  a  new  account  current  as  its  first  item, 
and  thus  be  drawn  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute.  But 
the  rule  in  regard  to  mutual  accounts  has  been  changed  in 
England  by  statute  9  Geo.  IV.  ch.  14,  commonly  termed 
Lord  Tenterdcn's  act.  This  provides  that  the  existence  of 
items  within  six  years  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  the  pre- 
vious items  of  the  account  from  being  barred.  This  pro- 
vision has  been  declared  anew  by  statute  19  and  20  Viet, 
ch.  97.  In  this  country,  however,  the  previously  existing 
common-law  rule  has  been  established  by  statute  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  States.  The  exception  as  to  "  merchants'  ac- 
counts" in  the  statute  applies  only  to  such  "accounts  as 
concern  the  trade  of  merchandise ;"  i.  e.  to  those  which  arise 
from  the  buying  and  selling  of  goods.  The  existence  of  mu- 
tual debits  and  credits  merely  is  not  sufficient.  A  "merchant," 
within  the  meaning  of  this  provision,  is  one  who  is  engaged 
in  traffic  in  merchandise  as  a  regular  business.  It  was  final- 
ly decided  in  England  before  this  exception  was  there  abol- 
ished that  it  applied  only  to  actions  of  account,  techni- 
cally so  called,  and  perhaps  to  actions  on  the  case  for  not 
accounting.  (See  ACCOUNT.)  In  those  States  of  this  coun- 
try, however,  where  this  provision  of  the  statute  has  been 
adopted,  other  forms  of  action  based  upon  matter  of  account 
have  been  held  to  be  included  within  its  terms.  In  gome 
of  the  States  the  phraseology  was  changed,  so  as  to  read, 
"other  than  such  actions  as  concern  the  trade  of  merchan- 
dise," etc.  The  adjudications  of  the  courts  as  to  the  mean- 
ing and  effect  of  this  exception  have  been  conflicting.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that  such  accounts 
cannot  be  barred  by  the  statute,  although  all  the  items 
which  they  contain  are  beyond  the  limit  of  six  years;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that  they  will  be 
barred  unless  they  contain  items  within  six  years,  which 
may  serve  to  draw  after  them  the  antecedent  items  in  the 
same  way  as  in  "mutual  accounts."  The  former  doctrine 
became  settled  in  England,  and  is  sustained  by  the  weight 
of  authority  in  the  U.  S.  But,  though  such  accounts  are 
held  not  to  be  within  the  statutory  bar,  the  presumption 
of  payment  after  twenty  years  would  apply  to  them  in  the 
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same  way  as  to  specialties.     In  a  number  or  the  U.  - 
exception  as  to  "  merchants'  a ml.-"  ha<    not    I.een  re- 
tained, and   the  statutes   us   to  "  mutual  accounts  "  which 

have  been  ailn| it ei I  are  applicable  t  Milts  also.    In 

England  the  e\ee|itii>n  has  been  done  away  with  by  the  act 
19  and  20  Viet.  ch.  1)7,  and  such  claims  are  to  be  sued  with- 
in six  / 

The  bar  of  the  statute  may  be  removed  in  any  ca»e  by  a 
new  promise  to  pay  the  debt  or  by  a  part  payment  of  its 
amount  made  within  six  years  before  action  is  brought  for 
its  recovery.  The  statute  begins  to  run  anew  from  the  time 
of  the  promise  or  payment.  This  is  true  whether  the  six 
have  wholly  or  partially  expired.  The  new  promise 
may  be  either  express  or  implied.  It  will  generally  bo  im- 
plied from  an  unconditional  and  unqualified  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  existence  of  the  debt,  if  unaccompanied  by 
any  refusal  to  pay  or  by  any  declarations  showing  an  inten- 
tion to  rely  upon  the  statute  as  a  defence.  In  former  time-, 
when  the  statute  was  generally  held  to  be  a  statute  of  pre- 
sumption, very  slight  and  trivial  admissions  of  the  delitnr 
from  which  the  existence  of  a  debt  eould  be  interred  were 
fastened  upon  by  the  courts  as  sufficient  evidence  of  a  new 
promise,  because  they  served  to  repel  the  presumption  of 
payment.  It  was  even  generally  held  that  the  debtor  would 
be  liable  though  his  admission  were  accompanied  by  a  refu- 
sal to  pay.  Uut  when  the  statute  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
statute  of  repose  the  natural  deduction  was  that  the  debtor 
might  take  advantage  of  tho  statute,  unless  he  voluntarily 
waived  it  by  an  express  promise  or  by  an  acknowledgment 
so  full  and  unequivocal  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  new  promise  : 
and  this  is  now  the  established  rule.  If,  notwithstanding 
the  admission, an  intention  he  expressed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  statute,  no  inference  of  a  new  promise  will  be  made. 
The  acknowledgment  must  in  every  case  refer  definitely 
to  the  debt  which  is  the  cause  of  action,  though  it  need  not 
the  amount  payable  thereon.  This  may  be  proved  by 
extrinsic  evidence.  Hut  an  acknowledgment  of  a  more 

fen crn  I  inileliteilness  will  not  be  suflieient.  If  tho  admission 
•!uii|ianie<l  by  terms  or  conditions  of  any  kind,  a  re- 
covery cannot  be  had  unless  they  are  fulfilled.  The  prom- 
ise or  acknowledgment  must  he  voluntary,  and  not  extorted 
by  duress.  Part  payment  is  held  to  take  a  debt  out  of  the 
statute,  on  the  ground  that  it  amounts  to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  present  subsisting  debt  which  the  debtor  is  liable 
and  willing  to  pay.  But  this  may  also  be  accompanied  by 
a  refusal  to  pay  the  residue,  and  tho  statutory  bar  will  not 
then  be  removed.  A  payment  of  interest  upon  any  <lelji 
is  sufficient  to  render  payable  tho  principal  and  the  residue 
of  the  interest.  If  a  debtor  owes  several  debts  to  the  same 
creditor,  some  of  which  are  barred  and  some  are  not,  and 
makes  a  general  payment  without  appropriating  it  to  any 
specific  claim,  it  has  been  held  that  the  creditor  may  ap- 
propriate it  to  any  claim  that  is  barred,  but  cannot  thereby 
take  the  residue  of  such  claim  out  of  the  statute.  It  is  not 
yet  definitively  settled  whether  the  same  rule  prevails  if  all 
the  debts  are  barred,  though  the  tendency  of  judicial  opin- 
ion is  in  this  direction.  (See  APPROPRIATION-  UK  PAYMK\  n, 
It  is  now  provided  in  England  by  Lord  Tenterden's  act 
that  no  promise  or  acknowledgment  shall  be  sufficient  to 
take  a  debt  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statute  unless  it  be 
contained  in  some  writing  to  be  signed  by  the  party  charge- 
able thereby.  This  act,  however,  it  is  declared,  shall  not 
alter  the  effect  of  any  payment  of  principal  or  interest. 
Similar  statutes  have  been  adopted  in  a  number  of  the  U.  S. 
It  nas  the  rule  in  England  until  the  passage  of  Lord  Ten- 
terden's act  that  a  new  promise  or  part  payment  by  one  of 
several  joint  debtors  would  revive  the  obligation  as  to  all, 
and  take  the  debt  out  of  the  statute.  But  this  act  provides 
in  substance  that  the  promise  or  admission  of  a  single  co- 
debtor  shall  be  binding  upon  himself  only.  In  some  of  tho 
U.  S.  tho  course  of  adjudication  at  common  law  has  estab- 
lished the  former  doctrine,  while  in  others,  as  in  New  York, 
it  has  established  the  same  rule  as  is  declared  by  this  statute. 
Some  of  tho  States  have  also  enacted  statutes  similar  to  the 
English  act.  A  new  promise  or  acknowledgment,  it  is  gen- 
erally held,  must  be  mado  to  the  creditor  or  his  authorized 
agent,  and  not  to  some  third  person. 

The  statute  of  James  provides  that  if  the  plaintiff  be 
under  certain  disabilities  at  the  time  ivhen  the  ean-e  of  ac- 
tion accrues,  he  may  bring  his  action  within  six  years  after 
the  disability  ceases  or  is  removed.  The  disabilities  enume- 
rated are  minority,  coverture  or  marriage,  imprisonment,  un- 
soundness  of  mind,  or  absence  bevond  the  seas.  It  has  been 
held  under  this  provision  that  if  any  of  these  causes  of  dis- 
ability docs  not  exist  when  the  statute  begins  to  run,  but 
arises  subsequently,  the  operation  of  the  statute  will  not  be 
arrested.  If  the  disability  exists  when  the  cause  of  action 
accrues,  but  is  afterwards  removed,  though  only  temporarily, 
the  statute  will  begin  to  run  from  the  time  of  removal,  and 
will  not  be  discontinued  because  the  disability  returns'.  If 
several  disabilities  coexist  when  the  right  of  action  accrues, 


they  must  all  be  removed  before  the  statute  will  commence 

to   run.       Tile  expression    "  beyond    seas"   mean-    beldli'l    the 

four  seas  surrounding  iir--.it  Britain,  and  therefore  is  equiv- 
alent to  "out  of  the  realm  or  country."     The  same  |.l 
as  contained  in  statutes  of  limitation  in  thin  country,  has 

been     usually     interpreted     to     mean     "out    Of     the    State." 

though  in  some  Slates  it  has  been  held  to  mean  "out  of  tho 
I  .  S."  hi  IMM  "1  the  State  statutes  this  phraseology  has 
b*  ii  changed,  and  the  words  "out  of  the  Stale  "  -nh-litutcd. 
This  disability  applies  not  only  to  citizens  who  are  tempo- 
rarily absent  from  a  State  or  country,  but  also  to  foreigners 
who  do  not  reside  within  its  limits;  and  they  have  six 
years  within  which  to  commence  action  after  coming  into 
the  State.  It  was  also  proi  idcd  by  the  statute  4  Anne,  eh. 
Ill,  that  if  tho  itf/finliint  in  any  action  shall  at  the  time 
when  tho  cause  of  action  accrue-  in-  ••  beyond  seas,"  tho 
action  may  be  brought  against  him  within  six  years  after 
his  return.  It  has  hem  generally  he-Id  under  this  statute' 
that  the  return  must  not  be  clandestine,  and  with  an  intent 
to  set  tho  statute  in  motion,  ami  then  depart  without  giving 
the  creditor  an  opportunity  to  enforce  his  claim.  It  must 
be  so  public  and  made  under  such  circumstances  of  noto- 
riety us  to  render  it  presumable  that  the  creditor  might  by 
ordinary  diligence  have  acquired  information  of  the  return 
and  placed  the  debtor  under  arrest.  This  exception  is  also 
usually  held  to  apply  to  foreigners  as  well  as  non-resident 
eiii/ens.  and  they  may  be  sued  within  six  years  after  com- 
ing within  a  State, even  though  the  debt  may  be  barred  by 
the  slat  utc  of  their  own  State.  For  it  is  a  general  principle 
in  reference  to  statutes  of  limitation  that  they  are  controlled 
in  their  operation  and  effect  by  the  lex  fori,  or  the  law  of 
the  place  where  a  suit  is  brought  to  enforce  a  legal  demand. 
(See  LEX  Fom  ;  IN-TEHX  ITI»\AL  LAW  (  PRIVATE  ).i  Similar 
exceptions  and  disabilities  are  usually  included  in  the  stat- 
utes of  limitation  in  force  in  tho  U.  S.  There  is  very  great 
weight  of  authority  in  this  country  that  when  fraud  has 
been  committed  by  the  defendant  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  conceal  from  the  plaintiff  all  knowledge  of  the  fraud, 
and  prevent  him  from  asserting  his  right,  the  bar  of  the 
statute  may  be  avoided  in  courts  of  law,  and  tho  six  years 
computed  from  tho  discovery  of  the  fraud.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  rule  that  a  court  of  equity  would  interfere  in  such 
a  case  and  prevent  the  statute  from  operating  to  the  plain- 
tiff's detriment.  It  is  provided  by  statute  in  some  States 
that  the  cause  of  action  shall  not  be  deemed  to  accrue  in 
such  a  case  until  the  discovery  of  the  facts  constituting  tho 
fraud.  The  statutes  of  some  of  the  States — <•.</.  New  York 
— confine  this  rule  to  actions  tolcly  cognizable  in  courts  of 
equity. 

The  statute  of  limitations  is  held  to  affect  the  plaintiff's 
remedy,  but  not  bis  right.  Heneo,  though  the  remedy  be 
lost  by  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  time,  any  lien 
which  the  creditor  may  have  will  not  be  extinguished.  So 
a  promissory  note  may  be  barred,  while  a  mortgage  given 
as  security  for  its  payment  may  be  enforced  by  foreclosure 
after  the  six  years  have  terminated.  Moreover,  it  is  held 
that  the  enactment  by  a  State  of  a  statute  of  limitations 
barring  a  right  of  action  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  inter- 
val, and  operating  prospectivcly,  is  not  in  violation  of  that 
clause  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  which  provides  that  "DO 
State  shall  pass  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  eon- 
tracts,"  since  tho  "obligation  "  of  the  contract  still  subsists, 
though  the  creditor  is  deprived  of  the  regular  legal  means 
of  enforcing  it.  But  a  reasonable  time  must  be  given  after 
the  enactment  of  the  law  for  the  enforcement  of  claims  in- 
cluded within  ita  terms,  for  it  is  equally  well  settled  that  tho 
act  by  a  State  of  depriving  a  creditor  substantially  of  his 
remedy  amounts  practically  to  an  impairment  of  the  "  ob- 
ligation of  the  contract." 

II.  Action*  of  Tori. — The  period!  of  limitation  prescribed 
by  the  statute  of  James  with  reference  to  actions  of  tort 
are  as  follows :  in  actions  of  trespass  for  injuries  to  real  or 
personal  property,  in  actions  of  trover,  of  detinue,  of  re- 
plevin, and  of  case  (except  for  slander),  six  years  after  tho 
cause  of  action  accrues ;  in  actions  of  trespass  for  assault, 
battery,  or  false  imprisonment,  four  years :  and  in  actions 
for  slander,  two  years.  (Sec  TRESPASS,  TROVER,  COXVKII- 
siox,  DETINUE,  REPLEVIN,  CASE,  i  These  are  the  periods 
still  established  in  England.  In  the  States  of  this  country 
similar  statutes  generally  exist,  applying  to  tho  same  forma 
of  action  or  the  same  classes  of  tortious  injuries,  though 
there  is  no  such  general  agreement  among  the  various 
Slates  in  regard  to  the  periods  of  limitation  prescribed  in 
these  actions  as  in  relation  to  actions  upon  contract.  In 
determining  the  time  from  which  the  statute  begins  to  run, 
it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  tortious  acts  which  are 
wrongful  in  themselves,  and  for  which  an  action  may  bo 
maintained  without  proof  that  actual  damage  has  been  sus- 
tained, and  those  cases  where  the  injury  is  consequential, 
ami  the  right  of  action  is  founded  on  the  special  damages 
i  suffered  by  the  plaintiff.  In  the  former  class  of  cases  the 
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period  of  limitation  runs  from  the  time  when  the  act  was 
committed,  without  regard  to  any  loss  or  damage  resulting 
from  it  ;  while  in  the  latter  it  is  reckoned  from  the  time 
when  the  special  damage  was  sustained.  Thus,  in  an 
action  for  slander  on  account  of  defamatory  statements 
charging  the  commission  of  a  felonious  offence,  the  statute 
runs  from  the  time  when  the  words  were  spoken ;  but 
when  slander  is  actionable  only  by  reason  of  the  pecuniary 
damage  resulting,  as  in  slander  of  title,  it  runs  from 
the  time  the  damage  occurs.  The  reason  of  the  rule  in 
the  last  two  cases  is,  that  there  is  no  cause  of  action  at  alt 
until  the  special  damage  has  accrued.  (See  SLANDER.)  In 
trover  the  period  is  reckoned  from  the  time  of  conversion 
of  the  goods.  In  actions  for  official  or  professional  negli- 
gence the  cause  of  action  is  deemed  to  be  founded  upon  the 
breach  of  duty,  and  not  upon  the  resulting  damage,  and 
the  former  determines  the  period  from  which  the  statutory 
period  is  computed.  Thus,  if  an  attorney  were  sued  for 
neglect  of  professional  duty,  the  time  when  the  neglect  oc- 
curred would  mark  the  commencement  of  the  period  of 
limitation. 

III.  Actions  relating  to  Real  Property. — By  the  statute 
of  James  it  was  further  provided  that  no  person  should 
make  entry  into  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  but 
within  twenty  years  after  his  right  should  first  accrue. 
This  provision  controlled  the  right  to  bring  an  action  of 
ejectment,  since  this  is  founded  upon  a  right  of  entry,  and 
operated  to  make  an  uninterrupted  adverse  possession  for 
twenty  years  a  complete  bar  to  such  an  action.  (See  EJECT- 
MENT.) And  now,  under  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  ch.  27,  it  is 
declared  that  no  person  shall  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or 
bring  an  action  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  but  within 
twenty  years  next  after  the  time  at  which  the  right  to  make 
such  entry  or  distress  or  to  bring  such  action  shall  have 
first  accrued  to  some  person  through  whom  he  claims  or  to 
himself.  Persons  under  the  disabilities  of  infancy,  lunacy, 
coverture,  or  beyond  seas,  and  their  representatives,  arc  to 
be  allowed  ten  years  from  the  termination  of  the  disability 
or  death  to  enforce  their  rights,  but  no  action  can  be  brought 
by  such  parties  after  forty  years.  Statutes  of  a  similar 
character  exist  in  the  various  States  of  this  country,  and 
though  they  differ  much  in  details  and  comprehensiveness 
of  scope,  the  period  of  twenty  years  is  almost  invariably 
fixed  upon  as  the  time  of  limitation.  A  person,  therefore,  who 
is  deprived  of  the  possession  of  his  land  by  an  adverse  oc- 
cupant for  the  space  of  twenty  years  is  prevented  from  re- 
covering it,  and  is  in  fact  divested  of  his  ownership.  It  is 
important  in  this  connection  to  distinguish  between  pre- 
scription and  limitation  as  relating  to  interests  in  real  prop- 
erty. Prescription  applies  properly  only  to  incorporeal 
hereditaments,  such  as  a  way  or  watercourse,  a  right  of  com- 
mon, etc.,  and  does  not  relate  to  land  or  corporeal  property. 
(See  INCORPOREAL  HEREDITAMENTS.)  Itdepends  upon  ;i  Ic^il 
presumption  that  a  grant  of  the  property  has  been  made 
after  an  enjoyment  continued  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time, 
and  was  not  a  doctrine  originally  established  by  statute. 
But  the  theory  of  limitation  was  wholly  created  by  positive 
statute,  and  applies  only  fo  corporeal  property,  such  as  land, 
houses,  etc.  The  subject  of  prescription  is  now,  however,  in 
England,  governed  by  statute  (3  and  4  Will.  IV,  ch.  71). 
The  adverse  possession  of  land  which  under  the  statute  of 
limitations  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a  bar  to  the  assertion  of 
a  legal  title  by  the  owner  of  it,  or  by  one  against  whom  the 
adverse  occupant  brings  an  action  of  ejectment,  must  be  an 
actual,  continued,  visible,  notorious,  distinct,  exclusive,  and 
hostile  possession.  It  must  be  with  an  intention  to  claim 
title  to  the  land  occupied  in  opposition  to  any  other  claim- 
ant. In  order  that  the  possession  may  be  actual,  the  ad- 
verso  occupant  must  make  an  entry  upon  the  land,  so  that 
an  ouster  may  be  effected.  By  this  means  the  owner  is 
disseized  if  possession  be  taken  under  claim  of  right.  {See 
DISSEIZIN.)  Taking  a  deed  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute 
adverse  possession.  The  possession  must  be  continued  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  limitation,  either  by  actual  resi- 
dence or  cultivation,  or  by  such  use  and  occupation  of  the 
premises  as  they  are  capable  of,  with  claim  of  ownership. 
But  successive  periods  of  adverse  possession  by  different 
occupants  cannot  be  united  so  as  to  make  up  the  full 
statutory  period,  unless  there  is  a  privity  of  estate  be- 
tween the  successive  occupants  by  purchase  or  descent. 
Such  a  privity  exists  between  ancestor  and  heir,  grantor 
and  grantee,  devisor  and  devisee,  etc.  But  in  some  States 
the  right  to  unite  successive  possessions  is  denied.  The 
possession  must,  moreover,  be  visible,  notorious,  and  dis- 
tinct. It  must  be  continued  under  such  circumstances  of 
notoriety  that  the  owner  may  be  presumed  to  have  notice 
of  it  and  of  its  extent.  There  arc  two  modes  of  possession 
which  the  law  deems  sufficiently  notorious  and  distinct  to 
constitute  adverse  possession  under  the  statute.  The  first 
mode  is  where  one  enters,  not  asserting  a  right  of  owner- 
ship derived  from  a  deed  or  written  instrument  of  title,  but 


merely  taking  possession  with  claim  of  right.  In  this  case 
the  disseizin  extends  only  to  the  premises  actually  enclosed, 
cultivated,  improved,  or  otherwise  occupied.  The  other 
mode  of  possession  is  where  one  enters  under  color  of  title 
derived  from  a  deed  or  other  instrument,  and  occupies,  cul- 
tivates, or  improves  the  land,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
In  this  case  his  legal  possession  will  be  deemed  generally 
to  extend  to  the  boundaries  or  limits  of  the  property  pre- 
scribed in  the  instrument  of  title,  even  though  this  be  of  no 
legal  validity  in  conveying  a  title.  These  principles  may 
be  considered  as  generally  established  by  the  adjudications 
of  the  different  States,  though  with  various  degrees  of  mod- 
ification and  a  somewhat  different  extent  of  application.  In 
some  of  the  States  rules  embodying  this  distinction  are 
declared  by  statute  ;  this  is  the  ease  in  New  York.  The 
possession  must  also  be  exclusive  during  the  entire  period, 
and  hontile  or  adverse.  If  the  occupancy  be  begun  and 
continued  under  the  owner's  permission,  it  is  not  hostile, 
but  in  recognition  of  his  title.  So  when  the  parties  were 
in  privity  with  each  other,  and  the  possession  was  origin- 
ally taken  in  recognition  of  and  acquiescence  in  the  right 
of  the  real  owner,  a  positive  disclaimer  of  holding  in  sub- 
serviency to  such  title  must  be  made  before  the  possession 
can  become  adverse.  The  question  whether  the  possession 
is  adverse  or  in  recognition  of  the  owner's  title  is  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  jury,  but  what  is  sufficient  to  constitute 
adverse  possession  is  a  question  of  law  for  the  court.  One 
tenant  in  common  may  occupy  the  common  premises  in 
adverse  possession  against  his  cotenant  if  there  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  an  exclusive  claim.  This  would  be  the  case  if 
he  should  exclude  the  other  from  occupying  the  premises, 
and  should  appropriate  the  profits  to  himself  under  a  clnim 
of  exclusive  right.  But  mere  occupancy  of  the  premises  by 
one  tenant  alone  would  not  be  sufficient.  The  statute  of 
limitations  as  applying  to  land  does  not  run  against  the  State 
unless  there  be  an  express  provision  to  that  effect.  The 
same  general  principles  prevail  in  regard  to  the  disabilities 
enumerated  in  the  statute  as  have  been  already  stated  in 
reference  to  actions  upon  contract. 

IV.  ffnit*  in  Courts  of  Equity. — The  statutes  of  limitations 
which  have  been  thus  far  considered  were  not  enacted  with 
reference  to  proceedings  in  equity,  but  only  applied  to  ac- 
tions in  courts  of  law.     In  equitable  procedure  there  was 
therefore  no  binding  obligation  to  enforce  their  provisions, 
It  became,  however,  the  practice  in  equity  to  act  in  obe- 
dience to  these  statutes  in  all  causes  of  action  which  came 
specifically  within  their  provisions,  and  also  to  extend  their 
application  to  other  analogous  cases.     This  was  done  in 
furtherance  of  the  equitable  principle  that  laches  and  re- 
missness  are  to  be  discountenanced  and  disfavored.     But 
courts  of  equity  refuse  to  apply  the  statute  of  limitations 
when  this  would  enable  fraud  to  be  committed  or  would  re- 
sult in  manifest  injustice.     Other  rules  and  principles  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  the  limitation  of  suits  in  equity 
are  stated  in  the  article  upon  LACHES  (which  see).     In  a 
number  of  the  U.  S.  positive  statutes  have  been  enacted 
prescribing  a  fixed  period  of  limitation  for  equitable  suits. 

V.  Criminal    fVfHMeilffoM. — There    have     been     several 
statutes   of   limitation    enacted   in    England    at   different 
periods  applying  to  prosecutions  for  certain  crimes.    Thus, 
by  statute  7  Will.  III.  ch.  3,  it  was  provided  that  no  prosecu- 
tion shall  be  had  in  cases  of  high  treason  whereby  cor- 
ruption of  blood  may  ensue,  except  for  an  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate the  king,  unless  the  bill  of  indictment  be  found 
within  three  years  after  the  offence  was  committed.     So  by 
the  statute  31  Eliz.  ch.  5,  prosecution  by  information  upon 
a  penal   statute  was  limited  to  a  prescribed  period.     In 
New  York  it  is  provided  that  indictments  for  murder  may 
be  found  at  any  time  after  the  death  of  the  person  killed; 
in  all  other  cases  indictments  are  to  be  found  within  five 
years  after  the  commission  of  the  offence,  but  the  time 
during  which  the  defendant  shall  not  have  been  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  State,  or  usually  resident  therein,  shall  not  con- 
stitute any  part  of  this  period.     Statutes  of  an  analogous 
character  exist  in  other  States. 

VI.  Statutes  of  limitations  have  also  been  enacted  in 
many  of  the  States  applying  to  parties  occupying  particu- 
lar official  positions,  as  sheriffs  or  other  officers,  or  to  actions 
of  a  peculiar  character,  as  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  or 
forfeitures  under  a  statute,  etc.    These  need  only  be  referred 
to  for  the  sake  of  completeness.    The  statutes  of  the  various 
States  must  be  specially  consulted.     It  will  have  been  seen 
from  this  discussion  that  the  legislation  upon  the  subject 
of  limitations  depends  largely  upon  a  principle  of  public 
policy.    Its  aim  is  to  quicken  the  diligence  of  creditors  and 
prevent  delay  in  the  enforcement  of  even  righteous  claims. 
It  seeks  to  shield  one  charged  with  crime  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  long  postponement  of  a  prosecution,  as  he  may 
then  lose  the  means  of  making  a  just  defence.     The  justice 
and  expediency  of  these  rules  is  well  illustrated  by  a  prac- 
tice now  becoming  common  with  persons  liable  to  encoun- 
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ter  much  litigation,  at  tin-  time  they  enter  into  a  contract 

to    Btipulat-'  iOH   1"<    i'-    i'lciu-h   muHt  bo    bl 

within  a  brief  period,  vay  sixty  or  ninety  days,  or  perhaps 
a  year.  Although  this  :LL-I  >  >  m.'nt  is  not  a  limitation  in  the 
sense  of  bcin^  imp"-cd  n\  law, yet  it  is  valid,  and  if  reason 
able  becomes  :i  part  of  tlio  contract,  and  will  be  enforced 
hv  the  courts.  Sue.h  stipulations  are  almost  regularly  found 
•u  insurance  politic  a  :ind  in  the  receipt-  of  express  ami  tele- 
graph companies.  (Consult  on  this  general  subject  the 
works  of  Parsons  and  Chilty  0*Contract»  f  Angell  On  Lim- 

;inli'"ii*:    Wilkinson    On     l.iiaHiiliunn  ;  Washhiirn   On    /.'..;/ 

I', -of  i •:*/ :  I'ruNe's  Di'ffnt ;  (Jrceuleaf  On  Evidence,  vol.  ii. ; 
Smith's  Lrndnifj  Cases,  index.) 

QBOBM  I'IIASK.     RKVISKH  tir  T.  W.  DWIUHT. 

Limoges'    [an-.    l,i-mnr!i-r*\,   fil.v    of     France,   capital 
of  the  department  of   Haute  Virnnr,  on    tlio  Vieune  River, 
250  miles  S.  of  Paris.     It  is  one  of  tho   seven   pla< 
which  Christianity  was  planted  about  the  mid-He,  of  the 
third  century;  has  a  famous  breed  of  horse*,  and  is  noted 
for  its  porcelain  manufacture,  a  very  fine  white  por 
earth  having  been  discov ercd  in  its  neighborhood  in  17<'>'<; 
and  it  has  also  some  cotton  and  woollen-mills. 

Lim'onite  [lir.  Atimii'.  "meadow"],  tho  hydrated  ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  often  called  brown  lu-inatite.  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  important  ores  of  iron.  Tho  deposits 
of  limonite  are  peculiarly  local  and  irregular  in  character. 
They  arc  never  found  forming  continuous  strata,  but  are 
(1)  either  the  superficial  deposits  of  chalybeate  waters, 
tilling  fissures  or  cavities  or  encrustin  ^  -Mp.-s  or  accumula- 
ting in  concretionary  or  botryoidal  masses  in  sand,  clay, 
or  gravel;  or  (2)  they  arc  produce!  by  the  oxiilation,  at 
and  near  tho  surface,  of  beds  of  the  carbonate  of  iron  or 
iron  pyrites.  From  their  mode  of  formation  the  deposits 
of  limonite  are  less  extensive,  and  reliable  than  those  of 
other  ores  of  iron,  and  their  irregularities  have  often  been 
a  cause  of  disappointment  and  loss;  but  some  of  them  are 
of  great  extent,  and  they  are  so  numerous  in  many  countries 
that  they  have  always  constituted  one  of  the  great  sources 
from  which  the  supply  of  iron  has  been  derived.  In  the  U.  S. 
valuable  deposits  of  limonite  are  found  in  a  great  number 
of  localities.  They  occur  perhaps  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance in  a  belt  whieh  extends  along  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Alleghanies  from  Now  Kngland  to  Georgia.  Here  they  rest 
on  rocks  of  various  kinds,  such  as  gneiss,  serpentine,  crys- 
talline limestone,  slate,  etc.  From  Pennsylvania  southward 
their  association  with  the  lower  Silurian  limestones  and 
slates  is  such  that  they  have  by  some  writers  been  repre- 
sented as  holding  adelinite  geological  position  in  that  scries 
of  rocks.  It  is  quite  certain,  however,  that  they  are 
altogether  superficial  in  position,  and  form  no  part  of  the 
stratification  of  this  or  any  other  formation.  It  is  prob- 
able, as  suggested  by  Prof.  Frederick  Prime,  that  some  of  the 
brown  haematites  of  Pennsylvania  are  formed  from  the  de- 
composition of  pyrites  along  the  outcrops  of  pyritous 
slates;  but  some  of  the  most  important  deposits  of  this 
belt  are  so  far  removed  from  the  metamorphosed  Paheozoic 
rocks  of  tho  Alleghanies  that  they  can  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  them  —  such  as  tho  limonites  of  Roxbury, 
Ameuia,  and  Staten  Island.  In  the  latter  locality  the  iron 
ore  occurs  at  tho  N.  end  of  the  island  in  superficial  cavities 
in  serpentine  ;  at  the  southern  end,  in  concretionary  masses 
scattered  through  Cretaceous  clays,  with  which  they  are 
evidently  contemporaneous.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
these  deposits  of  limonite  have  been  forming  from  the 
drainage  of  all  the  ferruginous  rocks  of  tho  E.  flank  of  the 
Alleghanies  since  the  beginning  of  the  Cretaceous  age.  In 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  deposits  of  limonite  of  great  ex- 
tent and  purity  are  found  along  the  outcrops  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  limestone.  In  Missouri  a  belt  of  superficial 
limonite  encircles  the  district  which  contains  the  great  de- 
posits of  specular  iron  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  the  ferruginous 
drainage  of  this  district.  The  limonites  which  arc  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  stratified  carbonates  are  best  seen 
in  Southern  Ohio  and  Kastern  Kentucky,  where  pome  of 
the  calcareous  ore-beds  of  the  coal-measures  are  oxidized 
along  their  outcrops,  anil  are  more  or  less  deeply  converted 
into  the  hydrated  sesquioxide. 

n<><i-ir<>n  'in-  is  a  spongy  and  usually  impure  limonite 
which  accumulates  in  marshes  from  the  leaching  of  sur- 
rounding beds  of  sand,  gravel,  etc.  which  eontain  iron. 
Lake  ore  is  the  name  given  to  limonite  whieh  gathers  at 
the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds  which  receive  the  drainage 
of  ferruginous  strata  or  soils.  In  some  of  the  Swedish 
lakes  this  ore  is  dredged  up  periodically,  the  deposit  being 
reproduced  at  intervals  of  one  or  several  years. 

The  mmlHt  operand!  of  the  deposition  of  limonite  is  as 
follows:  Tho  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  insoluble,  but  the  pro- 
toxide is  soluble.  When  organic  matter  is  buried  with 
peroxide  of  iron,  tho  carbon  of  the  organic  matter  t:ik- , 
from  the  iron  ore  one  equivalent  of  oxygen.  It  i 


dissolved  by  atmospheric  water,  and   is  carried  into  any 

Here  tile  iron   is  OXi- 

di/.cd  by  contact  with  the  nir.  and  falls  to  the  bottom  as  the 
hydratod  scs<|nioxidc.  It'  it  linds  there  decomposing  or- 

••I. itlcr.  it  imparts  to  it  a  portion  of  its  oxygi 
form  carbonic  acid,  and  tloats  off  to  gather  more  oxyL"  n. 
As  long  as  any  organic  matter  remains  the  iron  oscillates 
•  •  and  bottom  of  the  water:  when  it  has 
all  been  oxidued,  it  accumulates  us  bug  or  lake  ore.  Thus, 
iron  becomes  a  carrier  of  oxygen  in  the  aeneous  circulation 
of  the  globe,  as  it  does  in  tho  hirinal  circulation  of  animals. 
The  iridescent  film  so  frequently  seen  on  pools  of  water  is 
limunite  formed  in  the  manner  described  above. 

Chalylieate  ,-priugs  throw  down  a  yellow  or  brownish 
precipitate  in  the  channels  or  reservoirs  through  whicb 
their  waters  flow  when  they  come  in  conta-t  with  the  air, 
and  the  iron  they  contain  U  o\idi/.rd.  This  precipitate  is 
limonite.  If  it  remains  as  a  ponder,  it  is  called  yellow 
ochre;  if  it  is  brown  it  contain-  inan^ancse.  and  is  known 
as  "nrnher"  or"Spanish  brown."  It  may,  however, form 

COncretioniLiy  masses  with  a  radiated  structure  or  successive 

layer  of  solid  limonite  many  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  most  of  the  great  limonite  beds  found  along  the 
Hanks  of  tho  Alleghanies  and  elsewhere  bare  accumulated 
in  this  way. 

Pure  limonite  contains  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  but 
it  often  contains  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  80 
that  its  average  yield  of  iron  does  not  reach  50  per  cent. 
The  quality  of  the  iron  made  from  it  is  sometimes  excellent, 
as  is  attested  by  the  good  repute  of  tin'  Koxl.nry  and  other 
limonite  irons.  It  generally  contains  too  much  phosphorus, 
however,  to  be  successfully  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel.  From  their  fusibility  the  brown  hu-matites  are  very 
useful  adjuncts  in  the  smelting  of  the  more  refractory 
magnetites  and  specular  ores,  and  their  employment  in  this 
connection  has  caused  them  to  be  largely  mined  and  highly 
valued.  ,1.  S.  XI.WHKHHV. 

Limousin',  a  former  province  of  Central  France,  com- 
prised the  present  departments  of  Correie,  Creuse,  Dor- 
dogne,  and  Vienne.  Its  capital  was  Limoges.  It  gave 
name  to  a  mediaeval  dialect  which  prevailed  through  much 
of  Southern  France,  and  bad  a  considerable  poetic  and 
romantic  literature. 

Liinoux',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Aude, 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Aude  in  a  fertile  valley  which 
produces  much  grain  and  the  famous  wine  of  Blanqucttedc 
Limoux,  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth, 
yarn,  and  articles  of  iron  and  brass.  Pop.  7600. 

Lim'pct  [dr.  Arirdc],  a  name  applied  loosely  to  many 
LM-I'  rupod  mollusks,  but  appropriately  belonging  to  tho 
Patcllidiv.  of  which  i'atella  is  the  typical  genus.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  but  are  less  frequent  on  our 
Atlantic  coast  than  in  most  others.  l'<it<-ll,i  ni/./n, •/«,  tho 
common  European  limpet;  is  extensively  used  for  fish-bait 
and  for  human  food.  Many  species  are  fossil.  The  living 
shells  adhere  to  rocks  by  atmospheric  pressure.  They 
slowly  bore  into  wood  or  chalk  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  Calyptra;idae  are  called  bonnet  or  cup  limpets.  The 
keyhole  limpets  are  t'imnm-1/a.  The  J',irinnj,li,,ri  are  called 
duck's-bill  limpets.  The  genus  Aacyliu  includes  tho  river 
limpets.  The  limpets  of  tropical  shores  have  in  many  spe- 
cies extremely  beautiful  shells.  Many  of  them  are  edible. 

Lin'acre,  orLynacer  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,b.  at  Canter- 
bury, England,  about  1460  ;  studied  at  Oxford  and  on  the 
Continent;  became  fellow  of  All  Souls',  Oxford,  in  1484, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  physic  :  was  an  associate  of 
Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Lily  in  introducing  into  Kngland  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  from  which  language  ho  made  elegant 
translations  of  Galen  into  Latin  ;  studied  theology,  and  in 
1518  became  a  prebendary  of  York:  founded  the  College 
of  Physicians  at  London  (1518),  was  its  president  for  life, 
and  was  physician  io  Henry  VIII.  and  his  family.  D.  in 
London  Oct.  20,  1524.  His  translation  of  Galen's  DC 
Sanitate  Tamila  appeared  in  1517,  the  Millie/a*  .U- </•;«// 
\n  1519,  and  the  De  Tempcramentii  in  1521.  He  published 
in  1.V24  a  treatise  on  tho  rules  of  Latin  prose  composition, 
I),  Emntdata  Structurn  Lutini  Sermonit,  lib.  fl. 

Linn'res,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Jacn,  is  well  built 
nnd  flourishing.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  rich 
copper  and  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  10.567. 

Linck'lacn,  post-tp.  of  Chenango  co.,  X.  V..  has  4 
factories.     Pop.  \>2f>. 

Linc'oln,  a  fertile  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Ni- 
nirara.  Cap.  St.  Catharines.  Pop.,  including  Niagara 
Town.  24.365. 

Lincoln,  or  Lincolnshire,  county  of  England,  ex- 
tending along  the  North  Sea  from  the  Wash  to  the  Hum-     t 
bcr.    Area,  2776  square  miles.     Pop.  412,246.    The  ground 
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is  very  low  along  the  coast ;  in  some  places  it  must  be  pro- 
tected by  dikes  against  inundations  of  the  sea.  But  from 
the  coast  it  gradually  rises  until  it  swells  into  high  chalk 
hills  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  the  so-called 
Wolds.  The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile  and  cultivated 
with  great  care.  Large  crops  of  wheat  and  oats  are  raised, 
and  fine  breeds  of  horses,  short-horned  cattle,  and  long- 
woolled  sheep  are  reared.  Immense  flocks  of  geese  are  fed 
on  the  fens  along  the  shore. 

Lincoln,  city  of  England,  the  capital  of  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  on  the  Witham.  It  is  an  old  city,  with  a  fine 
cathedral,  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  524  feet  long, 
250  feet  wide,  and  one  of  the  finest  church-buildings  in 
England ;  large  foundries  and  manufactures  of  hardware, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  corn  and  wool.  Pop.  26,762. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  E.  Arkansas.  Area,  080  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Arkansas  River,  S.  W. 
by  Saline  River,  and  is  bisected  by  Bayou  Bartholomew. 
It  is  well  wooded,  and  produces  cotton,  grain,  and  buy. 
Cap.  Star  City.  It  was  formed  after  the  census  of  1S70." 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota.  Area,  800  square 
miles.  Its  E.  border  is  washed  by  the  Big  Stone  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Iowa.  It  contains  much  fertile 
land.  Cap.  Canton.  Pop.  712. 

Lincoln,  county  of  N.  E.  Georgia,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
South  Carolina,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savan- 
nah River.  Area,  260  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  but  gen- 
erally fertile.  Gold,  iron,  novaculite  (hone-stone),  and  gran- 
ite are  found.  Grain  and  cotton  are  staple  products.  Flour 
is  the  chief  manufacture.  Cap.  Lincolnton.  Pop.  5413. 

Lincoln,  county  of  Central  Kansas.  Area,  720  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Saline  River  and  its  affluents. 
The  county  contains  saline  marshes.  The  soil  is  adapted  to 
grazing  and  grain-culture.  Cap.  Pottersburg.  Pop.  516. 
Lincoln,  county  of  E.  Central  Kentucky.  Area,  350 
square  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  blue-grass  region,  with  a 
diversified  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  Grain  and  live-stock 
are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Knox- 
ville  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  Cap. 
Stanford.  Pop.  10,947. 

Lincoln,  parish  of  N.  W.  Louisiana,  formed  in  1873 
from  parts  of  Union,  Jackson,  flaiborne,  and  Bienville. 
Area,  550  square  miles.  Cap.  Vienna. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  Maine,  partly  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Kenncbec  River.  Area,  550  square  miles.  It 
has  a  deeply  indented  coast-line,  with  numerous  good  har- 
bors. The  soil  is  good.  Live-stock  and  wool  are  leading 
products.  Lumber,  cooperage,  and  brick  are  manufactured. 
Shipbuilding  and  maritime  pursuits  are  important  interests. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  R.  R. 
Cap.  Wiscassett.  Pop.  25,597. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  432 
square  miles.  Pop.  not  reported  in  census  of  1870. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  W.  Mississippi.  Area,  540  square 
miles.  It  is  an  undulating  and  fertile  region.  Cotton  and 
corn  are  staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
New  Orleans  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  R.  R.  Cap. 
Brookhaven.  Pop.  10,184. 

Lincoln,  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  E.  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  It  is  uneven,  but  very  fertile,  especially  in 
the  valleys.  Area,  648  square  miles.  Products,  tobacco, 
wool,  live-stock,  and  grain.  Cap.  Troy.  Pop.  15,960. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  W.  Nebraska.  Area,  2592  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Platte  River  and  its  forks, 
and  by  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  North  Platte.  Pop. 
17  j  largely  increased  since  census  of  1870. 

Lincoln,  county  of  S.  E.  Nevada.  Estimated  area, 
13,600  square  miles.  Cap.  Pioche.  Pop.  2985. 

Lincoln,  county  of  New  Mexico,  bounded  E.  by 
Texas.  Area,  about  13,000  square  miles.  The  E.  part  is 
a  portion  of  the  Llano  Estacado.  The  W.  is  broken  by 
mountain-ranges.  The  county  contains  large  Indian  res- 
ervations and  considerable  arable  land.  Some  grain  is  pro- 
duced. The  county  is  traversed  by  Pecos  River.  Pop.  1803. 
Lincoln,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  North  Carolina, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Catawba  River,  and  traversed  by  the 
Little  Catawba.  Area,  250  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  but 
generally  fertile.  It  abounds  in  valuable  iron  ore.  Grain 
is  the  chief  product.  Cap.  Lincolnton.  Pop.  9573. 

Lincoln,  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  by  Alabama. 
Area,  580  square  miles.  It  is  uneven,  but  very  fertile,  pro- 
ducing cotton,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  live-stock  in  large 
quantities.  Leather  is  the  chief  article  of  manufacture. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Winchester  and  Alabama 
R.  R.  Cap.  Fayetteville.  Pop.  28,050. 

Lincoln,  county  of  W.  West  Virginia.  Area,  380  square 
miles.  It  is  very  fertile  and  beautifully  diversified.  Coal 


and  iron  abound.  Corn  and  tobacco  arc  produced.  It  is 
traversed  by  Uuyandotte  River.  Cap.  Ilamlin.  Pop.  5053. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  252. 

Lincoln,  post-v.  of  Placer  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Oregon 
branch  of  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Sierra  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  616. 

Lincoln,  post-v.  of  Cedar  Creek  hundred,  Sussex  CO., 
Del.,  on  the  Junction  and  Breakwater  R.  R.  Pop.  130. 

Lincoln,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Logan  co.,  111.,  28  miles  N.  E. 
of  Springfield,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Indianapolis 
Bloomington  and  Western,  and  the  Toledo  Wabash  and 
Western  R.  Rs.,  contains  a  college,  5  schools,  13  churches, 
a  library,  a  coal-shaft,  3  flouring-mills,  a  manufactory  of 
smut-mills,  1  foundry,  a  carriage  and  2  wagon  shops,  3 
banks,  4  weekly  newspaper?,  nnd  a  large  number  of 
stores.  Principal  occupation,  agricultural  pursuits.  Pop. 
about  4450.  SMITH  A  MILLS,  Ens.  '•' HEBALD." 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Hendricks  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1502. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  558. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1063. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Adair  co.,  la.     Pop.  531. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  la.     Pop.  170. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Appanoose  co.,  la.     Pop.  586. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.     Pop.  462. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  la.     Pop.  427. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Ccrro  Gordo  co.,  la.     Pop.  279. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  la.    Pop.  299. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  la.     Pop.  213. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Grundy  co.,  la.     Pop.  206. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  la.     Pop.  88. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Iowa  co.,  la.     Pop.  394. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  la.     Pop.  954. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Mitchell  co.,  la.     Pop.  493. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Monona  co.,  la.     Pop.  308. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  la.     Pop.  195. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Page  co.,  la.     Pop.  6-15. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  la.     Pop.  440. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Poweshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  658. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.     Pop.  205. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Scott  co.,  la.     Pop.  1038. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Story  co.,  la.     Pop.  243. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Tama  co.,  la.     Pop.  220. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  la.     Pop.  560. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Winncshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  822. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1490. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Dickinson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  398. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  516. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  2012. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Neosho  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  745. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1533. 

Lincoln,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Pcnobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
European  and  North  American  R.  R.  and  on  the  Penobscot 
River,  has  3  hotels  and  manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  1530. 

Lincoln,  post-tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Fitch- 
burg  R.  R.,  has  a  high  school,  2  churches,  and  milk-dairying 
and  market-gardening  are  principal  pursuits.  Pop.  791. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1188. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Isabella  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  672. 

Lincoln,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Lake  Michigan  and  Little  Sable  River.  Pop.  of  tp.  165. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Midland  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  322. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Osceola  eo.,  Mich.     Pop.  334. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Blue  Earth  CO.,  Minn.     Pop.  495. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Andrew  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2680. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Caldwell  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  589. 

Lincoln,  a  v.  (Kenton  P.  0.)  and  tp.  of  Christian  co., 
Mo.  Pop.  of  v.  81  ;  of  tp.  1440. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1100. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  943. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Daviess  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  736. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  209. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  555. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Nodaway  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1042. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1057. 

Lincoln,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Nebraska  and  of  Lancaster  co., 
at  the  junction  of  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska,  the  Burling- 
ton and  Missouri  River,  and  the  Midland  Pacific  R.  Rs.  It 
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1ms  a  handsome  cnpitol  building,  S:  -ny,  anil  in- 

sane asylum,  a  high  school,  government  po.«t-otiice  l>uildin<_', 
21  churches.  -  theatres,  the  usual  charitable  and  secret  or- 
ders, penitentiary,  a  State  intelligence  agency,  9  newspa- 
per-,  :i  I. links,  I)  hotels,  3  flouring-inills,  machine-shops, 
.ictory,  a  fire  department,  gasworks,  and 
the  usual  stores.      Top.  -111. 
WII.I.IXM  i'.  CI.DVD,  Kn.  "NEBRASKA  STATE  REGISTER." 

l.iiiroln,  tp.  «f  Washington  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  276. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  (irafton  co.,  N.  11.,  among  the  Fran- 
conia  .Mountains,  21  miles  from  Plymouth,  is  a  place  of 
summer  resort.  :md  has  one  hotel.  Pop.  71. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Lincoln  oo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  888. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  New  hanover  co.,  X.  ('.     Pop.  1359. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  .Morrow  co.,  0.     Pop.  015. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1399. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  532. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Providence  co.,  R.  I.,  contains  many 
important  manufacturing  villages.  Pop.  7>Mi. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Darlington  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1845. 

Lincoln,  post-tp.  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  9  miles  N.  K.  of 
Middlcbury,  has  4  churches  anil  extensive  manufactures  of 
lumber  and  wooden  wares.  Pop.  1174. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Braxton  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1642. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Lewis  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  11C4. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  2127. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Pocahontas  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1015. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Tyler  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1615. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1559. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  433. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  911. 

Lincoln,  post-tp.  of  Kewaunce  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  680. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1137. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  287. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Trempoaleau  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  822. 

Lincoln,  tp.  of  Wood  oo.,  Wis.     Pop.  229. 

Lincoln  (ABRAHAM),  the   sixteenth  President  of  the 
U.  S.,  b.  Feb.  12,  1809,  in  Laruo  (then  Hardin)  co.,  Ky.,  in 
a  cabin  on  Nolin  Creek,  3  miles  W.  of  Hodgensville.     His 
parents  were  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.     Of  his 
ancestry  and  early  years  the  little  that  is  known  may  best 
be  given  in  his  own   language:  "My  parents  were  both 
born  in  Virginia,  of  undistinguished  families — second  fam- 
ilies, perhaps  I  should  say.     My  mother,  who  died  in  my  ' 
tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of 
whom  now  remain  in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  co.,  111. 
My  paternal  grandfather.  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from 
Rockbridge  co.,  Va..  to  Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782,  where 
a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by  Indians — not  in  battle, 
but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the 
t'on-st.     His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia 
from  Berks  co..  Pa.     An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the 
New  England  family  of  the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  | 
more  definite  than  a  similarity  of  Christian  names  in  both 
families,  such  n<  Kim-di,  Levi,  Mordcsai,  Solomon,  Abra- 
ham, and  the  like.     My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  i 
was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  ho  grew  up  literally  without  ; 
education.     He  removed  from  Kentucky  to  what  is  now 
Spencer  co.,  Ind.,  in  my  eighth  year.    We  reached  our  new 
home  about  the  time  the  State  came  into  the  Union.     It 
was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals still  in  the  woods.     There  I  grow  up.     There  were 
some  schools,  so  called,  but  no  qualification  was  over  re- 
quired of  a  teacher  beyond  rftufiu',  ir/-itin',  a»d  cipherin'  to 
the  rule  of  three.     If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand 
Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  ho  was 
looked  upon  as  a  wizard.    There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  S 
excite  ambition  for  education.     01"  course,  when  I  camo  of  ! 
ago  I  did  not  know  much.     Still,  somehow,  I  could  read, 
write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all.    I  I 
have  not  been  to  school  since.     The  little  advance  I  now  j 
(1859)  have  upon  this  store  of  education  I  have  picked  up 
from  time  to  time  under  the-pressure  of  necessity.     I  was 
raised  to  farm-work,  which  I  continued  till  I  was  twenty- 
two.     At  twenty-one   I  came  to  Illinois,  and  passed  the  ' 
first  year  in  Macon  oo.     Then  I  got  to  N'ew  Salem,  at  that 
time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  en.,  where  I  remained 
a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store.     Then  came  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers — a  ; 
success  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had 
since.     I  went  the  campaign,  was  elated;  ran  for  the  leg- 
islature the  same  year  (1832),  and  was  beaten,  the  only 
time  I  ever  have  been  beaten  by  the  people.    The  next  and 
three  succeeding  biennial  elections  I  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature :  I  was  not  a  candidate  afterwards.     During  this 
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legislative  period  I  had  studied  law,  and  removed  to  Spring- 

tielil   to  practl-e  it.      In   1-  |ii    1   v\:l-  '   ' 

house  of  Congress  ;   was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
From   Isl'.l  to    Is,:>4,  both  inclusive,  I  practised  law  more 
assiduously  than  ever  before.     Always  a  Whig  in  politics, 
and  generally  on  the  Whig  electoral  tickets,  making  n 
canvasses,  I  was  losing  interest  in  poUtiH  when  the  i 
of  the  .Missouri  I'oinpromiso  aroused   me  a  gain.     What  I 
have  done  since  then  is  pretty  well  known." 

The  early  residence  of  Lincoln  in  Indiana  was  16  miles 
N.  of  the  Ohio  Hi  ver,  on  Little  I'iL'eun  ( 'reek,  1  i  miles  I], 
of  tientryville,  within  the  present  town.ship  of  Carter.  Hero 
his  mother  died  Del.  .">,  1*1«.  and  next  year  his  father  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Sally  (Hush;  ,l,,hn-ton  of  Kli/.uhethtown.  Ky. 
She  was  an  afl'ectionaN  nt.  ti,  whom  Abraham 

was  indebted  for  his  first  encouragement  to  study.  He  be- 
came an  eager  reader,  and  the  few  books  owned  in  the 
vicinity  were  many  times  perused.  He  worked  frequently 
for  the  neighbors  as  a  farm  laborer,  was  for  some  time  clerk 
in  a  store  at  (jcntryville,  and  became  famous  throughout 
that  region  for  his  athletic  powers,  his  fondness  for  argu- 
ment, his  inexhaustible  fund  of  humorous  anecdote,  as  well 
as  for  mock  oratory  and  the  composition  of  rude  satirical 
verses.  In  1828  he  made  a  trading  voyage  to  New  Orleans 
as  "  bow-hand  "  on  a  llatboat :  removed  to  Illinois  in  1830 ; 
helped  his  father  build  a  log  house  and  clear  a  farm  on 
the  N.  fork  of  Sangamon  River,  10  miles  W.  of  Dccatur, 
and  was  for  some  time  employed  in  splitting  rails  for  the 
fences — a  fact  which  was  prominently  brought  forward  for 
a  political  purpose  thirty  years  later.  In  the  spring  of 
1831  he,  with  two  of  his  relatives,  was  hired  to  build  a  flat- 
boat  on  the  Sangamon  River  and  navigate  it  to  New  Or- 
leans ;  the  boat  "  stuck  "  on  a  mill-dam,  and  was  got  off 
with  great  labor  through  an  ingenious  mechanical  device 
which  led  some  years  later  to  Lincoln's  taking  out  a  patent 
for  "an  improved  method  for  lifting  vessels  over  shoals." 
This  voyage  was  memorable  for  another  reason — the  sight 
of  slaves  chained,  maltreated,  and  flogged  at  New  Orleans 
was  the  origin  of  his  deep  convictions  upon  the  slavery 
question.  Returning  from  this  voyage,  ho  became  a  resi- 
dent for  several  years  at  New  Salem,  a  recently  settled  vil- 
lage on  the  Sangamon,  where  he  was  successively  a  clerk, 
grocer,  surveyor,  and  postmaster,  and  acted  as  pilot  to  the 
first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  Sangamon.  Here  he 
studied  law,  interested  himself  in  local  politics  after  his 
return  from  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  became  known  as  an 
effective  "  stump-speaker."  The  subject  of  his  first  politi- 
cal speech  was  the  improvement  of  the  channel  of  the  San- 
gamon, and  the  chief  ground  on  which  he  announced  him- 
self (1832)  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  was  his  advocacy 
of  this  popular  measure,  on  winch  subject  his  practical 
experience  made  him  the  highest  authority.  Elected  to 
the  legislature  in  1834  as  a  "Henry  Clay  Whig,"  he  rapidly 
acquired  that  command  of  language  and  that  homely  but 
forcible  rhetoric  which,  added  to  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  people  from  which  he  sprang,  made  him  more  than 
a  match  in  debate  for  his  few  well-educated  opponents. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  he  soon  established  himself 
at  Springfield,  where  the  State  capital  was  located  in  1839, 
largely  through  his  influence :  became  a  successful  pleader 
in  the  State,  circuit,  and  district  courts;  married  (1842)  a 
lady  belonging  to  a  prominent  family  in  Lexington,  Ky. ; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Presidential  campaigns  of  1840 
and  1844  as  candidate  for  elector  on  the  Harrison  and  Clay 
tickets, and  in  1846  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives over  the  celebrated  Peter  Cartwright.  During 
his  single  term  in  Congress  Lincoln  did  not  attain  any 
prominence.  He  voted  for  the  reception  of  anti-slavery 
petitions,  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  the  Wilmot  proviso,  but  was 
chiefly  remembered  for  the  stand  he  took  against  the 
Mexican  war.  For  «evcral  years  thereafter  he  took  com- 
paratively little  intercut  in  politics,  but  gained  a  leading 
position  at  the  Springfield  bar.  Two  or  three  non-politi- 
cal lectures  and  a  eulogy  upon  Henry  Clay  (1852)  aiHc<l 
nothing  to  his  reputation.  In  1854  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  by  the  Kansas- Nebraska  act  aroused 
Lincoln  from  his  indifference,  "like  a  fire -bell  in  the 
night,"  and  in  attacking  that  measure  he  had  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  knowing  perfectly  well  the  motives 
and  the  record  of  its  author,  Stephen  A.  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nnis.  then  popularly  designated  as  the  "Little  Giant."  The 
latter  came  to  Springfield  in  Oct.,  1854,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  State  Fair,  to  vindicate  his  policy  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  "  Anti-Nebraska  "  Whigs,  remembering  that  Lincoln  had 
often  measured  his  strength  with  Douglas  in  the  Illinois 
legislature  and  before  the  Springfield  courts,  engaged  him 
to  improvise  a  reply.  This  speech,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  heard  it,  was  one  of  the  great  efforts  of  Lincoln's  life, 
certainly  the  most  effective  in  Ul  whole  career.  It  took  the 
audience  by  storm,  and  from  that  moment  it  was  felt  that 
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Douglas  hnd  met  his  match.  Lincoln  was  accordingly  selected 
as  the  Anti-Nebraska  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  place 
of  Gen.  Shields,  whose  term  expired  Mar.  4,  1855,  and  led 
in  several  ballots,  but  Trumbull  was  ultimately  chosen.  The 
armed  conflict  on  the  soil  of  Kansas,  which  Lincoln  had  pre- 
dicted, soon  began ;  the  result  was  the  disruption  of  the  Whigs 
and  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party.  At  the  Blooin- 
ington  State  convention  in  1856,  where  the  new  party  first 
assumed  form  in  Illinois,  Lincoln  made  an  impressive  ad- 
dress, in  which  for  the  first  time  he  took  distinctive  ground 
against  slavery  in  itself.  At  the  national  Republican  con- 
vention at  Philadelphia  (June  17),  after  the  nomination  of 
Fremont,  Lincoln  was  put  forward  by  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion for  the  Vice-Presidency,  and  received  on  the  first  bal- 
lot 110  votes  against  259  for  William  L.  Dayton.  He  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  canvass,  being  on  the  electoral 
ticket.  In  1858,  Lincoln  was  unanimously  nominated  by 
the  Republican  State  convention  as  its  candidate  for  the 
V.  S.  Senate  in  place  of  Douglas,  and  in  his  speech  of  ac- 
ceptance used  the  celebrated  illustration  of  a  "  house  di- 
vided against  itself"  on  the  slavery  question,  which  was 
perhaps  the  cause  of  his  defeat.  The  great  debate  car- 
ried on  at  all  the  principal  towns  of  Illinois  between  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  as  rival  Senatorial  candidates  resuHril 
at  the  time  in  the  election  of  the  latter,  but  being  widely 
circulated  as  a  campaign  document,  it  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  country  upon  the  former  as  the  clearest  and  most  con- 
vincing exponent  of  Republican  doctrine.  Early  in  1859 
he  began  to  be  named  in  Illinois  as  a  suitable  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidential  campaign  of  the  ensuing 
year;  and  a  political  address  delivered  at  the  Cooper  In- 
stitute, N.  Y.,  Feb.  27,  1860,  followed  by  similar  speeches 
at  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  elsewhere  in  New  England, 
first  made  him  known  to  the  Eastern  States  in  the  light  by 
which  he  had  lung  been  regarded  at  home.  By  the  Repub- 
lican State  convention  which  met  at  Decatur,  111.,  May  9 
and  10,  Lincoln  was  unanimously  endorsed  for  the  Presi- 
dency. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  two  rails,  said  to  have 
been  split  by  his  hands  thirty  years  before,  wero  brought 
into  the  convention,  and  the  incident  contributed  much  to 
his  popularity.  The  National  Republican  convention  at 
Chicago,  after  spirited  efforts  mado  in  favor  of  Seward, 
Chase,  and  Bates,  nominated  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency, 
with  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice-Presidont  (May  18),  at  the 
same  time  adopting  a  vigorous  anti-slavery  platform.  The 
Democratic  party  having  been  disorganized  and  presenting 
two  candidates,  Douglas  and  Hreekeuridge,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  "  American  "  party  having  put  forward  John  Bell  of 
Tennessee,  the  Republican  victory  was  an  easy  one,  Lincoln 
being  elected  Nov.  6  by  a  large  plurality,  comprehending 
nearly  all  the  Northern  States,  but  none  of  the  Southern. 
Tho  secession  of  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States  was 
the  immediate  result,  followed  a  few  months  later  by  that 
of  the  border  slave  States  and  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
civil  war.  The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  became  thence- 
forth merged  in  the  history  of  his  country.  None  of  the 
details  of  the  vast  conflict  which  filled  the  remainder 
of  Lincoln's  life  can  here  be  given;  they  will  be  found 
under  more  appropriate  headings.  Narrowly  escaping 
projected  assassination  by  avoiding  Baltimore  on  his 
journey  to  the  capital,  he  reached  Washington  Feb.  23, 
and  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  U.  S.  Mar.  4, 
1861.  Lincoln  called  to  his  cabinet  his  principal  ri- 
vals for  the  Presidential  nomination,  Seward,  Chase, 
Cameron,  and  Bates;  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
Union  Democrats,  headed  by  Douglas ;  called  out  75,000 
militia  from  the  several  States  upon  the  first  tidings  of  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumtcr  (Apr.  15);  proclaimed  a 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports  (Apr.  19) ;  called  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  for  July  4,  from  which  he  asked  and 
obtained  400,0.00  men  and  8400,000,000  for  the  war;  placed 
McClellan  at  the  head  of  the  Federal  army  on  Gen.  Scott's 
resignation  (Oct.  31):  appointed  Edwin  M.  Stanton  secre- 
tary of  war  (Jan.  14,  1862),  and  on  Sept.  22, 1862,  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  freedom  of  all  slaves  in  the 
States  and  parts  of  States  then  in  rebellion  from  and  after 
Jan.  1, 1863.  This  was  the  crowning  act  of  Lincoln's  career 
— the  act  by  which  he  will  be  chiefly  known  through  all 
future  time — and  it  decided  the  war.  On  Oct.  16,  1863, 
President  Lincoln  called  for  300,000  volunteers  to  replace 
those  whose  term  of  enlistment  had  expired  ;  made  a  cele- 
brated and  touching,  though  brief,  address  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Gettysburg  military  cemetery,  Nov.  19, 1863 ;  commis- 
sioned Ulysses  S.  Grant  lieutenant-general  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  U.  S.  Mar.  9, 1864;  was  re-elected 
President  in  November  of  the  same  year  by  a  large  major- 
ity over  Gen.  McClellan,  with  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennes- 
see as  Vice-Pi  esident;  delivered  a  very  remarkable  address 
at  his  second  inauguration,  Mar.  4,  1865  ;  visited  the  army 
before  Richmond  the  same  month,  entered  the  capital  of 
the  Confederacy  the  day  after  its  fall,  and  upon  the  sur- 


render of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  army  (Apr.  9)  was  activelv 
engaged  in  devising  generous  plans  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Union,  when  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  Apr. 
14,  ho  was  shot  in  his  box  at  Ford's  theatre,  Washington, 
by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  fanatical  actor,  and  expired  early 
on  the  following  morning,  Apr.  15,  1865.  Almost  simul- 
taneously a  murderous  attack  was  made  upon  William  H. 
Seward,  the  secretary  of  state.  At  noon  on  the  15th,  An- 
drew Johnson  assumed  the  Presidency,  and  active  measures 
were  taken  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Booth  and  the 
execution  of  his  principal  accomplices.  The  funeral  of 
President  Lincoln  was  conducted  with  unexampled  solem- 
nity and  magnificence.  He  was  buried  at  Oak  Ridge  Ceme- 
tery, near  Springfield,  111.,  on  May  4,  and  his  remains  were 
placed  in  an  appropriate  tomb,  surmounted  by  a  statue, 
Oct.  15,  1874.  The  leaders  and  citi/ens  of  the  expiring 
Confederacy  expressed  genuine  indignation  at  the  murder 
of  a  generous  political  adversary;  foreign  nations  took 
part  in  mourning  the  death  of  a  statesman  who  had  ap- 
proved himself  a  true  representative  of  American  nation- 
ality; the  freedmen  of  the  South  almost  worshipped  the 
memory  of  their  deliverer;  and  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  great  nation  he  had  saved  awarded  him  a  place  in  its 
affections  second  only  to  that  held  by  Washington.  The 
characteristics  of  Abraham  Lincoln  have  become  familiarly 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world.  His  tall,  gaunt,  un- 
gainly figure,  homely  countenance,  and  his  shrewd  mother- 
wit,  shown  in  his  efU-lirated  conversations  overflowing  in 
humorous  and  pointed  anecdote,  combined  with  an  accurate 
intuitive  appreciation  of  the  questions  of  the  time,  are  rec- 
ognized as  forming  the  best  type  of  a  period  of  American 
history  now  rapidlv  passing  away.  (Sre  biographies  by  Dr. 
J.  G.  'Holland  (1865),  J.  N.  Arnold  (1868),  and  Ward  H. 
Lamon  (1872).)  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Lincoln  (Gen.  BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Hingham,  Mass., Feb. 
3,  1733;  was  a  farmer  in  his  native  town  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  ;  had  been  a  local  magistrate,  a  colonel 
of  militia,  and  several  times  a  representative  in  the  colonial 
legislature  and  the  provincial  congress,  and  was  secretary 
of  the  latter  body  and  member  of  its  committee  of  corre- 
spondence in  1774,  when,  having  taken  an  active  part  in 
organizing  and  training  the  Continental  soldiery,  he  was 
appointed  major-general  of  the  State  troops.  He  obtained 
the  favor  of  Washington  during  the  siege  of  Boston  ;  com- 
manded an  expedition  which  in  June,  1776,  cleared  Boston 
harbor  of  British  vessels  ;  led  a  body  of  Massachusetts 
militia  at  the  battle  of  White  Plains  and  in  the  ensuing  en- 
gagemcnts  (1776);  brought  a  new  levy  of  militia  to  the  aid 
of  Washington  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  in  Feb.,  1777;  was 
appointed  by  Congress,  at  Washington's  request,  a  major- 
general  in  the  Continental  service  Feb.  19;  was  surprised 
and  nearly  captured  at  Bound  Brook  Apr.  13:  co-operated 
with  Schuyler  in  the  summer  campaign  against  Burgoync, 
for  which  he  raised  a  fresh  body  of  New  England  militia; 
joined  Gates  as  second  in  command  Sept.  29  ;  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bemus  Heights,  near  Saratoga, 
Oct.  8,  and  disabled  from  active  service  until  Aug.,  1778, 
when  he  joined,  and  was  in  September  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  Southern  army.  Arriving  at  Charles- 
ton Dec.  4,  he  was  chiefly  occupied  for  several  months  in 
warding  off  the  several  demonstrations  made  by  the  British 
general  Prevost  against  that  city  after  the  fall  of  Savannah  ; 
lost  one-fourth  of  his  forces  by  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Ashe  at 
Brier  Creek  Mar.  2,  1779;  unsuccessfully  attacked  the 
enemy's  works  at  Stone  Ferry  June  20;  joined  D'Estaing 
in  September  in  his  fruitless  siege  of  Savannah,  and  after 
the  bloody  repulse  of  Oct.  9  returned  to  Charleston,  which 
in  the  spring  of  1780  was  besieged  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  Gen.  Arbuthnot  with  greatly  superior  forces.  The  do- 
fence  was  skilfully  and  strenuously  conducted,  but  Lincoln 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  May  12,  and  was  allowed  to  go  to 
his  home  at  Hingham  on  parole.  Exchanged  in  the  spring 
of  1781,  ho  joined  Washington  on  the  Hudson,  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  was  deputed  to  receive  the 
sword  of  Cornwallis  on  his  surrender.  Elected  by  Congress 
secretary  of  war  in  Oct.,  1781,  he  held  that  office  three 
years,  after  which  he  retired  to  his  farm  at  Hingham.  In 
1786-87  he  commanded  the  Massachusetts  militia  in  the 
suppression  of  Shays's  rebellion ;  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1787  ;  was  appointed  collector 
of  the  port  of  Boston  in  1789,  and  held  that  office  for  twenty 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  in  1789  made 
a  treaty  with  the  Creek  Indians,  and  in  1793  was  employed 
in  an  unsuccessful  negotiation  with  the  Ohio  Indians.  In 
his  habits  he  was  a  model  of  temperance  and  morality,  was 
deeply  religious,  and  for  many  years  a  deacon  in  the  church 
of  his  native  town.  D.  at  Hingham  May  9,  1810.  (See 
his  Life,  by  Francis  Bowen,  in  Sparks's  American  Biog- 
raplii/.  2d  series,  vol.  xiii.) 

Lincoln  (Exocn).  b.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Dec.  28, 1788, 
a  son  of  Levi  Lincoln  (1749-1820);  studied  at  Harvard 
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College;  became  a  lawyer  in  1811;  settled  at  l-'rvi'lmr^. 
Me.,  tin'  mnery  of  which  lionutiful  forest -town  ! 
scribed  in  a  poem  entitled  The  Yillinjf,  UM<|  in  IM9  re- 
moved to  Paris,  Mr.  ;  was  u  member  oi'  Congress  1818-26, 
and  governor  of  Miiini'  l*L'7-29.  He  delivered  a  poem  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  tbe  Lovewell's  Fund  ti^ht, 
u;ts  a  warm  friend  of  tin1  Indians,  and  left  valuable  his- 
torical manuscripts,  some  of  which  were,  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Muine  Jliitorical  Collection!.  D.  at 
Augusta,  Me.,  Oct.  8,  1829. 

Lincoln  (.lonv  LARKIN),  b.  at  Boston,  M 
1817;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  ls,"ji;  studied 
theology  at  Newton  Seminary;  was  tutor  at  Brown  I'ni- 
versity  1838-40;  and  after  passing  some  years  in  Europo 
•  U'cted  profonorof  Latin  intbe  same  institution  Isil. 
Ho  has  edited  ,s'. /,,(,•„„«  /•,•„,„  I,;,-,,  i  IMTi,  the  Work*  of 
Horace  (1851),  and  Cicero's  J)e  Seiieclule  ( 1 

Lincoln  (Lr.vi),  h.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Mny  1.1,  171'.': 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1772  ;  became  a  lawyer  of  \Vor- 
,  .Mass.,  in  177.1,  a  judge  of  probate  in  1776;  was  in 
the  constitutional  convention  of  1780;  and  after  holding 
many  important  offices  was  a  Jcffcrsonian  member  of  Con- 
gress 1799-1801  ;  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  1801-05; 
lii'iitcnant-governor  of  Massachusetts  1807-08,  acting  gov- 
ernor 1809.  Ho  declined  a  judgeship  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  D.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Apr.  14,  1820. 

Lincoln  (Lr.vi),  LL.D.,  h.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  25, 
1782,  son  of  Levi  Lincoln  (1749-1820);  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1802;  became  in  1805  a  lawyer;  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1820;  was  often  in  the  State 
legislature,  of  which  he  was  Speaker  in  1822,  and  president 
of  the  senate  1845;  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts 
1S23, governor  1S2.">-.'!1;  was  in  Congress  1S35-41  ;  ajudge 
of  the  State  supreme  court  1824;  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston  1S41-4.1! ;  first  mayor  of  Worcester  in  1848.  D.  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  May  29,  1868. 

Lincoln  Centre,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Kan., 
contains  the  county  buildings,  a  school-house,!  hotel,  5  stores, 
2  newspapers,  a  blacksmith  and  other  minor  shops.     Pop. 
about  150.      P.  BARKER,  ED.  "LINCOLN  COUNTY  NEWS." 
Lincoln  Creek,  tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  41. 
Lincoln  Creek,  tp.  of  York  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  217. 
Lincoln  Plantation,  tp.  of  Oxford  co.,  Me.     Pop.  30. 
Linc'olnton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ga.,  20  miles 
N.  E.  of  Washington.     Pop.  92. 

Lincolnton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C.,  on  the 
Carolina  Central  R.  R.  and  the  South  Fork  and  Catawba 
rivers,  has  2  schools,  5  churches,  2  paper-mills,  1  cane- 
seat  chair-factory,  1  cotton  and  tobacco  factory,  1  steam 
saw- mill.  3  wagon  and  carriage  shops,  2  tanneries,  1  sash, 
door,  and  blind  factory,  2  hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  stores. 
Pop.  about  1200.  M.  SEAGLE,  ED.  "  PROGRESS." 

Lincoln  University,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  originated  from 
the  Ashman  Institute,  whose  first  president  was  Rev.  J.  P. 
Carter,  and  whose  name  was  changed  in  18G6  to  that  of 

Lincoln  University.     It  i [prises  preparatory,  collegiate, 

theological,  law,  and  medical  departments,  has  seven  pro- 
lessiirs — of  whom  five  live  at  the,  university,  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  one  at  Oxford — and  is  attended  by  180  stu- 
dents; IS  graduated  in  Is;.'!.  It  owns  real  estate  worth 
si:1. ..(100,  and  an  endowment  fund  of  $100,000.  Its  build- 
ings consist  of  four  professors'  houses,  three  largo  halls  for 
dormitories,  and  a  university  hall,  in  which  arc  recitation- 
rooms  and  chapel.  I.  N.  RENDALL. 

Linc'olnville,  post-tp.  of  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  on  the  W. 
side  of  Pcnubscot  Day,  1 1  miles  S.  of  Belfast,  is  a  summer 
resort,  and  manufactures  lime  and  leather.     Pop.  1900. 
Lind,  post-tp.  of  Waiipacca  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1017. 
l.iiid  (JENNY),  "  The  Swedish  Nightingale,"  b.  in  Stock- 
holm Oct.  6,  1821,  of  humble  parentage;  her  father  was  a 
teacher,  and   poor.     Her  precocious  talent   attracted    the 
notice  of  Mine.  Lundbcrg.  a  retired  actress,  who  introduced 
her  to  Crajlius  and  Berg,  famous  teachers  in  music,  and  to 
Lindblad,  the  composer.     The  manager  of  the  court  theatre 
procured  for  her  admission  to.  the  mn-ical  academy,  where 
her  progress  was  rapid.     She  acted  and  sang  in  children's 
parts  till  she  was  twelve  years  of  aire,  when  her  voice  failed 
her.     Four  years  later  it  returned  on  occasion  of  a  public 
concert,  and  she  sang   the.  part  of  Alice  in   Meyerl. 
Jtobcrt  le  Dittltle  with  a  brilliancy  that  ensured  her  sn< 
She  soon  became  the  operatic  star  of  Stockholm,  nnd  sang 
with  applause  in  the  chief  cities  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
In    1M1,   ambitions  of  perfecting  herself  in  her  art,  she 
went  to  Paris  and  took  lessons  of  Garcia.     There  she  was 
introduced  to  Meyerbeer,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  her, 
and  obtained    from  M.   Pillet  an  opportunity  to  sing  in 
opera.     But  she  caused  no  enthusiasm,  and  in  her 
turned  her   back  on  Paris.      Her  next  opportunity,  also 


due  to  Meyerl, eer,  was  in  Merlin  in  IM.1.     There  her  success 
was  di-tniLtuished.     Previous  to  this  she  had  tasted  once 
more  the  friendliness  of  Stockholm,  and  had  m> 
den.     At  Vienna  i  her  triumphs  in 

..-;'•"  r.     Her 

first  appearance   in  London   was   in  May,   1M7.      In   / 
It-   ///.,/,/, .  /',,,,»,,„/,  .s'i,««.i,»/,u/»,  slie   more  than  justified 
her  claims  us  an   artist,  and  covered   herself  with  honors. 
In  IMS  she  sang  for  the  first  time  in  m  'A,  at 

r   Hall,  to  found  musical  scholarships  in  memory  of 
.Mendelssohn.      Henceforth  this  mis    to  I"  Q  field. 

InJS.,11  she  can ic  to  the    V.  S..  under   contract  with   Air. 
I'.  T.  Barnum  to  give  150  concerts.     The  enthusiasm 
unbounded,  the  pro!iis  \\ere  enormous.  1,1,1  the  toil  and  irk- 
somencss  were  ev  In  Jan*,  I  "K'ng 

'.l.i  limes,  the  contract  was  terminated  by  Jenny  Lind.  In 
1852  she  married  (i:t..  QoMaohmidt,  won  alter  returned  to 
Europe,  and  in  Dresden,  appearing 

only  occasionally  in  public,  and  then  for  charitable  pur- 
only.      In  1858  she  took  up  her  residence  in  England, 
where   she   still   lives.     Jenny   Lind's  voice  wa»   a   light 
soprano  of  remarkable  >  1  charm  of 

expression,  and  she  threw  into  it  the  feeling  of  a  passion- 
ate soul.  She  sang  out  of  a  heart  full  of  goodness.  In  the 
U.  S.  she  was  as  well  known  for  her  charities  as  for  her 
genius:  they  amounted  to  many  tens  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars: in  England,  Sweden,  and  Germany  they  have  been 
equally  munificent.  Her  private  life  and  character  are 
blameless.  She  is  no  less  honored  and  beloved  as  a  woman 
than  admired  as  an  artist.  0,  B.  FROTHIKGHAH. 

l.in'ilu.  tp.  of  Yuba  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  401. 
Lin'dan,  town  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  manufactures  musical  and  chirurgical 
instruments,  and  trades  in   wine,  corn,  cheese,  and  fish. 
It  was  a  free  city  till  1803.     Pop.  about  5000. 

Lin'de  (SAMUEL  BOGCJIIL),  b.  in  1771  at  Thorn,  Prus- 
sia, of  Swedish  descent;  studied  at  Leipsic;  resided  for 
some  time  in  Dresden  and  Vienna,  and  became  in  1803 
director  of  the  lyceum  of  Warsaw,  where  he  d.  Aug.  8, 
1847.  He  published  a  valuable  Dictionary  of  the  7W/»A 
Language  (6  vols.,  1807-14). 

Lin'den  [Ang.-Sax.  lind],  the  lime  tree,  Tilia,  Euro- 
pefa  (order  Tiliacere),  a  large  European  forest  tree,  closely 
related  to  the  BASSWOOD  (which  see)  of  the  U.  S.  Its 
wood  is  soft,  but  valued  by  carvers  and  turners  and  used 
in  making  charcoal.  Its  bark  makes  the  bass  matting  so 
extensively  imported  from  Russia.  Its  flowers  afford  val- 
uable bee-pasture.  It  has  many  varieties,  some  of  which 
are  well  known  in  cultivation  in  the  U.  S. 

Linden,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marengo  oo.,  Ala.,  95  miles 
W.  of  Montgomery,  contains  county  buildings,  1  church, 
Masonic  lodge,  1  hotel,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  300  ; 
of  tp.  1927.  RICHARD  H.  CLARKE. 

Linden,  post-v.  of  Gcneseo  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  R.  R.  Pop.  565. 

Linden,  post-tp.  of  Brown  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  45T. 
Linden,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Christian  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  of  T. 
81 ;  of  tp.  1440. 

Linden,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Union  co.,  N.  J.,  near  the 
New  Jersey  R.  R.,  17  miles  from  New  York,  is  inhabited 
by  persons  doing  business  in  New  York,  and  has  tome  fine 
residences.  Pop.  1396. 

Linden,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  Tcnn.,  12  miles 
N.  E.  of  Decaturvillc.  Pop.  149. 

Linden,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Coss  co.,  Tex.,  35  miles  S.  of 
Marshall. 

Linden,  post-tp.  of  Iowa  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  20.1 1. 

Lindi'na,  tp.  of  Juncau  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1065. 

Lind'ley,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  1519. 

Lindlcy,  tp.  of  Steuben  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Tioga  River. 
has  manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  flour,  etc.,  is  traversed 
by  the  Blossburg  and  Corning  R.  R.,  and  contains  Lindlcy  - 
town  (P.O.).  Pop.  11!.) I. 

Lindley  (.Tons  i.  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., F. L. S.,b. at  Cat- 
'  ton,  Norfolk,  Feb.  6. 1799,  was  the  son  of  a  nurseryman;  began 
early  to  write  upon  botany,  assisting  in  preparing  London's    , 

"i;  became  in  1S29  professor  of  botany  in  I'ui 
versify  College,  London;  w»8  appointed  in  18611  examiner 
in  botany  in  the  London  L'niversitv  ;  edited  the  (lardener't 
Chronicle  1841-65.  D.  near  London  Nov.  1,  1865.  His 
botanical  writings  are  of  the  first  importance.  Among 
them  are  Introrlurtinn  In  ikr  .'.  i.-n  (1S30).  .- 

lure  and  Phl/sifiloffl/  of  I'lim' 

,/ica  (18X8),  /•„„„•/  Flnrn  (with   Hutton. 

1*3  1    .''7  .      /'    \ogia      Itritnnnicn     (1S41),     Ori-lii'i,i 

PInnt,  (1837-38),  t'nlia  Urchidacea  (1852),  Theory  of  Hor- 
ticulture (1840),  etc. 
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LINDSAY— LINE. 


Lind'say,  capital  of  Victoria  CO.,  Ont.,  Canada,  is  on 
the  Canada  Midland  Railway  and  on  the  navigable  Scugog 
River.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber,  grain,  and 
flour.  It  has  manufactures  of  castings,  lumber,  beer,  sash, 
blinds,  hemlock  extract,  etc.  The  town  contains  the  county 
buildings,  several  churches  and  schools,  and  other  fine  edi- 
fices. It  is  mostly  built  of  brick.  It  has  2  weekly  news- 
papers. Pop.  of  sub-district,  4049. 

Lindsay,  BARONS  and  EARLS,  a  distinguished  family 
in  the  Scottish  peerage,  descended  from  Sir  Walter  de 
Lindsay,  an  Englishman  of  Norman  descent,  who  in  the 
reign  of  David  I.  acquired  Ercildoun  and  Luffness  in  East 
Lothian.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  lands  of  Crawford  in 
Clydesdale  came  into  possession  of  the  family  by  an  inter- 
marriage with  the  royal  line  of  Scotland.  Sir  James  Lind- 
say of  Crawford  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Otter- 
burn.  His  nephew  and  heir,  Sir  David,  married  a  sister 
of  King  Robert  III.,  and  was  made  by  that  monarch  earl 
of  Crawford,  while  Sir  William,  younger  brother  of  the  earl, 
became  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  Had- 
dington,  anil,  through  a  natural  son,  was  also  ancestor  of 
the  celebrated  poet,  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  carls  of  Crawford  were  among  the 
wealthiest,  proudest,  and  most  influential  of  the  Scottish 
nobility,  and  took  a  largo  part  in  the  civil  warfare  of  that 
agitated  period.  David,  the  fifth  earl,  a  trusted  minister 
of  James  III.  was  made  duke  of  Montroso  in  1488 — a  title 
never  before  bestowed  in  Scotland  except  upon  princes.  In 
1644  the  tenth  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres  was  created  earl 
of  Lindsay,  and  soon  afterward  obtained  also,  by  a  new 
creation,  the  earldom  of  Crawford,  extinct  in  the  elder  line. 
John,  fourth  earl  of  Lindsay  and  Crawford,  b.  in  Oct.,  1702, 
was  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Russian  service,  in  the 
German  campaign  1743-45,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
movement  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  in  1716.  D.  in 
London  Dec.  25,  1759.  The  present  earl  of  Crawford  mid 
Lindsay  has  written  The  Livee  of  the  Lindsays  (1849),  a 
valuable  and  interesting  work. 

Lindsay  (Sir  DAVIB),  OF  THE  MOUNT,  b.  about  1490, 
either  at  Garmylton,  East  Lothian,  or  at  the  Mount,  Fife- 
shire,  Scotland,  on  the  estate  from  which  his  title  was  de- 
rived ;  is  believed  to  have  studied  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  (1505-09),  and  to  have  travelled  in  Italy  in  1510. 
In  the  following  year  he  is  mentioned  as  an  amateur  actor 
in  a  play  performed  at  the  court  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
and  in  1512  was  appointed  "keeper  "  or  tutor  to  the  infant 
prince,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  James  V.  a  few 
months  later  (Sept.,  1511!).  His  important  duties  were  dis- 
charged with  an  affectionate  care,  which  the  young  king 
rewarded  in  1528  with  an  appointment  as  king's  herald, 
and  in  1530  with  knighthood  and  the  office  of  "  Lord  Lyon 
king-at-arms,"  in  which  capacity  he  accompanied  embas- 
sies to  the  courts  of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark, 
and  is  introduced  into  Scott's  poem  of  Marmion.  He  rep- 
resented Cupar  in  Parliament  (1542-43),  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Reformation,  and  d.  at  an  unknown  place 
and  date  before  May,  1555.  As  a  poet  Lindsay  takes  high 
rank,  and  his  satires  against  the  clergy  are  credited  with 
having  been  the  most  efficient  preparation  for  the  labors  of 
John  Knox.  His  principal  works  were  The  J!>re»i<?(15?S); 
Sati/re  of  the  Tlirie  Estnitis,  played  at  court  in  1539  ;  His- 
toric of  Squyer  Meldrum  (1548) ;  and  The  Monarchic  (1553). 
The  first  collective  edition  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Co- 
penhagen in  1553,  and  nearly  twenty  have  since  appeared 
in  Scotland.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text  Society  (1865-71),  in  5  parts. 

Lindsay  (Jons  WESLEY),  D.  D.,  b.  Aug.  20,  1820,  at 
Barre,  Vt. ;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  1840 ;  stud- 
ied theology  in  Union  Seminary,  New  York  City ;  entered 
the  Methodist  ministry  ;  was  tutor  1847,  and  professor  of 
Latin  and  Hebrew  in  his  alma  mater  1848-60 ;  president 
of  Gencsee  College  1864-68;  became  in  1868  professor  of 
exegetical  theology  in  what  is  now  Boston  University. 

Lindsay  (WILLIAM  SCHAW),  b.  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
in  1816;  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  as  cabin- 
boy  in  a  West  India  ship ;  became  second  mate  1834,  chief 
mate  1835,  took  command  of  a  merchantman  1836,  became 


a  few  years  one  of  the  "  merchant  princes  "  of  that  city  ; 
was  twice  defeated  in  his  candidacy  for  Parliament  1852; 
elected  for  Tynemouth  and  North  Shields  Mar.,  1854,  and 
again  without  opposition  Mar.,  1857 ;  elected  for  Sundcr- 
laud  Apr.,  1859  ;  distinguished  himself  in  Parliament  by 
zealous  attention  to  commercial,  and  especially  shipping, 
interests ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Reform  Association.  Ho  has  published  many 
pamphlets  on  mercantile  and  political  topics,  a  volume 
entitled  Our  Navigation,  Mercantile,  and  Marine  Laics 


considered  (1853),  a  treatise  on  Our  Merchant  Shipping 
(1860),  andinlS74,2vol8.  of  an  elaborate  work,  The.  Iluinrii 
of  Merchant  Shipping.  For  many  years  he  has  been  prevent- 
ed by  feeble  health  from  accepting  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Linds'borg,  post-v.,  cap.  of  McPherson  co.,  Kan.,  on 
the  Smoky  Hill  River,  19  miles  S.  of  Salina. 

Lind'sey,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Ottawa  co.,  Kan.  It  has  1 
newspaper. 

Lindsey,  tp.  of  Benton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1383. 

Lindsey  (CHARLES),  b.  in  1820  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
land; came  in  1842  to  Canada  West  and  became  an  editor; 
was  1846-52  connected  with  the  Toronto  Examiner,  and 
in  1852  became  editor  of  the  Toronto  Leader ;  has  since 
been  city  registrar;  has  published  Clergy  Reserves,  The 
Maine  Law,  and  Prairies  of  the  Western  States. 

Lind'seyville,  post-v.  of  Worcester  co.,  Md.,  8  miles 
E.  of  Nowtown.  Pop.  54. 

Lind'sley  (JOHN  BERRIES),  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  .!.,  Oct.  21, 1822;  educated  in  Nashville,  Louisville, 
Philadelphia,  and  Paris;  was  elected  in  1856  professor  of 
chemistry  and  dean  of  faculty  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Nashville;  in  1855  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  that  university,  which  for  several  years  before  the 
war  had  classes  of  600  students.  After  the  death  of  his 
preceptor,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Troost,  from  whom  he  im- 
bibed the  love  of  the  sciences,  ho  became  the  curator  of 
his  splendid  cabinet,  which  in  1874  was  purchased  by  the 
Kentucky  Library  Association  and  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic :  has  contributed  papers  on  education  to  the  press,  also 
to  the  Theological  Medium,  the  quarterly  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  and  is  (1875)  engaged  in  writ- 
ing the  medical  annals  of  Tennessee.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Lindsley  (NATHAN  LAWRENCE),  LL.D.,  son  of  Philip, 
b,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  about  1816;  received  a  careful  edu- 
cation at  Nashville  University,  of  which  his  father  waa 
president;  was  distinguished  as  a  philologist  and  as  an 
educator.  He  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  Dr.  J.  E. 
Worcester  in  the  preparation  of  his  Dictionary,  and  had 
himself  projected  a  great  work  to  be  entitled  An  Encyclo- 
Lexicon  of  the  English  Language.  D.  at  Greenwood,  Tenn., 
Oct.  9,  1868. 

Lindsley  (PHILIP),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Dec. 
21 , 1786 :  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1804  ;  tutor  there  1 807- 
09  and  1812;  professor  of  languages  1813;  vice-president 
1817,  at  which  time  he  was  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church ;  between  1820  and  1839  was  offered  the  presi- 
dency of  ten  different  colleges  ;  in  1824  accepted  that  of 
the  University  of  Nashville,  which  he  resigned  in  1850, 
after  a  most  successful  career  as  an  instructor.  He  was 
afterwards  professor  of  archaeology  and  church  polity  in 
the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Albany, 
Ind.  D.  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  25,  1855.  His  complete 
works,  consisting  of  sermons,  educational,  miscellaneous, 
and  religious  discourses  and  essays,  were  published  in  3  vols., 
with  a  memoir  by  Leroy  J.  Halsey  (Philadelphia,  1865). 

Line  [Lat.  lined].  In  music,  lines  are  used  not  only  in 
the  formation  of  the  stave  and  its  extension  by  ledger- 
lines,  but  also  for  several  other  purposes.  In  a  figured 
bass  a  long  unbroken  line  after  a  figure  signifies  the  con- 
tinuation or  holding  of  the  note  indicated  by  the  figure, 
while  broken  or  short  lines  imply  repeated  strokes  of  a 
note,  or  sometimes  the  repetition  of  the  same  figure  over 
the  several  notes  of  a  moving  bass.  See  Ex.  1 : 


Ex.  1. 


1 


A  line  drawn  across  a  figure  thus,  t  or  4,  $  or  £,  B  or  *, 
etc.,  is  equivalent  to  a  J,  and  such  figures  stand  for  a  sharp 
fourth,  a  sharp  fifth,  etc.  When,  in  a  condensed  score,  ono 
part  crosses  another,  its  course  is  frequently  marked  by  a 
slanting  line,  to  avoid  confusion  or  to  explain  an  apparent 
false  progression.  See  Ex.  2,  whore  the  crossing  of  the 
tenor  and  alto  is  pointed  out  by  lines  connecting  the  notes 
of  the  tenor. 


Ex.  2. 


I.IXK-J.INFN. 
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In  modern  music  for  the  organ,  curved  or  straight  perpen- 
dicular Hues,  with  arrow-heads,  are  often  u-<'<l  to  murk  tin- 
exact  place  where  a  change  is  to  be  made  from  loud  to  soft, 
or  the  reverse,  or  from  one  stop  or  set  of  keys  to  another. 
Instances  of  this  arc  given  in  Ex.  3 : 


Ex.  3. 


Two  diverging  or  converging  lines  placed  over  a  series  of 
notes  imply  an  increase  or  decrease  of  Imulriee?,  as  other- 
wise expressed  by  the  words  crescendo  or  dftufmn  )/</-,,  or 
their  abbreviations,  cres.  and  dim.  WILLIAM  STACN'TON. 

Line  [I.  at.  l!nea~\t  a  geometrical  magnitude  which  has 
length,  but  neither  breadth  nor  thickness.  We  may  regard 
a  line  us  the  path  of  a  moving  point,  in  which  case  the  na- 
ture of  the  line  will  depend  upon  the  law  of  motion  of  the 
point.  Two  positions  of  the  generating  point  are  said  to 
be  consccntirc  when  the  distance  between  them  is  infinites- 


imal. and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  line  is  called  an 
element.  We  may  suppose  the  point  to  move  so  that  the 
elements  shall  bo  equal,  or  so  that  the  projections  of  these 


elements  on  a  given  straight  line  shall  be  equal:  the  for- 
mer is  the  method  of  plane  geometry,  and  the  latter  is  the 
method  of  analytical  geometry  and  of  the  calculus.  Lines 
may  be  either  straight,  or  curved.  A  etrniijkt  line  is  a  line 
whose  elements  all  lie  in  the  same  direction  ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
line  whose  direction  is  tho  same  at  every  point;  a  curred 
line  is  one  in  which  no  two  consecutive  elements  He  in  tho 
same  direction.  A  j>fnnc  curve  is  a  curve  all  of  whose  ele- 
ments lie  in  tho  same  piano;  a  curce  of  double  curvature  is 
a  curve  in  which  no  three  consecutive  elements  He  in  the 
same  plane.  In  all  cases  the  prolongation  of  any  element 
in  the  direction  of  tho  motion  of  the  generating  point  is  a 
tangent  to  tho  curve;  hence,  we  say  that  a  tangent  to  a  curve 
is  a  straight  lino  drawn  through  two  consecutive  points  of 
the  curve.  Of  those  points  the  first  in  order  of  generation 
is  tho  point  of  contact  or  the  point  of  tangency. 

In  analysis,  lines  arc  classed  as  algebraic  and  transcen- 
dental. An  <'fiftn'nir  fine  is  one  whose  rectilineal  equation 
may  bo  expressed  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra; 
that  is,  by  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
formation  of  powers  denoted  by  constant  exponents,  and 
extraction  of  roots  indicated  by  constant  indices  ;  a  tran- 
scendental line  is  one  whose  equation  cannot  be  expressed 
by  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra.  Algebraic  linos  are 
divided  into  orders  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  equa- 
tions. Lines  of  the  first  order  are  those  whose  equations 
aro  of  the  first  degree,  lines  of  the  second  order  are  those 
whoae  equations  are  those  of  the  second  degree,  and  so  on. 
Algebraic  lines  of  tho  first  order  are  straight  lines,  and 
those  of  the  second  order  aro  conic  sections.  Transcen- 
dentallincs  are  sometimes  classed,  according  to  the  relation 
between  their  co-ordinates,  as,  logarithmic  curves,  curve  of 
sines,  etc.,  but  as  yet  no  systematic  classification  of  this 
class  of  lines  has  been  made.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Line  [Lat.  I!»,-<i},  the  twelfth  part  of  on  inch  in  Eng- 
li.-h  measurement. 

Lin'en  [Ang.-Sax.  /in,  "  flax  "]  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
textile  manufactures.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  cloudland  of 
history.  Pieces  are  still  in  existence  which  were  woven 
4000  years  ago.  lu  the  days  of  Herodotus  it  was  an  article 
of  Egyptian  export.  The  mummies  are  wrapped  in  cere- 
cloths of  this  material.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  has  fully 
described  the  linen  manufacture  of  Egypt.  Tho  term  limn 
is  a  generic  name  for  cloths  woven  from  the  fibres  of  tho 
flax-plant  and  hemp.  The  raw  material  of  linen  proper  is 
the  flax-plant  (Limnn  nnit>itiu8tmum)f  which  thrives  in  lat- 
itudes ranging  from  Egypt  to  Russia.  From  tho  seed  is 
expressed  the  linseed  oil  so  much  used  in  commerce.  Cloth 
made  from  the  hemp-plant  was  worn  by  the  Thracians. 
This  plant  is  extensively  grown  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  has  been  cultivated  in  Bengal  from  remote  ages.  It  is 
esteemed  there  both  for  its  fibre  and  for  the  narcotic  Hi",,,, 
secreted  by  its  leaves.  The  use  of  hemp  in  the  linen  manu- 
facture is  smaller  now  than  formerly.  JUTE  (which  see) 
may  also  be  commercially  considered  as  a  sort  of  linen,  as  it 
affords  a  cheap  substitute  for  flax,  the  cultivation  of  which 
nas  not  kept  paeo  with  the  requirements  of  the  makers. 
Of  other  substitutes  which  have  been  employed  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  success.  \ve  may  name  tho  nettle,  china-grass. 
rheea,  New  Zealand  flux,  and  Manila  hemp  (Mumt,  trjrtff  ,'H1.. 
The  garments  of  the  Hebrew  priests  were  chiefly  of  linen, 
and  in  the  Bible  we  have  many  allusions  which  show  the 
esteem  in  which  this  fabric  was  held.  In  Proverbs  there 


is  an  oft-quoted  passage  which  vividly  portrays  an 
methods  ot  manutaetuiv.  "Sin-  -eeketh  wool  and  flax," 
says  the  wise  king  in  his  description  of  the  virtuous 
woman,  "and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  She 
laycth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  tho 
distaff.  All  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet.  She 
maketh  lier.-rll'  ooveringl  »('  f:'|M'-try,  lier  <-!Mhing  is  silk 

and  plirph*.  >'/"•  makttk  f!n>-  limn  >tn<l  x'Uith  It,  ami  oV 
liveretii  girdlev  unto  tin-  nn  reliant."  In  Homer  we  v.i'I 
of  ladies  working  in  this  manner.  The  nioiher  of  Nausicfl*a 
in  the  early  dawn  spnu  l.y  flu-  hearth  s«tr  flccees  dyrd  with 
red  purple.  In  in:m  •.  parts  of  th"  aneienl  world  the  manu- 
facture of  Hnen — chiefly,  it  ma\  In-  |ii '-Mimed,  carried  on  l.y 
the  women  nsah<>  .pation— was  common.  Some 

parts  of  Spain  and  Italy  were  celebrated  for  the  culture  of 
flax  and  its  subsequent  oonvtnloD  into  textile  fabrics. 
Linen  has  been  made  in  England  from  an  early  date.  The 
garments  of  tho  Anglo-Saxons  wore  linen  and  woollen. 
The  daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder  were  fmnmis  for  their 
skill  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  embroidering.  The  BM 
tapestry  is  a  linen  cloth,  with  designs  worked  in  wool. 
Although  the  flax-plant  lia<l  l«  <  n  cultivated  l>v  tho  Saxons, 
it  is  not  found  in  a  list  of  tithable  produce  drawn  up  in 
1070.  Fine  linen  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  in  Wilts 
and  Su-<e\  in  IL'j;}.  In  1272,  Irish  linen  was  used  at  Win- 
r.  Flemish  weavers  were  introduced  into  England 
in  1331,  and  in  1386  a  guild  of  linen-weavers  was  < 
lished  in  London,  hut  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
prosperous.  Indeed,  tho  manufacture  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Yarranton,  writing  in 
1677,  proposed  the  establishment  of  spinning-schools,  such 
as  were  then  common  in  Germany.  In  these  places  per- 
haps 200  girls  from  six  years  old  upwards  were  assembled 
under  the  supervision  of  a  woman  who  eat  in  a  pulpit,  and 
with  a  long  white  wand  "tapped"  any  of  the  little  workers 
who  flagged  in  their  attention.  If  this  were  not  sufficient, 
she  rang  a  bell  and  the  offender  was  taken  away  and  chas- 
tised. This  was  done  in  silence,  and  Yarranton  thought  it 
would  be  good  discipline  for  the  maids  of  England,  who 
were  much  given  to  chatting.  From  the  introduction  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  until  about  1773,  whilst  the  weft 
was  of  cotton  the  warp  was  of  linen  yarn.  Arkwright's 
invention  changed  this.  In  Ireland  its  history  is  mixed  up 
with  that  of  sectarian  feeling,  for  the  woollen  manufacture 
of  the  popish  S.  and  W.  was  ruined  by  heavy  export  duties, 
whilst  the  Protestant  interest  of  Ulster  was  protected  in 
1699  by  the  act  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  trade. 
A  board  was  constituted  which  held  sovereign  sway  over 
the  trade  until  1S28,  when  its  obsolete  regulations  and  pro- 
cedure led  to  its  extinction.  As  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury linen  was  woven  in  Ireland,  but  it  was  Louis  Crom- 
melin,  a  refugee  driven  from  France  by  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  who  set  it  on  a  firm  footing.  The  duke 
of  Ormonde  in  1711  ordered  linen  hatbands  and  scarfs  to 
be  used  for  funeral  purposes;  fourteen  years  later  machi- 
nery began  to  be  used.  Improvements  in  bleaching  were  in- 
troduced by  Dr.  Ferguson  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  It 
was  not  until  1828  that  flax-spinning  machinery  was  started 
at  Belfast.  The  pioneers  were  Messrs.  Mulholland.  For 
eighteen  years  there  was  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  tho 
growth  of  flax  in  Ireland,  but  it  came  to  an  end  in  1859, 
Linen  was  made  in  Scotland,  but  on  a  very  small  scale  and 
in  a  rude  style,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1688,  Morcr 
styles  it  the  most  noted  and  beneficial  manufacture  of  the 
kingdom.  As  showing  the  unfriendly  feeling  between  North 
and  South,  it  may  l>e  mentioned  that  the  Scotch  packmen 
who  travelled  into  England  to  sell  Hnen  were,  about  !'•  », 
sometimes  whipped  as  malefactors  and  obliged  to  give 
bonds  that  they  would  discontinue  their  traffic. 

On  the  Continent  traces  of  the  use  and  manufacture  of 
linen  are  found  at  early  dates.  Charlemagne,  who  dressed 
after  the  manner  of  the  Franks,  had  linen  under-clothes. 
In  mediaeval  Italy  it  was  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
In  Spain  the  Moors  paid  great  attention  to  textile  manu- 
factures, and  Hnen  was  exported  to  India  and  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  fifteenth  century  Seville  had  lfi,000  looms  ; 
a  century  later  they  had  diminished  to  300.  Flanders, 
Brabant,  and  some  of  the  German  towns  were  notable  for 
their  linen  manufactures  in  the  eleventh  century.  Louvain 
had  1,">0,000  linen  and  woollen  weavers  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  Flanders  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  manufacture  was  \  ery  flourishing,  and  its  prod- 
ucts were  largely  exported  to  England  anol  other  countries. 
Ypref.  which  dates  from  9ftO,  has  left  its  impress  in  the 
word  diaper  (i.  e.  d'Ypres,  cloth  of  Ypres),  still  used  for 
taMr-linen.  The  soil  of  France  is  suitable  for  flax-grow- 
ing, and  since  the  time  of  the  Roman  rule  linen  has  been 
made  in  that  country.  In  I3JM  it  is  said  the  king  sent  fine 
linen  of  Rheims  to  the  sultan  in  ransom  of  some  noble 
prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pavnimn. 
Tho  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  disastrous  in 
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its  effects  on  French  industry,  nnd  the  linen  trade  suffered 
in  common  with  all  others  from  the  loss  of  the  Huguenots, 
driven  by  religious  persecution  to  take  their  peaceful  arts 
to  countries  where  they  might  worship  God  without  fear 
of  "conversion"  by  dragonnades.  llussia  has  long  been 
the  greatest  flax  and  hemp  growing  country  of  the  world. 
There  are  more  linens  used  in  the  U.  S.  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  in  almost  any  other  country. 

We  turn  now  to  the  history  of  the  processes  of  the  linen 
manufacture.  The  flax-fibre  is  made  up  of  a  number  of 
smaller  filaments  bound  together.  The  primary  operation  in 
their  separation  was  termed  heckling.  The  heckle  is  a  many- 
toothed  steel  comb  which  removes  the  coarser  fibres  of  the 
tow  and  partially  divides  the  filaments  of  the  flax.  The 
fineness  of  the  flax  depends  upon  the  number  of  beoklings 
it  receives  by  instruments  of  increasing  delicacy.  Ma- 
chine heckling  is  now  most  commonly  used,  and  there  are 
various  patented  inventions  for  this  purpose.  The  fibres 
require  to  be  united  into  a  continuous  thread  before  they 
are  capable  of  being  woven.  The  earliest  method  of  doing 
this  was  by  the  spindle.  One  was  found  at  Thebes  by  Sir 
Gardner  AVilkinson  which  had  still  some  linen  thread  upon 
it.  They  were  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  usually  of 
wood,  with  a  circular  head  of  gypsum  or  composition. 
They  were  bulbous  near  one  end,  tapering  to  a  point,  whilst 
the  other  end  lengthened  into  a  handle.  The  thread  was 
attached  to  the  handle;  and  the  spindle  resting  upon  the 
right  thigh,  the  right  hand  was  drawn  quickly  over  it, 
causing  it  to  revolve  or  spin  like  a  top.  To  this  was  after- 
wards added  the  distaff,  a  piece  of  wood  round  which  the 
flax  to  be  spun  was  wrapped.  The  spinning-wheel  was  the 
next  step  forward.  One  was  invented  at  Brunswick  in 
1553.  That  called  Saxon  had  on  the  spindle  a  bobbin 
round  which  the  thread  was  wound,  a  flier  going  round 
fa-ter  than  it,  giving  the  requisite  twist  to  the  thread.  The 
flax  was  loosely  wrapped  round  a  distaff  or  rock  above  the 
spindle.  A  treadle  moved  by  the  foot  gave  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion to  the  wheel.  It  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  this 
supplanted  tho  older  instrument,  and  a  two-spindled  wheel 
had  not  been  very  long  in  use  when  Arkwright's  cotton- 
spinning  machinery  must  have  turned  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  similar  revolution  in  other  branches  of  human 
labor.  In  1787,  John  Kendrew  and  Thomas  Porthousc, 
both  of  Darlington  (Durham),  took  out  a  patent  for  this 
purpose.  Various  mills  in  Scotland  wero  worked  under 
licenses  from  the  patentees.  It  was  long  before  the  hand- 
made yarn  was  superseded  by  the  machine-made  article. 
In  1788,  Alexander  Robb  invented  a  loom  to  be  driven  fay 
water,  and  in  1810,  Joseph  C  romp  ton  of  Dundee  one  to  go 
by  water  or  steam,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  brought 
into  use.  The  first  manufactory  for  weaving  flax  by  power 
was  set  up  in  London  about  1812  by  Charles  Turner  <t  Co. 

According  to  the  modern  method  of  treatment,  the  fibres 
are  first  scutched  or  combed;  broken  into  three  pieces,  the 
inner  section  being  the  best;  heckled,  now  usually  done  by 
a  rotatory  machine,  the  flax  placed  on  the  periphery  being 
drawn  through  or  against  a  series  of  teeth  ;  the  short  fibres 
ffntini  into  one  continuous  thread ;  after  having  been  roved 
it  is  ttpun.  The  flax,  however,  has  to  be  kept  wet  during 
this  process,  for  which  purpose  warm  water  is  now  used. 
The  spun  yarn  is  used  either  for  thread  or  for  weaving. 
The  quantity  of  leas  (300  yards)  contained  in  a  pound  is 
the  method  of  indicating  the  quality  of  the  yarns.  (For  in- 
formation as  to  the  processes  of  SPINNING,  WEAVING,  and 
BLEACHING  linen  those  articles  should  be  consulted.) 

The  principal  varieties  of  linen  are :  Laim  ( Fr.  //»•>» ),  very 
fine  qualities  of  which  are  now  made  in  Ireland,  although 
it  was  once  an  exclusively  French  manufacture.  Common 
sheetings  and  towellings  are  made  .in  Scotland,  and  also 
ducks,  huckabacks,  osnaburgs,  crash,  and  tick.  Some  sorts 
of  velvet  and  velveteen  are  made  from  flax  at  Manchester. 
Diapers  (the  origin  of  the  name  has  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned) are  fabrics  with  patterns  of  geometrical  regularity, 
such  as  are  produced  by  the  kaleidoscope.  Dowlas  is  a 
strong  but  coarse  linen,  formerly  much  used  by  workpeople 
for  shirts.  A  good  deal  is  now  exported  from  Britain  to 
Spain  and  Spanish  America.  Damasks  are  fabrics  with 
figures  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  free-hand  ornament  as 
opposed  to  the  geometrical  severity  of  diaper.  The  name 
is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  Damascus,  an  ancient  seat  of 
the  art,  which  until  the  introduction  of  the  Jacquard  ma- 
chine (see  LOOM)  was  a  mystery  confined  to  a  few  localities. 
Damasking  has  been  applied  to  silks,  etc.,  but  table-linens 
are  fabrics  in  which  it  is  chiefly  used.  The  town  of  Dun- 
fermline  produces  as  much  of  this  article  as  all  Europe 
besides.  It  is  used  on  the  Continent  for  upholstery  pur- 
poses. It  is  said  that  America  uses  as  much  British  dam- 
ask as  all  other  parts  of  the  world  together.  Courtrai  and 
Liege  in  Belgium  are  famed  for  this  kind  of  work.  Cam- 
bric, which  takes  its  name  from  Cambrai,  once  famous  for 
its  production,  is  the  finest  and  thinnest  of  linen  fabrics. 


The  handkerchiefs  vary  in  price  from  4*.  to  70*.  per  dozen. 
The  so-called  Scotch  cambric  is  a  cotton  fabric  with  the 
fibre  twisted  very  hard.  Linen  is  used  for  shoe-lining,  and 
coarse  linens  have  been  brought  largely  into  consumption 
as  hessians  (bale-cloth)  and  beetlers ;  the  last  being  con- 
verted into  tarpauling  and  used  for  packing  and  other  pur- 
poses. "French  canvas"  is  a  coarse  variety  much  used  by 
tailors  for  stiffening,  etc.  The  evil  of  over-bleaching  has 
lessened  the  durability  of  linen,  but  the  price  is  50  percent, 
less  also.  For  a  time  the  rapid  increase  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  endangered  the  prosperity  of  the  linen-trade, 
and  to  some  extent  they  are  antagonistic.  Although  it  has 
not  had  the  same  rapid  increase  as  its  cheaper  rival,  it  has 
exceeded  its  former  proportions  as  one  of  the  great  staple 
industries  of  the  world. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  in  1873  were  28,734,212 
of  linen  yarn,  208,123,476  pieces  of  linen  manufacture,  and 
2,302,354  pounds  of  thread  for  sewing.  The  home  con- 
sumption would  represent  a  similar  quantity.  The  value 
of  linen  yarn  was  £1,976,830,  and  of  manufactured  linen 
was  £7,306,153,  in  each  case  a  decrease  on  the  preceding 
year.  The  fullest  history  of  the  trade  is  Warden's  Lfncn 
Trade,  Ancient  and  Modern  (1801).  W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

Lines'ville,  a  b.  (Lincville  Station  P.  0.)  of  Pine  tp., 
Crawford  cov  Pa.,  on  Erie  and  Pittsburg  K.  R.  It  has  1 
newspaper.  Pop.  434. 

Ijine'ville,  post-v.  of  Wayne  co.,  la.,  on  the  south- 
western division  of  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  K., 
has  1  newspaper. 

Ling.     Sec  HEATH. 

Ling  [Ang.-Sax.  /am/, "  long"],  the  Lota  molva,  a  sea-fish 
of  the  cod  family  extensively  caught  in  Europe.  It  is  eaten 
fresh  or  salted  and  dried.  Its  flesh  is  ;ilso  preserved  in  air- 
tight cans  j  its  sounds  are  used  for  isinglass  and  for  food ;  its 
roc  is  a  good  fish-bait ;  its  liver  yields  a  valuable  oil.  The 
ling  of  the  American  coast  is  Lota  ram/wesa,  a  small  fish. 
Thousands  of  barrels  are  taken  annually  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  There  are  several  other  fishes  called  ling,  both 
in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Great  Britain. 

Ling  (PETER  UENRIK),  b.  Nov.  15,  1776,  at  Ljunga,  in 
the  province  of  Smaland.  Sweden  ;  led  as  a  young  man  a 
rather  adventurous  life,  travelling  through  Germany  and 
France;  became  in  180i>  fencing-master  at  the  University 
of  Lund,  in  1813  teacher  in  fencing  at  the  military  schmd 
of  rarlsbfi-g,  and  in  1816  director  of  the  gymnastic  insti- 
tute of  Stockholm,  where  he  d.  May  3,  1839.  Ling  repre- 
sents the  same  movement  in  Sweden  as  Turnvater  Jahn  in 
Germany.  His  poetical  productions,  Gylfe  (1812)  and 
Aeanie  (1816-26),  were  intended  to  awaken  among  the 
Swedes  that  heroism  of  feeling  nnd  thinking  which  charac- 
terized the  ancient  pagan  Scandinavians;  and  his  gymnas- 
tic exercises  were  at  first  simply  a  means  of  developing 
and  strengthening  the  body.  But  by  the  thought  and 
study  which  Ling  bestowed  on  his  profession  he  developed 
the  pimple  gymnastic  practices  into  a  medical  cure,  the 
so-called  movement  cure,  which  has  proved  very  effective 
in  many  chronic  diseases,  and  has  been  introduced  into 
many  countries. 

l,in  u;i,  the  emblem  of  divine  creative  power  amongst 
Hindus.  It  may  be  termed  the  phallic  emblem  of  India. 
The  Unaa  holds  a  very  high  place  amongst  objects  of  adora- 
tion in  India,  and  is  especially  an  object  of  S'aiva  worship. 
In  Sanskrit  Ifnga  means,  primarily,  a  sign  or  emblem,  but 
it  is  only  used  to  signify  the  emblem  of  male  creative 
power,  the  yoiii  being  the  representative  of  the  female.  The 
most  common  form  in  which  the  linga  is  worshipped  is  that 
of  a  round,  perpendicular  stone,  rising  out  of  an  oval  stone 
representation  of  the  yoni.  But  pistils  of  flowers,  etc.  etc. 
are  held  to  be  likenesses  of  the  mystic  symbol.  The  S'aiva 
sect  (see  S'AIVA)  i.s  extremely  numerous  in  India,  and  lin- 
(/as  are  conspicuous  in  all  their  temples,  from  the  Hima- 
layas to  Cape  Comorin.  Regarding  the  linga,  Balfour 
says  :  "There  is  not  apparent  to  any  eye  the  faintest  re- 
semblance to  the  organs  of  which  they  are  deemed  the 
symbols  or  tvpes."  This  view  has  also  been  held  by  a 
large  number  of  scholars,  but  it  is  founded  on  very  limited 
personal  experience  of  Indian  shrines.  The  writer  has 
with  his  own  eyes  seen  lint/as  in  the  great  temples  of  South- 
ern India,  elaborately  carved  and  painted,  which  are  a  pub- 
lic insult  to  common  decency.  It  is  true  that  thousands 
and  thousands  of  lingftn  are  to  be  met  with  which  are  sim- 
ply upright  pieces  of  stone,  of  great  age,  and  often  wind 
or  wave  worn,  the  peculiar  emblematical  significance  of 
which,  as  objects  of  worship,  is  only  known  to  the  pundit 
or  priest.  But  there  are  other  lingas  before  which  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women  worship,  at  which  the  first  glance 
of  the  eye  is  sufficient  to  show  the  worshipper  exactly  what 
it  is  he  is  worshipping.  Linyti*  are  frequently — perhaps 
most  frequently — constructed  of  marble  or  granite.  They 
are  treated  by  their  votaries  just  as  idols  are:  offerings 
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are  placed  before  them,  flowers  are  strewn,  and  they  arc 
a  i»inted  with  oil  and  smeared  with  ashes.  According  to 
IJalfour  (who  has  an  Intonating  article  on  the  linrjn  in  the 

t'>/,'!',p:r'{iit  nf'  Indiit,  vol.  iii.i,  "  Sonnerat  says  tho  lingam 
may  be  looked  upon  as  tho  pliailn-  <ir  the  figure  repre-ent- 
ing  the  virile  menilicr  of  Atys.  the  well-beloved  of  Cybele, 
and  the  Bac"!ins  whom  they  worshipped  at  Ilicropolis.  The 

<  iivrks.   :l[ld    Unmans    had  temples    di'rlieated  to 

Priapns,  und'T  (he  s  line  furin  as  that  of  the  lingam.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  inform  us  (li:it  A-:i.  son  of  Roboam,  pre- 
vented his  motlier  Matlelia  from  sacrificing  to  Priapus, 
wh'>SL'  image,  he  broke.  Th-'  .leu's  eaii-i-d  1  hem-<'l  ve*  to  be 
initiated  in  (be  mysteries  of  Ilelphegoi-.  :i  divinity  like  the 
ling  un,  whom  the  Mo.oites  and  Midianitcs  worshipped  on 
M  'Hit  1'iieg  tr,  md  which  worship,  in  till  appearance,  they 
recoiveii  from  the  Kgvptians.  \Vhen  •  Judah  did  evil  in 
th ••  sight  of  the  Loni,  and  built  them  high  places,  and 
images,  and  groves,  on  every  high  bill  and  under  every 
green  tree,'  the  object  was  Baal,  and  tho  pillar,  the  lingam, 
was  his  symbol.  According  to  Col.  Tod,  tho  lingam  is 
identical  with  the  Arabic  idol  Lai  or  Alltat.  The  worship 
re;t  'hed  I'ranee,  doubtless  with  the  Komans,  and  the  figure 
of  the  lingam  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  lintel  wbieh  sur- 
rounds the  circus  at  Nimes,  as  well  as  on  the  front  of  eoino 
of  their  ancient  churches,  particularly  on  that  of  tho  ca- 
thedral of  Toulouse  and  on  some  churches  at  Bordeaux. 
Plutarch  says  that  the  Kgyptian  god  Osiris  was  found 
everywhere  with  the  priapus  exposed."  With  our  latter- 
el  ay  notions  of  religion  and  morality,  it  come»  to  bo  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  British  government  should  allow  the  more 

•nt  of  these  phallic  emblems  to  stand  in  public  places 
in  India,  (treat  Britain  has  resolved  on  being  perfectly 

1 1  in  ill  I  matters  nt'  ,-,  //./MMI  a  I igst  11  in<lii--.  but  still 

pu'.lie  breaches  of  mor.//fVy  are  punishable  in  India  by  law, 
an  1  are  thus  constantly  punished.  For  instance,  the  sale 
of  photographs  of  an  indecent  character  has  been  rigor- 
ously put  a  stop  to,  l>ut  S  ikti-worship  is  still  allowed  to  be 
practised:  temple-harlots  exist,  not  as  of  personal  choice 
on  the  part  of  tho  poor  dancing-girl?,  but  as  a  caste,  of 

-ity  :  and  these  grossly  indecent  linr/an  are  there  al- 
lowed to  stand  "  on  every  high  bill  and  under  every  green 
tree."  Of  old,  pious  Hindus  who  spiritualized  their  re- 
ligion, even  the  grossest  forms  of  it,  /j'w/rt-worship  included, 
were  not  lacking.  For  instance,  tho  great  Tamilian  poet, 
Sivavakkiar,  writes  as  follows  (see  the  fntlian  Antiquary, 
I!  imbay,  Apr.,  1872,  first  paper  on  "  Tamil  Popular  Poetry," 
by  the  writer) : 

"  My  thoughts  are  flowers  and  ashes, 

In  my  breast's  fane  enshrined; 
My  spirit,  too,  therein  is 

A  linga  unconnued." 

Here  the  sage  speaks  of  his  body  as  a  metaphorical  temple 
(using  language  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, "Ye  are  templet  of  the  Holy  Ghost");  then  ho 
likens  his  thoughts  to  flowers  and  ashes,  which  are  used  in 
the  services  of  temples;  lastly,  he  declares  that  his  breath 
or  spirit — which  as  a  part  of  universal  life  has  no  bound  or 
limit — is  tho  true  liiuja,  creative,  and  a  part  of  the  creation, 
of  his  own  being.  But,  even  though  many  may  think  in 
tho  present  day  like  Sivavilkkiar,  yet  the  majority  of 
Hindus  have  no  such  spiritual  notions.  Their  religion  is 
materialistic,  and  in  parts  of  it  is  yearly  becoming  grosser. 
Linga-worsMn  is.  in  the  case  of  tho  majority  of  Hindus, 
merely  sensual  idolatry.  R.  C.  CALDWKLL. 

Lin'gan,  a  coal-mining  distriet  of  Capo  Breton  Island, 
on  tho  coast,  !.'»  miles  E.  of  Sydney.  (Sec  BRIDGEPORT.) 

Lingail  ((Jen.  JAMICS  M.nvriiiv),  b.  in  Maryland  about 
17.VJ;  took  part  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general ;  was  one  of  tho  prisoners  at  Fort 
Washington;  kept  for  a  long  lime  in  the'  prison-ship;  was 
after  tho  war  collector  of  tho  port  of  Georgetown,  Md. 
mow  I).  ('.');  resided  in  Baltimore  in  1812,  and  was  killed 
by  a  mob  while  gallantly  defending  the  printing-office  of 
the  Federal  Republican,  Ja\y  28,  1812. 

Lin'gard  i.Icuiv),  I>.  P..  I.I,.D.,  b.  at  Winchester,  Eng- 
land. Fell.  ;.,  1771  :  studied  at  Pouai,  and  was  ordained  a 
Uoiimn  Catholic  priest  in  ITilJ;  was  afterwards  connected 
with  the  seminary  at  t'shaw,  near  Durham  ;  was  (  1>  11-51) 
parish  priest  of  Hornby.  Lancashire:  declined  a  cardinal's 
hat  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  great  work,  the  ///w«/-i/ 

"/  Kiii/lini'l  i  IM'.I    I'..*.      This  work  i-  »t'  great    ability 

and  excellence,  though  colored  by  the  religions  views  of 
the  writer,  and  recent  I'ltrainontanists  find  it  tainted  with 
' lallicanism.  Author  of  a  ///*/«/-y  <n,'t  .\uti''/niti>*  »f  th>- 
.1/e/A,  S't.,'on  Church  (Isno,  and  mi  English  version  of  the 
New  Testament  (1836).  D.  at  Hornby  July  i:i,  1*:>1. 

Lingayen',  town  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  situated  on 
the  northern  eoa-t  of  that  island.  Pop.  Is, llnll. 

Linguaglos'sa,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of 
Catania,  beautifully  situated  on  a  very  fertile  slope  of 


Mount  Etna,  about  "H  milts  X.  of  the  city  of  Catania,  has 
good  churches  and  conventual  buildings,  and  better  popu- 
lar instruction  than  ia  usual  in  Sicily.    Pop.  in  1  •-:  I.  -^i'.'. 
Lingii'lid:r     [from     Htujnl-t,     diminutive    of    I, 

••  tongue  "].  a    t'amilx   id'  the   class    liu  \rium A  and  order 

LTOPOKAT4  .  di-l  inglli- lied   Ity   (be  more    01 

lingnlfonn  shape  of  the  tbelli,  the  slighttj  unequal  \ahcs, 

tho  want   of  articulating  upophy  -, •-.  and    the  deM-lopmcnt 
of  a  long  vermiform  peduncle   \\liieb   passes   between  tho 
apldW    of  the    ralretj    tbu    shell  is    compo.cd    for    tbi 
part    of  phosphate  of   lime   and    horny    lamina',   and    has 
rather  the  appearance  of  horn  than  of  true  shelly  matter; 
tin  i.-  are  perforations:   the   braehia   or  "arms"  are 
spiral  and    <le-t  itutfl    of    KDJ  Bv 

Hall  the  family  is  divided  itito  two  lab  families':  (1)  l.in'- 
gnlina',  in  irhioli  tin-  p<,-tci  i<>r  add  net  or  sear  is  median  and 
single,  and  the  shell  mm  !m;.  , 

in  which  there  are  two  posterior  adductor  srars,  more  or 
less  separated  from  the  median  line,  and  the  .-hell  is  inclined 
to  an  orbicular  form.    The  family  is  \  erv  int ere- ting,  being 
one  of  the  very  few  \\liieh  ha\  e  sur\i\el  in  emr 
unaltered  forms  from  the  Lower  Silurian  epoch,  some  of  tho 
types  of  the  earliest  period  being  scarcely  g.  n.-ii.-al! 
tinct  from  the  living  Lingube.  although  tl,  light 

differences  maybe  the  result  of  the  <   tin.  -bell. 

The  living  species  have  been  differentiated  by  Mall  into 
two  genera:  (1)  Linyula,  containing  ten  nominal  species, 
the  typo  of  which  is  L.  nrntnin.  the  species  confined  to  tho 
Moluccan,  Australian,  and  Polynesian  seas;  and  (2)  (llnt- 
tiilin,  with  five  doubtful  species,  the  chief  of  which  are  (,'. 
pyrnmitiiiln  of  the  southern  coastof  the  U.  S.  and  G.  albitla 
of  California,  all  of  whose  representatives  are  American.  In 
Linrfiilti  the  neural  valve  is  smooth  within  :  in  liloititlin  tho 
neural  valve  has  two  internal  ridges  or  lamella)  diverging 
forward  from  the  beak,  and  apparently  serving  as  fulcra 
for  the  post-parietal  muscles.  The  embryology  of  U.  jiyra- 
tnidata  has  recently  been  studied  by  Prof.  10.  S.  .Morse. 

TiiKonoiiK  GILL. 

I.in'imrnt  [Lat.  liirimeutinu'},  in  pharmacy,  an  oily 
preparation  for  external  application,  but  thinner  in  con- 
sistence than  tho  ointments.  Some  are  stimulant  oily 
compounds  (ammonia-soaps),  white  others  are  medicated 
with  powerful  drugs,  designed  to  act  after  absorption. 

Link  [Sw.  ninl\  "ring  "  ] .  a  unit  of  measure  used  in  land 
surveying.  The  length  of  a  link  is  7.92  inches;  a  square 
link  is  equal  to  .0001  of  an  acre. 

Lin'kdping,  or  Linkjiiping,  old  but  well-built  town 
of  Sweden,  100  miles  S.  W.  of  Stockholm.  Pop.  8138. 

Linlith'gow,  or  West  Lothian,  county  of  Scotland, 
bordering  N.  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  E.  and  S.  on  the  county 
ofEdinburgh.  Area,  120  sq.  in.  Pop.  41,1'Jl.  In  tho 
southern  part  the  soil  is  swampy;  elsewhere  it  is  generally 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swino  are  roared.  Linlithgow,  the  principal 
town,  has  interesting  monuments,  among  which  is  the 
castle  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  born.  Pop.  3689. 

Linn,  county  of  E.  Iowa.  Area,  720  sq.  m.  It  is 
level,  fertile,  and  well  watered.  Traversed  by  Wapsipi- 
nicon  and  Cedar  rivers  and  by  railroads  centring  at  Cedar 
Rapids.  Products,  cattle,  grain,  and  wool.  Manufactures, 
saddlery  and  carriages.  Cap.  Marion.  1'.  31,080. 

Linn,  county  of  Kansas,  bounded  I'.,  by  Missouri.  Area, 
600  sq.  m. ;  is  fertile,  and  has  coal  and  water-power.  Is 
traversed  by  Marais  dcs  Cygncs  and  by  Missouri  Uiver 
Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  It.  R.  Products,  cattle,  grain,  and 
wool.  Cap.  La  Cygno.  P.  12,174. 

Linn,  county  of  N.  Missouri.  Area,  048  sq.  m.  It  is 
a  rolling  prairie  region,  well  watered,  with  wooded  valleys, 
abounding  in  coal  and  building-stone.  Staples,  tobacco, 
grain,  cattle,  and  wool.  Traversed  by  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  H.  R.  Cap.  Linmv-us.  1'.  I  ;,.<ii){>. 

Linn,  county  of  Oregon,  extending  W.  from  Cascade 
range  to  Willamette  liner,  fcrea,  D,  The  W. 

part  is  fertile;  the  E.  part  mountainous.  Products,  cattle, 
grain,  lumber,  and  wool.  Cap.  Albany.  P.  S717. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Cedar  co.,  la.     Pop.  521. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Pallas  oo.,  la.     Pop.  762. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  la.     Pop.  1083. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Audraiu  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  300. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Christian  oo.,  Mo.     Pop.  309. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Pent  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  403. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Moniteau  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  10 is. 

Linn,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Osage  co.,  Mo.  It  has  1 
newspaper.  Pop.  17.>7. 

Linn,  tp.  of  Walworth  co.,  Wii.     Pop. 

Linn  (JOHN  BI.AIH).  D-  P..  son  of  William,  b.  at  Phip- 
pensburg,  Pa.,  Mar.  14,  1777;  removed  in  childhood  to 
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New  York  ;  entered  Columbia  College  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen; graduated  in  1796;  entered  the  law-office  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  published  anonymously  two  small  volumes 
of  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse.  In  Jan.,  1797,  he  brought 
out  at  the  John  Street  Theatre  a  "serious  dratna,  inter- 
spersed with  songs,"  entitled  llonrrille  Castle,  or  the  Gallic 
Orphan,  which  was  represented  three  nights,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  winning  public  favor.  Shortly  afterwards  ho 
abandoned  the  law,  studied  theology  under  Rev.  Dr.  Ro- 
meyn  at  Schenectady,  was  ordained  in  1798,  and  in  June, 
1799,  became  assistant  pastor  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing's  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Philadelphia.  In  1800  he  wrote  an 
Ossianic  poem  on  the  Death  <>f  Wcuhwgton,  and  in  1802 
published  his  principal  production,  The  Powers  of  Genius, 
a  poem  of  some  600  lines,  smoothly  written  and  scholarly, 
but  destitute  of  the  "powers"  it  commemorated.  It  was, 
however,  well  received,  soon  reached  a  second  edition,  and 
was  reprinted  in  England.  In  1803  he  engaged  in  a  theo- 
logical polemic  with  Dr.  Priestley,  occasioned  by  the  hitter's 
comparison  of  Socrates  with  Christ,  publishing  two  able 
pamphlets  which  elicited  replies  from  Priestley,  and  pro- 
cured for  the  young  divine  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  D.  of  consumption  at  Phila- 
delphia Aug.  1!!,  1S04.  In  the  following  year  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  novelist,  Charles  Brockdeu  Brown,  gave  to  the 
world,  with  a  brief  memoir,  Valerian,  a  narrative  poem,  in- 
complete, but  extending  to  1500  lines  of  blank  verse,  treat- 
ingot'  the  early  struggles  of  Christianity  against  paganism. 

Linn  (LEWIS  FIELDS),  M.  D.,  b.  near  Louisville,  Ky., 
Nov.  5,  1795;  successfully  engaged  in  medical  practice  at 
St.  Gencvieve,  Mo.,  in  1815,  and  was  a  U.  S.  Senator  1S:;3- 
43.  Ho  labored  zealously  for  the  interests  of  Oregon  and 
the  West  generally.  D.  at  St.  Gencvirvr,  Jlo.,  Oct.  :),  1843. 
(See  his  Life,  by  E.  A.  Linn  and  N.  Sargent,  1857.) 

Linn  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Shippensburg,  Pa., 
Feb.  27,  1752;  graduated  at  Princeton  1772;  studied  di- 
vinity with  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper  of  Middle  Spring,  Pa.,  and  in 
1775  was  licensed  to  preaeh  by  the  Donegal  presbytery. 
He  served  as  a  chaplain  in  Gen.  Thompson's  regiment 
e:irly  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  taught  in  an  academy 
in  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Eliza- 
brthtown,  N.  J.,  1786,  and  a  few  months  later  became  one 
of  the  pastors  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed  church  in 
New  York,  where  ho  remained  until  1805,  when  he  retired 
on  account  of  his  health,  and  d.  at  Albany  Jan.  8,  Istis. 
He  published  Di»cuur»e»  on  Scripture  Iliutory  (1791),  The 
AY*//;*  of  the  Times  (1794),  a  series  of  essays  in  favor  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  (180(1)  a  Fitna-al  Euloay  t>f  Gen. 
Washington,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Cincinnati, 
besides  many  sermons  separately  printed.  Dr.  Linn  was 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence.  He  had  a  vivid  imagination, 
a  fine  command  of  language,  and  a  picturesque  style — qual- 
ities which  made  him  very  successful  as  a  revivalist,  but 
sometimes  betrayed  him  into  exaggerations  for  which  he 
was  severely  criticised. 

Linnie'a,  a  genus  of  plants  containing  but  a  single 
species,  L.  boreali*,  the  twin-flower,  of  the  honeysuckle 
family,  found  by  Linmeus  in  Lapland  in  1732,  and  n;mir<l 
by  Gronovius.  It  is  a  small  trailing  evergreen  herb,  with 
round  leaves  occurring  in  pairs,  as  do  also  the  flowers, 
which  are  bell-shaped,  of  a  pinkish  color,  and  very  fra- 
grant. It  abounds  in  the  more  northern  regions  of  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  North  America,  where  it  occurs  as  far  S.  as 
Maryland. 

Liniur'iis,  the  Latinized  name  of  CARL  vox  LIXNE, 
the  father  of  modern  botany,  b.  May  12,  1707,  at  Rashult, 
in  Smaland,  Sweden,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  vicar,  who,  we 
are  told,  on  account  of  poverty,  apprenticed  his  son  to  a 
shoemaker,  but  at  ten  years  old  sent  him  to  Wexio  to  school, 
where  his  fondness  for  natural  science  made  him  so  careless 
of  his  other  studies  that  his  teachers  advised  the  father  to 
put  him  to  some  trade;  but  Rothman,  the  good  doctor  of 
the  place,  took  the  boy  into  his  house  and  gave  him  books 
upon  botany  and  medical  science  to  read  ;  sent  him  in  1727 
to  Lund,  where  he  read  books  of  botany  under  Prof.  Sto- 
boeus,  and  whence  in  1728  ho  went  to  Upsala,  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  Rudbeck,  professor  of  botany.  But  the  young 
Linne  suffered  much  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  being  with- 
out money  or  friends  began  to  despair,  when  Olaf  Celsius, 
professor  of  divinity,  met  him  by  accident,  gave  him  con- 
genial employment  upon  his  Hierobotanicon,  took  him  into 
his  own  house,  and  introduced  him  to  Rudbeck,  whose  as- 
sistant he  became.  In  1732  he  explored  Lapland  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  gathered  mate- 
rial for  his  Flora  Lapponica.  (1737).  In  1735  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  at  Harderwyk,  in  the  Low  Countries;  re- 
pi  iinl  at  Hartecamp  1735-38,  under  the  patronage  of  George 
ClilTort,  a  banker  of  Amsterdam;  published  his  Si/sterna 
Natural  (1735),  Funilnmeiita  Rotanica  (1736),  Bikliotiltca 
llotanica  (1736),  Critietl  /lolaniea  (1737),  Ilortim  Cliffnrti- 


anus  (1737),  Genera  Plantantin  (1737),  Classen  Plantarnm 
(1738) ;  returned  in  1738  to  Sweden  ;  was  appointed  in  1739 
physician  to  the  king  and  professor  of  botany  at  Stock- 
holm; became  in  1740  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsala, 
and  was  professor  of  botany  there  1741-78,  giving  the  uni- 
versity a  worldwide  fame  and  attracting  thither  large  num- 
bers of  students  from  foreign  lands;  was  ennobled  in  1757, 
and  d.  at  Upsala  Jan.  10,  1778,  after  some  months  in  which 
his  mental  powers  were  lost  or  in  abeyance,  the  result  of 
apoplectic  strokes.  Besides  the  works  above  mentioned, 
bis  principal  writings  are  PhittHOpkvx  Hntntnca  (1751), 
Fauna  Snecica  (1746),  and  Flora  Sttecica  (1746);  works 
on  materia  medica  (1747-50) ;  and  above  all  the  fipeeiea 
Piaiitanim.  It  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  Linnanis  in  the  establishment  of 
natural  science  upon  its  modern  basis.  Not  only  in  botany, 
his  specialty,  but  in  all  departments  of  zoology,  ho  was  the 
;  foremost  man  of  his  time.  He  introduced  the  binomial 
nomenclature  of  species,  an  apparently  obvious,  but  a  most 
important  step.  His  artificial  system  of  plant-classification, 
th'iu^h  now  discarded,  was  simple  and  easily  followed,  and 
greatly  promoted  the  study  of  botany  in  its  day.  It  is  too 
often  forgotten  that  Linnanis  only  designed  this  arrange- 
ment as  a  key  to  the  diagnosis  of  species,  and  that  he  at 
the  same  time  foresaw  the  importance  and  final  prevalence 
of  the  natural  system,  and  labored  on  the  foundations  of  it, 

Linn  Creek,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Camdcn  co.,  Mo.,  has  2 
newspapers.  Pop.  132. 

Lin'net  [Fr.  linot,  from  Lat.  linnm,  "flax,"  its  general 
food],  a  name  given  to  various  birds  of  the  family  Fringil- 
lidfe  (finches),  but  proper  to  those  of  the  genus  Litiola,  of 
which  L.  eannabina,  the  common  European  linnet,  is  (he 
typical  species.  These  birds  arc  remarkable  for  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  their  plumage  during  the  breeding 
season.  North  America  has  several  birds  generally  referred 
'  to  this  genus,  though  some  class  them  in  other  genera. 

Linne'ns,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  8  miles  S.  W. 
of  Houlton.  Pop.  1008. 

Linneus,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Linn  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Bur- 

1  lington  and  South-western   R.  It.,  has   1   public  school,  4 

|  churches,!  bank,  1  flouring  and  planing  mill,  1  newspaper, 

2  hotels,  and  stores.    Principal  occupation,  farming.    Pop. 

about  1200.       J.  B.  Wu.cox,  En.  '•  LIXNEI-S  BTLLKTIN." 

Linn'ville,  post-v.  of  Bowling  Green  tp.,  Licking  co., 
0.  Pop.  100. 

Lino'leum  [Lat.  linum,  "cloth,"  and  oleum,  "oil"]  is 
simply  a  manufacturer's  name  for  oil-cloth,  applied  to 
heavy  floor-cloths,  made  of  canvas  and  painted  with  lin- 
seed oil.  (See  FLOOR-CLOTH.) 

Lin'seed  Oil  [Aug. -Sax.  Unianl],  the  oil  of  flaxseed, 
is  extensively  used  for  all  kinds  of  painting,  for  making  oil- 
cloths, oil-silks,  printer's  ink,  etc.,  its  manufacture  being 
among  our  most  important  industries,  and  the  parent  of 
many  others.  The  oil-mills  not  only  consume  the  greater 
part  of  the  seed  raised  in  this  country,  but  large  quantities 
are  imported,  especially  from  the  East  Indies.  The  seed  is 
crushed  and  submitted  to  very  great  pressure  in  hydraulic 
presses,  by  which  means  the  oil  is  for  the  most  part  re- 
moved. When  the  seed  is  not  heated  the  oil  is  light  col- 
ored, and  is  called  cold-pressed  oil.  When,  however,  the 
seed-paste  is  heated  after  grinding,  and  pressed  while  still 
hot,  the  oil  is  of  a  little  darker  color,  but  it  is  much  more 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  removed.  The  paste  in  this  opera- 
tion is  heated  by  steam,  and  brought  to  a  temperature  not 
much  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water.  It  is  placed  in 
.-tnmg  cloths  or  bags  of  equal  size  and  holding  equal  quan- 
tities, which  are  placed  in  iron  cases  and  laid  up  under  the 
prcs-es,  where  thev  are  subjected  to  a  gradually  Increasing 
pressure,  equivalent  at  length  to  a  weight  of  300  to  SOO 
tons.  The  cakes  from  cold-pressed  oil  are  reground  and 
heated  with  the  rest.  (See  OIL-CAKE  and  OIL  or  LIXSEKH.) 

Lins'ley  (JAMES  HARVEY),  b.  at  Northford,  Conn.,  May 
5,  1787;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1817,  and  became  a 
Baptist  clergyman,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  left  the  pul- 
pit and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  natural  history. 
In  vols.  xliii.  and  xlv.  of  Silliman's  Amrriran  Journal  of 
f\'i-ienre  mav  be  found  catalogues  of  Mammalia  and  birds 
from  his  pen.  D.  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  Dec.  26,  1843.  (See 
Memoir,  by  his  daughter,  Hartford,  1845.) 

Linsley  (JoEi,  HARVEY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cornwall,  Vt., 
July  15,  1790;  graduated  at  Middlcbury  College  1811  ;  was 
tutor  there  three  years;  studied  law,  and  practised  at  Mid- 
dlebury  until  1822,  when  he  was  licensed  as  a  Congrega- 
tional preacher;  went  to  South  Carolina  as  a  missionary; 
was  pastor  of  the  South  Congregational  church  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  1824-32,  and  of  Park  street  church,  Boston,  1832- 
35,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Marietta  College,  0., 
which  post  he  held  ten  years,  raising  a  considerable  fund 
for  that  institution  ;  became  pastor  of  the  Second  Congre- 


LINTOX— LI  I'l'I  NCOTT. 


gational  church  :tt  (ireenwich,  Conn.,  ISI7,  and   remained 

until    his   death.    Mar.   --.    1-i'iS.      Ilr.    I.:, 
man  nl'  genial  disposition  am!  of  great  mental  activity  and 
industry,  "f  which  his  few  published  sermons  aud  mil 
Hllord  a  very  inadequate  .-.pec'iincn. 

l.ill  toll,  tp.  of  Vigo  CD.,  Iinl.      I'np.  1  l.'!7. 

Linton,  lp.  of  Allanmkee  co.,  la.     Pop.  712. 

I,  in  I  o  n.  tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1600. 

l.mtiin  '  KI.I/V  I.VNM,  wife  "f  w.  J.  l.inton.  1).  at  Kcs- 
wiek.  Cumberland.  England,  in  ISL'L';  published  a  novel, 

Azft/l,  till'  A''/'//'''""  MMtil.  .\     ;l,lf,l"ll>',  I'  J'"'ll"l,,''  "/         tl/' 

Day*  a/  I'rri/'/i-*  (ISIS  i,  and  llr/ililic*,  a  romance  of  ni'i'l- 
ern  life  (isfili.  She  has  since  been  connected  with  the 

pre;s.  espe.-ially  III"  S,iliir:lnii  /.'.  fit  ir,  in  which  her  papers 

on  Thi'llirl  n 'f  tin'  I',',-!,,,!  attracted  great  iitleillion.    An £ 

her  lati'r  novels  are  lizzie  I.ortou  nf  I!,', H'-i'j'i 

hi'/  ill''  Wi'inl  i  isiiiji,  'I'/i,'  'I'm,-  Htotoryo/Jotktui  !>"• 

linn    inul    <  'm  /mill  ttiftt    (1872),    and     r,itri,'i>/     f\,,,il,'itl 

(1874).  The  two  latter  works  have  been  the  most  popular 
of  her  writings. 

l.iiitiin  (WILLIAM  JAMES),  b.  in  London,  England,  in 
1S12 ;  was  apprenticed  to  (J.  W.  Bonner,  and  in  1842  breame 
partner  with  Orrin  Smith  :  was  first  engaged  on  the  Ilhts- 
ti-iit-  ,1  I, "n,/',, ,  \V>n»,  and  did  the  work  of  illustrating  Jack- 
son's lliil',,-1/  ,,f  \V',,,'I  Kni/rarin;!,  ]iublished  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  that  journal.  His  hand  is  seen  in  The  Lake  C/.i/nir/i 
and  iti  the  lunik  of  />•'•,  •/>»'  <l  /ti-ir^li  Ai-ti»t»,  issued  in  1860 
by  the  London  Art  Union.  Mr.  Linton,  though  eminent 
as  an  engraver,  is  still  better  known  as  the  author  of  a 
Lift-  "f  I'lti'ii'.  I'/i, ,•;/„/  mi//  iiilur  Ptumt,  Tin-  Kii:/li*lt  Re- 
pnlilir,  and  papers  in  the  Wmlmiioter  lieriem,  Ernminer, 
Siii'i-lntor,  mainly  on  social  topics.  In  youth  a  zealous 
Chartist,  he  was  interested  in  the  revolutionary  plans  of 
his  time,  was  a  friend  of  Mazzini,  entered  heartily  in  later 
years  into  the  cause  of  the  English  and  European  working- 
men,  and  was  a  defender  of  the  French  Commune  against 
the  accusations  of  its  enemies.  Since  1867,  Mr.  Linton 
has  resided  in  the  U.  S.  His  present  home  is  New  Haven, 
Conn.  0.  B.  FROTHINCHAM. 

I, ill!/,  city  of  Austria,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
I'ppcr  Austria,  on  the  Danube.  It  is  fortified  by  thirty- 
two  I ihproof  towers,  connected  with  each  other  by  sub- 
terranean alleys,  a  method  of  fortification  invented  by 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Este,  but  superseded  by  recent 
improvements  in  artillery.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  provincial 
government  and  of  a  bishop,  has  a  theological  seminary, 
sonic  manufactures  of  cloth,  carpets,  silk,  leather,  gold-lace, 
and  paper,  and  a  considerable  trade  on  the  Danube.  By  the 
treaty  concluded  here  Dee.  13,  1645,  religious  liberty  was 
granted  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  Hungary.  Pop.  30,519. 

l.i'mim  [Lat.,  "flax"],  a  genus  of  plants  of  which  the 
common  FLAX  (which  sec)  is  the  most  important.  It  in- 
cludes several  flax-plants  notcultivated  for  fibre,  but  some- 
times grown  in  gardens  for  ornamental  purposes.  Among 
these  are  L.  perenne,  or  perennial  flax,  found  in  the  Western 
U.  S.  and  growing  18  inches  high,  which  forms  tufts  of 
slender  steins  witli  delicate  blue  flowers  ;  L,  grattdiflorum, 
a  beautiful  annual  found  in  Algiers,  wilh  abundant  scarlet 
flowers:  L.jl, innn,  a  greenhouse  species,  and  L.  Berlan- 
dii  ri,  growing  in  Texas,  both  of  which  have  yellow  flowers. 

Li'lllis  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  tradition  says,  was  the  first  bishop 
of  Rome  after  ,<t.  I'etcr,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  suc- 
eeeded  the  apostle,  or  whether  St.  Peter  consecrated  him 
hisliop,  perhaps  long  before  his  own  martyrdom.  The  dates 
of  his  life  arc  uncertain,  some  giving  the  year  of  his  death 
as  80  ;  others,  as  7*  or  07. 

Lin'ville,  tp.  of  Mitchell  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  347. 

Linville,  post-v.  of  Matagorda  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  40. 

I, MM  i  lie.  post-tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3536. 

Lin'wood,  post-tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  292. 

I/inwood,  tp.  of  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  548. 

I. in  wood,  tp.  of  Portage  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  388. 

Linwood  Station,  post-v.  of  Lower  Chichestcr  tp., 
Delaware  eo..  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  River  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.  The  village 
proper  (called  also  Marcus  Hook)  is  on  the  river,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  station. 

Li'odon  [Gr.  Aelos,  "  smooth."  and  oJou's,  a  "  tooth  "],  a 
genus  of  extinct  marine  reptiles  from  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion. (See  MdsASAi-tirs.  by  PHOK.  O.  C.  MARSH.) 

Li'on  [Gr.  AcW],  ( F din  lf/>\,  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful of  the  I'Ylida-  or  cat  family.  Two  very  marked  varieties 
arc  known — one,  a  tawny,  fult-maned  creature,  called  the 
Barbary  lion,  inhabiting  the  wilds  of  Africa:  and  a  nearly 
maneless,  yellow  variety,  found  in  Asia.  Other  varieties 
arc  seen  in  both  countries,  having  less  distinctive  marks. 
The  lioness  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  has  no  mane. 


She  is  said  to  go  with  young  about  five,  months,  and  to  pro- 

duce   but    one    brood    il!    till-     \r;ir.         Tile     \oulr_'    arc    tV'llll    !WO 

to  four  in  number.      Th-  d  at  birth,  and  remain 

so  until  more  than  half  grown.     The  mane  and  tuft  of  a 
lion  are  not  fully  developed  till  the  animal  is  six  or  seven 
\iars    r,|.|.       Tlic    natural  period  of  its  life    is    en 
bo  a  little  over  twenty  years,  (  hough  authors  have  i  ......  id'  d 

e  as  iii  "some  instances  that  of  man."     A  lion  of  the 
largest  size  was  found  to  measure  eight  feet  from  nose  to 
tail,  the  tail   being  four  'flic  carnivorous  pro- 

|  .....  sitios  of  this  beast  are  well  known,  the  general  prey 

|  'he   larger  herbivorous  quadrupeds.     Some  ancient 

authors,  including  llidynins  ,  it  Alexandria,  have  laid  great 

n]  .....  the  uses  of  a  certain  "prickle"  which  is  round 

at  the  end  of  the  tail  of  the  lion.  For  a  time  this  was  con- 
sidered as  unimportant,  and  its  existence  was  even  denied. 
Investigation  has  shown,  however,  that  there  is  a  corneous 
claw-like  appendage  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length, 
sharp  at.  the  apex,  and  hollowed  at  I  !.  bl  .  I  ts  fun.  -l  ion 
ha-  been  thought  to  be  connected  with  lashing  the  tail  for 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  anger,  but  it  is  now  more  prop- 
erly regarded  as  a  means  for  dressing  the  hair  or  mailed 
portions  of  the  mane.  Except  when  pressed  for  food.  Mil- 
lion is  rather  a  lazy  and  indolent  beast,  lien  mains  at  rest 
during  the  day,  and  preys  during  the  night.  The  ii  -timony 
of  the  famous  hunters  who  have  written  of  the  lion  is  that 
he  is  rather  timid  than  courageous,  and  that  he  entertains 
great  fear  of  man.  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  a  singular  ac- 
count of  the  roar  of  the  lion.  He  says,  comparing  it  with 
the  voice  of  the  ostrich,  "  In  general,  the  lion's  voice,  s 
to  come  deeper  from  the  chest  than  that  of  the  ostrich,  but 
to  this  day  I  can  distinguish  between  them  with  certainty 
only  by  knowing  that  the  ostrich  roars  by  day,  and  the 
lion  by  night."  J.  B.  HOLDER. 

Lipan'  Indians,  a  warlike  tribe  of  aborigines  of 
Mexico,  Texas,  etc.,  and  are  quite  uncivilized.  Upon  the 
reservation  of  the  Mescalcro  Apaches  in  Now  Mexico  350 
Lipans  wero  reported  in  1872. 

I,ip'ari  [anciently  Mfliyunii],  one  of  the  .Solian  Isl- 
ands, situated  near  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily.  It  was  a  vol- 
cano, as  appears  from  Aristotle,  but  the  period  of  its  ex- 
tinction is  unknown.  With  the  exception  of  certain  very 
precipitous  and  rocky  portions,  this  island  is  most  fertile, 
and  its  fruits  and  wines  are  excellent.  —  II.  A  town  on  the 
above  island,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  protected  by  a 
fort.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  many  interesting  antiquities 
exist  in  the  neighborhood.  Not  long  since  some  ancient 
baths,  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  containing  fine  mosaics, 
were  excavated,  but  they  have  been  reburied  by  tho  present 
proprietor  to  escape  the  annoyance  of  visitors.  The  modern 
town,  which  has  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes,  is  not 
well  built,  but  it  has  a  handsome  cathedral  and  some  re- 
spectable public  buildings.  The  inhabitants  are  skilful 
sailors,  and  carry  on  an  active  commerce  with  Sicily,  etc. 
The  port  affords  good  anchorage,  though  a  mole  is  required 
to  make  it  secure.  Pop.  in  1874,  12,020. 

Lipetsk',  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Tambov,  on  the  Voronezh.  It  was  founded  in  1700  by 
Peter  the  Groat,  but  it  derives  its  chief  importance  from  tho 
mineral  springs  in  its  vicinity,  which  were  discovered  in  tho 
present  century,  and  now  attract  a  large  number  of  visitors 
during  the  summer.  The  bathing  establishment,  wilh  its 
park  and  promenades,  is  very  beautiful.  The  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  cloths  are  not  unimportant.  Pop.  14,239. 

Lip'pn,  town  of  Hungary,  on  tho  Maros.     Pop.  6782. 

Lip'pard  (GEORGE),  b.  near  Yellow  Springs,  Chester  co., 
Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1822:  author  of  several  romances  once  quite 
popular.  D.  at  Philadelphia  in  1854. 

Lip'pe,  or  Lip'pe  Det'mold,  a  small  principality 
of  Germany,  between  Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Westphalia, 
and  comprising  an  area  of  438  square  miles.  It  is  hilly, 
hut  very  fertile,  weM  wooded,  and  watered  by  the  river 
Wcrre,  an  affluent  of  tho  Weser.  The  southern  part  is 
covered  by  the  Tentoburger  Wald,  famous  as  the  place 
where  Arminius  destroyed  the  Roman  legions  under  Varut. 
The  inhabitants,  numbering'l  1  1,135,  belong  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  their  good  education 
and  intelligent  industry.  The  principal  town  is  Detmold. 

liip'pi  (FnA  FILIPPO),  an  Italian  artist  who  flourished 
between  1412  and  1469.  Of  his  personal  history  little  is 
known.  In  1  152  he  was  chaplain  to  the  nuns  of  S.  Gio- 
vannino  in  Florence,  and  in  1457  rector  of  S.  Quirico  at 
Lcgnaja.  Tho  best  of  his  pictures  are  in  Florence,  though 
all  the  largo  European  galleries  contain  works  from  his 
hand.  They  are  remarkable  for  richness  of  color,  vitality 
of  feeling,  and  excellence  of  drawing.  I),  at  Spolcto,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral.  0.  B.  FnoT 


Lip'pincott  (S.uiA  JAXK  fi.  \RKK!.  h.  at  Pompey.  N.  Y., 
Sept.  28,  182,'t;  educated  at  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  and  removed 
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in  1843  to  New  Brighton,  Pa.  She  wrote  verses  at  an  early 
age,  and  in  1844  began  to  contribute  to  the  New  York 
Mirror  under  the  nom  df  plume  of  "  Grace  Greenwood, "  by 
which  she  has  been  long  favorably  known  to  American 
readers.  In  1853  she  was  married  to  Leandcr  K.  Lippin- 
cott  of  Philadelphia,  and  made  an  extended  tour  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  Among  her  works  are  Greenwood 
Leaves  (2d  series,  1850),  History  of  my  rets  (1850),  Poems 
(1851),  Hap*  and  Minhaps  of  a  Tour  in  England  (1854), 
M*  rK«  /-;»'///fH(/(1855),  Storieifrom  Famous  Ballads (IB^), 
Record*  <>f  Five  Years  (1867),  ami  AW  Life  in  .AW  Lands 
(1873).  She  has  taken  a  considerable  part  in  the  anti- 
slavery  and  other  reform  movements  by  means  of  lectures, 
and  has  been  frequently  engaged  as  correspondent  of  lead- 
ing New  York  papers,  in  which  capacity  she  has  several 
times  visited  the  Pacific  States,  and  resided  for  a  time  in 
Colorado.  In  lS~;'i  she  undertook  a  second  European  tour 
as  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Ijipp'statlt,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  West- 
phalia, on  the  Lippc.  Pop.  7404. 

Jjips'comb  (Axrmi-:w  A.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  George- 
town, 1).  C.,  Sept.  6,  181G;  his  father's  family  went  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  1842  he  moved  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  at- 
tained great  distinction  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church;  in  I860  was  elected  chancellor  of 
the  iStsitt1  I'niversity  of  Georgia,  which  position  he  held 
until  1S71,  when  he  resigned,  to  prepare  for  the  JIM 
a  morti  extended  work,  then  in  hand,  than  any  of  his  pre- 
vious publications.  He  has  recently  (Aug.,  1875)  accept- 
ed a  professorship  in  the  Vanderbilt  I'nivn-sity,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  A.  H.  STEPHKNS. 

Ijip'sius  (RirtTARn  ADELBEUT),  b.  at  Gera  (Reuss), 
Germany,  Feb.  14,  1830;  studied  at  Leip sic,  where  in  185U 
he  became  protV?.<or  of  theology;  in  1861  at  Vienna,  and 
in  1865  at  Kiel.  He  has  published  The  Pauline  DnHrim- 
of  Justification  (1853),  T/ic  Fir*tEpi»tle  of  Clement  <>f  R <><><•• 
(in  Latin,  1855),  On  Gnosticism  (1800),  On  the  Sources  of 
the  ]\'i'ftinf/a  of  Eplphanius  (1865),  The  Catalogue  of  r«jnH 
in  Ktifn'ointi  (1868),  Chronology  of  the  J{  is /tops  of  Rnn><  i» 
{!,'  Middle  of  the  Fourth  (\-ntnry  (1809),  and  numerous  arli- 
clcs  in  the  Zeitsekrtfl J&r  mMeneafatftlicht  ThroltHjir. — His 
father,  KAKI.  lli:iNUirn  ADKI.BEHT  (  1S05-61),  was  a  pro- 
fessor at  Leipsic,  author  of  a  valuable  work,  Grammatical 
^fudit-H  on  llib/ical  Greek. — His  brother, . I  rsTis  HrtiMAXN, 
b.  at  Leipsie  May  9,  1834,  became  in  186fi  rectorof  a  gym- 
nasium in  that  city,  and  has  published  critical  remarks  on 
Xophocles  (I860  and  1867)  and  Lysias  (1864). 

Liqueur'  [Fr.,  *' liquor"],  a  name  given  to  various 
highly-flavored  alcoholic  or  strong  vinous  liquids.  There 
;ire  many  kinds,  most  of  which  are  drunk  in  small  quanti- 
ties after  dinner.  The  best  known  kinds  arc  curn<-i»t, 
strongly  flavored  with  orange-peel  and  various  spices;  ab~ 
Btnthe,  from  wormwood  and  anise  ;  nnimttc,  from  aromatic 
seeds;  kirschtoasser  and  VKfrofchittOf  from  cherries;  rn**/*, 
from  black  currants  ;  kUmmelr  from  caraway,  etc. ;  noyau, 
etc.,  from  bitter  almonds. 

Jjiq'uid  [L:it.  li(/nere,  to  "melt"],  a  consonant  formed 
by  a  closure  of  the  vocal  organs  greater  than  the  closer 
vowels  require,  but  less  than  that  of  the  remaining  (mute) 
consonants.  The  liquids  arc  ic,  /,  r,  y.  They  are  subject 
to  whispered  aspiration,  as  w  in  irhcn  or  wh-w-en,  y  in  hew 
or  yh-y-oo,  and  //,  rh  in  Welsh.  The  consonants  m,  «,  «</ 
are  not  liquids,  but  nasal  mutes.  S.  S.  HALDEMAN. 

Li  quid  amber.     Sec  Grw  TREE. 

Liq'uids,  Chemical  and  Physical  Nature  and 
Properties  of  ["  liquids,"  from  Lat.  liqnere,  to  "  melt  "]. 

1.  Change  from  thf  Liquid  to  the  Solid  State,  and  the  Con- 
verse.— The  £t£»id  state  is  one  of  the  three  states  in  which  it 
is  generally  believed  that  all  matter  is  capable  of  existing, 
and  is  intermediate  between  the  solid  and  the  gaseous 
states.  Considered  as  that  state  of  matter  which  forms  a 
large  part  of  living  animals,  as  well  as  the  bulk  of  mobile 
and  changing  nature,  the  importance  to  man  of  its  study 
needs  no  explanation.  In  solids  the  molecules  are  main- 
tained in  certain  relative  positions  with  reference  to  one 
another,  and  generally  in  reference  to  certain  lines  called 
nxes.  which  stand,  in  the  same  substance,  in  certain  lixed 
angular  positions  and  bear  certain  fixed  relations  of  length 
to  one  another.  Hence  crystaUinc  constitution.  Liquids 
are  formed  from  these  solids  by  exposure  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature, by  melting  or  fusion  by  heat,  also  by  solution  in 
some  existing  liquid  ;  sometimes,  also,  by  contact  with  some 
other  solid,  with  which  a  new  liquid  chemical  compound 
ensues.  In  all  eases  of  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
or  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  condition,  change  of  tem- 
perature occurs,  sometimes  to  lower  and  sometimes  to  higher 
temperatures;  but  so  far  no  case  is  known  with  certainty 
in  which  simple  heating  has  changed  a  liquid  into  a  solid, 
or  simple  cooling  a  solid  into  a  liquid.  It  is  often,  indeed, 
generally  held  that,  as  the  general  effect  of  heat  on  all 


bodies  is  expansion,  so  expansion  should  generally  follow 
the  effect  of  heat  in  converting  a  solid  to  a  liquid,  and.  n'<-e 
versa,  that  contraction  should  accompany  the  solidification 
of  a  liquid  by  cold.  This  principle  holds  probably  for 
most,  though  not  for  all,  of  the  metals  when  undergoing 
fusion,  but  its  adoption  as  a  universal  principle  would  un- 
questionably mislead,  and  the  student  desirous  of  acquiring 
insight  into  the  real  system  of  nature  should  carefully 
avoid  adopting  it  as  such.  That  substance  which  performs 
the  most  important  functions  in  nature  of  all,  certainly  of 
all  in  animated  nature,  n-nti'.r,  departs  so  widely  from  the 
principle  of  continuous  expansion  by  heat  that  when  solid 
water,  or  ice,  melts  into  liquid,  1000  volumes  or  measures 
contract,  or  condense  into  918,  or  about  8  per  cent,  less  in 
bulk.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  that 
in  the  melting  an  amount  of  heat-force  becomes  "latent," 
or  inactive  upon  the  thermometer,  which  would  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  after  mcltina,  through  44°  F., 
and  would  expand  the  918  volumes  to  945.  This  heat-force 
continues  acting  to  keep  up  the  liquidity  of  the  water— to 
keep  it  condensed,  in  fact;  and  when  we  deprive  the  water 
of  just  this  amount  of  heat  again,  it  expands  back  again 
into  ice,  through  the  action,  as  we  may  admit,  of  the  crys- 
tallizing forces,  whatever  these  may  be.  Among  other 
cases  in  which  liquefaction  takes  place  with  contraction 
of  volume  arc  many  eases  of  solutions  of  solid  bodies.  In 
liquids  the  forces  still  exist  that  produce  crystallization  in 
solids,  but  they  are  modified  in  their  mode  of  action  into 
radial  forces,  acting  equally  in  all  directions  from  the 
centre  of  the  mass  of  the  liquid;  so  that  a  small  body  or 
drop  of  a  liquid  assumes  a  spherical  form  when  free  to  do  so  ; 
as  in  a  drop  of  rain,  for  example.  When  resting  on  a  sur- 
face or  contained  in  a  vessel,  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
presses  it  out  of  the  spherical  form,  but  a  curvature  of  the 
surface  always  shows  that  they  still  act,  their  resultant 
being  what  is  known  as  the  "contractile  force"  of  liquids. 
The  perfect  spherical  form  of  a  bubble  is  due  to  this  radial 
or  contractile  force.  (See  further  under  head  of  SOLUTION.) 
2.  Ch<ni'/r  from  the  Liquid  to  the  Gascons  State. — Every 
liquid  body  is  believed  to  be  capable,  at  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature,  of  passing  into  the  third  state  of  matter,  the 
gaseous  or  vaporous  condition.  The  difference  between 
substances,  however,  in  this  respect  is  so  great  that  while 
we  have  bodies  whoso  boiling-points  are  so  low  that  no 
degree  of  cold  ever  produced  could  condense  them  into 
liquids,  like  the  gases  that  chiefly  make  up  the  atmosphere, 
there  are  other  bodies,  like  some  of  the  metals,  which, 
while  convertible  into  liquids  readily  by  heat,  boil,  or  become 
vapors  onlv  with  difficulty  at  the  most  violent  heats  that 
are  producible  in  the  laboratory.  In  all  operations  of 
ebullition  or  vaporization,  as  in  those  of  fusion,  certain 
amounts  of  heat-energy  or  motion,  variable  with  the  sub- 
stance, become  "latent,"  or  arc  needed  to  keep  the  body  in 
tlu-  vapor  form,  thus  expending  their  force  in  this  way,  so 
that  the  change  of  state  is  itself  the  only,  though  sufficient, 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  force  or  motion  thus  en- 
gaged. This  is  called  "latent"  heat  of  gasif action  or  va~ 
poriztition,  the  word  "latent"  being  an  objectionable  one. 

;  because  such  heat-energy  is  sufficiently  manifested  by  the 
irork  it  does  in  keeping  the  liquid  in  a  gaseous  form.  J/fnt  of 
gasif action  simply  is  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  term.  Thus, 
water,  the  typical  liquid,  kept  at  180°  F. — that  is,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  prevent  all  lo?s  through  radiation,  or  enveloped 
in  a  medium  also  at  2 12°  F. — is  in  a  condition  of  t-iirruy,  as 
compared  with  ice,  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  212°  and 
the  144°  of  heat  of  fusion  indicated  above;  that  is,  of  324°. 
If  it  be  now  exposed  to  a  still  higher  temperature,  gaseous 
water  or  steam  will  be  evolved,  and  this  steam  will  require, 
as  hetit  of  gasification  (though  its  own  temperature  will  be 
not  one  degree  higher  than  212°,  that  of  the  water  from 
which  it  is  formed),  enough  heat  tu  raise  its  own  weight 
of  cooler  water  through  998°  F.  (or  so  nearly  1000  that  it 
is  usually  so  stated  in  round  numbers).  This  same  amount 
of  heat-energy,  thus  required  to  do  the  work  of  making  the 
steam  and  keeping  it  in  the  form  of  steam,  would  even  heat 
this  same  steam,  if  already  previously  formed,  through 
21110.,")°,  by  reason  of  the  far  lower  uprdjia  heat  of  steam. 

The  heats  of  gasification  of  other  liquids,  so  far  as  yet 
known,  are  never  so  high  as  in  the  case  of  water.     The 

,  figures  fur  a  few  of  the  commoner  liquids,  taken  at  random 
as  examples,  ftre  here  given,  water  being,  as  above,  966°  F. : 

Latent  Heats  of  Vaporization  of  Liquids  at  their  Ifoiliny- 
J'tiiittn  .*    Fahr.  Dearees. 

Alcohol 37fi°|Tetraebloridc  of  tin 5.5° 

Ether 164°  Terchloride  of  phosphorus. 92. 5° 

O!l  of  turpentine 124°  Wood  spirit 475° 

Acetic  actd 1*4°  Fusel  oil 218.5° 

Bisulphide  of  carbon l.V>°  Acetic  ether 190° 

Bromine I.s2°  Butyric  acid 206.5* 

I  (See  further  on  vaporization  and  ebullition  under  the  head 

,  of  STEAM.) 
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.1.    (?hanr/e  from   the  Gancoun    t»   tin-    L<</ni'/   Stntr. — Tills 
kind  of  change  plays  very  important  purls  in   the  opera- 
tions of  both  nature  and  urt.      In  nature  :ill  tin-  liquid  cir 
dilation  of  the  earth,  without  which  no  lite  could  IH;  main 
fumed,   is  kept   up  by   the  continual  condensation  to  the 
liquid  form  of  gaseous  water  from  the  atmosphere  I  hut  has  ' 
been  previoii-ly  vapnri/.ed   liy  the  solar  heat.    iSec  urticlea 
Cr.tM  \TI:  and  Wm»s.  by  Piior.  AKNOI.H  Gi'Yor.)    In  art  the 
operations  of  distillation  and  condensation  furnish  import- 
ant illustration.-!,  among  which  the  recent  stupendous  ex-  j 
pansion  of  tho  refining  of  mineral  nils  constitute*  tin-  nm-r 
remarkable  example.    (Sec  PrTitni.rr  \t,  by   I'tinr.  1'iiAxn- 
1.1:1:.)     The  distillation  of  alm/ntf  and  of  */>mV«  generally,  , 
of  yMtV/tvuYjvr,    of  coal-tar  product?,    of    GWtfftfl    and 
«<-I</H,   fthrr,  <•///.,/•.)/'"'"'.  t<i>iitff>lti<t<>  "/  c'n-f'ini,  and  ninny 
other  chemical  arts,  may  be  cited  as  further  examples  of 
recovery  of  liquid?  from  vaporous  forms.    (See  article  Dis- 
TIM.ATIO.V.)     Of  (he  greatest  interest  to  science  is  the  ob- 
taining of  liquids  from  gaseous  substances  which  are  not 
Condi-usable  by  refrigeration  alone,  a  result  which  is  accom- 
plished by  tho  application  of  enormous  pressures.     Some- 
times this  pressure  is  applied  to  the  gas  directly  by  m«'an-= 
of  powerful  pumps,  but  in  more  frequent  cases  in  tho  labor- 
atory such  liquid-condensed  gases  are  procured  by  causing 
them  to  bo  evolved  from  solid  compounds  in  one  part  of  a 
rinsed  Apparatus  of  great  strength,  in  another  part  of  which 
they  are  condensed  by  their  own  force  of  elastic  compres- 
sion into  liquid  form:'.    Among  the  gases  which  have  been 
thus  condensed  are  chlnrim,  cyanogsn,  I'l/tnnmiir,  carbonic 
and  tnurtittic  «'.•/«/«,  laughing  ga*%  and  »/r(l'/nt  <i«*.     Some 

gases,  Such  as  air,  <-,n-l>»ni<-  pxide}  iii'ir.-<h  ijnx,  nitric  oxide, 
and  hylro'fi'n,  refuse  to  liquefy  at  any  pressure  yet  ob- 
tained. Some  of  these  may  nevertheless  exist,  in  liquid 
form  at  the  enormous  pressures  that  must  prevail  natur- 
ally in  the  interior  parts  of  some  rocks — mnr*h-fjn*t  for  ox- 
ample— possibly  between  tho  lamina;  of  somo  coal-beds, 
which  evolve  enormous  volumes  of  it  in  tho  form  of  the 
terrible  "  fire-damp." 

Another  important  mode  of  producing  liquids  from  gases 
is  by  causing  water  or  other  liquids  to  take  them  up  into  so- 
lution. Water  dissolves  nearly  if  not  quite  all  gaseous  bod- 
ies, even  those  not  liqucfiable  by  cold  and  pressure,  though 
these  latter  in  very  small  proportion  at  ordinary  pressures. 
Tho  oxygen  of  tho  atmosphere,  for  example,  is  taken  up  by 
water  in  what  appears  but  a  small  quantity,  according  to 
Bunsen  but  3  per  cent,  of  its  volume  at  the  normal  temper- 
ature of  60°  F. ;  yet  this  small  proportion  is  of  immense 
importance  in  nature.  It  is  through  this  oxygen  that  tho 
.  respiratory  organs  of  fishes  are  supported.  Without  this  oxy- 
gen also  from  the  atmosphere,  all  standing  fresh  waters,  and 
even  many  moving  rivers,  would  quickly  putrefy  and  poison 
the  earth  and  air.  This  3  per  cent,  of  oxygen  is  the  universal 
scavenger,  by  virtue  of  which  alone  the  otherwise  death-dif- 
fusing process  of  putrefaction  is  converted  into  one  of  ere- 
maeavtttj  and  water  thus  enabled  to  become  a  purifying 
and  life-sustaining  agent,  fry  water  absorbs  4  per  cent, 
of  oxygen  from  tho  air.  The  manufacture  of  artificial  min- 
eral and  aerated  waters,  so  extensively  practised  at  this 
day,  is  an  instance  of  a  practical  application  of  the  con- 
version of  gases  into  liquid  forms  by  combined  solution 
and  pressure. 

4,  Relations  of  f.ft/nfifn  to  (frnritntion. — Under  this  head 
comes  the  consideration  of  di-nntti*-*  of  liquids.  These 
vary  greatly,  the  heaviest  known  liquid — at  normal  tem- 
perature—being <ini>-/.-si/i-'-r,  ]:;..">  time>  as  heavy  as  water; 
and  probably  the  lightest,  the  l/'f/ninf  •</  l>nti/(,  GtHw,  of 
Pelouze  and  Cahuurs,  oht'.iined  from  petroleum,  which  is 
only  just  six-tenths  as  heavy  as  water  at  tho  freezing-point 
of  tho  latter.  All  the  ii^un  s  ever  determined  for  the  den- 
sities or  specific  irnmties  of  all  chemical  compounds  will 
be  found  in  tho  invaluable  publication  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  called  (lie  ( 'tninttt>)tH«/'  \<ffiu-<-,  compiled  bv  Prof. 
F.  W.  Clarke  of  Cincinnati,  who  in  this  work  has  rendered 
a  supreme  service  to  science.  The  densities  of  liquids, 
which  are  inversely  as  their  volumes,  vary  of  course  with 
their  temperatures,  and  the  amount  of  this  variation  of 
volume  for  each  thermometrio  degree  is  called  the  cnrfti'-i'-nt 
of  dilatation.  This  varies  usually  somewhat  with  the 
temperature,  and  must  therefore,  when  required  accurately, 
be  computed  from  an  algebraic  expression,  or  formula  of 
interpolation,  as  it  is  called.  These  formula.'  are  all  calcu- 
lated for  the  centigrade  scale.  As  an  example  may  be 
given  the  formula  for  the  calculation  of  the  density  of 
wu'iT  between  tho  freezing-point  and  25°  C.  Calling  the 
temperature  f°,  tho  volume  is  equal  to 

1_.000061045<°  +  .00000771  s:!(02  —  .0000000;J734*°3. 
Between  4.08°  C.  and  the  freezing-point  this  formula  will 
give,  instead  of  a  continuous  contraction  by  cooling,  as 
above  4. OS0,  a  negative  contraction,  or  poaitir^  rj-ftmt*{<tnt 
a  peculiarity  of  water  among  liquid?.  <>n  reach  ing  0°  this 
expansion  by  cold  may  undergo,  if  tho  water  freezes,  a 


sudden  and   immen-e    increase,    ;is    lias    be. n    already  ex- 
plained.     It  is  through  this  property  of  w.iti-r,  of  t  \, 

ill.'    jlist     before   ftve/.iliir,   and     thus    flouting    t»   tin-    toj,  0,8    a 

•e  layer,  that  only  the  MM-IU t'  water  solidifies,  and 

M<>f  it-  whole  iua-s.  Were  it  not  for  tliir-,  l.ut  a  narrow 
tropical  zone  <d'  the  earth  would  be  habitable,  and  indeed 
it  is  probable  lhat  almost  all  the.  \\ater  »!'  the  ^lube  would 
ill  that  ea-r  h,i\  e  a  ecu  undated  at  the  pules  0,8  two  enormous 
1  I, e  temperature  4.08°  C.  =»  3W.:::;  I'.,  at  \vhi.-h 
the  ,..„ •tlieient.  of  dilatation  of  water  by  heat  chan^< 
MLTII  from  negative  to  positive,  and  which  is  the  tempera- 
ture of  shallow  waters  under  ice  in  winter,  is  generally 
deemed  the  most  important  fixed  or  »t<uu1nrd  point  of 
temperature  in  nature,  from  which  everything  should  bo 
calculated.  &«it*ift*f  an-  therefore  referred  to  the  den.-ity 
of  water  at  this  paint  <>f  unu-inmin  <t> /tsiti/.  The  writer 
believes  this  an  error,  and  that,  conclusive  reasons  exist 
why  zero  Centigrade,  or  :;L'  '  F.,  the  midtin^  point  of  ice, 
is  the  real  standard  and  initial  temperature  of  chemical 
action  and  change  in  nature. 

5.  Relations  to  Heat. — (For  •^••'•///e  fn'nt*  of  liquids  see 
article  upon  UKAT.  i  /•'.••^nnm'nit  »/  /./<yH/'/*.  -  -In  addition 
to  what  has  already  In  en  Mild  under  densities  bearing  upon 
this,  it  should  also  lie  remarked  that  ///•  rwo meter*  are  hayed 
upon  the  expansion  of  liquids  by  heat.  (See  articles  TIILK- 
MOMETKY  and  PYHOMKTUV.) 

G.  JJijftiHinn  in, >/  '/'rtniKjiirnti'iii  »i  Li'inids. — (For  diffu- 
sion, see  articles  DIALYSIS  and  ENIMISMOSI;,  by  ]M:»i .  CM  \  \i>- 
LKR.)  Tranxpirtttiuii. — This  term  refers  to  the  rates  at 
which  liquids  pass  through  minute  orifices  or  capillary 
tubes  under  pressure.  The  following  principles  were  ar- 
rived at  by  Poiseuille  with  the  same  liquid  :  1.  The  flow  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  pressure;  2.  In  equal  times, 
with  tubes  of  equal  diameters,  it  is  inversely  as  tin:  length; 
::.  With  equal  lengths  it  is  as  the  fourth  powers  of  tho 
diameters.  Heat  increases  the  flow  greatly.  At  113°  F. 
the  flow  of  water  is  2.5  times  as  rapid  as  at  41°.  Alkalies 
all  retard  the  flow.  Other  chemical  subtanccs  dissolved 
have  important  influences.  The  application  of  these  in- 
vestigations in  physiology  and  to  the  flow  of  the  blood 
through  the  veins  is  very  important.  It  is  believed  also 
to  have  an  important  bearing  in  the  study  of  molecular 
structure.  HKNRY  WI:HTZ. 

Liq'uorice,  or  Licorice  [a  corruption  of  the  Gr. 
y\vKvftpt.$a,  "sweet  root"],  the  dried  extract  of  the  roots  of 
(i'/t(<-yrrhiza  ylabra  and  echt'ttttta,  leguminous  herbs  of 
Southern  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  largely  cultivated  in 
I  Central  Europe.  The  extract  is  a  hard,  black  mass,  con- 
j  taining  a  large  percentage  of  an  uncrystallizable  sugar 
|  called  glycyrrhizine.  It  is  prepared  very  extensively  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and  to  gome  extent  in  Franco, 
England,  Germany,  and  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  valuable  demul- 
cent and  expectorant  medicine,  and  is  extensively  employed 
in  flavoring  chewing  tobacco,  as  well  as  in  pharmacy  as  an 
excipient  in  pill-masses.  The  hard,  woody  root  is  olso 
used  in  medicine  and  in  porter  and  stout  breweries. 
ii/ifi/rrhiza  lepidota  of  the  Western  States  has  the  flavor 
of  true  liquorice,  as  have  Gnlium  rircsczans,  (i.  Inni-fiJutiim, 
etc.,  rubiaceous  herbs  of  the  V.  S.,  which  are  used  in  do- 
mestic medicine  and  called  "  wild  liquorice." 

I,i'ria,  town  of  Spain,  in  tho  province  of  Valencia,  in 
a  rich  and  beautiful  plain,  which  produces  large  quantities 
of  wine,  fruit,  grain,  and  vegetables.  Pop.  8920. 

Ijisaine',  a  small  river  of  France,  rises  at  the  southern 
termination  of  the  Vosges,  flows  W.  of  tho  fortress  of 
Belfort,  and  enters  the  Savoureuse,  an  affluent  of  the  Doubs, 
at  Montbe"liard.  It  became  famous  by  the  battle  which  in 
1S71  raged  hero  for  three  days,  between  the  Germans  and 
the  French.  The  German  general  Von  Wcrdcr  retreated 
before  the  French  army  under  Bourbaki  (which  pushed  on 
towards  Belfort),  and  occupied  a  position  to  the  W.  of  this 
fortress,  along  tho  Lisainc,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
from  attacking  the  German  troops  besieging  Belfort  or 
from  making  an  invasion  into  Southern  (In-many.  Von 
Werder  had  with  him  about  43,000  men,  4$  battalions,  30 
squadrons,  and  126  pieces,  besides  37  heavy  guns  which  he 
had  taken  from  the  siege  artillery  before  Belfort;  and  with 
this  force  he  held  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lisaine,  which  commands  the  right  bank. 
The  villages  of  Ilericourt,  lius.-nn  1,  .Mon'l.eliunl,  Frahier. 
and  others  were  barricaded.  On  Jan.  1  ,">,  1S71,  Bourbaki 
attacked  the  German  ^..-iiiun  with  120, 000  men.  endeavor- 
ing to  break  through  its  eentre  at  HussureJ.  lie  succeeded 
in  taking  this  place,  and  penetrated  to  Montht'diard,  but 
further  the  French  did  not  come,  and  the  (Jerman  line  re- 
mained unbroken.  A  furious  artillery  contest  took  j 
at  Ilericourt  and  Luze.  On  Jan.  In,  BourKaki  tried  to 
surround  the  right  German  winj;,  which  was  rather  weak, 
and  he  actually  throw  it  back,  taking  the  villages  of  I'ni- 
hier  and  Chencbier.  But  the  Germans  took  positions 
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farther  back,  and  could  not  be  surrounded.  It  grew  dark, 
and  Bourbaki  had  not  reached  his  aim.  He  then  attempted 
a  night  attack  on  the  centre,  but  without  success.  On 
the  morning  of  Jan.  17  the  Germans  attacked  at  Frahier 
and  Chenebier,  and  the  fight  lasted  the  whole  day  without 
decision.  On  all  the  other  points  the  French  renewed  the 
fight,  but  with  no  better  result  than  on  the  previous  days. 
Thus,  Bourbaki  began  to  retreat  on  the  18th,  and  Von 
AVcnlcr  undertook  to  pursue  him.  The  Germans  had  8L 
officers  and  1847  men  wounded  and  dead;  the  French 
about  6000.  AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Lis'bon  [Port.  Lisloa;  anc.  Oh'sipo],  capital  of  Portu- 
pil  and  residence  of  its  king,  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  centres  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbors 
on  earth,  with  a  population  of  224,063  (according  to  the 
oensiu  of  1S01,  and  including  the  suburbs  of  Belem  and 
Olivaes),  lies  araphitheatrically  on  the  northern  shore  of  a 
bav,  Rada  do  Lisboa,  4  miles  broad,  formed  by  the  Tagus 
a*1  its  influx  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Built  on  the  decliv- 
ities of  seven  hills,  with  numerous  white  cupolas  and  mag- 
nificent monumental  buildings  towering  above  the  mass  of 
43,000  houses,  interspersed  with  lovely  terraces,  Lisbon 
offers,  when  approached  from  the  sea,  an  aspect  at  once 
charming  and  imposing.  The  bay  forms  a  harbor  large 
enough  to  accommodate  at  the  same  time  all  the  fleets  of 
Europe,  and  so  deep  that  the  largest  ships  can  anchor  up 
immediately  at  its  docks.  The  entrance  to  this  harbor  is 
defended  by  several  forts,  of  which  one,  consisting  of  an 
interesting  old  .Moorish  tower  called  Torro  de  Belem,  is  situ- 
ated on  a  sandbank  in  the  bay.  The  city  is  10  miles  in  circuit, 
and  is  divided  into  four  quarters — Alhama,  Rocio,  Bairro 
Alto,  and  Alcantara — besides  several  extensive  suburbs. 
The  old  city,  especially  the  quarter  of  Alhama,  has  irregu- 
lar, narrow,  and  dark  streets.  The  newer  parts,  built  since 
tin-  irn-at  (>arth«|uako  (Nov.  1,  1755),  which  did  not  reach 
Alhama,  are  more  regular  and  beautiful,  and  contain  many 
palace-like  buildings.  The  finest  part  is  the  quarter  of 
K-n-io,  extending  along  the  river  and  containing  many 
splendid  buildings  and  open  places.  Among  the  squares, 
IVai;  i  do  ConniHTcio  is  the  most  remarkable,  situated  on 
the  Ta^ns,  containing  in  the  centre  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Joseph  I.,  and  surrounded  with  magnificent  building?, 
the  exchange,  the  royal  library,  the  custom-house ;  also  the 
market-place  is  noteworthy,  and  the  immense  placeof  Dom 
IVdro  in  the  northern  part  of  the  quarter  of  Rocio,  bor- 
dered on  one  side  by  the  monastery  of  S.  Domcnico  and 
the  buildings  formerly  belonging  to  the  Inquisition.  Still 
farther  to  the  N.  stretches  the  public  promenade.  The 
most  beautiful  streets  are  Rua  Augusta,  which  is  the  busi- 
ness-centre and  contains  many  fine  jewelry  shops,  Rua  do 
Oura,  and  Rua  da  Prata.  The  city  has  64  churches  and 
about  200  chapels;  the  former  monasteries,  mostly  mag- 
nili'-ent  buildings,  situated  at  the  most  elevated  points,  are 
now  used  for  public  purposes.  The  monastery  of  Belem  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  building  of  the  city.  It  was 
founded  in  149H  by  King  Kinanuol  the  Great,  on  the  spot 
where  Vasco  da  Gama  had  embarked  two  years  before,  and 
its  style  is  a  mixture  of  Moorish,  Byzantine,  Norman,  and 
Gothic  elements.  The  material  is  white  limestone,  which 
has  now  become  yellowish  like  old  ivory.  Its  decoration 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  sculpture;  especially  splendid  arc  the 
carvings  in  Pallisander-wood,  a  kind  of  ornamentation 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Portugal.  The  least 
beautiful  part  of  the  building  is  the  church,  whose  nave  is 
in  the  Italian  style.  The  whole  building  is  now  used  as  a 
hospital  for  foundlings  and  orphans.  The  monastery  of 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  is  also  an  interesting  structure,  founded 
in  1770  and  provided  with  a  splendid  cupola  of  white  mar- 
ble, an  imitation  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome ;  fur- 
thermore, the  church  of  the  Patriarchs,  with  its  gigantic 
cupola,  situated  to  the  N.  E.  of  Monte  do  Castello ;  the 
marble  church  of  S.  Roque ;  the  basilica  of  S.  Maria;  the 
church  of  Canno,  in  Gothic  style;  and  the  church  of  S. 
Vincent  do  Flora,  the  largest  of  the  city,  and  the  burial- 
place  of  the  dynasty  of  Braganza.  The  most  remarkable 
palaces  arc  the  royal  palace  of  Ajuda,  the  palace  of  Nossa 
Senhora  das  Nccessidados,  and  the  palace  of  Bemposta. 
Other  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  theatre  of  S.  Carlos ;  the 
national  theatre,  which  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  In- 
quisition ;  the  arsenal,  the  custom-house,  the  corn-market, 
and  the  polytechnic  school.  The  scientific  institutions  are 
very  numerous;  there  are  schools  of  every  kind,  an  acad- 
emy of  science,  a  geographical  academy,  a  museum  of  natu- 
ral history,  etc.  The  city  receives  its  water  through  the 
Alcantara  aqueduct,  a  truly  magnificent  work,  constructed 
by  Emanncl  dc  Maya.  The  main  stream  comes  from  the 
village  of  Canassas,  2$  miles  from  Lisbon,  and  traverses 
the  valley  of  Alcantara  on  thirty-five  arches,  of  which  the 
largest  has  a  height  of  230  feet  and  a  diameter  of  107  feet. 
The  promenade  on  the  top  of  the  aqueduct  offers  a  most 
beautiful  view.  The  Gallcgos  (Spaniards  from  Galicia), 


who  carry  the  water  from  the  various  fountains  throughout 
the  city,  form  a  corporation  of  their  own  and  number  about 
30,000.  A  great  nuisance  are  the  unowned  dogs,  which 
swarm  through  the  streets  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of 
20,000.  The  hilly  surroundings  and  the  mountain-region 
of  Cintra  are  full  of  charming  valleys,  interesting  peaks, 
and  beautiful  locations  for  churches,  monasteries,  and  man- 
sions. The  industry  of  the  city  is  not  considerable.  Gold 
and  silver  ware  is  manufactured;  spinning  and  weaving 
establishments,  iron-foundries,  and  manufactures  of  chem- 
icals, paper,  soap,  and  steel  are  in  operation.  But  the  com- 
merce is  very  considerable.  To  all  sides — E.  through  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Mediterranean;  N.  along  the 
whole  coast  of  Europe;  S.  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa; 
and  W.  to  the  countries  of  America — the  sea  opens  up  to  Lis- 
bon its  splendid  roads  of  commerce.  Lisbon  had  existed 
as  a  Roman  nnnna'jn'uin  under  the  name  of  Fcticitas  Jut  in; 
later  on  it  was  taken  by  the  Alnnes  and  by  the  Moors. 
When  Alfonso,  at  the  head  of  the  crusaders,  conquered  and 
Christianized  the  city,  it  was  called  Lisboa.  In  1580  the 
duke  of  Alva  occupied  it  for  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  but  in  1640 
the  Spaniards  were  expelled  and  the  dynasty  of  Braganza  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Portugal.  Nov.  1, 1755,  an  earthquake 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  city  and  killed  30,000  per- 
sons. In  1807,  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  the  French  held 
the  city  for  a  short  time,  but  since  a  long  period  of  peace  has 
greatly  promoted  its  prosperity.  AUGUST  NIKMANN. 

Lisbon,  tp.  of  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  6  miles  N.  of 
Norwich,  is  traversed  by  the  Norwich  and  Worcester  and 
the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill  R.  Rs.,  and  has  im- 
portant manufacturing  interests.  Pop.  502. 

Lisbon,  post-tp.  of  Kendall  co.,  III.     Pop.  1150. 

Lisbon,  post-v.  of  Allen  tp..  Noble  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Michigan  R.  R.  Pop.  142. 

Lisbon,  post-v.  of  Franklin  tp.,  Linn  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  North- western  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper  and  1 
national  bank. 

Lisbon,  post-tp.  of  Androscoggin  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Androscoggin  River  and  R.  R.,  S  miles  from  Auburn,  in- 
cludes the  important  manufacturing  village  of  Lisbon  Falls, 
and  has  5  churches,  2  hotels,  an  incorporated  library,  a 
large  water-power,  an  active  trade,  and  manufactures  of 
boots,  shoes,  lumber,  woollens,  cottons,  etc.  Pop.  2014. 

Lisbon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Howard  co.,  Md.  Pop. 
2492. 

Lisbon,  post-tp.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  II.,  on  the  Boston 
Concord  and  Montreal  R.  R.,  105  miles  by  rail  N.  N.  W. 
from  Concord,  and  on  the  lower  Ammonoosuc    River,  has  ' 
5  churches,  a  good  trade,  and  manufactures  of  starch,  lum- 
ber, and  wooden  wares.     Pop.  1S-H. 

Lisbon,  post-tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  below  Ogden.sburg,  embraces  Gallop  Island 
in  the  river,  and  contains  D  churches  and  several  villages. 
The  station  is  on  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Champlain  R.R., 
i)  miles  E.  of  Ogdensburg.  Pop.  4475. 

Lisbon,  tp.  of  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1389. 

Lisbon,  post-tp.  of  Bedford  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3175. 

Lisbon,  tp.  of  Juncau  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1070. 

Lisbon,  tp.  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1384. 

Lisbon  Falls.     See  LISBON,  Me. 

Lis'hurn,  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
on  the  Lagan,  is  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  damasks 
and  line  linen  stuffs,  which  branch  of  industry  was  estab- 
lished by  a  settlement  of  Huguenots  after  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Pop.  7484. 

Lis'comb,  post-tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  la.,  on  the  Central 
Iowa  R.  R.  Pop.  836. 

Lisieux'  [anc.  Noviomagn*  or  Lezoriitm],  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Calvados,  on  the  Tongue,  with  large 
linen  and  woollen  manufactures  and  u  brisk  trade  in  corn, 
hem]),  and  cider.  Pop.  13,121. 

Lisle,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dupage  co..  111.,  on  the  Chicago 
Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  22  miles  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop. 
1270. 

Lisle,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Broome  eo.,  N.  Y.,  23  miles 
N.  of  Binghamton,  on  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton  R.  R., 
has  2  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  hotel,  a  foundry,  a 
gun-factory,  and  several  large  stores.  Pop.  about  700;  of 
tp.  2525.  EUGENE  DAVIS,  ED.  "GLEANER." 

L'Islet',  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  extending  from 
the  S.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  State  of  Maine. 
Area,  1220  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  Cap.  St.  Jean  Port  Joli.  Pop.  13,517. 

L'Islet,  post-v.  of  L'Islet  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the 
S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, 02  miles  below  Quebec,  has  an  academy  and  largo 
lumber  trade,  an  1  an  extensive  shipyard.  Pop.  about  1000. 
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l.i-  pan  Springs,  a  v.  in  I'.cxar  district,  Tex.    pop.  21. 

Ijis  pi'n'dt'lis.    I!y  this  expression  is  meant  in  general 
a  rule   pre\  ailing   in  courts   ,,f  equity  that    all  per-ons   are 
.    ,1  to    he    acquainted  with  the    fart  that    an    action  is 
.ing.  and  to  hold  any  rig1.  i  during  its  pend- 

ency in  the  subject  which  the  action  allect.s  in  subordina- 
tion 'o  its  results.  The'  legal  maxim  ill  its  Latin  form 
is  thus  more  fully  stilted:  l'<  ml' iili-  lit'-,  niliil  Inn 
(•'While  an  action  is  pending  there-  must  be  no  change  in 
the  existing  Mate  of  things").  I!y  a  legal  fiction  every 
one  who  Hi-quires  the  properly  affected  by  the  suit  while  it 
is  pending  has  a"  constructive  "  or  theoretical  notice  of  tho 
litigation,  which  he  cannot  gainsay  or  deny. 

Th  •  true  90  ]"•  of  thi«  rule  has  been  frequently  misunder- 
stood. II  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  it  was 
mainly  on  the  i, lea  just  referred  to.  that  every  one  must  be 
understood  to  have  knowledge  of  all  that  is  transpiring  in 
a  court  of  justice,  and  a irdingly  to  bo  affected  by  the  re- 
lined  ideas  prevailing  in  courts  of  equity  concerning  con- 
i\e  notice,  i  See  Nornr,.)  This,  however,  is  not  the 
real  ground  of  the  rule.  The  true  view  of  it  is  not  merely 
that  it  is  notice,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  corre 
ministration  of  justice  that  a  decision  of  the  cause  should 
be  binding  not  only  on  the  litigating  parlies,  but  also  on 
those  who  derive  title  from  them  during  the  course  of  the 
•:.  whether  with  notice  of  tho  suit  or  not.  The  object 
of  such  a  rule  is  to  bring  litigation  to  an  end,  to  prevent 
new  suits,  and  to  lead  the  existing  controversy  to  a  close. 
It  will  be  thus  seen  that  a  principle  of  public  policy  enters 
largely  into  the  ease.  The  theory  of  tho  rule  is  well  ex- 
pounded in  the  case  of  ll'llamy  v.  Sabine,  1  De  Gcx  and 
Jones's  Reports  (English),  566. 

As  would  bo  expected  from  the  form  of  the  maxim,  it 
on!v  has  application  while  tho  action  is  pending.  After 
the  decree  has  I, ecu  obtained,  tho  ends  of  public  policy 
h:ivo  Keen  -ul'-ervcd.  As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Lord 
< 'liiinocll'ir  Hardwickc  it  was  said,  "There  is  no  such  rule 
in  this  court  [equity]  that  a  [final]  decree  made  hero  shall 
be  an  implied  notice  to  a  purchaser  after  a  cause  is  ended; 
hut  it  is  the  pendency  of  Iho  suit  that  creates  tho  notice, 
lor  as  it.  is  a  transaction  in  a  sovereign  court  of  justice,  it 
is  supposed  all  people  are  attentive  to  what  passes  there, 
and  it  is  to  prevent  a  greater  mischief  that  would  arise  by 
people's  purchasing  a  right  under  litigation  and  then  in 
contest." 

This  doctrine  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  litigations  con- 
cerning real  estate.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  re- 
1  to  in  England  to  affect  the  title  to  personal  property. 
There  are  some  cases  in  the  courts  of  this  country  which 
have  extended  it  to  that  class  of  interests;  if  it  is  to  be 
applied  to  these,  it  would  seem  clear  that  commercial  paper 
and  corporate  stocks  should  bo  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tion. Such  appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  Chancellor 
Kent,  for  while  in  his  judicial  character  he  applied  the 
rules  of  /.:*  ftm.lnu  to  a  contested  title  to  a  mortgage,  which 
is  not  the  subject  of  ordinary  commerce,  be  remarked  that 
ho  was  not  prepared  to  extend  it  to  commercial  paper  not 
due.  It  is  plain  that  there  could  be  no  safety  in  commercial 
dealings  if  it  were  necessary,  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
transactions  are  ordinarily  and  almost  necessarily  con- 
ducted, to  inquire  whether  an  action  concerning  title  to  the 
property  dealt  in  were  pending  in  some  court  of  equity. 
The  rule  i.s  a  hard  and  harsh  one  in  some  of  its  aspects. 
It  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  in  its  relation  to  real  estate,  bat 
no  element  of  public  policy  can  bo  found  as  a  reason  for 
extending  it  to  commercial  transactions.  On  these  general 
grounds  it  has.  in  reference  to  stocks  and  notes,  been  re- 
jected in  the  appellate  courts  of  Now  York  and  of  some 
other  States.  It  should  be  added  that  a  purchaser  is  not 
bound  by  tho  rule  to  tako  notice  of  an  equitable  action  or 
suit  ponding  in  the  courts  of  another  State  or  country. 

To  alleviate  the  harshness  of  tho  "constructive  notice" 
fastened  upon  a  purchaser  by  force  of  this  rule,  it  is  com- 
mon to  regulate  it  by  statute  as  far  as  real  estate  is  con- 
cerned. The  substance  of  the  legislation  is,  that  written 
notice  of  tho  pendency  of  tho  action  is  to  be  filed  in  a 
designated  office,  giving  sufficient  information  of  the  names 
of  tho  litigants,  the  property  affected,  and  the  object  of  the 
litigation.  Constructive  notice  is  given  from  the  time  of 
tho  filing.  (Consult  for  further  information  the  statutes  of 
the  respective  States,  and  the  treatises  of  Story,  Adams, 
and  Willard  on  Equity  Jarinjn-iuli  m ••  •. )  'I'.  V>'.  DIVICIIT. 

I.is'sa.  nn  island  in  the  Adriatic,  in  lat.  43°  10'  11" 
X.,  Ion.  :;:;°  51'  E..  between  Italy  and  Dalmatia,  and  be- 
longing to  the  latter.  The  fort  itications  of  its  two  harbors 
— especially  of  that  upon  the  K.  side,  near  the  small  town 
of  Lissa — are  so  strong  that  they  almost  rival  those  of 
Malta.  This  island  was  an  important  naval  station  under 
the  Romans,  a  stronghold  of  corsairs  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  an  emporium  of  contraband  English  merchandise 


during   the   wars   of   Napoleon,  and    lias    recently    atfi 
attention    from    the   defeat    sn-tamed    here    1-v  the    Italian 
squadron  in  the  war  of  l^ili'i.      Top.  about 

l,i-»ii,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  provii 

large  liqueur.  ua\,  and  toha i  tactonc-.  a  eelel,i;!ti  d  liell- 

foumlry.  ami  IZtWlliTI  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
stuffs.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  wa-  the  chief  scat  of  tho 
Bohemian  Brethren.  Pop.  10,0)6. 

List  (KitiKimn-ii),  b.  Aug.  0,  1789,  at  Reutlingcn,  in 
Wurtemnerg  ;  was  appointed  professor  in  political  > 
my  at  the  rnuer-itv  of  Tiihingen  in  1MT,  but  gave  up 
this  position  in  ISl'.l.  in  order  to  work  in  a  more  direct 
and  praelieal  way  lor  the  development  of  Cninan  industry 
and  commerce.  ll;l\  in  -  i,, ,  n  eli -cted  a  member  of  the  diet 
of  Wurteniberg,  he  exposed  in  a  petition  to  t lie  govern- 
ment the  vices  of  the  administi  at  ion.  and  \,a-  eonileinned 
in  1822  to  ten  months'  impri.-onmcnt.  lie  M.  d,  ami  lived 
for  some  time  in  Switzerland  ami  i  returned 

home  in  1824,  and  was  put  in  Asporg.  As  he  declared  that 
he  wished  to  emigrate  to  America,  he  was  pardoned  alter 
a  short  time,  ami  he  now  settled  in  Pen  »hcro 

he  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the-  -i  prominent  men 

by  his  work,  Outliiiei  "/  n  A'nc  .fy«(.  ID  t>J  /'•  Nli(  ttl  I 
my  (1827),  in  which  he  attacked  the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith, 
and  advocated  an  economical  development  on  an  exclu- 
sively national  basis.  Having  discovered  a  rich  deposit  of 
anthracite  on  his  grounds,  he  founded  the  two  towns  of 
Tamaqua  and  Port  Clinton,  and  returned  in  is:;;;  to  Kn- 
rope  in  possession  of  an  independent  fortune;  settled  first 
in  Hamburg,  then  in  I.eip-ic,  and  at  last  in  Augsburg,  and 
began  to  agitate  for  the  formation  of  a  system  of  railway 
lines  as  the  only  suitable  means  of  transportation.  His 
writings,  Veber  da» eachsiiclic  Eiienbuhnsyilem  (IS;;:; ).  (',  I,,  r 
eiii  deiitsclit*  >mtii»nif  7'ransfiortity«tem  (1838),  besides  a 
large  number  of  minor  articles  in  the  papers,  were  by  no 
means  without  influence,  but  his  ideas  were  too  new  and 
too  far  advanced  to  be  fully  appreciated;  and  as  his  nego- 
tiations in  England  for  the  establishment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive commercial  alliance  between  that  country  and  Ger- 
many failed,  he  was  seized  with  melancholy,  and  shot  him- 
self at  Kupstein,  in  Tyrol,  Nov.  30,  1846.  (Gesammeltcn 
Scriften,  3  vols.,  1850-51.) 

l.is'tou  (JOHN),  b.  in  London,  England,  1776;  was  edu- 
cated in  Dr.  Barrow's  school,  and  became  second  master 
of  St.  Martin's  school,  whence  he  was  expelled  for  taking 
part  in  stage-plays  with  tho  pupils.  IIo  then  went  upon 
the  stage,  and  became  one  of  the  best  comic  actors  in  Eng- 
land during  the  first  third  of  the  present  century.  His 
fame  is  celebrated  by  Lamb,  Hood,  and  all  tho  wits  of  the 
period.  His  reign  at  the  Haymarket  began  in  1805,  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1823,  and  at  the  Olympic  in  1831.  IIo  left 
tho  stage  in  1837,  and  d.  Mar.  22,  1.S4C,.— His  wife  (Miss 
TYRED),  though  of  almost  dwarfish  stature,  was  a  favorite 
actress  as  well  as  singer. 

Liston  (ROBERT),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Ecclesmachan,  Scot- 
land, 1794;  studied  medicine  in  Edinburgh  and  London; 
practised  at  Edinburgh  1818-35;  was  lecturer  on  anatomy 
and  surgery  and  surgeon  to  tho  infirmary  ;  became  profes- 
sor of  clinical  surgery  at  University  College,  London,  1835; 
surgeon  to  tho  North  London  Hospital  in  1843;  examiner 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons  1846.  D.  Dec.  7, 1847.  Dr.  Lis- 
ton was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  operative 
and  clinical  surgeons,  and  wrote  several  able  professional 
treatises. 

Listow'ell,  a  v.  of  Perth  CO.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the 
Maitland  River,  is  a  very  important  trading  centre,  and 
ships  large  quantities  of  grain.  It  has  1  weekly  and  1 
monthly  publication.  Pop.  of  sub-district,  976. 

Liszt  (FRASZ),  b.  at  Raiding,  in  Hungary,  Oct.  22, 
1811.  His  father,  an  accountant  or  steward  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  but  of  musical  taste  sufficient  to  appreciate  the 
astonishing  talent  of  his  son,  put  him  to  the  piano  at  six 
years  of  age.  At  nine  he  gave  a  concert,  and  so  much  in- 
terested certain  noblemen  that  ho  was  sent  for  instruction 
to  Vienna.  There  he  studied  for  eighteen  months  with 
Czemy  and  Salieri,  making  such  progress  that  he  gave  a 
public  concert  in  Vienna:  emboldened  by  brilliant  success, 
his  father  in  1823  took  him  to  Paris;  refused  admission  to 
the  Conservatoire  as  a  foreigner,  he  gave  concerts  and 
played  before  the  duke  of  Orleans  till  the  musical  world 
was  wild  with  enthusiasm.  Flattery  might  h;. 
him  had  not  his  father  held  him  severely  to  his  work,  com- 
pelling him.  it  is  said,  to  execute  daily  twelve  fugues  of 
Bach,  transposing  them  in  different  keys.  In  1824-25  tho 
boy  achieved  triumphs  in  the  provinces  and  in  England. 
At  this  time  imposed  an  opera,  Lc  Chutrttu  dr* 

'•»,  which  has  disappeared.     Again  in  Paris,  be  took 
is  in  composition  of  Reieha.     In  1S27  bis  father  died. 
and  Franz  fell  into  a  morbid  state,  gave  himself  up  to  ro- 
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mantic  fancies  and  religious  enthusiasms,  became  a  St. 
Simonian,  and  in  1830  composed  a  fymphonie  revolution- 
iKu'i-f,  which  was  never  published.  This  condition  lasted 
two  or  three  years.  The  playing  of  Paganini  revived  his 
passion  for  art,  and  made  him  resolve  to  bo  the  Paganini 
of  the  pianoforte.  His  labors  were  renewed,  and  his 
triumphs  also.  lie  astonished  Europe  with  his  mastery  of 
the  instrument  and  the  ease  with  which  he  executed  the 
most  difficult  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven,  and 
Weber.  His  gift  at  improvisation  was  as  wonderful  as  his 

¥owcrof  execution.  As  a  pianist  he  is  reputed  the  greatest. 
n  1848  he  was  made  Kapellmeister  at  Weimar.  Honors 
came  thick  upon  him.  The  cities  of  Odenburg  and  Pesth 
presented  him  with  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  the  Hun- 
garian nobles  gave  him  a  sword  of  honor;  the  king  of 
Prussia  made  him  a  member  of  the  order  of  Merit;  the 
faculty  at  Konigsberg  created  him  doctor  of  music:  the 
grand  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  appointed  him  chamberlain  ; 
in  1845  he  was  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
in  1S01  wns  raised  to  the  rank  of  commander.  On  Apr. 
25,  1805,  Liszt  received  the  clerical  tonsure  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Vatican,  and  is  now  an  abbe.  His  devotion  to  the 
Church  is  entire;  in  1809  it  was  reported  that  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  pope  20,000  francs,  the  proceeds  of  a  concert 
at  llatisbon.  His  art  is  now  consecrated  to  religion. 
Grand  masses  of  his  composition,  of  the  modern  rather 
than  of  the  ancient  style,  have  been  performed  in  the 
churches  of  France,  Germany,  and  Hungary.  Liszt  was 
an  admirer,  patron,  and  friend  of  Richard  Wagner,  to 
whom  he  gave  one  of  his  two  daughters  in  marriage;  the 
other,  wife  of  Etnile  Ollivicr,  is  dead.  The  works  of  the 
artist  consist  of  Fttiitaiias,  Poemca  SympKoniquet  (12  in 
number),  Ftniit,  and  the  Dirina  C»mmeilia,  grand  sympho- 
nies, two  oratorios,  Vie  Ileiliye  Elizabeth  and  Clirittus,  and 
vartutioni  innumerable.  He  is  a  writer  as  well  as  a  musi- 
cian, and  in  the  department  of  literature  as  well  as  of  art. 
In  the  Gazette  ^fl(8!crtte  he  carried  on  a  controversy  with 
Thalberg;  in  1852-54  published  a  Life  of  Chopin  and 
essays  on  the  Ttinnhiinaer  and  Lohengrin  of  Wagner;  in 
1S,~>9  a  dissertation  on  Iio]ianiitnn  ton/  tltcu'  .l/*mV  in  Ifitn- 
rjary.  Though  a  facile  composer,  Liszt  has  preferred  play- 
ing other  music  than  his  own  at  concerts.  He  is  a  man  of 
ardent  impulses  and  lavish  generosity.  His  instrumental 
music  has  more  tumult  than  grace,  more  force  and  noise 
than  delicacy,  and  often  only  the  mastery  of  instrumenta- 
tion saves  it  from  the  reproach  of  being  grotesque  and 
fantastical.  His  vocal  compositions  have  little  reputation. 
For  several  years  Liszt  resided  in  Rome,  but  since  1871  his 
home  has  been  at  Pesth,  in  his  native  land,  where  he  en- 
joys a  pension  of  £600  a  year  and  a  noble  position. 

0.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Jjit'aker,  tp.  of  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1508. 

Lit'siuy  [Gr.  Airm-eta,  "supplication"],  in  the  liturgical 
services  of  the  Christian  churches  a  name  applied  to  various 
supplicatory  acts  addressed  to  God  or  to  the  saints,  or  both, 
but  applied  especially  to  solemn  prayers  in  which  the  peo- 
ple take  responsive  parts.  The  principal  litany  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  is  the  Litany  of  the  Saints ;  the  An- 
glican churches  have  a  service  called  the  Litany  and  Suf- 
frages ;  the  Lutherans  and  some  other  Protestants  have 
litanies.  On  some  occasions  the  Greeks  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  some  Anglican  parishes  intone  the  Litany  during 
a  procession  of  the  people. 

Litch'field,  the  north-westernmost  county  of  Connec- 
ticut. Area,  900  square  miles.  It  is  broken  by  the  Green 
and  Taconic  mountain-ranges,  here  represented  by  hills, 
among  which  are  the  highest  points  in  the  State.  The  val- 
leys afford  very  fine  pasturage,  and  are  generally  fertile. 
Dairy  products,  live-stock,  wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  arc  the 
staples.  Carriages,  flour,  lumber,  iron,  metallic  wares,  ag- 
ricultural tools,  hardware,  clothing,  leather,  cutlery,  and 
edge  tools  are  extensively  manufactured.  The  Housatonic, 
the  Naugatuck,  and  other  streams  afford  abundant  water- 
power.  Iron  ore  is  extensively  mined.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Connecticut  Western,  the  Naugatuck,  and  the 
Housatonic  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Litehtteld.  Pop.  48,727. 

Litchfield,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Litchfleld  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  Naugatuck  R.  R.,  30  miles  W.  of  Hartford,  between 
the  Naugatuck  and  Shepaug  rivers,  is  situated  on  high 
ground  near  a  beautiful  lake,  the  outlet  of  which  affords 
excellent  water-power.  The  town  contains  five  post-vil- 
lages— Bantam  Falls,  East  Litchfield,  Litchfield,  Milton, 
and  Northfield.  The  central  village  is  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Shepaug  R.  R.,  has  the  county  buildings.  4  churches, 
3  hotels,  2  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  several  schools,  a 
private  lunatic  asylum,  paper-mill,  oil-mill,  satinet-factory, 
and  furnaces  for  smelting  and  refining  nickel  ores,  which 
are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  is 
eminently  picturesque,  and  the  village  is  shaded  with  an- 
cient elms.  It  was  from  1784  to  1838  the  seat  of  the  most 


celebrated  law-school  in  America,  founded  by  Judge  Tap- 
ping Reeve,  and  conducted  after  his  death  (1S2I!)  by  his 
associate,  Judge  James  Gould,  by  whose  name  it  was  gen- 
erally known  during  its  later  existence.  It  was  also  the 
seat  of  the  first  ladies'  seminary  in  America.  Litchfield  has 
two  parks,  one  of  which  contains  a  fine  soldiers'  monument. 
Pop.  of  tp.  3113. 

Litchfield,  city  and  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  III.,  47 
miles  N.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  42  miles  due  S.  of 
Springfield,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis  and  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  Rs.,  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  Shoal  Creek  basin,  has  G  churches,  2 
banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  hotels,  3  flouring-mills.  .'> 
grain-elevators,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop,  extensive 
ear  manufactory  and  repair-shop,  a  coal-mine,  an  Ursuline 
convent,  flourishing  public  schools,  and  a  Holly  system  of 
waterworks.  It  derives  its  prosperity  from  its  manufac- 
tures, its  production  of  coal,  and  large  grain-trade.  Found- 
ed 1854,  incorporated  1859.  Pop.  of  city,  3852;  of  tp.,  ex- 
clusive of  city,  1746.  II.  A.  COOI.IDOE,  ED.  "MONITOR." 

Litchfield,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Grayson  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
Elizabethtown  and  Paducah  R.  R.  Pop.  314. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Kennebee  eo.,  Me.,  14  miles  S. 
W.  of  Augusta,  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  and  manufac- 
tures of  farming  tools,  bricks,  carriages,  etc.  Pop.  1506. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.,  has  1  news- 
paper. Pop.  l'J46. 

Litchfield,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Meeker  co.,  Minn., 
78  miles  W.  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  main  line  of  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  5  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  3 
hotels,  1  bank,  a  steam  flouring-mill,  a  furniture-factory, 
good  schools,  and  a  U.  S.  land-office.  The  village  is  only 
four  years  old,  is  rapidly  growing,  has  fine  water-power, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  rich,  well  watered,  and  wooded  agri- 
cultural district,  noted  for  fine  stock.  Pop.  of  v.  353 ;  of 
tp.  841.  FRANK  DAGCETT,  ED.  "NEWS-LEDGER." 

Litchfield,  tp.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  River,  14  miles  below  Manchester. 
Pop.  345. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Herkimcr  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  several 
mineral  springs,  of  which  the  Columbian  Springs  are  best 
known.  Pop.  1384. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Medina  co.,  0.     Pop.  860. 

Litchfield,  post-tp.  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1256. 

Li'tchi,  or  Li'chi  (Nepheliuin  litchi},  a  fruit  of  the 
family  SAPINDACE^  (which  see),  found  only  in  China  and 
Cochin  China.  It  grows  in  clusters  upon  a  small  tree  re- 
sembling a  horse-chestnut,  is  globular,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  contains  a  sweet  edible  pulp  with 
the  nrillus  enclosing  the  solitary  seed.  This  fruit  is  highly 
valued  by  the  Chinese,  who  dry  it  for  preservation,  in 
which  form  it  is  often  found  in  the  stores  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  lonyan  and  rnmlutan,  fruits  much  prized  in 
China,  but  not  exported  or  found  elsewhere,  are  of  the 
same  family. 

Lit'ernry  Prop'erty.  This  is  a  general  expression 
used  to  set  forth  the  ownership  which  an  author  has  in  his 
works,  without  reference  to  the  point  whether  he  claims  it 
under  a  copyright  or  not.  It  accordingly  includes  the 
ownership  of  unpublished  or  manuscript  works,  letters, 
and,  by  analogy,  pictures  and  statues.  Inventions  adapted 
to  some  practical  use  arc  not  embraced  in  this  article  under 
this  head.  (See  PATENTS.  For  the  invention  of  a  designa- 
tion of  property  which  may  itself  become  the  subject  of 
ownership,  see  TRADE-MARKS.)  A  convenient  arrangement 
is  to  treat  the  subject  of  "literary  property"  under  two 
principal  divisions  :  I.  Rules  of  the  common  law  as  to 
ownership  in  unpublished  manuscripts  and  subjects  of  a 
kindred  nature ;  II.  Statutory  rights  (or  copyright). 

I.  It  cannot  be  successfully  disputed  that  if  a  person 
composes  a  literary  work,  and  does  not  choose  to  publish  it, 
he  has  as  complete  an  ownership  in  it  as  if  he  had  produced 
a  watch  or  other  chattel.  Conceding  that  he  has  no  vested 
right  simply  in  his  ideas,  he  does  have  a  title  to  them  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  the  outward  form  in  which  they  arc 
clothed.  Accordingly,  the  regular  legal  remedies  for  the 
violation  of  rights  of  property  would  be  applicable,  and 
the  usual  incidents  of  property  would  attach.  Ptil!,  for 
special  reasons,  unpublished  writings  cannot  be  taken  by 
creditors  in  payment  of  debts.  (Knrttctt  v.  Crittenden,  5 
McLean,  32.)  A  decree  of  Louis  XV.  of  France  of  May 
21,  1749,  in  favor  of  the  French  tragic  poet,  Crebillon  (the 
produce  of  whose  play  while  acting  at  the  theatre  was  taken 
for  his  debts),  declaring  that  the  productions  of  the  mind 
arc  not  among  effects  seizable  by  creditors,  is  noticed  by 
the  elder  Disraeli  as  a  high  honor  to  literature.  (Curi- 
osities of  Literature,  ii.  192.)  An  owner  of  this  kind  of 
property  can  sell  it  or  dispose  of  it  by  will,  or  it  may  pass 


UTi:i;\UY    I'KOI'KKTY. 


to  his  rcpresentati\es  at  his  death  in  the  ordinary  > 
of  succession.  The  effect  of  tin-  act  of  addressing  :i  letter 
by  an  author  to  a  correspondent  ha-*  been  frequently  con- 
sidered by  court  a  of  justii-t1.  The  roult  of  the  discussions 
is,  that  while  tin-  author  parts  with  tho  paper  on  which  the 
.  is  wriit"n,  he  still  retains  an  ownership  in  tin-  senti- 
ments and  expr-1  ;  ••  this  divided  ownership  the 

IT  is  cut  It  |e.|  l.i  tin-  letter  considered  a-  an  autograph, 

while  it'  lie  publish*!  the  contents  he  may  lie  pur-ucd  by 
tin  action  in  e:turt.  The  ownership  of  tho  receiver  is  cor- 
poreal, that  of  the  author  is  incorporeal.  The  same  result 
would  happm  if  one  -hould  address  in  writing  a  portn  or 
other  literary  work  to  a  friend.  A  distinction  between  the 
ownership  uf  tin-  paper  and  of  the  poem  would  immediately 
spring  up.  Some  jnri  >n  lined  the  applicability 

of  this  rule  t't  letters  having  a  literary  character.  It  i.-. 
however,  heiie\ed  that  this  distinction  is  not  maintainable, 
and  that  in  general  a  letter  e.mnot  !K-  putdished  by  its  re- 
ceiver or  any  other  person  without  the  consent  of  the 
author,  unless  it  may  be  to  \indicate  the  receiver's  charac- 
ter or  to  subserve  the  ends  of  public  justice. 

One  of  the  most  important  instances,  in  the  practical 
administration  <>f  justice,  of  this  form  of  literary  property 
is  an  unpublished  play.  A  composer  of  such  a  work  may 
keep  it  abv,, lately  to  himself,  and  make  it  aa  completely 
his  own  as  any  other  species  of  property.  So  ho  may  by 
appropria'  it  to  beeimn-  eommon  property  and 

wholly  abandon  ownership.  In  such  a  case  he  is  said  to 
"dedicate"  it  to  tho  public.  The  act  of  dedication  must 
be  distinct  and  unequivocal,  and  cannot  he  presumed  from 
the  fact  that  he  permits  it  to  bo  exhibited  on  the  stage  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  The  most  that  can  be  claimed  from 
such  an  exhibition  i?,  that  any  person  having  tho  right  to 
attend  upon  it  may  curry  away  with  him  as  much  as  he  is 
able  from  his  una-sisted  memory,  and  may  thus  by  means 
of  his  memory  reproduce  the  play  upon  the  stage.  As  to 
the  last  branch  of  this  proposition,  even,  there  would  seem 
to  he  loone  d-.ulit.  since  it  may  be  plausibly  maintained 
that  all  that  the  author  intends  to  concede  to  the  hearer  is 
the  right  to  the  personal  enjoyment  or  instruction  of  the 
HI.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
implied  luti'iisi!  to  tho  audience  to  take  notes,  and  by  this 
means  obtain  sutlicient  knowledge  of  the  play  to  represent 
it.  If  an  actor  becomes  himself  the  author  of  a  play,  his  per- 
formance of  it  in  public,  or  that  of  a  theatrical  company, 
with  his  consent,  for  a  compensation,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  any  evidence  of  his  abandonment  of  the  manuscript  to 
the  public  or  to  the  profession  of  actors.  Such  a  special  use 
of  nn  unpublished  work  for  tho  author's  benefit  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  continuance  of  an  ownership  in  it. 

Rights  of  this  kind  appertain  to  aliens  as  well  as  citizens, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  statutes  of  copyright,  and 
are  accordingly  of  great  consequence  to  foreign  mid  non- 
resident authors,  who,  being  unable  by  our  lawn  to  acquire 
a  statutory  copyright  in  their  works,  may  still,  by  virtue 
of  their  ownership  of  an  unpublished  play,  maintain  an 
exclusive  right  to  represent  it  upon  the  stage.  Similar 
suggestions  may  bo  made  as  to  lectures,  whether  written  or 
oral.  The  act  of  delivering  them  before  an  audience  con- 
fers no  right  upon  tho  hearers  to  put  copies  of  them  on  sale 
without  the  author's  consent.  Property  in  lectures  is  pro- 
tected in  Mngland  by  a  special  statute  (j  and  0  Will.  IV. 
o.  GJ).  The  author  in  this  country  must  rely  upon  general 
principles  of  law,  and  may  resort  to  an  injunction  or  action 
for  damages.  So  the  exhibition  of  a  statue  or  a  picture 
gives  no  license  to  a  spectator  to  multiply  copies  and  place 
them  upon  sale.  These  rules  do  not  admit  of  evasion  by 
the  unauthorized  production  of  abridgments  of  manu- 
scripts or  copies  of  works  of  art  reduced  in  s.i/,c. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  an 
author  of  a  manuscript,  etc.  may  absolutely  lose  all  pro- 
prietary right  in  it  by  unequivocal  acts  of  dedication  to  the 
public;  as,  e.  y.,  by  placing  printed  copies  of  it  on  sale 
without  obtaining  copyright,  or  by  obtaining  a  copyright 
in  a  foreign  country  and  selling  the  work  t! 

Literary  property  may,  in  the  stage  of  ownership  now 
under  consideration,  bo  assigned,  so  that  a  distinction  will 
spring  up  between  au  author  and  a  mere  proprietor.  The 
sale  of  a  manuscript  will  in  general  give  the  purchaser  all 
the  rights  which  the  author  of  it,  considered  as  an  owner 
of  an  unpublished  work,  would  pos>es--.  Whether  he  could 
take  out  a  copyright  or  not  could  not  be  determined  as  a 
mere  matter  of  reasoning,  but  would  depend  un  the  special 
provisions  of  the  copyright  statutes. 

A  question  of  some  difficulty  has  arisen  as  to  the  point 
•whether  any  legal  protection  can  be  given  to  a  literary 
unpublished  work  which  is  unsound  on  the  score  of  moral- 
ity or  contains  doctrines  subversive  of  public  policy.  This 
question  must  not  be  confounded  with  one  which  may 
arise  under  copyright  statute?,  as  the  considerations  in 
the  two  cases  are  quite  different.  In  the  latter  case  there 


is  sometime-  a  di>tinct   pi-o\!Mon  that  the  copyright  shall 

n»t     |,i-,-,r-f    :m    minimal    or    libelln<  .11.       As    to 

the  ea.-e  of  a  manuscript,  it  would  appear  ibat  tho  fol- 
lowing distinction  should  be  made:  no  protection  Miould 

•  n  to  the   author   by  the   CMiirts  which  would    •  • 
him  to  make  his  immoral  work  th-  n  nrpr»lil. 

On  tli*  I.  it    he   .'imply  .le-ire*  to  retain  his   rij^ht 

of    propt-rt  Y-— •  .   y.    to    pre\  ent    other.-    I'loiu    publishing    it 

i  iief,  a-    u-  11    a-    to    retrain    himself     e\  i-ry  eon 
ation  of  jn.-tice  and  expediency  requires  that  he  sh«i. 
permitted    to   do    M>.      Suppose    thai    a   per.-on   while    in  tli'' 
immaturity  of  his  power-  compoM-s  a  work  extravagant  »-r 
immoral  in  its  views  o!  •livid- 

uals,  but  that  in  later  life  his  opinions  are  changed,  and  he 

-  .th    abhorrence    doctrines    that    lie 
uarmly  approved,  and    he   find-   that    MHJH-    per-on  a 
hi-1  consent  has  obtained  p..--.  s-i'>n  of  his  manuscript  and 
is  about  to  publish   it;   shall  he  be  prevented   bylaw   Ir«m 
suppressing  guch  a  publication  '!     tiir.u  jurists  ha\- 
swen-d  this  question  in  the  atlirmative.  on  the  theory  that 
there  t-nn  t"  ••/  whatever  in  such  a  manuscript. 

Their  reasoning  is  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive,  and  the 
truo  view  would  seem  to  bo  that  the  nuihor  is  still  the 
owner  of  the  woi  h  I  merely  as  an  item  of  prop- 

erty, but  cannot  invoke  tho  aid  of  tl  him 

to  make  profit  from  that  which  is  inherently  \ilc  and  base. 

Tho  remedies  for  tho  violation  of  tho  proprietary  rights 
of  an  author  being  given  by  tho  common  law,  may  be 
sought  in  the  State  courts,  notwithstanding  a  U.  S.  statute 
allows  an  action  against  a  person  who  publishes  a  man- 
uscript without  the  consent  of  tho  author  or  proprietor, 
such  author,  otc.  being  a  citizen  of  the  U.  8.  or  a  resident 
therein.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  terms  of  this  statute 
are  not  so  comprehensive  as  tho  rule  of  the  common  law, 
as  it  confines  the  remedy  to  a  "  citizen  or  resident,"  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  those  per- 
sons only  who  aro  entitled  to  the  statutory  copyright. 
Remedies,  so  far  as  this  act  extends,  arc  cumulative,  and 
may  be  sought  either  in  the  U.  S.  or  State  courts. 

II.  f!t'it>if'<n/  f'nfiyn't/ht. — By  this  term  is  meant  an  exclu- 
sive right  given  by  statutory  law  to  an  author  or  proprietor 
to  multiply  copies  of  his  work  and  place  them  ou  sole,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  play  the  additional  exclusive  right  of  rep- 
resentation on  tho  stage.  Without  this  statutory  protection 
tho  act  of  publication  would  be  regarded  by  the  courts  as  a 
dedication  of  the  work  to  the  public,  and  accordingly  de- 
structive of  the  author's  right  of  property.  The  policy  of 
the  copyright  law  is  to  give  the  author,  etc.  protection  in 
tho  sale  of  his  work  for  a  specified  period,  and  then  to  throw 
its  publication  opon  to  all.  This  theory  is  marked  out 
in  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  which  gives  power  to  Congress 
to  secure  to  authors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  works  for 
"  limited  times."  The  whole  subject  is  under  the  control 
of  Congress,  and  any  legislation  of  a  State  affecting  cony- 
right  would  be  inoperativo  and  void.  The  result  is,  that 
if  an  author  does  not  choose  to  publish  his  right  to  his 
manuscript  is  perpetual,  and  may  be  vindicated  in  courts 
of  law  on  general  principles  of  justice;  if  he  prefers  to 
publish,  he  brings  himself  within  the  purview  of  the  law 
of  Congress,  must  have  his  right  only  for  such  time  as  the 
statute  prescribes,  and  must  seek  his  remedies  exclusively 
in  the  U.  S.  courts. 

In  general,  any  thing  may  be  copyrighted  which  is  the 
subject  of  literary  ownership.  More  specifically,  the  term 
"  copyright,"  as  used  in  the  existing  enactments  of  Con- 
gress, applies  to  books,  maps,  charts,  dramatic  or  musical 
compositions, engravings,  cuts,  prints,  photographs  and  their 
negatives,  paintings,  drawings,  chromos,  statues,  statuary, 
and  models  or  designs  intended  to  be  perfected  as  works 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  words  "  engraving,"  "  cut,"  or  "  print," 
as  here  used,  are  to  bo  npplied  only  to  works  connected 
with  the  fine  arts  or  to  pictorial  illustrations,  and  are  not 
to  bo  extended  to  prints  or  labels  designed  to  be  used  for 
otherarticlcs  of  manufacture.  These  last  may  bcrcgi-: 
in  the  patent  office.  In  determining  whether  ono  of  the 
above-named  subjects  can  in  a  particular  case  be  copy. 
righted,  it  it)  necessary  to  consider  how  far  it  must  be  < 
inal  with  the  professed  author.  There  are  some  eompo-i 
tions  of  such  a  high  and  elevated  character  that  the  ques- 
tion of  originality  cannot  bot  successfully  raised.  It  ig  con- 
ceded by  all  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
works  of  a  much  humbler  sort,  but  still  of  a  highly  merito- 
rious und  useful  natures  in  which  all  the  materials  are  ex- 
isting in  literature,  and  aro  well  known  to  intelligent  men, 
and  open  for  resort  to  any  one,  and  the  only  original  fea- 
ture is  found  in  the  selection,  arrangement,  or  combination 
of  materials.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  works  on  prum- 
mar,  arithmetic,  or  geography,  maps,  charts,  etc.  etc.  'I 
so  far  as  they  are  t  he  r,  work  of  the  compiler  or 

"  author,"  are  the  subjects  of  copyright.  He  has  no  claim, 
however,  to  the  materials  which  he  did  not  originate.  Any 
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other  person  may  resort  to  them  and  prepare  a  work  from 
them,  but  he  must  not  make  use  of  the  copyrighted  book 
as  a  mode  of  collecting  his  materials.  His  correct  course 
is  to  resort  to  the  original  sources  of  information.  An  illus- 
tration of  these  principles  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  a 
law  reporter.  He  can  have  no  copyright  in  the  opinions 
of  the  judges,  as  of  these  he  is  not  the  author,  while  he 
might  lay  claim  to  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as 
well  as  to  an  abstract  of  the  decision  prepared  by  himself. 
A  translator  of  a  foreign  work  not  the  subject  of  a  copy- 
right here  may  have  a  copyright,  as  he  is  for  practical  pur- 
poses an  "  author."  Any  other  person  may  translate  the 
same  work,  and  have  himself  a  copyright.  It  was  even 
held  under  the  former  law  thata  person  might  have  a  copy- 
right in  the  translation  of  a  work  copyrighted  here,  though 
such  translation  were  made  without  the  author'?  consent. 
This  rule  was  applied  to  an  unauthorised  translation  into 
German  of  Mrs.  Jlcecher  Stowc's  well-known  work,  Ciicte 
Tom's  Cabin.  This  anomaly  has  been  corrected  by  a  recent 
change  in  the  law  which  permits  an  author  in  taking  out  a 
copyright  to  reserve  the  right  of  translation  as  well  as  of 
dramatization  of  his  own  works.  So  iu  the  case  of  music, 
the  composition  of  a  new  air  or  melody  is  sufficiently  orig- 
inal, but  it  must  be  substantially  a  new  work,  and  not  a 
copy  of  a  piece  already  in  existence,  with  only  such  varia- 
tions as  any  skilful  composer  can  make.  Under  these 
rules  there  can  be  no  copyright  in  a  subject,  but  only  in  a 
particular  mode  of  treating  it.  For  example,  one  cannot 
obtain  in  this  way  an  exclusive  right  to  make  maps  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  though  he  might  acquire  one  in  the  re- 
sults of  his  own  labors  and  surveys.  Any  other  p*Tsun 
may  make  a  like  map  from  his  own  independent  labors  and 
surveys. 

The  word  "book."  as  used  in  this  class  of  laws,  has  a 
wide  meaning.  It  is  not  restricted  to  volumes,  but  may 
include  a  single  sheet.  It  has  even  been  decided  that  for 
this  purpose  a  sheet,  of  paper  containing  diagrams  repre- 
senting a  system  of  taking  measures  for  and  cutting  ladies' 
dresses,  with  instructions  for  practical  use,  is  a  "book." 
There  can  be  no  copyright  in  a  mere  title  as  unconnected 
with  a  book.  Where,  however,  a  title  is  used  to  designate 
a  work,  particularly  a  periodical,  it  may  become  of  great 
value,  which  will  be  administered  by  the  courts  under  the 
law  applicable  to  the  "  good-will "  of  trade  in  analogy  to  the 
rules  appertaining  to  "  trade-marks."  (See  THANE-MARKS.) 

There  is  a  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  a  copy- 
right of  a  dramatic  composition.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
merely  an  exclusive  right  to  multiply  copies  for  sale,  but 
also  to  publicly  perform  or  represent  the  play  upon  the 
stage.  The  term  "dramatic  composition,"  as  thus  used, 
includes  all  the  parts  which  go  to  make  up  a  scene  in  a 
theatrical  representation  ;  e,  </.  gestures,  spoken  words,  etc. 
A  character  in  a  play  who,  according  to  the  part  assigned 
to  him,  goes  through  with  a  series  of  events  without  speak- 
ing, making  use  of  motions  and  gestures,  is  as  much  an 
actor  as  one  who  uses  his  voice,  and  the  one  part  must  be 
regarded  as  embraced  within  the  expression  "  dramatic 
composition  "  as  well  as  the  other.  The  only  difference  in 
the  two  parts  is,  that  the  one  addresses  the  eye,  and  the 
other  the  ear  of  the  spectator. 

Under  the  existing  law  of  the  U.  S.  an  author  is  not  en- 
titled to  a  copyright  here  unless  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S. 
or  a  resident.  The  same  rule  is  extended  to  a  proprietor, 
though  a  citizen,  etc.,  who  acquires  the  title  of  a  foreign 
and  "non-resident"  author.  In  order  to  bo  a  resident 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  the  foreign  author  must 
have  formed  an  intention,  at  the  time  of  recording  in  the 
proper  office  the  title  of  his  work,  to  make  this  country  his 
permanent  home.  If  an  author  entitled  to  a  copyright 
dies  before  taking  the  benefit  of  the  statute,  his  represen- 
tatives are  placed  in  his  position.  So  an  assignee  of  a  manu- 
script has  a  right  equivalent  to  that  of  the  author. 

The  property  in  a  copyright  is  of  an  incorporeal  nature. 
It  cannot,  for  example,  be  seized  by  a  sheriff  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  common-law  powers  and  sold  on  an  execution. 
(Sec  EXECUTION.)  Should  the  sheriff,  for  instance,  sell  in 
this  way  a  copperplate  on  which  a  copyrighted  map  was 
engraved,  the  purchaser  would  only  acquire  a  title  to  the 
copperplate  considered  as  a  corporeal  thing,  with  no  right 
to  print  maps  from  it.  The  incorporeal  right  to  publish 
maps  could  only  be  obtained  in  such  a  case  through  the  ac- 
tion of  a  court  of  equity.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked 
that  under  the  existing  bankrupt  law  a  copyright  passes  to 
the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  as  part  of  the  debtor's  assets. 

An  applicant  fora  copyright  in  this  country  must  before 
publication  deposit  in  the  mail  a  printed  copy  of  the  title 
of  the  book,  etc.,  or  a  description  of  the  painting,  drawing, 
etc.,  addressed  to  the  librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington, 
and  within  ten  days  from  the  publication  must  also  deposit 
two  copies  of  the  book  itself,  or  in  case  of  a  painting,  draw- 
ing, etc.,  a  photograph  of  the  same.  Without  these  deposits 


the  author  or  proprietor  is  not  entitled  to  the  copyright.  A 
subsequent  section  of  the  law  provides  under  a  penalty  that 
two  copies  of  the  best  edition  must  be  supplied,  and  that 
when  any  substantial  change  is  made  in  a  subsequent 
edition  a  copy  of  that  must  also  be  deposited.  It  is  made 
by  law  the  duty  of  the  librarian  of  Congress,  on  payment 
of  a  fee,  to  make  up  and  register  as  prescribed  by  law  a 
formal  statement  (termed  a  "record")  of  the  name  of  the 
book  and  the  fact  of  the  required  deposit.  No  action  can 
be  maintained  by  a  proprietor  against  an  infringer  unless 
the  former  has  caused  to  be  printed  on  the  title-page  or 
succeeding  page  of  each  copy  of  a  book,  or  on  the  face  of 
a  map  or  photograph,  a  statement  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
law  of  the  fact  of  the  entry  in  the  librarian's  office.  The 
following  brief  statement  may  be  used  as  an  equivalent : 
"Copyrighted  18 —  by  A.  B."  The  regulations  on  this 
subject  were  much  simplified  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1870, 
the  former  law  having  required  the  record  to  be  made  in 
the  district  court  of  the  U.  S.  of  the  district  of  the  author's  or 
proprietor's  residence.  A  single  office  under  the  present  law 
takes  the  place  of  a  large  number  under  the  former  system. 

The  term  for  which  the  copyright  is  granted  in  the  first 
instance  is  twenty-eight  years.  If  the  author  be  then  living, 
or  be  dead  leaving  a  widow  or  children  then  living,  there 
may  be  a  renewal  on  complying  with  certain  prescribed 
rules,  for  fourteen  additional  years.  A  copyright  may  be 
assigned  by  an  instrument  in  writing.  The  assignment 
should  be  recorded  within  sixty  days  after  its  execution, 
or  it  will  be  void  as  against  a  subsequent  assignee  or  mort- 
gagee for  a  valuable  consideration  without  notice.  A  sim- 
ple assignment  of  an  existing  copyright  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  right  of  renewal. 

The  leading  questions  in  the  law  of  copyright  concern 
infringement.  The  fact  that  a  copyright  is  of  an  exclusive 
nature  necessarily  gives  the  proprietor  a  cause  of  action 
against  one  who  infringes  his  right  by  placing  copies  on 
sale  or  reproducing  on  the  stage  his  "dramatic  compo- 
sition." Infringement  is  a  very  plain  matter  when  the 
copyrighted  work  is  simply  reproduced.  It  becomes  a 
complicated  and  difficult  question  when  on!}"  extracts  or 
quotations  are  made,  or  when  resort  is  had  to  the  book  to 
make  the  public  acquainted  with  its  contents  or  to  criticise 
its  style  or  the  substance  of  its  thought.  It  has  long  been 
established  that  the  identity  of  a  literary  work  consists  in 
its  ideas  and  its  language.  The  thought  is  so  associated 
with  the  form  in  which  it  is  expressed  that  a  copyright  docs 
not  protect  an  author  against  the  use  of  his  thoughts  in  a 
substantially  different  form.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  by 
general  rules  of  law  the  unauthorized  translation  into  an- 
other language  or  the  dramatization  of  a  copyrighted  work 
is  no  infringement.  Though  the  sentiment  remains,  the 
form  is  changed.  On  similar  grounds  a  true  abridgment, 
though  made  against  the  author's  consent,  is  no  infringe- 
ment. This  consists  in  a  condensation  of  the  author's  lan- 
guage, and  is  substantially  a  different  work.  Where  there 
is  no  such  change  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  call  the  new 
work  an  "  abridgment."  The  law  as  above  stated  has  re- 
cently been  modified  by  the  express  statutory  provision, 
before  referred  to,  allowing  an  author,  if  ho  see  fit,  to  re- 
serve the  right  of  translation  or  dramatization.  Dismissing 
these  special  cases  of  change  of  form  from  further  consider- 
ation, it  remains  to  inquire  how  far  extracts  or  quotations 
may  be  made.  When,  for  example,  such  quotations  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  a  review,  the  main  inquiry  is 
whether  the  net  is  a  reasonable  one  as  calculated  to  show 
the  character  of  the  original  work.  The  critic  must  not 
go  so  far  as  to  substantially  publish  the  copyrighted  work. 
The  question  thus  becomes  one  of  the  value  of  the  extracts 
made.  This  must  be  determined  by  the  facts  of  each  case. 
It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  the  true  inquiry  was 
whether  there  was  an  intent  to  infringe  or  steal.  This  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  real  point  is,  Has  the  author  sustained 
substantial  injury  ?  The  same  general  rule  must  be  applied 
to  other  cases  where  extracts  are  made.  There  is  a  marked 
distinction  in  this  branch  of  the  law  between  a  true  abridg- 
ment and  a  compilation.  In  the  former,  as  has  been  seen, 
there  is  a  real  and  substantial  condensation  of  the  materials, 
and  this  has  been  made  with  intellectual  labor  and  judg- 
ment. In  a  compilation  there  is  the  act  of  taking  the  very 
words  of  the  author,  or  with  such  slight  changes  as  to  show 
servile  imitation.  The  law  at  most  tolerates  the  conden- 
sation, and  does  not  permit  the  copying  of  the  author's 
words  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do  him  substantial  injury. 
Compilation  is  to  some  extent  permitted  in  dictionaries, 
gazetteers,  cyclopaedias,  guidebooks,  etc.,  where  the  main 
design  and  execution  of  the  work  are  novel.  In  works  of 
this  class  the  materials  must  to  a  considerable  extent  be  the 
same.  Novelty  and  improvement  in  them  in  general  con- 
sists in  abridgment,  changes  in  arrangement,  more  modern 
information,  the  correction  of  errors,  etc.  etc.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  an  infringement  may  take  place  by 
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publishing  but  a  small  portion  of  a  work,  if  that  he  a  vital 
ml  eijnse  a  substantial  injury  to  the  proprietor, 

Tho  remedies  for  the  violation  of  a  copyright  are,  as  has 
been  shown,  to  he  sought  in  the  Federal  courts,  the  circuit 
court  under  tho  acts  of  Congress  having  original  jurisdic- 
tion. An  sippral  may  be  taken  to  the  Suprrme  Court  with- 
out reference  to  the  amount  in  controversy.  The  regular 
remedies  ar*1!  an  action  for  damages  or  an  injunction  ('mm 
a  court  of  equity  preventing  the  continuance  of  the  acts  of 
infringement.  As  incidental  to  this  relief,  tin-  cnurt  may 
dir«'"t  an  accuimt  to  be  taken  of  the  profits  reali/ed  by  the 
infringer.  The  courts  will  nor  grant  relief  for  an  infringe- 
ment in  case  the  work  copyrighted  is  immoral  or  libellous. 
This  is  expressly  provided  by  tin-  net  of  Cungn'-s,  and  the 
siime  doctrine  without  such  a  provision  would  bo  adminis- 
tere  1  n-  a  regular  branch  nf  equity  jurisprudence.  Where 
an  infringement  consists  in  making  use  of  part  of  a  copy- 
righted work  in  connection  with  other  matter,  the  injunc- 
tion will  be  so  granted  as  to  prevent  the  publication  of  that 
portion  of  the  infringcr's  book  which  is  open  to  objection, 
without  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  order  of  the  court 
may  make  the  book,  thus  shorn  of  a  portion  of  its  content?, 
valueless.  Severe  penalties  and  forfeitures  are  also  im- 
posed by  statute  law  upon  persons  who  knowingly  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  copyright  acts.  (For  details  the  stat- 
utes should  be  consulted.) 

Legislation  upon  the  subject  of  copyright  is  found,  in 
general,  in  European  countries.  It  would  swell  this  ar- 
tiele  beyond  reasonable  limits  to  state  the  rules  prevailing 
there.  As  to  England,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  stat- 
utes of  8  Anne,  c.  19,  to  5*  Geo.  III.  c.  36,  and  to  5  and  6 
Viet.  c.  45.  In  France  this  branch  of  the  law  is  founded 
on  the  republican  decree  of  July  19,  1793,  and  on  the  im- 

Ecrial  decree  of  Feb.  5,  1810.  The  German  confederation, 
y  a  decree  of  June  19,  1845,  gave  protection  to  literary 
property  in  general,  and  by  a  still  earlier  regulation  (Aug. 
*2'2,  1*41)  prevented  for  a  limited  time  the  performance  of 
musical  compositions  and  the  representation  of  dramatic 
pieces  Mg'iinst  the  authors'  consent. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  under  our  laws  no  copy- 
right is  granted  to  an  author  unless  he  bo  a  citizen  of  the 
1 '  .S.  or  a  resident  therein.  Much  complaint  has  been  made  of 
the  injustice  and  inexpediency  of  this  rule.  As  early  as  in 
the  year  1S38  an  offer  was  made  by  the  English  Parliament 
to  give  the  benefit  of  international  copyright  to  authors  in 
foreign  countries  whose  governments  would  accord  a  simi- 
lar right  to  English  authors.  Conventions  have,  under  the 
terms  of  this  statute,  been  made  by  England  with  a  num- 
ber of  nations.  The  liberal  disposition  shown  by  England 
has  not  been  reciprocated  in  this  country.  As  the  law  now 
stands,  an  American  author  is  more  favored  by  English 
legislation  than  an  English  author  by  ours.  Under  the 
construction  given  by  the  English  courts  to  their  copy- 
right acts,  an  American  author  who  at  the  time  of  first 
publication  of  his  work  is  within  tho  British  dominions, 
and  publishes  there,  is  entitled  to  their  protection.  No 
residence  of  an  American  author  is  necessary.  His  simple 
presence  at  some  point  within  tho  British  dominions  is 
enough  to  give  him  protection  throughout  their  entire 
range.  While  this  rule  requires  that  there  must  be  no  prior 
publication  of  the  work  beyond  English  limits,  it  will  not  be 
infringed  if  the  publication  at  homo  and  abroad  takes  place 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  nor  will  a  fraction  of  a  day  be  re- 
garded. Some  leading  English  jurists  have  gone  still  fur- 
ther, holding  that  protection  is  awarded  by  the  law  to  a 
foreign  author  who  makes  his  publication  first  in  England, 
even  though  he  does  not  go  through  the  form  of  being  ac- 
tually present  there,  or  in  some  part  of  tho  British  domin- 
ions, at  the  time  of  publication.  Such  a  narrow  distinction 
seems  useless  and  inconvenient,  and  the  high  example  set 
by  England  would  be  still  more  beneficial  if  the  broad  doc- 
trine, could  be  enunciated  that  every  author,  no  matter 
where  ho  might  reside  or  might  happen  to  bo,  who  pub- 
lished his  work  in  England,  either  at  or  before  the  time  of 
publication  elsewhere,  should  be  entitled  to  a  copyright. 
(The  leading  decisions  bearing  upon  this  point  are  Jeffreys 
v.  /tons,*/.  4  II., use  of  Lords'  CMM,  M  ->.  \.  r».  lSf>4;  Rout- 
ti-ttifrv.  Loir,  Law  Reports,."!  House  of  Lords'  Cases  (Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Appeals),  100,  A.  I>.  1SC>8;  and  /,<-„•  v.  ]\'<tfl, 
Law  Reports,  6  Equity,  415.)  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
mutual  arrangements  may  soon  lie  made  between  tho  va- 
rious nations  whereby  the  subject  of  international  copy- 
right may  be  placed  on  a  substantial  foundation.  The  in- 
herent justice  of  an  author's  claim  should  have  universal 
acknowledgment,  while  at  the  same  time  due  safeguards 
should  be  provided  for  the  protection  of  society.  No  wiser 
scheme  can  bo  adopted  than  that  which  has  met  with  gene- 
ral acceptance  in  the  local  law  of  the  respective  civilized 
nations.  This  is,  to  givo  an  author  an  exclusive  right,  for 
a  limited  time,  and  then  make  the  work  public.  The  next 
step  forward  is  to  have  this  local  rule  become  one  of  gen- 
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eral  recognition,  and  have  it  take  its  place  among  settled 

and  appro\e<l  doctrines  of  private  international  law.  Tho 
cla.-s  interests  of  a  portion  of  the  community  should  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  great  net  of  justice,  as 
well  as  of  ihe  hi-.-lie-i  ami  most  fur-sighted  expediency. 

Ueferein-e  lor  turther  information  may  be  made  to  .Mau- 
gham t  hi  I.',!,  rnr, i  !'!•'•[>•  fit/;  Short!'.-  t.,nr  "/'  H'"'7,-«  /'ifnt- 
in;/  I,.  '  md  \rl;  Curli-  ",.  l',i/,i/ri'ijlil  ;  Law's 

liiiji tit  itf  ilir  I. mi-  i if  1'iiirnit  ninl  Copyng\lt;  Morgan's 
I.mr  nf  l.iin-ui,!,,  !•;..  :  to  the  dcc'ii-inns  nf  the  Federal 
courts,  and  to  Abbott's  \nt.  /</,/. «v  and  Krk'htly's  do. 

(  For    tile    stahile^  of  cop\  right  see  the  A'<  </'*•>/    Slxliit'  t  "f 

Ik,-  I'.  X.,  '(,  4«4S-71,  both  inclusive.)         T.  W.  DWHJIIT. 
Litharge.     See  LEAR,  by  PROF.  HENRY  WURTZ. 
Lith'gow  iWn.i.iAMi.  b.  in  Lanark,  Scotland,  in  I. 
traversed  on  foot  Central   Europe,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the 
Turkish  empire,  including  Kgypt  and  Palestine,  whence  he 
brought  a  culled! >f  relics  for  James  I.  and  his  queen; 

j  visited  in  a  second  tour  the  northern  states  of  Africa,  re- 
turning through  Hungary  and  Poland;  and  set  out  in  1G19 
upon  a  third  journey,  bearing  royal  letters  addressed  to  all 

;  kings,  princes,  and  potentates  he  might  encounter.  Ar- 
rested at  Malaga  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  ho  was  sub- 
jected to  frightful  torture;  obtained  his  liberty  with  great 

!  difficulty  through  the  British  consul,  and  returning  to 
land,  was  presented  at  court  reclining  on  a  fcatln -r  b,  .|. 
He  published  a  volume  of  Advcnturci  (1614)  and  a  llinl'n-y 
of  the  Siege  of  Breda  (1637).     D.  at  Lanark  in  1640. 

I. i th 'if  Ac'id  Diath't'sis,  a  name  given  to  that  con- 
dition of  the  general  system  which  favors  the  production 
of  lithie  acid  or  its  salts  in  the  urine.  It  has  been,  and 
still  is  by  many,  regarded  as  a  peculiar  diseased  state  in 
which  the  acid  or  its  salts  are  produced  in  the  blood,  and 
separated  therefrom  by  the  kidneys ;  but  those  taking  an 
opposite  view — and  we  think  this  class  embraces  by  far  the 
majority  of  intelligent  physicians — hold  that  the  salts  are 
formed  in  the  urine,  either  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or 
the  bladder,  but  nlicayi  after  it  has  been  excreted  ;  also, 
that  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  system  favoring  it  is  ono 
of  mal-assimilation.  Lithie  or  uric  acid  occurs  in  the  urine 
as  small  crystals  of  an  amber  color,  varying  in  diameter 
from  so'ocfth  to  jJ0th  of  an  inch  ;  they  are  usually  either 
lozenge  or  drum  shaped.  It  may  also  exist  in  combination 
with  ammonia,  soda,  or  lime,  forming  the  unites  of  those 
bases.  The  urates  form  the  sediment  generally  found  in 
the  urine  in  nearly  all  acute  inflammations,  fevers,  gout, 
rheumatism,  diseases  of  the  liver,  etc.,  and  they  indicate  a 
highly  acid  condition  of  the  fluid,  by  which  they  are  pre- 
cipitated from  those  substances  which  should  hold  them  in 
solution.  When  deposited  in  any  part  of  the  urinary  tract 
they  may  form  into  gravel  or  stone,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
serious  trouble.  The  treatment  of  the  lithie  acid  diathesis 
should  be  directed  to  a  correction  of  that  condition  of  the 
general  economy  which  has  given  riec  to  it.  It  is  not  a 
disease,  but  merely  a  symptom,  showing  that  the  aliment 
has  not  been  properly  distributed,  and  in  four  cases  out  of 
five  we  must  look  to  abuses  at  the  table  for  the  source  of 
the  trouble.  The  practice  of  treating  this  condition  by 
the  administration  of  alkalies  is  now  altogether  out  of 
vogue.  EDWARD  J.  BKRMINGHAM. 

I, ith 'him  and  I.ith'in  [Or. JU#«,  "stone"].  The  al- 
kali lithia,  which  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  lithium,  wag  dig- 
covered  by  Arfvedson  in  the  laboratory  of  Berzelius  in  the 
year  1817,  and  in  the  mineral  called  petalilr.  It  is  now 
known  to  occur  in  lepidvlite,  spodttmene,  amblyyitnite,  tri- 
plty/ite,  some  laurmalinef,  and  other  mineral  species,  and  to 
be  a  frequent  constituent,  in  small  proportions,  of  mineral 
waters.  Tho  mineral  amblygonite,  which  occurs  at  Hebron 
and  Paris  in  Maine,  contains  more  lithia  than  any  other 
mineral — over  9  per  cent.  Spodumene,  however,  which 
contains  some  5  percent,  of  lithia,  is  a  much  more  plenti- 
ful mineral,  and  has  a  number  of  American  localities.  Nor- 
wich, Mass.,  is  one  place  among  several  where  this  is  abun- 
dant; and  this  mineral  might  be  made  a  considerable  source 
of  lithia  in  this  country  for  medicinal  and  other  uses.  The 
elemental  metal  lithium  was  first  obtained  by  electrolysis 
of  the  fused  chloride  by  Btinscn.  It  is  a  silver- white  metal, 
somewhat  softer  than  lead,  and  lighter  than  any  other 
known  solid  body,  having  a  density  of  only  .  jS.15  ;  so  that 
it  floats  even  on  petroleum  and  nnphihii.  It  has  also  the 
smallest  equivalent  weigh'  of  any  element  except  hydrogen, 
this  weight  being  only  7.  Ili/tlrntr  "f  lilhi'i,  corresponding 
to  the  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda,  is  a.  strongly  caustic 
alkaline  body  like  those,  but  is  not  deliquescent  in  the  air, 
nor  is  it  volatile  at  intei,  [t  ia  obtained  by  ignit- 

ing spodumene  or  other  lithin-silieate  in  admixture  with 
twice  its  weight  of  quicklime,  di^-olvint:  in  muriatic  acid, 
adding  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  most  of  the  lime,  then 
ammonia  and  oxnlate  of  ammonia  to  throw  down  the  rest, 
evaporating,  igniting,  rcdissolving  out  the  sulphate  of 
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lithia,  and  decomposing  this  with  a  solution  of  baryta, 
which  throws  down  the  sulphuric  acid  and  leaves  in  solu- 
tion hydrate  of  lithia.  The  smallest  traces  of  lithia  are 
detectable  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  which  gives  with 
pure  lithia  a  spectrum  consisting  entirely  of  two  lines — one 
a  brilliant  intense  crimson,  and  the  other  a  faint  yellow. 
Lithia  imparts  to  flame  this  beautiful  crimson  tint,  and, 
were  it  cheap  enough,  would  be  a  valuable  agent  in  fire- 
works. An  interesting  practical  application  of  the  cha- 
racteristic flame-color  of  lithia  has  been  made  of  late  years. 
In  cases  of  suspicion  that  a  well  or  cistern  is  being  poisoned 
by  percolation  from  a  privy  or  drain,  as  happens  often,  a 
little  lithia  may  be  put  into  the  supposed  source  of  con- 
tamination. In  case  of  percolation  it  will  soon  be  easily 
detectable  with  the  spectroscope,  with  chemical  certainty, 
in  the  water  of  the  well.  Chloride  of  lithium,  correspond- 
ing to  common  salt,  the  chloride  of  sodium,  is  easily  pre- 
pared. It  crystallizes  in  regular  octahedra,  which  taste 
like  common  salt.  It  is,  however,  deliquescent,  unlike  the 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  is  more  soluble 
than  these.  Carbonate  of  lithia  is  peculiar,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  sodic  and  potassie  carbonates,  in 
being  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  requiring  a  thousand 
times  its  weight  of  the  latter.  Pho>phute  of  lilhia  likewise 
is  but  little  soluble  in  water. 

Centum  and  Kulildium. — When  the  spectroscope  had  been 
perfected  by  the  illustrious  Bunsen,  one  of  its  first  achieve- 
ments was  the  immediate  discovery  of  two  new  alkali- 
metals,  which  occur  in  nature  in  minute  quantities,  gener- 
ally associated  with  lithium.  These  are  cireium  and  rubidium. 
(See  C.ESICM,  by  PKOF.  CIIANIII.EH.)  The  best  source  yet 
discovered  of  these  two  very  rare  and  curious  metals  is  the 
American  lithium-locality,  Hebron  in  Maine,  where  a  va- 
rietv  of  lepidolite  or  lithia-mica  occurs  which  contains  con- 
siderable caesium  and  rubidium.  Profs.  Allen  and  Johnson 
of  Yale  College  have  made  some  admirable  investigations 
of  these  metals  from  this  source.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Lithium,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Lithium  carbonate 
andcitrnte  are  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  alkalies,  :ind 
have  been  specially  recommended  in  gout,  because  of  their 
forming  an  easily  soluble  salt  with  uric  aeid.  But  their 
advantage  over  the  alkaline  potassium  preparations  for 
this  purpose  is  perhaps  not  fully  assured.  The  citrate  is 
preferable  to  the  carbonate,  medicinally,  from  being  more 
soluble  and  less  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  EDWARD  CCRTIS. 

Lithod'omus  [Gr.  Ai0o5d^os,  "  building  with  stone  "],  a 
genus  of  stone-boring  mollusks  belonging  to  the  family  My- 
tilidse  or  mussels.  The  type  of  the  genus  is  the  MytHa*  liiho- 
pii</n»  of  Linnonis.  The  genus  is  recoguized  from  the 
Jurassic  formations  upward. 

Liithog'raphy  [Gr.  Aii»o«,  "a  stone,"  and  ypa^e'",  to 
"write"]  is,  as  the  name  implies,  the  art  of  writing  or 
drawing  upon  stone  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction 
through  the  press.  When  stone  is  employed  simply  as  a 
substitute  for  metallic  plates,  upon  which  to  produce  etch- 
ings, the  process  does  not  essentially  differ  from  ENGRAV- 
ING (which  see),  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  and  does  not  pre- 
sent any  considerable  advantage.  Another  process,  more 
analogous  to  modern  lithography,  was  invented  as  early  as 
1728  by  Dufay,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  As  de- 
scribed by  him,  it  consisted  in  executing  a  drawing  with 
varnish  upon  stone,  and  employing  an  acid  to  eat  down 
the  unprotected  parts,  thus  leaving  the  lines  in  relief.  A 
process  identical  in  principle  was  accidentally  rediscovered 
at  Munich  in  1796  by  Alois  Senefelder,  and  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  chemical  principle  became  the  germ  of  the  mod- 
ern art.  Senefelder  was  a  young  dramatic  author,  who,  be- 
ing too  poor  to  print  his  plays,  conceived  the  idea  of  en- 
graving them  himself  on  the  calcareous  limestone  which 
abounds  in  Bavaria.  Not  knowing  the  composition  of  the 
ordinary  covering-varnish  used  by  engravers,  he  devised 
as  a  rude  substitute  a  compound  of  3  parts  of  wax  with  1 
of  soap,  adding  a  small  quantity  of  lampblack  as  coloring- 
matter.  In  a  work  published  many  years  later  (Course 
of  Lithography,  London,  1819)  Senefelder  thus  related  the 
curious  incident  which  at  this  stage  of  his  preparations 
supplied  him  with  the  key  to  a  useful  discovery:  "I  had 
just  succeeded  in  my  little  laboratory  in  polishing  a 
stone  plate  which  I  intended  to  cover  with  etching-ground 
to  continue  my  exercise  in  writing  backward,  when  my 
mother  entered  the  room  and  desired  me  to  write  her  a  bill 
for  the  washerwoman,  who  was  waiting  for  the  linen.  I 
happened  not  to  have  even  the  smallest  slip  of  paper  at 
hand,  as  ray  little  stock  of  paper  had  been  entirely  ex- 
hausted by  taking  proof  impressions  from  the  stones,  nor 
was  there  even  a  drop  of  ink  in  the  inkstand.  As  the 
matter  would  not  admit  of  delay,  and  we  had  nobody  in 
the  house  to  send  for  a  supply  of  the  deficient  materials,  I 
resolved  to  write  the  list  with  my  ink  prepared  with  wax, 
soap,  and  lampblack  on  the  stone,  which  I  had  just  pol- 


ished,  and  from  which  I  could  copy  it  at  leisure.  Some 
time  after  this  I  was  just  going  to  wipe  this  writing  from 
the  stone  when  the  idea  all  at  once  struck  me  to  try  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  writing  with  my  prepared  ink 
if  I  were  to  bite  in  the  stone  with  aquafortis.  I  at  once 
hastened  to  put  this  idea  in  execution,  and  mixing  1  part  of 
aquafortis  and  10  parts  of  water,  which  I  left  standing  five 
minutes  on  it,  I  found  the  work  elevated  the  one-twentieth 
part  of  an  inch.  I  now  found  that  I  could  charge  the  lines 
with  printing  ink  and  take  a  number  of  impressions." 
Thus  far,  Senefelder  had  but  repeated  the  experiment  de- 
scribed by  Dufay  seventy  years  before,  and  employed  upon 
copper  plate  by  William  Blake,  the  English  painter  and 
poet,  in  1788.  It  was  not  until  two  years  later  that  his  in- 
creased knowledge  enabled  him  to  utilize  in  behalf  of  his 
process  the  ancient  feud  subsisting  between  oil  and  water. 
Thus  perfected,  the  art  of  lithography  depends  upon  three 
principles — the  absorbent  affinity  of  calcareous  stone  to 
water,  its  adhesive  affinity  to  resinous  and  oily  substances, 
and  the  chemical  affinity  of  those  substances  to  each  other, 
combined  with  their  repulsion  of  water.  Hence,  a  drawing 
made  upon  a  polished  stone  surface  with  a  resinous  or  oily 
crayon  or  ink  adheres  so  firmly  thereto  as  to  be  irremov- 
able except  by  mechanical  means,  and  while  water  poured 
thereon  is  absorbed  by  the  remaining  parts  of  the  stone',  it 
is  repelled  by  the  crayon.  When  upon  a  surface  thus  pre- 
pared a  colored  oily  or  resinous  substance  is  applied,  it 
adheres  by  chemical  affinity  to  the  drawing,  and  not  to  the 
moist  stone.  In  practice,  a  solution  of  vitriolic,  nitric,  or 
muriatic  acid  is  first  poured  upon  the  stone,  to  neutralize 
the  alkali  of  the  crayon  (technically  called  "chalk  "),  hard- 
en it,  and  also  to  slightly  eat  away  the  unprotected  sur- 
face, preparing  it  to  absorb  more  freely  a  weak  gum-water 
in  whieh  it  is  next  submerged  to  close  its  pores  and  keep 
it  moist.  The  lithographic  ink  is  then  applied  with  balls 
or  rollers,  as  in  ordinary  printing.  After  becoming  thor- 
oughly dry  the  stone  is  ready  for  the  press,  ami  must  be 
wetted  and  inked  for  each  impression.  From  500  to  1500 
perfect  copies  of  crayon  drawings  may  be  obtained  from 
the  same  block,  5000  or  6000  copies  of  fine  ink  drawings, 
and  as  many  as  70,000  from  those  in  coarser  lines,  the  last 
print  being  nearly  as  good  as  the  first.  The  economy  of 
time  as  compared  with  copperplate  printing  is  consider- 
able, and  the  expense  is  much  less  than  in  any  other  meth- 
od of  artistic  reproduction. 

CHROMO-LiTHOGRAi'iiv  is  simply  a  combination  of  a  num- 
ber of  stones  prepared  in  the  manner  above  described,  each 
being  employed  for  a  separate  color,  and  representing  a 
portion  of  the  drawing  or  painting  which  it  is  intended  to 
reproduce  in  fac-simile.  The  process  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  described  in  CALICO-PRINTING  (which  see).  As  many 
as  thirty  stones  are  frequently  requisite  to  copy  a  single 
painting,  the  utmost  exactness  being  necessary  in  the  ad- 
justment of  each  in  its  proper  place,  as  a  variation  of  a 
fiftieth  of  an  inch  would  mar  the  effect. 

ZINCOGRAPHY  (which  see)  is  in  its  methods  entirely  anal- 
ogous to  lithography,  of  which  it  would  be  a  branch  were 
it  not  that  the  difference  of  the  essential  material  would 
render  such  classification  a  misnomer.  The  latest  and  most 
interesting  application  of  Senefelder's  discovery  is  PHOTO- 
LITHOGRAPHY, which  will  be  described  under  that  head. 

POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Lithol'ogy  [Gr.  At'So?,  "a  stone,"  and  Adyos,  "science"], 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  characteristics  and  classifi- 
cation of  rocks.  (See  GEOLOGY  and  MINERALOGY.) 

f.ith'omarge  [Gr.  Ai'9os,  "stone,"  and  Lat.  mnrga, 
"marl"],  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  constituting  a 
fine  clay  allied  to  kaolin. 

Lith'ophane  [Gr.  Ai'flos,  "stone,"  and  <f>a>-oi.  "clear"], 
a  sort  of  ornamental  porcelain  transparency,  to  be  used  as 
a  window-piece  or  for  lamp-shades  and  fireside  screens. 
The  porcelain  when  soft  is  pressed  with  a  raised  stamp, 
which  impresses  figures  upon  the  clay.  Transmitted  light 
brings  out  a  variety  of  groups  and  figures,  often  nicely 
shaded  and  very  pleasing. 

Lithop'olis,  post-v.  of  Bloom  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0. 
Pop.  394. 

Lithot'omy  and  Lithot'rity.  Urinary  calculi  are 
composed  most  frequently  of  substances  existing  in  a 
state  of  solution  in  healthy  human  urine,  such  as  uric  acid, 
urate  of  ammonia,  and  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. Sometimes,  however,  they  are  composed  of  sub- 
stances met  with  only  in  morbid  urine,  such  as  oxalate  of 
lime,  cystine,  etc.  Besides  these  ingredients,  of  which  they 
mainly  consist,  calculi  always  contain  more  or  less  animal 
matter,  such  as  dried  blood,  vesical  mucus,  etc.  Occasion- 
ally, they  are  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  single 
ingredient,  but  more  frequently  of  two  or  more  different 
constituents  arranged  in  irregular  concentric  layers.  In 
certain  conditions  these  ingredients  solidify  and  form  con- 
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crctions.  The  initial  process  in  their  formation  commonly  i 
takes  place  in  the  kidneys  ;  the  product  then  d.  -.-ends  along 
the  ureter  (a  fleshy  tube  for  conveying  (he  urine)  into  the 
bladder,  from  which  it  is  often  expelled  in  urinating,  and 
thus  got  rid  of.  If,  however,  it  r.  main-  in  the  hla.hlcr,  it 
becomes  ;i  nueleus  njion  the  surface  of  which  successive 
deposits  of  solid  mutter  tnko  place,  until  a  calculus  i.s 
fnrmed,  which  in  process  of  time  may  attain  a  formidable 
size — too  grout,  in  fact,  to  admit  of  its  safe  removal  by  any 
surgical  operation.  Any  foreign  substance  introduced  ac-  ' 
oidentally  or  intentionally  into  the;  cavity  of  the  bladder 
will  also  become  a  nucleus  upon  which  incrustations  of  solid 
matter  will  take  place.  Instances  have  occurred  where 
bullets,  fragments  of  surgical  instrument.',  and  oilier  foreign 
bodies  have  formed  the  nuclei  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  Cal-  • 
culi  may  exist  single  or  multiple  in  the  bladder:  where 
multiple,  there  may  be  two  or  more  of  nearly  equal  size,  or 
there  may  be  a  large  number  of  every  variety  of  size  from 
a  pin's  head  to  a  horse-chestnut.  When  there  is  but  a 
tingle  calculus,  it  is  more  generally  of  a  flattened,  ovoid 
shape,  or  globular,  though  sum.  times  it  may  resemble  an 
hour-glass  in  shape,  or  have  any  irregular  form.  Its  sur- 
face is  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  rough,  uneven,  and 
studded  with  pointed  eminences.  When  two  or  more  are 
found  in  the  same  bladder,  their  surfaces  are  marked  by 
smooth  facets,  produced  by  their  contact  with  each  other. 
If  a  concretion  remains  permanently  in  the  cavity  of  the 
kidney,  it  may  in  the  process  of  its  growth  become  moulded 
into  the  shape  of  the  cavity.  Calculi  arc  met  with  in  both 
sexes.  though  more  frequently  in  males  than  females,  owing 
in  part  to  the  greater  facility  with  which  the  nucleus  con- 
cretion can  be  c\].clle.|  from  the  female  than  from  the  male 
bladder.  No  age  is  exempt  from  this  malady;  it  has  been 
inet  with  in  the  infant  at  birth,  and  at  all  subsequent 
periods  of  life  up  to  the  most  advanced  age.  Certain  locali- 
ties have  been  regarded  as  favoring  the  production  of  this 
malady  by  the  properties  of  the  drinking-water  in  use 
among  the  population, 

The  question  of  vital  interest  in  connection  with  this 
subject  is,  By  what  means  sufferers  from  this  distrcs-ing 
malady  can  obtain  relief?  At  all  times  there  have  been 
remedies  advocated  as  possessing  the  property  of  dissolv- 
ing the  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  patients  ntllieted  with  the 
disease,  naturally  shrinking  as  they  do  from  the  alternative 
of  a  surgical  operation,  have  been  too  ready  to  give  credence 
to  the  vaunted  efficacy  of  such  remedies,  and  by  long  per- 
severance in  their  use  have  lost  precious  time.  The  stone 
has  thus  been  allowed  to  increase  in  size,  and  the  danger 
from  a  surgical  operation  has  thereby  been  enhanced,  while 
the  chances  of  recovery  have  been  diminished.  The  re- 
moval of  a  stone  by  a  surgical  operation  is  the  only  reliable 
means  of  cure,  and  the  earlier  it  is  resorted  to  the  better 
the  chance  of  recovery. 

Lithotomy  and  lithotrity  are  the  terms  which  define  the 
two  surgical  operations  by  means  of  which  the  extraction 
of  a  stone  from  the  bladder  is  effected.  Lithotomy  (At0ot, 
"stone,"  and  renvuv,  to  "cut")  is  a  cutting  operation  by 
which  an  opening  is  made  from  the  surface  of  the  body  in- 


to the  cavity  of  the  bladder  at  certain  points  where  this 
organ  lic«  nearest  to  the  surface.  Through  the  opening  thus 
made  an  instrument  (forceps)  is  introduced  into  the  blad- 
der, the  stone  seized  and  brought  away.  This  operation  has 
been  in  use  since  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  surgi- 
cal art.  The  operation  is  performed  according  to  two  prin- 
cipal methods:  1st.  The  hypogastric  or  SUJ.IM  pnbic  meth- 
od, by  means  of  which  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  is  readied 
through  an  opening  made  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  abdo- 
men, exactly  in  the  median  line  ot  the  IM..IV.  1!,1.  The  per- 
ineal  or  sub-pubic  method,  by  which  the  bladder  is  reached 
through  an  incision  made  in  front  of  the  anus,  between  it 
and  the  .scrotum,  iu  the  space  known  as  the  perineum.  This 
method  is  most  frequently  employed,  as  the  safest  and  the 
one  of  widest  application.  It  admits  of  three  varieties  in 
its  mode  of  execution,  distinguished  from  eiieh  other  by 
the  ditlcn  nt  directions  in  which  the  incision*  required  for 
its  performance  are  mode.  First  variety,  known  as  the 
median  operation,  in  which  the  incision  is  made  e.v 
in  the  median  line  of  the  perincal  space  between  the  anus 
and  scrotum.  Second  variety,  termed  the  lateral  operation, 
in  which  the  incision,  commencing  at  a  point  in  the  median 
line  in  front  of  the  anus,  is  carried  obliquely  outward  and 
backward  to  the  left  side  of  the  anus.  Third  variety,  known 
as  the  bilateral  operation,  in  which  the  in.  i-i.m  extend-  in 
;  a  curved  line  across  the  perineal  space  in  front  of  the  anus, 
and  to  an  equal  distance  on  either  side  of  the  inc. Han  line. 
Each  of  these  varieties  has  had  able  and  zealous  advocates, 
who  claim  for  them  special  advantages;  the  choice  of  oper- 
ative methods  must,  however,  be  determined  by  a  judicious 
discrimination  of  the  conditions  of  each  case  that  comes 
under  consideration. 

Lithotrittf  (Ai'0o«,  "stone,"  and  rttptiv,  to  "break  down  ") 
or  lithotripsy  (Attfoc,  "stone,"  and  rpififtv,  to  "grind")  is  a 
bloodless  operation  by  which  a  stone  in  the  bladder  is  re- 
duced to  fragments  small  enough  to  be  expelled  through 
the  natural  canal  in  urinating.  Though  sonic  i  races  of  a 
conception  of  this  method  are  found  at  an  earlier  period  in 
the  history  of  surgery,  it  was  not  till  the  second  decade  <>[ 
the  present  century  that  Civiale  of  Paris  undertook  his  ex- 
periments which  result.-.!  in  the  development  of  the  method 
now  in  use,  and  which  is  ranked  IUN-IK:  the  acknowledged 
resources  of  surgical  art.  On  Mar.  L'L',  1S2I.  a  commission 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  reported  upon  it  as 
follows :  "  Desirous  of  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  the  en- 
thusiasm which  exaggerates  everything,  and  on  the  other 
that  prejudice  which  seeks  to  depreciate  everything,  we 
enn.-idcr  the  new  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Civiale  for  de- 
stroying stone  in  the  bladder  without  the  use  of  lithotomy 
as  alike  creditable  to  French  surgery,  honorable  to  the  au- 
thor, and  consolatory  to  humanity;  that,  notwithstanding 
its  insufficiency  in  some  particular  eases,  and  the  difficulty 
of  its  application  in  others,  it  cannot  fail  to  establish  an 
epoch  in  the  healing  art,  and  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  salutary  resources."  After  a  test  of  fifty 
years  the  expectations  expressed  in  this  report  have  been 
fulfilled,  and  lithotrity  now  holds  an  honorable  rank  among 
the  resources  of  surgical  art.  The  operation  consists  essen- 


The  lithot rite :  a,  b,  jaws ;  c,  stone ;  d,  screw ;  t,  spring  catch. 


tially  in  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  known  as  a  litho- 
trite.  of  adapted  shape  and  size,  through  the  natural  canal 
into  the  bladder.  With  it  the  stone  is  seized  and  crushed 
by  pressure  exerted  with  the  hand  alone,  or  with  a  screw- 
power  that  may  be  applied  at  pleasure  at  the  handle  of  the 
instrument.  Another  mode  of  crushing  tho  stone  is  by  per- 
cussion applied  at  the  handle  of  the  instrument  by  means 
of  a  hammer.  A  portion  of  the  liner  debris  resulting  from 
tho  crushing  may  be  brought  away  in  tho  jaws  of  the 
instrument.  I'nless  the  atone  is  quite  small,  the  opera- 
tion requires  to  be  repeated  at  regulated  intervals  till 
the  whole  calculus  is  reduced  to  fragments  small  enough 
to  be  expelled  with  tho  urine.  In  his  early  experiments 
Civiale  directed  his  efforts,  after  the  seizure  of  the  stone, 
to  perforating  its  substance  in  different  directions  with 
drills,  and  thereby  diminishing  it-  i. '-[stance  and  facil- 
itnting  ils  being  crushed  by  pressure.  Straight  instru- 
ments alone  could  he  employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
hence  greater  difficulty  was  encountered  iu  their  introduc- 
tion into  the  bladder.  These  instru nl-.  moreover,  were 

complicated  in  their  construction,  and  required  a  varied 
manipulation  in  their  use,  and  were  therefoic  more  liable 
to  injure  the  bladder  and  occasion  serious  accidents.  These 


objections  led  to  the  early  abandonment  of  the  perforating 
process,  and  the  substitution  of  the  crushing  process  alone. 
This  latter  process  is  effected  by  means  of  curved  instru- 
ments, which  in  their  form  more  nearly  resemble  the  cath- 
eters and  sounds  ii:  common  use  among  surgeons.  Tho 
operation  of  lithotrity  is  particularly  adapted  to  patients 
of  adult  age,  in  whom  the  expulsion  of  fragments  is  facil- 
itated by  the  greater  calibre  of  the  urinary  canal.  In  early 
life,  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  and  especially  under 
ten  years,  the  operation  of  perincal  or  sub-pubic  lithotomy 
is  successful  in  50  large  a  proportion  of  the  cases  op. 
on  that  we  scarcely  need  a  better  resource,  especially  as 
we  now  have  the  aid  of  anaesthetics  by  which  patients  are 
spared  the  pain  of  the  operation.  Tho  descent  of  a  con- 
cretion from  the  kidney  into  the  bladder  is  accompanied 
by  an  attack,  usually  violent,  of  kidney  colic.  Its  presence 
in  the  bladder  itself  is  characterized  by  disturbance  of  its 
functions,  such  as  frequent  calls  to  urinate,  sudden  arrest 
of  the  outflowing  stream,  pain  felt  on  the  close  of  tlo 
and  referred  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  end  of  the  pe- 
nis, pain  also  from  the  jolting  of  a  vehicle,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  blood  in  the  urine.  A  practical  injunction  should 
be  borne  iu  miud  by  patients  suffering  from  symptoms  of 
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stone  in  the  bladder :  to  wit,  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  while  the  stone  is  of  small  size,  its  removal  by  the 
operation  of  lithotrity  may  be  regarded  as  almost  entirely 
without  danger,  and  sometimes  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
single  operation.  Hence  the  importance  of  having  its  pres- 
ence ascertained  by  a  skilful  exploration  of  the  interior  of 
the  bladder  at  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence.  If  pa- 
tients suffering  from  this  malady  would  early  avail  them- 
selves of  lithotrity,  which  has  none  of  the  terrors  of  a  bloody 
operation,  much  suffering  might  bo  averted  and  many  lives 
Savcd.  GURDON  BUCK. 

Lithna'nia  [Lith.  Letura ;  Pol.  Lilian ;  Ger.  Litancn] 
formed  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  independent  and  powerful 
state,  comprising  tho.se  large  tracts  of  mostly  low  and  level 
land  which  extend  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  be- 
tween the  Nicmen  and  the  Dilna  in  the  N.  and  the  Don 
and  the  Bug  in  (ho  S.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  Lithu- 
anians were  tributary  to  the  Russians,  but  in  the  twelfth 
they  threw  off  the  yoke.  In  1235,  Ringold  formed  the 
country  into  a  grand  duchy.  In  1320,  Gedemin  conquered 
Volhynia,  Kiev,  and  Tchernigov  from  Russia.  In  1386, 
Jagellon  united  Lithuania  with  Poland,  having  married 
Hedwig,  a  daughter  of  King  Lewis  of  Poland  and  Hungary. 
By  the  division  of  the  Polish  kingdom  one  small  part  of 
Lithuania  came  to  Prussia,  forming  the  present  government 
of  (Jumbinncn,  while  the  rest  was  incorporated  with  the 
Russian  crown,  forming  the  present  governments  of  yilna, 
Grodno,  Moheelcv,  Vitebsk,  and  Minsk.  The  Lithuanians 
in  raee  and  language  belong  to  the  Lettic  group  (see  LET- 
TIC  RACE),  and  for  a  full  comparison  of  their  interesting 
language  with  the  cognate  branches  of  the  Indo-European 
stock  see  Bopp's  great  Comparative  Grammar  (3d  ed.,  1857). 

Lit'iz,  post-v.  of  Warwick  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Reading  and  Columbia  11.  R.,  8  miles  N.  of  Lancaster, 
has  a  celebrated  Moravian  school,  Litiz  Academy,  for  boys, 
and  another,  Linden  Hall,  for  young  women,  and  is  the 
seat  of  Sunnyside  College  for  ladies,  and  of  another  school 
for  boys.  Litiz  was  founded  in  1756  by  the  Moravians. 
The  N.  part  of  the  village  is  called  Warwick.  The  town 
was  named  in  honor  of  the  barony  of  Litiz  in  Bohemia, 
an  ancient  refuge  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  It  has  1 
newspaper,  is  a  place  of  summer  resort,  and  has  a  large 
and  very  fine  spring. 

Lit'inus,or  Larinus,  a  coloring-matter  obtained  from 
Lecanora  tartarca  and  other  lichens,  which  are  powdered, 
mixed,  and  decomposed  with  ammoniacal  urine.  Alum, 
lime,  and  potash  are  mingled  with  the  mass,  and  the  whole 
is  dried  with  powdered  chalk.  It  is  used  for  coloring  lit- 
mus-paper, an  invaluable  test  in  the  chemical  laboratory, 
becoming  blue  when  wet  with  a  liquid  containing  free  alka- 
lies, or  red  if  acids  be  present. 

Litre,  the  French  standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the 
decimal  system.  The  litre  is  a  cubic  decimetre — that  is,  a 
cube  each  of  the  sides  of  which  is  3.937  English  inches ; 
it  contains  61.027  English  cubic  inches.  Four  and  a  half 
litres  are  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  imperial 
gallon. 

Lit'ta  (POMPEO),  COUNT,  b.  Sept.  27,  1781,  at  Milan; 
entered  the  military  service  in  1804;  fought  with  distinction 
at  Him,  Austerlitz,  and  Wagram,  and  became  chief  of  a 
battalion,  but  retired  after  1814  into  private  life,  devoting 
himself  exclusively  to  the  study'  of  history.  In  1848  he 
took  charge  of  the  ministry  of  war  in  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment for  a  short  time.  D.  at  Milan  Aug.  17,  1852.  In 
1819  appeared  the  first  number  of  his  splendid  work, 
J-'amir/lic  ecli-hr!  d'ltiilia,  opening  with  the  history  of  the 
Sforzas.  At  his  death  the  work  comprised  the  history  of 
fifty-three  families,  and  several  more  have  been  added  since 
by  Odoriei  and  Passerini.  The  work,  which  was  published 
by  subscription  only,  and  never  brought  into  the  general 
market,  is  magnificently  printed,  and  enjoys  a  great  repu- 
tation, both  on  account  of  the  richness  and  accurateuess 
of  its  information  and  its  elegant  style. 

Lit'tell  (ELIAKIM),  b.  at  Burlington,  N.  .T..  Jan.  2, 
1797;  in  1819  began  to  publish  and  edit  at  Philadelphia 
the  National  Recorder,  afterwards  the  Saturday  Mayaziue; 
in  1822  established  the  Mmeum  of  Foreign  Literature,  and 
in  1844  founded  LittcWs  Living  Age  at  Boston,  Mass.  He 
drew  up  the  Clay  compromise  tariff  of  1833.  D.  at  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  May  17,  1870. — His  brothers,  Jons  STOCKTON 
and  SQTIER,  were  writers  of  some  note,  the  former  having 
edited  Alexander  Graydon's  Memoirs  of  his  Own  Times 
(1816)  and  Garden's  Anecdotes  of  the  American  Revolution; 
and  the  latter  having  published  a  learned  work  on  Diseases 
of  the  Eye  (1837),  and  edited  Dr.  H.  Walton's  Treatise  on 
Operatic  Ophthalmic  Surgery  (1853). 

Lit/He  (Capt.  GEORGE),  b.  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  in  1754 ; 
commanded  the  armed  vessel  The  Boston,  belonging  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 


tion ;  was  first  lieutenant  on  The  Protector  in  1779,  when 
he  was  captured  by  a  British  frigate;  escaped  from  prison 
at  Portsmouth,  England;  took  command  of  the  sloop-of- 
war  Winthrop,  and  cruised  successfully  during  the  remain- 
ing years  of  the  war:  commanded  the  national  frigate  Bos- 
ton in  1798 ;  was  made  captain  in  U.  S.  navy  Mar.  4,  1799 ; 
captured  several  French  ships,  one  of  them,  Le  Bcrccnu, 
after  a  severe  conflict:  retired  in  Oct.,  1801,  to  his  farm  at 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  where  ho  d.  July  22,  1S09.  He  wrote 
The  American  Cruiser  and  Life  OH  the  Ocean, 

Little  (Gen.  LEWIS  HENRY),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1818;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1839;  entered  the  5th 
Infantry ;  was  distinguished  in  the  Mexican  war  at  the 
battles  of  Monterey  and  Cerro  Gordo ;  became  captain 
Aug.,  1847  ;  resigned  from  the  army  May  7,  1801,  to  enter 
the  Confederate  service;  became  adjutant-general  of  Mis- 
souri forces  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Price ;  was  made  brigadier- 
general  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Elk  Horn  ;  became 
commander  of  a  division,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
luka,  Miss.,  Sept.  19,  1862. 

Little  Beaver,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1072. 

Little  Black,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  2710. 

Little  Britain,  post-tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  1586. 

Little  Canada,  post-tp.,  Ramsey  co.,  Minn.   Pop.  789. 

Little  Christians,  a  sect  in  Russia  which  in  1808 
seceded  from  the  national  Church.  They  originated  in  the 
bishopric  of  Tsaritsin.  Originally  few  in  number?,  they 
have  rapidly  increased.  They  practise  immersion,  after 
which  they  assume  a  new  name;  they  have  no  priests,  no 
worship  of  saints,  no  holy  oil,  no  images,  no  altar-pieces, 
no  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  but  worship  the  sacred 
bread,  and  profess  to  have  received  a  divine  revelation. 

Lit'tle  Cohar'ie,  tp.,  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1235. 

Lit'tle  Comp'ton,  post-tp.  of  Newport  co.,  R.  I.,  on 
the  sea-coast.  Pop.  1166. 

Lit'tle  Crab'tree,  tp.  of  Yancy  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  483. 

Little  Creek,  hundred  of  Kent  co.,  Del.     Pop.  1892. 

Little  Creek,  hundred  of  Sussex  co.,  Del.    Pop.  3770. 

Lit'tle  Egg  Har'bor,  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J., 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  bay  of  that  name.  Pop.  1779. 

Little  Falls,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Morrison  co., 
Minn.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  4:>7. 

Little  Falls,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Passaic  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
the  Morris  Canal  and  the  Passaic  River,  4  miles  above 
Paterson.  Pop.  1282. 

Little  Falls,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  midway  between  Albany 
and  Syracuse,  and  22  miles  E.  of  Utica,  built  against  the 
sides  of  an  abrupt  declivity  which  rises  some  500  feet  and 
overlooks  the  Mohawk  River,  which  falls  at  this  point  45 
feet  within  half  a  mile,  forming  a  scries  of  picturesque 
cascades  and  rapids,  from  which  the  name  is  derived.  It 
has  7  churches,  2  banks,  3  newspapers  (2  weekly  and  1 
semi-monthly),  2  woollen,  1  cotton,  S  paper,  2  knitting,  and 
2  grist  mills,  1  foundry  and  machine-shop,  1  carriage- 
factory,  the  "Warrior"  mower-factory,  an  excellent  fire 
department,  and  2  public  parks.  It  is  the  largest  cheese- 
market  in  the  U.  S.  Pop.  of  v.  5B87;  of  tp.  5612. 

CHAPPLE  &  TOZER,  Ens.  "  HERKIMER  Co.  NEWS." 

Little  Falls,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  621. 

Little  Glace  Bay,  coal-mining  settlement  of  Cape 
Breton  Island  and  co.  (N.  S.),  15  miles  E.  of  Sydney. 
Pop.  about  400. 

Little  Grant,  post-tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  S13. 

Little  Hum'boldt  River,  the  most  important  tribu- 
tary of  the  Humboldt  River,  Nov.,  flows  W.  and  then  S. 
through  Paradise  Valley  in  Humboldt  co.  It  has  ^unie 
35,000  acres  of  excellent  bottom-land,  and  90,000  of  bench- 
lands  of  the  best  character.  The  small  brooks  abound  in 
trout.  The  elevation  is  some  4500  feet.  There  are  abun- 
dant means  for  easy  irrigation. 

Lit'tlejohn  (ABRAM  NEWKIRK),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Mont- 
gomery co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1824;  graduated  at  Union  Col- 
lege in  1845;  received  deacon's  orders  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1848;  officiated  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y., 
Meridcn,  Conn.,  and  Springfield,  Mass. ;  took  priest's  orders 
in  1850 ;  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  New  Haven,  1851-60,  and  since 
then  of  Holy  Trinity  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  for 
ten  years  lecturer  on  pastoral  theology  in  the  Divinity 
School  at  Middletown,  Conn.  In  1868  he  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Long  Island,  and  in  1874  undertook  the  charge 
of  the  American  Episcopal  churches  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  He  is  author  of  The  Philosophy  of  Ifeliyion,  a 
series  of  lectures,  and  has  written  largely  for  the  Church 
Hcrieic.  and  published  many  sermons  and  addresses. 
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Lit'tle  Kanaw'ha  Itiver  rises  in  Upshur  cc...  W. 
\  .1..  and  Hows  ill  a  generally  .\ .  \V.  course,  joining  the 
Ohio  at  I'arkerslmrg.  It  flows  through  the  oil-region,  and 

ha-  uide  and  lerlile  bottom-hudl.  The  l.illle  Kanauh  i 
Navigation  Co.,  by  building  three  'lam,-,  have  made  it 

n;i \  kral>le  ."iS  miles  to  Burning  Springs,  (ireat  numbers 
of  logs  are  lloat.  d  to  market  upon  i 

Little  Lake,  pust-v.  ami  tp.  of  Mcndocino  co.,  Cal., 
!.">  inik's  X.  of  I'kiah,  the  conuty-scul.  Pop.  ' 

Lit'tlc  ,>Iack'iiiaw,tp.,  Tazcwcllco.,  III.     }'•>]•. 

Little  Mahanoy',  tp.  of  .Norihmnb. rlaml  I'D.,  Pa. 
1'iip.  L'li'.l. 

Little  Mcatl'ow  s,  po  t-b.  of  Apolacon  tp.,  Susque- 
li  a  1111:1  oo.,  I 'a.,  "ii  Apolaeon  Cn  ek,  in  ar  tho  New  York  line. 
Pop.  I:  I. 

Little  Moose  Lake,  tp.of  Curltonco.,  Minn.  Pop.  21. 

Little  Xorth  Fork,  Ip.  of  Marion  co.,  Ark.   i'..] 

Lit'tle  Prai'rio,  tp.  uf  Pemiscot  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  Hi.'. 

Lit'tle  Riv'er,  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  S.  by 
and  W.  l>y  the  Indian  Territory.  . \rea.  .'Oil  Mjuare 
nii!e<.  The  Itcd  River  washes  ils  S..  and  tin1  Little  Ki\er 
its  \.boundary.  It  is  wi  II  timbered  und  divcrxilicd.  The 
\;il!'  ially  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  staple 

products.  Cap.  Hooky  Comfort.  Pop.  .'S23C. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  748. 

Little  River,  post-tp.  of  Little  River  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  160. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Mississippi  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  54. 

Little  River,  post-v.  of  Mcndociuo  co.,  Cal.,  on  the 
IVp.  I  as. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Pcmiscot  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  120. 

Little  River,  post-tp.  of  Alexander  co.,  N.C.  Pop.  635. 


Little  River,  tp.  of  Caldwcll  co.,  N.  ('.     pup. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Munrgumi  ry  m.,  X.  C.     Pop.  I  1.1. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1668. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Transylvania  co.,  X.  C.     Pop.  403. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.     Pup.  1816. 

Little  River,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     Pup.  1H7-. 

Little    River,  post-v.   and   tp.   of  Horry  oo.,  S.  •'. 
Pup.  '.Ml. 

Little  River,  pu.-i-tp.  of  r'h,\d  c:o.,  Va.     Pop.  IH78. 

Little  Rock,  city,  cap.  of  Arkuiimts  and  uf  Pula>ki 
Co.,  situated  near  the  ,  ,  nlie  of  the  Stale,  uu  the  .-.  hank  of 

tlie   \rUan-as  lti\cr,  -J nili  nOatb,  ami  on  the 

Little  Kock  and  Fort  Scott,  the  Memphis  and  l.iille  I 
and  the  !-'t.  Louis  Iron  Mountain  ami  Soutln-rn  It.  1! - 
miles    S.  \V.    of    Mi'inpliis    l.uilt    upun    the    lirst    highland 
nai'hed  by  ascend  in  g  the  river,  \\  Ineh   is   ben 
wide,  and    navigable  eight   month*   of  the    \car   for  large 
steamboats,  smaller  ones  phim;  to  I  "ii  Smiih  on  tin-  bor- 
der uf  Indian  Territory,  300  miles  ah" i-.      Tie 
on  which  the  city  stands,  and  from  which  it  tak' 
is  not  more  than  50  feet  above  the  river,  while  the  Big 
Rock,  commencing  2  miles  above,  is  a  precipitous  range 
rising  abruptly  some  600  feet.    Little  Rock  is  11  cc.mne 
city,  having  few  manufactures,  though  possessing  every  fa- 
cility for  their  establishment,  its  business  con neet ions  being 
largely  with  Texas  and  the  S.  W.  generally :  has  16ehu 
3  banks,  2  daily,  4  weekly,  and  2  monthly  newspapers, 
1  public  library,  1  male  and  1  female  college,  the  former 
embracing  military  studies  and  being  under  tho  control  uf 
the  Masonic  order,  the  latter  under  that  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  South ;  a  convent  and  academy  of  Sisters  of  Charity, 
numerous  public  and  private  schools,  U.  S.  arsenal,  laud- 
office,  and  courts,  State  Capitol  building,  prison,  and  asy- 


lums for  deaf-mutes  nnd  blind,  and  a  State  library  with 
11',  .100  volumes.  Railroads  connecting  with  Helena  and 
New  Orleans  are  being  constructed,  and  street-cars  provide 
means  of  communication  within  the  city.  The  situation  is 
dry  and  healthy,  and  the  place  has  never  been  visited  by 
an  epidemic.  Pop,  in  1S70,  12,380. 

E.  N.  HILL,  En.  "SUNDAY 


Little  Rock,  post-tp.  of  Kendall  co.,  111.     Pop.  1843. 

Little  Rock  Creek,  tp.  of  Mitchell  co.,  X.  C.  Pop.  397. 

Little  Sank,  post-tp.  of  Todd  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  202. 

Little  Sioux,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Harrison  eo.,  la.,  on 
the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R.  and  the  Missouri  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Sioux  River.  Pop.  (ill. 

Little  Sioux,  tp.  of  Woodbury  co.,  la.     Pop.  900. 

Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  a  Roman  Catholic  sister- 
hood devoted  to  works  of  charity,  and  especially  to  tho  care 
of  those  who  are  old  and  poor:  first  established  at  St. 
Scrvan,  France,  in  is  10  by  M.  Lc  Paillcur.  They  have  a 
number  of  houses  in  the  I".  S. 

I.it  tli-stou  n,  post-b.  of  Germany  tp.,  Adams  co..  Pa., 
3  miles  N.  of  the  Maryland  line  and  10  miles  S.  E.  of  (iet- 


tysburg,  has  6  churches,  1  bank,  4  hotels,  and  several  mer- 
cantile establishments,  and  is  the  terminus  of  two  short 
railroad  branches.  Principal  business,  farming.  Pop. 
847.  P.  0.  GOOD,  ED.  "  LITTI.KSTOWN  NEWS." 

Lit'tle  Snatn'ico,  tp.  of  Oconto  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  542. 

Lit'tleton,  post-v.  of  Arapahoe  co.,  Col.,  on  the  s. 
Platte  River,  and  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  K.  R., 
has  a  large  flouring-mill  and  a  hotel. 

Littleton,  post-tp.  of  Schuylcr  co.,  111.     Pop.  1140. 

Littleton,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  6  miles  N. 
of  Houlton.  Pop.  700. 

Littleton,  post-tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Fitchburg  R.  R.,  31  mile*  N.  W.  of  Boston.  Milk  is  the 
leading  agricultural  product.  Pop.  983. 

Littleton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Crafton  CO.,  N.  H.,  on  tho 
Ammonoosuc  River  and  tho  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal 
R.  R.,  114  miles  N.  of  Concord  and  2^  miles  from  the  base 
of  Mount  Washington.  White  .Mountains,  in  which  it  if  tho 
most  important  town,  and  a  usual  point  of  departure  for 
tourists.  It  is  a  farming  town,  largely  engaged,  however, 
in  manufacturing,  lumbering,  and  providing;  accommoda- 
tions for  summer  boarders;  has  3  churches,  3  hotels,  2 
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banks,  1  weekly  newspaper,  1  good  high  school,  40  or  50 
stores,  1  woollen  mill,  a  scythe  and  axe  factory,  and  2 
manufactories  of  stereoscopic  views,  doing  a  large  business. 
Pop.  2446. 

II.  H.  METCALF,  ED.  "WHITE  MOUNTAIN  REPUBLIC." 

Littleton,  post-v.  of  Halifax  co.,N.  C.,  on  the  Kaleigh 
and  Gaston  R.  K.,  78  miles  N.  E.  of  Raleigh. 

Littleton  (ADAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hales-Owen,  Shrop- 
shire, England,  Nov.  8,  1627;  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  taking  high  rank  in  the  classics:  became 
rector  of  Chelsea,  chaplain  to  King  Charles  II.,  and  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster  1674.  D.  at  Chelsea  June  30,  1694. 
Dr.  Littleton  was  a  fine  Oriental  scholar,  and  formed  a  li- 
brary of  rare  books  and  manuscripts,  so  extensive  that  it 
brought  him  to  bankruptcy.  He  wrote  much  on  mystic 
numbers  and  other  recondite  subjects,  and  published  many 
sermons ;  but  his  great  work  was  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  find  Enf/livh  Language*  (1678  j  fre- 
quently reprinted).  He  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton.  (See  Wood's  Athenx  Oxonieiaei,  vol.  ii.,  and  the 
preface  to  Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary.) 

Littleton,  or  Lyttleton  (Sir  THOMAS),  b.  in  Devon- 
shire. England,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  studied  at 
Cambridge  and  at  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  became  a 
lecturer  on  law.  Under  Henry  VI.  he  was  steward  of  the 
king's  household  and  king's  sergeant  (1455),  performing 
the  duties  of  judge  of  assize  in  the  northern  circuit.  On  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  York  to  the  throne  of  England, 
Edward  IV.  confirmed  Littleton  in  his  offices,  appointed 
him  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  (1466), 
and  a  knight  of  the  Bath  (1475).  D.  at  Franklcy,  Worces- 
tershire, Aug.  23,  1481.  He  was  buried  in  Worcester  cathe- 
dral, where  a  marble  tomb  and  statue  were  placed  over  his 
remains.  Littleton's  great  work  on  tenures  (Lett  Tenures) 
was  written  in  Norman  French,  the  first  edition  being 
without  date,  but  supposed  to  be  of  1481,  translated 
into  English  in  15:!'J,  and  given  to  the  world  with  the 
authoritative  commentary  of  Coke  in  1628,  since  which 
time  the  editions  have  been  innumerable,  and  the  treatise 
has  become  the  "  Bible  of  the  law  "  of  England.  It  has 
often  been  printed  with  the  French  and  English  texts  in 
parallel  columns.  The  original  name  of  Littleton  was 
WESTCOTE,  which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  his  maternal 
grandfather. 

Littleton  (EDWARD),  LORD.     See  LVTTEI.TOX. 

Lit 'tic  Trav'erse,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Emmet  co., 
Mich.,  on  the  N.  side  of  Little  Traverse  Bay.  Pop.  294. 

Lit'tle  Tur'tle  (Mc-ehe-cnn-nn-qna).  a  Minmi  chief  of 
great  reputation  for  intelligence,  shrrwdncss,  and  valor  in 
warfare;  is  supposed  to  have  received  some  education  in 
Canada.  He  commanded  in  the  battles  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  Gen.  Hannar  on  the  Miami  (Oct.  22,  1790) 
and  of  Gen.  St.  Clair  at  St.  Mary's,  Nov.  4,  17U1  ;  was 
present,  though  not  in  command,  at  the  battle  of  Fallen 
Timbers  or  Maumcc  Rapids.  Aug.  20,  1794,  in  which  the 
Indians  were  defeated  by  Gen.  Wayne;  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville.  Aug.,  17!lf>,  which  end- 
ed the  war  and  conveyed  to  the  whites  an  extensive  region 
in  Ohio,  and  visited  Prcs.  Washington  at  Philadelphia  in 
1797,  on  which  occasion  he  had  an  interview  with  Count 
Volney,  the  French  philosopher,  and  received  a  pair  of 
elegantly  mounted  pistols  from  Kosciuszko.  D.  at  Fort 
Wayne.,  Ind.,  July  14,  1812. 

Lit'tle  Val'ley,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Cattaraugus 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Little  Valley  Creek  near  the  Alleghany  River, 
on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  8  miles  N.  of  Salamanca  and  40  miles 
E.  of  Dunkirk,  has  2  churches,  3  hotels,  new  county  build- 
ings, 1  bank.  I  weekly  newspaper,  several  steam-mills,  and 
a  large  number  of  stores  and  shops.  Principal  business, 
farming  and  dairying,  the  latter  interest  having  been  stimu- 
lated by  the  introduction  of  cheese-factories.  Rock  City, 
a  singular  geological  configuration  of  conglomerate  rocks, 
arranged  in  regular  blocks,  with  sharp  angles  and  perpen- 
dicular sides,  presenting  the  appearance  of  squares,  court- 
yards, and  streets,  stands  on  a  hill  within  the  township, 
2000  feet  above  tide-water,  400  feet  above  the  valley,  and 
covers  100  acres.  (For  a  scientific  description  of  this  in- 
teresting phenomenon  gee  Prof.  Hall's  Geology  of  Neio 
York.)  First  settlement  made  here  in  1807;  township 
erected  in  1818.  Pop.  1108. 

A.  W.  FERRIX,  En.  "CATTARAUGUS  REPUBLICAN." 

Little  Wolf,  post-tp.  of  Waupacca  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
716. 

Little  York,  post-tp.  of  Nevada  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  868. 

Little  York,  a  v.  (FOWLER  P.  0.)  of  Fowler  tp.,  St. 
Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  117. 

Little  York,  post-v.  of  Butler  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  0. 
Pop.  111. 


Littora'le  [Ger.  Kiistenland],  province  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy,  extends  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Adriatic  from  Venetia  to  Croatia,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
Cariuthia  and  Carniola.  It  consists  of  the  counties  of 
Go'rz  and  (iradisca,  the  margraviate  of  Istria,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Trieste,  and  comprises  an  area  of  3085  square  miles, 
with  600,525  inhabitants,  mostly  of  Slavic  descent. 

Littre  (MAXUIILIEN  PAUL  EMILE),  b.  at  Paris  in  1801 ; 
studied  medicine  and  the  Semitic  languages;  from  1830 
to  1851  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  liberal  journal  the 
National,  and  in  1854  the  principal  contributor  to  the 
Journal  des  Savant*.  Ho  translated  from  the  German  the 
Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss,  wrote  some  works  on  medicine 
and  on  positive  philosophy,  being  a  prominent  disciple  of 
Auguste  Cointe.  His  principal  work  is  the  Dictionary  of  the 
French  Lanynayc  (4  vols.,  1863-73),  which  is  a  kind  of  con- 
densed encyclopaedia.  In  1871  he  was  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly,  and  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  in  the 
place  of  Villemain.  FELIX  AUCAIGNE. 

Lit'trow,  von  (JOSEPH  JOHANN),  b.  Mar.  13,  1781,  at 
Bischof-Teinitz,  in  Bohemia;  studied  at  the  University  of 
Prague ;  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Cracow  in  1807 ; 
removed  in  1810  to  Kazan,  in  1816  to  Budn,  and  in  1819 
to  Vienna,  where  he  d.  Nov.  30,  1840.  Under  his  direc- 
tion the  observatory  of  Vienna  was  much  improved,  and 
his  lectures  drew  great  audiences.  His  most  prominent  writ- 
ings arc  Die  Wunder  des  fliinmels  (1834),  often  repub- 
lislu-d  ;  Throretische  nnd  praktinehe  Astronomic  (3  vols., 
1822-26),  and  Atlas  dei  gestirnten  Himmr.li. — His  son, 
KARL  Lrnwio,  b.  at  Kazan,  Russia,  July  18,  1811,  was 
his  assistant  in  the  Vienna  Observatory  from  1831 ;  made 
important  discoveries  on  the  revolution  of  Venus  and  on 
eclipses  ;  became  director  in  1842  ;  published  valuable  as- 
tronomical registers,  and  was  employed  in  1847,  with  M. 
Struvc,  to  connect  Austria  and  Russia  by  triangulation. 

Lit'urgy  [Aeiroupyia,  "a  public  service  ;"  in  the  LXX., 
what  belongs  to  the  office  of  priest  or  of  Levite  ;  in  the  New 
Testament,  ministry  of  any  kind,  and  also  priestly  service, 
equivalent  to  ifpajeia],  in  a  general  sense  a  prescribed  form 
of  public  worship  :  in  a  stricter  ecclesiastical  sense  is  con- 
fined to  that  service  which  was  probably  Ihe  only  stated 
service  peculiar  to  the  first  Christians  in  Jerusalem — viz. 
"  the  breaking  of  bread,"  that  highest  act  of  Christian  wor- 
ship, which  the  Lord  Jesus  instituted  ns  a  perpetual  me- 
morial of  the  one  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  himself  by  himself, 
anil  as  a  means  of  bestowing  himself  to  the  faithful  in  holy 
communion.  In  a  short  time  this  service  must  have  be- 
come, in  some  respects,  fixed.  In  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
and  in  the  blessing  of  the  cup  they  who  had  witnessed  the 
first  consecration  could  not  but  have  repeated  the  words 
and  acts  which  they  had  heard  and  seen — words  and  acts 
dc.'iiicd  so  important  that  they  were  by  revelation  imparted 
to  the  apostle  "  born  out  of  due  time."  And  soon  around 
this  nucleus  were  clustered  common  prayers  and  praises  and 
ritual  observances  ;  not  always  the  same  in  every  country  to 
which  the  apostles  bore  the  blessings  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  but  naturally  becoming  fixed  as  the  repetition  of 
wants  and  feelings  which  do  not  often  vary.  Did  the  apostles 
commit  to  writing  one  or  more  forms  of  the  eucharistic  ser- 
vice ?  Aprecomposed  service  is  not  perforce  written.  The 
teachings  and  rites  of  other  religions  have  been  communi- 
cated orally  ;  and  it  has  long  been  asserted  that  the  early 
Church  had  not  any  written  service  of  the  altar.  The 
chief  reason  for  this  opinion  is  the  historic  fact  that  when 
the  sacred  books  were  demanded  in  times  of  persecution  no 
liturgy  was  ever  delivered  up,  although  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  were  often  seized.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ter- 
tulltan  seems  to  assert  plainly  the  existence  of  such  books, 
"  which  many  accidents  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  not  of  us."  And  so  soon  as  the  Church  became  dom- 
inant memory  was  not  trusted,  but  written  forms  used,  and 
this  without  mention  of  change  of  custom.  That  written 
liturgies  were  used  by  the  apostles,  and  that  vestments  ap- 
propriate to  the  service  were  worn  by  them,  some  writers 
think  to  be  made  more  than  probable  by  scriptural  inti- 
mations of  ordinances  delivered  to  the  churches,  and  espe- 
cially by  St.  Paul's  care  to  have  brought  to  him  "  the  cloak 
left  at  Troas,  and  the  books,  especially  the  parchments." 
Such  confirmation  of  previous  conviction  may  provoke  a 
smile  on  the  part  of  one  who  doubts.  But  not  so  with  the  crit- 
icisms of  lateliturgiologists.  Besides  recognized  quotations 
from  heathen  authors,  there  are  found  in  the  Epistles  pas- 
sages introduced  with  the  words,  "And  so  it  is  written,"  and 
the  like.  Where  are  they  written  ?  Certainly  not  all  in 
the  older  Scriptures.  Some  may  have  been  parts  of  hymns 
and  spiritual  songs,  for  they  have  a  rhythmical  measure  ; 
others  are  found  in  the  primitive  liturgies — the  very  words. 
Can  it  be  that  the  scriptural  writer  quoted  from  these  ? 
If  so,  more  is  suggested  than  on  answer  to  our  present 
question.  It  is  possible  that  these  passages  in  the  liturgies 
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may  bo  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  as  very  many  texts  are ;  | 
and  so  it  baa  been  often  asserted.  But  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  collocation,  the  contrary  becomes  probable; 
tli  •  iMniviulion  seems  forrcil  on  us  that  the  apostles,  writing 
to  the  churches,  find  their  thought"  naturally  clothed  in 
language  with  which  all  are  familiar  from  their  constant 
n  the  divine  service.  (The  reader  is  referred  to  Neale's 
Etmyi  on  Litnri/i'uliii/y  'iinl  Church  /fiilnri/.} 

Although  in  the  many  liturgies  which  have  come  down 
to  us  from  former  age*  there  arc  many  differences,  yet  there 
is  a  similarity,  if  not.  identity,  in  parts  which  enable  the 
critio  to  trace  them  all  back  to  few  sources.  There  are  five 
principal  families :  (1)  That  of  St.  James,  or  Jerusalem: 
(2)  uf  St.  Mark,  or  Alexandria  ;  (3)  of  St.  Thaddeus,  or  the 
East:  (I)  of  St.  Peter,  or  Koine;  (,r.)  of  St.  John  (with 
whose  name  that  of  St.  Paul  is  associated),  <>r  of  Ephrsiu. 
And  those  primitive  liturgies,  by  their  common  structure, 
apart  from  all  else,  suggest  a  common  origin.  At  various  | 
times  the  tendency  to  divergence  has  been  checked,  but  in 
earlier  ages  no  attempt  was  made  to  produce  uniformity.  ; 
At  the,  time  of  the  Reformation  each  bishopric  seems  to  ' 
have  been  entitled  to  its  own  use,  all  being  variations  of 
that  formed  by  Augustine,  probably  from  those  of  the 
ancient  British  and  French  churches,  which  were  of  Kphe 
sian  origin.  A  common  "order"  was  afterwards  imposed 
throughout  England,  and  it  was  even  made  penal  to  have 
in  one's  possession  a  copy  of  one  of  the  old  service-books. 
We  have  no  .MS.  of  a  primitive  liturgy  of  a  date  earlier 
than  the  tenth  or  ninth  century,  but  in  substance  more 
than  one  can  be  traced  to  about  the  date  of  the  oldest  of 
MSS.  of  the  Bible.  W.  F.  BRAND. 

Livadi'a,  town  of  Greece,  in  the  district  of  Attica  and 
Breotia,  on  the  Ilcreymi.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  cave  of 
Troplniniiis,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  oracle. 
Pop.  sun. i. 

Live'lv  ( EDWARD),  D.  D.,  professor  of  Hebrew  and  di- 
vinity in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  was  a 
learned  Orientalist  and  one  of  the  translators  of  King 
James's  version  of  the  Bible.  He  published  Annnhit:,,:^ 
on  several  of  the  minor  prophets  (1587),  and  Chronvloyia 
„/•//,,•  Pirtim  Miiunrehie  (1597).  D.  1605.  (See  Rev.  A. 
W.  McClure's  Tmnnlnt'in  Revived.) 

Jjiv'engood's,  tp.  of  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  O-.     Pop.  662. 

Live  Oak,  county  of  8.  W.  Texas.  Area.  1200  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Nueces  River  and  many 
smaller  streams,  along  whose  banks  are  fine  bottom-lands. 
The  remainder  of  the  county  is  a  broken  and  elevated 
cattle-range,  covered  with  fine  mcsquite-grass,  and  devoted 
chiefly  to  stock-raising.  Cap.  Oakville.  Pop.  852. 

Live  Oak,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Suwannce  co.,  Fla.,  on  the 
Jacksonville  Pensacola  and  Mobile  at  its  junction  with  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R.,  83  miles  E.  of  Tallahassee,  has  :t 
churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  1  largo  hotel,  3  free  schools, 
a  new  court-house,  3  cotton-gins  and  presses,  2  grist-mills, 
1  furniture-factory,  a  turpentine  distillery,  and  12  stores. 
It  is  connected  with  Jessup  by  a  branch  railroad,  is  a  new 
town,  having  considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  sugar,  and 
is  the  seat  of  Brown  University  and  of  Bethlehem  Col- 
lege. W.  W.  KEEP,  JR.,  ED.  "  TIMES." 

Ijiv'er  [Qr.  iirop ;  Lat./eeiir;  Ger.  Leber;  Fr./oi'e].  The 
liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body;  it  is  appended  to 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  now  known  to  have  several 
distinct  functions.  The  weight  is  about  five  pounds,  and 
the  specific  gravity  one  and  a  half  greater  than  water. 
This  organ  is  situated  in  the  abdomen  in  the  right  Inpo- 
chondriac  region,  extending  across  the  epigastrium  to  the 
left  hypoehondriiiin.  It  reaches,  superiorly,  the  sixth  rib, 
while  its  anterior  border  inferiorly  approaches  the  lower 
m:irgin  of  the  thorax.  The  form  is  flattened,  broad  and 
thick  towards  the  right  extremity,  and  thinner  and  nar- 
rower towards  the  left.  The  superior  surface  is  convex, 
while  the  inferior  surface  is  irregularly  concave.  Upon  the 
posterior  border  the  liver  is  thick  and  rounded,  with  a  thin 
and  sharp  anterior  border.  In  the  abdomen  the  position 
is  oblique;  in  the.  erect  posture  the  convex  surface  is  di- 
rected upward  and  forward,  with  the  concave  downward 
and  backward.  The  diaphragm,  covering  the  superior  con- 
vex surface,  separates  the  liver  from  the  under  surfai f 

the  right  lung  and  from  the  heart.  Anteriorly,  it  is  in  re- 
lation with  the  diaphragm  and  transversalis  muscle,  nnd 
at  the  epigastrium  with  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle 
and  linca  alba.  The  inferior  concave  surface  is  in  relation 
with  the  stomach  anteriorly,  a  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
transverse  colon,  and  right  kidney,  anil  by  its  left  extremity 
with  the  upper  end  of  the  spleen.  The  diaphragm  inter- 
venes between  the  vertebral  column  and  posterior  border 
of  the  liver,  while  the  anterior  border  is  free,  and  in  rela- 
tion with  the  transvcrsalis  muscle  and  round  ligament  at  the 
notch.  The  liver  possesses  five  ligaments,  by  means  of 


which  it  is  retained  in  place,  called  the  broad,  the  coronary, 
the  two  lateral,  and  the  round  ligament.  By  live  fissures, 
named  longitudinal,  Assure  for  the  ductus  vcnosus,  trans- 
verse fissure,  fissure  for  gall-bladder,  and  fissure  for  vena 
cava,  the  liver  is  divided  into  five  lobes;  these  lobes  are 
designated  right  and  left  lobe,  lobus  quodratus,  lobus  Spi- 
gelii,  and  lobus  caudatus.  The  liver  is  covered  by  the 
peritoneum  externally:  the  folds  of  this  membrane  as  it 
passes  from  the  surface  of  the  organ  form  four  of  the  liga- 
ments above  enumerated.  The  round  ligament  is  the  result 
of  the  obliteration  of  the  umbilical  vein  of  the  t'<etus.  The 
proper  coat  of  the  liver  is  a  dense  and  thin  fibrous  mem- 
brane, very  adherent  to  the  substance  of  t  he  organ,  and  in 

intimate  relation  with  the  peritoneum.  Attached  to  the 
liver,  in  the  shallow  fossa  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
right  lobe,  lying  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  fissure,  is  a 
membranous  sac.  the  gull-bladder.  The  gall  bladder  is 
divided  into  a  body,  fundus,  and  neck.  The  body  is  the 
middle  portion;  the  fundus  the  expanded  extremity  which 
approaches  the  notch  in  the  free  border:  the  neck,  the  por- 
tion which,  narrowing,  enters  the  right  extremity  of  the. 
transverse  fissure  and  forms  the  fi/«i,v  ,/in-t.  The  cystic 
duct  is  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and  has  the 
diameter  of  a  crow's  quill.  At  the  trans\ei-e  li--urcthe 
duct  unites  with  the  excretory  duct  of  the  liver.  th>-  /yy, «(<'.• 
iltti-t,  forming  by  this  junction  the  ittn-tux  i-oniiinuti*  e/c-A- 
<tnct<8.  The  ductus  communis  choledocus,  with  a  length  of 
three  inches,  passes  through  the  right  border  of  the  lesser 
omentum,  and  opens  into  the  duodenum,  passing  obliquely 
between  its  coats.  (For  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  liver 
and  gall-bladder  see  HISTOLOOIT.) 

The  yhyniotoyy  of  ike  Liner. — The  liver  as  a  gland  stands 
alone  in  the  economy,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of 
function  which  it  possesses.  The  physiology  of  glands  in 
general  points  to  but  one  function  for  each  ;  in  the  case  of 
the  liver,  however,  may  be  enumerated  (1 )  the  secretion  of 
bile  (which  is  both  a  secretion  and  an  excretion),  and  (2) 
the  glycogenie  or  sugar-producing  property.  Under  the 
head  of  bile  is  included  both  a  secretion  of  importance  to 
digestion — in  fact,  necessary  for  life — as  well  as  an  im- 
portant excretion. 

Hum  it  the  Rile  lecnted  ? — According  to  the  views  of 
some  physiologists,  there  are  two  distinct  systems  in  the 
liver — one  for  the  secretion  of  bile,  accomplished  by  the 
little  racemose  glands*  attached  to  the  gall-duct  as  it  rami- 
fies in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  one  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar,  the  hepatic  or  liver  cells.  This  theory,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  be  correct,  as  there  are  animals,  as 
the  rabbit,  in  which  the  small  glands  above  referred  to  do 
not  exist,  at  the  same  time  that  both  bile  and  sugar  are  pro- 
duced by  its  liver.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  consider 
that  there  is  no  anatomical  or  physiological  evidence  that 
the  bile  is  secreted  anywhere  but  in  the  lobules  or  acini  by 
means  of  the  hepatic  cells.  At  this  point  the  small  bile- 
capillaries  take  up  the  material  and  carry  it  to  the  gall- 
bladder, where  it  is  stored  up  for  future  use.  A  question 
of  interest  arises  as  to  whether  the  bile  be  formed  from 
venous  or  arterial  blood.  The  hepatic  artery  has  been  tied, 
and  bile  was  secreted  still.  From  the  experiments  of  Or6 
it  is  shown  that  when  the  portal  vein  is  obliterated  bile  con- 
tinues to  be  formed  from  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery. 
Hence  wo  conclude  that  bile  may  be  formed  from  either 
venous  or  arterial  blood. 

yufiiiilii/  nf  Bile. — From  experiments  on  animals,  with  a 
fistula  in  the  gallbladder  and  the  ductus  communis  eho- 
ledocus  tied,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  bile 
secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  in  &  healthy  man  weighing 
Hi!  pounds  is  2J  pounds. 

Flnui  of  the  llile. — During  the  period  in  which  the  diges- 
tive functions  are  inactive  the  gall-bladder  is  constantly 
receiving  bile  from  the  liver.  As  soon,  however,  as  stomach 
digestion  is  completed,  and  the  food  passes  into  the  duo- 
denum by  means  of  the  distended  condition  of  the  sur- 
rounding organs,  a  sufficient  amount  of  pressure  is  exerted  • 
upon  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  to  force  out  the  bile, 
through  the  ductus  communis  choledocus,  into  the  small 
intestine.  The  flow  of  bile  continues  during  the  period  of 
intestinal  digestion,  after  which  no  more  passes  into  the 
duodenum:  the  c'lll  bladder  still  receives  this  fluid  from  the 
liver,  and  in  this  manner  it  is  stored  up  for  future  use. 
The  bile,  then,  is  constantly  formed  by  and  discharged 
from  the  liver.  This  peculiarity  belongs  to  the  liver,  for  it 

is  a  well-estilbli.sbed  tael.  [hat  x,  •-,-,  ft~lt>,  e;l:inds  are  Only  ac- 
tive at  certain  times,  their  functions  not  being  constantly 
required. 

Pfoptrtiei  uf  Ilif  flilf. — As  the  bile  flows  from  the  he- 
patic duct  directly,  it  is  a  somewhat  viscid  fluid,  which, 

•The  function  of  these  glands  is  undoubtedly  to  form  raucns, 
which  is  always  found  in  the  bile  as  it  comes  from  the  hepatic 
duct. 
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after  remaining  in  the  gall-bladder,  has  its  viscidity  in- 
creased by  the  further  admixture  with  mucus.  The  color 
of  the  bile  varies  greatly  with  the  animal  from  which  it  is 
obtained,  being  in  the  human  subject,  when  procured  im- 
mediately after  death,  of  a  dark  golden  brown.  Pig's  bile 
is  clear  yellow ;  dog's,  dark  brown ;  ox  bile  has  a  green 
color.  The  specific  gravity  of  human  bile  varies  from  1018 
to  1026.  The  reaction  of  fresh  healthy  bile  is  alkaline. 
There  is  no  characteristic  odor,  but  it  readily  undergoes 
putrefaction,  giving  forth  a  most  offensive  stench.  The 
taste  is  extremely  bitter.  When  shaken  the  bile  becomes 
frothy,  owing  to  its  mucous  and  saponaceous  constituents. 
The  composition  of  human  bile  may  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Composition  of  Human  Bile. 

Water 915.00  to  R10.00 

Taurocholate  or  cholate  of  soda 56.50    "    106.00 

Glycocholate  or  cholate  of  soda(?) traces. 

Cholesterine 1.60   to       2.65 

Coloring-matter,  bilirubin 14.00    "      30.00 

LecUhi  no,  margarine  (?),  oleine,  and  traces 

ofsoaps 3.20    "      31.00 

Choline traces. 

Chloride  of  sodium 2.77   to       3.50 

Phosphate  of  soda 1.60    "       2.50 

"           "    potassa 0.75    "       1.50 

"    lime 0.50    "        i.::5 

"           "    magnesia 0.45    "        0.80 

Salts  of  Iron 0.15    "       o.:!0 

Salts  of  manganese traces. 

Silicic  acid 0.03   to 


Mucosino.. 

Leucine,  tyrosine,  xauthiiie.. 


0.06 
traces. 
3.45   to       1.21 


1000.00        1000.00 

The  ingredients  of  the  bile  which  possess  the  greatest 
amount  of  interest  are  what  are  termed  biliary  salt*,  first 
known  under  the  name  biliary  matter  (Berzelius)  and  pi- 
cromel  or  biliari/  resin  (Tlirnard),  to  whoso  original  papers, 
mentioned  below,  the  reader  is  referred.  Most  of  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  has  been  obtained  from  the  investigations 
of  Strecker,  Lehmann,  and  Dalton. 

Coloring-matter  of  the  Kile. — Chemistry,  so  far,  has  shown 
us  that  there  are  two  principal  biliary  coloring-matters — 
viz.  bilirubine  and  biliverdine.  Both  substances  are  nitrog- 
enous: the  first  of  a  reddish-yellow  color  and  crystal- 
lizable  ;  the  second  imperfectly  crystallizable,  and  of  a 
green  hue.  Besides  these  two  coloring-matters,  we  may 
mention  biliphseine,  bilifuscine,  and  biliphrasine,  which, 
however,  are  simply  modifications  or  derivatives  of  biliru- 
bine  and  biliverdine. 

The  Physiolnyy  of  the  Lii-er. — We  have  already  referred 
to  the  functions  of  this  organ,  and  have  seen  that  it  se- 
cretes bile  and  forms  sugar.  Let  us  first  consider  the 
functions  of  the  bile.  There  are  two  distinct  functions  of 
the  biliary  fluid.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  secretion  formed 
from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  and  discharged  into  the  ali- 
mentary canal  for  purposes  of  digestion.  Here,  after  mod- 
ifying the  digestive  process,  a  part  is  absorbed  into  the 
system,  and  a  part  (cholosteriuc)  passes  out  of  the  econ- 
omy. That  the  bile  is  necessary  to  life  we  have  seen,  for 
when  this  fluid  is  allowed  to  escape  through  a  fistula  an 
animal  will  die  of  inanition  in  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty- 
eight  days.  Physiologists  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the 
exact  action  of  the  bile  as  a  digestive  fluid  :  some  consider- 
ing that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  movements  of 
the  intestine  (peristaltic  action),  others  that  it  supplies  al- 
kalinity to  the  absorbing  vessels  of  the  villi,  which  hastens 
the  introduction  of  fat  into  the  blood ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  bile  forms  an  emulsion 
with  fats  to  a  great  extent,  and  in  this  manner  aids  the  se- 
cretion from  the  pancreas,  so  as  to  completely  digest  fatty 
materials.  We  can  only  state  that  the  bile  performs  some 
part  in  the  digestive  process;  what  it  may  be  is  at  present 
unknown.  The  biliary  salts,  with  certain  other  constitu- 
ents of  the  bile,  are  absorbed  in  the  intestine,  as  they  can- 
not be  found  in  the  fasces,  and  are  not  seen  to  accumulate 
in  the  blood  when  the  liver  is  diseased  or  extirpated. 

The  Kile  as  an  Excretion. — Although  it  is  well  known 
that  cholesterine  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  crystal- 
line lens  and  spleen,  by  far  the  larger  amount  is  met  with 
in  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  A  series  of  experiments 
have  shown  that  the  blood  acquires  cholesterine  in  passing 
through  the  brain  and  nerves  of  the  extremities,  and  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  blood  takes  up  this 
substance  from  the  nervous  system  generally ;  the  choles- 
terine representing  the  wornout  nerve-tissue,  as  urea  does 
that  of  muscle.  By  a  further  series  of  observations  by 
Prof.  Flint,  Jr.,  the  fact  is  established  that  in  cases  where 
there  is  paralysis,  or  any  form  of  disease  which  interferes 
with  nerve-function,  the  blood  coming  from  the  part  or 
parts  affected  contains  little  or  no  cholesterine.  Further- 
more, when  the  liver  becomes  affected  (which  would  prevent 
its  separating  the  cholesterine  from  the  blood)  the  choles- 


terine collects  or  accumulates  in  the  blood  to  such  an  extent 
a.s  to  produce  a  poisoning  called  cholenteriemia.  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  fact  that  although  cholcsterino  is 
discharged  into  the  intestines  in  order  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
system,  before  it  reaches  the  external  world  it  becomes 
changed  into  stercorine  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  is  found 
as  such  in  the  faeces.  In  cases  where  the  function  of  (lie 
liver  is  interfered  with  by  disease  the  faeces  contain  no 
stercorine.  As  yet  no  exact  chemical  relations  have  been 
established  between  cholesterine  and  stercorine. 

The  Glycogenic  or  Suifttr-forminff  Function  of  the  Liver, 
— In  1848,  Bernard,  the  illustrious  French  physiologist, 
showed  that  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  contained 
sugar  of  the  variety  found  in  the  urine  of  persons  suffering 
from  diabetes  mellitus.  When  an  animal  is  fed  exclusively 
upon  animal  food,  which  contains  no  sugar,  and  the  blood 
going  to  the  liver  is  examined  carefully,  no  sugar  is  to  be 
found  in  it;  but  when  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  is 
analyzed,  sugar  is  always  present,  even  though  the  time 
were  chosen  when  the  digestive  function  was  quiescent ;  in 
fact,  in  starving  animals  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins 
always  contains  sugar.  These  experiments  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  blood  acquires  sugar  in  its  passage  through  the 
liver.  Bernard  further  examined  the  blood  from  various 
parts  of  the  body,  made  extracts  of  all  the  tissues,  and 
found  sugar  only  in  the  tissue  and  blood  of  the  liver.  As 
the  blood  passes  from  the  hepatic  veins  it  becomes  mingled 
with  that  of  the  venae  cavae,  and  in  its  passage  throuch  the 
lungs  the  sugar  either  entirely  or  in  great  part  disappears. 
We  can  then  conclude  that  the  liver,  unlike  any  other  gland 
in  the  body,  is  a  secreting  as  well  as  an  excreting  organ, 
and,  like  the  ductless  glands,  it  forms  a  substance  (sugar) 
which  is  delivered  directly  into  the  blood. 
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Livermore,  post-v.  of  Alameda  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  R.  K.,  48  miles  E.  of  San  Francisco,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper. 

Liv'ermore,  post-v.  of  McLean  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  navi- 
gable Green  River  and  on  the  Oweusboro'  and  Russellville 
R.  R.  Pop.  302. 

I<i vermore,  post-tp.  of  Androscoggin  co.,  Me.,  20  miles 
N.  of  Auburn,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Androscoggin  River, 
opposite  East  Livermore.  Pop.  1467.  Native  place  of 
the  celebrated  Washburno  family  and  other  distinguished 
persons. 

Livermore,  post-b.  of  Derry  tp.,  Westmoreland  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  West  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Pop.  211. 

livermore  (ABIEI,  ABBOT),  b.  in  Wilton,  N.  II.,  Oct. 
30,  1811 ;  educated  at  Exeter ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1 833,  and  at  the  Divinity  School  1836 ;  settled  in  Keene, 
N.  H.,1836,  in  Cincinnati  1850;  in  1857  removed  to  Yonk- 
ers  and  became  editor  of  the  Christian  Inquirer,  a  Unitarian 
paper  in  New  York ;  since  1863  has  been  president  of  the 
Theological  School  at  Meadville,  Pa.  Mr.  Livermore  has 
been  a  contributor  to  magazines,  and  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral works:  A  Commentary  on  the  Four  Gospels  (2  vols., 
1841-42),  A  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (1844), 
Lectures  to  Young  Men  (1846),  The  Marriage  Offering,  a 
prize  essay  on  the  Mexican  war  (1850),  Discourses  (1854), 
A  Commentary  on  Romans  (1854).  He  was  also  one  of  the 
compilers  of  the  book  of  hymns  known  as  the  Cheshire  Col- 
lection (1845).  0.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Livermore  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  July 
10,  1809;  educated  at  the  public  schools;  was  carefully 
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trained  fur  a  mercantile  life,  and  after  some  > 

:il  different  plaee-  '  nteied  into  busine-s  :it  l!i,-lou  as  a 
wool  commission  meiehalit.  in  which  he  became,  :'.: 

niained    through     life,  I'  tin-    prominent    iHlsine- 

of  that  city,  taking  pride  in  being  known  in  that  eai 
Early  in  life  he  ln-^itn  to  de\ote  MM  l> 'ismv  in  hi-torieal 
and  antiquarian  researches,  in  whieh   h>    he--anie  a  recog- 
nized  nulh'irity,    and    in    the    specially    i'f  editions   of  the 
Bible  in  .lilV'Trnt  langii  '  .-eiion  was  probably  the 

finest  in  America,       lie  was  folld  of  la  i  L'I  -paper  copie-  and 

illustrated  editions,  in  whieh  his  library  wa*  very  rich. 
lie  was  in  1SI9  honored  with  an  election  to  the  M  i 
setts  Historical  Society,  of  whieh  ho  was  an  active  and 
influential  member,  as  a!-o  of  tho  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  the  American  Academy  of  Art.-,  and  the  !'o<toii 
AthenaMini,  of  all  whieli  he  was  often  an  officer.  He  fre- 
quently wrote  for  the  newspapers  anil  reviews  upon  sub- 
jects  of  a  bibliographical  or  historical  'II  his 

contributions  bcine;  marked  by  a  pure  and  vigorous  stylo 
and  display  MIL:  extmifiivQ  re-earch.  Among  those  papers 

may   be  men'  ioned   tho-e  in  tile  t'.i  litlifi'l'l-'  rlu-'>/ti'-l'~  oil  the 

New  Kti'/l»u>l  I'riiii'i-  i|S|!l),  in  the  \.,rl!i  .\nirr\riin  Re- 
view on  /V</i'e  f,i/ir,i, •!'.•»  i  l-.'itl),  and  his  important  essay, 
An  Hi«t<>r!'"f  I:  /  (If  n^, ',„',, ,,t«  <>f  the 

Fonndert  of  the  ll>  fmh!^-  ,,,<  ,V,  ./,-•,,*  ,/«  ,s'/.ir.*,  ,,»  f'it\Zf»«, 
ati'i  tit  Soldiers,  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  Aug.  14,  1S62.  printed  in  thu  /'riirei'diuyi  of  that 
society,  and  separately  in  four  other  editions  on  superior 
paper,  making  a  volume  of  215  pages.  Mr.  Livcrmore  was 
a  liberal  contributor  of  his  time,  -tten^th,  and  moii 
the  Union  cause  during  the  civil  war.  was  instrumental  in 
securing  for  the  Historiea!  Society  tho  invaluable  library 
of  .Mr.  Dowse,  and  was  l,elo\ -ed  liy  all  his  acquaintances  as 
a  high  minded  Christian  gentleman  and  scholar.  D.  at 
Cambridge  Aug.  30,  ISG.x  Beautiful  tributes  to  his  mem- 
ory were  paid — by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  in  his  sermon  entitled 
The  l'Hlili'<-  >'•  '•/•;,-,•  ,,/'  ,i  /',  ,'rntc  Man,  and  by  Hons.  R.  C. 
Winthrop  and  diaries  Deano  in  addresses  before  the  so- 
ciety whieh  ho  had  adorned. 

Livermore  (M.\nv  Asm-ox),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec. 
Ill,  ISL'l.  daughter  of  Timothy  Rico  and  wife  of  D.  P. 
Livermore,  a  Universa  li.- 1  niini-ter;  has  written  largely  for 
|e  liodicals,  labored  with  much  ability  in  behalf  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  during  the  civil  war,  and  has  taken  a 
prominent  position  as  a  writer  and  public  speaker  upon 
woman  suffrage  and  various  social  and  religious  questions. 
In  1S70  she  was  editor  of  The  Woman's  Jourtml  at  Boston, 
Mass. 

Livermore  Falls,  post-v.  of  East  Livermore  tp.,  An- 
droscoggin  co.,  Me.,  on  tne  Androscoggin  R.  K.  and  01 
E.  bank  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  has  3  churches  and 
manufactures  of  lumber,  condensed  milk,  ploughs,  etc. 

Liv'erpool,  next  to  London  the  largest  city,  and  with- 
out any  exception  the  largest  seaport,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  situated  in  lat.  53° 
24'  6"  N.,  Ion.  2°  59'  5"  W.,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  4 
miles  from  the  Irish  Sea,  one  hour's  distance  by  railway 
from  Manchester,  six  hours'  from  London  and  Edinburgh, 
and  eight  hours'  by  steam  from  Dublin.  In  1047  it  was 
made  a  free  port,  and  in  1697  it  was  declared  an  individual 
parish,  but  it  had  at  that  time  only  about  5000  inhabitants, 
and  its  shipping  numbered  only  about  80  vessels.  Its 
growth  bewail  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  became  very 
rapid  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  In  1760  its  population  had 
increased  to  25,700  souls,  and  its  shipping  to  1245  vessel?, 
and  in  1800  to  77,700  and  5000  respectively,  and  it  has  since 
gone  on  increasing.  Its  population  in  1851  was  375,955; 
in  1361,  44,3,9.18;  in  1S71,  493,346.  In  ISOli  there  cleared 
from  its  port  12,685  vessels  of  4,464,415  tons  burden,  of 
which  3267  were  British  vessels,  of  2,345,658  tons,  1361 
foreign,  of  620,810  tons,  and  8157  belonging  to  the  coast- 
trade — namely,  1418  sailing  vessels  and  3639  steamers;  to 
tho  port  itself  belonged  29U8  ships— namely,  2369  sailing 
vessels,  of  1,326,317  tons,  and  429  stcainc'rs,  of  205,664 
tons.  In  I87.1!,  15,104  vessels  of  t  >ns  entered 

the  harbor,  and  15,006  cleared  it;  of  tho  entering  vessels, 
7923  were  sailing  vessels  and  7083  steamers;  41142  were 
foreign  and  9408  employed  in  tho  coast-trade.  To  tho  port 
itself  belonged  isut;  .-ailing  vessels  of  990,887  tons  and  563 
steamers  of  412, 464  tons.  The  development  of  this  gigantic 
traffic,  which  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  tho  port  of  New 
York,  is  partly  due  to  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  neighboring  inland  towns  and  the  establish- 
ment of  perfect  means  of  communication  between  these  places 
and  Liverpool.  The  Bridge  water  Canal,  eon  nee  ting  the  Trent 
and  the  Mersey,  was  opened  in  177i!;  the  railway  to  Man- 
chester in  1S30,  to  Birmingham  in  1837,  to  London  and 
Preston  in  !S:tS.  Thus  Liverpool  became  the  chief  port  of 
exportation  from  Great  Britain;  nearly  one-half  of  all 
British  exports  are  shipped  from  its  docks.  The  value  of 


British  produce  and  inannl  :'>d   in  1*7:'.  from 

Liverpool  amount,   I  to  Tin-  prim-ipa 

were      -.tton    manufactures,    i::  1,7'.' l.'.i-'.i :     cotton    yarn, 
woollen     manufaclnn  |  19 j     linen 

rnanu!  J:  iron,  £1  l.:',.i«,311' ;  harden 

cutlery.  ' -'.ili'i'. '.1114;  haberdashery  andinillincrv . 

But  another  and  perhaps  still  greater  intluen \  tho  de- 

•oMimeree  of   Li\crj 1  was  deri\ed  from 

tho  rise  of  the  I.  S.  About  four-fifths  of  all  the  traffic  w  hieh 
j  takes  place  between  North  America  and  Great  Britain  is 
;  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Live, ,  from 

the  I'.  S.  entered  ill  port  iii  1^::':  and  ISMoleued  i  I  for  tho 
I'.  S.  (If  tin-  '.'.•- 1". '.is  I  ion  whieh  in 

exported  from  the'  I".  S.,  I  ,MI7..,-  I  will   i  The 

abolition  in  I  •-.'';'  oil  lie  inonopolv  "I  tie  Kast  India  I  'oinpany, 
whieli  gave  Liverpool  a  chance  of  pnrticipating  in  tin-  trade 
with  the  Kast,  and  the  riso  of  the  Austral  i  .  havo 

also  contributed  to  make  it  the  most  important  place  of  im- 
portation in  the  United  Kingdom.  Halt'  id'  all  the  u'rain, 

.  hams,  lard,  madder,  palm  oil,  ete.  which  is  ini}< 
to  KnL'land  is  received  here,  and  here  is  held  the  large- 
ton-market  in  tho  world,  and  soon  probably  it  will  have  the 
largest  wool-market.     Of  tho   l:i.ii:!!i,2.'.2  cwla.  of  raw  cot- 
ton which  were  imported  to    Kngland  in   l>7- 
came  through  this  port.     In  addition  to  this  tremendous 
importation  and  exportation,  an  important  manufacturing 
industry  is  carried  on  in  the  city.     Its  sugar-retineries  and 
soap-factories  are  very  extensive ;  its  shipbuilding  estab- 
lishments are  also  in  very  active  operation.     It  was  one  of 
the  first  branches  of  industry   started   here,  and  it  was 
largely  developed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury;  from  1777  to  1782,  15  vessels  of  war  were  launched 
here,  ranging  from  16  to  50  guns;  in  1873,  29  vessels  were 
built  here,  of  31,806  tons  burden. 

Liverpool  is  the  most  densely  peopled  city  in  England. 
In  1868  it  contained  96  persons  to  an  acre,  while  Man- 
chester contained  only  81,  Birmingham  1 1.  and  London  40. 
A  generation  ago  it  was  also  one  of  tho  filthiest  and  un- 
hcalthiest  cities  in  Europe,  and  in  tho  beginning  of  this 
century  certain  of  its  quarters  were  world-famous  as  the 
most  frightful  haunts  of  vice,  crime,  and  misery.  But  in 
these  respects  great  improvements  havo  been  made  and  are 
still  making,  and  Liverpool  is  now  fairly  on  the  way  to  be- 
come a  magnificent  city.  Its  accommodations  for  traffic 
are  most  splendid.  The  docks,  stretching  along  the  Mer- 
sey 5  miles  on  the  Liverpool  sido  and  2  miles  on  tin;  Birkeu- 
head  side,  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  They  cost 
£10,000,000  to  construct,  and  are  masterpieces  of  engineer- 
ing art.  A  full  description  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
article  on  DOCKS.  Three  railway  lines  cross  the  city  from 
the  docks  in  huge  tunnels  under  the  houses,  while  tho  Lan- 
caster and  Yorkshire  Railway  is  carried  above  the  houses 
on  a  splendid  viaduct  to  Tithebarn  street,  where  stands  one 
of  the  largest  depots  in  tho  world,  its  glass  roof  covering 
an  area  of  84,000  square  feet.  Tho  public  buildings  more 
recently  erected  are  on  a  grand  and  magnificent  scale,  such 
as  St.  George's  Hall,  with  Corinthian  columns  40  feet  high, 
and  a  hall  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc.  101  feet  long 
and  75  feet  wide;  the  exchange,  forming  the  three  sides 
of  a  square,  with  the  town-hall  on  the  fourth,  and  the  Nel- 
son monument  in  the  centre  :  the  Free  Library  and  Museum, 
etc.  Broad  and  handsome  streets  have  been  run  through 
several  of  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  city ;  it  has  been 
amply  provided  with  good  water  and  gas ;  numerous  hos- 
pitals, asylums,  and  other  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick,  poor,  and  destitute  have  been  founded :  good  educa- 
tional institutions,  from  tho  elementary  school  to  the  scien- 
tific association  with  its  library,  observatory,  botanical  gar- 
den, etc.,  have  been  established:  dignified  and  beautiful 
places  of  worship  and  decent  and  elegant  places  of  amuse- 
ment have  been  built,  and  an  effective  police  has  been  pro- 
cured. CLEMENS  PKTKRSEN. 

Liverpool,  seaport  of  Nova  Scotia,  cap.  of  Queen's 
eo.,  has  considerable  trade  in  fish  and  lumber.  The  town 
is  well  built  and  attractive.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  into 
which  flows  the  river  Mersey.  It  has  1  weekly  m •». -paper, 
a  bank,  and  a  lighthouse  on  Coffin's  Island  ;  lat. 44°  .'!'  V. 
Ion.  64°  36'  W.  Pop.  of  sub-district,  3104. 

Liverpool,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fulton  eo..  III.,  between 
the  Illinois  River  and  Thompson's  Lake,  8  miles  X.  E.  of 
Havana.  Pop.  1336. 

Liverpool,  post-v.  of  Salina  tp.,  Onondaira  oo.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  E.  shore  of  Onondaga  Lake,  4  miles  N.  of  Syracuse, 
on  the  Oswego  Canal  and  Syracuse  Northern  R.  R.,  has  4 
churches,  7  hotels,  1  weekly  newspaper,  an  academy,  2 
cigar-factories,  several  large  mills,  and  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  willow  baskets.  The  leading  industry,  however, 
is  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  a  large  number  of  works. 
Pop.  1555.  JOH.V  J.  HALI.OCK,  En.  "TttE  Ti" 

Liverpool,  tp.  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.     Pop.  2907. 
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Liverpool,  a  v.  (ROSEDALE  P.  0.)  of  Pike  tp.,  Madison 
CO.,  0.  Pop.  67. 

Liverpool,  post-tp.  of  Medina  co.,  0.     Pop.  1425. 

Liverpool,  post-b.  and  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  30  miles  above  Harrisburg.  The 
railroad  station  is  E.  of  the  river,  in  Dauphin  co.,  on  the 
Northern  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  of  b.  823;  of  tp.  859. 

Liverpool  (CHARLES  JKNKINSON),  FIRST  EARL  OF,  b. in 
Oxfordshire,  England,  May  10, 1727  ;  educated  at  Oxford; 
entered  Parliament,  and  became  under-secretary  of  state  in 
1761 :  was  joint  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  1763  ;  lord  of 
the  admiralty  in  1766;  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1767;  vice- 
treasurer  of  Ireland  and  privy  councillor  in  1772;  master 
of  the  mint  in  1776 ;  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  dc- 

fartment  in  Lord  North's  administration  from  1778  to 
782,  in  which  capacity  he  had  much  to  do  with  determin- 
ing the  course  of  military  operations  in  the  U.  S.  during 
the  closing  years  of  the  American  war  of  independence.  On 
retiring  from  the  latter  office  he  enlisted  in  the  political 
circle  which  was  grouping  itself  around  the  younger  Pitt, 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  17H4  president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  and  held  that  post  during  the  whole  seventeen 

Ssars  of  Pitt's  first  administration.  He  was  created  Baron 
awkesbury  in  1786,  and  earl  of  Liverpool  June  1,  17%, 
and  d.  in  London  Dec.  17,  1808.  He  published  a  Colli'i-ii'^i 
of  aft  the  Trt:<itlcH  of  !'>'<('•<'  /n'/irt;'ii  (It-cat  Uritain  and  Other 
Powers  from  1648  to  1783  (3  vols.,  1785). 

Liverpool  (ROBF.RT  BANKES  JENKINSON),  SECOND  EARL 
OF,  b.  in  London  June  7,1770;  educated  at  Oxford;  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1790,  before  attaining  his  majority; 
took  rank  as  a  ready  debater;  went  on  a  special  mission 
to  Coblentz  in  1791;  succeeded  (by  courtesy)  to  the  title 
of  Lord  Hawkesbury  in  1796;  was  appointed  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Addington  cabinet,  and 
negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1801;  became  home 
secretary  under  Pitt  in  1805,  and  again  in  1807  ;  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  of  Liverpool  in  Dec.,  1808.  On  the 
death  of  Pitt  (1806),  and  again  on  the  fall  of  the  Fox  and 
Grenville  administration  (1807),  he  had  refused  the  pre- 
miership, but  accepted  it  on  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval 
(May  11,  1812),  with  the  title  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  administration  fifteen 
years,  until  an  attack  of  paralysis  (Feb.  17)  occasioned  his 
resignation  in  Apr.,  1827.  D.  Dee.  4,  1828.  His  term  of 
office  was  longer  than  that  of  any  British  premier  of  the 
present  century,  and  was  marked  by  a  decided  opposition 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, parliamentary  reform,  and  all  other  measures  of  a 
liberal  character,  while  the  introduction  of  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties  against  Queen  Caroline,  as  well  as  the  mea- 
sures for  the  repression  of  internal  disturbances,  brought 
upon  him  a  popular  odium  which  was  not  conciliated  by 
the  admitted  blamelessness  of  his  private  character. 

Livery  of  Seizin.    See  FEOFFMENT. 

Liverworts.     See  HF.PATIC.E. 

Liv'ia  Drusil'la,  a  daughter  of  L.  Livius  Drusus 
Claudianus  (who  committed  suicide  after  the  battle  of 
Philippi  in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  trium- 
virs), b.  in  56  B.  c.  and  married  early  to  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero,  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Drusus. 
AVhile  pregnant  with  the  latter  she  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Augustus,  and  fascinated  him  so  much  by  her 
beauty  and  the  elegance  and  dignity  of  her  manners  that 
he  compelled  her  husband  to  cede  her  to  him,  while  at  the 
same  time  ho  divorced  his  own  wife,  Scribonia.  Their 
marriage,  which  followed  immediately,  was  very  happy  : 
Livia  retained  the  tenderness  and  confidence  of  Augustus 
to  his  death.  But  behind  the  bland  reserve  of  her  ap- 
pearance she  concealed  a  plan  of  enormous  ambition  and 
cruelty,  and  she  pursued  it  without  scruple.  As  the  years 
passed  away  all  the  members  of  the  large  and  brilliant 
family  of  Augustus  were  ruined  one  after  the  other,  and 
the  old  emperor  at  last  found  himself  alone  in  the  palace 
with  Livia  and  her  son  Tiberius,  whom  he  adopted  and 
made  his  heir.  All  Rome  execrated  the  empress,  Augustus 
himself  suspected  her,  and  her  own  son  feared  and  hated 
her.  She  survived  Augustus  fifteen  years,  but  she  soon 
lost  her  influence  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius;  it  is  even 
said  that  he  retired  to  Capri  in  order  to  escape  from  her 
presence.  She  d.  at  Rome  in  29  A.  D.,  and  her  son  refused 
to  visit  her  on  her  deathbed,  and  took  no  part  in  the  fu- 
neral rites. 

Liv'ingston,  county  of  N.  E.  Central  Illinois.  Area, 
1026  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile;  coal,  limestone, 
and  sandstone  are  found.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Vermilion 
River  and  by  the  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Chicago,  the  Fair- 
bury  Pontiac  and  North-western,  the  Toledo  Peoria  and 
\Varsaw,  and  other  railroads.  Cap.  Pontiae.  Pop.  31,471. 


Livingston,  county  of  W.  Kentucky,  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  S.  by  the  Tennessee, 
and  on  the  E.  partly  by  the  Cumberland,  which  afterwards 
bisects  the  county.  Coal  and  iron  abound.  The  soil  is 
good,  producing  much  corn  and  tobacco.  Area,  275  square 
miles.  Cap.  Suiithland.  Pop.  8200. 

Livingston,  parish  of  S.  E.  Louisiana.  Area,  500 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  navigable  Arnite 
River,  and  S.  by  the  Amite  River  and  Lake  Maurcpas.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  river  Tickfaw.  It  is  level  and  gener- 
ally fertile.  Cotton,  rice,  and  live-stock  are  the  staples. 
Cap.  Springfield.  Pop.  4026. 

Livingston,  county  of  Central  Michigan.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  are  staple  products.  Carriages  and  wagons  are  lead- 
ing articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Detroit  Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.  Cap.  How- 
ell.  Pop.  1<J,336. 

Livingston,  county  of  N.  Missouri.  Area.  540  square 
miles.  It  is  a  fertile  rolling  prairie  region,  with  well-tim- 
bered bottom-lands.  Coal  is  found.  Tobacco,  cattle,  grain, 
and  wool  are  staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
(Jrand  River  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  and  by  the  Han- 
nibal and  St.  Joseph  and  the  Northern  Missouri  R.  Ks. 
Cap.  Chilicothc.  Pop.  16,730. 

Livingston,  county  of  W.  Central  New  York.  Area, 
655  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  in  the  S.  and  rolling  in  the 
N.  portion.  It  is  all  arable  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock, 
wool,  dairy  products,  grain,  hay,  fruit,  and  broom-corn  aro 
leading  products.  Building  and  flagging  stone  is  quar- 
ried. There  are  manufactures  of  carriages,  flour,  fanning 
tools,  lumber,  cooperage,  lime,  castings,  harnesses,  cloth- 
ing, etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Gencsce  River 
and  Canal,  and  by  the  New  York  Central,  the  Buffalo  di- 
vision of  the  Erie,  the  Avon  Gcneseo  and  Mt.  Morris,  and 
the  Erie  and  Gencsee  Valley  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Geueseo.  Pop. 
38,309. 

Livingston,  post-v.  and  tp.,  ca.p.  of  Sumter  co.,  Ala., 
on  the  Alabama  and  Chattanooga  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  of  v.  500 :  of  tp.  2320. 

Livingston,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
1157. 

Livingston,  post-tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  7  miles  below  Hudson,  and  on 
the  Hudson  Hiver  R.  R.,  107  miles  above  New  York,  has 
several  churches  and  villages  and  sonic  manufacturing  in- 
terests. Pop.  1938. 

Livingston,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Overton  co.,  Tenn.,  100 
miles  E.  of  Nashville  and  18  miles  E.  of  the  Cumberland 
River,  on  the  line  of  the  proposed  South-western  R.  R.,  has 
2  churches,  1  academy,  6  dry  goods  and  1  drug  store,  and 
some  shops.  Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising. 
Pop.  240.  W.  C.  HAIIT,  LATE  ED.  "JOURNAL." 

Livingston,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Polk  co.,  Tex.,  100  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Galvcston. 

Livingston,  tp.  of  Spottsylvania  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2213. 

Livingston  (BROCKHOLST),  LL.D.,b.  in  New  York  Nov. 
25,  1757,  son  of  William  Livingston  ;  left  Princeton  College 
to  join  Gen.  Schuyler's  staff  in  1776;  served  on  Arnold's 
staff,  and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel;  was  private  secre- 
tary to  John  Jay  in  Spain  in  1779;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  178,'i;  became  a  judge  of  the  New  York  supreme 
court  in  1802,  and  was  from  1806  to  1823  an  able,  up- 
right, and  accomplished  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
D.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mar.  19,  1823. 

Livingston  (EnwARn),  b.  at  Clermont,  Columbia  co., 
N.  Y.,  May  26,  1764,  a  son  of  Judge  Robert  R.  Livingston 
(1719-75);  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1781,  and  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  New  York;  was  a  Jeffersonian  member 
of  Congress  1795-1801 ;  in  1802  was  U.  S.  district  attorney  ; 
was  twice  chosen  mayor  of  New  York  (1801  and  1802),  and 
at  the  same  time  was  a  judge  of  a  municipal  court;  in  1803 
became  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  in  1804  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans,  and  attained  a  most  brilliant  repu- 
tation as  a  lawyer;  in  1808  became  involved  in  a  lawsuit 
with  regard  to  lands  in  New  Orleans  claimed  by  the  general 
government,  but  ultimately  won  the  case.  At  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  he  acted  as  aide  to  Gen.  Jackson.  Mr.  Living- 
ston spent  many  years  in  preparing  civil  and  criminal  codes 
for  Louisiana — labors  which  won  for  him  a  wide  fame  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  Spanish  America.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
1823-29;  U.  S.  Senator  1829-lil ;  secretary  of  state  1831- 
33:  minister  to  France  1833-35.  He  was  made  a  member 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences. 
He  afterwards  fixed  his  residence  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y., 
where  he  d.  May  26,  1836.  His  chief  works  are  Judicial 
Opiirii»u  (1802),  Repnrt  of  the  Plan  of  the  Pennl  Code 
(1822),  Penal  Laic  for  Louisiana  (1S26),  and  Penal  Law  for 
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the  V.   S.  Il-L'si.         His    C.,m/ilrlr    H'orK   nil    Jnritjin 

were  published  in  Xcw  York  in  ls;:i.  The  revision  of  the 
civil  code  of  Louisiana  (  IS'Ji)  was  the  joint  work  of  Liv- 
iiu'-tou  and  M.  Moreaii  Li-let,  tliough  obiftfly  from  the  pen 
of  the  fornuT.  tScchis  /.//'•-,  hy  ('.  II.  Hunt',  IM5I;  /,',,.,/- 
l<''fi., /is  .*/'  l.ii  i ii'iHtim,  by  M.  Davezac.) 

Livingston  (lien.  HKNUY  BKKKMAN),  son  of  Judge  R. 
R.  Livingston  ( 1719-75),  b.  nl  \.\\  ingston  Manor,  X.  Y., 
in  1750;  raised  a  military  company  in  Aug.,  177;.,  with 
which  he  ae.'ompanir  il  (icn.  Molitgomerv  V  expedition  to 
Canada,  ami  for  distinguished  gallantry  at  the  capture  of 
Chamhly  was  voted  a  sword  of  honor  hy  Congress.  He 
became  aide-de-camp  to  <!cn.  Schuyler  Feb.,  1771),  and 
colonel  of  the  'ttli  battalion  New  York  Vols.  Nov.,  1776, 
but  resigned  in  1779.  Bred  to  the  law,  he  attained  suc- 
cessively the  posts  of  attoniey-L'eneral,  judge,  and  chief- 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  his  native  Stale,  was  pres- 
ident of  tho  New  York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  and 
appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  war  of  1812.  D.  at 
Khinebeck,  X.  Y.,  .Nov.  7.  1S31. 

Livingston  (Jottx  HKXUY),  D.  D.,  b.  at.  Ponghkocp-ic. 

N.  Y.,  -May  ::<>,  17I«:  graduated  al  Yale  Collctrc  in  17o-_>  ; 
bewail  the  ^tinlv  of  law,  hut  afterwards  sturlied  theology 
at  Utrecht,  Holland:  was  ordained  at  Amsterdam  1770  ; 
became  pastor  of  the  Dutch  church  in  New  York:  preached 
at  Albany.  Kingston,  and  Poughkcepsie  during  the  war; 
was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  ITS  I:  opened  a  -cm 
inary  at  Bedford,  I/.  I.,  in  17"5.  which  was  discontinued 
two  years  later,  and  became  in  1807  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College,1  New 
Brunswick,  X.  J.,  where  he  d.  Jan.  20,  1S25.  Ho  published 
1'mihiti  inn!  /fi/aiHi  and  some  religions  writings,  and  was 
considered  the  father  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
America. 

Livingston  (PHILIP),  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, h.  at  All. any,  X.  Y.,  .Ian.  l.'i.  1  7  I  ii  j  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1737;  became  a  prosperous  merchant  and  official 
of  New  York  City  ;  was  Speaker  of  tho  house  of  the  co- 
lonial legislature  in  17o'*,  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  1  77  1-7S,  and  president  of  the  provincial  Congress 
1775.  He  was  one  of  the  foundcrsof  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  :unl  of  the  Society  Library,  and  matcri- 
allv  aided  Yale  and  Columbia  colleges.  D.  at  York,  Pa., 
June  12,  177s. 

Livingston  (ROBERT  R.),  b.  in  New  York  State  in 
1719;  became  a  distinguished  lawyer;  was  judge  of  the 
admiralty  court  1760;  justice  of  the  New  York  supreme 
court  17<'>o;  representative  in  the  assembly  1759-68,  and 
commissioner  in  1767  and  1773  to  locate  the  boundary-line 
between  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  D.  at  Philadel- 
phia Dec.  9,  1775. 

Livingston  (ROBERT  R.),  LL.D..  known  as  "  Chancel- 
lor" Livingston,  b.  at  New  York  Nov.  27, 1717,  a  son  of  Judge 
R.  R.  Livingston  and  a  brother  of  Edward  Livingston; 
graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  1765;  be- 
came a  successful  lawyer;  was  recorder  of  Xew  York  1773- 
75;  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  1775-77  and 
1779-81;  was  on  the  committee  which  reported  tho  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  but  was  prevented  by  circumstances 
from  signing  it:  was  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  1781-83; 
chancellor  of  New  York  1777-1801;  was  instrumental, 
while  U.  S.  minister  to  France  (1801-04),  in  effecting  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana ;  was  the  assistant  of  Fulton  in 
perfecting  steam  navigation;  was  one  of  the  introducers  of 
merino  sheep  into  the  U.  S.,  and  held  with  great  efficiency 
various  public  positions.  D.  Feb.  26,  1813. 

Livingston  (Wu.T. I  AM),  LL.D.,  a  brother  of  Philip,  b.  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  I7L1:!:  graduated  at  Yale  in  1741;  be- 
came a  prominent  lawyer  and  journalist, ;  removed  in  177." 
to  Elisabothtown,  N.  .1. :  was  elected  in  1771  und  177.)  to 
the  Continental  Congress  :  became  in  1775  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  militia  ;  was  governor  of  New  .lerscv  1  7715-90;  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  in  1787  drew  up  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Ho  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
ability,  though  he  published  nothing  |ml  occasional  pam- 
phlets. D.  at  Kluabcthtown,  N.  J.,  July  25,  1790. 

Liv'ingstone  (DAVII.).  M.  !>..  I.L.H..  b.  at  ISlantyrc, 
near  Cila«gow.  Scotland.  Mar.  Ill,  |s|H.  His  parents  were 
very  poor,  ami  could  give  him  no  aid  to  aci|iiire  a  scholarly 
education.  His  religious  enthusiasm,  however,  in  connection 
with  a  passion  for  travelling  in  foreign  countries,  a 
early  the  idea  of  a  missionary  life  in  his  mind  :  and  first  by 

attending  an  evening  sel I  while  employe, 1  during  the  day 

in  the  cotton-mills,  and  later  on  by  working  hard  during 
the  summer  and  studying  during  the  winter,  he  contrived 
to  prepare  him-clf  thoroughly  for  his  task.  In  IMH  he 
offered  his  services  a-  a  missionary  to  Africa  to  tbe  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  shortly  after  was  ordained  and 
proceeded  to  Port  Xatal  in  South  Africa.  Here  and  on 


1  several  other  mission -stations  he  worked  for  nine  years, 
I  together  with  Robert  Moffat,  whose  daughter  he  inn 

but,  although  at  that  time  preaching  and  not  exploration 
j  was  his  chief  aim,  yet  be  sent  much  valuable  intoi  mat  ion 
to  the  (ieographieal  Society  of  London  und  to  I'etermann's 
QtoqrapKiicki  Mittln  >fnn:/- ».  in  (Jottia.  In  IM'.i  he  made 
his  first  journey  of  exploration  in  search  of  Lake  Xgami, 
which  he  discovered  Aug.  I  same  year,  and  whose  hordeis 
and  outlet  he  explored.  In  ISttMWMMd  the  continent 

from   the  Zambesi   to   the  Congo,  whence   In-   pr -c.l.-d   to 

l.oando.  the  capital  of  Angola,  where  he  arrived    in    June, 
1854,  after  eighteen  month'-'  travelling.      In  September   he 

returned,  ero-i-ing  the  continent  i c  more,  tin-    time  from 

l.oaiido  to  (Juilimanc.  on   the  Indian  Ocean,  where  he  ar- 
rived  May  L'll,  |s.',i;.      ||e  t|,,.M   mil,|,.  ,t  visit  to    Kngland, 
where  in  1857  ho  published  his  .lf/»r«n«ry  7VmW«  mul  Kr- 
*<•, ire!,, ,  ttiNoiitli  Afi -ii-n,  which  made  his  name  popul.. 
only  in  England,  but  in  all   Kuropc.     In  I  unfed 

to  Africa,  and,  supported  hy  the  government  and  accom- 
panied by  several  scientific  associates,  he  started  from 
Quilimane  on  an  exploring  .iouniej  up  the  X.ambi-si.  which 
lasted  live  years,  and  during  which  bis  nife.  who  -., 
panied  him,  died  at  Shupanga,  Apr.  27,  Isfi:!.  In  I  si;  I  he 
returned  to  England,  and  in  1865  publish,  d  .1  AfanwtfM  ••/' 
nu  E.r/iii/i'ii''ni  i:,  tin  /.inulio'i.  Shortly  after  he  again  left 
England,  starting  on  his  third  great  journey,  but  more 
than  one  year  elapsed  before  any  communications  were  re- 
ceived from  him.  It  was  then  rumored  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  natives  near  Lake  Nyassa,  and  an  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Mr.  Young  went  out  in  search  of 
him.  Mr.  Young  did  not  find  him,  but  later  on  letters  from 
him  arrived  dated  July,  186S.  and  May,  1  Still.  Again 
more  than  one  year  elapsed  without  any  communications, 
until  the  New  York  Hrrnlil  sent  out  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stan- 
ley in  search  of  him,  who  found  him  in  I'j'iji  in  the 
autumn  of  1871.  As  it  was  Livingstone's  idea  to  remain 
in  Africa  and  continue  his  explorations  one  more  year,  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  sent  out  early  in 
1873  a  relief  expedition  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Cam- 
eron.  When  this  expedition  reached  rnynnyeinbc  (Aug. 
4),  one  of  Livingstone's  associates  met  it  with  the  report 
that  he  had  died  at  Chitambo's  village,  I'lala,  on  Ma\  1, 

1873.  On  Oct.  16  his  corpse  reached  Unyanycmbc,  whence 
it  was    brought   to  England    and  buried    in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  memorial  tablet  marks  his  resting-place. 
His  Last  Journals  were  published  in  2  vols.  in  London  in 

1874,  edited  by  Rev.  Horace  Waller.  (See  Stanley's  Ilmr  I 
Found  Lmnytlone,  1873.)  CLEMENS  PETERSEIC. 

I . iv  in-  Androni'cus  lived  in  the  third  century  be- 
fore our  era,  and  was  b.  at  Tarentum,  a  slave  of  Greek 
descent.  He  received  his  liberty  from  M.  LiviusSalinator, 
and  began  to  represent  tragedies  and  comedies  (which  he 
composed  after  Greek  models)  in  Rome  in  the  middle  of 
the  century.  He  also  translated  the  Orlyitey  into  Latin, 
and  contributed  much  to  make  the  Romans  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature.  In  the  time  of  Horace  his  compositions 
were  still  used  in  the  schools,  and  his  works  were  extant  in 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  but  only  a  few  insignificant 
remnants  have  come  down  to  our  time,  edited  by  Diintzer 
(Cologne,  1835)  and  by  Ribbeck,  '/>«,/.  /,«».  KM. 

I  j  i  v  'n  rr ,  or  Livny9  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Orel,  on  the  Sosna.  Pop.  8202. 

Livo'nia  [Ger.  Lieflnnil],  government  of  Russia,  bor- 
dering on  the  Gulf  of  Livonia,  and  comprising,  together 
with  the  island  of  Oesel,  an  area  of  17,801  square  miles, 
with  990,784  inhabitants.  The  surface  is  low,  flat,  and 
often  marshy,  dotted  with  numerous  lakes,  and  covered 
with  forests.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax,  and  hemp 
are  raised,  and  many  cattle  reared.  In  the  towns  the  in- 
habitants are  mostly  of  German  descent,  mixed  with  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  and  Jews:  in  the  country  they  are  of  Finnish 
origin.  Cap.  Riga.  The  country  was  a  Swedish  posses- 
sion from  the  Pe»co  of  Oliva  (16(10),  when  it  was  conquered 
from  Poland,  to  the  Peace  of  Nystadt  (1721),  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Russia. 

Livonia,  post-v.  and  tt>.  of  Wayne  eo.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Detroit  Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.  Top.  I (179. 

Livonia,  tp.  of  Sherburne  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  263. 

Livonia,  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y..  on  the  Rochester 
division  of  tbe  Eric  ]{.  11.  Livonia  Centre  (  Livonia  P.O.) 
(pop.  193)  and  Livonia  Station,  a  manufacturing  and  post- 
village  (pop.  399),  are  in  this  township.  Total  pop.  27115. 

Livonia  Centre,  a  v.  of  Livingstonco..  X.  Y.    Pop.  193. 

Livonia  Station,  post-v.  of   Livingston  co.,  N.  Y. 

Pop.  :;"ii. 

Livor'no,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Novars, 

about  -  miles  S.  \Y.  of  Vcrcclli.     It  is  mentioned  in  ecclcsi- 
1  history  under  the  name  of  Libenne  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century.     Pop.  in  1S74,  5797. 
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LIVEE— LLEWELYN  AP  GRIFFITH. 


Livre  [Fr.  for  "pound;"  Lat.  libra],  the  former  French 
standard  unit  of  weight,  was  to  the  pound  avoirdupois  as 
17.267  to  16.  Also,  a  former  French  coin,  superseded  in 
1795  by  the  franc,  which  is  to  the  livrc  Tourimifi  (the  old 
standard)  as  81  to  80,  the  Parisian  livre  being  to  these 
figures  nearly  as  100.  Still  other  livres  were  in  use. 

Liv'y  (Tims  Livn;s),  b.  at  Patavium  in  Northern  Italy 
in  59  E.  c.,  lived  chiefly  in  Koine,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
favor  of  Augustus  and  maintained  intimate  intercourse  with 
the  young  Claudius,  but  returned  in  his  old  age  to  his 
native  city,  and  d.  there  in  17  A.  D.  Ho  was  married,  had 
at  least  one  son  and  one  daughter,  and  enjoyed  great  celeb- 
rity among  his  contemporaries,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  of  his  personal  life.  According  to  Seneca,  he  wrote 
several  dialogues  and  essays  on  philosophy,  which  have 
been  lost,  but  the  work  by  which  he  won  a  lasting  fame 
was  his  Aunalei,  containing  the  history  of  Rome  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Hrusus,  9  B.  o.  It 
consisted  originally  o'f  142  books,  and  the  short  introduc- 
tions with  which  the  first,  twenty-first,  and  thirty-first  open 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  divided  into  groups  of  ten 
books  or  decadea,  each  decade  comprising  an  independent 
epoch.  But  of  these  142  books  only  35  have  come  down  to 
us — namely,  the  entire  first  decade,  i.-x.,  embracing  the 
period  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  to  the  year  294  B.  c. ; 
the  entire  third  decade,  xxi.-xxx.,  embracing  the  period 
from  219  B.  c.  to  201  B.  c. ;  the  entire  fourth  decade,  and 
one  half  of  the  fifth,  xxxi.-xlv.,  embracing  the  period  from 
201  B.  c.  to  167  B.  c.  Of  the  rest  only  a  few  and  inconsider- 
able fragments  are  still  extant ;  all  the  so-called  epitomes, 
however,  short  extracts  of  or  indexes  to  each  book,  have 
been  preserved.  The  first  printed  edition  (Rome,  1469) 
contained  only  29  books,  namely — i.-x.,  xxi.-xxxii.,  xxxiv.- 
xl.  The  remaining  six  books  were  discovered  in  frag- 
ments in  1518,  1531,  and  1616,  and  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies the  whole  learned  world  was  put  into  general  com- 
motion every  now  and  then  by  a  rumor  that  the  entire  work 
had  been  discovered,  until  in  the  seventeenth  century  all 
libraries  lr.nl  hiien  ransacked  in  vain,  and  all  hope  of  the 
recovery  of  the  lost  treasure  was  given  up.  The  best  mod- 
ern editions  are  by  Drakcnborch  (Leyden,  1738-46,  and 
Stuttgart,  1820-28),  Twiss  (Oxford,  1840-41).  Madvig  (Co- 
penhagen, isiil  «.  >/. ).  and  Wcissenborn  (Berlin,  1861  seq.). 
There,  are  English  translations  by  Philemon  Holland  (1600), 
Baker  (1797).  John  Hayes  (1744),  and  in  Bonn's  l'l<in*ic<tl 
Lilimrii  (1850).  Considered  as  a  work  of  science,  modern 
scholars  have  not  given  the  highest  praise  to  the  Anntiles  ; 
the  studies  on  which  the  representation  rests  are  generally 
not  exhaustive,  and  often  not  accurate.  Nor  can  great 
praise  be  given  to  the  book  considered  as  a  work  of  art.  Its 
general  character  is  that  of  a  fluent  narrative,  which  in- 
terests on  account  of  the  great  importance  of  its  contents, 
and  pleases  because  it  has  no  very  striking  peculiarities. 
Its  most  prominent  feature  is  a  strong  feeling  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Roman  people;  but  with  the  author  this  feeling 
is  a  vanity  rather  than  an  inspiration,  and  in  his  work  it 
is  a  means  of  flattery  rather  than  a  means  of  moral  eleva- 
tion. Thus,  while  the  historical  value  of  the  Annales  can- 
not be  over-estimated  on  accountof  the  scarcity  and  in  many 
cases  the  absolute  lack  of  other  historical  documents,  the 
educational  and  ajsthetio  worth  of  the  book  is  somewhat 
limited.  CLEMENS  PETKHSEN. 

Lixivia'tion  and  Lixivium  [Lat.  llx,  "ley";  li</ui</ 
and  liquur  are  affiliated  words].  Lixiviation  is  the  method 
of  extracting  ingredients  soluble  in  water  from  porous  sub- 
stances, like  ashes  or  earth,  by  placing  the  latter  in  some 
receptacle,  through  which  the  water  may  be  made  to  per- 
colate. It  is  distinguished  from  another  chemical  method 
of  accomplishing  this  called  DECANTATION.  (See  this  word.) 
The  vessel  for  lixiviation  usually  has  a  perforated  bottom, 
upon  which  straw  or  coarse  gravel  is  first  spread,  and  then 
the  material  to  bo  lixiviated  is  filled  in.  All  our  American 
potash  is  thus  obtained  from  wood-ashes,  and  much  of  the 
saltpetre  of  commerce  thus  from  nitrous  earth.  Much  econ- 
omy is  often  arrived  at  by  a  construction  which  enables  the 
first  water  poured  on  the  mass  to  remain  in  it  for  some  time 
until  it  has  finished  its  solvent  action,  and  then  drawing 
off  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  then,  on  pouring  through 
fresh  water,  it  will  be  found  soon  to  run  through  nearly 
pure.  Concentrated  leys  are  thus  obtained  without  boil- 
ing down.  The  second  water  is  not  allowed  to  mix  with 
the  first,  but  kept  to  pour  through  a  fresh  mass  of  mate- 
rial. H.  WURTZ. 

I  jixu'ri,  town  of  Cephalonia,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
is  well  built,  manufactures  coarse  carpets  and  cotton  fabrics, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  and  shipping  business. 
Pop.  6000. 

Liz'ard  [Lat.  lacertn'],  a  name  commonly  used  by  authors 
as  synonymous  with  saurian  reptile  (the  order  Saura),  a 
term  exclusive  of  the  loricate  reptiles,  the  amphisbccna 


tribe,  and  the  serpents.  Popularly,  it  is  often  made  to  em- 
brace some  other  true  reptiles,  and  a  large  number  of  tailed 
batrachians.  The  order  embraced  many  immense  animals 
now  extinct,  whose  remains  arc  found  by  the  geologist. 
The  living  species  are  all  scaly  ;  generally  have  four  visible 
legs  (a  few  are  serpentine  in  shape),  all  are  produced  from 
eggs  (some  few  aperies  are  hatched  before  birth),  and  none, 
it  is  believed,  are  truly  poisonous.  They  are  far  more 
common  in  hot  than  in  cool  regions,  and  (in  species)  in 
the  Old  than  in  the  New  World.  The  typical  genus,  Lacerta, 
is  of  the  family  Lacertidte.  These  families,  as  now  esti- 
mated, are  very  numerous;  that  of  the  Ameividse  may  per- 
haps be  assumed  as  atypical  one  for  America.  This  family 
includes  the  variegated  lizard  (Telia  Teffuejcin),  six  feet 
long.  It  is  a  bold,  active,  carnivorous  creature,  fierce  in 
self-defence,  inhabiting  South  America.  Its  flesh  is  eaten. 
(See  also  MOXITOK,  GECKO,  CHAMELEON,  IGUANA,  and  the 
names  of  the  more  important  genera.) 

Lizard,  tp.  of  Pocahontas  co.,  la.     Pop.  955. 

Lizard's  Tail.     Sec  SAURUHACE.E. 

Llama.     See  LAMA. 

Llanel'ly,  town  of  South  Wales,  16  miles  S.  K.  of  Caer- 
marthen,  has  manufactures  of  copper,  tin,  and  iron  wares, 
which  arc  sent  to  Liverpool,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
coal.  Pop.  15,208. 

Lla'no,  county  of  W.  Central  Texas,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Colorado  and  traversed  by  the  Llano  River.  Area,  900 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  broken,  and  rather  dry  and 
rocky.  It  has  some  timber  and  much  building-stone,  and 
abounds  in  rich  iron  ore.  Gold,  silver,  lead,  antimony, 
salt,  and  asphaltum  have  also  been  found.  Stock-raising 
is  the  chief  pursuit.  Cap.  Llano.  Pop.  1379. 

Llano,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Llano  co.,  Tex.,  75  miles  N.  W. 
of  Austin.  Pop.  188. 

Lla'no  Estaca'do  [Sp., "  staked  plain,"  so  called  from 
the  stake-like  boles  of  a  yucca-plant  which  grows  there], 
an  elevated  plateau  of  N.  W.  Texas  and  S.  E.  New  Mexico, 
having  an  area  of  44,000  square  miles  and  an  elevation  of 
from  3200  to  4700  feet,  the  general  slope  being  northward. 
It  has  very  few  streams  and  water-holes,  and  a  sparse  coat- 
ing of  grass  in  the  wet  season.  Its  scanty  shrubs  have 
enormous  roots,  which  afford  the  best  attainable  supply  of 
fuel.  In  1852,  Lieut,  (since  Brig.-Gen.)  Pope,  U.  S.  A., 
sunk  artesian  wells  at  various  points  upon  the  Llano, 
with  a  view  to  developing  a  water-supply  for  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific,  but  without  very  encouraging  results. 

Lla'nos  [Sp.,  from  Lat.  planiu,  "level"],  the  name  of 
those  vast  plains  or  steppes  in  the  northern  part  of  South 
America  which  surround  the  lower  and  middle  course  of 
the  Orinoco.  In  the  dry  season  they  are  scorched  by  the 
sun  and  nearly  transformed  into  a  desert,  and  the  large 
herds  of  wild  horses  and  cattle  which  inhabit  these  plains 
become  almost  crazy  from  thirst,  and  run  furiously  along, 
tortured  by  poisonous  insects  and  raising  immense  clouds 
of  dust.  In  the  wet  season  the  plains  are  mostly  inundated, 
and  become  an  immense  sea  where  the  herds  swim  from 
hill  to  hill  carrying  their  young  ones  on  their  backs  to  pro- 
tect them  against  the  alligators.  In  spring  and  fall,  or 
rather  during  the  period  which  separates  the  dry  and  the 
wet  season,  the  llanos  present  the  most  luxuriant  pas- 
turages, and  are  a  true  paradise  for  cattle. 

Llan'quihue,  a  southern  province  of  Chili,  lying  be- 
tween Valdivia,  the  Andes,  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Area,  8350  square  miles.  Pop.  43,342.  It 
is  a  plain  slightly  elevated  above  the  sea,  covered  with  for- 
ests, diversified  by  several  beautiful  lakes,  and  watered  by 
the  river  Maullin.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  the  climate 
healthy.  Coal  is  abundant.  A  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  Germans,  who  are  prosperous  agriculturists, 
fruit-growers,  and  cattle-farmers.  The  roads  are  good,  and 
there  are  50  public  schools.  Cap.  Puerto  Montt. 

Llere'na,  a  walled  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Badajos.  Pop.  6196. 

Llewel'yn  ap  Griffith,  prince  of  Wales,  succeeded 
David  in  1246;  revolted  from  his  allegiance  to  the  English 
crown  1256;  ravaged  the  frontier  1262;  was  joined  by  De 
Montfort  1263;  defeated  Mortimer  1264;  made  peace  with 
Henry  III.  1268;  was  summoned  to  attend  Parliament  at 
Westminster  by  Edward  I.,  but  refused  to  appear,  1274  and 
1276;  unsuccessfully  offered  a  ransom  for  his  bride,  El- 
eanor de  Montfort,  who  had  been  captured  by  English  ves- 
sels in  the  Channel,  1275;  resisted  a  formidable  invasion 
of  the  English,  but  finally  submitted ;  was  taken  to  West- 
minster and  surrendered  his  territories  1277;  returned 
to  Wales  and  married  Eleanor  1278;  was  reconciled  to 
his  brother  David,  and  renewed  the  war  with  the  English 
1282,  but  was  surprised  and  killed  by  Mortimer  Dec.  11, 
1282. 
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Lloren'te  MTAN  ANTOMO  .  n.  at  1'ineon  del  Solo,  near 
C.il;i  horra.  Spain.  .M:ir.  .'in.  17..*',;  stii'lifd  theology  at  Tar- 
ragona am!  .M.nli  laincd  priest  i!7. 
doctor  in  canon  la\v.  aih  orate  in  thf  nival  council-,  viciir- 
il  i.f  the  bishopric  nt'  I ':,  la  hurra  i  17^1!  .  chancellor  of 
the  !  ii i\  ersit  v  lit*  Toleilo,  nirmlicr  ol  the  |irineipal  acail- 
comn.  1  .-ertvtary -u'eni  i  al  ul'  the  Ii 
tion  { 1 7>'.' i.  His  intentions  in  accepting  t hat  jm-i  v,  • 
a  reformatory  character,  and  two  unsuccessful  attempts 
mailc  liv  him  tu  correct  tin-  inveterate  aUi-e-  nl'  the 
1  n<|iiisi!inn,  the  latter  of  which  oeca-mneil  ills  iin;. 
ini'iil  l"i  I  and  the  I'xilf  of  his  friend  ami  pro 
lector,  the  minister  dfjoltloa,  Jovcllanos.  In  ISOB  he  was 
employed  I'.y  the  favorite  Godoy  to  write  a  work  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  traditional  privileges  claimed  by  the  Basque 
provinces-  A""'/''MM  l!t'*fi»-i>'ii*  m,hn'  ttix  ti-i1"  prt" 
l',,,<.;,,,:i:,,l:i«  (I  vols.,  1S06-08).  Llorcnte  adhered  to  the 
Frencli  iiiienention  :  was  made  a  councillor  of  state  by 
Kin^  Joseph,  a  ml  director-general  of  national  estates  ( 1808), 
in  which  capacity  he  was  charged  with  the  suppression  of 
the  convents.  On  the  extinction  of  the  Inonitilion  its 
papers  were  placed  in  his  hands,  with  a  commission  to 
prepare  its  history.  Charged  with  embezzlement  of  im- 
mense sums,  he  was  removed  from  his  offices,  but  rein- 
stated; was  exiled  on  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in 
1814;  resided  for  a  time  in  England,  nnd  afterward-  in 
Paris,  where  in  1817-18  ho  published  both  in  Spanish  and 
French  his  celebrateil  t',-ifi'-<il  History  of  the  Inauitftiolt  in 
A/mMi  i  I  \ols.l,  ffiitorieal  Memoirs  on  the  .V/xnusA  AVro/u- 
tliin  ('•'  vols.,  1815-19),  a  brief  autobiography  (1818), 
i>-nt  Olit'i'rutioiiH  OH  the  novel  Gil  Bint  (1822),  Complete 
W"rk*< >f  l.ai  Cam  (2  vols.,  1822),  and  Political  Portrait! 
«f  thf  /'../)»>•  (1822) ;  the  latter  work  obliged  him  to  leave 
Paris  and  return  to  Madrid,  where  ho  was  well  received, 
anil  tl.  Feb. :',,  1S23.  Llorento  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
talent,  and  his  works  were  once  very  popular  with  the  anti- 
Catholic  element  in  Europe:  but  they  cannot  bo  trusted 
for  the  accurate  statement  of  facts,  and  have  consequently 
fallen  into  comparative  discredit.  His  sentiments  and  con- 
duct urre  time  ^crying,  and  byno  means  patriotic, nor  can 
he  be  considered  a  conscientious  advocate  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples. PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Lloyd,  post  tp.  of  Ulster  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Hudson,  contains  many  fine  residences.  Pop.  2658. 

Lloyd  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Dolobran,  North  Wales,  in  1649  ; 
e<l  neat  e'l  at  Oxford,  but  became  a  Quaker,  and  suffered  much 
persecution  as  a  preacher,*  accompanied  Win.  Penn  to  Amer- 
ica in  It.si,  and  became  acting  governor,  with  the  title  of 
president  of  the  council,  of  Pennsylvania  1G84-S6,  and 
1690-91,  and  deputy-governor  1691-93.  D.  July  10, 1694. 

Lloyd  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Tilehurtt,  Berkshire, 
England,  Aug.  18,  1627;  was  educated  at  Oriel  and  Jesus 
colleges,  Oxford;  became  a  fellow  1646;  took  holy  orders 
1656;  was  prebendary  of  Ripon,  Salisbury,  and  St.  Paul's; 
chaplain  to  Charles  II.;  vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Reading,  and 
archdeacon  of  Merioneth  ;  became  bishop  of  Exeter  1676, 
of  St.  Asaph  1080,  of  Lichfield  1692,  and  of  Worcester  1699, 
and  d.  at  Hartlobury  Castlo  Aug.  30,  1717.  Bishop  Lloyd 
took  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  so- 
called  "  Popish  plot "  of  1678,  and  was  one  of  the  celebrated 
seven  bishops  who  protested  against  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence to  Romanists  and  dissenters  by  James  II.,  for  re- 
fusing to  publish  which  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
tried,  and  acquitted.  He  was  almoner  to  William  III.  and 
to  Queen  Anne:  wrote  (^nnaidrrattottH  t^nrhhn/  the  True  Way 
to  .S'/ip;ov«»  I'ujtrry  ( 1  oS  I ),  a  Illttortf  of  the  tiorrntment  of  the 
Church  i>f'  i;,-:'<tt  /iViV.n'H  (1084),  a  DIa»rrt(itioii  on  Daniel't 
S>'<'')itij  }\'rr/,-ti,  a  Xtfttrm  nf  Cliruntftoffy  (1712),  a  Hariuinni 
of  the  fjnxjtrh.  and  other  theological  works,  and  furnished 
valuable  materials  to  Bishop  Burnct  for  that  prelate's  Hii~ 
!'•>•>/  'if  his  own  times. 

Lloyd's,  the  name  by  which  the  first  floor  of  the  Lon- 
don Exchange  is  known,  being  the  centre  where  the  busi- 
ness of  maritime  insurance  is  transacted,  and  where  the 
earliest  shipping  intelligence  from  all  parts  of  the  world  is 
posted  for  the  information  of  subscribers,  whether  mer- 
chants, shippers,  or  underwriters.  The  board  of  under- 
writers have  rooms  here,  and  receive  reports  from  their 
agents  in  every  port  throughout  the  world  visited  by  the 
ships  they  insure.  The  system  is  so  arranged  that  the  in- 
dividual underwriters  risk  no  more  than  £100  to  £150  on 
any  single  vessel.  Their  concerns  arc  administered  by  a 
committee  of  twelve  members.  There  is  a  vast  "  merchants' 
room."  provided  with  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a  "captains'  room,"  where  ship-auctions  are 
held  and  eonvivial  gathering!  frequently  meet.  The  eMali 
lishment  derives  its  name  from  Lloyd's  ooffec-honso,  which 
wns  originally  the  head-quarters  of  the  board  of  under- 
writers: the  name  is  now  applied  genericnlly  to  similar 
institutions  elsewhere,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  arc  the 


Austrian  Lloyd  at  Trieste  (established  1-.::  by  Huron 
Hruek  I  and  the  North-Herman  Lloyd  at  firemen.  /. 

.  as  printed  nfl  a  weekly  from  1716  to  ifM)0|ri*M9WAiab 

Ii it  appears  daily,  with  the  fullest  shipping  intellir 

The  Austrian  Lloyd  has  a  iaMishe.1  in 

Llumayor,  or  Lluchmayor,  an  inland  town  of  tho 

i-l.inil  of  Majorca.      Pop. 

Loach  [I-'r.  !'•'•!:•  \.  a  name  L'ivcn  to  tithes  of  the  family 
I'oliilidii'.  which  i-  i .  laie.l  Li  lii     .  ;rr|i  family  I  ( '\  prii 
There  are  no  repi  i  t  thc^ioii|.  in  Aimiiea.      In 

Knglund  t  here  are  two  S|n  en-  '  '-.^V/«  /:i  ni>i  ami  A'-  //m.7,,'- 
tn*  Imilxitufni.  The  n«maehilu$  l>tirl»ilnliiit  or  comimin 
loa'-b.  a  rim-op.'an  fish  of  tile  family  Cobitid:i'.  is  sumc 

n-'  il  a-  food.  It  lives  at  tho  bottom  of  clear  streams.  The 
lake  loach  (MitywiHU  fotrili*)  of  Central  Fiirojic  buries 
itself  in  mud.  and  has  a  bad  tla\or.  The  name  "four-eyed 
loach"  has  hccn  \cr\  improperly  attached  by  some  popular 
writers  to  tho  Annl>t>/t*  t>ti-"j>ttt/ta/miii  of  lirilish  (iniana. 

Load'stone  [Ang.-Sax.  rW<i».ti>  "  lead"],  the  natural 
magnet,  a  mineral  e.ni-  rially  of  magnetic  iron 

ore.  which  is  a  compound  of  the  peroxide  nnd  protoxide  of 
iron.  It  strongly  attracts  the  magnetic  needle,  but  docs 
not  itself  always  possess  polarity. 

Loam  [Ang.-Sax.  lam,  "clay  "],»  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay.     A  loamy  soil   is  intermediate  in  character  In ••• 
sandy  and  clayey  soils,  and  is  that  best  adapted  to  general 
agriculture.     It  is  lighter  ami   warmer  than   a  elay  soil, 
stronger  and  more  retcnth  e  than  a  sandy  one. 

Loam'i,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sangamon  CO.,  III.,  15  miles 
S.  W.  of  Springfield.  Pop.  1470. 

Loan  [Ang.-Sax.  Imn,  from  lihan,  "  to  lend  "].  This  term 
has  in  law  two  diverse  though  closely  analogous  significa- 
tions. In  one  sense  it  denotes  a  delivery  of  money  or  of  a 
chattel  by  one  person  to  another  for  the  nse  of  the  latter, 
for  which  an  equivalent  is  to  be  returned  at  a  future  day  ; 
as  if,  for  example,  railroad  stock  is  lent  to  bo  replaced  by 
other  stock  of  the  same  kind  of  an  equivalent  value,  or  if 
money  be  loaned,  for  which  the  same  sum  is  to  be  repaid, 
either  with  or  without  interest.  The  equivalent  need  not, 
however,  be  of  tho  same  kind  as  the  article  lent,  for  stock 
or  money  or  other  article  loaned  may  be  repaid  by  money 
or  by  any  article  of  the  same  value,  if  the  parties  so  agree. 
In  the  other  sense,  loan  denotes  a  delivery  of  an  article  to 
another  for  his  temporary  use,  on  condition  that  this 
identical  article,  and  not  merely  its  equivalent  in  value, 
shall  subsequently  be  returned  to  the  lender.  In  this  lat- 
ter sense,  though  not  in  tho  former,  a  loan  is  a  species  of 
bailment.  The  popular  use  of  the  word  is  quite  similar 
to  its  legal  use.  Thus,  it  is  common  to  speak  of  lending 
money  or  of  lending  a  book  or  other  article,  though  in  tho 
one  case  it  is  understood  that  an  equivalent  sum  of  money, 
and  not  tho  identical  fund  lent,  is  to  be  repaid,  and  in  the 
other  that  tho  book  itself  or  other  article  is  to  be  returned. 
Tho  rules  of  law  relating  to  these  two  different  classes  of 
loans  are  so  dissimilar  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
each  class  by  itself. 

I.  If  tho  loan  bo  of  tho  first  kind,  making  tho  borrower 
responsible  for  tho  return  of  an  equivalent  in  value,  and  the 
thing  loaned  be  not  money,  but  some  article  of  personal 
property,  tho  lender  may  bring  an  action  in  a  court  of  law 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  equal  to  its  value,  or  of  the 
sum  agreed  to  be  given  in  return,  if  default  be  made  in 
rendering  the  equivalent  at  tho  time  appointed,  according 
to  tho  terms  of  the  agreement.  But  the  thing  itself  to  be 
given  in  return  cannot  bo  obtained  by  action  in  such  a 
court,  unless  it  be  a  sum  of  money.  Interest  will  usually 
be  recoverable  upon  tho  value  of  the  article  from  the  time 
of  default.  In  courts  of  equity,  however,  a  suit  may  some- 
times bo  maintained  for  the  specific  performance  of  such  a 
contract,  and  a  decree  obtained  requiring  the  delivery  of 
the  article  to  be  given  as  an  equivalent.  Thus,  a  contract 
to  replace  stock  which  has  been  loaned  by  other  stock  of 
the  same  kind  may  be  specifically  enforced  in  equity  when 
such  stock  is  of  uncertain  value  and  not  always  readily 
obtainable  in  the  market.  But  the  general  rule  is  that 
contracts  for  the  delivery  of  personal  property  will  not  be 
specifically  enforced,  since  the  recovery  of  damages  usually 
affords  a  complete  and  satisfactory  remedy.  Even  a  eon- 
tract  for  the  delivery  of  stock  will  not  be  enforced  in  equity 
when  the  shares  are  at  any  time  procurable,  so  that  the  re- 
covery of  damages  would  enable  the  plaintiff"  to  purchase 
them.  Whenever  an  aw«rd  of  damages  will  enable  tho 
plaintiff  to  supply  himself  with  the  article  to  bo  delivered, 
an  action  at  law  will  be  alone  maintainable.  (Sec  SPECIFIC 
Pi  1:1  oi;\i  \\ri  . ,  Loans  of  this  kind  arc  sometimes  made 
with  intent  to  evade  the  laws  against  usury.  The  English 
.statute  of  usury,  from  which  those  in  this  country  have 
been  usually  copied  in  their  general  outlines,  applies  to 
loans  "of  any  moneys,  wares,  merchandise,  or  other  com- 
modities whatsoever."  If,  therefore,  tho  intent  of  the 
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parties  to  a  loan  of  a  chattel  and  the  effect  of  the  transac- 
tion are  to  violate  the  usury  laws,  the  same  penalties  will 
be  incurred  as  in  the  case  of  a  loan  of  money.  Thus,  in  a 
loan  of  stock  the  agreement  of  the  parties  may  require  the 
return  of  an  amount  of  stock  whose  value  shall  not  only 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  stock  loaned,  but  include  also  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  law  allows.  But  it  has 
been  held  that  a  loan  of  stock  to  be  replaced  by  the  same 
number  of  shares  will  not  be  usurious,  though  the  value 
of  the  stock  may  be  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  (See 
USURY.)  But  the  most  common  loans  of  the  class  under 
consideration  are  loans  of  money  to  be  repaid  in  money. 
The  contract  for  repayment  may  be  either  express  or  im- 
plied. It  is  commonly  the  practice  in  making  an  express 
contract  to  evidence  it  by  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  ex- 
change, bond,  ducbill,  or  other  written  obligation,  though 
this  is  not  to  be  deemed  necessary.  The  time  of  repayment 
and  the  rate  of  interest  may  be  determined  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  parties,  provided  the  usury  laws  be  not  infringed. 
The  statute  of  limitations  will  begin  to  run  in  favor  of  the 
defendant,  and  interest  will  be  computable  as  damages  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff,  from  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
credit  agreed  upon,  if  default  be  then  made  in  repayment. 
If  it  be  agreed  that  the  debt  shall  bear  interest,  but  no 
rate  is  fixed  upon,  the  legal  rate  will  be  computed  from  the 
date  of  the  loan.  (See  LIMITATIONS,  STATUTE  OF  ;  INTEREST.) 
The  loan  establishes  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  not  that  of  bailor  and  bailee-.  The 
same  is  true  of  loans  with  implied  contract  for  repay- 
ment. The  law  presumes  that  when  money  is  loaneil  to 
and  received  by  another  without  any  express  agreement 
for  its  repayment,  a  lawful  debt  is  created  which  may  be 
recovered  by  action.  Interest  is  computable  from  the  time 
of  the  loan  at  the  legal  rate.  The  statute  of  limitations 
also  begins  to  run  from  the  same  period.  The  action  for 
"money  lent"  is  one  of  the  so-called  actions  upon  the 
"common  counts."  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  sustain  this 
action  merely  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  delivered  money 
to  the  defendant,  for  this  primn  facie  is  only  evidence  of 
payment  by  the  plaintiff  of  his  own  debt.  It  must  be 
shown  that  the  transaction  was  in  reality  a  loan  of  money. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  defendant  requested 
the  loan  to  be  made,  for  the  receipt  by  him  of  the  money 
is  sufficient  to  establish  his  obligation  to  make  repayment. 
II.  The  second  variety  of  loans  constitutes  that  class  of 
bailments  technically  termed  in  law  comntodntnm  (Lat., 
'•  tiling  lent").  (See  BAILMENT.)  The  article  lent  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  borrower  or  bailee  exclusively  for  his  own  use 
and  benefit,  no  reward  or  compensation  being  payable  to 
the  lender  for  such  use,  and  is  itself  to  be  returned  to  the 
lender.  The  bailor,  as  in  other  cases  of  bailment,  remains 
the  general  owner  of  the  property,  while  the  bailee  acquires 
a  special  or  qualified  right  of  ownership  while  it  remains 
in  his  possession,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  maintain  an  action 
against  any  person  other  than  the  lender  who  does  injury 
to  the  property  or  converts  it  to  his  own  use.  The  bailor 
may  also  maintain  an  action  in  such  cases,  but  a  recov- 
ery by  either  bailor  or  bailee  will  bar  the  other's  right  of 
action.  As  the  bailment  is  entirely  for  the  advantage  of  the 
bailee,  he  is  bound  to  use  great  diligence  in  caring  for  the 
article  loaned,  and  will  be  responsible  even  for  the  slightest 
negligence  if  it  be  thereby  lost  or  injured  or  impaired  in  value. 
But  if  the  injury  or  loss  be  occasioned  by  inevitable  accident, 
sudden  disaster,  theft,  burglary  or  other  cause  which  could 
not  be  anticipated  nor  provided  against,  the  bailee  will  incur 
no  liability,  but  the  bailor  must  bear  the  loss.  The  article 
may  be  used  by  the  borrower  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  loaned,  but  he  must  not  exceed  the  privilege  given 
him.  For  any  loss  or  deterioration  resulting  from  its  ordi- 
nary and  reasonable  use  he  will  not  be  responsible,  but  if  the 
injury  be  occasioned  by  his  recklessness  or  remissness  he 
must  make  good  the  loss.  The  property  is  to  be  returned 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  delivered,  subject  to 
ordinary  wear  and  tear.  A  gratuitous  loan  creates  a  trust 
that  is  strictly  personal,  and  the  thing  loaned  can  be  used 
only  by  the  bailee,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  or  of  .a  license  by  the  owner  that  some 
other  person  may  use  it.  Thus,  it  has  been  held  that  the 
loan  of  a  horse  to  a  person  for  him  to  ride  did  not  justify 
him  in  allowing  his  servants  to  ride.  The  degree  of  care 
which  the  bailee  is  to  exercise  will  vary  with  the  nature  of 
the  property  lo.ined  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
loan  is  made.  Greater  diligence  and  precaution  are  requi- 
site in  keeping  secure  and  protecting  from  injury  articles 
of  great  value  than  in  caring  for  those  of  comparatively 
little  worth.  In  like  manner,  greater  care  would  be  neces- 
sary in  times  of  special  danger  or  in  lawless  districts, 
where  property  is  particularly  exposed  to  injury,  than  in 
times  when  little  or  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  or 
in  orderly  and  law-abiding  communities.  What  shall  be 
considered  ''slight  negligence"  in  any  particular  instance 


must  depend  upon  the  special  facts  of  the  case.  The  prop- 
erty loaned  is  to  be  returned  to  the  owner  at  the  expiration 
of  the  time  agreed  upon  for  the  continuance  of  the  bail- 
ment, or,  if  no  such  stipulation  be  made,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  reasonable  time.  If  after  the  termination  of  the  bail- 
ment the  borrower  refuses  to  deliver  up  the  property  after 
proper  demand  has  been  made,  although  it  still  remains  in 
his  possession,  he  is  guilty  of  conversion,  and  may  be  sued 
in  an  action  of  trover  for  the  value  of  the  goods  or  in  an 
action  of  replevin  for  the  recovery  of  the  goods  themselves. 
(See  CONVERSION,  TROVER,  REPLEVIN.)  Ho  cannot  detain 
the  property  as  a  pledge  for  any  demand  he  may  otherwise 
have  against  the  bailor.  (See  the  works  of  Story  and 
Edwards  on  Bailments  f  also  treatises  on  Contracts.) 

GEORGE  CHASE.     REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Loan  and  Building  Associations,  incorporated 
companies  which  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  assumed 
considerable  importance  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  of 
the  U.  S.,  especially  in  Philadelphia.  The  following  ac- 
count of  their  mode  of  organization  and  operation  is  de- 
rived from  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  I'tihti/'  Lrtlycr  of 
Mar.  5,  1874  :  "  They  are  ordinarily  organized  by  a  few 
friends,  who  subscribe  for  shares,  and  then  induce  others  to 
join  them,  all  agreeing  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per 
month  until  the  value  of  each  share  shall  be  $200,  when  a 
division  of  the  funds  will  be  made,  and  the  society  dis- 
solved. Not  more  than  2500  shares  can  he  subscribed  for, 
and  ordinarily  there  are  from  lyOO  to  2000  shares.  The 
directors,  who  are  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders, 
conduct  the  business  of  the  association.  At  each  monthly 
meeting  the  money  on  hand  after  the  collection  of  the  flues 
is  loaned  to  the  stockholder  who  offers  to  give  the  highest 
premium,  which  sometimes  amounts  to  35  or  40  per  cent, 
where  the  amount  of  the  premium  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  The  stockholder  who  borrows  the 
money  is  required  to  give  security,  generally  real  estate, 
for  the  payment  of  his  monthly  dues  and  the  interest  on 
tin'  whole  amount  of  the  loan,  including  the  money  actually 
received  and  the  premium.  The  interest  on  the  money 
loaned,  with  the  double  interest  on  premiums  (which  are 
really  twice  loaned),  and  the  fines  for  non-payment  of  dues, 
are  the  sources  of  profit.  Thus,  all  the  money  which  a 
society  divides  at  the  end  of  its  term  is  paid  in  by  the 
stockholders.  There  are  no  sources  of  revenue  outniile 
of  the  society  itself.  If  a  society  with  2000  shares  runs 
out  in  ten  years,  there  has  been  paid  on  each  share  $120, 
taking  no  account  of  fines.  If  loOO  shares  have  been  bor- 
rowed on,  their  owners  have  paid  not  only  $80  more  on 
each  of  these  shares  than  the  non-borrowers  who  hold  500 
shares,  but  have  also  paid  an  amount  of  interest  sufficient 
to  give  $80  on  each  share  to  the  non-borrowers.  Appar- 
ently, the  non-borrowers  receive  all  the  profits,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  borrower  has  paid  no  more  'dues' 
on  his  stock  than  the  non-borrower,  but  has  had  the  use 
of  his  money  for  from  one  to  ten  years,  and  then  the  only 
question  as  to  his  profits  is,  whether  he  has  paid  an  ex- 
cessive rate  for  the  use  of  that  money.  If  without  capital 
he  has  been  enabled  to  buy  a  home  for  himself  and  pay  for 
it  in  monthly  instalments,  the  chances  are  that  the  borrower 
has  obtained  a  fair  return  for  his  investment.  If  he  bought 
wisely,  and  his  property,  during  the  time  he  was  paying 
for  it,  largely  increased  in  value,  his  profits  may  be  larger 
than  those  of  the  non-borrower,  for  the  latter  has  not  these 
incidental  sources  of  profit.  Finally,  however  high  a  pre- 
mium he  may  have  paid,  if  he  did  not  exceed  the  areratje 
of  premiums,  he  did  not  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest,  because 
when  the  average  premium  is  high  the  society  runs  out 
sooner  and  less  money  is  paid  on  each  share  for  '  dues/ 

'•  There  are  many  different  systems  under  which  building 
societies  are  worked.  In  some,  the  premium  is  deducted 
from  the  loan  ;  in  others,  the  premium  is  not  deducted,  but 
is  paid  with  interest  in  monthly  instalments ;  in  some,  only 
one  scries  of  stock  is  issued,  all  the  members  going  out  at 
the  same  time;  in  others,  new  series  are  issued  at  regular 
intervals,  bringing  in  new  borrowers  and  thus  keeping  up 
the  demand  for  money.  In  a  'scries  society,'  which  i.s  cue 
of  the  latter  kind,  the  premiums  are  usually  high,  and  each 
series  winds  up  its  affairs  in  a  correspondingly  shorter  time, 
sometimes  within  seven  years  and  six  months.  In  the 
latter  event  the  non-borrower  only  pays  i?90  and  receives 
$200,  while  the  borrower  makes  heavier  monthly  payments 
for  a  smaller  number  of  months  than  he  would  in  the  single 
series  society.  But  whatever  the  system  may  be,  the  car- 
dinal principle  underlying  all  is  the  same.  In  all  building 
societies  there  is  the  incidental  advantage  that  a  member 
having  once  commenced  to  save  a  few  dollars  a  month  is 
compelled  to  keep  up  the  good  habit  or  else  relinquish  a 
part  of  the  profits  which  he  would  otherwise  obtain.  But 
if  through  misfortune  or  carelessness  he  is  obliged  to  with- 
draw, he  still  gets  reasonably  good  interest  on  his  money, 
and  sometimes  a  share  (but  not  a  full  share)  of  the  profits. 
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Still  greater  advantage!  are,  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  members  in  each  ,-OCICM •,  MI  that  the  management  in 
case  of  ncccs.sity  can  be  more  readily  changed  than  in  most 
mill uul  corporations,  and  that  the  officers  never  hut c enough 
money  on  hand  at  any  one  time  to  tempt  tin  in  i 
honesty,  nor  to  cause  serious  loss  in  the  event  of  a  defalca- 
tion." 

Loan'go,  kingdom  of  Western  Africa,  extending  along 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  equator  to  the  river 
•  >.  The  coast  is  flat,  l>nt  fertile,  the  interior  unknown. 
Tho  inhabitants  are  a  rude  and  barbarous  race.  Their  re- 
ligion is  idolatry  anil  superstition  ;  their  morals  allow  the 
trade  and  polygamy,  a  man's  wives  being  transfer- 
able with  his  other  property;  their  political  institutions 
consist  in  an  absolute  despotism.  lint  they  have  some 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  colored  mats,  and 
grass cloth;  and  some  trade  in  palm  oil,  wax.  ami  ivory  is 
carried  on  ill  their  two  principal  towns — Loango,  situated 
iii  lat.  4°  39'  S.,  ami  K'abinda,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Congo.  The  former  of  these  towns  is  said  to  have  20,000 
inhabitants. 

I. (i  ban,  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
nn'C'l  tor  pvk  cr\-ta|s  c:il]c,|  ••  l.iihau  diamonds,"  and  for 
the  mineral  springs  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  57-1. 

Ijobnti,  an  island  in  the  river  Danube,  fi  miles  below 
Vienna,  taken  by  Napoleon  I.  May  19,  1809,  occupied  by 
the  French  army  after  the  battle  of  Aspern,  May  2-,  w:is 
the  place  whence  the  invading  forces  were  eonoontraled  in 
.lime,  and  where  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  Danube  was 
made  .Inly  I  and  following  days,  180'J.  This  island  gave 
the  title  of  count  to  Gen.  Moutun,  one  of  the  French  heroes 
of  the  campaign. 

l.obau',  de  (GEORGES  MOUTON),  COUNT,  b.  Feb.  21, 1770, 
at  I'halsbourg,  France;  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army 
in  1792;  became  aide-de-camp  to  Meusnier  in  1793,  to 
Jonbert  in  1798,  to  Napoleon  in  1805;  and  was  made  a 
general  of  division  in  1807,  after  the  battle  of  Friodland. 
His  title  of  count  of  Lobau  he  received  after  the  battle  of 
As|iern.  He  was  rough  and  blunt,  but  courageous  and  firm. 
After  the  Russian  campaign  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  organ - 
i/.ation  of  a  new  French  army,  and  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
he  commanded  the  sixth  army  corps  on  the  right  wing.  After 
the  Restoration  he  was  banished  from  Franco,  and  not 
allowed  to  return  until  1818.  In  1828  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  be  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  assumed  the  command 
of  the  national  guard  instead  of  La  Fayette,  was  made  a 
peer  and  marshal  in  1831,  and  put  down  with  great  suc- 
MM  the  insurrections  of  1832  ana  1834.  D.  at  Paris  Nov. 
11,1838. 

Lobc'ira,  de  (VAsco),  b.  in  Portugal  about  1360;  was 
distinguished  in  the  military  service  of  Ferdinand  IV., 
king  of  Castile,  and  wrote  the  celebrated  romance  of  Ama- 
ilit  tli-  <i',int.  He  was  knighted  by  John  I.  of  Portugal 
after  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota,  1386,  and  d.  at  Elvas,  Por- 
tugal, in  1  UK;. 

Lobel'  (MATTHEW),  best  known  under  the  Latinized 

form  LOIIKI.MS.  b.  at  Lille,  Flanders,  in  1538;  studied  medi- 
cine at  Montpellicr;  practised  his  profession  at  Antwerp 
and  Delft  after  travelling  through  Switzerland,  Germany, 
and  Northern  Italy;  became  physician  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  was  employed  by  the  States  General;  settled 
in  England  before  l.">70;  made  extensive  botanical  collec- 
tions in  Mngland:  devoted  himself  especially  to  vegetable 
physiology  and  the  correction  of  errors  made  by  Dioscori- 
des ;  published  .Stii-fiimn  Acitwrvarfa  Arora  (London,  1570), 

itaining   nearly    1300    species,   with  272  small   figures; 

I'f'uif'iftun  HI-II  8tiri>finn  Iliittoria  (Antwerp,  1576),  /cone* 
&ft'rpilMl  (Antwerp.  I.'>Sl),aud  a  treatise  on  Hnltame  (Lon- 
don. I.V.'si.  Lobel  accompanied  an  English  embassy  to 
Denmark  in  1592,  returned  to  Kngland,  became  botanist 
to  James  I.,  and  d.  at  Highgate  Mar.  2,  ItilC.  A  fragment 
of  a  vast  botanical  cyclopedia  projected  by  Lobel  was  ,  i 
ited  by  J.  Parkinson  in  lliji.  The  idea  of  natural  families 
may  be  found  in  Lobcl's  works,  and  an  important  botanical 
genus  was  called  Lnbelia  in  his  honor. 

Lobe'lia  [named  by  I'lumier  in  honor  of  Matthew  Lobel, 
botanist  to  King  James  I.],  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Lobeliacca?,  of  whieh  the  most  important  species  is 
tin-  f.'if'i-l!<t  in/litfit,  or  "  Indian  toliacc","  a<  it  is  commonly 
called.  This  is  a  very  common  indigenous  annual  or  bien- 
nial herb,  growing  wild  in  waste  spots  throughout  Canada 
and  the  t".  S.  It  has  a  fibrous  root,  and  a  solitary  straight 
hairy  stem  rising  about  a  foot  high.  The  flowers  are  small 
and  of  a  light  blue  color;  the  leaves  oval,  serrated,  and 
hairy.  Tli'-  entire  herb,  dried,  is  used  in  medicine  under 
the  name  /oo,7m.  Its  properties  depend  on  an  alkaloid, 
f"t><  !h«i,  which  is  a  thick,  oily,  transparent,  volatile  fluid, 
with  a  pungent  taste  resembling  tobacco.  Lobelia  is  a 


pi 'MCI  In  I  n. m -i  'ating  emetic,  producing  in  full  dose  an  effect 

like   that   of  tobacco — namely,  long-continued,   distressing 

nausea  and  vomiting,  with  purging,  copious  sweating,  and 

great  muscular  relaxation.      In  nvenio-e  it  is  a  potent  acro- 

Liibcliii    is    I.M,    -,-terc    an    emetic  to  be 

10  produce  vomiting,  ami  its  medicinal  employment  is 

in    non-emetic  doses  as  a  relaxing   agent  in  asthma  and 

allied  spasmodic  di   •  KlittAltD  t'l  KIIS. 

Lobelia  Cardinal!*,  the  cardinal  flower,  so  named 

from  the  intense  red  color  of  the  blossoms,  is  the  must 
showy  of  our  indigenous  species,  and  is  prized  in  culti- 
vation. The  low  and  bright-blne-flowercd  lobelia,  largely 
use, I  as  a  bedding-plant,  is  L.  AYi'mim,  from  the  Cape  of 

(iood    Hope. 

Lobolina.     See  I.OKKI  it. 

Loblolly  Hay.     See  (iminoNiA. 

Lo'bo  (JKHOSIMCI),  b.  at  Lisbon  about  l.V.i:, :  entered  the 
or. lor  of  the  Jesuits  in  Hiti'.i.  ami  went  in  HiL'li  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Goa,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Abyssinia  in  loL'l. 
Here  ho  worked  with  great  success,  but  was  at  lust  ex- 
pelled in  h'.:;i,  and  returned  to  Portugal  to  persuade  the 
Christian  potter-  to  make  a  crusade  against  Abyssinia. 
Having  failed  in  this,  he  went  once  more  to  lloa  in  111  in, 
win-nee,  be  returned  in  1656,  and  d.  at  Lisbon  Jan.  29, 1678. 
His  Hiatoria  de  Ethiopia  (Coimbra,  1659)  made  a  great 
sensation  and  was  translated  into  many  foreign  tongues — 
into  French  in  1674,  into  English  by  Dr.  Johnson  (1735). 

Lo'bos  Islands  [Pp.  Mm, "  seal "],  or  Seal  Islands, 

three  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  12  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Peru,  to  which  country  they  belong,  in  lat.  C°  29' 
S.,  Ion.  80°  53'  W.,  form  the  gathering-place  for  innumer- 
able seals,  and  contain  large  deposits  of  guano. 

Lob'ster  [supposed  to  be  cognate  with  the  later  Inn- 
ijuHtu,  the  name  of  a  distantly  related  form  (/WiJinrii*)  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  European  seas  generally],  a  name 
especially  applied  to  crustaceans  of  the  species  of  the  ge- 
nus llnmnrui,  but  also  extended  to  several  other  kinds  of 
very  different  groups.  The  typical  lobsters,  or  J/ttmari, 
are  closely  related  to  the  fresh-water  crawfishes  (Atitnnt* 
and  Cambariu)  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  with  them 
and  some  other  genera  ( Aatavin'det,  Partinephropa,  Cka  ruji*, 
EjitferuH,  AYy, A  ;•"/>*,  and  A'cphropain)  constitute  the  family 
of  Astacida1.  They  differ  especially  from  the  crayfishes  in 
the  rostrum,  which  is  straightcr  and  denticulated,  or  armed 
with  many  teeth  on  each  side;  the  union  by  soldering  of 
the  last  ring  of  the  thorax  with  the  penultimate  :  the  trans- 
formations which  it  undergoes  in  its  progress  from  the  egg 
to  maturity;  the  marine  habitat;  and  the  larger  size  of 
the  species;  and  these  characters  are  associated  with  a 
number  of  anatomical  peculiarities.  The  eyes  are  orbicu- 
lar ;  there  are  nineteen  pairs  of  gills.  They  become  red 
when  subjected  to  the  action  of  boiling  water  or  acids,  this 
being  due  to  a  change  in  the  pigmentary  matter.  In  the 
stomach  at  the  pyloric  position  are  three  movable  chitinous 
pieces,  instrumental  in  digestion,  which,  from  a  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  seated  female,  is  known  as  "  lady  :'  it  ii 
shed  with  the  shell.  In  connection  with  the  outer  wall  of 
the  intestine,  the  liver  is  developed  as  a  greenish  organ 
with  a  mixture  of  fat-cells,  and  this  is  called  by  the  lobster- 
men  "tow  alley."  The  female  chiefly  spawns  in  spring 
or  early  summer,  and  carries  her  eggs  (which  number  from 
about  2000  to  12,000,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mother) 
under  the  abdomen  or  tail,  conglomerated  by  a  viscid  se- 
cretion ;  they  are  globular,  and  when  unimprcgnatcd  red, 
but  when  impregnated  and  maturing  almost  blackish.  The 
young  emerge  from  the  egg  as  small  and  actively-swim- 
ming " sehi/.opods,"  or  animals  very  different  in  appear- 
ance from  the  adults.  After  several  months  they  assume 
the  form  as  well  as  habits  of  the  adult. 

Three  well-determined  species  represent  the  genus  in 
different  seas — viz.  (1 )  (jeMonu  t/amiiiarmt  or  rn/y<m'*,  the 
common  European  lobster,  abundant  in  Northern  Kurope, 
and  especially  Norway;  (2)  //omarw*  Anifrirantif,  the 
common  American  lobster,  very  nearly  related  to  the  pre- 
ceding, abundant  from  New  Jersey  northward,  and  par- 
ticularly, in  the  1".  S.,  on  the  coast  of  Maine ;  and  (3)  //o- 
itnintH  OtrnMU)  a  small  lobster  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  northern  species  are  much  larger,  the  Ameri- 
can, when  adult,  varying  between  one  nt  .  and 
weighing  two  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  European  gen- 
erally from  eight  to  tit.  •nches,  although  occasionally 
rivalling  the  American  in  size,  and  exceptionally,  it  is 
tup/to*- <l.  ,v  eiiing  three  feet  in  length.  They  live,  in 
warm  weather,  near  the  coast,  by  preference  on  rocky  bot- 

i;ni  where   ali_-a'    thrive,  but  the  American 
ot   Cape  Coil,  is  also  to  he  found  on  sandy  and  gravelly 
ln'tl s.      In  the  winter  they  retire  into  deeper  water,  de- 
scending as   low  as   sixteen  to    twenty  fathoms  on  Bl 
coast-slopes.     They  swim  freely,  but  not  strongly.     They 
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feed  on  the  roc  of  fish,  dead  fish,  and  such  other  animals 
as  they  are  able  to  catch.  The  food  is  caught  by  them 
when  on  the  ground,  and  is  eaten  at  leisure  and  in  a  state 
of  rest.  Although  voracious,  they  are  able  to  live  for  some 
time  without  food.  They  shed  their  shells  periodically  in 
the  warm  months,  like  the  crabs. 

Lobsters  are  very  generally  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  their  capture  employs  a  large  amount  of  capital 
and  many  men  in  this  country  as  well  as  Europe.  In  this 
country  they  are  almost  exclusively  caught  in  "lobster- 
pots,"  or  baskets  constructed  on  the  plan  of  some  rat-traps, 
having  funnel-shaped  ends,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
through  which  the  animal  may  enter,  but  from  which  he  is 
precluded  from  departing  by  the  extension  of  his  claws. 
These  are  baited  generally  with  fish  of  little  or  no  value, 
and  sunk  by  means  of  stone  to  the  bottom,  their  locations 
being  indicated  by  floats.  Similar  traps  are  used  in  Eu- 
rope, but  formerly,  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  they  were 
caught  entirely  with  wooden  tongs  of  about  twelve  feet  in 
length.  In  other  places  (e.  <j.  Heligoland)  a  bag-net  with 
an  iron  hoop,  called  "plumpers/'  is  used,  a  long  line  being 
attached  to  it  and  moved  at  the  top  by  a  piece  of  wood. 
No  precise  statistics  have  been  collected  respecting  the 
number  of  lobsters  caught  and  consumed  in  the  U.  S.,  but 
it  is  very  large,  and  has  been  vaguely  estimated  at  "  sev- 
eral millions"  annually.  "In  Boston  the  number  of  lob- 
sters sold  annually  cannot  be  much  short  of  1,000,000," 
according  to  Capt.  Atwood,  an  experienced  fisherman.  In 
Boston  the  male  lobster  is  preferred,  and  the  supply  is 
chiefly  furnished  from  the  northern  shore  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Maine  coast,  while  in  New  York  the  females  are 
the  most  salable,  and  the  stock  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
contiguous  coasts  up  to  Cape  Cod,  that  place  being  the 
chief  market  of  export  for  New  York  after  June.  The  size 
being  the  same,  the  females  furnish  the  most  meat.  The 
sexes  are  nearly  equal  in  number,  according  to  Mr.  S.  I. 
Smith,  although  the  males  are  supposed  to  greatly  pre- 
ponderate by  the  fishermen.  In  Long  Island  Sound  and 
Southern  New  England  the  fishery  season  commences 
towards  the  end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  latter  month  they  are  sent  to  the  markets  in 
large  numbers,  while  towards  the  North  the  season  is  later. 
In  winter  the  supply  is  principally  derived  from  Maine, 
and  they  arc  found  at  that  season  in  the  comparatively  deep 
water.  The  proper  breeding-season  varies  with  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  with  the  latitude  and  temperature  of  the 
water,  but  it  commences  in  the  southern  waters  in  April 
or  May.  It,  however,  extends  through  several  months, 
and  in  Vineyard  Sound,  it  seems,  about  "one  in  twenty" 
has  eggs  even  as  early  as  December.  Complaints  have 
lately  been  loud  that  the  fisheries  are  being  impover- 
ished, and  demand  a  close  season  and  other  regulations. 
In  Massachusetts  the  minimum  salable  limit  is  10£ 
inches. 

Norway  is  the  great  source  of  supply  in  Europe  of  the 
lobster,  and  from  it  are  exported  large  numbers  to  England 
and  Holland.  Originally,  it  seems  to  have  been  despised 
by  the  natives,  and  the  fisheries  were  first  developed  in  the 
Norse  waters  by  the  Dutch.  Their  vessels  commenced  to 
visit  Norway  for  lobsters  in  the  seventeenth  century,  chiefly, 
and  at  first  exclusively,  sailing  from  Zierikzee.  From 
Flaikkcfiord  lobsters  were  exported  as  early  as  1660,  and 
in  1674  ten  lobster-vessels  filled  from  it;  from  1690  the 
Dutch  regularly  visited  Karmo,  and  the  following  places 
gradually  became  lobster-ports:  viz.,  "  Mandal,  Fl £6 fake- 
fiord,  Egersund,  Tananger  or  perhaps  Stavangcr,  Akre  in 
the  island  of  Karmo,  and  Leervig  in  the  island  of  Stonlfl." 
The  Dutch  also  introduced  the  lobster-baskets,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  their  operations,  by  donations  to  the 
clergy,  interested  them  in  their  behalf.  At  first  the  price 
was  one  skilling  (about  a  cent)  each,  but  afterwards  it  was 
raised  to  two  and  more.  Originally,  the  export  trade  was 
carried  on  entirely  in  Dutch  bottoms,  but  gradually  the 
English  took  a  share,  and  after  the  war  which  broke  out 
between  Holland  and  England  in  1776  the  trade  was  en- 
tirely wrested  from  the  Dutch  and  taken  by  the  English, 
who  still  hold  it  almost  exclusively. 

The  number  of  lobsters  exported  from  Norway  has  fluc- 
tuated according  to  circumstances.  Between  1815  and 
ISIS,  the  annual  export  ranged  between  512.780  and 
680,300.  "The  number  of  lobsters  exported  in  1821  and 
1822,"  says  Boeck,  "amounted  to  over  1,000,000  a  year, 
and  increased  still  more  during  the  following  year?,  al- 
though it  was  not  so  large  in  1823  and  1824,  on  account  of 
the  unfavorable  weather.  From  1825  to  1830  the  average 
number  of  lobsters  exported  annually  was  1,268,000,  and 
in  1827  and  182S  the  highest  number  was  reached — viz. 
1,500,000.  These  large  numbers,  however,  were  caused 
not  by  the  fisheries  being  just  as  productive,  or  more  so,  ' 
in  the  old  lobster-stations,  but  by  the  circumstance  that  I 
new  English  companies,  seeing  the  great  profit  to  be  de-  i 


rived  from  this  trade,  commenced  to  export  lobsters  from 
places  from  which  they  had  never  been  exported  before." 
"The  exports  from  Staranger  and  Egersund  meanwhile 
decreased  very  much,  having  been  reduced  to  07,000  per 
annum  in  the  latter  place  in  1827,  when  the  exports  from 
the  whole  of  Norway  amounted  to  1,429,703.  After  IS.'iO 
the  exports  began  to  decrease  even  in  the  new  districts,  so 
that  the  annual  average  quantity  of  lobsters  exported  dur- 
ing the  five  years  1S31-35  was  only  640,000.  The  only 
places  that  kept  the  lobster-trade  alive  were  the  new  dis- 
tricts, while  all  the  old  ones  decreased  rapidly,  some  of 
them  to  such  a  degree  that,  according  to  the  governors'  re- 
ports, the  lobster-trade  must  be  considered  almost  extinct 
in  isii.V 

Farseeing  men  had  feared  the  results  of  the  excessive 
and  unregulated  fisheries,  and  the  fishermen  and  all  others 
interested  became  at  length  alarmed.  Laws  were  from 
time  to  time  (e.g.  1830,  1838,  1845)  proposed  and  discussed 
in  the  "Storthing"  or  Norwegian  parliament,  parliament- 
ary inquests  were  also  held,  and  the  aid  of  experienced 
naturalists  was  invoked;  but  for  along  time  a  close  season 
was  opposed  by  the  fishermen  and  traders,  who  hoped  for 
a  revival  of  the  trade,  and  contended  that  the  depression 
was  only  temporary.  Gradually,  however,  almost  all  be- 
came convinced  that  legal  restrictions  of  the  fisheries  as  to 
time  and  size  of  lobsters  taken  were  necessary  ;  and  finally, 
in  1848,  laws  were  passed  regulating  the  fishery.  It  was 
provided  (1)  that  lobsters  should  not  be  caught  or  sold  from 
the  fifteenth  of  July  till  the  end  of  September;  (2)  that 
the  king,  however,  at  the  request  of  local  authorities,  might 
remit  time  before  or  after  August,  which  must  always  re- 
main a  close  month  ;  (3)  a  penalty  of  twenty-four  skillings 
for  every  infraction  of  the  law  was  provided  for;  (4)  it  was 
provided  that  the  police  courts  should  have  jurisdiction  of 
the  cases;  and  (5)  a.  period  of  eight  days  after  the  periods 
designated  was  added  for  the  exportation  of  lobsters.  The 
result  of  this  law  was  that  much  fewer  were  exported  in 
1849  and  1850  than  in  previous  years,  but  afterwards  the 
number  increased,  and,  although  fluctuating,  the  gain  con- 
tinued, till  in  1865  nearly  2,000,000  (1,956,276)  were  ex- 
ported. The  law  also  became  so  popular  with  the  dealers 
that  they  were  even  inclined  to  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  desire  a  still  longer  close  season.  Now  that  alarm  is 
being  felt  respecting  the  lobster  fisheries  of  this  country, 
the  experience  thus  referred  to  may  be  of  use.  Several 
documents  respecting  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the 
U.  S.  Commission  of  Fink  and  Fisheries  Reports,  to  be  soon 
published. 

The  name,  in  combination  with  a  qualifying  prefix,  is 
also  popularly  applied,  in  addition  to  other  marine  species 
of  Astacidie,  to  species  of  the  families  Palinuridtv  and 
Scyllaridse.  THEO.  GILL. 

Lobworm.     See  ANNELIDES. 

Local  Preachers,  an  order  of  lay  preachers  in  Meth- 
odism, much  more  numerous  than  its  regular  or  "itiner- 
ant" ministry  throughout  the  denomination.  In  the  U.  S. 
they  number  about  22,000.  The  order  was  established  by 
Wesley  early  in  the  history  of  the  Methodistic  movement, 
and  its  members  have  become  historically  important  as  the 
founders  of  the  denomination  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  Australia,  and  Africa.  They  are  laymen,  engaged 
in  secular  life,  but  having  natural  or  acquired  gifts  for 
public  discourse,  and  devoting  their  Sundays  to  preaching, 
mostly  in  poor  or  incipient  churches.  In  large  cities,  es- 
pecially in  England,  their  weekly  appointments  are  sys- 
tematically arranged  ami  published  quarterly  on  a  printed 
plan.  They  are  formally  "licensed,"  and  many  of  them 
arc  ordained,  in  order  that  they  may  assist  the  regular 
clergy  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  they 
are  all  amenable  to  the  quarterly  and  district  conferences 
of  the  Church.  They  have,  in  most  countries,  "local 
preachers'  associations."  In  England  they  publish  The 
Loc.nl  Preachers'  Magazine.  In  the  11.  S.  many  local 
preachers  have  been  eminent  for  talent  and  usefulness. 
The  regular  or  travelling  ministry  has  always  been  re- 
cruited from  their  ranks  ;  in  fact,  no  candidate  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  annual  conference  on  the  regular  pastorate 
unless  first  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.  ABEL  STKVENS. 

Loca'na,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Turin,  sit- 
uated in  a  strikingly  wild  valley  of  the  same  name.  Pop. 
in  1874,  5784. 

Lochapo'ka,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lee  co.,  Ala.,  on  the 
Western  K.  R.  Pop.  3456. 

Loches,  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre- 
et- Loire,  on  the  Indre.  Its  castle  was  the  royal  residence 
of  several  kings  of  France,  and  was  used  by  Louis  XI.  as 
a  state  prison,  and  witnessed  as  such  the  most  horrible 
atrocities.  It  is  now  a  departmental  prison.  Near  it,  in 
1409,  Agnes  Sorel  was  born,  and  her  tomb  is  in  the  chapel 
of  the  sub-prefecture.  Pop.  5267. 
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I.orhlrv  Vn,  a  castle  on  an  island  in  Lake  Leven,  Kife- 
sbire,  Scotland,  in. (id   as   tin-   place    where    Mary  o,ueen   of 
Scots  was  Imprisoned  from  July,  1607,  until  her  • 
May  ~2.  l.~>os. 

Lochleven,  post  tp.  of  Luncnburg  co.,  Va.    Pop.  ir.M, 

l.och  n.'un,  tp.  of  Brown  co.,  Kan.      Pop.  !<M. 

l,orli  I:MH-  'Kr,,n{\i:  A.I,  h.  at  Middletown,  Armagh, 
Troluti'l.  Aug.  -1*.  lS2ii.  While  pursuing  his  academic 
coiir-e  in  iSlti  lit-  indulged  in  a  popular  a.-senihly  in  -ndi 
violent  denunciation-  against  tin-  Kngli-h  authorities  that 
his  father  thought  it  advisable  to  place  him  beyond  tin* 
reach  of  pros ' -cut  ion,  and  accordingly  sent  him  to  \  «  w 
York,  whore  lie  arrived  Pec.  li  I .  1M(>.  Not  tarrying  (here 
long,  hi-  made  his  way  to  Athens,  <iu.  The  elegance  and  elo- 
quence nf  a  tempera •  addn--.-  delhi-n-d  hy  him  won  the 

admiration  of  the.  late  Joseph  Henry  Luinpkin,  chief-justice 
of  the  State,  who  urged  the  boy-orator,  then  a  elerk  in  a 
drug  store,  to  study  law,  promising  him  assistance.  By 
•  lint  of  labor  at  night  he  soon  mastered  his  task,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  full  term  of  IM'.t.  With  a  few 
hooks  and  scanty  DMtU  li"  opened  ;m  »fio«  at  Savannah 
Mar..  iS'di,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  lie  moved  to 
Macon,  where  ho  formed  u  professional  connection  with 
Henry  <i.  Lamar,  an  ahlo  and  prominent  lawyer,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married.  His  rise  at  the  bar  was  rapid 
and  brilliant.  In  Sept..  I  sil  I .  he  was  promoted  to  the 
beneh  of  the  Maeun  circuit,  to  wliieh  position  he  was  twice 
afterwards  elected  by  the  legislature,  but  resigned  in  1865. 
He  then  removed  to  Atlanta,  and  in  Aug.,  l*<7i*,  upon  the 
replies:  of  the  liar,  was  appointed  judge  of  that  circuit; 
in  Jan.,  1*71,  was  appointed  dnef-jnstieo  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  but  resigned  in  December  "f  the  same 
year,  and  resumed  practice  at  the  bar.  Many  of  his 
speeches,  addresses,  and  orations  ha\e  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  generally  circulated,  and  greatly  admired 
for  their  classic  taste  and  beautiful  imagery  in  illustra- 
tion. A.  11.  SlKl'HKNS. 

Lock  [from  the  Ang.-Sax.  /or],  a  piece  of  machinery 
provided  with  a  spring  and  bolt  for  receiving  and  corre- 
sponding to  a  key.  the  two  together  serving  to  fasten  doors, 
chests,  drawers,  and  the  like.  That  locks  and  keys  were 
used  by  the  ancients  is  attested  by  many  writers.  The 
Mgyprians,  according  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  used 
wooden  locks  and  iron  keys;  a  specimen  of  the  latter  ho 
picked  up  utnong  the  tombs  at  Thebes.  It  is  described  aa 
a  straight  shank  five  inches  long,  with  a  bar  at  right  angles 
with  it,  on  which  were  three  or  more  projecting  teeth.  At 
the  upper  extremity  was  a  ring  which  served  as  a  handle. 
So  far  baek  as  the  commencement  of  Jewish  history  keys 
are  mentioned,  and  in  Judges  iii.  23-25,  where  the  residence 
of  Kglon,  king  of  Moab,  is  described,  we  find  that  the  doors 
of  the  summer  parlor  were  locked  by  Ehud,  and  that  sub- 
sequently the  servant  took  a  key  and  opened  them.  The 
most  remarkable  lock  of  ancient  times  was  the  Egyptian 
pin-lock,  which  consisted  of  a  wooden  case  fastened  to  a 
door,  having  a  bolt  passing  horizontally  through  a  cavity 
within  it.  In  that  part  of  the  case  immediately  above  the 
bolt  were  several  small  cells,  each  containing  a  pin,  and  in 
the  top  of  the  bolt  under  these  pins  was  an  equal  number 
of  holes.  The  effect  of  the  construction  was  that  when 
properly  arranged  the  pins  fell  into  the  holes  in  the  bolt 
and  fastened  it  in  the  lock-case.  In  the  exposed  end  of 
the  bolt  was  a  cavity,  extending  slightly  beyond  the  holes 
occupied  by  the  pins,  into  which  the  key  was  thrust.  The 
latter  was  a  piece  of  wood  with  pins  arranged  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  those  in  the  lock,  and  projecting  upward  aa 
far  as  the  upper  surface  of  the  bolt.  So,  when  the  kev  was 
nut  into  the  cavity  and  pressed  upward,  its  pins  filled  the 
nolcs  in  the  bolt,  and  by  so  doing  pushed  up  those  which 
had  fallen  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lock-case.  Thus,  the 
bolt  could  be  withdrawn,  us  the  pins  were  raised  into  their 
cells  and  all  obstruction  was  removed.  Locks  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  in  use  in  the  Faroe  Islands  for  centime-:. 
The  Romans  not  only  had  locks  and  keys,  but  it  i-  e\  ident, 
from  specimens  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere,  that 
warded  locks  were  known  to  them;  many  keys  whose  con- 
struction points  to  this  conclusion  have  been  di-"overed 
both  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  Chinese  have 
shown  considerable  aptitude  for  lockmnking,  and  some  of  ( 
their  wooden  constructions  embody  the  prineiple  ,,n  which 
the  celebrated  Brainah  lock  u  ,'  'ut  100  years  ugn. 

A  modern  lock  to  he  of  practical  service  needs  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  mechanical  art.  As  inventions  of  new  com- 
plication  of  tumblers  or  wards  or  -prints  ha\  e  appeared. 
so  ha?  the  ingenuity  of  man  discovered  the  means  of  tri-  ! 
nmphing  over  the  obstacles,  or,  in  other  word-1,  of  picking 
almost  every  lock  that  h:i-  Keen  invented.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  a  perfect  luck  are  numerous  und  ii"t  ea-y  to  define. 
An  authority  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Nicholson,  has.  ho«e\er, 
summed  them  up  succinctly  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
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that  certain  parts  of  the  lock  should  be  variable  in  position 
t  hron  t'h  a  great  number  of  romhi nations  one  only  of  ulndi 
should  allow  the  lock   to   be  opened  or  chut;   i . '_'  I  that  this 
last-men!  iMii-'d  combination  nhould  be  vaitable  at  lie 
sure  of  the  po  — .  ,  :r    it   >hould   not  be  possible, 

after  the  lock  is  closed  and  the  con;  l,  for 

any  one,  not  even  the  maker  of  the  lock,  to  discover  by 
any  examination  what  may  be  the  proper  niluation  of  the 
parts  required  in  open  t  he  1',,-k  ;  {  1  i  that  trial*;  of  this  kind 
-honld  not  be  cap:. LI.'  ot  injuring  the  lock:  (5)  that  it 
should  absolutely  require  no  key.  and  be  as  easily  opened 
in  th"  dark  as  in  the  light  ;  (  o )  that  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting ;"  )\,  and  by  a  process  us  simple  us  u  e.nri 
mon  lock,  either  with  or  without  a  key.  as  may  be  de-ired  ; 

( 7  )  that  the  keyhole  !„•  .lelmd.''!.  <• '.'ali-d.  OF  iDAOOl  —iblr  ; 

(8)   that    the    key    may    be   used    bv   a  stranger   without    his 

knowing,  <>r  being  abb-  to  discover,  the  adopted   nb'um- 

tion  ;  (9j  thul  the  key  i,e  capable  of  adjustment  to  all  the 
variations  of  the  lock,  and  yet  b-  limpid)  iHM  that  the 
lock  -linuld  not  be  liable  to  be  taken  off  and  examined. 
whether  the  receptacle  ,.|,t  \ty  OIIO 

who  knows  the  adopted  combination. 

Into  iin  explanation  of  all  the  terma  applied  by  lock- 
smiths to  their  wares  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter.  The  duet' 
distinctions  between  the  best  known  locks,  however,  are 
not  out  of  place.  Locks  for  drawers,  chests,  and  the  like 
are  constructed  to  open  on  one  aide  only,  and  are  titted  with 
ke\s  made  with  a  pipe  to  slip  on  and  turn  on  a  pin  called 
the  tlrilf-ftin.  But  what  are  called  intitir  and  '.m*;*!,  i 
fixed  to  doors  which  have  to  be  locked  SOUL-MUM-  on  one 
side  und  sometimes  on  the  other,  have  solid  keys  with  stems 
thicker  than  the  flat  part,  so  as  to  form  an  axis  fitting  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  keyhole.  Keys  for  this  kind  of  lock 
must  be  symmetrical,  or  alike  on  each  side  of  a  line  th  . 
their  middle,  in  order  to  fit  theh.ek  either  way.  Lock-  plaeed 
on  outer  doors  arc  generally  known  aa  *tm'k  locks;  tho-e 
on  chamber  doors  are  called  tpriny  locks,  and  when  a  lock 
is  hidden  in  the  thickness  of  the  wood  to  which  it  is  fast- 
ened it  is  called  a  mortice  lock.  Locks  on  the  out.-ide  of 
-lour-  are  known  as  irmt-t-im  A. <•/.-*  und  hi-n*H-<-nH<  /'„•/.•*.  The 

locks  that  are  most  used  nowadays  are  variations  on  the 
old  warded  and  tumbler  locks,  the  puzzle  or  letter  locks 
being  almost  entirely  out  of  dale.  The  latter  attracted 
much  attention  before  the  invention  hy  Mr.  Hramah  was 
effected,  and  as  early  as  the  days  in  which  lleaumont  and 
Fletcher  flourished  mention  is  made  of  letter  locks  in  the 
play  of  the  .\nl,l,-  11»  ml, -mint.  Those  locks  could  only  be 
opened  by  setting  a  number  of  rings  to  a  certain  combina- 
tion of  letters,  so  that  no  one  who  was  not  in  possession  of 
the  secret  was  able  to  open  the  lock:  hence  the  term  jtuzzlf- 
/<"'/.-.  This  combination  was  at  first  fixed  and  could  not  be 
changed.  Subsequently,  the  rings  were  made  double,  the 
inner  one  having  the  notch  in  it  which  the  bolt  had  to  pass, 
and  the  outer  one  capable  of  being  fitted  on  to  the  inner  in 
any  position,  by  unscrewing  some  part  of  the  lock,  BO  that 
the  rings  might  be  set  to  any  combination  ut  pleasure. 
Locks  of  this  kind  are  insecure,  because  the  pressure  of  the 
bolt  can  be  felt  on  some  of  the  rings  more  (ban  on  the 
others,  ond  our  own  countryman,  Mr.  Hobbs,  lm.«  declared 
that  wherever  that  is  the  case  the  lock  can  be  picked.  The 
same  gentleman  opened  a  dial  lock  at  Liverpool  in  a  tew 
minutes,  and  :it  the  <Jrrar  Exhibition  in  London  in  1V-I. 
he  opened  a  French  lock  and  set  it  to  a  new  combination, 
so  that  the  exhibitor  himself  was  unable  to  open  it.  The 
rea-ons  for  the  unpopularity  of  the  puzzle,  letter,  or  dial 
locks,  which  are  all  three  akin,  are  obvious  :  they  are  difficult 
to  handle,  and  the  dnnger  of  forgetting  the  word  which  sets 
the  combination  is  always  imminent.  The  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  of  France  took  great  delight  in  experimenting 
on  looks  of  tht"  kind  and  others,  whence  the  saving,  "  He 
is  a  capital  locksmith,  but  a  very  bud  king." 

In  ordinary  locks  the  bolt  shoots  out  to  catch  in  some 
kind  of  staple  or  box,  or  a  staple  enters  a  hole  in  the  edge 
of  the  lock,  and  i*  then  acted  upon  by  the  bolt.  The  key 
enters  its  receptacle,  and  the  shaft  acts  as  a  pivot  around 
which  the  web  or  flat  part  of  the  key  may  move.  Thus, 
the  web  acts  upon  the  bolt:  the  k*-y  impels  it  one  way. 
certain  springs  act  upon  it  in  another,  and  the  balance  be- 
tween the  two  fors*s  determines  the  locking  or  unlocking 
of  the  bolt.  In  order  to  render  the  opening  of  the  lock 
difficult  without  the  right  key.  pice.--  ot  i>  -tired 

to  the  inner  Mirfuce  of  the  Jock  to  obstruci  -s  of 

the  key  unless  the  latter  be  provided  with  open  spaces 
which  will  cause  the  key  to  clear  the  obstruction.  These 

of  metal  arc  called  «-«/•*/*.    The  shape  of  tin-"1 
is   not,  however,  difficult    to   discover.      TI.  into 

the  hole  of  a  blank   key— that    is.  u   key  without  wards — 

d    with   wax,  and   the   sul»''ijnrnt    tiling  of  the 
where  the  obstructions  in  the  lock  have  made  murks  in  the 
wax,  are  sufficient  for  the  provision  of  a  key  capable  of 
opening  the  securest  of  warded  lucks.     Moreover,  what  are 
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known  as  skeleton  key»,  used  by  burglars  with  considerable 
profit,  arc  sufficient  ibr  the  opening  of  locks  of  this  kind. 
These  skeleton!  are  not  cut  into  the  form  of  the  wards,  hut 
have  simply  a  blank  space  through  which  the  wards  may 
pass,  the  only  part  of  the  key  that  docs  any  work  being  the 
edge  farthest  from  the  pipe.  This  is  the  theory  of  the 
mintter  key,  by  which  one  key  may  be  made  to  open  any 
number  (if  locks  variously  warded,  Bueh  as  is  used  by  the 
superintendent  in  large  manufactories,  asylums,  and  hos- 
pitals. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  formation  of  our 
best  modern  locks  is  the  tumbler  or  lever,  which  falls  into 
the  bolt  and  prevents  it  from  being  shot  until  it  has  been 
raised  or  released  by  the  action  of  the  key.  The  sin'jle- 
tiimliler  lock  has  a  tumbler  turning  on  a  pivot  with  a  square 
pin,  which  drops  into  a  notch  in  the  bolt  when  it  is  either 
open  or  shut,  so  that  before  the  bolt  can  move  the  tumbler 
must  be  lifted  by  tho  key.  The  origin  of  the  tumbler  has 
never  accurately  been  traced,  but  more  than  a  century  ago 
it  is  clear  that  the  system  was  known  in  France;  however, 
in  the  year  1778  was  patented  liarron's  lock,  which  may  be 
justly  described  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  modern  im- 
provements in  lockmaking.  In  the  ordinary  tumbler  locks 
the  lock  could  be  opened  if  the  tumbler  were  raised  suffi- 
ciently high  to  allow  tho  bolt  to  work,  but  Barron'a  lock 
rendered  the  bolt  immovable  if  the  tumbler  were  raised 
either  not  sufficiently  high  or  too  high.  Moreover,  the  lock 
-M-il  two  tumblers,  instead  of  one,  which  added  greatly 
to  tho  security  of  the  structure.  The  bolt  has  in  its  middle 
a  "gating, "or  open  slit,  notched  on  both  edges,  the  notches 
being  fitted  for  the  reception  of  studs  fixed  to  the  tumblers. 
If  the  studs  of  the  tumblers  rest  in  the  lower  notches,  they 
require  to  be  elevated  to  the  general  level  of  the  gating  be- 
fore the  bolt  can  be  moved ;  whilst  if  the  tumblers  are 
raised  too  high,  the  studs  will  enter  the  upper  notches  and 
prevent  the  shooting  of  the  bolt.  The  lower  edge  of  each 
tumbler  is  acted  on  by  the  steps  of  the  key  during  its  cir- 
cular movement,  tho  leverage  of  the  key  being  so  adjusted 
as  to  raise  the  tumbler  to  the  desired  height.  Ten  years 
after  tho  patenting  of  liarron's  lock,  Mr.  Joseph  Bramah, 
the  inventor  of  the  hydraulic  press,  brought  out  a  lock 
which  differed  very  considerably  from  those  which  had 
gone  before  it.  Its  chief  peculiarities  are  a  barrel  or  cylin- 
der, the  absence  of  fixed  wards  and  of  tumblers  working 
on  a  pivot  at  one  end,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
sliders.  Tho  body  of  a  Bramah,  according  to  Mr.  Hobbs, 
may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  barrels,  the  outside 
one  fixed,  and  the  inner  rotating  within  it.  The  inner  bar- 
rel has  a  projecting  stud,  which,  while  the  barrel  is  rotating, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  bolt  in  such  a  way  as  to  shoot  or 
lock  it.  Thus,  the  stud  serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  bit 
of  an  ordinary  key,  rendering  the  construction  of  a  bit  to 
tho  bramah  unnecessary.  When  the  barrel  is  made  to 
rotate  to  the  right  or  left  tho  bolt  can  be  locked  or  un- 
locked, and  the  rotation  is  effected  by  means  of  sliders 
which  correspond  to  the  tumbleri  of  Barren's  invention. 
Mr.  Bramah  published  a  treatise  in  which  ho  modestly  de- 
clared that  his  lock  entailed  such  security  that  it  was  not 
within  the  range  of  art  to  produce  a  key  or  other  instru- 
ment by  which  a  lock  on  his  principle  could  be  opened. 
However,  in  1851,  Mr.  Hobbs  of  Boston  proved  the  fallacy 
of  this  declaration  by  picking  a  Bramah  by  means  of  the 
tentative  process,  which  will  be  described  immediately. 
The  Bramah  lock,  in  its  improved  form,  however,  is  one 
of  the  safest  locks  that  can  be  used,  though  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  as  the  patent  has  expired  years  ago,  many 
imitations  are  in  tho  market  which  may  be  picked  as  easily 
as  the  old  warded  lock.  The  principles  of  the  invention 
may  be  briefly  worded :  Mr.  Bramah  rejected  the  use  of 
fixed  wards,  using  instead  movable  guards  or  sliders.  The 
number  of  these  sliders  varied  from  four  to  six  and  eight. 
As  no  wards  were  used,  the  key  was  smaller  and  easier  to 
be  carried,  and  moreover  the  smallness  of  the  keyhole  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  safety  of  the  lock.  In 
1818,  Mr.  Chubb  of  London  patented  his  celebrated  lock, 
which  ever  since  that  date  has  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
It  consists  of  Barren's  tumblers  more  or  less  numerous, 
with  few  or  no  fixed  wards,  and  without  false  notches.  It 
contains  at  least  six  double-acting  tumblers,  all  of  which 
must  be  raised  to  a  certain  height  before  the  bolt  can  pass. 
The  most  captivating  point  about  Chubb's  locks  was,  how- 
ever, the  detector,  consisting  of  a  lever  which,  if  any  undue 
elevation  was  given  to  the  tumblers  in  an  attempt  to  pick 
the  lock  by  means  of  a  false  key,  caught  in  and  detained 
the  bolt  until  with  a  twist  of  the  proper  key  it  could  be  re- 
leased. This  iletectnr  as  at  first  constituted,  however,  was 
utilized  by  Mr.  Hobbs  of  Boston  as  a  means  of  picking  the 
lock  by  the  "tentative"  process  described  in  the  Encyclo- 
pfr'Un  llritttnnicn  many  years  ago,  but  entirely  forgotten 
until  revived  by  American  locksmiths.  The  process  con- 
sists of  moving  one  tumbler  at  a  time  by  means  of  some 


instrument,  and  ascertaining  by  touch  when  the  stump  is 
opposite  the  "  gating."  As  Mr.  Hobbs  proved,  the  fact  is 
easily  made  known,  and  as  each  tumbler  is  held  in  its  place 
until  the  whole  number  are  free,  the  bolt  is  at  last  easily 
moved.  At  the  date  of  the  invention  Chubb's  locks  enjoyed 
considerable  notoriety,  especially  after  the  attempt  made  by 
a  convict  at  Portsmouth  dockyard  to  pick  a  lock  made  by 
the  firm.  The  convict  had  been  a  locktnaker,  and  he  was  of- 
fered a  free  pardon  from  the  government  and  £100  from  Mr. 
Chubb  if  he  succeeded  in  opening  the  lock.  The  necessary 
tools  were  supplied  him,  but  after  three  months'  trial,  dur- 
ing which  the  detector  was  constantly  overlifted,  he  gave 
up  the  attempt,  stating  that  Chubb's  were  the  securest 
locks  he  had  seen,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to 
pick  them  with  false  instruments.  The  convict,  however, 
was  beaten  in  his  own  work  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  used  the 
detei-ior  to  indicate  just  the  necessary  height  to  which  each 
tumbler  must  be  raised. 

In  the  year  18.'!!  a  system  of  clockwork  was  introduced 
as  a  feature  in  lockmaking  by  a  Mr.  Rutherford,  a  bank 
agent  of  Jedburgh,  Scotland.  The  clockwork  regulated 
the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  lock  could  bo 
opened  by  its  key.  The  object  was  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  lock  during  a  journey  or  until  the  bag  or  box  was  con- 
veyed to  a  certain  locality.  When  the  lock  is  used  for  boxes 
or  anything  portable,  the  clockwork  must  be  regulated  by 
a  spring;  when  it  is  fixed  to  safes  and  tho  like,  a  descend- 
ing weight  and  pendulum  can  be  used.  The  bolt  is  pre- 
vented from  moving  by  a  circular  stop-plate  fixed  with  a 
notch  in  its  rim.  The  stop-plate  works  round  by  clock- 
work, and  until  the  notch  is  opposite  to  the  bolt  the  latter 
cannot  be  shot  backward  or  forward.  The  plate  may  be 
made  to  rotate  either  slowly  or  quickly,  so  that  a  lock  may 
be  regulated  so  as  to  open  so  many  hours  or  minutes  after 
it  has  been  locked.  In  ls::0,  Mr.  Meighan  invented  an 
alarum  lock,  in  which  the  bell  was  placed  inside  the  lock 
itself,  but  the  invention  docs  not  appear  to  have  attained 
any  great  degree  of  popularity.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1841  that  an  invention  in  this  country  created  a  stir  in  the 
art  of  lockmaking.  In  that  year  Dr.  Andrews  of  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  brought  out  an  instrument  afterwards  known 
as  the  ''permutation"  lock.  The  principle  of  this  inven- 
tion consists  in  the  use  of  rings  attached  to  the  key,  which 
may  cause  an  almost  endless  variety  of  changes.  When 
the  bolt  is  turned  tho  lock  may  not  be  moved  except  by 
the  same  combination  of  rings  upon  tho  key.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  system  are  obvious;  the  internal  mechanism 
of  tho  lock  is  changeable  at  pleasure,  so  that  even  if  tho 
key  be  obtained  possession  of  for  a  few  minutes,  and  an 
impression  taken,  the  owner  subsequently  may  be  able  by 
a  fresh  adjustment  of  tho  rings  to  change  the  whole  con- 
struction of  tho  key.  The  lock  is  furnished  with  tumblers 
and  a  detector.  On  the  same  principle  Mr.  Newall  of  New 
York  invented  a  "permutation"  lock  of  a  rather  more 
complicated  nature,  with  two  sets  of  tumblers,  instead  of  a 
twofold  movement  to  each  tumbler.  These  tumblers  were 
called  primary  and  secondary,  and  effectually  doubled  tho 
capacities  of  the  keys.  Dr.  Andrews's  lock  succumbed  to 
Mr.  Newall's  picking,  and  the  last-mentioned  lock  was 
picked  by  Mr.  Pettit,  who  accepted  Mr.  Newall's  offer  of 
$000  to  any  one  who  could  pick  his  lock.  By  no  means 
discouraged,  the  inventor  went  to  work  to  find  out  how  to 
keep  the  interior  of  the  look  from  view  and  the  inser- 
tion of  delicate  instruments,  and  the  result,  not  without 
many  suggestions  and  additions,  however,  was  the  patent- 
ing of  the  famous  lock  concealed  from  view  called  tho 
"Parautoptic."  This  famous  and  complicated  piece  of 
mechanism  went  through  various  stages,  in  one  of  which  it 
was  picked  by  the  "smoke"  process.  A  smoky  flame  in- 
troduced into  the  lock  will  leave  a  smutty  deposit  on  the 
outer  edges  of  the  tumblers,  which  will  be  removed  by  the 
bits  of  a  key  if  inserted  immediately  afterwards.  A  light 
is  then  thrown  into  the  lock  by  means  of  a  mirror,  the  key- 
marks  become  visible,  and  a  false  key  may  easily  be  made. 
In  1847  tho  Parautoptic  in  its  completed  form  was  exhib- 
ited in  Vienna,  where  it  gained  for  its  owners  the  honor 
of  a  gold  medal,  and  in  ISol  the  lock  was  patented  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  introduced  to  the  commercial  world  by  Mr. 
Hobbs.  That  year  was  famous  in  the  history  of  lockmak- 
ing, and  Mr.  Hobbs  was  undoubtedly  the  hero  of  the  hour. 
At  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  he  declared  to  sev- 
eral scientific  men  that  all  locks  manufactured  up  to  that 
date  in  England  were  easy  to  pick,  and  to  prove  his  words 
ho  opened  one  of  Chubb's  detector  locks  in  a  few  minutes. 
As  the  fairness  of  the  experiment  was  called  into  question, 
Mr.  Hobbs  made  another  trial  on  a  Chubb  lock  in  a  private 
house  before  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and  picked  the  lock 
in  the  space  of  twenty-five  minutes.  Having  vanquished 
Chubb,  Mr.  Hobbs  now  turned  his  attention  to  Bramah, 
which  firm  had  exhibited  for  many  years  in  their  estab- 
lishment a  patent  padlock  with  the  offer  of  200  guineas  to 
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the  artist  who  could  make  an  instrument  which  would  open 
it.  Arbitrators  wen-  appointed,  ainl  Mr.  llol.l.-  conin. 
operations  on  .Inly  -I,  and  on  Aug.  '2'J  exhihited  the  lock 
(t|i.-n  to  the  arbitrators.  Having  accomplished  tli 
Mr.  Hohhs  offered  the  same  reward  to  any  our  who  would 
pick  Xewall's  I'anintopl  ie,  and  the  challenge  was  ac.-cj.tt  -.1 
by  Mr.  (turluitt  of  London,  who,  however,  tatle.l  to 
plish  Ins  purpose  within  the  period  prcsci -ilicd.  tliirl y  days. 
Thus  the.  supremacy  ol'  American  locks  was  fully  MtabUlbtd 
at  that  date,  although  in  IS...")  Mr.  I, inns  Yale, Jr., of  1'hila- 
delphia,  succeeded  in  picking  'In-  I'araiitoptie,  hy  means 
of  the  impression  process.  Thai  gentleman  ile, 'hired  tliat 
as  long  us  tin-  key  is  of  "  winded  "  form,  and  in  its  us.e  rubs 
an  impression  on  the  tumblers,  nil  the  paraufuptic  locks 
can  he  picked.  1'revioun  to  this  dale  .Mr.  Yaie  had  in 
vented  an  instrument  called  the  "  magic  "  loek.  In  this 
extraordinary  invention  the  hits  of  the  key  are  attached  to 
the  shaft,  and  seem  to  he  part  of  the  same  piece;  when, 
however,  the  key  is  thrust  into  the  look,  they  are  picked 
lip  hy  a  piu  which  enters  the  centre  of  the  shaft  through 
them.  When  the  shaft  is  turned,  a  number  of  wheels  are 
set  in  motion  which  separate  the  hits  from  the  shaft,  and 
carry  them  into  the  interior  of  the  lock,  at  the  same  time 
the  wheels  close  up  the  keyhole  with  a  solid  block  whilst 
the  bits  are  arranging  the  tumblers  for  the  drawing  of  the 
bolt.  Neither  the  ••  tentati\  e  "  nor  the  •'  smoking  "  nor  the 
'•impression"  process  has  succeeded  in  picking  the  "mag- 
ic "  lock,  which  has  received  well-merited  praise  from  Eng- 
lish locksmiths. 

Perhaps  the  best  English  lock  is  that  invented  by  Mr. 
E.  R.  Denison,  Q.  0.,  which  Mr.  Hobhs  declared  to  be  the 
only  lock  of  English  invention  secure  against  any  known 
method  of  picking.  This  lock  appeared  in  Is.'iL',  but  was 
not  patented,  as  the  inventor  held  that  patents  are  an  ob- 
struction to  the  progress  of  science,  anil  waste  on  the  whole 
more  than  they  gain  for  real  inventors.  The  advantages 
of  the  Denison  lock  are  obvious.  It  has  largo  and  strong 
works,  with  a  keyhole  so  narrow  that  no  instrument  strong 
enough  to  injure  the  loek  can  be  introduced,  nor  a  rcfleeior 
to  observe  the  bellies  of  the  tumblers.  The  holt  is  not  only 
shot  by  turning  a  handle,  hut  also  locked  without  using  a 
key.  It  cannot,  however,  be  opened  without,  a  key.  Not- 
withstanding its  many  virtues,  however,  the  Denison  lock 
has  never  found  great  favor  in  Kngland,  as  the  improved 
Chubb  looks  still  hold  their  popularity.  Since  Mr.  Hobbs 
proved  that  the  detector  in  a  Chubb  lock  nfl'orded  guidance 
to  a  person  attempting  to  pick  it,  the  English  firm  has  ob- 
viated the  difficulty  by  giving  the  tumblers  an  unequal 
bearing,  so  that  if  a  lock-picker  feels  the  obstruction  of  the 
detector  he  cannot  tell  whether  the  tumbler  which  he  is 
lifting  be  raised  too  high  or  too  low.  Since  the  year  of  the 
lock-controversy  (1851 )  American  locksmiths  have  sustain- 
ed the  reputation  ga.ined  at  that  era  so  memorable  in  the 
history  of  lockmaking :  hut,  although  the  number  of  pat- 
ents taken  out  since  that  date  is  great,  the  inventions  are 
not  of  sufficient  novelty  to  need  detailed  description.  Since 
the  year  1851  no  less  than  270  locks  have  been  patented  in 
London  alone.  W.  J.  Dixox. 

Lock'bonrne,  post-v.  of  Hamilton  tp.,  Franklin  co., 
0.,  11  miles  S.  E.  of  Columbus,  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal.  Pop.  281. 

Locke,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  of  v. 
107  ;  of  tp.  SM>. 

Locke,  post-tp.  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1115. 
Locke,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Southern  Central  U.  R.,  21  miles  8.  of  Auburn,  has  manu- 
factures of  importance.  Pop.  1077. 
Locke,  tp.  of  Kowan  oo.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1119. 
Locke  (DAVID  Koss),  better  known  under  his  nnm-dt- 
ftlume  of  "  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,"  b.  at  Vestal,  Brooms  oo., 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  L'O,  ls:i:: ;  learned  printing  in  the  office  of  the 
Cortland  Democrat;  was  successively  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Plymouth  (0.)  Adrerti*,,-,  the  Mansfield  (0.)  Her- 
ald, the  Bucyrus  Journal,  and  the  Findlay  (0.)  */e^er«oH/«?i, 
and  editor  of  the  Toledo  Ill'idr.  In  I  stjrt  he  began  to  pub- 
lish his  "  Nasby  "  letters,  several  series  of  which  have  ap- 
peared in  book-form.  He  is  the  author  of  many  political 
pamphlets.  His  latest  production  is  The  Mural*  »/  Abou 
ben  Adhem  (1875). 

Locke,  and  his  Philosophy.  I.  The  distinguished 
English  philosopher,  JOHN  LIH  KK,  was  b.  at  Wrington, 
Somersetshire,  Aug.  29, 1032.  His  first  studies  were  pursued 
at  Westminster  College,  London.  In  16 il  he  became  a 
member  of  Christ's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  resided  till 
1H81.  Here  his  mind  received  that  bent  which  gave  him 
his  subsequent  renown  as  a  philosopher.  It  w-a<  partly 
from  the  reading  of  Descartes,  whose  clearness  of  exposi- 
tion Locke,  without  accepting  his  views,  greatly  admired, 
BO  in  contrast  with  the  crude  instructions  of  the  university, 


and  who  must  thus  receive  tin  merit  of  preparing  against 
in  in  sell  his  tii'i-t  not<<!  a<l  versary.  But  it  was  iu  part,  and 
v.  the  influence  of  a  discussion  with  five  or  six  itu- 
i-iji-  in  hi-  rooms  at  Oxford,  when,  as  he  says,  thu  thought 
came  to  his  mind  that  the  only  sure  ground  of  harmony  in 
judgment  must  he  found  in  a  preliminary  delermie 
of  ttie  possibilities  of  the  human  muni.  This  ••  ihnu^ht," 
which  became  the  Entnif,  was  taken  up  and  laid  aside,  and 
written  upon  at  intervals  through  a  period  of  more  than 
t unit  v  years,  and  only  finished  in  Ids7.  In  loilt,  1 
was  secretary  ol  legation  at  Merlin;  in  IliliT  he  I.e. -1111.-  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Ashley,  afterward-  earl  of  Shaft  e-hury, 
who.  in  gratitude  for  medical  advice  thought  to  have  HTM 
his  lordship's  life,  received  the  young  philosopher  as  a 
member  for  a  mini  ily.  During  this 

time   he   ili:  .n  of  Shafleshnry's   son,  and 

that  of  his  grandson,  who  hecume  the  elegant  philosophical 
writer  in  (Jiieen  Anne's  reign.  Locke  was  brought,  through 
his  friend  and  patron,  into  the  society  of  Buckingham, 
Halifax,  and  other  distinguished  men.  When  Sliaftesbury 
became  lord  chancellor  he  ga\e  to  him  the  office  of  the 
presentation  of  benefices.  But  both  soon  fell  into  dis- 
favor, and  from  1 ')7.'  to  1678,  Locke  wa-  in  France,  mainly 
at  Montpellier  with  Herbert,  later  earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  A'««<iy,  having  also  free  inter- 
course with  men  of  eminence  at  Paris.  From  Itiv,  to 
li'.ss,un  account  of  the  state  of  his  own  country,  he  deemed 
it  wise  again  to  reside  abroad.  The  revolution  of  li'.s-s 
enabled  him  to  return  from  Holland  to  England,  where  he 
tilled  several  civil  offices,  and  had  others  proffered,  which 
on  account  of  age  and  ill  health  he  declined.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  minis- 
tered to  by  Lady  Masham.  a  daughter  of  Ralph  Cudworth. 
D.  at  Oates,  a  firm  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  Oct. 
L'S.  1701. 

II.  TUB  PHILOSOPHY  OF  LOCKE. — 1.  Reason*  for  iti 
'//••  'it  l'"/i» liti-ih/  -aid  Influence. — The  Etlay  an  the  //«.,..»,( 
Utuhrttmding,  which  contains  Locke's  system,  did  not 
appear  in  London  until  1690.  But  four  editions,  revised 
by  the  author,  were  issued  before  his  death,  and  a  fifth, 
with  his  last  emendation-,  the  year  after,  a  tenth  in  17:11, 
and  the  thirteenth  in  1718.  Meantime  it  was  translated 
into  French,  then  becoming  the  universal  language  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  this  translation,  made  in  1700,  passed  through 
five  editions  in  fifty  years.  It  was  also  translated  into 
Latin — into  Dutch  and  German  several  times,  and  since 
into  modern  Greek.  These  various  editions  and  transla- 
tions indicate  the  popularity  and  extensive  influence  of  the 
/.'•<<"/.  As  reason*  for  this  may  be  mentioned — first,  the 
author's  publio  and  social  position,  coupled  with  the  clear- 
ness and  assurance,  if  not  always  the  self  consistency,  of 
his  utterances.  Although  wanting  the  condensation  and 
philosophic  exactness  of  such  writers  as  Kant,  his  English 
would  rank  among  the  best  prose  of  his  time;  and  his 
familiar  style,  derived  from  the  refined  society  in  which  ho 
moved,  was  a  help  to  big  popularity,  as  his  public  life  was 
already  an  introduction  to  his  authorship.  Secondly,  his 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  his 
work  on  Civil  Gnrermarat  he  advocated  the  rights  of  the 
people  against  the  arbitrary  rule  to  which  they  were  being 
subjected.  In  KiS4,  and  by  order  of  His  Majesty,  be  was 
expelled  from  his  benefice  at  Oxford,  and  was  an  exile  on 
account  of  his  too  free  opinions.  He  might  have  met  with 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  fate  if,  instead  of  being  secreted  in  Hol- 
land, he  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  king.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  William  Pcnn  proposed  to  procure 
for  him  a  pardon,  but  the  philosopher's  noble  reply  was, 
••  There  is  no  need  of  pardon  where  there  is  no  crime  or 
fault."  But  the  above  reasons,  however  powerful  as  aux- 
iliaries, would  not  suffice  hut  for  the  third — that  the  times 
favored  such  a  work.  The  psychological  field  was  not 
much  explored,  and  in  attempting  it  Locke  showed  an  in- 
dependence which  drew  attention  to  him.  At  the  same 
time,  good  men,  especially  in  England,  were  disposed  to 
accept  of  what  wag  regarded  as  authority,  and  to  assume 
that  religion  could  find  its  support  in  faith,  without  any 
help  from  philosophy,  or  even  against  it.  And  unchristian 
thinkers  found  a  support  for  their  favorite  theories  in  the 
current  and  accepted  philosophy  of  Locke.  Hence,  "to- 
wards 17. .I'."  says  Cousin,  "the  principles  of  Locke  were 
spread  through  Europe;  they  were  developed  everywhere 
else,  as  well  as  in  England."  This  would  seem  to  declare 
the  time  of  its  appearance  favorable  to  inch  a  system  as 
that  enounced  by  Locke.  "  Placed  between  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  he  forms  the  transition  from  one 
to  the  other.  In  fact,  run  over  all  the  sensualistic  philoso- 
phers of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  is  not  one  who  does 
not  inroke  the  authority  of  Loth*;  and  I  do  not  spiak 
merely  of  metaphysicians,  hut  of  moralists,  publicists,  and 
critics.  Locke  is  the  chief,  the  avowed  master  of  the  sen- 
sualistic school  of  the  last  century."  (diuin.) 
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LOCKE'S  ISLAND— LOCKWOOD'S. 


2.  What  the  Lnckian  Philosophy  is. — Its  aim  is  "to  in- 
quire  into    the  original  certainty  and    extent  of  human 
knowledge."     With  this  in  view,  the  author  strives  to  show 
(bk.  i.)  that  there  are  no  "  innate  ideas  " — ideas  being  used 
for  whatever  is  in  the  mind.     If  any  of  these  are  innate, 
then  the  expression  of  them — for  example,  "  whatever  is. 
is,"  or  "  it  is  impossible  the  same  thing  should  be  and  not 
bo" — must  be  accepted  by  all  human  beings,  not  a  child 
or  savage  excepted.     But,  it  is  said,  idiots,  children,  and 
savages  do  not  accept  them,  therefore  they  cannot  be  innate. 
Such    is    the   reasoning.       The    obstacles   thus   removed, 
the   origin  of   knowledge  is   discussed  (bk.  ii.).      Fortu- 
nately for  us,  the  author's  positions  can  be  given  concisely 
almost  in  his  own  words  :  "  Let  us  suppose  the  mind  to  be, 
as  we  say,  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any 
ideas;  how  comes  it  to  be  furnished?     Whence  lias  it  all 
the  materials  of  reason  and  knowledge?     To  this  I  answer, 
in  one  word,  from  experience ;  in  that  all   knowledge  is 
founded,   and   from    that    it    ultimately    derives    itself." 
Again  he  says — and  the  passage  is  a  fundamental  postu- 
late of  this  philosophy — "  Our  observation,  employed  either 
about  external,  sensible  objects,  or  about  the  internal  ope- 
rations of  our  own  minds,  perceived  and  reflected  on  by 
ourselves,  is  that  which  supplies  our  understandings  with 
all  the  materials  of  thinking.     These  two  are  the  fountains 
of  knowledge  from  whence  all  the  ideas  we  have,  or  can 
naturally  have,  do  spring."     These  arc  called  "  sensation  " 
and  "  reflection."     And  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
latter  must  wait  on  the  former.    "  I  see  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  soul  thinks  before  the  senses  have  furnished  it  with 
ideas  to  think  on."     That  is,  the  mind  can  only  act  upon 
what  is  given  to  it  from  without,  furnishing  nothing  original 
from  itself.     In  the  last  analysis  the  materials  of  knowledge 
are  "ideas"  of  sensation  due  to  perception. 

3.  CfiHi'itm  ti/tlii*  I'lii/i'ii'/tliy. — The  first  valid  objection 
to  it  is  its  faulty  m<  thml.     The  primary  and  essential  work 
of  the  psychologist  is  to  examine  all  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, and  In  present  no  theory  not  sustained  by  these.     In- 
stead of  this  true  method,  Locke  lays  down  a  hypothesis 
of  the  origin  of  knowledge  whi<-h   the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness do  not  sustain.    Then  in  his  treatment  of  innate  ideas 
he  virtually  assumes  rational   intuitions    as   elements   of 
knowledge  to  be  the  same  as  a  conscious  recognition  of 
propositional  truth;  e..  rj.  if  one  has  an  idea  of  existence. 
hi-  must  know  the  import  of  "  whatever  is,  is."     And  there 
is  a  constant  want  of  distinguishing  between  the  condition 
and  the  cause — between  the  chronological  condition  for  the 
development  of  rational  truth,  and  the  real  cause  of  its  ex- 
istence at  all  in  the  mind;  the  former  being  our  sensible 
connection  with  the  external  wnrld ;  the  latter,  the  original 
constitution  of  the  soul — *'.  e.  the  reason  itself.     So  in   the 
iit'tttvi-  of  it  this  philosophy  hns  no  support  for  substance 
and  real  being.     Locke's  ontology  needs  what  his  system, 
carefully  guarded  in  its  leading  postulates,  will  not  allow. 
Certain  of   his  statements,  indeed,  taken   by  themselves, 
must  involve  intuitive  truth.     Some  of  the  consequences 
deduced  from  his  hypothesis  Locke  would  deplore  as  much 
as  any  one.     But  his  immediate  followers,  instead  of  ex- 
posing and  correcting  his  radical  defect,  proceeded  to  make 
a  rigorous  application  of  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas, 
and  what  ho  calls  sensation  and  reflection  becomes,  con- 
sistently with  his  own  position,  sensation  only.     And  so, 
after  it  has  helped  Berkeley  to  eliminate  the  external  world 
from  the  sphere  of  reality,  it  enables  Hume  to  gay  that  it 
is  vain  to  look  for  reality  either  within  or  without:  accord- 
ing to  the  accepted  philosophy,  all  is  phantasm,  anil  we 
cannot  reach  substance  by  any  possibility  of  thought.     The 
legitimate  tendency  of  the  system  must  be,  and   has  been 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  skepticism  in  religion,  utilita- 
rianism in  morals,  and  materialism  in  philosophy. 

J.  R.  HEKRICK. 

Locke's  Island,  seaport  of  Shelburne  co..  Nova  Sco- 
tia, on  Ragged  Island  Bay,  has  considerable  West  India 
trade  and  fisheries.  Pop.  about  400. 

Lock'hart,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Tnd.     Pop.  1829. 

l.oclihai  t .  post-v.,  cap.  of  Caldwell  co.,  Tex.,  30  miles 
from  Austin,  has  4  churches,  a  newspaper,  flourishing 
schools,  2  hotels,  steam  saw  and  grist  mill,  a  saddle  manu- 
factory, and  Ifi  mercantile  establishments.  The  celebrated 
Lockhart  Springs  are  located  here.  Principal  business, 
farming  and  stock-raising.  Pop.  .560. 

STEEL  &  BRIDGES,  Ens.  "NEWS  ECHO." 

Lockhart  (JonN  GIBSON),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Cambusncthnn, 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1797:  studied  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity 1807-10;  graduated  from  Baltol  College,  Oxford, 
in  1817  as  bachelor  of  law;  passed  advocate  at  Edinburgh 
1816;  became  in  1817  a  contributor  to  Blaekiroml.in  which 
his  articles  were  remarkable  for  vigor  and  scholarship ; 
married  in  1820  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  was 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  London,  1826-53 ;  received 


in  1843  the  sinecure  auditorship  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall ; 
was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Noctea  Ambronana.  I),  at 
Abbotsford,  then  the  seat  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Hope 
Scott,  Nov.  25,  1854.  His  principal  works  are  Valerius 
(1821),  Adam  Blair  (1822),  Reginald  Da/ton  (1823),  and 
Matthew  Wold  (1824),  novels;  Don  Qulrnte,  with  notes 
<1822),  Spaniik  Ballads  (1824),  Life  of  Hums  (1825),  of 
Bonaparte  (1829),  and  of  Scott  (1837-30). 

Lock  Ha'ven,  city,  cap.  of  Clinton  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the  Bald  Eagle  R.  Rs.,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehamm 
River,  equidistant  between  Philadelphia  and  Erie,  has  13 
churches,  7  school-houses,  including  a  State  normal  school, 
3  newspapers,  2  national  banks,  good  waterworks,  several 
extensive  machine-shops  and  iron-foundries,  and  is  lighted 
by  gas.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber, there  being  in  the  city  limits  9  saw-mills  and  4  large 
planing-mills.  An  excellent  boom  for  the  staying  of  logs 
floating  in  the  river  is  here  located.  About  SsiflOO.OOO  feet 
of  lumber  are  annually  shipped  from  this  point.  Pop.  6986. 
J.  B.  G.  KI.NSLOE,  En.  "CLINTON  REPUBLICAN." 

Lock'ington,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Shelby  co., 
0..  near  the  Great  Miami  River  and  on  the  Miami  Canal. 
Pop.  214. 

Lockjaw.     See  TETANUS. 

Lock'land  (LOTKLAND  STATION  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Hamilton 
co.,  0.,  in  Springfield  and  Syracuse  tps.,  on  the  Cincinnati 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  and  the  Cincinnati  anil  Springfield 
R.  Rs.,  and  the  Miami  Canal,  12  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati. 
Pop.  1299. 

Lock'port,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Will  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  and  the  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal,  33  miles  from  Chicago,  has  9  churches, 
1  hotel,  2  banking-houses,  2  warehouses,  etc.,  and  the  prin- 
cipal business  is  farming.  Pop.  of  v.  1772  ;  of  tp.  3584. 
W.  H.  COOK,  E».  "  COURIER." 

Lockport9  post-v.  of  Adams  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Wabash  River  and  Canal.  Pop.  176. 

Lockport9  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Michigan  Air-line  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  1553  ;  of  tp.  3456. 

Lockport,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  and  on  the  Erie  Canal,  65 
miles  W.  of  Rochester,  18  miles  from  Niagara  Falls,  25 
niilc-s  from  Buffalo,  and  8  miles,  air-line,  from  Lake  Ontario. 
It  derives  its  name  from  a  double  tier  of  five  locks,  of  12 
feet  lift  each,  by  which  boats  arc  passed  up  and  down  the 
"mountain-ridge."  a  height  of  60  feet.  Some  35,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  pass  this  point  every  minute  during  the  season 
of  navigation,  only  one-fifth  of  which  on  account  of  lock- 
ages, the  four-fifths  in  some  part  turning  machinery  before 
reaching  the  canal-level  below.  Lockport  is  located  near 
the  geographical  centre  of  one  of  the  most  profitable  grain 
and  fruit  growing  counties  in  the  State.  There  is  received 
for  apples  alone  from  $1,000,000  to  81,750,000  annually. 
It  has  important  manufacturing  interests,  including  the 
Holly  Company,  which  employs  300  skilled  mechanics  in 
constructing  the  Holly  waterworks,  now  in  use  in  more 
than  60  cities  and  villages  in  the  Union:  also  manufac- 
tures of  engines  and  steam-dredges,  self-centring  turning- 
lathes,  tackle-blocks,  bran-duster  and  smut-machines, 
window-sash,  doors,  cornices,  etc.,  patent  medicines,  shirt 
bosoms,  etc.,  and  large  quarries  of  blue  limestone.  It  con- 
tains 17  churches,  a  union  School  system,  embracing  the 
entire  corporation,  with  an  imposing  central  structure 
wherein  are  taught  collegiate  branches,  and  costly  houses 
in  each  ward  for  primary  instruction,  all  free  to  actual  resi- 
dents of  the  city;  ;t  daily  and  6  weekly  (1  German)  news- 
papers, 4  banks,  1  savings  bank.  2  homes  for  the  friendless, 
and  several  other  benevolent  organizations,  and  a  fine 
opera-house,  capable  of  seating  1500  people.  Pop.  of  city, 
12,420  ;  of  tp.  :i032. 

R.  M.  SKEELS,  ED.  "THE  DAILY  UNION." 

Lockport,  a  v.  of  Goshen  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Ohio  Canal.  Pop.  250. 

Lockport  (PLATEA  P.  0.),  a  b.  of  Girard  tp..  Eric  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Erie  Extension  Canal,  21  miles  S.  W.  of  Erie. 
Pop.  405. 

Lockport  (LOOKPORT  STATION  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Fairfield 
tp.,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.,  on  Conemaugh  River,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  Canal,  10  miles  E.  of  Blairsville. 
It  has  fine  beds  of  coal. 

Lockridge,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  la.     Pop.  1680. 

Locks'bnrg,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Sevier  co.,  Ark.,  81  miles 
S.  W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Lockville,  post-v.  of  Violet  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0..  on 
the  Ohio  Canal,  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Lancaster.  Pop.  131. 

Lock'wood's,  tp.  of  Brunswick  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  874. 


i.'»  KYKK   LOCOMOTIVE. 
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tock'yer  I.I.KFIMI  \.U:MIM,  !•'.  It.  S.,  li.  at  Kugby, 
England.  M:iy  17,  1  -:;ii  :  i-,lu,-:ili  .1  chielly  MM  the  ( 'MM! incut  : 
was  clerk  iu  llif  wiir-ollicc  in  ls.,;;  became  .-killed  in 
math* -matics  :unl  astronomy  by  private  study:  edited  the 
Army  H,<fnt<it  i"it*  i  1  Sli.i  I  :  wart  for  a  till)"'  connect.-.)  witli 

tin-  royal  oommhuion  on  instruction  ;  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  I  Till :  F.  U.S.  1869;  editor 
lit'  .V.i/inv,  etc.  :  was  Rede  lecturer  at  Cambridge  1S71-7H, 
ami  cliicf  of  the  eclipse  expedition  to  Sicily  in  1870  :  h:is 
written  valuable  paper*  on  tin-  sun  and  the  planet  M  «.  - . 
Li-in'iii*  iii  Aitmwmy,  T/i>-  S/n <-tr<m<-< >j» ,  etc.,  and  various 
reports  and  memoirs,  cbie&.v  upon  astronomy  anil  physics. 

Lo'ele,townof  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Xeiit'chaii-l, 
on  the  liied.  Its  manufactures  of  clocks  and  watches  are 
very  celebrated.  Pop.  IKI01. 

Lo'cock  (Sir  Cii.iiti.K.s),  lUur.,  M.  I).,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Northampton,  Kiigland,  Apr.  1!  I .  IT'.l'.l;  studied  al  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine  1821 ; 
established  himself  in  his  profession  in  London,  and  in 
18-10  was  appointed,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  .lame* 
Clarke,  physician  acroucheiir  to  the  queen,  by  whom,  in 
recognition  of  his  services,  he  was  created  a  baronet  Apr. 


I  I.  lsr,7,  at  which  time  ho  retired  from  the  active  practice 

nf  hi*  profession.      In  '  if  In-  was   cl, 

'lent  M|  the  Koyal  Mi-'tical  and  Cbirur^iral  Society,  and 
became  in  Isi;:;  honoiary  prcsi'lcnt  of  tin-  I  lhstctric:< 
cicty.  He  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy. lieutenant  f.,r 
Kent,  and  in  ISfii  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Par- 
liaineni  in  i  he  i ''.n -.-native  interest.  I),  at  liinstcad  Lodge. 
Hyde,  .Inly  M,  I  ^ 

Locomotion  of  Animals,    s ..  M  1:1  IIAXICS,  AMMAL, 
by  I'lior.  \V.  I'.  Tnow  imin.;i:,  A.  .M. 

LiOCOmo'tive  [Lilt.  Im  K*.  '•  place,"  and  unn-'  i-'\  ititt- 
IHIII.  "to  mine"].  The  form  nf  engine  shown  in  the  en- 
graving represents  quit,  a  \  cry  large  prop 
of  the  locomotive*  found  upon  American  railroads,  nthi-r 
\arictics,  some  ditl'emig  wid.-ly  It»ln  this,  nir  used  |IM||I 
upon  our  own  roads  and  in  other  purls  of  tin-  world,  but  in 
all  their  essential  clement*  they  may  I.e  compared  with  it. 
The  principal  parts  are  the  boiler,  containiiif;  within  it-elf 
the  firebox  or  furnace;  the  frame,  th.-  m.-ain  c>  lindi-i 
valve-gear,  the  driving-whccU,  and  the  truck  Irani,  with 
its  wh. 

The  body  of  the  boiler  is  cylindrical,  and  to  it,  at  the 
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back  end,  between  the  driving-wheels,  the  rectangular  outer 
firebox  is  riveted.  The  fire-grate  is  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  inner  firebox,  and  the  heated  gases  pass  from  the 
burning  fuel  through  the  tubes,  which  extend  forward 
through  the  body  of  the  boiler  to  the  front  end.  The  water 
is  contained  in  the  spaces  around  the  outside  of  the  tubes, 
and  also  in  the  water-leg  or  spaee  between  the  inner  and 
outer  fireboxes.  A  dome  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the 
boiler  to  give  a  larger  internal  steam-space,  and  also  in 
order  that  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  through  which  the  steam 
is  led  to  the  cylinders  may  be  raised  up  within  it  as  high 
as  possible  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  parallel 
sides  of  the  outer  and  inner  fireboxes  arc  held  to  each  other 
by  stay-bolts,  which  are  screwed  in  through  both  plates. 
The  top  or  erown-sheet  of  the  inner  firebox  is  nearly  flat, 
and  it  is  stave. 1  by  deep  l.urs  winch  reach  across  it  from 
side  to  side.  To  these  bars  the  sheet  is  held  up  by  nu- 
merous bolts  or  rivets,  and  the  bars  themselves  are  sup- 
ported partly  by  resting  at  their  ends  upon  the  side-sheets 
or  plates  of  the  inner  firebox,  but  chiclly  by  sling-stays, 
which  hang  down  from  the  shell  of  the  boiler  above  the 
crown -sheet.  The  shell  of  the  boiler  is  extended  forward 
about  three  feet  beyond  the  front  end  of  the  tubes,  forming 
the  smoke-box,  within  which  the  waste  gases  collect  after 
passing  through  the  tubes,  and  upon  which  is  placed  the 
chimney  through  which  they  escape  into  the  air.  Near  the 
top  of  the  chimney  a  deflector  is  placed  to  break  up  the 
coarser  cinders  that  may  be  projected  against  it  by  the 
force  of  the  draft,  and  a  wire  netting  tine  en.m<;h  to  pre- 
vent their  escape  into  the  air.  On  wood-lnirninn  IMCMIIIO- 
tives  this  netting  is  so  fine  that  a  medium  si/eil  pin  cannot 
bo  thrust  through  the  mesh.  Directly  under  the  ehiniucy 
is  placed  the  draft  pipe,  by  which  uniformity  in  the  flow 
of  gases  is  secured  from  the  lower  as  well  as  the  upper 
tubes  into  the  chimney.  IJeneatb  the  draft-pipe  a  nozzle 
is  placed  upon  the  end  of  the  exhaust  pip.--,  and  through 
it  the  waste  steam  of  the  c\  lin.lcrs  is  discharged,  lly  this 
means  a  draft  is  induced  through  the  tubes  and  through 
the  fire,  and  by  this  intermittent  'lischaru'c  inln  the  chimney 
of  the  steam  from  the  eyliiidcrs  the  well-known  puff  uf  the 
locomotive  is  prudueed. 

The  throttle-valve,  by  which  the  admission  of  the  steam 
to  the  cylinders,  and  thus  the  starting  of  the  engine,  is 
en  n  trolled,  is  place.l  at  the  entrance  to  the  steam -pipe,  close 
beneath  the  cover  of  the  dome,  which  can  bo  readily  re- 


moved to  give  access  to  the  interior  of  the  boiler.  The 
steam-pipe  extends  down  and  forward  through  the  front 
end  of  the  boiler  into  the  smoke-box.  Two  separate  pipes 
then  lead  to  the  steam-nozzles  on  the  cylinder,  through 
which  the  steam  passes  into  the  steam-chest.  The  cylinders 
are  placed  outside  of  and  close  against  the  frames,  being 
bolted  directly  to  them,  and  also  by  the  flanges  of  an  in- 
termediate saddle-piece  to  the  smoke-box,  or  front  end  of 
the  boiler.  The  steam-chest,  containing  the  slide-valve,  is 
placed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cylinder,  in  which  the  port« 
are  so  oast  that  the  steam  may  pass  into  the  chest  from  the 
steam-pipe,  out  of  it  to  either  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  also 
out  to  the  exhaust-pipe  in  its  final  escape,  the  distributing 
passages  being  alternately  covered  by  the  slide-valve.  The 
motion  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  is  transmitted  through 
the  piston-rod  to  the  cross-head,  and  then  by  the  connect- 
ing-rod to  the  crank-pin,  which  is  fitted  into  the  driving- 
wheel.  The  piston  is  made  of  cast-iron,  and  runs  steam- 
tight  in  the  cylinder  by  means  of  iron  packing  rings  and 
a  set  of  steel  springs,  which  press  the  rings  radially  out- 
ward against  the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  Kings  made  of 
square  steel  wire  are  ot'h  n  us.  .1.  the  rings  being  bent  to  a 
circle  a  little  larger  than  the  diameter  nt  the  c\  tinder,  and 
then  sprung  into  grooves  which  are  turned  in  a  solid  piston 
to  receive  them.  l!y  theirown  elasticity  the  wires  are  kept 
close  against  the  cylinder.  The  cross-head  is  held  by  a 
key  In  the  outer  end  of  the  piston-rod,  and  it  is  guided  in 
its  reciprocating  motion  by  four  steel  slide-bars  which  are 
set  parallel  witli  the  centre  line  of  the  cylinder.  The  con- 
necting-rod is  attached  at  one  end  to  a  wrist  in  the  cross- 
beail,  and  at  the  Mthereinl  i,»  the  crank-pin  iii  the  driving- 
wheel;  and  it  thus  transmits  the  pressure  upon  the  piston 
to  the  wheel,  and  to  the  point  uf  cmitMct  or  of  resistance 
upon  the  rail.  This  rod,  and  the  parallel  rod  which 

i is  the  two  driving-wheels,  arc  fitted  at   both  ends  with 

brass  boxes  and  tapered  ki  vs..  by  which  they  are  held  close 
upon  the  crank-pins  in  the  wheels.  The  rocker  is  phic.-d 
close  behind  the  slide-,  and  through  it  is  transmitted  the 
reciprocating  motion  of  ihe  eccentrics  upon  the  driving- 
axle  to  the  slide-valve,  by  means  .if  the  ntr 

"!_•  link,  ami  the  \  :th  e-sti-m. 

The  irnn  frame-liars  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the 
boiler,  and  th.  y  arc  attached  to  it  rigidly  near  the  forward 
end.  A  cross-beam  of  oak  holds  them  t.i  each  other  nt  the 
extreme  front,  and  to  this  beam  is  attached  the  pilot  or 
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cow-catcher,  which  aids  in  clearing  the  track  of  obstruc- 
tions. The  saddle  to  which  the  cylinders  are  attached 
serves  as  the  means  of  fastening  the  frames  to  the  boiler, 
as  it  rests  upon  them,  and  is  held  to  them  and  to  the  smoke- 
box  by  bolts  which  are  driven  solid  into  accurately  drilled 
holes.  The  jaws  of  the  frame  which  hold  the  driving  axle- 
boxes  are  forged  solid  with  the  long  side-bars,  which  lie 
close  on  each  side  of  the  outer  firebox.  The  frames  are 
held  rigidly  to  the  firebox  laterally,  but  elasp^  are  put 
round  them,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  the  boiler  may  ex- 
pand backward  from  the  front  end  as  it  becomes  heated. 
At  the  back  end  of  the  frames  a  cast-iron  plate  is  put  in 
between  them,  which  serves  both  in  holding  them  to  each 
other  and  also  in  coupling  on  the  tender.  The  axlcboxcs 
of  the  driving-wheels  arc  free  to  slide  vertically  in  the  jaws 
of  the  frame,  so  that  the  wheels  may  yield  more  perfectly 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  road.  The  weight  of  the  engine 
over  the  driving-wheels  rests  upon  the  spring-hangers, 
which  draw  directly  upon  the  ends  of  the  springs.  These 
bear,  in  the  centre  of  their  length,  upon  the  top  of  the 
axlcbox,  so  that  the  jar  due  to  the  striking  of  the  wheel 
upon  any  inequality  in  the  rail-surface  is  lessened  in  vio- 
lence by  passing  thus  through  the  spring.  An  equalizing 
lever  is  placed  on  each  side,  between  the  driving-wheel 
springs,  and  to  this  lever  one  end  of  each  spring  is  hung, 
so  that  the  jar  brought  against  one  wheel  is  in  part  trans- 
mitted to  the  spring  of  the  other  wheel,  and  thus  the  elas- 
ticity of  both  springs  is  utilized  for  the  relief  of  each  wheel. 
On  each  side  of  the  sixlebuxes  arc  placed  vertical  wedges 
which  bear  against  the  jaws  of  the  frame,  and  by  tighten- 
ing them  any  looseness  due  to  the  wearing  of  the  moving 
faces  may  b«  compensated  for.  The  axlebox  has  a  brass 
or  white-metal  lining,  which  boars  upon  the  axle,  and  on 
the  top  of  it  is  formed  an  oil-cup  for  the  lubrication  of  the 
rubbing  surfaces.  Underneath  the  axle  is  an  oil-box  filled 
with  a  compressed  sponge,  which  retains  the  oil  and  presses 
it  constantly  against  the  bearing  surface  of  the  axle. 

The  driving-wheels  are  bored  to  a  close  fit  upon  the  axles, 
and  are  forced  on  by  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.  They  are 
held  from  turning  on  the  axle  by  a  square  key,  which  is 
driven  into  a  recess  or  key-way  cut  half  in  the  axle  and 
half  in  the  wheel.  The  steel  crank-pin  is  forced  in  the 
same  way  into  a  hole  bored  in  the  crank-boss,  which  is  an 
enlargement  of  two  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  The  driv- 
ing-wheels of  American  locomotives  are  invariably  made 
of  cast  iron,  and  arc  encircled  with  a  steel  band  or  tire, 


which  bears  upon  the  rail  and  has  a  flange  or  lip  at  its 
inner  edge  by  which  it  is  kept  laterally  upon  the  rail. 
Many  methods  of  holding  the  tires  in  place  upon  the  wheel 
have  been  employed.  In  one  of  these  oak  blocks  are  driven 
with  great  force  into  recesses  which  arc  left  under  the  tire 
in  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  In  another  the  tire  is  turned  out 
true  on  its  inner  circumference,  and  the  wheel  is  turned 
slightly  larger  than  this  inner  diameter  of  the  tire.  The 
latter  is  heated  until  by  its  expansion  it  will  slip  on  to  the 
wheel,  and  by  the  tension  due  to  its  cooling  it  is  held  in 
place.  The  forward  or  truck-wheels  are  made  of  cast  iron, 
with  a  hard  tread  or  bearing  surface.  They  are  pressed  on 
to  the  axles  without  keys,  and  are  placed  under  the  engine 
in  the  truck-frame.  Upon  this  frame  is  placed  a  centre- 
bearing,  upon  which  the  weight  of  the  forward  part  of  the 
engine  rests,  and  around  which  the  frame  can  rotate  slightly 
in  following  the  curvature  of  the  track  over  which  the  en- 
gine may  be  passing,  and  thus  the  resistance  due  to  the 
side-pressure  of  the  flanges  against  the  rails  in  parsing 
curves  is  greatly  lessened.  The  direction  of  the  motion  of 
the  engine  may  be  changed  by  the  action  of  the  reverse 
lever,  in  bringing  into  gear  with  the  slide-valve,  by  means 
of  the  reversing  link,  one  or  the  other  of  the  eccentrics 
upon  the  driving-axle. 

The  feed-pump  by  which  the  supply  of  water  is  forced 
into  the  boiler  is  driven  by  one  of  the  cross-heads,  the  pump- 
plunger  being  attached  directly  to  it.  The  pump-valves 
are  made  of  the  hardest  brass,  and  so  that  they  may  bo 
easily  examined  or  repaired.  An  injector  is  usually  fitted 
for  the  supply  of  the  boiler  when  the  engine  is  standing. 
The  water  is  led  to  the  pump  and  to  the  injector  by  pipes 
which  are  connected  to  the  tender  by  a  flexible  hose.  It  is 
delivered  to  the  boiler  through  pipes  which  enter  near  the 
front  end,  and  a  check -valve  is  fitted  close  to  the  side  of 
tbc  boiler  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  heated  water  to  the 
pump.  The  tender,  which  accompanies  nearly  all  American 
locomotives,  is  provided  with  a  water-tank  enclosing  a  space 
for  fuel,  and  the  whole,  resting  upon  a  timber  platform,  is 
placed  upon  two  truck-frames  which  are  fitted  with  the 
requisite  wheels  and  axles. 

The  weight  of  an  engine  of  this  class,  without  the  ten- 
der, may  be  taken  at  thirty-two  tons  when  filled  with  water 
and  ready  for  work.  Of  this  weight,  twenty-one  tons  rest 
upon  the  driving-wheels.  The  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance per  mile  run  is  about  19  cents,  the  proportion  due 
to  repairs  being  3^  cents,  to  fuel  5^0  cents,  to  stores  f§ 
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cent,  to  miscellaneous  2^  cents,  and  to  attendance  of  all 
kinds  6^j  cents.  It  is  certain  that  the  secret  of  the  most 
successful  practice  in  the  designing  and  construction  of 
locomotives  has  lain  in  the  observance  of  the  most  rigid 
simplicity  of  detail  in  every  part,  and  also  that  the  im- 
provements of  the  future  will  lie  chiefly  in  the  adaptation 
of  new  materials,  rather  than  new  methods  of  construction. 
Hoad  Locomotive. — The  engraving  shows  a  well-approved 
form  of  engine  by  Aveling  &  Porter  of  Rochester,  England. 
Very  little  has  been  done  in  this  country  in  bringing  such 
engines  into  actual  use,  though  several  excellent  designs  for 
them  have  been  put  forward.  In  this  engine  the  boilrr  is 
of  the  common  locomotive  form.  On  the  top  of  it,  near  the 
front  end,  the  steam-cylinder  is  placed,  and  the  crank-shaft, 
fly-wheel,  and  driving-gear  arc  directly  behind  it.  The  driv- 
ing pinion  upon  the  crank-shaft  is  connected,  with  one  inter- 
mediate shaft,  to  a  heavy  gear  upon  the  driving-axle,  and 
thus  a  high  speed  of  the  fly-wheel  may  be  maintained  at  an 
ordinary  speed  of  the  locomotive,  and  an  ample  power  devel- 


oped even  with  a  small  steam-cylinder.  The  driving-wheels, 
upon  which  about  eight-tenths  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
engine  rests,  have  very  broad  rims,  with  thin  oblique  strips 
riveted  upon  them,  and  they  thus  have  a  slightly  greater 
hold  upon  the  ground  than  would  be  afforded  by  an  en- 
tirely smooth  surface.  The  front  wheels  are  pivoted,  by  a 
centre-pin  in  their  axle,  so  as  to  allow  the  engine  to  move 
in  a  curved  path.  This  turning  of  the  engine  is  controlled 
by  side-chains,  which  are  drawn  up  by  a  hand-wheel  placed 
near  the  driver.  The  wheels  are  made  with  an  internal 
wrought-iron  rim  and  arms.  A  cast-iron  external  rim  or 
tire  is  used,  and  between  these  two  rims,  in  a  closed  recess, 
arc  placed  blocks  of  rubber,  which  by  their  elasticity  afford 
sufficient  relief  to  the  machinery  from  the  jarring  of  rough 
roads,  and  which  are  at  the  same  time  protected  from  in- 
jury. The  weight  of  a  medium-sized  engine  of  this  kind 
may  be  taken  at  about  eight  tons,  and  the  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance  at  from  four  to  six  cents  per  mile  run. 

P.  BARNES. 


LOCOROTON DO— LOCUST  TREE. 


Locoroton'do,  town  in  Southern  Italy,  in  the  i 
ince  uf  liuri,  about  26  miles  N.  of  Taranto.     1'op.  iu  1-71. 

Lo'cri,  or  I/ocri  Kpi/.ophy'rii,  an  ancient  city  »f 
IT  Southern   Italy,  in  the  subsequent  Ko- 

m:iii  provit f  Itrutlititn  or  Calabria  I'ltra,  now  Keggio. 

It  was  founded  pi  >  arly  as  71n 

<ny  from  the  iirceian  Locris,  but  whether 
from  (hi1  eastern  or  western  eonntry  of  that  name  is  uncer- 
tain. The  original  settlement  was  on  1'ape  /e|iliyriiun 

•i  di  Brti7.7.a near  the  S.  K.  point  of  the  Calabrinn 

:o-,'ni--li  tin'  colony 

from  tlie  mother  country.      Ultimately,  the  settlement  was 
•d   18  mil«    farther  N.      l.oeri  was  e.-lel. rated   as  the 
first  I  i  reck    «talc  to    adopt  a    irrillut    code    of  laws,  the    all- 
up  of  which  was  ascrilied  to  a  half-mythical  legisla- 
tor,   Zalcueus.     The  people   were  said  to  be    skilful   and 
courageous  in   war,   and   iiddieted    to   poetry,   philosophy. 
and  ii  l.ocrianswere  long  in  hostility  with  Khe- 

gium   mid   Crotona.  and    in   alliance  with  Syracuse.     The 
,-ed  upon  the.  citadel  at  Locri  on  his 
•  ;om  Syracuse  (3DI°i  11.  c.  i.  and  carried  on  a  d.--- 
iitnent  until  expelled   si\   years   later.      During 
the  »ars  of  the  Hotnuns  with   1'yrrhus  and  with  tho  Car- 
tha.'ii.ians.  Locri  alternately   favored  all  the   contending 
parti-  :-.  and   i-i'M>'-qiieiitly   suffered  by  turns  from  all,  es- 
ily  from  the  Unmans,  who  were  Anally  victorious,  and 
1  the  example  of  Pyrrhus  in  plundering  the  famous 
temple  of  1'roscrpiue.     From  this  time  l.o-ri  sunk  into  in- 
significance; its  very  existence  for  many  centuries  is  known 
only  by   passages  in   geographical    (realises.      Destroyed 
probably  by  the  Saracens,  its  site  bad   become  unknown 
until  the   present  century,  when    the    remains   of  the  walls 
of  the  t  v\->  t:t'n"us  '-it:t  1'  i-  aiM  tin-  foundations  of  the  tem- 
diseovered  5   miles  from  the 

modern  town  of  (icrace.  (Sec  description  by  the  duke  de 
Luvnes  in  Ann.  it.  luxt.  .l.-cA..  vol.  ii. 

Loc'rians  [Aoxpoi],  a  people  of  ancient  G reece,  reputed 
iivided  into  eastern  and 

in  tribes.  Those  on  the  E.  coast,  and  N".  of  the 
tj  Daphinis,  were  called  Enicnemidii  (named 
from  \I ..nut  I'nemU  .  while  those  farther  S.  were  Opun- 
tii,  s.i  called  from  iipn«,  their  chief  town.  On  the  N. 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  dwelt  the  Ozohe,  a  semi-barbarous 
tribe. 

Lo'cus  [Lat.].  The  locus  of  a  point  is  the  line  gen- 
eral "d  by  that  point  when  moving  according  to  a  filed 
law.  Thus,  if  a  point  moves  in  a  plane  in  such  manner 
that  the  sum  of  its  distances  from  two  fixed  point*  is  al- 
wavs  equal  to  a  given  distance,  its  locus  is  an  ellipse.  The 
locus  of  a  line  is  the  surface  generated  by  that  line  when 
moving  according  to  a  fixed  law.  Thus,  if  a  straight  line 
moves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  three  other  straight 
lines,  no  two  of  which  are  parallel,  its  locus  is  a  hyper- 
boloid  of  one  nappe.  To  find  the  equation  of  a  locus  we 
h.ivc  only  to  express  the  law  of  motion  by  one  or  more  in- 
determinate equations. 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  method  of  solving 
geometrical  problems  by  the  principles  of  loci:  Let  it  be 
required  to  construct  a  triangle  whose  base  is  equal  to  a 
given  line,  whose,  urea  is  equal  to  a 
given  area,  and  "  i  i  angle 

is  equal  to  a  given  angle.  Draw  a 
lino  Al!  equal  to  the  given  base;  on 
;  i  struct  an  arc  of  a 
circle  capable  of  containing  tii. 
angle ;  draw  a  line  DC  parallel  to  A  I'.. 
and  at  adis'ance  from  it  equal  to  the. 
lit  of  the  given  area  by  half 
tlie  line  AH;  and  from  either  point  in  which  this  line  in- 
tersects tin  iraw  CA  and  CIS:  then  will  ACB  be 
tlie  required  triangle.  Kor,  DC  is  the  locus  of  the  vertices 
of  alt  the  triangles  whose  common  base  is  AB  and  whose 
areas  are  equal  to  the  given  area,  and  the  arc  ACB  is  the 
locus  of  the  vertices  of  all  the  angles  whose  sides  past 
through  A  and  IS.  and  which  arc  equal  to  the  given  angle: 
lien<-e.  the  points  of  mte; '-tv;  i  in  arc  tlie  vertices  required. 
If  DC  cuts  tlie  arc  in  two  points,  there  are  two  solutions; 
if  it  is  tangent  to  the  arc.  then-  is  but  one  solution:  if  it 
does  not  intersect  the  arc,  and  is  not  tangent  to  it.  the  so- 
lution is  impossible.  ^  •  t*.  PECK. 

Lo'cust  [Lat.  l:>cti*tn].  rty  this  name  may  be  denoted 
the  migratory  locust  of  the  Old  \\  '  /rnlu- 

rt'iim)  and  the  locust  of  Western  North  America  l'nl"ptei>H* 
«prrfn»).  The  term  "locust"  is  often  wrongly  applied  to 
the  cicada  or  seventeen  year  locust.  The  transformations 
of  the  locust.  a<  in  all  the  grasshopper-,  arc  \  cr\  slight, 
the  larva  differing  from  the  adult  chiefly  in  wanting  wings  : 
but  in  this  sta'c  even  thev  are  said  by  Atrican  trav, 
travel  great  distances.  The  eggs  are  large,  long,  cylindri- 
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cal,  and  laid  late  in  the  summer  in  packets  of  abom 
enty-live,  resembling  cocoons,  in  holes  bored  in  the  gi 
by  means  of  their  stout  horny  ovipositors.     The  voracity 
of  the  locust,  and  of  grasshoppers  generally,  i 
plained  by  the  anatomy  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which   ii 
highli  .  the    gizzard    being    provided    with    trotn 

six  to  eight  rows  of  horny  dentieui 

ridges,  the  whole  number  of  teeth  in  some  species  amount- 
ing to  270.     The  stomach  and  salivary  glands  are  highly 
developed,  the  largo  jaws  further  adap'ing  it  tor  it- 
table  diet.      The  air-tllhc"  <  trachea- i  dilate   into   numerous 

ur-reser\  oir-.  ubi--li  a--i-:  it  in  taking  its  lonj 
taiued  flights.     The  ear-  1st  are  two  vesicles  sit- 

uated at  the  base  of  the  hind-body  or  abdomen,  each   sup- 
plied  by  an  auditory  n-  -iotn  the  third  thoracic 
ganglion.     The    stridulating    noise    this    and    matix 
grasshoppers    make  is    produced    by  rubbing   the   thighs 
against  the  wings.     The  mi^rai--r\  IIM-U^I  .it  the  <>M  \\orld 
is  widely  distributed,  being  found  all  over  Africa,  ui 
ern   Asia,  and  Southern   Europe,  sometimes   oviMirring  iu 
Hel.-ium  and  England.     It  is  said  to  travel  about   - 
miles  a  day.      It  moults  live  times,  at  intervals  of  about  six 
weeks.     The  locust  is  eaten  and  relished  by  the  natives  of 
the  country  in  which  it  is  found  as  nutritious  food. 

The  locust  of  North  America  is  the  widely  distributed  red- 
legged  "grasshopper"  (Caloplexat  ftnnr-rubrnm.  Harris. 

Fig.  1.  !•)  with  its  allied 
species  (  Caloplexui  ipre- 
Ix:  I'hler.  Fig.  i 
which  inhabits  th 
west  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  though  occasion- 
ally found  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  eastern  species 
docs  the  most  damage  in 
Northern  New  Kngland 
and  Canada.  The  west- 
ern species  («/>rrt«») 
breeds  most  abundantly 

Red-legged  Grasshopper,  and  its  in  the  elevated  portions 
long-winged  Western  variety.  of  Colorado  and  north- 
ward, and  migrates  to  the  plains  below ;  it  also  breeds  abun- 
dantly in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  is  so  voracious  as  to 
drive  farmers  from  their  lands.  The  young  of  the  tjtretxi 
are  hatched  in  March  and  April  and  early  in  May  in  Texas, 
Colorado,  and  Kansas,  and  at  once  begin  their  ravages. 
Late  in  the  season,  by  the  last  of  June,  they  acquire  wings, 
becoming  fearfully  destructive,  though  most  destructive 
before  acquiring  their  wings.  They  are  more  active  by 
night  than  by  day.  Late  in  summer  so  abundant  do 
they  become  that  an  observer  in  Texas  has  seen  "the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  so  broken  up  by  their  borings 
that  every  inch  of  ground  contained  several  patches  of 
e.^-s."  A.  8.  PACKARD,  JR. 

Locust,  tp.  of  Christian  co..  III.     Pop.  82i. 
Locust,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1531. 
Lo'cnst  Bay'on,  post-tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ark.     Pop. 
808. 

Locust  Creek,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2398. 
Locust  Dale,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Va.     Pop. 
Locust  Grove,  tp.  of  Sc.ircy  co..  Ark.     Pop 
Locust  Grove,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  la.     Pop.  1  l-o. 
Locust  Grove,  post-v.  of  Franklin  tp.,  Adams  co., 
0.     Pop.  103. 

Locust  Grove,  tp.  of  Floyd  co.,  Va.  Pop.  1991. 
Locust  Hill,  post-tp.  of  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  ITsl. 
Locust  Tree  [Lat.  locvita].  The  locust  tree  is  named 
Roblnia.  in  honor  of  John  Robin,  herbalist  to  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  and  of  his  son  Vespasian,  who  first  cultivated 
the  tree  in  Europe.  The  beautiful  genus  received  its  name 
from  Linmeus,  and  belongs  to  the  sub-order  Papilionacesd 
of  the  order  Leguminous;.  The  five-toothed  calyx  is  short 
and  slightly  two-lipped.  Thestandanl  is  large  and  round- 
ed, turned  back,  and  scarcely  longer  than  the  wings  and 
keel.  The  stamens  arc  in  two  bundles— !.  '.  diadelphous. 
The  style  is  l»-ar  led  next  tin-  free  stamen  :  the  pod  linear, 
flat,  several-seeded,  margined  on  the  seed-bearins 
and  with  thin  fla  odd-pinnate,  with  sli- 

at  the  base  of  the  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  very 
showy,  in  pendulous  racemes,  and  in  the  common  locust 
arc  exceedingly  fragrant.  /{i>b{ni<i  /'"-itd-nrnrin.  the  com- 
mon I  liled  false  acacia  from  the  resemblance 
it  bears  to  the  true  acacia.  It  has  prickles  at  the  base  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  smooth  and  rarely  retain  dust.  The 
root?  do  not  bury  themselves  deep  in  the  soil,  but  spread 
out  just  beneath  tic  surface,  and  cause  the  young  tree  to 
grow  with  extreme  rapidity  during  the  first  years  of  its 
life.  When  more  mature,  and  the  roots  hare  exhausted  the 
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nourishment  about  them,  the  growth  is  slower.  It  has  been 
recommended  to  he  planted  on  the  borders  of  pastures,  as 
its  droppings  enrich  the  soil.  Cattle  are  fond  of  the  sweet 
leaves.  The  tree  never  attains  great  size  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  reaches  its  perfection  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes- 
see, where  it  sometimes  exceeds  four  feet  in  diameter,  and 
grows  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet.  When  the  land  where 
it  grows  is  cleared  it  produces  abundant  crops  of  Indian 
corn  for  several  years  in  succession  without  manuring.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  exiiaustcd  soil  may  be  restored  to 
fertility  by  a  growth  of  the  locust,  its  leaves  soon  becoming 
converted  into  mould. 

The  wood  of  the  locust  is  close-grained  and  compact. 
Its  medullary  rays  are  closer  and  more  numerous  than  in 
any  other  tree.  The  color  varies,  but  the  reddish-tinted  is 
the  most  valued  for  timber.  According  to  Emerson,  there 
is  a  black  variety  in  the  Western  States.  The  wood  is  re- 
markable for  its  strength  and  durability,  and  for  its  stiff- 
ness, hardness,  elasticity,  and  weight.  Fence-posts,  railway 
sleepers,  and  trenails  in  naval  architecture  are  made  of  it. 
It  is  considered  as  durable  as  the  live-oak.  It  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  cahinetmaking,  but  only  slightly  in  house- 
building. For  mill-cogs  it  is  very  valuable.  The  celebrated 
Cobbett  in  1823,  after  a  residence  of  some  time  in  America, 
returned  to  England,  and  by  his  writings,  in  which  he 
claimed  superlative  virtues  for  this  tree,  produced  a  remark- 
able interest  in  it.  It  was  soon  found  that  he  had  much 
exaggerated  the  useful  properties  of  the  tree.  Valuable  as 
the  wood  is  for  many  economic  purposes,  graceful  as  is  the 
aspect  and  foliage  of  the  tree,  and  beautiful  as  are  the 
flowers,  the  locust  is  yet  so  infested  by  many  varieties  of 
insects  as  to  make  it  objectionable.  Where  it  is  grown  for 
timber  it  is  advised  to  plant  it  in  groves,  as  then  the  trees 
on  the  margin  only  seem  to  be  affected.  All  parts  of  the 
tree — leaves,  bark,  wooil.  ;inil  seeds — arc  subject  to  insect 
ravages,  almost  threatening  its  extermination.  The 
branches  are  easily  broken,  moreover,  by  winds.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  the  suckers  which  spring  up  from  the 
roots,  and  still  more  readily  by  the  seed,  which  is  best  pre- 
served in  the  pod.  It  prefers  a  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  the 
young  plants  will  often  grow  from  two  to  three  feet  in  the 
first  season.  There  are  two  species  of  Hobinia  found  in 
cultivation  besides  the ^Mutf-ooaoM — viz.  the  Itobinia  via- 
COHU  and  the  Robinin  hixjiida.  The  latter — a  mere  shrub — 
is  known  as  the  rose  acacia,  and  is  distinguished  by  its 
rose-colored,  inodorous  blossoms  and  hairy  stems.  It  is 
too  apt  to  spread  and  become  troublesome.  The  so-called 
honey  locust  belongs  to  the  kindred  genus  111,  dilKi-hia;  it 
has  dmibly  pinnate  leaves,  and  is  horrid  with  thorns.  It  is 
a  highly  ornamental  tree,  but  its  foliage  is  too  light  and 
delicate  to  afford  deep  shade.  W.  W.  BAILKV. 

Lo'da,  a  v.  (OAKAM.A  P.  O.)  and  tp.  of  Iroquois  co.,  111., 
on  the  Illinois  Central  It.  R.,  in  the  Grand  Prairie,  a  fine 
region  for  agriculture,  and  has  a  large  trade.  Pop.  1921. 

l.oilovc,  town  of  France,  department  of  Herault,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ergue  and  Soulandres,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Cevennes.  Pop.  11. Slit. 

Lodge  (EDMUND),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  London,  England, 
June  IS,  1756;  served  in  the  army  in  his  youth,  and  aflcr- 
wards  devoted  himself  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  especially 
genealogy.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Heralds'  College; 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Lancaster  Herald  I7SK!,  Xor- 
roy  King-of-Arms  1822.  and  Clarcncieux  King-of-Arms 
1838.  D.  at  London  Jan.  1  fi,  1 SS9.  Ho  published  I/lustra, 
tiontt  of  British  History,  ttiorfrirjjti/,  <ind  Manners  ?'»  the 
Jieif/ns  nf  Henry  VII f.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  EHzalictlt,  mtd 
Jainn  I.  (3  vols.,  1791),  Peerage  and  Baronttaije  nf  Enrf- 
laiul,  an  annual  publication,  and  Portrait*  of  IHttfttrioits 
Personages  nf  Great  Hrita!u  (4  vols.  folio,  1821-34). 

IiOdge  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Lincolnshire,  Eng.,  about  1555; 
entered  Oxford  University  in  1573;  was  a  law-student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  in  1584;  was  for  some  time  an  actor;  was  a 
soldier  in  the  expeditions  of  Clarke  and  Cavendish;  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Avignon,  and  practised  at.  London,  where 
he  d.  of  the  plague  in  Sept.,  1 025.  He  was  the  author  of 
Jlosa/yinle;  Knplnir'n  Ooldm  f^i/nrie  (1590).  a  novel  which 
was  the  basis  of  Shakspoarc's  /i»  You  Lil-e  It:  True  Tray- 
etlies  of  Mar/itB  nnd  S//ffft  (l.V.M),  a  drama;  A  Murffarite 
of  America  (1596),  a  tale  supposed  to  have  been  written 
(luring  his  voyage  with  Cavendish :  a  Treat>ne  of  t/ie 
Plague  (1603);  and  translations  of  Jnie/ihin  (1602)  and 
X'un-a  (1614).  In  connection  with  Greene  he  wrote  A 
£ooking-0lat9  for  London  and  Enylund  (1594). 

Lo'di,  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan,  in 
lat.  45°  18'  35"  N.,  Ion.  27°  09'  67"  E.  It  lies  20  miles  S. 
of  Milan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  the  river  being  navigable  for  large 
boats  until  it  reaches  the  Po.  Lodi  was  the  theatre  of  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  exploits  of  the  French 
under  Bonaparte.  On  May  10,  1790,  Napoleon,  after  the 


terrible  passage  of  the  long  and  narrow  bridge  under  the 
full  fire  of  the  Austrian  batteries,  won  the  memorable  vic- 
tory which  secured  him  the  possession  of  Lombardy.  The 
streets  and  piazzas  of  Lodi  are,  for  an  old  town,  broad, 
spacious,  well  paved,  and  clean,  and  many  of  the  public 
buildings  arc  worthy  of  notice.  The  cathedral  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century,  and  other  churches  contain  fine  mar- 
bles, bronzes,  frescoes,  and  especially  wood-carvings  of 
much  merit.  The  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
of  Lodi  are  numerous,  and  recent  co-operative  associations 
have  proved  very  successful.  The  trade  and  industry  of 
the  place  are  remarkable.  Its  inajoftt-a  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion ;  also  its  silk  and  linen,  but  the  chief  article  of  the 
Lodi  market  is  the  famous  Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  made 
in  immense  quantities  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  in  1874, 
19,088. 

Lodi,  tp.  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1344. 

Lodi,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.,  15  miles  N. 
of  Jersey  City,  on  the  New  Jersey  Midland  R.  R.,  and  the 
terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  Pop.  3221. 

Lodi,  post-tp.  of  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Seneca  Lake, 
contains  several  fine  cataracts,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
Lodi  Falls  on  Mill  Creek,  which  leaps  125  feet  down  into 
an  irregular  canon.  Pop.  1825. 

Lodi,  tp.  of  Athens  co.,  0.     Pop.  1551. 

Lodi,  post-v.  of  Harrisvillc  tp.,  Medina  co.,  0.,  14  miles 
S.  W.  of  Medina,  has  a  national  bank. 

Lodi,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Columbia  CO.,  Wis.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  of  v.  725  ;  of  tp.  1566. 

Lodi  Station,  post-v.  of  Virgil  tp.,  Kane  co.,  III.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R. 

Lo'di  Vec'chio  [anc.  Laus  Pon&eia],  an  old  town 
about  5  miles  from  Lodi,  founded,  Pliny  says,  by  the 
I5oii  and  colonized  by  the  father  of  Pompcy.  Its  mediaeval 
vicissitudes,  together  with  those  of  the  more  modern  town, 
are  of  much  interest.  Pop.  in  1874,  3500. 

Lodome'ria  was  the  Latin  name  for  the  former  princi- 
pality of  Vladimir,  which  on  the  division  of  Poland  went 
to  Austria,  and  now  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Galicia. 

Lodomil'lo,  tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  1002. 

Lodz,  city  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the  government  of 
Warsaw,  is  well  built,  and  has  very  extensive  manufactures 
of  woollens  and  linens.  Pop.  34,328. 

Lo'ess  [Ger.  liisz,  from  Intern,  "to  loosen"],  arena- 
ceous, calcareous  clay  deposited  in  the  valleys  and  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  the  sediment  by  which  their  wa- 
ters are  rendered  turbid  at  the  time  of  floods.  This  is 
deposited  on  the  overflowed  bottom-lands  and  in  the 
still  water  of  the  basins  into  which  they  flow.  The  most 
extensive  accumulations  of  loess  known  are  those  of  the 
Terrace  epoch — the  last  epoch  of  the  Drift  period — of 
which  the  loess  of  the  Rhine  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 
This  is  yellowish-gray  loam,  mostly  unstratified,  contain- 
ing terrestrial  and  fluviatile  shells,  and  sometimes  attain- 
ing a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet.  It  seems  to  have 
been  deposited  when,  after  the  Rhine  Valley  had  been  ex- 
cavated, a  large  part  of  it  was  filled  with  still  water,  which 
caused  the  deposition,  far  above  its  mouth,  of  the  sediment 
transported  by  the  upper  river.  Similar  beds  of  loess  are 
found  in  the  valleys  of  the  other  great  rivers  of  Europe, 
and  they  afford  proof  of  a  general  subsidence  of  the  con- 
tinent at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  As  the  land  rose 
again,  or  the  sea-level  was  depressed,  the  rivers  cut  deep- 
ly into  these  ancient  deposits,  so  that  they  now  in  places 
form  high  banks  on  one  or  both  sides  of  them.  Prof. 
Bischoff  has  shown  by  chemical  analysis  that  the  sediment 
that  fills  the  lower  valley  of  the  Nile  has  the  same  composi- 
tion as  the  loess  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi a  deposit  of  loess  is  found  similar  in  character  and 
history  to  that  described  above.  It  occupies  the  region 
about  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and 
underlies  the  surface  over  a  large  part  of  the  prairie  coun- 
try of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Indiana.  In  some  places  it  has 
once  nearly  filled  the  old  valley  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
where  partially  cut  out  by  the  stream  forms  abrupt  or  pre- 
cipitous bluffs  which  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  Bluff 
formation,  generally  applied  to  it  in  that  region. 

The  loess  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  for  the  most  part 
the  silt  or  sediment  of  the  Missouri  River.  This  is  a  pecu- 
liarly turbid  stream,  as  it  flows  through  a  country  under- 
lain by  soft  and  easily  eroded  rocks,  and  it  now  carries  into 
the  Mississippi  a  large  amount  of  yellow  sediment  precisely 
like  the  loess  in  character.  In  the  geological  period  im- 
mediately anterior  to  the  present  the  sea  stood  considerably 
higher  on  the  shores  of  this  continent  than  now,  and  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  reached  up  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  nearly  to  the  sources  of  that  stream.  At  this 
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time  nil  I  In-  region  about  the  junction  of  tin-  Missouri  ami 
Mi--i.-Mppi  wa-  BOTBred  wuh  »at  rr.  funning  a  kind  of  in 
lam!  sea.  Into  this  sea  the  Missouri  discharged.  and  the 
sediment  brought  down  from  the  great  area  il  drained 
was  spread  over  its  bottom,  tilling  more  or  h-»  completely 
the  old  valleys  of  (he  rivers  that  in  a  tormcr  age  had  (lowed 
through  it,  just  as  they  now  do,  and  covering  A  wide  ad- 
jacent area.  Subsequently,  t  he  water  of  this  inland  sea 
was  drained  away,  and  tin-  valley  of  the  lower  M  i-souri  has 
been  since  mostly  cleared  ol  the  silt  that  obstructed  il. 
Where  if  remains  it  forms  the  bluffs  of  loc.-s  which  have 
been  referred  to.  The.se  seem  in  glares  io  be  the  tine 
hoiindaric--  to  (he  Missouri  Valley,  but  they  are  in  fact 
only  a  facing  to  its  rocky  walls,  w  Inch  reaeh  dow  n  far  below 
the  present  stream,  and  are  the  product  of  ages  of  erosion 
long  anterior  to  the  epoch  of  the  loess  ages,  when  the  con- 
tinent was  higher  than  now  and  the  drainage  was  more 
free.  J.  S.  NKWIIKHUV. 

I.olo'dcil,  or  Lofo'tnl,  a  group  of  Mauds  situated 
between  hit.  67°  30'  anil  l!'J°  'M'  V,  and  stretching  along 
the  north-western  coast  of  Norway,  'flu-  largest  are  An- 
diien,  Langdcn.  Hindb'en,  Kast  \'aagen.  West  Vaagen,  and 
Flagstadiie.  They  are  high  and  rocky,  presenting  wild, 
rugged,  and  dceply-indentc'l  coasts,  and  rising  in  some 
places  of  the  interior  to  the  height  of  4000  feet,  at  which 
elevation  the  snow  does  not  melt  during  summer.  The  in- 
habitants number  about  400(1,  partly  of  Norwegian,  partly 
of  Finnish  descent.  Along  the  coasts  of  the  tiords  a  little 
barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  can  be  cultivated,  but  the  islands 
derive  their  importance  from  the  immensely  rich  fisheries, 
which  each  summer  employ  nearly  80,000  men,  and  form 
a  -onrce  of  national  wealth  to  Norway.  Early  in  spring 
cod  is  caught  to  the  number  of  nearly  20,000,000,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  sold  fresh,  the  reM  producing  about 
1)000  tons  of  dried  fish,  22.000  barrels  of  oil.  and  8009  bar- 
rels of  roe.  When  the  cod-fishing  is  over,  at  the  end  of 
April,  the  hcrring-lishing  be-ins  and  continues  the  whole 
summer  ;  aUogrcai  numbers  of  lobsters  are  caught.  But 
this  lishing  is  nut  without  its  dangers.  This  currents 
around  and  between  the  islands  are  .so  rapid  and  tortuous, 
and  subject  to  such  violent  changes  from  ebb  and  flood, 
that  during  spring  and  fall,  when  hard  Heather  sets  in. 
thcM-  waters  oi'ten  become  perfectly  unnavignble.  Even 
whales  are  sometimes  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks 
of  the  coasts.  (See  M.VKI.STKOM.) 

Loftus  (WILLIAM  KKNN-KTT),  b.  at  Rye,  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, about  IS20;  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  ho 
distinguished  himself  in  geology  under  Prof.  Sedgwiek  ; 
was  from  1810  to  1852  a  member  of  a  commission  for  de- 
termining the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  regions  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
which  be  explored  in  KS53-5  (  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Assyrian  Society,  making  numerous  important  excavations 
and  discoveries,  especially  upon  the  site  of  Warka,  the 
biblical  Erech.  lie  published  in  1857  a  valuable  work, 
'/Vo-iv/*  nnil  Itrm'ari'lit*  in  ('hnlilfn  <tn<l  .S'looVimi,  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  geological  survey  of  India,  and  d. 
at  sea  from  the  effects  of  sunstroke,  while  returning  to 
England,  Nov..  ls:,s. 

Lo'gan,  county  of  Central  Dakota,  on  (he  Cotcau  du 
Missouri.  It  is  dry  and  elevated,  and  very  sparsely  settled. 

Logan,  county  of  Central  Illinois.  Area,  574  square 
miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  and  abounds  in  coal.  Cattle, 
wool,  and  grain  are  staple  products.  The  leading  manu- 
factures are  of  carriages,  flour,  saddlery,  and  harnesses. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads.  Cap.  Lincoln. 
' 


,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  S.  by  Tennessee. 
Area,  600  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile.  To- 
bacco, wool,  cotton,  and  grain  are  largely  produced.  The 
leading  manufacture  is  that  of  carriages.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Memphis  Clarksville  and  Louisville  R.  K. 
Cap.  llussellville.  Pop.  L'U.IL".!. 

Logan,  county  of  W.  Central  Ohio.  Area.  415  square 
miles,  (ireatesl  elevation,  13.'!5  feet.  It  is  undulating  and 
fertile,  producing  live-stock,  wool,  nnd  grain  in  great 
amounts.  There  are  manufactures  of  carriages,  lumber, 
harnesses.  Hour,  furniture,  cooperage,  etc.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Cincinnati  and  Sandusky  and  the  Cleudand  Cin- 
cinnati and  Indianapolis  K.  Rs.  Call.  Bcllefontaiuc.  Pop. 
23,028. 

Logan,  county  of  West  Virginia,  hounded  S.  W.  by 
Kentucky,  which  is  separated  by  the  'fug  Fork  of  the  Big 
Sandy.  It  is  traversed  by  the  (iiiyandotte  River.  Area. 
SL'.'i  sijuare  miles.  It  is  very  hilly,  but  fertile.  Corn  is  the 
principal  crop.  The  county  abounds  in  eoa.1  and  iron,  with 
indications  of  salt  and  petroleum.  Cap.  Logan  Court- 
house, or  Arroeoma.  1'op.  5124. 

Logan,  tp.  of  Pcoria  co.,  III.     Pop.  1065. 


Logan,  post-tp.  of  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.      1'op.  832. 
Logan,  tp.  of  Fountain  co.,  Ind.     Pop 
Logan,  tp.  of  Pike  co..  Ind.     Pop.  '.>-'!. 

Logan,  po-t    \  ..  cap.  ol'  llani-on  co..  la.,  on  I! a  \  e-  II  i  \  er 
and    the    Chicago    ali'l    \o;th    we-fein    K.  ![.,  ;;o  milo    from 
.1    IJIiilV-,    has    excellent    water  power,   and    line 

and  hard  w I  timber  in  abundance,  anil  carries  on  t 

ing  an  nig.      1'op.  about  .,00. 

»:..]:  Ml  in. II  \\  i:.  Ex.  I'l'B.  "  W>  -i  I  li\   Sl'.UI." 
Logan,  Ip.  of  Marshall  co.,  la.     Pop.  L'7::. 

Logan,  tp.  of    lleynolds  co..    Mo.        Pop.   'Jill. 
Logan,  tp.  of  Wayne  eo..  Mo.       1'op.    11157. 

Logan,  tp.  of  Auglaiio  co.,  I).     Pop.  900. 

Logan,  post  v.,  cap.  of  Mocking  co..  II.,  on  the  Hock- 
ing Canal  and  the  Columbus  ami  Hocking  \alley  It.  R., 
51  miles  from  Columbus  ami  24  miles  from  AM 
churches,  2  banks,  3  weekly  newspapers,  1  furnace.  2  flour- 
ing-mills.  I  foundry.  1  woollen  factory.  I  furniture-  manu- 
factory, and  a  large  trade  with  (he  mining-reL'ions  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  1S2T.  LKVI  tiui:i,\,  Ki>.  '  SI:XIIM:L." 

Logan,  tp.  of  Blair  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  L'l.'L.'. 

Logan,  tp.  of  Clinton  co..  Pa.      Pop. 

Logan,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Cache  co.,  Ut..  on  the  Utah 
Northern  K.  K.,  is  a  Mormon  town.  Pop.  17. >7. 

Logan,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1220. 

Logan,  b.  about  1720,  the  Bon  of  a  Caynga  chief  who 
lived  at  Shamokin,  in  Pennsylvania.  Ho  bore  the  name 
of  Tab-gab  jute,  but  took  also  the  name  of  James  Logan, 
acting  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  his  friend.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  physical  and  mental  powers,  and  was  always 
friendly  to  the  white-  until  1771.  when  a  party  of  rnflians 
murdered  his  wife  and  all  his  children.  He  then  lived  near 
the  Ohio  River,  having  removed  in  1767.  After  Ihi-  for 
six  years  Logan  and  his  followers  kept  the  whole  West 
from  Detroit  to  the  Holston  in  terror,  and  slaughtered  great 
numbers  of  settlers.  A  well-known  and  eloquent  speech 
which  Logan  sent  to  the  whites  by  an  interpreter  a  few 
months  after  the  murder  of  his  family  is  preserved  in  Jef- 
ferson's .Yo/,»;  but  its  authenticity,  and  still  more  the  ac- 
curacy of  its  statements,  are  open  to  serious  question. 
Logan  attacked  a  party  of  friendly  Indians  at  Detroit  in 
1780  while  intoxicated,  and  was  killed  in  the  atlray  by  one 
of  his  own  relatives.  A  granite  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  at  Fair  Hill  cemetery,  near  Auburn,  Cayuga 
co.,  N.  Y. 

Logan  (CORNELIUS  A.),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1800, 
of  Irish  stock;  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  and  went 
several  times  as  supercargo  to  Kuropc;  was  afterwards  a 
journalist  in  Baltimore  and  New  York  ;  became  an  actor, 
and  produced  several  successful  plays.  His  poem,  The 
.][i*xi»Mif,f,i.  is  one  of  his  best-known  productions.  la 
1840  ho  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O.  His  daughters,  OLIVE, 
ELIZA  (Mrs.  Oco.  Wood,  1830-72),  and  CECILIA,  were  known 
as  actresses. 

Logan  (GEORGE),  M.  I).,  grandson  of  James  Logan,  b. 
at  Stenton.  near  Philadelphia,  Sept.  9,  1753;  studied  med- 
icine in  Edinburgh;  returning  to  the  U.  8.  in  1779,  served 
in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  for  several  terms,  and  was 
a  warm  partisan  of  .leflerson  and  the  Republican  party 
under  the  administration  of  John  Adams.  In  1798,  dur- 
ing the  imminent  peril  of  war  between  the  V.  S.  and 
France,  he  went  to  Paris  as  a  volunteer  peacemaker,  and 
was  denounced  for  to  doing  by  the  Federalists,  who  pro- 
cured the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  so-called  "  Logan 
act,"  making  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  a  private  citiien 
to  take  part  in  a iiroversy  between  the  U.  S.  and  a  for- 
eign power.  Dr.  Logan  was  a  member  of  the  I".  S.  Senate 
1801-07;  went  to  Kugland  in  Isltl  in  the  hope  of  contrib- 
uting to  preserve  peace  with  that  country;  was  a  member 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  and  of  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture, and  author  of  valuable  experiments  in  scientific  farm- 
ing. D.  at  Stenton  Apr.  H,  1S21. 

Logan  (GEOROK),  M.  D..  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Jan.  4, 
I77>:  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia  under  Profs.  Cald- 
well  and  Hartshorn  :  for  half  a  century  practised  his  pro- 
fe-siiin  in  Charleston,  where  he  was  hospital  surgeon  to  the 
navy-yard,  and  was  one  of  the  oldest  surgeons  on  the  naval 
list :  was  author  of  a  popular  work  on  diseases  of  children. 
D.  at  New  Orleans  Feb.  It,  IS61.  Pvi  i,  K.  KVK. 

Logan  (JAMES I.  b.  at   I.urgan.  Ireland,  Oct.  20,  1674, 
itch  (junker  slock  :  was  well  educated,  and  became  a 
merchant:   went   in    lii'.UI  with    I'cnn  to   Philadelphia;  was 
long  in  public  life  a<  pr  iar\.  eluri 

of  Pennsylvania:    was  president  ot    the  council  and  ie 
governor    1  7o''>  -  i'.>  :    an:i.  •"    >1-     /'f'l/if 

.fo.ii.    (Leyden.  17-'.').  a  translation  of  Cicero's  D» 
Senectute  (1744,  printed  by  Franklin),  and  other  works  in 
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Latin  and  in  English  prose  and  verse;  was  the  founder  of 
the  Loganian  Library.  D.  at  Stenton,  near  Germautown, 
Pa., -Oct.  '31,  1701. 

Logan  (Jons),  b.  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1748  ; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  took  orders,  and 
became  a  minister  at  Leith  in  1773.  He  had  formed  at  the 
university  a  friendship  with  Michael  Hrucc,  a  young  poet 
who  d.  in  1707,  and  whose  poems  he  edited  in  1770,  adding 
some  of  his  own.  The  Ode  to  tlie  Cuckoo  and  several 
hymns  contained  in  this  volume  having  become  very  pop- 
ular, Logan  claimed  them  as  his  own  composition,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  a  literary  controversy  which  has  been 
warmly  maintained  ever  since,  though  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence seems  to  support  the  claims  of  Druce.  Logan  wrote 
fur  the  stage,  delivered  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, and  was  in  1780  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
professorship  of  history  at  Edinburgh.  He  lost  his  eccle- 
siastical position  through  alleged  intemperance,  and  de- 
voted himself  in  London  to  literature,  publishing  a  volume 
of  poems  in  1781,  Itnnnnmedc,  a  tragedy,  in  1783,  and 
several  historical  treatises.  D.  at  London  Dec.  28,  1788. 
Two  posthumous  volumes  of  Sermons  (1790-91)  were  so 
popular  as  to  reach  an  8th  cd.  in  1822. 

Logan  (JoiTN  A.),  b.  in  Jackson  co.,  111.,  Feb.  9,  1820  ; 
received  a  limited  common-school  education,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexk-o  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  1st  Illinois  Vols.,  of  which  regiment  he  became  quar- 
termaster with  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  Returning  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  court  of 
his  native  county  in  1849;  in  1852  graduated  at  the  Louis- 
ville University,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  attaining 
popularity  and  siu-i-'^s  in  his  profession;  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature  in  1852, 1853, 1850,  and  1857,  and  was  pros- 
ecuting attorney  1853-57  ;  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress in  185S.  :md  again  in  1800,  resigning  his  seat  to  enter 
the  army  ;  in  Sept.,  1801,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  31st 
Illinois  Vols.,  which  he  led  at  the  battle  of  Bclmont  in 
November;  at  Fort  Donclson  in  Feb.,  1802,  was  wounded, 
and  the  following  month  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers;  engaged  at  Pittsburg  Landing  in  April,  and  in 
the  West  until  Nov.,  1862,  when  he  was  promoted  to  bo 
major-general;  throughout  the  Vicksburg  campaign  was 
in  command  of  a  division  of  tho  17th  corps,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Port  Gibson,  Champion  Hills,  and  in  tho 
siege  and  surrender  of  Vicksburg;  in  Oct.,  lSf>:j,  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  15th  corps,  which  he  led  with  great 
credit  until  the  death  of  McPhcrson,  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  where,  in  the 
language  of  Gen.  Sherman,  he  ''nobly  sustained  his  repu- 
tation;" he  was,  however,  shortly  after  relieved  by  Gen. 
0.  0.  Howard,  and  returned  to  the  command  of  his  corps, 
which  he  led  until  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  when'the  eventful 
political  crisis,  involving  the  choice  of  a  President,  de- 
manded his  voice  and  influence  at  home,  and  consequently 
he  did  not  rejoin  his  corps  until  tho  arrival  of  Sherman's 
army  at  Savannah,  after  its  famous  "  march  to  the  sea;" 
when,  resuming  his  command,  he  retained  it  through  the 
subsequent  march  through  the  Carolinas,  and  in  May,  1865, 
succeeded  Gen.  Howard  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.  Resigned  from  the  army  Aug.,  1805,  and  in 
November  following  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico, 
but  declined :  was  subsequently  elected  to  the  40th  and  41  st 
Congresses,  and  in  1871  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  his  native 
State.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Logan  (OI.IVE).     Sec  SYKES  (OLIVE  LOGAN). 

Logau  (THOMAS  MIILDRUP),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  Jan.  31,  1808  ;  graduated  M.  D.  in  Charleston  Medical 
College,  S.  C.,  182S  ;  was  co-editor  to  a  surgical  compen- 
dium, has  contributed  largely  to  medical  science,  and  is 
a  member  of  several  foreign  and  domestic  societies ;  is 
the  author  of  Topography  of  California,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  Trantaciiont  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation ;  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
1873  ;  is  now  (1875)  secretary  to  the  board  of  health  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  resides  in  Sacramento.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Logan  (Sir  WILLIAM  EDUONR),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S., 
b.  at  Montreal,  Canada,  Apr.  23,  1798;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1817,  and  in  1818  became 
partner  in  a  mercantile  house  in  London;  was  1829-38 
manager  of  a  coal-mining  and  copper-smelting  enterprise 
at  Swansea,  Wales,  and  prepared  geological  maps  and  sec- 
tions of  that  region  for  the  ordnance  survey;  in  1841  be- 
came the  head  of  the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  from 
which  time  he  published  valuable  annual  reports  and  many 
important  scientific  papers;  represented  Canada  in  the 
Expositions  of  1851  and  1862  at  London,  and  in  1855  at 
Paris  ;  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1855,  a 
knight  bachelor  by  Queen  Victoria  1850,  and  received  sev- 
eral valuable  medals  and  other  distinctions.  IX  in  Wales 
June  — ,  1875. 


Logan  Court-house  (or  Arrocoma),  post-v.  of 
Logan  t[».,  cap.  of  Logan  co.,  West  Va.,  50  miles  S.  W.  of 
Charleston. 

Logan  Creek,  tp.  of  Dodge  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  723. 

Log  and  Line,  a  contrivance  for  measuring  the  velo- 
city of  a  ship  at  sea.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  float,  weighted 
on  one  side  so  that  it  will  float  upright,  and  having  a  line 
attached  to  it  in  such  manner  as  to  bring  the  flat  side  of  the 
flon.t  so  as  to  offer  the  greatest  resistance  to  a  force  tending 
to  drag  it  through'  the  water.  The  attached  line  is  about 
150  fathoms  in  length,  and  when  not  in  use  is  wound  on  a 
light  running  reel.  The  line  is  divided  into  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  is  equal  to  TJ,j  of  a  nautical  mile,  the  points 
of  division  being  marked  by  knots,  formed  by  passing 
pieces  of  twine  between  the  strands  of  the  line,  and  leav- 
ing tho  free  ends  to  project  on  each  side  of  the  line.  Tho 
first  knot  is  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  they?o«f 
or  log,  and  is  very  prominently  marked.  The  part  of  the 
line  between  the  log  and  the  first  knot  is  called  the  stray 
line :  its  use  is  to  allow  the  log  to  become  settled  before  the 
count  is  commenced.  To  use  the  log  and  line,  the  log  is 
thrown  over  from  the  lee  quarter  of  the  vessel,  and  the  lino 
is  then  unwound  from  the  reel  as  fast  as  the  vessel  sails. 
At  the  instant  the  first  point  of  division  passes  from  the 
reel  a  half-minute  sand-glass  is  inverted,  and  when  the  last 
sand  t'iills  the  reel  is  stopped.  The  number  of  equal  spaces 
that  have  been  unwound  indicates  the  number  of  nautical 
miles  the  ship  is  sailing  per  hour,  inasmuch  as  a  half  min- 
ute bears  the  same  relation  to  an  hour  that  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  lino  does  to  a  nautical  mile.  The  log  is 
thrown  from  time  to  time,  and  the  results  arc  recorded  in 
a  book  called  the  loytiook.  To  secure  accurate  results,  the 
line  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  prevent  stretching.  To 
guard  against  variations  of  length  due  to  hygrometrie 
changes,  the  line  is  usually  saturated  with  oil.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  line  has  changed  in  length,  a  correction 
must  be  applied  to  the  measured  rate  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
line  must  be  graduated  anew.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Logania'ceae  [from  Loyunia,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  mostly 
tropical,  but  having  a  few  representatives  in  the  U.  S.  It 
is  remarkably  allied  to  the  Rubiaccce,  Scrophulariaecas, 
the  Gentianiaceae,  and  the  Apocynacea>,  and  is  briefly  cha- 
racterized by  its  regular  gamopeta.Ious  flowers,  along  with 
opposite  leaves  and  interposed  stipules.  It  contains  a 
large  number  of  poisonous  plants.  Strychnine,  curare,  etc. 
arc  among  its  deadly  principles,  gpigcliti  and  gelscmium, 
both  active  poisons  and  valuable  medicines,  are  our  most 
important  native  Loganiads. 

Logansport,  city,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  Ind.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Wabash  and  Eel  rivers,  on  the  Detroit  Eel 
River  and  Illinois,  the  Logansport  Crawfordsville  and 
Simih-westcrn,  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  Rs.,  is  surrounded  by 
a  fine  agricultural  country,  with  splendid  timber  and  excel- 
lent building-stone.  The  aggregate  of  its  water-power 
from  the  rivers  above  named  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal,  improved  and  unimproved,  is  estimated  at  500  horse- 
power, and  the  manufacturing  establishments  give  employ- 
ment to  over  10011  operatives,  and  their  products  amount  to 
above  85,000,000  per  annum.  It  has  well-paved  streets, 
fine  residences  and  business  houses,  is  very  healthy,  and 
has  14  churches,  2  daily  and  4  weekly  ncwspnpers,  1  na- 
tional and  2  private  banks,  public-school  buildings  and 
property  valued  at  $250,000,  and  a  Universalist  college. 
Pop.  8950.  J.  T.  BRYER,  ED.  "LOGANSPORT  JOUHXAL." 

Logan's  Store,  post-tp.  of  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1597. 

Lo'gansville,  post-b.  of  Springfield  tp.,  York  co.,  Pa., 
8  miles  S.  of  York.  Pop.  256. 

Lo'ganville,  a  b.  (SUGAR  VALLEY  P.  0.)  in  Greene 
tp.,  Clinton  Co.,  Pa.  Pop.  414. 

Logarith'mic  Curve,  a  curve  that  may  be  referred  to 
a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  such  that  the  ordinate  of  any 
,.  point  shall  be  equal  to 

,K'  C^--  the  logarithm  of  its  ab- 

scissa. When  so  referred, 
its     equation     may    be 
written 
y  =  log  x,  or  a'J  =  jc; 

£   in  which  the  symbol  log 

denotes  a  logarithm  tak- 
en in  any  system  :  that 
is,  in  a  system  whose 
base  is  a.  Thus,  in  the 
figure  we  have  6'/?  =  log 
Oil.  Tho  axis  of  x  is 
called  the  axis  of  numbers,  and  the  axis  of  y  the  axis  of 
logarithms.  There  are  as  many  logarithmic  curves  as 
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there  are  systems  of  logarithms,  hut  tin-     >  -i 

enil  properties  in  munii'm,  -ome  <>t   which  we  subjoin. 

Igt    The    curve    ahvav-    nils   the    axis    of  X  at    li|M>iut   />, 

whose  d  i^ance  fp>m  ill.'  Mn^iii  is  equal  to  !. 

2d.  It'  the  I. use  of  the  sy-tem,  u,  is  greater  than  1,  the 
curve  takes  the  POM!  i<>n  A'/" ',  ha\  IHL'  t  In-  axis  of  y  for  an 
as\  mplotc  :it  tin-  point  <  l>,  -•/,);  the  em  \  >  i  -  r\ ,  i  . 

ivc  downward,  and   as  .*•  increases  it  continually  ap- 
proaches parallelism  with  tin-  axi>  "t  .*•. 

:id.  If  the  base  of  tin-  system.  «,  is  less  tliiui  I.  the  curve 
takes  the  position  K'lK",  having  the  a\is  of  ,/  i'.,r  an 
asymptote  at  the  point  i  ",  t  J  I;  the  rune  is  e\  eryuliere 
concave  upward,  ami  a*  .*•  ine reuses  it  continually  tip- 
projiehes  parallelism  witli  the  avis  of  r. 

Itli.  If  a  tangent  is  drawn  to  the,  curve  at  any  point  of 
either  class  of  logarithmta  cunes,  as  at  6',  the  subtangent 
T  7",  taken  on  the  axis  of  logari  thins,  is  const  ant  and 
equal  to  the  modulus  of  tho  corresponding  system  of  log- 
arithms. 

5th.  If  a  =  1,  the  curve  reduce*  i»  a  -Mraight  line  through 
I)  parallel  to  tho  axis  of  .y.  Tliis  line  limits  ami  sepaiah  - 
the  inn  classes  of  curves  referred  to  in  suppositions  1st 
and  LM. 

6th.  If  AH  =  2,  the  area  ODCT'  is  equal  to  the  entire 
area  hetween  the  part  I>K  of  tin-  curve,  the  axis  of  r,  and 
the  axis  of//.-  and  furthermore,  each  is  equal  to  the  modulus 
of  the  corresponding  system  of  logarithms.  W.  (}.  Pi:<  K. 

Logarith'mic  Spiral,  a  spiral  whose  equation  may 
bo  reduced  to  the  form, 

ffirf  r  =  c,  or  r  =  log  -  lp  ; 

in  which  the  puff  is  at  the  -  >/••  of  the  spiral.  It  is  very 
closely  related  to  tin-  logarithmic  curve,  from  which  it  may 
be  constructed  as  follows:  Let  0  be  the  eye  or  pole,  OS 
the  initial  line,  and  let 
a  circle  be  described 
about  0  as  a  centre  with 
a  radius  O.\  I,  which 
call  the  directing  circle. 
From  A  lay  off  on  tho 
circumference  of  the  di- 
recting circle  a  distance 
equal  to  any  ordinate  of 
the  logarithmic  curve; 
then  from  0  draw  a  ra- 
dius vector  through  tho 
extremity  of  this  dis- 
tance, making  it  equal  to  the  corresponding  abscissa;  the 
extremity  of  the  line  thus  constructed  is  a  point  of  the 
curve.  If  the  ordinato  is  positive,  it  is  to  be  laid  off  in  the 
direction  from  A  towards  c;  if  negative,  it  is  to  be  laid 
off  in  the  opposite  direction.  Tho  curve  proceeding  out- 
ward from  A  has  an  infinite  number  of  continually  diverg- 
ing spires:  proceeding  inward  from  A,  it  has  an  infinite 
number  of  converging  spires.  If  any  number  of  radii  vec- 
tores  are  drawn  making  equal  angles  with  each  other,  they 
will  form  a  continued  proportion;  thus,  if  vla  =  n6=s6c, 
etc.,  wo  have 

OA  :  Oa'  : :  Oa'  :  Ob'  : :  Ob'  :  Oc'  . . .  eto. 
This  principle  enables  us  to  construct  the  curve  when  we 
know  its  polo  and  two  points  on  the  same  spire.  The  curve 
everywhere  maki  s  a  constant  angle  with  the  radius  vector, 
and  is  therefore  elosely  analogous  to  the  LoxomtOMic  C  trims 
(whi.-h  sec).  Thcvivolntc  of  tho  curve  is  an  equal  loga- 
rithmic spiral.  Newton  showed  (JYineijna,  b.  i.,  prop.  9) 
thit  if  the  force  of  gravity  had  varied  inversely  as  the 
cubes  of  the  distances,  the  planets  would  have  receded 
from  the  sun,  and  that  their  paths  would  have  been  loga- 
rithmic spirals.  The  modulus  of  the  spiral  in  each  cose 
would  have  depended  upon  the  initial  velocity  of  projec- 
tion. This  curve  is  sometimes  called  the  l'»iixti<'  tjnral, 

W.  G.  PECK. 

Logarithms  [Or.  \6yo?  and  apdpoc].  The  logarithm  of 
a  number  is  tho  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  raUi-  a  fixed  number  to  produce  the  given  number. 
The  fixed  number  is  called  the  linne.  Thus,  in  the  equa- 
tion 10s  =  KKtO,  3  is  the  logarithm  of  1000,  tho  base  being 
10.  Any  positive  number  except  1  may  be  taken  as  a  base, 
and  for  each  base  there  is  a  corresponding  *_»/ */«•//!  <>f  /'«/'«- 
riV/i/H*  ;  there  is  therefore  an  intinite  number  of  sy-tems  of 
logarithms,  but  only  two  of  them  are  in  genernl  use — the 
Napirrinn  and  the  i-onini'jn  system.  The  N'apierian  system, 
named  after  its  inventor.  liaron  Napier,  is  the  system  whose 
base  is  2.7182S1S28  .  .  . ;  the  common  >y-t--m  is  the  sy-tem 
whose  base  is  10.  In  what  follows  wo  shall  designate  Na- 
pierian logarithms  by  the  symbol  I,  and  common  loga- 
rithms by  the  symbol  log. 

Uses. — Napierian  logarithms  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
higher  branches  of  analysis  and  in  scientific  im  estimations.. 
Common  logarithms  are  used  in  practical  computations, 
where  they  serve  to  convert  tho  operations  of  multiplica- 


tion and  division  into  the  simpler  ones  of  addition  and 
subtraction.  In  trigonometric  computations  their  use  it 
aimo-t  indispensable.  OOBpBtetloM  by  means  of  loga- 
rithms are  made  bl MOOPdMMfl  with  Uw  following  prinei] 
1st,  the  logarithm  <>('  the  product  of  any  number  oflm-tnrs 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  the  factors  ;  IM, 
the  logarithm  of  a  quotient  is  equal  to  tin-  logarithm  of  the 
div  i< lend  diminished  by  that  ot  ihc  (UviftOrj  -d.  the  loga- 
rithm of  any  power  of  a  quantity  is  equal  tu  the  logarithm 
of  the  quantity  multiplied  by  the  exponent  of  the  power; 
and  Irh.  the  logarithm  uf  any  root  of  a  quantity  is  equal  to 
the  logarithm  of  the  .jitanti!\  di\  ided  b\  (lie  index  of  tho 
rout.  In  applying  the.-.-  pi  mciples  tin-  logarithms  n<  • 
are  taken  from  tables  called  tables  n|'  logarithms.  The 
method  nf  forming  these  la  Me-  \\  ill  be  expla  MM  -i  hen  after. 
(iin'r<rf  /'•'"/><  ,'ti'*  i  if  l.'xfu'iftiuo-.  lu  tin-  exponential 

equation  a*  =  »  we  may  regard  n  as  the  base  of  any  »y.-t<  m 
of  logarithms,  in  which  ease  .r  will  be  the  logarithm  of  ;» 
taken  in  that  system.  The  diceu-^inn  of  (hi-  equation  in- 
dieates  the  following  general  pr->pei  i  n  s  :  1  -i.  the  login  itlim 
of  1  in  any  system  is  equal  to  0;  2d,  the  logarithm  of  the 
base  of  any  system,  taken  in  that  .  ;;d,  in  any 

m  whose  base  is  greater  than  1  the  logarithms  of  all 
numbers  greater  than  1  are  punitive,  the  login  ithnu  of  all 
numbers  less  than  1  are  negative,  the  logarithm  of  ()  ii»  —  oo, 
and  the  logarithm  of  oo  is  -f  •/.;  -1th,  in  any  system  whose 
base  is  lesa  than  1  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  greater 
than  1  are  negative,  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  less  than 
1  arc  positive,  the  logarithm  of  0  is  -f  w.and  the  logarithm 
of  oo  is  —  co ;  5th,  there  are  no  real  logarithms  of  negative 
numbers  in  any  system.  These  general  properties  are  used 
in  analytical  investigations. 

Relations  between  !)($'' n  nt  .s)/«/»  m*. — Every  logarithm  is 
composed  of  two  factors.  The  first  factor  is  constant  tor 
the  same  system,  and  depends  for  its  value  on  the  base  of 
that  system;  the  second  factor  is  independent  of  the  base 
of  the  system,  but  is  dependent  on  tho  particular  number 
in  question,  and  changes  with  it.  The  constant  factor  cor- 
responding to  any  system  is  called  the  m<x(itlitn  of  that  sys- 
tem. The  modulus  of  tho  Napierian  system  is  1,  that  of 
tho  common  system  is  ,4il  IL".» •!."»,  and  that  of  any  system  ia 
equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  tho  Napierian  logarithm  of  the 
base  of  that  system.  Since  the  Napierian  logarithms  of  all 
numbers  less  than  1  are  negative,  and  of  all  numbers 
greater  than  1  are  positive,  it  follows  that  the  modulus  of 
a  system  whose  base  is  less  than  1  is  negative,  and  that  the 
modulus  of  a  system  whose  base  is  greater  than  1  is  posi- 
tive. A  modulus  may  have  any  value  from  —  e»  to  +  w ; 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  modulus  decreases  algebraically 
as  the  base  increases.  If  we  multiply  the  Napierian  loga- 
rithm of  any  number  by  the  modulus  of  any  system,  the 
product  is  the  logarithm  of  the  same  number  in  that  sys- 
tem. This  principle  enables  us  to  find  the  logarithm  of  any 
number  in  any  system  when  we  have  a  table  of  Napierian 
logarithms. 

Geometrical  Relations. — Napierian  logarithms  arc  some- 
times called  hyperbolic  logarithms,  on  account  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  equilateral  hyperbola;  there  is,  however,  no 
good  reason  for  this  distinction,  inasmuch  as  tho  same  re- 
lation that  exists  between  the  logarithms  of  this  system 
and  a  particular  equilateral  hyperbola  exists  also  between 
those  of  any  system  whatever  and  some  other  equilateral 
hyperbola.  To  explain  the  nature  of  this  relation,  let  LAK 
be  one  branch  of  an  equilateral 
hyperbola,  whose  equation, 
when  referred  to  its  asymp- 
totes, ''.Valid  f'.U,  is  j  is- 
let A  be  tho  vertex  and  let 
/'be  any  point  on  the  curve; 
and  let  ('/t  and  <'K  be  the  ab- 
scissas of  A  and  /',  tho  latter 
N"  being  called  the  UrwutoZab- 
soissa.  The  square  described 
on  tho  co-ordinates  of  A  is  equal  to  m,  as  may  be  shown 
from  the  equation  of  the  curve.  Now,  it  may  lie  proved  by 
means  of  the  calculus  that  the  area  '/>,!//  is  to  the  area 
HA  l-'K  as  1  is  to  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  CK.  Denot- 
ing the  area  SAFE  by  A,  and  CE  by  x,  we  have 

m  :  A  ::  1  :  7x,  ...  .-.  A  =«i/.r;  .  .  .  (1). 
Hence  the  area  between  an  equilateral  hyperbola  and  one 
of  its  asymptotes,  estimated  from  the  ordinate  of  the  vertex 
up  to  any  other  ordinate,  is  equal  to  the  logarithm  of  the 
terminal  abscissa  taken  in  a  system  whose  modulus  is  the 
square  described  on  the  co-ordinates  of  its  vertex.  If  we 
take  tho  conjugate  of  the  hyperbola  /..I  A',  whoso  equation 
is  jcy  =*  —  )»,  equation  (1)  will  become 

A --mix  .  .  .  (2). 

The  numerical  value  of  m  in  equations  (1)  and  (2)  de- 
pends upon  the  vatuo  of  Cli;  by  giving  suitable  values  to 
C/l,  m  may  be  made  to  have  any  value  from  0  to  f  oo  ;  that 
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is,  ±  mix  may  be  made  to  represent  the  logarithm  of  x  in 
any  system  whatever.  If  we  make  Cli=\,  we  have  m  =  1 , 
and  equation  (1)  becomes  A  =  lx,  a  result  that  conforms  to 
the  Napierian  system.  The  value  of  the  area  A  may  be 
expressed  by  an  infinite  series  in  terms  of  a-,  and  this  series 
may  be  used  as  a  means  of  computing  a  table  of  logarithms. 
Such  a  series  was  originally  employed  for  this  purpose, 
but  its  use  has  been  superseded  by  other  and  more  con- 
venient ones. 

Tablet  of  Logarithm,. — Tables  of  logarithms  arc  tables 
from  which  we  may  find  the  logarithm  corresponding  to 
any  number,  or  the  number  corresponding  to  any  logarithm, 
within  certain  limits.  Every  logarithm  consists  of  two 
p.,rts — an  entire  part,  called  the  rlinr<i<-tfri*tic,  and  a  deci- 
mal part,  called  the  mautlna.  Either  of  these  parts  may 
be  0,  and  the  characteristic  may  be  cither  positive  or 
negative,  but  the  mantissa  is  always  positive.  The  cha- 
racteristic may  be  found  by  a  very  simple  rule,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  not  given  in  the  ordinary  tables;  the  decimal 
point  is  also  omitted  in  writing  the  mantissa.  The  manner 
of  arranging  the  tables,  as  also  the  manner  of  using  them, 
will  be  best  learned  from  the  explanations  which  precede 
each  collection  of  tables ;  and  to  these  the  reader  is  referred 
for  all  information  of  that  nature.  In  addition  to  the  log- 
arithms of  natural  numbers,  the  tables  usually  contain  the 
logarithms  of  the  principal  circular  functions,  such  as  the 
sine  and  cosine,  the  tangent  and  cotangent,  from  0°  to  90°. 
In  these  tables  the  inconvenience  of  negative  characteristics 
is  avoided  by  adding  10  to  each  logarithm:  an  allowance 
is  made  in  the  final  result  for  each  10  thus  added.  The 
same  device  is  employed  in  using  the  logarithms  of  ordinary 
decimals. 

Logarithms  were  invented  by  Baron  Napier,  who  pub- 
lished  an  account  of  the  same  in  1014  in  a  work  bearing 
the  title  l)e  inir!_fi>'i  LnfjnrftJimorum  C«u'i)iiH  Coruttruetione. 
The  first  table  of  common  logarithms  was  published  by 
Briggs  in  1624  under  the-  title  of  Aritlimi'tiru  I.<>:/<i,-;tln,ii'<-,,. 
Ho  calculated  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  from  1  to 
20,000,  and  also  from  90,000  to  100,000,  carrying  out  his 
figures  to  14  decimal  places.  In  1628.  Adrian  Vlack  sup 
plemented  the  work  of  Briggs  by  publishing  a  book  bear- 
ing the  same  title,  Aritlnn'-tit-n  L<«i<u-l1ltntn-'< .  in  \vhich  he 
supplied  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  from  20,000  to 
Oil. (Mill,  but  at  the  same  time  he  reduced  the  number  of 
decimal  places  to  10.  Vlack  included  in  his  work  the  log- 
arithms of  the  sines,  tangents,  and  secants  for  each  minute 
of  arc  from  0°  to  90°.  Five  years  later  the  same  author 
published  a  table  of  the  logarithms  of  sines  and  tangents, 
for  every  hundredth  of  a  degree  from  0°  to  90°,  which  had 
been  computed  by  Briggs.  In  1797,  Vega  published  an 
edition  of  Vlack's  tables,  but  the  work  is  out  of  print  and 
the  copies  are  difficult  to  be  found.  Probably  the  best  ac- 
cessible tables  are  those  of  Callct.  These  are  carried  to  7 
places  of  decimals,  and  include  logarithmic  sines,  cosines, 
tangents,  and  cotangents  for  every  second  of  arc  from  0° 
to  90°.  An  American  edition  of  these  tables  was  published 
in  1830  by  Hassler,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the 
IT.  S.  Coast  Survey.  These  are  probably  the  best  American 
tables,  but  unfortunately  they  are  very  scarce  and  difficult 
to  obtain.  In  addition  to  these,  several  collections  of  tables 
have  been  published  in  Germany,  of  which  the  most  noted 
is  Hulsse's  Sdmmrlumj  Mulhi'iniiliiirhen  Tiifilii.  published  in 
Leipsic  in  1840.  Besides  those  above  mentioned,  several 
six-place  tables  have  been  published,  which  for  most  pur- 
poses of  computation  are  sufficiently  accurate.  Five-place 
tables  have  also  been  published,  which  for  auxiliary  com- 
putations are  of  great  utility.  To  this  class  we  may  refer 
Lalando's  five-figure  table,  which  was  republished  in  1839 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

The  computation  of  logarithmic  tables  is  effected  by 
means  of  rapidly  converging  series,  of  which  a  great 
number  have  been  deduced.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  compute  the  logarithms  of  prime  num- 
bers, inasmuch  as  the  logarithms  of  composite  numbers 
may  be  found  by  taking  the  sum  of  the  logarithms  of  their 
prime  factors.  The  following  series  and  its  applications 
are  taken  from  Hackley's  Treatise  on  Algebra,  p.  274,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  greater  detail.  The  scries 
referred  to  is  as  follows : 


l(P  rl),,P+2 


(1), 


in  which  P  stands  for  any  whole  number,  and  P  -\-  1  for  the 
next  higher  whole  number.  Making  P  equal  to  1,  2,  etc., 
we  have,  since  I\  =  0, 


•  =0.6931472 


12  = 


U  =  n  +  n  =  2  X  12 =  1.3862944, 

etc.     etc.     etc.  etc. 


In  the  same  way  we  may  compute  the  Napierian  logarithms 
of  the  natural  numbers  from  1  to  any  number  whatever. 
Then,  to  find  the  common  logarithms  of  the  same  numbers, 
we  have  simply  to  multiply  each  logarithm  thus  found  by 
the  modulus  of  the  common  system,  .4.142945. 

General  LaynritJima. — If  we  denote  the  base  of  the  Na- 
pierian system  by  e,  we  may  write  the  equation 

e»  =  x  ....  (1); 

in  which  y  is  the  Napierian  logarithm  of  x.  Heretofore 
we  have  only  considered  the  real  values  of  y,  which  corre- 
spond to  arithmetical  logarithms.  There  is,  besides  these 
values,  an  infinite  number  of  imaginary  values  of  y  which 
satisfy  equation  (1),  and  which  may  be  called  algebraic 
l'"ftirithms.  The  arithmetical  and  the  algebraic  logarithms, 
taken  together,  constitute  what  may  be  termed  general 
lugariiliiH!.  (See  Do  Morgan's  t'tilcnliis,  p.  120.) 

Aiitil'igarithmK. — An  antilogarithm  is  the  number  corre- 
sponding to  a  given  logarithm.  Thus,  100  is  the  antilog- 
arithm of  2  in  the  common  system.  Antilogarithms,  in 
the  common  system,  are  denoted  by  the  symbol  log"1. 
Thus,  log  -12  =  100  is  equivalent  to  the  expression,  the 
number  whose  logarithm  is  2  is  equal  to  100.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Logarithms,  Logis'tic  [Aoyurrutij].  The  logistic 
logarithm  of  a  number  less  than  3GOO  is  equal  to  the  com- 
mon logarithm  of  3000  diminished  by  the  common  logarithm 
of  that  number.  Thus,  the  logistic  logarithm  of  10m.  24»., 
or  984».,  is  equal  to  log  3000  —  log  984,  or  to  0.5033.  A 
table  formed  in  this  way  for  all  numbers  from  1  to  3000  is 
called  a  table  of  logistic  logarithms,  and  is  used  in  solving 
proportions  in  which  the  terms  arc  hours  and  inimrfM,  de~ 
f;r<'i'M  and  tiitiniirx,  or  ininntfH  and  Meoncb,  the  first  term 
being  1  ham:  1  (/<</,•.,.  or  I  minnti:  The  method  of  using 
the  table  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example : 
When  the  moon's  hourly  motion  is  .'ill'  12",  what  ^s  her 
motion  in  lfi»i.  24*.  ?  We  have  the  following  proportion  : 
\h  :  16m.  24<r. : :  30'  12"  :  x;  or,  3600 : 16m.  24«. : :  30'  12"  :  x; 
from  which  we  readily  deduce  the  equation 
3600  3600  3600 

~1T  ~  30'  12"      16m.  24,. 

Denoting  logistic  logarithms  by  the  symbol  L,  we  may 
write  the  above  equation  as  follows: 

Lx  =  L  30'  12"  +  L  16m.  24». 
From  the  logistic  tables  we  have 
L  30'       12"  =  0.29.81 
L  16m.    24».  =  0.5633 
L*  =0.8614;  .'.  z  =  8'  15".  Am. 

A  table  of  logistic  logarithms  will  be  found  in  Norton's 
Atttronoiny,  p.  Ill  of  tables,  with  a  full  explanation  of  its 
use  on  p.  320  of  the  main  work.  Logarithms  of  this  kind 
are  sometimes  called  proportion&l  logarithm,.  Tables  of 
this  kind  are  often  extended  to  Sh.,  or  to  10,800,  to  corre- 
spond with  the  moon's  tabulated  changes  given  in  the 
American  \autir-al  Almanac,  pp.  xiii.-xviii.  (See  Am. 
Xn,tt.  At.  for  1875,  pp.  256,  257.)  W.  G.  I'ECK. 

Log'ic  [Gr.  Aoyo!,  "speech,"  "reason"]  is  the  science 
of  reasoning.  By  reasoning  in  this  connection  we  under- 
stand all  those  mental  acts  and  processes  that  occur  be- 
tween the  observation  of  facts  and  the  most  remote  de- 
ductions and  the  broadest  generalizativns.  Among  the 
acts  indirectly  implied  there  may  be  insight,  conscious- 
ness, imagination,  and  memory.  BuY  the  mental  acts 
that  are  directly  in  the  line  of  reasoning  are  analysis, 
abstraction,  synthesis  or  judgment,  generalization,  and  in- 
ference. Hence,  all  knoKlcrlg*  rests  on  either  (1)  observa- 
tion or  (2)  reasoning.  Belief  is  a  different  affair,  and  may 
rest  on  testimony,  or  even  on  a  voluntary  acceptance  of 
dogmas  for  convenience"  or  policy's  sake,  with  little  or  no 
regard  to  their  truthfulness.  At  the  time  of  the  observa- 
tion of  an  object  there  is  doubtless  some  insight  into  its 
nature;  there  is  an  analysis  (logical  analysis)  of  its  prop- 
erties, an  abstraction  and  an  objectification  of  its  prop- 
erties, so  that  we  give  them  and  call  them  by  names,  as 
whiteness,  solidity,  etc.  eta.  After  this  affirmation  or  judg- 
ment follows,  by  which  we  say,  "  This  paper  is  white,"  etc. 
etc.  There  is  also  a  grouping  of  similar  objects  into 
classes,  genera,  and  species  ;  hence,  general  terms  or  com- 
mon nouns.  There  is  also  inference,  so  that  from  two 
propositions,  as  A  is  B  and  B  is  C,  we  infer  that  A  is  C. 
In  the  first  instance  we  have  propositions  of  four  kinds: 
( 1 )  identical  propositions,  in  which  the  subject  and  the  predi- 
cate denote  the  same  thing,  as  "  Common  salt  is  chloride  of 
sodium;"  (2)  the  subject  is  an  individual  term,  and  the 
predicate  is  an  adjective,  as  "This  paper  is  white;"  (3)  the 
subject  is  an  individual  term,  and  the  predicate  a  common 
noun,  as  "This  horse  is  a  quadruped;"  and  (4)  the  subject 
is  a  common  noun,  and  the  predicate  is  an  adjective,  as 
"  Horses  are  fourfootcd."  the  predicate  denoting  some  ob- 
vious property  of  the  subject. 
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Fur  anything  liey-ml  this  there  must  be  a  process  of 
reasoning  which   may  be  «  -ither  i  I  >  demonstration,  (  '_'  )  in- 
duction, <>r  (3)  deduction.     The  woi 
somewhat  vaguely,   hut    for  our  purpose*   if    d 

proces*  in  which.  by  analysis  of  any  subjeet.  di-playiiiL', 
a-  of  course  the  anal  \  -is  will.  it«  MOtHf*,  we  make  manifest 

properties  which  were  not  so  before.  Uftthematfo&l  i  • 
ing  irf  of  this  kind.  \Ve  n-a-on  fnnn  tin-  nature  nf  a  tri- 
h  reused  by  its  definition  ;m<l  prove  all  the  prop- 
erties of  a  triangle  that  we  Know  in  either  mir  geometry  or 
in  our  trigonometry.  And  in  all  reasoning  something  of  ! 
demonstration  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  we  are 
talking  about,  forms  an  indispensable  element.  This  rea- 
soning is,  however,  to  ;i  targe  extent,  instinctive.  ;i  mutter 
of  insight  and  (net,  suhjeet  to  no  spceial  form-*,  though  of 
course  it  m;iy  In-  reduced  to  reeo^ni/ed  formube.  and  is,  or 
should  be,  self-evident  alike  in  the  axiom-  it  ;i--nme-,  in 
(lie  -Jtep-  ir  take-,  mid  the  n  Milts  at  which  it  arrives. 

The  word  ttidm-ti'mi  is  a  No  n-ed  \agudy  and  v:iriim«ly, 
but  in  this  connection  it  must  lie  understooil  to  in< 
that  process  in  which,  by  tlie  bringing  in  and  examination 
of  fact."  or  individual  instance.-.  \\  r  L--  -nerali/e  a  proposition 
up  to  the  point  of  its  greatest  comprehension,  when  it  be- 
comes the  statement  of  a  universal  net,  or.  ns  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  a  universal  law.  l'or  -in-.-es-fn!  induc- 
tion the  first  step  is  the  collection  of  facts,  either  such  as 
occur  of  themselves  or  by  experimentation  producing  them 
nt  will.  Then  follow  an  analysis  and  a  classification  of 
these  facts  on  the  basis  of  some  common  but  important 
property  ;  the  property  on  which  we  base  our  classification 
may  be  regarded  as  f-n-nnil,  or  as  being  a  cause.  Thus, 
\eriebratt-s  "re  das-ilied  in  reference  to  the  important  fact 
of  a  spinal  column,  the  ruminants  by  reference  to  the  pe- 
culiar construction  of  their  stomach,  the  cat  family  with 
reference  to  their  daws,  the  dog  family  with  reference  to 
the  structure  of  their  teeth,  etc.  etc.  All  these  formal  prop- 
erties arc  found  to  be  connected  with  some  mndnl  prop- 
erty; that  is,  with  something  in  the  history,  mode  of  life, 
fttOi  of  each  of  the  animals  in  the  class.  Thus,  nil  cats  are 

redacious  or  leap   on  their  prey;    all  dogs  chase  theirs 

own  ;  all  ruminants  chew  the  cud,  etc. 
"When  objects  arc  thus  properly  classified,  we  know  that 
there  is  a  relation—  constant  and  implied  in  the  laws  of 
nature  —  between  the  formal  property  on  which  as  (^differ- 
entia the  classification  is  based,  and  (he  modal  property 
which  we  affirm  as  a  predicate  of  all  the  objects  in  the 
class.  Thus,  when  we  say  that  "All  Canidro  are  carniv- 
orous" and  "  All  ruminants  chew  the  cud,'*  we  do  but  give 
expression  to  a  law  of  nature,  the  knowledge  of  which  has 
1  .....  u  olitainel  by  induction.  The  certainty  of  the  law  thus 
obtained  depends  upon  this  connection  of  properties.  With- 
out it  we  may  indeed  often  obtain  a  wide  generalisation  of 
facts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  electric  properties  of  all  the 
resins.  And  when  a  fact  is  thus  obtained,  it  creates  a 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  its  universality,  and  leads 
to  the  very  confident  expectation  of  some  connect  inn  as  of 
cause  and  effect  not  yet  discovered.  And  when  the  con- 
ii'vtioii  has  been  discovered.  the  law  is  considered  as  es- 
tablished. and  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  sci- 
ence. But  until  this  connection  has  been  discovered,  any 
announcement  of  the  general  fact  as  a  universal  law  of 
nature  would  be  regarded  as  premature  and  liable  to  mod- 
ification. 

In  these  ways  we  demonstrate  from  a  few  definitions,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a  lew  sell  e\  ideiit  axiom*,  the  whole  of  ah- 
stra:'f  science,  including  mathematics,  logic,  etc.,  and  from 
the  observed  facts  in  nature  we  establish  by  induction  all 
the  general  laws  and  principles  of  concrete  and  practical 
science.  And  ha\  ing  established  in  these  ways  the  general 
laws  or  truths,  we  proceed  by  rfr<lm-tinn  to  establish  by 
means  of  them  nniny  particular  facts  and  subordinate 
truths,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
though  by  no  means  neees-arily  HO,  siu-h  as  are  not  or  can- 
not he  readily  subjected  to  the  te-t  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment. In  Bojne  cases  they  can  never  l.c  so  t>  led,  and 
in  others  the  inference  must  be  made  before  the  t-^t  can  bo 
applied.  Thus  the  statesman  and  the  physician  are  often 
obliged  to  reason  from  general  principles  and  obvious  facts 
to  the  results  of  the  measures  they  would  adopt  bel'oi 
trial  of  them,  although,  of  course,  in  these  cases  the  t> 
of  them  by  experience  is  but  a  result  of  their  reasoning. 
And  it  is  in  this  way  that,  by  rea.-oning  from  general  prin- 
ciples obtained  by  induction  from  existing  plants  ami  ani-  [ 
mals  to  objects  and  facts  discovered  in  the  strata  of  tin- 
earth's  crust,  wo  have  obtained  much  t!i>  :irt  of  I 

the  science  of  geology  and  palsrontolngv.  .  The-,  tact-  and 
phenomena  arc  such  as  cannot  now  be  subjected  to  obser- 
vation. 

The  tirst  proposition  enunciating  the  general  principle 
or    most    comprehensive     truth    is    called,    technically,    llo- 

major  premise;  the  other,  "this  measure,"  etc.,  is  called 


the  minor  premise;   and  the  t  wo.  together  with  the  infcr- 

•  r  conclusion  drawn  from  them,  constitute  what  is 
e:i!b-d  a  s\llogiMu.  And  of the^c  three  parts  all  Hvllogisras 
Hut  lor  the  nm-r  part  we  have  in  practice  either 
(1)  an  otni-^ion  of  one  of  the  premises,  an  A  in  H.  there 
fore  A  is  (',  in  which  case  we  i-all  the  abridged  lorm  an 
enthymeiiie,  or  (-)  several  premises  following  each  other  in 

regular  order,  and   onh  u-ion    drawn   from 

them,  as  A  is  II,  K  i-  (',  r  i-  h.  tlnuefon-  A  is  h  :  this  is 
called  a  lOfitMi  In  Mich  ea>cs  we  have,  in  tact,  two  or 
more  syllogisms  condensed  into  one  formula  by  the 

'i   -omc  of  the  proposition-  iliat  would  have  appeal,  d 

h  of  the  syllogisms  had  been  .-hifed  in  lull,  BMfl  wild 

it-  own  prenii-es  and  the  conchi-no-i  to  eaeh  pair  distinctly 

I    as    such    in    due    order.      Thus,    in    the    example  just 

gi\en.  we   have,  in  fact,  <  I  i    11  is  ('.  A    is    15.  therefore   A    is 

t'  i>  l»,  A  i-  t1.  then-tore   \  i*  1>;  that  la, 
premi-e  of  (he  sorites  become-  the  major  prcmiseot  the  Brst 
:->  llo-iMii  :    the  first  i.s   the   minor  premise,  and   the  ci.nelu- 
sion  is  a  proposition  that  did  not  appear  in  tin 
all.     Then  for  the  second  syllogism  the  third  prenr 

rites  is  used  for  major  premise,  and  •  iori  of 

the  first  syllogism  is  used  for  minor  premise,  and  f»o  on  un- 
til we  come  to  a  syllogism  that  Ims  for  i'  n  the 

I'lMpM-iiion  as  tin  ,  if.      In  the  case  of  the 

enthymeme  one  premise  is  omitted  for  the  most  pa; 

it  is  a  part  of  the  common  sense  or  the  aeknowl' 
science  of  mankind,  and  therefore  needs  no  repetition  or 
explicit  statement.  It  is,  however,  a  part  of  the  s\  lln^i-m 
or  argument  as  truly  and  as  really  as  though  it  were  ex- 
pressed, since  without  it  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
any  propositkm  which  would  contain  nny  term  that  was 
not  contained  in  the  proposition  used  as  a  premise  itself. 
Hence,  the  means  by  which  we  can  find  the  suppressed  or 
omitted  premise  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  logic 
in  a  practical  point  of  view. 

Syllogisms  are  of  four  different  kinds,  as  they  arise  from 
one  or  another  of  the  four  relations  which  the  objects  in 
nature  sustain  to  each  other.  (1)  Individuals  in  a  class, 
and  classes  considered  as  species  included  in  a  higher  and 
more  comprehending  class,  considered  as  a  genus.  Thus, 
John,  Henry,  Thomas,  etc.  are  Knglishmen  i  a  species),  and 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  etc.  are  Indo-Kuropeiins  (il, 
mis).  Or,  again,  Indo-Europcans,  Shemites,  etc.  are  men, 
and  constitute  the  genus  Homo,  or  man.  On  this  relation 
is  based  what  are  called  categorical  propositions.  They 
simply  assert  that  an  object  is  or  is  not  in  a  class,  or  that 
a  class  is  or  is  not  in  a  higher  class,  as  S  is  P,  or  8  is  not 
P;  P  arc  Q,  or  are  not  Q,  etc.  With  two  categorical  prop- 
ositions for  premises  we  have  il  syllogism.  (2) 
l:\i  ry  object  sustains  some  relation  of  quality  to  others. 
It  is  above  or  below,  longer  or  shorter,  harder  or  softer, 
whiter  or  blacker,  etc.  than  some  other.  Or  it  may  be 
simply  equal  to  another.  From  these  relations  there  arise 
comparative  propositions,  and  with  one  or  more  compara- 
tive propositions  in  a  syllogism  it  is  called  a  comparative 
syllogism,  as  A  is  greater  than  II.  B  is  equal  to  C,  therefore 
A  is  greater  than  0.  (3)  Most  if  not  all  objects  in  nature 
are  related  to  some  others  as  cause  and  to  others  as  effect. 
An  effect  is  always  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  cause,  and 
is  some  indication  of  its  character  and  attributes.  £< 
every  cause  is  a  means  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  the 
effect  it  will  produce.  A  good  work  of  any  kind  is  proof 
of  a  good  workman,  and  the  goodness  of  the  workman  is 
to  some  extent  a  guaranty  for  the  goodness  of  his  work. 
But  in  logic  we  call  every  argument  a  cause  also.  It  is  a  log- 
ical cause,  or  cause  of  belief,  and  conviction.  Hence,  when 
one  premise  is  so  connected  with  a  conclusion  that  if  that 
premise  is  assented  to  the  conclusion  will  be  accepted  as 
true  or  proven,  we  often  state  the  two.  the  premise  and 
the  conclusion,  as  what  is  called  a  conditional  or  hypothet- 
ical proposition,  as,  "  If  A  is  IJ,  r  is  D  ;"  "  If  the  workman 
is  skilful,  his  work  will  be  good."  This  mode  of  stating 
the  major  premise  constitutes  what  we  call  acondifi 
syllogism.  (4)  In  the  fourth  place,  every  object  in  nature 
is  a  part  of  some  collective  or  physical  whole.  An  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  a  part  of  a  molecule  or  particle  of  water ;  a 
leaf  is  part  of  a  book  ;  a  paragraph  is  part  of  a  chapter ; 
a  word  is  jiart  of  R  «entenre  ;  a  letter  is  part  of  a  word ; 
the  nose  is  part  of  the  face:  the  hand  is  A  part  of  the 
body:  each  <-iii/en  is  part  of  U  thfl  earth  is  part 
of  the  solar  system,  and  encL  star  is  part  of  "  the  he:n  - 
II <  nee.  we  can  and  do  rea  ion  to  aonii  <t  h  from  the 
nature  of  the  parts  to  that  of  the  whole,  and  con\er>rlv 
from  the  nature  of  the  whole  to  that  of  the  parts.  For  ex- 
ample, we  reason  from  the  letters  in  a  w-.rd  to  the  sound 
and  meaning  of  the  won!  itself,  and  likewi-e  from  the  na- 
ture of  a  word  to  the  letters,  and  we  arc  thus  able  to  detect 

[iclling  if  a  word  should  happen  to  be  -pelb-d  wn>nL'. 
Now.  it  so  happens  that  what  is  included  in  any  whole 
must  be  in  some  one  of  the  parts  into  which  it  is  divisible, 
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and  also  that  whatever  is  in  one  part  cannot  be  in  another 
when  the  division  is  what  is  called  a  complete  division. 
But  in  what  is  called  a  "cross"  division  we  sometimes 
have  one  individual  in  more  than  one  part.  Suppose  we 
divide  literary  men  into  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and 
one  man,  as  Southey,  be  both  a  poet  and  a  philosopher  or 
historian.  From  this  relation  of  objects  there  arises  what 
are  called  disjunctive  propositions,  as,  "Either  A  is  B  or 
C  is  I) ;"  which  implies  that  if  the  first  (A  is  B)  is  not  true, 
the  second  (C  is  D)  is.  When  one  premise,  which  is  always 
the  major  premise,  is  disjunctive,  the  syllogism  itself  is 
called  disjunctive. 

Of  comparative  syllogisms  we  need  say  no  more  in  this 
place,  because  most  of  them  are  so  simple  in  their  construc- 
tion that  their  validity  or  their  fallacy  is  obvious  at  sight, 
and  the  others  are  so  complicated  that  we  could  not  discuss 
them  intelligibly  in  this  place.  Most  treatises  on  logic  do 
not  even  so  much  as  mention  them.  The  fullest  discussion 
that  is  known  to  us  is  to  be  found  in  l>r.  Wilson's  Tejct  of 
Lor/ic,  published  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1872.  In  the  case  of  con- 
ditional syllogisms  it  is  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  imply  another  premise,  and  are  therefore  virtually 
enthymemos  stated  hypothetically.  Thus,  "  If  A  is  B,  A  is 
C,"  implies  a  proposition  called  the  sequence — namely,  ''  B 
is  C."  But  iu  the  second  place  it  should  be  noted  that  if 
we  affirm  the  antecedent  we  prove  the  consequent,  and  vice 
r-Tx't  if  we  deny  the  consequent  we  disprove  the  antece- 
dent. Thus, 

If  A  is  B,  C  is  D. 

A  is  B,  C  is  not  D, 

Therefore  C  is  D.  Therefore  A  is  not  B. 
Any  other  mode  of  completing  the  syllogism  would  be  fal- 
lacious. This  will  be  obvious  from  a  simple  example:  "  If 
John  has  a  fever  he  is  sick.  John  has  a  fever,  therefore 
he  is  sick;"  "John  is  not  sick,  therefore  he  has  not  a 
fever."  This  is  right.  But  if  we  say,  "John  has,  not  a 
fever,  therefore  he  is  not  sick,"  or  if  we  say,  "  He  is  sick, 
therefore  he  has  a  fever,"  it  would  be  manifestly  wrong. 

In  a  disjunctive  syllogism  it  is  always  safe  to  deny  one 
of  the  parts  or  propositions  as  a  means  of  proving  the 
other,  as  "A  is  cither  B  or  C;  A  is  not  li,  therefore  A  is 
C ;  or  A  is  not  C,  therefore  A  is  B."  Polypes  are  either 
plants  or  animals:  they  are  not  plants,  therefore  they  are 
animals.  But  the  other  method  of  completion,  offering 
one  proposition  to  disprove  the  other,  is  not  always  valid. 
Thus,  "  Coleridge  is  either  a  poet  or  a  philosopher;  he  is  a 
philosopher,  therefore  he  is  not  a  poet."  In  this  case 
poets  and  philosophers  are  not  what  are  called  co-ordinate 
parts  or  species,  for  a  man  may  be  both  a  poet  and  a  phi- 
losopher at  the  same  time. 

But  both  conditional  and  disjunctive  syllogisms  may  be 
regarded  for  logical  purposes  as  categorical  syllogisms 
stated  as  enthymemes  (though  comparative  syllogisms  can- 
not be  so  stated}.  In  the  case  of  the  conditional  syllogisms 
the  enthymeme  has  one  affirmative  premise,  as  "A  is  B," 
and  an  affirmative  conclusion,  "A  is  C ;"  that  is,  "If  A  is 
B,  A  is  C."  But  the  disjunctive  syllogism  has  (apparently) 
a  negative  premise,  A  is  not  B,  with  an  affirmative  conclu- 
sion, therefore  A  is  C ;  that  is,  "  Either  A  is  B  or  A  is  C ;" 
or  again,  "  If  A  is  not  B,  A  is  C."  Here  the  premise  is 
apparently  negative,  while  the  conclusion  is  affirmative. 
But  we  shall  have  to  consider  this  again  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  violation  of  a  fundamental  law  in  rela- 
tion to  the  formulas  of  inference. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  utmost  importance  at- 
taches to  the  nature  and  construction  of  categorical  syllo- 
gisms, to  the  consideration  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed. 
Categorical  propositions  may  differ  in  quality,  and  be  either 
affirmative  or  negative,  as  A  is  B  or  A  is  not  B.  Again,  they 
may  differ  in  quantity,  and  be  cither  general  or  partial,  or 
particular  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  as  "All  A  are  B" 
or  "Some  A  are  B."  Combining  the  two,  we  have  four 
varieties  of  propositions,  called  universal  affirmative,  "  All 
S  are  P;"  universal  negative,  "No  S  are  P;"  partial  af- 
firmative, "  Some  S  arc  P  ;"  and  partial  negative,  "  Some 
S  are  not  P."  These  four  kinds  of  propositions  have  been 
called,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  by  the  four  vowels  A, 
E,  I,  and  0.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  with  A  for  major 
premise  we  may  have  either  A,  E,  I,  or  0  for  minor,  and 
thus  four  pairs  of  premises,  A  A,  A  E,  A  I,  and  A  0,  and 
with  each  pair  we  can  have  either  A,  E,  I,  or  0  for  a  con- 
clusion ;  and  thus  sixteen  syllogisms  differing  from  each 
other  in  what  is  called  the  mood  of  the  syllogism.  And  in 
like  manner  we  may  have  sixteen  with  either  E,  I,  or  0  for 
major  premise,  making  in  all  sixty-four  moods.  Thus,  for 
an  example  of  A  A  A,  we  have,  "All  S  are  M,  all  M  are 
P;  therefore  all  S  are  P;"  of  E  E  E,  "No  S  are  M,  no  M 
are  P ;  therefore  no  S  are  P."  The  former  is  at  once  seen 
to  be  valid,  and  the  latter  is  about  as  obviously  invalid  or 
fallacious,  actually  proving  nothing. 


!  In  the  above  example  I  have  used  S  to  denote  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conclusion,  which  is  therefore  called  the  minor 
term,  and  is  found  only  in  the  minor  premise.  I  have  used 
P  for  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion.  It  is  therefore  called 
the  major  term,  and  is  found  only  in  the  major  premise. 
M  stands  for  what  is  called  the  middle  term.  It  is  fount! 
in  both  premises,  but  not  in  the  conclusion.  It  may,  how- 
ever, occupy  either  of  four  positions  in  the  premises,  as  (1) 
subject  of  the  major  premise  and  predicate  of  the  minor  j 
(2)  predicate  in  both;  (3)  subject  in  both;  or  (4)  the  in- 
verse of  the  first,  predicate  of  the  major  premise,  and  sub- 
ject of  the  minor.  These  varieties  of  position  constitute 
what  is  called  the  figure  of  the  syllogism.  And  as  each  of 
these  positions  of  the  middle  term  may  be  found  in  either 
of  the  sixty-four  moods,  we  may  have  256  different  cate- 
gorical syllogisms. 

But  most  of  these  256  syllogisms  are  invalid — not  only 
worthless,  but  actually  delusive.  Hence,  the  discovery  of 
some  rules  and  practical  tests  of  validity  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Fallacies  may  be  of  two  kinds — either  (1J  in 
form  or  (2)  in  diction.  A  fallacy  is  said  to  be  in  form 
when  it  is  obvious  on  the  mere  inspection  of  the  form  of 
the  syllogism,  without  considering  or  knowing  the  meaning 
of  the  propositions,  or  of  its  terms  even  ;  as,  "  M  are  not  P, 
S  are  M  ;  therefore  S  are  P."  But  when  there  is  no  fallacy 
in  form,  there  may  be  one  in  diction,  which  renders  the 
reasoning  worthless.  This  can  be  discovered  and  exposed 
only  by  a  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  several 
propositions  considered  separately.  Thus,  "  Light  comes 
i'rom  the  sun,  feathers  are  light ;  therefore  feathers  come 
from  the  sun."  In  this  case  the  form  is  faultless,  hut  the 
diction  is  fallacious.  The  word  "light"  is  ambiguous,  and 
means  one  thing  iu  one  premise  and  something  else  in  the 
other. 

Besides  these  two  classes  of  what  arc  called  logical  falla- 
cies there  are  one  or  two  others,  called  extra-logical  falla- 
cies, of  which  we  shall  say  a  word  in  conclusion.  Consid- 
ering the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined  in  this  article,  it 
will  be  better  to  suggest  the  tests  of  fallacy,  leaving  the 
reader  to  take  all  syllogisms  to  be  valid  that  do  not  offend 
against  one  or  another  of  the  rules  that  are  given.  And 
first  we  shall  speak  of  fallacies  in  form  : 

(1)  There  may  be  no  more  than  three  real  terms.     There 
may  be  any  number  of  words,  for  nouns  will  often  have 
several*adjectives  and  modifying  clauses.     But  for  the  pur- 
poses of  logic  a  noun  with  all  its  adjectives  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  word.     As  an  example  of  the  "fallacy  of 
many  terms,''  as  it  is  called,  we  have  the  following:  "  My 
hand  touches  the  pen,  the  pen  touches  the  paper  ;  therefore 
my  hand  touches  the  paper."     Here,  as  we  see  on  a  careful 
analysis,  we  have  four  terms,  four  different  things  really 
spoken  of:  (1)  my  baud,  (2)  that  which  "  touches  the  pen," 
('.'>)  "the  pen,"  and  (4)  that  which  "touches  the  paper ;" 
and  the  syllogism   implies,  though  it  does  not  state,  that 
whatever  touches  the  pen   is  the  pen,  which  is  of  course 
absurd.     It  will  sometimes  happen,  however,  that  what  is 
thus  implied  is  not  only  not  absurd,  but  is  in  fact  quite 
true.     In  that  case  the  apparent  fallacy  is  only  an  abridged 
form  of  the  sorites,  of  which  we  shall  say  more  below. 

(2)  If  both  premises  are  negative,  there  can  be  no  con- 
clusion.    Thus,  "S  are  not  M,  M  are  not  P."      After  these 
premises  we  can  have  no  conclusion.     "  Horses  are  not 
men,  men  are  not  birds."     It  is  true  that  horses  are  not 
birds,  but  if  we  say  "  Horses  are  not  men,  and  men  are  not 
quadrupeds/'  we  can    have   no    conclusion,  although   we 
know  otherwise  that  horses  are  quadrupeds.     It  will  some- 
times happen,  however,  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  two 
negative   premises   when   one  or  both  of  them  is   really 
affirmative.     Thus,  "  No  one  who  has  not  enough  can  be 
called  rich,  but  no  miser  has  enough  ;  therefore  no  miser 
can  be  called  rich."     Here  two  of  the  negatives  virtually 
correct  each   other,  making  for  the  middle  term  *•  person 
not  having  enough,"  and  the  inference  is  as  valid  as  though 
the  middle  term  were  positive,  "  persons  having  enough," 
or  "No  S  is  M  "  (which  is  equivalent  to  "  S  is  not  M  "). 
"Whatever  is  not  M  is  P"  (equivalent  to  "All  not  M  is 
P").  "therefore  S  is  P." 

(3)  It  is  found  to  be  necessary  that  the  middle  term 
should  be  used  once  at  least,  as  either  Uie  subject  of  a  uni- 
versal proposition  or  the  predicate  of  a  negative  one.     Tho 
failure  to  fulfil  this  condition  constitutes  what  is  called  an 
undistributed  middle.     It  would  be  impossible  within  the 
limits  to  which  I  am  here  restricted  either  to  demonstrate 
this  law  a  priuri  or  to  prove  it  by  an  examination  in  detail 
of  all  the  cases  in  which  an  undistributed  middle  may  oc- 
cur.   One  or  two  illustrations,  therefore,  must,  suffice.    Thus, 
"Horses  are  animals,  foxe's  are  animals;  therefore  horses 
are  foxes."    But  horses  and  foxes  are  coordinate  species  of 
animals,  and  therefore  cannot  be  predicated  of  each  other. 
Even  this  fact,  however,  is  not  proved  by  the  premise?,  for 
we  may  have  "  Dogs  are  animals,  spauiels  are  animals." 
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Spaniels  arc  a  species  or  variety  of  dogs,  so  that  in  this 
e-i-c  the  miijor  and  the  minor  terms  arc  suhordinate  rath'-r 
than  co-ordinate,  and  may  be  predicated  of  each  other 
affirmatively. 

(4)  Neither  the  minor  nor  the  major  term  may  he  \ised 
in  the  conclusion  as  subject  of  a  universal  proposition,  or 
as  predicate  of  a  negative  one.  unless  it  had  heen  used  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  ways  in  the  premises.  The  vio- 
littion  of  this  condition  constitutes  what  is  called  ''illicit 
prOOOM,"  and  the  fallacy  is  called  illicit  of  the  minor  when 
the  minor  term  is  used  in  violation  of  this  law.  Hut  when 
the  ninjor  term  is  so  used,  the  fallacy  is  called  illicit  of  the 
major.  Here,  again,  the  demonstration  of  the  law  would 
require  more  st»aee  than  e:tn  lie  spared  to  it.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  illicit  process  of  the  minor  term  we  may  have  the 
following:  "Horses  are  quadrupeds,  ami  horses  are  u-eful 
animals;  therefore  nlf  quadrupeds  are  useful  animals."  It 
would  he  legitimate  to  say  either  "  Some  quadrupeds  arc 
useful  animal?,"  or  "  Some  useful  animals  are  quadrupeds." 
Then,  for  an  example  of  illicit  of  the  major,  we  have,  "Ne- 
groes have  black  skins,  the  Arabs  are  not  negroes:  thoro- 
f'n-e  the  Arabs  have  not  black  skins/'  Here  the  negative 
term  "black  skins"  is  predicate  of  a  negative  conclusion, 
whereas  it  was  not  used  as  either  subject  of  a  universal  or 
as  predicate  of  a  negative  premise.  It  was  predicate  of  an 
allirmative  proposition  in  the  major  premise. 

There  are  several  other  convenient  rules  known  to  the 
expert  logician,  but  they  are  too  abstruse  and  technical  to 
admit  of  being  given  here.  Besides  this,  they  accomplish 
nothing  that  is  not  equally  well  accomplished  by  the  appli- 
cation of  one  or  another  of  these  four.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  that  may  be  given  that  are  of  great  practical 
value,  though  resulting  from  the  application  of  the  pre- 
ceding four:  (1)  After  two  partial  premises  there  can  be 
no  conclusion,  for  it  is  found  that  in  all  such  cases  a  con- 
clusion would  involve  either  an  undistributed  middle  or  an 
illicit  process.  (2)  After  one  partial  premise  there  can  be 
no  universal  conclusion,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  just 
given  in  regard  to  any  conclusion  after  two  partial  propo- 
sitions. ('!)  It  is  also  found  that  after  one  negative  prem- 
ise there  can  be  no  affirmative  conclusion.  We  have  seen 
that  after  two  negative  premises  there  ean  bo  no  conclusion 
whatever.  But  if  one  of  the  premises  be  negative,  any  af- 
firmative conclusion  involves  a  violation  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  validity. 

It  is  seldom  the  case,  however,  that  both  of  the  premises 
of  any  syllogism  are  expressly  stated.  In  gome  cases  one 
of  them  is  so  well  known,  and  so  universally  assented  to, 
that  it  would  appear  like  a  piece  of  mere  pedantic  formal- 
ity to  repeat  it.  At  other  times  the  real  major  premise, 
though  really  assumed,  has  not  been  so  distinctly  thought 
out  and  considered  as  to  admit  of  express  statement.  For 
this  and  for  other  reasons  it  becomes  very  important  to  know 
how  to  find  and  put  into  explicit  statement  the  assumed 
premise.  This  can  always  be  done  by  means  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  already  laid  down.  But  for  the  purpose 
now  before  us  another  set  of  rules  is  more  immediately 
applicable.  Of  course  we  have  in  the  enthyineme  the  con- 
clusion and  one  premise.  We  have  therefore  all  the  terms 
that  can  bo  used,  and  the  problem  is  to  find  the  other  and 
assumed  premise,  such  in  character  as  that  it  will  complete 
the  syllogism  without  violating  any  of  the  rules  above  laid 
down.  The  four  rules  are  as  follows  :  (1)  If  the  conclusion 
be  universal  affirmative,  both  premises  must  be  affirmative, 
and  the  minor  and  the  middle  term  must  be  distributed. 
(2)  If  the  conclusion  be  partial  affirmative,  both  premises 
must  be  affirmative,  and  only  the  middle  term  need  be  dis- 
tributed. (3)  If  the  conclusion  be  partial  negative,  one 
premise  must  be  negative,  and  the  middle  and  the  major 
term  must  be  distributed.  (4)  If  the  conclusion  be  uni- 
versal negative,  one  premise  must  be  negative,  and  all  three 
of  the  terms  must  be  distributed. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  falla- 
cies in  diction.  Logic  assumes  that  the  words  in  any  ar- 
gument, like  the  letters  in  an  algebraic  equation,  shall 
denote  each  one  and  the  same  thing  throughout  the  argu- 
ment or  solution,  and  that  language  for  the  most  part  shall 
be  used  literally,  each  word  describing  its  object  or  event 
ns  it  is,  and  that  no  proposition  shall  have,  either  expressly 
sta'ed  or  necessarily  implied,  two  propositions  in  one,  one 
of  which  may  bo  true,  while  the  other  is  false.  Thus,  if  I 
say,  "  A  man  has  ceased  to  be  a  liar,"  I  impfy  that  he  has 
been  a  liar,  and  I  anterf  that  he  is  not  one  now.  But  of 
course  either  of  these  assertions  may  be  true,  while  the 
other  is  false,  and  they  may  therefore  be  both  true  at  the 
same  time.  Subject  to  these  conditions,  all  the  fallacies  in 
diction  may  bo  referred  to  four  classes.  (1)  Am&tjpiMHM 
Middle, — In  this  one  term  (usually  the  middle  term)  ll 
to  denote  one  thing  in  one  proposition  and  something  else 
in  another.  Thus,  in  (lie  example  already  cited,  "  l.iyht 
comes  from  the  sun,  feathers  are  tight,"  here  both  premises 


may  he  true   separately  if  wo  shall  take  the  word  lij/fit  to 

mean  different  tiling-  in  e;n-h  of  them,  but  not  otherwi-e. 
(2)  Varinfi'tm. — This  may  be  iu  quantity,  condition,  eic. 
Thus,  "  Money  will  buy  whatever  is  for  sale;  a  leu  cent 
piece  in  moin-\,"  etc.  Here  the  word  ••  money  "  is  n»t  u-i  d 
iimhtgiMioU •;  if  means  the-  same  tiling  in  each  premise, 
but  it  is  used  with  reference  to  different  quantities  in  *  :i<  h 
premise,  und  the  premises  will  he  assented  to  only  as  we 

so   understand   the   words.      l'.\\    /h'rt\i<ni  mi-/   '  '»ntfnntiti<m. — 

This  fallacy  consists  in  using  a  word  ('usually  the  middle 
term  ;  a-  a  BoUeottvt  term  in  one  pl:i-e  ;md  as  a  general  ill 
the  other.  Some  W'.pN  are  always  collects  e  »  hen  u-cd  in 
the  Mii^ubr  form,  as  famih  .  ;i  nn\  .  i-lmndi.  Mat> 
etc.  ete.  But  many  words  may  he  either  general  or  fd- 
lective,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  proposition  in  which 
they  are  used.  Thus,  "The  Roman-  conquered  Carthage." 
The  word  "Romans"  is  used  as  general,  but  hen-  it  must 
be  collective,  as  no  o»r  Roman  performed  the  net  here  as- 
cribed to  them.  But  in  the  proportion,  "The  Humans 
spoke  Latin,"  "  Romans"  mn«t  he  general,  because  the  act 
is  ono  which  each  Roman  did  individually  and  for  himself. 
If,  now,  we  should  say  after  the  first,  "  Cicero  was  a  Ro- 
man, therefore  he  conquered  Carthage,1' our  fallacy  would 
be  one  of  division.  But  if  the  word  is  first  used  as  gen- 
oral,  and  then  as  collective,  the  fallacy  takes  the  form 
which  is  called  composition.  (1)  Sul^tn,,.-,  ,,„</  A<->  ;•!,  nt*. 
— A  property  may  be  accidental  in  one  premise,  and  yet 
used  so  as  to  make  it  essential  in  the  other  or  in  the  con- 
clusion. Or  it  may  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  some  prop- 
erty, mode,  or  accident  in  a  premise,  and  then  affirmed  in 
reference  to  its  substance  in  the  conclusion,  and  riV*  rc/-«d. 
This  constitutes  what  is  called  the  fallacy  of  substance  and 
accidents.  Thus,  the  example  usually  given  i?,  "We  eat 
what  we  buy  in  the  market;  we  buy  raw  meat  in  the  mar- 
ket; therefore  we  eat  raw  meat,"  or  eat  our  meat  raw. 
We  buy  our  meat  not  because  it  \a  raw,  but  rather  because 
it  is  meat;  the  "rawness"  is  merely  accidental  to  the  act 
of  purchasing  and  to  the  premise,  but  in  the  conclusion  it 
is  so  placed  as  to  make  it  untrue,  and  is  thus  essential  to 
its  meaning.  This  is  called  the  fallacy  of  accidents.  But 
if  we  should  say  of  a  certain  man,  in  reference  to  his  pe- 
cuniary responsibility,  "  He  is  good,"  and  should  thus  infer 
by  means  of  a  major  premise  that  he  is  a  good  "man,"  we 
should  have  the  fallacy  in  the  other  form,  applying  what  is 
said  in  reference  to  some  accidental  mode,  property,  or  at- 
tribute to  the  substance  itself.  This  is  called  the  fallacy 
a  flirto  tecundum  quid  ad  ttlctitm  limpliciter.  Of  all  the 
fallacies  in  diction,  those  belonging  to  this  class  are  the 
most  subtle  and  difficult  of  detection  and  exposure. 

It  will  often  happen,  indeed,  that  an  argument  may  con- 
tain fallacies  both  in  form  and  in  diction.  And  it  will  often 
happen  in  practice,  also,  that  ono  is  in  doubt  to  which  of 
the  classes  or  kinds  of  fallacies  he  should  refer  a  formula. 
It  is,  however,  of  but  very  little  consequence,  so  far  as  refu- 
tation is  concerned,  to  which  class  he  refers  it,  since  they  are 
all  alike,  and  equally  fatal  to  any  validity  in  the  conclusion. 

But  it  is  time  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  extra-logical  fal- 
lacies in  conclusion.  These  are  rather  faults  in  rhetoric 
than  fallacies  in  logic.  Extra-logical  fallacies  are  of  two 
kinds—fallacies  in  matter  and  fallacies  in  method.  Who- 
ever undertakes  to  prove  any  proposition  that  is  not  assented 
to  by  those  to  whom  he  addresses  his  argument,  necessa- 
rily assumes  what  is  called  the  ontit  proixtndi,  or  the  bur- 
den of  proof.  He  has  to  consider  the  state  of  mind  and  of 
heart  or  will — that  is,  the  intelligence,  the  knowledge,  th« 
prejudices,  and  feelings— of  those  whom  he  would  address. 
And  while  arguments  may  be  considered  as  conclusive  in 
themselves — that  is, that  they  will  satisfy  any  one  who  under- 
stands and  appreciates  them — yet  it  is  often  found  that  the 
arguments  that  are  really  the  best  for  those  who  can  under- 
stand them  fail  entirely  of  effect  on  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  But  in  order  to  success  anywhere  considera- 
tion must  be  taken  with  regard  to  both  the  matter  of  the 
argument  and  the  method  of  presenting  it. 

In  regard  to  the  matter,  there  are  several  forms  of  fallacy 
that  are  to  be  noted.  The  first  is  what  is  called  new  tera 
pro  vera — the  using  a  premise  that  is  untrue  as  though  it 
were  true.  And  this  applies  as  well  to  those  propositions 
that  are  implied,  and  can  be  formed  only  in  the  ways  of 
completing  imperfect  formulae  already  spoken  of,  as  to 
those  that  are  expressly  stated  as  premises.  Of  course 
when  a  premise  that  is  feleo  is  used  as  a  real  premise  the 
argument  fails  to  prove  anything,  and  will  be  so  regarded 
by  all  persons  that  know  its  falsity.  Then,  again,  v»e  have 
what  is  called  HOM  crnma  pro  mum!,  which  c'-iiM-t:-  in  using 
aa  a  premise  a  proposition  which,  though  true  enough,  is 
not  a  premise  to  the  conclusion.  ]-",.r  example,  it  is  true 
enough  that  it  is  raining  at  the  present  moment,  but  that 
fact  could  not  he  used  us  proof  of  a  proposition  in  Euclid 
or  of  the  guilt  of  .Mary  queen  of  Scots.  A  proposition  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  an  argument  is  always  irrelevant,  or 
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non  causa,  when  it  cannot  be  connected  with  the  rest  as 
one  in  a  series  that  make  a  sorites  by  having  one  of  its 
terms  in  common  with  the  preceding  proposition  anil  the 
other  common  to  it  and  the  succeeding  proposition.  Thus, 
if  we  have  "A  is  B,  B  is  C,  C  is  D,  .-.  A  is  D,"  the  propo- 
sitions follow  in  logical  order,  and  are  logically  connected. 
But  if  amongst  them  there  should  occur  "C  is  H  or  M  is 
P,"  we  could  not  connect  such  a  proposition  with  the  other 
premises,  and  although  true  it  would  be  no  premise  to  A 
is  D. 

The  fallacies  in  method  may  also  be  of  several  kind?. 
First,  we  have  what  is  called  a  begging  of  the  question,  or 
prtltlo  jirinriftH.  As  a  general  rule,  one  of  the  premises 
is  so  evidently  true  that  it  may  be  assumed  without  proof 
and  without  remark,  while  all  effort  at  proof  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  other.  But  if  an  orator  assumes  as  true  or  as 
conceded  that  which  his  auditors  expect  or  desire  to  have 
proved,  they  accuse  him  of  begging  the  question;  that  is, 
of  assuming  the  very  thing  they  want  to  have  proved  be- 
fore they  will  assent  to  his  proposition.  Logically,  both 
premises  should  be  proved,  but  rhetoric  requires  that  we 
.should  spare  ourselves  the  labor  and  the  audience  the  an- 
noyance of  listening  to  proof  of  what  nobody  doubts.  In 
gome  cases  this  begging  of  the  question  takes  the  form  of 
reasoning  in  a  circle — rtu'ricitfmn  )ii'f'an.  Suppose  we  have 
three  propositions,  1,  2,  and  3,  and  we  use  1  and  2  as  pre- 
mises to  prove  3,  and  then  use  1  and  3  to  prove  2,  or  2  and  3  to 
prove  1,  we  are  in  such  a  case  reasoning  in  a  circle;  that  is. 
we  first  deduce  a  conclusion  from  premises,  and  then  use  that 
conclusion  as  a  premise  to  prove  one  or  the  other  of  iis 
premises — thnt  is,  Us  own  premises. 

The  other  recognized  form  of  fallacy  in  method  is  called 
mistaking  the  [&9HG,  OT tg*&ratio  elencki.  One  first  mistakes 
the  real  proposition  that  is  to  bo  proved,  and  then,  seeking 
proof  for  his  supposed  conclusion,  docs  not  find  the  proof 
that  is  required  for  the  real  conclusion  which  should  be 
established ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  ignorant  of  the  proof  or 
to  have  mistaken  the  proof,  because  he  had  first  mistaken 
the  proposition  to  be  proved.  A  case  is  cited  from  Greek 
history:  The  Athenians  were  deliberating  whether  to  put 
Mitylenians  to  death.  One  orator  had  tried  to  show  that 
it  was  JHxtire  to  do  so.  Another  replied  that  that  was  not, 
the  proposition  to  be  proved;  it  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion, for  the  question  really  was  whether  it  was  ffpnlii  nt 
to  do  so:  nobody  doubted  the  justice  of  the  measure. 

The  textbooks  on  logic  are  so  numerous  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enumi'nito  them.  The  most  popular 
and  the  best  known  of  all  is  that  of  Whately.  I  should 
also  mention  that  of  Prof.  Bowon  of  Harvard  University 
as  deserving  of  .special  consideration,  from  the  fact  that  it 
presents  Sir  William  Hamilton's  theory  of  syllogisms,  to- 
gether with  the  Aristotelian.  Thompson's  Outlines  of  the. 
LO-H-X  i if  Th'xojht  is  a  book  in  extensive  use  and  has  many 
admirable  qualities.  Prof.  Wilson's  book,  already  rct'ci-rcd 
to,  professes  to  give  a  more  ample  view  of  both  the  valid 
syllogisms  and  the  fallacies  than  has  hitherto  been  given, 
and  in  the  third  part,  or  "Practical  Application,"  he  has 
attempted  a  classification  of  the  methods  of  argumentation 
with  reference  to  the  kinds  of  propositions  one  may  have 
occasion  to  prove.  W.  D.  WILSON. 

LjOg'os  [Gr.  Adyos,  which  means  "  reason  "  and  "  word," 
ratt'n  and  oratfo,  both  being  intimately  connected]  has  a 
peculiar  significance  in  Philo,  St.  John,  and  the  early 
Greek  Fathers,  and  is  an  important  term  in  the  doctrine 
of  Christ. 

(1)  Philo,  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  who  en- 
deavored to  harmonize  the  Mosaic  religion  with  Platonism 
(d.  about  40),  derived  his  Logos  view  from  the  Solomonic  and 
later  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  personified  Wisdom  and  Word 
of  God,  and  combined  it  with  the  Platonic  idea  of  .V-.u*. 
The  Logos  is  to  him  the  embodiment  of  all  divine  powers 
and  ideas  (the  ayyeAoi  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  SiWjuets 
and  iSe'ai  of  Plato).  He  distinguished  between  the  Logos 
inherent  in  God  (Adyos  effita^ero?),  corresponding  to  reason 
in  man,  and  the  Logos  emanating  from  God  (Adyos  wpwfto- 
pueds),  corresponding  to  the  spoken  word  which  reveals  the 
thought.  The  former  contains  the  ideal  world  (the  KOO-^O? 
yoifTds);  the  latter  is  the  first-begotten  Son  of  God,  the 
image  of  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver,  the  Giver  of  life 
and  light,  the  Mediator  between  God  and  the  world,  also 
the  Messiah  (though  only  in  an  ideal  sense — as  a  theoph- 
any,  not  as  a  concrete  historical  person}.  Philo  wavers 
between  a  personal  and  impersonal  conception  of  the  Logos, 
but  leans  more  to  the  impersonal  conception.  He  has  no 
room  for  an  incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  his  real  union 
with  humanity.  Nevertheless,  his  view  has  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  Logos-doctrine  of  John,  and  preceded  it  as 
a  shadow  precedes  the  substance.  It  was  a  prophetic  dream 
of  the  coming  reality.  It  prepared  the  minds  of  many  for 
the  reception  of  the  truth,  but  misled  others  into  Gnostic 
errors.  Literature^ — Gfrorer,  Philo  jind  die  Alexandrinische 


Theoeophie  (1831);  D'ahne.  Judisch-Alexaiidrimsclie  Re- 
Il<jionnphilo8ophie  (1834);  Grossmann,  Quwttionm  l*hilvn. 
(1841);  Kefcrstein,  Philo't  Lehre  rou  dem  (j'ottlicJicn  Mit- 
ttlicesen  (1846);  Langen,  Das  Judenthum  zur  Zeit  Chrlftti 
(IS67);  and  especially  Einil  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der  JVre«- 
Tt-KtHHK-nt/i'rlitn  /.<  !t<jeschichte  (1874,  pp.  648 seq. ). 

(2)  St.  John  uses  Logos  (translated  Word)  four  times  as  a 
designation  of  the  divine,  pre-cxistent  person  of  Christ, 
through  whom  the  world  was  made,  and  who  became  incar- 
nate for  our  salvation  (John  i.  1,  14  ;  1  John  i.  1  ;  v.  7  (spuri- 
ous) ;  Rev.  xix.  13).  Philo  may  possibly  have  suggested  the 
use  of  the  term  (although  there  is  no  evidence  that  John  read 
a  single  line  of  Philo),  but  the  idea  was  derived  from  the 
teaching  of  Christ,  and  from  the  Old  Testament,  which 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  hidden  and  the  revealed 
being  of  God,  which  personifies  the  Wisdom  of  God  and 
the  Word  of  God,  and  ascribes  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  Logos  (Ps.  xxxii.  6,  Sept.).  There  is  an  inherent  pro- 
priety in  this  usage  in  the  Greek  language,  where  Logos  is 
masculine  and  has  the  double  meaning  of  thought  and 
speech.  Christ  as  to  his  divine  nature  bears  the  same  re- 
lation to  (iod  as  the  word  bears  to  the  idea.  The  word 
gives  shape  and  form  to  the  idea,  and  it  reveals  the  word 
to  others.  The  word  is  thought  expressed  (Aoyos  wpo<£opi*cds), 
thought  is  the  inward  word  (Aoyos  er6ia#«Tos).  We  cannot 
speak  without  the  faculty  of  reason,  nor  think  without 
words,  whether  uttered  or  not.  The  Christ-Logos  is  the 
Revealer  and  Interpreter  of  the  hidden  being  of  God,  the 
utterance,  the  reflection,  the  visible  image  of  God,  and  the 
organ  of  all  his  manifestations  to  the  world  (John  i.  18; 
cornp.  Matt.  xi.  27).  The  Logos  was  one  in  essence  or 
nature  with  God  (debs  »}c»  J°"n  i.  1),  yet  personally  distinct 
from  him,  and  in  closest  communion  with  him  (irpos  rbv  <?eoV, 
John  i.  1,  18).  In  the  fulness  of  time  he  assumed  human 
nature,  and  wrought  out  in  it  the  salvation  of  the  race 
which  was  created  through  him  (i.  14).  Literature. — See 
the  commentaries  of  Liieke,  De  Wette,  Olshuuscn,  Heng- 
stenberg.  Meyer,  Godot,  Lange  (Schaff's  ed.),  and  Alford 
on  the  Prologue  of  John's  Gospel;  also  M.  Stuart,  EJC~ 
ittitiiHtti'iii  of  John  i.  1-18,  in  liibliotheca  Sacra  for  I860 
(pp.  281-327) :  Kohricht,  Zur  Johanndschen  Lix/oxfc/irc, 
in  the  TJieof.  Mwlicn  uuil  A'n'tiken  for  18G8  (pp. 299-315) ; 
and  II.  P.  Liddon,  Hampton  Lectures  on  lii-  Itirittitt/  of 
t'hr'iHt  (London,  1867,  lect.  v.,  pp.  310-111).  On  the  ec- 
clesiastical development  of  the  Johunnean  Logos-doctrine 
by  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  etc.,  sec  especially  l>orner,  ///*- 
ton/  of  ('/trinf<>/o</t/.  PHILIP  SCHAPP. 

Logroft'o,  province  of  Spain,  situated  between  Ahivn, 
Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Soria,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  tlie 
Kbro,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  corn,  wine,  fruits,  and 
vegetables ;  it  is  also  very  rieh  in  ores  and  mineral  springs. 
An-a.  liH:>  square  miles.  Pop.  182,911. 

Logrofio,  town  of  Spain,  cap.  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Ebro,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  several 
good  educational  and  literary  institutions,  and  a  brisk 
trade  in  wine,  olive  oil,  and  fruits.  Pop.  11,239. 

Log'town9  a  v.  of  Hancock  co.,  Miss.     Pop.  100. 

Jjog'wood  [named  from  being  imported  in  logs],  the 
fficnHitnsi/fan  Caiiijx.i'hiannntf  a  middle-sized  leguminous 
tree  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  naturalized  to  some 
extent  in  the  West  Indies.  It  prefers  wet  land.  It  is  the 
most  important  dyewood  known.  Its  yellow  sap-wood  is 
hewn  away,  and  the  red  heart-wood  is  exported  in  great 
quantities.  It  makes  many  shades  from  black  to  red  and 
lilac,  according  to  the  mordant  employed.  The  "extract" 
or  inspissated  juice  is  largely  prepared  in  its  native  coun- 
tries, and  is  exported.  In  medicine,  logwood  is  a  mild 
astringent,  from  the  presence  of  tannic  acid. 

Lo'her,  von  (FRANZ),  b.  Oct.  15,  1818,  at  Paderborn, 
Westphalia;  studied  law,  history,  natural  science,  and  art 
at  Halle,  Munich,  Freiburg,  and  Berlin  ;  made  extensive 
travels  in  Europe,  Canada,  and  the  U.  S.  (1846-47);  took 
an  active  part  in  the  political  movements  in  Germany  in 
1S48  ;  founded  the  Wcstphaliache  Zcitiniy  ;  was  imprisoned 
by  the  Prussian  government  for  political  agitation,  but 
shortly  after  acquitted  by  the  court;  became  assessor  at 
the  court  of  appeal  in  Paderborn  in  1849,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen  in  1853,  and  was  called  to  Munich 
in  1855  as  secretary  of  the  academy  and  professor  at  the 
university.  His  writings  are  partly  juridical — Uas  Sy*tem 
'/'  M  /'reusaifcJien  Landrecftts  (1852) ;  partly  historical — • 
l-'ursten  nnd  St'ddte  zur  zeit  der  Hohenstaufen  (1846),  tfc- 
schichte  der  Deutschen  in  America  (1848),  and  Jakobxa  r»n 
flaient  (1861);  partly  sketches  of  travel — Land  nnd  Lente 
in  <!>>•  A/trn  und  NeuenWelt  (3  vols.,  1857-58)  and  Neapel 
und  Sicilfen  (2  vols.,  1864). 

toigny',  Battle  of,  Dec.  2, 1870.  The  grand  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  commander  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  stood  opposed  to  Gen.  Chanzy, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army  of  the 
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Loire,      li.tween  these  two  parties  a  contest  took  place  at 
Loigny.   (hi  the  morning  of  Dec.  2  the  grand  iliike  , 

1  his  troops  on  the  line  of  Taiion   l!aigncan\,  and  was 
.-I'M. nt   attacking  the    F'reneh  when  the  latter.  <•..;,    idling  of 

the  Ilith  corps  in  (he  first  line,  the  17th  in  the  s< nd,  and 

parts  of  the   l.,t !.  MMUMd  tin-   offntiTt  at  9.30 

A.  M.  The  (ieriliuus  had  the  I  -I  liavanan  BOTDI  and  the  .|  I  h 
!:  v  division  on  their  right  wing,  the-  17th  inlantry  di- 
;  in  the  centre,  and  the  L'L'd  inlantry  r|i\  i>ion  with  (he 
L'rl  ami  lith  cavalry  divisions  on  their  left  wing.  The  \il 
lago  of  Loigny  stood  midw:i\  hit  \vr.n  the  two  lines  of 
ha'tle.  'Hi..  Trench  attacked  first  the  Bavarians,  defeated 
them,  and  occupied  Loigny.  The  grand  duke  then  sent 
the  Itll  cavalry  division  tn  aid  them,  and  ordered  the  17th 
infantry  division  under  (!en.  vim  Trt-skow  In  wheel  inward. 
The  17th  infantry  division  threw  itself  with  such  force  on 
the  Hank  of  the  French  that  they  had  to  abandon  Loigny, 
which  they  ivre  not  ahle  to  retake,  in  spite  of  repeated  at- 
I  hr-  17th  infantry  division  occupied  Loiguy,  and, 
pushing  forward  in  connection  with  the  4th  cavalry  di- 
vision, forced  the  French  hack  to  Terminiers  and  <ii.ii 
miers.  At  noon  two  French  divisions  of  the  I.Mli  corps, 
sta'ioiied  at  Artemiy,  moved  northward  through  Poiiprv 
against  the  left  wing  of  the  grand  duke,  but  they  were  met 
by  tin-  L'L'd  infantry  division  and  driven  back  tbr,,u  li 
Poupry  to  Arteiiay.  The  Hermans  lost  in  this  battle  3000 
men  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  Freneh  nearly  twice  as  many, 
besides  ol.UO  prisoners  and  7  guns.  Ar<;t  sr  NII:M  ANN. 

Loir  [anc.  [./tlen'rua],  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  | 
hills  of  OHcannais  and  joins  the  Sarthe,  an  affluent  of  the 
Loire,  5  miles  N.  of  Angers,  after  a  course  of  about  150 
miles,  of  which  the  lower  half  is  navigable. 

Loire,  a  department  of  France,  comprising  the  old  prov- 
t    Fore/  and  portions  of  Beaujolais  and  Lyonuais,  in- 
cluding part  of  the  basin  of  the  upper  Loire  and  spurs  of 
the  Ccvcnncs   and   Forez  mountains.     Area,  1805  square 
miles.   Pop.  .'...n. i;i  1.   In  lv:,7.  12,116  children  out  of  34,030 
imol-age  received  no  school  instruction.    Iron  is  mined, 
marMc.  granite,  porphyry,  and  flint  are  quarried,  and  there 
are  extr  •IIMVC  manufactures  of  silk,  iron,  steel,  and  flint  glass, 
and  rich  coal-beds.     Cap.  Montbrison. 

Loire  [anc.  l.i;/cf],  the  largest  river  of  France,  rises  in 
the  revenues  and  flows  in  a  north-western  and  western  di- 
rection through  the  centre  of  France  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
receiving  from  the  right  the  Loir,  and  from  the  loft  the 
Allicr,  Cher,  Indrc,  and  Vienne  rivers.  It  is  navigable  450 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  lined  with  high  embankments, 
and  a  lateral  canal  completed  in  IS.'IS  along  its  lower  course, 
as  it  is  liable  to  rise  considerably,  occasioning  destructive 
inundations.  Its  fertile  basin  is  called  "the  garden  of 
France,"  of  which  it  comprises  one-fourth  the  area.  In 
several  wars  earned  on  within  the  boundaries  of  Franco  it 
formed  an  important  strategical  element;  e.  y.  in  the  wars 
against  the  English  invasion  in  the  fifteenth  century,  iu  the 

d"  isl  I.  and  in  the  war  of  1870-71  against  the  Ger-  j 
mans.  In  the  latter  instance  the  Loire  formed  the  bound- 
ary between  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Germans  and 
those  parts  of  Franco  which  remained  unharmed  by  the  in- 
n.  It  put  a  check  to  the  Gorman  operations,  though 
a  few  minor  expeditions  penetrated  farther  S.,  and  it  formed 
the  basis  for  the  French  operations  during  the  closing  period 
of  the  war.  It  obtains  this  importance  partlv  from  the  sur- 
face-formation of  Central  France,  partly  from  the  road  nnd 
railway  systems  which  divide  Franco  into  two  different  ' 
fields  of  operation,  a  northern  and  a  southern.  The  river 
itself  is  so  broad  that  its  passages  become  very  iinportant 
military  positions.  AUGUST  NII:VA\N. 

Loire-Inlericnre,  department  of  France,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  Area,  2595  square 
miles.  Pop.  602,206.  In  1857, 19,450  children  out  of  65,200 
of  school  ag«  received  no  school  instruction.  The  surface 
is  low,  conia-intng  extensive  lagoons,  but  the  soil  is  gene- 
rally fertile.  \Vine  and  wheat  are  produced.  Fine  horses, 
good  sheep,  and  many  bees  arc  reared.  Cap.  Nantes. 

I.oirt't',  department  of  France,  situated   between  the 

^eii n. 1  the    Loire,  and  consisting  of  a  low,  sandy,  and  I 

unproductive  1 1  act  on  both  sides  of  the  Loire,  ami  a  more 
elevated  and  fertile  plain  called  the  plateau  of  Orleans. 
Area,  255]  square  miles.  Pop.  .';;,:;, liL>  1 .  In  1S57.  51-12 
children  out  of  I  l,f,<i:;  Of  school-age  received  no  school  in- 
struction. The  principal  products  are  grain,  wine,  hemp, 
saffron,  timber,  and  apples.  Sheep  and  cattle,  both  of 
(0  »1  breeds,  poultry  and  bees,  are  reared.  Cap.  Orleans. 

Loir-et-Cher,  department  of  France,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  Loire,  and  traversed  by  several  of  its  af- 
fluents, which  form  extensive  lagoons.  Area,  2389  square 
miles.  Pop.  20S.S01.  In  1857,  8088  children  out  of 
of  school-age  received  no  school  instruction.  The  surface 
is  low  and  level,  but  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  \Vheat, 
hemp,  and  vines  are  extensively  cultivated  :  sheep,  horses, 
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poultry,  and   bees  are  rearer),  and  some  woollen-,  .• 
leather,  un..  nranutactnre.l.      Tup.  1, 

l.o'ja,  an  inland  eii  .  r,  cap.  of  a  i 

the   same    name.  'J.>0  milts  S.  of  (^uito,  near   the    lYiu\iaii 

er,  is  situated   in  a  fertile  vall..\   7ni"i  !. 
sea,  regularly  and    neatly  huilt,  \vitli  MTAraJ    pul.lic   hii.l.l 

•nd  high  school-.     In  tli,.  immediate 
ily  are  mine-  o!   L'"l'i.  'i  nd  coal  aii'l 

l<e:innti|l|\    \r  I:H  .1   marlrle.       The  chief  article  -  I 

'•in>'!irin.i    "i    rjiinmie    Lark,  which  was   first  found    iu 
this  district.      P., p.  alr.mt  IT, 

lil'jlt,  or    I.OMI,  town    uf  Spain.  pro»  inec  of  Hi;,' 

on  the  (it-nil  lliver,  Mtnated  on  the  >l,.| I  a  hill  STO 

by  a  ma,'ii:::  1    M,  the    Moorish  wars 

considered   the   key   to   I  irauad.i.      Thrn 

I: '.man  remains  ami  woollen  manufactures.      P. .p.  17. US. 

Lo'korcn,  town  of  p.el-ium.  province  of  Dust   Flun- 
der<.  on   the    harine.  i-  a  handsome  and  well-built  town, 
with  numerous  schools  and  man\ 
ami  has  important  manufacture*  of  linen  goo.i 
and  laces.     P.. p.  17, 1  (Mi. 

I.okinail'.  an  Arabian  fabiili.-l  id'  very  early  times.  e"ii  - 
cerning  whose  real  epoch  and  tile  the  t  i.plit  ion  <  ;i; 
dieting  and  untrustworthy.      His  tables,  wen   ] 
Lcyden  by  Erpenins  in  !('.!.>,  \vith  a  Latin  translation,  and 
they  have  since  been  one  of  the  commonest  texthor.t 
learning  the  Arabic  language — a  distinction    they 
means  merit  cither  on  i  elegance  or  of  original- 

ity, as  most  of  them  may  bo  traced  through  the  Syriac  to 
a  Greek  original.  Among  modern  editions  those  of  Caus- 
sin  do  Perceval  .  and 
Dcruburg  (Berlin,  1S50J  may  be  mentioned. 

Lo'la,  tp.  of  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  650. 

Loligin'ida!  [from  Luliijo,  the  chief  genus],  a  family 
of  dibrauchiate  cephaloporl-  of  the  sub-order  Sepiophota, 
with  the  eyes  covered  by  skin  ;  the  internal  shell  horny  and 
lanceolate;  the  body  oblong,  and  with  a  more  or  less  pointed 
latero-tcrminal  fin;  the  mantle  with  three  internal  carti- 
lages, one  dorsal  and  two  ventral;  the  siphuncle  attached 
to  the  head  by  a  double  superior  medial  band;  the  head 
free  from  the  front  of  the  mantle;  and  the  teeth  of  the 
radula  are  in  seven  regular  longitudinal  rows,  the  m< 
and  inner  lateral  teeth  being  broad  and  fringed,  and  the 
outer  long  and  fang-like.  To  it  belong  the  most  common 
"squids"  of  the  eastern  American  coast.  Three  f] 
have  been  recognized  as  inhabitants  of  the  New  England 
and  New  York  seas — viz.  /,"/*''/"  I'-nlil,  /..  ;.r«jr  fn-r«,  and 
L.  pallida.  Among  other  genera  are  tioiititii*,  an  Arctic  or 
Greenland  type,  and  Tfitthie,  a  European  and  East  Indian 
genus.  The  gigantic  cuttle-fishes  of  the  North  At! 
(Archtlr.ulhit)  are  nearly  allied,  but  differ  greatly  in  the 
teeth  of  the  radula.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Lol'lards  [probably  from  Ger.  liillm,  "to  sing  in  a 
murmuring  strain,"  and  Aart/, an  affix,  signifying  "to  sing 
the  praises  of  God  or  funeral  dirges  and  the  like"],  a  term 
of  reproach  applied  at  first  to  a  half-monastic  sect  which 
originated  in  1300  at  Antwerp.  It  was  designed  to  furni-di 
ministrants  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  In  1374  and  U.77, 
they  were  under  the  protection  of  Gregory  XI.  In  1 172, 
Pope  Sixlus  IV.  recognized  them  as  a  religious  order.  Their 
proper  designation  is  Cellitet  or  Alexiaiif.  A  few  Alexian 
nouses  still  exist  in  Europe.  But  the  name  was  afterwards 
especially  applied  to  the  English  and  Scottish  followers  of 
Wycliffe,  who  were  sorely  persecuted  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  in  England, and  in  the  same  and 
somewhat  later  times  iu  Scotland,  where  they  were  called 
"  Lollards  of  Kyle." 

Lombard'  i  PKTKH),  [Pelnu  Lombard**],  b.  near  Na- 
vara  in  Lombardy  iu  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  : 
studied  theology  at  Bologna  and  Khcims,  and  in  Paris 
under  Ahelard.  and  was  uppoinled  in  1  1..'.'  bishop  of  Paris, 
where  he  d.  iu  1 164.  Me  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
scholastic  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages.  II is  principal  work, 
ftiiiiiiiiiiiriim  Lilri  /  I'.,  from  whieh  he  received  the  title  of 
Mni/;^'  r  X.  ni:  iitf'iiriiai,  is  a  collection  of  passages  from  the 
Fathers,  with  accompanying  coinmentai  ies.  hearing  on  the 
various  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  was  first  printed  iu 
Venice  1 1177) ;  an  ndition  wns  publi.-bed  in  Paris  (IMli. 
Up  to  the-  time  of  the  Kelnt  ination  it  was  the  most  common 
hanrlh.rok  used  in  all  theological  schools. 

Lombard  Architecture.   When  Christian 
the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  Unman  archil. 
to  an  end.     It  bad  excelled  in  the  construction  of  tem- 
ple?, theatres,  circuses,  baths,  palaces,  basilicas,  triumphal 

arches,  etc..  hut    for    buildings    of    (:,.  tions    there 

was  no  further  use.  for  it  was  not  only  the  Roman  empire 
which  broke  into  pieces  :  it  was  the  Roman  civilization 
which  crumbled  into  dust,  and  tin-  new  life  which  Chri«- 
tianity  came  to  plant  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  paranism 
had  other  needs,  which  i!  te  the  ta^k  of  arehitee- 
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ture  to  supply.  Tho  character  of  this  earliest  Christian 
architecture  is  singularly  mixed.  There  are  new  wants  to 
satisfy,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  new  model  to  follow.  There 
is  a  new  spirit  in  demand,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  new  prin- 
ciple in  construction.  The  first  Christian  architects  took 
the  old  Roman  buildings,  blotted  out  such  features  as  re- 
minded too  plainly  of  paganism,  and  changed  or  modified 
the  architectural  arrangement  only  so  much  as  was  neces- 
sary in  order  lo  make  the  building  answer  the  new  purpo-es. 
Even  when  they  had  to  erect  entirely  new  buildings  they 
borrowed  the  fundamental  plan  and  the  constructive  prin- 
ciple from  the  old  ones,  and  thus  the  Koman  basilica  be- 
came the  model  of  the  Christian  church.  Soon,  however, 
the  new  spirit  began  to  remodel  all  the  details  of  the  old 
construction  and  .shape  them  after  its  own  image,  and  by 
dc_rrccs  it  turned  from  the  details  to  the  fundamental  forms, 
which  at  last,  it  succeeded  in  rebuilding  on  an  entirely  new 
principle  of  "instruction  and  with  an  entirely  new  (esthetic 
character :  thus  producing  an  entirely  new  style  of  archi- 
tecture. But  it  took  several  centuries  to  transform  the 
Roman  basilica  into  the  Ciothic  cathedral.  The  transform- 
ation began  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  nor  accomplished 
until  thn  twelfth:  and  this  period  of  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture  is  generally  called  the  Romanesque,  to  inilieate 
the  peculiarly  mixed  character  of  Roman  forms  and  Chris- 
tian spirit  wliieh  it  exhibits  throughout. 

As  the  Christian  religion  was  truly  universal  in  its  spirit, 

it  was  capable  of  I ,ming  truly  national  in  its  life  :  and 

thus  we  see  the  Romanesque  architecture,  though  it  every- 
where arose  from  the  same  type  and  strove  after  tin-  >ame 
ideal,  develop  differently  in  Italy.  Spain.  France.  England, 
Germany,  :ind  Scandinavia  under  the  influence  of  a  vari- 
ously developed  national  spirit.  Nowhere,  however,  is  this 
fhenomcnon  more  interesting  to  observe  than  in  Italy, 
lere.  when  Rome  had  perished,  there  was  no  more  nation- 
ality ;  all  the  nations  eame  and  sat  down  around  the  oorpse 
of  the  one  great  nation.  Italy,  which  had  once  been  the 
centre  whence  all  influences  radiated  over  the  world,  had 
now  become  a  foeus  into  which  all  the  influences  of  the 
world  \vere  gathered  baek.  It  exhibits  four  distinct  groups 
of  Romanesque  architecture.  In  Central  Italy  the  classic 
type  was  kept  pure-t.  In  Koine,  the  churches  of  S.  Mar- 
ti no  in  Monti,  S.  (iiovanni  in  l.aterano.  and  S.  Maria  in  Ara- 
cicli.  all  from  the  ninth  century,  and  those  of  S.  Cri- 
:in  1  S,  Maria  in  Trastoverc,  from  the  twelfth  century:  in 
Pisa,  the  cathedral  (lOfi:1,),  the  baplisterium  (1  l.">:'.i,  and  the 
belfry  (1174):  in  Lucca,  the  churches  of  S.  Michclc  :nid 
8.  Frcdiano:  in  Florence,  the  baptisterium  and  the  church 
of  S.  Miniato,  both  from  the  twelfth  century. — show  a  dc- 
eid  'I  adherence  to  the,  classical  taste,  both  iii  their  plans, 
which  are  simple  and  clear.  and  in  their  ornaments,  which 
arc'  elaborate,  delicate,  of  the  finest  materials,  and  of  an- 
tique design.  In  Venice,  which  maintained  c\!en- 
brisk  commercial  relations  not  only  with  the  By /an  ti  no  em- 
pire, but  with  the  whole  Levant,  a  strong  Oriental  influence 
is  visible  in  thc>  church  c.l  S.  Marco  as  it  rises  like'  a  wonder 
from  the  sen,  with  its  mighty  arches  resting  on  long  rows 
of  columns,  and  lifting  an  innucnso  profusion  of  cupolas 
and  spires,  the  whole  co\  crcd  with  a  most  gorgeous  orna 
meuta'ion.  In  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  which  alternatelv 
belonged  to  the  llyzaiitini)  empire,  the  Moors,  and  the 
Norsemen,  the  cathedrals  of  Palermo.  Sab-run,  Amalti. 
Monreale.  Ravelin,  etc.  show  a  combination  of  the  old  ba- 
silica plan  with  the  By/antine  dome  and  ornamentation, 
the  Arabic  horsc-h-n-  arch,  and  the  belfry  or  front  tower, 
which  was  a  feature  of  Northern  taste. 

The  most  interesting  group  of  Romanesque  architecture 
in  Italy  is  the  Lombard,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  its  monuments,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  superiority  of  their  construction  :  they  come 
nearest  to  the  Gothic  style.  To  this  group  belong  the 
cathedral  of  Modena,  commenced  in  1099,  but  not  finished 
until  1184;  the  churches  of  S.  Zeno  in  Verona,  S.  Michele 
in  Pavia,  and  S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  all  from  the  eleventh 
century:  the  cathedral  of  Novara  from  the  eleventh,  and 
the  cathedral  of  Parma  from  the  twelfth  century.  Earlier 
examples  of  this  style  of  architecture  are  found  in  Swit/er- 
land,  but  there  they  are  generally  on  a  small  scale.  Tho 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  Lombard  style  is  the  general 
introduction  and  artistic  development  of  the  vault.  The 
old  basilica  was  generally  open.  On  its  transformation 
into  a  Christian  church  il  had  generally  been  covered  with 
a  flat  wooden  roof.  As  this  roof  was  liable  to  catch  fire, 
and  many  buildings  had  been  destroyed  or  injured  in  this 
way,  it  had  in  some  cases  been  replaced  by  a  tunnel  vault 
of  masonry.  But  the  tunnel  vault  never  became  generally 
used,  and  it  exercised  no  influence  cither  on  the  aesthetic 
character  or  on  the  technical  construction  of  the  building. 
As  it  pressed  with  equal  weight  on  every  point  of  the  »ide- 
w;ill,  which  it  touched,  it  simply  demanded  that  the  whole 
wall  should  be  built  stronger.  Not  so  with  the  cross-vault- 


ing employed  by  the  Lombards.  It  pressed  only  on  those 
four  points  of  the  wall  on  which  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
arches  rested,  and  it  demanded  only  that  these  four  points 
should  be  supported.  This  occasioned  the  application  of 
buttresses,  which  later  on  in  the  Gothic  style  became  so 
conspicuous  a  part  of  the  construction  and  of  the  compound 
pier.  The  side-walls  which  enclosed  the  nave  rested  on 
columns,  which  separated  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  \Vhcn 
now  the  cross-vaulting  was  suspended  over  the  nave,  those 
points  of  the  side-walls  on  which  the  ends  of  the  cross- 
arches  rested  had  to  be  strengthened,  and  thus  the  column 
which  stood  immediately  under  such  a  point  was  replaced 
by  a  whole  bundle  of  columns,  of  which  each  had  its  own 
capital  and  its  own  pedestal — a  compound  pier  which  was 
carried  up  through  the  wall  till  it  reached  the  point  which 
ought  to  be  supported,  and  showed  on  the  wall  as  wall- 
shafts  and  wall-arches.  Tho  spaces  of  the  wall  between 
these  piers  needed  no  particular  strength:  on  the  contrary, 
they  could  conveniently  be  broken  through  by  triforiums 
between  the  vaultings  and  the  roof  of  the  aisles,  and  by- 
windows  :  and  thus  the  dead,  bare  walls  of  the  basilica  type 
became  vividly  diversified,  and  began  to  show  signs  of  that 
living  organization  which  is  the  charm  of  the  Gothic 
cuthedral.  A  beautiful  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Lombards  attempted  to  diversify  the  wall-masses  give 
the  arcades  or  arched  string-courses,  which  generally  are 
carried  along  the  upper  part  of  the  apse,  and  sometimes 
along  the  whole  side  elevation  of  the  building. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  Lombard  architec- 
ture is  tin-  tower.  In  the  Gothic  architecture  the  towers 

I ;ime  the   mo.-t   prominent  part  of  the  front  facade.      In 

the  Lombard  architecture  they  are  still  insulated  pieces  of 
decoration,  sometimes  placed  heiore  the  main  entrance  of 
the  nave,  sometimes  only  loosely  and  inorganically  con- 
nected with  the  building.  Hut  their  mere  presence  an- 
nounces a  Northern  intlnenee.  The  tower  was  a  Gotho- 
Gcnnunie  invention.  Still  more  striking  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  tliis  spirit  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  details.  The 
elas-ical  designs  are  almost  wholly  given  up  and  replaced 
by  either  fantastic  or  realistic  devices,  such  as  please 
the  Gotho-Gcrmanie  taste.  The  materials  employee!  by 
the  Lombards  are  generally  brick,  sometime-  coated  with 
marble,  but  whether  they  used  this  material  from  economy 
or  because  it  i-  more  pliable  and  allows  of  a  richer  and 
more  complicated  construction  than  marble,  cannot  be  de- 
cided. CI.KMKNS  PKTF.IISKN. 

LombRrdi'ni  (Et.iA),  b.  Oct.  11, 1794:  graduated  at  the 

rniver.-ity  of  I'avia,  and  devoted  himself  to  tin-  . study  of 
(luviatile  hydrology  :  ill  ISI7  was  appointed  director-gen- 
eral of  the  public;  works  in  Lombardy.  and  held  that  posi- 
tion for  nine  years:  in  I860  was  nominated  senator  of  the 
kingdom,  and  is  still  living.  Among  bis  numerous  and 
highly  important  professional  writings,  most  of  which  have 
appeared  in  scientific  journals,  we  may  mention  —  <'>>nn 

!<i  /••,•/!  <t  !\'  i  :  M<)no)i'i  mill'  I/i>l>oytn>i~<i  rlf/fi  Hlu'iii  *i//li[ 
St<fli"t'<n  >l'i  fillllli  :  Mfll/ori'l  Htli  ro, /,/,'•(, 10  nti  mil'  iilrnit- 
li'-'i  '  fl  l'n  :  Sul/>  lli>n<'ln-^!tn>'t  in>:n}it>  ll'll'l 

/•'l-fllK'ifl   :     It,//'   ,,  ,.,oyrr«*o   <{,!!n  S''i<  li^'t    lililttt- 

li<-<i  in  /ttiiitt :  Xfiift/in  Jdamogicc  *ut  A"i7o  ,•  ^'tinlii  mil 
'fi'inn/i'  txttitn-iu  Atlrinticu;  several  c-says  on  the  hydro!o_'\ 
of  the  Po  and  the  Tiber,  and  the  very  valuable  (innfii  <itl<> 
>>io/Vo  ,!>U'  A/ro/<«//*(  /lun'iile  e  fti-ll'  Itlraulicn  praticn, 
published  separately  in  IS7II. 

I.om'liarils,  a  family  of  the  Pucvic  or  Puabian  branch 
of  the  great  Teutonic  race.  The  word  Lumlinril.  thouirh 
derived  by  Vassius  from  lnni/< /,",-/.  or  li<n-t<.  a  long  hatchet 
(e.  fj,  halbert),  probably  comes,  as  Panlus  Itiaconus,  him- 
self a  Lombard,  a-serts,  from  nearly  the  same  words,  sig- 
nifying a  "long  beard.''  They  are  first  mentioned  :'•  A.  n. 
In  17,  led  by  Marhodius,  they  joined  the  Chernsci.  and 
established  Italicus  as  king.  In  .'(IS  they  appear  as  Arinn 
Christians  led  by  Andonin.  I'ndcr  his  son  Alboin  the 
Lombards  became  a  wealthy  and  powerful  race,  ruling 
Pannonia.  Having  conquered  the-  ticpidse  and  killed 
their  king  with  his  own  hands,  Alboin  married  his 
daughter  Rosamond.  At  a  great  feast  the  Lombard  King 
gave  to  his  chief's  Italian  fruits  and  wines,  and  so  inflamed 
their  imaginations  with  an  account  of  the  southern  country 
that  ere  long  his  entire  nation,  with  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, appeared  in  Northern  Italy.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  211,000  Saxons,  a  race  ns  fierce  as  themselves. 
Their  appearance  caused  a  general  panic,  and  it  was  by 
the  immense  number  of  fugitives  who  took  refuge  in  the 
swamps  and  on  the  islands  of  Venice  that  this  city  was 
chiefly  founded.  The  principal  cities  of  Northern  Italy 
were  soon  conquered  by  the  energetic  Lombards,  who  to 
great  skill  in  war  added  administrative  capacity  and  adap- 
tability to  law  and  culture.  Pavia  was  taken  by  them  after 
three  years'  siege  (A.  n.  .~>ijS>.  Alboin  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Italy  in  Milan,  and  the  Lombard  kingdom  was  founded. 
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Their  great  victories  were  due  to  the  numbers  of  other 
Northern  tribes  who  joined  them  during  their  struggles, 
for,  like  the  Normans,  they  were,  though  a  ruling  race, 
never  a  large  one.  Kavenna  under  its  exarch  remained 
tlrt'rk,  but  the  remainder  of  the  country  was  divided  into 
duchies.  Alboin  at  the  height  of  his  power,  while  intoxi- 
cated at  a  grand  orgy,  compelled  his  wife  to  drink  wine 
from  her  father's  skull.  She  revenged  herself  by  inducing 
two  soldiers  to  murder  him  during  his  sleep.  lie  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cleph  (573),  who  during  his  short  reign  of 
eighteen  mouths  greatly  extended  his  dominion.  For  ten 
years  the  Lombards  under  thirty  dukes  ravaged  the  greater 
part  of  Italy,  when  they  chose  Antherie  for  king.  Under 
this  truly  great  leader  the  Lombard  empire  was  greatly 
extended,  though  during  his  reign  Chilpcric,  king  of  the 
Franks,  seized  Milan.  Freed  from  these  invaders,  An- 
therie (534)  organized  a  powerful  federal  kingdom.  After 
his  death  (591)  his  widow,  Theodelinda,  married  Agilulf. 
Under  his  rule  the  Lombards  became  orthodox  Catholics. 
Adaloald,  who  succeeded  him  (015),  was  deposed  by  the 
dukes,  or  peers,  who  elected  Ariovald  of  Turin,  his  brother- 
i'.i-l:t\v.  Rotharis  (636)  crushed  the  turbulent  aristocracy, 
which  threatened  the  stability  of  the  empire,  extended  his 
dominions,  and  became  famous  by  the  compilation  of  the 
great  code  of  Lombard  laws,  nearly  400  in  number.  "  Aug- 
mented and  continued  by  different  kings  until  Didier  or 
Desiderius  (756—774),  these  laws  not  only  survived  the  ruin 
of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  but  became  the  basis  of  the  re- 
vival of  the  study  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
especially  in  Germany."  From  the  reign  of  Rotharis  the 
royal  succession  presents  the  usual  scenes  of  murder,  de- 
bauchery, intrigue,  and  dethronements  common  to  all  gov- 
ernments of  the  time  under  weak  monarchs,  until  the 
accession  of  the  great  Luitprand  (712).  He  united  the 
kingdom  by  subduing  the  refractory  aristocracy,  and 
would  have  united  Italy  but  for  the  intrigues  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  which  then,  as  at  all  subsequent  periods,  opposed 
the  union  of  Italy.  Aided  by  Popes  Gregory  II.  and  III., 
the  Lombards  were  successively  attacked  by  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne.  Ratchis,  who  succeeded  Luitprand  (744), 
was  30  far  influenced  by  the  pope  as  to  become  a  monk. 
Astolofo,  his  brother,  who  became  king  in  749,  endeavored 
to  carry  out  the  old  Lombard  ideas,  but  was  checked  by 
Popin.  Desiderius  or  Didier,  his  successor,  had  for  co- 
regent  Ratchis,  who  was  taken  from  the  cloister.  Getting 
rid  of  Ratchis,  Desiderius  ruled  atone.  His  daughter, 
Hcrmengilda,  married  Charlemagne,  but  as  soon  as  the 
latter  was  on  the  throne  he  divorced  his  wife  and  sent  her 
back  to  her  father.  For  revenge,  Desiderius  supported  the 
claims  of  the  children  of  Carloman,  Charlemagne's  brother, 
and  marched  upon  Rome,  which  had  supported  the  out- 
rage committed  by  Charlemagne,  leaving  his  throne  in 
charge  of  his  son,  Adelchis.  Charlemagne  invaded  Italy 
(773)  and  conquered  Adelchis,  who  fled  to  Constantinople. 
Desiderius,  who  was  made  prisoner,  ended  his  days  as  a 
monk  in  the  monastery  of  Corbia.  In  776  the  Lombard 
government  of  dukes  was  replaced  by  that  of  the  Franks, 
and  in  80:!,  by  treaty  between  Nicephorus,  the  emperor  of  the 
East,  and  Charlemagne,  all  of  Lombardy,  with  the  greater 
part  of  Italy,  was  transferred  to  the  former.  Thus  per- 
ished the  Lombard  rule  after  a  duration  of  206  years. 
The  Lombard  laws  and  architecture,  art  and  culture,  were 
of  a  high  order,  and  no  race  of  the  Transition  or  Roman- 
esque period  developed  greater  energy  or  originality,  or 
exercised  a  greater  influence  upon  the  Teutonic  races  of 
Europe. 

The  name  Lombards  also  was  given  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  a  vast  number  of  shrewd  and  intelligent  Italians, 
principally  from  Lombardy,  who  abounded  in  London  and 
Paris  during  the  twelfth  century.  They  were  principally 
brokers,  bankers,  and  usurers,  who  advanced  money  on  all 
kinds  of  securities.  .  Lombard  street  in  London  derived  its 
name  from  them,  and  there  is  in  Paris  another,  once  entirely 
occupied  by  Lombards,  which  bears  the  same  designation. 
That  of  London  still  is,  what  the  Lombard  street  of  Paris 
was,  the  great  financial  centre  of  the  country.  Both  in 
France  and  England  the  Lombards  were  regarded,  though 
in  less  degree,  like  the  Jews,  as  a  despised  race,  and  were 
accordingly  oppressed  by  the  sovereigns  of  those  coun- 
tries. CHARLES  G.  LKLAND. 

Lom'bardy,  a  territory  of  Northern  Italy,  extending 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and  from  Lago  Maggiore  and  the 
Ticino,  which  separate  it  from  Piedmont,  to  Lago  di  Garda 
and  the  Mincio,  which  separate  it  from  Venetia.  It  con- 
sists of  an  alpine  region  to  the  N.  covered  with  picturesque 
mountain-ranges  and  containing  beautiful  valleys,  and  a 
large  and  exceedingly  fertile  plain  to  the  S.,  extending 
along  the  Po,  and  watered  by  the  Ticino,  Lambro,  Adda, 
Oglio,  and  Mincio.  This  plain,  with  its  rich  soil  and  mild 
climate,  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  fertile,  but  also  one  of 
the  best  cultivated  and  most  prosperous  parts  of  the  king- 


dom of  Italy.  Large  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  rice,  and  mil- 
let are  raised.  Melons,  oranges,  figs,  citrons,  peaches, 
olives,  and  mulberry  trees  are  extensively  cultivated  ;  :ils<> 
vines,  though  the  wine  produced  is  of  inferior  quality.  The 
I  principal  industry  is  dairy-farming,  which  annually  pro- 
duces ati'iut  .")0. 000, 000  pounds  of  excellent  cheese.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  silk,  which  is  produced  in  large 
quantities  and  of  excellent  quality  :  the  annual  value  of 
this  single  product  is  estimated  at '$15,000, 000.  The  hilly 
region  is  rich  in  beautiful  marbles.  The  territory,  com- 
prising an  area  of  9085  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
3,460,824,  does  not  form  a  political  unit  at  present,  but  is 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Como, 
Cremona,  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Sondrio.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  LOMBARDS  (which  see),  who  in  669  conquered 
Northern  and  Central  Italy  and  established  an  independent 
kingdom,  which  flourished  till  774,  at  which  time  it  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Curlovingian  empire.  By  the  treaty 
of  Verdun  in  843,  Lombardy,  together  with  a  long  but 
narrow  strip  of  country  situated  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  inhabited  by  Frankish  tribes,  was  formed  into 
a  kingdom  under  a  ruler  of  the  Carlovingian  house,  and  it 
remained  a  Frankish  possession  till  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Fat,  in  888.  After  this  time  several  independent 
duchies  arose  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  old  Lombardian 
dominions,  and  in  961  the  western  and  central  parts,  Lom- 
bardy proper,  fell  under  the  feudal  authority  of  the  German 
empire.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  it  suc- 
ceeded in  separating  itself  from  Germany,  and  a  number 
of  small  republics,  generally  consisting  of  one  city  only, 
with  a  dependent  territory,  were  formed.  This  period  of 
its  history,  which  lasted  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  prosperous.  Twice 
united  into  powerful  leagues,  the  Lombard  cities  defeated 
Frederic  Barbarossa  in  1176  and  Frederic  II.  in  1225; 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  league  Milan  still  remained 
a  power  which  commanded  some  respect  under  the  sway  of 
the  VISCONTIS  and  SFORZAS  (which  see).  In  1540,  Spain 
subdued  the  North  Italian  republics,  and  held  the  country 
to  1706,  when  it  fell  to  Austria.  During  the  wars  between 
France  and  Austria  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  Lombardy  succes- 
sively belonged  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  the  Italian  re- 
public, and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  in  1815  it  was  restored 
to  Austria,  which  ceded  it  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  1859 
by  the  treaty  of  Villafranca. 

Loin l>oK ',  one  of  the  group  of  the  Sunda  Islands,  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  situated  between  Bali  and  Sum- 
bawa,  and  belonging  to  the  Netherlands.  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  1850  square  miles;  its  population  at  250,000,  all 
Mohammedans.  Its  coasts  are  mountainous,  containing 
several  active  volcanoes:  the  interior  is  a  low  and  fertile 
plain,  in  which  rice  and  cotton  are  extensively  cultivated, 
as  cotton  on  the  hillsides.  The  capital  is  Mataram ; 
the  seaport  Ampanam,  much  frequented  to  obtain  pro- 
visions. 

Lom'briz  [Sp., "  intestinal  worm  "],  an  epizootic  disease 
destroying  multitudes  of  young  sheep  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 
The  sheep  has  in  its  stomach  and  flesh  multitudes  of  long, 
reddish,  hair-like  worms.  It  is  best  prevented  by  liberal 
feeding  and  good  care  for  the  breeding  ewes  and  the  young 
lambs,  since  well-fed  sheep  throw  oif  the  parasites  early. 
The  administration  of  salt  water,  or  of  salt,  sulphur,  and 
copperas  in  equal  parts,  in  a  few  small  doses,  will,  it  is  as- 
serted, destroy  the  worms  without  harming  the  sheep. 

l.omcnic.  de  (Louis  LEONARD),  b.  in  1818  at  St. 
Yrieix,  department  of  Haute-Vienne,  France;  studied  at 
Avignon  ;  began  in  1840  in  Paris  the  publication  of  the 
Galerie  den  Contemporaina  illustres,  par  tin  ffomme  du  Kien 
(10  vols.,  finished  in  1847),  which  attracted  much  attention  ; 
was  appointed  professor  in  French  literature  at  the  College 
de  France  in  1845,  and  at  the  Kcole  Polytechnique  in  1864. 
Another  scries  of  biographies,  Homines  de  '89,  has  not  been 
finished.  In  1855  he  published  Jlcdnmarr.hnie  et  son  Trinps 
(2  vols.),  rich  in  original  researches,  and  republishcd  in 
the  U.  S. 

I.omi'ra,  post-tp.  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1905. 

Lo'mond,  Lorh ,  the  largest  lake  of  Scotland,  21  miles 
long,  comprising  an  area  of  40  square  miles,  and  situated 
between  the  counties  of  Stirling,  Perth,  and  Dumbarton. 
It  receives  the  Endrick,  Luss,  and  Fruin,  and  sends  its 
waters  through  the  Leven  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  It  is 
studded  with  islands  and  surrounded  by  grand  and  beau- 
tiful scenery. 

Lom'za,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Augus- 
towo,  on  the  Narev,  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula.  It  has  a 
college,  a  gymnasium,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Poland,  but  was  destroyed  by  the 
Swedes,  and  never  recovered.  Pop.  10,340. 
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LONACONING— LONDON. 


JjOliacon'ing,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Garrett  co..  Mil.,  on 
George's  Creek,  and  on  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania 
II.  R.,  has  beds  of  excellent  senii-bituuiinous  coal.  It  has 
1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  3983. 

Lona'to,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Brescia.  This  town,  of  Roman  origin,  after  being  again 
and  again  desolated  by  war  and  pestilence  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  has  been  in  modern  times  the  scene  of  two  great 
battles  between  the  French  and  Austrians  —  one  in  1706,  and 
the  other  in  1796,  in  both  of  which  the  French  were  victor- 
ious. Pop.  within  the  municipal  limits  in  1S74,  6462. 

lion'ilon,  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
Int.  51°  30'  48"  N.,lon.  0°  5'  48"  W.  (the  dome  of  St.  Paul's 
cathedral).  Its  size  is  somewhat  indefinite.  The  postal 
district  covers  an  area  of  250  square  miles.  The  poltOfl 
district  extends  still  farther,  covering  an  area  of  687  square 
miles,  and  including  (in  Isri)  a  population  of  3,883,002. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  parliamentary  London  is  much 
narrower.  It  consists  of  ten  borough?,  of  which  the  city 
of  London,  although  the  smallest  (having  74,732  inhabit- 
ants in  1871),  is  represented  by  four  members,  on  account 
of  its  commercial  and  financial  importance,  while  carli  of 
the  other  nine,  although  larger,  is  represented  only  by 
two:  Westminster,  246.413;  Chelsea.  L'.'.S.IIll  ;  Mnrylebone, 
177.:,...,;  Hack,  icy.  :;ii2.  127  :  Finsburv,  443,316;  Tower 
Hamlets,  391,f>6S;  Lambeth,  370,112:  Southwark,  807,836; 
Greenwich,  1C>7,0:;2.  But  together  these  ton  boroughs  rep- 
resent only  a  population  of  about  3,000,000,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Inhabitant*  of  the  city  belong  to  non-metro- 
politan electoral  districts.  Generally,  however,  the  eizo  of 
the  city  is  determined  by  the  area  under  the  operation  of 
the  Metropolis  Local  Government  act,  which  is  also  adopt- 
ed by  the  registrar-general  for  the  census.  According  to 
this  definition,  London  covers  an  area  of  122  square  mil'  -s, 
funning  parts  of  tho  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and 
Kent,  with  about  3.  HiO.  mill  inhabitants  in  Is7l.iind  con- 
sists of  the  following  divisions,  for  which  the  population  is 
given  according  to  the  census  of  1S71  : 

PARTS  OF  MIDDLESEX. 
West  Dlitrifix. 

Kensington  ......................................................  283,153 

rhclva  ............................................................  71,689 

St.  Ueiirste,  Hanover  Nitiarc  .............................  155,938 

Westminster  ...................................................  61,181 

Nurlh  Districts. 

Marvlebono  .....................................................  l.vi.j.',! 

Ilampstead  .....................................................  :!-'.•-•*  1 

St.  1'ancras  ......................................................  KLUio 

Islington  .........................................................  213,778 

Hackney  .........................................................  124,951 

I  '•  ntrnl  District*, 

St.  Oiles's  .........................................................  53,558 

Strand  ............................................................  41,339 

Holborn  ..........................................................  It;::.  I'.M 

London  City  ....................................................  75,983 

East  Districts, 

Shoreditch  .......................................................  127,104 

H.'llmal  Cri-cn  ..................................................  WI.104 

Whiteehapel  ....................................................  7i;.",7:i 

St.Ccorge-tn-the-East  ......................................  4".n.vj 

St.-pncy  ......  ....................................................  57,690 

Mil«  Kud,  Old  Town  .....................................  ..  yi,v,-> 

Poplar  .............................................................  I  i 

2,286,568 

PARTS  OF  SURREY. 
South  Districts. 

St.  Saviour)  ~     ,         .t  (  ...............................    175,049 

St.  Olave     }  Southwark  j  ...............................    ,,,'„,,„ 

Lambeth  ..........................................................    208,342 

Wandsworth  ....................................................     125,060 

Cainberwell  ......................................................    lll,:ii»fi 

742,158 

PARTS  OF  KENT. 
Greenwich  .......................................................    lon.ww 

Lewisham  ..................................................      .-,1  .-,.-.; 

Woolwich  .......................................................  _  7:;.:;-ip 


Thus,  tho  total  population  was  3,254,260  in  1871,  of  which 
41,025  were  born  in  Scotland,  91,171  in  Ireland.  20,324  in 
the  colonies  and  India,  5170  in  the  islands  of  the  British 
ssas,  and  1205  on  ships  at  sea;  66,101  were  foreigners. 

In  its  course  through  the  city  the  width  of  the  Thames 
varies  from  700  to  1200  feet.  It  is  spanned  by  a  great 
number  of  magnificent  bridges,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable are  London  Bridge,  900  feet  long,  of  stone,  daily 
crossed  by  25,000  vehicles;  Waterloo  Bridge,  1240  feet  long, 
consisting  of  nine  elliptical  arches;  Westminster  Bridge, 
1200  feet  long,  consisting  of  seven  iron  arches  resting  on 
stone  piers,  etc.  Several  tunnels  under  the  river  connect 
the  two  banks.  Tho  Thames  Tunnel,  two  miles  below  Lon- 


don Bridge,  was  opened  Mar.  25,  1^1.'!,  and  consists  of  two 
arched  passages,  12UO  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  and  16A  feet 
high,  separated  by  a  brick  wall  4  feet  thick.  In  1S65  the 
tunnel  was  bought  by  the  East  London  Railway  Company 
to  connect  the  railways  X.  of  the  Thames  with  those  on 
the  southern  side,  and  July  19,  1869,  it  was  closed  as  a 
public  footway.  The  Thames  Subway,  carried  25  1'ect  be- 
low the  bed  of  the  river,  was  opened  in  the  beginning  of 
3870,  and  two  others  are  under  construction.  At  London 
Bridge  tho  Thames  has  sufficient  water  to  admit  vessels  of 
j  800  tons,  and  between  this  point  nnd  Bigsby's  Hole,  6J 
I  miles  farther  down,  opposite  Blackwall,  extends  the  port 
of  London,  with  its  twenty-eight  magnificent  wet  docks. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  Kast  India,  West  In- 
dia, St.  Katharine's  and  London  docks,  with  the  famous 
wine-vaults;  and  on  the  other  side  the  Surrey  and  Com- 
mercial docks,  mostly  for  tho  timber  and  corn  trades.  1093 
sailing  vessels  of  G94,218  tons,  and  846  steamers  of  447.S::'.! 
tons,  WM-G  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  on  Jan.  1, 
1874.  The  total  number  of  vessels  entering  during  the  year 
1*73  was  38,810,  of  7,843,041  tons-namely,  11,017  vcs'.'t  Is. 
of  4,547,934  tons,  from  foreign  countries  and  the  British 
possessions,  and  27,793  vessels,  of  3,295,107  tons,  in  tho 
coastwise  trade.  The  total  value  of  imports  from  foreign 
countries  or  the  British  possessions  during  this  year  was 
estimated  at  £127,.">f)0.-1 17,  on  which  the  customs  revenue 
amounted  to  £10,103,085;  that  of  the  exports  of  British 
produce  at  £57,199,098.  Shipbuilding  yards  arc  situated 
opposite  Greenwich;  29  vessels  of  (i'-M  tons  were  built  in 
1873.  Of  other  manufactures  carried  on  to  a  remarkable 
extent  are  those  of  silk,  employing  about  100,000  persons; 
clocks,  watches,  carriages,  jewelry,  gold  and  silver  ware, 
etc.;  enormous  breweries  nnd  Bugar-refinerics  are  in  opera- 
tion. Tho  manufacturing  activity  of  the  city  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  the  districts  S.  of  the  river;  that  of  carrisi^cs. 
however,  is  concentrated  at  Long  Aere.  The  commerce  :md 
regular  business  are  carried  on  in  that  juirt  of  the  city  which 
i>  distinctively  called  the  City  of  London,  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  and  forming  the  centre  of  the 
whole  hive;  it  has  its  own  police,  and  is  said  to  be  entered 
every  morning  by  700,000  persons,  who  leave  it  again  in 

tl vening. 

The  principal  thoroughfares  run  from  E.  to  W.,  parallel 
with  the  river.  Tho  western  part  is  the  seat  of  most  of  the 
public  institutions  and  the  residence  of  tin-  wealthy  and 
aristocratic  classes.  A  prominent  feature  in  the  prospect 
of  the  city  are  the  Thames  embankments  or  river-quays. 
The  Victoria  embankment,  on  the  northern  side,  runs  from 
\\.-hiiinster  Bridge  to  Jilackfriars'  Bridge,  and  forms  a 
magnificent  public  way,  100  feet  broad,  from  the  houses  of 
Parliament  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral;  it  was  opened  in  1870. 
The  Albert  embankment,  on  the  southern  side,  runs  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  L:iml,et!i  1'aluce,  the  town-residence 
of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Chelsea  embankment 
begins  at  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  presents  an  excellent  road- 
way 70  feet  wide,  nnd  lined  on  the  land-side  with  numer- 
ous pleasure-grounds.  Of  tho  squares,  of  which  a  great 
number  is  scattered  all  over  the  city,  and  of  which  many 
are  planted  with  beautiful  trees  and  are  well  cultivated, 
tho  largest  are  Eaton,  1037  by  371  feet ;  Cadogan,  1450  by 
370;  Bryanston,  814  by  198;  and  Montagu  Square,  820  by 
156;  the  most  fashionable  are  Bclgrave,  Orosvcnor,  St. 
James's,  Hanover,  Cavendish,  and  Trafalgar  Squares,  with 
the  Nelson  Column,  the  statues  of  llnvclock  and  Napier, 
and  fine  fountains;  the  most  crowded,  because  situated  in 
tho  eastern  quarters  and  mostly  surrounded  by  lodging- 
houses,  are  Great  Ormond,  (Jiieen,  Brunswick,  and  Meck- 
lenburg Squares.  Soho  Square,  near  Oxford  street,  one  of 
the  gayest  points  of  the  city  in  the  days  of  the  prince  re- 
gent, but  afterwards  somewhat  deserted,  has  of  late  been 
embellished  by  a  beautiful  garden.  Of  the  public  parks, 
the  most  prominent  is  Hyde  Park,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  400  acres  between  Green  Park  and  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, and  containing  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  the  Serpentine, 
an  excellent  drive,  Rotten  Row  (route  dii  roi],  from  Apsley 
House  to  Kensington  Gardens,  and  the  splendid  Albert 
monument,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
1851.  Remarkable  among  the  other  parks  are  the  Regent's 
Park,  comprising  450  acres,  and  containing  a  zoological 
and  botanical  garden  ;  St.  James's  (59  acres),  extending 
between  St.  James's  Palace,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the 
Wellington  Barracks;  Green  Park  (60  acres),  between 
Hyde  Park  and  Piccadilly,  from  which  it  is  entered  through 
a  triumphal  arch  surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Wellington;  Victoria  Park  (300  acres),  in  the  north-east- 
ern part  of  the  city  ;  Kensington  Gardens,  a  beautiful  piece 
of  ground  separated  from  Hyde  Park  by  the  Serpentine;  the 
Kew  Botanical  Gardens,  situated  5  miles  from  Hyde  Park, 
on  the  road  to  Richmond,  and  comprising  170  acres,  etc. 

The  citadel  of  London,  the  Tower,  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  and  most  widely  known  of  its  public  buildings. 
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It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  con- 
sisu  nt  a  bewildering  mass  of  tower*,  forts,  batteries,  ram- 
parts, barracks,  and  storehouses,  covering  an  area  of  000 
feet  by  800.  The  oldest  part  of  the  building  is  the  White 
Tinvcr,  constructed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  almost 
unchanged  in  the  interior,  though  externally  remodelled  by 
Wren.  Other  remarkable  points  of  the  construction  are 
the  Bloody  Tower,  in  which  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  were 
murdered;  Bcauchamp  Tower,  in  which  Anne  Boleyn  and 
Jane  Grey  were  detained;  the  Bell  Tower,  in  which  the 
constable  resides;  the  galleries  of  the  Horse  Armory  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  Armory,  containing  fine  collections  of 
arras:  the  Jewel  Room,  in  which  the  regalia  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown  is  kept,  etc.  As  a  fortress  the  Tower  is  not 
of  great  consequence,  but  it  contains  vast  stores  of  war- 
materials.  Of  the  royal  palaces,  none  is  very  remarkable; 
they  are  more  distinguished  for  vastness  of  dimensions 
than  for  elegance  of  architecture.  Buckingham  Palace 
was  begun  by  George  IV.  and  finished  by  William  IV. 
It  forms  an  immense  quadrangle,  contains  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  a  magnificent  ball-room,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving 2000  persons,  a  splendid  staircase  of  white  marble, 
etc. ;  but  it  is  only  used  on  great  occasions.  The  queen  re- 
sides, when  in  town,  in  Kensington  Palace,  and  holds  her 
drawing-rooms  in  St.  James's,  Marlborough  House,  in 
Pall  Mall,  was  built  by  Wren  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  bought  in  1817  by  the  Crown  ;  it  is  now  the  residence 
of  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  new  Westminster  Palace,  or 
the  houses  of  Parliament,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  between  the  river  and  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  palace,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834. 
It  is  a  vast  construction,  covering  an  area  of  8  acres,  con- 
taining 2  miles  of  corridors,  100  staircases,  and  1100  apart- 
ments, among  which  are  the  House  of  Lords,  100  feet  by 
45,  the  House  of  Commons,  60  feet  by  45,  and  the  famous 
Westminster  Hall,  2UO  feet  long,  110  high,  and  68  wide,  in 
which  the  highest  law  courts  of  England  are  held.  It  is 
built  in  Gothic  style,  very  elaborate  in  its  details,  and  rich, 
even  gorgeous,  in  its  interior  decoration. 

Next  to  the  Tower  in  historical  interest,  and  far  superior 
to  it  in  architectural  respects,  is  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
oldest  parts  of  the  present  building,  the  choir  and  the 
transepts,  were  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Henry 
III.,  the  nave  and  the  aisles  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  by  the  abbots,  the  western  front  and  the  great  win- 
dow by  Richard  III.,  the  famous  chapel  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity by  Henry  VII.,  who  also  completed  the  interior, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  western  towers  by  Wren.  The 
present  structure  is  511  feet  long,  203  across  the  transepts, 
79  across  the  nave  and  aisles;  the  height  of  the  nave  is 
102  feet;  of  the  towers,  225.  From  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  the  kings  of  England  have  been  crowned 
hero,  and  most  of  them,  after  Henry  VII.,  lie  buried  or 
have  their  monuments  here.  An  interesting  spot  of  the 
building  is  called  "  Poets'  Corner,"  in  the  eastern  aisle  of 
the  southern  transept,  in  which  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  English  science,  literature,  and  art  are  buried  or  have 
their  monuments.  The  cathedral  of  the  see  of  London  is 
the  church  of  St.  Paul,  built  by  Wren  between  1875  and 
1710.  It  is  500  feet  long,  180  wide,  222  high;  the  height 
of  the  dome  is  365  feet,  the  diameter  145.  It  is  the  fifth 
largest  church  in  Europe.  The  oldest  church  of  London  is 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  West  Smithfield,  built  in  1102 
and  restored  1805-67.  In  all,  the  oity  contains  about  1500 
places  of  worship — 000  belonging  to  the  Established  Church, 
400  to  the  Weslcyan  and  other  Methodists,  300  to  the  Bap- 
tists, 150  to  the  Congrcgationalists,  100  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  about  25  to  the  English  and  other  Presbyterians, 
20  synagogues,  etc.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
of  London  distributes  annually  4,000,000  Bibles  in  200 
languages.  London  has  a  large  number  of  hospitals  and 
over  1000  charitable  institutions,  with  an  annual  income 
of  about  £5,000,000,  half  of  which  is  disbursed  for  food 
ami  clothing  alone.  By  the  Elementary  Education  act  of 
1S70  the  city  was  divided  into  ten  school  districts,  repre- 
sented in  the  central  school  board  by  49  members.  This 
board  is  authorized  to  provide  new  schools  and  compel  the 
attendance  of  children  between  five  and  twelve  vears  of 
age.  The  school  funds  are  raised  from  parents,  public 
taxes,  and  local  funds.  Before  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
in  the  year  1869-70  there  were  within  the  space  of  a  square 
mile  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  40,000  children,  of 
whom  30,000  received  no  instruction.  The  schools  for  the 
middle  class  have  been  sufficient  in  number  and  good  for  a 
long  period  back,  and  those  for  higher  or  special  educa- 
tions, commercial,  industrial,  artistic,  military,  etc.,  are 
excellent.  First  among  all  educational  institutions  of  Lon- 
don stands  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM  (which  see),  but  the  city 
has  beside 
excellent  ( 
Kensington  Museum,  the  National  Gallery  of  Paintings  of 


all  schools  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  a  great  number  of 
private  collections.  The  number  of  theatres  amounts  to 
about  40,  but  since  the  age  of  Shakspeare  the  English 
[  stage  has  never  occupied  a  prominent  position.  With  re- 
spect to  music,  although  England  has  produced  no  great 
composer,  nowhere  can  better  music  be  heard  than  in  Lon- 
don, and  musical  institutions  and  associations  are  very 
numerous. 

London  ( Ltin'tiithiii),  Anyutitft  TVtno&Ottltwi)  first  appears 
in  history  as  a  Roman  station  in  the  reign  of  Claudius; 
under  Constantino  the  Great  it  was  fortified.  After  the  de- 

?arturc  of  the  Roman  troops  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
last  Saxon  kingdom,  and  in  the  ninth  century,  under  Eg- 
bert, the  capital  of  the  united  Saxon  kingdoms.  William 
the  Conqueror  granted  it  a  charter,  which  was  renewed  and 
enlarged  by  Henry  I.  in  1100.  From  this  time,  and  up  to 
our  days,  the  city  has  always  been  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  country.  There  is  hardly 
any  great  event  or  any  great  character  in  the  English  his- 
tory ami  literature  of  which  some  trace  cannot  be  found  in 
London.  The  kings  were  often  very  jealous  of  its  privileges 
and  power,  and  favored  Westminster,  where  they  resided, 
and  which  at  that  time  was  a  separate  city.  Even  Eliza- 
beth, although  she  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of 
London  by  suppressing  the  privileges  of  the  Hauscatic 
League,  feared  that  it  would  grow  too  big.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  suffered  severely — first, 
by  the  plague  in  1605,  which  cost  the  lives  of  65,000,  while 
the  total  population  was  only  about  200,000 ;  and  the  follow- 
ing year  by  a  great  conflagration,  which  destroyed  about 
five-sixths  of  the  whole  city.  It  soon  recovered,  however, 
and  made  immense  progress,  especially  in  this  century;  be- 
tween 1801  and  1871  its  population  increased  from  958,863 
to  3,254,260.  It  is  now  one  of  the  great  centres  of  modern 
civilization,  and  more  especially  the  centre  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world ;  every  enterprise  of  any  great  magni- 
tude looks  to  it  for  capital.  And  as  a  place  of  elegance, 
comfort,  and  safety  it  stands  in  the  foremost  rank  among 
cities,  its  police,  fire  departments,  means  of  conveyance  and 
communication,  relief  and  sanitary  institutions,  etc.,  being 
models  in  their  respective  lines.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

London,  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the  river  Thames,  and  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  61  miles  E.  of  Sarnia,  is  the  N.  terminus 
of  the  London  and  Port  Stanley  Railway  and  the  S.  termi- 
nus of  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  very  fertile  and  well-timbered  district,  has  5  banks,  a 
board  of  trade,  and  17  churches,  is  the  scat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  of  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Huron,  has 
numerous  benevolent  societies,  a  convent,  a  well-regulated 
school,  fire  and  police  departments,  and  is  the  seat  of  Hell- 
muth  College,  Hellmuth  Ladies'  College,  and  of  Huron  Col- 
lege, all  nourishing  institutions.  There  are  2  literary  and 
several  religious  societies,  3  monthly,  5  weekly,  1  tri-weeklv, 
and  2  daily  newspapers,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  hospital,  and 
an  insane  hospital.  London  is  well  laid  out,  and  is  lighted 
by  gaa;  has  a  large  number  of  machine-shops,  breweries, 
oil-refineries,  foundries,  and  other  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  public  buildings,  bridges,  streets,  squares,  mar- 
kets, etc.  are  for  the  most  part  named  after  those  of  London 
in  the  mother-country.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are 
architecturally  very  fine.  Pop.  of  the  city  in  1871, 15,826; 
of  London  township,  exclusive,  10,991. 

London,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  111.     Pop.  1186. 

London,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Laurel  co.,  Ky.,  near  Knox- 
ville  branch  of  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  Pop.  165. 

London,  post-tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1031. 

London,  tp.  of  Frecborn  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  311. 

London,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  0.,  on  the  Pan- 
Handle  and  Short  Line  R.  R.,  25  miles  W.  of  Columbus, 
has  5  churches,  3  newspapers,  3  banks,  and  a  number  of 
shops,  mills,  stores,  etc.  Stock  sales  have  been  held  jiero 
the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  Pop.  2086.  JOHX  WALLACE,  En.  "ENTERPRISE." 

London,  tp.  of  Kanawha  co.,  West  Va.     Pop.  2792. 

Lon'don  Brit'ain,  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  663. 

London  Clay,  a  series  of  argillaceous  strata,  in  places 
from  500  to  600  feet  in  thickness,  forming  the  most  import- 
ant member  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  England  and  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  France,  and  underlying  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. The  remains  of  mammals  (Hyraeotherium,  Lophioilmi. 
CorypJtodon),  of  birds  (.ffaf<tyornitf  Lithornie,  and  some 
others),  of  a  sea-snake  (/-Wico^At'a),  and  of  marine  turtles 
and  at  least  eighty  species  of  fish,  have  been  found  in 
those  beds,  which  also  abound  in  shells  (upwards  of  250 


ds  the  BRITISH  MtrsEtui  (which  sec),  but  the  city  j  species  have  been  recorded),  and  have  also  yielded  a  great 
cs  about  50  large  libraries  accessible  to  the  public,  variety  of  plant  remains  (palm  fruits,  etc.)  of  tropical  or 
collections  illustrative  of  industry  and  art  in  the  sub-tropical  aspect.  The  fauna  and  flora  thus,  indicate  to 


>pical  aspect, 
us  that  these  strata  were  deposits  in  a  delta  or  in  a  limited 
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sea  receiving  waters  flowing  from  a  torrid  region  of  the 
earth. 

Lon'donderry,  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  Area,  810  square  miles. 
The  surface  is  mostly  hilly  and  rugged,  with  fertile  tracts 
along  the  rivers  Bann,  Foyle,  Faughan,  Roe,  and  Mayola, 
with  their  numerous  affluents.  Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
flax  are  the  common  crops  ;  linen  is  the  principal  manufac- 
ture. Pop.  1711,1105,  of  whom  34,339  are  unable  to  read  or 
write.  From  1851  to  1872,  49,004  persons  emigrated  from 
this  county.  A  great  part  of  the  ground  is  held  by  the  in- 
habitants bv  lease  under  tho  Irish  Society  and  the  twelve 
London  companies,  to  which  it  was  granted  by  James  I. 

Londonderry,  city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  on  the  Foyle,  which  is  crossed  by  an  iron 
bridge  1200  feet  long,  is  built  on  a  hill,  on  whose  top  stands 
the  cathedral  of  Derry,  and  was  formerly  fortified,  has 
many  breweries  and  distilleries,  anil  oonflidorabto  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  ropes.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  Lough 
Foyle  are  very  productive.  1'op.  25.241. 

Londonderry,  post-tp.  of  Rockingham  eo.,  N.  H.,  on 
the  .Manchester  and  Lawrence  R.  R.,  6  miles  S.  E.  of  .Man- 
chester, has  manufactures  of  shoes.  Pop.  1405. 

Londonderry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Guernsey  co.,  0. 
Pop.  of  v.  69;  of  tp.  l:ii:!. 

Londonderry,  a  v.  (GII.I.KSI-IE  P.  0.)  of  Liberty  tp., 
Ross  co.,  (I.  Pup.  III:;.  London  Station  (Vigo  P.O.)  is 
on  tho  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  R.  R.,  1  mile  from  London- 
derry. Pup.  .''7. 

Londonderry,  tp.  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1255. 

Londonderry,  post-tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  714. 

Londonderry,  tp.  of  Dauphin  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  r.i;;,,. 

Londonderry,  tp.  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2212. 

Londonderry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  I :> 
mill's  I-),  of  MancbcMcr.  The  village  has  an  academy,  and 
manufactures  of  woollens,  lumber,  furniture,  c'c.  South 
Londonderry  (post-v.)  also  has  an  academy,  and  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  chair-stock,  leather,  and  various  other 
articles.  Pop.  1252. 

Londonderry  (CHARLES  WILLIAM  Stewart  Vane), 
THIIll)  MAKQi'is  or,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland.  May  Is, 

I  on  the  Continent  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  diplomatist 
during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution;  aided  in  sup- 
pressing the  Irish  rebellion  of  17'.'*;  accompanied 
crombio  to  Egypt  in  1801,  in  which  year  he  entered  Par- 
liament; became  colonel,  aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  and 
under-sccretary  for  tho  war  department  in  ISO:!;  distin- 
guished himself  at  tho  head  of  a  brigade  of  hussars  under 
Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain  i  I sOS-09) ;  was  adjutant-general 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wcllcsley  I  lS(l'J-|:i),  distinguishing  himself 
at  Talavera  and  other  battles,  for  which  be  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament  and  the  order  of  the  liath;  went  as 
ambassador  to  Berlin  in  1S13,  to  Austria  in  1814,  and  was 
;  member  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1  S  1 ;» ;  was  made  privy 
councillor,  lieutenant-general,  aid  llaron  Stewart  in  Isll: 
assumed  the  surname  of  Vane  in  1819  on  his  marriage  with 
tho  heiress  of  that  title;  sneccerled  his  half-brother  Robert 
as  marquis  of  Londonderry  in  ISL'i'  ;  was  made  Earl  Vane 
and  Viseount  Seaham  in  1S2.'!,  general  in  IS?,",  colonel  of 
lifeguards  in  181;!,  knight  of  the  Darter  in  1852.  D.  in 
Lonilun  Mar.  II,  Isjl.  I 'nder  his  original  name  of  Stewart 
he  was  author  of  a  J/inlory  «./'  //;<  I'lnimtiilnr  \\rnr  ( '1SIIS- 
13).  and  as  marquis  of  Londonderry  he  edited  the  <',,,•,-, 
8])oinlcitrc  of  his  brother,  Lonl  '  i  l^jO).  In  devel- 

oping the  vast  estates  of  liis  wife  in  Durham  he  constructed 
at  his  own  expense  the  harbor  of  Seaham. 

Londonderry,  SECOND  MARQUIS  OF.  See  CASTI.E- 
IIKAI.II,  EAHL  op. 

London  Grove,  post-tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1804. 

London  Pride  (.s'orr/'r"'/"  iimliroxa},  a  perennial 
evergreen  plant,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  frequently 
found  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  where  it  is  called  St. 
Patrick's  cabbage,  from  its  thick  cluster  of  leaves.  The 
stem  grows  a  foot  high,  and  bears  small  pink  flowers  with 
darker  spots.  Being  unaffected  by  smoke,  it  grows  well  in 
the  English  cities,  especially  in  London,  whence  its  name. 

London  Station.     Sec  Lo\wNi>i:mn-,  Ross  co.,  0. 

London,  University  of,  originally  incorporated  in 
1825,  was  reorganized  in  lS3d.  the  former  university  tak- 
ing the  name  of  University  College,  and  a  new  university 
then  received  a  charter,  which  has  been  amended  in  ls:;7, 
1850,  and  1858.  The  university  proper  consists  of  a  sen- 
ate and  a  board  of  examiners.  It  does  not  instruct,  but 
examines,  confers  degrees,  certificates,  and  prizes,  and 
sends  one  member  to  Parliament.  There  are  several  col- 
leges and  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  affiliated 


j  with  the  university.  Those  at  London  are  University  Col- 
lege, King's  College,  and  New  College.  If  the  London  Uni- 
versity is  less  distinguished  for  the  eminence  of  its  gradu- 
ates in  classical  learning  and  pure  mathematics  than  the 
old  English  universities,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  natural 
and  physical  sciences  and  the  professions  of  law  and  med- 
icine its  diplomas  are  not  less  valued  than  those  of  cither 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  theology  it  confers  no  degrees 
and  makes  no  examinations. 

Lone  Hill  Valley,  in  Humboldt  co.,  Nov.,  has  some 
100,000  acres  of  grazing  and  tillage  land,  at  an  elevation 
of  4800  feet. 

Lone  Oak,  post-tp.  of  Bates  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  13CO. 

Lone  Pine,  post-tp.  of  Inyo  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  458. 

Lone  Rock,  post-v.  of  Richland  co.,  Wis.,  on  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  R.  11.,  I  mile  E.  of  Wisconsin  River, 
has  large  manufactures  of  cheese. 

Lone  Tree,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mcrrick  co.,  Neb.,  on  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  132  miles  W.  of  Omaha,  H  miles  from 
the  Platte  Uiver,  and  near  the  centre  of  a  fine  agricultural 
district  in  the  Platte  Valley,  has  a  large  brick  court-house. 
2  churches,  a  large  school-house,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a 
fine  depot,  2  telegraph-offices,  a  bank,  a  hotel,  a  steam 
grist-mill,  a  steam  grain-elevator  and  warehouse,  and  a 
number  of  stores  and  shops.  Pop.  about  450. 

GEO.  A.  PKRCIVAL,  En.  "Lose  THEE  CorniEit." 

Long,  in  music.     See  LAHGE. 

Long  I  Gen.  AIIMISTEADL.),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1S20:  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  the  class  of  l>."i(i: 
entered  the  artillery  as  brevet  second  lieutenant,  and  did 
good  service  on  the  frontier,  particularly  in  Kansas.  In 
June,  !MiI,  alter  serving  four  months  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Snmner  in  the  defcnco  of  Washington,  he  resigned  to  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  his  native  State.  He  attained  the  rank 
of  brigadier  ircnonil.  ati<l  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Peach 
Tree  Creek,  July  20,  181)  I. 

Long  (Gen.  ELI),  b.  in  Wood  ford  co.,  Ky.,  June  10, 1S37  ; 
graduated  at  Frankfurt  (Ky.)  Military  School  in  1856,  and 
in  Is5(>  was  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in 
the  I  .  S.  army  ;  prior  to  Istil  lie  served  with  his  regiment, 
mainly  against  hostile  Indians;  on  May  24,  LSIil.he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  eaptnin.  Throughout  (lie  civil  war  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  West,  at  1'erryville,  Murfrees- 
boro',  Chickamauga.and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  U  colonel 
of  the  llh  Ohio  cavalry  since  Feb.,  ISO.'i,  but.  in  command 
of  a  brigade  most  uf  the  time  prior  to  his  appointment  as 
brigadier-general  in  Aug.,  1804.  In  Apr.,  ]sr>5.  he  led  his 
division  of  cavalry  in  the  charge  upon  the  intrenehmcnts 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  ui  Selma,  Ala.,  being  himself 
severely  wounded  in  the  head:  fur  these  service^  he  was 
brevctti -d  brigadier  ami  major  general,  and  in  1S07  was 
retired  upon  the  full  rank  of  major-general. 

Long  (GKOIUJE),  b.  at  Ponltun.  Lancashire,  England, 
in  1800;  educated  at  MucclesiicM  School  and  at  Trinity 
College.  Cambridge,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  Craven 
sclmhi  rshi|>  at  the  same  time  with  Macanlay  :  graduated  in 
ISL'L'  as  tir-t  chancellor's  medallist,  and  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship. Two  years  later  I  1  S2  1  I  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  then 
being  orgnni/ed  by  the  care  <,f  Thomas  .letlerson,  and, 
along  with  Prof.  T.  H.  Key  ami  other  English  scholars, 
spent  two  years  at  Cliarlottesville,  Va.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land in  l*L'l'i,  he  was  profe--,,r  ot  ilreek  in  London  Univer- 
sity until  IS:;],  when  he  devoted  himself  to  the  literary 
enterprises  of  the  Society  for  the  IiitVusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, editing  for  that  association  the  Qttm-t>i-l<i  .I'lu/'iiuf 
ofBfhicatia*  1 I  s:;i -.:;.->).  the  /,•/„,,,•„,, /,;,•„/  Ih'etionargt  ISIL> 
-II.,  ami  th  elymdia  (1833-M).  lie  was  called 

to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1837,  became  professor 
of  Latin  at  University  College,  London  (lS4L'-4o),  lecturer 
on  jurisprudence  aud  civil  law  at  the  .Middle  Temple  1 1  -  Ml 
—49),  ami  professor  of  classical  literature  in  the  Proprietary 
College  at  Brighton  from  isi'j  to  1*71,  receiving  in  l>7.''  a 
royal  pension  of  £100.  He  was  general  editor  of  a  Hilili- 
otheca  Clttnuli  n  ;  published  an  analysis  of  llrmt/ntiiH  and  a 
(YnWc'i/  .\tln».  and  a  valuable  edition  of  t'ajsar's  tjullic 
]\'<i/-  and  of  X'llliml.  He  translated  X-7( >•(  Lii-fs  fi'nm 
Pfataro&i  The  Thought*  «f  the  /.'//i/nror  Mnn-ti*  Ann_/inxt 
contributed  largely  to  Itr.  Smith's  ('["xHi<-<il  Iii<-ti»nn, •/•  *, 
wrote  geographical  treatir-es  on  England  and  Wales  and  on 
America,  I/ittnry  uf  l-'nnn-e  (  l.SI'J).  and  The  Dirliiie  'if  l/ie 
Ji'iiii'tH  AVy, uli/ii'  (.)'  vols..  1  sr.  1-74  I.  He  is  now  (1875;  cm- 
ployed  on  a  new  translation  of  A'jtictetua. 

Long  (STEPHEN  HAHIUMAN),  b.  in  Hopkinton.  X.  If., 
Dec.  30,  1784;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  isnii  ;  wa< 
teaching  school  at  Germantown.  Pa.,  in  1S14.  where  ho 
met  Gen.  Swift,  then  chief  of  engineers,  who  procured  his 
appointment  in  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  engineers 
Doc.,  1814,  and  in  the  spring  of  1815  Long  was  placed  on 
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duty  at  the  Military  Academy  as  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics.  In  Apr.,  1  *  I  o.  iir  was  appointed  topographical 
engineer,  witb  the  brevet  rank  of  major,  and  was  brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1826;  on  the  organization  of  the  topo- 
graphical engineers  as  a  separate  corps  in  1*3S  he  became 
major  of  that  body,  and  in  ISIil  chief  of  topographical  en- 
gineers, with  the  rank  of  colonel.  For  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury Col.  Long  was  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  with  the  early  engineering  works  of  his  time 
his  name  is  known  in  connection.  His  exploration  of  the 
Illinois  and  Arkansas  rivers  iu  a  flatboat  or  canoe  as  early 
as  Is  16  was  considered  quite  a  feat  iu  its  day,  and  led  to 
his  subsequent  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  five  years,  and  embraced 
the  country  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  which  great  chain 
received  and  still  bears  his  name.  An  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  published  in  1S23  by  E.  James,  and  iu  1824 
W.  II.  Keating  published  in  two  volumes  the  history  of 
Long's  exploration  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  both 
works  being  largely  from  notes  of  Col.  Long.  When  the 
great  undertaking  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  was 
commenced,  Col.  Long  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  board 
of  engineers  having  in  charge  the  surveys  and  construction 
of  this  road;  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient 
in  introducing  in  a  practical  manner  great  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  timber  bridges  for  railroad  purposes  ; 
and  it  was  while  acting  in  his  capacity  of  chief  engineer 
that  he  devised  and  patented  the  bridge  now  known  by 
his  name.  (See  BRIDGE.)  Besides  these  important  works, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  survey  and  construction  of  numerous 
railroads  iu  different  sections  of  the  country  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  professional  duty.  In  the  improvement  of 
Western  rivers  and  harbors  he  had  a  long  experience,  and 
devised  valuable  plans  for  the  removal  of  obstructions. 
After  serving  on  a  board  for  the  improvement  of  the  lower 
Mississippi,  he  was  in  1856  placed  iu  charge  of  that  work, 
and  under  his  supervision  the  contracts  for  deepening  the 
mouths  of  this  river  were  conducted  prior  to  the  civil  war. 
Shortly  after  the  merging  of  his  corps  into  the  U.  S.  corps 
of  engineers  Col.  Long  was  retired  (June,  1863)  from  active 
service,  but  continued  charged  with  important  duties  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Alton,  111.,  Sept.  4,  1804. 

G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Long  Acre,  tp.  of  Beaufort  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1651. 

Longa'crc  (JAMES  BARTON),  b.  in  Delaware  co.,  Pa., 
Aug.  11,  1794;  served  an  apprenticeship  with  the  eminent 
engraver  Murray  at  Philadelphia,  and  from  1819  was  en- 
gaged for  many  years  in  illustrating  American  works. 
With  James  Herring  he  prepared  the  Nutionfil  Portrait 
Gntlenj  uf  Dintitiyuislied  Americana  (4  vols.,  1834-39),  a 
valuable  work,  in  which  many  portraits  are  from  drawings 
by  Longacre.  In  1844  he  became  engraver  tp  the  U.  S. 
mint,  and  retained  that  position  until  his  death  at  Phila- 
delphia Jan.  1,  1809.  He  designed  the  modern  gold  coinage 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  superintended  for  the  government  of  Chili 
the  remodelling  of  the  entire  coinage  of  that  country. 

Long  Bar,  tp.  of  Yuba  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  519. 

Long  Branch,  post-v.  of  Ocean  tp.,  Monmouth  co., 
N.  J.,  11  miles  S.  of  Sandy  Hook  and  30  miles  S.  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  principal  watering-places  of  the  U.  S.,  is 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  takes  its  name  from  a 
brook  which  forms  a  branch  of  South  Shrewsbury  River, 
and  was  formerly  a  fishery  of  the  Indians,  who  held  the 
lands  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Long  Branch  proper  is  the  "village,"  1  mile  from  the  sea, 
but  the  corporate  limits  embrace  also  the  suburban  villages 
of  Branchpoint,  Branchburg,  Atlanticville,  and  the  "Shore,"' 
all  lying  within  a  radius  of  two  miles.  Communication 
with  Now  York  both  by  steamer  and  by  rail  is  easy,  a 
dii-'M-t  railroad  having  been  opened  to  the  public  in  July, 
1875.  The  Shore,  where  arc  situated  the  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  and  cottages,  has  a  beach  which  may  vie  with  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  world,  having  an  open  sea-front  of 
more  than  5  miles  of  high  commanding  bluff,  without  the 
intervention  of  inner  bays.  Branchport  is  the  nearest 
landing-place  for  schooners  upon  the  South  Shrewsbury 
River.  Atlanticville  on  the  Shore  turnpike  is  the  princi- 
pal head-quarters  of  fishermen,  ami  Fast  Long  Branch  is 
on  the  street  which  connects  the  Shore  with  the  village. 
There  are  post-ollices  both  at  East  Long  Branch  and  at  the 
village.  Among  the  hotels,  Lelands' Ocean,  the  Metropolitan, 
the  Mansion  House,  United  States,  Rowland's,  East  End, 
and  West  End  are  of  dimensions  to  accommodate  numerous 
summer  visitors,  and  there  are  many  of  lesser  size.  There  are 
6  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper  (daily  during  July  and  Aug- 
ust), 1  banking-house, several  manufactories, and  an  abund- 
ant of  stores.  The  drives  are  very  fine.  The  summer  pop- 
ulation sometimes  exceeds  30,000.  Resident  pop.  about 
6000,  and  rapidly  increasing.  J.  STULTS,  ED.  "News.1' 


Long  Branch,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Va.  Pop.  1877. 

Long  Cain,  tp.  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1400. 

Long  Cane,  a  v.  of  Troup  co.,  Ga.,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  West  Point  R.  R.  Pop.  iliO. 

Long  Creek,  tp.  of  Boone  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  214. 

Long  Creek,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  452. 

Long  Creek,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  III.     Pop.  1372. 

Long  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Decatur  co.,  la.     Pop.  714. 

Long  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1457. 

Long  Eddy,  post-v.  of  Fremont  tp.,  Sullivan  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Delaware  River,  Basket  Creek,  and  the  Erie 
R.  R.  (Ba.sket  Station),  has  a  great  water-power  and  im- 
portant manufactures. 

Longet'  (FRANCOIS  ACUILI.E),!).  in  1811  atSt.  Gcnnain- 
en-Liiye,  department  of  Seine-ct-Oise,  France;  studied 
medicine,  and  especially  physiology;  gained  twice  the 
Montyon  prize  of  physiology  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
was  professor  of  physiology  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
Paris ;  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  consult- 
ing physician  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  d.  at  Bourdeaux  in 
1871.  His  principal  works  are  Tmilf  d'Aualomie  ft  tie 
I'liijxiuhnji,'  I// 1  ,^'i^ttnn'  in n->  a.,-  (1S42)  and  Traite  complctde 
Pliysiuluyie  (1850-59),  besides  a  great  number  of  original 
researches  concerning  the  effects  on  the  nervous  system  of 
electricity,  of  the  inhalation  of  ether,  etc.,  and  concerning 
the  general  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  irritability  of 
the  muscles,  published  partly  in  book-form  and  partly  as 
contributions  to  various  medical  periodicals. 

Longev'ity  [Lat.  longiKvitas],  a  subject  which  has  raised 
a  number  of  curious  questions,  to  which,  however,  science 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  give  more  than  preliminary  or  ap- 
proximative answers.  Most  people  have  a  vague  impression 
that  plants  live  longer  than  animals,  and  animals  longer 
than  men;  and  although  this  notion  breaks  down  even  on 
the  most  cursory  survey  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  not  altogether  a  delusion,  as  there  certainly 
are  plants  which  are  still  young  and  vigorous  at  an  age  at 
which  even  the  most  longevous  animals  must  die;  and  the 
same  relation  reappears  when  men  and  animals  are  com- 
pared. Although  the  life  of  many  species  of  plants  lasts 
only  one  or  two  years,  the  age  which  certain  species  of 
trees  attain,  such  as  the  baobab,  the  chestnut,  the  cypress, 
the  yew,  the  oak,  the  palm,  etc.,  is  almost  fabulous.  With 
many  species  of  trees  it  is  easy  to  compute  the  age  of  an, 
individual  with  tolerable  certainty.  Thus,  the  spruce  sets 
a  new  system  of  branches  every  year,  and  even  when  all 
the  lower  branches  wither  away  from  want  of  air  and  light, 
strongly-marked  scars  remain  on  the  bark ;  but  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  spruce  is  not  very  great.  The  age  of  several 
kinds  of  palm  trees  is  indicated  by  rings  visible  externally 
on  the  rind,  each  ring  denoting  the  growth  of  one  year; 
and  by  counting  these  rings  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
stem  the  age  of  certain  Brazilian  cocoanut-palms  has  been 
computed  to  between  000  and  700  years.  The  Arabs  gen- 
erally ascribe  a  longevity  of  200  or  300  years  to  the  date- 
palm,  but  on  what  they  base  this  supposition  is  not  known. 
A  horizontal  cut  of  an  oak  trunk  shows  a  series  of  often 
very  strongly-marked  concentric  circles,  each  of  which, 
like  the  rings  on  the  rind  of  the  palm  tree,  denotes  one 
year's  growth  ;  by  counting  these  circles  the  age  of  an  in- 
dividual oak  is  found.  In  England  many  oaks  have  been 
felled  whose  trunks  showed  between  300  and  400  such 
circles,  and  by  comparing  the  diameters  of  these  trunks 
with  that  of  a  living  oak,  an  estimate  is  obtained  of  the 
age  of  the  latter.  Thus,  Wallace's  oak  at  Ellersley,  near 
Paisley,  Scotland,  is  believed  to  be  more  than  700  years 
old.  The  celebrated  eight  olive  trees  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  at  Jerusalem  are  known  from  authentic  documents 
to  have  existed  when  the  Seljoyk  Turks  conquered  the  city 
in  1099;  and  similar  historical  testimonies  can  be  produced 
concerning  the  age  of  many  other  trees.  At  Ankerwyke 
House,  near  Staiuca,  Middlesex,  England,  stands  a  yew 
which  dates  from  before  the  meeting  of  the  barons  at 
Runnymedo  in  1215,  and  the  yews  at  Fountain  Abbey, 
Yorkshire.  England,  were  old  trees  when  the  abbey  was 
built  in  1132.  But  the  ago  of  the  Sequoia  gigantea  in  the 
Mariposa  grove  of  California,  90  feet  in  circumference  and 
more  than  300  feet  high,  ranges  certainly  farther  back  ; 
and  farther  still  ranges  that  of  the  sweet  chestnut  trees  on 
Mount  Etna,  Sicily,  of  which  one  measures  160  feet  iu  cir- 
cumference ;  of  the  Oriental  plane  near  Constantinople, 
150  feet  in  circumference,  etc.  Adanson  computed  the  age 
of  certain  baobab  trees  in  Africa  at  more  than  5000  years  ; 
De  Candolle,  that  of  the  deciduous  cypress  at  Chapuitcpec, 
Mexico,  still  higher;  and  Humboldt  calls  the  /irncn-iiit 
drawi  at  Orutava  in  Teneriffe  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  the  earth. 

In  the  animal  kingdom  we  know  that  the  longevity  of 
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insects  is  very  small,  ranging  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few 
weeks,  but  that  of  reptiles  is  considerable.  The  toad  lives 

about,  lifteen  years,  aii'l  u  tortoise  which  was  placed  in  the 
garden  of  the  palace  of  Lambeth,  London, in  1033,  perished 
by  accident  in  1753.  Several  species  of  fishes  may  attain 
a  high  age.  Buft'on  says  of  the  carps  in  the  pond  of  the 
count  ill'  Mauri-pas  at  Pontclmrtrain  that  they  are  proved 
to  be  more  than  150  years  old.  and  Uesner  tells  of  a  pike 
which  was.  caught  in  a  lake  near  Hcilbronn,  Suabia.  in 
1407,  and  which,  according  to  a  brass  ring  attached  to  it, 
had  been  placed  in  the  lake  in  1230.  Common  river-trout 
have  lived  confined  in  wells  between  30  and  50  years.  of 
birds,  the  gallinaceous  families  live  only  between  12  and  15 
years:  the  goose  i-  more  longevous,  and  the  swan  is  known 
to  have  lived  more  than  a  century,  Fontenelle  tells  us 
that  the  grand  duchess  de  la  Uovcre  dTrbino,  when  she 
camo  to  Florence  in  101)3  to  marry  the  grand  duke  Fer- 
dinand,  brought  with  her  a  paroquet  which  she  called  the 
oldest  member  of  her  family,  and  which  consequently  must 
have  been  over  twenty  years  old  ;  it  afterward  lived  in 
Florence  for  nearly  a  century.  In  Northern  Germany  and 
Denmark  the  peasants  mark  on  the  gable,  below  the  year 
in  which  the  house  was  erci-tod.  the  year  in  which  (lie 
stork  built  its  nest  on  the  ridi^e,  and  a  record  i-  kept  of 
the  annual  arrivals  of  the  bird.  In  many  ca-cs  these 
records  exceed  one  century  :  and  as  a  nest  is  never  taken 
-ion  of  by  ;i  foreign  stork  unless  it  has  been  vacant 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  after  the  performance  of  certain 
very  curious  ceremonies  by  the  new  occupants,  it  in 
eon  -  niei'cd  ;is  \\ell  proved  that  it  is  the  same  couple  of 
which  has  lived  in  the  nc-t  during  this  period, 
liirds  id'  prey  are  believed  to  be  still  older,  though  there 
are  nu  proofs  of  their  longevity.  The  experiment  of  the 
old  woman  who  bought  a  ra\en  In  Bee  wheiher  it  was  true 
that  il  could  live  I  HIM  i  years  led  to  mi  re- u  It.  <  if  mammals 
the  JL'C  of  the  d"iuc-ticatc'l  animal-  i-  well  known;  the 
camel  lives  111  year-,  the  hor-c  30,  the  OX  20,  the  do'.'  !'_'. 
the  eat  III,  the  sheep  II,  the  rabbit  S,  the  guinea  pi'-'  7.  etc. 

'flic  ai;o  of  a  horse  can  at  any  time  be  determined  with 
tolerable  rertaintv  from  the  appearance  of  its  teeth:  that 
of  the  OK  from  the  ring*  on  its  horns,  eountinir  (lie  smooth 

part  for  three  \  .•  n     Mid  ea"h  of   tin-  rings  ar id  tin 

for  one.  The  horse  gets  its  f,,al  or  milk  teeth  ab 
ihivs  after  birth,  nnd  at  the  ago  of  L'i  years  the  middle 
pair  of  these  milk  teeth  drops,  and  is  replaced  by  a  pair 
of  permanent  nippers:  at  3*  years  the  next  pair,  one  of 
eai-li  -i'|i\  eh:ni_re-  :  and  at  ( ',  \ears  tin-  la-t  pair.  After 
tin-  time  the  age  can  still  lie  determined  for  several  years 
by  the  degree  in  wdiich  the  circular  hollow  pit  in  the  centre 
of  eaeh  tooth  has  become  effaced  by  the  wearing  down  of 
the  tooth.  Later  on,  the  age  is  determined  by  the  shape 
of  the  tushes  or  canine  teeth.  Hut  of  non-domesticated 
animals  our  knowledge  is  small  and  vague,  with  the  ex- 
eepti.in  of  »  \  ei  y  few  cases.  In  the  deer  kind  the  age  may 

b imputed   from  the  Imrn".  the  number  of  the  antlers, 

the  -i/i'  of  the  palms,  and  the  thickness  of  the  burrs.     The 

i mon  st;i_r  get-  it-  pricket  in  its  .-ccond  year:  its  fork, 

a  pricket  with  one  ant  Icr,  in  its  third  year,  elc.  (leneralty, 
it  lew  uli-  anioiiL'  mammals  that  their  longe\  ily 

increases  with  their  size,  lint  the  age  of  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus  etc.  is  not  known.  Ari-t"lle 
says  that  the  elephant  lives  200  years,  the  Hast  Indians 
Bay  300;  one  elephant,  whose  age  was  nut  known  when  it 
was  captured,  lived  K;u  years  in  captivity.  The  age  of  the 
whale  it  computed  by  the  lamina'  of  whalebone  in  its  jaws; 
if  this  computation  is  correct,  it  attains  at  least  (on  years. 
It  seems,  however,  as  if  among  mammals  the  relation  be- 
tween their  longevity  and  their  time  of  gestation  is  more 
constant  than  that  between  their  longevity  and  their 
size. 

With  respect  to  the  longevity  of  man.  this  term  must  not 
ufounded  with  that  of  the  average  duration  of  life. 
The  former  refers  to  the  question.  How  long  enn  the  human 
organism  last  when,  undisturbed  by  any  merely  temporary, 
local,  or  individual  influences,  it'is  allowed  to  run  through 
its  intural  cour-c  and  exhaust  its  inherent  vitality  without 
any  merely  incidental  break  or  jar?  The  latter,  on  the 
contrary,  refers  to  the  question,  How  long  does  the  human 
organism  actually  last  under  certain  given  influence-  at 
irofcssion,  climate,  diet,  etc.?  or,  Why  do  people  live 
onger  as  agriculturists  than  as  dry-polishers,  longer  in  the 
valleys  of  Norway  than  in  the  plains  of  the  Wolga,  longer 
in  France  than  in  the  U.  S..  etc.  ?  The  Bible  puts  down  as 
the  natural  term  for  hitman  life  '•  threescore  and  ten."  and 
history  seems  during  its  whole  course  to  have  confirmed  this 
term.  When  a  man  dies  at  50,  he  is  and  always  wns  said  to 
ha\  e  died  early,  and  when  a  man  lives  to  '.10,  he  is  and  al- 
ways was  said  to  have  lived  long.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  the 
patriarehs  before  the  Deluge  all  lived  from  six  to  eight  cen- 
turies, but  thcc.\pre--i'Uis  are  open  to  some  doubt  with  re- 
spect to  their  true  meaning.  But  when  the  Bible  tells  us  that 


i: 


Abraham  was  1  ,  5  years  old  when  he  died.  Isaac  180,  Jacob 
147,  and  Joseph  110,  such  exceptional  prolongations  of  hu- 
man life  still  occur.  Cases  of  longevity  exceeding  onecen- 
tury  are  frequently  recorded.  Two  of  the  highest  are  Peter 
Czartan,  a  Hungarian  peasant,  IS.~>  years  old  —  b.  in  l-"'3'.i, 
d.  in  1724  :  and  Thomas  Parr,  a  native  of  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land, who  died  of  an  accident  when  109  years  old.  Charles 
I.  wished  to  see  him  ;  he  went  to  the  court,  was  feasted,  ate 
too  much,  took  a  fit  of  indigestion,  and  died  ;  but  Harvey, 
who  dissected  him,  declared  that  but  for  this  accident  he 
could  have  lived  on  for  many  years.  These  instances  of 
exceptional  longevity  are  not  so  rare  as  commonly  believed. 
Thus,  from  the  census  taken  during  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Vc-pa-ian.  Pliny  enumerates  no  less  than  51  persons 
who  had  reached  the  age  of  100  years;  14,  110;  20,  125; 
40,  130;  40,  135;  and  30,  140  :  and  all  these  instances  are 
taken  exclusively  from  the  region  between  the  Apennines 
and  l  he  Po.  They  have  given  rise  to  some  very  curious 
speculations.  While  the  average  duration  of  lii'e  every- 
where has  sunk  far  below  the  natural  term,  and  philan- 
thropists, educational  and  hygienic  boards,  and  govern- 
ments in  general  are  active  to  repress  the  most  obvious 
causes  of  this  alarming  state,  certain  philosophers  have 
directed  their  attention  to  the  question  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prolong  the  natural  term  itself,  and  move  the 
barrier  from  seventy  to  one  hundred.  Haller  and  Buffon 
declared  that  they  saw  in  the  nature  of  the  human  or- 
ganism no  reason  why  it  should  be  the  rule  for  man  to 
die  at  seventy,  and  not  at  one  hundred.  As  \cl,  how- 
ever, these  speculations  have  not  extended  beyond  good 
intentions. 

Loiig'fellowlHKNiiv  W.vnswoimi),  LL.D.,  D.C.L..son 
of  Stephen,  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  l-'eb.  L'7.  1*»7:  entered  Bow- 
doin  College  at  fourteen,  and  graduated  in  Is  25  in  a  class 
which  included  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  (ieorge  1',.  Clicevcr, 
John  S.  C.  Aliliott,  and  several  other  persons  after-.-. 
known  in  literature.  I  luring  his  college'  (lays  he  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  modern  languages,  and  iv  i  :  -hort 

poems,  [illlillslie'l  chiefl\  in  the  ['  nih  if  ,SVi/f.  x  l.it'Tni'y  f  ,','•_,  ttr 
at  lloston;  one  of  these  wa-  the  well  known  Jli/nili  of  Ilic 
Mi,,-iirnni  \IIHH.  After  graduation  he  entered  the  law- 
office  of  his  father,  but  in  the  following  year  a>-ccpteil  the 
professorship  of  modern  languages  at  Bowdoin.  with  the 
privilege  of  spending  three  years  in  Km  ope  in  preparation 
for  that  post.  After  study  ing  in  Kranee,  Spain.  I  tal\  ,  and 
Herman),  he  entered  upon  his  prolc-soi  ship  in  Is.'.l,  and 
began  to  publish  the  results  of  his  careful  researches  into 
Kuropean  languages  and  literature,  both  media'val  and 
modern.  Ilis  first  volume  was  a  small  /.'»«"//  mi  llic  Moral 
and  Dttotional  /'"•'.//  •  •/  .*}<••/»  (Is3.'i|,  which  included 
translations  of  the  •  U-ni/iy'"  and  of  several  son- 

nets of  Lope  de  Vega.  A  Volume  of  pn.se  sketches  of 
travel  appeared  in  b*35  under  the  title  <>>:!,•>•  M>*-.  n  I'il- 
ifi,  ,,<i</>  In  tfiii'1  tin  X.o.and  nnmern'  nd  critiques 

on  literary  topics  were  contributed  to  the  .V../7/<  .1  *,«  ,  •/••mi 
led  to  the  chair  of  modern 

languages  and  literature  at  Harvard  University,  as  suc- 
cessor to  Ccorge  Ticknor,  and  spent  a  year  in  European 
travel  and  studv,  especially  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Swit/.erland.  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  early  Scandinavian 
literature.  Entering  upon  his  professorship  in  Is3(i,  he 
80011  became  ii  re-ident  in  the  historic  Cragie  House  i  Wash- 
ington's head-quarters),  which  lie  afierwaid  purehuM  d  and 
made  his  home.  In  IS.'i'.l  he  published  /////"  >'/<•><.  «(  Ru- 
niiiiii-i.  and  V',:,-'  »•./'(•//•  Mi/lit,  his  first  \olumeoforiginal 
verse,  comprising  the  -  ileetM  productions  of  nearly  twenty 
years:  it  procured  him  immediate  recognition  as  a  poet, 
and  the  /'«••//«  ../'  /.//'••  took  rank  as  a  popular  favorite. 
Hnll'iili  mill  Ollitr  1'nemt  and  a  small  volume  of  /Ww«  en 
Sluf  n/  appeared  ill  ISI2:  'I'll"  .*'//•  'n/»'i  *tnt/<  ni,  a  drama  in 
three  art*,  in  1*13:  Tim  llflj'rn  i  if  Hni'it*  in  I  Mi;  :  i;'r,,,i- 
yeline.ii  '/'••/•  •  or'  _•!  <••'•!/'  ,  in  is  17,  the  latter  being  a  spirited 
introduction  of  hexameter  verse,  and  generally  considered 
as  Longfellow's  masterpiece.  In  1*45  he  published  a  large 
volume  of  Tli«  I'oelu  nnd  I'oetnj  'if  Kurofit;  in  1.*  Ill  A'oi  •«- 
),./,,/<.'•  '/'••'•  I  in  idyllic  prose)  ;'  in  1*50  The  Si-'itiite  ami  the 
/'//••  «/•/..•  in  1851  The  (Jolilen  iei/nul  :  in  1  *.">.'>  Tlie  XIIIKJ 
,.f  li;<:i"«th<i:  in  1S5S  Tin  Omtrtfkipof  Milet  ,VMii./i'«A;  in 
1863  Tnl'iof'i  H'o./././i  /..«,•  in  I860  Flower  ilt  iiice;  in 
1S07 
\i 
Is72 

Crane  i  and  in  1875  Morituri  Salutamui,  a  poem  read  at 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  class  at  Bowdoin  College. 
Prof.  Longfellow  resigned  bis  chair  at  Harvard  in  1*5,1, 
hut  has  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge:  ho  travelled  in 
Europe  in  1841-42  and  1868-69,  on  which  latter  occasion 
he  received  the  degree  of  I).  C.  L.  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  in  1S74  received  a  large  complimentary  vote, 
for  the  lord  rectorship  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Some  of  his  poetical  works  have  been  translated  into  many 


1863  Tnl'iof'i  H'o./././i  /..«,•  in  I860  Flower  ilt  iiice;  in 
1S07-70  a  masterly  poetical  translation  of  Itaiita;  in  ISO!) 
\in-  Kiii/liiii'l  Ti-<i;i<<lir»;  in  1*71  The  Iticine  Truyrili/i  in 
Is72  '/'/if'  Book*  of  Sutg;  in  1^71  Tht  Ha*gi*g  of  ttu 
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languages ;  complete  editions  have  enjoyed  wide  circula- 
tion, not  only  in  the  1'.  S.,  but  in  an  equal  degree  in  Kn_r- 
land.  where  their  popularity  rivals  that  of  the  best  modern 
English  poetry.  ]'OI:TI:I;  (.'.  liLiss. 

Longfellow  (SAMUEL),  1>.  at  Portland,  Me..  June  I1*. 
1S1'J,  brother  of  II.  W.  Longfellow  :  graduated  at  Him  anl 
College  is:!9,  and  Divinity  .School  1840  ;  was  first  settled  in 
Fall  River  in  I*  IS;  in  1S53  became  pastor  of  the  Second 
Vnitarian  church  in  Urooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  resigned  his  pulpit 
in  IS(it),  and  went  abroad.  For  years  past  his  residence 
has  been  in  Cambridge.  Mass.  Mr.  Longfellow  still  preaches, 
though  he  has  no  parish,  and  writes,  but  his  publications 
arc  not  numerous,  his  health  not  permitting  severe  profes- 
sional labor.  In  1816,  in  association  with  Kev.  Samuel 
Johnson,  he  compiled  -I  llm,k  af  lli/uin*,  which  was  after- 
wards revised  and  called  ILjiini'i  »/  t!i<-  Xj/irif;  and  in  1S59 
he  published  a  book  of  ay  ami  nnd  Tune*  for  £'«»«//  ••  •/«- 
tioiutl  Use,  and  a  small  volume  for  the  vesper  service  which 
he  instituted.  Mr.  Longfellow  is  a  poet,  and  has  written 
many  hymns  which  have  a  place  in  other  collections  than 
his  own.  Ilia  best  essays  were  printed  in  the  lt<idi<'til, 
1866-71.  0.  B.  FROTHIXGIIAM. 

Longfellow  (STEPHEN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Gorham,  Me., 
June  23,  1775;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1798;  studied 
law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1801;  practised  successfully 
at  Portland,  Me.;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Hartford  conven- 
tion 1814,  a  member  of  Congress  1823-25,  and  became 
president  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  1834.  D.  at 
Portland  Aug.  2,  184'J. 

liouu'  lord,  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinstcr,  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Leitrim,  Westmeath, 
and  Roscommon.  Area,  -420  square  miles,  with  a  level  or 
slightly  hilly  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil  suited  both  for 
tillage  and  grazing.  Some  linens  and  coarse  woollens  are 
manufactured.  The  inhabitants  numbered  115,495  in  1841, 
82,350  in  1851,  71,604  in  1861,  and  64,501  in  1871,  of  whom 
L'j.972  are  unable  to  read  or  write.  From  1851  to  1872, 
.'!  I  ..'IBS  emigrated  from  this  county.  Principal  town,  Long- 
ford. 

Loii'ghi  (GIUSEPPE),  b.  at  Monza,  Lombardy,  Oct.  13, 
1766;  studied  the  art  of  engraving,  partly  in  Milan  and 
partly  in  Rome ;  was  appointed  professor  of  the  school  of 
engraving  in  Milan  iu  1797,  and  d.  there  Jan.  2, 1831,  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  greatest  engravers  who  ever  lived. 
His  most  famous  works  are  the  Vision  of  Ezehiel  and 
Spotalitio,  after  Raphael;  Maydalexn,  after  Corrcggio; 
li"lntea,  after  Albauo;  and  the  portraits  of  Napoleon, 
Washington,  and  Dandolo  of  Venice. 

Longi'nus  (DIONYSIIIS  CASSIUS),  b.  about  213  A.  D., 
probably  at  Athens  ;  made  extensive  travels ;  studied  at 
Alexandria  under  Plotinus  and  Ammonius  Saceas,  and 
taught  philosophy,  rhetoric,  a.nd  grammar  in  Athens,  ac- 
quiring great  celebrity.  The  last  part  of  his  life  he  spent 
at  Palmyra,  at  the  court  of  Zenobia,  whose  political  ad- 
viser he  was,  as  well  as  her  teacher  in  Greek  literature.  It 
was  partly  on  his  instigation  that  the  queen  undertook  the 
famous  war  against  the  Romans,  and  after  her  defeat 
Longinus  was  put  to  death,  in  273  A.  D.,  by  the  command 
of  Aurelian.  Of  his  numerous  writings  only  fragments  are 
extant,  with  the  exception  of  his  treatise  On  the  Sublime, 
of  which  the  larger  part  has  come  down  to  us,  though  in  a 
somewhat  mutilated  condition.  The  first  printed  edition 
was  given  by  Robortello  (Bale,  1554),  and  it  has  been  often 
republishcd ;  the  latest  editions  are  those  by  Egger  (Paris, 
1837),  Bake  (Oxford,  184'J),  Spengel  (Leipsic  (1853),  and 
Otto  Jahn  (1867).  It  was  translated  into  French  by 
Boileau  in  1694,  into  German  by  Schlosser  in  1781,  and 
into  English  by  William  Smith  in  1739.  It  is  remarkable, 
both  on  account  of  the  subtlety  and  acuteness  of  its  single 
remarks  and  its  noble  and  elevated  taste;  it  has  also  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  on  modern  criticism  and 
ajsthetics  in  France,  England,  and  Germany. 

Longipen'ncs  [Lai.  Imiyn,  "  long,"  nndjienna,  wing  "], 
a  group  (sometimes  called  an  order)  of  Natatores  or  switn- 
ming-birds,  including  the  gulls,  terns,  albatrosses,  and  pet- 
rels. They  are  remarkable  for  their  long  and  often  very 
narrow  wings  and  their  great  powers  of  flight.  They  aro 
also  good  swimmers,  are  usually  pelagic,  but  as  a  rule  do 
not  dive  under  water. 

Long  Island,  the  extreme  south-eastern  portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  Narrows,  New  York  Bay,  and  the 
estuary  called  the  East  River,  which  connects  that  bay, 
through  the  strait  called  Hell  Gate,  with  Long  Island 
Sound.  The  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  maps  define  its  situation 
as  between  the  parallels  of  40°  34'  artd  41°  10'  N.  lat.,  and 
its  longitude  as  from  71°  51'  to  74°  112'  W.  from  Greenwich. 
The  distance  from  the  Narrows  (lat.  40°  '.',''  N..  Ion.  74° 
02'  W.)  to  Montauk  (lat.  41°  04'  N.,  Ion.  71°  51'  W.),  which 


forms  its  greatest  length,  is  118J  statute  miles.  The  general 
distance  of  this  line  is  N.  74 J°  E.,  or  S.  74j°  W.,  true  on  the 
middle  meridian.*  In  shape  it  strikingly  resembles  a  lish. 
with  its  head  immediately  opposite  New  York  City.  In 
breadth  it  gradually  increases  from  the  Narrows  for  about 
III  miles,  reaching  its  greatest  width  of  2I>  statute  miles. 
It  then  decreases,  ils  least  width  of  12  statute  miles  being 
near  the  head  of  Peconic  Bay.  Its  eastern  part  has  a  deep 
indentation,  formed  by  this  bay.  of  about  22  miles  in 
length.  Gardiner's,  Fisher's,  and  Plumb  islands  belong 
to  its  political  divisions. 

treo/o'/y,  ,s'o//.  I  'linniti'.^  —  The  geological  structure  of 
Long  Island  is  simple,  it  being  composed  chiefly  of  glacial 
drift.  Underneath  the  drift  there  probably  exists  a  deep 
deposit  of  clay  of  Tertiary  or  Cretaecous  age,  or  perhaps 
of  both.  The  outcrop  of  the  clay  occurs  at  many  points 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  island  through  upwards  of  50  miles, 
and  in  many  sections  is  worked  with  profit.  These  beds 
must  be  distinguished  from  others  of  value  which  occur  in 
depressions  upon  the  surface,  but  are  of  recent  formation. 
The  bed-rock  of  the  island  is  probably  the  same  as  is  visi- 
ble  along  the  Connecticut  shore,  but  is  seen  on  the  Long 
Island  side  only  at  and  near  Hell  Gate.  There  it  is  a  dark 
micaceous  gneiss.  The  drift  is  composed  of  pebbles  and 
boulders  in  a  matrix  of  fine  material.  The  boulders  are 
of  the  same  rock  found  on  the  mainland  northward  from 
where  they  lie,  and  the  matrix  is  the  same,  only  finely 
broken.  The  boulders  arc  all  more  or  less  worn  on  their 
surfaces;  none  have  sharp  angles  or  edges;  many  are  cov- 
ered with  glacial  scratches;  some  of  them  are  of  immense 
size,  one  near  Manhasset  being  54  feet  long,  40  feet  wide, 
and  16  feet  high  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  the 
S.  side  of  Long  Island  the  drift,  deposit  has  been  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  ocean,  consequently  it  has  been  ground 
to  sand,  and  the  fine  portions,  as  of  clay,  washed  out.  The 
sands  and  gravels  thus  formed  occur  in  layers,  and  extend 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  in  a  gentle  uniform  slope  to  the 
present  sea-margin,  which  slope  continues  from  60  to  75 
miles  seaward.  The  process  of  disintegration  is  now  going 
on  along  the  shore  of  Montauk.  The  central  ridge  of  hills, 
which  extends  nearly  the  length  of  the  island,  is  of  un- 
modified drift,  and  the  beautiful  undulating  country  north- 
ward to  the  Sound  is  of  the  same  material,  with  local  de- 
posits of  sand  and  gravel.  A  peculiarity  of  the  drift  is  the 
many  bowl-shaped  depressions  which  occur  upon  the  sur- 
face. On  Montauk  and  elsewhere  many  are  filled  to  their 
brim  with  clear  water;  Ronkonkoina  and  Success  ponds 
are  of  this  kind. 

Tfie  soil  of  much  of  the  S.  side  of  the  island  is  sandy, 
but  is  easily  cultivated;  portions,  like  that  of  the  great 
Hempstead  Plains,  are  covered  with  a  thick  accumulation 
of  organic  matter,  and  are  very  fertile.  The  soil  of  the 
unmodified  drift  is  loam,  rich,  productive,  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  of  vegetable  nutrition. 

The  climate  of  Long  Island  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing tables : 

At  East  Hampton,  for  2£  Yean  ending  1850. 

Mean  annual  temperature 48.74° 

Highest  "  85° 

Lowest  "  —8° 

Rainfall,  mean 38.60  inches. 

Average  date  of  earliest  frost,  Oct.  23. 

Mean  of  clear  days  each  year 246 

"         cloudy  "  "         119 

At  Erasmus  Hall,  Flatbush,  84  Years. 
Mean  annual  temperature 51.62° 

"  rainfall 42.74°  inches. 

Highest  temperature 96° 

Lowest  "          -4° 

Union  flail,  Jamaica,  25  Years. 

Mean  temperature 49.87° 

Highest        "          100° 

Lowest         "          —7° 

Annual  rainfall 39.07  inches. 

The  Great  South  Bay  and  other  bays  extend  along  its 
southern  border  within  the  outer  beach,  being  about  90 
miles  long  by  from  2  to  5  wide,  supplied  by  inlets  from 
the  sea,  and  navigable  by  small  craft.  These  bays  are  of 
vast  service  to  the  island  in  their  large  supplies  of  scale 
and  shell  fish  and  seaweed  for  manures.  An  act  exists  to 
connect  and  improve  these  bays  by  a  canal.  The  coast  on 
the  N.  side  is  indented  with  bays  of  greater  depth,  afford- 
ing safe  harborage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Fine 
sporting  is  to  be  had  at  the  proper  seasons,  as  numerous 
varieties  of  wildfowl  and  some  deer  yet  inhabit  the  forests 
and  thickets  of  Suffolk  county.  The  Sound  is  a  superb  ex- 


M   niorauila  of  ('.  A.  Schott,  Esq.,  of  the  Coast  Survey, 
f  From  data  furnished  by  Ellas  Lewis,  Jr. 
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pan  se  of  water,  affording  fine  prospects  from  the  cliffs  of 
the  N.  side,  and  bearing  upon  its  bosom  at  all  times  an  im- 
mense fleet  of  shipping.  Its  channel  is  suited  to  vessels 
of  tho  largest  draught,  and  when  cleared  of  the  rocky  ob- 
structions at  Hell  Gate  by  the  operations  so  far  successfully 
executed  by  Gen.  Newton  (see  II KLL  GATE,  EXCAVATIONS  AT) 
will  afford  the  safest  entrance  and  widest  harborage  for  the 
commerce  of  New  York,  fifteen  lighthouses  and  thirty  life- 
boat-stations guard  property  and  life  on  the  sea  and  Sound. 
The  island  is  as  well  timbered  as  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, notwithstanding  the  large  clearings  of  settlers  and 
the  ravages  of  desolating  fires  from  the  sparks  of  the  loco- 
motives. The  unmodified  drift  has  forests  of  oak,  lik-kory, 
and  chestnut,  and  the  sandy  tracts  bear  pines  of  several 
species.  A  range  of  hills  runs  through  the  island.  Of  these, 
Hemps tead  Harbor  II  ill,  at  Roslyn,  is  the  highest,  beinjj;  -"^  ( 
feet  above  the  sea:  West  Mills  in  Suffolk  is  3S4fcet;  elevation 
at  Wheatley,  335  feet;  at  lleuland'3,  near  Corain,  340  feet; 
Fort  Pond  at  Monhink  is  1 '.)(  feet.  On  tho  S.  side,  Coney 
Island,  Kockaway,  Quogue,  Southampton,  and  Kasthamp- 
ton  are  popular  watering-places,  much  frequented  iu  the 


heats  of  summer.  Steamboats  ply  to  all  navigable  points. 
Large  tracts  of  land,  held  for  two  centuries  past  in  their 
wild  state,  have  recently  been  thrown  open  to  improvement. 
The  plain  lands  of  Hempstead,  comprising  about  12,000 
acres,  have  been  sold  to  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  who  has 
founded  thereon  a  city  called  Garden  City,  with  a  fine 
hotel  and  a  large  number  of  residences.  Through  this  tho 
Central  It.  H.  passes  to  Hempstead  and  Uahylon.  The 
c  >mmon  lands  of  Huntington  and  others  embraced  in  the 
Nicolls  patent  in  Suffolk  county  have  been  opened.  I'pnn 
these  are  founded  the  villages  of  Brcntwood,  Lakeland, 
Ilolbrook,  and  Brcslau. 

( 'i  unit  it  H,  Tnirn*.  <t»</  /'<>}nif(it<<»i. — Long  Island  is  divided 
into  three  counties.  Kings,  Queens,  and  Suffolk.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  population  of  each  county  and  thy 
population  of  the  towns  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  an  effort  is  now  (1875)  making  for  the 
organization  of  a  new  county  from  portions  of  Queens  and 
Suffolk.  The  entire  population  uf  the  island  in  ]S70  was 
;")  IO,L'~r>,  and  its  entire  area  'J27/JOO  acres — viz.  Kings, 
48,800  acres;  Queens,  253,100 ;  Suffolk,  620,000. 


County. 

Population 
Jn  1870. 

County. 

PII].II!' 
in  IhTu. 

County. 

Population 

in  1X70. 

419  497 

7;;  sicj 

40  (I24 

and  &wu; 

nnd  Towns: 

1  f  <V":i 

Tun-  n*  ; 

10  M9 

Halbiish 

i;  :;u'i 

I3.W9 

•'  :\n 

7  7-l~> 

Id  7ni 

'2  I'll 

•1  .".')7 

9  800 

20,274 

34(11 

I!  ,1^0 

1  ;  i  ." 

10595 

2  136 

Southampton  
SoutlihoM  

c.  [35 
6,715 

Principal  Ciliin  nnd  Villmjr*. — Aside  from  Brooklyn,  the 
capital  of  Kings  en.,  which  had  in  1S70  a  population  of 
396,105,  and  in  1S75,  512,000,  the  only  other  considerable 
villages  in  Kings  co.  were  East  New  York  in  the  town  of 
New  Lois,  mid  Flatbtish  in  the  town  of  Flatbush.  The  pop- 
ulation of  each  was  between  7000  and  10,000  in  1875.  In 
Queens  co.,  Long  Island  city,  with  perhaps  15,000  inhab- 
itants; Flushing,  with  about  HOOO  or  '.IllllO  :  College  I'oint, 
with  somewhat  over  ;">»HHI:  Jamaica,  with  .r><lOO  or  liulH)  ; 
Hempslead,  with  aliout  :!.~ilH> ;  Garden  City,  Woodsidc.  and 
\Vhitestone — are  the  principal  cities  and  villages.  In  Suf- 
folk co.  there  are  no  cities;  the  principal  villages  arc — 
llniitington,  Grecnport,  Sag  Harbor,  liridghampton,  Kivcr- 
head,  Babylon,  Hay  Shore,  Sayvillr,  and  Northport. 

Unilroinlt. — Tin,'  following  table  gives  tho  railroads,  with 
their  length,  cost,  etc. : 


B»llrotd. 

Uoitfi 

in 

mile.. 

Coil 
per 

milo. 

C»plt»l 
•lock. 

rbMtai 

Mid 

ll.-llt. 

I.HII^  Island,  with  branches... 

174 
H 

1 

31,191 

Is  II" 

S 

3,000,000 

l'i::  1  r> 

8 

1,62.0,000 
141  IMKI 

S<MI!  h-'Mi.  lilt.1  Si.  nt  h  Side  
Flushing  and  Central  (A.  T. 

68 
42 

•,i,;,r,n 

66  356 

1,000,000 
223  280 

2,630,781 
1  116.198 

Flushing  and  North  Side  
Smithtown  and  Port-leil-  T-.OK 

22 
IS 

14 

103,044 
111,737 

2M.OUII 
1%,350 
100000 

1,:(VJ,2_'7 
000,000 
•2">ll  1)00 

6 

8540 

150  OUO 

Bay   Ridge    Ileni|,stead   and 

10 

Brooklyn  and  Newlown  
Brooklyn  and  Jamaica  
Brooklyn  ami  '  'anarsfe  
Brooklyn  ami  Coney  Island... 
Brooklyn  Bath  mid  Coney  Isl. 

15.5 

u.ra 

•  KI 

10.2 
7 

I1.1.-.7 
33.668 

64.7% 
80,340 

400,000 

175.SIHI 

soo.ooo 

208,829 
84,332 

262,593 
80,000 

There  are  in  Brooklyn  nearly  thirty  city  railroads,  and 
others  projected  for  rapid  transit,  and  in  several  of  the 
towns  of  Kings  and  Queens  cos.  there  arc  also  street  rail- 
ways. 

The  island  has  an  Indian,  Dutch,  and  English  history. 
Its  Dutch  name  was  '•  Lango  Eylandt,"  converted  into 
Long  Island  by  the  English,  who  in  1693  by  law  changed 
it  to  the  "island  of  Nassau,"  which  latter  name  never 
came  into  popular  use.  Its  Indian  names  were  Pauma- 
nacke,  Sewanhaeky,  Wamponomon,  and  Matouwacks,  tho 
last  term  applied  to  the  region  uf  -Montauk.  After  the 
Dutch  discovery  in  Kin1.),  James  I.  in  1020  granted  to  tho 
Plymouth  Company  all  tho  land  between  40°  and  48°  N. 
lat.,  extending  through  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
This  includes  Long  Island  and  the  adjacent  islands.  By 
request  of  Charles  I.,  the  Plymouth  Company  granted  a 
patent  to  Alexander,  Earl  Stirling,  of  the  island  and  the 
:i'lj:n'''!it  i-!;itnl-.  'imi  appointed  James  F;irret  his  attorney 
to  well,  mortgage,  or  lease  tho  lands.  Tho  earl  died  in 
1640.  His  son  aud  heir  in  1640  surrendered  the  patent  to 


the  duke  of  York.  Actual  settlements  began  at  the  E.  and 
W.  nearly  at  the  same  time — at  (Jowanus  (Brooklyn), 
Kings  co.,  in  KilHl  ;  Gardiner's  Island.  Southhold.  nnd 
Southampton  in  Hint;  Ilempstead  in  Queens  in  li'l.'l. 
The  island  was  occupied  by  about  fifteen  tribes  or  settle- 
ments of  Indians,  and  was  a  great  manufactory  of  wam- 
pum from  the  abundance  of  the  quahog  or  hard-shell 
clam.  All  uf  these  have  passed  auiiy.  except  some  200  Shin- 
in  -cocks,  a  mixed  breed  of  blacks  and  Indians  in  South- 
ampton, and  a  few  families  of  .Montanks  (who  yet  claim 
to  elect  a  king)  on  the  Indian  reservation  at  Montauk. 
While  there  is  proof  that  the  island  was  coasted  and  tho 
bay  of  New  York  visited  by  the  Florentine  navigator  Ver- 
rezzano  in  1;">2J,  and  that  some  of  his  sailors  penetiateil  io 
its  interior  (see  J.  C.  ]!rc\<iort's  VerreKnuo,  p.  41),  Coney 
Island,  part  «>1  il-  ,-hure  and  sandy  beach,  is  more  clearly 
indicated  as  the  first  point  at  which  a  boat's  crew  from 
llcndrick  Hudson's  yacht.  Half- Moon,  went  n.-horc  on  his 
DleinoraMc  voyage  in  llicli.  which  opened  the  region  to 
settlements.  These  began  in  llill.  when  New  Amsterdam 
was  made  a  trading-post  by  the  Dutch.  They  extended 
over  upon  the  oppo.-ite  shore  of  Long  Island  as  soon  as 
(lie  settlei  >  I'elt  justified  in  quitting  the  fort  at  the  Battery, 
which  protected  them  from  Indian  forays.  The  first  land- 
grant  on  Long  Island  was  by  purchase  from  the  Indians 
by  Jaques  lientyn  and  Adrianse  Bennct  in  1636  of  a  tract 
of  930  acres  in  the  S.  part  of  the  present  city  of  Brooklyn, 
along  (low-anus  Cove  to  the  New  Utrecht  line.  The  first 
house  known  to  have  been  erected  on  Long  Island  was  that. 
of  Adrianse  Bennct  upon  this  tract,  probably  just  after  its 
purchase,  as  in  1643  it  was  burnt  by  the  Indians  in  the  war 
of  that  time.  In  1637,  George  Jansen  de  Knpnljc  made  a 
purchase  also  from  the  Indians,  at  the  Wallabuut,  of  a  tract 
of  "25  acres,  which  he  did  not,  however,  occupy  till  loit. 
The  statements  of  his  earlier  residence,  and  that  his 
daughter  Sarah  was  the  first  female  child  born  upon  Long 
Island,  have  been  proven  incorrect  by  modern  research,  as 
she  was  born  at  New  Orange  (Albany)  prior  to  her  re- 
moval to  New  Amsterdam,  and  thence  to  Brooklyn.  The 
first  male  child  born  in  the  New  Netherlands  was  Jean 
Vigne,  born  at  New  Amsterdam  lf>14.  The  first  female 
child  born  in  Suffolk  eo.  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lyon 
Gardiner,  on  Gardiner's  Island,  Sept.  14.  Kill. 

This  island,  being  the  natural  outwork  and  gateway 
against  in  vosion,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  first  strategic  or  pitch- 
ed battlo  of  the  Revolution,  the  battle  of  Brooklyn  or  Long 
Island.  (See  Stiles's  Hm,,klyn.)  This  battle  was  fought 
on  the  2«th,  27th,  and  28th  Aug.,  1776,  with  17,000  Brit- 
ish and  Hessians  against  (JOOO  Americans,  and  resulted  in 
tho  defeat  of  tho  Americans.  Washington,  however,  sa\  <  d 
the  army  by  his  masterly  reKeat  in  boats  to  New  York,  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  screened  by  a  thick  fog.  Tho  island 
suffered  greatly  by  incursions  from  the  main  land,  by  Brit- 
ish vessels,  and  the  occupation  by  troops  till  the  peace.  In 
the  recent  civil  war  the  three  counties  sent  their  full  quotas 
and  took  an  active  and  patriotic  part.  A.  J.  SPOOXER. 
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Long  Island,  an  island  of  Suffolk  co.,  Mass.,  in  the 
harbor  of  Boston.  Pop.  64. 

Long  Island  City,  city  of  Queens  co..  N.  Y.,  on  the  East 
River,  opposite  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City,  Black- 
wdl's  Island  lying  between,  lias  It  churches,  :i  weekly 
newspapers,  -t  public  schools,  and  numerous  manufacture*, 
hud-Is,  and  stores;  was  recently  a  part  of  Newtown,  but 
was  incorporated  in  1S70,  and  now  comprises  Hunter's  : 
I'oint,  Ravcnswood,  Astoria,  Blissvillc,  and  Dutch  Kills. 
It  is  the  terminus  of  the  Long  Island,  the  Flushing,  and 
the  North  Side  R.  Rs.,  has  2  post-offices,  waterworks,  and 
a  county  court-house  in  construction.  Pop.  3867,  increased 
since  the  census.  RANDOLPH  BOTTS,  ED.  "NEWS." 

Long  Island  Plantation,  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  Me. 

Pop.  177. 

Long  Island  Sound,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  Long  Island  and  the  State  of  Connecticut.  ll:i 
miles  long  and  generally  20  or  25  miles  wide.  A  chain 
of  small  islands  extends  X.  E.  from  Long  Island  across  _ 
the  Sound  to  the  S.  W.  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Sound  is 
an  important  thoroughfare  for  steamers  and  coasting  ves- 
sels, and  when  the  channel  of  the  East  River  at  Hell  (late 
shall  have  been  sufficiently  improved,  the  largest  ships 
will  be  able  to  reach  Now  York  harbor  with  ease  and  safety 
through  the  Sound.  It  has  important  fisheries. 

Lon'gitude,  Terrestrial  [Lat.  lonyltudn,  "length"]. 
The  longitude  of  a  point  on  the  earth  is  the  angle  between 
the  meridian  plane  through  that  point  and  the  meridian 
plane  through  some  other  point,  taken  for  the  origin  of 
longitudes.  This  angle  is  measured  by  the  part  of  the 
equator  intercepted  by  the  meridians,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  angular  measure  or  in  time,  ns  wo  suppose  the 
equator  divided  into  360°  or  into  2-4  hours.  The  origin 
oftcnest  used  by  English-speaking  peoples  is  the  Green- 
wich Observatory.  Any  plane  through  the  earth's  polar 
axis  cuts  out  of  the  celestial  vault  (supposed  spherical  and 
very  distant)  an  hour-circle.  If  it  passes  through  a  point 
on  the  earth's  surface,  it  is  the  meridian  plane  of  that 
point,  and  cuts  the  earth's  surface  and  the  celestial  vault 
in  the  terrestrial  and  celestial  meridians.  The  latter, 
moving  with  the  earth's  rotation,  sweeps  from  W.  to  E. 
over  the  heavens  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  angle  in- 
cluded at  any  instant  between  the  plane  of  the  meridian  at 
a  place  and  the  plane  of  an  hour-circle  through  any  i*>int, 
of  the  heavens  is  the  hour-angle  of  that  point.  If  the 
point  be  the  vernal  equinox,  its  hour-angle  expressed  in 
time  at  any  place  at  a  given  instant  is  the  local  sidereal 
time;  while  if  the  point  were  one  called  the  mean  sun 
(which  starts  from  the  vernal  equinox  with  the  true  sun, 
and  moves  in  the  equator  with  his  moan  motion),  its  hour- 
angle  is  the  local  mean  solar  time. 

From  these  definitions  it  follows  that  at  any  instant  the 
difference  of  local  times  at  two  places  is  their  difference  of 
longitudes,  since  each  difference  is  the  angle  between  the 
meridian  planes  of  the  two  places.  The  problem  of  ter- 
restrial longitudes  is  then  to  find  at  any  instant  of  absolute 
time  the  difference  of  the  local  times  of  two  places.  It  re- 
quires, first,  the  determination  of  the  local  time  at  each  place ; 
second,  the  comparison  of  those  local  times  at  some  instant. 

There  are  many  methods  of  determining  local  time,  but 
as  they  will  bo  considered  elsewhere,  only  the  one  which 
is  theoretically  simplest  will  be  given  here.  As  already 
indicated,  it  is  O/i.  Om.  0«.  sidereal  time  when  the  vernal 
equinox  crosses  the  meridian,  and  a  clock  so  adjusted  as 
to  work  O/i.  Om.  Os.  at  that  instant,  and  to  count  twenty- 
four  hours  between  two  such  crossings,  is  a  sidereal  clock. 
Such  a  clock  will  at  any  instant  give  the  hour-angle  of  the 
vernal  equinox.  Now,  the  angle  between  an  hour-eirele 
through  any  point  in  the  heavens,  and  the  hour-circle 
through  the  vernal  equinox  counted  eastward  from  the 
equinox,  is  called  the  right  ascension  of  the  point.  Hence, 
if  the  sidereal  clock  is  perfectly  correct,  when  a  star 
oroi  ses  the  meridian  the  clock-time  will  be  its  right  ascen- 
sion, since  the  latter  is  then  equal  to  the  hour-angle  of  the 
vernal  equinox.  The  Nautical  Almanac  gives  for  every 
tenth  day  in  the  year  the  right  ascensions  of  a  number  of 
stars.  If  the  instant  by  the  sidereal  clock  at  which  one 
of  these  stars  crosses  the  meridian  be  noted,  the  difference 
between  that  time  and  the  star's  tabular  right  ascension 
is  the  error  of  the  clock. 

The  ordinary  method  of  determining  the  time  a  star 
crosses  the  meridian  is  by  a  transit  instrument.  This  is  a 
telescope  so  mounted  that  its  line  of  sight  is  perpendicular 
to  an  axis  about  which  it  turns.  That  axis  has  supports 
which  can  lie  so  adjusted  that  it  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  meridian  :  then  the  line  of  sight,  marked  in 
the  telescope  by  spider  lines,  will  mm-e  very  nearly  in  the 
piano  of  the  meridian.  Its  small  deviations  from  that 
piano  can  lie  measured  and  allowed  for.  Hence,  an  observer 
looking  through  the  transit  instrument  can  determine  the 


precise  clock-time  a  star  crosses  his  meridian,  and  the  error 
of  his  clock  ;  and  by  adding  the  clock-error  to  the  clock-time 
he  has  the  local  sidereal  time.  The  precision  of  these  time 
determinations  is  astonishing;  the  probable  error  in  a  time 
determination  from  one  star  with  a  good  instrument  should 
bo  but  about  a  tenth  of  a  second,  and  when  several  stars  are 
observed  it,  should  bo  but  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second. 

One  of  the  many  methods  of  determining  local  time  hav- 
ing been  briefly  sketched,  the  problem  proper  of  terrestrial 
longitudes  may  be  next  considered.  As  already  stated,  it 
is  to  determine  at  the  same  instant  of  absolute  time  the 
difference  of  local  times  at  two  places. 

A.  If  observers  at  different  places  note  by  thcirclocks  the 
occurrence  of  some  instantaneous  phenomenon  visible  at  the 
same  instant  to  both,  the  ditl'erence  of  the  clock-times  cor- 
rected for  clock-errors  is  the  difference  of  longitude.     («) 
Thus,  two  observers  many  miles  apart  may  determine  with 
precision   by  star  transits  the  errors  of  their  timepieces, 
and  then  observe  repeatedly  at  night  the  instant  some  pow- 
der is  flashed  on  a  hill  visible  to  both.     From  many  flashes 
the  difference  of  longitude  can  be  obtained  with  great  ac- 
curacv.     In   the  work   of   the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  Hashes 
made  with  a  pound  of  powder  have  been  observed  for  lon- 
gitude at  a  distance  of  100  miles.      (b)  When  in  a  lunar 
eclipse  the  moon  passes  into  the  earth's  conical  shadow, 
ami  again  emerges,  the  phenomena  arc  seen  at  the  same 
time  by  all  persons  to  whom  they  are  visible.     Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  instant  when  the  moon  enters 
or  leaves  the  shadow,  as  the  earth's  shadow  is  not  sharply 
defined  on  the  moon,  and  the  errors  in  estimating  the  time 
may  amount  to  a  minute.     The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites are  seen  by  all  observers  at  the  same  instant,  and  that 
of  the  first,  which  has  a  rapid   motion,  is  best  fitted  for 
precise  observation.      But,  as   in  the  case  of   the  moon, 
though  to  a  less  degree,  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
satellite  makes  it  difficult  to  observe  the  time  of  disappear- 
ance with  precision.     That  time  varies  with  the  power  of 
the  telescope  used.     The  Washington  times  of  immersion 
and  emersion  are  given  in  the  American  Nautical  Almanac. 
Shooting  stars  have  also  been  proposed  as  signals  to  be  ob- 
served for  difference  of  longitude. 

B.  There  are  several  methods  of  determining  differences 
of  longitude,  depending  on  the  fact  that  the  moon  has  a 
relatively  rapid  motion  among  the  stars.     If  observers  at 
two  points  determine  some  co-ordinate  of  the  moon's  posi- 
tion as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  also  their  local 
times,  the  change  in  this  co-ordinate  in  passing  from  one 
meridian  to  the  other  is  determined;  and  from  this  change 
and  the  known   rate  of  change  the  time  required  for  so 
much  change  can  be  computed.     This  time  is  the  difference 
of  longitude.     It  may  be  said  here  that  while  two  observ- 
ers are  constantly  spoken  of,  in  practice  one  observer,  sup- 
posed to  be  stationed  at  a  fixed  observatory,  is  replaced  by 
a  nautical  almanac,  giving  the  results  he  should  obtain   in 
all  cases  save  those  in  which  the  highest  accuracy  is  re- 
quired,    (a)  If  at  two  places  observers  note  the  sidereal 
time  of  the  moon's  transit,  thus  determining  the  moon's 
right  ascension  at  those  transits,  then  from  the  difference 
of  the  right  ascensions  and  the  moon's  known  rate  of  change 
in  right  ascension  the  time  required  for  so  much  change, 
which  is  the  difference  of  longitude,  can  at  once  be  found. 
To  avoid  trusting  the  clock  for  several  hours,  it  is  usual  to 
observe  the  transits  also  of  several  well-determined  stars 
near  the  moon,  deducing  the  moon's  right  ascension  from 
theirs  by  applying  the  differences  of  times  of  transit  to  the 
right  ascensions  of  the  stars.     This  is  the  method  of  lunar 
nAnt'iuMoiM.     The  moon's  average  change  of  right  ascen- 
sion is  about  one  second  of  time  in  twenty-seven  seconds, 
so  that  an  error  of  0.1«.  in  its  observed  right  ascension 
would  give  2.7s.  error  in  the  resulting  longitude.     Prof. 
Peirce  estimates  the  limit  of  accuracy  of  this  method,  no 
matter  how  great  the  number  of  observations,  at  (1«. )  one 
second  of  time.     Instead  of  determining  the  moon's  right 
ascension  by  meridian  transits,  it  may  be  obtained  from 
transits  across  a  near  vertical  circle,  or  by  observing  its 
altitude  or  azimuth,     (b)  Another  method  depends  on  the 
moon's  whole  motion,  instead  of  on  that  in  right  ascension 
alone.     The  Nautical  Almanac  gives  for  every  three  hours 
Greenwich  time  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  several  fixed 
stars,  some  of  the  planets,  or  the  sun   as  seen   from  the 
earth's  centre.     If  an  observer  at  any  point  measures  one 
of  these  angular  distances  with  a  sextant,  and  also  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  two  bodies,  he  can  compute  their  distance  at 
the  moment  of  observation  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  tho 
earth.     Should  this  corrected  distance  agree  with  one    in 
tho  Nautical  Almanac,  the  corresponding  time  in  the  Al- 
manac is  the  Greenwich  time  of  his  observation,  and  tho 
difference  of  that  time  from  his  local  time  is  the  longitude. 
Should  his  observed  distance  fall  between  two  tabular  dis- 
tances, he  can  find  tho  corresponding  Greenwich  time  by 
interpolation.     This  is  the  method  of  lunar  distancfu. 
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C.  If  at  any  place  on  the  earth  whose  position  is  ap- 
proximately known  the  phases  of  a  solar  eclipse  be  ob- 
served, the  corresponding  time  at  a  known  meridian  can  be. 
computed,  thus  giving  the  difference  of  longitude.  The 
same,  is  true  of  occiiltations  of  stars  by  the  moon.  The 
data  for  both  are  given  in  the  Xun(i<-<tl  Almnnnc.  Occulta- 
tions  of  Jupiter's  satellites  by  the  planet,  their  transits 
across  liia  disk,  and  the  transits  of  their  shadows  are  simi- 
lar phenomena,  and  inn  y  l>e  used  in  determining  longitudes. 

1).  Another  method  of  determining  differences  of  longi- 
tude is  that  liy  transportation  of  chronometers.  The  error 
of  a  chronometer  is  the  amount  by  which  it  is  fast  or  slow 
of  true  time,  and  its  rate  is  the  amount  it  gains  or  loses  in 
twenty-four  hours.  A  perfect,  timekeeper  is  one  whose  rate 
N  constant.  If  ft  perfect  timekeeper  were  compared  with 
the  true  time  at  Greenwich.  and  then  taken  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  from  its  error  and  rate  at  Greenwich 
before  starting  the  true  Greenwich  time  at  any  instant 
could  be  computed,  and  its  difference  from  the  local  time 
of  the  traveller's  position  would  be  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude. So  important  is  this  method  to  sailors  that  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  gave  $100.000  to  Harrison,  who  first  made 
chronometers  with  a  tolerably  steady  rate.  But  as  no  rate 
is  perfectly  constant,  and  as  a  travelling  rate  usually  differs 
from  tlie  rate  when  at  rest,  when  the  greatest  accuracy  is 
required  the  chronometer  is  carried  back  to  the  starting- 
point,  so  that  its  travelling  rate  becomes  known.  By  using 
many  chronometers  and  making  nniny  trips  accuracy  can 
be-  obtained  if  the  distance  is  not  too  great.  Struve  found 
the  difference  of  longitude  of  Pulkova  and  Altoua  to  be 
1A.  21»>.  :»2..MV,  with  a  probable  error  of  »»nly  0.01*.  by 
seventeen  trips  of  81  chronometers.  Bond  determined 
j  the  difference  of  longitude  of  Liverpool  and  Cam- 


bridge, Mass.,  from  17">  chronometers.  and  again  : 
from  52.  The  results  differed  by  \.T.\t.  An  idea  of  the 
accuracy  of  timepieces  may  IK-  obtained  from  the  following  : 
Of  1-  chronometers  siil  -mi  tied  to  the  six  moni  hs'  trial  before 
purchase  at  Greenwich  in  1S71,  on  taking  the  average  of 
the  daily  rates  for  each  ueek  it  was  found  that  for  iln-  U.-t 
5  chronometers  out  of  the  -\*2.  the  greatest  difference  of  the 
:>•  rates  was  I<>r  H  ivc  weeks  0.7*..  and  for 

any  weeks  whatever  in  the  .-i\  months,  1.7*.  In  1S"0  for 
the  best  5  out  of  35  these  quantities  were  0.9*.  and  l.'J*. 
The  rate  of  the  Kessd's  dock  nt'tlie  Washington  Ob>erva- 
tory  from  Aug.  24,  1871,  to  Dec.  27,  1871,  varied  between 
0.22*.  losing  and  0.,'J'J*.  gaining. 

E.  Of  all   methods  of  determining  differences  of  longi- 
tude, that  by  telegraphic  sign;*  ily  over  long  lines, 

is  the  most  precise.  The  following  is  the  simplest  form 
of  the  method.  Kvery  one  understands  that  a  telegraph 
operator  by  pressing  on  a  key  can  make  a  click  on  an  in- 
strument at  a  distant  station.  If  the  local  time  of  pressing 
on  (lie  key  at  the  first  station  and  of  the  click  at  the  second 
station  (supposed  to  be  produced  instantly)  be  observed, 
the  difference  of  those  local  times  is  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude. It  takes  a  few  thousandths  of  a  second  for  the  sig- 
nal to  travel  to  a  distant  station,  and  a  few  thousandths  of 
-nd  to  make  the  click.  10  that  it'  the  -••cond  station  is 
"W.  of  the  first  the  resulting  difference  of  longitude  is  too 
sin  all  by  these  small  quant  it  ies.  But  if,  retaining  the 
adjustments  and  equal  battrry  strength,  signals  be  sent 
from  W.  to  E.,  the  resulting  longitude  will  be  as  much  too 
largo,  and  the  mean  of  the.  two  values  will  be  correct.  This 
simple  method,  requiring,  first,  the  precise  determination 
of  local  times,  second,  their  comparison  (which  should  be 
repeated  several  times;  bvthe  telegraph  line,  gives  a  higher 
precision  over  long  lines  than  any  of  the  preceding.  It  in- 
volves, however,  the  estimation  of  fractions  of  a  second  by 
the  e;ir  in  receiving  signals  which  may  lie  Si'ut  in  coinci- 
dence with  the  bents  of  the  timepiece.  The  difficulty  may 
be  avoided  by  using  a  mean  solar  timepiece  at  one  station 
and  a  sidereal  at,  the  other.  The  sidereal  gains  on  the 
mean  solar  a  second  in  about  six  minutes,  and  so  often  the 
beats  will  coincide.  As  the  time  of  perfect  coincidence  can 
be  determined  within  ten  or  fifteen  seconds,  the  error  in 
comparing  the  timepieces  is  only  15  seconds  divided  by  .'If',)', 
or  -jftflths  of  a  second.  Still  higher  precision  is  reached  by 
causing  the  timepiece  to  make  or  break  the  circuit  at  each 
beat,  instead  of  requiring  the  observer's  finger  to  do  it.  It 
is  effected  by  causing  the  pendulum  in  a  clock  or  a  wheel 
in  a  chronometer  to  lift  a  small  piece  of  metal  through 
which  the  circuit  passes,  thus  breaking  it  onee  a  second. 
The  method  becomes  perfect  when  in  addition  each  time- 
piece is  made  to  write  its  own  record  of  time,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  noting  signals  received  by  the  ear. 
Recording  is  accomplished  in  the  simplest  way  by  the 
Morse  register.  Every  one  lias  seen  the  long  strips  of 
paper  on  which  by  dots  and  dashes  telegraphic  message? 
were  formerly  written.  These  .-trips  of  paper  were  made 
to  move  by  clockwork  uniformly,  under  a  point  that  could 
from  time  to  time  be  dropped  upon  them  (by  the  operator 


at  a  distant  station),   making   a    mark.      Replacing  the 
operator  by  a  clock  which  sends  signals  once  a  second, 
!  there  can  be  made  a  series  of  points  on  the  paper  one  sec- 
!  ond  apart  in  time.    If  the  observer  at  either  station  wishes 
j  to  record  any  intermediate  event,  such  as  a  star  transit,  he 
taps  his  key,  and  a  dot  intermediate  to  the  seconds  dots  is 
made  ;    the  corresponding  time  can  be  read  with  a  scale 
j  from  the  paper  strip  to  U.02s.     Such  an  instrument  for  rc- 
eunling  a  time-scale  is  railed  a  chronograph.     If  while  the 
j  timepiece  at  the  first  station  is  writing  its  beats  on  the 
chronograph  at  the    second  the    observer    at   the   second 
makes  his  clock  write  its  record  on  that  chronograph,  the 
difference  of  times  of  the  two  clocks  can  at  once  be  read 
from  the  paper.      Reading  off  these  differences  in  many 
places,  correcting  thorn  for  clock-errors,  ond  using  signals 
sent  from  both  stations,  the  mean  result  will  be  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude.     The  form   of  chronograph  which  has 
been  most  u>e«l  in  this  country  is  that  of  Bond.     A  sheet 
of  paper  is  wrapped  around  a  hori/ontal  cylinder  turned 
on  its  axis  by  clockwork  once  in  a  minute.     A  pen  on  a 
carriage  moves  slowly  along  this  cylinder,  tracing  thus  a 
spiral  on  it.      Clock  or  other  signals  demagnetize  a  magnet 
connected  with  the  pen,  so  that  a  spring  can  move  the  pen 
for  an  instant  at  right  angles  to  the  spiral  when  the  signal 
[fl  seat,  thus  writing  it  on  the  chronograph  sheet.     Steadi- 
ness of  movement  is  obtained  by  an  ingenious  device  called 
i  the  spring  governor. 

By  the  telegraphic  method  differences  of  longitude  can 
be  determined  so  precisely  that  their  probable  errors  do 
not  exceed  a  few  hundredths  of  a  second  of  time.  When 
t  \\  ii  -tations  are  not  too  far  apart,  so  as  to  require  long  use 
of  the  telegraph  line  and  steady  duck-rate  for  hours,  each 
observer  may  register  on  the  chronograph  nil  his  star  tran- 
sits, the  same  stars  being  used  at  both  station?.  After 
correction  the  interval  between  such  transits  of  the  same 
star  on  the  chronograph  sheet  is  the  difference  of  longitude, 
in  c  troi  11  any  error  in  the  riirht  a  seen  MO]  is  of  the  stars  used. 
Different  observers  differ  in  their  estimate  oj'  the  time  a 
star  crosses  a  spider-line,  whether  the  observation  i>  c.hro- 
nographic  or  by  eye  and  ear,  the  diflVmicr  sometimes 
amounting  to  a  second  for  the  latter  method.  Hence,  be- 
fore comparing  clocks  whose  errors  have  been  found  by 
different  observers,  this  difference,  called  ),<-rt«nntl  i-f/nntittnr 
niM-t  he  taken  into  account.  It  appears  to  arise  from  dif- 
ferent habits  of  observing,  physiological  conditions,  cha- 
racter of  telescope,  rate  of  star's,  motion,  etc.,  and  is  not 
entirely  constant  for  the  same  two  ol>-er\  < 

To  show  the  errors  which  may  siill  remain  in  longitudes 
determined  from  many  observations  and  with  great  caro 
by  other  methods  than  the  telegraphic  <mc,  the  following 
values  of  the  longitude  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Wash- 
ington, are  given.  The  telegraphic  value  is  undoubtedly 
\er\  nearly  correct,  having  horn  obtained  by  the  Coast 
Survey  by  three  routes,  \\h«se  results  agree  closely: 

l.illl'l!tntll'   lif    ]\'<l.\Ji  ' 

Telegraphic '. .' ."•/<.  OS,,,.  12.39*. 

Moon  culminations lsir»-i!ii,  a/,.  os»i.  11.6*. 

"  "  1862-63,  5//.  08m.    9.8s. 

Bond,  175  chronometers.  1849,        5A.  08m.  12.20*. 
•'       52  "  1866,       Mi.  ns/».  i:;.41i». 

Occultations  of  Pleiades.  1850-61,  5A.  08w.  13.13s. 
Reference*. — Loom'is's  /'ntt-t^-itf  A*t> '<>>i>'/»i/;  Chauvenet's 
ANti-i'iH'iiit/,-    Cfitmt  Xiirnif  IttjuirtH,  I856-07:   Bruhns,  /,»»- 
gen-Differenz   (Bonn-Leiden):    Plantamour,   Difference  de 
Longitude  entr*Rig\i-Ruln(  >t  Xtudmt'.l.   ('.  B.COMSTOCK. 
Long  Lake,  tp.,  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  333. 
Long  Lake?  tp.  of  Watonwan  co..  Minn.      Pop.  225. 
Long  Lake,  post-tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  X.  Y.,  in  the 
Adirondack  region.     Pop.  *JM». 

Long  Marsh,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Va.  Pop.  1423. 
Longmead'ow,  post-tp.  of  llumpdcn  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  on  the  Xew 
York  New  Haven  and  Springfield  R.  R.,  4  miles  S.  of 
Springfield,  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  town,  producing  largo 
quantities  of  tobacco,  hay,  and  grain,  ami  has  4  churches 
and  large  quarries  of  red  sandstone.  Pop.  1342. 

Long'mont,  post-v.  of  Boulder  co.,  Col.,  on  the  St. 

A' rain  Hiver  and  the  Golden  and  Julesburg  R.  R.,  40  miles 

N.  of  Denver  and  17  miles  X.  E.  of  Boulder  City,  was  laid 

out  in  1S71,  since  which  time  it  has  rapidly  increased  in 

j  population,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  tine  agricultural  region. 

It    is  well  built,  having  broad  streets,  good  buildings.   '•'< 

\  churches,   2   schools,  1    hotel,  1    banking-house,   a   public 

library  ;  and  the  projected  railroads  will  make  it  a  central 

and  import unt  point  of  Colorado.     Pop.  in  1875,  about  1000. 

Longobards.     See  LOMBARDS. 

Long  Point,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  111.,  on 
Loiv  Point  ('rook  and  the  Chicago  Pckin  and  South-west- 
l  cm  U.  R.     Pop.  970. 
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Long  Prairie,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Todd  co.,  Miiin.,  25 
miles  W.  of  Little  Fulls.  Pop.  of  tp.  643. 

Long  Prairie,  tp.  of  Mississippi  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  697. 
Long'street  (At  GTSTTS  BALDWIN),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Au- 

i.  Ga.,  .Sept.  22,  IT'.HI,  f<m  of  William;  prepared  for 
i-.illeije  innliT  Rev.  Moses  Woddell,  IX  1).,  at  his  school  at 
Willington,  S.  C. ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1813; 
studied  law  under  Judges  Reeve  and  Gould  at  their  law- 
school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Ki<'hinondco.,Ga.,  in  18 15,  but  established  himself  in  Greens- 
boro', Ga.,  where  he  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession ; 
was  in  1821  elected  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  and 
promoted  to  the  bench  in  the  Ocmulgeo  judicial  circuit  in 
1S22,  which  he  soon  resigned,  removing  to  Augusta;  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  the  law  and  established  the  Augusta 
Si'itlinel,  consolidated  in  1838  with  the  Augusta  Ckrniiir/i; 
taking  the  title  of  the  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  which  is 
still  (1S75)  a  leading  political  journal.  Entering  the  min- 
istry, he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  in 
I  •<:;>,  and  was  assigned  to  the  church  at  Augusta  for  the 
next  year.  During  this  period  of  his  ministerial  duties 
Augusta  was  severely  afflicted  with  yellow  fever,  but  he, 
with  his  associates,  Rev.  Caleb  W.  Key  and  Rev.  Father 
Barr6  of  the  Catholic  church,  remained  at  his  post,  faith- 
fully ministering  to  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  wants  of 
the  sick  and  the  dying;  in  1S39  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Emory  College  at  Oxford,  Ga.,  which  position  he 
filled  with  great  ability  until  1848.  when  he  accepted  a 
similar  post  in  Centenary  College,  La.,  and  shortly  after- 
wards in  Mississippi  University  at  Oxford,  Miss.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  South  Carolina  College  in  1857,  and 
just  before  the  war  returned  to  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi.  He  attended  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Church  of  the  U.  S.  in  New  York  in 
1  s  I  (,  and  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  that  body  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  case  of  Bishop  Andrew,  which  ended  in  the 
rupture  of  the  Church.  With  his  most  devout  piety,  Judge 
Longstreet  was  always  a  decided  politician.  Reared  in 
the  Jeffersonian  school  of  strict  construction  and  State 
Rights,  he  adhered  inflexibly  to  those  principles  in  all  that 
he  wrote  or  spoke  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Ho  also 
possessed  a  wonderful  taste  for  humor,  of  which  the  marked 
exhibitions  that  contributed  to  his  fame  were  so  delicately 
done,  and  with  such  a  moral  tone,  as  not  to  detract  in  the 
least  from  his  clerical  office.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  his  varied  and  extraordinary  character. 
His  Georgia  Scenes  (1840)  and  Master  William  Mitten,  or  the 
Y'littti  of  Brilliant  Talents  who  leas  Ruined  by  Bad  Luck 
(1858),  stand  among  the  first  works  of  American  wit  and  hu- 
mor. Among  his  graver  writings  may  be  mentioned  his  ser- 
mon on  Infidelity  before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Letters  from  (reorf/ia  to  Massachusetts,  Letters  to  Clergy- 
men of  the  Northern  Methodist  Church,  and  A  Review  of  the 
Decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  case  of 
McCullocJiv.  The  State  of  Maryland.  His  pen  was  never 
idle.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  a  number  of  periodical  publications.  Many  of 
his  valuable  unpublished  manuscripts  were  destroyed  with 
his  library  during  the  war.  D.  at  his  home,  Oxford,  Miss., 
after  only  a  few  days'  illness,  Sept.  9,  1870. 

A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

Longstreet  (Gen.  JAMES),  b.  in  South  Carolina  in 
1820 ;  removed  at  an  early  age  with  his  parents  to  Alabama, 
from  which  State  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1838 ;  graduated  in  1842,  entering  the  army  as 
lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  after  a  few  years  of  routine  life 
in  garrison  and  on  the  frontier  in  the  South-west,  the 
threatened  troubles  with  Mexico  called  him  into  more 
active  service.  From  the  occupation  of  Texas  he  was  en- 
gaged in  all  the  principal  battles  of  the  war  up  to  the 
storming  of  Chapultepec,  where,  in  the  assault  upon  the 
castle,  he  received  severe  wounds.  For  Contrcras  and 
Churubusco  he  was  brcvetted  captain,  and  major  for  Mo- 
lino  del  Roy.  As  adjutant  of  his  regiment  he  served  mostly 
on  duty  at  frontier  posts  in  Texas  (1847-52),  when  he  was 
appointed  captain,  but  remaining  in  Texas  until  transferred 
to  the  staff  in  1858  as  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  major. 
In  June,  1861,  Longstreet  resigned  to  join  the  Confederacy, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  at  Bull  Run  the  following  month. 
Promoted  to  be  major-general  in  1862,  he  thereafter  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  and  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  Con- 
federate cause.  In  command  of  the  rear-guard  of  the 
army  falling  back  from  Yorktown,  he  had  passed  through 
Williamsburg  May  5, 1862,  when  he  was  called  back  to  op- 
pose the  hastily  advancing  Union  forces,  a  battle  lasting 
nearly  nine  hours  resulting,  thus  allowing  the  escape  of  the 
main  army  to  Richmond,  himself  folUnving  rapidly  under 
cover  of  night.  At  Seven  Pines  he  directed  the  main  at- 
tiH'k,  and  in  the  subsequent  fighting  at  (Jaincs's  Mill,  Fra- 
zier's  Farm,  Malvern  Hill,  etc.  his  division  fought  bravely, 


losing  nearly  one-half  its  numbers  in  killed  and  wounded. 
At  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  skilfully  made  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and  on  the  second  day  held 
the  right  of  the  line  and  contributed  largely  to  the  Me- 
cess  of  the  day.  At  Antietam  ho  commanded  the  right 
wing:  the  left  at  Frederieksburg,  where  the  assault  A\ 
fatal  to  the  Federal  army.  After  the  latter  battle  he  was 
temporarily  detached  with  three  divisions  of  his  corps  to 
operate  below  the  James,  and  in  April  attacked  Gen.  Peck 
at  Suffolk,  Va.,  which  place  ho  invested  until  recalled  by 
Gen.  Lee  after  the  battle  of  Clmncellorsville.  In  the  or- 
ganization of  the  army  with  which  it  was  designed  to  in- 
vade the  North,  Longstreet  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
one  of  its  three  corps,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 
and  in  the  ensuing  battle  of  Gettysburg  commanded  the  right 
of  the  line  during  the  second  and  third  days  of  the  fight.  The 
importance  of  impending  operations  in  the  West  caused 
Lee,  who  felt  secure  against  attack,  to  again  detach  Long- 
street,  and  on  this  occasion  the  change  was  timely  and 
precious,  for  he  arrived  with  his  corps  in  time  to  decide  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  at  Chickamauga.  The  following  mouth 
Bragg  assigned  Longstreet  to  lead  a  movement  against 
Burnsidc  in  East  Tennessee,  and  in  November  he  compelled 
that  officer  to  seek  the  intrenchments  of  Knoxvillc  with  his 
army,  which  place  Longstreet  beleaguered,  but  wiTS  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  siege  upon  Grant's  victory  at  Chat- 
tanooga, and  hastily  moved  eastward  to  Virginia,  where  he 
rejoined  the  army  of  Gen.  Lee ;  in  the  ensuing  campaign  he 
was  severely  wounded  by  his  own  troops  in  the  Wilderness 
battle  (May  0),  and  disabled  for  months.  Returning  to  duty 
in  October,  he  commanded  the  defences  of  Richmond  N. 
of  the  James,  and  was  partially  engaged  in  the  action 
around  Petersburg  the  day  of  evacuation.  The  war  ended, 
Gen.  Longstreet  accepted  the  result,  and  having  renewed 
his  allegiance  to  the  general  government,  has  labored 
earnestly  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  war,  and  promote  an  era 
of  good  feeling  between  all  sections  of  the  country.  Taking 
up  his  residence  in  New  Orleans,  he  was  appointed  (in  18CU) 
surveyor  of  the  port,  and  has  been  a  school  commissioner. 
In  1875  ho  settled  in  Georgia.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Longstreet  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  New  Jersey  in  1760,  but 
in  early  life  moved  to  Augusta,  Ga.  He  was  by  nature  a 
genius,  and  but  for  the  want  of  means  might  have  won  the 
laurels  which  the  more  fortunate  Fulton  secured  in  the  op- 
plication  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  boats  on  navigable 
waters.  As  early  as  Sept.  26,  1790,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Thomas  Telfair,  governor  of  Georgia,  stating  that  his 
plan  was  completed,  and  expressing  his  "thorough  con- 
fidence in  its  success  "  if  he  had  means  to  perfect  it.  These 
he  asked  of  the  governor  or  the  legislature,  to  which  the 
matter  was  submitted.  No  action,  however,  was  taken. 
This  was  three  years  before  Fulton's  letter  to  the  earl  of 
Stanhope  announcing  his  ideas  "respecting  the  moving  of 
ships  by  the  means  of  steam."  Longstrcet's  plan  was  very 
different  from  Fulton's.  Failing  in  obtaining  public  aid  at 
the  time,  several  years  afterwards  he  procured  funds  from 
private  sources,  which  enabled  him  to  put  his  boat  in  ope- 
ration on  the  Savannah  River,  and  it  moved  against  the 
current  of  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  a 
few  days  after  Fulton's  like  success  on  the  Hudson  in  1807. 
He  also  invented  and  patented  the  "breast  roller"  of  cot- 
ton-gins, which  was  of  incalculable  value  to  the  growers  of 
the  long  staple  or  sea-island  cotton.  D.  in  Georgia  in 
1814.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Long  Swamp,  tp.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  2910. 

Long'ton,  town  of  England,  county  of  Stafford,  in  the 
district  called  "the  Potteries,"  on  an  affluent  of  the  Trent, 
has  19,748  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  china  and  earthenware. 

Longton,  post-v.  of  Howard  co.,  Kan.,  on  Elk  River, 
30  miles  W.  of  Morehead  Station.  It  has  1  newspaper. 

Longueil,  post-v.  cap.  of  Chambly  co.,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, on  the  S.  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  3  miles  from  Mont- 
real, connected  by  steam-ferry  with  Hochclaga.  Pop.  2083. 

Lon'gus,  a  Greek  Sophist  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
of  our  era,  but  of  whoso  personal  life  nothing  is  known, 
!  was  the  author  of  a  small  erotic  novel,  Daphtiis  and  Chloe, 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  was  first  printed  at  Flor- 
ence (1598)  by  Columbianus.  One  of  the  latest  and  best 
editions  is  that  by  Hercher  (Lcipsic,  1835).  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  G.  Thornley  (London,  1657). 

Long  Valley,  post-tp.  of  Lassen  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  135. 

Long  Valley,  a  v.  of  Washoe  co.,  Nov.    Pop.  45. 

Long'view,  post-tp.  of  Ashley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  432. 

Longvicw,  post-v.  of  Gregg  (formerly  Upshur)  eo., 
Tex.,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  with 
the  International  and  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  on  the  Sabine 
River,  60  ruilcs  W.  of  Shreveport,  in  one  of  the  richest, 
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best-timbered,  and  most  healthful  regions  of  the  State,  has 
4  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  1  banking-house,  several 
schools,  and  nearly  40  saw-mills  in  the  vicinity,  from  which, 
with  the  cotton  crop,  it  derives  its  prosperity.  It  is  a 
shipping-point  of  recent  growth,  incorporated  in  1  S71.  -Pop. 
about  11000.  E.  M.  RAGLAND,  ED.  "  REPORTER." 

Long'worth  (NICHOLAS),  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  16, 
1782;  settled  in  1803  in  Cincinnati,  and  studied  law  with 
Jacob  Burnet;  after  twenty-five  years' legal  practice  left 
the  bar,  having  become  wealthy,  chiefly  by  the  rise  in  value 
of  his  lands;  devoted  himself  with  great  ultimate  success 
to  the  wine-manufacture.  His  still  and  sparkling  catawba 
wines  acquired  much  reputation.  He  was  widely  known 
as  an  observer  and  writer  upon  the  growth  of  the  straw- 
berry, was  somewhat  eccentric  in  his  habits,  and  took  es- 
pecial pleasure  in  bestowing  charities  upon  vagabonds 
whom  ho  called  "the  devil's  poor."  His  estate  at  his  death 
was  viilue.l  iit  SIT,. MOO, 011(1.  J).  at  Cincinnati  Feb.  10,  iMiil. 

long'year  (Joim  W.),  b.  in  .Shandakcn,  I'lster  CO., 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1820;  was  educated  at  Lima,  N.  Y. ;  re- 
moved in  1844  to  Mason,  Inghani  co.,  Mich.,  where  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1846;  settled  at  Lansing  1847,  and 
gradually  acquired  an  extensive  practice;  was  a  member 
of  Congress  18(il-f>5,  a  delegate  to  the  Loyalist  convention 
at  Philadelphia  1806,  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional 
convention  of  Michigan  1867,  and  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  district  court  of  Michigan  May,  1870.  His  decisions  in 
that  capacitv.  especially  those  In  admiralty  and  bankrnpti-y 
cases,  were  extensively  quoted,  and  regarded  aa  very  able 
and  judicious.  D.  at  Detroit  Mar.  lo,  1S75. 

Loni'go,  a  considerable  town  in  Northern  Italy,  in  the 
rovince  of  Vicenza.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  wheat  and 
At  the  annual 'fair  in  March  2000  horses  arc 
sometimes  brought  to  market.  Pop.  in  1874,  9185. 

l.on  n  i  ot  (ELMS),  M.  D.,  b.  Apr.  9,  1802,  at  Sammatti, 
Finland  ;  apprenticed  first  to  a  tailor,  then  to  a  druggist  : 
commenced  in  1S22  the  study  of  philology  and  natural 
science  at  the  University  of  Abo,  then  that  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  llelsingfors  in  1827:  took  bis  degree  in 
ls:{2;  began  practice  as  a  physician  at  Kajnna  in  1^:;.:, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Finnish  language  and 
literature  at  the  University  of  I  [rlsingfors  in  Is;,:!.  By 
his  rare  talents  and  still  rarer  energy  he  not  only  rendered 
great  service  to  linguistic  science  in  general,  but  made 
the  Finnish,  which  bad  been  relegated  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people,  a  literary  language,  displaying  an  individual 
civilization.  Travelling  on  foot  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
to  the  White  Pea,  he  gathered  the  songs  and  tales  which 
lived  among  the  Finns  without  ever  having  been  written 
down,  and  the  results  were  the  Knl>  r<il<t,  the  Kunttlrtnr, 
and  two  largo  collections  of  proverbs  and  enigmas.  (See 
FINNISH  LANGUAGE  ANn  LITKRAITRK.)  He  also  gave  a 
Swcdish-German-Finnish  dictionary  (1817),  founded  Fin- 
nish monthly  and  weekly  periodicals,  and  wrote  a  number 
of  valuable  essays  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Finnish, 
Lappish,  and  kindred  languages. 

IjOiinkr',  county  in  E.  Central  Arkansas,  formed  in 
1873  from  portions  of  Prairie  anil  I'ulaski  cos.,  bounded  N. 
by  Cypress  Bayou.  It  is  a  fine  agricultural  and  well-tim- 
bered region,  traversed  by  the  Pt.  Louis  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  and  the  Memphis  and  Little  Hock  R.  Rs.  Cap. 
Lonokc. 

liiiiiokr,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Lonoko  co.,  Ark.,  on 
the  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  R.  R.,  2:1  miles  E.  of  Little 
Rock,  in  a  beautiful  plain,  was  first  settled  in  ISi'.'.t:  has  2 
churches.  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  collegiate  institute,  Ma- 
8onic  hall,  steam  flouring-mill,  a  cotton-gin,  over  30  busi- 
ness-houses, and  ships  over  5000  bales  of  cotton  annually. 
Pop.  371.  JOHN  C.  ENGLAND,  ED.  "  DEMOCRAT." 

l.ons'ilalc,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  and  post-v. 
of  Lincoln  tp.,  Providence  co.,  R.  I.,  on  the  Providence 
and  Worcester  R.  R.,  7  miles  N.  of  Providence. 

Lonsdale  (HENRY),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Carlisle,  England,  in 
1816;  studied  at  Edinburgh  and  Paris;  became  lecturer  on 
anatomy  at  Edinburgh;  made  important  discoveries  in  the 
histology  of  nerve-tissues;  became  in  1845  physician  to 
the  Cumberland  Infirmary,  Carlisle;  has  written  much  and 
ably  upon  sanitary  questions  ;  and  published  several  vol- 
umes of  biographical  and  other  literature,  notably  the 
Worthies  of  I'n/iil/frl'tnil  ( (i  vols.),  containing  Lives  of  the 
Howards,  Sir  James  Graham,  M.  P.,  the  Loshes,  Addison, 
and  other  celebrities.  D.  Aug.,  1876. 

l,oiis-lc-S;iiiliii<>r',  town  of  France,  department  of 
Jura,  lieautifnlly  situated  among  vine-clad  hills  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Scille,  Valliere,  and  Solman,  has  a  celebrated 
salt-well,  discovered  in  the  fourth  century,  from  which 
20,000  quintals  of  salt  are  annually  drawn.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Rouget  do  Lisle,  the  composer  of  the  "Mar- 
seillaise." Pop,  9862. 


Lonyay9  COTNT.  a  Hungarian  statesman,  b.  in  1822, 
descended  from  an  influential  Magyar  family  ;  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  diet  in  1843,  and  afterward  appointed  a 
secretary  in  the  ministry  of  finance;  fled  in  1849  when  the 
Hungarian  rebellion  was  put  down,  and  lived  in  London 
and  Paris;  returned  in  1850  in  consequence  of  a  general 
amnesty,  and  devoted  himself  to  questions  of  political 
economy  and  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  schools  in 
Hungary.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  diet  of  1X65  ;  was  very  active  in  1866  and  1867  for  the 
settlement  between  Hungary  and  Austria  accomplished  by 
Beust,  and  accepted  the  ministry  of  finance  in  the  Hun- 
garian cabinet  which  Andrassy  formed  in  1867.  He  was 
very  successful  in  his  financial  policy,  but  fell  out  with 
Andriissy,  retired  in  May,  1870,  and  entered  then  the  im- 
perial cabinet  as  minister  of  finance.  AVhen  Andrassy  be- 
came president  of  the  imperial  cabinet  instead  of  Benet 
(Nov.  16,  1871),  Lonyay  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Hungarian  cabinet,  but  (Nov.  18,  1872)  he  was  accused  by 
his  adversaries  in  the  lower  house,  especially  by  Deputy 
Cscrnatony,  of  having  misused  his  official  position  for  per- 
sonal purposes,  in  consequence  of  which  he  gave  in  his 
resignation  Dec.  2,  1872.  AL-GI:ST  NIEMANN. 

Loo-Choo',  or  Ijew-Chew,  a  chain  of  thirty-five 
smalt  islands  stretching  from  Japan  to  Formosa,  400  miles 
off  the  coast  of  China.  They  are  very  imperfectly  known, 
as  foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  visit  them,  but  they  seem 
to  be  very  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  densely  peopled. 
'  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Japanese  and  Chinese, 
the  former  element  being  the  predominant  one.  The  Jap- 
are  the  only  foreigners  who  arc  allowed  to  live  on  the 
islands;  and  although  a  number  of  young  natives  arc 
annually  sent  to  China  to  be  educated,  yet  the  Chinese  un- 
treated with  the  same  suspicion  and  inhospitality  as  the 
Knropeans.  The  religion  is  Booddhism  blended  with  the 
doctrines  of  Confucius. 

l.ocxliii'nali.  district  of  British  India,  on  the  eastern 
,  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  and  comprising  an  area  of  750  square 
miles,  with  ."iL'7.71'2  inhabitants.  Its  capital,  of  the  same 
name,  lies  in  hit.  30°  55'  N.  and  Ion.  75°  54'  E.,  has  large 
manufactures  of  shawls  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  banking  business  and  transit  trade. 
Pop.  47,900. 

LoogOOtee',  post-v.  of  Perry  tp.,  Martin  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  K.  Pop.  748. 

Loom  [Ang.-Sax.  li'mm],  the  machine  by  which  weav- 
ing is  effected.  In  its  simpler  forms  it  is  probably  one  of 
the-  earliest  of  human  inventions.  The  Indian  native  fab- 
rics, notwithstanding  their  extreme  delicacy,  are  wrought 
upon  looms  of  the  rudest  description,  sometimes  two  trees 
serving  for  the  frame,  and  bamboo  sticks  and  string  com- 
pleting the  mechanism  by  which  silks  unequalled  for  splen- 
dor are  perfected.  The  object  of  WEAVING  I  uhich  see)  is 
the  making  of  cloth  by  the  intersection  of  materials.  The 
portions  running  lengthwise  are  called  the  warp,  or  chain, 
ami  those  across,  the  woof  or  weft.  There  is  no  variation  in 
principle  between  the  looms  for  silk  and  woollen,  though 


Loom. 

their  relative  strength  is  of  course  widely  different.  In 
describing  the  hand-loom  we  shall  be  able  to  indicate  the 
principles  upon  which  every  loom,  even  the  most  compli- 
cated, is  constructed.  The  framework  consists  of  four  up- 
rights, with  three  horizontal  beams  at  the  top,  centre,  and 
base.  The  only  object  of  these  is  to  keep  the  more  import- 
ant working  parts  in  position.  At  one  cud  is  the  beam  ur 
yard-roll  (n)  on  which  the  threads  of  the  warp  are  wound, 
passing  through  the  heald.  a  sort  of  comb  (/),  and  extend- 
ing to  the  cloth-beam  or  breast-roll  (HI)  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  loom.  Round  the  latter  the  fabric  is  rolled 
as  it  is  woven.  It  is  kept  tight  by  weights  suspended  from 
the  yard-roll  (A).  The  treadles  (</)  are  pressed  by  the  feet ; 
one  is  connected  with  the  harness  or  heddle  (?)  and  the 
other  with  h.  <j.  /'.  The  alternate  depression  and  elevation 
of  the  treadle  causes  a  corresponding  movement  in  the 
harness  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  harnesses  arc  each 
i  formed  of  two  horizontal  bars,  connected  by  many  small 
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cords  of  varying  lengths,  nml  united  l>y  a  rope  ami  ]iulley, 
an  tliat  the  depression  of  the  one  necessitates  the  elevation 
of  the  other.  Where  the  harnesses  nrc  intersected  liy  the 
warp  (n)  there  arc  loops  or  metallic  eyes.  Kuril  separate 
thread  is  passed  through  the  cords  of  one  or  other  of  the 
harnesses  in  regular  order,  so  that  the  alternate  warp- 
threads  go  through  the  loops  of  one  heddlf,  whilst  the  in- 
termediate threads  arc  passed  through  the  cords  of  the  one 
and  the  loops  of  the  other  harness.  When  the  treadle- 
action  lowers  one  harness,  all  the  warp-threads  passing 
through  its  loops  will  he  depressed,  whilst  the  other  har- 
ness, with  all  the  intermediate  threads,  will  by  the  same 
motion  he  raised,  thus  leaving  between  the  two  divisions 
a  space  for  the  passage  of  the  shuttle,  which  carries  the 
thread  of  the  weft.  As  soon  as  it  passes  the  action  is  re- 
versed. The  reed  («'),  sometimes  made  of  small  portions 
of  split  reed,  but  usually  of  flattened  wires,  drives  the 
threads  tightly  after  each  intersection.  The  wires  arc  fixed 
like  comb-teeth  in  a  frame  which  rests  upon  the  shuttle- 
race,  the  warp-thread  passing  through  the  interstices.  At 
the  top  is  a  cover  with  a  groove  along  its  lower  side,  known 
as  the  lay-cap.  The  weaver's  seat  (c),  being  hung  by  rounded 
ends,  accommodates  itself  to  the  various  movements  of  the 
body  required  by  the  various  operations  described.  The 
movement  of  the  batten  is  produced  by  the  hand  of  the 
weaver. 

Such  is  a  description  of  the  simplest  form  of  loom,  and 
the  highly  complex  machines  now  employed  arc  identical 
in  principle,  although  their  action  is  now  automatic  in  place 
of  depending  upon  human  motive-power.  The  first  sugges- 
tion of  a  power-loom  appears  to  be  one  contained  in  a  pa- 
per by  M.  do  Gennes,  an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Journal  den  Siirante  in  1678  (No.  xxvii.). 
It  was  quite  impracticable.  In  the  summer  of  1784,  Dr. 
ICdward  Cartwright  happened  to  meet  some  Manchester 
gentlemen,  who  remarked  that  when  Arkwright's  patent 
ran  out  there  would  not  be  sufficient  hands  to  weave  all 
the  cotton  that  would  be  spun.  Cartwright  replied  to  Ark- 
wright,  "  Wo  must  then  invent  a  weavingrmill."  This  the 
"practical"  men  declared  impossible.  The  subject  recurred 
to  Cartwright's  mind.  He  had  never  seen  any  weaving  done, 
but  considering  that  "  there  could  only  bo  three  movements, 
which  were  to  follow  each  other  in  succession,"  there  would 
be  little  difficulty  in  producing  and  repeating  them.  He 
constructed  a  loom  which  did  produce  cloth :  although  "  the 
warp  was  placed  perpendicularly,  the  reed  fell  with  the 
weight  of  at  least  half  a  hundredweight,  and  the  springs 
which  threw  the  shuttle  were  strong  enough  to  have  thrown 
a  Congrevo  rocket."  When  he  had  obtained  a  patent  and 
seen  weaving  he  was  astonished  at  the  greater  ease  of  the 
usual  operations.  The  details  of  the  power-loom  were  mod- 
ified in  his  successive  patents,  but  the  principle  has  re- 
mained unchanged  until  now.  Ninety  years  of  mechanical 
ingenuity  have  been  expended  upon  the  perfection  of  this 
machine,  and  the  number  of  patents  for  its  improvement 
is  truly  marvellous.  One  great  difference  between  the  hand- 
loom  and  the  power-loom  is  the  mechanical  arrangement 
by  which  the  shuttle  is  thrown  in  the  latter.  At  each  side 
of  the  loom,  and  in  a  line  with  the  shed,  is  a  groove.  Along 
these  shuttle-race*  the  shuttle  flashes,  impelled  by  a  leather 
and  strap  arrangement  acting  on  the  principle  of  a  sling. 
The  warp  unwinding  from  a  beam  passes  round  a  roller 
above  it,  passes  through  the  two  leaves  of  the  heddles,  thus 
forming  the  sited  through  which  the  shuttle  flics,  the  weft 
is  then  pressed  up  by  the  batten,  and  the  finished  cloth 
results. 

In  weaving  figured  fabrics  two  persons  were  formerly 
necessary.  In  1779,  William  Cheape  patented  a  mechanical 
"draw-boy,"  as  the  assistant  was  called.  This,  with  sun- 
dry improvements,  continued  in  use  until  it  was  superseded 
by  the  famous  Jacquard  machine.  Joseph  Marie  Jacquard 
was  a  native  of  Lyons,  the  son  of  a  weaver,  but  following 
the  trade  of  a  straw-hat  maker.  Having  heard  of  the  pre- 
mium offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  machine  to  weave 
nets,  he  conceived  the  possibility  of  earning  it.  He  pro- 
duced a  machine-made  net,  but  not  meeting  with  any  en- 
couragement from  his  fellow-citizens,  he  threw  the  project 
aside  and  gave  the  net  to  a  friend.  By  some  means  it  got 
to  the  hands  of  the  authorities  in  Paris,  and  when  Jacquard 
himself  had  forgotten  the  matter  he  was  required  by  the 
prefect  of  the  department  to  make  a  net-weaving  machine. 
When  it  reached  Paris  the  emperor  ordered  the  inventor's 
nrrest,  which  was  done  so  suddenly  that  he  was  not  allowed 
to  go  home  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  He  was  placed  in 
the  Conservatoire  des  Artg,  and  reconstructed  the  machine 
in  the  presence  of  inspectors.  He  was  presented  to  Napo- 
leon, who  put  the  characteristic  question  :  "  Arc  you  the 
man  who  pretends  to  do  what  God  Almighty  cannot  do — 
to  tic  a  knot  in  a  stretched  string?"  Ho  was  then  shown 
Vaucanson's  loom,  on  which  from  20,000  to  30,000  francs 
had  been  expended  for  making  fabrics  for  Bonaparte's  use. 


He  determined  to  achieve  the  object  of  this  complicated 
machine  by  a  simpler  process,  and  the  result  was  the  Jac- 
quard frame.  The  silk-weavers  of  Lyons  were  indignant 
with  him  for  contriving  a  labor-saving  apparatus;  he  was 
thriee  exposed  to  the  danger  of  assassination  ;  the  Cun>ci! 
ilcs  I'rndhommes  broke  np  his  loom  in  the  public  square, 
in  the  same  phire  where  his  statue'  now  stands.  His  pnti-nt- 
rights  were  purchased  by  a  municipal  pension  authori/.ed 
by  the  emperor,  who  also  decorated  him  with  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  There  are  varying  versions  of  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career  as  an  inventor,  some  attributing 
to  Carnot  the  phrase  about  tying  a  knot  in  a  stretched 
string. 

The  Jacqnard  frame  can  be  adapted  to  nearly  all  looms, 
its  object  being  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  warp-threads 
which  produce  the  pattern.  Although  the  principle  is 
beautifully  simple,  the  arrangements  lor  carrying  it,  into 
practice  depend  on  delicate  mechanical  adjustments  which 
bewilder  the  eye  of  the  uninitiated.  The  warp-threads  arc 
passed  through  loops  in  the  lifting-threads,  so  as  to  be 
raised  by  the  action  of  the  treadles  upon  the  lifting-bars. 
This  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  common  weaving,  but  in  the 
Jacqinml  apparatus  the  lifting-threads  hang  on  wires  ter- 
minating in  a  hook.  In  the  ordinary  course  this  hook 
catches  upon  a  projection  on  the  lifting-bar,  but  fails  to  do 
so  if  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Each  wire  passes 
through  a  horizontal  needle  at  right  angles;  the  needle  is 
furnished  with  a  loop  for  this  purpose.  It  moves  freely 
through  at  one  side,  and  at  the  other  extremity  is  looped 
on  to  another  rod  ending  in  a  spring-box.  When  pushed 
back  into  this  box,  it  presses  upon  a  spiral  spring,  which 
restores  it  to  its  former  position  immediately  the  pressure 
ceases.  When  pressure  is  exerted  upon  any  wire  it  is  thrown 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  so  fails  to  catch  upon  the  pro- 
jection in  the  lifting-bar ;  the  wires  not  so  acted  upon  reach 
the  bar,  drawing  the  threads  of  the  warp  attached  to  them. 
It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  by  regulating  the  pressure 
upon  the  horizontal  needles  any  variation  of  thread  can  be 
effected.  For  this  purpose  a  square  roller  is  used,  with  its 
four  sides  pierced  with  holes  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  threads  in  the  warp,  in  the  same  way  as  the  wires  and 
needles.  A  row  of  needles  fit  into  a  row  of  perforations, 
and  each  row  of  the  latter  is  brought  in  succession  against 
the  needles  by  a  motion  received  from  the  machinery.  In 
the  ordinary  course  the  simple  effect  would  he  that  all  the 
wires  would  act.  and  all  the  warp-threads  be  hooked  upon  the 
projections  in  the  bar.  In  order  to  produce  the  variations 
in  the  arrangement  of  threads  required  for  the  production 
of  the  pattern,  this  roller  is  masked  with  what  are  known 
as  pattern-cards.  These  are  perforated  in  accordance  with 
the  desired  pattern,  the  holes,  where  there  are  any,  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  rollers  they  cover.  Where 
not  perforated  the  card  resists  the  action  of  the  needle, 
pressing  it  back  upon  the  spring,  and  so  throwing  the  lift- 
ing-bar out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  preventing  the  lifting 
of  the  warp-thread  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  cards  are 
looped  together  at  the  corners,  and  act  as  an  endless  chain, 
their  perforations  indicating  the  pattern. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Jacquard  has  been  improved  by 
Vincenzi  of  Modena,  who,  in  addition  to  a  great  saving  of 
bulk,  has  rendered  the  needle-action  so  delicate  that  in 
place  of  thick  cardboard  for  the  pattern-card,  paper  can  be 
used,  and  thus  a  pattern  can  bo  reproduced  without  extra 
trouble.  It  was  thought  Signor  Bonelli's  electric  loom 
would  displace  the  Jacquard,  but  that  beautiful  piece  of 
mechanism  has  not  yet  come  into  much  practical  use.  The 
pneumatic  loom  (Harrison)  is  intended  to  lessen  the  waste 
of  power  caused  by  the  shock  of  throwing  the  shuttle.  In 
place  of  the  picker  a  jet  of  compressed  air  is  discharged 
from  the  shuttle-box  on  to  the  end  of  the  shuttle  at  each 
stroke.  There  are  many  minor  annoyances  which  the  ap- 
plication of  graduated  air-pressure  is  expected  to  obviate. 
(For  descriptions  of  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  looms 
the  Abridgment  of  Specification*  of  Patents  (English)  re- 
lating to  Wearlntj  should  be  consulted.)  W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

liOO'mis  (ELIAS),  I.L.It.,  b.  in  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  in 
Aug.,  1811;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1830;  was  for 
several  years  tutor  in  that  institution  (1833-36) ;  made  im- 
portant researches  in  astronomy,  magnetism,  and  meteor- 
ology, both  in  the  V .  8.  and  at  Paris,  where  he  resided  in 
1830-37,  attending  lectures;  became  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  Western  Reserve  College  1837,  called  to 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  1844.  and  to 
Yale  College  I860.  He  has  made  many  contributions  to 
the  exact  sciences,  most  of  which  were  communicated  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  and  to  the  American  Jonr- 
nal  nf  Science,  and  published  a  series  of  textbooks  in  the 
higher  mathematics,  comprising  Plane  and  Spktrical  7ViV>- 
nnmi-trt/  (1848),  Recent  Pi-oijreHii  of  AltronOHW  (1850  and 
1856),  Analytical  Geometry  anil  I'alrulu*  (1851).  Element* 
of  Alijebra  (1851),  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Conic  Sec- 
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ti'ni*  (1851),  Tablet  of  Liiynrithmi  (1355).  tfatnral  I'lillia- 
oplii/  (1858),  Practical  Attmxomy  (l&bi),  Elemtntiof  Arith- 
mttic  lisi;:;i,  Ti-miiw  '>n  Meteorology  MSI;*].  El,m,-tit*  <,f 
AntroHiimy  (186'J),  and  a  genealogical  work,  The  Descend- 
ant* <>f  Jufu'ph  Lav/iti*  ( 1S7UJ. 

Loomis  (Gen.  GrsTAvrs),  b.  at  Thetford,  Vt..  Sept.  23, 
KX'.I;  graduated  from  the;  1".  S.  Military  Academy  in  Isll  ; 
entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillerists,  anil 
aflcr  a  service  of  two  years  in  garrison  in  New  York  harbor 
was  ordered  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  ami  was  engaged  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  George,  U.  C.,  May  27,  Is  13,  and  made 
p:'i-'iner  at  the  surprise  of  Fort  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  I)ec.  19, 
1SI3.  Subsequently  to  the  close  of  the  war  he  served  on  the 
varied  duty  of  an  artillery,  infantry,  and  staff  officer,  rind 
in  all  sections  of  the  country — in  Texas  and  Florida  against 
hos'ile  Imlruis:  on  similar  duty  on  the  Western  frontier; 
in  command  of  department  ami  on  quartermaster,  ordnance, 
and  coast  survey  duty  ;  transferred  to  the  infantry  as  cap- 
tain 1st  Regiment  in  1821,  he  was  successively  promoted 
to  be  colonel  5th  Infantry  in  IS'il.  During  the  civil  war 
he  served  on  court-martial  and  recruiting  duty,  and  as 
niii-lering  officer;  retired  from  active  service  June  1,  l>!!3  ; 
brevet  brigadier  ircneral  Mar.  13,  1865.  D.  at  Stratford, 
Conn.,  Mar.  5,  1872. 

l.iiMinis  (.TI-STIN  ROI.PH),  LL.D.,  b.  Aug.  10,  1810,  at 
P.,'nuington.  Wyoming  co..  N.  Y.  ;  graduated  at  Brown 
I'nh ersil v  IS.'Io;  prof-.-Mn-  of  natural  sciences  in  Colby 
1  'niversity  (  Waterville.  Me-.;  I  s:;r,-.v_>,  ;Uid  held  the  same 
p.'-ition  in  th:1  university  at  Lewisburg,  Pa..  I  *.">:', -,">8,  since 
wliich  time  he  has  been  president.  Author  of  Element*  of 
(1,  ,/,,./>/  and  AVr//i.  ,tt»  <>r'  Physiology, 

Loon,  or  Great  Northern  Diver,  the  r,,,Vm/,i/» 
<//*.  a  swimming  bird  of  the  family  ( 'o  I  vin  hi  die.  found 
in  both  hemispheres.  It  is  a  large  solitary  bird,  '.\'l  inches 
long,  very  clillieult  to  shoot.  It  is  a  fine  diver,  perfectly  at 
li  .  Be  in  HIT  DC  Mtar,  but  by  no  means  so  on  the  land.  Its 
loud  startling  cry  is  a  very  familiar  sound  in  the  woods  of 
North  America. 

Loo'ney,  tp.  of  Polk  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  1750. 

Looney'.s  Tavern,  tp.  of  Winston  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  222. 

Lo'pes,  or  Lope/.  •'.  about    i:;-u,  in   Por- 

tugal, was  in. iik'  chief  aivlmist  of  the  kingdom  by  King 
]>>m  Joao  1.,  and  demoted  his  life  to  the  collection  rind 
study  of  materials  for  tin-  history  of  his  country  and  the 
composition  of  chronicles  of  several  of  her  kings.  Like 

-art,  he  also  personally  visited  the  scenes  of  ' 
an  1  of  other  important  events,  ami  conferred  much  with 
eminent  soldiers  and  statesmen  who  had  participated 
in  the  wars  and  other  public  affairs  of  Portugal.  The 
chronicles  of  Lopes  possess  great  literary  mid  critical  value, 
an  1  are  probably  surpassed  in  merit  by  no  historical  works 
of  the  century  in  which  they  were  written.  T he  field  of 
i  ami  the  period  of  tim  i  by  the  narratives 

of  Lopes  are  narrower  than  those  covered  by  the  immortal 
work  of  Froissart ;  aud  doubtless  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  much  greater  accuracy  of  Lopes  in  point  of  date, 
di  t.iil.  mi'l  n i ii'u.lnii'  circumstances.  The  style  of  Lopos 
is  generally  less  picturesque  than  that  of  Froissart,  but  in 
"some  cases — as,  for  instance,  in  the  description  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Aljubarota,  known  in  Portuguese  history  as  " the 
battle,"  fought  in  the  year  1386  on  ground  which  is  now 
the  site  of  the  renowned  monastery  and  church  of  Batalha 
— the  Portuguese  writer  has  a  decided  superiority  over  the 
French  chronicler.  Lopes  is  always  animated  with  a  pa- 
triotism which  much  enlivens  his  annals,  but  is  altogether 
wa.iring  in  the  6ei-cbr*r  Froissart,  who  is  never  quite 
French  or  quite  English.  The  works  of  Lopes  are — 
Cfironica  do  Setihar  Rei  Utjm  /'fdro  /.;  C/ti-tini<-<i  >l"  S>  u/c/r 
Jici  Dtjm  Fernando,  both  printed  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Collee^ao 
//,•  Lirni*  liti-diliit  de  Hiitorin  I'orturjiwzn  (Lisbon,  1816), 
and  the  very  rare  and  important  C/ironica  del  Rey  Dmn 
J-inn  I.  (Lisbon,  1644.  2  parts,  folio),  with  a  third  part  or 
continuation  by  Gomes  Eannes  d'A/nrara. 

GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Lo'pez  (CAHLOS  AXTOXIO),  b.  at  Asuncion,  Paraguay, 
Nor.  4,  1790:  was  educated  at  the  ecclesiastical  seminary 
of  that  city,  and  became  better  versed  in  civil  and  canon 
law  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  To  escape  persecution 
by  the  dictator,  Dr.  Francia,  he  resided  many  years  in  an 
i  I.  'ire  village;  returned  to  Asuncion  on  the  death  of 
Francia  in  Sept.,  1840;  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
military  junta  then  in  power;  was  elected  one  of  the  two 
consuls  in  Isll  :  president  for  ten  years  in  1844;  re-elected 
for  three  years  in  1854,  and  again  for  ten  years  in  1857, 
with  power  to  appoint  a  successor  by  will.  He  governed 
d,  >;>otically,  convoking  a  congress  only  at  intervals  of 
many  years,  and  allowing  it  liberty  only  to  sanction  his 
(•'licts.  He  opened  the  country  to  foreign  commerce,  con- 
structed a  railway,  sent  a  considerable  number  of  Para- 


guayan youth  to  Europe  for  education,  especially  in  me- 
chanics, provided  abundant  war-material,  bought  several 
steamers  as  the  foundation  of  a  navy,  levied  aud  maintained 
under  strict  discipline  a  considerable  army,  built  an  arsenal, 
foundries,  and  fortifications,  asserted  a  government  monop- 
oly for  tobacco  and  //'•>•/*«  mfttf,  the  most  important  products 
of  the  country,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish 
a  French  colony  in  the  Grand  Chaco,  made  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  engaged  in  desultory  warfare  with  the  dic- 
tator Rosas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  was  involved  in  diplomatic 
controversies  with  France,  England,  Brazil,  and  the  U.  S., 
narrowly  escaping  hostilities  with  the  three  latter  powers, 
and  successfully  labored  for  the  material  prosperity  of  Par- 
aguay, bequeathing  his  power  to  his  son,  Francisco  Solano, 
on  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Asuncion  Sept.  10,  1802. 

Lopez  I  Ki:  KvriM'o  SOI.ANO),  b.  near  Asuncion,  Para- 
guay. July  1M.  is'JG  or  1827,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Carlos 
Antonio  Lopez,  president  of  Paraguay  from  1841  to  I  Mil.'. 
Though  his  early  education  during  the  dictatorship  of 
l''r;meia  h:id  been  almost  entirely  neglected,  Francisco  was 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  made  gem-nil  and  cimimandcr- 
in-chief  of  the  Paraguayan  army,  then  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  dictator  Rosas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  independence  of  Paraguay  or  to  con- 
cede the  li^ht  of  navigation  on  the  Parana.  Young  Lopez 
spent  some  months  in  the  Argentine  province  of  Corrientcs, 
thru  in  rebellion  against  Rosas,  and  probably  derived  some 
rudimentary  ideas  about  war  from  his  Mentor,  the  Argen- 
tine general  I'u/..  though  be  saw  no  actual  engagements. 
Returning  to  A-iinrinn  in  the  1'ollowing  year,  lie  was  suc- 
ly  entrusted  by  his  father  with  all  ihe  more  import- 
ant offices  of  the  state,  with  a  view  to  prepare  the  way  for 
his  succession  to  the  presidency.  In  ISbS  he  was  sent  to 
Europe,  aei-redited  as  minister  to  the  courts  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Turin  for  the  ratification  of  treaties  concluded 
the  pre\  ii>ns  y.ir,  ;ui<l  >pi-nt  eighteen  months  in  European 
capitals,  attended  by  a  suite  of  forty  persons.  He  engaged 
the  .-erviees  of  numerous  engineers,  bought  steamers,  con- 
tracted for  the  building  of  a  railroad  and  the  establishment 
of  a  French  colony,  and  purchased  large  quantities  of  arms 
and  materials  of  war.  lie  al;-o  aeijiiired  some  knowledge 
of  French  and  of  the  condition  of  European  atl'airs,  and 
made  tin-  acquaintance  of  the  cdebniN'd  Madame  L^ neh. 
who  followed  him  to  Paraguay,  bei-;nm-  his  mi.-tn-.-s,  o-nd 
had  an  important  influence  upon  his  later  career.  In  1  >;">,">, 
Lopez  became  minister  of  war  under  his  father,  und  tho 
->ve  difficulties  with  the  I".  S.,  England,  Eunice,  and 
Brazil  (see  PAKAcr AY)  stimulated  his  already  lonm-d  reso- 
lution to  make  Paraguay  a  military  power  which  nt  a 
future  time  should  humble  the  sum. unding  count  nes,  wrest 
from  them  their  frontier  provinces,  and  perhaps  lay  tho 
foundations  of  a  vast  inland  empire.  In  iMiii.  on  the  death 
of  his  father  (Sept.  10),  Lopei  assumed  the  executive  power 
by  virtue  of  a  nomination  us  vice-president  m.ide  in  tho 
will  of  the  former,  according  to  a  singular  power  previously 
conferred  upon  him,  and  convoked  a  congress  by  which  he 
was  elected  (Oct.  16)  president  for  ten  years.  He  now 
hastened  his  preparations  for  war,  secretly  procuring  from 
Europe  immense  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  ;  and  in 
Sept.,  isi'.l.  believing  himself  ready  for  the  struggle,  availed 
himself  of  the  fact  of  Brazilian  intervention  in  a  civil  war 
then  existing  in  Uruguay  to  declare  himself  the  protector 
of  the  "equilibrium"  of  the  La  Plata  regions,  lie  sum- 
moned Brazil  to  abstain  from  the;  hostilities  already  com- 
menced in  Uruguay,  and  as  that  empire  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  his  challenge,  he  inaugurated  hostilities  in  Nov., 
1864,  by  seizing  treacherously  and  without  warning  in  the 
port  of  Asuncion  a  Brazilian  merchant-steamer,  which  in 
conformity  with  treaty-right  was  on  its  way  to  Matto 
Grosso,  conveying  tin-  president  of  that  province,  who  with 
his  suite  was  thrown  into  a  prison  from  which  none  of  them 
ever  emerged.  In  the  following  month,  before  new  s  of  this 
proceeding  could  reach  Brazil,  Lopez  sent  a  force  to  occupy 
the  vast  province  of  Matto  (Jrosso,  situated  to  the  N.  of 
Paraguay,  and  early  in  the  following  year  despatched  an- 
other large  force  across  the  Argentine  territory  into  tho 
southern  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The 
refusal  of  the  Argentine  government  to  consent  to  this  pas- 
[  sage  of  troops  afforded  Lopez  a  pretext  for  hostilities 
against  that  country.  Hastily  summoning  a  "congress" 
composed  of  his  own  nominees,  in  Mar.,  1SG5,  Lopez  pro- 
cured therefrom  the  ratification  of  his  previous  acts,  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  against  Brazil  and  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  the  military  grade  of  marshal  for  himself, 
with  extraordinary  war-powers.  The  Argentine  merchant- 
steamers  in  port  were  detained  and  subsequently  confis- 
cated, and  an  expedition  was  sent  to  the  Argentine  prov- 
ince of  Corrientes  which  seized  the  capital  and  two  men-of- 
war  (Apr.  14)  before  the  declaration  could  be  known  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  On  May  1  a  triple  alliance  against  Para- 
guay, offensive  and  defensive,  between  Brazil,  the  Argcn- 
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tine  Republic,  and  Uruguay  was  signed  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  a  war  of  gigantic  proportions  for  South  America  was 
thenceforward  carried  on  for  five  years.  (For  the  outline 
of  the  military  operations  reference  must  be  made  to  the 
article  PAIIACTAV.)  Early  in  IMJfi the  allies  had  recovered 
their  own  provinces  and  invaded  Paraguay,  where  they 
were  kept  at  bay  for  years  before  the  fortifications  of 
Humaitn,  Ti'bieuari,  and  Angostura,  until  nearly  the  whole 
male  population  of  Paraguay  had  been  impressed  into 
military  service  and  had  perished  in  the  trenches  or  by 
famine  and  pestilence.  Lopee  possessed  no  knowledge  of 
military  science  ;  he  was  even  deficient  in  personal  courage, 
and  never  participated  in  a  battle  but  from  a  safe  distance ; 
through  the  employment  of  a  vast  system  of  terrorism  and 
espionage  he  coerced  a  reluctant  people  to  sacrifice  itself 
for  his  ambition.  Always  cruel,  unscrupulous,  passionate, 
and  morbidly  suspicious,  his  evil  qualities  were  stimulated 
by  a  long  succession  of  military  failures,  by  the  ruin  of  his 
ambitious  hopes,  the  certainty  of  impending  downfall,  and 
by  increasing  habits  of  intemperance,  until  in  18(>8  they 
culminated  in  the  arrest,  torture,  and  execution  of  several 
hundreds  of  Paraguayans  and  foreigners  on  an  absurd 
charge  of  conspiracy  against  his  government  and  life. 
From  July  to  Dec.,  1868,  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  the 
execution  of  new  batches  of  prisoners  in  his  camp,  among 
whom  were  included  all  his  brothers,  brothers-in-law,  cabi- 
net ministers,  judges  and  prefects,  and  nine-tenths  of  the 
civil  employes  of  every  grade.  The  bishops  and  priesthood 
shared  a  similar  fate,  as  did  most  of  the  higher  military 
officers,  and  more  than  200  foreigners,  embracing  all  except 
about  a  score,  whose  services  in  various  capacities  were  in- 
dispensable. Several  members  of  the  scanty  diplomatic 
and  consular  corps  were  among  these  victims ;  the  minis- 
ter-resident of  the  U.  S.,  Hon.  Charles  A.  Washburn,  was 
charged  with  complicity  with  the  alleged  treasonable  plot, 
and  only  escaped  with  his  life  by  the  opportune  arrival  of 
the  U.  S.  gunboat  Wasp,  which  came  to  take  him  away,  ho 
having  resigned  his  office  some  months  before.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  American  legation  were  seized  in  the  streets  of 
Asuncion,  Sept.  10,  1808,  while  on  their  way  with  the  min- 
ister to  embark  for  the  U,  S.,  and  subjected  for  three  months 
to  the  same  system  of  starvation  and  torture  as  their  more 
hapless  companions,  until  in  December  of  the  same  year 
they  were  surrendered  to  the  squadron  commanded  by 
Admiral  Charles  H.  Davis.  Driven  by  successive  defeats 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  Paraguay,  his  forces  being  re- 
duced to  a  few  squadrons,  Lopez  was  surprised  and  killed 
by  a  Brazilian  force  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aquidaban, 
Apr.  1,  1870,  along  with  his  oldest  son,  a  boy  of  sixteen 
years,  who  ranked  as  a  colonel.  He  was  buried  near  the  i 
spot,  and  Mrs.  Lynch  was  allowed  to  go  to  Europe  with  her 
children.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Lopez  (Gen.  NARCiso),b.  in  Venezuela  in  1799;  entered 
the  military  service  of  Spain  at  an  early  age;  was  engaged 
in  the  war  against  the  independence  of  his  native  country, 
attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1822;  settled  in  Cuba  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Spanish  army  from  Venezuela ;  en- 
gaged in  military  operations  against  the  Carlists  in  North- 
ern Spain,  and  became  governor  of  Madrid  and  senator 
for  Seville,  but  resigned  those  posts  in  consequence  of  the 
illiberal  policy  of  the  court  towards  Cuba.  Returning  to 
Cuba,  he  became  an  exile,  and  led  three  filibustering  ex- 

?  editions  to  Cuba  from  American  ports  in  1849,  1850,  and 
S.>I,  all  of  which  were  unsuccessful,  the  last  resulting  in 
his  capture  and  execution  by  the  yarrote  in  Havana  Sept. 
1,  1851. 

Lophi'odon  [Gr.  A<#os,  "crest,"  and  oSo«,  "tooth"], 
an  extinct  genus  of  Tertiary  mammals,  first  described  by 
Cuvier  from  remains  occurring  in  the  Eocene  of  France. 
These  animals  were  allied  to  the  tapir.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  structure  of  the  true  molars  or  grinding 
teeth,  which  have  their  crowns  crossed  transversely  by  two 
crests  or  ridges  of  dentine  covered  with  a  layer  of  enamel. 
The  last  lower  molar  has  also  a  small  posterior  lobe.  The 
premolars  are  more  simple  in  structure,  and  compressed, 
resembling  the  first  premolar  of  the  tapir.  The  upper 
molars  also  resemble  those  of  the  tapir,  but  approach  in 
some  respects  those  of  the  rhinoceros.  The  diastema  or 
toothless  interval  between  the  canine  and  molar  teeth 
was  much  shorter  than  in  the  tapir.  Several  species  of 
Liiiiliiiitlmi  are  described  from  the  Eocene  of  France  and 
England,  but  little  is  really  known  of  the  skull  or  skel- 
eton. The  species  of  tapiroid  mammals  formerly  referred  ! 
to  this  genus  from  the  early  Tertiary  deposits  of  America 
are  now  regarded  as  belonging  to  other  genera,  and  no 
true  Laphiudon  is  yet  certainly  known  from  this  country. 

0.  C.  MARSH. 

IiOphobranchii.     Sec  ArpKxmx. 

Lo'i|iint.  the  Eri<>u»tryn  J>ip»nica,  a  handsome  fruit- 
bearing  shrub  of  the  order  Rosoceac,  a  native  of  Japan, 
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cultivated  in  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Its  fruit  is  very  early, 
has  a  bright  yellow  color,  a  pleasant  flavor,  and  is  as  large 
as  a  gooseberry. 

l.ornin',  county  of  Ohio,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Erie. 
It  has  a  level,  fertile  surface  of  clay  loam.     Live-stock, 
grain,  fruit,  wool,  hay,  butter,  and  cheese  are  leading  prod- 
ucts.    Among  the  manufactures  are  cheese,  lumber,  car- 
riages, clothing,  harnesses,  furniture,  and  metallic  wares. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the    Lake    Shore    and    Tusoarawas   Valley,  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo,  and  the  Cleveland   Columbus  and 
Cincinnati  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Elyria.     Pop.  .'Ml,308. 
Loraine,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  111.     Pop.  577. 
I, oniinc  (Sir  LAMBTO.V),  BART.,  b.  in  England  Nov.  17, 
1838:  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  (which  dates  from  1664) 
July  11,  1852.    In  18B8  he  attained  the  rank  of  commander 
in  the  British  navy,  and  in  187.',  while  in  command  of  the 
Niobc  steam-sloop,  gallantly  rescued  the  survivors  of  the 
Vii'fiiit'uiH  affair,  while  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Cuba. 
Lor'amie,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  0.     Pop.  1707. 
l.o'ran.  post-tp.  of  Stephenson  co.,  III.     Pop.  1200. 
Lo'rance,  tp.  of  Bollinger  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2872. 
Lor'ca  [anc.  Etiocroca  or  //orc«m],  city  of  Spain,  prov- 
ince of  JIurcia,  on  the  Sangonoro,  is  an  old  but  well-built  and 
prospering  place,  situated  among  beautiful  surroundings, 
and  containing  several  interesting  buildiugs,  among  which 
is  a  Moorish  castle.     In  the  vicinity  are  important  lead- 
mines,  and  large  manufactures  of  soap,  dyestuffs,  leather, 
and  paper  are  carried  on.     Pop.  40,000. 

Lord  (ELEAZAR),  LL.D.,  b.  (it  Franklin,  Conn.,  Sept. 
9,  1788;  studied  at  Andover,  Mass.:  removed  in  1809  to 
Xew  York;  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1812; 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Education  Society, 
the  New  York  Sunday-school  Union  (of  which  he  was  cor- 
responding secretary  1818-26  and  president  1826—36),  and 
of  various  home  and  foreign  missionary  and  other  benevo- 
lent societies;  engaged  in  1818  in  banking;  founded  the 
Manhattan  Insurance  Co.,  and  was  its  president  1821-34; 
was  also  the  first  president  of  the  Erie  R.  R. ;  in  1836  re- 
moved to  Piermont,  N.  Y. ;  was  one  of  the  strongest  friends 
of  the  University  of  New  York,  and  aided  in  founding  the 
theological  seminaries  at  East  Windsor  (now  at  Hartford), 
Conn.,  and  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.  D.  at  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  Juno 
3, 1871 .  Among  his  works  are  Prineiplet  of  Currency  (1829), 
Geology  and  Scriptural  Cottmoyony  (1843),  and  several 
other  books,  mostly  theological;  also  republished  (1825) 
Lempriere's  Biographical  l)ictionary,  with  copious  addi- 
tions. 

Lord  (JoHx),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Deo. 
27,  1810;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1833,  and 
was  agent  of  the  American  Peace  Society;  afterwards 
preached  at  New  Marlboro',  Mass.,  and  Utica,  N.  Y.,  but 
subsequently  withdrew  from  his  pastorate  and  gave  him- 
self to  historical  study  and  lecturing.  Commencing  his 
career  in  England  and  Scotland,  he  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1846,  and  since  then  has  lectured  with  frequency  and 
success  upon  purely  historical  topics  in  most  of  the  larger 
Northern  cities  and  towns  of  the  U.  S. ;  has  published  his- 
torical works  and  schoolbooks,  but  his  literary  reputation 
will  rest  on  his  lectures,  some  sixty  of  which  have  been 
written  with  great  elaboration. 

Lord  (NATHAN),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  South  Berwick,  Me., 
Nov.  28,  1793 ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1809,  and 
at  Andover  Seminary  in  1815;  was  two  years  instructor  at 
Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. ;  was  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational church  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  1816-28,  and  president  of 
Dartmouth  College  1828-63.  He  published  several  pamph- 
lets, addresses,  reviews,  and  sermons,  two  of  which,  the  Let- 
ten  on  Slavery  (1854,  1855),  excited  much  comment  in  the 
North,  for  Dr.  Lord  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  that  in- 
stitution. D.  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Sept.  9,  1870. 

Lord's  Day,  a  name  for  the  first  day  of  the  week,  de- 
rived from  Rev.  i.  10.  The  rendering  "  Lord's  Day  "  is 
WyeliflVs  (1380).  In  all  of  the  editions  of  Luther's  New 
Testament  previous  to  bis  revision  of  1541  he  renders  Am 
Snntage,  and  Tyndale  (1526-34),  Coverdale  (1534),  Cran- 
mer  (1539),  follow  him,  and  translate  "on  a  Sondaye." 
The  ^thiopic  renders  it  "the  first  day."  The  word  «rvpiaxd? 
is  found  also  in  1  Cor.  xi.  20:  "the  Lord's  supper."  The 
day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  observed  in  the  apostolic 
times,  and  the  title  "  Lord's  Day  ''  is  applied  to  that  day  in 
Ignatius,  Irenseus,  the  Clementine  Constitutions,  and  Ter- 
tullian,  and  at  a  later  period  universally.  (Snicer,  Thtsau- 
rnt  Ecclftiant.  Ed.  Sec.,  1728,  ii.  184.  See  SABBATH  and 
SUNDAY.)  C.  P.  KRAUTH. 

Lords,  House  of.    See  PARLIAMENT. 
Lord's  Slipper.     See  EUCHARIST. 
Lords  'town ,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Trumbull  co.,  0.  Pop.  858. 
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Lore'lei,  The,  an  imposing  cliff  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ilhine,  half  a  mile  above  St.  Goar.  It  is  447  feet  high, 
and  is  now  penetrated  by  a  railway  tunuel.  At  its  foot  is 
a  whirlpool  and  a  famous  salmon-basin.  The  tradition  is 
that  a  cave  in  the  rock  is  the  abode  of  the  Lorelei,  a  wicked 
siren,  whose  beauty  and  sweet  song  attracted  hither  the 
boatmen,  whom  she  wrecked  in  the  whirlpool.  Here  is  a 
famous  echo,  sometimes  repeated  fifteen  times,  but  not  au- 
dible from  the  steamer. 

Lorencez,  de  (CHARLES  FERDINAND  Latrille),  COUNT, 
b.  in  France  May  23,  1814,  grandson  of  Marshal  Oudinot ; 
received  a  military  education  at  St.  Cyr ;  entered  the  army 
in  1832  ;  rose  to  a  colonelcy  in  Algeria;  was  made  brig- 
adier-general for  gallantry  at  the  first  assault  upon  the  I 
Malakoff  (June  11,  1855)  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  Jan., 
1S02,  was  sent  to  Mexico  in  command  of  the  French  army 
of  invasion;  was  made  general  of  division  Mar.  20;  com- 
menced hostilities  in  April  on  the  rupture  of  the  treaty  of 
Soledad  ;  occupied  Orizaba  Apr.  20;  forced  the  pass  of 
Aculcingo  Apr.  28,  and  marched  upon  Puebla,  where  he 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  an  attempt  to  carry  Forts 
Ouadalupe  and  Loreto:  retreated  to  Orizaba;  at  his  own 
request  was  recalled  to  France  in  Nov.,  1S62,  since  which 
time  he  has  not  figured  prominently  in  military  affairs. 

Lo'renz  (OrroKAiO.b.  at  Iglau,  Moravia,  in  1832;  stud- 
ied at  Vienna  in  IS51.  and  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  university  in  ISfil);  in  1*.">7  had  received  an 
appointment  in  the  office  of  the  secret  archives,  but  this 
position  he  had  to  give  up  in  1805,  on  account  of  some  in- 
discreet publications  against  the  cabinet  of  Bohnvrling. 
The  most  prominent  of  his  writings  are  Dri'tur'tir,  (tctirhiflitp 
in  13  iiinl  l.'t  .l.ihi-hnnili-rt  (2  voK.  Ifi0:l-07)  and  Gctchichte 
dci  Kluiits  (1871,  together  with  Soberer). 

Lore'to,  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona,  about 
20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Ancona.  The  chief  interest 
of  tins  place  is  the  magnificent  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of 
Loreto,  which  draws  hither  thousands  of  pilgrims  yearly. 
This  vast  building,  designed  by  lirauiiint.-,  N  s;iid  to  con- 
tain the  house  in  which  the  Holy  Family  dwelt  at  Naza- 
reth. According  to  the  legend,  this  humble  dwelling  was 
borne  through  the  air  by  angels,  who  would  not  leave  it  to 
he  desecrated  by  the  infidels,  and  deposited  lirstnear  l-'iumo 
on  the  Croatian  coast;  then,  after  several  other  translations, 
it  was  finally  set  down  at  Loreto.  This  last  removal,  it  is 
asserted,  took  place  on  May  2!).  1209,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Honiface  Vllf.  The  .S'unfn  I'-mn.  or  Holy  House,  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  Latin  cross  which  forms  the  interior  of 
the  church,  and  over  it  rises  an  octagonal  cupola  decorated 
with  exquisite  frescoes.  The  original  building,  of  reddish 
stone  and  consisting  of  a  single  square  room,  is  entirely 
encased  in  sculptured  marbles,  the  bas-reliefs  being  the 
work  of  some  of  Italy's  best  artists.  Rich  lamps  of  silver 
are  suspended  all  around  the  interior,  the  most  costly  hang- 
ing before  an  imago  of  the  Virgin  said  to  bo  carved  by  St. 
Luke  out  of  the  cedar-wood  of  Lebanon.  The  treasury  of 
this  sanctuary  is — ur  at  least  was — one  of  the  richest  in 
the  world,  but  it  was  heavily  drawn  upon  by  some  of  the 
popes,  especially  by  Pius  VI. ;  then  it  suffered  severely 
from  the  cupidity  of  the  French  during  the  Bonaparte  oc- 
cupation ;  and  more  recently,  if  common  report  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, those  who  should  bo  the  most  faithful  song  of  the 
Church  have  not  scrupled  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the 

Priceless  gems  which  were  once  its  pride.     Pop.  of  city  in 
874,  8083. 

Lore'to  Aprilti'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Teramo.  This  town  has  but  one  school  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  though  its  population  in  1874  was 
5568. 

Loreto,  Sisters  of,  or  "  Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot 
of  the  Cross,"  a  Catholic  religious  order  for  female?,  founded 
in  1812  in  Kentucky  by  Charles  Nerinckx  (1701-1824),  a 
priest,  have  many  establishments  in  the  Western  States, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  cause  of  education  and  the 
care  of  destitute  orphans. 

Lorette',  post-v.  of  Quebec  co.,  Canada,  9  miles  from 
Quebec,  is  a  beautiful  place,  resorted  to  for  the  view  of  its 
waterfall,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  paper  and  flour. 
The  inhabitants  are  partly  Huron  Indians.  At  this  place 
arc  waterworks  for  the  supply  of  Quebec.  Pop.  about  1200. 

Loret'tO,  post-v.  of  Marion  co.,  Ky.,  57  miles  from 
Louisville,  near  the  Knoxville  branch  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  R.  R.  Pop.  42. 

.  LorettO,  post  h.  of  Alleghany  tp.,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa.,  6 
milos  E.  N.  E.  of  Ebensburg,  is  the  seat  of  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege, Roman  Catholic. 

Lorica'ta  [Lat.  lorica,  "cuirass"],  a  term  applied  to 
those  reptiles  which  are  "  loricated  "  or  furnished  with  a 
coat  of  mail,  formed  by  an  epidermal  exoskelcton  of  bony 
scales,  as  in  the  crocodiles,  or  of  bony  plates,  as  in  the  Che- 


lonians.     The  term  is,  however,  generally  used  in  reference 
to  the  Crocodilians. 

Lorient',  or  L'Orient,  town  of  France,  department 
of  Morbihan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seorf,  in  the  Day  of  Bis- 
cay, was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  French  East  India  Company,  whence  its  name,  Port 
de  1'Orient,  and  had  an  immense  trade,  which,  however,  has 
declined.  In  1770  it  was  made  one  of  the  four  stations  of 
the  French  navy,  and  has  a  capacious  and  safe  harbor  lined 
with  handsome  quays,  and  protected  with  strong  fortifica- 
tions at  its  entrance.  Its  dockyards  and  arsenals  are  ex- 
tensive, and  its  manufactures  of  all  kinds  of  naval  equip- 
ments are  very  important.  Pop.  35,402. 

L'Orignal',  cap.  of  Prescott  co.,  Ont..  Canada,  on  the 
Ontario  River,  59  miles  E.  of  Ottawa,  has  1  weekly  paper. 
Pop.  about  800. 

Lor'ikcet,  a  name  applied  to  the  very  numerous  spe- 
cies of  parrots  of  Australia  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  he- 
longing  to  the  genus  Triehngloiiut,  and  having  the  tongue 
covered  with  bristly  hairs,  with  which  the  birds  collect 
honey  from  flowers.  They  are  showy  birds  and  fly  in 
great  flocks,  sometimes  containing  more  than  a  thousand 
birds. 

Lo'ring  (CHARLES  GREF.I.EY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  2,  1794;  graduated  at.  Harvard  in  IS] 2:  was 
for  many  years  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Boston;  was  IS57- 
67  actuary  of  the  Hospital  Life  and  Trust  Co.;  author  of 
tfrutrtil  Relatiotu  n/  the  U.  N.  and  E»ijliiad  ( 1 863)  and  a 
Life  "/'  Willinm  Sinn/in  ( 1S(H),  besides  published  addresses, 
etc.  D.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Oct.  S,  lsii7. 

Loring  (FREDERICK  W.),  b.  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  in 
1840;  studied  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover  ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1870,  and  made  a  brilliant  dfktit  as 
an  author  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic,  OI<1  <nnl  \cn\  F.rrry 
Sittni-daif,  the  InfffjiruJntt,  and  Afij/iftoiiH'  Joitnmf.  His 
verses  and  serial  stories  were  of  unusual  promise,  and  a 
novel,  Two  CuUcije  /Y/eiicA,  displayed  high  powers.  Join- 
ing the  party  of  Lieut.  Wheeler  for  the  exploration  of  Ari- 
zona in  the  capacity  of  literary  correspondent,  lie  was  mur- 
dered by  the  Indians  near  Wickeuburg,  Arizona,  Nov.  5, 
1871. 

Loring  (GEOROE  BAILEY),  M.  D.,  b.  at  North  Andovcr, 
Mass.,  Nov.  8,  1817:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1W, 
and  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School  1S-42  ;  was  physician  to 
the  Chelsea  Marino  Hospital  for  some  years;  has  devoted 
hitnselt'  since  l*.")0  entirely  to  scientific  agriculture  and  the 
pursuits  of  public  life,  being  almost  constantly  occupied  in 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  speeches,  lectures,  and  occa- 
sional addresses  upon  political,  historical,  scientific,  educa- 
tional, and  agricultural  topics,  and  the  writing  of  reports 
and  essays  on  similar  subjects.  He  took  up  his  residence 
at  Salem;  represented  that  city  for  several  terms  in  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  representatives  and  senate;  was 
for  three  years  president  of  the  latter  body,  and  for  ninny 
years  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  was 
a  memher  of  the  Republican  national  conventions  of  18C8 
and  1872.  Dr.  Loring  enjoys  a  wide  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  has  been  frequently  invited  to  deliver  addresses 
upon  memorial  occasions,  as  at  the  dedication  of  memorial 
talilcts  at  Bolton,  Mass.  (1866),  at  the  bi-centennial  anni- 
versaries of  the  settlement  of  Ihinstablc  (1S7:!),  and  of 
Shcrborn  (1874),  of  the  massacre  at  Swanzey  by  King 
Philip  (1875),  and  the  centennial  of  the  resistance  to  the 
British  at  the  North  Bridge,  Salem  (1875).  Among  his 
speeches  in  the  Massachusetts  senate,  that  on  scientific 
education  in  behalf  of  Prof.  Agassiz  (1873),  that  in  defence 
of  Senator  Sumner's  position  on  the  "regimental  colors 
question  "  ( 1874),  and  that  on  the  railway  policy  of  Massa- 
chusetts (1874),  were  published  in  pamphlet  form.  An 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  scientific  course  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute,  New  York,  1870,  was  widely  copied.  He 
has  contributed  largely  to  Flint's  Agricultural  neporftj  to 
Murray's  work  On  the  Horse,  and  is  now  (1S75)  engaged 
upon  a  serial  for  the  lloston  <il»l>f,  called  The  Farmyard 
Club  of  Gotham,  dealing  with  New  Englnnd  life  and  modes 
of  thought.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Loring  (Gen.  WILLIAM  W.),  b.  in  North  Carolina  about 
1815;  entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  second  lieutenant  in  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  served 
in  the  Florida  war  1835-42:  became  captain  of  mounted 
rifles  1S4G,  major  in  Feb.,  1847:  commanded  a  regiment  in 
the  battles  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico;  was  brcvcttcd  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  gallantry  at  Contrcras  and  Churubusco, 
and  colonel  for  gallantry  at  Chapultepec ;  lost  an  arm  at 
the  Belen  gate  of  Mexico  :  commanded  an  expedition  on 
the  Gila  River,  New  Mexico,  1857,  where  he  fought  the 
Mogollan  Indians;  resigned  his  colonelcy  May  13,1861; 
became  a  brigadier-general,  and  subsequently  a  major- 
general,  in  the  Confederate  army,  serving  in  West  Virginia 
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1862,  at  Vicksburg  1863,  and  with  (icn.  Bragg  at  Chatta- 
nno^a  and  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  Afterward  went  to 
Egypt,  and  became  chief  of  staft'  of  the  khedive  in  the  army. 

Lor'inser  (KAKL  IGNAZ),  b.  July  24.  179fi,  at  Nimes, 
in  the  Bohemian  Mountains  ;  studied  medicine  at  Prague 
and  Berlin,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1817  ;  held  several 
medical  offices  in  Prussia,  from  which  he  retired  to  private 
life  in  1850,  and  d.  Oct.  2,  185,1,  at  Patschkau  in  Silesia. 
His  Vntei-itiu-hinitfcn  iibcr  ilen  Itinderpcst  (18.31)  proved  on 
several  occasions  of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers  ;  and  his 
Znm  Xchutze  der  Oemindhcit  awf  fichn/en  (1836),  which 
caused  a  long  and  vehement  controversy,  occasioned  the 
re-establishment  of  turn-places  at  the  Prussian  schools.  — 
His  son,  FRANZ  LOHINSKK,  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  12,  1821,  has 
acquired  a  name  as  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  and  as 
well  versed  in  Spanish  literature,  from  which  he  has  made 
several  successful  translations. 

Lo'ris  (the  indigenous  name),  a  genus  of  prosimian 
mammals  of  the  lemur  family  (sub-family  Nycticcbilue). 
There  are  two  species  —  the  slender  loris  (L.  yracilis)  of 
Ceylon  and  the  Indian  Peninsula,  and  the  lazy  loris,  or 
slow  lemur  (L.  tnrdigradus),  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
They  are  slow-moving,  nocturnal,  arboreal,  mostly  carniv- 
orous, with  a  rich  fur,  and  are  not  much  larger  than  rats. 

Lorraine'  [Gcr.  Lolhrinyen],  a  territory  between  the 
rivers  Rhine,  Saone,  Meuse,  and  Scheldt,  and  forming  a 
lateau  from  500  to  800  feet  high,  which  leans  against  the 

osges  with  a  northern  and  north-western  inclination. 
(See  Ei.sASS-LoTimiNGEN.)  It  derived  its  name  from  Lo- 
thaire  II.,  son  of  the  emperor  Lothairo  I.,  who  received 
this  territory  at  the  division  of  his  father's  dominions,  and 
called  it  Lothnrii  Hcynnm  (Lotharingia),  Under  the  Car- 
lovingian  dynasty  the  country  was  an  object  of  perpetual 
strife  between  France  and  Germany.  After  the  extinction 
of  the  Carlovingian  house  the  emperor  Otho  I.  gave  it  to 
his  brother  Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  divided  it 
into  two  parts  —  Upper  Lorraine,  between  the  Rhine,  Saone, 
and  Meuse,  and  Lower  Lorraine,  between  the  Rhine,  Mcuse, 
and  Scheldt.  The  latter  received  the  name  of  the  duchy 
of  Brabant,  became  a  part  of  Burgundy,  fell  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  Belgium.  Upper 
Lorraine  was  ruled  for  centuries  by  a  dynasty  of  its  own, 
subject,  however,  cither  to  French  or  to  German  authority. 
But  in  1733,  in  the  Polish  war  of  succession,  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  French,  and  in  1737  the  legal  heir,  Frantz 
Stephan  IV.,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  exchanged  it 
for  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  it  was  given  to  Stan- 
islaus, the  ex-king  of  Poland  and  father-in-law  to  Louis 
XV.,  at  whose  death  in  1760  it  fell  to  France.  The  inhab- 
itants, however,  although  they  became  very  much  attached 
to  France,  remained  German  in  language  and  customs  in 
the  eastern  and  northern  districts,  and  this  part  of  the 
country,  with  the  fortress  of  Metz,  was  ceded  to  Germany 
May  10,  1871. 

Lorraine,  post-tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  produces 
large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese.  Pop.  1377. 

Lorraine  (CLAUDE).     See  GELKE  (CLAUDE). 

Lort'zing  (GUSTAV  ALBERT),  b.  at  Berlin  Oct.  23, 
1803  ;  educated  for  the  stage  ;  led  an  errant  life  as  actor, 
singer,  composer,  and  orchestra-leader  in  different  theatres 
of  second  rank  in  Germany,  and  d.  at  Berlin  Jan.  21,  1851. 
Of  his  many  operas,  the  Zar  utid  Zimmermann  (1837)  and 
Der  Wildschutz  (1842)  were  received  with  much  applause, 
and  are  still  successfully  performed. 

Lo'ry  [Hind.  ?<7rj],a  name  given  to  various  birds  of  the 
parrot  family,  but  especially  to  those  of  the  genus  Loriuv 
or  Domicclla,  whose  head-quarters  are  the  islands  of  the 
Sumla-Moluccan  Archipelago  and  Polynesia.  (See  TRICUO- 


Los  An'geles,  county  of  S.  California.  Area,  2125 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  N.  part  is  dry  and  sandy.  Among  the  coast 
mountains  are  many  fine  valleys.  The  better  soils  arc  rich 
sandy,  open  loams  or  stiff  black  adobe  clays.  There  are 
good  facilities  for  irrigation.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain, 
oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  almonds,  English  walnuts,  and 
olives  are  grown  successfully,  the  climate  having  a  remark- 
able serai-tropical  character.  Brandy  and  wine  aro  exten- 
sively produced.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Pedro  R.  R.  Cap.  Los  Angeles.  Pop.  15,309. 

Los  Angeles,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Los  Angeles  co., 
Southern  California,  and  centre  of  the  region  known  as 
"semi-tropical  California,"  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Los  An- 
geles River,  .10  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  350  miles  S.  S.  E. 
of  San  Francisco,  occupies  an  area  of  about  C  miles  square 
and  has  railroad  communications  in  five  directions.  The 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  is  completed  more  than  30  miles 
both  X.  and  E.,  and  will  shortly  afford  connection  with 
San  Francisco  and  San  Bernardino.  The  roads  to  Anaheim 


Colony,  28  miles  S.  E.,  and  to  the  new  seaport,  Wilmington, 
23  miles  S.,  are  finished,  and  a  narrow-gauge  line  to  the 
nearest  point  on  the  coast,  14  miles,  is  in  progress.  The 
town  was  founded  Sept.  4,  1781,  by  soldiers  discharged 
from  service  at  the  neighboring  mission  of  San  Gabriel; 
it  was  made  a  city  and  capital  of  California  by  the  Mexi- 
can Congress  in  1836,  and  was  the  scat  of  the  last  govern- 
ment, 1844-46.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  captured  by  the 
combined  forces  of  Com.  Stockton  and  Gen.  Kcarny,  after 
the  sharp  battles  of  San  Gabriel  and  La  Mesa.  It  is  un- 
surpassed throughout  the  world  for  its  delightfully  equable 
and  healthful  climate,  the  fertility  of  ils  soil,  the  abundant 
products  of  its  vineyards,  groves  of  oranges  and  tropical 
fruits,  and  adaptability  to  the  varied  pursuits  of  agriculture 
and  stock-raising.  The  first  discoVery  of  gold  in  California 
was  made  here  by  Abel  Stearns,  who  came  from  Boston  in 
1829,  and  in  1833  sent  gold-dust  to  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia, where  it  was  coined  for  him.  Los  Angeles  has  9 
churches,  3  banks,  4  hotels,  3  daily,  1  semi-weekly  (Span- 
ish), and  5  weekly  (1  German)  newspapers,  a  fine  public 
school,  an  academic  institute,  a  Catholic  college,  a  female 
seminary  directed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  2  hospitals,  3 
bene%-olent  associations,  11  lodges  of  secret  societies,  a  street 
railroad,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  good  water-supply,  daily 
stage  communication  with  all  the  neighboring  counties,  and 
4  lines  of  daily  travel  towards  San  Francisco,  besides  fre- 
quent communication  by  steamer.  The  scenery  of  the 
neighborhood  is  superb,  dotted  with  thriving  villas,  vine- 
yards, and  fruitcries.  The  city  has  since  1868  become 
practically  a  new  one,  hundreds  of  elegant  commercial  and 
private  edifices  having  been  built,  and  more  are  projected 
or  in  progress.  The  full  name  is  Pueblo  de  la  Ifeintt  de  lug 
Angeles  (''Town  of  the  Queen  of  the  Angels").  Pop.  of 
city,  5728;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  2776. 

BEN.  C.  TUUMAN,  ED.  "DAILY  STAR." 

Loskiel  (GKORGE  HENRY),  b.  in  Courland,  Russia,  Nov. 
7,  1740;  entered  the  Moravian  ministry;  wrote  a  History 
of  the  Mission  of  the  United  llrcthren  to  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  from  the  accounts  of  the  missionaries 
Gottlieb  Spangenburg  and  David  Zeisburger  (Eng.  trans, 
by  C.  J.  Latrobe,  London,  1794);  became  bishop  at  Hcrn- 
hutt  Mar.  14,  1802,  and  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  the  same  year 
as  superintendent  of  the  Moravian  churches  and  pastor  at 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  D.  Feb.  23,  1814. 

Los  Nie'tos,  post-tp.,  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  1 544. 

Los'sing  (BENSON  JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Beekman,  Dutch- 
ess  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12,  1813  ;  was  employed  as  a  watch- 
maker in  Poughkeepsie  from  1826  to  1835;  was  next  a 
journalist  at  that  place  for  several  years,  and  in  1838  be- 
came a  wood-engraver  in  New  York,  where  he  edited  the 
Family  Magazine,  an  illustrated  periodical.  He  conducted 
The  Young  People's  Mirror  (1848-49),  and  in  1872  estab- 
lished the  American  Historical  Record.  His  principal 
works  are  an  Outline  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  (1841),  Lives 
of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (1848), 
Pictorial  Field- Book  of  the  Revolution  (1850-52),  History 
of  the  U.S.  (1854-56),  Our  Countrymen  (1855-57),  Life  of 
Philip  Schuyler  (1860-62),  Life  of  Wtuhinytnii,  Lires  of 
the  Presidents,  Pictorial  Field-liook  of  the  War  of  1812 
(1868),  The  Civil  War  in  America  (3  vols.,  1866-68),  His- 
tory of  the  U.  S.  for  Children,  and  another  work  illustrat- 
ing American  progress  from  1776  to  1876  (1875).  Most  of 
his  works  are  adorned  with  numerous  illustrations  by  him- 
self. He  now  resides  at  Dover,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y. 

Lossi'ni  [Ger.  Lussin],  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Quar- 
nero,  an  inlet  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Triest,  Austria,  19  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad, 
with  10,600  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture, 
fishing,  and  commerce.  The  principal  town  is  Lossini 
Piccolo,  a  thriving  place,  with  5200  inhabitants,  an  excel- 
lent harbor  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  men-of-war, 
and  an  active  trade  in  wheat,  wine,  olive  oil,  fruits,  and 
fish. 

Lo'stnnt,  post-v.  of  La  Salic  co.,  111.  It  has  1  news- 
paper. 

Lost  Creek,  tp.  of  Vigo  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1914. 

Lost  Creek,  tp.  of  Newton  oo.,  Mo.     Pop.  1093. 

Lost  Creek,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  0.     Pop.  1367. 

Lost  Grove,  tp.  of  Webster  co.,  la.     Pop.  119. 

Lost  River,  »p.  of  Martin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  899. 

Lost  River,  post-tp.,  Hardy  co.,  West  Va.     Pop.  1301. 

Lot,  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  Mont  Lozere,  in  the  Ce- 
vcnnes,  becomes  navigable  at  Entraigucs,  and  joins  the  Ga- 
ronne at  Aiguillon  after  a  course  of  270  miles. 

Lot,  department  of  France,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Lot.  Area,  2004  square  miles.  The  surface  is  elevated  and 
mountainous,  traversed  by  a  range  of  hills,  the  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  vines,  while  they  abound  in  wheat, 
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hemp,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  Some  iron  is  mined.  Pop. 
281,404.  Of  35,980  children  of  school-age,  13,4U5  received 
no  school  education  in  1857.  Cap.  Cahors. 

Lotbiniere,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Cap.  St.  Croix.  Pop.  20,606. 

Lotbinierc,  post-v.  of  Lotbinicre  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  45  miles  above  Quebec, 
lias  2  large  iron-foundries  and  a  spacious  convent.  Pop. 
of  sub-district,  212<J. 

Lot-et-Garonne',  department  of  France,  extending 
along  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne,  and  comprising  an  area  of 
2027  square  miles.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  in  the 
river-basins  ;  hem])  here  reaches  an  extraordinary  height ; 
the  wine  is  strong  and  rich,  and  capable  of  being  trans- 
ported across  the  sea  without  losing  its  fine  qualities  ;  more 
wheat  is  raised  than  used.  But  outside  of  the  rivcr-l>;i>in- 
the  soil  consists  of  a  ferruginous  clay  or  of  sandy  tracts 
which  are  entirely  unproductive.  Much  iron  is  manufac- 
tured in  this  department.  Pop.  :il9,2S'J.  Of  31, 8011  chil- 
dren of  school-age,  7840  received  no  school  education  in 
1857.  Cap.  Agen. 

Lothaire'  I..  Roman  emperor  from  840  to  856,  b. 
about  706,  a  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire ;  shared,  to- 
gether with  his  two  younger  brethren,  Prpin  and  Louis. 
in  the  government  of  the  empire  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  his  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  Sill. 
On  the  death  of  Louis  war  immediately  broke  out  be- 
tween the  three  brothers,  and  Lothaire  was  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Fontenay  June  25,  841.  But  in  843  the 
famous  treaty  of  Verdun  was  concluded  between  them.  He- 
cording  to  whieh  l,othairo  retained  the  imperial  title  and 
dignity,  Itulv,  and  a  strip  of  land  between  Germany  and 
France,  stretching  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  North 
Sea,  and  extending  between  the  Rhine  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Illume,  Saone,  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt  on  the  other. 
Lothairc  was  a  weak,  violent,  and  treacherous  character, 
and  utterly  unable  to  defend  and  govern  his  lund.  The 
.-:u:i"< 'us  attacked  him  in  Italy,  i  he  Norsemen  in  the'  Nether- 
lands, while  the  clergy,  the  duke",  and  Ills  own  sons  filled 
the  interior  with  violence  and  bloodshed.  After  dividing 
the  country  between  his  sons  he  retired  to  the  mona-tery 
of  Prlim  in  the  Ardennes,  where  he  d.  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward, Sept.  29,  855. 

Lothaire  II.,  THE  SAXON,  king  of  Germany  and  Ro- 
man emperor  from  112.')  to  ll:;r.  b.  in  107.~>  of  a  family  not 
very  conspicuous;  married  in  1100  Richciiza,  the  i 
of  the  wealthy  house  of  Brunswick,  and  received  in  1106 
Saxony  as  a  lief  of  Henry  V.  At  the  death  of  this  primv 
in  1125.  Lothaire  was  elected  king  of  Germany,  chiclly 
through  the  intrigues  of  Bishop  Adalbert  of  Mentz,  who 
hated  and  feared  the  Hohenstaul'en  house.  His  reign  was 
vigorous  and  fortunate.  Bohemia  was  again  brought  under 

.in  authority;  the  refractory  dukes,  es] ially  Duke 

I'rnlerick  of  Suabia,  were  compelled  to  submit;  the  two 
Italian  campaigns  undertaken  in  defence  of  Innocent  II. 
against  the  antipope  Auicletas  were  successful.  > 
theless,  in-  bought  his  crown  and  the  assistance  of  the 
Church  by  surrendering  the  right  of  investiture  almost 
wholly  to  the  pope,  and  in  ordcrto  retain  Henry  the  Proud 
of  Bavaria  and  other  dukes  in  his  party,  he  allowed  the 
principle  of  heredity  to  establish  itself  with  respect  to  tho 
fiefs  of  the  Crown.  But  thus  he  weakened  tho  royal  power, 
and  made  it  incapable  of  consolidating  and  governing  Ger- 
many. I),  near  Trent  on  his  return  from  his  second  Italian 
campaign,  Dec.  3,  ll."7. 

Lo'throp  (SAMUEL  KmKLAsn),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  13,  1804;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S25;  or- 
dained at  Dover,  N.  H.,  in  1829,  and  in  1S34  became  pastor 
of  the  Brattle  street  church,  Boston,  Mass. :  wrote  the  Life 
of  Samuel  Kir/.-l'iml,  his  grandfather,  for  Sparks's  collec- 
tion of  biographies,  a  Hlnliiry  of  the  Jirattle  Street  Church 
( 1 85 1 ),  and  occasional  addresses  and  other  papers  ;  received 
the  degree  of  D.I),  from  Harvard  University  in  1852. 

Lothrop  (Capt.  THOMAS),  b.  probably  in  England;  was 
a  freeman  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1634,  where  he  resided  many 
years,  and  was  representative  in  "general  court"  lo!7, 
1653,  and  1664.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Beverly,  founded 
a  church  there,  represented  that  town  four  years,  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war  was  chosen  captain 
of  a  fine  company  of  militia,  celebrated  in  New  England 
as  the  "  flower  of  Essex,"  nearly  all  of  whom  were  sur- 
prised and  killed  by  the  Indians,  with  Captain  Lothrop, 
at  Bloody  Brook,  Deerfield  tp..  Sept.  L",t  (new  style),  1675. 
A  marble  monument  was  placed  over  the  remains  of  Cap- 
tain Lothrop  and  his  companions  in  1838. 

Lotoph'agi,  or  Lotus-eaters  [Gr.  Acuro^oyoi],  are 
first  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  people  who  fed  upon  tho 
sweet  fruit  of  the  lotus,  of  which  the  quality  was  such  that 
all  who  ate  of  it  immediately  forgot  their  native  land  and 


all  desire  of  return,  and  chose  rather  to  dwell  there  and  eat 
of  the  lotus  still.  The  ancient  geographers  placed  the 
lotus-eaters  on  what  is  now  the  coast  of  Eastern  Tripoli, 
near  the  Great  Syrtis.  At  the  present  day  tho  cave-dwell- 
ers on  that  coast  subsist  upon  jujubes,  and  drink  a  syrup 
made  of  that  fruit,  perhaps  the  lotus  wine  of  the  ancients. 
(See  Lori's.) 
Lot'tery,  a  game  of  chance  in  which  prizes  are  drawn 

;  by  lots.     The  word   is  directly  derived  from  the  Italian 

:  lottr.ria.  The  root,  however,  is  Germanic:  Gothic,  hltaitti  ; 
Icelandic,  hlntr ;  Anglo-Saxon,  hlot.  As  an  institution  in 
modern  society  the  lottery  is  an  Italian  invention,  but  the 
decision  by  lot,  although  by  no  means  entirely  unknown 

|  to  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  was  a  specific  feature  in  the 
life  of  the  ancient  Germanic  tribes,  and  formed  a  prominent 
element  in  the  working  of  all  their  social,  political,  and 
religious  institutions;  gambling  with  dice  was  also  one  of 

'  tho  most  conspicuous  vices  of  many  Germanic  tribes.  Two 
kinds  of  lottery  are  generally  distinguished — the  class  or 
Dutch  lottery,  and  the  numerical  or  Genoese — but  both 
originated  in  Italy.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  was  quite 
common  among  the  Italian  merchants  to  dispose  of  their 
goods  by  lot — a  custom  which  is  generally  put  in  connec- 
tion with  the  so-called  noi-toi  coavforafc*  invented  by  Au- 
gustus. When  he  made  a  popular  feast,  each  gnest  re- 
ceived a  sealed  packet,  and  each  packet  contained  a  pres- 
ent. The  packets  were  all  alike,  but  the  value  of  the  pres- 
ents differed  immensely,  some  packages  containing  only  a 
pea-bean,  which  had  no  other  value  than  that  whieh  the 
superstition  of  the  receiver  might  ascribe  to  it,  others  con- 
taining a  diamond  of  immense  value;  some  only  an  order 
for  a  measure  of  wine,  others  a  deed  of  a  whole  vineyard, 
etc.:  chance  decided.  Earlier,  the  magistrates  who  pre- 
sided over  the  distribution  of  tho  ronffiarirt  in  Rome  had 
found  out  how  to  relieve  tho  monotony  of  this  institution 
and  revive  the  interest  of  tho  people  by  introdueingchance 
in  the  distribution.  Some  of  tho  tickets  contained  orders. 
for  larger  quantities  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  and  chanee  de- 
cided into  whose  hands  these  tickets  should  fall.  The  in- 
vention of  Augustus  was  atierward  much  improved  by  his 
successors,  and  the  taste  of  the  Italian  people  for  all  kinds 
of  chance  de-isi'ins,  and  for  the  excitement  which  they 
occasioned,  was  soon  so  far  developed  that  merchants  were 
able  to  utilize  it  in  selling  their  goods.  From  Italy  tho 
custom  spread  to  other  countries,  showing  itself  remunera- 
tive everywhere:  and  in  tho  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  governments  generally  adopted  it  with  some 
modifications  as  a  method  of  procuring  money.  The  sim- 
p]c-t  :uid  ino-t  common  organization  of  these  state  enter- 
prises was  as  follows:  A  certain  value  was  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  unequal  prizes:  and  then  a  certain  num- 
ber of  lots,  each  lot  giving  a  chance  of  winning  one  of  the 
prizes,  was  sold  for  a  certain  price.  If  all  the  lots  were 
sold,  the  profits  of  the  lottery  were  generally  enormous; 
if  not,  the  lottery  diminished  its  risks  by  playing  the  un- 
sold numbers  itself  and  retaining  the  prizes  which  might 
fall  on  them.  From  a  machine  called  the  "wheel  of  for- 
tune "  as  many  numbers  were  drawn  as  there  were  prizes, 
and  the  prizes  wore  drawn  from  another  similar  machine, 
the  order  in  which  they  came  out  determining  to  what  lot 
they  ^liould  belting.  This  is  the  origin  and  fundamental 
organization  of  the  so-called  class  or  Dutch  lottery  ;  the  nu- 
merical or  Genoese  lottery  has  more  the  character  of  a  wager, 
and  originated  also  as  a  wager.  At  Genoa  the  five  members 
of  the  great  council  were  elected  by  throwing  the  names 
of  ninety  candidates  into  a  wheel  of  fortune,  from  which 
then  the  names  of  the  five  elected  were  drawn.  Bets  were 
made  both  on  the  names  which  would  come  out  and  on  the 
order  in  which  they  would  appear.  Afterward,  numbers 
were  substituted  for  names,  prizes  were  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  probabilities,  and  a  regular  lottery 
was  thus  established  under  the  supervision  of  the  govern- 
ment. When  five  numbers  out  of  ninety  are  drawn,  there 
is  a  chance  of  1  to  18  that  a  certain  number  will  come  out, 
and  the  managers  of  the  lottery  generally  agree  to  pay  the 
stake  placed  on  the  number  sixteen  times  ;  the  chance  of 
two  numbers,  an  nmbe,  is  only  1  to  400,  and  that  of  four 
numbers,  a  ,/IHI/-/T»C.  is  1  to  511,038;  but  as  the  chance 
of  winning  decreases  the  rate  of  the  prize  increases  ;  in  the 
Austrian  lottery  a  i/narterne  is  paid  60, 000  times,  and  in 
the  Bavarian  oi.jOO  times,  the  stake  placed  on  it.  The  in- 
terest which  this  kind  of  lottery  excited  was  enormous. 
It  was  introduced  into  nearly  all  European  countries,  and 
was  generally  drawn  two  or  three  times  a  week.  But 
tlicrcliv  the  evil  consequences  connected  with  all  kinds  of 
lotteries  became  more  apparent,  and  led  finally  to  their 
abolition  in  most  countries.  In  the  large  cities  in  which 
the  lotteries  were  drawn  a  great  portion  of  the  population 
lived  in  a  perpetual  excitement,  which  made  men  unfit  for 
serious  business,  and  generally  ended  by  thoroughly  de- 
moralizing them.  The  poorer  classes  left  their  regular 
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habits  of  working  and  saving,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
idleness  and  misery,  deceived  by  these  prospects  of  win- 
ning a  fortune  in  the  next  hour  which  were  held  out  to  them 
by  the  gorernment. 

In  England  the  first  lottery  was  instituted  in  15fi9.  The 
prizes  were  plate,  and  the  profits  were  devoted  to  the  re- 
pair of  the  harbors  of  the  kingdom  and  to  other  public 
works :  400,000  tickets  were  sold  (it  ten  shillings  each,  and 
the  drawing  took  place  at  the  W.  door  of  the  old  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul  in  London.  In  1612  a  lottery  was  instituted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  colonies,  by  which  the  Vir- 
ginia. Company  especially  profited.  During  the  seven- 
teenth century,  however,  lotteries,  especially  private,  mul- 
tiplied in  such  a  degree,  and  were  often  organized  on 
such  fraudulent  principles,  that  Parliament  felt  comprllnl 
to  look  into  the  matter,  and  by  an  act  in  1709  all  private 
undertakings  of  this  kind  were  prohibited.  From  this  pe- 
riod and  up  to  1823  a  state  or  Parliamentary  lottery  "as 
annually  licensed  by  act  of  Parliament  under  various  reg- 
ulations. The  prizes  were  often  paid  in  terminable  or  per- 
petual annuities.  Thus,  in  171(1  a  loan  of  £3,000,000  was 
raised  on  4  per  cent,  annuities,  and  a  lottery  of  50,000 
tickets  at  £10  each  ;  and  in  the  following  year  £1,000,000 
was  raised  by  the  sale  of  100,000  tickets  at  £10  each,  the 
prizes  in  which  were  founded  on  perpetual  annuities  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  British  Museum  was 
founded,  the  Westminster  bridge  was  built,  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  lotteries.  But  although  in  this  way  the  profits 
of  the  lotteries  were  generally  employed  for  some  internal 
improvement  of  national  interest,  the  abuses  practised  under 
cover  of  the  law  by  the  contractors,  and  the  general  demorali- 
zation which  accompanied  this  kind  of  gambling,  caused 
Parliament  in  1778  to  demand  an  annual  license  of  £50  from 
everyone  who  kept  a  lottery-office,  whereby  the  number  of 
such  offices  was  redured  from  400  to  41,  and  finally  in  1H2G 
entirely  abolished  the  whole  institution.  In  France,  the 
lottery  was  introduced  in  1531),  and  it  soon  became  a  pop- 
ular passion.  It  was  generally  some  modification  of  the 
Genoese  form,  and  private;  a  tax  was  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment on  every  lot.  But  in  1798  the  government  forbade 
all  private  and  foreign  lotteries,  and  took  the  whole  insti- 
tution into  its  own  hands.  The  so-called  loieriei  nationales 
were  established  in  all  the  large  cities,  and  drawn  two  or 
three  times  a  week  ;  between  1816  and  1828  they  yielded 
an  annual  revenue  to  the  state  of  14,000,000  francs.  Never- 
theless, here  as  everywhere  their  demoralizing  influenceon 
the  population,  especially  on  the  lower  and  poorer  classes, 
which  are  most  strongly  attracted  by  them,  soon  became 
very  apparent,  and  in  1836  all  kinds  of  lotteries  were  pro- 
hibited ;  in  the  next  year  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks 
of  Paris  alone  increased  by  425,000  francs.  In  Germany, 
the  first  lottery  was  established  in  1699  in  Nuremberg.  It 
was  a  class  lottery,  and  various  forms  of  this  kind  of  lot- 
tery soon  became  very  popular,  and  are  still  in  existence 
in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  and  Mecklen- 
burg. Lotteries,  especially  with  prizes  consisting  of  goods, 
not  of  money,  are  very  common  in  Germany.  Every  day 
in  every  city  some  kind  of  lottery  is  drawn  by  which  an 
estate,  a  set  of  diamonds,  a  piece  of  art,  a  coach,  a  piano- 
forte, or  perhaps  only  a  Christmas  cake,  is  sold.  In  1870, 
Prussia  derived  an  income  of  1,339,500  thalers  from  its 
lotteries;  Saxony,  800,000  thalers.  Abuut  10,000  persons 
arc  engaged  in  the  business  throughout  the  country.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  very  little  real  gambling  passion  in  Ger- 
many proper,  while  in  the  German  division  of  Austria, 
where  the  Genoese  lottery  flourishes  as  a  government  in- 
stitution, the  influence  on  the  population  is  very  apparent. 
In  1868,  Austria  derived  a  revenue  of  5,777,958  florins  from 
the  lotteries  in  its  German  territories  alone,  and  whenever 
the  question  has  been  raised  by  the  Diet  of  abolishing  the 
institution,  the  answer  of  the  government  has  always  been 
that  it  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  revenue.  Some  very  in- 
genious arguments  have  been  heard  there  in  defence  of  the 
institution. 

In  the  U.  S.  lotteries  were  formerly  very  commonly  resort- 
ed to  as  a  means  of  raising  money  for  some  public  improve- 
ment— the  foundation  of  colleges  and  hospitals,  the  build- 
ing of  roads,  bridges,  ferries,  etc. — though  they  were  de- 
nounced as  early  as  1099  by  an  assembly  of  ministers  at 
Boston  as  •'  cheats,"  and  their  agents  as  "  pillagers  of  the 
people."  In  1833  appeared  at  Philadelphia  Job  R.  Tyson's 
A  Brief  Surrey  of  the  Great  Extent  and  Evil  Tendeneiet  of 
the  Lttflcnf  Sytton  of  the  United  States,  and  a  society  was 
formed  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  purpose  of  working  for 
the  abolition  of  the  institution.  It  was  indeed  abolished 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  in  the  very  same  year, 
in  Connecticut  in  1834,  in  Maryland  in  1836,  etc.  At  pres- 
ent it  exists  only  in  Kentucky  and  Louisiana  as  a  State 
institution,  and  in  most  of  the  other  States,  though  not  in 
them  all,  the  sale  of  tickets  for  foreign  lotteries  is  prohib- 
ited by  law,  and  to  advertise  them  has  been  made  a  penal 


offence.  In  the  U.  S.,  as  well  as  in  England  and  France, 
a  lottery  is  often  instituted  by  the  so-called  art-unions, 
under  the  authorization  of  the  government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disposing  of  pictures  or  statuary,  lint  it  may  bo 
doubted  whether  this  method  affords  any  real  encourage- 
ment to  art — indeed,  whether  it  is  not  a  degradation. 

CLEMENS  PKTKIISKN. 

Lotts'lmrg,  post-tp.  of  Northumberland  eo.,  Va.  Pop. 
1777. 

Lett's  Creek,  post-v.  in  Humboldt  and  Delano  tps., 
Humboldt  co.,  la.  Pop.  291. 

Lett's  Creek,  tp.  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.     Pop.  709. 

Lo'tus,  or  Lotos  [Gr.  AWTOS],  a  name  applied  in  litera- 
ture to  many  widely  different  plants:  (1)  To  the  Zisypk\t§ 
Lotus,  a  kind  of  jujube  tree  of  Barbary  (order  Ilham- 
naeeas),  whose  fruit  is  extensively  gathered  ns  food.  It  is 
the  subject  of  much  Arabic  poetry.  (See  ,li  .11  in:. )  It  is 
probably  the  tree  whose  fruit  beguiled  the  Loxoi'UAia 
(which  scif).  (2)  The  Mtlitvtivi  ifettineniii,  a  valuable 
forage-plant  of  the  Levant  (see  MKI.II.OT),  and  of  the  order 
Leguminosu?.  (3)  The  ebenaceous  date-plum  or  pishamin 
(Dioipyros  Lotun)  of  Europe  and  Asia,  much  resembling 
our  persimmon,  and  producing  a  valuable  fruit.  (4,  5)  The 
fragrant  blue  and  white  Nilotic  water-lilies  (Nymphira  ea'rtt- 
lea  and  N.  Lnliu),  which  were  greatly  honored  by  the 
Egvptians.  and  were  everywhere  worshipped.  They  were 
mystically  connected  with  their  mythology.  The  stalks 
and  roots  furnished  food.  (6)  The  Nelmnbium  tpcdinmiH, 
or  sacred  Egyptian  bean,  another  beautiful  pink  wnter- 
lily,  mystically  honored  in  China  and  India,  as  well  as 
in  ancient  Egypt.  Its  large  seeds  and  roots  were,  and 
are  still,  eaten.  This  is  the  lotus-flower  (padme,  "lily- 
pad")  of  India.  (7)  A  North  African  and  European 
nackberry  tree,  Cellii  auitralli,  whose  wood  is  prized  by 
carvers  and  whose  fruit  is  edible.  Most  of  the  above,  with 
other  trees,  have  been  claimed  as  the  source  of  the  food  of 
the  fabled  lotus-eaters.  (8)  There  is  a  large  genus  of 
clover-like  leguminous  plants  called  Lntim  by  Linnauis, 
and  still  bearing  that  name.  It  includes  the  bird's  foot 
trefoils  and  other  Old-World  plants,  which  are  in  Europe 
cultivated  as  forage-herbs.  The  pods  of  some  kinds  are 
used  as  food;  others  are  well  known  as  garden  flowers.  (9) 
Recent  American  writers  speak  of  the  Nclnmbinm  luteum 
as  the  lotus.  It  is  one  of  our  finest  native  water-plants 
(closely  resembling  No.  6  of  this  article).  It  is  known  as 
the  water-chinquapin,  and  its  seeds  and  roots,  if  culti  vated, 
would  yield  a  valuable  supply  of  food.  Many  writers 
believe  that  the  Homeric  lotus  was  Nitraria  tridentata,  a 
thorny  shrub  of  doubtful  affinity. 

liOu'den,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  0.     Pop.  831. 

Lou'don,  county  of  Tennessee,  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Holston  River.  Area,  350  square  miles.  It  is  very 
fertile  and  rather  uneven,  producing  much  grain  and  live- 
stock. It  is  traversed  by  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
R.  R.  Cap.  Loudon.  The  county  has  been  formed  sines 
the  U.  S.  census  of  1870. 

London,  county  of  Virginia,  separated  from  Maryland 
on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Potomac  River  and  from  West  Vir- 
ginia  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  finely  diver- 
sified and  very  productive.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  arc 
staple  products.  Flour  is  the  chief  article  of  manufacture. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Kittoctan  Mountains  and 
by  the  Washington  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Area,  825  square 
miles.  .Cap.  Leesburg.  Pop.  20,929. 

Loudon  (LownuN  P.  0.),  n  v.  of  Springfield  tp.,  Cedar 
CO.,  la.,  on  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  Pop.  480. 

Loudon,  tp.  of  Seneca  co.,  0.  Pop.  3133,  includes 
FOSTORIA  (which  see). 

Loudon,  post-v.  of  Peters  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Southern  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Pop.  315. 

Loudon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Loudon  co.,  Tenn.,  30 
miles  S.  of  Knoxville,  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  and 
East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R.,  has  a  flour- 
ishing college,  4  ohurches,  2  hotels,  1  weekly  newspaper, 
1  steam  saw-mill,  and  15  stores  and  shops.  Before  the  re- 
cent erection  of  Loudon  co.  it  belonged  to  Roane  co. 

W.  C.  NELSON,  ED.  AND  PROP.  "  LOUDON  TIMES." 

Loudon  (JOHN  CLAUDIUS),  b.  at  Cambuslang,  Lanark- 
shire, Apr.  8,  1783;  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity; became  a  landscape  gardener  near  London  1803; 
travelled  extensively  as  an  observer  and  student  of  horti- 
culture, and  became  a  practical  instructor  in  the  art.  The 
best  of  his  numerous  works  are  the  Encyclopedia! — of 
Gardening  (1822),  of  Agriculture  (1825),  of  Plants  (1829), 
of  Architecture  (1832) — and  the  Arboretum  et  Fn/ticctiiui 
(1838);  was  editor  of  the  Gan/ener't  Mm/mine  (1826-43), 
of  I  lie'  Mar/aziue  of  Natural  Iflilori/  (1828-36).  D.  Dec. 
14,  1S4.3.— His  wife,  JAXE  WEBB  LOUDOX,  b.  near  Binning- 
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ham  in  1808,  was  married  in  1831,  and  d.  July  13,  1858. 
She  was  an  able  and  pleasing  writer,  chiefly  upon  botanical 
and  horticultural  subjects. 

l.oiidiiii   Ridge,  post-v.   of  Loudon  tp.,  Merrimack 
co.,  N.  H.,  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Concord,  partly  in  the  town 
of    Loudon   and    partly    in    Gilmanton,    on    the    Suncook 
River,  with  abundant  water-power,  has  a  literary  period- 
ical (monthly),  a  public  library,  2  churches,  a  largo  car- 
riage manufactory,   a  tannery,  and  a   number   of   mills, 
shops,  and  stores.     Pop.  of  tp.  1282. 
ISAAC  S.  FRENCH,  M.  D.,  ED.  "  HOUSEHOLD  MESSENGER." 
Lon'donville,  post-v.  of  Ashland  co.,  0.,  has  1  news- 
paper.    Pop.  811. 

Lou'doun,  post-v.  of  Loudon  co.,  Va. 
Lough'borough,  town  of  England,  county  of  Leices- 
ter, on  the  Soar.     Its  manufactures  of  cottons  and  woollens, 
especially  of  the  so-called  patent  Angola  hosiery,  are  im- 
portant.    Pop.  11,588. 

1,011111:1.  post-tp.  of  Randolph  CO.,  Ala.  Pop.  1159. 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  or  TUB  Pious,  Roman  em- 
peror from  814  to  840,  b.  at  Casseneuil  in  778,  a  son 
of  Charlemagne  by  his  third  wife,  Hildegard.  His  elder 
brothers  having  died,  ho  succeeded  his  father  Jan.  28, 
814,  and  the  first  years  of  his  government  were  quite 
successful.  But  in  817  ho  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his 
sons,  and  gave  each  of  them  a  share  in  his  dominions, 
and  hence  arose  complications  which  he  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  managing,  and  from  which  resulted  the  dis- 
solution of  the  empire.  Lothaire  received  Austrasia 
and  the  title  of  emperor;  Pepin,  Aquitania;  and  Louis, 
Davaria,  Bohemia,  and  the  Avarian  districts  on  the  east- 
ern frontier.  Bernard,  a  nephew  of  Louis,  who  had  in- 
herited Italy  after  his  father,  received  nothing,  and  re- 
Toltcd,  but  the  emperor  allured  him  to  Chalons,  took  him 
prisoner,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  gave  Italy  to  Lothaire.  As 
soon  as  done  the  abominable  atrocity  of  the  deed  struck 
the  mind  of  the  emperor  with  horror;  he  went  to  the 
Church  to  bo  comforted,  and  from  this  period  he  was 
merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  In  819  he  mar- 
ried a  second  wife,  Judith  of  Bavaria.  In  Si1:',  she  bore 
him  a  son,  Charles,  who  later  received  the  surname  of  the 
Hill,!,  and  in  829  ho  proposed  to  undertake  a  new  division 
of  the  empire  in  favor  of  his  youngest  son.  The  three 
elder  brothers  were  unwilling  to  lose  anything,  and  a  war 
broke  out  which,  often  stilled,  always  reopened,  and  lasted 
to  the  death  of  the  emperor.  Twice  the  father  was  de- 
feated, taken  prisoner,  deposed,  and  subjected  to  various 
indignities  by  his  three  sons,  but  both  times  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  Lothaire,  who  wished  to  reign  alone,  dis- 
uni'ed  the  brothers,  and  Louis  and  Pcpin  again  raised  the 
father  to  the  throne.  Pepin  d.  in  838,  and  the  emperor 
now  proposed  to  give  his  dominions  to  Charles  the  BiiM, 
thus  excluding  his  sons  from  their  inheritance;  but  when 
he  at  the  same  moment  gave  Italy  and  Austrasia  to  Lo- 
thaire and  nothing  to  Louis,  the  latter  revolted  imme- 
diately, together  with  the  sons  of  Pepin.  During  this  war 
the  unhappy  emperor  d.  at  Ingelheim,  near  Meutz,  June 
20,  840,  and  was  buried  at  Met/. 

Louis  II.,  Roman  emperor  from  855  to  875,  b.  in 
822,  the  eldest  son  of  Lothaire  I.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  the  empire  was  divided  between 
his  three  sons,  Lothaire  I.,  Louis  the  German,  and  Charles 
the  Bald,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun.  This  division  of 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  carried  still  further  on 
the  death  of  Lothairo  I.,  his  part  being  subdivided  be- 
tween his  three  sons,  Louis.  Lothaire,  and  Charles.  Louis 
II.  received  Italy  and  the  title  of  emperor;  Charles, 
Provence  and  Lyons;  and  Lothaire  II.,  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Rhine,  Saone,  Mouse,  and  Scheldt,  called  Lotha- 
ringia  (Lorraine).  Louis  II.  fought  successfully  against 
the  Saracens  in  Italy,  defeated  them  at  Benevento  in  848, 
and  expelled  them  from  Bari.  He  also  understood  how 
to  vindicate  his  authority  over  the  great  Italian  families, 
of  which  many  steadily  conspired  with  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire. Charles  d.  without  children  in  863,  and  Louis  II. 
and  Lothaire  II.  divided  his  dominions;  but  when  in  Sfiil 
Lothairo  II.  also  d.  childless,  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis 
the  Gorman  took  advantage  of  the  emperor's  being  impli- 
cated in  a  new  and  less  successful  war  with  the  Saracens 
in  Italy,  and  divided  Lothaire's  dominions  between  them- 
selves. Louis  II.  d.  at  Brescia  Aug.  13,  875,  and  as  he 
left  no  male  issue  his  two  uncles  seized  his  possessions,  of 
which  Lorraine  fell  to  Germany. 

Louis  III.,  THK  CHILD,  Roman  emperor  from  908 
to  911,  b.  in  893,  a  son  of  Arnulf,  and  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Germany  on  his  father's  death  in  899  by 
Duke  Otto  of  Saxe,  Mnrgrave  Luitpold  of  Austria,  and 
Archbishop  Hatto  of  Mentz,  who  wished  to  govern  the 
country  during  his  minority.  But  the  state  of  Ger- 


many while  under  their  rule  was  miserable;  the  Hunga- 
rians invaded  the  country,  and  devastated  it  as  far  as  Thu- 
ringia.  In  908,  Louis  assumed  the  title  of  Roman  em- 
peror, but  ho  d.  in  911,  and  with  him  the  Cariovingian 
dynasty  became  extinct  in  Germany. 

Louis  IV.,  THE  BAVARIAN,  emperor  of  Germany 
from  1314  to  1347,  b.  in  1286,  a  son  of  Duke  Louis 
the  Severe  of  Bavaria  and  Matilda  of  Hapsburg.  On 
the  death  of  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg  in  1313  he  was 
chosen  emperor  by  a  majority  of  the  electors,  while  a 
minority  chose  his  cousin,  Frederick  III.  of  Austria.  A 
long  and  devastating  war  commenced  between  the  two  em- 
perors, but  Frederick  was  at  last  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Miihldorf,  Sept.  28,  1323,  taken  prisoner,  and  com- 
pelled lo  renounce  his  claims.  Having  supported  theVis"- 
contis  in  Milan  against  Pope  John  XXII.,  a  quarrel  arose 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Louis  IV.  was  excom- 
municated, but  went  in  1327  with  an  army  to  Italy,  was 
crowned  in  Milan  and  Rome,  deposed  John  XXII.,  and 
established  Nicholas  V.  as  antipope.  In  spile  of  his  FUC- 
cess,  he  was  soon  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  and  John  XXII. 
and  his  successors,  supported  by  French  intrigues,  con- 
tinued to  oppose  and  harass  him  ;  Germany  was  placed 
under  interdict.  A  diet  at  Reuse  on  the  Rhine  (July  15, 
1338)  declared  that  an  emperor  legally  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  electors  needed  no  confirmation  from  the  pope,  nor 
was  he  in  any  way  subject  to  his  authority.  Thus  sup- 
ported by  the  German  princes,  and  having  strengthened 
his  position  by  large  acquisitions  of  personal  property, 
the  emperor  prepared  for  a  new  campaign  against  the 
pope,  when  he  suddenly  d.  at  FUrstenfeld,  near  Munich, 
Oct.  11,  1347. 

Louis,  the  name  of  eighteen    kings   of  France:   (1) 

1, in  is  I.,  I.K  DKRONNAIKE,  Roman  emperor,  814-840  (which 
8eo). — (2)  Louis  II.,  LK  BKGUE  (877-879),  b.  in  84B,  a  son 
of  Charles  the  Bald.— (3)  Louis  III.  (879-882),  b.  in  8f,l, 
a  son  of  Louis  II.,  divided  the  country  wilh  his  brother 
Carloman,  who  inherited  the  whole  after  his  death. — (4) 
Ldi-is  IV..  n'Di-TiiKMKn  (936-954),  b.  in  921,  a  son  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  was  educated  at  the  court  of  King 
Athelstano  of  England,  a  brother  to  his  mother,  Ogive. 
In  '.):',('),  on  the  death  of  Raoul  of  Burgundy,  he  was  called 
to  the  French  throne  by  Hugh  of  Paris  and  AVilliam  of 
Normandy,  but  his  reign  was  only  a  series  of  contests  with 
these  two  vassals,  who  in  the  war  with  Otho  I.  of  Germany 
even  allied  themselves  with  the  enemy. — (5)  Louis  V.,  i.n 
FAIXKANT  (9S(!-9S7),  b.  in  '.Mid,  a  son  of  Lothaire  and  Emma, 
was  the  last  king  of  the  Cariovingian  dynasty. — (B)  Louts 
VI.,  I.K  GROS  (1108-37),  was  b.  in  1078,  a  son  of  Philip  I. 
The  possessions  of  the  French  king  were  at  that  time  the 
cities  of  Paris,  Orleans,  ^tampes,  Melun,  and  Compiegne, 
with  their  territories,  and  the  kingship  itself  was  a  rank 
rather  than  a  power,  but  Louis  VI.  declared  that  his  royal 
precedence  among  the  princes  of  France  involved  a  public 
charge,  and  ho  began  to  act  according  to  this  idea.  Under 
him  the  uriflamme  was  first  used  as  a  national  banner,  and 
a  feeling  of  national  unity  became  prevalent  in  the  popu- 
lation.—(7)  Louis  VII..  LE  JF.I-NE  (1138-80),  b.  in  1119,  a 
son  of  Louis  VI.,  married  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  thereby 
uniting  this  large  territory  to  the  possessions  of  the  Crown, 
but  after  the  unfortunate  crusade  (1147-49)  Eleanor  de- 
manded and  obtained  a  divorce,  because  her  "  husband  was  a 
monk  and  not  a  man,"  and  she  then  married  Henry  Plan- 
tagenct,  who  already  possessed  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine, 
and  soon  also  Normandy  and  England. — (8)  Louis  VIII., 
C(Ei  it  LE  LION  (1223-26),  b.  in  1187,  a  son  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus, was  stopped  by  the  pope  in  his  progress  against  the 
English,  who  at  this  time  were  nearly  driven  out  of  Franco. 
He  made  acrusadc  against  the  Albigenses,  which  contributed 
much  to  the  development  of  the  royal  power  by  assembling 
the  vassals  under  the  royal  banner. — (9)  Louis  IX.,  SAINT 
(1220-70).  b.  in  1215,  a  son  of  Louis  VIII.,  was  only  eleven 
years  old  when  his  father  died;  during  his  minority  the 
country  was  governed  by  his  mother.  Blanche  of  Castile,  a 
lady  of  great  energy,  sagacity,  and  virtue.  In  1230,  Louis 
assumed  the  throne  himself,  and  shortly  after  the  count  of 
Marcho  rose  in  insurrection,  supported  by  Henry  III.  of 
England.  But  Louis  defeated  them  at  Taillebourg  and 
Saintcs  in  1242,  and  after  the  victory  he  treated  the  re- 
bellious count  with  so  much  magnanimity  that  he  won  not 
only  the  respect,  but  the  good-will,  of  all  his  vassals.  The 
most  prominent  trait  in  the  character  of  St.  Louis  was  his 
piety.  His  conscience,  and  not  his  ambition,  governed  his 
will.  Religious  enthusiasm  was  the  motive-power  in  most 
of  his  actions.  When  the  massacre  of  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  in  1244  became  known  in  Europe, 
St.  Louis  took  the  cross  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances 
of  his  mother  and  councillors,  and  in  August,  1248,  he  de- 
parted with  an  army  of  80.000  men  from  Aigues-Mortes 
on  the  Mediterranean  for  the  island  of  Cyprus.  In  June, 
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1219,  he  landed  in  Egypt  and  took  Damietta,  but  when, 
after  five  months'  postponement,  he  began  to  push  forward 
to  Cairo,  he  was  stopped  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  battle  of 
Mansoorah,  and  on  Apr.  5,  1250,  was  compelled  to  surrender 
himself  and  his  whole  army,  whose  number  meanwhile  had 
been  reduced  to  about  30,000.  After  paying  a  large  ransom 
he  was  liberated  and  sailed  for  Syria,  where  he  remained 
several  years  laboring  to  do  something  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  these  regions.  In  1254  ho  returned  to 
France  with  about  500  followers.  The  following  fifteen 
years  of  his  reign  were  marked  with  many  wise  and  vig- 
orous reforms,  such  as  '•  La  Quarantaine  dc  Roi,"  by  which 
a  truce  of  forty  days  was  established  from  the  committal 
of  an  offence,  during  which  term  the  case  was  tried  by  the 
royal  courts,  and  any  attempt  at  private  revenge  was  pro- 
hibited ;  "  La  Pragmatique  Sanction,"  by  which  it  was 
forbidden  to  levy  money  in  France  for  the  pope  without  the 
consent  of  the  king,  and  those  cases  were  defined  in  which 
ecclesiastics  were  to  be  tried  by  the  secular  courts ;  the 
foundation  of  the  Sorbonne,  of  the  library  of  Paris,  etc. 
In  June,  1270,  the  king  embarked  with  an  army  of  60,000 
men  for  a  new  crusade.  He  landed  in  Tunis,  and  formed 
a  camp  near  the  ruins  of  Carthage;  but  the  plague  broke 
out  in  the  army,  and  he  d.  Aug.  25.  His  son  Philip  led  the 
array  home. — (10)  Louis  X.,  I.E  HUTIN  (1314-16),  b.  in 
1289,  a  son  of  Philip  IV.— (11)  Louis  XI.  (1461-83),  b.  in 
1423,  a  son  of  Charles  VII.,  was  personally  one  of  the 
most  hideous  characters  to  be  met  with  in  history — sus- 
picions, faithless,  cruel,  and  superstitious — but  a  man  of 
great  talent  as  a  ruler.  He  consolidated  the  territory  of 
France  and  the  authority  of  the  French  crown  in  this  ter- 
ritory, and  he  founded  numerous  institutions  which  were 
of  great  benefit  to  the  public  in  general.  But  the  means 
by  which  he  curbed  the  feudal  houses  of  France  and  brought 
them  into  absolute  dependency  on  the  Crown  were  detest- 
able. The  count  of  Armagnac  was  murdered  in  1473;  the 
duke  of  Alencon  died  in  prison  in  1474;  the  count  of 
Luxembourg  was  beheaded  in  1475  ;  the  duke  of  Nemours 
was  kept  for  years  in  an  iron  cage,  and  beheaded  in  1477; 
in  all,  he  is  said  to  have  put  about  4000  persons  to  death, 
most  of  them  secretly.  By  intrigues  of  the  vilest  kind  he 
came  into  possession  of  Proveneo,  Maine,  Anjou,  Perpignan, 
etc.,  but  his  principal  acquisition  was  the  inheritance  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  Charles  was  a  member  of  the  league 
which  was  formed  against  Louis  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  all  the  principal  vassals  of  the  French  crown, 
among  whom  was  the  king's  own  brother,  the  duke  of 
Berry.  After  the  battle  of  Mont  l'H6ry  in  1465,  Louis 
made  great  concessions  to  all  the  members  of  the  league, 
but  having  succeeded  in  disuniting  some  of  the  asso- 
ciates, ho  had  the  whole  treaty  annulled  in  1466  by  the 
States  General  of  Tours,  and  recommenced  the  quarrel. 
He  now  invited  Charles  to  an  interview  at  Peronne,  and 
while  this  took  place  he  incited  the  citizens  of  Liege  to 
revolt  against  him.  As  soon  as  Charles  heard  of  this 
treachery  ho  seized  the  king,  and  liberated  him  only  on 
very  hard  conditions.  Louis  now  allied  himself  with  the 
duke  of  Lirr.iino  and  the  Swiss,  and  when  Charles  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Nancy  (in  1477)  he  at  onco  incorporated 
Champagne,  Artois,  Picardy,  and  parts  of  Flanders  with 
Franco,  and  managed  to  keep  them  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  Charles's  heirs.  In  his  internal  policy  he  favored  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  especially  the  cities,  encouraged 
learning,  art,  manufactures,  and  trade,  improved  public 
roads  and  canals,  established  the  first  post-system,  made 
the  administration  of  justice  regular  and  cheap,  etc. :  never- 
theless, ho  was  feared  and  hated,  not  only  by  the  feudal 
lords,  but  by  all,  and  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
the  fortress  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  surrounded  by  soldiers  and 
half  orazv  for  fo.ir  that  somebody  should  murder  him. — (12) 
Louis  XII.  (1498-1515),  b.  in  146J,  a  sou  of  Duke  Charles 
of  Orleans,  succeeded  Charles  VIII.  As  a  descendant  of 
Valentina  Visconti  he  laid  claim  to  Milan,  and  in  1500 
conquered  the  city  and  took  Ludovico  Sforza  prisoner.  In 
connection  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  he  soon  after  con- 
quered Naples  too,  but  disagreeing  about  the  partition  of 
their  conquest,  war  broke  out  between  the  two  allies,  and 
in  1503,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  expelled  the  French  from 
Southern  Italy.  In  1508,  Pope  Julius  II.  formed  the  League 
of  Cambray  between  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  Louis  XII.,  and 
the  emperor  of  Germany  against  the  republic  of  Venice ;  but 
Venice  having  satisfied  the  pope  by  ceding  several  towns 
to  him,  anil  the  pope  having  become  much  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  French  in  Italy,  the  league  was  suddenly 
dissolved,  and  a  new  one,  the  so-called  "  Holy  League."  was 
funned  between  the  pope,  the  emperor,  Venice,  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon,  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England  against  France. 
Defeated  at  Novara,  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Italy 
in  1513.  At  the  same  time  Henry  VIII.  landed  in  France 
with  an  array  of  45,000  men,  and  having  joined  the  im- 
perial army  pushing  forward  from  the  Netherlands,  he  de- 


feated  the  French  at  Guinegatc.  Thus  hard  pressed  on  all 
sides,  Louis  began  to  negotiate,  and  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  difficult  situation  without  any  great  loss. — (13) 
Louis  XIII.  (1610-43),  b.  in  1601,  a  son  of  Henry  IV.  and 
Marie  de  Medicis.  His  education  was  much  neglected.  Dur- 
ing his  minority  the  country  was  governed  by  his  mother 
and  her  favorite,  Concini,  who  was  made  a  marshal  and 
marquis  of  Ancre,  but  the  government  was  only  a  mixture 
of  weakness,  violence,  and  intrigue.  After  the  murder  of 
Concini  in  1617,  Albert  dc  Luyncs,  a  favorite  of  the  king, 
who  was  made  a  duke  and  peer  of  France,  grasped  the 
reins,  but  his  government  was  in  nowise  better.  After  his 
death  in  1624,  Cardinal  RlQHHLIBO  (which  sec)  entered  the 
council,  and  from  this  moment  it  was  he  who  ruled  Franco 
with  almost  absolute  power.  The  king  lived  mostly  in  se- 
clusion, occupied  in  hunting,  drawing,  and  quiet  social  en- 
joyments. He  stood  in  awe  of  his  minister;  he  had  a 
dread  of  business ;  he  hated  his  own  family;  and  Richelieu 
always  understood  how  to  calm  down  his  jealousy  when 
now  and  then  it  awakened. — (14)  Louis  XIV.  (1643-1715), 
b.  at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  Sept.  5,  1638,  a  son  of  Louis 

XIII.  and   Anne   of   Austria.     During   his    minority  his 
mother  and  Cardinal   MAZAIUN  (which  see)  governed  the 
country,  and  brought  to  a  final  close  the  contest  between 
the  royal  power  and  the  wealthy  and  ambitious  aristocracy, 
represented  at  this  period  by  the  league  of  the  Fronde. 
Mazarin  d.  Mar.  9,  1061,  and  the  next  day,  when  the  chiefs 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  administration  asked 
the  king  to  whom  they  had  to  address  themselves  in  the 
future  on  questions  of  business,  he  answered,  "  To  me."  Ho 
was  from  this  moment  his  own  prime  minister,  and  in  the 
despatch  of  business  he  developed,  besides  an  almost  Asiatic 
despotism,  great  energy  and  much  sound  judgment.     He 
believed  that  a  king  was  something  divine,  and  he  acted 
on  this  belief.    He  surrounded  his  person  with  a  most  mag- 
nificent splendor,  and  guarded  his  dignity  with  the  most 
minute  forms  of  etiquette.     But  his  haughtiness  did  not 
offend  people;  it  dazzled  them.     And  while  his  brilliant 
personal  gifts  fascinated  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
and  attracted  to  his  court  all  that  was  eminent  in  France, 
the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  his  government  during  the 
first  half  of  his  reign  made  him  the  idol  of  the  nation. 
Colbert  brought  order  not  only  in  the  finances,  but  in  the 
whole  internal   administration,  and  under  his  leadership 
great  enterprises  were  undertaken  with  signal  success.  The 
harbors  and  shipyards  of  Brest,  Rochcfort,  Lorient,  Havre, 
Dunkirk,  Cette.  and  Toulon  were  constructed  and  fortified; 
the   canal  of    Languedoc,    uniting   the  Atlantic  with   the 
Mediterranean,  was  built,  and  other  canals  and  public  roads 
were  improved;  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  with 
Holland  and  Italy;  manufactures  of  different  kinds  were 
established;  and  while  the  people   arose  from  poverty  to 
affluence,  the  revenues  increased   immensely  and  the  king 
grew  rich.     No  less  successful  was  Louis  XIV.  in  the  or- 
ganization  and   development  of   the  spiritual  life  of  the 
French  people.     The  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Bclles- 
Lcttrcs  was  founded  in  1663,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
1668,  the  Academy  of  Painting  and   Sculpture  in   1667; 
nineteen   new  professorships  were   founded  at  the   Royal 
College ;  the  Royal  Library  was  greatly  increased ;  an  ob- 
servatory was   built  at   Paris;    and   all  these  institutions 
were  not  only  amply  supported  with  means  of  subsistence, 
but  the  interest  the  king  showed  for  them  gave  their  social 
position  dignity  and  influence.     A  new  taste  was  created — 
not  in  the  sense  of  a  new  fashion,  but  of  a  new  ideal  of 
beauty — and  this  taste  was  actually  imposed  on  the  whole 
civilized    world     by    Racine,    Moliere,    Boilcau,    F6nelon, 
Bossuet;  by  Lebrun,   Poussin,   Claude  Lorraine:  by  Per- 
rault,   Mansard,   Blondcl ;    by    Le   Notre  and  others.     To 
these  successes    it  must  be  added  that  Louvois,  Vauban, 
and  the  duke   of  Beaufort  created  a  powerful  army  and 
navy,    which    under   the    leadership    of  Turenne,    Conde', 
Luxembourg,  Vendflme,    Duquesne,  Tourville,  and  others 
made    any  movements    of    the   king  with  respect  to    his 
foreign  policy  most  effective.     It  has  been  said  of  Louis 

XIV.  that  he  aspired   at  a  universal  kingdom,  and  dreamt 
the  same  dream   as    Charles   V.  and  Napoleon.     But  for 
such  an  idea  his   mind  was    too  small.     His  ambition  was 
fired  by  his  imagination,  not   by  any  passion.     The  theat- 
rical effect  satisfied  him  ;  he  was  vain  only.     His  first  wars 
were  sensible,  however.     They  seem  to  have  had  for  their 
principal  purpose  the  establishment  of  a  safe  frontier  to 
the  N.  and   N.  E.,  and   France   certainly  needed  a  recon- 

j  struction  of  her  boundaries  on  these  sides.  They  are 
blamable,  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  arrogance  and 
entire  disregard  of  all  international  rights  with  which  they 
were  commenced,  and  the  almost  unexampled  barbarity 
with  which  they  were  conducted.  In  1665,  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  died,  and  Louis,  who  in  1660  had  married  his 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  now  claimed  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  the  Netherlands,  and  overran  the  country  with  a 
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large  army.  A  triple  alliance  was  formed  between  Eng-  ! 
land,  Holland,  and  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  i 
peace  between  France  and  Spain,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-  j 
la-Chapelle  (May  2,  1668)  Louis  obtained  the  so-called 
French  Flanders,  besides  a  number  of  places  along  the 
frontier.  His  first  object  after  the  peace  was  to  separate 
England  from  Holland,  and,  a  master  in  intrigue,  he  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  seducing  the  weak  Charles  II.,  and 
when  in  1670  he  began  the  war  against  Holland,  England 
was  his  ally.  In  Holland,  William  of  Orange  was  ap- 
pointed stallholder  and  commander-in-ohief,  and  by  bis 
diplomatic  skill  a  new  league  was  formed  against  Franco 
between  Holland,  Brandenburg,  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  Spain.  By  the  Peace  of  Nymwegen  (in  1678)  Louis 
nevertheless  obtained  the  whole  Franche  Comt6  and  Alsace. 
Not  content,  however,  with  that  which  he  gained  by  actual 
wars,  he  now  began  to  seize  cities  and  territories  during 
time  of  peace  and  under  the  most  futile  pretexts.  Thus, 
in  HJ81  he  took  Strasbourg,  in  1684  Luxemburg,  and  so  on. 
In  order  to  put  an  end  to  such  proceedings,  a  league  was 
formed  at  Augsburg  in  1686  between  Holland,  Austria, 
Spain,  Bavaria,  and  Savoy,  but  although  the  king  opened 
the  war  with  his  usual  energy,  overrunning  the  Palatinate 
and  transforming  this  beautiful  country  into  a  desert,  and 
although  bis  armies  gained  one  brilliant  victory  after  the 
other,  yet  the  victories  proved  sterile,  and  by  the  Peace  of 
Hyswick  (Sept.  20.  1697)  he  had  to  give  up  all  the  con- 
quests he  had  made  during  the  war,  make  considerable 
commercial  concessions  to  Holland,  and,  what  was  most 
humiliating  to  his  pride, -recognize  William  III.  as  king 
of  Knghind.  A  great  change  had  taken  place  during  this 
period  in  Europe,  in  France,  and  in  Louis  himself.  Tin 
accession  of  William  III.  to  the  throne  of  England  indi- 
cates the  turning-point  of  the  fortune  of  Louis  XIV. 
William  was  his  equal  in  diplomatic  craftiness,  and  far  his 
superior  in  statesmanship.  In  France,  Colbert  d.  Sept.  6, 
l(>"  -.  Louvois  July,  1691,  and  the  government  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Madame  Maintcnon,  whom  the  king  married 
secretly  in  1685.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(Oct.  22,  1685)  threw  the  whole  internal  development  of 
the  country  into  a  most  disastrous  confusion.  The  build- 
ing of  Versailles  and  the  expensive  armaments  for  the 
re-establishment  of  James  II.  in  England  completely  ex- 
hau-tcd  the  finances  ;  and  while  the  means  of  realization 
became  more  and  more  limited,  the  plans  of  the  king  be- 
came more  and  more  arrogant.  His  pride  and  egotism 
assumed  the  most  odious  forms.  He  maintained  a  bloody 
war  along  the  whole  frontier  merely  for  the  whims  of  his 
vanity.  He  banished,  pers  -ciitcd.  and  ruined  his  own 
subjects  merely  because  they  did  not  hold  the  same  creed. 
Ho  sanctioned  by  bis  example  crimes  utterly  destructive 
of  the  very  foundation  of  eivili/ed  society,  merely  because 
they  suited  bis  passions.  And  at  last  he  dragged  the  ex- 
hausted and  already  suffering  people  into  misery  for  a  mere 
dynastic  purpose.  At  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  SPANISH 

•-i«l\  (which  see)  the  state  of  Kranc"  was  nearly  des-  i 
penile.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  over  ...OilO.uHO.UOO, 
and  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  population  were  utterly  im- 
p»veri.he, I.  All  business  and  industry  was  in  many  places 
entirely  destroyed,  and  famine  began  to  show  itself.  No 
actual  insurrection  took  place,  though  confusion  and  dis- 
order reigned  everywhere,  but  when  the  old  king  d.  (Sept. 
1,  171S)  the  whole  nation  felt  it  as  a  liberation. — (15) 
Lot-is  XV.  (1715-74),  a  great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  b. 
at  Versailles  Feb.  15,  1710.  During  his  minority  the 
country  was  governed  by  the  duke  of  OIILEANS  (which 
see).  After  the  death  of  the  duke  in  1723,  Cardinal 
Pleury,  who  had  been  the  teacher  of  the  young  king,  be- 
came prime  minister,  and  his  parsimony  restored  some 
order  to  the  finances,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  very 
verge  of  bankruptcy  by  the  prodigality  of  Louis  XIV.  and 

the  wild  sel les  uf  the  regent.     Tile  young  king,  who  bad 

married  in  1  7 '_'.">  Maria  Les/c/.ynski.  a  daughter  of  Stanis- 
hius,  ex-king  of  Poland,  seemed  to  be  a  noble  and  honest 
man,  and  the  war  with  Saxony,  Russia,  and  Austria,  which 
Franco  commenced  in  1733  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
Stanisla-us  on  the  Polish  throne,  was  conducted  with  suc- 
cess, and  brought  the  country  the  beautiful  province  of 
Lorraine  by  the  Peace  of  Vienna  (1738).  But  these  en- 
couraging prospects  were  soon  changed  in  the  saddest 
manner.  During  the  Austrian  war  of  succession  Cardinal 
Floury  d.  in  1743,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  frivolous  and 
corrupted  court  had  succeeded  in  seducing  the  young  king, 
whoso  profligacy  and  dissipation  soon  assumed  an  extent 
and  openness  hitherto  unheard  of.  Chatcauroux  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pompadour.  Pompadour  by  Du  Barry,  and  besides 
the  official  mistresses  the  king  maintained  a  liarem.  the  so- 
called  Parc-aux-Cerfs.  whose  story  belongs  to  the  most  re- 
volting pages  of  history.  The  finances  ran  rapidly  into  ruin ; 
Pubarry  was  allowed  to  squander  180,000.000  in  five  years. 
On  Pompadour's  instigation,  France  took  part  in  the  SKVK.N 


YEARS'  WAR  (which  sec),  but  she  lost  her  colonies,  her  fleet 
was  destroyed,  her  armies  were  beaten  one  after  the  other, 
and  to  the  immense  material  losses  and  sufferings  was  added 
national  disgrace.  The  king  was  conscious  of  the  perilous 
state  of  affairs,  but  he  thought,  "  Apres  nous  le  deluge,"  and 
went  on.  The  popular  opposition  to  the  horrible  abuses  of 
the  royal  authority  began  to  show  itself  through  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  countersign  the  royal 
tax-edicts,  but  which  refused  to  do  so.  The  resistance, 
however,  was  curbed  with  violence.  The  Parliament  was 
broken  up,  its  members  punished  and  replaced  by  more 
willing  tools,  and  the  king  was  allowed  to  rot  in  peace. 
When  he  died  at  Versailles  on  the  afternoon  of  May  1,  his 
corpse,  a  heap  of  "confluent  smallpox"  and  other  still  more 
loathsome  diseases,  was  carried  awav  to  St.  Denis  in  the 
evening  in  a  hurry,  without  ceremonies,  unaccompanied  by 
any  even  of  his  nearest  kinsmen  or  servants,  but  reviled  with 
the  execrations  of  all  passers-by. — ( 1 6)  Louis  XVI.  (1774— 
-9:5),  a  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  b.  Aug.  23,  1754,  was  a 
good-natured,  well-meaning,  honest  man,  of  pure  morals, 
and  capable  of  making  a  sacrifice  for  the  public  weal,  but 
his  will  was  weak  and  his  intellect  narrow.  He  was  unable 

l niprehend  the  situation,  and  he  was  entirely  destitute 

of  political  instincts.  Thus  he  hastened  the  approach  of 
the  Revolution.  The  finances,  burdened  by  a  new  debt  of 
I  .."Hill. 000, 000,  contracted  by  the  participation  of  France  in 
the  American  war  of  independence,  formed  the  point  of 
is- in •.  The  annual  budget  showed  a  deficit  of  140,000,000. 
There  were  two  remedies — restriction  of  the  expenses,  which 
the  queen  nncl  the  court  opposed,  and  taxing  the  privileged 
elates,  which  tlie  Parliament  opposed.  The  king,  a  good 
printer  and  an  ingenious  locksmith,  but  incapable  of  de- 
ciding in  such  a  dilemma,  hoped  to  find  a  third  expedient 
by  appealing  to  the  people:  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  himself  appealed  to  the  Revolution.  (Sec  FRANVK  It Vx- 
ton/.} — ( 17)  Loi  is  XVII.,  a  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  b.  at  Versailles  Mar.  27,  1785:  shared  at  lirst 
the  imprisonment  of  his  parents  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple, 
but  was  after  the  decapitation  of  his  father  separated  from 
his  mother,  and  died  of  ill-treatment  and  neglect  in  his 
coll  (June  8.  1705).  A  number  of  impostors  pretended  to 
bo  Louis  XVII.,  and  excited  some  attention^  but  their 
claims  were  easily  disproved. — (18)  Lotus  XVIII.  (1814- 
LM).  b.  at  Versailles  Nov.  17,  1755,  a  brother  of  Louis 
XVI.,  received  at  his  birth  the  title  of  count  of  Provence. 
In  IT'.II  he  tied,  and  lived  in  Coblcntz.  Verona,  Mitau,  and 
England.  After  the  death  of  Louis  XVII.  be  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  France,  but  his  pretensions  elicited  gene- 
rally only  a  smile,  and  the  court  of  emigrants  he  assembled 
around  him  often  excited  disgust.  Nevertheless,  after  the 
fall  of  N'npolcon  lie  was  called  to  the  French  throne.  Both 
the  French  people  and  the  foreign  powers  wished  peace, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons  was  considered 
its  only  safe  guaranty.  There  was,  however,  only  one 
fraction  of  the  French  people  with  which  the  king  was 
in  full  harmony — namely,  the  old  emigrants,  who  hoped 
through  him  to  get  not  only  restitution,  but  also  vengeance; 
and  even  these  partisans  he  was  compelled  to  disappoint 
in  order  to  preserve  his  throne.  His  reign  was  a  time  of 
confusion  and  dulness.  and  in  the  actual  process  of  resto- 
ration and  reorganization,  which  went  on  silently  and  in- 
stinctively, he  took  no  part.  Personally,  he  was  indolent, 
apathetic,  good-huniored,  and  shrewd  in  a  small  way. 

CLEMENS  PKTKHSKX. 

Louis  the  German  [Ger.  Luiliely  tier  Denttchc],  b. 
about  805,  a  son  of  the  emperor  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  re- 
ceived by  the  lirst  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
(in  SIT)  Itavaria  and  the  Slavic  countries  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843,  which  ended 
the  war  between  the  heirs  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  he  ob- 
tained the  whole  territory  W.  of  the  Rhine,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  tJerman  empire.  Invited  by  the  discon- 
tented vassals  of  Charles  the  Bald,  ho  broke  into  France 
in  s:,s,  and  conquered  the  country,  bnt  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  Franks — that  is,  between 
the  Hermans  and  the  French — wore  at  this  period  so  great 
thai  a  union  of  the  two  tribes  proved  impossible,  and  Louis 
was  compelled  to  give  up  his  conquests.  Against  the  Bul- 
garians in  the  S.  K.  and  the  Normans  in  the  N.  W.  he 
fought  with  valor,  though  not  always  with  success;  the 
bishopric  founded  at  Hamburg  in  834  he  was  compelled  to 
remove  to  Bremen  in  858,  as  the  pagans  burnt  down  the 
former  city.  After  his  death  in  876  his  sons  divided  the 
empire  between  them. 

Louis  the  Great,  king  of  Hungary  from  1342  to  1382, 
a  son  of  Charles  Robert  of  Anjou.  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  the  elective  monarchs  of  that  country.  Although 
he  failed  in  his  expeditions  to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  his  brother  Andrew,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
his  wife  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  he  extended  the  bound- 
aries of  Hungary  to  the  S.  E.,  and  united  Poland  to  it  on 
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the  death  of  Casimir  the  Great  in  1370.  He  expelled  the 
Jews,  but  by  decreasing  the  duty  on  merchandise  he  greatly 
encouraged  the  commerce  of  the  country.  On  the  general 
development  of  civilization  in  his  realm  he  exercised  great 
influence.  He  founded  a  rich  college  in  Fiinfkirchen,  and 
Huda  became  one  of  the  most  splendid  capitals  of  Europe. 

Louis  Napoleon.    See  NAPOLEON  III. 

Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French  from  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  1830,  to  that  of  Feb.,  1848,  b.  at  Paris  Oct. 
6,  1773,  the  eldest  son  of  Duke  Louis  Philippe  Joseph  of 
Orleans,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Philippe  Kga- 
liti'-:  educated  by  the  famous  Madame  do  Genlis;  received 
in  1785  the  title  of  duke  of  Chartres.  The  example  of  his 
father  and  the  ideas  of  his  governess  made  him  an  enthu- 
siastic adherent  of  the  Revolution.  He  entered  the  national 
guard  and  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,^  renounced  his  titles, 
and  assumed  this  name  of  Citizen  Kgalite;  fought  in  the 
armies  of  the  republic,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly  in 
the  battle  of  Jcmappes,  Nov.  0,  1792;  and  the  edict  which 
banished  the  Bourbon  family  from  France  exempted  him  and 
his  father.  Nevertheless,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Neerwinden  (Mar.  18,  1793),  in  which  he  commanded  the 
centre  under  Dumouricz,  his  position  became  very  difficult, 
the  more  so  as  the  commander-in-chief  was  suspected  by 
the  Convention  of  intriguing  to  place  him  on  the  throne. 
Orders  of  arrest  were  issued  both  against  him  and  Dumouriez, 
and  on  Apr.  4,  1793,  they  fled  across  the  Austrian  frontier. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  an  exile,  often  fighting 
against  very  hard  circumstances,  as  shortly  after  his  flight 
his  father  was  executed,  his  mother  banished  from  France, 
and  all  the  property  of  the  family  confiscated.  He  lived 
for  some  time  in  Switzerland,  teaching  mathematics  in  a 
school ;  for  some  time  in  Scandinavia,  where  he  travelled 
as  far  as  the  North  Cape;  from  1796  to  1800  in  the  U.  S. ; 
from  1800  to  1807  at  Twickenham  near  London;  and  after 
1809  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Sicily,  whose  daughter, 
Marie  Anu'lic,  he  married.  He  twice  attempted  to  join  the 
adherents  of  the  Bourbon  family  in  Spain,  but  was  both 
times  foiled  by  the  English  diplomacy.  After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  returned  to  Paris,  was  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  immense  property  of  the  Orleans  family,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  Palais  Royal ;  but  although  a 
reconciliation  had  taken  place  between  him  and  the  elder 
line  of  the  Bourbon  family,  the  king,  Louis  XVIII.,  dis- 
liked, suspected,  and  feared  him.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  as 
was  now  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  a  man  of  great 
gifts  and  of  great  attainments,  eloquent,  accomplished,  fas- 
cinating, with  vivid  instincts  and  large  views,  shrewd  in 
his  judgment  of  persons  and  sound  in  his  judgment  of 
things.  Alexander  of  Russia  marked  him  out  as  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  whole  family,  and  al- 
though he  lived  in  a  rather  retired  manner  in  Paris,  and 
took  very  little  part  in  politics,  he  soon  became  very  pop- 
ular. On  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  after  deposing  the  king,  chose  him 
lieutenant-general  of  the  realm,  and  Charles  X.  recognized 
him  as  such,  hoping  through  him  to  preserve  the  throne 
for  the  count  of  Bordeaux.  Whether  this  could  have  been 
done  is  doubtful;  the  crown  was  offered  to  Louis  Philippe 
by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  he  accepted  it,  though 
henceforth  he  was  considered  a  traitor  by  the  legitimists. 
His  reign  lasted  eighteen  years,  but  although  it  is  very  in- 
teresting when  studied  in  detail  in  the  hooks  of  Lemoine, 
Louis  Blanc,  Regnault,  and  Guizot,  it  is  singularly  desti- 
tute of  striking  events.  A  number  of  attempts  at  assassi- 
nation, from  which  the  king  escaped  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner; a  series  of  sometimes  bloody,  sometimes  ridiculous, 
but  always  abortive,  insurrections  in  Paris,  Lyons,  the  Ven- 
dee, Strasbourg,  Boulogne,  etc. ;  a  whir  of  brilliant  debates 
in  the  Parliament,  resulting  in  monthly,  sometimes  weekly, 
modifications  of  the  cabinet, — that  is  about  all.  There  was 
no  relation  between  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
the  two  principal  elements  of  the  character  of  the  French 
people — its  instinct  of  progress,  since  1789  every  now  and 
then  excited  into  revolutionary  fever,  and  its  ambition  of 
greatness,  since  the  days  of  Napoleon  often  allured  into 
bravado.  Louis  Philippe  was  a  shrewd  administrator,  but 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign  it  became  evident  that  the 
administration  was  corrupt;  corruption  had  crept  even  into 
the  ministries.  The  people  demanded  an  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise.  The  king  refused,  and  immediately  the 
Revolution  broke  out  with  irresistible  fury.  The  king  fled 
to  England,  where  he  d.  at  Claremont,  near  London,  Aug. 
26,  1850.  CLEME.VS  PKTBRSEN. 

Louis  (PIERRE  CHARLES  ALEXANDRE),  M.  D.,  b.  at  A'i, 
Marne,  Franco,  in  1787  ;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Paris  in 
1813,  and  became  connected  with  the  Charite  Hospital,  and 
afterwards  with  the  Piti6  and  the  H6tcl  Dieu:  he  acquired 
a  worldwide  fame  as  a  diagnostician,  pathologist,  and  clin- 
ical observer.  Ho  was  the  first  to  distinguish  properly  the 


difference  between  typhus  and  the  so-called  typhoid  or  en- 
teric fever;  became  in  1826  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  His  Recherche*  mir  In  I'lithisie  (1825),  Se- 
cherchen  snr  In  Filrrv  /y/>/;oi<iV  (  ISl'S),  and  other  works  had 
an  extensive  and  valuable  influence.  Louis  was  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  modern  methods  of  clinical  observation.  D. 
at  Paris  Sept.,  1872. 

Louisa?  county  of  S.  E.  Iowa,  bounded  E.  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Area,  400  square  miles.  It  is  generally 
level  and  fertile,  with  broad  bottom-lands.  Cattle,  grain, 
and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Iowa  River  and  by  the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Minnesota  R.  R.  Cap.  Wapcllo.  Pop.  12,877. 

Louisa,  county  of  E.  Central  Virginia.  Area,  460 
square  miles.  Its  soil  was  naturally  excellent.  Its  surface 
is  pleasantly  varied.  Tobacco  and  grain  are  staple  prod- 
ucts. Flour  is  the  chief  article  of  manufacture.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap.  Louisa 
Court-house.  Pop.  16,332. 

Louisa,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ky.,  on  Big 
Sandy  River.  Pop.  425. 

Louisa  Court-house,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Louisa 
CO.,  Va.,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Pop.  2559. 

Lou'isburg,  a  famous  fortress  built  by  the  French  soon 
after  the  Peace  of  Iltrecht  (1713)  upon  the  eastern  const  of 
Cape  Breton  Island,  in  lat.  45°  53'  30"  N.,  Ion.  60°  W., 
receiving  its  name  in  honor  of  Louis  XIV.  The  works 
constructed  here  were  of  the  heaviest  and  most  com- 
plete description,  and  were  built  of  stone.  A  large  and 
well-built  town  of  some  3000  inhabitants  sprang  up,  fa- 
vored by  the  spacious  and  excellent  harbor.  Since  the 
existence  of  so  strong  a  place  threatened  the  colonial  and 
English  fisheries,  it  was  determined  in  1745  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  Bay  (France  and  Great  Britain  be- 
ing then  at  war)  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  town.  Accordingly, 
a  force  of  colonists  consisting  of  3250  Massachusetts  mili- 
tia, aided  by  516  men  from  Connecticut  and  304  from  New 
Hampshire,  set  sail  in  100  vessels,  and  landed  near  the 
town  Apr.  30,  1745.  An  active  but  irregular  siege  (though 
the  men  were  without  tents  and  the  proper  means  of  con- 
ducting such  operations)  was  terminated  June  17,  1745, 
by  the  capitulation  of  the  French  xinder  Duchambon — nn 
event  that  caused  the  greatest  joy  throughout  the  British 
empire.  But  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapello  (1748)  gave 
back  all  Cape  Breton  to  France.  The  town  was  invested 
in  1758  by  Gen.  Amherst  with  14,000  British  troops,  20 
line  ships,  18  frigates  and  other  vessels.  After  a  tremen- 
dous bombardment,  which  quite  destroyed  the  town  and 
breached  the  walls  badly,  the  garrison  and  French  fleet 
surrendered,  July  26,  1758.  The  defence  was  very  spirited. 
The  number  of  prisoners  was  5637.  The  English  overthrew 
the  fortifications  at  an  expense  of  $50,000.  The  first  cost 
was  one  hundred  times  that  sum.  The  ruins  still  remain. 
There  are  at  present  about  300  inhabitants,  mostly  fisher- 
men. There  is  a  lighthouse.  The  village  is  in  Capo  Bre- 
ton CO.,  N.  S.,  and  is  24  miles  S.  E.  of  Sidney. 

Louisburg,  post-v.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Mis- 
souri Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.  (Osage  division),  13  miles 
E.  of  Paolo. 

Louisburg,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  C., 
on  Tar  River,  10  miles  E.  of  Franklinton  and  31  miles  N.  E. 
of  Raleigh,  has  3  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  15  stores, 
several  shops,  flouring-mills,  steam  saw-mills,  2  steam  cot- 
ton-gins, 1  bakery,  1  drug  store,  1  female  seminary,  and  it 
an  important  centre  for  purchase  and  sale  of  cotton.  Pop. 
of  v.  750;  of  tp.  2542.  GEO.  S.  BAKER,  ED.  "COURIER." 

Louis  d'Or  ("Louis  of  gold "),  a  French  gold  coin, 
first  struck  in  1641  under  Louis  XIII.,  not  coined  since 
1795,  but  the  name  is  often  given  to  the  twenty-franc  piece 
or  gold  Napoleon,  and  to  certain  German  five-thaler  pieces. 
The  value  of  the  louis  fluctuated  considerably,  but  may  be 
roughly  stated  to  be  about  five  dollars  in  Federal  money. 

Louisia'ua,  one  of  the  Gulf  States  of  the  American 
Union,  situated  wholly  within  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  comprised  in  the  delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  is  situated  between  the  meridians  of  89° 
and  94°  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich,  and  between  the  parallels 
of  28°  56'  and  33°  N.  lat.  Its  extreme  length  from  E.  to 
W.  is  298  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  N.  to  S. 
about  280  miles.  Its  area,  according  to  the  census  and 
land-office  reports,  is  41,346  square  miles,  or  26,461,440 
acres.  Its  form  is  very  irregular,  although  a  part  of  its 
boundaries  arc  parallels  and  meridians.  On  the  N.  its 
boundary  is  along  the  33d  parallel,  which  divides  it  from 
Arkansas,  as  far  E,  as  the  Mississippi  River,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River  to  the  Pearl  River  on  the  31st 
parallel,  whieh  divides  it  from  Mississippi ;  on  the  E.  the 
Mississippi  River  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Mississippi 
as  far  as  to  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River,  and  the  Pearl 
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River  from  the  31st  parallel  to  Lake  Borgne  forms  the 
boundary  between  it  and  the  same  State;  on  the  S.  and 
S.  £.  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  several  sounds  and  estuaries 
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from  the  Gulf  form  its  boundary;  on  the  W.  the  Sabine  River 
and  Lake  separate  it  from  Texas  to  the  point  where  that 
river  crosses  the  32d  parallel,  and  thence  northward  of  the 
33d  parallel  the  boundary  runs  along  the  94th  meridian. 

Face  »f  the  Country. — The  N.  and  N.  W.  portions  of  the 
State  rise  into  low  hills  not  exceeding  2-10  feet  in  height, 
and  from  these  the  land  slopes  gradually  both  toward  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf.  A  large  portion  of  the  delta  of 
the  Mississippi,  especially  below  New  Orleans,  is  marshy, 
and  actually  below  the  river  at  high  water.  In  all,  ahout 
8450  square  miles,  or  one-fifth  of  the  area  of  the  State,  is 
subject  to  inundations,  though  not  all  of  it  annually.  Along 
the  Mississippi  Hivcr  much  (if  the  lam1  is  below  the  surface 
of  the  river  at  the  spring  freshets,  and  is  protected  from 
overflow  by  levees  or  artificial  embankments.  These  levees 
extend  120  miles  above  New  Orleans  and  4;>  miles  below  it. 
They  are  sometimes  worn  and  broken  through  by  the  floods, 
and  the  ''crevasses"  thus  produced  cause  the  submergence 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres.  Local  topographers 
classify  the  lands  of  the  State  as  "good  uplands;"  "pine 
hill  lands,"  usually  not  very  fertile;  "alluvial  tracts;" 
"Bluff  or  Loess  regions;"  "marsh  lands:"  "the  prairie 
regions  ;"  and  "  the  pine  flats."  The  whole  alluvial  region 
of  the  delta  is  very  fertile,  and  its  deep  black  loam  will  yield 
enormous  crops;  the  hilly  country,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
very  productive,  and  some  portious  of  it  are  sandy  barrens. 

A'i're r»,  Lakes,  Soundn,  atid  Rayg. — The  Mississippi  Hiver 
has  a  course  of  about  590  miles  in  tho  State,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  the  largest  steamers  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
(See  MISSISSIPPI  RIVEII.)  The  Red  River,  tho  second  in 
size  of  tho  great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  enters  the 
State  in  the  N.  W.,  and  crosses  it  diagonally  to  tho  31st 
parallel,  where  it  enters  the  "  Great  River."  Its  principal 
affluents  in  the  State  are  the  Washita,  with  its  two  largo 
branches,  tho  Tcnsas,  and  the  Bccuf :  the  Pugdetnona,  tho 
Sabinc  Bayou,  and  the  Bistiueau  Hiver  and  Lake.  The 
Sabinc  Hiver  forms  a  part  of  the  western  boundary  of  tho 
State,  and  the  Calcasicu  and  Mcrmcnteau  are  considerable 
streams,  tho  latter  having  several  tributary  bayous  or  slug- 
gish streams.  The  Pearl  River,  having  Bogue  Chitto  for 
a  tributary,  the  Tangipahoa,  Tickfaw,  and  Amite  are  the 
principal  streams  E.  of  the  Mississippi.  There  are  besides 
these  several  large  bayous  or  estuaries,  which  are  really 
outlets  or  secondary  mouths  of  tho  Mississippi,  which  in 
flood-time  convey  a  large  portion  of  its  waters  to  the  Gulf, 
and  at  other  times  drain  the  greater  part  of  Southern  Lou- 
isiana. The  principal  of  these  are  Atchafalaya  Bayou, 
with  its  scries  of  lakes,  Vermilion  Bayou,  Bayou  Teche, 
which  connects  with  it,  Bayou  do  Large,  Bayou  la  Fourche, 
and  the  estuaries,  lakes,  and  bayous  which  debouch  into 
Barataria  Bay.  The  distinction  between  lakes,  sounds,  and 
estuaries  in  this  State  is  not  very  marked.  Lake  Poutehar- 
train  is  perhaps  a  lake  in  tho  sense  of  being  surrounded  by 
land,  except  at  its  outlets,  but  its  waters  are  salt,  and  rise 
an<l  fall  with  the  tide:  Lake  Borgne  is  only  a  sound  or  bay; 
Lake  Maurepas  is  closely  connected  with  Pontchartrain  ; 
Sabine  Lake.  Caleasieu  Lake,  Lake  Mermenteau,  Grand 
Lake,  Marsh  Lake,  Lake  Charles,  Grand  Chcnierc,  Caillou, 
Lake  Washa,  etc.  are  all  estuaries  connected  with  rivers  or 
bayous.  In  Northern  Louisiana  there  are  ten  or  twelve 
lakes,  which  are  expansions  either  of  the  Red  River  or  its 
tributaries.  Some  of  these  are  of  considerable  extent. 
Along  the  coast  there  are — Chandeleur  and  Isle  au  Breton 
Sounds,  Bay  Ronde,  Garden  Island  Bay,  East  and  West 
Bays,  Timbalicr,  Terrc  Bonne,  Caillou,  Atchafalaya,  C3te 
Blanche,  and  Vermilion  Bays. 


Geology. — The  geological  formations  of  Louisiana,  so  far 
as  the  superficial  strata  are  concerned,  are  very  simple. 
The  Mississippi  and  Red  River  basins,  the  Mississippi 
delta,  and  the  Bluff  or  Loess  region,  which  includes  most 
of  Calcasieu,  St.  Landry,  and  Lafayette  parishes,  and  a 
long  but  narrow  strip  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
together  comprise  three-fifths  of  the  State  (the  Mississippi 
delta  proper  extending  over  eighteen  of  the  largest  parishes 
and  more  than  12,000  square  miles)  are  alluvial  and  dilu- 
vial, the  deposits  of  the  delta  being  from  40  to  60  feet  in 
depth  and  of  marvellous  fertility  ;  these  deposits  arc  con- 
stantly making,  and  the  delta  extending  out  into  the  Gulf 
every  year  slowly  or  rapidly  as  the  freshets  of  the  upper 
river  and  its  tributaries  are  destructive  or  of  slight  amount. 
Of  the  remaining  two-fifths  of  the  State,  the  N.  W.  and  W. 
N.  W.  portions  and  a  small  tract  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pearl 
River,  extending  to  the  Loess,  arc  Tertiary,  and  in  the  no- 
menclature of  the  Southern  geologists  arc  classified  as  be- 
longing to  the  Grand  Gulf,  Vicksburg,  and  Jackson  strata, 
which  seem  to  be  subdivisions  of  the  Eocene.  In  the  N. 
W.,  W.,  and  central  parts  of  the  State  occasional  small  out- 
crops of  Cretaceous  strata  are  found  rising  above  tho  Ter- 
tiary. These  Cretaceous  rocks  are  mostly  limestone,  gyp- 
sum, and  salt-bearing  strata.  The  Tertiary  tract  in  tho 
N.  W.  lies  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  tho 
Ncchcs  and  Sabinc  rivers,  eastward  to  the  vicinity  of 
Harrisonburg,  Catahoula  parish,  and  contains  deposits 
of  some  useful  minerals.  Brown  coal  (lignite)  of  fair 
quality,  though  not  the  best,  is  found  here  in  consider- 
able quantity.  Iron  is  somewhat  abundant  in  this  re- 
gion, and  salt  springs  and  salt  deposits,  which  were 
extensively  utilized  during  the  late  civil  war;  that  on 
Petit  Anse  Island  has  been  mined  to  a  depth  of  CO  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Gulf,  58  feet  through  solid  rock-salt 
of  the  purest  quality.  Ochre,  marl,  gypsum,  lead,  sulphate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  lime 
occur  in  considerable  quantities.  Below  the  alluvium  and 
Tertiary  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  there  arc  deposits 
of  sulphur,  and  at  one  point  between  the  Calcasieu  and  Sa- 
bine rivers  artesian  wells  have  been  bored  and  shafts  sunk 
which  demonstrate  that,  beginning  at  a  point  about  428  feet 
below  tho  surface,  there  is  a  deposit  of  sulphur  112  feet  in 
thickness,  and  which  yields  from  CO  to  96  per  cent,  of  pure 
sulphur.  The  more  superficial  strata  at  this  point  contained 
petroleum,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  worked  with 
profit.  Copper  has  also  been  found  in  several  parishes  of 
the  State.  Among  the  minerals  not  of  economic  value 
found  in  the  State  are  quartz-crystals,  jasper,  agates,  ear- 
nelians,  sardonyx,  onyx,  feldspar  of  fine  quality,  and  me- 
teoric stones.  Fossils  of  various  kinds  have  also  been 
discovered  at  different  points.  Most  of  these  minerals  have 
been  found  in  tho  Tertiary. 

Km' I  nnil  IV.'/'-MCI'ON. — The  entire  alluvial  deposits  furnish 
a  soil  of  extraordinary  permanence  and  fertility.  Tho 
delta  lands  arc  unsurpassed  for  the  culture  of  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  rice,  wheat,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  sweet  potatoes 
and  tigs.  The  islands  produce  sea-island  cotton  equal  to 
the  best,  though  for  the  most  part  tho  cotton  produced  in 
Louisiana  is  tho  upland  or  short-stapled  variety.  Tho 
orange  flourishes  quite  as  well  in  Southern  Louisiana  as 
in  Florida.  The  Tertiary  region  has  not  so  rich  a  soil,  but 
with  proper  culture  yields  good  crops.  Indian  corn  docs 
better  there  than  in' the  alluvium.  Cotton  grows  every- 
where in  tho  State.  A  portion  of  the  Tertiary  region  is 
covered  with  heavy  though  not  dense  pine  forests,  and 
though  healthful  is  not  productive.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
area  of  the  State  is  too  swampy  and  marshy  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  lofty  cypress  trees, 
from  which  the  Spanish  moss  hangs  in  graceful  festoons. 
The  other  forest  trees  of  the  alluvial  portion  of  the  State 
are  ash,  sweet  gum,  hickory,  black  walnut,  magnolia,  live- 
oak,  Spanish,  water,  black,  chestnut,  white,  and  post  oaks, 
tulip  tree,  Florida  anise,  linden,  lance-leaved  buckthorn, 
four  or  five  species  of  acacia,  wild  cherry,  pomegranate, 
holly,  black  walnut,  arbor  vita;,  tillandsia,  lime,  pecan, 
sycamore,  white  and  red  cedar,  and  yellow  pine,  and  in 
the  Tertiary,  sassafras,  mulberry,  poplar,  hackberry,  red 
elm,  maple,  honey  locust,  dogwood,  tupelo,  box  elder, 
black  locust,  prickly  ash,  persimmon,  etc.  Along  the 
rivers  the  cottonwood,  willow,  basket  elm,  palmetto,  wild 
cane,  papaw,  and  wild  orange  are  found.  Of  fruit  trees, 
the  peach,  quince,  plum,  fig.  orange,  papaw,  and  olive  do 
well ;  the  npple  and  pear  do  not  succeed  so  well.  The 
grazing  in  the  uplands  generally  is  excellent;  in  tho  Atta- 
kapas  country,  along  the  Atchafalaya,  and  Bayou  Teche 
the  pasturage  is  unsurpassed  in  quality.  Louisiana,  like 
Florida,  is  a  land  of  flowers,  and  the  flowers  yield  the 
richest  of  perfumes.  The  fragrance  of  its  orange-blossoms, 
its  magnolias,  jessamines,  camellias,  oleanders,  virgin's 
bower,  and  its  luxuriant  roses,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of 
other  semi-tropical  flowers  which  grow  wild  on  its  prairies 
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and  broad  bottom-lands,  make  it  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  an  earthly  paradise. 

Zooloyy. — In  addition  to  the  wild  animals,  reptiles,  and 
birds  common  to  the  Gulf  States,  Louisiana  has  some  which 
arc  peculiar  to  her  territory,  or  at  least  only  found  W. 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  forests  black  bears  and  wolves, 
and  in  the  cypress  swamps  panthers  of  largo  size  and  great 
ferocity,  are  occasionally  met  with  ;  while  the  wild-cat, 
raccoon,  polecat,  opossum,  otter,  squirrel,  two  or  three 
species  of  rat,  mouse,  dormouse,  and  mole,  are  abundant. 
The  alligator  inhabits  all  the  Dayous,  and  is  often  destruc- 
tive to  cattle,  and  sometimes  to  the  human  subject.  Thero 
are  several  species  of  turtle;  lizards,  horned  frogs,  many 
species  of  toad,  the  gecko,  and  chameleon;  while  rattlesnakes, 
vipers,  moccasin,  horned,  and  other  snakes  are  very  common. 
The  birds  of  most  note  are  the  bald  and  the  gray  eagle, 
the  king  vulture,  the  turkey-buzzard,  and  other  vultures, 
kites,  hawks,  owls,  gulls,  the  pelican  (which  is  rarely  or 
never  found  in  its  natural  haunts,  E.  of  the  Mississippi), 
cranes,  herons,  wild-turkeys  (not  as  plenty  now  as  for- 
merly), pigeons,  partridges,  wild-geese,  brant,  and  wild- 
ducks  generally  in  great  abundance,  and  a  great  variety  of 
smaller  birds,  many  of  them  of  brilliant  plumage.  The 
fish  arc  generally  those  common  to  the  Gulf. 


Climate. — The  climate  of  New  Orleans  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  delta  is  to  some  extent  malarious,  from  its 
slight  elevation,  the  heat,  moisture,  and  vegetable  decay 
which  is  so  prevalent.  Bilious  and  congestive  levers  are 
very  prevalent,  and  the  worst  forms  of  intermittent  not  un- 
common. The  yellow  fever  may  be  considered  endemic  in 
New  Orleans,  though  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  careful 
precautions  of  the  authorities  to  keep  the  city  in  a  good 
sanitary  condition,  it  has  not  made  such  ravages  as  for- 
merly, and  is  not  epidemic  oftencr  than  onee  in  seven  or 
eight  years.  Western  and  North-western  Louisiana  is 
perhaps  as  healthy  a  region  as  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  There 
is  little  or  no  malaria,  and  pulmonary  patients  are  greatly 
benefited  by  a  residence  there.  The  cold  N.  winds  (called 
"  northers  "  in  Texas)  occasionally  lower  the  temperature 
and  produce  a  degree  of  cold  which  causes  much  suffering. 
The  average  temperature  of  the  year  is  not  as  high  (as  will 
be  seen  by  the  accompanying  table)  as  in  other  States  and 
countries  in  the  same  latitude;  this  results  from  the  action 
of  these  cold  N.  winds.  The  following  table  gives  the  maxi- 
mum, minimum,  and  mean  monthly  and  annual  tempera- 
ture, rainfall,  barometrical  pressure,  and  prevalent  winds  at 
the  points  indicated : 


New    Orleans  :    lat. 
29°58'N.  ;  Jon.!PO~> 
07'  W.;  altitude,  25 
feet  above  the  sea. 

ShrcTeport:     lat.   32°  SV; 
Ion.    9.-P    45'  ;     altitude, 
228.5  feet  above  the  -sea. 

Benton  :  ab.  tat.  32°  4(C  N.  ; 
Ion.  93°  35'  W.  ;   alliludc, 
234  feet  above  the  .ea. 

98° 
17° 
•  67.5° 
81° 
81° 
25° 
49.'}° 
5.06 

60.5° 
1.93 
83° 
S30 
60.4° 
5.10 
82° 
46° 
66.9° 
1.74 

7:i.7° 
18.68 
92° 
79° 
80.1° 
6.68 
98° 
74° 
82.4° 
6.27 
93° 
78° 
81.2° 
8.30 
89° 
72° 
78.7° 
3.19 
86° 
60° 
68.4° 
3.18 
79° 
42° 
57.4° 
7.43 
72° 
32° 
51.4° 
5.25 
72.81 
30.115 
30.085 
30.158 
30.020 
29.923 
30.002 
30.0K! 
30.038 
30.016 
30.077 
30.039 
30.200 
30.069 
S.  E.  A  N. 
SEAS 

95° 
18° 
63.91° 
77° 
74° 
17° 
42.2° 
3.13 
79° 
2U° 
62° 
7.47 

30° 
68.9° 
2.67 
85° 
44° 
64.8° 
1.94 
91° 
56° 
72.9° 
4.58 
92° 
64° 
79.6° 
7.94 
95° 
73° 
81.6° 
3.31 
94° 
71° 
81.7° 
1.59 
90° 
48° 
75.7° 
2.31 
83° 
40° 
65.5° 
3.41 
81° 
26° 
60° 
1.39 
78° 
16° 
42° 
7.03 
46.77 
S0.100 
Sg.0-18 
30.116 
29.072 
29.894 
29.902 
30.039 
30.045 
30.042 
30.083 
80.139 
.10.213 
30.055 
N.  E..N.  W..  AS.  E. 
S.  W.  A  S. 
Calm,  S.  E..  E..  A  S. 
falm.N.  E.,8.  E..AN. 

92° 

15° 
64.37° 
77° 
75° 
15° 
41° 
3.10 
78° 
21° 
45.1° 
7.38 
82° 
33° 
61.6° 
2.71 
84° 
47° 
65.4° 
1.89 
90° 
58° 
69.8° 
4.61 
91° 
68° 
81.4° 
7.85 
92° 
740 

83.8° 
334 
92° 
72° 
82.1° 
1.53 
89° 
60°   ' 
75.0° 
2.28 
82° 
42° 
65.9° 
3.39 
80° 
28° 
51.2° 
1.43 
76° 
18° 
44.9° 
7.08 
4S.78 

N.  N.  W.,  N.,  A  S. 
S.  A  S.  K. 
Calm,  S.  E.  A  8. 
Calm,  N.  E.,  N.,  A  S.  E. 

Range  of  thermometer  during  the-  year  

Rainfall                         "          "        

Highest  temperature  in  February  

Rainfall                         "          " 

Rainfall                         "          "     .  ... 

Mean                "             "        "    

Rainfall                        "       "    

Rainfall                         "       "    

Mean               "            "     "    

Rainfall                        "     "    

Mean                "             "         "         

Rainfall                        "         "      

Mean               "            "           "         

Rainfall                                    "         

Rainfall                         "          "       

Mean                "             "           "         

Rainfall                         "           " 

Rainfall                         "           "         

Monthly  mean  pressure  of  barometer  for  January  
*'   February,... 
"  March  

"  Mav     

"           "                     "           "  Julv  
"  August  
"            "  September... 
"  Octipbi'r  
"            "  November... 
"            "  December  ... 

Prevailing  winds  for  winter  

"  summer  
"              "        "  autumn  

S.  E.,  S.,  A  S.  W. 
E.,  N.  E.,  A  N. 

Agricultural  Product*. — The  principal  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  Louisiana  are  sugar  (from  the  su^ar-canej,  cotton, 
rice,  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  figs,  oranges,  Indian  corn  in 


moderate  quantity,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  market-garden  products.  Largo  numbers  of  cattle 
are  reared  for  slaughter  and  exportation.  The  production 
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of  sugar  from  the  cane  has  been  for  more  than  fifty  years 
a  favorite  industry  in  the  State;  the  canes  are  grown  from 
layers,  not  from  the  seed,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  quality  of  the  cane  has  deteriorated  materially  from 
this  mode  of  propagation.  In  1853  the  sugar  crop  amounted 
to  439,324  hogsheads  of  1000  pounds  each;  m  1861,  to 
459,410  hogsheads.  During  the  late  civil  war  the  produc- 
tion was  very  small,  only  6000  hogsheads  being  reported  in 
1864 ;  since  the  war  it  has  gradually  been  recovering,  though 
with  some  adverse  years.  In  1870  it  was  144,881  hogsheads  ; 
in  1871,  128,461 ;  in  1872,  108,520 ;  in  1873,  89,498 ;  in  1874, 
102,923  hogsheads,  and  about  90,000  hogsheads  of  molasses. 
Cotton  in  1870  was  grown  to  the  extent" of  350,832  bales: 
in  1X72,  of  501,000  bales;  in  1873,  of  about  450,000  bales; 
in  1874,  of  495,000  bales.  The  report  of  the  production  of 
Indian  corn  was  in  1859  (census  of  1860).  lO.s.Ml.7  l.r>  bush-  | 
els;  in  1869  (census  of  1870),  7,598,628  bushels;  the  report 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  was  in  1870,  18,000,1100 
bushels  (probably  excessive);  in  1871,  8,100,000  bushels; 
in  1872,  10.125,000  bushels;  in  1873,  9,112,000  bushels;  in 
IST  I,  8,110,000  bushels.  Corn  is  not  a  productive  or  profit- 
able crop  in  Louisiana,  seldom  yielding  over  fifteen  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wheat  is  not  largely  cultivated,  though  it  is 
increasing  in  importance  every  year;  41,000  bushels  were 
raised  in  180!»,  and  over  100,000  bushels  in  1874.  In  the 
rich  lauds  of  the  delta  it  yields  20  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Rice  is  a  staple  product  of  the  State,  and  ought  to  be  grown 
ten  times  more  abundantly  than  it  is.  In  1873  the  crop  was 
12,007,380  pounds.  Of  the  other  cereals,  35,000  bushels  of 
were  reported  in  1873,  and  a  considerable  increase  in 
1874;  barley  is  not  largely  cultivated,  though  it  is  becom- 
ing :<  prufitaUe  crop.  Of  potatoes  (probably  sweet),  6li,lnin 
bushels  only  wore  reported  in  1873,  and  about  54,000  bush- 
els in  1874.  Tobacco  is  not  a  large  crop,  35,000  pounds  only 
being  reported  in  1S73,  and  but  15,541  in  1870,  but  its  qual- 
ity is  excellent.  Hay  is  increasing  as  a  crop,  the  Hungarian 
iK-ing  cultivated  (as  well  as  other  grasses)  for  this  pur- 
pose; 8776  tons  were  cured  in  1870;  13,100  tons  in  1873, 
and  13,500  tons  in  1874.  The  number  of  horses  and  mules 
is  increasing ;  in  1870  there  were  02,584  horses  in  the  State  : 
in  Jan.,  1874,  74,700;  in  Jan.,  1875,  75,000.  In  1870  the 


number  of  mules  and  asses  was  61,338;  in  Jan.,  1874,  it 
was  78,400  ;  in  Jan.,  1875,  79,980.  Other  domestic  animals 
are  decreasing ;  in  1870  the  number  of  inilch  cows  was 
102,076;  in  Jan.,  1874,  it  was  90,700;  in  Jan.,  1875,  87,070. 
In  1870  the  number  of  working  oxen  and  other  cattle  was 
233,185;  in  Jan.,  1874,  the  agricultural  department  re- 
ported 173,900  (probably  an  under-estiinate) ;  in  Jan., 
1875,  168,650.  In  1870  the  number  of  sheep  was  re- 
ported as  118,602;  in  Jan.,  1874,  as  64,600;  in  Jan., 
1875,  63,100.  In  1870  the  number  of  hogs  was  338,326; 
in  Jan.,  1874,  247.100;  and  in  Jan.,  1875,  210,035.  The 
total  value  of  live-stock  in  1870  was  $15,U29,188;  in  1874, 
$19,730,255. 

M<niut''i<'ti<rinff  and  Mutiny  Industry. — Louisiana  is  not 
largely  engaged  in  manufactures.  In  1S70  she  had  2557 
manufacturing  establishments,  including  the  sugar-mills  on 
tin  plantations.  The  motive-power  of  these  establishments, 
mostly  steam-engines,  equalled  25.066  horse-power:  30.071 
persons  were  employed,  of  whom  23,637  were  men,  4210 
women,  and  2224  children;  the  capital  invested  was  re- 
ported as  SIS,.",  13,974:  the  wages  paid,  $4.593,470;  the  raw 
material  used,  $12,412,023 ;  and  the  product,  $24,161,905. 
Hut  of  this  total  product,  $10,341,858  was  of  raw  sugar, 
which  is  an  agricultural  rather  than  a  manufactured  prod- 
net.  Refined  sugar  was  produced  to  the  amount  of  $643,085  ; 
lumber,  planed  and  sawed,  $1,51 6,632  ;  bread,  ship-bread, 
and  other  bakery  products,  $875,261;  iron  castings, 
$552,470;  tobacco  and  cigars,  $417,010  ;  clothing,  $424,173  ; 
flouring-mil!  products,  (731,396j  cars,  freight  and  passen- 
ger, were  produced  to  the  extent  of  $368,730  ;  machinery, 
steam-engines,  and  boilers,  $412,900;  cotton -seed  oil, 
$324,700;  shipbuilding,  etc.,  $326,230;  malt  liquors, 
$250,920.  Sugar-refining  has  increased  since  1870.  but  most 
of  the  other  branches  of  manufacture  have  languished.  The 
mining  industry  of  the  State  consists  of  some  coal-mines, 
rather  inefficiently  worked,  a  little  iron  mined,  the  salt-mine 
of  Petit  Anse  Island,  and  a  sulphur-mine  at  Calcasieu 
Springs. 

/,'•////•', ,,/IH. — The  following  table,  compiled  principally 
from  Poor's  llttiirottd  Mnnni;l  for  LS74-75.  gives  the  condi- 
tion of  the  railroads  of  the  State  at  or  near  Jan.,  1874  : 
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GBOM  EARHIKOI. 
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Total 
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bonds, 
and  debt. 

equip- 
ment, etc. 
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other. 
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Mil.-. 

Mi  lei. 

$ 

$ 

• 

$ 

• 

S 

* 

* 

• 

I 

Urn'*  I    i  i  1    na  and  Texas 

•7.25 

27  33 

:  'i-Ji  INN) 

3,980,000 

n.yMinoo 

150,000 

900,000 

•450,000 

180,000 

Now  Orleans  Jackson  and  Great 

24S.40 

35.00 

4,734,000 

8,000,000 

1,176,020 

12,910,OJO    15,279,042 

444.434 

1,231,071 

114.984 

1,T90,4»  |      803.250 

New  Orleans  Mobile  and  Texan.. 

203.00 

30.00 

6,275,000 

17,5M,000  ,11,500.000 

200.000 

:um.iM,o      

•500.000        1<N>.IW»0 

Total  

Ifi.WH'.utOO 

17.H7:>,<N>o 

1,176,020 

34,440,020 

::n.  :;,!».  in.' 

IM,4M 

1.KU.071 

lU.lf-4       '.'.  740,489 

1.08:1,260 

On  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1875,  the  number  of  miles  in  operation 
had  increased  to  657.28,  but  the  cost  of  roads  and  equip- 
ments differed  very  slightly  from  the  figures  of  the  above 
table. 

l.rreet. — The  people  of  Louisiana  have  built  and  now 
maintain  in  repair  more  than  1500  miles,  or  51,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  levees  within  the  State  limits.  But  for 
these  the  greater  part  of  the  delta  would  be  a  hopeless 
and  slimy  swamp.  The  cost  of  these  levees  was  about 
$17,000,000,  and  to  perfect  the  system  and  complete  the 
work  where  it  ie  still  needed  will  require  about  as  much 
more.  About  half  a  million  dollars  is  expended  annually 
on  the  repair  and  building  of  levees,  but  this  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  protection  of  the  plantations  near  the 
rivers. 

Commerce. — Louisiana  is  the  second  State  in  the  Union 
in  the  amount  of  its  commerce,  New  York  alone  exceeding 
it  in  the  amount  of  domestic  and  foreign  exports:  while  in 
its  imports  it  is  also  below  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  California.  Its  exports  of  domestic  products 
in  1866  were  $80,002,141 ;  in  1872,  $95,970,592 ;  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1874,  $93,478,513.  The  re-exportation  of 
foreign  goods  in  the  last-named  year  was  $456,411.  The 
imports  of  the  year  1866  were  $10,878,365;  the  imports  of 
1S72,  S20.00C,.363,  and  those  of  1874,  $14,548,056.  The 
coastwise  trade  was  still  larger,  the  inward-bound  cargoes 
to  New  Orleans  in  1872  being  valued  at  $160,000.000,  and 
the  cargoes  to  coast  and  river  ports  from  New  Orleans  to 
about  $90,000,000.  In  round  numbers,  the  coastwise  and 
foreign  commerce  of  Louisiana  is  not  far  from  $400,000,000. 
In  187 1  the  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  State  were  255,  measuring  51,535  tons.  In  I  S74. 
2928  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  the  State,  having  an  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  1,640,676  tons,  and  manned  by  51,864 
men  and  boys ;  the  same  year  3042  vessels  cleared  from  the 
same  ports,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,743,312  tons, 
and  manned  by  49,956  men.  This  includes  the  coastwise 
as  well  us  the  foreign  navigation. 


finance*  of  the  flint?. — The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State  in  1870,  both  of  real  ami  personal  property,  was 
$253,371,890,  and  the  estimated  true  valuation  of  the 
V.  S.  marshals  was  .*3L'.".  I  L':,.66f>.  In  1874  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  State  for  purposes  of  taxation  was 
$228,666,653.62.  The  State  debt  is  of  large  but  uncertain 
amount.  On  Dec.  25,  1873,  the  nominal  amount  was  re- 
ported by  a  board  of  examiners  appointed  by  Guv.  Kellogg 
to  be  $53,621,545.67,  but  of  this  the  board  contended  that 
from  several  causes  $30,646.649  was  void,  illegal,  or  lapsed, 
leaving  about  $23,000,000,  on  which  the  annual  interest 
was  about  $1,500,000.  A  part  of  this  is  of  doubtful  legality, 
and  they  recommended  partial  repudiation,  reducing  the 
debt  to  $12,000,000,  but  even  on  this,  neither  principal  nor 
interest  is  paid,  from  gross  mismanagement,  though  the 
taxes  are  very  high  and  difficult  of  collection.  The  politi- 
cal troubles  of  the  State  have  greatly  affected  its  commer- 
cial and  financial  condition. 

Jtank*. — On  Nov.  1,  1874,  there  were  in  the  State  11 
national  banks,  of  which  4  were  closing  and  only  7  in 
operation.  These  had  a  capital  paid  in  of  $4,450,000; 
bonds  on  deposit,  $2,984,000  ;  circulation  issued,  $4,607,320  ; 
circulation  redeemed,  $1,204,845  ;  circulation  outstanding, 
S3. 102.475.  There  were  also  in  Dec.,  1874,  7  State-char- 
tered banks  in  operation,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$4,967,000  ;  4  savings  banks,  3  of  which  had  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $810.000;  and  11  private  banking-houses. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  20  fire  insurance  companies, 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $10,306,650,  and  aggregate 
assets  of  $  1 1, 3*2, 000  ;  and  one  life  insurance  company, 
with  $100,000  capital  and  $400,000  assets. 

Population. — The  following  table  gives  the  population 
of  the  State  at  different  periods,  the  percentage  of  increase, 
the  number  of  whites,  free  colored,  and  slaves,  of  natives 
and  foreigners,  and  of  whites  and  free  blacks  of  school, 
military,  and  voting  ages  ; 

*  Estimated. 
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Consul 

year. 

Tout 
popula- 
tion. 

I'rr- 

Whites. 

Free 

colored. 

Slaves. 

Natives. 

Of  foreign 
birth. 

Of  school 
age,  I.-1-. 

Of  military 
age,  18-45. 

Of  voting  age, 

•-•]  \.-.ir, 
and  upwards. 

76  5~>G 

34:!11 

7,585 

34,660 

Males. 

Malen. 

1820 

(52,923 

loii.:i!i 

73,388 

89  231 

10,476 

Ifi  710 

W,064 

109  -r»H8 

131,903 

(>".  T) 

158,467 

25  502 

ic,*  i.v 

151,904 

1850 

I85SS 

18SO* 

1X711* 

sajim 

587,774 
708,002 
720,'Jir, 

4IS.92 
I8JH 
84.74 

2.67 

255,491 

301,764 
337,456 
362,005 

17.402 
22,843 

1K,C)17 

364,210 

244,809 
168,167 

331,726 
None. 

448,848 

627,027 
665,088 

68,233 

80,975 
61,827 

}S4,2li3 

J122.141 
226,114 

J72,009 

J85.750 

i:iii.7.r.:l 

{86,590 

198,143 
t!74,187 

Etluration. — I'rior  to  the  late  civil  war,  owing  to  the 
sparseness  of  the  population  in  the  parishes  away  from  the 
cities,  the  conflict  of  races,  and  the  easy-going  habits  of 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Creole  portions  of  the  inhabitants,  [ 
no  public-school  system  had  ever  proved  a  success  in 
Louisiana.  As  a  consequence,  the  amount  of  illiteracy  was 
frightful:  183,895  of  the  inhabitants  over  twenty  years  of 
age,  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number,  could  not  read  or 
write  in  1870  ;  while  of  those  overten  years  of  age  who  were 
illiterate  the  number  was  still  greater.  The  changes  re- 
sulting from  the  war  led  to  a  reuewed  effort  to  establish  a 
good  common-school  system,  but  the  first  and  second  at- 
tempts did  not  prove  successful.  The  public-school  system 
adopted  in  1870,  with  several  important  modifications  made 
in  1872  and  1874,  gives  better  promise  of  overcoming  the 
difficulties  which  environ  it.  Mixed  schools  are  not  re- 
garded with  much  favor,  and  very  few  of  them  arc  at- 
tempted; but  there  is  now  no  opposition  to  giving  the 
advantages  of  education  to  the  colored  man,  as  freely  as  to 
the  white,  when  he  is  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  them. 
The  following  figures  from  the  report  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools  give  their  condition  in  1873-74:  There 
is  one  normal  school  at  Jackson,  of  which  wo  have  no  par- 
ticulars, though  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  it  has  about  20 
pupils;  a  normal  department  at  Minden,  connected  with 
tin-  public  high  school,  having  193  students;  the  Pcabody 
Normal  Seminary,  sustained  by  the  Pea.body  fund,  and 
having  8  teachers  and  120  students:  normal  departments 
of  Straight  University,  Thompson  Biblical  Institute,  and 


Lcland  University,  all  in  or  near  New  Orleans.  There  are 
483  school  districts  in  the  State;  101  new  school-houses 
were  erected  during  the  year;  the  value  of  the  school -houses 
of  the  State  was  $573,510;  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  schools,  57,433;  number  of  male  teachers,  865,  and 
of  female  teachers,  611 ;  the  average  salaries  of  the  teaehers 
are  the  same  in  both  sexes — S42.50  per  month  ;  the  amount 
of  the  State  school  fund  was  $1,050,000;  the  number  of 
illiterate  children,  82,105;  the  legal  school  age,  6  to  21 
years;  the  average  cost  of  schooling  for  each  scholar, 
812.81  J  ;  the  total  receipts  for  school  purposes,  $678,473.52  ; 
total  expenditures,  8579,502.26.  New  Orleans  has  had 
good  and  efficient  schools  for  its  white  population  for  many 
years,  and  the  colored  people  are  now  generally  provided 
with  them.  (See  NEW  ORLEANS.)  Of  schools  of  secondary 
instruction  there  are — the  Boys'  Central  High  School  and 
the  two  high  schools  for  girls  in  New  Orleans,  all  admirably 
conducted;  St.  Joseph's  School  for  boys,  St.  Aloysius' 
Academy,  also  for  boys,  both  at  New  Orleans  and  under 
the  charge  of  Koman  Catholics  ;  and  St.  Vincent's  Academy 
at  Fairfield,  under  the  care  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  (Catholic);  three  conventual  schools,  at  New  Orleans, 
Marksville,  and  Monroe;  a  Hebrew  school  of  high  cha- 
racter, and  St.  Simeon's  Academy,  at  New  Orleans.  The 
Silliman  Female  Collegiate  Institute  at  Clinton,  La.,  is  a 
collegiate  school  for  girls  of  high  grade,  under  the  care  of 
the  Presbyterians.  The  following  table  shows  the  names 
and  condition  of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  professional 
schools  of  the  State  in  1873-74 : 


Name  of  college  or  university. 

Date  of 

founding. 

Location. 

Denomina- 
tion. 

Number  of 
professors 
and  teachers. 

Studenta. 

Value  of 
building*, 

grounds,  etc. 

Amount 
of  endow- 
ment. 

Income 
from 
prod- 

n.Mhi- 
funds. 

Annual 
receipts 
from  all 
otber 
sources. 

Vol- 

..!!,.••    ill 

library. 

5,000 
200 
300 
11,000 
4,000 

2,500 
2,500 

Prepar- 
atory. 

Colle- 
giate. 

Centenary  College  

1825 
1870 
1873 
1860 
1837 
1S34 
1869 

1870 
1847 

18111 
1867 

1873 

Jackson  
New  Orleans.. 

Baton  Kouge. 
GrandCoteau. 
St.  .Tame!  
New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 

Not  yet  fully 
organized. 

M.  E.  Sou. 
Baptist. 
M.  Epis. 
State. 
R.  C. 
R.  C. 
Congrega. 

M.  Epis. 
State. 
State. 

6 
6 
6 
7 
14 
15 
4 

3 
4 

10 
11 

100 

210 
82 
8 

130 
28 

24 

80 

"S8 
74 
112 
11 

23 
39 

136 
43 

$100,000 
50,000 
40,000 
55,700 

$10,000 
8,000 
3,000 
15,694 

8  25,000 



New  Orleans  University  

138,000 

$8,280 

St.  Mary's  Jefferson  College.... 

40,000 
36,000 

40,000 
Apparatus. 

200,000 
1,000 

TiiKoi.ofiv  : 
Thompson  Biblical  Institute.. 
LAW: 
New  Orleans  Law  School  (Law 
Depart.  Univ.  of  Louisiana).. 
MEDICINE: 
Medical  Department  Univer- 

New  Orleans  Dental  College... 
SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE  : 
Agricultural  and    Median-) 
ieal  College  of  Louisiana.  ) 

1,600 

Librnrie*. — The  census  of  1870  reports  2332  libraries, 
public  and  private,  in  the  State,  of  which  480  were  public, 
having  an  aggregate  of  263,266  volumes.  Of  these,  2  were 
State  libraries,  having  64,000  volumes;  1  a  city  library, 
with  10,000  volumes;  61  court  and  law  libraries,  with 


31,583  volumes;  34  school  and  college  libraries,  with 
37,050  volumes;  3S6  Sunday-school  and  church  libraries, 
with  100,233  volumes;  26  circulating  libraries,  with  20,400 
volumes;  and  1852  private  libraries,  with  584,140  volumes. 
Neiapapert. — In  1870  there  were  reported  92  newspapers 


Denominations. 

Churches, 
societies, 
or 
parishes, 
1870. 

Church 
edifices, 
1870. 

Sittings, 
1870. 

Church 
property, 
1870. 

A**fHM:i- 
tions,  pre»- 
bywries,  or 
conferences, 
1879-74. 

Churches, 
societies, 
or 
parishes, 
1873-74. 

Church 
edinces, 
1873-74. 

Clergy 

[ircachers, 
1873-74. 

Members 
or 
communicants, 
1873-74. 

Sunday 
schools. 
187J-74. 

Teachers 
and 
scholars, 
1673-74. 

227 

208 

56  140 

$346500 

21 

371 

309 

252 

20,734 

254 

20,541 

I 

1 

800 

3000 

3 

2 

3 

850 

Oongregationalists  
Protestant  Episcopal  Oi. 

9 
36 
5 

9 
32 
5 

4,650 
17,100 
2200 

56,200 
160,800 
75000 

1 

1 

12 
44 
6 

11 
34 
5 

13 
31 
5 

933 

4,3:;l 
1,350 

12 

1,135 
3,654 

3 

3 

1  650 

28  000 

5 

5 

6 

610 

37 

34 

14  100 

185  450 

4 

43 

40 

44 

5,342 

Ki'i'ormt-d  (German)  

2 
103 

2 
102 

goo 

(J9  280 

2,000 
3  001  400 

3 

124 

2 
114 

3 
192 

285 
ab.  200,000 

1 

1 

1  000 

3000 

1 

1 

1 

178 

Methodists  

213 

202 

52,990 

351,775 

2  con  ft. 

255 

221 

233 

23,271 

187 

10,514 

of  all  classes  in  the  State,  issuing  annually  13,755,690 
copies,  and  having  a  circulation  of  84,105.  Of  these,  7 
were  dailies  (in  1872  there  were  9  dailies),  1  tri-weekly  (2  in 
1872);  8  semi-weeklies  (3  in  1872);  75  weeklies  (71  in 
1872);  1  monthly  (3  in  1872,  and  2  quarterlies  in  1872). 
Of  these,  1  was  agricultural,  with  3000  circulation;  2  com- 
mercial and  financial  (1  weekly  and  1  daily),  with  3000 


circulation,  1  weekly  and  1  monthly  literary;  85,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  dailies,  were  political,  with  a  circulation 
of  70,715;  in  1874  there  were  2  religious  papers,  with  a 
circulation  of  9COO. 


*In  1860  tbore  were  173  Indians  in  the  State;  In  1870,  B6& 
Indians  and  71  rtiinese.  t  The  number  of  citizens  or  actual 
voters  was  150,001.  J  Whites  only,  g  State  census. 
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Churches. — The  foregoing  table  shows  the  condition  of 
the  different  religious  denominations  in  1870  and  1873  or 
1874.  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained.  The  census  in 
1870  reported  G38  church  organizations  of  all  denomina- 
tions, 5'J'J  church  editices,  213,9u5  sittings,  and  $4,048,525 
of  church  property,  distributed  as  shown  in  the  table. 
There  is  also  one  congregation  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  (Swcdenborgian). 

CunHtitutiitn,  Court*,  Gorernment,  and  Representation  in 
Conyren. — The  prcscntconstitution  of  the  State  was  adopted 
and  ratified  by  the  people  in  Apr.,  1868.  The  executive 
officers  of  the  State  arc  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  superintendent  of 
cduoiition,  and  attorney-general,  all  elected  for  four  years 
by  the  people.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  senate  has  3fi  members,  elected  for  four 
y;ir*,  one-half  biennially,  and  the  house  of  representatives 
101  members,  elected  biennially.  The  sessions  are  limited 
to  60  days  each,  except,  by  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  both  houses.  The  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives receive  $8  for  each  day  of  attendance  and  for 
time  spent  in  going  and  returning.  Every  male  person  of 
the  age  of  21  years  or  upwards,  born  or  naturalized  in  the 
U.S.  (except  criminals,  insane,  or  idiotic  persons),  who  has 
resided  in  (hi'  Slate  for  a  year  next  preceding  an  election, 
and  for  the  last  ten  days  in  the  parish  in  which  he  offers 
to  vote,  is  to  be  deemed  an  elector.  All  persons,  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  born  in  or 
naturalized  in  the  U.  S.,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof.and  residents  of  the  State  for  one  year.  ur«-  riii/.<>ns 
of  the  State.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  district  courts,  parish  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
The  supreme  court  consists  of  one  chief-justice  and  four 
associate  justices,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  ad- 
\  i  •••  :ind  consent  of  the  senate  for  the  term  of  eight  years. 
They  must  be  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  have  practised  law  for 
five  yt'iirs,  the  last  three  in  the  State.  The  court  has  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  only,  except  in  some  specified  cases. 
There  are  IS  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  judge  is 
chosen  h.v  the  <[U;t!ilicd  electors.  These  courts  luive  original 
jiirN'liction  in  all  criminal  cases,  and  in  civil  cases  of  MVIT 
$3011,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  over  $100.  The 
purish  courts  are  presided  over  by  a  single  judge  chosen 
tor  two  years  liy  the  pen^lr.  The  justices  of  the  peace  are 
also  elected  for  two  years.  Louisiana  is  entitled  to  six 
members  of  Congress  under  the  apportionment  of  1872. 

''"unties  or  I'ffrishe*. — Louisiana  is  divided  into  57 
parishes,  answering  to  the  counties  of  the  other  States. 
The  following  table  gives  (he  number  of  male  and  female 
inliiiVinints  of  each  in  1S70,  the  total  population  of  ea  h 
in  IS70  and  1860,  and  its  valuation  according  to  the  census 
of  1370: 


PARISHES. 

Hal, 

Inhabit., 
1H70. 

Female 
inhabit., 
1870. 

Total 

luhal.it., 
1670. 

ToUl 

Valuation, 
1870. 

Ascension  
Assumption  
Avoyelles  
Bienville  

Bossier  

5,921 

6.706 
6,638 
5,282 
6,61)9 
11,  (179 
:;.r,js 

'807 
5,152 
4,201 
10,194 
4,983 
7,378 
9,013 
6,635 
2,495 
2.3U 

8,297 

3,906 
9,292 
5,222 
7,481 
New 
2,068 
4,:;i8 
4,774 
9,211 
90,279 
5,856 
5,845 
6,642 
9.035 
New 
2.635 
3,205 
1,921 

,     2!eil 

5,656 
BJSM 

6,288 
5,354 
6,036 
10,635 
3,205 
2,433 
784 
4,958 
4,274 
10,046 
4,994 
7,584 
8,803 
6,864 
2.583 
2,274 
4,420 
6,050 
3,740 
8,475 
5,166 
7,238 
parish. 
1,958 
4,282 
4,613 
9.0.14 
101,139 
5.72S 
4,707 
6  339 
8.980 
parish. 
2,475 
3,251 
1.631 
2.340 
2.779 

11,577 
13,234 
12,926 
10,636 
12,675 
21,714 
6,733 
4,820 
1,591 
10,110 
8,475 
20,240 
9,977 
14,962 
17,816 
13,499 
5,078 
4,517 
9,042 
12,347 
7,646 
17,767 
10,388 
14,719 

4,026 
8,600 
9,387 
18,265 
191,41* 
11,582 
10,554 
12,981 
18,015 

5,110 
6,456 
3,553 
4,867 
5.423 

11.484 
15,379 
13,167 
11,000 
11,348 
12,140 

4,8M 

i  8,o.->2 

11,651 
16,848 
13,805 
13,298 
16,016 
14,697 
6,162 

14,661 
9,465 
1S,S72 

9,003 
14,044 

4,431 
14,133 
10,357 
16,699 
174,491 
4.727 

17^718 
25,360 

"sIS 

4,076 

5,297 
7.130 

s,im;im 

1,068,065 
3,168,062 
3,813,850 

1,227,130 

32UOO 

3,r.ll,n:>5 
1,233,562 
1,663,667 
3,920,974 
2,260,788 
3,697,904 
1,899,368 
784,477 
918,324 
3,063,793 
5,266,624 
944,872 
17,627,306 
1,177,440 
3,381,038 

654.886 
1,309.209 

3>83!404 
185,625,187 
4.681,546 
2,930,906 
1,396,000 
4,016,648 

1,136,765 
503.320 

1.  29.-.,483 
2,868,566 

720.029 

['addo  

ruMwcll  

Claiborne  
ronr.irdia  
DeSoto  
E.  Baton  Rouge... 
K.  I'Vli.-iuna  
Franklin 

IluTville  

Lafayette  

M  nli  'HI 

Morchouae  
Natchitoches  

Ouachita  
Plaqneraincs  
Point  Coupee  
Rapklcs 

Red  River..  

Sabine 

St.  ItiTiiard  
St.  Charles  

St.  Helena..... 

PARISHES. 

Male 

iuhuliit., 

1-711. 

Female 
inluibil., 
1870. 

Total 

il.k,  ,1,11., 

1870. 

Total 
inhabit., 
I860. 

Valuation, 
1870. 

5  226 

4  926 

10  152 

11  499 

S4  ''-'>l  57(1 

St.JohntheBapt. 
St.  Liindry  
St  Martin 

3,485 
12,866 
4  802 

3,277 
12,687 

6,762 
25,553 

7,930 
23,104 

3,217,236 
4,303,973 

St.  Mary  
St.  Tammany  
Tangipahoa  

7,312 
2,848 
4,021 
6293 

6,548 
2,738 
3,907 
6  126 

13,860 
5,586 
7,928 
l';  419 

16,816 
5,406 

16078 

4,114,761 
447,698 
2,200,000 
2  887  117 

Terrebonne  

6,406 
5770 

6,045 
5  915 

12,451 
11  685 

12,091 
10  389 

4,193,117 
1  480  028 

2  279 

1  240  291 

New 

Washington  
W.  Baton  Rouge. 
W.  1'VHe.iana  
Webster 

1,657 
2,526 
5,135 
New 

1,673 
2,588 
5,364 

3,330 
5,114 
10,499 

4,708 
7,312 
11,671 

226,690 
3,916,616 
1,440,290 

Winn  

2477 

2477 

4  954 

6  876 

1  091  384 

Frni'-ipttl  T<nrnx, — New  Orleans,  the  commercial  metrop- 
olis, and  since  the  war  the  political  capital  of  the  State,  in 
1870  had  191,418  Inhabitants,  and  has  not  probably  greatly 
increased  since.  (See  NEW  ORLEANS.)  Of  the  other  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State,  Baton  Rouge,  the  former  capital, 
is  the  largest,  having  in  1870,  0108  inhabitants,  and  per- 
haps 7000  now;  Shrcveport  has  probably  about  5000;  Thibo- 
deaux,  Monroe,  Donaldsonvillc,  and  Opelousas,  about  2000; 
Now  Iberia,  Natchitochea,  and  IMaquemines,  about  1800  ; 
and  Franklin,  Alexandria,  St.  Martinsville,  and  Minden, 
not  far  from  1500. 

ffixtory. — Louisiana  was  first  visited  by  Europeans  in 
1  .">  1 1 ,  when  De  Soto  with  his  followers,  exploring  the 
region  W.  of  Florida,  came  to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
visiting  the  shores  along  both  its  bunks  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  city  of  New  Orleans,  sickened,  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  »VT*ITS  of  the  (ireat  River  the  following  year. 
In  1G73,  Fathi-i  Marquctte  and  bis  Canadians  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  but  established  no  colony. 
In  1682,  La  S;Jle  again  descended  the  Mississippi,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Louis  XIV., 
giving  it  the  name  of  Louisiana.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  any  colony  was  planted  before  1(H*9,  when 
Ibcrvillc  with  a  considerable  number  of  colonists  attempted 
a  settlement  at  Biloxi.  He  died  soon  after,  and  his  suc- 
cessor in  command,  Bienville — a  man  of  great  daring  and 
courage,  the  most  skilful  woodsman  of  his  time — after  he 
and  his  fcllow-culmnxts  had  endured  the  greatest  suffer- 
ings and  privations,  lei)  thorn  to  a  somewhat  sunken  spot 
on  the  river-bank,  and  there  defiantly  unfurling  the  flag 
of  Friinco,  made  his  last  stand.  This  was  about  170f>,  and 
the  new  location  was  on  the  present  site  of  New  Orleans. 
The  colony  languished,  but  liienville  kept  up  a  stout  heart. 
Louis  XIV.  granted  to  Anthony  Crozat,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant of  Paris,  Sept.  II,  1712,  the  exclusive  privilege 
for  fifteen  years  of  trading  in  all  this  vast  territory  of 
Louisiana,  of  snnliiig  a  ship  once  a  year  to  Africa  for 
negro  slaves  for  bio  new  territory,  of  owning  and  working 
all  mines  in  the  colony,  reserving  one-fourth  of  all  their 
proceeds  for  the  king,  and  of  importing  one  shipload  of 
slaves  to  every  two  shiploads  of  independent  colonists. 
In  1713,  Bienvillc  was  displaced  from  the  governorship, 
and  Cadillac,  a  rude,  brutal,  quarrelsome  man,  installed  in 
his  place.  Bienville  did  not  quit  the  colony,  and  Cadillac's 
temper  soon  caused  his  downfall.  Others  were  appointed 
to  succeed  him ;  meanwhile,  Crozat  had  in  1717  relin- 
quished the  colony  as  unprofitable,  and  the  province  of 
Louisiana  fell  into  the  hands  of  John  Law,  the  gigantic 
speculator,  and  the  Mississippi  bubble  expanded  to  vast 
dimensions — and  burst.  In  1718,  Bienvillc  was  again  ap- 
pointed governor,  and  built  up  the  town  whose  site  he  hacl 
selected  twelve  years  before.  In  1723  the  capital  of  the 
colony  was  removed  from  New  Biloxi  to  New  Orleans,  as 
the  thriving  settlement  was  called  in  honor  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  The  "  Western  Company  "  or  "  The  Company  of 
the  Indies/'  as  Law's  organization  was  known,  remained 
in  existence  for  ten  years  or  more  after  the  failure  and 
escape  of  Law,  but  in  1730  it  surrendered  its  grant  to  the 
Crown,  by  whom  the  colony  was  managed  until  17f>2,  when 
the  whole  province  was  secretly  ceded  by  France  to  Spain, 
and  for  thirty-eight  years  was  under  the  control  of  that 
power — years  of  oppression  and  iron  rule.  In  1800  it  was 
restored  by  the  treaty  of  Ildefonso  to  France,  and  in  1803 
it  was  sold  to  the  U.  S.  bv  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
First  Consul  of  France,  for  the  sum  of  60,000,000  francs, 
or  $11,250,000,  and  the  assumption  of  the  claims  of  cit- 
izens of  the  IT.  S.  against  France,  known  as  the  "French 
spoliation  claims."  These  were  assumed  to  amount  to 
$3. 750, 000,  so  that  the  price  of  this  vast  territory,  com- 
prising nearly  all  of  the  present  States  of  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota.  Dakota  Territory, 
Nebraska,  most  of  Kansas,  and  the  Indian  Territory,  part 
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of  Colorado,  most  of  Wyoming,  and  the  whole  of  Montana, 
IJaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory,  was  purchased 
for  $15,000,000,  and  oue-fourth  of  the  purchase-money 
has  never  been  paid  by  the  national  government.  The 
motive  which  led  to  this  sale  was  the  concentration  of 
British  squadrons  in  the  Gulf,  and  the  evident  intention 
of  the  British  government  to  take  possession  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Hiver.  In  1804  the  southern  portion  of  this  vast 
tract  was  erected  into  a  separate  Territory,  as  the  Territory 
of  Orleans,  and  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  President, 
placed  over  it.  In  1810  that  portion  of  the  State  lying 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Amite  and  the  Pearl  River, 
which  had  been  ceded  by  Spain,  was  annexed  to  the  Ter- 
ritory, and  in  Apr.,  1812,  the  Territory  of  Orleans  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Within 
three  years — viz.  on  Jan.  8,  1815 — was  fought  the  great 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  between  the  British  forces  under 
Pakenham  and  the  Americans  under  Jackson,  for  the  pos- 
session of  Now  Orleans.  In  this  battle  the  British  were 
signally  defeated  and  with  heavy  loss.  The  subsequent 
progress  of  the  State  up  to  1860-61  was  very  rapid;  her 
constitution,  which  was  adopted  in  1812,  had  been  materially 
modified  by  the  amendments  of  1845  and  1852;  New 
Orleans  had  become  the  second  port  in  the  U.  S.  in  the 
amount  of  its  commerce,  and  the  fertile  lands  of  the  delta 
were  yielding  large  crops  of  sugar,  rice,  and  cotton. 
Having  a  large  interest  in  slavery,  her  slave  population 
nearly  equalling  the  free,  Louisiana  promptly  took  a  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  secession.  The  ordinance  of  secession 
was  passed  in  convention  Dec.  23,  1860,  by  a  vote  of  117 
to  11;!;  March  21,  1801,  the  same  convention  adopted  the 
"  Confederate  "  constitution,  without  submitting  it  to  the 
people,  and  passed  amendments  in  their  State  constitution 
to  conform  it  thereto.  A  State  government  in  sympathy 
with  the  Confederacy  was  maintained  during  the  war,  but 
had  only  a  nominal  existence  for  some  time,  as  most  of  the 
State  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Unionists.  Some  of  the 
first  acts  of  resistance  against  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal 
government  were  committed  in  the  State,  and  some  of  the 
earliest  reprisals  were  made  there.  In  Apr.,  1862,  the 
squadron  under  Farragut's  command  ascended  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  after  a  sharp  engagement  passed  and  silenced 
Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson,  and  appeared  before  New  Or- 
leans on  the  25th  of  April,  and  demanded  and  received  its 
surrender.  It  was  subsequently  handed  over  to  the  land- 
forces,  and  was  successively  governed  and  controlled  by 
Gens.  Butler  and  Banks,  and  after  numerous  conflicts  in 
July,  1 863,  all  the  strongholds  of  the  Confederates  on  the  Mis- 
pissippi  were  conquered,  the  river-towns  captured,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  St.  Paul's  to  the  Gulf 
was  secured  to  the  national  government.  In  1863,  Gen. 
Banks  had  made  an  excursion  into  the  Attakapas  country 
{the  region  lying  along  the  Bayou  Teche),  and  had  brought 
that  rich  and  fertile  region  into  subjection  to  the  U.  S. 
government;  in  the  spring  of  1864,  with  a  large  force  and 
numerous  gunboats,  ho  ascended  the  Red  River,  a  co-ope- 
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rating  force  moving  by  way  of  the  Sabine  River.  Tho 
campaign  into  the  Red  River  region  met  with  but  partial 
success,  in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  some  of 
the  commanding  officers,  and  its  final  retreat  after  two  or 
three  severe  battles  was  disastrous.  In  Apr.,  1864,  a  con- 
vention formed  a  new  constitution  for  the  State,  prepara- 
tory to  its  readmission  to  the  Union.  This  constitution  was 
ratified  by  the  people  in  Sept.,  1864,  and  State  officers  were 
elected  under  it,  but  it  was  not  recognized  by  Congress,  and 
a  second  convention  was  called  in  Dec.,  1867,  and  its  consti- 
tution, submitted  to  the  voters  under  the  provisions  of  that 
act,  was  adopted  Mar.  7. 1868.  Under  this  constitution  (that 
under  which  the  State  is  now  governed)  Louisiana  was 
again  admitted  into  the  Union  on  condition  of  her  ratifica- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.  On  July  9,  1868,  this  ratification  was  accomplished, 
and  on  the  llith  the  government  was  transferred  by  the 
military  to  the  civil  authorities.  The  adoption  of  the  first 
constitution  in  1864,  by  a  comparatively  few  individuals, 
representing  only  a  small  portion  of  the  State,  gave  rise  to 
serious  disturbances,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  four 
years  of  military  occupation  which  followed,  there  were  dis- 
cord and  turmoil,  owing  to  the  temporary  disfram-hisemcnt 
of  many  of  its  citizens  who  had  sympathized  with  the  Con- 
federacy, and  the  large  number  of  aspiring  citizens  of  other 
States,  who  cared  more  for  power  and  plunder,  than  for  the 
good  of  the  State.  After  the  adoption  of  the  second  con- 
stitution in  1868,  the  legislature  was  largely  composed  of 
negroes,  simple-minded  and  uneducated,  who  became  the 
tools  and  prey  of  demagogues,  and  in  the  strife  and  greed 
of  these  for  office  and  power,  the  most  exalted  positions 
have  been  held  by  bribery  and  corruption,  the  purity  of  the 
highest  courts  dishonored,  the  laws  trampled  upon,  and  the 
peace  of  the  State  repeatedly  imperilled.  Riots,  murders, 
deadly  rencontres,  and  assassinations  have  not  been  infre- 
quent, and  in  consequence  the  prosperity  and  good  name 
of  the  State  have  suffered.  Such  great  evils  work  their 
own  cure,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future, 
disorders  will  be  quelled,  honesty  and  integrity  will 
prevail,  and  the  State,  whose  natural  advantages  are  sur- 
passed by  none,  will  be  restored  to  more  than  its  old  pros- 
perity. 

Governor*  of  the  State. — 

TERRITORY  OF  ORLEANS.  IsSSC  Johnson 1845-50 

William  C.C.  Claiborne.. 1804-12  Joseph  Walker 1880-54 

STATE.  PaulO.  Hebert 1854-56 

William  C.C.Claiborne..l812-16R.  C.  Wicklitfe 1856-60 

Jaquez  Villere 1816-20  Thomas  O.  Moore 1860-62 

Thomas  B.  Robertson... .1 820-22 : George  F.  Shepley 1862-64 

H.S.  Thibodeaux(act'g)..  1822-24  Michael  Hahn 1864-65 

Henry  Johnson 1824-28 '  James  M.  Wells 1865-67 

Peter  Derbigny 1828-29  Benjamin  F.  Flanders..,.1867-68 

A. Bauvais  (acting) 1829-30 iJoshua Baker 1868-68 

Jacques  Dupre  (acting)..  1830-30.  Henry  C.  Warmouth 1868-72 


Andre  B.  Roman 1830-34 

Edward  D.  White 1834-38 

Andre  B.  Roman 1838-11 

Alexander  Mouton 1841-45 

Pretident  and  Vice- President. 


John  F.McEnery  (claim- 
ant)  1872- 

WilliamPittKellogg(de 
facto) 1872- 
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w  * 

Successful  candidate*. 

is 

u  •• 

3 
3 
3 

5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
C 
6 
6 
6 

7 
8 

Popular 
vote. 

Opposition  candidates. 

Popular 
vote. 

Opposition  candidates. 

Popular 
vote. 

1812 
181  6 
1820 
1824 

1828 
1832 
1830 
1840 
1844 
1848 
18,52 
1836 
1830 

1864 
186S 

1872 

By  legisla- 
ture. 

u 

4,605 
4,049 
3,653 
11,296 
13,782 
18,217 
18,647 
22,164 
22,681 

80,225 
71,663 

De  Witt  Clinton  P              ) 

By  legisla- 
ture. 

Henry  Clay  F  

By  legis- 
lature. 

no  record, 
no  record. 

20,709 

ijue 

no  record. 

Klbridge  (Jerry  V.-P  j 

Jared  Ingersoll  V.-P  / 
Rufus  King  P  1 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P  f 

Various  V  -Ps                        f 

H 

4,097 
2,528 
3,383 
7,617 
13,083 
15.370 

17,255 
not  re- 
ported. 
20,204 

33,263 
57,029 

John  Quincv  Adams  P  1 
Various  V.-Ps  \ 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P  / 
.John  Quiiiry  Aihirns  P  1 

William  H.  Crawford  P....  1 

John  Quincy  Adams  P..... 
R.  Rush  V  -P      

.1   <'  ('itlhoun  V-P.  .           I 

William  Wirt  P 

.1.  r.ralhoun  V.-P  

Andrew  Jackson  P  

Henry  Clay  P  

Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P.... 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  
K.M.  Johnson  V.-P  
\V.  II.  Harrison  P  

John  Sergeant  V.-P  
W  H  Harrison  P 

Hugh  L.  White  P  > 
J.  Tyler  V.-P  j 

Francis  Granger  V.-P  
Martin  Van  Buren  P  
R  M  Johnson  V-P      

Millard  Fillmore  P  1 

John  Tvh-r  V  -I' 

(icor:;c  M.  Dallas  V.-P  
Zacluirv  Tavlor  P  .   .. 

T.  Frelinghuysen  V.-P  
Lewis  Cass  P     

Millar.!'  Fillmore  V.-P  

W  O  Butler  V-P  

Winfield  Scott  P 

W.  It.  King  V.-P  

W.  A.  Graham  V.-P  

.lainrs  Ituchanan  P  

J.  C.  Itrecken  ridge  V.-P.... 
J.  C.  Breckenridge  P  1 
.l.w.-ph  Lane  V.-P  

W.  L.  Dayton  V.-P  
John  Bell  P  

A.  J.  Douelson  V.-P  f 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  P  \ 
Herschcl  V.  Johnson  V.-P.  j 

Edward  Everett  V.  P  
No  vote. 
Ulvsses  S.  Grant  P  ) 
SchuylerColfax  V.-P  / 
Horace  Greeley  P  [ 

No  vote. 
Horalio  Sovmour  P  1 

1'ran.  -is  I'.'lilair,  Jr.,  V.-P./ 

He'nry  Wilson  V.-P  , 

B.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P  f 

Charles  O'Conor  P  

L.  P.  BROCKETT. 
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Louisiana,  tp.  of  Chicot  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  1059. 
Louisiana,  city  of  Pike  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi 
Hivcr,  115  miles  above  St.  Louis,  on  the  Chicago  and  Al- 
ton U.  R.,  which  here  crosses  the  river,  has  10  churches.  2 
weekly  newspapers,  1  college,  1  putilic  library,  2  foundries, 
a  fine  public  school,  paid  fire  department,  public  gasworks, 
noted  tobacco  manufactories.  ;iinl  is  the  distributing  point 
of  a  fruit-growing  region  and  an  extensive  lumber  business. 
Pop.  3039.  LEWIS  LAMKIN,  En.  "JOURNAL." 

Louis'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ga.,  110 
miles  N.  W.  of  Savannah,  on  the  Georgia  Central  R.  R., 
in  the  centre  of  a  fine  cotton  and  grain  producing  section, 
has  2  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  female  seminary, 
an  academy,  lodges  of  Masons  and  Knights  of  Pythias, 
county  buildings,  and  several  commercial  houses.  Pop.  of 
v.  ."5G.  ROBERTS  BHOS.,  EDS.  "NEWS  AND  FARMER." 

Louisville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Little  \Va.bash  River  aud  the  Springfield  and  Illinois 
Southern  11.  R.,  has  3  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers, 
good  county  buildings,  a  fine  school  edifice,  and  several 
largo  business-house-.  I'op.  of  v.  529;  of  tp.  1200. 

II.  R.  Mil. i. nit.  En.  "  CLAY  Co.  THIBIINE." 
Louisville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Pottawattamie  co., 
Kan.,  3  miles  N.  of  Wamego,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R., 
has  line  water-power  supplied  by  Hock  Creek.  1  church,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  2  hotels,  1  flouring-mili,  and  carries  on 
fanning  and  stock-raising  principally.  Pop.  of  v.  .'1(1: 
of  tp.  2409.  E.  BARNES,  PUB.  "  KANSAS  RI:I>OKTER." 

Louisville,  the  commercial  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Kentucky,  and  seat  of  justice  of  Jefferson  eo..  is  situated 
at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  River,  from  which  if  obtains  its 
name  of  "The  Kails  City."  It  is  in  :IS°  3'  .N.  Int.,  64° 
30'  W.  Ion. .and  remarkable  for  the-  salubrity  of  its  climate. 
the  ratio  of  deaths  to  the  population  being  less,  perhaps. 
than  any  city  on  the  continent.  The  city  is  .situated  on 
an  elevated  plateau  70  feet  above  low  water,  and  with 
but.  little  variety  of  surface  for  miles,  and  occupies  an  area 
of  12J  square  miles.  It  has  a  population  of  100.753,  ac- 
cording 'o  lh nstis  of  IS70,  lint  this  is  probably  much 

below  the  real  figure.  Taking  the  last  city  directory  as  a 
basis,  giving  four  inhabitants  for  each  name  therein,  the 
population  would  be  105,ltS4.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  a 
mean  between  these  two  would  approximate  the  real  pop- 
ulation. The  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  vary- 
ing in  width  from  60  to  120  feet,  clean  and  well  p:i\cd. 
The  business  parts  of  the  city  are  on  the  streets  nearest  the 
river,  the  southern  portion  being  occupied  by  private  res- 
•3,  which  are  notable'  for  beauty  and  elegance.  These 
are  almost  without  exception  surrounded  by  large  gardens. 
while  all  the  residence  avenues  arc  bordered  by  long  lines 
of  trees,  which  give  to  (he  city  its  dlrtiontotliag  appear- 
ance. Until  the  last  few  years  but  little  attention  had 
oaid  to  the  appearance  of  the  business  streets;  since 
1^71',  however,  a  number  of  the  handsomest  bus 
blocks  in  the  country  have  been  erected  on  Main,  Market, 
Fourth,  Fifth,  and  adjoining  streets.  Over  1000  buildings 
were  constructed  during  the  year  ending  June,  1875,  the 
operations  during  the  year  exceeding  in  cost  and  extent 
any  similar  period  in  the  city's  history. 

Louisville  was  settled  in  1775,  and  has  since  steadily 
increased  in  prosperity  and  commercial  importance.  Its 
business  is  of  the  most  stable  character ;  there  have  been 
remarkably  few  failures  in  its  history,  and  its  business 
operations  have  been  largely  conducted  on  home  capital. 
Wealth  is  quite  equally  divided  among  the  richer  classes, 
while  the  poorer  and  laboring  classes  are,  in  the  largest 
measure,  thrifty  and  in  comfortable  circumstances.  The 
outlying  level  country,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
city  may  be  extended  in  any  direction,  has  made  property 
in  the  suburbs  very  cheap,  and  the  working  people  have 
built  thousands  of  little  homes  in  all  of  these  localities. 
In  1870  the  assessment  of  the  city  as  a  basis  for  taxation 
was,  in  round  numbers,  $71,000,000;  in  1874  it  was 
$78,000,000,  showing  a  large  and  steady  increase  in  wealth 
an  1  prosperity.  The  committee  of  the  board  of  trade,  to 
which  was  referred  the  compilation  of  statistics  for  pres- 
entation to  the  committee  on  transportation  appointed  by 
the  U.  S.  Senate  in  1874,  made  a  careful  revision  of  the 
records  of  the  board,  and  gave  the  business  of  Louisville 
during  the  twelve  months  theretofore  as  amounting  to 
$250,000,000.  The  bank  system  of  Louisville  is  made  up 
of  9  national  banks  and  14  State  banks.  The  aggregate 
capital  and  surplus  amount  to  about  SI  1.500,000,  and  at 
the  last  general  statement  there  were  #15,000,000  in  out- 
standing discounts.  The  most  important  staples  of  com- 
merce are  leaf  and  manufactured  tobaeco,  provisions  and 
breadstuff's.  Kentucky  whiskies,  and  various  products  of 
local  manufacture.  Being  in  control  of  the  only  southern 
railroad  between  Evansville  on  the  W.  and  Baltimore  on 
the  E.,  a  longitudinal  distance  of  about  700  miles,  Louis- 


ville has  an  extensive  trade  as  a  distributing  centre  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  cotton  States  for  miscellaneous 
merchandise,  the  present  statistics  of  which  arc  not  read- 
ily obtainable.  As  the  centre  of  trade  in  a  State  (Ken- 
tucky) which  produces  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
tobacco  product  of  the  U.  S.,  Louisville  controls  a  larger 
tobacco  trade  than  any  other  three  forwarding  markets. 
Here  the  agents  of  foreign  governments  and  large  houses 
are  located  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco.  The  city  is  also 
the  centre  of  the  Kentucky  whisky  trade.  It  is  the  fifth 

j  largest  pork-packing  city  in  the  U.  S.  The  specialties  in 
manufacturing  industry  are  various:  iron  manufactures, 
oak  sole  leather,  cement,  gas  and  water  pipes,  tobacco,  malt 
liquors,  agricultural  implements,  bagging,  woollen  goods, 
etc.  Five  railroads  centre  in  Louisville;  there  arc  11  lines 
of  street  railway,  aud  4  steam  and  horse  railways  connect- 
ing the  city  with  adjoining  localities;  particularly  that 
running  to  the  Louisville  Jockey  Club  grounds,  one  of  the 
most  successful  racing-tracks  in  the  country.  Louisville 
is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  public  schools,  the  system 
having  been  pronounced,  for  thoroughness  aud  efficiency, 
only  second  to  that  of  Boston.  The  school  buildings 
proper  number  27,  constructed  in  the  most  substantial 
and  even  elegant  style.  The  new  female  high  school  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  and  a  new  male  high  school  is 
projected  on  the  same  scale.  Three  handsome  colored 
-eliool  buildings  are  among  the  number  named,  one  of 

j  which  cost  $1!.S,000.  Louisville  is  one  of  the  great  centres 
for  medical  education  in  the  1".  S.  The  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Louisville,  founded  forty  years 
ago,  has  embraced  among  its  professors  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  physicians  anil  .-urgeons  in  the  country,  and 
its  alumni  are  se;iiti  red  over  every  State  in  the  I'nion.  The 
Louisville  Medical  College,  the  Hospital  Medical  College, 

a  department  of  Central  University,  and  the  Kentucky 
School  of  Medicine  have  each  large  corps  of  instructors 
and  a  widely  distributed  list  of  students.  The  private 
schools  ami  seminaries  of  the  city  number  55.  making  a 
total  of  84  public  and  private  schools.  The  University  of 
the  1'nblie  Schools  of  Louisville  embraces  three  depart- 
ment- the  academic,  medical,  and  law.  The  total  ti ber 

of  scholars  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  is  over  16,000; 
ml  of  conducting  the  schools  in  \>~\,  PL' I7,::.'«  I  ;  total 
value  of  the  public- school  property,  nearly  (1,000,000. 

The  public  buildings  of   Louisville  are  costly  and  of  un- 
usual   architectural    beauty.     Among   the   nio-t  prominent 

I  are  the  new    city  hall.   1  .  S.  custom  honse  and  post-office, 

|  almshouse,  female  high  school,  Kentucky  school  for  the 
blind,  public  library  of  Kentucky,  the  court-house,  the 
Louisville  Industrial  Exhibition,  city  hospital.  U.  S.  ma- 
rine hospital,  eruption  hospital,  and  the  male  and  female 
of  refuge.  There  are  98  churches  in  Louisville, 
several  of  them  exceptionally  large  and  elegant.  Among 
these  are  the  Catholic  cathedral.  I'ominican  church,  Dr. 
Stuart  Robinson's  church.  Calvary  church,  the  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  church  of  the  .Messiah.  The  church  build- 
ings are  divided  as  follows:  Roman  Catholic.  1  !l ;  Baptist, 
1:1:  Christian,  4;  Episcopal,  12;  German  Evangelical,?; 
Israel,  '2:  Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  15;  Methodist 
lipi-copal  (North),  9:  Presbyterian  (North  and  South), 
10:  Unitarian,  1.  This  docs  not  include  chapels  and  con- 
vents attached  to  the  various  churches.  The  list  of  chari- 
ties attached  to  the  various  churches  and  orders  is  large. 
Prominent  among  these  arc  the  new  Masonic  Widows'  and 
Orphans'  Home,  the  largest  in  the  country  :  St.  Mary's  and 
St..  Elizabeth's  Hospital.  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School,  St. 
Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  all  Catholic.;  the  Baptist  Or- 
phans' Home,  and  the  (lei-man  Baptist  Orphan  Asylum. 
The  Public  Library  of  Kentucky  is  a  free  institution,  with 

j  some  70,000  books,  an  extensive  museum,  and  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  pictures  and  statuary.  Louisville  has  28  lodges 

j  of  Freemasons:  2-1  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows:  10  lodges  of 
Knights  of  Pythias;  11  Temperance  lodges  and  societies; 
In  lodges  of  the  Harugari ;  6  of  the  order  of  Red  Men  ;  5 
of  the  U.  A.  0.  D. ;  7  Hebrew  societies,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  social  and  benevolent  societies.  Of  the  ceme- 
teries, Cave  Hill,  situated  on  a  hill  back  of  the  city,  is  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  best  arranged  in  the  West. 
There  are  26  newspapers  published  in  the  city — 5  daily  (3 
in  English  and  2  in  German).  There  are  4  theatres  and  1 
opera-house.  Among  the  notable  private  buildings  are 
the  Gait  House,  the  Lithgow  Building,  Thomas  Block, 
Hamilton  Building,  and  many  others  recently  erected  on 
Main  street  and  Broadway.  The  future  of  Louisville 
seems  assured.  Located  on  the  great  highway  between 
the  \orth  and  the  South,  her  position  will  always  make 
her  the  great  distributing-point  between  the  two  sec- 
tions. With  an  admirable  climate,  the  outlying  country 
favoring  almost  any  expanse,  the  centre  of  two  large  indus- 
tries, the  metropolis  of  a  State  constantly  increasing  in 
wealth,  with  thousands  of  acres  teeming  with  undcvcl- 
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oped  minerals,  now  first  beginning  to  be  worked,  her  rail- 
road system  being  enlarged  every  year,  her  business  ener- 
gies based  on  a  substantial  and  enduring  basis,  the  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  are  many,  varied,  and  certain. 

BALLARD  SMITH,  ED.  "COURIER-JOURNAL." 
Louisville,  tp.  of  Seott  oo.,  Minn.     1'op.  358. 
Louisville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Winston  co.,  Miss.,  30  miles 
W.  of  Maoon,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  has  5  churches, 
1  weekly  newspaper,  2  hotels,  12  stores,  and  several  me- 
chanical establishments.     It  is   centrally  situated  at  the 
junction  of  four  projected  railroads.     Pop.  385. 

JAMES  S.  HARRISON,  ED.  "  BANNER." 
Louisville,  post-tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Neb.,  on  the  Bnrling- 
tou  and  Missouri  Hirer  R.  R.,  and  near  the  river  Platte, 
has  1  church.     Pop.  C3G. 

Louisville,  post-tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Grass  River,  the  latter  affording  good 
water-power.  Pop.  2132. 

Louisville,  post-v.  of  Nimishillen  tp.,  Stark  co.,  0., 
on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.,  7  miles 
N.  E.  of  Canton. 

Louie',  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Algarve, 
beautifully  situated,  and  surrounded  with  walls  of  the 
times  of  the  Moors.  Pop.  8245. 

Loop  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Sherman  co.,  Neb.,  founded 
in  1873  as  the  last  trading-point  on  the  N.  line  of  the  State, 
has  1  weekly  newspaper,  1  hotel,  1  free  school,  1  brick 
manufactory,  several  large  stores,  and  is  the  trading-point 
for  settlers  and  trappers  N.  and  W.  The  settlors  are  ener- 
getically developing  the  resources  of  this  region.  Pop. 
about  250.  E.  S.  ATKINSON,  ED.  "  NEWS." 

Louse  [Ang.-Sax.  Ids;  Goth,  liusan,  to  "devour"]. 
With  the  same  mode  of  development  as  the  Hemiptera — 
«.  e.  the  bed-bug,  chinch-bug,  etc. — the  louse  differs  chiefly 
in  being  wingless,  with  a  small,  indistinctly  jointed  thorax, 
while  the  abdomen  is  large,  oval,  and  made  up  of  nine  seg- 
ments. The  minute  antennas  are  filiform,  five-jointed.  The 
eyes  are  minute  and  nearly  simple.  The  eggs  are  cylin- 
drical and  attached  to  the  hairs  of  its  host.  Schiodte  has 
best  observed  the  structure  of  the  beak  or  proboscis  of  the 
louse.  It  is  formed  of  the  elongated  month-parts,  on  the 
same  plan  as  the  beak  of  the  bed-bug,  except  that  the  parts 
are  softer  and  the  labium  is  capable  of  being  retracted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  which  therefore  presents  a  little 
fold,  which  is  extended  when  the  labium  is  protruded.  At  the 
base  of  the  soft  tube,  which  is  strengthened  by  the  long  chit- 
inous  ribbon-like  mandibles,  is  a  series  of  hooks  by  which  the 
louse  is  anchored  to  the  skin  of  its  host.  In  order  to  see  how 
the  louse  obtains  its  food,  Schiodte  placed  one  of  these  in- 
sects on  his  hand  and  observed  its  move- 
ments through  a  microscope.  After  the 
creature  had  fixed  its  beak  in  his  hand, 
he  noticed  that  "at  the  top  of  the  head, 
under  the  transparent  skin,  between  and 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  eyes,  a  triangu- 
lar blood-red  point  appears,  which  is  in 
continual  movement,  expansion  and  con- 
traction alternating  with  increased  ra- 
pidity. Soon  this  pulsation  becomes  so 
rapid  that  several  contractions  may  be 
counted  in  a  second.  Meanwhile,  the 
whole  digestive  tube  is  now  in  the  most 
lively  peristaltic  movement,  filling  itself 
rapidly  with  blood,  as  is  easily  observed;  _. 
the  long  oesophagus  is  particularly  agi-  '  Louse, 

tated,  throwing  itself  from  one  side  to  another  inside  the 
neck,  bending  itself  so  violently  as  to  remind  one  of  the 
coiling  of  a  rope  when  being 
shipped  on  deck."  The  louse 
of  the  head  is  Pedicntut  Ini- 
munii*  cnpitls  De  Geer,  while 
the  body  louse  is  Pedicidus 
carports  De  Geer  (Fig.  1). 
In  dealing  with  the  louse  we 
should  remember  that  the 
creature  breathes  by  means 
of  a  series  of  holes  in  the 
side  of  the  body,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  air-tubes  with- 
in. By  the  use  of  soap,  oil, 
or  any  other  fatty  substance 
the  breathing-holes  (stig- 
mata) may  be  closed  and  the 
creature  smothered  to  death. 
The  species  of  true  sucking 
lice  are  few,  but  the  Malfo- 
phaf/a  or  bird  lice,  in  which 
the  mandibles  are  well  de- 
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Louse  of  domestic  fowl. 


veloped    and   of    use    in    breathing,    are    very    numerous, 
each   species   of  bird  having  one,  and  sometimes  two  or 
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even  more,  species  parasitic  upon  it.  The  hen  (Fig.  2, 
Goniocolei  liurnettii  Pack.,  louse  of  domestic  fowl),  cat, 
dog,  and  sheep  are  sorely  afflicted  by  these  pests. 

A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR. 

Louth,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  on 
the  Ludd,  has  large  oil-mills,  tanneries,  and  iron-foundries, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  coal.  Pop. 
10,560. 

Louth,  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bounded  E.  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  S.  by  the  Boyne.  Area, 
315  square  miles.  The  surface  is  mostly  level  or  slightly 
undulating,  except  in  the  northern  part,  where  it  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  mountain-range  ending  in  Mount  Carlingford, 
1935  feet  high.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  are 
raised,  and  cattle  of  a  good  breed  arc  reared.  Pop.  128,180 
in  1811,  107,657  in  1851,  90,713  in  1861,  and  84,021  in 
1871,  of  whom  32,255  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Drogheda  and  Dundalk. 

Lou'tre,  tp.  of  Audrain  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1003. 

Loutre,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1835. 

Louvain'  [anc.  Loeunia;  Flern.  Leuven  ;  Ger.  /^Veii], 
city  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Brabant,  on  the  Dyle. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  it  had  200,000  inhabitants,  and 
was  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  cities  in  the  world, 
employing  15,000  workmen  in  cloth  manufacturing  alone. 
But  its  attempt  to  vindicate  its  independence  with  the 
other  towns  of  Flanders  was  defeated,  and  it  lost  most  of 
its  wealth  and  importance.  In  the  sixteenth  century  its 
university,  attended  by  6000  students,  was  one  of  the  first 
scientific  institutions  in  Europe,  celebrated  especially  for 
its  department  of  Roman  Catholic  theology.  But  during 
the  French  Revolution  the  university  was  suppressed  for  a 
long  time,  and  although  it  has  since  been  restored,  it  has 
not  regained  its  past  glory.  Many  buildings  attest  the 
former  splendor  of  the  city ;  as,  for  instance,  the  h&tel  de 
ville,  one  of  the  richest  existing  structures  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, the  cathedral,  etc.  But,  generally  speaking,  Lon- 
vain  has  now  become  a  quiet  place,  chiefly  noted  for  its 
immense  breweries  and  distilleries.  Pop.  33,731. 

L'Ouverture.     See  TOUSSAINT  (FRANCOIS  DOMINIQUE). 

Louvet'  de  Couvray'  (JEAN  BAPTISTE),  b.  at  Paris 
June  11,  1760  ;  received  a  very  insufficient  education,  and 
was  clerk  in  a  bookseller's  store  when  his  romance,  Le.s 
Aventurei  da  Chevalier  FauMcu  (13  vols.,  1787-89),  sud- 
denly made  him  famous.  In  1790  followed  another  ro- 
mance, Emilie  de  Varlmont,  less  frivolous  than  Faublas, 
though  more  radical.  Under  the  ministry  of  Roland  ho 
began  the  publication  of  a  periodical,  La  Sentinelle,  noted 
for  its  violent  attacks  on  royalty.  Having  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  he  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  of  that  assembly.  He  attacked  Robespierre  with 
eminent  courage  as  the  originator  of  the  September  mas- 
sacre, but  after  the  defeat  of  the  Girondists,  his  allies,  he 
was  compelled  to  flee  and  to  hide  himself  till  the  fall  of  his 
great  antagonist.  He  then  returned  to  the  Convention,  and 
was  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  but  the  de- 
fects of  his  education,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to  con- 
ceal, and  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful  Lodoiska,  caused 
him  many  troubles  and  vexations,  and  ended  by  making 
him  the  laughing-stock  of  Paris.  D.  Aug.  25,  1797.  His 
wife,  who  was  much  devoted  to  him,  attempted  to  poison 
herself,  but  was  saved. 

Lonviers',  town  of  France,  department  of  Eure,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  was  formerly  fortified,  but  is 
now  most  noted  as  the  centre  of  a  cloth-manufacturing  in- 
dustry which  employs  about  9000  operatives.  Pop.  11,707. 

Louvois',  de  (FRANCOIS  MICHEL  LE  TELLIER),  MAR- 
QUIS, b.  in  Paris,  France,  Jan.  18,  1641;  bought  in  1654 
the  right  of  succeeding  his  father  in  the  office  of  secretary 
of  war;  applied  himself  with  great  energy  and  assiduity 
to  the  study  of  all  the  details  of  the  business,  and  took 
charge  of  the  whole  department  in  1666;  in  a  few  years 
created  the  largest,  most  effective,  and  most  brilliant  army 
modern  Europe  had  seen,  introduced  perfect  discipline,  es- 
tablished regular  grades  of  rank  in  the  command,  and  gave 
each  of  the  different  arms  its  perfect  development  by  found- 
ing separate  schools  of  engineering,  artillery,  and  cavalry. 
His  genius  showed  itself  still  more  brilliantly  when  this 
army  came  to  be  used  in  war.  All  its  movements  were  ac- 
complished with  an  order,  rapidity,  and  precision  which 
doubled  its  effect  and  led  to  astonishing  successes.  But  ho 
was  extremely  ambitious ;  to  keep  himself  in  office,  and  to 
make  his  office  the  most  important  in  the  kingdom,  was  his 
sole  aim,  and  the  advice,  political  and  military,  which  he 
offered  in  the  king's  council  was  exclusively  governed  by 
this  aim,  often  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country. 
Still  more  detestable  were  the  means  he  applied.  The  de- 
vastation of  the  Palatinate,  one  of  the  greatest  barbarities 
of  modern  times,  was  his  plan,  as  also  the  idea  of  using 
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the  dragoons  for  converting  the  Huguenots,  with  all  the 
horrors  resulting  from  it.  After  the  death  of  Colbert  in 
1083  he  also  assumed  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
but  knowing  no  other  expedients  than  extortions  and  loans, 
he  soon  ruined  the  finances  and  exhausted  the  country. 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  great  anxiety.  He 
had  become  very  exacting  and  overbearing,  and  the  king, 
who  was  easily  irritated  by  any  want  of  submission,  treated 
him  coldly  anil  even  slightingly  ;  and  had  just  made  up  his 
mind  to  throw  him  into  the  Bastile  when  he  d.  suddenly, 
July  16,  1691. 

Louvre,  Palace  of  the  [Fr.  /Wai*  du  Louvre],  a 
famous  building  in  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine, 
between  the  river  and  the  Kue  do  Kivoli.  It  faces  the 
church  of  .St.  Germain  les  Auxerrois  on  the  E.  and  the 
site  of  the  now  destroyed  palace  of  the  Tuilcrics  on  the  W. 
The  origin  of  the  mime  is  not  known,  nor  has  any  prob- 
able explanation  of  its  meaning  been  given.  King  Dago- 
bert  is  said  to  have  built  a  castle  on  a  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  present  building  for  a  hunting-seat.  About  theycar 
1200,  1'hilip  Augustus  converted  this  castle  into  a  fortress, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that 
it  was  included  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  In  1866  the 
foundations  of  this  feudal  structure  were  uncovered  by  the 
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permission  of  the  municipality, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  two 
towers  flanking  the  principal 

gateway  st  .....  1  near  the  middle 

of  the  present  court.  The  ma- 
sonry of  the  foundations  was 
of  excellent  execution  and  well 
preserved,  though  only  covered 
with  about  a  foot  of  soil.  These 
foundations  extended  to  the 
Seine  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pont  dcs  Arts  and  parallel  to 
the  river,  passing  under  the 
Tour  de  1'Horlogo  (Pavilion 
Sully).  The  principal  lines  of 
the  old  plan  may  now  be  seen 
marked  out  on  the  pavement. 
Charles  V.  made  many  addi- 
tions to  the  castle  to  fit  it  for 
a  royal  residence.  Francis  I. 
pulled  down  the  old  fortress- 
palaec,  and  began  the  present 
building  in  1528.  The  old- 
est portion  is  the  southern  half  of  the  western  side  of 
the  court.  It  was  built  after  the  designs  of  Pierre  Lcs- 
cot.  The  successors  of  Francis  in  turn  added  to  it.  His 
son.  Henry  II.,  carried  the  western  front  to  completion 
(now  called  the  Vieux  Louvre)  and  built  the  wingcontain- 
in^  the  Gah'rie  d'Apollon.  The  sculptures  of  this  portion 
of  the  building  were  the  work  of  Jean  Goujon  and  other 
distinguished  artists  of  the  day.  In  this  part  of  the  build- 
ing the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Valois  with  Henry  of 
Navarre  (afterward  Henry  IV.)  was  celebrated  in  1572. 
Five  days  later  came  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
when  Charles  IX.  fired  from  the  window  of  the  same  palace 
upon  the  Huguenots,  most  of  whose  chiefs  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  wedding.  The  window  from  which  the  king 
fired  was  in  a  part  of  the  building  afterward  pulled  down 
by  Louis  XIII.  The  one  sometimes  pointed  out  is  in  a 
part  of  the  building  not  constructed  till  long  after  the  year 
Io7-.  Henry  IV.  began  the  Long  Gallery  to  connect  the 
Louvre  with  the  Tuileries,  and  completed  it  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  walk  through  it  before  his  death.  Under  Louis 
X[II.  the  central  portion  of  the  western  front  and  the 
luwcr  story  of  the  northern  side  were  built,  both  after  the 
designs  of  Lemercier.  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  advice  of  Col- 


bert, determined  to  complete  the  palace,  and  a  public  com- 
petition of  architects  was  opened  in  order  to  procure  de- 
signs. Those  of  a  physician,  Claude  Perrault,  were  chosen, 
but  jealousies  and  rivalries  interfered  with  their  execution, 
and  Bernini,  then  greatly  in  favor  in  Koine,  was  sent  for 
and  the  work  put  into  his  hands.  Louis  XIV.  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  eastern  front,  but  Bernini  made  so  many 
enemies  by  his  insolence  and  conceit  that  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  in  1666,  Perrault  was  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
original  design.  He  built  the  eastern  front,  with  its 
famous  colonnade  of  twenty-eight  twin  Corinthian  columns 
flanking  the  grand  gateway  toward  the  church  of  St.  (Icr- 
main  les  Auxerrois.  He  also  built  the  southern  or  river 
front,  and  he  left  at  his  death  designs  for  three  sides  of 
the  great  court  (Cour  Francois  Icr.).  Each  side  of  this 
court  is  408  feet  in  length.  Want  of  money,  however,  and 
the  determination  of  the  king  to  erect  a  palace  at  Versailles, 
put  a  stop  to  further  work  upon  the  Louvre.  The  palace 
was  neglected,  almost  abandoned,  until  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  indeed  until  so  late  as  1802  the  greater  part 
of  the  building  was  without  a  roof.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  were  separate  buildings,  the 
space  between  them  being  occupied  by  a  mass  of  houses 
threaded  by  narrow,  irregular  streets.  In  one  of  the  streets 
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that  ran  through  this  quarter,  the 
Kue  Ste.  N'icaise.  ('udim'lal's  "  in- 
fernal machine,"  intended  to  de- 
stroy Napoleon  I.  on  his  way  to 
the  opera,  exploded  DIM-.  '2  I.  I  MMI. 
It  is  possible  that  the  attempt 
upon  his  life  may  have  deter- 
mined Napoleon  to  clear  the  re- 
gion about  the  palaces,  but,  from 
utiatever  motive,  In-  went  vigor- 
ously to  work,  and  made  a  solid 
beginning  of  those  improvements 
which,  carried  still  further  by 
Louis  Philippe,  \\crc  brought  to 
completion  by  Napoleon  III. 
Napoleon  I.  finished  the  Louvre 
and  cleared  the  surrounding 
streets  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.  He  be- 
gan the  Kue  dc  Kivoli,  and  car- 
ried it  from  the  Place  de  la  Cnn- 
corde  to  a  little  beyond  the  Tuile- 
ries.  Napoleon  III.  continued  the  street  by  cutting 
through  the  thicke-t  tn:i--c<  oi  h<m-e-  from  the  Place  du 
Palais  Royal  to  the  Hotel  de  Villc.  thus  setting  the  whole  vast 
palace  clear  in  light  and  air.  The  internal  arrangements 
and  decorations  of  the  Louvre  were  principally  effected  by 
Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe.  Napoleon  III.  repaired 
and  restored  the  fronts  toward  the  place  named  after 
himself,  and  he  completed  the  edifice  by  raising  the  vast 
pile  of  building  connecting  the  Louvre  with  the  Tnileries. 
Thus,  before  the  destruction  of  the  Tuilcrics  by  the  Com- 
mune in  1871  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  made  one 
edifice,  of  which  the  complete  circuit  could  be  made  on  the 
second  floor.  The  continuity  of  the  ground  floor  was  of 
course  broken  by  the  archways  which  permitted  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  interior  courts  and  to  the  building  itself. 
Although  the  additions  to  each  building,  which  were 
finally  to  unite  and  make  them  virtually  one,  were  begun, 
as  has  been  shown,  at  a  very  early  period,  it  was  thus  not 
until  our  own  immediate  time  that  they  were  completed. 
Nor  had  the  finishing  touches,  internal  and  external,  been 
put  to  it  when  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  broke 
out,  which  not  only  prevented  further  work  upon  the  build- 
ing, but  had  for  one  of  its  sequences  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  most 
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splendid  of  the  pavilions  (Pavilion  de  Richelieu)  of  the 
Louvre.  This  pavilion  contained  the  very  valuable  Bib- 
liotheque  du  Louvre,  the  private  library  of  the  emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  which  library  was  utterly  destroyed ;  and 
indeed  the  Commune  would  have  destroyed  the  whole 
Louvre  if  the  Versailles  troops  had  not  prevented  it.  The 
most  valuable  of  the  pictures  and  other  art-treasures  of 
the  museum  had  been  carefully  packed  and  removed  to 
Brest  at  an  early  period  in  the  war,  when  the  advance  of 
the  Prussians  upon  the  city  was  feared.  It  was  never 
looked  for  that  one  of  the  chief  possessions  of  France  would 
be  in  danger  at  the  hands  of  Frenchmen. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Louvre  is  occupied  with  the  col- 
lections of  pictures,  statues,  and  antiquities  that  consti- 
tute the  Musee  du  Louvre.  It  would  be  impossible  within 
the  limits  of  an  article  like  this  to  give  anything  more  than 
the  briefest  summary  of  its  contents.  The  works  in  sculp- 
ture— statues,  busts,  vases,  and  inscriptions — are  distrib- 
uted in  five  collections. 

(1)  Ancient  Greek  and  Koman  Marbles, — This  collection 
occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  S.  W.  wing  of  the  Louvre 
palace,  a  part  of  the  ground  floor  of  the  Louvre  gallery, 
and  two  large  halls.     Entering  the  building  by  the  Pavil- 
ion Denon,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  a  vestibule  (A)  be- 
tween these  two  halls  (B  and  C),  which  extend  to  the  right 
and  left.     The  marbles  they  contain  are  of  little  import- 
ance, being  chiefly  antique,  but  of  not  the  highest  quality, 
placed  on  pedestals  to  relieve  the  otherwise  barren  look  of 
these  long  apartments.     Turning  to  the  left  on  entering, 
the  visitor  finds  at  the  end  of  the  long  hall  C  a  room  called 
the  Rotondo  (D).    The  five  rooms  of  this  suite  (1,2,3,4,5) 
are  devoted  to  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture,  but 
none  of  these  are  very  remarkable.     A  new  room  (6)  has 
been  added ;  it  is  at  a  right  angle  with  the  rest,  and  con- 
tains, among  other  marbles,  a  respectable  statue  of  Augus- 
tus in  a  niche  at  the  western  end.     Returning  to  the  Ro- 
tonde  and  turning  to  the  right,  the  visitor  enters  a  suite 
of  rooms  forming  a  part  of  the  old  Louvre.     First  in  order 
comes  the  Salle  de  Diane  (K),  and  on  leaving  this  we  see 
before  us  a  long  hall  lined  with  statues  on  either  hand,  and 
at  the  end  the  celebrated  Venus  of  Milo.     Before  entering 
this  gallery,  however,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  the  left  and  visit 
the  Hall  of  the  Caryatides  (F),  so  called  from,  four  colossal 
caryatides  by  Jean  Goujon,  a  sculptor  of  whom  the  French 
arc  justly  proud,  and  to  whom  this  noble  apartment  may 
be  considered  a  funeral  monument,  since  ho  was  shot  here 
while  at  work  during  the  infamous  massacre  of  the  Hugue- 
nots.    These  caryatides  support  a  gallery  on  which  is  a 
bas-relief  of  Diana  Reposing,  a  copy  of  the  original  by 
Cellini,  designed  for  a  fountain  at  Fontaincbleau.     Most 
of  the  decorations  of  this  room  are  by  Jean  Goujon  or  his 
scholars.     Leaving  this  room,  the  visitor  returns  to  the 
Long  Hall,  one  of  a  suite  of  apartments  decorated  nearly 
as  we  see  them  for  Catharine  do'  Medici.     The  Long  Gal- 
lery contains  few  remarkable  works,  and  indeed  every- 
thing in  it  yields  perforce  to  the  Venus  of  Milo,  which  fills 
the  visitor's  eye,  standing  by  itself,  admirably  lighted,  and 
seen  from  the  moment  of  entering.     A  door  covered  by  a 
curtain  leads  from  the  hall  of  the  Venus  of  Milo  to  another 
long  hall  (H)  parallel  with  the  first,  by  which  the  visitor 
returns  on  his  steps  and  comes  again  to  the  Salle  de  Diane. 
The  principal  statue  in  this  second  long  hall  is  the  colos- 
sal Melpomene.     Other  statues  here  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Itorghese  Gladiator,  the  Venus  of  Aries,  the  Jfitntress  Diana, 

(2)  The  Egyptian   Museum. — That  portion  of  the  rich 
Egyptian  collections  of  the  Louvro  which  consists  of  stat- 
ues, sphynxes,  sarcophagi,  and  in  general  of  the  larger 
and  more  cumbrous  specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  is  contained 
in  two  halls  (a,  6),  on  the  ground  floor,  occupying  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  southern  end  of  the  eastern  side  of  the 
quadrangle.      The   Collection    of  Smaller  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities (Musee  Champollion)  is  on  the  floor  above.     The 
Egyptian  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  are  entered  from  the 
gateway  opposite  the  church  of  St.  Germain  les  Auxerrois. 
This  is  a  very  rich  collection,  and  contains,  besides  fine 
specimens  of  the  ordinary  clags  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  such 
as  are  met  with  in  other   European   museums,  many  the 
like  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  out  of  Egypt  and  the 
new  museum  founded  by  Mariette  Bey  at  Boulaq. 

(3)  The  Assyrian  and  Phcarieian  Mnsenm  fills  six  rooms 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle 
and  a  vestibule  on  the  northern  side  (e).     This  museum 
contains  valuable  specimens  of  Assyrian  sculpture  discov- 
ered at  Nineveh  by  M.  Botta.     Other  rooms  of  this  suite 
contain  Phoenician  sarcophagi,  and  in  others  there  are  cu- 
rious sculptures,  inscriptions,  urns,  etc.,  chiefly  from  Asia 
Minor.     One  of  the  rooms  is  called  Halle  du  Vase  de  Per- 
game,  from  the  fine  vase  with  sculptured  bas-reliefs  dis- 
covered at  Pergamus. 

(4)  The  Algerian  Museum. — In  a  narrow  gallery  (d)  par- 
allel to  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  looking  out  upon  the  Place 


du  Louvre,  is  a  collection  of  inscriptions,  sculptures,  and 
mosaics  of  the  Roman  period,  discovered  principally  in 
Algeria  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  including 
Egypt. 

(5)  The  Museum  of  Sculpture  of  the  Middle  Ayes  and  of 
the  Renaissance  is  arranged  in  five  halls  (e)  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  southern  side  of  the  quadrangle,  facing  the  river. 
The  collection  consists  of  several  monuments,  chiefly  se- 
pulchral, which  were  rescued  from  churches  destroyed  in  the 
Revolution,  and  of  works  by  Goujon,  Michel  Angelo,  Cel- 
lini, Mino  da  Fiesole,  Jean  Cousin,  Pilon,  Michel  Colomb, 
and  others.     The  chief  treasure  is  the  two  statues  called 
The  Prisoners,  executed  by  Michel  Augelo  for  the  tomb  of 
Julius  II. 

(6)  Museum  of  Modern  Sculpture. — This  collection  is  ar- 
ranged in  five  halls  (/),  filling  the  northern  half  of  the 
western  side  of  the  quadrangle.     It  consists  chiefly  of  the 
works  of  artists  of  the  French  school,  though  there  are  a 
few  by  foreign   artists.     Here   are    Puget's  Milo  of  Cmtmt 
devoured  by  the  Lion,  Psyche  by  Pajoa,and  statues  by  Clo- 
dion,  Houdon,  Pradier,  and  others.     Here  also  is  Canova's 
well-known  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

All  these  collections  are  on  the  ground  floor.  The  old- 
est of  them  is  the  one  first  described — "  Ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  Marbles " — (Muse"e  des  Marbres  Antiques).  It 
dates  from  1797,  and  in  1803  was  opened  to  the  public  as 
the  Musee  Napoleon.  Napoleon  I.  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  converting  the  palace  into  a  national  museum,  and 
caused  to  be  collected  here  not  only  all  the  art-treasures  of 
France,  but  added  to  these  the  spoils  of  all  the  principal 
galleries  of  Europe,  especially  of  Italy,  the  trophies  of  his 
victorious  campaigns.  The  transporting  the  cases  in 
which  these  famous  statues  and  paintings  were  packed 
across  the  Alps,  through  France,  and  finally  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  was  managed  in  the  theatrical  way  in 
which  Napoleon  delighted.  As  the  procession  passed 
through  Paris,  the  immense  cases  inscribed  in  large  letters 
with  the  names  of  their  contents,  La  Vfmta  de  Medici*, 
La  Transjiyitration,  etc.,  and  drawn  by  gayly-caparisoned 
horses,  it  resembled  a  Roman  triumph,  and  was  hailed  with 
exultation  by  the  whole  city  that  poured  forth  in  holiday 
attire  to  meet  it.  The  opening  of  the  gallery  to  the  public 
attracted  swarms  of  visitors  from  England  and  Germany, 
and  indeed  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  But  in  1815  the  pic- 
tures and  statues  were  restored  by  the  allies  to  their  orig- 
inal owners.  In  1869  the  Muse"e  des  Marbres  Antiques 
contained  240  statues,  230  busts,  215  bas-reliefs,  and  235 
vases,  altars,  etc. — in  all,  920  objects. 

The  collections  on  the  first  floor  are  reached  by  a  spa- 
cious double  staircase  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery  en- 
tered from  the  Pavilion  Denon  (Plan  II.  A).  At  the  head 
of  the  stairs  we  enter  the  Rotonde,  a  spacious  vestibule 
handsomely  paved  with  mosaic  which  gives  access  to  two 
different  series  of  museums:  the  one  makes  the  complete 
circle  of  the  old  Louvre  palace;  the  other  fills  the  whole 
first  floor  of  that  wing  of  the  new  Louvre  which  extends 
along  the  river  and  makes  the  southern  side  of  the  Place 
Napoleon  III.  Turning  to  the  right  on  entering  the  Ro- 
tonde, we  pass,  by  two  gates  of  wrought  steel  of  the  time 
of  Henry  II.,  into  the  Gale"ried'Apollon  (Plan  II.  B).  This 
was  an  addition  to  the  Louvre  originally  begun  by  Charles 
IX.  and  completed  by  Henry  IV.  Destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.  (1661),  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  year, 
but  shared  in  the  neglect  that  the  whole  palace  suffered 
during  the  building  of  Versailles.  It  was  afterward  di- 
vided up  into  apartments  where  the  royal  academies,  es- 
pecially those  of  painting  and  sculpture,  had  their  sittings. 
Finally,  it  was  restored  by  Louis  Philippe,  and  opened  to 
the  public  in  1851  by  Louis  Napoleon,  then  president  of  the 
republic.  The  room  is  184  feet  long  by  28  broad.  It  has 
twelve  windows  looking  out  upon  the  Garden  of  the  Infanta. 
This  fine  room  contains  a  rich  collection  of  Palissy  ware, 
vases  of  agate,  jasper,  and  other  precious  materials,  Japa- 
nese objects,  jewelry,  etc.  A  door  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  western  side  opens  into  the  Salon  Carre"  (Plan  II.  C), 
in  which  are  the  choicest  specimens  the  Louvre  contains 
of  pictures  by  artists  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  Spanish,  and 
French  schools.  Here  are  Veronese's  magnificent  Marriage 
in  Cana  ;  Murillo's  Immaculate  Conception  ;  Holbein's  por- 
traits of  Erasmus,  Anne  of  Cloves,  Sir  Thomas  More ; 
Raphael's  La  Belle  Jardiniere,  Viryin  of  Francis  I.,  St. 
Michael  subduimj  Satan  /  Titian's  Entombment,  Titian  and 
his  Mistress  ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  Portrait  of  Mona  Lisa 
(La  Joconde),  La  Vierge  aux  Rockers;  Giorgione's  Con- 
cert. These  are  perhaps  the  chief  glories  of  the  collection. 

Leaving  the  Salon  Carre",  we  enter  the  famous  (.Jreat 
Gallery  (Plan  II.  D),  Mus6o  des  Tableaux  des  Ecoles 
Italiennes  ct  Flamandcs.  This  gallery  was  formerly  1322 
feet  in  length  and  42  in  width,  but  owing  to  the  improve- 
ments going  on  it  has  provisionally  lost  two-thirds  of  its 
length.  It  formerly  contained  the  pictures  of  the  French 
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school,  but  these  have  been  removed  to  other  rooms.  Im- 
mediately on  entering  the  Great  Gallery  a  door  to  the  right 
opens  into  a  room  (Plan  II.  K)  containing  important  pic- 
tures by  Italian  masters.  Here  are  Mantegna,  the  celebrated 
Madonna  delta  Viltoria  ;  Palma  Vecehio,  a  Holy  Family  ; 
Sandro  Botticelli,  a  Holy  Fit  mi  1 1/  ;  Raphael,  J'ortrait  of 
Joanna  of  Aratjon,  Portrait  <>f  a  Y«untj  Man,  the  so-called 
Ituphacl  and  liin  Fencing-matter,  Portrait  of  Saltktaar  6Vi»- 
tif/lione  ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Ln  /idle  Ferroniere  and  St. 
John  liftptitt :  with  others  by  Titian,  Perugino,  Cima  da 
Conegliano,  Bonifazio,  and  Carpaccio. 

In  the  Great  Gallery,  to  which  the  visitor  returns  from 
this  room,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  pictures  will  be  found 
on  the  walls  at  the  eastern  end.  The  most  notable  of 
these  are  Cimabuc's  Viryin  and  Child  ;  Giotto's  St.  Fi-navix 
rcceiriix/  th--  Siiijmntu  ;  Fra  Angclico  da  Fiesole's  Corona- 
tion i >f  thi-  Vinfiii  ;  with  others  by  Perugino,  Veronese, 
Ghirlandajo,  Murillo,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  the  northern 
wall  of  the  Great  Gallery  a  door  opens  into  the  noble 
Salle  des  Ktats  (Plan  II.  F),  once  filled  with  paintings,  but 
in  the  later  days  of  the  Second  Empire  devoted  to  state 
ceremonials.  It  is  over  1)17  feet  long,  about  (Hi  wide,  and 
."»;'.  in  height.  It  is  lighted  by  three  rows  of  windows,  the 
upper  une  being  circular  in  shape.  A  gallery  supported 
on  gilded  columns  runs  round  the  greater  part  of  it.  The 
wc.-tern  half  of  the  Great  Gallery  is  devoted  to  the  Flemish, 

I  >utrh,  and   German    schools.      Mere  are    some   very   fine 
Van  Dycks,  7V  Childmi  <>f  Churl?*  I.;  Holbein,  /fertnito 
"f  .\irholii*  h'rntw  and    \\'i/fi>nn    Wni'rlnitn  :  Kiihen*.  Tim 
KtTwi'xHe  ;    with  others   by   Denner,  Hoi.    Quentin    MaNvs, 
Paul  Putter,  Metzu,  Teniers,  Philippe  de  Champagne.     The 
most  striking  contents  of  the  Flemish  collection  nro  the 
twenty-one  large  paintings  by  Kubens  and  his  pupils  rep- 
re*entiii£  e\  cuts  in  the  life  of  Maria  de*  Medici   from  her 
birth,  and  of  her  husband,  Henry  I  V.,  from  their  marriage. 
They  were  painted  to  decorate  the  gallery  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  Great  Gallery  a  door  to  the 
right  opens  into  a  suite  of  rooms  (  G  )  overlooking  the  Place 
du  Carrousel  and  the  Place  Xapoleon  III.,  in  which  have 
been  hung  the  paintings  of  the  French  school.  In  the 
lirst  n f  these,  rooms  are  smite  interesting  works  of  the  six- 
teenth century;  then  follow  two  rooms  devoted  to  the  pic- 
tures of  Lesueur.  In  the  next  two  rooms  are  Joseph  Ver- 
net's  Vn-n-H  i  tf  the  /W/w  »f  Fi-nm-f  and  other  works  by  the 
satno  artist,  with  battle-pieces  by  Yaudermeulen.  All 
these  rooms  fiice  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  but  the  visitor 
now  enters  a  large  hall,  the  first  nf  a  suite  facing  the  Place 
Napoleon  III.,  parallel  to  the  Great  Gallery,  and  contain- 
ing pictures  by  French  artists  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Here  are  pictures  by  Poussin,  Claude, 
\\'atte;ui,  Joseph  Vorne.t,  Vanlon,  Greu/.e,  Gerard,  bringing 
the  history  of  French  painting  down  to  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  Those  pictures  aro  arranged  in  two 
largo  galleries  separated  by  tho  Salon  Denon,  sometimes 
called  the  Salle  Ic  Brim,  from  the  paintings  it  contains  rep- 
resenting the  battles  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  tri- 
umphal entry  into  Babylon,  by  Le  Brim. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  gallery  of  French  paintings  is 
a  door  opening  Upon  the  landing-place  of  the  great  stair- 
case. The  visitor  now  returns  to  the  Rotonde,  by  which 
he  entered  the  Salle  d'Apollon,  and,  leaving  it  by  a  door 
on  the  E.  side,  begins  his  survey  of  the  second  series  of 
museums  on  this  floor.  The  room  first  entered  is  the  Salle 
des  Bijoux  (Plan  II.  «),  containing  a  portion  of  the  Cam 
puna  collection,  consisting  of  Etruscan.  Greek,  and  Roman 
jewelry.  The  next  room  is  the  Salle  des  Sept.  Cheminces 
(  Plan  II.  b).  This  room  has  been  constructed  by  throwing 
into  one  the  several  rooms  into  which  it  was  om-c  divide  i. 
The  chimney-pieces  of  the  original  rooms  remain,  and  give 
the  rmim  its  name.  It  was  beautifully  fitted  up  by  L«>UM 
Philippe  to  receive  the  paintings  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
revolutionary  and  imperial  periods.  Here  are  some  of  the 
best  works  of  David,  Gerard,  Prudhon,  Gros,  Girudet, 
Gue>in,  Ge"ricault — David,  /'art  rait  of  flu*  VII.,  The  Mape 
of  the  Siibint'*  ,'  Gerard,  /ielianrtitx,  Cupid  ami  J**i/<-},,'  ,<• 
Girudet,  The  /Jitrial  of  Atal<t,  fitidymion,  The  Dtluae ; 
Prudhon,  Crime  pursued  by  Venyeance ;  G6ricault,  The 

II  r- t'k  of  the  \fedn»a. 

From  the  Salle  des  Sept  Chemine'es  three  suites  of  rooms 
aro  entered.  A  door  in  the  S.  E.  corner  gives  access  to  the 
Musee  Xapole"on  III.  (Plan  II.  c). containing  a  portion  of 
the  Campana  collection,  with  antiquities  from  Syria,  Ma- 
cedonia, Thossaly,  and  the  X.  of  Asia  Minor.  They  are 
arranged  in  nine  rooms,  subdivisions  of  one  long  gallery 
overlooking  the  Seine.  (X.  B.  In  the  Plan  all  these  are 
thrown  into  one.)  A  door  from  the  hist  of  these  rooms 
leads  to  a  suite  parallel  to  the  Muse'e  Xapolfion  III.,  and 
looking  upon  the  court  of  the  Louvre — Cour  Francois  I"". 
This  suite  consists  of  eight  rooms,  four  on  each  side  of  a 
larger  central  hall  called  the  Salle  du  TrOne  (Plan  II.  d), 


or  the  Salle  des  Colonncs,  from  the  fine  Corinthian  marble 
columns  that  support  its  ceiling.  This  suite  of  rooms  has 
been  called,  from  the  reign  in  which  it  was  erected,  the 
Musee  du  Charles  X.  (X.  B.  In  the  Plan  all  these  have 
been  thrown  into  one.)  The  eastern  half  of  the  suite  con- 
tains the  Museum  of  Smaller  Egyptian  Antiquities  (Plan 

II.  e),  and  the  four  rooms  entered  on  crossing  the  Salle  du 
Trone,  and  forming  the  other  half  of  the  suite  (Plan  II.  f), 
constitute  the  Museum    of    Smaller  Greek,   Roman,  and 
Etruscan  Antiquities.   The  last  room  of  this  museum  opens 
into  the  Salle  des  Sept  Chemine'es.    A  door  in  the  northern 
side  of  the  room  (Salle  des  Sept  Cheminees)  admits  to  the 
Salle  Henri  II.  (Plan  II.  </),  in  which  the  Musee  Xapoleon 

III.  is  continued,  and  which  serves  as  a  vestibule  to  the 
Salle  des  Seances,  a  vast  saloon  of  Corinthian  architecture 
roofed  with  dulled   glass,  and  with  a  gallery  on   all  four 
sides.     It  is  richly  gilded,  and  contains  another  portion  of 
the  Musee  Xapoleon  III.    The  same  valuable  collection  is 
continued  in  the  Salle  des  Bronzes  (Plan  II.  A),  which  is 
entered   from  the  landing  of  the  grand  staircase  in  the 
Pavilion  Sully.     The  Campana  collection,  purchased  from 
the  papal  government,  and  now  arranged  in  various  rooms 
of  the  Louvre  under  the  name  of  Musee  Xapol&on  III., 
comprises  ]  l,s:i.")  articles,  of  which  the  metal  portion  only 
is  exhibited   in   this  room,  together  with  various  Gallo- 
llniiian  antiquities. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  grand  staircase  a  door,  answer- 
ing to  the  one  that  leads  to  the  Salle  des  Seances,  admits 
tn  tlte  Musee  des  Dcssins  ( Plan  II.  j),  a  collection  of  draw- 
ings and  designs  by  the  old  masters.  It  consists  of  four- 
teen rooms  f  X.  B.  In  the  Plan  these  arc  reduced  to  three), 
and  comprises  36,000  specimens  of  the  great  masters  of 
nearly  all  the  schools.  The  first  four  halls  on  the  western 
side  of  the  palace  contain  (  I  i  drawings  by  masters  of  the 
Roman  and  Florentine  schools;  (2  and  .'{)  the  same,  with 
Lombard  and  Venetian  :  (4)  the  Bologncse  school.  Beyond 
thoe  N  a  lnrire  hall  funning  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
palace  and  looking  out  upon  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Here  are 
drawings  by  the  Dutch.  Flemish,  and  German  schools. 
Turning  to  the  right,  we  enter  a  series  of  nine  rooms,  in 
which  the  collection  of  drawings  is  continued,  and  devoted 
I  to  artists  of  the  French  school.  The  first  room  is  a  small 
apartment  from  which  a  shiirc:t>e  leads  to  the  Ethnograph- 
ical. Chinese.  American,  and  Marine  Museums  on  the  floor 
ab'i\  e.  The  second  contains  works  by  Lesueur,  X.  P<m--in, 
and  Claude.  The  third  contains  works  by  Lesueur.  The 
fourth  i>  tilled  with  drawings  by  Le  Brun,  Vandermculen, 
Jouvenet,  and  Coy  pel.  The  fifth  shows  us  \Vattcatt, 
Boucher,  Fragonard,  and  Grcuze.  In  the  sixth  is  the 
cartoon  of  David's  celebrated  picture.  L<  St-i-im-nt  <lx  Jot 
<{i-  I'nuni'-,  with  works  by  Girodet,  Gerard,  Granet,  Gros, 
and  Prudhon.  In  the  seventh  room  are  paintings  on  por- 
celain and  miniatures.  In  the  eighth  are  crayon  portraits 
by  French  painters  of  the  early  sixteenth  century.  The 
ninth,  which  forms  the  centre  of  this  side  of  the  Louvre, 
is  devoted  to  works  in  diMcmper,  chiefly  portraits  by  Mau- 
rice, Latour,  Chardin,  and  Xantcuil. 

Six  rooms  in  the  other  half  of  this  northern  side  of  the 
Louvre  (Plan  II.  k)  are  devoted  to  the  very  precious 
mediaeval  collections,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  the 
Musee  Sauvageot,  formed  by  the  gentleman  whose  name 
it  bears,  and  who  left  it  to  the  Louvre  by  will  in  ls.>ij.  It 
consists  of  furniture,  wood-carvings,  miniatures,  Venetian 
glass  and  enamels,  bronzes,  etc.  In  other  rooms  of  the 
suite  are  admirable  collections  of  Palissy  ware  and  other 
specimens  of  French  pottery  ;  two  rooms  devoted  t'»  Italian 
faience  or  majolica,  with  Delia  Robbia  reliefs.  At  the  end 
of  this  very  interesting  suite  a  door  leads  to  the  great  .stair- 
case in  the  north-ea.-lei  n  angle.  The  visitor  turns  to  the 
right  and  enters  the  Galerie  de  la  Colonnade  (Plan  II.  IH), 
a  name  given  to  three  fine  halls  looking  upon  the  eastern 
colonnade  of  the  Louvre.  Beyond  the  Galerie  de  la  Colon- 
nade is  the  MUM'C  des  Souverains  (Plan  II.  »).  This  mu- 
seum, which  has  now  been  suppressed,  formerly  consi>tcd 
of  five  halls  filled  with  relics  of  the  sovereigns  of  France. 
The  last  room  opens  upon  the  great  staircase  of  the  south- 
eastern angle.  From  the  landing  a  door  gives  access  to 
the  great  colonnade.  It  was  by  this  door  that  the  insurgents 
of  1830  obtained  admission  to  the  Louvre  after  a  desperate 
fight  with  the  Swiss  guards.  The  visitor  can  leave  the 
Louvre  by  descending  these  stairs  and  passing  through  the 
Egyptian  Museum,  or  he  can  return  to  the  Rotonde  and  so 
out  by  the  Pavilion  Denon. 

With  the  except  ion  of  the  neither  very  important  nor  very 
interesting  museums  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Louvre,  wo 
have  now  briefly  catalogued  the  riches  of  this  magnificent 
museum.  The  Museo  du  la  Marino  occupies  eleven  rooms. 
It  contains  models  of  Oriental  boats  and  vessels,  ami  of  the 
apparatus  used  in  removing  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor,  now  in 
the  Place  do  la  Concorde  ;  also  plans  in  relief  of  several  of  the 
French  ports,  models  of  cannon,  of  a  war-steamer,  etc.  Be- 
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yond  this  museum  is  the  Musee  Ethnographique,  acollection 
of  articles  of  domestic  use  and  of  manufacture  of  uncivilized 
nations,  together  with  Chinese  manufactures  and  objects 
from  India,  etc.  There  is  also  an  American  Museum,  con- 
sisting of  antiquities  discovered  in  IVru,  Bolivia,  Mexico. 
Yucatan,  etc. :  and  in  another  part  of  this  story  three  rooms 
containing  Chinese  objects,  mostly  the  plunder  of  the  em- 
peror's summer  palace  at  Pckin. 

The  official  catalogues  of  the  Louvre,  sold  in  the  build- 
ing, though  valuable  as  books  of  reference,  arc  too  bulky 
and  too  many  to  be  of  much  use  to  the  transient  visitor. 
He  must  depend  upon  the  excellent  guidebooks  of  (Jalig- 
nani  and  Murray,  although  even  these  are  not  absolutely 
necessary,  since  the  titles  of  all  the  pictures  in  each  room, 
with  their  respective  numbers,  are  inscribed  on  tablets  hung 
upon  the  walls.  Much  assistance  in  writing  this  article 
has  been  obtained  from  Murray's  Guide  to  Paris,  from 
which  our  plans  have  been  reduced.  The  most  important 
information  upon  the  sculpture  of  the  Louvre  is  contained 
in  Chirac's  work,  Musfc.  de  Sculpture  antique  et  moderne,ou 
JJeacription  fiistorique  ct  araphique  dil  Lottvre  et  de  toutes  ses 
Parties,  des  Statues,  Uimtes,  lias-reliefs  et  Inscriptions,  etc. 
etc.,  6  vols.  gr.  in-8vo  de  texte,  et  6  vols.  in  4to,  avec  1136  I 
planches  (Paris,  1841-53).  An  interesting  book  is  Bayle 
St.  John's  The  Louvre,  or  the  Hioyraphy  itf  a  Museum  (Svo, 
London,  1858).  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Lovat  (SIMON  Frazer),  LORD,  b.  in  Scotland  about 
1676,  grandson  of  the  ninth  and  cousin  of  the  tenth  lord, 
by  whose  will  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  ;  but  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  title  he  endeavored  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  sister  of  the  late  lord,  and  failing  in  the  attempt 
seized  upon  the  widow,  whom  he  compelled  to  marry  him. 
These  daring  acts  provoked  reprisals,  and  Lord  Lovat  was 
for  several  years  obliged  in  self-defence  to  maintain  an  at-  '- 
titude  of  insurrection  against  the  constituted  authorities. 
On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  outlawed  and 
forced  to  flee  to  the  Continent,  where  ho  led  a  mysterious 
life  for  twelve  years.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Jacobite  in- 
surrection of  1715  he  was  invited  by  his  clansmen  to  es- 
pouse that  cause,  but  preferred  to  take  the  opposite  course, 
inducing  them  to  follow  his  guidance,  for  which  service  he 
was  restored  to  his  estates.  In  the  insurrection  of  1745  he 
sent  his  clan  under  command  of  his  son  to  fight  for  the 
Pretender,  while  he  protested  his  own  loyalty  to  the  house  of 
Brunswick.  This  double  game  was  unsuccessful,  and  made 
him  especially  obnoxious  to  the  government,  which  brought 
him  to  trial  for  treason,  resulting  in  his  execution  on  Tower 
Hill  Apr.  9,  1747. 

Love-Apple,  a  name  once  given  to  the  Lycopersicttm 
etculciitum,  or  TOMATO  (which  see). 

Love*  feast,  a  modern  restoration  of  the  ancient  Ao A  p^: 
(which  see).  The  Moravian  Brethren,  the  various  denomi- 
nations of  Methodists,  and  some  other  bodies  of  Christians 
observe  this  custom.  In  some  places  the  love-feast  is  a 
simple  meal,  at  which  prayer,  singing,  and  religious  con- 
versation are  in  order.  Generally,  among  the  Methodists, 
bread  and  water  alone  are  used,  and  all  members  of  the 
church  are  allowed  to  participate.  The  Sandemanians 
have  a  weekly  love-feast,  eaten  on  Sunday. 

Love'joy,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Iroquois  co.,  111.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Danville  and  Vincennes  R.  R.  Pop.  240. 

Lovejoy  (ELIJAH  PARISH),  b.  at  Albion,  Me.,  Nov.  9, 
1802;  graduated  at  Waterville  College  in  1826:  became  in 
1827  a  teacher  and  in  1828  an  editor  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
studied  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  in  1833  was  or- 
dained a  Presbyterian  minister;  in  1836,  while  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Observer,  attacked  slavery  in  its  columns,  and 
was  in  consequence  compelled  by  a  mob  to  remove  to  Alton, 
111. ;  here  his  printing-press  was  twice  destroyed  by  a  mob, 
and  on  a  third  attack,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  7,  1837,  he  at- 
tempted to  defend  his  property,  and  shot  one  of  the  attack- 
ing party,  whereupon  he  was  himself  shot  dead.  Mr.  Love- 
joy  had  some  reputation  as  a  poet.  (See  his  Life,  by  0. 
and  J.  C.  Lovejoy,  1838.) 

Lovejoy  (OWEN),  brother  of  Elijah  P.,  b.  at  Albion 
Me.,  Jan.  6,  1811;  educated  at  Bowdoin  College,  and  re- 
moved to  Alton,  III. ;  was  present  when  his  brother  was 
killed,  and  thereafter  conducted  many  antislavery  meet- 
ings, often  subjecting  him  to  fines  and  imprisonment;  he 
was  a  Congregational  minister  of  Princeton,  III.,  1838-54, 
and  member  of  Congress  1856-64.  D.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  25,  1864. 

Love'lace  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Woolwich,  England,  in 
1618;  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1636;  became  courtier  of 
Charles  I.,  and  colonel  in  the  royal  army  during  the  great 
rebellion  :  served  also  in  the  French  army;  was  twice  im- 
prisoned in  England,  and  solaced  his  lonely  hours  by  the 
composition  of  amatory  verses,  of  which  two  volumes  were 
published,  and  which  have  given  him  a  place  in  the  colleo- 


tions  of  minor  poets.  1).  in  London  in  1658.  An  edition 
of  his  Poems  was  published  by  J.  Russell  Smith  in  1864. 

Lovelace's,  tp.  of  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  627. 

Love  Lady,  tp.  of  Burke  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  597. 

Love'land,  post-v.  of  Clermont  co.,  0.,  on  the  Little 
Miami  River,  and  on  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  and  the 
Little  Miami  R.  RB. 

Lov'ell,  post-tp.  of  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  25  miles  W.  of 
Paris,  has  3  churches,  some  manufactures,  and  a  fire  insu- 
rance company.  Pop.  1018. 

Lovell,  tp.  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  167. 

Lovell  (Gen.  CHARLES  S.),  b.  in  Massachusetts  about 
1810  ;  enlisted  as  private  soldier  in  the  army  in  1831 ;  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  1837,  first  lieu- 
tenant 1838,  captain  1846,  major  1801,  lieutenant-colonel 
1863,  and  colonel  1865;  in  the  war  with  Mexico  served 
with  his  regiment  at  Churubuseo,  Molinodcl  Key,  Chapul- 
tepec,  and  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico;  in  the  civil  war 
served  throughout  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign;  at 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Antietam,  Frcdcricksburg, 
etc.,  most  of  which  time  was  in  command  of  a  brigade. 
Retired  Dec.,  1870,  and  d.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  3,  1871. 

Lovell  (JAMES),  son  of  "  Master  Lovell,"  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1737;  graduated  at  Harvard  1756;  was 
usher  of  the  Latin  School  under  his  father  1757-75;  deliv- 
ered the  official  address  before  the  city  authorities  Apr.  2, 
1771,  in  commemoration  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
"  Boston  massacre,"  thus  inaugurating  a  custom  which  has 
continued  to  the  present  time.  He  was  imprisoned  by 
Gen.  Gage  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  exchanged  in 
Nov.,  1776;  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
Dec.,  1776-82;  receiver  of  taxes  1784-88;  collector  of  the 
port  of  Boston  1788-89,  and  naval  officer  1790-1814.  He 
was  at  one  time  master  of  the  North  Grammar  School, 
Boston,  and  published  some  tracts.  D.  at  Windham,  Me., 
July  14,  1814. — His  son,  MAJ.  JAMES  LOVELL,  b.  July  9, 
1758  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1776  ;  was  adjutant  in  Jack- 
son's Massachusetts  regiment  1776— 79,  and  of  Lee's  Legion 
in  the  Southern  campaign.  Ho  participated  in  many  of 
the  battles  of  the  Revolution  from  Lexington  to  Eutaw 
Springs.  Some  of  his  letters  are  printed  in  the  Life  of 
Arthur  Lee  (1829).  D.  at  St.  Matthew's,  S.  C.,  July  10, 
1850. 

Lovell  (Jons),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June  16,  1710; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1728;  became  usher  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School  1729,  and  was  its  master  from  1734  to  its 
suppression  by  the  siege  of  Boston  Apr.  19,  1775.  During 
this  long  period  "  Master  Lovell "  was  the  instructor  of 
many  men  eminent  in  the  Revolutionary  annals,  but  his 
own  opinions  were  so  decidedly  loyalist  that  he  embarked 
with  the  British  troops  Mar.  14,  1776,  for  Halifax,  N.  S., 
where  he  d.  in  1788.  He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
and,  though  rigid  in  discipline,  was  popular  for  his  genial 
disposition.  He  delivered  the  address  on  the  dedication 
of  Faneuil  Hall,  Mar.  14,  1743,  and  wrote  various  miscel- 
laneous publications.  His  portrait  by  Smibert  is  in  the 
gallery  of  paintings  of  Harvard  College. 

Lovell  (JOSEPH),  M.  D.,  eon  of  James,  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dec.  22,  1788;  graduated  at  Harvard  1807;  studied 
medicine,  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  9th  Infantry  in 
1812;  served  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  in  1818  became 
surgeon-general  of  the  U.  S.  army.  D.  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Oct.  17,  1836. 

Lovell  (Gen.  MANSFIELD),  son  of  Joseph,  b.  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Oct.  20,  1822;  graduated  at  West  Point 
1842,  and  entered  the  artillery;  served  under  Gen.  Taylor 
in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was  wounded  at  Monterey  ; 
transferred  to  the  army  of  Gen.  Seott,  he  was  chief  of  staff 
of  Quitman's  division,  and  severely  wounded  in  the  assault 
on  the  city  of  Mexico;  resigned  from  the  army  in  1854, 
settled  in  New  York,  and  was  (1858-61)  deputy  commis- 
sioner, and  for  a  time  acting  commissioner,  of  public 
works ;  in  the  civil  war  served  as  major-general  of  the 
Confederate  army,  and  was  in  command  of  the  department 
of  the  South  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  New  Orleans ; 
subsequently  served  in  the  North  Mississippi  and  Georgia 
campaigns :  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  in  command  in 
South  Carolina. 

Lov'er  (SAMI;EL),  b.  at  Dublin  in  1797;  early  attained 
some  distinction  as  a  painter,  poet,  and  singer;  his  earliest 
work,  excepting  contributions  to  the  journals,  was  Legends 
and  Sonas  of  Ireland;  in  1828  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  giving  successful  attention  to 
portraits  and  miniatures.  His  Jlory  0' More  (1837),  Handy 
And;/  (1842),  and  Treasure  Trove  (1844),  comic  Irish  talcs, 
widely  extended  his  fame.  Sonas  and  Rallads  (1839), 
Lt/rii-'s  of  Ireland  (1858).  Metrical  Tales  (1859),  and  several 
j  successful  dramatic  works  were  written  by  him.  He  also 
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pave  public  exhibitions  and  lectures  in  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  America  with  much  success.      D.  July  6, 1868. 

Lov'ettsville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Loudon  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
of  v.  155;  of  tp.  3020. 

Love'well  (Capt.  JOHN),  b.  at  Dunstable,  N.  H.,  near 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  sou  of  John 
Lovewcll,  an  ensign  in  Cromwell's  army,  who  d.  at  the  re- 
puted age  of  120  years.  He  was  engaged  as  captain  of 
volunteers  in  several  successful  expeditions  against  the  In- 
dians in  1724-25,  but  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  company, 
May  8, 1725,  by  a  body  of  Indians  under  the  chief  Paugus. 
This  battle,  which  gave  name  to  Lovewell's  Pond,  Me., 
was  long  famous  as  "  Lovcwell's  Fight,"  chiefly  through 
the  popularity  of  a  "long  and  mournful  ballad"  which 
commemorated  the  incidents  of  the  conflict.  (See  Drake's 
/I'"*/:  nf  tit''  lu'/ia>t»  and  the  Expfiilititm*  of  Cnpt.  Lovc- 
ire?/,  by  F.  Kidder,  1865.) — A  brother,  ZACCIIKCS  LOVE- 
WELL,  b.  at  Dunstable  July  24,  1701,  was  colonel  of  a  Xew 
Hampshire  regiment  in  the  French  war,  and  d.  Apr.  12, 
1772. 

Lov'inggton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Nelson  co.,  Vn., 
on  the  Washington  City  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  South- 
ern II.  R.  Pop.  5511. 

Lov'ington,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Moultrie  co.,  III.,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Paris  and  Decatur  and  the  Bloomington 
and  Ohio  River  R.  Rs.  Pop.  1588. 

Low  (AniEL  A.),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  7,  1811  ; 
after  receiving  a  common-school  education,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  commercial  pursuits ;  moved  early  in  life  to 
New  York  City  and  became  a  prominent  merchant ;  was  a 
memoiT  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  1S46,  anrl  elected 
its  president  in  186.1,  holding  that  position  till  ls",7. 

J.  B.  BISHOP. 

LOW(FREDERIC  F.),  b.  at  Frankfort,  Me.,  Jan.  30, 1828; 
went  to  California  in  1849;  was  first  a  miner,  thru  a  IHCT- 
chant  in  San  Francisco;  became  a  banker  at  Marysvillo 
1855;  was  a  Ruiublioftn  member  of  Congress  1801-63,  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  lSO.'!-fi4,  governor  of 
California  1864-68,  and  minister  to  China  1869-72. 

Lowden,  Iowa.    See  LOUDOX. 

Lowe,  tp.  of  Moultrie  co.,  111.     Pop.  786. 

Lowe  (Sir  Hi  DSOS),  b.  at  Galway,  Ireland,  July  28, 
1769;  entered  the  army;  served  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt,  in  the  Peninsular  war,  in  Naples,  and  Sicily ; 
aided  in  the  conquest  of  the  Ionian  Islands;  became  their 
first  governor;  was  employed  in  secret  missions  to  Portu- 
gal and  Sweden;  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bautzen, 
and  carried  to  London  the  new*  of  the  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, to  which  fortunate  circumstance  he  was  perhaps 
indebted  for  the  honor  of  knighthood  and  promotion  t<> 
the  rank  of  major-general:  served  during  the  following 
\e:ir  as  quartermaster-general  of  the  army  of  the  Nethtr- 
I:ui'U,  until  removed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington;  is  now 
remembered  chiefly  as  governor  of  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
during  the  whole  imprisonment  of  Napoleon;  afterward 
served  in  India;  became  lieutenant  .general  in  1820;  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  his  conduct  at  St.  Helena  (in  Freneh, 
1830),  and  d.  in  London  July  10,  1844.  A  ///.(...//  >•/  tin- 
Cn/it!rity  nf  Napoleon  from  hit  Journal  was  published  in 
1853. 

Lowe  (ROBERT),  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bingharo,  Not- 
tinghamshire, England,  in  1S11;  graduated  at  Oxford  in 
1833  ;  became  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  1835,  and  private  tutor 
1836;  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  in  Australia  in 
1842,  and  soon  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  polities  of 
that  colony;  returning  to  England  with  a  considerable 
fortune  in  1851,  he  entered  Parliament  as  a  Liberal,  and  rose 
to  high  office,  becoming  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the 
second  Gladstone  ministry  1868-73,  and  homo  secretary 
18TS-74. 

Low'ell,  tp.  of  Chambers  oo.,  Ala.     Pop.  848. 

Lowell,  post-v.  of  Lake  co.,  Ind.,  near  the  N.  W. 
corner  of  the  State,  on  Cedar  Creek,  10  miles  S.  of  Crown 
Point,  the  county-seat,  has  4  churches,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, 2  hotels,  a  good  public-school  building,  several  dry 
goods  and  drug  stores,  and  a  fine  water-power,  which  is 
utilized  by  a  flouring-mill  and  a  manufacturing  company. 
Pop.  about  1000.  E.  R.  BEEBE,  En.  "STAR." 

Lowell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.,  3  miles 
from  Baxter  Springs,  on  Spring  River,  which  furnishes  a 
fine  water-power,  employed  in  mills.  Pop.  1612. 

Lowell,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  oo.,  Me.,  48  miles  N.  E. 
of  Bangor.  Pop.  4  IK. 

Lowell,  city  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  the  leading  seat 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  II.  S.,  situated  on  the 
Merrimack  River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Concord  River, 
and  is  26  miles  N.  W.  of  Boston.  Six  railroads  centre  in 
the  place.  Its  territory  comprises  only  2587  acres.  The 


first  cotton-mill  was  erected  in  1822-23,  when  the  then 
almost  uninhabited  territory  now  comprising  the  city  was 
East  Chelmsford.  Portions  of  Dracut  and  Tewksbury 
have  been  annexed,  and  the  city  was  incorporated  in  1836. 
There  are  twelve  incorporated  manufacturing  companies, 
mostly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods;  11 
private  companies  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics  of  various  kinds.  The  capital  stock  em- 
ployed by  the  12  incorporated  companies  is  $16,000,000; 
number  of  mills,  80;  spindles,  678,521;  looms,  15,189; 
females  employed,  10,000;  males,  fiflOO ;  yards  cotton 
cloth  made  per  week,  2,660,000;  woollen  cloth,  60,000; 
yards  of  carpeting,  37,000;  shawls,  2500;  dozens  hosiery 
made  per  week,  16,800.  The  most  important  iron-works 
arc  the  Lowell  Machine-shop  (incorporated),  employing 
1250  hands;  American  Bolt  Co.;  Swaine  Turbine  Co.: 
R.  Kitson's  Cotton-machinery  Manufactory.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Aycr  A  Co.  are  extensive  manufacturers  of  patent  medi- 
cines, and  print  in  their  establishment  about  10,000,000 
almanacs  annually.  The  city  has  7  national  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,350,000,  and  G  savings  banks; 
3  daily  and  4  weekly  papers;  2  hospitals;  26  churches;  an 
electric  fire-alarm;  a  complete  system  of  public  water- 
works— deriving  the  supply  from  the  Merrimack  River — 
completed  in  1873  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000;  2  public  libra- 
ries; an  orphan  asylum  (Catholic),  an  old  ladies'  home,  a 
young  women's  home,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 
There  is  a  horse  railroad  through  the  principal  streets. 
The  business  and  larger  portion  of  the  city  is  on  low  land, 
but  on  the  outskirts  the  land  is  elevated  ond  very  well 
adapted  for  residences,  of  which  there  are  some  fine  ones. 
The  city  has  some  finely  shaded  streets,  and  the  scenery 
along  the  Merrimack  is  picturesque,  while  from  the  most 
elevated  points  within  the  city  many  distant  mountains, 
including  the  Grand  Monadnock,  are  visible.  Pop.  40,928. 
E.  T.  ROWKJ.L,  En.  "COURIER." 

Lowell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Grand  and  Flat  rivers,  on  the  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  R.  R.,  139  miles  W.  of  Detroit  and  15 
miles  W.  of  Ionia,  has  3  churches,  1  national  bank,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  3  hotels,  a  union  school,  2  planing-mills, 
2  saw-mills,  2  Houring-mills,  axe,  chair,  and  furniture  tin •- 
torice,  and  several  largo  stores.  A  North  and  South  R. 
R.  is  now  in  process  of  construction.  Pop.  of  v.  1503; 
of  tp.  3088.  JAMES  W.  MINE,  En.  ••  .loi  I:NAL." 

Lowell,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Kearney  eo.,  Neb.,  on  the  I'bitt 
River  and  Burlington  :tn«l  Missouri  Kiver  R.  R.  (Nebraska 
extension),  121  miles  W.  of  Lincoln,  and  4  miles  E.  of 
Fort  Kearney,  has  1  weekly  newspaper,  several  churches, 
schools,  and  business-hou/ep. 

Lowell,  post-v.  of  Westmoreland  tp.,  Oncida  co.,  N.  Y., 
6  miles  S.  W.  of  Rome.  Pop.  171. 

Lowell,  post-tp.  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt..  '.',:•  miles  N.  of 
Montpelier,  has  3  churches  and  manufactures  of  lumber, 
starch,  etc.  Pop.  942. 

Lowell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis..  on  the 
Milwaukee  ami  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  13'J  miles  from  Milwaukee. 
The  Beaver  Dam  River  affords  water-power,  extensively 
employed  in  the  lumber  manufacture.  Pop.  2415. 

Lowell  ( CHARLES),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston  Aug.  15,  1782, 
Bon  of  Judge  John  Lowell ;  educated  at  Andovcr;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1800  ;  studied  law,  and  aiterwards 
theology;  went  abroad;  studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  trav- 
elled in  Europe;  on  Jan.  1,  1806,  was  settled  over  the 
West  Congregational  church  in  Boston.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  distinguished  learning  or  intellectual  power,  but 
remarkable  for  the  sweetness  and  benevolence  of  his  heart. 
In  the  controversies  of  his  time  he  took  no  active  part, 
refused  to  assume  any  sectarian  name,  and,  though  Uni- 
tarian in  opinion,  discountenanced  the  separation  from  the 
orthodox  communion.  He  published  two  volumes  of  ser- 
mons (Boston,  1855)  and  occasional  discourses.  Dr.  Lowell 
was  the  father  of  J.  R.  Lowell,  the  essayist  and  poet.  D. 
in  Cambridge  Jan.  20,  iJSIil.  0.  B.  FROTIMN<;HAM. 

Lowell  (Gen.  CHARLES  RBSSELL),  b.  in  Boston  in  1835, 
son  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowell ;  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School  and  at  Harvard  University,  graduating  in  1S54 
with  the  highest  honors;  after  a  time  passed  in  European 
travel  and  study,  returned  to  the  U.  S.  and  engaged  in 
business  pursuits;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  was 
superintendent  of  iron-works  in  Maryland  ;  immediately 
tendering  his  services  to  the  government,  ho  was  appointed 
(May,  1861)  a  captain  in  the  6th  U.  S.  Cavalry,  serving 
with  his  company  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  in  Virginia, 
and  subsequently  in  Northern  Virginia  and  Maryland  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  MeClcllan  :  on  the  recruitment  of  the  2d 
Mass.  Cavalry  was  appointed  its  colonel,  and  stationed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington,  and  afterward  assigned  to 
command  a  brigade,  and  rendered  valuable  service  against 
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Mosby's  guerilla  bands,  and  in  the  repulse  and  subsequent 
pursuit  of  the  Confederate  army  under  (Jen.  Early  from 
before  Washington,  1864;  assigned  to  Gen.  Sheridan's 
command,  his  military  services  in  the  Shcnaudoah  Valley 
were  conspicuous  and  brilliant  in  all  the  engagements  of 
that  army,  including  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  where  he 
was  wounded  while  in  advance  of  Getty's  division,  but 
would  not  leave  his  command,  remaining  until  the  final 
attack  was  made,  in  which  he  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  moment  of  victory.  In  recognition  of  his  services  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  to  date  Oct. 
19,  1864.  1).  at  Middlctown,  Va.,  Oct.  20,  1864. 

G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Lowell  (FRANCIS  CABOT),  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass., 
Apr.  7,  1775,  son  of  John  (1743-1802);  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1793  ;  became  a  leading  merchant  at  Bos- 
ton, and  was  a  pioneer  in  cotton  manufacturing  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  Waltham  and  Lowell,  which  city  was 
named  in  his  honor.  D.  at  Boston  Aug.  10,  1817. 

Lowell  (JAMES  RUSSELL),  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D,  son  of  Rev. 
Charles,  b.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1819  ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1838  as  class  poet,  and  at  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1840  ;  commenced  practice  in  Boston,  but 
soon  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature.  He  printed  in 
1811  a  small  volume  of  poems  entitled  A  Year's  Life; 
edited  with  Robert  Carter  in  1843  The  Pioneer,  a  Literary 
and  Critical  Mayazinc  (monthly),  which  reached  only  three 
numbers;  published  in  1844  volume  of  Poems;  in  1845 
Conversations  on  Some  of  the  Old  Poets  ;  in  1848  another 
volume  of  Poem*,  containing  several  directed  against 
slavery,  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  A  Fable  for  Critics, 
and  The  fill/low  Papers,  the  latter  satirical  essays  in  "  dia- 
lect poetry"  directed  against  slavery  and  the  war  with 
Mexico,  which  acquired  wide  popularity  both  at  homo 
and  in  England.  In  1851-52  he  travelled  in  Europe, 
residing  for  a  considerable  time  in  Italy;  delivered  in 
1854-55  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  British  poets  before 
the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston;  succeeded  Longfellow  in 
Jan.,  1855,  as  professor  of  modern  languages  and  liter- 
ature at  Harvard  College,  and  spent  another  year  in 
Europe,  chiefly  at  Dresden,  in  qualifying  himself  for  that 
post.  From  1857  to  1862  he  was  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  from  1863  to  1872  of  the  North  American 
Review  (quarterly),  in  both  of  which  many  of  his  miscel- 
laneous writings  appeared.  He  published  in  1864  Fire- 
side Travels  ;  in  1867  a  new  series  of  Jiiglow  Papers  ;  in 
1868  Under  the  Willoics,  with  which  was  included  his 
noble  Commemoration  Ode  in  honor  of  the  alumni  of  Har- 
vard who  had  fallen  in  the  civil  war;  in  1869  The  Cathe- 
dral;  in  1870  two  volumes  of  essays,  Amony  my  Hooks 
and  My  Study  Windows.  He  travelled  in  Europe  1872-74, 
receiving  in  person  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  at  Oxford  and 
LL.D.  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England.  A  new 
volume  of  essays  was  announced  for  1874,  but  did  not  ap- 
pear. Mr.  Lowell's  collected  poetical  works  enjoy  great 
popularity,  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  England. — His  wife, 
MARIA  WHITE  LOWELL,  b.  July  8,  1821,  d.  Oct.  27,  1853, 
wrote  verse  of  considerable  merit,  specimens  of  which  were 
privately  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1855. 

Lowell  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  June  28, 
17415;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1760;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1762,  and  removed  to  Boston  in  1777;  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  1782-83;  judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals  1783-89  ;  of  the  U.  S.  district  court 
1 789-180 1  ;  and  a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  1801-02. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  clause  in  the  Massachusetts  Bill 
of  Rights  which  abolished  slavery.  D.  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
May  6,  1802. 

Lowell  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Oct. 
6,  1769,  son  of  John  (1743-1802);  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1786:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1789;  became 
a  successful  lawyer ;  author  of  many  papers  and  pamph- 
lets upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  was  active  in  the 
founding  of  many  of  the  public  institutions  of  Boston,  but 
would  never  accept  office.  D.  at  Boston  Mar.  12,  1840. 

Lowell  (Jons),  b.  in  Boston  May  11,  1799,  son  of  F. 
C.  Lowell;  was  educated  at  Harvard  College  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  had  fine  scholarly  tastes.  He  spent  much  time 
in  foreign  travel.  D.  at  Bombay,  India,  Mar.  4,  1836,  and 
left  §250,000  to  found  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston. 

Lowell  (ROBERT  TRAILL  SPENCE),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1816,  son  of  Rev.  Charles  Lowell ;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1833.  In  1842  he  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  was  bishop's  chaplain  at  Bermuda 
and  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland;  held  rectorships  at  Bay 
Roberts,  Newfoundland,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Duanesburg, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  afterwards  principal  of  St.  Mark's  School 
at  Southborough,  Mass.  He  published  a  novel,  The  New 


Priest  of  Conception  Jlay  (1863),  Fresh  Hearts  and  other 
Poems  (1860),  and  a  novel,  Antony  llrude  (1874). 

Low'ellville,  post-v.  of  Poland  tp.,  Mahoning  co., 
0.,  7  miles  S.  E.  of  Youngstown,  on  the  Mahouing  River, 
the  Mahoning  division  of  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  R.  R.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal.  It 
has  large  iron-works.  Pop.  722. 

l.o  u  m  I  ha  I  (IsinoR),  b.  at  Posen,  Prussian  Poland,  in 
1827,  of  Jewish  parents;  became  familiar  with  Hebrew  at 
an  early  age;  exhibited  an  extraordinary  aptitude  forphil- 
ological  studies,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  had 
mastered  more  than  the  usual  course  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Ho  then  became  a  mercantile  clerk  and  member  of 
a  liberal  club,  and  on  account  of  a  poem  published  in  a 
newspaper  was  obliged  to  flee;  embarked  at  Hamburg  and 
reached  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1846.  He  was  soon 
reduced  to  such  destitution  as  to  adopt  the  business  of  a 
street-peddler,  but  having  by  good  fortune  attracted  the 
attention  of  Rev.  S.  M.  Gayley  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  his 
accomplishments  became  known,  and  he  obtained  a  situa- 
tion as  teacher  of  French  and  German  at  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Easton,  Pa.,  where  he  also  entered  the  senior  class  as 
a  student,  graduating  in  1848,  after  which  ho  became  a 
teacher  of  languages  at  Mount  Holly  Collegiate  School, 
N.  J.  Having  become  a  Christian  in  1851,  he  entered 
Princeton  Seminary  in  1852;  took  high  rank  in  phil- 
ology, contributed  learned  articles  to  the  Biblical  Repos- 
itory; was  in  1855  tutor  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and 
in  Aug.,  1856,  went  to  India  as  a  missionary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Presbyterian  Board  to  the  Afghans.  He  soon  learned 
Persian,  Cashmiri,  Hindostanee,  Arabic,  and  the  Afghan 
language  (Pushtoo),  into  which  he  translated  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  had  nearly  completed  a  dictionary  of  that  lan- 
guage when  he  was  accidentally  killed  at  Peshawur,  Apr. 
24,  1864.  He  was  an  intense  student,  sleeping  but  four 
hours  daily,  and  was  admitted  to  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  India  than  any  other  foreigner.  . 

Lowenthal  (JOHN  JACOB),  b.  at  Buda-Pesth,  Hungary, 
in  July,  1810 ;  became  known  about  1841  as  one  of  the  best 
analytical  chessplayers  in  Europe,  and  was  thereafter  usu- 
ally the  victor  in  matches  with  the  most  renowned  cham- 
pions of  the  game.  In  1849  he  left  Hungary  for  political 
reasons ;  came  to  the  U.  S.,  where  he  contributed  to  the 
Book  of  the  First  American  Chess  Congress;  went  to  London 
to  engage  in  the  chess-tournament  of  1851;  became  a  resi- 
dent of  that  capital  and  editor  of  the  chess  department  of 
the  Era,  the  Illustrated  News,  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  Land 
and  Water,  and  other  papers;  edited  the  Chessplayers' 
Magazine  (1865-67)  and  several  books  on  the  same  subject ; 
became  in  1852  secretary  of  the  St.  George's  Chess  Club, 
and  in  1857  president  of  the  St.  James's  Chess  Club.  In 
1867-69  he  published  Transactions  of  the  British  Chess 
Association. 

Low'er,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  960. 

Lower,  tp.  of  Cape  May  co.,  N.  J.,  contains  Cape  May 
City.  Pop.  1783. 

Lower,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  307. 

Lower  (MARK  ANTONY),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Chiddingly, 
Sussex,  England,  in  1813 ;  became  a  teacher  at  Lewes,  and 
attained  distinction  as  an  archaeologist.  He  has  written 
English  Surnames  (1842),  Curiosities  of  Heraldry  (1845), 
The  Chronicle  of  Battel  Abbey  (1851),  Patronymica  Britan- 
nica,  (1860),  a  dictionary  of  family  names,  The  Worthies  of 
Sussex  (1865),  Compendious  History  of  Sussex  (1870),  and 
Wayside  Notes  in  Scandinavia  (1874). 

Lower  Al'len,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  1336. 

Lower  Al'loway  Creek,  tp.  of  Salem  co.,  N.  J. 
Pop.  1483. 

Lower  Augus'ta,  tp.  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1802. 

Lower  Bnrgeo,  port  of  entry  on  the  S.  coast  of  New- 
foundland, 330  miles  by  steamer  from  St.  John's.  Pop.  620. 

Lower  Chance'ford,  tp.  of  York  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  2306. 

Lower  Chich'ester,  tp.  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1129. 

Lower  Cone'to,  tp.  of  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
2000. 

Lower  Creek,  tp.  of  Bnrke  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  750. 

Lower  Creek,  tp.  of  Caldwell  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1092. 

Lower  Fishing  Creek,  tp.  of  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1629. 

Lower  Fork,  tp.  of  Burke  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  616. 

Lower  Hei'delberg,  post-tp.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
2480. 

Lower  Hom'iuy,  tp.  of  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1215. 
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Lower  Lafave',  tp.  of  Yell  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  457. 

Lower  Lake,  post-v.  of  Lake  co.,  Cal.,  at  the  S.  E. 
end  of  Clear  Lake,  23  miles  S.  E.  of  Lakeport.  Pop.  692. 

Lower  IHacun'gie,  tp.  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  3062. 

Lower  Mulianoy',  tp.  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  1790. 

Lower  Make'field,  tp.  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  2066. 

Lower  Mer'ion,  post-tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  in- 
clude? Morion  Square  and  other  villages  near  Philadelphia. 
Pop.  4886. 

Lower  Mil'ford,  tp.  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1505. 

Lower  Mount  Beth'el,  tp.  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  3641. 

Lower  Naz'areth,  tp.  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1086. 

Lower  Ox'ford,  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  contains  sev- 
eral villages,  :unl  is  the  scat  of  Lincoln  University  (Pres- 
byterian). Pop.  1449. 

Lower  Pax'ton,  tp.  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1623. 

Lower  Peach  Tree,  post-tp.  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  1831. 

Lower  Penn's  Neck,  tp.  of  Salem  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
1472. 

Lower  Prov'idence,  post-tp.  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pa.  Pop.  l.,7i!. 

Lower  Sal'ford,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co..  Pa.  Pop. 
1C45. 

Lower  Sau'con,  post-tp.  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  41)91. 

Lower  St.  Clair,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  is  in  the 
suburbs  of  Pittsburg,  on  tho  S.  W.  of  the  Monongabela 
Hivcr.  l'o)i. 

Lower  Swata'ra,  tp.  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1290. 

Lower  Towamen'sing,  tp.  of  Carbon  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1552. 

Lower  Town  Creek,  tp.  of  Edgecombc  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  9X7. 

Lower  Tur'keyfoot,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1264. 

Lower  Uwch'lan,  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  794. 

Lower  Wind'sor,  tp.  of  York  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2429. 

Low'estofl,  town  of  England,  county  of  Suffolk,  on 
the  German  Ocean,  much  visited  during  the  summer  for  its 
i-vi'llont  sea-bathing,  and  carries  on  some  shipbuilding 
and  fishing  of  herrings  and  mackerel.  Pop.  10,663. 

Low  Hill,  post-tp.  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  997. 

Lo'wicz,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Warsaw, 
on  the  Bzura.  It  has  several  good  educntiiuml  institution-, 
an  old  palace  with  a  beautiful  park,  and  six  annual  inuch- 
frcquented  fairs.  Pop.  5046. 

Lowndes,  county  of  S.  Central  Alabama,  bounded  N. 
by  the  Alabama  Hivcr.  Area,  750  square  miles.  It  is  well 
watered  and  very  fertile,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Alabama 
Central  and  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery  R.  Rs.  Cotton 
and  corn  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Hayucvillc.  Pop. 
25,719. 

Lowndes,  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  S.  by  Florida. 
Arr:i,  375  square  miles.  It  contains  large  pine  forests, 
with  much  level  and  fertile  land.  The  Withlacoochee  forms 
]inrt  of  the  W.  and  the  Allapaha  River  part  of  the  E. 
boundary.  Corn,  rice,  pork,  and  cotton  are  staple  products. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R. 
Cap.  Valdosta.  Pop.  8321. 

Lowndes,  county  of  Mississippi,  bounded  E.  by  Ala- 
bama. It  has  a  varied  surface,  and  is  very  productive. 
Cotton  and  corn  are  the  principal  crops,  and  flour  the  lead- 
in^  article  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Tombigbee  River  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  K.  R.  Cap. 
Columbus.  Pop.  30,502. 

Lowndes,  tp.  of  Colleton  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1850. 

Lowndes  (RAWLINS),  b.  in  the  British  West  Indies  in 
1722;  removed  in  childhood  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  be- 
came an  able  lawyer;  in  1766  was  appointed  one  of  the 
crown  judges;  was  an  early  friend  of  colonial  independ- 
ence; in  1778  became  president  of  South  Carolina;  was 
for  a  time  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  British ;  after  tho 
war  most  vigorously  opposed  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
as  ardentlv  defended  the  African  slave-trade.  D.  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  Aug.  24,  1800. 

Lowndes  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Charleston.  S.  C.,  in  176,"), 
son  of  Rawlins ;  was  well  educated,  and  possessed  fine 
talents  and  eloquence,  of  which  he  gave  proof  as  a  inem- 
bcr  of  Congress  1800-05.  D.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  July  8, 
1843. 


Lowndes  (WiLi.iAM  JONKS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  Feb.  7,  1782,  son  of  Rawlins;  studied  in  England, 
and  graduated  at  Charleston  College;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1804;  member  of  Congress  1810-22,  and  hold  other  im- 
portant positions  :  was  a  son-in-law  of  Thomas  Pinckney. 
D.  at  sea  Nov.  27,  1822. 

Lowndes  (WILLIAM  THOMAS),  b.  in  England  about 
1800;  published  The  BiWimjrtipher'i  Manual  of  EmjUih 
Literature  (London,  1834,  4  vols.)  and  The  Jlritish  Librn- 
riitn.or  Hook-Collector's  Guide  (11  parts,  1839,  incomplete), 
two  works  which  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  among  bib- 
liophilists.  The  author,  a  bookseller  of  London,  became 
deranged  through  pecuniary  embarrassment,  and  d.  in 
1843. 

Lowndes'boro',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lowndes  co.,  Ala. 
Lowndesboro'  K.  R.  Station,  6  miles  N.,  is  on  the  Western 
R.  R.,  31  miles  E.  of  Selma.  Pop.  4882. 

Lowndcs'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  24SI). 

Low'ry  (RKIGART  B.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  South  America 
July  14.  1826;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  Jan.  21, 
1840;  became  passed  midshipman  in  1846,  lieutenant  in 
1855,  commander  in  1866,  captain  in  1871  :  was  in  several 
engagements  on  the  Potomac  River  in  1S61,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  in  1862  and  18ti.'; ;  served  as 
executive  officer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Brooklyn  at  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  his  commanding 
officer,  Capt.  Thomas  T.  Craven  :  "  I  have  to  congratulate 
myself  on  being  so  ably  assisted  by  my  executive  officer, 
Liout.  R.  B.  Lowry.  He  was  everywhere,  inspiring  both 
officers  and  crew  with  bis  own  zeal  and  gallantry." 

FoxnAi.i.  A.  PARKER. 

Lowth  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,b.  Nov.  28, 1710,  at  Winchester, 
England,  where  his  father.  Rev.  William  Lowth,  a  distin- 
guished theologian  (1661-1732),  was  chaplain  to  the  bishop 
and  prebendary  in  the  cathedral;  graduated  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  1737;  took  holy  orders;  in  1741  became  profes- 
sor of  poetry  at  Oxford,  and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  A'-ro-"/  /V^n/  «f  ih'  II,  /1:-f  I/-H,  tho  foundation  of  bis 
later  work  on  the  same  subject ;  after  filling  numerous  mi- 
nor benefices  became  bishop  of  St.  David's  in  1766;  was 
translated  to  the  sec  of  Oxford  the  same  year,  and  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  London  in  1777 ;  declined  tho  archbishop- 
ric of  Canterbury  in  1783.  D.  at  Fulham  Palace,  London, 
Nov.  3,  1787.  His  principal  works  wcro  /'i;-il,'i-iiunr.i  de 
S<i<-rn  /'<"*/  tftbncoritm  (1753)  and  a  poetical  Ti-mtnln1iitn 
of  Itaiah  (1778),  both  much  esteemed  and  frequently  re- 
printed. 

Low'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  1J 
mill  s  W.  of  Black  River,  on  the  Utica  and  Black  River 
K.  R.,  has  6  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  0  ho- 
tels, a  noted  academy  founded  in  1808,  a  foundry,  numer- 
ous manufactories,  mills,  stores,  and  shops:  was  settlocl  in 
1797,  incorporated  in  1847,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
agricultural  region,  producing  chiefly  butler  and  cheese. 
Within  tin-  township  are  West  Lowville  (P.O.)  and  Stow'« 
Square.  Pop.  2805. 

A.  V.  SMILEV,  ED.  "  JornxAL  AND  REPUBLICAN." 

Lowville,  post-tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  879. 

Loxodon'ta  [Gr.Aofo?,  "oblique,"  and  6&>v?.  "tooth"], 
or  Loxodon,  a  genus  proposed  by  F.  Cuvicr  for  the  Af- 
rican ELEPHANT  (which  see),  and  containing  also  a  few  fos- 
sil Indian  and  European  species.  The  name  has  reference 
to  the  lozenge-shaped  tracts  of  dentine,  enclosed  by  a  ridge 
of  enamel,  upon  the  grinding  surface  of  the  molar  tooth, 
this  structure  being  intermediate  between  that  found  in 
tho  Indian  elephant  and  the  extinct  genus  ,SV</«rfuii.  (See 
MASTODON.)  0.  C.  MARSH. 

Loxodrom'ic  Curve  [Gr.  Ao{«, "oblique," and  W°c> 
"  running"],  a  curve  traced  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  by  a 
point  moving  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  all  the  meridians 
at  the  same  angle.  In  navigation  the  loxodromic  curve  is 
the  same  as  a  rhumb;  that  is,  it  is  the  path  of  a  ship  sail- 
ing on  a  given  course.  If  we  refer  the  curve  to  the  prime 
meridian  and  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  by  means  of  spher- 
ical polar  co-ordinates,  its  differential  equation  is 

adl=  ''*-,  .  (1) 

sin«J> 

in  which  /  is  the  longitude  of  any  point,  #  the  polar  dis- 
tance of  that  point,  and  a  is  a  constant  depending  on  tho 
value  of  the  angle  under  which  the  curve  cuts  the  different 
meridians.     Integrating  equation  (1), 
«£  =  log  tan  i<£, 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  loxodromic  curve.  This  equa- 
tion is  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  logarithmic  spiral,  and 
its  discussion  shows  that  the  curve  approaches  the  pole  by 
an  infinite  number  of  converging  spherical  spires.  If  the 
loxodromic  curve  is  projected  stereographically  on  the 
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plane  of  the  equator,  the  projection  is  a  fogfcrithmio 
spiral.  W.  (i.  I'KCK. 

liOXOloph'odon  [Or.  Aofos,  "oblique,"  Aix)>os,  "crest," 
and  6«oiis,  "  tooth  "],  a  name  given  to  an  extinct  genus  of 
Tertiary  mammals.  (See  TINOOKRAS.) 

Loy'al,  post-tp.  of  Clark  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  543. 

Loyalhan'na,  tp.  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  813. 

lioy'iilsiirli,  post-tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1475. 

Loyo'la  (loxATirs),  b.  in  Guipuzcoa,  Spain,  in  1491, 
in  the  castle  of  Loyola,  whence  his  surname;  his  original 
name  was  INIGO  LOPEZ  DE  RECAI.DE  ;  was  of  a  noble  Span- 
ish family,  and  the  youngest  of  eleven  children  ;  in  his 
youth  served  as  a  page  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 
olic ;  afterwards  entered  the  military  service,  remaining  till 
his  thirtieth  year,  always  giving  proof  of  a  valorous,  chiv- 
alrie,  and  adventurous  spirit ;  having  been  wounded  in  the 
leg  at  the  siege  of  Pamplona  by  the  French  in  1521,  and 
being  feeble  and  suffering,  read  a  life  of  Christ  and  various 
sacred  legends  (among  them  probably  that  of  St.  Francis 
d'Assisi,  the  beginning  of  whose  history  is  very  like  that 
of  Loyola),  and  by  degrees  the  man  of  the  world  found  him- 
self transformed  into  the  Christian  disciple,  and,  scarcely 
recovered,  divided  his  goods  among  the  poor,  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  he  dedi- 
cated his  armor,  declaring  himself  at  the  same  time  her 
kiiiijht,  and  retired  to  the  hospice  of  Manresa.  There,  and 
in  the  neighboring  caves,  he  so  macerated  his  body  that 
one  day  he  was  found  insensible.  Ten  months  later  ho 
embarked  from  Barcelona  for  Palestine,  but  being  mal- 
treated by  the  guardian  of  the  Sepulchre,  the  provincial 
of  the  Franciscans,  he  returned  in  1524,  by  way  of  Venice, 
to  Barcelona,  where  ho  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Latin  grammar.  Two  years  afterwards,  having  entered 
the  superior  schools,  he  prepared  himself  for  giving  popu- 
lar instruction.  Being  accused  of  witchcraft  before  the  In- 
quisition, he  was  arrested;  on  his  release,  in  1528,  he  went 
to  Paris  to  study  theology.  There  in  1534,  together  with 
several  more,  both  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  such  as  Lay- 
nez,  Bobadilla,  Rodriguez,  Pierre  Lefevre,  and  others,  ho 
formed  the  project  of  founding  a  new  Catholic  religious 
order.  Some  of  his  companions  not  having  finished  their 
studies,  he  returned  to  Spain  and  waited  for  them.  In 
1537  the  company  met  again  in  Venice,  and  thence  Igna- 
tius made  his  first  journey  to  Rome  to  obtain  permission 
to  establish  the  new  order  and  receive  a  blessing  upon  it. 
According  to  some  legends.  Ignatius  was  favored  at  Storta, 
near  Rome,  with  a  vision,  in  which  Christ,  bearing  a  ban- 
ner, appeared  to  him  and  said,  "  Fear  not !  I  will  befriend 
thee  in  Rome."  Others  state,  more  simply,  that  Loyola,  as 
he  was  drawing  near  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  in  uncertainty 
as  to  the  reception  that  awaited  him,  felt  his  heart  fail  him. 
Stopping  before  an  old  chapel  which  stood  by  the  wayside, 
he  entered  it  and  implored  the  Divine  protection  ;  after 
which,  full  of  courage,  he  said  to  his  companions,  "Truly, 
dear  brethren,  I  know  not  how  God  may  see  fit  to  dispose 
of  us — whether  we  shall  be  hung,  tortured,  or  in  any  other 
way  suffer  martyrdom  in  Rome — but  what  I  can  tell  you 
certainly  is,  that  Christ  Jesus  will  be  gracious  and  merci- 
ful to  us  in  whatsoever  straits  we  may  be."  He  and  his 
friends  resumed  the  pilgrim's  staff,  and  with  their  books 
of  theology  on  their  shoulders  and  huge  rosaries  about  their 
necks  continued  their  journey,  and  finally  reached  Rome. 
Pope  Paul  III.,  "thinking  that  the  pious  zeal  of  these  Fa- 
thers for  the  general  good  of  souls  would  be  of  no  small 
advantage  and  honor  to  the  harassed  Church,"  received 
them  with  kindness,  and  on  Sept.  27, 1540,  gave  to  Ignatius 
and  his  companions  the  provisory,  and  in  1543  the  defin- 
itive, approbation  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Loyola  was 
named  first  general  of  the  order  in  1541,  although  his  fel- 
low-worker, Laynez,  had  not  been  less  efficient  in  found- 
ing it.  The  head  of  the  new  company  soon  gave  himself 
to  the  religious  training  of  the  young,  and  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  Jews  over  to  the  Christian  faith  and  in 
reforming  lost  women.  He  died  on  the  31st  of  July,  1556, 
was  beatified  in  1599,  and  canonized  by  Pope  Gregory  XV. 
in  1622.  His  feast  is  celebrated  by  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  31st  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  Although 
Loyola  met  with  much  persecution  in  his  own  time  from 
bad  men  whose  faith  he  strove  to  quicken  and  whose  mor- 
als he  tried  to  reform,  yet  posterity  has  never  questioned 
the  sincerity  of  his  professions  nor  the  purity  of  his  life. 
Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  his  doctrine  of  implicit 
and  unquestioning  obedience  to  the  superior,  in  the  secret 
vows  which  the  members  of  the  society  were  permitted  to 
take,  and  in  the  unlimited  power  granted  to  it  by  Pope 
Paul  III.  to  modify  and  add  to  its  statutes  at  its  own  pleas- 
ure and  without  consulting  the  head  of  the  Church,  lie  the 
fatal  germs  whence  have  sprung  all  the  bitter  fruits  of  later 
Jesuitism.  He  wrote  two  small  works  in  Spanish — -The 
Constitution  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  and  Spiritual  Exercises. 
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His  Life  has  been  written  many  times,  but  those  of  llos- 
weidc,  Mallei,  and  Bouhours  are  specially  quoted. 

ANGI:I.O  m:  (ITBERNATIS. 

l.o/.i-rc,  department  of  France,  comprising  an  area  of 
1905  square  miles,  and  consisting  mainly  of  an  elevated 
plateau  resting  on  the  Cevennes,  whose  central  mass,  the 
so-called  Margaride  Mountains,  cover  the  whole  southern 
and  western  part  of  the  department,  and  whose  highest 
peak,  Mount  Lozere,  rises  4884  feet.  These  mountains  are 
rich  in  iron,  lead,  silver,  copper,  and  antimony,  and  their 
southern  slopes  are  covered  by  vines,  mulberry,  and  olive 
trees.  But  generally  the  soil  is  not  fertile  or  suited  to  till- 
age; sheep  and  goats  arc  extensively  reared,  and  large 
quantities  of  chestnuts  aro  raised.  Pop.  135,190.  Educa- 
tion is  better  provided  for  than  in  many  other  departments  ; 
of  20,817  children,  only  2290  grew  up  without  receiving 
school  education  in  1857.  Cap.  Meude. 

JjUb'bcn^  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg, 
on  an  island  of  the  Spree,  has  some  manufactures  of  cloth, 
linen,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  5593. 

Lnbbock  (Sir  JOHN),  BART.,  M.  P.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A., 
son  of  Sir  John  W.  Lubbock,  b.  in  London  Apr.  30,  1S34; 
educated  at  Eton;  became  a  banker  in  London,  honorary 
secretary  to  the  London  bankers,  and  introduced  improve- 
ments into  the  system  of  banking,  especially  the  "country 
clearing  "  and  the  publication  of  the  clearing-house  returns  ; 
became  early  interested  in  ethnology,  physics,  and  natural 
science  ,•  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  who  elucidated  the 
significance  of  the  lacustrine  dwellings  of  Switzerland  and 
the  "kitchen-middens"  of  the  Danish  coast,  concerning 
which  he  wrote  several  articles  in  the  reviews  about  1860; 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  on  his  father's  death  in  1865,  in 
which  year  he  published  Prc-historic  Times,  as  Rlustrated 
by  Ancient  Remains  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Mod- 
ern Savages  (3d  ed.  revised,  1870),  a  work  which  was  trans- 
lated into  many  languages,  rcpublished  in  America,  and 
which  was  truly  characterized  as  "epoch-making"  in  the 
anthropological  sciences.  In  1870  ho  issued  the  comple- 
ment of  the  former  work,  The  Origin  of  Civilization  and 
the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man,  which  had  a  similar  popu- 
larity, and  made  good  its  author's  claims  to  bo  regarded  as 
one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  great  modern  science  of 
which  it  treats.  It  is  not  alone  in  anthropology,  however, 
that  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  rendered  distinguished  services 
to  science;  his  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects  (1874), 
On  liritiaft  Wild  Flowers  considered  in  Relation  to  Insects 
(1874),  and  Monograjyk  on  the  Thyftnnnra  and  Collembola, 
and  more  than  50  memoirs  in  the  Transactions  of  various 
learned  societies,  bear  witness  to  the  versatility  of  his  re- 
searches. He  has  been  president  of  the  Ethnological  and 
Entomological  societies,  and  of  the  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute, vice-president  of  the  British  Association  and  of  the 
Royal  and  Linnscan  societies,  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  Geological  Society,  and  of 
the  commissions  on  international  coinage,  public  schools, 
and  the  advancement  of  science,  and  is  vice-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  London.  In  1865  and  1868  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  Parliament  in  the  Liberal  in- 
terest; was  elected  for  Maidstone  in  1870;  has  spoken  on 
financial  and  educational  topics,  and  procured  the  passage 
of  several  important  acts,  one  of  which,  the  Bank  Holiday 
bill,  added  four  statute  holidays  to  the  two  previously  ex- 
isting.— Lady  Lubbock  (ELLEN  FRANCES  HORDERN)  par- 
ticipates in  the  scientific  tasks  of  her  husband,  and  has 
written  admirable  articles  in  the  scientific  and  literary 
periodicals,  especially  the  Academy.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Lub'bock  (Sir  JOHN  WILLIAM),  BART.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in 
London  Mar.  26,  1803 ;  graduated  M.  A.  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1825;  became  F.  R.  S.  in  1829;  came  to  the 
baronetcy  by  inheritance  in  1840  ;  was  a  successful  banker 
and  sheriff  and  lieutenant  of  Kent;  but  his  principal  fame 
was  won  by  astronomical  researches;  wrote  many  valuable 
papers  upon  lunar  and  planetary  perturbations,  upon  tides, 
eclipses,  etc.,  and  also  published  flesearches  on  Physical 
Astronomy  (1830),  Classification  of  llranches  of  Human 
Jfnowledf/e  (1838),  Theory  nf  the  Moon  (1833),  Treatise  on 
Tides  (1831-37),  and  other  works.  D.  June  20,  1865. 

I . M  ' lire,  post-v.  and  tp.,  seaport  of  Washington  oo.,  Me., 
3  miles  S.  W.  of  Eastport,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  its  people 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  fisheries  and  other  maritime  pur- 
suits. Argentiferous  lead  ores  arc  found  here.  Pop. 
2136. 

liii'biM'k  [Ger.  L&beck],  a  free  Hanse-town  and  an  im- 
portant commercial  port  of  the  German  empire,  is  situated 
on  the  Trave,  10  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Baltic, 
and  has  39,743  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of 
1871.  It  is  almost  wholly  surrounded  with  water.  To  the 
W.  and  N.  the  Trave  makes  a  large  curve,  forming  an  ex- 
tensive harbor;  to  the  S.  and  E.  runs  the  Wakenitz,  join- 
ing the  Trave  to  the  S.  of  the  city.  It  is  still  partly  sur- 
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rounded  with  walls,  and  contains  many  old-fashioned 
houses  and  churches,  which  remind  one  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  is  egg-shaped  in  its  ground-plan,  and  divided  | 
into  four  quarters — lhat  of  Jacobi  to  the  N.  E.,  of  Maria 
Magdalena  to  the  N.  W.,  of  Maria  to  the  S.  W.,  and  of 
Johannis  to  the  S.  E.  These  suburbs,  consisting  of  sep- 
arate groups  of  houses,  stand  on  the  other  Bide  of  the 
rivers.  The  most  important  place  is  the  market-place, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  Here  stands  the  town- 
house,  a  large  structure  built  of  red  and  black  glazed  brick, 
with  five  towers,  finished  in  1517.  This  building  contains 
the  Hanse-hail,  in  which  in  oldon  times,  when  Lubeck 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Hansa,  the  representatives  from 
eighty-five  German  cities  held  their  assemblies,  but  which 
is  now  divided  into  ft  number  of  smaller  rooms:  and  the 
town-cellar,  built  in  1443  and  stocked  with  excellent  wine. 
Among  the  churches  (9  Lutheran,  I  Reformed,  and  1  Ro- 
man Catholic)  the  Lutheran  Marienkircho  is  the  mu.-t. 
striking,  built  between  1280  and  1010,  in  a  grave  Gothic 
style,  with  three  naves  and  two  tall  belfries.  The  whole 
structure  is  354  feet,  long  and  197  feet  broad;  tho  middle 
nave  is  134  feet  high,  the  towers  430  feet.  It  contains  a 
very  ingenious  clock  and  several  remarkable  chapels,  one 
with  a  Dance  of  Death  (1403),  and  another  of  black  mar-  | 
ble  (1007).  The  cathedral,  built  between  1170  and  1:111, 
the  Jocobikiroho  of  tho  thirteenth  century,  and  the  Petri- 
kircho  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  are  interesting.  ! 
The  Oatharinenkirche,  built  in  the  earliest  (Jothic  style,  j 
is  not  used  now  fur  worship,  but  contains  a  collection  of 
art  and  antiquities.  Noteworthy  among  the  other  build- 
ings are  the  house  of  tho  Merchants'  Company,  with  excel- 
lent wood-carvings;  tho  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with 
a  beautiful  chapel  in  the  earliest  Gothic  style  ;  the  theatre, 
the  lunatic  asylum,  the  Katharineum,  an  educational  insti- 
tution, the  school  of  navigation,  the  mercantile  academy, 
etc.  The  industry  is  very  lively.  Breweries,  manufactures 
of  tobacco,  cloth,  and  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  weaving  facto- 
ries are  in  operation.  Still  more  important  is  the  COIUIIH  i  <•> , 
on  account  of  tho  location  of  the  city,  between  Hamburg 
and  tho  Baltic:  2844  vessels,  of  293,210  tons  burden,  on- 
ten-d  anil  cleared  the  harbor  in  1873.  The  principal  items 
of  importation  arc  wood,  potash,  tar,  hemp,  copper,  and 
tallow  from  Russia;  timber,  iron,  copper,  and  steel  from 
Sweden  ;  corn  and  spirits  from  Prussia  ;  wine  from  Franco; 
tho  wine  trade  is  very  important. 

Lubeck  has  a  democratic  constitution.  Its  government 
consists  of  a  senate  of  14  members  and  a  municipality  of 
120.  This  government  rules  a  territory  of  114  square 
miles,  with  52,158  inhabitants,  which  forms  a  separate 
state,  an  independent  member  of  the  German  empire.  Tho 
city  of  Lubeck  has  a  budget  of  2,272,214  marks,  and  a  debt 
of  22,319,303  marks.  It  carried  on  an  important  commerce 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
culmination  of  its  prosperity  falls  between  1200  and  1500. 
The  emperor  Frederick  II.  made  it  a  free  city  of  the  realm 
in  1220.  It  waged  successful  wars  against  tho  Danes,  and 
defeated  them  in  1227,  1234,  and  1249.  It  was  the  head 
of  the  Hansa,  and  its  fleets  swept  the  Baltic  during  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  But  its 
power  decreased  with  the  Hansa.  The  burgomaster  Wul- 
lenwebcr  succumbed  when  he  tried  in  1530  to  restore  to 
Lubeck  its  old  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  From  I."j03  to  1570  it  waged  its  last  war,  against 
Sweden.  The  Thirty  Years'  war  almost  crushed  it.  In 
1806  the  French  took  it  and  sacked  it.  In  1810  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  French  department  of  the  Bouches 
d'Elbe.  In  1813  the  Russians  expelled  the  French,  but  the 
French  returned  once  more,  and  held  it  for  a  short  time, 
until  Bernadotte,  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  liberated  it. 
During  the  period  of  peace  since  1815  its  prosperity  has 
developed  once  more.  In  1806  it  sided  with  Prussia,  and 
sent  one  battalion  to  the  army  of  the  Main.  On  June  27, 
18B7.  it  concluded  a  military  convention  with  Prussia. 
May  15,  1808,  it  entered  the  "Zollvcrein,  and  in  1871  the 
German  empire.  AUGUST  NIKMANN. 

liii'beck,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wood  co.,  W.  Va.,  3  miles 
S.  W.  of  Parkersburg.  Pop.  2009. 

Iiiibke  (WIUIEI.M),  b.  at  Dortmund,  Westphalia,  Jan. 
17,  1820  :  studied  at  Bonn  and  Berlin;  published  in  1853 
Vie  miltrln/trrlii'lie  A'imst  in  Westfalen,  and  in  1855  Ge- 
tchiclite  drr  A  rcliitrktur;  was  appointed  professor  of  archi- 
tecture at  the  Building  Academy  of  Berlin  in  1857;  trav- 
elled in  1858-60  through  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium,  and 
became  professor  of  art-history  at  Zurich  in  1801,  and  at 
Stuttgart  in  1800.  His  Grundrias  der  JEwutoMo&to&tt 
("Outline  of  the  History  of  Art")  (1861)  and  OnaMaitt 
dtr  Plnnlik  (1863)  have  been  often  rcpublished,  and  are 
very  useful  handbooks,  clear,  correct,  and  comprehensive. 
He  also  wrote  the  text  to  the  picture-albums  published  by 
G.  Schauer  at  Berlin. 


iii.  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Lublin,  on  the 
Bistritza,  is  an  old  town,  and,  next  to  Warsaw,  the  hand- 
somest and  most  important  in  Poland.  Among  its  build- 
ings are  notable  the  ehurch  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in  980  ; 
the  Sobieski  palace,  the  cathedra],  and  the  town-hall.  A 
considerable  trade  in  corn  and  Hungarian  wines  is  carried 
on,  and  three  annual  fairs  are  kept,  each  lasting  one  month. 
Also  some  woollens  and  linens  are  manufactured.  Pop. 
19,054. 

Lu'bricants  [Lat.  lubi-icarc,  "  to  make  smooth  "],  or 
Unguents?  are  of  many  kinds.  As  a  solid  lubricant, 
plumbago,  graphite,  or  blaek  lead  is  the  only  material  in 
common  use.  It  is  carefully  prepared  for  use  by  the  re- 
moval of  all  earthy  or  other  foreign  substances,  and  is  usu- 
ally applied  mixed  with  tallow  or  oil.  It  is  best  adapted 
for  lubrication  of  bearings  moving  slowly  under  very  heavy 
pressures.  Tallow  alone,  or  mixed  with  plumbago  or  with 
red  or  white  lead,  is  an  excellent  lubricant  under  similar 
conditions.  Lard  is  sometimes  applied  in  such  cases.  All 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  non-drying  oils  arc  good  un- 
guents. The  best  of  the  oils  for  heavy  pressures  is  sum- 
mer-strained sperm  ;  winter-strained  sperm  oil  is  also  a 
good  lubricant.  Lard  oil,  although  not  capable  of  with- 
standing such  extreme  pressures  as  the  preceding,  is  excel- 
lent for  the  bearings  of  machinery,  and  its  comparative 
cheapness  has  brought  it  into  common  use.  Neat's-foot  oil  is 
occasionally  used  as  an  unguent.  Of  the  vegetable  oils, 
olive  is  one  of  the  best,  nnd  is  very  extensively  used  in 
European  countries,  and  sometimes  has  been  imported  into 
tho  U.  S.  for  this  purpose.  Colza  and  rapcseed  oils  are 
good  lubricants.  The  siccative,  or  drying,  oils,  of  which 
linseed  oil  is  an  example,  cannot  be  used  as  unguents. 
Mineral  oils  are  now  coming  into  extensive  use  as  lubri- 
cants. (They  have  less  "  body  "  than  the  best  vegetable, 
and  partirnlarly  than  tin-  best  animal  oils,  but  have  enough 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  possess  the  great  advantage  of 
neither  drying  like  the  siccative  vegetable  oils,  nor  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  and  becoming  gummy 
like  the  other  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  oils.  They  arc 
now  prepared  especially  for  this  purpose,  and  are  found 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  tin-  application.  They  arc  fre- 
quently mixed  with  the  heavier  lubricants,  and  the  result- 
ing compound  is  often  found  better  :id:ipted  than  cither  of 
its  constituents  to  tho  use  for  which  it  has  been  prepared, 
possessing  at  the  same  time  the  required  body  nnd  the 
necessary  lubricity,  and  the  power  of  retaining  its  proper- 
ties indefinitely  in  the  pn-.-rner  of  oxygen.  The  best  min- 
eral lubricating  oils  are  those  whieh,  having  been  subjected 
to  fractional  distillation  ;il  high  temperature,  have  been 
freed  from  all  of  the  more  volatile  eon.-tltuents.  These  are 
at  the  same  time  the  safest  illuminating  oils.  Crude  petro- 
leum is  a  good  unguent  under  light  pressures.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  lubricating  oils  sold  under  trade  names  or 
trade-marks  arc  mixtures  of  oils  having  a  good  body  with 
others  of  less  value.  A  mixture  of  mineral  and  lard  oils  is 
commonly  used,  and  is  a  good  lubricator.  A  solid  unguent, 
composed  of  3  parts  tallow,  3  parts  palm  oil,  J  pound  caustic 
soda,  and  a  gallon  of  water,  thoroughly  mixed  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  140°  F.,  is  recommended  for  car-axles.  A  mixture 
of  2  parts  paraffine,  1  of  lard,  and  3  of  lime-water  is  said  to 
work  well  under  heavy  pressures  in  rolling-mills. 

The  oils  are,  by  some  authorities,  distinguished  as  those 
fatty  bodies  whieii  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures:  con- 
.-rete  oils  or  butters,  as  those  which  are  soft  at  about  85° 
F.,  and  melt  at  about  95°  F. ;  and  greases  and  tallows,  as 
those  which  remain  solid  up  to  nearly  100°.  Some  waxy 
substances  belong  to  tho  same  class  of  bodies,  and  are  soft- 
ened only  at  about  100°  F.,  and  melt  at  about  150°.  The 
j  vegetable  oils  are  usually  expressed  from  seeds;  animal 
I  oils  are  found  most  abundantly  in  cavities  in  the  cellular 
:  tissue  under  the  skin,  at  the  surface  of  the  muscles,  around 
the  base  of  the  heart,  and  among  the  intestines.  In  the 
herbivorous  animals  they  are  more  solid  and  have  less  odor 
than  in  the  carnivorous,  Grease  from  birds  is  pure,  soft, 
I  unctuous,  and  readily  melted  ;  in  the  fishes  it  is  usually 
almost  liquid,  and  has  a  strong  odor.  Fats  which  are 
white  and  abundant  in  young  animals  become  yellow  and 
less  in  quantity  in  old  age.  Oils  are  derived  from  fatty 
matters  by  exposing  them  to  sufficient  pressure  to  break 
up  the  cellular  tissue  and  set  free  the  liquid  grease.  Nuts 
contain  one-half  their  weight  of  oil ;  seeds  contain  from 
one-fifth  to  one-half.  In  expressing  both  animal  and  veg- 
etable oils  heat  is  frequently  found  to  assist  thorough  ex- 
traction. 

The  oils  of  commerce  frequently  contain  traces  of  tho 
acids  used  in  their  purification.  When  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  likely  to  injure  delicate  machinery  if  applied  as  a 
lubricant.  They  may  be  purified  by  chemical  treatment, 
'  or  they  may  be  clarified  by  placing  in  the  vessel  containing 
them  a  quantity  of  rusty  iron  or  of  other  neutral  absorbent 
of  acids.  Soap  is  used  as  an  unguent  between  surfaces  of 
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FIG.  1. 


wood  ;  water  may  answer  a  good  purpose  in  dissolving  any 
glutinous  or  mucilaginous  substance,  but  it  is  not  itself 
a  true  unguent.  (See  MKTAI.IXE.)  K.  II.  THURSTON. 

Ijii'bricators  [Lat.  ^«ftrtcar«, " to  make  smooth  "],  ap- 
paratus by  means  of  which  lubricating  materials  are  applied  : 
to  rubbing  surfaces  in  machinery.  As  lubricants  are  some- 
times solid,  sometimes  semi-fluid,  and  sometimes  liquid, 
lubricators  are  of  several  kinds.  Those  intended  for  apply  ing 
solid  lubricants,  such  as  tallow,  lard,  or  axle-grease,  con- 
sist frequently  of  a  simple  box  supported  above  the  part  to 
bo  lubricated,  with  a  hole  of  a  size  which  is  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  viscosity  of  the  material 
employed  nnd  the  freedom  with  which  it  is  desired  to  apply 
it,  leading  down  to  the  "  bearing,"  through  which  the  lubri- 
cant gradually  finds  its  way.  With  hard  tallow  it  is  some- 
times found  advisable  to  apply  a  plate  above  the  mass, 
which,  being  pressed 
down  by  a  spring,  forces 
the  lubricant  downward 
more  rapidly ;  as,  for 
example,  in  the  "  AVes- 
ton  box."  On  car-axles, 
where  a  peculiar  com- 
pound of  grease  and 
lime-water  is  used,  the 
latter  form  is  not  re- 
quired. In  open  boxes 
the  tallow  is  often  laid 
directly  upon  the  jour- 
nal, and  where  care  i8 
taken  to  secure  a  good 
quality  of  hard  lubri- 
cant this  is  a  moderately 
economical  method  of 
lubricating.  It  is  often 
practised  with  the  gud- 
geons of  vertical  water- 
wheels.  A  plain  "tal- 
low-box/' with  a  small 
"oil-hole,"  answers  for 
an  unguent  of  slight 
viscosity.  Pig.  1  exhib- 
its a  simple  form  of  lu- 
bricator in  which  it  is 
intended  to  use  tallow 
or  suet.  The  cock  at  A 
is  used  as  a  means  of  adjusting  the  rate  of  supply.  This 
is  only  used  upon  steam  cylinders,  where  the  heat  of  the 
steam  melts  the  unguent. 

For  the  animal  and  vegetable  oils,  which  are  tho  most 
common  lubricating  materials,  an  entirely  different  stylo 
of  lubricator  is  used.  For  ordinary  journal  bearings  the 
usual  form  consists  of  a  brass  or  glass  vessel  (Fig.  2)  of  a 
capacity  varying  from  less 
than  a  gill  to  sometimes  a 
quart.  It  is  screwed  upon  the 
eap  of  the  journal-box  or  other- 
wise conveniently  attached. 
At  the  bottom  is  a  hole  of  from 
one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  into  which 
is  secured  a  vertical  tube  ris- 
ing nearly  or  quite  to  the  top 
of  the  "  oil-cup."  A  channel 
of  proper  size  leads  from  the 
cup  down  to  the  bearing  to  be 
oiled.  The  cup  is  filled  with 
oil,  and  a  "leader"  (A)  made 
of  loosely  twisted  lampwick  is 
inserted  partly  in  the  vertical 
tube,  and  the  remainder  is  al- 
lowed to  full  into  the  oil  within 
the  cup.  This  wick  thus  acts  as 
a  siphon,  drawing  the  oil  up, 
and  leading  it  then  down  into 
the  tube,  from  which  it  finds  its 
way  to  the  bearing.  This  is  tho 
most  generally  used  form  of 

lubricator.  B"y  bending  a  small  bit  of  wire  into  the  form 
of  a  n.  and  lapping  the  wick  around  it,  a  removable  siphon 
is  made,  which,  being  taken  out  when  the  journal  is  not 
moving,  permits  a  considerable  saving  of  oil  in  many  cases, 
as  on  marine  engines.  When  about  starting  these  siphons 
nrc  quickly  reinserted. 

Continuous  lubrication,  by  a  stream  of  the  unguent  flow- 
ing over  the  rubbing  surface,  is  sometimes  desired.  In 
such  cases,  an  oil-pump  is  employed,  drawing  the  oil  from 
n  reservoir  and  forcing  it  in  a  continuous  stream  through 
the  journal.  This  device  was  used  by  Ericsson  on  the 
thrust-bearing  of  the  iron-clad  Dictator.  Other  engineers 
have  attached  to  the  revolving  shaft  a  piece  of  mechanism 


FIG.  2. 


FIG.  3. 


operated  by  the  movement  of  the  shaft  itself,  which  by 
means  of  small  spoons  dips  up  the  oil  and  pours  it  upou 
the  bearing.  In  both  of  these  arrangements  a  reservoir  is 
required,  from  which  the  oil  may  be  taken,  and  tp  which  it 
may  return  as  it  drips  from  the  bearing.  It  is  generally 
thought,  however,  by  engineers,  that  a  current  of  the  lub- 
ricant, by  keeping  the  surfaces  washed  perfectly  clean,  per- 
mits rapid  wear,  where,  with  less  freedom  of  supply,  tho 
gutnmy,  viscous,  and  adhesive  compound  formed  by  the 
mixture  of  tho  unguent  with  the  impalpable  powder  worn 
off  the  metal  not  only  forms  a  more  perfect  lubricant,  but 
protects  the  surfaces  from  wear  by  ensuring  a  more  com- 
plete separation  ;  thus,  under  heavy  pressures  and  with 
slow  motion  a  limited  supply  of  oil  is  often  found  to  bo 
more  effective  in  preventing  heating  than  a  continuous  and 
rapid  flow. 

Many  ingenious,  and  some  very  useful,  devices  have 
been  invented,  having  for  their  object  the  convenient  and 
economical  distribution  of  the  lubricant.  In  the  crank- 
pin  lubricator  of  Howe  the  oil-cup  is  screwed  into  the  strap 
of  the  connecting-rod  from  beneath;  a  wick  is  carried  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  pin,  and  kept  in  contact  with  it  by  a 
small  wire  or  stick,  around  which  it  is  wound,  and  which 
is  held  up  against  the  bearing  by  a  spring.  Tho  oil  is 
drawn  up  by  capillary  force,  and,  reaching  tho  bearing, 
lubricates  it  freely  ;  the  excess  flows  bock  into  the  oil-cup. 
In  the  needle  oil-cup  of  Dreyfus  (Fig.  3}  there  is  no  inner 
tube,  but  a  small  rod  or  needle 
(A)  is  inserted  into  the  hole 
through  which  the  oil  descends, 
fitting  it  so  closely  that  no  oil 
can  flow  past  it  when  at  rest. 
Whenever  the  machinery  is  in 
motion,  however,  the  jar  and 
tho  friction  of  the  shaft,  against 
which  the  needle  bears  at  its 
lower  end,  causes  a  slight  but 
a  sufficient  tremor  of  the  needle, 
and  the  oil  is  fed  to  the  bear- 
ing uniformly  and  unceasingly 
as  long  as  the  machinery  con- 
tinues to  move.  Whenever  tho 
motion  of  the  shaft  ceases  the 
vibration  of  tho  needle  is 
stopped  also,  and  no  oil  can 
then  flow.  The  amount  of  un- 
guent delivered  to  the  journal 
is  determined  by  the  closeness 
of  the  fit  of  the  needle,  which  is  filed  away  when  a  moro 
copious  supply  is  required,  or  a  larger  one  is  inserted  when 
the  flow  is  found  to  be  excessive. 

For  lubricating  the  interior  of  the  cylinders  of  steam- 
engines,  where  the  unguent  must  bo  forced  in  against  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  two  classes  of  lubricators  are  largely 
used.  One  consists  of  a  small  force-pump,  sometimes  with, 
and  sometimes  without,  an  attached  reservoir.  In  the  first 
case  tho  pump  has  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  the  full 
charge  which  it  is  desired  to  force  into  the  cylinder  at  one 
time;  in  the  other  case  the  pump  draws  from  the  reservoir 
one  or  more  charges  as  may  be  required.  The  pump  is 
always  some  form  of  force-pump,  but  the  varieties  of  stylo 
are  very  numerous.  Nearly  every  large  dealer  in  such 
"  engineers'  supplies  "  has  a  form  peculiar  to  himself.  Tho 
second  kind  of  lubricator  for  steam  cylinders  consists 
merely  of  a  reservoir  for  oil,  connected  at  the  top  by  a 
small-sized  pipowith  the  steam-pipe,  and  at  the  bottom  by 
another  pipe  with  the  steam-pipe  or  the  steam-chest  below 
it.  Each  small  pipe  is  provided  with  a  cock,  which  may 
be  used  to  close  tho  communication  with  the  steam-pipe. 
These  cocks  being  closed,  the  reservoir  is  filled  with  oil, 
and  the  cocks  are  then  again  opened.  Steam  pressure  then 
comes  upon  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  oil  in  the  cup,  but 
no  motion  of  tho  fluid  takes  place,  as  the  lower  pipe  is  at 
its  highest  point  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  oil. 
Gradually  the  steam  condenses  in  the  upper  part  of  tho 
reservoir,  and,  being  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  tho 
oil,  it  settles  to  the  bottom,  displacing  it  and  slowly  filling 
the  cup.  It  raises  the  oil  until  the  latter  flows  out  at  the 
top  of  the  reservoir  through  the  pipe  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  trickles  down  into  the  steam-chest.  This  is  a 
very  simple  form  of  lubricator,  and  is  used  extensively. 
On  condensing  steam-engines,  where  there  exists  alternately 
an  outward  and  an  inward  pressure,  a  cup  of  convenient 
size  is  frequently  screwed  into  the  cylinder-head,  and  being 
filled  with  oil  or  melted  tallow,  the  cock  between  it  and  tho 
cylinder  is  opened  at  the  moment  when  the  piston  is  mak- 
ing its  stroke  toward  that  head,  and  atmospheric  pressure 
drives  the  lubricating  material  out  of  tho  cup  into  the 
cylinder.  Fig.  4  represents  a  simple  form.  The  channel 
A  leads  to  the  steam-cylinder,  and  is  closed  by  the  plug  I! 
when  required.  The  passage  C  being  opened  by  wi.thdr.iw- 
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lost,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  economy  liy 
using  the  oil  repeatedly  until  it  is  entirely  unfit  for  further 

- 


ing  the  plug  D,  the  contents  of  the  cup  may  be  drawn  off. 

Closing  this  channel,  the  top  E  of  the  cup  is  removed,  and 

it  is  filled  with  oil.     The  top  is  replaced  and  the  cock  B  is 

opened.  Steam  now  rises  Flo.  4. 

into  the  upper  portion  of 

the  cup,  and, condensing, 

tho  water   settles   down 

beneath  the  lighter  fluid. 

This  process   is  a    very 

gradual  one,  and  may  be 

checked  by  the  use  of  the 

cock  B. 

The  amount  of  lubri- 
cant used  will  evidently 
depend  principally  upon 
the  character  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  lubricator. 
As  the  cost  of  lubricants 
is  usually  a  very  serious 
item  of  the  expense  of 
maintaining  machinery, 
a  good  lubricator  is  a 
very  valuable  instru- 
ment. As  in  using  all 
lubricators  of  the  classes 
above  described  the  oil 
which  has  passed 
through  the  journal  is 
li 

usiL=  ...  , 

u-r.  The  oil-pump  and  the  mechanism  using  spoons,  al- 
rcadv  described,  illustratesuch  attempts  with  large  bearings. 
On  shafting  "reservoir  boxes"  are  sometimes  used.  These 
"self-oiling  boxes,"  as  they  are  FJQ  R 

also  called,  have  a  reservoir  formed 
within  the  journal-box,  in  which  is 
placed  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oil.  On  the  shaft  is  a  collar  which 
dips  into  the  oil,  and  as  the  shaft 
turns  takes  up  a  portion,  and  this, 
trickling  back  over  the  shaft,  pro- 
duces a  constant  lubrication  of  the 
rubbing  surfaces.  These  boxes 
only  require  filling  at  long  inter- 
vals, as  the  oil  is  present  in  con- 
sidcrablequantity,  and  is  used  over 
and  over  again.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  they  are  more 
economical  than  carefully  managed 
oil-cups  of  the  ordinary  kinds.  An 
exceedingly  small  quantity  of  oil 
may  be  made  to  suffice  when  prop- 
erly applied.  A  well-known  firm 
writes  :  "  We  have  in  our  machine- 
shop  565  bearings,  oiled  twice  each 
week,  and  45  fluid  ounces  are  used 
at  each  oiling — an  average  of  17  drops  to  each  hcarine. 
The  quantity  of  oil  used  in  six  months  is  2340  ounces.  It 
put  into  a  self-oiling  box,  and  expected  to  last  six  months, 
it  would  be  but  4^  ounces  to  each  journal."  This  is  equal 
to  about  a  gill  of  oil,  a  quantity  Flo  6 

.  which  would  in  most  cases  be  insuf- 
ficient to  fill  a  box.  In  a  French 
device,  tho  "  I'nli'-r  (tlinnn>tft"  the 
journal  is  arranged  with  pipes  lead- 
ing from  a  force-pump  to  tho  sur- 
face of  contact  between  the  journal 
and  the  box.  Through  this  pipe 
water  is  forced,  and  the  shaft  is 
borne  upon  a  fluid  cushion,  revolv- 
ing without  contact  and  free  from 
friction  with  tho  metal  of  the  bear- 
ing. In  other  cases,  as  where  "  met- 
aline"  is  used,  the  journal  is  sup- 
ported upon  some  peculiar  compo- 
sition, which  is  so  nearly  friction- 
less  and  so  good  a  conductor  of 
heat  that  the  useless  work  there 
converted  into  heat  is  not  sufficient 
to  produce  serious  heating  of  the 
journal. 

Where  such  lubricators  as  are 
above  described  cannot  be  conven- 
iently attached,  or  where  they  do 
not  supply  as  much  as  is  needed, 
oil-cans  arc  used  to  supply  the 
oil  by  hand.  One  of  these 
"spring-oilers"  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  A  small  vessel,  which 
can  be  conveniently  held  in  one  hand,  is  fitted  with  a 
slender  conical  tube,  through  which  the  oil  can  be  forced 
out  by  tho  thumb  of  tho  hand  holding  the  oiler,  which 


forces  in  the  thin  metal  bottom  of  the  cup.  This  bot- 
tom is  elastic,  and  resumes  its  normal  shape  when  the 
pressure  is  removed.  The  issuing  oil  spurts  in  a  jet,  which 
is  skilfully  directed  to  the  spot  where  tho  oil  is  needed. 
When  a  journal  exhibits  a  tendency  to  heat,  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  plumbago  (black  lead)  is  sometimes  used.  This 
mixture  separates  when  left  undisturbed,  the  plumbago  set- 
tling to  the  bottom.  An  oiler  like  Fig.  C,  provided  with  a 
set  of  vanes  by  means  of  which  the  lubricant  may  be  stirred 
up  when  needed,  is  made  for  this  case.  R.  II.  THUHSTON. 

i.u'raii,  post-v.  of  Biddulph  tp.,  Middlesex  Co.,  Ont., 
Canada,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  16  miles  from  Lou- 
don,  has  an  active  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  and  1  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  about  1000. 

I,IH  an  (GEORGE  CHARLES  BINGHAM),  G.  C.  B.,  THIRD 
EARL  OF,  b.  in  London  Apr.  16,  1800;  educated  at  Wr.-t- 
minster;  entered  tho  army  in  1816;  accompanied  the  llus- 
sian  army  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Turkish  war  of  ]SL'S-29; 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  large  estates  in  Ireland  in  1S39  ; 
became  a  representative  peer  in  1840;  was  commander  of  a 
cavalry  division  in  the  Crimea,  and  made  himself  memora- 
ble by  his  connection  with  the  "charge  of  the  light  brigade  " 
at  Balukliiva,  (let.  !.'.'>,  1854.  He  became  lieutenant-general 
in  1858  and  general  in  1865. 

Luca'flia,  an  ancient  division  of  Magna  Grsacia,  ex- 
tended from  the  Tarantine  Gulf  in  the  E.  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea  in  the  W.  The  most  remarkable  of  its  cities  were  Sy- 
baris,  Hcraclea,  and  Piestum.  It  now  corresponds  to  the 
provinces  of  Basilicata  and  1'rincipato  Ultra. 

Luca'nils  '  M  MICI  s  AXX.KI  si,  b.  at  Cordova,  Spain,  in 
39  A.  D..  a  nephew  of  the  philosopher  Seneca;  came  early 
to  Rome  ;  received  an  excellent  education  ;  distinguished 
himself  by  his  poetical  talent,  and  became  a  favorite  with 
Nero,  but  happened  to  excite  bis  jealousy,  and  was  forbid- 
den to  recite  in  public.  Thus  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a 
brilliant  career,  he  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  was  be- 
trayed, turned  informer  in  order  to  save  his  own  life,  and 
began  by  denouncing  his  own  mother ;  but  was  nevertheless 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  emperor,  and  committed 
suicide  in  65  A.  D.  Of  his  works,  only  1'hnrmtia,  a  heroic 
poem  in  10  books,  is  still  extant,  but  it  is  either  unfinished 
or  incomplete;  it  treats  of  the  civil  wars  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  and  begins  with  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon, 
but  brenks  off  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  Alexandrian 
war.  The  tone  is  very  unequal,  first  flattering  and  then 
reviling  the  emperor,  and  the  style  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  wanted  a  last  revision  by  the  poet.  The  first  book  was 
translated  into  English  by  Christopher  Marlowe  in  1600; 
the  whole  by  Rowe,  in  verse,  and  by  Riley  in  1853.  There 
are  French  and  (Jcrman  translations  in  verse  and  prose,  and 
the  poem  has  found  warm  admirers.  The  best  edition  is 
that  by  C.  Fr.  Weber  (Leipsic,  1828-31,  3  vols.). 

Lu'cns,  county  of  S.  Central  Iowa.  Area,  432  square 
miles.  It  is  generally  level  and  fertile,  and  is  traversed  by 
Chariton  River  and  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
R.  R.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  lending  products.  Coal 
is  found.  Cap.  Chariton.  Pop.  10,388. 

l.iu-as,  county  of  Ohio,  bounded  N.  by  Michigan,  E. 
partly  by  Lake  Erie,  and  S.  E.  partly  by  tho  Mauuiee 
River,  whose  lower  course  is  in  this  county.  It  is  level, 
fertile,  and  well  timbered.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  sta- 
ple products.  The  manufactures  include  cooperage,  lum- 
ber, carriages,  etc.  It  is  traversed  by  the  various  railroads 
centring  at  Toledo,  the  capital.  Pop.  46,722. 

Lucas,  tp.  of  Crittenden  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  190. 

Lucas,  tp.  of  Eflingham  co.,  111.     Pop.  592. 

Lucas,  post-v.  of  Monroe  tp.,  Richland  co.,  O..  on  tho 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.  Pop.  312. 

Lucas,  post-tp.  of  Dunn  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  317. 

Lucas  (JoHX  B.  C.),  b.  in  1762  in  Normandy;  studied 
law  at  the  University  of  Caen  ;  came  to  the  II.  S.  in  17*4. 
and  became  a  farmer  near  Pittsburg,  I'a.,  and  in  1702  was 
elected  to  the  legislature;  was  a  judge  of  the  common 
pleas;  a  member  of  Congress  1803-05;  in  ISO.'i  wa<  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  U.  S.  courts  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
held  that  office  until  1S20  ;  was  also  (1805-12)  a  commis- 
sioner of  land-titles.  D.  near  St.  Louis  Sept.,  1842. 

Lucas  (PAUL),  b.  at  Rouen,  France,  Aug.  31.  1661,  son 
of  a  goldsmith;  visited  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  as  a  dealer  in  precious  stones:  engaged  in  the  naval 
service  of  tho  Venetians  ;  participated  in  the  siege  of  Ne- 
gropont  1688;  became  captain  of  an  armed  vessel  which 
cruised  against  the  Turks  ;  returned  to  France  1696;  sold 
a  fine  collection  of  medals  and  curiosities  to  the  royal  cab- 
inet; again  visited  Egypt,  and  ascended  the  Nile  1700; 
went  by  sea  to  Tripoli ;  joined  a  caravan  which  traversed 
Armenia  and  Persia;  was  robbed  at  Bagdad;  taken  pris- 
oner by  a  Dutch  privateer;  reached  Paris  1703;  published 
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his  adventures  under  the  title  Voyage  au  Levant  (1704); 
travelled  again  in  the  East,  collecting  inscriptions  and 
making  plans  of  edifices  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Egypt, 
and  the  Barbary  states;  published  a  second  volume  of  his 
travels  1714;  was  sent  by  the  government  on  new  anti- 
quarian expeditions  to  the  East  1714  and  1723  ;  went  to 
Spain  1736;  was  employed  by  Philip  V.  in  arranging  his 
cabinet  of  antiquities,  and  d.  at  Madrid  May  12,  1737. 
Besides  his  principal  work  he  published  a  Voyane  dans  la. 
Grfcft  etc.  (1710),  a  Voyage  dans  la  Turqitie,  etc.  (1719), 
and  loft  a  MS.  account  of  his  last  journey.  His  works 
have  a  considerable  value,  but  are  not  entirely  reliable. 

Lucas  ((Jen.  ROBERT),  b.  at  Shcpherdstown,  Va.,  Apr. 
1,  1781,  a  descendant  of  William  Penn ;  in  1800  went  to 
Ohio  ;  served  in  the  war  of  1812-16  as  captain,  and  after- 
ward a  lieutenant-colonel  U.  S.  army,  and  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  Ohio  militia  on  the  frontier;  was  president  of  the 
convention  which  nominated  Jackson  for  President  in  1832  ; 
governor  of  Ohio  1832-36 ;  governor  of  Iowa  Territory 
1838-41.  D.  at  Iowa  City,  la.,  Feb.  7,  1853. 

Lucas  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Bristol,  England,  in  1818;  grad- 
uated at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  1842,  gaining  the 
Newdegatc  prize  for  a  poem  and  the  chancellor's  prize  for 
an  English  essay;  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Inner 
Temple  in  1846;  became  editor  of  the  Press  in  185.3,  and 
literary  editor  of  the  Time*  in  1854;  rcpublished  several 
volumes  of  critical  essays  from  the  columns  of  the  Times — 
Eminent  Men  and  Popular  Books  (1859),  fliofjraphy  and 
Criticism  (I860),  and  Morninc/s  of  the  Recess  (1861-64).  He 
edited  Once  a  Week  from  1859  to  1865,  when  he  started  the  j 
SkilFiny  Magazine.  He  edited  a  volume  of  Charters  of  the 
Old  English  Colonies  (1850),  and  reprinted  from  the  quar- 
terly reviews  in  1862  a  series  of  scholarly  essays  entitled 
Sa-nhiria,  or  Snreci/s  on  the.  Main  Stream  of  History.  In 
politics  he  acted  with  the  Conservative  party,  and  was  the 
reputed  author  of  several  able  pamphlets,  chiefly  on  Indian 
and  colonial  topics.  D.  at  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  Nov.  27, 
1868. 

Luc'ca,  formerly  a  duchy,  which  at  some  periods 
formed  an  independent  republic  and  at  others  was  given  as 
a  kind  of  pension  to  royal  or  semi-royal  persons.  It  is  now 
a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  comprising  an  area  of 
516  square  miles,  with  280,399  inhabitants,  and  keeping 
exactly  its  old  boundaries  between  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Massa,  and  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Its  soil  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  probably  better  cultivated  than  any  other  part  of 
Italy.  The  principal  products  are  wine,  oil,  and  silks. 
Paper,  glass,  linens,  and  cottons  are  extensively  manufac- 
tured. Cap.  Lucca. 

Lucca,  city  of  Central  Italy,  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Lucca  (see  ITALY),  lying  on  the  Serchio,  about  15 
miles  N.  E.  of  Pisa.  Lucca  is  situated  in  a  most  fertile 
plain,  surrounded,  except  on  the  E.,  by  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  the  views  from  the  ramparts  of  the  town  are 
charming.  The  streets,  generally  narrow  and  crooked,  are 
well  paved,  and  the  private  dwellings  are  often  spacious 
and  elegant.  The  public  buildings,  highly  interesting  in 
themselves,  contain  many  choice  works  of  art,  especially 
pictures  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  and  other  great  masters.  The 
cathedral  was  erected  in  the  eleventh  century,  the  rich  fa- 
fade  having  been  added  in  1204.  The  town  is  supplied 
with  water  by  a  superb  aqueduct,  about  3  Wiles  in  length, 
begun  in  1823  and  finished  in  1834.  Lucca,  originally 
Etruscan,  passed  first  to  the  Ligurians,  then  to  the  Romans 
(about  180  years  B.  c.);  it  was  governed  by  a  duke  under 
the  Lombards,  became  a  free  state  in  1055,  was  again  under 
a  duke  (the  renowned  Castrucoio  Castracani)  in  1327,  and 
in  1370  once  more  recovered  its  liberty.  Its  territory  then 
embraced  a  groat  part  of  what  was  the  late  duchy  of  Lucca 
— namely,  the  very  fertile  district,  abounding  in  grain, 
grapes,  olives,  chestnuts,  etc.,  lying  between  Modena  on  the 
N.,  Tuscany  on  the  E.  and  S.,  and  the  sea  on  the  W. 
Though  for  the  most  part  an  independent  republic  until 
1555,  the  history  of  Lucca  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  Pisa  and  Florence.  In  1805, 
Napoleon  made  it  a  principality  for  the  benefit  of  his  sister 
Eliza,  who  had  married  a  Baeciocohi,  and  in  1815  it  fell  to 
Maria  Theresa  of  Spain,  whose  son  ceded  it  to  Tuscany. 
In  1860  it  was  annexed  to  Sardinia,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
fairest,  portions  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  Silk  was 
manufactured  here  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  elev- 
enth century.  In  1300  the  republic  had  her  emporiums  of 
silken  stuffs  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Bruges,  etc.,  and  somewhat 
later  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca,  already  known  as 
the  Industriota,  were  said  to  live  by  this  manufacture. 
Even  to  this  day  the  silk  and  olive  oil  of  Lucca  are  espe- 
cially prized.  Beautiful  villas  abound  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  celebrated  Bagni  di  Lucca,  about  lf>  miles  farther 
up  the  valley  of  the  Serchio,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque scenery,  though  no  longer  much  frequented  for 


medicinal  purposes,  are  still  a  favorite  summer  resort  for 
foreign  residents  in  Italy.     Pop.  in  1874,  68,204. 

Lucca  (PAULINE),  b.  at  Vienna  Apr.  25,  1842.  The 
original  name  was  LUCAS.  Her  parents  were  Jews  of 
humble  origin  and  condition.  She  owed  her  musical  in- 
struction to  the  kindness  of  a  professional  singer;  made 
her  first  engagement  at  the  Karnthner  Thor  Theater,  and 
assisted  in  the  choir  at  the  Karls  Kirche.  In  1859  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Olmiitz  theatre  as  Elvira  in  the  opera  tif 
Ernani,  and  at  once  became  famous.  At  Prague  she  ap- 
peared as  Norina,  and  as  Valentine  in  the  Jlmim-iint*. 
Meyerbeer  finding  in  Lucca  an  artist  competent  to  fill  the 
part  of  heroine  in  L'Africaine,  she  went  to  Berlin.  In 
1803  and  1865  she  was  in  London,  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. In  Nov.,  1865,  she  married  Baron  von  Rohden, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  and 
thenceforth  divided  her  time  between  London  and  Berlin. 
In  Sept.,  1872,  Lucca  appeared  in  New  York  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  continued  in  the  New  World  the  triumphs 
she  had  achieved  in  the  Old.  0.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Luce,  tp.  of  Spencer  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2381. 

Luce  (STEPHEN  BLEECKER),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  at  Albany, 
N.  Y..  Mar.  25,  1827;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
Oct.  19,  1841 ;  became  passed  midshipman  in  1847,  lieu- 
tenant in  1855,  lieutenant-commander  in  1862,  commander 
in  1866,  captain  in  1872;  in  action  several  times  in  1864 
and  1865,  while  commanding  the  iron-clad  Nantucket  and 
the  steamer  Pontiac  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  and  noted  for  "the  skill  with  which  he  manoeu- 
vred his  vessel."  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  seaman- 
ship which  has  been  adopted  as  a  textbook  at  the  Naval 
Academy.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Lnce'na,  city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova,  is 
well  built  and  beautifully  situated,  has  manufactures  of 
soap,  earthenware,  delft,  and  glass,  and  trades  much  in 
wine,  olive  oil,  and  brandy.  It  is  famous  for  its  beautiful 
horses.  Pop.  20,988. 

Luce'ra  [Liiceria],  a  large  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Foggia,  overlooking  the  vast  and  fertile 
plain  of  Apulia,  with  a  semicircle  of  the  Apennines  dotted 
with  villages  on  the  N.  The  old  walls  have  been  demolished, 
the  Troian  gate  of  the  time  of  the  Swabian  Frederick  II. 
alone  remaining.  The  public  and  private  buildings  are 
handsome.  The  cathedral,  erected  by  Charles  II.  on  the 
ruins  of  a  splendid  Saracen  mosque,  is  a  fine  Byzantine- 
Gothic  church  containing  rich  and  rare  marbles.  Little  re- 
mains of  the  mediaeval  castle  built  on  the  foundations  of 
the  old  Roman  fortress,  and  communicating  with  the  city 
by  a  subterranean  passage.  Ancient  mosaics,  coins,  and 
inscriptions  of  interest  are  often  found  here,  many  of  which 
are  in  the  national  museum  at  Naples,  Lucera  is  an  in- 
dustrious and  commercial  town,  the  trade  in  home  products 
being  very  active.  Considerable  provision  is  made  for 
public  instruction,  and  the  town  possesses  a  large  library 
containing  some  rare  books.  Lttceria  was  a  town  before  the 
Pelasgic  immigration  ;  was  at  times  the  ally  of  Rome  in  the 
Samnitc  war;  was  publicly  commended  by  the  senate  for 
its  heroic  resistance  against  Hannibal,  and  under  the  Csesars 
was  made  one  of  the  four  qutestorial  provinces.  At  that 
time  it  contained  magnificent  temples  of  Apollo,  Ceres, 
Hercules,  etc.  It  retained  its  importance  under  the  Lom- 
bards, the  Greek  emperors,  and  the  Normans;  and  under 
Frederick  II.,  who  brought  thither  the  Saracens  from  Sicily, 
its  population  rose  to  77,000.  It  continued  to  flourish  even 
after  Charles  of  Anjou  drove  out  the  Saracens,  but  Charles 
V.  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  Pop.  in  1874, 
14,014. 

Lu'cern  [Fr.  lu*erne],  or  Purple  Medick,  the  Medi- 
cago  sativat  a  leguminous  forage-plant,  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, where,  as  in  America  and  other  regions,  it  is  ex- 
tensively sown.  It  should  be  planted  in  drills,  and  hoed  to 
keep  down  the  weeds.  There  is  considerable  care  requi- 
site in  the  early  stages  of  its  growth,  but  when  well  estab- 
lished, if  sown  on  good  but  light  soil,  it  will  produce  a 
greater  amount  of  green  forage  than  almost  any  other 
plant,  and  the  quality  is  unsurpassed.  It  is  perennial, 
and  out  several  times  in  the  season.  In  California  it  is 
known  by  the  Spanish  name  of  alfalfa.,  and  is  much  prized. 

Lucerne',  canton  of  Switzerland,  situated  nearly  in 
the  centre,  bordering  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and  traversed 
by  the  Reuss.  It  comprises  an  area  of  474  square  miles, 
and  is  covered  with  mountains,  which,  however,  rise  only 
to  the  height  of  6900  feet.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
and  much  grain  and  more  fruit  are  produced,  but  rearing 
of  cattle  is  the  main  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  canton  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Switzerland.  Pop.  132,338,  most  of  whom 
are  of  German  descent  and  speak  the  German  language ; 
they  are  Roman  Catholics. 
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Lucerne  [Ger.  Luztrn  or  Lmern],  city  of  Switzerland,  i 

capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Keuss.     In  i 

the  middle  of  tho  city  rises  an  old  tower  which  is  believed  , 

to  have  been  once  a  lighthouse,  lacerna,  and  given  name  to  , 

the  town.     Remarkable  are  its  churches  and  the  celebrated  i 

monument  called  the  lion  of  Lucerne,  carved  in  the  solid  ' 
rock  after  a  model  of  Thurwaldsen,  in  remembrance  of  tho 
Swiss  guard  butchered  in    Paris  Aug.   10,  1792.     A  very 
brisk  transit  trade  is  carried  on  here.     Pop.  1-1,524. 

Lucerne,  Lake  of  [Gcr.  Yicrnnldtt'ddter  fief,  "Lake 
of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons"],  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  en- 
closed by  the  cantons  of  Uri,  Unterwaldcn,  Schwytz,  and 
Lucerne.  It  is  22  miles  long,  from  i  to  2  miles  broad,  and 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of  fresh  water  in  Europe. 

Llici'a,  St.,  one  of  the  British  West  India  Islands, 
of  tho  windward  division  of  the  Caribbces,  situated  between 
Martinique  and  St.  Vincent.  Area,  270  square  miles.  Pup. 
31.S11,  of  whom  911  are  white.  The  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  very  mountainous,  extremely  fertile,  and  presenting 
a  series  of  landscapes  whose  brilliancy  of  color,  originality 
of  outlines,  and  romantic  beauty  cannot  be  surpassed.  But 
it  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  infested  with  poisonous 
serpents  and  insects;  it  is  a  cummun  raying  among  the 
natives  that  those  who  do  not  die  of  the  fever  die  of  tho 
serpent.  The  sugar-cane  is  extensively  cultivated.  In  1800 
were  exported  1119,427  cwts.  of  sugar,  147,200  gallons  of 
mola-se".  and  .V.isl  gallons  of  rum.  Cap.  Castries,  a  town  | 
of  3500  inhabitants. 

Lu'cifin,  SAINT,  b.  at  Samosata  in  T'ppor  Syria  about 
250;  became  a  Christian  teacher  at  Edessa  and  Antiooh, 
irir!i!ra'ing  a  doctrine  similar  to  that  afterwards  known  as 
Arianism;  was  three  times  excommunicated  as  a  heretic: 
ultimately  retracted  his  heterodox  doctrines,  and  d.  a  martyr 
at  Nicomedia  in  the  persecution  of  Maximin,  about  310. 
Ho  was  the  author  of  a  revision  of  the  Septuagint  much 
valued  by  the  Eastern  churches. 

Lucia'nns,  a  Greek  humorist  for  rather  satirist)  of 
first  rank,  b.  at  Samosata  in  Syria  in  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.  The  exact  dates  and  circum- 
stances of  his  life  arc  not  known,  but  from  his  own  writings 
can  be  gleaned  that  he  was  first  apprenticed  as  a  sculptor, 
but  left  In*  profession  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  litera- 
tttrc,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric;  that  lie  travelled  through 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and  (iiiul,  studying  and  teach- 
ing, and  afterwards  nettled  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
wrote  those  works  which  have  !ii:rl<-  him  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  authors  of  the  later  Greek  literature.  In  his 
old  age  he  received  a  lucrative  position  as  procurator  of  a 
part  of  Egypt  from  Hie  emperor  Coiuinodiis,  which  ho 
probably  held  to  his  death.  His  works,  although  several 
of  them  have  been  lost,  are  still  very  nuim-rous,  and  of  a 
miscellaneous  character,  poetical,  critical,  biographical,  rhe- 
torical, etc.  The  most  remarkable  are  his  dialogues, 
treating,  generally  in  a  satirical  though  sometimes  in  a 
serious  way,  subjects  of  mythology,  philosophy,  and  life ; 
as  the  most  striking  examples  may  bo  mentioned  Deorum 
liiiiliiiji.  Viiiirum  Ancti't,  and  Timon.  Collected  editions 
of  his  works  have  been  given  by  Hcmsterhuis  and  Hcitz 
i  Amst..  1743,  4  vols.  4to),  by  W.  Dindorf  (1840),  and  by 
Fr.  W.  Fritzscho  (1865).  There  is  an  excellent  translation 
into  German  by  Wieland,  and  into  English  by  Thomas 
Francklin  (1781). 

Luc'ifer  [Lat.  "light-bearer"],  primarily  signifies  the 
planet  Venus,  as  the  morning  star.  By  an  error  of  the 
commentators  the  name  has  been  often  applied  to  Satan. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (xiv.  12)  addresses  the  Babylonian  king 
as  the  morning  star,  and  commiserates  him  on  his  fall. 
Some  of  the  early  Christian  writers  imagined  that  refer- 
ence was  had  to  the  fall  of  Satan,  whence  the  error. 

Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  Sardinia,  appeared  at  the 
Council  of  Milan  in  354  as  the  legate  of  Pope  Libcrius,  but 
opposed  the  Arians  in  so  violent  a  manner  that  the  emperor 
Cunstantius,  much  offended,  threw  him  into  prison  and  car- 
ried him  from  place  to  place  for  several  years.  After  the 
death  of  I'onstantius  he  was  liberated,  and  took  up  his 
resilience  in  Syria,  but  here  too  he  deepened,  instead  of 
healing,  the  controversy  which  took  place  in  the  Church  of 
Antioch  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Arians.  Disapproved  by  his  own  former  friends,  he  left 
Antioch  and  retired  to  Sardinia,  where  he  founded  the  sect 
of  the  Lucit'erians.  and  d.  about  370.  He  held,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Synod  of  Alexandria  (352),  that  no  bishop 
who  had  in  any  way  yielded  to  the  Arians  could  enter  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  without  forfeiting  his  ecclesiastical 
rank,  even  though  he  repented  and  confessed  his  errors ;  and 
that  all  who  admitted  the  claims  of  such  persons  to  a  full 
restoration  of  their  privileges  became  themselves  tainted  and 
outcasts.  The  Luciferians,  never  numerous,  died  out  soon. 

Lucifer  Mutches.     See  MATCHES. 


Lucil'ius  (C'Aii:s).  b.  at  Suessa  of  the  Aurunci  in  148 
B.  r. ;  served  in  the  Numantine  war  under  Scipio  ;  lived  on 
familiar  terms  with  Africanus  and  Ljt'lius,  and  d.  at  Naples 
in  1113  B.C.  He  was  the  founder,  if  not  the  inventor,  of  the 
miirti,  that  peculiarly  Roman  form  of  poetry,  in  which 
Horace,  Persius,  and  Juvenal  excelled,  and  was  highly 
appreciated  in  olden  times:  but  of  his  30  books  of  Sfitirse 
only  800  small  fragments,  mostly  consisting  of  single  lines, 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  were  collected  by  the  Ste- 
phcnses  in  1504,  in  Fretgwunta  1'nrtnrttm  Veterum  Latttiontm. 

Luci'na,  the  goddess  of  light,  hence  by  a  special  meta- 
phorical application  tho  goddess  of  childbirth,  was  gener- 
ally identified  either  with  Juno  or  Diana.  Her  festival  was 
ri'li-1, rated  on  -March  1  by  the  matrons  adorning  her  temples 
with  flowers  and  offering  up  prayers  for  a  numerous  and 
prosperous  posterity. 

Lucin'idsc  [from  Lueinn  and  -iiltf],  a  family  of  lainel- 
libranchiatc  Mollusca,  represented  by  Lncinn  as  the  typical 
existing  genus.  Fossils  of  this  family  are  met  with  in 
Palaeozoic  strata. 

Luck,  post-tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  68. 

Liick'e  (<;<>TTKIIIEI>  CHRISTIAN  FRIKDRICII),  D.  D.,  b.  at 
Kgrln,  near  Magdeburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Sax- 
ony, Aug.  23,  17'M  ;  studied  theology  at  Halle  and  Gottin- 
geii.  and  became  professor  at  Bonn  in  ISIS,  anil  in  1827  at 
Gutting!1!!,  where  he  d.  Feb.  14, 1855.  His  most  prominent 
works  arc  drunflrins  einei'  NffVfflttamM/ifcAcfl  /ffi'iin'nfutik 
(1817)  and  Citmmenttir  ill"  >•  <//'  >Wir//>/ji  il>H  J.'ii'ii'ft'tisten 
J<,h<iiin<*  i  I  voK,  1820-32).  which  latter  work  has  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  l'"»i'/>''ut<n-if  on  the 
K/iiHili-uii/ St.  ./"Ini  (Kdinlmrgh,  Is;i7).  His  fine  theological 
library  was  purchased  for  Harvard  College. 

Lnckrnwal'de,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Nuthe.  has  some  manufactures  of 
paper,  cloth,  and  linens.  Pop.  11,020. 

Luck'ner  (Niroi.Afs),  b.  in  1722  atKnmpen,  Bavaria; 
adopted  very  early  a  military  career,  and  served  first  in 
the  Bavarian  army,  then  in  the  Prussian  army,  distinguish- 
ing himself  very  much  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  especially 
in  the  battle  of  Rossboch,  and  at  last  in  the  French,  which 
he  entered  in  1703  as  a  lieutenant-general;  in  1791  was 
madcamarshal  of  France,  and  in  Feb.,  17'.'2.  was  appointed 
commander,  first  of  the  army  of  Alsace,  then  of  that  of  the 
north.  In  June  he  took  Menin  and  Cuurtniy,  but  retired 
then  suddenly  to  Lille,  none  understood  why.  In  July  he 
was  appointeil  commander-in  chief  of  the  corps  of  Birun 
and  La  Fayette.  and  fought  succ'-ssfully  against  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Longwy  (Aug.  19),  but  a  few  days  afterwards  ho 
was  replaced  by  Kellermann,  for  reasons  unknown,  and 
called  before  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  because  he  had  not 
punished  General  Jarry,  who,  when  evacuating  Courtray, 
fiad  set  fire  to  the  city,  lie  was  ordered  not  to  leave  the 
city,  anil  lived  quietly  for  some  time,  but  in  Sept.,  179:5.  tho 
payment  of  his  pension  of  30,000  francs  wa-  sn-'pcndcd, 
and  when  he  made  inopportune  demands  for  his  money,  he 
was  dragged  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  convicted, 
and  guillotined,  Jan.  3,  1794. 

Luck'now  [Hind.  A.i/.-«miin«ivif«],  city  of  British  In- 
dia, the  capital  of  the  province  of  Oude,  is  situated  in  lat. 
26°  53'  N.,  Ion.  80°  5S'  F...  on  the  Goomty.  an  affluent  of 
the  Ganges,  010  miles  from  Calcutta,  at  an  elevation  of 
360  feet  above  tho  sea.  At  some  distance  the  city  presents 
a  magnificent  aspect,  but  it  disappoints  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach. The  whole  central  part  of  it  consists  of  narrow 
and  crooked  streets,  sunk  several  feet  into  the  ground,  and 
lined  with  huts  of  mud  or  bamboo,  thatchi-d  with  straw  or 
palm-leaves.  The  commercial  part  of  the  city  along  the 
river,  which  here  is  100  yards  wide,  navigable  for  large 
boats,  and  crossed  by  three  bridges,  is  better  built;  it  has 
brick  houses  surrounded  with  gardens.  In  the  east  quar- 
ters are  several  mosques  and  palaces,  among  which  the 
liiKimbarais  the  most  remarkable;  it  is  an  extensive  struc- 
ture, containing  a  mosque,  the  sepulchre  of  Asof-ud-I>ow- 
la,  a  college,  etc. ;  but  several  parts  of  it  are  of  a  most 
beautiful  architecture.  The  buildings  erected  under  the 
auspices  of  Claude  Martin,  a  Frenchman  who  came  to  In- 
dia as  a  poor  soldier,  but  arose  to  great  power  in  the  for- 
mer kingdom  of  Oude,  such  as  the  Constant!*,  Martiniere, 
etc.,  are  very  gorgeous.  From  1775,  and  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the 'kingdom  of  Oude  with  the  British  dominions, 
Lucknow  was  the  capital  of  the  country.  The  mutiny  of 
1-7  broke  out  at  Lucknow  early  in  May,  and  from  the  1st 
of  Julv  to  Sept.  25  the  feeble  garrison  of  European  forces 
under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  withstood  the  large  besieging 
party  of  mutineers,  during  which  time  Sir  Henry  was 
killed.  On  the  latter  date  they  were  relieved  by  the  forces 
under  Gens.  Outram  and  Havelock,  who  cut  their  way  in, 
but  were  in  turn  themselves  besieged  by  the  still  greatly 
j  superior  force  of  the  natives ;  and  it  was  not  until  Nov.  17 
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that  Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrived  to  their  relief  with  rein- 
forcements. The  city,  however,  could  not  be  held,  and  was 
secretly  evacuated  on  the  22d.  Three  days  later  Grn. 
llavelock  died  of  dysentery.  It  was  not  until  Mar.  19, 
IS.'iS,  and  after  much  hard  fighting,  that  the  city,  which 
had  been  fortified  hv  the  insurgents,  was  repossessed  by 
the  British.  Pop.  284,799. 

IjU'^on,  town  of  France,  department  of  Vendee,  is  con- 
nected by  a  navigable  canal  with  the  Bay  of  Aiguillon,  and 
ha?  a  theological  seminary,  a  communal  college,  and  manu- 
factures of  porcelain.  Pop.  (ifin:!. 

Lucre'tia,  a  daughter  of  Spurius  Lucretius  Tricipti- 
nus,  and  the  wife  of  Lucius  Tarquiuius  Collatinus,  was  cele- 
brated as  much  for  her  virtue  as  for  her  beauty.  Sextus 
Tarquinius,  a  son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  king  of 
Rome,  and  a  kinsman  of  her  husband,  became  passionately 
enamored  of  her,  and  once,  having  been  hospitably  re- 
ceived in  her  house  during  the  absence  of  Collatinus,  he 
entered  h?,r  bedchamber  in  the  night  with  a  drawn  sword, 
threatened  to  lay  a  slave  with  his  throat  cut  beside  her, 
and  say  that  he  had  killed  him  in  order  to  avenge  her  hus- 
band's honor,  and  thus  he  forced  her  to  yield  to  his  wishes. 
But  as  soon  as  ho  had  departed  she  sent  for  her  father  and 
husband,  told  them  what  had  happened,  made  them  swear 
to  avenge  her,  and  then  stabbed  herself.  When  the  in- 
famous deed  became  known  it  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  whole  people,  and  Lucretia's  funeral  became  the  occa- 
sion of  a  general  revolution,  by  which  the  Tarquins  were 
expelled  from  Rome  and  the  republic  was  established. 

Lucre'tius  (Titus  LUCRETIUS  CARPS),  b.,  according  to 
Jerome  (in  the  Kuaebian  Chronicle),  in  the  year  95  B.C.,  and 
d.,  according  to  Donatus,  55  B.  c.,  or,  according  to  others,  52 
B.  c.  His  death  seems  to  have  been  sudden,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  by  suicide,  through  derangement  occasioned 
by  the  effects  of  a  philter  administered  to  him.  (For  the 
current  theory  on  the  motives  of  this,  see  Tennyson's  poem, 
Lucretius.)  Very  little  is  known  in  regard  to  his  educa- 
tion, career,  residence,  or  fortunes.  He  was  a  Roman  citizen 
of  noble  extraction,  and  probably  studied  at  Athens,  and 
obtained  there  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
poets  and  philosophers.  His  poem,  De  Rerum  Nntnrfi, 
which  received  Cicero's  revision,  has  come  down  to  us  en- 
tire, although  apparently  unfinished  by  its  author.  It  has 
been  called  the  greatest  of  didactic  poems,  on  account  of 
the  scientific  precision  and  clearness  of  its  statements,  and 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  poetic  dress.  The  poem 
contains  six  books,  with  upwards  of  7000  lines  in  all,  and 
is  dedicated  to  C.  Memmius,  prsetor  58  B.  c.,  as  a  personal 
friend  of  the  author.  It  is  regarded  as  the  completest  ex- 
position of  the  physical  system  of  Epicurus,  and  embodies 
the  theories  of  Demoeritus,  together  with  the  hedonic  doc- 
trine of  Aristippus.  Lucretius  was  the  representative 
apostle  of  eclaircissemenl  in  the  ancient  world,  and  he  has 
remained  the  favorite  poet  of  rationalism  to  this  day.  His 
great  object  was  to  free  mankind  from  the  fear  of  death, 
arising,  as  he  thought,  from  superstition  inherent  in  the 
popular  religion.  He  fills  with  poetic  fire  the  dry  atomistic 
physics  of  his  master,  and  quite  naturally  there  arises  an 
inconsistency  between  his  scientific  conviction  and  the  form 
of  his  exposition.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bayle, 
Montaigne,  and  others.  He  denies  all  design  in  nature, 
and  accounts  for  the  universal  prevalence  of  law  and  ar- 
rangement in  the  universe  through  the  so-called  "  theory 
of  natural  selection  "  :  "  Atoms  wrought  on  by  impulse  and 
gravity,  and  excited  in  every  mode  to  cohere,  and  having 
been  tried  in  all  possible  aggregations,  motions,  and  re- 
lations, fell  at  last  into  those  that  could  endure."  His  sub- 
lime poetic  feeling,  however,  led  him  on  from  the  use  of 
trope  and  metaphor  to  the  employment  of  mythological 
machinery  and  allegory.  He  apostrophizes  Venus  as  the 
personification  of  nature,  but  does  not  forget  her  mytho- 
logical relation  to  the  Roman  people.  He  also  recognizes 
the  other  gods  as  existing,  although  different  from  the  pop- 
ular representation  of  them.  The  following  brief  analysis 
of  his  poem  will  indicate  to  the  reader  his  chief  views: 
Book  I.  opens  with  an  invocation  of  Venus,  and  is  followed 
by  an  invective  against  superstition  ;  the  logical  consequence 
of  his  doctrine  is  the  destruction  of  mythology  and  allegory 
— in  fact,  of  all  sensuous  embodiment  of  ideas.  The  prin- 
ciples of  his  cosmogony  are  (a)  nothing  comes  from  noth- 
ing; (It)  matter  is  eternal;  (c)  its  elements  are  the  atom 
and  the  void;  he  repudiates  Heraclitus  with  his  doctrine 
of  fire,  and  also  Empedoclcs  and  Anaxagoras.  Book  II. 
treats  of  atoms,  their  form,  number,  and  development  into 
life  and  generation,  growth  and  decay.  Book  III.  treats 
of  the  soul,  making  it  to  be  identical  with  the  body,  ex- 
plicitly denying  immortality,  and  offering  his  consolations 
thereon.  Book  IV.  treats  of  sensations  and  perception?, 
explaining  their  origin  in  physical  emanations  from  bodies, 
causing  images  to  arise  in  the  sensory  of  the  one  who  per- 


oeives ;  sleep,  dreams,  and  love  are  explained.  Book  V. 
gives  his  views  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  of  the  rise 
of  the  institutions  of  human  civilization  :  («)  marriage  and 
the  family,  (/»)  society,  (c)  the  state,  (d)  religion,  (c)  music 
I  and  poetry.  This  book  is  the  most  impressive  part  of  his 
poem,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  human  relations.  Book 
VI.  treats  of  meteorology,  phenomena  attributed  directly 
to  the  agency  of  the  gods  being  shown  to  have  a  natural 
cause;  e.  </.  thunderbolts,  instead  of  being  the  weapons  of 
Jove,  are  developed  by  the  friction  of  clouds,  and  the  thun- 
der is  the  noise  occasioned  by  their  (i'.  e.  the  clouds')  flap- 
ping together,  etc.  A  poetical  rendering  of  the  story  of 
the  plague  at  Athens,  as  told  by  Thucydides,  closes  his 
work.  Lucretius  was  greatly  admired  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  traces  of  his  influence  are  found  in 
the  works  of  the  best  English  poets ;  for  example,  Spenser 
in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Faerie  Quecnc  paraphrases  the 
address  to  Venus  already  mentioned.  His  influence  upon 
Giordano  Bruno  was  extraordinary  :  also  upon  Imnmnuel 
Kant,  notwithstanding  the  contrast  between  the  ethical  the- 
ory of  Kant  and  that  of  Epicurus.  The  edition  of  this  poem 
with  notes  by  II.  A.  J.  Munro  is  to  be  mentioned.  Among 
English  translations  may  be  named  those  of  John  Mason 
Good,  and  of  J.  S.  Watson,  published  in  "  Bohn's  Library  ;" 
that  of  Thomas  Busby,  and  that  of  Charles  Frederick  John- 
son (New  York,  1872).  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Lucul'lus*  the  surname  of  a  plebeian  family  of  the 
gens  Licinia,  which  first  appears  in  history  at  the  close  of 
the  Second  Punic  war.  Tho  most  famous  member  of  this 
family  was  Lucius  Licinius  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates.  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 
not  known,  but  he  was  quite  a  young  man  when  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Social  war  and  gained  the  favor  of 
Sulla,  whom  he  accompanied  as  quaestor  to  Greece  and 
Asia  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  First  Mithridatie  war,  in 
88  B.  c.  In  this  war  Fimbria,  a  partisan  of  Marius,  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  Mithridates  from  Pergamus,  and  shut 
him  up  in  Pitane,  where  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
surrender  himself  if  Lucullus  had  supported  Fimbria  with 
his  fleet ;  but  Lucullus  preferred  the  party  interests  of 
Sulla  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  refused  to  co-operate 
with  the  Marian  general,  and  Mithridates  escaped.  Years 
afterwards  his  own  brilliant  career  came  to  an  unsatisfac- 
tory end,  and  another  man  gathered  the  fruits  of  his  talents 
and  exertions  by  a  similar  base  party  manoeuvre.  After  be- 
ing consul  in  74  B.  c.,  together  with  Cotta,  Lucullus  received 
Cilicia  as  his  province,  and  Cotta  received  Bithynia.  Mith- 
ridatcs  invaded  Bithynia,  defeated  Cotta,  and  besieged  him 
at  Chalccdon  ;  but  Lucullus,  who  in  an  astonishingly  short 
time  had  reorganized  and  thoroughly  disciplined  his  army, 
hastened  to  the  support  of  his  colleague,  threw  Mithridates 
back  into  Pontus,  routed  his  army  at  Cabira  in  72  B.  c., 
and  his  fleet  atTenedos  in  71  B.  c.,  took  Eupatoria,  Amisus, 
and  Sinope,  compelled  the  king  to  seek  refuge  with  his 
son-in-law,  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  brought  his 
country  under  Roman  authority.  But  the  reforms  which 
he  now  introduced  in  the  administration  of  Asia  came  into 
collision  with  the  interests  of  the  Roman  nobility.  The 
revenues  of  the  provinces  were  generally  farmed  out,  and 
the  measures  of  Lucullus  were  intended  for  the  defence  of 
the  taxpayers  against  the  extortions  of  the  farmers.  But 
tax-farming  and  extortion  were  to  many  aristocratic  fami- 
lies in  Rome  the  only  source  of  their  wealth,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  aristocratic  party  stood  at  this  time  a  man, 
Pompey,  who  bore  a  personal  hatred  to  Lucullus,  on  ac- 
count of  the  preference  which  Sulla  always  had  shown  him. 
The  intrigues  against  Lucullus  began.  Emissaries  from 
Rome  appeared  in  his  army.  The  bond  between  the  sol- 
diers and  their  general  was  loosened.  After  the  great  vic- 
tory in  68  B.  c.  over  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  at  the  river 
Arsanias,  the  legions  declined  to  follow  Lucullus  farther, 
and  he  had  to  lead  them  into  winter  quarters  in  Mesopota- 
mia. Next  year  Mithridates  reopened  the  war  with  some 
successes  over  Triarius,  the  Roman  legato  in  Pontus,  but 
when  Lucullus  wished  to  lead  his  army  against  him,  the 
soldiers,  seduced  by  Glahrio,  deserted  him,  and  Pompey 
earned  the  glory  of  having  brought  the  Mithridatie  wars 
to  a  final  close.  Disgusted,  Lucullus  returned  to  Rome, 
retired  into  private  life,  and  spent  his  time  in  luxurious 
indolence.  He  was  enormously  rich,  and  the  magnificence 
of  his  dinners  became  proverbial.  D.  about  57  B.  c. 

CLEMENS  PETERSKV. 

Ln'drn  (FlEiNRicii),  b.  at  Loxstodt,  near  Bremen,  Apr. 
10,  1780;  studied  theology,  philosophy,  and  history  at 
Gotlingen,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  history  in  1806 
at  Jena,  where  he  d.  May  23,  1847.  His  AnncTiten  den 
Rheinbunds  (1808)  attracted  much  attention,  and  exercised 
some  influence  on  public  opinion  in  Germany  concern- 
ing Napoleon's  policy.  His  later  and  larger  works,  All- 
yeiHeitte  (Jcschirhtii  den  AlterttiiiMfi  (1814),  Allyemeine  (jfi- 
Hi'lii'i'hle  dea  Mittelalttn  (1821-22),  and  (jctchichte  dea 
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deiitachen  Volks  (12  vols.,  1825-37,  reaching  only  to  1237), 
heave  also  not  been  without  influence,  though  the  views 
which  they  propound  have  led  to  much  controversy. 

Lii'denscheid,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  jewelry  and 
galvano-plastic  goods,  and  has  rich  calamine-iuincs  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  6210. 

Ltt'ders  (AI.EXAXDEK  XICOI.AJEVICH),  COUNT,  b.  in  17'JO 
of  a  German  family;  settled  in  Russia;  entered  the  Rus- 
sian army  in  1807  ;  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1826  ; 
distinguished  himself  in  ls;;i  at  the  storming  of  Warsaw; 
fought  in  the  Caucasus  from  1843  to  1845;  put  down  the 
revolution  in  Roumania  in  1848;  fought  in  Hungary  in 
1849  ;  was  commander-in-chief  in  the  Crimea  when  Sevas- 
topol was  taken,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of 
Poland  in  1861,  but  was  recalled  in  1862,  on  account  of  his 
too  severe  disposition.  Before  he  left  Poland  an  attempt 
was  made  to  assassinate  him,  but  he  only  received  a  se- 
vere wound.  lie  retired  from  service,  was  made  a  count, 
and  d.  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1S74. 

Lu'dewig  (HEKMANN  KIIXST),  b.  at  Dresden,  Saxony, 
Oct.  14,  1809;  received  a  careful  education;  came  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1842;  practised  law  in  New  York;  printed  for 
private  distribution  The  Literature  of  Amri-iran  Lm-nl 
Ilininrji  (1846),  and  a  supplement  relating  entirely  to  the 
State  of  Now  York  (1848);  wrote  several  erudite  articles 
on  American  history,  philology,  libraries,  and  bibliography 
for  French  and  German  magazines,  and  prepared  a  val- 
uable work,  /lifilintli'rir  i;i<, ii;<-<t.  i,r  Liti  future  uf  An« 
Abori'i'ninl  I.ifit'/ufn/cn  ( 1856),  which  appeared  in  London  a 
few  days  after  his  death  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12,  1856. 

l.ii'dinutDii,  post-v.  of  Mason  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  at  the  outlet  of  1'ere  Marquette  Lake  and  River, 
is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 
R.  R.,  84  miles  from  Milwaukee,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  two  lines  of  steamers ;  has  a  fine  harbor  on  the  lake,  '2 
banks,  2  newspapers,  8  hotels,  a  number  of  Btores,  7  ,-U.H  - 
mills,  a  shingle  and  a  planing  mill,  a  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop, and  carriage  ami  other  shops.  Pop.  about  4000. 
CLAYTON  A-  HOPKINS.  Ens.  "  MASON  Co.  REI-ORII." 

Lnd'low,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Cor\e  ami  Temo.  Its  castle,  formerly 
an  important  stronghold  against  the  Welsh,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Henry  VII.  (14S5-1509),  and  of  Mary  Tudor  be- 
fore her  accession  to  the  throne,  and  is  still  more  memor- 
able as  the  scone  of  the  representation  of  Milton's  t'uni»«. 
It  was  held  for  Charles  I.  (1646),  but  surrendered  to  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  soon  after  fell  into  decay,  and  is 
now  a  ruin.  Pop.  6033. 

liiulloiv,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Champaign  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.R.  The  v.  is  also  called  PERA.  Pop.  920. 

Ludlow,  post-tp.  of  Allamakee  co.,  la.     Pop.  1038. 

Ludlow,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  7  miles  N.  W.  of 
Houlton.  Pop.  371. 

Ludlo  w,  post-tp.  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Chico- 
peo  River  ami  tin-  Springfield  Athol  and  North-eastern 
R.  R.,  7  miles  E.  by  X.  <>f  Springfield,  has  3  churches, 
manufactures  of  jute,  wadding,  bags,  etc.,  and  a  valuable 
red  sandstone  quarry.  1'op.  1136. 

Ludlow,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  0.     Pop.  1082. 

l.ucllou  ,  post-v.  anil  tp.  of  Windsor  CO.,  Vt.,  in  the 
Black  River  Valley,  on  the  Rutland  division  of  the  Central 
Vermont  II.  R.,  25  miles  E.  of  Rutland  and  70  miles  S.  of 
Montpelier,  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  1  newspaper, 
woollen  mills,  a  tannery,  toy,  carriage,  harness,  and  scythe- 
ptono  manufactories,  2  machine-shops,  a  foundry,  and  19 
stores.  Pop.  1827.  R.  S.  WAIINKU,  Ki>.  ••  GAZETTE." 

Lildlow  (Gen.  EnMuxn),  b.  at  Maiden-Bradley,  Wilt- 
shire, England,  in  1620;  educated  at  Oxford ;  entered  the 
Parliamentary  army  as  a  volunteer  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war;  became  a  colonel  of  cavalry;  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  high  court  which  condemned  Charles  I. ; 
protested  against  Cromwell's  assumption  of  the  protectorate, 
and  agitated  against  him  in  favor  of  a  republic ;  retired  to 
Switzerland  at  the  approach  of  the  Restoration,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  there,  only  returning  to  England 
for  a  brief  period  in  1688  ;  resided  at  Vevav.  where  ho  wrote 
his  valuable  Mumoirt  (3  vols.,  1698-99),  and  d.  in  1693. 

Ludlow  (FiTZHUOH),  b.  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in 
1837  ;  commenced  writing  for  the  New  York  press  in  1855 ; 
wrote  in  1857  Ttic  //.M/cvW/  E«trr,  describing  the  pleasures 
and  pains  attending  the  use  of  that  drug,  to  which  ho  had 
been  addicted;  published  in  /fur/tfi-'ft  Miiijuzine  a  series 
of  short  stories  which  enjoyed  popularity,  and  were  re- 
printed under  the  title  of  Halt  flruthrr  mill  Oilier  Ttilet; 
subsequently  wrote  Tin-  llxn-t  ../'/Ac  C<-ni!iimt.  a  record  of 
Western  travels,  and  Tin-  t>/iin>n  ll«lit,  giving  his  personal 
experience  with  opium.  D.  in  Switzerland  Sept.  13,  1870. 


Ludlow  (ROGER),  b.  in  the  W.  of  England,  of  good 
family;  settled  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  16.'iO;  was  assistant 
governor  of  the  colony  1630-34;  went  to  Connecticut  1635, 
where  he  was  for  nineteen  years  a  magistrate  or  deputy  gov- 
ernor, and  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies;  settled  at  Fairfield  1639.  Ludlow  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Gov.  John  Endicott,  author  of  the  Con- 
necticut code  of  laws  (first  printed  1672).  He  removed  to 
Virginia  with  his  family  1654.  The  place  and  time  of  his 
death  are  unknown. 

Lnd'lowville,  post-v.  of  Lansing  tp.,  Tompkins  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Salmon  Creek,  9  miles  N.  of  Ithaca,  has  3 
churches  and  several  manufactories.  Pop.  376. 

Ludol'phus  (JOB),  b.  Jan.  ]5,  1624,  at  Erfurt,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony ;  studied  languages  in  his 
native  place  and  at  Leydcn  :  travelled  in  1647  in  Franco 
and  England;  accompanied  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  in 
1649  to  Rome,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
Abyssinians,  by  whose  aid  he  studied  the  Ethiopic  lan- 
guage; visited  Sweden  and  Denmark;  settled  in  1652  in 
Gotha,  and  d.  Apr.  8,  1704,  at  Frankfort.  He  wrote  a 
IliHtiirln  .I'.iliii'i'n'ft,  gave  grammars  and  dictionaries  of 
the  Ethiopian  and  Amharic  languages,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  study  of  Ethiopic  in  Europe. 

Lud'wick,  a  b.  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  533. 
Lud'wig  II.,  king  of  Bavaria,  b.  Aug.  25,  1845,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  King  Maximilian    II.,  Mar.   10,    IMif. 
lie  is  a  man  of  genius,  of  romantic  nature,  an  artist,  with 

I  very  fantastic  ideas  of  his  personal  dignity  ns  a  kin;:,  and 

\  rather  capricious  opinions  concerning  political  questions. 

!  In  the  affairs  of  Germany,  however,  he  has  played  an  im- 
portant and  noble  part.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Frunco- 
(lerman  war  in  1870  ho  sided  immediately  with  Prussia, 
and  during  the  negotiations  concerning  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  Germany  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  German  imperial  throne.  Also  in  the  in- 

i  ternal  Bavarian  politics  ho  has  shown  himself  master  of 
the  situation.  He  looks  through  the  plans  of  the  different 
parties,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  governed  by  none  of  them. 
But  he  dislikes  to  devote  himself  steadily  and  with  eon- 
sistency  to  the  dnily  business  of  governing.  He  interferes 
from  momentary  impulse.-.  He  >ho\vs  himself  very  seldom 
to  his  people,  and  public  festivities  are  disagreeable  to  him. 
lie  lives  mostly  in  solitude  in  his  magnificent  palaces,  of 
which  he  seems  to  prefer  llohcnsehwangaii,  situated  amidst 
beautiful  mountain-scenery;  and  here  he  busies  himself 
with  art,  especially  with  music.  On  account  of  this  pas- 
sion for  music  the  composer  Richard  Wagner  gained  a  con- 
siderable influence  over  him  during  the  first  years  of  his 
reign,  but  the  result  was  that  there  broke  out  among  the 
people  frequent  riots  against  Wagner,  and  in  1866  the 
king  was  compelled  to  send  the  composer  from  the  court. 
Another  peculiarity  is  his  enthusiasm  for  Louis  XIV. 
After  the  war  with  Franco  he  visited  Paris  and  Versailles 
in  order  to  study  their  works  of  art,  and  especially  the  re- 
membrances they  contain  of  Louis  XIV.  He  also  some- 
times arranges  great  theatrical  performances  in  the  most 
e\pi 'iisiie  ,,tyle.  at  which  ho  himself  is  the  sole  spectator. 
Ho  is  unmarried.  ArorsT  NIEMANN. 

Ludwig  (KARL  FiuEimirn  WILHEI.M),  b.  at  Witzen- 
hausen,  in  Hesse,  Dec.  23,  1S16  ;  studied  medicine  at  Mar- 
burg and  Erlangen,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  com- 
parative anatomy  at  Marburg  in  1846,  ami  of  physiology 
at  Zurich  in  1849.  at  Vienna  in  1855,  at  Lcipsie  in  1M;5. 
His  Lt'iirtnti'h  ilrr  I'hi/ninlni/ii'  flin  ,!/<  itm'ltrn  (2  vols.,  1SJ2— 
56)  and  his  numerous  minor  essays  in  scientific  periodicals, 
among  which  is  Itemfrkunyen  iiher  den  ,SVo»*  uii'l  <lrn  erttfn 
T">i  <l> :i  Hi  rzi  i>»  { 1869),  contain  many  original  and  com- 
prehensive physiological  researches. 

Ludwig  (OTTO),  b.  at  Eisfeld,  in  the  principality  of 
Saxc-Mciningen,  Germany,  Feb.  11.  1S13;  studied  musio 
at  Loipsio  under  MradBUBohn-Bftrtholdy,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  ill-health  to  give  up  his  career;  devoted  himself 
to  literature,  and  settled  in  1855  at  Dresden,  where  he  d. 
Feb.  25,  1865.  His  tragedies,  Der  Erlfiinltr  i  1853  .  l'i> 
Miikkahieer  (18j4),  and  A'/net  Jiernuuvr  (1857),  were  will 
received  ;  also  his  talcs,  Z\rim-1u -n  Jlimmel  und  Erdc,  etc., 
but  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  authors,  very  common  in 
modern  German  literature,  which  mistakes  training  for 
talent,  philosophical  speculations  for  poetical  intuitions, 
and  imagination  for  inspiration.  CLKMKXS  PKTI:I:SI:X. 

Lud'wigsburg,  town  of  Wurtemberg,  8  miles  from 
Stuttgart,  with  an  immense  palace,  beautiful  parks  and 
promenades,  a  military  academy,  and  barracks.  Pop.  1 1,201. 
LuU'wigshafen,  town  of  Germany,  in  Rhenish  Ba- 
varia, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Mannheim, 
was  founded  in  1843  by  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria;  has  direct 
railway  communication  with  Paris,  Mentz,  and  Frankfort. 
Pop.  7S50. 
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Lud'wigslust,  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Mccklcnberg-Schwerin,  has  an  elegant  palace  with  a 
beautiful  park,  some  breweries,  distilleries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  tobacco  and  straw  plaitings.  Pop.  5271. 

Luga'no,  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Ti- 
cino,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lugano,  whose 
southern  part  stretches  into  Italy,  is  one  of  the  three  alter- 
nating capitals  of  the  canton,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
transit-trade  between  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Pop.  5397. 

Lugano,  Lake  of,  situated  on  the  frontier  between 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  between  Lago  Maggiore  and 
Lago  di  Como.  It  is  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  20  miles 
long,  but  nowhere  more  than  H  miles  broad.  The  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  grand  and  wild,  but  of  a  somewhat 
gloomy  character.  Through  the  river  Tresa  it  sends  its 
waters  into  Lago  Maggiore,  which  lies  200  feet  lower. 

Lugan'skoe,  or  Looganskoe,  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Yckaterinoslav,  with  large  coal  and 
iron  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  8501. 

Lugard  (Sir  EDWARD),  b.  1810  ;  educated  at  Sandhurst 
(England)  Military  College:  appointed  an  ensign  in  the 
army  1828;  served  for  many  years  with  distinction  in 
India — in  the  Afghan  war  of  1842,  in  the  campaign  oh  the 
Sutlej  as  assistant  adjutant-general,  as  adjutant-general 
of  the  queen's  forces  in  India  from  the  battle  of  Sobroan 
to  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and  throughout  the  Punjaub 
campaign  1848—49 ;  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Persian  expe- 
dition in  1857  (K.  C.  B.),  and  for  services  at  the  capture 
of  Lucknow,  where  he  commanded  a  division,  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general;  became  lieutenant-general 
1865,  general  1872;  colonel  31st  Foot  since  1862;  perma- 
nent under-secretary  of  war  1861-71;  president  of  the 
army  purchase  commission  since  1871;  G.  C.  B.  1867,  and 
since  1871  member  of  the  privy  council. 

Lllg'ger,  a  lug-rigged  sailing  vessel.  The  lug  sail  is 
square  or  quadrilateral,  and  attached  above  to  a  yard  so 
slung  that  two-thirds  of  its  length  is  on  the  leeward  side 
of  the  mast.  A  lugger  can  sail  well  close  to  the  wind,  and 
is  easily  handled,  but  the  rig  is  not  adapted  to  large  vessels. 

Lll'go,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ravenna, 
about  14  miles  AY.  of  the  city  of  Ravenna.  It  lies  in  a 
very  fertile  plain  between  the  Senio  and  the  Santerno,  and 
good  roads  connect  it  with  the  chief  towns  of  the  Romagna. 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  the  great  square  of  the  Padi- 
glione  presents  a  very  lively  appearance  during  the  annual 
September  fair,  when  dealers  from  every  part  of  the  Ro- 
magna collect  hero  to  trade  in  grain,  wine,  cattle,  hemp, 
silk,  etc.  In  18(57  a  mutual  aid  society  was  organized 
here,  also  a  savings  bank,  and  the  town  library,  partly 
composed  of  books  from  the  suppressed  convents,  now 
amounts  to  14,000  volumes.  Public  schools  are  multiply- 
ing, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  town  and  neighborhood 
will  soon  have  a  better  reputation  as  to  security  of  life  and 
property  tha.n  it  has  possessed.  Its  mediaeval  vicissitudes 
were  numerous,  and  in  1796  it  was  sacked  by  the  French. 
Pop.  in  1874,  24,895. 

Lugo,  province  of  Spain,  bordering  N.  on  the  Atlantic, 
comprises  an  area  of  3484  square  miles,  with  475,836  in- 
habitants. The  northern  part  is  mountainous,  rich  in  iron 
and  lead,  and  covered  with  forests ;  the  southern  part  is  a 
large  and  fertile  plain,  producing  wheat,  wine,  fruits,  etc. 

Lugo,  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Lugo,  on  the  Mino,  is  an  old  but  regularly  and  substan- 
tially built  town,  with  a  fine  cathedral  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  celebrated  sulphur  springs.  Pop.  8054. 

Lugol's  Solution.     See  IODINE. 

Lu'gos,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Temes,  has  a  well- 
frequented  weekly  fair  and  considerable  trade  in  wine. 
Pop.  about  11,000,  of  whom  one-fifth  are  Germans. 

Lui'ni,  or  Lovini  (BERNARDINO),  b.  at  Luino  on  Lago 
Maggiore,  some  say  in  1460,  others  say  later.  Nearly 
everything  concerning  this  artist  has  been  in  dispute — the 
time  of  his  birth,  the  time  of  his  death,  his  relation  to 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  genuineness  of  his  works.  Of  late 
it  has  been  customary  to  ascribe  more  merit  to  him  than 
formerly.  Out  of  Italy  his  pictures  had  been  attributed  to 
Leonardo  ;  but  the  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctor*  in  the 
British  National  Gallery,  formerly  assigned  to  Leonardo, 
is  now  given  to  Luini.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
Ifcrodiat  in  Florence,  the  Infant  Baptist  in  the  Ambrosian 
Gallery  at  Milan,  a  Madonna  in  the  Esterhazy  Gallery  in 
Vienna,  and  Vanity  and  Modesty  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London.  His  finest  work,  both  in  oil  and  fresco,  is  in 
Milan,  Saronno,  Como,  and  Lugano.  0.  B.  FKOTHINGHAM. 

l.ii  it  pi  ami.     See  LOMBARDS. 

Lu'itprand,  b.  in  922  at  Pavia ;  went  in  949  as  am- 
bassador from  King  Berengarius  to  Constantinople;  moved 
in  955  to  Germany,  where  he  lived  in  Frankfort ;  aceom- 
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panied  Otho  I.  in  961  to  Italy;  went  in  968  as  his  ambas- 
sador to  Constantinople,  and  died  in  970.  His  Antapodosin, 
in  six  books,  comprising  the  period  from  886  to  948,  De 
Rebus  ycHtis  Ottonia  Maijni  Iinpct'tttoi-ts,  and  De  Legations 
Constantinopolitanu,  edited  by  Pertz  in  his  Montimenta 
Germanise  Historica,  iii.  (1839),  are  of  importance  for  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

Luke,  SAINT.  Life. — Only  one  author  of  Gentile  de- 
scent has  had  the  honor  of  taking  part  in  the  composition 
of  Holy  Scripture — namely,  Luke.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians  (iv.  10-14)  Paul  distinguishes  him,  together 
with  Epaphras  and  Demas,  from  all  his  assistants  of  Jew- 
ish descent,  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  and  Justus.  An  old 
tradition,  stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  maintains  that 
he  was  from  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  where  for  the 
first  time  Christianity  took  root  in  a  heathen  country,  and 
which  became  the  cradle  of  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
It  has  been  assumed,  though  unjustly,  that  this  tradition 
was  only  a  misunderstanding  of  Acts  xiii.  1,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain Lucius,  with  whom  Luke  might  have  been  confounded, 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  Anti- 
och. But  Eusebius  and  Jerome  must  have  written  rather 
carelessly  in  order  to  confound  the  name  of  Luke  (Lucas, 
abridged  from  Lucanus]  with  that  of  Lucius  (derived  from 
lux],  and  still  more  so  in  order  to  conclude  from  a  passage 
in  which  Lucius  is  mentioned  as  descending  from  Cyrene, 
that  Luke  was  from  Antioch.  The  narrative  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church  of  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  19-26)  is  writ- 
ten with  so  much  vividness  and  freshness  that  we  seem  to 
recognize  the  emotion  of  a  personal  remembrance;  and  it 
is  quite  remarkable  that  in  a  work  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, which  probably  still  contains  some  authentic  tra- 
ditions, "  The  most  excellent  Theophilus,"  to  whom  the  two 
writings  of  Luke  are  dedicated,  is  mentioned  as  a  man 
living  in  Antioch  ;  "  Thus  Theophilus,  the  most  powerful 
man  of  the  city,  consecrated  to  the  worship  and  under  the 
name  of  a  church  the  palace  which  ho  inhabited."  Paul 
calls  Luke  (Col.  iv.  14)  "the  beloved  physician."  This 
expression  is  not  without  importance.  It  proves  that  Luke 
belonged  to  the  lettered  class  of  the  people,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  certain  amount  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is, 
indeed,  certain  that  at  this  epoch  there  existed  in  the  em- 
pire a  medical  superintendence  quite  severe.  A  supremo 
authority,  collegium  archiatrorum,  awarded  the  diploma  of 
medicine,  and  examined  in  every  city  those  who  exercised 
the  medical  art.  The  cures  were  rigorously  scrutinized, 
and  grave  mistakes  were  punished  by  the  loss  of  the  right 
of  practising.  Of  all  Paul's  companions,  Luke  was  prob- 
ably the  only  one  who  was  possessed  of  a  scientific  and 
literary  education. 

At  what  period  ought  we  to  place  his  conversion  ?  Some 
old  writers  maintain  that  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
and  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  whom  the  Lord  sent 
to  the  places  of  Galilee  in  order  to  prepare  for  his  own 
visit  (Luke  x.  1  seq.).  But  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel 
is  not  in  favor  of  this  supposition.  In  i.  2  Luke  ranks 
himself  among  those  who  owe  their  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  history  to  the  teachings  of  eye-witnesses  ;  which 
proves  that  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  himself.  But  it  is 
not  impossible  that,  in  accordance  with  an  old  supposition, 
he  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  whom  Jesus  accompanied 
to  Euiinaus  on  the  day  of  his  resurrection.  The  one  of 
them  is  mentioned  by  name,  Cleopas.  The  anonymity  of 
the  other  may  indicate  that  he  is  the  author  himself;  and 
this  circumstance  would  correspond  well  with  the  dramatic 
character  of  the  whole  narrative,  and  especially  with  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  seem  to  refer  to  a  personal  experience  : 
"Did  not  our  heart  burn  within  us,  while  he  talked  with 
us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures  ?" 
(Luke  xxiv.  32).  If,  as  the  whole  tradition  testifies,  Luke 
is  the  author  of  the  Acts,  and  if  he  always  speaks  of  him- 
self in  this  book  when  he  says  "  we,"  we  meet  him  for  the 
first  time  at  the  moment  when  Paul,  having  arrived  at 
Troas  on  his  second  missionary  voyage,  prepares  himself 
to  cross  over  to  Europe  and  undertake  a  missionary  travel 
through  Greece,  beginning  with  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  10) : 
"And  after  he  had  seen  the  vision,  immediately  wo  en- 
deavored to  go  into  Macedonia."  It  has  been  found 
improbable  that  Luke  thus  should  have  placed  himself  as 
immediately  co-operating  with  the  mission  from  the  very 
beginning,  and  the  supposition  has  been  made  that  the 
author  of  the  Acts  here  inserts  a  fragment  of  a  journal  of 
one  of  the  companions  of  Paul ;  as,  for  instance,  Timotheus 
or  Silas.  But  is  it  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Acts, 
who  shows  himself  an  able  writer  in  both  his  books, 
should  have  committed  such  an  awkwardness  as  to  insert 
in  his  own  work  a  passage  from  a  foreign  work  in  this 
way,  though  it  would  be  so  very  easy  for  him  to  change 
the  "we"  to  "they"?  No;  he  who  speaks  thus  in  this 
passage  is  evidently  the  same  as  he  who  calls  himself  "I" 
in  the  first  words  of  the  book  :  "The  former  treatise  have 
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I  made,  0  Theophilus"  ....  (Acts  i.  1).  And  the  objec- 
tion raised  falls  by  itself  if  we  admit  that  Luke  was  orig- 
inally from  Antioch,  a  member  of  the  church  of  that  city 
and  long  acquainted  with  St.  Paul.  It  seems  as  if,  after  the 
foundation  of  the  church  in  Philippi.  Luke  remained  in 
that  city,  probably  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  young 
church,  while  Paul,  Silas,  and  Tiinothous  continued  their 
journey  ;  for  the  l<  we  "  disappears  in  the  narrative  of  the 
mission  from  this  moment,  and  until  the  epoch  when  to- 
wards the  end  of  hi?  third  journey  St.  Paul  passed  once 
more  through  Philipjii  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem.  At  this 
point  it  reappears.  u  These  going  before,"  it  reads  in  the 
Act-;  \x.  .">,  with  reference  to  the  deputies  of  the  churches 
of  Greece  and  Asia  who  accompanied  Paul  to  Jerusalem, 
"  tarried  for  n»  at  Troae."  The  **  we  "  then  continues  until 
the  arrival  at  Jerusalem;  and  as  it  recommences  at  the 
moment  when  Paul,  after  two  years'  imprisonment  at 
C;e-;area,  departs  for  Koine,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
Luke  remained  with  him  during  the  two  years  of  his  cap- 
tivity. And  it  was  during  this  time  that  lie  gathered  on 
the  very  theatre  of  the  evan<.re!i.-al  history  the  informa- 
tion and  the  materials  of  which  he  composed  his  two 
works.  Hi1  alludes  himself  to  this  information  in  his 
(io^pel  (i.  1—1).  After  thc^c  two  years  he  went  with  Paul 
to  Rome,  and  participated  in  the  shipwreck,  which  he 
has  described  in  ;i  most  graphic  manner  in  Acts  xxvii.; 
be  arrived  at  Home  with  the  apostle  in  the  spring  of 
02.  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Colos  ians  and  to  Philemon, 
which  probably  are  the  first  letters  written  by  Paul  from 
K:>me,  he  ftddffiUW  Bftlutatioai  whieh  prove  that  laike,  lived 
with  him  during  (lie  first  period  of  that  captivity,  with 
which  the  book  of  the  \.-t-  ends.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philip. 
plans,  written  towards  i  lie  eh  >se  ut"  t  hes.e  two  years,  contains 
no  salutation  from  Luke  to  this  church,  with  which  he  was 
80  closely  eoniiected :  from  whieh  circumstance  we  must 
infer  that  he  had  left  Paul  ami  ret  urm.'d,  for  the  tine  being, 
to  the  Orient.  AVe  find  him  once  more  in  company  with 
Paul  and  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Second  Hpistle  to  Timothy 
(iv.  11),  where  tin-  apostle  sa\s  of  him.  "  *  >nly  Luke  is 
with  me."  The  second  eaptivity  is  probably  here  referred 
to.  which  Paul  eufierod  in  the  year  (HI  or  o7.  having  been 
liberated  in  the  beginning  of  iil,  and  which  terminated 
with  his  martyrdom.  Aeeordinir  to  a  tradition  Mated  by 
Jerome,  Luke  preached  the  ^o.-pel  in  Actinia,  and  IJn-otia. 
Gregory  Xa/.ian/.en  spi-ak-  tii  M  of'  hi<  martyrdom,  and 
Nioepborttl  <'allistus  in  the  fourteenth  century  tells  that  he 
was  hung  on  an  olive  tn>  in  QrMsc  ;ii  the  ;i<_'e  of  eighty 
years.  From  the  testimony  of  Jerome  it  seeni'  certain 
that  his  ashes,  as  well  as  those  of  Andrew,  were  brought 
from  Achaia  to  Constantinople  by  orders  of  Constantins  in 
356.  Thus  we  can  consider  Luke  as  ;m  educated  finek, 
nnd  a>  OTIC  of  St,  Paul's  most  faithful  assistants  among  the 
Gentiles  of  Greek  nationality. 

H ')*/•/.•*. — Two  books  are  ascribed  to  Luke  by  Christian 
antiquity — the  third  of  the  canonical  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  As  these  writings  have  never  borne  the 
name  of  any  other  author  than  that  indicated  by  the  title 
given  them  by  the  primitive  ('hureh,  (here  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  the  tradition.  As  Luke  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  iVcijuent  I  y  mentioned  of  Paul's  com  pan  - 
ions,  one  might  perhaps  think  that  on  this  point  the  Church 
has  proceeded  by  way  of  supposition.  This  is  not  so,  how- 
ever; even  (tie  obscurity  of  the  name  of  Luke  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  speak.-  in  favor  of  the  truth  of 
the  tradition.  It  is  equally  incontestable  that  tin-  author 
of  the  third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  must  be  sought  among 
the  assistants  of  St.  Paul.  To  prove  this  the  striking 
analogy  suffices  between  the  form  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  in  Luke  and  in  Paul  (1  Cor.  xi.)..  There 
is  furthermore  the  closest  relation  between  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  appearances  of  Jesus  after  the  resurrection  in 
Luke  (xxiv.)  and  in  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.).  And  the  whole 
history  of  Jesus  by  Luke,  what  is  it  but  a  demonstration 
of  the  reality  of  those  two  great  principles  which  form  the 
fur  all  St.  Paul's  preaching — namely,  the  universality 
of  the  salvation  and  its  entire  gratuity?  That  is  the  reason 
why  Luke  traces  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  to  Adam,  the 
father  of  mankind,  and  not  only  to  Abraham,  the  father  of 
the  Jews,  as  Matthew  does ;  why  he  loves  to  tell  the  parables 
of  grace  (ch.  xv.,  the  lost  sheep;  the  piece  of  silver;  the 
prodigal  son)  and  other  narratives  of  a  similar  bearing,  as, 
for  instance,  tbe  forgiven  sinner  (ch.  vH.)  and  the  Pharisee 
and  the  publican  (ch.  xviii.)j  why,  furthermore,  he  bag 
completed  the  narrative  of  the  Gospel  by  a  picture  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  by  the  apostles,  especially  by 
St.  Paul,  whose  grand  missionary  labor  among  the  Gentiles 
he  follows  until  hie  arrival  at  Rome,  the  centre  of  the  em- 
pire. From  the  fact  that  the  writings  of  Luke  enforce  the 
ideas  of  Paul  it  has  been  inferred  that  in  several  points 
he  has  perverted  history  in  favor  of  his  particular  views. 
But  that  is  to  lower  the  intention  of  the  sacred  writer  in  a 


strange  manner.  In  his  two  writings  he  defends  a  cause 
much  higher  than  that  of  St.  Paul :  he  pleads  the  cause  of 
(Jod  himself.  In  chs.  ix.  and  xi.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans we  are  told  that  the  Jews  even  claimed  that  God  had 
not  the  right  to  withdraw  the  salvation  from  them  and  give 
it  to  the  Gentiles,  since  he  had  bound  himself  to  them  by 
inviolable  promises.  The  aim  of  the  whole  work  of  Luke 
is  to  demonstrate  that  God  has  accomplished  faithfully  his 
promises,  by  the  apostles  preaching  first  to  the  Jews  and 
then  to  the  (.enliles,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  not  God 
who  has  broken  his  engagements  with  his  people,  but  the 
people  who  have  rejected  their  God. 

Among  all  the  assistants  of  St.  Paul.  Luke  the  physician 
was  probably  the  only  one  who  was  able  to  write  such  a 
work.  The  introduction,  contained  in  the  four  first  verses 
of  ch.  i.,  presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the  introductions 
of  the  great  Greek  historians;  as,  for  instance,  Herodotus 
and  Thucydides.  The  style  of  these  verses  is  classical. 
But  from  verse  5  Araineanisms  abound,  which  show  from 
this  point  that  the  author  is  reproducing  certain  documents 
in  that  language,  and  reproducing  them  with  scrupulous 
exactness.  The  personal  style  of  the  author  does  not  re- 
appear until  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  the  Acts,  where 
it  comes  in  quite  naturally,  as  at  this  point  he  begins  to 
narrate  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  himself.  All  these 
traits  correspond  perfectly  with  the  character  designated 
by  tradition— a  friend  of  Paul,  a  Greek,  and  a  Greek  of 
classical  education.  The  period  at  which  Luke  composed 
this  work  cannot  be  far  from  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
preached, as  it  was  intended  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  preach- 
ing. This  circumstance  also  proves  the  purity  of  the  tra- 
diiions  which  are  given  here,  and  which  in  no  point  re- 
semble those  legends  which  we  meet  even  in  the  Fathers 
from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  Papias.  Most  admirable  is  the  manner  in  whieh  Luke 
knows  how  tu  place  the  words  of  Jesus  so  as  to  make  them 
strike — a  quality  whieh  proves  the  exactness  of  the  infor- 
mation ho  had  gathered  concerning  the  circumstances  un- 
der whieh  the  words  were  spoken.  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
places  tin-  composition  of  the  (lo>pel  of  Luke  even  before 
that  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  according  to  a  tradition  due 
to  the  ancient  presbyters.  With  respect  to  the  locality  in 
which  the  eom position  took  place,  we  have  only  a  tradition 
Mated  by  Jerome,  according  to  nhieh  il  was  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Achaia  and  Im-otia.  lint  tlii>  tiadition  has  nothing 
certain;  Macedonia,  or  Antioch  would  be  as  probable  a 
supposition,  as  Greek  literature  and  language  reigned  in 
both  countries.  The  que.-tion  has  oft'-n  I.e.  n  raised  why 
Luke  cii'N  the  book  of  the  Acts  with  the  two  years'  cap- 
tivity of  St.  Paul  in  Home.  Why  did  he  not  relate  the 
martyrdom  of  the  apostle  if  thi^  Ills  i-aptlvity  terminated, 
or  if  not,  then  his  liberation?  To  the>e  questions  it  has 
been  answered  that  he  may  have  treated  this  subject  in 
11  third  book,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  or  that  he 
died  himself  before  finishing  his  work.  More  generally  it 
n  sttppo-ed  that  the  rea>on  u  h\  lie  did  not  continue 
his  narrative  further  was  that  he  finished  his  book  just 
at  the  same  time  as  tbe  imprisonment  of  the  apostle  ter- 
minated. This  supposition  is  the  leaM  improbable.  It  is 
IK- vert  lie  less  not  certain.  The  idea  of  the  hook  of  the  Acts 
is  by  no  means  to  give  tbe  biography  of  Peter  or  Paul,  or 
any  other  man.  Like  the  whole  Scripture,  the  book  refers 
to  the  great  subject  of  the  reit/n  "/  <i»i{.  It  contains  the 
history  of  the  apostolical  foundations— the  foundation  of 
the  Church  among  the  Jews  by  St.  Peter  (i.-v.) ;  the  provi- 
dential preparation  for  the  preaching  among  the  Gentiles 
fvi.-xii.):  the  foundation  of  the  Church  among  the  Gcn- 
tiles  by  St.  Paul  (xiii.-xxviii.)  ;  and  these  foundations  were 
no  doubt  accomplished  at  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  first  cap- 
tivity, with  which  the  Acts  end.  Thus,  the  plan  of  the  two 
works  is — from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum  :  from  Capernaum 
to  Jerusalem  ;  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch;  and  from  An- 
tioch to  Rome.  And  as  a  true  historian  Luke  traces  the 
progress  of  the  faith  in  Christ  from  the  individual  to  the 
Church,  and  from  the  Church  to  the  centre  of  the  world's 
scene.  FREDEIIIC  GODKT. 

l.ii  kin,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  111.     Pop.  1755. 

Lull  (EDWARD  P.),  I".  S.  N.,  b.  in  Vermont  Feb.  23, 
ls;;t'i:  graduated  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  1855;  became 
a  master  in  1S58,  a  lieutenant  in  istiO.  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  1862,  a  commander  in  1S70;  served  on  board 
the  Brooklyn  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5, 1864,  and 
is  thus  honorably  mentioned  in  the  official  report  of  his 
commanding  officer,  ('apt.  James  Alden  :  "To  my  execu- 
tive officer,  Lieut. -Com.  E.  P.  Lull,  my  thanks  are  especi- 
ally due,  not  only  for  his  cool,  steady  bearing  in  the  iiu'ht, 
but  also  for  the  efficient  training  of  the  crew."  In  1872-74 
he  commanded  the  expedition  which  surveyed  a  route  fora 
ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 
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Lull  (RAMON),  Latinized  K  UMI  VIMS  l.rr.r.ti's,  b.  at  Pal- 
ma  in  Majorca,  or,  as  Ainat  thinks,  more  probably  at  Bar- 
celona, in  1235;  d.  at  liougiah  in  Algeria  in  1315.  Lull's 
early  education  was  neglected,  and  ho  led  a  dissolute  life 
till  the  ago  of  thirty,  when  he  suddenly  renounced  the 
world,  bestowed  his  goods  upon  the  poor,  and  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  to  philosophy  and  religion.  Most  au- 
thorities say  that  he  became  a  minor  brother  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  hut  the  grand  inquisitor  Eyineric,  who,  as 
himself  a  Catalan  born  soon  after  the  death  of  Lull,  was 
probably  well  informed  on  this  point,  expressly  says  that 
he  was  a  mrrcntor  laiciia.  After  many  distant  pilgrimage*, 
Lull  established  himself  in  a  hermitage  on  Mount  Koda, 
near  Barcelona,  and  spent  nine  years  in  repairing  the  de- 
ficiencies of  his  education  by  diligent  study  of  the  Latin 
and  Arabic  languages  and  literature,  and  apparently  of 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  also,  as  well  as  of  theology  and  phi- 
losophy. In  this  retreat  lie  formed  his  system  of  religious 
and  philosophical  belief,  and  produced  his  first  literary 
compositions,  though  no  doubt  most  of  his  numerous  writ- 
ings in  Latin.  Arabic,  and  Catalan  were  composed  at  a 
later  period.  Many  of  his  Latin  works  were  collected  and 
printed  at  Mentz,  in  10  vols.  fol.,  in  1721-42,  but  whether 
the  seventh  and  eighth  volumes  were  ever  actually  pub- 
lished is  disputed.  His  works  in  Catalan  are  very  volu- 
minous, but  we  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  have  ever 
been  printed,  except  a  few  minor  poetical  compositions  and 
a  curious  apologue,  Reynard  the  /W,  designed  for  the  po- 
litical instruction  of  rulers,  but  wholly  different  from  the 
Dutch  and  French  fables  with  the  same  title.  This  ia  ex- 
tracted from  an  immense  volume,  containing  365  fables,  and 
entitled  Libre  lie  Maravellet,  of  which  the  Royal  Library 
at  Munich  possesses  two  copies.  The  tale  of  ffwnardoOYen 
about  forty  quarto  pages,  and  was  published  by  Konrad 
Hofmann  at  Munich  in  1872.  The  religious  romance  or 
allegory,  Evast  <tu<l  lll'mi/it'-nta,  printed  at  Barcelona  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  written  in  Latin,  and  the  Catalan 
translation  is  not  by  Lull  himself.  Critics  divide  Lull's 
Latin  works  into  four  parts  :  those  composing  or  expound- 
ing his  philosophical  system,  Ars  Mayna  or  Lulliann,  and 
which  form  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  knowledge  of  the  age  : 
those  relating  to  religion  ;  polemical  treatises  against  Aver- 
rhoes  and  his  followers;  and  writings  of  a  more  or  less 
autobiographical  character.  The  great  influence  of  Lull  on 
his  own  ago  was  perhaps  duo  rather  to  his  fervent  zeal  and 
indefatigable  activity  in  the  propagation  of  his  opinions, 
by  personal  instruction  and  public  lectures  at  Paris  and 
other  seats  of  mediieval  learning,  than  to  the  circulation 
of  his  writings.  He  seems  to  have  passed  the  latter  half 
of  his  life  as  an  itinerant  apostle  of  philosophical  and  re- 
ligious truth.  Ho  even  made  several  voyages  to  Moorish 
Africa,  where  he  convoked  the  leading  Moslem  doctors,  and 
exposed  in  public  discourses  the  fallacies  of  Averrhoes  and 
the  hollowness  of  the  pretensions  of  Mohammed.  In  the 
last  of  these  missions,  while  he  was  on  his  return  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  Egypt,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
ne  was  put  to  death  at  liougiah  by  a  mob  as  an  enemy  to 
the  religion  of  the  Prophet,  though  on  former  occasions  he 
had  been  treated  with  respect  by  the  Mohammedan  priest- 
hood. Lull's  cardinal  principle,  the  unity  of  all  knowledge 
or  the  supremacy  of  reason,  permeates  all  his  writings,  and 
he  aimed  to  show  not  only  that  Christian  doctrine  was  not 
irreconcilable  with  philosophy,  but  might  be  demonstrated 
by  it.  Hence,  he  was  a  true  reformer,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  works  have  fallen  into  unmerited  obscurity. 
Ho  was  also  enlightened  in  his  views  of  education,  and 
labored  zealously  for  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  and  Arabic  into  the  university  courses  of 
instruction. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  disorganizing  doctrines  as 
these  should  have  excited  the  hostility  of  the  ferocious 
bigot,  Eymcric.  The  inquisitor's  opinion  of  the  literary 
character  of  Lull,  whom  he  characterizes  as  phanlatticui, 
f'mperttug,  qui  guanplurM  libroa  ediderat,  in  rtih/in-i  Cata- 
{<i,iir<i  ijafir  totaliter  grammaticamignarabat,  and  which  has 
not  been  cited  by  any  of  Lull's  biographers  whom  the  pres- 
ent writer  has  been  able  to  consult,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable passages  in  that  astounding  volume,  the  Oirecto- 
rium  Inquiritorum.  Eymeric  boasts  that  lie  examined  the 
works  of  Lull  with  great  labor,  and  presented  to  Pope 
Gregory  twenty  volumes  in  which  he  pointed  out  500  errors. 
These,  upon  the  report  of  more  than  twenty  doctors  in  the- 
ology, were  condemned  by  the  pope  as  heretical.  Eymeric 
specifies  100  of  the  condemned  propositions  in  fjctenso.  The 
character  of  Lull's  philosophico-religious  heresies  may  be 
inferred  from  the  second  in  Eymcric's  list:  In  <lirini« 
U9entia  nun  est  otiosa  et  natura  naturi/icnt.  bonitas  lirniifirnt, 
et  injinitas  injiniti/Scat,  et  xton&tiu  :>t>'nnfii-ut.  The  77th 
heresy,  found  in  Lull's  essay  on  the  education  of  children, 
might  very  naturally  be  unacceptable  to  an  inquisitor : 
Quod  tiine  charitate  non  possnmns  habere  aliquain.  virtutem, 


sicut  sine  oeulis  non  pouumus  riilcrr;  but  Lull's  most  pesti- 
lent theological  errors  are  those  numbered  'JO,  <J7,  and  98, 
teaching  that  the  articles  of  faith,  the  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  and  the  power  (pototat)  of  the  pope  are  all  mat- 
ters of  proof  per  rational  demongtnttirttH  ;  that  though  the 
uncultivated  and  ignorant  must  accept  religious  doctrines 
per  fidcm,  the  homo  snbti/in  is  to  bo  convinced  of  them 
rather  by  reason  than  by  faith  :  and  finally  that  faith  may 
err,  while  reason  is  infallible.  l-'i<l<  *,  as  used  by  Lull,  often 
means  submission  to  human  authority,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  Of  course,  if  the  dogmas  of 
the  Church  are  dependent  upon  logical  proof,  they  may  be 
susceptible  of  logical  disproof,  and  tin!  infallibility  of  rea- 
son being  proclaimed,  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  papacy 
falls  to  the  ground.  Most  of  the  summaries  of  the  papal 
dogmatic  definitions — as,  for  example,  Denzinger's — omit 
all  Lull's  heresies  except  the  three  just  cited,  and  the  others 
are  not  readily  found  except  in  Kytneric.  (Sec  Ilioyrapliie 
<ii'ni'nile  (lloefer),  article  LULLE  or  LULL;  Helfferich 
Jiaifinond  Lull  und  die  Anfiint/c  der  Catafoninchcn  Liti'r<<fur 
(Berlin,  1858);  Nicolai  Eymerici,  HiriTtoriuia  fnijiiiai- 
torinu  (Romse,  1578,  pp.  190  sey.).)  The  manuscript  auto- 
biography of  Lull  said  to  exist  in  the  library  of  the  Sapi- 
enza  at  Rome  is  not  now  to  be  found  in  that  collection. — 
RAMON  LULL,  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  alchemy, 
often  confounded  with  the  theologian,  is  a  different  person, 
of  whose  biography  little  is  known.  GEORGE  P.  MAKSH. 

Lully'  (.IEAX  BAPTISTE),  b.  at  Florence  in  1633;  went 
early  to  Paris  as  scullion  in  the  household  of  the  princess 
of  Montpensier ;  made  himself  noticed  by  his  skill  on  the 
violin ;  received  some  regular  instruction  by  the  aid  of  the 
princess,  and  obtained  a  place  in  the  orchestra  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  famous  bandc  de  rini/t-qantre.  Having  gained 
the  favor  of  the  king  by  some  airs  ho  composed,  a  new 
orchestra,  lea  petits  vinlont,  was  organized  and  placed  under 
his  direction,  and  he  managed  it  so  well  that  it  soon  entirely 
eclipsed  its  elder  rival.  He  was  made  director  of  music  at 
the  court,  composed  all  the  ballets,  a  sort  of  entertainment 
for  which  Moliere  often  wrote  the  text,  and  in  which  the 
king  himself  often  performed,  and  gained  such  an  ascend- 
ency over  the  taste  of  the  king  that  no  other  music  was 
heard  at  the  court  than  his.  In  1072  ho  obtained  the  priv- 
ilege of  opening  an  opera  theatre  at  Paris,  Acadfmie  Royale 
de  Musique,  and  by  the  success  of  this  enterprise  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  French  opera.  He  wrote  ninjteen  large 
operas,  to  which  Quinault  generally  furnished  the  text,  and 
for  nearly  a  century — that  is,  up  to  the  time  of  Gluck — he 
was  considered  the  greatest  opera  composer.  At  present, 
however,  his  music  is  never  heard — not  because  it  lacks 
genuine  musical  inspiration,  but  because  the  technics  of 
the  art  have  developed  so  much  since  the  days  of  Lully 
that  his  manner  of  instrumentation,  harmonizing,  etc. 
would  now  appear  awkward.  D.  at  Paris  Mar.  22,  1687, 
leaving  an  immense  fortune. 

Lnmba'go  [Lat.],  or  Crick  in  the  Back,  is  a  sub- 
acute  rheumatism,  often  very  severe,  and  seated  in  the 
lumbar  region.  Strong  liniments,  rubbing  with  the  hand, 
the  application  of  the  electrical  brush,  and  cupping  arc  all 
useful.  A  mild  diaphoretic  often  affords  relief. 

Lum'ber,  tp.  of  Cameron  Co.,  Pa.     Pop.  674. 

Lumber  Bridge,  tp.  of  Robcson  co.,  N.  C.   Pop.  1075. 

Lumber  City,  post-b.  'of  Penn  tp.,  Clearficld  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Susquehanna  River.  Pop.  230. 

Lmn'berland,  post-tp.  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Delaware  River  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  con- 
tains many  small  lakes,  and  great  quantities  of  blue  Hag- 
stone  are  here  quarried.  Pop.  1065. 

Lnm'berton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J., 
3  miles  S.  of  Mount  Holly,  is  on  the  S.  branch  of  Rancocus 
Creek,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  has  considerable 
trade  and  some  manufactures.  Pop.  1718. 

Ijnm'berton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Robeson  co., 
N.  C.,  65  miles  W.  of  Wilmington,  80  miles  S.  of  Fayette- 
ville,  and  150  miles  E.  of  Charlotte,  on  Lumber  River  and 
on  the  Carolina  Central  11.  K.,  has  1  newspaper,  several 
mills  and  shops,  4  churches,  3  hotels,  and  several  stores. 
Principal  business,  farming,  turpentine,  tar,  and  ton  tim- 
ber. Pop.  of  v.  615;  of  tp.  1339. 

W.  WALLACE  McDiARsim,  ED.  "  ROBESONIAN." 

l.inn'hrr  Trade,  the  commerce  in  timber,  especially 
in  that  which  is  sawed  for  market,  including  in  its  widest 
sense  laths,  shingles,  shooks,  pickets,  clapboards,  railroad 
ties,  ship-timber,  deals,  pla-nks,  scantling,  etc.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  I*.  S.  Among  for- 
eign countries,  Norway,  Russia,  and  North  Germany  are 
extensively  engaged  in  this  business,  Riga,  Memel,  Dantzic, 
and  the  fiords  of  Norway  being  the  principal  lumber-ports. 
France  grows  and  cuts  considerable  fine  timber.  The  trop- 
ical countries  supply  great  quantities  of  dycwoods,  veneer- 
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stuff,  etc.  Such  timber  as  mahogany,  locust,  lance-wood, 
green-heart,  snake-wood,  and  the  like  comes  from  the  West 
Indies.  India  exports  much  teak  and  other  ship-timber. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.  furnish  spars  and  other  timber 
to  British  commerce.  But  the  Ottawa  region,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  British  Columbia  are  fur  more  productive  lumber- 
regions  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  In  the  U.  S.,  Maine, 
Northern  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  the  southern  parts  of  Alabama  and  Mis. 
sissippi,  the  S.  K.  of  Texas,  the  " cross-timbers"  of  North- 
ern Texas,  Northern  California,  Western  Oregon,  and  the 
Pugct  Sound  region,  are  among  the  most  important  lumber 
tracts;  but  nearly  all  the  other  States  have  important 
lumber  interests.  Chicago,  and  the  other  lake  ports, 
Albany,  Bangor,  Boston,  Wilmington,  Savannah,  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  ami  Pensacola  are  important  centres  of  the 
lumber-trade.  The  Puget  Sound  lumber-trade  has  in- 
creased rapidly  of  late.  According  to  the  I'.  S.  census  of 
1S7H,  the  States  employing  the  most  capital  and  men  in 
this  industry  wore  (in  the  order  of  the  relative  value  of 
the  products),  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  New  York,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Maine,  each  producing  over 
$10,000,000  worth  of  sawed  lumber  annually.  The  number 
of  establishments  in  the  U.  S.  (including  saw  and  planing 
mills,  and  miiniifaotories  of  staves,  shooks,  :md  heading-) 
was  26, 945;  there  were  12,052  steam-engines  employed,  with 
3  Hi, 022  horse-power;  16,755  water-wheels,  of  330,432  horse- 
power: number  of  hands  employed,  163,637;  capital, 
§161, .50(1,27:1;  wages  paid,  $46,281,328;  materials  were 
used  valued  ;it  si  :;•_', 1)7  1 ,77s  ;  and  tin;  total  value  of  prod- 
ucts was  put  al  ><2.".2,339,i>29.  '  T  this  vast  product  nlni'ist 
all  parts  of  the  world  finally  share.  Evcu  the  tropical  re- 
gions, which  often  have  abundant  timber  supplies  of  their 
own,  import  largely  from  us,  because  their  scanty  capital 
is  generally  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  . 
qucnce  is,  that  the  1'.  S.  are  rapidly  becoming 
for  the  benefit  of  other  nations.  (For  a  fuller  coiiMdem 
tion  of  the  important  question  of  the  effect  of  this  state  of 

things  u| the  climate,  »f  the  country, see  ARBOitirrt/mtK. 

The  different  kinds  of  timber  and  their  uses  will  be  dis- 
uruler  TIMBER  and  TiMBK.K  Ti:; 

Lump-Fish,  or  Lump  Sucker  1 1 •,,,•/„/, /,,-,,*  Imupt,*}. 
a.  marine  fish  of  North  Ainei  lean  ;ind  Xmth  Kuropean  sea*. 
of  clumsy  shape,  and  having  its  ventral  fins  formed  into  a 
sucker,  by  means  of  which  it  can  cling  to  any  solid  sub- 
stance so  firmly  that  it  can  with  difficulty  be  removed.  Its 
flesh  is  edible  at  certain  seasons,  and  in  Knghin -i 
teemed  by  some. 

Lnmp'kin,  county  of  N.  Georgia,  bounded  N.  W.  by 
the  I  Hue  Kidge,  is  hilly  and  abound^  in  tine  scenery.  Gold, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  other  metal-  ha\ •<•  been  found. 
Area,  250  square  miles.  Corn  is  the  staple  product.  Cap. 
Dahlonega.  Pop.  5161. 

Lumpkin,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Stewart  co.,  Ga.,  36  miles 
S.  of  Columbus,  has  a  fine  court-house,  several  churches,  a 
Masonic'  female  college  and  male  academy,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, 2  hotels,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  77*. 

W.   II.    II  UMMSON,  ED.  "INDEPENDENT." 

Lnmpkin  (.Ions  II.),  eon  of  Wilson,  b.  in  Oglethorpc 
CO.,  Ga.,  Juno  13,  1812;  educated  partly  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity; graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1832;  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834,  locating  at  Rome, 
i'"a.:  became  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  in  1835;  in 
1838  was  elected  solicitor-general  of  his  judicial  circuit ;  was 
a  member  of  Congress  1X43-51,  then  went  upon  the  circuit 
court  bench.  I),  at  Rome,  Ga.,  in  1860.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Lnmpkin  (JOSEPH  HENRY).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Oglethorpe 
oo.,  Ga.,  Dec.  23,  1799;  educated  partly  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, but  graduated  at  Princeton  with  high  honor  in 
1819;  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Oct.,  1820, 
and  opened  an  office  in  Lexington,  Ga. ;  in  1825  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature  in  the  heat  of  the  controversy 
between  Gov.  Troup  and  the  Federal  authorities  growing 
out  of  the  conflicts  between  the  "old"  and  the  "new" 
treaty,  as  they  were  termed,  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
With  eloquence  unusual  in  legislative  balls  he  sustained 
the  governor  and  maintained  the  rights  of  Georgia.  Hav- 
ing become  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1826, 
he  frequently  made  public  addresses  upon  temperance.  Sun- 
day schools,  and  Bible  societies  while  on  the  circuit,  and 
even  in  his  speeches  before  juries  and  judges  he  never 
omitted  a  proper  occasion  for  illustrating  and  enforcing 
great  moral  truths.  His  career  as  a  lawyer  and  orator 
from  1820  to  1843  was  never  equalled  by  that  of  any  other 
Georgian.  His  health  now  failing,  he  went  to  Europe,  and 
returned  in  1845,  greatly  improved,  and  without  his  solici- 
tation or  knowledge  was  elected  chief-justice  of  the  State 
supreme  court,  which  then  for  the  first  time  organized.  The 


term  of  office  was  six  years,  but  receiving  three  successive 
re-elections  without  opposition,  he  continued  to  hold  this 
position  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
trustee  of  the  State  University,  and  organized  the  Phi- 
Kappa,  a  literary  society  which  is  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion. He  also  founded  the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  connected 
with  the  university.  In  1860  he  was  elected  chancellor  of 
the  university,  but  declined  this  position  from  his  strong 
attachment  to  the  supreme  court,  over  which  he  had  so  long 
presided.  In  personal  appearance  Judge  Lumpkin  was  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  his  race.  His  eye,  brow,  and  his 
entire  facial  features,  with  his  general  physique,  were  all 
of  the  most  striking  and  impressive  character.  No  one 
ever  graced  the  bench  with  greater  dignity.  His  voice  was 
clear,  full,  and  sonorous.  His  decisions,  delivered  orally 
from  the  bench,  were  always  distinct,  methodical,  and  elo- 
quent. I),  at  Athens,  Ga.,  June  4, 1867.  A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

Lumpkin  (WILSON),  brother  of  Joseph  Henry,  b.  in 
Pittsylvania  co.,  Va.,  Jan.  14,  1783.  His  father  moved  to 
Oglethorpe  co.,  Ga.,  soon  after:  when  a  little  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and 
t.'d  several  times:  he  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1S15  to  1817,  and  again  from  1SL'7  to  1S3I  ;  in  1823 
was  a  U.  S.  commissioner  to  mark  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween Georgia  and  Florida;  in  1831  was  elected  governor 
"f  (Jeorgia,  and  re-elected  in  is:;.",;  was  U.  S.  Senator  from 
[>:is  to  IK41,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  State  University.  I),  at  Athens,  Ga.,  Dee.  "S 
1S70.  A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

Lums'den  (MATTHEW),  b.  at  Clora,  Aberdcenshire, 
Scotland,  in  1777  ;  went  to  Calcutta  in  1794  ;  was  employed 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice ;  became  professor 
of  PerMan  ami  Arabic  at  the  College  of  Fort  William 
(1805),  Persian  translator  to  the  Dust.  India  Company, 
superintendent  of  the  Mohammedan  college  at  Calcutta, 
nnd  director  of  the  '/•/-•//<.  lie  published  esteemed  gram- 
mars of  Persian  (1S1U)  and  Arabic  (IS):;),  and  editions  or 
translations  of  several  Oriental  works.  I),  in  London  in 
Mar..  1835. 

Lll'na,  the  Latin  name  for  the  moon,  and  in  the  Roman 
mythology  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Her  worship  is  said 
to  have  been  iiitroiliiccil  in  Koine  in  the  time  of  Homulus, 
but  although  she  had  several  sanctuaries  in  the  city — among 
nfiii M >  a  temple  on  the  Palatim-.  v.  Inch  was  lighted  up  e\  cry 
night — she  was  never  reckoned  among  the  great  deities. 
I  See  SEI.ESE.) 

Lunacy.     See  INSANITY,  by  W.  A.  HAMMHMI.  M.  I). 

I, unit*  <le  (Ai.vAito),  b.  in  Spain  about  1390;  was  edu- 
cated with  the  infant  king.  John  1 1.,  with  whom  ho  escaped 
from  the  custody  of  the  infante  of  Aragon  in  1  II ^  ;  beaded 
a  successful  revolution  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  : 
was  made  constable  of  Castile  1423:  received  ample  en- 
dowments, and  I'eeame  the  favorite  minister  of  the  king: 
was  temporarily  driven  from  c,,ml  in  I  ti'r,.  and  again  in 
1439,  by  the  efforts  of  his  enemies;  was  victorious  in  a  war 
against  the  infantes  of  Aragon  III.'.,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  grand-mastership  of  Santiago,  which  he  held  in 
addition  to  the  dukedom  of  Truxiilo  and  the  lordship  of 
sixty  towns  and  fortresses.  Tin'  powerful  favorite  was  at 
last  overthrown  by  means  nf  intrigue,  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed  at  Valladolid  in  June,  I  I.',::.  He  was  a  patron 
of  letters,  and  wrote  poetry  and  plays,  i  See  his  history  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  /,«  I'mnii-n  <lcl  Cundeituble  JJun  Al- 
t'' Luna,  1546.) 

Luna,  de  (PEDUO),  antipope.     See  BENEIIK  r  XIII. 

l.miahl  o,  cousin  to  Kamchamcha  IV.  and  V.  (their 
mothers  having  been  half-sisters),  was  unanimously  elected 
sovereign  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Jan.  ",  1^73,  by  the 
legislative  assembly,  as  provided  in  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  same  school  with 
his  cousins,  and  had  shown  fair  abilities,  but  soon  after 
leaving  school  became  dissipated  to  that  degree  that  his 
cousins  could  not  place  him  in  offices  of  trust  and  honor; 
and  hence  he  came  to  the  throne  comparatively  ignorant 
of  business  and  political  affairs.  But  for  his  unfortunate 
habits,  his  predecessor,  Kamehameha  V.,  would  have  ap- 
pointed and  proclaimed  him  as  his  successor,  because  he 
was  his  nearest  male  relation  of  suitable  rank.  Ho  was 
line-looking,  kind-hearted,  and  anxious  to  be  popular.  In 
political  affairs  ho  was  timid  and  vacillating,  and  in  all 
business  matters  disposed  to  procrastinate.  His  tendencies 
were  to  great  liberality  in  government — greater  than  the 
intelligence  and  general  condition  of  his  people  fitted  them 
for.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  his  administration 
his  health  failed,  and  he  became  indisposed  to  give  much 
attention  to  important  business.  Ho  was  popular  with  his 
.  and  desired  to  be  a  kind  and  paternal  king.  D. 
Feb.  3,  1874,  at  the  age  of  39  years,  without  an  heir  and 
without  appointing  a  successor.  CHARLES  H.  BISHOP. 
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Lunar  Caustic.     Sec  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 

Lunar  Cycle.     See  CALENDAR,  by  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Lund)  city  of  Sweden,  province  of  Gothland,  hns  a  fine 
cathedral  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  a  university  attended 
by  about  500  students.  l'u]>.  S412. 

Luii'dy  (BENJAMIN),  b.  in  Hardwich,  Suffolk  CO.,  N.  J., 
Jan.  4,  1789.  Ifis  parents,  as  also  their  ancestors,  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  came  originally 
from  England  and  Wales.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
in  early  childhood,  but  his  father  two  years  afterward  mar- 
ried again.  A  limited  period  was  allowed  for  his  scho- 
lastic education,  which  comprised  only  reading,  writing, 
and  a  smattering  of  arithmetic  ;  but  he  had  an  unquench- 
able thirst  for  knowledge,  which  stimulated  him  to  the 
acquisition  of  every  kind  of  intelligence  that  might  prove 
useful  to  himself  or  serviceable  to  others.  He  served  an 
apprenticeship  at  the  saddler's  trade  in  Wheeling,  Va., 
then  a  thoroughfare  for  the  traffickers  in  human  flesh  ;  and 
it  was  the  frequent  spectacle  of  slave-cofflcs  driven  through 
the  place  that  impelled  him  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the 
work  of  abolishing  chattel  slavery  throughout  the  land. 
After  his  marriage  at  Mount  Pleasant,  0.,  to  Esther,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Lewis,  he  settled  in  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  0.,  where  he  pursued  his  trade  as  a  saddler  for  a  little 
more  than  four  years,  accumulating  a  competency  for  his 
growing  family  (ultimately  numbering  five  children),  and 
with  bright  pecuniary  prospects.  But  the  wrongs  of  the 
hapless  bondmen  at  the  South  continued  to  destroy  his 
peace  of  mind,  and  powerfully  impressed  upon  him  the 
duty  of  consecrating  his  powers  more  directly  for  their 
deliverance.  He  accordingly  formed,  with  the  assistance 
of  five  others,  a  "  Union  Humane  Society,"  which  in  a  few 
months  enrolled  nearly  500  members.  This  was  followed 
by  an  appeal  from  his  pen  to  the  philanthropists  of  the 
U.  S.  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  recommending  the  forma- 
tion of  kindred  societies  for  mutual  conference  and  action; 
and  it  elicited  a  favorable  response  in  various  quarters. 
Soon  afterward  he  became  a  contributor  of  original  and 
selected  anti-slavery  articles  to  a  paper  published  at  Mount 
Pleasant  entitled  The  Philanthropist.  In  the  fall  of  1819 
he  took  his  entire  business-stock  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  that  by 
its  sale  he  might  give  himself  to  the  humane  cause  which 
he  had  so  disinterestedly  espoused,  but  he  lost  by  the-  ven- 
ture nearly  all  the  property  he  had  accumulated.  It  was 
at  that  time  that  the  famous  "  Missouri  question  "  was  agi- 
tating the  nation,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  an  exposi- 
tion, in  the  newspapers  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  of  the 
evils  of  slavery,  in  order  to  avert  the  impending  calamity. 
Returning  to  St.  Clairsville,  he  removed  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
and  there  commenced  a  monthly  publication,  The  (J-iiin-i 
of  Universal  Emancipation  (Jan.,  1821),  then  the  only  anti- 
slavery  periodical  in  the  country.  It  was  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  and  thence  (in  1824)  to 
Baltimore,  Md.,  assuming  a  weekly  form.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1825,  Mr.  Lundy  visited  Hayti  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  the  Haytian  government  for  the  settlement  of 
such  manumitted  slaves  as  might  be  sent  thither.  In  1828 
he  made  a  pedestrian  tour  to  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,  partly  to  increase  his  subscription-list,  and  espe- 
cially by  lecturing  to  awaken  an  interest  in  behalf  of  the 
oppressed.  In  the  winter  of  1828-29  he  was  brutally  as- 
saulted and  nearly  killed  in  Baltimore  by  one  Austin 
Woolfolk,  a  notorious  slave-dealer,  for  an  editorial  reproof 
of  his  conduct.  In  the  spring  of  1829  he  went  a  second 
time  to  Hayti,  taking  with  him  a  number  of  slaves  eman- 
cipated for  that  purpose.  On  his  return  he  invited  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison  to  act  in  a  joint-editorship  of  the 
(jennia,  but  the  ensuing  spring  the  latter  was  incarcerated 
in  the  city  jail  for  denouncing  the  domestic  slave-trade 
and  its  abettors ;  and  as  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
continue  the  weekly  issue  of  the  paper,  the  connection 
was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Lundy  restored  the  Genius  to  its 
monthly  form,  making  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  nominal 
place  of  its  publication,  but  printing  it  as  opportunity 
presented  in  divers  places  while  travelling.  The  next 
winter  he  visited  the  Wilberforce  colony  of  fugitive  slaves 
in  Canada,  and  then  went  to  Texas  to  provide  a  similar 
as\lum  under  the  Mexican  flag,  renewing  his  visit  in 
is:;:;:  but  he  was  baffled  by  the  events  that  led  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  In  1836  he  started  a  weekly  anti- 
slavery  journal  in  Philadelphia  entitled  The  National  En- 
quirer. In  1837  he  relinquished  the  charge  of  the  En- 
quirer,  intending  to  go  West;  but  previous  to  his  leaving 
Philadelphia  all  his  papers,  books,  clothes,  etc.,  deposited 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Pennsylvania  Hall,  were  destroyed 
by  the  burning  of  that  building — an  act  of  pro-slavery 
incendiarism.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  the  next 
morning,  he  said:  "Well!  my  papers,  books,  clothes, 
everything  of  value  except  my  journal  in  Mexico,  etc.,  are 
all,  all  gone — a  total  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  universal 


emancipation.  They  have  not  yet  got  my  conscience,  they 
have  not  taken  my  heart;  and  until  they  rob  me  of  these 
they  cannot  prevent  mo  from  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
suffering  slave. 

The  tyrant  may  hold  the  body  bound, 
But  knows  not  what  a  range  the  spirit  takes.'  • 
T  am  not.  disheartened,  though  everything  of  earthly  value 
in  the  shape  of  property  is  lost.  Let  us  persevere  in  the 
good  cause.  We  shall  assuredly  triumph  yet."  In  the 
winter  of  1838-39  ho  removed  to  Lowell,  La  Salic  Co.,  HI., 
intending  to  publish  the  (itniuv  in  that  locality,  but  on  the 
22d  of  the  ensuing  October  his  versatile  and  eventful  life 
was  suddenly  terminated  by  death.  The  world  was  thus 
deprived  of  one  of  its  most  intrepid,  devoted,  self-sacri- 
ficing philanthropists,  who  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  negro  emancipation 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  truest  sense  he  re- 
membered those  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them,  and  was 
ready  at  all  times  to  run  any  risk  for  their  liberation; 
yet  he  strongly  discountenanced  every  insurrectionary  at- 
tempt on  their  part,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  peace 
principles  as  a  Quaker,  but  with  reference  to  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  would  inevitably  follow.  Alluding  to 
the  Nat  Turner  outbreak  in  Southampton  Co.,  Va.,  he 
wrote :  "  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  our  hopes,  nothing 
better  calculated  to  retard  our  philanthropic  operations, 
than  such  frenzied  proceedings.  We  have  stated,  over 
and  over,  that  the  work  of  emancipation  must  be  conduct- 
ed in  this  country  entirely  on  moral,  pacific  principles.  In 
this  way  it  can  be  effected,  and  in  no  other." 

His  moral  courage  and  persistence  rose  with  the  perils 
which  encompassed  him.  When  threatened  with  an  in- 
dictment by  a  Washington  grand  jury,  he  wrote:  "I 
shall  not  slacken  my  exertions  for  the  moral  and  political 
salvation  of  my  country,  and  the  freedom  and  safety  of 
every  class  of  its  inhabitants,  while  the  vital  spark  shall 
animate  this  bosom  :  and  if  I  must  submit  even  to  martyr- 
dom in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice,  it  will  be  some 
consolation  to  lay  down  my  life  beside  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington. The  thoughtless  creatures  who  call  me  a  fanatic 
I  despise — the  tyrants  who  persecute  me  I  scorn  and  de- 
test. To  the  people  I  look  for  protection,  for  the  cause  I 
advocate  is  theirs.  ...  If  they  are,  notwithstanding,  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  me  on  the  altar  of  prejudice,  ignorance,  and 
tyranny  under  the  shining  rays  of  their  Christian  profes- 
sion and  beneath  the  gilded  dome  of  their  republican  ed- 
ifice, they  may  prepare  the  pile  and  the  fagots.  I  shall  be 
ready  for  them." 

Benjamin  Lundy  was  as  modest  concerning  what  he  had 
been  called  to  endure  and  the  arduous  labors  he  had  per- 
formed for  the  slave's  sake  as  he  was  dauntless  in  confront- 
ing whatever  dangers  might  lie  in  his  pathway.  But  it 
sometimes  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  reformer  to  say  with  an 
apostle,  "  If  I  have  boasted  anything,  I  am  not  ashamed  : 
but  as  we  spoke  all  things  to  you  in  truth,  even  so  our 
boasting  is  found  a  truth."  So  on  one  occasion  this  unas- 
suming philanthropist  alluded  to  himself  as  follows:  "I 
do  not  wish  to  speak  boastingly  of  what  I  have  done,  or 
essayed  to  do,  in  advocating  the  question  of  African  eman- 
cipation, and  I  detest  the  idea  of  making  a  cringing  ap- 
peal to  the  public  for  aid  in  my  undertakings.  I  am  will- 
ing to  work,  and  can  support  myself  and  family  by  my 
own  labors.  But  after  a  ten  years'  struggle  to  promote  the 
cause  to  the  best  of  my  humble  abilities  and  in  every  pos- 
sible manner,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inform  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  this  publication  (  The  (fenins  of  Univenal 
Emancipation)  that  I  have  (within  the  period  above  men- 
tioned) sacrificed  several  thousand  dollars  of  my  own  hard 
earnings ;  have  travelled  upward  of  5000  miles  on  foot, 
and  more  than  20,000  in  other  ways ;  have  visited  nine- 
teen States  of  this  Union  and  held  more  than  200  public 
meetings  with  the  view  of  making  known  our  object;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  have  performed  two  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies,  by  Which  means  the  liberation  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  slaves  has  been  effected,  and  I  hope  the 
way  paved  for  the  enlargement  of  many  more.  What 
effect  this  work  has  had  in  turning  public  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  it  would  not  become  me  to 
say.  .  .  .  But  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  something  of  this 
kind  is  greatly  needed,  and  may  be  instrumental  in  doing 
much  good ;  and,  viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  I  shall 
persevere  in  my  efforts  while  the  means  of  doing  it  are 
afforded,  or  until  more  efficient  advocates  of  the  cause 
shall  make  themselves  known.  I  will  neither  be  cajoled 
by  the  smiles  nor  awed  by  the  frowns  of  any  to  a  dere- 
liction of  principle  or  an  abandonment  of  the  cause.  My 
humble  exertions  shall  be  directed  to  the  one  great  end ; 
my  whole  self  shall  be  devoted  to  the  holy  work  ;  my  march 
shall  be  steadily  onward  ;  nor  shall  persecution  from  '  the 
powers  that  be,'  or  that  may  be,  turn  me  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left."  This  extract  will  suffice  to  reveal  the 
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whole  man  in  his  quenchless  zeal,  his  sublime  courage,  his 
unfaltering  determination,  his  martyr  spirit ;  but  it  utterly 
fails  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  far-reaching  influence  he  ex- 
erted in  the  tremendous  and  long-protracted  struggle  to 
"  break  every  yoke  and  let  tin;  oppressed  go  free."  To 
him  belohgs,  primarily,  the  credit  of  setting  in  motion  all 
the  instrumentalities  subsequently  brought  into  use  to  this 
beneficent  end,  whether  of  a  religious,  moral,  or  political 
nature.  Ten  weary  years  he  stood  conspicuously  alone  in 
his  persistent  endeavors  to  "create  a  soul  under  the  ribs 
of  death."  and  arouse  tho  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  guilt; 
ridiculed  and  scorned  as  a  fanatic  ;  subjected  to  priva- 
tions and  hardships;  in  perils  in  the  city,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  the  sea,  among  false  brethren,  and  by  his  own 
countrymen  ;  maintaining  his  post  against  fearful  odds  on 
slavehblding  soil;  and  deriving  strength  and  comfort 
mainly  from  a  good  conscience  and  an  unshaken  faith  in 
an  overruling  Power.  He  lived  to  witness  a  mighty 
change  in  public  sentiment,  but  died  in  the  midst  of  the 
conflict,  true  and  fearless  to  the  end. 

WM.  LLOYD  GARRISON. 

Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of.  About  noon  of  July 
25,  1814,  intelligence  reached  Gen.  Brown,  commanding 
the  American  forces  then  encamped  at  Chippewa,  that  tho 
British  general,  Drummond,  had  reached  Fort  George-  the 
night  previous  with  reinforcements,  and  that  a  movement 
was  being  undertaken  against  our  depot  of  supplies  at 
Fort  Schlosser.  In  order  to  divert  the  enemy  from  his 
urpose,  Gen.  Scott,  with  his  brigade  and  Towson's  artil-  j 
.cry,  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  the  enemy's  posts  at 
Queenstowu.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Soott  had  ad- 
vanced some  two  miles  when  he  observed  a  small  party  of 
the  enemy,  which,  however,  retired  on  his  approach.  Con- 
tinuing his  advance.  Seott  learned  that  in  rear  of  a  narrow  : 
belt  of  woods  which  faced  him  the  enemy,  under  (Jen. 
Rial,  were  posted  in  strong  force  upon  an  eminence  near 
Lundy's  lain',  supported  by  a  battery  of  nine  guns.  - 
ing  back  information  to  this  effect  to  head-quarters,  and 
detaching  Maj.  Jegup  with  the  2;">th  regiment  to  operate 
on  the  left  Hank  of  the  enemy.  Scott  advanced  through  the 
woods;  a  severe  struggle,  lasting  upwards  of  an  hour,  en- 
suing, in  which  both  sides  suffered  considerably.  Mean- 
time, Jesup  had  discovered  an  unoccupied  rond.  by  which 
he  advanced  to  a  position  from  which  he  turned  the  left 
of  the  enemy's  line,  capturing  some  prisoner-,  and.  con- 
tinuing to  occupy  the  road,  Gen.  Rial  and  his  staff  were 
soon  added  to  his  list  of  captives.  Continuing  to  move 
cautiously  in  the  increasing  darkness,  he  succeeded  in 
placing  himself  on  tho  right,  ot  Kipley's  brigade,  which, 
with  lliiidinan's  artillery  and  Porter's  volunteers,  had 
now  arrived,  with  Gen.  Brown  in  command  in  person. 
Drumraond  had  also  arrived  with  reinforcements  to  the 
enemy,  who  still  maintained  a  galling  lire  upon  - 
brigade.  It  was  finally  determined  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  his  strong  position  if  possible,  and  an  assault  was 
ordered,  which,  led  by  the  21st  regiment,  supported  by  tho 
23d,  drove  the  British  from  their  guns,  which  were  now 
turned  against  them,  and  the  hill  occupied  in  force  and 
held  against  three  desperate  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  re- 
gain their  lost  pieces  and  ground.  The  struggle  was 
finally  terminated  at  midnight  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British,  their  leader.  (Jen.  Itrtimmoiid,  being  wounded. 
During  these  desperate  charges  Gens.  Brown  and  Scott  had 
both  i  an  1  the  command  de 

upon  Gen.  Riplcy,  who  at  once  withdrew  tho  army  to  its 
old  encampment  on  tho  Chippewa.  But  the  Americans 
were  forced  to  abandon  the  trophies  of  their  valor  for  lack 
of  means  of  transportation  and  thus  tho  dearly-captured 
cannon  were  soon  again  in  possession  of  tho  British.  The 
battle  is  also  known  as  that  of  Bridgewater  and  of  Nia- 
gara. 

Lune  [Lat.  /ima],  in  spherical  geometry,  the  portion  of 
a  spherical  surface  included  between  two  great  semicircles. 
The  two  semicircles  are  the  sides  of  the  lune,  and  the  angle 
of  tho  lune  is  the  angle  between  the  planes  of  its  sides. 
This  angle  may  have  any  value  between  0°  and  36U°.  In 
plane  geometry  a  lune  is  the  portion  of  a  plane  included 
between  the  arcs  of  two  circles 
that  intersect.  The  lune  of 
Hippocrates  is  famous  as  being 
the  firstcurvilincar  space  whose 
area  was  exactly  determined. 
The  construction  of  the  lune  of 
Hippocrates  is  as  follows :  On 
a  line  AB  as  a  diameter  de-  A  Cf 

scribe  a  semicircle  ADB,  and 

in  it  inscribe  a  right  angle  ADB;  then  on  the  sides  AD 
and  DB  as  diameters  describe  the  semicircles  AGD  and 
DHB.  The  two  figures  AGFD  and  D1IBE  are  Junes, 
and  the  sum  of  their  areas  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
triangle  ADB.  For  the  areas  of  any  two  semicircles  are 


to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  and  from 
the  right-angled  triangle  ADB  we  have  AH2  =  AD2+  DB2; 
hence,  the  sum  of  the  semicircles  on  AD  and  DB  is  equal 
to  the  semicircle  on  AB;  diminishing  both  members  of 
this  equality  by  the  sum  of  tho  segments  AFD  and  DEB, 
we  have  the  sum  of  the  lunes  equal  to  the  triangle.  If  we 
make  AD  =  DB,  the  luncs  will  be  equal  to  each  other,  and 
the  triangle  will  be  equal  to  half  the  square  on  either. 

W.  G.  PECK. 

I  ,ii  n  rhn  i  IT.  town  of  Prussia,  Hanover,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ilmcnau,  an  old  town,  surrounded  with  walls  and 
containing  many  characteristic  old  buildings,  was  once  an 
important  member  of  the  Hanscatic  League,  and  has  still 
a  considerable  trade;  300,000  cwts.  of  salt  are  yearly  man- 
ufactured from  its  salt-springs.  Gypsum  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  ].r>,li!H. 

Lunel'j  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Herault, 
on  the  Vidourle,  has  a  brisk  trade  in  muscatel  wino  and 
raisins,  and  large  distilleries.  Pop.  G7:>7. 

Lu'nenburg,  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  bounded  on  the 
8.  E.  by  tho  Atlantic.  Its  coast-line  is  broken  by  deep 
bays  and  sheltered  by  islands.  Cap.  Lunenburg.  Pop. 
23,834. 

Luncnburg*  a  thriving  seaport,  cap.  of  Lunenburg 
CO.,  N.  S.,  handsomely  situated  on  Lunenburg  Bay.  I. at. 
of  lighthouse,  44°  20'  N.,  Ion.  (14°  7'  W.  It  was  settled  by 
Germans  in  1753,  and  many  of  its  inhabitants  arc  of  Ger- 
man stock.  It  exports  fish  and  lumber,  and  has  consider- 
able \VeFt  Inilia  trade.  Its  harlior  is  very  deep,  capacious, 
and  well  sheltered.  Gold  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
about  1500. 

Lunrnbiirg,  county  of  S.Virginia.  Area,  ."SO  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  -N.  by  the  Nottoway  and  S.  by  the 
Mehcrrin  River.  It  is  undulating  ami  generally  produc- 
tive. Tobacco  and  corn  are  the  principal  crops.  Cap. 
Lunenburg  Court-house.  Pop.  10,4u.",. 

Lunenburgy  post-v.  anil  tp.  of  Worcester  Co.,  Mass., 
18  miles  N.  of  Worcester  and  I  miles  E.  of  Fitchburg, 
traversed  by  the  Fitehbiirg  U.  11..  has  a  public  library,  and 
manufactures  of  shoes,  lumber,  etc.  Pop.  1121. 

I.IIIH  nlMirt:.  post  tp.  of  Ks-r\  co.,  Vt.,  on  Connecticut 
River.  •!.">  mihs  N.  K.  of  Montpt  In  T,  has  3  churches,  and 
manufactures  of  li-ather.  lumber,  and  starch.  Pop.  W.L 

I, ii n i'ii lui m  Court-house  (called  also  Lr\vist»n>, 
post-v. ,  cap.  of  Lunenburg  co.,  Ya.,  DO  miles  S.  \V.  of 
Richmond. 

Ln'm'villc,  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Mcurthe.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ve/.cmse  and  the  Mcurthc, 
is  one  of  tho  largest  cavalry  station-  ot  France  ;  the  former 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  has  been  transformed  into 
cavalrv  barracks.  It  is  historically  notable  from  the  Peace 
of  Lunovillc  (  l-'eb.  8,  1801),  by  which  the  Rhine  became 
the  frontier  of  France.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  brandy,  and  hemp.  1'op.  l.'i,. '>-'*. 

Lnngri'o  fane,  rui/nrinn  or  Luni/rium},  town  of  South- 
ern Italv,  province  of  Cosoiua.  beautifully  and  health- 
fully situated  "ii  a  mountain-slope  in  a  very  fertile  dis- 
trict, with  a  salt-mine  in  its  neighborhood.  Pop.  in  1*72, 

572I. 

Lungs  [Ang.-Sax.  limy],  the  organs  by  which,  in  air- 
,  breathing  vertebrate  animals,  the  blood  is  aerated  and  cer- 
tain gaseous  impurities  are  removed  from  it.  In  the  In- 
vertebrata  and  fishes  and  the  larvw  of  Itatrachia  the  lungs 
are  functionally  represented  by  GII.I.S  (which  sec)  and  by 
other  analogous  organs.  In  many  fishes  there  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  gills  a  ".swim-bladder,"  which  structurally  rep- 
resents the  lungs,  and  which,  in  a  few  species,  appears  to 
share  in  the  function  of  the  true  respiratory  organs.  In  the 
pcrcmiihranchiatc  batrarhians  we  find  both  gills  and  lungs. 
The  true  reptiles  all  have  sacculated  lungs,  and  many  of 
them  breathe  by  gulping  down  a  large  quantity  of  air  by 
a  kind  of  swallowing  process  not  much  like  the  breathing 
of  mammals.  The  left  lung  of  serpents  is  cither  wanting 
or  very  rudimentary.  In  birds  the  respiratory  function 
appears  to  be  shared  by  the  lining  membranes  of  the  ex- 
tensive air-chambers  in  the  bones,  etc.  The  lungs  of  all 
the  Mammalia  arc  in  plan  much  like  those  of  man.  The 
human  lungs  (piilmuHts,  pnfiiiii<>iirn)  arc  two,  one  being 
placed  in  each  of  the  lateral  cavities  of  the  thorax,  and 
they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  mediastinum 
and  its  contents.  The  apex  of  each  lung  extends  above  the 
first  rib.  The  right  lung  is  larger,  broader,  and  shorter 
than  the  left.  It  has  three  lobes — the  left  but  two.  The 
blood-vessels,  air-tubes  (bronchi),  nerves,  lymphatics,  etc. 
enter  each  lung  at  a  point  called  the  hi/tim  :  and  these 
structures,  with  the  connective  tissue,  constitute  what  is 
called  the  root  of  the  lung,  a  part  of  the  mediastinum.  The 
lungs  are  of  light,  spongy  texture.  The  outer  covering  is 
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a  reflection  of  the  pleura,  and  is  a  serous  membrane.  The 
inner  membrane  of  the  air-passages  and  cells  is  embryo- 
logically  derived  from  the  alimentary  canal,  and  henee  is 
a  «MMMM  membrane.  The  substance  of  the  lungs  is  com- 
posed of  a  parenchyma  consisting  of  lobules,  each  contain- 
ing a  branch  of  the  bronchial  tube  and  a  cluster  of  air- 
vesicles  or  ulreoll.  The  function  and  minute  structure  of 
the  lungs  are  further  illustrated  in  the  article  RESPIRA- 
TION (which  see). 

Lung'wort  (l'ulm<mari«,  nffii'imilin},  a  perennial  herb 
of  the  borage  family,  found  chiefly  in  Europe.  It  derives 
its  namo  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  the  spotted  leaves 
to  diseased  lung?,  for  which  reason,  upon  the  doctrine  of 
signatures,  they  were  formerly  employed  as  a  remedy  in 
pulmonary  diseases.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens,  has  a 
creeping  root  and  rose-colored  flowers  changing  to  blue. 

Lunt  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  31, 180.'! ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1824;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  his  native  town.  He  was  several 
times  elected  to  both  branches  of  the  State  legislature,  and 
was  from  184U  to  1853  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Massa- 
chusetts. He  published  a  small  volume  of  poems  in  1839, 
ami  other  volumes  in  1843,  1851,  and  1854.  In  1857  he 
became  editor  of  the  Boston  Journal,  a  Democratic  paper, 
which  he  directed  for  several  years.  Besides  two  novels, 
he  has  written  Three  Eras  of  New  Eiiyland  (1857).  Radi- 
calism in  Religion,  Pbilotophy,  ami  Social  Life  (1858),  and 
Origin  of  the'iate  War  (1866). 

Lunt  (WILLIAM  PARSONS),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Apr.  21,  1805;  was  educated  iu  Boston;  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1823;  taught  school  for  a  year  at 
Plymouth;  studied  law  a  short  time  in  Boston;  entered 
Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1825 ;  was  ordained  in  1828 
pastor  of  the  Second  Congregational  Unitarian  society  of 
New  York ;  became  associate  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church 
in  Quincy,  Mass.,  in  1835,  and  there  remained  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  a  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  at  Akabah,  on 
the  Ked  Sea,  Mar.  20,  1857.  Dr.  Lunt  was  author  of  bio- 
graphical and  historical  discourses,  pamphlet  sermons,  re- 
views, and  articles  in  various  periodicals,  hymns,  poems, 
and  odes  for  public  occasions.  He  compiled  a  book  of 
hymns,  The  Christian  Psalter.  A  small  volume  of  his 
writings,  entitled  Gleanings,  has  been  edited  by  his  daugh- 
ter and  published  by  his  son.  Dr.  Lunt  was  much  esteemed 
as  a  writer  and  preacher.  0.  B.  FHOTHINGHAM. 

Luperca'lia  [Lat.],  a  great  festival  anciently  held  in 
Koine  and  other  Italian  towns  on  the  loth  of  February, 
in  honor  of  the  god  Lupercus.  At  Rome  the  Lupercalia 
were  celebrated  at  a  place  called  the  Lupercal.  The  original 
design  was  to  propitiate  the  god  and  secure  fertility  to  the 
flocks  and  fields.  The  festivities  bad  an  indecent,  rude,  and 
savage  character. 

Lii'piiu;  [Lat.  lupiniu,  from  lupus,  a  "wolf";  Ger. 
Wolfsbohne,  "  wolf-bean "],  a  name  given  to  the  herbs 
and  shrubs  constituting  the  large  genus  Lupinus  of  the 
order  Leguminosae.  The  U.  S.  have  very  numerous  species, 
chiefly  found  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  species 
are  mostly  prized  in  cultivation  for  their  handsome  papil- 
ionaceous flowers.  Many  of  the  Old-World  species  are 
cultivated  as  forage-plants,  and  their  seeds  are  used  as  food 
for  man.  The  cultivation  of  the  lupine  iu  Portugal  (Lu- 
piiiui  albus)  has  proved  a  national  blessing,  and  regenerated 
great  tracts  of  worn-out  land.  It  is  fed  to  cattle,  and  also 
ploughed  into  the  ground  as  a  fertilizer. 

l.npnli  in',  or  l.ii  pii  hlc  .     See  HOPS. 

Lu'pus  [Lat.  "  wolf"],  a  disease  of  the  human  subject, 
most  commonly  attacking  the  face,  and  beginning  in  nod- 
ules in  the  skin.  Sometimes  this  disease  is  observed  in 
syphilitic  or  scrofulous  patients,  but  in  many  cases  no  pre- 
disposing diathesis  can  be  found.  It  usually  attacks  the 
young  after  puberty,  and  is  rare  after  the  ago  of  forty.  It 
is  roughly  divided  into  lupus  exedens,  or  devouring  lupus, 
and  litpus  non  exedeni,  in  which  there  is  no  ulceration  ;  but 
in  this  last  form  there  are  sometimes  neoplastic  growths  in 
the  integument,  which  degenerate  and  shrink  away,  horri- 
bly distorting  the  face.  There  are  many  minor  varieties 
known  to  the  surgeon.  True  lupus,  if  neglected,  becomes 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  of  diseases,  destroying  the  tissues 
as  completely,  and  often  far  more  rapidly,  than  cancer. 
Happily,  it  is  commonly  a  much  less  painful  disease,  and 
it  is  so  far  local  that  if  thoroughly  destroyed  by  caustics 
there  is  room  for  hope  of  permanent  recovery.  If  the  dis- 
ease should  return,  the  application  of  the  caustic  must  be 
repeated.  Cod-liver  oil,  iodine  applications,  and  general 
tonics  are  often  useful. 

Lu'ra,  tp.  of  Blue  Earth  eo.,  Minn.     Pop.  433. 
Lura,  tp.  of  Faribault  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  621. 
Luray',  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  66. 


l.uray,  a  v.  of  Union  tp.,  Licking  co.,  0.,  2  miles  W. 
of  Hebron.  Pop.  55. 

Luray,  post-v.  nnd  tp.,  cap.  of  Page  co.,  Va.,  in  a  rich 
and  picturesque  valley  l.'iO  miles  N.  W.  of  Richmond  and 
15  miles  E.  of  New  Market.  It  has  1  female  seminary,  1 
male  academy,  a  newspaper,  and  a  number  of  stores,  shops, 
etc.  Pop.  of  tp.  2144.  EDITOR  "PAGE  COURIER." 

Lurch'er  [Welsh,  llercli.  "  lurking  "],  a  variety  of  dog, 
chiefly  bred  in  Europe  for  the  service  of  poachers.  It  is 
strongly  marked  with  greyhound  characters,  but  has  far 
greater  sagacity  and  far  better  scent  than  any  greyhound, 
and  is  distinguished  by  great  fidelity.  It  is  very  swift, 
and  is  voiceless  when  coursing. 

Lur'gan,  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Armagh,  is  a  neatly 
built  town,  with  extensive  manufactures  of  linens,  muslins, 
and  damasks.  Pop.  7760. 

Lurgan,  tp.  of  Franklin  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  1326. 

Lur'ky,  tp.  of  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1167. 

Lu'satia  [Ger.  Lnntitz ;  Fr.  Lusace],  an  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  Germany,  bounded  by  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Silesia.  Originally  it  formed  two  independ- 
ent margraviates,  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  which  in 
1635  came  into  the  possession  of  Saxony,  but  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815  the  greatest  part  of  the  territory 
was  transferred  to  Prussia,  Saxony  retaining  only  the  por- 
tion which  forms  the  present  circle  of  Bautzen. 

Lush'ington  (STEPHEN),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  16,  1782;  was  second  son  of  Sir  Stephen 
Lushington,  Bart.;  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford ;  called 
to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1806  ;  admitted  advocate 
at  Doctors'  Commons  in  1808;  appointed  judge  of  the 
consistory  court  in  1828,  and  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty 
in  1838.  He  sat  in  Parliament  many  years  between  1807 
and  1841,  in  the  liberal  interest;  was  counsel  for  Queen 
Caroline  in  1820,  and  legal  adviser  of  Lady  Byron  on  the 
occasion  of  her  separation  from  her  husband  the  poet.  He 
retired  from  the  bench  in  1867,  and  d.  Jan.  2,  1873.  He 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  relative,  Stephen  Rumbold 
Lushington,  D.  C.  L.,  governor  of  Madras,  b.  1775,  d.  Aug. 
5,  1868. 

Lusita'nia,  the  name  of  the  south-westernmost  of  the 
three  provinces  into  which  the  Iberian  peninsula  was 
divided  by  the  Romans,  comprising  the  present  Portugal 
S.  of  the  Douro  and  large  parts  of  the  adjacent  provinces 
of  Spain.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Lusitani,  who 
dwelt  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  and  were  a  fierce, 
turbulent,  and  warlike  people.  The  most  remarkable  of 
its  cities  were  Olisipo,  the  modern  Lisbon,  and  Emerita 
Augusta,  the  modern  Merida. 

Lustra'tion  [Lat.  Ivitratia],  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
more  especially  in  ancient  Rome,  a  ceremonial  purification 
by  water,  fire,  or  the  blood  of  sacrificial  victims.  Among 
the  Romans  and  Italians,  towns,  cities,  fields,  flocks,  armies, 
navies,  temples,  altars,  private  persons,  and  even  the  whole 
people,  were  the  frequent  subjects  of  lustration.  The  peo- 
ple underwent  a  great  lustration  at  the  end  of  every  lustrum, 
when  the  censor  laid  down  his  office  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
There  wero  yearly  lustrations  in  February  and  April. 
Every  army  underwent  lustration  before  a  battle.  The 
fields  were  lustrated  after  sowing,  and  again  before  reap- 
ing. The  sheep  were  lustrated  in  April  at  the  Palilia,  and 
the  whole  city  and  people  also  were  purified  at  the  same 
time.  Special  lustrations  also  followed  every  great  public 
calamity. 

Lus'tre  [Lat.  lucere,  "to  be  light"].  The  property  of 
reflecting  light,  as  displayed  by  minerals,  is  described  by 
mineralogists,  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  re- 
flected, under  the  head  of  kinds  of  lustre,  and  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  light  reflected  or  the  degrees  of  lustre. 
Six  kinds  of  lustre  are  recognized  by  mineralogists :  me- 
tallic (e.  g.  steel),  vitreous  or  glassy  (quartz),  pearly  (talc), 
silky  (asbestos),  resinous  (amber),  and  adamantine  (dia- 
mond). The  degrees  are  four :  splendent,  if  a  perfect  im- 
age is  given;  shining,  if  the  image  is  indistinct;  glisten- 
ing, when  there  is  a  general  reflection  of  light,  but  insuffi- 
cient to  give  an  image;  glimmering,  when  the  reflection 
appears  to  be  limited  to  points  on  the  surface. 

EDWARD  C.  II.  DAY. 

Liis'triini,  a  religious  ceremony  for  the  purification 
of  the  whole  people  of  ancient  Rome,  performed  upon 
the  Campus  Martius  once  every  five  years  by  one  of 
the  censors.  Hence  the  period  of  five  years  is  often  called 
a  lustrum.  The  lustrum  took  place  after  the  general  cen- 
sus. In  Vespasian's  time  the  last  lustrum  was  performed 
in  74  A.  D. 

Lute  [It.  Itutn,  from  Arab,  a  lad],  an  ancient  instrument 
consisting  of  a  table,  a  body,  a  neck  (for  fingering)  with 
frets,  a  head  with  screws  for  tuning,  and  a  bridge  on  which 
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LUTES— LUTHER. 


ran  the  strings,  from  six  to  twenty-four  in  number.  The 
frets  were  touched  with  the  left  hand,  the  strings  with  the 
right.  It  was  long  a  favorite  instrument  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  Europe. 

Lutes   [Lat.   Into,  to  "daub;"  httvm,   "clay"].     This  j 
term  applies  to  a  class  of  compositions  used  for  two  pur-  j 
poses — the  one  being  the  milking  gas-tight  or  vapor-tight  ! 
joints  in  opparatus  used  for  holding  or  conveying  gases  or  i 
vapor?,  as  in  processes  of  distillation  ;  and  the  other  the 
coating  externally  of  fragile  vessels  that  arc  to  be  exposed  ; 
to  high  heats.     For  the  first  use  modern  chemists  are  en-  , 
abled  to   substitute   almost  altogether  tubes,  bands,  and 
sheets  of  india-rubber,  so  that  luting  compositions  arc  sel- 
dom used.     There  is  one  highly  important  case,  however,  ; 
in  the  arts  in  which  they  are  still  employed.     This  is  for  j 
the  lids  of  gas-retorts,  f  See  GAS-LIGHTING.)     In  the  labor-  , 
atory,  in  cases  in  which  the  heat  to  be  applied  is  below 
400°  or  500°  F.,  lln^ffi  nn-nl  is  much  used  ;   with  water  it 
makes  a  very  plastic  adhesive  mass  ;   with  t/fyrrrine,  instead 
of  water,  this  mass  will  not  dry  and  crack.     If  pressure  is 
to  be  resisted,  the  composition  may  be  applied  in  some  mass 
to  the  joint,  a  hand  of  cotton  cloth  rolled  around  it,  and  the 
whole  then  bound  around  with  twine.     Clay  and  glycerine 
make  a  useful  lute  also.     Great  numbers  of  similar  com- 
positions are  known  in  the  laboratory,  which  would  occupy 
too  much  space.  (Wo  may  refer  to  the  f\  X.  l)in)n>nfuit<i>-if 
of  Wood  ;nnl  llarhe,  pp.  '.tJS  !>-!»,  for  comprehensive  and 
reliable  information  on  this  head.)  II.  Wrurz. 

Llltes'ville,  post-v.  of  Bnllinger  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  St. 

Louis  In>n  Mountain  and  Southern  R.  It.,  \'.\'.\  miles  S.  of 
St.  Louis.  It  has  a  large  stove-factory,  an  iron  furnace,  a 
newspaper,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Iron  is  the  principal 
interest.  Pop.  about  500. 

THOMAS  M.  JOHNSON,  ED.  "  HEUAT.D." 
Lu'ther  (MARTIN),  b.  Nov.  10,  1483,  at  Eisleben,  whence 
his  parents,  a  mining  family  in  humble  circumstances,  re- 
moved shortly  after  to  Mansfeld.  The  father  was  a  man 
with  a  very  warm  heart,  but  of  somewhat  harsh  ideas  :  in 
biid  weather  lie  would  cjirry  the  bny  to  school  in  his  arms, 
but  for  the  least  inadvertency  he  would  whip  him  till  the 
blood  came.  The  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  virtue  and 
loveliness,  and  tin-  education  at  home  early  imbued  the 
soul  of  tin-  l.oy  with  that  veraeity  and  uprightness  which 
in  after  years,  when  stormy  events  gathered  around  him, 
gave  his  character  its  heroic  ea^t,  and  kept  his  mind  sound, 
though  so  many  turbulent  passions  and  gnawing  anxieties 
pa-sed  through  it.  In  1-107  he  went  to  Magdeburg,  and  | 
next  year  to  Eisenach,  in  order  to  frequent  a  Latin  school,  ! 
making  his  way  in  these  plm-e-:  ;is  poor  men's  MMIS  used 
to  do  at  tho<e  times— by  begging  his  meals  in  rich  people's 
boOMS,  am!  earning  a  little  money  for  lodging  and  clothes 
by  singinir  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  In  l.r>01  he  en-  | 
tcred  the  I'm  versify  of  Erfurt.  His  plan  was  to  studv  law,  ' 
but  first  he  had  to  go  through  a  course  of  literer  hunmni<.>  '•*, 
to  which  also  belonged  scholastic  philosophy  ami  theology,  j 
In  1503  he  graduated  as  a  master  of  arts,  and  next  \  e;ir 
began  (ogive  Itvtun-s  on  the  physics  and  ethics  of  Aristotle. 
Hut  a  \iolent  sickness  which  befell  him.  the  death  of  his  j 
friend  Alexius,  un-l,  more  than  anything  else,  the  incidental 
acquaintance  lie  made  with  the  Bible,  of  which  he  found  an 
unabridged  copy  in  the  library,  threw  his  mind  into  su<-h 
anxieties  concerning  sin  and  punishment  that  on  .Tulv  17, 
1505,  he  retired  to  the  Augustine  convent  of  Erfurt,  and 
became  a  monk.  The  heaviest  penance,  however,  and  the 
severest  asceticism  brought  his  soul  no  comfort,  and  ho 
found  consolation  only  when  another  brother  of  the  order 
called  his  attention  to  what  the  Bible  pays  of  forgiveness 
of  sin  by  God's  grace  through  faith  in  Christ — a  doctrine 
which  was  almost  entirely  forgotten  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Restored  to  peace  with  himself,  he  continued  his 
theological  studies,  reading  the  Rible,  Augustine,  and  the 
Fathers.  Tauler  and  the  mystics,  and  on  May  1',  1507,  re- 
ceived the  consecration  as  priest.  Next  year  f  1508)  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  and  in  1510  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
Ho  was  at  that  time,  as  he  calls  himself,  "a  most  insane 
papist."  Although  he  saw  in  Rome  the  depravity  and 
vices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  he  never  doubted 
either  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  On  Oct.  19,  1512,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  divinity,  and  in  1516  was  appointed  preacher  at  the 
town  church  of  Wittenberg.  In  both  positions,  as  professor  i 
and  preacher,  he  attracted  great  attention  and  made  a  deep  ! 
impression.  Large  audiences  gathered  to  hear  him.  and 
all  felt  that  a  new  spiritual  source  was  opened.  His  words 
had  a  most  wonderful  vitality,  and  his  ideas  soon  became 
visible  in  the  lives  of  his  hearers.  But  as  yet  nobody  sus- 
pected, least  of  all  did  he  himself,  that  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  him  and  the  established  Church  which  one 
day  would  produce  a  most  fatal  rupture.  His  ideas  of  sal- 


vation by  the  grace  of  God  were  not  heretic  by  them- 
selves ;  they  only  became  so  by  a  close  application  of  them 
to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  His  warn- 
ings against  the  abuse  of  "indulgences"  referred  to  the 
frailty  of  the  congregation  rather  than  to  any  fault  of 
the  Church.  The  whole  difference,  as  far  as  it  was  felt, 
seemed  to  be  one  of  talent  only,  or,  in  the  highest,  of 
method.  The  scholastic  philosophy  had  become  dead  and 
empty  to  the  eyes  of  Luther,  and  what  polemics  this  earlier 
part  of  his  life  contains  was  directed  against  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Petrus  Lombardus,  Bonavcntura;  etc..  and  not 
against  the  pope  or  the  Church.  In  1517  the  situation  en- 
tirely changed  when  the  Dominican  friar  John  Tetzcl  ap- 
proached the  Saxon  boundary,  selling  indulgences.  The 
pope.  Leo  X.,  was  much  in  need  of  money  for  the  erection 
of  St.  Peter's  church  in  Rome,  and  emissaries  were  sent  out 
in  the  most  shameless  manner  through  all  Roman  Catholic 
countries  to  gather  it  by  selling  indulgences.  Like  other 
mountebanks,  they  established  their  shops  in  the  market- 
places, and  for  eggs,  butter,  corn,  or  cash  people  bought 
forgiveness,  not  only  for  sins  they  had  committed,  but  also 
for  sins  they  would  like  to  commit.  Against  this  scandal 
Luther  drew  up  his  ninety-five  theses,  the  pith  of  which  is 
that  the  pope  has  no  power  at  all  to  forgive  sin.  and  nailed 
them  (Oct.  31,  1517)  on  the  church-door  in  Wittenberg. 
The  sensation  which  this  proceeding  caused  was  immense. 
Tet/cl  had  to  flee,  and  the  commotion  spread  with  incred- 
ible rapidity  over  all  Germany.  Luther  was  summoned  to 
Rome,  but  refused  to  go.  Cardinal  Cajetan  arrived  in 
Germany  and  demanded  that  he  should  retract,  but  this, 
too,  lie  refused.  Meanwhile,  the  papal  envoy  to  the  Saxon 
court.  Miltitz,  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  be  silent 
about  the  matter  for  the  future,  and  a  reconciliation  seemed 
possible,  when  the  famous  disputation  between  Karlstadt 
and  Eck,  held  in  Leipsic  from  June  27  to  July  16,  1519, 
once  more  drew  Luther  into  the  conflict.  The  pope  sent  a 
bull  of  anathema  against  him  June  15,  1520,  but  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg  burnt 
the  bull  outside  the  Elster  gate;  and  now  followed,  in  the 
same  year, his  t\\  o  celebrated  writings — Addrew  t<t  the  ( '//<•/*- 

ti'in   \<,f,fi  H  of  fr'i  I'tiniii  i/  and  /'i-.-ifii'/iiuii  </>•  ( 'nfttii-ftdtc  fi'il'i/- 

/..nn-n  /•><•/-•*»> — in  which  lie  openly  and  with  great  precision 
•  I'-lined  his  position  both  to  the  Church  and  to  its  doctrines. 
On  Apr.  5,  I,*>1M,  Charles  V.  opened  at  Worms  the  first  diet 
which  he  held  in  Germany,  ami  Luther  was  ordered  to  at- 
tend. All  his  friends  endeavored  to  persuade  him  from 
going,  but  in  spite  of  the  imminent  danger  connected  with 
such  a  step  be  determined  to  obey  tin-  order,  and  on  Apr. 
17  he  appeared  before  the  diet.  The  impression  which  he 
produced  \\ak  most  powerful,  and  it  became  evident  to  his 
adversaries  that  "this  man  must,  jieri.-li  or  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chur.-h  will  be  lost  in  Germany."  In  order  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  violence  of  his  enemies,  a  troop  of 
soldiers  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  took  him  pris- 
oner on  his  return  from  Worms,  and  brought  him  to  the 
castle  of  Warthurg.  where  he  spent  nearly  a  year  (from 
May  4,  1521,  to  Mar.  7,  1522)  in  concealment.  During  his 
re-i  ience  here  he  accomplished  a  work  of  paramount  im- 
portance for  the  success  of  the  Reformation — namely,  tin- 
translation  of  the  Bible,  of  which  the  New  Testament  ap- 
peared in  1522.  But  when  be  hoard  of  the  excitement 
which  reigned  in  Wittenberg,  and  the  disturbances  which 
took  place  there  under  the  leadership  of  Karlstadt.  ho 
immediately  left  his  place  of  safety  and  repaired  thither. 
Karlstadt  was  a  man  of  talent  and  integrity,  but  he  was 
hot  tempered  and  entertained  very  radical  ideas.  1'rnler 
his  hands  the  Reformation  fell  into  extravagances,  and  it 
needed  all  Luther's  patience  and  energy  to  control  the  com- 
motion. He  preached  a  whole  week  daily,  almost  without 
interruption,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  calming  down  the 
excitement.  He  now  developed  a  most  astonishing  prac- 
tical activity,  reorganizing  the  Saxon  Church, laying  out  a 
new  liturgy,  providing  new  books  for  the  schools,  both  for 
the  teacher  and  the  pupils  (the  Great  and  the  Little  Cate- 
chi.-m),  preaching  several  times  each  week,  and  all  the 
while  keeping  up  a  most  extensive  correspondence  both  in 
Latin  and  German  with  the  scholars  and  princes  of  his 
country  about  the  most  important  subjects.  But  in  all 
this  business  he  appears  everywhere  great.  His  views  are 
broad  and  lofty;  his  sympathy  is  quick,  and  still  quicker 
is  his  eye;  in  the  most  delicate  or  entangled  affairs  he 
always  knows  where  to  find  the  right  issue.  No  less  pleas- 
ant is  the  impression  which  his  private  life  makes,  such  as 
it  appears  in  his  Ttible-tafk,  On  June  13,  1525,  he  married 
Catharina  von  Bora,  a  nun,  and  the  marriage  proved 
exceedingly  happy;  they  had  six  children.  He  was  a 
kind  and  careful  husband  and  father,  and  in  every-day 
life  was  a  man  of  humor — a  little  coarse,  perhaps — and 
with  a  taste  for  poetry  and  music;  some  of  his  hymns  arc 
among  the  most  beautiful,  at  once  the  most  sublime  and 
the  most  touching  which  Christianity  has  called  forth. 
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Quito  otherwise  lie  appears  in  his  polemics.  But  the  ex- 
planation of  this  singular  fact  seems  to  be  this:  ho  was 
an  rniinrntly  practical  man,  not  only  in  his  talent  as  a  re- 
former, but  in  the  whole  cast  of  his  mind.  lie  appreciated 
an  iili'ii  only  through  its  reflex  in  reality,  and  only  with  its 
evil  consequences  in  the  real  world  he  understood  how  to  j 
grapple.  The  theoretical  idea  he  was  afraid  of,  and  with 
•t  to  all  religious  views  which  had  no  palpablo,  prac- 
tical bearing  he  occupied  a  most  conservative  position.  He 
d.  at  Eisleben  Fob.  18,  1316,  and  was  buried  in  the  eastle 
church  of  Wittenberg.  CLEMKNS  PKTBIISKX. 

Lutheran  Church  (LUTOERANISM).  I.  Definition  nn*l 
Name. — The  result  of  the  union  of  the  conservative  with 
the  progressive  in  reformation,  as  distinct  from  revolution, 
was  the,  Lutheran  Church,  whose  essential  characteristics 
constitute  Ltith'Tintinm.  Luthcranism  is  the  system  of  faith 
and  life  taught  in  God's  word  and  confessed  in  the  Augsburg 
Confession  and  in  the  creeds  consonant  with  it.  The  Lu- 
theran Church  has  been  distinctively  called  Protestant  and 
Evangelical, and  (in  the Formula  of  Concord)  "Reformed." 
In  the  Rant  af  Concord  the  title  of  the  confessors  is  ''elec- 
tors, princes,  and  states  of  the  Augtbvrg  Confession."  It 
has  never  by  any  general  official  act  taken  the  name  Lu- 
theran. Art,  history,  and  popular  usage  have  practically 
determined  its  title  as  "the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church." 
"If,"  said  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg  when  ridiculed  as 
a  Lutheran — "If  I  be  asked  whether  with  heart  and  lip  I 
confess  that  faith  which  God  has  restored  to  us  by  Luther 
as  His  instrument,  I  have  no  scruple,  nor  do  I  feel  a  dis- 
position to  shrink  from  the  name  Lutheran.  Thus  under- 
stood, I  am,  and  shall  to  my  dying  hour  remain,  a  Lu- 
theran." This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  any  Lutheran 
tolerates  the  name. 

II.  Dixti it'-tir*-  Characteristics  of  Lutltcranism  and  of  the 
Lutheran  CltHfcli. — The  distinctive  characteristics  of  Lu- 
theranism,  as  over  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  belong  to 
PitOTrcsT.vxTiSM  (which  sec).  A  searching  analysis  of  the 
elements  which  characterize  it  over  against  the  Reformed 
or  Calvinistic  portions  of  Protestantism  has  been  made  by 
both  friend  and  foe  in  recent  times,  in  consequence  of  the 
reconciling  spirit  of  the  ago  and  the  efforts  of  various  gov- 
ernments to  unite  the  two  communions  in  one  state  Church. 

The  points  of  distinctive  character  leading  to  diversity 
may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  be  stated  and  numbered 
thus  : 

1.  The  material  principle  or  foundation  of  the  matter  of 
Lutheran  Protestantism  is  the  saving  truth  of  Christianity 
as  it  lies  centred  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  for  Christ's 
sake  alono  (propter  .  .  .  urn  willen),  by  faith  alone  (per  .  .  . 
dureh), 

2.  The  formal  principle,  that  which  prescribes  the  form 
in  accordance  with  which  the   material  is  shaped,  is  the 
sole  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith  and  • 
guide  of  life. 

3.  The  Lutheran  method  of  using  the  rule  of  faith  is 
historical.    The  pure  Church  catholic,  or  Christian  Church, 
is  the  living  witness  of  the  truth. 

4.  The  doctrines  of  God's  word,  the  means  of  establish- 
ing which  Holy  Scripture  contains  within  itself,  and  of 
which  the  Church  is  witness,  shape  the  individual  assur- 
ance of  faith  and  the  confession  of  the  Church,  and  origi- 
nate and  develop  her  polity,  worship,  and  practical  life. 

5.  The   Protestantism    of   the   Reformed   or  Calvinistic 
churches,  on  the  other  hand,  has  laid  as  its  fundamental 
doctrine  the  absolute  and  sole  primary  causality  of  God. 
In  it  there  is  but  one  real  cause  of  whatsoever  comes  to 
pass,  the  foreordination  of  God.     All  other  causes  are  also 
effects,  and  no  more  than   phenomena  of  the  final  cause. 
As  the  pantheism  of  substance  makes  the  seeming  sub- 
stances no  more  than  phenomena  of  the  one  solo  substance, 
so  Calvinism,  as  the  pantheism  of  the  divine  will,  makes  all 
finite  volitions  but  phenomena,  at  last,  of  the  one  sole  free- 
will.    Election  is  therefore  the  material  principle,  and  jus- 
tification is   secondary  and  dependent.     "The    Lutheran 
doctrine,"  says  Schneider,  "comes,  through  the  gospel,  to 
God — the  Reformed,  through  God  to  the  gospel." 

6.  While  Calvinistic  Protestantism   holds   with  the  Lu- 
theran Church  that  Holy  Scripture  is  normative,  it  has  yet 
isolated  the  Scriptures  from  the  historic  development  of  the 
Church,  and  subjected  its  interpretation  far  more  to  an  un- 
defined subjectivism  and  rationalizing  tendency.  "  The  Ger- 
man Reformation  is  more  objective  and  historical,  the  Swiss 
more  subjective  and  radical :  the  one  springs  from  the  heart, 
the  other  from  the  understanding.     The  Lutheran  Refor- 
mation will,  with  freedom — and  almost  more  than  freedom 
itself — have    unity ;    Zwinglianism   tolerates   variety,   and 
strives  by  lire-eminence  for  freedom;  the  one  is  more  com- 
pact, the  other  more  varied  in  forms."     (Tlllmann  (medi- 
ating Lutheran)  epitomized  in  Weber,  Lehrb.  d.  Weltacsch.,, 
1859,  £  472.) 

1.  "  In  Reformed  Protestantism  the  formal  principle  is 


controlling — in  Lutheranism,  the  material.  In  the  Re- 
formed syi-tem  Scripture  is  regarded  more  as  the  exclusive 
source  of  doctrine — in  the  Lutheran  system,  as  the  norm 
of  the  doctrine,  which  grows  out  of  the  analogy  of  faith. 
In  consequence  of  this,  a  pure  tradition"  (involving  the 
handing  down  of  truth  in  the.  Church)  "possesses  in  Lu- 
theranism a  greater  validity."  (Gocbel  (Reformed),  Die 
rellg.  Eiyeuth'iiiii/ii'lih'it.  ls;',7:  Nitzsch  (  Consensus),  J'rnkt. 
Tktolog.,  1S47,  i.  <J  74  «r</.  ;  Heppe  (Melanchthonian  Re- 
formed), in  Studimv.  Kritiki-n.  1*.~>3,  3.) 

8.  "Lutheran  Protestantism  is  the  antithesis  to  the  Ju- 
daism of  the  Roman  Church,  and  thereby  the  doctrine  ob- 
tained a  Gnosticizing  character ;  the  Reformed  is  the  an- 
tithesis to  the  paganism  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  thus 
the  doctrine  received  aJudaizing  ethical  character."  (Hcr- 
zog  (Reformed).) 

9.  "  Reformed  Protestantism  is  the  protestation  against 
all  deification  of  the  creature.     Hence  it  emphasizes  the 
absoluteness  of  God  and  the  exclusiveness  of  His  will — its 
material  principle — with  which  coheres  the  exclusive  em- 
phasizing of  Scripture  as  the  positive  normal  principle." 
(Schweizor  (Mediating  Reformed),  Glattocnnlehre,  1844.) 

10.  "The  material  principle  of  Zwingli  is  the  glory  of 
God;  his   formal  principle   is  the  Scripture,  yet  in  such 
sense  that  he  explains  that  the  internal  word  is  independ- 
ent of  the  external,  and  denies  all  crcaturely  causality  on 
the  part  of  the  creature  in  salvation."  (Dorner  (Mediating 
Lutheran),  Prinzlp.,  1841  ;  History  of  Protestant  Tkealoi/i/, 
1867.) 

11.  "  The  Reformed  system  begins  at  the  top,  and  goes 
downward;    the    Lutheran    begins    below,  and    ascends." 
"  The  ground  of  the  diverging  tendencies  lay  far  deeper 
than  in  the   diverse  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments.  .  .  .  The  centre  of  gravity  in  the  one  was 
the  objective,  in  the  other  the  subjective.  .  .  .  Calvinism 
is  the  proper  Protestant  counterpart  of  Catholicism.     The 
whole  system  of  the  dependence  of  the  individual   on  a 
power  which  absolutely  determines  him  in  his  willing  and 
doing,  the  system  which   is  set  up  by  Catholicism  in  its 
doctrine  of  the  Church,  is  bound  up  by  Calvinism  in  its 
absolute  decree.     In  the  one  everything  saving  and  salu- 
tary lies  in  the  Church;  in  the  other,  it  lies  in  the  decree. 
The  Lutheran  system,  with  its  faith  reposing  on  the  his- 
torical fact  of  the   redemption,  holds   the  mean  between 
Calvinism  and  Romanism — between  the  transcendent  ideal- 
ism of  the  one,  the  external  realism  of  the  other"  (Ilmir, 
F.  C.). 

12.  "The  distinction  between  the  systems  consists  not 
in  the  predominance  of  theology  or  of  anthropology,  of  the 
absolute  idea  of  God  or  of  the  subjective  consciousness  of 
salvation,   but  in  the  diverse  form   of  the  consciousness 
itself,  of  salvation,  as  the  result  of  which  the  Reformed 
theology  goes  back  to  the  eternal  decree ;  the  Lutheran  is 
satisfied  with   justification   by  faith."     (Schneckenburner, 
(Mediating  Reformed).) 

13.  Stahl   (Lutheran),   approximating    to  the  view  of 
Schweizer,  finds  in  the  "sole  causality"  which  is  the  no- 
tion of  Godhead,  the  controlling  principle  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  and  its  character  he  finds  in  "  modes  of  thinking 
averse  to  mysteries."    "  The  whole  Reformed  Church  struc- 
ture is  on  the  one  side  determined  by  this  motive  of  oppo- 
sition to  mysteries,  which  tends  to  a  denial  of  all  instru- 
mental  distribution    of  grace — and   this  it   derives    from 
Zwingli — and  on  the  other  side  it  is  distinguished  by  the 
evangelical  theocratical  motive,  the  glorifying  of  God  in  the 
Church  :  and  this  it  derives  from  Calvin.  (Stahl,  Lt/ther- 
ische   Kirche   u.    tl.    Union.   2d    ed.,    I860;    answered   by 
Thomas,  1860,  Schenkel,  and  others.) 

14.  "  All   these  diverse  presentations,"  says  Luthardt, 
"have  as  their  basis  the  common  supposition  that  the  dif- 
ference is  not  merely  an  external  one,  is  not  one   which 
turns  merely  on  particular  doctrines — as,  for  example,  the 
Lord's  Supper — but  pervades  the  systems  and  is  a  differ- 
ence in   principle.     The  essential   part  of  the  difference 
hinges  upon  the  elements  of  the  Reformed  doctrine,  which 
reciprocally  condition  each  other:  the  absolute  causality 
and   the  sole  primary  causality  of  God,  which  excludes 
means  of  grace  in  the  strict  sense,  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  side  an  assurance  of  a  state  of  salvation,  grounded 
in  an  inscrutable  decree — an  assurance  reached  by  the  in- 
dividual actual  life  as  the  result  of  the  divine  operation." 
(Hundeshagen,  Df.r  Deutsche  Protestantiennts,  1847  ;  3d  ed., 
1850;  Liicke  (On  the  True.  Furmvlatinti  of  the  Distinction 
ninl  Union  of  the  Lutheran  and  of  the  Reformed  Churches), 
Deutuche   Zeitickr.,   1853,  22-53 ;    Schneekenburger.    Vcr- 
ateich.   Darstell.  d.  LntKer.  v.  reformist.   Lelirbey.  (GUder), 
1855;  Baur.  F.  C..  Lehrb.  tl.  boomeni/furh.,  2d  ed.,  1858, 
$   92,284:   Seiss,  Ecclmia   Lnther'aiia,  1868  ;    Krauth,  Con- 
srrrnt.   Rtfnrm..  1371,  122-12S;  Luthardt,  Komp.  rf.Bo.7- 
mat.,  4th  ed.,  1873,  ?  11  :  Kurtz,  Lehrb.  rl.  A'.  G.,  7th  cd., 
1874,   §  140  ;   Kahnis,  Innere    Gang  d.  Deutsch.  Protestant' 
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torn.,  3d  ed.,  1874,  i.  26-39;  Do.,  Principicn,  1865;  Do., 
Cfirintfntlntiit  u.  Lutherthum,  1871.) 

III.  Jlise  and  Early  History  of  the  Lutheran  Church. — The 
beginning  of  the  struggle  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Ger- 
manic races  against  Romish  corruption  was  the  birth-throes 
of  the  Reformation,  whose  history  is  the  history  of  the  rise 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Her  earliest  annals  are  interwoven 
with  the  personal  and  official  history  of  Luther.  His  in- 
ternal conflicts,  his  theses,  the  meetings  with  Cajetan  and 
Miltitz,  the  Lcipsic  disputation,  the  attraction  of  Mclanch- 
thon  into  his  mighty  orbit,  his  era  of  storm  and  pressure 
(1520-21),  the  bull,  the  efforts  of  Charles  V.  at  repression, 
the  Diet  of  Worms,  the  hiding  at  the  Wartburg,  the  out- 
break of  radicalism  at  Wittenberg  under  Karlstadt  (1522- 
25),  the  Peasant  war  and  Anabaptist  sedition  (1529),  the 
controversies  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Erasmus  (1523-20), — 
all  had  within  them  potencies  for  the  future  of  the  Church, 
on  which  Luther's  name,  in  the  face  of  his  protest,  was  to 
be  fixed  by  malice,  till  in  the  light  of  history  it  became  a 
crown  of  glory.  The  Lutheran  Reformation  showed  its  un- 
folding strength  in  the  empire  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg 
(1522—23);  in  the  extension  of  the  evangelical  doctrine 
(1522-2-1);  at  the  second  Diet  of  Nuremberg  (.Ian.  II, 
1524);  at  the  convention  of  Ratisbon  (1524),  called  to 
resist  it;  in  the  growing  decision  of  the  evangelical  states 
(1524);  in  the  Torgau  confederacy  (1520).  With  the  year 
1526  the  estates  began  to  use  the  right,  successfully  claimed 
at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters  in 
their  own  territories.  In  the  years  following  (1526-29)  a 
number  of  the  Lutheran  state  churches  began  to  be  estab- 
lished and  organized.  Electoral  Saxony,  by  Luther's  ad- 
vice, began  with  a  thorough  visitation  of  the  churches. 
The  church  constitution  and  Luther's  two  catechisms 
(1529),  which  grew  out  of  this  visitation,  became  guides  in 
the  organization  and  training  of  other  state  churches.  The 
Church  of  Hesse  was  organized  1520-2S,  under  Lambert. 
The  organization  of  the  Church  in  Prussia  and  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  and  in  the  cities  of  Lower  Germany, 
took  place  bctiv. TII  1521  and  1531.  Nor  was  tin-  blond  of 
martyrs  wanting  to  hallow  the  work  of  brave  conl- 
(1523-29).  The  first  martyrs  were  two  young  Augustinian 

monks  of  Antwerp  I  1523),  whose  memory  is  kept  gn by 

Luther's  hymn.  The  pure  faith  reached  the  palace  as  well 
as  the  humble  home,  and  asserted  its  power  by  the  very 
side  of  persecutors.  Elizabeth  of  linindenburg  (1527).  in 
terror  of  the  threats  of  her  husband,  iled.  dis^uisi-d  as  a 
peasant-woman,  to  the  protection  of  her  kinsman,  the 
elector  of  Saxony. 

Luther  labored  with  every  energy  of  his  nature  for  the 
great  work  of  the  period.  The  impress  «f  his  character 
on  the  Lutheran  Church  is  so  mighty  that  we  cannot  un- 
derstand the  Church  without  understanding  him.  No  man 
of  our  time  has  been  so  much  quoted  again.-t  Luther  and 
the  Lutheran  Church  as  the  great  Catholic  scholar  Dlillin 
ger,  who  in  his  History  of  tli>  Se^orttottOM  ?'n  the,  ' 
o/lkeLiitlii-niii  Con/^non  i  !MO:  I'd  cd.  1x52  /  lias  indulged 
in  the  most  unsparing  severity,  lint  twenty  years  later, 
in  his  riper  time  of  reflection,  when  he  had  come  to  know 
Luther  bettor  by  knowing  Rome  better,  he  spoke  of  Luther 
as  "the  mightiest  man,  the  most  completely  popular  cha- 
racter, whom  Germany  ever  possessed  ;''  and  expanding  at 
a  later  day  I  1*7 1 )  on  this  theme,  he  says:  "  It  was  Luther's 
overpowering  greatness  of  spirit  and  amazing  many-sided- 
ness which  made  him  the  man  of  his  time  and  of  his  people. 
It  may  be  said  with  truth,  Germany  never  had  a  man  who 
so  profoundly  understood  his  people,  and  who  was  so  com- 
pletely comprehended,  so  absolutely  absorbed,  if  we  may 
nsc>  that  term,  by  the  nation,  as  this  Augustinian  monk  of 
Wittenberg.  He  controlled  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  Ger- 
manic race  as  the  hand  of  the  musician  wakes  at  will  the 
strings  of  his  lyre.  No  other  man  in  the  whole  Christian 
era  has  given  to  his  race  as  much  as  Luther  gave  to  his — 
language,  a  manual  of  faith  fur  the  people  (the  Catechism  ), 
the  liible,  the  hymns;  and  everything  which  his  adversa- 
ries tried  to  put  in  conflict  or  in  rivalry  with  him  seemed 
flat  and  weak  and  pallid  by  the  side  of  that  eloquence  with 
which  he  entranced  men.  His  adversaries  stammered, 
Luther  spoke.  He  alone  has  left,  the  ineffaceable  stamp  of 
his  own  spirit  alike  upon  the  German  tongue  and  the  Ger- 
man mind.  The  very  men  among  the  Germans  who  from 
the  depths  of  their  soul  abhor  him  as  the  terrible  heresiarch 
and  the  betrayer  of  religion,  are  forced  to  speak  in  his 
words  and  think  in  his  thoughts."  (Kurtz,  Lchrb.  d.  A'.  G., 
1874,  £  129,  2.) 

IV. 'Early  Ecclesiastical  Con/liftn. — The  Reformation  in 
German  Switzerland,  under  the  leadership  of  Zwingli.  had 
been  advancing  with  many  elements  of  generic  affinity 
with  the  work  of  Luther,  and  with  no  few  marks  of  specific 
diversity  from  it.  It  was  not  the  purely  personal  peculiari- 
ties of  the  two  leaders,  hut  the  origin  and  internal  tenden- 
cies of  their  systems,  which  led  to  the  sacramental  contro- 


versy (1525-29).  The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  one  which  depends  upon  methods  of  interpretation 
with  whose  validity  the  whole  distinctively  Lutheran  sys- 
tem, and  indeed  the  entire  biblical  churchly  system,  stands 
or  falls.  The  Catholic  party  hoped  at  the  Diet  of  Spires 
(1529)  to  regain  what  they  had  lost  three  years  before. 
The  bitter  anger  which  had  been  aroused  by  the  affair  of 
Pack  (1527-2S),  the  excitement  of  their  fears  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  the  stimulation  of  their  hopes 
by  the  improved  political  prospects  of  the  emperor — which 
he  largely  owed  to  the  Lutherans,  to  whom  he  was  about 
to  show  himself  so  ungrateful — encouraged  them  to  revoke 
the  decision  of  the  Diet  of  1526,  and  to  roll  back  the  wave 
of  Reformation  as  completely  as  the  new  decision  of  a  diet 
could  do  it.  Against  this  the  evangelical  (Lutheran) 
princes  made  their  solemn  protestation  (Apr.  19,  1529), 
which  gave  them  the  name  of  J'rotcataiits,  and  appealed  to 
the  rmperor,  to  a  free  council,  and  an  assembly  of  the 
German  nation.  It  was  signed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  margrave  George  of  liranden- 
burg,  the  two  dukes  of  Luncburg,  and  Prince  Wolfgang 
of  Anhalt — the  names  which  a  year  later  were  subscribed 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession — and  by  fourteen  of  the  Obcr- 
land  cities. 

V.  The  Augsburg  Confession;    Prrtlor/nc  ftnil  Epiloyut- — 
Philip  of  Hesse — an  uncongenial  clement  all  through — not 
at  all  believing  that  ••  with  might  of  ours  is  nothing  done," 
in  hope  of  forming  a  political  coalition,  endeavored  to  bring 
about  an  accord  between  the  Zwinglian  and  the  Lutheran 
theologians  by  a  colloquium  held  at  his  castle  at  .Marburg 
Oct.  1-3,  1529.     Fourteen  articles  stated  the  agreement  of 
the  parties.     In  the  fifteenth  the  Zwinglians  conceded  that 
the  body   and  blond  of  Christ  are  in  the  sacrament,  but 
denied  the  objective  character  of  the  presence.     The  truth 
is,  the  fifteen  articles  stand  or  fall  together  by  a  common 
principle  of  interpretation.      The  tendency  which  in  its 
feeble   beginnings  at  Marburg  denied  one.  has,  where  its 
logic  has  been  ripe  and  consistent,  ended  with  denying  them 
all.    A  convention  was  held  at  Schwabach  later  in  the  same 
month,  at  whieh  Luther  presented  a  confession  in  seventeen 
articles,  based  upon   the  fifteen  of  Marburg.     Charles  V.. 
after  his  coronation,  came  to   Augsburg,   whither  he   had 
summoned  a  diet,  and  there  (June  25)  was  presented  the 
Augsburg  Cn  n  IV  ssi  on,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  distinctive 
confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     To  the  names  of  the 
princes  which  were  attaehcd  tu  the  protestation  at  Spires 
are  added  tin-  names  of  the  cities  of  Nuremberg  and  Reut- 
lingen.      A    confutation    of   the   Confession    was    presented 
Aug.  3.     The  defence  of  the  Confession  against  this  paper, 
the  Apology  by  Melanehthon,  is  the  second  of  the  Lutheran 
svmbnls. 

VI.  Pulllii-ttl  anil  Hint'-  M.mnentt  (1530-55).— The  Prot- 
i    iiitits    now  formed    a  defensive    alliance  at  Schmalkald 

to  last  six  years.  This  aided  in  bringing  about  the 
religious  Peace  of  Nuremberg  (July  2:!,  1532).  Wurteniberg 
became  Lutheran  1534-35.  The  Reformation  was  carried 
through  in  Anhalt,  Pomerania,  and  Westphalia  in  1532-34. 
The  Sehmalkald  League  was  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  the 
new  Lutheran  states ;  subscription  to  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion was  the  indispensable  condition  of  reception  into  the 
league.  Buccr  brought  the  Oberland  cities  to  subscribe. 
The  way  for  this  had  been  prepared  by  the  Wittenberg 
Concord  (May  25,  1536).  Paul  III.  (1534-49)  professed 
to  call  that  general  free  council  which  had  been  so  ardently 
desired.  It  was  convoked  for  May  23,  1537,  at  Mantua. 
In  anticipation  of  the  possibility  of  a  council  there  or  elsc- 
where,  Luther,  by  order  of  the  elector,  drew  up  certain 
articles  of  the.  points  which  were  not  or  were  to  be  held 
above  all  concession — the  Lutheran  ultimatum.  These 
were  considered  at  Sehmalkald,  ami  take  their  name  from  it 
(Feb.,  1537).  The  Schmalkald  Articles  form  the  third  of  the 
distinctive  confessions  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  The  coun- 
cil was  never  held,  and  was  never  meant  to  be  held.  The 
Nuremberg  "Holy  League"  (July  10)  of  the  Catholic 
princes  might  have  brought  on  a  bloody  war,  had  not  the 
political  difficulties  of  the  emperor  made  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  should  conciliate  the  Protestants.  There  is  no 
denying  that  the  Turk,  who  threatened  Christendom,  was 
often  the  best  friend  Protestantism  had  on  earth.  All  pro- 
cesses against  the  Protestants  were  arrested  for  eighteen 
months  by  the  Frankfort  Suspension  (1539).  A  profound 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  Protestantism  to  maintain  itself 
began  to  fill  the  minds  of  men.  The  Reformation  in  Al- 
bertine  Saxony  had  been  violently  held  in  check  by  Duke 
George  (1500-39).  On  his  death  without  issue,  his  brother 
Henry  was  received  with  jubilation,  and  the  Reformation 
swept  all  before  it.  The  March  of  Brandenburg  and  sev- 
eral of  the  neighboring  territories  received  the  Reformation 
1539. 

All  hope  of  a  better  understanding,  of  a  possible  union 
between   the   conflicting   parties,   had    not   yet   vanished. 
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M:iny  colloquies  were  held  (Worms   1540,  Ratisbon  1541), 
but  they  served  only  to  show  mure  clearly  the  invincible 
diameter  of  (lie  cause  of  separation.     Politically,  the  pros- 
pers of  the  Lutheran  stntt-.s  were  very  brilliant  ( 15:j(J  i,  but 
the  guilty  passions  and  follies  of  some  of  the  princes  were 
preparing  the  way  for  their  own  humiliation  and  for  deadly 
injuries  to  the  cause  of  truth.     Under  the  lowering  of  the 
great  storm  which  was  coming  Luther  d.  Feb.  IS,  1540. 
Tlio  pope  had  finally  consented  to  call  a  general  council  in 
Trent,  a  German  city,  but  ns  little  German  as  possible.   The 
emperor  was  earnestly  desirous  of  a  Reformation  in  some 
important  particulars,  but  was  determined  that  it  should  bo 
in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas.    He  used  the  rivalry  and 
unholy  ambition  of  some  of  the  Protestant  princes  to  sep- 
arate them  from  the  Schmalkald  confederacy.     The  power 
which  would  have  been  ampin  to  overthrow  him  was  divided. 
The  war  of  Svhmalkitld  was  sprung  upon  the  Protestants. 
The  campaign  on  the  Don  an  f  154(1)  left  the  emperor  master 
of  all  South  Germany.     Hermann  of  Cologne  was  deposed, 
and  the  country  of  the-  Rhine  was  lost  (1547).      The  cam- 
paign of  the  Elbe  (1547)  ended  in  the  overthrow  and  im- 
prisonment of  John  Frederick  and  the  landgrave  Philip. 
Then  came  the  imposition  of  the  humiliating  and  distract- 
ing   Interim    ( 154S),   and    the    political   prospects   of   the 
Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  reached  their  hour  of  pro- 
foundest  darkness.  At  this  hopeless  crisis  deliverance  came 
from  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  was  responsible  for 
the  evil.     In  the  heart  of  the  elector  Maurice,  the  betrayer 
for  a  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  slumbering  sense  of 
honor  was  aroused.     The  German  and  Protestant  feelings 
to  which  he  had  been  so  treacherous  again  asserted  them- 
selves.    He  was  indignant  at  the  continued  confinement  of 
his  father-in-law.    Breaking  from  the  bonds  of  the  emperor, 
who  had  used  him  as  his  right  hand  in  the  repression  of 
Protestantism,  he  turned  fiercely  upon  him.    Like  a  hunted 
fox  the  emperor  fled  for  his  life,  in  darkness,  through  drift- 
ing rain,  on  the  snow-covered  mountains.     T^he  treaty  of 
Passau  (1552)  guarantied  the  Lutheran  states  equal  rights 
with  the  Catholic  till  a  new  council  should  be  convened. 
The  religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  (Sept.  25,  1555)  withdrew 
the  limitation  as  to  time.     The  Lutheran  Reformation  had 
proved  itself  incapable  of  repression  alike  by  the  arts  and 
arms  of  Rome,  by  the  sagacity  of  its  foe,  and  the  follies 
of  its  friends.  (Walch,  C.  G.  V.,  Geschic.hte  (History  of  the 
Er.  Lnth.  Religion,  as  a  Proof  that  it  is  the  True  Itelir/ion), 
1753;  Koechcr,  Wahrheit, chap,  xix.,  xx.  (  Truth  and  Perfec- 
t'oit    <,f  the    Ev.    Lxtfi.   Jlifi;fion)t   1755;    llanke,   Dentsche 
Gesrhichte  im  Zeitalter  d.  Reformation,  4th  ed.,  1867-68, 
6  vols.  8vo;  Weber,  Dan  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,  1873.) 
VII.    The  Lutheran  ]{<  formation  Outside  of  Germany. — 
Had  the  conflict  been  one  of  purely  moral  means,  the  Ref- 
ormation would  have  triumphed  throughout  Europe.     But 
even  the  resources  of  courts  and  .the  terrors  of  persecution 
could  not  prevent  its  wide  acceptance.     In  Northern  Eu- 
rope, the  Lutheran  Confession  found  a  home  among  the 
Scandinavian  races.     In  Eastern  Europe,  Luthoranism  and 
Calvinism  reached  the  Slavic  and  Magyar  races  together. 
The  causes  of  the  preference   for    the  one   or  the  other 
type  of  reformation  were  partly  personal  and  local,  but 
were  far  more  associated  with  national,  race,  and  political 
characteristics,  which  corresponded  with  the  more  radical 
tendency  of  Calvinism  on  the  one  side,  the  more  conserva- 
tive character  of  Lutheranism  on  the  other.    The  Lutheran 
Reformation  was  triumphant  in  Sweden  (1527)  under  the 
influence  of  Gustavua  Vasa.    In  Denmark  and  Norway  the 
Lutheran  organization  was  confirmed  by  the  Diet  of  Odense 
(1539),  and  by  the  middle  of  the  century  the  lands  of  the 
Baltic  coast  and  Courland,   Livonia,  and  Esthonia  were 
embraced  in  the  great  Lutheran  family.  (Munter,  Kirchen- 
gvschichte  v.  Danemark  u.  Aforw*£tftt,  1834;  Fryxell,  Gitstav 
Wa*a»  Leben,  1831  ;  Weber,  Zeitalter  d.  lief.,  530-573.) 
VIII.  Doctrinal  Controversies  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century. — (See   articles    ADIAPHOIIITES,  ANTINO- 

MIAXS,  FORM  IT  LA    OF    CONCOKn,    CRYPTO-CALVINISTS,    KARG, 

M  AJORISTS,  OSIANDKR,  PHILIPPISTS,  PREDESTINATION,  SAX- 
ONY VISITATION  (ARTICLES  OF).)  For  literature  see  Kurtz, 
K.  G.,  1874,  I  141,  and  see  the  works  of  Dorner  (1867), 
Frank  (1862-63),  Heppe(1852  s.),  Planck  (1791-98),  Locs- 
cher(1722-24),Thomasius(1848), Walch  (1730-39).  Krauth, 
C.  Rcf.  147.)  The  internal  questions  which  agitated  the 
Lutheran  Church  were  determined  in  the  FORMULA  OF  CON- 
CORD (1577),  which  closes  the  collection  of  the  confessions 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  BOOK  OF  CONCORD  (1580). 
(Sec  both  these  articles.)  "There  have  been  those  who 
lamented  that  it  was  not  conceded  to  Philippism  to  speak 
the  final  word.  But  before  tendency  can  impart  ehanirtfr 
it  must  have  character;  and  this  was  wanting  to  Philippism. 
Nothing  but  a  positive  Lutheranism  had  the  theological 
potencies,  the  firmness  and  definiteness  of  doctrine,  the 
sharpness  of  boundary,  the  impress  of  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  a  right  in  that  in  which  it  is  distinctive,  the  energy 


of  witness,  the  principles  on  which  established  churches 
alone  can  rest,  which  was  the  problem,  to  be  solved." 
(Kahnis,  Innfi-i-  (>>tti>/,  i.  54,  55.) 

IX.  i'liHf-h    /'itlt'ty. — In   her   ecclesiastical   constitution 
the  aim  of  the    Lutheran  Church  was  to  avoid  the  hjt-rar- 
chical  subjection  of  the  State  to  the  Church,  and  the  Ciesareo- 
piipal  lording  of  the  State  over  the  Church.     The  former, 
which  depended  on  herself,  she  perfectly  secured ;  in  the 
hitter,  which  was  influenced  by  state  plans,  she  was  not 
always  so  happy,  and  in  various  ways  the  political  complica- 
tions of  the  time  embarrassed  the  practical  application  oilier 
principles.    (Sen  OONSISTOHV,    Ki'i-mr  u,   SYSTEM,  POLITY 
(ECCLESIASTICAL).)     iSru  />/<>  Kir<-hrn<>rttiiiiii;i  i  '/']»•  I'hun-h 
Oi-<(<  r  nf  the.  Er.  Liit lit/ ran  C/ntrrh  r>f  fii'runiiii/  in   itn  First 
Century},  1824;  Richter,  Getchichtt*  (  1/,'xtori/  \>f  flu-  Ecan- 
tjffi'-nl  I'htn-i-h  Polity  in  (i<  i-ninmj,   Lcipsir,  1851.) 

X.  WorKfit'jt  and  Art. — The  worship  and  the  range  of 
art  in  the  Church  were  meant  to  meet  the  wants  both  of 
the  judgment  and  of  the  emotions.     A  perfect  freedom  was 
claimed  for  the  Church  in  all  the  purely  human  regulations 
of  worship.     She  could    add,  drop,  or  change,  prudently 

;  and  in  love,  according  to  her  judgment  of  what  was  best 
Her  essential  unity  was  that  of  faith,  not  of  forms.  But 

;  the  spirit  of  her  faith  pervaded  all  her  forms.  A  thorough 
conservatism  was  observed.  The  legitimate  results  of  the 

!  historical  growth  of  the  Church  were  treasured.  The  ex- 
pressive ornaments  of  the  altar  and  the  innocent  usages  dear 
to  the  people  were  retained.  The  Romish  perversion  of  the 
mass,  all  rites  that  taught  or  insinuated  unsound  doctrine, 
were  thrown  out,  and  the  evangelical  mass,  the  pure  com- 
munion service,  remained.  The  pulpit  became  a  power. 
The  people  took  part  everywhere  in  worship,  which  as  of 
old  was  responsive.  They  heard  God's  word  and  uttered 
his  praises  in  their  own  tongue.  The  biblical  festivals  of 
the  Church  year  were  retained.  Painting  (Cranach,  the 
Ilolbeins,  Du'rer)  and  statuary  hallowed  their  gifts  for  (ho 
sanctuary.  (See  Jacoby,  Liturgik.  d.  Reformation,  1871; 
Kliefoth,  Ursprilnf/l.  Gotfesdien«tordnuiif/en  in  I.  fC.,  1847; 
Lttunj.  A  l>/tnn</fHH(jr>i,  1854  seq.j  Schoberlein,  Ausbait, 
1859  ;  Krauth,  Evangelical  Mans  and  Romish  Mass;  *9«n- 
day  Services  according  to  the  Liturt/iea  of  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation;  Jubilee  Service,  18G7.) 

XI.  Hymns. — The  hymns  for  the  people  were  one  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation.    They 
are  full  of  simplicity,  unction,  and  divine  objectivity.   Holy 
song  was  as  widoreaching,  as  incapable  of  exclusion,  as  soft 
and  wooing,  as  mighty  and  irresistible,  as  the  air  on  whoso 
pulsations  it  spoke  heart  to  heart.     Among  the  greatest 
hymn- writers    are    Luther;    Speratus,    d.    1554;    Dccius; 
Eber,  d.   1569;    Spengler,  d.   1534;    Mathesius,  d.   1565; 
Alber,  d.  1553  ;  Weisse,  d.  1540,  of  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  in  the  latter  half  we  have  Ringwaldt,  d.  1597;   Sel- 
necker,d.  1592;  Herberger,  d.  1627;  Nicolai,  d.  IfiOS.  "In 
worship  the  austere  Old  Testament  psalmody  of  the  Re- 
formed presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  cordial  inter- 
nality  of  the  Lutheran  Church  song,  gushing  from  the  liv- 
ing spring  of  the  spirit  of  poesy."    (lianr.)     Koch,  Ge- 
schic.hte (History  of  Hymns  and  Church  Song,  especially  in 
the  Evangelical  Church),  3d  ed.,  7  vols.,  1866  seq.;  Wack- 
ernagel,  German   Hymns  from   Luther   to   Hermann,  1841; 
From  the  most  Ancient  Times  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  1867  seq.;  Mutzell,   1855;  Palmer,  1865; 
KUbler,  Historical  Notes  to  the  Lyra  Germanica,  1865;  Mil- 
ler, Sinners  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  2d  ed.,  1869. 

XII.  Church  Music, — The  congregational  singing  was  a 
revival  of  the  Ambrosian  choral  over  against  the  priestly 
Gregorian   chant.     It  was  choral,  for  the  people  and  the 
choir  blended  into  one  in  this  noble  form  of  song.     Among 
thecomposers  of  this  era  are  Luther  and  his  familiar  friends 
Rhaw  and  Walter.     Eccart  (d.  1611)  did  much  for  church 
music. 

XIII.  Practical  Life. — The  Christian  life  was  one  of 
humble,  joyous    assurance.     The  clergy  were  marked   by 
devotion  to  the  pastoral  work,  and  by  fidelity  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.     Without  a 
severe   church    discipline  they  trained  the  people  in    the 
fear  of  God,  in  personal  honor,  and  in  the  domestic  and 
civil  virtues.     "  lu  the  administration  of  church  discipline 
the  Lutheran  Church  is  beyond  dispute  very  much  behind 
the  Reformed ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral  life  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  has  a  character  of  greater  freedom,  of 
more  heart  and  soul,  resting  more  on   internal  motives." 
( li'iur.)     That  there  were  painful  exceptions  is  not  only 
the  necessary  general  result  of  the  common  infirmities  of 
human  nature,  but   is  connected  with  this   fixed  law,  that 
the  times  following  great  struggles,  warfare,  and  change, 
even  of  the  most  hallowed  character,  are  times  of  reaction 
and  relaxation.     The  immediate  sequence  of  a  successful 
war  for  truth  and  virtue  is  a  revival  of  the  potency  of 
many  elements  of  falsehood  and   vice.     The  storms  that 
give   a    long    purity    may    work   temporary    devastation. 
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When  the  calm  with  its  happy  results  had  been  finally 
reached,  "there  came  in  domestic  life  a  solidity — nay,  a 
hallowing  unction — such  as  had  never  been  before."  (F.  R. 
llassc,  Jiii-rhrni/1'nch.,  1872,  619.) 

XIV.  Theological   Science. — The   nature   of    the   times 
gave  great  prominence  to    polemic  theology.     Whatever 
part  of  theology  was  taken  up  was  handled  with  special 
reference  to   its  available-ness  as  a  means  of  defence  or 
enlargement   of    the   restored    truth.       The   ploughshares 
were  beaten  into  swords.     Luther,  Melanchthon,  Flacius, 
lircntius,  Chemnitz,  and  the  co-workers  in  the  Mnijililniiy 
Centuries   are   still   unforgotten    names.     The    centres   of 
theological  culture  were  the  great  universities  of  Witten- 
berg,  Tiibingcn,   Strasbourg,   Marburg  (1527),  and  Jena 
(l.">.">7).     (See  Dorner,  Frank,  (lass,  Heppc.) 

XV.  Tranttiti'/ns  of  Lutheran  Established  flttm-hex  in  the 
Nirti-i'Hth    Cfiilnri/. — The    Crypto-Calvinistic    designs    had 
contemplated  a  general  removal  of  the  Lutheran   Church 
from    its   first   foundations.      Crypto-Calvinism    was   con- 
cerned mainly  with    the   sacramental    doctrines.     It    was 
really  farther  from  what  is  now  considered  as  by  pre-emi- 
nence Calvinism    than   Lutheranism  itself  had   been.     It 
was  unionism  deriving  its  special  features  from  the  times. 
Its  designs  wore  thwarted,  yet  the  Palatinate  under  Fred- 
crick  III.  (1560),  Bremen  ('1562),  and  Anhalt  (1597)   were 
transferred  by  their  civil  rulers  to  the  Calviuietic  commu- 
nion. 

XVI.  Thr  l.iith' •/•nil  t'lmn-lt  in  the  Srrrntcrnth  Century. — 
1.   II. we  Cassel  (1604),  tho  earldom  of  Lippo  (1602).  the 
court  (but  not  the  people)  of  the  electoral  house  of  Bran- 
denburg (1613),  became  Calvinistie.     Various  attempts  at 
union  (l.cipsie,  H1.:',!  ;  Thorn,  1645;  Casscl,  1661)  accom- 
plished nothing.     The  ardor  for  union  was  so  great  that 
its  representatives  drove  Paul  Gcrhardt  and   others  tVnm 
their  Hocks  into  poverty  and  exile   for  declining  to  treat 
the  distinctive  faith  of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  a  thing 
indifferent. 

2.  The  peril  of  peace  is  tho  peril  of  stagnation.     The 
Lutheran  Church   had  undergone  the  ordeal  of  a  war  of 
polemics :  she  was  to  undergo  the  trial  of  a  comparative  in- 
ternal rejHise.     She  now  reached  her  mediaeval  period,  rich 
in  construction,  coiu]iarati\ ely  poor  in  origination,  not  by 
declension,  but  by  the  ordinary  law  of  historic  progress. 
"That  it    was  not  an  age  of  spiritual  death  which   suc- 
ceeded   the    Reformation    h:is   IMCU  abundantly  shown   by 
Tholltck  in  his     /-'n't/fur,  H   ,,f'   Lit'i1  in  th>'   /.i/tfnrnu    f'lnin-h. 

The  great  dogmatic  works  of  the  Lutheran  Church  may 
be  regarded,  both  for  their  accurate  delineation  and  subtle 
elaboration  of  notions,  as  works  of  art  and  models.  The 
onc-sidedness  into  which  the  I'lvangelical  Church  fell  was 
contrary  to  its  own  nature,  llenee,  a  reaction  could  not 
fail  to  take  place  within  tho  Church  itself.  Among  Luth- 
erans it  was  found  on  tho  part  of  the  ('//'<///•/'//<•<  of  tho 

Church,  in  Calixtus  and  the  Syncretistic  < trovcrsies,  on 

the  part  of  the  religiously  inelineil  f  ill  in  Spener,  or  tin- 
pan  <  :  i>'i>n<i  in  mysticism  and  Zinzendorf." 
(  li'irner.)  Within  the  determined  orthodoxy  rose  various 
questions,  but  in  many  of  them  the  interest  was  confined 
to  theologians.  The  controversy  on  syncretism  originateil 
in  the  views  of  George  Cnlixhis.  With  pietism  in  its 
early  stages  arc  associated  the  names  of  Spcncran<l  Francke. 
"Compared  with  the  Reformed,  the  Lutheran  Church  was 
the  subject  of  a  slower,  but  also  of  a  more  united  and 
more  consecutive,  development.  This  development  was 
moreover  less  disturbed  by  schisms.  The  dissensions 
which  arose  remained  within  the  same  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity, hence  they  were  of  necessity  more  thoroughly 
investigated  and  understood — a  fact  which  in  many  in- 
stances resulted  in  the  combination  of  the  lawful  elements 
found  in  opposing  parties."  (Dorner.)  "  In  the  Lutheran 
Church  it  is  the  doctrine  to  the  development  of  which  the 
whole  activity  is  directed  ;  in  the  Reformed  it  is  the  polity, 
the  form  of  the  Church  as  a  communion.  In  the  one  the 
centre  is  philosophy  and  speculation ;  in  the  other,  it  is 
direct  reference  to  practical  life.  In  the  one  philosophico- 
theological  systems  rise  and  crowd  each  other  out  of  the 
way  :  in  the  other,  it  is  not  systems,  but  sects,  which  take 
shape  and  struggle  for  the  ground."  (Ilanr.) 

3.  In  theological  literature  are  found  among  the  names 
still  treasured,  (ilassius,  Pfciffcr,  the  Schmidts  (Erasmus 
and  Sebastian),  Geier,  Calovius,  Hutter,  Gerhard,  Queu- 
stedt,  Hunnius,  and  Musacus. 

4.  Tho  age  is  brightened  also  by  the  works  of  many  of 
the  noblest  representatives  of  a  living,  internal  Christian- 
ity.    Among  them  are  Arndt  (True  Christinnittf),  Gerhard 
( .I//  ilitationi  and  Schola  Pietatis),  Heinrich  Miiller,  Scriver, 
and   Andrea).     The   lovers   of  mysticism   and   theosophy 
treasure  Jakob  liohme  and  Gottfried  Arnold. 

5.  The  century  was  rich  in  hymn-writers.     Those  of  the 
earlier  part  were  marked  by  the  old  objectivity — those  of 
the  later,  by  the  growing  tendency  to  subjectivity.     There 


was  an  intermediate  school,  whose  greatest  representative, 
Paul  Gerhardt,  harmonizes  both  tendencies.  Church  music 
was  nobly  represented  by  the  great  composers  Criiger,  d. 
1662;  Rosenmiiller,  d.  16S6;  llammerschmidt;  Ahlc,  d. 
1673. 

XVII.  The  Lutheran  Church  hi  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
—  1.  Before  "  the  Illumination."  After  the  death  of  Spener 
(1705)  and  Francke  (1727)  pietism  degenerated  very  rap- 
idly. That  this  mischievous  extreme  was  not  the  abso- 
lute necessary  outgrowth  of  the  principles  of  the  great 
leaders  in  the  pictistic  movement  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  Hallo  also  went  forth  forces  into  the  Church  the 
beneficence  of  which  is  beyond  all  dispute.  There  arose  a 
generation  of  Lutheran  divines  as  pious  as  the  pietists, 
as  orthodox  as  their  opponents — who  neither  arrayed  piety 
against  orthodoxy  nor  orthodoxy  against  piety,  but  showed 
by  pen  and  life  that  true  piety  is  orthodox,  and  that  true 
orthodoxy  is  pious.  "From  Calixtus  they  had  learned 
mildness  and  equity  toward  the  Reformed  and  Catholic 
churches;  from  Spener  they  had  drawn  the  impulses  to  a 
heart-deep  piety,  through  which  streamed  the  fresh  and 
fructifying  life  of  theological  science.  Even  the  one-sided- 
ness  of  Arnold  had  taught  them  that  truth  is  to  be  fol- 
j  lowed,  though  it  may  take  from  heretics  and  sectaries 
mistaken  and  distorted  shapes.  From  Calovius  and 
Loescher  they  inherited  a  devotion  to  pure  doctrine." 
(  Heinrich  Kurtz.  A".  (!.,  fy  166.)  Of  this  school,  though  not 
in  equal  degrees,  may  be  named  Hollazius,  Starck,  Bud- 
deus,  Cyprian,  J.  C.  Wolff.  Weismann,  Devling.  3.  Q. 
Oamov,  .1.  H.  and  C.  I!.  Michaelis,  J.  G.  Walch.  Pfaff, 
Mosheim,  Bengel,  and  C.  A.  Crusius.  Of  the  philosophical 
Leibnitzo-Wolh'aii  school  wore  S.  J.  Bauuigarten,  Rein- 
beck,  and  Cnrpov. 

2.  Chnrcli   l'<i/iii/. — The  (politico-)  episcopal  system  of 
polity  had  claimed  at  first  to  be  simply  a  necessity.     This 
transmuted   itself  into  the  assertion  of  a  principle  (Carp- 
zov,  1615).     It  was    suppljiiited  by  the  territorial  .system 
(Thomasius  and  Biihmer,  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury).    A  third  system,  tho  collegia!,  detached  from  the 
political  abuse  of  it,  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  original 
position  of  the  Lutheran  Church.     It  was  in  its  new  shape 
the  oiitLTowth  uf  Spener's   views,  ami   found   nn    able  ex- 

in   Pl'aiV  (I7l'.ii.      (See  POLITY,   ECCLESIASTICAL.) 
(Iliehter,  <;,-«,•/,.   ,/.  .,-.    Kii-i'h, »/'./»...,    Ih51.  20s ;    Lechler, 

<;,«,•>,.   ./.    l',;',:l,;il.  „„,/  .\'H,I,,,/.     Vtr/CUOMg.,   I  X.I,  22*.) 

3.  Worship. — The  hyuin-writers  of  this  era  show  the  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  Speller  in  the  earnest  piety  which 
is  their  strength,  and  in  the  individualism  which  is  their 
weakness.     The  early  hymns  were  hymns  for  men  to  sing 
together — the  later  hymns  were  hymns  to  be  sung  by  men 
in  separatencss.  an-l   sometimes  of  the  sort  that  men  are 
not   likely  to  sing  at  all.     The  degenerating  pietism  cor- 
rnpied  the  music  of  the  Church.     This  tendency  was  met 
by  John  Sehasliaii  I'aeh,  who  in  many  of  the  highest  at- 
tributes of  bis  art  was  "the  givatot   master  of  all  times," 
the  lover  and  the  glorificr  of  the  ancient  choral.     Handel 
(d.  1759)  gave  his  ripest  years  to  oratorio,  and  in  his  Mes- 
siah reached  by  the  inspiration  of  music  what  Milton  had 
failed  to  attain  in  /'<//•'«///"   A'-  ;/<///te</. 

1.  .U/W«//K.  -The  new  life  of  the  purer  pietism  showed 
itself  in  establishing  missions  among  the  heathen.  At  tho 
Danish  mission  at  Tranquebar  (1704)  labored  Zcigenbalg 
(d.1719).  From  Halle  went  fort  h  Schwarz  (d.  1  7'JO).  Cal- 
lenberg  founded  at  Halle  (1728)  an  institution  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews.  Hans  Egede  (1721)  went  to  Green- 
land, and  when  in  1736  he  returned  to  Denmark  and  es- 
tablished a  mission-seminary  for  Greenland,  his  son  Paul 
took  his  place.  (On  Lutheran  missions  see  Francke, 
liertchle  d.  <l:in.  ,]//.-«.  in  O*timt.,  1708-72;  Egcde,  /'<•- 
trri/it.  of  Greenland,  transl.  from  the  Danish.  Lend.,  1745. 
Wiggers,  Gru-h.  </.  //-</m/.  Miss..  '2  v.,  lsi.'>:  do.,  Xiutr'stik, 
2  v..  1SI2-I3;  Plitt,  A'«r;i  <i,  *,-!,.  //.  lnth.  Miis..  1>71  ; 
Shoberl,  Present  Ktntetif  Cliristinniti/  nuil »/  I/if  Miss!,,, MI.-.I/ 
Est.tlilithiuent,  2d  ed.,  182'J;  Aikman,  Cyelapadia  of 
Christitin  Mission*,  I860;  Xewcorab,  do.,  1860:  Brown, 
Wm.,  Propayntiuu  <if  Chriitinni/y  itmony  tin:  Jlnitlien  since 
the  Reformation,  3d  "ed..  1  ^6  I.  i 

5.  The  KatioHiilittic  "  Illnininntion." — From  the  middle 
of  this  century  rationalism,  claiming  the  title  of  "Illumi- 
nation," or  enlightenment,  made  rapid  progress.  Ration- 
alism having  its  root  in  the  general  infirmity  and  corruption 
of  human  reason,  abusing  tho  freedom  of  investigation 
which  is  demanded  by  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  is 
enunciated  as  a  vital  principle  by  Protestantism,  has  co- 
existed in  some  shape  with  the  Church  from  its  first  hour 
to  the  present.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  intensified 
by  causes  of  wide  extent  and  great  potency,  and  revealed 
itself  in  every  great  communion  of  Western  Christendom. 
Lutheranism  had  been  charged  by  Rome  with  giving  undue 
weight  to  human  reason — not  indeed  as  over  o.gainst  the 
Word,  but  as  against  church  authority — and  Rome  was  as- 
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Bailed  through  the  whole  Reformation,  by  both  the  great 
Protestant  parties,  as  rationalistic  and  Pelagian  in  many 
of  her  doctrines.  The  great  leader  in  the  rationalistic 
criticism  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Oratorian,  Simon,  who  died  1712,  nearly  ten  years  before 
Semlcr,  the  father  of  rationalism  in  the  Lutheran  Church, 
was  born.  The  Reformed  tendency  was  resisted  by  Luther- 
anism  as  unconsciously  rationalizing.  But  the  unequivocal 
tendency  had  been  shown  first  in  Socinianism,  and  afterwards 
in  the  advanced  Pelagianism  of  Arminiaus  of  the  school 
of  Lo  Clcrc  (d.  1736).  England  contributed  her  deistio 
writers.  In  France,  naturalism  and  atheism  became  fash- 
ionable, and  Frederick  the  Great  helped  to  domesticate 
them  in  Germany.  Freemasonry  as  it  had  been  transferred 
from  England  in  17.">3,  the  AVolfian  philosophy,  and  the 
perversions  of  philosophy  in  general,  the  later  pietism,  and 
the  separatism  it  engendered,  aided  in  the  work  of  mischief. 
Rationalism  is  infidelity  in  various  degrees,  under  the  forms 
of  Christianity.  The  supranaturalism  which  met  it  was 
more  or  less  under  the  latent  influence  of  the  thing  it  com- 
biitrd,  as  the  English  apologetics  of  the  century  showed 
tinges  of  the  deism  with  which  it  fought.  The  higher  phi- 
losophy and  national  literature,  though  in  seeming  affinity 
with  rationalism  on  the  surface,  were  yet  in  their  antag- 
onism to  its  prosy  doctrines,  its  plausible  shallowness, 
emptiness,  and  self-sufficiency  its  invincible  foes  in  their 
deepest  and  final  workings.  (See  RATIONALISM,  SUPRA- 

NATUIMLISM,   PHILOSOPHY  (GERMAN).) 

6.  Opponent*  of  Rationalism. — In  the  darkest  time  some 
were  among  the  unfaithful  faithful  found.     Imperfect  as 
was  the  work  of  the  supranaturalists,  the  best  of  them  did 
noble  provisional  service.     They  at  least  kept  a  polar  twi- 
light where  there  might  have  been  a  midnight.     Outside 
of  the  ranks  of  the  theologians,  Claudius,  Hamann,  and 
Oberlin,  the  pastor  of  the  Ban  do  la  Roche,  arc  among  the 
unforgotten  names.    Under  a  common  pressure  the  faithful 
hearts  of  the  separate  communions  were  drawn  closer  to 
each  other. 

7.  Influence  of  Rationalism, — Under  the  baleful  influence 
of  rationalism  every  sacred  interest  declined.     The  pulpit 
lost  its  power ;  no  living  hymns  were  produced,  and  the 
old  were  unsung.     In  music  the  ancient  beauty  and  glory 
of  the  choral  vanished;  men  sought  the  concert-room  and 
the  theatre,  for  which  the  music  of  the  time  was  better 
suited  than  for  the  church.     The  oratorio  gave  way  to  the 
opera.     The  conservatism  of  Rome  itself  yielded,  and  Pal- 
estrina's  noble  school    sank  before  the  self-sufficiency  of 
operatic  organists  and  choirs.     The  liturgies  which  were 
offered,  too  frequently  with  success,  for  the  historical  ser- 
vices of  the  Church,  are  beneath  the  ludicrous.     They  are 
too  dreary  to  awaken  the  smile  which  their  absurdity  seems 
to  challenge.     Rationalism  had  shown  that  its  problem  is 
not  as  between  forms  of  religion,  but  as  between  religion 
and  irreligion.     (See  Walch,  C.  W.  F.,  Neneste  Relinions- 
Oeschifhte,     1771-93;     Tittmann,    1824;     Pusey,    Saintes 
(transl.  1849),  Kahnis,  Innere   Gang,  3d  ed.,  1874;  Tho- 
luck,  Verm.  Schr.,  ii.,  1839;  Gass,  vol.  iv.,  1868;  Hurst.) 

XVIII.  The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
— 1.  Reaction  of  Church  Life.— The  revolutionary  ex- 
cesses of  France,  and  the  awe-inspiring  providences  grow- 
ing out  of  them  by  development  or  counteraction,  which 
marked  thefifteen  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
had  tended  to  sober  men,  to  turn  their  eyes  to  God,  and  to 
show  them  how  poor  are  the  substitutes  which  had  been 
offered  for  the  simple,  deep,  and  earnest  faith  of  the  olden 
times.  All  deep  thinking  tends  as  a  finality  against  skep- 
ticism. Reason  is  the  cure  of  unreason.  Kant,  Fries,  the 
Fichtes,  Schelling,  Hegel,  Herbert,  Schopenhauer,  Ulrici, 
Lotze,  Von  Hartmann,  in  simple  virtue  of  helping  to  ear- 
nest thinking,  work  in  one  school.  The  strata  of  the  ex- 
tinct help  to  finish  the  world.  Superficiality  is  the  only 
incurable  vice  of  mind.  The  earnest  thinking  instantly 
showed  itself  as  a  better  thinking.  Pietism  renewed  its 
betteryouth.  The  ninety-five  theses  of  Claude  Harms  (1817, 
the  close  of  the  third  centenary  of  the  Lutheran  Church) 
recalled  the  Reformation  to  the  minds  of  all,  to  the  hearts 
of  many. 

2.  Unian  nnd  fteparatian. — Frederick  William  III.  began 
in  1817  the  movements  looking  to  the  union  in  one  state 
Church  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed.  Strong  opposition 
rose  on  the  side  of  many  earnest  Lutherans.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  Scheibcl  (d.  in  exile  1843),  II.  Stcffens 
(1831).  Kellner,  whose  church  was  opened  by  military  force 
for  the  Agenda  (1834),  Guericke  (1830).  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.  released  the  clergymen  who  were  imprisoned,  and 
a  free  Lutheran  Church  was  organized  1841,  and  received 
the  royal  concession  1845.  Separation  also  arose  within 
the  separated,  on  questions  affecting  the  constitution  of 
the  Church,  in  which  the  distinguished  jurist  Huschke 
represented  the  conservative,  Diedrich  the  radical  view.  A 
decision  of  the  general  synod  of  1859  adverse  to  the  view 


of  Diedrich  led  to  bis  separation  from  the  synod  (1S61).  A 
free  Lutheran  conference  of  the  friends  of  separation  from 
the  unionistic  state  churches  was  held  Oct.  28,  1874,  at 
Eisenach,  the  object  of  which  was  to  promote  a  better  un- 
derstanding and  a  more  perfect  sympathy  and  mutual  sup- 
port. In  the  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  by  the 
union,  see  Rudclbach,  Reformat.  Lntlt.  u.  /*/;/.,//,  1839; 
Miillcr,  Jul.,  Evany.  Union,  1304 ;  Nitzseh,  Urkuni/ciibueh, 
1803;  Stier,  Unlntherische  Thcscn,  1354 ;  Schcnkcl,  Unions- 
beriif,  1855;  Schulz,  K.,  Die  Union,  1868.  See  citations 
under  (i  II.  of  this  article. 

3.  Confederations. — Various  confederations  attempted  to 
co-operate  with  or  supplement  the  union,  so  as  to  bring 
into  practical   co-working  the  elements  which   had  been 
joined  but  not  united  in  it.     Amongthcin  are  the  Gustavus 
Adolphus    Association    (Oct.    31,    1841),    the    Evangelical 
Church  Diet  (1848),  at  whose  meeting  in  Berlin  (1853;  the 
Augsburg  Confession  received  a  qualified  recognition  as  the 
common  confession  of  Protestant  Germany;  the  Eisenach 
Conference  (1846,  1852). 

4.  Distinctive  Lutheraitiam  within  and  without  the  Union. 
— Within  the  union  distinctive  Luthcranism  still  remained 
a  great  and    active  power.      Many   Lutherans   remained 
within  the  union  to  fight  the  battlo  for  truth  there,  and  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  restoration  of  the  solemnly  guarantied 
rights  of  the  Church.     The  chief  organs  of  this  position 
were  Hcngstenberg's  Kirchenzeitung  and  the  YulkMatt  of 
Nathusins  (d.  1S72).     Luthcranism  outside  of  the  union 
was  represented  in  the  general  Lutheran  conference  (1866, 
1868,  1870,  1872),  among  whose  distinguished  names  are 
Harless,  Kliefoth,  and  Luthardt.     Its  organs  are  the  Erlan- 
gen  Zeitschrift  (1838)  and  Luthardt's  Kirehcmvitiinrj  (1868). 

5.  Hymns  and  Music. — The  awaking  consciousness  of  the 
Church  led  to  noble  and  successful  efforts  to  correct  the 
wretched  state  into  which  the  rationalistic  Vandalism  had 
brought  the  hymns,  the  music  (the  choral   has  been   the 
pulse  of  the  Church),  the  service,  and  the  popular  religious 
literature.     Moritz  Arndt,  Von  Raumer,  Bunscn,  Stier,  A. 
Knapp,  Daniel,  Layritz,  the  Eisenach  Conference  (1853), 
and  Wackcrnagel  have  labored  in  the  revival  of  hymnol- 
ogy.       Natorp,    Thibaut,    Griincisen    (1843),    Winterfeld 
(1843),  and  V.  Tucher  (1848)  have  done  valuable  service 
in  the  restoration  of  the  choral. 

6.  The   Theology  of  the   Nineteenth    Century  could   only 
have  risen  in  a  land  which  had  received  the   ineffaceable 
impression  of  Lutheran  life  and  thought.     The  grandeur 
of  the  wildest  perversions  of  this  theology  and  the  ruins  of 
its  most  unsparing  destructiveness  were  only  possible  on  the 
presupposition  of  eras  of  gigantic  building.     The  ancient 
Lutheran  theology,  after  the  storm  of  war  had  swept  over 
it,  stood  like  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness.     Its  ruthless  foes 
could  not  build,  and  could  only  destroy  because  the  greater 
generations  had  builded;  but  they  could  not  perfectly  de- 
stroy— they  could  only  dismantle  what  was  too  massive  to 
be  overthrown.      The  Protestant  theology  of  Germany  is 
represented   (1)  in  the  older  and  in  the  historico-critical 
rationalism  ;  (2)  in  the  old  supranaturalistic  schools,  em- 
bracing rational    supranaturalism,  the  stricter  or  supra- 
rational  supranaturalism,  and  the  pietistic  Bunranaturalism; 
(3)  the  mediating  theology  whose  father  is  Schleiermachcr. 
Among  its   representatives   from    the  Lutheran    side   are 
LUcke,   Bleek,   Nitzseh,  Jul.   Miiller,    Ullmann,   Twesten, 
Dorner,  Liebner,    Martensen.    Ehrenfeuchter,    Beyschlag, 
and   Kostlin;  (4)  Lutheran  Theologian*  of  the  Confession. 
The  patriarch  among  these  was  Claude  Harms  (d.  1855). 
Among  its  representatives  in  what  might  be  called  a  first 
generation  are  Sartorius  (d.  1859),  Rudelbach  of  Denmark 
(d.  1862),  and  Guericke.     The  divines  of  a  second  genera- 
tion show  certain  divergencies  of  view  on  parts  of  the  the- 
ory of  the  ministerial  office  and  of  the  Church,  and  on  the 
construction,  spiritualistic  or  realistic,  of  prophecy,  espe- 
cially on  the  parts  in  which  Chiliasm  is  involved.     In  a 
first   group    may   be   placed    Harless,   Honing    (d.   1853), 
Thomasius,   Keil,   Caspari,    Krabbe    (d.    1873),    Philippi, 
Dieckhoff,  Ziickler,  Wuttke  (d.  1870),  Harnack,  Octtingen, 
and  Frank.     In  a  second  group,  distinguished  by  its  strong 
views  of  the  Church  and  ministry,  are  Liiho  (d.  1872), 
Vilmar  (d.  186S),  Kliefoth,  and   Zezschwitz.     In  a  third 
group,  distinguished  by  its  realistic  tendency  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy,  are  placed  C.  K.  v.  Hofniann,  Drech- 
sler  (d.  1849),  Delitzsch,  Luthardt,   M.  Baumgarten,  and 
Oehler  (d.  1872).     In   their  earlier  position  Kahnis  and 
Thiersch  were  strictly  confessional. 

The  great  jurists  Goschel  (d.  1862)  and  Stahl  (d.  1861) 
were  also  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Confession.  The 
works  of  the  great  writers  on  church  polity,  Eichhorn  (d. 
1854),  Jakobson,  Puchta,  Richter  (d.  1864),  Dove,  Bickell, 
and  others,  are  of  great  importance  in  many  of  the  discus- 
sions which  have  been  specially  characteristic  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  in  tins  century — whose  problem  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  soul  of  her  doctrine  in  a  sound  polity,  a 
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constitution  which  shall  as  adequately  conform  to  her 
common  life  as  her  confessions  conform  to  her  common 
fiiith.  (See  liaur  (1863).  Nippold  (1867),  Kahnis  (4th 
eil.,  1S74I,  Hagcnhadi,  Jiireli<-iii/>'*<-li!'-/it':  '/''*  IS.  and  19. 
.l:ilirliiiuil<-rix  (  111]  ed.,  1870-71) ;  Schwarz,  Xnr  Geachichte 
,/,;•  Nouttm  n,;,l.,n\K  (:id  ed.,  1864);  Jliicko  (1867); 
Lichtenberger,  lliatirlrt:  ili-n  Idt'e*  rcHijicuncH  en  Atteinar/ne 
(ti/ntln  /-  ,,i!/iiii  'lit  XVfll"  NIMc  /iisijn'd  nos  Jours 
(Paris,  3  vols.,  8vo,  1873);  Kurtz,  Lehrbuck  (7th  ed., 
1874,  \  183).) 

7.  J'l-actif-al  Life. — With  the  reviving  doctrinal  life  came 
the  spirit  of  missions.  The  outgrowths  of  the  life  of  inner 
missions  are  so  numerous  that  their  names  would  fill  pages. 
Wichcrn  founded  the  llaulie  Haus  1833,  the  institute  for 
girls  at  Berlin  I  SOS,  and  has  been  the  father  of  a  great 
numher  of  beneficent  institutions  and  reforms.  With  the 
deaconess  institutions  are  associated  the  names  of  Fliedner 
and  Lohe.  Among  the  associations  and  schools  for  foreign 
missions  may  be  mentioned  the  Society  of  the  Rhein 
(IS!!!)),  the  North  (icrinan  (ls:;r,i.  .lUnekes  (lsnn>.  :,,id 
Gossner'.s,  all  of  which  lune  a  predominantly  Lutheran 
character.  The  Dresden  Missionary  Society  has  a  poM- 
tive  Lutheran  diameter  (IS.'iili.  It  transferred  its  semi- 
nary in  1S4S  to  Lcipsic.  to  gi\c  its  pupils  the  advantages 
of  the  university.  It  has  taken  up  again  the  ancient 
mission-work  of  the  Lutheran  (.'hureh  in  India.  All  tin- 
Lutheran  lands  have  minimi  nineties.  The  llcrmanns- 
burg  Mission  Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Louis  Harms 
Id.  lMi.il.  has  developed  an  energy  alnm.-t  unexampled, 
i  See  .MISSIONS.  FoitKHiN.I 

S.  St'iiixtti •*. — The  total  number  of  Lutherans  is  prob- 
ably about  forty  millions,  including  the  Lutherans  in 
the  union  .'hnrdics.  The  pnrch  /<•"!/  lu-l,,rii  and  xtntix- 
lics  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ]iroperly  belong  to  the  dif 
fcrcnt  countries  and  states  jn  which  the  Cbureh  e- 
America  (North  and  South  I.  Anhalt.  Austria.  Baden,  I!a- 
\aria,  Belgium.  Bohemia.  Bremen.  Brun-wick,  Carinthia. 
Carniola,  I  »:inn-ladt.  hcnmark,  England.  France.  Ham 
burg,  Hanover,  Hesse  Casscl,  Ilidland.  Hungary,  Ici'huid, 
l.ippe.  Lubeek.  .Moravia.  Mecklenburg,  .Norway,  Olden- 
burg. Poland.  l'ni--i:i.  1 ! u- -i;i .  ,~a  \ - >n y.  Si  \  ria .  Silc-ia.  Su c- 
dc'li,  Thuringia.  Trans.\  Iviinia.  Westphalia.  Wiirtemberg. 
Ill  all  these  the  Lutheran  Church  has  a  historical  record. 
I  For  confessions,  sec  Covmitn.  B.IOK  or.  and  the  creeds 
there  enumerate'.!.  Fur  special  doctrines  and  control 

'  '.i\l'OMITA\(  '!•:,      CilNsrilSTANTlATlo.V,      LoKll's      Sri'l'KII, 

SACRAMKNT.    SVM'KI-.TISM.   SYSKHCIISM.   etc.     See  also   Po- 

I.KMI.S.    Pcll.ITV    I  Ecrl.KSIASTICAI.],     PltoTKS  I  A  XI  ISM.    I: 

MA.TIOX.  For  the  most  recent  special  history,  sec  Si:r\ 
HATH  1,1  Tlir.u  vxs  OF  Pitt  SS.IA.  UNION.  KVA  v.:i.i.i.  \i,.  For 
divines,  see  CIIKMMT/.  Li  rlli:ii.  .M  KI.A.M  nriioN.  Mosltr.lM. 
etc.;  statesmen.  EHNKST  Tin:  Pun  B,  &C1TA.VDI  \iini. nn  s. 
etc.;  ptulutbropilta,  FI.IM>M:II,  FitsMiu:.  II  AIIMS.  OUKII- 
i.ix.  See  also  Kin  i  ATIOX.  I'M  vi:usn  1 1  s.  etc.  The  litera- 
ture will  be  found  in  this  article  classified  at  its  se\eral 
places.)  ('.  P.  KIIAITII. 

Lutheran  Church  in  the  U.  S.  I.  Tin  /.;,•„  ,,f  Be- 
fliitninifx  funl  1)>  f  >!>/•  iff. — 1.  The  first  Lutheran  immigra- 
tion into  America  was  from  Ilidland.  and  may  have  been 
ha--|cucd  by  the  troubles,  religious  and  civil,  connected 
with  the  struggles  between  the  Calvinists  and  Arrninians 
(1610-19).  A  little  band  of  Dutch  Lutherans  came  (1621-26) 
to  what  was  then  called  New  Amsterdam,  and  is  now  New 
York.  In  1IU1  a  number  ot"  North  Germans  were  added  to 
them,  but  their  worship  was  conducted  in  private  houses. 
Strong  etVorts  were  mad.  to  I.  ;nl  them  to  conform  to  the 
Calvinistic  Church  of  Holland.  Sluyves.int  forbade  their 
meetings,  and  lines  and  imprisonment  were  imposed  for 
their  refusal  to  obey.  They  petitioned  the  Directory  of 
Holland  for  permission  to  call  a  preacher  and  have  public 
service,  but  in  vain  (16J3).  G.'itwatcr  was  sent  by  the 
Lutheran  Consistory  as  pastor  (1657),  but  was  not  allowed 
to  preach,  and,  with  a  promptness  checked  only  by  bis 
sickness,  was  sent  back  to  Holland.  The  English  took  the 
city  in  lii'il,  and  freedom  of  religion  was  accorded  the 
Lutherans.  Fabricius,  their  first  pastor,  began  his  labors 
1669.  A  small  church  was  built  in  1671,  removed  by  the 
Dutch  in  Iii73.  but  another  church  was  built  on  the  same 
site  in  1703.  In  the  same  year  Falkncr  became  their  pas- 
tor. Bcrkcracyor  succeeded  him  in  1725-32  (d.  1751),  and 
Knoll,  who  resigned  in  1750. 

2.  The  S>rn/inli  I.  ni!if rang  came  next.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  had  designed  to  open  in  America  a  place  of  refuge  for 
the  persecuted  Protestants  of  Europe,  and  Oxenstiern  at- 
tempted after  the  death  of  the  king  to  carry  out  his  plan. 
Fifty  Swedish  immigrants,  with  their  preacher,  landed 
(1638-87)  on  Delaware  Hay.  and  bought  land  of  the  In- 
dians. Minncuit.  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  who  built 
Fort  Christina,  died  in  1641;  Torkillus.  the  first  pastor, 
died  in  1643.  Campanius,  their  next  minister,  led  in  the 
great  work  of  missions  among  the  Indians,  and  translated 


into  the  language  of  the  Virginia  Indians  Luther's  Catechism. 
Stuyvcsaut  seized  the  colony,  then  numbering  about  1000 
souls,  and  brought  it  under  the  Dutch  rule.  The  church  at 
Wicaco  was  built  1669,  and  Fabricius,  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Dutch  Lutherans,  took  charge  of  it  in  1077  (d.  lii'.i.'i. 
The  appeal  in  1693  for  preachers  from  their  native  land 
was  successful.  A  church  was  built  in  Christina  in  1099, 
and  a  second  one  in  Wicaco  in  1700,  in  a  substantial  style 
which  attested  the  earnestness  and  liberality  of  the  build- 
ers. In  our  own  day  a  new  and  immense  influx  of  the 
.Scandinavian  nationalities  has  taken  place,  making  now  a 
population  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  in  our  land. 

3.  The  (icrtt/ntt  l.iit/n  fun*,  hist  in  coming,  were  destined 
to  be  the  mightiest  element  of  the  future  growth  of  the 
Church,  a.  In  the  jVo;-f/i. — They  began  to  settle  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  10SO,  soon  after  the  grant  of  the  province  to 
Penn.  Emigration  began  on  a  large  scale  in  1710,  when 
between  3000  and  4000  Germans  from  the  Palatinate  and 
Suabia  came  to  New  York  with  Brigadier  Hunter.  Some 
of  them  went  to  Uermantown  at  once.  In  1723  the  large 
body  of  those  who  had  remained  went  to  Pennsylvania. 
The  congregations  in  Philadelphia,  Providence,  and  New 
Hanover  sent  a  deputation  in  1733  to  beg  for  ministers  and 
other  aid.  The  petition  was  regarded  with  special  interest 
by  Ziegcuhagen,  the  Lutheran  court-preacher  in  London, 
and  bv  C.  A.  Franeke,  who  ought  not  to  bo  confounded,  as 
he  constantly  is.  with  his  illustrious  father.  The  younger 
Franeke,  to  whom  our  Western  \Vorld  owes  a  debt  of  grat  i- 
tude  it  can  never  pay.  sent  a  man  destined  to  become  the 
patriarch  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  HKNIIY- 
Mri.i  iiioii  Mi  ni.i  M!i:m>  (which  see).  First  visiting  Geor- 
gia, he  came  in  174^  to  Philadelphia.  Strong  in  the  faith 
of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  full  of  the  earnest  piety  of  the 
true  school  of  ^pener  and  Franeke,  he  abounded  in  wise 
energy  which  was  divinely  blessed.  In  1744,  IJrunnhol/, 
Kurtz,  ami  Schaum  came  from  Halle,  and  in  1748  Haml- 
schuh  and  Hartwig  (founder  of  the  seminary),  in  17.j8 
Eager,  in  1709  Helmuth  and  Sehmidt,  in  1770  Kuuzc.  6. 
In  the  Kmtth. — The  Salzburgers  were  driven  from  their 
h"iues  in  the  dead  of  winter  ( 1731-32)  by  the  Komish  arch- 
bishop Count  Firmian.  Aided  by  English  Christians,  forty- 
two  families  of  them  came  to  Georgia  with  their  preachers, 
Bolzius  and  Gronau.  They  gave  the  name  of  Ebene/.cr  to 
the  colony  they  established.  Their  number  was  enlarged 
in  173.1.  The  Salzburger  orphan-house  was  founded  in 
17::>.  I,,  |7||  tllt.  number  ot  Lutherans  in  Georgia  had 
i.:irlied  IUIMI.  Gronau  died  ITlj;  Lemke  was  sent  from 
Halle  as  his  successor.  Kabenhorst  came  with  a  new  band 
in  17.il1,  and  established  the  first  Lutheran  congregation  in 
Charleston.  S.  C.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury many  Germans  went  from  Pcnnsvhanm  and  other 
parts  of  the  colonies  to  North  Carolina.  In  I7;iuthe  Luth- 
eran Church  was  cstaUi.-hcd  in  Frederick.  Aid.  In  I 

settlement  of   Lutherans  was    tor 1    in  .Madison   CO.,  Va., 

where  the  congregation  still  continues.  The  Lutheran 
church  in  Winchester,  Va..  was  received  into  connection 
with  the  synod  of  Pennsylvania  in  1762.  Immense  immi- 
grations in  the  later  era  have  come  from  Germany.  The 
German  population  of  this  country  may  be  safely  estimated 
at  7.000.0(10,  and  the  Lutheran  is  the  largest  of  the  relig- 
ious bodies  among  which  they  are  divided. 

II.  Era  afSynmlii-al  Orgaataatim. — The  labors  of  Muhl- 
enberg  and  of  his  noble  co-workers  were  soon  felt,  and  the 
Lutheran  Church  began  to  come  to  a  consciousness  that 
she  was  to  be  a  distinct  and  independent  power  in  the  New 
World.  The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  Minisleriuin 
of  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  colonies  was  organized  Aug. 
14,1748.  With  the  Pennsylvania  ministers  at  the  first  meet- 
ing were  present  Hartwig  from  Kheinbeck,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Swedish  pastors,  the  provosts  Sandin  and  Nasmann.  The 
dates  of  the  formation  of  the  earlier  synods  are  as  follows  : 
Synod  of  New  York.  17Si;  South  Carolina,  Corpus  Evangcl- 
icuin,  17S7;  North  Carolina,  1S03 ;  Ohio  and  adjacent  States, 
ISIS;  Maryland  and  Virginia,  1820:  Tennessee,  l>20; 
B.W. Pennsylvania,  182fij  Virginia,  1830;  Hartwick,  1830; 
Synod  of  tlic  West.  1834;  English  Synod  of  Ohio,  1840. 
The  present  number  of  synods  is  about  54.  A  great  event 
in  this  era  was  the  organization  in  1S47  of  the  Synod  of 
Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States.  It  has  been  by  pre- 
eminence the  representative  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy.  Its 
founders  were  brought  by  religious  convictions  to  the 
Western  World.  They  experienced  and  overcame  almost 
every  kind  of  trial.  The  "Old  Lutherans"  from  Pru.-.-ia, 
forming  the  Buffalo  synod,  have  fought  and  endured  for 
the  truth's  sake,  and  have  revived  in  our  time  the  in- 
tensity of  the  martyr  spirit  of  the  ancient  Church,  both 
in  testimony  and  endurance,  and  the  synod  of  Missouri, 
composed  of  Saxon  Lutherans  originally,  has  shared  in 
the  same  spirit  of  earnestness.  This  synod  has  done  much 
for  general  and  theological  education,  and  for  Church  lit- 
erature, both  periodical  and  permanent.  It  has  establish- 
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cd  a  carefully  arranged  congregational  order  and  disci- 
pline, has  testified  against  all  unionistic  combinations  both 
in  the  pulpit  and  at  the  alt:ir.  ami  against  secret  associa- 
tions ami  all  connivance  with  error.  Its  decided  views  and 
practices  have  not  been  maintained  without  violent  contro- 
versies. The  Synodical  Conference  of  1S71  is  the  outgrowth 
mainly  of  its  work.  One  of  the  most  persistent  of  the  an- 
tagonistic— or  rather  of  the  antagonized — bodies  has  been 
the  Iowa  Synod,  which  was  formed  in  1S;">4.  It  is  unre- 
served in  thrarr  pt •!•  of  the  confessions  of  the  Church,  but 

considers  them  safeguards  of  its  liberty  as  well  as  of  its 
purity,  and  therefore  considers  the  questions  left  undeter- 
mined by  thorn,  or  which  do  not  involve  articles  of  faith, 
as  open  questions.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  large  and  noble 
spirit.  It  has  shown  great  interest  in  the  (leneral  Council, 
but  stands  only  in  an  advisory  relation  to  that  body,  be- 
cause of  what  it  regarded  as  the  indcterminateness  of  its 
position  on  the  fellowship  of  the  pulpit  and  the  altar. 
(See  Deul-m-hrift  ...(/.  ilviilich.  E.  L.  S.  i>.  Iowa,  1804.) 

III.  Effortl  at  General  Oriiniii-.niion. — In    1820-21  the 
General  Synod  was  organized;  in  1863  the  General  Synod 
of  North  America  (South);  in  186"  the  General  Council; 
and  iu  1872  the  Synodical  Conference.     The  General  Sy- 
nod is  largely  unionistic,  but  with  growing  elements  of  a 
more  churehly  character:  the  General  Synod  of  the  South 
has  a  larger  relative  strength  of  the  conservative  element ; 
the  General  Council,  strictly  Lutheran  in  confession,  has 
failed  to  satisfy  in  the  practical  application  of  its  princi- 
ples in  discipline  on  the  "  four  points,"  the  tendency  which 
has  found  embodiment  in  the  Synodical  Conference.    The 
"four  points"  are  pulpit  and  altar  fellowship,  Chiliasm, 
and  secret  societies.     The  latest  utterances  of  the  General 
Council  (Galesburg  Oct.  11,  1875)  have  been  so  decided  as 
to  preclude  all  doubt  as  to  its  attitude  on  the  two  former 
questions.     The  work  of  this  body  in  educating  the  mind 
of  the  Church  and  developing  it  has  been  very  great,  and  in 
it  a  practical  co-ordination  of  languages  and  nationalities 
almost  without  a  parallel  has  been  established.     It  em- 
braces Danish.  Norwegian,  English,  and  German  elements. 

IV.  Internal  History. — 1.  l'leti»m. — The  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  has  been  throughout  its  entire    history  sym- 
pathetically affected   by  the  condition  of  the  Church    in 
Germany.     The  mighty  influence  of  the  better  Pietism  has 
been  felt  all  through  its  history,  and  is  felt  to  this  hour. 
Muhlenberg  and  the  best  men  of  his  entire  school  were  of 
the  class  of  churehly  pietists,  strong  in  the  faith  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  and  fully  believing  that  the  faith  they 
confessed  ought  to  be,  and  is  in  its  proper  nature,  a  power 
of  regenerate   life.     They  stamped    upon    the  Church   in 
America  a  spirit  of  solicitous  care  in  things  "  indifferent," 
so  far  as  those  things  naturally  connect  themselves  with 
morals.     They  imparted  to  it  a  character  of  earnest  devo- 
tion, activity  in  good  works,  justice  to  other  Christians, 
gentleness  to  brethren.     But  Pietism  here,  as  elsewhere, 
has  shown  its  innate  dangers,  running  out  sometimes  into 
superficial  moralism,  officious  scrupulosity,  laxity  in  doc- 
trine, fanaticism  in  feeling,  and  unchurchliness  in  practice. 

2.  nationalism. — The  evidence  of  the  presence  of  scat- 
tered rationalistic  elements    in    the  Lutheran   Church   in 
America  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  is  given  in  the 
earnest  solicitude  of  its  best  men  to  meet  it  and  overthrow 
it.     Rationalism  never  came  to  sufficient  strength  to  avow 
itself,  but  moved  furtively,  showing  itself  rather  as  a  nega- 
tion or  ignoring  of  the  true  than  as  an  explicit  avowal  of 
the  false.     The  position  of  those  most  widely  suspected  of 
affinity  with  it  was  indeterminate  and  a  matter  of  dispute. 
But  while  the  Church  as  a  whole  remained  true  to  the  or- 
thodoxy which  forms  the  common  basis  of  nominal  Protest- 
antism, a  great  deal  of  looseness  was  allowed  in  regard  to 
the  ancient  distinctive  orthodoxy  of  historical  Lutheranism. 
Dr.  Ilazelius  wrote  (1846),  "Wo  arc  fast  verging  to  the 
other  extreme,  in  believing  that  the  great  spirits  of  the 
Reformation  scarcely  preserved  common  sense  when  their 
deep-thought  theories  do  not  square  with  our  superficial 
view  of  things."  (Hint.  of  the  Amer,  Lnth.  Church,  p.  250.) 

3.  Unionism. — Partly  from  pietistic.  partly  from  ration- 
alistic sources,  and  most  largely  from  the  dominant  tend- 
encies of  the  sect-life  of  America,  the  unionistic  tendency 
has  been  shown  in  some  extreme  cases,  even  to  the  degree 
of  proposing  an  organic  fusion  of  the  Lutheran   Church 
with  some  other  Church.     Especially  has  this  feeling  been 
strong  towards   the  German  Reformed  Church.     But  the 
unionism  of  the  parts  of  the  Church  in  which  it  is  strongest 
has  ordinarily  gone  no  further  than  the  encouragement  of 
great  freedom  in  the  exchange  of  pulpits  and  in  invitations 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  placing  of  a  lax,  and  sometimes 
of  an  unfavorable,  estimate  on  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
Lutheranism.  and  an  interest  in  the  syncretistie  plans  of 
union.     Dr.  S.  S.  Schmucker  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
ablest  advocates  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.     The  great 
controversies  of  the  most  recent  period  have  turned  upon 


these  nnionistic  tendencies.  The  General  Synod  warmly 
encourages  them  :  the  Synodical  Conference  rigorously  op- 
poses them;  the  General  Council  also  earnestly  opposes 
them,  but  has  allowed  within  a  carefully  restricted  range 
the  possibility  of  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  ap- 
i  plying  the  rule. 

4.  77*e  Groicth.  of  Church  C'<»<x<-ioiiHt«'*K  has  been  a  marked 
feature  of  the  later  life  of  the  Church.     This  consciousness 
has  never  been  totally  wanting.     There  have  been  not  only 
individuals,   but  synoilieal  organizations,  which  have  em- 
bodied it  in  the  darkest   hours.     Tho  General   Synod  in 
1S20,  relatively  to  the  laxer  tendency,  arose  from  this  re- 
viving consciousness,  but  there  were  even  then  bodies  to 
whom  its  attitude  sortm-il  wanting  in  a  clear  churehly  de- 
cisiveness.  In  the  earliest  history  of  the  Church  in  America 
an  unreserved  acceptance  of  the  BOOK  or  CONCOIID  (which 
see)  was  required,  but  a  special  prominence  was  assigned 
to  the  Augsburg  Confession.   (See  Dr.  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  The 
('•n//,'Hni'>/i.  iti'.,  AV.  Itcrieir,  Oct.,  1853.)     The  intermediate 
time  was  one  of  laxity.     In  the  present  an  immense  major- 
ity of  the  Church  in  America  accepts  the  entire  body  of 
the  Confessions  ex  aniinn.     The  Augsburg    Confession   is 
universally  recognized  iu  some  shape — not  always,  how- 
ever, without  reservations  which  are  not  clearly  defined. 

5.  The  Literature  ami  AViT, »//,,*«</   H'orA-  of  the  Church 
in  America  have  labored  under  many  disadvantages.     Her 
old  vernacular  is  not  the  vernacular  of  the  country,  her 
ministry  has  been  inadequate  in  numbers,  and  has  been 
greatly  overworked.     She  has  not  had  the  great  denomi- 
national publishing  agencies  of  other  bodies.    Nevertheless, 
she  has  names  of  great  lustre  in  the  general  departments 
of  science,  literature,  and  theology.     The  Lutheran  Church 
is  an  educating  Church.     From   an   early  period  iu  this 
country  she  has  aimed  at  educating  her  people,  and  espe- 
cially her  ministers,  and  the  large  number  of  theological 
seminaries,  colleges,  and  higher  schools   now   under  her 
care  shows  her  earnestness  in  this  great  work.    The  struggle 
of  her  various  languages  has  ended  in  a  theoretical  co- 
ordination of  them,  but  a  practical  assimilation  of  them 
will  be  the  growth  of  time. 

V.  Practical  Life. — In  her  constitution  in  this  country 
the  Lutheran  Church  has  combined  the  congregational  and 
Synodical  elements,  but  her  position  is  still  in  many  re- 
spects unfixed.     The  powers  of  congregations,  their  rela- 
tions to  synods  and  to  the  ministry,  are  among  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hour.     The  plan  of  permanent  presidencies  or 
of  an  evangelical  superiutemlcncy  has  been  recently  urged. 
The  preaching  in  the  Lutheran  Church  is  marked  in  the  main 
by  simplicity  and  power.     The  young  people  of  the  Church 
who  give  credible  evidence  of  a  desire  to  live  as  Christians 
are  carefully  instructed  in  the  catechism  as  one  of  the  pre- 
liminaries to  being  admitted  to  sacramental  communion. 
Liturgies  are  in  use  in  various  degrees  in  every  part  of  the 
Church.     Many  churches,  some  of  them  very  noble  speci- 
mens of  architecture,  have   been    reared  within  a  recent 
period.     The  Church  is  growingly  active  in  the  work  of 
home  and  foreign  missions  and  in  the  various  spheres  of 
beneficence.     The  general  integrity  in  business,  the  quiet, 
kindly  home-life,  the  thriftiness,  and  reliableness  of  the 
Lutheran  population  are  widely  known,  but  none  but  those 
who  are  within  it  can  appreciate  fully  the  sterling,  unob- 
trusive qualities  of  the  heart  and  life  which  mark 'it,  and 
which  have   been  nurtured  by  the  great  communion   of 
which  they  are  members.     Tho  population,  already  so  great, 
and  the  influx  of  such  immense  numbers  of  the  most  valu- 
able classes  of  emigrants,  both  the  old  population  and  the 
new  marked  by  a  quiet  vitality  which  makes  each  coming 
generation  stronger  than  the  past,  furnish  a  basis  for  that 
great  future  which  seems  to  await  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  the  U.  S. 

VI.  Stati*tie». — The  latest  reports  (1874)  show  a  total  of 
54  synods,  2568  ministers,  4639  churches,  569,549  commu- 
nicants.     Tho   ratio  of  increase   approaches   30,000   per 
annum.     The  total  Lutheran  population  in  America  is  be- 
tween 3,000,000  and  4,000,000.     There  are  15  theological 
seminaries,  33  colleges  and  high  schools;  the  institutions 
of  benevolence  and  mercy,  embracing  orphans'  homes,  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  infirmaries,  an  asylum 
for  aged  pastors,  and  immigrant  homes,  are  26  ;  general 
organizations  for  beneficiary  education,  home  and  foreign 
missions,  and  similar   objects,  12;    principal  publication 
establishments,  6.    The  periodical  publications  are  in  Eng- 
lish  18,  in  German  24,  in  Norwegian  3,  in  Swedish  4,  in 
Danish  1,  making  in  all  50. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  most  important  writings 
illustrating  in  some  way  the  history  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  U.  S. :  G.  A.  Francke,  Xnchricht.  (Halle, 
1744-85);  Urlsperger,  Auufiihr/ifhi'  Xm-hrirht  run  den 
Sahburgivchen  Emit/rnntrit  (Halle,  1744);  Ainericaninches 
Arkmrerk  (  Halle.  1  T.'il) ;  J.  G.  Lochman,  Jlintori/  of  the 
Lutheran  Clmrch  (1818);  D.  F.  Schaeffer  and  C.  Philip 
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Krauth,  Lutheran  Intelligencer  (1826,  4  vols.) ;  J.  A.  Probst, 
Wiederfcrciiu'f/itnfi  ("  Reunion  of  the  Lutheran  and  the  lie- 
formed,"  1826);  Braun,  Mitthf -if  mi;/,  n  «HH  America  (1829); 
S.  S.  Schmucker,  Popular  Theology  (1834);  Portraiture 
(1840) ;  Retrospect  (1841) ;  Patriarelu  of  American  Lntln  r- 
anium  (1845);  American  Lutheran  Church  (1851)  :  Lutheran 
Manual  (1855);  Definite  Platform  (1856);  American  Lu- 
tluramtm  Vindicated  (1866);  Brovm'i  New  Theolor/y  (1857); 
Rupp,  li'-iioiiiiiiiitloni  in  the  U.S.  (1844,370-403);  Haze- 
lius,  Hintoi-if  of  the  A  merican  Lutheran  Church  ( 1846) :  Rey- 
nolds, C.  Philip  Krauth,  Steover,  Eeanyelicnl  J{,ri,'ii' 
(1849-70);  Matthes,  Kirchliche  Chronik  (1855-75);  Baird, 
Beliyiioi  in  .\iii,-ricu  (1856,  516-520);  Mann,  Plea  for  the 
Au'i*liur;t  ('oitfcHtian  (1856);  Lntheranimn  ill  America 
(1857);  Brown,  The  New  Theology  (1857);  The  General 
Sunoil  <inii  hr,'  Amailantu,  Er.  Her.  (Jan.,  1867) ;  Hoffmann, 
I'trolcci,  Platform  (1856);  Reynolds,  8irc</i*h  Chnrcliei  on 
the  ISilnir,!!-,'.  />.  lien.  (Oct.,  1849);  Sfniiilinnriaim  in  tin: 
North-treat,  Ib.  (Jan.,  1852);  Lutheran  I'lun-di  in  the  New 
NetherliuiilH  und  \,-n-  York,  Il>.  (Jim.,  18."i.">>:  tjerman  Emi- 
gmtion  tn  \orth  America,  Hi.  (July,  1*61);  Richards, 
Journal  of  Miihlcnhe.nj,  Ib.  (Jan.,  1850  «<•</.);  Krauth,  C. 
Philip,  Lutheran  Cln.'rch  in  the  U.  S.,  Hi.  (July,  1850  ; 
translated  into  German  in  Kmk'lbach  and  Uuericke's  Xeil- 
tchrift,  1851,  Heft  2)  ;  F.  A.  Muhleiilierir.  M-moir  of  II.  M. 
Muhlcnl.rn/.  /:',•.  Hen.  (Oct.,  1851);  Educational  Effort*  of 
the  Pennnlmatta  Si/noil,  I/..  (Oct.,  1858;  Apr.,  1859);  S.  W. 
Harkev,  jMfOWVM  "/  the  Lnth,  ran  t'hurch  in  America,  Ib. 
(Apr.,  1852):  Eurtii  ///«/«/•'/  of'  l,nth,-,;in!><iii  in  lllitun*.  M. 

(Oct.,  18116):  Walter,  HI /:•,/, ition  ofifinouriSjnodi*  ffer- 
inani/  (1851-52:  translated  in  Ki:  ft.-r.,  July,  I  s;>2  «,  y. ' : 
Lehre  n.  II '< lif  <  Is  '  I  75) ;  Krauth,  Charles  P.,  /{iirniin/  ••/' 
thrill, I  L*lhtra»Ok*relt(l&M);  Lord'*  /><•?/  (ls.-,6);  dhri,. 
tiitn  I.it>i'i-tii  in  tin  Relation  to  the  Usarjes  of  lh<-  l''f>in</elical 
Liiilici-ini  i'htirch  (I860);  Bvangtlieal  .</«««  (I860)':  Con 
semilire  Uefuruintion  unil  !l*  Theo/oi/i/  IIS71,  15U-161): 
M.  L.  Stciiver.  Memoir  of  11.  M.  Kohlenberg  I  Is.'iii) ;  M.-,,,,,. 
rial  of  1'.  f.  Mayer  (1859j ;  Sketcko/theLutlkeraa  ( '/,«,-, /, 
in  thi*  Coition/  (1S60):  I><*,-our«,-  fnfoi-f  th,'  lli^lo,'i,-o!  So- 
ci'i-ty  (  ISdL'l  :  Hi'iiiinini-eHcei  of  Uece.anc.il  Littln  i;m  Mini*, 
t' i-x,  eighty  in  all,  the  last  appearing  in  the  /•.></;< 
Quitrtrrln,  July,  1870.  They  are  by  far  the  most  important 
contributions  yet  made  to  thr  hi-tory  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  Ameriea.  .1.  (i.  Morris,  Li«t  ,,t'  l'<to!i<-otionx  I,,/  l.iith>r,niN 
in  III,-  r.S..  Ki:  It.,:  (Apr.,  l-.il.  art.  T.)j  Litmtttrt  of  On 
Liitliri-iin  I'hnrch  in  U.S.,  Hi.'.. Inly,  I884)j  Foeht.  I'hnrch.-t 
l,,'ln-,,n  til,  Mount, tin*  (Is'iL'l:  Sei-s,  />•'/,  s'/./  l.utli,  ,-,nin 

(1888,    199-261):     The  Janlin   (1871);   Schacffer,   C.   W., 

Karl i/  Ilifttol-jl  of  th,  l.nlli,  i;in  I'hnrrh  n:  .1  m,  ri'ca  (1857); 
S|>ra'_'ne.  .\niiol-,  of  lit,'  .\n,,,-ican  Liitherou  I'lili^t  ilsdlt); 
I'.roivn  and  Valentine,  <Jiiai-t,;-t,/  H,  >•!,  ir  (  I  S?  1-75) ;  Alli- 
bonc,  I>i,-ti,,i,,irii  of  K,ujllnh  Literature  ( 18.'.'.) -72) ;  Spaeth, 
Liitfi'i-if-fii-  A',  in  Ainer.,  in  Schcm's  />.-.!.  Ooittnrtutiont 
/.,  '-icon  (1872,  vi.  690);  Bernheim,  lti*tori/  of  the  Herman 

Xrtff,  IHCUt*   ,111,1   of'  til,'    l,lttll,  I',',!    t'ltltl-rll    ill     \orth    ,111,1   .^olllfl 

Carolina  fls72|:  Si'hinner,  /lintori/ of  the  E.  L.Xi/und  of 
ffouth  i', n;, Una  (1875).  The  minutesof  synods  and  of  other 
Church  bodies,  the  hymn-books,  liturgies,  catechisms,  and 
occasional  sermons,  also  have  much  that  illustrates  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  in  America.  The  periodicals  are  also 
of  value  here,  and  the  almanacs  (Brobst,  Sheelcigh,  Jacobs) 
arc  manuals  of  important  information.  C.  P.  KRAUTH. 

Lu'therville,  post-v.  of  Baltimore  co.,  Md.,  11  miles 
N.  of  Baltimore,  on  tho  Northern  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  3S2. 

Liit'ke  (KKDOH  PETROVITCH),  b.  in  Russia  in  1797; 
educated  in  the  Russian  navy  ;  accompanied  Capt.  Golow- 
nin  on  his  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  1817-19,  and 
undertook  from  1821  to  1824  four  expeditions  to  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  of  which  he  published  a  description  in  1828.  From 
1826  to  1829  he  made  an  exploration  of  Behring's  Strait  and 
the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  of  which  he  gave  a  description 
(1834-36);  in  1835  was  made  an  admiral  and  appointed 
tutor  to  tho  grand  duke  Constantine ;  in  1850  made  military 
governor  of  Revel,  in  1853  of  Cronstadt,  and  in  1864  pres- 
ident of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  St.  Petersburg. 

I.u'ton,  town  of  England,  county  of  Bedford,  on  the 
Lea,  has  a  fine  Gothic  church.  Pop.  15,329. 

I.u'tra  [Lat.,  "otter"],  of  tho  Mustelidso  or  weasel 
family,  comprising  tho  common  otters.  The  genus  is  rep- 
resented in  the  U.  S.  by  the  American  otter  of  the  East 
(L.  Canadensis,  Sab.),  and  by  a  doubtful  species  on  the 
Pacific  slope  (L.  Californica,  Gray).  Both  are  closely 
allied  to  L.  ntfyan*  of  Europe. 

Lu'trime  [Lat.  lutra.  "otter"],  a  sub-family  of  tho 
Mustelida?,  including  the  otters.  In  the  U.  S.  there  are 
two  genera — Lntra,  the  otter,  and  Enhydra,  the  sea-otter 
of  the  Pacific  coast. 

I.Htru'ria.  a  genus  of  lamcllibranchiatc  mo'ilusks  be- 
longing to  the  family  Mactridae. 


IjUt'ti  (FKANCESCA),  b.  at  Riva  di  Trento,  in  the  Italian 
Tyrol,  where  sho  still  lives,  devoted  to  literature  and  phi- 
lanthropy. Her  first  poems,  while  giving  proofs  of  he.r 
genius,  indicated  false  taste,  but  an  early  friendship  with 
the  renowned  poet  Maffci  corrected  this  defect,  and  she 
now  stands,  if  uot  the  first,  at  least  among  the  first,  living 
female  poets  of  Italy.  Her  works  are  Xorr'de  e  Liriche 
(2  vols.,  1862),  Alberto,  a  poem  in  charming  ottai-e  rime 
(1867),  and  Un  Proverbio  (1874). 

liut'tringhansen,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  manu- 
factures woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  cutlery,  and 
hardware.  Pop.  8660. 

I. ut/;.  von  (JonANs),  b.  in  Bavaria  Dec. 4,  1826,  a  son 
of  a  schoolmaster;  studied  jurisprudence,  and  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  cabinet  of  King  Louis  II.  in  1866. 
In  I  SG7  he  became  minister  of  justice,  and  Dec.  20,  1869, 
ministcrof  public  education  anil  worship.  In  this  position 
he  rendered  great  services  to  the  German  empire  by  the 
energy  with  which  he  worked  for  its  establishment  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  parly  and  in  opposition  to  tho 
Particularists  and  Vltramontanes.  He  has  been  very  active 
in  the  interests  of  the  German  people  during  the  organi- 
zation of  the  empire.  Aucrsr  NIF.MANX. 

liiit'flrn,  small  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
famous  for  the  two  battles  which  were  fought  in  its  vicinity. 
On  Nov.  16,  1632,  the  Swedish  king,  (lustaviis  Adulphus, 
fell  here  in  a  battle  with  Wallenstein,  the  general  uf  the 
imperial  army  :  the  Swedes  were  victorious.  On  May  2, 
1813,  Napoleon  defeated  the  Prussian  and  Russian  armies. 

Ijiit'zow,  von  (Lrnwir,  ADOI.F  \VII.IIF.T.M),  HAICOX,  b. 
May  18,  1782,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg ; 
entered  the  army  in  1795;  was  a  major  in  IMis,  and  re- 
ceived in  1813  a  commission  to  form  a  free  corpp,  which  at 
one  time  consisted  of  2000  infantry  and  four  squadrons  of 
cavalry.  His  corps  never  found  an  opportunity  of  doing 
anything  striking  :  and  if  it  took  hold  of  the  tit-nnan  imag- 
ination in  a  wonderful  degree,  this  was  due  to  Kilmer's 
songs  (Lntzoir'x  ir',l,l,\  n  rin,/,  ,,,'  J,i</,/ 1,  tn  Tunivater  .lahn's 
heft,  and  to  the  poetical  turn  of  mind  characteriz- 
ing its  members.  Llit/.<i\v  u:t<  several  times  wninnletl  and 
taken  prisoner.  D.  a  major-general  at  Berlin  Dec.  6, 

1  s:u. 

I<n  Verne,  post-v.  of  Rock  co.,  Minn.,  on  the  M'.  bank 
of  Rock  River,  30  miles  W.  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City 
R.  R.  It  has  5  school  buildings,  a  newspaper,  2  hotels,  2 
land-agencies,  and  a  number  of  stores,  simps,  etc.  Pop. 
about  140.  II.MH.KY  A  Kxiss. 

Luxembourg',  de(FnAxroisTlKN in  in:  Mos'ivinKNvy- 
BorTKvu.i.El,  DTKK,  b.  at  Paris,  France,  Jan.  8,  IC.2K.  tho 
[msthumous  son  of  Francois  de  Montmorcncy,  Count  de 
ISoiitiTille,  who  was  bi'headrd  .lime  27,  1627;  wa-  i-dm-ati-il 
by  his  aunt,  the  princess  of  Condi':  enteml  early  on  a 
military  career  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  Conde,  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  battle  of  Lens  (Aug. 
20,  1648)  that  Anne  of  Austria  made  him  a  inanV'hal-de- 
camp.  In  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  he  sided  with  the  aris- 
tocracy and  fought  against  the  court,  but  after  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees  (  Nov.  7, 1659),  which  ended  these  wars,  he 
was  pardoned,  and  through  the  mediation  of  the  prince  of 
Conde  ho  married  (Mar.  17,  1661)  the  heiress  of  the  house 
of  Luxembourg,  whoso  name  he  assumed.  In  the  wars 
against  Spain  and  Holland  he  fought  under  Turenne  ;  was 
made  a  lieutenant-general,  and  displayed  great  military 
taient,  tlinii^li  also  a  terrible  severity.  He  was  one  of  the 
eight  marshals  created  after  the  death  of  Turenne  in 
1675,  and  having  received  an  independent  command,  cap- 
tured Valenciennes  and  Camlirai,  and  defeated  William  of 
Orange  at  Mont  Cassel  Apr.  11,  1677,  and  at  St.  Denis, 
near  Mons.  Aug.  24.  Ki7S.  After  the  Peace  of  Xymwegen, 
Louvois,  who  was  jealous  of  his  talent,  and  still  more  of  his 
influence,  removed  him  from  service,  and  entangled  him  in 
a  horrible  charge,  accusing  him  of  having  sold  himself  to 
the  devil  and  attempting  to  poison  his  wife.  The  case 
lasted  fourteen  months,  during  which  time  the  marshal  was 
treated  with  the  utmost  harshness,  and  although  he  was 
acquitted  (May  14,  1680).  yet  he  was  banished  from  the 
court  and  from  Paris.  After  nearly  ten  years  of  disgrace 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Flan- 
ders (Apr.  19,  1690),  and  made  three  brilliant  campaigns, 
defeating  the  prince  of  Waldcck  at  Fleurus,  July  1,  1690, 
and  William  III.  at  Steenkerkc,  Aug.  3, 1692,  and  at  Necr- 
winden,  July  29,  1693.  The  campaign  of  1694  brought  no 
great  results,  and  on  Jan.  4,  1695,  he  d.  at  Versailles. 
With  him  ceased  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV. 

Luxembourg  Palace,  in  Paris,  was  built  in  1615  for 
Marie  de  Mi'dieis,  hut  afterwards  much  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified. Craston  of  Orleans,  the  duchess  of  Montpensier, 
and  the  count  of  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  lived 
here.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  for  some  time  a  prison. 
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The  Directory  made  it  the  seat  of  the  government.  Under 
the  Empire  the  senate  held  its  meetings  here  ;  after  the 
Restoration,  the  chamber  of  peers.  One  part  of  the  palace 
is  occupied  by  a  collection  of  pictures  of  Jiving  nrtists, 
which  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  artists  are  brought 
to  the  Louvre. 

Lux'emburg,  a  territory  situated  between  Khenish 
Prussia,  France,  and  Belgium,  and  consisting  of  an  ele- 
vated tract  on  the  slope  of  the  Ardennes,  with  a  rugged  sur- 
face often  covered  with  dense  forests  of  oaks,  and  with  a 
soil  not  very  fertile.  The  region  is  rich,  however,  in  min- 
erals ;  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  mined  ;  marble,  slate, 
and  freestone  are  quarried.  Tolerably  good  crops  of  corn, 
flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  wine  are  raised,  and  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  of  good  breed  are  reared;  cloth,  earthenware, 
nails,  and  leather  are  manufactured,  and  much  cheese,  oak- 
bark,  and  timber  exported.  This  territory  formed  origi- 
nally a  duchy  which  alternately  belonged  to  Burgundy, 
Spain,  Austria,  France,  and  Holland.  By  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  in  1815,  it  was  made  a  grand  duchy,  and,  forming 
a  part  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  it  was  given  to  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  compensation  for  Nassau. 
But  when  (in  1830)  Belgium  organized  itself  into  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  a  largo  part  of  the  territory  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  kingdom,  of  which  it  now  forms  a  province. 
The  Belgian  province  of  Luxemburg  contains  the  three 
districts  of  Arlon,  Neufchatcau,  and  Marehe,  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  1705  square  miles,  with  205,784  inhabit- 
ants, most  of  whom  speak  French.  The  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  comprises  an  area  of  1228  square  miles,  with 
197,528  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  speak  German.  It  is 
not  a  province  of  Holland,  but  simply  united  to  that  king- 
dom by  a  personal  union,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  being 
also  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
on  the  Else  or  Alsette,  was  formerly  the  strongest  fortress 
in  Europe,  next  to  Gibraltar,  and  garrisoned  by  Prussian 
troops.  By  the  treaty  of  London  in  1867  it  was  declared 
neutral  ground.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  wax,  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  tanneries,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  gold 
and  silver  wares,  china,  vinegar,  and  hats.  Pop.  14,440. 

Luxemburg,  post-tp.  of  Steams  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  237. 

Lux  'or,  a  v.  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  1 1  miles  S.  of  Karnak,  on  the  site  of  a  part  of  ancient 
Thebes,  and  noted  for  its  architectural  remains. 

Luynes,  de  (CHARLES  D'ALBERT),  DUKE,  b.  at  Pont  St. 
Esprit,  department  of  Gard,  France,  Aug.  5, 1578,  descended 
from  a  Florentine  family,  whose  true  name  was  ALBEHTI,  i 
but  which  had  bought  the  estate  of  Luynes  in  Touraino 
and  assumed  its  name  and  title.  Having  been  educated  as 
a  page  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.,  he  became  the  favorite 
of  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIII.,  and  it  was  at  his 
instigation  that  the  young  king  gave  orders  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  Marshal  d'Ancre  and  the  queen  Apr.  14, 
1617.  After  this  court  revolution  Luynes  was  made  a  duke 
and  peer  of  France.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Montbazon,  was  made  constable  and  chancellor,  and  ex- 
ercised for  a  short  time  absolute  control  over  the  whole 
government.  Ho  was  fortunate  enough,  however,  to  die 
Dec.  15,  1621,  before  the  king  became  aware  of  his  entire 
incapacity  and  mean  avarice. — -One  of  his  descendants, 

HONORE     THEOnoRIC      PAUL      JOSEPH     D'ALBERT,     duke      do 

Luynes,  b.  at  Paris  Dee.  15, 1802,  d.  at  Rome  Dec.  14, 1867  ; 
became  celebrated  for  the  liberal  and  judicious  support  he 
gave  to  science  and  art,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  success- 
ful cultivator.  He  wrote  Metapnnte  (1836),  Description  de 
qitelqitea  Vases  peinfti  (1840),  Esuai  snr  la  Nnmiiimatiqne  dee 
Katrapiet  et  de  la.  Phenicie  (1846),  Voyage  d' Exploration  at 
la  Mer  Mnrte  (published  after  his  death).  In  1854  he 
superintended  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Na- 
tional Library  of  Paris. 

Lu'zenberg  (CHARLES  ALOYSIUS),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Verona, 
Italy,  July  31,  1805;  when  only  ten  years  old  ho  entered 
college  by  a  special  act;  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1819;  at- 
tended lectures  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College:  removed 
to  New  Orleans  in  1829;  was  attached  to  the  Charity  Hos- 
pital ;  then  established  one  of  his  own,  where  he  performed 
some  difficult  surgical  operations;  visited  Europe  in  1832- 
34;  was  made  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  and  returned  to  Louisiana  in  1834;  founded  the  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History  in  1839,  and  the  Louisiana  Medi- 
co-Chirurgieal  Society  in  1843,  being  the  first  president  of 
both.  D.  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  July  15, 1848.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Luzerne',  county  of  N.  E.  Pennsylvania.  Area,  1400 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  in  part  covered  with  a  laby- 
rinth of  wooded  mountain-ridges,  enclosing  beautiful  and 
fertile  valleys,  of  which  tho  most  celebrated  is  the  great 
Wyoming  Valley,  through  which  flows  the  Susquehanna 
River,  which  receives  the  Lackawanna,  its  tributary.  The 
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county  contains  great  quantities  of  anthracite  coal,  which 
is  extensively  mined.  It  has  a  larger  coal-product  than 
any  other  county  of  the  TJ.  S.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
the  chief  agricultural  products.  The  manufactures  include 
iron,  castings,  metallic  wares,  lumber,  carriages,  flour,  fur- 
niture, leather,  cigars,  saddlery,  machinery,  railroad  cars, 
etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  numerous  railroads.  Scran- 
j  ton  is  the  largest  city.  Cap.  Wilkcsbarre.  Pop.  100,915. 

Luzerne,  post-v.  of  Leroy  tp.,  Benton  co.,  la.,  on  tho 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  Pop.  144. 

Ijuzerne,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  tho 
E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  has  important  manufactures. 
Its  station,  on  the  Adirondack  R.  R.,  20  miles  N.  of  Sara- 
toga, is  on  the  W.  side  of  tho  river,  in  Hadley  tp.,  Sara- 
toga co.  Pop.  1174. 

Lnzernc,  tp.  of  Fayctte  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1807. 

Luzerne,  de  la  (Chevalier  ANNE  CESAII),  LL.D.,  b.  in 
Paris,  France,  in  1741;  educated  for  tho  military  service, 
and  was  aide-de-camp  to  his  relative,  the  duke  de  Broglie, 
during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  attaining  the  rank  of  major- 
general  of  cavalry  (1762),  with  the  colonelcy  of  the  grena- 
diers de  France.  He  afterward  abandoned  the  military 
career  for  diplomacy;  wns  sent  as  minister  to  the  court  of 
Bavaria  1776,  and  to  the  U.  S.  as  successor  to  Gerard  after 
the  recognition  of  American  independence  in  1778.  Ho 
arrived  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  21,  1779,  where  he  resided 
four  years,  giving  proofs  of  prudence  and  friendship  for 
the  struggling  colonists  which  were  highly  appreciated, 
and  gave  him  a  considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of 
affairs.  In  1780  he  contracted  on  his  own  responsibility 
a  loan  for  the  relief  of  the  American  army,  then  suffering 
the  utmost  destitution.  In  1782  he  obtained  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  ratification  by  Congress  of  the  American  treaty 
of  peace  until  that  between  England  and  France  should  bo 
signed.  On  his  return  to  France  in  1783  he  bore  with  him 
the  most  honorable  testimonies  of  esteem  from  Congress 
and  from  individuals.  Harvard  College  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  Pennsylvania  gave  his  name 
to  one  of  her  counties.  On  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
government  (1789)  the  secretary  of  state,  by  direction  of 
Washington,  addressed  a  letter  to  Chevalier  Luzerne  con- 
veying the  thanks  of  the  nation  for  his  services.  He  d.  at 
London  Sept.  14,  1791,  being  then  French  minister  to  the 
English  court. — His  elder  brother,  CESAR  GUILI.AUME,  b. 
July  7,  1738 ;  became  bishop  of  Langres  1 770,  and  cardinal 
1817;  was  a  distinguished  theological  writer,  and  defender 
of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  D.  June  21,  1821. 

Luzon',  or  Lucon,  the  largest  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  belonging  to  Spain, 
and  situated  between  the  Chinese  Sea  and  Ihe  Pacific 
Ocean,  between  lat.  12°  30'  and  18°  40'  N.,  and  between 
Ion.  119°  45'  and  124°  10'  E.  Area,  51,300  square  miles. 
Like  all  tho  Philippine  Islands,  it  is  of  volcanic  origin, 
having  several  active  volcanoes,  among  which  is  Mayon  j 
earthquakes  are  frequent  and  destructive ;  the  city  of  Ma- 
nila was  nearly  destroyed  by  one  in  1863.  The  ground  is 
elevated  and  mountainous,  several  ranges  of  a  height  from 
4000  to  7000  feet  traversing  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  But 
the  soil  is  of  exceeding  fertility,  and  the  climate  being  hot 
and  moist,  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  is  almost  un- 
equalled. Immense  forests  of  ebony,  cedar,  gum  trees,  and 
iron-wood,  interspersed  with  orange,  citron,  cocoa,  bread- 
fruit, and  tamarind  trees,  cover  the  mountains  to  their 
very  tops.  Myriads  of  climbing  plants  and  parasites  wind 
from  tree  to  tree,  cover  every  twig,  and  form  a  forest  grow- 
ing on  the  forest.  Rice,  wheat,  maize,  sugar,  cotton,  in- 
digo, tobacco,  coffee,  ginger,  pepper,  and  vanilla  are  raised 
in  continuous  crops  without  difficulty  and  in  great  abun- 
dance. Luzon  is  entirely  free  from  beasts  of  prey ;  oxen  and 
buffaloes  are  employed  in  agriculture;  sheep,  goats,  and 
swine  are  reared.  Pheasants,  ducks,  and  brilliantly  col- 
ored birds  swarm  all  over  the  island,  and  fish  are  abundant 
both  in  the  rivers  and  the  surrounding  sea.  Of  minerals, 
gold,  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  marble  are  found.  Mother-of- 
pearl,  amber,  coral,  and  tortoise-shell  are  exported,  together 
with  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  and  tobacco ;  which  last  article  is 
a  government  monopoly  and  yields  a  clear  annual  profit 
of  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  population  of  Luzon,  which 
numbers  2,500,000,  consists  partly  of  negroes,  who  live  as 
nomades  in  the  interior  in  a  savage  state.  They  arc  idola- 
ters, and  are  believed  to  bo  the  original  inhabitants  of  tho 
island,  driven  back  by  the  Tagals  and  Bisayers,  two  Ma- 
layan races  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  These 
are  Roman  Catholics,  industrious,  hospitable,  and  open  to 
progress  and  civilization,  and  besides  being  good  agricul- 
turists, possess  some  manufactures  ;  they  build  ships  with 
which  they  sail  to  Spain.  Many  Chinese  have  settled  here, 
but  comparatively  few  Spaniards.  The  trade,  which  is 
very  considerable  and  increasing  every  year,  is  mostly  in 
the  hands  of  English  and  American  merchants  established 
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at  Manila,  the  principal  town  of  the  island.  Luzon  was 
Discovered  by  Magallancs  in  1521;  Manila  was  built  m 
1581.  (See  PHILIPPINES.) 


irora  too  i/«Hciiflj  «•  •    •—  i — i —  ...  ,  .     ,. 

which  arc  flat,  soft,  usually  hairy  and  grass-like,  and  in  the 
three-seeded  capsule.  There  are  numerous  species  found 
in  the  woods  of  Europe  and  five  in  the  U.  8.!  Z.tntow 
and  /,.  ,mm/7or«  or  melanocarpa,  which  have  the  flowers 
loosely  long'-pcduncled,  umbclled,  or  corymbed;  L  «,»,- 
pc*tri»,  L.  amutta,  and  L.  ijncnla,  having  the  flowers 
crowded  in  siiikes  or  close  clusters. 

Lnzza'ra,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Reggio 
ncir  Emilia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  near  Guastalla. 
Pop.  in  1874,  7609. 

tuzzat'to  (Mosr,  CIIAYIM),  called  BKN-JACOB,  b.  at 
Padua,  Italy,  in  1707,  of  Jewish  parentage;  became  a 
celebrated  mystic  writer,  compiled  a  second  book  ot  Zotar, 
and  announced  himself  as  the  Jewish  Messiah.  Excom- 
municated and  forced  to  leave  Italy,  ho  settled  at  Amster- 
dam;  went  in  1744  to  Palestine,  and  d.  at  Safed  May,  Ii4i. 
His  writings  are  very  numerous,  and  treat  of  many  subjects, 
poetical,  philosophical,  moral,  and  devotional :  twenty-eight 
of  his  treatises  have  been  published,  but  twenty-four  remain 
unedited. 

Luzzatto  (SAMUEL  DAVID), b.  at  Trieste,  Italy,  in  1800, 
of  Jewish  descent;  received  a  brilliant  education,  and  be- 
came the  most  popular  historian  of  his  people,  bringing  to 
light  the  forgotten  episodes  of  Jewish  history  and  sufferings 
in  Spain.  He  was  liberal  in  his  views  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment exegesis,  of  which  science  he  was  professor  in  the 
rabbinical  school  at  Padua  from  1829  to  his  death  in  1865. 
He  wrote  Hebrew,  German,  French,  and  Italian  with  great  , 
elegance,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  restorers 
nf  Hebrew  literature.  He  wrote  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  Frem-h 
Notes  on  hninh  (1834),  Hebrew  A'ntcs  cm  the  Pentatmck 
(1850),  and  Italian  translations  of  Job  (1844)  and  of  Isaiah 
(1850),  with  a  Hebrew  commentary,  besides  Dtitlngnet  OH 
III,-  l\,l,,,l,,,  tlie  Ztihin;  ninl  the  Antiquity  of  the  Vowel- 
I'uints  ami  Accents  of  llir  IHI.Ir  (1852),  and  a  work  on  the 
Aramaic  version  of  Onkclos  (1830).  (See  Gratz,  History 
of  the  Ji'ict,  vol.  xi.) 

Lycan'thropy  [Gr.  Ai/'«os,  "wolf,"  and  ai-Opuiro?, 
"man"],  a  kind  of  madness  in  which  the  patient  fancies 
that  he  is  a  wolf.  The  old  and  very  widespread  belief  in  the 
existence  of  man-wolves  possessed  of  the  devil  has  in  many 
instances  led  deluded  persons  to  fancy  themselves  thus 
possessed ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances  this  fancy  has  be- 
come epidemic,  and  hundreds  of  persons  have,  in  their 
delusion,  become  cannibals,  going  upon  all  fours,  living  in 
the  forests,  and  howling  like  wolves.  In  1600  there  were 
hundreds  of  people  executed  in  the  Jura  for  lyoanthropy. 

Lyca'on,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  king  of  Arcadia.  Ac- 
cording to  one  version  of  the  myth,  he  and  his  sons,  fifty 
in  number,  were  changed  into  wolves  by  Zeus  as  a  punish- 
ment for  their  insolence  and  impiety.  When  Zeus  visited 
them  they  sot  before  him  a  dish  in  which  they  had  mixed 
the  entrails  of  a  boy  they  had  murdered,  but  the  god  knew 
it,  and  avenged  himself  on  them.  There  are,  however, 
other  and  very  different  versions  of  the  myth. 

I.ycao'nia,  a  small  territory  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
between  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  and  Pbrygia.  Its 
principal  town  was  Iconium,  the  present  Konieh.  After 
being  conquered  by  the  Romans  it  was  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Cappadocia.  Lycaonia  was  visited  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  in  their  first  missionary  journey.  They  were 
at  first  regarded  as  divinities,  but  afterwards  Paul  was 
stoned  (Acts  xiv.).  The  inhabitants  then  spoke  a  peculiar 
language  of  unknown  affinities. 

Liyce'um  [Gr.  TO  Aviciov,  named  from  the  neighboring 
temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus],  the  largest  of  the  three  great 
gymnasia  of  ancient  Athens.  None  but  well-born  youth, 
whose  parentage  on  both  sides  was  Athenian,  were  allowed 
to  be  trained  here.  In  335  B.  c.  Aristotle  was  allowed  to 
make  use  of  the  Lyceum  as  a  place  for  teaching  philosophy. 
His  instructions  were  given  while  walking  in  the  groves 
which  surrounded  the  Lyceum  ;  hence  his  philosophy  was 
called  Peripatetic  ("walking  about").  The  Lyceum  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  outside  the  gates,  just  S.  of  the 
Cynosarges,  and  near  the  fountain  of  Panops.  It  was 
surrounded  by  a  grove  of  lofty  plane  trees. — In  France 
the  public  schools  for  secondary  instruction  have  the  name 
of  lyceum  (tycte). 

Lych'nis  [Gr.  MX"K,  a  "light"  or  "lamp"],  a  genus 
of  annual  or  perennial  plants  found  in  Europe  and  the 
U.  S.,  the  commonest  species  of  which  is  the  corncockle 
(L.  ijithayn).  It  belongs  to  the  pink  family  (see  CARYO- 


PHYLI.ACEJ:),  and  received  its  name  from  a  scarlet  or  flame- 
colored  Grecian  species.  Several  species  are  cultivated  as 
garden-flowers  in  the  U.  S.,  the  best  known  being  the 
scarlet  lychnis  (L.  Chalceiloiiica),  sometimes  called  the 
Maltese  cross,  a  native  of  Northern  Asia,  an  elegant  gar- 
den-flower, the  tints  of  which  vary  from  scarlet  to  rose- 
color  and  white.  The  common  mullein  pink  or  rose-cam- 
pion (L.  cnmnarla)  is  of  this  genus.  The  L.  Sieboldn,* 
Japanese  flower  lately  domesticated  in  the  U.  S.,  is  thought 
to  be  a  hybrid.  The  genus  differs  from  kilcne,  or  catchtly, 
only  in  having  five  (rarely  four)  styles,  and  a  pod  opening 
by  as  many  or  twice  as  many  teeth.  The  corncockle  is  but 
too  common  in  wheat-fields,  the  black  seeds  being  injurious 
to  the  quality  of  the  flour. 

Lyc'ia  [Gr.  Avn'a].  an  ancient  region  of  Asia  Minor  of 
small  extent,  lying  on  the  Mediterranean,  between  Mounts 
Taurus  on  the  N.,  Climax  on  the  E..  and  Dunlala  on  the 
\V.,    the    adjoining   regions    across    the    mountains    being 
Plirvgia,   Pampbvlin,  I'isidia,  and  ('aria,  the  chief  rivers, 
Xanthus,  Limyrus,  and  Glaucus,  and  the  most  noted  cities, 
Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  Tlos,  and  Tel- 
niis-us.     The  most  ancient  name  of  the  country,  according 
to  Herodotus,  was  Milyas,  the  inhabitants  being  of  two 
races.  Solymi  and  Termihe  or  Tremila?.    Extended  accounts 
of  Lycia  have  been  given  by  the  Greek  poets,  historians, 
and  geographers.     It  was  a  favorite  region  with  Homer, 
who  assigns  to  the  Lyciiin  heroes.  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon, 
the  place  of  honor  among  the  Trojan  allies.     Apollo  was 
often    called  Lycian  Apollo  from    his  temple   at  Patara, 
second  in  renown  only  to  tbat  at  Delphi,  and  regarded  by 
some  as  the  place  of  his  birth.     The  Solymi,  doubtless  the 
earliest  inhabitants  and  of  Semitic  stock,  were  i-oni|iieri-.l 
by  the  Trcmila',  who  arc,  said  to  have  come  from  Crete  and 
took  the  name  of  Lycians.     They  appear  as  Lcka,  a  sea- 
faring people,  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions  of  the  fourteenth 
century  B.  c.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  only  mention  of 
writing  found  in  the  Homeric  poeins  is  in  connection  with 
the  Lycian  legend  of  Bcllerophon.     The  Lycians  wi-rc  con- 
quered by  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heroic  and  memorable  resistance  nf  llir  inhabitants 
of  Xanthui,  who  burned  themselves  with  their  wives,  slaves, 
and  treasures  in  their  citadel.     They  took  part  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  were  subdued  and  made  a  satrapy 
of  Persia,  and  furnished  fifty  ship?  to  Xerxes  for  his  inva- 
sion of  Greece.     Alexander  the  Great  subdued  the  country 
almost  at  the  outset  of  his  Asiatic  career;  it  was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  Syrian  empire,  and  wae  given  to  the  Kho- 
dians  by  the  conquering  Romans.     Soon  afterward  it  be- 
came independent  as  a  republican  confederation  of  cities, 
but  ultimately  became  a  Roman  province,  with  Myra  as  the 
capital.     In  the  great  civil  war  on  the  death   of  Cwsar, 
Lycia  espoused  the  cause  of  Octavius  and  Antony,  and  was 
conquered  by  Brutus  after  a  desperate  resistance,  in  which 
the  city  of  Xanthus  repeated  its    act  of  «elf-iniinola!  ion 
by  fire.     In  modern  times  Lycia  had  fallen  into  compute 
oblivion,  no  traveller  had  explored  it,  and  the  sites  of  its 
celebrated  cities  were  unknown,  when  in  1838  and  1HIII  it 
was  visited  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Fellows,  who 
found  there  vast  ruins  of  temples,  fortresses,  and  tombs, 
and  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  character.     An  expedition 
under  his  leadership  was  sent  in  a  British  vessel  of  war  1846, 
which  brought  to  London  the  remarkable  sculptures  now 
occupying  the  "  Lycian  room  "  of  the  British  Museum.    The 
Lycian  language  recovered  from  the  inscriptions  by  Grote- 
fend  and  Daniel  Sharpe,  and  more  recently  by  Prof.  Moritz 
Schmidt  of  Jena,  is  found  to  belong  to  the  Zcndic  or  Old 
Bactrian  subdivision  of  the  Iranian  family;  and  the  date 
of  the  chief  monuments  being  ascertained  to  range  only 
from  530  to  335  B.  c. — i.  e.  from  the  period  of  the  Persian 
conquest — it  is  therefore  inferred  that  the  language  of  the 
inscriptions  is  not  that  of  the  earlier  Lyciaus,  hut  that 
of  colonists  introduced  from  Persia.      The  numerous  coins 
of  Lycia  confirm  this  view.     The  Lycian  alphabet  consists 
of  twenty-five  single  and  several  double  letters.     A  few  of 
the  characters  are  peculiar;  thirteen  arc  identical  with  the 
Cypriote  in  form,  and  consequently  related  to  the  Pho'iii- 
cian,  while  three  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek.     The  in- 
scriptions arc    chiefly  from    tombs  cut    in    the  rock,   the 
Lycians  having  been  remarkable  for  the  honors  shown  to 
the  dead,  as  well  as  for  the  Cyclopean   character  of  their 
architecture,  which  in  its  later  period   showed  traces  of 
Grecian  influence.  (See  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  Arrouut  of 
Discord-leu  in  Lycia  (1841)  and   t'i,!,i»  /;/'  Ancient   Lyin 
(1855),  and  Schmidt,  The  Lyc-ian  Inscription!, with  <i  Criti- 
cal ComnentnTy  and  <m   AV*m)/  <nt   Ific  Alphabet  ttnd  CIMI- 
ijuurje  of  the  Lyciant  (Jena,  1868).)         POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Lycom'ing,  county  of  North-east  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
1500  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  steep  wooded  ridges 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  by  the  W.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River.  It  has  very  fertile  valleys,  producing 
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cattle,  grain,  and  wool  extensively.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude lumber,  carriages,  leather,  harnesses,  Hour,  furniture, 
etc.  The  county  contains  outlying  lieil.s  (if  excellent  Semi- 
bituminous  coal.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Northern  Central 
and  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  other  R.  Rs.  The 
county  is  divided  into  a  rugged  mountain  region,  valuable 
chiefly  for  its  coal,  iron,  and  noble  forests,  and  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley-tract.  The  county  contains  a  quarry  of 
fine  black  marble.  The  lumber  manufacture  is  enormous. 
Cap.  Williamsport.  Pop.  47,626. 

Lycoming,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  642. 

tycoperdon,  the  puff-ball.     See  FUNGI. 

Lyc'ophron,  an  Alexandrian  grammarian  and  poet, 
b.  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philadclphus,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  works  of  the  comic  poets  contained  in  the  Alexan- 
drian library,  lie  wrote  an  extensive  work  on  comedy, 
but  this,  as  well  as  his  tragedies,  which  were  very  numer- 
ous, has  been  lost.  Only  his  Ca»aandra  or  Alexandra,  a 
monologue  of  1474  iambic  verses,  is  still  extant,  edited  by 
Baehmann  (Lcipsic,  1828),  translated  into  English  by  Lord 
Royston.  Even  in  antiquity  this  poem  was  considered  ob- 
scure. 

Liycopo'dium  [Gr.  Xvxot,  a  "  wolf,"  and  iroii?,  "foot"], 
a  genus  of  CLTB-MOSSKS  (which  sec).  It  is  the  typical 
genus  of  the  order  Lycopodiaccse.  The  powder  called 
lycopodium  is  composed  of  the  sporules  of  Lycopodium 
clftratnm  (which  is  common  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
World)  and  of  other  species.  It  is  extremely  inflammable, 
is  used  in  fireworks  for  making  a  white  flame,  and  in  the- 
atres for  artificial  lightning.  In  pharmacy  it  is  used  as  a 
pill-powder,  and  in  the  nursery  as  a  dressing  powder  for 
infants.  The  species  arc  evergreen,  and  two  or  three  are 
extensively  sold  for  Christinas  decoration. 

Lycur'gusj  the  Spartan  legislator,  lived,  according  to 
the  most  common  tradition,  in  the  eighth  century  B.  c.,  and 
was  a  son  of  King  Eunomos  :  ruled  for  some  time  the  coun- 
try during  the  minority  of  his  nephew,  Charilaos,  but  was 
afterwards  compelled  to  emigrate ;  visited  Asia  Minor,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Homeric  songs;  Crete,  where 
he  studied  the  laws  of  Minos;  Egypt  and  other  countries; 
and  became  on  his  return  the  founder  of  those  institutions 
by  which  was  developed  in  Sparta  onoof  the  most  striking 
types  of  national  character  which  history  contains.  AH 
details  of  his  life  are  ycry  uncertain,  however,  and  some 
modern  scholars  even  consider  him  a  mythical  person;  but 
the  Spartans  themselves  had  built  a  temple  to  his  honor, 
and  told  that  he  brought  his  laws  from  Crete,  and  intro- 
duced them  with  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  The 
most  prominent  feature  of  Spartan  society  was  the  division 
into  two  classes  or  castes — the  slaves,  helots,  who  per- 
formed all  the  labor  and  had  absolutely  no  rights  ;  and  the 
citizens,  Spartans,  who  were  completely  exempted  from 
labor,  and  owned  and  ruled  the  land.  The  most  prominent 
feature  of  this  privileged  class  was  its  military  discipline. 
The  individual  was  absolutely  subordinate  to  the  state,  and 
lived  only  for  the  state.  The  Spartan  had  no  talent,  no 
passion,  no  plan  of  his  own  ;  he  was  merely  a  tool.  Only 
strong  and  well-formed  children  were  allowed  to  live;  the 
weak  or  deformed  were  exposed  to  die  on  Mount  Taygetus. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  the  boy  was  taken  from  his  mother 
and  educated  by  the  state,  which  subjected  him  to  the  se- 
verest discipline.  When  he  was  thirty  years  old  he  was 
allowed  to  marry,  but  the  state  chose  his  wife,  and,  al- 
though married,  he  continued  to  live  in  garrison  till  his 
sixtieth  year.  By  the  establishment  of  this  social  order  (of 
which  more  detailed  information  will  be  found  in  the  article 
on  the  ancient  history  of  GREECE)  Lycurgus  succeeded  in 
transforming  the  Spartans  from  one  of  the  rudest  and 
wildest  to  the  most  quiet  and  dignified  of  all  the  Greek 
peoples,  and  was  worshipped  by  them  as  a  god. 

Lycnrgus,  an  Attic  orator,  b.  at  Athens  about  396  B.  c. ; 
belonged  to  Demosthenes'  party  ;  held  several  responsible 
positions  in  the  city,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
countrymen  in  a  very  high  degree.  When  Alexander  de- 
manded that  the  Athenians  should  deliver  him  up  on  ac- 
count of  his  opposition  to  the  Macedonian  influence,  they 
boldly  refused.  I),  at  Athens  323  B.  c.  Of  his  orations, 
fifteen  were  still  extant  at  the  time  of  Plutarch,  but  only 
one  has  come  down  to  us — that  against  Leocrates,  delivered 
in  330  B.  c.,  edited  by  Maetzner  (Berlin,  1836). 

Lyd'da  [Or.  AuSSa],  an  ancient  town  of  Palestine,  within 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Juppa, 
9  miles  E.  of  the  latter.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  bears  the 
name  of  Lod,  as  also  in  the  Apocrypha.  It  was  the  scene 
of  Peter's  miracle  of  healing  Eneas  (Acts  ix.  32,  35);  was 
destroyed  by  Cestius  Gallus  in  his  march  against  Jerusalem, 
rebuilt  as  capital  of  one  of  the  nine  toparchics  of  JudEoa, 
and  became  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  Jewish  school  of  the 


I  law.  Later  it  received  the  name  of  Diospolis,  was  one  of  the 
j  principal  places  of  Palestine  for  several  centuries,  was  the 
I  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
!  martyr  St.  George,  the  patron  of  England.  It  figured 
!  largely  during  the  Crusades,  and  is  still  an  extensive  town 
under  the  name  of  Lud. 

lyd'gate  (Joiix),  b.  at  Lydgate,  Suffolk,  England, 
about  1375  ;  studied  at  Oxford  ;  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  became  the  head  of  a  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 
He  wrote  several  poetical  works — The  full  uf  Princes,  The 
Storie  of  Tlu'bcH,  and  Tlir  //M/onV,  Stc.yr,  and  Destruction 
uf  Trui/c — which  are  chiefly  valuable  as  monuments  of  tho 
English  language  in  that  obscure  period.  D.  at  liury  St. 
Edmund's  about  14C1. 

I^yd'ia,  country  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  between  Ionia, 
Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Mysia.  It  was  very  famous  for  its 
wealth.  Pactolus  ran  through  it,  and  Croesus  was  one  of 
its  kings.  The  inhabitants  were  noted  for  the  corruption 
of  their  morals.  The  capital  was  Sardis.  Tho  history  of 
the  country  during  the  dynasties  of  the  Atyada>,  Heraclida3, 
and  Mermnadte  is  merely  fabulous,  with  ver}'  few  glimpses 
of  actual  truth.  On  the  defeat  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus  the 
country  became  a  dependency  of  Persia. 

Ly  (1  'i:m  [from  A//r/m],  in  music,  the  designation  of  one 
of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  modes.  Its  scale  is  that  of  F, 
and  it  differs  from  the  modern  scale  on  that  letter  by  having 
B  natural  instead  of  Bb. 

Lydian  Stone,  a  silicious  slate  or  flinty  jasper  of  a 
velvet-black  color,  used  as  a  touchstone  for  testing  the 
quality  of  gold  and  silver.  (See  JASPER.) 

Ly'ell  (Sir  CHARLES),  BART.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S., 
b.  at  Kinnordy,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  Nov.  14,  1797;  was 
educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
1S19 ;  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  soon  de- 
voted himself  to  scientific  researches,  especially  in  geology, 
in  which  branch  he  had  become  interested  through  the  uni- 
versity lectures  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Buckland.  His  earliest 
labors  consisted  in  an  extensive  personal  examination  of 
the  deposits  of  Forfarshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire, 
concerning  which  he  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society  and  in  Brcwstcr's  Journal  of  Science 
(1826-27)  several  papers,  which  displayed  great  powers  of 
observation,  conjoined  with  remarkable  acutcness  in  detect- 
ing the  real  significance  of  scientific  data — qualities  which 
were  exemplified  in  a  still  higher  degree  in  his  great  work, 
Principles  uf  Geology  (3  vols.,  1830-33),  which  immediately 
became  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject.  It  received 
large  additions  in  successive  editions,  which  were  rapidlj 
called  for.  In  1838  he  published  a  work  embracing  tho  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  this,  which  under  the  titles  Elements  of 
Geology  and  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology  passed  through 
many  editions,  until  in  1870  it  was  definitely  recast  into  the 
Student's  Manual  of  Geology.  In  1832  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  geology  at  King's  College,  London ;  married 
in  the  same  year  the  eldest  daughter  of  another  eminent 
geologist,  Leonard  Homer ;  became  president  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  in  1836,  and  again  in  1850;  delivered  a 
course  of  geological  lectures  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1841, 
after  which  he  travelled  extensively  in  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  U.  S.  as  far  S.  as  Kentucky,  and  published 
his  Trai-eli  in  North  America  (1845),  which,  though  popu- 
larly written,  contained  a  better  geological  map  of  the 
U.  S.  than  had  previously  appeared ;  made  another  tour  in 
the  U.  S.  (Sept.,  1845-June,  1846),  giving  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  Southern  States  and  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
published  A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States  (1849),  treat- 
ing at  some  length  of  American  social  life  and  political 
aspects.  He  was  knighted  in  1848,  and  created  a  baronet 
Aug.  22,  1864.  On  the  appearance  of  Darwin's  celebrated 
Origin  of  Species,  Sir  Charles  made  a  careful  re-examina- 
tion of  the  geological  evidences  bearing  upon  the  subject 
thus  brought  into  prominence,  and  gave  his  support  to  the 
"  Darwinian  theory "  in  a  learned  work,  Geological  Evi- 
dence* of  the  Antiquity  of  Man  (1863),  revising  his  earlier 
books  in  conformity  with  those  views.  All  the  writings  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  give  evidence  of  fine  literary  as  well  as 
scientific  ability,  are  models  of  clearness  and  accuracy. 
and  may  be  read  with  interest  by  the  public  in  general.  D. 
in  London  Feb.  22,  1875. 

Lygo'dium  [Gr.  Auy^ijt,  "  flexible  "],  a  genus  of  climb- 
ing ferns  found  in  New  Zealand,  Japan,  and  America. 
One  species  only,  L.  palinatHin,  is  found  in  the  U.  S.,  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  Gulf  States.  It  is  much  prized  for 
purposes  of  decoration.  One  or  two  species  are  cultivated 
in  greenhouses. 

Ly'kens,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
Lykens  Valley  R.  R.,  a  tributary  of  the  Northern  Central 
R.  R.,  44  miles  N.  E.  of  Harrisburg,  has  a  public  library, 
a  newspaper,  a  bank,  a  savings  fund,  a  building  association, 
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2  foundries,  a  machine-shop,  a  steam  saw  and  planing  mill, 

3  hotels,  stores,  etc.     Principal  business,  shipping  Lykens 
Valley  coal.    Pop.  1246.     S.  M.  FENN,  ED.  "  REGISTER." 

I. >  'kin-,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  0.     Pop.  1140. 

Lyle,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mower  co.,  Minn.,  on  tho  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  (Mason  City  branch).  Pop.  480. 

Lyles'ville,  av.  of  Presidio  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  124. 

LyI'y,  or  Lilly  (JOHN),  b.  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  Eng- 
land, in  1553  or  1554;  graduated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  in  1573.  His  Euphties  the  Anatomy  of  Wit  (1579) 
and  Enphuet  and  hit  England  (1580)  attained  great  popu- 
larity in  his  own  times.  (See  EUPHUISM.)  These  works 
have  been  edited  among  the  Arber  reprints.  Prof.  Rush- 
ton  of  Cork  has  discovered  that  Jtnphnes  and  his  Ephfebus, 
the  most  valued  portion  of  the  Enphncs,  is  a  rather  clo.*e 
paraphrase  of  Plutarch  On  Education.  Lyly  also  wrote 
nine  court-plays,  which  contain  fine  passages  and  .^CTI^S. 
He  was  perhaps  the  author  of  Pap  with  an  Hatchettc,  a 
once  famous  pamphlet.  His  life  was  mostly  spent  at 
Elizabeth's  court.  D.  in  Nov.,  1606. 

Ly'man,  county  of  S.  Dakota,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by 
the  Missouri  River,  intersected  by  White  River.  Area,  700 
square  miles.  It  has  been  formed  since  tho  census  of  1870, 
and  is  still  very  thinly  peopled. 

Lyman,  tp.  of  Ford  co.,  111.     Pop.  740. 

Lyman,  post-tp.  of  York  co.,  Me.,  5  miles  E.  of  Alfred, 
has  4  churches  and  manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  1052. 

Lyman,  post-tp.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  10  miles  N.  E. 
of  Wells  River,  has  manufactures  of  starch.  Pop.  658. 

Lyman  (CHESTER  SMITH),  b.  at  Manchester,  Conn.,  Jan. 
13,1814;  studied  astronomy  and  tho  kindred  sciences  in 
boyhood  without  a  teacher,  constructing  astronomical  and 
optical  apparatus  with  his  own  hands,  and  computed  com- 
plete almanacs  for  1830  and  1831,  and  tables  of  eclipses  for 
fifteen  years  ahead.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  1837, 
taught  sahool  at  Ellington  two  years,  studied  theology  at 
Union  Seminary,  N.  Y.,  and  at  New  Haven  1840-42  ;  was 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
18  I.'!- !."> ;  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  on  account  of  fail- 
ing health  in  1845;  taught  tho  Royal  School,  having  as 
mpils  four  of  the  recent  occupants  of  the  Hawaiian  throne; 
iccamc  a  surveyor  in  California  1847 ;  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest to  send  to  the  Eastern  States  authentic  accounts  of  the 
discovery  of  gold;  settled  at  New  Haven  1850,  whore  he 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  was  one  of  the  revisers 
of  Webster's  Dictionary  for  the  edition  of  1864,  taking 
charge  of  the  scientific  terms,  and  became  in  1859  professor 
of  industrial  mechanics  and  physics  in  Yale  College,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School,  in  which  he  also  taught  astronomy,  both  theoreti- 
cal and  practical.  Since  1870  his  professorship  has  been 
that  of  astronomy  and  physics.  He  has  published  articles 
in  the  Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  The  New  Englander,  and  else- 
where, and  made  various  useful  inventions;  e.  g.  his  wave 
apparatus,  his  pendulum  apparatus  for  acoustic  curves,  etc. 
He  is  an  honorary  member  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  fills  positions  in  several 
scientific  bodies  in  his  own  country. 

Lyman  (HENRY),  b.  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1810; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  1 829,  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  1832,  and  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries  sent  to 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  (Congregationalist). 
With  his  companion,  Rev.  Samuel  Munson,  he  labored  for 
two  years  among  the  savage  Battahs  of  Sumatra,  by  whom 
they  were  both  murdered  June  28,  1834.  He  had  published 
a  volume  entitled  The  Condition  of  females  in  Paaan 
Countries. 

Lyman  (Gen.  PHINEAS),  b.  at  Durham,  Conn.,  about 
1716;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1738;  was  tutor  there 
till  1741;  became  a  lawyer  at  Suffield;  was  appointed 
major-general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Connecticut 
forces  in  tho  French  war;  built  Fort  Lyman  (since  called  | 
Fort  Edward),  N.  Y. ;  succeeded  Sir' William  Johnson 
in  command  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  attack  upon  Ticonderoga,  the  capture  of 
Crown  Point,  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  and  the  expedi- 
tion'against  Havana  (1762);  spent  several  years  in  Eng- 
land as  agent  to  solicit  lands  for  a  colony  in  Florida,  and 
d.  in  West  Florida  (now  Mississippi),  near'Natchez,  in  1775. 
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Lyman  (Gen.  THEODORE),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  19, 
17«2:  graduated  at  Harvard   College  1810;   inherited  an 
ample  fortune;  visited  Europe  1814;  wrote  a  small  volui 
Three  Week*  in  Part's  (1814);    studied  law,  and  mad. 
second  European  tour,  on  returning  from  which  he  p 
lishcd   The   Political  Matt   of  Itfih/  (1820) ;   delivered 
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Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Boston  1820;  wrote  an  Account 
of  the  Hartford  Convention  (1823),  in  defence  of  that  cele- 


brated political  demonstration,  and  published  a  useful 
work,  The  Diplomacy  of  the  U.  S.  with  foreign  Nations 
(182B).  He  took  an  active  part  in  politics,  served  in  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  became  brigadier-general  of 
militia,  and  was  mayor  of  Boston  1832-35.  In  the  latter 
year  ho  was  prominent  in  disapproval  of  the  early  popular 
meetings  of  the  abolitionists,  and  incurred  obloquy  on  that 
account.  D.  at  Boston  July  17,  1849.  Ho  was  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  the  State  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Farm 
School,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  State  Reform  School  at 
Westborough,  to  which  he  gave  $82,000. 

Lyman  (THEODORE  BENEDICT),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Boston, 
Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1815;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in  1837,  and  at  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1840  ;  ordained  dcn- 
con  in  Christ  church,  Baltimore,  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  a.nd  early  the  next  month  became  rector  of  St.  John's 
church,  Hagcrstown,  Md.,  where  he  remained  until  he  en- 
tered upon  the  rectorship  of  Trinity  church,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  in  Apr.,  1850  ;  continued  in  charge  of  that  parish 
until  May,  1860,  when  he  went  to  Europe,  and  remained 
nearly  ten  years.  During  that  time  he  had  charge  for  a 
short  period  of  an  American  church  in  Florence,  and  later 
was  for  several  years  rector  of  the  American  Episcopal 
church  in  Rome.  Upon  his  return  to  America  in  1809,  ho 
became  rector  of  Trinity  church,  San  Francisco,  and  was 
in  charge  of  that  church  when  elected  assistant  bishop 
of  North  Carolina  in  May,  1873.  Ho  was  consecrated  to 
that  office  in  Christ  church,  Raleigh,  Dec.  II,  in  the  same 
year. 

Lyme,  tp.  of  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  Lyme  R.  R.  Station  is  in  Old 
Lyme  tp.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  near 
its  mouth,  and  on  the  Shore  Line  R.  R.  Pop.  1181. 

Lyme,  post-tp.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.     Pop.  1358. 

Lyme,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Ontario.  It 
includes  the  important  villages  of  Chaumont  and  Three 
Mile  Bay,  and  has  valuable  fisheries  and  limestone  quar- 
ries. Pop.  2465. 

Lyme,  tp.  of  Huron  co.,  0.     Pop.  2380. 

Lymphatics.  See  HISTOLOGY,  by  COL.  J.  J.  WOOD- 
WARD, M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

I, vii,  post-v.  of  Leeds  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  has  good  water-power,  and  manufactures 
of  cloth,  leather,  lasts,  and  rubber  goods.  Pop.  abuut  750. 

Lynch,  tp.  of  Texas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  522. 

Lynch  (Capt.  HENRY  BLOSSE),  C.  B.,  h.  in  Castlecarrn, 
Mayo,  Ireland,  about  1798;  entered  the  British  navy  in 
1823  ;  was  employed  in  surveys  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  learned 
Arabic  and  Persian;  became  in  1825  lieutenant  and  inter- 
preter to  the  squadron  ;  was  employed  in  negotiations  with 
the  independent  Arab  chieftains :  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
Nubian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  in  1832,  and  crossed  the 
Desert  to  the  Nile;  was  appointed  in  1834  second  in  com- 
mand in  Col.  Chesney's  Euphrates  expedition  ;  commanded 
a  squadron  of  the  Indian  navy  in  1842  off  the  coast  of 
Scinde,  and  in  1851  on  the  Irrawaddy ;  settled  at  Paris  in 
1854,  and  d.  there  Apr.  14,  1873.  He  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

Lynch  (PATRICK  NILSON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cheraw,  S.  C., 
Mar.  10,  1817;  studied  theology  in  the  Catholic  seminary 
at  Charleston  and  in  the  College  of  the  Propaganda  at 
Rome;  was  ordained  priest  in  1840;  became  rector  of  tho 
seminary  at  Charleston,  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  in 
1850,  and  bishop  of  Charleston  in  1858.  He  built  sev- 
eral churches,  including  the  fine  cathedral  of  St.  Michael; 
founded  an  Ursuline  convent,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  many 
schools  ;  and  some  of  these  establishments  having  been  de- 
stroyed during  the  war,  ho  has  since  chiefly  devoted  him- 
self to  their  restoration,  for  which  purpose  he  has  made 
extensive  tours  through  the  Northern  States,  preaching 
and  collecting  funds.  Ho  has  written  some  theological 
and  scientific  essays,  and  participated  in  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil of  1869-70,  supporting  the  dogma  of  infallibility. 

Lynch  (THOMAS,  JR.),  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  b.  in  Prince  George  parish,  S.  C., 
Aug.  5,  1749  ;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, and  studied  law  in  the  Temple,  London.  In  1772  he 


he  soon  left  Congress.  In  1779  he  sailed  for  tho  West  In- 
dies on  account  of  his  health,  but  the  ship  was  never  again 
heard  from. 

Lynch  (Com.  WILLIAM  F.),b.  in  Virginia  in  1801  ;  en- 
tered the  naval  service  in  1819;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1828, 
and  conducted  in  1848  an  official  survey  of  the  Jordan  and 
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Dead  Sea,  the  results  of  which  were  given  in  his  Xarratire 
(Isl'.t).     lie  published  in  1S51  Xuval  Life,  or  ObMnatim* 
A/lmtt  and  on  Skore  ;  became  commander  in  1S49,  captain 
in  isofl,  resigned  in  1801  :  was  commodore  in  the  Confed- 
erate service,  aud  d.  at  Baltimore  Oct.  17,  1865. 
Lynch'burg,  tp.  of  Mason  co.,  111.     Pop.  804. 
Lynchburs,  post-v.  of  Dodson  tp.,  Highland  co.,  0., 
on  Turtle  Creek  and  on  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  R. 
(Ilillsl)oro'  branch).      Pop.  476. 

Lynchburg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sumtcr  co.,  S.  C.,  on 
the  Wilmington  aud  Augusta  R.  II.  Pop.  1598. 

l.yiirhburg,  post-v.  of  Harris  Co.,  Tex.,  25  miles  S.  E. 
of  Houston.  Pop.  79. 

Lynchburg,  city  of  Campbell  co.,  Va.,  on  the  S.  bunk 
of  James  Uiver,  at  the  junction  of  the  Washington  Virginia 
Midland  and  Great  Southern  with  the  Atlantic  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  R.  R.  The  James  River  and  Kanuwha  Canal 
connect  it  with  Richmond,  distant  90  miles  E.  by  \. 
Lynchburg  is  situated  on  the  sides  of  a  hill  rising  abruptly 
from  the  river,  and  presents  a  picturesque  appearance  with 
its  numerous  terraces  and  ornamental  villa-residences,  which 
command  a  splendid  view  of  the  Itlue  Itidgo  and  the  cele- 
brated Peaks  of  Otter,  20  miles  distant.  It  is  a  central 
!)oint  for  an  extensive  shipping  and  distributing  business, 
las  40  manufactories  of  tobacco,  several  iron-foundries, 
railway  machine-shops,  cotton  and  flouring  mills,  and  en- 
joys a  magnificent  water-power,  as  yet  but  slightly  devel- 
oped, while  in  the  immediate  vicinity  vast  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron  are  found.  The  reservoir  constructed  in  1828  is 
situated  253  feet  above  the  river,  from  which  the  water  is 
supplied  by  a  double  force-pump  worked  by  a  breast-wheel. 
There  are  2  national  and  3  savings  banks,  10  churches,  3 
daily  and  3  tri-weekly  newspapers,  4  largo  public-school 
buildings,  several  private  schools,  a  hospital,  orphan  asy- 
lum, court-house,  and  jail.  Pop.  in  1870,  6S25. 

Lynch  Law,  the  practice  of  trying  and  punishing 
men  for  alleged  crimes  aud  offences  with  which  they  are 
charged  by  unauthorized  persons,  who  unjustifiably  at- 
tempt to  administer  what  they  may  deem  to  be  justice, 
without  regard  to  the  forms  or  sanctions  of  law,  and  in 
violation  of  the  right  of  the  proper  legal  authorities  to 
bring  alleged  offenders  to  trial.  In  times  of  especial  tur- 
bulence and  disorder,  when  the  duly  constituted  legal  au- 
thorities seem  powerless  or  unwilling  to  enforce  the  laws, 
or  when  the  necessity  of  making  a  terrible  example  of 
offenders  in  order  that  the  criminal  classes  may  be  in- 
timidated is  particularly  felt,  it  has  sometimes  happened 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  especially  in  the  West- 
ern and  Southern  States,  that  members  of  the  community 
have  taken  the  execution  of  the  law  into  their  own  hands, 
and  by  the  organization  of  so-called  "  vigilance  committees" 
have  endeavored  to  suppress  crime  by  the  vigorous  and 
effective  though  illegal  methods  of  lynch  law.  So  in  com- 
munities largely  made  up  of  desperadoes,  or  in  those  where 
the  orderly  methods  of  civil  administration  have  not  be- 
come fully  established,  this  form  of  mob-law,  as  it  has  been 
aptly  termed,  is  wont  to  bo  frequently  resorted  to.  Many 
instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  the  mining  districts 
of  the  Western  States.  Sometimes  the  methods  of  lynch 
law  are  adopted  to  mark  the  popular  abhorrence  of  some 


particularly  atrocious  crime,  and  to  ensure  the  rapidity, 
certainty,  and  severity  of  punishment  which  arc  thought 
necessary,  but  which  may  not  result  from  the  regular  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  if  it  be  suffered  to  take  its  duo 
course.  While  lynch  law  has  been  in  some  instances  pro- 
ductive of  much  advantage  in  stamping  out  crime,  yet  it 
is  ordinarily  an  unmixed  evil.  The  legal  safeguards  which 
servo  to  protect  an  innocent  man  from  unjust  conviction 
are  almost  invariably  disregarded,  and  the  excitement  and 
passion  under  which  the  self-constituted  judges  usually 
labor  render  conviction  almost  a  certainty  in  all  cases, 
whether  the  person  accused  be  innocent  or  guilty.  More- 
over, the  natural  effect  is  to  produce  social  disorganization 
by  weakening  the  power  and  influence  of  the  proper  legal 
tribunals,  and  by  accustoming  men's  minds  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  judicial  power  and  the  disregard  of  legal  methods 
of  procedure. 

The  origin  of  this  phrase  has  been  variously  accounted 
for.  It  is  usually  derived  from  a  Virginian  farmer  named 
Lynch.  It  N  said  that  in  the  early  history  of  this  State  it 
became  the  practice  in  its  western  districts,  by  reason  of 
their  distance  from  the  courts  of  law,  to  refer  legal  con- 
troversies to  the  leading  men  of  the  neighborhood,  to  try 
criminal  offenders  before  them.  etc..  and  that  this  man  cx- 
ercisod  these  unauthorized  judicial  functions  so  commonly 
that  he  became  well  known  ns  ''Judge  Lvnch."  His  name 
was  readily  transferred  to  the  illegal  method  of  adminis- 
tering justice  which  he  adopted.  Another  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  that  it  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
James  Fitzstcphens  Lynch,  the  mayor  of  (ialway,  Ireland, 


in  149.'!,  who  is  said  to  have  hanged  his  son  with  his  own 
hands  out  of  a  window  for  defrauding  a  Spaniard  and 
afterwards  murdering  him  in  order  to  conceal  the  defalca- 
tion. Another  derivation  in  from  the  name  of  one  Lynch, 
said  to  have  been  sent  to  America  in  1687-88  to  suppress 
piracy,  and  supposed  to  have  received  authority  to  punish 
summarily  such  pirates  as  might  be  captured,  without  a 
formal  legal  trial.  Another  explanation  is  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  Mr.  Lynch,  the  founder  of  Lyneh- 
burg,  Va.  The  real  origin  of  the  term  "  lynch  law  "  must 
be  considered  doubtful.  (Sec  Wheeler's  Uirtiunury  uf  the 
Xnled  Xamo  of  Fiction,  title  "  Judge  Lynch.") 

(JKOKGK  CHASE.     RKVISKI*  BY  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Lynch's  Ranch,  a  v.  of  Stephens  co.,  Tex.    Pop.  42. 

l.ynd,  tp.  of  Redwood  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  268. 

Lynde  (WILLIAM  PITT),  b.  at  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
16,1817;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1838;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  New  York  City  1841,  and  removed  the  same 
year  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  ho  has  since  resided  :  was 
appointed  attorney-general  of  Wisconsin  1844,  U.  S.  dis- 
trict attorney  1845;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1X4 7-411, 
mayor  of  Milwaukee  1860,  member  of  the  State  legislature 
1866,  of  the  State  senate  1868-09,  and  was  again  chosen 
to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  at  the  election  of  1874. 

Lynde'borough,  post-tp.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  II., 
30  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Concord,  has  manufactures  of  glass, 
lumber,  and  other  goods.  Pop.  820. 

Lyn'den,  tp.  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  270. 

Lynden,  tp.  of  Juneau  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  479. 

Lyndon,  tp.  of  Shcboygau  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1552. 

Lyn'don,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Whiteside  co.,  111.,  on  Rock 
River  and  the  Rockford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R  . 
has  a  good  public  school,  2  churches,  a  newspaper,  several 
large  mills,  3  hotels,  stores,  and  good  water-power.  Pop. 
1039.  R.  C.  OLIN,  En.  "FREE  PRESS." 

Lyndon,  post-v.  of  Osage  co.,  Kan.,  has  1  newspaper. 

Lyndon,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  85  miles  N.  of 
Houlton,  has  3  churches  and  some  manufactures.  Pop.  1410. 

Lyndon,  tp.  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  823. 

Lyndon,  tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  3  churches. 
(P.  0.,  Elgin  or  Rawson.)  Pop.  894. 

Lyndon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  R.  R.,  40  miles  S.  of  the 
Canada  line,  has  5  churches,  a  Baptist  college,  a  large 
academy  and  graded  school,  a  newspaper,  a  national  bank, 
3  hotels,  2  carriage-factories,  the  offices  nnd  repair-shops 
of  the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  R.  R.,  several  large 
mills,  and  a  number  of  stores,  shops,  etc.  Pop.  2179. 

C.  M.  CHASE,  PROP.  "VERMONT  UNIOX." 

Lyn'donville,  post-v.  of  Yates  tp.,  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y., 
has  3  churches  and  some  manufactures.  Pop.  400. 

Lynd'hurst  (JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEV),  BARON,  b.  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  21, 1772,  son  of  the  artist  J.  S.  Copley ; 
was  carried  to  England  in  1774;  graduated  with  high 
honors  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1794,  and  became 
a  fellow  of  Trinity  ;  visited  the  IT.  S.  in  company  with  Vol- 
ney;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1804;  be- 
came a  sergeant-at-law  in  1813;  chief-justice  of  Chester 
1817;  entered  Parliament  as  a  Tory  in  1818;  was  knighted 
and  made  solicitor-general  1819;  was  counsel  of  George 
IV.  in  1820  in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline;  became  attor- 
ney-general in  1823;  sat  in  Parliament  for  Cambridge 
University  1826,  and  was  made  master  of  the  rolls;  op- 
posed Catholic  emancipation  ;  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Baron  Lyndhnrst  and  appointed  lord  chancellor  in  1827, 
holding  that  office  until  1830,  a  second  time  from  1834-35, 
and  again  from  1841-46;  was  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer 
1830 ;  lord  high  steward  of  Cambridge  University  1840,  and 
d.  in  London  Oct.  12,  1863. 

Lyne'doch  (THOMAS  GRAHAM),  BARON,  b.  atBalgowan, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1748;  entered  the  army;  served 
at  Gibraltar  and  in  the  defence  of  Toulon  1793;  entered 
Parliament  and  raised  a  Scotch  regiment  of  foot  1794 ;  be- 
came colonel  1795;  served  in  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy 
1796,  with  the  British  forces  in  Minorca  nnd  Sicily  1797,  at 
the  siege  of  Malta  1798;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  John 
Moore  in  Spain  1808-09;  participated  in  the  defence  of 
Cadiz  1810;  became  lieutenant-general  1811  ;  defeated  the 
French  at  Barossa  Mar.,  1811 ;  served  under  Wellington  at 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  liadajoz  1812;  commanded  a  division 
at  Vittoria  June21, 1813  :  took  San  Sebastian  Aug.  31, 1813; 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  Holland  1814 ;  created  Baron  Lyne- 
doch  May  3,  1814;  became  general  1821,  and  governor  of 
Dunbarton  Castle  1S29.  I),  in  London  Dec.  18,  1843. 

Lynn,  a  v.  of  Henderson  co.,  III.     Pop.  251. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  111.     Pop.  1119. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  111.     Pop.  OCT.. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Woodford  co.,  111.     Pop.  800. 
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Lynn,  tp.  of  Poscy  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  166(i. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  la.     Pop.  1020. 

Lynn,  city  and  port  for  small  vessels  of  Essex  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  N.  side  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  being  nearly  at 
what  may  be  called  the  northern  chop  of  Boston  Harbor. 
The  township  is  sub-triangular  in  outline,  of  about  1 
square  miles ;  extent  along  the  shore,  about  3  miles.  The 
S  half  lies  on  a  conglomerate  and  porphyry  formation,  and 
is  wholly  improved  and  settled  ;  the  N.  half  is  forest  and 
wild  pasture,  with  few  dwellings.  The  W.  boundary  runs 
near  the  Saugus  River,  which  empties  into  its  harbor;  the 
E.  line  is  marked  by  a  chain  of  basins  called  the  "  Lakes 
of  Lynn,"  the  chief  of  which  are  Flax,  Sluice,  and  Cedar 
ponds.  Thecity  is  built  mostly  on  flat  land,  with  salt  marshes 
in  front,  but  a  line  of  hills  runs  behind  it,  about  1$  miles 
>om  the  shore,  one  of  which,  called  the  Highlands,  bends 
.0  the  S.  into  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  its  southern  spur, 
known  as  High  Rock,  rises  185  feet  high  in  the  densest 
part  of  the  place.  The  harbor  is  not  good,  and  only  used 
for  coastwise  trade ;  it  is  defended  from  the  sea  by  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Nahant.  Lynn  lies  about  10  miles  N.  E.  from 
Boston,  being  furnished  with  communication  by  the  East- 
ern R.  R.,  with  its  two  separate  routes,  and  by  the  Boston 
Revere  and  Lynn  R.  R.,  now  building.  Hence  it  is  much 
used  for  summer  residences.  It  has  an  ornamental  com- 
mon, which  is  very  fine,  though  not  large,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  cemeteries  in  New  England.  The  water- 
works are  extensive,  drawing  their  supply  from  two  largo 
artificial  ponds,  Breed's  and  Birch,  anil  distributing  nearly 
2,000,000  gallons  per  day,  with  177  feet  reservoir-pressure'. 
The  pumping  apparatus  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country.  The  city  hall  is  a  splendid  block  of  brownstono, 
costing  $311,722,  and  much  admired.  The  soldiers'  monu- 
ment is  also  a  fine  work  of  art  in  bronze  and  granite,  cast 
in  Munich  from  designs  by  Jackson,  and  costing  $30,000. 
Lynn  has  a  very  good  market,  and  excellent  fisheries  near 
by.  Its  public  buildings  are  many  and  approved.  Music 
Hall,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  and  Exchange  Hall  are  attractive 
and  commodious.  It  has  an  electric  fire-alarm  and  a  paid 
fire  department  of  great  efficiency.  There  arc  25  churches, 

1  hospital,  1  public  library,  and  a  largo  number  of  ele- 
gant  buildings  for  school    purposes.      One  gas  company 
has  works  here,  and  there  are  extensive  mills  for  lumber, 
breadstuffs,  and  spices.     Two  horse  railroads  arc  in  opera- 
tion,  one  of  which  extends  its  route  to  Boston.     Three 
hotels  are  kept;  3  companies  of  infantry  are  in  service,  and 
as  many  military  bands.     There  are  also  3  national  banks, 

2  savings  banks,  and  2  insurance  companies.     The  press  is  j 
represented  by  1  semi-weekly  and  2  weekly  papers,  all 
large  and  energetic  publications.     This  city  is  one  of  the 
foremost   in    the   country  in  the   manufacture   of   ladies' 
boots  and  shoes,  which  interest  overtops  all  others  in  the 
place.     The  business  was  established  in  1750,  and  now  em- 
ploys about  $1,000,000  capital  and  many  thousand  work- 
men.    Second  only  to  this  is  the  trade  in  kid  and  morocco 
leather,  which  occupies  several  large  manufactories,  and, 
say,  $500,000  capital.     It  was  hero  that  the  iron  manufac- 
ture was  first  set  up  in  the  country  ;  the  relics  of  the  old 
forge  still  remain.     The  first  fire-engine  was  made  hero. 
Lynn  made  the  first  response  to  the  call  for  troops  in  1861, 
in  the  memorable  despatch,  "  We  have  more    men   than 
guns  :  what  shall  we  do  ?"   First  settled  1629  ;  incorporated 
1850.    Pop.  (1S70),  28,233.     Valuation  (1875),  $28,368,913. 
Lat.  of  High  Rock,  42°  6'  27.5"  N.,  Ion.  72°  35°  12"  W. 

CYRUS  M.  TRACY,  ED.  "LYNX  TRANSCRIPT." 

Lynn,  post-tp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  539. 
.  Lynn,  tp.  of  McLeod  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  243. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Cedar  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2670. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  0.     Pop.  457. 

Lynn,  tp.  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2375. 

Lynn,  post-tp.  of  Clark  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  108. 

Lynn'field,  post-tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  13  miles  N. 
of  Boston,  on  the  Salem  and  Lowell,  the  Danvcrs  and  New- 
buryport,  and  the  Wakefield  branch  R.  Rs.,  has  3  churches, 
and  produces  ice  and  building-stone.  Pop.  818. 

Lynn  Grove,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  la.     Pop.  1342. 

Lynn  Re'gis,  or  King's  Lynn,  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Great  Ouse, 
9  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  well  built,  has  a  good  harbor,  a 
fine  church  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  beautiful  public 
walks,  and  carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade  with  Spain, 
the  Baltic,  and  North  America.  Corn,  wine,  hemp,  and 
timber  are  imported;  manufactured  goods  exported.  It 
has  also  largo  breweries,  iron-foundries,  shipyards,  and 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  cork,  and  rope.  Pop.  16,459. 

Lynn'ville,  post-tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  111.     Pop.  643. 
Lynnville,  tp.  of  Ogle  co.,  111.     Pop.  720. 


Lynnville,  post-v.  of  Lynn  Grove  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  la., 
12  miles  S.  of  Grinnell. 

Lynn'ville  (LYNNVILLE  STATION  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Giles 
co.,  Tcnn.,  on  the  Nashville  and  Decatur  R.  R.  Pop.  204. 
The  post-village  of  Lynnville  is  ]  mile  distant.  Pop.  154. 

Lynnville,  tp.  of  Burke  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1020. 

Lynx  [Gr.  Atiyf],  a  genus  of  the  Felidas  or  cat  family, 
distinguished  from  the  true  cats  by  wanting  the  first  upper 
prcmolar  tooth,  and  by  other  slight  anatomical  peculiari- 
ties. They  have  also  shorter,  abruptly  truncated  tails. 
Four  species — L.  Canademit,  the  Canada  lynx,  of  the 
northernmost  parts,  L.  rufut,  the  bay  lynx,  or  common 
American  wild-cat  of  the  States  generally,  and  L.  fatcia- 
t'ut  and  L.  mnculatim — are  recorded  as  occurring  within 
the  limits  of  the  U.  S. 

Ly'on,  county  of  N.  Iowa.  Area.  650  square  miles.  It 
has  Minnesota  and  Dakota  on  the  N.  and  Dakota  on  the 
W.  Its  W.  border  is  washed  by  the  Big  Sioux  River.  Its 
W.  portion  abounds  in  a  remarkable  kind  of  stone,  the 
Sioux  quartzite.  Pop.  221. 

Lyon,  county  of  E.  Central  Kansas.  Area,  858  square 
miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  adapted  to  rais- 
ing stock  and  grain.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cottonwood 
and  Ncosho  rivers  and  by  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas 
and  the  Atchison  Topcka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  Us.  Cap.  Em- 
poria.  Pop.  8014. 

Lyon,  county  of  W.  Kentucky.  Area,  400  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  River,  and  bounded  W. 
partly  by  the  Cumberland  and  partly  by  the  Tennessee 
River.  It  is  very  fertile.  Tobacco  and  corn  are  leading 
products.  Cap.  Eddyville.  Pop.  02:;:;. 

Lyon,  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded  W.  by  Dakota. 
Area,  10oO  square  miles.  It  contains  numerous  creeks  and 
lakes,  and  is  as  yet  but  sparsely  settled. 

Lyon,  former  county  of  Nebraska,  now  a  part  of  CHEY- 
ENNE co.  (which  sec).  Pop.  in  1870,  78. 

Lyon,  county  of  W.  Nevada.  It  is  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, and  affords  silver,  gold,  borax,  salt,  etc.  The  Cur- 
son  River  intersects  the  county.  Its  valley  affords  some 
good  farm  and  pasture  lands.  Cap.  Dayton.  Pop.  1837. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  la.     Pop.  188. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  378. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1298. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3528. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1121. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Lewis  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  820. 

Lyon,  tp.  of  Preston  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  2612. 

Lyon  (CALEB),  LL.D.,  b.  Dec.  7,  1S22,  at  Lyondale, 
N.  Y.,  of  which  his  father,  who  bore  the  s:nw  name,  was 
the  founder,  whence  he  wan  usually  called  "of  Lyonduk'.1' 
He  graduated  at  the  Norwich  University  1841;  travelled 
extensively  in  Europe;  was  appointed  by  Prcs.  Polk  con- 
sul at  Shanghai,  China ;  visited  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru, 
and  other  countries  on  his  return  ;  was  in  California  in 
1849;  acted  as  secretary  to  the  constitutional  convention 
and  designed  the  coat-of-arms  for  that  State  ;  made  another 
tour  in  Europe,  visiting  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  was 
identified  with  the  Koszta  affair  at  Smyrna;  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  assembly,  and  afterwards  to  the  senate:  was 
a  member  of  Congress  1853-55,  and  governor  of  Idaho 
1864-66.  D.  Sept.,  1875. 

Lyon  (GEOKOK  FRANCIS),  b.  at  Chichcster,  England, 
Jan.  23,  1795;  entered  the  naval  service  in  1808;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  of  Cadiz  in  1810,  and  in  the  attack  on 
Algiers  in  1816;  accompanied  the  traveller  Joseph  Ritchie 
to  Fezzan  in  1818,  and  Capt.  Parry  in  his  Arctic  voyage 
(1821)  as  commander  of  the  Hecla;  became  post-captain  in 
1823;  made  another  Arctic  exploration  in  1824,  and  trav- 
elled in  Mexico  1826.  Of  all  these  travels  he  published 
accounts,  forming  a  series  of  interesting  volumes.  D.  at 
sea  while  on  a  voyage  from  the  U.  S.  to  England,  Oct.  11, 
1832. 

Lyon  (MARY),  the  founder  of  Mount  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary, b.  at  Buckland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28,  1797;  became  a 
school-teacher  at  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass..  in  1SI4;  taught 
1821-24  in  the  academy  at  Ashfield,  Mass.,  1824-28  in 
the  Female  Academy  at  Londonderry,  N.  II.,  and  then 
until  1834  in  the  ladies'  seminary  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  Her 
great  work,  the  founding  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary  at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  of  which  she  was  prin- 
cipal from  1837  to  1849,  is  the  abiding  monument  to  her 
practical  sagacity,  no  less  than  to  her  unconquerable  en- 
ergy and  sublime  faith.  D.  at  South  Hadley  Mar.  5, 1849. 
(See  her  Lift,  by  Prcs.  Hitchcock,  and  Recollection*  of  Mary 
Lynn,  by  Miss  Fiske.) 

Lyon  (MATTHEW),  b.  in  Wicklow  co.,  Ireland,  in  1746; 
emigrated  to  New  York  in  boyhood ;  worked  on  a  farm  in 
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Connecticut  for  sonic-  yc-ars :  removed  to  Vermont;  became 
in  177  o  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  "Green  Mountain  Boys;" 
became  paymaster-colonel  of  militia,  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  assistant  jud^r :  t'niinik'd  the  toVn  of  Fairhavcn 
in  17*.'f;  built  saw  and  grist  mills;  established  a  forge; 
made  paper  from  Imsswood;  manufactured  types,  and  is- 
sued a  paper  called  Tht-  .\'ri,n/->ir  of  Aristocracy  and  Jfe- 
pository  of  Important  I'uliticul  Truth  :  took  an  active  part 
in  politics;  was  elected  to  Congress  in  171*7  as  a  Jefferson- 
ian;  was  in  Oct.,  1798,  convicted  of  libel  against  Pres. 
Adams,  fined  $1000,  and  imprisoned  four  months  in  Ver- 
gcnnes  jail,  during  which  time  he  was  re-elected  twice; 
narrowly  escaped  expulsion,  first  as  a  convicted  felon,  and 
afterward  on  account  of  an  altercation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  Roger  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  resulting  in 
blows;  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1801;  was  immediately 
elected  to  the  legislature,  and  to  Congress  from  1803  to 
1811;  built  gunboats  on  speculation  for  the  war  of  1812, 
and  became  bankrupt:  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Monroe  in 
1820  U.  S.  factor  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  Arkan- 
sas, from  which  Territory  he  was  elected  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, but  before  taking  his  seat  d.  at  Spadra  Bluff,  Ark., 
Aug.  1,  1822. 

Lyon  (Gen.  NATHANIEL),  b.  at  Ashford,  Windham  co., 
Conn.,  July  14, 1819  ;  graduated  at  West  Point ;  entered  the 
army  as  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  July,  1841 ;  pro- 
moted to  be  first  lieutenant  1847,  captain  1851.  His  first 
service  was  a  brief  campaign  against  the  hostile  Indians  in 
Florida,  succeeded  by  four  years  of  garrison-life,  when  he 
was  called  to  Mexico  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  From  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico 
Lyon  bore  an  active  part,  being  wounded  at  the  final 
assault  at  the  Belen  Gate ;  brevet  captain  for  gallantry. 
Returning  to  New  York  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
sailed  thence  to  California,  remaining  on  the  Pacific 
coast  some  five  years;  served  in  Kansas  during  the  po- 
litical troubles,  and  remained  actively  engaged  on  frontier 
duty  until  Feb.,  18fil,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  U.  S.  arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  which  he  not  only  defended 
against  threatened  attack,  but  on  the  10th  of  May,  with 
Col.  Blair,  at  the  head  of  some  6000  "home  guards,"  sur- 
rounded and  captured  the  "State  guard  "  in  the  vicinity, 
together  with  twenty  cannon,  large  numbers  of  small-arms, 
and  quantities  of  ammunition.  He  was  now  (May  17)  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  in  June 
succeeded  Gen.  Harney  in  command  of  the  department. 
Embarking  his  army  (June  13)  at  St.  Louis,  he  reached 
Jefferson  City  on  the  15th,  to  find  the  place  abandoned, 
and  after  securing  the  State  archives,  he  re-embarked  the 
following  day,  arriving  opposite  Booneville  next  morning, 
where  he  found  an  encampment  of  some  2000  or  3000  State 
guards,  which  he  easily  routed,  and  continued  his  march  to 
Springfield,  where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  by  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy,  who  now  overran  Southern  Mis- 
souri;  after  vainly  awaiting  reinforcements,  and  being  ap- 
prised of  an  advance  of  the  enemy  in  two  columns,  he 
moved  out  (Aug.  1)  from  Springfield,  hoping  to  defeat  the 
column  from  the  S.  before  it  could  unite  with  that  coming 
up  from  the  W.  The  following  morning  he  met  and  de- 
feated McCulloch  at  Dug  Spring,  who  retreating  now  united 
with  the  other  wing,  and  the  whole  body  advanced  toward 
Springfield,  to  which  place  Lyon  had  fallen  back.  Arriving 
at  Wilson's  Creek  on  the  7th,  Lyon  proposed  to  surprise 
them  here;  which  plan,  however,  failed,  and  on  the  9th  he 
again  moved  out  from  Springfield  and  fought  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  Creek  on  Aug.  10.  This  battle  is  said  to  have 
been  fought  against  his  own  judgment;  but  the  evil  to 
be  apprehended  from  abandoning  South-western  Missouri 
without  a  battle  being  strongly  represented,  determined 
him  to  risk  the  engagement,  throughout  which  he  display- 
ed the  most  daring  courage,  and  it  was  after  being  twice 
wounded  that,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
whose  colonel  had  fallen,  ho  was  struck  by  a  minie  ball 
and  almost  instantly  killed.  His  death  produced  a  pro- 
found sensation  throughout  the  country.  His  remains  were 
received  with  military  honors  in  all  the  principal  cities 
through  which  they  passed  en  routf  to  Connecticut,  where 
they  were  interred  with  great  military  and  civic  honors. 
l!y  will  he  left  almost  his  entire  property  to  the  government 
to  aid  in  preserving  the  Union.  Congress  ordered  by  reso- 
lution that  a  recognition  of  his  "eminent  and  patriotic 
services  "  be  entered  upon  its  records.  A  scries  of  able  let- 
ters written  by  him  during  and  subsequent  to  the  Kansas 
troubles  were  published  in  1SG2,  entitled  The  Lnut  Pulitinil 
Wi-itluijs  of  Gen.  Xutftanit'l  Lyon.  G.  C.  SlMMONS. 

Lyon  King-at-arms  (often  called  Lord  Lyon 
King-at-arms,  because  the  office,  unlike  other  herald- 
ships,  has  been  usually  occupied  by  a  peer),  the  chief 
herald  of  Scotland.  When  the  office  is  held  by  a  noble- 
man certain  of  its  duties  must  be  performed  by  Lyon 


Depute,  one  of  his  subordinates.  The  Lyon  also  appoints 
messengers-at-arms  for  the  courts  and  counties  of  Scotland. 
He  is  the  chief  officer  of  Lyon  Court,  the  heraldic  college 
of  Scotland.  His  subordinates  are  the  Lyon  Depute,  the 
Lyon  clerk,  Lyon-clerk-depute,  the  procurator-fiscal,  a  her- 
ald painter,  and  a  macer.  The  proper  heralds  and  pur- 
suivants of  Scotland  perform  duties  which  are  chiefly 
ceremonial,  and  do  not  relate  to  the  blazoning  of  arms. 
Thfse  last  duties  are  performed  by  the  Lyon  court,  and  are 
even  more  elaborate  and  formal  than  those  of  English 
heraldry. 

Lyonnais',  an  ancient  province  of  France,  which  is 
now  divided  into  the  departments  of  Loire,  Haute-Loire, 
Puy-de-D6mc,  and  Rhone. 

Ly'ons  [Fr.  Lyon;  anc.  LugdwHaklf  next  to  Paris  the 
largest  city  of  France,  and  without  any  exception  the  most 
important  manufacturing  place  of  the  country,  is  situated 
in  lat.  45°  4a'  41"  N.,  Ion.  4°  49'  43"  E.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Saono  and  the  Rhone;  and  consists  of  a  central 
i  part,  covering  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  and 
a  number  of  suburbs  scattered  over  the  hills  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saono  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Rhone,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  seventh  military  division  of  France,  and  is  very 
strongly  fortified.  Eighteen  detached  forts  which  defend 
and  command  it  form  a  circle  around  it  16  miles  in  circuit. 
The  quays  along  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  are  surprisingly 
beautiful ;  they  are  planted  with  magnificent  trees  and  lined 
with  elegant  houses.  Twelve  bridges  span  the  Saone,  seven 
the  Rhone.  Some  other  quarters  of  the  city  and  several 
of  the  many  public  squares  are  also  handsome.  Place 
Bellecour  is  one  of  the  largest  squares  in  Europe;  on  Place 
des  Terreaux  stood  the  guillotine  in  1794  ;  from  the  summit 
of  the  hill  of  Fourvieres,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  SaOnc, 
where  stands  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Fourvieres, 
a  most  magnificent  view  is  presented  of  the  city,  the 
Alps  to  the  one  side  and  the  Cevennes  to  the  other.  But 
other  parts  of  the  city  contain  nothing  but  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  lined  with  tall,  gloomy  houses,  and  have  a  squalid 
and  dismal  appearance.  Among  the  public  buildings  the 
most  remarkable  are — the  Hotel  de  Ville,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  buildings  of  its  kind  in  Europe; 
the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  on  the  Place  des  Terreaux  ;  the 
cathedral,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  of  Fourvieres,  in 
Gothic  style  of  the  time  of  Louis  XI.,  and  with  four  tow- 
ers; the  church  of  St.  Nizier,  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
etc.  The  educational  and  benevolent  institutions  of  the 
city  are  numerous  and  good.  The  Royal  College  was 
founded  in  1519,  and  enjoys  a  great  reputation.  The  School 
of  Drawing  and  the  Veterinary  School  are  model  establish- 
ments. In  the  Martinicre  220  sons  of  artisans  receive 
gratuitous  education.  There  is  a  public  library  with  over 
100,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  several  scientific  as- 
sociations, etc.  The  dye-works,  foundries,  glass-houses, 
potteries,  tanneries,  and  breweries  of  Lyons  are  very  ex- 
tensive, especially  the  latter.  Its  manufactures  of  jewelry, 
hats,  fine  liqueurs,  and  chemicals  are  also  important,  and 
its  trade  in  its  own  manufactures  and  in  the  produce  of  the 
surrounding  country,  especially  in  wine,  is  very  brisk ;  it 
communicates  by  canals  with  Bordeaux,  Paris,  Marseilles, 
Geneva,  and  the  Rhine.  But  its  principal  business  is  its 
silk  manufacture,  in  which  branch  of  industry  it  is  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  other  place  in  the  world.  The  aver- 
age annual  value  of  raw  silk  imported  is  estimated  at 
$60,000,000;  of  manufactured  silk  exported,  at  $76,000,000. 
Silk-weaving  was  first  started  here  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI.  by  artisans  from  Florence,  Lucca,  and  Genoa;  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  between  9000  and 
12,000  looms  were  in  operation.  But  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  bereft  the  city  of  many  of  its  most 
skilled  workmen,  and  the  number  of  looms  decreased  to 
about  4000.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  had  risen  again,  to  about  18,000,  but  the  Revolution  in- 
terfered sadly  with  the  industry.  At  present  about  70,000 
looms  are  worked  in  and  around  Lyons,  employing  about 
140.000  hands. 

The  city  is  very  old.  The  ancient  Lugditnum,  on  the 
hill  of  Fourvieres  (Forum  vetut),  was  colonized  in  43  B.C. 
by  Munatius  Plancus.  Under  Augustus  it  became  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Gaul,  and  the  centre  of  the  different 
roads  which  the  Romans  built  in  the  country.  Germanicus, 
Claudius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Caracalla.  and  Geta  were  born 
here.  During  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  belonged  to  the 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  and  was  very  much  disturbed  by 
feuds  between  its  municipal  council  and  its  ecclesiastical 
ruler.  But  in  1307  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  France  by  Philip  the  Fair,  and  its  prosperity  increased 
very  much  after  that  period.  During  the  Revolution  it 
suffered  terribly  ;  its  insurrection  against  the  Convention 
was  punished  by  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouchfi  with  an  un- 
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heard-of  cruelty.  Again  in  1814,  1815,  1830,  and  1831  it 
was  much  disturbed  by  riots.  These,  however,  ceased  after 
the  completion  in  1834  of  its  fortifications,  but  it  has  suf- 
fered severely  in  late  years  by  inundations,  especially  in 
1840  and  1856.  Pop.  323,417. 

Lyons,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cook  co.,  III.,  13  miles  S.  W. 
of  Chicago,  on  the  DCS  Plaines  River  and  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  and  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  K.  Rs.  The 
railroad  stations  of  the  two  roads  are  several  miles  apart. 
Pop.  2427. 

Lyons,  city  and  tp.   of  Clinton   co.,  la.,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  the  Midland  and  Dubuquo  R.  R.,  and 
within  2  miles  of  the  North-western,  the  Western  Union, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  Rs. 
There  is  a  steam-ferry  to  Fulton,  111.,  and  the  town  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  horse  railroad.     It  has  an  excellent  wrapping- 
paper  mill,  Z  saw-mills,  4  sash-factories,  4  flouring-mills, 
2  machine-shops,  an  oil-can  factory,  carriage-shops,  stores, 
and  shops,  a  national  bank,  2  newspapers,  a  library  of 
2000  volumes,  8  churches,  Masonic,  Odd  Fellows,  temper- 
ance, and  other  societies;  graded  public  schools,  a  sem- 
inary, and  private  schools.     There  are  extensive  nurseries, 
and  best  of  land  well  farmed  surrounding.     Pop.  of  city, 
4088;  of  tp.  4477.        BEERS  &  EATON,  EDS.  "MIRROR." 
Lyons,  tp.  of  Mills  co.,  la.     Pop.  895. 
Lyons,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ionia  co.,  Mich.,  near  the 
head  of  navigation  on  Maple  River  and  on  Detroit  Lansing 
and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.     Pop.  of  v.  704 ;  of  tp.  2855. 
Lyons,  v.  of  Vineyard  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Mo.   Pop.  80. 
Lyons,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  and  the  Erie  Canal,  midway 
between  Syracuse  and  Rochester.     It  has  a  good  water- 
power,   and  its  manufactures  consist  of  iron-works,  fan- 
ning-mills,  agricultural  implements,  and  tool  handles.     It 
contains  7  churches,  a  flourishing  union  school,  a  musical 
academy,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  3  banks.     Lyons  is  a 
great  peppermint-oil  mart.     Pop.  of  v.  3350;  of  tp.  5115. 

WM.  T.  TINSLEY,  En.  "  REPUBLICAN." 
Lyons,  tp.  of  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1537. 
Lyons,  Gulf  of,  a  largo  bay  formed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  southern  coast  of  France.     It  receives  the 
Rhone.     Marseilles  and  Toulon  stand  on  its  shores. 

Lyons  (EDMUND),  FIRST  BARON  LYONS  of  Christchurch, 
b.  at  Burton,  Hampshire,  England,  Nov.  21, 1790,  descended 
from  Gov.  John  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts;  entered  the 
British  navy  in  childhood;  became  a  midshipman  in  1803; 
served  in  the  East  Indies;  became  commander  in  1812,  and 
post  captain  in  1814.  In  1828  he  was  engaged  in  the  block- 
ade of  Navarino,  Greece,  then  held  by  the  Turks,  and  con- 
veyed King  Otho  to  Athens  on  the  formation  of  the  new 
kingdom;  was  knighted,  and  resided  there  as  minister  for 
fourteen  years.  In  1849,  Sir  Edmund  became  minister  at 
Berne,  and  in  1851  at  Stockholm.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  war  he  was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the 
Black  Sea  squadron,  became  commander-in-chief  in  Dec 
1854,  and  distinguished  himself  by  brilliant  services  which 
procured  him  a  peerage  in  1856  under  the  title  of  Baron 


also  wrote  a  work  On  the  Coming  of  (he  bfetsiah  (1309),  in 
reply  to  the  Jews.     D.  at  Paris  Oct.  23,  1340. 

Lyre  [Gr.  Mpa],  a  musical  instrument  of  unknown  origin 
and  antiquity,  famous  in  mythology  and  poetry.  Diodorus 
ascribes  its  invention  to  the  Egyptian  Hermes  (Mercury). 
According  to  the  tradition,  the  Nile  in  its  subsidence  left 
on  its  bank  a  tortoise-shell,  the  contents  whereof  were  so 
dried  by  the  sun  that  the  hard-strained  cartilage  was  like 
stretched  catgut.  This  gave  the  hint  of  an  instrument. 
The  Greek  tradition  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
Egyptian.  The  improvements  in  the  lyre  were  made  by 
the  Greeks,  who  increased  the  capacities  of  the  instrument 
by  adding  to  the  number  of  the  strings.  The  most  ancient 
lyre  had  three  ;  the  lyre  of  Terpnndcr  (B.  c.  680)  had  seven  • 
the  lyre  of  Pythagoras  (B.  c.  600)  had  eight.  The  number 
was  afterwards  increased  to  eleven,  and  even  to  thirteen. 
In  its  perfected  form  the  lyre  consisted  of  two  side-pieces 
set  upright,  like  horns,  connected  together  near  the  top  by 
a  wooden  cross-piece ;  the  strings  were  attached  to  this, 
and  stretched  perpendicularly,  the  lower  end  being  fastened 
to  the  bottom  of  the  resonant  shell.  They  were  struck 
either  with  the  fingers  or  a  plectrum,  a  stick  of  polished 
wood  or  ivory.  When  played,  the  lyre  was  held  between 
the  knees.  The  form  of  the  instrument  varied  slightly,  as 
can  be  imagined,  in  different  epochs  and  among  different 
peoples.  It  was  used  chiefly  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
voice  in  passionate,  pathetic,  and  heroic  song.  For  this 
reason  it  has  given  the  name  lyric  to  a  class  of  poetry  that 


expresses  the  mood  of  private  and  personal  emotion.    Lit- 


Lyons  of  Christchurch. 
Nov.  23,  1858. 


D.  at  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex, 


Lyons  (RICHARD  BICKERTON  PEMELL),  G.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L. 
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legation  there  1856,  and  envoy  to  Tuscany  1858-  "was 
envoy  at  Washington  Dec.,  1858-65;  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople Aug.,  1865;  at  Paris  July,  1867.  He  was  sworn 
a  member  of  the  privy  council  1865. 

Lyra',  de  (NICHOLAS),  b.  at  Lyre,  Normandv  France 
about  1270 ;  studied  in  the  Franciscan  college  a[ Verneu  i 
and  at  the  University  of  Paris ;  became  a  doctor  of  theology 
and  an  eminent  lecturer  upon  biblical  interpretation.  His 
great  knowledge  of  Hebrew  led  to  the  erroneous  statement 
that  he  was  a  Jew.  He  held  the  most  eminent  posts  in  the 
Franciscan  order,  and  his  commentaries  upon  the  Scrip- 
S™  ?£^&  aud  USed  ^  «»  »«&»*»,  "henSe 


that  closely  resembles  the  lyre  of  ancient  Greece. 

0.  B.  FROTHINCHAM. 

Lyre-Iiird,  a  name  applied  to  two  birds  of  Australia 
from  the  lyre-shaped  outline  of  the  erect  tail-feathers  of 
the  male.  (See  MENCRIDVE.) 

Lyr'ic  Po'etry.  Poetry,  as  defined  by  Aristotle,  is  an 
imitation,  the  things  imitated  being  chiefly  the  actions  and 
passions  of  men.  Epic  poetry,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  imitates  by  words  (<>os,  "word");  lyric,  by 
words  accompanied  with  music  (Aii/m,  "lyre");  and  dra- 
matic, by  words  accompanied  with  music  and  action  (Spar, 
to  "act,"  Spina,  an  "act").  Epic  and  dramatic  poetry  con 
be  sung,  and  among  the  Greeks  they  were  in  fact  sung 
wholly  or  in  part ;  but  lyric  poetry  is  made  to  be  sung,  and 
i»  ton;/  in  its  nature  and  essence.  According  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word,  poetry  is  a  creation.  In  the  language 
and  conception  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  we  derive  the 
word,  the  poet  is  iroornj?,  a  "  maker."  In  Old  English  also 
poets  were  called  makers.  "  We  Englishmen,"  eoys  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  "have  met  with  the  Greek  in  calling  him 
(the  poet)  maker."  He  is  a  maker  of  ideas  and  images,  a 
creator  of  his  own  facts  and  characters,  while  the  historian 
has  all  his  facts  and  characters  furnished  to  his  hand.  The 
poet  is  the  former  and  fashioner  of  an  ideal  world  of  men 
and  things,  while  the  historian  has  to  do  with  men  and 
things  only  as  they  exist  in  the  real  world.  It  is  only  in 
a  very  limited  sense,  however,  that  any  being  but  God  can 
create.  The  poet  can  only  make  out  of  his  materials  re- 
produce a  world  of  order  and  beauty  out  of  the  chaos  into 
which  our  world  has  fallen.  Poets,  therefore,  are,  as  Bai- 
ley has  well  expressed  it,  a  kind  of  "  nm/cr-niakcrs 


the  punning  couplet — 


SI  Lyra  non  lynuset, 
J-ulfiKrus  tutn  saltassel — 


If  Lyra  had  not  piped.  Luther  would  not  have  danced  " 
is  great  work  was  the  PotfilUe  pcrpetua  i,,  u.di-erta  Jliblia 
printed  very  early  at  Rome  (5  vols.  folio,  1471-72)  which 
earned  him  the  title  of  Doctor  p[ann,  ct  „„•/,•,.  jt  is  th 
only  cxegetical  work  of  any  merit  produced  by  the  Middle 
Age.  before  the  revival  of  letters.  The  Schoolmen  seldom 
Understood  Greek,  and  never  Hebrew  ;  thus,  they  lacked 
the  very  first  requisites  as  exegetical  comni 


spiritual.  Like  a  meditation,  a  soliloquy,  or  a  conversa- 
tion wilh  a  friend,  it  sings  of  hope  and  fear,  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, of  inward  struggles  and  conflicts.  Epic  poetry  is  ob- 
jective. Quite  forgetful  of  self,  the  poet  is  lost  in  his 
subject,  lives  only  in  the  life  of  his  characters,  and  grieves 
exults  only  in  the  defeat  or  triumph  of  his  hero  his 
country,  or  his  race.  Lyric  poetry  is  essentially  subjective 
*orgct(ul  of  everything  else,  the  poet  dwells  on  his  own 
joys  or  sorrows,  exaggerates  them,  and  strives  to  awaken 
the  sympathy  of  his  hearers.  Or  if  he  expresses  the  scn- 
timcnts  and  emotions  of  others,  ho  is  one  of  them,  and  he 
gives  utterance  to  their  common  feelings  and  experiences 
as  his  own.  "  He  is  the  ln,e  lyric  poet,"  says  Ulrici,  "  who 
portrays  not  merely  his  own  personal  subjectivity,  but  that 

the  human  mind  generally,  of  which  his  own  is  but  a 
particular  manifestation." 

Epic  poetry  has  to  do  with  the  past,  lives  or  would  fain 
live  in  the  good  old  times,  and  magnifies  the  achievements 

bygone  ages  and  generations  into  something  more  than 

!:"r,nuJ2:ic  r.0!11?  fo.r«ets  the-pMt£ih;j[o™of  ^j- 

ulx's  out  of   which 
i.)     It  forecasts  fu- 
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ture  events,  anticipates  or  forebodes,  perhaps  foresliadows 
and  foretells  immortal  destinies.  Epic  poetry  is  commem- 
orative, lyric  poetry  is  prophetic.  Epic  poetry  is  near 
akin  to  history,  lyric  poetry  is  more  closely  allied  to  relig- 
ion. Hence,  in  that  most  impressive  and  instructive  group 
of  sculpture  which  has  given  name  to  the  Hall  of  the  Muses 
in  the  Vatican,  Calliope  and  Clio,  the  Muse  of  Epic  Poetry 
and  the  Muse  .of  History,  sit  together  on  the  breezy 
heights  of  Parnassus,  while  Erato,  the  Muse  of  Lyric 
Pootry,  is  grouped  with  Euterpe,  the  inspirer  of  music,  and 
Urania,  the  heavenly  Muse. 

Epic  poetry  resembles  sculpture,  while  lyric  is  more  like 
music ;  in  other  words,  epic  is  the  sculpture  and  lyric  the 
music  of  poetry.  The  former  stands  fixed  in  sublime  dig- 
nity and  eternal  repose,  like  the  unalterable  Past,  which  it 
represents.  The  latter,  like  the  Present  and  the  Future, 
of  which  it  is  the  expression,  is  ever  changing  and  hecom- 
iny,  ever  thrilling  with  joy  or  sorrow,  trembling  with 
hope  or  fear,  breathing  forth  its  passions  and  its  inspira- 
tions, not  in  solid  marble,  but  on  the  yielding  air — an 
element  as  changeful  and  fleeting  as  itself.  Hence,  in  the 
above-mentioned  group,  while  every  fold  of  Calliope's 
garments  exhibits  self-forgctfulness  and  repose,  the  whole 
frame  of  Erato  quivers  with  emotion,  and  the  lips  are  just 
ready  to  break  forth  in  impassioned  song. 

Of  dramatic  poetry,  we  can  only  say  here  that  in  all  the 
respects  in  which  epic  and  lyric  poetry  thus  contrast  with 
each  other,  dramatic  is  a  mean  between  them  or  a  com- 
pound of  both. 

Only  nine  names,  the  number  of  the  Muses,  are  com- 
prised in  the  Alexandrian  list  of  Greek  lyric  poets  :  A  Ionian, 
Stesichorus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Simon- 
ides,  Bacchylides,  and  Pindar.  But  these  are  only  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  number.  Of  these,  Anacreon  and 
Pindar  are  the  most  celebrated,  the  former  surpassing  in 
grace,  the  latter  in  sublimity.  The  chief  Latin  lyric  poets 
are  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and 
Ovid,  among  whom  Horace  holds  the  front  rank.  The 
greater  part  of  Chinese  poetry — "  words  of  the  temple,'* 
as  they  call  it — is  strictly  gnomic  or  didactic,  which  is  a 
variety  of  the  lyric.  Such  are  the  Five  Classics  and  the 
Four  Books,  composed  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples 
about  the  time  of  the  Seven  Sages  and  in  the  golden  age 
of  Greek  lyrics.  The  oldest  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos, 
the  Vedas,  are  partly  prose  and  partly  poetry,  and  that 
lyrical,  consisting  of  hymns,  prayers,  praises  of  the  gods, 
and  moral  and  religious  precepts.  The  Vedas  probably 
date  as  far  back  as  B.  c.  1000.  They  are  anonymous,  and 
were  sometimes  asserted  to  be  the  breath  of  Brahma,  to 
have  issued  from  his  mouth  at  the  creation,  or  even  to  have 
been  eternal.  The  two  principal  lyric  poets  of  the  Persians 
are  Saadi  (d.  A.  D.  1292)  and  Hafiz  (A.  D.  1389).  Arabic 
poetry,  which  is  so  abundant  that  the  catalogue  of  Arabic 
poems  in  the  Escurial  fills  twenty-four  volumes,  is  largely 
lyric.  It  belongs,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Mohammedan 
era,  extends  over  the  Middle  Ages,  and  exerted  an  import- 
ant influence  on  the  poetry  of  the  modern  European  nations. 
The  Hebrews  had  no  strictly  epic  or  dramatic  poetry. 
But  different  forms  of  lyric  poetry,  including  the  didactic, 
make  up  the  whole  Old  Testament,  exclusive  of  the  history. 
It  begins  with  Moses,  their  great  lawgiver,  and  continues 
a  thousand  years,  till  after  the  return  from  the  Captivity. 
David,  the  greatest  of  their  kings,  was  also  the  greatest  of 
their  lyric  poets.  Christian  pralmody  takes  its  rise,  and 
more  or  less  its  form,  from  the  Psalms  of  David.  Petrarch 
is  so  pre-eminently  the  lyric  poet  of  the  Italians,  that  those 
who  succeeded  him  imitated  him,  and  have  often  been 
called  Petrarchists,  although  the  epic  and  dramatic  poets 
of  Italy,  particularly  Ariosto,  have  also  left  sonnets  and 
eanzoni  of  scarcely  inferior  merit.  Bosean,  Garcilaso,  and 
Mendoza  arc  named  as  the  triumvirate  of  Spanish  lyric 
poets.  But  Herrera  surpassed  them  in  Pindaric  sublim- 
ity, and  Ponce  de  Leon  in  classic  elegance.  They  all 
belonged  to  the  age  of  Charles  V.  The  chief  lyric  poets 
of  France,  after  the  Provencals,  are  Marot  and  Malherbe 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  La  Fontaine  and 
Buileau  in  that  golden  age,  and  Beranger,  Lamartine,  and 
Alfred  de  Mussel  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  these, 
Beranger,  by  his  gay  and  witty  songs,  has  earned  the 
title  of  "the  French  Burns."  The  Minnesingers  were  the 
earliest  lyric  poets  of  Germany.  Klopstock  and  Wieland, 
Schiller  and  Goethe,  all  composed  lyrics  of  great  excel- 
lence, although  they  gained  their  reputation  chiefly  in  other 
departments.  Tieck,  Uhland,  and  Kiirner — the  last  cele- 
brated for  his  patriotic  and  war-songs — were  more  distinct- 
ively lyric.  Among  English  poets,  Collins.  Cowper,  and 
Burns  are  pre-eminently  lyrical.  Moore  and  Crabbo  belong 
to  the  same  category.  Dryden  and  Pope  are  also  lyric 
rather  than  epic  or  dramatic,  although  they  are  more  prop- 
erly didactic  poets  and  satirists.  Byron  may  be  classed 
with  them  under  this  last  title.  Scott  stands  alone  as  the 


only  recent  representative  of  the  ballad.  Wordsworth's 
popularity,  not  to  say  his  fame,  rests  chiefly  on  his  odes 
.  and  sonnets.  In  hymnology  or  church  lyrics  the  names 
j  of  Ephraern  of  Syria  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  among 
the  early  Greek  Fathers,  St.  Ambrose  and  Hilary  of  the 
Latin  Fathers,  St.  Bernard  and  Thomas  a  Celano  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  Luther  and  Gerhard  among  the  Germans, 
and  in  English  Watts  and  Doddridge,  Newton  and  Keble, 
Wesley  and  Cowper,  are  particularly  deserving  of  men- 
tion. W.  S.  TYLEU. 

Jjys,  a  river  which  rises  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Pas-de-Calais,  flows  in  a  north-eastern  direction  into 
Belgium,  and  joins  the  Scheldt  at  Ghent  after  a  course  of 
100  miles. 

Lysan'der,  post-v.  (BETTS'  CORNERS)  and  tp.  of  Onon- 
daga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Seneca  Kiver,  contains  Baldwinsvillo 
and  other  villages,  and  has  extensive  water-power  and 
manufactures.  Pop.  of  v.  268 ;  of  tp.  4944. 

l.ysnn tier,  a  Spartan  general,  received  in  407  B.  c.  the 
command  of  the  Spartan  fleet,  and  defeated  the  Athenians 
off  the  promontory  of  Notium.  His  term  of  command  hav- 
ing expired,  he  was  replaced  by  Callicratidas,  but  Callicra- 
tidas  was  defeated  in  400  B.  c.  in  the  battle  of  the  Arginusac ; 
and  as  it  was  against  the  Spartan  laws  that  the  same  per- 
son could  hold  an  office  twice,  Aracus  was  nominally  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  while  in  reality  Lysander  held  the 
command.  His  campaigns  were  very  brilliant.  He  routed 
and  captured  the  Athenian  fleet  at  J5gospotami,  and  early 
in  the  next  year  (404  B.  c.)  took  Athens,  thus  ending  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  At  this  moment  he  was  the  most 
prominent  man  in  Greece,  but  his  arrogance  and  enormous 
ambition  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  any  office. 
When,  in  395  B.  c.,  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army 
against  the  Bosotians,  during  which  campaign  he  was 
killed  while  besieging  Haliartus,  it  is  said  that  he  was 
deeply  involved  in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Heraclidao  in  Sparta. 

l/ys'iiis,  a  Syrian  nobleman  of  the  blood-royal,  whom 
King  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  on  setting  out  for  Persia,  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
and  as  such  he  waged  a  formidable  war  with  the  Jews.  His 
vast  forces  were  defeated  by  Judas  Maccaba'us  near  Ein- 
maus  (B.  c.  166);  he  was  himself  repulsed  near  Bcthsura 
in  the  following  year,  but  took  that  fortress  B.  c.  163,  and 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  forced  to  treat  with  the 
Jews  by  an  insurrection  at  Antioch.  Shortly  afterwards 
Lysias  was  put  to  death  by  the  populace  of  Antioch,  who 
had  rebelled  in  favor  of  Demetrius  Soter. 

Lysias,  an  Athenian  orator,  b.  in  Athens  in  458  B.  c. ; 
educated  at  Thurii,  whence  he  was  expelled  in  413;  went 
to  Athens,  but  was  imprisoned  as  an  adversary  of  the  oli- 
garchs ;  escaped  to  Megara,  and  returned  in  403,  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  and  d.  in  378.  Of 
his  numerous  orations,  thirty-five  are  still  extant,  edited  by 
Fortsch  (1829)  and  Franz  (1831) ;  some  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Gillies. 

Lysima'chia  [Gr.  AvVit,  "release,"  and  (taxi),  "strife," 
but  more  probably  named  from  King  Lysimachus],  a  genus 
of  herbaceous  perennial  plants  mostly  with  yellow  flowers, 
belonging  to  the  primrose  family  (see  PRIMULACE*),  gene- 
rally called  loosestrife,  from  an  etymology  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Pliny.  The  European  L.  nummularia,  or  money- 
wort, is  an  ornamental  plant  commonly  cultivated  in 
gardens. 

Ijysim'achlis,  b.  at  Pella,  Macedonia,  about  360  B.  c. ; 
served  as  a  general  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
received  Thrace  on  the  division  of  the  empire  at  the  death 
of  Alexander  in  323.  In  306  he  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  having  defeated  Antiochus  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in 
301,  ho  united  a  large  part  of  Asia  Minor  to  his  dominions. 
An  expedition  ho  undertook  in  292  against  the  Getas,  N.  of 
the  Danube,  was  very  unfortunate ;  he  was  taken  prisoner 
with  his  whole  army,  and  received  his  freedom  only  by  giv- 
ing his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king  of  the  Getse.  After 
the  murder  of  his  son  Agathocles,  who  was  much  loved,  the 
population  of  Asia  Minor  rose  in  insurrection,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Seleucus,  and  in  the  battle  of  Corus  (281)  Ly- 
simachus was  defeated  and  killed. 

tysip'pus,  h.  at  Sicyon,  flourished  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  c. ;  became  especially  celebrated  for  his  statues  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  he  being  the  only  sculptor,  as  Apcl- 
les  was  the  only  painter,  to  whom  Alexander  would  sit. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  Lysippus  made  about  1500  pieces, 
but  as  he  always  worked  in  bronze,  his  works  have  all 
perished. 

Lysko'vOj  or  I^iskovo,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Nizhnce  -Novgorod,  on  the  Volga,  has  considerable 
trade  in  potash  and  dyed  mats.  Pop.  5216. 
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Ly'sons  (DANIEL),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Rodmarton,  Glouces- 
tershire, England,  in  17CO;  graduated  M.  A.  at  Oxford  in 
1785;  took  holy  orders,  and  became  vicar  of  Putney  about 
1790,  rector  of 'Rodmarton  1801;  was  distinguished  as^an 


F, 


\al  Capital  (5  vols.,  1792-1800),  and,  in  conjunction  with 
_ia  brother  Samuel,  MHIJHH.  Itriinnni'ii,  being  a  Concise  To- 
ponrnpkieal  Account  nf  the  Several  Counties  of  Great  Ilrit- 
aiii  (0  vols.  4to,  1806-22),  a  colossal  work,  left  unfinished, 
containing  the  counties  in  alphabetical  order  up  to  Derby 
inclusive.  The  materials  collected  for  this  vast  enterprise 
are  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  forming  sixty- 
four  MS.  volumes.  D.  at  Rodmarton  Jan.  3,  1834. — His 
son,  MAJOR-GENERAL  DANIEL  LYSONS,  C.  B.,  b.  1816,  is  a 
distinguished  officer,  who  now  (1875)  commands  the  north- 
ern military  district  of  Great  Britain. 

Lysons  (SAMUEL),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Rodmarton,  England, 
May  I".  1763;  aided  his  brother  Daniel  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Mi<r/na  llritnnnia,  and  published  several  splendid 
works  on  British  antiquities,  among  which  were  An  Ac- 
count of  Itoman.  Antiquities  discovered  at  Woodchestcr 
(1797,  colombier  folio),  lleliijuiir,  Britannico- Romance,  con- 
tainiit'i  Figures  of  Rnman  Antiquities  discovered  in  Various 
Parts  of  England  (181.3-17,  folio,  with  156  colored  plates), 
and  Tile  History  <tnd  Antiquities  of  Dcronsliire  (2  vols.  4to, 
1822),  in  which  ho  was  aided  by  Dean  Bucldand,  the  bish- 
op of  Cloyne,  and  other  distinguished  archiBologists.  Ho 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1798 ;  became  keeper  of  the  rec- 
ords in  the  Tower  of  London  1803,  and  vice-president  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  1812.  D.  at  London  June  29, 
1819. 

Lys'tra,  nn  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  placed  by  Pliny 
in  Gahitia  and  by  Ptolemy  in  Isauria,  while  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  it  is  placed  in  Lycaonia.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  Timothy,  the  scene  of  Paul's  miracle  of  healing  a 
lame  man,  of  the  attempted  worship  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
as  Jupiter  and  Mercurius,  and  of  the  stoning  of  the  for- 
mer (Acts  xiv.).  The  site  of  Lystrahas  been  disputed  by 
modern  travellers,  Leakc,  Arundell,  and  Hamilton  placing 
it  at  different  localities. 

Lythra'cete  [Gr.  \vOpov,  "blood"],  a  natural  order  or 
family  of  herbaceous  plants  characterized  by  entire  leaves, 
mostly  opposite,  no  stipules,  the  calyx  enclosing,  but  free 
from  the  many-seeded  ovary  and  membranous  pod,  and 
bearing  deciduous  petals  and  stamens  on  its  throat.  Stylo 
one;  stigma  capitate  or  rarely  two-lobed.  Flowers  axil- 
lary or  whorled,  rarely  irregular,  perfect,  sometimes  di- 
morphous, or  even  trimorphous;  those  on  different  planls 
with  filaments  and  style  reciprocally  longer  and  shorter. 
Petals  sometimes  wanting.  Pod  with  one  to  four  cells, 
placentso  in  the  axis.  Seeds  anatropous,  without  albumen. 
Branches  usually  four-sided.  There  are  four  genera — Am- 
mannia,  Lytlintm,  Nesiea,  and  Cnphea.  Like  the  Li/sima- 
chia,  from  which  this  family  is  botanically  very  distinct, 
it  bears  the  common  name  of  loosestrife,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  former.  Many  species  are  found  in  the  U.  S., 
growing  chiefly  in  marshy  ground.  Some  of  them  are  cul- 
tivated on  account  of  their  beautiful  purple  or  crimson  flow- 
ers, and  are  also  employed  in  materia  medica  as  an  astrin- 
gent. The  flowers  of  an  East  Indian  species,  L.  Himteri, 
are  used  for  dyeing.  The  crape  myrtle  and  the  Egyptian 
henna-plant  belong  to  this  order. 

Ly'tle  (Gen.  WILLIAM  HAIXES),  b.  at  Cincinnati,  0., 
Nov.  2,  1826 ;  graduated  at  Cincinnati  College ;  studied  and 
practised  law  ;  during  the  Mexican  war  he  served  as  captain 
of  Ohio  volunteers,  returning  at  its  close  to  Ohio  and  re- 
suming his  profession  ;  elected  to  tho  State  legislature,  and 
soon  after  chosen  major-general  of  militia,  a  position  which 
had  been  previously  held  by  his  father  and  grandfather. 
Being  thus  identified  with  military  life,  his  services  were 
availed  of  at  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  first  as  colonel  of 
the  10th  Ohio  Vols.,  in  command  of  which  regiment  he 
served  in  the  campaign  of  1861  in  West  Virginia,  at  Rich 
Mountain  and  Carnifex  Ferry,  commanding  a  brigade  at 
the  latter  battle,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  Sept,  10. 
1861.  Returning  to  the  field  as  soon  as  his  wounds  would 
permit,  he  commanded  a  brigade  under  Gen.  0.  M.  Mitchcl 
during  the  latter's  operation  in  Alabama;  at  the  battle  of 
Perryvillc,  Ky.  (Oct.  8, 1862),  he  was  dangerously  wounded 
and  made  prisoner,  but  soon  exchanged  and  promoted  to 
be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Nov.,  1862.  continuing 
in  active  service  thereafter  in  the  West,  and  while  gallantly 
leading  a  charge  at  the  battle  of  Chickanmuga  was  killed, 
Sept.  20, 1863.  He  also  possessed  literary  ability  of  a  high 
order-  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Lyt'telton  (  EDWARD),  D.  C.  L.,  BAHON,  b.  at  Mounslow, 
Shropshire,  England,  in  1589;  graduated  at  Oxford  1609; 
became  chief-justice  of  North  Wales  1621;  entered  Par- 


liament 1626:  recorder  of  London  1631;  solicitor-general 
and  knight  1034;  chief-justice  of  common  picas  1640;  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  1641;  raised  to  the  peerage  Feb. 
18,  1641 ;  escaped  with  the  great  seal  to  Charles  I.  at  York 
May,  1642 ;  required  by  Parliament  to  return  it  or  lose  his 
place  1643;  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  Mar.,  1644; 
commissioned  to  raise  a  regiment  of  foot-soldiers  May, 
1644.  D.  at  Oxford  Aug.  27,  1645. 

Lyttelton  (GEORGE),  FIRST  BARON,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  Bart.,  b.  at  Haglcy,  Worcestershire,  England, 
Jan.  17,  1709;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  travelled  in  France  and  Italy;  entered  Parliament 
in  1730  ;  joined  the  young  "  Patriots,'*  who  eventually  drove 
Walpole  from  power,  and  soon  figured  by  the  side  of  Pitt 
and  Pultcncy  among  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the 
ministry  ;  took  part  in  most  of  the  debates,  exhibiting  great 
fluency  of  speech  and  elegance  of  expression  ;  wrote  Let- 
ters from  a.  Persian  in  Eni/lnnd  lo  his  Friend  lit  Injinlnin 
(1735-36),  an  imitation  of  Montesquieu,  which  had  an  im- 
mediate success;  became  secretary  to  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales,  when  that  prince  formed  his  little  court  as  bead  of 
the  opposition;  was  intimate  with  Pope  and  his  literary 
school,  and  proved  himself  the  official  patron  and  private 
benefactor  of  Thomson,  Fielding,  and  Mallet;  married,  in 
1741,  Lucy,  sister  of  Lord  Fortescuc,  and  on  the  fall  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1744  became  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  treasury.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  skeptic  in  early 
manhood,  and  in  1747  produced  his  celebrated  Observa- 
tions ou  tin-  Coiirrrsion  and  Apostlenliip  of  Si.  /'nut,  which 
was  considered  a  masterly  treatise  upon  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  as  such  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
The  death  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
in  the  preceding  year,  gave  occasion  to  his  pathetic  Hon- 
oil>f  lo  the  Memory  of  a  Loihf  lately  ]>c<-eased  (folio,  1747), 
considered  the  best  of  his  poetic  efforts.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1751  he  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  and  lo 
the  vast  family  estates,  when  he  gave  free  scope  to  his  ar- 
tistic tastes,  and  made  Hagley  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
scats  in  England.  He  became  successively  cofferer  of  the 
king's  household,  privy  councillor,  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  (1756),  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
in  1759  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Lyttelton  of  Frnnkley.  In  17GO  he  published  his  JJia- 
loi/iirs  of  tlie  Dead,  and  in  1764-67  his  History  of  Jli'nr// 
II.  (4  vols.),  a  work  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  which  was  highly  commended  for 
accuracy  and  research,  but  is  now  forgotten.  D.  Aug.  22, 
1773.  His  Mi«->!/>nii'"ii»  Works  (2  vols.)  appeared  in  1774, 
and  his  Poetical  Works  in  1785, 

Lyttelton  (THOMAS),  LORD,  son  of  the  preceding, 
b.  in  1744;  exhibited  extraordinary  precoeiousnoss  in 
youth;  at  tho  ago  of  sixteen  was  regarded  almost  as  a 
prodigy  by  several  of  the  ablest  writers  and  most  erudite 
scholars  in  England;  became  dissipated  and  dissolute  in 
his  habits;  lost  tho  favor  of  his  father;  an  alienation  be- 
tween them  ensued;  his  marriage  proved  to  be  unhappy, 
and  a  separation  followed.  He  was  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1768;  lost  his  seat  on  a  contest  early  in 
Jan.,  1769,  and  on  the  death  of  his  fattier  in  1773  took  his 
scat  in  tho  House  of  Lords  ;  d.  in  1779,  under  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstances.  From  a  presentiment  he  pre- 
dicted his  death  three  days  before  it  occurred,  though  he 
was  at  tho  time  in  good  health,  and  remained  so  until  a 
few  moments  before  he  suddenly  expired  while  conversing 
with  friends.  While  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  well  as  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  greatly  distinguished  for  vigor 
of  thought,  elegance  of  language,  and  for  the  force  and 
power  of  his  speeches.  His  style,  tone  of  political  senti- 
ments, and  other  points  of  coincidence  have  led  to  the 
hypothesis,  entertained  by  many,  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  Letters  of  Juniui.  A  strong  article  sustaining  this 
view  was  published  in  tho  London  Quarterly  for  Dec., 
1S51.  A  very  important  fact,  however,  in  support  of  the 
hypothesis  was  not  presented  with  its  due  force  in  that 
article.  It  was  tho  fact  in  tho  life  of  Lord  Lyttelton  that 
ho  was  voted  out  of  his  seat  in  the  Commons  by  the  Tory 
administration  early  in  Jan.,  1769,  and  just  before  the 
appearance  of  Junius's  first  letter  to  the  Public  Advertiser. 
The  deep  personal  interest  Lord  Lyttelton  had  in  the  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  his  own  contested  seat  might  account 
for  that  surpassing  special  knowledge  of  the  parliamentary 
lawof  England  on  such  subjects  exhibited  with  such  extra- 
ordinary effect  by  Junius  in  his  discussion  of  the  Wilkcg 
and  Luttrell  case  with  Sir  William  Blackstone.  The  first 
of  Junius's  Letters  which  thoroughly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  leading  minds  of  the  kingdom,  and  started  an 
anxious  inquiry  in  the  circles  of  the  most  intellectual 
everywhere  as  to  who  he  could  be,  were  those  in  which  he 
so  completely  floored  this  most  eminent  jurist  and  states- 
man on  a  question  of  parliamentary  law.  He  was  at  that 
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time  a  member  of  the  Commons,  and,  siding  with  the  min- 
istry, justified  the  action  of  the  House  in  excluding  Wilkcs 
because  of  his  alleged  disability,  and  in  seating  Luttrell, 
against  whom  a  majority  of  the  electors  had  voted.  The 
pointed  and  wounding  strictures  of  Junius  upon  this  very 
able  and  erudite  judge's  position  called  forth  from  him  a 
reply  in  pamphlet  form,  that  cost  him  some  time  as  wel! 
as  labor  to  prepare,  in  which  he  cited  the  celebrated  case 
of  Walpole  as  a  precedent  in  point.  In  a  very  few  days 
his  harassing  and  unknown  assailant  was  upon  him  again 
through  the  columns  of  the  A<lrcrtinert  utterly  demolishing 
the  shelter  under  which  the  great  commentator  had  sought 
refuge,  and  showing  with  unquestionable  proofs  that  the 
precedent  cited,  so  far  from  sustaining  the  position  for 
which  it  had  been  brought  forth,  left  it  without  the  slight- 
est ground  to  .stand  upon.  When  Junius  came  back  so 
quickly  with  his  extinguisher  upon  the  "parliamentary 
precedent  directly  in  point"  produced  with  so  much  con- 
fidence by  the  recognized  "expounder  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  realm,"  all  England  was  excited  in  wonder 
and  amazement  ns  to  who  this  "masked  man"  could  be 
who  had  thus  with  two  thrusts  so  thoroughly  harpooned 
the  acknowledged  whale  of  the  British  law,  and  sent  him 
spouting  cascades  of  quite  a  different  character  from  those 
of  the  briny  element  which  constituted  the  amusement  of 
his  usual  sports.  This  reply  of  Junius  to  Blackstone  must 
have  taken  even  Camdcn  and  Chatham  by  surprise.  Neither 
of  them  could  have  been  aware  of  the  historic  fact  brought 
out  by  Junius.  Chatham  had  discussed  the  question  in  the 
House  of  Lords  with  his  greatest  vehemence  and  eloquence. 
He  had  said,  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  Commons  in 
voting  out  Wilkcs  and  voting  in  Luttrell,  as  they  had 
done,  "A  breach  has  been  made  in  the  constitution  ;  the 
battlements  are  dismantled;  the  citadel  is  open  to  the  first 
invader;  the  walls  totter.  What  remains,  then,  but  for  us 
to  stand  foremost  in  the  breach  to  repair  or  perish  in  it?" 
But  he  had  not  exposed  the  precedent  by  which  the  de- 
fenders of  the  ministry  attempted  to  justify  the  monstrous 
deed.  It  was  after  this  had  been  done  by  the  hand  of  the 
grejit  unknown  correspondent  of  the  Public  Advertiser  that 
Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons  exclaimed,"  How  comes  this 
Junius  to  have  broken  through  the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to 
range  uncontrolled,  unpunished,  through  the  land?  The 
myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been  long,  and  are  still,  pur- 
suing him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend  their  time  upon 
me,  or  you,  or  you.  No;  they  disdain  such  vermin  when 
the  mightyboar  of  the  forest,who  has  broken  through  all  their 
toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  their  efforts  avail? 
No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one  than  he  lays  another  dead 
at  his  feet.  .  .  .  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  but  the 
sport  of  his  fury." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  none  of  those  who  have 
attributed  the  Letters  of  Junius  to  Lord  Lyttelton  seem  to 
have  attached  any  importance  in  support  of  their  hypothe- 
sis to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  ousted  of  his  seat  in  the 
House,  as  stated ;  especially  in  connection  with  the  extraor- 
dinary triumph  of  Junius  over  Blackstone  in  the  matter  of 
the  Middlesex  election.  This  was  the  first  great  feat  of  the 
"  mighty  boar  of  the  forest,"  as  Burke  styled  him, which  gave 
him  unquestionable  position  among  the  master  intellects  of 
his  time  and  country.  Without  intending  to  espouse  the  side 
of  any  one  for  whom  claims  have  been  set  up  for  the  au- 
thorship of  Junius,  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  this  sketch  to 
say  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  this  single  fact  in  the 
life  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  with  all  its  surroundings,  bearings, 
and  connections,  has  more  weight  in  behalf  of  the  Lyttelton 
hypothesis  than  any  other  single  fact  has  in  behalf  of  any 
other  hypothesis  suggested,  and  more  than  all  the  facts  to- 
gether in  behalf  of  the  Sir  Philip  Francis  hypothesis,  taken, 
as  they  must  be,  with  their  well-known  surroundings,  bear- 
ings, and  connections.  It  is  quite  pertinent  also  here  to 
submit  some  reflections  for  the  consideration  of  all  who 
are  inclined  to  enter  upon  an  inquiry  as  to  the  identity  of 
Junius.  The  true  Junius,  when  discovered,  must  fit  the 
outlines  of  that  character  and  position  which  are  unmistaka- 
bly stamped  upon  his  writings.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  The  real  author  of  these  productions,  for 
instance,  must  have  been  a  man  of  wealth,  or  with  pecuni- 
ary resources  placing  him  far  above  ail  dependence  on 
subordinate  official  service  for  means  of  support,  as  clearly 
appears  from  his  private  correspondence  with  Woodfall, 
who  was  imprisoned  for  publishing  the  Letters,  and  from 
his  surrender  to  him  of  his  entire  copyright  interest  in  the 
subsequent  publication  of  them  in  book-form  in  1772.  His 
vast  learning  and  extensive  general  information  very  un- 
mistakably appear  throughout  his  productions.  He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  leisure  as  well  as  of  fortune  and  culture. 
He  was  a  Briton  to  the  core,  and  unsurpassed  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  liberties  of  his  country  as  secured  in  Magna 
Charta.  Intellectually,  he  certainly  had  no  superior  at 
the  time  in  England.  This  is  clear  from  the  manner  in 


which  he  disposed  of  Blackstone  in  the  case  of  the  Middle- 
sex election,  and  of  Mansfield  on  the  rights  of  juries  in  all 
criminal  cases  whatsoever  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  law 
as  well  as  the  fact.  All  these  conditions,  qualities,  and 
essential  requisites  to  fit  the  true  character  (to  say  nothing 
of  others)  should  be  ever  borne  in  rnind  when  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  Junius  is  raised.  Is  it  at  all  probable 
that  any  one  filling  a  clerkship  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  government  could  have  proved  himself  such  an  over- 
match for  Blackstone  and  Mansfield  on  their  own  elevated 
arenas  of  professional  learning,  or  exhibited  such  extraor- 
dinary powers  as  Burke  recognized  in  Junius?  Without 
pursuing  the  inquiry  further,  suffice  it  to  say  in  conclusion 
of  this  sketch  that  whoever  he  was,  or  whatever  may  have 
been  said  or  written,  or  may  hereafter  bo  said  or  written, 
about  the  Letter*  of  Junius,  either  in  relation  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  author  or  to  the  character  of  their  matter,  one 
thing  must  be  conceded  by  all;  and  that  is,  they  produced 
a  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression  upon  the  popular 
mind  in  Great  Britain  in  the  cause  of  liberty  than  nny 
anonymous  writings  ever  did  before  or  have  done  since  in 
any  age  or  country.  To  this  it  may  also  bo  added  the 
probability  is  that  no  part  of  the  great  work  of  Junius 
was  better  executed  than  that  in  which  he  undertook  to  be 
"  the  sole  repository  of  his  own  secret."  If  go,  it  certainly 
"perished  with"  him.  His  political  principles,  however, 
still  live,  and  will  live  for  ever.  A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

Lytton  (EnwARi>  GEORGE  EARLE  Lytton  Bulwer), 
FIRST  BARON.  See  BULWER. 

Lyt'ton  (EDWARD  ROBERT  Bulwer-Lytton),  SECOND 
BARON,  son  of  the  eminent  novelist,  b.  in  England  Nov.  8, 
1831;  was  educated  first  at  Harrow,  then  under  private 
tutors,  and  afterwards  at  Bonn,  Germany,  where  he  devoted 
himself  especially  to  modern  languages;  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  in  1849  as  attache  and  private  secretary  to 
his  uncle,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  minister  at  Washington;  was 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Florence  in  1852,  and 
to  Paris  in  1854.  As  paid  attache"  he  was  sent  to  the 
Hague  in  1856,  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1858,  to  Constantinople 
in  the  same  year,  and  to  Vienna  in  1859.  Ho  was  acting 
consul-general  at  Belgrade  in  I860,  and  was  employed  on 
a  special  confidential  mission  for  preventing  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  between  the  Turks  and  the  Servians  (1862). 
He  was  in  the  same  year  made  second  secretary  of  legation, 
and  in  Jan.,  1863,  was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  first  sec- 
retary;  was  charg6  d'affaires  for  brief  intervals  in  1863 
and  1864;  secretary  of  legation  at  Athens  in  1864,  and  at 
Lisbon  in  1865,  where  he  was  charge"  d'affaires  several 
times,  and  at  Madrid  in  1868  ,'  became  secretary  of  embassy 
at  Vienna  in  the  same  year;  at  Paris  in  1872,  where  he 
acted  twice  in  1873  as  charg6  d'affaires;  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  ambassador  at  Lisbon  in  Dec.,  1874,  and  in 
May,  1875,  declined  the  governorship  of  Madras.  He  mar- 
ried in  1864  a  niece  of  the  late  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  title  as  Baron  Lytton  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Jan.  18,  1873.  His  first  appearance  as  an  author 
was  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Owen  Meredith"  with 
Clytcnmestra  and  Other  Poems  (1855),  The  Wanderer,  a 
Collection  of  Poems  in  Many  Lands  ( 1 859),  and  Lueile  ( 1 860), 
a  novel  in  elegant  verse,  established  his  reputation  as  a 
popular  poet.  In  1861  ho  published  anonymously  Tann- 
haitser,  or  the  Battle  of  the  Bards,  in  collaboration  with  an 
intimate  friend,  since  deceased,  whose  biography  he  wrote 
in  1871  under  the  title  Julian  Fane,  a  Memoir.  In  1861  he 
issued  Serbski  Peame,  a  translation  of  the  national  songs  of 
Servia ;  in  1863  a  prose  romance,  The  Ring  of  Amasia  ;  in 
1868  Chronicles  and  Characters  ;  in  1 869  Orval,  or  the  Fool 
of  Time,  a  dramatic  poem  paraphrased  from  the  Polish, 
with  imitations  of  authors- in  several  other  languages ;  in 
3874  Fables  in  Song  (2  vols.)  and  Speeches  of  Edward,  Lord 
Lytton,  with  some  of  his  Political  Writings  Hitherto  Un- 
published, and  a  Prefatory  Memoir.  Ho  is  now  (1875)  un- 
derstood to  be  engaged  in  editing  other  MSS.  left  by  hia 
distinguished  father.  In  1867  a  collected  edition  of  the 
Poetical  Works  of  Owen  Meredith  appeared  in  two  elegant 
volumes,  and  were  republished  in  the  U.  S.,  where  most  of 
them  had  previously  appeared.  Without  attaining  the 
mark  of  creative  genius,  all  the  poems  of  Lord  Lytton  are 
fluently  and  elegantly  written,  evincing  wide  experience  of 
life  and  a  highly-cultured  mind.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Lyve'den  (ROBERT  VERNON  SMITH),  FIRST  BARON,  b.  in 
London  Feb.,  1800,  nephew  of  Rev.  Sidney  Smith;  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Tralee  in  1829;  was  member  for  Northampton  in 
the  Liberal  interest  from  1831  until  his  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  July,  1859.  He  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  1830- 
34,  secretary  of  the  board  of  control  1835-39,  under-seo- 
rctary  of  state  for  the  colonies  1839—41,  secretary  at  war 
1852,  and  president  of  the  board  of  control  1855-58.  D. 
in  London  Nov.  10,  1873. 
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i      IS      Uilt.ll       UOOM       1»  W          f          It  *U 

«.•»  qnuclic.  "the  left  hand;"  M.  D.,  main  dro,t,  "the 
right  hand."  M.  M.,  with  a  note  and  certain  figures  an- 
nexed indicates  the  minute  measure  of  a  bar  as  shown  by 
Maelzol's  metronome.  M.  F.  and  M.  P.,  for  mezzo  forte 
and  mezzo  piano  (or  mf  and  mp),  mean,  respectively, 
"rather  loud"  and  "rather  soft." 

Millibar,  a  kingdom  existing  during  the  Middle  Ages 
on  the  Corom,andel  coast  of  India,  occupying  nearly  the 
same  territories  as  the  modern  presidency  of  Madras. 

Maas.    See  MEUSE. 

Mab  [Cymric,  "a  child"],  an  imaginary  being,  who  in 
English  folk-lore  shares  with  Titania  the  honor  of  being 
queen  of  the  fairies.  In  Shakspeare's  llomeo  and  Juliet, 
Ben  Jonson's  Satyr,  Milton's  L' Allegro,  and  other  poems 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  her  characters  are  variously 
set  forth. 

Mabillon'  (.TEAS),  b.  Nov.  23,  1632,  at  St.  Pierremont, 
in  Champagne,  France ;  educated  at  the  theological  sem- 
inary of  Hhcinis;  entered  in  1563  the  order  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, and  d.  at  Paris  Dec.  27,  1707.  His  collections 
and  editions  of  historical  documents,  Velcra  Analccta  (4 
vols.,  1675-85)  and  MiHxum  Italicum  (2  vols.,  1787-89), 
gathered  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  based  on  critical  re- 
searches, are  very  valuable ;  and  his  l>e  He  Diplomatica 
(1681),  in  which  he  set  forth  and  defended  his  method, 
and  which  was  violently  attacked  by  the  Jesuits,  exer- 
cised a  wholesome  influence  on  the  study  of  history.  lie 
also  wrote  Aeta  Sanctorum  Ordinit  S.  licucdirii  (II  vols., 
1668-1702)  and  Annala  Ordinis  S.  Bcnedicti  (6  vols., 
1703-39). 

Mably',  de  (GABRIEL  BONXOT),  a  brother  of  Condillac, 
b.  at  Grenoble,  France,  Mar.  14,  1709;  educated  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons  ;  served  for  some  time  as 
secretary  to  his  relative,  the  minister-cardinal  Teucin,  but 
gave  up  this  position,  and  lived  afterwards  in  retirement, 
solely  occupied  with  literary  pursuits.  D.  in  Paris  Apr. 
23,  1785.  lie  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  and  Home,  as  shown  by  his  works, 
Observations  mr  I'Histoire  de  la  Grece  (1766)  and  Obser- 
vations si<r  let  Kumains  (1751),  but  his  understanding  of 
their  social  and  moral  order  was  incomplete,  and  the  con- 
clusions he  arrived  at  with  respect  to  modern  societies  in 
his  Parallefe  des  Itomaitis  et  dcs  Francais  (1740)  were  very 
erroneous  and  superficial.  He  enjoyed  a  great  reputation, 
however,  with  his  contemporaries,  and  ho  was  invited  by 
the  Polish  diet  and  the  American  Congress  to  write  his 
/>it  Goui-ernement  de  Poloffne  (1781)  and  Observations  snr  le 
Gotiverneinent  etles  Lois  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique  (1784). 
The  singular,  often  ludicrous,  enthusiasm  for  antique  ideas 
and  forms  which  prevailed  during  the  Revolution  was 
largely  due  to  him,  and  later  philosophers  have  generally 
agreed  in  tracing  the  rudimentary  ideas  of  modern  com- 
munism in  his  Entretiens  de  I'liocion  (1763),  De  la  Legis- 
lation (1776),  and  Prineipes  de  Morale  (1784). 

Macad'am  (Jons  LOI-DON),  b.  at  Ayr,  Scotland.  Sept. 
21,  1756  ;  came  to  New  York  in  1770  to  reside  with  an 
uncle  ;  was  during  the  American  Revolution  a  loyalist ; 
made  a  considerable  fortune  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  vessels 
brought  into  port  as  prizes,  but  lost  most  of  it  by  his  forced 
withdrawal  at  the  peace  of  1783  ;  returned  to  Ayrshire, 
Scotland  ;  became  a  magistrate  and  deputy  lord  lieutenant 
of  the  county,  and  as  trustee  of  roads  introduced  the  sys- 
tem of  roadmaking  called  by  his  name.  He  was  engaged 
)•!]•  much  of  the  time  during  many  years  in  travelling  at 
his  own  expense  through  Great  Britain  to  examine  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads  ;  addressed  in  1811  a  memorial  on  the 
subject  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  his  system  and  to  his  own  appointment  as  surveyor 
of  roads  in  the  Bristol  district,  where  in  1816  he  com- 
menced macadamizing  the  highways.  Within  a  few  years 
he  had  personally  supervised  the  roadmaking  in  twenty- 
eight  counties  of  England,  and  during  his  lifetime  nearly 


every  travelled  route  in  Great  Britain  was  a  monument  of 
his  success.  No  patent  was  solicited  for  his  system,  and  no 
remuneration  asked  beyond  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  his  personal  supervision  ;  he  declined  an  offered  knight- 
hood, but  accepted  a  testimonial  of  £2000  voted  him  by 
Parliament.  D.  at  Moffat,  Scotland,  Nov.  26,  1836.  lie 
wrote  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Scientific  Repair  and 
J'rcscri-niinit  of  Public  Roads  (1819),  Remarkt  OH  the 
Present  State  of  Koadmaklng  (1820),  nnd  Olsen-alions  OH 
Roads  (1822).— His  son  JAMES  (d.  1852)  accepted  knight- 
hood and  the  office  of  superintendent  of  roads  for  the  Lon- 
don district. 

MacAdam  Junction,  post-v.  of  York  co.,  N.  B.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  European  and  North  American  and  the 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada  Railways,  82  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  St.  John.  Pop.  about  400. 

McAl'ester  (Gen.  MILES  D.),  b.  in  New  York  in  1834  ; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July,  1856,  and 
entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers; 
received  his  ful'l  appointment  of  fecund  lieutenant  Dec., 
1856;  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant  May,  1861,  captain 
Mar.,  1863,  and  major  of  engineers  Mar.,  1867.  His  first 
service  was  at  Fort  Taylor,  Fla.,  where  he  remained  a  year, 
whence  he  was  transferred  to  New  York,  and  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  was  engaged  in  repairing  Fort  Mifflin,  Del. 
During  the  Peninsular  campaign  (1862)  he  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  3d  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
engaged  at  Yorktown,  AVilliainsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  and  Mal- 
vern  Hill;  in  the  Maryland  campaign  at  Smith  .Mountain 
and  Antietam.  In  Oct.,  1862,  was  transferred  to  Ohio 
as  chief  engineer  of  that  department,  and  engaged  in  for- 
tifying Cincinnati,  Newport,  and  Covington,  and  in  con- 
structing bridge-trains  ;  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  was 
selected  by  Gen.  Grant  to  serve  under  him,  and  on  the 
surrender  of  that  place  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  as  assistant  professor  of  engineering  ;  in 
July,  I8C4,  was  transferred  to  the  South,  and  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  division  of  West  Mississippi  participated 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Forts  Morgan  and  Guines,  Ala. ; 
for  gallant  services  during  the  Peninsular  campaign  re- 
ceived the  brevets  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
for  highly  meritorious  services  at  the  siege  of  Forts  Gaincs 
and  Morgan  that  of  colonel  and  brigadier-general.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  superintended  the  defences  of  Mo- 
bile and  Pensacola,  and  subsequently  the  important  work 
of  improving  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  Kivcr,  \vlnie 
he  introduced  various  new  methods,  and  designed  a  boat 
especially  adapted  to  the  work,  which  has  since  been  in 
operation  with  eminent  success.  D.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Apr. 
23,  1869.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

McAI'lister  (HUGH  N.),  b.  in  Juniata  co.,  Pa.,  in  June, 
1809 ;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
and  at  the  Dickinson  College  law  school ;  was  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  the  principal  founder  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1873.  D.  at  Philadelphia  May  5,  1873. 

McAllister  (MATTHEW  HALL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Nov.  26,  1800 ;  educated  at  Princeton  College ;  became 
•  a  renowned  lawyer  and  politician  in  his  native  city,  where 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  previously  practised  law 
with  distinction;  was  appointed  in  1827  U.  S.  district  at- 
torney for  Georgia;  was  in  1832  active  in  opposition  to 
nullification  ;  was  several  times  elected  to  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  in  which  he  obtained  the  establishment 
of  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors :  was  some  years 
mayor  of  Savannah;  was  a  noted  protector  and  friend  of 
the  colored  people,  and  was  defeated  by  a  very  small  vote 
in  1845  as  Democratic  candidate  for  the  governorship.  In 
1850  ho  removed  to  California  with  his.  family;  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  law  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  from 
1855  to  1862  the  first  U.  S.  circuit  judge  of  California.  In 
this  capacity  he  rendered  eminent  services  by  his  wise  de- 
cisions upon  land-titles,  which  were  then  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  also  by  his  energetic  action  in  suppressing 
the  "  Vigilance  Committee"  by  an  appeal  to  the  naval  au- 
thority. Judge  McAllister  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  .1. 
AV.  Francis,  and  like  him  a  courtly  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  He  resigned  his  judgeship  from  failing  health  in 
j  1862,  and  d.  at  San  Francisco  Dec.  19, 1865.  A  volume  of 
his  legal  opinions  was  published  by  one  of  his  sons. 

McAllister,  Fort,  a  strong  earthwork  built  by  the 
Confederate  engineers  on  Genesis  Point,  on  the  right  bank 
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of  the  Great  Ogeechee  River,  6  miles  from  Ossabaw  Sound 
and  12  miles  S.  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  had  three  half  bastion?, 
two  curtains,  and  twenty-one  guns;  successfully  resisted 
assaults  by  the  fleet  of  monitors  under  Com.  Worden  Jan. 
27,  Feb.  1,  and  Mar.  '.',,  1863,  partially  disabling  by  its  fire 
the  Montauk  and  Passaie.  It  was  taken  by  assault  by 
Gen.  Hazen  with  the  2d  division  of  the  15th  corps,  Dec. 
13,  1864,  with  a  loss  of  90  men.  This  was  the  closing 
military  feat  of  Sherman's  "  march  to  the  sea,"  and  was  a 
chief  cause  of  the  surrender  of  Savannah,  a  few  days 
later. 

MacAl'listerville,post-v.  of  Faycttctp.,  Juniataco., 
Pa.,  10  miles  N.  of  MilHin. 

McAlpine  ( WILLIAM  J.),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1812; 
received  a  high  academic  education,  and  commenced  engi- 
neering in  1827  under  John  B.  Jervis,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained until  1831),  having  been  employed  upon  the  Del- 
aware and  Hudson  Canal  and  R.  R.,  and  upon  the  State 
canals  and  other  hydraulic  works  planned  and  constructed 
by  that  eminent  engineer,  and  incidentally  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals,  under  the  late  Benjamin  Wright.  He 
succeeded  Mr.  Jervis  as  engineer  of  the  Erie  Canal  en- 
largement, E.  D.,  until  1840,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
construct  the  dry  dock  at  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard ;  in 
1852  was  elected  State  engineer  of  New  York;  in  1854—56 
was  railroad  commissioner  of  the  State,  and  made  a  valuable 
report  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  railway  construction 
and  management ;  for  two  years  was  acting  president  and 
engineer  of  the  Erie  Railway,  and  later  engineer  of  the 
Galena  and  Chicago  and  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rail- 
ways ;  constructed  the  Albany  and  Chicago  waterworks, 
and  planned  those  for  Brooklyn,  New  Bedford,  etc.;  in 
1870  presented  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  cataracts 
of  the  Danube  (*'  the  Iron  Gates  "),  which  were  adopted  by 
the  Austrian  government.  His  advice  has  been  called  for 
upon  important  engineering  works  in  this  country,  and  as 
a  writer  he  has  contributed  useful  and  practical  informa- 
tion to  the  engineering  profession. 

Macanal'ly  (DAVID  RICE),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Granger  co., 
Tenn.,  Feb.  17,  1810;  ordained  a  Methodist  clergyman  in 
1831;  preached  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  was  president  of  the  East  Tennessee  Female  Insti- 
tute at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  1843-51,  and  became  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Christian  Advocate  in  1851.  He  wrote  Martha 
Lauren*  Itanisay,  a  jliography,  and  Life  and  Times  of  Mr. 
William  Patton,  Sunday-school  Manual,  and  compiled  a 
hymn-book. 

Macao',  city  and  seaport  on  the  coast  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Quang-Tong,  belonging  to  Portugal,  and  sit- 
uated on  a  peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River, 
40  miles  from  Hong  Kong.  The  Portuguese  established  a 
factory  here  in  1517,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  place  from 
the  Chinese  emperor  in  1586,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a 
very  extensive  trade.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the 
English  at  Hong-Kong  its  commerce  has  much  decreased, 
though  it  was  made  a  free  port  in  1846.  The  coolie-trade 
was  the  chief  business  until  abolished  in  1874.  Its  situ- 
ation and  climate  are  delightful.  Camoens  resided  here, 
and  wrote  his  Ltisiad;  an  adjacent  cave  is  still  pointed  out 
as  a  favorite  place  of  his.  Pop.  100,000,  of  whom  10,000  are 
European. 

Macapa%  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Para,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Amazon,  is  situated  just  below  the 
equator,  is  well  built,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  trades  much 
in  timber  and  ornamental  woods.  Pop.  7500. 

Macaro'ni  [It.  mnccheroni],  Vermicelli  ["little 
worms"],  Fedelini,  and  Italian  Paste  are  all  forms 
of  the  same  familiar  substance,  much  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. They  are  made  from  very  white  and  glutinous  varie- 
ties of  wheat,  such  as  are  grown  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  wheat  is  ground  by  a  peculiar  process,  being 
first  wet  and  then  heated.  The  flour  resulting  is  very  coarse. 
It  is  mixed  with  warm  water  and  carefully  worked  into  a  uni- 
form paste.  This  paste  is  forced  by  a  press  through  holes 
in  an  iron  plate.  If  the  holes  are  very  small,  vermicelli 
is  thus  formed.  A  still  finer  and  smaller  sort  is  fedelini. 
Large  pipe-shaped  cylinders  of  this  paste  constitute  mac- 
aroni. When  the  paste  is  rolled  thin  anil  cut  into  various 
shapes,  Italian  paste  is  the  result.  After  moulding  the 
macaroni  is  partially  baked.  Italy  is  the  principal  seat 
of  this  manufacture.  France  and  England  produce  a 
considerable  quantity,  and  of  late  a  few  firms  in  the  U.  S. 
produce  an  article  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  imported 
kinds. 

Macaron'ic  Verse  is  named  from  the  Macearonea 
(1521)  of  Tcofilo  Folcngo  (1491-1544),  called  Merlino  Coc- 
cajo,  a  Benedictine,  whose  work  was  republished  as  Opus 
Macaronic  urn  in  1651.  The  name  designates  a  sort  of  hu- 
morous verse  in  which  Latin  and  Latinized  words  are 


mixed  with  the  vernacular.  This  sort  of  literature  is  far 
older  than  Folengo.  (See  Delepierro,  Macariincana  (1852), 
l>f  I"  Littfratiire  Macaroniijue  (1850),  and  Morgan's  Maca- 
ronic Poetry  (New  York,  1872).) 

MacAr'thur,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  0.     Pop.  1406. 

MacArthur,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Vinton  co.,  0.,  on  the  Gal- 
lipolis  McArthur  and  Columbus  R.  It.,  has  numerous  iron- 
furnaces  and  potteries,  1  bank,  2  flouring-millx,  a  saw-mill, 
1  tannery,  marble-works,  2  carriage-factories,  a  woollen- 
factory,  3  weekly  newspapers,  4  hotels,  and  a  number  of 
stores.  Pop.  801.  JOHN  T.  RAI-ER,  En.  "  RECORD." 

McArthur  (Gen.  DU.NCAS),  b.  in  Dutchcss  co.,  N.  Y., 
June  14,  1772;  removed  in  childhood  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania; was  a  volunteer  in  Harmar's  and  the  succeeding 
Indian  campaigns  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  from  1790  until 
Wayne's  victory  (1797),  after  which  he  settled  near  Chilli- 
cothc,  0.,  as  a  surveyor;  acquired  large  property  in  land; 
was  chosen  to  the  legislature  (1805),  became  major-general 
of  militia  (1808),  colonel  of  Ohio  volunteers  May  7,  1812; 
was  second  in  command  at  Hull's  surrender;  made  briga- 
dier-general in  the  U.  S.  army  Mar.  12,  1813;  was  second 
in  command  of  the  army  of  the  West  under  Gen.  Har- 
rison, whom  he  succeeded  in  1814,  when  ho  projected  and 
partially  executed  a  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Upper  Can- 
ada; was  joint  commissioner  with  Gen.  Cass  to  treat  with 
the  Ohio  Indians  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  within  the 
State  (1816-17);  served  in  the  legislature  (1815-21),  was 
Speaker  (1819) ;  member  of  Congress  (1823-29),  and  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  (1830-32).  D.  near  Chillieothe  Apr.  28, 1839. 

McArthur  (Jons),  b.  at  Plymouth,  England,  in  1766; 
entered  the  army,  and  was  stationed  in  Australia  in  1790 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  when,  perceiving  that  the  coun- 
try was  peculiarly  adapted  to  wool-growing,  he  procured 
a  small  grant  of  land  at  Paramatta,  near  Sydney,  brought 
sheep  from  India,  South  Africa,  England,  and  Spain ;  im- 
proved the  fleeces  by  crossing  the  breeds,  and  in  a  few 
years  obtained  a  quality  nearly  equal  to  the  genuine  me- 
rino wool.  In  1802  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  land;  be- 
came a  grazier  on  a  large  scale,  and  soon  afterwards  de- 
voted a  similar  attention  to  the  introduction  of  suitable 
vegetable  crops  into  Australia.  These  labors  procured  him 
the  reputation  of  being  the  "  founder  of  the  colony,"  in 
which  the  woollen  industry  has  now  reached  vast  dimen- 
sions. D.  at  Camden,  New  South  Wales,  Apr.  10,  1834. 

McArthur  (Gen.  JOHN),  b.  in  Erskine,  Renfrewshire, 
Scotland,  Nov.  17,  1826 ;  worked  as  a  blacksmith  till  twen- 
ty-three years  of  age,  then  settled  at  Chicago  as  a  boiler- 
maker.  He  entered  the  Union  army  in  1861  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  12th  Illinois  Vols. ;  was  soon  promoted  to 
colonel,  commanded  a  brigade  at  Fort  Donelson,  and  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Mar.  21,  1862;  was 
wounded  at  Shiloh ;  commanded  a  division  under  Mc- 
Pherson  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and  under  Gen.  A.  J. 
Smith  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  for  gallantry  in  that 
engagement  was  made  brevet  major-general. 

Macart'ney  (GEORGE  Macartney),  K.  B.,  FIRST 
EARI.  OF,  b.  at  Lissanore,  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  May  14, 
1737;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1757;  studied 
law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  London  ;  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe ;  entered  Parliament  on  his  return ;  was 
sent  as  envoy  to  Russia  1765;  signed  a  commercial  treaty 
with  that  power  1766,  which  was  disavowed  by  the  foreign 
office;  published  An  Account  of  the  Jinssian  Embassy 
(1767);  became  chief  secretary  to  the  viceroy  of  Ireland 
1769 ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  for  the  ensuing  period ;  wrote  A  Sketch  of  the 
Political  History  of  Ireland  (1773);  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  British  Antilles  1775 ;  made  baron  in  the  Irish 
peerage  1776;  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  French  squad- 
ron of  Admiral  d'Estaing,  and  carried  a  prisoner  to  France 
1779;  appointed  political  resident  at  Madras  1780;  gov- 
ernor of  that  province  Juno  21,  1781 ;  distinguished  him- 
self for  high  administrative  qualities  at  a  critical  period, 
when  Hyder  AH,  the  sultan  of  Mysore,  was  vigorously  as- 
saulting the  British  posts  in  the  Carnatic ;  raised  money 
and  recruits,  repulsed  the  natives,  aided  Hastings  and  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  in  driving  the  Dutch  from  the  Coromandel, 
took  Trincomalee  in  Ceylon,  made  treaties  with  the  native 
chiefs,  and  held  Madras  against  the  powerful  French 
squadron,  enduring  famine  until  relieved  from  a  perilous 
situation  by  the  peace  of  1783.  Involved  in  a  rivalry  with 
Warren  Hastings,  he  wa.s  recalled  in  1785,  but  while  still 
at  Calcutta  was  tendered  the  position  of  governor-general 
of  Bengal,  which  he  declined,  and  returned  to  England 
1786.  A  few  years  later  he  was  selected  as  first  British 
ambassador  to  China  ;  sailed  from  Portsmouth  with  a  bril- 
liant suite  Dec.  26,  1792;  was  received  by  Kien-Lung, 
emperor  of  China,  in  Mantchooria,  Sept.  14,  1793,  and  re- 
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turning  to  Peking,  opened  negotiations  for  a  commercial  the  same  year,  and  passed  his  time  until  182fi  alternately 
treaty,  demanding  the  right  to  establish  factories  at  Pe-  at  London  and  Cambridge,  untiringly  engaged  in  adding 
king  and  three  other  cities,  free  trade  between  Macao  and  I  to  his  vast  stores  of  miscellaneous  information.  His  dSbot 


Canton,  and  a  fortified  post  in  the  latter  port.  Ofi'euded 
at  the  pressure  put  upon  him,  or  perhaps  (according  to 
French  authorities)  acceding  to  the  advice  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.  Kicn-Lung  suddenly  broke  off  the  confer- 
ences and  ordered  the  British  embassy  to  leave  the  capital 
within  forty-eight  hours.  After  experiencing  some  dan- 
gers the  embassy  arrived  at  Macao  in  December;  sailed 
for  Java  in  Mar..  1794;  sent  thence  to  India  tea-plants 
and  other  useful  Chinese  plants,  which  were  soon  natural- 
ized there;  and  reached  Portsmouth  Sept.  2fi,  1794.  Lord 
Macartney  was  made  an  carl  in  the  Irish  peerage  Mar.. 
1791:  wax  scut  as  minister  to  Italy  1795;  became  a  baron 
of  the  United  Kingdom  1796:  went  as  first  British  gov- 
ernor to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  1797;  returned  in  feeble 
health  17i|v\  ;ind  lived  thenceforth  in  retirement  until  his 
death  at  Chiswick,  Surrey,  Mar.  31,  1806.  An  official  ac- 
count of  Earl  Macartney's  embassy  to  China  was  published 
by  Sir  George  L.  Staunton,  his  secretary  (2  vols.,  1797), 
and  was  of  great  value  in  diffusing  more  exact  infor- 
mation upon  the  history,  political  and  natural,  and  the 
social  condition  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Macartney's 
Journal  of  Ike  Embamy  and  a  selection  of  his  other  writ- 
ings was  edited  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  with  a  memoir  (2 
vols.,  1807). 

Macartney  Pheasant.  Sec  PHEASANT. 
Macas'sar,  town  of  Celebes,  situated  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  island,  on  the  Strait  of  Macassar,  in  Int.  5° 
10'  S.  and  Ion.  119°  20'  E.  It  is  the  capital  not  only  of 
the  government  of  Macassar,  but  of  all  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  Celebes.  The  residence  of  the  governor  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  ditches,  and  defended  by  Fort  Rot- 
terdam. Its  harbor  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  its  trade, 
especially  in  tortoise-shell,  edible  nests,  ebony,  samhil 
wood,  rice,  and  spices,  is  very  brisk.  The  native  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  and  government  of  Macassar  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  are  considered  the  most  gifted  and  civil- 
ized tribe  of  the  Malayan  race,  carrying  on  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  shipbuilding  with  great  success.  POD  of 
town,  12,000. 

Macas'sar,  Strait  of,  separates  Borneo  from  Celebes, 
and  varies  in  breadth  from  50  to  150  miles.  Its  naviga- 
tion is  somewhat  difficult  on  account  of  shoals  and  rocks. 

Macan'lay  (CATHERINK  Sawbridge).  b.  at  Ollantigh, 
Kent,  England,  in  1733;  married  in  1760  Dr.  George  Ma- 
caulay, devoted  herself  to  political  studies,  and  published 
a  History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  I.  to  that 
of  the  Bnauwick  Line  (8  vols.,  1763-83),  a  work  written  from 
a  republican  point  of  view,  and  which  had  great  success, 
though  now  forgotten.  She  commenced  another  History 
of  England  from  the  Kcrolntioit  to  the  1',-cscnt  Time  (IKS), 
of  which  but  one  volume,  reaching  to  1742.  was  published, 
and  wrote  several  political  and  philosophical  pamphlets. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Macaulay  she  married  in  1778  a  Mr. 
Graham.  She  was  a  great  admirer  of  Washington,  with 
wlidm  she  maintained  a  correspondence,  and  visited  the 
U.  S.  in  1785,  chiefly  to  see  him.  D.  at  Binfield,  Berkshire 
June  22,  1791. 

Macanlay  (THOMAS  BABINCTOX),  BARON  MACAITLAY  OF 
ROTHLEY,  b.  at  Rothley  Temple,  Leicestershire,  England, 
Oct.  25,  1800,  son  of  Zachary  Macaulay,  eminent  as  a  phi- 
lanthropist, and  grandson  of  Rev.  John  Macaulay,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  at  Inverary  in  the  Scotch  Highlands 
who  is  mentioned  with  respect  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Tour 
ot/te  Utbndtt.  The  family  was  originally  from  the  island 
of  Lewis  the  largest  of  the  group  of  the  Outer  Hebrides. 
in*  mother  of  Lord  Macaulay  was  Selina  Mills,  daughter 
of  a  bookseller  at  Bristol,  of  Quaker  descent.  His  early 

ucation  was  of  a  religious  type,  not  unmixed  with  aus- 

snty,  but  this  influence  was  happily  modified  by  frequent 

i   to   the   celebrated   authoress,    Hannah  More     who 

took  great  interest  in  the  precocious  boy,  of  whose  early 

traits  of  character  and  literary  tastes  she  gave  valuable 
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At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  placed  under 

.he  tut     ship  of  a  Mr   Preston  at  Shelford,  made  surpris- 
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iby  never  surpassed  by  any  undergraduate      He 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1822,  was  chosen  to  a  fellowship 


as  a  writer  was  made  in  the  columns  of  the  Quart,  r/y  M,i,/ 
azine,  published  by  Charles  Knight,  and  edited  by  his  col- 
lege friends  Praed  and  Coleridge,  to  which  he  contributed 
his  fine  poems  Ii-ry  and  the  XpnuiaU  Armada  and  several 
prose  articles  (1824):   but  his  brilliant  essay  on  Mi/ion, 
published    in  the  Edinburgh  llctieic  for  Aug.,  1825,  first 
revealed  him  to  the  world  as  an  aspirant  for  the  highest 
honors  in  the  modern  science  of  criticism.    For  twentv  vears 
thereafter  he  was  a  constant  writer  for  the  llci-ieir,  chiefly 
upon  subjects  involving  a  wide  range  of  historical  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  an  almost  unexampled  mastery  of  ancient 
and  modern  literature;  and  his  essays  were  soon  regarded 
as  the  leading  feature  of  a  periodical  which  counted  many 
celebrated  names  among  its  contributors.    Macaulay  took  his 
luster's  degree  in  1825:  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Feb.,  1.S26,  but  seems  never  to  have  practised  law,  and 
soon  devoted  all  his  splendid  energy  to  the  service  of  the 
Whig  party,  to  whose  doctrines  he  adhered  with  an  unques- 
tioning and   fervent  conviction  which  quickly  advanced 
him  to  a  place  in  its  counsels.     In  ISL'S  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Whig  government  a  commissioner  of  bankruptcy, 
and  in  18,10  Lord  Lansdowne  procured  his  election  to  Par- 
liament from  the  "pocket  borough"  of  Calne.     His  first 
public  appearance  as  nn  orator  had  been  made  in  1826,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Antislavcry  Society:   his  first 
speech  in  Parliament  was  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the 
civil  disabilities  of  Jews  (Apr.  5,  1H30).  and  his  second 
against  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  (Dec.  13).     In  the  great 
debates  on  the  Reform  bill  Macaulay  took  a  very  promi- 
nent part,  making  eight  speeches  (.11  the  subject,  and  in 
the  election  to  the  reformed  Parliament  was  returned  for 
the  town  of  Leeds.     As  a  parliamentary  orator  he  took 
high  rank  for  real  eloquence  and  for  the  exhaustive  man- 
ner in  which  he  treated  his  subjects,  though  his  delivery 
wastoo  rapid  and  monotonous  to  produce  upon  the  audience 
the  full  argumentative  effect  of  his  speeches,  which 
better  understood  when  they  appeared  in  print.      In  18.13 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  board  of  control,  but  in 
1834  resigned  that  office  and  his  peat  in  Parliament  to  ac- 
cept the  post  of  legal  member  of  the  supreme  council  of 
India.    He  remained  at  Calcutta  nearly  three  years,  chiefly 
•  d  in  the  preparation  of  a  newpenal  code,  which  em- 
bodied the  most  liberal  principles.    It  established  in  many 
respects  an  equality  of  rights  between  natives  and  Euro- 
peans, and  was  therefore  unpopular  with  the  latter.     This 
code  was  published  in  1838,  but  never  put  in  operation, 
though   mrny  of  its    features    have    quite   recently    been 
adopted  with  good  results.     During  his  residence  at  Cal- 
cutta he  continued  the  main  lino  of  his  historical  studies, 
writing  several  of  his  most  brilliant  essays  upon  European 
topics,  his  only  Oriental  essays,  those  on  Lord  (live  and 
Warren  Hastings,  not  having  been  written  until  Borne  years 
later.     Returning  from  India  in  10.18,  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament  from  Edinburgh,  and  was  secretary  of  war  in 
the  Melbourne  minirtry,  with  a  seat  in  tlie  cabinet  (18.19- 
41),  taking,  as  before,  a  prominent  part  in  the  parliament- 
ary debates,  but  finding  leisure  to  write  his  Lmt  of  An- 
cient Home  (1842).     An  imperfect  collection  of  his  essays 
having  been  printed  in  the  U.  S.,  where  they  attained  an 
enormous  circulation,  he  issued  an  authorized  edition  in 
Mfl,  and  thenceforth  directed  his  studies  to  the  higher 
task  of  a  history  of  his  native  country.     He  was  an  active 


. 

member  of  the  opposition  during  the  five  years  of  Tory 
supremacy  (1841-46),  and  on  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to 
power  (1846)  received  the  lucrative  post  of  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  but  having  incurred  the  disfavor  of  his  Edin- 
burgh constituency  by  his  course  in  support  of  the  May- 
nooth  grant,  he  was  defeated  at  the  election  of  1847,  and 
thus  involuntarily  found  himself  at  leisure  to  give  definite 
form  to  his  long-projected  History  of  i;lyl,,,,d,  which  was 
awaited  with  eager  interest.  Never  perhaps  were  high 
expectations  better  satisfied  than  by  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  Macaulay's  Jliitory,  which'  appeared  in  18-18, 
and  were  immediately  sold  by  scores  of  thousands,  both 
in  England  and  the  I'.  S..  and  hailed  as  the  great  work 
of  the  age.  The  third  and  fourth  volumes  did  not  ap- 
pear until  1855,  when  they  had  an  equal  success.  In 
IM'.i.  Mac-nulay  was  chosen  lord  rector  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  announced  his  retirement  from  political 
life,  but  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  ls;,2  by  his  former 
constituency  of  Edinburgh.  Owing  to  feebfc  health  he 
took  no  part  in  debate.  In  1K57  he  was  made  a  peer  of 
the  realm  under  the  title  of  Baron  Macaulay  of  Hothlev 
and  in  the  same  year  received  the  greater  honor  of 
being  chosen  a  foreign  associate  member  of  the  French 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  Lord  Macaul-iv 
survived  his  promotion  but  a  short  time.  U.  at  his  resi- 
dence, Holly  Lodge,  Kensington,  Dec.  28,  1859,  and  was 
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buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  he  was  never  married, 
the  title  expired  with  him.  A  posthumous  volume  of  his 
Jlixlon/  brought  it  down  to  the  death  of  William  III.,  but  : 
I  he  Lrrcat  work  was  destined  to  remain  a  mere  fragment  of  j 
that  originally  projected,  which  was  to  have  included  the 
rei"n  of  George  III.  A  collection  of  Lord  Macauluy's 
X/i't-i-i-liiH  first  appeared  in  the  t'.  S.  in  1S5M,  which  led  to 
an  authorized  edition  in  1854.  Biographies  of  Dr.  John- 
son, Atterbury,  Bunyan,  and  Goldsmith,  contributed  to 
the  8th  eil.  of  the  Encyclopaedia  liritannica  (1S57-58),  were 
am. mg  the  latest  productions  of  Macaulay's  pen.  _  His 
eharacteristics  as  a  historian  arc  well  known,  and  his  in-  i 
teresting  volumes  will  remain  one  of  the  English  classics  ; 
but  the  view  of  English  history  which  they  present  will 
require  constant  correction  by  the  perusal  of  annalists  of 
humbler  name,  less  governed  by  partisan  interests.  The 
mind  of  this  brilliant  essayist  was  so  peculiarly  constituted, 
and  so  devoted  to  antithesis  and  paradox,  that  it  is  a  rare 

currence  to  find  any  speculative  opinion  in   his  pages 
.  hich  can  maintain  itself  intact  against  a  searching  criti- 
ism.     (See  his  Jlioi/nijilii/,  by  his  nephew,  Georgo  Otto 
Trcvelyan  (2  vols.,  1870).)  PORTKR  C.  BLISS. 

MacAu'ley  (CATHARINE  E.),  b.  in  Dublin  co..  Ireland. 
in  1787;  while  a  child  lost  her  parents;  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  Callahan,  and  at  his  death  received  his  fortune; 
founded  in  1827  in  Dublin  a  home  for  poor  women,  which 
was  the  nucleus  of  the  order  of  the  "Sisters  of  Mercy," 
of  which  she  became  superior  in  1831,  and  which  has  since 
spread  widely  in  Europe  and  America.  D.  in  1841.  (See 
Life  of  Catharine  MacAulcy  (1800).) 

Macaw',  a  name  given  to  a  large  number  of  tropical 
American  birds  of  the  parrot  family  (Psittacidse),  consti- 
tuting a  rather  well-marked  group,  and  according  to  some 
authors  a  sub-family,  called  Macrocercinas.  They  are  eas- 
ily tamed,  but  hard  to  instruct,  and  seldom  become  good 
talkers ;  but  they  are  large  and  handsome  birds,  of  very 
bright  plumage,  and  usually  of  gentle  disposition.  The  red 
and  blue  macaw  (Macrocf  rcua  macao),  the  blue  and  yellow 
macaw  (M.  araranna},  the  great  green  macaw  (M.  mili- 
taris),  and  the  great  scarlet  macaw  (M.  araeanga)  are  among 
the  best-known  species.  The  parrakeet  macaws  are  of  the 
genus  Conurus,  to  which  the  Carolina  parrot  belongs.  The 
Connrm  Guianensis,  generally  known  as  the  parrakeet- 
macaw,  is  the  best  talker  of  all  the  long-tailed  parrots. 

Macbeth',  or  Macbeathad  MacFinlegh,  a  king 
of  Scotland  in  the  eleventh  century,  immortalized  as  the 
hero  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  tragedies,  but  of  whom  little  is 
positively  known.  He  was  the  son  of  Finlegh,  a  chieftain 
from  whom  he  inherited  the  rule  of  the  province  of  Moray, 
and  married  Gruoch  MacBoedhe,  a  granddaughter  of  King 
Kenneth  MacDuff.  In  a  war  with  King  Duncan  Mac- 
Crinan,  Maebeth  defeated  and  killed  that  prince  at  Both- 
gouanan,  near  Elgin,  in  1039,  after  which  he  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Scotland,  probably  as  a  vassal  of  Thornnn 
of  Norway.  His  reign  is  chronicled  as  a  time  of  plenty 
and  prosperity.  He  made  grants  to  the  Culdees  of  Loch 
Levon,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  1050.  In  1054, 
Miilcolm  MacDuncan  (or  Ceanmore),  eldest  son  of  King 
Duncan,  invaded  Scotland  with  a  force  collected  by  the  aid 
of  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  defeated  Macbeth 
near  Dunsinane.  He  fled  N.  of  the  Grampians,  and  re- 
sisted nearly  three  years  longer,  until  he  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Lumphanan,  Aberdeenshire,  Dec.  5,  1050,  by  Mal- 
colm and  MacDuff;  in  consequence  of  which  Malcolm  was 
crowned  king  at  Scone  in  the  following  April.  Many  fabu- 
lous circumstances  attributed  to  Maebeth  were  compiled 
from  early  chronicles  by  the  Scottish  historian  Hector 
Boece  or  Boethius  (1520),  from  whose  pages  they  were 
taken  by  Holinshed,  and  thus  became  known  to  Shakspeare. 

McCabe  (JAMES  D..  JR.),  b.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  about 
1840:  was  educated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute; 
wrote  in  early  youth  for  the  Abingdon  Virginian ;  re- 
sided in  Richmond  during  the  war,  employing  his  pen  in 
the  service  of  the  C'onfederate  cause ;  wrote  three  plays 
upon  war-topics  1802-03 ;  edited  the  Maynolia  Weekly 
]S(i;!-(i4:  published  a  Life  of  Lieut. -Gen.  T.  J.  Jackson 
(isiili).  a  Memoir  of  Gen.  A.  K.  Johnston  (I860), and  a  Life 
and  GeHtMOfiaM  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee  (1867),  besides  many 

foems,  miscellaneous  writings,  and  nearly  200  short  stories, 
le  has  since  the  war  resided  chiefly  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
engaged  in  constant  and  successful  literary  work. 

McCabe  (WILLIAM  BERNAUD),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Nov.  23,  1S01 ;  was  engaged  as  a  writer  on  the  Irish  press 
1824—)>;> ;  was  Parliamentary  reporter  for  the  Chronicle  and 
Jli-ni/il  1835-51,  gaining  a  high  reputation  for  the  accu- 
racy of  his  reports;  was  editor  of  the  UV.7,7>/  Telegraph, 
a  Catholic  paper  in  Ireland,  1851-50,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  upon  magazine  essays,  novels,  and  translations 
from  the  Greek,  German,  and  Italian.  lie  has  published 


3  volumes  of  a  Catholic  History  of  Ireland  (1848-54),  em- 
bracing the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

Maccabees.     See  JEWS,  by  PHOF.  FELIX  ADLEK. 

Mac'cabees,  Books  of,  are  five  in  number.  Two  are 
received  as  canonical  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  three 
by  the  Greek  Church.  The  first  two  are  sometimes  printed 
in  Protestant  Bibles  in  the  Apocrypha. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OK  THE  MACCABEES  is  now  generally  re- 
ci'h  ed  as  trustworthy  history,  and  is  a  work  of  great  value. 
It  narrates  in  modest,  and  well-chosen  language  the  history 
of  Mattathias  and  his  three  most  famous  sons,  comprising 
the  history  of  the  Jews  from  175  to  135  B.  c.,  and  was  prob- 
ably written  in  Palestine  by  a  Jew  not  long  after  the  death 
of  John  Hyrcanus.  Its  original  language  was  Hebrew,  but 
the  Hebrew  original  is  lost,  and  the  Jews  have  never  rc- 
ceived  it  as  canonical.  An  ancient  Greek  version  is  the 
oldest  text  now  known. 

THE  SECOND  BOOK  or  THE  MACCABEES  is  of  later  date 
and  smaller  value  than  the  first.  Its  narrative  begins 
some  four  years  earlier  than  that  of  the  first  book,  with 
which  it  is  partly  a  parallel  history.  It  is  a  compilation  and 
condensation  of  matter  from  different  sources,  not  always 
harmonious  or  correct.  Its  author  was  apparently  a  Jew 
of  Palestine,  who  wrote  in  Greek  at  an  uncertain  date,  and 
professes  to  follow  in  the  main  the  narrative  of  one  Jason 
of  Cyrcne,  an  eye-witness  of  the  recorded  events.  The 
second  book  was  written  with  a  religious  or  didactic  de- 
sign, rather  than  to  serve  simply  as  a  record  of  events,  and 
was  never  received  as  canonical  by  Jews  or  Protestants. 
It  has,  however,  some  value,  both  as  a  history  and  as  a  rec- 
ord of  the  religious  opinions  of  the  time. 

THE  THIRD  BOOK  OP  THE  MACCABEES  (so  called)  was 
probably  written  in  Greek  by  a  Jew  of  Alexandria.  It 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  Maccabees,  but  gives  a  marvel- 
lous and  distorted  account  of  the  sufferings  and  deliver- 
ance of  the  faithful  Jews  of  Alexandria  during  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  It  is  of  little  value,  though  there 
may  be  a  basis  of  historic  truth  underneath  the  distorted 
narrative.  It  has  never  been  received  as  canonical  by  the 
Jews,  Roman  Catholics,  or  Protestants. 

THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  THE  MACCABEES,  written  in  Greek, 
probably  by  a  Jew  of  Alexandria,  treats  of  the  philosophy 
of  morals  and  religion  from  a  Jewish-Stoical  standpoint, 
and  contains  illustrations  derived  from  the  narrative  of  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees.  It  is  of  no  historic  value,  and 
is  not  received  as  canonical  by  either  Jews  or  Christians. 
Still  another  fourth  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  mentioned 
by  old  writers,  but  it  is  probably  not  extant. 

THE  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  THE  MACCABEES  was  translated  into 
English  (1832)  by  Cotton  from  the  Arabic.  It  was  prob- 
ably written  in  Hebrew  by  a  Jew  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  a  compilation,  and  has  some  historic 
value.  It  has  never  been  received  as  canonical,  and  has 
been  but  little  noticed. 

McCaine  (ALEXANDER),  b. in  Tipperary,  Ireland,  about 
1775;  came  to  America  in  1791;  entered  the  Methodist 
ministry  in  1797 ;  filled  many  important  pulpits  until  1 821, 
and  was  prominent  in  the  movement  for  lay  representation. 
Ho  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  and  published  in  1829  his  work,  History  and  Mys- 
tery of  Methodist  Episcopacy,  which  called  forth  Bishop 
Emory's  Defence  of  our  Fathers.  D.  June  1, 1836. 

McCall  (EDWARD  R.),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Aug.  5, 
1790;  entered  the  navy  in  1808  as  midshipman;  became 
first  lieutenant  in  1813,  in  which  year  he  succeeded  to  the 
active  command  of  the  Enterprise  after  Capt.  Burrows  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  engagement  with  the  British  brig 
Boxer,  which  vessel  fell  into  his  hands.  For  this  service 
Congress  presented  him  with  a  gold  medal.  Attained  a 
captaincy  in  1835.  D.  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  July  31,  1853. 

McCall  (Gen.  GEORGE  ARCHIBALD),  b.  in  Philadelphia 
Mar.  10,  1802;  graduated  from  West  Point,  and  entered 
the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  1822 ;  first  lieu- 
tenant 1829,  captain  1830,  major  1847.  In  addition  to  the 
routine  of  garrison-life,  McCall  served  for  five  years  (1831- 
30)  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Gaines,  and  in  1830  and  1841-42 
was  actively  engaged  in  Florida  against  the  Seminoles.  In 
the  war  with  Mexico  he  won  the  brevets  of  major  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  la  Palma;  subsequently  served  as  chief  of  skiff 
to  Gen.  Patterson.  Appointed  inspector-general,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  in  1850,  he  resigned  from  the  army  in 
1853.  In  the  civil  war  he  organized  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serve Corps,  and  was  commissioned,  May  15,  1801,  by  the 
State  a  major-general  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Two 
days  later  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  U.  S.  vol- 
unteers, but  retained  command  of  the  Reserve  Corps,  which 
as  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  held  the  right  of 
the  line  of  that  army  before  Washington  1801-02,  and  a 
portion  of  which  was  engaged  in  the  action  and  occupation 
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of  Dranesville.  Dec.  20,  1861.  In  the  Virginia  Peninsular 
Campaign  of  1862  he  was  engaged  with  his  command  at 
Mechanicsville,  Gaines's  Mill,  and  Frazier's  Farm,  being 
taken  prisoner  at  the  latter  battle,  and  held  until  August, 
when  he  was  exchanged ;  but  his  impaired  health  not  per- 
mitting his  return  to  the  army,  he  resigned  Mar.  31,  1S63, 
and  retired  to  his  farm  near  West  Chester,  Pa.,  where  ho 
d.  Feb.  25,  1868. 

MacCal'mont,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  483. 
McCalmont  (ALFRED  B.),  b.  at  Franklin,  Vcnango 
co.,  Pa.,  about  1S26;  became  a  lawyer  of  Franklin,  and 
afterwards  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he  was  made  city  so- 
licitor in  1855.     He  was  a  prominent  Democrat,  and  was 
assistant  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  during  the  Presi- 
dency of  Mr.  IJiu'hanan.     He  removed  to  his  native  town  ; 
was  iicutcnant-colonci,  nnd  afterwards  colonel,  of  the  142d 
Pennsylvania  Vols.  in  the  civil  war,  and  in  1864  became 
colonel  of  the  208th  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1865  was  brc- 
vetted  brigadier-general.     After  the  war  ho  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.     D.  at  Philadelphia  May  7, 1874. 
Maccalub'ba  [Arabic],  a  mud-volcano  6  miles  N.  of 
Girgcnti,  Sicily,  rises  147  feet  above  the  plain,  and  804  feet 
above  the  sea,  has  numerous  small  craters,  and  occasion- 
ally casts  up  stones  and  mud.     Gas  is  continually  pouring 
out,  and  there  arc  signs  of  petroleum.     Sulphur,  salt,  and 
petroleum  are  obtained  near  by.     Earthquake-shocks  are 
not  unf'requcnt.     Solinus  is  the  earliest  extant  writer  who 
mentions  this  remarkable  volcano. 
JHacCam'eron,  post-tp.  of  Martin  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  985. 
MacG'am'ish,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  908. 
McCan'dless,  tp.  of  Allcghany  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  957. 
McCann  (WILLIAM  P.),  b.  in  Kentucky  May  4,  1830; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Nov.  1,  1848;  became 
passed  midshipman  in  1854,  lieutenant  in  1855,  lieutenant- 
commander  in  1862,  commander  in  I860.    Executive  officer 
of  the  Maratanya  in  1S(!2,  and  very  frequently  in  battle  on 
the  York,  James,  and  Pamunkey  rivers,  Va. ;  commanded 
the  Hunchback  at  the  battle  of  New  Berne,  Mar.  14,  186,'i, 
and  is  thus  highly  spoken  of  by  Com.  Murray  in  his  official 
report  of  that  action  :  '•  The  manner  in  which  Lieut.-Com. 
McCann  handled  the  battery  which  the  enemy  unmasked 
upon  him  in  the  morning  was  as  gratifying  to  us,  and  as 
creditable  to  him,  as  it  must  have  been   mortifying  and 
vexatious  to  the  enemy."     Commanded  the  Kcnnebee  at 
the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,  where  he  fully  sus- 
tained his  former  well-earned  reputation  for  courage  and 
ability.  Fox  HALL  A.  PARKER. 

MacCar'dle,  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Neb.  Pop.  440. 
McCartee  (ROBERT).  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  Sept. 
30,  1791  ;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1808;  studied 
law,  and  practised  several  years,  when  ho  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1816.  In  May,  1817,  he  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Old  Scots'  church,  Philadelphia; 
married  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Divio  Bethune;  was  very 
successful  in  building  up  his  church  :  became  in  1822  pastor 
of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  church  in  New  York,  which  under 
his  ministrations  increased  from  30  members  to  over  1000, 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  churches  in  the  country. 
In  1836  ill-health  led  him  to  take  a  less  laborious  charge 
at  Port  Carbon,  Pa.,  where  he  organized  a  lyceum  of  nat- 
ural history  and  labored  effectually  for  the  education  of 
the  mining  population.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  in  1819  to  Newburg,  and  in  1856  took  charge  of  the 


earnest,  eloquent,  and  successful  preachers  of  his  time. 
McCar'thy  (DENIS  FLORENCE),  b.  in  Ireland  about 
20  ;  published  in  1850  a  volume  of  ISalladu,  Poenm,  and 
lyrics  founded  upon  the  patriotic  traditions  of  the  Irish, 
with  translations  from  several  modern  languages ;  issued 
in  1 853  a  translation  of  Calderon's  dramas,  in  1 857  two  new 
volumes  of  poems,  and  in  1872  Shelbt/'i  Early  Life,  from 
Original  Sourr.es.  In  recognition  of  'literary  merit  he  re- 
ceived a  pension  of  £100  in  1871,  and  in  Aug.,  1875,  pro- 
duced a  magnificent  poem  on  the  occasion  of  the  centen- 
nial anniversary  of  the  birth  of  O'Connell. 

McCarthy  (JtrsTix),  b.  in  Cork,  Ireland,  Nov.  22, 1830  • 
received  a  liberal  education;  became  connected  with  a 
Liverpool  newspaper  1853  ;  parliamentary  reporter  for  the 
London  Star  I860;  was.  its  chief  editor  1864-68  •  spent 

tiree  years  (1868-70)  travelling  and  lecturing  in  the  U  S 
where  he  became  editorially  connected  with  the  New  York 
/mfep«ide,u,and  wrote  much  for  the  leading  magazines  as 
e  had  previously  done  in  England.  Returning  to  Lon- 
don, he  has  again  become  a  radical  writer  for  the  daily 
London  press.  He  has  written  several  novels,  of  which 
the  most  successful  were  My  Enemy's  Vanyhter  (1869) 


Lady  Judith   (1871),  A   Fair  Saxon   (1873),  and   Liiiley 
Itochford  (1874). 

McCaul  (Joiix),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
1807;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  bo- 
came  classical  tutor  and  examiner:  was  appointed  in  1838 
principal  of  the  College  of  Upper  Canada;  became  in  1842 
vice-president  of  King's  College,  Toronto,  in  1849  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  in  1853  president 
of  University  College  and  vice  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Dr.  McCaul  has  published  several  volumes 
of  essays  and  treatises  on  classical  topics,  has  edited  por- 
tions of  Horace,  Longinus,  Lucian,  and  Thucydides  as  col- 
legiate textbooks,  and  given  special  attention  to  Latin 
epigraphy.  His  Hritanno-ltoman  Inscription*  and  ('/irtn- 
tian  Epitaphf  of  the  First  Six  Centuries  were  very  favorably 
received. 

MacCau'leyville,  post-tp. .Wilkin  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  117. 
McCaw  (JAMES  BROWN),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Virginia  in 
1772;  graduated  in  Edinburgh  1792:  engaged  in  medical 
practice  with  his  uncle,  Dr.  McClurg,  and  was  the  leading 
surgeon  of  Eastern  Virginia  for  thirty  years.  He  tied  the 
external  carotid  artery  in  1807.  He  was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary physical  power,  and  at  the  burning  of  the  Rich- 
mond theatre  in  1811  he  saved  the  lives  of  twenty-one 
women.  D.  at  Richmond  in  1846.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

McCaw  (JAMES  BROWN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Richmond,  Va., 
1823  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York  1844  ;  was 
editor  of  the  firgiittQ  Medical  and  Surgical  Jmirnttl  twelve 
years:  lecturer,  then  professor,  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Va.,  which  position  he  still  retains  (1.S75).  During  the 
war  he  organized  the  Chimborazo  Hospital  at  Richmond, 
the  largest  on  cither  side,  having  had  admitted  into  its 
wards  1861-65  no  less  than  71,000  patients. 

PAUL  F.  EVE. 

McCaw'Icy  (Col.  CHARLES  G.),  anative  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; entered  the  marine  corps  as  second  lieutenant  Mar.  .'!, 
1847;  became  afirst  lieutenant  in  1855.  a  captain  in  1861. n 
major  in  1861,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  Isii7  :  SIT-,,  i!  v.iiii  the 
marine  battalion  in  Mexico,  and  took  part  in  the  storm  ing  of 
Chapultepcc  and  the  capture  of  the  city  of  .Mexico;  com- 
manded a  detachment  of  marines  in  the  boat-attark  upon 
Fort  Smntcr,  Sept.  S.  1S63;  twice  (.revetted  "  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  battle."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

McCheyne'  (ROBERT  Mri:nAY).  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, May  21,  1813;  studied  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  prepared  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  under 
Dr.  Chalmers;  was  licensed  in  18::.>:  jueadied  for  some 
years  with  great  success  at  St.  Peter's.  Dundee,  until  his 
health  failed,  when  he  undertook,  with  three  other  min- 
isters, a  "mission  of  inquiry"  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine, 
and  on  his  return  was  engaged  as  an  evangelist  in  the  N'. 
of  England  until  his  death  by  fever,  Mar!  25,  1843.  Ho 
had  tine  literary  tastes,  was  learned  in  the  sacred  lan- 
guages, and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  zeal  and  piety 
in  evangelical  work.  (See  his  Life  and  Jiemaiiu.  by  Rev. 
A.  A.  Bonar,  N.  Y.,  1857.) 

Macchiavel'li  (Nircoi.o),  b.  in  Florence,  Italy,  May 
3,  1469,  in  a  house  belonging  to  the  Macchiavelli  family, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Arno.  and  still  standing  in  the  street 
now  called  Via  dci  Guicciardini.  His  father  was  Bernardo 
Macchiavelli,  and  his  mother,  Bartolomea  Nelli,  was  a  cul- 
tivated and  amiable  woman,  the  widow  of  Niccolft  lionizzi. 
Marcello  Virgilio,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Canccllaria 
dci  Dieci,  appears  to  have  been  his  teacher  about  1494,  and, 
perhaps  through  his  instrumentality,  Maechiavelli  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  chancellor  (June  i-l,  I  I'lS)  in  the  council 
of  theSignoria.  On  July  14  of  the  same  year  he  assumed, 
provisorily,  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Signori  Dieci  di 
Liberia  e  di  Pace,  an  office  in  which  he  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  a  special  decree,  and  which  he  retained  until 
Nov.  8,  1512,  when  he  was  deprived  of  it.  From  1512  to 
June  22,  1527,  the  day  of  his  death,  Macchiavelli  led  a 
private  life,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  study.  Little  is 
known  of  the  early  years  of  this  distinguished  man,  and 
that  little  is  of  small  interest.  The  second  and  third  pe- 
riods, on  the  contrary,  which  exhibit  the  statesman  and 
the  author  in  full  activity,  merit  special  consideration.  As 
secretary  of  the  republic  for  fourteen  years  and  flvo 
months,  the  home  and  foreign  correspondence  devolved 
upon  him,  also  the  records  of  the  councils  and  of  the  de- 
bates of  the  Signoria,  the  drafting  of  public  treaties  with 
foreign  states  and  princes,  twenty-three  foreign  legations, 
and  numerous  internal  missions.  He  understood  magni- 
fying the  importance  of  his  office  so  well  that  now,  when 
one  speaks  of  the  "  Florentine  secretary,"  Macchiavelli  is 
always  meant.  He  not  only  knew  how" to  fulfil  his  duties 
ably,  but  also  to  carry  out  by  their  means  his  own  political 
ideas  and  patriotic  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  liberties 
of  the  citizen — sentiments  that,  unfortunately,  in  his  time 
were  not  very  common  in  the  republic  of  Florence.  In 
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his  office  of  secretary  he  always  showed  himself  an  eager 
and  jealous  defender  of  popular  rights,  as  is  very  apparent 
from  liis  l.cijaziiinc  and  from  his  Lettere.  Finding  in  the 
employment  of  mercenary  troops  one  of  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle* iii  the  way  of  freedom,  he  undertook  to  organize  a 
nnl  iiuiul  militia,  and  in  a  im-usure  surrecdrd.  Apropos  of 
the  imbecile  gonfaloniore,  Pietro  Soderini,  who  had  given 
himself  "vcr  to  the  control  of  the  victorious  French,  he 
snid.  "The  success  of  the  French  has  cost  us  the  loss  of 
half  the  state  ;  their  failure  will  deprive  us  of  our  liberty  " 
— an  expression  that  seems  a  paradox,  but  that,  alas  ! 
proved  only  too  true  in  the  case  of  Florence ;  for  with  the 
diminution  of  French  authority  and  influence  rose  the 
power  and  importance  of  the  imperial  and  Medicean  party, 
which  was  to  prove  far  more  fatal  to  the  destiny  of  the 
Florentine  republic.  The  triumph  of  the  Medici  and  of 
the  imperialists  naturally  brought  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  republic,  nnd  the  fall  of  the  gonfalonicrc  Sode- 
rini was  followed  by  that  of  the  secretary  Macchiavclli. 
Not  only  was  Macchiavelli  deprived  of  his  office  by  decree, 
but  he  was  restricted  to  the  Florentine  territory  for  a  year, 
and  forbidden  to  enter  the  palace  of  the  Signori.  But  the 
Signnri  afterwards,  feeling  the  need  of  his  services,  fre- 
quently suspended  this  prohibition.  The  fourteen  years 
of  Macchiavelli's  secretaryship  are  the  purest  and  most 
glorious  of  his  life.  By  what  means  he  may  have  attained 
to  his  office,  and  by  what  means,  having  lost  it,  ho  endeav- 
ored to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Medici,  is  not  clear, 
and  perhaps  careful  research  might  make  us  acquainted 
with  a  very  different  man  from  the  Macchiavclli  who  be- 
tween 1  158  and  1512  served  the  republic.  The  mystery  of 
II  Principe  remains  still  unsolved,  and,  however  much 
critics  may  endeavor  to  defend  it,  that  formidable  book 
will  always  cast  a  sinister  shadow  upon  the  character  of 
Macchiavelli.  II  Principe  has  had  many  apologists  and 
many  assailants,  but  the  name  of  "  Macchiavellian,"  as  ap- 
plied in  Italy  to  malicious  craftiness,  did  not  perhaps  orig- 
inate until  after  the  circulation  of  this  work,  and  the  fame 
of  the  author  will  never  come  forth  entirely  unspotted. 
The  suspicion  will  always  remain  that  Macchiavelli,  before 
becoming  chancellor  of  the  republic,  then  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Medici,  had  aspired  to  become  the  chief  counsellor 
of  a  Medicean  tyrant.  The  words  of  the  contemporaneous 
historian  Varchi  are  very  significant :  "Macchiavelli  dedi- 
cated II  Principe  to  Lorenzo,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
himself  absolute  master  of  Florence ;  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  state — that  is, after  the  driving  outof  the  Medici 
— he  attempted  to  suppress  this  work,  which  was  not  yet 
printed."  It  is  possible  that  Macchiavelli  himself  was 
the  first  to  insinuate,  during  his  fourteen  years  of  secreta- 
ryship under  the  republic,  that  he  had  written  II.  Principe  to 
bring  odium  upon  the  Medici;  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact,  being  brought  to  the  Medici,  may  have  been  one 
of  the  causes,  and  perhaps  the  principal  one,  for  which 
Macchiavelli  was  subjected  to  torture.  Perhaps  he  wrote 
II  Principe  in  good  faith,  but  in  the  good  faith  of  a  poli- 
tician of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  principles  of  that 
century  and  in  an  atmosphere  wholly  averse  to  popular 
liberty.  Macchiavelli  hoped  at  first  by  means  of  his  Prin- 
cipe to  create  a  position  for  himself  and  for  his  ideal  sov- 
ereign, whoever  he  might  be.  The  Medici  being  driven 
out  and  the  post  of  chancellor  obtained,  his  zeal  for  the 
liberty  of  the  republic  returned,  and  he  served  it  with  all 
the  fervor  with  which  he  would  have  served  the  prince  had 
the  prince  succeeded,  and  had  he  been  made  his  first  coun- 
sellor. The  third  period  of  Macchiavelli's  life,  in  which 
he  appears  essentially  as  an  author,  embraces  the  two  pre- 
ceding, or  rather  sums  up  their  contradictions.  /  Discorsi 
supra  la  prima  Deca  di  Tito  Lima,  several  passages  in  his 
Florentine  history,  and  some  letters  show  us  the  republi- 
can spirit  of  the  Florentine  secretary;  the  new  duties  ac- 
cepted from  the  same  Medici  who  had  put  him  to  torture, 
his  gross  Comedie,  and  other  letters  and  sayings  represent 
him  as  the  humble  servant  of  princes  and  the  corrupter  of 
public  morals.  Most  powerful  in  intellect,  but  neither 
great  nor  noble  in  character,  equally  capable  of  good  and 
of  evil  according  to  the  caprice  of  his  exalted  genius,  he 
could  find  pleasure  in  boasting  that  he  had  at  the  same 
time  taught  princes  to  be  tyrants  and  the  people  to  exter- 
minate them.  Macchiavelli  died  poor,  and  was  buried  in 
the  family  tomb  in  Santa  Croce.  His  death  was  regretted 
by  none.  Nothing  marked  his  resting-place  until  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  the  English  lord  Nassau- 
Clavering,  Earl  Cowper,  patronized  the  quarto  edition  of 
his  works,  published  in  1782  in  6  vols.,  and  promoted  the 
erection  of  his  monument  in  Santa  Croce,  on  which  is  the 
brief  but  eloquent  inscription:  Tanto  nomini,  nullum  par 
e/orfiitiii.  In  1869  the  fourth  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Macchiavelli  was  celebrated  in  Florence,  and 
a  prize  of  SI  000  was  offered  for  the  best  work  on  the  life 
and  writings  of  the  great  secretary.  The  period  allowed 
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for  the  work  having  expired  in  1  S7/1,  none  of  the  aspirants 
obtained  the  prize,  for  the  two  principal  competitors,  Kug- 
giero  Bonghi  and  Pasqualo  Villari,  both  of  whom  have 
IK-CM  occupied  many  years  with  the  study  of  Macchiavclli 
and  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the  subject,  did  not  pre- 
sent themselves.  Honorable  mention,  however,  was  made 
of  the  work  of  Carlo  (iioda  published  that  year,  and  enti- 
tled Mm'rtn'ttf'ffi  c  le  sue  Opcre.  Among  the  abundant 
literature  treating  of  the  Principe,  the  discourse  of  P.  S. 
Mancini,  tiufla  l>ottrin<i  p»fltift  del  MticckiavcUi,  Andrea 
Zambclli's  C»naidentzit>nc  mil  Liliro  (iff  I'riii'-ipc,  Baldelli's 
Etatjio  del  Macchiavelli,  and  Artaud's  Muchiavel  ami  b'ftiie 
et  eon  Slide  deserve  special  mention.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

MacClel'lan,  tp.  of  Newton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  141. 

MacClellan,  tp.  of  Doddridge  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  959. 

McClellan  (GEORGE),  M.  IX,  b.  at  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Dec.  2.3,  1796;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1816;  received  his 
medical  degree;  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1819;  in  1825  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Jefferson 
Alc'lical  College,  Philadelphia.  lie  also  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing the  medical  school  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  in  1839  ;  was 
professor  of  surgery  in  Jefferson  Medical  College  1826-38; 
at  Gettysburg  IS.'ia-l.t^was  an  able  surgeon  and  lecturer, 
and  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  Priiicipleii  and  Practice  of 
Surgery.  D.  at  Philadelphia  May  9,  1847. 

McClellan  (Gen.  GEORGE  BKIXTOX),  b.  in  Philadelphia 
Dec.  3,  1826,  son  of  Dr.  George  MeClellan  ;  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1842;  from  West  Point 
1846,  and  commissioned  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers ;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  at  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Contrcras,  Churu- 
busco,  Molino  del  Hey,  and  Chapultepec,  winning  the 
brevets  of  first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gallantry.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  West  Point,  where  he 
remained  until  1851,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
construction  of  Fort  Delaware ;  subsequently,  in  his  en- 
gineering capacity,  accompanied  the  expeditions  to  explore 
the  sources  of  the  Red  River  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
R.  R. ;  promoted  to  be  captain  of  cavalry  in  1855  in  that 
year,  he  went  to  Europe  as  a  member  of  a  military  com- 
mission to  visit  the  seat  of  war,  and  upon  his  return  pre- 
pared an  official  report  upon  the  Organization  of  European 
Armies  and  Operations  in  the  Crimea,  which  was  published 
by  order  of  the  government.  In  1857  he  resigned  from 
the  army,  and  was  chief-engineer  and  vice-president  of  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  1857-60,  being  chosen  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  in  the  latter  year.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  his  services  were  en- 
listed by  the  governor  of  Ohio  in  organizing  the  volunteers 
called  for  by  the  first  proclamation,  and  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  and  commis- 
sioned major-general  of  Ohio  volunteers  Apr.  23,  1861. 
On  the  14th  of  May  following  the  President  appointed  him 
a  major-general  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  directed  him  to 
disperse  the  Confederate  force  occupying  and  threatening 
to  overrun  West  Virginia.  By  a  well-executed  movement 
he  met  and  defeated  the  enemy,  and  on  the  14th  of  July 
reported  his  task  accomplished  and  West  Virginia  clear. 
The  thanks  of  Congress  were  tendered  him  for  these  ser- 
vices, and  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  called  to 
Washington  and  (July  25)  placed  in  command  of  a  di- 
vision comprising  the  department  of  Washington  and  de- 
partment of  North-eastern  Virginia:  three  weeks  later  he 
was  assigned  to  command  the  department  of  the  Potomac, 
and  Aug.  20  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Lieut.-Gen.  Scott  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
U.  S.  fell  upon  him,  which  he  retained  until  Mar.  11,  1862, 
when  he  was  relieved  from  command  of  all  military  de- 
partments except  that  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  6th  of 
March  he  had  made  an  advance  upon  Manassas,  only  to 
find  the  enemy  gone,  and,  returning,  embarked  his 
army  for  Fortress  Monroe ;  the  siege  of  Yorktown  lasted 
until  May  5,  when  followed  the  disastrous  campaign  known 
as  the  Peninsular  campaign,  resulting  in  the  retreat  of  the 
army  to  the  James  July  4-5,  1862,  and  final  withdrawal 
the  following  month  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Pope  in  North- 
eastern Virginia,  leaving  McClellan  for  a  short  time  with- 
out any  distinct  command.  After  the  defeat  of  Pope  (Aug. 
29-30),  McClellan  was  (Sept.  2)  placed  in  command  of  the 
capital  and  the  troops  for  its  defence,  which  latter  he  re- 
organized, and  followed  Lee  into  Maryland,  the  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietain  Snsuing,  Sept.  14-17;  the 
delay  which  followed  again  created  much  dissatisfaction 
in  Washington,  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  just  as  he 
bad  moved  into  Virginia  with  apparently  a  well-devised 
plan  of  operations,  he  was  relieved  of  his  command  at 
Warrenton,  and  Gen.  Burnside  ordered  to  succeed  him. 
Proceeding  to  New  Jersey,  he  took  no  further  part  in  the 
war.  On  Aug.  31,  1864,  he  received  the  nomination  of  the 
Democratic  national  convention  for  the  Presidency.  The 
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election  occurred  on  the  8th  of  November,  when  Lincoln 
was  almost  unanimously  re-elected  by  the  States  partio 
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ath,-,  McClellnn  receiving  only  the  votes  of  New  Jersey, 

entucky,  and  Delaware.  On  the  day  of  election  he  re- 
sided his  commission  as  major-general,  and  in  the  spring 
of"  1865  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  made  an  extendei 
stav  Returning  in  1808  he  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Stevens  floating  battery  ;  also  of  the  railway 
bridge  across  the  Hudson,  and  in  IS,  I)  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  docks  of  New  York 
Citv  which  latter  office  he  resigned  in  18,2.  Author  of 
various  military  reports,  textbooks,  and  manuals.^^ 

McClel'land  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Greencastle,  Pa.,  in  ISO;  : 

admitted  to  the  bar 


legislature  in  1843;  a  member  of  Congress  1S-|:;-I();  gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  1852-53  ;  secretary  of  the  interior  under 
President  Pierce  1853-57,  since  which  time  he  has  practised, 
law  at  Detroit. 

McClen'achan  (CHARLES  THOUSOX),  b.  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Apr.  13,  1829,  nephew  of  Blair  McClenachan ;  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  and  was  educated  at  (Jcrmantown 
College;  went  to  New  York  in  1844,  and  was  instructor  in 
the  institute  of  the  blind  for  six  years;  was  clerk  of  the 
board  of  assistant  aldermen  for  eleven  years;  quarter- 
master of  the  7th  regiment,  and  present  with  it  during  its 
army  operations  in  1861;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  tiie  bar  in  ISti:!;  and  since  1862  has  been  chief  book- 
keeper of  the  department  of  public  works.  Author  of 
Hook  of  the  Auciriit  Accepted  Rite  of  Freemasonry  (  I  858  i  : 
by  direction  of  the  city  government  edited  anil  published 
Opinions  of  the  ('nnnncll  to  Ike  Corporation  (New  York 
City)  from  1S49  to  1SSO  (1860);  Ferry  Lenses  am/  Itailroml 
ti'ritiiin  uffi'ctinij  tin'  (.'it;/  «f  A'ea  York  from  17SO  to  1860 
(1800) ;  Laws  o/  the  Fire  Department  (New  York  City) 
from  ISUto  1S60(1&60);  and  Report  of  the  Proceedings  in 
Commemoration  of  the  Layiny  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  of  185S 
(1863). 

McCler'nand  (Jons  A.),  b.  in  Breckenridge  co.,  Ky., 
May  30.  1812;  his  father  dying  in  islil.  his  mother  removed 
to  Illinois,  and  settled  at  Shawnectown,  where  the  youth, 
in  addition  to  fanning,  found  time  to  study  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1832.  In  the  Black  Hawk  war  lie 
served  as  a  private,  resuming  his  profession  on  his  return, 
nn'l  in  1S35  started  the  /tmim-ntt  :  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature in  1836,  also  in  1840  and  1842,  and  to  the  U.  S. 
Congress  from  184:!  to  1851.  Removing  to  Jacksonville  in 
1851,  he  was  sent  to  Congress  from  that  district  in  is.v.i, 
but  resigned  on  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  and  returning 
home  engaged  actively  in  raising  the  brigade  which  bore 
his  name,  and  which  be  commanded  at  Belmont,  having 
been  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  May  IT, 
18(il:  at  Kort  Donelson  he  commanded  the  right  of  the 
Union  lines;  promoted  to  be  major-general  Mar.,  1862,  he 
commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh ;  in  Jan., 
1863,  relieved  Gen.  Sherman  in  command  of  the  expedition 
for  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  ;  commanded  the  expedition 
which  stormed  and  carried  Arkansas  Post;  in  command 
of  the  13th  corps  was  engaged  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign, 
including  the  assault  on  that  place,  until  relieved  in  July, 
to  date  June  18,  1863.  Resigned  Nov.  30,  1864. 

Mac'clesfield,  town  of  England,  in  Cheshire,  on  the 
Bollin,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  rapidly  rose  to 
great  eminence  as  a  manufacturing  town.  Its  silk  fabrics 
are  of  the  finest  quality,  anil  more  than  8000  operatives 
are  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry :  its  cotton  manu- 
factures are  also  considerable.  Its  vicinity  is  rich  in  coal. 
Pop.  35,471. 

McClin'tock  (Sir  FRAN-CIS  LEOPOLD),  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D., 
F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Dundalk,  Ireland,  in  1819  ;  entered  the  navy 
at  the  age  of  twelve;  accompanied  Sir  James  Ross  in  his 
Arctic  expedition  of  1848;  was  engaged  in  Captain  Aus- 
tin's expedition  of  1850  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  made  a  sledge-journey  of 
760  miles  along  the  N.  shore  of  Parry  Sound;  was  made 
commander  the  following  year,  and  sent  on  the  expedition 
of  five  vessels  under  Sir  Edward  Belcher;  rescued  Captain 
McClure  from  a  three  years1  imprisonment  in  the  ice  near 
Melville  Island,  but  subsequently  had  to  abandon  his  own 
ship  and  three  others;  returned  to  England  Sept.,  1854, 
ii.nl  in  1857  took  command  of  the  expedition  despatched 
by  Lady  Franklin  which  ascertained  the  fate  of  her  hus- 
band (sec  POLAR  RESEARCH,  by  I.  I.  Hayes),  for  which  he 
received  many  deserved  honors.  He  was  knighted  in  1SOO. 
employed  in  1801  in  surveying  a  route  for  a  North  Atlantic 
telegraph.  became  a  rear-admiral  Oct.,  ]8~1,  and  superin- 
tendent of  Portsmouth  dockyard  1872.  He  published  The 


Voyage  of  the  Fox  in  the  A  rctie  Seas  to  diirnr.cr  the  Fnte  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  Companion!  (1860). 

McClintock  (Jonx),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia 
Oct.  27,  1814;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1835,  in  which  year  he  began  preaching  as  an  itin- 
erant in  the  New  Jersey  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church; 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  (1S36)  in  Dickinson 
College  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  professor  of  ancient  languages 
1839;  was  a  thorough  and  successful  instructor  for 
twelve  years  ;  aided  in  translating  Xeander's  Life  of  Christ 
(1847);  prepared  (in  connection  with  Prof.  U.  R.  Crooks) 
several  elementary  classical  textbooks  upon  the  system  of 
"imitation  and  repetition"  which  has  since  become  so 
general ;  was  editor  of  the  ifethoditt  Quarterly  Review 
1848-56,  during  which  time  he  gave  that  periodical  a  high 
literary  and  scholarly  character:  was  sent  to  Europe  with 
IJishop  Simpson  in  1S.">()  as  delegate  to  the  AVeslcyan 
Methodist  Conference  of  England,  and  to  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  at  its  Berlin  meet  ing :  was  the  eloquent  and  in- 
fluential pastor  of  St.  Paul's  cliiiivh.  New  York,  1857-60; 
became  pastor  of  the  American  chapel  in  Paris,  France, 
in  18(10;  performed  excellent  service  in  diffusing  a  know- 
ledge of  the  merits  of  the  great  American  war  for  the 
I'nhm  by  pen,  on  the  platform,  and  in  society,  gaining 
the  valuable  aid  of  Count  (lasparin  and  other  noted  writers, 
while  by  his  editorial  letters  published  in  the  New  York 
M'-iliiiilist  he  kept  the  American  public  advised  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  European  opinion  upon  the  war.  Returning 
to  the  U.  S.  in  1864,  he  was  again  for  a  few  months  pastor 
of  St.  Paul's,  New  York,  which  hi?  resigned  on  aeeount  of 
broken  health;  became  in  ISM  chairman  of  the  Central 
Centenary  Committee  of  the  .M.  K.  Church,  which  nrgani/.ed 
the  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  first  century  of 
American  Methodism ;  and  upon  the  foundation  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Drew  of  a  theological  seminary  in  connection  with 
this  anniversary,  Dr.  .Me<  Tint-irk  wa-  ehns<  n  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  superintended  its  successful  opening  at  .Madison, 
N.  J..  in  1867.  During  the  ensuing  three  years  his  health 
rapidly  declined,  and  he  d.  at  .Mudison.  X.  J..  .Mar.  4, 
1870.  As  a  preacher  Dr.  MeCIintoek  v.as  \  ei  \  Mu-eess- 
ful.  "A  fine  presence,  a  rich  voice,  and  a  graceful  de- 
livery gave  effect  to  the  utterances  of  a  well-stored  mind." 
In  the  management  of  the  Quarterly  AV<-//ir,  in  his  .{tinti/iis 
of  \\'ittson's  TheoliKji'-'it  /ti*titi/l>H  (  IsjO),  his  e^ay  on  The 
Tun/i'iriil  J'oicer  of  the  /'•./••  I  lv.il  i.  his  Sl;it<-ln*  •;/'  Emi- 
nent Methodist  Ministers  (1863),  and  his  translation  of 
Bungcner's  History  of  the  Coiufil  nf  7'r>nt  i  Is.Vi)  he  gave 
proof  of  that  eminently  complete  and  versatile  scholarship 
in  which  he  had  no  superior  within  his  Church.  ]!ut  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  projected  as  early  as  IS.'i.'l,  and 
thenceforth  pushed  forward  in  conjunction  with  the  best 

talent  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  was  the  t'ifh,/t:nlin  "f  l'tll>lir:il, 
Theoloyical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Literature,  which  lie  edited 
with  the  scholarly  co-operat  ion  nf  !>r.. lames  Strong.  The 
first  volume  was  published  in  1807,  the  second  in  18C8,  the 
third  in  1870;  two  others  have  since  been  added,  and  a 
sixth  is  now  (1875)  understood  to  be  ready  for  the  prc--s. 
In  this  vast  undertaking  Dr.  McClintock  undertook  the 
treatment  of  the  whole  department  of  systematic,  histori- 
cal, and  practical  theology  ;  how  thoroughly  and  conscien- 
tiously he  executed  that  task  his  pages  will  long  demon- 
strate to  an  admiring  Church.  Ho  was  endeared  to  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  by  his  eminent  social  qualities,  swayed  tile 
minds  of  his  hearers  by  his  fervid  eloquence,  and  satisfied 
the  understanding  by  the  clearness  and  scientific  prcriMnn 
with  which  he  arranged  and  set  forth  the  stores  of  bis 
varied  learning.  Since  his  death  a  volume  of  Dr.  McCIin- 
tock's  sermons  has  been  published,  Llrini/  }\'»rdt  (1870), 
and  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Tlieoloyical  SncyclopMdia  and 
Nitlioiloloyy.  Other  of  his  writings  have  been  prepared 
for  the  press.  PORTER  C.  lii.iss. 

McClos'key  (Jons),  D.D.,  CARDINAL,  b.  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  Mar.  20, 1810;  received  his  early  classical  training  in 
New  York ;  graduated  at  Mount  St. Mary's  College.  Einmitts- 
burg,  Md. ;  studied  theology  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sem- 
inary connected  with  the  same  institution  :  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  New  Y'ork,  Jan.  !>, 
1834:  spent  two  years  attending  lectures  at  K<nne.  and 
another  year  in  France;  became  on  his  return  assistant 
pastor,  and  soon  afterwards  pastor,  of  St.  Joseph's 
church,  New  Y'ork:  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Hughes 
in  1S41  first  president  of  St.  John's  College,  Fordhatu, 
N.  Y. ;  returned  the  following  year  to  his  past-iral  charge  ; 
was  appointed  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Hughes  Nov.  '_':'., 
1843;  consecrated  under  the  title  of  bishop  of  Axiere  in 
partilnit  injidrlium  Mar.  10,  INK.  and  on  the  division  of 
the  diocese  of  New  York  was  installed  in  Sept..  is  17, 
as  first  bishop  of  Albany.  He  administered  that  diocese 
seventeen  years  with  signal  ability,  erected  a  splendid 
cathedral,  founded  nt  Troy  a  well-equipped  theological 
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seminary,  built  a  large  number  of  churches,  founded  many 
charitable  and  religious  institutions,  and  introduced  nume- 
rous monastic  orders  and  lay  communities.  On  the  death 
of  Archbishop  Hughes  he  was  appointed  his  HM06MOT, 
Mav  (',,  iMil.and  tiMik  possession  Aug.  L'l,  since  which  time 
he  has  repeated  upon  a  larger  scale  the  activity  shown  at 
Allnny.  To  the  completion  of  the  magnificent  cathedral 
on  Fifth  Avenue  ho  has  contributed  £10,0011,  and  visited 
Home  in  IS74  t'»  procure  materials  for  it.  liaised  to  the 
princely  dignity  of  cardinal-priest  Mar.  15,  1ST."),  he  re- 
ceived tin1  berretla  in  May,  after  which  he  visited  Kome  to 
ii-  -ri  \  c  the  investiture. 

McClung'  (Col.  ALEXANDER  K.),  b.  in  Mason  co.,  Ky., 
;ilpt:it  ISI2,  was  a  nephew  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall: 
enlisted  in  the  navy  in  youth  :  studied  law,  and  pradi-ed 
in  Mississippi;  volunteered  in  the  Mexican  war;  was 
dugeroilflty  wounded  at  Monterey,  attained  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  rfin,-^''  '/'',//'<(//•<,•<  to  liolivia 
l-ilS-51.  lie  was  an  orator  of  brilliant  powers  and  wide 
reputation,  but  left  no  public  sample  of  his  clu!|ucuce  ex- 
cept a  eulogy  on  Henry  Clay,  delivered  at  the  State  cap- 
it  il  of  .Mississippi  1852.  lie  committed  suieidc  at  Jack- 
son Mar.  23,  Is;,:,. 

McClung  (Jon.v  ALEXANDER).  D.  D.,  brother  of  Col. 
A.  K.  McClung.  b.  in  Washington,  Ky..  Sept.  25,  1804; 
studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  ;  was  licensed 
a-  ;i  preacher  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  1828  ;  abandoned 
the  pulpit  soon  after  on  account  of  doubts  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  some  books  of  the  Bible;  was  admitted  to 
the,  bar  1835,  and  practised  with  great  success  until  1849, 
when  lie  made  a  fresh  study  of  theology  ;  was  again  or- 
dained 1851  :  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1841-57;  declined  the  presidency 
of  Hanover  College,  Ind.;  settled  as  pastoral  Maysville, 
K  v.,  1857.  and  occupied  a  high  position  as  a  learned  theo- 
,  logian.  He  was  drowned  in  the  summer  of  Is.V.J. 

MacClure',  tp.  of  Alleghany  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  3816. 

McClure  (AI.EXAXDER  K.),  b.  in  Perry  co..  Pa.,  Jan. 
1).  I  ^28.  After  receiving  a  very  meagre  education,  he  was 
apprenticed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  tanning  trade,  and 
in  1846  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  worked  as  a  journey- 
man tanner  for  a  few  months.  Returning  to  his  native 
eeuntyinthcfallof  the  same  year,  he  established  Ihc  Juniata 
Sentinel  at  Mifflin.  In  1852  he  purchased  the  Chambers- 
burg  licpository.  which  he  enlarged  and  conducted  with 
much  success.  In  1857  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  State  legislature;  was  returned  in  1858,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  chosen  State  senator.  Ho  held  many 
positions  of  trust  in  the  Republican  party  during  the  war; 
returned  again  to  the  legislature  in  1804  as  representative, 
and  again  in  1872  as  senator  from  Philadelphia.  In  1874 
he  ran  as  Reform  candidate  for  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
but  was  defeated.  In  the  spring  of 'l875  he  founded  the 
Philadelphia  Time*,  an  independent  daily  newspaper  which 
achieved  a  rapid  and  unusual  success.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

McClure  (ALEXANDER  WILSON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  8,  1808,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1827, 
at  Andover  Seminary  1830  ;  was  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Maiden  1832-43;  preached  at  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.  (IStl-ll)  ;  edited  for  several  years  the  ('hrintirni 
Ooserratori/  and  the  I'lirltna  Ilecnrder  at  Boston  ;  ], reached 
again  at  Maiden;  was  three  years  pastor  of  the  (li-and 
street  church,  Jersey  City ;  was  secretary  of  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  Union  and  chaplain  ct  Rome, 
whence  he  returned  a  confirmed  invalid  1858.  He  wrote; 
two  volumes  of  the  Licet  of  the  Chief  Fathers  of  New  Eng- 
lanil.  the  Hi-Centennial  Bonk  of  Maiden  (1850),  The  Trans- 
Initim  Revived  (1853),  and  several  controversial  religious 
treatises.  He  was  a  learned  scholar,  a  genuine  wit,  and  a 
keen  polemic.  D.  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  18U5. 

McClure  (Sir  ROBERT  JOHN  I.E  MEsrniKii),  C.  B.,  b.  at 
Wexford,  Ireland,  Jan.  28,  1807;  educated  at  Winchester 
anil  Sandhurst, ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman;  joined 
the  Arctic  expedition  under  Capt.  Back  ( ls:!(>)  as  a  volun- 
teer) was  appointed  lieutenant  on  his  return,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Quebec  dockyard  ;  took  part  in  Sir  John 
Ross's  Arctic  expedition  (IS  IS),  and  t,,,,k  command  in  ls.<0 
of  another  exploring  expedition,  which  discovered  the 
North-west  passage,  for  which  cer\  ice  he  was  knighted, 
received  a  captaincy  and  a  reward  of  £5000.  From  his 
journals  ('apt.  Sherard  Osborne  published  in  1850  The  I 
Diteovery  i,f  tin:  Xortlt-icest  /Wr,,/r.  He  afterwards  served 
in  the  China  squadron.  D.  in  London  Oct.  I  I.  is;:;. 

Mct'liirg'  (.TAMES).  M.  !>..  b.  at  Hampton,  Ya..  in  17-17: 
was  a  fellow-student  with  Jeli'crs.in  at  \Villi-im  and  Mary 
College:  took  his  degree  in  medicine  at  ICdinhtirgh  177!': 
pursue'!  his  studies  in  Paris  and  London,  where  he  pub- 
li-hcd  an  I'J*«»ii  <•„  the  Unman  llili .  ><>  ele— mtlv  written  ! 
that  it  was  translated  into  several  languages.  He  prac-  I 


'  tised  his  profession  at  Williamsburg  1773-83;  settled  in 

!  Richmond  when  the  capital  was  removed  thither  17s:;.  and 
rose  to  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Virginia,  though  the 

I  delicacy  of  his  constitution  prevented  his  practising  sur- 
gery. He  was  noted  for  the  integrity  of  his  character,  his 
industry,  and  his  varied  attainments,  lie  was  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Virginia  council  of  state,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  of  the  I'.  S.  lie 
had  considerable  skill  as  a  writer  of  verses,  and  a  plea-ing 
jett  d'enprit  from  his  pen  (but  with  some  stan/.as  bv  Judge 
Tucker),  entitled  the  '/'/,.•  IMh*  <,/  Wittiomtborg  (MIT), 
may  be.  found  in  Duyckinck's  Cyclop.  Am.  Lit.,  as  also  in 
J.  F.stcn  Cookc's  novel  of  the  Virginia  Cmni'diaii*.  Dr. 
McClurg  figures  in  Cooke's  romantic  sketch,  The  Y,,,,tli  ,,/' 
Jrjfermn.  His  discourse  On  /,'•<,«., aim/  in  Mi-i/ii-ine  has 

j  been  highly  commended.  Killed  at  Richmond,  Va.,  by  his 
horses  running  away.  July  '.I,  ISL'J.  One  of  his  grand- 
daughters married  the  celebrated  Benjamin  \Vatkins 
Leigh.  (See  his  .17, , „„;,-,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis,  in  Timelier1.- 
Medical  Jfiof/i-(if>hy.) 

McClurg  (JOSEPH  W.),  b.  in  St.  Louis  co.,  Mo.,  Feb.  22, 
1818:  educated  at  Oxford  College,  0.;  taught  school  in 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  I  s:i;>~:;7  :  went  to  Texas  in  1 8  1 1 . 
and  practised  law  in  that  republic;  settled  as  a  merchant 
nt  St.  Louis  1844.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  colonel  of 
the  Osage  regiment,  and  afterwards  of  a  cavalry  regiment ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  State  convention  lsf,2,  of 
the  Baltimore  convention  1864,  and  delegate  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Loyalist  convention  of  1866;  served  in  Congress 
1863-69,  and  was  governor  of  Missouri  1869-72. 

McColl'  (EVAN),  b.  at  Kenmore,  Scotland,  Sept.  21, 
ISHS:  began  to  write  poetry  for  the  Gaelic  Muymine  of 
Glasgow  in  1837;  removed  in  1850  to  Canada,  and  was 
employed  in  the  custom-house  at  Kingston,  Ontario.  He 
excels  as  a  song-writer,  both  in  English  and  Gaelic.  His 
principal  publications  are  Poems  and  Songs  in  Gaelic  and 
The  Mountain  Miti*tr<{. 

MacCo'mas,  tp.  of  Cabell  co.,  W.  Va.    Pop.  1149. 

MacComb',  post-v.  of  Hancock  co.,  0.,  in  Pleasant 
tp.,  11  miles  N.  W.  of  Findlay.  Pop.  319. 

MacCona'tha,  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  972. 

MacCon'nell,  tp.  of  Chicot  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  1773. 

McConnell  (JOBS  L.),  b.  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  Nov.  11, 
1826  ;  studied  law  under  his  father,  Murray  McConnell,  a 
prominent  politician ;  graduated  at  the  law  school  of 
Transylvania  University,  Ky. ;  served  in  Hardin's  regi- 
ment in  the  Mexican  war;  was  twice  wounded  at  Bucna 
Vista ;  became  a  captain  ;  has  since  practised  law  at  his 
native  place,  and  has  written  several  romances  illustrative 
of  Western  life  and  character — Talbot  and  Vernon  (1850), 
Grnhame,or  Youth  and  Manhood  (1850),  The  Gleans  (1851), 
Western  Characters  (1853).  He  afterwards  undertook  the 
preparation  of  a  work  to  be  entitled  Hittory  of  Early  Ex- 
plorations in  America,  with  special  reference  to  the  labors 
of  the  early  Roman  Catholic  missionaries. 

MacCon'nellsburg,  post-b.,  cap.  of  Fulton  co.,  Pa.  It 
has  4  good  schools,  4  churches,  1  of  the  finest  court-houses 
in  the  State,  a  machine-shop  and  foundry,  saw  and  planing 
mill,  2  tanneries,  3  hotels,  and  2  newspapers  ;  its  mineral 
resources  are  fast  being  developed.  Pop.  552. 

P.  ELLISON  DOWNES. 

MacCon'nellsville,  post-v.  of  Vienna  tp.,  Oneida 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  near  Oneida  Lake.  Pop.  118. 

MacConiiellsville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  0., 
26  miles  S.  of  Zanesville.  It  has  5  churches,  1  bank,  a 
building  and  loan  association,  the  largest  tobacco- factory 
in  the  State,  ,1  foundry,  1  woollen-factory,  3  hotels,  2  news- 
papers, and  the  usual  stores.  Pop.  1646. 

J.  R.  FOULKE,  ED.  "HERALD." 

MacCook',  new  county  in  S.  E.  Dakota,  intersected 
from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Vermilion  River,  consists  of  undulat- 
ing prairie  and  has  a  fertile  soil.  Area,  432  square  miles. 

McCook  (Gen.  ALEXANDER  MrDowKi.i,),  b.  in  Colum- 
bianaco.,  0.,  Apr.  '2'2.  1S31  ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and 
entered  the  army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry 
in  1852  ;  after  a  brief  term  of  service  in  garrison,  ho  was 
actively  engaged  against  hostile  Indians  until  1857,  when 
after  a  year's  leave  of  absence  he  was  assigned  as  instructor 
of  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point.  On  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  1st  Ohio  Vols.. 
which  regiment  lie  commanded  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  Reorganizing  his  icL'imcnt  on  the  expiration  of  its 
term  of  service,  he  was  reoomminioned  colonel  in  August : 
Appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  Sept..  I'-iil. 
and  assigned  t',  the  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland:  commanded  a  division  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh  and  siege  of  Corinth,  and  1st  army  eovp- 
at  the  battle  of  Perry ville;  20th  army  corps  at  Stone 
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River  and  Chickamauga,  and  the  troops  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital  at  the  time  of  Early's  attack  on  Washington, 
July,  1804.  Received  the  various  brevets  from  major  to 
maj'or-gcncral  U.  S.  A.  Resigned  his  commission  as  major- 
general  Oct.,  1865,  and  in  Mar.,  1807.  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry,  (icn.  MeCuok  is  son  of  Maj. 
Daniel  McCook,  I).  1790;  killed  in  battle  by  Morgan's  gue- 
rillas near  Buffinton  Island,  0.,  July  19.  1803.  Seven  of  his 
brothers  took  part  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  three  of  whom, 
like  their  father,  were  killed.  Four  of  the  eight  brothers 
attained  the  rank  of  general.  (See  McCooK,  DAN",  EDWIN 
Sr  \XTOX,  and  RIIBKHT  LATIMER.) 

McCook  (Gen.  DAN),  b.  in  Carrollton.  0.,  July  22, 1834  ; 
graduated  at  Florence  College,  Ala.,  1857;  served  in  the 
war  for  the  Union  as  colonel  52d  Ohio  Vols.  and  as  briga- 
dier-general ;  was  at  the  battles  of  Perryville,  Chickamaii- 
ga.  Mission  Ridge,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and  was 
killed  at  Kent-saw  Mountain  July  17,  1804. 

McCook  (Hen.  EDWARD  M.),  b.  in  Stcubcnvillc,  0.,  in 
June,  18:U;  educated  in  a  log  school-house:  accompanied 
Gov.  Medary  to  Minnesota  as  private  secretary  1856;  went 
to  Pike's  Peak  1859:  was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  legis- 
lature 1 800  ;  served  in  the  war  for  the  Union,  attaining  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  Apr.  27, 1804,  and  brevet  major- 
general  in  1805;  became  celebrated  for  his  cavalry  raids 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  under  (Jen.  AVilson  in  Georgia 
and  Alabama;  was  minister  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  1866- 
69;  governor  of  Colorado  Territory  1809-71,  and  reap- 
pointed  1875. 

McCook  (C,en.  EDWIN  STANTON),  fifth  son  of  Maj. 
Daniel,  and  brother  of  Gen.  A.  McD.  McCook,  b.  in  New 
Lisbon,  0.,  about  1840 :  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  for 
the  Union,  attaining  the  rank  of  brevet  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers ;  became  secretary  and  acting  governor  of 
Dakota  Territory;  was  assassinated  at  Yankton,  Dak., 
Sept.  11,  1873. 

McCook  (Gen.  ROBERT  LATIMER),  son  of  Maj.  Daniel, 
b.  in  Columbiana  co.,  0.,  Dec.  28,  1827;  studied  law  at 
Columbus,  0.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849 ; 
practised  some  years  at  Cincinnati  with  great  success ; 
raised  a  regiment  of  Germans  for  the  war  in  1801  (9th  Ohio 
Vols. ) ;  commanded  a  brigade  in  West  Virginia  under  (Jen. 
Rosecrans:  distinguished  himself  at  Rich  Mountain,  Car- 
nifex  Ferry,  and  Mill  Spring,  where  he  was  wounded ;  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Mar.  21,  1802, 
and  was  in  command  of  a  division  in  Thomas's  corps  of 
Gen.  Buell's  army,  when  he  was  shot  down  in  cold  blood 
by  guerillas  while  lying  sick  in  an  ambulance  near  Salem, 
Ala.,  dying  the  next  day,  Aug.  0, 1802.  His  regiment  took 
a  bloody  revenge  upon  the  guerillas. 

McCook  (RODERICK  S.),  b.  in  Ohio  Mar.  10,  1839; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1859  ;  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1861,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1805,  a  com- 
mander in  1873;  in  various  engagements  on  the  James 
River  and  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  and  in  both 
the  Fort  Fisher  fights  ;  commanded  a  battery  of  naval 
howitzers  at  the  battle  of  New  Berne,  Mar.  14, 1862,  where 
he  displayed  coolness,  sound  judgment,  and  gallantry. 
Highly  commended  in  the  official  despatches. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

MacCool',  tp.  of  Perry  eo.,  Ark.     Pop.  131. 

MacCord',  tp.  of  Bond  co.,  111.     Pop.  1433. 

Maccord'  (DAVID  J.),  b.  in  St.  Matthew's  parish,  S.  C., 
in  Jan.,  1797;  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  1816; 
admitted  to  the  bar  1818,  and  became  in  1822  law-partner 
of  W.  C.  Preston.  In  1825  he  was  mayor  of  Columbia, 
S.  C.  In  1836  he  became  president  of  the  State  bank.  He 
reported  decisions  of  the  courts  of  equity  and  of  appeals 
(2  vols.,  1827-29)  ;  edited  the  .SWA  Carolina  Statutes  (10 
vols.,  1839),  and  published  also  reports  in  4  vols.  (1822-30) 
and  2  vols.  (1842).  He  wrote  much  on  political  and  eco- 
nomic questions,  was  for  a  time  editor  of  a  law  journal,  and 
after  1840  became  a  planter  at  Fort  Motte,  S.  C  D  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  May  12,  1855. 

Maccord  (LOUISA.  S.  Cheves),  daughter  of  Langdon 
Cheves,  b  at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Dec.  3,  1810,  and  was  mar- 
ried in  1840  to  Dav!d  J.  Maccord;  translated  Bastiafs 
Sophiyu  of  the  Protective  Policy  (1848);  published  a  vol- 
T6  °f  P??ms'  *fy  I)reams  <1848).  Cain,  draeehu,,  a  trag- 
edy  (1831)  and  other  works,  and  ably  discussed  many 
political  and  social  questions  in  the  Southern  and  De  Ho,r'; 
Semea,  and  the  Southern  Literary  Mememjer.  She  re- 
sided at  Columbia  during  the  civil  war,  and  rendered  dis- 
tinguished assistance  in  the  hospitals  and  other  relief  in- 
stitutions of  the  Confederate  government. 

MacCord's,  tp.  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop  873 

McCor'mick  (CVRUS  HALL),  b.  at  Walnut  Grove, 
Roekbridge  co.,  Va.,  Feb.  15,  1809;  removed  in  1845  to 
Cincinnati,  0.,  and  in  1847  to  Chicago.  His  father  in  1816 


invented  a  reaping-machine.  The  son  invented  another 
in  ISIJl,  patented ~it  in  1834,  and  has  since  greatly  im- 
proved it.  This  invention  has  won  many  gold  medals  and 
distinctions  for  Mr.  McCormick.  In  1859  he  established 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  North-west  at  Chicago 
(Presbyterian),  and  since  that  time  has  endowed  a  chair 
in  Washington  and  Lee  College,  Lexington,  Va. 

McCormick  (RICHARD  C.,  JR.),  b.  in  New  York  City 
1832:  received  a  classical  education;  went  into  business 
in  Wall  street  in  1850;  travelled  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  published  a  Visit  to  the  Camp  before  Scbasto- 
pol  (1855),  St.  I'anl  to  St.  Sophia,  etc.;  trustee  of  New 
York  public  schools  1857-61;  became  in  18."i!)  editor  of 
the.Yotnif/  J/^ji'*  Mtiffzine;  was  a  war-correspondent  of 
several  New  York  journals ;  became  chief  clerk  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  1862:  secretary  of  Arizona  l.sii.'i; 
governor  of  that  Territory  I860;  was  delegate  in  Congress 
from  Arizona  1809-75. 

McCosh  (.JAMES),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1811  ;  was  educated  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh;  wrote  while  a  student  in  the  latter  an 
essay  on  the  Stoic  philosophy,  which  obtained  for  him,  on 
motion  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.  A. ;  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
at  Arbroath  1835;  removed  to  Brcchin  1839;  took  an 
active  part  in  the  questions  which  brought  about  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  Scottish  Church  and  in  the  organization  of 
the  "  Free  Church  "  1843;  wrote  a  work  on  The  Methods 
of  the  J)ivine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral  (1850), 
which  was  a  skilful  theological  application  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  philosophy,  and  laid  the  basis  of  a  wide 
reputation  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  1851,  where  he  was  distinguished  as  a 
lecturer  upon  philosophy:  wrote,  in  connection  with  Prof. 
G.  Dickie,  Typical  lornta  anil  Xp''<-i«l  Emlx  in  Creation 
(1856),  and  published  /Nttriftoiu  of  the  Mind  in>t>i<-tir>  !>/ 
itmcitinutcil,  lieiiiy  a  Defence  of  Fundamental  Truth  (1860), 
two  works  which  were  applications  of  his  qietaphyiiosl 
system  to  new  orders  of  reasoning,  and  which  received  their 
argumentative  complement  in  An  /.'.'•<i//////<if/"i<  t,f  .!////'# 
Philosophy  (1866).  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  INiis.  which  post  he  has 
since  filled  with  great  ability  and  success;  wrote  as  text- 
books The  Laws  of  Discursive  Tlioi/i/ht  and  a  treatise  on 
L'njic  (1869);  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  Chiiatianity 
and  Positivism  (1871)  before  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary in  New  York,  in  which  he  relegated  to  the  scientists 
the  questions  of  evolution  and  the  origin  of  life;  pub- 
lished The  Scottish  Philosophy,  Btograpkicalt  £j']»»<it<>ri/, 
and  Critical,  from  ffutcheson  to  Hamilton  (1874),  a  "labor 
of  love  "  in  the  popularization  of  the  school  of  thought  ho 
has  done  so  much  to  enlarge,  and  a  brilliant  reply  to  Prof. 
Tyndall's  celebrated  address  at  Belfast  (1875).  He  has 
written  largely  for  the  Princeton  Jieview  and  other  mag- 
azines in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S. 

McCos'kry  (SAMUEL  ALLEN),  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Car- 
lisle, Pa.,  Nov.  9,  1804;  studied  one  year  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College;  be- 
came a  successful  lawyer,  but  took  orders  in  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  ;  held  rectorships  in  Reading,  Pa., 
and  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1836  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Michigan. 

MncCrack'cn,  county  in  W.  Kentucky,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Tennessee  and  N.  by  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates 
it  from  Illinois.  Area,  232  square  miles.  It  is  intersected 
by  the  Paducah  and  Memphis  and  the  Elizabethtown  and 
Paducah  R.  Rs.,  is  drained  by  Clark  River  and  many 
creeks,  has  a  level  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  chief 
agricultural  products  are  tobacco  and  corn.  Cap.  Pa- 
ducah. Pop.  13,938. 

McCracken  (J.  L.  H.),  b.  in  New  York  about  1813, 
son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  engaged  in  trade  with  Wustcrn 
Africa;  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  society  through  his 
fine  literary  culture  and  conversational  powers;  wrote  for 
the  Knickerbocker,  the  American  Monthly,  and  other  mag- 
azines, and  published  in  the  Democratic  Uetieta  (1849)  a 
comedy  of  New  York  life,  entitled  Earning  a  Liriny.  One 
of  his  sketches,  entitled  The  Art  of  Making  Poetry,  b,/  an 
Emeritus  Professor,  displays  very  high  powers  as  a  humor- 
ist and  literary  essayist.  (See  an  extract  in  Duyckiiu-k's 
Ci/clopirdia  American  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  592.)  Mr. 
McCracken  d.  of  a  fever  at  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  Mar. 
25,  1853. 

McCrea  (JANE),  b.  at  Leamington,  N.  J.,  in  1754:  re- 
sided at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  on  the 
Hudson  near  Fort  Edward  :  was  betrothed  to  Lieut.  David 
Jones,  a  loyalist  in  the  British  army  in  Canada;  was  vis- 
iting at  Fort  Edward  in  the  summer  of  1777  when  she  was 
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carried  off  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  murdered  (July  '-'7). 
her  scalp  being  carried  to  liurgoyne's  head-quarters.  The 
usual  narrative  of  her  death  is  that  these  Indians  were 
hired  bv  Lieut.  Jones  to  bring  Miss  McCrea  to  the  British 
f.tniji.  and  that  she  was  tomahawked  in  consequence  of  a  j 
quarrel  between  her  captors;  but  the  Indians  alleged  that  ; 
she  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  some  Americans  in  pursuit. 
The  truth  was  never  known,  but  the  murder,  related  in 
mauv  wavs,  and  embellished  with  romantic  additions. 
caused  an  immense  sensation  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 
Kmland,  where  it  was  narrated  by  Burke  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an  illustration  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  war- 
faro.  Lieut.  Jones  passed  a  long  life  in  Canada,  and 
always  denied  having  employed  the  Indians.  Miss  Mc- 
.\as  buried  on  a  hill  near  Fort  Edward,  afterwards  in 
the  old  burying-ground,  and  in  1874  her  remains  were  re- 
moved by  a  niece  to  the  new  Union  cemetery  between  Fort 
Edward  and  Sandy  Hill,  where  a  monument  was  placed 
over  them. 

McCree'ry  (CHARLES),  DOCTOR,  b.  in  Clark  co.,  Ky., 
June  13,  1785.     Though  he  probably  never  heard  a  med- 
ical lecture,  as  there  were  neither  schools  nor  professors  in 
his  day  W.  of  the  mountains,  he  became  a  successful  phy-  j 
sician,  secured  a  widespread  reputation,  ami    performed  : 
(May  4,  1811)  a  surgical  feat  which,  when  repeated  years  | 
afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Mott  of  New  York  City, 
was  called  by  him  his  Waterloo  operation  :  this  was  re- 
moving the  collar-bone.     He  was  one  of  the  most  benevo- 
lent of  men.  warm-hearted,  genial  in  disposition,  chari- 
table  to  all  about  him,  and  beloved  everywhere.     D.  Aug. 
2f>,  1826. — A  grandson  of  his,  Cant.  DAXIEL,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College  and  a  lawyer,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

McCrie  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dunsc,  Scotland,  in 
Nov.,  1772 ;  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Edinburgh  1  7'Xi : 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  agitations  within  the  Scottish 
Church;  author  of  an  esteemed  Life  of  John  Knox  (1811), 
and  of  The  Life  of  Andn-n-  Ueltn'lle  (1819),  important  for 
the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  He  also 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the 
Reformation  in  Italy  ( 1827),  and  a  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  .</iain  (1829);  wrote  lives  of  several  Reformers  in  the 
Christian  Mngnziue  (1802-06);  vigorously  criticised  Sir 
Walter  Scott  for  his  treatment  of  the  Covenanters  in  Old 
Mortality  ;  published  several  controversial  and  political 
tracts  and  discourses,  and  left  unfinished  a  Life  of  Calvin. 
D.  at  Edinburgh  Aug.  5,  1835.  A  posthumous  volume  of 
>'•  *•, nous  appeared  in  1836,  his  Miscellaneous  Writings  in 
1841,  and  his  Works  in  4  vols.  in  1855-57. — His  Life  was 

?ublished  in  1840  by  his  son,  THOMAS  McCRiE,  JR.,  D.  D., 
iL.D.,  professor  of  systematic  theology  in  the  English 
Presbyterian  college  at  London,  b.  at  Edinburgh  in  1798, 
who  also  wrote  Sketches  of  Scottish  Church  History  (1841), 
a  Life  of  Sir  A.  Agneio,  and  edited  The  Provincial  Let- 
ters of  Blaise  Pascal,  a  new  Translation,  with  Historical 
Introduction  and  Notes  (1846). 

MacCul'loch,  an  unorganized  county  of  W-.  Texas, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Colorado  River,  has  Brady's  Creek  in 
the  southern  and  the  San  Saba  River  in  the  central  part. 
Area,  915  square  miles.  The  lands  on  the  Colorado  are  fer- 
tile and  suitable  for  farming.  The  present  industry  is  con- 
lincd  to  stock-raising,  chiefly  on  Brady's  Creek.  Pop.  173. 

McCulloch  (Bus),  b.  in  Rutherford  co.,  Tcnn.,  1814; 
received  but  brief  schooling,  his  early  years  being  mostly 
|i:i--cd  in  hunting,  in  which  he  became  very  skilful;  and 
being  of  an  adventurous  nature  proceeded  to  Texas  to  join 
the  expedition  of  Davy  Crockett,  but  arrived  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  at  the  Alamo ;  served  as  a  private  in  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto.  and  subsequently  in  the  Mexican  war 
commanded  a  company  of  Texan  rangers,  and  was  greatly 
distinguished  at  Monterey,  Buena  Vista,  and  final  capture 
of  the  city  of  Mexico ;  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  in  1853, 
and  commissioner  to  Utah  1857.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
ci\  il  war  he  ardently  espoused  the  Southern  cause,  and,  re- 
pairing to  Texas,  received  the  surrender  of  Twiggs  at  San 
Antonio.  Appointed  brigadier-general  soon  after,  he  com- 
manded in  Missouri  at  Dug  Springs  and  at  Wilson's  Creek  ; 
and  in  the  batttle  of  Pea  Ridge,  while  in  command  of  a 
division,  was  killed  Sept.  7,  l^<:'-. 

McCulloch  (Hrr.n),  b.  at  Kennebunk,  Me.,  in  1811; 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College  ;  removed  to  Indiana  in  1835; 
was  president  of  the  State  bank  of  Indiana  from  May,  1855, 
till  May.  INfi.'t,  when,  at  the  instance  of  the  then  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  he  was  called  to  admin- 
ister the  duties  of  the  newly -created  bureau  in  the  treasury 
department  as  comptroller  of  the  currency  ;  and  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Fessenden  was  appointed  lii-  -accessor  as 
secretary  of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  which  portfolio  he  held 
until  Mar..  1809,  when  he  returned  to  Indiana.  Since  1870 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  London. 


McCulloch  (JOHN  RAMSAY),  b.  at  Whithorn,  Scotland, 
Mar.  1.  I~s'.i;  became  editor  of  the  Scotsman,  an  organ  of  lib- 
eral political  opinions  at  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  L't/ntlitti-iflt  Iticiitr;  wrote  the  article  on  political 
economy  in  the  supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Ilritan- 
nica  (1824),  in  which  he  anticipated  the  opinions  of  the 
"Manchester  school"  of  advocates  of  free  trade;  rcjtub- 
lished  this  article  in  1S2.~>,  with  additions  ami  modifica- 
tions, under  the  title  Principles  of  Political  !'.'>•,, nnmi/  ; 
issued  in  the  same  year  A  Discourse  on  the  Itise,  Progress, 
I'ccultar  Objects,  and  Importance  of  Political  Economy  f 
was  professor  of  that  science  in  the  1'niversity  of  London 
1828-32;  edited  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  (1828); 

published  .4  Dictionary,  Prnctii-al,  Tlirorrtiml,  anil  His- 
torical, of  Commerce  and  Commercial  .\'<iri,/ation  (1834); 
A  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire  (1836)  :  A  l»ic- 
/.  ffeograpkiaaL  Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the 
\\iriitna  founti-ic*.  /Y-cvw,  mid  Principal  Natural  Objects 
in  the  lForW(1842;  revised  ed.  1806-67) ;  The  Literature 
of  /folitical  Economy  (1845) ;  and  numerous  other  valuable 
treatises  on  economical  topics.  His  great  Dictionaries 
were  long  standard  authorities  upon  their  respective  sub- 
jects. Prof.  McCulloch  received  in  1S43  the  high  honor 
of  an  election  as  one  of  the  eight  foreign  associates  of  the 
French  Institute  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  He  was 
appointed  in  1838  comptroller  of  the  royal  stationery 
office,  and  received  a  pension  of  £200  for  eminent  ser- 
vices to  literature.  D.  at  Westminster  Nov.  11,  18G4. 

McCuI'ly  (JONATHAN),  b.  at  Nassau,  Nova  Scotia,  July 
25, 1809 ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835 ;  removed  to  Halifax 
in  1849,  and  became  solicitor-general  in  I860;  was  a  dele- 
gate at  the  Quebec  conferences  of  1861  and  1862  on  the 
union  of  the  provinces  and  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  be- 
ing chief  commissioner  of  railways  for  Nova  Scotia;  was  for 
years  connected  with  the  Halifax  press,  and  an  influential 
advocate  of  colonial  union.  He  was  long  a  member  of  the 
legislative  bodies  both  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada;  was  at  one  time  leader  of  the  Liberal  op- 
position in  the  upper  house,  and  became  in  1870  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Nova  Scotia. 

McCur'dy  (CHARLES  JOHSSOX),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lyme, 
Conn.,  Dee.  7,  1797;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1817;  became  a 
prominent  lawyer;  was  often  in  the  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture, in  which  he  was  Speaker  three  years ;  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor 1845-46;  U.  S.  minister  to  Vienna  1851-52;  was 
1856-67  upon  the  bench,  first  in  the  superior  and  then  in 
the  supreme  court  of  Connecticut. 

MacDan'iel,  tp.  of  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  843. 

MacDon'ald,  county  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Missouri. 
Area,  475  square  miles.  It  is  drained  by  Elk  River,  In- 
dian, Buffalo,  North  Sugar,  and  other  creeks,  which  afford 
excellent  water-power;  has  an  undulating  surface,  fertile 
soil,  and  abundant  timber.  Chief  productions,  grain,  to- 
bacco, and  butter.  Cap.  Pineville.  Pop.  5226. 

MacDonald,  tp.  of  Barry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  509. 

MacDonald,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2035. 

MacDonald,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  0.     Pop.  900. 

McDonald  (CHARLES  J.),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  July 
9,  1793 ;  was  reared  in  Hancock  co.,  (!a. ;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College,  S.  C.,  in  1816;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
1817,  and  settled  in  Milledgeville ;  was  elected  eolicitor- 
general  1822;  judge  of  the  circuit  court  1825.  Having 
settled  in  Macon,  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from 
Bibb  co.  1834,  and  a  member  of  the  State  senate  1837  ;  was 
elected  governor  of  the  State  1839,  and  re-elected  Isll. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Nashville  convention  in 
1850.  In  1857  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  State,  which  position  he  held  with  ability  and 
distinction  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Marietta, 
Ga.,  where  he  then  resided,  Dec.  16,  1860.  Judge  McDon- 
ald was  reared  in  the  State's  rights  school  of  politics,  and 
was  a  most  distinguished  statesman.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Macdonald  (ETIEXXE  JACQUES  JOSEPH  ALEXAXDRE),  b. 
at  Sancerre,  in  the  department  of  Cher,  France,  Nov.  17, 
1765,  descended  from  a  Scottish  family  which  came  to 
France  with  the  Stuarts  ;  entered  the  army  in  1784  ;  fought 
as  a  colonel  at  Jemappes  in  1792,  and  became  general  of 
division  in  179:").  Having  received  the  command  in  Cen- 
tral Italy  in  1798.  he  fought  with  distinction  against  the 
Neapolitans,  but  was  beaten  by  Suwarow  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trebbia,  June  17,  I7!m;  was  wounded;  returned  to 
Paris,  and  took  the  side  of  Napoleon  in  the  revolution  of 
18th  Brumaire,  but  afterwards  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
emperor  on  account  of  his  staunch  defence  of  Gen.  Mo- 
reau.  In  ISO'.I.  however.  Napoleon  again  gave  him  a  com- 
mand, and  he  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  battle 
of  Wagram  that  he  uas  created  duke  of  Tarentum  ;uid 
made  a  marshal  of  France.  In  the  campaigns  of  1812-14 
he  rendered  distinguished  services,  but  was  defeated  by 
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Bliicher  at  Katzbach  Aug.  28,1813;  and  adhered  firmly 
and  honestly  to  Napoleon  till  his  abdication.  Ha\m| 
taken  service  with  the  Bourbons,  he  refused  to  accept  any 
office  during  the  Hundred  Days,  and  lived,  much  honored, 
though  in  retirement,  during  the  second  restoration.  i>. 
Sept.  24,  1840,  at  Courcelles,  near  Guise. 

Macdonald  (FLORA),  b.  in  the  island  of  South  Uist 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  in  1720;  became  celebrated  in  1,40 
as  the  heroine  of  some  of  the< remarkable  adventures  o 


whom 


Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  "  young  Pretender," 
«he  assisted  in  escaping  pursuit  from  South  V  to  i-kye. 
She  was  imprisoned  on  board  vessels  of  war  and  at  Lon- 
don for  several  months;  released  in  1747;  married  Allan 
Macdonald  in  1750,  and  settled  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  in 
1775  During  the  Revolutionary  war  her  husband  serv 
as  a  loyalist  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  Flora  returned 
to  the  island  of  Skye,  where  she  d.  Mar.  4,  17UO. 

MacDonald  (GEORGE),  b.  in  Huntley,  Scotland,  in 
1825  ;  was  educated  at  the  Tnivcrsity  of  Aberdeen  ;  studied 
for  the  ministry  at  the  Independent  college,  Highbury, 
London ;  preached  in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex 
for  some  time,  but  ultimately  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literature,  settling  in  London.  He  published  volumes  ot 
oems  in  18.r>;>,  1857,  1864,  and  1808.  He  has  published 
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several  novels:  Unvid  Elyinlrnd  (1802),  Alr<-  ¥<„•!,<*  «{ 
Hmrrdcn  (1805),  Annul*  'if  n  Q"!ct  Ntighborhood  (isiliii. 
(,'uil'd  Court  (1807),  Robert  Falmuer  (1808),  Wilfnd  Cum 
bermcitr  (1871).  and  Malcolm  (1874);  has  written  several 
successful  juvenile  books,  and  two  theological  works.  Ho 
ha.-  been  principal  of  a  ladies'  seminary  in  London,  and 
lectured  in  the  U.  S.  (1872-73). 

Macdonald  (Sir  JOHN  ALEXANDER),  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L., 
b.  in  1815  in  Sutherlandshire.  Scotland;  removed  in  1820 
to  Kingston.  Canada,  with  his  father:  was  called  I"  the 
bar  18:i5;  was  elected  to  the  provincial  Parliament  If 
and  successively  held  the  posts  of  receiver-general  and 
member  of  the  executive  council.  He  was  1SI7-.>U  com- 
missioner of  crown  lands  and  member  of  the  cabinet.  He 
was  1854-02  attorney-general  of  Canada,  part  of  the  time 

premier;    minister  of   militia   1802-04:    attorney-ge a  I 

lsiil-i>S,  holding  also  from  1805  the  ministry  of  militia. 
In  1808  he  received  the  title  of  minister  of  justice,  and 
became  premier  1809,  which  position  he  held  until  Nov.  ;>, 
1873.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  conservative  party  in  Can 
ada,  and  was  in  1866  chairman  of  the  commissioners  who 
in  London  arranged  the  terms  of  confederation. 

Macdonald  (JOHN  SANDFIELD),  Q.  C.,  b.  at  St.  Raphael. 
Glengarry  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  Dec.  12,  1812;  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1840  ;  was  in  the  provincial  Parliament  1841- 
67,  and  its  Speaker  1852-54;  solicitor-general  18411-jl  : 
attorney-general  of  Canada  in  1858;  and  in  1867  became 
attorney-general  of  Ontario.  D.  June  1,  1872. 

McDon'nell  (Sir  RICHARD  GRAVES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dub- 
lin. Ireland. in  lsi.">:  educated  at  Trinity  College,  of  which 
his  father,  Rev.  Richard  McDonnell,  D.  D.,  was  provost : 
called  to  the  bar  in  Ireland  18:!8.  in  England  1810  ;  became 
chief-justice  of  the  British  colony  at  Gambia,  Africa,  1843  ; 
governor  1847;  conducted  several  exploring  expedition* 
into  the  interior  of  Africa;  was  governor  of  St.  Vincent 
1852,  of  South  Australia  1855,  where  he  zealously  pro- 
moted the  exploration  of  the  interior  and  the  navigation 
of  Murray  River;  became  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova 
Scotia  Apr.,  1864,  and  was  governor  of  Hong-Kong  from 
Oct.,  1865,  till  1872. 

MacDon'ough,  county  of  W.  Illinois.  Area,  570  square 
miles.  It  is  intersected  by  Crooked  Creek,  and  3  railroads 
meet  at  Bushncll  in  the  N.  E.;  has  an  undulating  surface, 
and  produces  large  quantities  of  grain,  wool,  and  butter. 
There  are  several  mills  and  manufactories.  Cap.  Macoinb. 
Pop.  26,501). 

MacDonongh,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  Ga..  is  12 
miles  E.  of  Lovejoy's,  a  station  on  the  Macon  and  Western 
R.  R.  Pop.  320. 

MacDonough,  post-v.  ami  tp.  of  Chonango  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Genegantslet  Creek,  has  important  manufactures. 
Pop.  of  v.  256 ;  of  tp.  1280. 

McDonough  (Commodore  THOMAS),  b.  in  Newcastle 
co.,  Del.,  Dec.  23, 1783  ;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midship- 
man in  1800,  served  in  the  expedition  to  Tripoli,  under 
Decatur,  1803-04;  became  lieutenant  ISO",  commander 
July  24,  1813;  gained  the  celebrated  victory  in  Lake 
Cliamplain  Sept.  11, 1811.  over  the  superior  British  squad- 
ron under  Commodore  Downic.  for  which  he  was  promoted 
to  captain  ;  received  a  gold  medal  from  Congress,  and  from 
the  State  of  Vermont  an  estate  on  Cumberland  Head,  in 
view  of  the  scene  of  the  engagement.  While  returning 
from  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  he  d. 
at  sea,  Nov.  16,  1825. 


McDou'gal  (DAVin  D.),  b.  in  Ohio  Sept.  27, 1809  ;  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Apr.  1.  182 
passed  midshipman  in  1834,  a  lieutenant  in  1841,  a  com- 
mander in  1857,  a  captain  in  18(H.  a  commodore  in  18 
retired  in  1871.     On  July  16.  181)3.  at  Simonaski,  Japan. 
McUougal,  in  command  of  the  Wyoming,  engaged  six  hind- 
batteries  and  three  Japanese  war-vessels,  sinking  one  of 
the  vessels,  exploding  the  boilers  of  a  second,  and  seriously 
crippling  the  third.  Fox  HALL  A.  PARKER. 

McDou'gall  (Gen.  ALEXANDER),  b.  in  Scotland  in 
1731;  came  to  America  with  his  father  about  I7.">T>,  and 
settled  near  New  York,  in  which  city  he  engaged  in  several 
mechanical  avocations:  was  in  17fl'J  a  printer,  and  im- 
prisoned by  the  colonial  government  (1770)  for  a  libellous 
addnus.  lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  popular  movements 
preliminary  to  the  Revolution  ;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
irst  New  York  regiment ;  brigadier-general  Aug.,  1776,  and 
major-general  Oct.  20.  1777;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Long  Island,  White  Plains,  nnd  Crrmantown.  and  in  the 
New  Jersey  campaign;  commanded  the  posts  on  the  Hud- 
son 1778-80;  was  minister  of  marine  for  a  short  time  early 
in  1781  ;  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  New  York 
in  that  year,  and  again  in  1784;  elected  to  New  York  sen- 
ate 1783.  D.  in  New  York  June  8,  1780. 

McDougall  (JAMES  A.),  b.  in  Bethlehem,  N.  Y.,  NOT. 
19,  1817;  became  in  18:17  n  lawyer  of  Pike  co..Ill.;  attor- 
ney-general of  Illinois  1842  II;  was  a  civil  engineer;  went 
on  an  exploring  expedition  to  California  rid  the  l!io  Grande 
and  the  Gila  184!) :  attorney-general  of  California  1850; 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  Is.V!  :<'.> ;  I'.  S.  Senator 
1861-67.  D.  at  Albany.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  :!,  1807. 

MacDow'ell,  county  of  W.  North  Carolina.  Area.  5.")0 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Black  .Moun- 
tains, a  group  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  some  of  the  pe.'Us  of 
which  here  attain  the  highi-t  elevation  K.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Bald  Mountains  occupy  the  S.  E.  por- 
tion of  the  county,  through  which  flows  the  Catawba  River, 
rising  in  the  Black  Mountains.  The  sc.il  in  the  valleys  is 
quite  fertile,  and  produces  chiefly  Indian  corn.  Cap.  .Ma- 
rion. Pop.  7.")()2. 

MacDowell,  county  of  S.  W.  West  Virginia.  Area, 
about  HUH  square  miles.  Rounded  N.  by  Alum  Mountain, 
[',.  and  S.  by  Tug  Ridge.  «  In  U'-c  linn  the  numerous  Orel  Us 
which  form' the  Tug  Fork  of  Simdy  River.  Chief  produo 
tions,  Indian  corn  and  butter.  Cap.  1'erryville.  Pop.  1952. 

McDowell  (ErnRAiM),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Rockbridge  co., 
Va.,  Nov.  11,  1771  :  attended  medical  lectures  in  Edin- 
burgh 179.V'.)!:  settled  as  a  physii-ian  at  Danville.  Ky.. 
17'.).") ;  became  the  leading  surgical  operator  of  the  Western 
Stairs,  and  performed  the  first  operation  in  ovariotomy 
ever  known,  at  Danville.  Ky.,  Dee..  180(1.  This  with  ..(her 
was  published  in  ISU!  in  the  L'<-ln-iir  I.''/,' -rlm-ii  mi'l 
Aiuil:/ric  Review  by  the  operator  himself.  In  general  sur- 
gery'Dr.  McDowell  was  distinguished:  lie  rut  thirty-two 
times  for  stone  in  the  bladder  without  losing  a  ease.  D. 
at  Danville  June  25,  1830.  I'M  i,  F.  EVE. 

McDowell  (Gen.  IRWIX).  b.  at  Columbus,  0.,  Oct.  15, 
1818;  educated  at  the  College  dc  Troyi-s,  France,  and  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  from  which  hitter  he  was 
graduated  July  1,  1838.  Appointed  second  lieutenant  of 
artillery  in  the  army;  adjutant  at  We-t  Point  1SH -!.">: 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Wool  1845,  us  adjutant-general  of 
his  division,  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  subsequently  of 
the  army  of  occupation.  At  the  battle  of  I'.uena  Vista  he 
gained  the  brevet  of  cr.ptain,  and  in  May.  1847,  was  ap- 
pointed brevet  captain  and  at  i  taut  adjutant  general. 
Sen  e'l  as  adjutant-general  of  various  departments  until 
18111,  having  been  promoted  to  liretet  major  in  IS.'iO.  Or- 
dered  1"  Washington  in  Feb.,  1801,  he  served  until  May 
as  inspector  of  troops,  in  organizing  and  mustering  vol- 
unteers. Appointed  brigadier-general  May  14,  he  was 
three  days  later  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  North-east  Virginia  and  the  defences  of 
Washington  on  the  Virginia  .-He  of  the  Potomac,  and 
on  May  27  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  he  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Gen.  McClcllan  to  command.  McDowell  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  on  the  reorganization  of  that  tinny  (Mar..  18o2)  of 
the  1st  corps  of  that  army,  and  made  major-general  of 
volunteers;  of  the  department  of  the  Rappahannoek  Apr., 
18112  :  of  the  3d  army  corps  (Army  of  Virginia)  Aug.,  lxf>2, 
and  during  Gen.  Pope's  campaign  in  Northern  Virginia 
was  engaged  at  Cedar  Mountain,  Itappahannock  Station, 
and  second  Bull  Run.  In  July,  1804,  placed  in  command 
of  the  department  of  the  Pacific  :  of  department  of  Califor- 
nia June,  1866,  department  of  the  East  1868;  promoted  to 
be  major-general  IT.  S.  A.  in  Nov.,  1872,  and  in  December 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  division  of  the  South. 
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MacDuffie,  new  county  of  E.  Georgia,  bounded  N.  by 
Little  River,  and  travened  by  tin-  Georgia  It.  It.  The 
surface  is  undulating  and  fertile,  with  abundant  timber. 
Area,  nbmit  3:'>n  square  miles.  Cap.  Thomson. 

McDuftie  (liKomiE).  b.  in  Warren  (then  Columbia)  co., 
(In.,  in  17SS  :  was  in  ymith  a  mercantile  clerk  ;  graduated  at 
Smith  Can. linn  College,  Columbia,  in  1813;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  IS!  I.  and  commenced  practice  at  Edge- 
field,  S.  ('.  In  ISIS  he  was  elected  to  the  South  Carolina 
legislature,  in  IS21  to  Congress,  and  continued  in  the 
House  of  licprocntiitm's  from  1821  to  1S:!5,  during 
which  time  betook  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  all 
public  ((notions.  In  debate,  he  was  distinguished  for 
readiness,  fluency,  eloquence,  and  power.  His  speeches 
were  always  extemporaneous:  the  most  famous  of  these 
were  his  denunciations  of  the  protective  policy,  of  which 
he  denied  the  constitutionality.  In  submitting  this  and 
like  questions  of  doubtful  power  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  V.  S.  to  the  decision  of  the  State  courts  instead  of  the 
Federal  consisted  the  so-called  doctrine  of  nullification. 
As  a  popular  orator  or  ".stump  speaker"  McDuffic  was 
highly  passionate  and  exceedingly  declamatory.  His  lan- 
guage was  terse  and  strong,  his  sentences  short,  his  ideas 
clear  and  distinct.  In  ISlii  he  became  governor  of  the 
State;  was  elected  in  1843  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
took  an  ncthc  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body  until 
IS  Hi.  when  be  resigned  in  consequence  of  failing  health. 
His  early  political  writings  (about  1818),  collected  in  a 
volume  called  The  Crisis,  were  opposed  to  the  views  he 
maintained  at  a  later  period.  To  (iov.  McDuffie  was  due 
the  credit  of  the  reorganization  of  the  College  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  for  many  years  a  major-general  in  the 
State  militia.  D.  Mar.  11,  1851.  A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

Mace  [Lat.  »mci»],  the  dried  arillus  or  inner  coat  in- 
vesting the  shell  of  the  nutmeg,  which  is  the  kernel  of  the 
nut  of  Myrintica  fraijrnns.  a  tree  of  the  Spice  Islands  (order 
Myristicaceos)  now  naturalized  in  other  hot  regions.  Mace 
of  inferior  quality  is  also  produced  by  Myristicn  futua  of 
the  same  regions.  Mace  is  used  as  a  spice,  and  as  an  aro- 
matic stimulant  in  medicine.  It  has  also  the  slight  nar- 
cotic power  of  the  nutmeg,  in  a  milder  degree.  It  yields 
a  volatile  oil  upon  distillation,  and  a  buttery  fixed  oil  when 
subjected  to  pressure.  The  oil  of  mace  of  commerce  is, 
however,  generally  the  fixed  oil  of  the  nutmeg,  which  is 
harder  than  the  true  oil  of  mace.  Mace,  in  the  fresh  state 
fleshy  and  of  a  beautiful  crimson,  appears  in  commerce  as 
a  mass  of  flat,  dry  branching  plates  of  an  orange-brown 
color,  and  a  taste  and  smell  resembling  those  of  nutmeg, 
but  rather  milder  and  pleasanter. 

Mace  (JEAX),  b.  at  Paris,  France,  Apr.  22,  1815  ;  edu- 
cated at  the  College  Stanislaus;  served  in  the  army  1842- 
45  ;  was  secretary  to  Theodore  Burette  1845-47  ;  editor  of 
La  Rfpnlillque  1849  ;  retired  to  Alsace  after  the  coup  d'etat; 
founded  in  I8fi4  Le  Maymia  <f  Education,  and  in  1866  a 
"  League  of  Instruction  "  after  the  Belgian  model.  His  His- 
tory of  a.  Mouthful  of  Bread  (1861),  The  Servants  of  the 
Stomach  (1S66),  and  fairy  Honk  have  been  translated  into 
English,  and  found  much  favor. 

Mac'edon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wayne  co..  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Erie  Canal  and  New  York  Central  R.  II.  The  township 
has  5  churches  and  some  manufactures. — MACKDON  CENTRE, 
a  post-v.,  has  an  academy  and  3  churches.  Pop.  of  Mace- 
don  v.  451 ;  of  tp.  2636. 

Macedo'nia,  an  ancient  but  at  one  time  very  famous 
kingdom  of  South-eastern  Europe,  originated  from  a  small 
and  obscure  beginning, -and  comprised,  when  it  first  be- 
came known  to  history,  the  districts  extending  between 
Epirus  and  Illyria  on  the  W.,  Peeonia  on  the  N.,  Thra- 
cia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Stry- 
mon,  on  the  E.,  and  Thessaly  on  the  S.  The  country 
was  fertile,  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  and  produced  ex- 
cellent wheat,  wine,  and  oil.  The  capital  was  Pella. 
The  inhabitants  were  an  Illyrian  race,  which  here  met 
and  mingled  with  Thracian  and  Greek  settlers.  Greece 
had  very  early  planted  many  flourishing  colonies  in  these 
regions,  as,  for  instance,  Potidjea,  a  colony  of  Corinth, 
Chalcidieeof  Eulxi-ii,  and  Amphipolis  of  Athens.  Greek  be- 
came the  prevailing  language,  and  Greek  civilization  the 
ruling  spirit,  but  the  dominant  race  was  not  Hellenic,  and 
the  Macedonians  were  never  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks 
as  countrymen.  AVhen  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  he  com- 
pelled Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  follow  him  as  his 
vassal,  but  after  the  battle  at  I'lata-a  the  country  once  more 
became  independent.  A  century  and  a  half  later.  Philip 
II.  (359-3.36)  conquered  Greece,  and  his  son,  Alexander 
the  Great  (336-32:1),  made  Macedonia  the  most  powerful 
empire  of  his  time.  But  on  the  death  of  Alexander  his 
empire  dissolved  into  four  kingdoms,  and  the  splendor  of 
Macedonia  declined  very  rapidly,  A  quarrel  between  Philip 


V.  and  Athens  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  inter- 
fering, and  Philip  was  utterly  defeated  at  Cyuoscephahe  in 
1UT  B.  ('..  as  was  I'crseus  at  Pydna  ill  KiSn.  c.  After  an 
unsuccessful  uprising  aicainst  the  snpremaey  of  the  Ro- 
mans, Macedonia  was  finally  made  a  Roman  province  in 
140,  and  include.!  as  such  parts  of  Illyria,  Pivonia.  and 
Thracia.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  name  gradually  went 
out  of  use.  and  in  the  present  administrative  division  of 
Turkey  it  has  no  place. 

Macedonia)  post-tp.  of  Pottawattamie  co.,  la.  Pop. 
321. 

Macei'o,  a  seaport  town  of  llm/il.  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Alagoas.  Mluatcd  on  the  Atlantic,  in  hit.  U°  •">',)'  S. 
Its  harbor  is  protected  N.  and  10.  by  a  small  peninsula  and 
by  reefs,  but  it  is.  open  to  the  S.,  and  unsafe  from  May  to 
September,  when  the  .southern  winds  prevail.  In  spite  of 
this  disadvantage,  the  commerce  of  the  port  increases 
rapidly,  and  some  manufactures  have  been  commenced. 
Pop.  about  8111)11. 

Mac'Elroy,  tp.  of  Tyler  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1316. 

McEntee  (JARVIS),  b.  in  Hondout,  X.  Y.,  July  14, 
1828 ;  studied  painting  with  F.  E.  Church ;  opened  a 
studio  in  Xew  York  in  l.sjS;  has  been  very  successful  in 
Northern  (especially  mountain)  landscapes,  and  more  re- 
cently in  figure-painting,  in  both  of  which  branches  he 
ranks  high  among  American  artists. 

Macera'ta>  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Macerata,  about  30  miles  N.  W.  of  Fermo.  This  town,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  Marches,  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls 
crowned  by  thirty-three  towers,  and  at  one  of  its  six  gates 
stands  a  triumphal  arch.  The  aspect  of  the  town  itself  is 
striking,  and  the  panorama  to  be  seen  from  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful. On  one  side  stretches  a  wide  horizon  of  sea,  on  the 
other  an  arc  of  hills,  fertile  and  populous,  gradually  rising 
till  they  end  in  a  lofty  mountain-crest.  The  public  build- 
ings are  generally  spacious  and  elegant.  Among  the 
churches  should  bo  mentioned  the  cathedral,  modern,  but 
containing  old  mosaics  and  pictures  of  interest;  Santa 
Maria  delle  Vergini,  of  much  architectural  merit;  Santa 
Maria  della  Pace,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  etc.  Here 
is  a  palace  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  existing  of  the  architecture  of  that 
age,  not  to  speak  of  other  private  dwellings  of  great  rich- 
ness. Macerata  was  built  about  408  A.  n.  on  the  ruins 
of  Recina,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  territory  of  Piceno.  It 
was  generally  faithful  to  the  pope  during  the  Middle  Ages ; 
in  1797  it  opened  its  gates  voluntarily  to  the  French,  but 
two  years  later,  the  country  people  having  recovered  pos- 
session of  the  place,  Gen.  Monnier  took  it  by  assault  and 
gave  it  over  to  be  sacked.  Murat  retired  hero  for  a  few 
days  in  1815.  and  here  his  demoralized  troops  forsook  him. 
Macerata  was  among  the  foremost  for  popular  freedom  in 
1848^19,  and  its  citizens  are  distinguished  for  intelligence. 
Pop.  within  municipal  limits  in  1874,  19,832. 

MacEw'ensville,  poft-b.  of  Delaware  tp.,  North- 
umberland co.,  Pa.,  on  Warren  Run,  2  miles  E.  of  Watson- 
town.  Pop.  342. 

MacFar'lan,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  111.     Pop.  827. 

IK cFar'land  (FRANCIS  PATRICK),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Franklin, 
Pa.,  Apr.  6, 1819  ;  was  educated  at  Emmittsburg,  Md. ;  was 
ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  1845 ;  held 
professorships  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  and  Fordham,  N.  Y., 
and  pastorates  at  various  places  in  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1858.  D. 
Oct.  12,  1874. 

McFarland  (Jons),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  Sept.  7,  1841  ; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861 ;  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  1862,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  I860.  D.  in 
1874.  Served  in  the  Iroquois  at  the  passage  of  Forts  Jack- 
son and  St.  Philip  and  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  in 
the  fights  at  Vicksburg  and  Grand  Gulf  in  1862.  Highly 
spoken  of  in  official  reports.  FOXHALL  A.  PABKER. 

Macfar'lane  (CHAHI.KS).  b.  in  England  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century ;  travelled  extensively  in  the  East  and 
resided  many  years  in  Italy ;  wrote,  among  other  works, 
Constantinople  in  182S-23  (1829),  Our  Indian  Empire 
(1844),  The  French  Revolution  (1845),  The  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  with  G.  L.  Craik  (8  vols.,  1849),  Turkey 
and  its  Destiny  (1850),  Memoir  of  the  Duke  of  Wcllimjt<m 
(1851),  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Marlkorough  (1852),  and  a  His- 
tory of  British  India  (1852).  D.  in  1858. 

Macfarlane  (ROBERT),  b.  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
in  1734;  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  is 
alleged  to  have  assisted  Maephersnn  in  the  preparation  of 
Ossian.  He  published  a  Latin  translation  of  Temora  (1769), 
one  of  the  Ossianic  epics  ;  wrote  vols.  i.  and  iv.  of  a  Jlistory 
<if  thf  Itriyn  of  Geonje,  III.  (4  vols.,  1770-95);  edited  the 
Morning  Chronicle  and  the  Montfn^/  1'acke t ;  published  an 
Eiujlish  and  Gaelic  Vocabulary  (1795)  and  The  Poems  of 
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Ossianin  Gaelic,  with  a  Literal  Translationinto  Latin  (1807). 
He  was  engaged  upon  a  vindication  of  the  genuineness  of 
Ossiaa  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1804. 

Macfar'rcn  (GEORRK  ALEXANDER),  Mrs.  D.,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England,  Mar.  2,  1813;  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  where  he  became  professor  of  harmony  in  1838 
composed  The  Devil's  Opera,  produced  at  the  Lyceum  The 
atre  in  1838,  and  since  then  has  brought  out  a  long  scrie 
of  operas,  oratorios,  overtures,  symphonies,  sonatas,  can 
tatas,  and  anthems,  besides  some  hundreds  of  songs  ;  wrot 
the  lives  of  eminent  musicians  for  the  Imperial  Dictionai\ 
of  Universal  Biography;  published  Rudiment*  of  Harmon; 
(ISIO-GO)  and  ,SY.r  Lectures  on  Harmony  (1807):  arrange! 
Old  English  Ditties  (13  books,  1857-69),  Moore's  Iris! 
Melodies  (1859),  and  a  series  of  Scotch  Sony*.  Tic  has  been 
long  connected  with  the  management  of  the  Royal  Acad 
emy  of  Music,  has  lectured  on  music  at  the  Royal  Institu 
tion,  and  was  elected  Mar.  16,  1875,  professor  of  music  a 
Cambridge  University,  in  place  of  the  late  Sir  Sterndale 
Bennett.  Prof.  Macfarren's  songs  from  Tennyson's  Idyls 
Lane's  Arabian  Night*,  Kingslcy's  Poems,  and  the  dramas 
of  Shakspeare  have  obtained  great  popularity.  He  has 
been  blind  sinde  the  year  1840. 

McFer'rin  (Jons  BERRY),  D.  D.,  b.  June  15,  1807,  in 
Rutherford  co.,  Tcnn. ;  was  .admitted  as  a  preacher  into 
the  Tennessee  conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  1825  ;  spent 
fourteen  years  in  pastoral  work,  including  two  years  as 
missionary  to  the  Cherokee  Indians;  edited  the  South- 
mestern  Christian  Advocate  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  eigh- 
teen years  (1840-58) ;  was  book-agent  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  for  eight  years  (1858-66);  became  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  board  of  missions  in  I  SfiO,  which  office  he 
still  fills  (1875).  He  has  written  the  History  of  Methodism 
in  Tennessee  (3  vols.). 

McGee'  (THOMAS  D'ARCY),  b.  at  Carlingford,  Louth, 
Ireland,  Apr.  2.'!,  1825;  came  in  1842  to  Boston,  where  he 
wrote  for  the  Boston  Pilot,  and  became  its  chief  editor ;  be- 
came London  correspondent  of  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Jour- 
nal, and  afterwards  was  secretary  of  the  Irish  confeder- 
ation anil  an  editor  of  the  Nation.  In  1848  he  fled  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  1848-50  editor  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tion, and  afterwards  of  the  American  Celt.  Displeased 
with  the  "Know-Nothing"  movement,  ho  went  to  Mont- 
real, Canada;  edited  the  New  Era,  disavowed  republican- 
ism, became  an  ardent  royalist;  entered  the  provincial 
Parliament  in  1857;  became  in  1864  president  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  and  in  1867  minister  of  agriculture.  He 
denounced  the  Fenian  movement,  and  was  assassinated  bv 
James  Whelan  at.  Ottawa,  Canada,  Apr.  7,  1868.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  O'Connell  and  his  Friends  (1854),  Canadian 
Ballads  (1858), /ri»t  Settlers  in  America  (1851),  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Ireland  (1853),  History  of  Ireland  (1862), 
Catholic  History  of  North  America  (1854),  Speechei  (1865). 
McGeo'ghan  (JAMES),  b.  near  Mullingar,  Westmeath, 
Ireland,  in  10'JS;  educated  for  the  priesthood  at  Rheirns, 
France ;  became  chaplain  of  the  renowned  Irish  brigade 


rick  O'Kelly  appeared  in  1835,  and  was  reprinted  in  Ne,. 
York  in  1868,  with  a  continuation  by  John  Mitchel.  D. 
in  Paris  about  1760. 

McGill'  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  4, 1809  ; 
emigrated  in  childhood  to  Bardstown,  Ky. ;  graduated  at 
St.  Joseph's  College;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Bards- 
town;  practised  law  in  New  Orleans  and  in  Kentucky; 
studied  theology  at  Baltimore  and  Rome,  and  in  1830  took 
priest's  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Bards- 
town,  Ky. ;  preached  in  Lexington,  Ky. ;  edited  the  Cath- 
olic  Advocate,  and  in  1850  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Vatican 
Council.  D.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  14,  1872.  Bishop 
Mctiill  was  an  able  preacher  and  a  distinguished  polemical 
debater  and  writer. 

McGH'livray  (Gen.  ALEXANDER),  a  Creek  chief,  son 
of  Lachlan  McOillivray,  a  Scotch  trader,  by  the  half-breed 
daughter  of  a  French  officer,  b.  on  the  Coosa  River  near 
the  present  city  of  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  about  1740 ;  was  well 
educated  at  Charleston,  and  was  for  some  time  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits  at  Savannah,  but  preferred  to  return 
to  his  tribe,  in  which  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he  had 


inoles,  and  other  tribes,  to  become  allies  of  the  Span  Hi 
colonial  government  of  West  Florida;  was  the  commis- 
sary of  that  government  among  his  countrymen,  and  con- 
centrated their  trade  at  Pcnsacola.  In  J790  he  visited 
Xew  York  by  invitation  of  Washington  ;  was  received  with 


honor ;  signed  a  treaty  ceding  to  the  U.  S.  the  disputed 
territory  on  the  Oconee  River,  and  by  a  secret  article  of 
the  same  instrument  received  the  appointment  of  U.  8. 
agent,  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  brigadier-general.  D. 
at  Pensacola  Feb.  17,  1793.  McGillivray  was  a  man  of 
culture  and  political  talent,  and  exercised  a  splendid  hos- 
pitality, lie  was  uncle  to  the  celebrated  chief  William 
Weatherford. 

McGillivray  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  in  the  Isle  of  Har- 
ris, Scotland,  in  179G;  became  in  isi.'i  assistant  professor 
of  natural  history  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  was 
afterwards  conservator  of  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  that  city,  and  in  18-11  was  appointed 
regius  professor  of  natural  history  in  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen.  He  published  f-icei  of 'Eminent  Xooloijitti  from 
Aristotle  to  Linna-ns  (1834);  A  History  of  llritish  Hirds, 
fndif/enous  and  Migratory  (.">  vols..  ]s:!7-02),  considered  by 
Audubon  the  best  work  on  the  subject;  manuals  on  geol- 
ogy and  botany,  and  several  other  useful  works.  D.  at 
Aberdeen  Sept.  5,  1852.  He  left  unfinished  a  treatise  on 
The  Natural  History  of  L>ee-side  an>f  />'•:>  n/nr.  illustrating 
the  vicinity  of  Balmoral.  The  innnuseript  was  purchased 
by  Queen  Victoria  and  printed  in  IS.M;. 

MacGraw'ville,  post-v.  of  Cortlan.lville  tp..  Cortland 
eo.,  N.  Y.,  4  miles  E.  of  Cortlmid  Village.  It  has  a  union 
school  (formerly  Central  College),  a  number  of  manufacto- 
ries, and  3  churches.  Pop.  517. 

McGrea'dy( JAMES),  b.  probably  in  Pennsylvania  about 
1760;  was  educated  at  Jcti'crson  College;  became  a  Pres- 
byterian minister  in  Nortli  (.':in>lin:i  :  immwd  to  South- 
western Kentucky  in  1790,  where  he  directed  a  remarkable 
revival  of  religion  which,  begun  in  17117.  lasted  for  some 
years,  and  organized  in  July,  1800,  the  first  camp-meeting. 
The  religious  movement  tool  begun  was  carried  on  by 
young  men  who  were  ordained  to  the  ministry  without  a 
regular  education  in  theology.  This  step  ga\c  rise  to  op- 
position, and  the  ecclesiastical  difficulties  culminated  in 
1810  in  the  organization  of  a  new  Church,  which  took  name 
from  the  region  of  its  origin.  (Sec  IY.MMHRI.AM>  PKESIIY- 
TERIAN  CHURCH,  by  PROF.  U.  BEARD.) 

MacGreg'or,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Dubuque  and  .Minnc,oti  K.  K.  It  lias  good 
schools,  6  churches,  carriage,  wagon,  and  other  manufac- 
tories, several  stores,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  Pop. 
2074.  JOHN  II.  ANDRIC  K.  Kn.  ••  THE  TIMES." 

MacGrcgor  (CHARLES),  b.  Jan.  15. 1813  ;  graduate.!  at 
the  Naval  Academy  in  ISi;:; ;  became  a  lieutenant  in  isiili, 
i  lieutenant-commander  in  1868;  served  in  the  .luniata  at 
both  attacks  upon  Fort  Fisher,  and  formed  one  of  the 
Btorming-party  of  Jan.  15,  1865.  Highly  commended  for 
'•  bravery  and  coolness."  I \.\HAI.I.  A.  PARKER. 

MacGregor  (Jons),  b.  in  Stornoway,  Ross-shire,  Scot- 
and,  in  1797  ;  emigrated  to  Canada  in  youth,  and  was  long 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits;  published  A  A7./,//  ,,f 
British  America  (1828),  Emigration  to  /tritiuli  America 
1829),  My  Notebook  (1835),  Commercial  and  l-'i.ianeial 
ItgiilatioH  of  Europe  and  America  (1841),  Cominrtvial 
Statistics  of  all.  Nations  (5  vols.,  1844-50),  Proyresi  of 
America  from  the  Viscoreri/  I,;/  ('.ilnmlins  to  18J6  (2  vols., 
847),  Holland  and  the  Dii/rl,  Colouitl  (  I  SIS),  11,-rmani/  and 
her  Resource!  (1848),  and  a  History  of  tl,,-  /1,-ititl,  Empirt 
from  the  Accession  of  James  /.  (2  vols.,  1852).  lic- 
urning  to  England,  he  was  employed  on  commercial  mis- 
ions  to  several  European  governments;  was  in  1840  a 
ieeretary  of  the  board  of  trade;  advocated  free-trade 
measures:  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  (Harrow  ISI7; 
was  established  governor  of  the  Royal  British  Bank,  on  the 
failure  of  which  he  retired  to  Boulogne,  France,  where  he 
d.  Apr.  23,  1857. 

MacGregor  (JOHN),  b.  at  Gravesend,  England.  Jan. 
4,   1825;    graduated    with    honor   from   Trinity   College, 
Jambridge:  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple  1M7:  made  a 
-our  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  Egypt,  and  Palestine  ]S|!)-50; 
was  called  to  the  bar  1851  ;  visited  Russia  and  every  eoun- 
ry  in  Europe,  as  well  as  Algeria,  Tunis,  the  U.  S.,  and 
:anada;  wrote  and  sketched  for  I'um-li  and  other  period- 
eals;  made  in  1805  a  canoe-voyage,  of  which  in  tlic  fol- 
owing  year  he  published  the  logbook,  under  the  title  A 
riwmnnd  Miles  in  tlie  Rob  Roy  Canoe  on  Rivers  anil  /,«/.,» 
of  Europe,  followed  in  later  years  by  other  voyages,  re- 
corded in  the  volumes   The  Bob   /!<>',/  on  the  Baltic,   The 
Yoyanc  Alone   in  the    Yincl  Rob   Roy,  and   The  Rob  KOI/  on 
the  Jordan,  all  of  which  have  been  very  popular  and  have 
found  numerous  imitators.     Mr.  MacGregor  is  captain  of 
the  Royal  Canoe  Club  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
London  school  board. 

McGurfey  (WILLIAM  II.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Wa-h- 
ington  eo.,  Pa.,  in  1800;  went  in  youth  to  Trumbull  co., 
0. ;  graduated  at  Washington  College  in  1826;  was  a  pro- 
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fessor  in  Miami  University  lS.'18-.'!!»:  president  of  Ohio 
Univcrsitv  ls::ii- !."> ;  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Virginia  1848  74.  His  well-known  series  of 
renders  and  other  school-books  had  an  immense  sale.  D. 
lit  Charlottes-ilk',  Vii..  May  5,  1873. 

MacGuire,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  111.     Pop.  1101. 

McGuire  (Hrcii  HDI.MKS),  M.  !>.,  b.  at  Winchester,  Va., 
Nov.  0,  I  SOI  :  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  1  S21 :  continued  his  studies  under  Dr.  Physii-k, 
anil  became  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Winchester  Med- 
ical College  from  its  organization  to  its  destruction  during 
the  war.  He  operated  fifteen  times  for  stone  in  the  blad- 
der without,  losing  a  m  -e.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  at  lioston  in  1849  he  was  made  a  vice- 
president.  D.  1875.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

McGuire  (HUNTER  HOLMES),  M.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  II.  II. 
McGuire,  b.  in  Winchester,  Va.,  Oct.  11,  1835;  took  his 
decree  of  M.  D.  1S.M.  and  was  elected  professor  of  an- 
atomy in  the  Winchester  Medical  College,  which  position 
he  held  until  1858.  He  entered  as  a  private  in  the 
Confederate  army,  was  soon  promoted  to  medical  director 
of  the  2d  army  corps  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  became 
surgeon  to  Gen.  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson.  In  1865  he  was 
elected  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Virginia  Medical  Col- 
lege at  Richmond.  Since  the  war  he  has  performed  lith- 
otomy forty-seven  times,  attended  a  large  general  practice, 
and  contributed  several  valuable  articles  to  the  professional 
journals.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

MachiE'rodus  [Gr.  fia^atpa,  a  "sabre,"  and  6&>v?,  a 
"tooth  "],  an  extinct  genus  of  carnivorous  mammals  allied 
to  the  cat?,  and  distinguished  by  the  enormously  developed 
canines  of  the  upper  jaw.  These  teeth  are  long,  curved, 
and  coinpre -seil,  with  a  trenchant  anil  usually  serrated 
edge  behind  and  before,  whence  the  name  "sabre-toothed 
tigers"  applied  t->  the  group,  which  has  been  divided  into 
three  genera — Drepanndon  (from  Speiracoi*,  a  "  scimitar  "), 
JSmiloaon  (from  yfj.i\ri,  a  "chisel"  or  "graver"),  and 
Mafihitrttilot.  Many  species  have  been  described  from 
the  Middle  and  Later  Tertiary  and  the  Quaternary  de- 
posits of  Europe.  Asia,  North  and  South  America.  Mnchte- 
rttdits  prtnunnct,  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota,  was  some- 
what smaller  than  the  cougar  or  American  panther,  and 
the  skull  resembles  that  of  that  animal  in  many  respects. 
The  orbit,  however,  is  smaller,  as  is  also  the  brain-case. 
The  fore  part  of  the  lower  jaw  below  the  symphysis  is 
prolonged  downward  for  the  protection  of  the  projecting 
upper  canines  when  the  mouth  was  closed.  The  dental 
formula  is  the  same  as  in  the  cats — viz.  incisors,  f~3; 
canines,  ^-~^.'  promolars,  4Z!f ;  molars,  ^~^-;  30  teeth 
in  all.  The  seotorial  or  flesh  tooth  is  the  last  premolar  in 
the  upper  jaw  and  the  true  molar  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
true  molar  of  the  upper  jaw  is  a  tubercular  tooth.  The 
lower  canines  are  small.  The  incisor  teeth  are  larger  and 
longer  than  in  the  cats.  Another  larger  species  is  repre- 
sented by  less  perfect  remains  from  the  same  locality  of 
the  Miocene  Tertiary.  M.  nivale.nitis  is  another  Miocene 
species  from  the  Sewalik  Hills,  India.  .If.  c?itti-itten8  from 
the  Tertiary  of  the  Val  d'Arno  is  a  large  species,  the  upper 
canines  measuring  eight  and  a  half  inches  along  the 
anterior  curve.  M.  [fttiilcn*  from  the  Quaternary  of  Kent's 
Hole,  England,  was  scarcely  smaller,  and  equalled  the 
l:tr;:r-t  living  tiger  in  pi/.e,  while  M.  Ncngteua  from  the 
Quaternary  of  the  caverns  of  Brazil  was  a  still  larger 
species,  the  canines  projecting  about  eight  inches  from 
their  sockets.  The  later  species  of  Miichirrorlni  were 
doubtless  contemporary  with  man.  but  the  group  became 
extinct  before  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period. 

0.  C.  MARSH. 

McHale' (JoiiN).  D.  D.,  b.  in  1791  at  Tubbornavine, 
Mayo,  Ireland ;  studied  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
at  Maynooth  College,  where  ho  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy (1814) ;  was  appointed  coadjutor  bishop  of  Killala  in 
1825;  became  titular  biidiop  in  May,  I S34,  and  archbishop 
of  Tiiam  in  August  of  the  same  year.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  agitation  which  led  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
writing  two  series  of  letters  on  the  subject;  published  in 

1827  a  treatise  on  the  AV /Voice*  and  Dm-tr'iniH  nf  the  Ctilh- 

olic  Church  ;  built  a  cathedral  at  liallina;  built  or  rebuilt 
more  than  100  churches:  e.-tahlishcd  numerous  convents 
and  Roman  Catholic  parish  schools;  preached  at  Rome 
in  1832  a  series  of  sermons,  which  \\cro  translated  into 
Italian  :  obtained  from  the  pope  in  ISIS  the  condemnation 
of  the  "queen's  colleges"  in  Ireland,  and  in  ISM  procured 
a  vote  of  censure  against  mixed  education  from  a  council 
of  Irish  bishops.  lie  did  much  to  revive  the  literary 
use  of  the  Irish  language,  trim-dating  in  the  original 
metres  00  of  Moore's  irith  .!/. '.<(//>»,  published  Irish 
translations  of  six  books  of  the  Iliml  (ISOI).  and  of  the 
1'entateuch  (1863),  to  be  followed  by  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 


MacHen'ry,  new  county  in  N.  Dakota.  Area,  about 
105(1  square  miles,  intersected  by  Cheyenne  and  Mouse  riv- 
ers, has  a  rolling  prairie  surface,  broken  by  extensive  sand- 
hills and  high  buttcs,  and  has  several  small  lakes. 

MacHenry,  county  of  N.  H.  Illinois,  bounded  N.  by 
Wisconsin,  traversed  liy  Fox  River,  and  intersected  by 
three  branches  of  the  Chicago  and  .North-western  It.  R. 
Area,  470  square  miles.  Limestone  rock  underlies  nearly 
the  whole  county,  which  is  lc\ol  and  moderately  product  i  ve, 
yielding  under  careful  cultivation  large  quantities  of  In- 
dian corn  and  other  grain,  and  supporting  numerous  cat- 
tle, horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  There  are  some  i nit'acliires 

of  carriages,  cheese-boxes,  and  saddlery,  and  several  tlour- 
ing-mills.  Cap.  Woodstock.  Pop.  2:!, 70:;. 

MacHenry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  MacHcnry  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  (Fox  River  branch), 
S  miles  N.  of  Nunda,  and  on  Fox  River,  52  miles  by  rail 
N.  W.  of  Chicago.  Pop.  1988. 

MacHcnry,  tp.  of  Lycoming  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  309. 

McHenry  (.TAMES),  b.  in  Maryland  about  1753;  served 
as  A.  D.  C.  to  La  Fayette,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel;  member  of  the  old  Cou^re.-s  I7s:;-S(i.  and  one  of  the 
framcrs  of  the  Constitution  ;  was  secretary  of  war  under 
Presidents  Washington  and  Adams.  Fort  Mellenry,  one 
of  the  defences  of  Baltimore,  was  named  in  his  honor.  D. 
at  Baltimore  May  8,  1810. 

Machi'as,  post-tp.,  cap.  of  Washington  eo.,  Mo.,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  of  the  Machias  River,  12  miles  from  its 
mouth,  contains  5  schools,  4  churches,  a  savings  bank.  2 
weekly  newspapers,  a  machine-shop  and  foundry,  sash  and 
blind  factory,  3  hotels,  a  custom-house,  court-house,  and 
jail.  The  people  are  largely  engaged  in  lumbering  and 
shipbuilding.  Pop.  2525.  G.  W.  DRISKO,  Ei>.  "  UNION." 

Machias,  post-tp.,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1170. 

Machiasport,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Me.     Pop.  1526. 

Machinactes,  a  v.  of  Montgomery  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  179. 

Machin'ery  [Gr.  (iijx<"->i ;  Lat.  macAina].  Tho  study 
of  machinery  apart  from  that  of  machines  has  to  do  solely 
with  the  transmission  and  transformation  of  movement. 
It  is  a  term  generally  applicable  to  the  intermediate  organs 
of  machines  (see  MACHINES),  and  as  such  its  perfection  in 
project  and  establishment  consists  in  reducing  passive  re- 
sistances to  a  minimum;  of  these,  the  most  notable  are 
friction  and  vibratory  motions  or  shocks.  In  the  arts  but 
two  principal  movements  are  used — namely,  rectilinear 
translation  and  circular,  or  rotation  about  an  axis,  each  of 
these  being  either  continuous  or  intermittent.  Combina- 
tions of  the  pulley,  the  muffle,  and  also  the  inclined  plane, 
serve  to  transmit  and  modify  continuous  rectilinear  mo- 
tion. Rectilinear  and  circular  continuous  motions  are 
combined  by  the  axle,  the  screw,  the  rack  and  pinion,  and 
rollers.  Circular  continuous  motions  are  combined  by 
friction-drums,  gearing-wheels,  belts,  and  endless  screws. 
Continuous  circular  and  intermittent  rectilinear  motions 
are  combined  by  eccentrics,  cams,  cranks,  and  connecting- 
rods,  balance-beams,  and  certain  kinds  of  rack  and  pinion. 
Continuous  circular  and  intermittent  circular  are  combined 
by  cams,  balance-beams,  cranks,  and  connecting-rods. 
Circular  and  rectilinear  motions,  both  intermittent,  are 
combined  by  balance-beams  with  counterbalance-beam 
and  parallelogram,  or  balance-beams  with  sliding  bars, 
and  by  cylinders  rolling  in  straps.  Besides  these  transfor- 
mations there  may  be  mentioned  the  production  of  epicy- 
cloidal  or  helicoidal  movements,  which  indeed  fall  within 
the  combination  of  the  foregoing;  and  finally,  in  general, 
the  determination  of  a  movement  upon  any  curve  requir- 
ing special  solutions  by  means  of  the  artifices  of  higher 
kinematics,  such  as  represented  by  Peaucellier's  cell  and 
link-work. 

But  in  practice  sixteen  or  twenty  transformations  are 
all  that  are  demanded  from  machinery  to  change  the  form 
or  velocity  of  motion  ;  and  supposing  the  system  so  far 
adapted  to  this  end  in  the  drawing  that  it  works  smoothly 
by  geometry,  it  is  further  only  necessary,  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  passive  resistances  to  a  minimum,  that  it  be  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  equalize,  if  possible,  the  plus  and  minus 
pressures  at  all  times  when  they  are  variable;  that  it  bo 
well,  centred,  firmly  established,  adequately  lubricated ; 
and,  if  the  motor  and  resisting  works  cannot  at  all  in- 
stants balance,  as  is  usually  the  cu.se  in  machines,  that  a 
supplementary  mass,  such  as  a  fly-wheel,  be  added  to  reg- 
ulate the  movement,  unless  it  may  happen  that  the  rotating 
parts  of  the  machinery  it>ell'  arc  ma^ :  ive  enough  to  render 
such  an  addition  unnecessary,  under  which  suppn.-ition  it 
ought  to  be  dispensed  with.  F.  L.  VIXTU.V. 

Machines.  Machines  in  their  most  general  definition 
might,  be  studied  from  three  different  points  of  view:  First, 
by  considering  forces  alone  produced  in  a  state  of  equilib- 
rium, as  is  done  in  discussing  the  wedge,  the  lever,  and 
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all  machines  destined  rather  to  exercise  great  pressure 
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in.'  force  and  movement  at  the  same  time,  as  is  done  with 
regard  to  all  machines  calculated  for  the  transmission  of 
work,  and  in  which  the  economy  of  the  motor  is  one  of  the 
prime  conditions  to  satisfy;  this  study  is  in  the  domain 
of  dynamic,  and  it  alone  is  at  present  distinctively  called 
the  'study  of  machines.  A  motor  force  multiplied  by  it 
path  is  its  work,  and  a  machine  is  a  system  of  material 
organs  destined  to  transmit  and  present  this  work  conve- 
niently and  economically  for  the  overcoming  of  certain  re- 
sistant works.  In  all  CMM  a  machine  is  composed  of  seve- 
ral organs,  and  is  submitted  to  several  forces.  These  last 
arc— first,  the  motor,  such  as  a  steam  or  water  pressure,  or 
an  animate  motor;  second,  the  useful  or  industrial  resist- 
ance, such  as  the  resistance  of  iron  which  is  to  be  rolled, 
grain  to  be  ground;  third,  the  secondary  or  passive  resist- 
ances, which  are  friction  of  sliding  and  rolling,  stiffness  of 
cordage,  resistance  of  media,  and  movements  of  vibration. 
The  organs  are — the  receptor,  which  is  the  locus  of  appli- 
cation of  the  motor,  such  as  a  piston,  a  bucket,  a  bar; 
next,  the  intermediate  organs  or  transmitters,  such  as 
cranks,  connecting-rods,  cords,  belts,  gearing;  and  finally 
the  operator  or  tool,  shears,  millstone,  needle.  Every 
machine  transmits  exactly  as  much  work  as  it  receives, 
and  no  more;  but  as  a  considerable  portion  is  transmitted 
no  farther  than  to  the  points  of  application  of  the  passive 
resistances,  it  follows  that  in  no  machine  can  the  industrial 
work  equal  the  motor  work;  and  finally  that  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  machine  consists  only  in  the  perfection  of  its 
organs — such,  namely,  that  the  motor  be  not  wasted  on  the 
receptor,  that  the  intermediates  be  arranged  so  us  to  reduce 
the  passive  resistances  to  their  natural  minimum,  and  that 
the  tool  be  adapted  to  the  form  of  resistance  which  it  has 
to  meet.  The  principal  motor  machines  to  which  the  fore- 
going applies  arc  water-wheels,  water-pressure  engines, 
turbines,  steam-engines,  hot-i\ir  engines,  gas-engines,  wind- 
mills, and  powers  for  man  or  horse.  V.  L.  VINTON. 

Machray'  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  England  about 
1830;  graduated  at  Cambridge  1855:  became  dean  and 
fellow  of  Sidney-Sussex  College  and  vicar  of  Madingley. 
an  I  in  ISI15  was  appointed  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land,  a 
diocese  which  includes  the  Hudson's  Bay  settlements. 

Mac'Ilvaine  (CHARLES  I'ETTIT),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L., 
b.  at  Burlington,  ST.  J.,  Jan.  18, 1798  ;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton in  1816;  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  1820;  officiated  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  was  chap- 
lain at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  professor  of  ethics  and  his- 
tory 1825-27  ;  became  rector  of  St.  Anne's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  1827  ;  professor  of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion  in 
the  I'nucrsity  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  18:51;  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  Ohio  in  1832  ;  was  president  of  Kenyon 
College  1832-40,  and  afterwards  president  of  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  at  Gambler,  0.  His  Evidence!  of  Chrintinnii;/ 
(1832)  has  gone  through  many  editions.  Among  his  other 
numerous  works  are  Oxford  Dirinili/  (IStlJ,  The  //>./// 
Catholic  Church  (1844),  Valedictory  Offering  (1853),  The 
Truth  and  the  Life  (1855).  D.  at  Florence,  Italy,  Mar.  12, 
1873. 

Mac'Indoe's  Falls9  post-v.  of  Barnet  tp.,  Caledonia 
CO.,  Vt.,  on  the  Connecticut  River  and  on  the  Connecticut 
and  Passumpsic  Rivers  R.  R.,  13  miles  S.  of  St.  Johns- 
bury.  The  falls  of  the  Connecticut  River  here  afford  great 
water-power.  Lumber  is  extensively  manufactured.  The 
village  has  an  academy. 

Mac'Intosh,  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  S.  W.  by  the  Altamaha  River.  Area, 
430  square  miles.  It  embraces  a  belt  of  sea-islands  and 
sounds,  large  and  valuable  rice-swamps,  and  noble  pine 
forests.  Rice  is  the  most  valuable  agricultural  product. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  R.  R. 
Cap.  Darien.  Pop.  4491. 

Macintosh,  post  v.  of  Liberty  eo.,  Ga.,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  R.  R.,  32  miles  S.  W.  of  Savannah. 

Mclntosh  (Col.  JAMES  S.),  son  of  Gen.  John,  b.  in 
Liberty  co.,  Ga.,  June  19,  1787  ;  entered  the  U.  S.  army  as 
lieutenant  in  Nov.,  1812  ;  served  on  the  Canada  frontier  and 
through  the  Creek  war;  became  major  lS3ii.  lieutenant- 
colonel  1839,  and  brevet  colonel  for  gallantry  at  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  1846  :  commanded  a  brigade  in 
the  Valley  of  Mexico ;  was  distinguished  at  Churubuseo, 
und  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  column  in  the 
assault  upon  Molino  del  Roy.  D.  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
Sept.  26,  1847. — His  son  JAMES,  who  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1843.  became  a  general  in  the  Confederate  service, 
and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  Nov.  7 
1862. 


Mclntosh  (Gen.  JOHN),  brother  of  Lachlan,  b.  in  Geor- 
gia about  1745  :  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  Southern  States,  attaining  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel;  settled  in  Florida  after  the  war;  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  ami  at  Ha- 
vana, and  was  major-general  of  Georgia  militia  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  U.  S.  at  Mobile  1814-15.  D.  on  his  plantation 
in  Mclntosh  co.,  Ga.,  Nov.  12,  1826. 

Mclntosh  (Gen.  JOHN  B.),  b.  in  Florida  about  1838; 
entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  cavalry  June, 
1801  ;  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  in  Virginia.  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania  1862-65,  attaining  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general July  21, 1864,  and  brevet  major-general  1865  ; 
lost  a  leg  at  Opequan  :  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
42d  Infantry  ISGIi,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  July  30,  1870. 

Mclntosh  (Gen.  LACHI.AN),  b.  at  Borlam.  near  Inver- 
ness. Scotland,  Mar.  17,  1727.  His  father,  John  More 
Mclntosh,  the  head  of  the  Borlam  branch  of  the  clan 
Mclntosh,  accompanied  Oglcthorpe  to  Georgia  in  1736 
with  100  of  his  tribesmen,  and  settled  at  New  Inverness 
(now  Darien  I,  in  what  is  now  Mclntosh  county.  Lachlan 
h".d  fow  opportunities  for  education,  but,  aided  by  Gov. 
Oglethorpe,  studied  mathematics  ami  surveying;  became 
a  clerk  at  Charleston  in  the  counting-house  of  his  friend 
Henry  Laurens ;  was  afterwards  a  surveyor  in  the  Alta- 
maha  region  ;  studied  military  tactics;  became  colonel  of 
the  1st  Georgia  regiment  and  brigadier-general  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  (17711);  killed  Button  Gwinnett  in  a 
duel  May,  1777;  commanded  the  Western  department 
1778,  and  led  an  expedition  again-t  tlie  Indians  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  :  was  actively  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Savan- 
nah 177U,  and  in  the  defence  of  Charleston  17*0.  where  he 
became  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  1  7S  1.  and  connnissinner  to  treat  with  the 
Southern  Indians  1785.  D.  at  Savannah  Feb.  2d.  IMII'I. 

Mclntosh  (MARIA  J.),  grand-niece  of  Gen.  Lachlan, 
b.  at  Sunbury,  Ga.,  in  Isn:;  ;  educated  at  Simlmry  Acade- 
my ;  removed  to  New  York  in  Is:;.')  ;  suffered  a  revei>e  of 
fortune  in  the  financial  crisis  of  I  s:;7.  when  she  determined 
to  earn  a  support  by  authorship,  and  under  the  tw 
/.tun"'  of  •'  Aunt  Kitty  "  produced  a  juvenile  story  entitled 
Illlad  Alice,  which  did  not  find  a  publisher  until  IsH.  It 
immediately  became  popular,  was  followed  by  four  oilier 
juveniles  (1843),  and  the  \vhoie  Mriofl  v. as  issued  in  1847 
in  one  volume  as  Aunt  K'ittt/'x  Tnfc».  By  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  eminent  tragedian  Macready  they  were  re- 
published  in  London,  as  also  her  later  works.  ('  • 

i, ,,i I  , V.  //•-''../!./«. •«/  (181-1).    Wnaina  nil  Klliijiun  (1844),  /',•»/«<.• 

and  Principle  (1845),  though  published  as  "Aunt  Kitty's," 
wore  written  for  maturer  readers  than  the  earlier  volumes. 
Two  Liven,  or  to  Seem  ami  In  I'n  ( 'lsj(l).  was  the  first  work 
bearing  her  name,  and  was  followed  by  ('Inu-m*  tunt  Coiin- 
tcr-Charm*  (1848),  Eeeniui/i  nt  Donaldson  Manor  (1*  111), 
Woman  in  Ani?ri<-it,  h<-r  ll'or/.-  itit'l  /;?-/•  Itacnrtl  (1850).  The, 
Lofty  and  the  Lowly  (1853),  Violet,  or  the  Crtmtt  and  the 
Crown  (1857),  Ucta  Gray  (IS.W),  Tiro  I'icture*  (1863). 

Mclntosh  (Gen.  WILLIAM),  b.  at  Coweta,  Ga.,  about 
1775,  son  of  Capt.  William  Melntosh  by  a  Creek  Indian 
woman;  was  well  educated  :  became  a  principal  chief  of 
his  nation,  and  commanded  the  friendly  Creeks  in  alliance 
with  the  U.  S.  during  the  second  war  with  England  ;  was 
distinguished  in  the  battles  of  Antossee  and  Horseshoe 
Bend  under  Gen.  Floyd,  ami  later  in  the  Florida  cam- 
paign. Having  taken  part  in  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs 
1825,  which  ceded  a  considerable  tract  of  land  to  the  U.  S., 
he  became  obnoxious  to  a  party  of  his  own  nation,  by 
whom  he  was  murdered  at  his  residence  near  Coweta 
Falls,  on  the  Chattahoocb.ee,  Apr.  29,  1825. 

Mclntosh  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Georgia  about  1796:  was 
an  educated  Cherokee  Indian,  who  became  a  Methodist 
minister;  was  one  of  the  best  interpreters  the  Chcrokees 
ever  had.  and  was  an  efficient  missionary.  He  joined  the 
Arkansas  conference  in  1841,  and  was  a  highly-esteemed 
member  of  the  Indian  mission  conference  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Tahlequah.  Ind.  T.,  Dec., 
1858.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Mac'Intyre,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co..  Pa.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  R.  II.  The  village  of 
Maclntyre  is  1  mile  N.  E.  of  Ralston  Station,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  gravitation  railroad  3800  feet  long, 
rising  680  feet.  At  Maclntyre  there  are  valuable  mines  of 
excellent  semi-bituminous  coal.  The  township  has  n.>Mc 
forests  of  hemlock  and  beds  of  iron  ore.  and  the  coal-mines 
are  remarkable  for  their  fine  and  abundant  fossils.  Pop. 
of  tp.  in  1870,  674,  since  which  it  has  largely  increased. 

Mackar'ness  (JOHN  FIELDER),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England 
Dec.  3,  1820;  educated  at  Merton  College,  and  became  a 
fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  ;  took  holy  orders  in  1  s  !."> : 
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was  vicar  of  Tardcbigge,  Worcestershire.  I s  1. ">-:>:>  •  rector 
of  Hnniton.  Devonshire,  IS.'i.i-.'iS  :  prebend  of  Exeter  IS.'iS  ; 
proctor  in  cnn\ -(.cation  tor  tile  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Kx- 
eter  ISfij  :  fa\  "red  tin-  dlBest&blishment  of  tin.- 1  ri-h  ( 'hurch, 
uinl  was  appointed  in  Dec..  ISI'-'.I,  bi-hop  "t  Oxford. —  His 
brut  her.  <  in  HICK  RiriiAltD  MACK  uivus-.  1 1.  !>..  la  I.'  vicar  of 
I  lam.  Stiilforilsliiiv.  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Argyll  anil 
the  Isles  Mar.  la,  1ST  1. 

Mackay'  (CHARLES),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Perth,  Scotland,  in 
1S12:  was  educated  in  London.  lirussels,  and  Aix-la-Cha- 
pclle:  was  emploved  on  the  staff  of  tile  London  M<»-nh/'/ 
Chronii-le  1884-43;  editor  of  the  Glasgow  Ar;,,n  1844-47; 
was  long  editorially  connected  with  the  l.i>tnl»i>  l/lnitrnf>'/ 
.Yr/'-s;  t'onndcd  the  7iV. •/.•.<•  in  IS'ill;  lectnreil  in  the  V .  S. 
in  18.38,  and  was  a  war-correspondent  of  the  London  Time* 
in  the  U.  S.  1862-0").  Is  best  known  by  his  songs,  some 
of  which  were  set  to  music  composed  by  himself.  His 
principal  works  are — Si,n'i*  «.../  I'm  mi  i  Is:;  n.  History  of 
L;»d,,n  (is:ir),  Tli.-  Thomtt  <n,.t  !i»  Tril.nturiei  (1840),  The 
Ho,,,-  of  tli'-  \Y , ,  r  1 1 1  I  1  s  1 1 1 ) ,  l,:,,i:ll,,;< ,;/.«.  roinnnce  (1840), 
M<ninu-n  <>f  Retmordfnory  l'i>fntl<rr  />.•/"".<.).>'  (1841).  The 
Salamnndrine  (1842).  Legend*  <.f  the.  Inlet  (1st:.),  Kilnm- 
tion  of  th,-  I',,,/,/,-  ( ISI(i). ''/'/,.•  SnyKth  L<tke>  (1846),  Voices 
from  the  Munutitint  (1S47).  Toim  Li/rie*  (1H48),  Kijeria 
(1850),  The  Lump  of  Gnld  (1856),  Under  Green  Leaves 
(1857),  .4  Man'*  Hi-art  (1 811(1).  StuitifH  from  the  Antique, 
llS(H),  I'ui/er  III'-  Illne  Sky  (1871),  Last  Beantlen  of  the 
English  LftnfjHCiye  (1874). 

McKay  (DONALD),  b.  in  Fhclburnc.  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1809;  learned  shipbuilding  in  New  York;  commenced 
that  business  at  Ncwbnryport.  Mass.,  and  in  1845  estab- 
lished a  famous  shipyard  at  K  vt  Boston,  where  he  con- 
structed many  fast  clippers  for  the  Australian  and  Califor- 
nia trade.  lie  launched  Oct.  I,  1  .''">"..  the  magnificent  ship 
Great  Republic,  of  4.300  tons  burden. 

McKay  (JAMES  J.),  b.  in  Bladon  eo.,  N.  C.,  in  1793; 
became  a  lawyer;  was  State  senator  181a-:»l  ;  was  at  one 
time  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  North  Carolina  ;  was  a  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  1831-49;  became  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  received 
the  vote  of  his  State  delegation  in  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion of  1848  as  candidate  far  the  Viee-Presideney  of  the 
U.  S.  I),  at  Uoldsboro',  N.  0.,  Sept.  14,  1853. 

MacKcan',  county  of  N.  W.  Pennsylvania,  bordering 
on  New  York.  Area,  about  1000  square  miles.  The  S.  \V. 
angle  of  the  county  is  crossed  by  the  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  R.  It.,  and  the'  Buffalo  Bradford  and  Pittsburg  R.  R. 
is  being  constructed  southward  through  the  centre.  Many 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Alloghany  River  rise  in 
this  county,  which  is  extremely  mountainous,  and  still 
covered  in  great  part  with  timber.  Uame  is  abundant; 
coal  and  iron  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Lum- 
bering and  dairying  are  the  chief  industries.  Cap.  Sineth- 
port.  Pop.  8825. 

MacKcan,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.     Pop.  990. 
MacKean,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  Pa.,  10  miles 
S.  of  Erie.     Pop.  1420. 

McKean  (THOMAS),  LL.D.,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  b.  at  Londonderry,  Pa..  Mar.  19,  1734; 
admitted  to  the  bar  1757,  and  early  held  important  public 
trusts  in  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  He  was  sent  to  the 
general  Congress  of  1765,  where  he  took  a  bold  stand  for 
popular  rights.  He  became  in  1705  judge  of  the  quarter 
scs.-ions  and  the  orphans'  court,  and  sole  notary  and  tabel- 
lion  public  for  Delaware.  In  1771  he  was  made  collector 
of  the  port  of  Newcastle,  and  was  1774-83  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Delaware,  president  of  Congress  in  1781 ; 
president  of  Delaware  1777,  although  he  had  for  some  years 
been  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  He  wrote  the  constitution 
of  Delaware  in  a  single  night,  with  no  book  for  reference, 
and  it  was  adopted  unanimously  on  the  following  day. 
lie  was  (1777-99)  chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its 
governor  1799-1808.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
determined  of  the  Revolutionary  patriots.  D.  at  Phila- 
delphia June  24,  1817. 

MacKee',  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  111.     Pop.  1410. 

MacKee,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jackson  co..  Ky..  30  miles  E. 
of  Stanford. 

MacKees'port,  post-b.  of  Allcghany  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 

Pittsburg  Washington  and  Baltimore  1(.  1!..  I  I  miles  from 
Pittsburg,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Monongahela  and  ! 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Youghioghcny  River,  both  of  which  are 
navigable  for  steamboats.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
coal-mining  district,  having  several  line  schools.  7  churches, 
2  banks,  2  loan  associations.  1  newspaper,  1  of  the  largest 
manufactories  of  lap-welded  iron  tubes  in  the  U.  S.,  3  iron 
manufactories.  2  foundries.  1  locomotive  and  car  works, 


6  steam  saw-mills,  a  window-glass  manufactory,  '_'  marine 
docks,  several  tine  hotels,  and  a  number  "t  riozM  ::nd  re- 
pair-shops. Principal  business,  mining  and  manufacturing. 
Pop.  2523.  B.  U.  Coi  I;SIN,  Ki>.  "  McKKiismirr  Tunis." 

McKee'ver  (Commodore  ISAAC),  b.  in  Pennsylvania 
Apr.,  1793;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  Isn'.l;  be- 
came a  lieutenant  in  1SI4:  commanded  a  gunboat  in  the 
flotilla  of  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Commodore  i  Join •-•  ;  cap- 
tared  by  the  British  on  Lake  Borgnc  in  lice..  ISII.on 
which  occasion  he  was  severely  wounded;  became  a  com- 
mander in  1830,  it  captain  in  1S38;  was  in  < inland  of  the 

South  Atlantic  squadron  18.">l-54.  and  of  the  Norfolk  navy- 
yard  1855.  D.  at  Norfolk,  Vu.,  Apr.  I.  ls;,u. 

MacKcl'lar  (THOMAS),  b.  at  New  York  Aug.  12,  1812; 
entered  at  the  ago  of  sixteen  years  the  printing  eslablish- 
ment  of  the  Harpers:  while  employed  us  a  proofreader 
obtained  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  literature,  and 
wrote  verses  for  the  periodicals;  removed  to  Philadelphia 
in  1833  ;  became  proofreader  in  the  great  stereotype  foundry 
of  Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co. ;  rose  to  be  foreman,  and  ul- 
timately a  partner.  Ho  has  published  three  volumes  of 
poetry — Dropaingi  from  tin-  Ili-arl  ( 18  1 I  i.  Tam'*  Forttn'r/ht 
Ha.nlile  (1847),  and  Lines  for  tin-  Until, •  mul  Lorimj  (  1858), 
which  have  received  hi-»h  commendation  from  Willis, 
Bryant,  Duyekinek,  and  Allibone.  I'e  published  a  typo- 
graphical manual,  entitled  The  American  I'riuter,  in  18(10. 

McKen'dree  (WILLIAM),  D.  I).,  b.  in  King  William 
co.,  Va.,  July  6,  1757.  He  early  entered  the  army  of  the 
Revolution;  was  an  adjutant  and  commissary,  and  wit- 
nessed the  surrender  of  t'ornwallis.  lie  joined  the  Method- 
ist itinerant  ministry  in  1778.  In  1801  he  was  sent  over 
the  Alleghanies  into  Kentucky,  and  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  his  denomination  in  the  West.  His 
travels  were  extensive,  his  labors  extraordinary,  his  elo- 
quence remarkable,  his  success  general,  and  his  endurance 
of  privation  and  suffering  heroic.  In  1808  ho  was  elected 
bishop ;  his  subsequent  course  embraces  a  large  portion  of 
the  history  of  American  Methodism,  especially  in  the  West, 
where  he  was  venerated  as  one  of  the  most  able  and  saintly 
men  in  the  annals  of  his  denomination.  McKendree  Col- 
lege, founded  at  Lebanon,  III.,  in  the. year  of  his  death, 
will  cause  his  name  to  be  long  remembered.  D.  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mar.  5,  1835.  ABEL  STEVENS. 

MacKen'zie,  post-v.  of  Carroll  co.,  Tenn. 

Mackenzie  (Sir  ALEXANDER),  b.  at  Inverness,  Scot- 
land, about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  came 
to  Canada  when  young ;  entered  the  service  of  the  North- 
west Fur  Company  ;  passed  eight  years  at  Fort  Chippe- 
wyan  on  Lake  Athabasca,  where  he  formed  a  project  of 
an  exploring  expedition  to  the  Northern  Ocean  ;  spent  a 
year  in  England  in  the  study  of  astronomy  and  navigation  ; 
set  out  from  Fort  Chippewyan  June  3, 1789,  with  four  canoes 
and  a  party  of  twelve  persons  ;  discovered  and  explored  to 
lat.  69°  the  great  river  to  which  he  gave  his  name;  and  in 
a  second  expedition  from  Fort  Chippewyan,  begun  in  Oct., 

1792,  reached  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Fort  Menzies  in  July, 

1793.  Returning  to  England  in  1801,  he  published  Vny- 
offe*  from  Montreal  tltroitah  the  Continent  of  North  America 
to  the  Frozen  and  Pneijic    Oeeans  in   the  Years  1789  and 
1793  (4to,  with  maps) ;  was  knighted  in  1802,  and  d.  at 
Dalhousie,  Scotland,  Mar.  12,  1820. 

Mackenzie  (ALEXANDER  Slidell),  originally  named 
PI.IDELL,  brother  of  Senator  John,  b.  in  New  York  Apr.  6, 
1803;  entered  the  navy  in  1815;  cruised  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  on  other  stations:  became  lieutenant  1825,  com- 
mander 1841,  serving  on  the  West  Indian,  Brazilian,  Pa- 
cific, and  Mediterranean  squadrons,  and  took  in  1837  the 
name  of  MACKENZIE  in  honor  of  a  maternal  uncle.  In 
1842,  Com.  Mackenzie  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
brig  Somers,  sent  to  the  W.  African  coast,  manned  chiefly 
by  naval  apprentices,  and  on  the  return  voyage  an  inten- 
tion of  mutiny  said  to  have  been  discovered  on  board  led, 
by  decision  of  a  council  of  officers,  to  the  hanging  from 
the  yardarm  (Dec.  1,  1842)  of  three  young  men,  one  of 
whom,  a  midshipman,  was  a  son  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
John  C.  Spencer.  This  tragical  event  naturally  created  a 
great  sensation,  and  Mackenzie's  conduct  was  severely 
criticised  and  warmly  defended.  Though  his  conduct  was 
Approved  by  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  he  was  acquitted  of 
blame  by  a  court-martial,  the  difference  of  opinion  was 
not  set  at  rest,  and  the  affair  embittered  the  subsequent 
life  of  Com.  Mackenzie.  He  was  ordnance  officer  at  the 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz  during  the  Mexican  war,  and  com- 
manded the  artillery  division  which  stormed  the  town  of 
Tflbasco  June  16,  1847.  D.  at  Tarrytown.  \.  Y..  Sept.  13, 
1M^.  Cum.  Mackenzie  had  considerable  literary  ability, 
and  published  A  Year  in  Spain  ( 1 S21I :  revised  cd.  IMII'H, 

Popular  /;««.»/«  ..n  \,ir«l  \,././.-,.^     1838),    Tin-  .\mrr!<-'in  in 

Eiujland  (  1835),  ,S>.un  fitnnM  (1836),  Life  of  John  Paul 
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Janes  (1841),  Life  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  (1841),  and  Life 
of  Stephen  Oeeatur  (1846). 

Mackenzie  (Lieut.-Com.  ALEXANDER  SI.IDF.LL,  Jn.), 
b.  Jan.  24,  1842,  in  New  York:  graduated  at  the  Naval 
Acadcmv  in  1859;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1801,  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  1805;  served  in  the  Kineo  at  the 
passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  in  1802,  and  in 
the  Ironsides  at  the  first  attack  upon  Fort  Sumtor  in  1803 ; 
commanded  the  boats  of  the  squadron  off  Charleston  in 
the  joint  army  and  navy  expedition  of  July  HI.  lS(i:i,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  greater  part  of  Morris  Island, 
and  fell  mortally  wounded,  June  13,  1807,  while  leading  a 
charge  against  the  savages  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  China. 
A  tablet  In  the  chapel  of  the  Naval  Academy  tells  the  story 
of  his  death,  but  that  of  his  life  is  recorded  in  the  hearts. 
of  his  brother-officers,  who,  knowing  him  to  have  been 
virtuous,  courageous,  and  accomplished,  cordially  endorse 
the  opinion  expressed  by  Rear-admiral  Bell,  that  "  the  navy 
could  boast  no  braver  spirit,  no  man  of  higher  promise, 
than  Lieut.-Com.  Alexander  S.  Mackenzie." 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Mackenzie  (CHARLES  FREDERICK),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Peeble- 
shire,  Scotland,  Apr.  10,  1825;  graduated  at  Cambridge  in 
1848  ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  labored  for 
some  time  as  a  parish  minister;  obtained  a  fellowship  and 
lectured  at  Cambridge;  went  to  South  Africa  in  1854  with 
Bishop  Colenso,  and  officiated  as  archdeacon  of  Natal 
until  1859,  when  he  returned  to  England  to  urge  the  estab- 
lishment of  other  African  missions  ;  was  consecrated  bishop 
of  Central  Africa  at  Cape  Town  Jan.  1,  1801  ;  sailed  for 
the  Zambesi  with  a  corps  of  missionaries,  and  commenced 
operations  at  a  village  named  Magomero,  where  the  cli- 
mate soon  undermined  his  constitution,  and  he  d.  Jan.  31, 
1862. 

Mackenzie  (Sir  GEORGE),  b.  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  in 
1630;  educated  at  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  St. 
Andrew's:  studied  law  three  years  at  Bourges,  France; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Edinburgh  in  1G56,  and  soon 
became  celebrated  as  an  advocate;  warmly  but  unsn< 
fully  defended  the  marquis  of  Argyle  on  his  trial  for  trea- 
son 1601  ;  became  judge  of  the  criminal  court,  member  of 
Parliament,  and  king's  counsel  (1077),  in  which  capacity 
he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  His 
conduct  as  criminal  prosecutor  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Covenanters  caused  him  to  be  stigmatized  by  the  title  of 
"Bluidy  Mackenzie."  He  was  also  memorable  for  the 
witchcraft  trials  over  which  he  presided.  Mackenzie  was 
a  friend  of  Dryden  and  other  poets,  was  himself  an  ele- 
gant scholar,  and  one  of  the  first  Scotchmen  to  write  the 
English  language  correctly.  He  published  Udii/in  Stoici 
(1003),  A  Moral  Essay  upon  Solitude  (1005),  Moral  Gal- 
lantry (1007),  a  Discourse  on  the  Laics  and  Customs  of  Scot- 
land in  Mailers  Criminal  (1078),  and  Institutions  of  the 
Laws  of  Scotland  (1684),  besides  A  ]'imlicaiioa  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Charles  II.  He  was  the  chief  founder  of  the 
Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh.  D.  at  London  May  2, 
IG'Jl.  His  complete  Works  were  published  in  1710. 

Mackenzie  (HENRY),  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in 
Aug.,  1745;  educated  at  the  university  of  that  citv;  be- 
came an  attorney  of  the  Scottish  court  of  exchequer; 
published  anonymously  in  1771  a  novel,  The  Man  of  Feel- 
iaij,  which  enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  led  to  the  com- 
position of  a  second  part,  which  was  issued  under  the 
author's  name  in  177.'!  as  The  Man  of  the  World.  Another 
novel,  Julia  de  Kuuliii/m'.  appeared  in  1777.  In  1779-80 
Mackenzie  edited  a  weekly  literary  paper,  The  Mirror,  for 
which  he  wrote  a  series  of  admired  essays:  in  17*5-87  he 
conducted  The  Loumjcr,  a  paper  of  a  similar  character; 
wrote  several  political  tracts  espousing  Tory  principles; 
made  a  report  to  the  Highland  Society  adverse  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  Ossianie  poems ;  wrote  three  tragedies  and 
biographical  sketches  of  Thomas  Blocklock,  John  Home 
Lord  Abercromby,  and  William  Tytler,  besides  various 
minor  publications.  In  1804  he  received  the  lucrative 
appointment  of  comptroller  of  taxes  for  Scotland ;  gave 
to  the  world  his  collected  works  in  8  vols.  (1H08),  and 
during  his  declining  years  made  his  house  in  Edinburgh 
the  centre  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  and  political 


society.  His  novels  and  essays,  now  little  read,  we 
highly  commended  by  Scott,  Talfourd,  Mackintosh  Alii 
Cunningham,  and  Wilson.  D.  at  Edinburgh  Jan.  14  1SJ 


ere 
Allan 
,  1831. 


Mackenzie  (ROBERT  SHELTOX),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L. 
3.  at  Drew's  Court,  co.  Limerick,  Ireland,  June  22,  1809  • 
educated  at  Fermoy ;  studied  medicine  in  Cork  and  Dub- 
lin ;  became  a  school-teacher  at  Fermoy;  was  in  1S29  an 
editor  in  Staffordshire.  England:  HM  1830-52  a  highly 
successful  littf  futfnr  of  London;  came  in  18J2  to  New 
York,  and  was  connected  with  various  journals,  and  be- 
came in  1857  the  foreign  and  literary  editor  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Press.  He  has  published  annotated  editions  of 


various  British  and  other  authors,  and  is  author  of  Lays  of 
Palestine  (1829),  Titian,  a  novel  (1843).  Partnership  en  Com- 
niaiulitt,  a  law  treatise  (1847).  Kits  of  lilarnct/  (1855),  Life 
of  dim-Its  Ili.-l.-ens  (1*70),  Life  of  Sir  Walttr  X,-ott  (1871); 
edited  Sheil's  Sketches  of  the  Irish  liar  (1854),  the  ffoetes 
Aiiilirnttiiiua:  (1854),  Curran's  Life,  by  his  son  (1855),  and 
the  writings  of  Dr.  W.  Muginn  (5  vols.,  1855-57),  besides 
numerous  minor  publications. 

Mackenzie  (RANALD  S.),  b.  in  New  York  Aug.,  1840; 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  June,  18G2,  and 
appointed  second  lieutenant  of  engineers :  engineer  of  9th 
corps,  and  wounded  at  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  ;  of 
Sumner's  grand  division  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.,  1883; 
engaged  at  Chancellorsville  and  in  constructing  and  laving 
bridges  in  advance  of  the  army,  following  the  Confederate 
forces  through  Maryland  into  Pennsylvania,  and  engaged 
at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg;  subsequently  in  providing 
bridges  for  pursuit  of  Lee,  and  continuously  employed  on 
engineering  duty  until  opening  of  Richmond  campaign, 
May,  1804,  when  in  command  of  his  company  through 
battles  of  the  Wilderness;  wounded  before  Petersburg 
June,  1804,  while  in  command  of  regiment;  returning, 
commanded  regiment  during  Early's  attack  on  Washing- 
ton, July,  1864.  and  in  command  of  brigade  in  subsequent 
pursuit  and  battles  of  Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar 
Creek,  where  again  wounded.  Appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  and  resumed  command  before  Peters- 
burg, Nov.,  1HG4;  at  Five  Forks  he  commanded  a  division 
of  cavalry  which  rendered  important  service;  brevcttcd 
from  first  lieutenant  to  major-general  for  gallantry.  In 
Jan.,  18C6,  he  returned  to  duty  with  his  corps,  in  which  he 
had  attained  the  rank  of  captain,  and  in  Mar.,  1807,  was 
appointed  colonel  of  infantry:  transferred  to  the  cavalry 
1S70,  and  has  been  very  efficient  against  depredators  along 
the  Mexican  frontier. 

Mackenzie  (WILLIAM  Lvox),  b.  at  Springfield,  Forfar, 
Scotland,  Mar.  12,  1795;  became  a  resident  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  afterwards  (1K24-33)  editor  of  the  i:./,,,,:,,l 
Advocate  of  Niagara,  where  his  press  was  destroyed  bv  a 
mob  in  1826.  In  1828  he  was  sent  to  the  provincial  Par- 
liament, whence  he  was  five  times  expelled,  and  live  times 
re-elected.  He  published  Skct*-!,' «  .  /  r,, „,,./,,(  IS33).  In 
1836  he  was  the  first  mayor  of  Toronto.  In  1837-38,  as 
leader  of  the  rebellion  of  Upper  Canada,  he  proclaimed  a 
new  provisional  government,  but  was  outlawed,  and  es- 
caped to  the  U.  S.,  where  ho  was  arrested  p.nd  confined  in 
jail  for  eighteen  months  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  after  connected  with  the  New  York  Trilnmr, 
and  for  a  time  published  Mackenzie's  Gazette.  In  1845  he 
published  a  pamphlet  against  W.  L.  M.-ivv,  Jacob  Barker, 
and  others,  which  caused  great  excitement  in  New  York. 
In  1850  he  was  pardoned  and  returned  to  Canada,  where 
he  again  entered  public  life.  D.  at  Toronto  Aug.  20,  1861. 
His  agitation  did  much  for  the  reform  of  the  government 
of  Canada. 

Mackenzie  River,  one  of  the  largest  streams  on  the 
globe,  rises  in  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  Hows  in  a  N.  N.  W. 
direction  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  It  is  navigable  in  the 
open  season  from  its  mouth  to  Fort  Simpson,  where  there 
are  rapids;  above  which  it  is  again  navigable  to  Great 
Slave  Lake.  Its  three  great  head-streams  are  the  Peace, 
Athabasca,  and  English  rivers.  Its  extreme  length  is 
2300  miles;  its  area  of  drainage,  590,000  square  miles. 
Lignite-beds  occur  upon  its  banks,  and  a  large  part  of  its 
upper  basin  is  fertile  and  habitable  land. 

Mack'erel  [Old  Eng.  mackerel;  Fr.  maqueteau,  a 
"  pander,"  because  it  was  once  believed  to  bring  together 
male  and  female  fishes  of  other  species],  a  name  of  various 
salt-water  fishes  of  the  genus  Scomber  (family  Scombrida;). 
The  most  important  species  are  the  S.  vernalis  of  North 
American  Atlantic  waters,  and  ,S'.  rnli/arit  of  European 
seas.  The  above  kinds  arc  caught  in  immense  numbers, 
both  by  hooks  and  nets.  They  are  very  delicate  fishes  for 
the  table  when  fresh,  and  are  also  salted  in  great  quanti- 
ties for  market.  Gloucester  and  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  are  the 
great  American  centres  of  the  mackerel  fishery  Their 
fleets  visit  all  parts  of  the  coast  from  the  Carolinas  to  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
Spain,  Spanish  America,  and  the  South  and  West  of  the 
L.  S.  are  the  great  markets  for  salted  mackerel.  The 
European  mackerel  is  extensively  caught  in  French  and 
English  vessels,  but  with  nets  more  frequently  than  with 
the  hook,  which  is  more  commonly  employed  in  the  U.  S. 
(See  also  SCOMBRID.C.) 

Mack'ey  (ALBERT  GALLATIN).  M.  I).,  b.  at  Charleston, 
S.  ('.,  in  1809;  graduated  in  1S32  at  the  .Medical  College  of 
Sou  ill  Carolina,  where  he  became  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  1838,  but  in  1844  devoted  himself  wholly  to  literature, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  Masonry.  He  wrote  for  several 
periodicals  in  Charleston ;  published  a  Lexicon  of  free- 
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matonri/  (18-15).  TV  .V//«fiV  Tie  (1849),  /'rim-i,,/, ,  „/  JVftt- 
irjnic  £fliei(1856),  7V  /;„„/••  -/'  //,,  t'/,,,/,t,'r  i  ls.,S),  'I'.-j'il,,,,:!.- 

of  Miinniit.'  .liii-in/iriidiiii-r  !l>.>d!.  I'ri/iitii'  M.iKoiiry  and 
MaiHinii'  JUtua/ixt  (1867),  The  Symbnlis.Ki  of  f'rreHia*<inrl/ 

(  isii.s),  and  Manual  of  the  Lodge  (1870).  Ilu  also  edited 
the  vlAt'mart  Ilczon,  »,•  AVo/,-  o/'  f'<,u*fii:it!"UH  <>/  tit'-  ilri:ti<l 
I.',,! [r>  of  Ancient  Freemason*  of  tioiith  Carolina,  lie  es- 
tablished a  Masonic  monthly  at  Charleston  in  IS.io,  a 
quarterly  in  1858;  Icarneil  several  ancient  languages  by 
private  study;  ha."  lectured  upon  the  Middle,  Ajrrs,  and 
taken  an  active  ]>art  in  politics  since  the  war.  A  new  and 
much-enlarged  edition  of  the  Lrjriroii  appeared  in  l.ST.'i, 
under  the  title  En<-</i-/o/i.-«lin  <;>'  Fi-eemmmury. 

Mack'ford,  tp.  of  Green  Lake  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1251. 

Mack'ie  (JOHN  MILTON),  b.  at  Warcham.  Mass.,  in 
1813;  graduated  in  1S.",2  at  Brown  University,  when-  he 
was  tutor  1834-38;  travelled  in  Europe;  published  a  Life 
<>f  Leibnitz  (1845),  Life  of  Samuel  Gorton  in  Sparks's 

Amrrii-an  /Hoi/nt/iliy  (1848),  Conns  dr.  Knpna'l  (1818),  Life 
of  Schnmyl  (is.'jli  I, '  l.'iff  of  Tn\-l\mj-V,'«n:l  (  I S57  \.  From 
Cape  Cud  In  It;.,-!,-  I  1864),  and  has  frequently  contributed 
to  the  columns  of  the  Xorth  American  Jieview. 

MacKim',  tp.  of  Pleasants  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  449. 

McKim  (JAMES  MILI.ER),  b.  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  about 
1810;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  and  entered  the 
Presbyterian  ministry,  but  abandoned  his  pastoral  work 
and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  antislavery  cause,  lie 
was  a  zealous  lecturer  in  favor  of  emancipation,  nnd  was 
for  a  time  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Antislavery  Society,  and  in  later  years  was  connected 
with  the  Freedman's  Aid  Society.  Died  at  Llewellyn  Park, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  June  13,  1874. 

Mack'inac,  county  of  Michigan,  in  the  E.  portion  of 
the  N.  peninsula.  Area,  1100  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
S.  by  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  and  includes  several 
islands.  It  is  mostly  a  rough  region,  covered  with  forests. 
Lumbering  is  the  chief  industry.  Cap.  Mackinaw.  Pop. 
171B. 

Mack'inaw,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tazcwell  co.,  111.,  on 
Mackinaw  River  and  on  the  Indianapolis  Bloomington 
and  Western  II.  II.,  17  miles  W.  of  Bloomington,  111.  The 
township  is  underlaid  with  coal.  Pop.  of  v.  496 ;  of  tp.  1379. 

Mackinaw,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mackinac  co.,  Mich.,  is 
situated  on  Mackinaw  Island  in  Lake  Huron,  just  N.  E.  of 
Mackinaw  Strait,  which  connects  it  with  Lake  Michigan. 
It  is  300  miles  by  water  from  Detroit.  The  island  is  2 
miles  wide  by  3  in  length,  and  is  high,  well  wooded,  and 
rocky.  Here  is  Fort  Ma.ckinaw,  a  U.  S.  post,  lat.  45°  54' 
N.,  Ion.  84°  30' W.  Mackinaw  (formerly  Michilimackinac) 
was  an  important  point  during  the  colonial  period.  It  was 
settled  by  the  French  at  an  early  date;  became  a  mission- 
ary station  in  1669  ;  was  captured  and  its  inhabitants  mur- 
dered by  Pontiac  in  1763;  and  was  occupied  by  British 
troops  in  1812.  Mackinaw  is  a  delightful  summer  resort, 
has  a  good  harbor,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  fish. 

MacKin'ley,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marcngo  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  1481. 

MacKinley,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  960. 

MacKin'ney,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Collin  co.,  Texas,  on  the 
Texas  Central  K.  R.  It  contains  an  academy,  3  churches, 
a  bank,  extensive  flouring-mills,  2  newspapers,  2  hotels, 
and  stores.  It  is  in  a  rich  grain  and  stock-raising  section. 
Pop.  503.  J.  II.  BINGHAM,  ED.  "ENQUIRER." 

McKin'stry  (Commodore  JAMES  P.),  b.  in  New  York 
Sept.  6,  1809;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  1, 
182(1;  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1832,  a  lieutenant 
in  1837,  a  commander  in  1805,  a  captain  in  18G2,  a  com- 
modore in  1800.  D.  in  1873.  He  commanded  the  Monon- 
gahela  at  the  passage  of  Port  Hudson,  Mar.  4,  18G3,  and 
was  severely  injured  by  "the  bridge"  on  which  ho  was 
standing  being  shot  away,  so  that  ho  was  thrown  with 
great  violence  to  the  deck.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Mackintosh  (Sir  JAMES),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b. 
at  Aldourie,  Inverness-shire,  Scotland,  Oct.  24, 1745  ;  grad- 
uated M.  A.  in  1784  at  King's  College.  Aberdeen,  and  M.  D. 
at  Edinburgh  1787  ;  went  to  London,  and  in  1791  published 
his  VindictK  GaUicte,  an  eloquent  defence  of  the  French 
Revolution  against  the  strictures  of  Burkc's  llrjlcetiom, 
which  at  once  won  him  the  favor  of  the  Whig  loaders  ;  sup- 
ported himself  by  literary  work,  and  in  1705  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  delivered  in  17119-1800  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  his  brilliant  Lectures  on  the  Lam  of  Nature  and 
<if  Xatioiu  ;  won  a  splendid  fame  at  the  bar;  was  knighted 
1809,  and  was  recorder  of  Bombay  1804-08;  judge  of  admi- 
ralty 1806-11  ;  returned  to  England  after  a  highly  honor- 
able career  in  the  East,  and  entered  Parliament  in  1813 
from  Nairn  ;  was  professor  of  law  and  general  politics  at 
Haileybury  College  1818-24,  still  taking  an  important 


place  in  parliamentary  business :  in  1830  became  a  com- 
missioner of  Indian  affairs.  II.  in  London  May  30,  |s:;i'. 
Among  his  more  important  works  are  a  brief  Illstoii/  of 
I'.nnlund  (ISiiO),  extending  only  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
but  completed  by  Wallace- and  Bell  (10  vols.) ;  a  Diutcrtittion 
mi  tli<'  l'i  o,jr,-*x  of  Kthii-nl  I'lii/onoj,/!!/  (  I  s:;(l  |,  written  for  tlie, 
l.'iii-il'-lo/iudiit  liritiniiiien  ;  a  Life  of  Sir  Thulium  Mon.  and 
a  great  number  of  miscellaneous  articles,  chiefly  published 
in  the  Kdiniiunjh  Itecieir,  containing  a  mass  of  valuable 
criticism,  especially  ivLranlin j;  questions  of  psychology 
;  and  ethics.  T!:ev  have  licen  collected  into  volumes  ami 
published  in  America  in  the  well-known  M  lies  uf  Modi  ru 
liriHs/t  K«*<nji*t*.  Ho  had  long  projected  an  extended  his- 
tory of  Kntrlaml  trnni  the  time  of  James  II.  to  the  I-Yem -h 
Revolution,  of  which  a  tra^ment  appeared  after  his  death, 
comprising  an  account  of  the  Revolution  of  1(>S8.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  enjoyed  during  his  later  years  a  lite- 
rary renown  for  which  the  prc-cnl  ^eniTatiun  can  hardly 
find  sufueicnt  warrant  in  his  extant  works,  liis  vast  repu- 
tation was,  h<me\er,  made  up  of  several  very  distinct  ele- 
ments, not  the  least  of  which  was  his  power  as  a  conver- 
sationalist, in  which  department  he  has  had  no  equal  in 
the  present  century.  As  a  parliamentary  orator  he  did 
not  (ill  the  expectations  based  upon  his  forensic  achieve- 
ments, among  which  the  memorable  defence  of  Peltier 
(Feb.  21,  1803)  was  perhaps  the  greatest  effort  of  British 
eloquence  at  the  bar.  (Sec  his  Memoirs,  by  his  son,  con- 
taining journals,  letters,  autobiography,  and  many  frag- 
mentary writings  (1835).) 

MacKnight'  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  in 
1721 ;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow  and  Lcydcn ; 
became  minister  of  a  Scotch  church  at  Maybole,  Ayrshire, 
in  1753,  at  Jedburgh  in  1769,  and  in  Edinburgh  in  1772. 
He  published  in  175fi  a  Harmony  of  the  Oorpelt^  in  1763 
The  Truth  of  Gospel  History,  and  in  1785  A  A'em  Transla- 
tion of  the  Apostolical  Epistles,  with  Commentary  and  A'utes. 
These  works,  especially  the  Harmony,  were  long  highly 
esteemed  and  several  times  reprinted.  D.  at  Edinburgh 
Jan.  13,  1800. 

Mack'ville,  post-v.  of  Washington  co.,  Ky.,  35  miles 
S.  W.  of  Frankfort.  Pop.  180. 

Mack  von  Leiberich  (KARL),  BARON,  b.  at  Neuslin- 
gen,  Franconia,  Aug.  25,  1752,  in  humble  circumstances; 
entered  the  Austrian  army  ;  rose  rapidly  on  account  of 
his  eminent  talents  ;  was  ennobled  and  made  a  field-mar- 
shal-licutcnant  in  1794.  In  1798  he  accepted  the  com- 
mand of  the  Neapolitan  army,  and  fought  with  success 
against  the  French  in  the  Papal  States;  but  being  com- 
pelled afterwards  to  retreat,  and  endangered  in  his  position 
by  an  insurrection  in  Naples,  he  fled  with  his  German 
staff  to  the  French  army,  and  was  sent  as  prisoner  of  war 
to  Paris.  In  1800  he  escaped,  and  was  made  commander 
in  Tyrol.  Having  been  defeated  by  Napoleon  (Oct.  14  and 
15,  1805)  on  the  banks  of  the  Iller,  he  retreated  into  the 
fortress  of  Ulm,  but  surrendered  himself  on  the  following 
day  with  an  army  of  23,000  men  and  an  enormous  quantity 
of  war-materials.  He  was  placed  before  an  Austrian  court- 
martial  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  in  1819  he  was 
entirely  pardoned.  D.  at  St.  Polten,  near  Vienna,  Oct.  22, 
1828. 

McLane'  (Col.  ALLEN),  b.  Aug.  8,  1746;  removed  to 
Kent  co.,  Del.,  in  1774.  He  was  present  as  a  volunteer  at 
the  Great  Bridge  fight,  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  1775  ;  became  a 
lieutenantin  Rodney's  Delaware  regiment;  his  large  estate 
in  Philadelphia  was  sacrificed  in  the  war.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  Trenton,  Prince- 
ton, Monmouth,  Paulus  Hook,  Stony  Point,  and  Yorktown  ; 
was  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  ;  U.  S.  mar- 
shal 1790-98;  collector  of  the  port  of  Wilmington,  1808- 
29.  D.  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  May  22,  1829. 

McLane  (Louis),  son  of  Col.  Allen  McLane,  b.  at 
Smyrna,  Del.,  May  28,  1786;  entered  the  navy  as  midship- 
man at  the  ago  of  twelve  years,  and  cruised  a  year  in  the 
Philadelphia,  Com.  Decatur;  pursued  studies  at  Newark 
College ;  studied  law  with  James  A.  Bayard,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  1807 ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  1814  in  a 
company  commanded  by  Caesar  H.  Rodney,  which  marched 
to  the  defence  of  Baltimore  from  the  threatened  attack  by 
the  British  :  was  Representative  in  Congress  1817-27,  voting 
against  the  admission  of  slavery  in  Missouri  or  in  the  Ter- 
ritories ;  was  chosen  Senator  1827  ;  sent  by  Pres.  Jackson 
as  minister  to  England  May,  1829  ;  returned  in  1831  to  ac- 
cept the  post  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  was  transferred 
in  1833  to  the  department  of  state  in  consequence  of  his 
refusal  to  sanction  the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the 
Bank  of  the  1'.  S. :  retired  to  private  life  June,  1834,  settling 
in  Maryland  ;  was  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  during  its  completion  and  early  management  1837 
—47  ;  accepted  the  mission  to  London  to  settle  the  Oregon 
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difficulty  Juno,  1845;  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Maryland  1850-51,  and  d.  at  Baltimore  Oct. 

'McLane  (ROBERT  MILLIBAR),  son  of  Louis,  b.  in  Dela- 
ware June  21!,  1815;  resided  with  his  father  at  London 
1828-31;  studied  in  colleges  nt  Washington,  IX  C.,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.;  graduated  at  West  Point  Mihtary  Acad- 
emy  1837  served  in  the  array  in  Florida,  in  the  Cherokee 


IVltJAlUU.    1  eniniitji      ii'  ....»••  L 

Cruz  from  Mar..  1859,  to  Nov..  ISfifl.  While  in  Mexico  he 
negotiated  a  treaty  giving  President  Juarez  the  benefit  o 
an°American  loan  and  other  substantial  advantages,  and 
purchasing  Lower  California  for  a  sum  of  several  millions 
of  dollars.  The  treaty  was  never  ratified,  but  the  policy 
of  intervention  in  Mexican  affairs  was  carried  out  by  the 
U.  S.  navy  in  capturing  several  vessels  of  war  belonging 
to  the  reactionary  government  of  Miramon.  Since  his  re- 
turn from  Mexico  he  has  practised  at  the  Baltimore  bar. 

Maclau'rin  (COLIN),  b.  at  Kilmadan,  Argyleshirc,  in 
Feb.,  1698;  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  became 
in  1717  professor  of  mathematics  in  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, and  in  1725  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where 
ho  d.  June  11. 1740.  He  wrote  ffeometrla  Organica,  (1720), 
treatises  on  The  Percussion  of  Bodies  (1724),  on  Fluxions 
( I  7  12),  on  Alyelra,  and  an  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Discoreriet,  the  two  latter  posthumous  publications  (1748). 

McLaws  (LAFAYETTE),  b.  in  Georgia  Jan.,  1821;  grad- 
uated from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1842,  and  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  ;  served  (1845- 
•18)  in  the  war  with  Mexico  ;  subsequently  on  frontier  duty 
until  ISIiU.  having  meanwhile  attained  the  rank  of  captain  : 
resigned  Mar.  '2:',,  1861,  to  join  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
being  speedily  appointed  major-general  in  that  service, 
and  throughout  the  civil  war  rendered  important  service  as 
division  commander,  mainly  in  Longstreet's  corps. 

Maclay'  (ARCHIBALD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Killcarn,  Scotland, 
May  14,  1778;  entered  the  ministry  of  the  National  Kirk 
in  1802  ;  came  in  1805  to  New  York,  and  until  1808  was 

Sister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Rose  street  ;  became  a 
aptist,  and  was  founder  of  the  Mulberry  street  (now  Tab- 
ernacle) church,  and  its   pastor   1808-37;    agent   of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  1837-50;  president 
of  the  American  Bible  Union  1850-56.     D.  May  2,  I860. 

Mac'le  [Lat.  macula, "  spot  "],  a  synonym  for  c&ttufoiife, 

a  variety  of  undaliisite,  which,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
symmetrically  disposed  impurities,  shows  on  sections  of 
the  prismatic  crystals  dark  figures  (crosses,  etc.)  on  a  light 
ground,  or  rii-e  ccrsti.  The  name  chiastolite  is  in  allusion 
to  the  form  of  such  figures,  resembling  the  Greek  letter  x« 

MacLean',  county  of  Central  Illinois,  composed  chiefly 
of  prairie-lands  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Illinois  Paver. 
Area,  1132  square  miles.  It  is  a  fine  farming  and  dairying 
region.  Seven  railroads  meet  at  the  cap.,  Bloomington. 
Pop.  53,988. 

MacLean,  county  of  W.  Kentucky,  intersected  by  Green 
River  and  traversed  by  the  Owensboro'  and  Russellville 
R.  R.  Area.  320  square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly  and 
the  soil  fertile.  Chief  productions,  tobacco,  Indian  corn, 
wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  Calhoun.  Pop.  7614. 

MacLean,  post-v.  of  Mount  Hope  tp.,  MacLcan  co., 
111.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.  Pop.  600. 

MacLcan,  tp.  of  Ramsey  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  442. 

MacLean,  post-v.  of  Dryden  and  Groton  tns.,  Tomp- 
kins  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Fall  Creek,  has  five  churches  and  a 
number  of  manufactories.  Pop.  405. 

MacLcan,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  0.     Pop.  1309. 

McLean  (Jons),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  Mar. 
11,  1785;  settled  with  his  parents  in  Warren  co.,  0.,  in 
childhood;  worked  on  a  furm  until  the  age  of  sixteen; 
commenced  studying  law  at  Cincinnati  in  1803 ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  1807  at  Leb- 
anon; served  in  Congress  from  1813  to  1816,  when  he  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio;  was  commis- 
sioner of  the  general  land-office  in  1822,  postmaster-general 
in  1823,  associate  justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1829;  was  distinguished  for  the  eloquence  and  abilitv  of 
his  charges  to  grand  juries,  of  which  a  notable  example 
was  one  delivered  in  Dec..  1838,  concerning  unlawful  com- 
binations against  a  foreign  government,  elicited  by  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  Canadian  ••  patriot  war."  His  decision 
in  the  celebrated  ••  Drcd  Scott  case"  (1857)  was  given  to 
the  effect  that  slavery  has  its  origin  in  force,  not  in  right, 
nor  in  general  law.  to  which  it  is  opposed,  but  in  local  law, 
which  cannot  be  respected  by  the  national  courts.  In  1S48 


his  name  was  brought  before  the  Buffalo  "  Free  Soil"  con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination,  and 
in  1850  he  was  the  leading  competitor  of  Fremont  for  tlic 
Republican  nomination  at  Philadelphia.  Many  Republi- 
cans believe  that  if  Judge  McLean  had  then  been  nominated 
he  would  have  been  elected,  in  which  case  the  later  history 
of  the  U.  S.  would  have  been  very  different  from  what  has 
been  witnessed  by  the  present  generation,  lie  again  re- 
ceived some  votes  in  the  Chicago  convention  of  I860,  and 
d.  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  Apr.  4,  I8(il.  He  published  2  vols. 
of  Jteporta  of  U.  S.  Circuit  Conrt  (1829-42). 

MacLean  (Joii.x),  I).  D..  b.  at  Portsoy,  Banffshire, 
Scotland,  in  1828;  studied  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  : 
became  curate  at  London,  Ontario,  IS.");!;  archdeacon  of 
Manitoba  ami  professor  of  divinity  in  St.  .John's  Coiici-t- 
in  1866,  and  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  of  Saskatchewan  in 
1873. 

Maclean  (LETITIA  Ei.i/AiiETiiLandon),  b.  atBromp- 
ton,  England,  in  1802;  acquired  considerable  reputation 
by  a  number  of  poems  published  in  1820  in  the  Literary 
llazrtii-  oxer  the  signature  "  L.  E.  L.,"  by  which  she  was 
thenceforth  known.  She  raon  became  a  regular  contrib- 
utor of  re\i'  poems,  and  miscellaneous  articles 
to  the  Gazette  and  other  newspapers,  and  to  the  annuals, 
and  for  fifteen  years  supported  her  family  by  her  pen.  She 
published  several  volumes  of  poems  and  fnur  novels,  all  of 
which  were  successful,  many  having  been  rem-inted  in  the 
I  .  S.  In  June,  1838,  she  married  Mr.  (!i"u-;;e  Maclean, 
appointed  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  We.- 1  Africa,  and 
accompanied  him  to  that  place,  v.here  she  d.  Oct.  15,  1838, 
from  an  overdose  of  prussie  acid.  (See  the  Life  and  Lit- 
erary Remains  af  L.  E.  L.  (1841),  by  Laman  lilanchard.) 

MacLeans'boro',  post-v.,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co.,  111., 
on  the  Evansvillc  and  Shawm-clown  division  of  the  Ft. 
Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  R.  It  has  a  hii'li  school.  3 
churches,  3  mills,  1  bank,  2  newspapers.  ;t  hotels.  Prin- 
cipal industry,  agricultural  pursuits.  Pop. 

JOHN  P.  STELI.E,  Kn.  "  GOI.HK.V  ERA." 

MacLel'lan  (ISAAC.  JR.),  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  1  s  in  ; 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col!t"_'e  ISLV,:  engagi  1  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Boston,  where  he  published  \  ol nines  of  poems 
in  1830, 1832,  1843,  and  1811.  and  a  J,.«n,,il  <f  a  AV- 
I'u  Scotland  (1834),  compiled  from  the  papers  of  II.  I!. 
MacLellan,  probably  his  brother.  He  ultimately  settled 
on  Long  Island,  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture. 

MacLcn'nan,  county  of  Central  Texas,  intersected  by 
Brazos  River.     Area,  060    square  miles.     The   suri: 
undulating  and  partly  prairie,  the   soil   very   productive, 
and  the  river  and  creek  bottoms  well   timbered,  li< 
which  the  lower  ••  Cross  Timbers"  extend   into  ihe  N.  of 
the  county.     Cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  M-,<T|   potatoes  a'-e 
staples.      A   branch   of  the   Houston   and    Texas  Central 
K.  R.  penetrates  to  the  capital,  Waco.     Pop.  1:1,500. 

MacLeod',  county  of  S.  Central  Minnesota,  watered  by 
Kaniska  River  and  other  tributaries  of  Crow  River,  and 

traversed  by  the  Hastings  and  Dakota  R.  R.     Arc i'l 

square  miles.  Lakes  are  numerous,  tlrain  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  the  staples.  Cap.  Glencoe.  Pop.  .Mil.'i. 

McLeod  (AI.EXANI>I:II),  D.  D..  b.  in  the  inland  of  Mull, 
Scotland,  June  12,  1774:  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  17HJ; 
graduated  at  Union  College  in  1  7US  :  became  in  the  follow- 
ing year  pastor  of  the  First  Reformed  I'rcsbvtcrian  church 
in  New  York  Citv;  wrote  X«in,  M</i-,;>/  I'ujvstiftiMe 
(1802),  Lectures  on  the  Hook  <f  Revelation  (1814),  &TOOM 
OH  the  Win-  (1815).  besides  several  doctrinal  treatises,  and 
assisted  Dr.  John  M.  Mason  in  the  editorship  of  the  ('/</•/*- 
titin  Magazine.  He  was  the  chief  organizer  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society  in  1816,  and  wrote  its  constitu- 
tion. D.  at  New  York  Feb.  17,  1833.  (Sec  his  Memoir,  by 
Rev.  S.  B.  Wiley,  D.  D.  (1855).) 

McLeod  (  HKMIY  Drxsisc).  b.  in  Edinburgh.  Scotland, 
in  1821  ;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849;  published 

77/'"/-y  tout    /Ym-r/cc    if  jtiinl-in'j   (18jj(;».  Elements   of  J'o- 

litical  Economy  (1858).  and  a  Dictionary  if  l'oliii"il 
Economy  (1859).  He  was  employed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment 1808-70  in  the  codification  of  the  laws  relating  to 
bills  of  exchange. 

McLeod  (JOHN  NIEL).  D.  D..  son  of  Alexander,  b.  in 
New  York  City  Oct.  11,  180(1;  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege 182G:  studied  theology  with  his  father,  to  whom  1-e 
became  assistant  in  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Reform*  d 
Presbyterian  church  1S2S.  and  his  successor  1833.  Dr. 
McLeod  was  for  many  years  the  stated  clerk  of  the  General 
Synod  of  his  Church,  professor  in  its  tlicoloiri'-al  seminary 
at  Philadelphia,  and  leader  of  that  part  of  the  Church 
which  was  unwilling  to  unite  with  other  branches  of  the 
i  Scottish  Church,  cherishing  very  rigid  opinions  upon  the 
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subject  of  singing  miscellaneous  hymns  and  membership 
of  secret  societies.     I',  in  New  York  Apr.  27,  1ST  I. 

Maclcod  (NoiiM  vvi.  l>.  I'.,  li.  at.  Cainpbclton.  Scotland. 
June  3,  ISI2:  educated  at  Edinburgh.  Glasgow,  and  in 
Germany:  became  minister  of  the  National  Kirk:  parish 
minister  of  Loudouii  (1838  I3i.  ,.f  Dalkeith  (1843-51),  in  j 
<;ia^ir<i\v  i  ISnrnTiy  parish)  1851.  a  very  large  and  difficult  i 
field:  established  schools  and  meetings  for  the  working- 
mcn,  and  tailored  with  zeal  and  success:  became  chap- 
lain to  the  <|iieen  for  Scotland:  edited  the  Edinburgh 
Clirim'niH  M.iH'iziif  18511-liO.  l!,,i,il  H",,/-</»  1860-72:  was 
author  of  Tin-  L'<irii,xt  Mm/rut  (1847),  I'lirish  /'"/'"'•" 
(I  862).  l-'.i^tirin-il  ( 1  Slit!),  and  l'i:r/tn  «t  tin-  Fur  Enut,  a  nar- 
raiive  of  ira\els  in  India,  and  several  other  works.  D.  at 
Glasguw  June  If),  1872.  Dr.  McLeod  made  flood  Word* 
an  importa.nl  educational  organ  and  a  .great  literary  suc- 
0088.  He  was  a  man  of  great  breadth  and  versatility. 
I  See  Mi-mil!™,  by  his  brother,  Itov.  Donald  Macleod,  2 
vols.,  1876.) 

McLeod  ( X A  vt Kit  DovAi.n),  son  of  Alexander  McLeod, 
D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  Nov.  17,  1821  :  graduated  at  Colum- 
bia College ;  took  orders  in  the  Kpiscopal  Church  in  1845; 
preached  fur  a  short  time  in  a  country  parish  ;  went  to  Eu- 
rope in  IS.'iil  :  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  returning  to 
Ne'.v  York  in  I  852  engaged  ill  literary  pursuits ;  wrote  Liven 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  ( 1852),  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ( 1837),  and 
Fernando  Wood  (1856);  wrote  for  several  magazines;  pro- 
duced some  poems  of  considerable  merit  and  three  or  four 
novels  :  became  connected  with  the  Leader,  a  newspaper 
of  St.  Louis,  in  1857,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  at  Mount  St.  Mary's 
(Roman  Catholic)  College  near  Cincinnati ;  was  ordained  a 

Sricst.  and  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident  near  Cincinnati 
uly  20.  1865. 

Maclise'  (DANIEL),  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland,  Jan.  25,  1811  ; 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  left  the  bank  where  he  had  been 
placed,  and  devoted  himself  to  art,  in  which  he  early  dis- 
played a  remarkable  versatility  of  talent,  combining  the 
finest  gifts  of  the  caricaturist  with  the  grasp  of  the  his- 
torical painter  and  the  sentiment  of  the  poet.  His  first 
successes  wore  gained  by  sketches  of  Irish  scenery  and  life 
taken  on  a  pedestrian  excursion  among  the  peasantry  of 
Wicklow.  lie  studied  anatomy  in  the  studio  and  the  dis- 
secting-room. In  1828,  Maclise  came  to  London,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Royal  Academy,  gained  a  medal  in  the  an- 
tique school,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  life  school, 
where  he  also  gained  a  medal  for  the  best  copy  of  a  paint- 
ing by  Guido;  was  a  contributor  of  drawings  and  verses  to 
Fraser's  Magazine  ;  studied  a  year  in  Paris ;  won  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Academy  in  1831,  by  his  historical  painting, 
The  Choice  of  Ifercitleft,  and  from  that  time  devoted  his 
pencil  mainly  to  subjects  of  a  blended  historical  and  ro- 
mantic character — All-HMow  Etc,  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne 
llnleyn,  Franc!*  I.  and  Dinn-i  of  Poietiurs,  Charles  I.  and 
Cromwell,  Robin  Hood  mid  JHchard  Cneur  de  Lion,  Puck 


the  Harp,  At/red  in  the  Danish  Camp,  and  many  others, 
ranging  in  size  of  canvas  from  six  to  fourteen  feet.  But  these 
are  only  a  part,  and  not  the  best  part,  of  his  work.  His 
sketches,  illustrations,  caricatures,  satirical  and  humorous 
drawings  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  annuals,  keepsakes,  books  of  design.  Bulwer's 
/'t!<fi-imn  of  tin1  Itltni'-  was  illustrated  by  Maclise.  His 
volume  of  outline  portraits  of  the  distinguished  literary 
characters  of  his  day  is  very  interesting.  Maclise  was 
elected  associate  of  the  Academy  in  1835,  and  academician 
in  1810.  In  1866  he  declined  tho  presidency.  Previous  to 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  London  Apr.  26,  1870,  he  was 
engaged  on  frescoes  for  the  houses  of  Parliament. 

0.  B.  FnOTHIXGIIAM. 

Maclure'  (Wn.i.iAM),b.  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1763;  vis- 
ited New  York  in  1782:  settled  in  London  soon  after  as 
partner  in  a  commercial  house:  gained  a,  considerable  for- 
tune ;  emigrated  to  the  I'.S.  in  I  7%  ;  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  French  spoliation  claims  in  1803;  be- 
came iutcrc-tcd  about  tliis  time  in  goologv,  which  he 
studied  in  Europe,  and  conceived  the  plan  of  making  a 
geological  survey  of  the  U.  S.,  in  which  undertaking  ho 
'•d  the  Allcghaniestifty  times  and  visited  nearly  every 
State  of  the  Tnion,  travelling  chiefly  on  foot.  Ho  pre- 
sented geological  memoirs  to  the  American  Philosophical 
tj  in  l.-uii  and  1817.  the  latter  accompanied  by  the 
first  geological  map  of  the  1".  S..  thereby  gaining  the  title 
of  "father  of  American  geology."  Settling  in  Philadel- 
phia, ho  gave  his  books  and  ooltaotioni  In  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  that  city,  of  which  institution  he  M* 
president  from  1SI7  until  his  death,  lie  resided  in  Spain 
181U-24;  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a 


college  on  an  agricultural  basis:  made  an  attempt  of  the 
same  kind  at  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  where  he  bought  a  large 
tract  of  land  and  resided  several  years;  went  to  Mexico 
for  his  health  in  1827,  returned  there  in  1828,  ami  rc.-idcd 
there  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  San  Angel,  near 
the  city  of  Mexico,  Mar.  2:'..  is  III.  He  left  $20,01)0  to  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  besides  his  library  as  already 
mentioned,  and  was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  American 
Geological  Society,  of  which  he  was  president  in  Is2s. 
While  in  Mexico  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  Opinions  on 
Various  Siif>/'-''t*  (2  vols.,  Mew  Harmony.  1837). 
Mac!Wahoii',de(MAi!ii-.  KDMK  PATRICK  MAumrF.),  duke 
of  Magenta,  marshal  of  France,  president  of  the  French  re- 
public, b.  at  the  chateau  of  Sully,  near  Autun,  June  13,  1  MIS, 
deseciidinsrfroman  Irish  family  which  took  refuge  in  France 
after  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts;  entered  in  1S25  the  military 
school  of  St.  Cyr;  served  in  Algeria;  returned  after  the 
July  revolution  to  France,  and  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Antwerp.  Once  more  transferred  to  Africa,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  captain  at  the  storming  of  Constan- 
tino; received  the  command  first  of  a  battalion,  then  of  a 
regiment,  of  the  foreign  legion;  became  colonel  in  1845, 
and  brigadier-general  in  1848.  As  such  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  administration,  first  of  the  province  of  (Iran 
and  then  of  that  of  Constantino.  In  1852  he  became  gen- 
eral of  division,  and  in  1855  he  was  recalled  in  order  to 
assume  the  command  of  a  division  in  the  Crimean  war. 
He  arrived  just  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  storming  of 
Malakof.  and  distinguished  himself  go  much  on  this 
sion  that  he  was  created  a  senator.  In  this  position  he 
evinced  a  rare  independence  of  character ;  he  was  the  only 
senator  who  refused  to  vote  for  the  Safety  bill  which  was 
proposed  in  consequence  of  the  Orsini  conspiracy  (June 
14,  1858),  anil  which  placed  France  under  an  intolerable 
reign  of  the  bayonet.  In  1857  be  fought  again  in  Algeria, 
and  in  1859  he  made  bis  name  famous  in  the  campaign 
against  Austria.  He  commanded  the  2d  corps,  and  led  the 
left  wing  of  the  army  in  the  battle  of  Magenta,  June  4, 
1859;  Napoleon  commanded  the  centre.  At  the  head  of 
the  guard  the  emperor  was  very  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
and  there  was  danger  of  his  being  driven  into  the  Ticino, 
but  MacMahon  came  to  his  support,  and  by  throwing  him- 
self on  the  right  flank  of  the  Austrian  corps,  which  threat- 
ened the  French  centre,  he  won  the  battle.  For  this  bril- 
liant exploit  the  emperor  made  him  on  the  battlefield  mar- 
shal of  France  and  duke  of  Magenta.  In  the  battle  of  Sol- 
ferino  (June  24,  1859)  he  also  played  a  conspicuous  part. 
After  the  war  he  received  the  command  of  the  division  sta- 
tioned at  Lille,  and  in  1864  he  succeeded  Pclissier  in  the  im- 
portant position  of  governor-general  of  Algeria,  where 
great  reforms  were  to  be  introduced.  As  far  as  the  reign- 
ing system  allowed  the  administration  of  MaeMahon  was 
beneficial.  During  the  famine  of  1867-68  he  took  good 
care  of  the  poor  people,  and  defended  them  with  great  en- 
ergy against  the  clergy,  who  tried  to  use  the  aid  which 
was  given  to  the  Arabs  as  a  means  by  which  to  convert 
them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  against  Germany  in 
1870  the  marshal  received  the  command  of  the  1st  corps, 
consisting  chiefly  of  African  troops,  and  forming  the  right 
wing  of  the  first  line,  nearest  to  the  frontier,  with  head- 
quarters at  Strasbourg.  When  (on  Aug.  4)  his  advanced 
body,  the  division  of  Douay,  was  defeated  at  Weissenburg 
by  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  be  drew  reinforcements  from 
other  corps,  and  occupied  an  excellent  position  at  Worth 
in  order  to  detain  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  his  brilliant 
valor,  he  was  defeated  in  the  bloody  battle,  and  his  army 
was  almost  completely  routed  in  consequence  of  the  long 
and  obstinate  resistance  it  made.  The  remnants  he  gath- 
ered at  Chalons,  and  here  he  formed  out  of  the  1st,  5th,  7th, 
and  12th  corps  the  army  of  Chalons,  to  which  the  emperor 
repaired  after  the  defeat  at  Metz.  From  the  regency  in 
Paris  he  received  repeatedly  orders  to  push  on  towards 
Metz  by  a  circuitous  way,  in  order  to  extricate  Bazaine.  Ho 
understood  the  futility  of  this  plan,  and  remonstrated,  but 
at  last  he  obeyed.  So.m,  however,  bis  army  was  driven  by 
the  Germans  out  of  its  direction  and  towards  Belgium,  and 
at  Sedan  it  was  compelled  to  give  battle.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest,  in  which  the  French  army,  to- 
gether with  the  emperor,  was  surrounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner, early  in  the  morning  (Sept.  1,  1870),  MacMahon  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  gave  up  the  command. 
While  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany  he  was  almost  the 
only  superior  officer  who  was  not  accused  of  treason  by  his 
countrymen  ;  both  the  purity  of  his  character  and  his  bril- 
liant valor  were  generally  acknowledged.  Immediately 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  in  the  spring  of  1^71 
he  was  entrusted  by  Thiers  with  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Versailles,  the  only  organised  army  of  Franco  at  that 
moment.  In  political  respects  he  enjoyed  perfect  confi- 
dence. He  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  a  soldier,  indifferent 
to  politics,  and  without  those  qualities  which  make  a  man 
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govornmcnt  is  one  of  order,  aiming  at  the  re-establishment 
of  the  power  of  France;  and  although  the  influence  con- 
ceded to  the  Church  is  larger  than  the  liberals  consider 
sound,  yet  the  stability  of  his  own  power  seems  in  his  eyes 
the  principal  means  of  reaching  his  aim.  On  Nov.  19, 
is;::,  his  term  of  office  was  prolonged  by  the  National  As- 
sembly to  seven  years.  AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

McMahon  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dumfries,  Va.,  Dec. 
16,  1785  (or  17Sfi) :  was  licensed  to  preach  as  an  itinerant 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Indiana  in  1801  ;  rose  to  distinc- 
tion, and  filled  important  stations  in  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  His  reputation  was  great, 
and  so  was  his  success,  as  thousands  were  brought  into 
the  Church  by  his  instrumentality.  Ho  was  a  revered 
member  of  the  Memphis  conference  at  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1870.  T-  0.  SUMMERS. 

McMas'ter  (GILBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Ireland  Feb.  13, 
1778;  came  in  infancy  with  his  parents  to  Franklin  CO., 
Pa.:  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  in  1803;  studied  the- 
ology; was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  isus  ; 
was  a  pastor  at  Duanesburg,  N.  Y.,  thirty -two  years,  nml 
at  Princeton,  Ind.,  1840-46;  published  several  religions 
treatises,  chiefly  doctrinal,  many  sermons  and  addresses, 
and  wrote  largely  for  periodicals.  D.  at  New  Albany,  Ind., 
Mar.  17,  1854.— His  son,  ERASTUS  D.  McMASTF.n,  D.  D.,  b. 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1SOO;  graduated  at  Union  College  1827  ; 
was  president  of  South  Hanover  College,  Ind.,  1838-45,  of 
Miami  University  1845-49,  professor  of  theology  in  the 
New  Albany  Seminary  ]849-6T>,  and  author  of  several  re- 
ligious treatises.  D.  at  Chicago  Dec.  10,  1866. 

MacMath's',  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  eo.,  Ala.  Pop.  497. 
McMi'chael  (MORTON),  b.  in  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
20, 1807  ;  became  a  journ&liit  and  magazine  writer  In  Phila- 
delphia in  1824,  and  since  1844  has  been  cditor-in-chicf  of 
the  North  American,  a  successful  journal  of  that  city.  His 
poetical  talents  are  highly  commended,  though  he  has 
rarely  published  verse.  As  an  orator  and  a  politician  ho 
enjoys  a  wide  reputation.  Was  mayor  of  Philadelphia 
1865-68. 

MacMil'lan  (HUGH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Aberfeldy,  Perth- 
shire, .Scotland,  Sept.  17,  1833;  educated  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh:  became  minister  of  the  Free  Church  at 
Kirkmichael  1859.  and  of  St.  Peter's,  Glasgow,  1864;  has 
written  ttilili-  T>  nfliniy*  in  Nature  (1866),  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  and  other  continental 
languages ;  First  Forms  of  Vegetation,  Holidays  on  High- 
lands, The  True  Vine,  The  Ministry  of  Nature,  The  Garden 
and  the  City,  and  S'ini-ffh'nts  in  the  Wilderness,  besides  nu- 
merous contributions  to  quarterly  reviews  and  religious 
and  scientific  periodicals.  Ho  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1871. 

Maclttillan's,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  1635. 
>!<•  II  il'lin  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Kentucky  in  1840;  was 
commissioned  assistant  surgeon  U.  S.  A.  Aug.  19,  1862, 
when  twenty-two  years  of  age.  During  the  war  he  re- 
ceived rapid  promotion  for  meritorious  services  ;  was  -ad- 
vanced from  captain  to  major,  and  then  lieutenant-colonel. 
D.  Apr.  6,  1873.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

MacMinn',  county  in  S.  E.  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  by 
Hiawassee  River  and  intersected  by  the  Tennessee  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia  R.  R.  Area,  480  square  miles.  Grain 
and  dairy  products  are  staples.  Cap.  Athens.  Pop.  Ill.9i'i9. 
MacMinn'ville,  post-v.  of  Yam  Hill  co.,  Or.,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  388. 

MacMinnville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Warren  co.,  Tcnn.,  on 
the  MacMinnville  and  Manchester  R.  R.  It  has  3  schools 
and  the  MacMinnville  Female  Academy,  6  churches,  1  iron- 
foundry,  2  cotton-mills,  1  woollen-mill,  2  jewelry  establish- 
ments, 1  weekly  and  2  monthly  newspapers,  a  tannery,  1 
library  belonging  to  Cumberland  Female  Academy,  a  city 
park,  and  several  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  1172. 

I'Avin  1;.  WALLACE,  ED.  "MAcMixxviLLE  NEW  ERA. 
MacMul'len,    county   in    S.   Texas,  watered  by   the 
Nueces  River  and  its  tributary,  the  Rio  Frio.     Area,  1250 


square  miles.      Stock-raising  is   the   principal    industry. 
Cap.  MacMullen.     Pop.  230. 

McMur'rogh  (DERJIOT),  became  king  of  Lcinster,  Ire- 
land, in  1140;  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  in  1168;  ap- 
plied unsuccessfully  for  aid  to  Henry  II.  of  England  ;  ob- 
tained the  services  of  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Pembroke 
(surnamed  Strongbow),  by  whom  he  was  restored  to  power 
in  1170.  Dennot  guve  Strongbow  his  daughter  Eva  in 
marriage,  and  dying  in  the  same  year  was  succeeded  by 
tin'  Invader  as  a  vassal  to  the  English  king,  this  being  the 
foundation  of  the  English  claim  of  supremacy  in  Ireland. 
McNab'  (Sir  ALAN  NAPIER),  BART.,  b.  at  Niagara  Feb. 
19,  1798;  became  a  midshipman  in  1813;  served  under 
Sir  James  Yeo  in  the  naval  expedition  against  Sackett's 
Harbor  and  other  American  ports  of  Lake  Ontario;  joined 
the  army  as  ensign  of  the  100th  regiment;  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara  and  at  the  battle  of  Platts- 
burg;  studied  law;  practised  at  Hamilton:  was  jonrnal- 
olerl  to  the  assembly  of  I'ppiT  Canada:  elected  a  member 
of  that  body  in  1 829  :  became  its  Speaker  at  a  later  period  ; 
commanded  the  Canadian  militia  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
during  the  insurrection  of  1837-3S,  with  the  rank  of  col- 
onel:  routed  the  insurgents  near  Toronto  Dec.  7,  1S37; 
seized,  burned,  and  sent  over  Niagara  Falls  the  stc-aluer 
Caroline;  was  knighted  July  14,  1S38;  became  Speaker 
of  the  legislature  of  the  united  provinces  of  Canada  in 
|s|l;  was  prime  minister  is.jl-.'iii;  made  a  baronet  Feb., 
1858,  and  d.  at  Toronto  Aug.  8,  1802. 

McNagh'ten  (Sir  WILLIAM  II  \v),  BART.,  b.  in  Scotland 
about  1794;  accompanied  his  father  I"  India  in  1809;  en- 
tered the  civil  service  of  the  Kast  India  Company  in  a 
diplomatic  capacity;  acquired  a  vast  experience  at  the 
courts  of  the  native  princes;  accompanied  the  Afghan  ex- 
pedition of  1838-39  as  envoy  to  the  m:w  monarch,  Shah 
Soojah,  having  virtually  in  his  hands  the  direction  of 
affairs;  was  made  a  baronet  for  his  skilful  management  in 
a  difficult  situation,  and  was  murdered  by  Akbar  Khan, the 
insurgent  prince,  at  a  conference  in  Cabool  Dec.  25, 1841. 
McNair' (A.R.).  b.  in  Loui-iana  Sept.  I...  ls:;:i;  grad- 
uated at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1S60  :  became  a  lieutenant 
in  ISCiL',  a  lieutenant-commander  in  I8(i(>;  retired  in  eon- 
sequcnce  of  physical  disability  in  1S7L'.  Served  in  the 
Seminole  at  the 'battle  of  Port  Royal,  Nov.  7.  ISM,  and  in 
the  I'owhatan  in  both  the  Fort  r'i-her  fights,  and  com- 
manded the  boats  of  the  latter  in  Hie  sueee.-sl'ul  attack  on 

Mnrris  Island,  Aug.  9,  1863.     Con tided  for  "gallantry." 

FOXIIAI.L  A.  PARKER. 

McNair  (FREDERICK  V.),  b.  in  IVnn-vhania  Jan.  13, 
1839;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Aeademy  in  1857;  became 

a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutenant-e.. lander  in   Isr.l.  a 

commander  in  1872;  served  on  board  the  Iroquois  at  the 
passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  capture  of 
Nuw  Orleans,  and  in  most  of  the  battles  on  the  Mississippi 
in  1862;  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  Juniata  in  both 
the  Fort  Fisher  fights,  and  is  thus  handsomely  mentioned 
in  the  official  report  of  her  commanding  officer,  Lieut.-Com. 
Thomas  S.  Phelps :  "  Where  all  behaved  so  well  it  seems 
invidious  to  make  a  selection,  but  I  must  call  your  especial 
attention  to  the  cool,  gallant,  and  able  manner  in  which 
Lieut.  McNair  performed  his  whole  duty." 

I'oxiiAi.L  A.  PARKER. 

MacNair'y,  county  in  S.  W.  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  by 
Mississippi,  and  traversed  in  the  S.  W.  corner  by  the  Big 
Hatchie  River.  Area,  550  square  miles.  Indian  corn, 
cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  butter  are  staples.  Cap.  Purdy. 
Pop.  12,726. 

McNeil'  (Jons),  b.  at  Hillsboro',  N.  H.,  1784  ;  appointed 
captain  llth  U.  S.  Infantry  in  1812  :  promoted  to  be  major 
the  following  year.  At  Chippcwa  (July  5,  1814),  on  the 
fall  of  his  colonel,  he  commanded  his  regiment,  which  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  success  of  that  day;  and  again  at 
Lundy's  lane  (July  25),  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
For  these  actions  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  and 
colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  retained  as  major 
5th  Infantry,  and  in  1826  attained  a  colonelcy,  having  been 
brevetted  brigadier-general  two  years  previous.  In  1830 
he  resigned,  and  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  which  position  he  held  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
D.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  23,  1850. 

McNeil  (Gen.  JOHN),  b.  in  Canada  of  American  parents 
about  1820  ;  learned  the  hatter's  trade  in  Boston,  and  car- 
ried on  that  business  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  for  twenty  years ; 
took  an  active  part  in  Gen.  Lyon's  campaign  :  became  col- 
onel of  the  19th  Missouri  Vols.  Aug.  3,  1861  ;  took  com- 
mand of  a  cavalry  regiment  early  in  1862;  cleared  N.  E. 
Missouri  of  guerillas,  hanging  or  shooting  a  number  of 
bridge-burners — an  act  which  created  a  great  sensation  at 
the  time,  and  was  denounced  by  all  the  sympathizers  with 
the  Confederacy,  as  well  as  by  some  staunch  Unionists; 
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defeated  IMII.  Porter  lit  Kirkcvillu  Aug.  li:  w;l,s  made  a 
brigadier-general  Nov.  2!),  ISO:!,  and  was  employed  during 
the  rema  indrr  of  the  war  in  the  campaigns  in  Southern  Ohio. 
Me.Veile'  (lli-(iii),  I).  I).,  b.  at  litillycastlc.  Ireland,  in 
171).~>;  graduated  tit  Trinity  CoHcire,  Dublin,  ISI.'i;  entered 
as  a  law-student  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  1S2U;  became  curate  in  Donegal,  Ire- 
land :  rector  of  A  Ibury,  Surrey  :  minister  of  St.  Jude,  Liv- 
erpool. ls:;|;  liononiry  canon  of  Chester  ISI.i;  minister 
of  St.  l':uil,  Prince's  Park.  Liverpool,  ISIS;  residentiary 
'•.MI  in  of  Chf-ter  1 800.  anil  dean  of  Kipon  isiis.  Dr.  Mc- 
Neile  was  celebrated  l"r  his  eloquence  in  the  pulpit  and 
for  his  successful  evangelical  labors  in  Liverpool,  lie 
published  several  volumes  of  sermons,  lectures,  and  letters 

On  ecde>ia-t  ira  I   topics. 

McNeil!'  (Sir  JOHN),  G.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Colonsa, 
Scotland,  in  \7'JJ:  was  appointed  assistant  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Persia  in  ls;;|,  and  envoy  in  1836,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  became  prominent  through  his  prediction  of  ag- 
grcisivi'  di-ign-!  on  the  part  of  Russia,  a  subject  to  which 
a  great  part  of  his  career  has  been  devoted,  and  which  he 
li;i-  treated  in  numerous  pamphlets  and  essays  in  the  Eng- 
lish and  Indian  periodicals,  as  well  as  in  a  volume  entitled 
J'rni/resn  null  I'niitiua  of  Rtmia  in  the  Eunt  (1854).  Return- 
ing from  Persia  in  1844,  Sir  John  was  employed  in  main 
civil  and  military  commissions  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council  (1857)  and 
chairman  of  the  poor-law  board. 

McNeill  (  WILLIAM  GIBUS),  b.  in  North  Carolina  about 
ISO!);  graduated  at  West  Point  1817,  and  entered  the  ar- 
tillery, serving  on  topographical  duty  until  1823,  when 
transferred  to  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers  with 
rank  of  brevet  captain.  His  name  is  intimately  identified 
with  the  early  engineering  works  of  our  country,  particu- 
larly as  a  pioneer  in  railroad  surveys  and  construction. 
He  was  iino  of  the  engineers  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
I!.  II..  and  ;i  member  of  the  board  of  engineers  to  deter- 
mine the  route  of  that  road ;  and  chief  engineer  of  many 
other  railroads,  until  in  18:i7  he  resigned  from  the  army  to 
pursue  the  profession  of  civil  engineer.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  prominent  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in  all 
parts  id'  the  country;  was  chief  engineer  of  the  dry  dock 
in  tin-  Brooklyn  navy-yard;  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  Co.,  on  the  early  surveys  of  which  work 
he  was  engaged;  and  was  constantly  consulted  on  im- 
portant public  works  in  this  and  other  countries;  was 
major-general  of  the  Rhode  Island  militia  during  the  Dorr 
excitement.  I),  at  Brooklyn  Feb.  16,  1853. 

MacNeill's,  tp.  of  Moore  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  532. 

McNev'en  (WILLIAM  JAMES),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Galway,  Ire- 
land, Mar.  26,  1763;  educated  at  the  colleges  of  Prague 
and  Vienna,  graduating  in  1784;  engaged  in  revolutionary 
movements  in  Ireland  as  a  member  of  the  society  of  United 
Irishmen;  ITU  imprisoned  four  years ;  became  captain  in 
an  Irish  brigade  in  the  French  service;  came  to  the  U.  S. 
1804 ;  was  professor  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons or  in  the  Medical  School  of  Rutgers  College  more 
than  twenty  years  ;  was  twice  appointed  resident  physician  ; 
was  a  member  of  the  medical  council  during  the  cholera 
season  of  1832,  and  d.  in  New  York  July  12,  1841.  lie 
published  an  Kj-poxitiim  of  the  Atomic  Theory,  Pieces  of 
Irlih  llintorj  (1807),  and  other  works,  and  edited  Brande's 
Chemistry. 

MacNish'  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
Feb.  15,  1S02;  studied  medicine  in  Glasgow  and  Paris; 
contributed  to  filarbwoud  and  other  magazines  over  the 
signature  of-  A  Modern  Pythagorean,"  and  published  The 
Aimtouiy  of  Itrnnkennetai  (1827),  a  remarkable  book;  The 
1'h i/om/,!,,/ of  Sleep  (1830),  a  Book  of  Aphorisms  (1833), 
and  tin  Introduction  to  Phrenology  (1835).  D.  at  Glasirow 
Jan.  16,  1837. 

MacNutt',  post-r.,cap.  of  Le  Flore  co.,  Miss.,  45  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  Bolivar.  Pop.  44. 

McNutt  (ALEXANDER  G.),  b.  in  Rockbridge  co.,  Va., 
in  1801;  was  educated  at  Washington  College,  Va. ;  re- 
moved in  1S2I  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  afterwards  became  a 
lawyer  of  Vicksburg.  In  18,'ta  he  was  sent  to  the  State 
senate,  and  was  governor  of  Mississippi  1837-41.  D.  in 
De  Soto  co..  Miss.,  Oct.  22,  1848. 

Macomb',  county  in  E.  Michigan,  bounded  S.  E.  by 
Lake  St.  (.'lair:  watered  by  Clinton  River  and  its  affluents, 
and  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  II.  It.  Area.  :':i:> 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  level  and  fertile.  Wheat, 
oats.  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  wool,  butter,  and  hay,  are  sta- 
ples. There  are  important  manufactures.  Cap.  Mount 

Clemens.       I'.ip.  27.0111. 

Macomb,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  McDonough  co..  III., 
on  the  Chicago  and  Quincy  R.  R..  2(111  miles  from  Chira^o. 
contains  the  McDouough  Normal  College,  excellent  schools, 
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a  fine  court-house,  3  newspapers.  2  banks,  1  foundr\.  '.'> 
wagon  and  carriage  factories,  and  a  number  of  stores. 
Pop.  of  v.  27 IS;  of  tp.  l.'.l.1;. 

W.  II.  MAINLINE,  ED.  ''JOURNAL." 

Mtiroml»,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Macomb  co.,  Mirh.  Pop. 
1805. 

Macomb,  post-tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  tho 
S.  shore  of  Black  Lake,  has  limestone,  gypsum,  and  ores 
of  lead  and  other  metals.  Pop.  1073. 

Macomb  (Gen.  ALI:XANHKII),  b. in  Detroit,  Mich..  Apr. 
13,  1782;  appointed  n  cornet  of  cavalry  in  l"'.i!l;  trans- 
ferred to  the  infantry  in  1S01,  and  to  the  engineers  in 
1802,  in  which  latter  corps  ho  attained  a  lieutenant -colon  rley 
in  1S10,  and  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Great  Britain  (Juno,  1812)  was  acting  adjutant-gcnertil  of 
the  army:  but  preferring  active  field-service,  he  was  ap- 
pointed in  July  colonel  of  tho  3d  Artillery,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Fort  Niagara  and  Fort  (i -ge  :  promoted  to 

be  brigadier-general  in  Jan.,  1814.  On  Sept.  1  I,  with  1500 
men  and  a  small  number  of  militia  from  New  York  and 
Vermont,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  defeating  a 
largely  superior  force  of  British  veterans  under  Sir  George 
Provost,  for  which  service  ho  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress and  a  gold  medal  ;  was  also  brevetted  major-general 
and  commanded  a  military  department  in  the  North-west 
1815-21.  Upon  tho  reorganization  of  the  army  in  the  lat- 
ter year,  he  was  retained  as  chief  engineer  of  the  army, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  May,  1828,  ho  succeeded 
Gen.  Brown  as  major-general  in  command  of  tho  army. 
D.  at  Washington  June  25,  1841.  Author  of  a  Trent i^  on 
Martini  Law  and  Court*- Martial  as  practised  in  the  U.  S. 
(1809). 

Macomb  (Commodore  Wsr.  H.),  b.  in  1 820  in  Michigan  ; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Apr.  10,  1834;  became 
a  passed  midshipman  in  1840,  a  lieutenant  in  1S-I7,  a  com- 
mander in  1802,  a  captain  in  1866,  a  commodore  in  1870. 
D.  at  Philadelphia  Aug.  12,  1872.  While  attached  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  Plymouth  in  185G  he  took  part  in  the  bombard- 
ment and  capture  by  assault  of  the  Barrier  Forts.  China  ; 
was  in  various  actions  on  the  Mississippi  in  1863,  and  in 
the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  in  1864,  and  on  Oct.  31, 
1804,  in  command  of  a  squadron  of  gunboats,  captured  the 
town  of  Plymouth,  N.  C.,  after  a  spirited  fight,  in  making 
his  dispositions  for  which  he  displayed  decided  ability. 
For  this  victory  Maoomb  received  the  thanks  of  the  de- 
partment, and  was  advanced  ten  numbers  in  his  grade; 
and  Rear-admiral  Porter  in  his  official  report  of  it  says : 
"This  was  a  very  gallant  affair,  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  commander  of  the  expedition  and  all  con- 
cerned." FOXIIALL  A.  PARK  Kit. 

Macon'  [anc.  Mntitco],  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Saone-et-Loire,  on  the  river  Saflne,  which 
is  lined  with  beautiful  quays  and  crossed  by  a  bridge  of 
thirteen  arches,  built  by  Caesar.  Otherwise  the  town  is 
ill  built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  streets,  but  its 
trade  in  timber  and  Burgundy  wine  is  considerable,  as  also 
its  manufactures  of  watches.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Lam- 
artine.  Pop.  18,382. 

Macon,  county  of  E.  Alabama.  Area,  575  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Tallapoosa  River. 
The  surface  is  varied,  the  soil  mostly  good.  There  are 
large  forests.  Cotton  and  corn  are  staple  products.  Tho 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Western  R.  R.  of  Alabama. 
Cap.  Tuskegee.  Pop.  17,727. 

Macon,  county  of  W.  Central  Georgia.  Area,  370 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are 
the  principal  crops.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Flint 
River  and  by  the  South-western  R.  R.  of  Georgia.  Cap. 
Oglethorpe.  Pop.  11,458. 

Macon,  county  of  Central  Illinois.  Area,  500  square 
miles.  It  is  a  highly  fertile  prairie  region,  traversed  by 
the  N.  fork  of  Sangainon  River.  Cattlo,  grain,  and  wool 
are  leading  products.  Carriages  and  wagons  are  manufac- 
tured quite  extensively.  Tho  county  is  traversed  by  tho 
numerous  railroads  centring  at  Decatur,  the  capital.  Pop. 
26,481. 

Macon,  county  of  N.  E.  Missouri.  Area,  828  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Chariton  and  E.  Chariton 
rivers  and  their  numerous  branches.  The  surface  is  diver- 
sified, and  it  is  highly  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and 
tobacco  are  staple  products.  Lumber,  carriages,  and  flour 
are  manufactured.  Coal  abounds,  and  iron  and  lead  are 
found.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Hannibal  and  St. 
Joseph  and  the  Northern  Missouri  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Macon 
City.  Pop.  23,230. 

Macon,  county  of  S.  W.  North  Carolina,  bounded  S.  by 
(!"or;ria.  Area.  j.r»n  square  miles.  It  is  surrounded  and 
crossed  liv  mountain-ranges,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Little 
Tennessee  River.  The  county  has  very  fertile  valleys, 


fine  scenery,  and  much  uncxploited  mineral  wealth.  To- 
bacco and  corn  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Franklin.  Pop. 
6015. 


Macon,  tp.  of  Hale  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  3426 
Macon,  city,  cap.  of  Bibb  co.,  Ga.,  situated  at  the  head 
of  navigat  on  on  the  Ocmulgee  River,  80  miles  S.  h.  of 
Atlanta,  at  the  junction  of  five  railways,  is  beautifully  lo- 
oted  well  laid  'out  with  very  wide  streets  lined  with 
trees,  has  a  magnificent  city  park  and  fair-grounds  im- 
i>ort-iiit  manufactures,  Iron-foundries  and  railway  machine- 
shop's,  fi  banks,  7  churches,  and  4  newspapers,  and  is  the 
Mat  of  Mercer  University  (Baptist)  and  of  the  \\esleyan 
Female  College.     Rose  Hill  Cemetery  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ocmulgee.  half  a  mile  below  the  city,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  U.  S.     Pop.  10,813. 
Macon,  tp.  of  Bureau  co.,  111.     Pop.  839. 
Macon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  111.,  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  R.,  11  miles  S.  of  Decatur.     Pop.  1549. 
Macon,  post-tp.  of  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1439. 
Macon,   post-v.,  cap.  of  Noxubee  co.,  Miss.,  on   the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  198  miles  N.  of  Mobile.     It  baa 
schools,  6  churches,  1  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  the  ma- 
chine-shops of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  one  of  the 
finest  court-houses  in  the  State.     Pop.  975. 

FERHIS  A  WARD,  EDS.  "BEACON. 

Macon,  city,  cap.  of  Macon  co.,  Mo.,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  with  the  St.  Louis  Kansas 
City  and  Northern  R.  R.,  170  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  has 
12  "churches,  2  banks,  4  weekly  newspapers,  2  fine  school- 
buildings,  an  academy,  an  extensive  wagon-factory,  and  a 
flourishing  trade.  Pop.  3678. 
Macon,  tp.  of  Powhatan  co.,  Va.  Pop.  2745. 
Macon  (NATHANIEL),  b.  in  Warren  co.,  N.  C.,  in  1757: 
studied  at  Princeton,  and  afterwards  served  as  a  private 
soldier  of  the  Revolution  under  Col.  John  Macon,  his 
brother:  was  in  the  State  legislature,  1780-85;  opposed 
the  U.  S.  Constitution,  and  twice  declined  the  office  of 
U.  S.  postmaster-general ;  was  in  Congress  1791-1815,  and 
was  Speaker  1801-00;  U.S.  Senator  1816-28,  being  (1825- 
28)  acting  president  of  the  Senate.  In  1835  he  was  presi- 
dent of  a  State  constitutional  convention,  and  in  I 
C.  S.  elector.  He  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Madison, 
Jefferson,  and  John  Randolph.  Though  now  nearly  for- 
gotten, the  number  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States  which  bear  his  name  show 
the  extent  of  his  popularity  among  his  contemporaries. 
His  term  of  consecutive  service  in  Congress,  thirty-seven 
years,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  American  statesman.  D. 
in  Warren  CO.,  N.  C.,  June  29,  1837. 

Macoii'pin,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Illinois.  Area, 
864  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  extremely  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Can! 
harnesses,  and  flour  arc  manufactured.  Coal  is  found  in 
this  county,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Carlins- 
ville.  Pop.  32,726. 

Macoy'a,  called  also  Macahuba  Palm  and  Great 
Macaw  Tree,  the  Acroeomia  sclcrocarpa,  a  South  Amer- 
ican and  West  Indian  palm  tree,  which  yields  to  commerce 
a  pleasantly  perfumed  palm  oil,  used  in  soapmaking,  and 
in  its  native  regions  is  employed  as  an  unguent  in  rheu- 
matism. 

MacPhail',  former  county  of  Minnesota.  (See  LAC 
QUI  PAIII.K.) 

MacPher'son,  new  county  in  Central  Dakota,  on  the 
talile-land  of  the  Missouri,  and  drained  by  several  small 
tributaries  of  that  river. 

MacPherson,  county  of  Central  Kansas,  between  the 
Smoky  Hill  Fork  of  the  Kansas  River  and  the  Little  Ar- 
kansas. Area,  500  square  miles.  It  consists  of  rolling 
irairies,  well  adapted  to  stock-raising.  Cap.  Lindsborg. 
i'op.  738. 

MacPherson,  post-v.,  cap.  of  MacPherson  co.,  Kan- 
sas, 35  miles  S.  of  Salina,  has  3  churches,  2  hotels,  several 
flouring-mills,  a  newspaper,  and  a  number  of  business- 
hanaes.  Principal  occupation,  farming  and  sheep-raising. 
Pup.  about  500.  G.  W.  McCLiNTicK,  ED.  "  INDEPENDENT." 

MacPherson,  tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  903. 

McPherson  (EDWARD),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
July  31 .  1830  :  graduated  at  Pennsylvania  College  in  1848 
was  for  a  time  a  journalist  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  1S59-63 ;  clerk  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Rep- 
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secretary  of  the  Union  national 
('•'(iiiiiiii"ttce'l860-64;  he  has  since  been  a  journalist  at  Get- 
tysburg. Pa.  Ho  has  published  a  /'„//(/«,/  History  nf  thr 
V.  S.  (1864)  during  the  civil  war,  a  Political  Manual,  and 
other  works,  including  some  admirable  literary  and  other 
papers. 

Macpherson  (.IAMKS).  b.  at  Ruthven,  Inverness-shire, 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  1738:  entered  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  1752  ;  studied  also  at  Marisohal  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
gave  evidence  of  his  literary  taste  by  the  publication  of  a 
<•  heroic  poem "  in  six  cantos  entitled  Tlie  High/under 
(1758),  which  is  admitted  to  be  beneath  criticism.  He  is 
said  to  have  studied  for  the  ministry,  but  was  never  or- 
dained. After  teaching  the  Ruthven  school  he  became  a 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Graham  of  Balgowan.  and  made 
some  essays  in  versification,  which  he  showed  to  the  cele- 
brated John  Home  as  translations  of  (iaelic  poetry  winch 
he  alleged  to  be  preserved  by  memory  from  a  remote  period 
by  the  Highland  minstrels.  The  circumstance  was  com- 
municated by  Home  to  Drs.  Hugh  Blair  and  Alexander 
Carlvle,  and  by  their  advice  Macphcrson  published  a  small 
volume  of  Fragment!  nf  Ancient  I'oetry  collected  in  the  Jli;ili 
I, null  nf  Scotland,  aiiil  trcuulattd  from  the  (lae/ic  or  Erse 
/,,/,(./»'></'•  (1700).  An  enthusiasm  on  Celtic  subjects  then 
pervaded  the  literary  atmosphere  of  Scotland:  the  little 
book  met  with  great  success,  and  a  subscription  was  raised 

o  enable  the  "  editor  "  to  travel  through   the  Highlands 
and  recover  all  extant  remains  of  early  minstrelsy.     Thus 

ncouraged  by  the  ready  belief  of  his  dupes,  Macphcrson, 


whoso  knowledge  of  Gaelic  was  never  more  than  a  smat- 
.ering,  produced  in  quick  succession  Finyal,  an  Am-imt 
Poem  in  Sis  llook*,  to<j,-tlu-r  irilli  Xirrral  other  Poemi  com- 


pean  repi 

with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  in  Scotland,  and  c\cn  on  the 
Continent  they  were  immediately  translated  into  the  chief 
modern  languages,  and  the  mythical  bard,  Ossian  the  son 
of  Fingal.  at  om-e  took  bis  place  in  biographical  diction- 
aries as  the  rival  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  Not  long  after 
the  English  critics  began  to  call  for  (be  original  Gaelic  of 
Ossian  in  order  to  test  the  correctness  nf  the  translation, 
but  it  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  flimsy  excuses  put 
forth  for  its  absence  were  sufficient  evidence  to  impartial 
inquirers  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  the  poems  ••  never  cx- 
isted  iii  any  (.(her  form  than  that  which  we  have  seen." 
The  Scotch  enthusiasts,  who  had  staked  their  reputation 
upon  the  genuineness  of  Ossian.  took  up  the  cudgels  in 
behalf  of  iMacphcrson,  and  the  battle  raged  with  gnat 
bitterness  for  fifty  years ;  nay,  there  has  appeared  in  the 

Dt  year  (1875)  an  elaborate  vindication  of  Ossian's 
genuineness.  Macpherson  found  it  expedient  after  the 
publication  of  Temora  to  absent  himself  for  a  time  from 

•nd,  and  gladly  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary 
to  Gov.  Johnstone  of  West  Florida,  ami  spent  nearly  two 
years  at  Pensaeola  and  in  travelling  through  the  American 
colonies;  took  up  his  residence  in  London  (1780),  wrote 
an  Jiitroilnriiua  In  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  In  Inwl 
(1771),  and  issued  a  prose  translation  of  the  Iliad  of  Ho- 
mer (1773)  cast  in  Ossianie  mould,  which  was  received  with 
coldness  by  his  friends  and  with  contempt  by  his  adversa- 
ries. Shortly  afterwards  Dr.  Johnson's  uncomplimentary 
treatment  of  Ossian  in  the  Totir  to  the  Hebrides  (1771)  led 
Macpherson  to  threaten  the  literary  autocrat  with  personal 
violence,  but  only  elicited  a  letter  written  in  terms  of  with- 
ering contempt.  In  1775,  Macpherson  published  a  History 
of  Great  Britain  from  the  Saturation  to  the  Acrrnion  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  (2  vols.  4to,  1775),  in  which  he  attacked 
the  motives  of  the  statesmen  who  effected  the  revolution  of 
1688.  The  copyright  of  this  work  brought  Macpherson 


(1779).  Macpherson  was  an  able  pamphleteer,  and  in 
reward  for  his  services  he  obtained  the  lucrative  agency  for 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  in  his  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment. He  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  Indian  affairs,  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Camelford  17SO-1MI,  and  built  a  handsome 
residence  at  Belleville,  Inverness,  where  he  resided  for  sev- 
eral years  until  his  death,  Feb.  17, 1796.  At  his  own  request 
he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  monument  being 
erected  at  the  expense  of  his  estate.  Upon  the  Ossianie 
controversy  the  standard  work  is  that  by  .Malcolm  Laing, 
under  the  title  The  Poems  of  Ossian,  roiitalnini/  tin  /'•>.  (/"</ 
Worki  of  James  Macphenon,  with  Notes  anil  Illustration! 
(ISll.'i),  in  which  the  memory  of  Macpherson  is  handled 
without  gloves  by  a  brother  Scotchman.  This  masterly 
criticism  disposed  of  the  more  or  less  plausible  theories  of 
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lilair,  k'ames,  Gregory,  et  id  onute  yentm,  but  did  not  pre- 
vent Sir  .John  Sinclair  from  publishing  Oftinii  in  lite  Oriij- 
iiuil  (ISO(i).  from  the  posthumous  papers  of  the  "transla- 
tor," all  of  which,  however,  were  in  the  handwriting  of 
Macphorson  himself  or  of  his  secretaries.  Notwithstanding 
some  modern  counter-pleas,  the  verdict  of  the  Highland 
Soi-ii-ty  of  London,  that  no  poems  of  the  kind  could  be 
found  to  exist  in  the  memories  of  the  Highlanders,  ought 
to  bo  conclusive.  At  the  same  time,  candid  criticism  must 
admit  that  a  work  which  elicited  the  unbounded  admiration 
of  such  dissimilar  minds  as  Dr.  Parr,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Klopstock,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  must  have  in  it  ele- 
ments of  poetic  excellence  which  escaped  the  prejudiced 
judgment  of  Macaulay  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

I'OltTKlt  (J.  BLISS. 

McPherson  ((Jen.  JAMES  BIRDSEVK).  b.  in  Sandusky 
Co.,  0.,  Nov.  14,  1828;  graduated  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  at  the  head  of  his  class  July  1,  1853,  and  was 
appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  corps  of  engineers; 
his  superior  qualifications  caused  him  to  bo  retained  at 
the  Academy  as  assistant  instructor  of  engineering  till 
Sept.,  1854,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  New  York 
as  assistant  engineer  on  the  defences  of  that  harbor  and 
of  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  River:  in  ISO",  having 
previously  (Dec.,  1854)  been  appointed  full  second  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  Fort  Delaware,  and  subsequently  of  the  de- 
fences on  Alcatraz  Island,  San  Francisco  harbor,  Cal. ;  in 
1858  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  in  1861  was 
ordered  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  organ- 
ising a  corps  of  engineer  troops;  in  Aug.,  1861,  he  was 
made  captain  of  engineers,  and  in  November  of  that  year 
was  chosen  by  (Jen.  Halleck  as  aide-de-camp  and  assistant 
engineer  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel;  in  May,  1862,  was  promoted  to  be 
colonel  and  A.  D.  C.,  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers, 
and  major-general  in  Oct.,  1862;  his  brilliant  career  from 
the  capture  of  Fort  Henry  in  1862  up  to  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg  in  1863  is  fittingly  told  by  Gen.  Grant  in  his 
letter  recommending  McPherson  to  be  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  regular  army  ;  he  says  of  him  ;  "  He  has  been  with 
me  in  every  battle  since  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion, 
except  Belmont.  At  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  Shiloh, 
and  the  siege  of  Corinth,  as  a  staff  officer  and  engineer, 
his  services  were  conspicuous  and  highly  meritorious.  At 
the  second  battle  of  Corinth  his  skill  as  a  soldier  was  dis- 
played in  successfully  carrying  reinforcements  to  the  be- 
sieged garrison  when  the  enemy  was  between  him  and  the 
point  to  be  reached.  In  the  advance  through  Central  Mis- 
sissippi, Gen.  McPherson  commanded  one  wing  of  the 
army  with  all  the  ability  possible  to  show,  he  having  the 
lead  in  the  advance,  and  the  rear  retiring.  In  the  cam- 
paign and  siege  terminating  with  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  he 
has  filled  a  conspicuous  part.  At  the  battle  of  Port  Gibson 
it  was  under  his  direction  that  the  enemy  was  driven,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  from  a  position  they  had  succeeded  in 
holding  all  day  against  an  obstinate  attack.  His  corps, 
the  advance  always  under  his  immediate  eye,  were  the 
pioneers  in  the  movement  from  Port  Gibson  to  Hawkin- 
son's  Ferry.  From  the  N.  fork  of  the  Bayou  Pierre  to 
Black  River  it  was  a  constant  skirmish,  the  whole  skilfully 
managed.  From  llawkinson's  Ferry  to  Jackson  the  17th 
army  corps  marched  on  roads  not  travelled  by  other  troops, 
fighting  the  entire  battle  of  Raymond  alone,  and  the  bulk 
of  Johnston's  army  was  fought  by  this  corps  entirely  under 
the  management  of  Gen.  McPherson.  At  Champion  Hill 
the  17th  corps  and  Gen.  MePherson  were  conspicuous.  In 
the  assault  of  the  22d  of  May  on  the  fortifications  of  Vicks- 
burg. and  during  the  entire  siege,  Gen.  McPherson  and  his 
command  took  unfading  laurels.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest 
engineers  and  most  skilful  generals."  Upon  this  recom- 
mendation (Jen.  McPherson  was  (Aug.  1,  1863)  appointed 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  and  soon  after 
surprised  the  Confederate  camp  at  Canton,  Miss.;  in  Feb., 
1st!  I,  he  accompanied  Gen.  Sherman's  famous  raid  to  Me- 
ridian as  second  in  command,  and  in  March  was  assigned 
to  command  the  department  and  army  of  the  Tennessee, 
to  the  reorganizing  of  which  he  devoted  several  weeks, 
preparatory  to  the  invasion  of  Georgia;  during  this  fa- 
mous campaign  his  services  were  invaluable;  at  Resaca, 
liallas,  and  the  almost  daily  severe  fighting  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Kencsaw  Mountain,  he  was  conspicuous  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself;  in  the  battles  before  Atlanta  he 
commanded  the  left  grand  division,  and  it  was  here  on 
the  22d  of  July,  1864,  he  was  shot,  and  almost  instantly 
killed.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

McRac'  (JoiiN  J.),  b.  in  Wayne  oo.,  Miss.,  about  1810; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  in  1834;  be- 
came a  lawyer  ;  served  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  ; 
U.  S.  Senator  1851 ;  governor  of  Mississippi  1854-58  ;  was 


in  ('"ingress  1858-61.     D.  at  Belize,  British  Honduras,  May 
30,  1SGS. 

IMacrauche'nia  [Gr.  ruupdc,  "  long,"  and  aijijr.  the 
"neck"],  an  extinct  genus  of  tingithile  mammals  from 
the  tertiary  deposits  of  Southern  South  America,  i  SIM: 

MACItAUCIIKXIin/K.) 

Macrauchcni'idre  [from  Mnrraudienia  —  na«pdt. 
"long."  and  IXUXIJK,  "neck" — and  the  family  ending),  a 
family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Ungnlata,  and  suli .order 
Perissodactyli,  including  a  single  extinct  species  from  the 
Eocene  pampas  deposits  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Patagonia. 
It  had  the  body  of  a  tapir,  but  a  long  neck  and  somewhat 
horse-like  head;  the  skull  had  a  basi-oi-cipital  which  HMS 
widened  forward;  the  supramaxillary  bones  were  nenrlv 
rectilinear  above,  arched,  and  approximated  to  each  other 
in  front  of  the  nasal  aperture,  but  separated  by  the  exten- 
sion upward  of  a  median  septum;  the  nasal  bones  wen-  ru- 
dimentary, and  above  or  behind  the  orbits  ;  the  dental  series 
was  almost  uninterrupted  :  the  posterior  upper  molars  (M.2 
and  3)  had  each  a  shallow  valley  extending  inward  from 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  inner  wall,  and  two  or  three 
deep  depressions  in  the  inner  half;  the  lower  molars  (P.  M. 
3,  M.  3)  had  two  (an  anterior  and  a  posterior)  crescent- 
shaped  ridges;  the  canines  were  small.  In  these  charac- 
ters the  type  contrasted  with  the  Palreotheriidic,  which  it 
resembled  in  the  length  of  the  neck.  It  may  also  be  added 
that,  while  belonging  to  the  perissodactyl  (or  odd-toed) 
division  of  the  ungulates,  it  presents,  especially  in  the  skele- 
ton, many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  even-toed  camels 
and  llamas.  Thus,  in  the  elongated  cervical  vertebra?  the 
canal  for  the  vertebral  artery  instead  of  perforating  the 
transverse  processes,  as  in  most  mammals,  is  confluent  with 
the  neural  canal  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  vertebra;,  and 
anteriorly  perforates  the  walls  of  that  canal.  The  zyga- 
pophyses  closely  resemble  those  of  the  llama  in  form,  as  do 
also  the  articular  faces  of  the  cervical  vertebra1,  which  are 
much  more  flattened  than  is  usual  among  the  ungulates. 
The  radius  and  ulna  are  ankylosed  together.  The  bones 
of  the  feet  resemble  those  of  the  odd-toed  ungulates,  and, 
as  in  the  rhinoceros,  there  were  three  toes  both  before  and 
(probably)  behind.  These  toes,  in  the  fore  feet  at  least, 
were  nearly  equal  in  size.  The  femur  is  long,  and  has  a 
third  trochanter.  The  fibula  is  entire,  but  confluent  with 
the  tibia.  The  astragalus  is  of  the  characteristic  perisso- 
dactyl type,  and  the  facet  for  articulation  with  the  cuboid 
is  apparently  absent.  Further  evidence  of  the  affinities 
of  these  animals  with  the  perissodactyls,  and  especially 
the  I'tilKotkeriniii,  is  afforded  by  the  six  upper  incisors  anil 
the  nearly  continuous  dental  series.  Thecanines  were  small. 
The  single  known  species  ( Mucrauchenia  palachimica)  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  monograph  by  Bur- 
meister,  who  has  almost  completely  restored  the  skeleton. 
It  was  originally  described  by  Prof.  Owen  from  remains 
brought  by  the  great  naturalist  Charles  Darwin  from  Pata- 
gonia, and  on  account  of  peculiarities  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae compared  with  the  camels.  By  Burmcister  it  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  quite  a  long,  slender  proboscis,  but  with- 
out sufficient  reason.  The  Macraucheuia  equalled  in  size  the 
largest  hippopotamus,  but  probably  had  a  less  broad  and 
bulky  body  and  the  neck  was  elongated.  0.  C.  MARSH. 

Macrea'dy  (WILLIAM  CHARLES),  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, Mar.  3,  1793  ;  d.  at  Cheltenham  Apr.  27,  1873.  His 
father,  a  theatrical  manager  and  lessee,  sent  his  son  to 
Rugby  to  be  liberally  educated,  but  his  projected  career 
was  cut  short  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  the  youth  essayed  the  stage,  making  his  first 
appearance  at  Birmingham  in  Rumeo  (June  7,  1810).  He 
first  undertook  Hamlet  in  1811 ;  played  with  Mrs.  Siddons 
at  Newcastle  in  The  Gamester  and  Douglas;  played  at 
Glasgow,  Bath,  Berwick,  and  Dublin;  was  seen  in  Lon- 
don at  Covcnt  Garden  as  Orestes  (Sept.  16,  1816).  Ills 
success  was  slow,  but  steady,  and  was  due  to  hard  work, 
rather  than  to  genius.  In  1822  his  engagement  began  at 
Covcnt  Garden,  and  his  reputation  rose  in  parts  like  Vir- 
ginius  and  Mirandola  till  1826,  when  he  went  to  Drury 
Lane.  From  this  time  ho  took  rank  with  the  illustrious  of 
his  profession.  The  same  year  he  visited  America;  the 
next  year  made  a  continental  tour;  in  1828  played  in 
Paris ;  returned  to  England,  and  for  several  years  played 
in  London  and  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom  ;  revisited 
America  in  184.1—44,  and  made  a  successful  professional 
tour  through  the  States ;  made  another  engagement  in 
Paris,  and  performed  in  Ilnmlet  at  the  Tuileries  before 
Louis  Philippe;  revisited  the  U.  S.  again  in  184'J,  during 
which  the  Astor  Place  riot  in  New  York  occurred;  in  1850 
began  the  long  scries  of  "farewells"  to  the  theatres  in 
England,  which  terminated  at  Drury  Lane  Feb.  26.  1851. 
Till  1860,  Mr.  Macready  lived  in  retirement  at  Sherborne, 
enjoying  society,  taking  an  interest  in.public  institutions, 
and  occasionally  giving  readings.  The  last  years  of  his 
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(See  Reminitcencel  and  Diariei,  1875.) ^ 


n  the  South  Atlantic  coast ;  durin 


±?«5"auSS;  winning  the  brevets  of  lieutenant- 
?olonol  and  colonel.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  with  Major 
Thayer,  he  visited  Europe,  under  orders  of  his  government, 
for  professional  observation  and  provided  with  funds  lor 
the  purchase  of  professional  works;  returning  in  1816,  he 
was  placed  on  a  board  of  engineers  to  prepare  a  system  of 
defences  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  which  he  continue 
until  181!),  when,  sharing  with  other  officers  of  his  corps  the 
fcelini'  of  the  injustice  of  the  appointment  of  the  French 
engineer,  Gen.  Bernard,  to  the  position  especially  created 
by  Congress  for  him.  that  of  "  assistant  engineer  of  the 
U.  S.,"  with  rank  of  brigadier-general,  he  resigned  .Mar. 
31  1819.  In  1S25  he  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  rendering  important  ser- 
vices. D.  of  cholera  at  St.  Louis  Sept.  10,  ls:i2. 

Macri'mis  (M.  OPELIUS),  Roman  emperor  from  Apr., 
217,  to  June,  218,  b.  in  104  of  humble  parentage  at  Cffl- 
sarca,  in  Mauritania;  entered  the  service  of  Plautianns, 
the  favorite  of  Septimius  Severus ;  received  different  up 
pointmimts  in  the  imperial  household  ;  became  prefect  of 
the  iinrtorians,  mid  was  chosen  emperor  by  them  after  the 
assassination  of  Caracalla.  Shortly  after  his  accession  ho 
was  defeated  by  the  Parthians,  and  lost  his  influence  with 
the  army.  The  pnvtorians  rose  in  rebellion,  instigated  by 
Blagabalus,  and  the  emperor  fled  in  disguise,  but  was  dis- 
covered and  put  to  death. 

Macro'bins  (AMBROSIUS  AuREi.iusTiiEonosii's),aLatin 
grammarian,  flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  but  of  his  per- 
sonal life  nothing  is  known.  Of  his  writings  are  still  ex- 
tant Sntarttnlloriim  Coiivicinrum  Libri  VII.,  containing 
much  valuable  historical  and  mythological  information  ; 
Commeutarini  ex  Ciceroni-  in  Sminiiiiiii  Si-i/iioiiis.  a  series 
of  philosophical  discourses  based  on  Neoplatonic  views; 
and  an  extract  or  abridgment  of  De  Different™  el  Sont- 
1-i/ihiiK  Grtfd  LntiniqtieVerbi.  Macrobius  is  the  first  pagan 
writer  who  mentions  the  massacre  of  the  children  of  Beth- 
lehem by  Herod.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  by 
Jan  (1848-52).  There  is  no  English  translation. 

Macropod'idEe   [from  Macropui,  the  typical  genus; 
na«pos,  "long,"  and  iroiis,  "foot,"  and  the  family  suffix],  a 
family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Marsupialia  and  sub-order 
Syndactyli,  containing  the  kangaroos  and  kangaroo-rats 
of  Australia  and  New  Guinea.     They  have  immensely  en- 
larged hind  limbs,  by  means  of  which  they  progress  by 
great  leaps,  and  much  reduced  fore  limbs,  while  the  large 
thick  tail  serves  as  a  fulcrum  for  support,  etc. ;  the  head  is 
comparatively  small,  and  somewhat  deer-like  :  the  teeth  in 
the  full  series  are  as  follows:  molars,  f :  canines,  $  or  J ; 
incisors,  f ;  the  second  molar  in  each  jaw  in  the  young 
is  deciduous,  and  followed  by  a  permanent  successor ;  all 
except  the  first  are  two-ridged ;  the  canines  are  small  of 
absent  in  the  upper  jaw,  always  absent  in  the  lower;  the 
incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  (3  -f-  3)   trenchant  and  nearly 
vertical,  of  the  lower  (1  +  1)  large  and  horizontal;  the 
stomach  is  large  and  sacculated,  and  a  long  simple  csecum 
is  developed;  the  marsupial  pouch  opens  forward.     The 
family  is  peculiar  to  Australasia  and  the  islands  of  the 
Papuan  Archipelago,  and  is  quite  rich  in  genera  and  spe- 
cies.   It  has  been  divided  by  systematists  into  two  families 
and  many  genera.     (I.)  The  Macropodinje  are  those  form 
in  which  the  oesophagus  enters  the  stomach  near  the  cardiac 
end,  and  embraces   the   genera  (1)  Macroput,  including, 
the    typical    kangaroos,    weighing    up    to   200    pounds 
(2)    If«!in<itm-"x,  including  the   brush-kangaroos  or   wal 
labies,  weighing   from   10   to   50   pounds;   (3)  Petroyalea 
or  the  rock-kangaroos,  weighing  up  to  30  pounds:    (-1 
Lot/orchcfitcii,    or    the    hare    kangaroos,    weighing  from    ( 
to  8  pounds  :  (5)  Onyclior/alea,  including  the  silky-haire< 
or  rail-tail  kangaroos,  weighing  from  8  to  10  pounds;   (6 
JJoreoptia,  or  New  Guinea   kangaroos,  weighing   7   or 
pounds;  and  (7)  Di-mlmlarjns,  including  the  tree-kanga 
roos  or  wallabies,  weighing  about  30  pounds.     (II.)  Th 
Hypsiprymninje  are  forms  in  which  the  oesophagus  enter 
the  stomach  near  the  pyloric  end,  and  embrace  the  gener; 


1)  Hypiipn/mmu,  or  rat-kangaroos,  weighing  from  4  to  5 

ounds-  (2)'  H,-tlo,i</iii.  or  jerboa  kangaroos,  weighing  from 
to  5  pounds;  and  (3)  ^Kprymniu  (Garrod,  1875),  until 

ery  recently  confounded  with  the  bettongs.  The  Dendro- 
oi/i  or  genera  Vendnilnijus,  and  Doreoptu  are  represented 
n  New  Guinea  and  Mys'ol ;  the  Marropi,  or  all  the  rest,  in 
Australia.  Tasmania,  Ary,  and  the  Ke  Islands.  Dr.  Kreft, 

nc  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  family,  admits  44  species 
is  natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Prof.  Owen  has 

ecently  (1873)  described  some  gigantic  species  from  late 
Tertiary  caves  and  other  deposits  in  Australia,  some  of 
vhich,  according  to  Garrod,  are  most  nearly  related  to  the 
STcw  Guinea  types.  (See  also  KANGAROO  and  MARSUI-IA- 

IA  )  TIIKII.  GILL. 

MacSher'rystown,  post-v.  of  Conewago  tp.,  Adams 
io.,  Pa.,  12  miles  E.  of  Gettysburg.     Pop.  291. 

McSpar'ran  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  in  the  N.  of  Ireland 
about  lli',15,  came  to  Narragansett,  R.  I.,  in  1721,  as  an 
Episcopal  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts:  was  intimate  with  Berke- 
ey  at  Newport;  visited  England  in  1730  ;  was  an  eloquent 
>reacher,  and  wrote  a  historical  and  geographical  treatise 
mtitled  Amerii-n  Hi*** i-ted  (Dublin,  1753),  which  was  re- 
inted  in  Updike's  History  of  the  Episcnpnl  Chun-it  in 
ffarragantett,  R.  I.  (1847),  in  which  several  of  Dr.  McSpar- 
ran's  sermons  may  also  be  found.  He  was  engaged  upon 
a  more  extended  history  of  the  colonies  when  he  died  at 
South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Dec.  1,  1757. 
MacTier',  tp.  of  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  703. 
Mac'tra,  the  typical  genus  of  the  family  Mactridic,  of 
the  lamelUbranobiate  mollusks.  The  Mactridic  appear 
irst  in  the  Mesozoic  rocks. 

IMcTyeire'  (HOLLAND  NIMMONS),  D.  D..  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  b.  in  liarnwell  co., 
<.  C.  :  graduated  at  Randolph-Mucon  College,  Va.;  joined 
the  Virginia  conference  in  1845;  in  18-16  took  char; c  of 
St.  Francis  street  church.  Mobile ;  served  the  churche  at 
Demopolis.  Ala.,  and  Columbi-.s,  Miss.  :  was  thin  trans- 
ferred from  the  Alabama  to  the  Louisiana  conference,  uml 
was  stationed  in  New  Orleans,;  in  1854  was  elected  editor 
of  the  New  Orleans  CKriltian  Advocate  1  in  1858  was  elected 
editor  of  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate.  During  the 
war  he  was  transferred  to  the  Montgomery  conference,  and 
was  pastor  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  when  in  l!-'fif>  he  was 
elected  to  the  episcopate.  He  is  now  ( 1*75)  president  of 
the  board  of  trust  of  the  Vanderbilt  lni\  ersity.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works,  among  which  is  a  book 
on  church  law  entitled  Manual  of  tin  Jli-i-i/ilui'-.  and  one 
on  the  Unties  of  Mnstns.  His  style  is  terse  and  effective. 
He  resides  in  Nashville,  Tcnn.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Macun'gie,  post-v.  of  Lehigh  co.,  Pa.;  called  also 
MILLERSTOWN  (which  see). 

MacVey'town,  post-b.  of  Mifflin  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.,  contains  2  churches,  a  bank  of  loan  and 
deposit,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  and  several  stores.  Prin- 
cipal business,  farming,  and  mining  iron  ore.  of  which 
immense  quantities  are  found  in  the  Immediate  vicinity. 
Sand  for  glassmaking  is  also  found  here  in  large  quantities. 
Pop.  685.  E.  CONRAD,  ED.  "MACVEVTOWS  JOURNAL." 

McVick'ar  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  1 0, 1 787 ; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1804;  took  orders  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1811  ;  became  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  Columbia  College  in 
1817,  which  post  he  retained  nearly  half  a  century,  until 
1864.  Wrote  a  Xarratin-  of  tin-  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard 
(1822),  Outline!  of  Political  Economy  (1825),  Memoir  of 
Her.  E.  D.  Griffin  (183-1),  Early  Yi-nr*  of  Bilkop  Ilobnrt 
(1834).  and  Professional  Years  of  liinliop  Unhurt  (1836). 
D.  in  New  York,  Oct.  29,  1868.  (See  his  Life,  by  his  son, 
W.  A.  McVickar,  D.  D.,  1S73.) 

Mac'wahoc  Plantation,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  170. 

McWhor'ter  (ALEXANDER),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Newcastle  co.. 
Del.,  July  15,  1734:  graduated  at  Princeton  1757;  studie< 
theology" under  William  Tcnnent  :  was  Installed  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  at  Newark  :  went  on  a  mission  to 
North  Carolina  in  1764.  and  was  sent  there  again  in  I77.J 
by  Congress  to  persuade  the  royalists  of  the  western  coun- 
ties to  join  with  their  brethren  in  the  Revolution;  became 
in  177S  chaplain  of  Knox's  artillery  brigade:  accepted  m 
1779  the  pastorate  at  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C., 
and  the  presidency  of  Queen's  Museum  College,  then 
called  Liberty  Hall:  lost  his  library  by  the  invasion  of 
Cornwallis;  returned  to  Newark  1781;  aided  in  drawing 
up  the  constitution  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church 
in  1788;  was  for  thirty-five  years  a  trustee  of  Princeton 
College;  took  a  leading  part  in  collecting  funds  in  New 
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England  for  rebuilding  Hi llcgc  after  the  conflagration 

of   I  MIL'  :  published  a  ecu  ten  n  ial  -cnnon  at   Newark  ill  I  SIMP, 
iiiul  two  volumes  of  sermons  in  lXU;j.     D.  at  Newark  July 

1'n,  isur. 

MacWhorter  (AI.KXAXIIER),  A.  M..  b.  in  New  York 
.Inn.  1.  1S22:  graduated  at  Vale  lsi:>:  studied  divinity  at 
New  Haven  IML'-l.i:  was  professor  of  English  literature 

MIL I  taphysics  at  the  I'niversity  of  Troy,  N.  V..  Is.'.D- 

C.H:  author  of  Yiilinlt  t'/iri*!,  •»•  I  In.'  Mi-mnrfiil  .\naie  (1857). 

MacWil'liamsi,  tp.  of  Otoe  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  480. 

McWil'lic  (Wn.i.iAM).  b.  near  Liberty  Hill.  Kershaw 
district,  S.  ('..  Nov.  17,  IT'.i'i:  served  in  the  war  of  1  SI 2  as 
adjutant  to  his  father.  Col.  Adam  McWillie:  graduated  at 
South  Carolina  College  ISI7:  studied  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bur  ISIS;  served  for  many  years  in  both 
Incises  of  the  State  legislature;  settled  in  Mississippi  as  a 
planter  Isl.'i;  wns  member  "f  Congress  from  that  State 
1SIS-51,  and  governor  IS.iS-dll :  took  an  active  part  in  the 
political  agitations  of  the  Confederate  movement,  and  d. 
at  Kirkwood,  Miss..  Mar.  :!,  Isn'.i. 

Madagascar,  the  largest  of  the  African  islands,  1030 
miles  long.  250  miles  broad,  and  comprising  an  area  of 
about  2:!li. (mil  square  miles,  is  situated  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  between  lat.  11°  57'  and  25°  42'  S.,  and  between 
Ion.  43°  10'  and  50°  25'  E.,  and  separated  from  Africa  by 
the  Mozambique  Channel.  2,"iO  miles  broad.  The  coast, 
much  indented  on  the  western  side,  and,  although  more 
regular,  affording  several  good  harbors  also  on  the  eastern 
side,  is  generally  low,  presenting  a  belt  of  sand-plains  or 
swamps,  and  containing  many  lagoons  and  lakes.  From 
tbe  coast  the  surface  rises  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
African  continent,  in  terraces,  broader  and  more  gently 
sloping  on  the  western,  narrower  and  divided  by  wall-like 
cuts  on  the  eastern  side.  The  interior  forms  a  plateau 
from  30(111  to  4000  feet  high,  traversed  from  N.  to  S.  by  a 
mountain-chain  whose  peaks  rise  from  6000  to  12,000  feet, 
and  which  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island  separates 
into  many  ranges,  and  forms  mountainous  regions  of  con- 
siderable extension.  Of  tbe  rivers  flowing  down  the  east- 
ern slope,  none  is  navigable,  but  of  those  descending  the 
western  slope,  the  Tsidsubu  (or  Mcnabe)  and  the  Man- 
gooka  (or  St.  Vincent's)  are  navigable,  the  former  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  The  climate  is  very  different  in 
the  low  coast-regions,  where  the  heat  is  intense  and  a  fever 
prevails,  dangerous  not  only  to  Europeans,  but  even  to 
the  natives,  of  the  interior :  and  in  the  more  elevated  parts, 
where  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  85°.  The  rainy 
season  lasts  from  December  to  April.  Iron  and  rock-salt 
abound;  coal  is  said  to  exist  in  some  places.  Generally 
the  soil  is  clayey  and  very  productive ;  the  vegetation  is 
exceedingly  rich.  Peculiar  to  tbe  country  arc  the  rave- 
nala  or  "traveller's  tree"  (Uniiiiu  *]»i-ioaa),  whose  trunk 
yields  a  sweet  and  wholesome  beverage  when  an  incision 
is  made ;  the  zozoro,  a  kind  of  papyrus ;  and  a  lichen 
growing  in  the  south-western  regions  and  yielding  a  pow- 
erful dyestuff.  Ebony,  mahogany,  different  kinds  of  gum 
trees,  figs,  cocoanuts,  bread-fruit  trees,  plantains,  and  ba- 
nanas are  frequent.  Rice  is  extensively  cultivated,  and 
forms  the  principal  article  of  food  :  also  yams  and  arrow- 
root. The  cotton-plant  has  been  introduced  from  the  Fee- 
jee  Islands,  the  sugar-cane  from  Mauritius,  and  the  coffee 
tree  from  Java,  and  they  thrive  well :  the  cultivation,  how- 
ever, was  started  by  Europeans,  and  is  still  carried  on  by 
foreign  labor.  The  silkworm  is  indigenous,  and  is  reared 
on  the  Topia  ednlis  ;  the  cocoon  is  often  used  by  the  na- 
tives as  an  article  of  food.  The  aye-aye  is  peculiar  to  the 
island  :  cattle,  both  wild  and  tame,  and  generally  humped 
as  in  India:  sheep  with  fat  tails  and  covered  witb  hair,  as 
in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  swine.  ivild-hogs,  dogs  and  cats, 
small  leopards,  monkeys  ;  large  but  generally  not  venomous 
serpents  ;  immense  crocodiles,  venerated  by  the  natives  ; 
excellent  oysters,  etc.  are  numerous.  The  inhabitants,  num- 
bering about  5,000,000.  fall,  ethnologically,  into  two  groups 
— the  black  on  the  western  slope,  and  the  olive  on  tbe  eastern; 
and  politically  into  four  sections — the  Hovas,  Sakalavas, 
lietsileos,  and  Betsimasarakas.  Of  these,  the  Hovas  are  the 
ruling  tribe,  a  race  of  middle  height,  but  well  proportioned, 
with  black  straight  or  curled  hair,  and  hazel  eyes,  well 
gifted  and  active.  The  government  is  a  military  despotism. 
The  religion  is  idolatry,  and  Christianity,  although  adopted 
by  many,  especially  among  the  Hovas,  has  not  succeeded 
in  eradicating  certain  old  customs,  such  as  infanticide  and 
polygamy.  The  Madagascan  language  (or  Malagasy)  be- 
longs to  the  Malayo-Polynesian  family,  and  is  spoken  in 
several  dialects.  The  island  was  mentioned  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  by  Marco  I'olo.  but  not  actually  known  to 
the  Europeans  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  in  150(i  it  \\  as  \i>itod  liv  Lorenzo  de  Almeida,  the  first 
Portuguese  viceroy  of  India.  Not  long  afterward  the  Por- 
tuguese formed  a  colony  on  the  river  Franchcre,  in  the 


province  of  Anosy,  on  the  eastern  coast,  but  the  settlers 
were  massacred  \<\  the  natives.  In  Hill!  the  French,  and 
in  I  lilt  the  English,  planted  colonies  on  the  eastern  coast, 
but  these  too  tailed,  and  for  a  long  time  Madagascar  was 
known  to  the  Europeans  chiefly  as  the  hiding  place  of 
pirates  and  buccaneers,  whom  it  took  considerable  force  to 
finally  suppress.  In  ITI.'i  tlie  French  East  India  Company 
founded  a  colony  on  the  island  of  St.  Mary,  and  in  I7ds 
another  at  Fort  Dauphin.  These  succeeded  better,  but  a 
lively  and  efficacious  intercourse  with  European  civiliza- 
tion did  not  begin  until  the  reign  of  Kadama  I.  (  IMIS-28). 
He  received  the  British  missionaries  and  artisans  well  wdio 
came  to  the  country.  The  native  language  was  reduced  tu 
writing,  the  Bible  was  translated  and  printed,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  wcp-e  taught  to  read  and  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  slave-trade,  infanticide,  and  polygamy 
were  abolished,  at  least  nominally,  etc.  I'lidcr  bis  suci •< 
ors  the  progress  of  civilization  was  se\cral  times  slopped, 
and  the  people  threatened  to  relapse  into  paganism  and 
barbarity.  Nevertheless,  in  IS7I  there  were  1 50  schools 
in  operation,  the  number  of  Cbrifltianfl  was  estimated  at 
300,000,  and  in  1874  the  Church  of  England  appointed  a 
bishop  for  Madagascar.  The  principal  city  is  Tananarive, 
situated  in  the  interior,  in  the  province  of  Ancova.  in  lat. 
18°  56'  S.  It  is  well  built,  has  manufactures  of  gold  and 
silver  ware,  of  carpets,  etc.,  and  25.0110  inhabitants.  Ta- 
matave.  situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  province  of 
Batanimena,  in  lat.  18°  10'  S..  carries  on  trade  with  Mus- 
cat, Zanzibar,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  U.  S. 
have  a  consular  agent  here.  Gum-copal,  India-rubber, 
ebony,  beeves  and  swine,  hides  and  arrowroot,  are  ex- 
ported :  cotton  goods,  rum,  hardware,  firearms,  and  powder 
are  imported.  In  Is7'_',  6  steamers  and  !i!i  .-ailing  vessels 
visited  the  harbor.  (See  Ilev.  William  Ellis,  History  of 
Madagascar  (1838);  Three  Vifitg  to  Madnyatcar  (1858); 
The  Martyr  Church  (1870);  McLeod,  Marlayincar  and  its 
People  (1865);  S.  P.  Oliver,  Madagascar  and  the  Mala- 
gany  (1866);  and  J.  Sibree,  Madayanrar  and  fr*  People 
(1870).)  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Mad'alin,  post-v.  of  Red  Hook  tp.,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y., 
1  mile  E.  of  Tivoli.  Pop.  629. 

Madar',orMlldar,  the  Calotropi*(Ascl(piaii)gigantca, 
a  large  plant  of  the  East  Indies,  now  naturalized  in  the 
West  Indies  also.  Its  fibre  is  used  for  making  cloth  and 
cordage,  and  the  bark  of  its  root  is  employed  with  ap- 
parent advantage  in  leprosy,  elephantiasis,  syphilis,  etc. 

Madawas'ka,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
river  St.  John,  inhabited  Dy  Acadian  French  settlers,  and 
called  Madawaska  South,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Moda- 
waska  settlements  of  New  Brunswick,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
river.  Pop.  1041. 

Mad'bnry,  tp.  of  Strafford  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine  R.  R.,  4  miles  S.  of  Dover.  Pop.  408. 

Maddalo'ni  (Magdalonum),  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Caserta,  about  18  miles  N.  from  Naples. 
Its  chief  interest  for  the  visitor  is  the  grand  Caroline  aque- 
duct, built  about  1755,  which  brings  the  waters  of  the  Ti- 
burno  to  Caserta  (3  miles  from  Maddaloni).  where  they 
form  a  fine  cascade  that  supplies  the  lakes  and  fountains 
of  the  royal  palace  gardens.  The  whole  length  of  this 
aqueduct  is  30  miles,  the  tunnels  and  bridges  being  very 
numerous,  the  latter  alone  having  cost  nearly  $1,000,000. 
The  longest,  the  Ponte  della  Vallc,  consists  of  three  tiers 
of  arches,  the  upper  of  43  arches ;  the  second,  28 ;  the 
lower,  19.  There  is  a  military  school  in  this  town,  with 
about  500  cadets;  also  the  Giordano  Bruno  Institute  for 
boys,  with  100  pupils.  It  was  at  Maddaloni  that  Gen. 
Bixio  in  1860  met  the  flying  Bourbon  troops  after  the 
battle  of  Volturno,  and  drove  them  into  the  fortress  of 
Capua.  Pop.  in  1874,  18,767. 

Mad'den  (Sir  FREDERICK),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Portsmouth, 
England,  in  1801  ;  was  from  1826  to  1866  an  employe  of 
the  British  Museum  in  the  library  department,  to  which  he 
rendered  good  service  by  his  attainments  in  bibliography  ; 
was  knighted  in  1832:  became  in  1834  an  editor  of  the 
Collectanea  Topoyraphicu  ft  Gtnvalogiea  ;  published  sev- 
eral rare  English  AISS.  illustrating  the  language,  history, 
and  archaeology  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
D.  at  London  Mar.  8,  1873. 

Madden  (RICHARD  ROBERT),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, in  179S;  travelled  in  Turkey.  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt 
in  1S24-27  :  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons:  was  sent  to  Jamaica  in  Is.".:;  as  a  special  magistrate 
to  supervise  the  working  of  the  Emancipation  act ;  became 
superintendent  of  liberated  Africans  at  Havana  in  1835; 
was  commissioner  of  arbitration  in  the  mixed  court  of  jus- 
tice at  Havana  ls:',li-3!> :  member  of  the  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  slave-trade  on  the  \\".  coast  of  Africa 
1840;  colonial  secretary  of  Western  Australia  \£\~,  and 
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secretary  of  the  loan-fund  board  at  Dublin  Castle  IbjO 
lie  published  some  volumes  of  travels  in  Turkey  an<r the 
West  Indies.  l.ir->  of  Savonarola  (1854)  and  Galileo  (1803), 
and  several  works  upon  Ireland,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant are  77,,  liJ,  and  r,V»«  of  the  U,u,ed  fr,.A»«, 
IS-12-46;  rcpnblished  I  S74),  ffi*tor,cal  No  ,« •»  Ike  Penal 
Law,  a,,,,:,,',  Roman  Catholics  __(1S65),  and  H,,tory  of  the 
Irit/i  Periodical  Literature  (1867). 

Mad'der  [Sax.  maddere ;   Fr.  garance ;  Ger.  Krapp, 


Itubia  tinctoruui. 


Krupptrurzel],  the  root  of  different  species  of  Rubia,  chiefly 
Kubiu  tinrtnriim.  The  main  supply  of  commerce  is  from 
Holland,  though  the  plant  was  originally  a  native  of  South- 
ern Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is  still  cultivated  to 
a  largo  extent.  In  Ohio  and  Delaware,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  U.  S.,  its  cultivation  has  been  somewhat  followed. 
Hindoo  madder,  called  muujett,  is  the  root  of  Rubin  tniin- 
jista,  and  gives  the  bright  colors  to  the  East  India  chintzes 
and  calicoes.  The  term  Turkey  red,  applied  to  one  of  the 
tints  produced  from  this  material,  arose  out  of  its  impor- 
tation from  the  Levant,  where  a  common  species,  Itubia 
pereyrina,  has  the  popular  name  alizari,  whence  we  get  our 
chemical  name  for  the  chief  tinctorial  principle  of  madder, 
alizarine.  (For  a  full  account  of  the  chemistry  of  ALIZARINE, 
see  under  that  head,  by  PROF.  CHANDLER.)  Next  to  this 
valuable  principle,  alizarine,  which,  as  now  produced  by 
artificial  chemical  means  from  coal-tar,  is  largely  driving 
madder  out  of  commerce,  the  most  important  compound 
derived  from  madder  is  PURPURINE  (which  will  also  be 
treated  by  itself  in  its  appropriate  place). 

(For  the  applications  of  madder  in  the  arts  of  DYEING 
and  CALICO-PRINTING,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  articles 
under  those  heads,  by  PROF.  CHANDLER.)  Besides  the 
alizarine  and  purpurine,  there  are  yellow  coloring-matters 
in  madder  which  are  useless  or  injurious  in  the  operations 
of  dyeing,  etc.  It  has  been  maintained,  however,  that 
under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  albuminous  ferment  which 
is  present,  a  yellow  bitter  substance,  which  was  called  by 
Schunck — one  of  the  most  distinguished  investigators  of 
madder — rtibiau,  undergoes  a  gradual  change  into  alizarine, 
and  that  thus  madder  improves  in  its  tinctorial  power  by 
age  for  several  years.  This  rubian  seems  to  bear  to  aliza- 
rine relations  approaching  to  those  of  a  glucoside.  In  the 
air  it  oxidizes  to  rubianic  acid,  which  is  an  unquestionable 
glucoside.  (See  ALIZARINE.)  Garanr.hie  is  a  commercial 
product  obtained  from  madder,  containing  its  coloring  prin- 
ciples in  a  more  concentrated  form.  The  method  consists 
in  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  somewhat  diluted,  which 
abstracts  much  useless  material ;  and  the  residue  consti- 
tutes bu4  about  one-third  of  the  original  madder.  There 


are  several  varieties  of  garancine,  known  by  different 
names.  Madder-Lakes.  —  These  costly  preparations  are 
little  used  except  for  pigments  by  artists.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  alum  in  a  solution  of  madder,  and  then 
precipitating  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  H.  WUUTZ. 

Mad'dox,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1280. 

Madei'ra,  an  island  belonging  to  Portugal,  and  situated 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  lat.  32°  3C'  and  32 
53'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  16°  40'  and  17°  20'  W.  Area,  345 
square  miles.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  though 
earthquakes  occur  very  seldom.  The  ground  is  high,  the 
average  elevation  being  2000  feet,  and  the  surface  moun- 
tainous. The  coasts  are  steep,  precipitous,  and  affording 
few  harbors.  In  the  interior  the  land  rises  still  higher 
until  it  reaches  it?  greatest  height  in  Pico  Ruivo,  6050  feet. 
But  it  is  everywhere  intersected  by  deep,  well-watered,  and 
fertile  valleys.  The  climate  is  very  equable,  average  heat 
in  the  summer  being  74°  and  in  the  winter  64°.  In  the 
vallevs  tropical  plants  are  grown — rice,  sugar,  coffee,  ba- 
n. ma's,  pineapples,  and  oranges:  on  the  more  elevated  fields 
vines,  chestnuts,  and  wheat  are  cultivated,  and  the  table- 
land is  covered  with  fine  forests  and  extensive  pastures. 
The  inhabitants,  numbering  118,379,  are  a  mixture  of  Por- 
tuguese, Moors,  and  negroes,  and  described  as  a  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  industrious  race.  Since  the  grape  disease  in 
1S.">2  tiio  vine-cultivation,  which  formerly  made  the  island 
celebrated,  has  declined  very  much,  but  the  coffee  tree  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  vine,  and  succeeds  very  well.  The 
capital  is  FrxciiAL  (which  see).  Madeira  was  discovered 
in  1416,  and  soon  after  colonized  by  the  Portuguese. 

Madeira,  a  great  navigable  river  of  Brazil,  South 
America,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Bcni  and 
Marmora,  rising  in  Bolivia,  flows  N.  E.  700  miles,  and 
enters  the  Amazon  in  lat.  3°  25'  S.  and  Ion.  59°  4.V  W. 

Madeira-nut.     See  WALNTT. 

Madeira  Wine.     See  WINK. 

Made'lia,   post-v.   and   tp.,   cap.   of   Watonwan   co., 
Minn.,  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  R.  R.,  '!'•'•  miles  S. 
W.  of  Mankato.  on  the  Watonwan  Kiver.  has  .'!  churches, 
5  school-houses,  !  newspaper,  1!  hotels,  IS  business  h 
and  1  flouring-mill.     Pop.  ()7.r>. 

B.  C.  SANIMHIN,  En.  "  MADP.LIA  TIMES." 

Ma'dia   [Chilesc,  inarlia]  Oil,  the  fixed   oil   expressed 

from  the  seeds  of  Mtulia  mitii-n.  a  composite-flowered 
annual  herb  of  Chilian  origin,  now  cultivated  in  Europe. 
The  oil  is  of  excellent  quality,  is  not  easily  thickened  by 
eold.  and  is  valued  as  a  lubricant.  The  oil-cake  is  usc.l  as 
food  for  live-stock. 

Mad'ison,  county  of  Alabama,  bounded  N.  by  Ten- 
nessee. Area,  790  square  miles.  The  N.  part  is  elevated. 
The  S.  is  a  wide  fertile  plain,  extending  to  the  Tennessee 
River.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  cotton  arc  the  staple  prod- 
ucts. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  R.  R.  Cap.  Huntsville.  Pop.  31,2G7. 

Madison,  county  of  N.  W.  Arkansas.  Area,  830 
square  miles.  It  is  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  has  great 
forests  and  mineral  wealth.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and 
copper  have  been  found.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile. 
Corn,  cattle,  tobacco,  and  wool  arc  staple  products.  Cap. 
Huntsville.  Pop.  8231. 

Madison,  county  of  Florida,  bounded  N.  by  Georgia. 
Area,  750  square  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part  extremely 
fertile.  Corn,  cotton,  and  all  the  products  of  the  Gulf 
States  are  successfully  grown.  The  county  abounds  in 
timber,  which  is  manufactured  and  largely  exported.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Jacksonville  Mobile  and  Pensacola 
R.  R.  Cap.  Madison.  Pop.  11,121. 

Madison,  county  of  N.  E.  Georgia.  Area,  290  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven,  and  in  part  fertile.  Iron,  gold,  and 
granite  are  found.  Indian  corn  is  the  principal  crop 
raised.  Cap.  Danielsville.  Pop.  5227. 

Madison,  county  of  Illinois,  bounded  W.  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Area,  740  square  miles.  It  is  generally 
elevated  and  very  fertile.  Coal  is  extensively  mined. 
Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The 
manufactures  include  carriages,  saddlery,  clothing,  cooper- 
age, flour,  furniture,  brick,  metallic  wares,  etc.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads,  mostly  centring 
at  Alton,  the  largest  town,  and  at  St.  Louis.  Cap.  Ed- 
wardsville.  Pop.  44,131. 

Madison,  county  of  E.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  490 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  are  staple  products.  The  manufactures  of  lumber 
and  carriages  are  important.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Pitts- 
burg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Bee-line  R.  Rs. 
Cap.  Anderson.  Pop.  22,770. 

Madison,  capital  of  S.  Central  Iowa.  Area.  576 
square  miles.  It  is  a  fertile,  well-watered  prairie  region. 
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Coal  is  found.     Cuttle,  grain.  :'.nil  wool  are  leading  prod- 
ucts.    The  county   i-  tra  \crsed   by   u   brnni-li  <>f  tin1  Chi- 
lioek   (eland    and    Pacific    R.  R.     Cap.  Wintersett. 
Pop.  l::>st. 

Madison,  county  of  E.  Central  Kentucky,  bounded 
N.  by  Kentucky  Itiver.  It  is  rolling  anil  hilly,  but  very 
I'criiic.  Live-stock,  grain,  nnd  wool  are  leading  products. 
Flour  and  carriages  are  manufactured.  The  county  is 
traversed  bv  a  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Knoxville 
It.  H.  Area,  500  square  miles.  Cap.  Richmond.  Pop. 
ifi,M3. 

Madison,  parish  of  N.  E.  Louisiana,  bounded  E.  by- the 
Mi-sissippi  Itiver  and  W.  by  the  navigable  Bayou  Tcnsas. 
Area,  650  square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  undulating,  fertile, 
and  mostly  well  wooded.  Cotton  and  corn  are  staple  prod- 
uct. The  count v  is  traversed  bv  the  North  Louisiana 
and  Texas  R.  R.  '  Cap.  Helta.  Pop.  8600. 

Madison,  county  of  Central  Mississippi,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  liig  Black  and  S.  E.  by  Pearl  River.  Area,  650 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  diversified,  the  soil  very 
superior.  Live-stock,  cotton,  and  corn  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  New  Orleans  .lark 
son  and  Great  Northern  R.  R.  Cap.  Canton.  Pop. 
20. (I  IS. 

Madison,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri.  Area,  440  square 
miles.  It  is  broken  and  hilly,  with  fertile  valleys.  Iron, 
lead,  copper,  anil  nickel  are  largely  mined,  and  gold,  pla- 
tinum, silver,  and  other  metals  have  been  found.  Corn  is 
the  principal  agricultural  product.  The  county  is  trn\  i  I  ed 
by  the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.  Cap.  Freder- 
icktown.  Pop.  5849. 

Madison,  county  of  Montana,  bounded  S.  by  Idaho, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Area,  4168  square  miles.  Tho  county  is 
bounded  X.  by  the  .IctVerson  Fork,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Madison  Fork  of  the  Missouri.  It  has  large  areas  of 
arable  land,  but  the  mining  and  milling  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  are  the  chief  industries.  Cap.  Virginia  City.  Pop. 
W84, 

Madison,  county  in  E.  Central  Nebraska.  Area,  571) 
square  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  well 
adapted  to  wheat  and  stock  raising.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Elkhorn  River.  Cap.  Norfolk.  Pop.  1133. 

Madison,  county  of  E.  Central  New  York.  Area, 
670  square  miles.  Its  N.  boundary  is  on  Oneida  Lake.  The 
N.  portion  is  level,  but  farther  S.  it  becomes  hilly  and 
broken.  The  soil  is  very  productive.  Live-stock,  grain, 
fruit,  wool,  tobacco,  hay,  hops,  butter,  and  cheese  are 
largely  produced.  Carriages,  flour,  brick,  lumber,  leather, 
cider,  cooperage,  boxes,  lime,  water-lime,  furniture,  and 
metallic  wares  are  among  the  manufactured  articles. 
Building-stone,  gypsum,  etc.  are  quarried.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Erie  and  Chenango  canals  and  by  six 
railroads.  Cap.  Morrisville.  Pop.  43,522. 

Madison,  county  of  W.  North  Carolina.  Area,  600 
square- miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  Tennessee.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  beautiful  French  Broad  River,  and  is 
situated  in  a  picturesque  mountain-region,  with  fertile 
valleys  and  great  mineral  wealth.  Corn  is  the  principal 
crop  raised.  Cap.  Marshall.  Pop.  8192. 

Madison,  county  of  Central  Ohio.  Area,  480  square 
miles.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Carriages, 
wagons,  etc.  are  manufactured  quite  extensively.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  the 
Columbus  Springfield  and  Cincinnati,  the  Little  Miami, 
and  other  railroads.  Cap.  London.  Pop.  15,633. 

Madison,  county  of  W.  Tennessee.  It  is  fertile,  level 
ami  well  watered.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  cotton  are  the 
staple-;.  Flour  is  the  leading  article  of  manufacture.  The 
countv  is  traversed  bv  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Central  K.  It's.  ( 'ap.  Jackson.  Pop.  23,480. 

Madison,  county  of  E.  Central  Texas,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Trinity  and  W.  by  the  Xavasota  River.  It  is  level,  well 
timbered,  and  productive.  Grain,  live-stock,  and  cotton 
are  the  staples.  Area,  336  square  miles.  Cap.  Madison- 
ville.  Pop.  4061. 

Madison,  county  of  N.  W.  Virginia,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  Blue  Ridge  and  S.  W.  and  S.  by  the  Rapidan 
River.  Area,  275  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous, with  pleasant  scenery  and  fertile  valleys.  To- 
bacco and  grain  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Madison  Court- 
bouse.  Pop.  8670. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Grant  co..  Ark.     Pop.  6.°,5. 

Madison,  post-v..  cap.  of  St.  Fram-is  co.,  Ark.,  on 
the  .Memphis  and  Little  Rock  II.  R.,  on  the  navigable  St. 
Francis  Itiver. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Scvicr  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  468. 


Madison,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  New  Haven  co..  Conn.,  on 
the  Shore  Lino  R.  R.,  and  on  Long  Island  Sound,  has 
sonic  manufactures,  is  the  M-at  of  Lee's  Academy,  and  has 
a  fire  insurance  company.  Pop.  1S14. 

Madison,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  Fla..  on  the 

Jacksonville  Peusacolii  and   Mobile  R.  R.,  50  miles  W.  of 

Tallahas.-ee.  lias  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  I   cotton-mill,  1 

grist-mill,  I  saw-mill,  and  a  number  of  stores.      Pop.  lll't. 

A.  A.  EI.I.KNWOOB,  En.  "  MAIIISUN  KM ;." 

Madison,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ga.,  on  the 
(Ir'OL'ia  K.  It.,  lu:{  miles  W.  of  Augusta  and  (>s  miles  from 
Atlanta,  has  I  newspaper.  3  banking-bouses.  Id  store-.  2 
steam  cotton  irius.  and  I  >team  saw-mill.  Principal  busi- 
ness, the  cotton-trade,  its  annual  receipts  being  about 
12,000  bales.  Pop.  about  2500. 

II.  ('.  l!n  I.IM;S.  En.  "lloMK  Jot  itx.u,." 

Madison,  post-tp.  of  Richland  co.,  111.     Pop.  1163. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1278. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Carroll  Co.,  Ind.     Pop.  727. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Ind.     1'op.  sii.1. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Daviess  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1110. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Jay  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1279. 

Madison,  city,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tnd.,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  90  miles  below  Cincinnati,  the  terminus  of  a  division 
of  the  Jeffersonvillc  Madison  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.,  regu- 
larly laid  out  and  well  built, does  a  large  business  in  pmk- 
packing  and  the  provision-trade,  has  3  banks,  15  churches, 
a  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  graded  public  schools,  a 
library  of  4000  volumes,  and  numerous  mills,  foundries, 
machine-shops,  tanneries, and  breweries.  It  has  daily  com- 
munication by  steamer  with  Cincinnati  and  Louisville.  Pop. 
10,709. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  974. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1042. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  723. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1043. 

Madison,  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1697. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Tipton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1729. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  835. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.     Pop.  661. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  293. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  la.     Pop.  419. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Fremont  co.,  la.     Pop.  1277. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  la.     Pop.  191. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  la.     Pop.  800. 

Madison,  post-tp.  of  Jones  co.,  la.     Pop.  1067. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Lee  co.,  la.     Pop.  219. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  la.     Pop.  1036. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Mahaska  co.,  la.     Pop.  953. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  la.     Pop.  2026. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Poweshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  769. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Winneshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  891. 

Madison,  post-tp.  of  Greenwood  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  284. 

Madison,  post-tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  on  the  E.  side 
of  Kennebeck  River,  6  miles  N.  of  Norridgcwock,  has  4 
churches  and  manufactures  of  leather,  starch,  lumber,  and 
other  goods.  Pop.  1401. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  12114. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Cedar  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  L.i'il. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1060. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Grundy  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1396. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  sol. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3329. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2021. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1361. 

Madison,  post  v.  of  Madison  co.,  Xcb..  on  Union  Creek, 
28  miles  N.  of  the  I'nion  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  1  church,  1  news- 
paper, a  savings  bank.  1  flouring-mill,2  hotels,  a  park,  and 
a  number  of  stores.  Principal  business,  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  THKRON  M.  BI.AKELY,  ED.  "MADISOX  RKVIEW." 

Madison,  post-tp.  of  Carroll  eo.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Ports- 
mouth Great,  Falls  and  Conway  R.  R.,  has  manufactures 
of  shoes  and  other  commodities.  Pop.  646. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1634. 

Madison,  post-v.  of  Chatham  tp.,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  28 
miles  W.  of  New  York,  on  the  Morris  and  Essex  R.  R., 
finely  situated,  is  largely  inhabited  by  IIUMIM^S  men  of 
New  York,  and  is  the  site  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  attached  to  which  is  a  beautiful 
park  of  '.'.'>  acres.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  screws  and 
other  industries. 
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Madison,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 


2  grist  and  2  saw  mills.     Pop.  2402. 
Madison,  tp.  of  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  840. 


OLIVER  &  THOMPSON,  EDS.  "  ENTKHI-KISE." 

Madison,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  0.,  on  the  Great 
Miami  River,  opposite  Middlctown,  and  on  the  Cincinnati 
Hamilton  and  Dayton  R.  K.  Pop.  of  v.  158;  of  tp.  2450. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clark  co.,  0.     Pop.  1'Jtij. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.     Pop.  1202. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Fairfield  co.,  0.     Pop.  1292. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  0.     Pop.  1800. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  0.,  contains  the  villages 
of  Groveport  and  Winchester.  Pop.  3440. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Guernsey  Co.,  0.     Pop.  1170. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  9C7. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Highland  co.,  0.,  contains  the  village 
of  Greenfield.  Pop.  S2«l. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  0.    Pop.  2174. 

Madison,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lake  co..  O.,  on  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  H.  K.,  40  miles  E.  of  < 'Ice- 
land and  4  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  has  4  churches,  a  graded 
public  school  and  a  seminary,  a  newspaper,  1  hotel,  sev- 
eral mills  and  factories,  and  a  number  of  shops  and  stores. 
Principal  pursuit,  raising  potatoes,  the  annual  yield  being 


from  200,000  to  250,000  bushels.  Pop.  of  v.  757  :  of  tp. 
2913.  FERDINAND  LEE,  ED.  "GAZETTE." 

Madison,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.     Pop.  959. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  0.     Pop.  2097. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  1072. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  0.     Pop.  685. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Pickaway  co.,  0.     Pop.  883. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  0.     Pop.  1521. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Sandusky  co.,  0.     Pop.  985. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Scioto  co.,  0.     Pop.  1578. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Vinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  Ifi23. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Williams  co.,  0.     Pop.  1532. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1621. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1935. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  10J-0. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Luzerne  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1530. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1577. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Caroline  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3682. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Charlotte  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3222. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2752. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  Va.,  on  the  Washington 
and  Great  Southern  K.  K.  Pop.  3773. 

Madison,  tp.  of  Shcnandoah  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3001. 

Madison,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Boone  co.,  W.  Va. 

Madison,  city,  cap.  of  Wisconsin  and  seat  of  justice  of 
Dane  co.,  in  hit.  43°  4'  '>"  N.  and  Ion.  S«.)CL'I'  W.,  75  miles  W. 
of  Milwaukee,  is  located  upnn  an  undulating  isthmus  be- 
tween Lakes  Mendota  and  Momma,  ~ss  feet  above  the  sea 
and  210  feet  above  Lake  Michigan.  The  capitol  is  beautifully 


State  Capitol  (Madison,  Wis.). 


situated  in  a  park  of  13  acres.  All  the  leading  railroads 
centre  here,  connecting  the  city  with  the  important  points 
in  every  direction.  The  city  contains  the  State  University, 
it  commercial  college,  and  a  number  of  excellent  schools, 
12  churches,  1  national  and  3  State  banking-houses,  2 
daily,  1  tri-weekly,  and  7  weekly  newspapers,  manufac- 
tories of  agricultural  tools,  reapers,  ploughs,  etc.,  1  woollen- 
factory,  an  extensive  flouring-mill,  several  carriage  and 
wagon-factories,  a  stereotype-foundry,  good  hotels,  and 
several  usual  shops,  stores,  etc.  Xear  the  city  is  located 
an  insane  asylum.  Pop.  of  city.  9176:  of  tp.  10,033. 

DAVID  ATWOOD,  ED.  "  STATE  JOURNAL." 


Madison  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Port  Republic.  Va., 
Aug.  27,  1749,  was  a  second  cousin  of  Pres.  Madison: 
graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  176S;  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  abandoned  that  pro- 
fession for  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1773  he  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  in  William 
ami  Mary  College,  and  became  president  of  that  institution 
in  1777.  He  visited  England  in  177.">.  and  again  in  1777, 
where  he  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  London  in  several 
advanced  branches  of  science,  kept  the  college  open  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  became  prol'e-Mir  ,,|  natural 
and  moral  philosophy  1784,  was  consecrated  first  bishop 
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of  Virginia  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  Lambeth 

Palace   Sept.   Ill,   I  790.  and   >:<  lilt  i  lined    t<>   il  i>cll  arge  1 1  i  s  illll  ics 

llcgiate  president  ami  (professor  until  his  death.  Mar. 
ft.  1X12.  lie  published  several  occasional  addresses,  a 
Kiiloi/y  on  Wiinhlnijtiia  (1800),  a  large  map  of  Virginia, 
anil  sonic  paper-  in  Harton's  Journal  ami  in  the  7V'<yi*ur- 
liniin  of  the  American  Society,  vols.  ii.,  iii.,  ami  Iv. 

Madison  (.!  I.MI:M.  fourtli  l'rcsillent  of  the  I'.  S.,  b.  at 
Port  Comvay.  Prince  George  co..  Va.,  the  residence  of  his 
maternal  grandparents.  Mar.  Iti,  17il.  was  the  eldest  of 
the  seven  children  of  a  wealthy  planter.  I'ol.  .lames  Madi- 
son of  Montpelier,  Orange  co.,  by  his  wife.  Klcaimr  Con- 
way:  studied  Latin.  Creek.  French,  and  Italian  under  the 
tutorship  of  the  parish  minister.  Kev.  Thomas  Martin;  en- 
tered the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  in  17(1'.).  and 
graduated  ill  1771,1ml  remained  for  several  months  pursu- 
ing a  course  of  reading  under  the  guidance  of  Pres.  Wither- 
spoon.  At  this  time  lie  seriously  and  permanently  injured 
his  health  by  allowing  himself  but  three  or  four  hours  of 
sleep  :  returned  to  Virginia  in  1772.  ami  continued  for  two 
ye. irs  an  iii'-essant  study,  nominally  directed  to  the  law, 
but  really  including  extended  researches  in  theology,  phi- 
losophy, and  general  literature.  His  attention  was  then 
absorbed  by  the  impending  struggle  for  independence, 
with  which  was  closely  connected  in  Virginia  a  local  con- 
troversy on  the  subject  of  religious  toleration.  The  Church 
of  Kn  gland  was  the  established  state  religion  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  other  denominations  labored  under  seri- 
ous disabilities,  the  enforcement  of  which  was  rightly  or 
wrongly  characterized  by  them  as  persecution.  Madison 
took  a  prominent  stand  in  behalf  of  the  removal  of  all 
disabilities,  repeated! y  appeared  in  the  court  of  his  own 
county  to  defend  the  Baptist  nonconformists,  was  elected 
from  Orange  co.  to  the  Virginia  convention  in  the  spring 
of  1766,  and  signalized  the  beginning  of  his  public  career 
by  procuring  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  Declar- 
ation of  Rights  as  prepared  by  George  Mason,  substituting 
for  the  term  "  toleration  "  a  more  emphatic  assertion  of 
religious  liberty.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  the 
Virginia  assembly;  was  chosen  in  Nov.,  1777,  a  member  j 
of  the  council  of  state,  and  in  Mar.,  1780,  took  his  seat  in  j 
tha  Continental  Congress,  where  he  first  gained  promi- 
nence through  his  energetic  opposition  to  the  issue  of 
paper  money  by  the  States.  He  was  made  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and  as  such  wrote  an 
able  memorandum  for  the  use  of  the  American  ministers 
in  France  and  Spain,  establishing  the  claims  of  the  young 
republic  to  the  territories  between  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains and  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  free  navigation  of 
that  river.  In  1783  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means,  was  the  principal  author  of  the  system 
of  revenue  then  adopted,  and  wrote  on  that  subject  the  ad- 
dress to  the  States  adopted  by  Congress.  As  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  legislature  1784—86,  Madison  rendered  im- 
portant service  by  promoting  and  participating  in  that  re- 
vision of  the  statutes  which  effectually  abolished  the  rem- 
nants of  the  feudal  system  subsistent  up  to  that  time  in 
the  form  of  entails,  primogeniture,  and  state  support 
given  to  the  Anglican  Church;  and  his  Memorial  nnrl 
Ki-mituitraiu-e  on  the  latter  subject  was  one  of  his  ablest 
state  papers.  In  Jan.,  1786,  he  took  the  initiative  in  pro- 
posing a  meeting  of  State  commissioners  to  devise  measures 
for  more  satisfactory  commercial  relations  between  the 
States :  represented  Virginia  at  the  Annapolis  meeting 
which  issued  the  call  for  the  national  constitutional  con- 
vention (Sept.,  17H*i) ;  was  a  delegate  to  that  convention, 
which  met  at  Philadelphia  May,  1787;  was  one  of  the  chief 
framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  and  perhaps  its 
ablest  advocate  in  the  pages  of  the  Federalist.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  four  Congresses,  1789—97,  in  which  he 
maintained  a  moderate  opposition  to  Hamilton's  financial 
policy;  declined  the  mission  to  France  and  the  secretary- 
ship of  state,  and,  gradually  identifying  himself  with  the 
Republican  party,  became  from  1792  its  avowed  leader, 
and  in  IT'.Hi  was  its  choice  for  the  Presidency  as  successor 
to  Washington,  but  declined  to  be  a  candidate.  During 
the  stormy  administration  of  John  Adams,  Madison  re- 
mained in  private  lite,  but  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
"  Resolutions  of  1 79S  "  adopted  by  the  Virginia  legislature, 
in  condemnation  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  as  well  as 
of  the  "Report"  (1800)  in  which  he  defended  those  reso- 
lutions, which  is  by  many  considered  his  ablest  state 
paper.  The  great  reaction  in  public  sentiment  which 
seated  Jefferson  in  the  presidential  chuir  was  largely 
owing  to  the  writings  of  Madison,  who  was  conseqncntly 
wcll  entitled  to  the  post  of  secretary  of  st,>te.  which  he 
tilled  during  the  whole  administration  of  his  friend  with 
such  ability  as  to  make  him  the  natural  sm-i-e^nr  in  the 
chief  magistracy.  Chosen  President  by  an  electoral  vote 
of  122  to  5:1.  M.idison  was  inaugurated  .Mar.  4,  1S09,  at  a 
critical  period,  when  the  relations  of  the  U.  S.  with  Great 


liritain  were  becoming  embittered,  and  his  tirst  tern 
passed  in  diplomatic  i|UaiTcls.  aggravated  by  the  art  of 
non-intercourse  of  May.  I  Mil.  and  finally  resulting  in  a 
declaration  of  war,  June  IS,  1  S  I  2.  In  the  autumn  Mad- 
ison was  re-elected  to  the  Presidency  by  I2S  electoral  \oiis 
to  -'.I  in  favor  of  George  I 'linton.  The  war  was  prosecuted 
three  years,  marked  by  alternate  success  and  drl'c-it  in 
Canada,  by  glorious  .\  ictories  at  sea,  by  the  burning  of  the 
national  capitol  at  Washington.  Aug..  Isl  I,  by  the  oppo- 
sition movement  in  \.-w  Kngland,  which  culminated  in  the 

Hartford   convention  I  I  S  [  1  i,  aii'l    hyllie    cclilnalirj    battle 

won  at  New  Orleans  (Jan.  8,  1M.">  i  aficr  n  peace  had  In  i  n 
signed  at  Ghent  I  Dec.  21.  Islh.  which  left  the  original 
raii-e  o['  dispute  iii  aliryain-e.  i'cw  will  maintain  at  the 
present  day  that  any  real  glory  was  won  in  the  indcri-itr 
conflict  of  I  SI  2-1. "i,  and  the  check  received  by  the  U  i  -h  i  n 
Stales  in  their  openly  declared  intention  of  annexing  (  an- 
ada  by  right  of  conquest  might  furnish  a  motive  of  humil- 
iation, as  well  as  a  valuable  lesson,  had  not  the  popular 
historians  of  the  war  conveniently  forgotten  to  chronicle 
that  original  intention.  In  isi.'i  it  commercial  treaty  was 
negotiated  with  Great  Britain,  and  in  Apr.,  Is  HI,  a  na- 
tional bank  was  incorporated  by  Congress,  the  germ  of  a 
financial  conflict  not  yet  decided.  Madison  yielded  the 
Presidency  Mar.  4,  IS17,to  his  secretary  ol  state  ami  inti- 
mate friend,  James  Monroe,  and  retired  to  his  ancestral 
estate  at  Montpelier,  where  he  passed  the  evening  of  his 
days  surrounded  by  attached  friends  and  enjoying  the 
merited  respect  of  the  whole  nation.  Ho  took  pleasure  in 
promoting  agriculture  as  president  of  the  county  society, 
and  in  watching  the  development  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  which  he  was  long  rector  and  visitor.  In  extreme 
old  age  he  sat  in  1 829  as  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
to  reform  the  Virginia  constitution,  where  his  appearance 
was  hailed  with  the  most  genuine  interest  and  satisfaction, 
though  he  was  too  infirm  to  participate  in  the  active  labor 
of  revision.  Ho  d.  at  Montpelier  June  28,  1836.  James 
Madison,  while  not  possessing  the  highest  order  of  talent 
and  deficient  in  oratorical  powers,  was  pre-eminently  a 
statesman  of  a  well-balanced  mind.  His  attainments  were 
solid,  his  knowledge  copious,  his  judgment  generally  sound, 
his  powers  of  analysis  and  logical  statement  rarely  sur- 
passed, his  language  and  literary  style  correct  and  polished, 
his  conversation  witty,  his  temperament  sanguine  and 
trustful,  his  integrity  unquestioned,  his  manners  simple, 
courteous,  and  winning.  By  these  rare  qualities  he  con- 
ciliated the  esteem  not  only  of  friends,  but  of  political  op- 
ponents, in  a  greater  degree  than  any  American  statesman 
of  the  present  century. — Ho  had  a  worthy  helpmate  in  his 
wife,  DOROTHY  PAYNE  (b.  in  Virginia  1767),  whom  he  mar- 
ried at  Philadelphia  in  1794,  she  being  then  Mrs.  Todd.  a 
widow  lady  celebrated  in  society  for  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. During  her  long  residence  at  Washington, 
Mrs.  Madison  was  a  conspicuous  ornament  of  the  "repub- 
lican court  "  over  which  she  ultimately  presided  ;  she  re- 
turned to  Washington  after  her  husband's  death,  survived 
until  July  12,  1849,  and  is  even  now  (1875)  admiringly 
remembered  in  Washington  as  li  Dolly  Madison." — A  val- 
uable diary  kept  by  Madison  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  purchased  from  his  heirs 
for  :WO,000,  and  printed  by  order  of  Congress  as  Rr/,;rts 
of  the  Debates  in  the  National  Convention  of  1787  (3  vols., 
1840) ;  his  Complete  Works  have  been  published  in  6  vo's. 
(See  his  Life  and  Times,  by  W.  C.  Bives,  3  vols.,  1859-09, 
unfinished,  and  the  Letters  and  other  Writinys  of  James 
Madison,  4  vols.,  1865.)  PORTKR  C.'lii.iss. 

Madison  Court-house,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co., 
Va.,  15  miles  S.  W.  of  Culpeper  Court-house. 

Madison  Station,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Madison  co., 
Ala.,  on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  R.  R.  Pop.  Hi  17. 

Madison  University,  situated  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
has  two  distinct  corporations — an  educational  society  and 
a  university — which  supplement  each  other;  and  three 
schools — an  academy,  a  college,  and  a  theological  seminary. 
It  has  sent  out  2300  pupils,  of  whom  about  1900  are  still 
living. 

The  SRMIXARY,  an  institution  of  the  Baptist  Church,  was 
opened  May  1,  1S20,  with  Prof.  Daniel  Hascall  as  teacher 
in  ancient  languages  and  Dr.  Nathaniel  Kendriek  as 
teacher  in  theology.  In  the  first  class,  which  graduated  in 
1822,  went  out  two  well-known  missionaries — Rev.  Jona- 
than Wade.  I).  [>..  and  Kev.  Eugenio  Kincaid,  D.  D.  The 
present  number  of  professors  is  five. 

CoLr.ATi:  ACAIU'.MY  was  of  a  subsequent  growth.  Tt  was 
opened  in  ls.".2  as  a  preparatory  school,  and  in  1S53  was 
duly  chartered  as  the  "  Grammar  School  of  Madison  1'ni- 
versity."  It  has  a  drill  course  of  three  years  in  classical 
and  scientific  study.  It  has  graduated  <>u  an  average  25 
a  year  for  forty  years,  or  about  1000  in  all.  It  has  a  prin- 
cipal and  four  associate  teachers.  A  new  academy  build- 
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ing,  100  by  60.  three  stories  high,  was  opened  Oct.  1,  1873, 
when  it  took  its  present  title. 

The  COI.LEGU,  which  hy  way  of  eminence  is  Madison 
University,  was  organized  in  1832,  but  was  not  chartered 
till  Mar.,'  1840.  It  hus  all  the  usual  courses  of  college 
study— a  classical  course  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
A.  B.,  ft  scientific  course  for  candidates  for  B.  Ph.,  and 
eclectic  and  special  courses  to  meet  the  wider  wants  of 
students.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1835,  and  since 
then,  for  forty  years,  a  class  has  been  graduated,  averaging 
20  per  year,  or  about  800  in  all.  The  removal  agitation 
of  1848-50  much  disturbed  all  departments,  and  reduced 
the  iiuinlicr.it'  students.  l!ut  in  three  years  the  rebound 
filled  the  classes  tn  more  than  their  average  number.  The 
class  of  I  .-73  numbered  38.  Besides  the  regular  graduates 
from  these  schools,  about  1600  non-graduates  have  taken 
courses  of  study  varying  from  one  to  five  years.  Three 
presidents  have  preceded  the  present  incumbent,  Rev. 
Kbciiczcr  Dodge,  D.  1).,  LL.D. — viz.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Kcn- 
drick,  D.  D.I  1888)  j  Stephen  \V.  Taylor,  LL.D.  (1851) ;  Rev. 
George  \V.  Katun,  I).  P.,  LL.D.  (1856),  who  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Dodge  in  1868.  The  commencement  takes  place 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  June.  Twenty  prizes,  $10  to 
$70,  are  awarded,  amounting  to  $450  annually.  The  fall 
term  begins  in  September. 

In  1  S.'iO  the  university  had  no  endowment,  it  having  been 
the  policy  to  rely  on  annual  gifts  and  collections.  But  the 
removal  controversy  brought  new  issues  and  made  a  change 
of  policy  necessary.  Yet  up  to  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1864  only  $52.000  had  been  secured.  Since  that  date  a 
debt  of  SI  5,000  has  been  paid,  the  college  buildings  have 
been  reconstructed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  a  college  museum 
collected  at  a  cost  of  SI3.000,  a  president's  house  and  65 
acres  of  land  purchased  at  $15,000,  the  endowment  in- 
creased to  $393, 000 :  so  that  the  whole  value  of  property 
is  over  $500,000,  and  no  debt. 

Bc.-idcs  a  president's  house,  professors'  houses,  gymna- 
sium, and  university  boarding-hall,  there  are  three  edifices 
of  stone  used  strictly  for  college  purposes.  The  Hall  of 
Alumni  and  Friends,  107  by  73,  was  finished  in  1859;  has 
ten  lecture-rooms,  a  library,  a  college  chapel,  and  a  large 
audience-room.  107  by  73.  for  college  commencements. 
M  eel  College.  Kid  by  (id.  built  in  1826,  and  East  College, 
100  by  5(i.  built  in  I  Nil  I.  are  mainly  occupied  by  students' 
rooms  and  dormitories,  but  East  College  has  two  halls  for 
literary  societies  and  two  academical  drill-rooms.  West 
College  has  also  an  auditorium,  a  museum  of  foreign  curi- 
osities, a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  set  of  rooms 
for  chemistry,  geology,  and  physics.  P.  B.  SPEAR. 

Mad'isonville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Hopkins  co.,  Ky.,  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  and  the  Madisonvillc  and 
Shawneetown  R.  Rs.,  in  the  great  tobacco-growing  district 
and  in  the  centre  of  largo  coal-fields,  has  3  churches.  I 
newspaper,  a  Masonic,  an  Odd  Fellows,  and  a  Good  Tem- 
plar order,  3  hotels.  2  livery-stables,  1  bakery,  2  flouring 
and  I  planing-mill,  1  cotton-gin.  2  wagon  and  1  carriage 
manufactory.  5  tobacco-stcmmeries,  1  bank,  1  pearl  nnd 
potash  factory,  and  a.  number  of  stores.  There  are  three 
coal  companies  operating  in  the  county.  Pop.  1022. 

/i:\.i  F.  Yorxn,  En.  "TisrES." 

Madisonville,  post-v.  of  St.  Tammany  parish,  La., 
38  miles  N.  of  New  Orleans.  Pop.  398. 

Madisonvillc,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Monroe  eo.,  Tenn.,  10 
miles  E.  of  Sweet  Water  R.  R.  Station.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Hiawassee  College  (Lutheran).  Pop.  324. 

Madisonville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  Tex.,  35 
miles  E.  of  Nashville  Station.  Pop.  98. 

MiUl'ler  (JOIIANN  HEINIUCH),  b.  at  Berlin,  Prussia, 
May  20,  17'.)4;  early  became  a  proficient  in  astronomy; 
received  an  appointment  at  the  observatory  of  Berlin  'in 
1836;  went  in  1840  to  Dorpat,  Russia,  as  professor  of  as- 
tronomy ;  returned  to  Germany  in  1865,  and  d.  at  Hanover, 
Mar.  IS.  1874.  His  maps  of  the  moon,  with  descriptions 
(18:14-36),  attracted  much  attention,  and  his  Popular  As- 
trunanii,  lias  been  republished  several  times  in  Germany 
and  translated  into  other  languages. 

Ma'doc,  one  of  the  county-towns  of  Hastings  co.,  On- 
tario, Canada,  has  one  weekly  paper  and  a  large  trade  in 
potash.  Iron,  gold,  and  marble  are  obtained  near  by' 
The  water-power  is  good.  The  town  is  28  miles  N  of 
Belleville.  Pop.  about  800. 

Madoc,  a  Welsh  prince,  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd,  who 
according  to  some  annalists  sailed  westward  with  a  fleet 
A.  n.  1170.  discovered  a  vast  and  fertile  continent,  returned 
to  Wales,  sailed  again  with  ten  vessels,  and  was  never  after 
heard  of.  The  story  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Southey's 
poems,  and  is  believed  to  be  purely  legendary. 

Madon'na  fit.,  originally  equivalent  to  mnrlame]  a 
title  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  given  especially  to  artistic 


representations  of  her.  In  mediaeval  times  the  Madonna 
was  the  symbol  of  glorified  womanhood  and  maternity, 
and  feelings  of  chivalric  devotion,  blended  with  religious 
reverence,  made  her  a  prominent  subject  of  Christian  art. 
(See  Mrs.  Jameson,  Legend*  of  the  Madonna,  1852.) 

Mado'qua  (Xeotrmjus  ftaltiana},  an  Abyssinian  ante- 
lope, about  two  feet  long  and  barely  fourteen  inches  liiirh. 
It  is  very  slender,  and  is  perha.ps  the  smallest  horned  ani- 
mal in  existence. 

Madoz'  (  PASCUAT,),  b.  at  Pamplona,  Spain,  May  1 7. 1 S06 ; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Saragossa  ;  volunteered  for  the 
defence  of  the  castle  of  Mouzon  against  the  French  in  I  M'.'i ; 
was  taken  prisoner  and  held  for  seventeen  months,  when 
he  resumed  the  study  of  law  at  the  university,  but  was  ex- 
pelled soon  after  for  liberal  opinions  ;  resided  several  years 
in  Tours,  France;  went  to  Barcelona  and  edited  a  Universal 
Geographical  Dictionary  in  10  vols.  (1829-34),  a  ('»//<  rti"ii 
,,f  Celebrated  Tri«h  (20  vols.),  and  a  liberal  newspaper.  El 
1'tilnlini'i;  became  a  lawyer  and  a  judge:  fought  against 
the  Carlistsas  colonel  of  a  battalion  of  volunteers  :  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Cortes,  and  published  a  Geographical,  \/"//V/V"/, 
tnnl  ni*t<>rir>it  Dictionary  of  Sjiuiu  (Madrid.  16  vols.,  18. IS 
-50).  He  became  governor  of  Barcelona  1 8.04  ;  was  leader 
of  the  Progreritta  party  in  the  Cortes,  minister  of  finance 
1855,  exiled  by  O'Ponnell  1856,  took  part  in  the  revolution 
of  1808,  became  governor  of  the  province  of  Madrid,  and 
deputy  to  the  Constituent  Cortes,  and  d.  in  1870,  on  the  jour- 
ney to  ofTcr  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Amadeu. 

Madras',  one  of  the  three  prc.-idcin-ies  of  British  In- 
dia, extends  from  ('ape  Couiuriii,  lat.  8°  r  \.,  to  Xagpoor, 
lat.  21°  10'  N.,  and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  presidency  "f 
Bombay  and  the  Ni/.am  and  Berar  dominions,  N.  W.  hy 
Bengal.  E.  and  S.  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  S.  by  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  Area.  141,746 
square  miles,  or  307,107  square  kilometres.  Pop.  Ml  ,31 1.1  42. 
The  surface  forms  a  plateau  sloping  down  i'rom  the  centre 
on  both  sides,  enclosed  E.  and  \V.  by  flic  Ghaut,  and  S.  by 
the  Neilgherry  Mountains,  and  traversed  by  three  large 
rivers,  the  Godavery,  Kistnah,  and  Ca\ery.  beM.les  sev- 
eral minor  ones.  The  rivers,  which  flow  westward  to  the 
Arabian  Sea,  expand  at  their  mouths,  hecnm,  shallow,  and 
form  lakes.  The  soil  is  sandy  along  the  coast,  and  much 
mixed  with  salt  in  the  interior;  there  arc.  nevertheless, 
many  very  fertile  districts,  us,  for  instance.  Tanj.nc.  which 
is  rich  in  corn.  The  great  forests  yield  teak  and  many 
other  valuable  kinds  of  wood.  Sugar,  cncoanuts.  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  cotton  are  produced.  Considerable  quantities 
of  iron,  copper,  lead,  manganese,  silver,  and  coal  are 
found.  Ati<;rsT  NIKMANN. 

Madras,  capital  of  the  presidency  of  the  same  name. 
has  395, 440  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  the  Coromand*] 
coast,  extending  for  a  distance  of  about  7  miles  along  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  location  is  very  unfavor- 
able— extremely  hot,  much  exposed  to  cold  winds,  with  no 
harbor,  and  with  no  navigable  river  to  bring  tin  pn.dn  •!.- 
of  the  interior  to  the  sea.  Ne\  ei -tin  !e,-s.  as  it  is  the  seat 
of  the  highest  government  authorities,  it  has  attained 
great  importance.  In  the  centre  of  the  straggling  town, 
immediately  on  the  sea,  stands  Fort  St.  George,  a  strongly 
fortified  citadel.  To  the  N.  of  this  fort,  separated  from  it 
by  a  large  esplanade,  the  so-called  Black  Town  is  situated, 
the  most  populous  part  of  Madras  and  the  seat  of  the  Eu- 
ropean wealth.  The  Black  Town,  which  is  surrounded 
with  bastioncd  fortifications,  is  I  mile  long.  H  miles  broad, 
and  bounded  W.  by  the  Cochranc  Canal  :  t.i  the  I1'..,  along 
the  shore,  it  is  lined  with  handsome  public  buildings,  hav- 
ing colonnades  to  the  upper  stories.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  fort,  to  the  S.,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  Kiiain 
River,  the  Mohammedan  part  of  the  city  is 'situated,  the 
so-called  Triplikam,  with  the  Chepak  Gardens  and  the 
palace  of  the  former  nuwabs  of  the  Carnatic.  \V.  of  the 
palace  stands  the  government-house.  The  suburbs,  in- 
habited by  the  Hindoos,  consisting  of  narrow  streets  with 
miserable  houses,  extend  along  the  \V.  side  of  these  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  city  :  farthest  to  the  N..  Rayapuram, 
Attapuram,  and  Tandiavudu:  to  the  W..  Veperg  and  Par- 
sawakam,  Chintadrijiet,  and  Kgmore :  to  the  S.  W..  Pudu- 
pak  and  Namganibakam :  and  to  the  S..  Kishnahpeta, 
Iloyapeta,  Pascheri,  St.  Thome,  Quibble  Island,  and  Al- 
vdrpeta.  The  Adyar  River  to  the  S.,  and  the  Long  Tank 
and  Namgambakam  Tank  to  the  W.,  form  the  boundaries 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  city.  Thus,  the  suburbs  form 
a  half  circle  of  great  breadth  around  the  kernel  of  Mad- 
ras, consisting  of  the  Black  Town,  the  Triplikam.  and  the 
citadel  situated  between  them.  Fort  St.  George,  with  its 
system  of  bastions,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  hail  circle,  the 
coast  forming  the  diameter.  Twice  the  French  troops  en- 
tered it  victoriously  (Sept.  10,  1746.  and  Dec.  14.  1758); 
also  in  the  wars  with  Hyder  All  and  other  Indian  prince? 
it  several  times  played  an  important  part.  Besides  sev- 
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oral  barracks  and  other  military  institutions,  it  contains 
the  council-house,  in  front  of  which,  nnd  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  fort,  stands  the  marble  statue  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  the  arsenal.  St.  Mary's  church,  more  than  100  years 
old,  and  other  public  and  military  buildings.  To  the 
\.  W.  of  the  fort  the  Kuam  forms  an  island,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stands  the  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  The 
beautiful  lighthouse,  128  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  situated  between  the  citadel  and  the  Black  Town.  Other 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  near 
the  Kuam,  founded  Apr.  6,  ISIS;  the  mint,  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  Black  Town  ;  the  observatory  ;  the 
Military  Orphan  Asylum;  the  university,  and  the  palace 
of  the  nuwab.  The  numerous  residences  of  the  European 
officials,  civil  and  military,  are  generally  palatial  struc- 
tures; the  peculiar  Indian  lime  employed  in  their  construc- 
tion has  an  architectural  effect  like  that  of  marble.  Parks 
and  gardens  generally  surround  the  houses,  and  contribute 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  aspect  of  the  city,  which  else 
has  no  rich  vegetation,  as  the  soil  is  sandy.  The  hotels 
are  insignificant,  as  the  Madras  Club,  the  largest  private 
building  of  the  city,  generally  offers  accommodation  to 
travelling  Europeans  ;  of  late,  however,  the  increasing  rail- 
way traffic  has  made  some  change  in  this  respect.  In  spite 
of  its  low  position  anil  the  absence  of  good  river-water, 
the  city  is  well  provided  with  water  from  a  number  of 
wells,  noteworthy  among  which  are  the  so-called  Seven 
Wells,  a  series  of  large  reservoirs  built  in  the  form  of  im- 
mense quadrangular  towers,  and  filled  from  draw-wells, 
A  peculiar  feature  of  Madras  is  the  difficulty  of  landing. 
Large  vessels  are  often  compelled  to  anchor  several  miles 
off  the  shore,  and  the  peculiar  boats  of  the  natives,  held 
together  by  strings  instead  of  nails,  are  the  only  means  of 
reaching  land  through  the  surf;  the  so-called  catamarans. 
a  sort  of  raft,  consisting  of  three  logs  tied  together,  are 
important  also  for  this  purpose.  The  imports  of  Madras 
consist  principally  of  cotton  goods,  corn,  wine,  spirits, 
metals,  sugar,  silk,  horses,  and  jewelry;  the  exports  of 
cotton,  saltpetre,  and  pepper.  AUGCST  NIEMANN. 

Mad'repore,  a  name  applied  in  a  wide  sense  to  radi- 
ate animals  of  the  class  Polypi  and  order  Madreporaria, 
which  includes  simple  and  compound  coral  polyps,  usually 
broad,  with  simple  tentacles,  and  forming  solid  coral  in 
the  dermal  covering,  and  often  in  the  radiating  septa. 
They  are  mostly  found  in  warm  seas.  The  order  is  di- 
vided into  four  groups  —  Stauracea,  Astrieacea,  Fungacea, 
and  Madreporacea.  The  latter  group  (the  true  madre- 
pores) is  of  four  families,  of  which  the  Madreporidaa  are 
the  typical  madrepores.  They  have  a  definite  number  of 
simple,  well-developed  tentacles  (twelve  or  more),  and  are 
generally  compound.  As  usually  employed,  the  name 
"  madrepore  "  belongs  to  this  family,  and  especially  to  the 
genus  jYadfHiBora.  The  madrepores  are  popularly  termed 
tree-corals,  from  the  form  of  their  eoral. 


d'^  the  capital  of  Spain  and  of  the  province  of 
Madrid,  a  part  of  New  Castile,  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  country,  in  lat.  40°  25'  N.,  Ion.  3°  42'  W.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Manzanares,  a  small  stream  which 
joins  the  Jamara  and  flows  to  the  Tagus.  The  site  offers 
no  commercial  or  industrial  advantages,  nor  has  it  any 
s|n'-ial  military  importance  ;  and  the  surrounding  plateau 
—  2200  feet  high,  and  once  covered  with  forests,  but  now, 
with  the  exception  of  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
city,  naked  and  arid  —  suffers  from  a  very  harsh  climate. 
In  the  streets  of  Madrid  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls 
in  the  winter  to  18°,  and  rises  in  the  summer  to  105°  in  the 
shade.  Changes  are  frequent,  sudden,  and  violent,  and  the 
difference  in  temperature  between  the  sunny  and  shady 
sides  of  the  street  often  amounts  to  20°.  Thus,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  mere  whim  which  made  this  place  the  capital 
of  the  realm.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  Moorish 
outpost,  called  Ma/frit,  but  was  captured  in  1083  by  Alfonso 
VI.  of  Castile.  Henry  III.  of  Castile  resided  there  often 
for  the  pleasure  of  hunting;  Charles  V.  went  there  occa- 
sionally. and  in  l.">60  Philip  II.  made  the  place  his  capital. 
From  this  time  it  grew  rapidly  into  a  magnificent  city,  and 
became  the  centre  of  the  history  of  the  Spanish  people, 
politically  and  literary.  Pop.  (in  1870)  332,024. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  20  feet  high  and 
pierced  by  fifteen  gates,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is 
Puerta  de  Alcala,  72  feet  high,  built  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch  with  five  openings  in  1  759  ;  it  stands  at  the  foot 
of  the  street  of  Alcala,  which,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long, 
traverses  the  city  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  and  forms  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  streets  in  Europe.  The  south-western 
(or  old)  part  of  the  city  contains  many  narrow,  crooked, 
and  ill-kept  streets,  but  the  central  and  eastern  parts  con- 
sist of  straight,  broad,  well-kept  streets,  lined  with  hand- 
some houses,  magnificent  palaces,  and  elegant  public  build- 
ings. Among  the  public  squares,  of  which  Madrid  numbers 


72,  the  most  interesting,  at  least  at  present,  is  I'uerta  del 
Sol,  onre  forming  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  city,  but  now 
occupying  nearly  its  centre.  The  government  palace,  the 
post-office,  and  other  public  buildings  arc  situated  here; 
also  the  best  hotels,  clubs,  anil  reading-rooms  ;  and  thus 
the  place  has  become  a  general  rendezvous  both  for  busi- 
iK'.-s  ;md  pleasure.  Plaza  Oriente,  situated  between  the 
royal  palace  and  the  royal  theatre,  contains  an  equestrian 
statue  in  bronze  of  1'hilip  IV..  nineteen  feet  high,  designed 
by  Montafies  ;  in  the  promenade  skirting  the  place  stand 
forty-four  colossal  statues  of  kings  and  queens.  l'l;r/a 
Mayor,  398  feet  long  by  300  feet  wide,  contains  an  eques- 
trian statue  in  bronze  of  Philip  III.;  here  the  so-called 
niilat-iln-ff  were  formerly  celebrated,  and  from  the  lieal 
Cftsa  de  la  Panaderia  the  king  and  the  court  used  to  witness 
the  burning  of  heretics.  The  bull-fights  take  place  in 
I'la/.a  de  Toros,  just  outside  Puerta  de  Alcala,  but  the  old 
building,  erected  by  Philip  V.,  and  accommodating  12,400 
persons,  was  taken  down  in  1S74,  and  a  new  one  was  com- 
menced a  little  farther  to  the  N.  In  Plaza  de  las  Cortes 
stands  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Cervantes.  Among  the 
numerous  promenades  and  gardens,  the  Prado  is  the  nm>t 
remarkable;  2J  miles  long,  divided  into  parts — the  Pnido 
proper,  the  Salon,  the  Fuente  Castcllana,  formerly  the  De- 
licias  de  Isabel — finely  laid  out,  planted  with  beautiful 
trees,  and  in  part  adorned  with  magnificent  fountains  :md 
statues.  The  view  which  these  grounds  present  on  a  fine 
evening,  when  thronged  with  people,  is  very  brilliant  and 
characteristic. 

Although  Madrid  is  one  of  the  handsomest  modern  cities, 
it  contains,  properly  speaking,  only  one  striking  building 
— namely,  the  royal  palace.  It  has  no  cathedral.  It  forms 
only  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Toledo.  Many  of  its  churches, 
of  which  it  numbers  between  60  and  70,  are  beautifully 
decorated  with  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  but  none  of 
them  has  any  architectural  merit.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  convents  and  monasteries,  which  formerly  were  so 
numerous  in  Madrid,  but  which  now  mostly  are  used  for 
other  purposes;  44  monasteries  were  suppressed  in  1836. 
The  royal  palace  was  built  between  1737  and  1750,  of  gran- 
ite and  white  marble,  forming  a  square  470  feet  long,  100 
feet  high,  enclosing  a  court  240  feet  square,  occupying 
an  area  of  220,900  square  feet,  and  surrounded  with  mag- 
nificent gardens.  It  contains  a  library  of  100,000  volumes, 
an  interesting  collection  of  arms,  consisting  of  2533  speci- 
mens, among  which  are  the  armor  of  Columbus,  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  and  Don  John,  a  numismatic  collection  of 
150,000  pieces,  and  a  great  number  of  magnificent  pictures, 
though  most  of  these  have  been  transferred  to  the  royal 
museum  in  the  Prado.  This  collection  of  pictures  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  and  richest  in  Europe,  and  contains  65 
pictures  by  Velasquez,  58  by  Ribera,  and  46  by  Murillo, 
besides  numerous  and  excellent  works  of  the  Italian  and 
Dutch  schools.  The  educational  institutions  of  the  city  are 
good,  from  the  elementary  schools,  among  which  the  Prot- 
estant Sunday  schools  begin  to  play  a  conspicuous  part,  to 
the  learned  societies.  There  are,  besides  the  national 
library,  containing  about  250,000  volumes,  several  minor 
libraries  accessible  to  the  public,  an  observatory,  a  botani- 
cal garden,  a  medical  school,  military  and  engineering 
schools,  a  theological  seminary,  normal  schools,  and  schools 
of  art,  law,  etc.  Its  hospitals  and  other  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions  are  also  good. 

The  industry  of  the  city  is  not  considerable.  Besides  the 
manufacture  of  certain  necessary  articles,  such  as  chocolate, 
beer,  shoes,  and  hats,  only  those  of  plated  ware,  coaches, 
gloves,  and  fans  have  acquired  prominence.  But  the  com- 
merce is  important.  The  retail  business  is  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  especially  Frenchmen.  But  wholesale 
transactions  are  mostly  made  by  native  houses,  and  are 
very  large,  the  city  forming  the  entrepot  for  all  the  interior 
provinces.  CLEMENS  PETERSKX. 

Madrid,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  eo.,  Me.,  23  miles  N.  W. 
of  Farmington.  Pop.  394. 

Madrid,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  W.,  on 
Grass  River,  has  good  water-power  and  some  manufac- 
tures. Madrid  Station  (Madrid  Springs  P.  0.)  is  on  the 
same  river,  1  mile  below,  and  on  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake 
Champlain  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  670;  of  tp.  2071. 

Mad'rigal  [Fr.  madrigal;  It.  mandriale],  in  music,  the 
name  of  a  certain  species  of  composition,  originally  of  a 
light,  airy,  joyous,  and  pastoral  character.  The  old  mad- 
rigals are  often  of  complex  and  elaborate  structure,  usually 
for  voices  alone,  and  consist  of  four,  five,  or  more  parts, 
in  which  the  skill  of  the  composer  exhibits  itself  in  fugues, 
canons,  imitations,  and  other  highly  labored  styles  of 
writing.  Compositions  of  this  kind  abounded  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  in  their  production 
the  best  masters  appear  to  have  found  a  congenial  field  for 
the  exercise  of  their  ability.  It  is  supposed  by  some  wri- 
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ters  that  the  madrigal  originated  in  Flanders,  was  subse- 
quently taken  up  with  success  by  the  Italians,  and  finally 
became  popular  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Numerous  collections  of  these  composi- 
tions were  published  in  that  century  and  the  following, 
and  these  give  evidence  not  only  of  the  popularity  of  tin: 
madrigal  in  England,  but  also  of  the  high  rank  attained 
bv  the  English  masters  in  this  style  of  composition.  In 
1741  the  well-known  Madrigal  Society  was  founded  in 
London — an  institution  which  has  had  a  wide  influence  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  madrigal  music,  and  incident- 
ally for  glees,  canons,  rounds,  catches,  and  national  airs. 
The  derivation  of  the  name  ••madrigal"  is  merely  conjec- 
tural. By  some  it  has  been  traced  to  mnntlrn.a.  sheepi'old, 
as  the  early  madrigal  was  of  a  pastoral  character;  Dr. 
Burney  derives  it  from  A//H  innrlre,  "  the  first  words  of 
certain  hvmns  addressed  to  the  Virgin  ;"  Sir  John  Hawkins 
connects  it  with  the  name  of  a  town  in  Spain;  but  no  sat- 
isfactory etymology  has  yet  been  reached.  WM.  STATXTOX. 
Mad  River,  tp.  of  Champaign  co.,  0.  Pop.  1803. 
Mad  River,  tp.  of  Clark  co.,  0.  Pop.  1873. 
Mad  River,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  0.  Pop.  1M17. 
Madu'ra,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  \.  !•]. 
of  Java,  comprising  an  area  of  l.'JOO  square  miles,  and  bo- 
longing  to  the  Netherlands.  The  inhabitants,  numbering 
602,720,  are  Mohammedans,  and  live  in  three  kingdoms 
governed  by  native  princes  under  Dutch  BUp6rintflOdeno6. 
They  are  brave  and  honest,  but,  although  they  culth  ate 
sugar,  indigo,  and  tobacco  to  some  extent,  they  have  no 
disposition  for  agriculture,  and  the  island  is  a  possession 
of  inferior  importance. 

Madura,  a  city  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  capital  of  the  district  of  Madura,  which,  eompris- 
ing  an  area  of  7C5fi  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1,756,7°1,  occupies  the  south-eastern  part  of  Hindo  t;>n. 
The  city  is  fortified,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cot- 
ton and  tobacco,  and  contains  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
Hindoo  buildings,  among  which  are  the  magnificent  Pan- 
diyan  palace,  the  great  temple  of  Mahadeva,  and  a  cele- 
brated choultry  or  inn  for  pilgrims,  312  feet  long  and  123 
feet  broad,  resting  on  six  rows  of  columns  of  gray  granite 
and  25  feet  high.  A  Koman  Catholic  mission  was  started 
here  in  1006  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuit  Roberto  de  Nobili, 
and  labored  with  great  success  till  the  middle  of  the  < 
teenth  century,  when  the  wars  between  France  and  Eng- 
land stopped  and  nearly  annihilated  the  work.  It  was 
resumed  in  18:17,  and  in  1834  a  Protestant  mission  was 
established  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
which  in  1873  numbered  30  churches,  149  congregations  of 
natives,  100  schools — of  which  93  were  free — besides  two 
dispensaries.  Pop.  36,000. 

Mad'vig  (.TOIIAXN  NICOLAI),  b.  Aug.  7, 1804,  at  Svanike, 
a  small  town  of  the  island  of  Bornholm  ;  was  educated  at 


1852  he  was  minister  of  public  worship  and  education,  and 
since  1854  has  taken  part  very  actively  in  Danish  politic-. 
One  of  his  first  writings.  K/ii.-,!,,!,,  ,,,(,',, (  ,,,/  (>,•<  Ilium  (Co- 
penhagen, 1828),  made  quite  a  sensation  on  account  of 
the  acuteness  of  its  critical  remarks  and  its  solid  and  com- 
prehensive learning.  He  has  since  published  critical  edi- 
tions of  several  of  the  works  of  Cicero,  which  have  become 
standard,  and  a  great  number  of  corrections  and  illustra- 
tions to  Lucretius,  Juvenal,  and  Livius.  Several  points 
of  Roman  archaeology  and  history  are  very  ably  treated  in 
his  Opimciiln  Academicn,\>\it  his  celebrity  rests  principally 
on  his  Lniiti  (ininniinr  (Copenhagen,  1841),  which  has  not 
only  been  translated  into  most  European  languages,  and 
generally  introduced  in  schools,  but  has  exercised  a  decided 
influence  on  the  whole  study  of  grammar.  Less  eminent 
are  his  essays  on  the  philosophy  of  language  ;  in  spite  of 
much  acuteness  in  the  details,  the  standpoint  is  anti- 
quated. CLEMENS  PETEHSI.X. 

Maean'der  (now  Meinder),  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises 
in  Anatolia,  and  flows  into  the  ^Egean  Sea  after  a  course 
of  200  miles.  It  is  noted  for  its  winding  and  tortuous 
course,  on  account  of  which  it  gave  name  to  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  patterns  of  Greek  ornamentation.  There 
was  in  antiquity  a  story  of  a  subterraneous  connection  be- 
tween the  Ma.'anderand  theAlpheus  in  Elis,  although  there 
is  apparently  nothing  in  the  physical  aspect  of  the  river 
which  could  furnish  a.  foundation  for  such  a  story.  It  has 
in  all  nine  tributaries.  It  is  narrow  and  deep,  and  carries 
with  it  a  large  quantity  of  mud,  which,  being  deposited  at 
the  mouth,  has  extended  the  coast  many  stadia  farther 
into  the  sea,  and  connected  it  with  some  adjacent  islands. 
It  is  navigable  only  for  small  craft,  and  not  above  the  in- 
flux of  the  Lycus. 


Mapce'nas  (CAirs  CILNIUS).  b.  before  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  B.  c.  of  a  family  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  be- 
longing to  the  equestrian  order:  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  history  after  the  assassination  nt'  Ca'sar  as  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  Octavian,  who  confided  to  him  many  dif- 
ficult negotiations.  Later,  however,  he  seems  to  have  lost 
his  political  influence,  and  to  posterity  he  became  known 
only  as  the  great  patron  of  literature  and  art.  His  mag- 
nificent house  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  was  the  centre  of  lit- 
erary society  in  Rome.  lie  had  amassed  an  enormous  for- 
tune, and  he  was  lavish  in  his  hospitality.  Virgil  and 
Horace  were  his  friends,  and  both  received  most  Mibstan- 
tial  services  from  him.  Even  in  antiquity  his  fame  as  a 
supporter  of  genius  and  talent  was  very  great,  and  from 
the  Middle  Ages  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  crnturv  his 
name  became  proverbial.  Never!  heless.  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  showed  the  same  enthusiasm  and  the  same 
patronage  to  cookery,  warm  swimming-baths,  mimic  fiances, 
and  tiie  lowest  sensuous  enjoyments;  and  there  is  nothing 
whatever  which  indicates  that  he  considered  poetry  and 
art  as  anything  more  than  a  pleasure.  Even  the  relation 
between  him  and  Horace,  which  excited  so  much  admira- 
tion in  former  days,  impresses  our  time  much  ]c-s  favor- 
ably, and  the  picture  which  modern  criticism  has  drawn 
of  Maecenas,  his  usuries,  his  dissipations,  gloom,  and  sleep- 
less nights,  is  very  little  attrartho.  lie  d.  b  n.  ...  and 
being  childless  he  left  his  fortune  to  Augustus. 

Ci.i:\n:xs  PKTKIISEH. 

Maelstrom,  or  Malstrom,  a  famous  whirlpool  on 
the  western  coast  of  Norway,  immediately  S.  of  Mo.-koe, 
the  southernmost  island  of  the  Lofodeu  group,  in  bit.  f»7° 
Is'  V.  The  name.  literally  translated,  means  "grinding 
-I  ream,"  and  although  the  stories  of  its  grinding  ship-  to 
pieces  as  tine  as  flour  art-  mere  faMe-  a-  ai  certain  times 
it  may  be  passed  even  through  its  very  mitre  without  any 
danger  at  all — yet  at  other  times  it  becomes  extremely  ilan- 

gci I,  and  a  .-hip  entangled  in  its  current  is  irretrievably 

lost.  Even  whales  when  caught  by  the  vortex  have  been 
killed,  and  later  on  dashed  up  upon  the  coast.  The  depth 
of  the  whirlpool  is  only  20  fathoms,  but  the  current.-  which 
run  here  for  six  hours  from  N.  to  S..  and  then  for  six  hours 
from  S.  to  N.,  are  tremendous;  and  when,  as  often  happens, 
the  wind  blows  from  just  the  oppo.-ile  direction  to  that  of 
the  current,  the  agitation  of  the  sea  increases  to  perfect 
fury.  Just  outside  the  straits  where  the  whirlpool  is  formed 
the  depth  is  between  100  and  20(1  fathoms. 

MiEsa  (Jt'I,iA),  sister  of  Julia  Domna  (the  wife  of  Scp- 
timius  Scvcrus),  and  grandmother  nf  the  lioman  emperors 
Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severn-,  \>.  at  Kme-a,  a  ritv  of 
Syria,  about  150  A.  D.  She  was  a  daughter  of  lia-sianns, 
a  Roman  citizen  of  humble  position,  but  married  Julius 
Avitus,  a  Roman  of  consular  rank,  (in  the  accession  of  her 
brother-in-law  to  the  throne,  Julia  Ma'sa  -ocm-  to  have 
lived  in  splendor  at  Rome  and  to  ha\  e  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  but  on  the  death  of  governs  retired  to  her  native 
city,  Emcsa  (her  husband  being  apparen.lv  dead),  and 
caused  her  two  grandsons  to  become  priests  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian sun-god  Elagabal  in  that  city.  On  the  death  of  Car- 
acalla,  Ma>sa  soon  perceived  the  unpopularity  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Macrinus,  and  by  representing  to  the  Roman  gar- 
rison at  Ernesa  that  her  elder  grandson,  Elagabalus,  was 
in  reality  a  son  of  Caracalla,  induced  them  to  proclaim  him 
emperor.  On  the  death  of  this  infamous  youth,  four  years 
later,  Mtesiv  had  the  tact  to  secure  the'  proclamation  of  her 
other  grandson,  Alexander  Severus.  She-  e\erei.-ed  the 
chief  power  under  his  reign,  and  d.  about  225  A.  n. 

Maesto'so  [It.],  in  music,  a  directive  term  implying 
dignity,  power,  and  majesty  of  movement. 

Maes'tri  (PIETRO),  b.  in  Milan  in  1816;  was  educated 
at  Pavin;  took  a  most  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Milan 
in  1848,  both(as  a  soldier  and  a  surgeon,  and  finally  a-  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  provisional  government.  After  a  long 
exile  in  France  he  returned  to  Italy  in  ISj'i.  and  served  as 
aljaribaldian  volunteer.  In  ism  he  founded  and  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  .S'(.iri»(iV«  GmtraU,  etc..  and  in  1.-U3 
published  at  Milan  a  volume  entitled  l.n  /V<m<-,',,  Coattm- 
fomncu.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Paris  Exposition  in  Isii7 
he  published  L'Jla/ia  AVonoi/i /<•,..  ami  after  this  became 
editor  of  a  journal  with  the  same  title.  I>.  at  Florence  in 
1871.  Though  buried  in  Florence,  Milan  has  honored  him 
with  a  cenotaph. 

Maes'tricht  [Dutch.  MmiKirifhi  ,•  anc.  Ti-njrcium  ml 
.Vo««jn],  city  of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Limburg,  on  the  Meuse,  was  founded  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. It  is  regularly  and  well  built,  and  contains  several 
fine  buildings,  among  which  is  the  church  of  St.  (iervais 
with  five  towers.  It  is  fortified,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe  and  the  principal  de- 
fence of  Holland,  us  parts  of  the  surrounding  ground  can 
easily  be  put  under  water.  In  the  wars  between  the  Tinted 
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Provinces  :iinl  Spain  and  Franco  it  often  formed  the  centre 
of  tin-  contest,  ami  .-utVcred  tniK'h.  It  li:is  an  extensive 
transit  trade  anil  manufactures.  Pop.  2SSIO. 

Maestricht  Heds,  certain  strata  which  at  St.  Pieters- 
berg  near  Mac-t  rich!,  in  (.arts  .-I'  France,  and  at  Fa\oc. 
Denmark,  cap  the  Vppor  White  Chalk,  and  thus  terminate 
the  Cretaceous  >riii  •  of  rocks,  and  record  the  conclusion 
of  the  Mesozoie  aure.  In  the  immense  subterranean  quar- 
ries abounding  with  fossils  near  Macstricht  were  found  the 
celebrated  remains  of  the  huge  reptile  tfoftuaunu. 

Maffe'i  (ANBRKA),  b.  at  Rivadi  Trento  in  1S02:  studied 
literature  under  I'aolo  Costa,  and  then  went  to  Munich  for 
the  stii'Iv  of  (lei-man.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  encouraged 
by  Monti,  lie  begun  lo  publish  his  finished  metrical  trans- 
lation of  the  A/y-  o/'  Oettntr  (Milan,  ISIS).  This  was 
followed  by  a  translation  of  Schiller's  llridr  of  Messina, 
and  later  by  that  of  nil  the  dramatic  works  of  this  great 
German,  on  whose  manner  Mafiei  formed  his  own  poetic 
style.  After  this  he  -made  admirable  translations  of  the 
poc'iis  of  .Moore,  of  Milton's  PnradiM  L«»t,  of  Byron's 
Ciiil'lt'.  Ifm-tilil,  of  the  I-\iu»t  of  Goethe,  of  his  JEfcrmanfl 
«n<l  llm-ntlirn,  :ind  also  of  the  Odr*  of  Anacreon,  and  has 
also  published  three  volumes  of  original  poems. 

Maffei  (FRANCMOO SctPian),  MARQUIS,  b.  at  Verona, 
Italy,  June  1,  1675;  educated  at  Parma;  went  in  1698  to 
Ivome,  devoting  himself  to  literature  and  poetry;  made 
several  campaigns  during  the  war  of  tile  Spanish  Succession 
in  the  Bavarian  service;  founded  in  1710  the  Giornale  del 
Lriiernil.  the  first  literary  journal  in  Italy  ;  exercised  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  development  of  the  Italian  stage 
by  his  Triftntn  tin'  'l',tttri  antichi  c  in>»l':fi<t,  and  still  more 
by  his  tragedy  Mertipe  and  comedy  La  Ceremottin,  which 
were  received  with  great  applause:  published  in  1731  his 
Vermin  llln«ir<itn ;  travelled  in  France,  England.  Holland, 
and  Germany,  and  d.  at  his  native  city  Feb.  11, 1755.  His 
collected  works  were  published  at  Venice  in  1790  in  21  vols. 
Maffei  ((IIOVANXI  PIKTIIO).  b.  at  Bergamo,  Italy,  about 
l.">3(>;  became  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Genoa  1563;  sec- 
retary of  the  republic  15(i4;  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits 
15fi5  :  taught  rhetoric  several  years  at  Rome;  visited  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  (juest  of  materials  for  his  Latin  ffi*to/-t/ 
of  the  Inillc.it  (1588),  a  work  of  great  value  upon  which  he 
bestowed  twelve  years'  labor.  He  had  previously  published 
a  Oonntmtwy  <»t  tin'  Ai'l/iirements  of  the  fioeicti/  of  Jesus 
in  tin-  Kirxt  HJ>  to  1568  (1571 ),  and  a  Life  of  lynatius  Loyola 
(1585).  He  edited  a  collection  of  missionary  Letters  from 
the  East  (1588),  wrote  the  Annals  of  Grer/ory  XIII.,  and 
had  commenced  those  of  Clement  VIII.  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  at  Tivoli  Oct.  20,  1003.  His.  complete  works  in 
Latin  were  published  at  Bergamo  (1747)  with  a  Life. 

Maf  fitt  (JOHN  NKWLAND),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Dec.  28,  1794:;  became  a  Wesleyan  preacher  in  Ireland; 
was  noted  for  his  powers  of  oratory;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1819;  was  pastor  of  several  churches  in  New  England; 
published  Tearsof  Contrition  (1821),  Pulpit  Sketches  (1828), 
and  in  1831  began  a  remarkable  career  as  *'  revivalist"  in 
the  Southern  States;  established  the  Western  M'tlimliil  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1833;  became  professor  of  elocution 
and  belles-lettres  at  Lagrange  College,  Ala.,  in  1837; 
published  a  volume  of  Poems  (1839)  :  was  elected  chaplain 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress  in  1841 ;  settled  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
where  he  edited  (1S45-46)  the  Culmri/  Token,  a  monthly 
paper;  resided  in  Arkansas  1847-48,' and  d.  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  May  28,  1850. 

Ma'fra,  small  town  of  Portugal,  a  few  miles  N.  W.  of 
Lisbon,  famous  for  the  immense  building  which  John  V. 
erected  here  in  1717-31,  and  which  comprises  a  royal  palace 
with  866  rooms,  a  cathedral  186  feet  long.  135  feet  broad, 
and  surmounted  with  a  magnificent  dome,  and  a  monastery 
with  300  vaulted  cells,  the  whole  of  white  marble  from 
Carrara,  and  surrounded  with  magnificent  gardens. 

Maga'da,  the  principal  kingdom  of  India  in  the  fourth 
century  B.  c.,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna, 
but  with  undefined  boundaries,  the  capital  being  Palibothra, 
generally  identified  with  Patna.  The  greatest  monarchs 
of  Magada  were  Chandra-gupta,  called  by  the  Greeks  San- 
dracottus  (312-2SO),  founder  of  the  Mauryae  dynasty,  and 
his  grandson  Asoka  (250  n.  r.),  who  extended  his  empire 
and  the  Booddhist  religion  over  the  greater  part  of  India. 
Magadox'o,  or  Makadi'nhn,  an  Arabic  town  of  East 
Africa,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  lat.  2°  L"  \.  It  was  founded 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  was  formerly  an  important  place, 
but  is  now  decaying,  though  carrying  on  some  trade  in 
ivory,  gums,  and  dates.  It  belongs  to  Musoat.  P.  5000. 

Magalha'ens,  de  (Domx-nos  JOSK  GOVC;AI.VI:S),  b.  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil,  in  1S1II;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
about  1832;  went  to  Europe  as  attach''-  of  the  Brazilian 
legation  in  Paris  1836;  became  on  his  return  in  1838  pro- 


fessor of  philosophy  and  member  of  the  chamber  of  dep- 
uties, and  took  rank  as  a  leader  of  Brazilian  literature. 
Mis  works  include  /Vs/«»  (ls:il'l,  .!///«(, -n'..«,  an  imitation 

of    romantic    i lels.    Antonio   ./"*•'    (1S3S).    and    (Jl,/:,iio 

Ms:','.]),  historical  tragedies  on  national  subjects ;  A  <'<:n- 
fedcmeao  dos  Tumoyos  (1857),  a  lyrical  epic  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  I'mni'a  (1862),  a  collection 
of  songs,  chiefly  aniatorv.  He  has  been  minister  at  Naples, 
Turin,  Vienna  (1859-67),  and  Washington  (1868-72). 

Magalhaens,  de  (Fray  GADHIKI.),  b.  at  Podrogao, 
near  Coimbra,  Portugal,  in  llioil;  was  admitted  into  the 
order  of  Jesuits  when  sixteen  years  old;  went  to  Goa, 
India,  as  a  missionary  Id.'!  I  ;  sailed  for  Japan  Hi  1(1,  when, 
stopping  at  Macao,  he  determined  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  China;  studied  the  language  at  Macao,  and 
reached  the  western  province  of  Szcchuen.  where  he  met 
with  great  success  in  preaching  through  his  command  of 
the  language  and  of  the  popular  religious  traditions.  He 
incurred  frequent  perils  during  a  rebellion  of  that  province, 
and  was  wounded  with  an  arrow:  accompanied  the  vic- 
torious imperial  army  to  the  capital,  where  he  arrived  in 
1C48;  gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor  through  his  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  and  built  a  church,  but  on  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  emperor  was  persecuted,  twice  put  to  the 
torture,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  saved  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  council  of  regency;  was  again  arrested 
three  years  later  and  commanded  to  leave  the  countrv,  but 
in  the  panic  that  followed  a  great  earthquake  the  order 
was  not  attended  to,  and  he  remained  in  China  in  peace 
until  his  death  at  Peking  May  6, 1677.  He  was  honorably 
buried  by  the  emperor's  order.  Fray  Gabriel  was  of  the 
same  family  as  the  illustrious  navigator,  and  left  a  work, 
published  in  a  French  translation,  with  the  titic  JVoitvelle 
Relation  de  la  Chine,  contenant  la  description  de*  pai-tint- 
Inritfs  leu  plv.8  reinttrt/uubte*  de  cc  yrand  empire  (Paris, 
1688),  with  a  plan  of  Peking.  This  work  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  as  a  source  of  accurate  information. 

Magalhaens  de  Gandave,  de  ( PEDRO),  b.  at  Braga, 
Portugal,  about  1540 ;  passed  several  years  in  Brazil,  and  on 
his  return  published  a  curious  work,  Jfistoria  da  provin- 
cia  Sanctit  Cntz,  a  qui  riiti/armente  cltnnimnos  Brazil  (1576), 
of  which,  though  extremely  erudite  and  written  in  classic 
style,  so  few  copies  were  known  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  that  no  bibliographer  had  mentioned  it.  A  French 
translation  was  printed  in  the  historical  series  of  Tcrnaux- 
Compans  (1838).  Magalhaens  also  wrote  a  work  on  the 
rules  of  Portuguese  composition  (1574;  twice  reprinted). 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Magalla'nes,  or  Magellan  (FERNANDO),  b.  at  Oporto, 
Portugal,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  entered 
the  navy  at  a  very  early  age,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  East  Indies,  but  left  in  1517  the  Portuguese  service 
and  went  to  Spain,  proposing  to  Cardinal  Ximenes  td  dis- 
cover a  western  route  to  the  Molucca  or  Spice  Islands. 
With  a  fleet  of  five  vessels  and  231  men  he  sailed  from 
Seville  Aug.  10,  1519,  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  La 
Plata  Jan.  12,  1520,  and  on  Oct.  21,  1520,  entered  the 
strait  between  the  island  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  the 
American  continent,  which  he  called  the  Strait  of  the 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,  but  which  afterwards  came  to 
bear  his  own  name.  On  Nov.  28  he  had  cleared  the  strait 
and  launched  into  the  immense  ocean,  which  he  called  the 
Pacific  on  account  of  the  smoothness  of  its  waters  and  the 
steadiness  of  its  winds.  After  many  hardships  and  much 
suffering  the  fleet,  now  reduced  to  three  vessels,  reached 
the  Ladroncs  on  Mar.  6,  1521.  and  Tamar.  the  first  discov- 
ered of  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month.  Magellan  took  possession  of  these  islands  in  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  king,  and  was  at  first  very  successful 
in  subduing  or  conciliating  the  natives,  but  on  Apr.  27, 
1521.  he  was  killed  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives  of  the 
island  of  Marian.  Only  one  of  the  ships  and  fifteen  men 
returned  to  Europe,  reaching  Spain  in  Sept.,  1522,  and 
thus  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  earth  was  achieved. 

Magallanes,  or  Magellan,  Strait  of,  separates 
the  continent  of  South  America  from  the  island  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego.  It  is  300  miles  long,  from  5  to  30  miles  broad, 
but  difficult  to  navigate.  It  was  discovered  in  1520  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Magallanes. 

Magas'ka,  tp.  of  Martin  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  141. 

Mag'azine  [Arab.  mo-Mzmi,  "storehouse"]  is  espe- 
cially employed  as  the  name  of  a  storing-place  for  gun- 
powder. In  military  structures  the  magazine  is  made 
bombproof,  and  is  usually  covered  with  e.irth.  The  en- 
trance is  prote-tcd  by  heavy  traverses,  and  great  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  using  lanterns  or  arti- 
ficial light  of  any  kind  about  the  place.  On  shipboard  the 
magazine  is  in  the  hold,  and  is  so  placed  ihat  it  may  be 
instantly  flooded  in  case  fire  should  appear  in  its  vicinity. 
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Magazine,  tp.  of  Yell  oo.,  Ark.     Pop.  729. 

Magazine  tiuns,  breech-loading  small-arms  .having 
a  m»garfne-tub«  in  the  stock  to  carry  several  cartridges 
After'  tiring  a  cartridge  the  empty  shell  is  thrown  out,  an 
a  full  cartridge  successively  brought  into  position  and 
EnStad  1-  rnXnica)  mean..  The  Spencer,  Henry,  and 
Ward-liurton  aro  the  best  known  varieties  of  magazine 
guns  in  the  U.  S.  "•  V-  A«Nt*- 


Mag'dala  [Arab.  .V 


].  in  Galilee,  on  the  \\  .  shore 


.  . 

of  the  lake,  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  plain  of  Qenneurat, 
about  3  miles  N.  of  Tiberias.  It  contains  some  twenty 
mUerable  huts,  and  is  the  only  inhabited  spot  in  the  plain. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 


Ma"dala,  a  mountain-fortress  of  Abyssinia,  situated 

s     ..  i    _   _f  j.u_   .          ..,;,;..  i.   It  !n  rr  Tlmriflnrn 


OKCtKUC*lf*9    '  i.i      T"  ml  1 

n  one  of  the  three  peaks  of  the  spur  winch  King  Theodore 
efende  I  against  the  English.  The  three  peaks  are  called 
••,1 ,  Scla<svc.  and  Magdala.  They  rise  about  9000  feet, 


o 
d 

Fal 


and  arc  separated  from  each  other  by  saddle-like  depres- 
sions     On  Apr.  13,  1868.  the  English  took  the  wretched 
-tamling  on  the  top  of  the  steep  peak,  Theodore 
lommittc  I  suicide,  and  Gen.  Napier,  commander-in-chief 
English  expedition,  was   created  baron  of  Mag- 

AUGUST  NlEMAXN. 
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of  the 
dala. 

Magdale'na,  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in  Ecua- 
dor, flows  through  Colombia,  and  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea 
iu  Int.  1 1°  X.  and  Ion.  75°  W.,  after  a  course  of  900  miles. 
Its  upper  part  is  very  rapid  and  full  of  cataracts,  but  below 
linn  la.  ,'>40  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  becomes  navigable, 
and  is  the  chief  means  of  communication  with  Bogota,  the 
capital  of  that  republic. 

Mag'dalene,  or  Mary  Magdalene,  a  woman  who 
stood  by  Jesus  at  the  cross;  was  present  when  Joseph  of 
Ariinatiiea  laid  him  in  the  sepulchre:  came  early  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week  to  the  tomb  and  found  it  open  :  went 
tu  I'ete'r  an  1  John,  and  saw  the  two  angels  sitting  in  the 
sepulchre  when  she  returned  with  the  apostles.  Jesus 
himself  appeared  to  her  shortly  after,  and  announced  his 
approaching  ascension.  The  derivation  of  her  surname 
is  uncertain,  though  probably  from  Magdala,  a  town  of 
(lalilce.  She  is  gratuitously  identified  with  the  "  woman 
who  was  a  sinner"  (Luke  vii.  37).  She  is  the  "Mary  called 
Magdalene, out  of  whom  went  seven  devils"  (Luke  viii.  2). 

Mag'dalen  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  belonging  to  Gasp6  co.,  Quebec,  com- 
prising some  80,000  acres.  They  are  the  property  of  the 
lants  of  Admiral  Coffin  of  the  British  navy,  and 
contain  numerous  harbors.  Amherst,  on  Amhcrst  Island, 
is  a  port  of  entry,  and  has  a  custom-house  and  jail.  Fish, 
oil,  and  gypsum  aro  exported.  Pop.  of  the  S.  group,  1131 ; 
of  Grindstone  Island,  1053  ;  of  AUright  Island,  838;  of  the 
N.  group,  151;  total,  3172. 

Magdeburg',  city  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  founded  in  the  tenth  century  by 
Otto  the  Great,  and  consists,  besides  its  two  suburbs,  Neu- 
stadt  and  Sudcnburg,  of  four  parts — Altstadt  and  the 
Sternschantzc  on  the  left  branch  of  the  Elbe,  the  citadel 
on  an  island  in  the  river,  and  Frcdcrickstadt  on  the 
right  bank.  Each  of  these  parts  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
together  they  form  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  making 
Magdeburg  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe.  Most 
of  the  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  but  the  houses  are 
generally  neat  and  substantial,  and  tiicre  are  several  fine 
buildings,  among  which  is  a  Gothic  cathedral  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  There  are  many  beautiful  promenades, 
such  as  the  FUrstenwald  and  the  Friedricn-Wilhelm's 
Garten.  The  manufactures  comprise  woollens,  cotton, 
ribliniis,  leather,  soap,  and  glass;  the  breweries  and  distil- 
leries are  very  extensive.  On  account  of  its  position  on 
the  Elbe  and  at  the  junction  of  four  principal  railway 
lines,  Magdeburg  is  one  of  the  commercial  centres  of 
Northern  Germany,  its  imports  amounting  to  627.983  cwts. 
in  I860,  and  its  exports  to  363,239  cwts.  It  has  many  be- 
nevolent institutions,  and  several  good  military,  scientific, 
industrial,  and  commercial  schools.  Its  capture  by  Tilly 
in  1631  and  the  massacre  which  followed  were  the  most 
frightful  events  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Pop.  114,501. 

Magdeburg  Centuries.  See  CENTURIES  OF  MAGDE- 
BURG. 

Magee'  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  Mar.  18,  1766,  in  co. 
Fermanagh,  Ireland ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin 178,',;  was  elected  a  fellow  1788;  served  as  tutor  while 
.•;udying  for  the  ministry;  was  ordained  in  the  Church  of 
Kn_']aiul  171)0;  became  some  years  later  assistant  pro- 
fe-.-or  of  Oriental  languages:  senior  fellow  and  professor 
of  mathematics  1806;  retired  from  the  university  1812 
taking  the  livings  of  Kappagh  and  Killylcagh:  'became 
dean  of  Co-.-k  I  Ml;  won  fame  as  a  pulpit-orator:  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Kaphoe  1819  ;  was  appointed 

1OOO     n-«l.l,:,l ~c     n.-Ll;_       l_  i 


Archbishop  Magee  was  noted  for  his  hostility  to  Roman- 
ism and  Unitarianism.     As  a  writer  he  was  best  known^by 


his    hin<-<mrt«-fi  on   tftr 


t  «n,l 


(1811;  7th 


s        ,cour«*  o  .  .  ,, 

d   1841)      His  complete  works  were  published   in  1) 

Magee  (WILLIAM  CONNOR),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland, 
in  1821;  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin:  became  cu- 
rate in  a  Dublin  parish;  went  to  Malaga,  Spain,  for  his 
health  1846,  remaining  there  two  years;  obtained  the 
eur-icv  of  St  Saviour's,  Bath,  1848;  became  incumbent  of 
the  Octagon  chapel,  Bath,  1850 ;  took  a  leading  part  in 
organizing  the  Church  Defence  Society  in  opposition  to 
the  Liberation  Society;  became  minister  of  Quebec  chapel, 
London,  1-SliO,  rector  of  Inniskillen  18G1  ;  dean  of  Cork 
ISiil  ami  shortly  afterwards  dean  of  the  chapel  royal, 
Dublin-  was  Donellan  lecturer  at  Dublin  186.5-66.  and 
appointed  bishop  of  Peterborough  1868.  He  has  acquired 
considerable  reputation  for  eloquence,  has  preached  on 
public  occasions  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
especially  in  opposition  to  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  Many  of  his  sermons  have  been  published. 

Magellan.    Sec  MAGALLANKS. 

Magellanic  Clouds.     Sec  NEBULA. 

Magendie'  (FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Bordeaux,  France,  Oct. 
15,  1783;  received  a  medical  education  in  Paris;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  1821  ;  became  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  College  de  France  1831  ;  president  of 
the  consulting  committee  on  public  health  ]s|s.  |>.  at 
Paris  Oct.  8,  1855.  He  practised  vivisection  extensively, 
and  in  far  less  humane  methods  than  are  now  in  use:  but 
by  this  and  other  means  of  observation  he  made  numerous 
and  highly  important  discoveries  in  physiology,  opi-ci.-illy 
in  that  of  the  nervous  system,  and  also  in  other  depart- 
ments of  medical  science.  Among^his  works  are  t'urmn- 
Ini'rc  (1821)  for  new  medicines.  Klfim-Ht*  •/<•  /V;i/»/o/..r//, 
(1816-17),  Lerom  mr  les  I'lifnnmenca  pliyniijiuii  il<  In  I'.. 
(1836-42),  Levant  mr  lei  Fnnctiunt  tt  /<»•  Mnlnil'nx  tin  \y»- 
teme  nerveiu-  (1839),  and  Lee.cm*  mr  le  Sung  (1839).  which 
have  been  several  times  reprinted,  and  were  translated 
into  German. 

Magen'ta,  town  of  N.  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Milan, 
about  20  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Milan,  in  a  fertile  district 
watered  by  the  Naviglio  Grande.  Its  topographic  position 
has  made  it  the  theatre  of  many  battles,  the-  last  and  most 
memorable  being  that  known  as  the  battle  of  Magenta, 
fought  on  the  4th  of  June,  1859,  in  which  the  Austhans 
were  defeated  by  the  Italians  and  French,  and  thus  forced 
to  evacuate  Lombardy.  It  gives  the  title  of  duke  of  Ma- 
genta to  Marshal  MacMahon,  president  of  the  French  re- 
public. Pop.  in  1874,  6135. 

Ma'ger  (KARL),  b.  June  1,  1810,  at  (irUfrath,  near  So- 
Hngen,  in  Rhenish  Prussia;  studied  philology  and  philos- 
ophy at  Bonn;  resided  for  several  years  in  Paris:  held 
different  positions  at  educational  institutions  in  Geneva, 
Aran,  and  Eisenach,  but  retired  in  1854  from  practical 
activity  on  account  of  ill-health,  and  d.  at  Wiesbaden  June 
10,  1858.  His  Die  Deutsch  Buryerschul,-  lISIDi,  I'iiiln- 
goyiache  llcrnc.  Die  Mndernen  HumaaitUta-ftndien  (IMIii, 
and  a  number  of  schoolbooks,  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  ideas  of  education  in  Germany. 

Mag'croe,  an  island  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  belonging  to 
Norway,  and  terminating  in  the  North  Cape,  a  promontory 
970  feet  high,  and  lying  in  lat.  71°  10'  N.  A  few  Norwe- 
gian and  Lappish  families  live  on  the  island. 

Ma'gi,  the  priestly  class  among  the  ancient  Medians. 
They  are  considered  by  some  Orientalists  to  have  originally 
formed  a  tribe  or  clan  of  the  Median  people,  by  others  to 
have  been  the  representatives  of  a  more  ancient  Scythian 
or  Turanian  race  which  dwelt  in  the  country  conquered  by 
and  named  from  the  Mcdes.  The  amalgamation  between 
the  Magian  religion  and  the  Zoroastrian,  derived  by  the 
Persians  from  their  Bactrian  ancestors,  seems  not  to  have 
begun  until  the  two  nations  were  subjected  to  a  common 
rule  under  Cyrus  the  Great,  who  was  descended  from  both 
races.  The  Magi  attempted  to  reassert  their  power  during 
the  reign  of  Cambyses  by  placing  Gomates.  one  of  their 
race  or  class,  upon  the  throne:  but  upon  his  overthrow  by 
Darius  Hystaspes  the  Magi  and  their  religion  were  pro- 
scribed and  the  faith  of  Zoroaster  officially  established.  It 
was  probably  on  account  of  this  great  revolution  that  in 
later  generations  the  half-mythical  Zoroaster  was  supposed 
to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  to 
have  personally  established  the  predominance  of  his  re- 
ligion. This  view  prevailed  until  the  revival  of  Oriental 
studies  in  the  present  century.  The  Magian  religion  was 
consequently  confounded  with  the  Zoroastrian.  as  it  still 
continues  to  be  by  historical  manuals  in  frequent  use.  the 
Magi  being  supposed  to  have  been  merely  the  priests  of 
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cult  arts  (whence  the  term  "magic")  attrilmtiMl  to  them 
caused  .)/«</ (' to  he  symmy  mou*  with  "  wise  men."  ninl  they 
were  gradually  regarded  ;is  the  inheritors  of  the  ii^l  ronom- 
ical  and  other  lore  of  the  ChaldseanB.  In  tins  seii-e,  jnnl, 
ublv.  the  word  was  current  in  the  lirst  century  A.  n.  when 
applied  to  tlic  visitors  of  the  infant  Christ.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Magians  or  "  wise  men  "  of  the  Nativity  had  be- 
CIIIHC  three  kings,  whose  names  were  given  as  Melchior, 
.ir,  anil  Balthaear,  their  residence  was  assigned  to  va- 
rious localities  in  Persia,  and  their  relics  successively  de- 
]i ..Mted  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  cathedral  at  .Milan,  and  finally  (A.  i>.  1  ItiL')  in  the  grand 
minster  of  Cologne,  where  they  still  remain. 

Mag'ic  [Lat.  IIKII/II*  ;  (ir.  nayoj;  Pehlvi,  mng  or  nin;/.  a 
"priest,"  probably  from  an  Aryan  original,  indicated  by 
the  Sanskrit  mnlnil,  "  great."  from  which  the  Latin  marfiu]. 
Though  popularly  derived  from  the  arts  of  the  Magi,  or  Old 
Persian  priesthood,  the  belief  in  magic,  or  the  art  of  work- 
ing wonders  hv  supernatural  power,  is  inherent  in  man, 
and  history  presents  no  instance  of  any  race  at  any  time 
in  which  pretenders  to  it  have  not  existed.  It  is  evident 
that  before  exact  science  was  founded,  yet  while  students 
were  unwearied  in  searching  into  the  mysteries  of  mind 
and  of  matter,  and  of  the  self-development  of  a  First  Cause, 
and  while  they  were  led  astray  at  every  step  by  the  won- 
derful in  nature,  it  was  impossible  not  to  believe  that  there 
existed  some  primal  clue  by  which  all  knowledge,  both  of 
the  sensible  and  the  spiritual  world,  could  be  gained 
and  all  power  attained.  All  that  they  knew  indicated  the 
existence  of  such  a  science  of  sciences  and  power  of  powers. 
As  all  that  was  positive  and  intelligible  could  be  repre- 
sented by  numbers  or  expressed  geometrically,  it  was  nat- 
ural enough  to  assume  that  the  mysterious  and  spiritual 
was  subject  to  the  same  laws.  Hence,  a  belief  in  the  occult 
power  of  numerals  and  proportions,  derived  from  the  East 
and  taught  by  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  their  followers.  The 
heavenly  bodies  had  certain  influences,  as  of  the  moon  on 
the  tides,  the  sun  in  giving  light,  heat,  and  health.  This 
was  exaggerated  as  a  matter  of  course,  until  it  was  believed 
that  all  the  planets  in  their  conjunctions  had  peculiar 
effects  on  individuals.  The  study  of  astronomy  was  closely 
allied  to  that  of  mathematics,  and  in  this  spirit  they  mu- 
tually became  more  and  more  magical.  Such  methods 
applied  to  natural  philosophy  naturally  made  chemical 
investigation  reduce  matter  to  a  few  elements  and  to  a 
primn  iiHttrn'ti,  which,  once  apprehended,  could  enable 
man  to  develop  or  make  any  later  forms,  such  as  gold  or 
diamonds,  an  elixir  of  immortality,  and  a  universal  pana- 
cea, just  as  the  first  principle  in  astronomy,  also  divine, 
was  believed  to  give  the  illimitable  godlike  knowledge  of 
all  that  the  stars  governed.  The  next  step  was  to  bring 
chemical  principles  into  harmony  with  astrology  and  the 
lore  of  God  and  spirits.  So  II.  Cornelius  Agrippa.  whose 
work  on  occult  philosophy  (which  he  afterwards  declared 
was  nonsense)  was  the  cornerstone  of  magic  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  declares,  "  There  are  four  elements,  without 
the  perfect  knowledge  whereof  we  can  effect  nothing  in 
magick.  Now,  each  of  them  is  threefold,  that  so  the  num- 
ber of  4  may  make  up  the  number  of  12  ;  and  by  passing 
by  the  number  of  7  into  the  number  of  Id,  there  may  be  a 
progress  to  the  Supreme  Unity,  upon  which  all  virtue  and 
wonderful  operations  depends."  As  spirits  were  innumer- 
able, they  were  classified,  especially  by  Paracelsus,  accord- 
ing to  this  chemico-astrologic  theosophic  philosophy.  At 
the  base  of  all  was  the  fifth  element,  "the  divine  astral 
spirit."  the  iiitelliiffittia  absconrltta  of  Vaughan,  the  tran- 
scendental principle  or  power,  "that  spirit  which  (Jod  him- 
self breathed  into  man,  and  by  which  man  is  united  again 
to  God."  The  powers  of  this  spirit,  according  to  Agrippa, 
"are  full  of  wonders  and  mysteries,  and  arc  operative  as 
in  .Magick  Natural!,  so  Divine.  For  from  these  proceed 
the  bindings,  loosing*,  and  transmutations  of  nil  things, 
the  knowing  ami  foretelling  of  things  to  come,  the  driving 
forth  of  evill  and  the  gaining  of  good  spirits."  Objectively, 
this  subtle  spirit  streamed  through  all  nature,  as  the  spirit 
or  very  being  of  stars,  mountains,  rivers,  trees,  fountains, 
flowers,  leaves,  gems,  metals,  herbs,  establishing  between 
them  wonderful  affinities  or  a  grand  tii/ntiiiirn  remm,  be- 
Btowing  on  them  occult  properties,  either  medical  or  mag- 
ical, and  impressing  on  them  by  divine  art  in  their  curves, 
lines,  colors,  or  spots  a  secret  alphabet  and  written  lan- 
guage. The  stars  in  the  heavens  considered  as  points. 
when  connected,  made  Hebrew  letters,  "these  Iriving." 
says  Agrippa,  "the  greatest  similitude  with  celestials  and 
the  world."  This  poetic  and  picturesque  principle  of 
magic,  which  made  forests,  fountains,  and  gardens,  with 
the  stars  above,  a  literal  library,  was  curiously  set  forth  by 
Jacques  (laffarel  in  the  Ciiriosilez  inmiyea  (Rouen,  1632). 
Snl>j,',-tir,-lii.  this  astral  light  becomes  in  man  the  luiilh  fiim 
illuetratul,  or  magic  perceptive  power,  which,  united  to  a 
transcendent  will  proceeding  from  illumination  or  penance, 


enabled  him  to  grasp  all  the  mysteries  and  power  hidden 
in  the  divine  life  of  nature.  As  certain  gems,  metals,  etc. 
were  virtuallv  the  same  with  certain  planets  or  certain 
divine  numbers  or  times  (time  itself  being  a  form  of  divin- 
ity I.  all  of  them  consisting  of  matter  (/.  r.  a  lower  form 
I  of  God),  impressed  by  tin.-  same  astral  element,  it  followed 
that  these  gems  especially,  when  marked  at  lit  times  with 
signs  of  the  proper  plaints,  spirits,  names  of  (Jod.  etc., 
became  amulets  or  charms  which  protected  the  bearer  from 
disease,  evil  spirits,  or  death.  Hence  the  endless  charms, 
talismans,  and  written  spells  founded  on  the  theo-magic 
philosophy.  From  learning  to  know,  and  from  conferring 
with  the  spirits  of  nature  by  means  of  prayer,  will,  anil 
communion  with  (lod.  there  was  but  a  step  tn  commune 
with  the  dead  and  call  up  their  spirits  l>v  tlic  art  of  necro- 
mancy, which  was  professed  from  the  earliest  times  in  the 
East,  (iiiod  or  harmless  spirits  were  drawn  by  pleasant 
charms  and  ceremonies;  the  dark  and  evii  powers  were 
won  by  horrors,  by  midnight  incantations  among  graves, 
with  such  disgusting  spells  as  we  read  of  in  M>i'h>lh. 

When  the  Tnrot,  or  infinite  Spirit  of  (tod,  or  (iod  in 
nature,  was  supposed  to  be  in  all  things,  with  a  reciprocal 
appreciative  spirit  in  man,  it  was  soon  believed  that  in- 
spired books  concealed  deep  mysteries.  This  was  the  se- 
cret of  the  Cabbala,  or  "the  mystical  explanation  of  the 
Bible,  the  art  of  finding  sense  by  the  decomposition  of 
words,  and  that  of  working  miracles  by  virtue  of  these 
words  pronounced  in  a  particular  way."  This  kind  of 
ma.gic  probably  existed  in  Egypt  and  India,  and  it  was 
known  to  Pythagoras.  The  rabbis  by  means  of  it  deduced 
universal  categories  of  the  spirit-world,  which  they  classi- 
fied according  to  the  elements,  the  art  of  governing  them 
by  spells,  that  of  making  talismans,  and  all  manner  of 
magic,  great  and  small.  The  names  of  (lod  properly  pro- 
nounced were  the  highest  spells;  among  these  A;/ln  was 
greatly  revered.  The  Cabbala  was  much  studied  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Europe;  among  its 
greatest  expounders  were  Akiba,  Philo,  Avicenna,  Ray- 
mond Lullius,  Mirandola,  Paracelsus,  Reuchlin,  II.  More, 
Robert  Fludd,  Postcl,  and  Knorr  von  Roscnroth.  The 
Rosicrucians,  an  imaginary  sect  of  magicians,  in  whose 
name  many  books  were  written,  were  an  offshoot  of  the 
Cabbala,  allied  to  the  peculiar  views  of  the  alchemists  and 
Christian  mystics. 

As  magic  embraced  a  mutual  harmony  of  all  that  exists, 
it  included  good  and  evil.  Hence,  white  or  holy  magic, 
and  also  black  magic  or  sorcery,  which  works  by  the  aid 
of  demons.  This  latter  was  closely  connected  with  witch- 
craft. Celestial  magic  was  founded  on  prayer  and  com- 
munion with  God,  or  mysticism.  Natural  magic  is  the  art 
of  working  wonders  simply  by  science — e,  y,  by  mechanics 
or  chemistry.  Ceremonial  magic  is  chiefly  cabbalistical, 
and  treats  of  raising  spirits,  exorcising,  finding  treasures, 
and  consecrating  talismans  by  reciting  sacred  formulas 
when  in  circles  drawn  at  certain  hours  with  the  aid  of 
peculiar  perfumes.  Works  on  this  subject  are  innumer- 
able ;  as  a  specimen  the  reader  may  consult  the  Hf/>tam- 
eron,  or  Magical  Etemcutt  of  Peter  di  Abano,  or  the  Sfagm 
of  Francis  Barrett  (London.  1824).  Sorcery  involved  many 
horrible  iniquities;  according  to  Philo  and  Eliphas  Levi, 
some  of  the  old  Hebrew  works  of  magic  are  enough  to 
cause  their  writers  to  be  execrated  by  all  the  world.  Mag- 
ic was  a  passion — we  might  say  the  principal  study — in 
Egypt  and  Assyria ;  several  papyri  and  cylinders  in  the 
British  Museum  treat  of  it.  In  Alexandria,  from  the  sec- 
ond to  the  fourth  century,  where  the  relics  of  old  Egypt 
combined  with  Neoplatonic  doctrines  and  many  strange 
sects,  magic  revived,  as  it  did  subsequently  at  Cairo  in 
the  ninth  century  under  the  Arabs.  The  Knights  Tem- 
plar are  believed  to  have  brought  Oriental  magic  to  the 
West.  The  Renaissance,  as  well  as  the  Reformation,  had 
its  school  of  devotees  to  occult  philosophy  :  and  since  the 
doctrine  is  essentially  religious,  the  movement  of  Luther, 
which  made  religious  discussion  common  to  all,  also  pop- 
ularized the  study  of  magic,  and  books  hitherto  kept  in 
Latin  for  the  learned  were  now  translated,  so  that  every- 
body could  raise  the  devil  in  his  native  tongue.  The  last 
grand  revival  of  such  studies  took  place  with  that  of  Ma- 
sonry, Illumination,  and  the  extraordinary  fancies  of  the 
!  eighteenth  eenttirv.  The  lives  of  Cagliostro  and  Casa- 
I  nova,  the  works  of  Pierre  le  Brun,  of  Lascaris,  the  Count 
j  de  St.  Germain,  and  the  Marquis  d'Argens  throw  much 
light  on  the  follies  of  this  period.  As  astrology  and 
the  Cabbala  lost  ground  in  popular  faith,  and  witches  and 
devils  grew  dim,  magic  took  refuge  in  mesmerism,  and 
more  recently  in  its  nearly  related  Spiritualism.  As  of 
old,  its  professors  did  not  disdain  to  aid  their  sacred  lore 
with  marvels  which  modern  science  claims  were  mere  jug- 
gling, as  many  of  the  miracles  of  our  modern  magicians 
from  their  very  humble  and  useless  nature  appear  to  be 
|  principally  based  on  "  hankey-pankey."  Among  the  im- 
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mense  number  pf  works  on  magic  arc — H'mtnire  et  Trait 
des  Science*  occulla,  by  Count  de  Resic  (Paris,  1857; 
//;»/.,;/•-  ,/,,  M<:,;;-illru.r  dmu  l'i  '/'.  w/«  mtdtrna,  by  Lou 
Figuier  (Paris,  l-iiii];  AYWiV  </r  In  .If'iyi'i:  by  Collin  d 
Planoy;  Fonder  alts*  tmdwmmJfagie,  Vrtpnmg,  Idee,  Uu, 
fang  md  dtHcMchle,  bv  II.,rst  (Menu,  ISL'll);  Curiotiti 
da  Scitncei  <><•' •ultra,  by  the  Bibliophile  Jacob  (Paul  La 
croix):  l>:ui::iiiu  iii  )L'</'"i  4rto,  by  Symphorien  Chan 

pier  (Lyons,  if>OG);  JBntretiou  t'n  Cmnte  <!n  Gnlinl'^,  ,1,- 
bv  M.  de  Vi liars  ('Abbe  de  Montfaucon) ;  fli/iiti-iii  nf  Mmjir 
by  Del'oe;  the  works  ol'  Melrio;  La  Mnyie,  by  L.  F.  Alfre 
.Maavv:  In  Mu:/!,'  in,  .MX'.  Xiii-lr.  by  the  Chevalier  Gou 

gcieit';  tile  t'/orix  ,V.. /«/,».«. X  by  Itahhi   llawa  (1714);   7"™! 

L'n-,'< <  '/'•  ('Imrnics,  by  M.  dn  Vair;  Jlilliotltfca  M'i<fi<'n.  b 
.Toliami  (<eo.  'fh.  Griisse  (Leipsic,  1843);  Arcnnes  de  If 
IV--  !'iitnr>\  N't'iii'  utui/:>''ti'jiir.  and  other  works,  by 
Cahognet  (Paris,  is  !S-5t>) ;  Mi  mm  I, mi/  dcr  merkwUrdig 
I  ,  'r.,  by  Carl  von  Eckhartshausen  (Munich 

17!)-'):  !-'•  Viable  Rmigt  (Paris,  1SW):  J)t,s  Si'ebente  Jlucl 
Mn:n's  (the  common  handbook  of  magic  in  (icrmany) 
]!::•(<>!•,/  <>/  tlic  Supernatural,  by  William  llowitt;  J 
J'oilinus,  Demonomania  (Paris,  IjOl);  Johannis  Maearc 
At'i'ii,*-'/.'!:  a  treatise  on  talismans,  by  Jean  Chifflet  (Ant 
werp,  l(i.>7i;  Johann  AVierns.  De  Pi-.i-fttiyiis  (Frankfort-on- 
thc^Fain,  laiiO).  C.  G.  LELAND. 

H:i^'ic  Ijan'tcrn,  an  optical  instrument, invented  b\ 
AnaBtaBiufl  Kirclier  (1C02-80),  which  throws  upon  a  screen 
in:,  .niiiie  I  inuiires  of  figures  painted  in  transparent  colors 
upon  !,H:iss.  This  instrument,  which,  for  a  century  or  two 
after  its  invention,  was  nothing  more  than  ft  pMloiophh 
toy,  fullilling  no  higher  purpose  than  to  amuse,  has  recently 
been  made  so  important  an  auxiliary  to  public  instrm -ti.u 
in  the  lecture-room  as  to  deserve,  in  its  improved  form,  a 
particular  description,  for  which  see  APPENDIX. 

Magic  Squares,  arrangements  of  the  terms  of  an 
arithmetical  sei  ies  in  parallel  and  equal  rows  and  columns, 
so  that  the  sura  of  every  continuous  row,  whether  vertical, 
horizontal,  or  diagonal,  may  bo  the  same.  For  convenience, 
tho  terms  are  commonly  arranged  in  regularly  celled  L"'" 
-.M  squares.  In  some  of  these  arrangements,  the  rows 
parallel  to  the  diagonals,  which,  after  running  out  at  top 
or  bottom,  are  resumed  from  the  point  immediately  oppo- 
site, and  continued  to  completion,  give  also  the  same  sum 
as  the  diagonals  themselves.  Such  rows  may  be  called 
diagonals;  and  the  squares  which  have  this  prop- 
erly possess  the  magical  character  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  may  be  distinguished  as  jii-rfci-t  magic  squares,  others 
being  called  iin/iiinri/.  It  is  obvious  that  in  any  magic 
square  the  transfer  of  columns  from  side  to  side  or  of  rows 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  rice  versct,  cannot  affect  the  verti- 
cal or  horizontal  sums.  By  such  transfers  any  broken  diag- 
onal may  bo  made  a  true  diagonal.  In  perfect  squares 
these  changes  do  not  affc=t  the  magical  character,  but  in 
ordinary  squares  they  do  so. 

The  subject  of  magic  squares  possesses  a  carious  interest 
the  student  of  the  properties  of  numbers,  which  has 
:  singularly  fascinating  to  many  minds.     It  has  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  numerous  investigators   some  of 
them  men  of  high  eminence.     But  the  methods  of  con- 
Btion  invented  by  these  writers,  though  manifesting  in 
any  instances  great  ingenuity,  are  none  of  them  founded 
upon  pnneiplea  largely  general,  being  apparently  in  most 
cases  the  results  of  tentative  or  empirical  processes  of  in- 
quiry    Special  methods  of  construction  may  bo  multiplied 
almost  to  infinity;  the  aim  of  the  present  investigation  is 


In  these  squares  the  series  employed  is  the  natural 
series,  and  tho  order  the  natural  order.  It  should  bo  ob- 
served, however,  that  any  series  of  numbers  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression  will  serve  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  the 
natural  series,  and  also  that,  under  certain  limitations  and 
conditions  to  be  mentioned  later,  the  terms  of  such  series 
may  be  permuted  in  their  order  without  vitiating  the  re- 
sult. But  tho  discovery  of  the  laws  which  must  govern 
the  processes  of  construction  is  much  facilitated  by  era- 
ploying  in  the  first  instance  the  natural  Ben 68  without 
permutation  j  and  in  what  follows  such  a  series,  so  ar- 
ranged. Is  always  to  be  understood,  unless  the  contrary  is 
expressly  stated.  It  will  contribute  to  clearnr-s  t<.  present, 
before  proceeding  further,  a  few  preliminary  explanations 
and  definitions. 

The  scries  of  natural  numbers  from  1  to  n"*(n  represent- 
ing any  integral  number  whatever)  is  made  up  of  n  subordi- 
nate scries,  each  composed  of  it  ti-niis,  each  term  of  each  suc- 
ceeding series  being  greater  than  the  corresponding  term  of 
the  series  preceding  by  n  units.  In  other  words,  the  series 
1  to  nz  consists  of  the  series  1  to  n  repeated  n  time*-,  every 
term  at  each  repetition  having  an  added  c<mnt«nt,  thc<r 
successive  constants  increasing  by  the  common  difference 
n,  from  zero  to  n  multiplied  by  n  —  1 .  This  proposition 
is,  illustrated  generally  and  specially  in  the  following  dia- 
grams : 

FIG.  3. 
Square  of  n. 

1+0,    2+0,    3+0    ...n+0=n, 
}-n,    2+Ti,    3+»   .  .  .  n+vi       '2/i. 

•_'//,-'  1-i'rt,3  +  2».  .  .11 
j-3rt,  2+y«,  3-r.'}«  .  .  .  n+3n— 4n. 


1+  0,2+0,   3+  II,  1  :  (i,   r,  i-   0, 

!+  6,2+fl,    H+  5,4+.-.,    :,  :, 

1+10,2  fl».  -     10,  I      in  .-,  in,' 
I     15,2     IS,  8  '  I.',.  I     ' 

1  :  20,2    20,8  :  L'o.  I  .  '2H,:,  .  _u 

(»—!)»,  3  +  (»  —  !)».  .  .  n  +  (n  —  l)n  =  n*. 

For  facility  of  reference  the  several  subordinate  series 

nay  be  called  yrmles  ;  the  constants,  0,  »,  L',,.  <  tr..  ,/,,,,/,  . 

Msei  ;  the  simple  series  1  to  »,  the  rlriu'-uturi/  leria  ;  and 

;he  series  of  constants,  the  /»</«<>  »n-,'<«.     It  will   be  seen 

-hat  when,  as  above,  the  grades  are  arranged  lim-ixontallv, 

:he  elementary  series  increases  horizontally,  (be  >> 

urreiising  at  the  same  time  vertically  ;  in'other  words,  that 

he  directions  of  increase  of  the  two  are  neccs^arilv  normal 

to  each  other.    In  what  follows,  it  is  assume  1  that  the  ordi- 

nary rules  relating  to  arithmetical  progres-i  aown. 

Putting  then  2  for  the  symbol  of  summation.  K  f,,r  the 

elementary  series,  B  for  the  basic  series,  and  S  for  the  sum 

f  any  single  row  or  column  of  the  magic  square,  we  shall 

lave 

S[l,  2,3  .  .  .  n>]=».S[l,  2,  3  .  .  .  „]+„  2[0,  n,  2»  .  .  .  («-!)»]= 
H.E+H.B.  (i) 

Hence 


8-ia[l,2,8...n>]rE+B=Kn'4n)+K»«-^ 

"  A'  »i3  -L*i  i 


(2) 


And  consequently  any  square  will  be  magic  which  has 
very  term  of  E  and  every  term  of  B  in  everv  vert  in,!. 
orijontal,  and  diagonal  line.  Furthermore,  no  square 

vill  bo  magic  in  which  any  term  of  E  or  anv  term  of  B  is 


e  same 
c  series,  in 
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epeated  in  any  line,  unless  there  be  repetition  in  the 
ne  of  some  other  term  or  terms  of  the  same  seri 
ucli  manner  as  to  produce  a  compensatory  effect. 

Xow.  if  in  any  square  of  1/2  vacant  cells  we  enter  sue- 
essivcly  in  their  order  the  terms  1  to  B  of  the  fii-.-i  grade 
n  such  manner  that  no  term  entered  shall  be  in  the  same 
ne.  vertical,  horizontal,  or  diagonal,  with  any  term   pre- 
lously  entered,  it  is  manifest  that  the  first  grade  base  (II) 
11  be  found  once  in  every  such  line,  and  will  not  be  re- 
dated  in  any.     That  this  is  always  practicable  with  any 
ne  of  these  systems  of  lines  (vertical,  horizontal,  or  dia.'- 
nal— the  broken  diagonals  being  taken  alon"  with  the 
itire  to  form  a  system)  is  self-evident,  since  each  such 
vstcm  contains  as  many  lines  as  the  number  of  tei 
the  grade  and  no  more.    It  is  equally  evident  that  it  is  alio 
simultaneously  practicable  with  the  system  rectangularly 
co-ordinate  to  this;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  practicable  :H  00  e. 
whatever  „  may  be,  with  the  vertical  and  horizontal,  or 
run  the  two  diagonal  systems,  but  not  necessarily  so  in 
every  case  with  both  these  co-ordinate  systems  at  the  same 
time.     Trial  will  show,  however,  and   it  will   be  presently 
demonstrated,  that  the  arrangement  proposed  caS  always 
be  made  with  reference  to  all  the  systems,  whenever  »  is  a 
prime  number  greater  than  3 :  and  also  when   „   is  com- 
posite, provided  it  does  not  embrace  either  2  or  ?,  am,,n<- 
its  component  prime  factors.     The  terms  of  the  first  grade 
naung  been  entered,  those  of  the  second   third   eto.  may 
c  entered  in  like  manner,  beginning  in  each  instance  with 
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with  each  succeeding  grade  in  a  cell  selected  at  random,  we 
|ila>-t-  the  first  or  lending  term  of  such  grade  in  a  coll  which 
i^  nut  in  line  in  any  manner  with  tin;  leading  term  of  any 
f^raiUi  previously  entered,  it  is  obvious  that  every  term  of 
the  elementary  series,  as  well  as  every  term  of  the  basic, 
will  be  fuunil  in  every  vertical,  horizontal,  and  diagonal 
line.  This  too  will  bo  practicable  whenever  n  is  prime,  or 
when  it  is  composite  without  containing  either  of  the 
prime  factors  2  or  li.  When  either  of  these  two  factors  is 
present,  however,  some  terms  of  one  or  both  series  will  be 
repeated  in  one  or  more  systems  of  lines,  and  the  square 
will  only  be  magic  in  case  such  repetitions  arc  compensa- 
tory. Wo  find  hero  a  characteristic  difference  which  sug- 
p'-ts  the  first  and  most  general  classification  of  magic 
squares  according  to  their  structure  as  follows: 

CLASS  I.  Squares  in  which  every  term  of  the  elementary 
scries  and  every  term  of  the  basic  series  occurs  in  every 
line  of  terms  however  taken. 

CLASS  II.  Squares  in  which  terms  of  the  elementary 
series,  or  of  the  basic  series,  or  of  both,  arc  repeated  in 
some  lines,  in  such  manner  that  the  repetitions  are  com- 
pensatory. 

Squares  of  the  first  class  are  necessarily  perfect;  those 
of  tile  second  can  only  be  so  when  compensation  takes 
place  in  all  the  lines  in  which  repetition  occurs.  Perfect 
squares  can  be  constructed  upon  all  numbers  except  those 
in  which  2  is  a  factor,  and  a  factor  once  only.  If  2  is  re- 
peated as  a  factor  in  »,  or  if  n  =  4m,  the  square  of  n  can 
be  made  perfectly  magical. 

From  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  principle  which 
must  govern  the  construction  of  squares  of  the  first  class, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  of 
such  squares  admits  of  large  variation.  As  an  example, 
one  of  the  possible  varieties  of  form  of  a  perfect  square 
on  the  number  11  is  given  in  Fig.  5.  In  order  to  make 
the  governing  terms  conspicuous,  those  of  the  first  grade, 
which  in  this  relation  we  may  call  the  primitive  series,  are 
printed  in  heavy  italic  type,  and  the  leading  terms  of  the 
following  grades  are  enclosed  within  heavy  linos. 
Fio.  5. 
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To  construct  squares,  however,  with  no  guidance  but  this 
general  principle,  involves  the  necessity  of  study  for  the 
placing  of  each  governing  term,  and  is  therefore  tedious, 
besides  being  attended  with  some  liability  to  error.  It  is 
on  this  account  desirable  to  devise  some  practical  method 
by  which  the  construction  may  be  reduced  to  a  mechanical 
process  capable  of  being  rapidly  executed.  The  variety 
of  such  possible  methods  is  very  great,  but  they  are  all 
dcducible  from  certain  general  formula)  which  will  pres- 
ently bo  given,  and  all  rest  on  a  well-known  property  of 
numbers,  which  may  be  thus  stated : 

If  the  consecutive  multiples  of  any  integral  number,  a, 
by  the  terms  of  the  natural  series,  1,  2,  3  ....  n,  viz.  a, 
2a,  3a  .  .  .  nu,  be  successively  divided  by  >i  (itself  also  in- 
tegral and  prime  to  a)  there  will  be  obtained  a  series  of 
integral  remainders  having  every  value  less  than  n  from 
n  —  1  to  0,  without  any  repetition  ;  and  if  the  division  be 
carried  beyond  rm  to  the  multiples  (n  +  l)n,  (n  +  2)a,  etc., 
the  same  series  of  remainders  will  recur  in  tho  same  order 
as  before.  Those  remainders,  in  fact,  constitute  an  arith- 
metical progression,  of  which  the  first  remainder  is  the 
common  difference,  subject  to  the  condition  that  when  any 
term  exceeds  n,  it  shall  be  reduced  by  the  subtraction  of  n. 

Let  therefore  the  positions  of  the  terms  of  the  series 
1  to  n,  as  placed  in  the  square  of  >i*  cells,  bo  governed  by  a 
system  of  co-ordinates  uniformly  increasing — horizontally 
by  the  common  difference  a,  and  vertically  by  the  common 
difference  It — any  terms  which  may  stray  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  square  being  brought  back  within  those  limits  by 
deducting  n  units  from  either  or  both  the  co-ordinates. 
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Take  as  the  origin  of  such  co-ordinates,  or  the  zero  cell, 
the  cell  exterior  to  the  square  diagonally  contiguous  to  the 
upper  left-hand  corner.  I.ct  x  and  y  represent  the  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  co-ordinates  respectively,  and  let  the 
first  term  of  the  series  bo  placed  in  any  cell  at  pleasure, 
of  which  the  co-ordinates  /<  and  k  are  known.  Tin  00 
ordinntes  of  the  successive  terms  to  the  nth,  which  is  the 
end  of  the  first  grade,  will  then  be, 

~  -l  ,          ?-  (h  +  3a),  .  .  . 

r.  (3) 


-l)*)r,  (4) 

in  which  tho  subscript  r  denotes  tho  remainder  left  after 
dividing  by  «. 

The  (n  +  Dstterm  of  tho  general  series  will  bo  tho  lead- 
ing term  of  the  second  grade,  and  its  co-ordinates 

~(h+na)r,         ~(k  +  nb)T,  (5)  (G) 

will  evidently  be  h  and  I;  or  those  of  the  first  term  of  the 
first  grade.  Without  a  new  departure,  therefore,  the 
second  grade  would  follow  tho  track  of  the  first,  and  its 
terms  would  fall  into  tho  same  cells.  We  take  such  new 
departure  by  placing  tho  leading  term  of  the  second  grade 
in  some  unoccupied  cell  of  which  tho  co-ordinates  may  be 
made 

1(4  +  a'),,         i(i  +  o')r.  (7)  (8) 

The  leading  term  of  the  third  grade  will  then  properly  be 
determined  in  position  by  the  co-ordinates, 


and  so  on.  These  leading  terms  will  thus  form  a  series 
which  may  be  called  the  lending  series,  of  which  the  terms 
are  placed  by  a  system  of  co-ordinates  resembling  entirely 
in  literal  form,  but  not  in  the  value  of  the  increments,  that 
of  the  primitive  system.  In  referring  to  these  two  sys- 
tems, the  letters  P  and  L  will  be  employed  to  represent 
them  respectively.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  definite  values 
assigned  to  tho  increments  a,  b,  a',  b',  the  terms  of  a  series 
may  by  their  guidance  be  rapidly  entered  into  the  cells  of 
a  square.  What  limitations  or  conditions  should  control 
the  selection  of  such  values  in  order  that  the  terms  of  P 
and  L  may  not  interfere,  and  in  order  that  the  resulting 
square  may  be  perfectly  or  imperfectly  magic,  must  be  de- 
termined by  further  analysis. 

First,  in  regard  to  interference.  By  this  is  meant  the 
falling  of  different  terms  into  the  same  cells.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  interference  possible;  first,  the  terms  of  the  series 
P,  or  of  the  series  L,  may  interfere  with  each  other;  and 
secondly,  the  terms  of  P  may  interfere  with  those  of  L.  All 
combinations  of  values  of  the  increments  a,  6,  a',  and  b', 
which  lead  to  such  interferences  are  unavailable  in  form- 
ing magic  squares.  It  is  self-evident  that  interference  of 
the  first  description  cannot  occur  in  the  series  P  when  n 
is  prime  to  a  and  b;  nor  in  the  series  L,  when  n  is  prime 
to  a'  and  b'.  But  if  a,  b,  and  ?i,  or  a',  b',  and  n,  have  a 
common  factor,  then  such  interference  will  occur,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  following  : 

Put  n  to  represent  the  common  factor,  and  make  i:  „,,  -, 
b  =  pn;  n  =  (i».  Then  tho  co-ordinates  of  the  (V  +  ljst 
term  of  the  series  P  will  be, 


In  other  words  the  (i*  -(-  l)st  term  will  fall  into  the  same 
cell  as  the  first,  the  (»  +  2)d  into  the  same  cell  as  the  second, 
and  so  on.  And  so  also  of  tho  series  L,  if  a',  b',  and  n  are 
commensurable.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  of 
the  pairs  a  and  b,  n'  and  b',  one  of  tho  members  of  either 
may  have  a  common  factor  with  n  without  interference, 
though  both  may  not. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  interference 
between  the  terms  of  the  two  series,  assume  T  to  represent 
the  number,  in  regular  sequence  from  the  beginning,  of  the 
first  interfering  term  of  L,  and  t  the  number  in  like  man- 
ner of  the  term  of  P  with  which  T  interferes.  Then,  as  tho 
first  term  of  tho  general  series  is  common  to  both,  T  —  1 
will  bo  the  interval  from  the  beginning  at  which  the  first 
interference  will  take  place.  And, 

(T-l)a'~(t-l)«  =  min;  (13) 

(T-l)4'-(t-l)6  =  ro,»,-  (14) 

whence, 


By  giving  to  the  indeterminates  mi  and  mt  in  (15)  the 
values  mi  =  a'  and  mj  =  b',  the  fractional  coefficient  of  n  be- 
comes unity,  and  T—  l=n,  or  T=>i  +1  ;  and  in  (16),  by  making 
mi=  —  a  and  m  2  =  —  b,  t  —  1  =  ?i,  or  (  =  n  4-  1  ;  that  is  to  say, 


»«&^-«sas^?K 

aas»£?sH 

,,,  If  they  have  a  common  factor,  the  numerator 
may  be  made  any  multiple  of  that  common  actor,  and  the 
denominator  will  be  a  multiple  of  the  same  factor.  It  has 
been  seen  above  to  be  inadmissible  that  «,b  and  n  should 
all  have  a  common  factor ;  but  n  may  possibly  have  a  com- 
mon factor  with  the  denominator,  in  which  case  it  must  be 
a  different  factor  from  that  which  is  common  to  denomi- 
nator and  numerator.  Suppose,  then,  that  n  =  p,,  and 
that  u  is  also  a  factor  in  the  denominator;  also  that  y  is 
the  factor  common  to  a  and  b  ;  and  <  a  third  factor  prime 
to  one  or  both  of  these.  We  may  then  have— 

Ky.fiv         ity  /i*\ 

r£ 1  =  _r__  =  ^—,v  =  V,  (*•') 

Kyi*.  ity 

or  interference  will  occur  after  an  interval  which  is  numer- 
ically the  quotient  of  n  divided  by  the  factor  common  to  it 
and  the  denominator.  If  p  =  n,  *  =  1 ;  that  is  to  say  if  the 
denominator  is  a  multiple  of  the  root  of  the  square,  inter- 
ference will  take  place  in  every  term.  If  y=  1  and  «  =  1, 
while  11.  =  11,  the  root  of  the  square  is  itself  the  denominator. 
Combinations  which  lead  to  these  results  are  therefore  un- 
suited  to  form  magic  squares. 

It  may  be  added  that  we  must  not  take  simultaneously 
a  =  6  and  o'  =  6',  since  in  such  case  expressions  (13)  and 
(14)  give  necessarily  mi  =  0,  ni2=0,  and  expressions  (15) 
and  (16)  become  T_1  =  8;(_1  =  g.  (lg)  (,9) 

of  which  the  mathematical  significancy  is  that  any  value 
whatever  will  satisfy  the  equation,  or  that  interference  is 
continual.  Nor  may  we  take  a  +  b  =  n  and  a'  +  6'  =  n,  at 
the  same  time;  for  in  this  ease  4  =  »  —  o  and  6'  =  n— a', 
whence  (6),  (6), 

(20) 


T-l: 


(a  — a')» 
a'(mt  +  mi)  —  i 


(21) 


I  A  =  /  t\  "  f 

(a  —  a')n 

in  which  the  denominator  is  a  multiple  of  n. 

But  if  a  and  a'  are  both  prime  to  n,  and  n  is  odd,  there 
may  be  taken  at  once  a  =  6  and  o'  +  b'  =  n,  or  vice  vena ; 
for  (15)  and  (16)  then  become 


T_  !. 


an  —  2aa 


(22) 


o       /  >  \~v  1 

an  —  2aa' 

in  which  the  denominator  cannot  be  commensurable  with 
the  root  of  the  square. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  character  of  the  squares 
formed  with  given  values  of  the  increments.  Assume  p  to 
express  the  place  in  numerical  order  of  any  term  of  the 
general  series  in  its  own  grade,  as  first,  second,  etc. ;  q  to 
denote  the  number  of  the  grade;  and  give  to  x,  y,  A,  and  k 
the  significancy  already  assigned  them.  Then,  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  term  corresponding  to  p  and  q  will  be, 

(24) 


(25) 

which,  for  convenience,  may  be  written, 

x.  =  h  +  (p  —  l)a  +  (?_l)a'_nun;  (26) 

y  =  k  +  (p-l)b  +  (q-l)b'—mw;  (27) 

the  indeterminates  mi  and  m2  being  taken  of  such  value 

that  neither  co-ordinate  shall  be  less  than  1,  or  greater 

than  11.     From  the  foregoing  we  deduce 

=  4'(x  -  4)  -  a'(y  —  k)  +  (b'mi  —  a'm,)n 
ab'  —  a'b 

=  a(y-k)  —  b(x  —  h)  +  (nm2-bnn)n 

i,        ,.  + 1.  (291 

ao  —  a  o 

And  if  N  be  the  numerical  value  of  the  term  to  which  » 
and  q  belong,  we  shall  have, 

N=p  +  (2-l)».  (30) 


These  expressions  for  p  and  q  must  be  integral  for  every 
possible  value  of  x  and  y,  in  order  that  the  square  may  be 
oossible  The  indeterminate  co-eflacients  6  mi  —  a  mj.  and 
am,  -  b,ni  may  be  varied  so  as  to  make  the  expressions  m- 
te^ral  in  every  case  except  that  in  which  n  has  a  common 
factor  with  the  denominator;  and  as  this  denominator 
„!,'  -  a'b  is  the  same  as  in  the  expressions  (15)  and  (16), 
this  case  has  been  already  excluded  and  need  not  be  con- 
sidered The  case  is  also  excluded  in  which  »  has  a  com- 
mon factor  with  «  and  b,  or  with  a'  and  V  [(11)  and  (12)]. 
But  the  joint  value  of  the  first  and  second  terms  m  either 
of  the  numerators  (28)  or  (29)  may  admissibly  have  a 
common  factor  with  n  ;  and  in  such  case  the  same  factor 
will  remain  in  the  integrated  value  of  the  fraction.  The 
effect  of  this  upon  the  structure  of  the  square,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  is  rather  important.  The  truth  of  the 
proposition  may  be  shown  as  follows:  Let  n  =  jir.  and  lor 
simplicity  let  the  joint  value  of  the  first  and  second  terms 
of  cither  numerator  (28)  or  (29)  be  expressed  by  w  the 
common  factor  being  M-  P"'  the  denominator  =  X,  and  the 
indeterminate  co-eincient  of  n  =  m.  Then, 

y,or?  =  'J^^=,[J^M.  (3i) 

Here  the  fractional  part  is  evidently  integrable  independ- 
ently of  IL,  and  its  value  must  be  multiplied  by  n  to  give 

P  Now  if  in  (28)  and  (29)  we  make  x  =  A  and  y  =  k,  the 
numerators  of  the  literal  fractions  become  zero,  and  we  ha  v  e 
p  =  1,  q  —  1,  and  therefore  N  =  1  ;  which  accords  with  the 
original  hypothesis  that  h  and  k  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
first  term 'of  the  series.  If  in  (28)  wo  put  ;/  m  k,  and  j-  = 
4  +  1,4  +  2,  etc.  successively,  the  successive  values  of  p 
(omitting  for  convenience  the  indeterminate  term,  which 
is  always  to  be  understood)  will  be, 

V  26'  34' 


and  so  on, 


(32) 


showing  that  the  values  of  p  in  the  direction  of  x  form  an 
arithrnetica-l  series,  of  which  the  common  difference  is 


In  like  manner,  in  the  direction  of  y,  the  values  of  p  form 
a  series,  having  the  common  difference 


Ap,  =  —        —  :  or  to  make  it  positive  =  —        — •  (34) 
ab'  —  a'b  no'  —  n  6 

The  values  of  }  form  similar  series  with  the  common 
differences, 


r-     <3S> 


For  the  diagonal  direction,  between  x  and  y  from  the 
origin  (which  we  shall  call  the  direct  diagonal),  we  shall 
have 


And  for  the  tranmene  diagonal,  joining  the  extremities  of 
the  ordinatcs  x  =  n,  y  =  n, 


The  negative  sign  prefixed  to  the  subscript  index,  xy,  in 
these  formula;,  denotes  that,  in  the  direction  of  this  diag- 
onal, one  of  the  co-ordinates  is  diminishing  and  the  other 
increasing.  We  suppose  x  to  increase,  and  place  the  di- 
minishing ordinate  last.  The  distinction  will  have  nmrc 
importance  in  treating,  further  on,  of  magic  cubes.  In 
general,  when  the  numerical  values  of  the  symbols  are 
substituted  in  the  formulae,  the  expressions  are  not  imme- 
diately integral.  In  order  to  make  them  so,  the  omitted 
indeterminate  multiple  of  n  must  be  restored.  These  dif- 
ferences give  the  law  of  progression  both  of  the  elementary 
and  of  the  basic  series  in  every  direction  in  the  square; 
and  it  is  evident  that,  if  they  are  all  prime  to  n,  every  term 
of  E  and  every  term  of  li  will  be  found  in  every  line ;  and 
that  the  resulting  square  will  be  a  square  of  the  first  class. 

If  in  any  case  the  denominator  ab'  —  a'b  exceeds  w,  it 
will  simplify  the  numerical  operation  of  integration  to  re- 
place it  by  the  remainder  left  after  subtracting  n  as  often 
as  possible.  For  in  this  case, 

*  =  r~,->  or'  +  "'!»  =  AX  +  Am2n;      (41) 


whence 
and 


(MI  —  Ani2)»  =  AX  ;  or 
K  -f-  111311      it  -f.  m\n 

X  X  +  ?»2»' 


=  AX, 


(42) 


MAGIC  SQUARES. 
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It  appears  from  (37)  anil  (38)  that  the  differences  in  the 
lino  of  tlio  direct  diagonal  of  the  series  E  will  be  cither 
zero  or  a  (which  is  practically  the  same  thing)  in  case 
a'  =  b' :  and  those  of  the  series  B,  in  ca-r"  f>.  An*!  from 
(39)  and  (40)  it  appears  that  the  same  will  be  true  in  ra-e 
a'  +  />'  =  n,  or  a  -f-  b  ~  n.  This  indicates  an  arrangement 
of  the  terms  such  as  that  of  Figs.  3  and  4,  supposing  the 
columns  which  are  there  vertical  to  have  the  diagonal  ili- 
rrrtion.  ISy  inspection  of  those  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
(lie  differences  are  zero  for  the  series  E  in  one  direction 
(the  vertical  in  that  arrangement)  and  for  the  series  I!  in 
the  transverse  direction.  The  several  rows  sum  up  un- 
equally in  either  direction,  and  if  2  is  a  factor  in  »,  no  one 
of  the  rows  will  give  a  sum  equal  to  S.  But  when  n  is  odd, 
the  middle  row  in  each  direction  gives  such  a  sum  ;  and 
if,  when  these  rows  are  diagonally  directed,  as  indicated 
in  (:>7).  (:!S),  (39),  and  (40),  they  are  brought  into  the  posi- 
tion of  the  entire  diagonals,  the  square  will  be  an  ordinary 
magic  square  of  the  second  class.  Such  an  arrangement 
may  ho  effected  by  giving  to  h  and  k  the  values  obtained 
from  the  following  equations : 

h  =  J(n  +  1)  - 1(»-  1)  (a  +  a')  +  »i,»y       (43) 
A  =  J(»  +  1)  - 1(«  -  1)  (b  +  b')  +  i»iu/       (44) 
assigning  to  mi  and  m%  such  values  as  to  make  the  expres- 
sions positive.     The  effect  of  this  is  to  bring  the  middle 
term  of  the  general  series  (  =  J(jiJ  +  1))  to  the  central  cell 
of  the  square. 

If  in  any  one  of  the  formulae  (33)  to  (40)  the  numerator 
has  a  factor  common  to  it  with  «,  the  ease  occurs  which  is 
shown  in  (31),  and  the  integrated  value  of  the  fraction  will 
contain  the  same  factor.  Jn  this  case  there  will  be  a 
rhythmic  or  periodical  recurrence  of  certain  terms  of  the 
series  (E  or  B)  to  which  the  given  difference  belongs,  and 
the  resultant  square,  if  magical,  cannot  belong  to  the  first 
class.  The  recurring  terms  which  are  continually  repeated 
in  the  same  order  form  a  cycle  of  which  the  component 
terms  are  distant  from  each  other  in  the  natural  series  by 
as  many  places  as  there  are  units  in  the  common  factor, 
and  the  number  of  terms  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  n  di- 
vided by  the  same  common  factor.  Thus  if  A  =  «/x  and 
«  =  nr,  the  cycle  will  be  composed  of  r  terms  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  natural  series  by  ^  places.  These  terms, 
if  K  =  1,  will  follow  each  other  in  the  regular  order  of  in- 
crease; otherwise  the  order  will  be  more  or  less  permuted. 
The  terms  excluded  from  this  cycle  will  form  other  cycles 
in  lines  parallel  to  it,  so  that  there  will  be  /<  cycles  hav- 
ing v  terms  in  each.  The  terms  of  these  different  cycles 
necessarily  sum  up  unequally;  but  except  when  2  is  a 
factor  in  «,  there  will  always  be  one  series  of  cycles 
which  sums  up  equal  to  2(y>)  or  2(7);  and  it  will  pres- 
ently be  seen  that,  by  permuting  the  order  in  which  the 
terms  of  the  series  P,  or  of  the  series  L,  or  of  both, 
are  entered  in  the  square,  all  the  cycles  may  be  made 
of  equivalent  value.  Cycles  thus  formed  will  be  called  in 
what  follows  forced  or  artificial  cycles,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  formed  in  employing  the  natural  order,  which  lat- 
ter may  be  denominated  natural  cycles.  If  the  terms  are 
entered  without  permutation,  no  square  can  be  perfectly 
magic  in  which  any  one  of  the  increments  a,  b,  a',  bf  is 
commensurable  with  n  ;  but  when  permutation  is  employed 
this  difficulty  may  be  made  to  disappear.  To  this  subject 
we  shall  presently  return.  But  it  should  hero  be  noticed 
that  since,  in  the  numerators  of  the  expressions  (33)  to  (40) 
there  occur  severally  all  the  increments  a,  b,  a',  b',  and 
also  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  each  pair,  it  will  inevit- 
ably be  the  case  that  one  or  more  of  these  numerators  will 
be  divisible  by  2,  and  one  or  more  also  either  divisible 
by  3  or  zero.  Ilenoe  no  square  of  the  first  class  can  be 
formed  on  any  number  in  which  2  or  3  is  a  factor. 

Combinations  of  increments  which  lead  to  natural  cycles 
will  only  produce  magic  squares  in  case  the  scries  of  cycles 
whose  sums  equal  5(/>)  or  2(7)  are  brought  into  the  posi- 
tion of  the  entire  diagonals ;  and  then  the  squares  will  be 
ordinary.  This  arrangement  can  bo  effected  with  the  cycles 
of  both  classes,  if  both  are  present ;  since  the  directions 
of  increase  of  E  and  B  are  normal  to  each  other.  To  find 
the  terms  composing  these  particular  cycles,  put  n  =  (IK, 
and  let  A,  the  difference  which  has  a  factor  common  with 
n,  bo  —  KH.  There  will  bo  /t  cycles  with  v  terms  in  each; 
and  if  (  bo  the  initial  term  of  the  cycle  sought,  we  shall 
have 

^  +  }(^-2-^-)  =  ^-(cV  +  ^).  (45) 

Whence, 

i=  i  («n  +  1  -  (*  -  !>,)  =  J  (<^  +  1  -  (K-  l)ii).  (46) 
The  successive  terms  of  the  cycle  of  values  of  p  or  7  will 
then  be  £  -f-  K/H,  £  +  2*01,  £  +  3«fi,  and  so  on ;  in  which  K  may 
have,  in  different  cases,  any  value  from  1  to  v  —  1.  When 
£  has  been  found,  its  cycle  may  be  brought  into  the  required 
position  by  means  of  equations  (43)  and  (44);  but  if  there 


are  cycles  only  in  one  series  (say  the  series  E)  and  in  one 
direction  and  not  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  this, 
any  term  of  the  cycle  may  be  placed  in  any  cell  of  the 
diagonal  to  whieli  it  belongs,  and  the  ordinates  It  and  k 
of  the  initial  term  may  be  found  from  equations  (2f>)  and 
(27),  putting  the  co-ordinates  of  the  cell  in  place  of  x  and  //, 
the  numerical  value  of  the  term  in  place  of  p,  and  giving  to 
7  any  value  at  pleasure.  Such  a  case  occurs  in  the  square 
of  35  (5X7)  with  «  =  13,  6  =  1,  a' =  1,  6' =  4,  in  which 
&p-xy  =  20  and  K  =•  4,  giving  £  =  28 ;  whence,  in  the  trans- 
verso  diagonal, 

Cycle  E  =  28,  13,  33,  18,  3,  23,  8. 

If  the  term  3,  for  instance,  is  put  into  the  fourth  cell  of 
the  transverse  diagonal,  we  shall  have  .r  =  32,  y  =  4,  i>  '•'•. 
and  7  =  any  value  at  pleasure — say  26.  Then  from  (26) 
A  =  16,  and  from  (27)  k  =  7.  And  the  term  occupying  the 
selected  cell,  found  from  (30),  will  bo  878.  If  there  are 
cycles  in  transverse  directions,  but  an  elementary  only  in 
one  and  a  basic  in  the  other,  the  process  last  described  may 
be  still  employed,  giving  to  p  and  7  in  the  equations  the 
numerical  value  of  any  terms  in  their  several  cycles ;  but 
the  cell  employed  must  be  the  central  cell  of  the  square. 
We  may  derive  an  example  of  this  also  from  the  square 
of  35,  putting  a  =  1,  b  =  4,  n'  =  16,  It'  =  6,  which  will  give 
A/fey  =  5  and  £7  u,  =  20.  Hero  K  =  1  and  «'  =  4 ;  whence 
{  =  3  and  £'  =  28,  and  the  cycles  are 

Cycle  E  =  3,  8,  13,  18,  23,  28,  33  ;  Cycle  B  =  28,  13, 

33,  18,  3,  23,  8. 

We  may  therefore  put  p  and  7  equal  to  any  of  the. numbers 
in  cycles  E  and  B  respectively,  but  x  and  y  must  each  be 
put  =  i(«  +  l)  =  18.  If  there  are  cycles  of  the  same 
kind  (elementary  or  basic)  in  both  directions,  they  cannot 
both  be  formed  on  the  same  difference;  if  one,  for  example, 
is  formed  on  the  difference  JLI,  when  n  =  p.v,  the  other  must 
be  formed  on  the  difference  v.  These  two  cycles,  since  they 
intersect  each  other,  must  have  a  common  term ;  and  that 
term  must  be  placed  in  the  central  cell  of  the  square.  The 
square  of  35  may  again  bo  taken  as  an  illustration,  with 
a  =  1,  b  =  2,  of  =  6,  b'  =  1,  giving  two  cycles  in  the  series 
E,  one  on  the  difference  5  and  the  other  on  the  difference 
7.  Here  we  have  A/>xy  =  10,  A/>_ay  =  28,  «  =  2,  and  «'  =  4, 
which  give  £  =  23  and  £  =  32 ;  and  the  cycles  are 

Direct  cycle  E  =  23,  33,  8,  18,  28,  3,  13 ;  Transverse 
cycle  E  =.32,  25,  18, 11,  4. 

The  common  term  is  18,  which  must  be  placed  in  the  cen- 
tral cell  of  the  square.  If  n  has  but  two  component  fac- 
tors, there  can  be  four  systems  of  cycles,  an  elementary 
and  a  basic  on  the  difference  p,  and  an  elementary  and  a 
basio  on  the  difference  v.  The  species  of  cycles,  however, 
are  two  only.  But  if  the  component  factors  of  n  are  more 
numerous,  there  may  be  cycles  of  three  or  four  different 
species.  Thus  suppose  ti  to  be  composed  of  the  factors  5, 
7,  11,  and  13;  then  if  tt  =  12,  6  =  1,  «' =  6,  6' =  1,  there 
will  be  cycles  of  the  series  E  on  the  differences  6  +  1,  and 
6  —  1(7  and  5) ;  and  cycles  of  B  on  the  differences  12  +  1, 
and  12  —  1  (13  and  11).  The  side  of  such  a  square  would 
be  5005.  As  no  one  would  think  of  constructing  it,  the 
proposition  has  only  a  theoretic  interest. 

From  what  precedes,  we  are  able  to  state  the  conditions 
under  which  squares  of  the  first  class  may  be  formed  by 
means  of  uniformly  increasing  co-ordinates  as  follows: 

1.  The  increments  of  increase  of  the  co-ordinates  must 
in  every  case  be  prime  to  the  root  of  the  square ;  and  the 
same  must  be  true  of  the  sum  and  of  the  difference  of  the 
increments  of  each  pair. 

2.  The  difference  of  the  products  formed  by  cross-multi- 
plication of  the  two  pairs  of  increments  must  not  bo  equal 
to  the  root  of  the  square,  nor  commensurable  with  it,  nor 
zero. 

It  follows  from  the  first  specification  above  that  neither 
pair  of  co-ordinate  increments  may  have  zero  for  their  dif- 
ference nor  the  root  of  the  square  for  their  sum. 

These  conditions  may  be  fulfilled  in  a  variety  of  ways 
with  every  number  which  does  not  embrace  2  or  3  among 
its  component  factors,  the  variety  increasing  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  number,  if  prime,  or  that  of  its  component 
factors  if  composite.  Disregard  of  the  conditions  may  re- 
sult either  in  failure  to  produce  a  magic  square  at  all,  or 
in  the  production  of  an  imperfect  or  ordinary  square.  The 
second  of  the  specifications  is,  as  wo  have  seen,  indis- 
pensable for  squares  of  either  class.  And,  assuming 
the  terms  of  the  successive  grades  to  be  entered  in  the 
natural  order,  that  portion  of  the  first  spociiication  which 
requires  that  the  increments  of  increase  taken  severally 
shall  be  prime  to  the  root  of  the  square,  is  equally  indis- 
pensable ;  but  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  one  or  both 
pairs  may  have  a  common  factor  with  n,  or  the  sum  of  a 
pair  may  be  equal  to  n,  or  the  difference  of  a  pair  may  bo 
zero,  without  making  it  impossible  to  render  the  square 
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appears  that  there  are  systems  of  co-ordinate  increments  '  essentially  inequivalent.     Any  increment   which 
which   are   essentially  equivalent,  and  others    which    are  I  i(»  —  1)    is   essentially  equivalent  to  a  lesser   i 


increment 


FIG.  10. 


Selected  terms  17  and  29;  also  30  and  18. 


29  " 


taken  negatively  or  in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence, 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  distance  by  which  the  terms  of 
the  series  P  or  L  can  be  separated.  If  this  limit  is  ex- 
ceeded in  one  direction  the  terms  will  approximate  in 
the  opposite.  In  general,  the  limit  may  be  said  to  be 
the  numerical  root  of  the  largest  square  contained  in  ». 
In  5  and  7  this  root  is  2,  and  accordingly  in  squares  on 
these  numbers  no  co-ordinate  systems  essentially  dif- 
ferent can  be  found,  except  those  in  which  the  consecu- 
tive terms  follow  each  other  without  interval,  and  those 
in  which  they  obey  what  is  called  the  chess-knight 
movement.  But  as  this  movement  may  be-  made  in 
several  different  directions,  the  apparent  variety  is 
considerable. 

An  important  advantage  derived  from  the  principle 
of  permutation  is  the  possibility  it  affords  of  equalizing 
the  sums  of  the  parallel  cycles  in  squares  like  Fig.  9. 
The  differences  denoted  by  A  are  not  differences  of 
value,  but  differences  of  place  in  the  series.  Supposing 
the  series  so  arranged  that  any  set  of  terms  taken  from 
it  differing  in  place  by  the  distance  A  shall  give  the 
same  sum ;  when  cycles  occur  in  the  square  in  only  one 
scries  (basic  or  elementary)  and  with  only  one  value  of 
A,  the  permuted  order  substituted  for  the  natural  will 
make  the  square  perfect.  The  permutation  need  only 
be  used  in  the  series  in  which  the  cycle  occurs.  If 
there  is  a  single  cycle  in  each  series  derived  from  dif- 
ferent factors  of  »,  one  species  of  permutation  may  be 
used  in  the  series  P  and  another  in  the  series  L. 
Neither  of  these  cases  can  occur  when  either  2  or  3  is 
included  among  the  prime  factors  of  the  root.  But 
every  number  of  which  3  is  a  factor  must  necessarily 
furnish  cycles  derived  from  that  factor  in  both  series ; 
and  there  may  be,  though  not  necessarily,  other  cycles 
founded  on  a  different  factor.  To  meet  such  a  ease  the 
series  should  be  so  permuted  as  to  furnish  equal  cycles 
with  cither  factor  as  a  difference.  In  the  following  dia- 
grams the  series  15  is  shown  permuted  for  the  factor  3,  for 
FIG.  11. 


those  dependent  on  m,  or  its  odd  multiples,  and  also  its 
even  multiples  up  to  2**  "  'm. 

FIG.  14. 
a  =  3,  I  =  5,  a'  =  5,  b'  =  3. 

Order  of  series : 
I,    2,    3,    9,    5,    15,     1(1,     14,    4,     13.    8,    12,    7,    11,    6. 
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the  factor  5,  and  for  both  these  factors  at  once.  This  last 
permutation  is  employed  in  diagram  14,  which  is  conse- 
quently a  perfect  square.  In  this  example,  by  making  the 
increments  commensurable  with  n,  the  cycles  are  thrown 
intentionally  into  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines. 

Equivalent  cycles  may  be  formed  upon  all  composite 
numbers  whatever,  except  those  in  which  2  is  a  factor 
once,  all  the  other  factors  being  odd.  The  reason  of  this 
exception  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that,  with 
such  numbers,  cycles  founded  on  this  factor  are  inevitable, 
and  that  the  sum  of  the  series,  being  itself  odd,  cannot  fur- 
nish two  integral  cycles  exactly  equal.  These  numbers 
require  a  special  treatment  and  will  be  considered  later. 
Upon  all  numbers  divisible  by  4,  equivalent  cycles  are 
formed  with  great  facility.  It  is  only  necessary  to  reverse 
the  order  of  the  terms  in  the  last  half  of  the  grade,  and 
not  only  all  cycles  dependent  on  2,  but  all  derived  from 
the  uneven  factors  which  may  be  compounded  in  the  root 
with  2,  will  be  equalized. 

But  if  n  =  4m,  i»  being  odd,  cycles  dependent  on  4 
cannot  be  equalized,  because  in  this  case  the  sum  of  the 
series,  though  divisible  by  2,  is  not  divisible  by  4.  Gener- 
ally, if  n  =  2'*in  (m  being  odd),  all  cycles  dependent  on 
the  powers  of  2  up  to  the  (IL  —  l)st  admit  of  equalization 
by  the  reversal  of  terms  above  described,  and  likewise  all 


In  constructing  squares  on  this  class  of  numbers,  care 
must  be  taken  so  to  select  values  for  the  increments  «, 
b,  a',  b',  that  the  difference  of  the  products  formed  by 
cross-multiplication  shall  not  be  even.  Thus  all  four  of 
the  increments  must  not  be  even  numbers  nor  all  four  odd. 
Three  may  be  odd,  but  three  may  not  be  even.  Two  may 
be  even,  provided  they  are  neither  analogous  (of  the  same 
pair),  or  homologous  (of  the  same  letter).  The  following 
square  on  the  number  8  illustrates  the  foregoing  remarks. 
It  is  of  course  perfectly  magical. 

FlG  15  The     square     of     4 

«  =  4   j  =  i   „'  =  i   v  =  2  formed  by  this  method 

Order:    1,    2,    3,    4,    8,    7,    6,    6.   possesses      some     very 

remarkable  properties 
which  adhere  to  it 
through  all  the  varie- 
ties of  arrangement  of 
which  it  is  capable.  In 
some  of  its  forms  it 
seems  to  have  been 
found  empirically  by 
Franklin,  Frt-nicle,  and 
others,  and  to  have  boon 
made  by  the  former  the 
basis  of  his  magic  circle 
and  of  his  magic  square 
of  squares.  Two  varie- 
ties of  this  are  given 
below,  of  eitherof  which 
the  following  propositions  will  bo  found  to  be  true :  1. 
The  sum  of  any  quadrate  group  of  adjacent  terms  is  the 
same,  and  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  terms  in  a  row.  2. 
The  sum  of  any  two  contiguous  terms  at  side  or  bottom 
with  the  two  directly  opposite  at  the  other  side  or  at  top  is 
the  same.  3.  The  sum  of  the  four  angular  terms  is  the 
same.  4.  The  sum  of  the  angular  terms  of  any  square  of 
3  which  can  be  formed  in  this  square  is  the  same. 
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MAGIC  SQUAEES. 


Flo.  16. 
=  l,  *  =  2,o'-: 

6'  =  1. 
Order  1, 2,  4,  3. 


FIG.  17. 
o  =  2,6  =  3,  a'=l, 

6' =  2. 


Order  1,  2,  4,  3. 
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These  squares  are  special  examples  of  a  very  general 
method,  which  may  bo  illustrated  as  follows :— Take  a  and 
a  to  represent  any  two  numbers  of  which  ft  is  the  greater. 
These,  in  what  follows,  will  be  distinguished  as  the  inde- 
pendent governing  terms.  Increase  each  by  the  constant  S  ; 
the  sums  a  +  8,  ft  +  5  will  bo  called  the  dependent  governing 
terms.  The  term  ft  should  exceed  a  +  S.  Subtract  each  of 
the  four  terms  thus  obtained  from  a  constant  p,  which  to 
avoid  repetitions  must  exceed  twice  a  +  S,  and  place  the 
difference  (complement)  immediately  after  the  term  sub- 
tracted, in  the  upper  cells  of  the  four  lessens  below,  thus : 
Group  I.  FIG.  18.  Group  II. 


a 

p  —  a 

«  —  5  —  a 

S-ffi—  p+n 

a  +5 

p  —  a  —  5 

5  —  a. 

f  —  p  +  a 

Group  III. 


Group  IV. 


ft 

f-f 

,-S-ft 

s+s—p+ft 

P  +  s 

p-fl-i 

5-0 

!—  P+/3 

Let  ?  be  a  constant  greater  than  twice  p  — a;  subtract 
the  independent  governing  terms  from  5  —  S,  and  the  do- 
pendent  from  s  +  S  j   also  the   complements  of  the  inde- 
Fio.  19. 


a 

p-a 

5  —  S  —  ft 

S+«  —  p+0 

5  —  6  —  a 

S  +  S  —  p  +  a 

/5 

p-0 

0+8 

p-8-S 

«  —  a 

5—  p  +  a 

5-/S 

5—  p  +  P 

a  +  8 

p  —  a  —  8 

pendent  terms  from  s  +  fi,  and  those  of  the  dependent 
from  ? — 8;  placing  in  every  case  the  difference  (supple- 
ment) in  the  cell  immediately  below  the  number  subtracted. 
For  convenience  we  may  call  each  number  and  its  supple- 
ment a  couplet,  the  number  itself  being  called  the 
antecedent  and  the  supplement  the  consequent.  Then 
invert  the  second  and  third  groups;  bring  IV.  under 
I.  and  II.  under  III.  and  form  by  their  union  a  square 
of  16  cells.  This  square  will  possess  all  the  properties 
of  those  shown  in  Figs.  16  or  17.  The  arrangement 
may  be  seen  above. 

In  the  example  Fig.  20  following,  the  numbers  are 
assumed  at  random — viz.  a  =  3,  ft  =  11,  6  =  2,  p  =  27 
and  ?  =  49.  The  common  sum  of  the  columns  is 
2s  =  98. 

Now  suppose  wo  wish  to  form 
a  square  on  a  multiple  of  4  which 
shall  possess  the  remarkable  prop- 
erties we  have  seen  to  belong  to 
this.  We  shall  have  n  =  4m,  and 
16m2;  or  the  larger  square 
will  be  made  up  of  ™J  squares  of 
16  numbers  each,  like  the  fore- 
going; or  >n  squares  of  16  in  the 
vertical  and  m  in  the  horizontal 
direction.  For  ,  we  shall  natu- 
-ally  put  n'  +  1 ;  and  for  p  we  may  have  a  value  con- 


the most  remarkable  properties  is  the  following.  Make 
the  leading  independent,  a,  in  the  left-hand  column  of  sub- 
squares,  successively  =  1,  3,  5,  7  .  .  .  J»  —  1.  1'ut  a  +  ft  =  n, 
and  p  =  2n  +  l,  8  being  =  1.  These  will  give  the  ante- 
cedents for  this  column.  For  the  next,  take  the  same 
antecedents  increased  by  2« ;  for  the.  third,  the  same  in- 
creased by4«,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  This  method  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  22. 

FIO.  21. 
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In  the  square  thus 
formed,  every  quadrate 
group  of  four  terms 
gives  the  same  sum, 
which  is  always  equal 
to  2*.  The  four  terms 
forming  the  angles  of 
any  rectangular  figure 
which  has  even  sides, 
gives  this  same  sum 
also.  Any  two  diag- 
onally placed  terms 
with  a  single  term  in- 
tervening, both  within 
the  same  sub-square, 
uddcd  to  any  other 
similarly  placed  terms 
within  the  same  or  any  other  sub-square,  whether  paral- 
lel or  normal  to  them  in  direction,  will  also  give  the 
sum  2?.  The  square  is  perfect,  and  its  diagonals,  whole 
or  broken,  sum  up  equally;  its  half  diagonals  also  sum 
up  equally.  Finally,  its  bent  diagonals,  that  is  to  say, 
diagonal  rows  running  from  one  side  upward  or  down- 
ward to  the  central  axis,  vertical  or  horizontal,  and  con- 
tinued from  the  axis  to  the  opposite  side  with  a  movement 
inflected  into  the  other  diagonal  direction,  will  sum  up 
equally. 

Tessellated  Squares. — The  remarkable  square  just  de- 
scribed belongs  to  the  class  called  tessellated  squares;  that 
is,  squares  made  up  of  lesser  squares  which  are  also  mngic 
when  taken  separately.  Tessellated  squares  may  be  fonnod 
in  various  ways  upon  any  composite  number.  If  «  =  pi>, 
for  example,  ii2  =  nV.  The  squares  of  p  may  then  be  re- 
garded as  simple  terms  and  arranged  as  such  in  a  square 
of  v,  or  vice  versA.  These  sub-squares  may  be  equivalent, 
as  in  the  example  above,  in  which  case,  if  they  are  sev- 
erally perfect,  their  order  may  be  in  any  manner  deranged, 
or  some  may  be  inverted  and  others  rotated  ninety  degrees 
without  destroying  the  magical  character  of  the  square 
compounded  of  them;  or  they  may  form  an  arithmetical 
series  increasing,  in  which  case  their  places  in  the  com- 
pound square  must  not  be  changed.  Equivalent  tes-i  1- 
lated  squares  cannot  be  formed  on  odd  numbers. 

Special  Methods  for  Numbers  Divisible  by  £. — Besides 
the  general  methods  for  the  construction  of  magic  squares 
which  are  applicable  to  all  numbers  except  those  in  which 
2  is  onco  a  factor,  there  are  others  requiring  notice  which 

Fio.  22. 
Magic  square  of  squares. 


Fio.  20. 
General  method. 


slant  in  each  square  or  column  of  squares  but  in- 
creasing from  one  to  the  next,  or  one  which  is  con- 
slanl  Ihroughout.  A  simple  mode  of  construction 
shown  m  Fig.  21,  is  to  take  1  and  3  as  the  inde- 
pendent governing  terms  of  the  first  sub-square  and 
2  and  4  as  the  dependent ;  putting  p  ™  U  and  8  ne 
cessarily  =  unity.  With  the  antecedents  determined 
by  those  suppositions  complete  this  square  •  and  in 
the  succeeding  squares  employ  the  same  antecedents 
increased  by  8  for  the  second,  by  16  for  the  third, 

are  filled.    But  the  construction  whicT  impa'rts'to'thc  square 
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depend  upon  the  properties  of  the  powers  of  2.  These 
are  founded  upon  the  self-evident  proposition  that,  in  any 
arithmetical  series,  whether  the  number  of  terms  is  odd  or 
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FIG.  23. 
Odd-numbered  tessellated  square. 
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oven,  the  sum  of 
any  two  tern 
ated  symmetrically 
with  reference  to 
the  middle  point  of 
the  series  is  con- 
duit, and  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the 
V'.MI  vines.  Alsothe 
joint  sum  of  nny 
two  grades  situated 
symmetrically  with 
reference  to  the 
middle  of  the  series 
of  grades  is  con- 
stant,and  is  equal  to 
thejoint  sum  of  the 
two  extreme  grades. 
But  this  sum  (1)  is 
evidently 

25  [1,  2,  3 n]  +  n  X  ("  —  l)n  =• 

n'2  -(-  n  -(-  «3  —  »2  =•  n8  -}-  n  =  2S. 

Now,  if  <r  represent  the  sum  of  the  extremes  of  the  first 
grade,  and  a'  the  sum  of  those  of  the  last  grade,  G  the  total 
sum  of  the  first  and  G'  the  total  sum  of  the  last,  we  shall  have 

G  +  G'  =  J  mr  +  i  tut'  =  2S  ;  and  S  =  i  »<r  +  i  n<r'.     (47) 

It  thus  appears  that  one-half  the  first  grade  taken  by 
pairs  of  terms  symmetrically  disposed,  added  to  half  the 
last  grade  similarly  taken,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  a  col- 
umn in  the  square ;  a  proposition  true  of  any  two  other 
grades  symmetrically  situated,  but  practically  inappli- 
cable when  n  is  odd,  since  in  that  case  one-half  the  num- 
ber of  terms  cannot  be  integrally  expressed.  Moreover, 
since  a  and  a'  are  necessarily  odd  when  n  is  even,  the 
terms  of  the  second  number  of  (47)  cannot  be  integral 
unless  H  is  divisible  by  4. 

To  deduce  from  this  principle  the  practical  modes  of 
construction  of  magic  squares  of  numbers  of  the  form 
n=  4m,  take  any  such  number,  and  write  the  terms  of  the 
first  grade  in  their  order  in  a  horizontal  row.  Under  these 
in  reversed  order  write  those  of  the  second  grade.  The 
couplets  thus  formed  give  severally  equal  sums,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  may  be  called  an  equalized  band.  Form 
similar  bands  with  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  the  fifth 
and  sixth,  and  so  on,  until  half  the  grades  have  been 
written  down  ;  then  reverse  the  order,  commencing  the 
(i>i  +  l)st  grade  at  the  right,  and  the  ($»  +  2)d  at  the 
left,  according  to  which  law  the  remaining  bands  are  to 
be  written.  It  is  then  self-evident  that  the  sums  of  all 
the  columns  added  vertically  will  be  equal.  Also,  upon 
each  diagonal,  the  sum  of  any  two  terms  symmetrically 
chosen  with  reference  to  the  middle  point  will  be  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  extremes,  that  is,  to  n2  +  1.  Accordingly, 
the  total  sums  of  the  diagonal  terms  will  be  equal.  Mark 
then,  in  the  first  grade,  one-fourth  of  the  terms  anyhow 
selected  on  the  left  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  square,  and 
as  many  symmetrically  situated  to  these  on  the  right  of 
the  same  axis.  Mark  also  the  terms  of  the  last  grade 
which  are  in  the  same  vertical  columns  as  the  marked 
terms  in  the  first.  Finally,  interchange  the  marked  terms. 
Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  other  grades  taken  by 
pairs  symmetrically  situated  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the 
square,  and  the  arrangement  finally  resulting  will  be  magic. 
The  sums  of  the  diagonals  will  not  be  in  any  manner  affected 
by  the  interchanges.  In  fact,  if  (  and  t'  are  two  symmetri- 
cally placed  terms  upon  the  two  diagonals  above  the  hori- 
zontal axis,  and  T  and  T'  the  corresponding  terms  on  the 
diagonals  below  the  axis  with  which  the  former  are  to  be  in- 
terchanged, then  t  +  T'=  T+('=  «*+  1,  and  the  replacement  of 
the  former  pair  by  the  latter,  and  r.  vt  loaves  the  total  sums 
unaltered.  The  following  is  an  example  of  this  method : 

FIG.  24.  Fio.  25. 


The  variations  of  which  this  method  admits  are  very 
numerous.  In  the  first  place  the  terms  of  each  grade  may 
be  permuted  at  pleasure  provided  the  two  grades  between 
which  interchanges  take  place  are  similarly  permuted. 
But  each  such  associated  pair  of  grades  may  have  a  sys- 
tem of  permutation  entirely  different  from  any  other. 
Moreover,  in  the  selection  of  terms  to  bo  interchanged, 
there  is  room  for  large  variety,  which  is  greater  as  n  is 
greater :  and  each  pair  of  associated  grades  may  have  its 
independent  system.  Examples  of  such  possible  varieties 
may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  diagrams  in  small,  without 
numbers,  as  seen  in  Figs.  20  and  27.  Here  the  slunK-d 
cells  are  those  supposed  to  bo  occupied  by  numbers  se- 
lected for  interchange ;  the  others  by  the  numbers  remain- 
ing undisturbed.  We  may  suppose  the  interchange  to  take 
place  by  the  revolution  of  the  entire  system  of  shaded  cells 
about  the  axis  A' A"'. 


FIG.  20. 
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Another  method  of  construction  analogous  to  the  fore- 
going is  to  form  bands  not  only  equalized  but  equivalent, 
by  writing,  or  supposing  to  bo  written,  all  the  terms  of  the 
general  series  from  1  to  J«2  in  direct  order  from  left  to 
right,  and  the  remaining  terms  in  reversed  order  under 
these,  forming  as  before  couplets  which  sum  up  equally. 
The  elongated  band  thus  formed  is  then  to  be  cut  up  into 
sections  of  n  couplets  each,  the  first  half  of  which  are  to  bo 
written  in  direct  order,  and  the  second  half  in  reversed  order 
under  each  other  in  the  square.  These  bands  are  equiva- 
lent, in  distinction  from  those  of  the  method  previously  de- 
scribed, which  are  graded  bands.  In  what  follows  it  may 
promote  clearness  to  make  the  following  distinctions  also : 
Let  the  smaller  terms  of  each  couplet  be  called  antecedents ; 
the  larger,  consequents.  Two  couplets  adjacent  to  each 
other  constitute  a  group  ;  if  they  are  immediately  consecu- 
tive in  the  series  as  above  arranged,  the  group  is  a  close 
group ;  if  not,  a  loose  group.  A  group  formed  of  four  con- 
secutive terms  of  the  natural  series  of  numbers  is  a  current 
group.  The  position  of  a  couplet  with  the  antecedent  upper- 
most improper;  with  the  consequent  uppermost,  inverted.  In- 
crease toward  the  right  is  direct ;  toward  the  left,  reversed. 
Every  current  group,  when  its  terms  are  added  vertically, 
horizontally,  and  diagonally,  gives  three  results — viz.  equal- 
ity, a  greater  inequality  (which  is  4),  and  a  lesser  inequal- 
ity (which  is  2).  The  typical  current  group  is  presented 
in  the  square  of  2,  which  cannot  be  made  magical.  Every 
close  group  in  an  equalized  band  preserves  the  two  rela- 
tions of  equality  and  of  lesser  inequality ;  but  the  greater 
inequality  increases  from  the  middle  of  the  general  series 
to  the  extremes.  In  the  normal  position  of  the  terms,  the 
lesser  inequality  is  in  the  diagonals,  but  if  the  antecedents 
or  the  consequents  bo  reversed,  it  is  in  the  vertical  sums, 
and  the  diagonals  are  equal.  In  the  square  constructed  as 
last  described,  the  vertical  columns  sum  up  of  course  equal- 
ly, and  the  diagonals  sum  equally  also ;  for  though  the  direct 
diagonals  of  the  groups  are  in  deficiency  in  the  upper  half, 
they  are  equally  in  excess  in  the  lower  half;  and  v.  v.  for 
the  transverse  diagonals.  If  the  consequents  of  all  the 
groups  are  reversed,  all  the  group  diagonals  become  equal, 
and  the  inequalities  thus  transferred  to  the  vertical  lines 
balance  as  before.  See  Figs.  28,  29  following. 

In  order  in  either  case  to  equalize  the 
horiiontal  sums,  one-half  the  couplets  on 
the  left  of  the  vertical  axis  in  each  band 
must  be  inverted;  and  also  an  equal  num- 
ber symmetrically  situated  on  the  right  of 
the  axis.  The  band  becomes  then  a  bal- 
anced band.  In  making  the  inversions 
the  couplets  of  each  group  on  the  true 
diagonals  of  the  square  must  be  treated 
alike — f.  e.,  both  inverted  or  both  pre- 
served  in  proper  position.  Also,  if  diag- 
onal groups  above  the  axis  A' A"'  are  in- 
vertud.  iis  many  must  be  inverted  below 
that  axis.  If  one-half  the  whole  number 
of  diagonal  groups  is  inverted,  the  rest 
remaining  undisturbed,  the  square  he- 
roines a  tessellated  square  of  four  equiv- 
alent sub-squares.  As  every  band  may 
Bands  balanced.  be  independently  balanced,  and,  when  n 
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FIG.  28. 


FIG.  29. 
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exceeds  8,  balanced  in  a  variety  of  ways,  a  corresponding 
diversity  of  arrangements  is  admissible,  which  increases 
with  (lie  increase  of  n.  The  bands  may  also  be  balanced 
in  sections  as  well  as  in  wholes,  and  such  balanced  sec- 
tions may  be  interchanged  with  other  balanced  sections 
in  any  part  of  the  square;  so  that  for  a  very  large  value 
of  n  it  would  be  dilficult  to  compute  the  number  of  varia- 
tions of  which  this  method  is  capable.  The  following  dia- 
grams, without  numbers,  illustrate  the  method,  the  shaded 
cells  being  those  in  which  couplets  or  groups  are  to  be  in- 
verted. 

FIG.  30.  FIG.  31. 


Particular  examples  under  most  of  the  general  methods 
of  construction  thus  far  described  may  be  found  in  works 
heretofore  published  on  this  subject.     The  two  methods 
p      „„  which  follow,  and  which  apply  to 

cases  in  which  n  is  a  power  of  2 
exceeding  the   second,    have   not 
before  appeared.     From  the  form 
of  equation  (46)  it  is  evident 
that  £  can  have  no  integral 
value  when  n  is  even.     The 
cycles  which,  with  such  val- 
ues   of    n,    are    inevitably 
formed,  will  cause  the  lines 
in   the   direction    of   which 
they  occur   to  sum   up   un- 
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system  reversed.  This  rule  is  general — 
i.  e.  for  each  higher  power  of  2  proceed 
as  for  the  power  next  below,  and  then 
complete  by  reversing  that  proceeding 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  selection  of 
values  for  the  increments  a,  b,  a',  b',  two 
(extremes  or  means)  should  be  everj  and 
the  others  odd.  There  will  then  be  no 
cycles  in  the  diagonals,  but  there  will  be 
one  cycle  in  each  of  the  remaining  di- 
rections. One  of  the  cycles  will  be  luisie 
and  the  other  elementary.  If  the  even 
factor  determining  or  governing  the  cycle 
be  n  (>i  =  P.V)  and  the  value  of  A  which 
is  co-ordinate  to  the  cycle  (a  value  which 
will  necessarily  be  odd)  be  unity,  /*  +  1, 

2/»  +  l,  3/i  +  1 nip  +  1,    we   may 

put  h  =  1,  k=  1.  But  if  this  co-ordinate 
difference  have  any  other  value  and  n  exceeds  2,  we  must 
find  proper  values  for  h  and  k  as  follows  :  Write  down  the 
first  it  terms  of  the  series  co-ordinate  to  the  cycle.  Subtract 
ft.  from  each  term  so  written  as  often  as  it  can  be  done  with- 
out reducing  the  term  to  zero.  Look  along  the  resulting 
series  to  find  two  contiguous  terms  whose  sum  isjj  +  1.  Two 
such  pairs  may  be  found.  One  of  these  must  be  brought  to 
the  middle  of  the  series,  by  transfer  of  terms  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Then  the  term  standing  first  in  the  series  so 
transformed,  or  some  term  in  its  dependent  cycle,  should 
be  made  to  occupy  the  cell  of  the  square  whose  co-ordi- 
nates are*  =  l,  y  =  l.  The  same  process  should  be  pur- 
sued if  necessary  with  the  other  cycle.  There  will  then  be 
known  values  of  p,  q,  x  and  y  to  bo  substituted  in  equa- 
tions (26)  and  (27)  from  which  h  and  /•  may  be  ascertained. 
As  an  illustration  of  this,  suppose  ti=lB,  a  =  4,  6=5, 
a' =  7,  l'  =  4.  These  numbers  give  &/>z=  4,  A/>,  =  5, 
Ai?x  =  7,  A?y  =  4.  Since  in  this  ease  n  --  4,  and  A/>,  --=  5  = 
p  +  1,  the  series  E  demands  no  attention.  But  as  A</x  —  7, 
we  must  form  a  series  of  n  (four)  terms  with  this  difference, 
thus: 

Original  Series,  1,  8,  7,  fi.     Simplified  Series,  1,  4,  3,  2.  . 
Either  4  +  3,  or  3  +  2  =  5  =  /i  +  1 .     Hence  we  transfer  1 
from  one  extreme  of  the  series  to  the  other,  which  gives  us, 
Transformed  Series  4,  3,  2,  1. 

There  are  but  two  terms  in  the  cycle  dependent  on  4. 
They  are  4  and  8,  and  either  of  these  may  be  taken  as  the 
value  of  q  in  the  cell  for  which  .r=  !.#=  1.  Asp  may  be 
taken  =1,  we  find  A  =  8,  4=5.  The  square  is  given 
below,  q  being  taken  =  8. 

FIG.  34. 
a  =  4,  b  =  5,  o'  =  7,  b'  =  4,  A  =.  8,  k  =  5. 


equally,  and  to  be  invariably 
greater  or  less  than  the  true  value  of  S.  Now  every 
purely  even  square  on  the  root  n  may  be  divided 
into  four  equal  sub-squares  with  sides  equal  to  Jn. 
Let  these  be  filled  with  grades  also  equal  to  \n 
(which  for  convenience  we  may  call  sub-grade's) 
with  an  alternation  of  movement  such  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  32  and  in  an  order  of  succession  indicated 
by  the  numbers  in  the  following  Fig.  33. 

Flo.  33. 

Order  of  sub-grades  in  balanced  squares. 
Square  of  16.  Square  of  8. 
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In  Fig.  33  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the  first  col- 
umn indicate  that  the  first  four  sub-grades   are  to 
be  entered  in  the  successive  sub-squares  I    II    m 
LVn,thc  °r:ler.°.f  "'"so  n»mb<^,  which  order  i's  also 
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before,  continue  to  the  close  with  the  cnt'ir 


e  preceding 


To  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  method  more  fully,  a 
larger  value  should  be  given  to  «.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
construct  the  square.  Put  n  =  128,  which  gives  In  =  04. 
Then  if  a  =  39,  6  =  40,  a'  =  48,  b'  =  51,  we  obtain  A;.,  = 
23,  Aft,  =  48,  A?I  =  8,  A?,  =  59.  The  cycle  of  E  depends 
on  the  factor  16,  and  that  of  B  on  the  factor  8.  The  orig- 
inal series  of  E  is  accordingly 

1,  24  47,  6,  29,  52,  II,  34,  57,  16,  39,  62,  21,  44,  3,  26. 
Which  simplified  is, 
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1,  8.  15,  6,  13,  4,  11,  2,  9,  16,  7,  14,  5,  12,  3,  10. 

In  which  13  +  4  or  5  +  12  =  17  =  n  +  1. 

The  transformed  series  may  begin  with  cither  4  or  12. 
The  two  eyelet  beaded  by  thene  terms  respectively  will  be 
4,  52,  36,  20,  and  12.  60,  44,  28,  any  one  of  whirh  terms 
mny  be  t  nkeii  as  the  value  of/)  in  the  cell  of  which  the  co- 
ordinates are  .r  —  1 ,  y  =  1. 

The  original  series  of  B  is  in  like  manner, 
1,  60,  55,  50,  45,  40,  35,  30;  or  simplified,  1,  4,  7,  2,  5,  8,  3,  6. 


In  which  7  +  2  or  3  +  6  =  9  —  |i  +  l. 

Any  term  of  either  of  the  two  cycles  of  8  terms  each, 
headed  2  and  6,  may  be  taken  as  the  value  of  q  in  the  cell 
above  mentioned.  The  cycles  are  2,  10,  18,  20,  :)l.  42,  50, 
58,  and  (i,  1 1,  21!,  30,  US,  46,  54,  62.  If  we  assume,  for  in- 
stance, />'  =  20,  and  y  =  38,  we  shall  have  from  equations 
(26)  and  (27),  h  -  41,  and  k  =  42. 

The  other  method  spoken  of  above,  which  forms  an 
arrangement  visibly  and  pleasingly  symmetrical,  is  as  fol- 
lows. There  is  first  to  be  formed  a  succession  of  equal- 
ized bands,  each  band  being  two  grades  in  length,  by 
writing  the  terms  from  1  to  2n  in  direct  order,  and  those 
from  2n  +  1  to  4ii  in  reversed  order  beneath  them,  proceed- 
ing thus  up  to  J«J.  Then  reverse  the  entire  process  and 
continue  to  the  end,  or  to  n".  Reverse  the  consequents  in 
all  the  groups  down  to  JiiJ ;  also  reverse  the  antecedents 
in  all  the  remaining  groups.  This  done,  invert  the  right- 
hand  couplets  of  all  the  groups  down  to  Jn2,  and  the  left- 
hand  couplets  in  all  the  remaining  groups.  Then  having 
divided  the  square  into  four  principal  sub-squares,  as  in 
Fig.  32,  subdivide  these  into  four  others  still  smaller,  and 
these  again  in  like  manner  successively,  until  the  whole 
is  divided  into  compartments  of  four  cells  each  ;  but.  the 
lines  of  each  successive  subdivision  should  bo  character- 
istically distinguishable.  To  fill  the  square  so  divided 
place  the  successive  groups  of  the  first  of  the  equalized 
bunds,  prepared  as  above,  in  the  compartments  along  the 
direct  diagonals  of  the  sub-squares  of  Fig.  32,  following 
the  movement  there  directed.  The  squares  of  4  along 
these  direct  diagonals  will  be  then  half  filled.  Take  the 
groups  of  the  next  band,  and  beginning  in  I.  at  top,  as 
before,  fill  the  transverse  diagonals  of  these  squares  of  4. 
The  squares  of  8  on  the  direct  diagonals  will  then  be  half 
filled.  With  the  third  band  follow  the  direct  diagonals  of 
the  unfilled  squares  of  4  in  these  squares  of  8,  and  subse- 
quently the  transverse  diagonals  of  the  same,  always  be- 
ginning at  top.  Thus  proceed  till  Jii*  terms  are  entered. 
The  remaining  terms  will  then  be  most  conveniently  in- 
troduced by  beginning  with  the  n2  group  at  the  angle 
diagonally  opposite  in  the  main  square  to  the  first,  and 
reversing  in  every  respect,  in  the  order  of  groups  and  of 
movement,  the  course  pursued  with  the  first  |n2  terms. 
The  following  is  an  example  : 


2  =  16m«  +  16m  +  4. 


(48) 


The  portion  of  this  represented  by  H»»(-  is  a  square  of 
4m/  and  if  the  remaining  terms  be  omitted,  either  from 
the  beginning  or  from  the  end  of  the  series,  or  sym- 
metrically any  how  in  reference  to  the  grades  of  16m3, 
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these  may  be  employed  to  construct  a  regular  magic 
square  by  means  of  any  of  the  methods  heretofore  de- 
scribed. The  16)ii  -f  4  terms  in  excess  of  this  square  are 
just  sufficient  in  number  to  form  a  border  round  it,  four 
occupying  the  angles,  and  the  remainder  the  four  sides. 
Suppose  8m  -f  2  of  these  terms,  that  is  one-half,  be 
taken  from  the  beginning,  and  the  other  8m  +  2  from 
the  end  of  the  general  series.  The  whole  will  then 
form  8»i  -f  2  normal  couplets,  each  having  a  sum 
=  «'  +  1,  which  denote  by  s.  If  the  antecedent  and 
consequent  of  each  of  these  couplets  be  arranged 
directly  opposite  to  each  other,  vertically,  horizon- 
tally, and  diagonally  around  the  square  already 
formed,  they  will  increase  each  such  row  by  the 
same  amount  »  ;  so  that  if  the  sum  of  a  row  in  this 
lesser  square  is  iS",  and  the  corresponding  sum  in 
the  enlarged  square  .V,  we  shall  have  <S"  +  »  =  S.  So 
much  is  easily  accomplished.  What  remains  to  be 
done  is  so  to  dispose  the  marginal  numbers  that 
they  also,  when  added  up  in  line,  shall  give  a  sum 


Unevenly  Even  Humbert. — The  case  in  which  2  is  a  fac- 
tor once  only  in  »,  commonly  called  the  case  of  unevenly 
even  numbers,  is  yet  to  bo  considered.  The  algebraic 
expression  for  an  unevenly  even  number  is  n=*2(2m  +  1). 
Its  square  is 


This  cannot  be  completely  accomplished  by  balan- 
cing the  groups  in  the  manner  heretofore  described, 
and  illustrated  in  Figs.  24  to  31,  since  two  groups  or 
four  couplets  are  necessary  to  a  balance,  and  2m  -f  1, 
the  number  of  groups  to  be  balanced  in  this  case,  is 
odd.  It  will  however  be  found  practicable  to  make 
the  marginal  rows  equal  at  the  expense  of  equality 
in  some  other  row  or  rows;  and  the  irregularity 
thus  introduced  may  usually  be  removed  by  trans- 
]M'<ing  a  few  terms  in  the  interior  of  the  square. 
But  the  desired  result  may  be  effected  without  dis- 
turbing the  interior  terms,  as  follows  : 

Of  the  series  of  antecedents  the  first  term  is  1  and 
the  last  is  (8m  +  2)  =  (2ii—  2).  These  two  terms 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  angles  at  top,  the  first  on 
the  left  and  the  second  on  the  right,  and  their  sup- 
plements diagonally  opposite  to  them.  They  are  called 
the  diagonal  terms.  The  remaining  antecedents  are  to  be 
arranged  as  follows,  their  consequents  being  directly  op- 
posite to  them  : 

At  top,  the  even  terms  4,  6,  8  .  .  .  11  —  2. 
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At  bottom,  the  odd  terms  3,  5,  7  .  .  .  »-  1.  »nd  the  odc 

""on  the  right,  the  even  term  2,  and  the  series  n,  (n  +  2),  (»i  + 
4)  ...    2it-  4)  with  the  exception  of  the  even  term  (4n-l) 
On  'the  left,  the  odd  terms  (11  +  1),  (»  +s)  •  •  •  (2"~~ 
with  the  exception  of  the  odd  term  (f,,  -2)  and  the  ad- 
dition of  the  even  term    jn  -  1).    If  the  numbers  selected 
as  antecedents  are  not  consecutive,  these  syinbo  s  must  be 
understood  to  indicate  place  in  series  and  not  value. 
Fi"S  36  and  37  on  preceding  page  are  illustrations. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  these  rows  should  occupy  the 
border  of  tho  square.     They  may  be  interposed  between 
those  of  the  even  square  10m2,  provided   only   they   be 
equally  advanced  from  the  exterior,  and  that  the  diagonal 
terms  always  occupy  the  intersections.    Neither  is  it  neces- 
Fiirv  that  the  antecedents  8m  +  2  should  be  consecutive. 
They  may  be  taken  from  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  half 
series  1,  2  ....  JM",  or  may  be  tho  first  or  the  last  8m  +  2 
odd  numbers,  or  the  first  or  the    ast  8m  +  2   even  num- 
bers.     Or  they  may  be  tho  first  8m  +  2  terms  in  arith- 
metical   (regression  with  any  common  difference,  though 
thus  they  may  overrun  tho  limit  J»2,  but  must  not  pass 
beyond  n2.     Finally,   one-half  the   number,  viz.  4m  +  1, 
may   be  taken  from  the   beginning,  and  the  other   from 
the  end  of  the  series  1,  2,  3  ...  J«2,  or  these  two  halves 
may  be  anyhow  placed  symmetrically  in  the  series,  so  that 
the  remaining  terms  may  form  the  even  square.     In  Fig. 
36  the  antecedents  are  tho  first  nine  and  the  last  nine  of 
50(=J»2);  other  examp  cs  are  given  below: 
Fig.  37  is  an  example  in  which  tho  8m  +  2  antecedents, 
together  with  their  consequents,  are  taken  from  tho  middle 
of  the  entire  series.   The  marginal  rows  are  made  equal  by 
balancing  at  the  expense  of  an  inequality  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  columns,  which  is  compensated  by  transposing  tho 
terms  92  and  93,  indicated  by  printing  in  heavy  type.  The 
interior  square  is  tessellated,  except  as  to  these  terms. 

Fio.  38. 

Bordered  and  Inlaid  Squares.  —  As  in  the  squares  last 
described  the  magic  character  exists  whether  the  border 
rows  are  present  or  absent,  the  question  suggests  itself 
whether  this  method  may  not  be  generalized.     When  n  = 
4m,  the  interior  square  may  bo  made  independent  of  the 
border,  and  vice  versa,  by  the  simp  e  ex  icdient  of  balancing 
groups  against  each  other;   which  can  always   be  done, 
since  2m,  the  number  of  groups  to  be  balanced,  is  neces- 
sarily even.    Rules,  however,  both  for  evenly  even  and  for 
odd  numbers  may  be  given  analogous  to  that  given  for  un- 
evenly even  numbers  above,  as  follows  ; 
For  evenli/  even  numbers  :  place  the  diagonal  terms  as  be- 
fore ;  afterward, 
At  top,  tho  even  terms  4,  6,  8  ...»  —  2. 
At  bottom,  the  odd  terms  3,  5,  7  .  .  .  n  —  1,  and  the 
even  term  (f  n  —  2). 
On  tho  right,  the  even  term  2  and  the  series  n,  (n  +  2), 
(n  -4-  4)  .  .  .  (2n  —  4)  with  the  exception  o"f  the  even  term 
(fii  —  2)  and  the  addition  of  the  odd  term  (§11—  1). 
On  the  left;  the  odd  terms  (n  +  1),  (n  +  3)  .  .  .  (2/i  —  3), 
with  the  exception  of  the  odd  term  ($»  —  1J  and  the  addi- 
tion of-  the  even  term  jn. 
For  odd  numbers:  the  diagonal  terms  are  2  and  2n  —  2. 
These  being  placed  in  the  upper  angles,  the  remaining 
antecedents  are  arranged  as  follows  : 
At  top,  the  odd  terms    n  +  2),  (n  +  4)  .  .  .  (2»—  3). 
At  bottom,  the  odd  terms  1,3,  &  ...  (n  —  2). 
On   the   right,   the    even   terms,    (»  +  1),    (»  +  3)  .  .  . 
(2n  —  4)  and  the  odd  term  n. 
On  the  left,  the  series  of  even  terms   4,  6,   8    .     .    . 

In  all  cases  the  consequents  arc  to  be  placed  directly  op- 
posite to  the  antecedents.     By  means  of  the  methods  here 
described,  a  square  may  be  constructed  like  a  nest  of  boxes, 
admitting  the  removal  successively  of  its  exterior  rows, 
and  still  remaining  magic.     An  odd  square  may  be  built 
up  in  this  way  from  the  very  central  cell  ;  but  in  an  even 
square,  the  interior  nucleus  cannot  bo  less  than  tho  square 
of  4. 
Fio.  40. 
Even-numbered  built-up  square. 
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Fio.  41. 
Odd-numbered  built-up  square. 
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iiKiL'ii',  while  the  exterior  portions,  by  dropping  certain 
couplets,  may  be  closed  up  on  the  central,  preserving  the 
m:igiral  character  still.  Fig.  42  is  such  a  square.  If  along 
with  the  interior  quadrilateral  the  middle  marginal  groups 
hr  ili-iippcd,  tlit-  remaining  portions  of  the  square  closed  up 
will  be  magic. 

Flo.  42. 
Inlaid  square. 
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the  lesser  in  the  horizontal,  the  odd  groups  in  the  middle 
of  each  side  being  disposed  of  as  in  Fig.  42,  with  the  lines 
of  equal  summation  parallel  to  the  sides  43,  44.  A  special 
arrangement  is  necessary  for  the  five  groups  in  and  about 
the  intersection  of  the  central  bands,  such  as  IB  shown  in 
Fig.  45.  Tbe  isolated  groups  surrounding  this  figure  are 

Flo.  45. 
Construction  of  unevenly  even  squares  by  current  groups. 


Figures  38  and  39  have  the  properties  of  inlaid 
squares.  In  Fig.  38,  for  instance,  if  the  four  inter- 
secting cross-bars  be  removed,  and  the  nine  squares 
of  4  remaining  be  brought  together,  the  resulting 
square  will  be  magic.  If  the  five  of  these  which 
form  a  cross  be  dropped,  the  four  still  remaining 
will  be  magic.  If  without  dropping  the  cross,  the 
bnrders  of  all  the  nine  be  removed,  the  central  groups 
united  will  form  a  magic  square;  and  if  the  five  of 
thc.-r  groups  which  form  a  cross  be  dropped,  the  four 
angular  groups  brought  together  will  produce  a 
magic  square  of  4  which  will  be  perfect. 

In  Fig.  39,  if  the  central  cross  be  excluded,  the  four 
bordered  squares  of  6  united  will  retain  the  magic 
character.     If  the  borders  of  these  be  dropped,  the  remain- 
ing squares  of  4  will  form  still  a  magic  square  ;  and  if  the 
borders  of  these  be  also  dropped,  the  central  groups  united 
will  constitute  again  a  perfect  square  of  4. 

There  is  still  another  mode  of  constructing  unevenly 
even  squares  which  may  be  briefly  noticed.    Let  the  square 

Fio.  43. 
Unevenly  even-numbered  square  with  current  groups. 
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If  n  =  4m,  the  intersecting  bands  are  replaced  by  the  central  axes  of 
the  square,  and  the  only  guides  needed  are  the  four  groups,  A,  11,  C,  D. 

types  for  the  arrangement  of  all  other  groups  which  may 
fall  either  into  these  bands  continued  or  into  the  rec- 
tangular spaces  into  which  they  divide  the  square.  The 
method  may  be  applied,  as  in  Fig.  44,  to  evenly  even 
squares,  in  which  case  the  four  angular  groups  are  the 
only  guide  needed. 

Magic  Circlet. — Dr.  Franklin  devised  an  arrangement 
of  the  terms  of  a  series  to  which  he  applied  the  name  of 
Magic  Circle.  This  need  not  detain  us  long,  since  it  is 
only  a  transformation  of  a  well-known  magic  square.  In 
fact,  if  the  vertical  columns  in  a  square  of  8  on  the  plan 
of  Fig.  21  be  written  in  their  actual  order  on  eight  equi- 
distant radii  of  a  circle,  the  tops  or  the  bottoms  of  the 
columns  being  directed  toward  the  centre,  and  the  number 
100  in  the  centre,  then  the  sum  of  any  radial  column  added 
to  this  central  number  will  give  360  =  the  number  of  de- 
grees in  a  circumference.  Also,  the  sum  of  any  four  con- 
tiguous terms  forming  a  quadrate  group,  together  with 
half  the  central  number,  or  50,  will  give  180 —  the  number 

FIG.  40. 
Magic  Circle  and  Cyclovolute. 


groups. 


to  be  filled  be  divided  into  compartments  of  four  cells  each, 
and  arrange  the  general  scries  in  consecutive  current  groups. 
Treat  these  groups  as 

single    terms,    and    the  FIG.  44. 

four-celled  compart-  Even-numbered  square  with  current 
ments  as  single  cells. 
Proceed  to  fill  the  com- 
partments with  these 
groups  by  any  of  the 
methods  heretofore  giv- 
en, and  equalize  the 
sums  of  the  columns  by 
balancing  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  current 
groups  against  eacb 
other,  the  several  groups 
being  so  arranged  that 
their  diagonal  sums 
shall  be  equal.  The 
gri'a  ter  inequalities  may, 
fur  instance,  be  balanced 
in  the  vertical  lines,  and 
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This  square  is  perfectly  i 


of  degrees  in  a  semicircle.    Dr.  Franklin  disguised  to  some 
extent  the  character  of  the  contrivance  by  adding  11  to 
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every  terra  in  the  radial  columns  and  reducing  the  central 
number  by  eight  times  11  (=88),  leaving  it  12,  which  has 
a  semblance  of  relation  to  the  sexagesimal  notation,  By 
moans  also  of  an  ingenious  geometrical  artifice  he  secm- 
in^ly  increased  the  marvellous  character  of  the  arrange- 
ment. The  radius  of  the  interior  circumference  being 
made  equal  to  once  and  a  half  the  distance  between  the 
successive  circumferences,  it  happens  that  a  ring  having 
a  breadth  of  once  this  distance,  centred  at  any  intersec- 
tion of  the  interior  circumference  with  one  of  the  dividing 
lim-i  between  the  radial  columns,  and  touching  the  outer 
circumference,  will  fall  on  a  series  of  numbers  whose  sum 
added  to  the  central  number  will  equal  360.  But  this  is 
only  an  indirect  way  of  stating  the  property  of  the  bent 
diagonals  in  the  square  Fig.  21.  Mr.  Eugene  Nulty,  in 
the  Tniuxii'llini'  «f  the  Am.  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  v., 
new  series,  1837,  has  pointed  out,  further,  that  a  spiral 
band  (which  he  calls  a  cyclovolute)  coinciding  with  the 
ring  above  described  for  half  its  course  and  afterwards 
winding  downward  to  the  inner  circumference  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ring,  will  give  a  similar  sum.  This  is  also  an 
indirect  way  of  saying  that  the  unbent  diagonals  of  the 
square  Fig.  21  sum  up  equally.  Fig.  46  on  preceding 
page  represents  Franklin's  magic  circle,  with  one  of  the 
rings  and  one  of  the  volutes. 

Magic  Cubes.  —  The  arrangement  of  the  terms  of  an  arith- 
metical series  in  the  form  of  a  cube  so  that  each  linear 
row  of  terras  parallel  to  the  edges  or  to  the  diagonals  may 
sum  up  equally,  is  a  problem  which  appears  not  to  have 
been  hitherto  considered.  It  is  one  of  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  complication  than  that  presented  by  the  square. 
In  a  perfect  magic  square  every  term  is  a  member  of  four 
different  series  all  having  the  same  sum.  In  a  perfect 

(Vc"  -  b"c')(x  -h)  +  (a"c'  -  a'e 


magic  cube  the  number  of  such  equal  series  of  which 
every  term  must  be  a  member  is  thirteen.  To  construct 
such  a  cube  by  any  merely  tentative  process  must  evi- 
dently be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  But  by  applying 
the  principles  already  employed  in  the  construction  of 
squares,  we  may  readily  succeed  in  reaching  a  satisfactory 
result. 

The  cube  being  a  magnitude  of  three  dimensions,  we 
assume  three  co-ordinates,  x,.y,  and  z,  and  three  independent 
increments  of  different  values,  a,  b,  and  o.  There  are  also 
L'raik's  of  two  different  orders  ;  linear  grades  and  super- 
ficial or  quadrate  grades  ;  with  corresponding  basic  series 
of  two  orders  likewise,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  lin- 
ear bases  and  quadrate  bases,  the  latter  being  denoted  by 
the  letter  Q.  It  follows  that  magic  cnbes  admit  of  the 
same  classification  as  magic  squares,  viz.  J,  Cubes  in  which 
every  term  of  every  series,  E,  B,  or  Q,  is  found  in  every 
line ;  and  2,  Cubes  in  which  terms  of  one  or  more  of  these 
series  are  so  repeated  as  to  be  compensatory.  And  as  we 
have  employed  p  to  denote  the  place  of  the  term  in  its  lin- 
ear grade,  and  rj  to  indicate  the  number  of  such  grade,  so 
r  may  stand  for  the  number  of  the  quadrate  grade.  Also, 
as  a',  //,  and  c'  are  the  increments  corresponding  to  the  lead- 
ing terms  of  the  linear  grades,  in  like  manner  a",  b",  and 
c"  will  be  those  corresponding  to  the  same  terms  of  the 
quadrate  grades.  From  these  assumptions  we  derive  the 
equations  following,  from  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
we  omit,  as  before,  the  negative  indeterminate  multiples 
of  n : 

x  =  h  +  (p-  1)a  +  (q  -  l)a'  +  (r  -  l)a".        (49) 
!/  =  £  +  (/> -1)6 +  (?-l)A'  +(r_l)6".        (50) 
z  =1  +  (/)-l)c  +  (?_l)e'   +(r-l)c".         (51) 
Whence  we  deduce  the  values  of  p,  q,  and  r: 


")(,y  -  fr)  +  (a'V  -  a"b')(z  -  I 


1. 


(be"  -  V'c)  (x  -  h}  +  (a"c  -  ac")  (y  -k)  +  (ab"  -  a"b)  (z  -  I) 

a"(bc'  -  b'c)  +  b"(a'c  -  ac')  +  c"(ab'  -  a'6)  f 

b'c)  (x  —  h)  +  (a'c  -  ac')  (y  -k)  +  (aV-  a'b)  (z  -  I) 
a"(bc'  -  Vc)  +  b"(a'a  -  ac')  +  c"(ab'  -  a'b) 


(be1 


(52) 


(53) 


(64) 


These  expressions  admit  of  simplification.  Since  to  the 
construction  of  a  perfectly  magic  cube  it  is  only  necessary 
that  no  term  shall  be  in  line  with  another  of  its  own  grade, 
nur  with  another  similarly  placed  in  a  different  grade,  and 
since  this  object  may  be  more  easily  secured  if  one  incre- 
ment out  of  each  triplet  is  made  zero  than  if  all  have  an 
actual  value,  provided  the  term  made  zero  is  different  in 
each  triplet,  we  may  put  c  =  0,  «'  =  0,  i"  =  0;  when  the 
foregoing  exressions  for  p,  q,  and  r  will  become 


= 


;omg  expressions 

b'c"(x  -h)+  «"c'(y  -k)-  a"b'(z  - 

ab'c"  +  a"bc' 

bc"(x-h)-ac"(y-k)-a"b(z-l) 

ab'c"  +  a"bc' 


+    • 


+  1. 


ab'c"  +  a"bc' 


-  +  1. 


(55) 
(56) 
(57) 


In  order  that  there  may  be  no  interference  of  terms  in 
the  construction  of  the  cube,  it  will  be  understood  that  no 
pair  of  increments  (i.  c.  neither  o  and  b,  nor  b'  and  c',  nor 
«"  and  c")  may  have  a  common  factor  with  n,  and  that  n 
must  not  be  commensurable  with  the  common  denomina- 
tor of  the  values  of  p,  q,  and  r,  above.  The  same  prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  cycles  will  also  gov- 
ern here  as  in  the  case  of  squares.  From  these  equations 
we  deduce  the  values  of  the  differences  of  the  three  series 
viz.  the  elementary  scries,  the  linear-base  scries,  and  the 
quadrate-base  series,  precisely  as  from  the  equations  of  the 
squares  (28)  and  (29).  These  differences  are  thirty-nine 
in  all,  thirteen  for  each  series.  For,  assuming  the  initial 
term  to  be  placed  in  the  cubic  cell  of  which  the  co-ordinates 

=  ''  ''(r, ''  *  r1' SCTe"  Unes  wil1  diverg°  from  this,  viz 
three  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  cube,  three  direct  diag- 
onals of  the  faces  intersecting  at  the  origin,  and  one  direct 
diagonal  of  the  solid.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  three 
transverse  diagonals  of  the  same  faces,  and  three  transverse 
diagonals  of  the  solid  likewise.  These,  for  the  scries  E 


-      --      .......     ^uu     Ov  ui 

last  is  diminishing,  while  the  others  are  increasing      This 
^:e.8_thief0sition.of  the  diagonal;  the  point  of 


combination  of  increments  will  make  a  cube  magical  or  not, 
or  will  make  it  perfectly  or  imperfectly  so,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  calculate  —  that  is,  to  find  the  integral  value  —  of 
every  one  of  these  differences.  Putting  first,  for  simpli- 
city, !i,  I;  and  (  each  =  unity,  we  find  the  coefficients  of  x, 
y,  and  z  in  the  foregoing  equations,  and  then  consider 
whether  any  one  of  these,  or  the  sum  or  difference  of  any 
two  of  them,  or  any  sum  or  difference  which  can  be  made 
with  all  three  of  them  in  each  equation  severally,  is  equal 
to  or  is  a  multiple  of  n,  or  is  zero.  In  such  a  case 
there  may  be  a  magic  cube,  but  not  a  cube  perfectly 
magical.  If  any  coefficient,  or  any  sum  or  difference  of 
coefficients,  has  a  common  factor  with  11,  there  will  be  cy- 
cles, with  the  same  consequences  as  in  squares  ;  but  the 
prejudicial  effect  of  these  may  be  removed  in  this  case  as 
in  that,  by  so  permuting  the  terms  in  the  grades,  and 
also  the  grades  themselves,  both  linear  and  quadrate  if 
necessary,  as  to  make  the  cycles  equal.  If  every  coeffi- 
cient, and  every  sum  and  difference  of  coefficients,  is  prime 
to  «,  the  cube  will  be  perfect,  and  the  same  will  be  true  when 
they  are  not  prime,  provided  the  resulting  cycles  are 
equalized.  The  number  of  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  is  so 
great  that  no  prime  number  smaller  than  11  will  afford  a 
cube  perfectly  magical.  The  smallest  perfect  even  number 
cube  is  that  of  8,  and  the  smallest  perfect  odd  number 


cube,  that  of  9.     With  this  last 


llest  p 
root  th 


e  latitude  of  choice 


in  the  selection  of  values  for  the  increments  is  very  lim- 
ited; but  a  perfectly  magical  cube  wi" 


be  formed  if  we 
2,  provided  the 


put  «=  7,  i  =  4,  b'  =  2,  c'  =  5,  o"  =  5,  c 
series  be  permuted  as  in  Fig.  11. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  determining  the  character 
which  a  cube  constructed  with  given  increments  will  pos- 
sess, let  us  suppose  n  =  11,  „  =  7,  6  =  3,  4'  =  5,  c'  =  7,  „"  = 
3,  c"  =  4.  These  when  substituted  in  the  above  equations 


give  the  following  values  of  p,  y,  and  r: 


= 


gnjM^y-lSa-S 
203  (=5) 

12.E-28.V  +  93  +  7 
5 


+  1. 


-  +  1. 


bove  equations 


(58) 


(59) 


(60) 


If  the  coefficients  of  x,  ,/,  and  z,  in  these  expressions  for 

p,q,  and  r.  be  represented  by  A,  B,  C  ;  A',  B'  C'  •  A"  B" 

•  resP<;ctiv<;ly,  we  must  examine  first,  for;>,  whether  A' 


_,  , 

or  B_C,or  A  +  B  +  C,  or  A  +  B-C,  or 
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-A,  is  either  divisible  by  n  (—  11)  or  is  zero.     If 
the  cube  will  bo    perfect  so  far  as  the  series  E  is 
o<i.     And  if  the  su  nc  is  found  true  for  A'.  I!',  (", 
A",  IV,  C",  it  will  be  perfect  in  the  series  11  and 
erics  Q  also.    But  when  any  one  of  these  numbers  or 
ations  of  numbers  is  zero  or  is  a  multiple  of  n,  the 
tough  it  may  be  magic,  will  be  imperfectly  so  in  the 
n  and  in  the  series  corresponding  to  the  value  of  A 
li  this  occurs.     In  the  case  foregoing  we  have 
A  =  20                      A'  =12                          A"  =  21 
B  =  2l                       B'  =  2S                          B"  =  49 
C  =  15                       C'  =  9                             C"  =  35 
-B  =  41              A'  +  B'  =  40                A"  +  B"  =  70     ' 
-B  =  l                A'-B'  =  16                A"-B"  =  28 

p  __  rtf                             A  '      )     fit  91                                 A"      (-    f"  5ft 

-C  =  5                A'-C'  =  3                  A"-C"  =  14 

p  a                            T>/          /i/  1Q                            TJ"          C1"  H 

rC  =  56    A'  +  B'  +  C'  =  49      A"  +  B"  +  C"  =  105 
-0  =  26    A'  +  B'--C'  =  31     A"  +  B"-C"  =  35 
-B  =  14    A'  +  C'-B'  =  7        A"  +  C"-B"  =  r 
-A  =  16    B'  +  C'  -  A'  =  25      B"  +  C"-A"  =  63 
no  of  these  results  being  zero  or  divisible  by  11,  it 
that  the  cube  of  1  1  constructed  with  the  given  inere- 
ii\\  be  perfectly  magical,  and  that  all  the  rows  paral- 
s  several  edges  or  to  the  diagonals  of  its  faces,  or  to 
the  solid  itself,  whether  these  diagonal  parallels 
ole  or  broken,  will  sum  up  equally.     It  will  be 
that  when,  in  these  comparisons,  there  is  obtained 
.ve  result,  the  sign  is  omitted,  as  being  of  no  im- 
e  to  the  test. 

FlO 

Magic  Cube  of  8— 
a  =  1,  b  =  2,  V  =  1  ,  c'  =  2,  a"  =  2,  c"  =  3,  A  =  1,  k  = 

i                                       ; 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark  that,  between  the  increments 
a,  b,  It',  c',  etc.,  there    c\i.-t    eert;iin    necessary  relations, 
which  mav  serve  as  useful  guides  in  the  selection  of  values 
for  these  increments.     The  symbo  8  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  used 
above,  represent   nine  products,  or  binary  combinations, 
in  the  formation  of  which  each  increment  is  multiplied 
into  every  other  which  is  neither  analogous  to  it  (of  the 
same  pair)  nor  homologous  with  it  (of  the  same  letter). 
If  any  one  of  these  products  is  a  multiple  of  n,  the  cube  can- 
not be  perfectly  magical.     In  the  application  of  this  test, 
which  is  easy,  a  is  tried  with  both  terms  of  the  second  pair, 
and  with  the  one  unlike  itself  in  the  third  :  6,  with  both  of 
the  third  and  one  of  the  second  :  fe',  with  both  of  the  third, 
and  c'  with  one  of  the  third.     Secondly,  among  the  com- 
binations of  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  illustrated  above,  are  some  of 
which  the  expressions  (a±b)c't  (b'±c'  a,    a"±c")&',  and 
others  similar,  are  the  equivalents.     From  these  we  infer 
that  if  the  sum  of  any  pair  of  increments  is  n,  or  their  dif- 
ference zero,  the  cube  cannot  be  perfect;  and  also  that  if 
(putting  n  =  [iv    the  sum  or  the  difference  of  any  pair  is  a 
multiple  of  ^,  and  the  other  factor  in  the  foregoing  formu- 
Ite  a  multiple  at  the  same  time  of  t,  or  r.  ».,  the  cube  can- 
not be  perfect.     Moreover,  as  the  common  denominator  of 
all  the  equations  is  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  two 
triads,  a,  b',  c"  and  o",  b,  c',  if  one  or  more  of  the  factors 
in  cither  of  those  triads  has  a  common  measure  with  n,  and 
any  one  of  those  of  the  other  triad  has  the  same  common 
measure,  there  will  be  interference,  and  the  cube  cannot  be 
constructed  at  all. 
These  principles,  however,  are  only  applicable  to  the 
cases  represented  by  the  equations  (55),  (56),  and  (57).   If 

.47. 
perfectly  magical. 
1.                      Order:    1,    2,    3,    4,    8,    7,    6,    5. 
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increments  have  values  greater  than  zero,  it  is  per- 
e  that  any  pair  may  have  a  difference  equal  to  zero 
im  equal  to  n  in  one  of  the  triplets,  provided  that 
nologous  pair  in  either  of  the  other  triplets  has  a 
difference  or  a  similar  sum,  but  if  any  two  hoinol- 

ogous  pairs  sum  up  severally  equal  to  H,  or  if  their  dif- 
ferences are  severally  zero,  the  cube  will  be  imperfect  in 
some  of  the  diagonals  dependent  on  the  combination  of 
such  pairs.     The  test  of  the  fitness  of  a  given  selection  of 
increments  must  in  this  case  be  made  by  means  of  equa- 

MAGIC  SQUAKES. 


tions  (52)   (53),  and  (54),  but  the  symbols  A,  B,  C,  etc. 
represent  here  not  simple  'product,  but  differences  of  prod- 
ucts.    As  an  example  let  there  be  taken  «  =  1,  b  =  5  c  = 
ft .     '  —  2  V  =  3   c'  =  3 ;  a"  =  4,  &    =  5,  c    =  * ;  ana  n  — 

'  i    ..:.,, i,,. I   In  +Tio  nmin.t.ions.  fflVG 


11  as  before.     These,  substituted  in  the  equations,  give 

4y  —  Zx  —  2z  +  l 
P=  5 


1. 


(01) 


7z  + 1 


,  j 


+  1. 


(62) 
(63) 


From  which  we  derive  the  values, 

A  =  3  A'  =  10  A"  =  3 

B  =  4  B'  =  20  B"  =  9 

c  =  2  C'  =  15  C"  =  7 

As  no  one  of  these  individual  numbers,  and  no  possible 
combination,  made  by  means  of  the  signs  +  and  -,  of  the 
several  members  of  cither  of  the  triplets,  is  divisible  by 
11  or  is  zero,  it  follows  that  the  cube  constructed  accord- 
Ing  to  this  law  will  be  perfectly  magic.  In  this  case,  and 
in  that  of  the  cube  of  11  mentioned  above,  the  indications 
of  theory  have  been  verified  by  actual  construction. 

In  Fig.  47  there  is  presented  a  cube  perfectly  magic  on 
the  number  8.  In  this  example  cycles  are  formed  in  each 
of  the  series,  P,  L,  and  Q,  and  in  the  direction  of  all  the 
three  co-ordinates,  x,  y,  and  it;  but  the  effect  of  these  is 
compensated  by  following,  in  every  series,  the  order,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  8,  7,  6,  5.  The  eight  squares  here  exhibited  are  those 
parallel  to  the  plane  xy,  which  to  form  the  cube  should  be 

?  laced  one  before  the  other  in  the  order  of  their  numbers. 
n  order  to  verify  the  properties  ascribed  to  the  cube,  wo 
select  for  addition  the  terms  which,  in  this  arrangement, 
are  brought  in  any  direction  into  line.  Observing  that  the 
value  of  S  must  in  general  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  an 
arithmetical  series  of  which  the  first  term  is  1,  the  last 
term  >t3,  and  the  number  of  terms  n,  we  have 


And  for  the  cube  of  8, 

S  =  i(8*  +  8)  =  J(4096  +  8)  =  2052. 
The  row  parallel  to  z  on  the  right  upper  edge  is  then, 
469  +  298  +  148  +  431  +  21  +  234  +  340  +  111  =  2052  =  S. 
The  direct  diagonal  of  the  solid  is 

1  +  93  +  174  +  207  +  512  +  420  +  339  +  306  =  2052  =  S. 
The  transverse  diagonal  —  '/^-  is 

469  +  400  +  322  +  294  +  44  +  113  +  191  +  219  =  2052  =  S. 
The  broken  diagonal  parallel  to  —  xzy,  beginning  at  141 
and  ending  at  385,  is, 

141  +  278  +  479  +  128  +  372  +  235  +  34  +  385  =  2052  =  S. 
And  so  of  others. 

It  is  impossible  otherwise  than  in  this  manner  to  exhibit 
magic  cubes  to  the  eye,  except  those  of  the  smallest  roots, 
which  are  necessarily  more  or  less  imperfect.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  presents  a  cube  of  the  number  4,  which  is 
magical  except  in  the  rows  parallel  to  z,  and  in  the  diag- 
onals of  the  faces  o-z,  and  two  of  those  of  the  solid.  In  this 
figure  every  cubic  tessera  of  eight  terms,  however  taken, 
will  bo  found  to  give  the  same  sum;  and  cubes  of  the 
higher  powers  of  2  may  be  made  to  possess  the  same  prop- 
erty, as  is  true  of  the  cube  of  8,  Fig.  47. 

FIG.  48. 

Magic  Cube  of  4—  imperfectly  magical. 

a  =  2,  6  =  3,  V  =  2,  e'  =  1,  o"  =  1,  c"  =  3,  h  =  1,  k  =  1. 

Order,  1,  2,  4,  3. 


Perfectly  magic  cubes  may  be  formed  on  all  numbers 

rorn  8  upward  except  the  unevenly  even.     Odd-numbered 

cubes  imperfect  only  in  the  diagonals  may  have  all  the 

diagonals  passing  through  the  central  cell,  whether  of  the 

.d  or  of  the  planes  parallel  to  the  faces,  made  equal  by 


giving  to  h,  k,  and  I,  the  values  determined  by  the  equa- 
tions, 

i  =  i(n +  !)-!(»  -!)(«  + «'  +  «")•  («5) 

7.  =  i(n  +  1)  _  }(„  _  1)  (b  +  V  +  b").  (66) 

Z  =  i(»  +  1)  -  i(n  -  1)  (c  +  c'  +  c").  (67) 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  bring  the  middle  term  of  the  gen- 
eral series,  which  is  also  the  middle  term  of  a  series  E,  a 
series  B,  and  a  series  Q,  to  the  central  cell  of  the  cube. 
This  takes  place  whether  the  cube  is  perfect  or  imperfect. 
For  the  perfect  cube  of  11  last  considered,  the  values  de- 
duced from  the  foregoing  equations  are  h  —  4,  k  —  7,  I  =  7. 

Special  Methods  for  Numbers  Divisible  by  S. — Magic 
cubes  can  be  formed  on  numbers  divisible  by  8  by  meth- 
ods analogous  to  those  described  for  squares  of  numbers 
divisible  by  4.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  a  single  one  of 
these ;  others  may  easily  be  devised  by  applying  the  prin- 
ciples heretofore  explained.  As  in  forming  magic  squares 
in  accordance  with  these  methods  we  begin  by  preparing 
equalized  bands,  so  here  we  in  the  first  place  prepare  what 
we  may  call  equalized  prisms.  Let  us  suppose  these  prisms 
to  be  both  equalized  and  equivalent.  They  will  be  com- 
posed of  equivalent  cubic  tesserao  of  8  terms  each,  which 
arc  constructed  as  follows  : 

Arrange  all  the  terms  of  the  general  series  in  a  band 
of  current  groups  horizontally,  thus  : 
FIG.  49. 


That  is  to  say,  the  order  in  each  current  group  is  from 
left  to  right  up  to  the  term  2n;  then  from  right  to  left  up 
to  the  term  4n;  then  from  left  to  right  again  to  611,  and 
so  on  alternately  as  far  as  Jn3;  every  odd  double  grade 
having  the  first  described  movement  and  every  even  double 
grade  the  second.  After  this  the  odd  grades  take  the  second 
movement,  and  the  even  the  first,  up  to  ^;i3 ;  between  which 
point  and  the  end  the  entire  preceding  system  is  reversed. 
The  last  half  of  this  band  of  groups  is  then  to  be  brought 
beneath  the  first,  not  by  folding  under  backward,  but  by 
swinging  around  upon  an  imaginary  pivot  at  the  middle 
point  of  the  band.  The  elongated  prism  thus  formed  may 
be  cut  up  subsequently  into  short  ones,  each  in  length 
equal  to  n,  the  first  of  which,  for  the  cube  of  8,  is,  for  illus- 
tration, given  in  the  figure  below.  The  entire  number  of 
these  prisms  will  be  Jn2. 

FIG.  50. 
Equalized  Prism. 
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Suppose  these  to  be  arranged  in  their  order  one  beneath 
the  other  upon  the  plane  of  the  co-ordinates  xy.  A  num- 
ber of  them  equal  to  in  will  cover  the  plane.  In  front  of 
these  is  to  be  placed  a  second  series  in  the  same  order,  and 
so  on  until  the  cube  is  complete.  Afterwards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  balancing  the  linear  rows,  give  to  every  even  num- 
bered tessera  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  prism,  and  to 
every  odd  numbered  one  in  the  second  half,  a  motion  of 
rotation  round  the  axis  of  the  prism  of  half  a  revolution. 
The  result  is  shown  in  Fig.  51.  Do  the  same  in  the  prisms 
symmetrically  opposite  to  this  both  on  the  plane  xy  and 
on  the  plane  a-z.  In  the  prism  next  below  and  in  its  sym- 
metrically opposed  associate  prisms  in  these  planes  rotate 
the  odd  tesserae  in  the  first  half,  and  the  even  in  the  f-c- 
ond.  So  proceed  till  the  first  scries  has  been  completed, 
and  then  continue  in  like  manner  with  that  next  in  front, 
reversing  however  the  order  of  succession  of  rotations,  but 
in  the  third  resuming  the  original  order,  and  continuing 

FIG.  51. 
Balanced  Prism. 


with  similar  alternation  until  all  arc  balanced.  All  the 
linear  rows  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  prism,  all  the 
diagonals  of  the  solid,  and  all  those  of  the  several  planes 
except  those  parallel  to  a-z  will  then  sum  up  equally. 

By  applying  the  principles  already  explained  under 
squares,  there  may  be  formed  tesserated  cubes  on  numbers 
having  the  form  of  n  =  Sw  ,-  and  there  may  also  be  formed 
cubes  in  shells,  answering  to  bordered  squares,  in  which 
the  external  strata  of  terms  may  be  removed  from  all  the 
sides,  leaving  the  internal  cube  still  magic :  but  the  strata 
so  removed  must  be  two  figures  deep  on  every  side. 


MAGIC  SQUARES. 


22:; 


In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  as  to  general  methods, 
that  tlic  /mi-  "/'  niniii-iii-tiiiii  of  a  magic  square  or  cube  is 
known  when  the  several  increments  of  all  its  co-ordinates 
are  given.  The  «i/«rmi  of  construction  is  known  when, 
along  with  these  values,  those  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
initial  term  are  given.  If,  in  any  magic  cube  of  which  the 
svstein  of  construction  is  known,  the  numerical  value  of 
any  term  given  by  its  co-ordinates,  bo  represented  by  N, 
the  following  equation  will  be  true,  viz. : 

And  as,  in  such  a  cube,  the  values  of  p,  q,  and  r  are  directly 
iledueible  from  equations  (52),  (53),  and  (54),  or  from 
equations  (55),  (56),  and  (57),  it  is  practicable  to  deter- 
mine, without  construction,  or  without  inspection  of  the 
cube  as  constructed,  what  term  must  occupy  any  assignable 
place.  Again,  if  X  bo  given,  but  not  its  co-ordinates,  p,  q, 
and  >•  are  asccrtainable  by  means  of  the  formulae, 

+  1.    p. 

(69)  (70)  (71) 

in  which  the  subscript  indices  q  and  r  signify  simply  qno- 
tient  and  remainder,  and  are  not  identical  with  the  same 
symbols  used  to  denote  functions  of  N.  The  values  thus 
ascertained  being  substituted  in  equations  (49),  (50),  and 
(51),  the  co-ordinates  of  N  become  known,  and  therefore  its 
place  in  the  cube. 

Magic  Cylinders  and  Magic  Spheres. — If  one  of  the  sur- 
faces of  any  perfect  magjc  cube  be  applied  to  a  cylinder 
having  a  circumference  equal  to  n  (the  edge  of  the  cube), 
the  vortical  squares  being  at  the  same  time  thrown  into 
positions  radiating  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  like  the 
leaves  of  a  book  opened  wide,  the  result  will  be  a  magic 
cylinder;  and  if  the  cube  be  formed  on  the  principle  of 
the  square  Fig.  21,  the  cylinder  will  possess  the  properties 
of  Franklin's  magic  circle,  only  that  it  will  be  every  cubic 
tessera  of  eight  terms,  instead  of  every  plane  group  of  four 
terms,  which  will  give  the  constant  sum.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  magic  parallelopipcdons,  which  may  be  constructed  as 
easily  as  cubes,  may  be  substituted  instead  of  cubes  in 
constructing  magic  cylinders. 

Magic  cylinders  formed  in  this  manner  will  either  have 
no  numerical  terms  occupying  the  axis,  or  will  have  the 
same  central  term,  in  every  plane.  But  cylinders  may  be 
formed  with  an  axial  row  of  unequal  terms,  in  which  the 
vertical  and  diagonal  rows  shall  all  sum  equally,  and  the 
diameters  in  each  plane  shall  be  equal  among  themselves, 
though  the  sums  in  different  planes  will  be  different.  If 
the  height  of  such  a  cylinder  contain  the  same  number  of 
terms  as  the  diameter,  the  entire  series  will  be  odd.  Put 
n  for  the  height  and  N  for  the  number  of  terms  in  a  plane, 
calling  the  first  the  minor  grade,  and  the  second  the  major 
grade.  The  whole  series  will  consist  of  n  major  grades. 
The  central  terms  may  be  most  conveniently  made  the 
J(N  -f-  l)st  terms  of  the  successive  major  grades,  or  the  » 
middle  terms  of  the  entire  scries.  Make  n— 1  divisible 
by  four,  and  let  the  number  of  diametric  rows  in  each 
plane  be  taken  at  pleasure.  If 
this  number  is  n,  the  sum  of  every 
simple  ring  may  be  made  double 
that  of  a  diameter.  These  con- 
ditions determine  the  number  of 
terms  in  the  entire  series.  The 
terms  in  each  major  grade  should 
thus  be  arranged  in  rings  of  bal- 
anced couplets  around  the  centre, 
but  some  artifice  will  be  required 
to  make  the  vertical  rows  balance. 
Equality  in  the  diagonals  is  se- 
cured as  follows:  Ifn'bc  the  num- 
ber of  radii  in  a  plane,  it  is  de- 
monstrable that  there  can  be  found 
n'  +  1  regular  arithmetical  series 
of  n  terms  each,  having  as  a  com- 
mon term  the  middle  term  of  the 
general  series,  and  for  their  first 
terms  respectively,  1,  1  +  t(n  — 
1),  1  +  2(1(»  -  1)),  1  +  3(J(« 
—  1)),  and  so  on.  The  middle 
term  of  this  progression  may 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  upper 
plane,  and  the  rest  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  radii.  The  remaining 
diagonal  terms  are  then  easily 
found.  A  simple  example  of  this  construction  is  given  in 
the  figure.  The  diameters  in  each  plane  sum  equally. 
Those  of  the  central  plane  give  the  same  sums  as  the  di- 
agonals and  the  verticals.  A  single  pair  of  verticals  re- 
mains unbalanced,  which  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  detect. 


FIG.  52. 
Magic  Cylinder. 


If  the  surface  of  a  magic  cube  or  parallelopipedon  be 
applied  to  a  sphere  instead  of  a  cylinder,  and  the  several 
vertical  columns  assume  the  positions  of  radii,  the  result 
will  be  a  magic  sphere,  possessing  all  the  properties  of  the 
magic  cylinder.  In  this  mode  of  formation  there  will  bo 
no  numerical  term  occupying  the  position  of  the  pole  of 
the  sphere.  Odd  number  spheres,  however,  can  be  con- 
structed having  a  column  of  terms  as.  the  axis,  and  a  term 
at  the  centre  common  to  all  the  rectilinear  rows  (which 
necessarily  follow  the  diuim-tcrs).  In  these,  all  the  iliam- 
eters  sum  up  equally,  and  the  terms  forming  the  equatorial 
circumference  and  its  several  parallels,  whether  of  the  ex 
terior  or  of  the  interior  shells,  and  those  of  every  one  of 
the  meridional  circumferences,  interior  or  exterior,  will 
sum  equally,  but  with  a  sum  different  from  that  of  the  di- 
ameters. 

To  construct  such  a  sphere,  fix  first  upon  the  number  of 
terms  to  be  employed  to  form  a  circumference,  which  must 
of  course  be  even,  and  if  there  is  to  bo  an  equatorial  ring, 
must  be  divisible  by  4.  Suppose  this  number  12.  Then 
there  should  be  six  meridian  circles  passing  through  the 
common  axis.  Besides  the  two  common  polar  terms,  each 
circumference  will  have  ten  terms;  or  the  entire  number  in 
the  outer  shell  of  the  sphere  will  be  sixty-two.  If  there 
are,  say  four  shells,  the  total  number  of  terms  in  these  will 
be  248,  and  there  will  be  a  central  term,  making  in  all  249. 
This  central  term  must  be  the  middle  term  of  the  whole 
series,  or  125.  The  remaining  terms  must  bo  arranged  in 
normal  couplets,  as  1,  249;  2,  248;  3,  247,  and  so  on;  and 
these  are  then  to  be  balanced  against  each  other  on  princi- 
ples analogous  to  those  employed  in  constructing  balanced 
squares,  Figs.  28,  29.  It  will  facilitate  the  conception  to 
suppose  the  spherical  shells  to  be  divided  somewhere  be- 
tween the  meridians  occupied  by  the  terms,  and  flattened 
out  into  plane  strata.  In  such  a  development,  particular 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  polar  numbers.  The  illus- 
tration of  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  diagrams  is  diffi- 
cult, but  the  following  figure  presents  a  simple  case  of  a 
magic  sphere  of  fifty-three  terms. 

FIG.  53. 
Magic  Sphere. 


Magic  Squares  of  Geometrical  Seriet. — If  the  terms  of 
a  geometrical  series  be  arranged  in  the  cells  of  a  square  in 
accordance  with  any  of  the  methods  described  in  this  ar- 
ticle, the  continued  products  of  the  terms  in  the  several 
rows  will  be  equal.  For  when  numbers  are  in  geometrical 
progression  their  logarithms  are  in  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, and  the  sum  of  their  logarithms  is  the  logarithm  of 
their  product. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  somewhat  extensive. 
The  largest  work  devoted  to  it  is  probably  that  of  Violle, 
Traite  complet,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  folio  vol.  of  plates, 
Paris,  1837.  Other  writers  are  Bachet  de  Meziriac,  Pro- 
bfenies  plaisans  et  delectable*  qui  se  font  par  left  Nombres, 
Lyons,  1613 ;  FrSnicle,  Divers  Outrages  de  Afctth.  et  de 
Physique,  1693;  Poignard,  Snr  lee  Qitarres  magiques  su- 
blimes, 1703;  De  la  Hire,  in  Mem.  Acad.  Sci., Paris,  1705; 
Sauveur,  in  the  same,  1710;  Franklin,  E.rp.  and  Obi., 
1769;  and  in  works  collected  by  Sparks;  Hutton,  ^['ltl^. 
Jirerrationt,  1814;  also  in  Math.  Viet.,  1796;  Montucla, 
Histoire  des  MatJiematiqucs,  vol.  i.,  1799;  Mollweide,  De 
Qnadratis  magicis,  Leipsic,  1816;  Nulty,  Trans.  Am.  /'liil. 
Soc.,  vol.  v.  and  vol.  x.,  new  series ;  Davics  and  Peck's 
Muth.  Diet.,  New  York,  1855;  H.  Carrington  Bolton.  Ada 
('»lit!>ib!(inft,  Nov.,  1874,  to  June,  1875.  In  the  conclusion 
of  this  scries  Dr.  Bolton  has  given  a  nearly  complete  list  of 
writers  and  writings  on  the  subject,  embracing  about  forty 
titles.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 
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MAGINN— MAGNA   GRyECIA. 


Maginn'  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland,  Nov 
11,  1"S»;I;  exhibited  such  (precocity  in  the  classical  Ian 
guagcs  as  to  be  admitted  to  Trinity  College  at  the  age  o 
ten  years;  was  for  many  years  a  favorite  contributor  t 
lilurkwood't  Mar/mine  under  the  mm  de  flume  of  "  Morga 
O'Doherty ;"  was  Paris  correspondent  of  the  liepretentntive 
a  daily  paper  started  by  Murray  in  1824;  editor  of  th 
Slumlord  (1828),  of  Fntner's  Magazine  (1830),  of  the  ion 
cmhire  Hernld  (18.19),  nnd  of  the  Magazine  Miieellanii 
(IS  10),  a  weekly  issue  of  his  own  writings.  He  contrib 
uted  numerous  papers  to  the  Quarterly  Hevieir,  to  Ilrnttry' 
Mined/liny,  and  to  Punch,  and  wrote  two  novels,  which  hat 
little  success.  All  his  writings  are  characterized  by  vas 
learning  and  exuberant  wit,  but  his  personal  habits  wer< 
such  as  to  render  his  career  a  sad  failure.  He  was  dis 
missed  from  more  than  one  literary  post  on  account  ol 
drunkenness,  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  was  declared  insol 
vent,  and  was  reduced  to  great  straits.  D.  at  Walton-on 
Thames,  near  London,  Aug.  21,  1842.  His  critical  am 
miscellaneous  essavs,  Homeric  lialfads,  and  (Sutiup 
ru/,frs  have  been  collected  in  the  U.  S.  and  edited  by  Dr 
R.  S.  Mackenzie  (5  vols.,  1855-57). 

Magio'nej  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Perugia,  near  Lake  Trasimcno.  It  contains  some  striking 
mediaeval  buildings,  and  the  old  Lombard  tower  on  a  hil 
near  it  was  the  scene  of  many  a  bloody  fight  between  the 
people  of  Perugia  and  their  lords.  Pop.  in  1874,  6851. 

Ma'glie,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Lccce,  in  a  most  fertile  district,  about  23  miles  from  Gal- 
lipoli.  Pop.  in  1874,  5737. 

Mag'na  Char'ta  [Lat.,  "the  Great  Charter"],  a  charter 
of  liberties  originally  granted  by  King  John  (A.  D.  1215) 
to  the  clergy,  barons,  and  freemen  of  England,  and  re- 
peatedly confirmed  by  subsequent  monarchs,  ami  justly 
regarded  as  forming  the  most  important  part  of  the  Briti.sh 
constitution.   The  tyrannical  character  and  oppressive  acts 
of  King  John,  and  his  open  violation  of  all  law,  aroused 
an  opposition  among  the  clergy  and  barons  at  an  early 
period  in  his  reign.     This  opposition,  which  at  length  be- 
came well  organized  and  extensive,  was  headed  and  guided 
by  .Stephen  de  Langton,  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whose  wisdom, 
firmness,  and  patriotism  the  successful  issue  of  the  great 
struggle  between  the  people  of  the  realm  and  the  Crown 
was  largely  due.     On  Aug.  25,  1213,  a  council  of  the  prel- 
ates and  barons  was  held  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
concerting  measures  by  which  the  royal  authority  might 
be  confined  within  legal  bounds,  and  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  all  estates  in  the  kingdom  might  be  secured  and 
guarantied.     The  contest,  which   was   thus   openly  com- 
menced, lasted  through  the  two  succeeding  years.     On  the 
one  side  were  arrayed  the  freemen  of  England,  the  clergy, 
the  barons,  and  the  commons,  united  in  one  common  cause 
and  contending  for  rights  which  belonged  to  them  all.     On 
the  other  side  was  the  king,  standing  almost  alone,  but 
using  every  artifice  to  divide  and  weaken  his  opponents. 
He  applied  for  aid  to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  who,  as  a  reward 
for  his  previous  surrender  of  the  English  crown  and  re- 
ception of  it  again  as  a  vassal  of  the  Papal  See,  openly 
sided  with  him,  censured  the  barons,  and  ordered  the  arch- 
sishop  to  excommunicate  them.     He  also   endeavored  to 
detach  the  clergy  from  their  union  with  the  laity  by  grant- 
ing (Jan.  15, 1215)  a  special  charter  to  the  English  Church 
these  manoeuvres  were  unsuccessful:   the   clergy    as 
ill  as  the  nobility  and  the  commons,  remained  firm  in 
ne.r  demands  for  such  fundamental  guaranties  as  should 
c :  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  king  was  forced 
to  yield  after  much  delay  and  even  violence  in  attempting 
throw  the  organization   which   had   been   formed 
?£'„"!    ""-7,^  b"ons-"ith  wh<>">  had  collected  a  large 


it  was  again  renewed,  and  again  in  the  ninth  year  of  Hen- 
ry's reign,  and  on  five  subsequent  occasions  before  the  death 
of  that  monarch.     The  Great  Charter,  as  it  was  promul- 
gated in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  111.,  was  most  solemnly 
re-established  and  confirmed  by  the  king  and  Parliament 
A.  ]).  1300,  being  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  and  in  the  form  as  thus  finally  adopted,  although 
differing  in  several  (particulars  from  the  original,  it  appears 
in  the  English  statute-book,  and  has  been  again  confirmed 
by  kings  anil  Parliaments  more  than  thirty  times.     We  cdd 
a  brief  analysis  of  its  text,  and  a  general  description  of  its 
most  important  provisions.     The  original  charter  of  King 
John  contained  o'l  chapters  or  articles.     All  of  these  after 
the  49th,  except  the  54th,  were  entirely  temporary,  relating 
to  certain  personal  acts  of  the  king,  and  establishing  a 
means  of  enforcing  its  provisions  by  a  commission  of  twen- 
ty-five, to  be  elected  by  the  barons  from  among  their  own 
number,  in  case  the  king  should  refuse  or  neglect  to  carry 
it  into  effect.     This  portion  was  of  course  omitted  in  every 
subsequent  renewal.     Of  the  permanent  articles  a  few  only 
related  to  the  clergy.    The  charter  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  Church  earlier  in  the  same  year  was  deemed  sufficient, 
and  was  expressly  confirmed,     liy  far  the  greater  part  of 
these  chapters  had  reference  to  tho  laity,  and  they  may 
be  separated  into  two  groups — namely,  those  which  legis- 
lated for  certain  designated  classes,  and  especially  for  the 
barons  as  tenants  in  cnpite  of  the  Crown,  defining,  regula- 
ting, and  limiting  their  feudal   burdens  and  duties;  and 
those  which  legislated  for  the  whole  nation,  for  the  entire 
body  of  freemen.     Tho  former  were  based  upon  the  then 
existing  social  condition,  and,  with  the  exceptions  hereafter 
mentioned,  they  all  ceased  to  be  operative  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  feudal  system.     The  latter  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect  as  the  very  foundation  and  security  of  civil  lib- 
erty in  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  important  and  coinpre- 
iiensive  of  the  clauses  has  been  incorporated   into  all  the 
American  constitutions,  national  and  State.      Among  the 
articles  defining  the  feudal  relations  of  the  barons  to  the 
Crown,  the  12th  enacts  that  "  no  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  im- 
posed in  our  kingdom  unless  by  the  general  council  of  our 
dngdom,"  except  for  three  specified  purposes ;  while  the 
14th  provides  for  the  summoning  and  holding  of  the  gen- 
eral council  in  order  to  assess  sueh  ••  aids."    In  these  clauses 
are  to  be  found  the  germs  of  the  constitutional  principle 
hat  no  taxes  shall  bo  laid  except  by  the  consent  of  the 
lersons  to  be  taxed  expressed  through  their  representatives 
— a  principle  which  involves  the  entire  theory  of  rcpresen- 
ativc  government.      These   clauses    were  oinittcd  in    the 
charter  of  Henry  III.,  but  were  re-enner>,|  with  even  more 
explicitness  in  the  confirmatory  statute  of  25  Ivlw.  I.    The 
nost  important  articles  by  far'of  the  Great  Charter— since 
hey  contain  a  sure  guaranty  of  every  civil  right  and  lib- 


»rty  belonging  to  freemen— are  the  39th  and  40th,  tho  origi- 
nal text  of  which  is:  "39.  AW/«.  lil,,-r  /,.„„„  ,-<i,,i,,t,,r,  ,-el 


at  jitititiam."     The  corresponding  article*of  the  charter 

f  9  Hen.  III.  and  25  Edw.  I.  is  the  29th.  the  language  of 
which  is  slightly  varied  and  expanded  :  "  X,,ll,u  fiber  homo 

apialur  vet  impritonetur,  out  ilitst/',i,,ti,,-  <lt  „/;»„„  /;i,-;-o 
enemento  silo  vel  libertatilins  re/  Hbrri*  '•,,i,»,,etH'l<'iii/jn»  suit, 

ut  titlayetur  aut  exuletur  aul  „/;,/„„  ,//,„  ,„,„/„  ,/, •„/,•„„,„,.  . 

ec  super  cum,"  etc.,  the  remainder  of  the  clause  being  ex- 


above.     The 

s  capital  pro- 


actly  the  same  as  in  the  original  form  given 

following  is  the  authoritative  translation  of  thi.  .... 

vision  as  found  in  the  English  book  of  statutes  :  "No  free- 
man shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  be  disseised  of  his 
freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed  or  ex- 
iled, or  any  otherwise  destroyed  ;  nor  will  we  pass  upon  him 
nor  condemn  him,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  We  will  sell  to  no  man,  we  will 
not  deny  or  defer  to  any  man,  either  right  or  justice."  "•- 
this  text  I  ~u-"  --'- 


our  minds,  they  are  worth  all  the  rla»ti,-i." 

M  JOH.N  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Mag  na  Gra'cia,  the  name  by  which  the  ancients 
denoted  collectively  the  Greek  cities  and  settlements  in 

utnorn  Italy,  sometimes,  though  improperly .  in.-ludin.' 
even  those  of  Sicily.  These  colonies  were  planted  in  the 
eighth  century  B.  c.  by  different  Greek  peoples— Croton  in 
••  "^Chileans.  Tarentum  in  708  bv  the  Spartans. 
Locn  in  ,08  by  the  Locrians.  Sybaris  nnd  Rhegium  by  the 


Chal 


— 7  —  j  —— *•"  !»»«<-»  1 1 ii i  <xi u iii  by  1 

Icidians— and  they  very  soon  attained  a  high  degree 
>f  prosperity,  partly  through   their  commerce    with  the 
other-country,  partly  through  their  communications,  and 
even  affiliations,  with  the  natives,  a  Pelasgie  and  conse- 
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quently  kindred  races.    When  conquered  by  the  Romans  in 

the  third  century  11.  c.  they  lost  their  splendor,  and  at  the 
tilno  of  Cicero  most  of  them  lay  in  ruins.  There  SIM-MIS  to 
have  hi-en  something  in  the  Koinun  rule  whieh  brought 
death  to  the  Greek  spirit,  for  in  Sicily  also  the  Greek  colo- 
nies degenerated  and  withered  when  they  became  Roman 
.-ions. 

Magne  fl'iKiiHK).  l>.  Dec.  3,  ]806,  at  Pcrigueux.  France, 
of  a  poor  family:  saved  of^  a  small  salary  in  ;i  subordinate 
position  in  the  prefecture  of  Dordogne  money  enough  to 
go  to  Toulouse  and  study  jurisprudence;  then  settlo!  :is  a 
hiwver  in  his  native  city,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  prefect  of  Dnnlngnc  by  his  ability:  in  IN:;.')  was 
appointed  a  councillor  of  the  prefecture,  and  having  been 
elected  some  years  afterward  a  deputy,  benime  noted  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  budget:  in  1847  was  ap- 
pointed a  secretary  in  the  ministry  of  war,  but  resigned 
this  office  during  the  revolution  of  February,  and  returned 
to  Perigueux.  Napoleon,  however,  called  him  back  in  IS  to. 
and  made  him  a  secretary  in  the  ministry  of  finance,  and 
in  1851  minister  of  public  works.  (In  Oet.  (i,  ls:>l.  the 
prinre-president  formed  a  new  cabinet,  in  which  Ma,gnc 
was  replaced  by  Lacrosse,  but  on  the  evening  before'  the 
coiijt  d'et/it  he  once  more  changed  his  cabinet,  and  Ma<rne 
resumed  his  place.  With  respect  to  the  decree  by  which 
the  estates  of  the  family  of  Orleans  were  confiscated  the 
cabinet  disagreed  :  several  ministers  withdrew,  and  among 
them  Magne.  Soon  after,  however,  he  was  elected  a  sen- 
ator, and  in  July,  18f>2,  he  again  became  minister  of  pub- 
lic works ;  in  June,  1853,  he  also  became  minister  of  airi'i 
culture  and  commerce,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1855 
changed  this  position  for  that  of  minister  of  tinance. 
Questions  relating  to  the  internal  policy  caused  Magne  to 
change  his  office  several  times,  but  his  great  financial  tal- 
ent always  brought,  him  back  to  this  department.  In  1863 
ho  retired  on  account  of  a  controversy  with  Fould,  but 
(Nov.  3,  18(1")  he  wa.s  again  appointed  minister  of  finance 
in  order  to  effect  the  new  great  loan.  When  Napoleon 
formed  the  cabinet  of  Ollivier  (Dec.  27,  ISGil),  Magno  re- 
tired into  private  life.  Once  more,  however,  he  took  charge 
of  the  ministry  of  finance,  from  May.25,  1873,  to  May  16, 
187  I,  in  the  cabinet  of  Broglie,  but  withdrew  on  account 
of  a  vote  of  the  National  Assembly  which  went  against  the 
ministry.  AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Magnen'tius.  See  COSSTAXS  and  COSSTANTII  s. 
Magne'sia  [origin  of  the  word  uncertain ;  conjcctu- 
rally,  from  .!/»///"  «/<(.  a  locality  in  Asia  Minor,  but  of  this 
there  is  apparently  no  actual  evidence].  Carbonate  of 
magnesia,  under  the  name  of  magnetia  alba,  is  stated  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Rome,  and  employed  as  a  drug 
before  its  specific  nature  was  known  to  chemists,  and  no 
longer  ago  than  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Valentine  first  discovered  the  earth  magncnia  in  the  sul- 
phate in  1707  (the  latter  having  been  known  since  1675, 
as  obtained  from  mineral  springs) ;  but  it  was  for  some 
time  supposed  to  be  a  modification  of  lime.  Magnesia  is 
MgO,  the  oxide  of  the  elemental  metal  Magnesium. 

Native  Mnynetia. — It  occurs  as  the  beautiful  crystallized 
mineral  species  pcriclnie  or  periclasile  in  Dana's  nomen- 
clature, which  is  too  rare  even  to  bo  a  gem.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  produced  artificially  by  Ebelmen,  by  Deville,  by 
Daubre'e,  and  by  Debray  and  Kuhlmann,  all  by  different 
methods.  Only  one  locality  is  known,  in  limestone  on 
Monte  Soinma,  discovered  by  Scacchi.  Periclasite  is  in 
transparent  crystals  of  the  regular  system,  of  density  3.(>.~>. 
about  the  same  as  diamond.  Its  hardness,  however,  is  less 
than  that  of  quartz. 

J'rnperh'ei. — Artificial  magnesia  is  a  snow-white  powder 
whose  aspect  is  familiar  to  all.  In  the  mass  it  is  usually 
very  light,  because  so  finely  divided,  but  its  true  density 
is  high,  at  least  3.2,  and  on  strong  ignition  it  becomes, 
according  to  II.  Rose,  as  heavy  as  periclasito  =  3.61.  Be- 
fore Hare's  blowpipe  it  melts  to  an  enamel  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass.  It  requires  for  solution  55,368  times  its 
weight  of  water,  or  very  nearly  one  U.  S.  gallon  to  dissolve 
one  grain.  Commercial  magnesia  may  contain  as  an  im- 
purity small  quantities  of  lime,  which  gives  it  an  unpleas- 
ant taste.  This  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  dissolving 
in  an  acid,  and  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  a  little 
oxalic  acid,  though,  as  oxalate  of  lime  is  somewhat  soluble 
in  magnesia  salts,  to  detect  minute  traces  of  lime  it  is 
better  to  saturate  some  strong  muriatic  acid  with  the  mag- 
nesia, filter  clear,  add  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  a  considerable  volume  of  alcohol.  In  some  hours,  if 
lime  be  present,  minute  crystals  of  gypsum  will  be  found 
on  the  walls  of  the  test-tube.  Magnesia  is  an  exceedingly 
bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  may  be  used  for  confining  heat 
in  boilers,  for  refrigerators,  and  fireproof  safes.  Its  re- 
fractory  character  has  also  led  to  its  proposal  as  a  material 
for  crucibles  made  by  hydraulic  compression. 
VOL.  III.— 15 


Occurrence  in  Nature. — Magnesia  is  of  almost  universal 
occurrence — in  rocks,  soils,  mineral  waters,  the  ocean,  and 
as  ;m  e-sential  constituent  of  almost  all  plants  and  animals. 
Itoerursas  <tt,fuiniff.  forming  mountain-masses  ami  con- 
taining 21.73  per  cent.:  as  *<  r/i<  iilim-,  :\  silieatcof  mag- 
nesia, containing  some  43  per  cent. ;  as  mm/m  "'/< .  the  car- 
bonate, containing  47. o  per  cent. ;  in  the  crystalline  sehi>ts, 
from  which  most  other  rocks  and  all  soils  are  mainly  formed, 
it  is  in  the  forms  of  i/im/in'fiiiin  txmphivQUt  and  /"/''• 
containing  often  20  or  25  per  cent.,  magnesia-micas,  or 
ft/iff>if"f>iti  and  hixtite,  lti/jtcr*tliene,  etc.  etc.  The  trap-rocks 
of  the  Hudson  River  Palisades  contain  sometimes  as  murli 
as  10  percent,  of  magnesia.  There  are  very  few  limestones 
which  are  not  more  or  less  magnesian.  The  great  orean 
contains  nearly  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent,  of  magnesia, 
and  the  bitterish  taste  of  the  ocean-brine  is  attributed 
chiefly  thereto.  Magnesia  mii:ht  be  obtained  economically 
and  in  unlimited  quantities  tVom  the  ocean  by  a  simple 
method,  by  precipitating  with  the  very  cheap  agent,  milk 
of  lime.  Every  cubic  foot  of  sea-water  contains  2$  ounces 
of  magnesia;  it  is  surprising  that  this  source  of  magnesia 
has  not  been  availed  of.  The  chief  source  of  commercial 
magnesia  and  its  salts  at  present  is  probably  the  native 
chloride,  rarniillitf,  and  other  magnesian  minerals  of  the 
celebrated  Stassl'urt  deposits,  the  residua  from  the  evap- 
oration of  some  ancient  sea.  Many  medicinal  mineral 
waters  owe  their  virtues  wholly  or  in  part  to  magnesia. 
The  ashes  of  grains  of  wheat  contain  11.75  per  cent,  of 
magnesia,  and  a  soil  deficient  in  this  constituent,  which  is 
not  at  all  uncommon,  could  not,  of  course,  grow  wheat,  no 
matter  how  rich  otherwise.  The  amount  of  magnesia  in 
the  grain  is  nearly  four  times  the  lime,  while  this  propor- 
tion is  about  reversed  in  the  straw ;  so  that  a  good  cal- 
careous soil,  if  lacking  magnesia,  might  produce  straw 
without  any  wheat. 

Preparation. — It  is  usually  made  by  gently  igniting  the 
carbonate,  as  previously  prepared  by  precipitating  the  sul- 
phate or  chloride,  or  both,  as  they  occur  in  admixture  in 
the  bitterns  of  salt- works.  The  carbonate  is  also  made  by 
the  action  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  on  calcined  dolomite 
under  pressure.  A  solution  is  thus  procured  of  the  bicar- 
bonate of  magnesia,  from  which  the  carbonate  precipitates 
on  heating.  It  may  be  prepared  in  a  pure  state  by  igniting 
the  nitrate. 

Uses. — Under  Properties,  above,  some  of  the  uses  have 
been  referred  to.  Its  medicinal  uses  are  elsewhere  treated 
of.  A  mixture  of  magnesia,  water,  and  the  chloride  of 
magnesium  forms  a  cement,  known  as  Sorel's  cement,  which 
hardens  to  an  oxychloridc  as  hard  as  marble.  There  are 
no  other  important  special  uses  for  magnesia,  as  such. 

Saltn  and  Compounds. — Of  these,  the  carbonate,  sulphate, 
and  chloride  are  the  only  ones  of  much  practical  note. 
The  carbonate  has  been  already  somewhat  referred  to. 
The  commercial  carbonate  is  liable  to  contain  silica,  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  oxide  of  iron  as  impurities.  It  is 
really  not  a  simple  carbonate  of  magnesia,  but  a  com- 
pound of  the  caroonate  and  a  hydrate,  and  its  composi- 
tion varies  considerably  with  the  mode  of  preparation. 
The  simple  carbonate  occurs  native,  as  already  mentioned, 
as  the  mineral  magnetite.  The  hydrate  is  also  found  na- 
tive aa  two  very  beautiful  dimorphs,  brucile  and  nemalite. 
The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  known  commercially  as  Epsom 
salt  (Ger.  Bittersalz).  It  was  first  discovered  in  the  springs 
at  Epsom  in  England  by  Dr.  Grew  in  1675.  Much  is  con- 
tained in  the  mother-liquor  left  after  crystallizing  out  the 
salt  from  sea-water.  It  occurs  as  a  mineral,  eps«i>n'te, 
particularly  in  dry  caves.  Epsom  salt  is  MgO,SOa,7H2O, 
crystallizing  in  orthorhombic  forms;  of  density,  when  per- 
fectly pure,  1.7244,  according  to  determination  made  by 
the  present  writer.  Ice-water  takes  up  in  solution,  for  100 
parts,  25.76  parts,  and  .8597  part  more  for  each  degree  F. 
above  this.  When  warmed  it  melts  in  its  own  water  of 
crystallization,  of  which  it  contains  51.22  per  cent.  The 
chloride  of  magnesium  is  important  only  as  being  the 
compound  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  valuable 
metal  MAGNESIUM  (which  see).  HENRY  WUHTZ. 

Magnesia,  often  called  Mar/nftin  ail  Sipylum,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Magnesia  ad  Maeandrum,  was  a  town  in 
Lydia,  the  present  Manisia,  and  celebrated  for  the  battle 
which  took  place  here  in  190  B.  c.  between  the  two  Scipios 
and  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  who  after  this  defeat 
was  driven  out  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Romans. 

Magne'siu  m ,  the  metal  of  which  magnesia  is  the  oxide, 
and  of  which  magnesian  minerals  and  magnesian  rocks  are 
the  ores.  Among  the  more  common  magnesian  rocks,  ser- 
})fntni<'  is  the  richest  ore  of  magnesium.  This  contains 
by  weight  25.8  per  cent,  of  magnesium;  but,  considering 
that  this  metal  when  free  is  about  half  as  light  again  as 
the  serpentine,  the  magnesium  contained  in  this  ore  is 
about  37  per  cent,  of  its  bulk.  In  Canada  there  occurs  a 
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rock,  the  mat/tiem'tic  ophiollte  of  Prof.  Sterry  Hunt,  which 
is  richer  still  in  magnesium,  containing,  as  calculated 
from  Hunt's  analysis.  12.5  per  cent,  of  its  bulk  of  the 
metal.  Serpentine,  however,  which  constitutes  large  masses 
nl'  nr.-k  in  the  I".  S.,  will  furnish  a  good  deal  of  magnesium 
when  it  shall  come  to  be  required  in  large  quantities;  and 


in  any  case  the   ocean — as  ji 


out  by  the   present 


writer  in  the  article  on  MAGNESIA — is  an  inexhaustible 
ir  of  magnesium,  belonging  to  nobody.  Each  cubic 
foot  of  the  ocean  contains  1.34  ounces  of  metallic  magne- 
sium, or  over  six-tenths  of  a  cubic  inch.  A  cube  of  ,'jfl 
feet  nf  sea-water  contains  one  ton  of  2240  pounds  of  the 
metal  magnesium — more,  probably,  than  could  now  be 
bought  in  the  whole  world. 

I'l-'ijti'i-l!' «,  Okemiealand  /'////*7''a<. — Magnesium  is  silver- 
white  and  very  brilliant,  malleable,  and  ductile.     It  melts 


Magne'sium,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  The  compounds 
of  magnesium  used  in  medicine  arc  magnesia  and  magne- 
sium carbonate,  citrate,  and  sulphate.  Magnesia  and  the 
carbonate  are  valuable,  in  the  first  plaee.  as  alkalies  to 
neutralize  acidity  in  the  alimentary  canal,  both  from  their 
high  saturating  power  and  from  the  absence  of  any  corro- 
sive or  poisonous  properties  of  their  own.  Hence,  in  poi- 
soning by  the  mineral  acids  and  in  acid  dyspepsia  they  are 
very  useful ;  but  from  the  low  diffusion  power  of  inagne- 
sian  compounds  they  are  but  little  absorbed,  and  hence 
cannot  be  employed  like  alkaline  preparations  of  sodium 
and  potassium  to  alkalize  the  blood.  All  soluble  mno-ne- 
sian  salts  are  purgative,  producing,  like  other  saline  ca- 
thartics, watery  discharges,  while  at  the  same  time  not 
irritating  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  -Magne.-iii 
and  magnesium  carbonate,  formed  into  soluble  salts  by 


at  a  red  heat,  and  is  readily  cast  into  ingots.     At  a  higher  |  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  thus  combine  the  virtues  of 

an  alkali  and  a  mild  purge,  and  arc  accordingly  useful  in 
acid  dyspepsia  with  constipation.  Magnesium  citrate  is 
employed  as  an  agreeable  laxative  and  mild  purge  in  the 
form  of  the  officinal  effervescing  solution  of  the  I'.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia.  This  contains,  besides  the  salt  itself,  free 
carbonic  acid  gas  and  a  plea.-ant  flavoring  of  syrup  of 
citric  acid  and  oil  of  lemons,  .\laune-iiun  sulphate,  or 
"  Kpsom  salt,"  is  a  more  powerful  though  safe  neutral  sa- 
line purge,  and  is  used  where  a  free  watery  evacuation  is 
desired.  From  its  less  offensive  taste  it  has  superseded 
for  this  purpose,  the  sodium  sulphate,  or  "Olauber's 
salt."  EDWARD  CI.-HTIS. 

Mag'net ;  Magnetism  ;  Terrestrial  Magnetism. 
The  word  wayiict  is  from  the  (Jrcek  ^a-yt-Tj?,  the  name  given 
to  the  loadstone  or  native  magnet,  an  ore  of  iron  exten- 
sively distributed  over  the  globe,  and  whose  peculiar  prop- 
erty of  attracting  metallic  iron  has  been  known  from  the 
remotest  antiquity.  The  word  »/«./«(•«  is  .-aid  l,y  some  to 
be  the  name  of  Magnc-.  a  Creek  shepherd  who  observed  on 
Mount  Ida  the  attractive  power  of  a  large  mass  of  load- 
stone on  his  iron  crook.  Others,  with  mure  probability, 
derive  the  name  from  Magnesia,  in  I.ydiii,  where  the  load- 
stone was  found;  and  this  opinion  rceei\es  weitrht  from  • 
the  fact  that  the  ancients  often  called  the  magnet  Inj^n 
Hemcleui,  from  Heraclea,  the  capital  of  iMagueMa. 

TMt  loadttont  hat  tht  rtmarkallt  />»»•»•„/  ,/;,•,'»,/  ,,ll  ,,f 
if»  ««•»  properties  tn  hunt  />.,,,  „/•  «/,,/  when  these  bodies 
are  rubbed,  or  even  touched,  by  it.  The  uidowing  ihe  iron 
or  steel  with  its  own  properties  docs  n.  i  ean-c  a  diminution 
in  the  attractive  power  of  the  loadstone. 

-I  Stupemhd  Magnet  pla,-ev  i'ts  Lenijlh  in  „  A7,,rtl,,-rl,,  „,„/ 
Southerly  Line.— It  we  take  two  bars  of  steel  which'  have 
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bent  it  volatilizes  and  distills,  like  zinc,  which  will  facili- 
tate greatly  its  manufacture  and  purification  on  a  large 
scale.  The  true  density  of  magnesium  has  been  in  some 
doubt.  IJunsen's  earliest  determination  was  1.743 ;  Kopp 
found  l.fi!)  and  1.71;  Deville  and  Caron  found  1.75;  but 
one  of  the  latest  determinations  of  Playf'air  and  Joule 
gave  the  extraordinary  figure  2.24.  This  has  led  the 
writer  himself  to  repeat  the  determination  of  the  density 
of  this  metal,  with  great  precautions  to  ensure  accuracy. 
The  result  was  a  complete  confirmation  of  Bunsen's  orig- 
inal figure,  1.743,  at  least  so  far  as  the  second  place  of 
decimals.  Its  chemical  equivalent  is  24  (0  =  16). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  magnesium  is 
its  combustibility  in  the  form  of  filings,  wire,  or  ribbon, 
with  a  light  of  dazzling  brilliancy.  In  this  also  it  is  like 
zinc,  which  will  burn  in  the  same  way  if  in  sufficiently 
thin  foil.  A  chemist  named  Woods  has  shown  very  re- 
cently that  in  this  combustion  more  heat  is  developed  per 
chemical  equivalent  of  combustible — that  is.  for  equal 
amounts  of  oxygen  taken  up — than  in  the  case  of  any 
other  metal,  so  far  as  known.  Heretofore,  potassium  has 
had  the  reputation  of  possessing  the  greatest  calorific  en- 
ergy among  metals,  but  Woods  rates  it,  as  compared  with 
magnesium,  as  9  per  cent,  less  than  the  latter,  zinc  being 
fill  ]icr  cent.  less  than  potassium.  When  we  consider  how 
light  a  metal  magnesium  is,  and  that  magnesia  is  quite  a 
heavy  oxide,  nearly  twice  the  density  of  the  metal,  we 
seem  to  see  a  reason  for  this  immense  evolution  of  heat. 
When  shall  we  learn  whether  it  is  the  metal  or  tile  oxygen 
that  condenses  so  greatly  in  this  combustion  ? 

Magnesium  does  not  rust  rapidly  in  damp  air,  a  thin 
white  film  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  forming,  which,  from 


move  towards  the  former.  The  ends  of  the  magnets  are 
often  designated  as  their  palet,  and  the  above  laws  are  then 
expressed  as  follows  :  Unlike  m,,,j,uti,  polt,  ,„„•„,  /.  ,<„,/  like 
polei  repel  The  end  of  the  suspended  magnet  which  points 
towards  the  N.  is  often  called  its  N.  pole,  while  the  end 
which  points  towards  the  S.  is  called  its  S.  pole  If  we 
present  either  end  of  a  bar  of  soft  iron  to  either  end  of  a 
suspended  magnet,  we  shall  observe  attraction  in  all  cases 
««*od  of  Detect;nij  «  Magnet  ««d  „  M,,,,,,,,;,.  ,v,,/,»,,,,,<,e._ 
le  knowledge  of  the  above  laws  gives  us  the  means  of  deter- 
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mining  whether  a  body  is  ainag- 
net,  or,  like  sod  .-run,  a  inin/iietie 
mbntaiirt  which  attracts  either 
end  of  the  magnet  indifferently  : 
and  if  the  body  be  a  magnet,  of 
determining  its  X.  and  S.  poles. 
Let  N  S  be  a  magnet  free  to 
move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
let  N'  S'  be  the  steel  or  iron  bar 
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centre,  then  N' S'  is  a.  magnet ;  and  if  it  should  mtiite  in 
th«  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  :i  watch,  then  the  end 
N'  nearest  (he  magnet  N  S  is  a  \.  magnetic'  pole.  If  N  S 
rotate  in  the  oppo  iie  direction  to  the  hands  of  a  watch, 
then  N'  is  :i  S.  pole. 

I'liriiniiniiii  ff  *- nti'if  I, i/  IF  //,-../-,/(  Mill/net. — One  might 
infer  from  the  above  experiments  that  it'  a  magnet  were 
broken  in  two,  one  hull'  of  it  would  contain  only  X.  mag- 
neii-in  and  the  other  half  S.  magnetism:  but  this  is  not 
the  fact;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  that  no  matter 
into  how  many  parts  the  magnet  is  broken.  each  of  tlic-e 
parts  is  a  perfect  magnet,  containing  N.  and  S.  polarity. 
and  placing  itself,  when  freely  suspended,  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction.  From  this  experiment  it  has  Keen 
inferred  thai  eaeh  molecule  of  the  magnet  is  itself  a  perfect 
magnet;  and  the  foot  that  N.  magnetism  appears  to  exist 
alone  at  one  end  of  the  bar,  and  S.  magnetism  at  the  other, 
is  owing  to  the  interactions  of  these  magm-ti/ed  molecules: 
but  of  this  and  other  hypotheses  we  shall  speak  further  on. 

Mi((in''tic  Induction. — The  most  remarkable  phenomenon 
of  magnetic  action  is  that  called  induction,  or  the  magnet- 
izing action  of  a  magnet  on  distant  masses  of  magnetic 
substances.  Thus,  if  N  S  be  a  magnet,  and  n  n,  n'  s1 ,  n"  s" 
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be  bars  of  iron  arranged  as  shown  in  the  figure,  it  will  bo 
found  that  as  long  as  N  S  is  near  the  iron  bars  the  latter 
will  be  magnets,  with  their  poles  in,  n's',  etc.,  all  placed 
in  the  same  direction  as  those  of  N  S,  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
ure. The  interposition  of  any  substance,  not  magnetic, 
between  S  and  ?»,  or  between  S  and  n1,  or  «'  and  »",  has  no 
effect  in  decreasing  or  augmenting  the  magnetic  intensity 
of  the  bars.  If  N  S  be  gradually  removed  from  n  *,  then 
the  magnetism  of  the  iron  bars  will  gradually  diminish 
until  it  becomes  imperceptible  when  N  S  has  been  removed 
to  a  considerable  distance.  If  NS  be  brought  in  contact 
with  »  n,  and  the  bars  be  pushed  together,  they  will  adhere 
as  long  as  N  S  touches  the  bar  n  n.  Another  experiment 
will  render  clear  this  action  of  induction.  Take  two  pieces 
of  soft  iron  wire,  and,  holding  them  parallel  to  one  an- 
other, bring  them  in  contact  with  the  end  of  a  magnet. 
On  taking  away  the  hand  they  will  adhere  to  the  magnet. 
~  and  diverge  from  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  because  of  the 
repulsion  exerted  between  the  similarpoles  of  the  free  ends 
of  the  wires.  The  action  of  induction  explains  the  adhe- 
rence of  tufts  of  iron  filings  to  the  ends  of  a  magnet  when 
it  is  plunged  into  a  mass  of  that  substance  and  with- 
drawn. The  particles  of  filings  in  contact  with  the  magnet 
are  rendered  temporary  magnets  by  induction,  these  act 
inductively  on  the  particles  touching  them,  and  so  all  par- 
ticles of  the  tuft  are  temporarily  magnetized,  with  Uieir 
poles  arranged  in  lines  pointing  towards  a  point  within  the 
magnet.  If  instead  of  soft  iron  wo  had  used  steel  in  the 
above  experiments,  and  had  employed  a  powerful  magnet, 
we  should  have  found  that  the  steel  bars  and  filings  had 
retained  part  of  the  induced  magnetism  after  the  magnet 
had  been  removed  to  a  distance. 

K.rfi/nnntidiii  of  Induction. — Wo  have  seen  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  N.  and  S.  magnetisms  reside  in 
or  on  the  molecules  of  the  magnet,  and  are  there  more  or 
less  separated,  the  N.  magnetism  being  at  one  end  of  a 
molecule,  and  the  S.  magnetism  at  the  other ;  and  in  these 
molecules  like  magnetic  ends  all  face  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. If,  in  soft  iron  and  unmagnctized  steel,  we  assume 
either  that  the  magnetisms  are,  so  to  say,  mixed  on  each 
molecule,  and  thus  neutrali/.e  eaeh  other,  or  that  they  are 
already  separated,  but  the  molecules  do  not  face  with  like 
magnetism  in  the  same  general  direction,  we  can,  with 
1'oisson,  explain  the  phenomena  of  induction  as  the  sepa- 
ration of  these  magnetisms  on  the  molecule,  and  their  simul- 
taneous arrangement,  so  that  like  magnetisms  face  the  same 
general  direction  ;  or,  with  Weber,  we  may  explain  induct- 
ive action  as  the  actual  turning  of  the  axes  of  the  already 
polarized  molecules  of  the  iron  or  steel  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. "  If  the  axes  of  all  the  molecules  were  set  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  iron  would  exhibit  the  greatest  intensity 
of  magnetization  of  which  it  is  capable.  Hence,  Weber's 
theory  implies  the  existence  of  a  limiting  intensity  of  mag- 
TK'ti/atinn.  and  the  experimental  evidence  that  such  a  limit 
exists  is  therefore  necessary  to  the  theory.  Experiments 
showing  such  an  approach  to  a  limiting  value  of  magneti- 
zation have  been  made  by  Joule  and  J.  Miiller.  The  ex- 
periments of  Beetz  (1'ogg.,  cxi.  1800)  on  elce.trot.vpe  iron 
deposited  under  the  action  of  magnetic  force  furnish  the 
most  complete  evidence  of  this  limit.  A  silver  wire  was 
varnished,  and  a  very  narrow  line  on  the  metal  was  laid 
bare  by  making  a  fine  longitudinal  scratch  on  the  varnish. 
The  wire  was  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  iron, 
and  placed  in  a  magnetic  field  with  the  scratch  in  the  di- 


rection of  a  line  of  magnetic  force.  By  making  the  wire 
the  cathode  of  an  electric  current  through  the  solution, 
iron  wa-  deposited  on  the  narrow  exposed  surface  of  the 
wire,  molecule  by  molecule.  The  tilament  of  iron  thus 
formed  was  then  examined  magnetically.  Its  magnetic 
moment  was  found  to  be  very  great  for  so  small  a  mass  of 
iron,  and  when  a  powerful  magnetizing  force  was  made  to 
act  in  the  same  direction,  the  increase  of  temporary  mag- 
netization was  found  to  be  very  small,  and  the  permanent 
magnetism  was  not  altered.  A  magnetizing  force  in  the 
rc\  erse  direction  at  once  reduced  the  filament  to  the  con- 
dition of  iron  magnetized  in  the  ordinary  way.  Weber's 
theory,  which  supposes  that  in  this  ease  the  magnetizing 
force  placed  the  axis  of  each  molecule  in  the  same  direc- 
tion during  the  instant  of  its  deposition,  agrees  very  well 
with  what  is  observed." 

Explanation  (if  (lie  ifoffnetaaHon  «f  lln/d  Steel.  —  Coer- 
circ  Force,  —  That  a  bar  of  soft  iron  is  only  a  magnet  while 
under  inductive  action,  while  a  steel  bar  retains  more  or 
less  of  its  magnetism  after  the  removal  of  the  inducting 
magnet,  is  readily  explained  by  Weber's  hypothesis.  In 
soft  iron  the  molecules  are  readily  placed  witn  their  mag- 
netic axes  io  line,  but  the  axes  of  the  molecules  of  steel  are 
with  difficulty  brought  into  one  direction,  but  retain  more 
or  less  of  their  alignment  after  the  inducing  magnet  has 
been  withdrawn.  This  resistance  which  a  body  offers  to 
its  magnetization  is  called  its  coercive  force,  which  in- 
creases with  the  hardness  of  the  steel.  Also,  the  harder 
the  steel  the  more  permanent  is  any  magnetic  condition 
given  by  induction  to  the  bar. 

Explanation  of  the  Apparent  Conccntratiiin  of  Force  at 
tli'-  Kntl*  af  a  Muynet.  —  If  a  bar  magnet  bo  rolled  in  iron 
filings,  this  substance  will  only  adhere  near  the  ends  of  the 
magnet,  the  middle  portion  of  the  magnet  appearing  entirely 
devoid  of  magnetic  properties.  This  fact  is  thus  explained 
by  the  hypothesis  of  Poisson  or  of  Weber  :  Let  us  consider 
a  single  row  of  magnetic  elements  A  B  (Fig.  3).  If  these 
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elements  do  not  mutually  modify  their  magnetic  condition, 
their  effects  on  an  exterior  magnetic  substance  would  be 
almost  nothing,  by  reason  of  their  entire  neutralization 
throughout  the  whole  row  of  elements  except  at  the  extrem- 
ities. where  the  positive  or  N.  magnetic  fluid  of  A  and  the 
negative  or  S.  magnetism  of  B  would  alone  act.  But  the 
exterior  action  is  different  from  this,  and  depends  on  the 
interaction  of  all  of  the  magnetic  elements.  Thus,  all  the 
positive  poles  of  the  elements  which  are  on  the  side  B  act 
more  strongly  on  a  than  do  their  negative  poles,  which  arc  at 
a  greater  distance.  In  like  manner,  the  negative  poles  of  all 
of  the  elements  which  are  on  the  side  A  exert  on  a  stronger 
actions  than  the  positive  poles.  The  two  portions  Bo,  «A 
of  the  row  therefore  so  act  as  to  augment  the  magnetic 
force  of  the  element  a.  From  these  interactions  it  follows 
that  in  the  half  B  of  the  row  of  elements  the  intensity  of 
the  negative  magnetism  of  an  element  exceeds  that  of  the 
positive  magnetism  of  the  element  at  its  right  ;  so  that  the 
action  of  the  negative  magnetism  predominates  in  the  half 
Be  ;  similarly,  the  actions  of  the  positive  magnetism  pre- 
dominate in  the  half  Ac.  Calculating  the  effects  of  the 
interactions  of  the  magnetic  elements  on  the  basis  of  the 
law  that  the  intensity  of  magnetic  actions  decreases  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
origin  of  such  action,  Poisson  demonstrated  that  the  sum 
of  the  actions  which  an  element  receives  from  all  the  others 
diminishes  from  the  middle  to  the  extremities  of  a  magnet 
—  at  first  slowly,  then  very  rapidly.  It  follows  that  the 
difference  between  the  magnetic  forces  of  two  neighboring 
elements  augments  as  we  go  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
magnet.  But  it  is  this  very  difference  which  causes  induc- 
tive actions  exterior  to  the  bar  ;  the  magnetic  force  there- 
fore increases  rapidly  from  the  middle  towards  the  ends. 
Near  the  middle  the  differences  of  magnetic  force  are  barely 
sensible,  and  the  exterior  effect  slight,  although  the  ele- 
ments are  more  highly  magnetized  than  near  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  bar. 

Determination  of  the  Magnetic  Intensity  alon(f  a  Straight 
Mit'lin  t.—  (  'otilonib  of  France  made  a  series  of  researches 
on  the  distribution  of  magnetic  intensity  along  the  length 
of  a  straight  magnet  formed  of  very  hard  steel  wire.  In 
his  investigation  he  used  two  methods  of  measurement.  In 
the  first  he  used  his  ma(/nctic.  tomioii-lnilnncc,  which  con- 
sists of  a  horizontal  magnet  suspended  by  a  fine  wire  of 
silver.  The  magnet  was  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  and 
the  intensities  of  the  exterior  actions  along  its  length  were 
in  i  ured  by  observing  the  repulsion  orattraction  it  caused 
in  the  magnet  of  the  torsion-balance.  The  second  method 
used  by  him  is  known  as  that  of  oscillation,  and  is  prac- 


s  reduced  to  ,,  -  A,.-.     The  distance  of  the  pojw  (  see  next 
Paragraph)  from  the  ends  of  the  magnet  is  given  by  this 
'a 
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,  in  which  the 
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logarithms  are  hyperbolic.  If  the  length  is  very  great 
„  fs  a  function,  and  in  neglecting  its  powers  ,t  becomes 

j  ___!_.  The  results  calculated  by  this  formula  agree 
in  a  very"  satisfactory  manner  with  those  reached  by  cx- 

^"/fr/iuit'ion  of  the  I'ntr  of  a  Unr/net.— Consider  a  point  in 
which  let  us  say,  positive  magnetism  is  concentrated,  and 
situate  at  so  great  a  distance  from  a  magnet  that  all 
straight  lines  drawn  from  this  centre  to  different  points  of 
the  magnet  can  be  regarded  as  parallel.  Each  point  of  the 
negative  half  of  the  magnet  is  attracted,  and  so  much  the 




norp  stronzlv  as  it  is  nearer  the  extremity  of  the  magnet. 
°11  of  theie  parallel  attractions  have  a  resultant  whose  point 
rf  application  is  situate  within  the  magnet  at  a  certain  d,s- 
,  Unce  from  its  extremity.  This  point  of  application  is 
called  the  pole  of  the  magnet.  There  exists  a  similar  pole 
in  the  other  half  of  the  magnet,  which  is  the  point  of  ap- 
plication of  the  resultant  of  the  repulsive  forces  excited  on 
the  magnetic  centre. 

Law  of  the  Variation  of  1 1,1:  Iutc.»»,ty  of  Magnet* :  Attrac- 
tion and  K^Mon*  witk  thr  Dittavc,  from  a  Magnetic 
pule  —Tobias  Mayer  first  formally  stated  that  the  inten- 
sities of  the  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  varied  in- 
versely as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the  pole  of  a 
maenet  This  statement  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
Coulomb,  who  made  it  the  subject  of  a  rigorous  experi- 
mental research.  He  used  in  his  measurements  the  game 
methods  we  have  just  described  in  his  investigation  on  the 
distribution  of  magnetic  intensities  in  bar  magnet*-  ~  l'"r 
an  admirable  account  of  Coulomb's  researches  the  readei 
is  referred  to  Biofs  Tnntf  'I'  Pfynqut  cspenmentalc  et 
,,,nthf,,«iti<i«';  t.  iii.,  Paris,  1810.) 

Lines  of  Magnetic  Force.— If  hne  filings  of  soft  iron  be 
uniformly  sifted  over  a  glass  plate,  and  this  plat.-  be  then 
placed  gently  on  a  magnet,  we  shall  observe  merely  a 
slight  bristling  of  the  filings,  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
maWet :  but  if  th.-  plat.-  be  ,-arcfully  vibrated,  we  shall  ob- 
serve a  system  of  lines  gradually  develop  (Fig.  4).  The 
writer  described  in  the  AIWI:  J<»tm.  Scieuee  (Apr.,  1871) 
the  following  method  of  "fixing,"  photographing,  and  ex- 
hibitiii"  these  magnetic  curves.  A  clean  plate  ot  thin 
Has;  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  hard  varnish  by  Bowing  this 
substance  over  the  plate  in  the  same  manner  as  a  photog- 
rapher coats  a  glass  plate  with  collodion.  After  the  var- 
nish has  dried  to  a  hard  film  the  plate  is  placed.  rarnushed 
^dc  up,  over  the  magnet  or  magnets,  with  its  en. Is  resting 
on  slips  of  wood,  so  that  the  under  surface  of  the  plate 
just  touches  the  magnet.  Fine  iron  filings  of  soft  Norway 
iron  arc  now  sifted  uniformly  over  the  plate,  ami  then  the 
magnetic  curves  are  developed  by  letting  fall  on  the  plate 


Magnetic  Curves. 


vertically  at  ditferent  points  a  piece  of  copper  wire.  The 
vibrations  of  the  plate  momentarily  detach  the  filings 
from  its  surface,  and  at  these  moments  the  magnet  arranges 
them  in  lines  'which  are  the  resultants  of  its  force. 
The  plate  is  now  carefully  lifted  from  the  magnet,  and 
heated  uniformly  and  slowly  over  a  large  hot  metallic 
surface,  or  over  a  gas-lamp.  The  film  of  varnish  is  thus 
rendered  soft,  and  the  hot  filings,  sinking  into  it,  are  then 
fixed.  Plates  thus  made  have  served  (1)  for  accurate 
measures  on  the  lines  of  magnetic  force;  (2)  for  photo- 
graphic negatives  from  which  numerous  photographic 
prints  have  been  obtained;  (X)  for  lantern-slides  to  exhibit 
these  curves  to  large  audiences.  The  forms  of  these  curves 
have  been  the  subjects  of  mathematical  investigation  by 
Lambert,  Leslie,  and  others.  The  contemplation  of  these 
curves,  in  connection  with  the  action  of  magnets  on  mag- 
netic and  diamagnctic  bodies  (see  DIAMAONETIS.M},  led 
Faraday  to  the  adoption  of  the  terms  "  magnetic  field  " 
and  "  lines  of  magnetic  force."  A  magnetic  field  mav  be  I 
defined  as  any  space  at  every  point  of  which  exists  a  finite 
magnetic  force ;  while  a  line  of  magnetic  force  is  a  line 
drawn  through  a  magnetic  field  in  the  direction  of  the 
f.n-ee  at  earli  point  through  which  it  passes.  Before  the 
time  of  Faraday's  writings  physicists  were  satisfied  with 
the  mere  formal  statement  of  Coulomb's  law  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  intensity  of  magnetic  action  in  the  inverse 


ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  a  magnetic 
pole;  but  Faraday,  in  the  words  of  Maxwell,  "in  his 
mind's  eye  saw  lines  of  force  traversing  all  space  when 
the  mathematicians  saw  centres  of  force  attracting  at  a 
distance;  Faraday  saw  a  medium  where  they  saw  nothing 
but  distance;  Faraday  sought  the  seat  of  the  phenomena 
in  real  actions  going  on  in  the  medium  ;  they  were  satisfied 
that  they  had  found  it  in  a  power  of  action  at  a  distance 
impressed  on  the  electric  fluids."  Faraday  gave  very  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  behavior  of  bodies  in  the  magnetic  field. 
When  the  field  is  uniform — that  is.  when  the  lines  of  force 
are  parallel — both  magnetic  and  diamagnctic  bodies  place 
themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force ;  but  in 
other  cases  magnetic  bodies  (like  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  etc.) 
tend  to  go  from  weaker  to  stronger  places  of  magnetic 
action,  while  diamagnetie  bodies  (like  bismuth,  borate  of 
lead,  etc.)  tend  to  go  from  stronger  to  weaker  places  in  the 
magnetic  field.  The  conception  of  the  lines  of  force  and 
the  magnetic  field,  and  the  enunciation  of  the  laws  just 
given,  Sir  W.  Thomson  says,  "  formed  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  steps  made  in  philosophical  exposition  of  which 
any  instance  exists  in  the  history  of  science.  .  .  .  Mathe- 
maticians were  content  to  investigate  the  general  expn s- 
sion  of  the  resultant  force  experienced  by  a  globe  of  soft 
iron  in  all  such  cases;  but  Faraday,  without  mathemat- 
ics, divined  the  result  of  the  mathematical  investiga- 
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tion,  and,  what  has  proved  of  infinite  value  to  tin*  mathe- 
maticians themseh  cs,  In-  has  <ri\  en  them  1111  art  i  en  late 
language  in  which  t<»  express  their  results.  Indeed,  tlie 
whole  language  of  the  magnetic  Held  and  lines  of  force  is 
Faraday's.  It  must  be  said  for  the  mathematicians  that 
thrv  greedily  accepted  1(,  and  have  ever  since  been  nio.-t 
zealous  in  using  it  to  the  best  advantage."  Indeed,  inudi 
of  the  scientific  labors  of  Thomson,  and  nearly  all  of  Max- 
well's Trent  im>  on  Kfwtn'rity  '""/  M^.juit i*,n  ( 1H7.S),  mny  he 
regarded  as  the  translation  of  Faraday's  ideas  (as  contained 

in    Ills    /•J.rfH-fiittr  ll/rif    /'ifn'il ri'/f  .1    in     I'J>  rtrn-ttt/,    Lolld.,    184.f»— 

:>:"»)  into  the  language  of  mathematical  analysis,  and  the 
further  development  of  the  consequences  of  their  general 
quantitative  expression. 

M'  rli'ii/K  ,,/'  Mnkhtif  A  i-tifi<-!'il  Miif/iift.gf — Consequent  Points. 
—  In  hypothetical  language  ma<fnctiKati&n  may  be  desci -ihed 
as  a  method  of  permanently  separating  the  magnetisms  of 
steel  bars,  and  thus  giving  to  the  bars  the  properties  of1  the 
loadstone  or  magnet  which  magnetized  them.  The  various 
processes  of  magnetization  are  termed  t<mch<'*,  and  are  di- 
viiled  into  the  methods  of  aim /Jr.  tniirti,  dimMe  tourh,  and 
K<'[,«,-«t'  <i  t<'in-h.  The  earliest  known  method  of  magnet  - 
i/.ation  is  to  place  the  bar  of  steel  against  a  loadstone,  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  its  two  poles.  After 
some  time,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  loadstone,  the 
size  and  hardness  of  the  bar,  the  latter  is  found  to  be 
magnetized.  Prof.  Kobison  of  Edinburgh  first  traced  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  magnetization  of  the  bar  in  the 
above  experiment,  and  found  that  it  proceeded  more  slowly 
as  the  bar  was  of  harder  steel.  Thus,  when  the  bar  touches 
the  \.  pule  of  the  magnet  there  is  found  near  the  point  of 
contact  a  S.  pole  in  the  bar,  and  a  little  farther  in  the  axis 
of  the  bar  there  exists  a  \.  pole,  and  next  to  this  a  second 
very  feeble  S.  pole.  These  poles  proceed  slowly  towards 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  bar,  and,  if  the  bar  be  not 
too  long,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  the  first  X.  pole  will 
reach  its  extremity,  and  the  magnetized  bar  will  be  found 
with  two  poles  only.  If  the  bar  is  very  long,  this  pole  will 
never  reach  its  extremity,  and  there  will  be  produced  mn- 
n  '/in  lit  i>»!ut»  in  the  bar ;  that  is.  there  will  exist  more  than 
two  poles  in  the  bar,  and  two  of  those  interior  contiguous 
poles  form  what  is  called  a  consequent  point.  These  in- 
terior contiguous  poles  are  of  the  same  name.  It  follows 
that  if  there  are  an  even  number  of  consequent  points,  the 
ends  of  the  bar  are  of  opposite  magnetisms ;  but  these 
ends  will  be  of  the  same  magnetism  when  there  is  an  un- 
even number  of  consequent  points.  These  facts  are  shown 


We  are  indebted  to  Knight  for  the  discovery  of  the  t'u.-t 
effective  method  of  making  powerful  permanent  steel  mag- 
net*. His  method,  which  is  as  follows,  is  described  in  the 
i'liil.  Trans,  for  17-40  and  1747  (vol.  xliv.):  Two  powerful 
magnetic  barf,  M  M'  (Fig.  7),  are  placed  in  tne  same 


in  Fig.  5,  where  the  consequent  points  have  been  detected 
by  rullin^  the  bar  in  iron  filings. 

Xini/1/e  Tourli  ifiul  /•'rii'/imi. — We  can  magnetize  to  sat- 
uration any  little  bar  of  steel  by  sliding  over  it  the  pole  of 
a  magnet  several  times,  always  hcin^  careful  that  the  pole 
of  the  magnet  glides  in  the  same  direction  during  each 
pass.  In  order  to  form  a  conception  of  what  takes  place, 
let  us  consider  a  row  of  magnetic  elements,  A  B  (Fig.  6), 
over  which  we  slide  the 
N.pole  of  the  magnet  C 
in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow.  When  the  mag- 
net has  arrived  in  the 
position  H,  it  will  have 
caused  in  the  different 
elements  an  arrange- 
ment indicated  by  the 
signs  +  and  —  Those 
elements  which  arc  in 
»  A  will  have  the  direction  of  their  polarities  inverted  as 
the  magnet  progresses  over  them,  so  thutwhcn  the  magnet 
has  reached  A  all  the  elements  will  have  their  magnetisms 
arranged  as  shown  in  »  1!  of  the  figure.  We  see  that  the 
extremity  last  lunched  has  a  pole  of  the  contrary  name  to  j 
the  pole  of  the  magnet  which  touched  the  bar.  The  above 
action  is  repeated  >e\cral  times,  or  until  there  is  no  more 
increase  in  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  bar. 

Met/mil  nf  ll,ml,l,>  Tu,i,-li. — Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  only  known  methods  of  magnct- 
i/.ation  were  those  just  described.  About  1740,  Reaumur 
and  Buffon  received  from  Oxford  small  magnetic  bars, 
made  by  Dr.  Knight  of  London,  which  had  au  extraor- 
dinary power  for  their  size.  The  arrival  of  Dr.  Knight's 
magnets  caused  Duhamcl  to  experiment,  and  he  found  on 
magnetizing  several  pieces  of  sabre-blade,  placed  one  over 
the  other,  that  the  lowest  had  a  degree  of  magnetism  com- 
parable to  those  of  Knight.  The  latter  stated  that  he  did 
not  employ  the  loadstone,  but  he  kept  his  process  a  secret. 


straight  line  with  their  opposite  poles,  N  P.  very  near 
each  other;  the  needle  or  bar  it  H  to  be  magnetized  is  l;iid 
flat  on  the  surface  of  the  bars,  with  its  centre  over  the 
.-pacr  IM  lucen  the  magnets.  If  the  bar  to  be  magnetized 
is  a  compass-needle  having  a  cup  for  suspension,  the  cup 
can  be  placed  between  the  magnets.  The  magnets  M  .M' 
are  now  separated  by  moving  them  in  opposite  directions, 
while  the  bur  n  M  remains  stationary,  until  the  bar  rests 
with  its  extremities  in  contact  with  the  two  magnets  ;  it  is 
then  slid  off  sideways,  removed  to  Some  distance,  but  still 
kept  parallel  to  the  magnets,  which  are  to  be  restored  to 
their  former  position,  and  the  bar  or  needle  replaced  for  a 
new  operation.  The  poles  N  and  S  of  the  magnets  conspire 
in  I  heir  action  on  the  bar  it  H  ;  the  pole  \  of  the  magnet  M 
attracts  all  of  the  S.  polarity  and  repels  the  N.,  whilst  the 
pole  S  of  the  bar  M'  attracts  all  of  the  N.  polarity  and  re-  i 
pels  the  S.  :  hence,  in  the  final  and  permanent  magnetic 
condition  of  the  bar.  the  position  of  the  poles  *  n  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  poles  N  S  of  the  bars.  A  small  needle  will  be- 
come magnetized  to  saturation  by  one  operation  of  this 
kind  performed  on  each  of  its  surfaces  j  for  larger  bars, 
two  or  three  or  more  repetitions  are  necessary.  A  dozen 
bars  or  plates  may  be  magnetized  in  this  way  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  and  bars  or  plates  of  sixteen  inches  to  two 
feet  in  length,  and  up  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  may  be 
magnetized  within  a  minute.  Dr.  Knight  thus  made  the 
bars  of  his  two  great  compound  magnets,  at  present  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  Society.  Each  magnet  contains 
240  bars  of  16  inches  in  length,  1  inch  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  We  have  no  authentic  record  of  the  power  of 
this  magnet  during  Knight's  life.  Faraday  in  1830  found 
that  when  a  soft  iron  cylinder  1  foot  long  and  j$  inch  in 
diameter  was  placed  across  the  dissimilar  poles  of  these 
two  magnets,  a  force  of  about  100  pounds  was  required  to 
break  down  the  attractive  power. 

In  .flSpinus's  method  the  ends  of  the  bar  to  be  magnetized 
rest  upon  the  ends  of  the  opposite  poles  of  two  powerful 
magnets,  o  6,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  Two  movable  magnets, 

FIG.  8. 


c  nnd  d,  are  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  bar,  with  the  poles 
of  each  of  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  pole  of  the  fixed 
magnet  nearest  it.  These  two  magneto,  separated  by  a 
block  of  wood,  are  placed  at  an  inclination  of  15°  to  20°  to 
the  bar.  In  this  position  the  two  magnets  are  slid  together 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the  bar,  so  that  each 
half  of  the  bar  has  had  the  same  number  of  strokes.  When 
the  bar  is  thick  the  above  operation  has  to  be  repeated  on 
each  side  of  the  bar.  This  method  gives  a  powerful  mag- 
netization, but  has  the  drawback  of  sometimes  producing 
consequent  points  and  an  irregular  magnetization. 

Method  of  Separated  Ihnihlc  Touch, — Duhamel's  method 
of  separated  double  touch  is  similar  to  that  of  ^pinus,  with 
the  exception  that  the  two  movable  magnets,  C  D  (Fig.  SI), 
placed  on  the  centre  of  the  bar,  are  not  separated  by  the 
olock  of  wood,  and  also  they  arc  not  slid  toj/t'tfii-r  backward 
and  forward  over  the  bar;  but  they  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  being  drawn  apart  from  the  centre  to  the  ends  of 
the  bar.  After  they  have  reached  the  ends,  the  magnets 
are  raised  from  the  bar,  their  poles  placed  together  over 
the  centre  of  the  bar,  and  again  drawn  asunder.  This 
method  is  less  powerful  than  j-Epinus's,  but  gives  a  more 
regular  magnetization.  It  is  much  employed  in  the  mag- 
netization of  compass-needles. 

FIG.  9. 


Magnetisation  !>>/  Mf<ni*  <•/'  n   I'm-fiit  <>f   \',,hnir  E/T- 
ti-ii-iiy. — A  powerful  and  equable  magnetization  is  effected 
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by  enclosing  the  bar  in  a  helix  through  which  a  current  of 
voltaic  clcJtricity  passes.  If  we  assume  that  the  current 
move,  from  the  carbon  to  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battcr.yl.cn 
the  cmlof  the  bar  facing  us,  around  which  the  current  flows 


in  the  same  directi 


, 

ction  a8  the  hands  of  a  watch,  will  be  the 
.  o  agnet.     The  following  modification  of  tins 

method  is  the  most  powerful  means  known  for  the  mag- 


B. pole  of  the  m 


The  voltaic  current  which  passes  through  these  electro- 
magnets also  passes  through  a  helix  C,  which  is  moved 
backward  and  forward  the  same  number  of  times  over  each 
half  of  the  magnet,  and  is  finally  brought  to  rest  in  the 
centre  of  the  bar.  By  this  method  the  most  powerful  per- 
manent compound  magnets  have  been  produced. 

Qniilit!cn  i if  Steel  for  Artificial  Mm/neti. —  From  experi- 
ments of  Scoresby  it  would  appear  that  for  large  or  massive 
single  or  compound  magnets  of  the  straight-bar  form  the 
best  material  is  hard  cast  steel;  for  horseshoe  magnets,  if 
single,  cast  steel  annealed  from  file  hardness  at  a  temper- 
ature of  about  550°,  or  shear  steel  a  little  reduced  ;  and  for 
compound  horseshoe  magnets,  cast  steel  annealed  at  4X0° 
to  500°,  or  shear  steel  perfectly  hard  ;  for  compass-needles, 
if  single  and  heavy,  such  as  are  suited  for  stormy  weather, 
linrd  cunt  Htcel;  if  light  or  of  moderate  weight,  whether 
single  or  compound,  the  best  cast  steel  annealed  at  500°  or 
550°,  or  hard  shear  steel,  or  hard  east  steel  from  Bradford 
iron ;  and  for  very  light  needles  or  other  small  magnets, 
the  best  cast  steel  annealed  at  the  heat  of  boiling  oil.  Cast- 
iron  bars,  if  hardened  at  the  end,  are  capable  of  forming 
powerful  and  permanent  magnets.  Hearder  constructed  a 
compound  magnetformed  of  twenty-four  bars,  each  weighing 
3  pounds,  which  lifted  60  pounds.  The  practice  of  harden- 
ing the  ends  only  of  bars  destined  for  magnets  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  as  this  mode  of  tempering  possesses  no  ad- 
vantage as  to  capacity,  while  it  has  much  disadvantage  as 
to  tenaciousness,  except  in  very  thin  bars.  A  moderate 
hardening  throughout  is  the  most  efficacious.  Scoresby 
found  a  constant  relation  between  the  ductility  of  iron  and 
its  magnetic  capacity  :  the  best  iron  possesses  the  highest 
magnetic  quality.  He  examined  magnetically  all  the  va- 
rieties of  steel,  both  hard  and  soft,  and  the  results  he  ob- 
tained revealed  such  a  relation  between  the  magnetical 
properties  of  several  bars  and  the  denomination  of  the  steel 
of  which  they  were  made  as  to  show  that  it  might  not  be 
impossible  that  magnetism  may  be  rendered  available  for 
ascertaining  not  only  the  degree  of  carburation,  but  even 
for  determining  the  quality  of  iron  out  of  which  the  steel 
may  have  been  manufactured. 

Supersaturated  Mui/ntts. — Magnets  made  by  the  processes 
of  double  touch  and  of  the  voltaic  current  are  often  tuper- 
niiiurntcd  :  that  is,  they  contain  more  separated  magnetisms 
than  the  bar  can  maintain  separated  when  it  is  left  to 
itself;  for  after  these  magnets  have  been  made  their  mag- 
netic powers  gradually  diminish  until  they  reach  the  con- 
dition of  saturation.  This  condition  is  sometimes  reached  I 


France,  for  Guyot  of  Provins  about  1180  wrote  a  poem 
called  La  Bible  Guyot — the  manuscript  of  which  is  now  in 
the  Paris  library — in  which  he  tells  how  a  needle  which  has 
been  rubbed  by  the  mariniere  (as  he  calls  the  loadstone) 
will  point  to  the  pole-star,  and  in  the  dark  nights,  without 
moon  or  stars,  will  guide  the  mariner  on  his  course.  It  is 
also  to  be  remarked  that  Europeans  have  always  marked 
the  N.  point  of  the  mariner's  compass  by  a  fieur-de-lit; 
Some  historians,  with  Hurnboldt,  give  the  invention  of  the 
compass  to  the  Chinese  at  a  date  over  1000  B.  c.,  but  others 
who  have  as  carefully  examined  into  the  subject  state  that 
they  are  convinced  that  the  Chinese  learned  the  directive 
property  of  the  magnet  from  the  early  European  navigators. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  mode  of  sus- 
pension of  the  needle  in  which  the  Chinese  persist  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  was  used  by  the  early  Dutch  navigators. 
The  fact  that  the  needle  does  not  point  to  the  N.  at  all  places 
was  early  known.  The  discovery  that  it  changed  its  direc- 
tion of  pointing  with  a  change  of  place  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  Columbus,  but  this  is  incorrect,  for  the  departure 
of  the  needle  from  the  geographic  meridian  (called  its 
rarintlnn  or  declination)  is  marked  down  for  different  points 
of  the  sea  on  the  atlas  of  Andrea  Bianco,  which  was  made 
in  the  year  1436.  What  Columbus  really  discovered  was  a 
line  of  no  variation  2i°  E.  of  the  Isle  of  Corvo  in  the 
Azores,  on  Sept.  13,  1492. 

The  Cycle  of  the  Variation  in  f)ci-/!nation. — Some  time 
after  this,  about  1H20,  it  was  found  that  the  needle  did  not 
keep  one  line  of  direction  even  in  the  same  place,  but  slowly 
changed  its  angle  with  the  meridian  year  by  year.  This 
discovery  is  generally  attributed  to  Gillebrand  of  England. 
He  had  compared  the  variation  observed  at  London  by 
Burroughs,  (iuntcr,  and  himself,  and  found  that  the  N. 
end  of  the  needle  was  gradually  drawing  more  to  the  west- 
ward, for  Norman  and  Burroughs  had  observed  it  to  point 
11 1°  to  the  E.  of  N.  in  1580;  Gunter  had  found  its  de- 
viation only  6i°  in  1662  ;  and  he  himself  had  observed  only 
4°  in  1634.  The  examination  of  all  of  the  observations 
made  at  London  show  that  in  1580  the  N.  end  of  the  needle 
pointed  11°  15'  to  the  E.  of  N.  In  l(ib'2  the  declination 
had  fallen  to  6°  15',  and  in  IGOU  the  needle  pointed  due  N. 
and  S.  In  1730  it  pointed  13°  W.;  in  1765,  2(1°  W. ;  in  1818 
it  reached  its  maximum  westerly  position  of  24°  41' ;  then 
it  began  a  retrograde  motion  to  the  E.,  and  in  1850  the  de- 
clination was  only  22°  30'  W. ;  in  IStiS,  21°  (!'  W. ;  while 
in  the  present  year  the  declination  at  Loinlim  is  about  20° 
W.  The  N.  end  of  the  needle  has  at  London  moved  about 
3J°  to  the  eastward  during  the  last  thirty  years.  These 
figures  show  a  remarkable  motion  in  the  needle,  governed 
by  some  cause  acting  regularly  through  a  long  period  of 
time.  We  see  that  it  occupied  I5S  years  for  the  needle  to 
swing  from  the  geographic  meridian  into  its  extreme  west- 
erly declination,  and  that  after  reaching  this  extreme  posi- 
tion it  at  once  began  its  approach  to  the  meridian.  Thus, 
in  about  320  years  it  makes  one  oscillation;  and  what  is 
remarkable  is,  that  in  this  oscillation  it  follows  the  same 
kind  of  motion  as  the  pendulum,  moving  faster  as  it  swings 
towards  the  meridian,  and  gradually  slackening  its  motion 
as  it  proceeds  to  the  limits  of  its  oscillation. 

Daily  Variations  of  the  Magnetic  Needle. — Perturbations. 
—If  an  elastic  rod  be  clamped  at  one  end  and  bent  from 
its  natural  position,  its  free  end  will  vibrate  with  a  regular 


only  after  a  long  period,  which  may  be  sh 
action  on  the  bar  of  variable  temperature 
vibrations.  These  vibrations,  however,  if  they  act  on  the 
bar  during  its  magnetization,  really  aid  the  process,  and 
are  often  employed  to  overcome  the  coercitive  force  of  the 
bar.  The  coercitive  force  yields  only  slowly  step  by  sten 
at  each  stroke  of  the  magnetizing  bar.  This  phenomenon 
has  been  studied  by  Quetelet,  who  found  that  in  order  to 
obtain  the  condition  of  saturation  the  strokes  of  the  mag- 
nets had  to  be  made  on  all  sides  of  the  bar  undergoing 
magnetization.  Generally,  twelve  strokes  gave  him  the 
maximum  of  magnetization.  He  found  that  after  any 
number  x  of  strokes,  the  magnetic  intensity  ,',  in  function 
;  the  maximum  intensity  I,  which  the  bar  can  receive,  is 


ies  rti  motion  like  a  swinging  pendulum  ;  but  this  free  end  may 

Ind    mnWnln      !    *'   the    8am6    time    haVC    Sh°rter    ttn<1    V'^^T    Swings,    and 

carry  these  along  in  its  main  vibration.    <>l»crvations  have 


Terratrial  Magnetism.— Manner's  Compass.— The  Man 
net,,-  /M;llr,,;,m.-U  is  not  known  by  whom  and  when  a 
r  artificial  magnet  was  first  suspended  bv  a  thread 


shown  that  in  this  manner  the  magnetic  needle  also  vi- 
brates, for  it  does  not  move  steadily  year  after  year,  or 
even  day  after  day,  in  its  320  years'  swing,  but,  as  Graham 
discovered  in  1722,  the  needle  makes  during  its  main  oscilla- 
tion many  minor  vibrations.  Some  of  these  follow  regular 
laws  ;  others  apparently  follow  no  law.  and  are  hence  called 
perturbations.  Among  the  former  is  the  regular  march  of 
the  daily  variation  discovered  by  Graham.  This  motion 
depends  upon  the  apparent  position  of  the  sun,  and  there- 
fore follows  the  time  of  the  geographic  meridian  of  the 
place  where  the  needle  is  observed.  In  the  northern  hem- 
isphere the  northern  end  of  the  needle  has  its  extreme 
easterly  position  four  or  five  hours  before  midday ;  hence 
it  begins  to  swing  with  an  increasing  velocity,  which  at- 
tains its  maximum  nearly  at  the  moment  when  the  sun 
crosses  the  magnetic  meridian  of  the  station.  One  or  two 
hours  afterward  the  needle  conies  to  rest,  and  soon  after 
begins  its  eastward  swing,  and  comes,  with  a  slight  second- 
ary vibration,  to  its  first  position  about  sunrise.  The  arc 
of  the  daily  oscillation  is  small,  only  from  5'  to  25';  and 
its  extent  changes  with  the  seasons, 'being  nearly  propor- 
tional to  the  diurnal  arc  described  by  the  sun.  Thus,  from 
Dr.  Bache's  observations  at  Philadelphia  the  mean  daily 
arc  of  vibration  for  the  year  is  7V:  for  summer  it  is  10J', 
and  for  winter  it  is  5V.  This  daily  variation  also  increases 
trom  the  magnetic  equator  to  its  poles.  On  the  equator  it 
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is  only  •'!',  while  Dr.  Kane  found  over  60'  at  Kensselaer 
Harbor,  N.  Int.  78°  37'. 

Tite  f'tft*'  <>f'  tfte  Itantje  of  DniJtf  Mnti'ni   in    /t<T/iintti/>n 

the    Kfflll'-  <M  till'    ''if!'    <>/    tll>'    ;\iti<nlut    "/     Sjx.ttxl    ,^',/nr   ,S'/|,'- 

ftn-f  nint  tin'  Ct/'-l'  <ii  tin-  Frequency  of  th<-  A/n-m-'t  1'nlai-in. 
— Yet  another  cause,  apparently  removed  from  the  earth, 
allerts  the  magnitude  of  the  needle's  daily  swing  :  which, 
strange  to  say,  .-rcms  to  depend  upon  the  cnnilition  of  the 
sun's  surface.  We  owe  this  di.-c<p\  cry  t"  the  labors  of  three 
men.  Firsf.  Counsellor  Sehwabe  of  Dessau,  Germany,  be- 
gan in  ISL'li  daily  observations  on  the  number,  si/.e.  ami 
position  of  the  spots  which  are  nearly  always  visible  on 
the  solar  disk,  lie  kept  up  these  observations  for  forty- 
nine  years.  ]n  ls.">u.  Sehwabe  announced  that  the  amount 
of  spotted  surface,  which  yearly  appears  on  the  Bun  follows 
a  regular  law,  going  through  a  cycle  in  about  ten  years. 
Thus,  in  lst',0  a  [aiire  number  of  spots  was  visible,  tint  in 
IM;.,  very  few  were  seen  ;  after  this  they  became  more  and 
more  numerous,  until  in  1870  they  had  reached  their  max- 
imum amount.  About  the  same  time  that  Sehwabe  gave 
tliis  discovery  to  the  world,  Prof.  Lamont  of  Munich  dis- 
covered that  the  daily  range  of  the  needle's  vibration  went 
through  a  similar  cycle.  Very  soon  afterwards  (Jen.  Sabinc 
of  England  discovered  independently  the  same  fact,  which 
he  deduced  from  observations  made  at  places  so  far  removed 
from  each  other  as  Toronto  in  Canada  and  Hobarton  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  was  thus  led  to  refer  the  cycle  to  some 
cause  exterior  to  the  earth,  and  pointed  out  the  coincidence 
of  the  ten-year  solar-spot  cycle  and  that  of  the  daily  range 
of  variation  of  the  magnet.  At  Gottingen,  for  example, 
the  daily  variation  is  4'  greater  during  the  year  of  the 
greatest  number  of  spots  than  during  the  year  of  the  least. 
^flll/ll>^i••  l'fi-tit,-l><iti<nix  ttntt  the  Aurora  Polaris. — The 
magnet  is  often  subject  to  sudden  and  extensive  motions 
in  variation,  coining  at  unexpected  times,  and  affecting 
simultaneously  magnets  suspended  at  great  distances  from 
each  other.  These  disturbances  are  often,  though  not  al- 
ways, accompanied  by  displays  of  the  aurora  polaris,  and 

FIG.  11. 
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Magnetic  Motions  during  an  Aurora. 

it  has  been  observed  that  the  flashes  and  lateral  movements 
of  the  auroral  columns  are  always  accompanied  by  simul- 
taneous movements  of  the  magnet  in  declination.  Also, 
an  examination  of  extended  series  of  observations  on  au- 
roras has  led  to  the  remarkable  discovery  that  they  obey 
periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  frequency,  coinciding 
with  the  cycles  of  the  solar  spots  and  of  the  mean  daily 
range  in  declination.  The  accompanying  figure  (11)  exhib- 
its the  motions  of  the  magnet  observed  by  the  writer  during 
the  exhibition  of  the  brilliant  aurora  of  the  evening  of  ! 
Oct.  14,  1S70.  The  vertical  divisions  of  the  figure,  as  sho«n 
on  the  left,  equal  3'  of  arc  each.  The  p.  M.  times  of  obser-  i 
vation  are  given  on  the  upper  horizontal  line.  The  dis- 
tances of  the  broken  line  above  0°  show  western,  and 
t  lioM-  below  casern,  positions  of  the  X.  end  of  the  magnet. 
referred  to  the  line  0°,  which  is  the  mean  declination  of 
Oct.  14,  1S70.  The  line  D  represents  (be  range  (18'.43)  of 
Oct.  14.  A  is  the  position  the  magnet  had  I  .  !)'.:!:'.)  at  I//. 
17/».  P.M.  on  Oct.  14,  while  13  is  the  declination  ( — 7'. 25) 


at  Bh.  A.  M.  (the  time  of  greatest  eastern  declination)  on 
the  morning  of  Oct.  1  i.  Observations  made  on  the  aurora 
.-iiniillaneciusly  with  those  on  the  magnet  showed  that  the 
motion  of  the  magnet  coincided  in  its  maxima  and  minima 
with  the  greatest  activity  of  the  aurora.  The  rapid  and 
steady  easterly  motion,  from  7A.  .'>7/"..r»  to  SA.  5w.o,  of 
lli'.lli  is  remarkable.  The  Hashing  up  of  brilliant  green- 
ish auroral  streamers  or  columns  was  observed  at  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  this  easterly  motion. 

The  direction  of  present  research  is  to  the  discovery,  if 
possible,  of  constant  relations  between  the  sudden  dollec- 
tions  of  the  magnet  and  the  sudden  outburst  observed  in 
the  chromosphere  of  the  sun.  (See  SIN.)  Several  such  co- 
incidence.- ha\e  been  obser\  ed  by  1'rof.  Young  and  others, 
but  more  extended  and  systematic  observations  arc  re- 
quired to  prove  that  a  physical  connection  between  the 
phenomena  really  exists,  though  that  this  is  probably  the 
ease  every  one  admits. 

The  Dip  of  the  Miujnetic  Needle.— Mnijiii'lii-  I'nlrx  and 
Equator. — Robert  Norman,  whom  Gilbert  ile.-<-i  ibrs  as  "a 
good  seaman  and  an  ingenious  artificer,  who  first  discover- 
ed the  dip  of  magnetic  iron,"  observed  in  1570  that  if  a  bar 
of  steel  is  supported  on  its  centre  of  gravity,  so  that  it  will 
necessarily  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed,  it 
will,  after  having  been  magneti/.ed.  swing  into  the  mag- 
netic meridian  and  place  its  length  at  an  angle  with  the 
horizon.  In  the  northern  magnetic  hemisphere  the  N.  end 
of  the  needle  points  downward,  making,  for  example  at 
New  York,  an  angle  of  about  73°  with  the  horizon ;  in  the 
southern  magnetic  hemisphere  the  S.  pole  of  the  magnet 
points  downward.  This  phenomenon  is  called  the  dip  of 
the  needle.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  behavior  of 
such  a  needle  when  it  is  carried  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Proceeding  N.  and  to  the  W.  of  New  York,  we  shall 
observe  the  N.  end  of  the  needle  dipping  more  and  more, 
until,  having  reached  a  N.  lat.  of  70°  5',  and  a  W.  Ion. 
of  9(i°  46',  we  have  attained  the  position  where  Com. 
Ross  in  1832  first  observed  the  needle  taking  an  exactly 
perpendicular  position.  This  point  is  called  the  N.  mag- 
netic pole  of  the  earth.  It  is  inferred  from  observations 
on  the  dip  in  the  southern  hemisphere  that  a  southern 
magnetic  pole — where  the  needle  will  be  vertical  with  its 
S.  pole  downward — exists  about  lat.  S.  70°  and  Ion.  125° 
E.  of  Greenwich.  This  would  place  this  polo  in  the  ter- 
ritory discovered  by  our  countryman  Wilkes.  No  explorer, 
however,  has  reached  the  S.  magnetic  pole. 

Magnetic  Equator. — Between  the§e  two  poles,  along  an 
irregular  line  in  the  tropics,  the  needle  does  not  dip,  but 
holds  a  truly  horizontal  position.  This  line,  passing  round 
the  globe  near  its  equator,  in  every  part  of  which  the  dip 
is  nothing,  is  called  the  magnetic  equator,  which  is  a  very 
irregular  line,  crossing  the  equator  At  four  points,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  12,  where  the  full  line  E  E  is  the  geographic  equa- 
tor, and  the  dotted  line 
M  M  M  is  the  magnetic 
equator.  The  general 
inclination  of  the  mag- 
netic equator  to  the  geo- 
graphic equator  is  about 
12°,  its  principal  inter- 
sections or  nodes  being 
in  113i°  W.  Ion.  and 
6CJ°  E.  Ion.  from  Green- 
wich ;  and  it  is  a  toler- 
ably regular  line  throughout  one-half  of  its  circumference 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  "  The  exact  position 
of  the  nodes  and  the  true  form  of  the  magnetic  equator 
have  been  determined  with  great  care  by  Morlet  and  Han- 
steen.  There  are  some  slight  differences  in  their  results, 
which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Arago  in  the  following  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  results  of  their  inquiry:  "  lioth 
Morlet  and  Hansteen  place  the  magnetic  equator  wholly  to 
the  S.  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  between  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica, its  greatest  southern  latitude  being  at  25° ;  one  node 
is  in  Africa,  in  about  22°  of  E.  Ion.,  or  in  18°  according  to 
Morlet.  In  setting  out  towards  the  E.  from  this  node, 
which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  African 
continent,  the  magnetic  equator  advances  rapidly  to  the 
N.  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  quits  Africa  a  little  to  the  S. 
of  Cape  Guardafui,  and  in  the  Arabian  Sea  it  attains  ita 
most  northerly  latitude  of  about  12°  in  62°  of  E.  Ion. 
lletwecn  this  meridian  and  174°  E.the  magnetic  equator  is 
istantly  to  the  N.  of  the  equinoctial  line.  It  cuts  the  In- 
dian peninsula  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Comorin,  traverses 
the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  making  a  slight  advance  to  the  equi- 
noctial, from  which  it  is  only  S°  distant  at  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 
It  then  reasccnds  a  little  to  the  N.,  almost  touches  the  N. 
point  of  Borneo,  traverses  the  isle  of  Paragua.  the  strait 
of  which  separates  the  most  southern  of  the  Philippines 
from  the  isle  of  Mindanao,  and  under  the  meridian  of  Nai- 
gion  it  again  reaches  the  N.  lat.  of  9°.  From  this  point  it 
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"n  thin  bends  again  to  the  S.,  Hansteen  make,  it  cross 
the  line  into  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  contmue  then 
trough  an  extent  of  15°  of  Ion.,  and  then  re  urr ,  south- 
wird'and  cross  the  equinoctial  again  in  about  1 
Ion  or  2.1°  from  the  W.  coast  of  America.  This  discrcp- 
•MICV  between  the  deductions  of  Morlct  and  Hanstcen  is, 
after  all,  very  trivial,  for  in  the  case  just  mentioned  the 
magnetic  equator  does  not  go  more  than  H°  to  the  N.  of 
the  emrino&rt;  and  in  general  the  magnetic  equator  of 
Morlct  differs  in  no  part  so  much  as  2°  in  latitude  from 
that  of  Hanstcen.  The  magnetic  equator  thus  traced  over 
the  globe  has  a  motion  from  E.  to  W.,  in  so  far  as  can  be 
determined  by  direct  observations  on  the  position  of  its 
node«.  The  two  nodes  of  Hansteen,  corresponding  to  the 
tangent  node  of  Morlet,  are  divided  .between  108°  and  126° 
of  W.  Ion.  Fii  1819.  Freycinet  found,  on  board  the  Uranie, 
that  this  node  was  in  182°  of  W.  Ion.  ;  and  Sabine  found 
that  the  node  in  Africa,  which  was  far  from  the  coast  in 
1780,  had  advanced  from  E.  to  W.  even  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Morlct  found  that  the  dip  of  the  needle  diminished 
wherever  the  motion  of  the  equator  tended  to  diminish 
the  magnetic  latitude,  and  that  it  increased,  on  the  con- 
trary,  wherever  the  magnetic  latitude  was  increased' — a 
result  confirmed  by  observation." 

Intensity  (if  Terrestrial.  Mnr/netism  nl  Different  Paints  of 
the  Enrtli's  S'lirf/iee. — The  magnetic  intensity  of  any  point 
of  the  globe  can  be  determined  by  observations  on  the  times 
of  vibration  of  a  dipping-needle.  The  dipping-needle  holds 
to  terrestrial  magnetism  the  same  relation  that  a  pendulum 
does  to  gravitation.  In  a  state  of  rest  both  show  the  direc- 
tion of  the  resultants  of  these  forces,  and  if  set  in  vibration 
we  can  from  the  number  of  these  vibrations  in  a  given  time 
determine  the  intensity  of  these  forces  if  the  known  action 
of  terrestrial  magnetism  or  gravitation  of  any  one  point  of 
the  earth  is  taken  as  unity.  Thus,  if  ti  and  n'  respectively 
represent  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  the  same  time 
by  the  same  needle  at  the  same  temperature  at  two  differ- 
ent stations  on  the  ear.th,  and  F  and  F'  the  intensities  of 
magnetism  at  these  two  points,  then  F  :  F' —  »2  :  ?/'2.  But 
this  method  is  of  no  practical  value,  on  account  of  the  fric- 
tion of  the  axis  of  revolution  of  the  dipping-needle;  and 
really  to  obtain  the  relative  intensities  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netic forces  we  must  deduce  them  from  observations  made 
on  the  vibrations  of  a  horizontal  needle  suspended  by  a 
thread  free  of  torsion.  In  this  case  the  force  F  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  dipping-needle  is  supposed  to  be  decomposed 
into  two  others — one  vertical  and  destroyed  by  the  suspend- 
ing thread:  the  other,  which  we  will  call  /,  is  horizontal, 
and  in  the  magnetic  meridian.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
latter  the  needle  makes  its  oscillations.  If  we  call  /'  tin- 
angle  of  the  dip  at  the  place  of  observation,  we  shall  have 
/—  F  cos  i.  The  oscillations  are  isochronous  if  they  do 
not  exceed  3°  or  4°.  Hence,  to  obtain  the  relative  mag- 
netic intensities  of  two  places  of  observation,  we  obtain  « 
and  «',  the  number  of  oscillations  during  the  same  time  of 
the  same  magnet  of  hard  steel  at  the  two  stations.  Let  f 
and  r  be  the  dips, /and/  the  intensities  of  the  horizontal 
components,  and  F  and  F'  the  magnetic  intensities  at  the  two 

stations;  then  -!!„/-     *£21L .  whcncc  ._*  =  »LSBLL 
n'2     J       F'cosi"  F'      «'2eost' 

In  1798,  Hnmboldt  observed  a  point  of  minimum  intensity 
on  the  magnetic  equator  in  Southern  Peru,  and  this  value 
has  been  adopted  as  the  unit  of  intensity  by  those  who  use  I 
the  method  of  oscillation  in  determining  these  intensities 
Ibo  following  table  gives  the  terrestrial  magnetic  inten- 
s  on  the  basis  of  llumboldfs  observed  unit : 

Places  of  Observation.          Years. 

St.  Antonio 1802 

('arthagcna jgoi 

Ni-w  York 1822 

Naples 1sii:> 

T<yons 18fl5 

I'aris  isoo 

Brussels 1x29 

Ji'Tlin 1X29 

Christ  iauia 1820 

Si.  Petersburg IRL'S 

Baffin's  Bay isis 

1823 


0°   0' 

10-  25'  X. 
40°  43' 

40°  no' 

45°  46' 
48°  52' 
50°  52' 
52°  51' 
59°  55' 
59°  66' 
62°  43' 
79°  40' 


.  Intensity. 

1.087 

1.294 

l.ROS 

1.274 

1.8*8 

1.348 

1.374 

1.366 

1.419 

1.410 

1.590 

usei 


I  he  magnetic  intensity  has  been  determined  at  manv 

points  on  the  earth,  and  the  results  reached  arc  that  there 

s  an  increase  of  magnetic  intensity  as  we  go  from  the  m-i»- 

ic  equator  to  its  poles,  and  that  the  intensitv  increases 

more  rajudly  in  the  southern  hemisphe-e  than  in  the  north 


ern  as  we  recede  from  the  equator.  According  to  Sabine, 
it  is  equal  to  1.C24  at  the  N.  magnetic  pole,  which  is  less 
than  he  found  it  at  New  York,  where  it  is  1.803,  whilst  near 
the  S.  magnetic  pole,  at  Mount  Erebus,  lloss  found  it  equal 
to  2.052.  The  minimum  of  intensity,  0.70fi,  was  observed 
by  Erman  in  S.  lat.  19°  59'  and  10°  2'  of  E.  Ion.  Hiot 
g'ives  the  following  formula,  which  represents  with  toler- 
able accuracy  the  variation  of  magnetic  intensity  with  the 
latitude:  »  =  VT+  iTsin27  .  .  .  ,  in  which  i  is  the  intensity 
and  I  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 

Determination  of  the,  DecKimtioK. — We  will  now  concisely 
describe  those  instrumental  methods  by  which  are  deter- 
mined the  three  magnetic  elements  just  discussed — viz.  the 
declinatinn,  the  dip,  and  the  intensity.  The  declination  is 
most  accurately  determined  with  the  instrument  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  13,  called  a  declinometer.  E  is  a  theodolite 
Flu.  13. 


The  Declinometer. 

whose  telescope,  like  a  transit  instrument,  rotates  on  a  hor- 
izontal axis.  This  telescope  has  also  n  motion  around  a 
vertical  axis,  and  this  motion  in  azimuth  is  measured  bv  a 
horizontal  divided  circle,  li  is  a  magnet  suspended  by  un- 
twisted silk-fibres.  Attached  to  the  magnet  is  a  small  frame 
C  carrying  two  crossed  spider-threads.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  magnet  is  a  frame  l>.  in  which  is  a  lens  whose  prin- 
cipal focus  is  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  cross-threads. 
The  rays  issuing  from  the  illuminated  threads  will  there- 
fore emerge  tioin  the  lens  as  parallel  rays,  and  when  the 
axis  of  the  telescope  is  coincident  with,  or  parallel  to,  the 
axis  of  the  lens,  we  shall  see  distinctly  the  image  of  the 
cross-threads  when  the  focus  of  the  telescope  is  adjusted 
to  parallel  rays,  or,  what  is  the  same,  when  the  telescope 
gives  the  distinct  image  of  a  star.  After  the  telescope  has 
been  adjusted  so  that  the  point  of  crossing  of  the  threads 
at  its  focus  coincides  with  the  image  of  the  point  of  cross- 
ing of  the  threads  of  the  magnet,  the  reading  is  made  on 
the  horizontal  divided  circle.  After  this  the  theodolite  is 
turned  on  its  horizontal  and  vertical  axes  until  the  pole- 
star  or  sonic  other  circumpolar  star  is  seen  bisected  by  the 
cross-threads  in  the  telescope.  Knowing  the  time  at  which 
this  bisection  is  made,  the  geographic  meridian  is  icadilv 
computed,  and  the  reading  of  the  circle  when  the  telescope 
points  due  N.  is  known.  The  difference  between  this 
angular  reading  and  the  one  previously  made  when  the 
cross-threads  of  the  magnet  were  observed  gives  the  mag- 
netic (lee/iuiititin.  However,  in  the  above  description  we 
have  assumed  that  the  optic  axis  of  the  lens  and  the  mag- 
netic axis  of  the  magnet  coincided,  or  were  parallel  to  each 
other.  This  we  can  never  assume :  hence,  to  be  sure  of  the 
correct  determination  wo  rer.enc  the  magnet  in  its  support, 
so  that  the  flat  side  which  formerly  was  up  is  now  down. 
Another  reading  is  now  made  of  the  angle  which  the  mag- 
net makes  with  the  meridian,  and  the  mean  of  these  two 
readings  gives  the  true  magnetic  declination.  Instead 
ot  attaching  the  magnet  to  a  frame  carrying  the  cross- 
threads  and  lens,  the  magnet  may  be  tubular,  with  a  plate 
of  glass,  cut  with  fine  vertical  lines,  at  one  end  and  the  lens 
at  the  other. 

Determination  of  the  Dip.— The  dip  of  the  magnet  is  the 

clmation  to  the  horizon  which  a  needle  makes  when  it 

can  freely  rotate  around  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through 
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its  centre   nl'  gravity,   the   plane  of  motion   of  the   needle 

being  the  plane   of  tin-  magnetic  men<li;in.       \'\^.    I  I    -hnv,v 

tlie  essential   parts   nt'   the   best  form   of   dipping-needle, 

Fia.  14. 


The  Kew  Dipping-needle. 

known  as  the  Kew  pattern,  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
first  invented  and  used  ut  the  Kew  Observatory.  SN  is  a 
magnetic  needle  with  a  delieate  steel  axis  resting  on  two 
parallel  edges  of  agate.  C  C  is  a  vertical  divided  circle. 
Attached  to  an  arm  with  verniers  arc  two  microscopes  with 
cross-threads  at  their  foci.  This  arm  glides  around  the 
vertical  cirele.  To  determine  the  dip,  the  vertical  axis  of 
the  instrument  is  first  adjusted  to  preserve  a  vertical  posi- 
tion when  the  instrument  is  rotated  around  this  axis.  We 
then  substitute  for  the  magnetic  needle  a  similar  one  made 
of  brass,  but  loaded  at  one  of  its  ends,  so  that  this  end 
always  points  downward.  A  sight  is  taken  witli  one  of  the 
reading  microscopes  on  a  cross-thread  stretched  over  an 
opening  in  this  end  of  the  needle.  The  axis  of  the  needle 
is  reversed  and  another  sight  taken,  this  time  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cross-threads.  The  mean  of  the  readings  of 
the  vertical  circle  corresponding  to  the  above  two  sights 
will  give  the  reading  of  the  circle  for  the  vertical  position 
of  the  axis  of  the  needle.  The  magnetic  needle  is  now 
placed  on  the  agate  edges,  and  the  instrument  is  rotated 
around  the  vertical  axis  until  the  pointed  end,  or  medial 
mark,  of  the  needle  points  to  the  vertical  reading  of  the 
circle.  In  this  position  the  plane  of  motion  of  the  needle 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  so  that  on  ro- 
tating the  instrument  through  90°  the  plane  of  motion  of 
the  needle  is  brought  into  the  magnetic  meridian.  The 
pointed  ends  of  the  needle  are  now  bisected  by  the  two 
reading-microscopes,  and  the  corresponding  readings  on 
the  vertical  circle  taken.  If  the  needle  wore  symmetric 
around  its  geometric  axis,  and  this  axis  coincided  with  the 
magnetic  axis  of  the  needle  while  the  latter  turned  truly 
on  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  above  observations  would  give 
the  true  dip  :  but  as  we  can  never  assume  that  the  above 
conditions  exist,  wo  have  to  adopt  the  following  method  of 
observation :  After  having  obtained  the  reading  on  the 
needle  above  described,  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument 
is  rotatcil  through  ISO0,  and  another  reading  of  the  dip 
obtained.  The  magnetism  of  the  needle  is  then  reversed 
by  the  method  of  double  touch  or  by  the  voltaic  current, 
ami  the  two  series  of  observations  just  described  are  re- 
peated. The  mean  of  the  four  scries  will  give  the  true  dip. 
/fctermfnarf'ort  of  tfn-  Mniju<-t',f  /uinoa'ti/. — It  has  already 
been  described  how  (lie  ri-lnih-r  magnetic  intensities  nl' 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  ran  In-  determined  by  obser- 
vations on  the  times  nl'  oscillation  of  the  same  hard  steel 
magnet.  I'y  the  method  of  Gauss  we  can  obtain  (tbsnlntt 
measures  of  the  intensity  of  ten-i-sf  ri;il  magnetism.  Our 
limited  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  a  description 
of  his  method,  which  requires  a  discussion  in  the  higher 
mathematics,  which  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  a 
popular  character.  (The  reader  is  referred  to  Airy's  Trrn- 
tixi'  mi  M>ii/iirt>xi,>,  Lnnil..  1S70,  and  to  Clerk  Maxwell's 
J:'fi  <'tr!<'itij  nntl  Mdyiietlmii,  vol.  ii..  Lend.,  1873.) 


Mot/iirtii'  I'lmrti. — Observations  on  the  magnetic  deeli- 
M:I  t  inn.  dip,  anil  intensity  ha\  e  been  maile  m  er  a  large  pur- 
lin!) of  the  earth,  and  maps  have  been  ennstrnete<l  nnvvtiirh 
arc  drawn  the  magnetic  equator  and  its  poles,  the  lines  of 
equal  declination,  (lie  lines  of  no  declination,  the  lines  of 
equal  dip  with  the  magnetic  meridians,  and  the  lines  of 
equal  magnetic  intensity.  In  Figs.  15  and  16,  copied  from 


A,  North  Magnetic  Pole. 

Gauss,  are  laid  down  the  position  of  the  N.  and  S.  magnetic 
poles,  the  magnetic  equator,  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  and  the 
magnetic  meridians.  The  magnetic  meridians  are  lines 
which  would  be  described  by  transporting  a  declination 

Fin.  Ifi. 


A,  South  Magnetic  Pole. 

magnet  so  that  it  constantly  moved  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  pointed.  These  lines  evidently  cross  the  lines  of 
equal  dip,  and  converge  to  the  two  magnetic  poles,  l-'acing 
page  1448  of  Vol.  I.  of  this  Cyclnpadia  is  an  excellent  map 
by  Prof.  Guyot,  showing  the  lines  of  equal  magnetic  de- 
clination for  the  year  1858.  To  convey  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  dip  and  the  variations  of  total  terrestrial 
magnetic  intensity,  Fig.  17,  copied  from  Airy's  Mill/Helium, 
is  given.  This  figure  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  directions  of 
dip  and  the  magnitude  of  total  force  along  a  meridian  of 
the  earth.  The  magnitude  of  the  force  at  different  points 
is  rudely  shown  by  lengths  of  the  dipping-needles  on  the 
magnetic  meridian.  The  map  is  an  orthographic  projec- 
tion. It  will  bo  remarked  that  there  is  little  accuracy  near 
the  S.  pole,  arising  from  the  rircumstanee  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  include  N.  and  S.  magnetic  poles  in  the  same  geo- 
graphic  meridian. 

The  Knrth  «  (frenl  Mni/m/. — The  phenomena  of  terres- 
trial magnetism  are  explained  by  regarding  the  earth  as  a 
great  magnet  of  an  irregular  structure,  so  that  its  magnetism 
is  very  unequally  distributed  in  and  over  its  mass.  Indeed, 
spin-res  have  been  formed  of  large  musses  of  loadstone 
which  so  act  on  small  dipping-needles  carried  over  their 
surfaces  as  to  give  results  which  approach  in  character  to 
the  irregular  lines  which  express  the  magnetic  elements  of 
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the  earth.  The  supposition  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet  was 
first  formally  announced  by  William  Gilbert,  the  physician 
to  «uecn  Elizabeth,  in  a  work  entitled  De  Maytate  May- 


Magnetic  Dip  and  Intensity. 

netim/nr  r,,ri><»-ilm*,  <t  ilr  M-I'/IIO  -Wai/iiffe  Tellltre  (Lond., 
1600).  Of  this  celebrated  work  of  Gilbert,  Prof.  Robison 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  thus  wrote  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century:  "It  is  not  saying  too  much  of  this  work 
of  Dr.  Gilbert's  to  affirm  that  it  contains  almost  everything 
we  know  about  magnetism.  His  unwearied  diligence  in 
searching  every  writing  on  the  subject,  and  in  getting  in- 
formation from"  navigators,  and  his  incessant  occupation  in 
experiments,  have  left  very  few  facts  unknown  to  him.  We 
meet  with  many  things  in  the  writings  of  posterior  inquirers, 
,,f  them  'of  high  reputation  and  of  the  present  day, 
which  are  published  and  received  as  notable  discoveries, 
but  are  contained  in  the  rich  collection  of  Dr.  Gilbert." 
That  the  earth  ia  a  great  magnet  is  proved  by  its  pro- 
ducing the  same  actions  as  does  a  loadstone  or  artificial 
magnet  on  bars  of  iron  or  steel  and  on  suspended  magnets 
when  these  bodies  are  placed  in  the  same  conditions  in 
reference  to  the  earth  (considered  as  a  magnet)  and  to  the 
artificial  magnet  or  loadstone.  Thus,  a  bar  of  soft  iron 
is  temporarily  magnetized  when  pointed  towards  the  pole 
of  a  magnet  or  towards  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth.  A 
bar  of  hard  iron  or  steel  is  permanently  magnetized  when, 
while  painting  towards  the  terrestrial  magnetic  pole  or 
towards  the  pole  of  a  magnet,  it  is  struck  a  blow  with  a 
hammer  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  bar.  A  spher- 
ical magnet  of  steel  or  of  loadstone  produces  in  agitated 
iron  tilings  in  its  vicinity  lines  of  magnetic  force  similar  to 
those  traced  out  by  the  action  of  the  earth  on  the  beams  of 
.the  aurora  polaris.  A  small  dipping-needle  carried  over  a 
sphere  formed  out  of  loadstone  acts  like  the  same  needle 
carried  over  the  earth's  surface.  Finally,  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity can  be  evolved  from  the  earth  in  a  closed  conductor 
by  moving  this  conductor  so  that  it  cuts  the  lines  in  which 
a  dipping-needle,  freely  suspended,  places  its  length;  the 
same  action  is  produced  in  like  circumstances  when  an  ar- 
tificial magnet  or  loadstone  replaces  the  earth  in  the  above 
experiment. 

lti/fi<if!n-m'ft  as  to  f/ie  Distribution  of  the  tfaffMtfaft  of  the 
Ein-tli. — As  far  as  the  general  fact  is  concerned  of  consider- 
ing the  earth  as  a  great  magnet,  all  physicists  are  agreed, 
but  difficulties  of  complicated  natures  have  occurred  when 
into  this  general  theory  they  have  endeavored  to  bring  the 
magnetie  elements  observed  at  different  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Hence,  various  hypotheses  have  been  framed  as  to 
the  positions,  number,  and  intensities  of  the  magnetic  poles 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  magnetic  forces  within  and  on 
the  earth,  and  as  to  the  cause  of  the  variations  in  the  direc- 
tions and  magnitudes  of  the  various  resultants  of  terrestrial 
magnetic  action. 

Uypotheiu  <>f  ^flll/('l•,  IlnmboMt,  and.  fliot. — About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  it  was  suggested  by  the  German 
astronomer  Mayer — and  the  same  idea  was  adopted  inde- 
pendently by  Humboklt  and  Biot — that  the  main  phe- 
nomena of  terrestrial  magnetism  could  be  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  near  the  centre  of  the  earth  exists  a  single 
magnet  whose  length  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  earth's 
diameter,  and  whose  axis  passes  through  the  centre  of  ttu 
earth  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  equator 
This  hypothesis  maybe  concisely  stated  as  follows:  Le 
E  y  represent  the  magnetie  equator,  and  E  m  Q  a  great  cir 


le  on  the  globe  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  equator. 
..et  n  o  s  be  the  supposed  interior  magnet,  whose  centre  o 


FIG.  18. 


coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  whose  axis  n  » 
is  perpendicular  to  E  Q.  Then,  the  length  «  H  being  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  distance  .•  m,  the  direction 
and  magnitude  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  magnet  upon 
any  point  m  of  the  earth's  surface  will  be  given  by  the  for- 
mulae 


tan  o  i 


in  M 

:  i  tan  m  o  H,  R  =  ~  ^ 


in  which  in  is  the  magnetic  moment  of  the  magnet  n  »,  j£ 
the  quantity  of  free  magnetism  in  the  point  acted  on,  and 
a  the  radius  of  the  earth.  Hut  if  A  denote  the  magnetic 
latitude  m  o  Q,  and  8  the  magnetie  inclination,  or  the 
angle  made  by  the  direction  of  the  force  with  the  horizon 
of  the  place,  then  is  m  o  n  =  9°  —  A,  o  m  />  !M)°  —  8,  whence 

tan  8=2  tan  A,  R  =  VI   |  :f  sin''  A, 
the  force  at  the  magnetic  equator  being  taken  as  unity. 
Let  us  examine  the  coiis<  '(jinnee,-  of  these  formula? : 

1.  On  the  HIII:/II,  h'c  i;/,i,itor  A  -  II,  and  consequently  9  =  0, 
R  =  l.     Accordingly,  the  inclination  will  be  nothing  at  all 
points  of  this  line,  und  the  direction  of  the  needle  horizon- 
tal.    Again,  the'  intensity  of  the  force  will  be  equal  to  unity, 
and  less  than  at  any  other  points  on  the  earth's  surface. 
Tin'  magnetie  equator  is  therefore,  on  this  hypothesis,  also 
the  line  of  iiiiuinnun  tut*  tt*in/. 

2.  The  points  in  which  the  axis  of  the  magnet  meet  the 
surface  of  the  earth  will  be  the  ,«<!./'"'"'  /><i/i*.     At  these 
points  A  =  90°,  and  consequently  8  =  90°,  R  =  2.     At  the 
magnetic  poles,  therefore,  the  freely  suspended  needle  takes 
the  vertical  position,  and  the  force  will  be  double  that  at 
the  equator. 

3.  The  great  circles  passing  through  the  line  11  «  will  bo 
the  magnetic  meridians,  and  the  declination  at  each  point 
of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  which  they  contain  with 
the  meridian  of  the  place. 

4.  If  planes  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  noi,  or  parallel 
to  the  magnetic  equator,  they  will  intersect  the  globe  in 
circles  which  are  analogous  to  the  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
may  be  called  the  mn:inriic  y/«/-«M7».     For  all  the  points 
of  each  such  circle  the  magnetic  latitude  A  is  the  same. 
Hence,  8  and  R  arc  also  the  same,  and  the  parallels  will  be 
/,so-Y/,m/  and  ixi.iliiixini'x-  lines. 

We  see  from  this  account  that  the  magnetic  phenomena 
of  the  globe  are  represented,  in  a  rude  and  general  manner, 
by  the  hypothesis  in  question.  In  particular,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  formula  tan  9  =  2  tan  A  is  approximately 
true  for  points  on  the  earth's  surface  whose  magnetic  lati- 
tude does  not  exceed  30°,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  law 
of  the  intensity  may  be  depended  on  within  the  same 
limits.  But  a  closer  comparison  of  the  results  with  those 
of  observation  shows  that  the  discrepancies  arc  consider- 
able. The  line  of  least  force  does  not  coincide  with  the 
line  of  no  inclination ;  the  points  of  greatest  force  on  the 
earth's  surface  arc  four  instead  of  two  :  and  none  of  these 
coincide  with  the  points  at  which  the  inclination  is  90°. 
Finally,  the  isoclinal  and  the  isodynamie  lines  are  not 
parallel  circles,  as  they  would  be  according  to  the  hypoth- 
esis. 

Hansteen's  Ift//>i,thniis. — The  next  hypothesis  of  any  im- 
portance was  brought  forth  by  Huusteen  of  Norway.  He 
supposed  the  existence  of  two  magnets  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  These  magnets  are  placed  eccentrically  and  inclined 
to  the  earth's  equator,  and  one  of  these  magnets  is  more 
powerful  than  the  other.  He  then  reached  certain  empiri- 
cal formulae  which  rather  precisely  gave  the  value  of  the 
magnetic  elements  on  the  earth.  In  this  hypothesis  by  the 
magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  is  understood  the  poles  of  the 
two  interior  magnets,  and  not  the  points  on  the  earth  where 
the  dipping-needle  takes  vertical  positions.  Hanstcen  as- 
sumes that  these  four  poles  have  a  regular  motion  of  revo- 
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lution  about  the  terrestrial  poles,  the  two  poles  of  the  N. 
goin4  from  W.  to  E.  in  nn  oblique  direction,  and  the  two 
S.  poles  from  E.  to  W.,  also  obliquely.  He  gives  these  mo- 
tions the  following  durations  of  revolution  :  The  stronger 
N.  pole  in  1890  years;  the  stronger  S.  pole  in  4605  years; 
the  feebler  N.  pole  in  860  years;  the  feebler  S.  pole  in  1303 
years.  Instead  of  two  magnets  wo  may  imagine  a  greater 
number,  and  add  one  whenever  the  advance  of  scientific 
observations  requires  the  addition  in  order  to  embrace  the 
phenomena  in  the  imiltipolar  hypothesis.  Thus,  we  may 
reaeli  empirical  expressions  which  are  certainly  valuable 
aids  in  directing  original  observations,  but  which  cannot  be 
said  to  form  a  ilimri/  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

cm«™'»  Tliriir;/. — In  the  year  1838,  Gauss  published  in  the 
l'fKiilt<i1t>  tli'x  M<i(/n<'tinch<'n  Verdun,  his  celebrated  memoir 
on  the  earth's  magnetism.  It  is  impossible  without  a  con- 
siderable space  and  the  use  of  the  calculus  to  give  a  thor- 
ough account  of  this  theory.  The  reader  will  find  Gauss's 
papers  translated  into  English  in  Tuylnr'i  Scientific  Me- 
tin.i,->;,  vol.  ii.  Gauss  makes  no  hypothesis  as  to  the  number 
and  position  of  the  magnetic  poles ;  he  regards  the  earth 
as  an  infinite  assemblage  of  magnets  disposed  in  any  man- 
ner;  which  amounts  to  saying  that  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth  exist  centres  of  action  attracting  and  repelling  in  the 
inverse  ratios  of  the  squares  of  the  distance.  He  deter- 
mines certain  relations  among  the  components  of  the  forces 
which  are  true  generally ;  then  he  expresses  these  compo- 
nents by  general  formulae,  the  constants  of  which  can  be 
obtained  by  observation.  Gauss  shows  that  only  two  poles 
can  exist  at  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  assumption  of 
more  than  two  leads  to  conclusions  opposed  to  the  facts  of 
observation. 

Gauss  compared  the  results  reached  by  his  calculations 
with  accurate  observations  made  at  ninety-one  magnetic 
stations.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  difference  between 
calculation  and  observation  is  about  equal  to  the  errors  of 
observation ;  sometimes  he  found  that  these  differences 
were  not  greater  than  those  made  by  practised  observers  at 
the  same  station.  He  applied  his  formula)  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  position  of  the  N.  magnetic  pole,  and  he 
found  that  for  the  year  1830  its  position  was  73°  35'  N. 
lat.  ami  204°  21'  E.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  Capt.  Ross  found 
for  the  position  of  this  pole  a  lower  latitude  by  1°.  This 
certainly  was  a  very  satisfactory  agreement.  For  the  same 
year  he  calculated  that  the  S.  magnetic  pole  was  situate  in 
72°  35'  S.  lat.  and  152°  30'  Ion.  E.  of  Greenwich.  As  re- 
marked before,  this  point  has  never  been  reached  by  ex- 
plorers. Gauss  found  for  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  N. 
pole,  1.701 ;  for  the  S.  pole,  2.253.  Gauss  succeeded  in 
obtaining  measures  of  the  absolute  magnetic  forces  of  the 
earth,  and  thence  computed  the  magnetic  moment  of  the 
earth.  He  found  that  it  was  equal  to  8500  trillions  of 
magnetized  steel  bars  each  weighing  500  kilogrammes,  and 
each  having  a  length  of  one-half  a  metre.  He  computed 
that  if  the  earth's  free  magnetism  was  uniformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  its  mass,  each  cubic  metre  would  con- 
tain a  quantity  equal  to  eight  of  the  above  bars.  As  we 
know  that  the  outer  layers  of  the  earth  contain  far  less 
magnetism  than  this,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  terres- 
trial magnetism  is  concentrated  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Gauss  also  computed  what  distribution  of  the  mag- 
netic fluids  would  give  effects  equivalent  to  the  magnetic 
actions  of  the  globe.  Poisson  had  previously  shown  that 
the  action  of  any  magnetic  body  could  be  assumed  to  be 
replaced  by  that  of  a  surface  charged  with  the  hypothetic 
magnetic  fluids.  Gauss  found  that  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere would  be  charged  with  a  layer  of  southern  fluid,  and 
the  northern  hemisphere  with  a  layer  of  northern  fluid. 
The  line  of  separation  of  the  two  fluids  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  a  great  circle  which  cuts  the  equator  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea  at  15°  of  W.  Ion.  The  density  of  these 
layers  varies  from  one  point  to  another,  and  has  two  max- 
imum points  of  density  in  the  northern  hemisphere — one  on 
the  shores  of  Siberia,  at  71°  N.  lat.  and  116°  E.  Ion.;  the 
other  situate  S.  of  Hudson's  Bay.  at  55°  N.  lat.  and  203° 
E.  Ion.  There  exists  only  one  point  of  maximum  density 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  quite  near  the  southern  mag- 
netic pole,  in  hit.  70°  S.  and  154°  E.  Ion.  From  the  obser- 
vations which  existed  at  the  time  when  Gauss  wrote  his 
classic  work  he  calculated  the  course  of  the  magnetic  curves 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  published  map.-  •<{  them  which 
represent  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  earth  at  that  period 
as  far  as  observations  allowed  him  to  go. 

Correction  .,/  the  <'ompnmi  in  Iron  \/n/>». — The  import- 
ance of  this  subject  demands  a  concise  description  of  the 
process  by  which  a  compass  is  corrected  for  the  magnetic 
action  of  the  iron  either  composing  the  hull  of  a  ship  or 
existing  in  her  interior.  In  1803,  Capt.  Flinders  first  made 
the  important  observation  that  the  disturbances  in  his  com- 
passes could  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  the  existence  of 
iron  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  ship's  head  and  charged 


with  S.  magnetism  for  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  with 
N.  magnetism  for  the  southern  hemisphere.  To  correct 
these  disturbances  he  suggested  placing  aft  of  the  compass 
a  vertical  bar  of  soft  iron  whose  upper  end,  having  like 
magnetism  a.s  the  imaginary  mass  in  tne  ship's  head,  would, 
I  in  acting  on  the  opposite  pole  of  the  compass-needle,  cor- 
rect its  disturbances.  The  discussion  by  Sabine  of  the 
deviations  of  the  compasses  in  wooden  ships  during  the 
voyage  of  Ross  in  18.'!',*— 1.'!  showed  that  the  peculiar- 
ities in  the  disturbances  of  the  compass  lasted  a  short 
time  after  the  ship  hail  left  the  regions  in  which  the  ter- 
restrial forces  were  such  as  would  tend  to  explain  the  dis- 
turbances. 

The  first  real  explanation  of  the  peculiar  disturbances 
observed  in  iron  ships  was  given  by  Airy,  the  astronomer- 
royal,  in  1839.  He  was  the  first  clearly  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  effects  of  the  magnetism  induced  in  the  ship 
by  the  earth's  inductive  action,  and  what  he  terms  the 
aub-permiinrnt  magnetism  of  an  iron  ship.  By  the  latter 
is  designated  such  a  character  of  magnetization  as  is  given 
to  a  bar  of  iron  when  it  is  placed  in  the  line  of  the  dip  and 
struck.  "The  magnetism  of  a  struck  bar  resembles  the 
magnetism  of  a  permanent  steel  magnet  in  all  respects  but 
this — that,  while  perhaps  no  change  can  be  remarked  in  its 
quantity  of  magnetism  in  hours  or  days,  yet  it  infallibly 
diminishes  in  a  long  time.  To  express  this  partially  per- 
manent character  the  term  nib-permanait  magnetism  has 
been  adopted."  In  single  iron  bars  the  sub-permanent 
magnetism  diminishes  sensibly  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  lost 
in  a  few  days.  In  some  large  iron  ships  a  portion  of  it  has 
remained  unaltered  for  many  years.  Hence,  both  induced 
and  sub-permanent  magnetism  exists  in  iron  ships.  Airy 
"conceives  the  ship's  magnetism  to  be  resolved  into  two 
parts — one  transversal  to  the  ship,  one  longitudinal.  When 
the  ship's  head  is  placed  N.  or  S.,  the  transversal  force 
alone  disturbs  the  compass,  and  the  quadrantal  (inductive) 
disturbance  vanishes ;  and  the  transversal  magnetic  part 
can  be  corrected  by  an  opposite  transversal  magnet  broad- 
side on  to  the  compass,  whose  distance  is  determined  with- 
out any  calculation,  simply  by  trying  its  effect  at  different 
distances  till  the  needle  points  correctly.  Then,  in  like 
manner,  if  the  ship's  head  be  placed  E.  or  W.,  the  longitu- 
dinal magnetism  only  disturbs  the  compass,  as  the  quad- 
rantal deviation  vanishes  there,  and  it  is  to  bo  corrected  by 
a  longitudinal  magnet  broadside  on  to  the  compass,  tenta- 
tively applied.  The  effects  of  permanent  or  sub-permanent 
magnetism  are  now  entirely  corrected.  In  order  to  correct 
for  the  induction  effect  which  produces  quadrantal  devia- 
tion, the  ship's  head  must  be  placed  in  azimuth  45°  (nearly), 
or  135°,  or  225°,  or  315°;  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining whether  the  quadrantal  disturbance  is  such  as  cor- 
responds to  the  effect  of  iron  in  the  direction  of  the  ship's 
head ;  and  if  so,  it  must  be  corrected  by  iron  on  one  or 
both  sides,  shifted  by  trial  till  the  correction  is  complete. 
These  processes  were  introduced  by  the  author  (Airy)  in 
1838,  and  they  are  still  retained  in  use  without  alteration." 

If  the  sub-permanent  magnetism  of  a  ship  were  perma- 
nent in  its  direction  and  intensity,  and  if  the  earth's  action 
on  the  ship  in  various  latitudes  remained  the  same,  then . 
the  process  just  described  would  permanently  correct  the 
disturbance  of  the  ship's  compass.  But  changes  in  the 
above  actions  do  take  place,  and  it  is  only  after  a  ship  has 
made  many  voyages  that  its  sub-permanent  magnetism 
becomes  permanent.  Hence,  a  ship  s  compasses  should  he 
repeatedly  corrected  during  successive  years  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  its  navigation.  (Sec  SHIPS,  IRON,  MAGNETISM  OP, 
by  C.  A.  SCIIOTT,  M.  N.  A.  S.)  A.  M.  MAYER. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ores.     See  IRON  ORES. 

Magnet'ic  Pyri'tes,  or  Pyrrhotine,  a  natural  sul- 
phide of  iron,  differing  from  common  iron  pyrites  in  crys- 
tallizing in  the  hexagonal  system  and  in  chemical  compo- 
sition, containing  a  larger  proportion  of  iron  ;  sulphur  39.5, 
iron  fiO.5  (iron  pyrites,  sulphur  53.3;  iron  46.7).  Pyrrho- 
tine  is  slightly  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

Magnetism.     Sec  MAGNET. 

Magneto-Electricity.  See  ELECTRICITY.  See  also 
APPENDIX. 

Magnificat,  the  song  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  re- 
corded in  Luke  i.  46-55.  It  is  so  named  from  the  first 
word  in  the  Latin  version,  Magnificat  nnima  mea,  Dominum. 
This  song  of  praise  by  the  Virgin  Mother  in  thankfulness 
for  the  Incarnation,  and  uttered  while  yet  she  was  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  must  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  worship  of  the  Church  from  early  times.  It  is 
first  found  prescribed  about  the  year  AIIB,  when  in  France  it 
was  ordered  to  be  sung  at  lauds.  In  the  Eastern  and  Arme- 
nian churches  it  is  still  a  lauds  canticle.  In  the  West  it  has 
during  the  last  800  years  been  sung  only  at  vespers.  A 
prominent  place  is  given  to  this  hymn  in  the  vesper  and 
other  servicesof  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church 
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of  England.     It  is  omitted  from  the  evening  service  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S. 

Magnin'  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Paris  Nov.  4,  1793  ;  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  at  the  National  Library  in  1813,  and  one 
of  the  directors  in  1832,  and  d.  at  Paris  Oct.  7,  1882.  As 
contributor  to  the  Globe,  together  with  Guizot,  to  the  Aar- 
tiounl  toother  with  Annan. 1  Carrel,  and  afterwards  to  the 


1813).  He 'also  wrote  Lei  Origines  du  Theatre  marlenie 
(1838),  Lc  T/t  fa-tre  tic  Hnavltha  (1845),  with  translation 
and  commentaries,  and  Histoire  den  Marionnettei  (1852). 

Mag'nitude  [Lat.  mannitiulii],  anything  that  can  be 
measured.  The  term  was  originally  applied  to  signify  a 
portion  of  space  possessing  the  three  attributes,  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness;  by  extension  of  meaning  it  has 
come  to  signify  any  quantity  that  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  uf  a  quantity  of  the  same  kind  taken  as  a  unit. 
Lines,  surfaces,  and  volumes  are  called  geometrical  mag- 
nitudes. An  angle  is  also  a  species  of  geometrical  magni- 
tude. Time,  weight,  and  numbers  are  arithmetical  magni- 
tudes. (Sec  QUANTITY.)  W.  G.  PECK. 

Magno'lia  [named  by  Linnoms  in  honor  of  Dr.  Pierre 
Magnol  (1038-1715)],  a  genus  of  exogenous  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  order  Magnoliaceae,  mostly  natives  of  the 
warm  parts  of  North  America  and  the  temperate  and  warm 
parts  of  Asia.  The  U.  S.  have  seven  species,  some  ever- 
green, others  deciduous,  and  all  handsome  trees  and  shrubs, 
mostly  with  conspicuous  fragrant  flowers.  The  wood  is 
soft,  but  that  of  M.  grandiflora  is  valued  in  joinery,  and 
if  kept  wet  is  very  durable.  The  larger  Asiatic  kinds  are 
excellent  timber  trees,  especially  Mivlirlin  ciampocaj  which 
is  of  a  closely  related  genus.  The  CUCUMBER  TREE  and  the 
UMIIKKI.I.A  TKKE  (which  see)  are  of  this  genus.  The  small- 
est, anil  the  hardiest  of  the  American  species  is  the  white 
bay  or  beaver-wood  (M.  glaaea),  an  evergreen  found  from 
Cape  Ann  in  Massachusetts  south-westward  to  Texas.  The 
largest  of  our  species  is  the  Mnifiiflitt  grmdifton,  a  su- 
perb evergreen  of  the  Southern  States,  of  noble  size  and 
large,  beautiful,  and  very  fragrant  blossoms.  There  are 
as  many  Asiatic  as  American  species.  Some  of  the?c, 
from  Northern  China  and  Japan,  arc  hardy  and  beautiful 
shrubs,  becoming  rather  common  in  cultivation.  The  bark, 
leaves,  and  seeds  of  the  various  species  abound  in  a  bitter 
tonic  principle,  and  have  a  limited  use  in  medicine. 

Magnolia,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Columbia  co.,  Ark., 
40  miles  S.  W.  of  Camdcn.  has  2  churches  and  stores  and 
shops.  Principal  business,  farming.  Pop.  of  v.  259 ;  of 
tp.  1946.  J.  P.  ROBERTS. 

Magnolia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  III.,  10  miles 
E.  of  Henry,  111.,  has  1  newspaper,  1  hotel,  and  4  stores. 
Pop.  1667.  H.  K.  SMITH,  ED.  "MAOXOLIA  NEWS." 

Magnolia,  post-v.  of  Jennings  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  33. 

Magnolia,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,  la., 
on  Willow  Creek,  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Logan  Station.  Pop. 
of  v.  450;  of  tp.  828. 

Magnolia,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  Miss. 

Magnolia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Duplin  co.,  N.  C.,  on 
the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  R.  R.,  45  miles  from  Wil- 
mington, has  3  churches,  1  college,  1  newspaper,  1 5  stores, 
2  hotels,  3  distilleries,  and  does  quite  a  business  in  truck- 
ing and  naval  stores.  The  "Natural  Wells"  are  located 
abuut  1  mile  from  the  town.  They  are  2  natural  wells 
which  have  never  been  known  to  dry  up,  and  to  which 
no  bottom  has  been  found.  Pop.  1606. 

WM.  T.  HANNAFORD,  ED.  "MAGNOLIA  MONITOR." 

Magnolia,  tp.  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1790. 

Magnolia,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  West  Va.     Pop.  6fi7. 

Magnolia,  tp.  of  Weitzel  co.,  West  Va.     Pop.  1598. 

Magnolia,  post-tp.  of  Rock  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1156. 

Mag'nus  (HEINRICH  GUSTAV),  b.at  Berlin  May  2. 1802; 
studied  natural  science  at  the  university  of  his  native  citv, 
and  chemistry  under  Berzelius  in  Stockholm,  where  he  dis- 
covered the  compound  known  as  the  green  salt  of  Magnus  ; 
was  appointed  professor  of  physics  and  technology  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  in  1834,  and  d.  there  Apr.  4,  1>7(>. 
The  results  of  his  numerous  original  researches  he  commu- 
nicated in  Poggendorf's  Annalen  and  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science.  The  most  remarkable 
were  his  experiments  on  the  coefficient  of  the  dilatation 
of  gases,  published  in  1841,  a  few  days  after  Rognaulfs 
publication  of  the  same  results;  and  his  experiments  on 
the  transmission  of  heat  through  gases,  which  gave  rise  to 
a  controversy  with  Tyndall. 


Mag'nusen  (FINN),  b.  at  Skalholt,  in  Iceland,  Aug. 
27,  1781  :  studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen  ;  began 
to  practise  as  a  lawyer  in  Iceland  in  1803,  but  returned  in 
1812  to  Copenhagen;  was  appointed  professor  of  Northern 
antiquities  in  1815.  and  keeper  of  the  archives  in  1842. 
D.  at  Copenhagen  Dec.  24.  1S47.  His  principal  works  are 
a  translation  of  the  older  Edda,  with  accompanying  com- 
mentaries (4  vols.,  1821-23),  a  critical  exposition  of  the 
Scandinavian  mythology  (4  vols.,  1824-26),  and  PriiaM 
Vcternm  Borcalium  .Wi/tlioloi/im  Lexicon  el  Genlilii  Calendn- 
rliini  ( 1828) ;  but  besides  these  works  he  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  minor  essays  relating  to  Icelandic  literature,  Scan- 
dinavian mythology,  and  Northern  antiquities,  remarkable 
as  well  for  learning  as  for  critical  acutcness. 

Mago'der,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1879. 
Magof'fin,  county  of  E.  Kentucky.     Area,  360  square 
miles.     It  is  mountainous,  and  contains  bituminous  coal. 
The  valleys  are  fertile.     Corn  is  the  principal  crop  raised. 
Cap.  Saly'crsvillc.     Pop.  4684. 

Magoon'  (Ei.iAS  L.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Oct. 
L'd.  I  •<  1 0 ;  was  a  bricklayer  in  youth,  but  obtained  by  his  own 
exertions  an  education  at  Waterville  College:  was  ordained 
in  IS  HI  to  the  ministry  as  pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  church 
nt  Iliehmond.  Va. :  made  a  tour  in  Europe  ls-10.  and  was 
successively  pastor  of  churches  ill  Cincinnati  (1847).  New- 
York  (184!)),  Albany  (1857),  and  Philadelphia  (1860).  He 
has  written  Orators  of  the  American  Kemlutlon  (I' 
Living  Oraton  in  Amrricii  (1849).  Proverbs  fnr  the  Ptri/ilc 
,  i:,/,i,i,nr:,u  CSrt»<iaiii<y  (1849),  Mid  Wettimnl  Km- 
pire  (I.Vu'i!.  and  i<  widely  known  as  a  connoisseur  in  art. 

Mag'pie,  a  name  applied  to  various  birds,  mostly 
of  the  genus  l'!ni,  belonging  to  the  crow  family.  The 
common  magpie  of  Europe  (Pica  ctuidttta)  is  a  bird  well 
known  for  its  cunning  and  mischievousness.  and  its  dis- 
agreeable screaming  voice.  The  Pica  ffudsonicfi  of  North 
America,  common  north-westward,  is  by  some  regarded  as 
of  the  same  species.  The  I'.  Xiittnlli  is  a  common  Cali- 
fornian  species.  There  are  other  species,  nearly  all  of 
them  Old- World  birds. 

Magruder(Ai,i,AN  B.).b.in  Kentucky  about  1780  ;  be- 
came a  lawyer;  published  /,'•;//" -linnu  mi  the  ttWmi  of 
Ijiiiti'*inna  (Lexington,  1803)  :  removed  to  Louisiana;  was 
IT.  S.  Senator  from  that  State  1812-13,  and  collected  mate- 
rials for  a  general  history  of  the  Indians.  D.  at  Opelousas, 
La.,  in  Apr.,  1812. 

Magruder  (Gen.  JOHN  BANKHEAD),  b.  in  Virginia  about 
1810;  graduated  at  West  Point  1S30;  was  distinguished  in 
the  Mexican  war  in  command  of  the  light  battery  of  (ien. 
Pillow's  division,  earning  the  brevet  of  major  for  gallantry 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  Chapultepec, 
where  he  was  wounded  :  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  army  Apr. 
20,1861;  entered  the  Confederate  army;  commanded  tit 
Yorktown  until  its  evacuation  :  took  part  in  the  campaign 
onthoChickahominy  ;  was  appointed  brigadier  and  inajc.r- 
general,  and  sent  Oct.  16,  1802,  to  assume  command  of  the 
western  department,  including  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico.  He  recovered  Galveston  from  the  Federal  fon-es. 
and  took  an  active  partin  military  affairs  in  Texas  through- 
out the  war.  He  then  resided  for  a  time  in  Mexico,  but 
soon  returned  to  Texas,  and  d.  at  Houston  Feb.  1ft,  1871. 

Maguire'  (JoiiN  FRASCIS),  b.  at  Cork.  Ireland,  in  1815  ; 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1M3:  was  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  1S52  until  his  death  :  was  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  Cork  Examiner,  a  Catholic  organ,  and  was  a  leading 
exponent  of  Irish  Catholic  interests  in  Parliament,  in 
journalism,  and  in  literature.  He  wrote  Rome  mid  its 
Ruler  (1857),  revised,  enlarged,  and  republished  in  1870, 
under  the  title  The  /W //;.,//,  of  I'ins  fX.;  T/ic  futlimlrial 
Miu-nncnt  in  /refund  (1853),  The  fruk  fn  America  (l^.'^K 
Life  of  father  Matliew  (1863),  and  The  Ifest  Generation 
(1871),  a  political  novel.  Mr.  Maguire  was  an  advanced 
Liberal  politician,  an  advocate  of  "home  rule,"  and  was 
four  times  elected  mayor  of  Cork.  He  stimulated  the 
growth  of  flax  in  the  S.  of  Ireland  by  establishing  linen- 
mills  in  Cork.  D.  at  Cork  Oct.  31,  18'?2. 

Maguire  (ROBERT),  b.  in  Dublin.  Ireland,  in  1826;  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  where  he  graduated  with  the 
highest  honors  in  1816;  was  curate  of  St.  Nicholas,  Cork, 
1849-52,  and  became  \  i.-ar  of  Clerkcnwell  1857;  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Islington  Protestant  Institute,  and  published 
among  other  works,  The  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  (1S:~>7), 
Kj'i>n»itoi-y  Lecture*  on  Bunyan'l  Pilgrim's  Progress  ( I1*.'"  . 
'/'/if  Mirai-les  of  Christ  (1863),  St.  Peter  Non-Roman  in  In'* 
Miaaioit,  Ministry,  and  Martyrdom  (1871),  and  edited  Cits- 
sell's  Illustrated  Ilunt/nn  (1804-65). 

Mahabharata.  The  two  great  epics  of  ancient  In- 
dian literature  are  the  Maliahhri  mta  and  the  jh'i niuyana. 
(See  RAMAVANA.)  The  word  MahfMamta  is  from  the 
Sanskrit  mahat,  "  great,"  and  Ilharatn,  the  name  of  an  an- 
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cicnt  king  of  the  Lunar  race.  Judging  from  the  nature 
of  the  poem  of  the  M«}inljli<'i  rnl'i,  the  word  may  he  trans- 
laled  "Tli''  lin-iil  (epic  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
de-cendants  of)  llharatn."  lilmrata  is  said  to  have  been 
the  fit>t  MO'in/'/.  or  universal  monarch,  and  to  have  brought 
all  kingdoms  "under  one  umbrella."  It  is  from  him 
that  the  whole  of  India  is  known  to  Hindus  as  lihtl- 
rutit- h't'inittt  —  f.  f.  liharata's  continent.  I'harata's  de-  | 
-rcu«Iants  were  called  liharatas,  and  the  M<ttidl>li"i «/'/ 
was  the  great  war  which  raged  between  the  Bharata 
heroes — that  is,  between  the  Kauravas  and  the  Pandavas, 
all  of  whom  were  alike  descended  from  Bharata.  The  two 
great  dynasties  of  ancient  India  are  respectively  known 
as  the  Solar  and  the  Lunar.  To  the  latter  belongs  the 
Mithalihfinttn  narrative.  It.  is  a  heroic  epic,  chiefly,  though 
by  no  means  wholly,  in  praise  of  the  valorous  exploits  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  dynasty  in  question.  The  kings  of  the 
Lunar  race  originally  reigned  in  the  Do:ili.  iM.nvoeu  the  I 
Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  Near  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Allahabad  stood  the  first  capital  of  the  dynasty — namely, 
Pratishtli'tua  -  at,  the  jn-'i/ftlf/n  or  confluence  of  the  Jumna 
and  (Janges.  The  second  capital  adopted  by  the  race  \vas 
llastinapura,  on  the  Ganges,  \.  of  where  Delhi  now  stands. 
The  I'ati'lava  branch  of  the  family  subsequently  built  In- 
draprastha,  on  the  Jumna,  partly  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Delhi.  The  kings  of  Magadha  also  belonged  to  the 
Lunar  race,  and  were  well  known  to  the  anoient  Greeks, 
Of  all  early  Indian  dyna-ties.  that  of  the  kings  of  Ma- 
gadha was  the  most  powerful  and  lasting.  Though  the  wars 
carried  on  between  the  Kaurava  and  Pandava  families 
form  the  principal  subject  treated  of  in  the  Mnln'ilJiTi  :->itit, 
yet  a  great  \arietyof  other  topics  are  dilated  on  during 
the  course  of  the  poem.  In  many  parts  of  the  stupendous 
work  the  wars  are  only  introduced  as  a  kind  of  link  be- 
tween narrative  and  narrative,  disquisition  and  disqui- 
sition— a  link  to  bind  the  whole  together.  The  MuhAbhS,- 
rata  contains  old  poetical  versions  of  pretty  nearly  all  the 
legends  current  amongst  ancient  Hindus;  it  cannot  be 
doubted  to  be  in  parts  an  accurate  reflex  of  their  early  his- 
tory; it  treats  of  their  customs,  sciences,  and  laws;  it 
gives  minute  particulars  of  their  religious  observances  ;  it 
affords  us  a  clear  insight  into  the  domestic  circumstances 
of  Hindu  kings  of  old;  in  a  word,  it  contains  almost  all 
that  which  was  known  by  ancient  Hindus,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  which  was  contained  in  the  Vedas.  The 
main  story  of  the  book — namely,  that  about  the  primarily 
unfortunate  but  subsequently  victorious  Pandavas  —  is 
constantly  interrupted.  Instead  of  proceeding  straight 
forward,  the  narrative  winds  about  like  the  pathway  of  a 
traveller  through  an  Indian  forest.  It  now  leads  through 
tangled  brushwood  and  matted  bamboos,  now  ascends,  now 
descends,  now  curves  sharply  round  some  obstacle,  and 
now  seems  to  be  altogether  lost  in  the  leafy  maze.  Thus, 
though  the  M<itii~il'lini-<ita  has  won  for  itself  the  name  of  a 
great  "  tari/a  "  or  epic,  some  prefer  to  designate  it  simply 
as  an  ilihusn  or  ancient  narrative.  But  an  epic  it  is,  of 
vast  scale,  grand  poetic  conception,  and  wonderful  merit. 
If  the  whole  of  the  poem  were  compared  to  a  dark  and 
stormy  sky.  lurid  with  wild  gleams  of  lightning,  and  con- 
stantly changing  its  threatening  aspect,  the  episodes  it 
contains — some  of  them  of  rare  and  touching  beauty — 
might  fitly  be  likened  to  patches  of  soft  blue  sky  calmly 
islanded  in  the  midst  of  the  driving  scud.  The  UnMhM- 
rtitn  professes  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Rishi,  KrisJi- 
na-fiaaipdyana-  Vydsa,  commonly  called  Veda-  Vij&m,  and 
still  more  commonly  simply  Vi/d*a.  It  also  professes  to 
have  been  first  recited  in  public  by  Vafaantpdynna,  who 
learned  it  from  Vi/dun,  and  to  have  been  recited  for  the 
second  time  by  the  poet  Uyra-ftrurn.  It  is  also  stated  in 
the  poem  that  when  it  was  first  published  it  only  contained 
24.11(10  verses,  but  that  many  thousand  verses  were  added 
to  it  on  its  second  recitation.  Exclusive  of  the  "  Ilnri- 
Vnmsa,"  a  supplement  to  the  poem,  the  UakdbMtrata  con- 
tains 91,015  slokas.  In  all,  there  are  more  than  100,000 
verses  in  the  whole  epic.  The  poem  contains  between 
three  and  four  millions  of  syllables  !  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  at  one  time  the  M'ili'il'/i<1r>tta  was  even  larger 
than  it  is  now,  and  thus  some  have  rashly  imagined  that, 
being  so  weighty  a  poem,  the  name  Miilij/iluu-«tti  must  be 
derived  from  mnlii'i,  "great,"  and  bfn'irn,  "weight."  In 
any  ease,  this  great  Indian  epic  is  certainly  one  of  the 
mo4  enormous  poems  ever  penned.  It,  like  many  great 
works  of  antiquity,  is  evidently  the  production  of  many 
minds  and  many  epochs.  As  a  poem  it  is  very  unequal  : 
the  surface-matter  continually  varies,  but  beneath  all  there 
lies,  without  doubt,  a  solid  and  thoroughly  precious  sub- 
stratum of  historical  fact. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Nuhnhltni-ntft  was  composed 
may  be  stated,  with  nearly  ah-olute  certainty,  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  The  ancient  legends  which  were  current  respecting 
the  Bharata  heroes  were  versified  by  s&tas,  or  royal  bards. 


These  versified  accounts  were  repeatedly  sung  at  the  courts 
of  Hindu  kings.  New  songs  jmd  poems  \vctc  from  time  to 
time  added  to  the  old.  Finally,  some  learned  Hindu  pan- 
dit collected  all  these  various  composition*  lYoin  tin-  ««(«», 
arranged  them  \vith  some  degree  of  order,  and  at  last  pub- 
lished them  as  one  entire  production,  giving  as  the  name 
of  the  whole  composition  the  apt  and  high-sounding  one 
of  the  .!/•  i)ini,hn  ftitn.  'fhe  Hharata  legends  were  of  course 
current  in  India  centuries  before  they  were  reduced  to 
writing,  just  as  the  Vedic  hymns  were  di.uhtlcss  snug  ages 
before  the  Veilas  were  written.  Then,  as  to  the  dates  of 
tin-  ]{iili/*il>f«"t  i-iito  legends,  it  would  lie  rash  to  pn-m'iM'  ;iuy- 
thing  concerning  them.  The  events  to  which  any  given 
narrative  in  the  M'il>i'rl>L<ii'>itii  relates  probably  occurred 
long  before  (hat  narrative  was  versified:  and,  as  we  have 
-i  ,n.  it  WSS  :it  :i  .-till  later  period  that  the  versified  story, 
:itti  i  lii-ing  sung  at.  the  royal  courts  all  over  India,  was 
finally  embodied,  in  a  polished  and  perhaps  greatly  altered 
stati'.  in  tin-  Miilii'ililii'initii.  It  may  be  truly  said  that,  as 
almost  all  rivers  flow  into  the  sea.  almost  all  of  the  com- 
positions of  the  most  ancient  Aryan  poets  of  HiniloMan 
flowed  into  and  found  their  final  rest  in  the  deathless  pages 
of  the  Mnlidbliin-iiiii.  It  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  tiiat 
Vy'isa  composed  (lie  whole  of  the  MithdbJidrntn  as  to  sup- 
pose that  one  man  wrote  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  the 
Apocalypse.  Throughout  the  poem  the  diction  in  the  sev- 
eral parts  is  as  different  as  the  style  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon from  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the 
Mn/ii'ililii'ii-alii  wo  have  dry  metaphysics  side  by  side  with 
voluptuous  love-scenes ;  on  one  page  customs  are  defined 
and  laws  promulgated,  whilst  on  the  next  we  find  ourselves 
hurled  amidst  scenes  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

The  contents  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  are  not  only  various, 
they  arc  extremely  contradictory  in  parts.  Thus,  it  is  not 
at  all  an  easy  matter  to  give  a  clear  and  succinct  account 
of  the  whole  work,  or  even  of  any  one  of  the  principal  tales 
embodied  in  it.  Every  story  is  related  in  one  portion  of 
the  book  in  one  way,  and  in  another  portion  of  the  book 
in  another  way.  It  does  not  appear  that  Vyasa,  or  who* 
ever  it  was  who  compiled  the  Maldlifidrata,  took  the  trouble 
to  compare  the  various  versions  of  the  stories  contained 
therein.  Certainly,  he  has  not  endeavored  to  reconcile 
them,  even  where  they  are  most  glaringly  diverse.  He 
appears  to  have  transcribed  primarily  the  first  version  of 
any  given  tale  which  he  met  with,  and  then  when  some 
other  courtly  minstrel  related  to  him  some  other  version 
of  the  same  narrative  he  seems  to  have  transcribed  that 
also  with  calm  indifference.  One  consequence  of  this  may 
be  noted.  When  a  scholar  says  that  such  and  such  a  nar- 
ration of  events  is  to  be  found  inthe  Mnhi'ilJi'irutn,  another 
scholar  may  point  to  some  other  counter-narration,  and 
thus  endless  controversy  will  bo  engendered.  "  When 
any  one,"  writes  an  eminent  Orientalist,  "affirms  that  the 
representation  which  the  Mahdbhdrnta  gives  of  any  one 
subject  is  of  such  and  such  a  nature,  it  is  always  possible 
for  some  other  person  to  deny  the  statement,  and  to  assert 
that  the  rlirtum  of  the  Mahdbhdraia  is  a  totally  different 
one  on  the  point.  On  examination,  however,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  discovered  that  both  statements  are  correct,  both 
being  contained  somewhere  in  that  extensive  work.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  customary  for  the  authors  of  Puranas 
and  the  adherents  of  various  sects  to  overlook  so  much  of 
the  Mfjfidbhdrotd  us  does  not  suit  their  purpose,  to  select 
and  utilize  only  those  portions  which  do  suit  them,  and  to 
attribute  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  to 
those  portions  alone." 

In  conclusion,  an  exceedingly  brief  epitome  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Mahdblidrnta  may  be  given:  Bharata  had  a 
lineal  descendant  named  Kuru.  He  had  two  sons,  Dhrita- 
rashtra  and  Pandu.  The  former  was  blind,  but  was  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  political  sagacity.  He  had  a  hun- 
dred sons,  whilst  Pandu  had  but  five — viz.  Yudishthira, 
Bhima,  Arjuna,  Nakula,  and  Sahadeva.  The  latter  were 
called  the  Pandavas.  The  hundred  sons  of  Dhritarashtra 
were  called  the  Kauravas.  Pandu  resigned  his  throne  to 
his  elder  brother,  who,  though  blind,  occupied  it,  and  then 
subsequently  divided  his  kingdom  fairly,  and  even  gener- 
ously, between  his  own  sons  the  Kauravas  and  the  five 
Pandavas.  The  Kauravas,  however,  soon  grew  envious  of 
the  equable  arrangement,  and  determined  to  wrest  by  force 
or  guile  their  portion  of  the  kingdom  from  the  Pandavas. 
A  game  of  dice  was  played.  The  Pandavas  lost  their  all. 
However,  the  Kauravas  agreed  to  restore  their  cousins  to 
their  kingdom  if  they  passed  twelve  years  in  a  forest,  and 
a  thirteenth  year  in  undiscoverable  disguises.  This  the 
Pfmdavas  did,  but  when  they  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Kaurava-'  promise,  it.  was  basely  evaded.  At  this  the 
great  war  arose,  and  the  Pandava  princes  were  ultimately 
triumphant.  The  several  characters  of  the  five  Pandava 
princes  are  finely  drawn  ;  many  of  the  battle-scenes  are 
striking  for  their  animation;  and  the  whole  poem  is  re- 
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pletc  with  frequent  reference?  to  Hindu  legends,  mythology, 
!,nd  oeremonlll  rites.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  MahA- 
bk&rata  is  essential  to  any  one  who  would  aspire  to  be  a 
Sanskrit  scholar.  Even  if  in  many  particulars  •  ;  tails 
when  considered  merely  as  a  poem,  yet  as  a  repertory  of 


ancient  Aryan  tradition  the  UahulMraja  i*  ^*BW*LL 

Mahan'  (AsA),  IX  D.,  b.  in  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  in  1799  ;  grad- 
uated at  I  .....  lilton  College  in  1824,at  Andover  Theological 
Sciuiiiiirv  in  1  S27  ;  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  Pittsnml,  \.  Y.,  in  1829.  of  the  Sixth  street  church  in 
Cincinnati  1831,  and  in  1835  president  and  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Oberlin  College,  0.  ;  was  president  of  Cleve- 
land University  1850-56;  pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
in  Jackson,  Mich.,  1856-58,  of  another  at  Adrian  1868-41, 
and  president  of  Adrian  College  1861-71.  He  has  been  a 
prominent  advocate  of  the  views  generally  called  '•  Per- 
fectionist." which  he  set  forth  in  a  work  entitled  Scripture 
ll'H-trinrof  Clirinliun  I'erfeetion,  and  acquired  considerable 
distinction  by  bis  metaphysical  treatises,  The.  Science  of  In- 
tcllcctiial  Philotopky  (  1  S45),  The  Doctrine  of  the  Witt  QMS), 
The  Science  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1S50),  anil  Tin-  Ndem-r  of 
Logic  (1857).  He  also  published  Modern  Mylttriet  /•.'•• 
plained  <iud  Refuted  (1855),  a  treatise  directed  against 
Spiritualism,  and  is  (1875)  engaged  upon  a  work  to  be 
entitled  A  Critical  History  of  Pfiilompky. 

Mahan  (DENNIS  HART),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  Apr.  2, 
181)2,  but  taken  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  infancy  :  intruded  for 
the  profession  of  medicine,  he  relinquished  his  medical 
studies  in  1820  to  enter  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  1824, 
and  appointed  a  second  lieutenant  of  engineers,  but  re- 
tained at  the  Academy  as  assistant  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  of  engineering  until  1S26,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Kuropo  on  professional  duty,  where  he  passed  four 
in  visiting  and  studying  the  fortifications  and  institutions 
connected  with  his  profession,  being  for  fifteen  months  a 
pupil  at  the  engineering  school  at  Metz.  Returning  to 
the  U.  S.  in  18:iO,  he  was  in  1832  appointed  professor 
of  the  department  of  civil  and  military  engineering. 
of  which  he  had  been  in  charge  since.  1X30,  and  at 
the  head  of  which  he  continued  until  1871.  He  was  of 
nervous  temperament  and  subject  to  fits  of  depression, 
and  in  a  moment  of  temporary  alienation  threw  him- 
self into  the  Hudson  llivcr  from  the  steamer  Mary  Powell 
while  on  his  way  to  New  York  to  consult  his  physician, 
and  was  drowned  near  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1871. 
In  his  professional  capacity  he  acquired  a  worldwide  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  by  his  many  valuable  works  on  engineer- 
ing and  the  art  of  war,  which  have  met  with  extensive 
sales  and  are  largely  used  as  textbooks  in  the  U.  S.  In 
lie  published  a  Treatise  on  Field  Fortification*,  to 
which  was  added  in  1805  Military  Mining  and  Siege  Oper- 
ations, the  whole  now  comprising  Part  I.  of  An  Elementary 
Course  of  Mi/itan/  Emjineeriny,  of  which  Permanent  Forti- 
Jiiatioiis  constitutes  Part  II.  His  Course  of  Ciril  Emji- 
neerinij,  first  published  in  1837,  was  largely  improved  and 
extended  up  to  18118,  when  it  was  almost  entirely  rewritten  : 
at  the  time  of  his  death  a  new  revised  edition  was  in  prepa- 
ration and  partly  printed;  Advanced  Gum-d,  Outsort,  and 
Detachment  Service  of  Troops  (1847;  enlarged  in  1862); 
Fortification-  llnnrinti  and  fitenotomy  (1865);  Industrial 
Drawing  (1853).  Mahan's  American  edition  of  Moncley's 
Mechanical  Principles  of  Engineering  and  Architecture  ap- 
peared in  1856,  reaching  a  second  edition  in  1869.  Degree 
of  LL.D.  conferred  by  William  and  Mary  and  Dartmouth 
colleges  and  Brown  University,  and  member  of  various 
scientific  assocations. 

Mahan  (Miu>),  D.  D.,  brother  of  D.  H.  Mahan.  b.  at 
Suffolk,  Nansemond  eo.,Va.,  May  24,  1819;  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul's  College,  Flushing,  L.  I.  ;  entered  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  ministry  in  1845;  became  in  1851  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Episcopal  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  and  in  1864  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
church,  Baltimore,  where  he  d.  Sept.  3,  1870.  He  published 
The  Exercise  of  Faith  (1851),  History  of  the  Church  (1860  ; 
new  ed.  1872),  Reply  to  Colenso  (1863),  Palmoiii,  a  Free 
Inquiry  (1863),  and  The  Comedy  of  Canonitation  (1868). 
His  collected  works  were  published  in  3  vols.,  1872-75,  with 
a  memoir  by  Kev.  J.  II.  Hopkins,  Jr. 

Mahanoy',  tp.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  has  very  import- 
ant mines  of  anthracite  coal.  It  includes  Mahanoy  City. 
Mahanoy  Plane,  and  other  mining  towns.  The  Mahanoy 
coal-field  has  an  area  of  41  square  miles  of  thick  and  ex- 
cellent coal.  It  is  a  very  desolate  and  barren  region.  Pop. 
9400. 

Mahanoy  City,  post-b.  of  Mahanoy  tp.,  Schiiylkill 
co.,  Pa.,  SO  miles  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia  and  56  miles  N. 
E.  of  Harrisburg,  in  the  Mahanoy  valley  and  coal-field, 
from  which  it  derives  its  importance,  has  13  churches,  2 


banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  public  library,  .,  schools, 
and  a  foundry.  The  inhabitants  are  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  neighboring  mines  of  anthracite  coal. 
Mahanoy  was  first  settled  in  1859.  Pop.  5688. 

Mahanoy  Plane,  post-v.  of  Mahanoy  tp.,  Schuylkill 
co..  Pa.,  6  miles  S.  W.  «t'  Mahanoy  City,  on  the  Mahanoy 
and  Shainokin  K.  11.,  and  has  coal-mines. 

Mahanud'dy,  or  Mahanadi  [Sansk.  "  great  river"], 
a  river  of  Hindostan.  rises  in  hit.  20°  20'  N.  and  Ion.  S: 
E.,  flows  with  an  eastward  course  for  a  distance  ot  520 
miles  through  Bcrar  and  Orissa.  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Ken »al,  where  it  forms  a  large  delta.  Navigable  for  399 
miles  durin"  the  rainy  season,  it  becomes  almost  dry  dur- 
in<'  the  remaining  half  of  the  year.  The  river-bed  is  cele- 
brated for  the  fine  quality  of  diamonds  found  in  it. 

Mahas'ka,  county  of  S.  E.  Central  Iowa.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  diversified,  with  a  very  fer- 
tile soil.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  arc  the  staple  product*. 
Coal  is  extensively  mined.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Desmoines  and  Cnecauqua  rivers  and  by  the  Central  Iowa 
and  the  Desmoines  Valley  R.  Its.  Cap.  Oskaloosa.  Pop. 
22,508. 

Mahim',  town  of  British  India,  on  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay, 7  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Bombay,  is  ill  built,  but 
has 'very  valuable  oyster  fisheries.  Pop.  about  UOOO,  who 
are  mos'tly  Christians  of  Portuguese  descent. 

Mahmood'  (or  Malumid)  I.,  sultan  of  Turkey  from 
1730  to  1754,  b.  at  Constantinople  Aug.  0,  1696.  a  son  of 
Mustapha  II.:  succeeded  his  uncle.  Ahmed  III.,  but  his 
Ion"  rei"ii  was  comparatively  insignificant. — MAIIMOOD  II., 
sultan  of  Turkey  from  ISOS  to  IS.'l'.l.  b.  at   Constantinople 
July  20,  1785,  the  second  son   of  Sultan  Abdul  Homed. 
According  to  Turkish  custom,  be  was  educated  in  the  se- 
clusion of  the  seraglio,  and  occupied  himself  mostly  with 
literary  and  scientific  studies,  but  he  very  early  showed 
signs  of  a  bright  intellect  and  a  strong  will.     In  1807  his 
cousin-german,  Sultan  Selim  III.,  was  deposed  by  an  insur- 
rection of  the  janizaries,  who  feared  his  zeal  lor  reforms, 
and  Abdul  Hamed's  oldest  son.  Mustapha  IV..  was  raised 
to  the  Ottoman  throne.     From  Selim.  whose  Imprisonment 
he  shared,  Mahmood  imbibed  that  implacable  hatred  to 
the  janizaries  which  afterwards  became  so  conspicuous  in 
his  life,  and  the  deep  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing into  Turkey  those  reforms  which  modern  European 
civilization  had  adopted.     Submitting  to  the  demands  of 
I  he  janizaries,  Mustapha  IV.  abolished  all  Si-lim's  reforms. 
but  did   not  thereby  establish  peace.     On    the   contrary, 
Bairaktar,  pasha  of  Rustchiik,  and   one  of   Selim's   ad- 
herents, rose  in  open   rebellion,  took    Constantinople  by 
storm,  deposed  Mustapha,  and  proclaimed   .Mahmood  II. 
sultan  July  28,  1808,  Selim  having  been  strangled  in  the 
mean  time.     Mahmood  II.,  with  Bairaktar  for  his  grand 
vizier,  immediately  took  up  the  work  of  reform,  but  on 
Nov.  14,  1808,  a  new  insurrection  of  the  jani/uries  broke 
forth.     The  house  of  the  grand  vizier  wa-    ra-cd  to  the 
ground,  the  city  was  pillaged  and  set  on  fire  at  difierent 
points,  and  even  the  seraglio  was  stormed.     In  this  emer- 
gency Mahmood  II.  ordered  Mustapha  and  bis  infant  son  to 
be  strangled,  and  his  four  pregnant  sultanas  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Bosporus;    he  thereby  became  himself  the  only 
surviving  descendant  of  (Isman,  and,  in  consequence  of  a 
prevailing  Turkish  superstition  which  makes  the  destiny 
of  the  Turkish  race  dependent  on  the  continuation  of  the 
dynasty  of  Osman,  his  person  became  inviolable.   Peace  was 
immediately  restored,  but  the  situation  was  still  very  dan- 
gerous.    During  the  long  series  of  court  revolutions  the 
authority  of  the  sultan  had  decreased;  the  pashas  ruled 
the  provinces  almost  independently.     The  recent  attempts 
at  reform  had  roused  the  religious  and  national  fanaticism 
of  the  Turks  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  in  this  situation  en- 
tered a  young  prince  with  his  head  full  of  reforms,  but 
without   experience — shrewd,  with  a   talent  for  dissimula- 
tion, but  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  haughty,  unscrupulous, 
cruel,  and  revengeful.     In  some  respects,  however.  Mah- 
mood II.  succeeded.    In  1826  lie  dissolved  the  corps  of  the 
janizaries  after  a  horrible  struggle  in  the  streets  of  Con- 
stantinople;  6000  were  executed,  15.000  exiled,  and  the 
reorganization  of  the  Turkish  army  after  European  models 
followed  rapidly.     Roads  were  made,  an  effective  police 
and  public  safety  established,  postal  cominunirat  inns  intro- 
duced, and  regular  diplomatic  connections  with  other  Eu- 
ropean courts  maintained.     Of  immense  importance  was 
the  beginning  emancipation  of  the  Turkish  women  ;  they 
appeared  now  for  the  first  time  in  public  outside  the  harem. 
But  in  other  respects  Mahmood  II.  failed  signally.    Greece 
became   independent,  and    Egypt  was  almost   independ- 
ent.   (See  the   articles   on    GREECE,   MKHEMET    Ai.i.   and 
IBRAHIM  PASHA.)     It  was  only  the  interference  of  Russia 
which  prevented  the  Ottoman  empire  from  falling  entirely 
to  pieces;  and  when  Mahmood  II.  died  (July  1,  1839)  Tur- 
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key  had  actually  entered  on  her  course  of  a  long  and  slow, 
but  sure  and  inevitable  dissolution. 

Mahmood  (or  Mahmud)  of  Ghizni  (ABUL-KASIM- 
Yi:MiN-Ki)-I)Ai-i..nil,  sultan  of  Persia,  tirst  Mohammedan 
emperor  of  India  and  founder  of  tin-  ( ihi/nevide  dynasty,  b. 
at  lihi/.ni  (Glia/mi  or  (ilui/.ny)  in  Cundaliar  1).-.-.  11',  ',1117. 
His  father,  Siibnktigin.  a  descendant  of  the  Sassanian  kings 
iif  Persia,  was  govci-imr  of  the  pm\  hire  al'ter  the  death  of 
hi-  fathi'r  in  law,  Alptigin,  anil  owned  a  l liniil  allegi- 
ance to  Persia,  but  was  really  independent,  anil  extended 
his  frontiers  on  every  side.  Malun 1  distinguished  him- 
self in  youth,  under  his  f.itlicr's  command,  in  campaigns 
;)L'ain-l  111''  Tart.irs.  who  hail  invaded  K  horassan,  and  re- 
ceived from  Noh,  the  Samanido  sovereign  of  Persia,  the 
title  of  Seif-cd-Dmilivh  ("  sword  of  the  state  "),  together  with 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Segestan.  On  the  death 
of  Subuktigin  in  !I!I7,  Mahmood  overthrew  his  younger 
brother,  Ismacl,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  government  by 
his  father's  appointment ;  took  Ghizni  DOS,  and  having  some 
grievance  against  Mansur,  the  new  Persian  monarch,  formed 
an  alliance  against  him  with  the  rulers  of  Toorkistan  and 
Kashgiiria,  ami  overthrew  the  Persian  kingdom,  which  was 
divided  among  the  confederates.  Having  laid  the  found- 
ation of  an  extensive  empire  in  Central  Asia,  Mahmood 
turned  his  arms  against  India,  and  in  a  series  of  twelve 
expeditions,  begun  in  1001  and  extending  through  nearly 
thirty  years,  he  plundered  and  devastated  the  country,  car- 
ried off  enormous  treasures,  and  massacred  vast  numbers 
of  the  Hindoos.  Mahmood  was  the  first  ruler  who  as- 
sumed the  title  of  sultan.  D.  at  Ghizni  Apr.  3, 1030.  Many 
of  his  descendants  boro  the  same  name.  (See  I.VDIA  :  ITS 
HISTORY,  by  R.  C.  CALDWKLL.) 

Mahog'any  [a  word  of  aboriginal  American  origin],  the 
SiriHciiiit  Miilini/n>i!,  a  noble  forest  tree  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  and  South  America,  growing  also  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Florida,  It  is  of  the  order  Cedrelacea).  Its  wood 
is  of  very  beautiful  reddish  color,  extremely  hard,  strong, 
and  heavy,  and  so  costly  that  for  a  long  time  it  has  been 
used  almost  entirely  as  a  veneering.  It  has  for  nearly  HDD 
years  been  a  staple  article  of  commerce,  and  is  brought 
from  Honduras,  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  South  America. 
The  Honduras  mahogany  is  now  the  most  abundant  and 
the  largest,  but  also  the  coarsest  and  least  handsome  va- 
riety. The  better  sorts  are  called  Spanish  mahogany.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  timber  of  Khnya  Smegalmuu 
from  Africa  and  fltiymida  febri/uga  from  Calcutta  (both 
cedrelaceous  trees)  are  imported  into  England  as  ma- 
hogany, but  the  wood  is  generally  inferior  to  true  mahogany. 
Madeira  mahogany  is  the  wood  of  I'enea  ludir.a,  and  is 
coarse  and  inferior.  Australia  and  other  countries  also 
furnish  spurious  though  often  valuable  mahoganies.  The 
bark  of  the  true  mahogany  abounds  in  an  active  febrifugal 
principle.  The  "mountain  mahogany"  of  Utah  is  the 
Cercocarpus  ledifuliiis,  of  the  order  Rosaceae. 

Mahomet.    See  MOHAMMED. 

Mahom'et  (called  also  MIDDLKTOWN),  post-v.  of  Mid- 
dletown  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  111.,  on  the  Indianapolis  Bloom- 
ington  and  Western  K.  R. 

Million,  Lonn.    See  STANHOPE,  EARL  OP. 

Mahone  ((Jen.  WILLIAM),  b.  in  Southampton, Va.,  about 
1827;  graduated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  1847; 
devoted  himself  to  civil  engineering;  was  the  constructor 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Petersburg  R.  R. ;  took  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Norfolk  navy-yard  Apr.  21,  1861;  raised  and 
commanded  the  6th  Virginia  regiment;  was  engaged  in 
most  of  the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  those  on 
the  Rappahannock,  and  those  around  Petersburg;  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  Mar.,  1864,  and  major-general 
Aug.  12,  1864;  commanded  a  division  in  Hill's  corps,  and 
at  tjce's  surrender  was  in  command  at  Bermuda  Hundred. 
Since  the  war  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  development 
of  Virginia  railroads  as  president  of  several  linos. 

Maho'ning,  county  of  Ohio,  bounded  E.  by  Pennsyl- 
vania. Area,  403  square  miles.  Coal  is  largely  mined. 
The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  excellent. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  the  staples.  Lumber,  leather, 
carriages,  etc.  are  among  the  manufactures.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago, 
the  Niles  and  New  Lisbon,  and  other  railroads.  Cap.  Can- 
field.  Pop.  31,001. 

Mahoning,  post-tp.  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.  It  contains 
beds  of  coal.  Pop.  1402. 

Mahoning,  tp.  of  Carbon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1589. 

Mahoning,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1598. 

Mahoning,  tp.  of  Montour  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1036. 

Maho'ny  (FiiAxrrs),  b.  in  Cork,  Ireland,  about  1805, 
studied  at  Jesuit  colleges  in  Paris  and  Rome,  and  took 
orders  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  relinquished  that  pro- 


fc.-inn  to  connect  himself  with  Framr's  Magazine  about 
ls:;l.  in  which  he  published  an  amusing  series  of  articles, 
collected  in  ls:;ii  as  l!< /i,/ni-*  „/  t'atlin-  /'/.,„(.  He  was  also 
a  contributor  to  ll,->it/<i/'«  .l/i'«.-.V/««i/  (  I.V.7],  travelling  cor- 
respondent, and  afterwards  Roman  correspondent,  of  the 
hitilii  .V.-ic«,  and  for  many  \cars  Paris  ,.,„  ,,  <|>ondcnt  of 
the  Olabt:  He  advoeated'thc  unity  •>(  Italy  in  the  power- 
ful letters  published  as  /'.,,(«  ,,,,il  l-'i;/iir<«  frnm  Il.tly,  by 
Don  Jeremy  Savonarola.  Driicdictinc  monk  (1*19).  His 
closing  vrars  were  pa--.-d  ill  a  monastery  lit  Paris,  \\licre 
he  d.  May  IIP,  Isiill.  Some  of  his  later  essay e  irers  edited 
by  Blanchard  Jerrold  u  Final  Btliquet  nf  J-'ailm-  1'rnnt 
(1874). 

Mahopac',  Lake,  in  Carmel  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y., 
is  a  pleasant  summer  resort.  II  miles  from  1'ccU-kill.  It 
has  many  pleasant  residences  and  several  good  hotels.  The 
lake  is  about::  miles  aerou,  lias  three  beautiful  wooded  isl- 
ands, and  is  1800  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

Mahrattas,  a  people  of  Central  and  Western  India, 
who  in  the  last  century  overran  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula,  placed  the  Mohammedan  empire  of  Delhi  under 
tribute,  and  were  for  half  a  century  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  British  supremacy  in  India.  Their  origin, 
geographical  and  ethnological,  and  their  early  history,  are 
alike  unknown,  but  the  evidence  of  physical  characteristics, 
customs, religion,  and  language,  combined  with  the  feeble 
indications  of  tradition,  would  point  to  one  (or  several)  of 
the  numerous  irruptions  of  Turanian  races  from  Central 
Asia  prior  to  the  riseof  Mohammedanism  (seventh  century 
A.  D.).  This  supposed  race  must  have  found  its  chief  seat 
in  the  N.  W.  of  the  Deccan,  along  the  Indian  Ocean  south- 
ward from  the  Nerbudda  River  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Goa,  and  by  intermarriage  with  Sndras  and  other  low-caste 
Hindoo  women  acquired  at  once  a  language  and  a  religion, 
thelatter,  however,  being  distinctive  in  ignoring  caste  and 
in  permitting  the  use  of  incuts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
intermarriages  with  Arabs  and  Abyssinians  impressed  fur- 
ther characteristics  upon  the  race  during  its  period  of  for- 
mation. (See  Gra.it  Duff's  History  of  tin-  M<ilimtta>,  and, 
for  a  comprehensive  though  brief  resumed  of  Muhratta  his- 
tory, Meadows  Taylor's  Mill/cut's  MHHHH/  »f  tin-  Jliflm-y  of 
India.  See  also  INDIA  :  ITS  HISTORY.) 

Mai  (AXGELO),  CARDINAL,  b.  at  Schilpario,  near  Ber- 
gamo, Italy,  Mar.  7,  1782;  educated  by  the  Jesuits:  was 
appointed  assistant  at  the  Ambrosian  Library  of  Milan  in 
1813;  chief-keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library  in  Rome  in 
1819;  secretary  to  the  Propaganda  in  1833;  cardinal  in 
1838,  and  d.  at  Albano  Sept.  8, 1854.  Even  when  in  Milan 
he  acquired  great  reputation  from  his  publications  of  frag- 
ments of  ancient  works  discovered  on  palimpsests;  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  were  the  fragments  of  Cicero's 
Ora/innee,  M.  C.  Fronto's  letters,  Eusebius,  Dionysius,  Hali- 
carnassus,  and  Julius  Valerius's  lies  (Hcstse  Alexandra.  In 
Rome  he  discovered  an  imperfect  manuscript  of  Cicero's  De 
Republica,  which  he  published  in  1822,  and  in  1825  he  be- 
gan the  publication  of  those  series  of  ancient  works,  Greek 
and  Latin,  which  have  made  his  name  so  celebrated  among 
scholars — namely,  Scriptontm  Vetentm  JVora  C'Mectio  e 
Vaticunis  Codicibui  ediln  (10  vols.,  1825-38),  Aitctorei 
Clattici  e  Vatican™  Codii-ilmi  cdili  (10  vols.,  1828-38), 
Spicilegium  Jiomanum(lQ  vols.,  1839-44),  and Noca  Patrum 
Uibliotkeca  (6  vols.,  1845-53). 

Maid'en  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  1615. 

Maidenhead,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames,  has  a  brisk  trade  and 
6170  inhabitants. 

Maiden  Rock,  pbst-v.  and  tp.  of  Pierce  co.,  Wis.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River  (Lake  Pepin),  is  a  place  of  summer 
resort.  Here  is  the  precipice,  409  feet  high,  from  which 
the  Dakota  maiden  Wcnona  leaped,  rather  than  marry  a 
warrior  of  the  Wabashaw  tribe,  preferring  a  young  brave 
of  her  own  nation.  Pop.  501. 

Maiden  Spring,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tazewcll  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  30'J4. 

Maid'stone,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
on  the  Medway,  is  a  handsome  old  place,  with  a  fine  church, 
many  good  educational  institutions,  extensive  oil  and  pa- 
per mills,  breweries,  and  manufactures  of  hats  and  blankets. 
The  surrounding  country  is  famous  for  the  wheat,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  hops,  it  produces.  Pop.  26,198. 

Maidstone,  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  75  miles  N.  E.  of  Montpelicr.  Pop.  254. 

Mai'gre,  French  name  of  the  ft'limit  <i</i<i/u.  a  fish  of 
the  family  Sciamidse,  caught  principally  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  six  feet,  is  much 
sought  as  a  food-fish,  is  very  strong,  and  the  stroke  of  its 
tail  is  dreaded  by  fishermen.  It  emits  a  groaning  sound, 
which  often  guides  the  fishermen  to  its  shoals.  The  maigre  is 
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taken  with  the  net.     Its  ear-bones  are  worn  by  some  as 
charms  against  colic. 

Mairaaitchin',  a  commercial  station  of  Mongolia,  the 
entrepot  of  the  Chinese  trade  with  Russia,  is  situated  im- 
mediately opposite  Kiakhta,  well  built  and  fortified.  It  is 
inhabited  bv  U>M>  men  ;  no  women  are  allowed  to  live  there. 
Since  the  treaty  of  Poking  (1860),  which  opened  the  whole 
Russian-Chinese  frontier  to  commerce,  it  has  lost  much 
its  importance. 

Maimon'ides,   or,  more  properly,  Rabbi   Moses 
ben  Maimon,  generally  abridged  into  the  mitii 


The  sea-coast  for  10  or  20  miles  inland  is,  with  some  nota- 
ble exceptions,  flat,  low,  and  at  some  points  marshy;  the 
principal  exceptions  are  Mount  Agamenticus,  near  the 
coast  in  the  S.  W.,  670  feet  high,  the  Camden  Hills  on  the 
Penobscot,  1500  feet,  and  the  thirteen  peaks  of  Mount 
Desert  Island  and  its  vicinity,  ranging  from  1000  to  2800 
feet.  The  Appalachian  chain,  of  which  the  White  Moun- 


For  many  yeara  hi'  was  compelled  by  the  religious  intol- 
erance of  the  kings  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Almohades  to 
renounce  the  public  profession  of  Judaism,  and  (at  least 
outwardly)  embrace  Mohammedanism  ;  but  in  1165  he  de- 
termined to  emigrate  from  Spain  with  his  whole  family. 
He  settled  in  Egypt,  at  Fostat  or  Old  Cairo,  and  was  for 
some  time  engaged  in  the  jewelry  trade,  but  his  great 
learning  and  eminent,  genius  soon  gained  for  him  a  most 
prominent  place  among  his  coreligionists,  who  rank  him 
next  to  Moses,  and  at  the  Egyptian  court,  where  ho  became 
physician  to  the  sultan  Saladin,  while  his  numerous  writ- 
iiiL's.  theological,  philosophical,  and  scientific,  spread  his 
fame  all  over  tho  world.  His  position  in  the  Jewish  ci\  il- 
izati.m  is  that  of  a  systematizes  Well  versed  in  Creek  and 
Arabic  speculation,  and  aided  by  a  comprehensive  Um>« 
ledge  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  a  consistent  system  the  whole  mass 
of  Jewish  tradition,  which  lay  scattered  in  Midrash.  Mi«h- 
nah,  and  Talmud,  and  demonstrated  tho  principles  on 
which  Judaism  is  based.  Even  during  his  lifetime  his 
views  met  with  some  opposition,  and  in  the  ne.\t  century 
they  occasioned  the  fiercest  controversy.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  died,  at  Cairo,  Dec.  13,  1204,  his  body  was  brought 
to  Tiberias  in  Palestine,  and  his  tomb  became  a  place  ,,f 
pilgrimage,  and  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  his 
ideas  had  become  authoritative,  not  only  among  the  Jews, 
but,  on  many  points  and  for  a  long  time,  also  among  Chris- 
tian and  Mohammedan  philosophers.  He  wrote  generally 
in  Arabic;  his  principal  work,  however,  is  written  in  lie 
\>rew,Minhiirli  'I',,,;,!,  ("The  Second  Law ")  or  Yud  Chn- 
zal-a.lt  ("  The  Strong  Hand  ").  which  gives  in  982  chapters 
a  systematic  representation  of  all  Jewish  laws  scattered  in 
the  Bible.  Talmud,  and  elsewhere,  even  those  which  were  j 
no  longer  in  practical  use,  such  as  the  precepts  regarding 
the  soil  of  Judaja.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  Arabic 
worksisthc  /'•  './o<(A  M  Hnir'ni  :  Hebrew,  Mnr<:lt  .\i-lnti-liiin  ; 
Latin,  D«<-t<ir  /V,y,/r.™«iM  ("  The  Guide  of  the  Erring"), 
a  philosophical  representation  of  Judaism  or  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Jewish  religion.  This  last  book,  as  well  as  his 
compcnds  of  logic,  astronomy,  and  medicine,  was  much 
studied  in  the  Christian  universities  during  tho  Middle 
Ages,  /tin-tin-  l'i-i-/i/rj-<ii-iim  has  been  translated  into  tier- 
man  by  Schcver  and  Fiirstenthal  (1838),  and  into  French 
by  S.  Munk  (1856). 

Main,  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  the  Fichtelgebirge, 
flows  westward  with  a  tortuous  course  for  a  distance  of  300 
miles,  and  joins  tho  Rhine  opposite  Mentz.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles,  and  is  connected 
with  the  Danube  by  the  Ludwig's  canal.  The  principal 
cities  on  its  banks  are  Wiirzburg,  Offenbach,  and  Frank- 
fort. 

Maine,  an  ancient  province  of  France,  lying  S.  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  comprising  the  present  departments  of  May- 
enne  and  Sarthe,  and  parts  of  Eure  and  Orne. 

Maine,  the  largest  of  the  Eastern  or  New  England 
States,  and  the  extreme  north-eastern  portion  of  the  U.  S., 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  43°  04'  and  47°  31'  N.  lat., 
and  between  the  meridians  (including  the  islands  of  the 
Grand  Menan  group)  of  66°  45'  and  71°  06'  W.  Ion.  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by  the  province 
of  Quebec,  Dominion  of  Canada ;  on  the  N.  by  Quebec  and 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  from  which  the  river  St. 
John  is  for  some  distance  the  separating  line ;  on  the  E. 
by  New  Brunswick  ;  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  ;  and  on  the  W.  and  S.  W.  by  New  Hampshire.  Its 
area,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the  land-office  and  U.  S. 
census  bureau,  is  35,000  square  miles,  or  22,100,000  acres. 
Its  greatest  length,  on  a  diagonal  line  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Piscataqua  River  to  the  northern  angle,  is  320  miles; 
its  greatest  width,  from  the  sea  to  the  Canada  line,  is  160 
miles ;  a  line  from  the  Piscataqua  River  to  Quoddy  Head, 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mainland,  is  278  miles  in 
length. 

face  of  the   Country. — The  surface  is  much  diversified. 


Seal  of  Maine. 

tains  of  New  Hampshire  form  a  link,  has  its  origin  in  the 
province  of  New  lirunswick,  enters  Maine  at  Mars  Hill, 
about  lat.  46°  32',  and  crosses  it  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  join- 
ing the  White  Mountain  range  at  the  New  Hampshire  line 
in  about  lat.  44°  25'.  Ill  .Maine,  however,  it  does  not  form 
a  continuous  range,  though  niueh  of  the  bnd  is  from  sno 
to  1000  feet  above  the  sea.  but  consists  of  isolated  peaks, 
all  trending  south-westward,  though  often  separated  by 
broad  river-valleys  and  large  streams.  .Mai>  Hill  is  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea;  Mount  Ktitahdin.  in  the  centre 
of  the  State  and  in  lat.  about  4:V  .">./,  is  :,:',^:>  i'cet  in  height. 
Mount  Abraham,  in  Franklin  eo.,  .'1100  t'eet,  .Mount  Blue, 
in  the  same  county,  -sou,  Sugar  Loaf.  Chase's  .Mountain, 
Mount  Mattatuek  or  speckled  Mount,  .Mount  Puzzle,  and 
Mounts  Saddleback  and  l!iv.elow.  also  belong  to  this  chain. 
Two  principal  spurs  or  outliers  from  this  range  deserve 
notice — viz.  the  Ebene  and  Spencer  Mountains,  trending 
southward  in  Piseat;n|iiis  eo.,  and  tlic  ninge  of  highlands 
along  the  Canada  boundary,  w  liich  rise  to  the  height  of 
2000  feet  at  the  Monument,  just  above  the  40th  parallel. 
and  attain  a  higher  altitude  in  liald  Mountain,  about  45° 
45'.  Between  tlu-M-  i-olatcd  summits,  the  Penobscot,  a 
large  and  noble  river  with  numerous  affluents,  and  its 
principal  tributary,  tin-  Pi-cata<[uis.  the  Kenuehec,  and  the 
Androscoggin.  all  rivers  with  broad  valleys.  How  toward 
the  ocean  ;  and  the  valleys  thus  formed  also  contain  large 
and  deep  lakes.  This  peculiar  conformation  distinguishes 
Maine  from  the  other  States  traversed  by  the  Appalachian 
range.  The  northern  portion  of  the  State  slopes  gradually 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  which  is  less  than  300 
feet  above  the  sea  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  State. 
Coast,  Bays,  Jlirt rv,  A"/,-.*,  */-•. — Following  the  line  of 
the  shores,  Maine  has  L'lsO  miles  of  sea-coast,  being  the 
most  irregular  and  deeply  indented  coast-line  in  the  I".  S. 
There  are  no  less  than  seventeen  large  bays  on  the  coast. 
many  of  them  forming  excellent  harbors  from  the  islands 
at  their  entrance.  The  principal  of  these  bays  are  Passa- 
maquoddy,  Machias,  and  Little  Macliias,  Englishman's. 
Narraguagus.Frenchman's  (protected  by  Mt. Desert  Island), 
Isle  au  Haute,  Penobscot  and  Belfast  bays  ( forming  together 
the  fine  estuary  of  the  Penobscot  lim-r  .  .Mnscongu?,  Da- 
mariscotta,  Sheepscott,  Quohog,  Casco,  Saco,  and  Piscata- 
qua  Bay  or  estuary.  The  lakes  and  rivers  must  be  con- 
sidered together,  as  the  numerous  hikes  which  cover  so 
large  an  area  in  the  State  are  mostly  grouped  in  distinct 
chains  or  series,  each  discharging  its  surplus  waters  through 
some  one  of  the  larger  rivers  by  way  of  its  tributaries.  The 
Saco  River  drains  a  dozen  or  more  small  lakes,  and  itself 
falls  into  Saco  Bay.  The  Umbagog  chain  of  lakes,  con- 
sisting of  Lakes  Umbagog,  Welokenebacook,  Molcchunke- 
munk,  Moosetocmaguntic,  Argwassuck.  and  Paruiachena, 
are  drained  by  the  Androscoggin,  which  by  a  circuitous 
course  finds  its  way  into  Quohog  Bay.  Sebago  Lake  and 
the  smaller  lakes  which  surround  it  have  for  an  outlet  a 
small  stream  called  Tresumpseut  River.  The  Moosehcad 
chain,  which  comprises,  besides  Moosehead  Lake,  many 
small  lakes,  finds  an  outlet  in  the  Kennebec  River,  whose 
course  is  nearly  due  S.,  and  which  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  ocean  by  many  channels  through  a  wide  delta. 
The  Penobscot  River  drains  nearly  one-third  of  the  area 
of  the  State,  and  through  its  E.  and  W.  branches  and  their 
tributaries  furnishes  an  outlet  for  the  surplus  waters  of  more 
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than  fifty  lakes  and  ponds,  of  which  Chosuncook,  Caribou, 
Lobster  Pond,  I'aniadurncookjand  Milinoket  Lakes  arc  the 
largest,  and  debouch  a  full  volume  of  water  into  Penobseot 
liay.  Every  stream  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Ati:nitii'  (onus  the  outlet  of  from  half  a  score  to  a  score  of 
tin  si'  lakes  and  ponds  ;  Union  Kiver  has  a  chain  of  twenty 
or  more  :  Pleasant  Kiver,  of  ten  or  a  dozen ;  Machias  Kiver, 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  ;  Narraguagus  Itiver,  of  eight  or  ten; 
Schoodic  Kiver,  of  Sysladobsis,  Lascauhegun,  Big  Lake, 
and  a  dozen  more  of  smaller  size;  St.  Croix  Kiver,  of 
Schoodic  Lake,  (J rand  Lake,  North  Lake,  and  several  large 
lakes  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick;  and  the  St. 
John  Kiver,  which  drains  the  N.  part  of  the  State,  has 
not  far  from  a  hundred  lakes  and  ponds  attached  to  it  and 
its  tributaries.  Mr.  Walter  Wells,  superintendent  of  the 
hydrographic  survey  of  the  State,  estimates  the  area 
covered  by  the  rivers  and  lakes  at  3200  square  miles,  or  a 
little  more  than  one-eleventh  of  the  total  area  of  the  State, 
and  that  of  the  lakes  alone  at  upwards  of  2300  square 
miles. 

Geoliif/;/  and  Mineralogy. — Maine  belongs  principally  to 
the  Eozoic  and  Silurian  periods.  S.  of  the  chain  of  iso- 
lated summits  extending  from  Mars  Hill  on  the  E.  to  Blue 
Mountain,  which  is  the  connecting  link  with  the  White 
Mountains  already  described,  and  extending  to  the  sea- 
shore, with  but  small  exceptions  the  rocks  are  Eozoie,  and 
a  large  spur  of  primitive  rocks  extends  from  Blue  Moun- 
tain N.  E.  to  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding the  highlands  which  form  the  watershed  between 
Maine  and  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  triangular  space 
between  this  spur  and  the  line  of  peaks  mentioned  above 
is  mostly  Silurian,  except  a  tract  of  Eozoio  rocks  in  the 
region  of  the  larger  lakes,  and  several  long  and  narrow 
stretches  of  Devonian  and  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks, 
trending,  like  all  the  rooky  strata,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
The  Silurian  makes  its  appearance  also  on  the  coast  from 
Passamaquoddy  to  Pleasant  Bay,  along  the  shores  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Penobscot,  nearly  as  far  N.  as  Bangor,  and 
around  Farmington  on  the  upper  Kennebec.  Much  of  the 
State  has  its  surface  covered  with  drift  in  the  form  of 
boulders,  sand,  and  gravel ;  on  the  sea-shore,  except  at  the 
points  indicated,  there  are  deposits  of  Tertiary  clays  be- 
neath the  drift,  which  from  their  fossils  are  identified  as 
belonging  to  the  newer  Pliocene.  They  are  fifty  feet  or 
more  in  thickness.  On  the  shores  of  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
are  strata  of  the  Old  lied  Sandstone,  which  arc  penetrated 
by  dikes  of  trap.  In  Penobsoot  Bay  and  along  its  shores 
are  found  beds  of  limestone,  which,  from  the  Thomaston 
quarries,  has  furnished  supplies  of  lime  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  II.  S.  for  many  years.  Argillaceous  slates  of  ex- 
cellent quality  for  roofing  purposes  are  found  along  the 
Piscataquis  Kiver,  a  branch  of  the  Penobseot.  Where  the 
dikes  of  trap  penetrate  the  argillaceous  slates,  limestone, 


and  sandstone  many  interesting  minerals  are  developed, 
such  as  galena,  red  hjjematite,  etc.  The  prinripul  minri  als 
of  economic  value  are  iron,  galena,  granite,  lime,  slate,  uud 
a  fine  white  marble.  Fine  colored  tourmalines  are  found 
at  Paris,  Oxford  co.,  garnets,  etc.  at  Phippsburg  and  Par- 
sonsfield,  feldspar,  etc.  at  Brunswick  and  Topshain,  and 
beryls  of  fine  quality  at  Bowdoinham. 

Vegetation,  Boil,  and  Butatii/. — The  soil  in  the  river- 
valleys  and  between  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  is  of 
good  quality  and  yields  large  crops.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  and  along  the  sea-coast  it  is  sterile,  and  docs  not 
repay  cultivation.  In  other  parts  of  the  State  it  is  mod- 
erately productive.  A  large  portion  of  the  State  (its 
geographers  say  three-fifths)  is  still  covered  with  forests, 
and  its  timber  and  lumber  trade  directly  and  indirectly 
gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  forests  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  pine,  hemlock,  and  spruce.  Farther  S. 
there  is  an  admixture  of  white  and  red  oak,  maple,  beech, 
birch,  and  ash.  There  are  cedar  swamps  in  the  northern 
portion.  Butternut  and  hickory  are  found,  but  are  not 
abundant.  Poplar,  elm,  basswood,  dogwood,  sassafras, 
juniper,  pine,  hornbeam,  buttonwood,  wild-plum,  alder, 
willow,  etc.  are  found  in  the  forests  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  Among  the  fruit  trees,  the  cherry,  plum, 
pear,  and  apple  flourish,  but  the  peach  docs  not  succeed 
well.  The  wild  flowers  are  those  of  Now  England  and 
Canada. 

Zoology. — With  the  exception  of  a  very  fovr  specimens 
seen  at  long  intervals  in  Northern  Now  York,  Maine  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union  where  the  moose  and  caribou  or 
American  elk  are  yet  found.  The  moose,  under  constant 
hunting,  is  fast  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  will  probably 
ere  long  become  extinct.  Northern  and  Central  Maine 
afford  the  best  hunting-ground,  perhaps,  E.  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  black  bear,  deer,  catamount,  wild-cat, 
wolverine,  badger,  martin,  sable,  weasel,  mink,  wolf,  rac- 
coon, woodchuck,  porcupine,  rabbit,  several  species  of 
squirrels,  etc.  etc.  are  found.  Wild  geese,  ducks,  brant, 
and  teal  inhabit  the  lakes,  ponds,  and,  at  certain  seasons, 
the  bays  along  the  coast.  Eagles,  hawks,  owls,  and  crows 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  gulls,  fish-hawks, 
etc.  on  the  coast,  while  partridges,  pigeons,  quails,  robins, 
and  generally  the  birds  of  passage  common  to  New  Eng- 
land, are  abundant  in  their  season.  Salmon,  salmon-trout, 
shad,  trout,  pickerel,  muskelongc,  sturgeon,  etc.  abound  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and  hali- 
but are  found  along  the  coast  in  great  numbers.  The  rep- 
tiles are  less  numerous,  though  the  rattlesnake,  milk-adder, 
and  a  smaller  adder  are  not  uncommon  ;  the  black  snake 
or  racer  is  our  only  North  American  representative  of  the 
boa  tribe,  and  a  considerable  number  of  harmless  snakes 
and  several  of  the  batrachians  are  sufficiently  plentiful. 


Climate. 


Hancock 

Fort    Kent 

Meteorological  data. 

Fort   Problo    (Port- 
land), lat.  43->  39' 
N.,  lon.70>>l.YW.; 
elevation,   20   feet 
—  32  years. 

B  o  w  d  o  1  n  College 
(Brunswick),    Int. 
43->53'N..lon.69° 
55'  \V.  ;  elevation, 
-  feet  -52  years. 

Belfast,   lat. 
44>  26'  N.. 
Ion.  B!)'  2' 
W.ielcva- 
tion,-  feet 

Agricultur'l  College 
(Orotio),   lat.  443 
53'  10"  N.,  Ion.  68° 
38'ST'W.;  elcva- 
tion,  134  feet  -6 

Port  Sullivan  (Kast- 
port),  lut.  44°  54' 
S.,  loa.WPSS'W.; 
elevation,  70  feet 
-32  years. 

Bar  racks 
(Houltou). 
lat.  46"  07' 
N..lon.  67D 
53'  W.:  ele- 
vation,  6'iO 

(St.  John 
River),  lat. 
(7-  15'  N., 
lon.68'  35' 
W.  ;  eleva- 
tion,    575 

—  5  years. 

years. 

feet  -  16 

fee  t  -  4 

years. 

years. 

Temperature  : 

1 

Annual  av.  temp.,  mean... 

43.23° 

44.40° 

42.08° 

42.10° 

43.02° 

40.51° 

37.04° 

Maximum  temperature.... 

100.05° 

102° 

85° 

94° 

99° 

101° 

100.3° 

Minimum  temperature  

—  25° 

—  30° 

—  32° 

—  26.6° 

—  28.7° 

—  29° 

—  30.2° 

Annual  range  of  temp  

125° 

132° 

117° 

120.5° 

127.7° 

130° 

180.5° 

Mean  temp,  of  spring  

42.77° 

41.65° 

40.93° 

89.61° 

40.15° 

39.15° 

3542° 

summer  ... 

65.64° 

66.49° 

67.01° 

64.28° 

60.50° 

63.33° 

fil.68° 

"          "         autumn.... 

48.16° 

48.05° 

48.57° 

42.69° 

47.52° 

43.15° 

39.88° 

"           "         winter  

24.70° 

23.91° 

23.17° 

17.12° 

23.90° 

16.41° 

11.36° 

Rainfall: 

Av.  annual  rainfall,  inches 

45.25 

44.51 

4394 

43.34 

39.39 

36.97 

36.46 

Av.  rainfall  of  spring    " 

12.11 

10.58 

9.15 

8.70 

8.88 

7.62 

5.46 

"  summer  *' 

10.28 

10.05 

6.99 

7.38 

10.05 

11.92 

11.65 

"  autumn  " 

11.93 

13.46 

17.28 

16.60 

9.85 

9.95 

9.64 

"  winter    " 
Wind*: 

10.93 

10.42 

10.52 

12.14 

10.61 

7.48 

9.71 

Prevalent  winds  of  spring 

S.W.N.W.&N.E. 

N.  E.  S.  E.  W. 



N.W.W.AN.E. 

N.N.N.  W.  AS. 

"       summer 

8.  W.  &  N.  W. 

W.  N.  W.  S.  W. 

......... 

S.  W.8.  AN.  W. 

S.  N.  W.  &  N.  E. 

autumn 

S.  S.  W.  N.  A  W. 

S.  W.  S.  E.  N.  E. 

N.  W.  W.  S.  W. 

N.  W.  S.  W.  A  S. 

winter 

N.W.W.AS.W. 

N.E.S.E.  AS.W. 

N.W.W.&N.E. 

N.  E.  N.  W.  S.  E. 

Barometer  : 

Mean  annual  pressure  

29.99S 



29.794 

Maximum 

30.072 

30.680 

Minimum              " 

29.809 

28.423 

Annual  range  

00.263 

12.2T.7 

The  climate,  though  severe  and  subject  to  great  extremes, 
as  the  above  table  shows,  is  moderately  uniform  during 
each  season,  and  is  considered  generally  favorable  to 
health.  The  fogs  and  easterly  winds  on  the  coast,  as  well 
as  the  intense  cold  of  the  winters,  are  supposed  to  increase 
the  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases,  out  in  the  interior 
there  is  little  or  no  danger  from  these  causes.  Snow  lies 
VOL.  III.— 16 


on  the  ground  on  the  coast  from  three  and  a  half  to  five 
months,  and  in  the  interior  from  four  and  a  half  to  six 
months.  The  summers  are  short  and  hot.  At  Brunswick, 
in  fifty-two  years  of  observation,  July  was  the  only  month 
in  which  no  frost  occurred. 

Agricultnre. — In    1870  the  number  of  farms  in  Maine 
was  59,804,  containing  5,838,058   acres;    the  number   of 
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acres  of  improved  land  was  2,917,703;  of  woodland, 
2,221,740  acres;  and  of  other  unimproved  farm-lands, 
095,523  acres.  The  land  not  in  farms,  including  the  area 
of  lakes  and  ponds,  was  ]  0,561,942  acres,  and  the  amount 
in  forests  and  woodland,  10,505,711.  The  cash  value 
of  the  farms  was  $102.961,951;  of  farm  implements, 
$4,809,113;  of  farm  productions,  including  additions  to 
Stock,  etc.,  $33,470,044:  of  orchard  products,  $874,509; 
and  of  forest  products,  SI. 531,741.  The  principal  products 

were wheat,  278,703  bushels:  rye.  34,115  bushels;  Indian 

corn.  1,089,888  bushels;  oats,  2,351, :!54  bushels;  buck- 
wheat, 406,035  bushels;  common  potatoes,  7,771,009  bush- 
els; wool,  1.774.108  pounds;  butter,  11,636,482  pounds; 
cheese,  1.152,590  pounds;  wine,  7047  gallons;  maple- 
sugar,  160,805  pounds;  hay,  1,053,415  tons.  The  State 
industrial  statistician  reports  the  crops  of  1873  as  follows: 
lluv.  2,007,000  tons,  valued  at  $25,087,500;  Indian  corn, 
852,600  bushels,  valued  at  $831,444 ;  wheat,  219,750  bush- 
els, valued  at  $421,920  ;  rye,  26,010  bushels,  value  $30,951 ; 
oats,  1,305,750  bushels,  value  $652,875;  barley,  420,280 
bushels  value  s:U8,832;  potatoes,  2,997,100  bushels,  value 
$2,038,028.  There  was  a  decided  falling  off  in  all  the 
crops  except  hay;  and  potatoes,  one  of  the  great  agricul- 
tural staples  of  the  State,  was  only  about  two-fifths  the 


crop  of  the  census  year.  The  factory-system  of  manu- 
facturing cheese  and  butter  on  a  large  scale  was  intro- 
duced in  1872,  and  would  probably  very  greatly  increase 
the  production  of  the  Maine  dairies.  The  fruit  crop  in 
1873  was  very  light.  The  total  value  of  these  leading 
agricultural  products  was  $29,411,550.  In  1870  the  total 
value  of  live-stock  was  $23,357,129,  and  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals and  animals  sold  for  slaughter,  $4,939,071.  The  live- 
stock reported  that  year  included  71,514  horses,  336  mules 
and  asses,  139,259  milch  cows,  60,530  working  oxen,  143,272 
other  cattle,  434,006  sheep,  and  45,760  swine.  In  1873  the 
number  of  horses  was  estimated  at  55,960;  of  milch  cows, 
126,878;  of  working  oxen,  75,503;  of  other  cattle,  l:!S,479; 
of  sheep,  338,682  ;  of  swine,  63,000  ;  the  value  of  live-stock, 
$20,096,272.  The  factory-cheese  product  was  $55.7s:i : 
other  dairy  products,  estimated,  $2,125,000;  orchard  prod- 
ucts, $500',000  ;  produce  of  market-gardens,  $3,000,000  ; 
of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $3,000,000 ; 
wool  product,  $553,057 ;  unspecified  products,  s.'ilin.liiio, 
making  a  total  value  of  $56,541,662,  showing  a.  decided  fall- 
ing off  in  agricultural  productions  and  values  in  three  years. 
But  the  gain  in  manufacturing  industry  has  been  as 
decided  as  the  loss  in  agricultural,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
following  table  and  statistics  : 


Ltttiltnfj  Manufactures  of  Maine  in  1873. 


Mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries. 

Number  or  estab- 
lishments. 

Hands  employed. 

Capital       in- 
vested1. 

Wages  paid. 

Annual  prod- 
uct. 

3 

a 

a 

1 

Children. 

R 

112 
03 
33 
63 
42 
21 
20 
•861 
85 
6 
2 
24 
22 
61 
1,092 
25 
38 
M 
12 
4 
9 
31 
21 
23 
39 

180 
5,394 
917 

4,087 
298 
3,693 
10,794 
328 

164 

4,726 
914 
2,027 
287 
8:1 
2,769 
324 

16 
629 
3 
1,760 
5 
3,590 
7,304 

'"39 

"306 
6 
20 
721 
4 

$300,000 
1,863,964 
317,185 
825,000 
210,965 
267,243 
12,382,000 
430,000 
900,000 
620,600 
829,000 
325,000 
60,000 
605,200 
1,529,380 
6,959,492 
1,099,500 
1,310,300 
1,208,000 
323,500 
385,000 
1,500,000 
440,262 
370,000 
149,950 
3,217,000 

{180,000 
V.LV230 
206,091 

262,500 
127,154 
237.K21 
3,426,825 
165,374 

$5,500,000 
8,820,986 
520,574 
1,842,000 
335,850 
811,250 
12,427,670 
638,800 
850,000 
2,276,122 
260,230 
250,000 
5f)2,ll(K) 
1,649,640 
3,187,300 
U,2:;o,222 
1.535,025 
2,816,747 
4,822,050 
352,550 
904,000 

:;,i)ii,ooo 

801,600 
364,450 
652,018 
6,605,292 

Brick                                                              

161 
64 
53 
160 
472 
663 
7,55G 
456 
1,351 
4,939 
446 
75 
836 
324 
241 
368 
2,727 

160 
54 
53 

160 

472 

or,:( 

7,506 
454 
1.331 
4,929 
440 
75 
S17 
158 
238 
343 
1,346 

1 

72,204 
28,100 
87,800 
18,500 
320,575 
306,244 
2,766,173 
133,900 
766,780 
3,810,000 
87,180 
50,000 
356,727 
131,018 
106,254 
127,969 
995,107 

12 
2 
20 
4 
6 

38 

""i 

Oil   fish  

319 
96 

1,183 

"'20 

3 
25 
198 

Woollen  goods  

The  total  statistics  of  all  manufactures  carried  on  in  the 
State  in  1873  was — establishments,  6072;  hands  employed, 
55,614,  of  whom  37,154  were  men,  16,612  women,  and  1848 
children ;  capital  invested,  $48,808,448 ;  wages  paid, 
$16,584,164;  raw  material  used,  $57,911,468;  annual  value 
of  products,  $96,209,136.  These  statistics  compare  as  fol- 


lows with  those  of  the  census  of  1870  ;  there  were  then 
enumerated  5550  establishments,  employing  49, ISO  hands, 
of  whom  34,310  were  men,  13,448  women,  and  1422  chil- 
dren; the  capital  invested  was  $39,796,190;  the  wages 
paid,  $14,282,205;  the  raw  material  used,  $49,379,757 ;  and 
the  annual  product,  $79,497,621. 


CUSTOMS  DISTRICTS. 

Tmports  Tor 
year  ending 
June  30, 
1874. 

Domen  tie  ex- 
ports for 
year  ending 
June  30, 
1874. 

Foreign  ex- 
ports for 
year  ending 
June  30, 
1874. 

Imports  for 
year  ending 
Dec.  31, 
1874. 

Domestic 
exports  for 
yearendiug 
I>ec.  31, 
1874. 

Foreign  ex- 
ports Tor 
year  ending 
Dec.  31, 
1874. 

a  —" 
II 

If 

°sg 
£*~ 

Tonnage. 

Vessels  employed  in  the 
cod  and  mackerel  fish- 
ones  in  elirli  district 
and  in  the  State. 

Tonnage. 

Aroostook  
Bangor  

$40,157 

532,787 

Bath  
Belfast  
Castine  

21,744 
15,930 
2,919 

79,071 
5,787 
7,719 

29,211 
16,356 
3,850 

80,965 
8,352 
7,264 

5 
59 

24 
8 

2.V.J'.i:i.l!l 
7,478.23 
1,968.06 

1 

23 
36 

74 

8.00 
4SU.57 
986.81 

3,057.72 

Kennebunk  
Machias  

400 
13,671 

6,508 
101,803 

894 

10,508 

7,904 
126,191 

X74 

18 
11 
Si 

2.241.77 
4.948.19 
10,934.05 

41 
18 
14 

1,193.24 
279.51 
226.10 

Portland  and  Falmouth... 
Saco  
Waldoboro"  
Wiscasset  
York  

2,733,569 

9,784 
148 

3,581,502 
483 

27,238 

431,307 

2,419,048 

15,514 
2,415 
130 

3,364,647 

1,599 

89,223 

• 

4,127 
459,563 

41 
23 
1 
43 
10 

8,590.60 
8,791.49 
288.29 
13,605.53 
766.27 

15 
112 
4 
403 
118 

513.25 
2,861.40 
97.09 
32,541.25 
3,947.93 

Totals  

S3,628,i:ri 

55,372,585 

8438,915 

$3,160,523 

85,496,722 

$466,160 

276 

89,817.17 

861 

46,196.31 

Commerce  and  Navigation, — There  are  fourteen  customs 
districts  in  the  State,  and  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  foreign  commerce  carried  on,  both  from  the  ships  which 
enter  and  clear  from  the  various  ports  of  the  State,  and 

*  Number  of  vessels  employed. 


from  the  border-trade  with  New  Brunswick  and  Canada. 
Portland  is  also  a  port  through  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Canadian  imports  and  exports  pass  in 
bond.  The  foregoing  table  gives  the  imports,  domestic 
exports,  and  foreign  exports  of  each  customs  district, 
and  of  all  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  and  also 
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the  amount  of  shipping  built  in  the  year  preceding  Jan. 
1,  1S7I. 
Maine  has  for  many  years  been  largely  engaged  in  build- 
ing vessels  tor  sale  in  other  States,  but  since  tbe  revolution 
produced  in  emiimercehy  the  building  of  iron  ships,  and  the 
flimsier  of  oeean  entunieree  to  foreign-built  ships  owned 
:i!iiit;nl.  which  was  occasioned  by  tho  late  civil  war.  tins 
bran-!i  of  industry   lias  largely  declined.     There  were  on 
June  30,  IS'.'i,  in  the  State,  455  registered  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage    of    LMii.H.MI.L'1)    tons;    1930    enrolled    vessels    of 
172,  595.  15  tons;  and  .'>:'<0  licensed  vessels  of  under  20  tons 
each,  measuring   in   all    6626.41    tons,  making  a  total   of 
2915  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  vessels,  of  42;'),  341.  76 
tons.    Of  these,  284S  wore  sailing  vessels,  having  a  tonnage 
of  4  (15,5  12.81  tons:  fid  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  19,677.50 
tons,  and  1  barge  of  151.42  tons. 
/•'IIKIIK-I-H  <>f  ttf  St«t>  .  —  The  balance  in  the  State  treasury 
Jan.  1,  1874,  was  $4.16,430.68;  the  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  year  1874  were  $1,423.47:170,  which,  added  to 
the   above    balance,    makes    the    entire   amount   received 
$1,859,904.38.     The  disbursements  by  the  treasurer  for  all 
purposes  during  tho  year  1874  were  $1,537,718.54,  leaving 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  Jan.  1,  1875,  of  $322,185.84.     Of 
the  expenditures   of  the   year  1874,  $13,241   were    sums 
which  simply  passed  through  the  treasury,  but  did   not 
belong  to  the  State:  $81,900  were  special  and  exceptional 
appropriations  for  repairs  to  State  buildings  or  in  aid  of 
State  institutions;  $714,426  was  on  account  of  war-debt, 
pensions  to  soldiers,  and  aid  to   soldiers'  orphans  ;   and 
$407,477  on  account  of  public  and  free  high  and  normal 
schools,  leaving  tho  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  State, 
$320,694.     On  Jan.  1,  1875,  the  State  debt,  after  deducting 
tho  sinking  funds,  was  $5,561,076,  a  reduction  of  $321,575 
during  the  previous  year.     In  ten  years  preceding  nearly 
$7,000,000  had  been  paid  on  account  of  the  State  debt  and 
interest.     The  credit  of  the  State  was  so  good  that  it  was 
impossible  to  buy  its  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund  except  at 
a  premium. 
Hanks.  —  On  Nov.  1.  1874,  there  were  in  the  State  66  na- 
tional banks,  of  which  two  were  closed  or  closing,  leaving 
M  in  operation.     These  64  banks  had  $9,840,000  capital 
paid  in  ;  $8,930,750  in  bonds  on  deposit  ;  tho  amount  of 
circulation  issued  was  $11,471,360;  amount  of  circulation 
redeemed,  $3,524,784  ;  circulation  outstanding,  $7.946,576. 
There  were  also  at  the  same  time  3  State  banks,  having  an 
aggregate  capital  stock  of  $225,000,  a  circulation  of  $3609, 
deposits  to  the  amount  of  $106,209.32,  and  total  liabilities, 
including  surplus  and  profits  ($29,846.77),  of  $368,367,  with 
assets  of  canal  amount.     There  were  58  savings  banks  in 
the  State,  having  aggregate  deposits  and  profits  to  the 
amount  of  $31,051,963.73,  and  assets  of  undoubted  value 
of  equal  amount.     There  are  also  in  the  principal  cities  a 
number  of  private  banking-houses. 
Insurance.  —  Tn  Jan.,  1874,  there  were  41  fire,  fire  marine, 
and  marine  insurance  companies  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  and  doing  business  therein  ;  36  of  these  were 
mutual  fire,  2  stock  fire  and  marine,  1  mutual  and  2  stock 
marine.     Three  insurance  companies,  all  of  Bangor,  were 
in  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  1  also  of  that  city  had  been 
compelled  to  reduce  its  capital  stock  $100,000.    The  capital 
invested  in  the  stock  companies  was  $590,520.    The  assets 
of  the  mutual  companies  amounted  to  $886,429.68,  of  which 
amount  $773,448.57  consisted  of  premium  notes.      They 
paid  for  losses  during  the  year  $41,681.51. 
Life  Insurance.  —  The  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Augusta  is  the  only  life  insurance  company  organ- 
ized'in  the  State.    Its  asscts'jan.  1.  1874,  were  $7,717,850.55  ; 
its  income,  $2,171,996.64:  its  expenditures,  $1,322,577.17  ; 
its  surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  $796,934.55.     Thirty- 
two  life  insurance  and  129  fire  insurance  companies  from 
other  States  and  countries  do  business  in  the  State. 
Newspapers.  —  In  1870  the  number  of  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Maine  was  65;   the  number  of  copies  annually 
issued,  9,867,680;  tho  amount  of  circulation,  170,690.     In 
1874  the  number  of  papers  had  increased  to  72,  and  the 
aggregate  circulation  and  issues  were  moderately  enlarged 
over  those  of  1870.     In  1870   there  were  7  dailies,  with 
10,700,  in  1874  there  were  9,  with  a  circulation  of  about 
12,000;  in  1870  there  was  1  tri-weekly,  which  in  1874  had 
become  a  daily;  in  1870  there  were  47  weeklies,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  114,600  ;  in  1874  the  number  had 
increased  to  57,  and  the  circulation  exceeded  125,000;  in 
1870  there  was  1   semi-monthly  and  8  monthlies,  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  43,540;  in  1874  there  were  but  5 
monthlies,  having    an  aggregate   circulation  of  not  over 
27,000  or  28,000  ;  and  1  quarterly,  with  a  circulation  of 
1500,  continued    in  being  in  1874.     In  1874.  36  of  these 
papers  were  political,  including  7  which  were  independent 
or  neutral  in  politics  ;   14  were  miscellaneous,  family,  or 
local  newspapers;  5  were  religious,  1  Masonic,  1   agricul- 
tural, 1  educational,  1  devoted  to  real-estate  business. 

Kititrnati*.  —  There  are  in  the  State  24  railroads  ;  capita 
stoek  (Jan.,  1875),  SUt,568,711.S5,  of  which  ¥L'.i.o::7.l  f,  i.t;:-, 
had  been  called  and  paid  in  ;  funded  and  floating  debt, 
$25,868,584.04. 
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Newport  aud  Dexter  (leased  bv  Maine  Central)  
Portland  and  Kennebee,  including  Somerset  and  Ken- 
neliec  (leased  bv  Maine  Central)  
Portland  and  Ogdensburg  
Portland  and  Oxford  Central  
Portland  and  Rochester  
Portland  Saco  and  Portsmouth  

Knox  and  Lincoln  
I.ewiston  and  Auburn  Branch  (leased  byUrand  Tru 
Maine  Central... 

Bangor  and  Piscataquis  
Bath  Branch  (leased  uv  Maine  Central)  
Belfast  and  Moosehead  Lake  (leased  by  Maine  Centr 
Boston  and  Maine  
European  and  North  American  
Craml  Trunk  

Androscoggin  (included  in  Maine  Central)  
Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  (leased  by  Grand  Trunk)  
Bancor  and  Hucksnort.... 
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Population  of  the  State  from  1790  to  1870,  with  Sexet,  Race,  Nativity,  Density,  Jtatio  of  Increase,  Selected  Aye,  a»d 

Illiteracy. 
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Of  the  foreign-born  population,  48,881  in  number  in  1870, 
20,672  were  born  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  26,788 
in  British  America,  leaving  but  1421  from  all  other  foreign 
countries;  of  these,  508  were  from  (lermuny  and  149  from 
Sweden  and  Norway  (the  emigration  from  the  two  latter 
countries  has  since  largely  increased,  and  there  are  now 
more  than  1500  Swedish  immigrants  in  the  State,  and  a 
Swedish  colony  has  been  established  hero).  Of  the  emi- 
grants from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  13,745  were  from 
Ireland;  of  the  26,788  from  British  America,  0437  were 
from  Canada,  8936  from  New  Brunswick,  2135  from  Nova 
Scotia,  463  from  Newfoundland,  125  from  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  5692  from  British  America,  not  specified.  Be- 
sides those  of  foreign  birth,  there  were  91,651  persons  of 
foreign  parentage  in  the  State. 

Education. — Public  Schools. — The  following  summary 
of  school  returns  is  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  year  1874.  The  returns  were 
made  from  every  town  and  69  out  of  the  74  plantations  in 
the  State.  The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age 
(between  4  and  21)  was  225,219,  or  more  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State.  (For  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  school  age,  according  to  the  government  standard 
(5  to  18),  see  Table  of  Population.)  Number  registered  in 
summer  schools,  122,458;  average  attendance  in  summer 
schools,  98,744;  number  registered  in  winter  schools, 
132,333;  average  attendance  in  winter  schools,  108,478. 
Average  length  of  summer  schools  in  weeks  and  days,  9 
weeks  and  4  days;  average  length  of  winter  schools,  10 
weeks  3  days ;  average  length  of  schools  for  the  year,  20 
weeks  2  days,  or  about  5  months.  Number  of  districts  in 
the  State,  4043;  number  of  parts  of  districts,  361.  Number 
of  school-houses,  4199 ;  number  in  good  condition,  2591 ; 


number  built  in  1874, 122;  cost  of  these,  $150,220;  estimated 
value  of  all  public  school  property  in  the  State,  $3,07!!,. '!!  1. 
Number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  the  summer,  161; 
number  of  male  teachers  employed  in  winter,  1928;  num- 
ber of  female  teachers  employed  in  summer,  4366 ;  num- 
ber of  female  teachers  employed  in  winter,  2367;  number 
of  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  normal  schools,  294  ; 
average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  excluding  board, 
$36.17;  average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  ex- 
cluding board,  $17.55;  average  price  of  board  per  month 
for  teachers,  $10.05.  Amount  of  school-money  voted, 
$673,314,  an  excess  above  the  amount  required  by  law  of 
$187,782 ;  amount  raised  per  scholar,  $2.90.  From  the 
State  treasury  there  was  received,  in  addition,  during  the 
year,  .$367,009  ;  from  local  funds,  $17,334  ;  the  total  amount 
expended  for  public  schools  during  the  year  was  .'?1*:>1,773. 
The  amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  academies, 
and  colleges  in  the  State  during  the  year  was  S43.152,  and 
for  tuition  out  of  the  State  for  Maine  pupils,  $8119.  The 
aggregate  amount  expended  for  schools  in  the  year  was 
$1,237,778.  The  amount  of  the  permanent  school  fund  is 
$369,883.  The  appropriation  for  teachers'  institutes  for 
the  year  was  $4000,  for  normal  schools  and  instruction, 
$13,200  ;  the  cost  of  free  high  schools  was  §98,032.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  has  been  ex- 
tended, and  m>w  includes,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  stud- 
ies necessary  for  a  good  English  education,  very  thorough 
instruction  in  drawing  with  special  reference  to  industrial 
pursuits;  and  the  reports  indicate  admirable  progres.-.  in 
this  branch. 

Higher  Education  in  Maine. — The  following  table  pre- 
sents the  statistics  of  the  colleges,  universities,  and  pro- 
fessional schools  for  the  year  1874: 
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Colleges  and  Universities  : 
Bates  College  
Bowdoin  College  

Lewiston  
Brunswick  
Waterville  
Kent's      Hill, 
ReadBeld.... 

Orono  

Brunswick  
Bangor  
Lewiston  
Brunswick  

Farmington  .. 
Gastinc  
Pittsfield  
Vassalboro'  ... 
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13 
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4fi,4.Vi 
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1,700 
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400 
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Wesleyan    Seminary  and    l-'e-  1 
male  College  .         j 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  
Professional  Schools  : 
Maine  Medical  School  

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  
Bates  College  Theological  School- 
Scientific  Dept.  Bowdoin  College.. 
Normal  Schools  : 
Western  Normal  School  

170,000 

170,000 

10,000 

101 

74 
30 
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Supported 
Supported 

by  State 
by  State 
12,000 

5,500 
5,500 
600 
600 



Maine  Central  Institute  
Oak  drove  Seminary  

There  is  also  a  so-called  business  college  at  Portland  hav- 
ing 3  instructors,  79  students  (75  males  and  4  females)  and 
completing  its  course  in  a  single  year. 

Institution,  of  Special  Education.— Of  these  there  are 


deaf  mutes  are  provided  for  at  the  American  Asylum  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northamp- 
ton, Mass. ;  the  blind  at  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Bos- 
ton ;  and  the  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  to  some  extent  at 
Boston  and  Barre,  Mass.,  and  Lakeville,  Conn.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  Orphans'  Home, 
Reform  School,  and  Industrial  School  for  1874 : 
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Girls—  opened  Jan.  20  
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Maine  Stale  Prison. — This  prison  has  23  officers  and  em- 
ployr*  ;  the  average  number  of  convicts  for  the  year  was 
I  ',','.', :  52  were  committed  during  the  year,  and  44  discharged, 
3S  by  expiration  of  sentence,  5  by  pardon,  and  1  by  death. 
The  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  mostly  contracted  for ;  the  earn- 
in-.-  of  1X74  were  ?2s,0 19.33,  and  the  expenses  $80,904.96. 
The  prison  inspectors  report  that  the  prison  is  well  man- 
aged. They  also  report  that  they  had  visited  all  the  jails 
of  the  State — that  2067  prisoners  (1900  males  and  167  fe- 
in:ilcs)  had  been  confined  in  them  during  the  year,  and 
that  the  sum  of  $17,271.44  had  been  expended  for  the 
board  of  these  prisoners.  In  only  one  of  these  jails  was 
there  a  provision  for  the  prisoners  earning  anything  for 
the  county. 

Libraries. — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 
in  that  year  3334  libraries,  public  and  private,  in  the 
State,  containing  984,510  volumes;  of  these,  1462  were  in 
some  sense  public,  and  had  in  the  aggregate  533,547  vol- 
umes. The  State  Library  at  Augusta  had  20,000  volumes; 


58  town  and  city  libraries  had  14,649  volumes  (evidently 
an  under-estimate) ;  19  court  and  law  libraries  had  9748 
volumes;  25  school  and  college  libraries  had  63,425  vol- 
umes (the  table  of  colleges  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  shows  that  13  of  these  in  1874  had  78,000  vol- 
umes): 1079  Sunday-school  libraries  had  277,742  volumes; 
140  church  libraries  had  39,910  volumes;  1  historical  library 
had  25.000  volumes;  3  libraries  of  benevolent  societies  had 
5300  volumes;  136  circulating  libraries  had  100,273  vol- 
umes (this  is  probably  an  under-estimate,  as  few  of  them 
have  less  than  1000  volumes,  and  the  Portland  Mercantile 
has  1 0,000,  and  a  number  of  others  2500  to  4000  each) ;  1872 
private  libraries  had  4.00,963  volumes. 

Jtctif/iotiN  iJriitHniitrrtiniia. — According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  there  were  in  Maine  1328  churches,  1104  church  edi- 
fices with  37fi,73S  sittings,  and  church  property  valued 
at  So. 200,853.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of 
the  different  denominations  in  the  State  in  1870  and 
1874: 
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289 

179 

241 

14,928 

513,863 

Christian  Connection. 

44 

20 

4,922 

42,200 

51 

26 

32 

4,173 

52,275 

Congregationalism  

231 

219 

83,985 

1,401,736 

16 

238 

226 

178 

19,329 

247 

19,867 

1,513,650 

Episcopal  (Protestant) 
Jews  

25 
23 

23 
23 

8,975 
7,315 

280,213 
36,400 

1 

21 
23 

23 
23 

28 
18 

1,944 
1,807 

2,008 

287.472 
39,000 

Lutherans 

1 

1 

500 

800 

1 

1 

1 

90 

1 

60 

850 

Methodists  

327 

264 

82,530 

885,237 

2* 

238 

219 

235 

156 

23,930 

284 

24,106 

1,052,050 

New  Jerusalem  (Swe- 

denborgian}     

3 

2 

1,200 

58,000 

3 

3 

2 

327 

65,000 

Roman  Catholics  

32 

32 

17,822 

461,700 

1 

44 

40 

30 

12 

40,000 

572,500 

Second  Adventists  

28 

13 

3.175 

13,050 

27 

14 

21 

8 

1,867 

16,425 

2 

2 

700 

4,000 

2 

2 

8 

300 

4,000 

Spiritualists 

3 

1 

200 

300 

2 

1 

42.1 

300 

Unitarians  

18 

18 

9,185 

245,000 

1 

19 

19 

18 

3,470 

270,000 

84 

65 

23,910 

434,850 

1 

80 

32 

41 

1,242 

440,000 

Union  churches  

26 

54 

15,130 

96,400 

22 

60 

21 

1,460 

80,000 

Principal  Towns. — The  political  capital  of  the  State  is 
Augusta,  in  Kennebec  co.,  a  city  of  7808  inhabitants  in 
1870 ;  the  commercial  capital  and  largest  city  of  the  State 
is  Portland,  in  Cumberland  co.,  which  had  in  1870  a  pop- 
ulation of  31,413,  and  has  now  ( 1875)  probably  nearly  40,000. 
Bangor,  Penobscot  co.,  had  18,289  inhabitants  in  1870,  and 
now  somewhat  exceeds  20,000;  Lewiston,  with  15,000, 
and  Biddeford,  with  nearly  12,000,  are  the  only  cities  of 
over  10,000  inhabitants.  Bath,  Auburn,  Kockland,  Belfast, 


Saco,  Westbrook,  Ellsworth,  Calais,  Gardiner,  Oldtown, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Brunswick,  have  each  between  5000  and 
10,000;  Waldoboro',  Waterville,  Thomaston,  Skowhegan, 
Gorham,  Hallowell,  Orono,  Hampden,  Deer  Isle,  Eastport, 
and  Farmington,  from  3500  to  5000 ;  Paris,  Houlton,  Kenne- 
bunk,  Machias,  Brunswick,  China,  Freeport,  Winthrop, 
and  Wiscasset  are  thriving  towns. 

Countia  in  Maine. — There  are  sixteen  counties  in  Maine, 
as  follows : 


CO0KTIES. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1870. 

M:i1.". 

Females. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1860. 

Popula- 
tion in 
1850. 

Assessed  valu- 
ation in 
1873. 

True  valuation 
in  census  of 
1870. 

Is 

•Erf 

lie 

hS'S 

Iff! 

stll 

Area  of 
county. 

35,866 

16847 

19019 

29,726 

817,592,555 

$23,163,709 

7,894 

13 

400 

29,609 

15,540 

14,069 

22,479 

12,529 

4,992,285 

5,184,179 

5,212 

45 

6800 

82,021 

40009 

42012 

75,591 

79,538 

48,942,323 

84,068,337 

19,812 

26 

Franklin       

18,807 

9,434 

9,373 

20,403 

20,027 

5,791,659 

8,057,012 

4,518 

29 

1600 

36,495 

18,653 

17,842 

37,757 

34,372 

7,554,073 

12,058,753 

8,811 

31 

53,203 

26,399 

26,804 

55655 

62,521 

21,004,034 

31,078,916 

12,024 

27 

30  823 

15581 

15  239 

32710 

10  507  542 

15,121,850 

7,609 

10 

25,597 

12851 

12746 

27860 

74,875 

6  857,610 

9,718,573 

6,002 

17 

Oxford  

33,488 

16,.  SIS 

16,643 

36698 

39,763 

9,894,166 

13,926,318 

8,390 

30 

1700 

75150 

38  527 

36623 

72  731 

63080 

22  697  948 

31,688,437 

16,149 

54 

14,403 

7,394 

7009 

15  032 

14,735 

4  857  280 

6,545,030 

3,355 

20 

3780 

18,803 

9,176 

9,627 

21,790 

11,041,340 

14,371,779 

4,669 

11 

300 

34,611 

17  597 

17014 

36753 

35581 

10990609 

13,187,909 

8,169 

36 

Waldo  

34,522 

17417 

17  105 

38447 

47,230 

10,090,581 

17,471,527 

8,428 

26 

43  343 

21  917 

21  426 

42534 

38.811 

9  566  038 

26,615,048 

8.983 

49 

?70fl 

60,174 

28913 

31261 

62107 

60098 

22,442,875 

35,898,294 

13,834 

26 

Add  wild  lands...  

5,156,356 

Total  

626,915 

313,103 

313,812 

628,279 

583,169 

8224,822,860 

J348,155,671 

143,195 

462 

The  reports  of  the  assessors  in  1874  indicate  a  valuation 
of  real  and  personal  property  of  $242,808,688. 

Constitution,  Cnurta,  Representation  in  Congress,  etc. — 
The  governor  is  chosen  annually  by  a  majority  of  votes; 
in  case  of  no  election  by  the  people,  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives sends  to  the  senate  the  names  of  two  from  the 
four  candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes,  and 
the  senate  chooses  one  of  those  two  governor.  He  must 
be  thirty  yeara  old,  a  native  and  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
five  years  a  resident  of  the  State,  and  continue  to  reside 
in  it  while  in  office  :  no  person  holding  an  office  under  the 
U.  S.  can  exercise  the  office  of  governor.  In  case  of  va- 
cancy, the  president  of  the  senate  succeeds  to  the  office. 
The  council  consists  of  seven  persons,  having  the  game 
qualifications  as  representatives,  cUv.ti'il  annually  in  joint 

*  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  only.  There  are  some  Meth- 
odist Protestant,  Wesleyan,  and  Primitive  Methodist  churches. 


convention  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature;  it  is  as- 
sembled by  the  governor  in  his  discretion,  and  their  reso- 
lutions are  to  be  recorded  in  a  register,  and  signed  by  those 
agreeing  thereto.  The  governor  and  council  appoint  all 
judicial  officers,  except  judges  of  probate  and  of  muni- 
cipal and  police  courts;  and  coroners  the  governor  nom- 
inates, subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  council.  The 
heads  of  departments  arc — secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
attorney-general,  land  agent,  and  adjutant-general,  chosen 
annually  in  the  same  manner  as  the  councillors.  County 
treasurers,  registers  of  deeds,  registers  of  probate,  sheriffs, 
county  commissioners,  and  clerks  of  court  are  chosen  by 
the  voters  of  the  several  counties.  The  legislature  con- 
sists of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  members 
chosen  annually.  Senators,  31.  in  number,  must  be  twen- 
ty-five years  old,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  five 
years,  and  inhabitants  of  the  State  one  year,  and  during 
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their  term,  and  for  the  three  months  next  preceding  their 
election,  must  be  residents  of  their  district.     The  districts 
are  baaed  upon  population.     A  majority  of  ballots  is  ne- 
cessary for  nn  election.     In  case  of  non-election  or  vacancy 
choice"  is  made  by  joint  convention  of  both  branches.  They 
must  he  chosen  from  the  candidates  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes;  twice  us  many  candidates  as  there  are 
vacancies  in  the  district  are  eligible.     Representatives,  151 
in  number,  must  have  the  same  qualifications  as  senators, 
save  they  may   be  only  twenty-one  years  old,  and    are 
elected  from  districts  fixed  by  law,  by  a  plurality  of  votes. 
The  judiciary  consists  of— (1)  a  supreme  court  of  eight 
judges,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  a  term 
of  seven  years ;  (2)  superior  court  of  Cumberland  county, 
one  judge,  appointed  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same 
term;  (3)  probate  courts  in  each  county,  the  judge  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  county  for  a  term  of  four  years  ;  (4) 
municipal  and  police  courts  in  the  larger  cities,  with  a 
judge  elected  by  the  city  for  a  term  of  four  years;  (5) 
trial  justices,  appointed  by  governor  and  council  for  seven 
years,  with  jurisdiction  not  exceeding  $20.     Every  male 
citizen  of  the  V.  S.,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
upwards,  excepting  paupers,  persons  under  guardianship, 
and  Indians  not  taxed,  having  his  residence  established  in 
the  State  for  the  term  of  three  months  next  preceding  any 
election,  shall  be  an  elector  for  governor,  senators.  :md 
representatives  in  the  town  or  plantation  where  his  resi- 
dence is  so  established ;  and  every  such  elector  shall  bo 
regarded  as  qualified  to  vote  at  all  local  elections  in  the 
town,  city,  or  plantation  in  which  he  resides  when  his  resi- 
dence has  been  for  a  period  of  three  months  previous  to 
such  ejection.     By  the  apportionment  of  1872   Maine  is 
entitled  to  five  members  of  Congress. 

Hint<try. — The  first  discovery  of  the  coast  of  Maine  was 
made  by  the  Northmen  as  early  as  the  year  900.  They 
made  occasional  visits  to  it  until  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  made  no  attempt  to  settle  upon  it. 
From  that  time  to  the  second  voyage  of  Cabot,  in  1498,  we 
have  no  evidence  that  the  coast  was  seen  by  any  European 
until  the  French  expedition  under  Verrazano  in  1524,  of 
Gomez,  the  Spaniard,  in  1525,  and  of  Rut,  under  the  Eng- 
lish, in  1527.  which  were  mere  cursory  visits  without  any 
results.  In  1556,  Andre  Thevet,  a  Roman  Catholic  prii •-!. 
sailed  in  a  French  ship  along  the  entire  coast,  entered 
Penobscot  Bay,  where  he  spent  five  days,  and  had  numer- 
ous conferences  with  the  natives.  This  is  the  last  notice 
we  have  of  Maine  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  first  attempt  to  settle  upon  the  territory  was  made  by 
the  French  under  Du  Mont,  who,  having  received  a  grant 
from  the  king  of  France,  planted  a  large  colony  on  Neutral 
Island,  in  the  river  St.  Croix,  to  which  he  gave  that  name 
in  1601,  but  the  location  being  unfavorable,  it  was  aban- 
doned the  next  year.  In  1605  the  coast  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  river  St.  George  was  visited  by  Capt.  Woy- 
mouth  and  explored  to  a  small  extent,  which  led  to  the 
well-appointed  expedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Konnebco 
River  in  1607,  under  command  of  Capt.  George  Popham 
as  president  and  Capt.  Raleigh  Gilbert  as  admiral  sent 
forth  by  the  noble  gentlemen  Sir  John  Popham  and  Sir 
Fcrdinando  Gorges  with  a  view  to  colonize  this  portion 
of  the  coast,  for  which,  and  the  whole  country  from  N.  lat. 
31  to  44,  a  charter  had  been  obtained  from  King  James  in 
1606.  But  from  various  unfortunate  circumstances  the 
colony  became  discouraged  and  returned  to  England  the 
next  year.  In  1613,  French  Jesuits  established  a  mission 
on  Mount  Desert  Island,  which  was  driven  off  by  the 
English  the  next  year.  In  1616,  Sir  F.  Gorges,  a  leading 
adventurer  and  promoter  of  colonization  in  Maine,  sent 
his  agent,  Richard  Vines,  with  a  small  company  to  Saco, 
to  remain  through  the  winter,  explore  the  country,  and 
test  the  climate.  A  company  of  fishermen  was  also  estab- 
lished at  Monhcgan  Island  at  this  time,  under  Capt.  John 
Smith,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  1614,  and  thence 
ranged  the  whole  coast  to  Cape  Cod,  and  prepared  a  map 
upon  which  ho  affixed  the  name  of  New  England  In 
'.20,  James  I.  made  a  division  of  the  grand  charter  of 
1606,  and  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company  in  England 
the  whole  country  lying  between  the  40th  and  48th  decrees 
of  N.  lat.,  and  to  the  Virginia  Company  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  original  patent.  This  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
immercial  operations  in  America,  and  numerous  vessels 
were  fitted  out  for  the  fish  and  fur  trade.  In  1622.  Gorges 
and  Capt.  John  Mason  obtained  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany a  grant  of  the  territory  lying  between  the  Morrimai-k 


settlements  were  commenced  in  Saco,  Biddeford,  Scar- 
borough, Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Portland,  all  which  contin- 
ued to  grow  prosperously  until  the  Indian  war  of  1C75, 
when  they  wore  all  overthrown,  as  well  as  those  between 
the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers.  E.  of  the  Penobscot 
River  the  French  laid  claim  to  the  country,  and  very  little 
improvement  was  made  there  until  after  the  revolution  of 
1775,  although  Sir  William  Alexander,  earl  of  Stirling, 
had  a  grant  of  the  whole  country  to  Pemaquid,  including 
Nova  Scotia.  On  the  division  by  the  Plymouth  Company 


the  Piscataqua,  Mason  all  W.  In  1624',  Gorges  established 
a  colony  at  York.  In  1625.  Pemaquid  was  occupied  under 
grants  from  the  Plymouth  Company.  From  1630  to  1632 


of  their  patent  among  the  proprietors,  the  portion 
between  Piscataqua  and  Kennebec  rivers  was  awarded  to 
Gorges  in  1635,  confirmed  by  *he    king  in  1639.  and  he 
forthwith  established  a  regular  government  over  it  under 
his  deputy,  assisted  by  an  assembly  of  delegates  chosen  by 
the  people:  ami  by  the  king's  patent  of  confirmation  it  re- 
ceived the  name  which  is  now  extended  over  tho  whole 
territory.     His  government  continued,  under  himself  and 
heirs,  with  occasional  interruption,  during  the  period  of 
the   Commonwealth    in    England    and  the   usurpation   of 
Massachusetts,  until  1677,  when  the  heirs,  wearied  by  the 
conflicts  with  Massachusetts  for  jurisdiction,  sold  their  in- 
terest to  that  colony  for  £1250.     Two  years  before  this 
(in  1675)  King  Philip's  Indian  war  commenced  with  ter- 
rible massacres  in  Maine,  more  than    100  persons    being 
murdered  in  cold  blood  in  less  than  three  months.     For 
the  next  85  years  the  country  was  kept  in  terror  bv  the 
frequent  raids  of  the  savages.     Gorges  died  in  1617.    The 
province  between  tho  Kennebec  and   Penobscot  rivers  was 
granted  by  Charles  II.  in  1664  to  his  brother  James,  duke 
of  York  (afterwards  James  II.).  who  bad  the  year  before 
purchased  the  territory  awarded  to  the  carl  of  Stirling  in 
the  division  of  the  country  of  his  heirs,  and  immcdi:ilrlv 
established  a  government  there,  whose  seat  was  at  the  city 
of  Pemaquid,  where   an   expensive   and    strong    fort   was 
built.     This  country  was  surrendered  to  Massachusetts  in 
1686,  who  took  possession,  exercised  government  over  it 
as  far  E.  as  the  Penobscot,  which,  with  all  the  territory  E. 
to  tho  St.  Croix  and  Nova  Scotia,  was  confirmed  to  her  by 
the  provincial  charter  of  1691.     Between  16X7  and   IDs'.). 
Andros,  the  royal  governor  of  the  New  England  colonies, 
visited  Maine,  and  there  as  elsewhere  practised  great  ex- 
tortion.     Massachusetts     afterwards     relinquished     Nova 
Scotia,  but  all  the  remainder  was  secured  to  her  bv  the 
treaty  of  1783,  which  established  Ibo  independence  of  the 
U.  S.     After  the  organization  of  Massachusetts  as  a  State, 
and  its  incorporation  into  tho  Union.  Maine  became  a  part 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion  over  it   as  "tho    District   of  Maine."     There  were, 
however,  frequent  bickerings  between  Massachusetts  and 
its  "district,"  and  conventions  were  held  at  Portland  be- 
tween  1784  and  1791   to  devise  plans  for  a  separation. 
Those  difficulties  increased,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
war  of  1812  that  they  became  sufficiently  serious  to  lead  to 
decisive   measures.     After   repeated   conferences   and    an 
amicable  adjustment  of  tho  public  lands  and  other  matters 
of  dispute,  an  act  of  Congress  was  passed  and  approved 
Mar.  3,  1820,  declaring  that  on  and  after  the  15th  of  March 
of  the   same   year    Maine   should    be  admitted    into    the 
Union  on  the  same  terms  as  the  original  States.     A  dis- 
pute had  existed  between  the  U.  S.  and  tho  British  gov  em- 
inent in  regard  to  the  true  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of 
1783  respecting  the  boundaries  between  the  northern  por- 
tion of  Maine  and  the   provinces  of  Quebec   (or  Canada 
East)    and    New    Brunswick.      The    British    government 
claimed  the  territory  as  far  S.  as  the  watershed  dividing 
the  affluents  of  the  St.  John  from  those  of  the  St.  Croix 
and  Penobscot — a  devious  line,  winding  on  cither  side  of 
the  parallel  of  46°  N.  lat.     The  U.  S.  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  claimed  the  watershed  between  the  St.  John 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  would  have  made  the  north- 
ern boundary  not  far  from  the  Jxth  parallel,  and  took  also 
a  considerable  tract    from    Canada   East.     This    dispute, 
which  had  been  in  progress  since  about  1784  or  17s;.,  bad 
nearly  resulted  in  bloodshed,  when  in  IS  12  the  boundaries 
were  definitively  settled  by  the  Ashburton  treaty,  by  the 
provisions  of  which  the  St.  John  and  the  St.  Franc-is"  were 
agreed  upon  as  tho  northern   and   north-eastern   bound- 
aries, with  free  navigation  of  the  former,  and  the  high- 
lands between  the  province  of  Quebec  and  Maine  recog- 
nized as  the  N.  W.  boundary.     In  1851  the  Maine  legis- 
lature  passed  what  is    generally   known    as  the  ••  Maine 
Liquor  law,"  prohibiting  tho  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a  beverage.      Several  other  States    have  followed  her 
example,  partially  or  wholly,  in  this  legislation.     During 
the   late   civil   war    Maine   was    one   of  tho   most   active 
of  the  Northern  States  in  filling  her  quota,  and  her  regi- 
ments   distinguished    themselves    for    valor   in    the    field. 
Since  the  war  she  has  been  encouraging  immigration,  and 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  large  Swedish  colony  with- 
in  her  territory. 
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Governors  of  Maine. 


Win.  King  (resigned). ...1S20-21 
W.I  >.  Williamson  (act'g).  1821-23 

Albion  K.  1'arris 1M.'-!-:!? 

Enoch  Lincoln  (ilicdi..  1827-29 
Nathan  Cutler  (acting).182»-30 
Jonathan  I).  Ilnnton.... 1830-31 
Samuel  K.  .Smith 1831-34 


Robert  P.  Dimlap 1SS4-38 

IJUard  Kent 18S8  :;a 

John  Fairfield l«9-40 

Edward  Kent lsin-11 

John   Fairlicld 1841-43 

Kdw.  Kavanagh  (act'g  >••'  ^  1:1- 1 1 
Uugh  J.  Anderson 1S44-17 


John  W.  Dana 1847-50  '  Lot  M.  Morrill 1858-61 

Israel  Washlnmi,  Jr 1861-03 

Aimer  folium lH(i:i-64 

Samuel  Corry 1864-67 

.1.  i..  Chamberlain isnr-71 

Sidney  IVrhain 1871-74 

Nelson  Dingley,  Jr 1874-76 


John  Hubliard l 

W.  G.  Crosby 18.W-55 

Anson  P.  Merrill 1855-50 

Samuel  Wells 1868  57 

II.  llamlin  (resigned). ..lK57-.'i7 
Jos.  II.  Williams  (act'g).1857-58 


Electoral  and  7'o/m/ar  Vote  for  President  and  Vice- President. 


E1.-.-1. 
j-ear. 

Candidates  who  received  the  elec- 
im  ul  votu  of  the  State. 

If 

Popular 
vote. 

Minority  candidates. 

Popular 
vote. 

Mimiriij  candidate]. 

Popular 
vote. 

1820 
1824 
1828* 

1839 

1836 
1810 
1841 
1848 
1832 
1856 
1860 
1864 
1868 
1872 

9 
9 
8 
10 
10 
10 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 

12,887 
6,870 
20,773 
33,291 
22,300 
46,612 
45,719 
39,880 
41,609 
67,379 
62,811 
61,803 
70,426 
61,422 

John  Quincy  Adaras  P  ) 
Richard  Rush  V  -P  / 

6,811 
2,330 
13,927 
27,204 
15,239 
I    46,201 
34,378 
35,125 
32,543 
39,080 
26,693 
44,211 
42,396 
29,087 

James  G.  Birncy  P  

194 
4,836 
12,096 
8,030 

6,368 
2,046 

DO  report. 

Daniel  II.  Tompkins  V.-P.  } 
John  Quiucv  A'lains  r  i 
John  C.  Callioun  V.-P  J 
John  Quincy  Adaras  P  ) 
Richard  Hush  V  -P  j 

Andrew  Jackson  P  | 
1  J  C  Calhoun  V  -P              j 

John  C.  Calhonn  V.-P  
Henry  Clay  P  

Martin  Van  I'.uren  V.-l'...  i 

W.  II.  Harrison  P  

Iticbanl  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 
William  11.  Harrison  P.... 

Francis  Granger  V.-P  j 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  

John  Tvler  V.-P  
James  K  Polk  P  

Henry  Clay  P  

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P  

Theo.  Frelinghuysen  V.-P 
Zachary  Taylor  P  

Martin  Van  Buren  P  
Chas.  Francis  AdamsV.-P. 
John  P.  Hale  P  

William  ().  Butler  V.-P.... 

Millard  Fillmore  V.-P  
Winficld  Scott  P  

William  R.  King  V.-P  
John  C.  Fremont  P  
William  L.  Dayton  V.-P... 

William  A.  Graham  V.-P.. 

George  W.  Julian  V.-P  
Millard  Fillmore  P 

J.  C.  Breckenridge  V.-P... 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  P  
Herschel  V.Johnson  V.-P 
George  B.  McClellan  P  
George  H.  Pendleton  V.-P. 

•f  John  C.  Breckenridge  P. 

Hannibal  llamlin  V.-P  
Abraham  Lincoln  P  
Andrew  Johnson  V.-P  

John  liell  P  
[Edw'd  Everett  V.-P  

SchuylerColfax  V.-P  
Ulysses  S.  Grant  P  

p'raueis  P.  Blair  V.-P  
'Horace  Greeley  P  

Henry  Wilson  V.-P  

B.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P  

For  statistics  and  documents  relative  to  the  State  used 
in  compiling  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  His  Excel- 
lency Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  governor  of  Maine  from  1874 
to  1*76,  and  to  Hon.  A.  Jackson,  deputy  secretary  of  state; 
and  for  historical  data  to  the  writings  of  the  late  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Willis  of  Portland.  L.  P.  BKOCKETT. 

Maine,  tp.  of  Cook  co.,  111.     Pop.  1808. 

Maine,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  la.     Pop.  1262. 

Maine,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Brown  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Nanti- 
coke  Creek,  has  4  churches.  Pop.  of  v.  303  ;  of  tp.  2U35. 

Maine,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  599. 

Maine,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marathon  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  694. 

Maine,  tp.  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  101. 

Maine  (Sir  HKNRV  JAMES  SUMNER).  LL.D.,  K.  C.  S.  I., 
F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  1 822 ;  graduated  B.  A.  in  1844  at  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  received  a  fellowship ;  was  regius  pro- 
fessor of  civil  law  at  Cambridge  1847-54;  reader  on  juris- 
frudence  at  the  Middle  Temple  1854—62;  was  engaged  in 
mliii  on  the  great  legislative  reform  1862-69;  became  in 

1870  Corpus  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Oxford,  and  in 

1871  entered  the  council  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  In- 
dia ;  has  written  an  ess  ly  on  Human  Law  (1856),  Ancient  Law 
(1801),  V!llaijr  1'iiuiiiiiiiiliiin  (lectures  at  Oxford,  1871),  and 

Ear/i/  llt:;tiinj  (if   Iimtilutiona  (1875). 

Maine  de  Biran'  (MABIE  FRANCOIS  PIERRE  Gox- 
TIIIKK),  b.  near  Bergerac,  France,  Nov.  29,  1766;  served 
in  the  French  Revolution  in  the  army  and  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  after  the  Bourbon  Restoration  was  a  moderate 
royalist.  In  18011  his  Memoir?  stir  la  Habitude  won  a  prize 
from  the  French  Institute.  His  ,S'«r  la  Decomposition  de 
In  I'r-iixi'i-  (1805),  and  other  essays  regarding  intuitions 
without  the  aid  of  the  sense,  and  the  relations  of  man's 
moral  anil  physical  constitution  to  each  other,  also  won 
pri/.es.  Among  his  other  writings  are  an  Essai  sur  les 
Fuudi-iiiriit*  ili-  In  /'Ki/clui/oi/iu,  anil  Jfuuceaiue  Essaii  d'An- 
tkrnjioliii/ii-,  both  published  in  185U  ;  but  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  are  his  Esitmcn  dcs  LI-^IHIH  ill-  M.  tie  Lurovtiijniere, 
and  his  article  "  Leibnitz"  in  the  Biographic  Unirerselle. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  original  and  sagacious  of  recent 
French  philosophers,  but  he  wrote  little,  and  his  style  is 
obscure,  though  pregnant  with  meaning.  D.  July  16, 1824, 

Maine-et-Loire,  department  of  France,  on  the  May- 
ennc  and  Loire.  Area,  27.V>  square  miles.  The  surface  is 
undulating  and  hilly,  and  the  soil  very  fertile.  The  wine, 
of  which  the  department  annually  produces  11,000,000  gal- 
lons, is  much  esteemed,  especially  the  white  kinds.  Largo 
crops  of  wheat  and  excellent  fruits  are  raised,  and  iron  and 
coal  arc  mined.  Pop.  518,471.  Of  54,0:!6  children,  l:i,442 
received  no  school  education  in  1857.  Cap.  Angers. 

•Jackson  and  Calhoun  received  one  electoral  vote  each  from 
Maine  in  1828. 


Maine'ville,  post-v.  of  Hamilton  tp.,  Warren  co.,  0. 
Pop.  290. 

Mai'notes,  the  people  of  Maina  (Mani),  a  mountain- 
district  of  Laconia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  between  the  Mes- 
senian  and  Laconian  gulfs,  so  called  since  the  reign  of  Con- 
Btantine  Porphyro-Genitus  (9-1-I-M59  A.  n.).  They  boast 
of  their  descent  from  the  ancient  Spartans,  although  some 
consider  them  Slavic.  They  remained  pagan  until  the 
reign  of  Basil  (867-886  A.  n.).  They  were  virtually  inde- 
pendent for  many  years  before  the  rest  of  modern  Greece. 
They  are  handsome,  warlike,  superstitious,  and  were  for- 
merly noted  robbers,  but  their  manners  are  now  greatly 
softened.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  60,000. 

Main  Prairie,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Solano  co.,  Cal. 
Pop.  of  v.  160;  of  tp.  761. 

Main  Prairie,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  621. 

Mains'burg,  post-v.  of  Sullivan  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  212. 

Maintenance,  in  law.  The  ancient  common  law  strin- 
gently prohibited  all  acts  tending  to  promote  litigation 
done  by  persons  having  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  con- 
troversy. Any  such  upholding  or  "  taking  in  hand  "  the 
quarrel  of  another  with  a  design  to  assist  him  in  its  prose- 
cution was  in  general  termed  maintenance  (main,  ''hand;" 
tenir,  to  "  hold  ") ;  the  transaction  was  a  criminal  offence, 
and  the  contracts  based  upon  it  were  voidable.  Advancing 
money,  employing  counsel,  or  aiding  in  any  other  manner 
was  illegal,  unless  done  by  a  person  standing  in  certain 
close  relations,  social  or  domestic,  with  the  litigant  party. 
One  species  of  maintenance  was  termed  "champerty,"  and 
was  an  agreement  between  a  litigant  and  another  to  divide 
the  land  (campum  partire)  orother  subject-matter  recovered, 
the  stranger  undertaking  to  carry  on  the  suit  in  consider- 
ation thereof.  The  law  concerning  maintenance  not  only 
forbade  such  bargains  between  attorneys  and  clients  for  a 
share  in  the  recovery,  but  prohibited  all  transfers  of  claims 
for  the  purpose  of  prosecution.  Indeed,  the  ancient  rule 
which  prevented  the  assignee  of  a  thing  in  action  from 
suing  upon  it  in  his  own  name  was  originally  founded  upon 
this  doctrine.  The  common  law  as  thus  described  has 
been  greatly  modified  in  this  country.  Aid  given  in  good 
faith  to  a  litigant  is  not  illegal ;  in  most  of  the  States 
agreements  to  share  the  recovery,  even  between  attorneys 
and  clients,  are  sustained ;  while  things  in  action  aro 
transferable,  and  the  assignee  not  only  may,  but  must,  sue 
upon  them  in  his  own  name.  JOHN  NORTON  POMKROY. 

Maintcnon',  de  (FRANCHISE  i>'Arnir;\t:),  MARQUISE, 
born  of  noble  Protestant  parentage  in  the  prison  of  Niort, 
France,  Nov.  27,  1635;  went  in  163!)  with  her  parents  to 
Martinique,  her  father  not  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
France  on  account  of  his  alleged  treason.  She  returned 
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in  1646;  was  sent  by  her  relatives  to  be  educated  at  an 
Ursuline  convent.  Under  its  influences  she  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  after  a  long  resistance.  She  was  (1651- 
60)  the  wife  of  the  poet  Scarron ;  and  in  1660  she  be- 
came governess  to  Louis  XIV.'s  children  by  Madame  do 
Montcspan,  whom  she  supplanted  in  the  king's  affec- 
tions. She  acquired  and  long  maintained  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  the  king,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  she  was 
ever  his  mistress.  In  1G85  the  king  married  her  in  pri- 
vate. She  procured  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  displayed  great  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
1).  Apr.  15,  171!).  She  had  considerable  literary  talent, 
and  her  Letters  (9  vols.,  1759;  improved  ed.  1865)  are  val- 
uable. 

Mainz.     Pee  MENTZ. 

Mai'pures,  or  Maypnres,  nn  Indian  tribe  of  South- 
ern America,  settled  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Rio  Negro,  and  including  the  Caveres,  Guaypunabis, 
Pareni,  Maipures  proper,  Moxos,  and  other  families.  Tbe 
Moxos  were  subdued  by  the  inca  Yupanqui,  and  were  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  Peruvian  civilization.  Later  on, 
Christian  missions  worked  among  them,  and  a  grammar 
and  vocabulary  of  their  language  were  published  at  Lima 
in  1701  by  Father  Pedro  Marban. 

Maisonneuve'  (JULES  GERMAIN  FRANCOIS),  b.  at 
Nantes,  France,  in  1810;  studied  at  Paris,  and  graduated 
in  medicine  in  1835;  was  surgeon  of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the 
llopital  Cochin,  and  later  of  the  Hopital  Pitie ;  and  re- 
ceived the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1848.  His 
principal  works  are — Le  Perioste  et  sen  Maladies  (Is.1!!)), 
Ue  In  Ciuealijie  (1845),  Stir  leu  Kyxtcs  tie  I'Oonire  (1848), 
Memoire  nitr  nuc  nom-tll^  mStfux/r  de  Catlietfrisme  (1855), 
Clinique  rhirurr/icale  (2  vols.,  1863-64),  Memoire  sur  lei 
/ntoan'cofioiM  chiruraicales  (1867). 

Maisonneuve,  de  (PAUL  DB  Chomedey),  SIEUR, 
b.  in  Champagne,  France,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ;  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age ;  was  sent  in  I  li  1 1 , 
at  the  bend  of  a  band  of  colonists,  to  Canada;  founded 
Montreal  in  May,  1642 ;  was  governor  for  twenty-two 
years;  brought  over  a  second  body  of  settlers  in  1652; 
displayed  vigor  and  ability  in  his  administration;  was 
removed  from  office  1004;  sent  to  France  1665;  resigned 
his  post  1BT>9,  and  d.  at  Paris  Sept.  9,  1676. 

Maistre,  de  (JOSEPH).  COUNT,  b.  at  Chambery  Apr.  1, 
1753,  was  the  son  of  the  president  of  the  senate  o'f  Savoy, 
and  himself  became  a  senator  in  1787 ;  entered  the  service 
of  the  king  of  Piedmont ;  was  grand  chancellor  of  Sardinia 
1799;  minister  to  Russia  1803-17;  regent  of  the  grand 
chancery  1818;  became  a  member  of  the  Turin  Academy 
1819 ;  d.  at  Turin  Feb.  26,  1821.  De  Maistre  was  the  most 
powerful  defender  of  Ultramontanism,  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  and  the  papal  infallibility,  and  advocated  with 
marked  ability  and  shrewdness  a  return  to  the  mediaeval 
system.  The  politics  and  thought  of  his  own  and  subse- 
quent times  were  much  influenced  by  his  powerful  writ- 
ings, among  which  may  be  named  Soirees  de  St.  Peters- 
Icmry,  Contidfrationi  mr  la  France  (1796),  Essai  sur  la 
Principe glnerateur  des  Constitutions  ( 1 8 1 0 ),  Du  Pape  (1819), 
I>e  I'Enlise  f/rilticane  (1821),  Ejcamen  de  la  Philosophic  de 
Bacon  (1836). 

Maistre,  de(XAviER),  COUNT,  b.  in  1764atChambe>y ; 
entered  the  military  service  of  Sardinia ;  emigrated  to  Russia 
after  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  by  the  French  ;  participated 
in  the  campaigns  against  Persia,  and  d.  at  St.  Petersburg 
June  12,  1852.  In  1794  he  published  at  Turin  Voyage 
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a  very  pleasant  and  original  book, 
which  in  1825  was  followed  by  Expedition  nocturne  autour 
de  ma  chambre.  Ho  also  wrote  Lea  Lepreux  de  la  Vallfe 
d'Aoste  (1811),  Pra.M-.ovie  (1826),  etc. 

Mait'land,  town  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  on 
the  navigable  river  Hunter,  which  divides  it  into  East  and 
West  Maitland.  It  is  a  prosperous  place,  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  active  trade  in  wool,  and  rich 
coal-mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  7500. 

Maitland  (Sir  RICHARD)  OK  LETIIINOTOX,  b.  in  Scot- 
land m  1496  ;  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  and  in  Paris  • 
became  a  distinguished  lawyer  ;  was  successively  employed 
in  public  affairs  by  James  V.,  the  regent  Arran,  and  Mary 
of  Lorraine  ;  became  a  knight  and  lord  of  session  about 
;  lost  his  sight  1560;  was  Speaker  of  the  Protestant 
convention  Aug.,  1560;  became  lord  privy  seal  1502-  re 
signed  that  post  1507;  made  a  MS.  collection  of  "early 
Scottish  poetry  and  wrote  original  verse  of  considerable 
merit.  1).  at  Edinburgh  Mar.  20,  1586.  The  Maitland 
Club,  established  at  (ilasgow  in  1828,  published  his  poems 
in  I  830.  He  wrote  a  Historic  and  Croniclc  ,,f  the  Ifoiu  and 
Sttrcname  of  Seytomi,  and  his  MS.  collection  of  ancient 
poetry  is  preserved  in  the  Penysian  Library,  Magdalen  Col 
lege,  Oxford. 


Maitland  (SAMUEL  ROFFEY),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London,  Eng- 
land, in  1792;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1816;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  1821;  was  perpetual  curate  of  Christ  church, 
Gloucester,  1823-29,  and  became  in  1838  keeper  of  MSS. 
at  Lambeth  and  librarian  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
which  posts  he  retained  until  his  death  at  Lambeth  Palace 
Jan.  19,  1860.  He  wrote  several  works  on  prophecv,  on  tho 
history  of  the  Albigenses  find  Waldcnses,  on  the  state  of 
religion  and  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  on  English 
ecclesiastical  history. 

Maitland  (WILLIAM)  OF  LKTIIIXKTON,  known  as  "Sec- 
retary Lethington,"  eldest  son  of  Sir  Richard  Alaitland.  b. 
in  Scotland  about  1525;  was  educated  at.  St.  Andrew's  and 
on  the  Continent;  became  a  convert  to  tho  doctrines  of  tho 
Reformation  about  1555;  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
1556;  joined  the  "Lords  of  the  Congregation"  1557;  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  who  met  the  duke  of  Norfolk  at 
Berwick,  1558;  was  made  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session 
1561;  opposed  the  ratification  of  the  Hook  of  IHxr/pline 
and  conducted  the  prosecution  of  Knox  for  treason  \:,c,:\ : 
had  a  debate  with  Knox  on  the  independence  of  the  Church 
1564;  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  a.gainst  Kiz/.io;  was  pro- 
scribed and  escaped  to  Germany  J5o'l>;  was  present  at  '' 
coronation  of  James  VI.  15G7;  fought  against  .Mary 
LangsidelSOS;  attended  the  conferences  at  York  in  the  sa 
year;  was  arrested,  but  soon  liberated,  and  joined  Kirkuldy 
of  Grange  in  support  of  the  queen  1509;  assisted  in  the 
defence  of  Edinburgh  Castle  1572-73;  surrendered  May 
30,  and  d.  in  prison  at  Leith  June,  1573— whether  by  suicide 
or  natural  death  is  unknown. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn  [Zea  mays;  Sp.  ma!z,  from 
Haytian  mahiz],  a  well-known  American  plant  of  the  grass 
family  (liitAMiNK.K,  which  sec),  and  tribe  Phalaridea;.  (See 
also  GRASSES  and  INDIAN  CORN.) 

Majesty,  as  a  title  of  royalty,  is  a  reminiscence  of  the 
mnjcttiis  claimed  by  tho  Roman  emperors — a  peculiar  dig- 
nity, or  literally  grcntnett,  which  was  held  to  have  directly 
descended  to  the  emperors  of  Germany.  Henry  VIII.  was 
the  first  English  king  to  assume  the  style  of  ••  His  .Majesty." 
The  French  kings  after  Louis  XI.  were  by  papal  bull  au- 
thorized to  take  tho  title  of  "  Most  Christian  Majesty;" 
those  of  Spain,  after  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  "  .Most  Cath- 
olic Majesty;"  the  kings  of  Hungary.  "His  Apostolic 
Majesty;"  the  kings  of  Portugal,  "Most  Faithful  .Maj- 
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esty."    The  monarch   of  Austro-Hungary  is  called  "  His 
Imperial  Royal  Majesty." 

Majol'ica  [from  Majorca,  where  it  was  once  made] 
was  originally  the  name  of  those  kinds  of  pottery  since 
called  faience,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  a  cheap  earthen- 
ware of  colored  clay  covered  with  a  white  glaze.  It  is 
much  used  in  Southern  Europe. 

Ma'jor  in  the  army  and  marine  corps,  an  officer  next 
in  rank  below  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and  next  above  the 
captains. 

Major  [Lat.].  In  music,  this  term  is  used  to  designate 
any  mode,  interval,  or  key  which  is  in  certain  respects 
greater  than  others.  The  major  mmi*  is  that  in  which  the 
third  above  the  tonic  is  major,  as  from  C  to  E,  G  to  H.  or 
D  to  F$.  On  analysis,  this  interval  of  a  major  third  will 
be  found  to  embrace  four  semitones,  whereas  in  a  minor 
third  there  are  only  three.  From  this  arises  the  distinc- 
tion of  greater  and  lesser  —  i.e.  major  anil  minor.  Several 
of  the  intervals  are  thus  variable  in  their  contents  —  viz. 
the  third,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth,  not  comprising  in  all 
cases  the  same  number  of  semitones,  ami  hence  needing 
;he  discriminating  names  of  major,  minor,  diminished,  etc. 
The  major  intervals  always  contain  one  semitone  more 


than  the  minor.     (See  INTERVAL.) 
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Major  (GEORfi),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Nuremberg,  Germany, 
Apr.  25,  1502  ;  studied  theology  under  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon  ;  became  rector  at  Magdeburg  1529.  superintendent 
at  Eislcben  1536,  professor  of  theology  and  court-preacher 
t  Wittenberg  1539;  wasareprcsentaii\  c  of  the  Protestants 
n  the  colloquy  at  Regcnsburg  1546;  was  for  a  few  months 
in  1547,  during  the  Smalkaldic  war,  superintendent  and 
court-preacher  at  Merseburg;  returned  to  his  post  at  Wit- 
tenberg 1548;  became  superintendent  of  the  Mansfeld 
churches  1552;  again  returned  to  Wittenberg,  and  d.  there 
Nov.  28,  1574.  By  the  active  support  he  gave  to  the  Lcip- 
sie  Interim  (Dec.  22,  1548),  which  asserted  that  good  works 
are  necessary  to  salvation,  he  separated  from  the  strict 
Lutherans,  and  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with 
Amsdorf  (1552),  who  declared  good  works  prejudicial  to 
salvation,  and  his  doctrine  was  rejected  by  the  Formula  of 
Concord  (1580).  In  his  later  years  he  was  involved  in  tho 
Crypto-Calvinistic  controversy,  and  was  forced  to  sign 
the  Torgau  Articles.  His  principal  works,  being  homilies 
and  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament,  were  printed  at 
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Wittenberg  (I. ')«!)).     The  "Ma.joristic  controversy"  gave 
rise  to  the  formation  of  n  theological  circle  called  Majorists. 

Major  (Jons  RiniAiinsnx),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London  in 
1707  :  graduated  nt  Cambridge  in  1810;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  :  was  for  some  years  head-master  of 
Wisbcach  Grammar  School,  and  from  1830  to  1866  head- 
master of  the  grammar  school  connected  with  King's  Col- 
lege. London.  In  1ST!  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Arring- 
tnn.  rniiibri'liri-shire.  lie  has  published  numerous  classical 
textbooks,  including  a  Latin  grammar  and  reader,  nGnide 
to  Reaflhtfj  tin:  fri'fi't:  Tr<i<jf<l  ianx;  has  edited  the  plays  of 
Euripides,  Stephens's  Greek  Tlimnunt*.  the  lexicons  of 
Scapula,  Schrevelius,  and  Parkhurst,  various  portions  of 
Homer,  Xenoplion,  Herodotus,  and  Virgil,  und  the  Gospels 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  with  philological  notes. 

Major  (RICHARD  HENRY),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  London.  Eng- 
land, in  ISIS;  appointed  keeper  of  the  maps  and  charts 
in  the  printed  book  department  of  the  British  Museum 
1844  ;  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  1849- 
58,  editing  for  it  the  Select  Letters  of  Christopher  Colnmbim 
(1847),  The  Hintorte.  of  Travctile  into  Virginia  Britannica, 
by  W.  Strachey  (1849),  and  Notes  upon  Ritma  from  the 
Latin  of  Herberstein  (1851-52),  and  writing  introduo- 
tinn-J  for  Mendoza's  History  of  China,  edited  by  Sir  George 
Staunton  (185:!),  and  Tlie  Tartar  Conquerors  of  China,  by 
the  earl  of  Ellesmere  (1854).  At  a  later  period  he 
edited  for  the  same  society  India  in  tlie  Fifteenth  Century 
(1857)  and  Enrty  Voyage*  to  Terra  Austral!*  (1859).  In 
1861  he  found  in  the  British  Museum,  and  laid  before  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  documents  showing  the  discovery 
of  Australia  by  a  Portuguese  navigator  in  1001,  which 
procured  him  from  the  king  of  Portugal  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  In  1868  he  published  an  elaborate  and  valu- 
able Life  of  Prince,  Henry  of  Portugal,  eitrnamed  the  Nam- 
gator.  He  is  honorary  secretary  to  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  its  Journal. 

Major'ca,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging 
to  Spain,  and  forming  the  largest  of  the  Balearic  group. 
Area,  1420  square  miles.  Pop.  202.893.  The  northern 
part  of  the  island  is  mountainous,  Silla  de  Torellas  rising 
4596  feet.  The  southern  and  western  parts  are  lower,  and 
afford  several  good  harbors.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and 
the  climate  an  everlasting  spring.  All  the  products  of 
Southern  Spain,  more  especially  of  the  province  of  Valen- 
cia, are  raised  here  to  perfection.  Cap.  Palma. 

Ma'jor-Gen'eral.     See  GENERAL  OFFICER. 

Majorists.     See  MAJOR  (GEORG). 

Major'ity  Point,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Cumberland  co.,  III., 
contains  the  court-house,  several  churches  and  schools,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  1  hotel,  stores,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  rich  agricultural  district.  Pop.  about  000. 

GEO.  E.  MASON,  ED.  "  CUMBERLAND  DEMOCRAT." 

Major  Mode.    See  MODE. 

Major  Scale,  in  music,  with  a  major  third  and  seventh. 
(See  MODE  and  SCALE.) 

Makal'lah,  town  of  Arabia,  situated  on  its  southern 
coast,  in  Ion.  49°  6'  E.,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  many 
vessels  visit  it  to  take  in  provisions.  Pop,  7000. 

Makan'da,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  in  the  fruit-region  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois. Pop.  1680. 

Makee',  tp.  of  Allamakee  co.,  la.     Pop.  1784. 

Ma'ko,  or  Makovin,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Maros, 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  wine,  fruit,  and 
cattle.  Pop.  25,595. 

Makree'zee,  or  Makrfzf,  Al  (AHMED),  b.  in  1360  at 
Makreezec,  near  Baalbcc,  in  Syria;  lived  forthe  largest  part 
of  his  life  in  Cairo,  and  d.  there  in  1442.  Ho  wrote  in 
Arabic  several  works  on  the  history  and  topography  of 
Egypt  from  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  down 
to  1327  A.  i)..  parts  of  which,  as  well  as  his  essay  on  Egyp- 
tian weights  and  measures,  have  been  translated  into  French 
by  Quatremere  and  Silvcstre  Sacy.  He  drew  largely  from 
Elmacinus,  a  Christian  writer,  who  preceded  him.  Of  a 
large  work,  which  he  left  unfinished,  on  the  important 
persons  who  had  visited  Egypt,  the  original  manuscript 
of  the  first  volume  is  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris. 

Malabar',  district  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  extending  from  lat.  10°  15'  to  12°  18'  N.,  along 
the  Arabian  Sea,  comprising  an  area  of  6050  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  1.514,909.  The  principal  products 
of  the  district  are  timber,  especially  teak,  and  pepper. 
The  teak  tree  grows  on  the  plateau  formed  by  the  western 
Ghauts  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet.  The  trunks,  which 
often  reach  a  length  of  120  feet  and  a  diameter  of  15  feet, 
are  dragged  by  elephants  from  the  forests  to  the  river 
Ponani,  and  then  floated  down  to  the  coast,  but  many 
trunks  are  spoiled  by  the  cataracts  of  the  river.  The 


pepper  is  cultivated  on  the  coast-land.  The  district  swarms 
with  wild  elephants,  living  in  herds  of  200  or  3(10,  and  is 
infested  with  tigers.  The  name  Mnlalxa-  is  often  applied 
to  the  whole  western  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

Malabath'rum  [<!r.  n<iW|3'»*p<»'L  a  drug  composed  of 
leaves  brought  from  India,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  per- 
fume and  as  a  medicine  by  the  ancients.  The  name  is 
considered  a  corruption  of  tamala-putra  ("  tamala  leaves  "), 
the  title  of  a  drug  composed  of  the  leaves  of  several  spe- 
cies of  cinnamon  tree  ( Cinnnuioninm).  Some  writers  identify 
it  with  the  betel-leaf. 

Malac'ca,  district  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  extending 
from  hit.  2°  to  3°  N.  on  the  western  coast,  along  the  Strait 
of  Malacca,  and  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Area,  1000 
square  miles.  Pop.  16,000.  The  surface  is  mostly  swampy, 
but  the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  the  climate  is  salubrious. 
Rice  and  timber  are  the  principal  products.  The  hills 
which  stretch  inland  are  rich  in  tin.  The  inhabitants  are 
partly  Malays,  partly  Hindoos.  The  capital,  Malacca,  was 
formerly  an  important  city,  but  has  now  greatly  declined. 
Pop.  10,000,  mostly  a  mixture  of  Malays  and  Europeans. 

Malacca,  Strait  of,  separates  the  Malay  peninsula 
from  the  island  of  Sumatra.  It  is  520  miles  long ;  its 
breadth  varies  from  25  to  200  miles. 

Mal'achi,  the  last  prophet  in  order  of  time  whose 
writings  appear  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  lived  in  the 
time  of  Nchemiah  (440-420  B.  c.).  He  rebukes  the  people 
for  despairing  of  God's  mercy,  for  neglecting  the  tithes, 
for  offering  imperfect  animals,  and  for  intermarrying  with 
Gentiles.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  in  this  catalogue  of 
sins  that  the  tendency  which  produced  the  Pharisees  was 
already  in  motion.  The  Septuagint  takes  Malachi  not  as 
a  proper  name,  but  as  an  appellative — "the  angel"  or 
'•  messenger  "  of  God.  Some  modern  scholars  adopt  this 
idea,  but  with  little  reason. 

Mal'achite  [Gr.  /uaAu«6f,  "  soft "],  a  natural  green  car- 
bonate of  copper,  occurring  in  certain  localities  (as  Siberia 
and  Australia)  in  such  beauty  as  to  bo  highly  yalued  for 
ornamental  purposes, 

Mal'achy,  SAINT  (O'MoRGAm),  b.  at  Armagh  in  1094; 
became  in  youth  a  rigid  ascetic,  and  when  twenty-five  be- 
came a  priest ;  restored  the  monastery  of  Bangor ;  became 
in  1124  bishop  of  Connor;  in  1134  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
primate  of  all  Ireland,  and  labored  with  much  zeal  to 
bring  the  Irish  Church,  thus  far  independent,  under  the 
papal  sway.  In  1137  he  resigned  the  primacy  to  its  legal 
possessors  (for  that  see  was  then  a  family  possession),  and 
became  bishop  of  Down.  In  1137  ho  visited  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux;  in  1139  was  named  legato  for  Ireland  by  the 

fope;  and  in  1142  established  a  Cistercian  monastery  in 
reland.  In  1148  he  induced  the  synod  of  Inis  Padrig  to 
request  the  pope  to  bestow  the  pallium  upon  the  Irish 
bishops.  D.  at  Clairvaux  Nov.  2,  1148,  in  the  arms  of  St. 
Bernard,  his  biographer  and  friend.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned,  eloquent,  and  influential  men  of  his  time. 

Malacology.     See  CONCHOLOGY. 

Malade'  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Oneida  co.,  Id.,  25  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Franklin,  Ut. 

Mal'aga,  province  of  Spain,  bordering  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Cadiz  and 
Granada.  Area,  2786  square  miles.  Pop.  605,010.  It 
produces  excellent  and  abundant  wine,  corn,  and  fruit,  and 
is  rich  in  metals  and  mineral  springs. 

Malaga,  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Malaga,  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain-range,  whose  highest  peak 
is  crowned  with  the  old  Moorish  castle  Gibralfaro,  and 
whoso  majestically  undulating  sides  arc  covered  with  mag- 
nificent vines,  producing  the  famous  malaga  wine.  It  is 
an  old  city,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  having  lived 
through  long  periods  of  R6man  and  Moorish  dominion. 
Many  of  its  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  quaint  alleys, 
but  the  newer  part,  extending  along  the  harbor  and  the 
beautiful  alameda,  is  elegant  and  has  a  thoroughly  modern 
appearance.  It  is  chiefly  a  place  of  commerce,  increasing 
every  year,  and  now  competing  successfully  with  Barce- 
lona. Its  harbor  is  spacious  and  safe,  lined  with  handsome 
quays,  and  provided  with  excellent  dockyards.  Its  trade 
in  wine,  oil,  figs,  almonds,  raisins,  and  grapes  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  its  manufactures  of  cloth,  silk,  ropes,  and 
leather  are  prosperous;  besides,  it  has  several  largo  iron- 
foundries,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Its  educational  in- 
stitutions, museums,  and  scientific  collections  are  good, 
and  its  inhabitants  reputed  for  their  elegance  and  civility. 
Pop.  92.dll. 

Malaga,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  0.     Pop.  of 
v.  114;  of  tp.  1577. 
Mal'aka,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  la.    Pop.  1010. 
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Mii!:i Kull.     See  SEVASTOPOL. 

Malamocco.     Sea  VENICE. 

Malan'  (('KSAR  HKNRI  ABRAHAM),  IX  D.,  b.  at  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  July  7,  1787,  of  French  Protestant 
descent;  was  bred  a  Socinian,  and  ordained  in  1810;  be- 
came a  Trinitarian  under  the  guidance  of  Robert  Huldane 
and  of  I>r.  .1.  M.  Mason  of  New  York,  and  was  (1S20-G3) 
the  pastm-  of  an  independent  church  at  Geneva.  His  sect 
were  called  MUmicri  (comedians)  by  the  people.  Ho  was 
the  author  of  many  religious  works.  His  hymns,  £<•« 
Chants  rf«  Sinn  (1826;  with  original  music  1841)  and  Let 
Grain*  tie  Stuerf  (1846),  are  noteworthy.  Many  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  English.  D.  May  8, 1S64. 

Malan  (SOLOMON  C.ESAR),  D.  D.,  son  of  Cfisar  Malan, 
b.  in  Geneva  in  1812;  graduated  with  honors  at  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall,  Oxford,  in  1837:  received  in  1838  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta;  returned  to 
England,  and  in  1871  became  a  prebendary  of  Sarum.  Ho 
has  written  several  original  works  on  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects, ornithology,  travels,  etc.,  composed  sacred  and  other 
music,  designed  illustrations  for  his  own  and  others'  works, 
and  translated  a  great  number  of  works  from  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese, Ethiopic,  Arabic,  Armenian, Coptic,  Persian,  Russian, 
and  other  literatures,  mostly  works  of  a  religious  character, 
including  The  Votpcl  <>f  St.  Jnlin  in  11  translations,  from 
the  Syriac,  Armenian,  Gecz.  Georgian,  Slavonic,  Memphit- 
ie,  Gothic,  Sahidic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Persian,  and  Arabic — all 
ancient  versions.  He  understands  nearly  150  languages, 
and  is  the  greatest  living  polyglot  scholar  since  Mezzofanti, 
his  friend,  whom  ho  excels  in  the  versatility  of  his  powers. 

Ma'laren,or  Malar,  the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  lakes  of  Sweden.  With  a  breadth  of  from  2 
to  20  miles,  it  stretches  70  miles  inland  from  the  Baltic  Sea, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  small  but  deep  channel.  It 
contains  over  1200  islands,  fertile  and  beautiful,  well  culti- 
vated, or  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  birch.  Stock- 
holm is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  and  on  a  num- 
ber of  islands  in  the  Malar  Lake,  and  several  other  towns 
arc  along  its  shores  or  on  its  islands. 

Malaria.     See  MIASMA. 

Malay  Archipelago.     See  EASTERN-  ARCIIIPKLARO. 

Malay  Peninsula,  the  southern  extremity  of  Farther 
India,  projects  from  Indo-China  between  the  China  Sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  the  E.,  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
and  the  Strait  of  Malacca  to  the  W.,  for  a  distance  of 
about  900  miles;  greatest  breadth  180  miles.  It  is 
traversed  by  a  mountain-range  from  3000  to  6000  feet 
high,  bordered  with  alluvial  plains  along  the  coast.  The 
peninsula  is  supposed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Malayan 
race,  though  a  tradition  among  some  Malayan  tribes  asserts 
that  at  one  time  they  immigrated  from  Sumatra  and  drove 
the  original  inhabitants  back  into  the  mountains.  Large 

garts  of  the  country  are  now  dependencies  of  Siam.     The 
ritish  have  several  important  settlements — -PENANfi,  MA- 
LACCA, and  SINGAPORE  (which  see).     But  there  arc  also  in- 
dependent Malayan  states,  as  Quedah,  Patani,  and  Johori, 
which  comprise  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Peninsula. 

Malay  Race  [called  by  themselves  Malayu],  the  domi- 
nant ratio  of  Malacca  (the  Malay  peninsula)  and  the  Kast 
Indian  Islands  (Malay  Archipelago).  In  a  larger  sense,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  Polynesia 
are  said  to  bo  of  Malay  race,  since  physically  and  in  lan- 
guage they  are  kindred,  and  the  Malay  traditions  assume 
an  insular  origin  for  their  people.  Some  ethnologists  have 
made  the  Malays  the  type  of  a  fifth  or  brown  race  of  man- 
kind, but  others  regard  them  aa  essentially  Mongolian. 
They  are  of  a  brown  color,  have  black  and  often  curled 
hair,  and  prominent  facial  bones,  are  short  of  stature,  and 
as  a  rule  courageous,  but  unstable  and  subject  to  fits  of  in- 
domitable rage.  They  are  treacherous  and  unforgiving 
enemies  and  inconstant  friend?,  idle  and  revengeful,  bat 
are  active  and  useful  sailors.  Gambling,  cockfighting,  in- 
toxication, and,  until  recently,  piracy,  are  the  national 
vices.  The  Malays  are  inveterate  liars.  In  religion  they 
are  Mohammedans.  Fondness  for  music  and  disregard  of 
death  arc  almost  universal.  There  are,  however,  observers 
who  give  the  Malays  a  much  better  character  than  the  one 
hero  drawn.  It  is  not  improbable  that  intercourse  with 
Europeans  and  Chinese  has  degraded  them,  as  it  has  most 
other  rude  peoples,  and  the  injustice  and  cheating  of 
traders  has  done  much  to  make  them  treacherous  and  de- 
ceitful. Fortunately,  the  Malays  havo  a  patriarchal  feudal 
system  of  living  which  has  over  prevented  this  enterpris- 
ing and  unscrupulous  people  from  becoming  a  far-conquer- 
ing race.  Their  so-called  civilization  is  small.  There  are 
manufactures  of  weapons,  of  ornamental  gold  and  filigree 
work,  and  of  fast-sailing  but  small  vessels  of  curious  con- 
struction. The  people  arc  very  largely  maritime  in  their 
pursuits.  The  language  is  soft  in  its  sounds,  and  is  easily 
learned.  It  is  the  commercial  language  of  the  East,  and 


has  been  called,  for  its  euphony,  the  Italian  of  Asia.  The 
literature  is  small,  and  bears  strong  marks  of  Sanskrit 
and  Arabian  influence.  The  Arabic  alphabet  is  used.  (See 
the  Dictionary  of  Marsdcn,  1812;  Crawfurd,  Malay  Oram- 
mar  and  Dictionary,  1852.) 

Malbone'  (EDWARD  G.),  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  Aug., 
1777;  became  distinguished  as  a  portrait-painter  at  Provi- 
dence, Boston,  Charleston,  and  London ;  visited  the  chief 
cities  of  the  U.  S.  painting  miniatures;  went  to  the  West 
Indies  for  his  health  in  1806,  and  d.  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
May  7,  1807. 

Mal'colm,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Powcshick  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  K.  li.  Pop.  S04. 

Malcolm  (Sir  JOHN),  b.  at  Burnfoot,  near  Langholm, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  May  2,  1709;  entered  the  army  at 
the  ago  of  twelve  years ;  became  a  cadet  in  the  military 
service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  having  familiarized 
himself  with  several  Oriental  languages,  siu-cessl'iilly  per- 
formed a  political  mission  to  Persia  in  1799,  and  became 
president  of  Mysore  in  1803,  and  in  the  same  year  ac- 
companied Gen.  Arthur  Wcllcsley  in  the  Mahratta  cam- 
paign, and  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Scindia  after 
the  hitter's  defeat  at  Assaye.  During  the  ensuing  years 
Malcolm  was  employed  in  high  civil  functions  under  the 
successive  Indian  administrations;  was  again  sent  as  envoy 
to  Persia  in  1807  and  1809,  but  with  less  diplomatic  suc- 
cess than  before,  and  returned  to  England  in  1812.  He  was 
knighted,  wrote  his  elaborate  llixtarii  «/'  I'crnia  (2  vols., 
1815),  still  an  authority,  and  visited  Paris  during  its  occu- 
pation by  the  allied  forces.  He  returned  to  the  East  in  1817; 
engaged  in  the  Mahratta  and  Pindaree  wars  in  the  Deccan 
as  second  in  command,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ; 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mrhudpnor  ( Sept.  21, 
1817),  in  which  he  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas  ;  was 
governor  of  Malwa  1818-22  {published  his  Memoir  of  Central 
l:,,lin  (1823),  and  his  /ViV/.,,/  //M/,,,-,/  ../'  l,ni:,t  from  1784 
to  1823  (1826);  was  governor  of  Bombay  ISC7-30;  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Launeestnn  Is:!l;  and  d.  in 
London  May  31,  1833.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  an  obelisk  100  feet 
high  at  his  native  place.  His  posthumous  I. if,-  ,,f  Lord 
Clive  was  published  in  1836.  (Seo  It'isLlfc  and  Oorretpond- 
mee,  by  J.  W.  Kaye,  1856.) 

Malcom  (HOWARD),  D.  D..  LL.IK.  b.  in  Philadelphia 
Jan.  19,  1799;  graduated  at  IHrkinsun  College  in  1M7; 
studied  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  was  pastor  of 
Baptist  churches  at  Hudson,  N.  V..  Huston,  and  Phila- 
delphia; was  president  of  the  college  at  Georgetown,  Ky., 
ls:'>'J-J9,  and  of  Lewisburg  University  in  Pennsylvania 
1851-59,  after  which,  he  retired  from  tins  ministry  and  set- 
tled in  Philadelphia.  He  published  a  liii-iimim-ii  of  the 

ll'Mr  (1828),  The  Chri«ti,in  Itult  „/ Murrin  ,,,•  I  IS30  )';  v  isited 

the  Baptist  missions  in  India.  Burmah.  Siam,  China,  and 
Africa,  1835-36;  published  his  Tmnl*  in  Siiiiili-riiiitrrn 
Asia  (1839),  which  reached  a  10th  ed.  in  1S.">7,  and  an 
Index  to  Religious  Literature  (2d  ed.,  1870).  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Sunday-school  Union  and 
the  American  Tract  Society,  and  labored  in  their  behalf. 

Malczew'ski  (ANTOSI),  b.  in  Volhynia  in  1792;  re- 
ceived a  military  education;  entered  the  army  in  1811 ;  re- 
tired in  1816  on  account  of  a  duel;  travelled  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  France;  returned  in  1821,  having 
squandered  his  fortune,  and  lived  as  a  farmer  in  Volhynia, 
then  as  a  litterateur  in  Warsaw,  where  he  d.  in  poverty  and 
misery  May  2,  1826.  In  1825  h<>  published  M'ir/n,nn  epic 
poem  in  two  songs,  at  first  much  criticised,  but,  since  the 
victory  of  the  romantic  school  over  French  elasMrism,  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  productions  in  Polish  literature, 
and  translated  into  French  and  Gorman. 

Maldah',  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  on  the  Mahanunda,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  is 
poorly  built,  with  narrow  and  filthy  streets  lined  with  de- 
caying houses.  Its  weaving-factories,  once  very  active, 
have  nearly  stopped,  and  the  surrounding  districts,  which 
in  the  rainy  season  are  completely  inundated,  lie  uncul- 
tivated. Pop.  15,000. 

Mal'deghem,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East 
Flanders,  with  celebrated  lace  manufactures.  Pop.  7695. 

Mal'den,  post-v.  of  Berlin  tp.,  Bureau  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R. 

Maiden,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Maiden  River,  and  on  tho  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Sau- 
gus  branch  R.  Us.,  4  miles  N.  of  Boston  ;  has  gas  and 
waterworks,  7  churches,  7  schools,  a  high  school,  a  lyceum, 
a  hotel,  a  national  am1,  a  savings  bank,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, and  water-power  utilized  by  various  manufactures. 
Pop.  7367. 

Maiden,  post-v.  of  Saugertics  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Hudson  River,  has  extensive  trade  in  flagging-stone. 


MALDEX— MALIBRAN. 


Maiden,  tp.  of  Kanawha  co.,  West  Va.     Pop.  3190. 

JHal'dive  Islands,  n  group  of  small  Hands,  num-  | 
boring  in  all  about  .>",<»HI,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
S.  \V.°of  Ceylon,  between  lat.  0°  45'  8.  and  7°  0'  N.  They 
are  of  eonj  formation,  low,  hardly  more  than  20  feet  above 
the  sen,  of  circular  form,  and  having  a  lagoon  in  the  een- 
tre.  On  the  larger  grow  figs,  palm  trees,  citrons,  and  rice 
is  cultix  ated  :  pmilln  and  wild  fowls  are  abundant.  The 
inhabitants,  niinibcring  200,000,  are  Mohammedans,  and 
gmei-neil  hy  a  sultan  who  resides  on  Male  and  pays  a 
tribute  to  trie  English  government  of  Ceylon. 

Mal'don,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Cliehncr  and  the  Blackwater.  It 
has  manufactures  of  salt  and  silk,  and  breweries  and  iron- 
foundries.  Pop.  5362. 

IWalebranche'  ( NICOLAS),  b.  in  Paris  Aug.  fi,  101)8,  of 
a  rich  and  respectable  family  ;  prevented  by  a  feeble  con- 
stitution from  frequenting  any  public  school  as  a  youth, 
he  when  older  studied  theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  en- 
tered in  IfifiO  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory.  But  the 
incidental  perusal  of  Dcscartcs's  Tntite  ne.  I'lliimme  filled 
him  with  such  an  enthusiasm  that  henceforth  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  philosophy,  and  after  ten  years' 
preparation  he  produced  his  principal  work,  l>c  In  Jic- 
tktreht  de  la  Vfrite  (1074),  which  ran  through  numerous 
editions  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  His  health  was  still 
very  precarious,  but  by  his  quiet  and  cautious  manner  of 
living  ho  reached  a  good  old  age.  The  study  of  philoso- 
phy he  alternated  with  that  of  mathematics,  in  order  to 
sharpen  his  powers  without  burdening  his  memory.  Ho 
mado  short  excursions  in  the  country,  and  delighted  in 
assm-iat iug  with  children.  As  he  was  a  man  of  genuine 
piety,  it  was  to  him  a  most  serious  task  to  demonstrate  tho 
true  relation  between  the  metaphysical  ideas  set  forth  in 
his  first  book  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  all  his 
sul)-e<|iient  writings  reveal  more  or  less  directly  the  same 
tendency  :  Cimverstititnitt  Chretiennes  (1677),  I)K  la  Nature,  ct 
de  In  (rrftce  ( 1680),  Meditation*  Cltrftiennen  ct  Mvtnphifaiqitcs 
(HiN3),  Entrcticns  aitr  la  Metaphyaifue  et  sur  la  Relitjion 
(1688),  Entretiena  d'nn  Philoinphe  Chretien  et  rl'un  Piii/n- 
soplir  Cltinois  sitr  /' Exiatrnce  de  ])icu  (1708),  etc.  On  this 
point,  however,  he  met  with  much  censure  and  opposition 
from  Arnauld,  Regis,  and  even  from  Bossuot ;  but  in  spito 
of  the  fierceness  of  the  controversy,  he  himself  remained 
calm  and  benign  to  the  last.  D.  at  Paris  Get.  13,  1715, 
after  a  protracted  sickness  and  much  suffering.  In  tho 
history  of  philosophy  Malebranche  represents  the  so-called 
Occasionalism.  With  Descartes  ho  assumed  a  difference 
between  matter  and  mind  so  absolute  that  no  transition 
from  one  to  the  other,  no  influence  of  one  on  the  other,  is 
possible.  The  question  then  became,  How  is  the  striking 
harmony  between  the  material  and  spiritual  phenomena 
which  pervades  the  whole  world  to  bo  explained  when 
there  is  no  causal  connection  between  the  two  spheres  ? 
To  this  Malebranche  answered,  All  that  exists,  matter  and 
mind,  and  tho  movements  going  on  in  their  respective 
spheres,  rests  on  God  as  its  sole  and  immediate  cause;  and 
as  God  is  one  and  the  same,  there  must  be  a  certain  con- 
sistency between  the  phenomena  of  tho  various  spheres, 
even  though  that  which  takes  place  in  one  sphere  is  only  a 
cum/I  n<-'-<ixif,unli*.  and  not  a  caima  cjjir.irnn  for  that  which 
occurs  in  another.  This,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  met- 
;!|ihv-ical  system  of  Malebranche,  is  by  itself  as  artificial 
as  Leibnitz's  hannonia  priritaftilita,  as  obscure  in  its  into-  | 
rior  construction,  as  barren  in  its  practical  application  ; 
but  while  Malebranche  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  metaphysi- 
cian, hardly  has  any  other  interest  than  that  of  showing 
certain  consequences  of  tho  Cartesian  speculation,  as  an 
author,  generally  speaking,  ho  occupies  a  very  high  rank 
by  the  power  and  purity  of  his  spirit,  by  tho  richness 
:m<I  soundness  of  his  psychological  observations,  and  by 
the  luei'lity  and  elegance  of  his  style;  he  is  reckoned 
among  the  French  classics,  CLEMENS  PETEKSE.N, 

Malesherbes',  de  (CHRETIEN  GUILLAUME  DE  LA- 
MoiiiNON),  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  6,  1721,  of  a  rich  and  influential 
family;  educated  by  the  Jesuits  ;  studied  law,  and  entered 
very  early  the  civil  service,  in  which  he  occupied  with 
great  honor  tho  most  responsible  positions.  From  1750  to 
1T71  he  was  censor  of  tho  press  and  president  of  the  court 
of  aids.  In  the  former  office  he  gained  tho  esteem  of  all 
literary  men  by  his  liberality  and  courage;  without  him 
the  Encyrtopettie  would  probably  never  have  been  printed. 
In  the  latter  he  attained  still  greater  popularity  by  tho 
firmness  with  which  he  opposed  all  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  government  and  all  extortions  of  the  tax-farmers.  In 
1771,  when  Louis  XV.  dissolved  the  Parliament  because 
they  would  not  register  his  tax-edicts,  Malesherbes  pre- 
sented a  memoir  to  His  Majesty,  advising  the  convocation 
of  the  States  (ienoral,  for  which  memoir  he  was  banished 
from  Paris.  On  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  he  was  re- 


called to  the  court  in  1774,  and  as  he  now  was  one  of  tho 
most  popular  men  in  France,  he  was  made  minister  of  the 
interior  in  the  cabinet  of  Turgot.  He  could  do  nothing, 
however,  against  the  follies,  prejudices,  and  intrigues  of 
the  court ;  and  when  he  left  the  ministry  in  1776,  together 
with  Turgot,  he  had  lost  much  of  his  popularity.  Many 
years  ho  then  spent  in  travels  in  foreign  count ries  and  on 
his  estates,  always  occupied  by  some  plans  of  public  use- 
fulness; and  when  in  1792  Louis  XVI.  was  arraigned 
before  the  National  Convention,  he  undertook  his  defence, 
and  spoke  with  admirable  courage,  and  not  without  making 
some  impression.  Tho  immediate  result,  however,  of  this 
noble  act  was  his  own  arraignment  in  Dee.,  171)3,  and  on 
Apr.  22,  17!)4,  he  was  guillotined,  together  with  se\cial 
members  of  his  family.  He  wrote  several  essays  and  pam- 
phlets, mostly  on  subjects  relating  to  political  economy 
and  finances. 

Malet'  (Sir  ALEXANDER),  BART.,  K.  C.  B.,  b.  in  Eng- 
land in  1800;  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1X22;  pursued  tho 
diplomatic  career;  was  envoy  to  tho  Germanic  confedera- 
tion from  1852  to  1806,  and  wrote  the  history  of  tho  ex- 
tinction of  that  political  body  under  the  title  Tlir  Orri'i.'n •»«' 
of  the  Germanic  Confederation  In/  /Y(<sxm  I'M  18G6  ( 1X70). 
Some  years  earlier  ho  translated  from  the  Norman-French 
Master  W ace's  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  l-Ju'/ftnnL 

Malet,  de  (CLAI-DF.  Fu.vxgois),  b.  Juno  28,  17:">l,  at 
D51e,  in  the  department  of  Jura,  France ;  entered  tho 
army  in  1771;  was  brigadier-general  in  1799,  and  com- 
manded in  Italy  in  1804  under  Prince  Eugene,  but  was 
dismissed  from  the  army  in  1807,  and  confined  in  La 
Force,  suspected  and  in  a  measure  convicted  of  having  in- 
trigued against  the  emperor.  While  in  La  Force  he  plotted 
a  new  conspiracy,  but  was  again  discovered,  and  Napoleon 
now  ordered  him  to  be  shut  up  in  a  state  prison.  This 
order  was  either  disobeyed  or  forgotten,  and  in  1812  he 
was  allowed  to  take  up  his  residence  for  the  sake  of  his 
health  in  tho  house  of  a  physician  in  Paris,  one  Dubuisson. 
Here  he  found  the  associates  he  needed,  and  planned  with 
great  shrewdness  and  circumspection  a  coup  d'etat,  which 
he  executed  in  the  night  between  Oct.  22  and  23  with  an 
astonishing  audacity  and  admirable  skill.  The  first  rumor 
of  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow  had  just  reached 
Paris.  At  midnight  Malet  appeared  in  the  barracks,  an- 
nounced that  the  emperor  had  been  killed  in  Russia,  rep- 
resented himself  as  an  emissary  from  the  provisory  gov- 
ernment, and  at  the  head  of  a  few  companies  of  soldiers 
arrested  the  chiefs  of  the  police  and  the  postal  department, 
whom  he  replaced  with  his  own  accomplices,  and  was  just 
about  taking  possession  of  the  military  command  of  Paris 
when  Laborde,  chief  of  the  military  police,  recognized  him, 
disarmed  and  arrested  him,  and  disclosed  his  fraud  to  the 
soldiers.  He  was  shot  Oct.  29,  1812.  (See  the  exhaustive 
representations  by  Lafon  and  Dourille,  both  entitled  ffis- 
toire  de  la  Compiration  de  Malet — the  former  1814,  the 
latter  1840.) 

Malherbe',  de  (FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Caen  in  1555,  d.  at 
Paris  Oct.  16,  1628.  Ho  was  called  to  tho  court  by  Henry 
IV.,  received  a  pension  from  Mario  de  M6dicis,  rich  dona- 
tions from  Louis  XIII.,  and  many  compliments  from  Riche- 
lieu. His  statue  in  bronze  was  raised  in  his  native  city  in 
1847,  and  his  works,  consisting  of  odes  on  court  occasions, 
were  frequently  republished — by  Chcvreau  (1723),  bv  Le- 
fevre  de  St.-Maro  (1764),  by  Didot  (1797),  by  Lalanno 
(1866).  By  French  critics  ho  is  generally  called  the  founder 
of  tho  classical  poetry  in  France,  but  that  can  be  said  only 
with  respect  to  the  form,  as  his  odes  are  entirely  des- 
titute not  only  of  poetical  inspiration,  but  even  of  that 
subordinate  quality  which  in  French  criticism  is  called 
esprit. 

Malheur'  River  rises  by  several  head-streams  in  Baker 
CO.,  Or.,  and  flows  into  the  Snake  River. 

Malibran' (MARIA  FELiciTA),b.  at  Paris  Mar.24,1808, 
a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  singer  and  singing-master, 
Manuel  Qarcia;  made  her  debut  June  1,  1825,  as  Rosina  in 
The  Barber  of  Seville  in  London  ;  entered  in  the  same  year 
on  an  artistic  tour  through  the  U.  S. ;  married  (Mar.  25, 
1826)  Mr.  Malibran,  a  French  merchant  of  New  York;  re- 
turned tho  next  year  alone  to  Europe ;  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Paris  Jan.  14,  1828,  as  Semiramis ;  sang  for 
several  years  alternately  in  London  and  Paris,  with  occa- 
sional excursion?  to  Italy  and  Belgium  ;  married  after  the 
dissolution  of  her  first  marriage  the  famous  violinist  De  B6- 
riot,  Mar.  20,  IS36,  and  d.  at  Manchester  Sept.  23,  1836,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  her  horse.  Her  voice,  a  mezzo- 
soprano,  was  beautiful  by  nature  and  developed  to  perfec- 
tion, and  with  these  musical  advantages  she  connected  a 
eonMilerahlc  dramatic  talent,  much  natural  grace,  a  rich 
imagination,  and  an  astonishing  audacity  in  following  up 
her  momentary  inspirations. 
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MALIC  ACID-MALICrOUS   PROSECUTION. 


Mal'ic  Acid  [Lat.  malam. "  an  apple  "],  C4H605.   Woh- 
ler represents  the  molecular  constitution  thus  : 
f  CII.OH.CO.OH 
(  CII2.CO.OII. 

Its  anhydride  (not  yet  isolated)  would  be  CjIF^,  a  mcta- 
mere  of  matcic  and  fumaric  acids.  First  discovered  by 
Scheele  in  apples.  It  occurs  in  many  fruits  and  berries; 
among  them,  <•/! errie*,  gniactcrrii-*,Ktr(tirlierrieii,raKpbcrric*, 
and  the  berries  of  the  aiunach  and  of  the  mountain-nth,  from 
which  latter  it  is  usually  procured.  It  exists  also  in  pine- 
apple*, and  in  the  leaves,  stems,  seeds,  and  roots  of  a  great 
innnv  plants.  The  acid  of  tnmaloet  is  chiefly  citric.  Moun- 
tain-ash (Sorbai  aucnpari'a)  berries  are  pressed  when  not 
quite  ripe,  the  juice  boiled  and  filtered,  neutralized  par- 
tially with  potash,  and  precipitated  with  a  lead-salt.  The 
liquid  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  during  which 
malatc  of  lead  crystallizes,  and  the  crystals  may  be  sepa- 
rated bv  careful  clutriation  from  other  deposits  that  form. 
Sulphuric  acid  then  separates  malic  acid,  but  its  purifica- 
tion is  rather  troublesome.  When  pure  it  crystallizes  from 
a  syrupy  solution.  It  is  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alco- 
hol. It  is  laevo-rotatory  to  about — 5°.  Malic  acid  has 
not  yet  been  prepared  synthetically. 

Mfitatc*. — Almost  all  the  malates  are  soluble,  malate  of 
lead  being  about  the  only  one  soluble  with  difficulty  in  the 
cold,  though  even  this  appears  soluble  in  its  mother-liquor 
when  heated.  The  acid  often  occurs  in  fruits  and  plants 
in  the  form  of  acid  malates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  potash. 
Ma!  !,-  Acid,  ('111,04.— Wohler  makes  it  C2H2(CO,OH)2. 
It  is  metameric  with  fumaric  acid,  front  fumitory  (Fniiu"-i'< 
offlrinalif).  Both  these  acids  are  formed  by  distilling  malic 
acid,  fumaric  acid  being  the  solid  residue,  and  maleic  the 
liquid  distillate  dissolved  in  the  water  produced  by  the  de- 
composition. Maleic  acid  may  also  be  crystallized.  Several 
chemical  agents  convert  it  into  fumaric  acid.  H.  WURTZ. 

Mal'ice  [Lat. malltla,  "bad"],  in  law.  Primarily,  mal- 
ice imports  a  wicked  purpose  towards  the  person  injured, 
but  as  a  word  of  strictly  legal  nomenclature  it  has  acquired 
a  broader  technical  meaning,  and  is  used  to  describe  and 
characterize  the  intentional  doing  of  any  wrongful  act 
without  just  cause  or  excuse.  As  was  very  accurately  said 
by  an  English  judge,  "Malice  in  common  acceptation 
means  ill-will  against  a  person,  but  in  its  legal  sense  it 
means  a  wrongful  act  done  intentionally,  without  just 
cause  or  excuse.  If  I  give  a  perfect  stranger  a  blow  likely 
to  produce  death,  I  do  it  of  malice,  because  I  do  it  inten- 
tionally and  without  just  cause  or  excuse.  If  I  traduce  a 
man,  whether  I  know  him  or  not,  and  whether  I  intend  to 
do  him  an  injury  or  not,  the  law  considers  it  done  of  mal- 
ice, because  it  is  wrongful  and  intentional."  In  this  tech- 
nical signification  malice  is  an  essential  clement  of  very 
many  crimes,  and  of  certain  civil  wrongs  for  which  aright 
of  action  is  given  to  the  injured  party,  particularly  of 
libel,  slander,  and  malicious  prosecution.  Malice  is  often 
separated  into  two  classes,  express  and  implied,  or,  as  the 
division  is  sometimes  very  inaccurately  made,  malice  in 
fact  and  malice  in  law.  this  classification,  however,  has 
reference  solely  to  the  manner  of  proving  the  malice  in  a 
given  case.  It  is  express  when  its  existence  is  established 
by  direct  evidence  showing  the  intention  ;  if  implied,  the 
wrongful  intention,  which  is  its  principal  ingredient,  is 
presumed  from  certain  acts  or  omissions  of  the  wrongdoer, 
as  by  the  common  law  the  intent  to  kill  was  inferred  from 
the  fact  of  killing.  There  is,  therefore,  no  substantial  dis- 
tinction between  express  and  implied  malice,  but  simply  a 
difference  in  proving  the  single  element  of  malice,  which 
is  the  same  in  its  effects  when  established  by  either 
method.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Mali'cious  Mischief,  in  law.  At  common  law,  ma- 
licious mischief  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  wilful 
destruction  of  personal  property  from  actual  ill-will  or 
malice  towards  the  owner  or  possessor.  In  the  U.  S., 
through  a  judicial  enlargement  of  this  definition,  or  by 
means  of  numerous  special  statutes,  any  intentional  or 


, 

wanton  injury  to  property,  real  or  personal,  done  through 
mahce  and  committed  secretly,  or  exhibiting  cruelty  to 
animals,  or  accompanied  by  a  breach  of  the  peace,  so  that 
the  offence  would  be  more  than  a  mere  civil  trespass  on 
the  one  hand,  and  would  not  amount  to  arson  or  any  other 
well-defined  crime  on  the  other,  is  embraced  within  the 
general  term  "malicious  mischief."  Actual  injury,  wan- 
tonness, and  malicious  intent  are  essential  elements  and 
such  circumstances  as  distinguish  the  wrongful  act  from  a 
mere  trespass.  Simply  as  illustrations  of 'the  almost  in- 
numerable special  offences  which  have  been  described  by 
statutes  may  be  mentioned  the  defacing  of  buildings,  the 
girdling  or  other  injury  to  ornamental  or  fruit  trees' or  to 
shrubbery,  the  setting  on  fire  or  other  destruction  of  crops, 
the  killing  or  wounding  of  animals,  and  the  like.  The 
punishment  is  generally  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 
JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 


Malicious  Prosecution,  a  prosecution  at  law  from 
malice  and  witbout  reasonable  or  probable  cause.     This  is 
a  tortious  injury,  for  which  the  party  against  whom  the 
wrongful  proceedings  have  been  instituted  may  maintain 
an  action  and  recover  damages.  (See  TORT.)     It  is  deemed 
in  law  as  primarily  a  violation  of  the  personal  right  of 
reputation,  but  it  usually  results  also  in  a  violation  of  the 
right  of  personal  liberty  by  the  arrest  or  imprisonment  of 
the  party  prosecuted,  and  of  the  right  of  property  by  oc- 
casioning expense.     Proof  of  injury  or  damage  in  cither 
of  these  respects,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  support  an 
action  against  the  prosecutor.     The  fundamental  ground 
upon  which  actions  of  this  kind  rest  is.  that  the  processes 
of  law  arc  not  to  be  employed  for  purposes  of  injury,  ex- 
tortion, or  oppression,  but  only  to  enforce  claims  or  demands 
believed  on  reasonable  grounds  to  be  just  and  valid,  to 
protect  legal  rights,  or  to  punish  alleged  offenders  against 
the  laws  in  regard  to  whom  there  is  at  least  reasonable 
probability  of  guilt.     The  form  of  the  malicious  prosecu- 
tion is  not  material.     It  may  be  cither  criminal  or  a  civil 
suit  at  law.     Thus,  if  an  indictment  be  obtained  against  a 
person  for  an  alleged  crime,  or  a  warrant  be  procured  for 
his  arrest  by  complaint  to  a  magistrate;  or  if  in  a  civil  ac- 
tion he  be  arrested  and  held  to  bail  for  a  debt  not  due  or 
for  more  than  is  due,  or  his  property  he  attached  upon  a 
groundless  claim  ;  or  if  a  commission  of  lunacy  or  of  bank- 
ruptcy be  sued  out  against  him  ;  or  if  he  be  put  under 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace:  or  if  any  other  proceedings  of  a 
like  nature  arc  taken  against  him.  and  in  any  case  the  law 
be  put  in  motion  maliciously  and  without  probable  cause, 
an  action  is  maintainable.     If  a  person  is  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned or  held  to  bail  in  a  civil  suit,  the  offence  is  com- 
monly termed  a  "malicious  arrest,"  but  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  law  relating  to  it  arc  the  same  as  are  applicable 
to  other  modes  of  malicious  prosecution.     To  sustain  an 
action  for  a  malicious  arrest  or  prosecution  the  plaintiff 
must  prove  (1)  that  the  defendant  caused  or  instigated 
the  proceedings  complained  of;  (2)  that  they  were  insti- 
tuted maliciously  and  without  probable  cause;  and  (.'!)  that 
they  arc  at  an  end  and  terminated  in  favor  of  himself,  the 
party  therein  prosecuted. 

(1)  If  the  alleged  prosecutor  directly  and  personally  in- 
stituted the  malicious  proceeding,  as  bv  bringing  an  un- 
founded civil  action  or  by  procuring  an  indictment  or  the 
issue  of  a  warrant  upon  testimony  known  to  be  false,  ho  is 
undoubtedly  responsible.    But  he  is  uNo  liable  if  he  merely 
instigated  or  excited  the  prosecution,  or  if  it  was  brought 
by  his  agent,  who  was  duly  authorized  to  institute  such  pTo- 
ceedings.    An  attorney-ut-law  is  not.  however,  liable,  unless 
he  acted  without  authority  from  his  client  in  commencing 
the  prosecution,  or  conspired  with  his  client  to  injure  and 
oppress  the  other  party.     If  a  person  makes  a  malicious 
accusation  of  a  crime  against  another  before  a  magistrate 
without  reasonable  cause,  and  the  magistrate,  relying  niton 
the  charge,  causes  the  arrest  of  the  party  accused,  an  net  ion 
will  lie  against  the  complainant:   but   if  the  magistrate, 
relying  upon  his  own   judgment,  mistakenly  deems    the 
alleged  offence  to  be  a  crime  when  it  is  not  such  in  reality, 
it  has  been  held  that  the  issue  of  a  warrant  and  an  arrest 
upon  this  ground  will  not  make  the  complainant  respon- 
sible, since  the  injury  is  attributable  to  the  magistrate's 
error.     It  was  formerly  questioned  whether  corporations 
could  be  sued  in  an  action  for  malicious  prosecution,  but 
actions  of  this  kind  are  now  generally  held  maintainable. 

(2)  The  existence  of  malice  and  the  want  of  probable  C8UN 
must  both  be  established   by  the  plaintiff  by  affirmative- 
proof.     Malice  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  and  as  it  is 
used   in   this  connection,  is  not  confined  in    meaning  to 
actual  malevolence,  animosity,  or  ill-will  against  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  injury  is  done,  but  signifies  also  that 
habit,  disposition,  or  intent  of  mind  from  which  proceed 
wrongful  acts  done  intentionally,  without  cause  or  excuse. 
In  the  former  meaning  it  is  termed  technically  "  malice  in 
fact" — in  the  latter,  "malice  in  law."    Adequate  proof  that 
the  prosecutor  was  actuated  by  a  malicious  intent  in  cither 
of  these  senses  of  the  expression  will  be  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  action  against  him.  (Sec  M.U.ICK.)    Malice  in  fact 
may  be  proved  by  evidence  of  expressions  or  conduct  show- 
ing that  the  prosecutor  was  conscious  of  the  innocence  of 
the  accused,  and  was  influenced  by  a  positive  intent  to  do 
him  injury  rather  than   to   bring"  him  to  justice  for  the 
alleged  offence.   But  malice  is  usually  inferred  in  actions  of 
this  kind  from  the  want  of  probable' cause,  which  is  there- 
fore essentially  the  gist  of  the  action.     Probable  cause  is 
defined  as  a  reasonable  suspicion  supported  by  circum- 
stances sufficiently  strong  in  themselves  to  warrant  a  cau- 
tious and  prudent  man  in  the  belief  that  the  person  accused 
is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged.    If  this  ground  of  justifica- 
tion be  absent,  it  is  a  natural  presumption  that  the  prosecu- 
tion was  instituted  from  an  indirect  motive  of  wrong  or  with 
an  intention  to  subserve  some  improper  or  unworthy  pur- 
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pose  ;  and  the  existence  of  malice  in  law  is  therefore  estab- 
lished without  more  specific  proof.  If  it  bo  shown,  how- 
ever, bv  appropriate  testimony,  that  the  ilrfenrhint  acted 
in  entire  good  faith  in  prosecuting  a  groundless  claim,  or 
was  actuated  solely  by  an  honest  desire  to  bring  a  sup- 
posed offender  to  justice,  proof  of  actual  malice  will  be 
necessary  in  rebuttal,  or  the  action  will  not  bo  sustainable; 
for  proof  that  there  w:is.  want  of  probable  cause,  without 
malice,  will  not  be  sufficient,  since  a  wrongful  intent  is  un 
cs-cntial  ingredient  in  this  offence.  A  case  of  this  kind, 
however,  occurs  but  rarely.  In  like  manner,  proof  of  the 
most  express  actual  malice  will  not  bo  sufficient  to  support 
an  action  if  it  appears  that  there  was  reasonable  ground 
for  the  prosecution,  since  otherwise  damages  would  bo 
awarded  by  the  law  for  the  assertion  of  a  valid  legal  right 
or  for  the  prosecution  of  an  actual  offender;  which  would 
be  both  illogical  and  inexpedient.  Whilo  malice  is  ordi- 
narily inferable  from  the  want  of  probable  cause,  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  is  never  true.  Want  of  probable 
cause  must  always  be  directly  proved,  and  cannot  be  im- 
plied, for  a  man  may,  though  actuated  by  positive  malevo- 
lence, undertake  a  prosecution  for  real  guilt,  or  upon  credi- 
ble grounds  of  belief  proceed  upon  apparent  guilt;  and 
under  such  circumstances  the  law  favors  legal  measures 
of  redressing  the  real  or  supposed  grievance.  Probable 
cause  docs  not  depend  upon  the  actual  guilt  or  innocence 
or  responsibility  of  the  person  prosecuted,  nor  upon  the 
fact  that  any  offence  has  been  committed  or  any  liability 
incurred,  but  upon  the  belief  of  the  prosecutor  concerning 
such  guilt  or  innocence  or  responsibility.  Belief  and  reason- 
able grounds  of  belief  are  both  essential  elements  in  the 
justification.  The  prosecutor  must  not  act  from  mere  con- 
jecture, impulse,  or  passion,  or  upon  suspicion  not  war- 
ranted by  facts  or  by  appearances  which  would  scorn  to  a 
reasonable  man  indicative  of  guilt  or  liability.  What  proof 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  existence  or  absence  of  prob- 
able cause  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case.  A  discharge  by  the  examining  mag- 
istrate of  a  person  apprehended  upon  a  criminal  charge  is 
pn'mri  facie  evidence  of  the  want  of  probable  cause,  and  is 
sufficient  to  throw  the  burden  of  proving  the  contrary  upon 
the  defendant.  The  same  is  true  if  the  suit  complained  of 
as  malicious  was  voluntarily  discontinued.  But  the  mere 
omission  or  neglect  to  prosecute  a  suit  commenced  does  not 
of  itself  afford  adequate  evidence  that  there  was  no  reason- 
able ground  for  the  prosecution.  Nor  is  the  acquittal  of  a 
person  prosecuted  adequate  evidence  that  no  probable  cause 
existed,  for  the  party  making  the  charge  might  have  ad- 
duced evidence  which  considered  by  itself  would  have  con- 
stituted a  reasonable  justification  of  hia  action,  but  was 
contradicted  and  nullified  at  the  trial ;  or  ho  may  have 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  prosecution  by  reason  of 
the  death  or  absence  of  witnesses  or  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing sufficient  legal  proof.  But  if  the  trial  resulted  in 
conviction  or  in  a  judgment  in  the  plaintiff's  favor,  and  no 
appeal  has  been  taken  from  the  judgment,  there  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  probable  cause.  If,  however,  the  judgment 
be  reversed  upon  appeal,  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  pro- 
cured by  fraud,  conspiracy,  perjury,  or  other  like  means 
which  prevented  a  trial  upon  the  merits  and  misled  the 
jury,  it  ceases  to  be  adequate  proof  that  probable  cause 
existed.  But  if  the  ground  of  reversal  be  of  a  different 
character,  this  result  will  not  follow,  for  if  the  case  were 
fairly  tried,  and  the  jury  concluded  from  a  survey  of  the 
evidence  that  the  charge  was  substantiated,  their  concur- 
rence is  adequate  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  action  of 
the  prosecutor,  though  it  may  have  been  erroneous,  was 
based  upon  reasonable  grounds.  These  are  the  rules  gen- 
erally sustained  by  the  more  recent  decisions,  though  the 
authorities  are  not  in  entire  accord  upon  the  subject.  If  a 
prosecution  be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  the  advice 
of  counsel,  this  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of  probable  cause, 
provided  a  full  and  fair  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
is  made  to  the  counsel,  and  his  advice  is  based  upon  the 
information  which  ho  thus  receives.  But  if  the  client  mis- 
lead his  counsel  by  fraudulent  misstatements  or  the  sup- 
pression of  important  facts,  or  by  giving  him  erroneous 
impressions  in  regard  to  the  matter  in  controversy,  the  ad- 
vice given  will  furnish  no  defence  to  the  action  for  ma- 
licious prosecution.  Malice  is  a  question  of  fact  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  jury  ;  probable  cause  is  a  mixed  question 
of  law  and  of  fact.  When  the  facts  are  in  dispute,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  instruct  the  jury  what  facts  if  estab- 
lished will  constitute  a  probable  cause  for  the  prosecution, 
and  to  submit  to  them  only  the  question  as  to  the  existence 
of  those  facts.  But  where  there  is  no  conflict  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  question  is  one  of  law  to  be  determined  ex- 
clusively by  the  court. 

(3)  The  rule  that  the  plaintiff  must  prove  a  termination 
of  the  previous  prosecution  in  his  favor  grows  out  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  existence  of  probable  cause  is  a  complete 


defence  to  the  action.  For  until  the  proceedings  are  ended, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  they  may  result  adversely  to  the 
party  prosecuted,  and  if  such  wore  the  case  the  existence 
of  probable  cause  would  be  fully  established.  It  is  not 
I  necessary,  however,  that  the  prosecution  be  brought  to 
•  trial,  for  it  may  be  sufficiently  terminated  at  an  earlier 
stage.  It  is  only  requisite  that  the  proceeding  bo  so  far 
ended  that  nothing  more  can  be  done  by  the  prosecutor 
without  commencing  anew.  But  if  the  ease  be  actually 
tried,  an  acquittal  of  the  party  prosecuted  must  bo  shown. 
K  a  nolle  proscffiti  bo  entered  upon  an  indictment  by  the 
prosecuting  attorney  representing  the  government,  this 
will  not  be  a  sufficient  termination  ;  for  the  finding  of  the 
grand  jury  is  some  evidence  of  probable  cause,  and  another 
indictment  may  still  be  found  upon  the  same  complaint. 
Some  authorities  hold  that  a  »nl/r  /,i-ii*i-i/ni  docs  not  even 
terminate  proceedings  upon  the  indictment  on  which  it  is 
entered,  but  that  it  may  in  process  of  law  be  withdrawn. 
If  the  prosecution  is  commenced  by  complaint  to  a  magis- 
trate wno  has  jurisdiction  only  to  bind  over  or  to  discharge, 
it  will  be  sufficiently  ended  by  an  abandonment  of  the 
charge  and  a  discontinuance  of  the  prosecution  by  the 
party  instituting  it.  The  discharge  of  the  accused  in  such 
a  case  is  equivalent  to  an  acquittal.  If  the  accused,  after 
being  arrested,  is  discharged  by  reason  of  the  grand  jury's 
finding  no  indictment,  this  shows  a  legal  end  to  the  prose- 
cution. When  the  suit  complained  of  is  a  civil  action,  a 
voluntary  discontinuance  thereof  by  the  plaintiff,  or  a  dis- 
charge of  the  defendant  without  judgment  or  verdict,  is  a 
sufficient  termination  of  the  suit. 

Analogous  to  the  action  for  malicious  prosecution  is  the 
action  for  "  malicious  abuse  of  legal  process,"  as  the  offence 
is  called.  This  consists  in  making  use  of  legal  process  for 
some  unjustifiable  and  unauthorized  purpose,  as  by  extort- 
j  ing  money  from  a  person  illegally,  or  by  compelling  the 
delivery  of  property  which  the  process  does  not  require  to 
be  attached  or  seized.  To  maintain  an  action  for  this  in- 
jury it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  process  improp- 
erly employed  is  at  an  end,  nor  that  it  was  sued  out  with- 
out reasonable  or  probable  cause.  No  probable  cause  can 
exist  for  such  an  act,  and  the  fact  that  this  justification  is 
lacking,  therefore,  does  not  need  to  be  established  by  positive 
evidence,  being  conclusively  presumed  from  the  wrongful 
nature  of  the  act  itself.  On  the  same  ground  also  the  ex- 
istence of  a  malicious  intent  is  inferable. 

(For  the  general  rules  as  to  the  damages  to  be  given  in 
actions  see  the  article  MEASURE  OF  DAMAGES.     Consult  on 
this  subject  the  works  of  Hilliard  and  Addison  on  Tortt.) 
GEORGE  CHASE.     REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Malignant  Diseases.    See  CANCER. 

Malig'nant  Pus'tule,  a  disease  communicable  from 
the  lower  animals  to  man  (and  especially  from  horned  cat- 
tle), though  sometimes,  apparently,  originating  in  man 
without  contagion.  It  is  apparently  the  same  as  "  black 
quarter"  in  neat  cattle  and  "  murrain  "  in  sheep.  It  some- 
times attacks  those  who  handle  the  hides,  and  especially 
the  hair,  of  the  lower  animals ;  and  is  believed  to  be  some- 
times propagated  by  insects,  which,  flying  from  the  ani- 
mal which  is  diseased,  may  alight  upon  some  abrasion  or 
pimple  on  the  skin  of  a  human  subject,  and  thus  transmit 
the  disease.  In  its  inception  it  resembles  a  boil,  or  some- 
times a  carbuncle,  seldom  very  painful;  the  pustule  soon 
becomes  the  seat  of  gangrene,  sometimes  emitting  a  re- 
markable fetor;  there  is  an  intense  fever,  with  profound 
septic  symptoms  ;  and  unless  active  treatment  be  employed 
death  is  certain  to  follow  ;  which,  indeed,  is  often  the  case 
with  the  best  treatment.  To  be  effectual  the  treatment 
should  be  undertaken  early.  But,  unfortunately,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  disease  early,  unless  it  as- 
sumes a  quasi-epidemic  character,  as  sometimes  happens. 
The  use  of  powerful  caustics  upon  the  pustule,  with  general 
stimulants,  tonics,  and  concentrated  food,  is  sometimes 
effectual  in  saving  life. 

Malines.    See  MECHLIN. 

Mal'lard,  or  Greenhead,  the  most  common  wild- 
duck  in  North  America  and  Europe  (Anna  bonch(in).  It  is 
the  original  from  whence  have  sprung  all  the  varieties  of 
the  domestic  duck,  excepting  some  which  are  bred  in 
China  and  Japan.  It  is  nearly  two  feet  long,  and  has  a 
grass-green  neck  and  head,  with  a  tint  of  violet;  a  white 
ring  around  the  neck,  brownish  chestnut  below.  The 
speculum  is  a  violet  purple.  It  is  strictly  monogamous, 
unlike  the  common  domestic  duck.  (See  DUCK.) 

Mallard  Creek, tp.,  Mecklenburg  oo.,  N.  C.   Pop.  1436. 

Malleability.    See  METALS,  by  PROF.  II.  B.  CORNWALL. 

Mal'leus  (in  comparative  anatomy),  [Lat.,  "hammer"], 
a  small  bone  forming  one  of  the  chain  of  three  bones  in 
the  internal  ear  of  mammals,  but  morphologically  answer- 
ing to  the  quadrate  bone  with  which  the  lower  jaw  articu- 
lates in  the  Ichthyopsida  and  Sauropsidu. 
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Malleus  (in  zoology),  [Lat.,  "hammer"],  a  genus  of 
monomyarian  lamellibranch  mollusks,  closely  allied  to  the 
pearl-oysters,  and  with  them  belonging  to  the  family 
Pteriidie  (Aviculidse),  or  wing-shells. 

Mal'lory,  tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  945. 

Mal'lory  (STEPHEN  R.)»  *>• in  Nassau,  N.  P.,  in  1810, 
was  the  son  of  a  shipmaster  of  Connecticut;  settled  with 
his  mother  at  Key  West.  Fla.,  in  1821;  was  educated  at 
the  North  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Key  West  in  1833  ;  was 
inspector  of  customs  under  Jackson,  and  became  county 
judge  mid  judge  of  probate  for  Taylor  co.,  Fla.;  became 
in  1845  collector  of  the  port  of  Key  West;  was  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  1851-61;  became  secretary  of  the  Con- 
federate navy.  After  the  war  he  was  imprisoned,  released 
on  parole  in 'i860,  and  pardoned  in  1867  by  Pros.  Johnson. 
He  afterwards  practised  law  in  Pensacola,  where  he  d.  Nov. 
9,  1S7.1. 

IHal'low.    See  MALVACE.E. 

Malmcs'bury  (JAMES  Harris),  K.  B.,  FIRST  EARL  OF, 
b.  in  Salisbury,  England,  Apr.  21,  1746,  was  son  of  James 
Harris,  the  author  of  Hermes  ;  studied  at  Oxford  and  Ley- 
den  ;  became  secretary  of  legation  at  Madrid  1767;  am- 
bassador in  Berlin  1772;  in  St.  Petersburg  1777 ;  at  the 
Hague  1784;  supported  Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
knighted  1780;  made  a  baron  1788  in  reward  for  treaties 
of  alliance  negotiated  with  Holland  and  Prussia ;  was  again 
ambassador  in  Berlin  1793;  negotiated  the  marriage  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  with  Caroline  of  Brunswick  1794  ; 
was  engaged  in  unsuccessful  negotiations  for  peace  with 
the  French  republic  1796-97  ;  was  created  earl  of  Malmes- 
burv  and  Viscount  Fitz-Harris  1800.  D.  in  London  Nov. 
20,  1820. 

Malmcs'bury  (JAMES  HOWARD  Harris),  TIIIIU>  KAIIL 
OF,  grandson  of  the  first  earl,  b.  at  London  Mar.  25, 1807  ; 
studied  at  Eton  ;  graduated  at  Oxford  1828;  succeeded  to 
the  title  Sept.,  1841 ;  was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  under  the  earl  of  Derby  1852,  and  again  1858-59  ; 
wns  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  1866-68;  edited  his 
grandfather's  IHurie*  imd  Correspondence  (4  vols.,  1844), 
and  published  The  First  Lord  Uttilmi-slmri/.  lit"  I'mnili/  and 
friend*,  a  Merle*  of  Letters  from  1745  to  1820  (2  vols.,  1870). 

Walmesbury,  William  of,  b.  in  Somersetshire, 
England,  about  1095;  became  a  monk  and  librarian  of  the 
monastery  at  Malmesbury,  whence  he  took  his  name,  and 
wrote  in  Latin  a  historical  work  which,  next  to  the  Sit.<-»it 
t'ln-"tii<'fr,  is  considered  the  most  valuable  authority  for 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  D.  in  Malmesbury  about  1143.  His 
l/!*lnry  < if  the  Kings  of  Enyland,  and  its  continuation, 
the  Modem  History,  were  published  in  Latin  by  Sir  Henry 
Savile  (1596)  and  'by  T.  D.  Hardy  (1840),  and  a  translation 
of  the  former  by  Rev.  John  Sharpe  appeared  in  1815,  and 
again  in  Bonn's  "Antiquarian  Library"  (1847). 

Mal'mo,  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  Sound,  opposite  to 
Copenhagen.  Its  fortifications,  which  date  back  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  are  now  transformed  into  public  prom- 
enades, and  its  manufactures  of  stockings,  woollens,  soap, 
glm  es,  and  sugar,  and  its  trade  with  Copenhagen  and  the 
Baltic  ports,  are  steadily  increasing.  Pop.  27,485. 

Malm'sey  [Fr.  via  de  Maleoisie],  originally  a  sweet 
white  or  red  wine  from  Monembasia  (or  Napoli  di  Malvasia). 
The  name  afterwards  came  to  be  applied  to  other  sweet 
Levantine  wines,  and  still  later  to  any  other  very  sweet 
wines.  It  is  at  present  applied  especially  to  "  malmsey 
madeira,"  a  wine  which  is  much  weaker  than  standard 
madeira  wine.  It  is  understood  that  all  wines  of  this 
class  arc  produced  from  over-ripe  and  partly  dried  grapes. 
They  have  a  peculiar  bouquet.  These  wines  are  not  now 
very  popular. 

Malone',  tp.  of  Tazewcll  co.,  III.     Pop.  710. 

Malone,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Salmon  River  and  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain  R.  R.,  60  miles  from  Ogdensburg,  and  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  Rouse's  Point,  in  a  fine  agricultural  district 
and  centre  of  a  large  trade.  The  village  has  2  banks,  2 
newspapers,  a  hotel,  and  is  engaged  in  manufactures.  Pop. 
71S6.  A.  N.  MERCHANT,  ED.  "  FRANKLIN  GAZETTE." 

Malone  (EDMOND),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Oct.  4.  1741  ; 
studied  at  Trinity  College  1756  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1707  ; 
inherited  a  considerable  fortune  soon  after,  and  thence- 
forth devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  in  London.  Ho 
wrote  on  the  Rowley  poems  (1782),  edited  the  works  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (1797),  of  Dryden  (1800),  and  of  W. 
G.  Hamilton  (1808),  in  each  instance  accompanied  by  a 
memoir,  and  published  a  History  of  the  English  Stage 
(1790),  but  is  chiefly  known  by  his  exposure  of  Ireland's 
Shakspearcan  forgeries  (1796),  and  by  his  critical  edition 
of  Shakspeare  (11  vols.,  1790).  Hallam  characterizes  him 
as  a  dull  commentator,  but  laborious  and  truth-loving.  D. 
in  London  May  25,  1812. 


Malpi'ghi  (MAUCELLO),  b.  near  Bologna  in  1028  ;  held 
the  chair  of  medicine  successively  at  Bologna.  Visa,  and 
Messina;  was  called  to  Rome  in  1691  by  Innocent  XII.  as  his 
chief  physician,  and  d.  there  Nov.  29,  1694.  Ho  was  the 
first  to  apply  the  newly-invented  microscope  in  the  study 
of  anatomv,  and  showed  himself  a  sagacious  observer.  His 
principal  discovery  was  that  of  the  transition  of  the  blood 
from  the  arteries  to  the  veins,  described  in  his  De  7V- 
monibun  (1661).  Various  parts  of  the  epidermis,  spleen, 
and  kidneys  bear  still  his  name. 

Malplaqiiet',  a  v.  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Nord,  famous  for  the  battle  which  took  place  here  (Sept.  11. 
1700)  between  the  French  under  Villars  and  the  allied 
English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians  under  Marlborough  and 
Eugene,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  allies. 

Malpractice.    See  JURISPRUDENCE,  MEDICAL. 

Malt  [tier.  Mala,  from  malen,  to  "  grind "]  is  barley 
which  has  been  allowed  to  pass  through  the  earlier  stages 
of  germination,  and  then  dried  to  destroy  its  vitality  and 
prevent  further  change.  (See  BEER.)  C.  F.  CHAXDLKK. 

Mal'ta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  situated  in  lat.  35°  53'  N.  and  Ion.  14°  31' 
E.,  58  miles  from  Sicily  and  ISO  from  Africa.  Area,  115 
square  miles.  Pop.  139,502.  The  surface  is  elevated  and 
rocky,  ami  has  only  a  shallow  layer  of  soil,  but  it  is  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  corn,  cotton,  figs,  oranges,  and 
grapes  in  abundance.  The  climate  is  hot,  but  healthy. 
Excellent  marble  is  quarried.  The  chief  importance,  how- 
ever, the  island  derives  from  its  position  as  a  station  on  the 
route  from  England  rid  Egypt  to  India,  and  its  most  re- 
markable features  arc  the  immensely  strong  fortifications 
which  the  English  have  built  around  the  capital,  Valetta.  the 
foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
Malta  was  known  to  the  (i  reeks  under  the  name  of  Ogygia ; 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  nymph  Calypso,  whose  grotto  is 
still  shown.  In  the  fourth  century  the  Carthaginians  col- 
onized the  island,  but  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  war 
it  became  a  Roman  possession.  In  56  A.  D.  Paul  was  ship- 
wrecked here,  and  the  legend  tells  us  that  he  founded  the 
first  Christian  congregation  here.  After  the  fall  of  the  East 
Roman  empire  the  island  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals 
in  454,  the  Goths  in  494,  the  Byzantines  in  53.'!,  the  Arabs 
in  S70,  ami  the  Normans  in  1090,  who  united  it  to  Sicily. 
In  1530,  Charles  V.  gave  it  to  the  knights  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  shortly  before  had  been  driven 
by  the  Turks  from  Rhodes.  Here,  too.  they  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks  in  1557  and  in  1565.  but  at  the  latter 
siege  Sultan  Solyman  was  compelled  to  re-embark  with  a  loss 
of  over  25,000  of  his  best  troops.  In  1798,  Bonaparte  took 
the  island  by  treachery;  in  1800  it  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  they  have  held  it  since.  (See  VALETTA.) 

Malta,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  De  Kalb  co.,  111.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  R.  R.  Pop.  1157. 

Malta,  post-tp.  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  Saratoga  Lake.  It  has  5  churches.  Pop.  1212. 

Malta,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.,  on  the  Mus- 
kingum  River,  opposite  McConnelsville.  Pop.  of  v.  513; 
of  tp.  1625. 

Malta  Bend,  post-v.  of  Saline  co.,  Mo.,  11  miles  from 
the  Missouri  River. 

Malte-Brnn', b.  at  Thistcd,  Jutland,  Aug.  12, 1 775 ;  his 
true  name  was  MALTE  CONRAD  BRUUX.  He  was  destined 
for  the  Church,  but  preferred  literature,  theatricals,  and 
politics,  and  very  early  in  his  life  became  the  favorite  in 
all  literary  circles  in  Copenhagen.  The  boldness,  however, 
with  which  he  advocated  the  principles  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, and  the  rather  unprincipled  violence  with  which 
he  attacked  the  state  of  affairs  in  Denmark,  caused  con- 
siderable excitement,  and  after  several  conflicts  with  the 
government  he  was  exiled.  He  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  study  of  geography  and 
politics.  D.  Dec.  14,  1826.  For  several  years  he  was  joint 
editor  of  Journal  (If*  Debntt,  and  several  of  the  papers  ho 
wrote  for  this  journal  have  been  collected  and  republishcd 
by  Nachct.  But  his  fame  rests  on  his  geographical  works. 
From  1803-05  he  published,  in  connection  with  Mentclle, 
Geographic,  Mathetntitiqitc,  1'hysiqne  et  Polititjue,  in  16 
vols.,  and  from  1810  to  1825  he  published  his  Prcrii  de 
Geographic  Universelte.  Geography  was  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century  something  almost  unknown.  Voltaire  had 
told  his  readers  that  Copenhagen  was  a  city  in  Skaanc, 
and  nobody  laughed  at  him.  But  Napoleon's  campaigns 
roused  attention  at  once  to  this  branch  of  knowledge; 
they  made  geography  a  necessary  clement  of  a  man's  edu- 
cation, and  to  this  new  want  Malte-Brun  administered 
with  great  talent  and  earnestness.  CLEMENS  PETKKSEN. 

Maltha  [Gr.  ^aAfla],  a  name  originally  given  to  a  min- 
eral tallow  from  Kirwan,  which  resembles  wax,  and  prob- 
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ably  consists  of  paraffine.     Tt  has  been  more  recently  ap- 
plied to  certain  varieties  of  mineral  oil.    (See  I'KTKOI.KI  M.) 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Mal'thu§  (THOMAS  ROBERT),  b.  at  the  Rookery  in  Al- 
burv,  Surrey  <  .....  Kngland,  in  17lio.  His  father  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  family  and  independent  fortune,  of  consid 
erable  cla-sira!  and  |ihiluso|ihieal  culture.  He  kept  liis 
son  under  private  tuition  from  the  ago  of  nine  or  ten  till 
he  was  admitted  at  Jesus  College.  Cambridge,  in  17S4. 
There  the  young  man  attained  a  high  standing  as  a  clas- 
sical scholar,  won  prizes  for  declamation,  and  inlTSS  grad- 
uated with  the  honors  of  ninth  wrangler.  He  gave  him- 
self to  the  cultivation  of  history,  literature,  and  poetry  for 
a  few  years.  In  1797  he  received  his  master's  degree  and 
a  fellowship  at  Cambridge.  About  the  same  time  lie  was 
admitted  to  holy  orders,  and  took  the  charge  of  a  small 
parish  in  Surrey,  dividing  his  time  between  parochial  du- 
ties there  and  his  studies  in  the  university.  In  1798  the 
first  edition  of  his  work  on  population  was  published 
anonymously  —  Ait  EH»'IIJ  cm  tin-  Principles  of  Population 
as  it  Affects  the  Future  Improvement  of  Society,  tcitk  Re- 
marks on  the  Speculationi  of  Mr.  tiodwint  Condorcet,  and 
other  Writen  (1  vol.,  8vo).  This  work  created  quite  a 
sensation  at  the  time,  and  gained  for  Malthus  his  chief 
reputation.  It  went  through  several  editions,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  in  1S26  under  the  modified  title,  An  Essay 
on  the  Principle*  of  I'oputtition,  or  a  View  of  its  Past  find 
Present  Effects  on  Human  Happiness,  with  tin  Inquiry  into 
our  Prospects  respecting  the  Future  Removal  or  Mitigation 
of  the  Erils  ichich  it  occasions.  Its  leading  idea  is,  that 
population  unchecked  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio, 
while  food  can  be  made  to  increase  at  least  only  in  an 
arithmetical  ratio.  Hence  the  inference,  that  in  order  to 
avoid  the  evils  of  a  population  in  excess  of  support,  some 
checks  must  be  applied  to  the  increase  of  population. 
Vice  and  misery,  shortening  human  life,  come  in  as  natu- 
ral checks.  That  which  is  most  insisted  on  in  the  essay  is 
the  moral  check  of  abstinence  from  marriage  and  sexual 
intercourse  on  prudential  considerations.  The  facts  and 
reasonings  of  Malthus  on  the  subject  have  been  disputed 
and  opposed  by  both  economists  and  moralists.  The 
theory  disregards  the  vast  undeveloped  resources  of  that 
large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  still  unculti- 
vated, and  the  effect  of  freedom  of  emigration  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  different  parts  of  the  world, 
the  facilities  for  which  have  been  greatly  multiplied  in  the 
half  century  since  the  essay  appeared.  (For  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  see  POPULATION.)  In  1799,  Malthus 
travelled  through  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  a  part 
of  Russia,  and  during  the  interval  of  peace  in  1802  through 
France  and  Switzerland,  gathering  by  direct  observation 
facts  bearing  on  his  favorite  subject.  He  married  in  1805, 
and  the  same  year  received  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  history  and  political  economy  in  the  East  India  College 
at  Haileybury,  in  which  position  he  continued  till  his  death. 
The  other  published  writings  of  Malthus  are  —  Observations 
on  the  Effects  of  the  Corn  Laics,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Progress  of  Kent  (1815),  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy (1820),  and  Definitions  in  Political  Economy  (1827). 
None  of  these  have  attracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Mal- 
thus passed  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  his  family,  occu- 
ied with  his  clerical  and  official  duties.  He  was  honored 
y  sovereigns  and  scientific  societies,  particularly  the  Na- 
tional Institute  at  Paris  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences at  Berlin.  D.  at  Bath,  of  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
Dec.  29,  1834.  A.  L.  CHAPIX. 

Mains'  (EriKXNE-Louis),  b.  at  Paris  July  23,  1775; 
studied  mathematics  and  engineering  at  Mfzieres,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Ecolo  Polytechniquc  ;  was  employed  in 
the  reconstruction  of  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp  and 
Kehl  ;  became  examiner  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  in 
1811,  and  d.  at  Paris  Feb.  23,  1812.  Ho  was  the  discoverer 
of  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection,  and  his  memoir 
on  the  subject,  entitled  Sur  une  Propriete  de  la  Lwniere 
rejlfchie  par  les  Corps  diaphancs,  received  a  prize  from  the 
Academy. 

Malva'cea;  [(Jr.  /iaXaxij,  "mallow"],  an  important  but 
not  very  large  order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  in  habit  either 
herbaceous  or  shrubby,  only  in  the  tropics  attaining  the 
dignity  of  trees.  The  order  is  largely  dispersed  over  the 
globe,  but  is  chiefly  warm,  temperate,  and  tropical.  The 
species  are  most  abundant  in  America,  but  the  most  useful 
plants  are  all  natives  of  the  Kastern  continent.  There  are, 
in  all,  nearly  1000  species.  These  have  a  great  general 
similarity  to  each  other  in  appearance  and  in  properties, 
and  are  all  innocuous  and  mucilaginous.  The  mucilage 
abounds  in  the  roots  of  the  herbaceous  species,  and  makes 
these  valuable  for  various  medicinal  purposes  —  to  allay 
irritation  or  to  servo  as  an  emollient.  The  well-known 
marshmallow  (AltliKa  officinalis)  is  thus  used  in  Europe. 
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The  seeds  of  all  contain  a  fixed  oil;  that  of  cotton-seed  is 
used  in  the  arts.  The  flowers  of  Malvacea1  are  often  beau- 
tiful, but  sometimes  fugitive.  This  fact,  which  would  be 
an  important  drawback  to  their  use  us  ornamental  plants, 
is  compensated  for  by  the  rapid  and  lung-continued  suc- 
cession of  blossoms  during  the  flowering  season.  The 
hollyhock,  for  instance,  presents  fur  a  lung  period  in  sum- 
mer large  and  showy  flowers  of  red,  yellow,  white,  or  pur- 
ple hues.  It  is  the  Atthn-'a  rnwa  of  botanists.  The  natural 
group  ColuninifcrcD,  established  by  Linna'us,  to  which  the 
Malvacea)  belong,  is  very  decided  in  its  chararters.  The 
plants  agree  in  having  the  calyx  valvate,  ami  the  curulla 
convolute  in  aestivation ;  the  stamens  usually  monadel- 
phous  in  a  column,  and  the  embryo  large,  with  foliaccous 
cotyledons.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  and  ftirni.-lie'l  with 
stipules.  The  true  mallow  family  is  readily  reparable 
from  the  remainder  of  the  group  by  its  strictly  monadel- 
phous  stamens,  one-celled  reniform  anthers,  and  simple 
leaves.  The  anthers  open  by  a  longitudinal  slit  at  the  top. 
The  flowers  are  regular,  and  generally  large,  furnished,  as  a 
rule,  with  an  involucre  like  a  sort  of  outside  calyx.  The 
true  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals,  more  or  less  united  at  the 
base.  The  petals  are  of  the  same  number.  Ovaries  united 
in  a  ring,  or  forming  a  several-seeded  capsule.  The  flower- 
stalks  have  a  joint  just  beneath  the  flower.  The  pubes- 
cence is  stellate.  The  bark  is  tough  and  fibrous.  The  leaves 
are  petioled,  palmately-veined  and  lobed.  The  stipules  are 
sometimes  deciduous.  All  the  Malvacese  have  globose 
pollen,  beset  with  minute  hairs,  and  the  flowers  are  with 
one  exception  (Ntip&a)  hermaphrodite.  The  rounded 
fruits  of  Malva  rotundifolia,  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  their  outline,  are  known  as  "  cheeses,"  and  by  the 
French  as  froinayions.  The  leaves  of  this  species  and  of 
Malva  sylvetttris  were  used  by  the  Romans  as  salad,  and 
are  still  employed  for  this  purpose  in  some  portions  of 
Europe.  The  elongated  young  capsules  of  Hibim-ns  cscu- 
lentus,  forming  the  ochra  or  gumbo,  are  used  in  thickening 
soups.  The  showy,  deep-red  corolla  of  Hibiscus  rosn-Si- 
iu>n*i'fi  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  imparting  a  black  tint  to 
their  shoes  and  eyebrows.  Cordage  is  produced  by  several 
species  of  Malvaceso.  The  whips  with  which  the  negro 
slaves  of  the  West  Indies  were  punished  were  made  of 
the  fibres  of  Hibiscus  arboreits.  Cuba  bast,  familiar  to 
gardeners  and  cigar-makers,  is  the  inner  bark  of  Hibiscus 
tiliaceus.  All  tbese  economic  uses  are  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  those  which  the  one  genus  G-'o«*i//>ni»t 
offers.  There  are  many  species  of  the  genus,  but  the  best 
known  is  the  Gossypinni  herbucnum  or  cotton-plant,  so 
largely  grown  in  our  Southern  States,  arid  so  important  in 
commerce  and  manufactures.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia.  The 
hairy  or  flocculent  covering  of  the  seeds  yields  the  familiar 
fibre.  W.  W.  BAILEY. 

.Ma I  MTU.  post-v.  of  Mills  CO.,  la.,  on  the  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  28  miles  E.  of  Council  Bluffs. 
It  has  4  churches,  1  high  school,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a 
national  bank,  a  savings  bank,  2  hotels.  2  elevators,  1 
wagon  manufactory,  and  a  number  of  stores.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  rich  agricultural  district.  Pop.  about  720. 
ROBERT  AITOX,  Ei>.  "  MILLS  Co.  CiiRONirLE." 

Malvern,  post-v.  of  Brown  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  (Tuscarawas  branch),  and 
on  Big  Sandy  Creek.  Pop.  269. 

Malvern,  Great,  town  of  England,  in  Worcestershire, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  celebrated  as 
a  watering-place,  the  waters  of  its  springs  being  much  re- 
commended for  certain  skin  diseases.  It  has  an  interest- 
ing church  in  Gothic  style  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
7825  inhabitants. 

Malvcrn  Hill,  Va.,  an  elevated  plateau  about  li  miles 
by  j  mile  in  area,  near  the  James  River,  and  the  position 
occupied  (June  80-July  1,  1862)  by  the  Union  army  on  its 
retreat  after  the  battle  of  GAINES'S  MILL  (which  see)  from 
its  position  on  the  Chickahominy  towards  the  banks  of  the 
James  River.  In  front  of  the  elevation  are  numerous  de- 
fensible ravines,  with  ground  sloping  N.  and  E.  to  the 
woodland,  allowing  clear  range  for  artillery  in  those  di- 
rections, falling  off  more  abruptly  towards  the  N.  W. 
into  a  ravine  which  leads  to  the  James  River.  The  left 
and  centre  of  the  Union  lines  rested  on  Malvern  Hill, 
the  right  curved  backward  through  a  wooded  country 
towards  Haxall's,  on  the  James.  The  plateau  itself  is 
well  cleared  of  timber,  with  several  converging  roads 
running  over  it.  The  left  wing  of  the  Union  army,  being 
most  exposed  to  attack,  was  strengthened  by  massing 
j  the  troops  here,  and  disposing  the  artillery  so  that  a  fire 
I  of  sixty  pieces  could  bear  upon  its  front  and  left ;  several 
siege-guns  were  also  got  into  position  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  hill.  Towards  3  p.  M.  (July  1 )  the  battle  was 
commenced  in  earnest  by  the  Confederates,  who  opened  a 
heavy  fire  of  artillery  along  the  right  of  their  lines,  fol- 
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lowed  by  an  assault  of  infantry,  which  fell  upon  Couch'a 
division,  by  whom  it  was  repulsed  in  disorder,  the  Federal 
lines  advancing  some  800  yards,  and  during  which  time  a 
very  effective  fire  was  maintained  by  the  Federal  artillery. 
The  attack  was  renewed  by  the  Confederates  about  6,  with 
the  whole  strength  of  their  artillery,  upon  the  left  of  the 
Union  lines,  held  by  the  divisions  of  Porter  and  Couch, 
followed  at  once  by  columns  of  infantry  to  carry  the  hill. 
Under  cover  of  the' woods  column  after  column  formed  and 
started  out  at  a  run  across  the  intervening  opening,  but 
were  met  in  cverv  case  with  an  overwhelming  fire  from  the 
batteries  and  infantry,  and  repelled  with  great  loss,  the 
desperate  efforts  of  the  Confederates  being  vainly  con- 
tinued until  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  battle;  the  fire  of 
the  Union  batteries  did  not  cease  until  9  P.  M.  During  this 
battle  the  navy,  under  Com.  Rodgers.  maintained  a  con- 
stant and  annoying  fire  of  shells.  Although  the  result  of 
the  battle  was  a  decided  victory,  Gen.  McClellan  continued 
his  retreat  to  the  James,  the  army  arriving  in  great  dis- 
order at  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  day  and  evening  of 
July  3.  The  loss  on  the  Union  side  exceeded  1)00  killed  and 
1800  wounded,  the  Confederate  loss  being  more  than  double. 
Mamaka'tillg,  tp.  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  mountain- 
ous, has  several  villages,  and  is  traversed  by  Midland  li.  li. 
and  by  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  Pop.  4866. 

Mamar'oneck,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Westchestcr  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  New  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R.,  and  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  22  miles  N.  E.  of  New  York.  Pop.  1483. 

Marac'li  ((!OFFHEDO),  surnamed  "the  Italian  Korncr," 
b.  at  Genoa  in  182(5,  was  the  son  of  an  admiral ;  d.  in  1849 
on  the  walls  of  Rome,  bravely  fighting  against  the  French. 
His  patriotic  hymn,  beginning  with  "  Fratelli  d'ltalia," 
was  the  true  Marseillaise  of  Italy  during  1848  and  IM'.i. 
Mazzini,  who  loved  the  young  hero  tenderly,  has  left  this 
sketch  of  him  :  "  Maincli  was  beautiful  and  graceful  in  per- 
son, of  a  very  fair  and  ruddy  complexion,  with  hair  inclin- 
ing to  blonde.  His  eyes  wero  flashing  and  full  of  command, 
and  his  expression,  naturally  sweet,  became  stern  and  de- 
termined whenever  his  mind  was  resolutely  bent  to  accom- 
plish an  object." 

Mamelle',  tp  of  Craighead  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  496. 
Mamelu'co  [Sp.].  in  parts  of  South  America,  the  off- 
spring of  a  negro  father  and  an  Indian  mother;  called  also 
Cariboco  and  Zaiiibo. 

11  ;i  in  VI  ii  UTS  [Arab,  mamlttk,  a  "slave"],  a  former 
class  of  slaves  in  Egypt,  who  became  and  long  remained 
the  dominant  people  of  that  country.  The  Mamelukes  are 
mentioned  before  950  A.  D.  In  the  twelfth  century  the  sul- 
tan of  Egypt  bought  of  Genghis  Khan  12,000  Circassian, 
Mingrclian.  Tartar,  and  Turkish  slaves.  Soon  after  1240, 
Malek  Sulah  made  them  his  body-guard.  In  1250  they 
killed  Tunin  Shah  and  became  masters  of  Egypt.  Ibeg 
was  the  first  sultan  of  the  first  (Baharite)  or  Tartar-Mame- 
luke dynasty,  which  gave  place  in  1382  to  the  Borjite  or 
Circassian-Mameluke  dynasty.  In  1517,  Selim  I.  deprived 
them  of  the  sultanate,  but  they  retained  much  power,  and 
gradually  regained  the  virtual  government  of  the  country. 
The  battle  of  the  Pyramids  (1798)  demonstrated  their  ex- 
cellence as  cavalry  soldiers,  but  almost  annihilated  them; 
and  in  1811  the  greater  part  of  their  number  were  massa- 
cred by  Mehemet  Ali.  A  small  remnant  escaped,  and  for 
a  few  years  maintained  themselves  at  New  Dongola.  The 
Mamelukes  kept  up  their  numbers  by  the  purchase  of  Cir- 
cassian and  Georgian  slaves.  Their  wives,  of  the  same 
stock,  and  also  acquired  by  purchase,  usually  proved  child- 
less in  the  untoward  climate  of  Egypt.  Their  inheritance 
was  therefore  usually  from  master  to  slave,  instead  of  from 
father  to  son.  The  Egyptian-born  Mamelukes  were,  as  a 
rule,  feeble  and  short-lived,  and  generally  childless.  The 
Mamelukes  of  New  Dongola  were  exterminated  in  1820. 

Mamers',  town  of  France,  department  of  Sarthe,  has 
manufactures  of  linens,  calicoes,  serges,  etc.  Pop.  5839. 

Mamia'ni  (TEREXZIO),  COUNT,  b.  at  Pesaro  in  1800; 
educated  in  Rome  by  the  Jesuits,  and  became  in  1831  a 
member  of  the  revolutionary  provisional  government  of 
Bologna.  Being  afterwards  proscribed,  ho  was  captured 
by  an  Austrian  vessel  in  the  waters  of  Ancona,  was  eon- 
ducted  to  Venice,  where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  four  months, 
and  then  allowed  to  retire  to  France.  He  remained  at  Paris, 
devoting  himself  to  philosophical  and  literary  studios  until 
1847.  In  1848,  Pius  IX.  named  him  minister  of  the  in- 
terior, and  after  the  death  of  Pelegrino  Rossi  he  assumed, 
temporarily,  the  duties  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Hav- 
ing been  elected  deputy  to  the  Roman  constituent  assem- 
bly, Mamiani  voted  against  the  republic.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  French  ho  retired  to  Genoa,  where  he  founded  the 
Academia  di  Filosofia  Italica.  In  1859  ho  was  elected 
deputy  to  Parliament,  and  afterwards  appointed  senator. 
In  1800  he  became  minister  of  public  instruction,  occupy- 


ing at  the  same  time  the  chair  of  philosophy  and  of  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Turin.  Afterwards  he  was  sent 
as  minister  from  Italy  to  Athens.  He  now  (1S75)  presides 
in  Rome  over  the  superior  council  of  public  instruction 
and  edits  a  philosophical  review.  His  principal  writings 
(besides  a  volume  of  poems,  in  which  the  sacred  hymns 
are  particularly  noteworthy)  arc  tho  following  philosophi- 
cal works:  Rinnovame.nto  delta  Filosqfla  AntirK  JtnJinnu 
(Paris,  1834),  DMoifhi  di  Scienza  (Paris.  IS48),  L,  <•„„- 
fesHioni  di  tin  Mctafisico  (Florence,  Barbera),  Le  Mnliln- 
zioni  Cartesian?,  (Florence,  Barbera),  D'tin  nuovo  Din'tto 
Europeo  (Turin,  1859). 

Mammalia.     See  MAMMALS. 

Mammal'ogy  [a  hybrid  word,  compounded  by  ellipsis 
from  Mammalia  (see  MAMMALS)  and  Aoyot],  or  Theriol'- 
ogy  [from  the  Greek  ffipi'oy,  "  animal,"  and  Aoyot,  a  "  dis- 
course"], that  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  mam- 
mals. The  word  "  mammal "  is  of  comparatively  recent 
coinage,  and  was  the  outcome  of  the  scientific  recognition 
of  tho  organic  similarity  of  the  several  forms  comprised 
under  that  name. 

The  close  relations  of  those  several  types  were  not  ap- 
preciated by  the  older  naturalists.  It  has  often,  indeed, 
been  asserted  that  Aristotle  fully  recognized  the  class 
with  its  present  limits  under  the  name  scoatnka,  but  this 
statement  is  quite  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  Aristotle  by  the 
term  zootoka  simply  meant  to  include  all  those  vertebrates 
which  are  viviparous,  including  thus,  besides  the  mam- 
mals, certain  reptiles  and  fishes.  In  fact,  he  widely  sep- 
arated tho  terrestrial  and  quadruped  mammals  from  the 
aquatic  and  fishlike  forms :  in  his  second  book  he  enu- 
merated (1)  man,  (2)  quadrupeds,  (3)  birds,  (4)  fishes  (in- 
cluding selachians),  (5)  whales,  (6)  serpents,  and  (7)  the 
croeodile,  in  the  sequence  indicated ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  expressed,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  his  vague  ideas  as  to 
their  relations.  The  statements  frequently  made  respect- 
ing his  classification  of  the  mammals  are  equally  baseless, 
and  it  is  evident  that  he  simply  intended  to  describe  the 
superficial  prominent  characteristics  of  the  groups  which 
he  is  credited  as  having  recognized.  The  successors  of 
Aristotle  and  the  naturalists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  well  as 
those  that  flourished  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
equally  devoid  of  any  scientific  ideas  respecting  the  class. 

In  1693,  John  Ray,  an  English  clergyman,  published  a 
work31  which  contains  the  best  attempt  fit  classification 
that  had  been  up  to  that  time  proposed.  In  this  attempt 
ho  dichotomously  divided  the  viviparous  quadrupeds — 
(1)  into  (a)  Ungulata,  including  most  of  the  true  ungu- 
lates, and  (b)  Unguiculata,  including  all  the  others,  as  well 
as  the  camels,  which  are  true  ungulates,  and  the  elephants, 
which  have  the  essential  characteristics  of  ungulates ;  (2) 
the  Unguiculata  were  divided  into  (a)  those  whose  feet 
were  bifid,  including  the  camels,  and  (b)  those  whose  feet 
were  multifid;  (3)  the  latter  were  subdivided  into  (a)  those 
with  undivided  digits,  as  the  elephant,  and  (4)  those  with 
separate  digits,  as  in  all  others;  (4)  the  latter  were  again 
distinguished  into  (a)  those  with  flat  nails,  as  the  apes, 
and  (4)  those  with  compressed  claws,  as  in  the  remaining 
species;  (5)  these  last  into  those  with  several  incisors,  as 
in  most,  or  with  two  incisors  in  each  jaw,  as  in  rodents; 
(6)  finally,  the  first  section  was  divided  according  to  size, 
(a)  the  larger  species  (Felidas  and  Camdn')  being  grouped 
together  on  the  one  hand,  and  (4)  the  smaller  (Mustelidte) 
on  the  other.  This  will  suffice  to  show  the  inaptness  of 
the  classification. 

Linneeus,  in  the  early  editions  of  his  Kystema  Katnrtr, 
adopted  the  prevalent  ideas  of  classification,  and  accepted 
the  name  Quadrupedia  for  the  four-footed  mammals,  and 
confounded  the  mutilate  or  fish-like  types  with  the  true 
fishes.  In  those  early  editions  he  divided  the  Quadrupedia 
into  orders  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  dentition  and 
feet ;  these  were  (1)  Anthropomorpha,  (2)  Fcras  (afterwards 
divided  into  Ferae  and  Agriae),  (3)  Olires,  (4)  Jumenta, 
and  (5)  Pecora.  In  the  tenth  edition.f  published  in  1766, 
he  for  the  first  time  combined  together  in  one  class  the 
quadruped  and  mutilate  mammals,  and  gave  to  this  new 
group  the  name  "  Mammalia,"  in  allusion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mammary  glands  in  all  the  members  of  the 
class.  This  is  the  first  great  scientific  advance  that  was 
made  in  the  improvement  of  their  classification.  He  then 
divided  the  class  into  seven  orders — viz.  (1)  Primata,  (2) 
Bruta,  (3)  Feras,  (4)  Glires,  (5)  Pecora,  (6)  Bellua,  and  (7) 
Cete.  Of  these  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  were 
combined  under  the  name  Unguiculata,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
as  Ungulata,  and  the  seventh  (Cete)  was  contrasted  with 
the  others  under  the  name  Mutica. 


*  Synopsis  metluxlica  Animalium  Qumlrvpedum  et  serpenttni  Gen- 
eris (Londini,  1693). 

t  Caroli  Linntn,  etc.,  Systema  Nalum  per  Regna  trio.  Naturiz,  ««- 
cundum  classes,  ordines,  genera,  species,  etc.  (editio  decima,  Jlolmia, 
it  58). 
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It  is,  however,  proper  to  recall  that  Brisson*  in  1756 

had  i, ^nix.cil  the  intimate  relationship  of  the  viviparous 

quadrupeds  and  cetaeeans,  iinil  had  approximated  tliem  as 
allied  Imt  distinct  olasfiea.  The  class  of  quadrupeds  was 
divided  into  eighteen  order*,  based  upon  various  charac- 
ters, the  first  to  third  being  Brute;  the  fourth  to  fifth,  Pe- 
cora;  the  sixth  to  eleventh,  IVIIu;e;  the  twelfth.  Glires 
and  Agriae;  the  thirteenth  iuid  fourteentli,  Primates;  and 
the  lifteenth  and  sixteenth  Fern1,  of  the  Linna'an  arrange- 
ment; while  the  seventeenth  was  proposed  for  the  genus 
Talpa,  nnil  tlie  eighteenth  for  Philander  (=  Diiielphis). 

Passing  over  several  authors  who  are  generally  referred 
to,  but  who  are  unworthy  of  special  mention  in  this  his- 
torical sketch,  we  conic  to  Viei(  d'Azyr.  Inasmuch  as  he 
introduced  groups  with  the  terminations  of  families  into 
the  class  ;  as  many  of  these  groups  were  approximately  co- 
equal with  now  recognized  families;  and  as  it  doubtless  in- 
fluenced the  subsequent  course  of  mammalogy,  his  system 
for  these  reasons  is  worthy  of  detail.  In  1792,  in  one  of 
the  series  of  volumes  of  the  AVy/i •/.//,<'<//>  Ultkodiqne,^  he 
published  and  adopted,  in  great  part  from  Daubentou,  the 
characteristics  of  his  system  ;  reversing  the  names  class 
and  order,  he  employed  the  latter  for  the  higher  group  and 
the  former  for  the  subordinate  ones.  The  mammals,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cetaceans,  were  primarily  divided  into  two 
orders — man  (/'fu>mmt')  and  animals  (lc»  ttttiniaits).  The 
order  of  animals  or  viviparous  quadrupeds  was  divided 
into  fifteen  "classes"  (i.  e.  orders) — viz.; 

I.  Pcdimanes  (Pedimani),  with  the  genera  Singe?,  Ma- 
kis,  Loricans,  Tarsicns  (Tarsii),  and  Boursons  (Marsupi- 
ales). 

II.  Rongeurs    (Rodcntcs),    with   the   genera   Sciuriens 
(Sciurii),  Ecureuils  volans  (Sciuri  volantes),  Glirins  (Gli- 
rini),  Murins  (Murini),  SnrmnriBB  (Surmurini),  Essorilles 
(Inauriti),   Planiqueues  (Planicaudati  ],   Sauteurs   (Salta- 
tores),  Double-dents  (Duplici-dentes),  Epincux  (Spinosi). 

III.  Alie-]iieds  (Pteropodii). 

IV.  Taupins  (Talpii). 

V.  Soriciens  (Soricii). 

VI.  Edentfis    (Edcntati),    with    the   genera    Paresseux 
(Pigri),  Cuirasses  (Loricati),  Mangeurs  do  fourmis  (Myr- 
mecophngi),  and  Ucailleux  (Squammei). 

VII.  Carnivores  (Carnivori),  with  the  genera  Oursinius 
(Ursini).Mustelins  (Mustclini),  Ichneumons  (Ichneumoni), 
Felins  (Felini),  Hyumins  (Hyamini),  Canins  (Canini),  and 
Loutrins  (LutriniJ. 

VIII.  Empires  ( Involuti)  with  the  genera  Phocins  ( Pho- 
cini).  Manatins  (Mauatini),  and  Rosmarieus  (Rosmarii). 

IX.  Chevaux-d'eau  (Hippopotamii). 

X.  Elephantins  (Elephautini). 

XI.  Tapiriens  (Tapiri). 

XII.  Rhinoc6ros  (Rhinoceri). 

XIII.  Porcins  ( Porcini). 

XIV.  Ruminans  (Kuminantes),  with  the  genera  Bran- 
chus  (Rauiosi)  and  Cornus  (Cornuti). 

XV.  Solipedes  (Solipedes). 

It  should  be  added  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  species 
is  not  binomial,  the  names  being  the  current  vernacular 
terms,  or  Gallicized,  and  the  generic  designations  not  being 
used  in  the  singular  number. 

In  1811,  Illiger.  in  his  Prodromes  Systemutis,^  pub- 
lished a  system  wliieh  demands  notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
always  referred  to  in  the  histories  of  the  science,  and 
really  contains  some  features  of  special  interest.  He  fun- 
damentally differed  from  his  predecessors  in  the  arrange- 
ment, dividing  the  class  into  14  orders  and  39  families,  and 
was  the  first  to  distinguish  orders  and  families  with  any- 
thing like  the  limits  now  understood  in  the  class.  His 
system  in  brief,  with  the  orders  and  families,  is  as  follows, 
the  representation  of  the  families  by  those  now  admitted 
bciii'4  indicated  in  brackets  when  they  are  at  all  similar 
with  natural  groups ; 

ORDER  I.  Krvcta,  with  family  1,  Erecta  [llominidtc]. 

OROKR  II.  Pollicata,  with  families  2,  Quadrumana  [An- 
thropoidca] ;  'A,  Prosimii  [Lemuridie] ;  4,  Macrotarsi  [=Tar- 
siidiB  f  Lemuridie  galagininaj] ;  a,  Leptodactyla  [Dauben- 
toniidso]  ;  6,  Marsupialia. 

ORDER  III.  Salientia,  with  family  7,  Salientia  [=  Mac- 
ropodidic]. 

ORDBR  IV.  Prensiculentia,  with  families  8.  Macropoda; 
9,  Agilia;  10,  Murina;  11,  t'unicularia;  12,  Palmipeda; 
13,  Aculeata;  1 1,  Duplicidcntati ;  15,  Subungulata. 

ORDKR  V.  Multungula,  with  families  lo.  Lamnunguia 
[=  Hyracidai] ;  17,  Proboseidea  [=  Elephantidie] ;  IS,  Xasi- 
eornia  [=  Rhinocertidic]  ;  19,  Obesa  [=  Hippopotainidoe]  ; 
20,  Nasuta  [=  Tapiridae]  ;  21,  Setigera  [=  Suidse,  etc.]. 

*  Le  Heyne  tnin/it/l  dirise  en  IX.  classes,  etc.  (Paris,  1756). 

f  *;(<!•' i, / ,-  tnntlium'tfr/f :  yuadnti&les  (Paris,  1792),  Encyclopedic 
Motmmiqw. 

t  Prodromus  Systematic  Mtunmatium  fi  Avium,  etc.  (Berolini, 
1811). 
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ORDER  VI.  Solidungula,  with  family  22,  Solidungula 
[=  Equida;]. 

ORDER  VII.  Bisulca,  with  families  23,  Tylopoda  [=Came- 
lida;] ;  24,  Devexa  [=  Oiimfflde]  ;  25,  Capreoli  [—  Cervidio, 
etc.]  ;  20,  Cavicornia  [=  Bovid«3J. 

ORDER  VIII.  Tardigradu,  with  family  27,  Tardigrada 
[  liradypodida1,  etc.]. 

ORDKR  IX.  KiTodentia.  with  families  28,  Cingulata 
[=  Dasypodidai] ;  21*  Vcrmilinguia  [  —  Myrmecophagidaj]. 

ORDKR  X.  Keptantia,  with  family  30,  Reptantia  [  -  Alono- 
trcmata]. 

ORDER  XI.  Volitantia,  with  families  31,  Dermoptera 
[=  Galeopitheeida1] ;  and  32,  Cheirojitera. 

ORDKR  Xll.  Falculata,  with  fnniilics  :!:i,  Subterranea 
[Inscctivora  vera]  ;  34,  Plantigradu;  35,  Sanguinaria;  36, 
(jracilitt. 

ORDKR  XIII.  Pinnipedia,  with  family  37,  Pinnipcdia. 

ORDER  XIV.  Natantia,  with  families  38,  Sirenia;  and 
39,  Ccte. 

Xo  natural  groups,  except  such  as  are  superficially  de- 
fined, were  recognized  in  this  classification,  and  the  ap- 
proximation, as  well  as  severance,  of  forms  did  equal  vio- 
lence to  true  method.  It  will  be  noticed  that  he  applied 
first  the  name  "Marsupialia"  to  a  group,  but  the  little 
credit  due  him  for  this  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  noticed 
that  he  associated  the  group  so  called  by  him  in  the  same 
order  with  the  monkeys,  and  distinct  from  the  kangaroos. 
He  is,  however,  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  recognized 
and  tolerably  well  defined  a  number  of  genera  (over  40), 
for  which  he  has  coined  euphonious  names. 

In  1798  and  succeeding  years  Cuvier  worked  on  the 
classification  of  the  mammals:  and  in  181li,$  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Rtynt  animal,  recognized  eight  orders,  with 
families  and  tribes — viz.  (1)  les  Bimanes,  ou  1'homme;  (2) 
les  Quadruinancs ;  (3)  les  Carnassiers,  with  four  families 
(1,  les  Cheiropteres,  2,  les  Insoctivores,  3,  les  Carnivores — 
this  with  three  tribes,  les  Plantigrades,  les  Digitigrades, 
and  les  Amphibies — and  4,  les  Marsupiaux,  ou  animaux  a 
bourse);  (4)  les  Rongeurs;  (5)  les  Edent£s,  with  three 
tribes  (les  Tardigrades,  les  Edent^s  ordinaires,  and  les 
Monotremes);  (0)  les  Pachydermes,  with  three  families 
(les  Proboscidiens,  les  Pachydermes  ordinaires,  and  les 
Solipedes);  (7)  les  Ruminans  (Pecora,  L.) ;  and  (8)  les 
Cetaccs,  with  two  families  (les  Cetac6s  herbivores  and  les 
C6taces  ordinaires).  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  groups 
called  "  families  "  by  Cuvier  arc  very  different  from  those 
designated  by  the  same  term  by  modern  naturalists, 
and  that  they  rather  correspond,  in  extent,  to  sub-orders. 
There  is  little  that  indicates  improvement  in  this  classifi- 
cation, save  the  recognition  of  the  marsupials  as  a  natural 
group;  and  even  this  group  is  inadequately  valued.  The 
separation  of  man  from  the  Primates  is  a  backward  step 
we  should  scarcely  expect  in  so  able  an  anatomist.  In  1829, 
in  the  second  edition  of  the  Rlgne  animal,  he  raised  the 
fi  Marsupiaux  "  to  the  rank  of  an  order  interposed  between 
the  "  Carnassiers  "  and  "  Rongeurs." 

A  far  superior  classification  was  that  which  appeared 
(also  in  1816)  from  the  pen  of  De  Blaiiiville,||  the  cele- 
brated antagonist  of  Cuvier.  This  naturalist  recognized 
a  number  of  types  around  which  he  congregated  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  animals.  The  mammals  were  primarily  sepa- 
rated into  two  sub-classes:  (1)  Monodclphcs  and  (2)  Di- 
delphes,  but  it  was  suggested  that  the  latter  should  be 
subdivided,  and  that  the  Echidnas,  etc.  should  form  a  dis- 
tinct sub-class — a  suggestion  that  was  afterwards  carried 
out  by  himself.  In  brief,  his  classification  was  as  follows : 

SOUS-CLASSE  I.  Monodelphcs. 

Ier  degrij  d'organisation,  ou  ordre.     Quadrumancs  ? 
Normaux  :  Singes  du  continent  ancien  =  Pitheci,  les 
Singes;  Singes  du  continent  nouveau  =  Pithecire, 
les  Sapajous;  Makis  -   Pithocoides,  viz.  les  Makis, 
les  Loris,  1'Aye-Aye. 
Anomaux  :  Poor  le  vol,  Galcopithcqnes ;  pour  griin- 

per,  Tardegrades. 

II®  degrfi  d'organisation,  ou  ordro.     Les  Carnassiors  f 
Normaux  :  Plantigrades  =  Omnivores ;  Digitigrades 

=  Carnivores;  Insectivorcs. 
Anomaux  :  Pour  volor,  les  Cheiropteres ;  pour  fouir, 

les  Taupes  ;  pour  nager,  les  Phoques. 
Ill8  dcgrfi  d'organisation,  ou  ordre.     Les  Edent6t ! 
Normaux  =  J^dentes;  Anomaux  =  Pour  nager,  C6- 
taces. 

IV  dcgre  d'organisation,  ou  ordro.     Les  Rongeurs  ? 
ou  C6Ierigrades,  Grimpeurs,  Fouisseurs,  Coureurs, 
Marcheurs. 

V  degre  d'organisation,  ou  ordre.    Les  Gravigrades  = 
Elephans. 

$  Le  Regne  animal,  distribute  cfapris  ton  Organisation,  etc. 
(Paris,  1S17,  t.  i.). 

II  Proilmne  d'unc  nouvfUe.nixtributi&nsiiittemfitiijue  du Rtyne ani- 
mal, in  Bull.  Scienc.  Hoc.  I'hUom.  il81G,  pp.  105-1^4). 
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VIs  degr<>  d'organisation,  ou  ordre.    Les  Ongulogrades. 
Normaux  :   Doigts  impairs  =  Pachiderincs  et  Soli- 
pedes  ;  Doigta  pairs  =  Brutis  ou  noil  lluminans, 
et  Ruminans. 

Anomaux  :  Pour  nager.     Les  Lamantins. 
SOUS-I-LASSE  II.  Didclphes. 

Normaux  :  Carnassiers,  R,ongeurs. 

Anomaux  :  Pour  fouir,  1'Echidne  ;  pour  nager,  1'Or- 

nithorinque. 

Besides  the  improvement  evinced  in  the  separation  of 
the  class  into  the  primary  categories,  special  attention  is 
called  to  the  classification  of  the  hoofed  mammals,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  elephants  as  one  distinct  order,  and  the 
typical  ungulates  as  another  (marred,  however,  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  sirenians).  The  order  "  Ongulogrades  "  was 
also  verv  naturally  subdivided.  A  less  trustworthy,  and 
indeed  vicious,  innovation  was  the  inclusion  of  the  true 


edentates  and  cetaceans  in  one  order,  but  it  was 
that  they  should  be  differentiated  as  distinct  orders.  On  the 
whole,  this  classification  exhibits  a  more  decided  advance 
than  any  since  the  foundation  of  the  class  by  Linnanis. 

In  1821,  J.  E.  Gray  published  a  new  scheme  of  classifi- 
cation of  the  mammals,*  distinguished  by  many  eccentrici- 
ties, and  unworthy  of  mention  but  for  the  fact  that  he,  for 
the  first  time,  introduced  the  names  of  most  of  the  families 
in  current  use;  he  evidently  adopted,  but  without  credit, 
the  suggestion  of  William  Kirby,  made  in  1811,  to  intro- 
duce a  regular  system  of  families,  with  terminations  in 
"  -i<l/r."  in  the  zoological  system.  This  article,  notwith- 
standing its  historical  importance,  has  been  almost  over- 
looked on  account  of  its  mode  of  publication.  The  fami- 
lies, when  superficially  well  distinguished,  are  often  natu- 
ral, but  unless  their  characters  are  very  obvious,  the  author 
almost  always  erred  in  his  restrictions  and  applications  of 
the  groups.  The  following  synopsis  gives  the  names  of 
the  families,  with  the  abundant  errors  observable  in  the 
orthography  of  the  original,  and  will  serve  as  a  starting- 
point  for  the  modern  nomenclature  : 

CLASS  I.  BIMANES. 

Ord.  1,  Primates. 

CLASS  II.  QUADRUMANES. 

Ord.  1,  Platyonychoe,  with  families  1,  Pithecidae  ;  2,  Cer- 
copithecidra  :  3,  Callitricidas. 

Ord.  2,  Gampstonychte,  with  family  1,  Ilarpaladae. 

Ord.  3,  lleteronychae,  with  families  1,  Lemurida*,  and  2, 
Loridae. 

CLASS  III.  CHEIROPTERA. 

Ord.  1,  Fructivorse,  with  families  1,  Pteropodidae,  and  2, 
Cephalotidse. 

Ord.  2.  Insectivone,  with  families  1,  Noctilionidee,  and  2, 
Vespertilionidse. 

CLASS  IV.  QIIADRIPEDES.  —  Sab-clats  1,  Unguiculata. 

Ord.  1,  Pterophoraj,  with  family  1,  Galeopithecidos. 

Ord.  2,  Plantigradao,  with  families  1,  Erinacidue  ;  2,  Sori- 
cidse  ;  3,  Myaladao  ;  4,  Tenrccida;  ;  5,  Ursinidae. 

Ord.  3,  Digitignulai,  with  families  1,  Mustelladffi  ;  2, 
Canidae;  3,  Viverida)  ;  4,  Jlyasnadai,  and  5,  Felidse. 

Ord.  4,  Amphibia;,  with  families  1,  Phocadae  ;  2,  Triche- 
oidflBi 

Ord.  5,  Rosores,  with  families  1,  Castoridan;  2,  Arvico- 
lidae  ;  2,  Myosidaa  ;  4,  Dipsidas  ;  5,  Muridas  ;  6,  Spalacidae  ; 
7,  Halamydae  ;  8,  Aretomydas  ;  9,  Sciuridso  ;  10,  Histricidse  ; 
11,  Leporidae;  12,  Caviadas;  and  13,  Agoutidse. 

Ord.  6,  TardigradaD,  with  family  1,  Bradypidse. 

Ord.  7,  Oligodontse,  with  families  1,  Megatheriadse  ;  2, 
Dasipidas  ;  and  3,  Orycteropidse. 

Ord.  8,  Edcntulse,  with  family  Manidae. 

CLASS  IV.  QUADRIPEDES.  —  Sub-class  2,  Ungulnta. 

Ord.  9,  Proboscidian,  with  families  1,  Elephantidae,  and 
2,  Mastodonadte. 

Ord.  10,  Tesserachcnso,  with  families  1,  Hippopotamido)  ; 
2,  Suidffi  ;  and  3,  Anoplotheriadse. 

Ord.  11,  Trichcnie,  with  families  1,  Rhynocerotidee  ;  2, 
Hyracida;  ;  and  3,  Taperida>. 

Ord.  12,  Monochenas,  with  family  1,  Equidse. 

Ord.  13,  Hydrophora;,  with  family  Camelidae. 

Ord.  13,  Ruminantcs,  with  families  1,  Moschidse  ;  2,  Cer- 
vidas  ;  4,  Giraffidse  ;  4,  Antilopidse  ;  5,  Capridse,  and  6, 
Bovidae. 

CLASS  V.  PEDIMANES. 

Ord.  1,  Ferse,  with  families  1,  Didelphida;  ;  2,  Phalan- 
gistadrc. 

Ord.  2,  Briitso,  with  families  1,  Potoridse  ;  2,  Macropidaj  • 
and  3,  Kolada). 

Ord.  3,  Glircs,  with  family  Phascolomidaj. 

Ord.  4,  Rosores,  with  family  1,  Cheiromydae. 


*  On  the  Natural  Arranaement  of  Vertebrose  Animals  (Part  I 
Mammalia),  in  London  Meti.  Mep.  (vol.  xv.,  pp.  296-310,  1821). 


CLASS  VI.  CETAC*. 

Ord.  1,  Herbivorte,  with  families  1,  Manatidse  ;  2,  Du- 
gongidae. 

Ord.  2,  Carnivores,  with  families  1,  Delphinidae  ;  2,  Mo- 
nodontida;  ;  3,  Physeterida?  ;  4,  Balanadse. 

In  1825,  Gray,  entirely  casting  aside  his  previous  classi- 
fication, proposed  a  new  one,  radically  different.!  The  ex- 
planation of  this  may  bo  found  in  the  fact  that  Willing 
Sharp  MacLeay  had  originated  a  fantastic  theory  —  that 
the  entire  animal  kingdom  was  divided  in  a  definite  num- 
ber of  successive  groups  (id  infinitum  ;  that  these  groups 
were  always  five  of  a  kind  ;  each  completing  a  circle  of  its 
own;  and  each  with  five  constituents,  representing,  in  an 
analogous  manner,  the  five  constituents  of  each  of  the 
other  groups.  Baseless  as  such  an  idea  was.  and  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  it  was  widely  accepted  in  England,  and 
perhaps  the  majority  of  English  naturalists  gave  their  :ul- 
herence  to  the  wild  chimera.  Among  these,  to  a  limited 
extent,  was  Mr.  Gray,  who  then  divided  the  class  of  mam- 
mals into  five  orders,  and  those  genera  into  five  (or  in  one 
case  six)  families,  etc.  His  classification  in  brief  was  as 
follows  : 

ORDER  I.  Primates,  with  families  1,  Hominidsc  ;  2.  Si- 
miadre  ;  3,  Cebida;  ;  4.  Lemuridaj  ;  5,  Galeopitheridii'  :  (',. 
Vespertilionidas  (with  sub-families  a,  Phyllostomina,  bt 
Rhinolophina,  c,  Vespcrtilionina,  rf,  Noctilonina,  e,  1'tcr- 
opina). 

ORDER  II.  Ferae,  with  families  I.Felidas  (with  sub-fam- 
ilies a,  Felina,  l>.  Hya?nina,  c,  YiverriiKi,  '/.  Caninn,  <\  Mus- 
telina)  ;  2,  Ursidss  (with  sub-families  a,  Ursina,  b.  Procy- 
oninu,  e,  Cercolcptina,  il.  Ailurina)  :  3,  Talpidir  i  with  sub- 
families a,  Talpina,  b,  Chrysochlorina,  c,  Tupaina,  rl,  Eri- 
TKu-inu,  f.  Centetina)  ;  4.  Macropidit-  (with  sub-families  n, 
IMmlangistina,  ft,  Maeropina,  r.  Peramelina.  (/,  l>;tsyurina, 
e,  Didelphina)  :  ;>.  Phocid»3  (with  sub-families  n.  Stcnoryn- 
china,  b,  Phocina,  c,  Trichecina,  d,  Cystophorina.  <,  Ota- 
riarina). 

ORDER  III.  Cete,  with  families  1.  Baltcniilic  ;  2,  Delph- 
inida?  ;  3,  Manatida;  ;  4,  HalicoridaD  ;  5,  Rytinid». 

ORDER  IV.  Glires,  with  families  1,  Muridffi  (with  sub- 
families ft,  Murina,  b,  Arvici>Iina,  r,  Saccoiuvna.  (/.  Casto- 
rina,  e,  Echimynm)  ;  2,  Hystricida)  (with  sub-fnmilies  n, 
Hystricina,  b,  Cercolabina.  r,  I>asy])roctina,  '/,  Ilydrochoa- 
rina,  e,  Caviina)  ;  3,  Leporidss  ;  4,  Jerboidio  (with  sub- 
families a,  Chinchillina,  b,  Pedetina,  c,  Dipina,  (/,  Myox- 
ina,  e,  Sciurina);  and  5,  Afpalacidrc. 

ORDER  V.  Ungulata,  \vitli  t'ainilies  1.  Bovidjv  (with  sub- 
families a,  Bovina,  6,  Camelopardina,  c,  Camelina,  il,  Mos- 
china,  e,  Cervina)  ;  2,  EquiiUe  ;  3,  Klvphantidic  (with  sub- 
families a,  Elephantina,  b,  Tapirina.  r,  Suina.  d,  Khino- 
cerina,  c,  Hippopotamina)  ;  4,  Dasypida-  (  with  sub-families 
a,  .Manina.  b,  Dasypina,  c.  Oryctcropina,  </,  Myrmecoph- 
agina,  e,  Ornithorhynchina)  ;  5,  Bradypidae. 

One  reason  for  referring  to  this  is  that  it  is  an  un- 
exaggerated  type  of  a  series  of  classifications  that  were 
proposed  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  with  a  numer- 
ical basis.  But  it  is  also  more  especially  worthy  of  note, 
because  in  it  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  sub-families 
with  the  uniform  termination  "  -inn."  As  to  the  procrus- 
tcan  number,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  probably  no  idea 
has  done  more  to  retard  and  interfere  with  true  method 
than  this.  The  classifications  of  Oken,  MacLeay.  Swain- 
son,  Kaup,  Fitzinger,  etc.  —  all  accepting  this  idea  of  domi- 
nance of  some  number  (3  or  5)  —  may  therefore  be  passed 
over  as  unworthy  of  further  mention. 

In  1837,  |  C.  I,.  Bonaparte,  prince  of  Musignano.  availing 
himself  of  suggestions  and  information  conveyed  to  him 
by  Prof.  Jourdan  of  the  natural  history  museum  of  Lyons, 
proposed  a  remarkable  arrangement  of  the  mammals,  di- 
viding the  class  into  two  sub-classes:  (1)  Placentalia  and 
(2)  Ovovivipara.  He  distributed  the  plaoental  mammals 
into  orders  characterized  by  the  development  of  the  brain. 
The  first  section,  named  Kilnrubnin,  was  distinguished  by 
the  bi-  or  tri-lobate  cerebrum,  and  included  the  orders 
Primates,  Ferae,  Pimiipedia,  Cetaeea,  Bellua?,  and  Peeora  ; 
the  second  section,  designated  fn'^fn'-nliffiif,  was  character- 
ized by  the  uni-lobate  brain,  and  included  the  orders  liruta, 
Cheiroptera,  Bestia;  [=  Insectivora],  and  Glircs.  The  sub- 
class Ovovivipara  included  the  remaining  orders.  Marsu- 
pialia  and  Monotremata.  The  idea  thus  developed  was  a 
pregnant  one,  and  destined  to  yield  excellent  fruit,  although 
for  a  long  time  neglected.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant improvement  in  general  classification  of  the  Mam- 
malia subsequent  to  De  Blainville's  recognition  of  the 
primary  divisions.  The  groups  Educabilia  and  Incduca- 
bilia  are  not  only  distinguished  by  the  characters  of  the 


f  An  Outline  nf  an  Attempt  at  Iff  Disposition  of  Mnni>n<i/iu  into 
Tribes  nnd  fiimilii'x,  ftc.,  in  Ann.  J'/iil.  (vol.  x.,  pp.  337-344,  1825). 

%A  New  Syftffnaste  Arrangement  of  l'i-ri>'hr:rtt'i{  A  niinnh  (1837) 
in  Trans.  Linn.  Sac.  London  (vol.  xviii.,  pp.  247-304,  1841). 
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bruin  indicated,  but  others  arc  coincident  with  them,  and 
they  being  taken  as  a  basis,  all  the  groups  fall  in  nutural 
array  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  when  arranged  under 
any  other  system. 

A  number  of  years  afterwards,  Prof.  Kichard  Owen,  a 
distinguished  naturalist  and  palicontologist,  promulgated 
ilr  iMi"  an  e-M-titially  similar  classification*  but  not  <>n  ;i- 

,, 1  grounds,  and  less  perfect  than  Join-dan's  and  liona- 

DBIte'l.  He  divided  the  mammals  into  four  sub-classes, 
to  which  he  assigned  equal  rank — viz.  (1)  Arckeiicr/ihala. 
characterized  by  the  great  development  of  the  cerebrum 
and  its  deep  gjrri  and  sulci,  for  man  alone;  (2)  (.>•»« 
phala,  including  forms  whose  cerebrum  was  allegeil  to  In- 
less  developed,  but  also  provided  generally  with  deep  gyri 
and  sulci.  including  the  yuadriimana,  Carnivore,  Artio- 
dactyla,  Periss.idactyla.  1'roboseidia,  Toxodontia.  Sin-nia. 
and  Cctacca  ;  (!!  I  l.iwnrcfihaln,  characterized  by  the  inueli 
smaller  ccrebriun  and  its  smooth  surface,  and  including  the 
orders  Bruta,  Cheiroptera,  Inseetivora.  and  Rodentia :  and 
(4)  Lyeycepkala.  said  to  be  distinguished  from  all  the 
others  by  the  want  of  a  corpus  callosum  and  the  very  small 
cerebrum,  including  Marsnpialia  and  Monotremata.  The 
characters  alleged  to  distinguish  these  several  classes  are 
not  constant,  and  therefore  not  diagnostic.  The  classifica- 
tion erred,  too,  in  the  equal  rank  assigned  to  the  four 
primary  divisions,  and  especially  in  the  differentiation  of 
the  Archenccphala  and  fiyrencephala.  It  was,  however, 
for  some  time  quite  generally  adopted,  and  the  superior 
one  published  by  Bonaparte  overlooked. 

The  combination  of  the  primary  groups  or  sub-classes, 
established  by  DC  Blainville,  Huxley,  etc..  with  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  raonodelph  or  plaeental  mammals,  sug- 
gested by  Jourdan  and  Bonaparte,  has  recommended  itself 
to  several  recent  authors,  and  is  adopted  in  the  article  on 
MAMMALS  (which  see). 

Sir  Everard  Home,  in  1823,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
Lecture*  on  Comparator?  Anafrnny  (pp.  470-472),  noticed 
some  of  the  modifications  of  the  placenta  in  mammals, 
and  suggested  their  employment  in  classification,  but  his 
own  use  of  these  means  was  too  imperfect  to  deserve  men- 
tion. 

In  1828,  however,  K.  E.  von  Baer  gave  the  principal 
modifications  exhibited  by  the  mammals  in  this  respect  in 
a  tabular  form  in  a  very  intelligent  manner,  thus: 
Mammalia  with  an  umbilical  cord. 
a.  Which  disappears  early; 

1°.  Without  connection  with  the  mother :  Monotre- 

m  ata. 
2°.  After  a  short  connection  with  the  mother :  Mar- 

supialia. 
0.  Which  is  longer  persistent ; 

1°.  The  yolk-sac  continues  to  grow  for  a  long  time. 
The  allantois  grows  little:  Rodentia. 
The  aliantois  grows  moderately  :  Inseetivora. 
The  allantois  grows  much  :  Carnivora. 
2°.  The  yolk-sac  increases  slightly. 

The  allantois  grows  little;  umbilical  cord  very 

long  :  Monkeys  and  man. 
The  allantois  continues  to  grow  for  a  long  time  ; 

placenta  in  simple  masses :  Ruminants. 
The  allantois  continues  to  grow  for  a  long  time; 
placenta  spreading :  Pachyderms  and  Cetacea. 
He  also  exhibited  the  modifications  of  the  placenta  under 
the  following  form  : 

The  foetal  placenta  consists  everywhere  of  the  same  ele- 
ments, but  offers  the  most  remarkable  differences  in  its  ex- 
ternal disposition.  It  is 

Either  (1)  merely  applied  to  the  maternal  placenta  [=  Non- 
deciduata,  Huxley],  and 

(a)  continuous  and  /.one-like:  first  form. 
(6)  divided  into  many  parts  :  second  form. 
Or  (2)  it  and  the  maternal  placenta  grow  together  [Decid- 
uata,  Huxley],  and  they  lie 

(a)  in  a  zone  round  the  egg :  third  form  [=  Zonopla- 

ccntalia]. 

(6)  at  one  end  of  it:  fourth  form  [=  Discoplacentalia]. 
This  plaeental  system  was  subsequently  developed  in 
greater  detail  by  Eschricht,  Milne-Edwards,  (icrvais,  Vogt, 
and  especially  Huxley  ;  the  latter  in  his  most  recent  works 
has  differentiated  the  mammals  into  the  following  pri- 
mary groups  :  (1)  sub-class  Ornithodelphia.  with  the  order 
Monotremata;  (2)  sub-class  Didelphia,  with  the  order 
Marsupialia;  and  (3)  sub-class  Monndclphia.  The  Mono- 
dclphia  are  first  discriminated  into  (a)  those  with  median 
incisor  teeth  developed  (Edentata),  and  (A)  those  with 
median  incisor  teeth  developed,  and  the  hitter  into  (1) 
Ifon-dtcidnata,  including  the  orders  Ungulata,  Toxo- 
dontia, Sirenia,  and  Cetacea  :  and  (2a)  Deciduata  with  a 

*  On  thi>  ChnriiffcrK.  Princifttps  (if  Dirision,  tntil  /'i-innn-//  f,V'm/,\ 
<tf  the,  clous  Mammalut,  in  Journ.  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  London  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  1-37,  1858). 


zmiary  placenta  (Hyracoidca,  Proboscidea,  and  Carnivora), 
and  (2/>)  Vftirinntn  with  n  ftixfftirlal  placenta  (Rodentia, 
Inseetivora,  Cheiroptera,  and  Primates).  This  classifica- 
tion has  met  with  great  favor  in  recent  times. 

While  the  general  system  was  being  thus  perfected,  nu- 
merous monographers  and  specialists  made  known  new 
species  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  number 
of  described  representatives  of  the  class  was  rapidly  in- 
.-nsised  :  thus,  Linn;eiis  at  most  (1756,  etc.)  recognized  but 
about  230  living  species:  lirisson  in  1756  admitted  LT.'>: 
Pennant  in  1771,  412;  Erxleben  in  1777,  34.0:  Boddu-rt 
in  I  7*8.  344  :  liuffon  and  his  continuators  in  1769-85,  333  ; 
Gmelin  in  1789,  41(1;  liesmarest  in  1820-22,  622;  Tem- 
ininek  in  1827,  860;  and  Fischer  in  18211-30.  IlL'li  good 
and  'JL'M  doutitf'ul  species.  There  are  now  recognized  about 
2250  species,  but  many  of  these  are  doubtless  at  most  geo- 
graphical races  or  varieties. 

Numerous  extinct  forms  have  also  been  made  known 
and  incorporated  into  the  mammalian  system.  The  earliest 
scientific  introduction  of  extinct  forms  is  due  to  t'uvier,  who 
exhumed  and  restored  the  remains  of  numerous  remark- 
able species  from  the  Tertiary  beds  near  the  city  of  Paris. 
Successive  palasontologists  have  largely  added  to  the  num- 
ber: and  in  this  country  Harlan,  Cooper,  Wyman,  Warren, 
ancl  especially,  in  later  times,  Leidy.  Cope,  and  Marsh, 
have  described  many  new  and  remarkable  types. 

Sueh  have  been  the  principal  stages  of  progress  towards 
the  perfection  of  the  classification  of  the  mammals.  The 
numerous  improvements  in  the  arrangement  of  subordi- 
nate groups  cannot,  of  course,  be  enumerated.  Suffice  it 
to  say.  that  the  laborers  have  been  numerous  and  effective  j 
and  chief  of  them  have  been  Owen,  Huxley,  Flower,  Mi- 
vart,  Peters,  Brandt,  Gervais,  Milne-Edwards,  Gaudry,  etc. 
The  most  recent  literature  respecting  the  groups  and 
species  may  be  found  in  the  following:  A  Manual  nf  the 
Anatomy  of  Verttbrnted  Animals,  by  Thomas  H.  Huxley 
( 1872)  ;  An  Introduction  to  the  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia,  by 
William  Henry  Flower  (1870);  Histoire  naturelle  des  Mam- 
miferes,  par  M.  Paul  Gervais  (1854-55,  2  vols.);  Arrange- 
ment of  the  families  of  Mammals,  by  Theodore  Gill  (1872) ; 
Cataloaite  of  Monkn/n.  L>>intirs,  and  Fruit-eating  /tats  in 
the  Collection  of  the  Ilritish  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray 
(1870);  Catalogue  of  Carnivorous,  Pachydermatous,  and 
Edentate  Mammalia  in  the  liritish  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  E. 
Gray  (1869);  Catdlotfite  of  Ruminant  Mammalia  (Pecora, 
Liimxus)  in  the  British  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  (1872) ; 
Hand-list  of  the  Edentate,  Thick-skinned,  and  Jiuiniiiant 
Mammals  in  the  Ilritish  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  (1873) ; 
Catalogue  of  Seals  and  Whales  I'M  the  British  Museum,  by 
Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  (1866),  and  Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of 
Seals  and  Whales  in  the  liritish  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray 
(1871);  Hand-list  of  Seals,  Morses,  Sea-lions,  and  Sea- 
bears  in  the  British  Museum,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  (1874).  The 
several  volumes  by  Dr.  Gray  will  be  found  useful  for  the 
notices  of  species  of  the  respective  groups  and  references 
to  other  publications,  but  they  require  to  be  consulted  with 
extreme  caution,  and  their  classification  must  be  completely 
ignored.  For  American  mammals  the  chief  recent  author- 
ities are  Baird  (Mammals  of  North  America,  1859),  Harri- 
son Allen,  J.  A.  Allen,  Cope,  and  Coues.  The  extinct  North 
American  species  have  been  almost  exclusively  described, 
in  recent  times,  by  Leidy,  Cope,  and  Marsh.  THEO.  GILL. 

Ma  in 'in  a  Is  [Lat.  mamma,  "teat"]  are  the  first  and 
highest  class  of  the  vertebrate  branch  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  include  all  the  vertebrates  with  a  quadrilocular 
heart,  warm  blood,  the  lower  jaw  composed  of  simple  rami 
and  articulated  directly  with  the  skull,  and  the  body 
covered  wholly  or  partially  with  hair.  It  thus  includes 
man,  as  well  as  all  the  hairy  quadrupeds,  and  the  cetaceans 
(whales,  porpoises,  etc.)  and  sirenians  (manatee,  etc.).  Not- 
withstanding the  great  external  differences  manifested  in 
the  several  types  thus  embraced,  the  group  is  perhaps  the 
best  defined  and  most  exclusively  limited  of  any  of  the 
polymorphic  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  chief 
characteristics  (excluding  all  but  such  as  have  acknow- 
ledged systematic  significance)  are  as  follows : 

Tegumejitary  System. — Hair  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  mammals,  and.  although  approximated  by  the  feathers 
of  some  birds,  is  developed  as  such  in  no  other  class.  It 
is  found  in  more  or  less  abundance  in  all  mammals;  only 
in  the  embryos  of  whales,  and  in  them  only  in  the  upper 
lip  ;  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  skin  in  all  others. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  hairs  assume  the  strength  of 
spines.  In  a  few  forms,  also,  the  body  is  covered  with  a 
regular  case,  as  in  the  armadillos,  and  the  extinct  Hoplo- 
phoridap  had  a  shell  resembling  that  of  a  turtle ;  some  also 
(ManididnM  li:ne  si-ale  like  appendages. 

Osseous  System. — The  skeleton  is  always  completely  de- 
veloped, and  is  quite  constant  in  the  number  and  relations 
of  the  constituent  parts  in  comparison  with  the  lower  ver- 
tebrates, exclusive  of  the  birds. 
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The  vertebral  column  is  divided  into  five  distinct  regions 
— viz.  (1)  the  cervical,  containing  always  seven  vertebrae, 
except  in  Trichechiu  (Manatus)  and  Ckolapnn  Jfofmannii, 
which  have  each  six.  and  the  three-toed  sloths  (liraili//,"*]. 
which  have  nine  ;  (2)  the  dorsal  vertebra.',  quite  variable  in 
number,  to  which  the  ribs  are  attached;  (3)  the  lumbar 
vertebra; ;  (4)  the  saeral  vertebra?,  connected  with  the 
sacral  bones  of  the  pelvis:  and  (5)  the  caudal  vertebra!, 
which  vary  greatly  in  number.  These  grade  into  each  other, 
and  in  the  cetaceans  and  sircniuns,  in  which  the  pelvis  is 
wanting  or  aborted,  the  posterior  regions  arc  practically 
undistinguishable.  In  the  cervical  series  the  first  and 
second  vertebra-  are  decidedly  differentiated,  as  (1)  the 
"  atlas  "  and  (2)  the  "  axis." 

The  skull  is  very  characteristic,  and  maybe  divided  into 
four  parts  :  ( I )  the  cranium,  (2)  the  lower  jaw,  (3)  the  au- 
ditory ossicles,  anil  (4)  the  hyoidean  apparatus.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  anterior  continuation  of  thevertebral  column. 

(1)  The  cranium  is  most  uniform   in  all  the  types    at 
the  posterior  part,  and  deviates   most  at  the  distal   and 
peripheral  parts.    The  hindmost  segment  has  an  axial  ele- 
ment (the  Imtiiireipital),  with  which,  on   the    respective 
si'lrs,  are  connected  two  lateral  ones  (the  ejcoccipitifl),  chictly 
bearing  the  condyles  for  the  articulation  of  the  "  back- 
bone ;"  and  those  arc  connected  above  by  a  keystone  element 
(the  Knpraompital) :  these  four  elements,  always  separately 
developed  in  early  life,  in  some  of  the  lower  forms  i  < -.  >/. 
marsupials)  are  persistent  as  separate  bones  throughout  life, 
but  in  the  higher  forms  early  coalesce  into  a  single  bone, 
the  OCCIPITAL;  they  all  bound  the  aperture  through  which 
the  nervous  system  enters  the  skull,  the  "  foramen  niug- 
num."    On  the  axial  line,  in  front  of  the  basioccipital,  also 
an  unpaired  bone,  is  the  basinpheitoid  ;  with  the  upper  sidi-s 
of  this  are  connected  dilated  wing-like  elements,  one  on 
each  side  (the  alitpheniMs) ;  with  the  anterior  surfaces  an- 
other axial  element  (the  prenphanoid)  articulates ;  and  wit  h 
the  upper  margins  of  this  and  the  anterior  of  the  alisphenoid 
two  lateral  elements  (the  or/*/(o«/;/u>/ioiV)  are  connected  ; 
finally,  with  the  inferior  surface  of  the  previous  axial  bones, 
as  well  as  with  processes  of  the  alisphenoids,  is  connected  a 
median  vertical  element  (the  pteryyoid) ;  these  several  ele- 
ments (/.  c.  basisphenoid,  alisphenoid,  presphenoid,  orbito- 
sphenoid, and  pterygoid)  are  in  various  degrees  combined, 
all  being  united  in  the  higher  animals,  including  man,  in  a 
single  bone — the  SPHKNOID:  this  itself,  in  its  axial  portion, 
finally  coalesces  behind  with  the  occipital.    The  roof  of  the 
skull  is  formed,  in  front  of  the  supraoccipital  element,  first, 
by  two  bones  (the  parietal),  which  are  chiefly  connected  by 
their  lateral  margins  with  the  alisphenoid  elements,  and 
these  are  followed  forward  by  two  other  bones  (the/iv>/if«/), 
connected  below  with  the  orbitosphenoid  elements  ;  in  front 
are  the  na*aL     The  foremost  axial  bone  is  the  mesftfunoiti, 
which  together  with  two  lateral  ones  (the  ethmoturltinal  and 
majeillotui-blnal)  form  the  compound  ETHMOID.    All  the  bones 
thus  far  enumerated,  or  at  least  the  combinations,  concur 
together  and   with  the   poriotic    bones  (hereinafter  men- 
tioned) to  form  the  cerebral  chamber  or  calvarium.     The 
olfactory  chamber  is  in  advance;  its  floor,  and  partly  its 
sides,  are  constituted  in  front  by  the  intermaxillary  and 
niprumn.flllitri/  bones,  and  behind  by  the  palatine;  its  roof 
by  the  na*al  and  in  part  the  frontal  bones.     Lodged  be- 
tween the  frontal,  supramaxillary,  and  palatine  bones  is  one 
which  enters  into  the  front  margin  of  the  orbit,  is  in  most 
a  thin  laminar  bone,  and,  being  generally  provided  with  a 
canal  for  the  lachrymal  gland,  is  called  the  lachrymal  bone. 
The   periotie    bones,    already  referred  to,  are   interposed 
between  the  occipital,  parietal,  and  sphenoid  ones,  and  are 
represented,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  embryo  by  three  centres 
of  ossification :  these,  however,  very  soon  unite  and  form 
a  single  bone  (the  periotie),  which  includes  the  labyrinth 
of  the  inner  ear;  the  antero-internal  portion  of  this  forms 
the  so-called  "  petrous  "  portion,  and  the  postero-internal 
the  "  mastoid  "  portion.     With  this  bone  is  connected,  and 
often  ankyloscd  (as  in  man),  a  scale-like  bone  called  the 
"  tqnamoial,"  which  emits  from  its  anterior  borders  the 
zygomatic  process  to  meet  the  malar  or  cheek  bone ;  from 
the  inferior  portion  is  developed  the  tympanic  bone,  which 
forms  the  auditory  bulla  so  ordinarily  developed  in  mam- 
mals.    These  several  elements  frequently  coalesce  and  form 
a  compound  TEMPORAL  bone. 

(2)  The  lower  jaw  is  composed  of  two  simple  rami  (mandi- 
ble*), connected  together  at  the  symphysis,  and  each  has  a 
more  or  less  convex  condyle  by  which  it  articulates  with  a 
"glenoid  cavity"  at  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  process  of 
the  squamosal  bone.     In  this  simplicity  of  the  rami  and 
direct  articulation  with  the  skull  the  mammals  differ  widely 
from  all  other  vertebrates. 

A  bar-like  bone  (malar  or  juyal)  generally  connects  the 
zygomatic  processes  of  the  squamosal  and  frontal  bones, 
but  is  frequently  absent,  as  in  many  Insectivores,  Eden- 
tates, and  Cetaceans. 


The  next  two  series  of  bones  are  the  results  of  ossi- 
fications of  the  Meckelian  (3)  and  hyoidean  (4)  carti- 
lages. 

(3)  In  a  chambered  space  formed  by  the  periotie  bones — 
the  tympanic  cavity — are  three  ossicles  or  small  bones  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  organ  of  hearing  ;  these  are  the  ( I ) 
malleus,  (2)  incus,  and  (3)  stapes;  the  names  recall  their 
shapes.     (1)  The  midleui  is  hammer-like  ;  the  handle  con- 
nected  with   the    tympanic    membrane  and   the   head   ar- 
ticulated with  the  incus ;  it  is  homologous  with  the  quad- 
rate bone  of  the  other  vertebrates:  (2)  the  ini-itu  is  jinvil- 
shaped,   or   like   a    human    molar   tooth,   situated   in   the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  cor- 
responds with  the  supra-stapcdial  element  of  other  verte- 
brates ;  (3)  the  stapua  is  stirrup-shaped,  the  lowest  down 
in  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  answers  to  a  corresponding 
ossicle  in   birds  and  reptiles.  (See   Huxley  in  l'r<»\  'Anul. 
,SV.  i if  I.Hiiditu  for  ISIiil,  pp.  31)1-407.)     A  fourth  ossicle, 
frequently   developed,  and    called    orbicularc   or  lenticu- 
lare,  is  simply  a  separate  element  of  the  incus.     The  mal- 
leus and  incus  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  mam- 
mals. 

(4)  The  hyoidean  apparatus  must  also  be  regarded  as  an 
appendage  to  the  skull,  although  chielly  subservient  to  the 
respiratory  apparatus:  it  is  composed  of  two  pairs  (ante- 
rior and  posterior)  of  "  cornua."    The  anterior  is  connected 
with  the  periotie  bone,  and  each  cornu,  although  sometimes 
with  a  single  proximal  cartilage  or  bone,   has  generally 
three  long  bones — a  proximal  ("gtyluhyai  "),  middle  ("  *'/*/- 
liyal"),  and  distal  one  ("  ceratohyal ") ;  the  last  are  con- 
nected with  a  cross-piece  (the  "o<ui&ytt2")j  and  from  the 
sides  of  this  diverge  backward  the  posterior  cornua  ('•  iln/- 
rohyal"),  which  are  directly  united  with  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage of  the  larynx. 

The  skull  undergoes  considerable  change  in  development 
from  the  low  forms  to  the  high  ones,  as  well  as  with  age. 
In  the  lower  types  the  segmented  or  quasi-vertehratcd 
character  is  much  more  evident,  and  is  in  correlation  with 
the  development  of  the  brain,  whose  several  parts  arc  more 
nearly  on  a  longitudinal  axis.  In  the  progress  from  the 
low  to  the  high  forms  the  several  regions  of  the  brain  be- 
come concentrated  and  subordinated  to  the  cerebrum. 
The  skull  follows,  and  in  man  the  cerebral  cavity  forms 
the  largest  portion.  In  the  lower  forms  the  brain,  ami 
consequently  the  cerebral  cavity,  increases  but  little,  if  any, 
after  birth  :  the  subsequent  growth  being  chiefly  due  to  the 
development  of  ridges  for  muscular  insertion,  air-cells,  and 
the  extension  of  the  jaw-bones.  The  brain  also  ditl'cra 
comparatively  little  in  size  in  the  members  of  a  natural 
family,  although  the  skulls  may  vary  greatly  :  the  differ- 
ences as  to  the  skulls  between  large  and  small  aninuiN  nir 
due  chiefly  to  the  outgrowth  of  bone.  The  skull  is  alsu 
modified  to  adapt  the  animal  to  its  surroundings,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  aquatic  forms,  as  the  cetaceans,  it  is  ex- 
cessively modified. 

With  the  anterior  ribs  at  least,  at  their  distal  ends,  are 
connected  a  chain  of  median  bones  or  cartilages  designated 
by  the  common  name  of  aternum.  This  apparatus  is  very 
variable  in  its  development.  In  the  most  primitive  mam- 
mal typo  (the  Monotremes)  it  is  composed  of  a  chain  of 
bones  (forming  the  inctt<iHi>-n\nui],  of  which  (1)  several  are 
small;  (2)  one  at  the  fore-end  is  enlarged  (pretleranm) ;  (3) 
in  front  of  this  is  a  small  central  piece  (the  prou>tt<  <>n )  :  ami 
(4)  enclosing  and  foremost  of  all  is  a  peculiar  large  T-shaped 
bone  (jwfo'c/'iriWe  or  f/iintenmm),  whose  forward  border  is 
connected  with  the  clavicles  lengthwise.  This  epistcrnum  is 
wanting  in  all  other  forms.  In  all  normal  types  the  ster- 
num is  represented  by  (1)  an  anterior  piece  ( preitcrnuiu) ; 
(2)  a  series  of  succeeding  bones  (the  metoitr.rnum) ;  and  (3) 
a  posterior  piece  (the  jriphiatrrnnm).  These  are  alike 
developed  in  the  lowest  (marsupials)  and  the  highest 
(man),  but  by  ossification  and  various  combinations  later 
in  life  the  sternum  sometimes  loses  this  character,  as  in 
man,  and  in  the  sirenians  and  cetaceans  it  is  extremely 
modified. 

The  members  are  specialized  upon  a  common  principle, 
although  they  may  be  externally  very  much  modified,  and 
adapted  for  walking  with  the  hind  pair  and  manipulation 
with  the  fore,  as  in  man ;  for  quadrupedal  progression,  as 
in  ordinary  mammals  ;  for  flying,  as  in  bats ;  or  for  sw -mi- 
ming, as  in  sirenians  and  cetaceans.  The  terrestrial  forms 
have  always  four  members  :  the  aquatic  frequently  only 
two,  the  posterior  being  greatly  atrophied  or  entirely  want- 
ing. The  anterior  members  have  each  successively  (1)  a 
single  long  proximal  bone  (humeru*);  (2)  two  following  long 
and  parallel  ones  (radius  and  ulna);  (3)  a  group  of  two 
rows  of  small  (most  frequently  8  or  II)  wrist  (mrpal)  bones, 
varying  much,  however,  among  themselves  by  reason  of 
different  modes  of  coalescence,  but  always  differentiated 
from  the  fore  arm  as  well  as  palm-bones  ;  (4)  a  row  of  long- 
ish  metacarpal  or  palm-bones ;  and  (5)  three  rows  of  pha- 
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taiif/m  or  digital  bones  in  variable  numbers,  the  normal 
number  of  carpal  anil  phalangeal  bones  or  series  (5)  being 
often  much  abridged  by  the  suppression  of  the  lateral  ele- 
ment& 

With  the  humerus  ij  connected  a  single  flattened  bone 
(the  scapula)  at  the  sides  or  back  of  the  thoracic  cavity. 
Between  a  process  of  the  proximal  end  of  the  scapula  (the 
acromion)  and  an  single  of  the  xiphisternum  a  long  bar-like 
bone  is  generally  developed  (the  elarirlr),  but  is,  however, 
frequently  wanting ;  e.  y.  in  many  Carnivores,  all  Ungu- 
lates, one  Insert!  von>,  some  Rodents,  etc. 

Apposed  to  the  sacral  bones,  and  indeed  distinguishing 
them  as  such,  are  two  compound  bones  (the  itinnininittit], 
which,  together  with  the  sacrum,  form  the  pelvis.  Each 
innominate  bone  is  composed  of  three  elements — ( 1 )  a  proxi- 
mal bone  (the  ilium),  obliquely  inserted  on  the  processes 
of  the  sacral  vertebne,  and  (2-'i)  two  distal  bones  parallel 
with  each  other,  and  connected  together  at  their  extremi- 
ties, but  leaving  between  them  a  space  (the  thyroid  or  ob- 
turator foramen)  occupied  only  by  membrane;  (2)  the  dor- 
sal or  posterior  of  these  pieces  is  the  ischium,  and  (3)  the 
lower  or  anterior  one  is  the  pubis.  At  the  junction  of  the 
three  bones  is  the  acetabulum,  or  socket  for  the  head  of 
the  femur  or  proximal  joint  of  the  hind  leg. 

The  hind  legs  are  composed  of  bones  similar  to  those  of 
the  fore  limb — viz.  (1)  a  proximal  long  bone  or  femur:  (2) 
two  succeeding  long  bones,  the  tibia  and  Jibula ;  (3)  two 
rows  of  small  bones,  the  tarial,  interlocking  among  them- 
selves, and  completely  differentiated  from  the  leg  as  well 
as  mctatarsal  bones;  (4)  several  parallel  moderately  long 
ones  (the  metatarsal) ;  and  (5)  several  parallel  rows  of 
small-longish  ones,  the  phtilntujes,  three  or  two  in  each 
row.  These  last,  like  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  fore 
limbs,  are  normally  in  live  parallel  rows,  but  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  the  atrophy  or  suppression  of  the  lateral  ones. 
A  large  sesaraoid  bone,  the  patella  or  kneepan,  is  also 
almost  always  developed  in  the  tendon  of  the  "  rectus 
femorig  "  muscle,  and  caps  the  knee-joint,  being  connected 
with  the  femur  as  well  as  the  tibia. 

Finally,  it  should  bo  added  that  there  is  much  difference 
in  the  development  of  the  long  bones  of  the  fore  arm  and 
corresponding  segment  of  the  hind  limb,  one  being  fre- 
quently atrophied,  and  both  frequently  uniting  at  their  ex- 
tremities. 

Muscnlar  System. — This  is  so  variable  that  there  are  few 
generalizations  that  can  be  specified  as  applicable  at  once 
to  all  the  mammals  and  to  no  other  vertebrates.  The  mod- 
ifications coincident  with  the  variations  in  form  and  the 
development  of  the  several  parts  arc  extreme.  The  mus- 
cles connected  with  the  mandibulary  apparatus  and  the 
ossicles  of  the  ear  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most 
characteristic.  The  muscles  have,  however,  furnished  no 
characters  for  systematic  purposes,  except  in  the  "  dia- 
pkrnym,"  which  is  a  development  peculiar  to  the  mammals. 
This  arises  from  •'  the  eighth  to  tne  twelfth  ribs  by  fasci- 
culi which  interdigitate  with  those  of  the  '  transversalis 
abdominis'  muscle,"  is  convex  headward,  and  separates  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities:  in  most  mammals  it  is 
nearly  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  trunk,  but  in  the  ceta- 
ceans and  sirenians  is  very  oblique  backward. 

Nervous  System. — The  brain  is  highly  developed;  the 
cerebrum  always  larger  than  the  cerebellum — much  more 
BO  in  the  lower  forms,  and  excessively  preponderant  in  the 
higher  ones  (especially  in  man).  While  in  the  lower  forms 
it  Iciu-es  exposed  the  entire  cerebellum,  as  well  as  the  optic 
lobes  and  the  olfactory  ones,  its  increasing  volume  in  the 
higher  forms  overlaps  those  parts,  until  finally  in  man  all 
are  covered  from  view  from  above.  The  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebrum  are  connected  together  (1)  by  an  anterinr 
comnitHnurc,  and  (2)  by  a  great  superior  commissure,  the 
ctn-pnn  caUotmm :  these  are  developed  in  inverse  propor- 
tion, in  the  lower  forms  the  anterior  commissure  being  very 
large,  while  the  corpus  callosum  is  very  small ;  in  the 
higher  forms  the  corpus  callosum  is  greatly  developed, 
while  the  anterior  commissure  is  extremely  reduced.  The 
cerebral  hemispheres  in  the  smaller  and  inferior  forms  are 
nearly  smooth,  while  in  the  larger  and  more  highly  organ- 
ized ones  they  are  deeply  convoluted  or  provided  with  gyri 
and  sulci.  The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the  brain  of 
mammals  is  the  development  of  the  corpus  callosum. 

Dental  System. — Although  when  the  teeth  are  developed 
they  are  quite  characteristic  of  mammals  in  their  mode  of 
insertion,  etc.,  they  are  not  infrequently  entirely  wanting, 
as  in  the  Tachyglossidie,  Manididiv.  M  vrmecophagidie,  and 
whalebone  whales.  They  vary  in  others  in  number  from 
one  (in  the  narwhal)  to  nearly  200  (as  in  some  porpoises). 
They  may  be  all  nearly  uniform  in  appearance  (as  in  the 
porpoises)  or  differentiated  into  several  kinds  Us  is  usually 
the  case).  They  are  indeed  generally  distinguished  as  in- 
cisors, canines,  and  molars,  which  last  are  further  separated 
into  premolars  and  true  or  postmolars.  They  are  almost 


always  implanted  by  roots  in  the  jaws.  They  do  not  grow 
in  size  jiari  pamu  with  the  jaws,  but  the  scries  are  accom- 
modated to  the  size  of  the  animal  in  a  peculiar  way.  In 
the  typical  diphyodont  mammals  (/.  e.  those  forms  which 
have  two  sets  of  teeth),  shortly  before  or  after  birth  a 
set  of  teeth  becomes  gradually  evolved,  but  after  the 
animal  has  well  advanced  in  growth  these  arc  shed,  and 
are  succeeded  by  a  second  and  final  set  of  larger  ones,  and 
somewhat  differing  in  other  respects :  and  still  later,  in  the 
back  of  the  jaws,  teeth  come  up  where  none  had  appeared 
before.  Thus,  in  the  human  child  the  teeth  in  the  first  set 
are  finally  20 — viz.  deciduous  incisors  |,  deciduous  ca- 
nines }-,  deciduous  molars  %  on  each  side  ;  in  the  a.dult  these 
are  replaced  by  20,  and  12  new  ones  arc  added — viz.  second 
incisors  |,  second  canines  \,  second  prcmoliirs  5,  /irniiaiu-iit 
molar*  %  on  each  side.  In  the  marsupials  a  different  system 
of  growth  prevails.  The  teeth  are  successively  evolved,  the 
lateral  incisors  and  hindmost  molars  last,  and  when  once 
cut  and  lost  arc  not  succeeded  by  others,  save  one  in  each 
jaw-bone.  As  expressed  by  Flower,  "the  tooth  in  which  a 
vertical  succession  takes  place  is  always  the  corresponding 
or  homologous  tooth,  being  the  hindmost  of  the  premolar 
series,  which  is  preceded  by  a  tooth  having  the  characters, 
more  or  less  strongly  expressed,  of  a  true  molar."  Al- 
though the  names  of  the  teeth  have  been  derived  from  form 
or  function  (the  incisors  from  their  adaptation  for  cut- 
ting— incido ;  the  canines  from  their  likeness  to  the  fangs 
of  a  dog — emu'*  ;  and  the  molars  from  their  millstone  or 
grinding  function),  the  application  of  names  is  determined 
by  the  position  of  the  teeth :  thus,  the  upper  incisors  are 
those  in  the  intermaxillary  bone,  and  the  lower  those  op- 
posite to  them;  the  canines,  those  in  the  supramaxillary 
behind  the  suture  with  the  intermaxillary,  while  those  in 
the  lower  jaw  project  in  front  of  the  ones  in  the  upper ;  the 
premolars  are  all  those  next  behind  which  have  had  decid- 
uous predecessors ;  and  the  molars  those  only  which  have 
had  none.  The  form  is  no  certain  criterion,  as  incisors 
may  be  fang-like  or  like  canines,  and  canines  like  incisors 
(as  in  all  the  ordinary  ruminants).  The  variations  in 
the  number  and  character  of  the  teeth  furnish  the  most  gen- 
erally striking  characters  for  the  diagnoses  of  families  and 
genera. 

Alimentary  System. — The  alimentary  canal  and  its  ap- 
pendages exhibit  great  variations,  but  the  common  cha- 
racters contrasting  with  those  of  all  other  vertebrates  are 
not  evident,  and  have  furnished  no  material  to  the  sys- 
tematist  for  the  diagnosis  of  the  class. 

Circulatory  System. — The  blood  has  its  red  blood-corpue- 
cules  non-nucleated.  The  circulation  is  complete  and  closed, 
the  stream  being  received  and  transmitted  by  the  right 
half  of  the  quadrilocular  heart  to  the  lungs  for  aeration, 
therein  oxygenated  and  warmed,  thence  sent  to  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  and  finally  transmitted  through  the  sys- 
tem. Thus,  although  resembling  birds,  mammals  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  reptiles  and  inferior  vertebrates.  The 
aorta  is  single  and  reflected  over  the  left  bronchus. 

Respiratory  System. — Respiration  is  effected  in  all  cases, 
in  aquatic  as  well  as  terrestrial  forms,  by  inhalation  of  the 
air  direct,  and  consequently  by  means  of  the  lungs.  These 
are,  in  common  with  the  heart,  in  a  special  thoracic  cavity, 
separated,  as  already  indicated,  from  the  abdominal  cavity 
by  the  diaphragm.  This  diaphragm,  by  its  alternate  con- 
traction and  expansion,  assists  the  lungs  in  their  inhalation 
and  expulsion  of  air.  The  windpipe  or  trachea  bifurcates 
in  its  distal  portion,  and  sends  special  branches  to  the  re- 
spective lungs. 

Iteproductire  System. — The  male  and  female  organs, 
although  strictly  homologous  and  in  early  embryonic  life 
(indistinguishable,  become  greatly  differentiated  in  after 
life.  In  the  female  the  chief  organs  are  the  ovaries,  which 
by  oviducts  communicate  directly  with  the  uterus,  and 
thereby  with  the  vagina.  The  so-called  clitoris  is  the  ho- 
mologue  of  the  penis  of  the  male,  but  is  rarely  (as  in  the 
lemurs  and  some  Rodents  and  Insectivores)  perforated  by  tt 
urethral  canal.  In  the  male  the  testes  (which  arc  homologous 
with  the  ovaries),  although  in  the  lower  types  abdominal,  in 
the  higher  descend  into  external  "scrota!  "  pouches,  and  the 
penis  is  almost  always  external,  and  often  pendulous  and 
free.  The  eggs  are  in  the  lowest  type  of  considerable  size, 
but  in  the  others  extremely  small.  Impregnation  is  alum  > 
effected  internally.  The  frrtus  in  the  lower  typo  is  not  long 
carried  in  the  mother's  womb,  but  is  born  in  a  compara- 
tively immature  state,  a. id  attached  to  the  teats  by  the 
mother:  in  the  higher  type  it  is  nourished  by  means  of 
j  a  peculiar  outgrowth  in  connection  with  the  embryo  and 
wall  of  the  uterus  (the  plfn nita)  in  the  womb,  and  when 
born  is  of  considerable  size  and  quite  mature  in  de- 
velopment. 

The  development  of  the  uterus  and  its  relations  to  the 
vagina,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  vagina  and  its 
connections,  exhibit  several  modifications  in  the  various 
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groups  which  are  coincident  with  other  phases  of  progress, 
and  indicate  successive  stages  of  differentiation  towards 
the  typo  exhibited  in  man  and  the  kindred  mammals.  The 
.lacenta  also  exhibits  several  modifications,  which  have 
icen  employed  by  some  systematists  to  group  the  various 
orders  of  Monodelphs.  (I.)  Those  in  which  the  uterus 
develops  a  '•  decidua"  are  combined  under  the  name  of 
JJeciiltiutn,  and  then  differentiated  into  (1)  those  whose 
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are  designated  A'oa-deciditata,  and  are  the  Ungulates  and 
Cetaceans,  and  probably  Tillodonts,  Toxodonts,  and  Siren- 
ians.  The  Edentates  exhibit  examples  of  each  kind,  and 
consequently  convey  a  caution  against  the  ascription  to 
those  modifications  of  an  undue  value. 

For  the  nourishment  of  the  new-born  young  a  peculiar 
provision  is  made  in  the  development  of  certain  glands 
(mammttry),  which  in  the  female  are  highly  specialized  and 
secrete  the  milk.  The  position  and  number  of  these  mam- 
ma) vary  greatly ;  they  are  without  teats  in  the  Monotromes, 
but  have  them  in  the  marsupials  and  ordinary  mammals. 
They  are  almost  always  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  trunk, 
and  either  abdominal,  inguinal,  or  on  the  breast. 

The  chief  modifications  of  the  class  of  mammals  are  ex- 
pressed in  three  types,  which  have  been  differentiated  as 
sub-classes — viz.  Monodelphia,  Didelphia,  and  Ornithodel- 
phia ;  these  are  themselves  opposablc  under  two  categories, 
Eutheria  and  Prototheria. 

In  the  Eutheria  the  sternum  has  no  element  in  front  of 
the  luanubrium  or  presternuiu  ;  the  coracoid  is  not  connected 
with  the  sternum,  but  early  ankyloses  with,  and  develops 
as  a  simple  process  of,  the  scapula;  the  brain  has  its  su- 
perior tranvei-se  commissure  (coi'pun  callosum)  composed  of 
a  body  as  well  as  "  psaltorial  "  fibres  ;  the  ureters  discharge 
into  the  bladder  the  renal  secretion,  which  then  passes  into 
the  urethra.  In  the  males  the  testes  are  variable  in  posi- 
tion to  the  vasa  deferentia,  and  open  directly  or  indirectly 
into  a  distinct  or  complete  urethra  (and  not  into  a  cloucal 
cavity) ;  in  the  females  the  oviducts  debouch  into  a  double 
or  single  vagina,  and  not  into  a  cloacal  chamber  :  the  main- 
mary  glands  have  well-developed  nipples. 

Some  of  these  (the  Monodelphia)  have  the  cerebral  hem- 
ispheres of  the  brain  connected  by  a  more  or  less  well-de- 
veloped corpus  callosum  and  a  reduced  anterior  commis- 
sure. In  the  male  the  scrotum  is  always  behind  the  penis ; 
in  the  female  the  vagina  is  a  single  tube,  but  sometimes 
has  a  partial  longitudinal  septum  ;  the  young  are  retained 
within  the  womb  till  of  a  considerable  size,  and  derivo 
therein  nourishment  from  the  mother  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  placenta  (which  is  developed  from  the  allan- 
tois)  till  birth.  This  sub-class  includes  the  orders  Pri- 
mates, Fera>,  Ungulata,  Toxodontia,  Hyracoidea,  Probos- 
eidea,  Sirenia,  Ceto,  Cheiroptera,  Insectivora,  Rodentia, 
and  Bruta. 

Monodelphs  are  the  chief  sub-class  of  the  class  of 
mammals,  and  are  so  called  on  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  single  uterus  and  vagina,  thus  contrasting  with 
the  Didelphs  or  Marsupials,  and  Ornithodelphs  or  Mono- 
tremes.  The  group  is  divisible  into  sections  distinguished 
by  modifications  of  the  brain  and  placenta.  The  for- 
mer gives  the  most  natural  combinations.  These  are  pri- 
marily two — the  "super-orders"  Educabilia  and  Inedu- 
cabilia.  These  exhibit  two  principal  modifications  in 
their  brains,  with  which,  however,  other  characters  are 
co-ordinated. 

In  the  Educabilia  the  brain  is  highly  developed ;  the  cere- 
brum is  bilobatoor  trilobate  (the  sylvian  fissure  being  always 
well  defined  and  a  posterior  lobe  sometimes  developed), 
and  covers  the  greater  part  or  all  of  the  cerebellum  as 


j  well  as  the  olfactory  lobes ;  the  corpus  callosum  extends 
I  in  an  arch  backward  to  or  beyond  the  vertical  of  the  hippo- 
campal  sulcus  in  the  inner  face  of  each  hemisphere,  and  has 
a  well-defined  rostrum  in  front.  This  super-order  includes 
the  orders  Primates,  Fera)  or  Carnivores,  Pinnipedia,  Un- 
gulata, Hyracoidea,  Proboscidea,  and  Sirenia,  and  Cete,  as 
well  as  the  extinct  groups  Taxodontia,  Dinocerata,  and 
Tillodontia. 

In  the  Ineducabilia  the  brain  has  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres relatively  small  anil  unilobatc  (the  sylvian  fissure 
being  obsolete  and  the  posterior  lobe  undeveloped),  leaving 
exposed  the  cerebellum  (and  sometimes  the  optic  lobes),  as 
well  as  the  olfactory  lobes;  the  corpus  callosum  extends 
I  more  or  less  obliquely  upward,  terminating  in  front  of  the 
vertical  of  the  hippocampal  sinus,  and  has  no  well-defined 
rostrum  interiorly.  The  super-order  includes  the  orders 
Cheiroptera,  Insectivora,  Glires  or  Kodentia,  and  Bruta  or 
Edentata. 

The  others  (the  Didelphia)  have  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  chiefly  connected  by  a  well-developed 
anterior  commissure,  the  corpus  catlosum  being  rudiment- 
ary. In  the  male  the  scrotum  is  always  in  front  of  the  pe- 
nis: in  the  female  the  vagina  is  more  or  less  completely 
divided  into  two  separate  passages ;  the  young  are  born 
wlit'ii  of  very  .small  size  and  imperfect  development,  and 
are  never  connected  by  a  placenta  with  the  mother;  when 
born  they  are  placed  by  her  upon  tin;  nipple,  from  which 
the  milk  is  forced,  partly  by  herself,  into  the  mouth  of  the 
young.  Only  one  order  (Marsupialia)  is  generally  recog- 
nized. 

In  the  Prototheria  the  sternum  has  a  T-shaped  bone  (epi- 
sternum  or  interclavicle)  situated  in  advance  of  the  manu- 
brium  or  presternum  ;  the  coracoid  extends  from  the  clavicle 
to  the  sternum,  and  only  towards  maturity  is  ankylosed  with 
the  scapula;  the  brain  has  a  superior  transverse  commis- 
sure (corpus  callosum),  with  no  well-defined  "psalterial" 
fibres:  the  septum  is  very  much  reduced  in  size.  In  tho 
male  the  tcstes  arc  abdominal  in  position  throughout  life, 
and  the  vasa  deferentia  open  into  the  cloaca,  and  not  into 
a  distinct  urethral  passage  ;  the  ureters  discharge  the  renal 
secretion,  not  into  the  bladder,  which  is  connected  with 
tho  upper  extremity  of  the  cloaca,  but  into  the  latter  cavity 
itself;  in  the  female  the  oviducts  arc  enlarged  below  into 
uterine  pouches,  but,  opening  separately  from  one  another, 
as  in  oviparous  vertebrates,  debouch,  not  into  a  distinct 
vagina,  but  into  the  cloacal  chamber,  common  to  the  uri- 
nary and  genital  products  of  the  fasces;  the  mammary 
glands  have  no  distinct  nipples.  The  only  known  rep- 
resentatives are  the  Australian  families  Ornithorhynch- 
idao  and  Tachyglossidto,  constituting  the  order  Monotre- 
niata. 

Evolution  and  Grnttic  Itr/<itions. — The  class  of  mammals 
is  so  decidedly  differentiated  from  all  others,  and  its  early 
history  is  so  fragmentary,  that  its  exact  phytogeny  is  not 
apparent.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  the  original 
progenitors  of  the  class  were  modified  from  the  Dinosaur- 
ian  reptiles,  or  rather  near  allies  of  those  animals,  and 
that  they  culminated  into  the  present  types  at  a  compara- 
tively early  epoch,  the  earliest  known  i'orms — those  found 
in  the  Liassic  formation — being  quite  specialized.  But 
the  relations  between  the  existing  and  known  fossil  forms 
render  the  genealogical  development  of  the  type  itself  more, 
readily  appreciated.  Unquestionably,  the  Ornithodelphs 
or  Monotremes  arc  the  most  reptile-like;  of  the  other  tho 
Didelphs,  or  marsupials,  and  the  Monodelphs,  or  placenta! 
mammals,  are  successively  divergent  and  specialized  from 
the  primitive  type.  The  successive  differentiation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  various  orders  of  the  class  may  be  best 
exhibited  in  a  diagrammatic  form  or  genealogical  tree.  In 
this  the  more  generalized  forms,  or  quasi-eldest,  are  repre- 
sented in  each  case  by  the  left  branch  or  fork  : 


PRIMITIVE  MAMMALS. 


Ornithodelphia. 
Monotremata. 


Didelphia. 
Marsupialia. 


(Ineducabilia.) 


(Edentate  Series.) 
Bruta. 


(Insectivorous  Series.)  (Eodcnt  Series.) 

Glires. 


Insectivora.       Cheiroptera. 


Monodelphia. 


(Educabilia.) 


(Primate  .Scries.) 
Primates. 


(Mutilate  Series.) 

1 


Sirenia.    Cete. 


(Ungulate  Series.)    (Feral  Series.) 


Fera. 

Pinnipedia. 

Proboscidea.              Hyracoidea.                 Toxodontia. 

1 
Ungulata. 

MAMMARY— MAMMOTH. 
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Geotjrapki'-al  Distribution. — Mammals  exist  in  almost 
every  region  of  the  globe,  but  were  wanting,  previous  to 
their  introduction  by  nuin,  in  the  Polynesian  Isliunls.  as 
well  as  New  Zealand.  There  are  many  noteworthy  com- 
binations, but  only  a  few  c:m  be  referred  to.  Monotonies 
are  peculiar  to  Australia.  Marsupials  are  now  confined 
to  Australasia  and  outlying  islands  and  America ;  in  the 
former  numerous  types  being  represented,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter but  one,  the  opossums.  Insectivorcs  are  wanting  in 
the  regions  where  marsupials  abound,  but  are  well  repre- 
sented"^ the  entire  northern  hemisphere,  as  well  as  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  Primates  are  represented  especially  in  the 
tropii-al  regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  but  in  very 
different  forms,  the  lowest  type  (Lemuroids)  being  now  pe- 
culiar to  the  Old  World,  and  best  developed  in  Mada  <_';>*- 
ear:  and  in  Africa  and  Asia  the  highest  type  (catarrhine 
monkeys  and  apes)  ia  also  existent,  while  in  America  all 
tin-  species  are  of  an  inferior  type  of  monkeys — the  platyr- 
rhine  group.  The  Edentates  are  represented  still  more  ex- 
clusively than  the  Primates  in  warm  countries,  and  have 
most  members  in  America  (the  sloths,  ant-eaters,  armadil- 
los, and  pichiegos),  but  some  also  in  the  Old  World,  the 
earth-hogs  (Orycteropodidas)  being  confined  to  Africa,  and 
the  pangolins  (Mnnididic)  occurring  in  both  Africa  and 
Asia.  The  carnivorous  mammals,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
quite  widely  distributed,  extending  almost  between  the 
extremes  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  and 
under  the  same  generic  forms  on  at  least  the  continental 
areas  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  Australia  alone 
having  no  representatives  except  of  a  single  species  of  dog 
(Chin's  illmjo).  The  Felidfe  (cat)  and  Canidae  (dog)  fam- 
ilies are  especially  thus  distributed.  The  others  are  more 
limited,  or  have  a  greater  number  of  genera  restricted  to 
limited  countries.  The  most  striking  examples  of  this 
restriction  arc  afforded  by  families  of  the  arctoid  super- 
family,  the  Procyonida?  (raccoons,  etc.)  and  Cereoleptidse 
(kinkajous)  being  peculiar  to  warm  America,  and  the 
JJluridse  (pandas)  to  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia.  The 
ungulates  are  at  present  generally  more  restricted  ;  the 
Bquidga  (horses)  and  Rhinoecrotidsa  (rhinoceroses)  being 
peculiar  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Old  World,  although 
horses  have  become  feral  and  greatly  increased  in  numbers 
on  the  plains  of  America.  The  Tapiridoo  (tapirs)  and 
Camclida)  are  distributed  in  an  anomalous  manner.  Of 
the  former  about  four  species  are  found  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  one  in  Sumatra:  of  the  Camelidee,  one 
generic  type  (camel)  is  represented  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
while  one  (llama)  inhabits  Chili  and  Peru.  The  probos- 
cidians (elephants)  are  now  restricted  to  the  Old  World; 
one  generic  form  (Loxodonta)  being  represented  in  Africa, 
and  another  (Elephai)  in  Asia.  Bats,  fitted  by  their 
organization  for  extensive  migrations,  are  found  nearly 
everywhere,  and  some  genera  are  almost  cosmopolitan; 
but  many  generic  types,  notwithstanding  their  apparent 
equal  capability  of  extension,  are  quite  confined  in  their 
range.  The  cetaceans  are  abundantly  represented  in  the 
polar  regions  by  peculiar  genera  and  species,  but  are  also 
rich  in  tropicopolitan  genera  (i.  e.  types  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  entire  tropical  zone),  and  have  also  several  pe- 
culiar fresh-water  types  in  the  tropics.  The  Sirenia  are 
cosmopolitan  in  their  genera,  one  of  which  ( Tricheckue  or 
Maiiftltift)  is  common  to  both  sides  of  tropical  and  sub-trop- 
ical America,  as  well  as  the  western  shores  of  Africa ;  an- 
other (Halicure)  is  represented  in  the  Red  Sea,  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Australia;  and  a  third  (Rliyliun)  was,  till 
within  a  century  ago,  abundant  in  Behring's  Sea. 

Gcnh'/ii-nl  Itanye. — Although  the  discovery  of  the  re- 
mains of  fossil  mammals  in  rocks  as  far  back  as  the  Oolitic 
was  announced  as  early  as  1823  on  the  authority  of  Cnvier, 
much  skepticism  prevailed  respecting  them,  the  great  an- 
atomist l)e  Blainville  expressing  the  strongest  doubts  so 
late  as  1838  and  after.  For  a  long  time  it  was  believed 
that  no  representatives  of  tho  class  existed  previous  to  the 
Tertiary  epoch.  The  evidence,  however,  is  now  conclusive 
of  their  existence  in  the  Mesozoic,  both  in  the  Triassic  and 
Oolitic  periods,  although  only  fragments,  chiefly  of  lower 
jaws,  have  been  found.  These  remains  have  been  mostly 
attributed,  and  probably  with  right,  to  the  order  of  Mar- 
supials. In  the  Tertiary  epoch  numerous  remarkable  ex- 
tinct type?,  representing  even  orders  without  living  mem- 
bers, existed,  and  have  furnished  clues  for  the  appreciation 
of  the  genetic  relations  of  the  several  groups  of  the  class. 
Those  of  this  country  have  been  chiefly  elucidated  by  Leidy, 
Marsh,  and  Cope. 

A  consideration  of  the  extinct  forms  is  necessary  in 
order  to  correct  the  impressions  that  might  be  derived 
from  the  geographical  range  of  the  existing  forms,  and 
will  explain  some  apparent  anomalies  in  their  distri- 
bution. 

The  families  of  Rhinocerotida?  and  Equido>,  for  example, 
were  formerly  abundantly  developed  in  America,  as  well 


as  in  tho  Old  World  ;  and  such  was  also  the  case  with  tho 
proboscidians.  The  tapirs,  too,  which  are  now  so  remotely 
separated,  one  being  in  India  and  several  in  America,  had 
formerly  a  number  of  relatives  which  lived  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  The  family  of  camelid?  also  was  formerly 
not  only  well  represented  in  America,  but  in  that  country 
related  types  were  so  numerous,  and  some  of  those  early 
types  were  so  generalized  in  their  characters, as  to  make  it 
possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  camel  typo  originated 
in  the  New  World  rather  than  the  Old,  and  that  those  now 
living  in  the  latter  were  derived  from  progenitors  originat- 
ing in  the  American  hemisphere.  THEO.  GILL. 

Mam'mary  [fir.  ni^a.,  "  breast"]  Glands,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  distinctive  marks  of  the  mammalian 
class  of  vertebrates,  the  organ  which  produces  milk.  No 
animal  except  the  mammals  produces  milk,  or  has  any- 
thing approaching  the  character  of  a  mammary  gland.  In 
most  species  the  mammary  glands  of  the  male  are  unde- 
veloped, save  in  exceptional  instances;  but,  according  to 
Dr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Merriam,  both  males  and  females  of 
the  LrpiiK  71(n'r<lfi  (Baird's  hare,  an  animal  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region)  produce  milk.  The  male  of  the  human 
race  has  also  been  known  to  secrete  milk  and  actually 
nurse  a  child.  The  mammary  gland  is  of  various  struc- 
ture in  different  animals.  In  the  ornithorhynchus  it  is  a 
collection  of  simple  ctccal  follicles,  opening  on  the  surface, 
without  a  nipple;  and  the  mother  appears  to  possess  the 
power  of  extruding  the  milk  into  the  mouth  of  the  young 
animal.  The  cetaceans  have  very  simple  mammary  glands, 
and  the  teat  is  enclosed  in  a  slit.  The  marsupial  mammals 
attach  their  young,  in  an  exceedingly  embryonic  state,  to 
the  nipple,  and  the  gland  is  provided  with  a  muscular  ap- 
paratus by  which  the  mother  feeds  the  feeble  young  crea- 
ture at  will,  expressing  the  milk,  which  flows  into  the 
stomach  of  her  offspring.  In  the  higher  animals  the  young 
are  fed  by  suction.  The  mother  does  not  feed  her  suckling, 
though  her  coatenmu  is  apparently  needful  to  the  free  se- 
cretion of  milk.  Thus,  it  is  well  known  that  if  cows  are 
beaten  or  irritated  before  milking,  the  flow  of  milk  is 
small.  The  mammary  glands  are  always  in  pairs,  and 
placed  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  mesial  line  and 
on  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  but  in  number  and  in 
position  they  vary  greatly  in  the  various  species.  Some 
animals,  like  the  cow,  have  often  a  pair  or  two  of  abortive 
or  undeveloped  nipples,  besides  those  which  yield  milk.  In 
the  human  species  the  mamma?  consist  of  lobes  and  lobules  of 
gland-tissue,  with  interlobular  fibrous  and  fatty  substance. 
The  lobules  consist  ultimately  of  little  groups  of  vesicles 
which  open  into  minute  ducts;  the  ducts  converge  into 
larger  ducts,  which  at  the  base  of  the  nipple  open  into 
amptdlse  or  reservoirs  of  milk.  The  nipple  is  slightly 
erectile,  and  in  the  human  species  has  several  orifices  for 
the  discharge  of  milk.  The  milk-ducts  are  lined  with 
pavement  epithelium.  The  gland  itself  is  subject  to  many 
inflammatory,  malignant,  cystic,  and  other  diseases.  Of 
these,  one  of  the  most  frequent  is  acute  inflammation,  an 
extremely  painful  affection  occurring  almost  always  during 
lactation.  Hot  stimulating  lotions  and  the  careful  draw- 
ing of  the  milk  are  very  useful.  The  gland  should  be  sus- 
pended in  a  bandage.  If  it  be  not  desirable  to  prolong 
the  lactation,  a  solution  of  atropia  should  be  applied, 
which  often  arrests  lactation  at  once,  and  thus  alleviates 
the  disease  remarkably ;  but  if  this  be  applied,  the  infant 
should  not  be  fed  from  the  breast,  unless  after  the  poison- 
ous atropia  has  been  carefully  removed  from  the  surface 
by  washing. 

Maramee'  [Haytian,  mamey\  Apple,  the  fruit  of  tfam- 
mea  Americana  naAAfricana,  trees  of  the  order  Outtiferfe, 
growing  respectively  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies 
and  in  Africa.  The  former  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of 
tropical  fruits.  The  tree  is  very  valuable  for  its  timber. 

Main'mola,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Reggio  di  Calabria,  in  a  luxuriant  district  especially 
abounding  in  fruit.  Pop.  in  1874,  7804. 

.Mam'moth  [of  Samoied  origin,  applied  to  burrowing 
animals'],  (Ele/ihns  primigctiiiu).  an  extinct  species  of  ele- 
phant, about  twice  the  weight  of  the  living  species,  formerly 
abundant  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  (An  engraving  of  the  mammoth  is  given  in  GEOL- 
OGY.) Their  remains  are  abundant  in  Siberia  and  Alaska, 
where  their  tusks  are  gathered  as  an  article  of  export. 
The  mammoth  was  closely  related  to  tho  existing  Indian 
elephant,  and  some  authors  have  even  considered  them 
identical.  It  differs,  however,  in  many  respects,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  differences  is  found  in  tho 
molar  or  grinding  teeth.  These  teeth  are  broader  than 
those  of  E.  lin/ir>'H,  and  have  narrower,  more  numerous, 
and  close-set  transverse  plates  and  ridges.  They  exemplify 
the  extreme  type  of  the  peculiar  elephantine  dentition. 
The  tusks  are  long  and  much  curved,  in  some  cases  form- 
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ing  a  complete  circle,  but  being  directed  outward  they  clear 
the  head,  and  the  points  are  directed  outward,  downward, 
and  backward.     Two  principal  sizes  of  tusks  are  found — 
the  larger  averaging  !)£,  the  smaller  fy.  feet  in  length. 
They  seem  to  have  belonged  to  males  and  females  respec- 
tively.    Tusks  have,  however,  been  found  over  12  feet  in 
length.    This  animal  is  better  known  than  any  other  species 
extinct  before  the  historic  period,  as  its  remains  have  been 
perfectly  preserved  in  the  ice  and  frozen  soil  of  the  Arctic 
regions.     A  fine  specimen  was  discovered  at  the  close  of 
the  hist  century,  in  a  cliff  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena. 
The  flesh  was  so  well  preserved  that  dogs  and  wild  animals 
fed  upon  it.     The  skin  was  thick,  and  covered  with  a  red- 
dish wool  and  long  black  hairs.     This  skeleton  is  now  pre- 
served at  St.  Petersburg,  and  measures  16  feet  4  inches 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  which 
is  imperfect.     Parts  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  the  strong 
ligament  of  the  nape,  which  principally  sustained  the  head, 
and  the  hoofs  remain  upon  the  skeleton.     The  hairy  cov- 
ering enabled  the   mammoth    to  endure   a  much    colder 
climate  than  that  to  which  the  existing  elephants  are  con- 
fined.    Its  food  consisted  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of 
northern  pines,  willows,  birches,  and  other  hardy  trees, 
such  as  may  now  be  found  along  the  isothermal  of  40°, 
which  in  that  age  may  have  run  as  high  as  Northern  Si- 
beria, where  these  animals  then  lived  in  large  herds.    They 
roamed  also  over  Europe,  where  they  were  contemporary 
with  at  least  two  kinds  of  two-horned  rhinoceroses,  a  hip- 
popotamus, gigantic  deer,  three  kinds  of  wild  oxen  (two  of 
which  were  of  large  si/,e,  and  one  shaggy  and  maned),  a 
tiger  as  large  as  that  of  Bengal,  and  another  fierce  car- 
nivore of  equal  size,  the  ^fllcfltr'l•orllls,  together  with  troops 
of  hyasnas,  and  a  savage  bear  larger  than  the  grizzly  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.    During  the  Paleolithic  and  Rein- 
deer eras  they  were  contemporary  with  men,  who  have  left 
rude  delineations  of  this  animal  engraved  on  the  ivory  of 
its  own  tusks.     Much  confusion  has  existed  among  natu- 
ralists in  regard  to  the  species  of  mammoth.     Cuvier  re- 
ferred to  the  single  species.   E.  priiirir/rin'iit*,   teeth   from 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  all  North  America,  from  strata 
as  early  as  the  Lower  Pliocene  and  as  late  as  the  frozen 
drift  and  ice-cliffs  of  Siberia.     De  Blainvillc  included  the 
existing  Indian  elephant  in  the  species,  thus  giving  it  a 
range  both  in  time  and  space  unequalled  by  any  known 
mammal  in  a  state  of  nature.     Later  naturalists  have  more 
carefully  discriminated  the  species,  and  restricted  its  range 
to  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North-western  North  Amer- 
ica above  the  parallel  of  40°,  and  in  time  to  the  Quaternary 
age.    The  mammoth  of  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America 
is  regarded  as  a  different  species,  E.  AmarictuMM,  and  is 
comparatively  little  known,  as  the  remains  hitherto  found 
have  consisted  principally  of  teeth.    These  have  often  been 
found  associated  with  more  numerous  and  better  preserved 
remains  of  the  mastodon.     Remains  from  the  Later  Plio- 
cene have  been  doubtfully  referred  to  this  species  by  Dr. 
Leidy,  and  represent  the  oldest  known  fossil  elephants  of 
this  country.     From  the  Tertiary  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Dr. 
Falconer  enumerates  ten  species  of  the  genus   Eleplins, 
which  ho  divides  into  three  sub-genera — Euetrphat,  Lnrn- 
don,  and  Stcyndun.     In  Eiietephti*  the  worn  crowns  of  the 
molars  present  nearly  parallel  ridges  of  enamel,  alterna- 
ting with  cement  and  dentine,  as  in  the  mammoth  and 
Asiatic  elephant.     In  this  sub-genus  belong  also  two  Plio- 
cene species — E,  anttquitu,  from  England  a.nd  Southern  Eu- 
rope, and  E.  nnmitrliru*,  from  Central  India,  and  the  E. 
Jfytndricim,  from  the  Miocene  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  India. 
Loxodon  has  the  tracts  of  dentine  lozenge-shaped,  as  in 
the  living  African  species,  Elephas  (Lnrodnn)  A/ricaniit, 
With  these  arc  grouped  two  Pliocene  species,  L.  prisciu  and 
L.  meridional:!,  from  England  and  Southern  Europe,  and 
L.  planifrimn  from  the  Miocene  of  the  Sowalik  Hills,  India. 
The  sub-genus  Steijodon  had  the  molars  intermediate  in 
form  between  Elephtu  and  Mantadnn  (see  article  on  MAS- 
TODON), and  was  represented  by  three  species  from  the 
Miocene  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  .<?.  bnmbifrmu,  S.   Gnnr»a, 
and  K.  insifinis,  and  S.  Cliftii  from  the  Miocene  of  Southern 
India.     No  remains  of  elephants  have  yet  been  found  be- 
low strata  referred  to  the  Miocene.  0.  C.  MARSH. 

Mammoth  Cave.  This  celebrated  cavern  is  situated 
in  Edmonson  co.,  Ky.,  about  80  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Louisville, 
and  about  10  miles  from  the  railway  which  connects  that 
city  with  Nashville,  Tenn.  It  is  but  one  of  a  great  series 
of  caverns  which  occupy  nearly  every  part  of  the  sub-car- 
boniferous limestone,  and  are  thus  found  over  an  area  of  at 
least  f)00fl  square  miles  in  Kentucky,  besides  a  part  of  the 
neighboring  States  of  Tennessee  and  Indiana.  Within  the 
county  of  Edmonson  there  are  at  least  500  cavern-mouths, 
many  of  which  lead  into  vast,  beautiful,  but  mostly  little- 
explored  caverns,  often  rivalling  the  Mammoth  Cave  in 
some  of  its  features.  This  particular  cavern  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Green  River;  the  entrance  is  about  200 


feet  above  the  stream,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  its  bor- 
ders. Access  is  had  to  the  floor  of  the  cavern  by  means  of 
a  breaking  down  of  the  roof,  and  it  is  over  the  broken  frag- 
ments that  we  descend  to  the  floor.  From  this  point  the 
cavern  is  excavated  in  a  series  of  chambers  and  passages 
descending  in  successive  stages  to  the  level  of  (Jreen  River, 
200  feet  below  the  entrance  :  the  river  communicates  freely 
with  the  cave.  A  voyage  of  some  hundreds  of  yards  on  the 
winding  branches  of  Echo  River  brings  the  visitor  to  an 
extensive  system  of  passages  beyond  its  borders  far  more 
beautiful  from  the  incrustations  than  anything  on  the  en- 
trance side  of  the  stream.  It  requires  a  walk  of  about  7 
miles  to  attain  the  farthest  point,  but  as  the  survey  of  the 
cave  has  not  been  permitted,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  how 
far  in  a  direct  line  from  the  entrance  this  point  reallv  is. 
In  the  bewildering  variety  of  curious  and  unaccustomed 
facts  the  cave  affords  we  may  recognize  certain  distinct 
divisions.  In  the  first  place,  there  arc  several  levels  or 
stories  to  the  cavern,  ranging  from  the  level  of  (Ireen  llivcr 
to  200  feet  above  it:  all  those  show  the  action  of  water,  and 
doubtless  mark  in  succession  the  stjvges  of  downward  cut- 
ting of  the  main  river.  These  passages  range  in  width 
from  70  feet  or  more  to  narrow  rifts  which  just  admit  of 
passage.  As  a  general  rule,  the  highest  level  passages  are 
the  loftier  and  broader.  Cutting  through  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  cave  to  the  lowest  level  are  a  set  of  gigan- 
tic pits  commonly  called  ••  domes,"  such  as  (Jorin's  Dome, 
Mammoth  Dome,  the  Maelstrom,  etc.  These  have  been, 
and  sometimes  still  are,  the  seat  of  waterfalls  which  have 
cut  all  the  way  from  the  sandstone  roof  down  to  the  per- 
manent water-level,  or  to  some  harder  bed  which  still  re- 
sists their  action.  Besides  these  excavated  features,  there 
are  a  number  of  downfalls  which  make  passages  from  one 
level  to  another,  and  some  rifts  which  may  possibly  be  the 
work  of  earthquake-'.  This  is  the  framework  on  which  the 
processes  of  c\i:avati"n  and  deposit  have  built  many  beau- 
tiful structures.  The  (lutings  of  running  water  and  tin'  in- 
crustations arising  from  the  crystallization  of  carbonate 
of  lime  on  the  walls  in  very  fantastic  forms  have  together 
done  much  to  give  grace  to  what  is  else  only  weird  and 
peculiar. 

Though  the  cave  furnishes  some  scenes  of  great  beauty, 
its  most  imposing  effects  arise  from  the  great  size  of  some 
of  the  halls  and  the  majestic  dignity  of  its  domes.  In  de- 
tail of  ornament  it  is  much  exceeded  by  the  grottoes  nf 
Adelsburg  in  the  Tyrol,  by  Wyers'  Cave  in  Virginia,  as 
well  as  by  many  of  the  other  caves  of  this  immediate 
neighborhood;  but  for  grandeur  none  can  excel  some  of 
the  scenes  of  this  cave.  Perhaps  the  Jinest  of  its  efV  ts 
will  be  found  in  the  Star  Chamber,  where  pendent  stalac- 
tites, each  tipped  by  a  bright  reflecting  point,  catch  the 
gleam  of  a  concealed  light,  and  imitate  with  their  faint 
twinkling  glow  the  stars  of  the  firmament  in  a  manner 
which  is  bcwildcringly  like. 

To  get  the  general  history  of  this  cavern  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  take  what  is  now  going  on  in  this  and  neighboring 
caves.  In  all  of  them  which  extend  down  to  the  water- 
level  of  the  region  where  they  arc  found  we  find  the  water, 
gathered  in  the  surface-beds,  on  its  road  to  the  main  river 
in  streams  some  of  which  are  rivers  in  volume.  Tins  water, 
by  its  passage  through  the  humus  bed,  has  become  charged 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Tlii-  gas 
while  it  is  present  in  water  gives  to  it  the  power  of  taking 
up  a  certain  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  thereby  of 
dissolving  the  walls  of  the  channels  through  which  it  flows. 
Where  the  water  courses  in  a  considerable  stream  this  dis- 
solved limestone  is  carried  away  into  the  open  river  and 
thence  to  the  sea ;  when,  however,  the  stream  is  minute  and 
trickling,  the  atmosphere  may  take  up  most  of  it,  when  it 
appears  on  the  ceiling,  and  tile  result  is  a  rapid  precipita- 
tion of  the  lime  in  the  shape  of  stalagmite  or  stalactite. 
Even  when  the  evaporation  is  small,  the  loss  of  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  exposure  of  the  water  in  a  thin  sheet  to  the 
air  causes  a  large  part  of  the  suspended  lime  to  be  thrown 
down.  Thus,  to  the  same  process  under  different  conditions 
we  owe  the  formation  of  chambers  and  channels  and  their 
more  or  less  complete  closure  by  stalactitic  masses.  In 
this  as  in  many  caverns  entire  chambers  have  been  closed 
by  the  deposit  of  these  masses.  There  is  a  regular  pa  ->a  ire 
from  the  formation  of  a  cavern  to  its  obliteration  :  while 
strong  currents  sweep  through  it,  everything  tends  to  enlarge 
it  to  the  limit  of  strength  of  the  walls  and  roof;  as  goon  as 
the  water-currents  weaken,  then  begin  the  actions  which 
lead  to  its  closure.  As  a  whole,  the  Mammoth  Cave  is  now 
shrinking  in  size.  The  accumulation  of  dust  upon  the 
floor  has  already  gone  far  to  diminish  its  size  in  the  larger 
chambers.  This  dust  is  composed  of  the  waste  from  the 
roof  and  walls,  together  with  the  waste  of  living  and  the 
remains  of  the  dead  animals,  chiefly  rats  anil  bats,  which 
inhabit  the  cavern.  There  are  at  least  three  species  of  fish 
and  a  number  of  insects  peculiar  to  this  and  the  neighbor- 
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ing  caves,  which  with  a  blind  crayfish  make  up  the  list  of   | 

caieni  animals  to  about  twenty  species.  Nearly  all  these  I 
inser-t  forms  are  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  those  of  the 
neighboring  outer  world,  yet  the  differences  are  quite 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  distinct  species.  It  is 
impossible  to  cviiggcrate  the  value  of  this  evidence  in  the 
great  questioni  ronnerteil  with  the  origin  of  species.  There 
can  he  no  dmibt  that  we  ha\  c  here  organic  forms — not  only 
iii-evi-'.  but  vertebrates  as  well — in  the  \ery  proccs--  of  be- 
coming tilted  for  changed  conditions  of  life.  There  are  Sev- 
ern I  forms  where  the  eyes,  the  most  highly  organized  of  all 
the  organs,  are  disappearing  or  have  quite  vanished. 

Upon  the  important  question  of  the  antiquity  of  these  cav- 
erns the  geological  e\  idence  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  less 
than  1. 000. mm  \curs  lias  sufficed  for  their  production.  As 
this  period  is  less  than  the  hundredth  of  the  time  which 
has  doubtless  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  life  on  the 
earth,  the  rapidity  of  the  process  is  relatively  great.  It 
might  be  expected,  from  the  fact  that  organic  life  gener- 
allv  has  been  profoundly  affected  by  existence  in  the  con- 
ditions afforded  by  caverns,  that  human  beings  would  find 
some  peculiar  effects  from  spending  much  time  in  them. 
As  far  us  observed,  the  effect  upon  tourists  is  much  the 
same  as  that  obtained  by  a  great  change!  of  climate.  The 
tcmpeTHtn™  of  the  cave  is  uniformly  at  ,r)9°  F.  The  air  is 
very  clear,  bring  free  from  dust  and  from  the  odors  of  veg- 
etation. Coming  from  it  out  intei  the  forest,  wo  perceive, 
in  summer-time,  a  wonderful  transition  from  the  pure  to 
the  impure  air.  The  utter  change  from  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  life  without  to  this  air  of  marvellous  purity  gives 
great  relief  tep  many  diseases  of  the  respiratory,  digest  in-. 
nnel  nervous  systems.  Some  unintelligent  efforts  to  increase 
these  effects  by  prolonged  residence  within  the  cave  have 
been  attenelcd  by  damaging  results  from  the  want  of  sun- 
shine. Hut  taken  in  moderation,  exercise  within  the  cave 
has  undoubted  therapeutic  value.  Tourists  desirous  of 
getting  the  best  effects  in  the  way  of  health,  as  well  as  cn- 
ioyment,  shenihl  spenel  a  month  in  the  study  of  this  and  a 
half  dozen  other  neighboring  caverns.  N.  S.  SHALER. 

Mamoon',  or  >laiiii'in.  Al  (ABIT.  ABBAS  ABDALLAH), 
the  seventh  caliph  of  the  Abbassido  dynasty,  b.  at  Bagdad 
in  TSfi,  a  son  of  Haroun-al-Raschid  ;  was  invested  with  the 
government  of  Khorassan  in  800,  and  ascended  the  throne 
Oct.  4,  813,  after  the  deposition  of  his  elder  brother.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  science  and  literature,  collected  many 
Greek  and  Hindoo  manuscripts,  and  made  Bagdad  the 
centre  of  learning.  But  in  other  respects  his  government 
was  weak;  the  outlying  provinces  declared  themselves  in- 
depenelcnt,  and  even  over  Egypt  and  Syria  his  authority 
was  merely  nominal.  Visiting  Cairo  in  820,  Al-Mamoon 
was  ineluced,  by  the  current  legends  of  immense  treasures 


concealed  in  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  to  attempt  an  entrance 
into  the  Great  Pyramid,  of  which  the  proper  entrance- 
passage,  though  previously  known  to  the  Romans,  had  been 


oat.  Ills  workmen,  after  long  and  toilsome  labor,  succeeded 
in  striking  the  descending  passage,  which  the  Romans, 
Greeks  and  Persians  had  known,  at  its  point  of  junction 
with  the  ascending  passage,  which  had  been  scaled  up  by 
the  builders  and  had  remained  undiscovered  for  3000  or 
4000  years.  Effecting  a  forced  passage  around  the  obstruc- 
tion, he  made  his  way  at  length  into  what  has  since  been 
called  "the  king's  chamber,"  and  found,  to  reward  his 
pains,  no  other  object  but  the  solitary  sarcophagus  of 
Cheops.  The  forced  passage  above  referred  to  is  still  the 
only  way  of  access  by  which  visitors  can  reach  the  interior 
of  the  pyramid.  In  827  he  joined  the  heterodox  sect,  Mo- 
tasalis,  which  considered  the  Koran  a  created  work  and  not 
eternal.  D.  Aug.  9,  834,  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war  with  the 
Byzantine  emperor. 

Man  [Teutonic,  from  Aryan  man,  "to  think:"  San- 
skrit, menu,  "thinker"].  The  scientific  study  of  man  is 
now  quite  generally  pursued  under  two  designations — An- 
thropology and  Ethnology,  These  can  hardly  be  consid- 
ered two  sciences,  for  the  two  departments  of  inquiry  are 
in  so  many  ways  connected,  in  subject-matter,  method, 
and  aims,  that  the  division  seems  somewhat  arbitrary 
and  indistinct.  The  division  in  question  is  comparatively 
recent,  is  not  universal  nor  sharply  defined,  and  is  mainly 
due  to  the  different  ends  at  which  investigators  have  aimed. 

Anthropology,  as  the  term  is  now  used,  may  be  denned 
as  the  study,  according  to  scientific  methods  and  pro- 
cesses, of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  whole  body  of  lower 
animals.  If  the  hypothesis  of  evolution,  as  taught  by  the 
Greek  philosophers  before  Socrates,  and  formulated  and 
expounded  by  Democritus  and  Lucretius,  and  in  later 
times  by  Spencer,  be  accepted,  the  department  of  inquiry 
involves  the  relation  of  man  to  all  the  forms,  forces,  ami 
phenomena  of  nature.  Thus  considered,  anthropology  is 
but  an  insignificant  branch  of  the  general  science  of  life, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable;  which  itself  is  again  in- 


cluded in  the  still  wider  range  of  general  physics.  All 
alike  are  included  in  the  discussion  of  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution,  which  supposes  all  beings  and  tilings  to  have 
been  developed  by  inherent  dynamic  agencies  from  univer- 
sally diffused  and  intinitesimally  minute  particles  of  inor- 
ganic matter.  Giving  to  anthropology  this  breadth  of 
meaning,  distinctness  of  definition  and  classification  ],:• 
away,  and  the  tendency  of  thought  is  to  become  vague  and 
speculative.  Observation  is  likely  to  give  place  to  hypoth- 
esis, and  we  are  in  danger  of  reproducing  in  all  its  essen- 
tial elements  the  methods  of  the  pre-Socralic  era  in  Greece. 
Hence,  cautious  investigators  who  seek  to  establish  the 
affiliation  of  man  to  the  lower  animals  by  descent  confine 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  relation  of  man  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  take  the  name  of  anthropologists,  from 
the  fact  that  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  man,  rather 
than  his  migrations  nnd  tribal  relations,  is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  all  their  studies. 

When  we  assume  the  origin  of  man  on  the  earth  as 
scientifically  beyond  the  limits  of  human  observation,  a 
series  of  problems  present  themselves,  all  of  which  ore  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  Among  these  are  (1)  the 
geological  period  of  the  introduction  of  man  among  the 
fauna  of  the  earth;  (2)  whether  man  has  had  his  origin  in 
one  centre  or  many ;  (3)  whether  man  belongs  to  one 
species  or  many;  (4)  what  modifying  effect  the  external 
agencies  of  nature  have  exerted  upon  him  ;  (5)  what  in- 
fluence natural  selection  and  survival  of  the  fittest  have 
had  in  developing  and  improving  varieties;  (6)  the  in- 
fluence of  intermixture  of  different  stocks  or  races;  (7)  the 
direction  and  influence  of  migration  as  connected  with 
food,  climate,  and  institutions.  In  all  these  problems  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  objective  point  in  the  investigation 
is  (in  general)  man's  relation  to  his  fellows. 

Whether  man  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same 
species  or  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  the  aim  of 
the  investigator  is  the  tribe,  the  race,  the  nation.  Hence 
we  see  the  propriety  of  the  name  ethnology  for  such  in- 
quiries. Whether  it  is  wise  thus  to  confine  the  attention 
exclusively  to  specific  points  in  a  general  subject  in  which 
the  facts  and  laws  involved  are  so  related  that  they  all 
modify  and  affect  each  other,  and  where  nearly  the  same 
range  of  investigation  is  required  for  each,  tnay  well  be 
doubted.  Possibly,  all  that  is  gained  in  simplicity  and 
exactness  is  lost  in  breadth  of  view  and  correct  interpre- 
tation of  the  phenomena.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  at- 
tempt to  separate  these  branches  of  inquiry  as  such,  we 
shall  present  a  rapid  outline  of  the  points  of  most  import- 
ance in  the  general  subject  of  man's  relations  to  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  and  to  his  fellows. 

The  greater  part  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  study 
of  man  belong  to  what  Whewell  calls  the  paltctiological 
sciences,  in  which  we  reason  from  effect  to  cause,  seeking 
from  phenomena  actually  existing,  described,  and  classified 
to  ascertain  their  origin  and  causes.  The  existing  facts 
of  the  science  of  man  must  be  sought  out  and  classified 
before  there  can  be  any  adequate  solution  of  problem? 
which  lie  beyond  observation.  Those  inquiries  with  which 
anthropologists  are  mostly  conversant  lie  in  the  direction 
of  search  after  origins  and  causes  of  existing  facts.  As 
analysis  must  always  precede  synthesis,  and  as  phenomena 
must  be  known  and  classified  before  we  can  make  any 
legitimate  search  after  causes,  so  ethnology  should  pre- 
cede the  discussion  of  the  problems  which  of  late  have 
been  included  under  the  name  of  anthropology.  It  may 
be  suggested  that  a  division  of  the  science  of  man  analo- 
gous to  that  adopted  in  astronomy  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  clearness  of  thought  than  that  which  has  pre- 
vailed. If  inquirers  had  been  willing  to  subdivide  eth- 
nology into  descriptive  and  physical,  much  misapprehen- 
sion and  confusion  would  have  been  avoided.  The  early 
investigators,  like  Buffon  and  Blumcnbach,  assumed  man 
to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  devoted  themselves  first  of  all 
to  a  survey  of  the  elements  which  distinguish  and  describe 
him  individually  and  in  society.  They  laid  a  basis  in 
carefully  classified  facts  before  they  proceeded  to  attack 
the  problems  which  these  suggest  without  solving.  The 
natural  method  in  this  study  is  that  which  has  been  so 
fruitful  in  the  allied  science  of  geology.  In  an  expo- 
sition of  the  science  of  man  it  is  requisite  to  take  ac- 
count of  all  the  elements,  both  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical,  which  enter  into  his  constitution.  Wo  must 
look  at  man  as  connected  with  inorganic  nature ;  as  con- 
nected with  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  ;  as  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  being;  as  a  social  being,  adapted  to 
political  organization  :  as  a  religious  being,  snowing  every- 
where the  disposition  to  worship ;  as  an  economical  being, 
showing  the  disposition  to  accumulate  possessions  far  be- 
yond the  necessities  imposed  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons;  as  a  being  capable  of  forming  an  articulate  and 
written  language,  and  gathering  up  iu  it  the  facts  and  ex- 
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perience  of  preceding  ages  in  the  forms  of  science,  history, 
and  literature.  The  subject  is  therefore  one  of  the  broad- 
est which  can  engage  the  human  mind.  It  touches,  on  the 
side  of  man's  material  organization,  the  facts  and  laws  of 
physics,  of  chemistry,  astronomy,  meteorology,  geology, 
general  zoology,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  On  the  side 
of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature  it  involves  all  that 
man  has  accomplished  in  the  whole  range  of  thought  and 
action.  In  this  study  we  occupy  a  peculiar  and  unique 
position,  for  the  student  is  himself  the  type  nnd  represen- 
tative of  the  subject-matter  of  his  study.  He  is  both  sub- 
ject and  object.  Ho  surveys  the  whole  field  of  objective 
nature  to  distingnllh,  to  classify,  and  to  interpret,  and 
then  turns  upon  himself  to  ascertain  the  relation  which  he 
sustains  to  the  facts  and  laws  which  he  has  collected  and 
arranger!  into  a  reasoned  and  coherent  system.  Moreover, 
man  finds  that  the  world  of  external  nature  and  the  world 
of  self-conscious  and  reasoning  activity  within  him  arc 
mysteriously  united  in  his  own  person.  By  his  physical 
organization  he  is  a  part  of  the  vast  plan  of  external 
nature.  By  his  intellectual  and  moral  being  he  is  con- 
scious of  standing  above  every  other  form  of  animal  na- 
ture, and  dwelling  in  a  world  of  thought  apart  from  them 
all. 

When  we  apply  to  this  subject  the  methods  of  scientific 
investigation,  and  survey  the  whole  phenomena  of  our  com- 
plex being,  we  find  the  elements  of  free-will,  self-conscious 
intelligence,  nnd  capacity  for  moral  distinctions  factors  so 
important  tliat  they  throw  all  physical  phenomena  into  the 
shade  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  only  by  conscious,  and  often 
severe,  effort  that  we  arc  able  to  examine  with  adequate 
attention  the  elements  of  our  nature  which  we  have  in 
common  with  the  inorganic  and  animal  world.  The  his- 
tory of  man  is  so  much  that  of  his  moral  and  mental  na- 
ture and  activity  that  we  are  in  danger  of  undervaluing 
the  study  of  man  as  an  >txinnti — closely  related  to  the  world 
of  matter  around  him,  and  of  which  his  body  forms  a  con- 
stituent part.  These  more  obvious  and  important  ele- 
ments in  man's  nature  first  claimed  attention.  Itwas  only 
after  these  had  been  studied  and  classified  that  the  study 
of  man  as  an  animal  became  prominent  as  a  branch  of 
science.  Like  all  neglected  subjects  of  inquiry,  when  at 
last  it  gained  the  car  of  the  world  extravagant  expectations 
were  raised  and  extravagant  claims  put  forth  on  its  behalf: 
and  a  tendency  is  now  shown  in  the  direction  of  the  other 
extreme.  With  many  naturalists  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual is  sunk  in  the  physical,  and  those  elements  which  so 
widely  separate  man  from  beast  are  considered  as  simply 
developments  of  the  animal  instincts.  But  however  this 
may  be,  no  student  of  the  nature  of  man  can  ignore  his 
relations  to  other  parts  of  the  animal  and  inorganic  world. 
These  relations  throw  the  most  important  light  upon  all  the 
problems  of  life,  mind,  and  society,  and  are  equally  im- 
portant to  the  psychologist,  the  historian,  the  theologian, 
and  the  statesman.  In  the  investigation  of  this,  as  of 
every  department  of  nature,  sound  method  requires  that 
we  take  into  account  all  the  phenomena  presented,  each  in 
its'eompleteness  and  natural  relations,  and  estimate  their 
value  in  accordance  with  their  relative  weight  and  bearing 
on  the  problems  before  us.  Unfortunately,  psychologists, 
naturalists,  and  linguists,  while  properly  confining  them- 
selves to  their  own  specialties  as  bearing  on  man's  nature 
and  origin,  have  quite  generally  undervalued  the  labors  of 
each  other,  and  too  much  neglected  the  results  of  each 
other's  inquiries  in  drawing  their  conclusions. 

When  we  contemplate  carefully  the  order  of  nature,  we 
find  the  elements  of  a  plan  or  system  which  shows  progress 
in  the  unfolding  of  its  parts  from  the  lower  and  simpler 
forms  of  existence  to  the  higher  or  more  complex.  Kach 
department  of  nature  becomes  higher  through  the  addition 
to  itself  of  something  in  organization  and  endowment 
which  the  next  below  it  does  not  manifest  or  possess. 
Consequently,  each  department  above  the  lowest  subsumes 
into  itself  all  that  is  inferior,  and  varies  from  the  order 
next  below  it  by  something  new  and  real  which  is  added. 
Upon  the  reality,  distinctness  in  character  and  function 
of  these  udde.d  elements  of  difference  rests  the  possibility 
of  real  scientific  classification  in  natural  history.  As  the 
differences  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  form  succes- 
sive additions  to  a  common  original  plan  or  system  of  or- 
ganization, we  may  expect  to  find  in  each  some  vague 
foreshadowings  or  prophecies  of  the  attributes  and  charac- 
teristics which  when  actually  added  will  mark  the  next 
higher  forms.  The  crystal  suggests  to  the  imagination  by 
its  recurrent  uniformity  the  hereditary  life  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  plant.  The  plant,  as  it  turns  to  the  sun  or 
shrinks  from  the  heat  of  the  hand,  foreshadows  without 
exemplifying  the  nervous  system.  When  in  the  animal 
kingdom  we  examine  the  various  genera  and  species,  we 
find  an  economy  of  thought,  so  to  speak,  in  the  principles 
which  underlie  their  organization.  We  see  the  develop- 


ment of  single  sets  of  organs  by  additions  which  constitute 
specific  differences,  while  the  generic  character  remains 
unchanged.  The  higher  animals  have  capacities  which 
are  vague  and  indistinct  analogues  of  the  vast  endowments 
and  godlike  reason  of  man.  Hence,  we  find  in  the  earliest 
thought  a  tendency  to  look  upon  all  the  varied  forms  of 
nature  as  outgrowths  of  one  substance,  endlessly  modified, 
but  without  essential  and  fundamental  differences.  The 
doctrine  of  a  chain  of  beings,  all  the  links  of  which  are 
connected  with  each  other — a  disposition  to  sink  all  the 
varieties  of  nature  into  one  multiform  unity  of  existence 
— shows  itself  among  the  early  Greek  philosophers,  and, 
under  various  modifications,  the  samp  idea  prevails  in 
the  systems  of  the  East.  At  some  times  the  tendency 
has  been  to  assume  a  material  substance  as  the  common 
basis  of  all  forms  of  physical  and  mental  existence  in  the 
universe,  and  at  others  to  assume  an  ideal  or  spiritual  one. 
Philosophers  in  ancient  and  modern  times  have  oscillated 
between  these  opposite  assumptions,  and  idealism  and 
materialism  have  been  alternately  predominant  throughout 
the  history  of  thought.  These  alternations  in  modes  of 
thought  agree  in  the  resolution  of  all  things  into  a  unity 
of  existence  without  will  or  consciousness,  and  in  referring 
all  the  varieties  of  present  existence  to  the  dynamic  agency 
of  laws  which  are  independent  of  all  intelligence.  This 
search  after  unity  is  common  to  both  schools  of  thought, 
and  the  method  and  formulas  of  each  may  be  interchanged. 
Hence  the  surprising  facility  with  which  men  have  passed 
from  a  system  of  idealistic  to  a  system  of  materialistic  de- 
velopment. In  each  theory  the  unconscious  passes  into  the 
conscious.  The  cosmos  begins  without  thought  or  will, 
but  finally  works  out  both  by  a  invo>.-,iry  pun-ess  of  differ- 
entiation. The  unconscious  has  its  outcome  in  the  con- 
scious, the  necessary  in  the  free,  the  chaos  in  the  cosmos.  The 
one  system  supposes  a  universally  diffused,  ideal  existence 
without  specific  form,  will,  or  consciousness;  the  other,  a 
universally  diffused,  undiffrmiliiitud  matter,  uncreated,  and 
uncontrolled  by  mind  or  will.  In  each  of  these  systems 
the  search  is  for  unity  of  things  as  distinguished  from  a 
unity  of  creative  power  and  formative  intelligence. 

These  theories,  substantially  one  ih  mctln.'l,  Maud  over 
against  that  which  finds  the  unity  that  satisfies  the  thought 
in  an  intelligent  ami  free  First  Cause  of  all  things.  As 
distinguished  from  the  theories  which  find  the  origin  of 
beings  in  a  necessary  dynamic  and  unconscious  agency 
working  in  a  self-existent  substratum,  this  theory  regards 
nature  as  the  outcome  of  a  mind  and  will  working  out.  in 
form,  space,  and  time,  a  complicated  scries  of  ideas  or 
thoughts  which  antedate  as  plan  or  thought  their  exhibition 
in  the  universe  of  matter.  Both  systems  make  use  legiti- 
mately of  the  term  "  development."  But  with  the  one  de- 
velopment is  of  the  unconscious  by  the  unconscious,  without 
foreseen  aim  or  purpose  or  volition  ;  with  the  other,  "  de- 
velopment "  is  conversant  with  a  scries  of  ideas  consciously 
apprehended,  the  order  and  relations  of  whose  appearance 
in  time  are  determined  by  a  free  intelligence  and  will  ade- 
quate to  the  results  produced.  It  implies  a  self-existent 
cause,  to  whose  agency  the  substance  and  form  of  all  the 
varieties  of  nature  are  due,  and  whose  continuous  existence 
in  time  and  space  is  the  permanent  basis,  ground,  and  cause 
of  that  universal,  orderly  activity  which  we  designate 
collectively  as  the  laws  of  matter  and  mind.  The  idealist 
affirms  that  the  universally  diffused  non-material  substance 
becomes  self-conscious  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  the  materialist 
finds  that  the  diffused  unorganized  matter  reaches  self-con- 
sciousness and  the  power  of  thought  by  successive  differen- 
tiations, and  increasing  complexities  of  combination  in  the 
human  body.  Both  find  the  origin  of  the  universe  of 
things  and  beings  in  a  unity  of  chaotic  existence,  without 
a  presiding  mind.  Both  alike  are  compelled  by  their  sys- 
tems to  deny  any  distinction  between  mind  and  body — the 
one  resolving  the  body  and  all  forms  of  matter  into  mind; 
the  other  resolving  mind  and  conscience  into  modes  of 
matter. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
man  logically  take  their  rise  and  coloring  from  the  specu- 
lator's view  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  universe. 
If  there  is  no  dualism  of  mind  and  matter  in  man,  it  nat- 
urally follows  from  the  same  method  of  reasoning  that 
there  is  no  mind  which  controls  the  agencies  and  forces  of 
nature.  It  follows  also  that  he  who  denies  the  dual  form 
of  existence  in  the  universe  is  driven  to  the  task  of  show- 
ing the  adequacy  of  inorganic  material  forces  to  produce 
the  phenomena  of  life  and  thought,  either  by  discovering 
the  actual  process  of  such  production,  or  by  something 
like  an  approximate  verification  of  such  an  hypothesis — 
by  appealing  to  analogous  facts  in  nature,  and  showing 
also  that  the  hypothesis  of  mind  in  nature  and  man  is  es- 
sentially out  of  accord  with  the  phenomena  to  which  both 
schools  of  thought  must  alike  appeal. 

The  subject  of  evolution  in  general  cannot  here  be  taken 
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up.  It  has  been  discussed  under  its  appropriate  head.  In 
speaking  of  the  doc-trine,  now  so  widely  advocated,  of  the 
origin  of  man  from  anthropoid  apes,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
caution  the  reader  against  confounding  the  words  ''evolu- 
tion "  and  "  law  "  with  concrete  and  intelligent  forces.  Many 
seem  to  suppose  that  these  terms  denote  a  causal  agency  in- 
stead of  a  process.  When  the  origin  of  species  is  said  to 
he  due  to  evolution  we  use  a  figure  of  speech  only,  and 
give  concrete  existence  to  a  mere  abstract  term.  The  term 
IB  legitimately  used  when  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  the  creative  proees-  \\a~  slow  rather  than  sud- 
den, and  that  the  processes  of  creation  were  orderly  and 
followed  a  thought  or  plan.  Creation  through  evolution 
or  law  lias  to  do  with  the  time  and  order  of  action  of  the 
creative  force,  and  cannot,  in  any  intelligible  sense  of  the 
terms,  refer  to  the  concrete  orderly-acting  force  whose 
mode  of  action  these  abstract  terms  describe. 

In  all  departments  of  scientific  inquiry  we  soon  reach 
profound  mysteries  and  insoluble  problems.  Around  these 
both  dogmatic,  skepticism  and  dogmatic  credulity  have 
fought  their  battles.  Questions  regarding  origins  have 
ln-en  most  fruitful  in  suggesting  these  mysterious  prob- 
lems. Regarding  the  most  of  these,  scientific  investiga- 
tion (and  with  this  alone  this  discussion  is  conversant) 
gives  us  no  solution  which  commands  our  confidence  and 
excludes  ail  difficulties.  The  hypothesis  of  evolution  gives 
us  no  clue  to  the  origin  of  those  substances  which,  resist- 
ing all  chemical  reagents,  are  called  simple ;  it  gives  us  no 
clue  even  to  the  origin  of  that  cosmic  vapor  which  is  pos- 
tulated as  the  material  basis  of  all  tilings.  The  origin  of 
life,  even  if  we  admit  the  unverified  hypothesis  of  sponta- 
neous generation,  is  wrapped  in  mystery,  for  no  one  has 
detected  the  real  nature  of  the  change  by  which  inorganic 
matter  is  supposed  to  pass  into  living  tissue.  If  we  deny 
the  maxim  omne  aniniftf,  ex  <»•<>,  we  have  only  pushed  the 
difficulty  one  step  farther  back.  Wo  may  attempt  to  trace 
the  origin  of  consciousness  to  reflex  or  unconscious  activi- 
ty of  the  nerves,  but  in  the  attempt  we  are  obliged  to  as- 
sume tin*  existence  of  all  the  facts  and  laws  which  we  seek 
t ii  account  for.  The  origin  of  volition  is  equally  dark. 
We  are  conscious  of  freedom,  and  equally  conscious  of  ex- 
ternal conditioning  agencies  which  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count. Hut  the  precise  relation  to  each  other  of  those  two 
elements  entering  into  an  act  of  will  no  one  can  determine. 
We  find  the  consciousness  of  freedom  and  those  elements 
which  we  call  motives,  whether  external  or  internal,  coex- 
isting in  our  consciousness ;  but  he  who  denies  the  existence 
of  either  for  the  sake  of  referring  the  phenomena  to  a  unit 
of  explanation  sets  aside  the  very  problem  which  he  seeks 
to  solve.  This  has  been  the  battle-ground  of  the  ages,  but 
we  are  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  than  were 
the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Zeno.  The  origin  of  human 
language  is  beset  with  the  same  difficulties.  We  must  as- 
sume the  two  factors  of  conscious  intelligence  and  instinct- 
ive animal  impulse  in  all  our  attempts  at  explaining  the 
phenomena.  He  who  seeks  the  origin  of  speech  by  re- 
ferring it  either  to  intelligence  or  the  unconscious  motions 
of  the  nervous  organism  alone  will  fail.  The  resolution 
of  the  originating  or  causal  agency  into  one  and  the  same 
force  must  assume  the  existence  of  a  part  of  the  facts  for 
whose  origin  we  would  account. 

We  have  referred  to  this  general  problem  of  origins  as 
analogous  in  character  to  that  involved  in  the  origin  of 
life  or  the  origin  of  man.  This  origin  cannot,  of  course, 
have  been  a  matter  for  observation.  No  man  can  be  sup- 
posed present  for  the  purposes  of  testimony  at  his  own 
birth,  nor  can  he  have  been  a  witness  of  the  mode  or  pro- 
cess of  his  own  creation.  An  exhaustive  discussion  of 
the  problem  of  origins  would  be  an  important  contribution 
to  scientific  method.  We  propose  to  state  in  outline  the 
principal  hypotheses  which  have  been  suggested  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  man.  naming  some  few  objections  by 
which  these  hypotheses  have  been  met.  (1)  The  hypoth- 
esis of  Darwin  is  that  man  has  grown  by  a  series  of  modi- 
fications in  geological  time  from  some  extinct  form  of  the 
anthropoid  apes — "  from  a  hairy  quadruped  furnished  with 
a  tail  and  pointed  cars,  arboreal  in  its  habits,  and  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Old  World."  ( /)wrnt  of  Man,  p.  372.) 
Darwin  also  states  that  man  "since  he  attained  to  the 
rank  of  manhood  has  diverged  into  different  races,  or,  as 
they  may  bo  more  appropriately  called,  sub-species."  .  .  . 
"  Nevertheless,  all  the  races  agree  in  so  many  unimportant 
details  of  structure,  and  in  so  many  mental  peculiarities, 
that  they  can  be  accounted  for  only  through  inheritance 
from  a  common  progenitor." 

(2)  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  who,  independently  of  Darwin, 
formulated  and  defended  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selec- 
tion, denies  that  it  will  account  for  the  origin  of  man.  Like 
Darwin,  Wallace  affirms  the  original  unity  of  man.  lie 
says  that  "  man  may  have  been — indeed,  must  have  been — 
once  a  homogeneous  race."  (Xahiral  Selection,  p.  321.) 


On  the  basis  of  man's  exemption  from  the  action  of  the  law 
of  natural  selection  as  applied  to  animals,  he  finds  an  "ar- 
gument for  placing  man  apart,  as  not  only  the  head  and 
culminating  point  of  the  grand  series  of  organic  nature, 
but  as,  in  some  degree,  a  new  and  distinct  order  of  being." 
(  \<tt.  Si-/.,  p.  :;i*  1. )  The  argument  in  the  work  here  alluded 
to.  showing  that  man  is  by  his  nature  independent  of  the 
law  of  natural  selection,  is  familiar.  We  have  not  space  to 
reproduce  it.  Wallace's  general  conclusion  is  that,  an  ex- 
ternal intelligent  force,  acting  independently  of  those  laws 
which  control  the  differentiation  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
must  be  postulated  to  account  for  the  special  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  endowments  which  make  up  the  specific. 
and  unique  nature  of  man.  He  concludes  that  "a  superior 
intelligence  has  guided  the  development  of  man  in  a  definite 
direction  and  for  a  special  purpose,  just  as  man  guides  the 
development  of  many  animal  and  vegetable  forms."  (Nat. 
,SW..  (,.  :;..'.>.) 

(3)  Another  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  man,  differing 
from  both  these  just  named,  is  that  of  Carl   V'ogt.     He 
adopts  Darwin's    idea,  that  the  law  of  natural  selection 
accounts  fully  for  the  origin  and  endowments  of  man  ;  but 
he  positively  rejects  the  idea  put  forth  by  Wallace,  that  a 
higher  and  controlling  intelligence  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  capacities  of  man.  and  assumes  that  man  has  de- 
scended not  from  one  form  of  anthropoid  apes,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  Darwin,  but  from  three  forms,  and  pos- 
sibly from  several.     His  words  are:  "  In  short,  we  cannot 
see  why  American  races  of  man  may  not  be  derived  from 
American   apes,   negroes   from    African   apes,  or  ncgritoa 
perhaps  from  Asiatic  apes."     After  speaking  of  the  "  plu- 
rality of  races  as  a  fact  ""well  established,"   he  adds: 
"  Then  all  these  facts  do  not  lead  us  to  one  common  funda- 
mental stock,  to  one  intermediate  form  between  man  and 
ape,  but  to  many  parallel  series,  which,  more  or  less  locally 
confined,  might  have  been  developed  from  the  various  par- 
allel series  of  the  apes."    (Lecte.  on  Man,  p.  467.)    He  fur- 
ther says :  "  Our  savage  ancestors  stand  opposed  to  each 
other,  stock  against  stock,  race  against  race,  species  against 
species."    (Lect*.,  p.  468.)    We  thus  find  Carl  Vogt,  while 
adopting  the  methods  of  Darwin,  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  different  types  of  men  constitute  different  species, 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  developed  from  different 
types  of  monkeys. 

(4)  In  addition  to  these  we  have  the  evolutionist  hypothe- 
sis proper,  which  finds  the  origin  of  man,  as  well  as  of  all 
inorganic,  vegetable,  and  animal  forms,  in  successive  and 
continuously  connected  differentiations  and  integrations  of 
a  universally  diffused  ether.     With  this  school  man  i.s  but 
an  animal  more  highly  differentiated  than  the  mass  of  his 
congeners  who  have  preceded  him  in  the  cosrnical  process. 
The  complexity  of  his  organization  constituting  the  only 
difference  between  man  and  the  other  animals,  to  this  com- 
plexity the  genesis  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  capacities 
is  solely  to  be  attributed.     This  view  is  best  represented  in 
the  works  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

(5)  Other  theories  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Dawson  (Story 
of  Earth  and  Man,  p.  320):  "One  school  assumes  an  innate 
tendency  in  every  species  to  change  in  the  course  of  time. 
(Owen.)     Another  believes  in  exceptional  births,  either  in 
the  course  of  ordinary  generation  or  by  parthenogenesis. 
(Mivart,  Ferris.)     Another  refers  to  the  known  facts  of 
reproductive  acceleration  or  retardation  observed  in  some 
humble  creatures.    (Hyatt  and  Cope.)    New  forms  arising 
in  any  of  these  ways  or  fortuitously  may,  it  is  supposed, 
be  perpetuated,  and  increased  and  further  improved  by 
favoring  external  circumstances  and  the  efforts  of  the  or- 
ganism to  avail  itself  of  these.  (Lamarck.)"     Closely  in 
harmony  with  these  views  are  those  adopted  by  the  an- 
cients, especially  of  the  Epicurean  school,  as  set  forth  in 
the  brilliant  poem  of  Lucretius  on  the  Nature  «/'  ThimjH. 
The  difference  between  these  speculators  and  the  moderns  in 
knowledge  of  natural  history  is  enormous,  but  the  similarity 
in  methods  of  thought  and  statement  is  remarkable. 

When  we  examine  these  various  hypotheses  we  find  a  gen- 
eral agreement  in  assuming  that  man  has  been  derived  by 
generation  from  some  one  or  more  forms  of  lower  animal 
life.  But  we  are  struck,  on  closer  examination,  with  the 
great  want  of  agreement  in  the  methods  of  reasoning  and 
the  arguments  adduced.  Spencer  and  H'dckel  seem  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  the  origin  of  man  and  his  faculties 
as  included  in  the  broader  problem  of  the  origin  of  life. 
In  this  they  see  no  insuperable  difficulty.  Indeed,  the 
whole  system  of  evolution  as  taught  by  Spencer  grounds 
its  claim  to  acceptance  as  a  philosophy  of  the  universe  in 
its  ability  to  give  a  scientific  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
life  through  observed  modifications  of  matter  and  force. 
Darwin,  on  the  other  hand,  postulates  the  existence  of  liv- 
ing animal  germs  as  his  point  of  departure,  and  intimates 
his  belief  that  the  origin  of  life  and  intelligence  in  the 
lower  animals  is  a  hopeless  inquiry.  '*  In  what  manner," 
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he  says,  "  the  mental  powers  were  first  developed 
lowest  organisms  is  as  hopeless  an  inquiry  as  how  1 


eloped  in  the 
'  life  at 

first  originated.  These  arc'problems  for  the  distant  future, 
if  they  are  ever  to  be  solved  by  man."  (Uencent  of  M>m, 
p.  35.)  Prof.  Tyndall  as  a  physicist  says:  "The  pas- 
sage from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding 
facts  of  consciousness  is  unthinkable.  Granted  that  a  def- 
inite thought  and  a  definite  molecular  action  in  the  brain 
occur  simultaneously,  we  do  not  possess  the  intellectual 
or^an,  nor  apparently  any  rudiment  of  the  organ,  which 
would  enable  us  to  pass  by  a  process  of  reasoning  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  They  appear  together,  but  we  know  not 
why."  (.SWr«///iV  Mnlrrinlium,  Am.  ed.,  p.  117.) 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  Wallace  denies  that  "  nat- 
ural selection  "  can  be  made  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
man.  His  great  ability  as  a  naturalist,  and  his  relation 
as  an  independent  discoverer  to  the  law  in  question,  give  to 
his  views  a  special  value  and  importance.  In  his  article  on 
the  "Limits  of  Natural  Selection  as  applied  to  Man"  (pp. 
334-362),  referring  to  Mr.  Darwin's  care  to  impress  upon 
his  readers  that  natural  selection  has  no  power  to  advance 
any  being  much  beyond  his  fellows,  but  only  so  far  as  to  en- 
able him  to  survive  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
also  that  it  has  no  power  to  produce  modifications  which 
are  in  the  least  injurious  or  even  useless  to  its  possessor. 
or  out  of  proportion  to  its  degree  of  development,  ho  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  series  of  points  in  which  the  law  of  natural 
selection  fails  to  meet  the  considerations  which  Mr.  Darwin 
himself  lays  down  as  requisite  for  its  legitimate  applica- 
tion. Hence,  Mr.  Wallace  utterly  rejects  Darwin's  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  origin  of  man  from  the  anthropoid  ape, 
while  he  accepts  them  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  origin 
of  species  among  plants  and  animals  in  general. 

Equally  trenchant  and  irreconcilable  differences  may  be 
pointed  out  in  the  applications  and  modifications  of  this 
hypothesis  in  the  works  of  naturalists  who  have  in  some 
of  its  forms  adopted  it.  These  differences  tend  to  confirm 
the  impression  that,  however  imposing  the  authority  under 
which  these  methods  of  accounting  for  our  origin  have 
been  put  forth,  they  still  await  scientific  verification,  and 
have  no  claim  to  be  accepted  as  catholic  truths  tested  by 
the  severe  processes  of  scientific  method.  As  working  hy- 
potheses they  may  all  be  useful.  They  may  aid  investiga- 
tors to  bring  out  new  or  neglected  truths ;  but  so  long  as 
no  transition  fossils  bridging  over  the  gulf  between  man 
and  the  apes  can  be  produced,  so  long  as  the  system  de- 
pends upon  what  nwtf  ^*oW/»///  Itnre  ticfn,  and  not  upon 
what  is  proved  as  fact,  we  may  reasonably  place  the  va- 
rious suppositions  regarding  the  origin  of  man  by  genera- 
tion from  lower  animals  among  the  immense  mass  of  unver- 
ified hypotheses  which  active  minds  a  re  continually  bringing 
to  the  surface  in  the  progress  of  inquiry.  In  addition  to 
the  difficulties  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  man  by  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  apart  from  an  informing  anil  di- 
recting agency  (such  as  arc  suggested  by  Wallace,  Mivart, 
and  others),  there  arc  those  which  affect  the  system  as  a 
whole.  Thoughtful  naturalists  in  large  majority  affirm  that 
no  well-authenticated  instance  of  spontaneous  generation 
has  been  shown  ;  that  no  new  species  able  to  maintain  itself 
has  been  produced  by  the  hybrid  union  of  allied  families 
of  animals;  that  palaeontology  has  revealed  few  if  any  of 
the  manifold  series  of  transitional  forms  between  animal 
species  which  the  system  necessarily  implies  andrequires  for 
its  maintenance.  All  that  Darwin  really  claims  for  his 
hypothesis  in  its  application  to  man  is  that  it  way  be  true. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Darwin  is  much  less  positive  in  his 
conclusions  than  his  pupils  and  followers.  He  concedes 
that  his  hypothesis  is  mi  inference  from  premises  which 
are  not  seldom  speculative  or  doubtful.  In  all  sciences  in 
which  we  reason  from  phenomena  to  their  causes  we  can 
only  infer  a  possible  past  from  the  actual  and  ascertained 
present.  When  we  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  the  serious  difficulties  which  have  led  so  many 
naturalists  of  the  highest  reputation  to  reject  it  entirely,  we 
can  safely  say  that,  whatever  may  become  true  in  the 
future,  at  present  the  hypothesis  is  unverified,  and  has  no 
legitimate  standing  among  the  settled  theories  of  natural 
science. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  laws  of  man's  mind,  his 
use  of  articulate  language,  his  social,  moral,  and  religious 
constitution,  we  are  met  by  problems  which  are  extremely 
difficult  of  explanation  on  any  hypothesis  of  evolution. 
Speaking  generally,  the  opinions  of  those  who  deny  to 
man  the  possession  of  a  mind,  with  its  constitution  and 
li.ws  of  action,  as  an  inherent  part  of  his  original  being, 
fall  naturally  into  two  classes.  The  first,  which  includes 
the  immense  majority  of  materialists,  hold  that  man  comes 
into  the  world  endowed  with  sensibility  alone,  and  that 
contact  with  the  external  world  through  the  nervous  sys- 
tem comes,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  to  generate  the  capa- 
city for  acquiring  knowledge,  the  power  of  thought,  and 


all  those  fixed  modes  of  mental  action  which  psychologists 
of  a  different  school  call  the  primordial  laws  of  action  that 
are  native  to  mind,  whether  necessary  or  contingent  in 
their  nature.  With  these  the  development  of  intelligence 
originates  in  the  matter  of  the  nerves,  and  is  completed  in 
the  lifetime  of  each  human  being.  They  deny  that  the 
laws  of  mental  and  moral  activity  which  limit  and  con- 
dition all  possible  thought  are  laws  of  the  mind  as  a  dis- 
tinct entity.  They  find  by  analysis  no  such  elements. 
They  resolve  these  laws  or  limitations  of  all  thinking  into 
habits  or  associational  residua  which  have  been  developed 
by  the  activity  of  the  nervous  system.  Whatever  this 
school  may  attribute  to  the  development  of  capacity  by 
hereditary  influence  does  not  essentially  modify  these 
statements.  This  school  is  best  represented  by  the  older 
Mill  in  his  AtntlifHin  of  the  Human  Mind.  The  second 
school  of  sensational  psychologists  is  best  represented  by 
Spencer.  In  contradiction  to  the  views  of  Mill.  Spencer 
finds  the  human  mind  conditioned  and  limited,  in  all  its  ac- 
tivity, by  necessary  laws  which  arc  a  part  of  the  natural  fur- 
niture of  every  human  mind  now  existing.  In  this  respect 
he  agrees  with  the  spiritualistic  school  of  psychologists,  but 
he  attributes  the  existence  of  these  constitutive  laws  of 
thought,  which  do  not  yield  to  analysis  in  the  present  state 
of  man,  to  an  accumulation  of  hereditary  influences,  con- 
tinued through  an  indefinite  period,  which  had  their  origin 
in  the  relation  of  an  unditferentiated  sensibility  to  its  ma- 
terial surroundings.  lie  disagrees  entirely  with  Mill  and 
his  school  in  his  estimate  of  the  actually  existing  facts  of 
the  human  mind,  and  tin:  analysis  of  these  facts  into  irri- 
tations of  the  nervous  tissue  of  each  man  after  birth.  lie 
agrees  with  Mill  in  reference  to  the  process  by  which  tin-so 
laws  of  mental  action  have  been  generated,  but  extends 
the  time  indefinitely  backward,  giving  almost  unlimited 
influence  to  the  law  of  heredity.  What  Mill  finds  to  iir 
built  up  in  a  man's  lifetime.  Spencer  assumes  to  be  possi- 
ble only  as  the  accumulated  result  of  hereditary  influences, 
gaining  infinitesimal  increments  through  innumerable 
ages.  However  much  these  two  schools  differ  regarding 
the  facts  of  the  human  mind  and  their  analysis,  the  sys- 
tems are  both  liable  to  similar  criticism  and  present  similar 
defects  of  method.  Both  James  Mill  and  Spencer  found 
their  systems  upon  association  and  habit.  The  question 
naturally  arises:  What  arc  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  beginning  of  mental  habits  and  the  processes  of  asso- 
ciation ?  A  mental  habit  is  formed  by  going  through  a 
mental  process,  or  a  scries  of  mental  pn-ee-se-.  so  fre- 
quently that  the  subject  of  them  acquires  great  facility  in 
the  operation — possibly,  a  facility  so  great  that  the  pro- 
rrs-es  are  possible  without  a  conscious  act  of  will.  Asso- 
ciation is  the  power  to  recall  in  memory  mental  acts  or 
processes  which  have,  in  any  manner,  been  connected  with 
each  other.  Now,  habit  and  association  are  unintelligible 
terms  except  on  the  assumption  of  the  fundamental  In  us 
of  intelligence  as  already  existing.  For  two  objects  of 
knowledge  to  be  associated  with  each  other  there  must  be  the 
intelligence  to  apprehend  them  as  objects  of  knowledge — 
the  power  to  discriminate  them  from  the  self  and  from  each 
other,  to  note  their  distinguishing  marks  and  attributes  in 
time  and  space.  They  must  both  be  held  in  thought  at  the 
same  instant  as  actual  knowledge,  or  one  as  a  fact  of  know- 
ledge, the  other  of  memory,  or  both  as  facts  of  memory. 
If,  as  we  have  said,  a  mental  habit  is  formed  by  frequently 
going  through  a  mental  process  or  mental  processes,  man- 
ifestly habit,  like  association,  postulates  those  very  laws  of 
mental  activity  to  account  for  which  it  is  brought  forward. 
Both  the  system  of  Mill  and  that  of  Spencer  are  vitiated 
by  this  fatal  defect,  while  in  vitally  important  particulars 
they  contradict  each  other. 

The  difficulties  which  attach  to  all  systems  that  seek  to 
account  for  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  mind  by  habit  and 
association  alone  are  illustrated  by  the  laws  of  human 
speech.  Language  is  the  instrument  of  human  thought 
more  emphatically  than  it  is  a  means  for  its  transmission. 

The  rudest  forms  of  human  speech  involve  the  present f 

all  the  germs  of  a  complete  human  mind.  Wo  hear,  it  is 
true,  of  languages  which  have  no  abstract  terms,  and  which 
indicate  no  powers  beyond  the  rudimentary  instincts  and 
intelligence  of  animals.  But  when  we  attempt  to  analyze 
a  sentence  in  any  language,  however  uncultivated,  we  rec- 
ognize abstract  terms,  and  some  of  a  high  degree  of  gen- 
erality. We  find  always  subject,  object, and  predicate:  we 
can  detect  the  agency  of  nil  the  laws  and  limitations  which 
make  up  what  we  call  the  constitution  of  the  mind.  So 
j  completely  are  these  wrought  into  language  that  their  ab- 
sence from  it  is  impossible  to  thought.  The  fundamental 
postulate  of  the  broad  distinction  between  the  thinker  and 
the  object  of  his  thought  is  a  recognized  element  of  uni- 
versal grammar,  and  language  becomes  unintelligible  or 
absurd  whenever  the  universal  laws  of  human  thought 
fail  of  recognition.  A  complete  psychology  can  bo  readily 
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deduced  from  the  rudest  language  ever  spoken.  No  -y- 
tem  uhich  fails  to  recogni/.e  tin-  broad  distinction  between 
that  in  man  which  thinks  and  fuels  ami  arts  and  tin-  phe- 
nomena of  the  external  world,  can  be  stated  in  human  lan- 
guage witlntiit  iin  implied  contradiction.  This  dualism  of 
thought*  and  tbinge  strikes  NO  ik-ep  into  language,  and  is 
made  so  necessary  by  the  constitution  of  the  luunan  mind, 
that  failure  l-t  recognize  it  in  thought  or  expression  in- 
volve,-* a  contradiction.  Man,  us  a  thinker,  stands  by  his 
personality  apart  from  the  universe  in  which  he  live*. 
He  cannot  in  thought  recognize  himself  as  identical  with 
universal  matter  or  universal  mind.  The  reality  of  what 
thinks,  as  distinguished  from  the  material  world,  is  a 
condition  of  our  knowledge  of  the  material  world:  for  all 
knowledge  involves,  at  bottom,  a  discrimination  between 
the  thinker  and  the  material  faet  which  he  knows.  Hence, 
neither  the  materialist  nor  the  idealist  can  formulate  his 
theory  in  language  without  an  essential  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  beginning  of  articulate  ppeech,  as  well  as  the 
beginning  of  thought,  necessarily  postulates  the  essential 
characteristic*  of  mind  and  its  laws,  however  imperfectly 
developed  that  mind  may  be. 

The  question  whether  man  shall  bo  classed  with  the  an- 
thropoid apes  or  separated  from  the  nnitnal  kingdom  has 
been  much  discussed  by  naturalists.  With  some  noted  ex- 
ceptions this  matter  has  b«en  determined,  apparently,  by 
foregone  conclusions  concerning  the  origin  of  man  by  gen- 
eration from  the  lower  animals.  As  this  is  a  matter  which 
affects  the  naturalist  rather  than  the  general  inquirer,  and 
is  partially  involved  in  what  has  already  been  said,  we 
waive  farther  discussion. 

The  f'niti/  of  Man  was  generally  conceded  by  the  early 
naturalists — notably  by  Bufftm,  Illumenbach,  Linnaeus,  and 
Prichard.  Virey,  whose  work  was  first  published  in  1801, 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  among  modern  naturalists 
to  call  in  question  the  specific  unity  of  man.  The  dis- 
cussion which  ensued  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  terms  mono- 
Tjcni*t  and  poft/'fenixt  to  characterize  those  who  affirm  or 
deny  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  Virey  divided  man 
into  two  species,  founding  his  distinction  mainly  upon  the 
facial  angle  of  Camper.  In  ISLV>,  Bory  de  St,  Vincent  di- 
vided man  into  fifteen  species.  In  1826,  Desmoulins,  who 
had  previously  recognized  eleven  species,  increased  the 
number  to  sixteen.  Jacquinot  in  iJvIO  recognized  three 
species;  Dr.  Morton,  twenty-two  "families;"  Luke  Burke, 
sixty-three  species.  Agassiz  assumes  eight  centres  of  cre- 
ation fttr  the  human  race,  although  there  is  some  difference 
of  statement  in  his  earlier  and  later  writings.  He  held 
the  men  of  these  different  creations,  though  different  in 
origin,  to  be  one  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  nature. 
Nott  and  (Jliddon,  in  their  Types  of  Mankind,  adopted 
generally  Agassiz's  views  with  reference  to  the  different 
centres  of  creation,  but  insisted  that  the  men  of  different 
origins  constitute  fundamentally  different  species,  denying 
the  unity  of  moral  and  mental  nature  which  had  been  af- 
firmed byAgassiz.  This  hypothesis  was  naturally  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  defenders  of  the  institution  of  sla- 
very, and  became  the  foundation  of  a  diplomatic  paper  ad- 
dressed to  the  British  government  upon  the  antislavery 
jigiraiion  by  Mr.  Calhoun.  We  are  struck,  in  this  enumer- 
atiun  of  different  classifications  (which  might  be  indef- 
initely extended ),  with  the  extreme  differences  in  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  these  writers  have  arrived  both  in  respect 
to  the  basis,  of  classification  and  the  classification  itself.  It 
indicates  clearly  that  the  polygenists,  as  a  whole,  are  more 
fatally  at  variance  with  each  other  than  they  are  with  those 
who  maintain  the  unity  of  man.  If  such  contradictory 
systems  of  classification  were  to  be  put  forth  concerning 
any  ttniiitaf  as  well  known  as  man,  we  should  bo  inclined 
to  suspect  that  the  systems  of  classification,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  vitiated  by  some  fundamental  error.  It  is 
ea«v  to  see,  without  contrasting  these  essentially  different 
system*  with  each  other,  that  they  are  mutually  inconsist- 
ent and  destructive.  The  deductions  of  the  polygenists 
from  their  theories  vary  as  widely  as  the  theories  them- 
selves.  Knox  (Rnce*  of  Men)  denies  the  possibility  of  a 
change  of  habitat  for  man,  and  affirms  that  Kuropeans  in 
America  are  suffering  a  sure  and  constant  deterioration  ; 
Dr.  <'aldwe.ll  (Unity  of  the  Human  Race}  is  equally  confi- 
dent that  Kuropean  races  arc  steadily  improving  in  Amer- 
ica. Kombst  (in  Johnston'*  Physical  Atlas)  separates  man 
into  three  species,  but  affirms  that  a  mixture  improves  the 
result:  Dr.  Nott  (  Type»  of  Mankind)  denies  the  possibility 
of  a  permanent  union  of  the  different  species  of  man,  and 
appeals  for  proof  to  the  weakness  and  inferiority  of  the 
mulattoes  in  the  South.  Prom  these  specimen  illustrations 
of  the  utter  absence  of  any  agreement  in  fundamental 
principles  on  the  part  of  the  polygenists,  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  that  their  underlying  principles  of  classification 
are  often  essentially  contradictory,  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  undertaken  an  impossible  task; 


j  and  the  presumption  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
-|"'«'i«'s  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  dissensions  and  con- 
tradictions of  it*  opponents.  The  range  of  facts  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  the  unity  or  non-unity  of  man.  and  the 
imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  present  great  difficulties 

1  whichever  hypothesis  we  assume.  The  naturalists  who 
have  assumed  the  unity  of  man  are  numerous  and  their 

1  authority  weighty.      From    I.iniiiens,  IJutVon.  and  lilumen- 

j  bach  to  the  present  day  there  has  been  an  unbroken  line 
of  succession  of  ethnologists  who  have  nilirmcd  the  unity 

|  of  the  human  rare.  So  far  us  the  argument  from  language 
is  concerned,  writers  on  comparative  philology  have  hi  MI, 
with  few  exceptions,  unanimous  that  it  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  unity.  The  remarkable  treatise  by  Mr.  L.  II,  Mor- 
gan, published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  on  The 
Nn/«f''/n*  of  Consaii'ininiti/  moi  Affinity  in  the  Human  Fam- 
ilif,  points  in  the  same  direction.  Our  limits  forbid  any 
extended  citation  of  the  opinions  of  naturalists,  upon  this 
point.  The  views  of  Darwin  and  Wallace  have  been  al- 
ready given.  De  Quatrefages  (Rapport  ttnr  let  Pi-oyrbs  de 
I' A  nth  r»}>"l«<fi'',  p.  128)  thus  sums  up  an  extended  and  val- 
uable discussion  of  the  point  in  question  :  u  The  conflict 
between  these  two  doctrines  was  originally  caused  by  dog- 
matic and  anti-dogmatic  controversies  which  originated  in 
the  last  century.  When  these  controversies  shall  have 
eeascd,  when  the  feeling  which  they  excite  shall  have  been 
allayed,  all  wise  and  studious  men  will,  I  am  entirely  con- 
fident, accept  of  monogenism  ;  for  it  will  be  necessary  at 
la -t  to  recognize  the  fact  that  man,  a  simple  animal  so  far 
as  his  body  is  concerned,  is  in  this  quality  subject  to  all 
the  laws  which  govern  anywhere  organization  and  life; 
and  scientific  monogenism,  with  which  alone  we  are  here 
concerned,  is,  at  bottom,  only  the  development  of  this 
truth." 

A  few  years  since  polygenism  was  popularly  supposed 
to  have  become  the  settled  creed  of  men  of  "advanced" 
views  in  science.  It  was  claimed,  indeed,  as  one  of  the 
points  which  science  had  settled.  The  change  within 
twenty  years  is  noteworthy.  Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  *ays  (art. 
"  Anthropology  "  in  Encj/c.  Brit.,  9th  ed.) :  "  On  the  whole, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  man- 
kind now  stands  on  a  firmer  basis  than  in  any  previous 
ages.  It  would  be  premature  to  judge  how  far  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  of  races  may  be  capable  of  an  exact  so- 
lution, but  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years  countenances 
Mr.  Darwin's  prophecy  that  before  long  *  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  monogenists  and  the  polygenists  will  die  a  silent 
and  unobserved  death'  (Detcent  of  Man,  vol.  i.  p.  227}." 
When  wo  recall  the  extreme  confidence  with  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  non-unity  of  man  was  put  forth  by  a  large 
segment  of  naturalists  a  few  years  ago,  we  are  taught  the 
need  of  caution  in  the  acceptance  of  scientific  hypotheses, 
and  find  that  fashion  and  authority  prevail  in  science  as 
well  as  in  literature  and  philosophy. 

Antt'/itih/  of  Man. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  antiquity  of  man  by  reference  to  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  the  monumental  inscriptions  of  Egypt,  and  the 
literature  of  Eastern  nations.  Jewish  and  Christian  writers 
have  endeavored  to  settle  this  question  from  the  Pentateuch, 
but  the  continuity  of  the  chronological  record  embodied  in 
the  Pentateuch  is  by  no  means  certain  ;  and  the  Masoretio 
Hebrew  text,  the  LXX.  version,  and  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch greatly  differ  in  respect  to  their  chronology,  as  may 
be  seen  from  a  table  in  Poole's  (VeMe#i«  of  the  Earth  and 
Man  (p.  90),  which  is  reproduced  in  the  Bible  dictionaries  of 
Dr.  Smith  and  of  McCHntock  and  Strong  under  the  article 
"  Chronology."  The  tendency  of  the  early  Church  was  to 
conform  its  chronological  system  to  the  indications  afforded 
by  the  LXX.  Archbishop  Usher  ( Chrntiolnnia  Sacra, 
1660),  following  the  Hebrew  text,  fixed  upon  4004  B.  c.  as 
the  date  of  the  creation  of  Adam.  William  Hales  (New 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  1809-14),  taking  the  LXX.  as  his 
guide,  assigned  the  creation  of  Adam  to  5411  B.  c.,  indi- 
cating a  reaction  in  t'.ic  Christian  Church  in  the  direction 
of  a  longer  chronology.  At  this  period,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected, the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  was  not  sharply 
discriminated  from  that  of  the  earth.  The  drift  of  Chris- 
tian opinion  with  reference  to  this  subject  is  further  illus- 
trated in  the  preface  to  the  Oxford  Chronological  Tables 
(1835),  which  says:  "The  Scriptures  were  written  for 
nobler  and  more  exalted  purposes  than  the  mere  transmis- 
sion of  dates  or  the  gratification  of  antiquarian  curiosity  ; 
and  henco  we  must  not  be  surprised  if,  on  topics  eonnecit-d 
with  chronology,  we  fail  to  meet  witli  the  information  we 
desire,  and  find  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  the  precise 
time  at  which  some  of  the  most  important  transactions 
took  place.  This  increased  uncertainty,  however,  seems  to 
have  aroused  the  diligence  and  ingenuity  of  chronologeiv, 
who  have  compiled  system  upon  system,  without  adding 
much  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  the  remote  ages 
of  antiquity.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are  not  less  than 
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three  hundred  different  dates  assigned  as  the  era  of  the 
Creation,  varying  in  the  extremes  no  less  than  3000  years  ; 
and  equal  uncertainty,  though  perhaps  not  extending 
to  an  equal  number  of  discordant  opinions,  prevails  re- 
specting other  eras,  and  perplexes  the  chronological  stu- 
dent at  every  step  of  his  inquiry."  The  tendency  of  opin- 
ion among  reverent  students  of  the  Scriptures  is  still  further 
illustrated  in  the  following  passage  from  Prichard's  /%«- 
ical  Ii;*tnn/  <./'  Mankind  (vol.  v.,  1847):  "By  some  it  will 
be  objected  to  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived  that 
there  exists,  according  to  my  hypothesis,  no  chronology, 
properly  so  termed,  of  the  earliest  ages,  and  that  no  menus 
are  to  be  found  for  ascertaining  the  real  age  of  the  world. 
This  I  am  prepared  to  admit;  and  I  observe  that  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion,  since 
the  scriptural  writers  have  always  avoided  the  attempt  to 
compute  the  period  in  question.  ...  In  no  one  instance, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  .  .  .  has  any  one  writer  alluded 
to  the  age  of  the  world."  Without  further  reference  (which 
the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit)  to  critical  authori- 
ties, we  may  reasonably  question,  as  the  result  even  of  this 
meagre  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
most  devout  and  competent  students  of  the  Bible,  whether 
it  was  the  design  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  reveal  either 
the  antiquity  of  man  or  the  antiquity  of  the  earth.  The 
tendency  of  opinion  in  this  direction  was  marked  and  clear 
before  recent  discoveries  of  fossil  remains  and  stone  imple- 
ments in  the  Drift  formation  had  specially  called  the  at- 
tention of  naturalists  to  the  general  subject.  A  note  on 
the  chronology  of  Genesis  in  the  Speaker'*  Cnmnn  n/in-i/ 
(vol.  i.  p.  61)  affords  conclusive  evidence  that  the  best 
scholars  of  the  Church  of  England  fully  recognize  the  dif- 
ficulty of  determining  the  age  of  man  from  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

Fossil  human  bones  and  stone  implements  had  been 
found  during  the  eighteenth  century  in  such  situations  as 
led  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  deposited  in  the 
localities  where  found  previous  to  the  historical  period  ; 
but  down  to  the  time  of  Cuvier,  who  died  in  1834,  they 
had  not  been  accepted  by  scientific  men  iu  general  as  af- 
fording satisfactory  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  ni;in. 
From  the  time  of  Bout?  (1823)  there  was  a  gradual  increa.se 
of  evidence  in  this  direction,  but  only  so  late  as  IS.'IS  did 
the  discoveries  of  Boucher  dc  Perthcs  give  to  the  question 
such  importance  as  to  command  the  attention  of  the  scion 
tific  world.  Subsequent  to  this  time  discoveries  similar  to 
thnse  uf  l>c  IV;-thcs  at  Abbeville  and  St.  Acheul  have  nip- 
idly  multiplied.  The  discovery  by  Dr.  Keller,  in  1854,  of 
the  remains  of  lake-dwellings  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  the 
exploration  in  1847  of  the  shell-heaps  in  Denmark  (though 
these  remains  are  ineontestably  of  a  later  period  than  those 
found  by  De  Perthcs),  excited  the  public  mind  to  great 
activity  on  this  subject.  These  investigations  have  led  a 
large  majority  of  scientific  men  to  conclude  that  this 
geological  evidence  points  to  a  much  higher  antiquity  for 
man  than  had  been  commonly  assumed.  Attempts  have 
been  made  from  this  evidence  to  settle  a  definite  chronology 
for  the  human  race,  but  the  results  obtained  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  as  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory  as  those 
arrived  at  by  chronological  writers  who  proceed  by  other 
methods. 

The  nature  of  primitive  man  has  been  much  discussed 
within  a  few  years  past  under  the  form  of  inquiries  into 
the  origin  of  "civilization"  and  "culture."  Some  writers 
like  Whatcly  have  taken  the  ground  that  man  has  never  in 
any  instance  emerged  from  barbarism  by  his  own  powers, 
inferring  from  this  assumption  that  civilization  must  have 
had  a  supernatural  origin.  The  remains  of  pre-historic 
man  which  have  been  found  over  so  wide  a  portion  of  the 
earth  seem  to  point  to  a  gradual  development  of  civilization 
by  slow  degrees,  and  from  a  state  of  intelligence  low  indeed, 
but  sufficient  to  generate  successful  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  higher  conditions  of  life.  These  pre-hietoric  remains 
have  led  some  writers  to  assume  a  primitive  state  utterly 
savage,  even  below  that  of  the  most  barbarous  tribes  a't 
present  known.  But  various  considerations  give  weight  to 
the  hypothesis  that  primeval  men  started  in  the  race  of 
improvement  from  the  condition  of  grown-up  children 
rather  than  from  that  of  brutal  savages.  It  has  been  too 
readily  assumed  that  the  remains  of  pre-historic  men,  and 
the  implements  found  with  them,  are  proof  that  they  led  a 
life  scarcely  above  that  of  beasts.  The  well-known  Engis 
and  Neanderthal  skulls,  though  at  first  pressed  into  the 
service  of  this  notion,  do  not  on  careful  examination  favor 
it.  Prof.  Huxley  says  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  that  it  "  is 
by  no  means  so  isolated  as  it  appears  to  be  at  first,  but  forms 
in  reality  the  extreme  of  a  series  leading  gradually  from  it 
to  the  highest  and  best-developed  human  crania."  ,  Of  the 
Engis  skull  he  says,  "  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fair  average  human 
skull."  He  also  adds  the  conclusion  that  the  fossil  remains 
of  man  hitherto  found  do  not  indicate  a  lower  condition 


lys  Dr.  Dawson  (.\utnre  ana  tnc  liiblc.  pp.  lotj 
the  oldest  race  of  men  known  in  Western  Europe,"  present 
the  skeleton  of  a  man  nearly  six  feet  high,  with  a  brain 
"  of  greater  size  than  in  the  average  of  modern  men,  and 
the  frontal  region  as  largely  developed."  Gratiolet  sent 
to  the  museum  in  Paris  the  skull  of  a  modern  idiot,  which, 
though  a  little  smaller,  reproduced  the  Neanderthal  skull 
in  almost  every  particular.  Quatrefages  says  that  the  Ne- 
andertlml  skull  "  differs  in  nothing  from  the  mean  type  of 
the  existing  (iei'manic  nices,  and  in  no  respect  approaches 
that  of  the  Simians."  (Kapport,  p.  251.)  In  regard  to  in- 
ternal capacity  of  the  skull,  the  earliest  remains  of  pre- 
historic men  do  not  essentially  differ  from  barbarous  peoples 
of  the  present  day.  Even  the  Neanderthal  skull,  which,  in 
the  absence  of  any  means  of  comparison  with  other  skulls 
of  the  same  period  and  locality,  may  have  been  exceptional 
or  that  of  an  idiot,  has  been  estimated  to  indicate  a  brain- 
rj.ity  equal  to  75  cubic  inches.  The  collections  of  Drs. 
Davis  and  Morton  give  the  average  internal  capacity  of  the 
cranium  in  the  chief  races  as  follows:  Teutonic  family.  '.M 
cubic  inches;  Esquimaux,  yi;  negroes.  So;  Australians 
and  Tasmanians,  82;  showing  that  the  Neanderthal  skull 
(which  has  been  mainly  relied  on  as  proving  the  degradation 
of  primitive  man)  is  in  brain-capacity  but  a  few  cubic 
inches  less  than  that  of  the  Bushman  of  to-day.  A  large 
majority  of  these  fossil  remains  will  compare  favorably  in 
brain-capacity  with  the  average  of  living  men  :  while  the 
:uci-:iiri'  size  of  the  brain  in  the  orang-utan  is  28  cubic 
inches,  and  that  of  the  gorilla  30 — scarcely  one-third  of  the 
average  brain-capacity  of  existing  human  races.  (See  Wal- 
lace. \iiiin-nl  >W<.  j;,,, ,,  p.  338.)  It  may  be  further  said 
that  the  table  given  by  Prof.  Daniel  Wilson  (1're-hitturic 
.  I  /i;i't/v  <>i  S'-nil'iiui  i  sliows  th;it  the  skulls  of  the  pre-historic. 
period  measured  by  him  compared  with  the  skulls  of  the 
early  historic  period,  which  he  also  measured,  differ  from 
cadi  other  in  brain-capacity  less  than  those  of  various 
civilized  races  at  the  present  day.  Nor  is  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  earliest  implements  used  by  nuut  at  vari- 
ance with  that  drawn  from  the  form  and  capacity  of  these 
primitive  skulls.  We  have  before  us  some  specimens,  taken 
from  the  drift  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme,  of  the  earliest 
ami  rudest  st'iue  implements  that  have  yet  been  disco\  ered. 
The  niiinufaelnrc  of  one  of  these  with  only  such  tools  as 
the  drift,  period  could  afford  indicates  an  amount  and  con- 
tinuity of  thought  and  persistence  of  will  which  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  that  possessed  by  a  considerable  seg- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  civilized  countries.  The  imple- 
ments found  in  the  "  kitchen-middens  "  of  Denmark  and 
the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  though  confessedly  of  a 
later  period,  indicate  not  only  a  considerable  degree  of 
mechanical  ingenuity,  but  an  adaptation  to  their  evident 
u.-e<.  :nid  even  a  sense  of  beauty,  which  indicate  that  they 
are  the  products  of  beings  of  considerable  intelligence. 
Quatrefages  { The  Pntssinn  Jiace,  p.  23)  says:  "Every 
artist  will  admire  what  is  correct,  linn,  and  true  in  some  of 
the  designs,  graven  with  mere  flints  upon  plates  of  mam- 
moth teeth  and  upon  reindeer  horns,  which  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  caves  of  the  Madeleine  of  I.angerie-Basse,  etc. 
The  ivory  handles  of  poignards  found  in  the  caverns  of 
Bruniquel  are  worthy  of  our  best  modern  sculptors." 

From  the  long  infancy  and  early  helplessness  of  primitive 
man  he  must,  from  the  first,  have  Jived  in  a  social  state. 
Some  sort  of  a  family  or  tribal  organization  seems  to  be  a 
condition  of  the  propagation  of  our  species.  But  a  social 
state,  of  whatever  kind,  involves  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion, and  for  a  being  with  the  impulses  and  capacities  of 
man  naturally  leads  to  the  development  of  articulate  speech. 
Certainly,  no  tribe,  however  degraded,  has  ever  been  found 
without  a  spoken  language  which  involved  all  the  essential 
principles  of  general  grammar,  however  limited  its  vocabu- 
lary or  imperfect  its  development.  These  languages,  due, 
in  great  part,  to  association  and  convention,  arbitrary,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  the  signs  which  they  employ,  vary- 
ing indefinitely  in  vocabulary,  even  when  spoken  by  kindred 
tribes,  the  vehicles  of  thought,  and  not  merely  of  emotion, 
are  to  be  sharply  discriminated  from  that  natural  and  in- 
stinctive language  by  which  men,  and  to  some  extent  the 
brutes,  communicate  their  emotions  to  each  other — the  test 
of  which  is,  for  each  species,  prevailing  uniformity  and 
universal  intelligibility.  All  attempts  to  trace  the  origin 
of  articulate  speech  to  that  natural  and  instinctive  lan- 
guage which  wo  have  just  characterized  signally  fail 
from  the  incapacity  of  the  theory  to  account  for  the  vast 
change  of  meaning  in  words  originally  onomatopoietic, 
as  well  as  for  the  many  words  in  every  language  which  are 
purely  arbitrary  and  conventional.  Thought  and  language 
are  so  connected  that  neither  can  exist  without  the  other; 
and  the  rudest  language  ever  spoken  implies  the  possession, 
by  those  speaking  it,  of  a  mental  constitution  which  is  es- 
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sontially  tho  same  as  that  of  civilized  man.  This  view  is 

not  atl'e '-ted  by  tl i  iilencc  that  language  may  have  passed 

through  stteeesM\e  -!:i^es  of  development  and  growth  from 
monosvllahic  through  agglutinative  forms  to  the  inflectional 
system  <>f  tin-  Aryan  nations.  !•'<.?•  those  languages  which, 
like  the  Chinese,  have  been  arrested  in  their  course  of  dc- 
\  elooment  in  the  monosyllabic  state,  have  shown  themselves 
equal  to  all  the  requirements  of  literature  and  ci\  ilization. 

The  assumption  that  the  movement  of  man  has  always  been 
one  of  progress,  and  that  the  lowest  forms  of  savage  life  at 
present  illustrate  even -where  iin  aiU  :inre  upon  man's  prim- 
itive condition,  seems  irreconcilable  with  the  facts  of  history 
or  of  our  present  life.  Unfortunately,  there  are  within  the 
ranks  of  every  civilized  society  large  communities  of  per- 
sons who,  though  surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  of  edu- 
cation, morality,  and  civilization,  arc,  in  their  modes  of 
life,  habits,  and  instincts,  savages.  All  know  that  the 
pauper  and  dangerous  classes  are  continually  recruited  from 
tho  ranks  of  those  above  them.  All  know  that  these  classes 
transmit  their  habits  and  character  to  their  descendants, 
and  that  were  it  not  for  the  constant  efforts  of  the  better 
portions  of  society,  they  would  threaten  the  very  existence 
of  civilization.  What  is  constantly  seen  among  the  pau- 
pers and  criminal  classes  has.  under  certain  conditions, 
become  true  of  whole  communities  and  nations.  Civiliza- 
tion is  in  great  part  the  victory  of  man  over  the  forces  of 
nature,  (treat  changes,  like  the  elevation  or  subsidence  of 
continents,  or  the  influence  of  a  glacial  period,  producing 
great  or  sudden  changes  in  climate  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  would  inevitably  overthrow  the  supremacy  over 
nature  which  ages  of  thought  and  conflict  had  secured  to 
man.  Races  and  peoples  who  by  the  increase  of  numbers 
or  the  exigencies  of  war  have  been  pushed  into  inhospitable 
climates  or  upon  a  barren  soil  suffer  always  in  a  few  years 
an  arrest  of  development  or  a  deterioration  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  physical  condition.  The  gradual  sinking  of 
Greenland  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  illustrations  in 
point.  Half-civilized  peoples  feel  these  influences  even 
more  severely  than  those  who  have  better  learned  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  man  defends  himself  against  the  antago- 
nistic forces  of  inorganic  nature.  The  presence  or  with- 
drawal of  the  moral  and  religious  agencies  of  civilization 
have  wrought  results  for  good  or  evil,  instances  of  which 
must  occur  to  every  thoughtful  reader.  (See  Marsh's  Man 
and  Nature,  eh.  i. ;  also  Guyot.'s  Earth  and  Man,  p.  268.) 
In  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  the  arts  of  life  and  the  condition  of  primitive 
man.  we  see  no  speculative  reason  for  assuming  either  a 
golden  age  or  a  state  of  bestial  degradation.  Nor  do 
we  see  reason  for  giving  a  chronological  significance  of 
universal  application  to  implements  of  stone,  bronze,  or 
iron.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  in  primitive  ages, 
as  now,  there  were  oscillations  of  progress  and  decadence. 
We  know  that  the  age  of  stone  succeeded  the  age  of  copper 
in  America,  and  that  the  use  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  has 
been  contemporaneous  in  different  countries.  The  use  of 
these  implements  indicates  rather  states  of  development 
than  periods  of  time.  Implements  of  stone  are  in  certain 
localities  in  use  even  at  the  present  day. 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  discuss  the  complicated  questions 
which  are  suggested  by  polyandria  and  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  life  existing  among  the  hill-tribes  of  India  and 
elsewhere  among  degraded  races.  The  testimony  of  Col. 
Ross  King  is  that  the  hill-tribes  have  degenerated,  and  are 
still  in  process  of  deterioration.  (  Tribe*  of  the  Nilgiri  Hill*, 
pp.  47,  51.)  The  same  testimony  is  given  by  Marshall. 
(A  Phrcnolnffint  fitunn;/  thr  Todan,  p.  268.)  The  consider- 
ations which  have  been  advanced  lead  us  to  regard  the 
opinion  that  primitive  man  started  upon  his  career  from  a 
state  of  grown-up  childhood  as  more  reasonable  than  that 
which  attributes  to  him  a  semi-bestial  condition.  What- 
ever can  lie  s-iirl  in  favor  of  the  opposite  view  may  be  found 
stMteil  with  sufficient  fulness  and  clearness  in  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  Oi-n/in  »\f  (*iritfz(fti»n. 

If  we  assume  the  hypothesis  toward  which  scientific 
opinion  seems  now  drifting,  of  the  unity  of  man's  origin, 
man  must,  have  ili-|MTse<l  over  the  earth  from  a  single 
centre.  From  the  absence  in  man  of  natural  means  of  pro- 
tection against  cold,  and  from  other  considerations  which 
might  be  named,  it  seems  most  natural  to  suppose  that 
man  had  his  origin  in  a  tropical  or  semi-tropical  climate. 
Tracing  back  the  lines  of  migration  so  far  as  it  is  possible, 
we  find  that  intertropical  Asia  appears  the  most  reasonable 
point  of  departure  for  the  primitive  race.  This  hypothesis 
has  certainly  been  most  widely  received  by  scientific  men. 
and  harmonizes  with  any  indications  on  this  point  which 
are  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  with  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  civilizations  originated  in  that  vicinity. 
The  question  of  the  varieties  of  men.  and  the  determination 
of  their  lines  of  migration,  arc  complicated  with  each  other. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  settle  some  proximate  system 


of  classification  in  order  to  discuss  the  question  of  migra- 
tion at  all.  As  we  have  already  seen,  a  capital  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  those  who  would  classify  man  into  distinct  spe- 
cies is  the  absence  of  coincidence  in  the  several  marks  of 
distinction  upon  the  presence  of  which  such  classification 
must  depend.  This  difficulty,  which  forbids  us  to  classify 
man  into  distinct  species,  embarrasses  us  to  some  extent 
even  when,  accepting  the  unity  of  man,  we  attempt  merely 
a  classification  into  varieties.  Kvery  basis  of  classification 
that  has  been  adopted  has  a  certain  value,  but  when  we 
rigidly  apply  them  they  clash  with  each  other,  and  bring 
ust"  confused  and  contradictory  results.  The  facial  angle, 
which  was  Camper's  basis  of  classification,  conspicuously 
fails  when  applied  to  individuals  who  arc  regarded  on  other 
distinctive  marks  as  belonging  to  the  same  race.  Classifi- 
cation upon  tile  basis  of  the  character  of  the  hair  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  facts  of  color.  The  projecting  jaw,  which  is 
claimed  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  blacks,  is  rather  a  mark 
of  degradation  among  peoples,  either  black  or  white,  than 
of  the  blacks  as  a  race.  Illustrations  of  this  fact  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  among  segments  of  the  Indo-European 
race  subjected  for  a  considerable  time  to  degrading  influ- 
ences. Color,  though  apparently  among  the  most  constant 
of  marks  of  difference,  varies  so  much  among  peoples  who, 
judging  from  all  other  considerations,  lielong  to  the  same 
race,  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on  to  classify  the  people  of  an 
entire  continent  or  of  different  continents.  The  typical 
negro  is  hardly  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  African 
continent.  According  to  Latham  (Man  and  his  Migration*, 
p.  147),  "The  negroes  themselves  are  referable  to  an  ex- 
treme rather  than  a  normal  type ;  and  BO  far  are  they  from 
being  coextensive  with  the  Africans  that  it  is  almost  exclu- 
sively along  the  valleys  of  rivers  that  they  are  to  be  found." 
The  Hottentots  are  yellow,  the  Caffres  brown,  and  the 
Tuaricks  of  the  Great  Desert  vary  from  the  light  color  of 
the  Arab  to  nearly  black  ;  while  some  Africans  thoroughly 
black  have  finely-formed  European  features.  The  differ- 
ence of  color  among  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostun  is  noto- 
rious. The  law  of  consanguinity,  and  the  formulas  by 
which  it  is  expressed,  have  been  lately  suggested  as  a  possi- 
ble basis  for  the  classification  of  men.  Tracing  descent  by 
the  female  line,  and  a  complicated  series  of  formulas  indi- 
cating different  degrees  of  relationship,  have  been  shown  to 
exist  in  closely  allied  forms  over  a  large  majority  of  the 
Asiatic  Turanians  and  the  native  American  races.  Still,  a 
large  segment  of  undoubtedly  Turanian  peoples  W.  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  including  among  them  the  Finns  and  the 
Magyars,  formulate  their  relationships  after  the  ordinary 
European  methods.  (See  L.  H.  Morgan's  Syitemi  of  d>n- 
sannuinity,  in  ffmithionian  OoMffbutian*  (vol.  xvii.).) 
The  failure  of  language  to  constitute  a  basis  for  the  class- 
ification of  man  which  shall  be  trustworthy  and  tmi- 
versal  is  obvious  to  the  least  instructed  observer.  The  in- 
stances in  which  whole  nations  have,  within  the  historic 
period,  laid  aside  the  language  of  their  forefathers  are  nu- 
merous. Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  a  language  which  has  once  been  spoken 
by  a  large  body  of  people  is  ever  completely  eradicated. 
Names  of  places  and  certain  elements  of  the  vocabulary 
always  remain,  so  that  minute  investigation  to  a  certain 
extent  neutralizes  the  defect  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
French  is  substantially  a  Latin  tongue,  but  the  considerable 
number  of  Celtic  and  German  words  in  its  vocabulary  shows 
that  the  French  people  were  not  originally  a  Latin  race. 
The  investigations  of  William  von  Humboldt  regarding  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  are  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  tho  possibility  of  finding  and  in- 
terpreting the  fossil  remains  of  a  speech  which  for  ordinary 
purposes  of  life  had  been  superseded.  Basque  words  fast- 
ened to  the  most  prominent  physical  features  of  Spain  and 
its  oldest  towns  go  very  far  to  prove  that  the  Basques  were 
its  aboriginal  inhabitants.  On  the  whole,  language  fur- 
nishes the  solution  of  a  greater  number  of  ethnological 
problems  than  any  other  mark  of  race-affinity.  Prichard's 
Eastern  Orir/in  of  tl/e  Celtic  Natinnn  is  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  immense  value  of  language  for  establishing 
affinities  which  other  lines  of  inquiry  could  never  have 
revealed.  The  truth  is,  all  these  bases  of  classification  have 
value,  and  must  enter  as  factors  into  any  adequate  classi- 
fication of  the  human  race.  (For  a  discussion  of  the  extent 
to  which  language  has  contributed  to  ethnological  science 
see  Christian  Jitriew  for  July,  ls:>!>.)  The  following  classi- 
fication of  the  principal,  human  races — which  is  mainly 
that  of  Latham — is,  like  all  other  classifications  that  have 
been  proposed,  measurably  provisional  and  defective.  (For 
detailed  accounts  of  various  tribes  and  races  we  refer  to 
their  titles  in  the  body  of  this  work.) 

A.      ASIATICS     AND     NORTHERN     EUROPEANS- 
POLYNESIANS— AMERICANS. 

CLASS   I.    MONT.OI.IAXS. — Area,    Northern,   Central,   and 
South-eastern  Asia ;  Northern  Europe. 
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l)iri«ii,n  I  (languages  monosyllabic). — The  Chinese,  the 
Siamese,  the  Burmese,  Thibetnns,  the  peoples  of  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  mid  various  smaller  tribes. 

Division  2.  Turauinm  (languages  other  than  monosylla- 
ble).—Groups :  (1)  The  Mongolians  proper,  occupying  the 
great  central  steppes  of  Asia.  (2)  The  Turks,  by  which 
we  understand  not  merely  the  Turks  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, but  their  congeners  in  Independent  and  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  Bokhara,  some  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  Crimea,  and 
Northern  Siberia.  (.'!)  The  Ugrians,  occupying  an  area 
which  is  pretty  equally  divided  by  the  Ural  Mountains. 
The  most  prominent  representatives  of  the  western  Ugrians 
are  the  Lapps  and  Finns  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary, 
the  latter  having  intruded  on  the  country  which  they  oc- 
cupy in  the  tenth  century.  Possibly,  the  Eskimo  and  some 
of  the  Knmschatkan  tribes  must  be  added  to  this  group. 
(4)  The  Tungus,  occupying  an  area  to  the  N.  and  E.  of 
the  Mongolians  proper.  (j)  The  Peninsular  group,  includ- 
ing the  Coreans,  Japanese,  Kurile  Islanders.  Kamskadales, 
and  Koriaks,  whose  affinity  fur  each  other  is  acknowledged 
to  be  doubtful. 

CLASS  II.  IRANIANS,  who  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 
(I)  Fenian* — divided  into  Persians  proper,  Kurds,  Biluch, 
Afghans.  (2)  {toroptanwaiM — occupants  of  the  Kohistan 
of  Cabul.  (3)  Armenian* — who  are  scattered  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  country  which  bears  their  name.  (4)  l)i<»o-u- 
riuiif  (or  Caucasians,  in  the  limited  and  more  recent  SIMIM' 
of  the  term) — including  the  Circassians,  (Jeorgians,  and 
other  cognate  tribes, 

CLASS  III.  INDIANS  (Asiatic). — These  may  be  divided 
into  two  families — the  northern,  or  Sanskritic,  and  the 
southern,  or  Tamnl — which  in  many  localities  are  so 
blended  and  interwoven  with  each  other  as  to  make  any 
accurate  discrimination,  whether  of  race  or  language,  ex- 
tremely difficult.  To  the  Sanskritic  family  belong,  on  the 
basis  of  language  at  least,  the  peoples  speaking  the  Hindi, 
the  Bengali,  the  Mahratta.  and  other  less  important  tribes. 
The  Hindustani  is,  according  to  Latham,  "a  Lingua- 
Franca  rather  than  a  true  native  form  of  speech."  The 
Gynsies  arc,  both  on  linguistic  and  physical  consider- 
ations, to  be  referred  to  the  Sanskritic  branch  of  the  Indie 
raee. 

CLASS  IV.  THE  OCEANIC  STOCK,  which  may  be  divided 
into — 1.  The  Aiiiphiiiem'aii — of  the  Mongol  rather  tha.n  the 
African  type,  and  with  language  akin  to  the  Malay.  This 
division  may  be  subdivided  into — (1)  Protonesians,  or  oc- 
cupants of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Chinese  Sea,  Su- 
matra, Borneo,  Java,  Moluccas,  Philippines,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, those  islands  (i/ijfot)  which  were  first  (vaunts)  occupied 
from  the  Eastern  continent;  (2)  Micronesians  of  the  Caro- 
line and  Marianne  Isles;  (3)  Polynesians  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  in  general,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  New 
Zealand,  from  the  Fijis  to  Easter  Island:  (4)  Malagas! 
of  Madagascar.  2.  J'lie  Kelecnoneaians — of  the  African 
(neAairat)  rather  than  the  Mongol  type,  and  with  slight 
affinities  in  language  to  the  Malay.  This  division  may  be 
subdivided  into — (1)  The  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  Lou- 
isiade,  New  Hebrides,  Tanna,  Mallicollo,  and  New  Cale- 
donia; (2)  Tasmaniansj  (3)  Australians.  (See  Earle, 

P<lpll(lH9.) 

CLASS  V.  THE  AMERICAN  STOCK. — I.  Eskimo  and  A/ynn- 
kiit  Stuck*. — Beginning  with  the  coast  of  Greenland,  we 
find  the  Eskimo  extending  along  the  Arctic  shores  to 
Asia.  On  the  N.  E.  coast  of  the  Atlantic  we  meet  the  Al- 
gonkin  stock,  which  extends  S.  from  the  Eskimo  line  to 
North  Carolina  on  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  with  outlying  tribes 
as  far  S.  as  the  Tennessee.  It  also  has  a  north-western 
extension,  reaching  through  Canada  to  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  The  Iraquois  Stock  was  found  mainly  in  New  York, 
its  range  extending  from  the  Hudson  to  the  valley  of  the 
Genesec,  the  Susquehannas  extending  into  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Tuscaroras  so  far  S.  as  North  Carolina,  whence 
they  migrated  northward  about  1711. 

3.  The  Dakota  and  Sioux  Stuck  seems  to  have  originally 
occupied  the  territory  between  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  rivers.     It  extended,  at  a  later  time, 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  S.  till  it  included  the  Black 
Hills.     It  reached  S.  from  the  Niobrara  River  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  and  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Arkansas. 

4.  The  (In!/  Tribes  occupied  the  territory  S.  of  the  Ten- 
nessee to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic. 

5.  The  Athapascan  Sloe!,-  extended  from  Hudson's  Bay 
westward,  in  the  extreme  North-west,  to  the  Pacific. 

6.  The  Shonhone  and  Snake   Tribes  spread  S.  from  the 
Lewis  branch  of  the  Columbia  to  Utah,  including  the  Utes. 
the    Comanches   of  Texas,  and   some  scattered   tribes  in 
Lower  California. 


The  mound-builders  of  the  Western  States,  who  were 
replaced,  before  the  discovery  of  America,  by  less  civilized 
tribes,  would  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the  seuii- 
civilized  tribes  of  New  Mexico.  The  semi-civilized  popu- 
lations embraced  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  Amerira, 
and  may  be  traced  northward  to  Cape  Honduras  and  the 
Mosquito  Shore.  The  similar  civilization  in  South  Amer- 
ica was  confined  to  Peru  and  the  elevated  table-land  of 
Now  Granada.  (Gallatin,  Am.  Eth.  Stic.  Trans.,  vol.  i.  p. 
1.)  Analysis  of  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  South  America 
must  be  omitted.  (See  Latham,  Vuri<ti<>*  <•/'  Man,  p.  459.) 
The  languages  of  the  tribes  extending  over  the  immense 
area  from  the  Arctic  to  Cape  Horn,  though  dissimilar  in 
their  vocabularies,  are  so  uniform  in  their  structure  and 
grammatical  forms  that  they  are  considered  to  belong  to 
one  great  stock,  ((lallatin,  //m/.,  p.  10.)  The  Otomi,  whose 
habitat  is  the  N.  E.  portion  of  .Miehoacun  in  Mexico,  speak 
a  language  supposed  by  some  to  be  exceptional  from  its 
monosyllabic  character.  lint  there  is  good  reason  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  American  languages  in  general,  rather 
than  with  any  Eastern  monosyllabic  tongue.  (Ibid.,  p.  4(K!.) 
The  partial  ci\  ili/utiun  of  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans  is 
thought  by  some  to  segregate  them  in  origin  from  the 
other  American  tribes.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  exceptional  character  of  this  civilization  Las  been 
very  much  overrated.  It  was  in  all  probability  indig- 
enous, and  the  organization  of  Mexican  society  appears  to 
have  been  a  natural  de\  clopinent  of  a  system  widely  prev- 
alent among  the  less  civilized  or  barbarous  American  tribes. 
The  Indian  tribes  have  suffered  great  displacementMncc  they 
have  been  known  to  civilized  man,  and  are  now  in  constant 
change.  The  migrations  of  these  tribes,  actual  and  prob- 
able, are  worked  out  in  the  article  on  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ABORIGINES,  bv  llo.v.  LEWIS  II.  MORGAN,  LL.D. 
B.  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTHERN  EUROPEANS. 

The  principal  races  of  this  region  are  to  be  referred,  on 
both  linguistic  and  historic  grounds,  to  one  family,  the 
Indn-Knt-iijifan.  so  culled  because  it  had  its  possible  origin, 
certainly  its  early  abode,  on  the  bunks  of  the  Indus,  v.hrii'T, 
it  has  overspread  the  principal  portion  of  Kurope.  To  this 
family  belong  the  Sanskritic  division  of  the  Indie  group 
and  the  Iranian  group,  which  hu\e  already  been  mentioned 
in  their  appropriate  locality.  The  European  division  of 
the  Indo-European  family  includes — 

I.  THE  CELTIC,  which  may  be  divided  into  (I)  the  Cym- 
ric; (2)  the  Gaelic. 

II.  THE  ITALIC,  including— (1)  the  ancient  races  of  the 
Italian   peninsula;  (2)  the  Latin  race  and  its  lineal  de- 
scendants. 

III.  THE  HELLENIC,  including  the  various  tribes  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Southern  Italy,  with  their  descendants, 
and  possibly  the  Albanian  or  Skipetar,  though  in  regard  to 
this  last  point  there  is  considerable  doubt. 

IV.  THE  LITHUANIC,  occupying  a  narrow  belt  extending 
from  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  Vistula,  and  rcpn-.  <-nfi-d 
by  the  peoples  of   Livonia,   Coin-land,  and    Old  Prussia. 
(See  Quatrefages,  The  1',-nHfiinii  A'rtcc.) 

V.  THE  TEUTONIC,  which  may  be  subdivided  into — (1) 
the  Low  German  peoples,  including  the  Frisic,  Dutch,  and 
English;  (2)  the  High  German,  or  German  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term;  (3)  the  Scandinavian,  including  the  Ice- 
landic, Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish. 

VI.  THE  SCLAVONIC,  of  which  the  Russians  and  the  Poles 
are  the  prominent  representatives. 

We  have  already  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Lapps  and 
Finns  and  the  Magyars  of  Hungary  are  of  ••  1'griun."  the 
Turks  of  "  Mongolian  "  stock,  and  that  the  connection  of 
the  Skipetar  or  Albanians  with  the  Indo-European  family 
is  doubtful.  The  Basques — whose  habitat  is  in  the  S.  of 
France  and  N.  of  Spain,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Western 
Pyrenees — must  also,  on  the  ground  of  language  and  other 
considerations,  be  regarded  as  standing  apart  from  the 
Indo-European  family. 
C.  AFRICANS  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  ASIATICS. 

This  class  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups : 

1.  The  Semitic,  including,  in   Asia,  the  Syrians,   Assyr- 
ians, Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  Ammonites,  Moahitcs,  L-h- 
maelites,  Edomites.  Samaritans,  ami  Jews,  with  their  col- 
onies ;  in  Africa,  the  Abyssinian*  of  Tigre,  the  Abyssinians 
speaking  the  Amharic  language,  and  the  Gafat  Abyssin- 
ians, and  (as  sub-Semitic)  the  Berber  and  the  Coptic  tribes. 

2.  The  Nilotic  tribes,  which  may  be  grouped  as  (1  and 
2)  the  Nubians  and  Bishari,  approximating  to  the  Copts; 
(3)  the  Agows,  resembling  the  Abyssinians  ;  (4)  the  Gallas, 
having  both  Semitic  and  Kafre  characteristics. 

3.  The  Kafres,  extending  from  the  parts  N.  of  the  equa- 
tor, on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  to  the  Hottentot  frontier, 
and,  in  the  hottest  and  moistest  portions  of  their  habitat, 
nearly  akin  to  the  negro  type. 

4.  The  Negro,  subdivided   into  numerous  petty  tribes 
(which  vary  in  color  and  physiognomy  from  the  typical 
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black  according  I"  locality),  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
continent  S.  of  the  equator. 

5.  'Hit  llnllrnt'il,  who.  according  t(i  Latham,  "  has  a  bet- 
tor claim  to  be  regarded  a  separate  species  of  the  genus 
Il»/n"  than  any  other  section  of  our  kind,"  occupies  the 
Bouthcrn  portion  of  the  African  continent. 

'/'//••  Mfi/i-Ktfnu*  "/'  Mini. — We  can  give  but  little  space 
to  the  general  subject  of  the  migrations  of  man.  Those 
which  arc  actually  taking  place  at  the  present  time  are  as 
rapid  anil  extensive  as  any  which  ha  ve  occurred  in  the  past. 
From  the-ie  we  may  infer  the  possibility  of  those  which  are 
indicatcil  by  linguistic  and  iirchtcological  considerations. 
The  movement  of  the  Indo-European  family,  which  spread 
from  (he  (ranges  (o  Iceland,  though  pre-historic,  is  now 
unquestioned.  The  Turks  have  come  from  the  heart  of 
Asia  within  a  few  centuries,  occupying  and  controlling  the 
whole  region  a,nmnd  the  Levant.  The  Hungarians  from 
the  N.  of  the  Caspian  are  settled  in  the  Carpathian  val- 
levs,  retaining  the  language  which  connects  them  with  the 
Vougnuls  and  (istiaks.  Soon  after  the  Christian  era  the 
Germanic  peoples  proper  spread  from  their  narrow  habitat 
S.  of  tile  Baltic  I  i  1'nland  on  the  E.  and  to  Scotland  in  the 
W.  The  allied  Scandinavians  pushed  the  Lapps  and  Finns 
to  the  extreme  X..  occupied  Iceland,  the  islands  N.  of  Scot- 
land, and  contributed  an  important  element  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  The  Slavonians,  receding  before 
the  encroachments  of  the  Herman  area,  have  spread  east- 
ward over  the  greater  part  of  European  Russia,  before  oc- 
cupied by  tribes  of  Tartars.  The  Slavonic  movement  east- 
ward in  Siberia  and  Central  Asia  is  a  constant  topic  of 
newspaper  comment.  The  migration  of  Spanish,  French, 
Africans,  and  especially  English  and  Germans,  to  the  Amer- 
ican continent  surji;i>ses  ein.rniuiisly  in  number  that  of  the 
barbarians  who  absorbed  the  Roman  empire  of  the  West. 
The  Arabian  change  of  habitat  under  the  impulse  of  Mo- 
hammed and  his  successors  is  familiar  to  all.  Though  the 
power  of  this  impulse  as  affecting  Europe  and  Asia  seems 
nearly  spent,  it  is  still  vital  as  an  encroaching,  and  to  some 
extent  as  a  civilizing,  force  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The 
immense  range  and  permanence  of  these  changes  of  habitat 
prove  that  men  of  all  races  are  capable  of  acclimatization 
in  localities  the  most  distant  and  different  from  those  of 
their  origin.  It  shows  that  man's  intelligence  enables  him 
to  win  a  livelihood  in  the  most  inauspicious  situations — 
that,  unlike  the  animals,  he  is  able  to  set  at  defiance  the 
most  formidable  and  active  forces  of  heat,  cold,  and  insa- 
lubrity, and  to  subject  to  his  supreme  control  all  the  king- 
doms of  nature. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  vast,  and  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  refer  (in  addition  to  those  works  specially  noted  in 
the  text)  to  a  few  books  which  contain,  in  their  references, 
the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  than  to  use  space  in  the 
enumeration  of  titles.  Prichard's  Retteurches  into  the  Phys- 
icnl  Hitlory  >,f  Mnukind  (1841-47,  5  vols.)  is  very  full, 
giving  sources  of  information  down  to  the  date  of  its  pub- 
lication. The  JtujijKirt  sur  Us  /Voi//-e*  d?  I'Aiithntpvloyie, 
by  De  Quatrefagcs  (1  vol.,  Paris,  1867),  contains  a  detailed 
and  elaborate  bibliography  of  works  bearing  on  the  various 
divisions  of  the  science  of  man.  Waitz's  Anthropologit 
der  A'ltturriitkrr  (5  vols.,  18GO-70)  is  also  extremely 
full  in  references.  These,  with  the  well-known  anthro- 
pological journals  and  volumes  of  transactions  of  anthro- 
pological and  ethnographical  societies  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  U.  S.,  will  be  found  more  useful  to  the 
investigator  than  any  collection  of  title-pages  without  crit- 
ical estimates  of  the  works  named.  M.  B.  ANDERSON. 

Man,  Isle  of,  an  island  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  Irish 

Sea,  comprises  an  area  of  180.000  acres,  half  of  which  is 
cultivated,  and  has  a  population  of  52,469.  It  is  traversed 
from  N.  to  S.  by  mountain-ranges  whose  highest  peak,  Snea- 
fell,  rises  1?D1!  I  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Black  marble, 
copper,  zinc,  and  iron  occur;  lead  is  abundant.  Agriculture 
and  cattle-breeding  are  pursued  to  some  extent,  the  climate 
being  very  favorable;  the  soil,  however,  is  only  mediocre. 
The  fisheries  arc  rich.  The  inhabitants  are  of  Celtic  race, 
and  still  speak  a  language  of  their  own,  the  Manx  lan- 
guage, although  the  English  language  is  generally  under- 
stood. The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor  appoint- 
ed by  the  Crown,  and  the  court  of  Tynwald,  with  wlii'di 
the  lexi.hithc  and  judicial  authority  rests.  Principal 
town,  Castletown. 

Mnnaar',  Gulf  of,  a  wide  inlet  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
between  Ceylon  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Hindo- 
stan.  and  separated  from  Palk's  Strait  by  the  islands  of 
Ramisseram  and  Manaar,  and  a  low  reef  called  Adam's 
Bridge. 

Manacor',  town  of  Ppain,  on  the  island  of  Majorca,  3 
miles   E.  of  ['alma,  is  a  summer  resort  of  the   nobility  of 
the  island,  and  a  handsome  ami  thriving  town,  with  con- 
siderable trade  in  wine,  oil,  fruits,  and  corn.     Pop.  10,438. 
VOL.  III.— 18 


Mana'gua,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  stands  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  12°  7' 
X..  Ion.  Sf,°  12'  \V..  surrounded  with  rich  coffee  plantations. 
The  town  owes  its  rank  as  a  capital  partly  to  its  central 
position,  partly  to  the  rivalries  of  the  cities  of  Granada  and 
Leon,  but  it  contains  nothing  remarkable.  Pop.  0500. 

Managua,  l.:ikr  of,  a  body  of  water  in  Nicaragua, 
40  miles  long.  Hi  miles  wide,  and  from  2  to  -10  fathoms  deep, 
which  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  various  projects 
of  interoceauic  communication.  It  is  situated  \'.>~  feet 
above  the  Pacific,  and  its  northern  shore,  where  the  vol- 
cano of  Momotombo  projects  boldly  into  its  waters,  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  ocean  only  by  the  plain  of  Leon,  15  miles 
broad  and  elevated  about  50  feet  above  the  level  of  its 
waters.  At  its  southern  extremity  it  is  connected  with 
Lake  Nicaragua  by  the  rivtr  Tipitapa  or  K.-tcro  dc  Pana- 
loya,  which  carries  a  considerable  body  of  water  during 
the  rainy  season,  but  which  is  nearly  empty  during  the  dry. 
The  difference  of  level  between  the  two  lakes  is  about  28 
feet  at  average  stages  of  water,  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  build  a  canal  between  the  two  lakes  by  deepening  the 
Tipitapa  and  constructing  a  series  of  locks  to  the  superior 
lake. 

Mult 'alii  ii,  a  name  given  to  the  rather  numerous  spo- 


Green  Manakin. 

cies  of  birds  of  the  family  Ampelidee,  sub-family  Piprinffi, 
and  genera  Phcemcercm,  Pipra,  Kupicnhi,  Mrlopiu,  and 
Calyptura  (South  American),  and  the  Old-World  species 
Cali/ptomena  viridii  (green  raanakin),  from  Java  and 
Sumatra.  The  male  manakins  are  beautifully  colored. 

Manal'apan,  post-tp.  of  Monmouth  eo.r  N.  J.,  trav- 
ersed by  the  Freehold  and  Jamesburg  R.  R.  Pop.  2286. 

Man  and  his  Migrations.    See  MAN. 

Manas'sas,  city  and  tp.  of  Prince  William  co.,  Va.,  on 
the  Washington  City  Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern 
R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  Manassas  Gap  R.  R.,  35  miles  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  has  5  churches,  2  schools,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  2  large  hotels,  1  tin  and  sheet-iron  factory,  and 
a  number  of  stores  and  shops.  The  city  is  incorporated, 
and  governed  by  a  mayor  and  council.  Pop.  of  city,  about 
680;  of  tp.  1645.  D.  W.  WHITING,  ED.  "GAZETTE." 

Manassas  Junction,  Battle  of.  See  BULL  RUN, 
BATTLE  OF. 

Manas'seh,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph ;  was  adopted  by 
Jacob  on  his  deathbed,  and  became  the  head  of  a  tribe  of 
Israel,  which  numbered  32,200  warriors  on  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  and  52.700  on  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  It  re- 
ceived land  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan — on  the  western 
side,  between  the  tribes  of  Issachar  on  the  X.  and  Kphraim 
on  the  S. ;  on  the  eastern  side,  N.  of  Gad.  In  the  eastern 
part  lay  the  towns  of  Gadara,  Gamala,  Jabesh-Gilead,  Ge- 
rasa,  and  others. 

Manasseh,  the  fourteenth  king  of  Judah.a  son  of  Heze- 
kiah ;  reigned  from  696  to  641  B.C.;  became  an  open  idol- 
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ater;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  de- 
tained for  several  years  at  Babylon,  but  repented  and  was 
restored  to  his  kingdom.  The  apocryphal  composition 
called  The  I'myer  of  Mtmaaeh  is  received  as  canonical  by 
the  (ireek  Church. 

Manatee'  [Ilaytian],  a  genus  of  herbivorous  marine 
animals,  called  "  sea-cows."  They  are  usually  associated 
with  the  order  Cetacea,  the  external  features  being  closely 
allied  thereto;  the  internal  structure,  however,  places  them 
near  the  I'achydermata.  At  present  they  are  included 
within  the  family  Manatida-,  which  numbers  also  the  In- 
dian dugong  (Halicare  dugoiiy)  and  Steller's  rhytina  (  Kliy- 
linn  >V,-Wi •/•('),  the  latter  now  extinct.  Three  species  of  Man- 
utiii  are  known — the  Mexican  sea-cow  (Matiatiin  latirostrit), 
found  in  Florida,  on  the  Mexican  shores,  and  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  the  lamantin  (.If.  Scncifalcnai*)  of  the  western  coast 
of  Africa;  and  the  Manatui  austnilis  of  the  tropical  por- 
tions of  South  America.  The  adult  manatee  is  a  clumsy 
oval  form,  about  nine  feet  in  length,  though  individuals 
are  sometimes  found  much  exceeding  this.  It  has  a  tough 
hide,  resembling  that  of  the  pachyderms,  sparsely  beset. 
with  short,  stiff  hairs.  The  flippers  are  furnished  with  flat 
nails.  The  posterior  extremity  is  flattened  and  expanded 
horizontally  like  that  of  the  whale,  and  constitutes  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole  body.  It  has  thirty-two 
molar  teeth,  eight  on  either  side,  above  and  below.  The 
canines  and  incisors  arc  absent,  except  in  extremely  young 
individuals.  All  members  of  the  family  are  vegetable  eat- 
ers, and  arc  often  spoken  of  as  herbivorous  Cctacea.  The 
intestinal  canal  is  of  extraordinary  length,  measuring  in 
the  IthythtH  nearly  twenty  times  the  entire  length  of  the 
animal.  Their  favorite  food  is  the  coarse  fuci  and  the 
herbage  that  grow  along  the  shoal  waters  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers.  The  manatee  is  able  by  aid  of  its  flippers,  which 
arc  provided  with  stout  nails,  to  climb  on  shore  and  browse 
on  the  rushes  and  other  plants  growing  near  the  water.  A 
specimen  of  the  Mnnntnn  tittirostris  was  kept  alive  at  the 
Central  Park  Zoological  Gardens,  N.  Y.,  during  one  sum- 
mer, but  the  cold  of  the  later  season  proved  too  severe  for 
it.  This  individual  measured  nearly  seven  feet  in  length, 
and  weighed  450  pounds.  Its  circumference  was  four  feet 
and  nine  inches.  It  manifested  at  times  a  certain  species 
of  playfulness,  and  readily  responded  to  the  call  of  its 
keeper.  At  such  times  there  was  quite  perceptible  a  pecu- 
liar sound,  resembling  the  squeak  of  a  mouse.  It  uniform- 
ly ate  its  food  under  water;  rushes  and  fuci  were  always 
drawn  down  from  the  surface,  and  masticated  under  water ; 
leaves  of  the  canna  proved  an  acceptable  diet.  It  usually 
remained  immersed  live  or  six  minutes.  The  immense  size 
and  strength  of  these  creatures  is  exhibited  in  a  late  ac- 
count, by  Mr.  Charles  Lanman,  of  a  fight  between  the  Mex- 
ican sea-cow  and  a  jaguar.  The  latter  animal  was  beaten 
so  furiously  by  the  tail  of  the  manatee  that  it  was  soon  dis- 
abled, ami  finally  was  crushed  underneath  the  huge  form 
until  its  back  was  broken.  The  length  of  this  manatee  was 
eighteen  feet.  J.  B.  HOLDER. 

Manatee,  county  of  Florida,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area,  4200  square  miles.  Its  S.  E.  cor- 
ner reaches  hake  Okechobee.  Large  tracts  are  open,  wet 
prairie,  but  there  is  much  splendid  timber.  Rice-culture 
and  cattle- raising  are  the  chief  industries.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  cotton  and  sugar  culture  and  fruit-raising.  Cap. 
Pine  Level.  Pop.  1931. 

Manatee,  post-v.,  formerly  the  cap.  of  Manatee  co., 
Fla.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  Manatee  River,  40  miles  S.  of  Tain- 
pa,  is  accessible  to  steamers  of  ten-feet  draft,  and  has  an 
active  and  prosperous  trade. 

Manayunk',  a  part  of  the  21st  ward  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River  and  on  the 
Reading  It.  11.,  is  connected  with  the  heart  of  the  city  by 
steam  and  horse  ears,  by  steamboat,  and  an  excellent  high- 
way. It  has  a  bank,  savings  fund,  5  insurance  companies, 
water  and  gas  works,  2  weekly  newspapers,  8  churches,  4 
public  schools,  excellent  postal  and  telegraphic  facilities, 
and  a  large  number  of  stores  of  every  variety,  in  addition 
to  a  good  market-house.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Com- 
pany's canal  begins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  ex- 
tends nearly  2  miles  up  the  river  near  its  bank,  affording 
fine  facilities  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  town  is  eele- 
oratcd  fur  its  cotton,  woollen,  and  paper  mills.  Within  its 
limits  are  30  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  capital 
of  sil.000,000,  whose  annual  product  amounts  to  SI  0,000,000, 
employing  4500  operatives,  whose  annual  wages  amount  to 
$2,000,000.  Pop.  about  10,000. 

JOSEIMI  YBAKEL,  ED.  "MANAYUNK  SKNTIXKL." 

Mancha,  La,  an  old  province  of  Spain,  forming  the 
southern  part  of  New  Castile,  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  Dim  (Jni.rote. 

Maiiche,  department  of  France,  bordering  on  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  Area,  2263  square  miles.  Pop.  544,776. 


The  ground  is  mostly  low,  and  in  many  places  even  marshy, 
but  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  grain,  flax,  hemp,  and  apples 
are  produced;  44,000,000  gallons  of  cider  are  made  annu- 
ally. Large  cattle  and  very  strong  horses  are  reared  ; 
also  many  sheep,  but  of  an  inferior  kind.  Of  72.  Till  chil- 
dren, 9598  received  no  school  education  in  1852.  Cap. 

St.     1,0. 

Man'chester  [Sax.  Mnmrltestre  ;  Lat.  Mnurnti/'/riii],  a 
city  of  England,  Lancashire,  on  the  Irwell,  consists  of 
Manchester  proper,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and 
Salford.  on  the  eastern,  connected  by  eight  bridges,  and 
virtually  constituting  one  town,  though  having  separate 
municipal  governments.  It  is  the  greatest  cotton-manu- 
facturing centre  in  the  world.  Its  textile  fabrics,  the  so- 
ralleil  ••  Manchester  cottons,"  were  mentioned  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  In  the  seventeenth  the  place  was  spoken 
of  as  mil-  of  the  thriftiest  towns  of  England.  In  J7MI  it 
imported  6,  700,000  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  and  the  value 
of  the  exports  of  its  cotton  manufactures  amounted  to 
£355,000.  But  the  importation  of  raw  Button  ruse  in  1SOO 
to  56,000,000  pounds,  and  in  isiill  to  1.1  lf>.s'.in,<;os  pounds, 
and  the  value  of  its  exports  from  £1,101,457  in  17*1,  to 
15(1,000,000  in  1856.  The  following  table  gives  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  this  industry  in  1871,  and  of 
some  branches  connected  with  it  : 


.Steam-        No.  of  persona 


Cotton-factories  ...........................  Ill 

Worsted    "         ...........................  13 

Silk            "         ...........................  11 

Bleaching  and  dyeing  works  ........  26 

Warehouses  ................................  30 

Calendering  and  finishing  works.  161 

Millinery  and  dressmaking  .........  346 

Tailors  and  clothiers  ...................  218 

Miscellaneous  ..............................  117 

Total  ....................................  1,333 


](i,r.c.l 

071 

185 

7B9 

1,218 

l,ViS 

32 

... 

772 

21,739 


i'in|)lr,\ed. 

20,846 

2,538 
1,980 
2,281 
1,236 
5,490 
3,334 
1,914 
4,476 
43,595 


Besides  its  manufactures  of  textile  fabrics  anil  clothing, 
its  metal  manufactures  (machinery  and  small  ware)  em- 
ployed, in  1871,12,646  persons,  and  its  various  other  man- 
ufactures (chemicals,  paper,  coaches,  rubber  goods,  etc.) 
over  15,000;  so  that  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  manufacturing  industry  amounted  to  7,'t,235.  The  spirit 
of  this  busy  hive  is  shown  by  the  many  industrial  inven- 
tions and  improvements  by  Leigh,  Hughes,  Arkwright, 
Hargreaves,  Watt,  and  Stephenson,  which  either  orig. 
inated  or  were  first  adopted  here.  One  of  the  filicsl 
canal  works  in  the  world,  the  Bridgewatcr  Canal,  and 
the  first  railway  ever  in  active  operation,  were  built  be- 
tween Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The  ideas  of  free  trade 
originated  here,  and  here  was  established  the  first  free 
lending  library  in  England.  The  city  has  over  200 
places  of  worship,  and  a  great  number  of  charitable,  be- 
nevolent, and  educational  institutions,  though  the  latter 
are  said  to  be  insufficient  for  the  teeming  population.  But 
in  spite  of  many  recent  improvements  the  city  is  still  one 
of  the  unhealthiest  in  England.  The  drainage  of  the 
ground  has  been  greatly  improved  ;  new  and  wider  streets 
have  been  opened  ;  parks  have  been  formed  —  Queen's  Park, 
Phillips  Park,  and  Alexandra  Park  in  1870;  good  water 
has  been  procured,  led  into  the  city  through  an  aqueduct 
20  miles  long.  Nevertheless,  the  annual  death-rate  is  3.2 
per  cent.  In  architectural  respects  the  city  is  not  very  re- 
markable, though  some  of  its  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
town-hall,  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  assize  court,  etc.,  and 
also  many  of  its  warehouses,  factories,  and  residences,  are 
splendid  structures.  The  cathedral,  21(1  feet  long  and  120 
feet  wide,  in  Gothic  style,  was  built  in  1422,  but  has  under- 
gone many  changes.  The  population  of  Manchester  was 
240,367  in  1841,  338,722  in  1861,  351,189  in  1871;  and 
of  Salford,  113,023  in  1841,  102,449  in  1861,124,801  in 
1871. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  770. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  574. 

Manchester,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hartford  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill  It.  11.,  s  miles  E. 
of  Hartford.  The  extensive  silk  manufacturing  establish- 
ment of  the  Messrs.  Cheney  Bros,  is  located  here,  which 
alone  gives  employment  to  1000  operatives.  The  works 
occupy  about  8  acres.  Manchester  is  also  famous  for 
the  large  number  of  its  paper-mills,  of  which  there  are 
12  or  15  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  extensive  mills 
of  the  Union  Manufacturing  Co.  are  also  located  here. 
There  are  in  addition  several  stockinet,  cotton,  woollen, 
needle,  and  other  factories.  Manchester  has  7  churches, 
2  graded  schools,  1  newspaper,  a  large  hall,  reading- 
rooms,  libraries,  and  stores.  Pop.  4223. 

N.  KINGSBURY,  En.  "  MANCHESTER  NEWS." 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Boone  co.,  111.     Pop.  1144. 

Manchester,  post-tp.,  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2029. 
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Manchester,  a  v.  of  Wabash  co..  Ind..  40  miles  W. 
of  Kort  Wa.vno,  on  Kel  Kiver,  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Cincinnati  Vi'alnish  and  Michigan,  the  Detroit  E«l  River 
;m  I  Illinois,  und  thu  Chicago  anil  Atlantic  K.  Us.,  has  I! 
Chun 'lii's,  I  newspaper,!  bank.  7  manufactories  with  steam, 
L'  steam  grain-cle\  aturs.  ]  tlouring-mill,  3  hotels,  20  stores, 
and  an  art-gallery.  M.  E.  PLEAS,  En.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Manchester,  post-v.  of  Delaware  eo.,  la.,  47  miles 
W.  of  Dubuque,  on  the  W.  branch  of  the  Magnokcta 
lii\cr  ami  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  H.  K., 
has  5  churches,  2  hotels,  a  high  school,  a  newspaper, 
a  private  anil  a  savings  bank,  a  town-hall,  several  large 
mills,  simps,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming. 
Ivp.  I  I'x'.  C.  SANBORN,  En.  "  PHKSS." 

Manchester,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  Ky.,  85  miles 
S.  K.  of  Lexington,  in  a  region  abounding  in  coal,  iron, 
and  salt. 

Manchester,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kenncbcc  co.,  Me.,  4 
miles  \V.  of  Augusta,  has  3  churches  and  some  manufac- 
tures. Pop.  73:!. 

Manchester,  post-v.  of  Carroll  co.,  Md.,  23  miles 
\.  \V.  of  Baltimore.  Iron  is  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Pop. 
7j,r)  :  of  district,  3368. 

Manchester,  post-tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  on  the  Eastern  H.  R. 
(Gloucester  branch),  8  miles  N.  E.  of  Salem,  has  :!  churches, 
manufactures  of  leather  and  furniture,  a  public  library, 
contains  the  summer  residences  of  many  wealthy  citizens 
of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  is  a  favorite  summer  resort. 
Pop.  1665. 

Manchester,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich., 
5")  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Detroit 
Ilillsdale  and  Indiana  with  the  Jackson  branch  of  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.  It  has  ample  water, 

1  union  school,  7  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  1  saw  and 

2  pinning  mills,  foundry  and  machine-shops,  1  bank,  a  large 
brewery,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  shops.     The  village 
also  possesses  medicinal  springs.     Pop.  2516. 

G.  R.  PALMER. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  701. 

Manchester,  city  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  II.,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Merrimack  River,  lat.  42°  53'  N.,  Ion. 
71°  31'  !)"  W.,  1ft  miles  S.  from  Concord,  was  the  first  city 
incorporated  in  the  State,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest, 
contains  one-tenth  of  its  wealth  and  population,  produces 
one-eighth  of  its  manufactured  goods,  and  is  the  fourth 
city  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  value  of  cotton  and  woollen  manu- 
factures. It  was  settled  in  1722  by  the  descendants  of 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  and  was  incorporated  in  1751 
as  the  town  of  Derryfield.  Its  name  was  changed  in  1810 
to  that  of  Manchester,  and  it  was  made  a  city  in  184fi.  It 
owes  its  extraordinary  growth  since  1838  to  the  Amoskeag 
Manufacturing  Co.,  which  controls  the  water-power  of 
the  Merrimack.  It  has  23,536  inhabitants  (largely  in- 
creased since  the  census),  15  churches,  several  benevolent 
societies,  a  Roman  Catholic  convent  and  orphan  asylum, 
32  secret  organizations,  4  national  banks  with  a  capital 
of  $650,000,  5  savings  banks  with  deposits  of  $7,750,000, 
a  fire  insurance  company,  2  post-offices,  8  hotels,  1  monthly, 
•I  weekly,  and  2  daily  newspapers.  It  is  on  the  line  of 
the  Concord  R.  R.,  and  is  a  terminus  of  the  Concord 
and  Portsmouth,  the  Manchester  and  Lawrence,  and  the 
Manchester  and  North  Weare  R.  Rs.  The  city  is  com- 
pressed into  a  square  mile  upon  the  eastern-  side  of  the 
Merrimack,  into  which,  just  opposite,  the  Piscataquog 
River  empties.  It  contains  the  State  reform  school,  county 
jail,  and  county  court-house.  It  has  a  system  of  water- 
works, completed  in  1874  at  a  cost  of  $600,000,  with  a 
reservoir  of  16,000,000  gallons  capacity,  fed  from  Lake 
Massabcsiek,  which  is  4  miles  from  the  city  hall,  and  con- 
tains 2.">00  acres.  It  has  a  free  library  of  18,000  volumes, 
o-lahlishrd  in  1854,5  public  parks  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
nnd  2  cemeteries.  It  contains  44  public  schools,  graded 
and  ungraded,  with  2500  pupils,  and  70  teachers,  besides 
the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  and  academy,  which 
have  1000  pupils.  It  has  paid  police  and  fire  departments, 
I  si  cam  tire-engines,  and  a  fire-alarm  telegraph.  The  Amos- 
ken;  Falls,  with  a  fall  of  54  feet  10  inches,  the  highest  on 
the  Merrimack  River,  supply  the  water  by  two  canals  of 
a  joint  length  of  2J  miles  for  four  large  corporations — 
the  Amoskcag  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stark  Mills,  Manchester 
Mills,  and  l.angd.in  Mills,  which  have,  in  the  aggregate, 
300,000  spindles  and  7000  looms,  a  capital  of  S(!.7..0.»«0, 
and  a  pay-roll  of  i?2fi.i.OOO  a  month,  and  make  143  miles 
of  cloth  a  day,  including  sheetings,  drillings,  delaines, 
seamless  IKIU-.-.  etc.  The  Amoskeag  Cu.'s  machine-shop 
makes  :>0  steam  lire-engines  a  year,  and  the  Manchester 
Locomotive  Works,  with  a  capital  of  SI.~iO.txiO,  are  able  to 
turn  out  14  locomotives  a  mouth.  Other  manufactories 


make  160,000  dozen  pairs  of  stockings  a  year,  4  tons  of 
paper  a  day,  and  a  largo  amount  of  edge  tools,  files, 
machinery,  carriages,  leather,  boots  and  shoes,  woodwork, 
and  ale.  "The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manu- 
factures is  sin. tioo. nnii  :  the  number  of  men,  women,  nnd 
children  employed.  10,1100;  the  yearly  pay-roll,  $1,000,000  ; 
the  value  of  manufactured  goods,  $25,000,000. 

MAURICE  D.  CI.AHKE. 

Manchester,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ocean  co.,  N.  .1.,  -II 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Sandy  Hook,  on  the  Southern  Mew  ,ler-ev 
R.  K.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tom's  River  branch.  Pop. 
of  tp.  1102. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Passaic  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1166. 

Manchester,  a  v.  (KIUKI.AND  P.  0.)  in  Kirkland  tp., 
Oneida  co.,  N.  V.,  has  some  manufactures.  Pop.  IM. 

Manchester,  post-tp.  of  Ontario  eo.,  N.  Y.,  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Erie  Canal  and  New  York  Central  R.  R. 
(Auburn  branch),  contains  numerous  villages,  and  has  S 
churches  and  manufactures  of  flour,  paper,  and  other 
goods.  Pop.  3546. 

Manchester,  post-v.  of  Adams  co.,  0.,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Ohio  River,  75  miles  K.  of  Cincinnati,  has  :i  churches, 
a  weekly  newspaper,  a  national  bank,  a  furniture  manu- 
factory, 4  largo  mills,  2  hotels,  and  stores,  and  is  the  ship- 
ping-point for  the  agricultural  products  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  Pop  of  v.  942 ;  of  tp.  982. 

W.  H.  HOLDERS-ESS,  ED.  "  MANCHESTER  GAZETTE." 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  712. 

Manchester,  a  v.  (Woon's  RUN  P.  0.)  of  Allegheny 
tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  R.  R.,  and  on  the  Ohio  River,  2  miles  below  Pitts- 
burg,  and  is  the  seat  of  various  manufactures. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Wayne  Co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1269. 

Manchester,  post-b.  and  tp.  of  York  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Northern  Central  R.  R.  (Mount  Wolf  Station).  Pop.  of 
b.  406 ;  of  tp.  2427. 

Manchester,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sumter.co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  320. 

Manchester,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Coffee  co.,  Tenn.,  70 
miles  from  Nashville,  on  a  branch  of  the  Memphis  and 
Charleston  R.  R.,  on  the  Bark  Camp  fork  of  Duck  River, 
has  4  churches,  1  college,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Pop. 
500.  C.  T.  WILSON,  En.  "COFFEE  Co.  DEMOCRAT." 

Manchester,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Bennington  co., 
Vt.,  on  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R..  30  miles  S.  of  Rut- 
land and  60  N.  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  a  distinguished  summer 
resort,  has  3  largo  hotels,  nearly  3  miles  of  marble  side- 
walk, beautiful  drives  and  mountain  scenery,  a  national 
bank,  2  churches,  Burr  and  Barton  Seminary,  a  classical 
school  for  both  sexes,  a  cemetery,  a  newspaper,  and  stores. 
Pop.  1897.  D.  K.  SIMOSDS,  ED.  "JOURNAL." 

Manchester,  post-v.  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Va.,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  James  River,  opposite  Richmond,  of  which 
it  is  a  suburb,  and  is  the  seat  of  important  manufactures. 
(See  RICHMOND.)  Pop.  2599 ;  of  tp.  5043. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Green  Lake  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1140. 

Manchester,  tp.  of  Jackson  eo.,  Wis.     Pop.  421. 

Manchlneel'  [Sp.  mnueinilla,  a  "little  apple,"  so 
called  from  the  appearance  of  the  fruit],  the  Htppomant 
mancinelln,  a  very  poisonous  evergreen  tree  of  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  order  Euphorbiaceae.  Its  white 
latex  or  juice  burns  the  skin  upon  which  it  falls.  To  taste 
its  fragrant  fruit  would  be  dangerous  were  it  not  that  the 
mouth  is  at  once  blistered  by  it.  It  is  affirmed  that  men 
have  died  from  sleeping  in  its  shade,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  bark  of  the  Bignmiiu  leucoiylon  (which  often  grows 
near  by)  is  an  antidote  to  the  poison.  The  beautiful  wood 
is  of  excellent  quality,  but  is  poisonous  even  when  dry. 
The  bastard  manchineel  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  Came- 
ntriti  liiti/olia  of  the  order  Apocynaceae.  It  is  also  poi- 
sonous. 

Manchooria.    See  MANTCIIOORIA. 

Manci'ni  (PASQUALE  STANISLAS),  b.  at  Naples  about 
1820;  at  an  early  ago  became  prominent  as  a  publicist; 
took  a  lively  part  in  the  Neapolitan  movements  of  1848, 
after  which  he  retired  to  Turin  with  his  wife  (the  gifted 
poetess,  Laura  Beatrice  Oliva  Mancini,  who  d.  in  1869), 
and  there  practised  with  great  success  as  an  advocate.  In 
1851  he  was  elected  professor  of  international  law  in  the 
University  of  Turin,  where  his  lectures  were  enthusias- 
tically applauded.  In  1855,  Cavour  invited  Mancini  to 
take  part  in  the  Consiglio  del  Contenzioso  Diplomatico. 
As  an  opposition  member  of  Parliament  the  speeches  of 
Mancini  were  listened  to  with  lively  interest.  In  1862  he 
was  for  a  short  time  minister  of  public  instruction  while 
Rattazzi  was  president  of  the  council.  He  now  {1.^7. u 
lives  in  Rome,  being  at  the  same  time  a  deputy  in  Parlia- 
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plorers  built  Fort  Mandan.  They  were  more  friendly  to 
the  whites  and  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  surrounding 
tribes  This  circumstance  has  been  frequently  insisted 
upon,  especially  by  Oeorge  Catlin.  the  artist,  who  lived  a 
considerable  time  with  the  Mandans,  in  connection  with 
the  AVelsh  legend  of  Prince  Madoc,  and  the  Mandans  have 
been  gravely  "pronounced  descendants  of  the  Welsh  colony. 
Affinities  to' Welsh  have  been  stated  to  exist  in  their  lan- 
giufe  but  all  efforts  to  substantiate  this  conjecture  have 
proved  illusory.  The  Mandans  were  nearly  swept  away  by 
the  smallpox  in  1837.  being  reduced  from  2500  to  145  indi- 
viduals, and  they  have  since  suffered  from  frequent  hostll 
ities  with  the  Sioux,  but  have  nevertheless  increased  to 
nearly  500  souls  (1875).  They  made  treaties  with  the  U.  S. 
in  1825  and  isilll.  and  since  1870  have  been  officially  con- 
federated with  the  Arickarecs  and  Minnctaries,  to  whom  a 
large  common  reservation  has  been  assigned  on  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  on  the  borders  of  Montana  and  Dakota.  The 
Mandans  live  chiefly  by  agriculture,  arc  peaceable  and 
friendly  to  the  whites,  but  have  never  taken  any  consider- 
able steps  toward  civilization. 

Manda'ra,  or  Wandaln,  kingdom  of  Central  Africa, 
S.  of  Bornoo,  of  which  it  has  been  a  dependency  since  1 863, 
consists  of  a  large,  well-watered,  very  fertile,  beautiful,  and 
well-cultivated  valley,  encircled  by  the  high  and  pictur- 
Mountains.     The  inhabitants  arc  Midiain- 


,/,'  IKrittn  iHlenaaonale,  and  also  an  admirable  essay  on 
Macchiavclli. 

Man'co  Capac',  the  founder  of  the  Inca  dynasty  of 
Peru,  represented  by  the  traditions  of  the  Peruvians  as  a 
man  of  fair  complexion  from  a  distant  land,  who  with  his 
sister  and  wife,  Mama  Oello,  appeared  on  an  island  in  the 
I  akc  of  Titicaca  several  centuries  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quc<t  professing  to  be  children  of  the  sun,  becoming  the 
instructors  of  the  Peruvians  in  religion  and  civilization, 
and  the  builders  of  the  city  of  Cuzco.  (See  PERU.)  A  re- 
puted defendant,  called  Maneo  Capac  II.,  brother  of  Ata- 
huallpa,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Peru  as  nominal  sov- 
creii'n  by  Pizarro  in  1534.  escaped  from  tutelage  the  fol- 
lowing year,  assembled  his  people  and  besieged  Ciuco 
unsuccessfully  (1536).  and  carried  on  a  desultory  warfare 
until  killed  by  soldiers  of  Almagro's  faction  in  1544. 

Manda'mus,in  law.    The  writ  of  mandamus  is  a  com-  | 
mand  issued— in  England  by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in 
this  country  by  any  superior  court  upon  which  the  juris- 
diction has'been  conferred— directed  to  an  inferior  tribunal,  ;   >rt;11_tu,l.,,.,^. 
an  officer,  or  a  corporation,  and  requiring  them  to  do  some  j          jc  Mcn(lcpy 

particular  thing  therein  specified  which  belongs  to  their  lnc(lnn  negroes,  who  are  industrious  in  the  manufacture  of 
office  or  duty.  In  all  ordinary  cases  where  the  primary 
rights  of  the  citizen  have  been  violated  the  remedies  to 
which  he  is  entitled  can  be  obtained  by  actions.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  persons  clothed  with  official  or 
quasi-official  authority,  and  thus  having  the  power,  as_a 
part  of  their  public  functions,  to  perform  certain  acts  in 
which  a  private  citizen  is  interested,  become  charged  with 
a  duty  towards  such  citizen,  who  in  turn  acquires  a  right 
against  them  to  demand  that  the  acts  in  question  should  be 
lerformed.  If  the  official  persons  neglect  or  refuse  to  ful- 
..1  the  obligation  which  thus  rests  upon  them,  it  may  be 
that  the  injured  party  can  obtain  no  adequate  remedy  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  action,  and  for  this  case  the  English 
and  American  law  furnishes  the  high  and  most  effective 
remedy  of  mandamus,  by  which  the  very  thing  that  ought 
to  be  done  is  ordered  to  be  done,  and  the  relief  is  therefore 
specific,  complete,  and  absolute.  The  rules  of  procedure 
require  that  the  prosecution  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the 
State  or  the  people  as  the  plaintiff,  with  the  private  com- 
plainant as  the  relator — that  is,  the  promoter  of  the  pro- 
ceeding— but  this  connection  of  the  State  is  merely  nominal ; 
the  judicial  process  is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
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cotton  fabrics  and  articles  of  iron,  and  who  possess  a  cele- 
brated breed  of  horses.  They  arc  more  intelligent  and 
better  shaped  than  the  surrounding  negro  tribes,  but  they 
are  generally  accused  of  cowardice,  and  owe  their  inde- 


ally 

pendence  to  the  surrounding  mountains  rather  than  to 
their  courage.  The  capital  is  Doloo,  with  30,000  inhab- 
itants. The  former  capital,  Mora,  was  entirely  destroyed 
in  the  war  with  liornoo  in  1863. 

Mandarin',  post-v.  of  Duval  co.,  Fla.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  St.  John's  lliver,  15  miles  above  Jacksonville,  is  a  pla"e 
of  winter  resort  from  the  North,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
oranges. 

Mandarin  Duck  (Aunt  galtricvlata),  one  of  the  do- 
mesticated species  of  duck,  brought  from  Japan  and  China. 
It  is  of  singularly  brilliant  plumage,  has  a  tine  green  crest, 
and  a  fan-shaped  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  back.  It  is  as- 
serted that  these  ducks,  unlike  the  common  domestic  duck. 
arc  never  polygamous,  and  that  they  never  mate  but  once. 
They  are  remarkable  for  conjugal  fidelity. 

Man'date  [Lat.  mnntl<itum,tt,  "commission  "],  a  species 
of  bailment  in  which  the  bailee  undertakes  to  perform  some 


injured  person  who  seeks  redress  by  its  means  as  though  it  <  labor  or  service  with  or  about  the  property  delivered  to 


were  a  common  suit  at  law  or  in  equity.     From  the  forego- 
ing description  it  mav  be  seen  that  the  three  following 
.    .          i       ,,,          j i 


him,  without  recompense:  as  if.  for  example,  he  agrees  to 
carry  goods  from  one  place  to  another  (not  being  a  .common 


requisites  must  exist  in  order  that  a  mandamus  may  be  [  carrier),  or  to  make  some  article  out  of  them  for  the  benefit 
granted  :  (1)  A  right  that  some  act  should  be  done  by  an  i  Of  the  bailor,  acting  in  either  case  gratuitously.     As  this 


official  or  quasi-official  person  pertaining  to  his  special 
functions  and  duty  ;  (2)  a  corresponding  legal  obligation 
resting  upon  such  person  to  do  the  act  in  question  ;  and  (3) 


kind  of  bailment  is  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  bailor, 
the  bailee  is  only  bound  to  use  slight  diligence  in  caring 
for  the  property  entrusted  to  him.  (See  BAILMENT.)  Such 


the  absence  of  any  other  adequate  legal  remedy  for   the     care  and  vigilance  are  to  be  exercised  as  are  usually  shown 
i  ,t_  .v,«_J-_       «ri  ----  11  _*  ii  ------       ^  men  oj.  common  8ens(J  an(J  ordinary  prudence  in  the 

management  of  their  own  property.  This  will,  of  course, 
vary  in  degree  with  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case.  Greater  care  is  requisite  if  the  property  is  peculiarly 


non-performance  of  the  obligation.  When  all  of  these  es- 
sentials exist  the  writ  of  mandamus  is  the  proper  mode  of 
obtaining  relief,  and  its  application  is  thus  exceedingly 
extensive.  It  is  a  means  by  which  the  higher  judiciary, 


. 

representing  the  majesty  of  the  State,  can  exercise  a  con-  ]  exposed  to  danger,  or  is  liable  to  be  easily  injured,  or  is  of 
trolling  influence  not  only  over  the  inferior  tribunals,  but  great  value,  than  under  othercircumstances.  If  the  service 
over  ministerial,  administrative,  and  executive  officers  ;  by  t0  |,c  performed  be  one  requiring  professional  or  mechanical 
:.  iv  _  LI  -----  1  ---  f  _o:_:_i.  ---  v,»  ,.,.,.,i,t  n,«t  *!,„„  ,,,.„  ' 


it  the  hierarchy  of  officials  may  be  taught  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  law,  and  abuse  of  power,  neglect  of  duty,  and 
arbitrary  conduct  in  its  discharge  may  be  effectually  pre- 
vented. One  universal  principle  regulates  its  use :  it  is 
never  employed  to  interfere  with  or  to  control  the  exercise 
of  a  discretion,  but  only  to  compel  the  performance  of  a 
fixed  and  certain  legal  duty.  When  directed,  therefore,  to 
an  inferior  tribunal,  or  to  persons  whose  functions  are  ju- 
dicial, it  only  commands  them  to  adjudicate  upon  the  mat- 
ter described  and  to  render  some  decision  ;  when  directed 
to  ministerial  officers,  it  commands  them  to  do  some  specific 
act,  but  the  act  must  be  one  which  they  are  legally  obliged 
to  do  as  commanded,  and  in  respect  to  which  they  are  not 
clothed  with  a  discretion.  Mandamus  may  also  be  used 
against  a  corporation,  on  account  of  its  quasi  public  nature, 
to  compel  it  or  its  officers  to  perform  acts  required  by  law  ; 
as,  for  example,  to  admit  or  restore  a  member  legally  en- 
titled. JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Man'dans,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Dakota  family,  on 
the  upper  Missouri  River,  near  Fort  Berthold,  Dakota  Ter- 
ritory. When  first,  brought  into  communication  with  the 
whites  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  inhab- 
ited nine  villages,  but  when  Lewis  and  Clark  ascended  the 
Missouri  in  1803  they  had  been  driven  by  the  Sioux  up  the 
river  to  the  Arickaree  country,  and  occupied  but.  two  villages, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  near  the  spot  where  the  ex- 


and  tn'e  occupation  or  experience  of  the  bailee  be  such 
as  to  imply  the  possession  of  such  skill,  he  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  its  exercise  in  executing  the  work  undertaken. 
He  will,  however,  in  general,  only  be  required  to  exercise 
the  ordinary  degree  of  skill  which  is  usually  exhibited  by 
those  who  arc  engaged  in  the  same  occupation,  and  not 
the  highest  degree  of  skill  of  which  such  persons  may  be 
deemed  capable.  There  may,  however,  be  special  cases 
where  a  more  severe  rule  will  be  applied,  as  where  he  is 
known  to  have  extraordinary  abilities,  and  is  employed  for 
that  reason.  The  same  rules  will  be  applicable  if  the  man- 
datary be  known  to  possess  the  skill  necessary,  though 
he  is  engaged  in  no  occupation  by  which  it  might  be 
acquired,  or  if  he  positively  professes  competence  for 
the  service  to  be  performed,  and  his  incapacity  is  not 
known  to  the  bailor.  If,  however,  the  bailee  be  known  to 
the  owner  of  the  property  to  be  incompetent  for  the  work, 
or  there  is  no  reason  to  presume  the  possession  of  sufficient 
skill,  an  unskilful  execution  of  the  task  undertaken  will 
not  render  the  former  liable.  He  will  only  be  bound  in 
that  case  to  exercise  such  skill  as  he  actually  possesses. 
If  goods  entrusted  to  a  mandatary  be  lost,  destroyed,  or 
injured  by  reason  of  theft,  robbery,  inevitable  accident,  or 
the  commission  of  acts  of  violence  which  could  not  be 
guarded  against,  or  from  any  other  similar  cause,  and  the 
loss  or  damage  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  the  exer- 
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else  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  foresight  or  the  use  of  ordi- 
nary precautions,  he  will  incur  no  liability  for  the  injury. 
It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  parties  to  such  a  bailment 
determine  their  mutual  duties  and  rf«ponsibiUti«f  by  spe- 
cial agreement,  which  would  then,  if  in  MOOKUDM  with 
the  policy  of  the  law,  supersede  or  modify  the  usual  legal 
rules  by'whieh  a  mandatary's  liability  is  determined.  It  | 
would  seem  to  be  contrary  to  public  policy  to  allow  the 
mandatary  to  stipulate  that  he  should  not  be  responsible 
fbrtheoon8equonoe«of  hiaownnegligence.  A  mandatary  is 

in  all  ca*cs  obliged  to  follow  strictly  tiie  instructions  given 
bv  the  bailor.  It  is  not  allowable  for  him  to  use  the  prop- 
erty for  any  purpose  of  his  own,  but  only  to  effectuate  the 
object  of  the  bailment.  Daring  the  continuance  of  the 
bailment  he  has  a  special  or  qualified  property  in  the 
goods  entrusted  to  him.  which  will  entitle  him  to  bring  an 
action  against  any  one  by  whom  they  are  wrongfully  in 
jnn-d  or  converted,  and  to  recover  damages  for  the  loss 
iuisl  •lined.  The  bailor,  by  virtue  of  his  absolute  title  to  the 
goo'ls,  has  also  a  right  of  action  in  such  a  case.  A  recovery 
by  either  bailor  or  bailee,  however,  will  bar  the  other's 
right  of  action.  If  the  mandatary,  losing  sight  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  trust,  appropriate  the  property  to  his  own  use, 
he  may  be  sued  by  the  owner  in  an  action  of  trover  for  the 
value  of  the  goods,  or  in  replevin  for  the  recovery  of  the 
goods  themselves.  The  bailor  may  resume  possession  of 
i.he  property  at  any  time,  even  though  the  object  of  the 
b.iilrnent  is 'not  fully  completed.  This  right  is  qualified  by 
the  condition  that  he  is  not  to  cause  serious  and  unneces- 
sary detriment  to  the  bailee,  being  without  fault.  But  the 
natural  expiration  of  the  bailment  occurs  when  the  pur- 
poses of  the  trust  have  been  fully  accomplished  or  the 
time  has  ended  within  which  the  service  was  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  then  the  bailee's  duty  to  deliver  the  prop- 
erty to  the  owner  without  its  being  otherwise  altered,  de- 
teriorated, or  improved  than  would  be  the  result  of  the 
proper  performance  of  the  work  undertaken  and  of  the 
natural  wear  and  tear  to  which  the  goods  had  been  neces- 
sarily subjected. 

The  consideration  upon  which  a  contract  of  mandate  is 
based  is  the  trust  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
induced  by  the  bailee's  acceptance  of  the  goods  and  by  his 
undertaking  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  bailment.  A  mere 
executory  promise  to  accept  such  a  bailment  and  discharge 
its  resulting  duties  is  yoid  for  want  of  a  consideration. 
But  if  the  fulfilment  of  the  trust  be  entered  upon,  the  owner 
is  deprived  of  his  present  possession  of  the  goods,  and  of 
tin'  immediate  power  of  using  them,  and  is  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  promises  of  the  bailee  for  assurance  that  they  will 
be  kept,  safe  and  that  the,  object  of  the  bailment  will  be 
carried  out :  this  is  regarded  in  law  as  a  sufficient  detri- 
ment to  the  bailor  to  constitute  an  adequate  consideration. 
(See  CONTRACT.)  It  is  therefore  generally  true  in  regard 
to  gratuitous  promises  that  no  action  will  lie  for  nonfea- 
sance  or  an  entire  failure  to  perform  the  duty  undertaken, 
although  a  party  suffers  damage  thereby ;  but  only  for 
misfeasance  or  an  improper  performance  of  the  service  im- 
posed. But  mandataries  may  also  in  many  instances  be 
sued  in  an  action  of  tort  as  well  as  in  an  action  of  contract. 
Thus,  an  action  of  tort  might  be  maintained  for  an  injury 
to  the  property  occasioned  by  their  gross  negligence.  (See 
TOUT.)  (Seethe  works  of  Story  and  Edwards  on  Bailment!; 
Parsons  on  Contracts;  Chitty  on  Contracts.) 

GEORGE  CHASE.     REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Man'davee,  city  of  Cutch,  Hindostan,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  with  all  the  ports  of 
Arabia  and  Western  Africa.  Pop.  50,000. 

Mandelay,  or  Pattawapnra,  the  present  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Burmah,  is  situated  3  miles  from  the 
Irrawaddi  River,  a  little  N.  of  Amarapura,  the  former 
capital.  It  was  founded  in  1850,  and  is  laid  out  in  three 
parallelograms,  one  within  the  other,  and  separated  from 
cadi  other  bv  walls,  ditches,  towers,  palisades,  and  other 
kinds  of  fortifications.  The  innermost  parallelogram  is 
occupied  by  the  king's  palace,  with  the  spiral  tower  rising 
above  his  throne,  and  its  gardens;  the  second  by  the  mili- 
tary and  the  government  officials ;  the  third  by  the  mer- 
chants and  mechanics.  The  whole  city  is  built  of  wood, 
but  glittering  with  bright  colors  nnd  gilding,  and  it  stands 
in  a  very  fertile  plain  surrounded  with  cornfields  and 
orchards.  Pop.  90,000. 

Man'deville,  post-v.  of  St.  Tammany  parish,  La.,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Pop.  511. 

Mandeville  (BERNARD),  b.  at  Dordrecht  (Dort),  Hol- 
land, about  Kio5;  studied  loedieine,  and  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  Rotterdam  in  1685,  after  which  he  settled  in 
London  as  a  physician.  Published  E*o/i  Drexm-d,  or  a 
Collection  of  Fables  in  Familiar  Verge  (1701),  and  after 
several  other  poems  of  little  note  brought  out  The  (!>->:n>- 
bliny-lfive,  or  Knaves  turned  Honest  (1714),  and  in  1723 


an  enlarged  edition,  under  the  title  The  Fable  of  the  Hees, 
•  „•  /ViYfife  Vices  J'uolic  /leneftts,  which  was  censured  by 
Berkeley  and  others.  A  second  part  of  the  l-'iiblc  appeared 
in  1728,  and  both  parts  in  1732.  He  also  published  Fret 
Tlioui/litt  on  Keliyioii,  I  IIP  Church,  mid  .\ntionnl.  ffiippiurm 
(1720-29),  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Honor  and  l'*i- 
I'lilHc**  ,,/'  Christianity  in  War  (17:12),  a  reply  to  Bishop 
Berkeley,  entitled  A'  Letter  to  Dion  (1732),  and  several 
other  books.  He  was  patronized  by  Lord  Macclesfield, 
and  d.  at  London  Jan.  21,  1733. 

Mandcvillc  (llux-ity),  D.  D..  b.  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  0,  1S04;  graduated  at  1'iiion  College  ISL'C),  at  New 
Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  lsj;i;  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Shawimgunk,  (iuiievn,  and 
Utica;  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  belles-let  I  res 
at  Hamilton  College  1841-1!),  and  did  much  to  establish 
the  fame  of  that  institution  for  oratory.  He  published  a 
successful  series  of  readers  and  a  manual  of  elocution  and 
oratory  (1845).  He  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
at  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he  d.  of  yellow  fever  in  1858. 

Mandevillc,  or  Maundeville  (Sir  Jons),  b.  at  St. 
Alban's,  England,  about  1300;  acquired  all  the  scholastic 
learning,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  medicine  and  natural 
science,  attainable  at  that  time,  and  set  out  for  the  East  in 
1322,  with  a  view  to  satisfy  himself  by  extensive  travel 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  marvellous  Oriental  stories  then 
current.  Arriving  in  Egypt,  he  was  favored  by  the  sultan, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  some  campaigns.  Returning  to 
England,  he  wrote,  thirty-four  years  after  they  had  been 
undertaken,  an  account  of  his  travels — first  in  Latin,  after- 
wards in  Norman-French,  and  lastly  in  English — dedi- 
cating the  work  to  Edward  III.  He  d.  at  Liege,  Belgium, 
Nov.  17,  1372.  The  English  version  of  Mandeville  passes 
for  the  first  extended  work  in  English  prose,  and  has  a 
great  value  as  a  monument  of  the  language,  independent 
of  the  question  of  the  veracity  of  the  traveller.  The 
earliest  English  edition  was  printed  at  Westminster  by 
Wynkin  de  Wordc  in  149'J.  The  best  modern  edition  is 
that  of  J.  0.  Halliwell  (1839). 

Mandin'go,  territory  of  Western  Africa,  extending 
between  lat.  10°  and  14°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  6  and  10° 
W.,  consists  of  a  high  table-land,  and  contains  the  sources 
of  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Man- 
dingoes,  form  one  of  the  finest  negro  tribes,  remarkable  as 
well  for  the  strength  and  harmony  of  their  physical  fea- 
tures as  for  their  intellectual  powers  and  aptitude  for  civ- 
ilized life.  They  have  a  passion  for  music  and  dancing, 
and  a  talent  for  trade.  They  possess  a  rich  language, 
written  with  Arabic  characters,  and  as  they  are  very  fond 
of  travelling,  they  have  spread  widely.  They  are  Moham- 
medans, and  very  zealous  propagandists  of  Islam.  Their 
number  has  been  estimated  at  between  6,000,000  and 
8,000,000.  They  have  formed  no  great  empire,  but  live 
in  small,  independent  states,  of  which  the  principal  are 
Manding,  Bambook,  Bondoo,  Dentilia,  and  Yarra.  Polyg- 
amy is  very  frequent  among  them,  but  each  wife  has  a 
house  of  her  own,  or  rather  hut. 

IHan'dolin  [Gr.  irav&oOpa],  an  instrument  of  music 
somewhat  resembling  the  guitar  and  the  lute.  Its  body  is 
an  open,  shell-shaped  box  made  of  strips  of  bent  wood.  It 
has  four  or  five  strings,  which  are  struck  by  the  plectrum. 
The  neck  has  a  finger-board.  This  instrument  is  chiefly 
Italian.  Its  sounds  are  peculiar,  but  sweet  and  loud. 

Man/drake  [Gr.  (iai^paydpas],  the  Atropa  mamlragora 
(Mandrayora  officinarum),  a  solanaceous  perennial  herb  of 
the  warm  parts  of  the  Eastern  continent.  It  is  a  narcotic 
poison,  and  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  its  soporific  and 
anaesthetic  effects.  It  was  anciently  believed  to  nave  many 
magical  virtues :  it  could  cure  barrenness  ;  its  forked  root 
was  likened  to  a  man,  and  believed  to  possess  a  soul ;  it 
was  believed  to  shriek  so  loudly  when  dug  up  that  the 
person  digging  it  died.  Consequently,  the  earth  was 
carefully  removed  from  it  by  one  whose  ears  were  stopped 
with  wax,  and  a  dog  was  attached  by  cords  to  the  root  to 
drag  it  out.  The  name  has  been  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to 
Podophyll*m  peltatum,  the  May-apple,  of  the  barberry 
family. 

Man'drill  [said  by  some  to  be  a  name  of  African  ori- 
gin, but  by  others  to  be  a  combination  of  man  and  drill, 
a  species  of  baboon — i.  e..  the  "  manlike  drill;"  drill  is  an 
Old  English  word,  not  yet  quite  obsolete],  the  Cynocepha- 
lun  /itortnon,  the  largest  of  the  baboons,  a  native  of  North- 
ern Africa,  and  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  monkey 
tribe.  It  often  attacks  man  in  its  native  forests.  It  is  a 
hideous  brute,  and  excels  in  intelligence  and  strength,  as 
well  as  in  ferocity. 

Mandu'ria  [anc.  Muttthirittm  or  Mmiflfutlttm],  a  town 
of  Southern  Italy,  in  a  fertile  part  of  the  province  of 
Lecce.  It  was  originally  a  Greek  settlement,  and  S.  of 
the  town  are  ancient  sepulchres  in  which  (ireek  vases  of 
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much  interest  have  been  found.     Pliny  mentions  an  inter- 
mittent spring  which  still  exists  here  ami  t  ere  ,,  another 


of  great'  antiquity  issuing  from  an  excavation  m 
P,,j>.  in  1874,  873:!. 
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rock. 


in  Asi^Minor!  "  TheTtreeVof  Manccsa  arc  generally  pro- 
lected  against  the  sun  by  overspreading  mats  or  vme8. 

1  °Ma''nes  [Lat.pl.. probably  at  first  signifying  the  "good 
oncs"l.  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  name  tor  the  spir- 
ts of  deceased  persons.  The  household  Lares  came  to  be 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  ancestral  Manes,  and  hence 
received  worship  as  dli  Mane»,  or  divine  spirits. 

Man'etho  of  Heliopolis,  Egyptian  high  priest  and 
keener  of  the  sacred  archives  in  the  third  c.entury  B.  c.  under 
the  first  two  Ptolemies,  b.  at  Sebennytus  in  Lower  Egypt 
He  wrote  in  Greek,  with  the  aid  of  the  temple  records  and 
other  documents,  his  Egyptian  history,  of  whn-h  n< 
remains  but  fragments.  Josephus,  Coutr.  Apwn.,  i.  •!,  J. 
See  Cory,  Fragments,  2d  ed.,  1832;  Scaliger,  Buseblus 
(Syncellus  and  Julius  Africamis),  and  his  tie  Emendatioae 
/,.;„,„„•„„,.  1B29;  Fabricii,  Ilibliotheca  Ortasa,  <A.  llarles, 
IT.  188:  Fruin,  Leydcu,  1847.  and  Mailer's  t  rmjmenl. 
hi,!,,,-;,-,,,;,,,,  Oneeorum,  Paris.  1848.)  These  fragments,  in 
addition  to  an  account  of  the  Hyksos,  furnish  the  complete 
lists  of  thirty  dynasties,  running  over  more  than  3, 
years.  By  means  of  this,  in  conjunction  with  recent  dis 
coveries  which  attest  their  correctness,  the  Egyptian  chro- 


edifed'  by  Lepsius  in  his  "Aiuicahl  (1842).     (See  also  Lep- 
sius.  Chronologic,  1850,  and  his  work  on  Manctho's  deter- 
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Mmietlw*   unit  tli'-  tfundi(ern-p«rio<it,'18lS;  Unger,  Chro- 
nologic ties  Manelkos,  1867.)     A  poem  on  the  influence  of 
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mination  of  the  eompaSS  of  Egyptian  history,  1857  ;  Boeckh, 
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the  stars  is  attributed  to  him,  which  the  critics  now  refer 
to  the  fifth  century  A.  n.  It  has  been  edited  by  Gronovius, 
1698,  by  Koechly  (Didot),  1851,  and,  with  a  German  trans 
lation,  by  Axt  and  Riglcr,  1832.  The  fragments  of  Manetho 
are  now  conceded  to  have  great  value.  Besides  the  writers 
mentioned,  see  Freret,  Marsham,  Usher,  Bunsen  (  Egypt'  > 
Place),  Poole,  Rask  (1830),  Champollion,  Wilkinson, 
Hiiu-ks,  Hengstenberg.  C.  P.  KRAIITH. 

Man'fred,  b.  in  Sicily  about  1233,  a  son  of  Frederick 
II.  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen,  received,  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1250,  the  principality  of  Tarent,  and  acted 
as  regent  in  Italy  during  the  absence  of  his  half-brother, 
Conrad  IV.  He  subdued  with  great  valor  the  insurrections 
in  Capua,  Naples,  and  other  cities,  but  his  services  were  ill- 
rewarded  by  Conrad.  In  1254,  Conrad  died,  and  Manfred 
was  for  the  second  time  appointed  regent  in  Italy  during 
the  minority  of  Conradin,  and,  on  a  rumor  of  the  death 
of  Conradin  in  Germany,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  crowned  at  Palermo,  Aug.  11,  1258.  The 
rumor  proved  false,  but  he  now  refused  to  abdicate  ;  and 
when  the  pope,  Urban  IV.,  put  him  under  ban,  he  invaded 
the  Papal  States  and  conquered  all  Tuscany  after  the  vic- 
tory at  Montaperto,  Sept.  4,  1260.  His  government,  thus 
consolidated,  was  vigorous,  splendid,  and  beneficial  to  the 
country.  He  founded  Manfredonia,  built  the  harbor  of 
Salerno,  and  established  schools  in  all  the  large  cities.  At 
his  magnificent  court  poets  and  scientists  gathered  to- 
gether, and  he  himself  was  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole 
circle,  a  true  Hohenstaufen.  Meanwhile,  the  pope,  Urban 
IV.,  and  after  him  Clement  IV.,  put  up  for  sale  in  Europe 
the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  Charles  of  Anjou,  a 
brother  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  was  found  to  be  the 
highest  bidder.  With  a  French  army  he  landed  in  Italy, 
was  crowned  in  Rome  Jan.  6,  1266,  and  defeated  Manfred, 
by  treachery  rather  than  by  valor,  in  the  battle  of  Bene- 
v'ento,  Feb.  2fi,  1266.  Manfred  himself  fell  in  the  battle, 
and,  being  under  the  papal  ban,  was  buried  without  cere- 
monies under  a  heap  of  stones,  afterwards  called  the  "  rock 
of  roses."  His  wife  and  sons  were  imprisoned  —  the  former 
for  eighteen,  the  latter  for  thirty-one  years. 

Manfredo'nia,  a  maritime  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Foggia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Manfredonia.  The 
commerce  of  the  port  is  very  considerable,  and  several 
European  nations  have  consuls  here.  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant fishing  station.  The  town  itself  is  pleasantly  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  Monte  (iargano,  about  23  miles  N.  E. 
of  Foggia.  The  site  was  chosen  by  Manfred  in  1261,  who 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  but  fever-stricken 


the  latter,  because  the  variations  are  too  great  to  be  due  to 
any  supposable  impurity.  It  oxidizes  go  readily  in  the 
air  that  it  must  be  preserved,  like  sodium,  in  liquid  hydro- 


Siponto to  settle  here.  The  Turks  destroyed  this  town  in 
1620,  and  it  has  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity. 
Pop.' in  1874,  7938. 

Mangalore',  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency 

if  Madras,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  hit.  12°  52'  N.     It  is 

ioorly  built,  but  stands  on  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  with 

.alm-groves  and  plantations  of  rice  and  sugar,  and  has  a 

large  trade  in  sandal-wood  and  rice.     Pop.  11,548. 

Manganese',  Chemistry  of.  [The  derivation  of 
this  name  is  curious.  The  mineral  in  which  it  was  first 
discovered,  pyrnlmite,  the  deutoxide  of  manganese,  had  in 
some  way  obtained  the  fanciful  name  "  black  magnesia," 
or  as  Latinised,  ••  ,ua,,»e»i,<  .i/./r«  ,•"  whence,  it  is  tuerted, 
wKiii.i/niw.]  The  earlier  chemistsconsidercd  the  manganese 
ores'  as  containing  some  modification  of  iron,  but  Pott  in 
1740,  and  others  subsequently,  Kaim,  Winter!.  Scheelo,  and 
Bcrgmann.  proved  that  they  contained  a  metal  chemically 
distinct  from  iron  ;  and  Gahn,  the  master  of  Berzelius,  first 
obtained  the  metal  manganese  at  a  date  not  left  on  record. 
It  was  in  examining  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  pyro- 
lusite,  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  of  this  very  ques- 
tion, that  Scheele  made  the  grand  discovery  of  chlorine  in 

Metallic  Manganese. — Though  known  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, this  metal  has  not  yet  come  into  use,  cither  in  a  pure 
form  or  in  alloys,  though  it  was  long  since  found  to  form 
some  alloys  having  promising  properties.  The  difficulty 
of  procuring  it  from  its  ore  is  so  great  that  it  is  at  present 
only  a  curiosity  of  the  laboratory,  held  by  dealers  in  lab- 
oratory-supplies at  a  cost  of  over  SI  (III.  gold,  per  pound— not 
far  bciow  the  cost  of  platinum.  Jt  is  dc-crihcd  as  being, 
when  obtained  by  smelting  the  ore  with  carbon  at  the 
highest  attainable  heat  of  a  blast  furnace,  a  soft,  brittle 
metal,  grayish-white,  and  with  the  aspcei  of  ca.-t  iron, 
feebly  magnetic,  and  having  a  density,  according  to  Uerg- 
mann,  of  6.861  to  7.1.  to  John  of  8.013,  and  to  liachmann 
of  8.03.  These  variable  figures  argue  either  \  ariable  purity 
or  the  existence  of  two  or  more  allotropcs.  most  probably 
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carbons,  according  to  John  and  liachmann.  Brunner  in 
1857  obtained  manganese  in  another  way — by  reducing  its 
chloride  with  sodium  :  and  //•  describes  it  as  n,,i  UK,,/,,,  ffc,  of 
density  7.138  to  7.206,  approaching  to  the  figures  of  Berg- 
mann,  hard  enough  to  ,-nt  ://a**  ///. •>•  <i  i/im mini/,  taking  a  fine 
polish,  and  nut  tanunhinij  in  tin  air.  though  it  decomposes 
water  slowly.  Wohler  found  that  Brunner's  manganese 
contained  silicon,  the  truth  being  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
iron,  the  presence  of  silicon  (others  since  state,  of  carbon 
also)  modifies  the  properties  of  manganese  profoundly  (as 
the  present  writer  believes,  by  producing  allofropie  modi- 
fications). These  matters  should  bo  rcinvestigated  more 
thoroughly.  Deville  obtained  manganese  in  a  form  in 
which  it  had  a  reddish  color  like  bismuth,  and  decomposed 
water  readily  in  the  cold. 

Ojridet  of  Manganete. — There  are  six  oxides  of  this  metal 
known  :  manganous  oxide,  MnO ;  manganoso-manganic  ox- 
ide, MnsOi,  or  MnO,  Mn20s ;  manganic  oxide,  Mn203 :  man- 
ganic deutoxide  or  peroxide,  MnOj;  manganic  acid.  MnOa; 
permanganic  acid,  Mn207.  Manganous  oxide  is  the  base 
of  the  ordinary  salts  of  manganese,  the  sulphate,  carbon- 
ate, acetate,  etc.  Manganoso-manganic  oxide,  correspond- 
ing in  composition  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  is  the 
mineral  species  hausmannile.  Manganic  oxide,  the  sesqui- 
oxide,  occurs  as  the  mineral  brnunile.  The  deutoxide  is  the 
mineral  pyi-olimlte,  occurring  in  powdered  form  in  commerce 
as  lilac/;  tij-!<li:  i,f  iiiiinii'iii' HI-.  This  is  the  most  valuable 
manganese  mineral ;  used  in  making  chlorine.  When  mixed 
with  muriatic  acid,  the  following  simple  reaction  occurs : 
Mn02  +  4HCl=MnCl2  +  2H20  +  C12.  Manganic  acid,  MnOs, 
has  not  yet  been  isolated,  being  known  only  in  its  salts, 
which  are  themselves  decomposed  by  contact  with  water, 
yielding  solutions  of  permanganates.  The  manganatcs  are 
green  in  color.  By  fusing  together  any  oxide  of  manga- 
nese in  the  air  with  an  alkali,  a  green  manganate  is  formed, 
which  was  formerly  known  as  duaneleim  mineral,  from  the 
alterations  of  color  from  green  to  purple  which  its  solution 
in  water  undergoes  through  the  change  from  a  manganate 
to  a  permanganate.  Permanganic  acid  is  known,  isolated, 
in  liquid,  and  even  in  solid  crystalline,  forms.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  thick,  greenish-black,  metallic-looking  liquid, 
evaporating  when  wanned  as  violet  vapors,  but  exploding 
when  heated  quickly.  It  sets  fire  to  paper,  and  explodes 
with  alcohol  on  contact.  Its  most  important  compound  is 
the  pfi-manfjnnntf  i,f  jtntiiHli.  familiar  now  in  commerce  in 
beautiful  crystals,  which  are  largely  used  as  a  disinfecting 
agent.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  tests  used  by 
the  chemist  in  the  laboratory.  Manganese  has  been  stated 
by  Percy  and  others  to  form  alloys  with  copper  similar  to, 
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nnil  capable  of  being  substituted  for,  lirrmnn  n'lrrr.  which, 
if  correct,  would  enable  it  to  take  the  place,  to  sonic  ex- 
tent, lit'  the  expensive  metal  m'c/v7,  ami  thus  make  the  lat- 
t, .;.  .-hcaper.  Manganese  compounds  have  valuable  uses  in 
dyeing,  also  in  medicine.  Manganese  has  been  fouml  to  be 
a  normal  constituent .(if  the.  ashes  nf  plants,  and  in  very 
minute  miantity  is  believed  to  be  always  present  in  human 
blood  and  in  animal  tissues  generally.  With  the  exceed- 
ingly delicate  test  known  as  ••  ('rum's  test"  it  is  found  to 
be  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  universally  diffused  throughout 
nature  as  imn.  to  which  latter  it  is  closely  linked  by  a  great 
ma ny  chemical  analogies  and  affiliations.  HKXRY  WPHTZ. 
Mangaska,  tp.  of  Martin  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  141. 
Mnnge  fFr.  (/',/,.,»,/,/•.  to  "eat"],  a  disease  of  dogs, 
horses  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep,  distinguished  by  the  pres- 
ence of  in-iir!  or  mites  upon  the  skin,  and  also  marked  by 
scurfincss.  itching,  heat,  and  pimples  upon  the  skin.  Sul- 
phur ointments,  carbolic-acid  washes,  corrosive  sublimate 
in  weak  solution,  and  decoction  of  tobacco  or  of  the  green 
UavM  of  \'i-,;ii,-iuii  r,V/(/.'.  are  all  useful  applications.  The 
afflicted  animal  should  be  kept  alone,  for  the  disease  is 
(••.ntagious.  V.'lien  the  mites  have  been  destroyed  by  tho 
use  of  any  of  the  above  applications  the  animal  will  need 
liberal  feeding,  and  perhaps  some  mild  tonic,  like  iron.  A 
little  copperas  dissolved  in  bis  drink  will  probably  be  suf- 
ficient. 

Man/Rle  [Dutch,  manrft-l],  a  machine  for  smoothing  cot- 
ton and  linen  Lcoods,  such  as  tablecloths,  sheets,  etc.,  after 
washing.  The  old  style  of  mangle  is  a  box  filled  with  stones, 
and  resting  upon  two  wooden  cylinders,  which  roll  back- 
ward and  forward  upon  the  smooth  table  upon  which  the 
linen  is  spread.  Tho  box  is  drawn  back  and  forth  by  sim- 
ple machinery.  No  heat  is  usually  employed,  but  there  are 
several  improved  forms  of  the  mangle  in  the  market.  For 
the  tiner  kinds  of  work  no  mangle,  it  is  believed,  can  ever 
take  the  place  of  the  sad-iron. 

Mnn'gles  (JAMES),  b.  in  England  about  1785;  became 
a  commander  in  the  British  navy,  and  with  Oapt.  C.  L.  Irby 
made  a  tour  in  the  Levant  1816-20,  of  which  tho  narrative, 
printed  for  private  circulation  in  1 823,  was  published  in 
1SH  under  the  title  Travels  itt  Egypt,  Nubia,  Syria,  and 
the  Holft  Ltiinl.  Ho  wrote  a  few  geographical  treatises, 
among  which  are  Orography,  Dczcriptire,  Dclincattvc,  and 
in  Iti'ttiil :  ttud  Hydrography  in  Detail,  etc.  (1840),  and 
d'liiilf  In  the  Navigation  of  the  Thames  Mouth  (1853).  D. 
Nov.  18,  1867. 

Man'gO  [Malayan,  mangffd\,  the  fruit  of  Manaifera  In- 
(//.,(.  an  ICast  Indian  tree  of  the  order  Anacardiaceae,  now 
naturalized  in  most  warm  climates.  The  tree  is  widesproad- 
ing  and  affords  a  dense  and  very  grateful  shade.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  the  fruit,  many  of  which  are  very 
fine  for  desserts,  having  an  agreeable  blending  of  sweet- 
ness and  acidity.  Tho  fruits  of  other  species  of  this  genus 
are  eaten,  but  none  of  the  others  are  valuable. 

IWnngo'hick,  post-tp.  of  King  William  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
2362. 

Mangold-Wurzel  [Ger.  for  "beet-root"],  a  name 
adopted  by  farmers  and  others  into  English  to  designate 
the  larger  and  coarser  varieties  of  the  beet  (Beta  vulnarin}, 
now  extensively  grown  as  food  for  domestic  animals.  Man- 
golds are  too  coarse  and  rank  for  human  food,  and  even 
for  cattle  they  are  harsh  and  irritant  to  tho  bowels  in  the 
early  pa.rt  of  the  winter ;  but  towards  spring  they  may  be 
fed  to  all  kinds  of  stock  with  great  advantage,  though  too 
liberal  feeding  is  believed  to  have  a  diuretic  effect.  Man- 
golds need  a  generous  soil,  clean  culture,  and  liberal  ma- 
nuring. As  much  as  80  tons  to  the  acre  have  been  grown 
in  favorable  circumstances. 

Man'gosteen  [Malayan,  manr/ufta],  the  fruit  of  Gar- 
fluiir  >iinn!fo*tiiiifi,  a  small  tree  of  tho  order  Guttifera3,  a 
native  of  the  Spice  Islands,  now  grown  in  many  tropical 
regions,  and  cultivated  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The 
fruit  externally  resembles  an  orange,  but  is  usually  brown- 
ish-red rather  than  yellow.  Tho  outer  flesh  is  very  astrin- 
gent and  inedible,  but  is  sometimes  used  medicinally  in 
d>  -emeries.  The  edible  portion  is  a  white  pulp  around 
the  seeds,  large  and  five  in  number,  in  the  centre.  This 
juicy  pulp  is  described  as  "having  the  whiteness  and 
solubility  of  snow,  and  a  refreshing,  delicate,  delicious 
flavor,  .  .  .  partaking  of  tho  compound  taste  of  the  pine- 
apple and  peach,  with  many  other  equally  good  but  utterly 
inexpressible  flavors."  This  excellent  fruit  may  be  eaten 
freely  without  harm,  and  is  very  refreshing  in  fevers.  The 
tree  is  highly  ornamental. 

Man'grove  [probably  corrupted  from  Malay  manr/lr, 
and  i/riirr'].  a  popular  name  for  tho  shrubs  and  trees  of  the 
order  llhizophoracea-,  natives  of  the  muddy  coasts  of  hot 
countries,  where  they  form  dense  thickets,  which  exclude 
the  sun's  ravs  from  the  soil  and  become  most  fruitful 


j  centres  of  malarial  influence.  There  are  some  five  genera 
and  twenty  species,  of  which  A'Ai';«/''""'"  »"»'!7'«  <""'  r"»- 
ilrtnriii  are  tin:  typical  mangroves.  The  mangrove  is  found 
in  many  tropical  regions,  and  is  abundant  on  the  coasts  and 
keys  of  Florida.  The  fruit  is  eatuble,  the  bark  useful  in 

1  tanning.  Most  of  the  mangroves  are  remarkable  as  in- 
vaders of  the  domain  of  tho  sea,  which  they  convert 
slowly  into  dry  land.  Their  stems  put  forth  long  aerial 
roots  which  extend  down  into  tho  water;  the  seeds  ger- 
minate in  the  fruit,  and  send  down  a  long  and  heavy  root, 
which  on  falling  sinks  into  the  mud ;  and  thus  the  mangrove- 
swamp  slowly  gains  upon  tho  shallow  seas.  The  wood  of 
some  species  is  hard,  heavy,  and  useful  in  the  arts,  par- 
ticularly in  boatbuilding.  Mangrove-wood  is  often  brought 
to  seaports  as  part  of  a  ship's  dunnage.  It  is  sold  as  tire- 
wood,  for  whicn  some  species  are  excellent.  The  bark  is 
also  imported  for  tanners'  use.  and  is  useful  for  some  kinds 
of  work.  In  some  countries  there  are  other  trees  which 
share  tho  habits  and  tho  habitat  of  the  mangrove,  as  the 
LarjiiitcHlttrirt  mcemoft'i  (order  Combretaceas)  of  the  West 
Indies,  Florida,  etc.  Tho  white  mangroves  (Ariri'itnl'i)  of 
Australasia,  India,  South  America,  etc.  are  of  the  order 
Myoporacea'.  and  have  the  habit  of  true  mangroves.  The 
bark  of  some  species  (as  A.  tomentona)  is  excellent  for  tan- 
ning. The  resin,  the  seeds,  and  the  roots  of  this  species 
are  used  as  food  by  the  poor  in  many  countries.  The 
Conocarpit*  racemosa,  a  mangrove  of  Brazil  (order  Com- 
bretnceffi)  yields  bark  for  tanning.  Zanzibar  exports  to 
Arabia  great  numbers  of  mangrove  poles,  called  '•  Zanzibar 
rafters,"  in  trade.  The  business  affords  a  handsome  profit. 

Man'gum,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2465. 

Man  gum  (WILLIE  PERSON),  b.  in  Orange  co.,  N.  C.,  in 
1792;  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1815  ;  became  a  successful  lawyer  and  Whig  politician, 
and  was  in  1819  and  1826  chosen  a  judge  of  the  superior 
court;  was  in  Congress  1823-26;  U.  S.  Senator  1831-37, 
and  again  in  1841-53.  In  1837  eleven  electoral  votes  were 
east  for  him  for  the  oflice  of  President  of  the  II.  S.  He 
was  president  of  the  Senate  during  the  Tyler  adminis- 
tration. D.  in  Orange  co.,  N.  C.,  Sept.  14,  1861. 

Manhat'tan  Island.     See  NEW  YORK,  CITY  OF. 

Manhattan,  tp.  of  Will  co.,  III.    Pop.  922. 

Manhattan,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Rilcy  co.,  Kan., 
on  tho  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  Big  Blue 
and  Kansas  rivers,  has  7  churches,  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  a  public  library,  1  weekly  and  1  monthly 
newspaper,  3  banks,  a  boot  and  shoe,  a  cigar,  and  2  wagon 
and  carriage  factories.  Pop.  of  T.  1173;  of  tp.  1969. 
ALBERT  GRIFFIN,  Ei>.  "NATIONALIST." 

Manhattan,  tp.  of  Lucas  co.,  0.    Pop.  1394. 

Man'heim,  tp.  of  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river  Mohawk,  is  the  seat  of  various  manufactures. 
Pop.  2000. 

Manheim,  tp.  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2603. 

Manheim,  post-b.  of  Lancaster  eo.,  Pa.,  on  the  Read- 
ing and  Columbia  and  Lancaster  R.  R.,  10  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Lancaster,  has  6  churches,  a  commodious  school  build- 
ing, a  newspaper,  a  national  hank,  2  large  steam  flouring- 
mills,  an  extensive  steam  saw  and  planing  mill,  foundry, 
machine-shop,  2  carriage-factories,  16  cigar  manufactories, 
2  lumber-yards,  coal-yard,  4  hotels,  and  stores.  The  bor- 
ough has  a  fine  park,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  agricul- 
tural district  of  great  fertility.  Pop.  1122. 

JOHN  M.  ENSMINGER,  En.  "SENTINEL." 

Manheim,  tp.  of  York  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Maryland  line. 
Pop.  1159. 

Mania.    See  INSANITY. 

Man'ichieism,  a  religious  system  which  arose  toward 
tho  end  of  tho  third  century  in  the  Persian  empire,  com- 
pounded mainly  of  Persian  Dualism,  Booddhism,  and  Syr- 
ian Gnosticism,  and  using  certain  Christian  ideas  as  a 
gloss  for  a  heathen  theosophy.  In  respect  to  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  tho  Latin  and  Greek  Fathers  differ  from  the 
Persian  accounts.  The  former— all  derived  from  a  cor- 
rupt Latin  translation  of  reports  of  a  discussion  of  Bishop 
Archelaus  of  Cfesarea  with  Manes  or  Manichieus — trace 
the  system  to  one  Scythianus,  a  Saracen  merchant  of  the 
time  of  the  apostles,  whose  pupil,  Tercbinthus — called  by 
himself  Buddas — wrote  by  his  direction  four  books,  of 
which  Eubricus,  a  liberated  slave,  obtained  possession 
after  his  death  and  founded  on  their  doctrine  a  new  re- 
ligion. According  to  Persian  accounts — later  and  much 
I  more  credible  —  one  Mani  (sprung  from  an  illustrious 
family  of  tho  Magi,  of  high  gifts  and  extensive  culture  in 
art  and  science,  a  painter  and  .a  mathematician,  having 
professed  Christianity  and  been  ordained  presbyter  in 
I  the  Church,  yet  retaining  his  Parsee  ideas),  amid  the 
I  attempts  at  the  accession  of  the  Sassanidu;  to  the  throne 
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of  Persia  to  restore  the  old  national  religion,  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  a  universal  religion,  blending  Chris- 
tianity with  Parsism.  Accordingly,  under  the  reign  of 
Shaphnr  I.  (Sapor)  he  came  forward  as  a  reformer  and  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect,  claiming  to  be  the  Paraclete  prom- 
ised by  Christ.  Excommunicated  by  the  Christians  and 
persecuted  by  the  Magi,  he  fled,  and  travelled  through 
India  and  Central  Asia  as  far  as  China,  gathering,  as  he 
went,  additional  materials  for  his  religious  system.  For 
twelve  months  he  lived  in  a  cave  in  Toorkistan,  where  he 
was  fed  by  ravens,  and  wrote  his  book,  the  Ertenki  Man! — 
the  gospel  of  his  sect,  full  of  gorgeous  imagery  and  pic- 
torial illustration,  symbolizing  his  thcosophy.  Returning 
to  Persia,  he  was  protected  by  the  new  king,  Hormuz  ; 
but  afterwards  by  his  successor,  Behrain,  being  compelled 
to  discuss  his  system  with  the  Magi,  and  being  declared 
vanquished,  he  was  flayed  alive  (277  A.  n.).  After  his 
death  his  sect,  spreading  in  the  Roman  empire,  was  per- 
secuted by  Diocletian  because  of  its  Persian  origin,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Christian  emperors  as  heretical  and 
antichristian ;  which  very  fact  subsequently  tended  to  se- 
cure for  it  protection  in  Persia. 

Ancient  Persian  Dualism  furnished  the  fundamental 
idea  of  this  system.  In  it  good  and  evil  were  opposed 
from  eternity,  and  were  represented  by  light  and  darkness. 
The  good  god,  Ormuzd,  and  his  twelve  sons,  constituting 
the  kingdom  of  light,  were  in  eternal  warfare  with  Satan 
and  his  demons,  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Inroads  had 
been  made  by  the  latter  upon  the  former,  and  in  order  to 
guard  the  border-land  Ormuzd  places  over  it  an  jEon 
(the  mother  of  life),  who  gives  birth  to  the  ideal  man  ; 
who,  assisted  by  the  five  pure  elements,  enters  on  the  con- 
test, but  is  taken  captive.  Another  ^Eon  (the  living 
Spirit)  is  now  sent  to  his  aid — not,  however,  in  time  to 
prevent  the  kingdom  of  darkness  from  swallowing  up  part 
of  his  luminous  essence  (the  soul  of  the  world).  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  ideal  man — the  Jesus  Impatibilis — is 
now  transported  to  the  sun.  Out  of  the  mixture  of  the 
luminous  essence,  thus  absorbed,  with  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  the  living  Spirit  now  creates  this  present  visible 
world,  in  order  that  from  a  process  of  purification  now 
entered  on  the  particles  of  light  may  now  regain  strength 
and  freedom.  From  this  mixture  every  man  has,  besi<les 
a  soul  of  light,  an  evil  soul ;  the  former  of  which  is  to 
gain  the  victory  by  drawing  to  itself  the  particles  of  light 
scattered  through  nature,  and  especially  in  the  vegetable 
world.  While  this  purification  is  being  accomplished 
under  the  superintendency  of  the  ideal  man  residing  in 
the  sun,  and  of  the  living  Spirit,  the  evil  demons,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  attempting  by  false  religions,  as  Judaism 
and  heathenism,  to  bind  souls  to  the  kingdom  of  night. 
At  last  the  ideal  man  in  the  sun — the  Christ — descends  in 
a  seeming  bodily  form,  and  aims  by  his  doctrine  to  liber- 
ate the  imprisoned  souls  of  light.  He  is  seemingly  killed 
by  demons,  but  it  is  only  the  phantom  of  his  body  that  is 
crucified.  But  his  doctrine  is  misapprehended  and  mis- 
represented by  his  apostles,  to  restore  which  to  its  purity 
Mani,  the  promised  Paraclete,  is  sent.  He  was  thus  the 
head  of  the  Church,  with  apostles,  bishops,  presbyters, 
deacons,  and  evangelists  under  him.  His  community  or 
Church  was  divided  into  the  catechumens  or  auditors,  and 


:  caiucimmeus  or  auattorefl,  an'l 

the  elect  or  perfect;  the  latter  to  be  supported  by  the 
former,  while  they,  the  elect,  were  to  practise  the  most 
rigorous  asceticism  and  to  abstain  from  marriage  and  from 
sins  of  the  mouth,  the  hand,  and  the  body.  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper — the  former  with  oil,  the  latter  without 
wine — were  part  of  the  secret  ceremonial  of  the  perfect. 
They  had  no  altars  or  images.  The  sun  was  revered  by 
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vorsary  of  the  martyrdom  of  Mani.  The  Old  Testament 
they  rejected  absolutely,  and  of  the  New  they  retained 
only  what  had  been  revised  and  redacted  by  the  Paraclete 
Mani. 


crate  enigma  of  the  origin  of  evil — an 


exposition  of  the 


r ^  vM-Bum  *ii£in  ui  uvu — an  exposition  or  the 

blending  and  conflict  of  good  and  evil  in  the  universe, 
with  the  ultimate  liberation  and  triumph  of  the  former' 
The  sect,  though  pursued  with  hostility  in  various  forms 


by  Magians,  Christians,  and  subsequently  by  Mohammed' 
ans,  continued  to  subsist  by  a  secret  tradition  down  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  it  reappeared  in  connection  with  sev- 
eral heretical  sects. 

In  various  forms  and  combinations,  and  under  various 
names,  its  main  elements,  were  soon  after  the  death  of  its 
founder  widely  diffused  through  the  Roman  empire.  Af- 
rica was  its  chief  scat  in  the  West,  and  its  chief  apostle 
there  was  Faustus  of  Mileve.  who  wrote  apologies  for  it 
and  against  Christianity.  Through  his  influence  Augus- 
tine was  for  a  time  captivated  with  its  promises  of  occult 
and  profonnder  wisdom,  but  afterwards,  disappointed  and 
disgusted  with  its  emptiness,  he  wrote  largely  and  with 
great  earnestness  against  it.  From  Valentinian  1.  (364- 
1575)  the  Roman  emperors  issued  frequent  and  severe  edicts 
against  it.  In  Africa  it  was  also  persecuted  by  the  Van- 
dals, and  whole  shiploads  of  its  adherents  (477)  were  trans- 
ported by  them  to  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  the  time 
of  Leo  the  Great  (A.  n.  440-1151)  numbers  of  them  were 
found  at  Rome.  The  sect  was  distinguished  bv  rigorous 
formal  asceticism,  but  was  accused  of  Antinomian  prin- 
ciples, and  of  the  indulgence  of  secret  lusts.  The  elements 
and  principles  of  the  Manichasan  system  were  diffused 
through  Spain  through  the  Priscillianists,  a  dualistic  sect, 
which,  appearing  380,  spread  extensively,  but  was  finally 
suppressed  583.  But,  despite  the  rigorous  measures  taken 
against  them  in  various  countries,  the  elements  of  their 
system  .appear  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  various  nivstic 
and  Gnostic  schools,  such  as  the  Paulicians  ami  the  Cuth- 
erini,  by  whom  its  doctrines  were  widely  diffused  through 
the  S.  of  France  and  Germany,  where  successively  they 
established  their  chief  seats.  Indeed,  the  mystery  of  the 
origin  of  evil  and  the  seeming  dualism  of  human  nature 
have  ever  tended  to  drive  minds  in  the  direction  of  their 
speculations,  though  entirely  independent  and  ignorant  of 
their  system.  T.  M.  POST. 

Manigaillt  (GABRIEL),  b.  in  South  Carolina  in  1704  of 
Huguenot  parentage;  became  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  independence  loaned  the  l-'tnte 
$220,000.  When  Gen.  Prevost  attacked  Charleston  in  May, 
1779,  Manigault,  at  the  age  of  seventy-live,  was  among 
the  volunteers  in  the  lines,  accompanied  by  a  grandson 
fifteen  years  old.  D.  at  Charleston  in  1781. 

Mani'la,  or  Manil'la,  city  of  Luzon,  capital  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  or 
governor,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig.  It  con- 
sists of  the  city  proper  with  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and 
a  number  of  suburbs  with  a  population  of  I  jo.ooil.  The 
city  proper  is  situated  between  the  river  and  the  sea.  and 
is  surrounded  by  walls  and  defended  by  a  citadel.  It  is 
laid  out  with  straight  and  broad  streets,  and  with  many 
public  squares  sparkling  with  fountains  and  displaying 
the  whole  gorgeousness  of  a  tropical  vegetation  in  their 
gardens.  It  contains  a  fine  cathedral,  the  magnificent  pal- 
aces of  the  governor  and  the  archbishop,  the  colleges,  bar- 
racks, and  other  public  buildings,  and  nas  a  most  beauti- 
ful promenade  along  the  ramparts,  which  in  the  evenings, 
when  crowded  with  people,  presents  a  most  animated  as- 
pect. Of  the  suburbs,  Binondo,  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river,  is  the  largest  and  most  important.  It 
is  the  seat  of  traffic  and  commerce,  !ind  here  Spaniards, 
Englishmen,  Americans,  Chinese,  Hindoos.  Malays,  and 
mestizoes  meet  to  buy  and  sell :  hundreds  of  races,  cos- 
tumes, and  languages  mix  together  in  endless  confusion. 
Manila  has  been  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  commerce 
in  the  East  Indies  almost  since  its  foundation  in  1571  by 
Legaspi.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  ami  all  the  products 
of  the  Philippines  are  brought  hither — rice,  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton,  hemp,  and  tobacco.  The  last  two  articles  are  the 
principal  ones.  Manila  cheroots  and  cigars  are  world- 
famous;  the  manufacture,  which  is  a  government  monop- 
oly, employs  more  than  20,000  hands.  Of  the  Manila  hemp 
many  delicate  and  beautiful  fabrics,  much  appreciated  in 
commerce,  are  made.  But  the  city  has  a  dangerous  enemy 
in  the  ea'rthquake.  Three  times  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed;  on  the  last  occasion,  in  1803,  all  its  churches 
fell,  and  thousands  of  people  were  killed. 

Manila  Hemp,  or  Abaca,  the  fibre  of  Mum  ti-aijlo- 
r/ytnnim  (order  Musaccse).  a  plant  resembling  the  plantain 
and  the  banana.  It  is  cultivated  principally  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  the  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  leaf-stalk 
of  the  plant.  It  is  largely  imported  for  the  manufacture 
of  cordage  and  canvas,  which  is  of  the  very  best  quality, 
exceeding  hemp  in  durability,  but  not  in  flexibility.  Old 
Manila  is  used  for  paper-stock,  and  makes  a  wrapping- 
paper  of  excellent  quality  and  great  strength. 

Manil'ius  ( MARCUS),  a  Latin  poet,  of  whom  a  didactic 
poem  in  five  books,  Astranonica,  has  been  preserved,  but 
of  whose  life  and  age  nothing  is  known,  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  flourished  under  Augustus.  The  first  manu- 
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script  was  dHco\rred   by  I'oggio,  and  printed  at  Nurcm 
b'Tg  in   117.'!.      BcaBger  in    L">7'.l.  licutlcy  in    I7.'!'.>.  and   .hi 
cnb  in   ISI'.li.  ha\c  L'iven   editions   based    (111    several    manu- 
scripts.    There  i-  an  L'nglish  Ininslution  by  Creech  (1GU7) 
and  a  French  by  Pingrc  M7S(i). 

Manilla,  post  v.  of  Walker  tp..  Ku-h  no..  hid.,  on  tho 
Jeflersonville,  and  Indianapolis  It.  K.  (Cambridge  City 
branch).  Pop.  Hi3. 

Manin'  ( I) \NIKI.K).  1>.  in  Venice  in  isiil:  educated  at 
Padua,  and  at  an  early  age  became  one  ol'  the  most  dis- 
tinguished advocates  in  venio*.  His  influence,  together 
with  that  dl'  Tommaseo.  was  most  important  in  preparing 
the  revolution  in  Venetian  Lomhardy.  Being  imprisoned 
with  his  friend,  he  was  subjected  to  a  political  trial,  but 
on  Mar.  17.  Is|S,  tin-  people  forced  the  dungeons,  liber- 
ated the  two  illustrious  prisoners,  bore  them  in  triumph 
through  the  city,  and  then  placed  them  at  the  heart  of  the 
provisory  go\  eminent.  Manin  moderated  the  violence  of 
the  revolution,  restrained  it  from  ev -cssc-.  sustained  the 
honor  and  defended  the  independence  of  Venice  to  the  ut- 
most, on  hi-  banishment  be  withdrew  to  France,  where 
he  'iipporlcd  himself  liy  teaching  Italian,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  a  most  active  apostle  for  the  freedom  of  Italy. 
No  Italian  abroad  ever  rendered  more  important  service 
to  his  country  than  Daniclc  Manin.  The  sympathy  and 
esteem  he  won  for  himself  converted  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished French  writers  to  the  cause  of  Italian  independ- 
ence. To  I'aniele  Manin  should  be  especially  attributed 
the  efficiency  of  the  Societa  Nazionalo  Italiana,  which,  by 
the  advice  of  the  illustrious  Venetian  refugee.  La  Farina 
founded  at  Turin.  I>.  in  Paris  Sept.  22.  1857.  His  remains 
were  solemnly  conveyed  by  his  son  to  Venice,  where  in  May, 
187:">.  a  tine  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Ma'nioc,  Cassa'va,  Ju'ca,  or  Mandio'ca,  names 
of  tin'  J,iti-'i/i/i"  Mniiiliiil  or  ttanihot  iitilimma,  and  of  the 
Mniiilini  Ai/ii,  half  shrubby  eu]ihorbiaceous  plants  of 
South  America,  perhaps  natives  of  Africa  also.  They  are 
extensively  cultivated  as  sources  of  food.  From  the  farin- 
aceous root  is  prepared  tapioca,  Brazilian  arrowroot,  the 
Brazilian  1'nrinlta,  and  other  forms  of  amylaceous  or  starchy 
food.  The  first-mentioned  species  is  poisonous,  but  its  dan- 
gerous qualities  are  dispelled  by  heat ;  the  other  species  is 
considered  harmless.  The  plants  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  produce  a  large  amount  of  food.  (See  TAPIOCA.) 
Manis.  See  PANOOLIN. 

Manis'tee,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  W.  by  Lake 
Michigan.  Area.  750  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  adapted 
to  grain-culture,  but  is  largely  covered  with  forests.  Lum- 
ber cutting  and  sawing  is  the  chief  industry.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  Manistec  River.  Pop.  6074. 

Manistee,  city  and  tp..  cap.  of  Manistee  co.,  Mich.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Manistee  River,  and  between  Lake  Manis- 
tee  ami  Lake  .Michigan.  The  river  between  the  lakes  is 
1  \  miles  in  length,  and  navigable  for  small  vessels  drawing 
10  to  12  feet  of  water.  It  has  6  churches,  4  union  school- 
buildings,  the  central  costing  $18,000,  20  steam  saw-mills, 
6  shingle-mills,  1!  planing-mills,  2  foundries  and  machine- 
sh ops.'and  1  grist-mill.  It  ships  annually  200,000,000  feet 
of  lumber,  an  immense  quantity  of  shingles,  lath,  pickets, 
wood.  bark.  etc.  It  is  also  located  in  the  great  peach  and 
fruit  belt  of  Michigan.  Pop.  3343  ;  of  tp.  exclusive  of  city, 
271.  S.  W.  Koni.r.ii,  Pitop.  "TisiKs  AND  STANDARD." 

Manistee  River  rises  in  Antrim  co.,  Mich.,  and  flows 
in  a  generally  S.  W.  course  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Mani'to,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mason  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Peoria  Pekin  and  Jacksonville  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  375;  of 
tp.  13,-iL'. 

Manito'ba*  province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
British  Norili  \meric.i.  hnumlod  on  the  N.  by  the  parallel 
of  50°  :;ii'  \.  hit.,  on  the  K.  by  tho  meridian  %°  W.  Ion., 
on  the  S.  by  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  U.  S.  A.— tho  line 
being  the  -Illth  degree  of  N.  lat. — and  on  the  W.  by  the 
meridian  of  !HI°  W.  Ion.  Area,  14,340  square  miles,  or 
9,177, Him  acres. 

Xmy'iici',  (V(',,i, i(,.,  t;, ,,/,,,/!/. — The  whole  area  of  the  prov- 
ince is  included  in  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  tho 
North,  ami  is  a  fertile  plain,  the  part  near  the  river  being 
a  remarkably  dead  level.  W.  of  the  river  the  streams 
flow  in  deep  troughs  or  rnnlfen.  Tall  grass  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  country.  From  what  is  known  of  the  geology 
of  this  region,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  a  Cretaceous  sur- 
face, generally  resembling  that  of  N.  E.  Dakota.  The 
soil  is  very  productive  of  uhcat  and  most  other  crops: 
but  from  its  lower  level  it  is  claimed  that  the  winter  cli- 
mate, though  severe,  is  milder  than  that  of  the  same  river- 
valley  in  its  more  southern  portions.  Thus,  the  bank  of 
the  Red  River  at  St.  Vincent,  Minn.,  is  7'.)L'  feet  above  the 
sea  (  r.  X.  <;.•„{.  /s'linvi/,  F.  V.  Hayden.  1S7L').  Farther 
up,  at  Breokenridge,  the  elevation  is  953  feet  (tbid.),  while 


at.  Fort.  Carry.  Manitoba,  it  is  but  I',  III  feet  ( /V.,/,7,.  Map 
I'.iu.  r,i,-'it\<-  U'lUirtiji).  Lake  Winnipeg,  according  to  Mr. 
Hind,  is  but  oL's  feet  above  the  .-ea- level.  There  is  at 
iillicient  timber  in  the  province  for  all  immediate 
wants.  Buffalo  and  other  game  abound.  The  waters 
teem  witli  valuable  fish.  Notwithstanding  the  very  favor- 
able statements  with  regard  fo  the  inildnc-s  of  the  climate 
of  Manitoba,  tho  published  climatological  statistics  id'  the 
Canadian  government  appear  to  show  that  it  is  one  of 
the  coldest  inhabited  parts  of  British  America  in  winter, 
though  the  rather  short  summer  is  very  warm.  The  rain 
and  snow  fall  is  very  light  in  winter,  iience  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  which  will  pass  through  the  province, 
will  here  meet  with  but  small  obstruction  to  its  trains 
from  snow.  The  climate  is  remarkably  healthful.  Tho 
Red  River,  though  very  serviceable  in  na\igation,  has 
been  known  to  inundate  the  surrounding  country.  For- 
merly, the  inhabitants  suffered  much  from  severe  winters 
and  from  the  visitations  of  grasshoppers.  The  eastern 
portion  of  the  territory  has  more  wood  and  water  than  the 
\\  e<i  crn,  and  is  not  such  a  dead  level.  It  has  some  marshy 
land.  Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are  reared,  and  flour  and 
furs  exported. 

Finances. — The  Dominion  subsidy  pays  nearly  all  the 
public  expenses.  The  custom-houses  of  the  province  pay 
a  very  considerable  revenue  to  the  Dominion.  There  is  no 
provincial  debt. 

The  government  consists  of  a  lieutenant-governor  and  an 
executive  council  of  five.  Tho  legislature  consists  of  a 
legislative  council  of  seven  members,  appointed  for  life, 
and  a  legislative  assembly,  or  lower  house,  of  twenty-four 
elective  members.  The  province  sends  two  senators  to 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  and  four  elective  members  to 
the  lower  house  of  that  body.  Either  English  or  French 
mav  be  spoken  in  the  legislature,  and  the  records,  laws, 
and  public  documents  are  printed  in  both  languages.  The 
common  law  of  England  prevails,  subject  to  statutory 
modification  by  the  imperial,  federal,  or  provincial  legis- 
lature. Some  of  the  laws  of  the  old  council  of  Assiniboia 
are  also  in  force. 

Religion,  Education,  etc. — A  large  part  of  the  people 
are  Roman  Catholics,  that  religion  having  been  long  since 
established  here  by  missionaries  to  the  Indians.  St.  Boni- 
face is  the  scat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  At  Fort 
Garry  is  the  see-house  of  tho  lord  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land 
(Anglican).  The  board  of  education  consists  of  equal 
numbers  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  members.  Separate 
schools  are  established,  and  are  maintained  partly  by  fees 
and  assessments  and  partly  by  a  provincial  grant.  St. 
John's  College  (Anglican)  and  St.  Boniface  College  (Ro- 
man Catholic)  were  incorporated  in  1872.  There  is  a  very 
considerable  Scotch  Presbyterian  element  in  the  popula- 
tion. Manitoba  had  in  1873,  3  weekly  newspapers,  with  a 
total  circulation  of  some  1300  copies  weekly. 

History. — This  province  is  the  northern  part  of  the 
region  purchased  in  1810  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
by  Thomas  Douglas  (1744-1820),  earl  of  Selkirk,  who 
planted  here  the  famous  "  Red  River  Settlement,"  called 
also  "  Pcmbina,"  and  afterwards  "  Assiniboia."  The  first 
settlers  were  Gaelic-speaking  Highland  Scotch.  Many 
Canadians  of  English,  Scotch,  and  French  descent,  and 
many  half-breed  Indians,  joined  the  colony  in  1815,  and 
subsequently,  when  the  U.  S.  boundary-line  was  run 
through,  it  was  found  that  a  good  part  of  the  colony  was 
S.  of  that  line.  Pembina,  Dak.,  and  St.  Vincent,  Minn., 
are  parts  of  this  old  colony.  The  attacks  of  the  North- 
west Co.,  the  severity  of  tho  winters,  and  visitations  of 
grasshoppers  interfered  sadly  for  many  years  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  people.  The  government  devolving  at 
last  upon  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  it  transferred  the  burden 
of  local  government  to  tho  "council  of  Assiniboia,"  which 
endured  till  1871,  when  on  Mar.  15  the  elective  legislature 
of  the  new  province  was  first  convened.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  authority  to  the 
Dominion  (1809  and  1870)  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
against  the  movement,  especially  among  the  French  Cana- 
dians and  half-breeds.  Under  one  Louis  Ricl  they  im- 
prisoned many  of  their  opponents,  organized  an  armed 
resistance,  and  seized  the  public  treasury.  In  July.  1870, 
a  military  expedition  from  Canada  appeared  and  compelled 
the  insurgents  to  submit. 

Population. — The  population  in  1871  was  11.963,  of  whom 
15fi5  were  white,  5757  were  French-speaking  half-breeds, 
4083  were  English-speaking  half-breeds,  and  558  were  In- 
dians. In  1857  the  population  was  but  (ijL'L'.  The  capital 
is  at  Fort  Garry.  Cu  u:i.i:s  W.  GHKKXF. 

M.'ui'itou  [Indian].  Among  the  North  American  In- 
dians of  Algonkin  stock,  any  object  of  religious  reverence 
or  dread  is  called  miuutim.  whether  it  he  a  divinity,  an  evil 
spirit,  a  fetich, or  an  amulet.  6'i'/.7o  Mnnil»u  ("the  Great 
Spirit")  is  the  Supreme  Being. 
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Manitou,  county  of  Michigan,  consisting  of  islands  in 
the  N.  part  of  Lake  Michigan.  Among  these  are  Great 
Beaver,  Garden,  High,  Great  and  Little  Manitou,  N.  and 
S.  Fox,  Hog,  Trout,  Squaw,  Whisky,  and  Gull  islands. 
They  are  rough  and  not  very  productive.  The  inhabitants 
are  in  part  Mormons,  who  settled  here  in  1846  under 
Joseph  Strong.  Cap.  St.  James.  Pop.  891. 

Manitowoc',  county  of  Wisconsin,  bounded  E.  by 
Lake  Michigan.  Area,  000  square  miles.  It  is  uneven, 
fertile,  and  well  timbered.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
largely  produced.  The  manufactures  are  important,  and 
include  flour,  leather,  lumber,  malt  liquors,  etc.  Cap. 
Manitowoc.  Pop.  33,364. 

Manitowoc,  city  and  tp..  cap.  of  Manitowoc  eo.,  Wis., 
on  Lake  .Michigan,  at  the  confluence  of  Manitowoc  River, 
75  miles  N.  of  .Milwaukee,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Milwaukee  Lake  Shore  and  Western  R.  R.,  has  5  churches, 

1  national  bank,  1  semi-weekly  and  4  weekly  newspapers 
(2  German),  a  system  of  graded  schools,  several  manufac- 
tories and  tanneries,  a  good  harbor,  several  shipyards,  and 
a  considerable  lake-trade.     Pop.  of  city,  5168;  of  tp.  ex- 
clusive of  city,  1016. 

Manitowoc  Rapids,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Manitowoc 
co.,  Wis.,  on  Manitowoc  River.  Pop.  1860. 

Manka'to,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn., 
on  the  Minnesota  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blue  Earth, 
and  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  and  the  Winona 
and  St.  Peter  R.  Rs.,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Central 
R.  R.  of  Minnesota.  It  is  86  miles  from  St.  Paul,  1 S4  from 
Sioux  City,  and  140  from  Winona.  It  has  11  churches,  (> 
schools — H  public,  a  State  normal,  a  Catholic,  and  one  in 
charge  of  the  Lutherans — affording  accommodations  for 
2200  scholars;  3  English  and  1  German  newspaper,  a  pub- 
lic library,  2  national  and  1  private  bank,  a  board  of  trade, 
1(1  hotels,  a  large  linseed-oil  works,  a  woollen  manufactory, 

2  foundries  and  machine-shops,  a  furniture  manufactory, 
a  cracker  and  confectionery  manufactory,  2  large  halls,  a 
fine  driving  park,  4  breweries,  2  flouring-mills,  several 
wagon  ami  carriage  manufactories.     It  is  the  centre  of  a 
large  agricultural  district.     Pop.  of  city,  3482;  of  tp.  ex- 
clusive of  v.,  1272.     0.  BROWN  &  SON,  PUBS.  "  RECORD." 

Mankind.    See  MAN,  by  PRES.  M.  B.  ANDERSON,  LL.D. 

Man'ley  (II.  DE  HAVEN),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  Dec.  21, 
1839:  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860;  became 
a  master  in  ISIil,  a  lieutenant  in  1862,  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  1866,  a  commander  in  1874;  served  on  board 
the  Congress  in  her  action  with  the  Merrimack,  Mar.  9, 1862, 
and  commanded  the  boats  of  the  Canandaigua  in  the  joint 
army  and  navy  attack  upon  Morris  Island,  July  8,  1863, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  large  part  of  the  island. 
Commended  for  gallantry.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Mauley  (Joiix),  b.  at  Torbay,  England,  in  1733;  was 
a  mariner  in  early  life ;  settled  at  Marblchead,  Mass., 
and  became  master  of  a  merchantman;  was  commissioned 
captain  by  Washington  Oct.  24,  1775;  sailed  in  the  schooner 
Lee  and  captured  in  Boston  harbor  three  vessels,  one  of 
which  was  an  ordnance  brig  of  great  value;  commissioned 
captain  by  Congress  Aug.  22,  1776,  he  took  command  of 
the  Hancock  (32  guns),  with  which  he  captured  the  Brit- 
ish man-of-war  Fox,  but  in  which  he  was  himself  captured 
by  the  Rainbow,  July  8, 1777.  After  several  years'  confine- 
ment he  was  exchanged,  tried  for  the  loss  of  his  vessel,  honor- 
ably acquitted,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Hague  frig- 
ate 1782,  with  which  he  cruised  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
when  driven  on  a  sandbank  at  Guadaloupc  by  a  British 
74,  defended  himself  three  days  against  the  cannonade  of 
four  ships  of  the  line,  and  finally  escaped.  This  exploit 
closed  the  naval  annals  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  Capt. 
Manley,  next  to  Paul  Jones,  was  the  principal  hero.  He 
was  again  tried  for  his  conduct  at  Boston,  and  censured 
on  some  of  the  details.  D.  in  Boston  Feb.  12,  1793. 

Man'lius,  post-tp.  of  Bureau  co.,  111.     Pop.  973. 

Manlius,  tp.  of  La  Salle  co.,  111.     Pop.  2463. 

Manlius,  tp.  of  Ailegan  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  541. 

Manlius,  tp.  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  extensive 
quarries  and  manufactures  of  lime,  gypsum,  and  cement. 
The  township  contains  the  Green  Lakes,  remarkable  for 
their  situation  in  deep  chasms  and  for  their  sulphurous 
waters.  There  are  several  villages,  of  which  FAYETTEVILLE 
(which  see)  is  the  most  important.  The  post-v.,  MANLU •$', 
on  Limestone  Creek,  has  extensive  manufactures,  a  union 
school,  and  an  academy.  There  are  several  mineral  springs 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  879. — MANLIUS  CENTRE  is  on  the 
Erie  Canal.  Pop.  100. — MANLIUS  STATION  is  on  the  New 
York  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  200.  Pop.  of  tp.  5833. 

Manly  (BASIL),  b.  near  Pittsborough,  Chatham  co.,  N.  C 
Jan.  28, 1798 ;  became  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church  when 
sixteen  years  old,  and  soon  began  to  preach,  though  not 
regularly  licensed  until  1818;  entered  the  junior  class  in 


South  Carolina  College  the  following  year :  graduated  1821; 
was  for  three  years  pastor  of  a  church  in  Edgcfitdd  district, 
then  for  eleven  years  (1826-37)  pastor  of  the  only  Baptist 
church  in  Charleston  ;  was  influential  in  the  establishment 
of  Furman  University  at  Greenville,  S.  C. ;  became  in  Is;;; 
president  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  which  post  he  filled 
until  1855,  when  he  resumed  his  pastoral  labors  at  Charles- 
ton. S.  C. ;  acted  subsequently  as  a  travelling  missionary 
in  Alabama;  was  for  a  time  pastor  of  a  church  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  and  d.  at  Greenville.  S.  C.,  Dec.  21,  1868. 
Dr.  Manly  was  the  chief  organizer  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
convention  1845,  and  of  the  theological  seminary  at  Green- 
ville 1858,  and  was  author  of  a  Tretitinc  mi  Mural  Science, 
for  many  years  a  textbook  in  Southern  colleges. 

Mann  (A.  DUDLEY),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1805;  was  com- 
missioner to  negotiate  cuiiiiiiereial  treaties  with  Hanover, 
Oldenburg,  and  Mecklenburg  1815,  to  all  the  minor  Ger- 
man states  1847;  special  commissioner  to  the  insurgent 
government  of  Hungary  1849;  minister  to  Switzerland 
1850;  private  secretary  to  Prcs.  Pierce  185U,  but  resitrneil 
the  same  year;  devoted  himself  thenceforth  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  material  resources  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  was  appointed  1861  upon  a  special  mission  to  procure 
the  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  by  Knropean  gov- 
ernments, being  afterwards  associated  for  the  same  purpose 
with  Messrs.  Muson  and  Slidell. 

Mann  (ALFRED  TURNER),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
Nov.  1,  1815;  studied  at  the  State  University  at  Athens, 
and  at  Randolph-Mueim  College  in  Virginia,  where  he 
graduated  in  ls:Hi.  and  in  the  same  year  entered  the  min- 
istry of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  and  is  an  eloquent  pulpit 
orator.  A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

Mann  (HORACE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  May  I, 
1796;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  Isl'.p.  studied  law 
at  Litehtield.  Conn.  :  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823,  and 
settled  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  but  in  Is;;:;  reiim\ed  to  Boston. 
He  was  often  in  the  State  legislature,  where  he  was  an 
effective  laborer  for  educational  and  other  reforms.  As  a 
lawyer  he  had  a  remarkable  power  over  juries,  for  all  who 
had  dealings  with  him  were  convinced  of  the  complete 
honesty  and  earnestness  of  the  man.  He  was  (ls;!7-|s) 
the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education;  a 
member  of  Congre>s  Isi^  .»:;,  Free-Soil  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  1852,  and  president  of  Antioeh  Col- 
lege, Yellow  Springs,  0.,  1852-59.  D.  at  Yellow  Springs 
Aug.  2, 1859.  Mr.  Mann  was  born  in  comparative  poverty, 
and  his  youth,  like  his  whole  life,  was  a  season  of  ceaseless 
toil.  While  presiding  over  the  Massachusetts  board  of 
education  he  accomplished  a  great  and  much-needed  re- 
form in  the  face  of  opposition,  public  distrust,  and  a  suc- 
cession of  obstacles  the  narration  of  which  seems  almost 
incredible.  At  Yellow  Springs  his  labors  and  anxieties 
were  redoubled,  and  unquestionably  his  life  was  greatly 
shortened  thereby.  His  twelve  annual  reports  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  (1837-49)  are  of  high  value.  He 
published  also  Lecture*  on  Education  (1N|S|,  L<ti,-r*  mi/l 
Spctcktt  onfilavcry  (1&&1),  Lccturo  mi  lull  m/n  rnnt-r  (1852), 
and  supervised  (1835)  the  publication  of  the  R*eit«d  Xtiitutei 
of  Mattac/iuffltg.  .(See  Life,  by  Mrs.  Mann,  1865.) 

Man'na  [Heb.  man],  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Frfi.rinn8 
Oman,  a  small  tree  native  in  the  countries  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast.  At  present  the  manna  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained exclusively  from  Sicily.  It  is  in  the  form  of  cream- 
colored,  brittle,  spongy  flakes  of  an  agreeable  sweet  taste. 
It  contains  a  large  percentage  of  a  peculiar  sugar  called 
mnnniie.  Manna  is  a  gentle  laxative,  and  is  occasionally 
used  as  such  in  medicine,  especially  in  case  of  children, 
from  its  pleasant  taste.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  old 
"  black  draught."  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

The  manna  [Arab.  OTOH]  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  is  found, 
during  the  month  of  June  only,  on  the  twigs  and  branches 
of  the  shrub  titrfa,  whose  botanical  name  is  said  by  Porter 
to  be  Tamarix  yallica.  Small  pots  of  it  are  kept  for  sale 
at  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai.  The  present  annual  yield 
of  the  peninsula  is  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  only  ;  and 
there  could  never  have  been  enough  to  feed  two  or  three 
millions  of  people,  so  that  the  manna  of  Ex.  xvi.  14  and 
Josh.  v.  12  must  have  been  miraculous.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Manna  Grass,  or  Floating  Fescue,  the  GIgceria 
jluitattft,  a  kind  of  grass  growing  in  wet  places  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  world.  It  is 
prized  as  affording  abundant  hay  of  very  fair  quality;  and 
in  Poland  and  parts  of  Germany  the  seed  is  collected  and 
used  as  a  grain.  It  is  called  Polish  manna,  and  is  nutri- 
tious and  palatable. 

Manna'nah,  tp.  of  Meeker  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  375. 

Mannahaw'kinsville,  a  v.  (M.VNNAHAWKI.V  STATION 
and  P.  0.)  of  Stafford  tp.,  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Tuck- 
erton  II.  R.  Pop.  689. 
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Manners  (JOHN  JAMKS  KMIIKRT),  D.  C.  L..  1'.  0,  by 
courtesy  I.nltl)  .Inlix  MA\\KHS.  l».  »t  lielvoir  Castle  Dec. 
13,  ISIS,  son  of  the  fifth  duke  of  Rutland:  odaoatod  at 
Eton  iiii-1  Trinity  College,  Cambridge:  was  ;in  curly  mem- 
ber of  tin;  Camdcn  Society,  and  took  a  ili-eji  interest  in 
Gothic  church-restorations.  He  was  in  Parliament  1841- 
47  for  Newark,  1X50-57  for  Colchester,  and  1857-74  for 
North  Leicestershire.  After  IS  111  he  became  a  Tory.  In 
|s.r,i!  he  became  first  commissioner  of  public  works,  and 
again  in  I8.'>S  and  1  still.  Jlc  was  the  author  of  several  vol- 
umes ,,f  |,n.-r  :uid  verse.  1>.  ut  London  Sept.  9,  Is?  I. 

Man'ney's  Neck,  tp.  of  Hertford  co.,  N.  G.  Pop.  1313. 

Mann'hcim,  or  Manhcim,  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  linden,  at  the  influx  of  the  Ncekar  in  the 
Rhine.  It  is  urll  built  and  very  regularly  laid  out,  con- 
taining a  ducal  palace,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  build- 
ings of  the  kind  in  Germany,  ami  several  line  churches. 
Its  manufactures  are  not  important,  but  its  trade,  carried 
on  partly  by  rail,  partly  by  boats  on  the  Ncekar  and  the 
Rhine,  has  nf  late  become  very  brisk.  Pop.  39,606. 

Man'ning,  post-v.  and  tp.,cap.  of  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C., 
has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1278. 

Manning,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  858. 

Manning  (HENRY  EDWARD),  CARDINAL,  b.  at  Totte- 
ridge,  Hertfordshire,  England,  July  15,  1808;  studied  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  was  appointed  rec- 
tor of  Lavington  and  Graffham  in  Sussex  in  1834,  and 
archdeacon  of  Chichcster  in  1840;  but  the  Gorham  case 
occasioned  him  to  give  up  in  ISol  his  preferments  in  the 
Anglican  Church  and  join  the  Roman  Catholic.  After  re- 
siding for  several  years  in  Rome,  ho  was  ordained  a  priest 
in  1857,  and  appointed  rector  of  St.  Helen  and  St.  .Mary's. 
Bayswatcr,  and  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  1865 
he  was  nominated  archbishop  of  Westminster.  He  was 
created  a  cardinal  Mar.  15,  1875.  He  founded  the  Roman 
Catholic  university  of  Kensington  Oct.  15,  1874,  and  took 
a  very  active  part  in  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  defending 
the  dogma  of  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  The  most 
prominent  of  his  writings  arc  The  Temporal  Mission  of 
the  //.,///  (,'hinit  (1865),  The  Temporal  I'moer  of  the  Pope 
(I So<>),  England  and  Christendom  (1807),  I'ctri  PHviligiun 
(1871),  and  Unity  of  the  Chunk  (1842).  Cardinal  Man- 
ning replied  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Expostulation,  in  The  Vat- 
!<'«n  llecre.es  in  their  /tearing  on  Cioil  Allegiance  (1875), 

Manning  (JACOB  MKRRILL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Greenwood, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  31,  1824;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in 
1850,  and  at  Andover  Seminary  in  1853;  was  settled  over 
the  Mystic  church  (Congregational)  in  Medford,  Mass., 
1854—57,  when  he  became  associate  pastor  with  Dr.  Blagden 
of  the  Old  South  church  in  Boston,  and  in  1866  also  lec- 
turer at  Andover  on  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  popular 
infidelity.  Besides  several  sermons,  addresses,  and  arti- 
cles in  the  llibliotheca  Sacra,  he  has  published  an  Oration 
before  the  City  (roi'ennnent  of  Iloston,  July  £t  1865,  Iftilf 
Tntht  and  the  Truth  (1873),  Helps  to  a  Life  of  Prayer 
(1875).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Manning  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  Oct. 
22,  1738;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1762;  was  the  first 
president  of  Rhode  Island  College  (now  Brown  Univer- 
sity) 1765-00;  and  was  1770-91  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
church,  Providence,  R.  I.  He  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
178fi,  and  was  a  zealous  Federalist.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  pulpit-orators  of  his  time.  D.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
July  29,  1791.  (See  his  Life,  by  R.  A.  Guild  (1864).) 

Man'nington,  tp.  of  Salem  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  2351. 

Mannington,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  W.  Va., 
on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  411 ;  of  tp.  2924. 

Mannite.     See  MANNA. 

Manns'ville,  jiost-v.  of  Ellisburg  tp.,  Jefferson  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Home  U'atertown  and  Ogdcnsburg  R.  R.,  and 
on  Skinner's  Creek,  has  :>  churches  anil  manufactures  of 
lumber,  leather,  etc. 

Manny,  post-v.,  capita!  of  Sabine  parish,  La.,  25  miles 
S.  W.  of  Natchitoches. 

Manoel  (FRANCISCO),  b.  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  1734; 
was  considered  the  best  modern  lyric  poet  of  his  nation. 
His  productions  consist  chiefly  of  odes,  sonnets,  and  epis- 
tles, and  were  published  under  the  now  itr  pi  nine  of  "  Filinto 
Elysio."  Among  his  poems  is  an  ode  to  Washington.  The 
liberality  of  the  principles  avowed  in  his  writings  led  to 
an  accusation  of  heresy,  and  he  escaped  the  dungeons  of 
the  Inquisition  only  by  flight  to  France  in  1784.  D.  at 
Paris  in  1819.  He  made  Porturuece  translations  of  La 
Fontaine's  Fables,  of  Chateaubriand's  Mui-tym,  and  of 
Wieland's  Oleron. 

Manom'eter  [Gr.  ^ords.  "rare,"  and  utrpov,  "mea- 
sure"], an  instrument  for  determining  the  degree  of  den- 


sity of  the  air.  One  simple  form  is  a  bent  tube,  of  which 
the  shorter  leg  is  sealed  at  the  end.  The  bend  is  filled 
with  mercury.  The  pressure  of  the  mercury  on  the  en- 
closed air  ei|iials  the  sum  of  the  atmospheric'  prc-Mire,  and 
the  weight  of  that  part  of  the  mercurial  column  which 
rises  in  the  longer  lc<_r  above  the  level  in  the  shorter  leg. 
-Many  other  manometers  have  been  invented,  some  of 
which  are  employed  as  steam-gauges. 

Mano'nin,  post-tp.  of  Anoka  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  103. 

Ma'nor,  tp.  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1071. 

Manor,  tp.  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.:  it  includes  the  bor- 
ough of  WASHINGTON  (which  see).  Pop.  4371. 

Man'orvillc,  post-h.  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  10. 
bank  of  Allegheny  River  and  on  the  Allegheny  Valley 
R.  R.  Pop.  3:)0.  " 

Manre'sa,  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Barce- 
lona, on  the  Cardouet.  in  a  rich  and  fertile  plain,  and 
manufactures  cloth,  ribbons,  white  lead,  paper,  chocolate, 
and  brandy.  Pop.  la.L'llt. 

Mans,  Le,  town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Sarthe,  with  42,654  inhabitants,  on  the  Sarthe, 
forms  a  centre  of  the  railways  between  Paris,  Tours.  An- 
gers. Hcnnes,  and  Cherbourg,  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  and  manufacturing  places  of  Western 
France.  The  city  is  old-fashioned,  Norman  in  its  charac- 
ter, but  has  a  very  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral,  commenced 
in  1216  and  finished  in  1434;  several  other  interesting 
buildings,  such  as  the  town-house,  the  theatre,  the  corn- 
market,  etc.,  and  numerous  scientific  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, as,  for  instance,  a  lyccum,  a  theological  seminary, 
a  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  an  art-gallery, 
several  hospitals,  etc.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  of 
the  government  of  the  department.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in 
cattle,  poultry,  and  other  agricultural  produce  ;  among  its 
manufactures  are  those  of  carpets,  linen,  and  lace,  the 
most  important;  also  its  bleaching-fields  and  tanneries  are 
extensive.  In  ancient  times  its  name  was  Viiidinum,  and 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Cenomani ;  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  at  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  it  was  one  of  the  most,  important  cities  of 
France.  But  the  invasion  of  the  Normans  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  later  on  the  long  contest  between  the  count 
of  Anjou  and  the  duke  of  Normandy,  destroyed  its  pros- 
perity. A  battle  took  place  here  Dec.  12,  1793,  between 
the  royalists  and  the  republicans,  in  which  the  latter  were 
victorious  under  Marceau  ;  and  another  on  Jan.  12,  1871, 
between  the  Germans  under  Prince  Friedrich  Carl  and  the 
French  under  Gen.  Chanzy.  At  the  end  of  1870  the  French 
occupied  Le  Mans  and  vicinity  with  the  second  army  of 
the  Loire,  consisting  of  the  16th  and  17th  corps  and  parts 
of  the  19th  and  2Ist.  numbering  120,000  men;  and  hence 
they  intended  to  push  forward  towards  the  army  besieging 
Paris,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  Prince  Friedrich  Carl 
from  pursuing  the  army  of  Bourbaki.  On  Jan.  5,  1871, 
the  prince  commenced  his  operations  against  Chanzy  with 
57,737  foot,  15,426  horse,  and  318  guns,  forming  his  army 
into  a  large  curve  in  order  to  surround  the  French  army 
from  the  N.,  E.,  and  S.  On  Jan.  6  his  right  wing  stood  at 
Bron  and  Nogent  la  Rotron,  the  centre  at  Vendomc,  and 
the  left  wing  at  Montoire,  and  from  these  points  the  Ger- 
man divisions  began  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  together 
around  Le  Mans.  A  series  of  minor  contests  now  began, 
and  lasted  for  seven  days,  until  at  last  a  decisive  battle 
gave  the  Germans  the  victory.  This  peculiar  character 
of  the  contest  was  due  partly  to  the  straggling  position  of 
the  French,  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  ground  was 
very  much  cut  up  by  the  rivers  Huisne  and  Loire,  with 
their  affluents,  and  by  numerous  hill-ranges.  Cold,  snow, 
and  storms  also  embarrassed  the  gporations.  On  Jan.  7 
the  Germans  reached  Montmirail,  Kpinay,  and  Savigny  ; 
Jan.  8,  La  Ferte.  Bernard,  St.  Calais,  and  Ecorpain ;  Jan. 
9,  Montfort,  Artenay,  Bouloire,  and  Parigng  I'EvSquo; 
Jan.  10,  Chang6,  Champagnfi,  Granduce,  Connerr<>,  and 
Pont  de  Gcsner ;  thus  they  were  already  standing  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Le  Mans.  Opposite,  the  French 
stood  with  a  curved  front,  E.  and  N.  E.  of  the  city.  On 
the  evening  of  Jan.  11  the  Germans  occupied  the  following 
points  :  The  3d  army  corps,  Arches-Chateau  and  Noyers- 
Chiiteau  ;  the  18th  division,  the  Plateau  d'Anvour ;  the 
13th  army  corps,  La  Chapelle  and  the  district  E.  of  Lom- 
bron  :  the  10th  army  corps,  Les  Mortes  Aures,  Mulsanne, 
ami  the  hills  of  Vert-galant.  The  prince  took  his  quar- 
ter? at  the  castle  of  Artenay,  and  gave  orders  for  a  re- 
newed attack  the  next  day.  On  the  12th,  however,  Chanzy 
himself  made  the  attack.  It  is  admirable  that  after  re- 
peated defeats  the  French  still  had  the  courage  to  attack; 
they  were  defeated,  however,  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
valor  with  which  they  fought.  In  the  afternoon,  at  four 
o'clock,  the  first  German  soldiers  entered  the  city.  The 
French  army  retreated  hastily  and  with  immense  loss  to- 
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wards  Alcncon  and  Laval.  The  Germans  took  during 
those  seven  (lava  18,000  prisoners,  20  guns,  and  2  colors; 
they  lost  ISO  officers  and  :i470  men.  AUGUST  NIEMANX. 

Mansard',  or  Mansart  (FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Paris, 
France,  in  I.>!I8  :  became  early  distinguished  us  an  archi- 
tect; built  several  churches  and  numerous  chateaux,  but 
of  must  of  his  buildings  only  prints  are  extant,  lie  is  the 
initiator  of  the  curved  roof  named  after  him.  D.  at  Paris 
in  1660. — His  nephew,  Jri.i:s  HAIIIIOUIX  MAX-SARD,  b.  at 
Paris  in  1 U4 j,  il.  ut  Marly  in  1 70S,  was  a  son  of  the  painter 
Hardouin.  but  assumed  his  uncle's  name  when  he  entered 
tlie  profession  of  an  architect.  He  built  the  chateaux  of 
Marly  and  Luncville,  the  palaces  of  Versailles  and  (irand 
Trianon,  the  dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  the 
Place  de  Vendomc  and  Place  des  Victoircs. 

Man'sel  (HENRY  LONGI-EVILI.E),  I).  D.,  b.  at  Cosgrovc, 
Northamptonshire!  Oct.  6, 1820  ;  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  at  St.  John's  Collect1.  Oxford,  where 
he  became  a  fellow  in  1842  ;  was  ordained  priest  of  the 
Anglican  Church  1845  ;  became  reader  in  moral  and  meta- 
physical philosophy  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  deliv- 
ered in  1858  the  Hampton  lecture  on  The  Limit*  of  Ite- 
lii/innt  Tlionijlit;  became  Waynflcte  professor  of  philosophy 
1859;  rcgius  professor  of  church  history  and  canon  of 
Christchureh  1867;  doan  of  St.  Paul's  1868.  D.  in  Lon- 
don July  30,  1871.  Besides  the  Bampton  lecture  aforesaid, 
his  chief  works  are  Prolagewuna  l^x/ii-a  ( \  Sf,  I },  M,  t^/thij^- 
ict  (Eiivyf.  Brit.,  1857),  The  Philosophy  nf  the  Conditioned 
( 1 S66).  He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Hamilton's  Lectnrcf. 
Dean  Mansel  was  an  elegant  writer,  and  in  philosophy  was 
a  follower  of  Hamilton.  A  posthumous  work,  Tim  tlmatti'i- 
J/crctics  of  the  b'irtit  und  Second  Centuries,  preceded  by  a 
memoir,  was  published  in  1874. 

Mans'field,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham. It  has  some  manufactures  of  hosiery  anil  lace, 
and  a  large  trade  in  corn,  malt,  and  cattle.  Pop.  8340. 

Mansfield,  post-tp.  of  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  New 
London  Northern  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  an  important  sew- 
ing silk  manufacture  and  of  the  Connecticut  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' home.  Pop.  2401. 

Mansfield,  post-v..  cap.  of  De  Soto  parish,  La.,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  813. 

Mansfield,  post-v.  and  (p.  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Boston  and  Providence,  the  New  Bedford, 
and  the  Mansfield  and  Framingham  R.  Rs.,  24  miles  S.  of 
Boston,  has  5  churches.  1  newspaper,  4  cutlery-shops,  scv- 
c-.-al  gold,  shell,  and  horn  jewelry  factories,  strawworks,  40 
h.i-'lict  linns,  2  foundries,  spindlcworks,  2  hotels, and  stores. 
Pop.  2132.  THOMAS  S.  PRATT,  ED.  "NEWS." 

Mansfield,  post-tp.  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  379. 

Mansfield,  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  2880. 

Mansfield,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1997. 

Mansfield,  tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1135. 

Mansfield,  city,  cap.  of  Richland  co.,  0.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  the  Pittsburg  Fort 
Wayne  anil  Chicago,  and  the  Lake  Erie  division  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  R.  Rs.,  and  the  terminus  of  the  Mansfield 
Coldwater  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.,  has  a  fine  court-house, 
15  churches,  4  large  school-houses,  4  newspapers,  4  banks, 
7  hotels.  2  agricultural  implement  manufactories,  1  woollen- 
mill,  and  1  paper  mill.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
flourishing  agricultural  community,  has  a  large  wholesale 
mercantile  trade,  aggregating  a  business  of  $3,000,000  an- 
nually, Holly  waterworks,  apublic  library,  opera-house  and 
public  hall.  Pop.  8029.  J.  W.  MYERS,  En.  ••  HERALD." 

Mansfield,  post-b.  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.,  31  miles  from 
Corning,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Tioga  River  and  Tioga  R.  R.,  has 
3  churches,  a  State  normal  school,  a  school  for  soldiers' 
orphans,  a  newspaper,  a  bank,  3  hotels,  an  iron  furnace,  a 
bedstead-factory,  a  planing-mill,  and  several  stores.  Pop. 

0.  D.  GOODESOUGH,  ED.  "  ADVERTISE!!." 

Mansfield  (EDWARD  D.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Aug.  17,  1801;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  m  1819,  but  declined  appointment  in  the  army 
and  graduated  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey  1822-  stud- 
ied law  at  the  Litchficld  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  m  Connecticut,  but  immediately  removed  to  Ohio 
where  in  1836  he  was  elected  professor  of  constitutional 
a w  m  I.  incmnati  College.  Leaving  the  profession  of  the 
law  (or  that  of  public  writer,  he  was  editor  of  the  Cincin- 
iial,  ri,rn,nde  1836-49,  of  the  Atla.  1849-52,  of  Cincinnati 
(jitzeUe  185i,  and  of  the  litiilmad  Kecord  1854-72  •  and  for 
several  years  contributed  to  the  New  York  Time,  am  the 
signature  of-  Veteran  Observer;"  commissioner  of  statis- 


A.  M.  conferred  by  College  of  New  Jersey,  and  LL.D.  by 
Marietta  College.  0. ;  member  of  the  Socict6  Fraiicaiso 
Statistique  Universelle. 

Mansfield  (JAHKD),  b.  at.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  ir.v.i ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1777.  Becoming  distinguished 
as  a  teacher  and  scholar,  his  Kxnai/8,  M'lf/n-tnati'-xf  nnil  I'hi/ni- 
c"f,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  government,  which  led  to  his 
appointment  in  1802  to  a  captaincy  in  the  engineer  corps 
of  the  army,  and  assignment  to  duty  at  the  Military 
Academy  as  acting  professor  of  mathematics:  in  1803  he 
was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  North-west  Terri- 
tory, and  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  the  first  (being 
appointed  for  that  purpose)  to  run  the  meridian  lines  on 
which  is  based  the  admirable  system  of  the  public  sur- 
veys, and  to  do  which  he  imported  astronomical  instru- 
ments from  London,  and  (practically  established  the  first 
observatory  in  the  U.  S.  in  his  own  house  near  Cincinnati. 
Returning  to  New  Haven  in  1812,  having  meanwhile  been 
promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  in  his  corps,  he  was  in 
October  of  that  year  appointed  professor  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy  at  West  Point — the  first  to  lill 
this  chair.  After  sixteen  years  of  service  in  this  capucitv. 
he  resigned  in  1828,  and  returned  to  New  Haven,  where  he 
d.  Feb.  1,  1830. 

Mansfield  (JOSEPH  K.  F.),  b.  at  New  Haven.  Conn.. 
Dec.  22,  1803;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  appointed  a 
second  lieutenant  of  engineers  1822.  Prior  to  181(1.  .Mans- 
field was  engaged  entirely  on  engineering  duty  on  the  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  coasts,  in  the  construction  of  fortifications, 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  as  member  of  the 
board  of  engineers:  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  a-  chief  en- 
gineer of  Gen.  Taylor's  army,  he  was  distinguished  in  the 
defence  of  Fort  Brown  (brevet  major);  at  the  buttle  of 
Monterey,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  (brevet  lieuten- 
ant-colonel);  and  at  Buena  Vista  (brevet  colonel).  lie- 
turning  to  duty  with  his  corps  (in  which  he  had  attained 
a  captaincy  in  1838)  at  the  close  of  the  war.  he  was  tor 
five  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  fortitiea- 
tions  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed (1853)  inspector-general  of  the  army,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  which  ]i"siti(,n  he  held  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  In  Apr.,  1861.  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
department  of  Washington,  and  at  once  commenced  UK 
work  of  fortifying  the  capital,  receiving  the  appointment 
of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  the  following  month. 
Retained  on  this  duty  until  October,  he  wus  in  that  month 
transferred  to  Camp  Hamilton,  Va..  und  in  NmemUr  to 
the  command  of  Newport  News,  participating  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Norfolk,  May  10,  1862;  transferred  in  command  of 
Suffolk  June-Sept.,  1862;  promoted  to  be  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  July;  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  Sept.  10,  at  the  head  of  which. 
a  week  later,  while  encouraging  his  troops  at  the  buttle  of 
Antietain,  he  received  wounds  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
d.  the  next  day,  Sept.  18,  1862. 

Mansfield  (WILLIAM  Murray),  EAIU,  OF.  b.  at  Scone. 
Perthshire.  Scotland,  Mar.  2,  1705,  was  the  third  son  of 
Viscount  Stormont,  a  Scottish  nobleman  of  Jacobite  opin- 
ions; educated  at  Westminster  School,  at.  cliristchurch, 
Oxford,  and  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy  in  company  with  the  young  duke  of  Portland  :  ml 
called  to  the  bar  Nov.  23, 1730,  und.  sett  ling  at  London,  soon 
acquired  almost  a  monopoly  of  a  lucrative  practice  eon-i-t 
ing  of  appeals  from  the  Scottish  court  of  session.-  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  At  the  same  time  he  cultivated  ihe  so- 
ciety of  men  of  letters,  especially  of  Pope,  who  often  sang 
his  praises,  and  being  endowed  with  a  fine  presence,  en- 
gaging manners,  great  oratorical  powers,  untiring  in- 
dustry, and  keen  judicial  insight,  ho  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession:  was  soon  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual  inc. .me 
of  £3(100;  married  in  1738  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham ;  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  Nov..  I  TIL1,  on  the 
downfall  of  Walpole,  and  in  the  same  month  received  the 
appointment  of  solicitor-general  from  the  minis!  rv  of  Lord 
Wilmington.  The  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745,  favored  as  it 
was  by  many  of  his  relatives,  exposed  .Murray  to  an  accu- 
sation of  disloyalty,  which  was  presented  to  the  cabinet 
and  afterward  to  the  House  of  Peers,  but  without  result. 
his  only  reply  being  the  energy,  conjoined  with  modera- 
tion and  impartiality,  with  which  he  conducted  the  prose- 
cutions against  Lord  Lovat  and  other  noblemen  who  were 
convicted  of  treason.  In  1747,and  again  in  1754.  Murray 
was  re-elected  to  Parliament,  was  in  May  of  the  latter 
year  appointed  attorney-general,  and  on'  Nov.  S.  17;,6, 
chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Mansfield  and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  In  1757,  while  filling 
temporarily  the  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lie 
effected  the  coalition  between  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Newcastle, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  ministry  of  the  for- 
mer.>  For  more  than  thirty  years  Lord  Mansfield  presided 
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o\  or  the  chief  British  tribunal,  gaining  golden  opinions  for 
his  promptness,  decision,  equity,  and  integrity,  but  gradu- 
ally losing  popular  favor  by  his  decided  leaning  toward 
Torvism  and  the  "  principle  of  authority."  In  the  Amer- 
ican troubles  consequent  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
he  ga\e  his  opinion  that  the  colonists  must  submit  to  the 
liutlioritv  of  Parliament  before  their  grievances  could  be 
Considered.  In  the  trial  of  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of  .Ill- 
letters,  he  held  that  the  jury  was  competent  only  to 
pronounce  upon  the  fact  of  publication  and  the  "sense  of 
the  paper."  not  upon  any  question  of  law;  and  this  view 
he  .steadfastly  maintained.  lie  was  created  earl  of  Mans- 
field in  177d:  had  his  house  in  Hlooinsbury  Square  sacked 
in  17X11  during  the  Cordon  riots,  for  which  loss  he  refused 
all  compensation:  retired  from  the  bench  June  4.  1788,  and 
d.  at  Highgate  .Mar.  L'O.  1793.  Having  left  no  issue,  the 
barony  expired  with  him:  the  earldom,  with  most  of  his 
l-u.'i-  fortune,  descended  to  his  nephew.  David  Murray, 
-ant  Stormont.  (See  his  Life,  by  Roscoe  (1838),  Lord 
Campbell':;  Lira  of  the  Chief- justices,  and  Foss's  Judyes 

Mansfield,  Mount,  in  Cambridge,  Lamoillc  co..  Vt., 
is  I.'!  IS  feet  in  height.  The  mountain  itself  presents  a 
grand  appearance,  and  the  view  from  the  summit  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  New  England,  the  mountains  about  Mon- 
treal, 70  miles  away,  being  easily  seen  in  clear  weather. 
It  is  the  highest  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

Mansfield  Valley,  post-v.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  5 
miles  from  Pittsburg,  on  Chartiers  Creek  and  the  Panhandle 
and  Chartiers  Valley  R.  Rs.  It  has  5  churches,  an  acad- 
emy, a  newspaper,  3  savings  banks,  a  smelting  furnace, 
a  irlass-factory,  10  hotels,  3  large  coal-banks,  and  a  num- 
ber of  stores.  Principal  business,  mining.  Pop.  about 
3000.  CHARLES  KXEPI-KII,  ED.  "!TE«." 

Manslaughter,  in  law.  By  the  common  law,  man- 
slaughter was  the  unlawful  and  felonious  killing  of  another 
without  an  v  malice  express  or  implied  ;  that  is,  without  the 
intent,  to  kill,  cither  proved  by  direct  evidence  or  inferred 
from  the  facts  of  the  homicide,  which  raises  the  crime  to 
murder.  It  was  separated  by  the  text-writers  into  two 
classes,  the  involuntary'  and  the  voluntary.  Involuntary 
manslaughter  was  where  one  doing  an  unlawful  act,  not  a 
felony,  accidentally  kills  another,  or  where  one  through 
culpable  neglect  of  a  duty  resting  upon  him  causes  the 
death  of  another;  voluntary  manslaughter  was  when  upon 
a  sudden  quarrel  two  persons  fight  and  one  kills  the 
other,  or  when  one  greatly  provokes  another  by  personal 
violence,  and  that  other  immediately  kills  him.  In  both 
of  these  instances  of  voluntary  manslaughter  the  clement 
which  characterized  it  was  the  heat  of  passion  under  which 
the  act  was  done,  and  the  want  of  time  for  the  anger  to 
cool  and  for  reason  to  resume  its  sway  over  the  man.  In 
most  if  not  all  the  States  of  this  country  the  crime  is  en- 
tirely defined  and  regulated  by  statute,  and  the  common 
law  does  not  prevail.  These  statutes,  however,  in  general 
closely  conform  to  the  common-law  principle,  but  add 
thereto  a  number  of  special  cases  found  to  be  necessary  by 
the  exigencies  of  modern  society,  and  reduce  to  manslaugh- 
ter some  modes  of  killing  which  at  the  common  law  would 
ha,ve  been  murder.  While  the  common  law  knew  no  grades 
or  degrees  of  the  offence,  the  statutes  of  the  various  States 
separate  it  into  several  degrees,  according  to  the  amount 
of  culpability.  Since  they  differ  exceedingly  in  their  de- 
tails, it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  their  pro- 
visions. The  highest  degree  generally  embraces  cases  of 
accidental  killing  while  the  slayer  is  engaged  in  the  com- 
mi-sion  of  some  crime  which  at  the  common  law  would 
have  rendered  the  homicide  a  murder ;  and  often  some 
other  particular  offences  which  were  not  specially  provided 
for  at  the  common  law.  such  as  killing  in  the  act  of  pro- 
curing an  abortion,  and  the  like.  The  degrees  then  suc- 
eccjing  generally  include  all  cases  of  unintentional  killing 
while  in  a  heat  of  passion,  while  the  remaining  grades 
cover  all  the  particular  instances  of  homicide  through  neg- 
lurcn -c  and  wherever  not  entirely  excusable  or  justifiable. 
The  punishment  is  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  for 
different  periods  of  time,  varying  with  the  degree  of  the 
crimc-  JOHX  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Man'stein,  von,  Prussian  general  of  infantry,  made 
a  celebrated  name  for  himself  first  in  the  war  of  1866 
against  Austria,  but  more  especially  in  the  war  of  1X70-71 
against  France.  In  the  latter  he  commanded  the  9th  army 
corps,  which  belonged  to  the  army  of  Prince  Friedrich 
Carl  ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Vionville  (Aug.  16,  1870), 
and  played  an  important  part  in  the  battle  of  Gravelotte 
(Aug.  18,  1X70),  in  which  he  commanded  the  centre  of  the 
German  line,  and  had  to  sustain  a  \  cry  heavv  contest  for 
a  long  time  until  the  German  left  wing  became  fully  de- 
veloped. AtNoisseville  (Aug.  31  and  Sept.  1,  1870),  when 
lia/.ainc  attempted  to  break  out  of  Mctz,  he  led  his  corps 


with  great  distinction;  also  in  the  battles  on  the  Loire,  at 
Orleans,  and  l.e  Mans.  In  1X7.'!  he  retired  from  active 
service  loaded  with  honors.  Arcrsr  NIEMANN. 

JHant  (IliciiAiuO.  I>.  I).,  b.  at  Southampton.  England, 
l-'eb.  r_'.  17711:  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at 
Trinity  College.  Oxford;  became  fellow  of  Oriel  College 
I71IS;  was  incumbent  of  several  parishes  in  and  near 
London:  became  bishop  of  Killaloc  1X21),  of  Down  and 
Connor  Is:':;,  ami  of  Dromore  (in  addition)  18-12.  D.  at 
Ballyinoncy.  Ireland,  Nov.  2, 1818.  He  is  chiefly  known  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  an  Annotated  /,'//,/,  ('.',  vols.,  1814), 
known  as  D'Oyly  anil  Mant's,  which  had  an  immense  cir- 
culation in  England,  and  was  rcpublishcd  in  New  York, 
with  additions  by  Bishop  Hobart  (2  vols.,  1818-20).  His 
Hampton  Lectures  for  1811  passed  through  several  editions. 
His  greatest  work.  lli*l<,ry  of  the  Church,  of  Ireland  from 
tin-  Hi-formation  tn  tli'-  llrrolutlon  (2  vols.,  1840),  passed  to 
a  second  edition  the  year  following.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  Ani-ient  Hymns,  from  the  Hainan  Itrcn'ary,  witft  Original 
Hymns  (1.VJ7).  REVISED  BY  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Mantchoo'ria,  a  region  of  North-eastern  Asia,  form- 
ing the  northernmost  part  of  the  Chinese  empire,  extends 
between  lat.  40°  and  5.')°  30'  N.  and  Ion.  118°  and  1:15°  E., 
bounded  S.  by  Corea  and  the  Yellow  Sea,  W.  by  Mongolia, 
ami  \.  and  E.  by  Asiatic  Russia,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  the  rivers  Amoor  and  Usuri.  The  country,  which 
is  very  imperfectly  known,  extended  formerly  to  lat.  68° 
N.  and  Ion.  142°  E.,  but  that  part  of  it  which  lies  N.  of  the 
Amoor  and  E.  of  the  Usuri  was  ceded  in  1858  by  China  to 
Russia.  Its  present  area  is  estimated  at  370,000  square 
miles,  its  population  at  about  3,000,000.  It  consists  of 
large  plateaus,  bordered  S.  by  the  Shan-AIin  Mountains 
and  W.  by  parts  of  the  Khingan  Mountains,  which  rise  to 
a  height  of  15,000  feet,  and  traversed  by  several  broad  val- 
leys, of  which  that  of  the  Soongari  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
Amoor,  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  plateaus  are  mostly 
covered  with  dense  forests,  the  habitation  of  many  wild 
animals  which  yield  excellent  furs.  The  rivers  teem  with 
fish,  salmon  and  sturgeon.  The  valleys  are  well  cultivated ; 
barley,  wheat,  millet,  ginseng,  tobacco,  and  rhubarb  are 
raised,  and  large  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  are 
reared.  The  country  is  divided  into  three  provinces — 
Liaotung,  or  Shinking,  capital  Mukden  ;  Girin,  and  Sag- 
halin  ulii.  The  inhabitants,  the  Mantchoos,  belong  to 
the  Tungusian  family  of  the  Mongolian  race.  They  have 
the  same  peculiar  formation  of  the  eyelids  as  the  Chinese, 
whom  they  resemble  very  closely  also  in  other  respects. 
But  they  have  a  lighter  complexion,  are  more  strongly 
built,  and  endowed  with  more  energy  and  intelligence. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  invaded 
China,  and  in  1643  conquered  Peking  and  placed  their 
chief  on  the  Chinese  throne.  They  now  form  the  dominant 
race,  and  are  spread  over  the  whole  empire  as  officers  and 
soldiers. 

Mantegn'a  (AXDREA),  b.  at  Padua  in  1431  in  humble 
circumstances ;  adopted,  on  account  of  his  brilliant  talents, 
as  a  son  by  his  teacher  in  painting,  Squarciono ;  attracted 
attention  by  his  pictures  when  only  seventeen  years  old, 
and  was  invited  to  Mantua  in  1468  by  Ludovico  Gonzaga, 
for  whom  he  painted  the  famous  nine  cartoons  of  Cfrsar'g 
Triumph,  which  later  were  bought  by  Charles  I.,  and  are 
now  placed  in  Hampton  Court.  From  1485  to  1490  he 
resided  in  Rome,  invited  by  Innocent  VIII.,  and  one  of 
his  most  celebrated  pictures  of  this  period  is  Madonna 
delta  Vittoria,  in  the  Louvre.  He  also  gained  a  great 
reputation  as  an  engraver.  D.  at  Mantua  on  Sept.  13, 
1506. 

Man'tell  (GIDEON  ALGERNON),  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Lewes,  England,  in  1790  ;  became  a  surgeon  in  his  native 
town,  and  acquired  celebrity  by  his  geological  researches 
into  the  Wcalden  formation  of  Sussex,  in  which,  besides 
many  other  fossil  genera,  he  discovered  the  gigantic  iguan- 
odon,  the  hylieosaurus,  the  pelorosaurus,  anil  the  regno- 
saurus:  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  1825;  re- 
ceived the  Wollaston  medal  of  the  Geological  Society  1835, 
and  the  royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1849;  settled 
at  London  in  1839  as  a  physician,  and  had  great  success 
as  a  lecturer  on  geology.  He  published  J<'oxsitn  of  the 

Smith  />..«•>!»  (4to,  1822,  42  plates),  The  Wonder*  of  Urology 

(1833),  The  Geology  of  the  South-east  of  England  (1833), 
A  Day's  Ranilile  in  and  around  the  Ancient  Town  of  Leice* 
(1838),  The  Medals  of  Creation,  or  First  Lessons  in  Geolofjy 
(1844),  and  a  Pictorial  Alias  of  Fossil  Remains  (1850), 
besides  several  minor  works.  The  whole  number  of  his 
books  and  papers  on  geology  amounted  to  07.  Dr.  Man- 
tell  sold  his  geological  collections  to  the  British  Museum 
in  lx.'!9,  and  bequeathed  to  Yale  College  his  geological 
drawings.  His  works  are  highly  readable,  and  maintain 
their  value  as  a  record  of  conscientious  and  minute  re- 
search. I),  in  London  Nov.  10,  1852. 
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M A NTENO— MANUEL  I.,  COMNENUS. 


Mante'no,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kankakee  co.,  111.,  on  th 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  1681. 

Manteno,  post-v.  of  Galland's  Grove  tp.,  Shelby  co. 
la.  Pop.  50. 

Mantco,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Dare  co.,  N.  C.,  on  Roanokc 
Island,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Shallowbag  Bay. 

Mantes,  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine 
et-Oiso,  on  the  Seine,  manufactures  leather,  sailcloth,  am 
saltpetre.  Pop.  5722. 

Man'teiiflel,  von  (Enwix  HANS  CAUL),  BARON,  b.  a 
Magdeburg  Feb.  24,  1809;  entered  the  regiment  of  guard 
dragoons  in  I82I>,  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  ii 
ISIS.     On  account  of  bis  abilities,  and  through  his  con- 
nections with  influential  persons,  he  often  held  very  im- 
portant positions,  especially  of  a  diplomatic  character,  lint 
he  was  always  treated  with  suspicion,  and  even  with  hatred 
by  the  liberal  party.     In  1857  he  became  the  chief  of  the 
military  cabinet,  and  as  such  he  had  the  direction  of  all 
army  matters  in  immediate  intercommunication  with  the 
king  himself:  he  was  the  most  important  man  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army,  and  he  created  for  himself  a  great 
number  of  enemies.     In  1861  ho  was  made  a  lieutenant 
general,  but  retained  his  position  as  chief  of  the  military 
cabinet.     At  this  time  Twcstcn,    afterwards    the    famous 
leader  of  the  liberal  party,  called  him  in  a  pamphlet  a 
"  mischievous  man  in  a  mischievous  position."     Mantcuffel 
challenged  him,  and  wounded   him.     A    favorite   at   the 
courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna,  he  was  sent  in  1SIJ4 
to  the  Austrian  capital  in  order  to  effect  an  energetic  par- 
ticipation by  Austria  in  the  war  against  Denmark  ;  and  he 
fulfilled  the  mission  with  success.     After  the  war,  when 
some  uneasiness  arose  in  the   relations   between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  harmony  between 
the  two  powers,  and  he  had  a  large  share  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  convention  of  Gastein  ;  he  was  then  sent  to  Sleswick 
as  governor.     In  the  war  of  1866  against  Austria  he  first 
commanded   under  Gen.  Vogel  von  Falkenstcin,    but    in 
July  he  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Main.     He  proceeded   with  great  harshness,  imposed  an 
immense  war-contribution  on  the  city  of  Frankfort,  and 
exhibited  the  most  singular  manners,  which  were  gene- 
rally considered  a.s  sheer  n.ffectation.     During  the  armistice 
he  received  the  important  mission  of  securing  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Russian  court  for  the  intended  reorganization 
of  Germany,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  endeavors.     But  soon 
after  he  took  his  leave  and  retired  to  his  estates  at  Naum- 
burg.     In  1868,  however,  he  was  recalled  to  military  ser- 
vice, and  received  the  command  of  the  first  army  corps. 
This  he  led  in  the  French  war — at  Courcelles.  Aug.  14,  and 
at  Noisseville,  Aug.  31  and  Sept.  1, 1870.     After  the  capit- 
ulation of  Metz  he  was  made  commander-in-ehicf  of  the 
first  army,  consisting  of  the  1st,  7th,  and  8th  army  corps 
and  the  3d  division  of  cavalry,  and  was  sent  to  Northern 
France,  where  Faidherbe  was  organizing  the  army  of  the 
North.     At  Amiens  and  the  Halluc  he  defeated  the  enemy, 
but  did  not  achieve  succcesses  as  brilliant  as  those  of  the 
other  Gorman  army,  and  was  heavily  attacked  in  conse- 
quence by  public  opinion.     In  the  beginning  of  Jan.,  1871, 
he  received  the  command  of  the  southern  army — that  is, 
of  the  2d  and  7th  army  corps — which  was  sent  to  aid  that 
threatened  by  Bourbaki's  14th  army  corps.     Here  he  car- 
ried through  a  brilliant  manoeuvre  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances.     The  army  of  Bourbaki,  which,  defeated 
by  Gen.  Worder,  retreated  from  Belfort,  he  attacked  in  the 
flank,  cut  off  its  retreat,  and  compelled  it  to  cross  the  Swiss 
frontier.     Thus  he  gained  the  triumph  of  driving  an  army 
far  superior  in  numbers  entirely  out  of  the  contest.     After 
the  end  of  the  war  he  received  the  responsible  position  of 
commandcr-in-chicf  of  the  army  of  occupation,  and  he 
fulfilled  the  task  with  great  tact.     On  Sept.  14.  1873,  the 
emperor  created  him  a  field-marshal;  also  a  dotation  was 
assigned  him.  AUGUST  NIEMANX. 

Man'ti,  city,  cap.  of  San  Pete  co.,  Ut.,  22  miles  S.  E 
of  Nephi.  Pop.  1239. 

Mantine'a,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  active  cities  of 
Arcadia,  Peloponnesus,  situated  on  the  Ophis,  near  the 
frontier  of  Argolis.  It  became  very  famous  as  the  place 
in  which  in  362  the  battle  was  fought  between  the  Thebans 
and  Spartans;  the  Spartans  were  defeated,  but  Epami- 
nondat  fell.  Some  remains  of  it  are  still  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  modern  village,  Palxopolin, 

Man'tis  [Gr.  „«„,-«,  a  "diviner"],  a  remarkable  genus 
of  large  orthopterooi  inse-ts,  raptorial  in  their  habits  and 
kindred  to  the  Phasmidffi,  or  walking  sticks,  from  which 
Mantis  and  some  four  other  genera  have  been  separated 
and  made  a  family,  the  Mantidae.  They  are  popularly 
called  walking  leaves,  race-horses,  soothsayers,  or  prophets. 
When  watching  for  their  prey  these  creatures  as-unic  a 
sort  of  kneeling  posture,  doubling  the  great  spiny  fore 


legs  under  the  thorax.  Hence  they  were  once  believed  to 
be  engaged  in  prayer.  The  Hottentots  worship  them. 
There  are  numerous  species.  Af.  artfetitina  of  South 
America  devours  small  birds.  .!/.  Can, Una  is  found  in  the 
1'.  S.,  where  insects  of  the  curious  mimetic  genus  Muntinpn, 
though  neuropterous,  have  the  appearance  and  habits  of 
the  true  Mantida:. 

Mantis'sa  fLat.,  "an  addition"],  the  decimal  part  of 
a  logarithm.  (See  LOGARITHM.)  W.  G.  PKCK. 

Mant'let,  in  fortification,  a  heavy  portable  shield  de- 
signed to  protect  the  gunners  from  bullets  which  may  enter 
the  embrasures.  Mantlets  are  made  of  plank,  boiler  iron, 
wattles,  plaited  ropes,  etc. 

Man'torville,  post-v.  and  tp..cap.of  Dodge  co.,  Minn., 
on  tbe  Znmbro  River,  2i  miles  N.  of  Winona  and  the  St. 
Peter  R.  R.,  has  a  court-house.  '1  ehun-hes.  •„'  school-houses, 
1  newspaper.  1  hotel,  1  grist-mill,  1  brewery,  stores,  and  a 
very  fine  stone-quarry,  from  which  many  fine  buildings  of 
the  town  have  been  built.  I'rili'-ipal  business,  farming. 
It  also  contains  KASSON  (which  see).  Pop.  of  v.  fi22;  of  tp. 
1969.  R.  A.  PIKR  A  Sox,  Pi  us.  ••  EXI-UKSS." 

IWan'tua  (Mnnlnrn),  city  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Milan,  the  strongest  fortress  of  (he  celebrated 
"Quadrilateral,"  and  even  of  Italy.  It  is  in  lat.  45°  07' 
45"  N.,  Ion.  2S°  27'  33"  K..  S  miles  N.  of  the  Po,  and  90 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic.  This  town  is  built  on 
two  islands  formed  by  the  Mincio.  which  here  spreading 
out  creates  a  lake  that  encircles  (be  city.  The  channel  or 
canal  between  the  two  islands  dividing  the  city  is  called 
the  /''<>.  Mantua,  though  its  fortress  and  citadel  are  of 
immense  strength,  has  a  still  more  certain  defence  in  the 
stagnant  water  that  surrounds  it,  and  that  proves  far  more 
deadly  to  besieging  armies  than  to  those  within  the  walls. 
The  streets  and  squares  ;nc  broad  and  regular,  and  the 
public  and  private  buildings  hai  e  a  grand  medhcval  aspect, 
and  are  very  rich  in  works  of  art.  The  t.iun  has  live  gates 
and  a  dockyard,  called  Porta  Catena,  from  whence  there  is 
a  navigable  communication  with  the  Po.  This  port,  closed 
by  a  chain  at  night,  presents  by  day  an  animated  com- 
mercial scene.  The  cathedral  of  .Mantua  was  designed  by 
(Jiiilio  Romano,  and  contains  fine  frescoes.  The  church  of 
St.  Andrea  is  magnificent,  that  of  Santa  Barbara  very 

elegant,  and  both  are  ador 1  with  pictures  by  first-rate 

irtists.  St.  Martino  and  St.  Kgidio  are  churches  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  old  ducal  palace  is  very  sumptuous, 
with  frescoes  by  Mantegna,  Giulio  Romano,  etc.  Mantua 
was  one  of  the  political  and  religious  centres  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. Ciesar  bestowed  upon  it  the  privilege  of  Roman 
citizenship.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Virgil  (70  B.  r.).  In 
568  it  was  not  yet  surrounded  by  water.  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  belonged  to  the  celebrated  countess  Matilda,  and 
after  her  death  passed  to  the  cinperor  of  Ucrmunv.  In 
1328  the  duchy  was  governed  by  Luigi  Gonzaga.  the  first 
of  an  illustrious  house  that  retained  its  power  for  379 
years.  In  1708  it  again  fell  to  Austria,  but  was  well  gov- 
erned only  by  Joseph  II.  Wurmser,  the  Austrian  general, 
surrendered  it  to  Bonaparte  on  Feb.  ::.  17(17.  after  which  it 
jecame  a  part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  In  1874,  having 
changed  masters  several  times  meanwhile,  it  submitted 
again  to  Austria,  who  treated  it  with  cruel  severity  until 
ho  treaty  of  Vienna  (Oct.  1,  ISM)  made  it  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Pop.  in  1874,  26,687. 
Mantua,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  1598. 
Mantua,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  la.  Pop.  1185. 
Mantua,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
he  West  Jersey  R.  R.  Pop.  1SH7. 

Mantua,  post-tp.  of  Portage  co..  0.,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Sreat  Western  R.  R.     Pop.  1126.  (See  MANTUA  STATION.) 
Mantua,  post-v.  of  Collin  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  86. 
Mantua,  tp.  of  Lancaster  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1608. 
Mantua  Station,  post-v.  of  Mantua  tp.,  Portage  co., 
)..  3d  miles  N.  W.  of  Youngstown.  and  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Jrcat  Western  R.  R.,  Mahoning  division. 

Man'ual.  In  music,  the  finger  board  of  an  organ — 
hat  played  by  the  hand,  as  distinguished  from  the  pedal, 
which  is  played  by  the  feet. 

Man'uel  I.,  Comncnus,  Byzantineempcror,  b.  about 
20;  succeeded  his  father,  John  II.,  or  Calo-Joannes,  in 
143,  and  d.  Sept.  24,  1180.  His  reign  was  a  succession 
f  campaigns  against  the  barbarous  tribes  in  Dacia,  Geisa 
f  Hungary,  Roger  of  Sicily,  Egypt,  Raymond  of  Antioch, 
nd  the  Turks.  He  was  a  valorous  soldier,  with  an  am- 
litious  desire  of  reviving  the  old  Roman  empire  in  all  its 
plendor;  but  his  considerable  military  successes  were 
arcly  sufficient  to  keep  his  tottering  throne  standing.  He 
uttered  a  great  defeat  from  the  Turks  in  the  battle  of 
ilyriocepbalus  in  Pisidia  (1176),  but  the  following  year  he 
efeated  the  Turks  in  Lydia.  and  obtained  an  honorable 
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peace,  after  which  he  seems  not  only  to  have  given  up  his 
ambitious  plans,  but  even  to  have  lost  his  energy. 

Manuel  II.,  Palseologus,  Byzantine  emperor,  b.  in 
l.",IS;  succeeded  his  father,  John  V..  in  i:;!H.  ami  <1.  July 
L'l,  1 125.  The  Byy.antiuc  empire  consisted  at  that  time  of 
(lie  city  of  Constantinople  and  the  adjacent  districts:  and 
so  miserable  had  this  throne,  once  so  gorgeous,  become, 
that  on  a  tour  to  the  AVcstern  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  alliances  against  the  Turks.  .John  V.  was  detained 
in  Venice  fur  deht.  .Many  Turks  had  settled  in  Constanti- 
nople, where  they  had  three  mosques  and  free  exercise  of 
religion,  I'c-idcs  other  advantages.  Bajazet  pushed  his 
demands  still  further,  and  John  V.  sent  Manuel  to  his 
court  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  demands.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  Manuel  fled  to  Constantinople  in 
order  to  secure  the  throne  for  himself,  and  liajax.ct,  pro- 
voked by  this  breach  of  faith,  followed  him  with  a  great 
army.  Aided  by  Sigisnuind.  king  of  Hungary,  Manuel 
met  him  nt  Nicopolis,  but  was  completely  defeated  in  1896, 
and  linjazct  laid  siege  to  Constantinople.  The  last  hour 
of  the  liyzantine  empire  seemed  now  to  have  come,  when 
the  progress  of  Timur  and  the  terrible  rout  of  the  Turks 
at  Angora  (1401)  still  left  it  standing  for  some  time. 

Manufactures*  By  a  curious  etymological  irony  the 
word  maiiu/nrlurt  (that  which  is  made  by  the  hand)  has 
come  to  signify  chiefly  that  which  is  made  by  the  agency 
of  machinery,  "  so  that  the  most  perfect  manufacture  is 
that  which  dispenses  entirely  with  manual  labor."  The  ob- 
ject of  all  manufactures,  whether  in  the  primary  or  second- 
ary sense  of  the  word,  is  the  modification  of  natural  objects, 
and  their  adaptation  to  satisfy  human  wants.  Dr.  Ure 
divides  manufactures  into  the  two  great  classes  of  chemical 
and  mechanical ;  but,  practically,  nearly  every  industry 
requires  an  application  of  some  of  the  principles  of  both. 
The  most  Important  feature  of  modern  manufactures  is  its 
employment  of  automatic  agents.  In  place  of  depending 
upon  the  skill  of  the  workman,  subject  to  a  thousand  in- 
fluences capable  of  producing  variation,  manufactures  de- 
pend upon  machinery,  whose  action  is  invariable  under 
known  conditions.  The  hand-loom  weaver  throwing  his 
shuttle  through  the  loom  would  do  so  not  with  a  constant 
regularity,  but  with  variations  arising  from  changing  con- 
ditions of  health,  skill,  and  industry.  The  thing  of  iron 
that  has  taken  his  place  acts  uninfluenced  in  this  way. 
Operations  which  to  be  performed  even  coarsely  by  hand 
would  need  the  highest  skill  and  the  closest  attention,  can 
be  performed  in  machinery  with  greater  certainty  and 
greater  despatch  under  the  supervision  of  a  child.  Inti- 
mately connected  with  modern  manufactures  is  the  factory 
system,  on  which  to  a  large  extent  their  success  is  de- 
pendent. The  hand-loom  weaver  in  his  own  house,  obliged 
to  work  long  hours  for  a  bare  pittance,  is  a  type  of  the  old 
system  ;  the  weavers  congregated  in  a  large  mill  contain- 
ing many  looms,  all  animated  by  the  same  motive-power, 
working  for  regular  and  comparatively  moderate  hours,  is 
the  type  of  the  new  system.  Considered  from  the  indus- 
trial point  of  view,  the  advantages  of  machinery  and  manu- 
factures may  be  stated,  in  liabbage's  words,  "  to  arise  from 
the  addition  which  they  make  to  human  power;  the  econ- 
omy they  produce  of  human  time ;  the  conversion  of  sub- 
stances apparently  common  and  worthless  into  valuable 
products."  Under  the  first  head  must  be  included  not 
only  the  use  of  the  simpler  machines,  but  also  the  addi- 
tional forces  derived  from  wind,  water,  and  steam.  The 
complex  nature  of  most  of  the  industrial  operations  of  the 
present  day  will  show  what  serious  inconveniences  would 
arise  from  the  deprivation  of  labor-saving  instruments. 
The  economy  of  time  is  another  important  advantage  of 
machine  over  manual  industry.  Not  only  can  the  machine 
work  at  quicker  velocity  than  the  man,  but.  the  period  of 
natural  operations  can  be  abridged,  as  in  tanning,  bleach- 
ing, ami  many  other  processes.  Tasks  too  great  for  human 
strength  and  operations  too  delicate  for  human  touch  can 

be  ace plishcd  by  machinery.  The  great  regularity  of 

the  operations  of  machinery  involves  much  less  waste,  and 
thus  increases  the  use  to  which  the  raw  material  can  lie  ap- 
plied. All- ..lute  accuracy  can  almost  be  guaranteed.  These 
words  when  placed  in  the  printing-press  will  in  a  marvel- 
lously short  time  be  multiplied  by  many  thousand  copies, 
each  of  them  identical  to  the  minutest  point— a  feat  utterly 
beyond  manual  skill,  with  years  to  work  in.  The  power 
of  copying— that  is,  of  faithful  reproduction  to  a  practi- 
cally unlimited  extent— is  one  of  the  most  important,  of  the 
advantages  of  manufactures,  and  is  developed  in  a  thousand 
diverse  manners. 

In  manufactures  there  is  a  constant  endeavor  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  production.  This  gives  rise  to  a  succession  of 
inventions,  benefiting  first  their  ingenious  authors,  but  in 
a  still  greater  measure  the  consumer  of  the  article.  It  is 
by  the  action  of  this  principle  that  luxuries  formerly  found 


only  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  now  add  to  tho  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  hmnblest  homes.  Division  of  labor  is 
one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  manufactures,  the  advan- 
tage being  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work,  owing, 
"  first,  to  the  increase  of  dexterity  in  every  particular  work- 
man :  secondly,  to  tho  saving  of  time,  which  is  commonly 
lost  in  passing  from  one  species  of  work  to  another;  and 
lastly,  to  the  invention  of  a  great  number  of  machines 
which  facilitate  and  abridge  labor,  and  enable  one  man  to 
do  the  work  of  many."  I  .\</<n/i  *'n<itlt.)  The  causes  which 
have  led  to  (be  e  talih-hment  of  manufactories — to  the  fac- 
tory system — are  indicated  in  the  preceding  remarks.  In 

i (her  way  would  it  be  po.-sihlc  to  com  bine  the  conditions 

necessary  for  production  on  the  largo  scale  now  required. 
Local  advantages  sometimes  cause  an  aggregation  of  manu- 
factures of  one  class  in  particular  districts,  yet  there  are 
many  examples  of  the  migrations  of  industries,  which  when 
examined  often  convey  valuable  lessons.  Sometimes  mu- 
nicipal unwisdom,  sometimes,  mob-fury,  has  impoverished 
a  district  in  this  way.  The  large  scale  upon  which  modern 
manufactories  are  conducted  usually  implies  that  the  owner 
of  one  is  a  person  with  considerable  capital  at  command. 
The  supposed  antagonistic  interests  of  tho  master  and  men 
have  led  to  great  suffering  and  to  great  loss.  The  system 
of  partnership  of  labor  by  which  the  worker  receives  a  per- 
centage of  profit  in  addition  to  wages  has  been  tried  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  At  present  it  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  being  in  the  tentative  stage,  though  some  modifi- 
cation of  it  will  probably  form  an  increasingly  important 
feature  in  the  future  of  industry.  Taxation  and  local  regu- 
lations have  sometimes  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  success  of  specific  manufactures. 

The  sanitary  influence  of  manufactures  has  been  greatly 
debated.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  factory  system  in  England 
the  absence  of  regulation  and  the  cupidity  or  thoughtless- 
ness of  the  employers  led  to  the  infliction  of  great  suffering. 
Children  were  Kept  at  work  for  many  hours  at  a  time.  Phys- 
ical deformity,  mutilation,  and  even  death,  were  the  result. 
Pauper  children  were  placed  in  factories  under  an  "ap- 
prenticeship" system  differing  little  from  slavery.  The 
passing  of  the  Ten  Hours'  act  greatly  changed  the  aspect 
of  a  flairs.  Shorter  hours,  better  ventilation,  improved  con- 
struction have  ameliorated  tho  condition  of  the  workers  in 
manufactories.  (See  FACTOUV.) 

Historically,  the  manufacturing  system  dates  its  import- 
ance from  the  last  century.  Previous  to  Arkwright's  time 
manufactures  were  everywhere  feeble  and  fluctuating  in 
their  development.  The  handicrafts  of  the  ancient  world 
were  small  indeed  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  manu- 
factures of  to-day.  The  development  of  steam-power  and 
the  systematic  application  of  machinery  have  changed 
almost  the  entire  social  fabric,  and  added  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  comfort  of  mankind.  Not  the  least  beneficial 
result  is  that  bond  of  union  with  which  it  surrounds  the 
nations.  Babbage  on  77*'.'  K<-nnnin;i  of  Machinery  and  Man- 
ufactures and  Dr.  lire's  Philosophy  of  Manufacture* — the 
first  for  its  philosophic  originality,  and  the  second  for  its 
abundant  details — are  useful  works  to  consult  on  this  sub- 
ject. W.  E.  A.  Axo.v. 

Manure.     See  FERTILIZERS. 

Man'uscript  [sing.  MS.,  plu.  MSS. ;  Lat.  manuscriptiim, 
"  written  by  hand  "]  signifies  abstractly  anything  written. 
Through  use  and  association  tho  term  is  generally  under- 
stood as  meaning  a  book  of  paper  or  parchment,  yet, 
strictly  speaking,  especially  of  the  earliest  works,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  draw  the  line  exactly,  since  lapidary  inscriptions 
are  executed  by  hand,  and  there  was  a  gradual  transition 
from  these  to  plates  of  lead  or  bronze,  on  which  whole 
works — e.  </.  the  Euyubian  Tablets — were  inscribed,  and  so 
to  cakes  of  clay  afterwards  burned,  wooden  tablets,  tablets 
covered  with  wax,  sheets  of  horn,  bark  (whence  liber,  a 
"  book  "),  leather,  and  palm-leaves,  which  latter  are  still 
extensively  used  in  the  East.  The  Egyptian  MSS.  were 
chiefly  written  on  papyrus,  made  from  a  water-plant  which 
has  now,  like  the  lotus,  disappeared  from  Egypt,  but  which 
is  abundant  on  the  upper  Nile.  Parchment  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  at  Pergamos  (159  B.  <:.),  whence  its  name 
(Lat.  pergatiii'iia),  on  account  of  an  Egyptian  embargo  on 
papyrus.  Modern  discoveries  have  proved  that  it  was 
made  centuries  before  this  date.  It  came  into  general  use 
for  MSS.  about  the  eighth  century.  Tho  preparation  of 
MSS.  was  a  great  art  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  with 
the  latter  so  many  were  sometimes  employed  in  a  nrri/i- 
litri/uit,  or  writing  establishment,  that  hundreds  of  copies 
of  a  book  could  be  produced  in  a  single  day.  AVhen  the 
groat  cheapness  of  labor  in  Rome  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, and  the  rapidity  with  which  professional  copyists 

produce  MS.,  it  will  be  found  that  1 ks  were  in  ancient 

time-  not  as  expensive  as  we  are  taught  to  believe.  Elab- 
orately ornamented  works  were  of  course  dear,  and  these 
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are  almost  the  only  ones  which  have  been  thought  worth 
preserving  Even 'the  Gothic  text,  resembling  type  in  it 
accurate  uniformity,  was  produced  more  rapidly  than  is 
generallv  supposed.  It  is  not  unusual  for  auctioneers  and 
others  to  speak  of  some  missal  as  having  cost  some  monk 
a  life's  labor,  when  two  or  three  months  amply  sufficed  the 
illuminator  and  writer  to  perfect  it.  The  many  uses  to 
which  both  parchment  and  paper  can  be  applied,  and  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  papyrus,  fully  account  for  the  tact 
tint  so  few  early  Greek  or  Latin  volumes  exist.  To  the 
custom  of  illuminating  MSS.  (see  lu.mmt.rn  MAXU- 
sritii'Ts)  we  doulillcss  owe  the  preservation  of  many  books 
which  were  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  ornament  by  persons 
who  had  no  understanding  of  the  text.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  many  collectors  who  own  valuable  MSS.  which 
they  will  not  suffer  to  be  copied  or  published  for  fear  of 
diminishing  their  value.  The  great  libraries  of  Europe— 
as,  for  example,  that  of  the  British  Museum — arc  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  *,•,•;/,/, ,,-i,i  at  the  present  day.  Any  person  de- 
sirous of  having  a  neat  MS.  copy  of  any  other  MS.  or  book 
in  it  can  do  so,  the  librarian  or  superintendents  being 
always  able  and  willing  to  supply  the  names  of  professional 
copyists.  The  usual  rate  for  copying  from  clear  type  is 
3</.'pcr  folio  or  seventy  words.  Copying  from  MS.  is 
dearer:  that  of  the  Elizabethan  era  is  about  6</.  per  folio. 
The  scriptorium  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  its  guardian  angel. 
If  the  monks  in  their  prayers  or  psalms  passed  over  any- 
thing, the  lost  syllables  were  gathered  up  by  a  little  demon 
named  Titi\  itilarius  or  Titivillus,  who  carried  a  bagful 
into  hell  every  morning.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
word  faithfully  transcribed  was  recorded  by  the  angel  of 
the  tcriptorium,  and  for  it  one  sin  was  pardoned  to  the 
writer.  It  is  possible  that  the  "  devil  "  of  the  modern 
printing-office  is  a  descendant  of  Titivillus.  Early  MSS. 
are  of  great  value,  since  by  them  alone  the  truth  of  a  text 
is  often  determined.  The  science  of  reading  different  MSS. 
and  of  judging  of  them  is  called  diplomatics:  that  of 
writing  in  all  its  phases,  palaeography.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal works  on  MSS.  arc  Herman  Hugo,  De  primii  Serioatdi 
iiriil'mr  (Treves.  IT:>S);  Ebert,  Ilriinlsc/iriftcnkiuidc  (Leip- 
zig, 1S25-27) :  Astir,  iti-n/iu  inul  1'rnijresiof  Writiutj  (Lon- 
don. 1784-):  G.  Pauthier,  lie  1'orif/uie  et  de  Information  dee 
ili/fi'mitu  Ht/Htfiiii-*  il'i'i'i-ituri- ;  K««aii<  fapprieiatioH,  etc., 
siir  I'fcritiire  (Paris.  ls.17);  Leon  de  Ilosny.  Rri-lir,;-/ir* 
It  inlor  ir/ues  f,t  pliilnlnt/iaueit  tin-  I'fcritare  dun  differenti 
pm/iti'x  Hiirii-iiii  ft  mnili.rui-*  (Paris.  1857-58) :  Montfaucon, 

Ilililiotlieca  IHulintlii-rttrum  Muiiiixi-rt/itiiriiM  \ovn  (Paris, 
17.'!'J).  A  very  full  index  of  works  on  writing  is  given  in 
the  llii'ti'itinuirc  Univcrselte  of  Larousse,  under  the  title 
"  Ecriture."  CHARLES  O.  LELAND. 

Manu'tius  (Ai.i)fs),  b.  at  Bassiano,  Italy,  about  1449  ; 
established  about  Hill)  a  printing-press  at  Venice,  from 
which  issued  a  series  of  editions  of  Greek  anil  Latin  au- 
thors which  acquired  a  great  reputation,  and  arc  still 
highly  prized  for  their  correctness.  (See  ALIIINE  EDITIONS.) 
Manutius  was  himself  a  good  scholar,  and  he  was  helped 
in  his  editorial  labors  by  a  number  of  other  scholars,  who 
assembled  with  him  and  formed  the  so-called  Aldine  Acad- 
emy. He  introduced  the  character  called  Italic,  said  to 
have  been  cast  in  imitation  of  Petrarch's  handwriting, 
and  used  on  account  of  its  smaller  bulk  instead  of  the 
frequent  printers'  abbreviations  which  at  that  time  made 
reading  very  difficult.  He  compiled  a  Greek-Latin  lexicon 
(1  1117).  At  the  death  of  his  grandson.  Aldus  the  Younger, 
in  1  ">07,  the  establishment  was  broken  up.  D.  at  Venice 
Feb.  3,  1515. 

IVlanzana'res,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Ciudad  Real, 
stands  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  district,  rich  in  grain,  wine, 
fruit,  olives,  and  vegetables,  and  manufactures  woollen  fab- 
rics. Pop.  10,207. — Madrid  is  situated  on  a  small  river 
bearing  the  name  of  Manzanarcs. 

Manzanill'o,  town  of  Cuba,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  island,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  export  trade  in  sugar,  tobacco,  and  tim- 
ber. Pop.  i643. 

Manzo'ni  (AI.KSSANDRO),  COUNT,  b.  at  Milan  May  8, 
1785.  His  mother,  Giulia  Beccaria,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  Marchese  Cesarc,  author  of  JJei  Delitti  e 
di'Uit  r?n?.  Manzoni's  early  studies  were  prosecuted  at 
Merate  and  at  Lugano,  and  ho  graduated  at  Pavia.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  mother  was 
residing  with  Carlo  Imbonati.  Imbonati  dying  in  180B, 
Manzoni  wrote  his  famous  verses  on  the  death  of  his  moth- 
er's friend,  which  were  the  keynote  of  his  future  career. 
At  this  time  Manzoni  made  the  acquaintance  of  Fauriel, 
to  whom  he  became  warmly  attached.  In  1807  he  pub- 
lished his  little  poem  Urania.  Hitherto  atheistic  in  his 
opinions,  he  became  converted  between  1807  and  1808  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  an  eloquent 
defender — first  by  his  Jim!  Sacri,  published  soon  after  his 


marriage  with  Luigia  Enrichctta  Blondel,  the  daughter  of 
a  Genoese  banker,  and  afterwards  in  his  Apologia  d<-ll« 
Morale  Cattalica,  which  he  defended  against  till  accusa- 
tions of  the  illustrious  Protestant  historian  Carlo  Sismondi. 
Returning  to  Milan  after  his  marriage,  Manzoni  commenced 
his  tragedy,  //  Conte  di  Carmagnola,  which  he  completed 
at  Paris  in  1819,  and  dedicated  to  Fauriel.  Goethe  spoke 
of  this  tragedy  with  the  highest  praise,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  haii  with  supreme  honor  the  name  of  Manzoni 
in  the  Stuttgart  review  entitled  Vrln-r  Knn*t  mul  Alii-r- 
tlnim.  On  the  death  of  Napoleon  in  1821,  Manzoni  com- 
posed his  immortal  ode,  II  din/in-  Mam/io,  which  Goethe 
immediately  translated  into  German.  The  following  year 
Manzoni  published  his  tragedy.  A'/'  li-lii.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  tragedies  of  Man/.mii  i-  a  return 
to  the  most  natural  forms  of  dramatic  representation,  to 
the  most  simple  and  truthful  dialogue.  In  1825  he  pub- 
lished what  Walter  Scott  called  the  "most  beautiful  of  ro- 
mances," /  Promote!  ^pnii.  This  was  followed  by  a  little 
historical  romance,  fi'turia  tlnlln  Ci,l,,uiin  Infmiie.  After 
this  Manzoni  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  Ital- 
ian, in  order  to  show  the  unity  of  the  Italian  language  in 
iN  typical  form,  which,  according  to  him.  is  the  Florentine 
dialect.  Manzoni  was  not  only  named  senator  by  the  Ital- 
ian government,  but  an  annual  pen-ion  of  12,0(11)  francs 
was  settled  upon  him  for  his  extraordinary  civil  and  lit- 
erary services.  D.  at  Milan  May  22.  lS7:i. 

Ma'oris,  the  name  given  by  themselves  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  New  Zealand.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
.l/n.i«i',  "the  Creator  or  God,"  a  term  common  to  many 
tribes  of  the  Polynesian  group.  The  natives  of  this  vastly 
extended  archipelago  are  derived  in  all  probability  from 
the  Malay  stock,  ••  whose  tribes  not  only  cover  the  islands 
in  the  southern  Asian  seas,  but  arc  extended  to  the  lower 
part  of  Africa,  since  the  Malagasy,  or  inhabitants  of  Mad- 
agascar, also  belong  to  tin1  .Malays,  as  \Vilhclm  von  Hiini- 
boldt  has  observed."  According  to  others.  Mm,,-!  signifies 
"born  of  the  soil  or  native',  "a  term  applied  by  many  races 
to  themselves  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Maoris  have, 
however,  a  tradition  that  their  nncotors  came  about  50Q 
years  ago  in  seven  canoes  from  a  distant  island  called  Il;i- 
waiki,  in  all  probability  Hawaii.  There  seems  to  lie  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  real  aborigines  of  New  Zealand 
were  a  small  dark  race  akin  to  the  Papuans,  and  that 
traces  of  this  occasionally  occur  in  the  darker-skinned 
Maoris.  Owing,  in  all  probability,  to  favorable  physical 
influences,  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  ha\c  developed 
into  the  first  family  of  the  Polynesians,  being  as  re- 
markable for  their  bodily  vigor  as  for  intellect.  Until 
subdued  and  civilized  they  were  a  cruel  race.  Though 
endowed  with  great  energy  and  intelligence,  they  were 
extremely  greedy,  rapacious,  and  unscrupulous,  '['he  two 
great  national  customs  which  have  not  yet  disappeared  arc 
miiru  and  tupa  or  taboo.  By  the  former  any  man  who  had 
by  accident  or  otherwise — but  in  most  cases  inad\  crtcntly 
— transgressed  certain  customs  rendered  himself  liable  to 
a  heavy  fine,  or  in  some  eases  to  be  plundered  by  every- 
body. Owing  to  this,  no  property  was  secure;  an  object 
of  value,  such  as  a  coat,  would  pass  in  a  few  days  through 
many  hands;  and  it  became  disgraceful  not  to  be  plun- 
dered, because  the  being  subject  to  ,,un-n  gave  a  man  a 
right  to  rob  others.  Tapu,  or  "prohibition."  was  infinite 
in  its  refinements.  Under  it  nothing  belonging  to  chiefs 
or  rannatirn  (gentlemen)  could  be  touched.  Superstition 
aided  this;  a  powerful  man  who  had  eaten  unknowingly 
the  remains  of  a  chief's  dinner  died  in  a  few  hours  of  ter- 
ror. Jiftutjatira  were  tftpii  from  carrying  anything  on  their 
backs,  but  they  evaded  it  by  bearing  it  in  their  arms  and 
nursing  it  like  a  child.  No  man  could  take  light  from  a 
chief's  fire.  Maiirr,  luck,  virtue,  force,  or  inherent  power, 
was  an  clement  of  vast  influence  among  the  Maoris.  A 
weapon  which  had  slain  many  men.  a  virgin  fortress,  the 
prestige  of  a  great  chief,  a  pig  which  foretold  changes  in 
the  weather  by  squealing,  were  all  maun.  Suicide  was 
practised  for  many  causes.  When  husbands  or  wives  'lied 
the  survivors  in  many  cases  hung  themselves;  widows  did 
so  almost  invariably ;  and  debtors  often  settled  their  ac- 
counts in  this  manner.  Cannibalism,  which  is  now  ex- 
tinct among  the  Maoris,  was  a  few  years  ago  their  ruling 
passion.  The  younger  generation  arc  beginning  to  leave 
off  tattooing  their  faces,  which  is  not  remarkable,  since 
they  have  chapels,  school-houses,  and  a  newspaper  in  .Ma- 
ori and  English.  Polygamy  was  universal,  and  infanti- 
cide prevailed  generally  until  of  late  years.  They  excel 
in  carving,  of  which  their  war-canoes,  currying  HID  men, 
are  specimens.  They  entertained  formerly  a  superstitious 
dread  of  an  Atua  or  supreme  being,  and  cultivate  many 
superstitions  akin  to  worship  relative  to  the  stars,  sun, 
moon,  and  minor  divinities.  Many  writers  vindicate  the 
character  of  the  Maoris,  and  express  admiration  of  them. 
They  believe  that  the  stars  are  the  left  eyes  of  deceased 
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chief-  ;  that  the  higher  class  among  themselves  arc  immor- 
tal, hut  when  the  ('mikim  or  vulgar  perish  they  die  for 
ever.  dipt.  Cook  describes  the  female  Maoris  as  very 
plain,  hat  Mr.  Savage  and  ('apt.  Cruise  declare  that  they 
are  well  formed,  with  very  attraetive  faces  and  sweet  voices. 
The  .Maoris  subsisted  formerly  principally  on  fern-roots, 
eels,  mid  other  fish,  humnm  or  sweet  potatoes,  nnd  I;i<n-<-, 
a  rat.  These  latter  arc  so  much  smaller  than  the  European 
rat  that  a  chief  expressed  a  wish  for  some  from  England 
to  improve  the  hreed.  No  people  in  the  world  are  so  fond 
of  tobacco,  and  it  is  said  that  owing  to  its  abuse  the  Maoris 
arc  rapidly  deteriorating.  The  three  principal  tribes  arc 
the  Ngatihaoiitts,  the  Waikatos,  and  the  Ngatimaniapatos. 
The  .Mauris  do  not  at  present  amount  to  more  than  1(1, (100, 
or  perhaps  12,000,  and  they  are  rapidly  diminishing.  (For 
details  see  Mn"/-i  M'  mrntoea,  by  Sir  George  Grey,  late  gov- 
ernor of  New  Zealand  (Auckland,  1855);  Polynrtian  My- 
tli<>l"<f>/.  by  Sir  George  Grey  (London,  1855) ;  Myt!i'>l">/>f 
of  the  New  Zealfiiidrrs,  in  Maori  (London,  1S54) ;  On  the 
_\utire.  Sony*  of  Nor  Zftttmrl,  by  J.  A.  Davies  (appendix 
to  the  foregoing) ;  The  New  Zealand  Government  and  the 
Miniri  Wur  of  1663-64  (London,  1864);  Important  /»/«)•- 
tiintiiiii  relatirr  In  Xni:  Zealand  (Sydney,  1839)  ;  A  ,S'«m- 
nirr'n  Ej-cnrttion  in  Xetc  Zealand  (London,  1854);  Ko  naa 
WhokapepehOf  etc.,  or  Proverbial  and  I'vpittcr  Snipnrfit  of 
tli''  .\ttcc*tora  of  the  jVc*p  Zealand  Race,  by  Sir  George  Grey 
(London,  1857) ;  The  AVic  Xtalandcn  (London,  18:iO) ;  Voy- 
ft<l<'*  de  M.  V Abbe  de  Itoclion  au.i-  tiulr*  Ori>'>ttitlrH  (Paris, 
1783);  Marsden's  Vinlt  to  A'ew  Zealand  (1820) ;  Nicholas, 
Voyar/e  to  JVere  Zealand.)  CHARLES  G.  LELAND. 

Map  [Lat.  inn/ipa,  "cloth  "].  The  word  map  is  applied 
in  its  most  usual  sense  to  a  representation  of  the  whole  or 
of  some  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  properly  termed  a 
terrentnal  map  ;  it  is  also  used  to  designate  charts  of  the 
positions  of  the  stars  or  constellations  of  the  celestial  vault, 
considered  as  a  surrounding  sphere,  or  more  special  delin- 
eations of  the  earth's  satellite  or  neighboring  planets,  as 
their  external  appearances  are  revealed  by  the  telescope. 
The  first  man  who  attempted  to  draw  a  map  of  the  world  is 
reputed  to  have  been  Anaximander  of  Miletus,  a  scholar  of 
the  Greek  school  of  philosophy  who  lived  from  B.  c.  611  to 
517.  Eratosthenes,  born  at  Cyrene  in  B.  c.  276,  is  the  first 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  tried  to  measure  the  magni- 
tude of  the  earth,  and  that  he  collected  into  a  scientific 
treatise  the  scattered  information  respecting  places  and 
countries.  The  astronomer  Hipparchus  of  Bithynia,  born 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  B.  c.,  also  treated  of 
geography.  But  it  was  not  till  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era  that  Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria  in 
Egypt,  who  must  be  considered  the  great  father  of  map- 
ping, constructed  his  series  of  twenty-six  maps,  together 
with  a  general  map  of  the  then  known  world,  basing  these 
upon  a  catalogue  of  the  astronomical  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  places,  lloman  geography  of  the  third  century 
was  represented  by  the  still  famous  and  interesting  docu- 
ment known  as  the  Peutingerian  table,  executed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  about  230  A.  n.,  which  exhibits  the  military  roads 
of  the  empire,  and  indeed  the  itineraries  of  the  whole  world 
known  to  the  Romans,  from  Britain  to  Farther  India.  In 
me  Iheval  times  the  scientific  mapping  of  Ptolemy  seems  to 
have  been  forgotten,  and  to  have  given  place  in  Europe  to 
sentimental  representations  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  holy 
city  of  Jerusalem  is  taken  as  the  central  point  of  the  world, 
all  the  lands  of  the  globe  being  made  to  circle  round  it, 
and  the  ocean  to  encompass  the  whole  on  the  outer  mar- 
gins. Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  age  of  maps  is  that 
known  as  the  Hereford  map  of  the  world,  drawn  on  vellum 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  by  Richard  de  Haldingham,  who  then  held 
a  prehcndal  stall  in  the  cathedral  at  Hereford.  The  spirit 
of  true  geography  appears  at  this  time  to  have  taken  up  its 
abode  in  more  eastern  countries,  for  during  the  Middle 
Age«  the  Arabians  rendered  most  important  services  to  this 
science,  and  the  old  Arab  treatises  on  geography  and  travels 
by  Abulfcda,  Edrisi,  Leo  Africanus,  Ibn  Batuta,  and  others 
are  still  interesting  and  valuable.  Italian  maps  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  however,  betoken  a  re- 
turn to  scientific  mapping. 

An  epoch  was  marked  in  the  history  of  maps  when  the  ! 
geographer  Gerard  Mcrcator  introduced  in  1550  the  cylin-  I 
drieal  projection  of  the  sphere  which  bears  his  name,  and  t 
which  since  that  time  has  formed  the  basis  of  every  chart 
used  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.     Between  this  time 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  following  century  vast  strides 
were  made  in  geography,  and  the  volumes  of  maps  which 
were  then  published  by  private   individuals  far  excel  in 
costly  elaboration  any  such  works  of  the  present  day;  as 
examples  of  these  may  bo  taken  the  nine  folios  of  the  great 
atlas  of  Joannes  Blaen,  published  at  Amsterdam  about  i 
lii.">0  ;  that  of  l)e  Wit,  also  prepared  in  Amsterdam  about 
thirty  years  later;  or  the  atlas  of  Sanson,  geographer  to 
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the  French  king,  published  in  three  huge  folio  volumes  at 
1'aris  between  HH)0-(jr>.  Among  the  most  important  geo- 
graphical works  of  the  beginning  of  (he  eighteenth  century 
is  the  survey  of  China  given  out  in  the  name  of  Perc  .In 
liable,  the  work  of  a  number  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  who 
gained  admittance  first  into  China  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  this  great  work  was  completed  in  1718, 
and  still  forms  the  basis  of  all  maps  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  native  Chinese  maps 
nf  high  value  existed  previously  to  this  Jesuit  survey,  and 
that  both  in  this  empire  and  in  Japan  geography  and  map- 
ping had  made  great  progress,  quite  independently  of  the 
advances  in  the  science  of  the  Mediterranean  and  European 
countries.  Coming  down  to  more  modern  times,  we  find  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  beginnings  of 
those  mathematically  accurate  surveys  and  delineations 
of  the  surfaces  of  civilized  countries  which  are  now  making 
such  steady  progress,  and  fast  narrowing  the  regions  of 
hypothetical  or  altogether  unknown  geography. 

In  considering  briefly  the  different  kinds  of  maps  and 
their  construction,  we  shall  divide  these  into  the  two  chief 
classes  oftopw/rnphirat  or  special,  and  goegropkievl  or  gen- 
eral maps.  This  distinction  is  simply  one  of  the  scale 
which  may  have  been  chosen,  and  of  the  amount  of  detail 
given  in  the  representation.  It  has  been  laid  down  by 
Col.  Jackson  *  that  topographical  maps  range  in  scale  from 
a  one  hundred-thousandth  reduction  of  nature  (or  0.63  inch 
to  one  mile)  to  a  one  ten-thousandth  (or  6  inches  to  a  mile); 
between  these  and  the  geographical  maps  this  author  in- 
troduces a  semi-topographical  class,  but  it  appears  simpler 
to  consider  all  maps  of  smaller  scale  than  one  two-hundred 
and  fifty-thousandth  (or  .25  inch  to  a  mile)  as  general,  alt 
of  a  larger  scale  as  topographical  maps,  until  the  limit  of 
one  ten-thousandth  is  reached,  above  which  scale  all  repre- 
sentations, necessarily  of  small  portions  of  land,  are  prop- 
erly considered  as  p/ann,  not  maps. 

The  greater  part  of  the  existing  topographical  maps  are 
the  result  of  surveys  undertaken  by  the  governments  of  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  the  globe,  in  which  careful  and 
elaborate  mechanical  measurements  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  are  made.  The  preliminary  step  in  the  survey  is 
the  exact  measurement  of  a  base-line  in  some  level  plain, 
from  the  extremities  of  which  base-angles  are  observed  to 
surrounding  objects  chosen  as  trigonometrical  stations. 
The  distances  of  these  stations  from  the  ends  of  the  base- 
line arc  then  calculated  and  laid  down  on  paper,  forming 
so  many  new  base-lines  from  whence  other  trigonometrical 
stations  are  determined,  until  the  entire  area  of  the  country 
to  bo  surveyed  is  covered  with  a  network  of  triangles.  The 
bases  measured  in  making  the  surveys  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  vary  from  5  to  8  miles  in  length.  Within  the 
principal  triangulation  minor  triangles,  termed  •MMMfory 
and  tertiary,  are  observed,  and  afterwards  the  interior  of 
each  is  filled  up  by  measurements  with  theodolite  and  chain. 
By  this  process  the  length  and  breadth  of  each  part  of  the 
land  are  determined,  and  its  features  in  respect  of  these 
two  co-ordinates  are  accurately  known  ;  but  a  third  element, 
that  of  elevation  or  depth,  is  also  requisite  to  complete  the 
true  representation.  In  ascertaining  this  third  clement  of 
height,  the  level  of  the  sea  is  assumed  as  a  datum  line,  and 
in  more  exact  surveys  horizontal  sections,  termed  contonr- 
linet,  are  traced  by  means  of  the  spirit-level  at  certain 
equal  intervals  of  elevation  above  the  assumed  datum, 
thereby  giving  a  mathematically  exact  representation  of 
the  form  and  height  of  the  ground  at  each  change  of  level. 
In  the  British  surveys  contour-lines  have  been  run  gener- 
ally at  constant  vertical  intervals  of  25  feet.  In  order  to 
determine  the  true  position  on  the  globe  of  the  tract  sur- 
veyed, the  astronomical  position  of  some  of  the  chief  sta- 
tions of  the  principal  triangulation  must  be  obtained  with 
the  most  rigid  accuracy,  their  latitudes  being  observed  in- 
dependently, their  longitudes  by  differences  of  time  between 
each  other  and  between  a  certain  known  or  assumed  me- 
ridian. 

The  class  of  general  maps,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
whole  of  the  geographical  representations  of  the  world,  or 
of  portions  of  its  surface  which  are  smaller  in  scale  than 
the  limit  of  topographical  maps,  is  an  exceedingly  wide 
one.  The  most  natural,  and  the  only  representation  of  the 
whole  world  in  which  the  relative  proportions  of  its  various 
parts  can  be  accurately  preserved,  is  that  of  an  artificial 
globe,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  features  of  land  and  sea 
are  mapped ;  and  without  the  aid  of  such  a  globe  no  true 
ideas  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live  can  be  impressed  on 
the  mind.  Since,  however,  the  use  of  such  an  instrument 
is  limited  both  by  the  necessarily  small  scale  upon  which 
it  can  be  readily  constructed,  and  by  the  obvious  incon- 
veniences of  transport,  it  becomes  imperative  to  have  re- 
course to  the  more  convenient  though  less  true  representa- 

*  Essay  on  "Chartography"  in  the  Manual  of  Geographical 
Science  (London,  1852). 
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tions  on  a  flat  surface.  Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  lay  a 
sheet  of  paper  on  the  surface  of  a  globe  without  folding  in 
some  parts,  so  no  map  on  a  plane  surface  can  represent  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  globe  without  distortion.  In 
the  case  of  general  maps,  then,  more  than  in  that  of  topo- 
graphical maps,  which  arc  more  restricted  in  the  areas  they 
depict,  some  plan  by  which  these  errors  of  representation 
shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  must  be  employed.  Various 
methods,  termed  projections,  have  from  time  to  time  been 
devised  for  this  end,  each  having  its  application  to  some 
special  purpose,  some  being  designed  for  the  truer  repre- 
sentation of  smaller  areas,  others  for  larger  or  for  the 
whole  globe.  The  two  chief  classes  of  projection  arc  those 
which  are  truly  perspective  views  of  the  globe,  various 
points  of  view  being  chosen,  and  those  in  which  a  process 
of  ilcrcln/imcnt  is  employed  which  shall  preserve  the  geo- 
metrical relations  of  the  parts  of  the  surface  to  those  of  the 
real  figure.  In  the  former  class  the  projections  known  as 
the  stereographic  and  orthographic  are  those  which  are 
most  frequently  used  in  depicting  the  hemispheres  of  the 
world.  In  the  one  the  point  of  projection  is  conceived  to 
be  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  to  be  vertically 
over  the  plane  of  projection ;  in  the  other  the  eye  is  as- 
sumed to  be  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  globe,  so  that 
all  visual  rays  to  it  may  be  regarded  as  parallel.  The  latter 
class  embraces  the  developments  known  as  the  conic  pro- 
jection of  Ptolemy  and  its  modifications,  one  of  which,  the 
polyconic  projection,  is  much  employed  in  maps  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  the  cylindrical  projection  of  Mercator,  with 
many  others.  The  student  of  this  subject  is  referred  to 
the  exhaustive  French  work  on  projections  noted  beneath, 
or  to  the  more  simple,  practical  English  book.  - 

When  a  country  has  been  topographically  surveyed,  the 
production  of  a  general  geographical  map  of  that  region 
is  a  simple  matter  of  reduction  of  the  larger  to  the  smaller 
scale,  and  should  be  a  perfect  delineation  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  land.  The  number  of  purposes  of  illustration 
to  which  maps  may  be  applied,  besides  and  along  with  that 
chief  one  of  indicating  the  geographical  features  of  the 
land,  are  exceedingly  various;  indeed,  there  is  no  science 
or  culture  which  cannot  be  illustrated  in  some  of  its 
branches  by  means  of  maps.  Most  of  the  countries  which 
have  instituted  topographical  surveys  have  also  employed 
a  staff  of  geologists  to  examine  thoroughly  the  structure 
of  the  country,  and  to  lay  down  its  geology  and  mineral- 
ogy upon  the  sheets  of  the  topographical  map  in  pro- 
gress ;  in  the  case  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  U.  S.  this 
plan  has  been  to  some  extent  reversed,  and  the  geological 
surveyors  have  themselves  been  the  first  to  survey  topo- 
graphically the  parts  of  the  less  known  Western  regions 
which  they  have  also  geologically  examined.  The  number 
of  more  general  geological  maps  of  all  countries  of  greater 
or  less  value  is  endless.  In  meteorology  maps  are  largely 
employed  to  represent  the  various  phenomena,  such  as 
barometric  pressure,  temperature,  or  rainfall,  over  the 
globe  or  in  special  localities.  General  maps  are  also  ad- 
mirably ada.pted  for  displaying  graphically  the  results  of 
any  great  statistical  inquiry ;  good  examples  of  this  class 
of  maps  are  given  in  the  Statistical  Alias  of  the  U.  S., 
i/liiHtrutinu  the  /,Vs,j/J»  of  the  Census  of  1870.  Celestial 
maps  are  to  the  astronomer  what  the  general  chart  of  the 
world  is  in  the  eye  of  the  geographer,  a  record  of  work  ac- 
complished anil  knowledge  already  gained.  Both  are  still 
in  a  progressive  stage,  not  perfected;  and  just  as  the 
geography  of  new  countries  is  constantly  being  more  ac- 
curately defined,  so  new  stars  are  from  time  to  time  dis- 
covered by  the  improving  telescope,  and  the  positions  and 
motions  of  those  already  known  are  more  certainly  de- 
termined and  catalogued.  In  studying  the  celestial  vault, 
as  in  seeking  a  true  idea  of  the  earth,  the  artificial  globe 
is  the  truest  guide ;  for  the  same  reasons,  however,  as  maps 
on  a  plane  surface  are  used  in  terrestrial  geography,  they 
have  also  been  adopted  for  convenience'  sake  in  depicting 
the  relative  position  of  the  stars  as  seen  from  the  earth. f 

KEITH  JOHNSTON. 

Mapes  (JAMES  J.),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  May  29, 1806 ; 
became  a  merchant  and  sugar-refiner,  and  was  for  a  time 
professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design.  Ho  invented  useful  processes 
in  industrial  chemistry,  and  after  heavy  pecuniary  losses 
became  a  successful  agriculturist  in  Newark.  N.  .1.  He 
became  a  manufacturer  of  fertilizers,  editor  of  the  Working 
Furnwr,  and  published  many  addresses  and  papers  on 
chemistry  and  agriculture.  He  published  also  The  Ameri- 
can Repository  of  Art*,  etc.  (1840,  4  rols.),  Tin-  Practical 
1'o.rint  r.  and  ot  her  works.  1).  at  Newark,  N.J.,  Jan.  10,  ISIifi. 
*Traile  des  Projections  ties  cartes  oeofjraphifpies,  par  A.  <iermain 
(Paris).  Principles  qf  Mathematical  Geoarap/ii/,  comj>rehcn<U,,,i  ,< 
.Theoretical  and  Practical  Explanation  of  the.  Construction  of  Mips,  I 
by  William  Hugl.es,  V.  II.  <;.  S.  (London). 

t'l'he  most  recently  constructed  star-maps  are  those  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Proctor  (London). 


Mapes,  or  Map  (WALTER),  b.  in  England,  probably  in 
Herefordshire,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century; 
studied  at  Paris ;  became  a  noted  theologian  ;  a  favorite 
of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  missions  to  the 
French  and  papal  courts ;  was  canon  of  St.  Paul  and  of 
Salisbury,  precentor  of  Lincoln,  incumbent  of  Westbury, 
Gloucestershire,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford  (1190).  1). 
about  1210.  He  wrote  many  Norman-French  and  Latin 
poems  on  festive  and  romantic  topics,  as  also  in  prose  in 
both  languages,  but  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  now  at- 
tributed to  him  has  been  seriously  questioned  of  late  years. 
TL}\C  Latin  foetus  commonly  attributed  t»  UW/'-y  MupcH  were 
edited  by  Thomas  Wright  for  the  Camden  Society  in  Is  I], 
and  the  prose  work,  De.  XIKJIH  Ctirialitim,  in  LSjO. 

Ma'ple  [Ang.-Sax.  «iapellr(<>],  a  name  given  to  trees 
of  the  genus  Acer  and  order  Sapindnceic.  natives  of  North 
America,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Many  of  them  are  noble  shade 
and  timber  trees.  The  American  species  are  the  following : 
(1)  The  sugar-maple  (-1.  face&art'nufn),  called  also  hard  or 
rock  maple,  and  its  variety,  ni'i/rnm,  the  black  maple.  In 
Canada  and  the  Northern  States  great  quantities  of  sugar 
of  good  quality  are  made  by  boiling  the  sap  of  this  tree. 
It  is  one  of  our  handsomest  park  and  forest  trees,  and  is 
prized  as  firewood  and  timber.  It  is  used  extensively  in 
making  furniture,  especially  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  wood 
called  birdscye  and  curled  maple.  (2)  The  white  maple  or 
silver  maple  (A.  dafiycurptint).  a  line  shade  tree;  its  soft 
and  white  wood  is  not  prized  as  fuel  or  timber,  but  is  used 
for  making  shoemakers'  lasts.  This  is  the  earliest  of  all  our 
trees  to  bloom.  (3)  The  red  or  swamp  maple,  which  shares 
with  the  preceding  the  name  of  soft  maple,  the  red  blossoms 
of  which  appear  considerably  later,  but  before  the  leaves. 
The  wood  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  silver  maple.  (4)  The 
striped  maple  (A.  Ptnntyhaaicum ),  sometimes  called  moose- 
wood,  and  (5)  the  mountain  maple  (A.tpleatum)  are  .-mall 
trees  or  tall  shrubs  of  little  importance,  although  the  for- 
mer is  planted  for  ornament.  Their  flowers  appear  later 
than  the  leaves.  These  are  the  Atlantic  U.  S.  species.  In 
the  Rocky  Mountains  occurs  (fi)  A.  glabrum,  a  handsome 
small  tree,  and  a  variety  of  it,  generally  very  distinct, 
which  was  called  A.  tripurtitum,  tfie  leaves  being  divided 
into  three  pieces  or  leaflets.  Finally,  Oregon  and  Califor- 
nia have  two  species:  (7)  the  vino  maple  (  A.  <•//•<  •ianinin  i, 
a  small  tree  or  large  shrub  which  obtained  its  popular 
name  cither  from  a  sarmcntosc  habit  which  it  affects  in  its 
native  swamps  or  on  low  banks  of  streams,  or  from  tbo 
rounded  and  many-lobed  leaves,  which  may  be  likened  to 
those  of  the  grapevine;  (8)  the  large-leaved  maple  (A. 
macrophyllum),  a  very  handsome  tree,  but  never  very 
large;  its  timber  hard  and  close  grained,  and  greatly  val- 
ued in  Oregon,  this  and  an  ash  being  the  principal  hard- 
wood trees  of  the  region.  Of  European  :  pi •<•!<•-.  the  species 
commonly  planted  in  the  I".  S.  fur  ,-hiide  ami  ornament  are 
the  Norway  maple  (A.  pl<iitiHii!ilrn),  a  round-headed  tree, 
with  bright  green  leaves,  most  like  those  of  sugar-maple, 
and  the  sycamore  maple  (A.  I'*e«tlo-/>li<lantu),  in  England 
called  simply  sycamore,  known  by  its  large  lca\e.-,  1. .ng 
and  reddish  stalks,  and  the  lobes  acute  and  pointed,  both 
hardy  trees  of  rapid  growth  ami  good  timber.  The  wood 
of  the  latter  is  much  used  in  Europe  for  curving.  (Sec  also 
Box  ELDEK.)  UKVISED  BY  ASA  CIIAV. 

Maple,  tp.  of  Monona  co.,  la.     Pop.  345. 
Maple,  tp.  of  Dodge  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  456. 
Maple  Creek,  tp.  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  <!:;]. 
Maple  Grove,  post-tp.  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.   Pop.  1328. 
Maple  Grove,  tp.  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  505. 
Maple  Grove,  post-tp.,  Hennepin  co..  Minn.  Pop.  1014. 
Maple  Grove,  post-tp.  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis.  P.  1147. 
Maple  Lake,  post-tp.  of  Wright  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  381. 
Maple  Rapids,  post-v.  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.,  on  Ma- 
ple Hirer,  14  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  John. 

Maple  Ridge,  post-tp.  of  Isanti  co.,  Minn.   Pop.  2C8. 
Maplesville,  post-tp.  of  Baker  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  10S7. 
Mapleton,  post-tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  5>3. 
Mapleton,  a  b.  (MAPLETON  DKPOT  P.  0.)  of  Union  tp., 
Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Juniata  River  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania II.  R.     Pop.  389. 

Ma'pleton  Planta'tion,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  444. 

Maple  Valley,  post-tp.,  Montcalm  co..  Mich.  Pop.  4G2. 

Maple  Valley,  tp.  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  335. 

Maquet  (AUGVSTE),  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  13,  1813  :  was  ed- 
ucated in  the  college  of  Charlemagne,  where  in  1831  he 
was  appointed  professor.  In  1845  his  Maiton  Alei-anitrc 
DumciH  et  compagnit  made  quite  a  sensation,  revealing  to 
the  public  that  he  possessed  a  large  share  in  the  authorship 
of  Alexandre  Dumas,  especially  in  his  most  popular  novels, 
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Lee  Trois  Mo\i8quetnire8,Vinyt  Aim  aprtit,  Yicomtc  di>  Ttraffe- 
lonne,  Monte  Chrtsto,  etc.,  and  their  dramatizations.  The 
most  popular  of  the  novels  which  he  wrote  alone  are  La 
llelle  (,'abric/le  (IS5:i).  La  Ro«e  Hlanche  (1859),  and  the 
drama  Lc  Hiissard  dc  liet-ches. 

Maquoketa,  city  and  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  la.,  has  3 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of  city,  1750;  of  tp.  exclusive 
of  city,  1071. 

Maquon',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  111.,  on  the  Chi- 
cn^'i  liurlington  and  Quincy  R.  II.,  (Jalcgburg  and  Peoria 
division.  Pop.  1  12(5. 

Marabou'  Stork,  the  Leptoptilns  maraftou  of  Western 
Africa,  one  of  the  ugliest  of  the  stork  family,  held  sacred 
from  its  usefulness  in  devouring  large  quantities  of  filth. 
From  this  bird,  and  from  the  almost  equally  repulsive  ad- 
jutant-bird of  India,  the  very  beautiful  and  costly  marabou 
feathers  are  obtained.  These  feathers  grow  beneath  the 
wings.  The  name  is  probably  given  on  account  of  the 
sacred  character  of  the  bird  (Arab,  marabouth,  a  "saint"). 

Marabouts'  [Arab.],  a  sort  of  half-priestly  caste  in 
the  N.  and  W.  of  Africa,  among  Mohammedan  peoples. 
They  are  descendants  of  the  Almoravide  sovereigns  of 
Spuin  and  Morocco.  They  profess  to  exercise  miraculous 
powers,  and  are  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the 
vulgar.  The  late  Abd-el-Kader  belonged  to  their  number. 
Their  title  comes  from  the  Arab,  marabouth,  a  "saint." 

Maracay'bo,  city  of  Venezuela,  capital  of  the  state 
of  Xulia,  is  situated  in  lat.  10°  40'  N.,  Ion.  71°  40'  W.,  on 
a  channel  which  connects  the  lake  with  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  has  a  good  harbor,  though  admitting  only  vessels 
drawing  less  than  ten  feet;  defended  by  three  forts  and 
containing  good  facilities  for  shipbuilding,  which  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent.  Cacao,  cotton,  fustic,  coffee,  and  cattle 
are  exported.  Pop.  15,000. 

Maracaybo,  Lake  of,  is  100  miles  long  and  70  miles 
broad,  and  communicates  through  a  channel  20  miles  long 
and  5  mile:-  broad  with  the  Gulf  of  Maracaybo,  an  inlet 
of  tlic  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Venezuela. 
The  Lake  of  Maracaybo  is  very  deep,  but  the  shifting  bar 
at  its  mouth  prevents  large  vessels  from  entering.  During 
the  reign  of  the  northern  winds,  in  May  and  April,  its 
waters  become  brackish.  The  entrance  to  it  is  fortified; 
it  was  the  last  spot  of  the  country  held  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  was  given  up  Nov.  9,  1823. 

Ma'ragha,  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan, 
on  the  San,  whose  waters  are  conducted  through  canals  over 
a  large  territory  and  employed  for  irrigation.  The  raisins 
of  this  vicinity  are  considered  the  best  in  Persia.  The 
manufactures  of  glass  are  considerable.  Pop.  15,000. 

Marais'  des  Cygnes  ("swans'  marsh")  River  rises 
in  Waubunseo  co.,  Kan.,  flows  in  a  tortuous  E.  S.  E.  course 
125  miles  to  the  Missouri  line,  near  Fort  Scott,  and  takes 
the  name  of  OSAGE  RIVER  (which  see).  It  receives  numer- 
ous streams  and  drains  a  fertile  region. 

Marajo',  an  island  of  Brazil,  formed  by  the  Amazon, 
the  1'ara,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Para.  Although  low,  it  is  not  altogether  al- 
luvial; in  some  places  appear  rocks.  The  southern  part 
is  covered  with  primitive  forests,  the  northern  with  pas- 
tures, feeding  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  Pop. 
20,000,  a  mixture  of  Indians  and  white  men. 

Mar'amec,  tp.  of  Dent  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  374. 

Maramec,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2764. 

Maramec,  post-tp.  of  Phelps  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1048. 

MaranhSo',  or  Maranham,  province  of  Brazil, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Para,  N.  by  the  Atlantic,  E.  by  the 
Parnahyba.  Area,  141,939  square  miles.  Pop.  estimated 
at  500,000.  Although  its  soil  cannot  compare  with  that  of 
P:ir'i  and  Amazona  in  fertility,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  Brazil,  producing  immense  crops  of  sugar, 
cotton,  and  rice,  and  yielding  much  fine  timber,  orna- 
mental and  dycwoods.  It  differs  from  those  two  provinces 
with  respect  to  its  climate,  by  having  a  dry  and  a  wet  sea- 
son :  during  the  dry  season,  from  June  to  November,  the 
trees  lose  their  leaves,  the  grass  withers,  all  vegetation 
dies,  and  men  and  animals  often  suffer  severely  from  lack 
of  water ;  during  the  wet  season  the  appearance  of  the 
country  is  most  luxuriant.  The  ground  is  generally  low; 
only  in  the  south-western  parts  appear  some  ranges  of 
hills,  which,  however,  are  rich  in  useful  minerals.  The 
inhabitants  consist  of  a  mixture  of  Indians,  negroes,  and 
white  men,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pure  Indian  tribes. 

Jttaranhilo,  or  Maranham,  town  of  Brazil,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Maranhao,  is  situated  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  island  of  the  same  name,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Maranhao  River,  in  lat.  2°  31'  S.  and  Ion. 
44°  18'  W.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  with  many  fine  and 
substantial  buildings.  The  streets  are  generally  so  steep, 


the  city  being  situated  on  two  hills,  that  carriages  cannot 
be  used,  but  they  are  broad,  straight,  well  paved,  and  lined 
with  handsome  two-storied  houses  surrounded  with  gardens-. 
It  has  a  good  harbor,  though  its  entrance  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, and  a  large  and  important  trade.  Pop.  30,000. 

Mara'no  di  Napoli,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Naples,  8  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
Abundant  and  interesting  vestiges  of  its  very  ancient  ori- 
gin still  remain.  Pop.  in  1874,  7143. 

Maranta'ceze  [from  Marnittrt,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbs,  mostly  tropical,  and 
closely  allied  to  the  gingerworts,  which,  however,  have  an 
aromatic  principle,  while  Marantacctc  have  a  pure  starchy 
deposit.  A  few  Marantacerc  have  some  acridity.  Arrow- 
root and  tanft-fcs-mois  are  the  most  important  products  of 
the  order.  The  Southern  II.  S.  have  two  species  of  Thalia 
and  one  of  Canna. 

Maraschino.     See  LIQUEI-K. 

Marat'  (JEAN  PAUL),  b.  May  24,  1744,  at  Boudry, 
Ncufchatel,  Switzerland,  of  Protestant  parents;  studied 
physical  science  and  medicine,  read  many  books,  and  ac- 
quired a  great  multitude  of  miscellaneous  notions,  but 
learned  nothing  ;  travelled,  or  rather  wandered,  restlessly 
around  from  place  to  place  ;  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1744  The,  Chains  of  Slavery,  translated  into  French  in 
1792  under  the  title  of  Les  Chaincs  de  I'Eaclai-affe,  but 
generally  'achieving  nothing  ;  settled  at  Paris  in  1775  ; 
began  to  practise  as  a  physician,  and  wrote  book  after 
book  on  optics,  electricity,  etc.,  but  found  no  patients  and 
no  readers;  and  retired  at  last  to  the  service  of  the  count 
of  Artois,  afterward  Charles  X.,  as  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
hiding  away  from  the  world  his  enormous  ambition  and 
enormous  disappointment.  With  the  Revolution  this 
man,  a  dwarf,  deformed,  and  with  a  ridiculous  carriage, 
made  his  appearance  to  take  his  revenge.  His  heart 
knew  only  two  feelings,  envy  and  hatred,  and  in  address- 
ing people  he  could  appeal  to  them  only.  His  understand- 
ing had  actually  grasped  only  one  single  fact  in  the  whole 
universe,  the  difference  between  rich  and  poor,  and  what- 
soever he  treated  his  ideas  always  ran  hither.  But  just 
these  two  circumstances  made  him  the  idol  of  the  rabble. 
His  paper,  L'Ami  au  Peuple,  begun  under  the  title  of  Le 
Publiciste  PariricH  and  continued"  as  Le  Journal  de  la  K(- 
publique  Franqaiee  and  Le  Pnbliciste  de  la  Itcptibfique 
Franqaise,  was  a  power  in  France  during  its  whole  life- 
time, from  Sept.  12,  1789,  to  July  14, 1793.  Several  times 
the  editor  was  arraigned  for  the  infamous  calumnies  with 
which  he  attacked  people  and  the  unheard-of  recklessness 
with  which  he  demonstrated  that  270,000  persons  had  to 
be  guillotined  in  order  to  save  France.  The  first  time  he 
secreted  himself  in  the  cellar  of  the  Cordeliers,  whence, 
however,  he  continued  to  issue  his  paper;  the  second  time 
he  had  courage  enough  to  face  his  arraigners,  and  was  ac- 
quitted ;  the  third  he  defied  them  and  triumphed ;  to  at- 
tack this  evil  was  simply  to  make  it  worse.  His  power, 
however,  would  probably  never  have  reached  such  a  neight 
but  for  Danton.  Danton,  the  minister  of  justice,  the  man 
of  great  talents,  wished  to  use  Marat  and  his  paper.  He 
introduced  him  in  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers.  Thence  he 
crept  into  the  Convention,  and  one  day  he  stood  beside 
Danton  as  member  of  the  committee  of  public  weal,  and 
made  Danton  himself  tremble.  The  September  massacres, 
and  the  law  against  suspicious  persons,  which  brought 
400,000  French  citizens  to  jail,  were  his  greatest  deeds. 
In  the  last  month  of  his  life  he  was  evidently  crazy.  An 
inflammatory  fever  attacked  him,  and  he  would  probably 
not  have  lived  more  than  a  few  days,  when  he  was  stabbed 
(July  13, 1793)  by  Charlotte  Corday.  His  body  was  brought 
to  the  Pantheon,  his  portrait  hung  in  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  a  pension  was  voted  to  his  concubine ;  but 
hardly  two  years  elapsed  before  this  enthusiasm  gave  way 
to  a  general  indignation  and  disgust,  which  have  proved 
the  last  judgment  of  Marat.  His  portrait  and  his  body 
were  transferred  to  other  and  more  proper  places. 

Mnrate'n,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Policastro.  Pop.  5108. 

Mar'athon,  a  plain  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  about  6 
miles  long,  \\  miles  wide,  and  22  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Athens. 
The  river  Charadrus  runs  through  it,  and  two  little  ham- 
lets (Vrana  and  Marathona)  are  on  its  western  edge,  un- 
der the  hills.  The  battle  fought  there  in  Sept.,  490  B.  c.,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  in  history.  Ancient  accounts 
of  it,  however,  are  inexact,  contradictory,  and  some  of 
them  very  wild.  On  the  Greek  side  there  were  9000  or 
10.000  Athenians,  and  1000  Platseans;  on  the  Persian  side, 
at  least  100.000,  and  perhaps  200,000.  There  fell  of  the 
Persians  6400,  and  of  the  Greeks  only  192,  who  were  buried 
under  the  mound  which  still  remains.  R.  I).  HITCHCOCK. 

Marathon,  county  of  Wisconsin,  bounded  N.  by  Mich- 
igan. Area,  5520  square  miles.  It  is  sparsely  settled,  and 
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mostly  covered  with  forests.  The  cutting  and  sawing  of 
pine  timber  is  the  principal  industry.  The  county  u 
traversed  by  the  Wisconsin  River.  It  is  generally  level, 
and  much  of  the  soil  is  adapted  to  grain-culture.  Cap. 
Wausau.  Pop.  5585. 
Marathon,  post-tp.  of  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  "" 


paper  3  hotels,  a  numer  o    sores,  . 

box  manufactory,  a  manufactory  of  hoe-handles,  etc.,  an 


, 

extensive  tannery,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  dairy  coun- 
try, ami   butter,  cheese,  and    live-stock    are   extensively 
shipped  from  this  point.     Pop.  of  v.  871  :  of  tp.  Kill. 
WALLACE  KELLEV,  En.  "  MARATHON  INDEPENDENT. 

Marathon,  tp.  of  Marathon  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  344. 

Marbeau'  (JEAN  BAPTISTS  FRANCOIS),  b.  in  1798  at 
Brives,  in  the  department  of  Corrozc,  France;  studied 
law.  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Paris,  became  known  by 
several  treatises  on  political  economy,  was  appointed  ad- 
junct-mayor of  the  first  arrondisscment  of  Paris,  and 
founded  in  the  same  year  the  first  infant  asylum  in  France, 
an  institution  which  proved  very  beneficial,  and  was  adopt- 
ed not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
country.  His  essay  Dei  drenlien  (1845)  was  crowned  by 
the  Academy;  he  also  wrote  On  J'tnipfrisme  en  France 
(1847)  and  De  V  Indigence  el  des  Secours  (1850). 

Mar'binton's,  tp.  of  Newberry  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1171. 

Marble*  In  common  language  any  limestone  which 
will  take  a  good  polish  is  called  marble,  but  the  name  is 
only  properly  applied  to  limestones  which  have  been  ex- 
posed to  metamorphic  action,  and  have  thereby  been  ren- 
dered more  crystalline  in  texture,  and  have  had  their 
colors  more  or  less  modified  or  totally  removed.  White 
marble  belongs  to  the  latter  category.  This  is  formed  from 
limestones  in  which  the  coloring-matter  was  organic,  and 
was  expelled  by  heat.  A  similar  process  may  be  observed 
in  limekilns  where  a  gray  or  blue  stone  is  used,  from 
which  a  snow-white  lime  is  produced.  By  removing  the 
stone  when  half  burnt  it  will  often  be  found  to  have  en- 
tirely lost  its  color  bofoce  parting  with  its  carbonic  acid, 
and  while  all  its  strength  is  retained.  In  chemical  com- 
position, marbles  are  either  carbonates  of  lime  or  com- 
pounds of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Many 
of  the  best  marbles  contain  much  magnesia,  and  some  of 
them  are  true  dolomites.  The  use  of  marble  in  archi- 
tecture apparently  dates  from  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
Among  the  Egyptians  it  was  extensively  used  at  a  very 
early  period  ;  and  nearly  all  the  great  masterpieces  of 
architecture  left  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  are  composed 
of  this  material.  Marble  has  also  been  employed  in  all 
civilized  nations  for  the  internal  and  external  decoration 
of  buildings  constructed  of  this  or  other  material,  and  it 
has  been  the  favorite,  and  almost  the  only,  stone  in  which 
the  sculptor  has  given  form  to  his  ideal. 

Marbles  are  found  to  exhibit  great  diversity  of  color  and 
texture,  running  into  varieties  which  have  served  different 
purposes  among  both  the  ancients  and  moderns.  They 
are  commercially  classified  as  white  and  colored,  but  each 
of  these  divisions  constitutes  a  group  in  which  there  arc 
many  varieties,  known  by  distinct  names.  The  white 
marbles  are  divided  into  the  pure  white,  or  statuary,  and 
the  mottled,  or  clouded  white,  in  which  the  mass  is  white 
with  more  or  less  clouds  or  stains.  The  colored  marbles 
arc  gray,  blue,  black,  red,  and  yellow,  or  mottled  with 
various  mixtures  of  these  colors  with  each  other  or  with 
white.  Of  all  these,  the  rarest  and  most  highly  esteemed 
is  the  pure-white  or  statuary  marble.  When  this  is  fault- 
less in  color  and  texture  it  is  worth  in  the  great  markets 
of  the  world  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  per  cubic  foot. 
Comparatively  few  localities  are  known  where  good  stat- 
uary marble  is  found,  and  the  quarries  which  have  sup- 
plied the  material  employed  by  ancient  and  modern  sculp- 
tors have  worldwide  fame.  The  white  marbles  chiefly 
used  by  the  Greeks  wore  the  Pentelic  and  Parian.  Of 
these,  the  first  was  obtained  from  Mount  Pentelicug,  in 
Attica  ;  the  second  from  the  island  of  Paros.  By  the  an- 
cients the  Parian  was  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  marbles,  and  the  finest  works  of  Phidias,  Scarpa.  and 
Praxiteles  were  wrought  in  it.  The  Pentelic  marble  is 
very  fine-grained,  translucent,  and  somewhat  waxy  in 
appearance.  The  Parian  is  more  granular,  resembling  in 
color  and  texture  fine  loaf-sugar.  The  studios  of  the  Ro- 
man sculptors  were  mainly  supplied  from  the  quarries 
at  Carrara,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia  ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  marble  now  used  for  statuary  in 
Europe  and  America  is  derived  from  the  same  source.  The 
Carrara  marble  is  of  somewhat  coarser  grain  than  the 
Greek,  but  is  very  pure  in  color  and  sufficiently  compact 


to  receive  a  high  polish.  In  the  U.  S.  statuary  marble 
has  yet  been  quarried  only  at  West  Rutland,  Vt.  Here  a 
layer  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness  of  pure  white 
is'interstratified  with  forty  to  fifty  feet  of  clouded  marble. 
This  is  as  perfect  in  color  as  the  Italian,  but  is  somewhat 
less  strong  and  durable.  White  marble  of  fine  quality  oc- 
curs at  Brandon,  Vt..  but  in  layers  too  thin  to  afford  largo 
blocks.  The  finest  deposit  of  statuary  marble  known  in 
this  country  is  at  Pittsford,  Vt.,  where  there  is  a  bed  full 
twenty  feet  thick,  apparently  equal  iu  quality  to  the  finest 
Carrara. 

The  clouded  white  marbles  are  much  more  abundant  than 
the  pure  white,  and  usually  constitute  nine-tenths  of  the 
deposit  where  that  occurs.  This  variety  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  walls,  cornices,  and  columns  of  buildings,  for 
sepulchral  monuments,  mantels,  etc.,  and  the  "  clouded 
Italian  marble  "  so  largely  imported  into  this  country  may 
be  considered  as  a  typical  example  of  it.  Most  of  the 
temple*  and  palaces  of  antiquity  are  constructed  from  this 
variety,  often  taken  from  the  same  quarries  which  yielded 
the  pure  white  in  smaller  quantities.  The  Parthenon  at 
Athens  is  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  is  white,  with  a  few 
spots  or  clouds  of  darker  color.  In  North  America  what 
arc  called  white  marbles  occur  in  a  great  number  of  local- 
ities, as  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada,  throughout  the 
Alleghany  belt,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. White  or  light  marbles  of  desirable  quality  are, 
however,  yet  known  to  exist  in  but  few  places,  and  almost 
all  the  fine  marbles,  such  as  come  in  competition  with  the 
Italian,  are  obtained  from  Rutland  no.,  Vt.  The  marble 
of  this  region  is  of  the  age  of  the  Trenton  limestone  of 
New  York,  and  forms  part  of  a  calcareous  mass  about  2000 
feet  in  thickness,  called  the  Kulinn  liinmtunc  by  Prof.  Hitch- 
cock. The  quantity  of  good  marble  in  this  mass  is  very 
variable.  At  West  Rutland  a  thirknes*  of  from  411  to  GO 
feet  is  worked;  at  Sutherland  Falls,  70  to  80  ;  at  Pittsfonl, 
000  feet.  Up  to  the  present  time  most  of  the  Vermont 
marble  used  in  this  country  has  been  quarried  at  West 
Rutland  and  Sutherland  Falls,  but  the  marble  deposits  at 
Pittsford  are  much  more  extensive  and  of  quite  as  good 
quality ;  and  the  future  production  of  fine  marble  in  this 
country  is  apparently  destined  to  centre  there. 

The  marble  belt  of  Rutland  co,  extends  to  a  great  dis- 
tance N.  and  S.  through  the  States  of  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts, but  the  quality  of  the  stone  deteriorates  in  either 
direction.  Toward  the  N.  it  becomes  finer,  harder,  and 
more  translucent,  but  is  less  sound;  while  towards  (lie  S. 
it  is  coarser.  A  belt  of  white  marble,  probably  distinct 
from  that  described  above,  runs  southward  along  the  flunks 
of  the  Alleghanies  from  Massachusetts  to  and  beyond  the 
Potomac.  The  marble  of  this  belt  is  a  typical  dolomite* 
and  is  very  coarsely  crystalline.  It  is  quarried  at  Sing 
Sing,  Tuckahoe,  and  various  points  in  Westchestcr  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  near  Baltimore,  Md.  The  coarseness  of  this 
marble  forbids  its  use  for  any  other  than  architectural  pur- 
poses. Fairly  good  light  marble  for  buildings  and  monu- 
ments is  also  found  at  Lee,  Mass.,  Canaan.  Conn.,  Dorset, 
Vt.,  and  other  places  in  New  England.  The  Lee  marble 
was  used  for  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
Deposits  of  white  and  clouded  marbles  are  known  to  exist 
at  various  places  in  the  southern  extension  of  the  Alleghany 
belt,  but  none  of  these  have  been  worked,  or  even  opened, 
except  one  in  Louisa  co.,  Va.  At  this  point  the  quantity 
of  marble  is  large,  and  some  of  it  is  of  beautiful  color  and 
grain.  Should  this  prove  to  be  "  sound  "  (V.  e.  free  t'nmi 
cracks  and  flaws),  from  its  proximity  to  Washington  and 
Baltimore  this  deposit  will  be  of  great  value. 

"Colored"  marbles  exist  in  endless  variety.  They  are 
either  of  one  simple  color  or  variegated.  Among  the  first 
are  the  black,  red,  blue,  gray,  and  yellow  marbles.  Jet- 
black  marble  was  somewhat  largely  used  by  the  ancients, 
and  that  found  in  the  ruins  of  Italy  is  known  as  the  X<TO 
untit:n.  It  is  now  highly  prized,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
groundwork  for  mosaics.  Black  marbles  are  found  in 
Derbyshire,  England.  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  and  in  the  U.  S. 
at  Shorcham,  Vt.  A  black  limestone  quarried  at  Glenn's 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  called  a  black  marble,  and  is  employed  for 
tiles,  which  are  placed  alternately  with  squares  of  white. 
The  red  and  yellow  marbles  of  the  Romans  are  called  by 
the  modern  Italians  the  '-Kosso  anlirn"  and  "(linllii  un- 
tico."  Like  the  JVero  antino,  they  were  largely  used  by  the 
Romans  and  Etruscans  for  the  decoration  of  the  interiors 
of  their  houses;  but  the  localities  from  which  they  were 
derived  are  not  now  known.  Gray  marbles  have  always 
been  more  or  less  employed  in  architecture,  chiefly  for 
walls,  cornices,  and  columns.  The  most  common  gray  mar- 
ble of  the  Romans  is  the  Cipoliuo.  This  is  of  a  banded  or 
clouded  gray  color,  having  much  the  aspect  of  gray  gran- 
ite. The  columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Baiae 
(bored  by  mollusks,  and  thus  recording  the  former  partial 
submergence  of  the  temple)  are  of  Cipoliuo.  The  variegated 
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marbles  are  often  spotted  or  veined  with  different  colors, 
and  are  sometimes  of  great  beauty.  They  are  used  for  the 
decomtions  of  the  interiors  of  buildings,  for  counters,  soda- 
fountains,  mantels,  etc.  Iin>cnlrlln  is  the  name  given  to  a 
peculiar  mottled  marble  found  in  Spain.  The  marble  of 
the  mottled  layers  in  the  Rutland  quarries  is  also  called 
/:,•,„•,!/, //,,.  Lamachello  (Fr.),  or  Lumichella  (It.),  is  a 
highlv  fossilifcrous  marble  or  limestone,  to  which  the  en- 
dued fragments  of  shells,  retaining  their  nacre  and  iri- 
di'sci'iicc,  (I've  great  brilliancy  and  beauty.  Runliiiliu  is 
a  bluish-gray  marble  with  strongly-marked  veins  and  spots 
of  black.  The  best  known  foreign  colored  and  variegated 
marble*  brought  to  this  country  are  the  yellow  "Sienna." 
the  Genoese  "  1'ortoro " — black,  with  yellow  and  white 
veins — the  "  Lisbon,"  and  others,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  stoek  of  any  dealer. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  colored  and  variegated  marbles  are 
known  to  exist  in  various  localities,  and  some  of  them  are 
in  general  use  for  the  purposes  such  marbles  serve.  Of 
these,  the  best  known  is  the  "  Tennessee, "a  very  handsome 
stone,  mottled  chocolate  or  lilac  and  white  in  color,  and  a 
favorite  material  for  the  interior  decoration  of  public  build- 
ings. A  scarcely  less  beautiful  variety  is  the  "  Winooski" 
marble,  quarried  near  Burlington,  Vt.  This  is  mottled 
with  red,  brown,  and  white,  and  is  much  esteemed  ;  but, 
like  many  other  veined  and  mottled  marbles,  it  contains 
much  silica  and  is  difficult  to  work.  The  black  marble  of 
Shorcham,  Vt.,  is  apparently  of  good  quality,  and  would 
be  valuable  in  Rome,  but  in  this  country  the  use  of  such  a 
material  is  so  limited  that  there  is  little  demand  for  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a  beautiful  mottled  gray  marble  found 
at  Plymouth,  Vt..  and  many  other  variegated  marbles  which 
are  known  to  exist  on  the  Atlantic  slope  or  in  the  far  West. 
Up  to  the  present  time  our  people  have  not  been  sufficiently 
rich  and  luxurious  to  make  great  use  of  purely  ornamental 
stones.  The  demand  for  them  is  increasing,  as  is  shown  by 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  "  Tennessee,"  the  "  Wi- 
nooski," and  the  blue-mottled  "  Columbian  "  of  Rutland,  hut 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  this  country,  and  in  all  countries,  is 
opposed  to  palaces,  public  or  private,  especially  such  as 
have  their  walls  encrusted  with  many-colored  marbles.  They 
belong  to  an  age  which  has  passed  away,  never  to  return. 
The  white  marbles,  on  the  contrary,  were  never  so  much 
used  as  now.  In  the  form  of  mantels  or  table-tops  they 
tin  I  their  way  into  almost  every  household,  and  the  indus- 
tries concerned  in  their  production  were  never  so  flourish- 
ing as  at  present.  In  comparing  the  value  of  property 
containing  white  or  colored  marbles,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  not  one  cubic  foot  of  the  latter  is  used  to  a  hun- 
dred of  the  former,  and  this  ratio  will  probably  never  be 
greatly  varied.  The  so  called  verd-antiffitc  marble  is  omit- 
ted from  the  list  given  above  because  it  is  not  a  marble. 
It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  serpentine  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  will  be  described  under  its  proper  title. 

In  quarrying  marble,  the  surface-rock,  except  when  pro- 
tected by  clay  or  earth,  is  found  cracked  and  decomposed 
by  frost,  sun,  etc.  to  a  depth  of  10  to  .30  feet,  and  is  worth- 
less. This  is  removed  by  blasting,  and  is  discarded.  The 
soundness  and  value  of  the  marble  can  only  be  determined 
when  the  excavation  has  been  carried  beyond  the  reach  of 
external  agents.  Even  then  the  marble  is  often  found  to 
bo  unsound  ;  so  that  the  opening  of  marble-quarries  is 
always  expensive,  and  in  untried  territory  hazardous. 
When  the  surface  or  "  cap  rock  "  is  removed,  a  "  floor," 
or  level  space,  is  formed,  where  the  "  channelling-ma- 
chines  "  are  set  to  work.  These  machines  arc  worked  by 
sicam,  and  are  of  two  kinds — viz.  those  which  work  one  or 
t\vo  ijan^s  of  heavy  chisels,  like  the  "  Wardnell  machine," 
and  those  which  drive  the  diamond  drill.  By  these 
machines  narrow  parallel  channels  are  cut  across  all  the 
floor  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  six  feet.  The  machines  are 
then  turned,  and  channels  are  cut  at  right  angles  with  the 
first.  The  floor  is  thus  cut  into  blocks  of  any  required 
size.  One  of  these,  called  the  "  key-block,"  is  then  broken 
nut,  and  the  others,  thus  rendered  accessible,  are  drilled 
through  at  their  bases — a  process  called  "  gadding  " — and 
arc  lifted  out  by  cranes.  No  powder  is  used  in  quarrying 
marble  in  this  country,  as  it  shatters  and  wastes  the  ma- 
terial. The  cost  of  cutting  and  raising  block  marble  is 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  per  cubic  foot.  When 
removed  from  the  quarry  the  blocks  of  marble  are  taken  to 
a  mill  constructed  for  that  purpose,  and  smred  into  slabs 
of  different  thickness  or  into  pyramids  for  monuments, 
blocks  for  building,  etc.  This  is  done  with  gangs  of  hori- 
zontal saws,  which  are  strips  of  soft  iron,  fed  with  sand 
and  dripping  water.  The  polishing  of  marble  is  also  done 
by  machinery,  the  slabs  or  blocks  being  placed  in  a  "  rub- 
bing-bed "  and  ground  and  polished  with  sand,  emery, 
"  putty,"  etc.  by  a  rubber  which  has  either  a  rotary  or  a 
to-aml-fro  motion.  J.  S.  XKWKKUUY. 

Mar'fole,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ark.  1'op.  338. 


Marble,  post-tp.  of  Saline  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  493. 

Marble  (MAXTON),  b.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Nov.  16, 
1835;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1855; 
became  a  writer  for  newspapers  at  Boston  and  New  York  ; 
took  part  in  founding  the  New  York  World  in  I860,  and 
became  its  proprietor  in  1862,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
a  leading  organ  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  an  able  ad- 
vocate of  free  trade. 

Mar'blehend,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  Marblehead  branch  and  the  Swampscott  branch  of  the 
Eastern  R.  R.,  20  miles  N.  E.  from  Boston,  is  a  seaport, 
and  has  a  deep  and  spacious  harbor,  nearly  landlocked,  s 
churches,  a  weekly  newspaper,  1  savings  and  2  national 
banks,  and  a  number  of  shoe  manufactories,  the  last  being 
the  principal  business  of  the  place.  The  fisheries,  once 
prominent,  arc  declining,  the  fleet  numbering  but  seven- 
teen sail.  It  is  coming  into  notice  as  a  summer  resort. 
Pop.  7703.  WM.  M.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

ED.  "MARBLEHEAD  MESSENGER." 

Marble  Hill,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Bollinger  co.,  Mo. 

Mar'bletown,  post-tp.  of  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  has  valuable  stone-quarries, 
good  water-power,  and  some  manufactures.  The  Esopus 
Creek  has  a  fall  of  60  feet.  Pop.  4223. 

Marble  Valley,  post-tp.  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  634. 

Marbois.     See  BARBE-MARBOIS. 

Mar'burg  [ane.  Maliacnm],  town  of  Germany,  in  Hcsse- 
Cassel,  on  the  Lahn.  It  is  a  quaint  old  town,  climbing  the 
sides  of  a  hill  whose  top  is  crowned  with  an  old  castle. 
The  church  of  St.  Elizabeth  is  a  fine  building.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  university  founded  May  30,  1527.  Manufactures 
of  leather  and  earthenware  are  carried  on.  Pop.  9065. 

Marcari'a,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Man- 
tua, near  the  left  bank  of  the  Oglio.  Its  mediaeval  history 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  Mantua.  Pop.  in  1874, 
8244. 

Mar'casite  [It.  marcassita],  or  white  iron  pyrites,  a 
mineral  having  the  same  composition  as  pyrites,  but  differ- 
ing from  it  in  crystallizing  in  the  triraetrie  system.  It  is 
also  more  liable  to  decomposition. 

Marca'to  [It.],  a  musical  directive  term,  implying  that 
the  notes  should  be  struck  in  a  distinct,  short,  and  pointed 
manner. 

Marceau'  (FRANCOIS  SEVERIN  DES  GRAVIEHS),  b.  Mar. 
1,  1769,  at  Chartrcs,  France ;  studied  first  law,  but  enlisted 
in  1785  in  the  army;  became  noted  for  his  valor  and  mag- 
nanimity; fought  with  great  distinction  in  1792  in  the 
army  of  the  Ardennes ;  was  made  a  general  of  division  in 
1793  ;  commanded  with  success  in  the  Vendge  in  1793  ;  de- 
cided the  victory  at  Fleurus  June  26,  1794;  took  Coblentz 
in  1794,  and  Konigstein  in  1796,  but  was  mortally  wounded 
on  a  reconnoissance  at  Altenkirchen  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
Sept.  20,  1796,  and  d.  three  days  after.  Monuments  in 
honor  of  him  were  raised  both  in  Chartres  and  Coblentz. 

Marcelli'nns,  SAINT,  and  bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded 
Caius  in  296,  and  d.  Oct.  24,  304.  The  old  story  of  his 
apostasy  under  Diocletian  is  now  regarded  as  fabulous. 

Marcel'lo  (BENEDETTO),  b.  at  Venice  July  24, 1686,  of 
a  noble  family;  received  a  careful  education;  studied 
music  under  Gasparini;  held  several  important  govern- 
ment offices ;  composed  music  to  Giustiniani's  version  of 


in  Orta.     D.  at  Brescia  July  17,  1739. 

Mar'cellon,  post-tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  920. 

Marcel'lns,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  R.  R.  Pop.  1255. 

Marcellus,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y. 
The  railroad  station  is  on  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  10 
miles  W.  of  Syracuse.  Lime,  plaster,  and  water-power  are 
abundant.  Some  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  town- 
ship. Pop.  of  Marcellus  (post-v.)  428;  of  Marcellus  Falls 
(post-v.)  140;  of  the  tp.  2337. 

Marcelltis,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  plebeian  family 
of  ancient  Rome,  belonging  to  the  gens  Claudia.  The  most 
famous  member  of  this  family  was  Marcus  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus, b.  about  268  B.  c.,  and  killed  at  Venusia,  in  Apulia, 
in  208  B.  c.  He  was  five  times  consul — namely,  in  222, 
215,  214,  210,  and  208  B.  c.  A  valorous  soldier,  he  slew 
with  his  own  hand  Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  in  the 
battle  of  Clastidium,  during  his  first  consulship,  and  dedi- 
cated the  armor  of  the  fallen  foe  as  spalitt  o/iima  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Fcretrius.  Of  still  greater  importance 
was  his  success  at  Nola  in  215  B.  c.,  where  he  repelled  the 
attack  of  Hannibal,  which  was  the  first  real  check  the  Car- 
thaginians suffered  in  Italy.  But  his  greatest  exploit  was 
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the  conquest  of  Sicily,  especially  the  capture  of  Syracuse, 
in  212  B.  c.  Archimedes  led  the  defence  of  the  works,  and 
it  was  a  traitor  who  at  last  introduced  Marcellus  into  the 
city  after  a  siege  of  many  months.  But  his  valor  and  suc- 
cess as  a  soldier,  and  the  great  services  he  did  to  the  re- 
public in  the  war  against  Hannibal,  were  disfigured  by  the 
cruelty  and  rapacity  of  his  character.  Syracuse  ho  gave 
up  to"  bo  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  and  he  carried  away 
not  only  the  treasury  of  the  city,  but  also  its  works  of  art, 
thus  inaugurating  a  custom  which  afterwards  made  the  Ro- 
man generals  so  hateful.  In  Rome  itself  his  proceedings 
occasioned  much  censure.  Livy  and  Plutarch  have  drawn 
his  picture  with  much  partiality,  and  greatly  exaggerated 
the  advantages  ho  now  and  then  gained  over  Hannibal, 
which  appears  from  the  statements  of  Polybius,  and  may 
be  discovered  even  between  the  lines  of  bis  panegyrists. 

Marcellns  I.,  SAINT,  a  Roman,  is  said  to  have  become 
bishop  of  Rome  in  308,  and  was  forced  by  Maxentius  the 
emperor  to  become  a  slave  in  his  stables.  D.  310. —  MAK- 
CELLIIS  II.,  POPK  (Marcello  Gemini),  was  cardinal-legate 
of  Julius  III.  at  Trent ;  became  pope,  retaining  his  own 
name,  and  d.  of  poison  May  1,  1555,  after  a  pontificate  of 
twenty-two  days. 

March  [Lat.  Martin*,  the  month  of  Mars],  the  third 
month  of  the  new  or  Gregorian  style,  the  first  of  the  Julian 
calendar. 

March  [Lat.  Marnt;  Slavonian,  Morawn],  the  principal 
river  of  Moravia,  passes  by  Olmiitz,  forms  for  some  dis- 
tance the  boundary  between  Hungary  and  Moravia  and 
Austria  proper,  and  enters  the  Danube  7  miles  above  Prcs- 
burg.  It  is  navigable  50  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  plain 
between  the  lower  March  and  the  Danube  has  often  been 
the  theatre  of  war ;  here  were  fought  the  battles  of  Aspern 
and  Essling  and  of  Wagram. 

March  (AI.DKN),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sutton,  Ma--*.,  in 
1795  ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1820.  and  in  the 
same  year  settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Ho  was 
the  principal  founder  of  the  Albany  Medical  College  ami 
the  City  Hospital,  and  was  long  a  professor  of  surgery  and 
dean  of  the  faculty  in  the  former  institution.  He  was  a 
remarkably  successful  surgical  operator,  and  was  at  one 
time  president  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  He 
wrote  some  excellent  professional  papers,  and  introduced 
important  changes  in  operative  surgery.  D.  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  June  17,  1869. 

March  (ArsiAs),  a  Yalencian  poet,  the  year  of  whose 
birth  is  unknown,  but  who  appears  to  have  died  in  1402. 
His  poems  in  subject  and  general  character  resemble  those 
of  Petrarch,  but  his  treatment  of  his  themes  is  original, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  rank  not  only  first  among  the  bards 
of  his  native  language,  but  among  the  first  of  the  century 
in  which  ho  flourished.  His  compositions,  whether  turning 
upon  love,  upon  death,  or  upon  moral  or  spiritual  topics, 
are  distinguished  by  seriousness  and  elevation  of  tone,  as 
well  as  by  great  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and 
they  are  almost  wholly  free  from  the  conceits  so  common 
in  early  Provencal  and  Italian  poetry.  His  style  is  re- 
markable for  force  as  well  as  simplicity,  and  for  a  natural- 
ness of  expression  which  seems  almost  peculiar  to  dialects 
not  yet  over-refined  and  rendered  artificial  and  conven- 
tional by  literary  culture.  Though  March  may  be  con- 
sidered a  follower  of  Petrarch,  he  is  by  no  means  a  slavish 
imitator  of  his  model,  and  indeed  he  often  rises  to  a  loftier 
height  of  poetical  inspiration  than  was  ever  attained  by 
the  Italian  bard.  Helncrich  says  he  soars  above  the  Italian 
'*  as  high  as  Schiller  above  Lamartinc,"  and  he  finds  in  him 
the  best  qualities  which  have  so  much  endeared  the  German 
poet  to  the  Teutonic  race.  March  does  not  even  copy  the 
poetical  forms  of  Petrarch.  His  compositions  are  generally 
in  stanzas  of  seven,  eight,  or  ten  verses,  in  most  cases 
rhymed,  but  sometimes  simply  atsonant.  Four  editions 
of  the  works  of  March,  all  now  very  rare,  were  printed  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  more  complete  edition,  based 
upon  these,  was  published  at  Barcelona  in  1864  in  1  vol., 
8vo,  entitled  Aiulat  March, Obrasde  aqtiest  Poeta,per  Fran- 
ceseh  ]'c/ayn  Briz.  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

March  (CHARLES  W.),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  Dec. 
15,  1815;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1837;  studied 
law;  engaged  in  journalism  in  New  York;  published 
Daniel  fnblter  and  his  Cmitemporariex  (1850);  travelled 
in  Europe  ;  wrote  Sketches  and  Adventures  »;i  Madeira,  Por- 
tugal, and  the  Andaluritu  of  Spain  (1856)  ;  was  for  some 
time  vice-consul  at  Cairo,  and  d.  at  Alexandria  Eovnt 
Jan.  24,  1864. 

March  (FRANCIS  ANDREW),  LL.D.,  b.  atMillbury.  Mass., 
Oct.  25,  1825  ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1845  ;  was 
tutor  there  1847-49;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York 
I  850  ;  was  a  teacher  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  1852-55 ;  and 
became  in  185S  professor  of  the  English  language  and  of 
comparative  philology  at  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa., 


!  and  has  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  first  of  American  phi- 
lologists. He  has  written  .-1  Method  of  Philological  Study  of 
the  English  Language  (1865),  an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar 
(1870),  and  an  Introduction  to  Anglo-Saznn  (1871),  besides 
editing  Latin  Hi/mini  and  a  portion  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Eusebius  as  textbooks.  He  has  also  written  on 
philosophical  topics  in  the  I'rinc.ctnn  Review,  and  on  phi- 
lology for  the  Transaction*  of  German  and  American  socie- 
ties. In  1873  he  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Philological  Association. 

Marchand  (Jo»N  B.),  IT.  P.  N.,  b.  Aug.  27,  1808,  in 
Pennsylvania;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  May  111, 
1S2S;  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1834,  a  lieutenant 
in  1840,  a  commander  in  1855,  a  captain  in  1862,  a  commo- 
dore in  1866;  retired  in  1870.  Served  against  the  Semi- 
noles  in  the  Florida  war,  and  participated  in  the  capture 
of  Tuspan,  Mexico,  during  our  war  with  that  country; 
commanded  the  Lackawanna  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay, 
Aug.  5,  1864,  and  displayed  throughout  the  fight,  during 
which  he  twice  rammed  the  iron-clad  Tennessee,  great 
coolness  and  self  possession.  FOXIIALL  A.  PARKER. 

Marche'na,  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Seville, 
on  the  Galapagar.  It  is  a  lively  and  thriving  town,  with 
celebrated  sulphur-spiings  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  12,208. 

Marche'si  (POMI-KO),  b.  in  1790;  studied  under  Canovn; 
was  appointed  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Milan, 
and  d.  there  Feb.  6,  1858.  The  first  of  his  works  which 
attracted  general  attention  was  a  1'cniu  Urania  and  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  St.  Ambrose.  His  principal  work  is  a  colossal 
group  representing  the  Mater  dolarotn  with  the  dead  Christ 
in  her  lap,  now  in  the  church  of  San  Carlo  in  Milan,  to 
which  it  was  presented  in  1852  by  the  emperor  Francis, 
Among  his  other  works  arc  a  statue  of  Goethe  in  the  city 
library  of  Frankfort,  of  Yolta  in  Como,  of  Charles  Eman- 
uel  in  Novara,  of  Bellini,  Madame  Malibran,  and  others. 
He  enjoyed  a  very  great  reputation,  and  his  conceptions 
have  truly  more  strength  and  less  sentimentality  than  those 
of  Canova. 

March/ins,  in  military  tactics,  is  the  movement  of 
troops  in  ranks  or  files,  in  lines,  columns,  or  other  t;i 
arrangements.  On  long  inarches  the  rotitr  ntt-j>  is  einplov  <-d, 
an  ordinary  walk,  the  men  preserving  their  places  in  the; 
ranks.  But  in  musters,  review .-,  parades,  drills,  and  the 
like  the  cadcneed  step,  in  coiiiinon,  tjtiiek,  or  double-quick 
time,  is  employed.  Music,  preferably  that  of  the  drum 
and  fife,  assists  in  keeping  the  time  and  step.  Marshal 
Saxc  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  general  in  modern 
times  to  perfect  a  system  of  marching,  but  there  have  been 
many  improvements  made  upon  his  system. 

Marcia'na,  or  Mari'na?  a  maritime  town  of  Central 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Leghorn.  The  inhabitants,  chiefly 
sailors  or  shipbuilders,  are  industrious  and  skilful.  Pop. 
in  1874,  7382. 

Mnreiani'se,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Cascrta,  near  Capua,  in  a  low.  unhealthy  situation  in 
the  neighborhood  of  several  small  lakes,  plans  for  drain- 
age of  which  are  under  consideration.  Pop.  in  1874,  '.):'>:.'.'>. 
Mar'cion,  the  son  of  a  bishop  of  Sinope  in  Pontus; 
was  excommunicated  by  his  father  on  account  of  his  heret- 
ical views;  went  to  Rome  about  140;  associated  with  the 
Syrian  Gnostic  Cordon  ;  formed  a  new  Gnostic  system  and 
founded  a  sect,  the  Marcionites,  which  found  many  adhe- 
rents in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Palestine,  and  continued  us  a 
separate  sect  till  the  sixth  century.  He  established  the  first 
known  canon  of  sacred  books,  from  which,  however,  he  ex- 
cluded many  writings  which  now  belong  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment. (For  his  system  see  GNOSTICS.) 

Marcoman'ni  ("men  of  the  borders"),  a  German  tribe, 
first  settled  in  the  regions  between  the  Neckar  and  the 
Main ;  accompanied  Ariovistus  when  in  the  time  of  C:rsur 
he  invaded  Gaul,  but  were  later  on  led  by  their  own  chief, 
Maroboduus,  into  the  land  of  the  Boii  (Bohemia),  which 
they  conquered,  and  where  they  maintained  a  standing 
army  of  70,000  fighting  men.  Maroboduus's  rule  was  of 
short  duration,  however :  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  his 
country,  sought  refuge  with  the  Roman  emperor.  Tiberius, 
and  d.  at  Ravenna.  The  Marcomanni  continued,  never- 
theless, to  be  the  ruling  people  in  Bohemia,  and  soon  they 
began  to  push  forward  towards  the  Danube.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century  Marcus  Aurelius  was  occupied  in 
war  with  them  during  almost  his  whole  reign,  from  161  to 
180,  and  when  he  d.  at  Vindobona  'Yienna)  his  son  Commo- 
dus  bought  peace  of  them.  In  the  third  century  they  cros-ed 
the  Danube  and  invaded  Italy,  though  with  various  success. 
But  in  the  general  whir  of  the  fourth  century  they  became 
lost,  and  their  name  is  not  heard  of  any  more  in  history. 
Marco  Polo.  See  POLO. 

Marcou'  (.JULES),  b.  Apr.  20.  1824,  at  Salins,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Jura,  France;  studied  geology;  received  in 
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IS  17  employment  at  the  pala'ontological  collection  of  the 
museum  of  the-  Sorb* .une  :  made-  extensive  scientific  travels 
in  tin-  U.S.,  IMk  SO,  1853  .".(.and  18150,  and  was  appointed 
professor  in  |reolo;ry  at  /uricli  in  l*.'»."i.  As  results  of  his 
American  explorations,  partly  undertaken  in  connection 
with  Airnssi/.,  he  published  in  English  <lr.,,l,nj\i-nl  Mu/i  nf 
t!,<-  ['.  X.  M^S:',),  ami  l-'folot/i/  <•/  .V...-/A  .\,,i.-rica  (1855). 
He  also  published  Dritu  et  Trial  (1859),  Carte  yeoloyi'/ne 
de  In  '/'</<••  (  IMil!  ,  :md  Ucrnieri  Travail*  tur  le  Driat  et  le 
Trlat  en  liimsic  (1S70J. 

Mar'cus,  bishop  of  Home,  came  to  that  dignity  in 
330,  and  d.  <>>-t.  7  of  that  year.  It  is,  claimed  that  lie  was 
before  election  the  lirst  who  bore  the  title  of  cardinal. 

Mar'cus  Aure'lius  Autoui'iius.  See  ANTOXI.NUS 
M  M'.ITS  Ai  !:I:I.M  i  . 

Mar'cy,  tp.  of  Boone  co.,  la.     Pop.  2015. 

Marcy,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oncida  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  the 
Utica  ami  Iihu-k  Kivcr  K.  R.,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  river 
M  iliawk,  has  0  churches.  Pop.  1451. 

Marcy  (EHASTTS  15.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Greenwich,  Mass., 
Dec.it,  ISli:  graduated  at  Amhcrst  College  1837,  and  in 
medicine  ut  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Philadelphia,  1840; 
was  fur  s.inr  ye.n-s  a  successful  allopathic  physician,  but 
a  In]  ir  I  the  homoeopathic  doctrines,  after  which  he  ••  veri- 
fied his  theories  by  extended  observation  in  the  first  hos- 
pitals of  Europe;"  settled  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
acquired  an  extensive  practice;  wrote  numerous  essays  on 
medical  and  chemical  subjects,;  edited  from  1852  North 
Aoifrii-nn  ll'iui'i-rt/tathic  Journal;  published  The  Theory 
and  I'rtu-lir"  nf  Medicine  (1852)  anil  Homoeopathy  r».  Atlo- 
pmlii/  (1854),  which  have  been  republished  in  Europe  and 
translated  into  more  than  one  language ;  and  edited  Hahne- 
mann's  Levncr  Writings  (1854). 

Marcy  (Gen.  RANDOLPH  B.),  b.  in  Massachusetts  about 
1S1 1  :  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832.  became  lieutenant 
2d  Infantry  1837 ;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Uosaca  de  la  Palma  May,  1846,  for  which  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy  ;  was  engaged  for  several  years  in  the 
exploration  of  the  Red  River  country,  in  operations  against 
tin-  Srminnlf's  and  in  the  Utah  expedition  1857-58;  be- 
came paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  major,  1859;  inspector- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  Aug.,  1861 ;  was  chief 
of  staff  to  (ien.  McClellan  (his  son-in-law)  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  Peninsula,  and  in  Maryland,  and  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Sept.  23,  1861.  He 
published  Exploration  of  the  lied  River  in  1852  (1853),  The 
Prairie  Traveller  (1859),  and  Personal  Recollection!  (1866). 

Marcy  (WILLIAM  LEARNED),  b.  at  Southbridge,  Mass., 
Dec.  12,  1786;  graduated  in  1808  at  Brown  University; 
was  for  a  time  a  teacher,  but  became  a  lawyer  of  Troy, 
N.  Y. ;  served  as  an  officer  of  volunteers  in  the  war  of 
1812-14,  capturing  at  St.  Regis,  Canada,  the  first  prisoners 
and  the  first  flag  taken  on  land  in  the  war  ;  became  in  1816 
recorder  of  Troy,  and  for  a  time  conducted  the  Troy  Budget, 
then  a  leading  anti-Federalist  organ  ;  became  in  1821  ad- 
jutant-general of  New  York,  in  182.'!  comptroller;  a  judge 
of  the  State  supreme  court  in  1829 ;  was  chosen  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator in  1831,  but  resigned  this  office  the  following  year 
upon  being  elected  governor  of  New  York,  to  which  posi- 
tion he  was  twice  re-elected,  but  defeated  in  1838  by  W. 
11.  Seward.  In  l.s:!!i,  I're-.  Van  Buren  appointed  him  com- 
missioner to  adjust  the  Mexican  claims,  and  in  1845  Pres. 
Polk  selected  him  as  secretary  of  war.  I>uring  his  term 
of  office  the  war  with  Mexico  occurred,  in  which  he 
displayed  great  ability,  as  well  as  in  the  settlement  of 
numerous  intricate  diplomatic  questions.  In  1853,  Pres. 
Pierce  appointed  him  secretary  of  state,  in  which  capacity 
he  added  to  his  already  established  reputation  as  a  states- 
man of  a  high  order.  Many  of  his  state  papers  arc  mas- 
terly productions.  This  was  the  last  office  he  held.  Retiring 
on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  Presidency  in 
1857,  he  d.  at  Ballston  Spa  July  4,  1857. 

Marcy,  Mount,  called  by  the  Indians,  Tahawut,  or 
the  "cluud-sp litter."  the  highest  land  in  New  York  State, 
is  in  the  town  of  Kccne.  in  Essex  co.,  in  a  cluster  contain- 
ing several  of  the  highest  of  the  Adirondacs.  It  reaches 
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Mardeen',  or  Mardin,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  district  of  Diarbckir.  It  is  built  on  the  steep  sides  of 
a  rock  whose  Mp  is  i-mwned  with  a  castle,  and  presents  a 
very  picturesque  aspect.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Jacobite  library 
and  several  Jacobite  institutions,  and  carries  on  a  consid- 
erable trade.  Pop.  15.000. 

Mardi  Mras.     See  NEW  ORLEANS,  La.,  by  PROF.  C.  G. 

FORSHET,  C.   E. 

Mar'disville,  tp.  of  Talladega  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1357. 
Mim-rhiil'  i  AM!>:;.HS;;I.  1).  D.,  b.  at  Ingre,  France,  in 
cdu-ate  1  at  St.  Sulpk-e.  and  in  1702  came  to  Balti- 
more; held  theological  professorships  in  France  1803-11; 


declined  the  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  of  New  York  ;  co- 
adjutor to  the  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Nealc,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  IS  17.  i>.  at  Baltimore  Jan.  2V,  1828. 

Mar6chal  (PIERRE  SYLVAIN),  b.  at  Paris,  France, 
Aug.  15,  1750;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  as  an  advo- 
cate, but  soon  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature; 
acquire  1  by  hi-  earlier  verses  some  reputation  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  sub-librarian  at  the  Collf-ge  Mazarin;  took 
Lucretius  as  his  model;  published  some  "fragments  of  a 
moral  poem  on  God  "  (17S1 ),  in  which  he  avowed  atheisti- 
cal opinions  ;  wrote  a  parody  upon  the  Psalms,  purporting 
to  be  translations  from  an  ancient  MS.  (1784),  for  which 
he  was  dismisse  1  from  his  post :  issued  an  Almanack  den 
honneten  <jen»  (1788),  in  which  a  calendar  of  his  own  inven- 
tion replaced  the  usual  lists  of  saints ;  wrote,  besides  other 
works,  hymns  in  honor  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  (1795), 
the  Vi»jii'/c>i  d>;  Pifthn;/rtrtifi  (179!t),  and,  with  the  astron- 
omer Lalandc,  a  lJt>-tl'ninairc  den  Athfes  ancient  et  modern* 
(1800).  D.  at  Montrouge,  near  Paris,  Jan.  18,  1803. 

Maree',  Loch,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  western  part 
of  Ross-shire,  is  18  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad,  and  sends 
its  waters  to  the  sea  through  the  river  Ewe.  It  is  studded 
with  islands  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery. 

Mare  Island,  in  Solano  co.,  Cal.,  is  an  island  in  the 
N.  E.  part  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  near  Vallejo,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  ferry.  It  has  a  U.  S.  navy-yard,  sectional 
floating  dock,  and  naval  arsenal. 

Marem'me  (Ora  Maritlma),  a  name  applied  to  a  vast, 
marshy,  unhealthy  territory  bordering  on  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Magra  to  that  of  the  Volturno. 
It  covers  about  1000  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  the 
Tuscan  Maremma  and  the  Roman  Maremma,  these  being 
again  subdivided.  This  great  tract  is  covered  with  stagnant 
water  or  immense  deposits  of  sea-weed,  interspersed  with 
thorny  thickets,  wild  forests,  and  verdant  meadows.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  it  is  frequented  by  Apennine  shepherds  and 
haunted  by  lawless  persons.  In  summer  the  fertile  por- 
tions are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  by  peasants  who  de- 
scend from  the  mountains  of  Lucca,  from  the  Sabinc  Hills, 
and  the  Abruzzi  to  plough  and  sow,  then  return  home  to 
wait  for  the  harvest,  when  they  redescend  for  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  But  even  this  costs  hundreds  of  lives 
every  year.  There  are  few  village?,  or  even  roads,  in  the 
Maremme,  and  the  pestiferous  exhalations  extend  even  to 
the  more  elevated  portions.  They  are,  however,  least  felt  on 
the  slopes  descending  to  the  Arno  and  the  Tiber.  Drain- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  with  careful  cultivation  and  extensive 
planting  of  trees,  may  in  time  overcome  the  malaria,  and 
the  effects  which  have  already  followed  wherever  such  ef- 
forts have  been  made  are  encouraging.  The  railroad  opened 
within  the  last  few  years  along  the  Tyrrhene  shore  has 
produced  very  favorable  results. 

Maren'co  (CARLO),  b.  at  Ceva  in  1800;  received  his 
legal  degree  from  the  University  of  Turin  when  scarcely 
eighteen  years  old,  and  was  already  remarkable  for  his 
poetic  culture.  In  1828  his  first  tragedy,  Buonrlflmonte, 
was  represented  in  Turin  with  marked  success.  His  sub- 
sequent tragedies  were  Famiglia  Fotcari,  Adeliia,  Man- 
fredi,  Giovanva  /.,  Pia,  Berentjario,  Arrigo  di  Sveria,  Corto 
Donati,  Ezzelino  Terzo,  Ugolino,  La  Guerra  de'  Jlaroni.  D. 
at  Savona  in  1846,  leaving  nine  children,  one  of  whom, 
LEOPOLD,  himself  .became  a  renowned  dramatic  poet.  (See 
his  Gioryio  C/andit  Celeste,  II  Falconiere,  etc.) 

Maren'go,  a  r.  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Alessandria, 
is  famous  for  the  battle  fought  here  June  14, 1800,  in  which 
Napoleon  defeated  and  routed  the  Austrians. 

Marengo,  county  of  W.  Alabama,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Tombigbeo  River.  Area,  940  square  miles.  The  county  is 
partly  level,  and  has  a  very  fertile  soil.  Live-stock,  corn, 
and  cotton  are  the  staple  products.  The  N.  part  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Alabama  Central  R.  R.  Cap.  Demopolis. 
Pop.  26,151. 

Marcngo,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  MeHenry  co..  III.,  66  miles 
N.  W.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R., 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  fertile  section  of  country,  has  6 
churches,  a  fine  school-house,  a  newspaper,  1  national  and 
1  private  bank,  a  steam  flouring-mill,  a  steam  foundry,  a 
large  carriage-factory,  2  extensive  fruit-nurseries,  2  hotels, 
and  stores.  It  is  in  an  excellent  farming  district.  Pop.  of 
v.  1327;  of  tp.  2253.  J.  B.  BABCOCK,  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Marengo,  tp.  of  Iowa  co.,  la.,  contains  MARENGO  Crrr. 
Pop.  2329. 

Marengo  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Iowa  co.,  la..  M 
miles  W.  of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Iowa  River  and  the 
_'o  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  7  churches,  a 
high  school,  2  newspapers,  a  banking-house,  a  woollen  and 
a  grist  mill,  5  hotels,  several  elevators,  and  stores.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  good  farming  and  grazing  country.  Pop. 
1693.  F.  E.  SPERINC,  ED.  "MAHENGO  REPUBLICAN." 
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Marengo,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Calhoun  oo.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Michigan  Central  R.  11.  Pop.  1329. 

Ma'renholz-Biilow  (BKRTHA  VON  But.ow),  BARONESS, 
the  principal  apostle  of  Froebel's  Kindergarten  idea,  and 
the  foremost  authority  on  it,  through  her  personal  intimacy 
with  him,  her  devotion  to  the  system,  and  his  expressed 
confidence  in  her  powers.  Through  her  intercession  tho 
injunction  laid  against  Froebel's  institution  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  was  removed.  In  1855  she  held  seances 
in  her  own  parlors  at  Paris,  and  had  the  support  of  Mi- 
chelct,  Quinet,  Abbe  Michaud,  and  other  distinguished  peo- 
ple. Her  lectures  were  in  substance  published,  and  went 
through  two  editions.  She  assisted  personally  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  kindergartens  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  England,  and  Italy  (aided  in  Florence 
by  the  influence  of  Mrs.  George  P.  Marsh) ;  in  Berlin  she 
lectured  gratuitously  during  three  years  in  a  normal  school 
for  the  education  of  kindergartners.  Her  lectures  in  Italy 
were  condensed  into  a  pamphlet,  which  was  translated 
from  the  French  into  English,  and  printed  in  the  American 
Circular  for  Information  for  July,  1872.  Other  works  arc 
The  A  'iniji  i-ifu'trn,  The  J'jflltcational  Mission  of  Woman, 
The  Child  and  Us  Sting.  She  is  at  present  chief  lecturer 
in  tho  new  college  for  kindergartners  in  Dresden,  and  is 
writing  reminiscences  of  Froebel  in  the  monthly  magazine 
ErxichllHf/  dcr  (jcyenicart.  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY. 

Mareo'tis,  Lake,  or  Birket-el-Marioot,  a  salt 
lake  or  marsh  in  Lower  Egypt,  30  miles  long,  15  miles 
broad,  and  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  of  sand.  It  had  been  perfectly  dry  for  three  cen- 
turies, when  in  1801,  during  the  war  between  England 
and  France,  the  English,  ascertaining  that  the  tract  of  land 
lay  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  having  some  military 
purpose  in  view,  dug  through  the  isthmus  and  let  in  the 
waters.  This  passage  was  closed  by  Mehemet  AH. 

Marey'  (KTIKNNB  JIT.KS),  b.  at  Beaune,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cote-d'Or,  France,  in  1830;  studied  medicine  at 
Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  natural  history  at 
the  College  de  France  in  1X67.  His  La  Machine  Animate, 
resting  on  many  original  and  ingenious  experimental  re- 
searches on  the  movements  of  animals,  was  translated  into 
English,  entitled  Animal  Mechanism  (New  York,  1874). 

Marfo'ri  (CARLOS),  b.  in  1819,  the  son  of  an  Italian 
cook  ;  obtained  an  omce  in  the  Spanish  civil  service  through 
the  influence  of  Gen.  Narvaez,  of  whom  he  had  married  a 
relative.  He  afterwards  became  a  deputy  and  counsellor 
in  the  administration  of  various  financial  associations, 
and  was  known  to  the  Queen  Isabella,  who  honored  him 
very  much.  Always  in  association  with  Narvaez,  who  soon 
learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  friendship,  he  by 
degrees  obtained  political  influence,  and  in  1866,  when 
Nar.'acz  became  minister,  Marfori  was  appointed  governor 
of  Madrid  and  chief  of  the  royal  household.  Hated  and 
scoffed  at  by  the  people,  he  was  overloaded  with  honors 
by  the  queen.  He  contributed  more  than  all  her  political 
mistakes  to  undermine  her  position.  In  1868,  when  the 
revolution  broke  out,  she  was  told  from  all  sides,  even  by 
Napoleon  III.,  that  the  dismission  of  Marfori  was  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  throne,  but  she  remained  faithful 
to  her  favorite,  and  sacrificed  her  crown.  Also  in  exile, 
during  her  residence  at  Paris  and  other  places,  Marfori 
still  continued  to  be  the  mnitre  de  la  maison  of  the  queen. 

AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Mar'garet,  queen  of  Scotland  (called  THE  SAINT),  b.  in 
Hungary  in  1046,  was  grand-niece  of  King  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  daughter  of  Edward,  son  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side, who  was  driven  into  exile  by  Canute.  She  resided  at 
the  English  court  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
when  she  accompanied  her  brother,  Edgar  Atheling,  in  his 
flight  to  Scotland.  She  there  attracted  the  admiration  of 
King  Malcolm  Canmore,  whom  she  married  in  1070,  and 
earned  canonization  by  her  efforts  in  diffusing  Christian- 
ity, and  especially  by  connecting  the  Scottish  with  the 


patron  saint  of  Scotland  in  1673. 

Margaret  of  Angonleme',  generally  known  as 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  queen  of  Navarre,  b.  at  Angou- 
Ifime  Apr.  II,  1492,  a  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and  married  in 

1)9  to  the  duke  of  Alencon.  She  was  beautiful,  wittv  and 
exceedingly  fascinating.  Still  more  gifted  by  nature  than 


iierury  attainments  added  great  practical 
ability.  After  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525,  in  which  she 
lost  her  husband,  while  her  brother,  the  king,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  brought  to  Madrid,  she  repaired  to  this  capi- 
tal—an undertaking  which  was  connected  with  the  greatest 
dangers,  and  could  be  accomplished  at  that  time  and  for 


such  a  purpose  only  by  a  lady  of  eminent  courage  and  in- 
exhaustible resources  under  all  emergencies ;  but  her  cour- 
age was  rewarded,  and  her  skilful  negotiations  at  the  court 
of  Charles  V.  exercised  great  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
her  brother  and  on  the  relations  between  France  and  the 
German-Spanish  empire.  In  1527  she  married  Henry 
d'Albret,  count  of  Beam  and  titular  liing  of  Navarre,  and 
from  this  time,  and  up  to  her  death  (l>ec.21,  1549),  she  re- 
sided in  Beam,  to  whose  progress  and  prosperity  she  con- 
tributed much  by  encouraging  agricultural  and  industrial 
improvements,  and  by  the  liberal  spirit  which  pervaded 
her  government.  The  Protestants  found  shelter  in  Beam 
and  Alencon  against  tho  persecutions  of  the  infuriated 
Roman  Catholics,  and  her  book,  Lc  Miroir  de  I'Ame  J'echcr- 
essc  (1533),  shows  a  leaning  towards  Protestantism  ;  it  was 
condemned  by  the  Sorbonnc,  and  she  herself  was  openly 
denounced  by  the  monks  as  a  heretic  who  ought  to  be  sewn 
in  a  sack  and  thrown  into  tho  Seine.  She  was  a  voluminous 
writer,  and  her  L'Btpttantron  dm  Xonrrlle*,  an  imitation 
of  Boccaccio's  Dccameronc,  first  published  in  1559,  and 
afterwards  rcpublished  in  numerous  editions,  is  considered 
:i  classic  work  in  French  literature.  It  has  great  historical 
interest  and  considerable  (esthetic  merit,  but  its  elegance, 
vivacity,  and  rich  invention  are  often  marred  by  indecen- 
cies. A  collection  of  poems  was  published  in  1547  under 
the  title  of  Maryumtet  dc  ta  Maryucritr,  etc.  She  left  one 
child,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  mother  of  Henry  IV. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry  VI.  of  England, 
and  daughter  of  Rene,  count  of  Provence,  b.  at  1'ont-a- 
Mousson,  Lorraine,  Mar.  23,  1429;  married  Apr.  22,  IM.'i ; 
became  unpopular  in  England  on  account  of  the  cession 
of  the  provinces  of  Maine  and  Anjou.  then  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  to  her  father.  She  founded  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1449,  and,  the  king  being  subject  to  protract  cd 
periods  of  imbecility,  she  soon  became  the  real  ruler  of  tlici 
kingdom.  This  power  being  contested  by  the  duke  of 
York,  who  claimed  the  throne  by  an  elder  line  of  descent, 
gave  rise  to  the  "Wars  of  the  Hoses,"  which  continued 
thenceforth  for  several  reigns.  Margaret  was  at  first  vic- 
torious; afterwards  forced  to  flee  to  Scotland,  she  invaded 
Kngland  and  killed  the  duke  of  York  at  Wakeficld  (1460); 
released  her  captive  husband  by  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's, 
Feb.  17,  1461;  was  herself  defeated  at  the  great  battle  of 
Towton,  Mar.  29,  and  forced  to  escape  to  Scotland  and 
France;  made  another  unsuccessful  invasion  1464;  suc- 
ceeded by  the  aid  of  Warwick  the  ''king-maker"  in 
momentarily  reinstating  Henry  upon  the  throne  1470  ;  but 
Warwick  being  killed  at  Barnct,  Margaret  was  defeated 
and  captured  at  Tewkcsbury  May  4,  1471,  her  only  son, 
Prince  Edward,  being  killed,  and  the  king  put  to'dcath 
soon  after.  Margaret  was  kept  in  prison  in  the  Tower  or 
nt  Windsor  until  1475,  when  she  was  ransomed  bv  Louis 
XI.  of  France  at  the  cost  of  the  independence  of  Provence, 
ceded  to  that  monarch  by  her  father.  She  lived  in  strict 
seclusion  thenceforth  at  Reculi'e,  near  Angers,  and  d.  at 
Dampierre  Aug.  25,  1481.  Margaret  was  a  beautiful, 
talented,  and  educated  princess;  her  valor  and  reverses 
of  fortune  have  invested  her  name  with  a  romantic  in- 
terest. 

Margaret  of  Denmark,  queen-regnant  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  b.  in  1353,  a  daughter  of  V aide- 
mar  IV.  Atterdag.  king  of  Denmark,  and  married  in  her 
tenth  year  (Apr.  9,  1363)  to  Haco  VI.,  kin;;  of  Norway,  to 
whom  she  bore  in  1371  a  son,  Olaf.  In  1375,  Olaf  succeeded 
his  grandfather  as  king  of  Denmark,  and  in  1380  his  father 
as  king  of  Norway.  During  his  minority  Margaret  con- 
ducted the  government  of  both  countries,  and  this  difficult 
task  she  fulfilled  with  so  much  discretion  and  vigor  that  on 
the  death  of  Olaf  in  1387  the  estates  of  both  kingdoms  chose 
her  queen-regnant,  and  left  to  her  to  appoint  her  successor. 
In  Sweden  a  large  party  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  king, 
Albertof  Mecklenburg,  and  opened  negotiations  with  Mar- 
garet; and  as  Albert  always  had  shown  himself  very  hos- 
tile to  her,  she  sent  her  general,  Ivar  Lykku,  into  Sweden 
with  an  army.  On  Feb.  24.  13S9.  the  combined  Danish- 
Swedish  army  defeated  Albert's  German  mercenaries  at 
Falkoping.  The  king  himself  was  captured,  and  detained 
in  prison  for  seven  years,  and  after  a  short  struggle  with 
his  party  Margaret  was  acknowledged  queen-regnant  also 
of  Sweden.  She  combined  in  her  person  a  high  degree  of 
womanly  fascination  with  a  rare  force  of  character.  She 
was  courageous,  but  she  was  also  shrewd,  and  in  her  polit- 
ical actions  she  was  led  probably  less  by  personal  ambition 
than  by  plans  of  far-seeing  statesmanship.  On  July  20, 
1397,  she  promulgated  an  act  of  union  between  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the  so-called  Calmar  Union,  drawn 
up  and  agreed  upon  by  emissaries  from  all  three  countries; 
and  this  act  shows  that  her  idea  was  not  to  get  posses- 
sion of  as  much  land  as  possible,  but  to  form  a  powerful 
Northern  empire.  During  her  lifetime  her  plan  succeeded, 
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in  spite  of  the  jealousies  of  the  three  peoples,  but  her 
successor,  Kric  of  Pomerania,  was  a  miserable  person. 
nnil  soon  after  her  death  (Oct.  Us,  MIL')  the  Calmar  Union 
In-  -nine  the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  three  Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Margaret  of  Parma,  b.  in  1522  at  Brussels,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  V.  by  Margaret  van  der  (jiint ;  was  educated 
at  the  court  of  Mary,  queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  whom 
she  somewhat  resembled.  She  was  first  married  in  1530  to 
Ali's-audro  of  Medici,  duke  of  Florence,  who  was  assassi- 
nated in  the  following  year,  and  then  in  15-12  to  Ottavio 
Farnese,  duke  of  Parma  and  Piaccnza,  to  whom  she  bore  a 
sun,  (lie  celebrated  general.  Alexander  Harncse.  She  was 
rather  masculine  in  her  appearance,  and  liked  to  dress  in 
man's  costume.  She  had  a  moustache,  rode  on  horseback 
astride,  was  fond  of  hunting  and  strong  wine,  and  suffered 
from  gout.  Hut  with  a  peremptory  and  somewhat  impe- 
rious character  she  connected  an  honest  and  benevolent 
disposition,  great  shrewdness  in  judging  character,  and 
much  adroitness  in  handling  political  affairs.  In  1559, 
Philip  II.  made  her  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  which  posi- 
tion she  filled  for  eight  years,  but  it  was  impossible  for  her, 
as  it  would  have  been  for  any  person,  to  reconcile  the 
principles  of  Philip  II.  and  the  instincts  of  the  Dutch.  In 
1507  she  retired  to  Italy,  richly  endowed  by  the  king,  and 
not  unregretted  by  the  people.  D.  at  Ortona  in  1586.  A 
fine  delineation  of  her  character  and  history  is  found  in 
I're-rott's  I'/u'fl/t  IT. 

Mar'garetsvillc,aportofentry  of  Annapolis  co.,  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  exports  fish,  agricultural 
products,  and  firewood  to  the  U.  S.  It  has  a  lighthouse. 
Pop.  about  300. 

Margaret'ta,  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  0.,  on  the  S.  shore  of 
Sandusky  Bay.  Pop.  1622. 

Mar'garetville,  post-v.  of  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  23 
miles  from  Delhi,  45  miles  from  Kingston,  and  1J  miles 
from  the  1'lster  and  Delaware  R.  R.  It  has  2  churches,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  6  stores,  2  hotels,  1  tannery,  a  large 
cooperage,  a  foundry,  a  carriage  manufactory,  and  the  va- 
rious industries  are  well  represented.  Pop.  about  384. 

II.  T.  BECKER,  ED.  "  UTILITARIAN." 
Margar'ic  Acid  and  Margarine.  By  the  action  of 
potash  on  cyanide  of  cetyl  (margaronitrile)  there  is  pro- 
duced, besides  cetylic  ether,  cetylic  aldehyde,  ammonia, 
and  other  products,  a  potassic  salt  of  an  acid  which  has 
the  composition  IlC'nllsiOi.  intermediate  between  palmitic 
acid,  HCigHaiOi,  and  stearic  acid,  HCisIInO:.  This  acid 
exhibits  all  the  properties  of  a  pure  fatty  acid.  It  melts 
at  59.9°  C.,  and  cannot  be  resolved  into  acids  differing  in 
melting-point.  This  is  the  only  process  by  which  margaric 
acid  can  be  prepared.  The  acids  obtained  from  natural 
oils  and  fats  by  saponification,  to  which  the  name  and 
formula  of  margaric  acid  were  applied,  were  mixtures  of 
stearic  acid  with  palmitic  acid  or  other  a«ids  of  lower 
melting-point.  Margarine,  the  tri-margarate  of  propenyl, 
the  glyceride  of  margaric  acid,  which  would  be  the  neutral 
fat  of  this  acid,  has  not  been  prepared.  (For  further  in- 
formation with  regard  to  margaric  acid  see  Heintz,  Poflg. 
Ann.,  cii.  272.)  The  so-called  margaric  acid  and  margar- 
ine of  natural  fats  were  announced  by  Chevreul  in  1820, 
though  he  was  not  then  fully  satisfied  that  the  acid  was 
not  a  mixture  of  stearie  acid  with  some  acid  of  lower  melt- 
ing-point. Many  other  chemists  announced  the  discovery 
of  margaric  in  natural  fats  and  their  products:  Varren- 
trapp  in  human  fat  and  in  the  products  of  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  beef-suet,  lard,  olive  oil,  etc.;  Gottlieb  in  goose- 
fat:  Thomson  and  Wood  in  shea-butter;  Bromeis  in  the 
products  of  oxidation  of  stearic  acid  and  by  the  action  of 
nitric  ueid  on  olcic  acid  ;  Ridtenbacher  in  the  products  of 
the  dry  distillation  of  stearic  acid  ;  Anderson  in  the  prod- 
nets  nf  the  dry  distillation  of  almond  oil  with  sulphur; 
Poleek,  Lcwy,  and  others  among  the  products  of  the  sa- 
ponification or  dry  distillation  of  wax.  Heintz  in  1852 
and  subsequent  years  published  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions on  this  acid,  which  have  shown  that  none  of  the  acids 
derived  from  natural  fats  or  oils  are  the  true  margaric  acid, 
but  pimply  mixtures  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and  other  acids. 
(See  Watts's  Did.,  iii.  851.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Margari'ta,  nn  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  belonging 
to  Venezuela.  Area,  441  square  miles.  Pop.  20,200.  It 
is  high,  with  a  hot  but  healthy  climate,  and  produces  rice, 
fruits,  poultry,  and  salt,  and  has  important  fisheries  along 
its  coasts.  It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  in 
the  sixteenth  ccntnry  it  was  very  famous  for  its  pearl  fish- 
erics,  from  which  it  receive  1  its  name,  the  Latin  word  mnr- 
ffnritn  signifying  a  "  pearl."  These,  however,  lost  their  im- 
portance in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  have  now  ceased 
altogether. 

Mar'garite  [Or. /*apyapcn)!.  "pearl"],  or  Pearl  Mica, 
a  beautiful  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  trimetric  system, 


with  micaceous  cleavage  and  a  pearly  lustre,  consisting 
essentially  of  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime.  It  is  gener- 
ally found  associated  with  deposits  of  corundum  and  emery, 
as  at  Chester,  Mass. 

Mar'gate,  a  seaport  town  of  England,  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanct,  Kent  co.,  England.  Its  fisheries  are  important, 
but  it  is  best  known  as  a  fashionable  watering-place,  much 
frequented  during  the  summer.  Pop.  12,054. 

Margay',  the  /Vi'«  tt</rinitn,i\.  handsome  little  tiger-cat 
of  tropical  America.  When  taken  young  it  may  be  domes- 
ticated, and  is  highly  prized  as  a  destroyer  of  rats.  /'. 
tiynnoitiet,  a.  similar  species,  is  called  the  false  margay. 

Margoliouth  ( MOSES),  Pn.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  London, 
England,  Dec.  3,  1820,  of  Jewish  parents;  was  converted 
to  Christianity  in  youth:  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1S44,  and  after 
holding  benefices  in  Liverpool,  Glasncvin,  and  Kildare, 
became  assistant  minister  of  St.  Paul's,  Onslow  Square, 
Kensington.  He  has  written  much  upon  the  religions 
prospects  of  the  Jewish  race,  contributed  to  Cassell's  Jtible 
Dictionary,  wrote  a  History  of  the  JCWB  (12  vols.),  Jiahbin- 
ical  ffermeaeutict  of  lite  Old  Testament  (2  vols.),  and  exe- 
cuted a  revision  of  the  authorized  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Marhei'neke  (PHILIPP  KONRAD),  b.  May  1,  1780,  at 
Hildesheim,  in  Hanover;  studied  at  Gb'ttingen,  and  be- 
came professor  of  theology  in  1806  at  Erlangen,  in  1809  at 
Heidelberg,  in  1811  at  Berlin,  where  he  was  also  appointed 
pastor  of  Trinity  church,  and  where  he  d.  May  31,  1846. 
One  of  his  principal  works  is  his  Grundlinien  der  christ- 
lichen  Diii/iudti/:,  of  which  the  first  edition  (1819)  is  based 
on  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  the  second  (1827)  on  that 
of  Hegel.  The  attempt  to  mediate  a  full  harmony  between 
the  data  of  science  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by 
raising  both  into  a  higher,  ideal,  speculative  sphere,  the 
sphere  of  truth,  is  here  undertaken  with  great  ingenuity, 
but  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  book  was  received  has 
now  waned,  and  the  standpoint  from  which  Marheineke 
wrote  his  philosophical  works,  and  even  his  sermons,  has 
been  given  up  as  barren.  His  Getchiehte  der  Deutschcn 
Reformation  (4  vols.,  1816-34)  is  of  lasting  worth. 

Mari'a  Christi'na,  b.  at  Naples  Apr.  27, 1806,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  I.,  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  was  married, 
Dec.  11,  1829,  to  Ferdinand  VII.,  king  of  Spain,  his  fourth 
wife.  On  Mar.  29,  1830,  when  the  queen  declared  herself 
pregnant,  the  king  abolished  the  Salic  law  of  inheritance, 
to  which  the  Bourbons  had  conformed,  and  according 
to  which  only  the  male  members  of  the  family  could 
inherit  the  throne,  and  reintroduced,  by  a  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, the  old  Castilian  law,  according  to  which  the  crown 
could  be  inherited  also  by  females.  On  Oct.  10,  1830,  the 
queen  bore  a  daughter,  Isabella  (afterwards  Queen  Isa- 
bella II.),  and  immediately  the  court  and  the  country  be- 
came divided  into  two  parties,  the  Carlists  and  the  Chris- 
linos,  the  former  headed  by  Don  Carlos,  brother  to  the 
king,  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  according  to  the  Salic 
law,  and  supported  by  the  Ultramontane  clergy  and  the 
absolutists — the  latter  headed  by  Maria  Christina,  vindi- 
cating the  throne  for  her  daughter  according  to  the  prag- 
matic sanction,  and  supported  by  the  liberals.  On  the 
death  of  the  king  (Sept.  29,  1833)  the  two  parties  took  up 
arms,  and  a  civil  war  commenced  which  lasted  till  1840, 
devastating  the  country  and  demoralizing  the  people. 
Meanwhile,  Maria  Christina,  who  was  appointed  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Isabella  II.,  soon  lost  the  popu- 
larity she  had  gained  by  her  alliance  with  the  liberals.  She 
was  intrinsically  indifferent  in  political  matters,  but  her 
instincts  were  absolutist  rather  than  constitutional.  Her 
subserviency  to  the  policy  of  Louis  Philippe  placed  her  in 
opposition  to  the  progressists  or  radicals,  who  found  much 
sympathy  in  England ;  and  her  personal  relations  gave 
general  scandal ;  ehe  bore  ten  children  to  one  Fernando 
Munoz,  a  member  of  her  body-guard,  created  duke  of 
Rianzares,  to  whom  she  was  not  publicly  married  until  Oct. 
13,  1844.  On  Oct.  12,  1840,  she  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
the  regency  to  Espartero  and  leave  the  country.  She  re- 
sided for  some  years  in  Paris,  but  returned  after  the  fall 
of  Espartero  in  1844  to  Spain,  and  although  Isabella  II. 
had  been  declared  of  age  in  1843,  Maria  continued  to  med- 
dle with  the  government,  until  she  was  once  more  ex- 
pelled in  1854.  For  ten  years  she  lived  in  France,  Italy, 
and  England,  returned  in  1864  to  Spain,  from  whence,  by 
j  the  revolution  which  dethroned  Queen  Isabella,  she  was 
again  expelled  in  1868. 

Maria  Louisa,  b.  Mar.  12,  1791.  a  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Francis  I.  of  Austria:  was  married  Apr.  2,  1810, 
at  Paris,  to  Napoleon  I.,  who  had  obtained  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  the  empress  Josephine,  for  the  sake  of  this  con- 
nection with  Austria,  and  bore  him  a  son  Mar.  20,  1811. 
During  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1813  she  was  appointed 
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recent,  and  her  actions  under  the  difficult  circumstances 
were  marked  by  ability  and  dignity.  She  was  not  Mowed 
to  follow  her  husband  when  he  abdicated  and  went  to  JMba. 
She  took  up  her  residence  in  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna, 
where  she  remained  also  during  the  Hundred  Days.  By 
the  Peace  of  1'aris.  Parma.  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla  were 
eiven  to  her,  and  she  governed  them  quietly  for  more  than 
thirty  years  After  the  death  of  Napoleon  she  contracted 
a  marriage  with  Count  Nicppcrg,  to  whom  she  bore  several 
children.  D.  at  Vienna  Dec.  IS,  1847. 

Maria'na  (Jr.\N).  b.  at  Talavera.  Spain,  in  ir>:;(!;  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Alcala;  joined  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  an  early  age  ;  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 


cation  of  tyrannicide;  published  various  works  on  theo- 
logical and  political  topics,  and  a  Hiatory  of  Npain  (1592- 
] 60!)),  translated  into  English  by  Steevens  (109'J).  D.  at 
Toledo  Feb.  C,  162:!. 

Marian'na,  city  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas 
Geracs,  was  originally  founded  by  gold-miners,  and  was  a 
busy  and  even  noisy  place.  Since  the  mines  ceased  to  be 
worked  the  town  has  greatly  declined,  and  it  now  derives 
its  sole  importance  from  being  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and 
some  educational  institutions.  Pop.  about  7000. 

Marianna,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  Fla.,  60  miles 
N.  W.  of  Tallahassee.  It  nas  2  academies,  4  churches.  I 
newspaper,  and  1  hotel.  Principal  business,  farming.  Pop. 
(',(',;;.  (!i:i>.  A.  BALTZELL,  ED.  "MARIANNA  Cour.nni." 

Marianne  Islands.     See  LADRONES. 

Mari'aThcre'sa,b.  at  Vienna  May  i:i,  1717,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.:  was  declared  sole  heir  of  all 
the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  by  the  PRAGMATIC 
SANCTION  (which  see),  and  married  (Feb.  12, 1736)  to  Francis 
Stephen,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  On  the  death  of  her 
father  (Oct.  20, 1740)  she  ascended  the  throne,  and  on  Nov. 
2L  in  the  same  year  appointed  her  husband  co-regent,  but 
in  spite  of  the  Praguiiit  ic  Sinietion  chums  to  various  parts 
of  her  inhcrit'inoe  were  raised  immediately  from  difi'ercnt 
sides,  a  formidable  alliance  was  formed  against  her  between 
Spain,  Ki'iiiii-e,  linvaria.  Saxony,  and  Prussia,  and  the  Aus- 
trian WAR  OF  SUCCESSION  (which  see)  was  opened  by  the 
invasion  of  Silesia  by  Frederick  II.  The  heroic  resolute- 
ness of  the  young  empress,  however,  and  the  chivalrous 
enthusiasm  of  the  Hungarian  people,  saved  her  crown,  and 
by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapclle  (Oct.  18,  1748)  she  lost 
only  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  Spain  and  Silesia  to  Prussia, 
while  her  husband  was  recognized  as  emperor  of  Germany. 
But  the  loss  of  Silesia  she  could  never  forget.  In  1753, 
Prince  Kaunitz,  in  whom  the  empress  soon  learnt  to  put 
entire  confidence,  became  Austrian  chancellor,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  an  alliance  between  Austria,  France, 
Saxony,  and  Russia  for  the  humiliation  of  Prussia.  Maria 
Theresa  even  stooped  so  far,  in  order  to  get  revenge  on 
Frederick  II.,  as  to  write  a  letter  to  Madame  do  Pompa- 
dour and  address  her  as  "  My  dear  cousin."  But  the  SEVEN 
YEARS'  WAR  (which  see),  although  conducted  by  Austria 
with  great  vigor  and  some  success,  brought  no  result ;  the 
Peace  of  Hubertsburg  (Feb.  15,  1763)  left  Silesia  a  Prus- 
sian possession.  On  Aug.  IS,  1765,  the  emperor  Francis  I. 
died,  and  Maria  Theresa  now  took  her  eldest  son,  Joseph, 
as  co-regent.  His  policy  was  decidedly  one  of  aggrandize- 
ment, and  it  was  probably  duo  to  his  influence  that  she  par- 
ticipated, though  not  until  she  received  the  consent  of  the 
pope,  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland  (Aug.  5,  1772),  which 
brought  Uiilicia  and  Ludomcria  under  the  Austrian  domin- 
ion. Turkey  was  compelled  to  cede  Bukowina  (Feb.  25, 1777), 
but  the  plan  of  annexing  Bavaria  was  foiled,  and  the  Aus- 
trian influence  in  Germany  received  a  severe  check  by  the 
formation  of  the  so-called  Fiii-fttcnbiind  under  the  auspices 
of  Frederick  II.  In  the  interior  her  government  was  suc- 
cessful, and  marked  with  great  energy  and  wisdom.  The 
finances,  the  weakest  point  in  the  Austrian  household,  were 
improved  by  the  emperor  and  Count  Haugwitz.  The  army, 
an  ineffective  and  disorderly  mob,  was  organized  and 
strengthened  by  Joseph  and  Count  Lasey.  Servitude  and 
torture  were  abolished,  a  number  of  schools  of  different 
grades  established,  and  a  better  criminal  code  was  intro- 
duced ;  which  improvements  were  partly  due  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Van  Swicten.  Although  she  was  herself  a  pious 
Catholic,  and  not  disposed  to  he  indulgent  to  her  Protestant 
subjects,  she  had  an  open  eye  for  the  infamous  abuses  of 
the  lloman  Church,  and  stopped  them  at  many  points. 
She  forbade  the  priests  to  be  present  at  the  making  of 
wills,  and  any  person,  male  or  female,  to  take  monastic 
vows  before  their  twenty-fifth  year,  and  in  1773  she  ex- 
pelled the  Jesuits.  D.  at  Vienna  Nov.  29,  1780,  leaving  I 
four  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Joseph  II.,  succeeded  her^  | 


and  six  daughters,  of  whom  the  next  to  the  youngest  was 
Marie  Antoinette. 

Mari'aville,  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  12  miles  N.  of 
Ellsworth.  Pop.  "ML 

Marico'pa,  county  of  Arizona,  bounded  E.  by  New  Mex- 
ico and  S.  by  the  Gila  River.  Estimated  area,  14,500  square 
miles.  It  contains  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  lands  which 
when  irrigated  are  productive.  It  is  in  part  mountainous. 
Cap.  Phoenix.  Constituted  since  the  census  of  1870. 

Marico'pas,  or  C'oco-Maricopas,  an  Indian  tribe 
of  Arizona  belonging  to  the  Pueblo  family,  living  with  the 
Pimos  upon  a  joint  reservation  of  100  square  miles  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  of  the  Gila  River,  about  150  miles 
above  its  month.  Their  language  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  Pimos,  but  otherwise  the  Maricopas  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  close  affinity  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  all  being  probably 
descended  from  the  ancient  people  of  the  rock-habitations, 
in  the  Colorado  Valley.  They  are  semi-civilized,  agricul- 
tural, and  pacific,  living  in  comfortable  huts,  employing 
artificial  irrigation,  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  making 
pottery,  and  plaiting  baskets.  Their  language  resembles 
that  of  the  Yumas.  They  occupy  two  villages, -are  rapidly 
decreasing,  and  number  little  more  than  300  souls. 

Marico'pa  Wells,  post-v.  of  Pirna  co.,  Ara.,  105  miles 
N.  W.  of  Tucson. 

Marie'  Antoinette',  the  fifth  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Francis  I.,  b.  at  Vienna  Nov.  2,  1755,  and 
married  at  Versailles  May  16,  1770,  to  the  dauphin  (after- 
wards Louis  XVI.),  to  whom  she  bore  four  children, 
of  whom  two  died  in  infancy;  the  other  two  were  l.ouis 
XVII.  and  the  duchess  of  Angouleme.  Her  position  at  the 
French  court  was  difficult  from  the  very  first,  and  it  sunn 
became  dangerous.  There  was  a  difference  of  character 
between  her  and  the  people  among  which  she  had  come  to 
live  which  proved  fatal  in  the  end.  Her  morals  were  per- 
fectly pure  and  her  heart  full  of  noble  and  generous  in- 
stincts. But  she  felt  a  haughty  independence  of  etiquette, 
ceremonies,  public  opinion,  etc.,  and  in  her  character  gay 
levity  and  impulsive  capriees  were  singularly  mixed  tip 
with  innocence,  virtue,  and  elevated  purposes.  At  the 
French  court  every  vice  was  committed,  but  none  was 
shown;  an  elegant  hypocrisy  covered  the  rottenness.  But 
it  was  evident  that  such  a  character  under  such  circum- 
stances could  not  escape  slander  and  intrigue,  and  after 
the  affair  of  the  "diamond  necklace"  (sec  LAMOTTE, 
COITNTKSS  DE)  in  1785  the  young  queen  was  completely 
overwhelmed  and  ruined  by  them.  The  indolence  of  her 
huslmnd  and  the  desperateness  of  affairs  compelled  her  to 
meddle  with  politics,  for  which  she  had  no  interest  and  no 
ambition.  And  again  the  character  of  her  husband  pre- 
vented him  from  following  her  influence,  the  result  of 
which  circumstance  was  a  series  of  half  measures  which 
became  blunders,  and  of  violence  which  ended  in  weak 
submission.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  she  was 
actually  hated  by  the  French  people,  and  after  the  unfor- 
tunate attempt  at  flight  (June  21,  1791)  her  doom  was  cer- 
tain. But  her  character  developed  with  the  situation,  and 
under  the  horrors  which  surrounded  her  she  grew  heroic. 
Although  broken  both  in  body  and  mind,  when  placed  after 
a  long  imprisonment  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
(Oct.  13,  1793)  she  flung  back  the  accusation  of  having  se- 
duced her  own  son  with  an  indignation  which  made  every 
heart  in  the  room  tremble ;  and  during  the  two  hours'  ride 
to  the  scaffold  on  Oct.  16.  between  rows  of  stern  soldiers 
and  under  the  execrations  of  a  furious  mob,  she  preserved 
her  dignity  to  the  last.  (See  Mfmnira,  by  Weber  (1822), 
Lafont  d'Ausonne  (1824),  Mde.  Campan  (1826),  and  Hi»- 
toire,  by  Goncourt  (1859).) 

Marie  de  Medicis,  b.  at  Florence  Apr.  26,  157:!,  a 
daughter  of  Francis  I.,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany;  was  mar- 
ried Dec.  16,  1600,  to  Henry  IV.,  king  of  France,  to  whom 
she  bore  in  the  next  year  a  son,  afterwards  Louis  XIII. 
She  was  beautiful,  passionate,  ambitious,  but  singularly 
low  and  mean  ;  Henry  always  avoided  her,  and  she  was  not 
crowned  until  the  day  before  his  assassination  (May  13, 
1610).  From  this  time  she  conducted  the  government 
together  with  her  favorites,  the  Concinis,  till  the  con- 
spiracy of  De  Luynes  (Apr.  14,  1617),  after  which  she  was 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Blois.  On  the  death  of  De  Luynes 
(Dec.  11,  1621)  she  returned  to  the  court  and  took  her 
place  in  the  king's  council,  having  been  reconciled  to  him 
by  Richelieu ;  but.  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the 
new  minister,  she  began  intriguing  against  him,  too,  and 
was  sent  once  more  from  the  court  in  1630,  and  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Compiegne.  Thence  she  escaped,  wandered 
several  years  in  England  and  the  Netherlands,  dying  at 
Cologne  July  3,  \(\\'l.  in  miserable  circumstances. 

Marie'  Galante',  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  in  the 
West  Indies,  belonging  to  France.  Area,  60  square  miles. 
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Pop.  12,450.  It  is  high,  with  steep  coasts,  and  surrounded 
with  coral  reefs.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  adapted  only  to 
the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  cotton;  rain-water  must  be 
gathered  in  large  cisterns.  Principal  town,  Basseterre. 

Mari'cilbnd,  small  town  of  Bohemia,  picturesquely 
situated  among  wooded  hills  at  an  elevation  of  2200  feet, 
anl  much  frequented  as  a  watering-place  and  on  account 
of  its  saline  springs.  Pop.  about  1000. 

Mari'enberg,  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  manufactures  linen,  lace,  and  straw-plaiting,  anil 
has  rich  copper  and  iron  mines  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  5175. 

Mari'ciibiirg,  town  of  Prussia,  27  miles  8.  E.  of 
I>ant/ic.  Its  castle,  a  magnificent  and  imposing  edifice 
of  Gothic  architecture,  was  erected  from  1270  to  1341  by  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  whose  grand  masters  re- 
sided here  for  several  centuries.  Pop.  8235. 

Mari'enwerder,  city  of  Prussia,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  West  Prussia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  Nogat.  It  is  a  handsome  city,  with  many  fine 
buildings,  among  which  is  the  cathedral  from  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  castle  built  by  the  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  many 
benevolent  and  educational  institutions,  and  some  manu- 
factures. Pop.  7172. 

Marienzeir,  or  Mariazcll,  a  v.  of  Austria,  in  tho 
province  of  Styria,  has  a  handsome  church  with  a  cele- 
brated picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  annually  visited  by 
more  than  100,000  pilgrims.  Pop.  900. 

Ma'ries,  county  of  S.  Central  Missouri.  Area,  480 
square  miles.  It  is  rough  and  heavily  wooded,  with  fer- 
tile valleys.  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores  exist  in  tho  hills. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Gasconade  River.  Grain 
is  cultivated.  Cap.  Vienna.  Pop.  .V.)  1  li. 

Marie'  Saline',  tp.  of  Ashley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  450. 

Mariet'ta,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Cobb  co.,  Ga.,  2  miles  from 
Kcnesaw  Mountain,  on  tho  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  R.,  20 
miles  N.  of  Atlanta,  has  4  churches,  1  female  college,  1 
male  academy,  1  newspaper,  1  savings  bank,  several  large 
steam-mills,  1  paper-mill,  several  factories,  1  hotel,  and 
stores.  Pop.  1888.  NEAL  &  MASSEY,  Ens.  "  JOURNAL." 

Marietta,  post-v.  of  Morris  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Toledo  Peoria  and  Warsaw  R.  R.  Pop.  110. 

Marietta,  post-tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  la.     Pop.  1005. 

Marietta,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Washington  eo.,  0.,  on 
the  Ohio  River  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River,  and 
the  terminus  of  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  and  the  Mari- 
etta Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  R.  Rs.,  180  miles  from  Pitts- 
burg,  ,'H)0  from  Cincinnati  by  water,  115  miles  from  Colum- 
bus, and  175  miles  from  Cleveland  by  rail,  has  3  news- 
papers, art- galleries,  fine  city-hall,  15  churches,  a  children's 
home,  fine  public-school  buildings,  one  of  the  leading  col- 
leges of  tho  West,  with  a  library,  4  banks,  1  large  rolling- 
mill,  3  flouring,  .'!  pinning,  and  2  saw  mills,  2  carriage  and 
hub  factories,  a  large  bucket-factory,  1  extensive  chair- 
factory,  lockworks,  5  machine-shops,  3  hollow-ware  foun- 
dries, 0  tanneries,  1  glue-factory,  2  breweries,  1  boatyard, 
1  woollen-mill,  1  spike-mill,  car-shops,  and  5  oil-refineries. 
It  is  in  the  great  oil-region  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  rich  iron  and  coal  deposits.  Pop. 
of  city,  5218;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  2697. 

E.  R.  ALDEHMAN,  ED.  "  REGISTER." 

Marietta,  post-b.  of  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  on  tho  Sus- 
quchanna  River,  the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  25  miles  E.  of  Ilarrisburg  and  81 
miles  W.  of  Philadelphia,  has  five  furnaces,  1  rolling-mill, 
1  foundry  and  machine-shop,  1  large  hollow-waro  and 
enamelling  works,  3  saw  and  planing  mills,  5  lumber- 
yards,  2  banks,  a  new  town-hall,  a  new  market-house, 
hotels,  stores,  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  It  is  the  Eastern 
market  for  all  the  timber  and  lumber  brought  down  tho 
river,  and  during  the  lumber  season  most  of  the  men  are 
cn_';r,'i  il  as  pilots  on  the  river  from  here  to  Port  Deposit. 
Pup.  2M7.  PERCY  P.  SCHOCK,  En.  "  REGISTER." 

Marietta,  post-tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  452. 

Marietta  College,  Marietta,  0.,  was  chartered  in 
IS:',.-),  and  its  first  class  was  graduated  in  IS.'if*.  The  first 
faculty  were  all  graduates  of  New  England  colleges,  and 
in  its  course  of  study  and  general  arrangements  the  college 
has  adhered  to  tho  New  England  type.  No  aid  has  been 
received  from  tho  State,  but  tho  institution  has  been  wholly 
sustained  by  private  liberality.  The  citizens  of  Marietta 
have  given  largely  and  frequently.  The  largest  donor  is 
Douglas  Putnam.  Ksq.,of  Marietta,  who  has  given  840,000, 
and  has  pledged  !?,">», 000  additional.  Col.  John  Mills  has 
given  about  $25,000.  These  two  gentlemen  have  been 
trustees  from  the  founding  of  the  college.  Many  others 
have  given  in  sums  of  S'lOoi)  and  upward.  The  apparatus 
connected  with  tho  department  of  physics  and  chemistry 


has  been  recently  largely  increased.  Tho  college  cabinet 
contains  over  10,000  specimens  of  minerals,  shells,  etc.; 
besides  which  there  is  the  valuable  cabinet  of  the  late  Dr. 
S.  1'.  Ilildrcth,  which,  with  some  500  volumes,  he  gave  to 
the  college  some  years  since.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
tho  college  and  society  libraries  is  25,000.  A  building  for 
the  various  libraries  has  just  been  erected  by  the  alumni 
of  tho  college.  Tho  whole  number  of  instructors  is  eight, 
of  whom  one-half  are  graduates  of  the  college,  and  the 
others  arc  from  Williams,  Amhcrst,  Yale,  and  Princeton. 
The  presidents  have  been  Rev.  Joel  II.  Linslev,  1).  It., 
from  is;!.-)  to  ISlli;  Kcv.  Henry  Smith,  1).  ]).,  from  ISKi 
to  1855  ;  Rev.  Israel  W.  Andrews,  D.  D.,  from  1855  to  tho 
present  time.  ISRAEL  W.  ANDREWS. 

Marictte'  (AUGVSTE  E°DOI:ARD),  known  as  MARIETTE 
BEY,  b.  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  Feb.  11,  1821  ;  studied  in  the 
college  of  Boulogne,  in  which  ho  became  an  instructor; 
was  early  a  student  of  archieology ;  entered  the  Egyptian 
museum  at  tho  Louvre  1848;  was  sent  in  1850  on  a  scien- 
tific mission  to  Egypt;  was  afterwards  made  inspector- 
^rneral  and  keeper  of  tho  national  monuments  in  Kgypt, 
and  keeper  of  the  museum  at  Boulak.  He  has  made  many 
important  archaiological  discoveries,  and  has  published 
several  volumes  and  reports  relating  to  his  labor  in  Egypt. 

Marie'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Rouville  co.,  Quebec, 
Canada,  has  a  large  trade  in  produce,  and  is  in  a  good 
agricultural  region.  Pop.  about  900. 

Mariglia'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Caserta,  near  Nola.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  has  a 
castle  with  towers,  moat,  drawbridge,  etc.  Its  one  fine 
church  contains  some  good  pictures.  This  town  suffered 
severely  from  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  1031,  and  again 
in  1793.  Pop.  in  1874,  10,215. 

Mar'igold,  a  popular  name  for  various  yellow-flowered 
plants,  but  especially  for  those  of  the  genera  Tar/elee  and 
Calendula,  of  the  order  Compositae.  The  so-called  African 
and  French  marigolds  are  of  the  first-mentioned  genus. 
Both  are  South  American.  The  true  marigold  ( Calendula 
officinal!*),  indigenous  to  the  S.  of  Europe,  has  long  been 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  is  prized  in  domestic  medicine. 
It  is  sometimes  employed  in  flavoring  soups. 

Maril'la,  post-tp.  of  Manistee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  129. 

Marilla,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Eric  co.,  N.  Y.,  9  miles  S. 
of  Aldcn  R.  R.  Station.  Pop.  of  v.  250  ;  of  tp.  1804. 

Marin',  county  of  California,  bounded  W.  by  tho  Pa- 
cific Ocean  and  E.  by  San  Pablo  Bay.  It  is  mountainous 
and  hilly,  with  very  fertile  valleys.  Cattle,  wool,  dairy 
products,  grain,  and  hay  arc  important  staples.  The 
manufactures  include  paper  and  bricks.  Area,  500  square 
miles.  Cap.  San  Rafael.  Pop.  6903. 

Mari'na,  or  Malintzin,  b.  about  1505,  daughter  of  a 
Mexican  chief;  in  childhood  sold  into  slavery;  became 
acquainted  with  tho  Mexican  and  Spanish  languages,  and 
as  interpreter  was  of  great  assistance  to  Cortez,  by  whom 
she  had  a  son  who  was  prominent  in  tho  colonial  history; 
married  a  Spanish  officer,  whom  she  survived;  d.  at  Jal- 
pan,  Tehuantcpec,  where  her  burial-place  is  still  shown. 
(See  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  bk.  ii.) 

Marine',  post-v.  of  Madison  co.,  111.,  8  miles  N.  E.  of 
Troy.  Pop.  858. 

Marine,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  1G98. 

Marine  City,  post-v.  of  Cottrollville  tp.,  St.  Claireo., 
Mich,  on  tho  St.  Clair  River,  7  miles  below  St.  Clair,  and 
opposite  Sombra,  Canada,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
ferry.  It  has  an  active  trade.  Pop.  1240. 

Marine  Glne.    See  GLUE,  MARINE,  and  IxniA-RrBBER. 

Marine  Insurance.  See  INSURANCE,  by  J.  WILDER 
MAY. 

Marine  Mills,  post-v.  of  Washington  co.,  Minn.,  in 
Marine  tp.,  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  12  miles  N.  of  Still- 
water.  Lumber  is  manufactured. 

Marine'o,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo, 
in  a  grain,  vine,  and  olive-bearing  district,  about  15  miles 
S.  of  tho  city  of  Palermo.  In  a  little  country  church  near 
Marineo  are  some  very  fine  frescoes  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Ficuzza,  an  old  feudal  seat  and  a  favorite  summer 
retreat  of  Ferdinand  III.,  is  in  this  neighborhood.  Pop. 
in  1872,  8991. 

Mariner's  Compass.    See  COMPASS. 

Marines,  U.  S.  Corps  of.  Considered  in  the  light 
of  infantry  serving  afloat,  marines  are,  as  a  distinct  corps, 
coeval  with  navies.  Among  the  Greeks  they  were  known 
as  cpibattr,  a  class  described  by  historians  as  the  fighting 
men  who  served  exclusively  on  board  ships  of  war.  Though 
armed  like  the  infantry  on  shore,  they  were  yet  distinct 
from  the  land  troops,  and  entirely  unlike  tho  rowers  or 
mariners  who  served  in  tho  fleet.  The  number  of  cpibata) 
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assigned  to  each  vessel  bore  about  the  same  proportion  to 
the  crew  as  the  number  of  marines  to  the  crew  of  a  modern 
man-of-war.  In  the  Kdman  navy  marines  were  styled 
clawiarii  militc*.  In  the  early  history  of  the  English  navy 
we  read  of  men-at-arms  still  serving  afloat,  their  armor 
and  weapons  differing  but  little  from  those  of  the  ancients. 
The  Scandinavians  called  them  bSt-karler  or  sea-soldiers 
— that  is,  carls,  or  sturdy  fellows,  who  fought  in  boats. 
Later  they  were  called  eitpra-talicntes,  a  word  still  pre- 
served in  the  Spanish  sobrcsa/icnte.  The  Genoese  cross- 
bowmen,  the  best  marines  of  the  period,  were  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  employed,  and  very  highly  esteemed,  in  the 
English  navy.  In  Aug.,  1387,  Sir  Henry  Percy  ("Gun- 
powder Percy  ")  was  appointed  "  captain  of  all  the  men- 
at-arms  and  archers  of  the  fleet."  He  was,  in  fact,  com- 
mandant of  marines. 

With  the  introduction  and  gradual  increase  of  naval 
ordnance  the  occupation  of  men-at-arms  afloat  passed 
away.  The  earliest  employment  of  marines  under  their 
present  form  was  in  1053,  when  Admiral  Blake  embarked 
a  number  of  soldiers  to  act  as  small-arms  men  (Schom- 
berg's  Chronolnijy,  vol.  i.  p.  51)  in  the  battle  with  Von 
Tromp  off  Portland.  Subsequently,  in  IfiM,  troops  from 
the  line  were  detailed  for  service  afloat,  and  came  to  be 
called  marine  tnldiem  or  marine*.  (Grose's  Military  An- 
tiquities nf  the  Ear/Huh  Army.)  For  good  conduct  in  battle, 
but  more  particularly  for  steadfast  loyalty  during  the  great 
mutinies  in  the  fleet  at  the  Nore  and  at  Spithead,  they 
•wore,  in  general  orders  dated  Apr.  20,  1802,  styled  "  royal 
marines." 

Much  has  been  written  by  English  naval  officers  in  favor 
of  marines,  and  since  their  permanent  organization  serious 
difficulties  have  almost  invariably  followed  the  attempts 
to  substitute  for  them  land-troops.  (See  McArthur  on 
Military  and  Naval  Conrts-mnrtial,  Appen.,  vol.  i.  pp. 
421,  etc. ;  also  Ekin's  Naval  Battles,  p.  162.  Tor  an  able 
discussion  on  the  value  of  the  modern  royal  marine  see 
Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  vol.  XV.  p. 
486,  Apr.  24,  1871,  paper  by  Gen.  Schomberg,  R.  M.  A.) 

The  II.  S.  marine  corps  was  first  established  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  Nov.  10,  1775,  authorizing  the  enlistment  of 
two  battalions,  to  be  styled  "  first  and  second  battalions 
of  marines."  After  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion and  the  reconstruction  of  the  navy,  the  marine  corps 
was  again  called  into  existence  by  the  act  of  July  11, 1798, 
"  establishing  and  organizing  a  marine  corps."  By  this 
act  the  marine  corps  is  at  any  time  liable  to  do  duty  in 
the  forts  and  garrisons  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  sea-coast  or  any 
other  duty  on  shore,  as  the  President  may  direct.  The 
act  of  June  6, 1874,  directs  that  on  the  vacating  of  present 
incumbent,  who  enjoys  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  the 
commandant  of  the  corps  shall  have  the  rank  and  pay  of 
colonel.  Marines,  while  enlisted,  are  exempt  from  arrest 
for  debt  or  contract.  The  corps  has  no  regimental  organ- 
ization, but  it  "  may  be  formed  into  as  many  companies 
or  detachments  as  the  President  may  direct."  The  marines 
are  at  all  times  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
navy,  except  when  detached  by  order  of  the  President  for 
service  with  the  army,  when  they  are  subject  to  the  Arti- 
cles of  War  prescribed  for  the  army  (act  of  July  11,1 798, 
and  June  30, 1834).  The  corps,  though  much  in  the  same 
condition  that  it  was  in  1798,  is  considered  an  indispen- 
sable auxiliary  to  the  navy.  It  has  no  organization  in  a 
military  point  of  view  except  as  stated  above.  Young 
gentlemen  destitute  of  military  education  are  commissioned 
as  officers  in  the  line  of  promotion,  and  sent  to  head- 
quarters for  a  few  months'  instruction  in  infantry  tactics. 
The  legal  strength  of  the  corps  is  by  the  act  of  July,  1861, 
3074  enlisted  men,  but  the  naval  appropriation  of  1875 
practically  reduced  the  effective  force  to  1500  privates. 

S.  B.  LUCE. 

Marinette',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oconto  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  50  miles  N.  of  Green 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Menominee  River,  has  4  churches,  1 
newspaper,  5  large  steam  saw-mills,  2  planing-mills,  iron- 
works, 1  bank,  2  large  hotels,  and  a  number  of  stores. 
Principal  business,  lumbering.  Pop.  1334. 

ED.  "  MARINKTTE  EAGLE." 

Mari'ni  (GrovAsxi  BATTISTA),  b.  at  Naples  Oct.  18, 
15f''9;  devoted  himself  to  poetry  under  the  influence  and 
encouragement  of  Torquato  Tasso  ;  lived  in  Home,  Turin, 
and  France,  where  Marie  de  Medieis  gave  him  a  pension ; 
returned  to  Italy  in  1622,  and  d.  at  Naples  Mar.  25,  162s! 
His  principal  work  is  Adone  (1623),  a  heroic  poem,  much 
admired,  but  marred  by  numerous  licentious  descriptions. 
Many  of  his  sonnets  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in 
Italian  literature,  and  he  became  the  head  of  a  literary 
school,  the  Marinists,  which  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  but  is  now  generally  depreciated 
on  account  of  its  florid  mannerism. 


Mari'no,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Rome, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  slope  of  the  Alban  Hills,  about 
l:i  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  walls  and  towers 
of  this  town  present  a  very  picturesque  appearance ;  its 
streets  and  squares  are  broad,  and  the  public  buildings, 
especially  the  churches,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  both  for 
their  external  architecture  and  their  interior  decorations, 
the  latter  often  by  the  hand  of  renowned  artists.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Cnntrimauium,  though 
modern  archaeologists  dispute  it.  In  1347  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  conflict  between  Rienzi  and  the  great  Orsini  family, 
after  which  it  was  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Co- 
lonna,  who  still  have  large  possessions  here.  There  is  more 
manufacturing  industry  in  this  place  than  is  usual  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  Marino  was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated 
Victoria  Colonna,  also  of  the  poetess  Maria  Domenica 
Fumazoni,  who  is  said  to  have  first  wrought  asbestos  into 
tissues.  Pop.  in  1874,  6509. 

Mari'o  (GIUSEPPE),  MARQUIS  ni  CASDIA,  b.  at  Cagliari, 
Sardinia,  Oct.  18,  1810:  served  for  some  time  in  the  Sar- 
dinian army,  from  which  he  resigned,  and,  upon  his  re- 
signation not  being  accepted,  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Paris.  Having  received  a  fine  musical  education,  and 
possessing  an  admirable  tenor  voice,  which  he  further  im- 
proved by  two  years'  study  in  Paris,  he  accepted  an  en- 
gagement in  opera,  and  made  his  delutt,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Mario,  in  Robert  le  Jtialle.  He  soon  became  the 
acknowledged  leading  tenor,  and  was  a  great  favorite  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent.  He  married  Giulia  (Jrisi, 
by  whom  he  had  several  children.  In  1854,  in  company 
with  (Jrisi,  he  fulfilled  a  successful  operatic  engagement  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  S.  In  1871  he  retired  from 
the  stage  in  London,  but  in  1872  appeared  in  concert  in 
the  U.  S.  with  poor  success,  his  voice  having  lost  its 
beauty. 

Mario'latry.     See  MARY,  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

Ma'rion,  county  of  Alabama,  bounded  W.  by  Missis- 
sippi. Area,  720  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  gener- 
ally fertile.  Corn  and  cotton  are  produced.  Cap.  Pike- 
vil'le.  Pop.  0059. 

Marion,  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  N.  by  Missouri. 
Area,  810  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  White 
River.  It  is  in  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and  is  covered  with 
high  wooded  and  grassy  ridges.  Lead  and  rich  yellow  mar- 
ble are  found.  The  county  is  adapted  to  grain  and  tobacco 
culture  and  cattle-raising.  Cap.  Ycllville.  Pop.  3979. 

,M;irion,  county  of  Florida,  extending  W.  from  Lake 
George,  an  expansion  of  St.  John's  River.  Area,  1760 
square  miles.  Its  soil  is  generally  productive.  Cotton, 
corn,  oranges,  and  tropical  fruits  are  produced.  The 
county  contains  much  fine  timber,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
navigable  Ocklawaha  River.  The  Withlacoochee  washes 
its  S.  W.  border.  Cap.  Ocala.  Pop.  10,804. 

Marion,  county  of  W.  Georgia.  Area,  500  square 
miles.  It  is  level,  heavily  wooded,  and  has  a  good  soil. 
Corn  and  cotton  are  staple  products.  Cap.  Buena  Vista. 
Pop.  8000. 

Marion,  county  of  B.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  a  level  prairie  region,  adapted  to  corn 
and  wheat  culture.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading 
products.  Carriages,  flour,  and  harnesses  are  the  chief 
manufactures.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  Central  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Salem. 
Pop.  20,622. 

Marion,  county  of  Central  Indiana.  Area,  420  square 
miles.  It  is  generally  level,  but  hilly  to  the  northward. 
The  soil  is  very  productive.  The  manufacturing  interests 
are  very  important.  INDIANAPOLIS  (which  see)  is  the  chief 
manufacturing,  commercial,  and  railroad  centre  in  the 
county.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  hay  are  leading  products. 
Cap.  Indianapolis.  Pop.  71,939. 

Marion,  county  of  S.  Central  Iowa.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  varied,  with  a  very  fertile  soil.  Coal 
and  iron  are  found,  the  former  abundantly.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Desmoines  River  and  the  Desmoines 
Valley  R.  R.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products. 
Cap.  Knoxville.  Pop.  24,436. 

Marion,  county  of  E.  Central  Kansas.  Area,  1044 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cottonwood  River 
and  its  branches,  which  afford  abundant  water-power.  The 
soil  is  good,  and  adapted  to  grain  and  cattle-raising.  The 
county  is  crossed  by  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
R.  R.  Cap.  Marion  Centre.  Pop.  768 ;  it  has  largely  in- 
creased since  the  census. 

Marion,  county  of  Central  Kentucky.  Area.  335  square 
miles.  It  is  diversified  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  extensively  produced.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  affluents  of  Salt  River,  and  by  the  Knoxville 
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branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.     Cap.  Leb- 
anon.    Po]i.  12,s;;s. 

Marion,  county  of  Mississippi,  partly  bounded  on  the 
S.  anil  W.  by  Louisiana.  Area.  l.VJII  square  miles.  It  is 
intersected  by  I'earl  River,  is  level,  sandy,  and  has  <>\ten- 
sive  pine  forests.  Rice,  corn,  and  cotton  are  produced. 
Cap.  Columbia.  Pop.  -1211. 

Marion,  county  of  N.  K.  Missouri,  hounded  K.  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  Area,  l.'il)  square  miles.  It  is  a  fertile 
rolling  or  hilly  region,  with  heavily  timbered  valleys.  Cat- 
tle, wool,  grain,  anil  tobacco  are  staple  products.  Carria^i" 
and  wagons  arc  leading  articles  of  manufacture.  The  count  y 
is  traversed  bv  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  It.  Cap. 
Palmyra.  Pop.  2:!,7SI). 

Marion,  county  of  N.  W.  Central  Ohio.  Area,  :;t!o 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  anil 
wool  arc  leading  products.  Carriages  and  lumber  arc  im- 
portant articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed 
bv  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and  the  Bee-line  R.  R. 
lap.  Marion.  Pop.  16,184. 

Marion,  county  of  Oregon,  extending  from  the  Cascade 
Range  W.  to  the  navigable  Willamette  River.  Area,  about 
211110'  square  miles.  The  W.  part  is  very  fertile.  Cattle, 
wool,  wheat,  and  oats  are  staple  products.  The  E.  part  is 
rough  and  he.ivily  timbered.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  California  and  Oregon  R.  R.  Cap.  Salem.  Pop.  9965. 

Marion,  county  of  E.  South  Carolina,  bounded  N.  E. 
by  North  Carolina.  Area,  1110  square  miles.  It  is  bounded 
S.  E.  by  the  Little  Pcdce  River  and  S.  W.  by  Lynch's 
Creek.  It  is  level,  with  a  light,  productive  soil.  Cotton, 
rice,  corn,  anil  live-stock  are  the  staples.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  (treat  Pedeo  River  and  by  the  Wilming- 
ton and  Manchester  It.  R.  Cap.  Marion  Court-house.  Pop. 
22,186. 

Marion,  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  P.  E.  by  Ten- 
nessee River  and  8.  by  Alabama.  Area,  750  square  miles. 
It  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  and 
abounds  in  valuable  coal-mines.  The  Sequatchio  River 
traverses  the  county,  flowing  in  a  deep  canon-like  valley. 
Live-stock,  corn,  and  tobacco  are  the  agricultural  staples. 
Cap.  Jasper.  Pop.  6841. 

Marion,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas,  bounded  E.  by  Louisi- 
ana and  S.  by  Big  Cypress  Bayou  and  the  Caddo  lakes. 
Area,  320  square  miles.  The  county  is  well  timbered,  and 
abounds  in  good  iron  ore  and  other  minerals  of  value. 
The  bottom-lands  are  very  rich.  Cotton,  tobacco,  grain, 
and  live-stock  are  produced.  Jefferson,  the  capital,  is  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  trade.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  R.  Rs.  Pop.  8562. 

Marion,  county  of  N.  West  Virginia.  Area,  275  square 
miles.  Most  of  the  county  is  rolling  and  very  fertile.  Bi- 
tuminous coal,  iron  ore,  and  glass-sand  abound.  Live- 
stock and  grain  arc  leading  products.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed bv  the  Monongahcla  River  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  R.'R.  Cap.  Fairmount.  Pop.  12,107. 

Marion,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Selma 
Marion  and  Memphis  It.  R.,  has  2  colleges,  2  female  semi- 
naries, 8  churches,  2  banks,  4  newspapers,  2  mills,  1  car- 
riage-factory, railroad  repair-shops,  2  hotels.  Principal 
business,  planting.  Pop.  2646.  M.  T.  SUMXEH. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Bradley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  248. 

Marion,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Crittenden  co.,  Ark,  8  miles 
N.  W.  of  Memphis,  Tcnn. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Drew  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  2100. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co..  Ark.     Pop.  440. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Ouachita  co..  Ark.     Pop.  643. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Phillips  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  735. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Sebastian  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1315. 

Marion,  tp.  of  White  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  382. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Lee  co.,  111.     Pop.  747. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Ogle  co.,  111.     Pop.  1030. 

Marion,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Williamson  co.,  II!.,  on  the 
Carbondale  and  Shawncctown  R.  R.,  has  3  weekly  news- 
papers. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1319. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Boono  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1786. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Decatur  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2315. 

Marion,  post-v..  cap.  of  (irant  Co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Pitts- 
burg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  contains  largo  flour- 
ing-mills,  flax-factories.  1  foundry,  3  newspapers.  2  banks, 
several  wood-working  factories,  and  stores.     Pop.  ItiJS. 
MARSHALL  F.  TINGLEV,  En.  "CHRONICLE." 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hcndricks  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1263. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1629. 


Marion,  tp.  of  Jennings  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1200. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3006. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  372. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Owen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1767. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1428. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1453. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  949. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  1066. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Davis  co.,  la.     Pop.  798. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  la.     Pop.  885. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  la.     Pop.  l:<71. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Lee  co.,  la.     Pop.  1335. 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Linn  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Michigan  and  St.  Paul  and  the  Dubuquc  South-western 
11.  Us.,  has  S  churches,  2  parks,  2  banks,  2  flouring-mills, 
a  lint-factory,  foundry,  brewery,  4  newspapers,  and  car- 
riage, furniture,  plough,  wagon,  ami  agricultural  imple- 
ment manufactories,  stores,  and  hotels.  Pop.  of  v.  1822; 
of  tp.  3854.  8.  W.  ItATHiirx,  Ei>.  "  RKUISTEK." 

Marion,  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  la.     Pop.  853. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  la.     Pop.  1124. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1182. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Doniphan  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  658. 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Kan.,  15  miles 
8.  W.  of  Lawrence.  Pop.  879. 

Marion,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Crittenden  co.,  Ky.,  16  miles 
S.  W.  of  Hurricane  R.  R.  Station.  Pop.  102. 

Marion,  post-tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Me.,  18  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Machias.  Pop.  213. 

Marion,  post-tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Fair- 
haven  branch  of  the  Cape  Cod  R.  R.,  52  miles  S.  by  E.  of 
Boston,  and  on  the  W.  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  prin- 
cipal village  is  called  Sippican,  and  has  a  good  harbor. 
The  township  has  3  churches.  Pop.  896. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Charlevoix  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  302. 

Marion,  post-tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1111. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Sanilao  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  6R5. 

Marion,  post-tp.  of  Olmsted  eo.,  Minn.     Pop.  929. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Buchanan  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1697. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Christian  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  473. 

Marion,  post-tp.  of  Cole  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1108. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Dado  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  414. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Davicss  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1321. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Grundy  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2284. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2567. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3964. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1006. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2107. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Newton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1166. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Ozark  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  745. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  2489. 

Marion,  tp.  of  St.  Francois  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  854. 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.  The 
village  is  6  miles  N.  of  Palmyra,  has  4  churches,  a  mineral 
spring,  a  collegiate  institute,  and  some  manufactures.  The 
township  has  valuable  limestone-quarries.  Pop.  of  v.  432 ; 
of  tp.  1967. 

Marion,  post-v.,  cap.  of  McDowell  oo.,  N.  C.,  on  the 
Western  (N.  C.)  R.  R.  Pop.  of  tp.  1943. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  0.    Pop.  2920. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1592. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  0.     Pop.  743. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hancock  eo.,  0.     Pop.  990. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hardin  co.,  0.     Pop.  671. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  0.     Pop.  513. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Hocking  co.,  0.     Pop.  1561. 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  0.,  40 
miles  N.  of  Columbus,  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis,  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western, 
the  Columbus  and  Toledo,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Chicago 
R.  Rs.,  has  good  schools,  4  banks,  2  newspapers,  rake, 
chain,  wagon,  and  carriage  factories,  large  machine-shops, 
grain-elevators,  3  hotels,  9  churches,  and  stores.  Pop.  of 
v.  2531 ;  of  tp.  3486. 

GEORGE  CRAWFORD,  En.  "  MARION  Co.  IN-DEPENDENT." 

Marion,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  0.     Pop.  1876. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  2074. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  1733. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  0.     Pop.  813. 
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Marion,  tp.  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  307. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1440. 

Marion,  tp.  of  liutler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  850. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Centre  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  823. 

Marion,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1340. 

Marion,  a  b.  (P.  0.,  BRADY)  of  East  Mahoning  tp.,  In- 
Jiiina  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  310. 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.,  on 
the  belt  between  the  Great  and  Little  Pccdco  rivers,  and 
on  the  Wilmington  Columbia  and  Augusta  11.  R.,  85  miles 
from  Wilmington,  125  miles  from  Columbia,  and  8  miles 
from  the  Great  1'eeilcc  Kiver,  navigable  by  steamers,  has 
5  churches,  1  high  school,  2  female  schools,  1  public  school, 
2  newspapers,  and  27  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  968  ;  of  tp.  2490. 
W.  J.  McIvEKALL,  ED.  "MARION  BTAI:." 

Marion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Smythe  co.,  Ya.,  on 
the  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  ICO  miles  W.  of 
Lynchburg,  has  4  churches,  a  female  college,  a  male  school 
of  high  grade,  .'t  primary  schools,  1  newspaper,  a  savings 
bank,  2  large  flouring-mills,  an  iron-foundry,  a  plough- 
factory,  3  hotels,  and  12  stores.  Principal  business,  farm- 
ing and  cattle-raising.  Pop.  of  v.  3G8 ;  of  tp.  -ITT',1. 
VENABLE  &  PENDLETON,  EDS.  '•  I'ATHIOT  AND  HERALD." 
Marion,  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  675. 
Marion,  tp.  of  Juneau  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  284. 
Marion,  tp.  of  Waushara  Co.,  Wis.  Pop.  5C5. 
Marion  (Gen.  FRANCIS),  b.  at  Winyaw,  near  George- 
town, S.  C.,  in  1732,  of  Huguenot  ancestry  ;  received  a  very 
limited  education;  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  ami 
barely  escaped  with  his  life  from  a  vessel  that  foundered 
on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies.  He  was  afterward  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits;  volunteered  in  the  expedition  of 
(!o\.  Lyttleton  against  the  Chsrokees  (1759),  serving  as 
lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  troop  commanded  by  one  of  his 
brothers  ;  was  engaged  in  Montgomery's  campaign  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1761  ho  was  a  captain  in  Middlcton's 
regiment;  participated  in  Col.  Grant's  expedition,  and  led 
the  forlorn  hope  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Etchoee.  In  1775  ho 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  Congress  of  South 
Carolina,  and  in  June  was  commissioned  captain  in  Col.  A\'il- 
liam  Moultrie's  regiment ;  was  engaged  in  the  early  opera- 
tions against  the  forts  and  British  shipping  in  Charleston 
harbor;  was  promoted  to  major,  placed  in  command  of  a 
fortification  at  Dorchester,  and  aided  in  the  memorable  de- 
fcnee  of  Fort  Moultrie,  then  being  erected  on  Sullivan's 
Island,  against  a  formidable  British  fleet,  which  was  re- 
pelled with  great  loss  of  life  (June  28,  1776).  He  served 
during  the  next  year  in  the  defence  of  Georgia  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  600  men  ;  was  in  1779  left  in  command  at  Fort 
Moultrie  during  Gen.  Provost's  operations  against  Charles- 
ton ;  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Savannah  by  the  com- 
bine:! French  and  American  forces  in  the  same  year,  and 
in  the  defence  of  Charleston  when  again  besieged  in  1780. 
Having  accidentally  broken  his  leg,  he  was  sent  into  the 
country,  and  thus  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  when  Charleston  was  surrendered  to  Clinton  in  May. 
In  the  summer  Marion,  now  a  colonel,  recruited  a  few  com- 
panies from  among  his  neighbors,  who  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  rudest  arms  and  equipments,  and 
joined  Gen.  Gates  in  North  Carolina,  but  this  reinforcement 
met  only  with  ridicule  on  account  of  its  ragged  condition. 
Marion  was  returning  from  a  bootless  errand  against  the 
British  boats  on  the  neighboring  rivers  at  the  time  Gates 
was  defeated  at  Camden  (Aug.),  and  falling  suddenly  upon 
the  British  guards  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  Continental 
prisoners.  A  few  days  later  he  surprised  and  dispersed  in 
quick  succession  two  bodies  of  Tories,  baffled  pursuit  by 
Tarlcton,  and  from  that  time  was  for  more  than  two  years 
engaged  in  a  constant  series  of  adventurous  forays,  skir- 
mishes, surprises,  and  manoeuvres  utterly  unintelligible  to 
the  enemy,  which  procured  him  the  name  of  the  "  Swamp 
Fox,"  and  laid  a  basis  for  a  thousand  legendary  tales.  He 
occasionally  undertook  more  formal  warfare  in  the  capture 
of  British  outposts,  and  took  part  in  several  battles  in  con- 
nection with  the  army  of  Greene.  During  this  time  his 
forces  gradually  increased,  and  they  were  dignified  with 
the  title  of  brigade,  though  never  regularly  organized. 
After  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  (Dec.,  1782)  Marion  dis- 
banded his  forces  and  resumed  the  life  of  a  farmer,  and 
married  a  lady  of  wealth.  He  served  in  the  State  senate 
and  the  constitutional  convention  of  1790,  was  until  1794 
a  general  of  the  State  militia,  and  d.  on  his  plantation  near 
Eutaw  Feb.  29,  1795.  He  was  buried  at  Belle  Isle,  St. 
John's  parish.  (Sec  his  Life,  by  Horry  and  Wecms,  and 
that  by  W.  G.  Simms.) 

Marion  Centre,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Kan.,  has 
1  newspaper. 

Marionettes',  or  Puppets  [Fr.],  a  spectacle  in  which 
the  action  of  a  pantomime  is  represented  on  a  miniature 


stage  by  means  of  small  figures  set  in  motion  by  a  con- 
cealed mechanism  of  springs  and  wires  or  cords.  This 
amusement  was  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 

[Gr.    ayaA/iaTa    veupoaTrauTTa  ;     Lat.    lill<tffnn<'Hl<l],    has    been 

popular  in  Italy  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  time 
under  the  name  of  fantoccini,  and  was  introduced  into 
France  in  the  time  of  Charles  IX.  (1560-74)  by  an  Italian 
named  Marion,  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in 
several  languages.  In  England  the  puppet-show  was 
common  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
allusions  in  Hamlet,  Tico  Gentlemen  ttf  Vt.-ntnn,  and  Ben 
Jonson's  /ItrtMamew  f'nir.  There  was  a  "  master  of  the 
motion,"  who  introduced  the  puppets  and  made  occasional 
remarks  explanatory  of  their  pantomimic  actions.  The 
figures  themselves  were  sometimes  made  to  "  speak  their 
parts,"  and  even  to  reply  to  remarks  from  the  audience. 
Regular  dramas  were  sometimes  attempted,  as  in  the  case 
of  Jonson's  /ttn-tholomeio  Fair,  so  named  from  the  locality 
in  London  which  was  then  the  chief  resort  of  puppet-play- 
ers, as  it  continued  to  be  a  century  later,  when,  however,  a 
more  artistic  performance  of  the  same  kind  was  introduced 
in  Covcnt  Garden  and  performed  before  Charles  II.  at 
Whitehall.  Puppets  were  still  popular  in  tho  days  of 
Swift  and  the  Spzctatur,  but  for  a  century  and  a  half  there- 
after were  rarely  seen  except  at  country-fairs  or  as  stroll- 
ing "  Punch-and-Judy  shows,"  until  in  1*72  they  reap- 
peared in  London,  under  the  name  of  ''  marionettes,"  as  a 
French  novelty,  and  were  exhibited  for  many  months  with 
very  complete  apparatus  and  scenery  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall.  Since  that  time  the  marionettes  have  beea  repre- 
sented in  various  parts  of  the  !_'.  S.  and  in  the  Spanish- 
American  republics. 

Ma'rionsville  (MARIONVILLE  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  Buck  Prai- 
rie tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Mo.,  is  2  miles  N.  W.  of  Logan  11.  R. 
Station.  Pop.  272. 

Mariotte's'  Law,  the  principle,  called  otherwise 
Boyle's  Law,  that  if  the  temperature  remains  the  same 
the  volume  of  a  gas  will  vary  inversely  as  the  pressure. 
This  formula  was  enunciated  independently  both  by  Mari- 
otte  (a  French  physicist,  d.  16SI)  and  liov'i.i:  (which  see), 
and  is  found  true  in  experiment  with  gases  incapable  of 
liquefaction.  With  those  which  under  severe  pre.-Mirc  be- 
come liquefied,  departures  from  the  law  occur,  which  arc 
wider  the  more  nearly  the  point  cf  liquefaction  is  ap- 
proached, the  diminution  of  volume  being  more  than  pro- 
portional to  the  increase  of  pressure. 

Maripo'sa,  county  of  California,  extending  W.  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada.  Area,  1.350  square  miles.  It  contains 
many  objects  of  interest,  among  which  are  the  Vosemite 
Valley  and  one  of  the  two  celebrated  groves  of  ]!jg  Trees 
(Stgwria yigantta).  Gold-mining  is  the  eh iel  industry,  but 
much  less  gold  is  produced  than  formerly.  The  raising 
of  wool  is  now  becoming  a  leading  interest.  Cap.  Marinosa. 
Pop.  4572. 

Mariposa,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mariposa  co.,  Cal.,  has  1 
newspaper. 

Mariposa,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  la.     Pop.  407. 

Maris'cal  (IGNACIO),  b.  in  Oaxoca,  Mexico,  July  5, 1829; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849;  became  solicitor-general 
of  Oaxaca  1850;  removed  to  the  city  of  Mexico  1853:  was 
elected  in  1856  a  deputy  to  the  congress  which  framed  the 
constitution  of  1857;  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Oaxaca  1859,  and  a  federal  circuit  judge  I860; 
was  again  a  member  of  congress  18G1-U2  :  a  supernumerary 
justice  of  the  supreme  federal  court  1802,  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  1863,  secretary  of  legation  in  the  I'.  S.  1863- 
66,  and  was  charge  d'affaires  1867-OS.  In  July,  186S,  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  justice  by  Prcs.  Juarez;  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  as  envoy  extraordinary,  being  received 
in  that  capacity  Aug.  1  1.  1SI19.  and  was  .Mexican  secretary 
of  state  from  May  25,  1871,  to  June,  1872,  since  which  time 
he  has  again  resided  as  minister  in  the  V.  8.  Mr.  Mariscal 
is  a  master  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  and  has 
produced  some  pleasing  Spanish  verse,  of  which  the  best- 
known  specimen  is  a  fine  translation  of  Poc's  Uttreii. 

Mar'itime  Law.  See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  SUMMARY, 
by  THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Marit'za,  the  ancient  Hcbrui,  is  a  river  in  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Room-Elec,  passing  by  Adrian- 
oplc,  where  it  becomes  navigable,  and  falling  into  (lie 
jEgean  Sea. 

Ma'rius  (CAirs),  b.  at  Cereata?,  near  Arpinum,  in  157 
B.  c.,  in  very  humble  circumstances.  He  had  no  cognomen, 
and  he  is  even  said  to  have  worked  while  a  youth  in  the 
fields  for  wages.  In  the  Numantian  war  (i33  B.  c.)  he 
served  under  Scipio  Afrieanus  the  Younger,  and  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  that  this  great  general  pointed 
him  out  as  a  military  genius  of  great  promise.  In  119  he 
was  elected  tribumu  ptfbia,  and  in  this  office  he  found  an 
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opportunity  of  marking  himself  out  as  the  leader  of  the 
popular  party,  lie  had  no  political  talent,  but  his  savage  ha- 
tred to  the  nobility  gathered  around  him  all  those  vague 
but  embittered  passions  which  had  lived  in  the  populace 
from  the  days  of  Gracchus,  and  his  entire  lack  of  literary 
refinement,  very  conspicuous  at  a  period  in  which  Greek 
literature,  art,  and  philosophy  had  become  fashionable  in 
Koine,  a-  well  a-  his  rouirh  and  somewhat  ostentatious  in- 
tcu'rit  v.  made  him  the  representative  of  the  old  Roman  vir- 
tue. 'That  lie  was  a  man  of  consequence  even  at  this  time 
is  n  idi-nt  from  the  circumstance  that  he  could  marry  .lulin, 
the  aunt  of  Osar  and  a  incmberof  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished patrician  families.  He  did  not  become  consul, 
however,  till  the  year  Id7,  but  when  in  106  he  defeated 
and  conquered  Jugurthu.  Xumidiahaving  been  assigned  to 
him  as  his  province,  ho  stood  forth  at  once  as  the  grcat- 
•ueral  of  the  age,  the  glory  of  the  republic,  and  soon 
his  faun;  assumed  a  still  more  radiant  color,  that  of  the 
sa\iimrof  the  country.  At  this  time  the  Teutones  and 
Cimbri,  two  wild  Scandinavian  swarms,  appeared  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  republic  ;  and  when  the  Teutones  broke 
into  (iallia  Transalpine,  and  the  Cimbri,  gliding  on  their 
shields  down  the  snowclad  precipices  of  the  Alps,  showed 
themselves  even  in  (iallia  Cisalpina,  Rome  was  struck  with 
terror.  Marius  was  chosen  consul  five  times  in  succession, 
from  101  to  99,  and  after  routing,  or  rather  destroying,  the 
Teutones  at  Aquae  Sextiie  (Ai.x)  in  102,  and  the  Cimbri  at 
Campus  liaiidius.  near  Vercellfc,  in  101,  he  was  called  the 
third  founder  of  the  city,  after  liomulus  and  Camillus,  and 
his  name  was  mentioned  at  the  banquets  with  those  of  the 
goils.  From  this  height  the  fall  was  terrible.  Like  all 
men  who  are  barbarians  at  the  bottom  of  their  natures,  his 
ambition  found  no  rest  even  in  the  noblest  achievements, 
and  no  stop  even  in  open  treason.  Having  entered  into 
civil  life,  his  popularity  soon  decreased.  He  wanted  war, 
and  in  'J'J  he  travelled  in  Asia  and  instigated  Mithridates 
to  begin  war  with  Home,  sure  to  bo  chosen  commander  by 
the  republic.  As  soon  as  he  was  ready  Mithridates  de- 
clared war,  but  in  88,  Sulla,  the  head  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  and  not  Marius,  was  appointed  commander  by  the 
senate.  This  disappointment  was  so  much  the  more  humili- 
ating to  Marius  as  Sulla  very  early  had  awakened  his  jeal- 
ousy by  distinguishing  himself  both  in  the  war  against 
Jugurtha  and  in  the  battle  of  Campus  Raudius,  and  newly 
excited  his  hatred  by  nearly  outshining  him  in  the  Social 
war  (91).  By  the  aid  of  his  party  Marius  tried  to  over- 
throw the  decision  of  the  senate  by  force,  but  Sulla  marched 
to  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  the  old  man  was 
compelled  to  flee  through  Southern  Italy  to  Africa.,  hunted 
from  place  to  place  like  a  wild  beast.  At  no  period,  how- 
ever, does  he  seem  more  imposing  than  in  this  emergency, 
showing  the  tremendous  force  of  his  will,  the  horrible  ego- 
tism of  his  character,  the  mad  superstition  of  his  soul. 
Hiding  in  the  swamps  of  Minturna),  wandering  among  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  he  felt  divinely  sure  that  he  could  not 
and  should  not  die  without  getting  revenge.  And  he  got  it. 
By  the  aid  of  Cinna,  one  of  his  partisans,  he  returned  to 
Home  in  80,  At  the  head  of  a  guard  composed  of  liberated 
slaves  he  entered  the  city,  declared  himself  and  Cinna  con- 
suls, let  loose  his  soldiers  to  murder  and  plunder,  and  d. 
on  the  seventeenth  day  after  his  return,  amidst  an  uproar 
and  massacre  such  as  Rome  had  never  seen  before.  At 
Sulla's  instigation  the  senate  declared  him  an  enemy  of  the 
state,  and  his  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Anio. 

CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Marivanx',  dc  (PIERRE  CARLET  DE  CHAMBI.AIS),  b.  at 
Paris  l-'eh.  4,  1688;  d.  there  Feb.  12,  1703.  His  comedies, 
which  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  their  time,  are  distin- 
guished by  an  adroit  management  of  the  plot  and  a  fluent 
dialogue,  but  contain  no  characterization.  His  romances 
are  without  interest,  jind  his  Lc  Spc'-tftir.nr  /Va»cat>  is  a 
mediocre  imitation  of  the  English  ,S'y,. •'•/,,/„,•.  A  collection 
of  hi -dramas  was  published  in  5  vols.  in  1758;  all  his  works 
in  II)  vols.  in  1827-30. 

Mar'joram  flier.  .V<ir/oron],  a  popular  name  for  sev- 
eral ai iati.-  labiate  herbs  of  the  genus  Origanum.  The 

common  marjoram  (  ().  m/./are)  has  been  naturalized  in  the 
U.  S.  from  Europe.  Its  leaves  are  used  in  cookery,  and 
its  essential  oil  is  employed  in  liniments.  The  sweet  mar- 
joram of  the  gardens  is  either  the  descendant  of  0.  Ma- 
jnninn  of  the  S.  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  or  of  0.  Mn- 
joranoides  of  Barbary.  It  is  much  plcasanter  in  odor  and 
taste  than  the  preceding,  and  is  employed  in  garnishing 
meats  and  seasoning  soups. 

Mark,  originally,  in  several  European  countries,  was  a 
half  pound,  by  weight,  of  silver  or  gold.  Hence,  the  mark 
became  a  money  of  account,  but  of  many  different  values. 
Anglo-Saxon  England,  we  are  told,  had  a  gold  coin  called 
the  mark  as  early  as  878  A.  n.  Later,  the  English  mark 
was  two-thirds  of  a  pound,  or  13s.  id.  The  Scottish  mark 


is  only  13J<i-     The  Prussian  mark  is  11  thalcrs;  the  Aus- 
trian is  L'U  gulden.    The  Hamburg  mark  is  equal  to  Is.  id. 

Mark,  tp.  of  Defiance  co.,  0.     Pop.  595. 

Mark,  SAINT.  I.  Life. — There  was  in  the  primitive 
Church  an  office  which  occupied  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  npostolatc  and  the  ministry— namely,  that  of 
ert<nr/eti*t  or  missionary  of  the  second  order,  subordinate 
to  the  apostles  i  Eph.  iv.  1  1 ).  Mark  belonged  to  this  class 
of  ecclesiastical  functionaries.  ]!«  was  of  Jerusalem  an- 
cestry, where  his  mother,  called  Mary,  owned  a  house  (Acts 
xii.  12).  His  Israelitic  name  was  John,  hut  to  this  was 
added,  according  to  a  Jewish  custom  of  that  time,  the  Ro- 
man surname  of  Mark.  A  singular  tradition  preserved  in 
some  old  documents  tells  that  he  was  of  priestly  descent, 
and,  having  once  embraced  Christianity,  he  cut  off  one 
finger  in  order  that  the  defect  might  make  him  unsuitable 
for  the  performance  of  any  service  in  the  temple.51  The 
first  part  of  this  tradition  is  supported  by  the  circumstance 
that,  according  to  Col.  iv.  10,  he  was  a  cousin  of  Barnabas 
the  Levite.  He  was  no  doubt  won  to  the  faith  by  St.  Peter, 
who  was  a  friend  of  his  family  (Acts  xii.  13,  14),  and  calls 
him  ki»  »on  in  the  same  spiritual  sense  of  the  word  in 
which  Paul  gives  this  name  to  Titus  and  Timothy  ( 1  Pet.  v. 
13).  The  Gospel  of  Mark  contains  a  short  narrative,  omit- 
ted in  the  other  Gospels,  of  a  young  man  who,  observing 
what  took  place  at  (iethsemane,  fled  when  surprised  by  the 
constables,  leaving  behind  him  the  linen  robe  in  which  he 
was  wrapped.  Why,  now,  has  the  evangelist  preserved 
this  small  trait,  which  is  of  no  interest  for  the  principal 
story  ?  It  leads  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  this  young 
man  was  Mark  himself,  who,  living  in  the  vicinity,  heard 
the  noise  and  would  see  what  was  going  on.  Mark  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  in  the  evangelical  history  in  Acts 
xiii..  when,  about  the  year  44,  Paul  and  Barnabas  set  out 
on  their  first  missionary  journey  among  the  pagans  to  the 
island  of  Cyprus  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 
On  their  arrival  in  the  wild  regions  of  the  Taurus  Moun- 
tains, Mark  left  the  two  missionaries  and  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  this  circumstance  was  the  reason  why  on  his 
second  journey  St.  Paul  absolutely  refused  to  have  him  for 
a  companion,  though  Barnabas,  whom  their  relationship 
no  doubt  made  more  lenient,  insisted  on  it.  The  two  mis- 
sionaries then  separated.  Paul  taking  Silas  along  with  him, 
instead  of  Barnabas,  and  Timothy  instead  of  Mark,  while 
Barnabas,  together  with  Mark,  went  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
prns.  and  thence  to  other  countries  which  are  not  specially 
mentioned  in  the  history  (Acts  xv.  37  seq.).  Later  on, 
however,  Mark  became  reconciled  to  St.  Paul.  We  find 
them  together  at  Rome  about  the  year  62,  when  Paul 
remembers  him  to  the  Colossians  and  Philemon  (Col.  iv. 
10 ;  Philem.  24),  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  Paul 
called  him  a  second  time  to  stay  with  him  as  a  coadjutor 
"profitable  for  the  ministry"  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  Neverthe- 
less, Mark  appears  to  have  been  most  closely  connected 
with  Peter.  A  tradition,  almost  unanimous,  designates 
him  as  the  companion  of  Peter,  cither  his  secretary  or  his 
interpreter.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  at  what 
time  Mark  thus  accompanied  Peter.  In  62,  when  he  was 
in  Rome  with  Paul,  Peter  was  certainly  not  there,  since  he 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  written  during  the  Roman 
captivity  (Colossians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Phile- 
mon). It  must  hare  been  either  before  or  after.  If  be- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  city  of  Babylon,  whence 
Peter  wrote  his  First  Epistle  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  as  Babylon 
proper,  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  and  to  admit  that  be- 
fore Peter  went  to  the  Occident  he  had  visited,  together 
with  Mark,  the  numerous  Jewish  settlements  in  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.  But,  then,  why  should  Mark  separate  from 
him  and  go  to  Rome  to  stay  with  Paul  ?  If  after,  there 
remain  only  the  year  63  and  the  first  half  of  64  for  the 
voyages  of  Mark  with  Peter,  which  is  a  very  short  term. 
In  this  case  it  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  sent  off  Mark  himself  was 
going  to  the  Orient  (iv.  10) ;  that  he  met  Peter  in  Asia 
Minor,  accompanied  him,  and  came  with  him  to  Rome, 
whence  Peter  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  churches  of 
Asia.  If  so.  Babylon  is  used  figuratively  for  Rome,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  conception  of  most  of  the  Fathers.  Several 
ancient  writers  attribute  to  Mark  the  foundation  of  the 
church  of  Alexandria.  According  to  them,  he  was  the  first 
bishop  of  that  church,  died  there,  and  left  the  episcopal  see 
to  Anianus.f  At  all  events,  it  was  from  Alexandria  that 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Venetians  carried  his  ashes,  and 
deposited  them  in  the  cathedral  to  which  they  gave  his 
name.  It  is  possible  that  Barnabas  and  Mark  after  leav- 
ing Paul  went  to  Alexandria,  where  there  was  a  numerous 

*Tliis  is  |»f]-liaps  the  reason  why  the  Ph nrtsfiphume.na  call  him 
the  «oAo8oS<;«Ti/Ao?,  the  "stump-fingered,"  though  it  would  not 
be  impossible  to  explain  tins  surname  from  the  mutilated  state 
of  the  last  part  of  his  Gospel. 

f  Eusebius,  Jlisloria  Ecclesiuslica,  ii.  24. 
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and  rich  Jewish  population  wishing  to  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  in  the  winter  of  58-59,  he  declared  that  all  the 
great  centres  of  the  Orient  were  evangelized,  and  that 
there  was  no  more  room  for  his  labor  in  those  countries 
(Rom.  .\v.).  Could  he  have  spoken  thus  if  no  missionary 
had  as  yet  visited  Egypt  ?  But  if  Mark  and  Barnabas  aro 
the  founders  of  the  church  of  this  country,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  it  was  hither  Mark  went  when  in  M  he 
left  Peter  at  Rome  during  the  persecutions  of  Nero.  Chrys- 
ostom,  moreover,  asserts  that  it  was  at  Alexandria  he  com- 
posed his  (luspi'l.  Thus,  the  career  of  Mark,  although  not 
so  very  conspicuous,  is  nevertheless  very  interesting,  lie 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  great  apostles.  At- 
tached now  to  Barnabas,  now  to  Paul,  and  now  to  Peter, 
he  resembles  a  comet  which  successively  traverses  the  or- 
bits of  the  great  planets,  accompanying  them  for  some 
moments,  though  always  preserving  its  independence. 
And  to  thesn  personal  relations  correspond  the  relations 
between  his  and  the  three  other  Gospels. 

II.  Gospel. — The  testimonies  of  the  Fathers  relative  to 
our  second  canonical  Gospel  are  nearly  unanimous  with 
respect  to  the  following  three  points:  (1)  That  it  was  com- 
posed by  the  evangelist  Mark  ;  (2)  that  Mark  wrote  it  from 
the  statements  which  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  Peter  in 
the  churches  which  he  visited  together  with  him  ;  (3)  that 
it  was  written  at  Rome,  and  on  the  demand  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  capital.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  it 
follows  from  the  title,  "according  to  Mark."  which  title 
the  work  must  have  received  at  the  time  when  the  collec- 
tion of  our  Gospels  was  made;  that  is,  at  the  latest,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century.  With  respect  to  the  second 
point,  we  will  only  quote  the  tradition  given  by  Papias, 
and  by  him  received  from  an  ancient  presbyter  of  Pales- 
tine called  John,  who  by  some  is  identified  with  the  apostle 
St.  John :  "  Mark,  having  become  the  secretary  of  Peter, 
wrote  down  exactly  all  that  ho  remembered  of  the  words 
and  deeds  of  Christ,  though  not  in  order.  For  he  had 
never  himself  heard  or  accompanied  the  Lord,  but,  as 
above  mentioned,  he  accompanied  Peter,  and  Peter  made 
his  statements  according  to  the  demands  of  the  moment, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  complete  exposition  of 
the  discourses  of  the  Lord.  Thus,  Mark  has  made  no 
fault  in  writing  down  the  facts  detached  as  he  remembered 
them,  simply  wishing  not  to  omit  anything  of  what,  ho  had 
heard,  nor  to  alter  it."  With  respect  to  the  third  point, 
the  composition  of  the  Gospel  as  having  taken  place  at 
Rome,  wo  have  a  detailed  testimony  in  two  passages  of 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  which  we  give  this  one:  "As 
Peter  preached  the  gospel  publicly  at  Rome,  and  stated 
several  words  of  Christ  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
prominent  men,  these  desired  to  keep  firmly  in  their  mem- 
ory what  they  had  heard,  and  applied  to  Mark,  the  com- 
panion of  the  apostle,  who  afterwards  wrote  those  accounts, 
which  aro  called  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark."  The 
contents  of  the  Gospel  itself  confirm  these  three  points. 
To  begin  with  the  last:  (1)  Is  it  not  evident  that  the 
second  Gospel  was  written  for  Christians  of  pagan  origin, 
since  it  omits  throughout  the  evidence  of  the  Mcssiahship 
of  Jesus  drawn  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  gives  explanations  of  Jewish  customs  unnecessary  to 
Christians  of  Hebrew  origin  ?  The  most  striking  example 
is  found  in  Mark  vii.  1-4,  especially  when  compared  with 
Matt.  xv.  1-2,  destined  for  converted  Jews.  Furthermore, 
is  it  not  evident  that  these  Christians  were  of  Latin  origin, 
since  Mark  always  prefers  Latin  terms,  Hellenizcd,  to  the 
Greek  terms,  and  in  the  account  of  the  poor  widow  even 
transfers  the  Greek  money  into  Roman  (xii.  42),  which 
Luke  does  not?  And  does  it  not  follow  from  the  notice  re- 
lating to  Simon  of  Cyrene,  "  the  father  of  Alexander  and 
Rufus"  (xv.  21),  that  these  Latin  Christians  were  those  of 
Rome,  since  Rufus  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome 
(Rom.  xvi.  13),  and  this  small  detail  could  interest  none 
who  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  the  members  of 
this  family  ?  (2)  It  is  as  incontestable  that  the  statements 
of  Peter  must  have  served  as  a  basis  for  the  work.  A  mul- 
titude of  small  details  betray  the  remembrance  of  an  eye- 
witness, while  of  a  grave  history  they  would  have  formed 
no  very  dignified  clement:  "And  he  was  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  ship,  im/cep  on  a  pillow"  (iv.  38);  "and  ho, 
catting  away  kin  ynrmrut,  rose,  and  came  to  Jesus  "  (x.  50) ; 
"And  vihrn  ha  Iiad  looted  round  about  on  them  with  anger, 


traits  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  which  are  of  considerable 
importance.*     Who  else  but  an  eyewitness,  very  intimate, 

*Thus:  "Father,  all  things  are  possible  unto  thee"  (xlv  36)- 
But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no  not  the 
angels  which  arc  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son"  (xiii.  32J  etc 


and  observing  with  deep  interest  the  emotions  which 
painted  themselves  on  the  face  of  Jesus,  could  have  scat- 
tered such  traits  throughout  the  narrative  ?  The  same 
conclusion  follows  from  the  Aramaic  expressions  which 
Mark  inserts,  such  as  Abba,  T<tlithn-<-ttiiri,  etc.  The 
narrator  reproduces  the  very  words  of  the  Lord,  whoso 
voice  ho  seems  to  hear.  But  this  witness  so  intimate  can- 
not be  ho  who  among  the  disciples  loved  Jesns  most ;  it 
must  be  ho  who  admired  him  most.  Throughout  the  whole 
narrative  he  strives  at  one  aim  only — to  impress  the  reader 
with  that  admiration  which  penetrated  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  Jesus.  And  all  people  were  nuimeil  and  filed 
vitli  fear,  etc.,  are  expressions  common  throughout  the 
whole  narrative,  but  such  expressions  make  us  immediately 
think  of  Peter,  the  passionate  admirer  and  enthusiastic 
confessor  of  Christ.  And  of  whom  else  could  we  think 
when  reading  the  scene  between  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
at  Cisesarea  Philippi  (viii.  27-33)?  Our  evangelist  here  re- 
ports the  crushing  words  of  Jesus  to  Peter :  "  Get  thce  be- 
hind me,  Satan  :  for  thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  he 
of  God,  but  the  things  that  bo  of  men  ;"  but  he  omit*  the 
honoring  words  which  preceded  immediately,  "And  I  say 
also  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  Church  " — two  traits  which  are  closely  con- 
nected in  the  account  of  Matthew  (xvi.  13-23).  Such  a  man- 
ner of  narrating  must  either  proceed  from  Peter  himself  or 
from  a  declared  enemy  of  his,  which  latter  supposition  would 
be  a.bsurd.  It  is  also  in  this  Gospel  alone  that  we  find  men- 
tioned the  crowing  of  the  cock  twice,  a  little  trait  which 
makes  the  denial  of  Peter  still  more  inexcusable.  In  the 
Acts  (x.)  we  find  a  specimen  of  Peter's  manner  of  teaching 
while  founding  or  travelling  in  order  to  build  up  the 
churches.  This  speech  of  the  apostle  to  Cornelius  is  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  exactly  such  as  it  is  devel- 
oped into  details  in  our  second  Gospel;  it  is,  indeed,  as  it 
has  sometimes  been  called,  the  ( In-pH  nf  .Mark  in  a  nutshell. 
(3)  The  authorship  of  Mark  might  be  inferred  from  the  two 
following  facts,  even  if  we  had  no  tradition  :  first,  the  style 
of  our  Gospel  is  so  absolutely  different  from  that  of  the 
First  Epistle  generally  attributed  to  Peter  that  even 
though  the  statements  belong  to  Peter  the  narrative  must 
have  proceeded  from  another:  next,  in  his  lOpistlc  Peter 
calls  Mark  his  son,  thus  designating  him  as  his  spiritual 
heir,  with  whom  ho  had  deposited  his  most  precious  treas- 
ure, his  personal  acquaintance  with  Jesus.  The  objection 
to  this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  second  Gospel, 
which  rises  from  the  resemblance  between  this  work  and 
those  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  has  in  the  lattcr's  time  often 
been  met  with  the  supposition  that  Mark  was  the  source 
from  which  the  two  others  have  drawn,  the  freshness  and 
originality  of  his  work  forbidding  us  to  suppose  that  he 
had  used  those  of  the  two  others.  But  ought  not  the 
problem  to  be  solved  in  quite  a  different  manner?  An 
apostolical  tradition  concerning  the  acts  and  discourses  of 
Jesus  was  formed  at  Jerusalem,  first  in  Aramaic  and  then 
in  Greek,  and  on  account  of  its  sincerity  and  simplicity  it 
immediately  received  a  fixed  form,  which  was  reproduced 
nearly  identically  in  the  reports  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists. It  is  this  narrative — so  to  speak,  stereotyped — 
which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  our  first  three  Gospels, 
and  it  is  from  this  the  striking  resemblance  between  Mat- 
thew and  Mark  arises.  Matthew  first  wrote  down  this  tra- 
dition at  Jerusalem  ;  Peter  reproduced  it  in  the  chnrches 
through  oral  recital,  introducing  only  such  minor  signifi- 
cant details  as  sprang  from  his  personal  remembrance. 
And  thus  the  double  fact  which  we  have  indicated  may  be 
easily  explained:  on  the  one  hand,  the  common  founda- 
tion for  Mark  and  Matthew;  on  the  other,  the  small  pic- 
turesque traits  which  characterize  the  narrative  of  the  for- 
mer. A  recent  critic,  Klostermann,  supposes  that  Mark 
wrote  with  the  work  of  Matthew  before  him,  but  such  a 
supposition  materializes  the  relation  between  the  two  evan- 
gelists in  a  manner  open  to  very  serious  objections,  from 
which  our  explanation  is  exempted.  If  .Mark  wrote.or  began 
to  write,  his  Gospel  at  Rome,  it  dates  from  the  year  64  or 
65,  which  date  corresponds  to  a  remark  with  which  he  inter- 
rupts the  discourse  of  Jesus  on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(xiii.).  In  the  passage  indicating  the  signs  which  shall 
show  to  the  Christians  of  Judaia  the  moment  when  they 
must  flee  in  order  to  escape  from  the  catastrophe  which 
threatens  the  country,  Mark,  like  Matthew,  interrupts  the 
discourse  of  Jesus  in  order  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  reader 
on  the  importance  of  the  indication  :  "  Let  him  that  readeth 
understand  "  (14).  This  remark,  which  no  doubt  was  used 
when  the  discourse  was  repeated  in  the  churches  of  Pales- 
tine, proves  that  the  present  form  of  the  discourse  belongs 
to  the  time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  At  all 
events,  the  notice  relating  to  the  two  sons  of  Simon  of 
Cyrene  shows  that  they  were  personally  known  to  those  for 
whom  the  Gospel  was  destined,  and  that  the  composition 
of  the  work  thus  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  The 
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end  (if  th«  second  Gospel,  from  verse  9  of  chapter  xvi.,  is 
lucking  in  the  oldest  manuscripts  (C.  Sinaiticus  and  C. 
Vaticanus),  anil  even  tin-  Fathers  mention  thU  gap.  But 
how  is  it  to  he  explained,  and  whence  is  derived  the  tradi- 
tional termination  of  the  Gospel?  Did  Mark  die  before 
finishing  the  work,  or  has  the  la-t  leaf  of  his  manuscript 
hecn  lost?  And  has  another  ecclesiastical  writer  finished 
the  narrative?  At  all  events.  Mark  could  not  stop  with  the 
word  -yap,  with  which  the  eighth  verse  terminates.  Fur- 
ttu-rm'ire.  an  an^rel  hud  promised  an  apparition  of  Jcsns, 
and  the  author  must  have  had  the  intention  of  narrating  it. 
lint  is  it  not  possible  that  it  was  the  persecution  of  Nero 
(luring  the.  sojourn  of  Peter  at  Rome  in  64  which  caused  the 
interruption  of  the  work  of  Mark,  and  that  an  incomplete 
copy  remained  at  Koine,  whence  the  manuscripts  having  no 
conclusion,  while  the  copy  which  Mark  carried  along  with 
him  was  completed  afterwards,  and  hence  the  version  which 
has  finally  prevailed  in  the  Church?  With  respect  to  the 
plan  of  the  work,  which  Papias  found  inconsistent  with  the 
historical  order,  it  seems  very  natural,  on  the  contrary, 
from  our  point  of  view.  The  author  having  placed  Jesus 
in  the  centre  of  his  activity  at  Capernaum,  shows  us  how 
this  activity  expands  in  every  direction  through  excursions 
more  and  more  prolonged,  though  at  the  end  of  each  ex- 
cursion the  Lord  always  returns  to  Capernaum.*  And  his 
final  departure  for  Jerusalem  thus  appears  as  his  last  mis- 
sionary voyage.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  is  the  most  pictur- 
esque delineation  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  its  office  of 
evangelization  :  and  the  first  and  the  last  words  of  the  work 
confirm  this  view:  "The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God  "  (i.  1 ) ;  "  And  they  went  forth,  and 
preached  everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and 
confirming  the  word  with  signs  following  "  (xvi.  20).  Thus, 
from  heaven  Jesus  still  continues  through  his  apostles  that 
office  of  evangelization  which  he  filled  himself  so  faithfully 
during  his  ministry  on  earth.  FREDERIC  GODET. 

Mar'kesan,  post-v.  of  Mackford  tp.,  Green  Lake  co., 
Wi.s.,  I  1  miles  W.  hy  S.  of  Brandon. 

Mark'et  O'vert  [i.e.  "open  market"].     The  general 
legal  principle,  that  no  man  can  sell  goods  and  convey  a 
valid  title  to  them  unless  ho  is  the  owner  or  lawfully  repre- 
sents the  owner,  is  qualified  in  England  by  the  doctrine 
that  sales  in  market  overt,  as  it  is  termed,  or  open  market, 
shall  bo  deemed  valid,  even  though  the  vender  had  no  title 
at  all  in  the  goods.     This  rule  is  established  for  the  benefit 
of  purchasers,  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  investi- 
gate the  ownership  of  goods  offered  for  public  sale.    In  the 
country  districts  market  overt  is  held  only  on  the  special 
days  provided  for  particular  towns  by  charter  or  prescrip- 
tion, but  in  London  every  day  is  market-day  except  Sun- 
day.    In  the  coxmtry,  also,  market  overt  can  only  be  held 
at  the  particular  place  set  apart  by  custom  for  the  sale  of 
particular  goods,  and  this  docs  not  include  shops:  but  in 
London  every  shop  in  which  goods  are  publicly  offered  for 
sale  is  a  market  overt  for  such  articles  as  are  usually  sold 
therein.     But  if  goods  in  which  the  vender  has  no  title  be 
disposed  of  at  secret  sale,  no  right  of  ownership  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  purchaser.     The  ground  of  the  distinction 
between  open  and  secret  sale  is  that  in  the  former  case  op- 
portunity is  presumed  to  be  afforded  to  the  real  owner  of 
the  goods  to  trace  them  and  prevent  their  "being  sold.    But 
even  a  sale  in  market  overt  will  not  give  a  good  title  to 
goods  belonging  to  the  sovereign,  or  to  goods  which  are 
known  by  the   purchaser   not  to   belong  to  the   vender. 
Fraud  in  the  sale  will  also  render  it  voidable.     The  sale 
must  not  be  marie  in  a  concealed  place,  as  a  back  room  or 
warehouse,  nor  between  sunset  and  sunrise.     If  the  first 
vender  who  sold  without  title  again  obtains  possession  of 
the  goods,  the  title  of  the  original  owner  revives.     By  a 
recent  statute  (24  and  25  Viet.  eh.  '.Ml.  <)  1(10)  it  is  provided 
that  if  any  person  guilty  of  stealing  or  embezzling  or  other- 
wise criminally  obtaining  the  property  of  another  shall  be 
indicted  for  such  offence  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of 
the  property  and  convicted,  restitution  of  the  property 
shall  he  awarded  to  the  owner  or  his  representative  by  the 
court.     If,  however,  the  innocent  purchaser  of  the  goods  in 
market  overt  is  oh! i. .red  to  make  restitution,  whatever  money 
has  been  taken  from  the  thief  on  his  arrest  may  be  applied 
in  reimbursement.     This  is  provided  hy  statute  30  and  :il 
Viet.  ch.  35.     The  Knglish  doctrine  of  market  overt  does 
not  prevail  in  this  country.     The  consequence  is.  that  no 
person  here  can   in  general  obtain  a  valid  title  to  goods 
purchased,  even  in  good  faith  and  for  value,  from  a  thief. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  money,  commercial  paper, 
and  public  bonds,  railroad  bonds,  coupons,  etc.  etc.,  pay- 
able to  bearer  or  endorsed  in  blank. 
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Mark'ham,  post-v.  of  York  co..  Ontario.  Canada.  2:1 
miles  N.  E.  of  Toronto,  on  the  Toronto  arid  Xipi-sing  Kail- 
way,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  about  1000. 

Markliam  (CLEMENTS  KOIIKHT),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Stillingflect.  near  York,  England.  July  20,  IS.'iO;  educated 
at  Westminster  School;  entered  the  navy  as  cadet  in  1844; 
served  in  the  Pacific  squadron  under  Admiral  Seymour; 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  IS.'iO;  participated  in  an 
Arctic  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  1850-51, 
of  which  he  published  an  account  entitled  l-'ninl,lin'H  l-'not- 
stfps  (1852) ;  left  the  navy  in  order  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  exploration  in  Peru  1852-54,  the  results  of  which  wore 
narrated  in  a  volume,  <  '>>-<••>  mul  Limn  ( 1  S.ili) ;  became  clerk 
in  the  board  of  control  1S50;  secretary  of  the  Ilakluyt  So- 
ciety 1858;  visited  Peru  and  India  1860-61  as  commis- 
sioner to  introduce  into  the  latter  country  the  cinchona  or 
quinine  tree ;  published  Ti-/trtt*  in  /'n-u  nn>l  Ii»liu  (1862) 
and  a.  Quichun  (irfintmtn-  umi  IHi-timim-i/  \  1  sti.'i ) ;  became 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  18f>3;  visited 
India  and  Ceylon  1865-86;  became  assistant  secretary  in 
the  India  office  1867,  in  which  year  he  published  a  work  on 
Spanish  Irrigation;  accompanied  the  Abyssinian  expedi- 
tion as  geographer  1867-68;  published  a  History  of  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition  (1869);  wrote  a  Life  uf  the  Uieat 
Lord  Fail-fax  (1870),  Ollnnta,  a  Quichna  Drama  ( 1*71),  a 
M'nix'n-  on  the  fndiini  $iu-i-ryn  (1871),  a  General  Sketch  of 
the  History  nf  Persia  (1873),  The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown 
Jtfi/um  (1874),  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Lady  Ann  Usm-io, 
ConntcM  of  Cinehim  (1875).  Since  1868,  Mr.  Markham  has 
had  charge  of  the  geographical  department  of  the  India 
office :  has  written  valuable  annual  reports  on  the  Moral 
and  Material  Progress  of  India  (1871  seif.)  ;  has  edited 
Ocean  Highways,  a  monthly  periodical,  merged  in  1874  into 
the  Geographical  .Ifm/uziHc;  has  translated  for  the  Ilakluyt 
Society  several  Spanish  MS.  Keports  on  the  Conquest  of 
Peru;  superintended  the  other  publications  of  that  society, 
and  aided  in  preparing  a  manual  of  Arctic  discoveries  and 
desiderata  for  the  use  of  the  magnificent  expedition  sent 
out  in  quest  of  the  North  Pole  in  May,  1875,  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  brother,  Commander  Albert  II.  Markham. 

Markham  (GKUVASE),  b.  at  Gotham,  Nottinghamshire, 
England,  in  1570;  was  a  captain  in  the  army  of  Charles 
I.,  and  one  of  the  most  voluminous  as  well  as  versatile 
authors  of  his  time,  having  exercised  his  pen  upon  poetry, 
the  drama,  agriculture,  horsemanship,  military  tactics, 
angling,  archery,  and  many  other  subjects.  His  works  are 
now  much  sought  by  bibliopolists,  the  best  known  being  a 
tragedy,  Sir  Richard  de  Grim-ill,  il.V.ll),  The  Poem  of 
Poems  (1596),  The  English  Husbandman  (1613),  and  The 
Whole  Art  of  Anyliny  (1656).  D.  about  1655. 

Markham  (WILLIAM),  a  relative  of  William  Penn, 
deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  1681-82; 
in  1684  secretary  of  the  province;  deputy  governor  of 
Delaware  1691-93 ;  deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  un- 
der Gov.  Benjamin  Fletcher,  1693-95;  deputy  governor, 
under  William  Penn,  1695-99. 

Markham  Station,  post-v.  of  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  on 
the  Manassas  Gap  R.  R.  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  65 
miles  W.  of  Alexandria. 

Mar'kle,  post-v.  of  Rock  Creek  tp.,  Huntington  co., 
Ind.  Pop.  218. 

Mar'kleeville,  post-v.  of  Alpine  co.,  Cal.,  14  miles  K. 
of  Silver  Mountain. 

Mar'klesburg  (JAMES  CIIKEK  P.  0.),  a  b.  of  Hunting- 
don co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Huntingdon  and  Broad  Top  II.  R.,  12 
miles  S.  of  Huntingdon,  has  3  churches.  Principal  busi- 
ness, iron-ore  raining.  Pop.  about  260. 

A.  B.  BRUMBAUGH,  LITERARY  ED.  "PILGRIM." 
Mar'kleville,  post-v.  of  Adams  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  83. 

Mark's  Creek,  tp.  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1396. 
Marks'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Avoyelles  parish,  La.,  is 
the  centre  of  a  thickly-settled  prairie.  '.'>  miles  from  Red 
River,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  Ware's  R.  R.,  has  1 
church,  a  convent,  1  high  and  2  public  schools,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  1  hotel,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  473. 

A.  D.  LAKARGUE,  ED.  "  BULLETIN." 

Marksville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Page  co.,  Va.  Pop.  2208. 
Marl  [Lat.  »mn/a],  a  name  vaguely  applied  to  those 
soils  and  earths  which  contain  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand, 
with  a  considerable  propoi  tion  of  carbonate  of  lime.  They 
are  frequently  useful  fertilizers,  but  not  always.  The  green- 
sand  marl  (see  GREENSAXII)  of  Xew  Jersey  is  valuable  from 
the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  potash.  The  white 
marls  of  Canada  West  (Ontario)  are  often  very  useful  when 
applied  to  land. 

Marl'boro',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass..  on 
the  Boston  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  and  the  Fitchburg  R.  Rs., 
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25  miles  W.  of  Boston,  15  miles  E.  of  Worcester,  has  7 
churches,  1  high  school,  36  public  schools,  5  private  schools, 
2  newspapers,  a  public  library  of  about  5000  volumes,  a 
brick  town-hall  costing  $87,400,  1  post  G.  A.  R.,  1  military 
company.  :)  Masonic,  1  Odd  Fellows,  and  1  Knights  of 
Pythias  lodge,  4  temperance  societies,  2  brass  bands,  gas- 
works, a  good  fire  department.  1  national  and  1  savings 
bank,  3  hotels,  4  machine-shops,  and  25  boot  and  shoe 
manufactories,  one  of  which  is  among  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Itcontains  a  beautiful  lake  (Williams),  covering  16(1  acres, 
and  an  elegant  soldiers'  monument.  It  is  in  a  fine  fruit-sec- 
tion. Pop.  8474.  S.  B.  PRATT,  ED.  "  MARLBORO'  UNION." 
Marlboro',  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  0.  Pop.  562. 
Marlboro',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Stark  co.,  0.  Pop.  1870. 
Marlboro',  post-tp.  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  10  miles  W. 
of  Brattlcboro'.  Pop.  665. 

Maryborough,  county  of  South  Carolina,  bounded  N. 
and  N.  E.  by  North  Carolina.  Area,  505  square  miles.  The 
Great  Pcdee  River  flows  along  the  S.  W.  boundary.  Cot- 
ton, rice,  and  corn  are  staple  products.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally good.  Cap.  Bennitsville.  Pop.  11,814. 

Marlborough,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hartford  co.,  Conn., 
16  miles  S.  E.  of  Hartford.  Pop.  476. 

Marlborough,  a  v.  (UPPER  MARLBOROHGH  P.  0.)  and 
tp.,  cap.  of  Prince  George's  co.,  Md..  on  the  Pope's  Creek 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  R.  R.,  and  on  the 
W.  branch  of  Patuxent  River.  Pop.  492 ;  of  tp.  3239. 

Marlborough,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cheshire  co.,  >T.  II.. 
on  the  Cheshire  R.  R.,  has  3  churches  and  manufactures 
of  furniture,  wooden  wares,  blankets,  yarn,  and  other 
goods.  Pop.  1017. 

Marlborough,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Monmouth co.,  N.  J., 
4  miles  N.  of  Freehold.  Pop.  2231. 

Marlborough,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y..  on 
the  AV,  bank  of  the  Hudson,  contains  the  village  of  Milton 
and  has  some  manufactures.  Pop.  of  tp.  2975. 

Marlborough,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1303. 

Marlborough   (.JOHN   Churchill),  DUKE  OF,  b.   at 

Ashe,   Devonshire,   England,  June   24,    1650,  s< f    Sir 

AViuston  Churchill,  who  obtained  for  him  shortly  after  the 
Restoration  an  appointment  as  page  to  the  duke  of  York, 
afterwards  James  II.  About  the  same  time  his  sister  Ara- 
bella was  appointed  maid-of-honor  to  Anne  Hyde,  duchess 
of  York,  and  soon  became  mistress  to  the  prince.  It  was 
probably  to  this  circumstance  that  young  Churchill  was 
indebted  for  rapid  promotion  in  the  army,  which  he  en- 
tered in  1666  as  ensign  in  the  guards.  In  1672-77  ho 
served  with  the  rank  of  captain  of  grenadiers  in  the  corps 
sent  to  co-operate  with  France  against  Holland,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  sieges  of  Nyinwcgcn  and  Maes- 
tricht,  attracting  the  attention  of  Turenne  and  of  Louis 
XIV.,  by  whose  favor  he  was  promoted  to  colonel.  At  the 
Peace  of  Nymwegen  (1678)  he  returned  to  England,  received 
a  lucrative  position  in  the  household  of  the  duke  of  York. 
and  increased  his  influence  at  court  by  marriage  with  Sarah 
Jennings,  maid-of-honor  to  the  duchess,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  talent,  who  had  been  the  most  intimate  friend 
of  the  princess  Anne  from  childhood.  He  now  became  the 
constant  and  favorite  companion  of  the  duke  of  York,  his 
confidant  in  his  intercourse  with  Charles  II.  and  with  the 
king  of  France,  to  whom  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on  secret 
missions.  He  was  soon  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Ay- 
mouth  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland  (1682),  and  was  given 
the  command  of  the  only  regiment  of  dragoons  then  ex- 
isting in  England  in  the  following  year,  while  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne  to  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  (July  28,  1683)  Lady  Churchill  was  attached 
to  her  household.  On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  Churchill 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Louis  XIV.  to  announce  the 
accession  of  James  (Feb.,  1685),  as  well  as  to  sue  for  a 
continuance  of  his  friendship,  alliance,  and  subsidies.  On 
his  return  from  this  successful  negotiation  the  powerful 
favorite  was  created  brigadier-general  and  Baron  Churchill 
of  Sandridge  in  the  English  peerage,  rendered  good  service 
in  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  was  ad- 
vanced to  major-general.  He  did  not  scruple,  however, 
when  the  follies  of  James  rendered  his  downfall  imminent, 
to  enter  into  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  prince 
of  Orange,  nor  to  desert  with  many  of  his  officers  to  the 
invading  army  (  1088)  at  the  criticafmoment.  He  recch  ed 
the  reward  of  his  baseness  in  the  earldom  of  Marlborough 
(Apr.  II,  lliSil)  and  a  commission  as  lieutcnant-gcni-nil  : 
was  in  command  of  the  English  forces  in  Flanders  (  KiS'.i] 
and  in  Ireland  (16110).  where  he  captured  Cork  and  Kin- 
sale.but  in  Jan..  HW2.  was  suddenly  dismissed  from  all  his 
official  posts  and  thrown  into  the  Tower  in  consequence  of 
the  partial  discovery  of  treasonable  intrigues  with  the  ex- 
iled king.  He  was  soon  released  from  prison,  but  not  re- 


stored to  favor,  and  spent  the  ensuing  years  of  the  reign 
of  William  in  false  protestations  of  loyalty,  soliciting  mil- 
itary command  while  carrying  on  secret  correspondence 
with  James,  and  employing  every  artifice  to  strengthen  his 
favor  with  Anne  as  the  probable  successor  to  the  throne. 
In  1688.  William  so  far  restored  Marlborough  to  favor  as 
to  appoint  him  governor  to  Anne's  infant  son,  the  duke  of 
Glouec.-tcr.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  (1702),  Murlho- 
rough,  who  had  recently  been  employed  in  military  and 
diplomatic  service  in  Holland,  became  at  once  the  most  in- 
fluential subject  of  the  new  queen,  since  to  his  own  favor 
at  court  was  added  that  of  Lady  Marlborough,  and  that 
of  his  son-in-law  Godolphin,  who  became  prime  minister, 
lie  was  at  once  entrusted  with  the  chief  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  formidable  alliance  then  combined  again.-t 
France.  His  subsequent  history  for  several  years  is  merged 
in  the  military  annals  of  England,  ami  may  be  summarized 
as  consisting  of  an  extraordinary  series  of  victories  and  a 
no  less  remarkable  succession  of  rewards  and  honors.  The 
capture  of  Liege  (Oct.  23,  1702)  brought  him  the  dukedom 
of  Marlborough  and  the  thanks  of  Parliament:  in  1703 
other  snei-esses  were  recognized  by  the  grant  of  the  cele- 
brated manor  of  Woodstock,  on  which  Blenheim  Palace 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  government.  With  the  aid 
of  Prince  Eugene  he  terminated  the  campaign  of  1704  by 
the  important  victory  of  Blenheim  (Aug.  13).  In  the  fol- 
lowing vears  he  gained  the  notable  battles  of  Tirlemont 
(July  18,  1705),  Rumilics(May  23,  1706),  Oudenarde  (July 
11.  (70S),  Tom-nay  (June  30,  170!)),  Malplaquct  (Sept.  11. 
1709),  ami  Bouchain  (Aug.,  1711 ) :  was  made  a  prince  of 
the  German  empire:  was  rewarded  by  a  magnificent  pen- 
sion (£5000)  by  act  of  Parliament  of  I70(i.  Marlborough 
returned  to  England  in  Oct.,  1711,  hut  was  charged  \\ith 
peculation  shortly  after,  and  the  duchess  having  fallen 
from  Anne's  favor  in  the  same  year,  the  Tory  ministry  of 
1 1  ;n  Icy  succeeded  to  power.  Marlborough  was  dismi.-M-d 
from  all  his  offices  Jan.  1,  1712,  and  retired  to  Germany. 
where  he  became  an  energetic  partisan  of  the  Hanoverian 
succession  ;  returned  to  England  at  the  accession  of  George 
I.  (1714),  by  whom  he  was  restored  to  his  offices  and  honors. 
He  rendered  prompt  service  in  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1715  against  the  Pretender,  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  immense  weali.h.  d.  at 
Windsor  Lodge  June  Hi.  17-'-'.  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  left  no  son.  but  the  title  has  been  per- 
petuated through  the  descendants  of  his  second  daughter. 
Through  the  brilliancy  of  his  military  genius  Marlborough 
long  found  apologists  as  well  as  admirers  among  the  his- 
torians of  Kngland,  but  the  bare  recital  of  unquestioned 
facts  convicts  him  of  numerous  treasons  under  aggravated 
circumstances  of  ingratitude.  Hue  justice  was  first  meted 
out  to  him  from  this  point  of  view  in  Lord  Macaulay's 
celebrated  Ilixttn-if  nf  J','nr//ini(l.  Ills  great  military  and 
political  talents  were  intuitive,  as  his  education  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  The  duchess  of  .Marlborough  survived 
until  Oct.  18, 1744,  having  lived  long  enough  to  discern  the 
rising  greatness  of  the  elder  Pitt,  to  whom  she  bequeathed 
£10.00(1.  (See  Murray's  /..(/,,»  n,nl  ]>,-*j,,<t,-lif*  nfM«i-t- 
/,i,r,,ni/li  (  :>  vols.,  1  S4.">-in  I;  ( 'oxe's  .l/.-«i,,iY«  (  3  vols..  1  ,s  [  7-19), 
and  Alison's  Life  (2  vols.,  1847).)  PORTER  C.  Buss. 

Marlette',  post-v.,  tp.  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  705. 

Mar'lin,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Falls  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  AVaco 
North-western  R.  R.,  near  the  Brazos  River,  has  5  churches, 
1  high  school,  1  newspaper,  7.3  business-houses.  3  banks, 
cotton-seed  oil-factory,  and  3  benevolent  societies.  Pop. 
602.  T.  C.  OLTORK,  En.  "  M..MM;  BALL." 

Mar'low,  post-tp.  of  Cheshire  co.,  N.  II.,  14  miles  N. 
of  Keene,  has  an  academy  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
lumber,  and  other  goods.  Pop.  716. 

Marlowe  (CIMUSTOPHKR),  b.  at  Canterbury,  England, 
in  15(il:  studied  at  King's  School.  Canterbury,  and  at 
Corpus  Christ!  College.  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated 
I  .'i>:',.  :>nd  produced  upon  the  stage  in  1580  the  first  part 
of  his  tragedy  of  Tiimlmrluinr,  which,  though  filled  with 
extravagant  flights,  exhibited  more  poetic  genius  anil  bet- 
ter dramatic  combination  than  any  previous  Knglish  play. 
In  1588  he  brought  out  his  Tnii/ica!  Hlatnry  «,/'  ///.  /.//'< •  mul 
Jlrnllt  iii'  Hi-.  l'',tu*iuii.a,  powerful  conception  of  the  subject, 
which  in  a  German  version  formed  the  basis  of  Goethe's 
l-'iinni.  A  second  part  of  Tumliurltiiix-  was  added  in  l.V.M), 
and  he  wrote  two  other  plays.  Tin-  Jen-  of  Malta  and  Ed- 
irnnl  If.  Several  anonymous  dramas  arc  generally  at- 
tributed to  Marlowe,  and  by  many  critics  he  is  believed  to 
lie  the  author  of  the  teoond  and  third  parts  of  llmry  VI., 
included  in  Shakspearc's  works.  He  also  made  translations 
from  Ovid.  lie  d.  from  a  wound  received  in  a  quarrel  at 
Deptfor.l  June  1  (>,  1593.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  of  Dycc  (3  vols.,  1850). 

Marl'stone  [from  mnrl  and  «ronp],  a  stratum  of  rock 
belonging  to  the  Middle  Lias.  (Sec  LIAS.) 
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Mar'malade  [Port.  m«n»<7m/«;  Lat.  malniiimillutinn, 
"  honeyed  apple  "].  a  conserve  made  of  fruit,  as  the  orange, 
quince,  peach,  etc.,  with  a  largo  proportion  of  sugar.  Mar- 
malade is  also  tho  name  of  the  fruit  of  Achrug  mammonat 
a  valued  dessert  fruit  of  tropical  America,  produced  by  a 
sapoUiceous  tree. 

Marmande',  town  of  France,  in  the  province  of  Lot- 
et-Garonne,  on  the  Garonne.  It  is  an  old  town,  with  a 
spacious  nnd  much-frequented  harhor,  extensive  distilleries, 
large  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  and  white  wines,  and  manufac- 
tures of  linens,  sailcloth,  oil.  and  leather.  Pop.  8661. 

Mar'maton,  pnst-v.  and  tp.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.,  on 
the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  II.  R.  Pop.  904. 

Marmont',  <le  (ArnrsTE  FREDERIC  LOITIS  VIESSE), 
duke  of  Ua^usa,  marshal  of  France,  b.  at  Chatillon-sur- 
Seinc.  in  the  department  of  Cfite-d'Or,  France,  July  I'll. 
1774  ;  received  a  military  education  ;  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Napoleon  in  17'J6  ;  accompanied  him  to  Egypt;  was  made 
general  of  division  after  tho  battle  of  Marengo,  commanded 
the  forces  in  Dalmatia  from  1806  to  1809,  and  in  Portugal 
in  1811-12,  where  he  lost  the  battle  of  Salamanca  (July  22, 
1S12)  and  was  severely  wounded  ;  joined  tho  great  army 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Wagrara,  and  was  made  a  mar- 
shal on  the  battlefield  of  Znaym.  In  1814  he  commanded 
the  troops  in  and  around  Paris,  and  compelled  Napoleon 
to  abdicate  by  evacuating  tho  capital  and  entering  into 
negotiations  with  the  allied  powers.  For  this  reason  Na- 
poleon exempted  him,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  from  the 
general  amnesty,  and  ho  was  compelled  to  flee,  while  after- 
wards Louis  XVIII.  made  him  a  peer  of  France  and  loaded 
him  with  honors.  He  lived  mostly  in  retirement,  until  in 
1830  Charles  X.  called  him  to  Paris  to  quell  the  revolution 
of  July.  In  this  he  failed,  but  so  great  was  the  indignation 
he  excited  that  his  name  was  struck  from  the  lists  of  the 
French  army.  Afterwards  he  resided  mostly  in  Vienna. 
D.  at  Venice  Mar.  2,  1852.  His  Memoireg  (9  vols.,  Paris, 
1S50-57)  are  important  for  the  history  of  his  time. 

Marmontel'  (.TEAS  FRANCOIS),  b.  July  11,  1723,  at 
Bort,  in  the  department  of  Correzes,  France  :  began  to 

Prepare  himself  for  the  Church  at  Toulouse,  but  went  in 
746  to  Paris  with  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to 
literature;  was  patronized  by  Voltaire;  wrote  tragedies, 
also  opera-texts  for  Kameau  and  Pucini ;  obtained  a  sec- 
retaryship at  Versailles  in  1753  through  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  for  two  years  the  editorship 
of  the  Mercure;  published  in  1761  his  Cu»te»  Moraujc, 
which  achieved  an  immense  success,  and  were  translated 
even  into  Hungarian  and  Danish;  wrote  in  1767  his 
//e//«ai're,  which  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  as  heret- 
ical and  blasphemous;  collected  in  1787  his  contributions 
to  the  Eiiryclopf.ilie  under  the  title  Element*  de  Littera- 
tu,<':  retired  during  the  Revolution  to  Abloville  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  d.  there  Dec.  31,  1799. 

Mar'mora,  Sea  of?  separates  European  from  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  communicates  with  the  lilack  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  Constantinople  and  with  the  jEgean  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  135  miles  long  and  45 
miles  broad.  Among  its  islands,  Marmora  or  Marmara  is 
famous  for  the  fine  marble  and  alabaster  which  it  contains. 
Mar'moset  [Fr.  marmoiwei],  a  name  applied  to  various 
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small  South  American  monkeys  of  the  aberrant  family 
.Mididu.',  and  of  the  genera  SIII/UI'HUU,  Mi<ln*,etc.  They  are 
the  nearest  of  all  the  true  monkeys  to  the  Prosimim  or 
lemurine  Qiiadnnnami.  The  thumbs  are  not  npposuhlc. 
nor  is  the  tail  prehensile.  These  creatures  are  harmless, 
affectionate,  and  often  very  beautiful.  They  are.  however, 
very  delicate,  ami  in  cool  climates  the  marmoset  soon  dies 
if  exposed.  The  Sagtriniu  JtttelliHt  is  one  of  the  best  known 
species.  (See  MIIHD.K.) 

Mar'mot  [Fr.],  a  name  given  to  rodent  mammals  be- 
lon.'ing  to  the  squirrel  family.  Closely  akin  to  the  marmots 
arc  the  prairie  dogs  (Cynomyu),  which  some,  indeed,  include 
in  the  genus  Arrt»/tnfn,  to  which  the  marmots  belong.  (See 
PRAIRIE  DOG.)  The  typical  species  of  marmot  is  AI-HIUHI/H 
M-n'tiK'tt",  the  Kuropeau  marmot,  which  is  abundant  in  the 
Alps.  The  Old  World  has  several  other  species.  The 
best  known  American  species  is  Arftn.mi*  i,i"ii't.>\  the  w<md 
chuck  or  ground-hog,  which  is  very  abundant  K.  of  the 
Mississippi.  Its  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  is  not  good. 
Its  fur  is  not  of  much  value.  The  Pacific  coast  has  several 
species.  (See  SCIURID.*:.) 

.Mimic,  department  of  France,  along  the  Seine  and  the 
Marnc.  Area,  3116  square  miles.  In  the  southern  part 
the  soil  is  very  fertile  and  much  corn  is  raised ;  the  northern 
part  is  chalky  and  sandy,  but  produces  annually  15,400,000 
gallons  of  excellent  wine,  among  which  are  several  varieties 
of  the  famous  champagne  wine.  Sheep  of  a  good  breed  are 
reared  here,  and  a  great  number  of  millstones  are  quarried. 
Pop.  380,157.  Of  32,977  children  of  school-age,  1046  re- 
ceived no  education  in  1857.  Cap.  Chalons-sur-Marne. 

Marnix,  van  (PHILIP),  baron  of  St.  Aldegonde,  b.  at 
Brussels  in  1538;  was  educated  at  Geneva,  and  became  a 
staunch  adherent  of  tho  Reformed  creed.  He  was  among 
the  nobles  who  protested  in  1566  against  the  introduction 
of  the  Inquisition  into  tho  Netherlands,  and  by  the  prince 
of  Orange  was  employed  in  many  difficult  diplomatic  mis- 
sions to  Paris,  London,  the  Diet  of  Worms,  etc.  D.  at 
Leyden  Dec.  15, 1598,  and  left  a  metrical  translation  of  the 
Psalms  and  several  controversial  treatises. 

Maro'a,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  111.,  11  miles  N. 
of  Decatur,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
Peoria  Atlanta  and  Decatur  R.  Rs.,  has  4  churches,  2 
banks,  very  fine  mills,  1  newspaper,  a  grain-elevator,  3 
grain-warehouses,  a  number  of  enterprising  business-firms, 
and  large  trade  in  grain.  Pop.  of  v.  766;  of  tp.  1824. 

HENRY  B.  FUNK,  ED.  "News." 

Marochet'ti  (CARLO),  BARON,  b.  at  Turin  in  1805,  nat- 
uralized and  educated  in  France ;  began  his  studies  under 
Bosio;  visited  Italy,  and  exhibited  in  1827  in  Paris  a 
group,  A  Girl  I'tayiiiff  with  a  Dwj,  which  attracted  much 
attention.  He  afterwards  was  much  at  the  court  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  after  1848  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  Lon- 
don, where  he  d.  in  1867.  His  principal  works  are  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Emmanuel  Philibert  at  Turin  and  a 
colossal  statue  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  at  London,  besides 
busts  and  statues  of  Prince  Albert,  the  queen,  etc. 

Mar'onites,  a  Christian  people  of  Syria  who  take 
their  name  from  their  first  monothelitic  bishop,  John 
Maro,  who  d.  701  A.  D.  Their  number  is  estimated  at  from 
200,000  to  250,000.  They  live  chiefly  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
Lebanon,  but  are  found  also  all 
over  the  Lebanon  and  the  Anti- 
Lebanon,  with  a  few  in  the  larger 
cities  of  Syria.  They  arc  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  SYRIAN  RITE 
(which  see).  They  have  a  patri- 
arch who  lives  at  Canubin,  a  mon- 
astery near  the  foot  of  Lebanon, 
but  who  bears,  in  common  with 
five  other  dignitaries,  the  title  of 
patriarch  of  Antiocb.  They  have 
also  metropolitans  of  Tyre.  Da- 
IIIMM-US,  Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  Cy- 
prus, besides  seven  bishops.  They 
were  anciently  monothelites,  but 
having  joined  in  the  second  cru- 
sade against  the  Saracens,  in  1182 
renounced  their  heresy  before  the 
Latin  patriarch  of  Antioch,  Ai- 
mcric  III.  In  1445  they  were 
more  formally  united  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church.  They  are 
hospitable  towards  all  Christians; 
have  since  1S4II  been  deadly  en- 
emies of  their  neighbors,  the 
Drupes;  speak  Arabic  or  Greek: 
consider  the  Syriac  their  sacred 
language,  and  make  use  of  Syro- 
Chaldiean  books,  which  they  do 
not  understand.  Their  secular 
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clergy  may  marry  before  ordination,  and  the  Eucharist  is 
administered  under  both  kinds.  They  have  a  great  num- 
ber of  celibate  monks  and  nuns,  who  follow  the  rule  of 
St.  Anthony,  take  no  vows,  but  fast  often,  and  never  eat 
meat.  The  Muronites  have  suffered  much  from  their  neigh- 
bors the  Druses,  who  are  far  inferior  to  them  in  numbers, 
and  who  were,  it  appears,  the  injured  party  at  the  origin 
of  the  recent  bloody  feud. 

Maroons'  [Fr.  niyres  marront,  from  the  Sp.  eimarron, 
a  "mountaineer"],  a  name  used  formerly  in  Jamaica,  and 
now  in  Guiana,  to  designate  the  runaway  slaves  and  their 
defendants.  The  Maroons  of  Jamaica  fought  the  British 
government  from  IMS  to  171)5,  and  were  finally  conquered 
by  the  aid  of  Cuban  bloodhounds,  of  which  the  Maroons 
had  a  well-founded  horror.  Some  were  sent  to  Africa  and 
some  to  Nova  Scotia,  where  their  descendants  still  remain. 
The  Maroons  of  Guiana  are  mostly  from  the  Dutch  colony, 
nnd  are  virtually  independent.  In  1869  their  number  in 
Dutch  Guiana  was  given  as  about  7500. 

Maros',  a  river  of  Europe,  rises  in  Transylvania,  near 
the  frontier  of  Moldavia,  flows  in  a  western  direction  into 
Hungary,  and  joins  the  Theiss  opposite  to  Szegedin,  after 
a  course  of  about  400  miles,  for  the  greater  part  of  which 
it  is  navigable. 

Maros'-Vasarhely',  town  of  Austro-Hungary,  in 
Transylvania,  on  the  Maros.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  wheat, 
wine,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  11,217. 

Marot'  (CLEMENT),  b.  in  1495  at  Cahors,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot,  France;  was  educated  as  one  of  the  pages  of 
Margaret  of  Valois,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  poet  and 
valet  de  chamlire  to  Francis  I.,  whom  he  accompanied  also 
in  the  field.  His  Lt  Trm/ile  de  Ciijiitlon  and  other  light, 
amorous  poetry,  as  well  as  his  persona]  qualities,  made  him 
a  favorite  with  the  ladies,  among  others  with  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  but  this  last  tender  relation  ended  by  her  deliver- 
ing him  over  to  the  Inquisition  as  a  heretic.  During  his 
imprisonment  ho  wrote  a  witty  satire,  L' Safer,  on  his 
judges,  and  gave  a  new  version  of  the  celebrated  Roman  de 
In  Hone.  Francis  I.  procured  his  liberation,  and  he  now  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  where  he  com- 
menced his  translation  of  the  Psalms.  When  the  first  50 
psalms  were  published,  they  were  much  applauded  by  the 
court  and  the  public  in  general,  but  the  Sorbonnc  condemned 
the  translation  as  heretical,  and  Marot  fled  to  Geneva. 
Here  he  was  well  received  by  Calvin,  and  translated  20 
more  psalms  in  connection  with  Beza,  but  his  frivolous  life 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  stay  here.  He  returned  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  wandered  for  some  years 
in  France  and  Italy.  D.  at  Turin  in  1544. — His  father  and 
son  were  also  poets,  and  the  works  of  the  three  Marots  were 
published  at  the  Hague  in  1731,  and  several  times  afterward. 
Lr  *tyle  mitrotiyue,  called  thus  after  him,  means  something 
naif. 

Mar'ple,  post-tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  858. 
Marque  [Fr.],  Letters  of.  In  international  law  these 
words  denote  the  consent  of  a  government,  expressed  in  a 
formal  permission,  that  a  certain  vessel  may  act  as  a  pri- 
vateer when  the  requisite  bonds  and  formalities  have  been 
given  or  complied  with.  The  words  are  explained  best  by 
the  French  lettres  de  marque— i.  e.  of  stamp,  or  stamped 
letters,  like  lettret  de  cachet,  letters  of  seal,  or  sealed  with 
the  king's  signet,  but  specially  giving  authority  to  arrest. 
They  are,  then,  stamped  letters  allowing  reprisals  or  pri- 
vate warfare.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Marque'sas  (or  Mendafta)  Islands  consist  of  two 
groups  of  islands  situated  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  lat.  7°  30'  and  10°  30'  S.,  and  between  138°  and 
140°  20'  W.  The  northern  group  is  generally  called  Wash- 
ington Islands,  and  the  name  of  Marquesas  Islands  cnn- 
fincd  to  the  southern  group.  This  latter  group  consists  of 
five  islands  of  volcanic  origin,  high,  mountainous,  with 
steep  coasts,  comprising  an  area  of  500  square  miles,  and 
belonging  to  France.  The  inteTior  of  the  islands  is  gen- 
erally fertile;  the  climate  hot,  but  healthy;  the  sugar- 
cane, cocoanut  tree,  and  cotton-plant  abound.  But  the  in- 
habitants, numbering  about  10,000,  form  one  of  the  most 
savage  and  (to  European  civilization)  most  inaccessible 
tribes  of  the  Polynesian  race.  Guns  and  whisky  are  the 
only  foreign  elements  which  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
into  their  lives;  all  missionary  and  commercial  efforts 
have  hitherto  been  in  vain. 

Mar'quess,  or  Marquis,  a  British  title  of  nobility, 
next  in  rank  below  that  of  duke,  and  next  above  that  of 
earl.  The  ancient  English  title  of  /o/v/-;«(,,Ww  and  the 
German  one  of  M<ti-k<jf<if  are  in  some  sense  equivalent  to 
it.  There  are  at  present  thirty  marquesses  in  the  different 
classes  of  the  British  peerage,  besides  the  dukes  who  are  • 
also  marquesses.  A  marquess  is  addressed  as  "  the  nin^t 
honorable."  The  title  of  his  wife  is  "  marchioness,"  and  i 


she  is  also  addressed  as  " mott  honorable,"  or  as  "your 
ladyship." 

Mar'quetry  [Fr.  marqtieteric],  the  art  of  inlaying  wood 
with  shells,  metal,  ivory,  or  pieces  of  wood  of  another 
color.  It  is  carried  to  great  perfection  by  the  cabinet- 
makers of  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  that  of  Sorrento, 
Italy,  being  perhaps  the  most  elaborate.  The  process  as 
regards  woodwork  consists  in  cutting  out  with  a  fine  saw  a 
pattern  from  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  wood  glued  to- 
gether, and  then  inserting  the  part  cut  from  one  into  the 
cavity  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa,  filling  up  the  interstices 
with  sawdust.  A  variety  of  this  process  is  called  BUHL- 
WORK  (which  see.) 

Marquette',  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
Lake  Superior  and  S.  W.  by  Wisconsin.  Area,  3225  square 
miles.  It  is  generally  rough  and  well  timbered.  It  con- 
tains very  valuable  beds  of  the  best  of  iron  ore  (a  red 
oxide,  free  from  impurities),  of  which  more  than  1,000,000 
tons  arc  shipped  yearly  by  lake  and  rail.  Some  iron  is 
manufactured  in  the  county.  The  S.  part  of  the  county 
has  large  beds  of  marble ;  it  is  traversed  by  the  Marquette 
Houghton  and  Ontonagon  R.  R.  and  the  Peninsular  division 
of  the  Chicago  and  North-western.  Cap.  Marquette.  Pop. 
15,033. 

Marquette,  county  of  S.  Central  Wisconsin.  Area, 
490  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  and  is  traversed 
by  the  navigable  Fox  River.  Corn,  wheat,  and  wool  are 
the  leading  products.  Cap.  Montello.  Pop.  8056. 

Marquette,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Marquette  co., 
Mich.,  on  the  Marquettc  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  R.  R., 
42.3  miles  N.  of  Chicago,  is  the  principal  shipping-port  of 
the  great  iron-region,  which  in  Is?:;  produced  1,178,879 
gross  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  has  regular  communication  by 
steamers  with  all  the  lake  cities.  It  is  situated  upon  a 
low  bluff  25  feet  above  the  bay,  is  supplied  with  water 
taken  from  the  lake,  and  the  streets  arc  lighted  with  gas. 
It  has  a  fine  natural  park,  4  public  schools,  (i  churches,  4 
banks,  a  public  library,  a  Catholic  cathedral  and  convent, 

1  weekly  newspaper,  3  large  blast  furnaces,  1    rolling-mill, 

2  foundries  and  machine-shops,  2  brownstonc-quarries,  the 
railroad  car-shops,  and  business  firms.    Pop.  of  v.  4000;  of 
tp.  4617.          A.  P.  SWINKFOHD,  ED.  "MINI.NU  Jont.\Ai.." 

Marquette,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Green  Lake  co.,  Wis. 
Pop.  928. 

Marquette  (  JACQUES),  b.  at  Laon,  France,  in  1637; 
sailed  in  1666  as  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  Canada;  founded 
the  mission  of  Sault  Stc.  Marie  in  10f>8  ;  went  in  1609  from 
La  Pointe  (now  in  Michigan)  to  Mackinaw,  where  in  1671 
he  built  a  chapel :  accompanied  Jolict  in  his  expedition  of 
1673  down  the  Wisconsin  and  Mississippi,  nnd  returned 
vid  the  Illinois  River  and  Green  Hay.  Wis. :  opened  in 
1675  the  mission  at  Kaskaskia,  but  finding  his  strength 
failing,  set  out  to  return  to  Mackinaw;  died  on  the  jour- 
ney, May  18,  1675,  near  the  mouth  of  Marquette  River, 
in  what  is  now  Michigan.  In  Shea's  Diteoftry  <>/'  the  Mis- 
eisuSppS  Valtey  (1852)  there  are  translations  of  his  narra- 
tive and  journal. 

Marquez'  (Gen.  LEOXARDO),  b.  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
about  1818 ;  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  valley  of  Mex- 
ico against  the  American  army  in  1847;  headed  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Guanajuato  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna 
1849;  was  advanced  to  important  military  commands  by 
Santa  Anna  during  his  last  presidency  (1853-55);  main- 
tained a  guerilla  warfare  against  Alvarez  and  Comonfort 
1856-57  ;  was  one  of  the  most  trusted  generals  of  Presidents 
Znloaga  and  Miramon  in  their  stro^le  against  Juarez 
1858-60,  generally  known  as  the  ''  war  of  reform,"  and 
continued  to  wage  an  irregular  warfare  against  Juarez 
after  the  downfall  of  .Miramon  until  the  French  interven- 
tion, which  he  supported  1861-04.  He  was  sent  by  the 
arehdtiki-  Maximilian  us  minister  to  Constantinople,  but 
returned  without  permission  Oct.,  1806,  when  the  Mexican 
"empire"  was  about  to  fall;  accepted  the  command  of  a 
di\  ision,  and  during  the  siege  of  Qucretaro  defended  the 
city  of  Mexico  against  the  republican  forces  under  Gen. 
Porfirio  Diaz.  On  the  fall  of  the  city  he  succeeded  in  es- 
caping to  Havana,  where  he  has  since  resided.  The  "mas- 
sacre of  Tacubaya"  (sec  MIKAMOX),  the  execution  of  his 
prisoner.-.  (Jens,  l>cgollad»  and  Valle  and  the  prime-minis- 
ter Ocampo,  with  other  deeds  of  blood,  caused  a  price  to 
In-  MI  mi  his  head,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  "  tiger  of  Ta- 
cubaya," which  adheres  to  him  notwithstanding  two  pam- 
phlets he  has  published  in  defence  of  his  "  honor"  and  his 
military  record.  He  is  one  of  three  persons  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  the  Mexican  amnesty  of  1870. 

Marquoi'§'  Rulers.  A  set  of  rulers  devised  by  an 
artist  named  Marquoi  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  plane 
drawing.  The  set  consists  of  one  triangular  ruler,  whose 
hypothenuse  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  shorter  side  about 
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the  right  angle,  and  of  several  rectangular  rulers  gradu- 
ated according  to  different  scales.  Kuril  rectangular  ruler 
bears  two  scales,  the  first  of  which  limy  be  any  scale  of 
,.,|iial  ]i:ui-:  r:ndi  division  of  the  second  scale  is  three 
tiin.-  a-  long  as  a  division  of  the  first.  The  triangular 
ruh-r  has  !in  index.  (',  near  the  middle  of  its  hypotheniLsc. 
which  may  be  brought  to  coincide  with  any  division  of  the 
reetangnlM1  scale.  i\s  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  use  of  the 
triple  scale  is  to  enable  the  draughtsman  to  draw  a  line  par- 
allel to  a  given  line,  and  at  ft  distance  from  it  equal  to  any 
number  of  divisions  of  the  simple'  scale.  If  the  drawing  is 
to  be  made  on  the  simple  scale  A  li,  the  parallel  in  question 
may  bo  drawn  as  fol- 
lows: The  rulera  are 
placed  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  and  the  side  E  D 
is  made  to  coincide 
with  the  given  line  ;  the 

rectangular  ruler  is  then  pressed  against  the  paper,  and 
the  triangular  ruler  is  moved  along  it.  keeping  its  edge  E  F 
in  close  contact.  For  every  division  of  the  triple  scale 
p:i--cl  over  by  the  index  C,  the  edge  DC  will  advance  in 
the  direction  D  F:  that  is,  it  will  recede  from  a  given  line 
a  distance  equal  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  simple 
scale  AB.  The  object  of  bavin;;  several  rectangular  rulers 
is  t  i  enable  the  draughtsman  to  make  his  drawings  to  any 
desired  scale.  W.  <!.  PECK. 

.Marra'tli,  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Florence,  about  42  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Florence.  It 

is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Lamone,  and  is  surrounded 
at  a  distance  of  some  two  miles  by  forests  of  oaks  and 
chestnuts.  The  first  knowledge  we  have  of  Marradi  is  in 
1025,  when  it  was  governed  by  an  abbot.  For  some  cen- 
turies afterward  it  was  a  subject  of  contention  between  the 
neighboring  republics,  though  generally  under  the  dominion 
of  Florence.  Pop.  in  1872,  8226. 

Mar'riage,  and  Married  Women.  The  term  "mar- 
riage "  is  used  in  two  quite  distinct  senses.  It  is  applied 
to  the  contract  by  which  a  man  and  a  woman  agree  to  be- 
come husband  and  wife,  and  it  also  denotes  the  legal  status 
or  condition  of  the  parties  which  they  assume  and  enter 
upon  by  means  of  that  contract.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  say, 
with  many  legal  writers,  that  marriage  it  a  contract.  Al- 
though based  upon  a  contract,  it  is  properly  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  spouses  flowing  from  their  mutual  act  of 
agreement,  with  tne  various  capacities  and  incapacities 
inhering  in  them  by  virtue  thereof.  The  law  of  marriage 
now  prevailing  in  Europe  and  in  the  U.  S.  is  derived  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  doctrines  which  were  finally  estab- 
lished in  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  By  the  researches  of 
modern  scholarship  it  has  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  monogamic  principle  was  adopted  among  the  Ar- 
yan races  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their  development,  and 
that  in  the  original  form  of  their  social  institutions  marriage 
itself  was  a  highly  religious  act.  Traces  of  this  conception 
were  preserved  among  the  ancient  Romans  in  the  pecu- 
liarly sacred  mode  of  solemnizing  marriage  termed  con/ar- 
renlio,  which  was  at  first  employed  by  the  patricians  gen- 
erally, but  which  afterward  became  restricted  to  the  priests. 
During  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roman  state  there  were 
two  kinds  of  marriage:  one  of  these,  which  was  confined 
to  the  citizens,  brought  the  wife  and  children  under  the 
marital  "power"  of  the  paterfamiliat  (see  PATBIA  POTES- 
TAS)  :  the  other,  which  was  used  by  those  not  entitled  to 
full  citizenship,  did  not  confer  this  terrible  dominion  upon 
the  husband.  The  former  species  gradually  became  infre- 
quent, and  finally  disappeared  under  the  emperors,  while 
the  second  nmrc  simple  and  natural  mode  was  made  uni- 
versal. The  only  essential  element  of  marriage  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  the  single  requisite  to  its  validity,  was  the  con- 
sent of  the  contracting  parties.  As  a  result  of  that  species 
of  marriage  which  subjected  the  wife  to  the  husband's 
"  power."  all  her  property  at  once  passed  to  and  vested  in 
him.  When,  however,  this  peculiar  method,  with  all  of  its 
consequences,  had  been  abandoned,  marriage  did  not  of 
itself  produce  any  effect  upon  the  property  of  the  spouses; 
each  remained  the  owner  of  his  or  her  owri,  with  full  power 
of  control  and  disposition.  While  no  change  of  proprie- 
torship was  wrought  by  the  law,  nuptial  contracts  might 
produce  such  an  effect;  and  they  were  very  common.  A 
marriage  portion,  called  the  </<.»  ,',r  dowry,  was  almost  uni- 
versal. The  wife's  father  generally  furnished  this  dowry, 
but  it  was  sometimes  advanced  by  the  wife  herself  or  by  a 
third  person.  The  husband  had  the  sole  possession  and 
management  of  the  il<>*  while  the  marriage  continued,  and 
the  sole  enjoyment  of  its  income  and  prolits.  but  did  not,  as 
a  general  rule,  become  its  absolute  owner.  When  the  mar- 
riage was  terminated  by  death  or  otherwise,  except  for  the 
wife's  adultery,  he  was  obliged  to  restore  the  dowry  to  the 
wife  or  to  her  heirs,  or  sometimes  to  the  person  who  had 


furnished  it.  The  nuptial  contract  might  provide,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  if  he  survived  the  husband  should  himself 
retain  tile  dowry.  This  dotal  system  has  been  adopted 
with  all  its  substantial  features  by  those  continental  states 
of  Europe  which  have  taken  the  Roman  jurisprudence  as 
the  basis  of  their  own.  After  the  papal  supremacy  was 
established  theChurcllof  Rome  asserted  that  mania;.''-  was 
purely  a  religious  act,  and  was  therefore  within  its  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction.  An  elaborate  code  of  rules  for  its  regu- 
lation was  incorporated  into  the  canon  law  ;  and  since  the 
canon  law  was  generally  accepted  and  followed,  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  throughout  Christendom,  these  rules  were 
recognized  in  all  Christian  countries  as  the  foundation  of 
the  local  legislation  and  as  the  guides  for  the  local  tribu- 
nals. In  asserting  its  exclusive  control  the  Church  main- 
tained that  its  own  concurrence,  through  the  presence  and 
the  blessing  of  a  priest,  was  essential  to  the  validity  of  any 
marriage.  This  doctrine  was  formally  announced  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Nov.,  H>(i:ti,  which  declared 
that  after  that  date  all  marriages  not  contracted  in  the 
presence  of  a  priest  and  two  or  three  witnesses  should  be 
void.  Notwithstanding  this  position,  so  vehemently  main- 
tained by  the  Roman  Church,  the  conception  of  marriage 
as  a  purely  civil  status  regulated  by  the  municipal  law 
alone  generally  prevails  in  the  modern  legislation  of  Eu- 
rope. In  France  every  marriage  must  be  celebrated  before 
a  designated  civil  officer  in  the  presence  of  four  witne^M--, 
after  certain  public  notices  have  been  given.  A  religions 
ceremony  may  then  follow  if  the  parties  desire,  but  is  not 
made  requisite ;  and  any  clergyman  who  performs  the  re- 
ligious ceremony  before  the  civil  form  has  been  consum- 
mated is  liable  to  severe  punishment.  (Code  Ciril,  arts. 
75,  76,  165  ;  Code  Penal,  arts.  199,  200.)  In  order  that  the 
marriage  of  a  son  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  of  a 
daughter  under  twenty-one  may  be  valid,  the  consent  of 
the  parents  or  of  the  surviving  parent  must  first  be  ob- 
taine'd  :  if  both  are  dead,  the  consent  of  the  grandparents  ; 
or,  in  the  absence  of  these  relatives,  the  consent,  of  a  "  fam- 
ily council."  "Civil  marriage"  in  substantially  the  same 
form  has  also  been  established  by  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  by 
Austria,  and  by  the  German  empire.  This  legislation  has 
been  the  cause  of  bitter  controversies  between  the  govern- 
ments of  those  countries  and  the  Papal  See.  Passing  to 
England,  the  same  type  of  statutory  enactment  is  found. 
It  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1844  that  subse- 
quent to  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  prior  to  any  act  of  Par- 
liament establishing  a  different  rule,  the  law  of  England 
required  the  presence  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  in  order  that  a  marriage  should  be  valid.  The 
subject  is  now  wholly  regulated  by  statutes,  which  permit 
a  marriage  to  be  solemnized  either  with  or  without  a  re- 
ligious ceremony.  Since  the  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  (ch.  85)  a 
marriage  must  either  be  solemnized  in  a  church — in  which 
case  it  must  be  conducted  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  according  to  its  rites,  with  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses — or  it  must  be  performed,  after  due  public 
notice  and  a  certificate  properly  granted,  in  a  licensed  dis- 
senting place  of  worship  or  in  a  registrar's  office :  and  in 
each  of  these  two  cases  it  must  be  conducted  by  a  civil 
officer  called  the  registrar,  although  there  may  be  super- 
added  to  the  civil  contract  whatever  religious  ceremonies 
the  parties  see  fit  to  adopt.  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  authorized,  however,  to  grant  special  licenses  to  marry 
at  any  convenient  time  and  place.  In  consequence  of  these 
statutes,  which  are  now  in  force,  no  marriage  can  be  con- 
tracted in  England  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties, 
however  clearly  it  may  be  expressed.  Marriage  between 
persons  related  to  each  other  within  the  Levitical  degrees 
is  unlawful,  and  this  prohibition  embraces  relationship  by 
affinity  as  well  as  that  by  consanguinity.  A  marriage  be- 
tween a  man  and  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife  is  there- 
fore void.  Parliament  has  been  frequently  urged  to  abol- 
ish this  particular  restriction,  but  thus  far  without  success. 
In  the  U.  S.,  by  the  law  which  prevails  very  generally, 
if  not.  in  fact,  universally,  throughout  the  States,  marriage 
is  regarded  as  wholly  based  upon  contract,  upon  the  pres- 
ent mutual  consent  of  the  parties,  and  no  special  forms  are 
necessary  to  its  validity.  If  a  man  and  a  woman,  by 
words  of  present  import,  promise  and  agree  with  each  other 
to  be  husband  and  wife,  the  contract  and  the  resulting 
status  of  marriage  are  perfected  :  solemnization  by  a  clergy- 
man or  by  a  civil  magistrate,  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
and  all  the  ceremonies  and  forms  which  are  customarily 
used,  even  those  provided  for  by  statute,  are  nothing  more 
than  convenient  means  of  perpetuating  the  evidence  of  the 
contract  between  the  spouses,  which  itself  constitutes  the 
marriage ;  they  are  not  in  the  least  essential  to  its  efficacy. 
AVhenever  certain  preliminary  steps,  such  as  license,  notice, 
and  the  like,  are  prescribed  by  statute,  a  failure  to  comply 
with  these  provisions  does  not  impair  the  marriage  which 
has  been  contracted  without  their  presence;  it  simply  sub- 
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jects  the  delinquent  parties  to  a  alight  pecuniary  penalty. 
The  words  of  the  contract  by  which  the  parties  rignify 
their  intention  must  be  j'n prieeenti  (of  a  present  force-  and 
operation),  and  they  do  not  need  to  be  followed  by  a  co- 
habitation, since  the  status  of  marriage  arises  from  the 
mental  and  not  the  physical  union  of  the  spouses.  In 
this  respect  the  U.  S.  law  of  marriage  is  identical  with 
that  which  has  long  prevailed  in  Scotland,  fo  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Scotch  courts  furnish  valuable  precedents 
which  may  bo  followed  by  our  own  tribunals.  If  the 
words  used  by  the  parties  in  their  mutual  promise  are  in 
fittii.ro  (of  a  future  force  and  operation),  and  are  followed 
by  an  immediate  cohabitation,  it  is  held  in  New  York 
and  in  several  other  States  that  no  marriage  arises,  while 
in  a  few  of  the  States  the  contrary  doctrine,  which  is  also 
the  rule  in  Scotland,  has  been  established.  The  doc- 
trine is  well  settled  by  judicial  decision  that,  in  the 
absence  of  more  definite  proof,  the  existence  of  a  mar- 
riage may  be  inferred  from  the  acts  of  the  parties — from 
their  cohabitation,  from  their  treatment  of  each  other  and 
holding  each  other  out  to  the  world  as  husband  and  wife. 
This  rule  is  simply  one  of  evidence.  From  these  and  other 
similar  acts  of  the  parties  juries  and  courts  are  permitted 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  at  some  previous  time  the  man 
and  the  woman  entered  into  a  contract  to  become  husband 
and  wife,  but  the  fact  of  such  an  agreement  must  always  he 
found  as  a  result  of  the  circumstantial  proofs.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  between  persons  related  within  the  Leviti- 
cal  degrees  does  not  generally  exist  in  the  law  of  the  several 
States.  The  restriction  is  confined  to  those  relationships 
which  would  render  the  union  incestuous — that  is,  to  all 
persons  lineally  related  as  ascendants  or  descendants  in 
whatever  degrees,  and  in  the  collateral  line  to  brothers  and 
sisters  alone.  Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is 
therefore  lawful,  and  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  some 
of  the  States,  however,  a  few  additional  disabilities  have 
been  created  by  statute,  which  consist  chiefly  in  plat-ing 
relationship  by  affinity  and  by  consanguinity  among  tin- 
prohibited  lineal  degrees  upon  the  same  footing.  Where 
this  legislation  exists,  a  union  between  a  man  and  his  step- 
daughter, or  between  a  woman  and  her  step-son,  and  the 
like,  is  illegal.  Following  the  English  and  the  canon  laws, 
which  had  copied  that  of  Rome,  the  age  of  consent,  or  the 
age  at  which  persons  become  capable  of  entering  into  a  valid 
and  binding  marriage,  is  generally  fixed  at  fourteen  years 
for  males  and  twelve  years  for  females.  In  other  words,  a 
boy  of  fourteen  years  or  more  and  a  girl  of  twelve  or  more 
may  contract  a  marriage  as  effectually  as  though  they  were 
adults.  Consent  of  parents  or  guardians  is  not  requisite  to 
the  valid  marriage  of  a  minor.  From  the  foregoing  outline 
it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  the  U.  S.  has  left  this  most  im- 
portant of  all  contracts  and  of  all  social  or  domestic  relations 
in  a  condition  of  absolute  freedom,  without  any  of  the  for- 
mal restraints  and  safeguards  which  are  common  in  other 
modern  systems  of  jurisprudence,  and  which  are  perhaps 
demanded  by  considerations  of  the  highest  public  policy. 

The  Effects  of  Marriage  upon  the  Capacities,  Rights,  and 
Duties  of  a  Married  Woman. — These  effects  may  be  consid- 
ered (1)  as  they  concern  her  property  rights;  (2)  as  they 
concern  her  personal  rights  and  duties. 

(1)  Her  /lights  of  Property. — On  the  European  continent 
three  distinct  systems  coexist — the  "dotal  system,"  bor- 
rowed directly  from  the  Roman  law,  and  found  in  all  the 
nations  which  have  based  their  jurisprudence  upon  that 
law  ;  the  "  community  of  goods,"  which  prevails  in  France. 
Holland,  parts  of  the  German  empire,  and  wherever  the 
Cade  NajioUon  has  been  accepted  ;  and,  finally,  the  system 
by  which  each  spouse  is  left  the  separate  owner  of  ins  or 
her  own  property.  The  parties  are  generally  permitted 
to  indicate  by  their  nuptial  contract  which  one  of  the  ex- 
isting modes  of  regulation  they  adopt  for  the  disposition 
and  management  of  their  estates.  The  dotal  system  has 
already  been  described.  The  fund  set  apart  as  the  dowry 
(don,  dot)  is  settled  by  the  marriage  contract,  and  may  in- 
clude the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  wife's  property,  as 
the  spouses  may  agree;  the  husband  has  its  entire  man- 
agement and  its  rents  and  profits  during  the  marriage,  but 
when  this  is  dissolved  for  any  cause,  he  or  his  heirs  must 
restore  the  whole  fund  to  the  wife  or  to  her  heirs.  The 
"community  of  goods"  is  a  species  of  partnership  be- 
tween the  husband  and  wife.  The  property  owned  by 
each  at  the  date  of  their  marriage,  except  their  lands,  and 
all  that  may  be  subsequently  acquired  by  either  of  them, 
except  lands  inherited  or  donated,  are  brought  into  and 
constitute  the  common  fund.  This  fund  is  chargeable  with 
the  debts  of  each  existing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
marriage,  and  with  those  subsequently  contracted  by  the 
husband ;  and  he  alone  possesses  the  right  to  its  control 
and  management.  Upon  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  by 
death,  divorce,  or  judicial  decree  the  specific  claims  of  each 
are  first  satisfied  out  of  the  fund,  and  the  residue  is  then 


divided  between  them  in  equal  shares,  or  between  the  sur- 
vivor and  the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  one-half  of  the  part- 
nership debts  being  charged  against  the  recipient  or  re- 
cipients of  each  share.  These  arrangements  may,  however, 
be  modified  by  the  stipulations  of  the  nuptial  contract. 
This  same  partnership  system  has  been  adopted  by  the 
civil  code  of  Louisiana,  and  to  a  partial  extent  by  the 
statutes  of  California.  The  common  law  of  England  and 
of  the  American  States  was  very  harsh  in  its  provisions 
concerning  the  property  rights  of  married  women.  Upon 
marriage  the  husband  acquired  an  absolute  ownership  over 
all  the  wife's  goods,  chattels,  and  moneys ;  lands  held  by 
her  under  lease,  and  all  debts  and  demands  due  to  her, 
also  became  his  as  soon  as  he  reduced  them  to  his  posses- 
sion by  collecting  the  amounts  due  or  taking  new  securities 
in  his  own  name,  and  the  like.  Lands  owned  by  the  wife 
in  fee  or  for  life  did  not  become  the  husband's  absolutely, 
but  he  was  entitled  to  their  possession  and  profits  during 
the  marriage,  and  if  he  survived  and  a  child  had  been 
born,  this  right  continued  until  his  death.  The  wife  ac- 
quired no  corresponding  interest  in  her  husband's  property 
during  their  joint  lives,  but  upon  his  death  she  became 
entitled  to  dower  in  his  lands;  which  r-tatf  has  been  pre- 
served, with  some  modifications,  in  nearly  all  the  American 
States.  (See  DOWER.)  A  method  of  evading  these  unjust 
rules  of  the  common  law  was  long  ago  contrived  by  the 
courts  of  equity.  By  means  of  marriage  settlements  land 
or  other  property  may  be  conveyed  to  trustees,  and  held  by 
them  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  married  woman,  free  from  any 
control  of  her  husband  or  his  creditors;  and  thus  a  fund 
may  be  set  apart  for  her  use  r.nd  management.  These 
marriage  settlements  never  became  common  in  the  1'.  S., 
although  they  are  universally  employed  in  Oreat  Britain 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society.  The  stern  doctrines 
of  the  common  law  as  above  described  have  been  practi- 
cally abolished  by  the  recent  legislation  in  the  States  of  this 
country.  Commencing  in  New  York  in  1848,  the  reform 
rapidly  spread  throughout  the  l"nion.  In  its  common 
type  it  provides  that  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
every  married  woman  which  she  owns  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  or  which  she  shall  acquire  thereafter,  shall  re- 
main her  sole  and  separate  property  as  though  she  were 
unmarried,  free  from  any  interest  of  the  husband  therein 
and  from  any  claim  thereto  by  his  creditors.  In  several 
of  the  .States,  although  this  particular  provision  is  wanting 
in  some,  she  is  expressly  permitted  to  convey  her  property 
by  deed  and  to  bequeath  or  devise  it  by  will.  While  this 
legislation  has  cut  off  all  interest  of  the  husband  in  the 
wife's  property,  and  clothes  her  with  the  capacity  to  enjoy 
its  use  and  proceeds,  it  does  not  enable  her  to  contract,  to 
acquire  property  by  her  labor,  or  to  engage  in  business. 
In  New  York  and  in  a  few  other  commonwealths  additional 
and  more  recent  statutes  have  greatly  enlarged  her  capacity 
by  enabling  her  to  manage  her  property  as  though  she  were 
single,  to  make  any  contracts  relating  to  it,  to  acquire  and 
hold  the  earnings  of  her  own  labor,  to  engage  in  any  trade 
or  business  and  enter  into  any  contracts  connected  there- 
with, to  sue  and  to  be  sued  alone  in  all  actions  growing 
out  of  her  property  or  her  contracts,  and  to  sue  alone  in 
all  actions  brought  to  recover  damages  for  torts  to  her 
property,  person,  or  character.  This  legislation  has  gone 
far  toward  the  complete  assimilation  of  the  married  wo- 
man's legal  condition  with  that  of  the  single  woman  or  of 
the  man.  By  the  "  homestead"  system  established  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  the  wife  acquires  a  secure 
and  personal  interest  in  the  homestead,  which,  although  held 
jointly  or  in  common  with  the  husband,  cannot  be  affected 
by  his  own  act.  In  California  and  a  few  other  States  she 
may  become  a  "  sole  trader,"  and  in  carrying  on  her  busi- 
ness has  the  powers  and  liabilities  of  a  single  woman. 

(2)  Her  Personal  Ki'jhts  and  Duties. — The  personal  sta- 
tus of  the  wife,  according  to  the  common  law,  results  from 
the  conception  of  the  husband  as  the  single  head  of  the 
family,  and  of  her  legal  personality  as  wholly  swallowed 
up  in  his  own.  For  this  reason  her  rights  were  few.  and 
her  condition  was  rather  to  be  described  by  the  duties  and 
incapacities  which  attended  it.  Many  of  these  duties, 
however,  were  simply  moral  in  their  nature,  since  no  legal 
sanctions  were  provided  for  their  enforcement.  Her  per- 
sonal rights  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single  notion  of 
support.  The  family  looks  alone  to  the  husband  for  its 
maintenance;  he  must  furnish  a  home  for  the  wife,  and 
provide  her  with  necessaries  suitable  to  her  situation  and 
to  his  condition  in  life;  and  she  possesses,  as  the  general 
rule,  the  power  to  procure  such  necessaries  upon  his  credit. 
The  recent  changes  made  in  the  law  which  enable  the  wife 
to  hold  and  enjoy  her  own  property  have  not  abridged  this 
obligation  of  the  husband,  or  made  it  her  duty  to  contrib- 
ute toward  her  own  support  or  that  of  the  family.  It  is 
often  said  in  the  textbooks  that  a  married  woman  owes 
obedience  to  her  husband,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  her 
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presence,  society,  ami  services  in  the  household.  Sm 
social  nnil  mural  obligation  no  doubt  exists,  but  it  ca 
In-  railed  n  legal  one  on  her  part.  The  wife's  continued 
n.ha liitatinn  :unl  residence  with  the  husband  are  entirely 
voluntary — at  least  in  this  country — and  if  she  choose-  to 
leave  his  hoim1  and  to  live  apart  from  him,  her  return  can- 
not bo  compelled  by  any  legal  remedies,  but  her  claim  for 
support  will  cease.  At  the  same  time,  the  law  recognizes 
this  right  of  the  husband  to  such  an  extent  that  if  the  wife 
is  enticed  away  from  his  home,  or  is  sedueeil,  or  is  person- 
ally injured  through  violence  or  neglect,  he  is  entitled  to 
such  redress  from  the  wrongdoer  as  a  recovery  of  pecuniary 
damages  will  give.  And  her  duty  of  obedience  is  also  re- 
cognized in  the  rule  that  if  she  commit  a  crime  in  her 
husband's  presence  and  by  his  direction,  he  alone  is  liable 
to  punishment,  she  not  being  regarded  as  responsible. 
At  the  common  law  the  married  woman  was  incapable  of 
doing  any  civil  act  which  would  presuppose  her  sepa- 
rate legal  personality.  She  could  not  sue  or  be  sued  in 
her  own  name,  although  a  departure  from  this  rule  was 
permitted  in  courts  of  equity.  She  was  also  incapable 
of  entering  into  any  contracts,  and  at  law  her  agreements 
were  absolutely  void.  Equity,  however,  recognized  her 
contracts  when  made  in  reference  to  her  separate  estate, 
and  enforced  them,  not  as  creating  a  personal  liability,  but 
as  i-rcating  a  charge  or  lien  upon  her  property.  The  hus- 
band and  wife  were  also  prohibited,  witn  certain  special 
exceptions,  from  being  witnesses  for  or  against  each  other 
in  judicial  proceedings.  Modern  reforms  have  greatly 
modified  these  dogmas.  In  England  and  in  many  of  the 
American  States  the  husband  and  wife  are  now  admitted 
as  witnesses,  except  in  reference  to  facts  learned  in  their 
domestic  confidence.  The  power  of  the  wife  to  contract, 
and  to  sue  or  be  sued  in  relation  to  her  own  property,  con- 
ferred by  recent  statutes  in  the  U.  S.,  has  been  already 
described.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROV. 

Mar'row  [Lat.  medulla],  the  substance  which  fills  the 
central  canal  of  the  long  bones  of  the  adult,  the  largest  of 
the  Haversian  canals,  and  the  hollows  in  cancellous  bone. 
In  the  cavities  of  long  bones  of  the  adult  it  is  of  the  yellow 
or  fatty  variety,  of  which  9fi  per  cent,  is  fat ;  in  the  young 
subject,  and  in  many  of  the  bones  of  the  adult,  it  is  of  the 
red  or  watery  variety,  which  is  almost  without  fat.  The 
last  f.irm  of  marrow  appears  to  share  the  functions  of  the 
closed  glands  in  preparing  food  so  as  to  render  it  service- 
able for  nutrition.  (See  HISTOLOGV.) 

REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Marrow'bone,post-tp.  of  Moultrie  eo.,  III.  Pop.  1127. 

Murr's,  tp.  of  1'oscy  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2029. 

Mart's  Hill,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1280. 

Mar'ryat  (Capt.  FREDERICK),  b.  in  London,  England, 
July  10,  1792;  entered  the  British  navy  in  1812  as  a  mid- 
shipman ;  took  part  in  many  naval  engagements  with  the 
French,  gaining  great  credit  by  rescuing  drowning  ship- 
mates on  more  than  one  occasion  ;  served  on  the  American 
squadron  1  SI 2-1. 3;  was  engaged  in  action  on  Lake  Pont- 
clmrtrain  in  1814.  Having  attained  the  rank  of  captain 
and  the  command  of  a  vessel  in  the  Channel  squadron,  he 
commenced  in  182',t  the  publication  of  a  series  of  nautical 
romances  which  proved  a  brilliant  success.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  a  (\xl<  "/  Sir/nnlsfttr  Vessels  employed  in  the 
Mni-liHiit  Service  (  Is:;?),  of  a  record  of  travel  in  the  U.  8., 

.1    IHnri/  in   .\iin-rii-ii,  inV/l  Iteiuiirk*  ml  ill  Iiinlilnliimg  ( 1839), 

and  of  numerous  miscellaneous  works.  D.  at  Langham, 
Norfolk,  Aug.  2,  1848.  (See  his  Life  and  Correspondence 
(-'  vnls..  1X72),  by  his  daughter  FLORENCE,  now  Mrs.  Ross 
Cnrucii,  who  has  also  written  several  successful  novels.) 

Mars  [Lat.  M'tf'n-n  or  Mumerg],  one  of  the  principal 
gnils  among  the  ancient  Italians,  was  worshipped  at  Rome 
under  three  aspects:  First,  as  Murs  Grndirus  he  was  the 
god  of  battle,  early  identified  with  the  Greek  Arcs,  son  of 
/••us  ami  llrra.  and  more  famous  as  the  lover  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  than  as  a  war-god — a  character  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Italian  .Mars:  secondly,  as  Silvanus  he 
«a*  the  god  of  husbandry  and  rural  life;  lastly,  as  Quirinus 
he  was  the  father  and  tutelary  divinity  of  the'Roman  state, 
whose  founders  were  his  offspring. 

Mars.  The  planet  Mars  is  the  fourth  in  order  of  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  and  the  nearest  of  the  superior  planets. 
Mars  travels  at  a  mean  distance  of  139,31 1,000  miles  from 
the  sun.  lint  the  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is  considerable, 
amounting  to  fl.09:!2l',2.  so  that  the  jrreatc-t  and  least  dis- 
tances nf  the  planet  differ  from  his  mean  distance  by  nearly 
atenth  part,  or  by  about  13,000,0110  miles.  His  greatest  dis- 
tance amounts  to  152,304.0110  miles,  his  least  to  1211,318.000. 
When  the  earth  and  Mars  are  in  conjunction,  and  Mars 
near  perihelion,  the  earth  is  about  92,500.000  miles  from  the 
sun,  and  therefore  the  planet  is  distant  from  us  only 
126,318,000  miles,  mi'mu  92,500,000  miles, or  about  33,800,000 


miles  :  whereas,  when  he  is  in  opposition — that  is,  Mara 
and  the  earth  in  conjunction,  and  Mars  near  aphelion — the- 
earth  is  only  about  90,iOO,000  miles  from  the  sun.  and  the 
planet  is  therefore  distant  from  us  only  1  .">!', Ill)  I, (KHI  miles, 
iiiiiiiiii  '.HI. .".on. lion  miles,  or  about  01,800,000  miles.  Thus, 
at  different  oppositions  of  the  planet  his  distance  varies 
between  :',:!, SIIII.OIMI  miles  and  01,800,000  miles,  the  widest 
relative  range  of  distance  of  any  planet's  oppositions.  It 
is  on  this  account  that  the  appearance  of  Mars  when  he  is 
most  favorably  placed  for  observation  during  the  course  of 
any  synodical  revolution  varies  so  much  more  than  that  of 
any  other  planet — a  circumstance  not  unnoted  by  the  an- 
cients. For,  if  we  consider  that  the  apparent  brightne-s 
of  a  planet  depends  conjointly  on  the  apparent  si/.e  of  the 
planet's  disk  and  on  the  amount  of  sunlight  received  by 
the  planet,  we  perceive  that  the  brightness  of  Mars  when 
in  opposition  ranges  between  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
proportioned  t..  each  other  as  (61,800,000)2  X  (152,304,000)" 
to  (33,800, 000)2x(12fi.:!lS. 000)*,  or  about  as  34  :  7.  In 
other  words,  at  an  opposition  occurring  near  perihelion 
Mars  is  nearly  five  times  as  bright  as  he  is  at  an  opposition 
occurring  near  aphelion.  At  some  of  these  brighter  oppo- 
sitions, which  recur  at  intervals  of  about  thirty-three  years, 
Mars  has  been  mistaken  by  the  ignorant  fora  new  and  liery 
orb  of  evil  portent  to  the  nations.  The  perihelion  of  the  orbit 
of  Mars  lies  in  longitude  333J°.  His  orbit  is  inclined 
1°  51'  to  the  ecliptic,  its  rising  mode  being  in  longitude 
48}°.  He  completes  his  sidereal  revolutions  in  a  mean 
period  of  080.9707  days,  and  returns  to  opposition  at  inter- 
vals separated  by  a  mean  period  of  779.936  days,  which  is 
therefore  his  mean  synodical  period.  But  on  account  of 
the  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  and  the  variability  of  his  rato 
of  motion  his  successive  synodical  periods  are  considerably 
unequal. 

The  diameter  of  Mars  has  been  variously  estimated.  The 
value  at  present  regarded  as  most  probable  is  about  4400 
miles.  The  planet's  equator  is  inclined  about  28°  to  his 
orbit.  Although  Mars  does  not  appear  so  large  an  object 
in  the  telescope  as  Jupiter,  yet  he  is  in  reality  seen  on  a 
much  larger  scale;  not  only  because  of  his  much  greater 
proximity  to  us,  but  because,  being  also  much  nearer  to  the 
sun,  his  surface  is  much  more  brightly  illuminated,  so  that 
a  much  higher  telescopic  power  can  be  advantageously  em- 
ployed. In  fact,  there  is  no  planet  which  can  bo  studied 
under  such  favorable  circumstances  as  Mars;  for,  though 
Venus  in  inferior  conjunction  is  nearer  to  us  than  Mars  in 
opposition,  yet  Venus  then  turns  her  darkened  hemisphere 
towards  the  earth.  Accordingly,  ever  since  the  invention 
of  the  telescope  Mars  has  been  a  favorite  object  of  obser- 
vation. So  far  bock  as  1643,  Fontana  of  Naples  detected 
spots  on  the  surface  of  Mars,  and  suspected  the  planet's 
rotation.  Cassini's  more  trustworthy  observations  were 
commenced  in  1660  in  Bologna.  In  about  a  month  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  planet  rotates  on  its  axis  once  in 
24A.  40m.  Astronomers  at  Rome,  however,  assigned  a  rota- 
tion-period of  only  13A.,  which  Cassini  explained  by  show- 
ing that  they  had  mistaken  two  opposite  faces  of  the  planet 
(not  greatly  unlike)  for  one  and  the  same  aspect.  Cassini 
again  observed  Mars  in  1670,  with  results  confirming  those 
he  had  obtained  earlier.  Hookc  in  1666,  and  Huyghens 
between  1656  and  1670,  made  drawings  of  Mars  which  are 
among  the  most  trustworthy  obtained  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1704,  Maraldi  made  several  observations,  and 
detected  a  change  of  shape  in  some  of  the  spots,  easily  ex- 
plained as  due  to  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  planet's 
atmosphere.  Maraldi  assigned  24A.  39m.  as  the  planet's 
rotation-period  at  this  time,  but  his  observations  in  1719, 
when  the  planet  was  exceedingly  well  placed,  resulted  in  a 
period  of  24A.  40m.  Sir  W.  Horschcl,  from  a  series  of  ob- 
servations made  between  1777  and  1785,  deduced  247*.  39m. 
25».  for  the  planet's  rotation-period,  but  it  appears  that  he 
had  overlooked  one  complete  rotation  in  a  period  of  about 
two  months,  and  when  correction  is  made  for  this  mistake 
the  period  is  reduced  about  two  minutes.  M'adler.  from 
observations  extending  over  the  years  1830-37,  obtained  the 
period  24A.  37m.  23. 8«.  Kaiser  of  the  Lcyden  Observatory 
extended  his  researches  over  a  much  wider  period,  going 
back  as  far  as  the  date  of  Huyghens'  observations,  and  for- 
ward to  the  years  1864-65.  His  result  gave  24A.  37m.  22.6». 
Lastly,  the  present  writer,  going  back  to  Hooke's  observa- 
tions and  carrying  the  calculation  forward  to  the  year  1867, 
deduced  24h.  37m.  22. 7».,  exceeding  Kaiser's  value  by  one- 
tenth  of  a  second.  Kaiser  re-examined  his  work  (for  the 
difference,  small  though  it  is,  produces  effects  too  large  to 
be  easily  explained  when  multiplied  by  some  80,000  rota- 
tions made  by  Mars  since  the  days  of  Hooke  and  Huy- 
ghens). He  reasserted  the  accuracy  of  his  result,  and  as- 
cribed the  difference  between  the  two  values  to  the  probable 
inaccuracy  of  Hooke's  drawing.  But  when  the  writer  had 
examined  Kaiser's  elaborate  calculations,  he  found  that  an 
error  of  two  days  had  crept  in,  apparently  from  the  years 
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1700  and  1800  being  treated  as  leap-years.  (The  case  was 
a  singular  illustration  of  the  fact  that  large  errors  will  often 
escape  notice  when  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  minute  causes  of  error.)  Correction  made 
for  this  mistake,  the  same  rotation-period  comes  out  from 
Kaiser's  calculations  as  from  the  writer's — viz.  24A.  H7»i. 
22. 7«.,  which  may  be  regarded  as  certainly  within  a  twen- 
tieth of  a  second  of  the  true  value. 

Amongst  the  markings  of  Mars,  a  whiteness  around  the 
S.  pole  of  the  planet  had  been  already  noticed  for  sixty 
years  when  Maraldi  first  paid  special  attention  to  the  pe- 
culiarity. He  found  that  the  outskirts  of  this  white  region 
were  subject  to  notable  variations,  and  even  while  his  ob- 
servations were  in  progress  the  fainter  portion  of  the  spot 
disappeared.  At  this  time  the  northern  polar  regions  had 
not  been  carefully  examined,  being,  in  fact,  only  brought 
favorably  into  view,  as  regards  the  position  of  the  polar 
axis,  when  Mars  is  near  his  aphelion.  But  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
whose  powerful  telescope  enabled  him  to  disregard  the 
planet's  changes  of  opposition-distance,  detected  a  similar 
whiteness  around  the  northern  polo  of  the  planet.  He 
was  soon  led  to  ascribe  the  peculiarity  to  the  probable  ex- 
istence of  ice  and  snow  around  the  polar  regions  of  Mars. 
"The  analogy  between  Mars  and  the  earth,"  he  wrote,  "is 
crhaps  by  far  the  greatest  in  the  whole  solar  system. 
'heir  diurnal  motion  is  nearly  the  same,  the  obliquity  of 
their  respective  ecliptics  not  very  different;  of  all  the  supe- 
rior plnncK  the  distance  of  Mars  from  the  sun  is  by  far  the 
nearest  alike  to  that  of  the  earth :  nor  will  the  length  of 
the  Martial  year  appear  very  different  from  what  we  enjoy 
when  compared  to  the  surprising  duration  of  the  years  of 
Jupiter.  Saturn,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus.  If  we  then  find 
that  the  globe  we  inhabit  has  its  polar  region  frozen 
and  covered  with  mountains  of  ice  and  snow,  that  only 
partially  melt  when  alternately  exposed  to  the  sun,  T  may 
well  be  permitted  to  surmise  that  the  same  causes  may 
probably  have  the  same  effect  on  the  globe  of  Mars :  that 
the  bright  polar  spots  are  owing  to  the  vivid  reflection  of 
light  from  frozen  regions :  and  that  the  reduction  of  these 
spots  is  to  be  ascribed  to  their  being  exposed  to  the  sun." 

It  would  follow  from  this  that  there  is  water  upon  the 
planet;  and,  indeed,  the  bluish  tint  of  the  darker  spots 
confirms  this  opinion.  But  in  HcrschcPs  day  no  means 
existed  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of 
Mars.  The  spectroscope,  however,  has  enabled  the  astron- 
omers of  our  time  to  demonstrate  what  in  HersehePs  day 
was  a  mere  surmise.  It  has  been  found  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  planet  is  at  times  heavily  laden  with  aqueous  vapor. 
We  have  in  this  an  explanation  also  of  a  phenomenon  no- 
ticed by  the  first  observers  of  Mars — the  whiteness  of  the 
planet  near  its  edge.  This  seems  very  well  accounted  for 
when  we  remember  that  the  edge  of  the  illuminated  disk 
of  Mars  is  the  region  where  either  morning  has  just  begun 
or  evening  is  just  approaching,  for  the  morning  and  even- 
ing skies  would  naturally  be  vapor-laden.  On  the  whole, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Mars  presents  features  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  requirements  of  living 
beings,  though  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  planet 
is  necessarily  inhabited.  R.  A.  PROCTOR. 

Mars  (ANNE  FRANCHISE  HIPPOLYTE  BouTET-MoNVEi,),b. 
at  Paris  Feb.  5,  1779,  a  daughtcrofjacqr.es  Monvel,  acting 
at  the  Theatre  Francais,  and  Mars-Boutet,  acting  at  th 


theatre  of  Versailles;  entered  very  early  on  the  stage; 
made  in  1800  a  great  impression  by  her^representation  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  girl  in  Abbe  de  I'Epfe;  was  soon  ac- 
knowledged as  the  greatest  actress  ever  seen  in  certain 
r/llet,  the  so-called  grandes  cnr/uette«,  Agnes,  Celimene, 
Elmire,  etc.;  achieved  a  perfect  triumph  by  her  imper- 
sonation of  Gabrielle  de  Belle-Isle,  a  girl  of  twenty,  her- 
self being  sixty;  retired  from  the  stage  in  1841,  honored, 
admired,  and  rich,  and  d.  Mar.  20,  1847.  Her  greatest 
charm  was  her  voice,  soft,  melodious,  and  capable  of  ex- 
pressing the  most  complex  states  of  the  mind  and  the  most 
delicate  movements  of  the  soul  with  striking  clearness  and 
wonderful  grace. 

Marsa'la  [Arab.  Mar,a  Alia,  "the  port  of  God"],  a 
maritime  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  about 
"'!  o  S',  ™  °f  the  Port  of  T™pani.  in  lat.  27°  47'  N., 
Ion  .tO  05'  E.  The  back  country  is  fertile,  the  town  itself 
well  built  and  well  fortified,  and  the  public  edifices  contain 
many  objects  of  historic  and  artistic  interest.  Marsala  oc- 
cupies nearly  the  site  of  the  old  Carthaginian  Litubmim 
and  the  archaeologist  cannot  fail  to  be  attracted 'by  the 
curiously  painted  sepulchres  cut  in  the  solid  rock'  the 
ancient  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl  with  its  prophetic  well,  the'  rare 
Id  mosaics,  etc.,  which  may  be  seen  outside  the  western 
gate.  Marsala  owes  much  of  its  present  prosperity  to  Mr 
Woodhousc,  an  English  vine-grower,  who  by  his  own  ex 
tensive  outlays  has  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to  improve 
their  harbor  and  create  other  facilities  for  commerce.  Its 


;  trade  consists  in  grain,  oil,  salt,  etc.,  but  chiefly  in  marsala 
wine,  which  much  resembles  sherry,  and  is  a  favorite  wine 
in  England.     Of  the  30. 000  pipes  produced  annually,  about 
j  three-fourths  are  exported.     The  number  of  vessels,  coast- 
I  ing  and  others,  which  enter  this  port  yearly  exceeds  120(1. 
Marsala  has  recently  acquired  historic  interest  as  the  point 
where  Garibaldi,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Neapolitan 
fleet,  landed  with  his  heroic  tlt»tinftn<t,  and  began  the  ro- 
mantic campaign  which  terminated  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  so  ignominiously.     Pop.  in  1874,  34,202. 

Marsar'dis,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.     Pop.  169. 

Marsch'ner  (HEIXRICH),  b.  Aug.  Ifi,  1796,  at  Zittau  in 
Saxony;  studied  law  for  some  time  at  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  but  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  music  after 
1S17,  when  he  composed  his  first  opera;  became  in  1823 
musical  director  of  the  opera  at  Dresden  ;  went  in  1831  to 
Hanover  as  chapel-master  to  the  king,  and  d.  there  Dec.  14, 
1801.  Of  his  numerous  compositions,  the  two  operas  Tim 
Vumpyre  (1828)  and  Han*  tfeiliny  (1833)  were  received 
with  much  applause,  and  are  still  often  performed  in  Ger- 
many. His  music  to  Mosenthal's  drama.  The  (Inltlnmith 
nf  Vint,  is  perhaps  his  most  original  and  impressive  com- 
position. 

Marscia'no,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Perugia, 
about  IS  miles  from  the  town  of  Perugia.  It  is  a  walled 
town,  tolerably  well  built;  it  was  founded  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  for  the  most  part  a  possession  of  Perugia 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Pop.  in  1874,  10,600. 

Mars'den  (SAMI-KI.),  b.  in  England  in  1764,  of  humble 
parentage;  was  educated  at  the  free  grammar  school  at 
Hull;  was  at  first  a  tradesman  at  Leeds  and  a  member  of 
the  Wcsleyan  Methodist  Church,  but  after  some  \ears 
joined  the  Church  of  England,  prepared  for  the  ministry 
at  St.  Joseph's  College.  Cambridge,  and  in  171I4  went  as 
chaplain  to  the  recently  established  penal  colony  at  Para- 
matta, near  Sydney,  Australia,  where  he  established  a 
model  farm  and  trained  the  convicts  to  habits  of  industry. 
In  180(1  he  returned  to  England  to  submit  projects  for  the 
benefit  of  the  convicts  to  the  English  government,  and  also 
to  solicit  aid  in  founding  a  mission  to  the  .Maoris  of  New 
Zealand,  but  failed  to  .-erure  help  from  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  or  the  services  of  any  clergyman.  Three  lay- 
men. William  Hall,  John  King,  and  Thomas  Kendall,  vol- 
unteered for  the  work.  Marsdcn  purchased  a  small  vessel, 
the  Active,  at  his  own  expense,  and  went  to  Neu  /ealanil. 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  natives,  and  commenced 
operations  by  teaching  them  the  arts  of  civilization. 
Marsden  continued  to  reside  in  Australia,  but  visited  New 
Zealand  at  intervals,  procuring  reinforcements  both  of  the 
Anglican  and  the  Wesleyan  Church  for  the  mission,  which 
made  rapid  progress,  persuaded  the  natives  to  adopt  n  fixed 
form  of  government,  provided  for  the  preparation  of  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Maori  language,  and  lived 
to  see  the  islanders  generally  Christianized,  and  himself  to 
be  regarded  as  the  "  apostle  of  New  Zealand,"  to  which 
island  he  made  seven  voyages.  D.  in  Australia,  May  12 
1838. 

Marsden  (WILLIAM),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Nov.  16,1754;  entered  in  1771  the  civil  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  at  Bencoolen,  Sumatra;  rose  to  the  post  of 

Srincipal  secretary   to  the  colonial  government;    became 
feply  versed   in  the  Malay  language  and  literature;  re- 
turned to  England  in  1779;  published  a  ///»».,/ •//  ,,i  Sumatra 

(1782),  a  Grantiniti-  tnul   Itirti,,/itti-i/  of  tit''  Mn/tn/   /,<»/«/""'/' 

(1812),  a  translation  of  Mnrm  Polo  (J817),  and  A'timwmafcl 
Ortentalia  (1823-25).  In  1795  he  became  chief  secretary 
to  the  admiralty  ;  resigned  in  1807  on  a  handsome  pension : 
donated  in  1834  his  fine  collection  of  coins  and  medals  to 
the  British  Museum,  and  his  Oriental  library  to  King'a 
College,  London.  D.  near  London  Oct.  6,  1836. 

Marseilles'  [anc.  Masailia],  the  principal  seaport  of 
France  and  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Bouchcs-du- 
Rhone,  is  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  I  yons, 
in  lat.  43°  18'  N.,  Ion.  5°  22'  E.  The  old  part  of  the  city 
consists  mostly  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  even  dirty  streets, 
with  a  few  spacious  squares,  and  is  separated  from  the 
new  part,  with  its  broad,  straight  streets  and  magnificent 
quays  along  the  harbors,  by  an  elegant  avenue  running 
from  the  Porte  d'Aix,  a  fine  triumphal  arch  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  city,  to  the  Porte  de  Rome,  which  to  the  S. 
leads  into  the  Prado,  the  principal  promenade.  The  most 
elegant  part  of  the  new  city  is  the  Cannebierc,  a  street  run- 
ning from  the  above-mentioned  avenue  to  the  old  harbor, 
and  containing,  besides  several  public  buildings,  the  most 
prominent  hotels  and  the  most  brilliant  shops.  But  the 
liveliest  and  most  characteristic  part  of  Marseilles  is  the 
quays,  thronged  with  people  from  Algeria.  Egypt.  Syria, 
and  all  parts  of  Europe.  Of  the  public  buildings,  none 
has  any  great  architectural  merit;  the  most  remarkable 
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arc  the  cathedral,  situated  in  the  old  town,  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  temple  "t  Diana,  and  the  town-house,  the  boana,  ( 
„„  1  ill,,  mint  in  the  new  town.  Hut  the  whole  city  prc- 
«cnt<npietures<|iic  aspect,  rising  ampnUheatricalIyaro|ina 
the  bay  nii.l  surrounded  with  hills  covered  with  olive- 
tmnt,  Vineyards,  nnil  elegant  villas.  The  educational  ; 
and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous  and  good.  I  hero  \ 
ue  i  library  of  T 3,000  volumes,  several  active  scientific  , 
societies  a,  hydrographifl  institution,  u  hotnnical  garden, 
an  observatory,  a  lyceuin,  an  excellent  medical  school, 
several  free  Industrial  ami  oommeroial  schools,  an  aosd- 
emy  of  Oriental  languages,  etc.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  very  flourishing,  especially  of  soap,  leiitlicr.  glass, 
porcelain,  liqueurs,  etc.  lint  its  principal  importance  the 
city  derives  from  its  commerce,  extending  to  all  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  old  harbor  comprises  a  basin 
1000  vards  long.  'MO  yards  broad,  from  18  to  24  feet  deep, 
covering  ii"  area  of  70  acres,  and  capable  of  accommo, hit- 
ing  about  1200  merchant  vessels;  it  is  defended  by  Fort 
St?  Nicolas  and  Fort  St.  Jean.  The  new  harbor.  La  Jol- 
Hetto,  t'onned  by  a  breakwater  1300  yards  long,  was  opened 
in  1856.  Still  more  recently  the  basin  called  Dieu-Donn4, 
admitting  the  largest  men-of-war,  was  forme,!  between  the 
islands  of  Kntimncau  and  I'omegiie.  both  fortified.  Four 
lighthouses  show  the  way  into  the  harbors.  In  1871,  5120 
French  vessels,  of  1, 3011,1)00  tons  burden,  entered  the  port, 
and  3715  foreign  vessels,  of  908,000  tons  burden.  In  the 
same  year  the  value  of  the  imports,  consisting  of  cotton, 
sugar,  precious  metals,  timber,  cork,  etc.,  was  estimated  at 
961,000,000  francs,  and  that  of  the  exports,  consisting  of 
wine,  salt,  manufactured  goods,  etc..  at  732.000.000  francs. 
Marseilles  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  by  Pho- 
c»ans  from  Asia  Minor.  In  the  fourth  century  B.  c.  it  sent 
its  trailers  into  the  Baltic  (see  PVTIIEAS),  and  had  founded 
a  number  of  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  4'J  n.  c. 
it  was  conquered  by  Cirsar  and  united  to  the  Roman  re- 
public ;  Cicero  calls  it  at  this  time  the  Athens  of  Gaul.  In 
the  ninth  century  of  our  era  it  belonged  to  Burgundy,  in 
the  thirteenth  to  Provence  ;  in  1481  it  was  united  to  France. 
During  the  Revolution  it  suffered  frightfully  from  Fr6ron's 
atrocities,  but  it  rose  rapidly  after  the  Restoration,  and  the 
conquest  by  the  French  of  Algeria  gave  its  commerce  a 
powerful  impulse.  Pop.  in  1872,  312,864. 
Marseilles.  See  APPENDIX. 

Marseilles,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wyandot  eo.,  0.,  13  miles 
S.  W.  of  Upper  Sandusky,  and  on  Tymochte  Creek.  Pop. 
of  v.  251 ;  of  tp.  603. 

Marseillaise',  the  grand  anthem  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, composed,  both  words  and  music,  in  1792,  in  a  single 
night,  by  Rouget  de  Lisle,  an  officer  of  artillery  at  Stras- 
bourg. It  was  called  the  war-song  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine.  The  name  MnrsflUnise  was  given  it  at  Paris  from 
the  incorrect  report  that  it  had  originated  at  Marseilles. 
Marsh,  tp.  of  Surry  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  619. 
Marsh  (AxxE  Caldwell),  b.  at  Lindley  Wood,  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  about  1798;  married  in  1820  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Marsh,  a  London  banker  (d.  1849),  and  began 
in  1834  the  publication  of  a  long  scries  of  novels,  some  of 
which  acquired  considerable  popularity,  and  were  repub- 
lished  in  the  U.  S.  The  best  known  is  Emilia  Wyndham 
(1840).  In  185S,  on  the  death  of  a  brother,  she  succeeded 
to  his  estate,  and  assumed  the  name  of  MARsn-CALmvEi,i, 
of  Lindley  \Vimil.  The  wives  of  William  Roscoe  and  of 
Sir  Henry  Holland  were  her  sisters.  D.  at  Lindley  Wood 
Oct.,  1S74. 

Marsh  (CHARLES),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  July 
10,  17<»->:  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1786;  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  1788  ;  was  U.  S.  district 
attorney  for  Vermont  during  Washington's  presidency; 
member  of  Congress  1815-17;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  ( 'olonization  Society,  and  a  liberal  benefac- 
tor of  the  missionary  and  Bible  societies.  D.  at  Woodstock, 
vt..  Jan.  n.  iM'.i. 

Marsh  (tiKimcK  PEIIKIXS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Woodstock.  Vt., 
Mar.  15,  1801  ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1820; 
studied  law  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  practised  at  the  bar ; 
was  elected  in  1835  a  member  of  the  supremo  executive 
council  of  the  State ;  studied  comparative  philology,  and 
printed  privately  a  translation  of  Rask's  Icelandic  Gram- 
mar ( 1838) ;  was"  a  member  of  Congress  from  1842  to  1849, 
when  he  was  appointed  minister  resident  at  Constanti- 
nople: went  on  a  special  mission  to  Greece  in  1852; 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe;  returned  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1854;  published  in  ISod  Tin'  r,!,,,,/.  Inn  (tr</nuization, 
Habits,  and  UHC*.  >-,,unii l,-n-<l  n-illi  li'f'rrtince  to  his  Intro- 
duction into  the  U.  .?.  ;  served  as  railroad  commissioner 
in  Vermont  1857-59;  delivered  in  1859  a  course  of  thirty 
Lecture*  on  tin'  Euiflixh  Ltniffnaye  (published  1801)  at 
Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  winter  of  1860-61 


a  second  course  on  the  same  subject  before  the  Lowell 
Institute  at  Boston.  The  lln'o/u  <m<l  Ilintori/  of  the  E»g- 
li»h  l.nn</«a<je  (published  in  1862):  published  in  iMil  a. 
largely  annotate,!  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  Wedg- 
wood's Elymuloyy.  He  has  also  written  Mm,  ,md  Mtftm 
(1804),  which  was  reissued  with  important  additions  in 
1874,  with  the  title  The  Earth  an  Mo<li/i,<l  I,,/  Human  Ae- 
tion.  Mr.  Marsh  was  appointed  in  Isill  minister  to  Italy, 
a  post  lie  still  retains  (1875). — His  second  wife,  CAIIOI.IM: 
CRANK,  b.  at  Berkeley,  Mass..  lice.  I,  1810.  published  in 
1S57  The  Halliij,  or  tl'ic  Slicf/i/'oltl  in  the  Waters,  translated 
from  the  German  of  Bicrniitzki.  with  a  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author,  and  in  1860  u  volume  entitled  Wolfe  of  the 
Knoll,  and  (>t/nr  I'ocias. 

Marsh  (HERBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London.  England,  in 
I7,">li:  educated  tit  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge ;  studied 
theology  at  the  universities  of  (iottingen  and  Leipsic  :  pub- 
lished li  number  of  pamphlets  in  German  in  defence  of  the 
war-policy  of  England,  which  obtained  him  a  pension  from 
Pitt ;  returned  to  Cambridge  in  1 7112.  and  published  a  Iran,, 
lation  of  Michaelis'  Introduction  to  tin-  .\V».  ?<-*ta  incut  (4 
vols.,  1792-1801),  accompanied  by  an  extended  commentary 

a  work  which  first  made  known  in  England  the  results  of 

the  biblical  researches  of  the  founders  of  the  modern  school 
of  German  criticism,  and  which  accordingly  excited  discus- 
sion and  provoked  opposition  from  conservative  English 
theologians.  In  1807,  Marsh  became  Lady  Margaret  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  published  an  extended 
Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  firterpretaft'oM  of  the 
/i;i,li  1  7  parts,  1809-2,'t ),  consisting  chiefly  of  a  populariza- 
tion of  the  views  of  German  scholars.  In  1812  he  pub- 
lished a  History  of  the  Translations  of  the  Scriptures;  in  1813 
Horn:  Pclasaictc;  became  bishop  of  Llandaff  1816,  of  Peter- 
borough 1819 ;  wrote  numerous  minor  treatises  on  theology, 
politics,  and  classical  topics.  D.  at  Peterborough  May 
1,  1839.  Bishop  Marsh  was  the  most  learned  and  acute 
English  theologian  of  his  time,  and  excelled  in  polemics, 
directed  chiefly  against  Calvinistic  views  and  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Marsh  (JAMKS),  M.  D.,  b.  in  England  in  1789;  studied 
medicine,  and  practised  for  many  years  as  a  physician  at 
Dublin  ;  was  the  discoverer  of  a  method  of  detecting  arsenic 
in  a  liquid  by  means  of  an  apparatus  called  by  his  name. 
(See  ARSENIOUS  OXIDE.)  The  method  was  described  by  him 
in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  Oct.,  1836,  and 
has  come  into  general  use  in  Europe  in  cases  of  suspected 
poisoning.  Dr.  Marsh  d.  at  Woolwich  June  21,  1846. 

Marsh  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Hartford,  Vt.,  July  19, 
1794;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1817;  was  a  tutor  there 
1818-20;  graduated  at  Andover  Seminary  1822;  was  or- 
dained to  the  Congregational  ministry  in  1824;  professor 
of  languages  in  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va.,  1824-26; 
was  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont  1826-33 ;  pro- 
fessor of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  1833-42.  D.  at 
Colchester,  Vt.,  July  3,  1842.  Dr.  Marsh  was  author  of 
many  able  reviews  and  contributions  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, chiefly  philosophical  and  theological.  He  also  made 
some  translations  from  the  German.  (See  bisJiemains,  with 
memoir,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Torrey,  1843.) 

Marsh  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Apr.  2, 
1788:  graduated  ut  Yale  in  1804;  was  1818-33  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  church  in  Haddam,  Conn.,  and 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  temperance  cause,  whi'-h 
he  effectively  served  as  a  writer  and  public  speaker.  He 
was  (1836-66)  editor  of  a  temperance  journal  in  New  York. 
Among  his  works  are  a  Compendium  of  Scclericutieal  His- 
tory (1838;  revised  ed.  1865)  and  Temperance  KecoUeeti<ms 
(1866).  D.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1868. 

Marsh  (OTHNIEL  CHARLES),  F.  G.  S.,  b.  at  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  29, 1831 ;  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  I860,  and 
at  Yale  Scientific  School  1862:  prosecuted  scientific  studies 
at  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Breslau  1862- 
65,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  palaeontology  in  Yale 
College  1866.  He  has  written  largely  upon  that  science 
in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  elsewhere.  For  the 
last  few  years  he  has  been  investigating  the  extinct  ani- 
mals of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  in  North  America,  dis- 
covering more  than  200  fossil  animals  before  unknown, 
most  of  which  he  has  described.  He  is  now  (1875)  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  an  extended  memoir  on  this  subject. 
Mar'shal  [Old  High  Ger.  Af<irr<J-«c«;c,"  horse-servant "], 
originally  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  king's  horses. 
When  chivalry  became  the  only  important  secular  pursuit, 
and  nearly  all  offices  about  the  royal  courts  were  filled  by 
noblemen,  the  marshal's  position  been  me  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  finally  in  England  there  was  appointed  an 
earl-marshal,  who  at  present  has  only  a  ceremonial  dignity 
except  as  the  head  of  the  College  of  Heralds.  The  office 
is  hereditary  with  the  dukes  of  Norfolk.  In  Scotland  there 
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was  an  hereditary  earl-mari-sehal  of  the  Keith  family,  but 
the  office  is  now  in  abeyance.  There  are  also  knight-mar- 
shals. The  highest  military  title  in  most  European  armies  is 
marshal  (field-marshal,  marfchal  de  camji.  Filit-mnrtchall, 
I'*  tilzeuymeitter).  This  title  is  of  direct  descent  from  feudal 
times,  when  the  marshal  was  the  king's  esquire  and  com- 
manded the  advance-guard.  The  gradual  increase  of  his 
authority  in  the  army  after  a  time  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
distinct  military  office  of  this  name.  In  the  U.  S.  a  mar- 
shal is  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  courts,  whose  duties  corre- 
spond to  those  of  tho  sheriff  of  the  State  governments. 
There  is  one  U.  S.  marshal  in  each  judicial  district. 

Mar'shall,  county  of  N.  E.  Alabama,  Area,  GOO  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Tennessee  River.  A  portion 
is  elevated,  and  covered  with  forests,  and  contains  iron  and 
coal.  Another  port  ion  is  a  broad  fertile  plain.  Live-stock, 
cotton,  and  corn  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Guntersville. 
Pop.  9871. 

Marshall,  county  of  N.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  3fiO 
square  miles.  It  is  level,  fertile,  and  abounds  in  coal.  Its 
staple  products  are  grain,  cattle,  and  wool.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  carriages,  harnesses,  etc.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Illinois  River  and  by  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
and  the  Peoria  Pckin  and  Jacksonville  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Lacon. 
Pop.  16.956. 

Marshall,  county  of  N.  Indiana.  Area.  400  square  miles. 
It  is  level,  fertile,  and  partly  covered  with  timber,  with  nu- 
merous oak-openings.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  lumber  ore 
lea  ling  product!".  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Pitts- 
burg  Fort  Wavnc  and  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Plymouth.  Pop.  20,211. 

Marshall,  county  of  Central  Iowa.  Area,  57(i  square 
miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile,  and  the  W.  part  contains 
coal.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Car- 
riages, harne--es,  ei--.  are  manufactured.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  Iowa  River  and  by  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western and  Iowa  Central  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Marshalltown.  Pop. 

Marshall,  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas,  bounded  N.  by 
Nebraska.  Area,  908  square  miles.  It  is  rolling,  fertile, 
well  watered  and  fairly  timbered,  abounding  in  building- 
stone  and  constant  water-power.  Live-stock,  corn,  and 
wheat  are  staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Bii;  Blue  Biver  and  liv  the  Central  branch  of  the  ("iiion 
Paeilie  R.  R.  and  the  St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  R.  It. 
Cap.  Marysville.  Pop.  6901. 

Marshall,  county  of  W.  Kentucky.  Area,  350  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  tho  Tennessee  River. 
It  is  fertile  and  undulating.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  to- 
baeeo  are  staple  products.  The  N.  part  is  traversed  by  the 
Eli/.abethtown  and  Paducah  R.  R.  Cap.  Benton.  Pop. 

Marshall,  county  of  Mississippi,  bounded  N.  by  Ten- 
ne--ce.  Area,  740  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fer- 
tile. Cotton,  corn,  and  live-stock  are  leading  products. 
The  countv  is  traversed  bv  the  Mississippi  Central  R.  R. 
Cap.  Holly  Springs.  Pop.'  29,416. 

Marshall,  county  of  S.  Central  Tennessee.  Area,  375 
square  miles.  It  is  mostly  quite  level  and  very  fertile. 
Live-stock,  cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  leading 

Eroducts.     The  countv  is  traversed  by  Duck  River.     Cap. 
ewisburg.     Pop.  10,207. 

Marshall,  the  southernmost  county  of  the  "  Panhandle  " 
of  West  Virginia,  bounded  E.  by  Pennsylvania  and  W.  by 
the  Ohio  River.  Area,  280  square  miles.  Back  from  the 
river  it  becomes  rolling  and  hilly,  but  is  uniformly  fertile 
and  well  cultivated.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  of  the 
best  quality  are  largely  produced.  Beds  of  coal  exist,  but 
are  not  worked  to  any  extent.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap.  Moundsville.  Pop. 
14,941. 

Marshall,  post-v.,  cap  of  Searcy  co.,  Ark.,  60  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Batosville. 

Marshall,  tp.  of  White  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  429. 

Marshall,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Clark  co.,  111.,  on 
the  St.  Louis  Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  and  tho  Paris 
Dan  villc  and  Vincenncs  R.  Rs.,  has  good  schools,  6  churches, 
2  newspapers,  4  flouring-mills,  1  woollen-mill,  and  stores. 
Pop.  2541.  M.  0.  FROST,  ED.  "  CLARK  Co.  HERALD." 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  830. 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Louisa  co.,  la.     Pop.  967. 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Marshall  CO.,  la.     Pop.  727. 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Taylor  co.,  la.     Pop.  309. 

Marshall,  a  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  has  an  excellent  system  of 
graded  schools,  3  banks,  several  churches,  2  newspapers, 
and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  4925 :  of  tp.  984. 

MORGAN  BATES,  ED.  "STATESMAN." 


Marshall,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lyon  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  11.  R.,  has  2  churches,  1  news- 
paper, a  flouring-rnill,  2  hotels,  and  several  stores.  Pop. 
about  800.  C.  F.  CASE,  ED.  "  PRAIRIE  SCHOONER." 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Platt  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2038. 

Marshall,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Saline  co..  Mo.,  85 
miles  N.  W.  of  Jefferson  City  and  16  miles  W.  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  has  3  churches  arid  2  weekly  newspapers, 
abundance  of  stone-coal,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  agri- 
cultural region.  Pop.  of  tp.  3701. 

Marshall,  post-tp.  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  traversed 
by  the  Utica  Chenango  and  Susquehanna  Valley  and  the 
Midland  R.  Rs.  Pop.  2145. 

Marshall,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  C., 
near  the  French  Broad  River,  and  23  miles  S.  E.  of  Wolf 
Creek  (Tcnn.)  R.  R.  Station.  Pop.  1502. 

Marshall,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Highland  co.,  0.,  8  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Hillsboro'.  Pop.  of  v.  112;  of  tp.  821. 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  705. 

Marshall,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Harrison  co.,  Tex.,  on  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  2  institutes  and  several  pri- 
mary schools,  7  churches.  1  bank,  4  benevolent  institu- 
tions, county  fair  association  and  grounds,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, several  mills,  3  good  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  1920. 
T.  P.  HAWLEV,  En.  -EAST  TEXAS  BULLETIN." 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Buckingham  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2605. 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Fauquier  co.,  Va.     Pop.  4312. 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Richmond  oo.,  Va.     Pop.  1992. 

Marshall,  post-v.  of  Medina  tp..  Dane  co.,  Wis.,  on 
the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  (Madison  division),  is 
the  seat  of  Augsburg  Theological  Seminary  (Lutheran). 

Marshall,  tp.  of  Riehlaiid  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  M7. 

Marshall  (HiMrnnr.v  |,  a  relative  of  Chief-Justice 
Mar-hall,  emigrated  t"  Kentucky  in  1780;  was  a  promi- 
nent man  in  State  affairs;  U.S.  Senator  1795-1801,  and 
published  a  1/intuftf  »f  1\>  ntm'ki/  (1  vol.,  1812;  2  vols., 
1,^1).  D.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  July  1,  1841. 

Marshall  (HrMi'iiRKV),  b.  Jan.  13,  1812,  in  Frankfort 
co.,  Ky..  grandson  of  Humphrey  Marshall,  author  of  the 
first  published  history  of  Kentucky,  and  son  of  Judge  John 
,1.  Marshall;  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
in  1  s:;2,  and  entered  tho  army  as  brevet  third  lieutenant  of 
mounted  rangers  ;  transferred  to  the  1st  llragoons  as  brevet 
see., nd  lieutenant  in  the  following  year,  ami  resigned  from 
the  army  Apr.  :',ii,  ls:):i;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  practising  his  profession  first  at  Frankfort  till 
ls:il.  then  at  Louisville  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  when  he  led  the  1st  Kentucky  Cavalry  t"  the  scat 
of  war  as  its  colonel,  and  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista.  On  the  disbandment  of  his  regiment  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  State  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Henry 
co.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  Representative  to  I'ongress, 
and  re-elected  in  1851;  in  1852,  Pres.  Fillmore  appointed 
him  commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  to  the  empire  of  China, 
which  was  at  once  raised  to  a  first-class  mission  ;  recalled 
iu  |s;>:;,  and  practised  law  in  Washington;  elected  to  Con- 
•_nr  •  from  Kentucky  in  1S.">J,  and  re-elected  in  1*T>7.  Al- 
though opposed  to  secession,  he  espoused  the  Confederate 
cause  in  Sept.,  18(11.  and  was  appointed  brigadier-general; 
resigned  his  commission  shortly  after,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Confederate  Congress  :  practised  law  in  Richmond,  Va., 
for  a  time,  subsequently  returning  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
he  enjoyed  an  extended  and  lucrative  practice.  I>.  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Mar.  28,  1872.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Marshall  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Gcrmantown,  Fauquier 
co..  Va..  Sept.  21.  1755,  the  eldest  of  the  fifteen  children 
of  Col.  Thomas  Marshall,  a  small  planter,  who  served  with 
the  greatest  honor  as  an  officer  of  the  Revolution.  The 
son,  whose  early  education  was  imperfect,  was  himself  on 
officer  in  active  service  from  1775  to  1779,  distinguishing 
himself  alike  in  the  field  and  in  courts-martial,  where  he 
often  acted  as  judge -advocate.  In  1779,  while  on  detached 
service  in  Virginia,  he  attended  Mr.  Wythe's  law-lectures 
at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  was  licensed  to  practise. 
In  17S1  he  resigned  his  commission  and  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law.  In  1783  ho  married  and  returned  to 
Richmond:  distinguished  himself  in  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion for  ratifying  the  U.  S.  Constitution  and  in  the 
State  legislature:  declined  the  U.  S.  attorney-generalship, 
a  se  it  mi  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  im- 
portant positions:  went  in  1798  as  envoy  to  France:  en- 
tered Congress  in  1 799,  where  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
Federalists  in  the  House:  was  appointed  in  1800  secretary 
of  war,  and  soon  after  secretary  of  state;  and  in  1801, 
having  been  nominated  chief-justice  of  the  U.  S.  by  Presi- 
dent Adams,  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  Mr.  Marshall  held  this  office  for  many  years 
with  the  greatest  honor  and  benefit  to  his  country.  The 
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influence  of  his  legal  decisions  was  great  and  permanent,  | 
uii'l  his  fiinie  as  a  solid  reasoner,  a  just  judge,  and  a  pro- 
found jurist  is  world-wide.  In  constitutional,  commer- 
cial, ni'nl  prize  law  his  decisions  are  of  paramount  import- 
ance. His  Life  of  Wii'hiiiytnn  (5  vols.,  1805;  abridged 
ami  improved,  1  vol..  1832)  and  his  J/ininry  <>/  the  Colonial 
arc  more  valuable  to  the  historian  than  to  the  general 
reader.  Chief-Justice  Marshall  was  a  man  greater  in  wis- 
duiii  than  in  learning.  :i  sincere  Christian  and  a  true  phil- 
anthropist, lie  was  tall,  ungraceful,  and  even  awkward  in 
milliner,  hut  most  genial  and  kindly  in  private  life.  D. 
at  I'liilinlclphia  July  B,  1835. 

Marshall  (.Ions  JAMES),  b.  in  Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  Aug. 
4,  1785;  graduated  at  1'rinceton  in  1806;  was  for  many 
years  an  able  lawyer  and  active  politician  of  Kentucky; 
was  is:iti-l(i  a  judge  of  the  State  circuit  court,  and  pub- 
lished 7  vols.  of  law  reports.  In  the  financial  crash  of 
is:;;  he  lost  his  property  through  the  generous  support  he 
!_':r.c  to  his  friends.  D.  at  Louisville  June,  1846. 

Marshall  (NELLIE),  daughter  of  (!en.  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall, b.  in  Kentucky  in  1S47;  began  to  write  for  the  press 

ill     ISfi.'i;     is   author   of    liltimhiii*   fn,in     l-'ii-i-xiilr    /•'iuifi',1 

(IS(ifi)  and  An  ly  Fire,  a  novel  of  merit  and  power  (1869). 
Marshall  (THOMAS  ALEXANDER),  LL.D.,  son  of  Hum-  j 

Shrcv  Marshall  the  historian,  b.  in  Woodford  CO.,  Ky., 
an.' 15,  1794;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1815;  began  law- 
practice  in  Frankfort  in  1817;  removed  to  Paris,  Ky..  in 
1S19;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1831-35:  a  judge  in  the 
court  of  appeals  1835-56;  professor  of  law  in  Transyl- 
vania University  1836-49;  and  chief-justice  of  the  court 
of  appeals  ISliC,.'  J).  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Apr.  17,  1871. 

Marshall  (THOMAS  FRANCIS),  b.  in  Frankfort,  Ky., 
June  7,  1  SI!  1 ,  was  a  nephew  of  Chief- Justice  Marshall.  He 
began  law-practice  when  young;  removed  in  1831  to  Louis- 
ville; became  a  prominent  political  orator  and  a  judge  of 
the  State  circuit  court ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1841-43, 
and  won  distinction  by  his  brilliant  talents.  D.  near  Ver- 
sa! lies.  Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  Sept.  22,  1864.  A  collection  of 
his  writings  and  speeches  has  been  edited  by  W.  L.  Barre 
(Cincinnati,  1858). 

Marshall  (WILLIAM  CALDER),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1811!;  studied  sculpture  in  London  under 
Chnntrey  and  Bailey;  visited  Rome  in  1836;  took  up  his 
permanent  residence  in  London  in  1839,  and  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  poetic  or  ideal  element  in  sculpture,  in 
which  branch  he  achieved  success,  his  most  notable  works 
being  The  lirokrn  Pitcher,  Rebecca,  The  First  Whisper  of 
Li.n;  The  l>nni'ini/-t!!rl  Kc/ifmiiii/.  and  Snbrina.  Marshall 
was  one  of  the  three  sculptors  employed  for  the  decoration 
of  the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  for  which  he  executed 
statues  of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Somers.  He  designed 
the  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  Manchester,  that  of  Jenner 
now  in  Kensington  Gardens,  that  of  Campbell  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  that  of  Sir  George  Grey  at  Cape  Town,  and 
th»-i-  of  Crompton  and  of  James,  seventh  earl  of  Derby,  at 
Bolton,  the  national  monument  to  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
and  is  now  (1875)  executing  in  marble  a  series  of  bassi-rolievi 
for  the  Wellington  chapel  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral. 

Marshall  Isle,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  belonging  to 
Hancock  co..  Me.  Pop.  5. 

Marshall's,  or  Belmont,  a  place  in  Boulder  co., 
Col.,  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Denver,  on  South  Boulder  Creek, 
and  on  the  Julesburg  and  Golden  R.  R.,  5  miles  S.  of  Boul- 
der. It  has  valuable  mines  of  good  lignitic  eoal.  Iron  and 
iiri'-rlay  are  also  found. 

Marshall's,  tp.  of  Harford  eo.,  Md.     Pop.  4409. 

Mar'shallsville,  post-v.  of  Macon  co.,  Ga.,  on  the 
South-western  II.  R.  Pop.  424. 

Mar'shalltown,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  la., 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western  with 
the  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa,  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  agricul- 
tural region,  has  3  public  schools,  7  churches,  3  banks,  a 
public  library,  3  newspaper-offices,  1  furniture  and  soap 
factory,  an  oil-mill,  a  foundry.  2  flouring-raills,  2  breweries, 
and  3  grain-elevators.  Pop.  3218. 
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Mar'shallville,  post-v.,  in  Baughman  and  Chippewa 
tps.,  Wayne  co.,  0.,  on  the  Cleveland  Mount  Vernon  and 
Delaware  R.  R.  Pop.  322. 

Mar'shalsea  Prison  in  South wark,  London,  was  built 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
king's  marshal  of  the  household.  It  was  opened  by  the 
Gordon  rioters  in  17SO.  It  was  long  a  king's  bench  prison, 
but  finally,  like  the  Fleet,  became  a  poor  debtors'  prison. 
It  was  abolished,  with  the  ancient  Marshalsea  and  Palace 
courts,  in  1849,  and  has  been  since  pulled  down. 

Mar'shan,  tp.  of  Dakota  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  527. 

Marsh'field,  a  v.  of  Washington  co.,  Me.,  1  mile  N. 
of  Machias.  Pop.  350. 


Marshfield,  post-tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 

s -,ia-l,  ill'  miles  S.  Bi  of  Boston,  has  6  churches,  and 

manufactures  of  flour,  lumber,  shoes,  clothing,  etc..  and  was 
for  years  the  residence  of  Daniel  Webster.  Pop.  1659. 

Marshfield,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Webster  co.,  Mo.,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  218  miles  from  St.  Louis. 
Pop.  8119. 

Marshfield,  post-v.  of  Waterloo  tp.,  Athens  co.,  0.,  on 
Marietta  nnd  Cincinnati  R.  R.,  in  a  coal-region.  Pop.  240. 

Marshfield,  post-v.  of  Coos  co.,  Or.,  on  the  S.  side  of 
Coos  Bay,  4  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Coos  River,  in  a  hilly 
and  densely-wooded  region,  and  has  important  mines  of 
good  lignitic  coal. 

Marshfield,  post-tp.  of  Washington  eo.,  Vt.,  16  miles 
N.  E.  of  Montpelier,  has  3  churches  and  manufactures  of 
boots,  shoes,  lumber,  and  starch.  Pop.  1072. 

Marshfield,  tp.  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1593. 

Marsh  Fork,  tp.  of  Raleigh  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  736. 

Marsh-Gas  [Ger.  ffnmpfya*,  (wrnhrni/m;  Fr.  ijnz  de 
maraix],  light  carburetted  hi/<h'rnfi'n.  iitcthinir,  formate.  ( Ber- 
thelot),  ht/drnret  of  mrthylf,  fn-c-<lftmp.  Chemical  compo- 
sition, CHi.  That  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  or 
hydrocarbon,  which  contains  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
maximum  proportion  of  hydrogen  possible,  called  by  Ber- 
thclot  a  "  saturated  hydrocarbon."  It  is  a  highly  import- 
ant gas  in  nature,  being  one  of  the  principal  and  invari- 
able products  of  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in  the 
absence  of  air  in  excess,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  well 
as  at  the  high  temperatures  of  the  gas-retort,  coal-gas  con- 
taining 40  to  45  per  cent,  or  more  of  it.  Volta  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  chemist  who  examined  the  gas  from 
stagnant  water  and  marshes;  Priestley  was  among  its 
earliest  subsequent  investigators. 

Occurrence  in  Nature. — Locally,  marsh-gas  must  occur 
as  a  constant  constituent  of  the  atmosphere — namely,  in 
districts  where  it  is  constantly  emitted  from  the  earth  in 
enormous  volume,  which  is  the  case  in  a  great  number  of 
countries.  As  it  has  not  been  detected,  however,  as  a  nor- 
mal constituent  of  the  air,  it  is  no  doubt  duly  destroyed 
therein  by  oxidation.  It  is  found  in  a  number  of  ancient 
geological  strata  in  a  highly  compressed  form,  exuding 
constantly  from  fissures  in  their  outcrops,  or  far  more 
copiously  when  holes  are  bored  into  these  rocks  where  they 
lie  at  a  depth  below  the  surface.  Such  are  gas-wells,  which 
are  to  play  an  important  and  valuable  part  in  the  future 
of  some  large  sections  of  the  U.  S.,  and  possibly  of  other 
countries  on  the  earth.  (See  Ga»-  Wellt  under  the  head  of 
GAS-LIGHTING,  by  PROF.  CHANDLER.)  A  view  of  the  mode 
of  production  of  marsh-gas  in  these  formations,  offered  in 
1871  by  the  present  writer,  is  as  follows :  Marsh-gas,  being 
that  hydrocarbon  which  contains  the  most  hydrogen  and 
the  least  carbon,  is  the  natural  and  necessary  residuum 
of  the  abstraction  of  the  carbon  from  organic  matter  by 
some  oxidizing  agency  at  low  temperatures  in  the  pres- 
ence of  water.  The  oxidizing  agency  was  oxide  of  iron, 
doubtless  partly  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which 
acted  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  from  the  combined  water  of 
the  cellulose  and  other  organic  substances  present  by  alter- 
nating changes  of  reduction  by  the  carbon  to  the  form  of 
sulphide,  and  oxidation  again  to  sulphate,  and  so  on.  In 
the  mud  of  stagnating  pools  and  marshes  the  same  process 
may  bo  seen  at  any  time  in  progress,  such  mud  being  al- 
ways black  with  sulphide  of  iron,  and  giving  off  marsh-gas 
when  a  stick  is  thrust  in.  The  rocks  which  furnish  the  gas 
of  the  gas-wells  were  the  highly  organic  mud  of  ancient 
shallow  seas  or  lagoons.  They  always  contain  iron  sul- 
phide and  carbonate.  The  carbonic  acid  formed,  by  reason 
of  its  solubility  in  water  has  been  partly  removed,  though 
the  marsh-gas  of  the  wells  is  usually  found  still  to  retain 
more  or  less  of  carbonic  acid.  This  acid  remains  in  the 
rocks  in  part  also,  no  doubt,  in  the  forms  of  carbonates  of 
iron,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

Artificial  1'reparntiun. — Marsh-gas  is  remarkable  in  be- 
ing a  compound  which,  while  so  abundantly  and  univer- 
sally produced  in  nature,  is  not  often  encountered  as  a 
product  of  artificial  transformations  in  the  laboratory.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  state ;  the  most 
practicable  method,  which  does  not  furnish  it  free  from 
contamination,  being  the  destructive  distillation  of  a  mix- 
ture of  acetate  and  hydrate  of  potash.  In  a  pure  state  it 
can  be  obtained  only  by  a  very  expensive  method,  by  the 
action  of  water  upon  the  substance  called  methylide  or 
methido  of  zinc : 

ZnHj,CH2,CHj  +  2H80  =  ZnO,H20  +  2  (H2,CH2), 
the  sole  products  being  zinc-oxide  hydrate  and  marsh-gas. 

Chemical  Cintntittitifin  and  Properties. — On  the  homologic 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds,  inarsh- 
ga"  has  the  molecular  constitution  assigned  in  the  equation 
ab-jve,  H2,CH2j  but  according  to  the  hypothetical  views 
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of  the  prevailing  school  of  chemists,  CHi  is  a  typical  body, 
one  of  the  four  fundamental  types  of  all  organic  compounds. 
As  this  latter  hypothesis  is  in  opposition  to  the  plain  facts 
of  IIoMot.or.Y  (see  under  that  head),  we  may  rest  satisfied 
here  with  a  mere  presentation  of  both  views,  without  dis- 
cussion. Marsh-gas,  next  to  hydrogen  gas,  is  the  lightest 
known  body,  having  a  density  of  .5576  (air  =  1),  or  little 
over  half  the  weight  of  air.  Hence,  the  fire-damp  of  coal- 
mines collects  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  workings,  and 
forms  an  explosive  stratum,  first  near  the  roof  of  a  pas- 
s;ii^e  in  which  the  air  is  quiet.  The  gas  of  the  gas-wells  is 
also  lighter  than  air.  notwithstanding  the  10  percent,  of 
heavy  carbonic  acid  that  it  often  contains,  and  has  been 
used  for  filling  balloons.  CH4  contains,  by  weight,  just  75 
per  cent,  of  carbon  and  25  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  but  it 
nevertheless  partakes  so  much  of  the  nature  of  hydrogen 
that  it  burns  with  a  similar  flame,  when  pure,  without  any 
light,  being  the  only  known  hydrocarbon  free  from  oxygen 
whose  flame  is  non-luminous.  It  has  a  great  general  chem- 
ical indifference  towards  other  bodies,  at  least  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  though  chlorine  combines  with  it  with 
the  assistance  of  light,  being  without  action  in  the  dark. 
A  mixture  with  chlorine  does  not  immediately  explode 
when  put  in  sunshine,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  hydro-  I 
carbons,  but  does  so  nevertheless  after  some  time.  It  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water — to  the  extent  of  5$  per  cent.  I 
of  its  volume  at  32°  F.,  and  less  than  4  per  cent,  at  60°.  ; 
In  alcohol  it  is  about  twelve  times  as  soluble  as  this,  and 
might  thus  be  approximately  separated  from  a  mixture  | 
with  hydrogen,  of  which  alcohol  takes  up  but  0.7  per 
cent.  HKXHY  WriiTZ. 

Marsh'-Hawk,  or  Harrier,  of  the  I".  S..  the  Circus 
llni/*oiiiii«.ii  large  and  rapacious  bird  found  in  all  parts  of 
North  America.  The  marsh-hawk  of  Europe  and  Africa 
is  Circus  rufus. 

Marsh'-Hen,  a  name  applied  to  the  clapper  rail,  called 
also  salt-water  marsh-hen  (Rallit*  crepltauu),  and  to  the 
HnlliiH  i-Icfinn*  (fresh-water  marsh-hen,  king-rail),  game- 
birds  of  the  IT.  S.,  rarely  seen  except  by  sportsmen  and 
naturalists.  (See  RAIL.) 

Mars  Hill,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  33  miles  N. 
of  Hoiilton,  on  the  Xew  Brunswick  line.  It  is  named  from 
a  peak  2000  feet  high  on  its  S.  border.  Pop.  399. 

Marsh  Island,  an  island  belonging  to  Lincoln  CO., 
Me.  Pop.  20. 

Marsh/mallow,  the  A/tlum  (iffti-iiial!*,  an  herb  of  the 
mallow  family,  a  native  of  the  Old  World,  lint  initiiriilized 
in  the  U.  S.,  principally  in  sult-marshes.  The  plant  is  re- 
markably mucilaginous,  anil  is  used  chiefly  in  domestic 
practice  as  a  demulcent  in  coughs  and  diseases  of  the  bow- 
els and  kidneys.  It  appears  to  have  mild  diuretic  virtues. 
It  is  in  some  countries  used  as  a  potherb.  Marshmallow 
paste  and  candy  are  popular  confections,  used  to  allay 
irritation  in  the  throat. 

Marsh/man  (  JOHX  CLARK),  son  of  Joshua,  b.  at  Seram- 
pore,  India,  about  1810:  was  educated  by  his  father,  and 
spent  his  life  until  1  ,X56  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Ka-t 
India  Company  in  Bengal.  He  wrote  a  valuable  Hintori/ 
of  India  (1S67).  The  I. if.-  and  Times  of  Carey,  Marshman, 
nnd  \\'<inf.  einhi-(i<-iiiif  the  History  of  the  Kerampore  \filiion 
(1859),  and  a  Life  'of  Sir  Henry  Bavttoek  (1860).  Gen. 
Havelock  married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Marshman. 

Marshman  (JOSHUA),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wcstbury-Leigh, 
Wiltshire.  England,  in  17«7:  went  to  India  in  1799  as  a 
Baptist  missionary  :  resided  chiefly  at  Serampore  ;  gained  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Bengalee,  Sanskrit,  and  ChineM  : 
prepared  Chinese  translations  of  Genesis,  the  four  Gospels, 
and  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Corinthians;  pub- 
lished a  Dissertation  on  the  Characters  and  Sounds  <>f  tit'  Chi- 
nese Lmguagt(I899),  The  Worktof  Confucius,  i-imtnininii  tin' 
Original  Text,  with  a  Translation  (1811),  Clanis  Sinica,  Ele- 
ments of  Chinese  Grammar  (1814),  and  a  Defence  of  the  ]>•  iti/ 
and  Atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  (1822),  in  reply  to  Ramim.hmi 
Roy.  He  aided  Dr.  Carey  in  the  preparation  of  his  Sans- 
krit Grammar  and  Bengalat  and  En/jlish  Dictionary.  D.  at 
Serampore  Dec.  5,  1837. 

Marsh-Marigold.     See  CALTHA. 

Marsh'-Rosemnry,  or  Sea-Lavender,  the  Statiee 
Liinoninm,  a  salt-marsh  plant,  common  along  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  Europe.    There  are  many 
varieties,  by  some  botanists  regarded  as  one  species.     Its  ; 
root  abounds  in  tannic  acid,  of  which  it  contains  nearly  i 
12.5  per   cent.     It  is  used  in  medicine,   especially   as  a  I 
remedy  for  sore  mouth  and  sore  throat,  and  is  best  pre- 
pared by  infusion. 

Marsh's  Test,  a  test  for  arsenic,  especially  applicable 
in  cases  of  supposed  poisoning.  It  has  been  described  by 
Prof.  Chandler  under  the  head  of  ARSEXIOUS  OXIDE  (which 


Mar'si,  an  ancient  and  warlike  Italian  people,  early 
allies  of  the  Romans,  but  fought  against  them  with  the 
greatest  valor  in  the  Social  wur.  They  dwelt  in  an  inland 
and  mountainous  district  around  the  basin  of  the  Fucine 
Lake,  and  were  famous  for  their  skill  as  magicians  and 
diviners.  Their  chief  city  was  Marruvium. 

Mar'siconuo'vo,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Potenza.  about  22  miles  S.  W.  of  the  town  of  Potenza. 
It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  is  subject  to  furious  winds.  Pop. 
in  1874,  8611. 

Marsipobran'chiarGr.M"j><riJw,  "purse,"  and  (Spiy^ia, 
"  gill  "],  a  class  of  vertebrates  generally  confounded  with 
the  fishes,  but  distinguished  by  many  remarkable  peculiar- 
ities. The  skeleton  is  of  a  very  inferior  type,  the  noto- 
chord  or  embryonal  vertebral  column  being  persistent. 
The  skull  is  in  a  most  rudimentary  condition,  and  repre- 
sented by  a  small  brain-case  and  capsules  for  the  organs 
of  sense  (auditory  and  olfactory),  as  well  as  by  an  ethmo- 
vomerine  plate;  the  inferior  appendages  arc  developed  as 
elements  designated  as  (1)  the  subocular  arch,  with  a  meta- 
pterygoid  or  "  superior  quadrate,"  and  an  "  inferior  quad- 
rate "  portion  ;  (2)  a  "  palato-pterygoid  "  element ;  and  (3) 
a  "  stylohyal  process;"  labial  cartilages  form  also  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  skull ;  bones  or  cartilages  represent- 
ing the  upper  as  well  as  lower  jaws  are  entirely  wanting; 
the  brancnial  apparatus  is  sustained  by  a  basket-like  skel- 
eton; no  limbs  are  developed,  and  consequently  no  scap- 
ular arch  or  pelvic  girdle.  The  brain,  though  small,  is 
distinctly  developed,  and  differentiated  into  the  brain 
proper  and  medulla  oblongata :  the  former  is  composed,  as 
in  the  higher  forms,  of  the  "  mesencephalon,"  "thalamen- 
cephalon,"  "  prosenceplmlon,"  and  "  rhinencephalon  :"  the 
latter  is  small,  with  a  fourth  ventricle  conspicuous  from 
above  ;  and  the  "  cerebellum  "  very  rudimentary.  The  au- 
ditory apparatus  is  quite  simple,  being  represented  by  a 
single  membranous  tube  without  any  differentiation  into 
canals  and  ve-tibules,  us  in  the  Hyperotreta,  or,  at  most, 
as  in  the  Hyperoartii,  with  two  semicircular  canals  and  a 
sacculated  vestibule.  The  olfactory  apparatus  consists  of 
a  median  sac.  which  is  provided  with  but  a  single  external 
:i j.erture.  The  heart  is  distinctly  developed,  and  is  divided 
into  an  auricle  and  ventricle,  the  former  having  in  front  a 
venous  sinus;  ami  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  "pericar- 
dium," which  connects  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The 
intestinal  canal  is  simple,  the  liver  specialized  as  such, 
nnd  the  kidneys  well  developed,  and  with  ureters  opening 
behind  into  the  rectum.  The  organs  of  generation  have 
no  ducts,  but  discharge  into  the  abdomen,  from  which  they 
depart  by  an  abdominal  pore. 

The  class  thus  distinguished  is  represented  by  very  few 
gpeeiM,  but  these  exhibit  two  radically  distinct  types  of 
structure,  and  have  been  differentiated  into  two  orders — 
(1)  Hyperoartii,  in  which  the  tube  terminates  in  a  blind 
sac  at  its  posterior  end  ;  and  (2)  Hyperotreti,  in  which  the 
narial  canal  perforates  the  pharyngeal  roof  and  connects 
with  the  pharynx.  These  two  orders  differ  very  decidedly 
from  each  other  in  the  skeleton,  armature  of  the  mouth, 
ovulation,  etc.  (Further  details  will  be  found  under  the 
respective  titles.) 

A  remarkable  metamorphosis  is  undergone  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  order  Hyperoartii  (i.  e.  the  Pctromyzon- 
tids  or  lampreys),  but  the  transformations  of  the  Ilyper- 
otrcti  (»'.  e.  Myxinac  or  hags)  are  unknown  ;  and  this  is  a  gap 
most  desirable  to  be  filled,  as  no  general  characters  can  be 
specified  respecting  the  embryology  of  the  class  until  these 
are  made  known.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  remark- 
able Ilrnii'-iiinxtoniif  or  AnifJn'i.i-nx  represents  the  immature 
condition  of  Myxina?,  but  this  idea  is  evidently  erroneous. 

The  species  of  the  class  are  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt 
waters,  the  Petromyzontids  having  members  in  the  fresh 
ami  salt  waters  of  all  temperate  and  sub-temperate  coun- 
tries; while  the  Mvxinoids  arc  represented  in  the  cold 
waters  of  the  northern  hemisphere  by  Myxinae.  as  well  as 
along  the  shores  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Pacific — 
e.  </.  in  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  seas,  California,  Chili, 
and  Australia. 

Although  no  representatives  of  the  class  have  been  found 
in  a  fossil  condition,  their  absence  in  the  older  strata  is 
undoubtedly  due  rather  to  the  difficulty  connected  with  the 
preservation  of  the  readily  destructible  cartilaginous  skel- 
eton than  to  their  actual  absence.  It  is  indeed  probable 
that  the  order  was  extensively  represented  in  past  times. 
and  that  it  was  more  abundantly  developed  than  any  other 
type.  THEO.  GILL. 

Mars  la  Tonr,  a  v.  on  the  road  from  Metz  to  Verdun, 
10  miles  to  the  W.  of  Metz.  is  noted  for  the  battle  which 
took  place  here  Aug.  10.  1870,  and  which  is  often  called 
after  this  place,  though  generally  after  Vionville,  a  village 
situated  farther  to  the  IE.,  and  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
battle.  AUGUST  XIEMANN. 
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Mars'ton  ((III.MAX),  b.  in  Orfi>nl,  N.  H.,  about  1815; 

graduated  at  Diirtminitli  Cull. •<_'!•  in  1M7.  and  at  the  Law 
School.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  in  isii);  settled  in  Isil  at  Kxc- 
ter,  N.  II. ;  was  a  member  of  ('undress  1859-63  and  1865-67  ; 
ten  cd  with  distinction  through  the  war  of  lSn'I-65,  at  first 
loncl  of  the  2d  New  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  as  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteer-. 

.Marston  (.IiniN).  b.  in  England  about  1570;  was  edu- 
cated at  Corpus  Christi  College.  Oxford;  became  lecturer 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  in  1593,  and  was  author  of 
eight  dramas  and  two  volumes  of  poems  which  were 
edited  by  J.  0.  Ilalliwell  (1S56,  3  vols.).  Very  little  is 
known  of  the  life  of  Marston.  He  aided  Ben  .lonson  and 
(Jeorgo  Chapman  in  writing  the  comedy  of  Kimiimnl  lln  ! 
(llidu),  which  caused  the  imprisonment  of  the  three  writers 
on  account  of  its  satires  upon  the  Scotch.  The  best  of  his 
dramas  is  The  Mfi!i'"titint  (llpll.l),  a  tragi-comedy.  origin- 
ally written  by  John  Webster,  but  recast  by  Marston  and 
dedicated  to  Ben  Jonson.  D.  about  1634. 

Marston  (WESTI.AND),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire. England,  Jan.  30,  1820;  studied  law  in  London,  but 
devoted  himself  to  literature  as  a  profession,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  large  number  of  popular  plays,  tragedies,  and 
comedies,  besides  occasional  poeuis  ami  tales. 

Marstou  Moor,  an  open  plain,  8  miles  from  York, 
England,  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained 
(.July  2,  1644)  by  the  allied  Parliamentary  and  Scotch 
armies,  commanded  respectively  by  Lord  Fairfax  and  the 
earl  of  Lcven,  over  the  royal  forces  under  Prince  llupert. 
York  was  then  held  by  the  royalists,  and  had  been  besieged 
by  Fairfax.  When  Prince  Kupcrt  advanced  to  its  relief, 
Fairfax  drew  off  to  Marston  Moor.  Each  army  consisted 
of  about  25,000  men.  The  battle  commenced  by  a  can- 
nonade on  both  sides  with  little  effect.  Rupert  charged 
with  his  cavalry  towards  evening,  and  dispersed  the  left 
wing  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  the  commanders  of  which 
fled,  hut  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were  retrieved  by  Leslie's 
Scotch  regiments  and  Cromwell's  brigade  of  "  Ironsides," 
who  captured  the  enemy's  artillery,  taking  1500  prisoners 
and  100  colors.  The  losses  on  each  side  were  about  2000. 
The  result  was  the  surrender  of  York  to  Lord  Fairfax  a  few 
days  later,  which  rendered  the  Parliamentary  cause  trium- 
phant throughout  the  N.  of  England. 

Mar'stran<l(WiuiKi,M),b.  at  Copenhagen  Dec.  24,1810; 
studied  in  his  native  city,  at  Munich,  and  at  Home ;  be- 
came professor  in  1848  at  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen, 
and  d.  there  Mar.  25,  1873.  His  masterpieces  are  his  his- 
torical paintings  in  the  chapel  of  Christian  IV.  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Roeskilde,  but  he  became  most  widely  known  as 
a  genre  painter.  His  pictures  treating  subjects  of  the  com- 
edies of  Holberg  show  a  very  remarkable  power  of  charac- 
terization and  a  dry,  massive  humor  truly  Danish. 

Marsupia'lia  [Lat.  mtuwap^wnt  a  '"pouch"],  the  only 
generally  recognized  order  of  the  mammalian  sub-class 
I  tnlelphia,  and  comprising  the  opossums,  kangaroos,  wom- 
bats, and  related  types.  The  characters  which  differentiate 
the  group  as  a  sub-class  will  be  found  in  the  article  MAM- 
MA is,  and  the  common  ordinal  characters  will  alone  be 
given  here.  The  skull  is  of  a  low  type,  and  the  nasal 
chamber  much  larger  than  the  cerebral.  The  degree  of 
difference,  however,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  animal  and 
other  considerations.  The  bones  retain  their  distinctness 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  sometimes  throughout  life, 
the  basi-occipital,  cxo-occipital,  and  supra-occipital  ele- 
ments being  long  or  permanently  separated  from  each 
other,  as  are  also  the  periotie,  squamosal,  and  tympanic 
elements  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  pituitary  fossa  and 
clinoid  processes,  are  obsolete  or  wanting;  distinct  par- 
occipital  processes  are  almost  always  developed  ;  the  basi- 
sphcnoid  is  perforated  by  on  internal  poriotic  artery;  the 
alisphenoids  are  dilated,  and  form  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  :  the  pterygoids  are  small  and  lamelliform; 
i lie  hony  palate  lias,  generally  two  or  more  vacuities  (some- 
limes  confounded  in  one)  near  its  posterior  margin;  the 
im-scthmoid  is  extensively  ossified,  and  its  anterior  termi- 
nation is  abrupt  and  nearly  vertical;  the  nasal  bones  are 
large  ;  the  ascending  process  of  the  prcraaxillaries  more 
or  less  remote  from  the  frontals ;  the  zygoma  complete: 
(lie  orbit  without  a  posterior  process;  "the  periotie  sends 
backward  a  distinct  mastoid,  which  appears  as  a  narrow 
strip  of  bone  of  considerable  vertical  extent  between  the 
sciuamosal  and  occipital  on  the  side  of  the  occipital  region 
of  the  skull:"  the  tympanic  bones  are  always  free;  the 
lachrymal  wi.th  its  perforation  upon,  or  external  to,  the 
anterior  margin  of  the  orbit:  the  malar  large  and  extend- 
ing far  forward  as  well  as  backward  ;  the  mandible  has 
always,  except  in  Tarsipc.didii'.  an  inverted  margin  to  the 
angle,  ami  its  condylcs  are  more  or  less  transverse;  the 
liyoid  apparatus  is  quite  peculiar,  the  hasihyal  being 
rhomboidal,  the  e.eratohyals  very  broad,  and  near  or  quite 


in  contact  anteriorly,  and  the  rest  of  the  anterior  cornua 
cartilaginous,  while  the  thyrohyals  are  stout  and  com- 
)m --i-d.  There  are  always  nineteen  thoracico-lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  almost  always  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs  (rarely, 
as  in  Phascnlarctos.  eleven,  or,  as  in  I'luiHroluinytt  nunlfiifuM, 
fifteen).  The  scapula  has  along  acromion  and  a  small 
coraeoid  ;  in  all,  save  Peramelidaj,  clavicles  are  developed. 
The  fore  limbs  have  both  radius  and  ulna  well  developed 
Jind  distinct,  allowing  of  rotation;  the  carpal  bunes  M-\CM 
or  (by  the  suppression  of  the  lunar)  six  ;  five  digits  are 
developed  in  all  except  Chveropus.  The  pelvis  has,  in  all 
except  Tliiflnclnntt,  two  long  bones  ("  marsupial  ")  articu- 
lated with  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pubis,  resulting  from 
the  ossification  of  the  inner  tendons  of  the  external  oblique 
muscles.  The  hind  limb  has  the  bones  of  the  second  seg- 
ment always  well  developed  ami  distinct,  and  sometimes 
capable  of  rotation:  the  carpus  has  always  seven  bones, 
and  the  astragalus  is  comparatively  small;  the  first  or 
inner  too  is  generally  absent  or  thumb-like,  the  second  and 
third  often  united,  and  the  fourth  usually  much  the  largest. 

The  muscles  of  the  hind  limbs  in  most  (the  saltatorial 
types  being  cxcepted)  present  a  peculiar  mollification  in 
that  the  fli'sor  linujtts  itti{it<u-iini  fM<2w"l8  inserted  fleshy 
into  the  fibula,  and  the  knee  and  ankle  joints  are  so  mod- 
ified as,  through  the  action  of  the  muscle  so  inserted,  to 
admit  of  rotary  movements  of  the  hind  foot." 

The  brain  is  lowly  developed,  and  the  cerebellum,  as 
well  as  olfactory  lobes,  and  often  the  optic  lobes,  are 
exposed  above ;  the  cerebrum  is  also  peculiar,  according 
to  Flower,  in  (1)  the  arrangement  of  the  folding  of  the 
inner  wall  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere,  a  deep  fissure,  with 
a  corresponding  projection  within,  being  continued  for- 
ward from  the  hippocampal  fissure  along  the  whole  of  the 
inner  wall  (the  hippocampus  major  extending  thus  into  the 
body  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  and  constituting  its  inner 
wall) ;  (2)  the  altered  relation  (consequent  upon  this  dis- 
position of  the  inner  wall)  and  the  very  small  development 
of  the  corpus  callosum ;  and  (3)  the  great  increase  in  amount 
(and  probably  in  function)  of  the  anterior  commissure. 

The  teeth  are  peculiar  in  that  there  is  only  one  perfect 
set,  none  having  deciduous  predecessors  except  one  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw,  the  hindmost  (and  indicated  as 
sueh  by  its  development)  of  the  premolars ;  in  other  re- 
spects the  teeth  vary  greatly ;  they  frequently,  however, 
are  peculiar  in  the  great  number  (5  X  2)  of  upper  incisors, 
and  in  the  number  of  true  molars  (4x2)  in  each  jaw. 

The  heart  is  peculiar  in  the  absence  of  a  fossa  ornlis 
and  annitlus  avails  in  the  right  auricle ;  and  in  all  it  re- 
ceives the  two  VCUIE  cavtf.  siiperiorea  by  two  separate  inlets. 

The  living  marsupials  are  divisible  into  nine  families, 
in  addition  to  which  there  are  several  represented  by 
forms  no  longer  living.  These  nine  families  exhibit  two 
quite  distinct  types  of  structure  in  the  hind  feet.  In  some, 
as  in  the  opossums  and  thylacines,  all  the  toes  are  free  and 
unconnected  with  each  other ;  in  others,  as  kangaroos,  wom- 
bats, etc.,  the  -second  and  third  toes  are  much  reduced  in 
size,  and  closely  connected  together  in  a  common  integu- 
ment, which  leaves  only  the  claws  visible,  and  gives  the 
impression  of  a  single  toe  with  two  claws. 

The  ehorisodactylous  marsupials  are  represented  by  three 
very  distinct  families, two  of  which  (Dasyuridffi  and  Myrme- 
cobiidae)  are  confined  to  Australia,  and  one  (Didelphididaa) 
to  America,  one  species  advancing  far  up  into  the  U.  S. 

The  syndactylous  marsupials  exhibit  in  their  dentition 
two  very  decided  types.  In  one  the  incisors  are  perma- 
nently rooted,  and  in  the  lower  jaw  are  either  two  large 
incisor  teeth  opposed  to  six  in  the  upper,  or  six  in  the 
lower  opposed  to  eight  or  ten  in  the  upper.  All  these  are 
inserted  by  roots.  To  this  group  belong  the  Phascolarc- 
ti'he,  Phalangistida;,  Tarsipedidte,  and  Macropidae.  In 
the  other  in  both  jaws  the  incisor  teeth  are  like  those  of 
rodents,  there  being  two  in  each  jaw,  continually  repro- 
duced, and  growing  in  a  subcircular  direction.  To  this 
group  belongs  the  single  family  Phascolomyida;. 

The  marsupial  pouch  is  developed  in  all  the  living  rep- 
resentatives of  the  order  except  Thilomyi  dnrtiyera  (the 
opossum  of  South  America),  which  derives  its  name  from 
carrying  its  young  upon  its  back,  with  their  tails  swung 
around  their  mothers.  This  pouch  is  formed,  according 
to  William  S.  Barnard,  "  by  the  infolding  of  the  skin.  Its 
concavity  opens  on  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  and 
extends  backward  and  laterally,  forming  a  kind  of  double 
bag,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  milk-glands  open  through 
Inn;:  papilla;." 

The  genital  organs,  as  to  their  superior  modifications, 
have  been  noticed  under  MAMMALS:  in  this  connection  it 
maybe  added  that  the  uteri  form  a  nearly  continuous  track 
with  the  vaginal  canals,  and  that  those  canals  are  gener- 
ally connected  at  their  proximal  ends,  and  develop  there  a 
ail  ilr  mil1,  but  sometimes,  as  in  Didelphi*  <l<irniii''i-n,  etc., 
they  are  distinct,  and  debouch  into  the  urogenital  canal 
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without  any  function.  The  young,  instead  of  being  nour- 
ished in  the  womb  until  it  hay  attained  a  considerable  size 
and  a  certain  maturity  of  development,  as  in  ordinary 
mammals,  has  no  organic  connection  with  the  mother,  but 
is  born  or  expelled  from  the  uterus  in  a  very  immature 
condition.  The  interval  between  the  impregnation  of  the 
mutlier  and  birth  of  her  young  in  the  opossum  is  about 
twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  days.  The  young  one  is  ex- 
tremely small,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  weighing 
only  a  few  grains,  even  in  the  largest  species ;  the  organs 
are  in  a  very  undeveloped  condition,  and  the  animal  is 
naked,  blind,  and  perfectly  helpless;  its  fore  limbs  are 
rnoro  developed  than  the  hind  ones.  It  seems  to  be,  some- 
times at  least,  dropped  directly  on  the  ground,  according 
to  the  observations  of  E.  S.  Hill  (1807),  in  the  kangaroo, 
but  it  is  possible  that  it  is  occasionally  received  by  the 
motlier  with  the  mouth  from  the  vagina;  at  any  rate,  the 
Meu'lv-liorn  animal  is  taken  by  the  mother  with  hi:r  lips 
and  transferred  to  the  pouch  :  the  parent  thrusts  her  head 
into  tliis  pouch,  and  the  young  instinctively  grasps  with 
the  sharp  claws  of  its  fore  feet  and  clings  to  the  teat  to 
which  it  is  presented,  and.  the  corners  of  the  mouth  grow- 
ing around  it,  the  animal  remains  clinging  to  the  teat  for 
several  weeks,  and  until  it  has  attained  a  considerable  size 
and  the  adult  rhararters  have  been  in  a  large  degree  as- 
sumed. Although  it  is  thus  capable  of  grasping  and  cling- 
ing to  the  nipple,  it  is,  however,  at  first  incapable  of  di- 
rectly sucking,  and  the  milk  is  furnished  by  the  mother 
through  the  compression  of  the  gland  by  a  muscle  analo- 
gous to  the  eremaster.  To  guard  against  suffocation  of  the 
young  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  laryngeal  apparatus 
is  provided:  "the  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  are 
elongated  and  approximated,  and  the  rimaglottidis  is  thus 
situated  at  the  apex  of  a  cone-shaped  larynx,  which  pro- 
as in  the  Cetacea,  into  the  posterior  nares,  where  it 
is  closely  embraced  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  The 
air-passage  i-  thus  completely  separated  from  the  fauces, 
and  the  injected  milk  passes  in  a  divided  stream  on  cither 
side  of  the  larynx  to  the  oasophagus."  Thus  sustained 
and  nourished  by  the  mother,  the  little  marsupial  devel- 
ops and  in-reases  in  si/.e,  anil  after 
a  greater  or  less  length  of  time, 
according  to  the  species,  it  assumes 
the  characters  of  approximate  ma- 
turity, and  leaves  the  teat  and  the 
pouch  itself,  but  for  some  time  a  ft ei- 
resorts  to  the  latter  in  case  of  dan- 
ger, to  be  conveyed  by  the  mother. 

Although  the  marsupials  are  now 
confined  to  Australasia  and  South 
America  (exclusive  of  a  few  emi- 
grants beyond  those  borders),  they 
were  formerly  the  predominant 
mammal  types  of  every  part  of  the 
globe  paht'ontologically  known, 
and  remains  of  representatives  of 

the  <-la>s  r, \  ered  from  the  Liassic 

and  Oolitic  formations  have  been 
referred  to  this  order.  In  the  Eo- 
cene they  are  de\  eloped  in  several 
tvpes,  both  in  North  America  and 
in  Europe,  and  among  these  were 
representatives  of  genera  closely 
reltit  ed  to  the  opossums  of  the  pres- 
ent age.  Although  none  of  the 
marsupials  of  the  present  epoch 
can  vie  with  the  largest  plaeental 
mammals,  in  former  times  and  as 
recently,  perhaps,  as  the  advent  of 
man,  species  of  gigantic  size  ex- 
isted, the  Diprotodontids  of  Australasia  having  been  nearly 
as  large  as  our  elephants.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Mar'supites  [from  mareuplum,  a  "pouch"],  or  Tor- 
toise Encrinite,  a  genus  of  the  Crinoidea  occurring  in 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe,  remarkable  for  having  no 
stem  or  attachment;  its  pelvis  thus  resembles  a  plated 
pouch  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  arms. 

Mar'syas,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  satyr  who  picked  up 
the  flute  which  Athene  had  thrown  away  and  cursed  when 
she  saw  how  distorted  her  features  became  by  playing  it; 
challenged  Apollo,  who  played  the  lyre,  to  a 'musical  con- 
te.-t.  with  the  Muses  for  judges.  Marsyas  was  defeated, 
bound  to  a  tree,  and  flayed  alive  by  the  god.  Some  mvth- 
ologists  see  behind  this  myth  a  contest  between  the  citha- 
roedic  style  of  music  prevalent  in  Greece,  and  the  auloedic 
prevalent  in  Phrygia,  the  native  country  of  Marsyas. 

Muriel  (CHARLES).     Pee  CHARLES  MARTEL. 

Mar'tell,  post-tp.  of  Pierce  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  717. 

Martel'lo  Tower,  according  to  Webster  and  others 
originally  icatch  (or  bell)  towers  (martello,  "hammer"), 


erected  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  against  the 
Barbary  pirates.  According  to  Col.  Pasley,  the  name  of 
martello  tower  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  good  de- 
fence made  by  a  small  round  tower  in  the  Bay  of  Martello, 
in  Corsica,  in  the  year  1794,  which,  although  armed  with 
one  gun  only,  beat  off  one  or  two  British  ships  of  war 
without  sustaining  any  material  injury  from  their  fire.  This 
construction  gave  such  towers  a  prestige  which  caused  the 
erection  of  numbers  along  the  sea-coasts  of  England  for 
defence  against  maritime  invasion,  and  bearing  the  generic 
name  as  above.  These  towers  were  of  masonry,  and  round, 
their  height  about  '.W  feet,  their  upper  platform  vaulted 
and  bombproof.  One  or  two  heavy  guns  of  the  period  were 
usually  served,  through  "  embrasures."  from  the  main  floor. 
The  basement  contained  magazine  stores,  etc.  Towers  of 
various  kinds  have  been  introduced  as  parts  of  sea-coast 
defences  and  intrenched  camps  (?.  <j.  the  Maximilian  tow- 
ers of  Lintz),  all  of  which  have  somewhat  indiscriminately 
been  called  martello  towers.  Those  on  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land and  her  colonies  have  generally  been  superseded  by 
efficient  works.  They  have  never  been  erected  in  the 


1  .  S.,  if  we  except  (for  special  purposes)  the  somewhat 
analogous    structures  ftf   Tower    Dup 
Island,  Ga. 


ver   Duprc,   La.,  and    Tybee 


Mar'ten  (Miuttln),  the  common  name  of  several  car- 
nivorous fur-bearing  animals  of  the  family  -Mustelidie.  In 
North  America  we  have  the  Hudson's  Bay  sable  or  pine 
marten  (Mnxliln  Ann  fifinn),  which  produces  a  very  valu- 
able fur,  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  the  Russian  sable  only. 
The  latter  animal  (.U.  liM/iaa)  is  caught  in  Siberia.  The 
pine  marten  of  Kurope  ( .]/.  tuuftcx)  and  the  stone  marten 
or  common  European  marten  (M.  fnimt}  produce  great 
quantities  of  cheap  and  useful  fur.  The  FISIIKK  ( whieh 
see)  belongs  also  to  this  genus.  They  are  all  lithe,  active 
creatures,  with  long  bodies  and  very  short  legs. 

Marten,  Spotted,  or  Long-tailed  Dasyure  (Da. 

HifiifiiH  i-!i-<  i-i'iintn  or  Mtaeruriu),  a  small  but  fierce  carnivorous 
marsupial  mammal  of  Australia,  having  a  chestnut-colored 
fur  spotted  with  white.  It  is  some  eighteen  inches  long, 


The  Spotted  Marten. 

exclusive  of  the  tail.  It  inhabits  marshy  places,  and  is 
nocturnal  in  its  habits,  nesting  by  day  in  a  hollow  tree.  It 
is  a  marsupial  representative  of  the  martens. 

Mar'tensen  (HANS  LASSES),  D.  I).,  b.  at  Flensborg, 
Denmark.  Aug.  IIP,  1SIIS;  studied  theology  at  the  1'nivcr- 
sity  of  Copenhagen.  In  1X1)2  he  visited  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Munich,  and  Paris:  in  1836  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  divinity,  and  in  Is  10  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
university,  first  in  philosophy,  afterwards  in  theology.  His 
first  book,  Mefler  Kt-knrt.  whieh  appeared  in  Is  III.  is  an 
essay  on  the  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  made  a 
great  sensation,  both  in  Denmark  and  (Jermany,  on  account 
of  the  wonderful  intuition  and  singular  eloquence  with 
which  the  old  mystic  was  interpreted  and  represented.  In 
1S41  followed  Outline  nf  a  f!<i*trm  .,/'  Ethi,-».  and  in  IM'.i 
1'lii-iHti<ii<  /A/'/"'"''''1*,  which  last  book  found  many  admirers 
in  Denmark,  Germany.  Sweden.  Holland,  and  Scotland. 
As  a  disciple  of  Hegel.  Martensen  here  undertakes  to  rec- 
oncile faith  and  reason,  revelation  and  science,  but,  deeply 
impregnated  by  the  Christian  ideas  as  he  is,  he  defines  this 
pTOMB,  with  respect  to  the  Bible,  as  "a  reckoning  of  an 
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account  whoso  balance  has  been  struck  elsewhere:  if  we 
bring  out  another  figure,  we  have  reckoned  wrong."  The 
problem  is  solved,  as  far  as  it  is  solved,  with  great  acuteness 
and  ingenuity.  In  1«45  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the 
court,  and  in' ISM  bishop  of  Sealand,  the  highest  dignity 
of  the  Danish  Church.  As  auch  he  has  taken  a  very  active 

Sirt  in  the  religious  movements  which  are  going  on  in  the 
anish  community,  and  by  the  repose  of  his  character,  the 
superiority  of  his"  intelligence,  and  his  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  genuine  ho  has  exercised  a  great  and  beneficial  influ- 
ence, lie  has  published  several  collections  of  sermons,  and 
in  1  S7L'  ii  Si/Kf<-ni ../' '  'la-Mian  Ethics.  CLEMKNS  PKTEHSEN. 

Mar'thasville,  post-v.  of  Charrette  tp.,  Warren  co., 
Mo.,  seat  of  a  Gorman  Protestant  theological  seminary, 
about  1S50.  Pop.  178. 

Mar'tha's  Vineyard,  the  principal  island  of  Dukes 
CO.,  Mass.,  in  the  Atlantic,  is  111  miles  long,  and  averages  5 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  rather  level,  and  in  part  has  a  very 
productive  soil.  It  contains  the  towns  of  Edgartown,  Chil- 
imuk,  Tisbury,  and  Gay  Head.  (See  DUKES  eo.,  Mass.) 

Martialis  (MA KITS  VALERIUS),  b.  at  Bilbilis,  in  Spain, 
Mar.  1,  13  A.  ».:  went  during  the  reign  of  Nero  (in  f>6)  to 
Rome,  where  he  resided  for  thirty-five  years,  and  achieved 
a  great  literary  fame,  and  returned  in  100  to  his  native 
city,  where  he  seems  to  have  d.  a  few  years  afterwards. 
Of  his  works,  fourteen  books,  containing  about  1500  small 
poem*.  i-ji!:/i-/i,iiiiiiitn,  are  still  extant,  all  distinguished  by 
cutting  wit.  an  elegant  and  pointed  form,  a  high  degree  of 
felicity  of  expression,  and  very  interesting  for  the  moral 
stndy'of  the  time  to  which  they  belong,  but  sometimes  re- 
vealing an  offensive  sensuality  and  a  talent  for  flattery  of 
a  very  doubtful  character.  There  is  a  good  edition  of  his 
works  by  Schncidewin  (2  vols.,  Grimma,  1842),  a  complete 
translation  into  French  by  E.  T.  Simon  (1819),  and  nume- 
rous translations  of  single  parts  in  English  and  German. 

Mar'tial  Law.    As  defined  by  a  recent  English  writer, 
"  Martial  law  is  the  suspension  of  all  law  but  the  will  of  the 
military  commanders  entrusted  with  its  execution,  to  be 
exercised  according  to  their  judgment,  the  exigencies  of 
tho  moment,  and  the  usages  of  the  service,  with  no  fixed 
or  settled  rules  or  laws,  no  definite  practice,  and  not  bound 
oven  by  the  rules  of  the  military  law."     It  differs  widely 
from  "  military  law  "  and  from  "  military  government,"  with 
each  of  which  it  is  often  confounded.     "Military  law"  is 
the  code  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  army  and  navy 
alone,  either  in  war  or  in  peace;  it  is  a  department  of  the 
municipal  law  applicable  to  a  particular  class  of  persons; 
and  in  the  U.  S.  it  is  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  force  and  effect  as  any  other  legis- 
lation, and  civilians  are  expressly  exempted  from  its  ope- 
ration.     "  Military  government"  is  the  authority  by  which 
the  commander  of  an  invading  army  governs  for  the  time 
being  a  district  conquered  from  the  enemy,  in  which  the 
local  institutions  have  been  temporarily  overthrown  as  the 
result  of  a  successful  invasion.     Martial  law,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  permitted  at  all,  may  be  applied  to  civilians  as 
well  as  to  the  military,  and  its  operation  is  not  necessarily 
confined  to  the  enemy's  territory  nor  to  districts  techni- 
cally hostile.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  established,  if  at  all, 
within  the  limits  of  the  country  whose  ^officials  invoke  its 
aid,  and  is  enforced  against  the  citi/.ens  of  that  country  as 
ancillary  to  the  operations  of  actual  warfare.     An   able 
American  jurist  in  describing  its  nature  regards  its  exer- 
cise as  controlled  by  some  limitations.     "  Martial  law,"  he 
sa  \  s.  ••  is  that  military  rule  which  exists  in  time  of  war  in 
relation  to  persons  and  things  under  and  within  the  scope 
of  active  military  operations  in  carrying  on  the  war,  and 
which  extinguishes  and  suspends  civil  rights  and  the  reme- 
dies founded  upon  them  for  the  time  being,  so  far  as  it  may 
appear  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  the  full  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes,  of  the  war :  tho  party  who  exercises  it 
being  liable  for  any  abuse  of  the  authority  thus  conferred." 
Experience  shows,  however,  that  when  resorted  to,  this 
species  of  military  rule  is  actually  exercised  without  lim- 
itation or  restraint  other  than  '•  the  will  of  the  commander 
entrusted  with  its  execution."     It  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion   whether  martial   law  as   thus  described    is  compat- 
ible with  civil  liberty,  and  can  be  proclaimed  in  a  free 
and    constitutional   country.     This  question   has  recentlv 
received  a  .judicial  fcmrwer  both  in  the  I".  S.  and  in  Grea't 
Britain.     In  the  celebrated  case  of  Milligan.  growing  out 
of  the  late  civil  war,  the  Supreme  Court  denied  the  lawful 
ness  of  martial  law  within   the  U.  S.  except  in   district: 
actually  occupied  by  the  opposing  forces  which   are  the 
very  theatre  of  hostilities,  and  in  which  the  civil  courts  arc 
for  the  time  being  completely  displaced.     Lord  Chief-Jus- 
tice Cockburn   al>o.  by  a   most  able  judgment  pronounced 
in  ISCiT,  declared  that  the  Crown  has  no  authority  to  enforce 
martial  law  in  nny  part  of  the  British  realm  where  the  laws 
of  England  prevail;  but  he  admits  that  Parliament,  by 


virtue  of  its  unlimited  power,  may  call  it  into  opera- 
tion. JOHN  NORTON  POMEHOY. 

Mar'tic,  tp.  of  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1926. 

Martigues',  town  of  France,  department  of  Bouehes- 
dti-llhone.  It  has  large  distilleries  and  manufactures 
f  salt,  oil,  and  chemicals.  Pop.  8433. 

Mar'tin  [Fr.  iiHti-tiiirt],  a  name  given  to  several  birds 
of  the  swallow  family  (Ilirundinidic).  The  purple  martin 
of  the  U.  S.  (/'r<:i/in  /,iii'fiiii-i  ft)  is  one  of  the  finest  of  our 
native  swallows.  It  often  inhabits  boxes  put  up  near 


houses,  and  is  a  popular  favorite,  being  regarded  as  a  bird 
of  good  omen.  The  house-martin  of  Europe  (Chelidon 
urbica)  frequently  attaches  its  nest  to  the  walls  of  houses 


even  in  towns.     The  name  is  extended  to  other  swallows. 

Martin,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  325 
square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  well  timbered,  and  contains  coal. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  tobacco,  and  wool 
are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
White  Hiver  and  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  Cap. 
Dover  Hill.  Pop.  11,103. 

Martin,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  N.  E.  by  West 
Virginia.  Area,  250  square  miles.  Its  N.  E.  border  is 
washed  by  the  Tug  Fork  of  Big  Sandy  River.  It  is  very 
mountainous  and  contains  coal.  Cap.  Warfield.  The 
county  was  formed  since  the  census  of  1870. 

Martin,  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded  S.  by  Iowa.  It 
is  somewhat  uneven,  and  abounds  in  lakes.  The  soil  is 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  which  is  the  lead- 
ing product.  Area,  720  square  miles.  Cap.  Fairmont. 
Pop.  3867. 

Martin,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  N.  by  the 
navigable  Roanoke  River.  Area,  520  square  miles.  It  is 
level  and  in  parts  marshy,  and  contains  large  forests.  The 
soil  is  generally  good.  Corn,  live-stock,  and  cotton  are 
leading  products.  Cap.  Williamston.  Pop.  9647. 

Martin,  tp.  of  Pope  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  360. 

Martin,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  111.     Pop.  1099. 

Martin,  tp.  of  McLean  co.,  111.     Pop.  687. 

Martin,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Allegan  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.  Pop.  963. 

Martin,  tp.  of  Anderson  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1525. 

Martin,  bishop  of  Tours  and  a  saint  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  b.  in  316  at  Sabaria,  in  Pannonia,  the 
present  Stein  in  Lower  Hungary,  of  pagan  parents  ;  visited 
the  school  of  Pavia,  but  entered  the  army  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  his  father  being  a  military  tribune,  and  served  under 
Constantino  and  Julian  the  Apostate.  Having  left  the 
army,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Hilary,  bishop  of  Poitiers  ; 
returned  to  Pannonia;  converted  his  mother  to  Christianity, 
but  suffered  much  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Arian  party, 
which  finally  expelled  him  from  the  country.  Once  more 
he  went  to  Gaul  ;  was  made  bishop  of  Tours  in  375,  and 
founded  the  monastery  of  Marmontiers,  where  he  d.  about 
400.  His  life  has  been  described  by  a  contemporary  of  his, 
Sulpicius  Severus,  adorned  with  many  miracles  and  won- 
derful stories;  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  he  was 
made  a  saint,  and  his  festival  appointed  on  his  birthday, 
Nov.  11.  In  Scotland  this  day  marks  the  winter  term 
(Martinmas),  and  was  formerly  celebrated  with  feasting 
and  drinking.  The  French  expressions,  martiner,  faii-e  la 
St.  Martin,  and  mnl  tie  St.  Martin,  show  that  the  same 
custom  has  existed  in  France.  It  arose  from  an  old  story, 
that  at  a  great  festival  the  emperor  Maximinus  offered  the 
drinking-cup  first  to  the  bishop,  in  order  that  he  might 
receive  it  from  his  hand.  The  treatise  Profetih  Fiilei  tie 
Triiiitnte,  ascribed  to  Martin,  is  considered  spurious  by 
many  scholars. 

Martin  I.,  POPE  and  SAINT,  received  the  tiara  in  640, 
succeeding  Theodore  I.:  called  in  649  the  first  Lateran 
Council,  and  was  consequently  banished  by  the  emperor 
Constans  II.  to  Naxos  653,  to  Constantinople  654,  and  to 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  655.  D.,  after  great  sufferings,  Sept. 
16,  655.  —  MARTIN  II.  (or  MARINUS  I.),  b.  at  Montefiascone  ; 
became  pope  in  881,  and  d.  Feb.  14,  884.  —  MARTIN  III.  (or 
MAIUNUS  II.)  succeeded  Stephen  VIII.  in  942,  d.  946;  a 
man  of  learning  and  noble  character.  —  MARTIN  IV.  (Simon 
de  la  firie),  b.  in  Touraine  of  very  humble  parentage;  be- 
came a  Franciscan  at  Tours;  was  patroni/.ed  by  St.  Louis; 
became  a  cardinal  in  1262;  was  long  papal  legate  at  Paris; 
became  pope  in  1281.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  soon  followed 
(1282),  and  he  excommunicated  the  enemies  of  the  French, 
thereby  greatly  weakening  his  own  cause  in  Italy.  D.  Mar. 
28,  1285.  —  MARTIN  V.  (Oti<>  I'ulnnnn),  b.  of  noble  stock  at 
Rome;  became  auditor  of  the  rota  1394;  cardinal-deacon 
1405  ;  was  chosen  pope  by  the  Council  of  Constance  1417  ; 
fulminated  a  bull  against  the  Hussites  1418:  and  soon 
proved  himself  one  of  the  ablest  and  boldest  of  the  popes. 
His  policy  overcame  the  reform  movements  begun  at  the 
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Council  of  Florence.  He  healed  the  divisions  of  the  Church, 
restored  the  diminished  splendors  of  Rome,  pacificated  Eu- 
rope, and  advanced  the  cause  of  learning.  D.  at  Rome 
Feb.  20,  1431. 

Martin  (ALEXANDER),  LL.D.,  b.  in  X'ew  Jersey  of  Irish 
parentage  about  1740;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1750; 
removed  to  (iuilford  co.,  X.  I '..  1  77-' ;  was  a  colonel  of  Con- 
tinental troops  in  the  Revolution;  served  often  in  the  North 
Carolina  senate,  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  president ;  act- 
ing governor  of  North  Carolina  1781;  governor  1782-85 
and  178!I-1I2;  member  of  the  U.S.  constitutional  conven- 
tion 1787;  and  U.S.  Senator  1793-99-.  He  had  some  lit- 
erary ability,  and  occasionally  wrote  poetry  in  the  period- 
icals. D.  at  Danbury,  N.  C.,  in  Nov.,  1807. 

Martin  (BENJAMIN  NICHOLAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Mount  Holly, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  20,  1810;  graduated  nt  Yale  1837;  studied  the- 
ology at  New  Haven  1837-40;  Congregational  pastor  at 
Hadlcy,  Mass.,  1813-47;  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian 
church,  Albany,  N.  Y..  1848-411:  became  in  1S52  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  intellectual  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Martin  (Bos  Lons  HENRI),  b.  at  St.  Qucntin,  France, 
Feb.  20,  1810;  commenced  his  literary  career  by  writing 
historical  novels  and  dramas,  but  turned  soon  to  a  more 
serious  and  thoroughgoing  treatment  of  history.  Of  his 
Ilistoire  df  fi'ranee  there  are  three  different  editions:  one 
in  15  vols.  (1833-30);  one  in  19  vols.  (1837-51).  parts  of 
which,  such  as  vols.  x.  and  xi.,  narrating  the  religious 
wars,  and  vols.  xiv.-xvi.,  describing  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  made  a  great  sensation  and  were  crowned  by  the 
Academy:  and  one  in  16  vols.  (1855-60),  embodying  the 
latest  researches  in  Celtic  antiquities,  incdiicval  society. 
etc.  The  most  prominent  of  his  other  writings  arc  /'.  /» 
Fi-anec,  de  ion  (jfnie  ft  tie  ftt  1><  *tint'i-*  (  I  S47  I.  which  gives 
the  ideal  view  on  which  his  narrative  of  the  history  of 
France  is  based  ;  L' Unite  Italienne  (1865),  La  Rustic  <!'  l-'n 
I  iilO),  etc. 

Martin  (FELIX),  S.  J.,  b.  in  Normandy,  France,  Oct.  4, 
1801;  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1823:  was  sent  to 
Canada  in  1M2.  founded  St.  Mary's  College  at  Montreal, 
and  spent  much  time  at  Quebec  in  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  materials  for  the  early  history  of  Canada, 
(living  to  impaired  eyesight  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
France,  but  lias  since  published  Mivxioit  tin  r,(//<t>l<i,  l!<l'i 
tions  infi/it'u  (18G1),  /<••  Mont, -aim  en  Camilla  (Is07l.  and 
Le  K.  1C.  Isaac  •/.,;;«<•»  ( Is7:',i.  besides  aiding  in  the  prep- 
aration of  Carayon's  great  work  on  the  Jesuit  missions. 

Martin  (FRANCOIS  XAVIER),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Marseilles, 
France.  Mar.  17,  1762;  came  in  1782  to  the  U.  S.,  ainl  be 
came  a  French  teacher,  printer,  and  journalist  at  New 
lierne.  N.  C.  In  1789  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
soon  won  distinction.  Jefferson  made  him  a  judge  in  Mis- 
sissippi.  where  in  1813  lie  was  chosen  attorney-general.  In 
18|.)  lie  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Louisiana,  and  was  its  chief-justice  1837-45.  He  pub- 
lished valuable  histories  of  Louisiana  (1818)  and  North 
Carolina  (1 82'.'  i,  besides  several  volumes  of  legal  reports, 
digests,  and  other  works.  He  was  a  sound  and  able  jurist. 
D.  at  New  Oilcans  Dec.  10,  1846. 

Martin  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  in  1815;  settled 
in  1*36  at  (I  rand  Itapiils,  .Mich. .and  became  a  county  judge. 
In  1851  ho  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme 
court,  and  was  its  chief-justice  1857-67.  D.  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  I  lee.  15.  1867. 

Martin  (Sir  JAMES  RANALD),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Kil- 
tnuir,  Skye,  about  1800;  entered  the  medical  staff  of  the 
Bengal  army  1818;  was  appointed  sanitary  commissioner 
in  England  1841  :  was  knignted  in  18(10,  and  became  exam- 
ining physician  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  and  in- 
spector-general of  hospitals,  etc.  D.  Nov.  27,  1874.  His 
work  On  the  Influence  of  Tro/tieal  Climntcn  (1855)  is  a 
standard  treatise  and  has  won  him  much  distinction. 

Martin  (JOHN),  an  English  painter  and  engraver,  b. 
near  llcxham  July  111,  1789;  d.  in  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
Feb.  9,  1854;  was  called  the  painter  of  "architectural 
dream*."  Thirty  years  ago  mezzotint  engravings  of  his 
pictures,  done  by  the  artist,  were  common  in  the  U.  S..  and 
three  of  his  masterpieces.  The  Day  of  Judgment,  Tin  Ha// 
<//'  Wi-alh,  The  1'lniit*  of  Ilearen,  exhibited  here,  were  ad- 
mired by  the  lovers  of  the  tremendous  in  art.  Aside  from 
these  three,  his  best-known  works  were  The  Seventh  rioipn-, 
Jonlnta  i-oinitianilhin  the  .SVi/  to  utatnl  Htlil.  Tin.  I-'all  of  Nine- 
n/i,  ltfhhazzai-'»  J-'eant,  Siitan  KuiiilHonin;/  hi*  LerjionH,  Xailal; 

»<  *  !:i  mf  the  Water*  of  Ol'lieion.  He  had  his  period  of  success 
and  glorv,  but  is  now  forgotten.  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  was  devoted  to  schemes  for  improving  the  city  of 
London.  0.  B.  FROTHIXGHAM. 

Martin  (JosurA  L.),  removed  in  early  life  to  the  N.  of 
Alabama;  was  a  judge  of  a  State  circuit  court  1831-35;  a 


Democratic  member  of  Congress  1835-39;  governor  of  Al- 
abama 1845-47.  chosen  as  an  independent  Democrat,  but 
supported  by  the  Whigs  in  a  most  exciting  canvass,  (iov. 
Martin  had  previously  been  chancellor  of  Alabama.  D.  at 
Tuscaloosa  Nov.  2,  1856. 

Martin  (JosiAn),  b.  in  Virginia  Apr.  23,  1737:  entered 
the  British  army  as  ensign  in  1750,  and  in  1709  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  became  in  1771  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina;  took  refuge  on  board  a  British 
man-of-war  Apr.  24,  1775;  was  with  the  fleet  of  Sir  Peter 
Parker  before  Charleston  1770.  and  with  Cornwallis  at  the 
battle  of  Camden  1780.  He  withdrew  to  Long  Island  1781, 
and  thence  to  England,  and  d.  in  London  in  July,  1786. 

Martin  (LTTHER),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  Brunswick.  N.  J., 
in  1744;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1700  ;  became  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land: was  in  Congress  1784-85:  attorney-general  of  Mary- 
land 1778  and  ISIS;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
drew  up  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  which  lie  bitterly 
opposed.  Ill  1814  lie  became  judge  of  over  and  terminer 
for  Baltimore.  D.  in  New  York  July  111,  1820.  He  was  a 
zealous  friend  of  Aaron  Burr,  whom  he  defended  on  his 
trial  for  treason.  Author  of  a  Defence  of  Capt.  t'reiitp. 

Martin  (ROBERT  MONTGOMERY),  b.  in  England  about 
18li."> ;  author  of  a  series  of  valuable  geographical  and  sta- 
tistical works,  The.  Colonies  of  the  flrilitli  Empire  (I8:!4- 
38),  The  liritiih  Colonial  Library  (183rt-37  >.  Tin-  Iliitorif, 
.\ uti'jtiitii *.  Tofograpky,  find  XtatiHtim  of  Eastern  linlin 
M83S).  1,-elanil  I,', fore  'mill  after  the  Union  (1843).  China, 
/',,/;/,'.-.//,  CoiiiMerelal.  anil  Xoi-ial  (1847),  The  Hlirlnoa't 
Hay  Trrritorie*  (1848),  The  Indian  Empire.  (1S5S-C,]).  and 
/V,',,/iv««  anil  foment  State  of  liritiih  India  (1802).  Mr. 
Martin  edited  the  Colonial  Mat/azine  for  some  years,  super- 
intended the  issue  of  The.  Ittnutrateil  A/la*  "nil  M»,l,i'u 
l/ixtori/  "i  the  n'arlil.  and  arranged  for  publication  the 
papers  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

Martin  (ROBERT  M.),  b.  in  Worcester  co..  Md.,  in  1708  ; 
graduated  nt  Princeton;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1825- 
27;  chief  judge  on  the  western  circuit  of  Maryland  1845- 
:'>!  :  judire  of  the  superior  court  of  Baltimore  1850-07;  ft 

Srotessor  in  the  law  school  1867-70.     D.  at  Saratoga,  X.  Y., 
uly  20.  1870. 

Martin  (THEODORE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Edinburgh.  Scotland, 
in  18111;  settled  in  London  as  a  solicitor  in  1810:  wrote 
verses  for  the  niaga/.incs  over  the  signature  of  "  lion  (Jaill- 
tier;"  published  '/'//'•  Hook  of  /{n/laili  in  conjunction  with 
Prof.  Aytoun  ;  translations  of  the  I'oetnn  and  llnl/mix  of 
(ioethe  (  18581.  of  several  Dani-h  dramas  bv  II.  Hart/  and 
Ochlcnschlngcr  (1854-57),  of  the  < ><!< •«  of  Borace  (18(10), 

of  the    1'oi'iiin    of   Cain tin*    (1801),   of  Dante's     Vila    \ltorn 

(18(12).  and  of  Goethe's  /Vm«f,  and  printed  for  private  cir- 
culation translations  of  various  miscellaneous  poems  by 
(Jocthc.  Schiller,  and  Uhland.  He  also  wrote  a  biography 
of  Prof.  W.  E.  Aytoun  (1868)  and  Tin-  Life  of  the  /',-inee 
Cnnnort  (vol.  i.,  1874)  from  materials  furnished  by  Queen 
Victoria. 

Marl  in  (WILLIAM  D.),  b.  at  Martintown.  S.  C..  Oct.  20, 
17811;  studied  in  the  law  school  at  Litehfield.  Conn.:  be- 
came one  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  most  prominent  legisla- 
tors of  South  Carolina;  was  made  a  judge  of  the  State 
circuit  court  in  1830,  and  d.  at  Charleston  Nov.  16,  1833. 
He  belonged  to  the  extreme  State  rights  school. 

Marti'na  Frun'cn,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Lecce,  about  17  miles  N.  of  Taranto.  This 
beautiful  little  city  is  built  on  a  hill  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tara.  The  churches  and  other  buildings,  private  and  pub- 
lic, are  handsome :  the  ducal  palace — the  architecture  of 
which  resembles  the  Pamfili  of  the  Piazza  Xavona.  Home 
— is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tory. Martina  Franca  was  the  feudal  possession  of  the 
Caraccioli,and  is  not  a  very  old  t:>wn.  Pop.  in  1874.  18.1 02. 

Mar'tindale  (Joiix  II.).  b.  at  Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.,  Mar. 
20,  1815:  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and 
was  appointed  in  the  dragoons,  but  resigned  1836,  and 
became  a  railroad  engineer.  In  1838  he  located  nt  Ba- 
tavia,  N.  Y.,  and  practised  law  until  1851,  when  he  re- 
moicd  to  Rochester.  In  Aug.,  1801,  he  was  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  commanded  a  brigade 
in  Porter's  corps  in  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of 
1802:  was  military  governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  Nov.,  1862,  until  the  opening  of  the  final  campaign, 
when  he  joined  (May,  1804)  the  18th  corps  (Army  of 
the  James),  which,  united  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
fought  the  battles  of  Cold  Harbor  June  l-l).  1804.  and 
was  enirau'ed  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  Gen.  Martimlale 
succeeded  to  the  temporary  command  of  the  18th  corps 
July  7-22,  and  resigned,  owing  to  impaired  health.  Sept. 
13/1804.  Elected  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New 
|  York  in  1866. 
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Martin  de  Moussy  (.TKAX  AXTOIXB  VICTOR),  M.  D.,  b. 
at  Moussy-le-Vieux..  France,  June  26,  1810;  studied  med- 
icine at  Paris  :  practised  in  the  military  hospitals,  and  in 
ISI1  wont  tn  Montevideo,  S.  A.,  where  he  resided  for  twelve 
years  as  a  physician,  keeping  a  constant  meteorological 
register.  During  the  nine  years'  siege  of  Montevideo  lie 
was  director  of  the  medical  service  to  the  French  and 
Italian  legions  (the  latter  commanded  by  Garibaldi).  On 
tin-  downfall  of  the  Argentine  dictator,  Rosas,  in  1852,  Dr. 
Martin  de  Moussy  was  engaged  by  the  government  of 
1'rcs.  Urqnizii  to  prepare  a  geographical  description  of  the 
republic,  and  spent  four  years  in  constant  travels,  visiting 
Paraguay,  the  (!ran  Chaco,  portions  of  Chili  and  Holivia, 
and  all  the  Argentine  provinces  in  detail.  The  result  was 
his  valuable  and  accurate  work,  Description,  giographiqae 
rt  HtiiliKti'i'lf,  de  la  Confi'tlrrnlion  Argentine  (3  vols.,  Paris, 
1-ii'ii)  lit,  with  atlas),  which  is  considered  the  best  source 
of  information,  not  only  upon  the  subjects  embraced  in  its 
title,  but  also  upon  the  ethnography  and  geology  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  Dr.  Martin  dc  Moussy  was  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Encyctoptdfa  <!<•*  Cwnaiftanett  utiles  and  of 
the  Dietionuairr.  I'olitiquc.  D.  at  Paris  about  1870. 

Mar'tineau  (HARRIET),  sister  of  James,  b.  at  Nor- 
wich, England,  June  12,  1802,  of  a  family  descended  from 
Huguenot  exiles ;  was  educated  under  the  auspices  of  her 
inirle,  a  distinguished  surgeon ;  entered  upon  literary  life 
in  1823,  and  published  a  very  great  number  of  works, 
including  many  tales,  of  which  those  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws, 
and  kindred  subjects  arc  especially  noteworthy.  She 
visited  the  U.  S.  in  1834,  and  travelled  in  Palestine  and 
the  East  in  IStli.  Among  her  other  important  works  are 
tf'H-ii'ty  in  Amerira  (1837),  A  Rctroipect  of  Western  Trarel 
(1838),  Eastern  Life,  Past  anil  Present  (1848),  British  la- 
din  (1851),  a  condensed  translation  of  Comte's  Positive 
rhilosophii  (1853).  History  of  England  tiuriay  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace  (1849-50),  The  Factory  Controversy  (1855), 
and  Bioyraphiral  Sketches  (1869).  A  Unitarian  Christian 
in  early  life,  she  gradually  assumed  in  her  writings  more 
and  more  radical  religious  opinions.  Of  late  years  she 
was  a  frequent  writer  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Daily 
Xews.  D.  at  Ambleside,  England,  June  27,  1876. 

Martineau  (JAMES),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Norwich,  England, 
Apr.  21,  1805,  of  French  extraction.  His  father  was  a 
manufacturer  of  bombazines,  in  humble  circumstances.  Mr. 
Mnrtincan  studied  in  the  Unitarian  college  at  York,  and 
was  minister  of  societies  first  in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  at 
Liverpool  in  Hope  chapel.  While  in  Liverpool  in  1839  he 
took  part,  in  connection  with  J.  H.  Thorn  and  Henry  Giles, 
in  a  controversy  with  thirteen  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  questions  of  Christian  theology.  Mr.  Martin- 
eau's  themes  were — The  Bible,  The  Deity  of  Christ,  Vicarious 
Redemption,  The  Christian  View  of  Moral  Evil,  and  Chris- 
tianity without  Priest  and  without  Ritual.  All  the  lectures 
were  published.  The  Rationale  of  Relfyions  Inquiry  and 
Endeavors  after  the  Christian  Life,  two  volumes  of  very 
remarkable  sermons,  appeared  in  1843-47;  a  volume  of 
Miscellanies,  edited  by  T.  Starr  King,  was  printed  in  Bos- 
ton in  1852  ;  in  1858,  another  volume,  entitled  Studies  of 
Chriutinuitu, 'was  collected  by  W.  R.  Algcr,  and  published 
by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  ;  two  volumes  of 
AVv/y*.  'ni'-i,li,<iii-,tl  ami  1'hiloH'iphical,  were  issued  by  W. 
V.  Spencer  in  Boston,  1866  and  1868,  comprising  significant 
papers  from  various  English  periodicals.  The  Westminster, 
Prospective,  and  National  reviews  contained  his  most  elabo- 
rate essays.  In  185.3,  Mr.  Martineau  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy  in  Manchester  New 
College,  London,  whither  he  went  to  live,  and  in  1858  as- 
sumed joint  pastorship  with  J.  J.  Tayler  of  the  Unitarian 
chapel  in  Little  Portland  street,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Tayler,  he  became  sole  incumbent.  A  fine  scholar,  a  pene- 
trating thinker,  a  rich,  massive,  luminous  mind,  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau easily  holds  the  front  rank  among  English  Unita- 
rians. His  position  is  that  of  the  boldest  thinker  within 
the  Christian  limits.  Better  than  any  other  ho  reconciles 
the  claims  of  reason  and  faith  in  religion.  Of  late  years 
he  has  been  distinguished  as  the  defender  of  spiritual  faith 
against  the  different  schools  of  atheism,  materialism,  and 
skepticism,  taking  sharp  issue  with  the  negative  tendencies 
of  science  and  philosophy,  not  in  the  interest  of  any  dogma, 
creed,  or  Church,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual nature  of  man.  (See  his  Religion  and  Modern  Ma- 
terialism, New  York,  1874.)  Thackeray  called  him  the 
greatest  theologian  in  England.  Within  three  years  ill- 
health  has  compelled  Mr.  Martineau  to  desist  from  preach- 
ing, but  he  continues  to  write.  The  Boston  magazine  Old 
inn!  Xem  contained  in  1874  able  articles  in  criticism  from 
his  pen.  The  splendor  of  his  style  makes  the  profoundest 
of  his  discussions  engaging,  and  the  loftiness  of  his  reason 
lifts  every  question  into  light.  0.  B.  FROTHIXGHAM. 
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Marti'nez,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  Col.,  30 
miles  N.  E.  of  San  Francisco,  has  a  good  public  school,  the 
county  court-house  and  buildings,  3  churches,  a  Masonic 
lodL'c.  1  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  number  of  stores 
and  shops.  In  the  vicinity  is  Mount  Diablo,  an  isolated 
peak  rising  to  the  height  of  about  4000  feet,  and  command 
ing  one  of  the  most  extensive  views  on  the  globe.  A  fine 
road  enables  the  tourist  to  reach  the  summit  with  ease. 
Pop.  560.  C.  B.  PORTER,  ED.  "  CONTRA  COSTA  GAZETTE." 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa  (FRANCISCO),  b.  Mar.  10,  1789, 
at  (Iranada  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  bis 
native  city  in  1808;  participated  with  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  war  of  independence  and  the  political  movements 
after  the  war,  but  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  his  liberal 
ideas,  and  exiled.  After  the  establishment  of  the  consti- 
tution in  1820  ho  was  recalled  and  appointed  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  but  left  the  country  after  the  subversion  of 
the  constitution  in  1823  by  French  intervention;  lived  in 
Italy  anil  Paris;  returned  to  Spain  in  1833,  and  became 
again  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  1834,  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  moderate  party ;  was  ambassador  to  France 
during  the  government  of  Espartero ;  president  of  the 
senate  in  ISfiO,  and  d.  at  Madrid  Feb.  7,  1862.  He  was  a 
prolific  and  talented  writer  of  fiction  ;  several  of  his  dramas 
and  his  lyrical  poems  were  received  with  great  applause. 

Martinique'  [called  by  the  Indians  Madtaua],  one  of 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  France, 
which  colonized  it  in  1635.  Area,  380  square  miles.  Pop. 
153.334.  It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  high,  mountainous,  with 
deeply  indented  coasts,  which  afford  good  harbors,  and  very 
fertile.  Its  climate  is  moist  and  hot,  but  not  absolutely  un- 
healthy ;  hurricanes  and  earthquakes  arc  frequent.  Sugar 
is  the  principal  produce.  In  1867  were  produced  671,372 
cwts.,  besides  7,682,500  gallons  of  molasses  and  6,086,000 
gallons  of  rum  ;  cotton  and  coffee  are  also  raised.  Principal 
towns,  St.  Pierre  and  Port  Royal,  between  which  a  railroad 
is  under  construction. 

Mar'tinsburg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  111.,  6  miles 
S.  of  Pittsfield.  Pop.  1466. 

Martinsburg,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Washington  co., 
Ind.  Pop.  123. 

Martinsburg,  post-v.  of  Steady  Run  tp.,  Keokuk  co., 
la.,  12  miles  S.  of  Sigourney. 

Martinsburg,  a  v.  (SANDY  HOOK  P.  0.),  cap.  of  Elliott 
Co.,  Ky.,  21  miles  S.  W.  of  Grayson.  Pop.  62. 

Martinsbnrg,  post-v.  of  Audrain  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  St. 
Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R. 

Martinsburg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Black  River  and  the  Utica  and  Black  River  R.  R.,  has 
7  cheese-factories,  ores  of  lead  and  beds  of  limestone,  3 
churches  and  an  academy.  Pop.  2282. 

Martinsburg,  post-v.  of  Clay  tp.,  Knox  co.,  0.,  13  miles 
S.  E.  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  seat  of  Martinsburg  Seminary. 

Martinsbnrg,  post-b.  of  Blair  co.,  Pa.,  21  miles  S.  of 
Altoona,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  has  a  semi- 
nary, 6  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  a  planing  and  grist 
mill,  1  hotel.  Pop.  536.  B.  II.  LEHMAN,  ED.  "  COVE  ECHO." 

Martinsburg,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Berkeley  co.,  West  Va., 
80  miles  W.  of  Washington,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
the  Cumberland  Valley  R.  Rs.,  has  3  public  schools,  private 
seminaries,  10  churches,  1  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers, 
railroad  repair-shops,  3  banks,  3  flouring-mills,and  30  stores. 
Pop.  4863.  R.  S.  EICHELBEROER,  PUB.  "STATESMAN." 

Martin's  Ferry,  post-v.  of  Pease  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0., 
on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  has  good  schools,  4 
churches,  1  bank,  several  stores,  and  a  capital  of  $2,000,000 
invested  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  iron,  and  mill-ma- 
chinery. It  is  also  called  MARTINSVILLE.  Pop.  1835. 
JOHN  J.  ASHENHUST,  ED.  "Onio  VALLEY  NEWS." 

Martin's  Grant,  a  v.  of  Lancaster  tp.,  Coos  co.,  N.  II. 
Pop.  17. 

Mar'tinsville,  post-v.  of  Clark  co.,  III.,  on  the  St.  Louis 
Vandalia  and  Terre  Haute  and  the  Indiana  R.  Rs.,  has  1 
college,  3  churches,  3  largo  grain-warehouses,  1  flouring- 
mill,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  1572. 

JERRY  ISRLER,  ED.  "  MARTINSVILLE  EXPRESS." 

Martinsville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
White  River.  31  miles  S.  W.  of  Indianapolis,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Indianapolis  and  Vincenncs  and  the  Cincinnati 
and  Martinsville  R.  Rs.,  has  4  churches,  1  high  school, 
1  public  hall,  1  Masonic  lodge,  2  Odd  Fellows'  lodges,  1 
national  and  2  private  banks,  4  hotels,  1  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop, 1  planing-mill,  1  woollen-factory,  1  pork-house, 
1  flouring-mill,  2  saw-mills,  and  stores.  Its  principal  busi- 
ness is  in  pork,  grain,  and  lumber.  Pop.  1131. 

E.  W.  CALLIS,  PUB.  "  MORGAN  COUNTY  GAZETTE." 

Martinsville,  Belmont  co.,  0.    Sec  MARTIN'S  FERRY. 
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IHartinsville,  post-v.  of  Clark  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  E.  R.  Pop.  264. 

IHartinsville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  Va., 
25  miles  N.  W.  of  Danville.  Pop.  3157. 

Mar'tinton,  tp.  of  Iroquois  co.,  111.     Pop.  866. 

Mar'tius,  von  (KARL  FRIEDRICH  PIIILIPP),  b.  at  Er- 
langen,  Uavaria,  Apr.  17,  1794;  studied  medicine  at  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  and  participated  in  the  great 
scientific  expedition  to  Brazil  (1817-20),  which  was  sent 
out  by  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  governments.  On  his 
return  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany  and  director 
of  the  botanical  garden  of  Munich,  from  which  offices  he 
retired  in  1864,  and  d.  Dec.  13,  1868.  Besides  his  Kciec 
IKK'//  Ili-<txilien  (3  vols.,  1824— 31)  he  published  Arora  Genera 
el  .s'/xoV*  1'1'uitnnim  (3  vols.,  1824—32);  (rtitwt  it  tyeciVs 
Piiliunniiu  (1828-34),  giving  582  species  to  Humboldt's  09 
and  Linmeus's  15;  and  Flora  Brctailienrit,  containing 
much  new  information  and  provided  with  magnificent 
illustrations.  His  researches  concerning  South  Amenr:m 
ethnography  and  languages,  which  he  communicated  in 
1^1)7,  are  valuable. 

Mar'tos,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Jaen.  celebrated 
for  its  cold  mineral  springs,  which  are  much  used  for  bath- 
ing. Pop.  11,666. 

Mart'ville,  post-v.  of  Sterling  tp.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y-, 
on  the  Southern  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  126. 

Mar'tyn  (HENRY),  B.  D.,  b.  at  Truro,  Cornwall,  Feb.  18, 
1781;  graduated  as  senior  wrangler  at  St.  John's  College,  I 
Cambridge,  in  1801 :  became  a  fellow  in  1802;  was  ordained 
deacon  of  the  Anglican  Church  1803;  priest  in  isn.'i.  and 
went  to  Madras  180(i  as  a  missionary  ;  was  suUscijucntly 
stationed  at  Dinapore  and  Cawnpore  (1809);  set  out  to 
return  to  England  on  account  of  his  broken  health  in  1810, 
but  remained  more  than  two  years  in  Persia,  laboring  for 
his  faith.  D.  at  Tokat,  Asia  Minor,  Oct.  16,  18]:;,  among 
strangers.  A  monument  was  erected  there  in  1856.  Mar- 
tyn  translated  the  New  Testament  and  liturgy  into  Hin- 
d'o.-tanee,  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms  into  Persian, 
and  the  New  Testament  into  Arabic.  He  was  author  of 
l',,,,lr:,i-<ri!iil.  Tmrtu  (1S24),  Si-riiiim*  (1822).  Journal*  nml 
Lfltert  (1837).  (See  .!/.  ,,i<,ir,  by  Rev.  John  Sargent  (1819), 
often  reprinted.) 

Mar'tyr  [Gcr.  Martijrer;  Fr.  martyr,  in  Old  French 
sometimes  changed  to  martre  (whence  Moittiiiurtrt.  tin- 
"  Martyr's  Hill  ") ;  Sp.  inartir;  It.  martire — ail  forms  of  the 
Greek  paprvp.  a  "  witness"],  one  who  dies  for  his  religion. 
In  our  New  Testament  the  Greek  word  is  generally  ren- 
dered by  its  English  translation,  iritmnH,  "martyr"  occur- 
ring but  in  three  places — Actsxxii.20;  Rev.  ii.  13;  xvii.6. 
The  number  of  martyrs  during  the  first  three  centuries  has 
been  variously  estimated.  H.  Dodwell  (the  elder),  in  his 
J)in8ertatione*  Cifprfaniese,  declares  it  to  have  been  ineon- 
si'h-rable ;  and  this  opinion  is  shared  by  Gibbon  ( D.  ami  /'., 
ch.  xvi.),  who  cites  Origen  as  his  authority.  Monkish  en- 
thusiasts, on  the  other  hand,  cxa •_':_'<•  i -atrd  both  the  strength 
of  the  "  noble  army  of  martyrs  "  anil  the  sufferings  of  those 
who  composed  it;  while  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  Ruinart 
and  I'agi  dike  a  middle  view. 

It  was  natural  that  all  Christians  should  greatly  rever- 
ence those  who  gave  up  all  for  Christ.  Confessors  (those 
whoso  lives  were  spared)  were  much  respected,  but  far 
higher  honor  was  paid  to  martyrs.  If  they  died  un baptized, 
their  death  was  regarded  as  a  nobler  baptism,  and  they  were 
believed  to  at  once  enter  Paradise  (Matt.  v.  10,  12;  x.  39). 
Each  anniversary  of  a  martyr's  death,  called  itatalei  or 
it'tt, itnlia  ("  birthday"),  because  on  it  he  was  born  to  eter- 
nal life,  was  commemorated  at  his  grave,  and  by  degrees  it 
became  usual  to  build  over  such  honored  tombs  churches 
called  martyrli  or  memoriv,  each  named  after  the  saint 
buried  beneath  it.  There  his  festival  was  kept  yearly,  his 
"acts"  were  read,  prayers  were  offered,  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated,  and  ayapie  or  love-feasts  were  held.  The  zeal, 
the  love,  the  patiently-borne  sufferings  of  martyrs  made. 
many  converts.  "  Their  blood,"  truly  declared  Tertiillian, 
"was  the  seed  of  the  Church"  — Semen  e*t  sfini/iiiii  Christi- 
aiiornm.  (A/xil.,  c.  50.)  Orations,  some  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  "  Fathers,"  were  spoken  in  their  honor  ;  poems 
were  written  to  celebrate  them  ;  their  deeds  and  words  were 
cited  as  models  for  all  men  for  ever.  As  the  days  of  mar- 
tyrdom were  left  farther  behind  the  martyrs  received  higher 
honor.  Heathen  converts  adored  them  as  they  had  adored 
the  heroes  of  paganism.  Their  remains  were  disinterred 
and  laid  under  the  altars  of  churches.  Every  relic  of  theirs 
became  a  sacred  treasure.  Their  intercession  was  deemed 
all-powerful  with  God.  Martyrs  formerly  unheard  of  an- 
nounced themselves  in  visions  and  told  the  place  of  their 
graves.  Nay,  Christian  martyrs  not  being  enough,  many 
Old  Testament  sufferers — the  Maccabees,  for  instance — were 
honored  as  such.  "  If  they  endured  so  much,  not  knowing  j 


the  Lord,"  said  enthusiasts,  "  what  would  they  not  have 
done  for  his  sake  had  they  known  him?"  The  Innocents, 
having  in  a  sense  died  for  Christ,  were  included  among  his 
martyrs,  and  one  Sunday  in  the  year  was  set  apart  to  com- 
memorate all  who  had  borne  witness  to  the  faith. 

All  religions  and  forms  of  religion  have  had  their  mar- 
tyrs. Jews  have  been  scorned,  oppressed,  and  murdered 
for  holding  fast  to  their  ancient  belief;  Mohammedans 
have  died  calmly  for  their  Prophet ;  Booddhist  missionaries 
have  fallen  victims  to  their  zeal;  Roman  Catholics  have 
burned  Protestants,  who,  when  their  day  of  power  came, 
retaliated,  although  it  must  in  all  fairness  Yje  admitted 
that  Protestants  never  carried  persecution  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  Romanists,  and  have  long  since  given  up  the  the- 
ory and  practice.  The  word  martyr  is  often  applied  to 
those  who  lose  life  or  wealth  in  scientific  research.  It  ia 
used  to  denote  innocent  sufferers  from  almost  any  cause, 
anil  has  also  been  affixed  to  the  names  of  kings  who  under- 
went the  last  penalty  for  misgovcrnment ;  e,  tj.  Charles  I. 
and  Louis  XVI.  (See  Ruinart,  Arta  Martyrum  (I1. 
1682);  Moshcim,  Eecte*.  Jlist.;  Bingham.  Anti<[.  of  ilir 
Christian  Chnn-li;  fr'oxe,  lli«,k  of  Martyrs.)  JANET  TlTHF.y. 

Martyr  (PETER),  Italian  historian.     See  ANGHIKUA. 

Martyr  (PETER),  Protestant  Reformer.     See  VEHMIGLI. 

MartyrOlOgy  [Lat.  Ada  Mnrtyrnm  or  Mnrtyrolmjium; 
Gr.  McfoAoytof].  Etymologically,  this  term  would  denote 
any  work  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  (Christian)  mart\  rs, 
but  in  the  early  Church  it  acquired  the  secondary  meaning 
of  a  calendar  of  the  martyrs  and  other  saints  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  representing  the  dates  of  martyrdom, 
or.  when  these  were  unknown,  the  dates  conventionally  a-- 
signed  for  the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  the  individual 
martyrs.  This  practice  doubtless  sprung  from  a  very  natural 
iiinl  laudable  sentiment  among  those  who  had  been  witn< 
of  the  edifying  comportment  of  the  genuine  martyrs ;  but 
when  Christianity  had  become  the  dominant  religion  it 
degenerated  into  a  superstition.  The  martyrs  were  grad- 
ually transformed  into  saints  (in  the  technical  sense),  to 
whom  worship  was  paid,  and  the  dishonest  zeal  of  jnir-i- 
was  employed  in  ransacking  catacombs  and  cemeteries, 
whence  they  brought  out  relics  by  the  thousand,  for  each 
of  which  they  invented  a  name  and  a  legend.  The  niartyr- 
oh'Lry  thus  constructed  became  excessive  in  size;  the  lew 
genuine  accounts  transmitted  from  an  earlier  age  became 
the  models  for  a  wholesale  fabrication  of  Lii->:n  of  the 
tiaint*,  which  on  a  greater  or  lesser  scale  has  been  con- 
tinned  to  the  present  day.  Not  only  Gibbon  and  Leeky, 
but  writers  of  undeniable  Christian  sentiment,  have  pro- 
nounced that  the  authentic  materials  now  remaining  con- 
cerning the  martyrdoms  of  the  first  three  centuries  are 
ti-u  and  far  between,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  ac- 
counts, which  have  obtained  currency  and  been  generally 
believed  until  a  recent  period  were  forged  after  the  time 
of  Constantino.  By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  testimony 
of  the  earlier  Fathers  it  results  that  the  "  ten  persecutions  " 
of  Roman  tradition  may  be  resolved  into  only  two  perse- 
cutions having  anything  like  a  general  character — namely, 
those  of  I »eeius  and  Diocletian.  The  official  Roman  mar- 
tyrology  is  that  of  Baronius,  published  by  authority  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  1586;  the  oldest  now  extant  is  that 
of  St.  Jerome.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Mar'vell  (ANDREW),  b.  at  Winestead,  Yorkshire.  Eng- 
land, Mar.  2, 1621 ;  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  on  the 
Continent;  became  the  friend  and  assistant  of  Milton  in  the 
Latin  secretaryship  ;  was  the  constant  friend  of  liberty  both 
under  the  Commonwealth  and  after  the  Restoration  :  from 
his  well-known  probity  was  called  the  '•  British  Aristides ;" 
refused  to  be  moved  by  the  bribes  of  Charles  II.  or  the  per- 
secutions of  royalists,  who  frequently  threatened  his  life. 
His  political  writings,  if  often  too  vehement  and  coarse,  are 
full  of  noble  and  generous  thoughts,  and  much  of  his  verse 
is  very  sweet  and  beautiful.  D.  in  London  Aug.  17, 1678. 

Marvin  (Esocn  M.),  D.  D..  bishop  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  b.  in  Warren  co..  Mo.,  June  12, 
1823.  In  1811  be  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the 
Missouri  conference.  He  filled  important  stations  in  the 
Missouri  and  St.  Louis  conferences,  and  during  the  war,  in 
Marshall,  Tex.  He  was  elected  to  the  episcopate  by  the 
General  Conference  in  New  Orleans  in  1866.  He  is  a  very 
zealous  and  successful  preacher.  He  has  published  several 
works,  among  which  is  a  valuable  treatise  on  The  }\'«rk 
of  I'hrixt.  He  resides  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  T.  0.  SI-MMEHS. 

Mar'vin  (JOSEPH  D.),  b.  in  Ohio  Oct.  2,  1838 ;  gradu- 
ated at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860;  became  a  master  in 
1861,  a  lieutenant  in  1862,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1866, 
a  commander  in  1873  :  served  as  executive  officer  of  the 
Mohican  at  both  attacks  upon  Fort  Fisher,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  coolness  and  the  skill  which  he  displayed 
in  superintending  the  fire  of  the  Mohican's  battery;  was 
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associated  with  Com.  Simpson  in  1870  in  his  mission  to 
Europe.  "  to  inspect  its  principal  foundries,  ordnance  estab- 
lishments, dockyards,  powder-magazines,  etc.,"  and  in  1871 
Til  iced  in  command  of  a  battery  at  Annapolis,  Md.  D.  at 
Yokohama,  Japan,  Apr.  11,  1877.  F.  A.  PARKER. 

Marx  (K.uti.).  b.  at  Troves  in  1818;  studied  at  Berlin 
and  Bonn,  ami  became  in  is  I:!  editor  of  the  III"  iulm-lie  Zei- 
(iiiir/.  published  in  Cologne,  which  formed  a  most  decided 
opposition  to  the  Prussian  government,  but  which  was 
suppressed  in  IS  13.  Having  settled  in  Paris,  he  continued 
his  attacks  on  Prussia;  was  expelled  from  France  in  1846; 
returned  in  1848  to  Cologne;  founded  the  Ktnt  Kkeinitche 
Zti'iuag,  but  was  expelled  in  is  Id  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  revolutionary  party  of  Baden.  In  1850 
he  settled  in  London,  whore  he  has  lived  since,  and  where 
he  has  devoted  his  services  to  the  INTERNATIONAL  (which 
see).  The  principal  of  his  writings,  which  all  reveal  a 
strongly  developed  tendency  towards  Socialism,  are  Kritik 
jer  polititchen  (Eeonomie  (1859)  and  Dim  Knpitnl  (1867). 

Mary,  The  Blessed  Virgin,  and  Mariolatry.   Of 

Mary — the  highest  of  God's  creatures,  from  whom,  by  her 
submissive  act,  the  Son  of  God  took  upon  him  the  nature 
of  man,  whom  Jesus  loved  as  mother,  and  who  therefore 
is,  on  the  part  of  all  who  love  him,  the  object  of  tenderest 
affection  and  deepest  reverence,  checked  only  by  fear  of 
evil — Holy  Scripture  tells  us  all  that  we  know  with  cer- 
tainty. And  in  Scripture  her  life  is  hid  with  Christ.  She 
is  mentioned  only  in  connection  with  her  Divine  Son. 
And  so  is  it  in  the  writings  of  the  first  ages  in  the  Church. 
Little  is  said,  as  though  little  were  known,  and  even  the 
titles  connected  with  her  name  are  given  with  reference  to 
maintaining  the  honor  of  her  Saviour  whom  she  bore,  not 
.  to  magnifying  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord.  And  yet  there 
are  volumes  called  flialnries  of  the  Kletfed  Virgin,  in 
which  we  may  read  fullest  details  from  her  immaculate 
conception  to  her  bodily  assumption.  All  of  which,  as  is 
granted,  "is  founded  on  writings  wholly  apocryphal  and 
full  of  fables."  The  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  which 
culminated  in  the  addition  to  the  Creed  by  the  present 
pope,  Pius  IX.,  the  glory  of  one  part  of  Christendom  and 
the  amazement  of  the  other,  is  of  gradual  growth.  What 
began  among  heretics  has  been  developed  in  the  Church 
through  a  spirit,  common  enough,  which  leads  men  to  add 
to  truths  which  they  have  received  the  suggestions  of  their 
own  sense  of  what  ought  to  be.  An  illustration  of  this 
tendency  may  bo  found  in  the  spiritual  exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola.  It  is  plainly  said  in  Scripture,  "  He 
appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene."  But  the  sainted 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  feeling  what  was  due  to 
the  mother  rather  than  the  tenderness  of  the  Lord  toward 
the  sinner  out  of  whom  ho  had  cast  seven  devils,  writes : 
"Jesus  Christ  appears  first  to  his  Blessed  Mother  after  his 
resurrection.  The  Gospel  leads  us  to  think  so  by  saying 
that  Jesus  Christ  appeared  to  several  persons;  if  we  do 
not  find  in  this  general  expression  a  sufficiently  sure  proof, 
we  deserve  that  reproach  of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples, 
Are  ye  still  without  understanding?" 

Modern  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  called  by  op- 
ponents Mariolatry — a  term  of  which  her  votaries  may 
rightly  complain.  Worship  is  a  relative  term  ;  its  force 
depends  upon  the  object  to  which  it  is  addressed.  Not 
long  ago  it  expressed  the  mere  reverence  rendered  to  any 
honored  person.  Reverence  is  due  to  the  saints ;  the  wor- 
ship rendered  them  is  called  in  theological  language  ditlia. 
To  the  highest  of  saints,  "the  Mother  of  God,"  a  higher 
reverence,  or  lii//nnluliti,  is  offered.  That  reverence  or 
worship  which  is  shown  only  to  God  is  latria.  Mariolatry, 
then,  is  the  giving  to  Mary  the  honor  due  to  God  only. 
Xo  man  can  assent  to  the  charge  that  he  renders  to  any 
creature  what  belongs  only  to  the  Creator.  And  yet  what 
is  the  difference  between  hyperdulia  and  Mariolatria?  A 
candid  Roman  Catholic  has  said  that  a  Protestant  cannot 
appreciate  the  difference.  The  question,  then,  naturally 
riot's  hoc?  not  a  large  body  of  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stition-^ faithful  also  fail  to  perceive  the  difference?  And 
is  not  their  error  justly  attributable  to  the  Church  that 
sanctions  what  may  so  readily  mislead  in  so  vital  amatter 
as  worship  ?  By  this  modern  hyperdulia,  to  all  who  receive 
it,  the  character  of  Christ's  religion  is  changed.  The  loving- 
kindncss  of  the  Lord  is  blotted  out.  It  is  forgotten  that 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  ;"  Christ,  the  merciful  Redeemer, 
is  looked  upon  only  as  the  exacting  Judge ;  while  loveand 
mercy  are  relegated  to  Our  Lady.  Books  are  written — • 
e.  y.  that  of  the  late  eloquent  Padre  Ventura  of  Rome — to 
show  that  as  in  the  natural  family  children  are  loved  by  the 
father  because  of  the  mother,  who  in  her  tenderness  is  a 
shield  to  the  children  against  the  stern  justice  of  the  father 
(a  strange  conception  of  a  family),  so  is  it  in  all  respects 
in  the  spiritual  family.  And  to  our  Mother  we  can  fly  for 
protection  against  the  else  inevitable  justice  of  our  Father. 


There  are  pointedly  two  religions— the  religion  of  loving 
confidence,  that  of  Mary ;  and  the  religion  of  stern  law. 
causing  fear,  that  of  Jesus.  From  the  foot  of  the  cross,  it 
is  said,  these  two  religions  went  out  into  the  world.  For 
on  unprejudiced,  even  tender,  exhibition  of  the  wrong  thus 
done  to  Christ's  holy  religion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Pusey  on  this  subject.  If  he  would  see 
how  what  is  now  prevalent  was  long  ago  common,  though 
resisted,  ho  may  seek  proof  in  the  works  of  the  canonized 
Bonavcntura.  Besides  a  wonderful  number  of  sermons  in 
praise  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  may  find  prophecies,  psalms, 
janticles,  gospel  statements,  and  creeds  of  the  Church  trav- 
estied in  supposed  honor  of  Mary.  The  whole  book  of  the 
Psalms — not  every  sentence  of  any  one  psalm — is  so  changed 
as  to  give  the  place  of  Our  Lord  to  Our  Lady. — e.  g.  Ps.  ii. : 
"  Venite  ad  earn  qui  laboratis  et  tribulati  cstis ;  ct  dabit 
refrigerium  animabus  vestris  ;"  x. :  "  In  Domina  confido  :" 
xvii. :  "  Diligam  te,  Domina  cosli  et  teme  ;"  xxvi. :  "  Do- 
mina, illuminatio  mea;"  xlvi. :  "  Ipsa  est  porta  vitaj,  janna 
salutis  et  via  nostno  reconciliationis;"  Ixx. :  "In  te,  Do- 
inina.  speravi.  Non  confundar  in  leternum."  Grant,  what 
is  claimed,  that  all  such  expressions  are  to  bo  taken  in  a 
Catholic  sense,  and  so  Mariolatry  is  excluded,  yet  by  what 
peculiar  words  can  wo  then  express  our  faith  and  trust  in 
God?  (See  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION.)  W.  F.  BRAND. 

Ma'ry  I.,  queen  of  England  from  1553  to  1558,  b.  at 
Greenwich  Castle  Feb.  18, 1516,  adaughter  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon ;  educated  entirely 
in  Spanish  fashion,  a  fanatic  Roman  Catholic.  During  her 
infancy  the  king  seems  to  have  loved  her  very  much,  and 
she  had  a  splendid  court  at  Ludlow  Castle.  In  1522  she 
was  betrothed  to  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  but  after  the 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Queen  Catharine  the  emperor 
broke  the  contract,  and  other  marriage  negotiations  with 
Francis  I.  and  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  failed. 
Meanwhile,  her  strong  adhesion  to  her  mother's  cause 
diverted  her  father's  feelings  from  her.  Later  she  came 
naturally  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic party,  which  made  her  suspected  in  the  king's  eyes ; 
and  after  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  her  position  became  really 
perilous.  James  V.  of  Scotland  asked  her  in  marriage,- 
but  the  proposition  was  refused  on  account  of  the  conse- 
quences which  such  a  union  might  have  for  the  children 
of  Anne  Boleyn.  She  was  even  compelled  to  sign  articles 
acknowledging  that  her  mother's  marriage  was  illegal  and 
her  own  birth  illegitimate,  which  involved  a  renunci- 
ation of  her  right  to  the  succession.  In  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  her  position  became  better,  how- 
ever; she  lived  on  a  good  footing  with  Catharine  Parr,  and 
her  right  to  the  succession  was  restored  to  her.  During 
the  reign  of  her  half-brother,  Edward  VI.,  she  lived  in  re- 
tirement and  took  no  part  in  politics ;  the  different  suitors 
to  her  hand  were  not  accepted.  On  the  death  of  Edward 
VI.  (July  6, 1553)  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  after  a  short 
struggle  with  the  party  supporting  the  claims  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray ;  and  a  reaction  immediately  took  place  in  the 
government,  headed  by  Gardiner,  who  was  made  lord 
chancellor  Aug.  23,  1553,  and  Banner.  Nevertheless,  the 
first  period  of  her  reign  was  rather  mild,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  her  marriage  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  which 
took  place  July  25, 1554,  that  those  persecutions  against 
the  Protestants  commenced  which  have  made  her  name  so 
odious  in  the  history  of  England.  She  experienced  great 
disappointments  in  her  marriage  from  the  coldness  of  her 
husband  and  from  her  childlessness ;  a  mistake  she  made 
on  the  occasion  of  an  attack  of  dropsy  even  subjected  her 
to  great  mortifications.  Her  character,  by  nature  cheer- 
less, sullen,  and  singularly  mixed,  seemed  to  change  for 
the  worse  under  these  influences,  and  she  yielded  willingly 
to  the  counsels  of  Philip  and  Gardiner.  On  Nov.  30, 1554, 
Cardinal  Pole  declared  England  and  Rome  reconciled,  and 
on  Feb.  4,  1555,  John  Rogers  was  burnt  at  the  stake. 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
were  followed  by  200  or  300  more,  and  the  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try seemed  impending;  when  in  the  summer  of  1558  the 
queen  was  attacked  by  an  intermittent  fever,  from  which 
she  d.  at  St.  James's  Palace  Nov.  17,  1558.  Tennyson,  in 
his  drama  Qure.n  Mary  (1875),  calls  her  "unhnppiest  of 
queens  and  wives  and  women."  Her  reign  was  a  total 
failure  in  politics  and  religion. 

Mary  II.,  queen  of  Great  Britain,  b.  Apr.  30,  16B2, 
daughter  of  James  II.  by  Anne  Hyde,  and  in  1677  was 
married  to  her  cousin,  the  prince  of  Orange  (King  William 
III.),  with  whom  she  was  declared  joint  sovereign  in  1689. 
She  d.  of  smallpox  Dec.  28,  1694.  (For  details  of  the  reign 
see  WILLIAM  III.) 

Mary  Ann,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.     Pop.  804. 
Mary,  Brothers  of,  a  Roman  Catholic  community 
whose  work  is  that  of  instruction,  founded  nt  Bordeaux  in 
1817  by  G.  J.  Cheminade,  a  priest;  confirmed  in  1839  by 
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the  pope;  introduced  in  1849  into  the  U.  8.,  where  they 
have  (1875)  twenty-three  houses. 

Mary,  Society  of,  a  congregation  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  established  in  1815  at  Lyons,  France,  by  J.  C.  M. 
Colin  ;  received  papal  approbation  in  1831, 1836,  and  1873  ; 
introduced  in  1862  into  the  U.  S.  Theological  and  other 
instruction  and  domestic  and  foreign  missions  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  their  attention. 

Mary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of  James  V.  by 
Mary  of  Guise,  and  great-granddaughter  of  King  Henry 
VII.  of  England  through  his  daughter,  Margaret  of  Tudor, 
b.  at  Linlithgow  Dec.  8, 1542.  Her  father  (lied  a  few  days 
after  her  birth,  and  on  Sept.  9,  1543,  she  was  crowned 
queen  of  Scotland,  the  earl  of  Arran,  and  afterwards  her 
mother,  conducting  the  government.  In  1548  she  was 
affianced  to  Francis,  dauphin  of  France,  son  of  Henry  II. 
and  Catharine  de'  Medici,  and  in  the  same  year  she  was 
bnmght  to  France  to  be  educated  at  the  French  court. 
Buchanan  and  Ronsard  were  among  her  teachers,  and  when 
she  grew  up  she  added  to  a  striking  and  fascinating  per- 
sonal beauty  all  the  accomplishments  and  charms  which  a 
perfect  education  can  give.  Her  marriage  with  the  dau- 
phin was  celebrated  Apr.  24.  1558,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  and  when  Mary  I.  of  Kngland  died  in  the  same  year 
(Nov.  17)  she  had  her  arms  quartered  with  those  of  Kng- 
land, though  she  put  forth  no  direct  claim  to  the  English 
throne.  On  July  10,  1559,  Henry  II.  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Francis  II.  Mary  thus  became  queen  of  France, 
but  Francis  died  Dec.  5, 1560  ;  she  was  childless,  and  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici,  who  now  grasped  the  reins  of  the  govern- 
ment, treated  her  rather  coldly.  In  the  same  year  her 
mother  died,  anil  she  then  returned  to  Scotland,  landing  at 
Leith  Aug.  14,  1561.  Coming  from  a  gay  court  resounding 
with  merry  dances  and  amorous  madrigals,  she  was  met  on 
the  Scottish  shores  by  the  austere  hymns  of  the  adherents 
of  Knox.  An  ardent  Roman  Catholic,  she  had  come  to  rule  a 
Protestant  people  whose  predominant  passion  was  hatred 
to  her  own  religion.  Terrible  feuds  among  the  powerful 
families,  violence  and  murder,  surrounded  her  on  all  si'Ir^, 
and  encaged  in  this  chaos  she  nourished  many  fantastic 
plans  of  her  own.  All  the  kings  and  princes  of  Christendom 
wished  to  marry  her,  partly  on  account  of  her  beauty,  partly 
on  account  of  her  prospects  of  inheriting  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. No  other  person  made  such  a  stir  in  European  pol- 
itics, and  she  liked  it.  Nevertheless,  the  first  period  of  her 
irign  gave  satisfaction.  James,  her  half-brother,  whom  she 
rivaled  earl  of  Murray,  was  her  councillor.  Hut  soon  she 
was  caught  by  a  sudden  fascination.  On  July  211,  1 5H5,  she 
married  Henry  Darnley,  a  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Angus 
and  of  Margaret  Tudor,  the  widow  of  .I;um's  IV.,  and 
thus  related  both  to  Elizabeth  and  to  herself.  Murray 
and  his  party  among  the  nobility  were  opposed  to  this  mar- 
riage, and  revolted ;  but,  although  she  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  revolution,  a  sore  disappointment  overtook 
her.  Darnley  was  profligate  and  jealous,  weak  and  treach- 
erous. On  Mar.  9,  1566,  he  burst  with  Ruthvcn,  Morton, 
and  others  into  her  chamber,  dragged  Rizzio,  an  Italian 
adventurer  who  had  become  her  councillor  after  the  breach 
with  Murray,  out  into  the  corridor,  and  stabbed  him.  The 
horror  of  this  night  Mary  never  forgot  or  forgave  ;  the  son 
she  bore  three  months  afterwards  (June  19),  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  and  James  I.  of  England,  could  never  see  a 
drawn  sword  without  trembling.  She  detached  Darnley 
from  the  other  conspirators,  fled  with  him  to  Dunbar,  be- 
came reconciled  with  Murray,  entered  into  an  intimate  al- 
liance with  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  and  thus  strengthened 
began  to  persecute  the  murderers  of  Rizzio  without  mercy. 
On  Feb.  9,  1567,  the  house  in  which  Darnley  lay  sick  was 
blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  his  mangled  corpse  was 
found  at  a  distance.  BothwelFs  connection  with  this 
murder  was  apparent;  his  trial  was  a  mere  mockery  ;  and 
when  Mary  married  him,  three  months  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  (May  15),  a  general  rising  took  place.  In 
the  battle  of  Carberry  Hill  (June  15)  Bothwell  was  defeated 
and  fled,  and  Mary  was  confined  in  Lochleven  Castle  and 
compelled  to  abdicate.  She  escaped,  however,  from  Loch- 
leven May  2,  1568,  and  rallied  a  new  force,  bnt  was  de- 
feated at  Langside  May  13,  and  fled  to  England.  Here 
she  was  immediately  imprisoned — first  at  Carlisle,  after- 
wards in  different  other  places,  and  at  last  in  Fothcringay 
Castle.  After  several  years'  imprisonment  she  was  tried 
on  a  charge  of  complicity  in  conspiracies  against  the  life 
of  Elizabeth,  and  on  Oct.  25, 1586,  a  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  her.  On  Feb.  1, 1587,  Elizabeth  signed 
the  warrant  of  execution,  and  the  next  day  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  was  beheaded.  She  was  buried  at  Peterborough, 
whence  in  1612  she  was  removed  to  Henry  VII. 's  chapel 
at  Westminster.  That  her  life  was  not  one  of  unmingled 
innocence  and  virtue  is  abundantly  evident,  but  the  exact 
measure  of  her  guilt  or  the  exact  degree  of  her  complicity 
in  the  crimes  committed  for  her  sake  and  in  her  name 


has  not  been  made  out.  And  still  more  obscure  and  en- 
tangled seem  those  ideas  and  passions  from  which  such 
guilt  sprung.  There  are  two  brilliant  dramatical  delin- 
eations of  her  character  by  Schiller  and  by  Bjornstjerne 
Bjb'rnson,  and  among  the  numerous  prose  works  relating 
to  her  history  the  most  interesting  is  perhaps  Labanoff 
de  Rostov's  Lettres,  Instructions  et  Mfmoires  de  Mun'c 
.SVnrirf  (7  vols.,  1844).  CLEMKNS  PKTERSKN. 

Ma'ryland,  one  of  the  central  Atlantic  States,  one  of 
the  original  thirteen,  lying  between  the  parallels  of  37°  53' 
and  39°  44'  N.  hit.,  and  the  meridians  of  75°  2'  and  79° 
30'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Pennsylvania,  from  which  the  conventional  line  of  the  par- 
allel of  39°  44'  divides  it,  and  by  the  southern  line  of  Del- 
aware, which  forms  the  boundary  of  a  part  of  the  Eastern 
Shore ;  on  the  E.  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on 
the  S..  S.  W.,  and  W.  by  the  Potomac  River  and  its  estu- 
ary, which  separate  it  from  Virginia  and  West  Virginia; 
and  on  the  N.  W.  by  West  Virginia.  Its  extreme  length 
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from  E.  to  W.,  along  its  northern  boundary,  is  198  miles, 
imil  its  width  varies  with  the  course  of  the  Potomac  River, 
from  3  or  4  miles  at  the  narrowest  portion  to  120  at  the 
widest.  Its  area  is  usually  stated  nt  11.124  square  miles, 
or  7,119,360  acres,  but  this  does  not  include  the  waters  or 
smaller  islands  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  there  is  an  un- 
settled boundary  iiurstion  In'twecn  Maryland  ami  Virginia 
which  includes  the  title  to  numerous  water-lots  and  some 
islands  in  the  lower  Potomac  River;  a  joint  commission 
has  been  in  session  at  intervals  for  several  years  past,  but 
the  commissioners  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  any  bound- 
ary-line. The  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland — i.  e.  E.  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay — is  divided  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia 
by  a  line  running  due  E.  from  the  mouth  of  Pocomoke 
River  to  the  Atlantic. 

Face  of  tftt-  Cninitn/. — The  Eastern  Shore — under  which 
name  is  included  the  territory  lying  between  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  bays  and  the  Atlantic,  and  comprising  also 
the  greater  part  of  the  State  of  Delaware — is  mostly  level, 
and  in  portions  low  and  swampy.  Toward  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  at  the  N.  it  is  more  rocky  and  broken.  The 
Western  Shore,  lying  between  the  Potomac  River  and  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  with  its  principal  affluent,  the  Susque- 
hanna,  is,  as  far  N.  as  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  level 
and  sandy,  and  in  some  places  marshy;  above  that  point 
it  rises  in  terraces,  and  soon  in  broken  and  rugged  hills; 
and  in  the  region  above  Rockville,  especially  toward  the 
N.  W.,  it  is  decidedly  mountainous ;  the  Blue  Ridge,  Laurel 
Ridge,  and  the  other  main  ranges  of  the  Alleghanies,  five 
or  six  in  number,  pass  through  the  narrow  N.  W.  portion 
of  the  State.  Washington  co.,  lying  between  South  Moun- 
tain and  Tuscarora  Mountain,  is  a  part  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  and  abounds  in  beautiful  scenery,  while  its  soil  is 
very  rich  and  productive.  The  mountains  in  the  extreme 
W.  of  the  State,  in  Garrett  co.,  are  the  highest,  but  none 
of  them  exceed  2500  feet  in  height. 

Coast,  /lays.  Hirers,  Lakes,  etc. — The  Atlantic  coast  proper 
is  only  33  miles  in  extent,  and  has  no  good  harbors;  bat 
Chesapeake  Bay,  which  extends  in  a  northerly  direction 
almost  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State,  furnishes  a 
coast-line  of  more  than  500  miles;  the  Potomac  is  navi- 
gable for  about  125  miles  on  the  western  line  of  the  State, 
and  several  of  the  other  rivers  are  navigable  for  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  length.  Chesapeake  Bay  is  navigable 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  has  numerous  excellent 
harbors.  The  State  is  therefore  admirably  situated  for 
conducting  an  extensive  commerce.  The  principal  river 
of  the  State  is  the  Potomac,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia  and  flows  N.  E.,  E.,  and  S.  E.  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  450  miles,  of  which  nearly  200  arc  navi- 
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gable.  The  lower  portion  of  the  river  below  Alexandria 
is  rather  an  estuary  than  a  river,  being  for  most  of  its  dis- 
tance of  great  breadth,  and  its  shores  in  that  section  are 
mostly  low  and  marshy.  The  other  rivers  of  the  State 
ftre — on  the  Western  Shore,  the  Wicomico,  Patuxont,  South, 
Severn,  Patapsoo,  Bush,  and  Susquchanna;  on  the  Eastern 
Shore,  the  Pocomoke,  Manokin,  Nanticoke,  Choptank.  St. 
Michael's,  Wye,  Chester,  Sassafras,  Elk.  Many  of  these 
are  rather  bays,  coves,  or  estuaries,  setting  up  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  than  rivers  proper,  especially  in  the  lower  part 
of  their  eonrses.  To  this  class  also  belong  the  so-called 
Fishing,  Honga,  and  Hudson  rivers.  Chincoteague  Bay, 
Sinepuxcnt  Hay,  and  St.  Martin's  Bay  are  sounds  lying  be- 
tween the  Eastern  Shore  and  the  island  reefs  and  barriers 
which  receive  the  Atlantic  surf.  Pocomoke  Sound,  Tan- 
gier Sound,  and  Eastern  Bay  are  portions  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  There  arc  numerous  islands  in  the  bay,  the  largest 
of  which  arc  Kent.  Bloodworth's,  Holland's,  Smith's,  Tan- 
gier, Halfinoon,  and  Assateague. 

Oeoloij;/. — The  Eastern  Shore  as  far  N.  as  the  Choptank 
River,  and  St.  Mary's  and  Calvert  cos.  on  the  Western 
Shore,  are  wholly  alluvial ;  the  Eastern  Shore  between  the 
Choptank  and  the  Elk  River,  and  Charles,  Prince  George, 
and  Ann  Arundel  cos.  on  the  Western  Shore,  arc  Tertiary, 
mainly  Pleistocene  and  Miocene,  with  some  argillaceous 
clays  and  slates  of  earlier  date ;  a  narrow  belt  of  the  Cre- 
taceous formation  runs  south-westerly  from  New  Jersey  to 
the  Potomac.  Beyond  the  chalk  is  a  broad  belt  of  Eozoic 
rocks,  containing  veins  of  copper,  specular  iron  ore,  chrome 
iron  ores.  Through  the  middle  of  this  Eozoic  belt  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  Trias,  the  Middle  Secondary  red  sandstone, 
which  traverses  the  eastern  part  of  Frederick  co.  It  con- 
tains the  beautiful  breccia  of  which  the  pillars  of  the  old 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  were  made.  The 
metamorphic  rocks  are  succeeded  by  the  Silurian  forma- 
tion—  Potsdam  sandstones,  Trenton  limestones,  etc. — 
which  in  turn  give  place  to  the  Devonian  red  shales  and 
sandstones,  which  in  the  extreme  N.  W.  are  overlaid  by 
the  coal-measures,  and  some  of  the  best  of  the  bituminous 
coal  which  finds  its  way  to  a  market  at  Baltimore  is  mined 
in  this  portion  of  the  State. 

Mineralogy. — As  we  have  already  implied,  copper,  hse- 
matitic  iron,  chrome  iron,  and  other  ores,  including  galena, 
manganese,  and  barytes,  are  found  in  the  Triassic  region 
in  the  centre  of  the  State ;  bituminous  coal  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  N.  W.;  bog-iron  ores  in  the  E.;  breccia  and 
other  marbles  and  building  limestones  and  sandstones  in 


the  central  portion  of  the  State.  There  are  also  marls, 
magnesia,  honestone,  and  traces  of  gold,  nickel,  and  co- 
balt have  been  discovered. 

Xnntiiifi/. — For  the  most  part,  the  quadrupeds  are  those 
of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  fox,  raccoon,  and  opossum  are  not 
uncommon,  and  bears  are  found  in  the  western  counties; 
a  few  deer  are  left  in  the  mountains,  and  smaller  game  is 
abundant,  but  the  most  characteristic  of  the  fauna  of 
Maryland  are  its  birds,  fishes,  and  mollusks.  The  Baltimore 
oriole  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant-hucd  of  song-birds  ;  the 
rice-bird  (the  Northern  bobolink)  and  many  other  of  the 
finches  and  tanagers  have  their  homes  for  at  least  a  part  of 
the  year  in  Maryland.  The  number  of  species  of  wild- 
ducks,  brant,  and  teal  found  in  its  bays  and  estuaries  is 
very  large,  and  pigeons,  partridges,  snipe,  quail,  etc.  are 
found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Shite  in  immense  num- 
bers. Fish  are  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  the 
oysters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  have  the  highest  reputation 
both  for  size  and  flavor,  and  the  various  departments  of 
the  oyster-trade  furnish  employment  to  many  thousands 
of  persons.  The  interests  at  stake  are  so  large  as  to  be 
the  subject  of  frequent  and  solicitous  legislation. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — Among  the  forest  trees,  the  gum, 
cypress,  cedar,  juniper,  dogwood,  magnolia,  holly,  elm, 
cherry,  locust,  persimmon,  beech,  sycamore,  poplar,  sassa- 
fras, red  maple,  etc.  are  most  abundant  in  the  lowlands, 
while  several  species  of  oak,  maple,  walnut,  hickory,  ash, 
birch,  chestnut,  pine,  and  spruce  are  found  in  large  forests 
in  the  mountainous  districts.  The  soil  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  State  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  easily  tilled,  and  with  a 
good  supply  of  fertilizers  yielding  good  crops.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  peach-culture  and  to  market-garden  products. 
Maryland.  Delaware,  and  New  Jersey  furnish  nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  the  peach-crop  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  soil 
of  the  valleys  of  the  middle  and  northern  counties  is  very 
rich  and  fertile,  and  yields  immense  crops  of  tobacco,  wheat, 
and  Indian  corn.  The  mountain-slopes  are  clothed  with 
forest  trees,  and  some  of  them  hardly  repay  cultivation. 

Climate.  —  The  climate  of  Maryland,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  its  situation,  is  equable,  removed  alike  from 
the  intense  cold  of  the  North  and  the  protracted  heat  of 
the  South.  It  is  generally  healthy,  except  along  the  low 
and  marshy  lands  which  border  the  bay  and  the  lower  Po- 
tomac, where  miasmatic  influences  are  prevalent,  and  con- 
gestive, bilious,  intermittent,  and  remittent  fevers  occur. 
The  following  table  gives  the  means  and  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, rainfall,  etc.  in  different  parts  of  the  State : 


MKTKOROLOOICAL  DATA. 

Baltimore,   la(.    W 
is'  X..  l.m.  76°  38' 
W.  ;  height  above 
so*.  45.2  feet. 

Woodlawn,  Ce- 
cil co.,lat.  39° 
87'    N.,    Ion. 

elevation,  — 
feet. 

St.  Inigoes,  St. 
Mary's     eo.. 
lat.     38°     X 
N.,  Ion.    76" 
35'   V.;    cle. 
vatlon,    
feet. 

Frederick  Cltv. 
lat.    S0°    iy 
N..   Ion.    77° 
25'  W.  ;    ele- 
vation,     
feet. 

Washington,  D.  C., 
lat.SSOM'N..  Ion. 
77°  1'  W.;    ,1.  na- 
tion, 105.56  feet. 

Kmmlttxburg, 

KrnlrrickCO., 
IM.3»°M'N.. 
Ion.     77°     25' 
W.,  elevation, 
feet. 

.  Temperature: 

Average  mean  temperature  of  year  
Maximum  temperature  of  year  
Minimum       "          "           "    

54°  64' 
96°  5' 
2° 

52.3° 
94° 
12° 

54.0° 
96° 
10° 

51.7° 
96° 

—  7° 

54.18° 
101° 
70 

51.2° 
104° 
—  8° 

Range  of  temperature           " 

94°  5' 

82° 

86° 

89° 

108° 

112° 

Average  mean  temperature  of  spring... 
Maximum               "           "           " 

48.2° 
89° 

49.8° 
92° 

52.3° 
84° 

50.9° 
83° 

52.8 
92.5° 

—  48.6 
82° 

Minimum                "           "           " 

5° 

10° 

15° 

15° 

4° 

2° 

Range  of  temperature  in  spring  
Average  mean  temperature  of  summer 
Maximum                                            "      ... 

84° 
76.3° 
96.5° 

82° 
73° 
94° 

69° 
76.2° 
96° 

68° 
74.2° 

88° 
77.2° 
101° 

80° 
74.9° 
104° 

Minimum                "           "           "     ... 

49° 

52° 

64° 

50° 

46.5° 

53° 

Range  of  temperature  in  summer  
Average  mean  temperatnreof  autumn 
Maximum                                             ' 

47.5° 
47.2° 
93° 

42° 
51.1° 
88° 

42° 
58° 
90° 

46° 

52.5° 
86° 

54.5° 

.r>5.4° 
92.5° 

51° 
52° 
W,° 

Minimum                 "            '*            "     ... 

17° 

24° 

32° 

24° 

14° 

22° 

Range  of  temperature  in  autumn  
Average  mean  temperature  of  winter- 
Maximum                           "           " 

76° 
33.6° 
62° 

04° 

3S.4° 
64° 

58° 
31.9° 
60° 

62° 
29.3° 
60° 

78.5° 
31.2° 
64.5° 

64° 

28.8° 
52° 

Minimum                "           "           " 

2° 

12° 

10° 

70 

—  7° 

—  8° 

Range  of  temperature  In  winter  

60° 

52° 

50° 

63° 

67.5° 

44° 

II.  RiinMI: 

Total  rainfall  for  year  

48.11 

4&M 

44.59 

43.84 

46.16 

51.12 

Rainfall  in  spring  

12.10 

12.22 

10.03 

fi  on 

11.43 

14.19 

9  18 

13.93 

12.25 

12.76 

11.37 

"  autumn  

10.95 

12.03 

10.78 

14.98 

11.06 

15.62 

"  winter 

11.73 

14.93 

9.85 

10.14 

10.91 

9.94 

III.  Bammi'trifil  (1t<n>tii:*  • 

Mean  pressure  for  the  year 

30.057 

30.054 

"    spring  

29.9M 

29.987 

"     Bummer 

80.029 

30.024 

"     autumn... 

80.101 

80.098 

"           "    winter  

30.105 

30.107 

IV.  Wind-Omrtnts  : 

Prevalent  winds  for  year  I 

N.W..N.E., 

> 

( 

N.W.,S.,N.E.,N. 

S.  W..  ami  ealm. 

1 

"        "  spring  | 

N.  W.,  N.  E., 
and  S.  I-:. 

}      

{ 

N.  W.,  S.,  N.  E. 

"        "  summer  

N.  E.,  S.  E.,  N., 
and  W. 

}      

{ 

S.,  N.  W.,  S.  W. 

"       "  autumn  

N.  W.,  W.,  N., 

1 

j 

N.  W.,  8.,  W. 

and  calm. 

(      

u              it        ii 

N.  W..  W..  N.. 

( 

N.  W.,  calm, 

W1D  er  

calm,  and  N.  E. 

1      



1 

S.,  N. 

326 


MAKYLAND. 


The  average  mean  temperature  in  the  mountainous  por- 
tions of  Garrett  co.  in  the  extreme  W.  of  the  State  is 
50.1°. 

Ayrirulturnl  Production*. — In  1370,  4,512,579  acres,  out 
of  the  7,119,360  acres  which  constitute  the  land-area  of 
the  State,  were  in  farms,  and  of  this  2,914,007  acres 
were  under  cultivation  and  improvement,  while  1,598,572 
were  not  in  cultivation.  The  value  of  these  farms  was 
$170,309.684,  and  of  farming  implements,  $5,268,676.  The 
value  of  all  farm  productions  for  the  year  1869-70  was 
s::.,.:;  |:(,!I27  ;  of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter, 
$4,621,418  ;  of  home  manufactures,  $63,608  ;  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, $613,209;  of  market-garden  products,  $1,039,782;  of 
orchard  products,  $1,319,405;  of  wages  paid  to  farm-labor- 
ers, $S.. 160,367.  The  wheat-crop  of  Maryland  that  year 
was  5,774,503  bushels;  rye,  307,089  bushels ;  Indian  corn, 
11,701,817  bushels;  oats,' 3,221,643  bushels;  barley,  11. 3 15 
bushels ;  buckwheat,  77,867  bushels.  The  amount  of  flax 
raised  in  the  State  was  30,760  pounds;  of  wool,  435,213 
pounds;  of  hay,  223,119  tons;  of  hops,  2800  pounds;  of 
tobacco,  15,785,339  pounds ;  of  maple-sugar,  70,464  pounds ; 
of  maple-syrup,  374  gallons ;  of  sorghum-syrup,  28,563 
gallons;  of  Irish  potatoes,  ], 632, 205  bushels;  of  sweet 
potatoes,  218,706  bushels;  of  peas  and  beans,  57,556 
bushels;  of  beeswax,  3439  pounds;  of  honey,  118,938 
pounds;  of  domestic  wine,  11,583  gallons;  of  cloversccd, 
35,040  bushels;  of  flaxseed,  1541  bushels;  of  grass-seed, 
2609  bushels.  In  1870  the  value  of  all  live-stock  was 
$18,433,698;  the  number  of  horses  was  102,216  ;  the  num- 
ber of  mules  and  asses,  9830;  of  milch  cows,  94.794;  of 
working  oxen,  22,491;  of  other  cattle,  9S.071;  nf  sheep, 
129,967  ;  of  swine,  257,893.  We  have  the  estimates  of  the 
agricultural  department  of  these  crops  and  products  at  a 
later  date.  According  to  that  authority,  the  crop  of  wheat 
in  1873  was  5,262,000  bushels,  and  its  value  $8,103.480; 
of  rye.  309,000  bushels,  and  its  value  $247,200  ;  of  Indian 
corn,  lO.I.'il.OOO  bushels,  ami  its  value  $7,106,680;  of  oats, 
2,798,000  bushels,  and  its  value  $1,231,120;  of  barley, 
10,600  bushels,  and  its  value  $9010;  of  buckwheat,  (10,000 
bushels.  :uid  its  value  $15.000;  of  Irish  potatoes,  1, 3.18,000 
bushels,  and  its  value  $935,200;  of  hay,  169,400  tons,  and 
its  value  $3,218,600;  of  tobacco,  19,300,000  pounds,  and 
its  value  $1,486,100.  Total  value  of  the  above  crops, 
$22.382,300.  The  number  of  horses  was  104,500;  of 
mules  and  asses,  10,700;  of  milch  cows,  96,900;  of  oxen 
and  other  cattle,  125,600;  of  sheep,  133,200;  of  swine, 
256,200.  The  value  of  all  live-stock  was  estimated  at 
$18,461.733. 

MiniH/iirtureii. — In  1870,  Maryland  had,  according  to  the 
census  report,  5812  manufacturing  establishments,  employ- 
ing motive-power  equal  to  32,422  horse-power,  furnishing 
employment  to  44,860  hands,  of  whom  34,061  were  men, 
8278  women,  and  2521  children.  The  capital  invested  was 
$36,438,729  ;  the  wages  paid,  $12,682,817  ;  the  raw  material 
used,  $46,897,032;  and  the  annual  product,  $76,593,613. 
The  most  important  branches  of  manufacture  are  the  re- 
fining of  molasses  and  sugar,  of  which  the  reported  pro- 
duction in  1 870  was  $7,007,857  ;  next,  clothing,  annual  prod- 
uct $5,970,713  ;  cotton  goods,  84,852,808  ;  flouring-mill  prod- 
ucts, $8,772,630  ;  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  manu- 
facture, $6,644,395;  boots  and  shoes,  $1,997,768;  tin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  ware,  $1,654,009 ;  tobacco  and  cigars, 
$1,762,748;  fruits  and  vegetables  canned,  $1,587,230  ;  oys- 
ters and  fish  canned,  $1,418,200  ;  bread  and  bakery  products, 
$1,220,399;  leather  tanned  and  curried,  $1,888,696  ;  furni- 
ture, $1,399,488;  lumber  sawed  and  planed,  $1,636,580; 
malt  and  distilled  liquors,  $1,555,004;  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, $1,561,449;  brick,  $1,191,545;  copper  milled  and 
smelted,  $1,016,500.  None  of  the  other  industries  were 


reported  as  aggregating  $1,000,000  of  annual  product, 
though  several  approached  it  very  closely.  The  value  of 
the  oysters  and  other  fish  canned  was  cither  greatly  under- 
stated in  the  census  or  has  rapidly  increased  since.  It  was 
estimated  from  carefully  collected  data  in  1874  to  amount 
in  Baltimore  alone  to  over  $6, 000,000.  The  preparation  of 
canned  fruits  has  also  greatly  increased,  and  now  amounts 
to  more  than  $5,000,000.  The  very  large  importations  of 
coffee  into  Baltimore  have  made  the  preparation  of  coffee 
and  coffee-essence  a  largo  branch  of  industry. 

Railroads. — In  Jan.,  1875,  there  were  1825.29  miles  of 
railroad  in  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  cost  of  road,  equipment,  etc.  was  $57,318,219.  The 
principal  roads  are — the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  one  of  the 
four  great  trunk-roads  across  the  Continent,  which,  includ- 
ing its  branches,  has  more  than  300  miles  of  track  in  the 
State  ;  the  Annapolis  and  Elk  Ridge  Railway,  21  miles  in 
length;  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore,  56 
of  whose  98  miles  are  within  the  State:  the  numerous 
branches  and  connections  of  the  Delaware  Railway  to  Rock 
Hall,  Qucenstown,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Crisfield,  Xewtown, 
and  Snow  Hill ;  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Central; 
the  Northern  Central;  the  Frederick  and  Pennsylvania 
line ;  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  11.  R. ;  the  West- 
ern Maryland  and  the  Southern  Maryland,  to  Port  Tobacco, 
etc.  Many  of  these  roads  are  mostly  sustained  by  local 
travel,  and  those  on  the  W.  have  for  the  most  part  a  direct 
connection  with  Baltimore.  The  railroad  system  of  Mary- 
land, except  the  merely  local  roads,  is  so  fully  connected 
with  that  of  other  States,  and  is  so  little  under  the  control 
of  the  State,  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  separately. 
Even  its  great  trunk-road,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  has  80 
miles  of  its  course  between  Harper's  Ferry  and  Cumberland 
in  the  States  of  Virginia  and  West  A'ir^inia,  and  continues 
its  course  in  the  latter  after  crossing  the  western  boundary 
of  Maryland. 

Finn  life". — The  sessions  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland 
being  biennial,  and  occurring  in  the  even  years,  the  latest 
report  of  the  finances  of  the  State  is  for  the  year  ending 
Oct.  1,  1873.  The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  year 
ending  at  that  date  were  $2,432,677.48;  the  balance  in  the 
treasury  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  was  $339,171.10 ; 
making  a  total  of  $2,771,848.58.  The  disbursements  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Oct.  1, 1873,  were  $2,287,038.36,  leav- 
ing in  the  treasury  on  Oct.  1,  1873.  $-184,810.22.  The  ag- 
gregate debt  of  the  State  for  which  interest  has  to  be  pro- 
vided was.  Oct.  1,  1873,  $10,741,215.60;  the  productive  as- 
sets of  the  State  at  the  same  date  were  $4,522,01:;.  HI. 
leaving  the  State  debt,  over  and  above  its  productive  as.-c-ts. 
si;. L>  I  n.l 72.14.  The  unproductive  assets  of  the  State  are 
estimated  worth  §21,608,694.51,  and  of  these  the  greater 
part  will  probably  become  interest-paying  and  productive 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  ;  so  that  the  credit  of  the  State 
is  sound.  Under  the  head  of  the  counties  we  have  ghi-u 
in  detail  the  valuation  of  the  State  in  1873.  The  amount 
of  the  tax-levy  of  that  year  was  $721,994.17.  Of  this  sum, 
$424.672.71  was  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  State. 

Cuuinifrce  nf  Mari/lniiil. — (1)  Forriijn  Commerce. — There 
arc  nominally  four  customs  districts  through  which  the  com- 
merce of  Maryland  is  conducted,  but  so  far  as  the  foreign 
commerce  is  concerned,  Baltimore  is  practically  its  only  port 
of  entry,  Annapolis  and  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  importing  little 
or  nothing,  and  exporting  only  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth 
per  year,  while  the  eastern  district  has  neither  imports  nor 
exports.  The  following  table  gives  the  imports,  domestic 
exports,  and  foreign  exports  for  1870,  and  for  the  years  end- 
ing June  30  and  Dec.  31,  1874,  and  the  shipping  so  far  as 
ascertainable : 


Customs  Districts. 

Imports  for 
year  coding 
Jone  30, 
1870. 

Domestic 
exports  Tor 
year  coding 

.Tun.-  30, 
1870. 

Foreijm 
exports 
for  rear 
ending 
June  30, 
1870. 

Imports  for 
year  ending 
June  30, 
1874. 

Domestic 
exports  for 
year  ending 
June  .10, 
1874. 

Foreign 
exports 
for  rear 
ending 
June  30, 
1874. 

Imports  for 
year  ending 
'    lie.-.  :ll, 
1874. 

Domestic 
exports  for 
year  ending 
Dec.  31, 
1874. 

Foreign 
exports 
Tor  year 
ending 
Dw.  :;i, 
1S74. 

Tonnage  of 

v,->-,-ls 
owned  in  the 
district, 
1874. 

$5,560 
29,478,788 

1,903.67 
121,187.07 
19,176.91 
28,196.60 

$19,512,468 

814,330,248 

$200,225 

829,302,138 

$27,513,111 

$179,598 

826,6'J  1,725 

8137,274 

Eastern  district  

Georgetown,  D.  C  

1,062 

173 

1,610 

1,693 

4,7H:i 

$19,513,530 

814,330,248 

$200,225 

$29,302.311 

827,514,721 

8179,598 

$26,623,418 

829,489,131 

$137,274 

170,464.15 

There  were  entered  in  the  Baltimore  district  in  1870,  from 
foreign  countries,  355  American  vessels,  of  124,584  aggre- 
gate tons  burden,  and  employing  3982  men  and  boys ;  and 
345  foreign  vessels,  of  147.706  aggregate  tons  burden,  and 
employing  5023  men  and  boys;  making  a  total  of  entries 
of  700  vessels,  of  272,290  tons  tonnage,  and  employing  as 
crews  9005  men  and  boys.  During  the  same  year  there 
were  cleared  for  foreign  ports  256  American  vessels,  of 
91,652  aggregate  tons,  and  manned  by  3006  men  and  boys; 


and  348  foreign  vessels,  of  154,917  tons  burden,  and  em- 
ploying 4980  men  and  boys;  making  a  total  of  clearances  of 
604  vessels,  of  246,509  tons,  and  manned  by  7986  men  and 
boys,  and  a  total  of  entrances  and  clearances  of  1304  ves- 
sels, with  a  tonnage  of  518,859  tons,  and  employing  as 
crews  16,991  men  and  boys. 

(2)  The  Domestic  and  Coastwise  Trade. — This,  though 
vastly  larger  than  the  foreign  commerce,  is  much  less  ea-ily 
ascertained.  The  great  articles  of  domestic  commerce  in 
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Maryland  are  oysters,  taken  in  immense  quantities  in 
..  iiml  of  which  not  less  than  15,000,000 
Im^hrls,  mostly  canned  or  bottled,  are  annually  shipped, 
representing  a  yaluc  of  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000,  and 
requiring  about  30, 000, 000  cans  annually  ;  flour  and  grain, 
of  which  from  8,500,000  to  10,000,000  bushels  of  grain  and 
from  1,100,000  to  1,500,000  barrels  of  flour  are  annually  rc- 
1  anil  shipped,  representing  a  value  of  $17,000,000  to 
$20,00(1, (Mill  annually;  tobacco,  of  which  from  41,000  to 
55,000  hogsheads  arc  received  and  shipped  annually  ;  coffee, 
of  which  over  500,000  bags  are  received  annually,  and  all 
parts  of  the  Union  supplied;  sugar,  retined  largely  in  the 
Stiiti-.  and  of  which  the  receipts  in  1870  were  90,648  hogs- 
In-.ids,  57,717  boxes,  and  25,421  bags  and  mats;  and  mo- 
lasses, of  which  about  24,000  hogsheads  are  received  annu- 
ally. The  cotton  receipts  are  from  105,000  to  120,000  bales. 
Coal,  mostly  from  Maryland  coal-mines,  is  shipped  to  the 
extent  of  about  ",000,000  tons.  Wool,  hides,  leather,  pro- 
visions, guuno,  naval  stores,  iron,  whisky,  fish,  and  canned 
fruits — in  which  last  the  State  is  pre-eminent — are  the 
other  articles  which  constitute  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels 
and  freight-cars  which  arc  the  carriers  of  this  vast  domestic 
commerce.  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1874,  the  number 
of  steamers  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  which  entered 
the  ports  of  the  four  customs  districts  named  above  was 
1943,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,588,958  tons,  and  em- 
ploying 43,25'J  men  and  boys ;  the  number  of  sailing  ves- 
.-els  entered  was  414,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  81,320, 
and  employing  2415  men  and  boys.  The  clearance*  of  ves- 
sels in  the  domestic  and  coasting  trade  for  the  same  year 


were — steamers  2048,  1,567,142  tons,  crews  46,332;    and 
sailing  vessels  378, 71,283  tons,  crews  2164  ;  making  a  grand 
total  of  entrances  and  clearances,  4781  vessels,  of  3,308,703 
j  tons  burden,  and  manned  by  94,170  men. 

ISankn. — On  Nov.  1,  1874,  there  were  33  national  banks 
j  in  the  State,  of  which  2  were  closed  or  closing.     The  31  in 
j  operation  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $13,790,203;  their 
bonds  on  deposit  amounted  to  $10, 391, 250;  thecirculation  is- 
sued, to.*  14, 236,850 ;  the  circulation  redeemed,  to  $4,954, 523; 
and  the  circulation  outstanding,  to  $9,382,327.     On  Jan.  1, 
1875,  there  were  also  13  State  bunks,  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $3,704,500,  and  5  savings  banks,  the  aggregate  de- 
posits in  two  of  which  amounted  to  $17,091,998.27.    There 
were  also  22  private  banking-houses,  all  in  Baltimore. 

Insurance. — On  Jan.  1,  1873,  there  were  in  the  State  19 
fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  chartered  by  the  State 
between  the  years  1794  and  1872;  their  aggregate  capital 
was  $2,835,702;  their  total  assets,  $5,220,660,  of  which 
$4,454,034  was  reserve;  their  total  liabilities,  $1,070,297, 
of  which  $977,934  was  classed  as  reserve  liabilities;  their 
surplus  as  regarded  policy-holders,  $4,150,363;  and  the 
net  surplus  of  capital,  $955,032.  Their  total  income  for 
the  year  had  been  $1,239,190;  their  total  expenditures, 
$1,000,314;  the  net  risks  outstanding,  $134,157,039.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  only  two  life  insurance  companies 
chartered  by  Maryland.  These  had  a  capital  of  $200,000; 
total  assets,  $798,543;  total  liabilities,  $536,185;  surplus 
as  regarded  policy-holders,  $262,358.  The  total  income  of 
the  year  was  $225,277;  the  total  expenditures,  $147,479; 
the  excess  of  income  over  expenditures,  $77,798. 


Population. 


Census 
jmii 

Total 
popula- 
tion. 

Hale. 

Female. 

White. 

Free 
colored. 

Sl»ve. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

£• 

Ratio  of 
iucrcase. 

Of  school 
age,  .S-'JO 
years. 

Of  military 

age,  18-45 
years. 
Males. 

or  voting 

age,  21  years 
and  over, 
Vales. 

1790 
1800 

319,728 
341  548 

»107,254 
*110650 

•101,395 
*105  676 

208,649 
216  326 

8,043 
19587 

103,036 
105  635 



28.74 
3070 

0682 

1810 

:!-'  >  546 

*!•'()  2''0 

*114  897 

235  117 

33927 

111,502 

3420 

1142 

1S20 

1830 

407,350 
447  040 

206,862 
22-1  688 

200,488 
2°1  352 

26(1,223 
291  108 

39,730 
52938 

107,397 
102  994 

36.62 
40  19 

07.04 
0974 

•107  142 

1840 

470  019 

234  059 

23/>  960 

318  2U4 

62  078 

89  737 

42  25 

05  14 

•111  029 

I860 

ISM 
1870 

583,034 
(W7.049 

780,891 

297,471 

31(1,893 
:|81,9S4 

285,698 
346,151 
395,910 

417,943 
515,918 
605,497 

74,723 
83,942 
175,391 

90,368 
87,189 
None. 

531,476 
609.520 

6H7.4S2 

51,209 
77,529 
83.412 

52.41 
61.76 
70.20 

24.04 
17.84 
13.67 

212,393 
248,219 

2711,120 

114,915 
130,833 
144,695 

137,932 

160,598 

184,742 

Religious  Denominations. 
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All  denominations  

Baptists  (regular)  
Baptists  (others  ),Men- 

1  i-jo 
59 

1389 
58 

499,770 
12,025 

$12,038,650 
87,100 

...... 

1568 
64 

1530 
64 

1149 
51 

...... 

140,097 
7,773 

757,200 
39,000 

$13,874,100 
127,000 

41 

5764 

45,396 

noniu-3,  Tuukers,  & 

other  minor  Baptist 

denominations  

88 

34 

8,705 

62,500 

40 

86 

31 

7 

4,127 

20,000 

80,000 

Christian  Connection 

(including     "  Disci- 

ples")                

5 

5 

1  850 

28,000 

7 

g 

5 

950 

4,500 

35,500 

Congregationalists  

1 

1 

400 

4o',000 

..„.. 

3 

3 

1 

"'"i 

190 

i|ooo 

48^000 

3 

215 

Kpisojpalians 

153 
8 

155 
3 

61,480 
1,000 

1,594,800 
45,500 

131 
4 

138 
4 

153 
3 

2 

1 

16,442 
812 

80,000 
4,000 

1,825,000 
50,000 

13,967 

340,020 

Evangelical  Associat'u 

22 

21 

7,440 

151,700 

1 

23 

22 

4,650 

16,000 

160,000 

20 

Jews  

5 

4 

2,750 

650,000 

5 

5 

5 

4,000 

700,000 

Lutherans. 

ss 

84 

875  100 

1 

96 

91 

71 

13 

14  882 

920,'oOO 

Methodists  

771 

757 

231J530 

3,220^650 

3 

813 

793 

430 

367 

67^850 

340JOOO 

4,127^000 

798 

63,620 

173,260 

Now     .It'rusali'in     *'h. 

(Swedeaborgteiu).... 
Presbyteriani 

3 

77 
47 

3 

77 
42 

900 
32,415 
19,980 

27,000 
1,279,550 
562,150 

'"is" 

3 

3 
127 
54 

3 

122 
48 

3 
124 
31 

"",2 
2 

400 
15,873 
4,123 

2,000 
64,000 
21,000 

28,000 
1,753,100 
631,500 

Keformed  ((.eniian)... 

Unman  Catholics  
United  Brethren  (<ler- 

103 

103 

62,525 

2,836,800 

2 

159 

159 

212 

85,000 

3,100,000 

inan  Methodists)  
I'liivi'rsalist.s  

86 
2 

4 

84 

2 

4 

12,100 
1,000 
1,500 

233,500 
32,500 
17,700 

1 

40 
2 
4 

87 

2 
4 

21  

2  
3|  

1,500 
250 
275 

6,500 
1,000 
1,200 

245,000 
36,000 
18,000 

Union  churches  

There  were  also  reported  in  1870,  1  Moravian  church,  with 
500  sittings  and  $4500  of  church  property;  1  Reformed 
(Dutch),  with  1  church  edifice,  600  sittings,  and  $15,000 
church  property  ;  and  1  Vnitnrian  congregation  (in  Balti- 
more), with  1  church  edifice,  800  sittings,  and  $150,000  of 
church  property.  We  believe  these  all  still  exist. 

Ediu-ntiun. — A  glance  at  the  population  table  shows  that 
the  number  of  persons  of  school  age  (5  to  20  years)  in 
Maryland  in  1STO  was  270,120.     Of  these.  130,324,  or  al- 
•  Whites  only. 


most  one-half,  were  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  in  1873.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of 
the  public  schools  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1873,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Ptate  superintendent :  Xumber  of  schools  in 
the  State,  1742,  of  which  123  were  in  Baltimore  City  ;  num- 
ber of  different  pupils,  130,324,  of  which  40,183  were  in 
the  Baltimore  schools  ;  highest  number  enrolled  in  one 
term,  U!t,2;")S,  of  which  28,32!)  were  in  Baltimore;  average 
daily  attendance,  60,817 — 22,181  in  the  city;  number  of 
teachers,  2555 — city,  624 ;  number  of  months  schools  were 
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;or  city  ana  counties,  s.soy,4io.4/  ;  amount  pam  lor  ouuu- 
:ng,  furnishing,  and  repairing  school-houses,  $197,4*7.10  : 
imount  paid  for  books  and  stationery,  $69.526.29  ;  amount 


paid  for  colored  schools,  $69,577.18  ;  total  expenditure  for 
public  schools  in  the  State,  $1,354,066.71,  of  which 
$540,487.67  was  expended  in  Baltimore.  The  institutions 
of  higher  education  in  the  State  presented  the  following 
statistics  for  the  year  1S73 : 


I.   Literary  In8titiitionn. 


Institutions. 

When  organized. 

Location. 

Teachers  and 
instructors. 

Students. 

Value  of 
building, 
grouads,etc. 

Amount  of 
endow. 

in-  ut.  etc. 

Income  from 
productive 
funds. 

Income  from 
all  other 

(sources. 

Volumes 
library. 

£,   . 

£"5 

55 
g 

Collegiate 
or  pro- 
fessional. 

Oiltcgrs  : 

1797 
1853 
1853 
1808 
isr,7 
1848 
1789 
1783 
1867 
ISt'.l 

3 

10 

100 

23 

$15,000 

«800 

82,000 

2,500 
20,000 
9,000 
8,000 
6500 

Ml.  St.  Clement's  (  'ollci;c... 
Mt.St.  Mary's  College  
Kock  Hill  College  
St.  Charles'  College  

Ilchester  
Emmittsburg  
EllicottCity  
Near  Ellicott  City. 

14 
26 
22 
11 
9 
3 
11 
10 

40 
105 
"72 

"ie 

120 
1«1 

27 
196 

68 
2:i 
72 
88 

32,000 

4,060 
4,500 
1,000 
3,000 
4,350 

200,000 



25,000 

Chestertown  
Westminster  
Ilaltimore  

Western  Maryland  College 
Baltimore  Female  College 

:t(,ooo 
60,000 

500 

18,000 
Tui'n,  etc. 

II.  Normal  and  Professional 


Institutions. 

Location. 

Under  what  control. 

llntf  of  or 
ganizatfou. 

Nuralier  of 
Instructors. 

Number  of 
students. 

Value 

Df 

building* 
iiinl 
grounds. 

Endowment 
:u,l 
productive 
property. 

Income 
from  pro- 

dui-tive 
funds. 

Annual 
income 
from 
all 
other 
sources. 

Volumes 
in 
librarj. 

Normal  Schools  : 

Baltimore  

State  

1865 

10 

146 

State. 

$9,500 

1,250 

Normal  iN'pt.  St.  John's 
Culler  
Howard  Normal  School 

Annapolis  

State  
State  

1861 

1865 

$ 

50 

240 

State. 

10,000 
2000 

1,750 

Professional  Schools  : 

1711 

6 

70 

.Mt.St.  Miiry'sTheologi- 

4 

25 

Woodstock  College 

1868 

11 

10'' 

$150000 

$40000 

20200 

Me/I'm/.*  "f  Mftlicine: 
Col.  of  I'll  vs.  and  Surg. 
Mi-d  dept    Univ.  of  Mo.. 

University   Md 

1807 

12 

114 

Fees 

Med.  dept.  Wash.  1  ni\. 

Washington  Uuiv 

1833 

y 

3'J 

3500 

Baltimore     <  'ollcge    of 

1840 

9 

60 

6000 

Fees. 

Maryland  Dental  Col  

ls7:i 

g 

17 

3,000 

Fees. 

Maryland  Col.  of  Phar.. 

National  t 

Baltimore  

Corporation  

1840 
1850 

4 

57 

65 

280 

] 

Allexpenses 

r 

Fees. 

250 
16828 

School  of  &  fence  : 
Maryland    ARrlcultu-f 
ral  College  „  \ 

College      Station, 
I'rinrc  George  co. 

|  State  

1858 

6 

130 

( 

150,000 

U.S. 

$112,200 

) 

6,747 

6,000 

2,100 

III.  Schools  of  a  Special  Character. 


Institution!. 

Location. 

tl 

I 

ll 

Value 
buildings 

Amount 

Income 
frinn    pro- 
ductive 

Under  what 

Volume* 

S'a 

endowment. 

ll 

B 

1* 

grounds. 

source*. 

Emlowed  Institutions  of  Special  Character: 

Ifi  .',00 

Peabody  Institute    . 

1857 

81  171  466 

57  000 

McDonogh  School  and  Institute  j 

Owing's  Mills,) 
Baltimore  co.../ 

1872 

6 

50 

5150,000 

800,000 

$45,000 

Corporation. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  

Clifton  Park  

1869 

2,000,000 

6,500,000 

not  yet 

fully  organized. 
Corporation. 

School*  of  Special  Instruction: 
Maryland  Institution  for  the  Peaf  and 

Dumb  

Frederick  

1R67 

9 

<W 

150,000 

50,000 

25,000 

State. 

2,000 

Maryland  Institution  for  the  Blind.... 
Institute  for  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf 

Baltimore  

1853 

350,000 

30,000 

Corp.  and  State. 

125 

Mutes  

1872 

8 

18 

1°  000 

10,000 

State. 

Reformatories,  etc.  .* 

1855 

17 

380 

39,095 

City. 

1,813 

1  S7;} 

5 

7'' 

80000 

isr.r. 

210 

Corporation. 

Isto 

7 

120 

350 

The  Boys'  Home  

Baltimore  

isr.i; 

2 

70 

Corporation. 

Maryland,  especially  its  chief  city,  has  received  noble  en- 
dowments for  higher  education  from  its  wealthy  citizens. 
The  McDonogh  bequest,  from  which  nearly  $800,000  havo 
been  received,  and  a  larger  sum  will  be,  is  devoted  to  a 
farm  school,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Girard  College  at 
Philadelphia,  which  is  now  in  successful  operation.  The 
princely  gift  of  Mr.  Peabody,  which  has  endowed  the  Pea- 
body  Institute  with  nearly  $1.200,000  besides  buildings, 
has  the  triple  purpose  of  founding  a  great  library,  an  able 
and  extensive  series  of  lectures,  and  an  academy  or  con- 
servatory of  music  of  high  grade:  while  the  unrivalled 
gift  and  bequest  of  the  late  Johns  Hopkins  furnishes  in  all 
nearly  $8,500,000  for  building  and  endowing  the  largest 


university  in  America — one  which,  wisely  and  judicious- 
ly administered,  will  become  a  truly  national  institution 
— and  in  connection  with  this  a  hospital  more  amply  en- 
dowed than  any  other  on  the  continent,  and  two  extensive 
orphan  homes.  Other  citizens  have  made  large  gifts  for 
educational  purposes,  but  these  are  unparalleled  in  their 
munificence.  The  provision  made  for  the  poor  and  help- 
less, for  the  morally  endangered,  and  for  the  vagrants  and 
young  offenders  against  the  laws,  are  ample  and  worthy 
of  a  great  State,  though  due  rather  to  the  benefactions  of 
the  few  than  to  the  humbler  contributions  or  taxation  of 
the  many.  The  Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  an  ex- 
cellent and  well-managed  institution,  is  near  Baltimore, 
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and,  though  under  the  control  of  a  corporation,  lias  re- 
ceived large  sums  from  tin1  State  fur  its  care  of  the  insane. 
The  State  penitentiary  is  at  Baltimore.  In  1873  the  aver- 
age number  of  prisoners  was  GOO,  and  the  prison  was  self- 
sii.-iiiining.  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  $5o.'iS.  12  of  the  earn- 
ings over  the  expenditures  of  the  year.  The  county  jails 
of  the  State  arc  not  generally  so  well  managed  as  they 
should  be,  though  there  are  honorable  exceptions  in  some 
of  the  more  populous  counties. 

Libraries. — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 
in  the  State  3353  libraries,  public  and  private,  having  in 
all,  1,713,483  volumes.  Of  these.  1316  were  public,  having 
570,045  volumes.  The  details  of  these  libraries  are  largely 
under-estimated ;  2  are  said  to  belong  to  the  State  and 
Federal  governments,  and  to  have  31,462  volumes  (these 
two,  the  State  Library  and  the  Naval  Academy  Library,  in 
.  had  (i  1,828  volumes,  or  nearly  double  the  number  re- 
ported);  "  I  town  or  city  library"  must  have  referred  to 
the  Peabody  Institute  Library,  and  its  41,500  volumes 
were  57,000  in  1873;  but  the  Maryland  Institute  Library, 
which  properly  came  under  the  same  designation,  had 
li'v'iofl  volumes  in  1873;  the  court  and  law  libraries,  20  in 
number,  with  14,662  volumes,  are  probably  somewhat 
Under-estimated,  aa  the  Library  Company  of  the  Baltimore 
bar  alone  had  over  7000  in  1873 ;  the  72  college,  school, 
etc.  libraries,  with  98,170  volumes,  were  certainly  an 
under  estimate,  as.  the  educational  report  for  1873  gives  a 
list  of  college  and  school  libraries  of  over  130,000  volumes, 
without  enumerating  half  that  number  of  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  Sunday  school  and  church  libraries  are  said 
to  number  1191,  with  306,752  volumes.  The  census  reports 
no  libraries  of  literary  and  benevolent  associations,  yet  the 
Odd  Fellows'  Library  of  Baltimore  in  1873  had  21,307  vol- 
umes, the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  over  3000, 
and  the  Maryland  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  over 
2IHIII.  The  circulating  libraries,  30  in  number,  were  re- 
ported as  having  78,099  volumes,  of  which  the  Mercantile 
Library  of  Baltimore  has  30,000  volumes.  The  2037  private 
libraries  had  1,142,538  volumes,  according  to  the  census. 

Newspaper*. — Maryland  in  1870  had  88  newspapers, 
issuing  annually  1)3,497,778  copies,  and  having  an  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  235,450  copies.  Of  these,  8  were  dailies, 
ha \  ing  an  aggregate  circulation  of  82,921;  1  tri-weekly, 
with  5015  circulation  ;  2  semi-weeklies,  with  1600  circula- 
tion; 69  weeklies,  with  127,314  circulation;  8  monthlies, 
with  18,600  circulation.  In  the  beginning  of  1872  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  96,  of  which  9  were  dailies,  77  weeklies, 
9  monthlies,  and  1  quarterly.  Theeommercial  and  religious 
papers  of  Maryland  maintain  a  very  high  character. 

Cnnntitutinn,  t'mirtH,  Jicprettentalion  in  6*o;»*//-e##,  etc. — 
Every  male  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  of  the  ago  of  21  years  or 
upward,  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  one  year, 
and  of  the  county  or  legislative  district  in  which  he  may 
offer  to  vote  for  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  is 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  ward  or  election  district  in  which 
he  resides;  provided,  that  no  person  above  the  age  of  21 


years,  convicted  of  larceny  or  other  infamous  crime,  unless 
pardoned  by  the  governor,  shall  ever  thereafter  be  entitled 
to  vote,  nor  shall  any  person  under  guardianship  as  a  luna- 
tic or  as  a  person  IKHI  v<>ini><^  /n>  nti*  be  entitled  to  vote. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  who  is 
eho-en  by  the  electors  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  pos- 
sesses tile  pardoning  power,  and  any  bills  which  he  may 
veto  can  only  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  vote  of  three- 
fifths  of  all  the  members  of  each  house.  He  nominates, 
and  with  the  advice  anil  consent  of  the  Senate  appoints,  the 
secretary  of  state,  commissioner  of  the  land-office,  the  ad 
jutant-general  of  the  militia,  and  State  librarian,  as  well 
as  coroners  and  notaries  public.  He  appoints  an  assistant 
secretary  of  state,  the  State  board  of  health,  two  commis- 
sioners of  fisheries,  the  auctioneers  of  Baltimore  City,  and 
other  subordinate  officers.  The  comptroller  of  the  treasury 
is  elected  by  the  voters  for  two  years;  the  treasurer,  who 
scr\es  for  the  same  term,  is  elected  by  the  two  houses  of 
the  legislature;  the  attorney-general  and  superintendent 
of  labor  and  agriculture  are  chosen  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  length  of  term  as  the  governor.  The 
State  board  of  education  are  appointed  by  the  governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tne  senate,  and  the  princi- 
pal of  the  State  normal  school  is  ex  officio  a  member  of  the 
board,  and  usually  its  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  of  26  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  house  of  delegates  of  84  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  The  judicial  power  of  the  State  is 
vested  in  the  court  of  appeals,  circuit  courts  of  the  counties, 
the  several  courts  of  Baltimore  City,  orphans'  courts,  and 
justices  of  the  peace.  These  judges  must  all  be  citizens  of 
Maryland,  must  be  qualified  voters,  and  have  resided  in 
the  State  not  less  than  five  years,  and  in  the  district  not 
less  than  six  months.  They  are  elected  by  the  people  of 
their  respective  districts  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  unless 
they  sooner  attain  the  age  of  70  years,  when  their  office 
ceases.  The  court  of  appeals  is  composed  of  the  chief 
judges  of  the  first  seven  judicial  circuits  of  the  State,  and 
a  judge  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  specially  elected  thereto. 
The  chief-justice  is  specially  designated  for  that  position 
by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 
There  are  eight  judicial  circuits,  for  the  courts  in  each  of 
which  there  is  to  bo  one  chief  and  two  associate  justices, 
except  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  the  number  of  as- 
sociate judges  is  necessarily  increased.  The  orphans' 
courts  are  presided  over  by  three  judges  in  each  county 
and  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  who  are  elected  for  four  years. 
Their  powers  are  substantially  the  same  with  those  of  the 
surrogates  or  judges  of  probate  of  other  States.  The  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  each  county  are  appointed  for  two 
years  by  the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Under  the  apportionment  of  1872  the  State 
is  divided  into  six  Congressional  districts. 

Countiei. — The  State  is  divided  into  23  counties,  with  a 
population  in  1870  of  780,894.  The  statistics  are  given  in 
full  in  the  following  table : 


COUNTIES. 

Pop. 
1870. 

Hales, 

1070. 

Femalei, 
1S70. 

Pop. 
1860. 

Pop. 
1830. 

Assessed 

valuation, 
1873. 

Assessed 
valuation, 
181U. 

True  valuation 
(census), 
1870. 

Tai 

levied, 
1873. 

38,53(5 
24,457 
330,741 
9,865 
12,101 
28,619 
25,874 
15,738 
19,458 
47,572 
New 
22,605 
14,150 
17,  111'.' 
20,503 
21,138 
W.171 
14,944 
18,190 
16,137 
34,712 
15,802 

iiur.i 

19,889 
12,794 
157,830 
4,909 
6,043 
14,341 
13,169 
7,886 
9,707 
23,265 
county. 
11,212 
7,234 
8,878 
10,598 
10,852 
8,265 
7.44(1 
9,271 
8,136 
17,150 
7,922 
8.187 

18,647 
11,663 
172,911 
4,956 
6,098 
14,278 
12,705 
7,852 
9,751 
24,307 

28,348 
23,900 
266,553 
10,447 
11,129 
24,533 
23,862 
16,517 
20,461 
46,591 

22,769 
32,393 
210,646 
9,646 
9,692 
20,616 
18,939 
16,162 
18,877 
40,987 

$7,958,565 
9,064,906 
240,323,057 
2.024.90S 
4,120,106 
16,403,268 
12,918,494 
8,067,776 
5,861,708 
24,666,012 
3,189,294 
12,014,596 
6,514,610 
7,877,188 
7,626,767 
8,484,460 
8,295,426 
2.887,394 
3,766,575 
7,476,316 
20,737  .'jn:: 
4,266,301 
•l.r.'.'T.Ts-J 

$9,521,884 
9,822,454 
237,80(5,530 
2,112,879 
4,101,959 
17,080,159 
13,252,0:10 
8,062,738 
6,056,5i;3 
26,435,079 

$24,328,620 
10,237,999 
401,634,738 
3,100,000 
4,239,452 
21,366,192 
14,703,747 
4,351,302 
7,228,875 
82,920,117 

$13,530 
16,430 
408,549 
3,493 
7,004 
27,886 
21,961 
5,215 
9,965 
41,932 
5,422 
20,425 
11,075 
13,891 
12,960 
14,424 
14,102 
4,909 
6,403 
12,710 
35,253 
7,253 
7,697 

Baltimore  City  and  county... 
Calvert  

Carroll  

Cecil  . 

11,393 
6,916 
8,224 
9,965 
10.286 
7,906 
7,498 
8,919 
8,001 
17,562 
7,880 
K.  •_>:('_> 

23,415 
13,338 
13,267 
18,322 
23,327 
15,961 
15,213 
24,992 
14,795 
31,417 

19,356 

'il',386 
15,860 
21,549 
14,484 
13,698 
22,456 
13,811 
30,848 

12,271,766 
6,478,365 
7,827,151 
7,629,057 
8,782,240 
8,807,896 
2,936,8:<4 
8,602,302 
7,645,956 
20,185,928 
4,422,290 
4,492.858 

12,917,526 
9,509,640 
13,090,185 
8,992,534 
8,782,240 
9,145,779 
2,936.831 
5,000,000 
10,705,297 
27,550,532 
4,422,290 
6,585,057 

Kent  

'Jti-'i'ii  Anne's  

St.  Mary's.... 

Somerset  

Tiilhot  

Washington  

Wieomioo  

Worcester  

20.661 

18,859 

Total  

780.894 

HSl'JSl 

395,910 

687,049  1583,034 

$424,672,712 

8423,834,918 

$643,748,976 

S72UM4 

rrliH-ipal  Tiiirn*. — Annapolis  is  the  political  capital  of 
the  State,  and  has  a  population  of  5744;  but  Baltimore 
(population  in  1S7H.  L'ii7.:'..Vt )  is  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  the  State  and  region.  Of  the  other  cities  and  towns  of 
the  State,  Frederick  and  Cumberland  have  from  8000  to 
10,000  inhabitants  •  Hagcv.-tnwn.  about  6000  :  Westminster, 
Havre  .le  I'.race,  Easton.  and  Salisbury,  from  2000  to  4000  ; 
Port  Deposit.  Klkton,  Chestertown,  Elli'cott  City.  Cambridge, 
and  Williamsport,  from  1600  to  2500 ;  while  Sharpsburg, 


Lamel,  Newtown.  St.  Michael's,  and  Chesapeake  City  have 
from  1000  to  1500  inhabitants. 

/Ii»t'n->f. — The  first  white  settlement  made  within  the 
present  limits  of  Maryland  was  that  of  William  Clayborne, 
an  adventurer  from  Virginia,  who  with  a  party  of  his  fol- 
lowers Inn. led  upon  Kent  Island  in  Chesapeake  Bay  in 
1631.  In  1632,  through  the  influence  of  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  consort  of  Charles  I.,  a  charter  with  greater  powers 
than  had  ever  before  been  bestowed  on  any  colonial  pro- 
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prictor  was  granted  to  Cecilius  Calvcrt,  second  Lord  Bal- 
timore, who  made  immediate  preparations  to  establish  a 
colony  in  his  new  possessions.  In  1634  ho  sent  out  his 
brother,  Leonard  Culvert,  as  governor  of  the  colony,  with 
200  emigrants.  The  colonists  landed  at  St.  Mary's,  named 
the  colony  Maryland  in  honor  of  the  queen,  and  com- 
menced a  permanent  settlement  there.  Lord  Baltimore's 
charter  contained  a  provision,  inserted  at  his  own  request, 
authorizing  the  colonists  to  elect  a  legislature  to  make  laws 
for  them.  This  legislature  met  in  1635,  and  enacted  some 
criminal  laws,  mostly  aimed  at  Clayborne,  who  was  dis- 
posed to  make  serious  trouble  for  the  new  colonists.  Ho 
was  indicted  for  murders,  piracy,  and  sedition,  and  to 
escape  punishment  fled  to  England,  and  his  estates  were 
confiscated.  Lord  Baltimore  in  organizing  his  colony  had 
proclaimed  religious  toleration,  and,  though  himself  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  (which  was  a  passport  to  the  favor  with 
which  ho  was  regarded  by  Henrietta  of  France),  welcomed 
men  of  all  religions  and  of  none  to  his  colony.  In  conse- 
quence, his  colony  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  many  of  those 
who  had  suffered  from  religious  persecution  elsewhere 
nocked  thithor.  In  1642  an  Indian  war  commenced,  which 
the  colonists  attributed  to  the  intrigues  of  Clayborne  or  his 
followers.  In  1645  there  was  a  rebellion  which  had  its  or- 
igin in  Kent  Island,  Clayborne  having  returned  and  lead- 
ing it;  this  extended  to  St.  Mary's,  and  was  so  formidable 
for  a  time  that  Governor  Calvert  was  obliged  to  escajie  to 
Virginia,  but  returned  in  August  of  the  next  year,  the 
revolt  being  suppressed.  For  the  next  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  there  was  constant  trouble  for  the  geotla  proprietor 
and  his  governors.  A  large  colony  of  Puritans,  driven  out 
of  Virginia,  had  settled  in  Maryland,  mainly  in  and  around 
Providence  {the  present  city  of  Annapolis),  and,  forgetful 
of  the  kindness  which  had  given  them  a  refuge  from  per- 
secution, allied  themselves  with  Clayborne  and  his  mal- 
contents, and  sought  to  wrest  the  colony  from  its  rightful 
proprietor.  In  1649,  at  the  prompting  of  the  Calverts.  the 
assembly  passed  a  law  denning  religious  toleration,  which 
prohibited  atheism  and  all  bitter  reviling  of  one  sect  by 
another.  The  Puritans,  after  the  regaining  of  his  power 
by  Gov.  Calvert,  still  proved  turbulent,  but  the  governor 
sought  to  conciliate  them  by  granting  them  additional 
land.  They  increased  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  when  the 
power  in  England  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Protector,  they  insisted  on  the  imme- 
diate proclamation  of  the  new  order  of  things.  The  Cal- 
verts objected;  to  them  Charles  I.  had,  with  all  his  faults. 
been  their  beloved  monarch;  his  queen  had  been  ilifir 
liberal  patron,  and  the  colony  was  named  after  her.  They 
could  only  recognize  her  son,  Charles  II.,  as  their  rightful 
monarch.  But  the  Puritans  were  found  to  be  a  majority, 
and  in  1652,  commissioners  from  England,  with  whom  were 
associated  Clay  borne  and  Bennett,  the  leader  of  the  Puritans 
of  Anne  Arundel  co.,  visited  Maryland,  deposed  the  acting 
governor,  Stone,  and  fully  established  the  authority  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Clayborne  received  more  than  his  former 
power,  and  Bennett  was  made  governor  of  Virginia.  Lord 
Baltimore  made  a  determined  effort  to  regain  possession 
of  the  province,  and  from  his  great  influence  succeeded, 
and  reinstated  Gov.  Stone,  but  Bennett  and  Clayborne  in- 
terfered and  overturned  the  government,  placing  it  in  the 
hands  of  commissioners.  A  civil  contest  ensued,  and  the 
proprietary  party  led  a  force  against  Providence  (Annap- 
olis), but  were  defeated,  and  their  whole  force  killed  or 
captured.  Many  of  the  captives,  and  among  them  GOT. 
Stone,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  four  or  five  were  ex- 
ecuted. This  was  in  Mar.,  1655.  In  1658,  Lord  Baltimore 
regained  his  proprietary  rights,  and  his  brother,  Philip 
Calvert,  was  appointed  governor.  The  colony  began  again 
to  thrive,  containing  12,000  inhabitants  in  1660,  and  20,000 
in  1671.  Charles  Calvert,  son  of  the  lord  proprietary,  be- 
came governor  in  1662,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1665  returned  to  England,  and  made  Thomas  Notley  his 
deputy.  In  1689,  King  William  avowed  his  intention  of 
assuming  the  government  of  the  province,  and  sent  over 
in  1691-92,  Sir  Lionel  Copley  as  governor.  The  capital  was 
removed  in  1693  or  1694  from  St.  Mary's  to  Providence, 
which  then  received  the  name  of  Annapolis.  In  1714, 
Benedict  Charles  Calvert,  fourth  Lord  Baltimore,  succeeded 
to  his  father's  proprietary  rights,  and,  having  been  edu- 
cated as  a  Protestant,  his  authority  was  restored  the  next 
year.  The  colony  thenceforward  grew  rapidly  :  Baltimore 
was  founded  in  1729,  Frederick  in  1745,  and  the  first  news- 

Eaper  issued  in  the  colony  the  same  year:  Georgetown  was 
»id  out  in  1751.  In  1750  the  population  was  154,188,  of 
whom  nearly  50,000  were  blacks.  In  1750  the  boundary- 
line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  was  run  by  the 
commissioners,  Mason  and  Dixon,  and  thus  a  long  and 
troublesome  dispute  was  settled.  In  the  two  French  wars 
Maryland  bore  a  prominent  part;  Gen.  Braddock's  unfor- 
tunate expedition  was  organized  in  the  colony,  and  from 


1754  to  1758,  Western  Maryland  was  kept  in  constant  ter- 
ror by  Indian  raids.  Maryland  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  the  Revolution  of  1776,  and  so  well  satisfied  were  the 
people  of  the  justice  of  their  cause  that  some  of  the  dc- 
sccndants  of  the  first  lord  proprietary  were  among  the 
more  active  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders.  During  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  the  "  Maryland  line"  was  famous 
for  its  valor,  taking  an  active  part  in  most  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  war.  It  was  to  the  Congress  in  session  at 
Annapolis  that  Gen.  Washington  resigned  his  commission. 
The  constitution  adopted  by  the  State  Aug.  14,  1776,  was 
retained  till  1851.  Maryland  ratified  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  Apr.  28,  IT88,  by  a  vote  of  63  to  11.  In  the 
war  of  1812  the  State  suffered  severely.  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  ascended  Chesapeake  Bay,  plundering  and  burning 
Frenchtown,  Havre  do  I ! race,  and  Georgetown,  and  the 
British  troops  defeated  the  Maryland  militia  at  Bladens- 
burg,  and  burned  the  public  buildings  at  Washington. 
The  attacks  of  the  British  fleet  on  Baltimore  (Sept.  1H-14, 
1814)  were  not  so  successful.  On  Sept.  16  they  abandoned 
the  attack,  whirh  had  been  gallantly  resisted,  and  sailed 
hastily  down  the  bay.  The  State  has  been  largely  engaged 
in  works  of  internal  improvement.  The  slack-water  Nav- 
igation of  the  Potomac,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  have  all  been  measures 
in  which  she  has  taken  a  large  pecuniary  interest,  and 
which  have  aided  powerfully  in  building  up  the  great  city 
on  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  the  late  civil  war  Maryland  was 
peculiarly  situated:  a  slaveholding  State,  and  with  large 
interests  in  the  South,  she  had  also  warm  and  strong  at- 
tachments to  the  Union,  and  was,  moreover,  the  highway 
to  the  national  capital.  At  first,  like  Kentucky,  she  pro- 
posed to  take  a  neutral  position,  but  the  attack  upon  the 
Massachusetts  regiment  at  Baltimore  (Apr.  19,  1861)  and 
the  destruction  uf  the  railroad  from  Annapolis  to  Wash- 
ington led  to  the  occupation  of  Baltimore  by  Federal 
troops,  and  to  the  suppression  of  manifestations  of  sympa- 
thy with  tho  South.  Very  many  citizens  of  Maryland  left 
their  homes  and  joined  the  Confederate  armies,  but  of  those 
who  remained  at  home  a  majority  were  loyal  to  the  t'nion. 
One  of  tho  greatest  battles  of  the  war  (that  of  Antictam, 
Sept.  17,  1862)  was  fought  on  her  territory,  and  several 
other  minor  but  important  engagements,  as  South  Moun- 
tain. Monocacy,  etc.,  were  also  on  her  soil.  'Northern  :unl 
North-western  Maryland  were  more  than  once  traversed  by 
the  contending  armies.  Since  the  war  tho  State  has  been 
laboring  zealously  to  recover  its  commercial  prestige,  and 
to  become  more  firmly  bound  to  the  great  West.  In  Ix'il 
its  constitution  was  revised  and  largely  remodeled,  and  in 
1SM,  and  again  in  1867,  constitutional  conventions  were 
held  and  changes  made  in  its  organic  law.  The  constitution 
of  1864,  which  abolished  slavery  in  the  State,  was  adopted 
by  a  very  small  majority  ;  that  of  1867  by  nearly  25,000. 

The  Lords  Proprietary  and  Governors  of  Maryland. 


Lords  Proprietary : 

Calvert,  second 


Benedict  Leon.  Calvert... 1727-32 
,muel  Ogle 1732-33 


Lord  Baltimore 1632-75  Charles,  fifth  Lord  Bal-  _ 

Charl.-t    Calvert,    third  „  timore.... IT 

Lord  Baltimore 1075-1713  il1}""101  °g»; >'* 

Benedict    Leon.  Calvcrt,  Thomas  Bladen Jil-^I 

fourth  LordBallimore.1715-15  v,am.lu'' .('g'e": ::'  •_'- 

fifiiiainin  fasker,  pres...l  ..'J-.'.> 

Horatio  Sharpe I"" 


'  ilvcri,  fifth  Lord 
Baltimore 1715-51 

Frederick  Calvert,  sixth 
Lord  Baltimore 1751-71 

Sir  H.  Harford,  last  pro- 
prietary  1771-76 


Robert  Eden 1769-74 

The.  Revolution : 
The     Convention     and 
Council  of  Safety 1774-76 


Governors  of  Maryland  Appointed  s,a/e    Government    (1777-1838), 
by  the.  /.onli  Proprietary :  Annual  Elections: 

Thomas  Johnson 1777-79 

Thomas  (Ireenc 1647-19 , Thomas  Sim  Lee 1779-82 

William  Stone liir.i  :.l  wtHUm  Paca 1782-85 

Co,mMi~.Yrs  under  Parl.1651-.l8  \Villi;un  SmallvviKK] 17-.VS.S 

Josiali  Fendall 1B58-61  jonn  Eager  Howard I7ss-:n 

Philip  Calvert 1661-62  <;eorge  Plater 17'.ll-'J2 

Charles  Calvcrt 1662-67  Thomas  Sim  Lee 17'.U-:i! 


Charles,  third  Lord  Bal- 
timore   1667-78 

Thomas  Not  Icy 1678-81 

Charles,  third  Lord  Bal- 
timore   1681-85 


John  II.  Stone 1794-97 

John  Henry 1797-9S 

Benjamin  Ogle 1798-1801 

John  Francis  Mercer 1801-03 

Robert  Bowie 1803-06 


j    oer      owie  .................       - 

Win.  Joseph,    president  (Robert  Wright  ...............  1S06-09 

of  Deputies  .................  1685-  89  .Edward  Lloyd  ...............  1809-11 

Conven.  of  I'rot.  Asso  .....  1689-92  Robert  Bowie  .................  lsli-12 

Royal  Governors:  Levin  Winder  ...............  1812-15 

Sir  I  ionel  Conlev  1692-93  ('-  R'dgely  of  IIampton..l815-18 

Sir  Edmond  And™V."""l698-94  Charles  Gold5borough....lS18-i9 

Francis  Nicholson  .........  1694-99  gamue  Sprtgg.....  ..........  *'Ar 

Nuth.   Hlackistone  ......  Ili99-17n:i  >amu?'  Stevens,  Jr  .........  ^-  ,, 

Thomas  Tench,  pres  ......  17ii:s-04  -^P1'  1>ent.  ..................  ]S 

John  Seymour?...  ...........  1704-09  ^nlcl  M»«In^  ......  •.;•••"  ao 

Edward'Lloyd,  pres  ........  1709-14'Thomas  King  Carroll  .....  8! 

John  Hart........  .............  1714-15  5ialSM"SII/"":r"\""'JSrS 

Geo.  Howard  (acting).  ...1831-32 


Proprietary  Government: 


. 
George  Howard  .............  1832-33 

' 


John  Hart  .....................  1715-20'  James  Thomas  ...............  1SH3-35 

Charles  Calvert  ..............  1720-27  1  Thomas  W.  Veazey  ........  1835-38 
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QmslitiiHon  of  1838,  Three-ytar  Terms: 

William  (irason 1838-41 

Fraucis  Thomas 1841-44 

Tl WQ.  I'Kltt 18^4-47 

I'hilin  F.  Thomas 1S47-50 

Enoch  Lewis  Lowe 1830-53 


CbiutiliUion  of  1851,  four-year  Terms: 

Thomas  Watkins  Ligon 1853-57 

Tho.i.  Hnlliday  Hicks 1. •*."-»!  1 

Augustus  W.  Bradford 1861-65 

OiiutituUm  of  18G4,  Four-year  Terms  : 
Thomas  Swaun 1805-69 


Otnstitullon  of  1867,  Four-year  Terms  : 

(Wen  Bowie 1869-72 

Win.  I'inkncy  White 1872-75 

James  B.  Groom Mar.,  1875-Jan.,  187G 


Electoral  and  Popular  Votes  for  President  and  Vice- President. 


I 

F) 

i 

H 

Candidate*  for    whom    the 
electoral  vote  of  thu  Stale 
w;is  CUUt. 

i 

o 
>• 

8 
u 

Elect,  year. 

Candidates  for  whom    the 
i  l<  .  inrul  vote  of  the  State 
was  cast. 

i 

j 

8 

Z 

i 
i 

14,52.1 
14.632 
3,646 

24.578 
25,759 

19,156 
19,160 

25,652 
33,528 
35,984 
37,702 
40,020 
47,460 
42,482 
40,153 
62,357 
67,685 

Minority  candidates. 

S 

o 
f 

! 

Minority  candidates. 

Pop.  vote. 

17-* 

17M 
1796 

1HOO 
1H04 
ISOrt 
1*1  'J 
IRlfi 

IH'.lt 

Oeorge  Washington  P  

6 
6 

8 
8 

li'jl 

Andrew  Jackson  P  
John  Otiincv  Adams  P  

7 
3 
1 
10 
1 

5 
10 
10 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
J 
1 
» 

695 

22,208 
28.752 
:!2,676 
34,528 
35,066 
39,115 
41,760 
32,739 
30,438 
66,750 

{Stephen  A.  Doufflas  P.  . 
H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P.... 

f,,%<; 

2,294 
19 

Nathan  Sauford  V.-P.... 

Martin  Van  Buren  P  
R.  M.  Johnson  V..P  

R.  M.  Johnson  V.-P  

George  Washington  P  

John  0.  Calboun  V.-P  

Thomas  Jufferson  P  
TI-HIMKI-  PlnekDCV  V.-P  

4 
4 
9 
2 
6 
6 
5 
5 

1828 

1*32 

John  gulncv  Adam*  P  
John  0.  CaibouQ  V.-P  
Richard  Rush  V.-P  

Thoma*  .JetTereon  P  

Martin  Vnn  Bnren  V.-P.... 

Jntin  s-Tseant  V.-P  

9 

I 
• 

1836 
1840 

Wl>llam  H.  Harrison  P.. 
John  Tyler  V.-P  
William  H.  Harrison  P.  . 

C.  C.  Plnckncy  P  
George  Clinton  V.-P  

.Inline  Mji.li.mi  1'  

C.  C.  PliKkney  P  

9 
2 
9 
2 
« 
1 
6 
5 
8 
8 
11 
10 
1 

1844 
18*8 
1852 
1856 
18(0 
1864 
1868 
1872 

Henry  Clay  P  
T.  Frellngnuvs™  V.-P... 
Zacharv  Taylor  P  
Millnrd'FlllmoreV.-P.... 
Franklin  Pierce  P  t 
William  R.  King  V.-P...S 
Millard  Fllltnore  P  
A.  J.  Donelion  V.-P  
John  C.  BreckenrldgeP.. 
Joseph  LaneV.  P  
Abraham  Lincoln  P  
Andrew  Johnson  V.-P... 
Horatio  Seymour  P  
Francis  P.  Blair.  Jr.,V.  -P 

James  K.  Polk  P  
Ron.  M.  Dalian  V.-P  
Lewis  CassP  
William  O.  Butler  V.-P.. 
Wlnflcld  Scott  P  

Wm.  A.  Graham  V.-P... 
Jilnie*  ItnrhfUKLn  I*  
J.  C.  BreckenridgcV..!'.. 
JohnBcllP  
Edward  Ererett  V.-P.... 
Oeo.  B.  McClellan  P  
Geo.  H.  Pendleton  V.-P.. 
U.  8.  GrantP  > 

K  .bridge  Oerrr  V.-P  

James  Monroe  P  
D.  D.  Tompkinn  V.-P  

H.  Hamlla  V.-P  

P.  D.  Tompkin-4  V.-P  

Schuvler  Colfax  V.-P....  ( 
U.S.'GrantP  J 
Henry  Wilson  V.-P  5 

B.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P  \ 

For  much  of  the  material  used  in  this  sketch  of  Mary- 
land, as  well  as  for  his  enterprise  and  kindness  in  collect- 
in";  it,  we  arc  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Stockbridge  of 
Baltimore.  L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

REVISED  BY  IIox.  HENRY  STOCKBRIDGE,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Maryland,  tp.  of  Ogle  co.,  111.    Pop.  1181. 

Maryland,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Albany  and  Susquehanna  R.  R.  The  tp.  contains  also  the 
village  of  SCHENEVTS  (which  see).  Pop.  2402. 

Ma'rysville,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Yuba  co.,  Cal.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Feather  and  Yuba  rivers,  and  on  the 
Oregon  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  52  miles  N. 
of  Sacramento,  was  incorporated  in  1851 ;  is  well  laid  out, 
supplied  with  gas  and  water,  has  8  churches,  several  graded 
public  and  private  schools  and  academies,  a  high  school, 
5  hotels,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop,  flouring-mills,  wool- 
len, carriage,  and  other  factories,  a  savings  bank  and  3 
private  banks,  a  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  and  is  the 
centre  of  trade  for  the  surrounding  country.  Pop.  of  city, 
4738;  of  tp.  5171. 

Marysville,  post-v.  of  Marion  co.,  la.,  has  2  churches, 

1  newspaper,  a  large  woollen-mill,  1  grist-mill,  and  stores. 
Vast  beds  of  coal  underlie  this  place  and  throughout  the 
county,  having  veins  from  5  to  8  feet  in  thickness.     Pop. 
200.  B.  WALTER  RUNYON,  ED.  "MINER." 

Marysville,  a  v.  of  Competine  tp.,  Wapello  co.,  la. 
Pop.  42. 

Marysville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
St.  Joseph  and  Denver  City  R.  R.,  and  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Big  Blue  River,  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  A  stone 
dam  has  been  built,  utilizing  for  mills  the  fine  water-power 
of  the  river.  Pop.  of  v.  300 ;  of  tp.  1625. 

Marysville,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1383. 

Marysville,  tp.  of  Wright  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  527. 

Marysville,  city,  cap.  of  Union  co.,  0.,  on  the  Short 
Line  of  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indian- 
apolis R.  R.,  28  miles  N.  W.  of  Columbus,  has  6  churches, 

2  weekly  newspapers.  3  banks,  and  stores.     Pop.  1441. 

C.  M.  KEXTON,  ED.  "  U.NIO.N  Co.  JOURNAL." 
Marysville,  post-b.  of  Rye  tp.,  Perry  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
\V.  bank  of  the  Suvquehanna,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Harrisburg, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Northern  Central  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  Rs.     Pop.  863. 

Maryville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Nodaway  co.,  Mo.,  45  miles 
N.  of  St.  Joseph,  on  branch  of  the  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph 
and  Council  Bluffs  R.  R.,  has  7  churches,  2  newspapers,  3 
bank.",  1  grist-mill,  1  planing-mill,  4  hotels,  and  stores 
nnd  shops.  Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising. 
Pop.  1682.  B.  A.  DUNN,  ED.  "REPUBLICAN." 

Maryville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Blount  co.,  Tcnn.,  on  the 
and  Charleston  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  Maryville 


KnoxvilK- 

College  (Presbyterian). 


Masac'cio  [true  name  TOMSIASO  GOIDI;  nicknamed 
Tommasaccho  or  "  Hulking  Tom,"  shortened  to  MASACCIO], 
b.  at  Castel  S.  Giovanni  in  1402  ;  said  to  have  d.  in  Rome 
in  1429.  Of  his  personal  life  little  or  nothing  is  known, 
but  his  genius  left  its  mark  on  the  work  of  the  greatest 
masters.  In  regard  to  the  pieces  that  may  be  safely  at- 
tributed to  him  there  has  been  much  dispute.  The  frescoes 
in  the  Brancacci  chapel  at  Florence  are  with  most  confi- 
dence traced  to  his  hands.  They  represent  the  story  of 
Eden,  the  fall  and  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  scenes 
in  the  life  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  cloister  of  S.  Maria  del 
Carmine  at  Florence  there  is  a  remarkable  fresco  by  Ma- 
saecio.  Others  are  at  San  Clcmente.  The  paintings  in 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence  and  in  other  European  galleries  are 
of  doubtful  genuineness.  The  few  specimens  of  Masaccio's 
art  that  remain  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  genius, 
a  student  of  nature  and  life,  a  strong  draughtsman  and 
colorist,  a  thoughtful,  poetic  mind.  In  the  development  of 
art  Masaccio  holds  a  distinguished  place. 

0.  B. 


Pop.  811. 


ll.'i  sjini  i-I'lo  (TOMMASO  Aniello),  a  fisherman  of  Sor- 
rento, who  in  1647  excited  a  popular  insurrection  in  Na- 
ples against  the  duke  of  Arcos,  the  Spanish  viceroy.  Some 
state  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  tumult  was  the  im- 
position of  a  new  and  oppressive  tax  ;  others,  an  attempt 
to  establish  the  Inquisition  as  a  means  of  extirpating  the 
Reformed  religion,  then  in  great  favor  in  this  city.  It  is 
certain  that  the  previous  forty  years  of  Spanish  misrule 
had  exasperated  all  classes,  and  though  the  duke  of  Arcos 
had  pursued  in  some  respects  a  wiser  policy  than  his  pre- 
decessors, yet  the  Neapolitans,  crushed  by  taxes  and  mad- 
dened by  famine,  only  waited  for  an  occasion  and  a  leader. 
This  leader  was  found  in  Masaniello,  who  (stung  to  fury 
by  indignities  offered  his  wife  for  attempting  to  smuggle 
a  few  handfuls  of  Bpur)  at  the  moment  when  the  authori- 
ties were  fixing  on  the  doors  of  the  duomo  the  detested  in- 
quisitorial brief  tore  it  down  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
bystanders,  and  soon  after  raised  the  cry,  Morte  al  mttl 
governo  !  In  an  instant  the  whole  population,  even  to  the 
women  and  children,  were  in  arms  ;  the  Spanish  authorities 
were  maltreated,  the  soldiers  successfully  resisted,  and  after 
great  loss  of  life  among  the  Spaniards  the  insurgents  ob- 
tained from  the  terrified  viceroy  the  revocation  of  the  order 
for  the  Inquisition,  the  abolition  of  many  cruel  taxes,  and 
a  full  pardon  for  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion. 
Whether  Masaniello  was  really  frenzied  by  his  great  success, 
or  whether  his  enemies  were  crafty  enough  to  magnify  his 
excesses  into  insane  crimes,  it  is  now  difficult  to  say  ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  the  populace  itself  rose  against  him  soon  after 
his  triumph,  and  he  was  assassinated  on  July  17,  1647. 

Masay'a,  town  of  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  beau- 
tifully situated  near  the  lake  and  the  volcano  of  the  same 
name,  is  well  built,  with  broad,  airy  streets  planted  with 
trees.  The  surrounding  district  is  very  fertile  and  well 
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cultivated.  The  last  eruption  of  the  volcano  took  place 
in  1670,  but  since  I860  it  has  begun  to  emit  smoke.  Pop. 
15,000,  most  of  whom  arc  Indians. 

Masca'li,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  lying  in 
a  fold  of  Etna  about  2J  miles  from  the  sea.  The  soil  of 
the  neighborhood  is  altogether  volcanic  and  extremely 
fertile.  Pop.  in  1874,  5047. 

Mascalonge,  or  Mnskinnnpe  [believed  to  be  the 
Fr.  mntr/ne  ulln>ig(,"\nn'f  face"],  the  largest,  finest,  and 
best-flavored  fish  of  the  pike  family,  the  Ett'ix  nobiUor  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  but  now  introduced  by  canals  and 
the  hands  of  man  into  several  other  streams.  It  is  some- 
times more  than  four  feet  long,  and  has  been  known  to 
weigh  sixty  pounds.  It  is  an  extremely  bold  and  vigorous 
biter,  and  is  caught  by  the  hook  or  the  net.  (See  also  PIKE.) 

Mascara',  town  of  Algeria,  province  of  Oran,  occupies 
the  site  of  an  old  Roman  colony  on  the  slope  of  the  Atlas 
Mountain*,  among  fertile  and  well-cultivated  surroundings. 
Pop.  8629. 

Mascarene'  (.TEA*  PAUL),  b.  at  Castres,  France,  in 
1684,  of  a  Huguenot  family;  was  educated  at  Geneva; 
naturalized  in  England  1706;  entering  the  army  as  lieu- 
tenant, came  with  the  English  troops  to  Nova  Scotia  in 
1711,  and  remained  there  nearly  fifty  years,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  council  1720  ;  was  associated  with  the  gov- 
ernors  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  in  negotiat- 
ing the  celebrated  treaty  of  1725  with  the  eastern  Indians  ; 
was  acting  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  1 740-49  ;  defended  the 
province  against  the  French  1711:  lu-eame  major-general 
1758,  and  d.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  22,  1760. 

Mascarene  Isles,  the  collective  name  comprising 
the  islands  of  BOURBOX,  RoDRiGfES,  and  MAI  HITIIS  (which 
see)  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mascou'tah,  post-v.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  111.,  25  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  East  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  St.  Louis  and  South- 
eastern R.  R.,  in  a  fertile  region,  and  has  important  manu- 
factures of  flour  and  other  commodities.  Pop.  2790. 

Mascou'tius,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Algonkin 
family,  who  were  in  the  seventeenth  century  among  the 
most  prominent  in  the  region  of  the  upper  lakes.  They 
were  allies  of  the  Miami:*.  Foxes,  and  Kickapoos,  and  en- 
emies of  the  Ottawas,  the  "  Neutral  Nation."  and  the 
French.  In  1669  they  lived  on  Wisconsin  River,  hut 
afterward  settled  on  the'  Ohio,  within  the  proem  limits 
of  Indiana.  They  attacked  Col.  Croghan  on  the  \Vab:i<h 
in  1705  and  Col.  Clarke  in  1777.  They  have  not  since  been 
known  by  name  to  the  government  of  the  U.  S.,  anil  it  is 
uncertain  which  of  the  numerous  petty  tribes  now  removed 
to  Kansas  are  the  representatives  of  the  ani-icnt  Mascou- 
tins.  If,  as  is  stated  by  some  writers.  Maseoutin  means 
"  prairie,"  the  name  ceases  to  be  a  tribal  designation,  and 
their  disappearance  from  notice  cannot  be  surprising. 

Maseres  (FRANCIS).     Sue  MAZERES. 

Mashe'na,  town  of  Central  Africa,  in  Borneo,  is  built 
on  a  fine  slope,  in  lat.  13°  3'  N.,  Ion.  10°  2'  E.,  and  sur- 
rounded with  clay  walls.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

Mash'pee,  post-tp.  of  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  bounded 
S.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  inhabitants  are  Indians,  fur 
whom  the  present  township  has  long  been  a  reservation. 
Pop.  318. 

Masinissa,  or  Massinissa,  king  of  the  Massylians, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Niimidian  tribes,  h.  about  240 
B.  C.,  a  son  of  Gala.  Hasdrubal  having  promised  to  give 
him  his  daughter  SophonisUa  in  marriage,  he  attacked  the 
M:iss;osylians,  another  powerful  Numidian  tribe,  which  in 
the  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage  sided  with  Rome ; 
defeated  their  king,  Syphax.in  213 ;  crossed  over  to  Spain 
and  fought  with  success  against  Cneius  and  Publius  Scipio. 
But  when  Hasdrubal  broke  his  promise  and  gave  his  daugh- 
ter to  Syphax  in  order  to  win  him  over  from  the  Romans, 
Masinissa  turned  around  and  attacked  Carthage.  In  the 
beginning  he  was  very  unsuccessful,  but  when  (in  201) 
Seipio  landed  in  Africa,  Masinissa  entered  into  a  firm  alli- 
ance with  him,  routed  the  Massa'sylians.  fought  with  great 
distinction  in  the  battle  of  Zama,  and  received  by  the  peace 
of  201  the  territories  .if  Syphax.  Sophonitdba,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  war  had  become  his  prisoner,  he  now  married, 
but  Scipio,  fearing  her  influence  on  her  husband,  demanded 
her  as  a  Roman  captive,  and  Masinissa,  not  venturing  to 
refuse,  sent  her  a  eup  of  poison,  which  she  drank.  Steadily 
extending  his  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Carthage,  he 
occasioned  the  Third  Punic  war,  but  d.  before  its  close.  1  IS 
B.  c.  Numidia  was  then  divided  between  his  three  sons, 
of  whom  the  youngest,  Mastanabal,  was  the  father  of  Ju- 
gurtha. 

Mask  [Med.  Lat.  i»««cn].  Masks  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  from  the  remotest  times  at  their  festivals  in  honor 
of  Bacchus;  and  as  the  (I reek  drama,  both  tragedy  and 


comedy,  was  a  direct  development  of  these  festivals,  masks 
became  a  constant  part  of  the  Greek  actor's  costume.  They 
were  made  of  bark,  paper,  leather,  and  wood,  formed  so  as 
to  express  the  different  tragical  or  comical  characters,  pro- 
vided in  the  mouth-openings  with  a  metallic  contrivance 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  voice  of  the  actor, 
and  covered  not  only  the  face,  but  the  whole  head.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  Greek  drama,  far  behind  the 
modern  with  respect  to  individualization,  made  the  use  of 
masks  less  inappropriate,  and  it  became  almost  necessary 
on  account  of  the  enormous  siy.c  of  the  theatres.  Masks 
were  used  also  in  the  Roman  atfltantf,  and  from  these  they 
were  transferred  through  the  Roman  theatre  down  to  (lie 
Middle  Ages,  during  which  they  were  used  not  only  in 
popular  merry-making  and  in  <-"*nni>  'I'm  dcir  arte,  but  also 
in  solemn  processions  and  by  the  performers  of  the  mys- 
teries :  at  some  places — for  instance,  at  Venice — they  be- 
came of  common  usage  even  in  ordinary  life,  like  gloves 
in  our  days.  A  peculiar  species  of  literary  production 
called  iiiiiu'/urn,  consisting  of  dialogues,  songs,  dances,  pro- 
cessions, and  gorgeous  decorations,  and  performed  by  the 
court  itself,  became  very  fashionable  in  France  under 
Louis  XIV.  and  in  England  under  James  I.;  Molicre  nnd 
Ben  Jonson  have  written  many  masques.  (See  Donaldson, 
Th<:  Thratrt:  of  the  Greeks;  Flogel,  f/VwcAi'cAre  dcs  Kwni»- 
chfu;  and  Sand,  J/aw/Me*  et  Bouffant,) 

Mask,  Iron.     See  IRON  MASK. 

Mas'kelync  (NKVII,).  I).  I).,  b.  in  London.  England, 
Oct.  6,  17.'!2;  graduated  at  Cambridge  1754;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  ;  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  175S  ;  was  sent  to  St.  Helena  in  1761  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus,  and  to  Barhadoes  in  1762  to  experi- 
ment with  and  report  upon  Harrison's  chronometers;  suc- 
ceeded Nathaniel  Illiss  as  astronomer-royal  1765,  which 
post  be  retained  through  life,  never  absenting  himself  from 
the  Greenwich  Observatory  except  once  in  1772,  when  he 
went  to  Scotland  to  experiment  upon  the  aberrations  of 
the  plumb-line  as  affecting  the  mean  density  of  the  earth. 
He  published  T/ir  /lriii*li  .V«/-i'«.  /»  Uniili-  ( I  7i;:;  I.  the  Sanl- 
i,',tl  .1  hinnntf.  and  Agronomical  h']>hc>nf-rin  (46  vols.,  annual 
1767-1811),  a  Standard  Catalogue  of  Stan,  Astronomical 

Ohnerrati'iiiH  Mii,l,    ,,l  I  if,;  tin  -nil  from  7765(0  1810H  vols.). 

and  many  papers  in  the  Philomtphical  Tranaactions.  D.  at 
Greenwich  Feb.  !),  1811. 

Maskinonge,  county  of  Quebec.  Canada,  extending 
N.  W.  from  Lake  St.  I'etcr.  an  expansion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Cap.  Riviere  du  Loup.  Pop.  15,079. 

Ma'son,  county  of  W.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  450  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  W.  by  the  Illinois  River  and  S. 
by  the  Sangamon.  It  is  level,  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
coal.  Cattle  and  grain  are  largely  produced.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Peoria  Pekin  and  Jacksonville,  the  Chi- 
cago and  Alton,  the  Springfield  and  North-western,  the 
Champaign  and  Havana,  and  other  railroads.  Cap.  Ha- 
vana. Pop.  16,184. 

Mason,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  N.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  which  separates  it  from  Ohio.  Area,  235  square 
miles.  In  the  N.  it  is  hilly.  The  county  has  a  fertile  lime- 
stone soil.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  tobacco  are  the  staple 
products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Maysville  and 
Lexington  R.  R.  Cap.  Maysville.  Pop.  18,126. 

Mason,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  W.  by  Lake  Mich- 
igan. Area,  490  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  generally 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  timber.  Grain  and  potatoes  arc 
produced,  and  the  lumber  manufacture  is  important.  The 
countv  is  traversed  bv  the  Marqiiette  River.  Cap.  Lincoln. 
Pop.  3263. 

Mason,  county  of  W.  Central  Texas.  Area,  010  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Llano  River.  The  county  is 
rolling,  fertile,  well  timbered  and  watered,  and  abounds  in 
iron,  copper,  and  other  mineral  wealth.  There  is  good 
water-power.  Grain  and  stock  racing  are  the  chief  in- 
dustries. Cap.  Mason.  Pop.  <17S. 

Mason,  county  of  Washington  Territory,  bounded  E. 
by  Hood's  Canal  and  Puget  Sound.  Area,  800  square 
miles.  Much  of  its  surface  is  broken  and  heavily  timbered. 
The  valleys  are  fertile.  Cap.  Oakland.  Pop.  2S(i. 

Mason,  county  of  West  Virginia,  bounded  N.  and  W. 
by  the  Ohio  River.  Area,  ;!00  square  miles.  It  is  hilly 
ami  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  leading 
products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  navigable  Ka- 
nawha  River,  Coal  abounds  and  salt  is  manufactured. 
Cap.  Point  Pleasant.  Pop.  15.!)7S. 

Mason,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Effingham  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  490;  of  tp.  1908. 

Mason,  tp.  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  la.     Pop.  1784. 

Mason,  tp.  of  Taylor  co.,  la.     Pop.  580. 
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Mason,  tp.  of  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  25  miles  N.  of  Fryeburg. 
Pop.  127. 

Mason,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  809. 

Mason,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Ipgham  co.,  Midi.,  on  the 
Jackson  Lansing  and  Saginaw  H.  U.,  12  miles  S.  <>f  Lan- 
sing, 'ias  •*  churches.  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  4  hotels,  several 
large  mills,  stores,  etc.  Pop.  1212. 

K.   KlTTIlEIIGE,  EU.  "IXGHAM   CoUSTV  NKWS." 

Mason,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  600. 

Mason,  tp.  of  Esmcralda  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  I5S. 

Mason,  post-tp.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  If.,  on  the 
Peterborough  and  Shirley  R.  11.,  has  extensive  stone-quar- 
ries  and  contains  Mason  Village.  Pop.  l.'!64. 

Mason,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  0.     Pop.  1884. 

Mason,  post-v.  of  Decrfield  tp.,  Warren  CO.,  0.,  9  miles 
S.  W.  of  Lebanon.  Pop.  387. 

Mason,  post-v.  of  Tipton  co.,  Tcnn.,  on  the  Memphis 
ami  Louisville  R.  11.,  36  miles  N.  E.  of  Memphis. 

Mason,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  Tex.,  95  miles 
W.  X.  W.  of  Austin.  Pop.  296. 

Mason,  post-v.  of  .Mason  co.,  W.  Va.,  opposite  Pome- 
roy,  0.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  has  manufactures 
of  nails,  and  of  salt  from  the  waters  of  artesian  wells. 
Coal  is  mined  and  shipped  by  the  river.  Pop.  1182. 

Mason  (Hen.  ARMISTKAD  THOMSON),  son  of  S.  T.  Mason, 
b.  in  Loudoun  co.,  Va.,  in  1787:  graduated  at  William  and 
Marv  College  1807;  served  as  colonel  of  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment in  the  second  war  with  England  ;  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  defence  of  Norfolk  ;  was  subsequently  brigadier- 
general  of  Virginia  militia;  served  some  years  in  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature:  was  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  in  1815  as  a 
Democrat:  served  until  1818,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Representatives  against  the 
eminent  Federalist,  Charles  "Fenton  Mercer;  was  defeated 
bv  a  few  votes  in  a  contest  of  great  personal  bitterness, 
which  led  to  several  duels,  in  one  of  which,  fought  with 
muskets  at  Bladensburg.  Md.,  with  his  cousin,  Col.  John 
Mason  McCarty,  he  was  killed,  Feb.  6,  1819. 

Mason  (CHARLES),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England  about  1730  ; 
was  assistant  for  several  years  at  Greenwich  Observatory 
to  the  celebrated  astronomer-royal,  Dr.  James  Bradley, 
and  afterwards  to  his  successors,  Dr.  Nathaniel  liliss  and 
Dr.  Nevil  Maskclyne;  and  with  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dixon  was 
sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  of  June  6,  1761,  while  Dr.  Maskelyne  proceeded 
with  them  to  St.  Helena  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1763, 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  were  commissioned  by  the  pro- 
rietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  to  survey  the 
oundary-lino  between  their  American  possessions  ;  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia  Nov.  13,  and  were  engaged  upon  this 
task  until  Dec.  26,  1767.  (See  MASON  AND  DIXON'S  LINK.) 
On  Oct.  24,  170">,  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  resolved 
"that  the  precise  measure  of  a  degree  of  latitude  in 
America,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pennsylvania,  appears  to 
the  council  and  to  the  astronomer-royal,  who  was  pleased 
to  assist  on  this  occasion,  to  be  a  work  of  great  use  and 
importance:  and  that  the  known  abilities  of  Messrs.  Ma- 
son and  ])ixon.  the  excellence  of  the  instruments  with 
which  they  are  furnished,  the  favorable  level  of  the  coun- 
try, and  their  having  assistants  well  practised  in  measur- 
ing, do  all  concur  in  giving  good  ground  for  hope  that  this 
business  may  now  be  executed  with  greater  precision  than 
lias  ever  yet  been  done,  etc.;"  and  consequently  granted 
those  gentlemen  the  sum  of  £200  for  that  purpose,  request- 
ing the  astronomer-royal  (Dr.  Maskclyne)  to  draw  up  in- 
structions. and  the  proprietors  of  Maryland  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  allow  the  use  of  their  instruments.  These  gen- 
tlemen cheerfully  complied  with  the  request,  and  Messrs. 
Mason  and  Dixon  employed  a  month  in  the  following  year 
in  executing  the  measurement  in  question,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  printed  in  vol.  Iviii.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society.  In  the  same  volume  are  found  some 
Attronomical  Olwmitlmu  made  at  the  Forks  nf  the  Bntn- 
ilyirinc,  made  for  the  purpose  of  "determining  the  going 
of  a  clock  sent  thither  by  the  Royal  Society  in  order  to 
find  the  difference  of  gravity  between  the  observatory  at 
Greenwich  and  the  spot  where  the  clock  was  set  up  in  Penn- 
sylvania." To  this  is  added  an  Observation  of  the  End  of 
the  EfilipHf  of  the  Moon  and  Mum-  /iinuri-Ht'ons  of  Jupiter's 
First  Satrlliti;  observed  at  the  same  place. 

Charles  Mason  was  a  trained  scientific  observer,  and  re- 
corded in  his  private  journal,  interspersed  with  the  original 
field-notes  of  the  survey,  not  only  the  adventures,  haps, 
and  mishaps  of  each  day's  proceedings,  with  the  name  of 
every  halting-place  and  that  of  every  person  whose  hos- 
pitality he  shared,  but  frequent  accounts  of  the  flora  and 
fauna,  the  geological  structure,  and  the  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  the  country  traversed,  as  well  as  interesting  no- 
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tices  of  the  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Delaware,  and  other  Indians 
who  served  as  his  escort  or  with  whom  he  met  on  his  route. 
He  dwells  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  beauties  of  the  scenery 
as  viewed  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  gives  a  tol- 
erably correct  account  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  as  obtained 
from  "  Prince  Prisquetoom,"  who  was  eighty-six  years  of 
a  lie.  and  a  brother  of  the  "king  of  the  Delawares." 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon  embarked  at  New  York  for  Fal- 
mouth  Sept.  9,  1768.  Dixon  d.  at  Durham,  England,  in 
1777.  Mason  observed  the  transit  of  Venus  of  June  H, 
1709,  at  Cavan,  Ireland,  and  published  his  observations  in 
the  I'ltiltaaphiral  Transactions  for  1770;  was  employed  by 
the  bureau  of  longitudes  to  verify  the  celebrated  Liuiiir 
Tables  of  Tobias  Mayer,  in  which  he  made  some  changes 
and  corrections,  and  they  were  published  after  his  death 
by  Dr.  Maskelyne  under  the  title  Mayer's  Lunar  Tables, 
improved  by  Chnrtcn  Mason  (London,  1787).  Mason  re- 
turned to  America,  but  at  what  date  is  unknown,  and  d.  at 
Philadelphia  in  Feb.,  1787.  His  MS.  journal  and  field- 
notes,  from  which  the  preceding  account  is  chiefly  drawn, 
was  found  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  I860,  among  a  pile  of  waste 
paper  flung  into  the  cellar  of  the  government  house,  whence 
it  was  rescued  by  a  gentleman  of  that  city.  A  brief  notice 
of  its  contents  was  published  by  the  writer  of  this  article 
in  the  Bittorical  Magazine  for  July,  1861. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Mason  (CHARLES),  b.  in  New  York  about  1808  ;  grad- 
uated from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1829,  but  re- 
tained as  assistant  professor  of  engineering  until  1831, 
when  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  removing  to  New  York  City 
in  1834,  where  for  a  time  he  had  the  editorial  management 
of  the  Post.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  Territory, 
and  in  1838  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Iowa,  which  he  held  until  the  admission  of  Iowa 
into  the  Union,  when  for  several  years  ho  was  State  attor- 
ney to  settle  the  question  of  boundary-lines,  and  one  of 
the  commissioners  which  drew  up  the  code  of  laws  adopted 
by  the  State  in  1851 ;  was  commissioner  of  patents  during 
the  administration  of  Pres.  Pierce,  and  since  1860  has 
practised  his  profession  at  Washington. 

Mason  (EBENEZF.R  PORTER),  b.  at  Washington,  Conn., 
Dec.  7,  1819;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1839,  distinguish- 
ing himself  as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer;  was 
engaged  in  the  summer  of  1840  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission for  determining  the  boundary  between  Maine  and 
Canada,  and  published  soon  afterwards  a  paper  entitled 
Observations  on  Nebula?,  which  was  highly  commended  by 
Sir  John  Herschel.  This  precocious  astronomical  genius 
d.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Dec.  24,  1840,  a  few  days  after  at- 
taining the  age  of  twenty-one.  (See  his  Life  and  Writings, 
by  Prof.  Denison  Olmsted.) 

Mason  (ERSKIXE),  D.  D.,  youngest  child  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Mason,  b.  in  New  York  City  Apr.  16,  1805;  graduated 
at  Dickinson  College  in  1823 ;  joined  Princeton  Seminary 
in  1824 ;  was  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Scho- 
nectady  from  1827  to  1830,  and  of  the  Bleecker  street 
church  in  New  York  from  1830  till  his  death,  May  14, 
1851.  From  1836  to  1842  he  discharged  the  duties  ofpro- 
fessor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  was  an  argumentative  preacher  of  great  power. 
A  posthumous  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a  brief  memoir 
of  the  author  by  Dr.  William  Adams,  was  published  in 
1853.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Mason  (FRANCIS),  D.  D.,  b.  in  York,  England,  Apr.  2, 
1799;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1818;  worked  as  a  shoemaker 
in  several  towns  of  Massachusetts ;  became  connected  with 
the  Baptist  church  at  Canton,  Mass.,  about  1825;  married 
there;  studied  ancient  languages  under  the  guidance  of 
his  minister;  entered  Newton  Theological  Seminary  in 
1827,  and  was  sent  in  1830  as  a  missionary  to  Burmah. 
He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  Karens,  among  which 
tribe  he  had  wonderful  success,  and  with  the  aid  of  other 
missionaries  made  many  thousands  of  converts  among  that 
wild  but  simple-hearted  tribe.  He  translated  the  Bible 
into  two  Karen  dialects,  as  well  as  numerous  other  religious 
books,  educated  many  native  preachers,  prepared  a  work 
on  the  natural  productions  of  Burmah  (1852)  which  con- 
tained a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  then  existing  scientific 
data  on  the  subject,  published  a  grammar,  chrestomathy, 
and  vocabulary  of  the  Pali  language,  a  Life  of  Ko-Thah- 
Iltfti,  the  Kan-n  A/."'tl<\  a  memoir  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Mason  (1847),  a  Memoir  of  San  Qiinla,  another  Karen 
convert  (1850),  Burmah,  its  People  and  Natural  Production*. 
(1860),  being  a  revised  edition  of  his  earlier  work  on  the 
same  subject,  and  an  autobiography,  The  Kinry  of  a  Work- 
inijinnu's  Life,  iritli.  Sketch™  of  Travel  (1870).  D.  at  Ran- 
goon, Burmah,  Mar.  3,  1874. 

Mason  ((TEORCE),  a  celebrated  Virginian  patriot  of  the 
American  Revolution,  descended  from  Col.  George  Mason, 
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a  member  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and 
officer  in  the  army  of  Charles  II.  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
after  which  he  escaped  to  Virginia  in  disguise,  losing  all 
his  estate  in  England.  His  great-grandson,  also  called 
George,  married  Anne  Thomson,  a  niece  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  who  attained  distinction, 
George  and  Thomson.  The  former,  b.  at  Doeg's  Neck,  Staf- 
ford (now  Fairfax)  co.,  Va.,  in  1726,  settled  after  his  mar- 
riage in  Truro  parish  (which  includes  Mount  Vernon),  built 
Ghuuton  Hall  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  and  became  the 
intimate  friend  of  Washington,  his  neighbor  and  fellow- 
parishioner  at  Pohick  church.  Possessing  considerable  his- 
torical knowledge  and  legal  attainments,  as  well  as  liberal 
sentiments,  fine  powers  of  reasoning,  and  a  sound  judg- 
ment, Mason  was  a  valuable  adviser  to  the  future  leader 
of  the  Revolution,  for  whom  he  drafted  the  "non-importa- 
tion resolutions"  which  the  latter  presented  to  the  Virginia 
assembly,  and  procured  their  adoption  1709.  One  of  these 
resolutions  pledged  the  Virginia  planters  to  purchase  no 
slaves  imported  after  Nov.  1  of  that  year.  In  support  of 
the  political  right*  of  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  Mason  printed  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Ej-tract*  from  tin-  \'ir:/ini«  Cl,nrt,r*.  intli 
Snme  Remark*  aptm  them,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  of 
Fairfax,  July  IS,  1774,  he  presented  a  scries  of  twenty-four 
resolutions  o'n  thequestions  at  issue  between  (ireat  Britain 
anil  the  colonies,  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  Virginia 
convention  in  August,  and  substantially  reaffirmed  by  the 
Continental  Congress  in  October  of  the  same  yc':ir.  In 
1775  ho  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention,  declined 
an  election  tn  the  Continental  Congress,  which  was  pressed 
upon  him,  nominated  I'raneis  Lightfoot  I.ee  in  his  place. 

and  reluctantly  consented  to  serve  as  a  member  of  ill >m 

mittee  of  safety.  In  May,  1776,  he  drafted  the  celebrated 
"Declaration  of  llights  "'  and  the  "Plan  of  Government," 
which  were  adopted  June  12  and  29.  In  the  revision  of 
the  statutes  of  Virginia  his  liberal  sentiments  were  con- 
spicuous, and  his  talents  in  debate  elicited  universal  ad- 
miration. Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
1777,  and  of  the  convention  for  framing  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution 1787.  In  the  latter  body  Mason  took  a  conspicu- 
ous part,  proposing  that  the  election  for  President  should 
be  direct,  and  for  a  single  term  of  seven  years,  opposing 
the  postponement  of  the  repeal  of  the  slave-trade,  tho 
counting  of  slaves  as  a  basis  f.ir  representation,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  property  basis  for  sufl'rage.  l>i-pitc  his 
efforts,  several  feature;  whi.-h  lie  considered  dangerous 
were  incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  which  he  consc- 
i|iientlv  refused  to  sign;  and  having  been  elected  to  the 
Virginia  convention  to  consider  that  instrument,  he  united 
with  Patrick  Henry  in  demanding  its  rejection  unless  lorn* 
twenty  amendments  should  bo  made.  Several  of  these 
wore  subsequently  adopted  by  the  States  and  incorporated 
into  the  Constitution.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  first  Sen- 
ators from  Virginia,  but  declined  the  post,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  retirement,  occupied  in  hunting, 
fishing,  and  congenial  studies.  D.  at  Guii^ton  Hall  Oct.  7. 
KO ".  His  statue  is  one  of  the  group  which  surrounds  that 
of  Washington  in  front  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Richmond. 
Va.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Mason  (Col.  JAMES  L.),  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  1S17  : 
graduated  at  West  Point,  and  appointed  brevet  second  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers  July.  ISM,  first  lieutenant  1838,  cap- 
tain 1S47:  engaged  in  the  usual  routine  duty  of  an  en- 
gineer officer  till  1846,  when  ho  was  assigned  to  duty  with 
the  army  under  Scott,  which  captured  Vera  Cruz  and 
marched  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  gaining  the  brevet  of  major 
for  Churubusco  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  Molino  del  Roy, 
receiving  severe  wounds  in  the  latter  light  which  disabled 
him  from  active  service  until  1850,  at  which  date  he  re- 
sumed duty  with  his  corps  in  building  the  St.  Augustine 
sea-wall,  repairing  Fort  Marion,  Florida,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  de- 
fences of  San  Francisco.  D.  Sept.  5,  1S53.  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.  Author  of  An  Analytical  IiirrHtiifiitnui  of  the 
Iteftjstancc  of  J'tles  to  Superincumbent  Pressure,  and  other 
professional  papers. 

Mason  (JAMES  MURRAY),  grandson  of  Oeorge.  b.  nt 
Analosta  Island,  Fairfax  co..  Va..  Nov.  3,  1798;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1818;  studied  law 
at  William  and  Mary  College:  began  practice  in  1820; 
was  prominent  in  the  State  legislature ;  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1837-39  ;  U.  S.  Senator  1846-fil,  and  was  the  author 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law:  entered  in  1S61  the  Confederate 
Congress,  ami  was  sent  with  John  Slidell  as  a  commis- 
sioner to  England  and  France;  was  taken  oil'  the  British 
steamer  Trent  by  Capt.  Wilkes  Nov.  8,  1861.  and  confined 
in  Fort  Warren,  near  Boston,  Mass.;  released  on  the  de- 
mand of  the  British  government  Jan.  2,  1862,  and  pro- 
ceeded upon  his  mission  to  Europe.  D.  near  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Apr.  28,  1871. 


Mason  (JEREMIAH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Apr. 
27,  1768;  graduated  in  1788  at  Yale  College;  was  admitted 
in  1791  to  the  Vermont  bar;  practised  law  at  Westmore- 
land, N.  H.,  until  1794;  at  Walpole,  N.  II.,  1794-97;  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1797-1832;  after  which  he  resided  in 
Boston.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
of  New  England.  In  1S02  he  became  attorney-general  of 
New  Hampshire;  several  times  elected  to  the  legislature, 
and  U.  S.  Senator  1813-17.  D.  at  Boston  Oct.  14,  1848. 

Mason  (Capt.  JOHN),  founder  of  the  colony  of  New 
Hampshire,  b.  at  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk.  England  :  served  in 
1610  in  the  navy  against  an  insurrection  in  the  Hebride- ; 
went  in  1616  as  governor  to  Newfoundland,  of  which  lie 
published  a  description  (1620)  and  a  map  (1626) ;  explored 
in  1617  the  New  England  coasts;  obtained  in  1622  a  grant 
of  a  region  called  Mariana,  now  the  N.  E.  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts;  procured  in  Ifi22,  with  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges, 
a  patent  for  the  province  of  Maine:  sent  in  1623  a  colony 
to  the  Piscataqua  River.  Mason  was  1 1124-29  treasurer 
and  paymaster  of  the  royal  armies  in  the  Spanish  war.  In 
1629  he  took  a  patent,  for  the  New  Hampshire  colony,  and 
with  Gorges  took  another  patent  for  Laconia,  a  tract  in- 
cluding Lake  Champlain.  Capt.  Mason  held  various  im- 
portant positions  in  England.  In  1635  he  was  a  judge  in 
Hampshire,  ami  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  New  Eng- 
land. l>.  in  London  in  Dec..  1635.  Mason's  rights  in  New 
Hampshire  were  sold  to  (iov.  Samuel  Allen  in  1691.  and 
proved  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation  to  that  gentleman  and 
ins  heirs. — Jons  TTFTOX  MASON,  one  of  John  Mason's  heirs, 
in  1746  sold  his  own  rights  to  a  Portsmouth  company  called 
the  Masonian  propriet  >rs. 

Mason  (JoiiN),  b.  in  England  about  1600:  served  in  the 
Netherlands  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax;  was  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  Don-he  -ter.  Mass.,  K,3ii.  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Windsor,  Conn..  163."i;  was  commissioned  in 
1637  to  command  an  expedition  against  the  Pcquot  In- 
dians, who  had  massacred  seve-al  settlers  at  Wethersficld, 
and  with  a  party  of  911  Knglish,  7"  friendly  Mohe^ans 
under  I'ncas,  and  several  hundred  Nurrugansett  warriors 
under  Miantonomoh,  he  surprised  one  of'  the  Perjuot  forts 
nn  Mvstie  Kivcr,  between  (iroton  and  Stonington.  before 
daybreak  May  L'C.,  Iii37.  and  destroyed  more  than  511"  In- 
dians, either  by  the  sword  or  by  the  burning  of  the  tort. 
his  own  loss  being  2  killed  and  20  wounded.  Soon  after- 
wards he  killed  or  captured  most  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  in  another  expedition  in  Wc-tcrn  Con- 
necticut. Mason  was  appointed  major  of  the  Connecticut 
forces,  retaining  that  office  through  life:  settled  first  at 
Saybrook.  and  in  1659  at  Norwich;  was  for  many  years  a 
magistrate,  and  was  deputy  governor  1660-70.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  general  court  he  published  an  account  of  the 
Pequot  war,  reprinted  by  Increase  Mather  1(177,  and  by 
Prince  173<i.  U.  at  Norwich  in  1672.  (See  his  Life,  by 
George  E.  Ellis,  in  Sparks's  Am.  Iliixj.,  2d  series,  vol. 
Hi.) 

Mason  (.T.mx  MITCHELL),  D.  D.,  eon  of  John  (1734-92), 
b.  in  NewVork  Mar.  19.  1770;  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege in  I7S9.  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh; 
succeeded  his  father  in  an  Associate  Reformed  pastorate 
in  New  York  in  1792;  founded  in  IStll  a  theological  semi- 
nary in  New  York,  in  which  he  became  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. He  was  provost  of  Columbia  College  l*ll-ir>.  pre-i- 
deiit  of  Dickinson  College  1821-24.  and  in  1822  unite. 1  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  D.  in  New  York  Dec.  26,  1.-29. 
(See  his  Works,  edited  by  E.  Mason  (I  vols.,  1*32).  and 
his  Memairi,  by  ,1.  Van  Veelltcn.  I).  D..  |s:,6.)  Dr.  M:>-".n 
was  one  of  the  first  pulpit-orators  of  his  time. 

Mason  (Jons  Y.),  LL.D..  b.  at  Greensville.  N.  C..  Apr. 
18,  1799;  graduated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1816:  became  a  lawyer,  and  served  long  in  the  State 
legislature,  and  became  a  judge  in  the  district  court  of 
Virginia;  was  in  Congress  1831-37:  became  in  1S37  a 
judge  of  one  of  the  Federal  courts:  was  in  the  Virginia 
constitutional  conventions  in  1S2S  and  is  Id:  became  sec- 
retary of  the  U.  S.  navy  1S4C-49;  was  U.  S.  minister  to 
France  1854-59.  D.  in  Paris  Oct.  3,  1 S59. 

Mason  (JONATHAN  ).  b.  at  Boston.  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  17">2: 
graduated  at  Princeton  1774:  studied  law  under  John 
Adams:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1777;  delivered  the  offi- 
cial oration  before  the  authorities  of  Boston  Mar.  5,  17*11. 
on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  "  Boston  massacre."  of 
which  he  had  been  a  witness;  took  a  high  position  at  the 
Boston  bar;  served  repeatedly  in  the  State  legislature: 
was  a  member  of  the  governor's  council  17'.'s:  1  .  S.  Sen- 
ator 1800-03 ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
Senate,  especially  in  that  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Judiciary 
act  of  1SII1  :  was  Representative  in  Congress  from  1SI7  to 
1S20,  when  he  resigned.  He  was  an  active  and  energetic 
politician  of  the  Federalist  party,  and  possessed  great  dig- 
nity of  character  and  manners.  D.  at  Boston  Nov.  1, 1831. 
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Mason  (LowKi.i,).  Mi  s.  Doc.,  b.  in  Mcdfield,  Mass.,  .Tun. 
8, 1792  ;  begun  Ms  career  as  instructor  and  leader  of  choirs 
in  Savannah,  (la.,  1812;  in  1821  published  the  Humid  nn<! 
/{III/I/H  l'n//rrti»ii  of  t'liurrh  Mit»ir  :  removed  to  Boston  in 
is:!?,  and  gave  himself  entirely  to  the  task  of  instructing 
classes  in  vocal  music  and  encouraging  the  public  taste  lor 
music.  To  him  .Massachusetts  is  indebted  for  the  intro- 
duction of  music  into  the  public  schools.  His  labors  soon 
beoame  arduous  and  extensive;  his  zeal  was  felt  through- 
out Now  England  ;  the  Academy  of  Music  was,  established 
in  lloston  ;  bv  means  of  classes,  schools,  lectures,  institutes, 
textbooks,  glee-books,  collections  for  family  and  Sunday 
n-c.  a  practical  interest  in  the  subject  was  awakened  even  in 
the  Middle  States.  The  musical  education  of  the  people  was 
Mr.  Mason's  object,  and  to  this  end  he  encouraged  con- 
gregational singing  in  churches  and  the  use  of  simple  com- 
positions in  which  mass  of  sound  was  effective.  His  own 
(Miiijiositions  were  numerous,  and  his  compilations  exceeded 
in  number  those  of  any  other  man.  Of  juvenile  collections, 
glec-b  loks,  compilations  of  church  music  there  are  more 
than  forty  that  bear  his  name,  either  alone  or  in  associa- 
tion with  George  J.  Webb.  Besides  these  there  were  sev- 
eral small  books  and  single  pieces.  In  1837,  Mr.  Mason 
visited  Europe  to  study  on  the  Continent  and  in  England 
the  latest  methods  of  musical  instruction,  and  whatever  he 
found  he  adopted  and  used.  In  1S55  the  University  of 
New  York  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  in  music, 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  America.  Mr.  Mason  did 
more  to  make  the  practice  of  vocal  music  popular  than  to 
raise  the  standard  of  musical  culture,  and  long  before  his 
death,  Aug.  11,  1872,  the  influence  of  his  school  had 
yielded  to  the  power  of  more  finished  art.  Still,  his  work 
was  of  great  value  in  its  time.  0.  B.  FROTHINGHAM. 

Mason  (STEVENS  THOMSON),  b.  at  Chapawasick,  Staf- 
ford co.,  Va.,  in  17(50 ;  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College;  served  in  the  Revolution,  becoming  a  col- 
onel when  twenty  years  old,  and  afterwards  a  general  offi- 
cer; was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Virginia  convention 
of  1788,  IT.  S.  Senator  1794-1803,  and  had  great  fame  and 
popularity  as  an  orator.  D.  at  Philadelphia  May  10, 1803. 

Mason  (STEVENS  THOMSON),  b.  in  London  CO.,  Va.,  in 
1S1 1,  a  son  of  Gen.  John  T.  Mason  and  grandson  of  S.  T. 
Mason;  when  nineteen  years  old  became  secretary  of 
Michigan  Territory;  was  acting  governor  1834-35 ;  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  1830-40.  D.  in  New  York  Jan.  4, 1843. 

Mason  (THOMSON),  brother  of  George,  b.  in  Virginia  in 
1730;  studied  law  in  London;  took  an  active  part  in  op- 
posing British  aggressions,  writing  in  1774  a  series  of  pa- 
pers in  favor  of  resistance;  was  in  1778  a  member  of  the 
supremo  court  of  Virginia ;  was  appointed  one  of  the  re- 
visers of  the  laws  of  Virginia,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1779  and  1783.  D.  in  1785. 

Mason  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Hull,  England,  in  1725;  grad- 
xiated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  1745  ;  became  a  fol- 
low of  Pembroke  College  1747;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England  1754;  became  royal  chaplain  and  canon  of 
York  ;  wrote  his  (1748),  a  poem  directed  against  Jacobit- 
ism  in  the  university;  Elfrida  (1752)  and  Caraetacus 
(1759),  both  dramatic  poems,  which  were  represented  with 
moderate  success;  and  The  English  Garden,  a  poem  in  four 
books  (1772-82).  Mason  was  a  tasteful  musician  and 
painter  and  a  correct  poet,  but  will  be  best  remembered 
as  the  intimate  friend,  executor,  and  biographer  of  the 
poet  Gray — Memoir*  of  Gray  (1775).  D.  at  London  Apr. 
7,  1797.  His  Works  appeared  in  1811. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line,  the  line  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  separating  it  from 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  From  the  celebrity 
which  this  term  acquired  during  the  anti-slavery  agitation 
as  -,\  synonym  of  the  divisory  line  between  free  and  slave 
territory,  it  has  been  generally  confounded  in  Europe 
(and  not  unfrequcntly  in  America)  with  the  parallel  of 
3fi°  30',  fixed  by  the  "Missouri  compromise"  of  1820  as 
the  northern  limit  for  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
Territories.  According  to  the  original  grants  from  the 
Crown  of  England  to  William  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore, 
the  boundary  between  their  respective  colonies  was  fixed 
at  the  40th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  That  line  being  found  by 
subsequent  observation  to  pass  N.  of  Philadelphia,  and 
to  exclude  Pennsylvania  from  Delaware  Bay,  negotiations 
ensued  between  the  proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  recti- 
fying the  blunder  which  the  royal  ignorance  of  geography 
had  committed,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  the 
matter  was  unsettled.  An  agreement  was  made  between 
the  proprietors  (May  10,  1732)  for  fixing  their  boundary  ; 
and  as  Delaware  then  belonged  by  purchase  to  the  heirs 
of  William  Penn,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  at  its  S.  E. 
extremity,  then  fixed  at  Cape  Henlopen.  The  boundary 
between  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  had  been  already  de- 
fined to  bo  the  are  of  a  circle  drawn  with  a  radius  of 


twelve  miles  from  the  court-house  at  New  Castle  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Maryland  line.  It  was  now  agreed  to  bi- 
sect the  line  drawn  W.  across  the  peninsula  from  Cape  Hen- 
lopen to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  from  the  point  of  bisection 
to  project  a  line  northward  as  a  tangent  to  the  arc  which 
formed  the  northern  limit,  the  same  to  constitute  the  W. 
boundary  of  Delaware.  From  this  point  of  tangency  com- 
mon to  the  three  colonies,  12  miles  N.  E.  of  New  Castle  a 
line  was  to  be  projected  due  N.  to  a  point  15  English 
statute  miles  S.  of  the  southernmost  point  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  from  this  point  a  line  was  to  be  drawn 
due  W.  tor  five  degrees  of  longitude  as  the  S.  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  run 
these  lines  in  1732,  1739,  and  1750.  but  disagreed,  and 
chancery  suits  were  the  result.  By  decision  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwiek  of  May  15,  1750,  taken  as  the  basis  of  a 
final  adjudication  signed  July  4,  1760,  commissioners  and 
surveyors  were  again  appointed,  who  commenced  opera- 
tions Nov.,  1700,  and  spent  three  years  in  measuring  the 
base  and  tangent  lines  separating  Delaware  from  Mary- 
land. The  proprietors  then  determined  to  send  out  more 
skilled  mathematicians  to  complete  the  operations,  and 
selected  Messrs.  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon  (see 
MASON,  CHARLES),  who  verified  the  work  of  their  prede- 
cessors, and  ran  the  western  line,  fixed  at  lat.  39°  43' 
26.3"  N.,  since  known  by  their  name.  They  began  work 
in  Nov.,  1763,  and  were  stopped  by  the  Indians  in  the 
summer  of  1767  at  a  point  244  miles  W.  of  the  Delaware 
and  only  36  miles  E.  of  the  terminus  they  were  seeking. 
Stones  were  erected  at  intervals  of  one  mile,  and  every 
fifth  stone  was  engraved  on  the  opposite  sides  with  the 
arms  of  the  lords  proprietors.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
line  was  fixed  in  Nov.,  1782,  by  Col.  Alexander  McLean 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Joseph  Neville  of  Virginia,  and  was 
verified  and  permanently  marked  in  1784.  In  consequence 
of  the  accidental  removal  of  the  stone  at  the  N.  E.  corner 
of  Maryland,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  three 
States  in  1849  to  revise  the  former  survey,  which  was  done 
by  Lieut. -Col.  James  D.  Graham  of  the  U.  S.  topograph- 
ical engineers.  The  result  of  his  revision  was  to  confirm 
the  work  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  and  Maryland  gained  by 
the  operation  a  little  less  than  two  acres. 

POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Mason'a,  tp.  of  Chicot  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  215. 

Mason  Bee,  a  name  applied  to  numerous  bees,  chiefly 
of  the  genus  Osmia,  which  construct  their  cells  of  mud. 
They  put  their  cells  in  the  hollow  stalks  of  plants,  in 
empty  shells,  under  flat  stones,  inside  oak-galls,  in  cham- 
bers which  they  construct  in  rotten  wood,  etc.  Some  spe- 
cies form  cells  of  great  beauty  and  perfection,  and  line 
them  with  a  kind  of  silk.  The  ceilings  of  many  Egyp- 
tian temples  are  completely  covered  with  these  cells, 
masses  of  which  hang  down  like  stalactites.  The  U.  S. 
has  quite  a  number  of  mason  bees. 

Ma'sonboro',  tp.  of  New  Hanover  co.,  N.  C.     P.  541. 

Mason  City,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mason  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  the  Indianapolis  Bloomington  and 
Western  R.  Rs.,  the  centre  of  one  of  the  richest  corn-grow- 
ing regions  in  Illinois,  has  5  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  5  grain-elevators,  3  hotels.  Pop.  of  v.  1615; 
of  tp.  2387.  WELLS  COREY,  ED.  "  MASON  CITY  JOURNAL." 

Mason  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Cerro  Gordo  co.,  la.,  in 
lat.  43°  N.,  on  the  Iowa  and  Dakota  division  of  the  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  and  Central  Iowa  and  the  Mason  City 
and  Minnesota  R.  Rs.,  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  and 
stock-raising  section,  has  1  school-house,  a  public  square, 
2  banks,  2  flouring-mills,  water-power,  limestone  quarries, 
2  weekly  newspapers,  and  stores.  Pop.  1183. 

NOYES  &  LANNING,  PUBS.  "CERRO  GORDO  REPUBLICAN." 

Mason  Plains,  tp.  of  Mason  co.,  111.    Pop.  800. 

Masonry  [Fr.  naqanntrit ;  Ger.  Manerwerk~\  is  the 
art  of  building  in  stone  or  brick  with  mortar,  and  is  class- 
ified into  stone  masonry,  brick  masonry,  and  concrete  or 
beton.  Stone  masonry  is  divided  into  cut  stone  (or  ashlar) 
mnsonrt/  a,nd  rubble  masonry;  and  rubble  may  bo  coursed 
or  uncounted,  while  the  uncoursed  may  be  squared  rubble, 
showing  only  vertical  and  horizontal  joints  on  the  face,  or 
iri-fi/nlar  rubble,  with  the  joints  running  in  random  direc- 
tions according  to  the  shapes  of  the  stones.  Concrete  may 
be  brick,  stone,  gravel,  or  shc/l  concrete,  depending  on  the 
material  used  for  ballast.  The  front  of  a  wall  is  termed 
its  face,  and  the  material  composing  it  facing,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  back  and  backing,  which  apply  to  the 
rear  or  inner  surface  of  the  wall.  The  interior  is  called 
the  heart,  and  the  material  ttcitrtiiiy  or  filling.  When  the 
face  or  back  of  a  wall  is  not  vertical,  but  inclines  toward 
the  wall  from  bottom  to  top.  the  inclination  is  called  the 
f"itt>-r  or  bdtir.  Thus,  "  a  face-batter  of  1  in  20  "  means 
that  in  a  height  of  20  feet  the  face  of  the  wall  departs  1 
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foot  from  a  vertical  line.  The  method  of  arrangement  of 
the  stones  or  bricks  in  order  to  secure  strength  and  unity 
of  mass  is  called  the  hunt/.  Hendert  arc  those  stones  or 
bricks  which  show  an  end  upon  the  face  and  back  of  the 
wall,  and  therefore  reach  into  the  wall  their  entire  length 
and  bind  it  together  transversely.  Stretchers  are  laid  to 
show  their  longest  dimensions  on  the  face  or  back,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  to  give  longitudinal  strength.  For  walls 
of  stone  masonry  not  exceeding  3  feet  in  thickness  each 
header  should  extend  through  from  face  to  back,  and  is 
termed  a  through.  In  thicker  walls  the  headers  should 
reach  back  at  least  18  inches  beyond  the  contiguous 
stretcher,  and  arc  termed  binflrrs.  The  lower  surface  of  a 
stone  is  termed  its  hirer  berl,  the  upper  surface  its  HJI/H  /• 
Ifil.  All  the  spaces  between  contiguous  stones  are  also 
called  joints,  whether  above,  below,  or  at  the  sides.  Anlt- 
Int-  is  an  external  facing  of  cut  stone  laid  with  close  joints 
in  courses,  the  quality  of  the  face-dressing  being  such — 
either  axed,  tooled,  rubbed,  or  polished — ns  will  best  suit 
the  character  of  the  material  and  the  design  of  the  work 
under  construction.  In  rock-faced  ashlar  the  face  of  each 
block  is  the  natural  fracture  or  split  of  the  stone,  left  un- 
dressed or  only  deprived  of  large  protuberances.  The 
filling  and  backing  behind  an  ashlar  facing  may  be  rough, 
irregular  rubble,  brickwork,  or  concrete,  preferably  the 
latter  in  most  cases,  unless  rubble  stones  are  plenty  and 
cheap.  The  ashlar  should  be  well  bonded  to  the  hearting, 
for  which  purpose  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  entire  length 
of  each  course  should  be  FIG.  1. 

headers,  and  these  should 
not  be  placed  one  above 
the  other  in  contiguous 
course,  but  so  that  the 
headers  of  each  course 
shall  rest  on  or  near  the 
middle  of  the  stretchers 
of  the  course  below.  In  _ 
important  work,  such  as  ? 
sea-walls,  for  example,  the  ~ 
face-ends  of  headers  for 
a  distance  back  c<|u:il  to 
the  breadth  of  the  strHi-h- 
rrs  :ire  usually  cut  dove- 
tail on  the  sides,  the  ends 
of  the  stretchers  fitting 
;II::MM-I  tlirin  being  cut  to 
coiTi-spojidiniranglc*  wilh 
tbi'  face  of  the  wall,  so 
as  to  give  close  joints. 
The  tfii(n  of  the  headers. 
in  order  to  secure  a  good 
bond  with  the  hearting, 
arc  left  with  the  rough 
rock-face  on  the  sides, 
although  the  beds,  for 
convenience  of  laying,  are 
roughly  dressed  to  gene- 
ral parallelism  with  each 
other.  The  vertical  and 
horizontal  joints  for  a  dis- 
tance back  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  stretchers  should  therefore  be  formed  ac- 
curately and  full.  (Fig.  1  gives  a  transverse  and  a  hori- 
zontal section  of  a  sea-wall  on  a  concrete  foundation,  with 
stone  facing  and  concrete  backing.)  The 
practice  of  thinning  off  the  blocks  from  a 
few  inches  from  the  face,  so  as  to  show 
close  face-work,  with  little  labor  of  stone 
cutting,  as  in  Fig.  2,  should  be  avoided. 
The  method  of  building  with  headers  and 
stretchers  is  not  followed  in  laying  the 
thin  ashlar,  a  kind  of  veneering,  gener- 
ally not  over  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  thick- 
ness, used  for  facing  the  walls  of  city 
houses,  in  which  the  only  bond-stones  ex- 
tending through  or  nearly  through  the 
wall  are  those  forming  the  jambs  to  win- 
d  tw  and  door  openings.  The  face-stones, 
usually  rubbed  or  finely-axed  brownstone 
or  sandstone  or  polished  marble,  are  tied  to  the  brick  back- 
ing with  hoop-iron  clamps,  and  even  these  are  sometimes 
omitted  where  the  distance  between  the  jambs  of  the  open- 
ings does  not  exceed  5  or  6  feet.  The  rise  or  height  of 
headers  should  not  exceed  their  width  as  seen  on  the  face 
of  the  wall;  that  of  stretchers  should  bo  somewhat  less 
than  their  transverse  breadth.  Where  the  batter  is  great — 
say,  exceeding  an  angle  of  25°  to  30°  with  the  vertical — 
the  bed-joints  should  not  be  carried  out  horizontally  to  the 
face  of  the  wall,  for  the  reason  that  the  lower  edge  of  each 
face-stone  would  present  an  angle  so  acute  as  to  be  liable 
to  injury  from  accidents  and  the  effects  of  weather.  One 


FIG.  3. 


method  of  construction  recommended  in  such  cases  is  to 
cut  the  beds  of  the  stones  so  that  at  least  4  inches  in  width 
of  the  bed-joint  shall  be  normal  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  X  There  are  ob- 
jections to  this  device  unless  the 
wall  is  under  water,  for  the 
joints  will  retain  water,  and 
will  be  injured  by  frost  in  cold 
climates,  and  from  the  growth 
of  vegetation  during  the  summer 
season  in  all  climates.  More- 
over, the  stone-cutting  is  expen- 
sive. A  better  design  is  to  se- 
cure the  requisite  strength  at 
the  angle  by  allowing  the  stones 
to  project  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall,  as  in  Fig.  4.  In- 
deed, it  will  generally  be  less  expensive,  and  produce 
stronger  work,  to  lay  up  the 
wall  in  offsets,  as  shown  by 
r-  the  dotted  lines  of  Fig.  4.  In 
•;.?  compressive  soils,  or  where 
from  any  cause  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  solid  and  unyielding 
foundation,  additional  thick- 
ness, so  as  to  distribute  the 
[/  iV.  £;.  weight  over  a  larger  area, 

>:-'*"     should  be  given  to  the  wall 

at  the  base;  and  in  order  to  lessen  the  weight  and  cost 
of  the  superstructure,  without  endangering  its  stability, 
it  may  be  built  hollow;  a  concave  batter  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  face.  Fig.  5  shows  a  transverse  section, 
FIG.  5. 


and  Fig.  6  a  plan,  of  a  structure  of  this  description. 
It  is  a  river-wall  in  Phecrness,  England,  designed  by 
Rcnnie,  Masses  of  cut  stone  in  positions  exposed  to  vio- 
lent pressures  and  shocks,  such  as  sea-jetties,  piers,  and 

FIG.  6. 
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lighthouses,  should  have  the  component  parts  connected 
together  with  great  strength.  Not  only  should  the  stones 
of  each  course  be  dovetailed  and  notched  or  clamped  into 
each  other,  so  that  no  single  piece  can  move  without  dia- 
plaring  a  large  mass,  but  each  course  should  be  firmly  con- 
nected with  those  above  and  below  it.  To  prevent  sliding 
projections  may  be  left  in  the  beds  of  one  course  to  fit 
into  corresponding  cavities  of  the  contiguous  course,  or 
cylindrical  cast-iron  dowels,  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  may 
be  placed  in  a  vertical  position  between  courses,  extending 
some  inches  into  the  blocks  above  and  below.  Heavy 
wrought-iron  bolts  may  be  inserted  vertically  through 
several  courses  to  prevent  the  uplifting  of  the  mass. 

Common  uncom-ted  rubble,  generally  styled  random  rub- 
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ble.  is  built  with  stones  of  random  shapes  and  sizes  as  they 
come  from  the  quarry,  with  only  their  most  salient  protu- 
berances broken  off  with  the  scabbling-hainiucr.  The 

Fio.  7. 


only  implements  used  in  laying  arc  the  trowel  and  plumb- 
rule,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  courses.  The  interstices  of 
the'  larger  stones  are  filled  in  with  those  that  are  smaller 
iinil  with  spalls,  all  well  bedded  in  mortar.  The  face  and 
back  of  the  wall  should  be  well  bonded  to  the  hearting  with 

Fio.  8. 


hinders,  and  the  stones  should  be  selected  so  as  to  fit  to- 
gether as  closely  as  possible,  and  thus  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  volume  of  mortar  necessary  to  completely  fill  all 
the  voids  ;  but  no  two  stones  should  touch  each  other.  For 
the  angles  or  corners  of  a  wall  of  this  kind  the  stones 
should  be  as  nearly  rectangular  as  can  bo  found.  Ashlar 
FIG.  9. 


is  frequently  introduced  at  the  angles  and  around  window 
and  door  openings  to  obtain  architectural  effect,  after  the 
inn nncr  of  the  oput  incertum  of  the  ancients.  With  stone 
of  a  dark  color  a  fine  effect  can  be  produced  by  pointing 
the  joints  with  white  mortar  (Fig.  7). 


FIG.  10. 
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Coursed  nibble,  or  squared  nibble  built  in  conrsen  (Fig.  8), 
<<ilt'ers  from  nniflnm  rubble  in  being  built  of  stones  that 
are,  at  least  approximately,  rectangular  in  form,  so  that 
Vor..  II L— 22 


only  vertical  and  horizontal  joints  are  shown  upon  the 
face  of  the  wall,  and  they  vary  considerably  in  thick- 
n  ss.  Although  the  stones  are  laid  up  in  what  are  termed 
courses,  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  heights  of  the  sev- 
eral courses,  nor  even  in  the  stones  of  the  same  course, 
two  or  more  small  pieces  being  often  employed  to  obtain  a 
rise  equal  to  that  of  a  single  lar^e  one:  the  height  of  a 
course  being  equal  to  that  of  the  highest  stone  in  it.  The 

FIG.  11. 
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top  of  each  course  is  carefully  finished  to  a  plane  level 
surface  by  filling  in  voids  and  open  spaces  with  rough 
rubble  masonry  or  spalls  set  in  mortar  or  with  concrete,  so 
as  to  get  a  good  bed  for  the  course  which  follows,  espe- 
cially for  the  headers, 
which  should  be  set  so  as 
to  bo  in  close  contact  on 
their  beds  throughout  their 
entire  length.  When  the 
stones  run  very  generally 
in  rectangular  blocks  and 
of  good  size  (containing, 
say,  from  2  to  0  cubic  feet), 
or  arc  brought  to  that  form 
by  cutting,  a  good  strong 
bond  can  be  secured  by 
frequent  headers,  and  it  is 
not  desirable  to  lay  them 
in  built  courses.  Indeed, 
the  wall  will  possess  great- 
er longitudinal  strength 
by  carefully  avoiding  con- 
tinuous horizontal  joints. 
Such  work  is  sometimes 
called  rubble  masonry  with 
horizontal  and  vertical 
joints,  or  simply  "squared 
uncoHrsed  nibble"  or  "ir- 
regular coursed  nibble."  It 
is  much  used,  and  by  most 
architects  and  builders  is 
preferred  to  coursed  rub- 
ble, and  by  many  to  ashlar. 
With  dark  stone,  showing 
a  split  rock-face,  pointed 
with  white  mortar,  a  fine 
architectural  effect  can  be 
produced.  Stone  having 
a  fine  cleavage  is  well 
suited  to  this  kind  of 
•work.  When  rubble  is 
laid  without  mortar  it  is 
called  dry  rubble.  It  is 
generally  "  random." 

Jlrick  masonry,  when 
both  the  brick  and  mortar 
are  of  good  quality  and 
the  work  is  well  done,  is 
strong  and  durable.  Va- 
rious kinds  of  bond  are 
used,  the  most  usual  be- 
ing the  EnylishanA  Flem- 
ish. The  first  (Fig.  9) 
consists  in  arranging  the 
courses  alternately,  en- 
tirely as  henilers  or  stretchers,  the  bricks  through  the 
Bourse  breaking  joints.  In  the  second  (Fig.  10)  the 
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bricks  are  laid  as  headers  and  stretchers  in  each  course. 
The  first  gives  the  strongest  bond,  and  the  second  the 
best  architectural  effect.  Hollow  brick  walls  are  much 
used,  the  thickness  of  the  inner  shell  being  usually  4 
inches,  or  the  width  of  one  brick.  It  is  tied  to  the 
outer  wall  at  frequent  intervals  with  iron  clamps,  or 
more  generally  with  bricks  laid  transversely  or  diagon- 
ally (Figs.  11  and  12),  and  bonded  into  tho  masonry  at 
both  ends.  Moisture  will  not  condense  on  the  inner  face 
of  such  a  wall.  Tho  expense  of  firring  out  with  wood  and 
lathing  i?  therefore  saved,  and  the  danger  from  fire  lessened. 
The  mortar  for  brickwork  should  be  made  with  clean, 
sharp,  and  rather  fine-grained  sand,  or  preferably  grains 
of  variable  sizes.  For  common  lime-mortar  the  propor- 
tions will  be  1  volume  of  lime-paste  to  from  3  to  4  vol- 
umes of  sand.  Pea-sand,  or  sand  rounded  by  attrition, 
is  not  suitable,  and  neither  sea-water  nor  even  brackish 
water  should  be  used  in  mixing.  (For  the  preparation  of 
cement-mortar,  for  either  stone  or  brick  masonry,  see  ar- 
ticle CEMENT.)  The  bricks  should  be  laid  wet,  so  that  they 
will  not  rapidly  dry  the  mortar  by  extracting  the  moisture 
from  it.  All  the  void  between  the  bricks  should  be  com- 
pletely filled  with  mortar,  and  no  more  mortar  than  will 
suffice  for  this  purpose  should  be  used.  The  joints,  espe- 
cially those  between  the  courses,  should  not  exceed  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Conrrt-tr  ilii'inn)  masonry  is  admirably  adapted  to  many 
Important  purposes.  A  brief  description  of  the  method  of 
preparing  and  laying  it  is  given  in  the  article  CEMKXT. 
For  foundations  in  damp  and  yielding  soils  and  all  kinds 
of  submarine  constructions;  for  quay-wall.-',  jetties,  pi'-i  : 
for  foundation*,  hearting  and  backing  of  massive  walls 
generally;  for  cisterns,  reservoirs,  and  tanks;  for  tunnels 
and  aqueducts,  and  for  many  other  purposes,  it  pos 


advantages  over  cither  brick  or  stone  masonry.  For  sub- 
marine masonry  concrete  possesses  the  advantage  that  it 
can  be  laid  without  exhausting  the  water  (which  is  an  ex- 
pensive operation  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances), 
and  also  without  the  aid  of  a  diving-bell  or  submarine 
armor.  Groined  and  vaulted  arches,  and  even  entire  bridges, 
dwelling-houses,  and  factories,  in  single  monolithic  masses, 
with  moulded  ornamentation  of  no  mean  character,  have 
been  constructed  of  this  material  alone.  By  omitting  the 
coarse  fragments  or  ballast  a  smoother  finish  and  a  more 
elaborate  ornamentation  can  be  given  to  the  surface.  The 
material  is  then  usually  called  artificial  stone,  of  which  an 
excellent  variety  may  be  made  with  Portland  cement  (dry) 
1  vol.  and  clean  fine  sand  24  vols.,  mixed  with  little  water, 
so  as  not  to  be  plastic,  and  comparted  in  thin  layers  by 
ramming.  The  form  to  be  given  to  the  construction  is 
accomplished  by  a  plank  moulding.  In  Europe  a  portion 
of  the  Portland  cement  is  usually  replaced  by  silicious  hy- 
draulic lime,  like  that  of  Thcil,  a  good  formula  being  J 
vol.  of  dry  cement,  1  vol.  of  dry  (slaked)  hydraulic  lime, 
and  4  vols.  of  sand.  This  mixture  was  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Vanne  for  supplying  water  to 
the  city  of  Paris.  The  pipe  is  ti{  feet  in  interior  diameter, 
9  inches  thick  at  top,  and  12  inches  at  the  sides  at  the 
water-surface,  resting  on  an  arcade,  the  whole  forming  a 
single  monolith.  (For  details  see  Jittoit  Affglomfre  and 
other  Artificial  Stones,  Xew  York.)  An  entire  Gothic 
church,  with  its  foundation,  walls,  and  steeple,  was  built 
of  this  material  at  Vcsinet  near  Paris,  as  well  as  several 
htrge  houses  in  that  city.  It  is  coining  inN  extensive  use 
in  tho  U.  S.  A  fine  and  highly  <>i  unmerited  bridge  in 
1'rospcct  Park,  Brooklyn,  and  the  fluted  columns  and  other 
interior  finish  of  the  new  cathedral  in  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York,  are  constructed  with  it.  Fig.  13  shows  a  longitudi- 
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Plan  on  tap  of  Grillage 


nal  section  and  foundation-plan  of  the  concrete  powder- 
magazine  recently  constructed  by  the  writer  at  Fort  Pu- 
laski,  Ga.  The  earthwork  covering  to  make  it  shot-proof 
is  omitted.  The  concrete  for  the  entire  work  (except  the 
arched  floors)  is  composed  of  Rosendale  cement,  sand,  and 
oyster-shells.  For  the  floors  Portland  cement  was  cm- 
ployed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  substructure  consists  of 
a  piling  and  grillage  of  timber,  which  supports  an  arcade 
of  concrete,  upon  which  the  magazine  rests.  (For  reference 
see  Mnhan,  Ciril  Engineering,  1873  ;  Rivingtons'  Note*  on 
lluilrfinij  ConttnUtio*,  1875;  Dupuit,  Traits  '(>•  r>'^n!iiin-K 
ties  I'oHfes,  etc.,  1870;  Gillmore,  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cement*, 
and  Mortars,  1874;  same,  Jlf'tini-f_'i>!>/nct  (tnd  other  Arti- 
ficial Stone,  1871;  Nicholson,  Jlailway  Masonry,  1846;  Rob- 
son,  Maion't  Practiml  (juiilc,  1865.)  Q.  A.  GILLMORE. 

Masonry.     See  FREKMASONRV. 

Mason  Village.     Pee  MASON,  N.  H. 

Ma'sonville,  post-tp.  of  Delta  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Green 
Bay  and  Lake  Superior  R.  R.  Pop.  152. 

Masonville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  of  v.  200;  of  tp.  1738. 


Maso'rah,  Masoreth,  or  Massoreth  [Heb.,  "tra- 
dition "],  the  technical  name  given  to  a  collection  of  grain- 
matico-critical  notes  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  object  of  determining  its  divisions,  gram- 
matical forms,  letters,  vowel-marks,  and  accents.  This 
species  of  authoritative  commentary  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  fact  that  the  early  Hebrew  text,  like  Semitic 
writings  in  general,  consists  of  the  consonants  alone,  with- 
out separation  between  the  words,  and  consequently  it  was 
often  a  matter  of  no  less  delicacy  than  importance  for  the 
sen  e  of  the  sacred  text  to  discover  which  of  several  vowels 
should  be  employed  in  pronunciation.  The  same  is  true 
in  a  lesser  degree  in  regard  to  the  accents  and  the  division 
into  words.  The  Masorah  was  compiled  by  certain  Jewish 
critics  whose  names  and  age  are  involved  in  great  uncer- 
tainty. Some  rabbins  have  formerly  contended  that  Ezra 
and  the  "great  synagogue"  commenced  the  Masorah,  but 
the  more  usual  opinion  assigns  it  to  the  schools  which  were 
formed  at  Babylon.  Tiberias,  and  elsewhere  in  the  second 
century  A.  D.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  not  committed  to 
writing  as  a  separate  compendium  until  after  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, having  previously  existed  only  in  the  form  of  marginal 
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notes  on  the  copies  of  the  sacred  books.  The  vowel-points 
introduced  by  the  rabbinical  editors  are  known  as  Masoretic, 
and  the  current  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  is  culled 
by  the  sumo  name.  The  language  of  the  Masorah  is  Chaldee, 
and  of  a  very  crabbed,  difficult  type.  There  are  two  re- 
censions, called  respectively  the  Grfttt  and  Small  Masorah, 
the  former  being  the  full  text,  of  which  the  latter  furnishes  a 
synopsis.  Much  of  the  Maeorah  is  devoted  to  puerile  com- 
putations of  the  number  of  words  and  letters  in  the  respect- 
ive books  and  chapters,  and  the  number  of  times  that 
certain  words  and  letters  recur.  The  Masoretic  editors 
have  often  been  charged  by  modern  Christian  writers  with 
h;i\  ing  corrupted  the  text,  but  apparently  without  any  evi- 
dence to  support  so  serious  a  charge.  As  to  the  value  of 
the  Masorah,  while  much  of  it  is  confessedly  useless,  it  is 
certain  that  the  older  portions,  if  they  could  bo  separated 
from  the  more  modern,  would  supply  valuable  materials 
for  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

I'OKTER  C.  BLISS. 
Masque,  in  drama.     See  MASK. 

Masquerade,  an  amusement  generally  consisting  of 
a  ball,  public  or  private,  in  which  the  participators  wear 
masks  for  purposes  of  disguise.  An  eccentric  costume  was 
an  early  feature  of  the  masquerade,  and  under  the  form  of 
a  ••  fancy  ball "  has  nearly  or  quite  superseded  it  in  Eng- 
land and  the  U.  S.,  each  guest  personating  some  mytho- 
logical or  historical  character  or  assuming  the  costume  of 
some  remote  people.  The  masquerade  proper  flourished 
in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was  introduced  at  the 
French  court  by  Catharine  de' Medici,  and  at  the  English 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  It  doubtless  arose  from  the 
"  miracles  and  mysteries  "  which  were  so  popular  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  to  the  present  day  a  masked  ball  is  in 
Catholic  countries  an  invariable  feature  of  the  Carnival, 
on  which  occasion  processions  of  maskers  often  pass  through 
the  streets  playing  wild  pranks. 

Mass,  one  of  the  many  names  by  which  the  holy  Eu- 
charist has  been  designated.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
is  disputed.  It  has  been  derived  from  the  Saxon  meeffc,  a 
"feast;"  from  the  Hebrew  HDp,  missah,  an  "oblation;" 
and  from  the  termination  of  the  service,  lie .'  Missa  e»t — 
"  Go  in  peace  !  you  are  dismissed."  This  last  derivation 
is  the  one  most  commonly  received.  But  Missa  est  are  also 
taken  in  the  sense  of  "  The  offering  is  made ;  the  sacrifice 
is  sent  up  to  God  by  the  ministration  of  angels."  It  is 
solely  because  the  sense  of  sacrificial  offering  is  attached 
to  the  word  that  any  importance  can  be  given  to  it.  In 
the  first  book  of  Common  Prayer  of  Edward  VI.(1549)  the 
term  mass  is  retained  in  the  title  of  the  order  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  etc.  In  the  second 
book  it  was  omitted,  either  through  the  influence  of  those 
who  wished  to  reduce  the  idea  of  the  service  to  that  of 
mere  communion,  or  because  of  a  wish  to  avoid  offending 
the  prejudices  of  those  who  connected  the  word  with  sup- 
posed Romish  doctrines,  although  it  had  been  in  use  since 
the  days  of  Ambrose.  The  name  has  never  been  restored 
by  authority.  But  it  has  been  resumed  by  some  in  the 
Anglican  communion,  who  seek  thus  to  show  that  they  hold 
the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  liturgies.  On  the  part  of  others 
its  use  excites  indignation,  as  the  mark  of  a  party  de- 
nounced as  Romanizers,  who  seek  to  undo  all  that  was  done 
at  the  Reformation.  W.  F.  BRAND. 

Mass  [Lat.  mima],  in  music.  When  largo  portions  of 
the  service  are  set  to  music,  the  composition  is  known  as  a 
mass.  A  full  mass  comprises  the  Kyrie,  Gloria  in  excelsis, 
Credo,  Stxnctuf,  Henedictus,  and  Agnus  Dei. 

Mas'sa,  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Car- 
rara-Massa.  It  lies  on  the  Frigido,  with  the  sea  on  the 
W.,  and  on  the  N.  E.  and  S.  are  charming  hills  clothed  with 
the  orange,  lemon,  olive,  chestnut,  and  pine.  The  mildness 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate  are  almost  unrivalled  in  Italy. 
The  old  part  of  the  town  is  on  a  hill ;  the  new,  with  its  broad 
streets  and  squares  and  good  buildings,  spreads  over  the 
plain  below.  The  national  palace  is  a  noble  structure, 
built  by  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Cybo.  Massa  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
subject  to  the  republic  of  Lucca,  but  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  Cybo  family  became  its  feudal  lords,  and  Al- 
beric  I.  built  the  new  town,  and  gave  Massa  a  civil  and 
penal  code  remarkable  for  that  age.  Pop.  in  1874,  18,031. 

Mas'sac,  county  of  S.  Illinois,  bounded  S.  by  the  Ohio 
River.  Area,  227  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  well  wooded, 
fertile,  and  contains  lead  and  coal.  Tobacco  and  corn  are 
leading  products.  Cap.  Metropolis  City.  Pop.  9581. 

Massachusetts,  one  of  the  Eastern  or  New  England 
States  of  the  American  Union,  and  one  of  the  original  i 
States  «f  the  confederacy  of  1776-88,  lying  between  the  ! 
parallels  of  41°   14'  (including  the  islands)  and  43°  53', 
and  between  the  meridians  of  69°  53'  and  73°  32'  W.  Ion. 


from  Greenwich.  The  State  is  very  irregular  in  form,  and 
has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  a  boot,  the  leg  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  counties  lying  N.  of  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  the  heel  by  Essex  Co.,  the  foot  by  the  S.  E. 
counties,  including  the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and 


Seal  of  Massachusetts. 

Nantucket,  while  Cape  Cod  forms  the  sole,  partially  ripped 
off  and  turned  back.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  S.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  States  of  Rhode  IsTand  and  Connecticut,  and  W. 
by  Rhode  Island  and  New  York.  Its  greatest  length  from 
E.  to  W.  is  from  Chatham  Beach  to  the  meridian  of  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  town  of  Mount  Washington,  180  miles ; 
from  Cape  Ann  to  the  New  York  State  line  is  140  miles. 
Its  greatest  breadth  from  the  New  Hampshire  line  at  Salis- 
bury to  the  S.  line  of  No  Man's  Land,  or  Nantucket,  is 
113  miles ;  across  the  leg  of  the  boot — i.  e.  from  Worcester 
co.  westward — it  averages  47i  miles.  The  total  area  is 
7800  square  miles,  or  4,992,000  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  surface  of  the  State  is  for  the 
most  part  uneven,  and  portions  of  it  are  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous. The  western,  middle,  eastern,  and  north-eastern 
sections  are  for  the  most  part  hilly  and  broken,  and  the 
south-eastern  more  level  and  sandy,  though  with  many 
rocks  along  the  coast.  The  Taghkanic  and  the  Hoosick 
ranges  are  separate  ridges  of  the  Green  Mountain  range 
of  Vermont.  Of  these  the  westernmost,  or  Taghkanic,  is 
much  the  highest.  Saddle  Mountain,  or  Graylock,  3505 
feet  high,  and  Mount  Washington — or,  as  it  is  now  more 
generally  called,  Mount  Everett — 2624  feet,  both  belong  to 
this  range.  The  Hoosick  range  maintains  a  somewhat  reg- 
ular elevation  of  from  1200  to  1600  feet.  Farther  E.,  near 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  are  two  isolated  peaks, 
Mount  Tom  and  Sugarloaf,  the  former  1214  feet  in  height, 
and  across  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Connecticut  Mount 
Holyoke,  910  feet  high;  while  still  farther  E.  Wachusett 
Mountain,  in  the  township  of  Princeton,  Worcester  CO., 
rises  to  the  height  of  2018  feet.  These  isolated  peaks  are 
generally  regarded  as  outliers  of  the  White  Mountain 
range.  The  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  in  Massachusetts, 
is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  fertility 
of  its  soil.  The  eastern  and  south-eastern  part  of  the  State, 
including  the  island  counties  and  Cape  Cod,  is  moderately 
level  and  sandy,  but  under  careful  cultivation  much  of  it 
yields  fair  crops. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  of  the  State  are — the  Con- 
necticut, which  has  a  course  of  more  than  50  miles  through 
the  centre  of  the  State ;  the  Housatonic  with  its  affluents, 
which  has  its  sources  among  the  Taghkanic  and  Hoosick 
ranges  in  the  N.  W. ;  the  Hoosick  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Hudson,  in  the  N.  W. ;  the  Agawam  or  Westfield  and  the 
Deerfield  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  from  the  W. ; 
and  the  Chicopee,  with  several  branches,  and  Millar's  River, 
eastern  tributaries  of  the  same  river ;  the  Merrimack,  which 
has  its  source  in  New  Hampshire,  but  flows  for  35  miles,  to 
its  mouth,  in  Massachusetts,  receiving  in  the  State  the 
Nashua  and  Concord  rivers,  and  furnishing  vast  water- 
power  for  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Lowell,  Law- 
rence, Haverhill,  etc.;  the  Charles  River,  Taunton  River 
and  branches,  and  the  Blackstone  River,  which,  like  the 
others,  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  water-power.  None  of 
these  rivers  are  navigable  within  the  State,  except  the  Con- 
necticut for  a  few  miles,  and  the  Merrimack  below  the  falls. 
There  arc  no  large  lakes  in  the  State,  but  numerous  ponds 
or  small  lakes,  especially  in  the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.  portions. 
M  enham  Lake,  famous  for  its  ice,  is  near  Boston,  and  Quin- 
siuamond  Lake  or  Pond,  for  a  long  time  the  scene  of  the 
regattas  of  the  colleges,  is  not  far  from  Worcester. 

/?«//*,  Inlands,  etc. — The  coast  of  Massachusetts  is  deeply 
indented  by  bays,  harbors,  and  sounds.  The  largest  of 
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these,  beginning  with  the  S.  E.,  are — Buzzard's  Bay,  which 
is  almost  landlocked  by  the  chain  of  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
and  has  many  small  bays  and  harbors  on  its  N.  W.  shore ; 
Vineyard  Bound,  between  the  Elizabeth  Islands  and  Mar- 
tha's'Vineyard;  Edgartown  nnd  Xantuckct  harbors;  Cape 
Cod  Bay, "three-fourths  landlocked;  Wcllflect  Bay,  Ply- 
mouth harbor ;  Duxbury  Bay ;  Massachu? etts  Bay,  and 
within  it  Boston  harbor;  Lynn  harbor,  Xuhant  Bay,  Mar- 
blehcad,  Salem,  and  Beverly  harbors;  Gloucester  harbor 
or  bay,  Sandy  Bay,  and  Annisquam  harbor.  There  are 
hundreds  of  island*  along  the  const,  mostly  small,  but 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Xantuckct  Island,  and  several  of  the 
EH/abeth  group  are  of  good  size,  the  two  former  constitut- 
ing each  a  county  by  itself.  On  Penikeso  Island,  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Elizabeth  Island?,  the  Anderson  School  of 
Natural  History,  established  by  Prof.  Agassi/.,  was  situated. 

f>'>  nloyy. — With  the  exception  of  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
State,  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  a  small  tract  of 
the  Carboniferous  era  in  the  K..  Ma-saehusetts  is  mostly  a 
region  of  metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  Taghkanie  range  the 
^iliiriitn,  or  that  subdivision  of  it  which  is  now  generally 
recognized  as  the  Taconic  system,  prevails  as  fur  as  to  the 
borders  of  the  Housatonic  River  valley;  thence  eastward 
the  Hoosick  range  is  Eozoic ;  from  this  to  the  Connecticut 
River  valley,  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  across 
the  river,  are  Silurian  rocks  somewhat  older  than  the 
Taghkanie  Mountains;  from  Greenfield  southward  on  both 
siilrs  of  the  river  the  rocks  are  mainly  the  new  red  s:unl- 
stone  of  the  Triassic  era — the  sandstone  which  yields  such 
numerous  footprints  of  gigantic  birds  and  batrachians  ; 
thcnco  eastward  to  Worcester  are  Eozoic  rocks  again,  ex- 
tending indeed  N.  E.  from  Worcester  to  Cape  Ann.  and  E., 
S.  ]•]..  and  S.  to  the  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  lim-s, 
and  nearly  to  Cambridge;  but  N.  and  N.  -V.  E.  of  Worces- 
ter the  Silurian  rocks  reappear,  and  extend  in  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  coast.  In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  the  Silurian 
rocks  again  appear;  the  Quincy  granite  is  near  the  bor- 
ders of  this  formation,  while  the  coarse  conglomerate  which 
abounds  upon  the  islands  of  Boston  harbor,  and  the  argil- 
larcuiis  .-late-,  though  of  uncertain  age,  undoubtedly  lir 
lung  to  it.  In  Bristol  and  the  W.  part  of  Plymouth  cos., 
i>.\ti-tiding  into  Eastern  Rhode  Island,  the  coal-measures 
<-'IIIH-  to  the  surface,  and  beds  of  anthracite,  some  of  which 
have-  been  worked  for  many  years,  are  found  in  Man-lirM 
and  other  places  in  that  vicinity.  The  coal  is  of  but  little 
value,  howc\cr,  the  I'oiil-stratn  being  thin  and  irregular, 
and  always  very  much  crushed.  E.  of  the  Carboniferous 
rucks  comes  another  Kozoic  tract,  while  the  eastern  part  of 
Plymouth  co.,  Barnstable  co.,  and  the  islands  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  as  well  as  the  smaller  islands, 
arc  diluvial  and  alluvial. 

3[inri-ii/n//tf. — Silver  has  recently  been  discovered  in  Es- 
sex co.,  and  mining  has  been  commenced  with  great  zeal. 
It  is  yet  too  soon  to  decide  whether  it  will  prove  very  profit- 
able. Lead,  copper,  and  zinc  have  been  discovered  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Coaneotionl  River,  but  the  exploration  and 
attempted  working  of  the  mines  have  never  proved  profit- 
able. Iron  is  found  abundantly  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Stale,  and  to  some  extent  in  Plymouth  and  Bristol  cos, 
Talcose  slate,  limestone,  ^h-atite.  and  soapstone  all  exist  in 
large  quantities  in  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and  Franklin 
cos.;  glav~-saii'l  nt'  r\<-ellent  quality  in  Berkshire.  Asln/s- 
tos,  plumbago,  several  of  the  ochres  and  ochreous  earths, 
slate,  and  in  Berkshire  co.  a  beautiful  white  marble,  are 
the  other  principal  minerals  of  the  State. 

Vegetation. — Much  of  the  soil  of  -Massachusetts  is  natur- 
ally sterile,  and  though  originally  covered  with  heavy  for- 
ests of  pine,  hemlock,  oak,  chestnut,  hickory,  maple,  and 
other  deciduous  trees,  except  in  the  S.  K..  where  the  sandy 
flats  were  treeless,  yet  when  these  forests  were  cleared  the 
soil  produced  but  scanty  crops  except  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
nure. The  indigenous  flora  of  the  State  was,  nevertheless, 
copious  both  in  quantity  and  variety  of  genera  and  species. 
Nearly  all  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants  indigen- 
ous in  any  part  of  New  England  and  Northern  or  Central 
New  York  were  natives  of  Massachusetts  ;  and  though  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  has  driven  out  some  of  them,  their  place 
has  been  supplied  by  many  naturalized  plants  and  trees, 
as  well  as  some  noxious  weeds  from  other  States  and  coun- 
tries. It  is  not  easy  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  praise 
of  the  industry,  patience,  and  skill  which  the  agricultur- 
ists of  Massachusetts  have  exercised  in  bringing  these 
lamls,  not  naturally  fertile,  to  so  high  a  degree  of  product- 
iveness. The  red  sandstone  region  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  as  well  as  some 
portions  of  the  central  counties,  have  a  better  soil,  and  have 
been  kept  in  excellent  condition  by  skilful  farming. 

Zonloffy. — In  a  State  which  has  been  settled  for  more 
than  251)  years,  and  densely  populated  for  100,  most  of  the 
larger  wild  animals  are  of  course  extinct.  The  bear,  wolf, 
panther.  wild-cat,  and  deer  have  disappeared  from  the  State 


or  are  seen  very  rarely,  though  they  were  once  plentiful. 
Of  smaller  game  there  are  yet  considerable  numbers,  rab- 
bits, squirrels,  and  the  various  game-birds  being  tolerably 
abundant.  Of  the  other  larger  birds  the  variety  is  not  great. 
Two  species  of  eagle  are  occasionally  though  rarely  seen  ; 
no  vulture  is  found  in  the  State;  the  great  owl,  the  fish- 
hawk  and  other  species  of  hawks,  several  species  of  gulls, 
the  brant,  and  wild-ducks,  and  most  of  the  song-birds  com- 
mon to  the  Northern  States,  are  found  in  the  State.  There 
are  the  usual  variety  of  batrachians  and  reptiles,  though 
not  more  than  three  species  of  the  latter  are  venomous. 
The  fish  of  the  coast  and  rivers  are  abundant,  and  many 
of  them  edible  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  halibut,  mack- 
erel, cod,  tautog,  bass,  etc.  of  the  Massachusetts  bays  and 
coasts  have  the  highest  reputation. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  cool.  The  winters  are  generally 
long  and  severe,  the  summers  short  and  warm.  Snow  falls 
usually  during  five  or  six  months,  and  in  rare  instanri  s 
exceeds  six  months.  The  amount  of  annual  rainfall  has 
been  for  a  term  of  years  from  40  to  43.5  inches,  and  is  very 
equably  distributed  through  the  seasons.  The  following 
table,  prepared  with  great  care  from  various  sources,  gives 
the  average  temperature  for  many  years  at  five  different 
points  between  the  eastern  and  western  limits  of  the  State: 
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Lowest        "           "     .. 

47 

51 

48 

42 

52 

Mean            "            "     .. 

(17.2 

66 

IM 

65.8 

64.6 

Range  of     "            "     .. 

46 

37 

42 

55 

37 

Highest  temp.  In  July.. 
Lowest        "            "     .. 

96 
65 

94 

94 
62 

103 
48 

yi 

63 

Mean            "            "     .. 

72.9 

7:1.7 

72.9 

74.1 

Range  of     "            "     .. 

41 

34 

42 

M 

3»' 

i  temp,  to  Aug.. 

96 

w) 

82 

85 

82 

Mean           "           "     V. 

68.8 

• 

6:1.5 

64.7 

59.8 

Range  of     "            "     .. 

46 

28 

34 

41 

33 

Highest  temp,  la  Sept.. 

90 

M 

83 

H 

80 

Lowest        "            "     .. 

42.5 

42 

35 

Mt-'illl                       "                        '* 

61.7 

62.4 

60 

au 

58.5 

of     "            "     .. 

47.5 

41 

47 

67 

44 

Highest  temp,  in  Oct... 

75 

73 

73 

7» 

74 

Lowest        "            "     .. 

35 

32 

27 

27 

28 

M.'llll                 "                 "       .. 

62.1 

51 

49.5 

51 

I..-T 

Range  of    "           "     .. 

40 

41 

46 

62 

46 

Highest  temp.  In  Nov... 

112 

H 

61 

65 

60 

Lowest        "            "     .. 

15 

18 

17 

17 

15 

Mean            "            »     .. 

40.7 

43.3 

40.1 

41.9 

40.2 

Kauge  of     "            "     .. 

47 

45 

44 

48 

45 

Highest  temp,  in  Dec... 

47 

54 

51 

66 

49 

Lowest        "            "     .. 

-8 

-3 

-4 

-6 

-17 

Mean            "            "     .. 

24.1 

•;-.•: 

26.3 

V7.ll 

23.7 

Range  of    "           "     .. 

So 

67 

55 

IK; 

Highest  temp.of  the  year 

96 

94 

94 

103 

91 

Lowest        "            "     .. 

-8 

-15 

-15 

-21 

-18 

Mean            "            "     .. 

48.5 

48.1 

47.2 

47.1 

44.4 

Range  of     "            "     .. 

104 

109 

109 

124 

109 

Rainfall  : 
January  

Inches. 
5.76 

[Mhtt. 

2.56 

Inches. 
1.36 

Inches. 
152 

1  ul 

February 

3.21 

5.27 

4.62 

1.18 

3.76 

3.18 

3.16 

Ml 

1.24 

April  ... 

3.83 

2.09 

2.03 

2.23 

0.75 

Way 

6.10 

5.33 

4.48 

..  H 

3.38 

June 

0.54 

3.40 

5.66 

4.38 

July 

3.78 

4  112 

s!oo 

3.70 

August  

it'll 

IB 

3.96 

2.K1 

3.38 

September  

2.91 

«.77 

4.71 

5.21 

4.97 

October  

4.85 

2.37 

S.38 

2.76 

2.37 

November  

3.66 

2.51 

:I.MI 

3.24 

4.00 

December  

3.09 

3.73 

3.57 

3.30 

3.80 

Of  the  year  

411.76 

42.31 

44.81 

42.62 

S4.7I 

Barometer  : 

ML-«U  for  January  

30.072 

"      "   February  

"      "    March  

29.858 

"      "    April  

29.901 

"       '     May  

"      '     June   

•Jll.'t.H 

"       '     July 

29.981 

"       '     August  

30.056 

"      '     September.... 

30.052 

"      "    October  

M.MI 

"       "    November  

29.993 

"       "    December  

30.061 

"      *'    the  year  

29.992 

Winds: 

Winter     

V   W     TV 

Spring  

\.  W.,  K.,  \V. 

K     \\'     \    \\" 

Autumn  

X.  W..  W.,  E. 
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Agricultural  Product*. — The  census  of  1870  reports  but 
L1, 7:10,2-;.'!  acres  «f  land  in  fimns  in  UxsaohawtU, •  falling 
off  of  000,000  acres  since  1800.  We  believe  this  to  be  an 
error,  for  though  in  the  larger  tmvns  a  considerable  amount 
of  land  formerly  in  farms  has  been  laid  out  in  town-lot?, 
vet  this  has  been  more  than  balanced  by  lands  reclaimed 
by  skilful  tillage  from  swamps,  from  drifting  sand,  and 
from  overflow.  The  assessors'  report  of  farming  lands 
taxed  M:iy  I,  1874,  gives  4,467,000  acres,  and  we  may  be 
very  rare  that  Massachusetts  farmers  are  not  taxed  for 
l:ui  Is  which  are  not  in  some  sense  under  cultivation.  The 
value  of  farms  in  the  State,  according  to  the  census  of  1870, 
iraa  *1 16,432,784,  or  about  $43  per  acre;  of  farming  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  $5,000,879.  The  value  of  all  farm 
productions  in  the  year  1869-70  was  stated  at  $32,192,378; 
of  animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $4,324,658;  of 
home  manufactures,  $79,378;  of  forest  products,  SI, 616,818; 
of  market-garden  products,  $1, 980,231 ;  of  orchard  products, 
S!i:;'.i,s5l  :  of  wages  paid  for  farm  labor,  85,821,0:12.  The 
wheat  crop  for  that  year  was  34,648  bushels;  rye,  230,227  ; 
Indian  corn,  1,397,807;  oats,  797,664;  barley,  133,071; 
buckwheat,  58,049.  Of  other  products  there  were  930 
pounds  of  flax,  2  tons  of  hemp,  306,659  pounds  of  wool, 
597,555  tons  of  hay,  61,910  pounds  of  hops,  7,312,885 
pounds  of  tobacco,  399,800  pounds  of  maple-sugar,  2326 
gallons  of  maple-syrup,  3,025,446  bushels  of  common  po- 
tutncs,  and  917  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  24,690  bushels 
of  peas  and  beans,  1195  pounds  of  beeswax,  25,299  pounds 
of  honey,  10,956  gallons  of  domestic  wine,  252  bushels  of 
clover,  464  of  grass-seed,  and  52  of  flaxseed.  The  agricul- 
tural department  statistics  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 1874, 
were — Indian  corn,  1,446,000  bushels;  wheat,  31,000;  rye, 
246,000  ;  oats,  01(5,000;  barley,  110,000;  buckwheat,  50,000; 
potatoes,  2,425,000 ;  tobacco,  8,200,000  pounds  ;  hay,  400,200 
tons.  The  live-stock  statistics  of  1S70  were — horses,  86,266  ; 
mules  and  asses,  103;  neat  cattle,  271,315;  sheep,  78,560; 
swine,  49,178.  The  value  of  all  live-stock  was  stated  at 
$17,049,228.  In  Jan.,  1874,  the  number  of  horses  was  said 
by  the  agricultural  department  to  be  102,800:  of  oxen  and 
other  cattle,  122,600;  of  milch  cows,  136,300;  of  sheep, 
76,300;  of  swine,  78,000;  value  of  all  live-stock,  $24,282,079. 
The  State  assessors  reported  Jan.,  1875,  127,601  horses, 
117,359  milch  cows,  50,228  sheep;  value  not  given.  Mas- 
sachusetts buys  largely  of  cereals,  her  climate  and  location 
not  being  favorable  to  their  cheap  production  ;  she  exports 
some  butter,  hay,  oats,  Indian  corn,  and  potatoes,  and  a 
large  amount  of  tobacco. 

Maniifaetnret. — In  the  actual  amount  of  its  manufactures 
Massachusetts  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  only  exceeding  it.  In  proportion  to 
its  area  and  population  it  is  the  first.  In  1865  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  was 
$147,662,758  ;  tho  number  of  hands  employed,  244,386  ;  the 
annual  product,  $418,823,390.  In  1870  there  were  13,212 
establishments,  employing  279,380  hands,  having  a  reported 
capital  of  $231,677,862,  using  raw  material  to  the  amount  of 
.113,882,  paying  wages  to  the  amount  of  $118.051,886, 
and  producing  annually  the  value  of  $553,912,568.  The 
following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  of 
leading  articles  in  1865  and  1870,  respectively : 

J'rincijml  Products  of  Industry. 


Manufactures 

is 
4  1 

c~ 
H 

No.  of  bands 
employed. 

Capital 
invested. 

Coat  Of 
raw 
material. 

Value 
Of 

products. 

1865. 
Cot.  goods,  yarns,  and  thread 
C*lico,delatucs,aiid  bleached 

214 

23,678 
4,208 

$33,293,986 

$49,683,919 

$54,436,881 

Woollen  goods  and  yarn  
l';t]n.T  and  paper  wares  
U<>ll.'  l  ami  slttiron  and  nulls, 
feinting  and  newspapers  

na 

118 

BB 
MB 

liol 

1M33 
8,SM 

3,194 
2,409 

'H,1'>-> 

14,735,830 
3,785,300 
2,827,300 
1,1)19,400 

35,374,2% 
6,381,671 
5,599.340 
2,013,72:1 

48,4:10,671 
9,008,521 
8,a'J6,502 
5,358,148 

Tunning  and  currying  

878 

1,841 

55,160 

4,994,933 

8,464,472 

15,821,712 

1870. 
Agricultural  implements,  etc. 
Bleaching  and  dyeing  

37 
32 

47T 

1,387 

499,400 
1.  063,  650 

487,460 
30,628,688 

1,033,590 
22,252,429 

I'm  i  i;iL.'"-i  and  wagons  
M-n's  .-lutliing  

32(1 

•1  HI 

2,914 

9,*7K 

1,729,091 
5,096,  7&I 

L,miMG 

11,91:1,317 

4,(BB,6M 

20,212,407 

Klt'iir  nnd  meal 

Furniture 

Hats  and  caps  


BO 

s.-f.tn 

R->5,«00 

1.S46.566 

3.416,191 

India-rubber  goods  
K<>!-i!<'<l  uinl  rullfd  iron  
Nails  and  spikes  
Iron  castings  
Leather,  tanned  and  curried. 
Lumber  
Machinery  
Piper....  
Printing  cnt.  and  wool,  goods. 
fit  raw  poods  

11 

29 

10 

im 
:m 
TO:, 
•.«*.•) 

95 
11 

3il 

i.4ir> 

•j.r.'Hi 

2,458 
2,749 
5,  61  8 
3,414 
6,442 

2.JMi; 
11,441 

i.»)2o.t!oo 

1,700,128 
3,400,650 

2,4<Ni,900 
fi,^i:!.H'.'i; 
3.717,*7<> 
7.04R.350 
7.71SU-_'K 
2,894,  «5.1 
1,361,400 

1,554,006 
4..V^.H«; 
4.0H2.775 
2,574,320 
22,095.498 
5.N06.9MI 
4.829,058 
H,inr..:ii9 
15,420.530 
2,50.1,070 

3.1KL21H 
(UMMM7 
5,986,144 
5,265,154 
29,195.827 
9.fi.">!  ,690 
11,554.416 
12,687,481 
17,826,150 

Worsted  goods  

IS? 

3.-) 

20,541 

.V-'7:> 

20.fi22.400 
2,839,500 

24.KA6.11K 
5,663,048 

::!M^».'.:rj 

8,280,541 

Fisheries. — Tho  fisheries  of  the  State  in  1870,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  census,  were  carried  on  in  237  establishment-. 
employing  81)93  men  and  boys,  and  a  capital  of  $4,2s7.s7 1 , 
paying  $2.291,370  in  wages,  using  $1,001,891  of  raw  ma- 
terials, anil  producing  annually  $6,215,325.  This  was  ex- 
clusive of  the  whale  fishery,  which  in  1865  employed  3496 
hands  and  a  capital  of  $5,879,802,  and  produced  annually 
$6,618,670. 

Kailroatli. — The  railroad  system  of  Massachusetts  is 
very  complete.  Almost  every  portion  of  the  State  is  grid- 
ironed  with  railroad  tracks,  and  in  proportion  to  its  terri- 
tory the  State  has  more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  (.tin-t- 
in the  Union.  The  railroad  commissioners  report  in  Dec., 
1874,  60  railroads,  of  which  they  give  tho  following  sta- 
tistics : 

Total  length  of  railroads  and  branches,  miles 2,418.46 

Total  length  in  Massachusetts,                      "    1,782.32 

Total  length  computed  as  a  single  track,      "    3,701.09 

f'apital  stock  paid  in $117,066,798.07 

Net  debt 48,557,338.65 

Total  stock  and  debt 105,024,136.72 

Total  amount  of  permanent  investment,  includ- 
ing cost  of  roads,  equipment,  and  other  prop- 
erty   170,970,113.40 

Proportion  of  permanent  investments  for  Massa- 
chusetts   111,642,551.92 

Total  receipts  from  passenger  department 16,910,266.19 

Total  receipts  from  freight  department 15,771,689.60 

Gross  income 34,632,483.54 

Total  expenses 23,929,181.84 

Net  income 10,703,301.70 

Dividends 6,988,170.85 

Total  surplus 11,697,499.32 

Total  miles  run  by  trains 20,247,549 

Total  passenger  mileage 681,875,870 

Passengers  carried,  number 42,480,494 

Tons  of  freight  carried 12,014,812 

The  Hoosac  Tunnel,  commenced  in  1855,  was  completed  in 
1874.  It  is  5J  miles  in  length,  being,  next  to  the  Mont 
Cenis  tunnel,  the  longest  railway  tunnel  in  the  world;  it 
cost  $9,000,000,  and  brings  Boston  into  shorter  and  more 
direct  communication  with  Chicago  and  the  other  cities  of 
the  North-west  than  New  York  City,  and  both  by  direct 
railroad  routes  and  by  its  connection  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  will  make  that  port  the  natural  outlet  for  much 
of  the  grain,  provision,  and  perhaps  the  lumber-trade,  of 
Canada  and  the  North-west.  Besides  the  60  railroad  cor- 
porations, 30  street-railway  corporations  also  reported ; 
these  had  an  aggregate  length  of  track  of  210.36  miles. 
The  average  cost  of  the  roads  equipped  was  $32,702  per 
mile.  The  aggregate  capital  stock  was  $5,538,125,  the  total 
indebtedness,  $2,573,746,  and  the  entire  amount  of  stock 
and  debt,  $8,111,871.  Only  10  of  the  30  made  dividends, 
and  these  averaged  6.11  per  cent.  The  amount  of  their 
gross  or  net  earnings  is  not  stated,  but  the  commissioners 
say  that  it  averaged  a  profit  of  6  per  cent,  on  their  stock 
and  indebtedness,  and  that  the  average  profit  was  ^%ths 
of  a  cent  upon  each  passenger.  Their  total  mileage  was 
7,938,360  miles,  and  50,058,979  persons  were  carried.  The 
cost  of  a  round  trip  was  $1.876,  and  the  profit  upon  it  35.9 
cents.  The  whole  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  street 
railways  was  1848,  while  on  the  steam  railroads  20,523  wore 
employed  in  all  departments. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  in  1870 
was  $1,591,983,112,  of  which  $901,037,841  was  real  and 
$690,945,271  personal  estate.  The  true  valuation,  accord- 
ing to  the  marshal's  estimate,  was  $2,132,148,741 ;  the 
State  debt,  bonded  and  other,  $28,270,881,  and  the  debts  of 
counties,  towns,  and  cities,  about  $41,000,000.  In  May,  1 874, 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  was  $2,164,398,548.91, 
of  which  $1,289,308,763  was  real  estate,  $542,292,402  per- 
sonal estate,  and  $302,227,871.34  deposits  in  savings  banks 
and  excess  of  property  of  corporations  above  real  estate 
and  machinery.  The  total  tax  for  all  purposes  for  the 
year  1874  was  $28,700,605.  The  total  debt  of  the  State 
Jan.  1, 1875,  was  $29,465,204.  The  aggregate  of  the  trust  and 
sinking  funds  of  the  State  Jan.  1, 1875,  was  $13,577,105.57. 
The  State  has  other  resources  ultimately  available  for  the 
payment  of  its  indebtedness,  aside  from  its  occupied  real 
estate,  of  the  value  of  probably  $1 6,000,000 ;  so  that  its  credit 
is  of  the  best.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year 
were  $11,247,339.31,  and  there  were  unexpended  balances 
in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1874  to  the 
amount  of  $3,003,980.86,  making  the  total  amount  of 
the  year  $14,251,320.47.  Of  these  receipts  of  the  year, 
$7,033,337.06  and  a  revenue  balance  of  $1,361, 097. '.17, 
making  together  $8,894,436.08,  belonged  to  the  revenue 
account,  and  $5,846,885.14  to  funds  and  funds'  balance. 
The  total  expenditures  of  tho  year  were  $7.529.097.04  of 
revenue  payments,  and  84,248,367.13  of  payments  from 
the  funds,  making  a  total  of  $11,777,464.17,  and  leaving 
cash  balances  of  SLM73.856. 

Commerce. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Massachusetts  is 
very  large  j  there  arc  twelve  collection  districts,  but  some 
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of  them  have  very  few  entries  or  clearances.     The  follow-  I  ports  from  each  port  for  the  year  ending  June  20,  1874, 
ing  table  gives  the  imports  and  domestic  and  foreign  ex-  I  and  also  for  the  year  Dee.  31,  1874  : 


Customs  or  collection  districts. 

Imports    for 
year  ending 
June  30,  187*. 

Domestic  ex. 
ports  for  year 
eliding  June 
30,  1674. 

Foreign  goods 
re-exported 
for  year  end- 
ing June  30, 
1874. 

Imports     for 
year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1874. 

Domestic  ex- 
imrn  tor  year 
uudii.K  Dec.  31, 
1874. 

Foreign  goods 
re-exported 
in  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1874. 

$300 

S494 

$3,016 

52,212,405 

$28,835  627 

$2,725,023 

49,525,220 

27,051,156 

$2,084,257 

34,974 

31  671 

6.250 

94,007 

1,400 

109 

103,359 

14,000 

196 

11,725 

519 

9,793 

2,579 

New  Bedford  

95,971 

30,3<i9 

2:)3 

65,981 

30,188 

233 

227,353 

39,076 

3,033 

180,9313 

16,955 

3,633 

128 

34 

5,525 

60717 

49  009 

1,744 

37,803 

58,819 

639 

Nantucket  

Totals  

852,737,580 

i-js.4riii.ii:;  i 

S2,280,742 

$49,960,788 

$27,120,356 

$2,088,958 

The  coastwise  and  internal  commerce  by  coasting  vessels 
and  railways  is  probably  more  than  ten  times  this  amount, 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  products  of  her  manufactories  and 
her  fisheries,  a  considerable  part  of  her  importations,  and 
the  immense  quantities  of  supplies  of  food  and  of  raw  mate- 
rial for  her  factories — cotton,  wool,  leather,  iron,  steel, 
copper,  etc.  etc. — are  included  in  this  internal  and  coast- 
wise commerce.  There  are  no  sufficient  data  to  determine 
with  any  exactness  its  real  amount. 

Banks,  8ar\H<j*  llanlm,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in 
Jan.,  1875,  223  national  banks,  of  which  3  were  closed 
or  closing.  Of  the  other  220,  the  condition  was  as  follows 
Nov.  1,  1874:  Capital  paid  in,  $93,039,350  ;  bonds  on  de- 
posit, $67,491,280 ;  circulation  issued,  $93,218,685;  circu- 
lation redeemed,  $34,167,666;  circulation  outstanding, 
859,051,019.  There  were  also  5  loan,  safe-deposit,  and 
trust  companies,  with  banking  and  discount  powers,  not 
banks  of  circulation,  having  capital  stock  of  S1,S21.40(I; 
deposits  aside  from  their  capital,  86,924,307.85 ;  loans  to 
the  amount  of  $6,865,033.56.  Most  of  these  corporations 
paid  dividends.  The  number  of  savings  banks  was  I  711  ; 
they  reported  Dec.  1,  1874,702,099  depositors;  the  amount 
of  deposits,  $217,452,120.84;  number  of  deposits  in  1874, 
645,149;  amount  of  these  deposits,  857,611,608.52;  num- 
ber of  withdrawals  during  the  year,  483,947  ;  amount  of 
withdrawals,  $49,696,893.51 ;  number  of  new  accounts 
opened  during  the  year,  131,715  ;  number  closed  during 
the  year,  96,584;  dividends  averaged,  6J  per  cent.;  an- 
nual expenses  of  the  179  savings  banks,  $644,682.68.  The 
largest  amount  of  loans — a  little  more  than  one  half, 
$109,254,540.01 — was  made  on  mortgage  of  real  estate; 
$18,843,066.32  was  invested  in  public  funds  ;  $22,377,009.56 
in  bank  stock;  $13.746,158.37  loaned  to  cities,  counties, 
and  towns;  $2,798,970.82  was  invested  in  real  esMtu; 
nearly  $40,000,000  on  personal  security  and  undoubted 
collaterals ;  $3,294,486.26  was  on  deposit  in  banks  bearing 
interest,  and  $2.042,958.70  cash  on  hand.  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  surplus  on  hand  in  these  179  banks  was 
$3,490,934.39.  There  were  also  57  private  banking-houses 
in  the  State. 

Insurance  Companies. — There  were  in  the  State  Jan.  1, 
1874,  55  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  having  gross 


assets  of  $4,459,626,  and  gross  liabilities  amounting  to 
$2,686,876,  showing  a  surplus  as  regards  policy-holders 
of  $1,772,750.  The  amount  at  risk  by  these  companies 
was  $367,659,880.  There  were  also  9  mutual  marine  and 
mutual  fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  having  an 
aggregate  guaranty  capital  of  $2,281,436,  gross  assets  of 
$4,842,400,  gross  liabilities  of  81,546,918,  showing  a  sur- 
plus as  regarded  policy-holders  of  $3,295,482.  The  amount 
at  risk  by  these  U  companies  was  $41), (102, 058.  There  are 
also  20  joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies,  having  an 
aggregate  guaranty  capital  of  $4,567,000,  gross  assets  of 
$7,557,175,  gross  liabilities  of  $2,365,364,  a  surplus  as  re- 
garded policy-holders  of  $.">,!  9 1  ,S1 1,  and  holding  at  risk  the 
amount  of  $215,364,712.  Ninety-six  fire  insurance  com- 
panies of  other  States  and  1 1  foreign  fire  insurance  com- 
panies also  did  business  in  the  State,  insuring  an  amount 
of  risks  nearly  equal  to  the  home  companies.  Twenty- 
eight  fire  insurance  companies,  mostly  joint-stock,  belong- 
ing in  the  State,  were  rendered  insolvent  by  the  Chicago 
and  Boston  fires  of  1871  and  1872;  14  of  these  have  closed 
their  accounts,  paying  an  average  of  44.35  per  cent,  on  all 
the  claims  against  them. 

Life  Insurance. — There  were  in  1874,  6  life  insurance 
companies  in  Massachusetts,  all  but  2  mutual.  The  2 
joint-stock  companies  had  a  guaranty  capital  of  $525,500 
paid  in.  The  assets  of  the  6  companies  were  (including 
81,691,914.70  of  unrealized  a-sets,  premium  notes,  etc.) 
$25,218,611.99;  their  total  liabilities,  $22,291,7411.93;  their 
total  income,  $6,749,854.42 ;  their  total  expenditures, 
$4,259,303.44.  The  whole  amount  insured  by  existing 
policies  was  $132,951,829,  of  which  $630,000  was  reinsured. 
The  profits  (or  surplus)  actually  set  apart  for  stockholders 
were  $56,302.21,  and  for  the  assured,  $1,031,038.84.  Thir- 
ty-six life  insurance  companies  from  other  States  and  2 
accident  companies  transacted  business  in  the  State.  The 
amount  insured  by  these  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
year  ending  Jan.  1,  1874,  was  $149,717,157,  a  decrease  of 
$7,513,282.50  on  the  amount  of  the  previous  year. 

Population. — The  following  table  gives  the  population 
of  the  State  at  each  census  from  1790  to  1870,  with  the 
se.\cs.  nativity,  race,  illiteracy,  and  selected  ages,  and  in- 
cludes the  State  censuses : 


Census 
ve«r. 

Total 
pop. 

Males. 

Females. 

Whlw. 

Colored. 

Natives. 

Foreign- 
en. 

Ratio 
of  in- 
crease. 

Density. 

Illiterate. 

Of  school 

SSL 

Of 

military 

lSi\ 

Of 

voting 
age, 

mail's. 

Citizens 
and 
voters, 
males. 

1790 

182  672 

190  582 

373  394 

5  463 

48.56 

416  393 

6  452 

11  76 

64.21 

1810 

020  740 

230*561 

465  303 

6  737 

11  53 

60.52 

1820 

°55  526 

°67  761 

516419 

6740 

10.86 

67.07 

1830 
1840 

610,408 
737  699 

298,043 

To  'IT! 

312,364 
372  366 

603,359 
729  030 

7,048 
8669 





16.65 
20.85 

78.25 
94.6 

4,876 

205,770 
232,641 

1850 
1855 
1860 
186.5 
1870 

994.514 
1,132,369 

1,231,060 
1,267,031 
1,457,351 

488,517 
550,034 
596,713 
602.010 
703,779 

505.997 
582,335 
634,353 
665,021 
753,572 

985,450 
1,122,463 
1,221,432 
1,256,864 
1,443,156 

9,064 
9,906 
9,602 
10,167 
13,947 

827,430 
886,575 
970,960 
1,001,545 
1,104,032 

164,024 
245,263 
260,106 

265.4SI! 

34.81 
16.30 
7.49 
4.40 
13.98 

127.5 
145.2 
157.8 
162.4 
186.84 

29,687 

48,979 
50,110 
97,742 

23.S.H-J9 
343,007 
258,074 
387,285 
371,820 

223,662 

2BB,4«5 
249,806 
298,767 

279,367 

313,160 
338,785 
398,157 

246,182 
312,770 

The  census  of  1870  included  also  97  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
and  151  Indians.  Of  the  population  of  foreign  birth,  70,045 
were  from  British  America,  1627  from  France,  13,072  from 
Germany,  34,099  from  England,  216,120  from  Ireland,  9003 
from  Scotland,  1384  from  Sweden,  302  from  Norway,  and 
491  from  Switzerland.  Of  the  entire  population  two-fifths 
(579,844)  were  engaged  in  useful  occupations — viz.  72,810 
in  agriculture,  131,291  in  professional  and  personal  ser- 
vices, 83.078  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  292,66.~>  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  There  were, 
according  to  the  census  of  1870,  761  blind  persons  in  the 
State  (this  probably  includes  some  pupils  in  the  blind  in- 
stitution from  other  States),  538  deaf  mutes  (not  including 
about  75  Massachusetts  pupils  in  the  American  Asylum  at 


Hartford),  2662  insane  (including  a  considerable  number 
from  other  States),  and  778  idiots  and  feeble-minded  persons. 
Education. — Massachusetts  has  always  maintained  a  very 
high  position  in  educational  matters.  The  following  sta- 
tistics show  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1874:  Number  of  cities  and  towns,  342;  of 
public  schools,  5305  ;  of  persons  in  the  State  between  5  and 
15  years  of  age,  287,090  ;  of  pupils  of  all  ages  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  year,  283,872.  Average  attendance  in 
all  the  public  schools  for  the  year,  202,882 ;  ratio  to  whole 
number  of  persons  between  5  and  15,  71  percent. :  number 
of  children  under  5  attending  the  public  schools,  2516;  of 
persons  over  15  attending  public  schools,  23,905;  of  dif- 
ferent persons  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
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during  the  year — males,  1028  ;  females,  7421 ;  total,  8449 ; 
of  teachers  who  have  attended  a  normal  school,  1634. 
Average  length  of  public  schools,  8  months  and  8  days ; 
average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  $93.05  ;  average 
wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  $34.14  ;  amount  raided 
by  taxation  for  support  of  public  schools,  including  only 
w.igcs,  fuel,  care  of  (ires,  and  school-houses,  83,889,053.80; 
income  of  funds  appropriated  for  public  schools  at  the 
option  of  the  towns,  $.'10,106.20 ;  voluntary  contributions 
to  prolong  public  schools  or  to  purchase  apparatus, 
$13,535.01;  incomes  of  the  local  funds  appropriated  for 
schools  and  academies,  $93,360.39  ;  income  of  State  school 
fund  paid  to  cities  and  towns  for  their  schools,  $86,336.44; 
other  items,  $178,141. 72  ;  total  amount  returned  as  expended 
on  public  schools  alone,  exclusive  of  expense  of  repairing 
and  erecting  school-houses,  and  cost  of  school-books, 
$1,110,037.17;  sum  raised  by  taxes  and  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  each  child  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  per 
chiM,  $13.65;  amount  expended  in  erecting  and  repairing 
school-houses,  $1,416.109.76.  Number  of  high  schools  in 
the  State,  190,  of  which  43  are  in  towns  having  less  than 
500  families;  of  evening  schools,  85,  kept  in  36  cities  and 
towns;  of  teachers,  373;  whole  number  attending,  8713; 
average  attendance,  4577 ;  expense,  $52,320.03.  There  are 
also  18  schools  in  State  reformatory  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions, having  1304  pupils,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
755  ;  these  are  taught  by  23  teachers — 4  males  and  19  fe- 
males ;  wages  of  the  male  teachers,  $50  per  month ;  of 
females,  $25  per  month.  There  were  returned  71  incorpo- 


rated academies  and  402  private  schools  and  academies ; 
the  number  of  pupils  in  them  was  22,001 ;  amount  paid  for 
tuition,  $731,568.20.  The  amount  paid  to  maintain  the 
public  schools  alone,  including  the  wages,  fuel,  care,  super- 
vision, repair,  and  erection  of  school-houses,  apparatus, 
printing,  etc..  was  $5.51)4,248.93,  or  $19.38  for  each  person 
between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  or  $3.81  for  each  person  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  State;  and  if  to  this  is  added 
the  income  of  local  funds,  tuition  paid  in  private  schools 
and  academies,  appropriations  by  the  legislature  for  the 
benefit  of  public  schools,  but  excluding  the  interest  of  tho 
money  invested  in  school-buildings,  the  cost  of  school-books, 
and  all  the  expenses  of  collegiate,  professional,  and  scien- 
tific education,  tho  aggregate  amount  expended  by  tho 
State  for  popular  education  only  for  the  year  ending  Jan. 
1,  1874,  exceeded  $6,500,000 — nearly  half  a  million  of 
dollars  more  than  was  devoted  to  that  purpose  that  year  in 
Great  Britain.  The  preceding  table  of  population  gives 
the  number  of  persona  over  10  years  of  age  in  the  State 
in  1870  who  could  not  read  or  write  as  97,742,  but  of  this 
number  89,830  were  of  foreign  birth,  and  but  7912  natives ; 
85,676  were  over  21  years  of  age,  and  7630  were  between 
15  and  21,  leaving  no  question  that  the  greater  part  of  these 
illiterate  persons  were  those  who  had  come  into  the  State 
illiterate  when  beyond  school-age,  and  mostly  factory  em- 
ploy6s. 

College,  Unicersity,  Scientific,  and  Professional  Educa- 
tion.— The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  higher 
education  in  tho  State  in  1874: 


Colleges,  Universities,  Seminaries,  etc. 

Iwben  organ- 
ized. 

Location. 

Professors  and 
instructors. 

Students. 

Corporate  property. 

Volumes 
in  library. 

Ptc- 
para- 
tory. 

Collegi. 
ate,  pro- 
fessional, 
or  scien- 
tific. 

Receipts 

buildings. 

endowment. 

ductive 
funds. 

from  all 
other 
sources. 

I.  1'  a  ire  rsities  and  Colleges: 

1821 
1864 
1872 
1843 
1686 

1852 
1793 

1837 
1872 
1874 

1808 
1847 
1816 
1867 
1867 
1825 
1866 

1872 
1817 

1869 

1782 
1850 
181)8 
1867 
1823 

1867 
1861 
1848 

1868 

Amherst  

20 
g 

303 
130 
80 
145 
706 
62 
136 

271 

$550,000 
500,000 

150,000 

$650,000 

$33,000 

$28,000 

39,000 
5,000 

8,000 
136,000 
13,000 
16,000 

9,585 

32,500 
5,000 
16,000 
1,000 

12,500 
650 

1,200 
15,000 

1,500 
2,000 
15,000 
1,400 

400 

4,000 
2,000 

500 

el  - 

150,000 
f  2,305,684 
894,713 
330,000 

39,440 
456,000 
1,000,000 

560,000 

30,000 
not  stated 

9,423 
10,000 

not  stated 

Worcester  
Cambridge  
f  College  Hill,  1 
1  Medford.      / 
Vvilliamstown  ... 

South  Hadley... 
Northampton.... 
Needham  

Andover  

14 
35 
11 

13 

35 

40 

261,902 
37,741 
20,000 

2,730 
4,400 

Tufts  College  

149,716 
200,000 

262,200 

Williams  College 

II.  Colleges  for  Women: 
Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary. 

Wellesley  College  J  
III.  Theological  Schools  : 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  
Boston  Univ.  School  of  Theology- 
Divinity  School  of  Harvard  Univ... 
Episcopal  Theological  School  
Tufts  College  Divinity  School  
Newton  Theological  Institution  
New  Church  Theological  School  
IV.  Law  Schools: 
Boston  University  School  of  Law... 
Law  School  of  Harvard  University. 
V.  Schools  of  Medicine  : 
Boston  University  School  of  Med... 

10 
14 
7 
4 
10 
6 
3 

12 
5 

33 
29 
33 
10 
14 
3 

18 
36 

22 

10 

~42l 

16 

56 

78 
95 
22 
12 
15 
70 
10 

54 
138 

67 
175 
26 
20 
28 
83 

95 
353 
42 

105 

190,000 

Cambridge  
Cambridge  
Medford  
Newton  Centre. 
Waitham 

220,000 
387,939 

146,737 
100,000 
200,000 
306,815 
27,000 

'  6,500 
24,662 

19,609 
4,500 

'     625 

Cambridge  

36,782 

22,915 

47,123 
100,000 

30,865 

New  England  Female  Medical  Col- 

Boston..  

Dental  School,  Harvard  University 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 
VI.  Schools  of  Science: 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology  

Boston  
Boston  

18,000 
1,000 

250,000 
300,000 

200,000 

3,500 
3,050 

10,000 
49,000 
32,513 

1,400 

2,000 

250,000 
200,000 
328,784 

367,000 

140 
15,000 

24,000 

Boston  
Cambridge  

Worcester  

Worcester  County  Free  Institute 
of  Industrial  Science  

Totals.  29  educational  institutions.  

3331 

$4,062,760 

$8,314,173 

$469,675 

$276,000 

337,132 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION.— I.  -  For  Deaf  Mutes,  Blind,  and  Feeble-minded. 


Name  of  Institution. 

When  founded. 

No.  of  instructors. 

No.  of  pupils  at  close 
of  previous  year. 

a 

i 

Is' 

"£  >•> 

& 

S 

i 

a 
** 

o 
% 

Under  what 
control. 

Valuo  of  buildings 
and  grounds. 

State  appropriation 
or  endowment. 

i 

Expenditure,  187i. 

No.  of  years  for  full 
course. 

Am.  Asvlum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Hart-) 

1816 

63 

14 

67 

Corporation.... 

$250,000 

$12,790 

$71,635 

$77,691 

7 

Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  North-  \ 

1867 

49 

9 

68 

Private  

100,000 

11,205 

81,715 

22,645 

10 

Boston  School  for  Deaf  Mutes  

1869 

48 

13 

61 

Bos.  sch.  Vrd.. 

6004 

10 

Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  Asylum  for 
the  Blind.  Boston  

1829 

55 

176 

29 

182 

Corporation.... 

389,084 

30,000 

81,072.65 

70,645.53 

6 

The  Mass.irhusct.s  School  for  Idiotic  and 

1850 

24 

119 

24 

102 

State  

19,500 

22  098  33 

24  128.11 

6 

Institution  for  Education  of  Feeble-mind- 

1848 

77 

10 

79 

Private  

38,000 

Hillside  Scriool,  Fayviiie  

1870 

3 

5 

2 

6 

Private. 

*  Endowment  not  yet  settled.       f  Whole  amount  not  separated.       {  Commences  its  regular  course  in  1875. 
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II.  Reformatories,  Industrial,  and  Truant  Schooli. 


I 

s 

c! 

4 
a 
E 

i 

"f 

2| 

_a 

ll 

1     S 

=  53 

Name  of  Reformatory,  etc. 

When  fou 

It 

• 

1 

5 

I 

Ofnative 
age 

i- 
s 

3 
I 

Colored. 

IVl-i  Mil;.!. 
ported  rt-l 

il 

"3 
> 

Pi 
4  * 

Average 
earni 
of  each  it 

cost  of  in. 

StitUtion. 

earnings  of 

institution. 

IMS 

42 

3°3 

303 

306 

2642 

8121 

$39  33 

361  531  08 

State  Industrial  School,  Lanc.istrr.... 

Mussm'lmscliH      Infant      Asylum,) 

1856 
18fi7 

18 

82 

82 

31 

H 

78 

4 

66 

12;,:; 

178.48 

1233 

28,564 
9,035.65 

1,001.96 
None. 

I860 

47 

359 

126 

-IS  5 

IS'  08 

900 

42  744  94 

4290 

1847 

4  10 

38 

478 

261 

217 

21372 

68,772.29 

Lowt'll  House  of  Jtcfonnation  

1870 

80 

5' 

85 

3,848 

1871 

26 

2(1 

G  05  1.92 

1  mho,  rial  School,  Lawrence  

1S74 
1872 

20 
38 



20 
38 

in 

5928 

1872 

9 

9 

173 

1,556.21 

Trm|)i»r:iry  Asylum  fur  Discharged! 

18M 

87 

?7 

315 

8,500 

Institutions  for  the  Insane. 


1 

i 

i, 

3 

"5 

i| 

kj 

il 

IN9TITUT10KB. 

1 

a 

3- 

e 

1 

V 

f. 

a 

i 

.j 

! 

1- 

rj  S 
S  -^ 

c  s 

Income. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

°i 

3 

=  5 

ff 

*•   0 

5  " 

1 

1 

J 

'i 

II 

S 

* 
j 

I 

| 

e 

t 

| 

r 

4± 

3 

E 

- 

' 

•< 

•< 

•* 

B 

• 

£ 

H 

a 

2 

s  3 

* 

1832 
1858 

is:,.-, 

469 

•131 
433 

202 
237 
105 

198 

2|s 
8« 

Beg 

889 
CM 

47B 
4S1 

•n;:i 

384 

3X1 
150 

71 
M 
37 

in 

1112 
48 

101 
59 
45 

75 
67 
25 

485 

got 

476 

sa 
n 

8320,006.35 

$304,675.96    ls.5 
11    29.6 

Iii-aii'1  lln>j,j,a!,  Nn.-t  hiunpt'm  

McL'-an  Iiis;ui'j  Asvlum,  Smnerville.  1818 

liil 

35 

48 

240 

M;-> 

M 

70 

40 

71 

10 

150 

91  (l.i 

Smith  Ii(i>!un  liisain-  Hi>>]>ital  

1  v'i'i 

192 

75 

15 

2:;-' 

I'M 

2C> 

7 

3 

6 

10 

200 

29 

27 

1837 

64 

12 

6 

82 

a 

21 

8 

2 

2 

9 

61 

11 

38.1 

Insane  Hospital,  Tewksbury  Alms- 

1853 

303 

45 

61 

409 

804 

90 

7 

5 

H 

42 

319 

61 

7  8 

Herbert  Hall,  Worcester  

28 

7 

21 

28 

12 

16 

6 

3 

5 

3 

12 

14 



Totals  

2IIS7 

663 

653 

1880 

21U7 

lir,:i 

24* 

MB 

279 

211 

2217 

82S 

25.99 

Almshoutet,  etc. 
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j 

5 

. 

ff 

r? 

^ 

c  . 

^ 

*l 

K 

| 

Ii 

ii 

•o 

h 

•O     . 

«  . 

i 

e.- 

Ii" 

•=s 

i 

1 

t^matm 

a 

*  W 

k  a 

| 

11 

n 

1 

s! 

9 

bj 

o 

Approprla- 
tious. 

J 

1 

ff  C 

|« 

ji 

I 

85 

S 

5 

w 

1" 

je 

II 

ii 

&  * 

<f 

'A 

a 
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State  Almshouse,  Tewksbury  
State  Workhouse,  liridgewater.  

1853 
1867 

762 
347 

2686 
488 

1694 
119 

992 

188 

2643 

4CO 

3,448 
835 

314 
64 

62 
47 

32 

885 
404 

805 

1500 
432 

9 

7.9 

J93.282.47 
48,432.40 

$2.03 
2.21 

1S74 

382118 

KOI 

•  c-7  s~5  "4 

2  63 

Town  paupers  out  of  altushousesj... 

1874 





3,904 



DM 

149,ls:,.17 

3.S3 

Totals  -  

74,955 

5346 

1,266,775.78 

Prison*,  Ilnutei  of  Correction,  and  Criminal  Slaliitlet. — 
The  8t.Ho  ]>rison  at  Charlestown  presented  the  following 
Htntistics  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1874:  Number  re- 
maining Oct.  1, 1873,  586  ;  received  from  courts,  244  ;  from 
violated  pardon,  2  :  total,  246.  Whole  number  in  prison 
during  the  year,  832;  discharged  during  the  year,  1-t'J — 
vu.  liv  expiration  of  sentence,  111;  by  pardon,  20  ;  by 
death,  14  ;  by  escape,  2  ;  to  ineane  hospitals,  2.  Number 
remaining  Oct.  1,  1874,  683 ;  daily  average  for  the  year, 
645.  The  aggregate  of  receipts  from  all  sources  was 
$81,098.67,  of  which  $77,068.17  was  from  convict  labor. 
A  disastrous  fire  in  the  workshops  threw  many  of  the  con- 
victs out  of  employment,  and  thus  greatly  reduced  the 
receipts  from  labor,  which  in  1873,  with  a  smaller  number 
of  convicts,  had  been  $131,957.54.  The  expenditures  of 
1874  were  $123,673.27.  The  contract  system  is  in  force, 
but  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  officers  of  the  State  board 
of  charities.  The  county  prisons  are  not  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  They  report  for  1874  an  ajrgri'jiati'  sivenige  'ii' 
2112  prisoners  :  receipts  for  lalmr.  SI  I  ;...",iii',.7'.l :  t<>t;il  ex- 
pense". s:iiiii.27:;.'.i7.  showing  a  balance  against  the  pri-ons 
of  $250,706.18.  The  whole  number  confined  during  the 
year  was  5838  in  jails  and  6265  in  houses  of  correction. 
The  number  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2305,  or  273  more 
than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  Boston  House 
of  Industry  on  Deer  Island  is  a  municipal  prison,  having 
an  aggregate  of  5835  persons  (two-fifths  females)  com- 
mitted to  it  in  1874,  an  average  for  the  year  of  716,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  815.  Its  expenditures  were  S91.696.40  ; 
the  earnings  of  prisoners  amounted  to  only  $2577. 48,  while 
in  1872,  with  fewer  inmates,  they  were  $13,987.22.  The 
actual  number  of  commitments  to  all  the  prisons  in  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1874,  was 

•Expenses  and  income  of  almshouse  reported  under  Alau^ 
house*  only. 

1 215  towns.  1 125  towns. 


20,752,  of  whom  16,656  were  males,  and  4096  females  ;  the 
actual  number  of  different  persons  committed  was  I..,^K 
of  whom  12,787  were  males,  and  3031  females  ;  the  nuii'l'er 
of  persons  discharged  was  14,421,  11,733  males,  and  L'i>- 
fcmales  ;  there  remained  in  confinement  Oct.  1,  1874,  41  III 
— viz.  3273  males  and  837  females  ;  and  the  average  num- 
ber of  prisoners  for  the  year  was  3826.  3100  males  and 
726  females;  5671 — Yiz.  4107  males  and  1564  females- 
had  been  in  prison  before ;  33  children — 28  boys  and  5 
jiirls  under  17  years  of  age — were  among  the  prisoners : 
2096  were  committed  for  crimes  against  the  person.  :;:;ii! 
for  crimes  against  property;  15,139  for  crimes  a^: 
public  order  and  decency,  of  whom  11,431  were  for  drunk- 
enness ;  164  were  held  as  witnesses;  and  11  for  sundry 
-  ;  78  (21  from  State  prison)  were  pardoned  during 
the  year. 

Libraries. — The  library  statistics  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  census  of  1870  are  so  far  below  the  truth  that  they  have 
at  most  only  a  relative  value.  According  to  the  ct 
tables,  there  were  in  Massachusetts  .'lll'i'J  libraries  of  all 
olftBIM,  pnhlic  and  private,  of  which  154-t  were  public. 
The  public  libraries  had  2.010,609  volumes  (an  undcr- 
estimnte  of  at  le:i-t  1 .111)0,000  volumes);  they  inelu<lc<l  1 
State  library,  with  30,000  volumes  (over  50,000  in  IS7I  : 
95  town  and  city  libraries,  with  475.873  volumes  (in  1V71 
this  class  of  libraries  had  over  800,000  volumes) ;  18  court 
and  law  libraries,  with  27,708  volumes  (both  the  number 
of  libraries  and  volumes  greatly  under-estimated) ;  20 
school  and  college  libraries,  with  253,127  volumes  (in  1874 
there  were  54  of  these,  with  530,000  volumes)  ;  1042  San- 
day  school  libraries,  with  539,609  volumes  (the  Sabbath 
schools  connected  with  the  Congregational  Church  alone 
had  nearly  this  number  in  1S74)  ;  164  church  lib™ 
with  85,956  volumes  ;  11  historical,  literary,  and  scientific 
libraries,  with  186,800  volumes;  1  charitable  or  penal  as- 
sociation library,  with  1000  volumes  (the  State  prison  had 
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in  1*74  a  library  of  3210  volumes,  and  every  insane  hospital, 
reformatory,  almshouse,  and  workhouse  in  the  State  had 
one  of  1000  or  more  volumes) ;  0  benevolent  and  secret  as- 
Mn-ialiiiii-i  had  libraries  amounting  to  63,000  volumes 
(there  are  more  than  I'd  of  these,  with,  at  least  150,000  vol- 
iinu'-)  ;  1  stt  circulating  libraries  had 847,5,><')  volumes  :  and 
ir.L'.'i  private  libraries,  1,007,204  volumes.  This  item,  like 
the  rest,  might  safely  be  multiplied  by  three. 

,,..,..-/•«. — The  census  of  1870  gives  Massachusetts 
2.V.I  newspapers,  issuing  annually  12fl,(i!)  1,200  copies,  and 
having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1.0U2.124.  Of  these, 
21  were  said  to  be  dailies,  having  231,625  circulation;  1 
tri-wcckly,  with  SOU:  l(i  semi-weeklies,  with  41,484  cir- 
culation; 15i!  weeklies,  with  899,465  circulation  ;  11  semi- 
monthlies, with  45.200  ;  48  monthlies,  with  462,150  cir- 
culation :  and  ',1  quarterlies,  with  11,400.  Of  these,  1 
weekly  and  3  monthlies  were  advertising  sheets;  7  (6 
weeklies  and  1  monthly)  agricultural  and  horticultural  ; 
7  (1  weekly,  3  semi-monthlies,  ami  3  monthlies)  were  the 
organs  of  benevolent  or  secret  societies  ;  13(1  semi-weekly, 
5  weeklies,  2  semi-monthlies,  3  monthlies,  and  2  quarter- 


lies) were  commercial  and  financial;  54  (1  semi-weekly, 
31  weeklies,  2  semi-monthlies,  17  monthlies,  and  3  quarter- 
lies) were  illustrated,  literary,  and  miscellaneous ;  129 
(viz.  21  dailies,  1  tri-wcekly,  14  semi-weeklies,  (J2  weeklies, 
and  1  semi-monthly)  were  political;  31  (viz.  13  weeklies. 
'2  semi-monthlies,  14  monthlies,  and  2  quarterlies)  were 
religious;  1  weekly  was  a  sporting  paper;  and  13  (viz. 
3  weeklies,  1  semi-monthly,  7  monthlies, and  2 quarterlies) 
were  technical  or  professional.  At  the  beginning  of  1872 
the  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  had  increased 
to  280,  of  which  21  were  dailies,  1  tri-wcekly,  13  semi- 
weeklies,  165  weeklies,  4  fortnightlies,  5  semi-monthlies, 
60  monthlies,  one  bi-monthly,  and  10  quarterlies.  The 
whole  number  now  (1875)  somewhat  exceeds  300. 

Jtelirjfous  Df-iittniinafivHii. — According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  there  were  in  Massachusetts  1848  religious  congre- 
gations, 1764  church  edifices  with  882,317  sittings,  and 
$24,488,285  of  church  property.  The  following  table  gives 
the  statistics  of  each  denomination  in  1870,  and  also  the 
latest  available  statistics  from  the  denominational  year- 
books : 


Denominations. 

Organizations,  1870. 

t 
I 

Sittings, 
1870. 

Church 
property 

Dioceses,  conferences, 
or  associations,  1874. 

Churches,  parishes,  or 
congregations,  1874. 

Church  edifices,  1874. 

Ordained  clergymen, 
1874. 

Local  or  licensed 
preachers,  1874. 

Church  members  or 
members  of  congre- 
gations, 1874. 

Adherent  population, 
1874. 

li 

ll 

Is 

*! 

a  P 
01  v 

rinnvh 
property, 
1874. 

°71 

'K(| 

132  805 

S3  194  998 

15 

288 

290 

316 

44  679 

223  000 

18  455 

83  793  350 

15 

15 

6  230 

13G  700 

I'.l 

10 

21 

3 

i,:imi 

5400 

975 

178,700 

31 

31 

198440 

35 

32 

28 

4 

3375 

1C,  (If  III 

500 

50f> 

269  'J14 

G  293  827 

24 

a  is 

510 

617 

101 

82,479 

412  000 

91  1S3 

6,918  723 

107 

99 

-4'i  'M.~> 

2  304  435 

1 

101 

100 

130 

21 

12,492 

62  000 

12  220 

2,493,500 

29 

29 

7  950 

91  680 

4 

30 

30 

5,300 

15,000 

5 

2 

1  500 

33  000 

6 

3 

6 

750 

1  800 

2 

1 

450 

20  000 

a 

g 

2 

315 

1  MO 

297 

290 

117  325 

2904  100 

4 

318 

312 

374 

216 

41  327 

229  500 

39  416 

3  673  500 

New  Jerusalem  Church  or  Swedenborgians 

15 
13 

12 

10 

3,800 
5  700 

199,800 
2.57  325 

1 
1 

16 
14 

14 

1? 

12 
13 

4 

a 

2,150 
2,700 

8.000 
13500 

3 

3 

950 

24  000 

4 

3 

2 

i 

600 

2  500 

196 

KJ9 

130  415 

3  5ft  1  095 

3 

262 

OT.| 

274 

(>•> 

400  000 

15 

63  540 

18 

15 

17 

4 

2000 

7  000 

64  000 

4 

1  550 

13  goO 

4 

4 

800 

1  200 

16  000 

19 

1 

400 

1  400 

15 

1 

500 

1  500 

180 

179 

98  30G 

3  470  575 

178 

179 

185 

17 

24  400 

90  000 

United  Brethren  in  Christ  

1 

1 

500 

1  000 

1 

] 

2 

223 

500 

42 

10  575 

167  470 

37 

40 

97 

87 

35  627 

1  613  000 

75 

80 

122 

5020 

20  000 

Cnnntir.it. — The  following  table  gives  the  counties  of  the 
Plate,  with  their  population  of  each  sex  in  1865  and  1870, 
valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate,  and  total  valuation, 


number  of  dwellings,  number  of  acres  of  land  taxed,  and 
total  taxes  of  all  kinds  in  1874,  and  the  aggregates  of  these 
particulars  for  the  State : 


Total 

Number 

Total  tajces, 

CotTVTiKa. 

Total 
pop, 

• 

Males 
In 

Females 
in 

Total 
pop. 
in 

Males 
in 

Females 
In 

Value  of  real 
estate  in 

Value  of 
personal 

c>t:itc 

valuation 
for  purposes 
of  taxation 

Number 
of 
dwellings 

of 
acres  of 

State,  county, 
city,  or  towu, 

1866. 

1865. 

1865. 

1870. 

1870. 

1870. 

May,  1874. 

In  M:,i  , 
1874. 

in  May, 
1874. 

In  Ma;, 
1874. 

in  May, 
1874. 

highway, 
Hay,  1874. 

Barnstable  

34,610 

17,043 

17,567 

82,774 

16,035 

16,738 

•8,07  ,OM 

86.433,237 

$15,070,287 

6,976 

173,411 

$231,348 

Berkshire  

56,944 

27,724 

29,220 

64,827 

U,94 

3'_',X)3 

26,028,364 

ll,f)4f,,42f. 

37,97II,71K) 

11,054 

542,968 

555,486 

Bristol  

BB^aH 

42,786 

46,609 

102.8M! 

49,419 

53,467 

68,423,224 

43,156,148 

lll,57!l,372 

17,435 

311,563 

1,625,271 

I)iiki.-s  
•saeic 

4,200 
171,0:14 

2,047 
80,164 

2,153 

'Ml  KTII 

3,787 

"no  *  1:1 

1,819 
95,498 

1,968 
105,345 

2,768,551 
110  149  433 

602,374 
53  516,918 

3,370,925 
163  666,351 

1,626 
S3  674 

45,203 
268  161 

54,453 
2  708  898 

Franklin  

31,340 

15,459 

15,881 

32.635 

16,362 

16^273 

12,739,509 

3,962,147 

16.701  ,656 

6,518 

404,751 

293,158 

Hitmi'ilun  

64,570 

30,506 

34,004 

78,409 

37.382 

41,027 

56,264,291 

17,238,293 

73,502,584 

13,456 

344,587 

1,  267,788 

H:im:i.hire  

W.Mt 

ix.n.V) 

M.r.14 

44,388 

21,443 

22,945 

18,980.795 

7,798,992 

26,779.787 

8,003 

335,739 

401,873 

Mi.Mlo.i-x  

220.  384 

101.  lir, 

116,269 

274,353 

131,959 

142,394 

217.661.531 

12,728,403 

290,389,934 

46,255 

4^9,721 

4,309.954 

Nantuckct  

4,748 

2,158 

2,590 

4,123 

1,825 

2,298 

989,618 

1,377,621 

2,367,239 

736 

11,533 

29,420 

Norfolk 

lif,  snfi 

54,796 

61  MO 

89  443 

42,944 

46,499 

62,770,618 

28  097  430 

90  867  448 

15,633 

2:«,M74 

1,209,887 

Plymouth  

<:::,107 

30.772 

32.335 

65.SC5 

32,116 

331249 

27,  2*8,070 

9,689,876 

36.977.Wli 

13,562 

868,540 

574,126 

Suffolk  

208,212 

96.529 

111.683 

270.802 

129,482 

141,320 

57.1,133,499 

247,071,612 

820,205,111 

43,132 

24,915 

13,025,727 

\V(,:-i'i'-UT  

niMir^ 

79,196 

K1.71T, 

hi;,  Tin 

95,201 

97.515_ 

103.474,810 

88,078.926 

142,148,735 

31.678 

914.100 

3,ti*,3ia 

Total  

1,21:7  ,0:11 

602,010 

B1.VI21 

1,457,351 

703,779 

753,572 

$USO,308,763 

3542,292,402 

81,831,601,165 

H*,TW 

4,4*7,066 

§28,700~605~ 

/'rnii-i/nil  Trims. — Boston,  the  capital,  metropolis,  and 
largest  port  of  entry  of  Massachusetts,  had  in  1 870  a  popula- 
tion of  250,526.  It  has  since  absorbed  some  of  the  adjacent 
towns,  and  has  now  probably  nearly  or  quite  350,000  inhabit- 
ant s.  The  cities  of  Worcester,  Lowell,  and  Cambridge  come 
next,  with  populations  ranging  between  40,000  and  50,000  ; 
Lawrence.  Lynn.  Springfield,  Fall  River,  and  Salem  range 
from  25.000  to  40,000 ;  New  Bedford,  Chelsea,  and  Taunton 
have  from  20,000  to  25,000,  while  Gloucester,  Haverhill, 
Somerville,  Newton.  Ncwburyport,  Fitchburg,  Adams,  Pitts- 
tifhl.  Holyoke,  ami  Northampton  have  each  from  12,000  to 
20, (100,  and  Milford,  Waltham,  Weymouth,  Chicopee,  Abing- 
don,  lledham,  West  lloxbury,  Woburn,  Marblehead,  Mai- 
den, North  Bridgcwntcr,  1'eabody,  Quincy,  and  Westfield 
are  towns  of  from  8000  to  12,000.  Attleborough,  Beverly. 
Clinton,  Danvers,  Framingham,  Grafton,  Great  Barrington, 
Hingham,  Hopkinton,  Leominster,  Natick,  Plymouth, 
Southbriilgc,  Randolph,  Ptoneham,  Stoughton,  Wakcfield, 
Ware,  Water-town,  Webster  have  each  from  5000  to  8000 
inhabitants. 

Oiiiisliiiili'ini,  Court*,  Jieprcsentativetin  Ctinrirr«n,ctc. — The 
constitution  of  the  State  is  the  same  (with  the  addition  of 


some  amendments)  under  which  the  State  received  its  pres- 
ent organization  in  1780.  Three  conventions  have  been 
held  to  form  a  new  constitution  or  materially  modify  the 
old  one,  but  the  proposed  new  constitutions  and  a  number 
of  the  revised  articles  have  been  rejected  by  the  people. 
The  State  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  in  1788. 
The  most  important  provisions  of  the  State  constitution  are 
the  following  :  The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secre- 
tary, treasurer,  and  receiver-general,  auditor,  and  attorney- 
general  are  chosen  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  State  on  the 
Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  annually*,  and 
hold  office  for  one  year  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  Janu- 
ary. Eight  councillor?,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  governor, 
are  chosen  from  their  several  council  districts,  while  40 
senators  and  240  representatives  from  their  several  sena- 
torial and  representative  districts  are  also  elected  at  the 
same  time  as  the  governor,  and,  like  him,  hold  office  for 
one  year.  The  senate  and  house  of  representatives  together 
constitute  the  legislature,  whose  style  is  "The  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts."  The  pay  of  the  councillors  is 
$5  for  each  day's  attendance  and  S2  for  evcrv  ten  miles' 
travel.  The  pay  of  the  senators  and  representatives  is  $5 
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for  each  day's  attendance  at  the  session,  and  SI  for  every 
five  miles'  travel  from  his  place  of  abode.  The  president 
of  the  senate  and  speaker  of  the  house  receive  $10  for  each 
day's  attendance.  Not  less  than  16  members  of  the  senate, 
and  not  less  than  100  members  of  the  house,  are  necessary 
to  form  a  quorum.  Every  male  citizen,  21  years  of  age, 
able  to  read  the  constitution  in  the  English  language,  and 
write  his  name,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year  and 
in  his  election  district  six  months,  and  has  paid  a  tax 
within  two  years,  is  entitled  to  vote.  Paupers,  persons 
under  guardianship,  and  those  convicted  of  felony  are  ex- 
cluded. Tlie  supreme  judicial  court  consists  of  one  chicf- 
justicc  (salary  $5500)  and  five  associate  justices  (salary 
1-VjfiO!)  each).  It  has  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  capital 
crimes  and  exclusive  chancery  jurisdiction  so  far  as  chan- 
cery powers  are  conferred  by  statute,  and  concurrent  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  of  all  civil  cases  where  the  amount  in  dis- 
pute exceeds  $4000  in  Suffolk  co.  and  $1000  in  the  other 
counties.  The  superior  court  consists  of  a  chief-justice 
(salary  $4500)  and  nine  associate  justices  (salary  $4200 
each).  It  has  civil  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  where  the 
amount  in  controversy  exceeds  $20,  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  except  capital  cases.  The  judges  of  both  courts 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior.  The  State  under  the  apportionment  of  1^71'  is 
entitled  to  eleven  members  of  Congress. 

History.— The  evidence  seems  to  be  conclusive  that  S.  E. 
Massachusetts,  and  probably  not  only  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  but  a  part  of  Plymouth  and 
Barnstable  counties,  were  discovered  Dy  Leif  BiorBBOD  and 
his  brother  Thorwald  about  1000-03,  named  Vinland  from 
the  abundance  of  wild  grapes,  and  settled  by  Thorwald 
and  his  comrades,  and  that  this  settlement,  though  soon 
relinquished,  was  succeeded  by  others  through  a  period  of 
about  300  years.  Nearly  200  years  later,  in  1497,  John 
Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian  again  discovered  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast,  t'ortereal.  a  Portuguese  navigator,  Vcra/- 
zano,  a  Florentine,  and  Gomez,  a  Spanish  sailor,  visited 
the,  Xew  England  coast  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  made  no  efforts  to  found  colonies  there.  The 
English  claimed  it  under  Cabot's  discovery,  he  having 
been  at  the  time  in  their  service.  In  1G02,  Bartholomew 
Gosnold,  with  a  colony  of  32  persons,  landed  in  or  near 
Salem  harbor,  and  subsequently  coasted  along  Cape  Cod 
and  discovered  the  Elizabeth  Islands  and  the  little  island 
of  No  Man's  Land ;  he  gave  the  latter  the  name  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  which  was  afterward  transferred  to  the 
larger  island  N.  of  it,  and  selected  t'uttyhunk,  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Elizabeth  group,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Elizabeth,  as  the  site  of  his  settlement.  This  settlement 
was  relinquished  after  a  few  weeks,  the  colonists  quarrel- 
ling and  becoming  disheartened.  In  1603  another  attempt 
was  made  at  a  settlement  on  or  near  the  present  site  of 
Edgartown,  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  by  Martin  Prynne,  with 
a  colony  somewhat  larger ;  this  also  failed  two  months  later, 
as  did  that  of  George  Weymouth  in  1605,  but  the  latter  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Plymouth  Company  in  England,  to 
whom  was  assigned  North  Virginia,  lying  between  the  par- 
allels of  38°  and  45°.  After  several  attempts  to  found  ml. 
onies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  company,  the  first  which 
proved  permanent  was  one  which  was  intended  for  the  old 
Virginia  colony,  but  by  accident  or  design  was  landed  within 
their  limits.  This  was  the  Pilgrim  colony,  a  body  of  Puri- 
tans or  non-conformists  who  had  migrated  to  Leydcn  to 
avoid  persecution  in  England,  but  found  themselves  so  un- 
comfortably situated  that  they  resolved  to  emigrate  to  the 
New  World.  Their  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  but  after  their  embarkation  at  Delft  llnvcn, 
Holland,  July  22,  1620,  in  the  Speedwell,  their  subsequent 
mishaps,  and  transference  to  the  Mayflower,  they  finally  .-ail- 
ed from  Plymouth,  England,  Sept.  6, 102  in  number.  After  a 
stormy  passage  of  63  days  they  entered  what  is  now  Prov- 
incctown  harbor,  Cape  Cod,  Nov.  11,  and  before  landing 
organized  a  government,  as  they  found  themselves  without 
the  bounds  of  the  Virginia  Company's  territory.  After  ex- 
ploring the  coast  the  colonists  landed  Dec.  22  at  Plymouth. 
The  severe  winter  which  followed  caused  great  suffering, 
and  nearly  half  their  number  died  within  four  months. 
They  endured  great  privations,  and  were  often  near  per- 
ishing of  starvation  till  1623,  when  they  gathered  their  first 
plentiful  harvest ;  but  they  adhered  heroically  to  their  new- 
found homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  soon  began  to  grow. 
They  were  unable  to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  Plymouth 
Company,  but  organized  and  maintained  a  system  of  self- 
government,  under  which  they  prospered.  Meanwhile, 
other  colonies  were  founded  by  Puritans  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  the  State — one  which  failed  disastrously  at 
Wessagusset  (now  Weymouth),  under  Mr.  Weston,  in  1622 
-23;  a  successful  one  at  Salem  in  1628,  under  John  Endi- 
eott,  which  in  1630  was  merged  in  a  larger  one  which  had 


been  undertaken  in  162'J  under  the  direction  of  John  Win- 
throp,  and  which  was  connected  with  the  transference  of 
the  government  and  patent  of  the  Plymouth  colony  to  New 
England.  About  1300  persons  came  over  from  England 
in  the  two  years  1629  and  1630,  and  though  they  suffered 
greatly  at  first,  they  continued  to  increase  by  immigration, 
and  speedily  became  the  larger  colony  of  the  two.  Friendly 
and  cordial  relations  were  maintained  between  the  two  col- 
onies, but  each  maintained  its  separate  and  independent 
government  till  1692,  when  they  were  united  under  one 
charter.  During  this  period  of  more  than  sixty  years  both 
colonies  had  had  troubles  from  without  and  within.  In 
li;:;i;  and  1037  troubles  with  the'Pequot  Indians  led  to  the 
Pequot  war,  the  principal  losses  of  which,  however,  fell 
upon  the  Connecticut  colony,  an  offshoot  from  that  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  In  1643  a  confederacy  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  Haven.  This  confederacy  lasted  for 
twenty  years,  and  then  gave  place  to  a  more  comprehen- 
sive one.  Massachusetts  Bay  then  included  the  settlement! 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine.  There  was  necessity  for 
some  such  confederation,  for  there  was  trouble  with  sev- 
eral of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  Dutch  colonists  at  New 
Amsterdam  were  maintaining  a  semi-hostile  attitude  to- 
ward the  New  England  colonies.  Internal  difficulties, 
partly  from  the  waywardness  and  lawlessness  of  some  of 
the  emigrants,  and  partly  from  intolerance  of  the  religious 
and  doctrinal  beliefs  of  some  of  the  colonists  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders,  led  to  dissensions,  accusations,  banishment, 
and  severe  punishments  of  the  disaffected.  The  .V 
chusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  colonies  had  also  serious  diffi- 
culties with  the  English  government,  especially  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  The  king  appointed  a  commis- 
sion to  investigate  and  govern  these  colonies,  but  the  co- 
lonial authorities  refused  to  permit  them  to  exercise  their 
powers,  and  trouble  ensued,  with  anger  and  rebukes  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  but  his  love  of  ease  prevented  any 
outbreak  for  several  years.  The  great  struggle  with  the 
Indians  in  1675  and  1676,  known  as  King  Philip's  war, 
checked  the  prosperity  of  these  colonies  for  a  long  time. 
During  the  two  years  of  this  war  thirteen  towns  were 
destroyed,  nearly  600  houses  burned,  and  more  than  GOO 
colonists  perished  in  battle,  besides  those  who  v.  ere 
sacred  at  their  homes.  One  man  in  every  twenty  in  the 
colonies  had  fallen,  and  one-twentieth  of  the  families 
were  without  shelter.  The  expense  of  the  war  was  a  lit- 
tle more  than  $500,000,  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  .*:;,000,OUO 
in  our  day,  and  crushing  in  its  magnitude  in  colonies 
not  fifty  years  old.  Before  this  disastrous  war  had  ended 
new  troubles  with  the  king  had  begun.  Prompted  by 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Charles 
II.  had  at  last  decided  to  annul  the  charter  of  Ma.-ni- 
chusetts  Bay  and  to  bring  all  the  New  England  colonies 
under  the  sway  of  a  royal  governor.  The  colony  of  .Massa- 
chusetts Bay  by  its  agents  endeavored  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing disaster  by  concessions,  protestations  of  loyalty,  ap- 
peals to  the  king  and  privy  council,  and  finally  by  a  policy 
of  delay;  but  their  efforts  were  fruitless.  In  llifU  the 
English  high  court  of  chancery  gave  judgment  against 
them,  and  declared  their  charter  forfeited.  Joseph  Dudley, 
a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  son  of  the  early  emigrant 
governor,  and  who  had  been  one  of  the  colonial  agents  in 
London,  was  appointed  president,  but  under  the  control  of 
the  revengeful  Randolph,  and  the  general  court  or  legis- 
lature was  abolished.  Two  years  later,  on  the  accession 
of  James  II.,  in  Dec.,  1686,  Dudley  was  superseded  by  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  already  known  to  the  colonists  as  an 
imperious  and  tyrannical  commissioner.  Andros  lost  no 
time  in  asserting  his  power  over  all  the  New  England  col- 
onies, and  subsequently  over  New  York  and  New  J  i 
but  his  head-quarters  were  at  Boston,  and  he  determined 
to  make  the  humiliation  of  Massachusetts  complete  by 
exercising  his  authority  with  the  utmost  oppression  and 
greed,  seizing  the  property  and  persons  of  the  citizens  and 
disposing  of  both  as  ue  saw  fit.  His  administration  was 
endured  for  two  years  and  four  months,  and  then,  upon 
the  first  report  that  the  prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in 
England,  Andros  and  all  nis  coadjutors,  including  Joseph 
Dudley,  whom  he  had  made  chief-justice,  were  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  held  for  trial;  the  general  court  reassem- 
bled ;  the  former  deputy  governor,  Thomas  Danforth,  made 
acting  governor  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  made 
known  ;  and  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  proclamation  of  William  of  Orange  in  Eng- 
land he  was  proclaimed  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  simul- 
taneously in  the  Plymouth  Colony.  In  1690  Massachusetts 
took  part  in  the  intercolonial  war  between  the  possessions 
of  France  and  England,  and  to  pay  the  colonial  troops 
issued  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  treasury  notes.  Sir 
William  Phipps.  a  native  of  New  England,  and  greatly  en- 
deared to  the  Massachusetts  people,  was  their  commander 
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in  this  colonial  war,  and  being  high  in  favor  with 
William  was  in  1692  appointed  the  first  governor  under 
the  new  charter  granted  by  the  king,  by  which  Massa- 
chusetts May  and  Plymouth  were  consolidated  into  one 
government.  During  his  administration  the  Salem  witch- 
craft delusion  occurred.  The  consolidated  colony  hail  at 
this  time  a  population  of  about  47,000.  There  were  fre- 
quent disturbances  with  the  Indians  for  the  next  twenty- 
three  years,  the  French  colonists  in  Canada  prompting  the 
savages  to  make  raids  upon  the  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
From  1722  to  1725  these  raids  assumed  the  larger  propor- 
tions of  a  war,  and  were  finally  ended  by  the  almost  com- 
plete: extermination  of  the  Indian  tribes  adjacent.  From 
174  I  to  1748  in  the  war  between  England  anil  Franco,  Mas- 
iisctts  contributed  largely  to  the  capture  of  Louisburg 
in  1745  and  to  the  success  of  the  Canadian  expeditions.  In 
the  second  war  with  France  in  the  following  decade  the  col- 
on;, again  played  a  conspicuous  part.  Her  enterprise,  her 
rapidly  increasing  population  (she  had  247.000  inhabit- 
ants in  1707),  and  her  independent  spirit  seemed  to  have 
excited  their  jealousy  towards  her,  and,  as  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  had  done  eighty  years  before,  they  sought  occa- 
sion to  humiliate  her.  Oppressive  measures  of  taxation 
were  devi.ied,  her  commerce  was  hampered  by  restrictions, 
and  large  bodies  of  troops  were  kept  upon  her  soil  to  re- 
press any  attempted  resistance.  But  the  spirit  of  her  peo- 
ple was  not  to  bo  crushed.  Every  measure  of  oppression 
was  resisted,  and  the  other  colonies  were  appealed  to  for 
sympathy  and  harmony  of  action.  The  Boston  massacre  of 
1 77U  increased  the  excitement  of  the  people,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea  in  1773  in  Boston  harbor,  the  opposition  to 
the  Port  Bill  in  1774,  the  representation  of  the  colony  in 
the  General  Congress,  the  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Charles- 
town  by  the  militia,  the  adjournment  of  the  assembly  to 
Concord,  and  its  reorganization  there  as  a  provincial  Con- 
gress, were  the  most  prominent  of  the  many  events  which 
immediately  preceded  the  Revolution.  The  first  blood  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  was  shed  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
on  Apr.  19, 1775;  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  on  June  17  of  the 
same  year  followed,  and  Massachusetts  was  fairly  involved 
in  the  great  issues  of  the  war  more  than  a  year  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1780  she  adopted  her  con- 
stitution ;  and  it  was  decided  not  long  after  that  by  a  clause  in 
the  Hill  of  Rights  prefixed  to  that  constitution  slavery  in  the 
State  was  abolished.  John  Hancock,  the  patriotic  leader  of 
the  colony  in  the  Continental  Congress,  was  her  first  State 
governor.  An  insurrection  occurred  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State  in  1780,  known  as  Shays's  rebellion,  arising 
from  the  poverty  and  distress  of  the  people  of  that  section 
and  the  severity  of  the  taxes  ;  some  lives  were  lost  in  its 
suppression.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  was  ratified  in 
Jan.,  1788,  by  a  State  convention,  by  a  vote  of  187  to  168. 
In  the  division  of  parties  which  occurred  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  a  large  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  sided  with  the  Federal  party,  and  many  of 
them  were  opposed  to  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812, 
which  was  so  disastrous  to  her  commerce,  though  the 
State  furnished  great  numbers  of  seamen  to  the  navy  dur- 
ing that  war.  A  number  of  delegates  from  the  State  ap- 
peared at  the  convention  of  the  New  England  States  which 
met  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1814,  to  confer  upon  their 
grievances,  and  George  Cabot,  a  Massachusetts  man,  pre- 
sided over  the  convention.  In  1820  the  district  of  Maine 
was  set  off  as  a  separate  State.  In  the  same  year  a  con- 


vention met  to  revise  the  constitution,  and  proposed  four- 
teen amendments,  of  which  nine  were  accepted  and  five 
rejected  by  the  people.      Other   amendments   have   been 
adopl 
1831, 

1860,    ttuu    iouj.       j.  lie   aiiiuuuuieiua    ui    jojj     caangcil    ino 

mode  of  electing  representatives  and  senators  to  the  State 
legislature  to  a  district  system. 


rejected  by  the  people.  Other  amendments  have  been 
adopted  (to  the  number  of  twenty-six  in  all)  in  the  yean 
1831,  1833,  1836,  1840,  1855  (six  in  that  year),  1857,  1859, 
1860,  and  1863.  The  amendments  of  1867  changed  the 


Governors  of  Massachusetts. 


Plymouth  Colony,  elected. 

John  Carver 1620-21 

William  Bradford 1(121  :::l 

Edward  Winslow 1633-34 

Thomas  Prence ld:S4-3o 

William  Bradford 1635-M 

I-M ward  Winslow li;:iii-:t7 

William  liradford 1637-38 

Thomas  Prence 1038-39 

William  Bradford KK'.i  II 

Edward  Winslow 1644-4!) 

William  Bradford 1645-57 

Thomas  Prence 1657-73 

Josiah  Winslow 1673-81 

Thomas  Hinckley 1681-86 

Sir  Edmund  Andros, 

governor-general. ..1686-89 
Thomas  Hinckley  _ 1689-92 

Governors  of  Massachusetts,choscn 
annually  under  First  Charter. 

John  Endicott 1629-30 

Matthew  Cradock  (did  not 
serve). 

John  Winthrop 1630-34 

Thomas  Dudley 1634-3.5  | 

John  Haynes 1635-36 

Henry  Vane 1636-37 

John  Winthrop 1637-40 

Thomas  Dudley 1640-41 

Richard  Bellingham 1641-42 

John  Winthrop 1642-44 

John  Endicott 1644-45 

Thomas  Dudley 1645-46 

John  Winthrop 1646-49 

John  Endicott 1649-50 

Thomas  Dudley 1650-51 

John  Endicott 1651-54 

Richard  Bellingham 1654-55 

John  Endicott 1655-65 

Richard  Bellingham 1665-73 

John  Leverett 1673-79 

Simon  Bradstreet 1679-84 

Jos.  Dudley,  President...l684-86 
Sir  Edmund  Andros, 

governor-general  ...1686-89 
Thos.  Danforth  (act'g)...1689-92 

Governors  appointed  by  the  King 
under  the  Second  Charter. 

Sir  William  Phipps 1692-94 

Wm.  Stoughton  (act'g)...1694-99 
Richard  Coote,  earl  of 

Bellamont 1699-1700 

Wm.Stoughton  (act'g)...1700-01 

The  Council 1701-02 

Joseph  Dudley 1702-Feb.  '15 

The  Council Feb.-Mar.,  '15 

Joseph  Dudley....Mar.-Nov.,  '15 

Wm.  Taller  (acting) 1715-16 

Samuel  Shute 1716-23 

Wm.  Dummer(acting)... 1723-28 

Wm.  Burnett Jan.-Sept.,  '28 

William  Dummer(act- 

ing)..Sept.,  1728-June,  1730 


William  Taller  (acting) 

June-Aug.,  '30 

Jona.  Belcher Aug.,  1730-41 

William  Shirley 1741-49 

Spencer  Phips  (act'g).... 1749-53 

William  Shirley 175H-56 

Spencer  Phips  (act'g)....  1756-57 

The  Council Apr.-Aug.,  '57 

Thomas  Pownal 1757-60 

Thomas.  Ilutehinson 

(acting) June-Aug.,  1760 

Sir  Francis  Bernard, 

Bart 1760-69 

Thomas  Hutehiuson 

(acting) 1769-71 


Thomas 


ig) 

Hutc 


hinson 1771-74 


Thomas  Gage  ....May-Oct.,  1774 
A  Provincial  Congress, 

Oct.,  1774-Jtlly,  1775 
The  Council July,  1775-80 

Governors  under  the  Constitution. 

John  Hancock 1780-85 

James  Bowdoin 1785-87 

John  Hancock.... 1787-Oct.,  1793 
Samuel  Adams  (acting) 

Oct.,  1793-94 

Samuel  Adams 1791-97 

Increase  Stunner 

1797-June,  '99 
Moses  Gill  (acting) 

June,  1799-1800 

Caleb  Strong 1800-07 

James  Sullivan....l807-Dec.,  '08 
Lev!  Lincoln  (acting) 

Dec.,  1808-09 

Christopher  Gore 1809-10 

Elbridge  Gerry 1810-12 

Caleb  Strong 1812-16 

John  Brooks 1816-23 

Wm.  Eus.tis 1823-Feb.,  1825 

Marcus  Morton  (acting) 

Feb.-July,  1825 

Lev!  Lincoln 1825-34 

John  Davis 1834-Mar.,  1835 

Samuel  T.  Armstrong 

(acting) Mar.,  1835-36 

Edward  Everett 1836-40 

Marcus  Morton 1840-41 

John  Davis 1841-43 

Marcus  Morton 1843-44 

George  N.  Briggs 18-14-51 

George  S.  Boutwell 1851-53 

John  H.  Clifford 1853-54 

Emory  Washburn 1854-55 

Henry  J.  Gardner 1855-58 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks 1858-61 

John  A.  Andrew 1861-66 

Alexander  H.  Bullock...l866-69 

William  Claflin 1869-72 

William  B.  Washburn, 

1872-May,  1874 
Thomas  Talbot  (acting), 

May-Dec.,  1874 
William  Gaston 1874- 


Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  for  President,  etc. 


\ 

•*. 

8 

Candidates  who  received 
the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  Tor  President  and 
Vice-President. 

I 

Elect,  year. 

Candidate!)  who   received 
the  electoral  vote  of  the 
State  Tor  President  and 
Vlce-President. 

Elect,  vote. 

Pop.  vote. 

Minoi  ity  candidates. 

1 
\ 

Third  party  candidates. 

t 

i 

1788 

1T92 
17* 
1SOO 
1*01 
1808 
1S12 

HK; 

152D 

1821 

1S2I 

George  Washington  P...  t 
John  Adams  V.-P  i 
George  Washington  P...  t 
.Mm  Adams  V.-P  I 

10 
16 
II 

13 
19 
19 
22 
a 
15 
15 
15 

H:i2 
1836 
1840 
1844 
1848 
1853 
1856 

1860 

1884 

1868 
1872 

14 
U 
14 
12 
12 
13 
13 

13 

12 
12 
13 

33,033 
42,247 
72,874 
67,418 
61,070 
52,683 
108,190 

106.533 

126,742 
136,477 
133,472 

Andrew  Jackson  P  
Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  
R.  M.  Johnson  V.-P  
Martin  Van  Buren  P  \ 
R.  M.  Johnson  V.-P  J 
James  K.  Polk  P  
Oeo.  M.  Dallas  V.-P.... 

15,545 
34,474 
51,944 
52.846 
35,281 
44,569 
39,240 

34,372 

48,745 
59,408 
59,260 

James  G.  Birney  P.... 
Thomas  Morris  V.-P... 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  
Charles  F.  Adams  V.-P. 

10,860 
28.058 
28.023 
19,626 
22.331 
•,*N 

No 
rent. 

John*  Servant  V^P....  \ 
Daniel  Webster  PlTSt!  I 
F.  Granger  V.-P  5 
William  H.  Harrison  P..  ( 
John  Tyler  V.-P  j 

John  Adams  P  i 

0.  C.  Pinckney  V.-P....S 

T.  Kn'lhiRhuyscn  V.-P..  ( 
Zachary  Taylor  P  j 
Millard  FiM'more  V.-P...  \ 
Wlnfleld  Scott  P  i 
Wm.  A.  Graham  V.-P...  ( 
John  C.  Fremont  P  \ 
Win.  L.  Dayton  V.  P.  ...j 

Abraham  Lincoln  P....  ( 

George  Clinton  V.-P.... 
C.  C.  Pinckney  P  ) 
Rufus  King  V.-P  t 
D.  W.  Clinton  P     ) 

William  O.  Butler  V.-P. 
Franklin  Pierce  P  j 
William  R.  King  V.-P...  i 
James  Buchanan  P  
J.  0.  Breckenridge  V.-P. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  P..  . 
H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P.... 

Geo.  B.  McClellanP.... 
Geo.  H.  Pendleton  V.-P. 
Horatio  Seymour  P  
F.  P.  Biatr,  Jr.,  V.-P.... 
Horace  Greelev  P  
B.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P.... 

George  W.  Julian  V.-P. 
Millard  FillmoreP  
A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P  

Jared  Ingersoll  V.-P  > 
Elorldge  Gerry  V.-P....  $ 

J  Edward  Everett  V.-P.  J 
]  J.  C.  Breckenridge  P. 
Uoscph  Lane  V.-P.... 

Charles  O'Conor  P  

-I.  i:.  H'.wunl  V.-P  I 

Abraham  Lincoln  P  \ 
Andrew  Johnson  V.-P...  i 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V..P....  £ 
Richard  Stockton  V..l>..  ) 
John  Quincv  Adams  I1..  1 
John  C.  raihoiin  V.-P..  [ 
John  Quincv  Adams  P..  i 
Richard  Roih  v.-P  I 

SoluivliT  Colfax  V.-P....  \ 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P  j 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  for  documents  and  sta- 


tistical records  which  have  enabled  us  to  make  this  article 
so  complete.  L.  P.  BROCKETT. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  INDIANS— MASSILLON. 


Massachusetts  Indians.  The  tribes  inhabiting  the 
territories  in  which  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Ma-su- 
chusctts  Bay  were  founded  belonged,  like  those  of  New 
England  generally,  to  the  great  Algonkin  stock,  but  neither 
constituted  a  nation  nor  lived  within  well-defined  bound- 
aries, and  consequently  cannot  be  accurately  discrimi- 
nated from  the  tribes  of  the  adjoining  colonies.  Five  prin- 
cipal tribes  are  enumerated  as  dwelling  chiefly  within  the 
limits  of  the  two  colonies — the  Nausets,  on  Tape  Cod;  the 
I'ukanokets  or  Wampanoags,  living  between  Plymouth  and 
Narragansctt  Bay ;  the  Massachusetts,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  bay  of  that  name;  the  Pennacooks,  on  the  northern 
frontier,  extending  into  New  Hampshire:  and  the  Nip- 
mucks,  in  Central  Massachusetts,  extending  into  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island.  There  were  few  Indians  in 
tli'-  upper  Connecticut  Valley',  and  none  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tain region.  The  language  of'all  these  tribes  was  substan- 
tially the  same,  so  that  Eliot's  Bible  and  the  books  written 
in  the  Massachusetts  dialect  by  his  successors  were  avail- 
able for  their  religious  instruction.  All  these  tribes,  e\- 
cept  the  Christian  Massachusetts  and  Nausets,  took  part 
in  King  Philip's  war  (1G75),  and  as  a  result  were  nearly 
exterminated,  most  of  the  survivors  having  been  sold  as 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  There  are  still  1610  Indians  in 
Massachusetts,  of  whom  438  live  at  Marshpee  and  Herring 
Pond,  Cape  Cod,  306  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  12  at  Nutick, 
and  small  bands  at  Canton,  Dudley,  Dartmouth,  Fall  Kivcr, 
and  elsewhere.  They  have  all  lost  their  original  language, 
have  generally  intermarried  with  negroes,  and  are  common- 
ly regarded  as  mulattoes.  {For  their  language  see  Kliul's 
lu'ti'iii  firtintiiHif  Jl'-'inn  (1664)  and  Indian  I'l-imi't-  (1720), 
and  Cotton's  Vocabulary  of  the  Massachusetts  Language 
(1830).) 

Massa'fra,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Lecce.  It  stands  on  a  hill  near  the  sea,  about  10  niile^ 
from  Taranto,  on  the  railway  to  Bari.  The  neighboring 
district  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive,  which  yields  in  the  best  years  30,000  quintals  of  oil. 
The  cotton-plant  also  thrives  well  here.  Pop.  in  1^71. 
9719. 

Massa'getBE  [of  doubtful  etymology,  thought  by  some 
to  bo  the  Magog  of  the  Bible],  an  aneient  Turanian  or 
Turkish  tribe,  inhabiting  the  steppes  to  the  N.  of  the  Jax- 
artes.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  with  them  that 
Cyrus  of  Persia  went  to  war,  and  fell  in  battle,  T<L".I  n.  r., 
their  quoon,  Tornyris,  having  refused  an  offer  of  marri:r_rr 
made  by  Cyrus  for  the  purpose  of  picking  a  quarrel  with 
her.  According  to  Ctesias,  the  war  was  with  another 
tribe,  and  Cyrus  died  of  his  wounds  after  the  battle. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Mas'sa  Lombar'da,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Ravenna,  situated  near  Lugo,  in  a  level  tract 
once  occupied  by  woods  and  swamps,  but  now  very  fertile. 
It  acquired  some  importance  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  walled  and  fortified  by  the  Bolognese.  It  belonged  to 
the  Papal  States  till  1859.  Pop.  in  1874,5488. 

Massalubren'se,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Naples  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  hind,  with 
several  small  islands  near  it,  and  one  of  greater  si/e  which 
appears  to  have  been  violently  torn  from  the  continent. 
The  present  town  had  its  origin  in  the  third  century.  It  was 
sacked  by  the  Turks  in  1558,  and  the  inhabitants  carried 
off  as  slaves.  The  town  now  contains  some  good  churches 
and  extensive  conventual  buildings.  Pop.  in  1874,  8296. 

Mas'sa  Marit'tima  (Mama  Mnn'tiba),  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Grosseto,  about  40  miles  N.  of  the  town 
of  Grosscto.  It  is  composed  of  several  villages  lying  near 
each  other,  the  principal  one  having  become  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  in  the  place  of  the  once  celebrated  Populonia. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  this  town  was  often  contended  for 
by  the  rival  cities  of  Siena  and  Pisa.  Pop.  in  1874, 13,052. 

Massaro'sa,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Lucca, 
containing  within  its  municipal  limits,  in  1874,  a  pop.  of 
8200. 

Massasoit,  the  chieftain  of  the  Pokanoket  or  Wam- 
ianoag  Indians,  found  by  the  colonists  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
living  in  their  vicinity  in  1621  as  ruler  of  the  territory  from 
Cape  Cod  to  Narragansett  Bay.  (See  MASSACHTSKTTS  IN- 
DIANS.) He  made  a  treaty  with  the  settlers  at  Plymouth 
Mar.  22,  1021,  and  maintained  friendship  with  them  until 
his  death.  His  permanent  residence  was  in  the  present 
township  of  Warren,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  frequently  visited 
by  commissioners  from  the  neighboring  settlements.  He 
entertained  Roger  Williams  for  several  weeks  when  ban- 
ished from  Massachusetts.  He  was  supposed  to  be  eighty 
years  of  age  when  he  d.  in  1661,  leaving  two  sons — M"»a- 
nnm  and  Pometacora,  called  by  the  colonists  Alexander 
and  Philip.  They  succeeded  him  in  the  chieftainship,  the 
latter  being  the  celebrated  "King  Philip." 


i; 


Mas'se  di  Sie'na  or  di  Citta,  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Siena,  embracing  several  small  villages  within 
its  communal  limits.  Pop.  in  1874,  10,258. 

Masse'na,  tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  The  post-village  of  Massena  is  at  the  lower  fills 
of  Grass  River,  15  miles  N.  of  Potsdam  Junction.  It  has 
.-omo  manufactures;  Pop.  483. — MASSENA  SPRINGS,  post  -v., 
1  mile  distant,  on  the  Racket  River,  has  saline  sulphur 
springs,  is  a  pleasant  summer  resort,  and  has  spacious 
hotel  accommodations.  The  township  has  5  churches,  ami 
embrace:*  some  islands  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Pop 
2560. 

Mass£na  (AMIKE),  prince  of  Essling,  marshal  of  France, 
b.  May  (i.  17o8,  at  Nice,  served  for  fourteen  years  in  the 
Sardinian  army  without  promotion  on  account  of  his  ple- 
beian birth  ;  entered  the  French  army  after  the  annexation 
of  Nice  to  France  in!7'J2;  became  chief  of  n  battulion  AHL-. 
I,  IT'.lL',  and  brigadier-general  Aug.  22,  17!W.  Mis  mo.-t 
brilliant  exploits  were  his  victory  over  the  allied  Austrian- 
Russian  army  at  Zurich  Sept.  25,  1799,  which  freed  Fran.-e 

IV invasion,  the  siege  of  Genoa  in  1800,  which  he  held 

for  three  months,  though  invested  by  an  Austrian  army 
and  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet:  and  his  valorous  de- 
fence of  the  villages  of  Aspcrn  inirl  Essling  during  the  bailie 
(May  21, 1809)  which  saved  the  French  army  from  total  de- 
struction. In  ]slo  ho  received  the  highest  command  in 
Spain,  and  drove  Wellington  back  to  the  lines  of  T 
Vedr:is.  but  receiving  no  reinforcement  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat  into  Spain,  and  in  the  spring  of  1811  he  resigned  his 
command  on  account  of  ill-health.  In  the  events  with 
which  Napoleon's  career  closed  he  played  no  conspicuous 
part.  D.Apr.  4,  IS17.  He  had  a  great  military  talent,  hut 
a  mean  ami  rapacious  character.  Napoleon  called  him  a 
robber,  and  by  the  soldiers  he  was  much  disliked. 

Mas'sey  (GEHAI.II).  b.  at  Tring,  Herts,  England.  May 
29,  18JS,  of  poor  parents:  worked  in  youth  in  u  silk-mill 
and  as  a  straw-braider,  and  received  a  scanty  education; 
went  to  London:  published  I'oenu  and  Chanson*  (about 
1846):  started  in  Is-lllnnd  became  editor  of  the  X/./i -it  i,f 
l'ri.il:,iii.  a  ml  was  secretary  of  the  Christian  Social 
co-operative  society  :  was  placed  upon  the  civil  list  with  a 
pension  in  IS!!:!.  He  bus  published  several  volumes  of 
poems  and  some  prose  works,  among  which  are  /,'.,/„ /7 
IliiniH,  mill  other  Lyrics  (1859),  //".  <7,,r/,-'»  Murrli,  and 
other  Poems  (1861),  and  A  Tale  «;/  Eternity,  and 
J'oems  (1870) ;  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodical  liter- 
ature, a  popular  lecturer,  and  an  earnest  believer  in  Spirit- 
ualism. He  lectured  in  the  U.  S.  in  1873. 

Massey's  Cross-roads,  post-v.  of  Kent  eo..  Mil.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Queen  Anne's  and  Kent  and  the  Kent 
County  R.  Rs.,21  miles  N.  E.  of  Chcstertown.  1'op.  T.'i. 

Mas'sico  (the  jl/uii*  Manitui  of  Latin  poetry),  a  niomi- 
tain  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Naples,  Italy,  fa- 
mous in  ancient  and  modern  times  for  the  Massic  wine  pro- 
duced from  its  vineyards.  On  the  southern  slope  is  a  town 
of  the  same  name.  The  locality  was  on  the  frontier  between 
Latium  and  Campania,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  victory 
gained  there  by  Appius  Claudius  over  the  Samnites. 

Mas'sicot  [Fr.],  protoxide  of  lead  (PbO),  prepared 
without  fusion.  (See  LEAD.)  C.  F.  CIIAM>I.I:U. 

fflas'sie,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  0.     Pop.  1270. 

Massic  (Gen.  NATHANIEL),  b.  in  Goochland  co.,  Va., 
Dec.  28,  1763  ;  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  at  tl 
of  seventeen  years;  studied  surveying:  settled  in  Kentucky 
in  1783;  became  a  resident  of  Manchester.  0..  in  179".  aiM 
laid  out  the  town  of  Chillicothe  upon  his  own  lamls  :  w;^ 
engaged  in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  North-west,  in  which  he 
gained  the  rank  of  general  of  Ohio  militia;  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  which  framed  the  Ohio  constitution  in 
1802;  was  frequently  a  member  of  the  State  le^i.-lalnrc, 
having  served  one  term  as  Speaker  of  the  senate;  wa  a 
candidate  for  governor  in  IsoT,  and  declared  elected,  hut 
resigned  before  entering  upon  the  office.  D.  at  Paint  Creek 
Falls,  0.,  Nov.  13,  1813. 

Massie's  Mills,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Nelson  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  4546. 

Massieville,  a  v.  of  Scioto  tp.,  Ross  co.,  0.,  5  miles  S. 
of  Chillicothe  (P.  0.  Waller).  Pop.  119. 

Mas'sillon,  post-tp.  of  Cedar  co.,  la.     Pop.  974. 

Massillon,  city  of  Marlboro'  tp.,  Stark  co.,  0..  K~>  miles 
S.  of  Cleveland,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago, 
the  Cleveland  Tnscarawas  Valley  and  Wheeling,  and  the 
Massillon  and  Cleveland  R.Rs.,  and  the  Tuscaranas  River 
and  Ohio  Canal,  in  the  midst  of  the  Tuscarawas  Valley 
coal-fields,  has  a  good  educational  system,  9  churches, 
gasworks,  2  blast  furnaces,  3  quarries  of  Massillon  white 
sandstone,  a  large  rolling-mill,  4  flouring-mills,  a  sa-h- 
factory,  machine-shops,  an  iron-bridge  factory,  1  paper- 
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mill.  and  the  extensive  agricultural  implement  establish- 
ment of  Knssell  A  CD.,  the  .Mussillon  Excelsior  Work."  ami 
the  Mas.-illon  llane.ier  Works,  the  two  latter  fnrnishing 
machinery  for  the  West  in  large  quantities.  There  arc  2 
newspaper*,  and  a  library  belonging  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  I' op.  ;"il>."j. 

JAMES  J.  HOOVKII,  Kit.  ••  .MASSILI.OS  AMERICAN." 

Massillon' (JI:AN  BAI-TISTE),  b.  at  Hyercs,  Provence, 
France.  June  •_'!.  Kill:!:  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
:v  in  HIS!  :  went  in  Ki9fi  to  Paris;  became  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  Clermont  171":  was  admitted  to  the 
Academy  in  I7i'.i.  1).  Sept.  IS,  1742.  Jlis  style  is  one  of 
charming  delicacy,  pathos,  and  grace,  and  his  own  cha- 
racter was  jiure  and  gentle,  but  his  public  life,  though 
marked  by  modesty  and  simplicity,  was  ever  manly  and 
independent.  His  complete  works,  mainly  sermons,  wore 
llr.-t  published  1745-10.  and  arc  models  of  elegant  rhetoric. 

.Viis'silon,  tp.  of  Wayne  CO.,  111.     Pop.  781. 

Ma§'singberd  (FRANCIS  CHARLES),  b.  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  about  1800;  graduated  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, with  honors  in  1822;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  1824  and  1825,  when  he  received  the  living  of 
Sonlh  Ormsby.  In  1S-I7  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Lin- 
coln, and  was  1862-72  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  church, 
and  afterwards  a  residentiary  canon.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  convocation  of  Canter- 
burv:  author  of  a  History  of  the  English  Reformation 
(1812),  Cliiuvh  Reform  (1833),  Law  of  Church  and  State 
(I8."i7),  Lectures  UH  the  Pmyer-Iioak  (1864),  and  other 
works.  D.  in  Dec.,  1872. 

Mas'singer  (PHILIP),  b.  at  Salisbury,  England,  1584; 
studied  at  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford;  went  in  1606  to  Lon- 
don, where  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life.  His 
first  play  is  the  Yinjin  Murti/r  (1022).  Only  eighteen  of 
hi*  works  are  extant,  the  MSS.  of  several  others  having 
been  carelessly  destroyed.  Ho  excelled  in  the  drawing  of 
t,a;ic,  character,  in  the  dignity,  refinement,  and  moral 
superiority  of  his  sentiments,  and  in  melody  of  expression. 
Among  his  best  works  are  the  Duke  r,f  ^fifa^^  (1023),  Fatal 
Jtoin-y  (1682),  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debt*  (1633),  which 
still  keeps  the  stage;  A  City  Miidttm  (1659),  A  Very  Woman 
(ISM),  and  The  Picture.  D.  Sept.  18,  1640.  Says  a  burial- 
register  of  London,  "March  20,  1639-10,  buried  Philip 
Mnssinger,  a  stranger."  He  was  the  associate  of  Fletcher 
ami  Decker.  Best  edition  of  his  works  by  William  Gifford 
(London,  1850). 

Mas'son  (DAVID),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
Dec.  2,  1822;  educated  at  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh;  was 
for  a  time  a  journalist;  professor  of  the  English  language 
and  literature  in  University  College,  London,  1852-65; 
became  in  1865  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  and  was  from  185'J  editor  of 
Mucmllluu'u  Mni/m!iie.  His  articles  in  reviews  and  maga- 
zines are  widely  known.  Author  of  Essaya,  Biographical 
infl  Critical  (1856),  Life  of  Milton  (vol.  i.  1858;  vol.  ii. 
1871),  British  Aoreh'e(«'(1859),  and  other  works. 

Mass'mann  (H.vxs  FEHDIX-AND),  b.  at  Berlin  Aug.  15, 
1797  ;  studied  theology,  natural  science,  and  the  German 
language  and  literature ;  was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of 
Turmater  .fahn;  became  professor  in  Old  High  German 
at  .Munich  in  1829,  and  at  Berlin  in  1842.  He  gave  anno- 
tated editions  of  the  Gothic  and  Old  High  German  literary 
monuments,  of  Tacitus's  Germania,  and  wrote  a  number  of 
on  the  oldest  history  of  Germany. 

JUassorah.    See  MASORAH. 

Mas'sowah,  or  Masoua,  town  belonging  to  Egypt, 
on  a  small  island  of  coral  formation  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat. 
15°  ,W  N.,  Ion.  :!9°  21'  K.,  has  a  good  harbor.  It  is  ill 
built,  dirty,  and  filthy,  but  has  some  importance  as  a  com- 
mercial place.  Pop.  about  6000. 

Mast  [Ang.-Sax.  m&st],  a  nearly  upright  spar  of  wood, 
iron,  or  steel  rising  upward  through  the  decks  of  a  vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  alibrding  attachment  to  the  sails  and 
rising  of  a  ship.  The  fir  and  pine  of  Pugct  Sound  and 
Norway  are  of  great  repute  as  material  for  masts.  Iron 
and  steel  masts  are  constructed  upon  several  diti'erent  sys- 
tems. In  all  vessels  of  any  considerable  size  each  mast 
consists  of  several  parts,  of  which  the  lowest  is  the  mast 
proper,  next  the  top-mast,  the  top-gallant-mast,  and  the 
royal-mast,  and  sometimes  a  sky-scraper,  the  highest  of 
all.  The  foremost  mast  of  a  ship  is  the  foremast ;  the  cen- 
tral one,  the  mainmast;  the  one  farthest  aft,  the  mizzen- 
mast :  and  the  separate  parts  of  each  arc  distinguished  as 
the  fore-top-mast,  the  main-top-gallant-mast.  etc..  by  com- 
bining the  name  of  each  mast  with  the  appropriate  name 
of  each  part  of  a  mast.  Ships,  barques,  and  some  schooners 
have  three  masts.  Briss,  barkcntines,  and  schooners  have 
usually  two  masts.  Many  sloops,  smacks,  Inirgers,  and 


other  small  craft  have  but  one  mast.  Largo  sea-going 
steamers  have  often  four,  and  sometimes  five,  in:: -H. 

Mas'ter  [Ang.-Sax.  niiiatcr],  an  officer   in    the   II.  S. 

I  navy   belonging  to  the  grade  next  above  that  of  ensign 

and  next  below  that  of  lieutenant.     Masters  correspond  in 

rank  to   first   lieutenants   in   the   army  and   the   marine 

corps. 

Master  and  Servant.  These  terms  indicate  a  mutual 
personal  relation  which  implies  on  the  one  side  authority 
and  will  to  direct  and  appropriate,  and  on  the  other  obli- 
gation, under  direction,  to  perform  labor,  chiefiy  manual 
labor.  It  is  a  relation  indispensable  in  the  social  life  of 
mankind.  It  grows  necessarily  out  of  that  diversity  of 
capacity  among  men  which  springs  from  difference  of 
natural  endowment  and  acquired  wisdom  and  skill,  and 
out  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labor,  which  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  multiplying  human  comforts, and  out  of 
recognized  factitious  distinctions  based  on  wealth  and  so- 
cial position.  When  the  liberty  and  equality  of  men,  as 
men,  with  regard  to  their  rights,  are  recognized  and  re- 
spected, the  parties  enter  into  this  relation  voluntarily  for 
their  mutual  advantage.  The  benefits  on  cither  side  are 
defined  by  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  which  are  guarded  by  law.  This  is  the  nat- 
ural and  legitimate  basis  of  the  relation.  But  in  the  actual 
history  of  the  world,  under  the  sway  of  human  selfishness, 
this  natural  order  has  been  very  extensively  subverted. 
Masters  have  used  their  superior  power  to  gain  ownership 
of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  hold  them  as  servants  bereft  of 
freedom,  subjected  to  their  absolute  control,  and  fixed 
in  a  condition  of  servitude  from  which  neither  they  nor 
their  children  could  emerge.  Hence-  the  existence  of 
slavery  almost  universally  under  the  ancient  civilization; 
hence  villeinage  and  serfdom  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and 
hence,  too,  the  domestic  slavery  of  modern  times.  (See 
SLAVERY,  VILLEINAGE,  SERF.)  The  consequent  division  of 
society  into  classes  tended  to  degrade  all  forms  of  manual 
labor  as  more  or  less  servile  and  disgraceful.  Thus,  in  the 
palmy  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  all  mechanical  industry 
and  mercantile  operations  were  carried  on  by  slaves  for  the 
benefit  of  their  masters,  and  all  such  pursuits  came  within 
the  purview  of  this  one  relation  of  master  and  servant.  But 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  worked  steadily  an  influence 
adverse  to  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  and  now  almost  through- 
out Christendom  the  claim  of  one  man  to  own  the  person 
and  labor  of  his  fellow-man  is  abrogated,  and  the  principle 
of  individual  freedom  in  the  relation  under  consideration 
is  established.  The  great  industries  of  society  are  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  honorable  vocations,  and  other  terms,  such 
as  merchant  and  salesman  or  clerk,  master  and  appren- 
tice or  journeyman,  farmer  and  laborer,  manager  and  op- 
erative, and  especially  the  broad  terms  of  capital  and  labor, 
distribute  much  that  was  formerly  treated  of  under  this 
relation.  Especially  is  this  true  in  our  own  country,  where 
the  terms  master  and  servant  are  restricted  very  much  to 
household  or  domestic  relation.  Even  there  the  spirit  of 
liberty  quite  generally  protests  against  everything  servile 
by  substituting  for  "servant"  the  term  help  or  hired  man. 

It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  modern  social  science  so  to 
adjust  this  relation,  and  so  to  mould  public  sentiment  con- 
cerning it,  as  to  protect  the  rights  of  both  parties  in  full 
recognition  of  their  freedom  and  independence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  secure  more  of  permanence  and  more  of  mu- 
tual regard,  attachment,  and  fidelity  in  this  relation.  This 
is  closely  linked  with  the  labor  guentiun  in  its  broad  appli- 
cation. The  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  reached  not 
mainly  by  legislation,  nor  in  great  combinations  and  as- 
sociations, fitly  as  these  means  may  be  employed,  but  by 
magnifying  to  the  common  apprehension  the  dignity  of 
"  honest  work  well  done  "  in  every  sphere,  and  by  apply- 
ing the  Christian  law  of  love  to  repress  the  suspicions,  en- 
vies, jealousies,  and  restless  aspirations  which  are  now  the 
disturbing  elements  in  the  relation.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Master  and  Servant,  in  Law.  The  duty  of  one  per- 
son to  render  service  to  another  may  either  be  derived  from 
a  rule  of  law  or  may  bo  created  by  contract.  Servants  are 
thus  capable  of  division  into  two  principal  classes — slaves 
and  servants  by  contract.  Slaves  will  be  considered  in  a 
separate  article.  (See  SLAVES.)  Apprentices  form  a  special 
class  of  servants,  which  has  already  been  treated  of.  (See 
APPRENTICES.)  While  the  relation  of  a  master  to  an  ap- 
prentice usually  originates  in  a  contract,  yet  it  is  governed 
by  a  peculiar  set  of  statutory  rules,  whereby  labor  under  it 
is  made  compulsory.  In  the  ordinary  relation  of  master 
and  servant,  as  understood  in  modern  times,  there  is  sim- 
ply a  contract  relation.  The  remedies  on  either  side  are 
those  which  attach  ordinarily  to  breach  of  contract ;  e.  a. 
an  action  in  a  court  of  law  for  compensation.  It  is  this 
class  of  servants  only  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  article.  The  topic  will  bo  considered  under  the 
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following  divisions :  I.  The  rights  anil  duties  of  the  par- 
ties:  II.  The  effect  of  the  relation  upon  third  persons. 

I.  The  principal  duty  of  a  servant  is  to  work  for 
the  master  for  the  entire  time  required  by  his  contract, 
with  reasonable  skill,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
employment,  and  to  follow  such  reasonable  orders  and  di- 
rections as  may  be  given  him  in  the  course  of  his  service. 
He  may  be  engaged  either  indefinitely  or  for  a  fixed  period. 
In  the  former  case  he  may  quit  the  employment  without 
notice:  in  the  latter  instance,  the  contract  is  an  "entire" 
one,  and  he  can  recover  no  wages  unless  the  term  of  ser- 
vice is  fully  performed.  Thus,  if  the  servant  were  hired 
for  a  year  at  a  specified  sum,  and  should  leave  during  that 
time  without  cause,  he  could  recover  no  portion  of  his 
wages.  The  same  result  would  follow  though  his  wages 
were  estimated  by  the  month.  Thus,  a  hiring  for  a  year 
at  $.")0  per  month  is  an  annual  hiring,  the  mention  of  the 
month  being  a  mode  of  reckoning  the  annual  wages.  If, 
however,  the  contract  prescribed  that  the  wages  should 
he  /mill  monthly,  the  servant  would  earn  wages  for  each 
month  that  he  continued  in  service,  subject  to  deductions 
for  any  injury  sustained  by  his  master  by  his  breach  of 
contract.  There  is  a  tacit  engagement  on  the  part  of  a 
servant  that  he  has  the  usual  skill  possessed  by  the  per- 
sons who  follow  the  calling  in  which  he  professes  to  serve  : 
as,  if  he  becomes  a  clerk  to  a  merchant,  that  he  has  the 
ordinary  qualifications  of  a  clerk.  If  these  be  absent,  he 
can  properly  be  dismissed  by  his  master  on  that  ground 
alone.  Dismissal  may  also  be  made  for  any  failure  or  re- 
fusal on  his  part  to  obey  such  orders  as  the  master  may 
properly  give  him  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  The 
remedies  of  the  master  are  not  confined  to  a  dismissal  of  a 
refractory  servant.  As  in  general  in  cases  of  breach  of 
contract,  he  may  have  his  action  for  damages.  A  servant — 
as.  i .  */.,  an  accomplished  singer — may  have  made  a  con- 
tract whereby  if  performed  the  master  would  naturally  | 
reap  large  gains.  If  she  wilfully  breaks  it,  she  will  be 
liable  to  pay  an  adequate  amount  of  damages.  This  con- 
fraet  is  of  a  personal  nature,  and  there  is  a  tacit  stipula- 
tion in  it  that  if  either  partvdie  it  is  at  an  end.  It  seems, 
accordingly,  to  follow  that  the  representatives  of  the  ser- 
vant would  be  entitled  to  receive  such  portion  of  the  wages 
as  had  equitably  been  earned  at  the  time  of  death. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  master  is  to  keep  up  the  rela- 
tion created  by  the  contract,  to  furnish  the  servant  with 
suitable  tools  and  instruments  of  labor,  to  employ  suitable 
fellow-servants,  and  to  pay  the  stipulated  wages.  When 
obligations  are  violated  the  servant  has  a  right  of 
action. 

When  the  master  wrongfully  discharges  a  servant  before 
the  time  of  service  has  expired  there  is  a  choice  of  reme- 
dies. The  servant  may  take  one  of  two  views — either  that 
the  contract  is  at  an  end,  orthat  it  continues.  If  he  adopts 
the  first  theory,  he  may  sue  for  what  he  has  done,  and  re- 
cover its  value.  If  ho  prefers  the  second,  he  has  an  action 
for  not  being  permitted  to  work,  or,  in  other  words,  for  the 
non-recognition  by  the  master  of  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween them.  His  action  in  such  a  case  is  not  for  wages, 
but  for  breach  of  contract.  This  doctrine  has  recently 
been  carried  so  far  in  England  as  to  allow  the  servant  who 
is  discharged  after  the  contract  is  made,  but  before  the 
time  for  entering  upon  the  service  has  arrived,  at  his  elec- 
tion to  bring  an  immediate  action,  without  waiting  until 
the  contract-day  occurs.  The  positive  refusal  of  the  mas- 
ter to  recognize  the  relation  of  service  relieves  the  servant 
from  any  readiness  to  perform  on  the  stipulated  day.  Still, 
the  servant  may  in  such  a  case  await  the  day  fixed,  tender- 
ing performance  or  showing  readiness  to  perform,  and  base 
his  action  on  a  refusal  then  to  receive  him.  This  theory 
has  not  yet  been  fully  recognized  in  this  country. 

It  is  a  well-settled  rule  that  the  master  must  not  know- 
ingly supply  his  servant  with  tools  or  other  instruments 
of  labor  which  are  unfit  for  use.  Should  he  do  so,  and  the 
servant  without  his  fault  sustain  damage  in  consequence, 
the  master  is  responsible.  This  rule  is,  however,  sub.jcet 
to  an  important  qualification.  If  the  servant  is  aware 
of  the  defect,  and  notwithstanding  continues  his  work,  ho 
is  in  a  sense  the  author  of  his  own  injury,  or,  in  legal  lan- 
guage, is  guilty  of  "contributory  negligence,"  which  is  a 
fatal  objection  to  his  claim.  (See  NEGLIGENCE.)  The  same 
general  remark  may  be  made  of  the  duty  of  the  master  to 
select  competent  fellow-servants.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  in  the  great  undertakings  of  modern  times 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  employ  a  number  of  servants 
to  co-operate  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular  result. 
It  is  a  well-settled  general  rule  that  if  the  master  has  used 
reasonable  care  in  selecting  such  co-operating  servants, 
and  one  of  them  by  his  carelessness  injures  another,  no 
action  will  lie  against  the  master,  but  only  against  the 
servant  in  fault.  The  theory  is,  that  the  servant  in  fixing 
his  rate  of  wages  took  this  risk  into  account  as  one  of  the 


dangers  incident  to  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
Nice  distinctions  are  taken  as  to  whether  the  employment 
in  which  the  two  servants  are  engaged  is  a  common  one  or 
not,  as  the  ru\e  cannot  be  extended  in  reason  to  a  case 
where,  though  the  employments  are  distinct,  the  master  is 
the  same.  The  rule  itself  gives  way  when  the  master  has 
not  used  duo  care  in  the  selection  of  the  servant  at  fault. 
But  even  in  that  case,  if  the  person  injured,  knowing  of 
the  carelessness  of  a  fellow-servant,  still  works  with  him 
and  sustains  injury,  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negli- 
gence may  be  applied  to  him,  and  the  master  thus  lie  re- 
lieved from  liability.  A  servant  has  no  claim  upon  his 
master  for  damage  sustained  by  him  owing  to  the  dangcv- 
ous  nature  of  the  business  which  he  follows,  as  this  risk  is 
plainly  assumed  by  him  in  fixing  his  rate  of  wages.  Nor 
can  ho  call  upon  his  master  to  provide  him  with  medicines 
or  medical  attendance  in  case  of  sickness,  though  if  the 
latter  should  engage  a  physician  to  render  him  service  he 
may  become  liable  to  pay  the  medical  fees,  on  the  ground 
that  the  physician  contracted  with  him  and  gave  him 
credit.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  that  there  should  be  any  agreement 
to  pay  wages.  The  nature  of  the  service  may  show  that  it 
is  intended  to  be  gratuitous.  Thus,  if  a  bystander  should, 
in  the  absence  of  a  master,  volunteer  to  aid  hired  servants 
in  performing  a  task  which  they  should  not  have  sufficient 
force  to  accomplish,  he  would  become  in  some  respec 
servant,  and  clearly  would  have  no  action  against  the 
master  for  injury  sustained  by  the  negligence  of  tho.-e 
whom  he  aided.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  parties  leads  to  a  presumption  that  no 
wages  are  to  be  paid.  An  instance  is  that  of  a  daughter 
living  in  her  father's  family  after  attaining  majority,  ren- 
dering services  and  receiving  support.  It  may,  hou 
be  shown  that  there  was  a  mutual  understanding  that  wages 
were  to  be  paid,  when  they  can  be  collected. 

It  is  not,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  necessary  that 
the  relation  of  master  and  servant  should  be  created  by 
writing.  The  provisions  of  the  statute  of  fraud- 
Kn.vrns,  STATUTE  OF),  requiring  that  every  contract  ••  not 
to  be  performed  within  a  year"  should  be  written, 
however,  be  applicable.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  term  of  ser- 
vice should  extend  beyond  one  year  from  the  day  when  tin; 
contract  is  entered  into,  it  must  be  written.  Still,  if  surh 
a  contract  should  be  void  by  the  statute,  the  servant  could 
collect  the  reasonable  value  of  any  services  that  he  may 
have  rendered. 

II.  The  principal  question  under  the  second  subdivision 
of  this  article  concerns  the  right  of  third  persons  to  hold 
the  master  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  servant.  The 
liability  of  the  master  in  such  a  case  depends  largely  upon 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  law  a  substitution  of  the  servant 
in  his  place,  so  that  the  legal  maxim  may  be  applied  that 
he  who  acts  by  another,  himself  acts.  There  is  also  an- 
other principle  of  importance  to  be  noticed.  Even  where 
the  servant  goes  beyond  the  course  of  his  employment,  yet 
if  the  master  has  so  conducted  himself  as  to  induce  third 
persons,  acting  in  good  faith,  to  suppose  that  the  servant 
has  authority,  he  will  be  precluded  from  denying  the  ap- 
parent authority  of  the  servant.  This  rule  is,  in  fact,  a 
branch  of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  (see  ESTOPPEL),  and  is 
especially  applicable  to  the  case  where  a  servant  acts  in 
making  a  contract  substantially  as  an  agent.  (Sec  AGENT.) 
Thus,  if  a  master  should  send  his  servant  on  several  < 
sions  to  purchase  for  him  family  stores  on  credit,  and  the 
servant  should  on  a  further  occasion  make  a  purchase  with- 
out authority  and  for  his  own  private  ends,  the  merchant 
still  supposing  him  to  be  acting  for  his  master,  the  latter 
would  be  liable.  Dismissing  from  view  this  class  ot 
the  more  serious  inquiry  is.  How  far  is  the  master  respon- 
sible for  the  wrongful  ortortious  acts  of  his  servants?  The 
great  inquiry  is  in  this  ease  whether  the  servant  is  acting 
in  the  course  of  his  employment.  As  this  is  a  subject  of 
great  complexity  and  importance,  it  will  conduce  to  clear- 
ness to  consider  (1)  the  distinction  between  a  contractor 
and  a  servant,  and  (2)  the  master's  liability  for  the  acts  of 
the  latter.  (1)  It  is  of  groat  consequence  to  distinguish 
accurately  between  a  servant  and  a  contractor.  The  rule 
of  resf)on(le(tt  superior,  which  makes  a  master  liable  for  the 
acts  of  a  servant,  has  no  general  application  to  the  case  of  a 
contractor.  There  are  certain  well-known  tests  whereby  a 
servant  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  contractor.  The  fol- 
lowing general  characteristics  in  each  case  may  be  stated: 
The  latter  follows  an  independent  employment,  receives 
compensation  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  work  done  rather 
than  for  the  time  occupied  in  it,  and  supplies  a  result  to 
his  employer,  who  has  no  control  over  the  means  whereby 
it  is  effected.  The  former  in  general  has  no  independent 
employment,  is  paid  for  his  time  rather  than  for  the  end 
attained,  ami  is  liable  to  be  controlled  both  in  the  mode  of 
doing  his  work  and  in  the  result  to  be  accomplished.  While 
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these  distinctions  may  not  always  be  to  broadly  drawn  as 
the-,-  are  hero  given,  yet  they  in  substance  always  exist. 
They  have,  however,  only  been  recently  recognized  in 
jurisprudence.  In  the  year  17',1'J  the  following  case  oc- 
curred in  the  English  court  of  common  pleas :  A,  having 
a  house  by  the  roadside,  nmtracted  with  B  to  repair  it  for 
a  stipulated  sum;  a  carpenter,  having  a  contract  under  B 
to  do  the  whole  business,  employed  a  bricklayer  under  him, 
and  ho  again  contracted  for  a  quantity  of  lime  with  a  lime- 
burnor.  The  servant  of  the  latter  laid  a  quantity  of  lime 
in  the  road,  by  means  of  which  the  chaise  of  the  plaintiff 
was  overturned,  and  he  was  thrown  out  and  injured.  The 
question  wns  whether  A  was  responsible  for  the  act  of  the 
limeburner's  servant.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  specific 
act  which  caused  the  injury  was  not  authorized  by  A.  and 
the  most  that  could  be  contended  was  that  it  was  included 
in  the  acts  which  he  did  in  fact  authorize.  This  the  court 
held,  and  pronounced  A  liable.  The  decision,  however. 
has  since  been  disregarded  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  and  the  proposition  maintained  that  as  B  was  a 
contractor,  none  of  the  persons  acting  under  him  could  be 
regarded  as  A's  servants.  The  act  of  ordering  the  house 
to  be  built  did  not  naturally  or  necessarily  result  in  causing 
the  injury.  That  was  to  be  imputed  simply  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  limeburner's  servant,  for  which  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable to  consider  the  original  employer  responsible. 

While  this  general  rule  has  now  become  fully  settled, 
there  are  cases  in  which  an  employer  will  be  liable  for  the 
act  of  a  contractor.  One  is  where  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
in  its  nature  unlawful.  Thus,  if  one  should  employ  a  con- 
tractor to  commit  a  nuisance  in  a  public  street  by  tearing 
up.  without  legal  authority,  a  pavement  and  disturbing 
public  travel,  he  would  be  responsible  for  the  injury  caused. 
The  same  rule  would  perhaps  bo  applied  if  a  contractor 
was  directly  employed  to  do  the  very  act  which  caused  the 
injury;  as,  for  example,  if  in  the  above  case  he  had  been 
employed  by  A  specifically  to  place  the  lime  in  the  road. 
Similar  doctrines  are  applied  to  cases  where  the  employer 
is  under  a  duty  to  the  public  to  perform  an  act  in  a  pre- 
scribed manner.  In  that  case  he  cannot  shift  off  responsi- 
bility by  employing  a  contractor.  This  proposition  may  bo 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  city  having  a  duty  imposed  upon 
it  by  law  to  keep  its  streets  in  repair  or  properly  lighted. 
If  it  employs  a  contractor  to  make  the  necessary  repairs, 
and  he  acts  negligently,  so  that  individuals  making  use  of 
tlic  streets  are  thereby  injured,  the  city  will  bo  responsible. 
(2)  Having  thus  distinguished  the  case  of  contractors 
from  that  of  servants,  it  remains  to  consider  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  master  for  the  acts  of  a  true  servant.  The  sole 
question  here  is,  Was  the  act  done  within  the  scope  of  the 
servant's  employment?  Attempts  have  been  made  to  take 
a  distinction  between  negligent  and  wilful  acts,  on  the 
theory  that  the  master  is  liable  for  the  former  and  not  for 
the  latter.  It  has  been  found  in  the  late  exhaustive  dis- 
cussions of  this  subject  that  this  difference  does  not  exist, 
and  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  act  be  negligent  or 
wilful,  so  long  as  it  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  servant's 
employment.  Under  this  rule,  whenever  the  master  en- 
trusts the  servant  with  power  to  decide  whether  a  given 
state  of  facts  exists,  on  the  existence  of  which  he  is  au- 
thorized to  act,  and  he  makes  an  erroneous  decision  and 
acts  so  as  to  injure  another,  that  person  will  have  an  action 
nur:iin<t  the  master.  Thus,  if  a  proprietor  of  an  omnibus 
should  entrust  a  driver  with  power  to  eject  an  intoxicated 
passenger,  and  the  driver  should  erroneously  conclude  that 
intoxication  existed  in  a  particular  case,  and  should  remove 
the  passenger  accordingly,  the  master  would  be  liable.  The 
same  rule  would  bo  applied  if  the  same  circumstances 
should  exist  in  the  common  ease  of  a  passenger  to  be  re- 
moved for  the  non-payment  of  faro.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  driver  or  conductor  knew  that  the  passenger  was  not 
intoxicated  or  that  he  had  paid  his  fare,  and  removed  him 
simply  to  vent  his  own  spite  or  malice,  he  could  not  be  said 
to  be  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment.  In  some 
cases  the  master  is  directly  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of 
the  servant:  in  others,  indirectly.  In  the  former  case 
in  technical  language  he  is  said  to  be  liable  to  an  action 
of  trespass,  and  in  the  latter  to  an  "  action  on  the  case." 
Thus,  whenever  the  master  directs  the  specific  act  to  be 
done,  and  it  directly  results  in  injury,  the  master  is  a  tres- 
pas-er,  as  if  he  ordered  a  servant  without  cause  to  eject  a 
passenger  from  one  of  his  vehicles.  The  same  rule  pre- 
vails where  the  act  which  he  orders  necessarily  results  in  a 
trespass,  as  if  he  should  order  earth  to  be  removed  from 
his  own,  land  in  such  a  manner  as  must  inevitably  lead  to 
the  caving  in  of  his  neighbor's  land.  But  in  cases  where 
the  act  of  the  servant  can  be  performed  in  a  manner  which 
will  cause  no  injury  to  third  persons,  and  yet  it  is  in  fact 
done  by  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  invade  another's  rights,  the 
master  is  no  longer  liable  directly,  but  only  consequentially. 
The  correct  theory,  then,  is.  that  he  is  legally  responsible  for 


the  employment  of  a  servant  who  in  the  performance  of 
orders  is  so  derelict  in  his  duty  as  unnecessarily  to  injure 
others.  The  rules  that  have  been  stated  cease  to  prevail 
when  the  service  is  at  an  end  or  is  even  temporarily  sus- 
pended. For  the  time  being  the  apparent  servant  is  not  a 
servant.  Thus,  if  it  were  a  coachman's  duty  to  put  up  his 
master's  horses  at  six  o'clock  at  night,  and  he  should  with- 
out his  master's  knowledge  use  them  in  a  particular  instance 
;it  ;i  biter  hour  for  his  own  purposes,  he  would  not  be  in  his 
master's  service,  and  the  latter  would  nut  be  responsible  for 
his  conduct,  though  it  was  apparently  but  a  repetition  of 
acts  performed  while  in  service  at  an  earlier  hour  of  the 
day.  Reference  should  be  made  to  a  class  of  cases  where 
the  master  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  person  to  do 
a  specified  act,  and  through  the  wilful  act  of  the  servant 
the  contract  remains  unperformed.  In  that  case  an  action 
may  be  based  upon  the  breach  of  contract,  it  being  imma- 
terial to  the  injured  party  whether  that  breach  is  occasioned 
by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  servant  or  not.  Thus,  if  a  rail- 
road company  should  agree  to  carry  goods  or  passengers 
from  one  place  to  another  within  a  specified  time,  and  its 
servants  should  by  a  combination  among  themselves  pre- 
vent the  transportation,  the  contract  is  broken  and  the 
company  is  liable. 

There  are  instances  in  which  it  has  been  determined  that 
a  master  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  one  employed  by  his  ser- 
vant, even  without  any  specific  authority  to  make  use  of 
his  services.  The  ground  of  this  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
master  by  implication  confers  upon  a  servant  the  power  of 
obtaining  assistance  from  others,  so  far  as  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  acts  done  within  the  scope  of  the  general 
employment.  It  is  thus  a  dictate  of  public  policy  that 
the  master  should  bo  answerable.  In  an  early  case  it  ap- 
peared that  a  master  having  employed  a  servant  to  do 
some  act,  the  servant  out  of  idleness  employed  another  to 
do  it,  and  that  person  in  carrying  into  execution  the  orders 
which  had  been  given  to  the  servant  committed  an  injury. 
The  master  was  held  liable.  This  doctrine  was  sanctioned 
by  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  in  a  recent  instance,  in 
which  a  servant  was  directed  to  throw  enow  from  the  roof 
of  a  house  into  a  street,  and  one  passing  by  was  injured 
by  a  piece  of  ice  carelessly  thrown  down  by  a  person  em- 
ployed by  the  servant  without  the  master's  knowledge. 

There  is  such  a  complete  identity  between  a  master  and 
a  servant  acting  in  the  course  of  his  employment  that 
notice  to  the  latter  of  a  certain  fact  connected  with  the 
business  is  deemed  to  be  notice  to  the  former,  even  though 
the  servant  is  so  neglectful  of  his  duty  as  not  to  mention 
the  fact  to  the  master.  Thus,  if  a  servant  having  charge 
of  a  vicious  dog  should  know  his  propensities,  the  master 
would  be  deemed  to  have  like  knowledge,  and  would  be 
answerable  accordingly. 

Assuming  that  a  person  is  a  servant,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  in  a  legal  point  of  view  to  determine  who  is  his 
master.  He  may  be  regularly  employed  by  one  person 
who  may  commission  him  to  serve  another.  The  question 
will  be,  if  he  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  negligence  whereby  some 
third  person  is  injured,  whether  he  is  the  servant  of  the 
regular  employer  or  of  the  one  whom  he  happens  tempo- 
rarily to  be  serving.  Thus,  if  an  owner  of  a  carriage  should 
hire  for  a  day  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  driver  from  the  keeper 
of  a  livery  stable,  and  the  driver  should,  while  obeying  the 
directions  of  the  owner  of  the  carriage,  through  negligence, 
injure  a  stranger,  who  would  be  liable  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
the  driver  is  the  servant  of  the  party  who  selected  him  and 
who  pays  his  wages,  and  not  of  the  man  whom  he  happens 
to  be  serving  by  force  of  the  directions  of  the  true  master. 
Under  special  circumstances  the  owner  of  the  carriage  may, 
undoubtedly,  make  himself  liable,  as  if  he  should  person- 
ally interfere  with  the  mode  in  which  the  driver  performs 
his  service. 

The  fact  that  the  master  is  liable  for  the  wrongful  act  of 
the  servant  does  not  relieve  the  latter.  He  is  the  true 
author  of  the  wrong  done.  The  injured  party  may  at  his 
election  sue  either  the  master  or  the  servant,  and  according 
to  some  authorities  both  in  one  action.  If  the  master  is 
obliged  to  pay  damages,  ho  has  a  remedy  over  against  the 
servant.  It  is  a  wise  course  for  the  master  when  sued  to 
notify  the  servant  to  defend  the  action,  in  which  case  the 
judgment  against  the  master  is  conclusive  against  the 
servant. 

The  master  may  on  liis  part  have  an  action  against  third 
persons  who  injure  his  servant  and  thus  deprive  him  of 
his  services.  The  ground  of  the  action  is  "  loss  of  service." 
Examples  of  this  are  cases  in  which  an  assault  has  been 
committed  or  there  has  been  a  deprivation  of  personal  lib- 
erty. So,  if  a  female  servant  were  seduced  and  loss  of 
service  thereby  sustained.  It  is  a  further  rule  that  if  one 
knowingly  entices  away  a  servant  and  leads  him  to  break 
his  contract  of  service,  the  master  will  have  a  cause  of 
action  against  the  entioer,  even  though  ho  may  also  have 
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one  against  the  servant.  This  rule  has  been  applied  to 
cases  of  greater  magnitude  than  those  usually  found  in 
contracts  of  service  j  e.  rj.  contracts  with  managers  of  thea- 
tres or  operas  by  musical  or  dramatic  performers.  These 
principles  cannot  be  extended  so  far  as  to  give  the  master 
a  cause  of  action  for  a  mere  breach  of  contract  made  by  the 
third  person  with  the  servant,  whereby  the  latter  is  injured. 
Thus,  if  a  servant  should  enter  into  an  ordinary  passenger 
contract  with  a  railway  company,  and  in  the  course  of  it 
should  sustain  injury,  disabling  him  from  service,  the 
master  could  have  no  action,  as  he  would  be  no  party  to 
the  contract.  The  servant  alone  could  enforce  its  provi- 
sions. When,  on  the  other  hand,  no  contract  intervenes, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  service  is  impaired  by  a  wrongful 
;i'-t  <I"Mo  to  tin;  servant,  the  master  has  his  remedy  in  an 
action  for  damages.  If,  however,  the  servant  were  killed 
by  (lie  wrongful  act  of  another,  the  master  would  have  no 
action.  The  contract  of  service  is  deemed  to  be  terminated 
by  the  death  of  the  servant,  and  every  remedy  is  suspended. 
Statutes  in  some  States  have  varied  this  rule  in  the  case  of 
(Kin-tit  and  child,  but  not  in  that  of  the  mere  contract  of 
service.  The  rules  thus  stated  are  not  reciprocal.  The 
servant  has  no  remedy  for  an  injury  done  to  the  mastrr, 
not  even  if  the  master  is  so  disabled  as  to  prevent  him 
from  continuing  the  work  in  which  the  servant  is  engaged. 
It  is  an  old  rule  of  the  common  law  that  the  servant  may 
defend  the  master  from  unjustifiable  personal  assaults,  as 
well  as  the  master  in  like  case  the  servant.  These  rules  are 
extended  to  the  cases  of  parent  and  child  and  of  husband 
and  wife.  A  parent  may  sue  one  who  injures  or  si 
lii-  child  for  ••  loss  of  service."  (See  PAUKNT  AND  CHILD.) 
On  the  same  ground  a  husband  may  sue  an  adulterer  who 
has  seduced  his  wife,  or  any  person  who  in  legal  language 
has  "harbored"  her,  or  wilfully  and  without  good  cause 
withdrawn  her  from  his  service.  (See  HrsDANn  AXII  WIFE.) 

This  branch  of  the  law  has  become  in  modern  linn 
of  great  extent  and  importance,  particularly  in  the  admin- 
i  ;tr;ttion  of  such  great  departments  of  business  as  railways. 
The  general  rules  of  law  will  be  applied  to  corporations 
acting  as  masters,  as  well  as  to  individuals.  (For  further 
information  consult  Smith  on.l/<(^r  nud  Srrrant  ;  Ked- 
lirld  mi  K'tila-'iifH  ;  Kent's  Commentaries  :  lecture  on  this 
topic.)  There  is  some  legislation  in  England  concerning 
"  laborers  "  and  "servants  of  husbandry."  This  has  nut 
been  copied  in  this  country.  (For  peculiar  rules  concern- 
ing seamen  consult  SEAMEN.)  T.  W.  Dwn;irr. 

Master  in  Chancery,  in  former  times  an  officer  in 
the  English  court  of  chancery  who  acted  as  general  assist- 
ant to  the  judge,  and  performed  much  of  the  administra- 
tive and  collateral  business  of  the  court.  These  officers 
were  twelve  in  number,  of  whom  the  master  of  the  rolls 
was  the  chief.  (See  MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLS.)  The  practice 
of  appointing  them  grew  up  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  English  law.  Their  principal  functions  were  the 
hearing  of  references  of  causes,  the  taking  of  affi.l 
and  acknowledgments,  the  examination  of  witnesses  in 
certain  cases — as,  e.  y.,  for  the  perpetuation  of  testimony — 
the  taking  of  recognizances,  etc.  When  a  suit  involved  a 
matter  of  account,  particularly  if  this  were  long  and  com- 
plicated, it  became  the  usual  practice  to  refer  its  settlement 
to  a  master.  The  masters  also  examined  upon  reference 
the  propriety  of  bills  in  equity,  and  if  report  was  made 
that  a  bill  contained  scandalous  and  impertinent  matter,  it 
was  struck  out.  If  no  objection  was  made  to  the  report 
or  decision  of  a  roaster  in  any  case,  it  was  the  regular 

;>raetice  to  perfect  and  confirm  it  by  a  judicial  order. 
Vithin  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  office  of  master 
in  chancery  has  been  abolished  in  England  by  statute  (15 
and  1G  Viet.  ch.  86),  and  the  duties  which  formerly  devolved 
upon  this  officer  are  performed  by  the  judges  and  registrars. 
In  the  U.  S.  there  are  still  masters  in  chancery  in  some  of 
the  States.  In  those  which  follow  the  New  York  code  of 
procedure  it  is  the  usual  practice  to  refer  matters  of  ac- 
count and  other  incidental  business  in  equity  to  attorneys- 
at-law  or  solicitors  for  settlement  or  determination,  who 
are  in  such  a  case  styled  technically  "  referees."  In  per- 
forming such  functions  they  have  much  the  same  powers 
as  masters  in  chancery  formerly  possessed.  (For  further 
information  as  to  masters  in  chancery  consult  Spence, 
K'jnit'iht'1  Jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Chancery,  Daniell's 
Chancery  Practice,  Harbour's  do.) 

GEOIUSE  CHASE.     REVISF.D  BY  T.  W.  Dwioirr. 
Master  of  a  Ship  (law),  the  chief  officer  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  having  supreme  command  of  the  crew  and  the  sole 
management  of  the  ship,  often  in  common  speech  called 
the  "captain."     This  office,  with  its  peculiar  legal  func- 
tions, is  very  ancient;  it  is  described  in  the  Laws  of  a 
which  appeared  in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  Italian  Ci,n- 
tuliitu  del  Mart,  a  collection  or  digest  of  the  principal  com- 
mercial usages  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  other  niari- 
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time  codes  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  master  is  appointed 
by  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  and  as  an  agent  represents  both 
them  and  the  owners  of  the  cargo.  He  is  clothed  with  very 
great  powers  in  respect  to  the  ship,  the  cargo,  and  the  crew, 
and  while  in  foreign  countries  his  authority  to  act  for  and 
to  bind  his  principals  exceeds  that  of  any  other  regular 
commercial  agent,  and  is  almost  unbounded.  (For  a  full 
description  of  his  powers,  duties,  and  functions  see  SHIP- 
PING.) 

Master  of  the  Rolls,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  chancery  in  England,  before  whom  equitable  causes  may 
be  heard  in  tin;  first  instance.  lie  possesses  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction  with  the  three  vice-chancellors.  (S^:  COURTS.) 
Appeals  may  be  taken  from  his  decisions  to  the  court  of 
appeal  in  chancery  or  to  the  lord  chancellor.  This  specific 
title  was  given  to  him  originally  because  he  had  the  cus- 
tody of  the  public  rolls  and  records.  This  custody,  how- 
ever, was  gradually  withdrawn  from  him,  and  vested  in 
officers  not  in  his  appointment,  but  has  in  recent  times  been 
restored  to  him  by  statute  {1  and  2  Viet.  ch.  U-i).  lie  was 
formerly  chief  of  the  masters  in  chancery  until  this  office 
was  abolished.  (See  MASTEH  IN  CHANCKHV.) 

(!I;OK<,I:  CIMSI:.     Itr.visKD  BY  T.  W.  PNVIGIIT. 

Mas'terslngers  [(jcr.  Afeiatersinger],  the  name  of  a 

peculiar  kind  of  literary  guild  or  association  \vhkdi  was 

formed   in  various  (lerman  cities  in   the  fourteenth  and 

fifteenth  centuries,  when  poetry  had  died  out  at  the  courts 

among  the  Minnesingers,  and  was  taken  up  by  the  burgh- 

era.     The  productions  of  these  schools  have  comparatively 

little  poetical  interest,  and  as  the  invention  of  some  n  iv- 

!  elty  in  form  was  the  condition  of  becoming  master  of  the 

guild,  hunting  after  novelties  soon  drove  the  form  into  ab- 

i  Burdity.    {For  interesting  information  of  this  peculiar  phe- 

!  nomenon  see  Pusclnnann,  Grvndlicher Berickt  tU-»  l>>  <.'><  h<  it 

Mfixtftymut;/*  Mini-lit/,  l.")7.'J),  and  Wagenseil,  Buck  von  der 

Mi  lit-  >-Ki>i'j>  >•  }i"l'lH?fitjc>i  fiutmt  (IOU7J.) 

iUas'tic  [Or.  jbiaart^;  literally,  chewing  substance,  be- 
cause it  was  usrd  as  a  masticatory  by  the  ancients  as  now 
by  the  Orientals],  a  valuable  gum-resin  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  many  varnishes.  Alone,  it  is  transparent,  tough, 
brilliant,  and  delicate,  and  is  often  employed  in  finishing 
iiiitji-.  and  paintings.  It  is  obtained  from  cuts  in  the  bark 

of  J'i'Ntitrhin   /'  ntim-nn,  /'.  AtftiHt {'.•<!,  etc.,  shrubs   <>f  the   urdor 

Anaoardiacco).  It  comes  from  Barbary,  the  Levant,  ami 
f-]MM-ially  from  China.  It  has  a  limited  use  in  medicine 
and  in  mounting  objects  for  the  microscope,  and  in  den- 
tistry is  a  temporary  material  for  rilling  decayed  teeth. 

Mas'tiff  [L.  Lat.  mattitrtu],  a  name  applied  to  several 
distinct  breeds  of  large  watch-dogs.  The  old  English  and 
Irish  mastiff*  (breeds  which  are  unfortunately  now  nearly 
extinct)  resemble  the  bull-dog  in  courage  and  strength,  but 
excel  him  in  magnanimity,  faithfulness,  and  affection  for 
man.  The  mastiff  is  a  most  dangerous  enemy.  The 
Thibet  mastiff,  from  Central  Asia,  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  dug  tribe.  Ho  is  bred  both  as  a  sheep-dog  and  as  a 
defender  of  the  house.  The  so-called  Cuban  bloodhound 
is  really  a  mastiff  of  Spanish  origin,  but  in  ferocity  and 
blood-thirstiness  appears  to  excel  all  other  breeds. 

Ittas'tin  (CLAUDIUS  Hr.NitY),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Hunts- 
ville,  Ala.,  June  4,  1820  ;  educated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia;  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  lsn;;  \vas  a 
private  pupil  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  George  B.  Wood,  and 
graduated  M.  D.  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  l^I'.i; 
went  to  Europe  in  1850,  and  studied  in  London.  Paris  and 
Edinburgh.  Returning,  settled  in  Mobile,  where  In- 
since  practised,  chiefly  as  a  surgeon,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  in  the  Confederate  army.  In  Mar.,  1874,  delivered 
the  annual  address  before  the  medical  alutnni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  institution  conferred 
upon  bim  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1875.  Dr. 
Mastin  has  contributed  valuable  articles  to  medical  jour- 
nals, and  is  a  most  excellent  surgeon.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Itlas'todon  [Or.  fuurrf?,  a  "  nipple,"  and  65ov?,  a  "  tooth  "], 
an  extinct  genus  of  Tertiary  and  Quaternary  quadrupeds 
of  large  size,  belonging  to  the  order  Proboscidea,  and 
closely  related  to  the  elephant  and  the  mammoth.  They  are 
distinguished  from  those  animals  principally  by  the  more 
simple  structure  of  the  crowns  of  the  molar  or  grinding 
tectli.  These  teeth,  according  to  Owen,  are  seven  on  each 
side,  above  and  below.  The  first  two,  at  least  in  the  upper 
jaw,  are  followed  by  vertical  successors,  but  the  remaining 
teeth  displace  one  another  from  behind  forward,  usually 
not  im>rc  than  two  of  each  scries  being  in  use  at  one  time, 
or  eight  in  all.  The  molar  teeth  have  wedge-shaped,  trans- 
verse ridges,  and  the  summits  of  the  ridges  are  divided  by 
a  depression  lengthwise  with  the  tooth,  and  further  sub- 
divided into  smaller  cones,  more  or  less  resembling  the 
teats  of  a  cow,  whence  the  name,  meaning  "  nipple-tooth." 
The  form  of  these  teeth  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  being 
intermediate  between  those  of  ordinary  herbivorous  ani- 
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mills  and  tlio  complex  tooth  of  the  elephant.  In  the  com- 
mon American  specie-..!/.  Ameneattu»(0hiotiaa,g{gani»<u), 
the  posterior  molars  are  crossed  by  three  to  five  such  ridges, 
the  last  molar  above  and  below  being  subject  to  some  va- 
riation ;  but  in  the  three  tooth  preceding  the  last  there  are 
three  such  ridges,  ami  this  form  was  taken  by  Dr.  Fal- 
coner as  the  type  of  his  sub-genus  Trilnpnilmi  ("three- 
crested").  .!/.  lun'in-',Hti-in  of  Europe  has  four  such  ridges 
on  the  corresponding  teeth,  representing  his  sub-genus 
Tttralapkodon  ("four-crested").  M.  Sit-ati-nnfn  has  five 
ri'li;os,  while  another  group,  considered  by  that  author  as 
intermediate  between  El> /Jin*  and  Mattfirltin.  and  named 
Sti'<i'"f'nt,  has  six  or  more  such  crests.  These  ridges  are 
built  up  of  dentine  or  the  bony  substance  of  the  tooth, 
ati'l  covered  by  a  layer  of  enamel.  The  fangs  and  base  of 
the  tooth  are  further  covered  by  a  coating  of  cement,  which 
in  the  typical  Mustorlou  extends  only  in  a  very  thin  layer 
over  the  enamel  of  the  crown,  while  in  Steffoflon  it  is  pres- 
ent in  considerable  quantity  in  the  valleys  between  the 
crowded  ridges.  In  the  elephant  the  same  process  has 
been  carried  still  further.  The  ridges  of  dentine.coated 
with  enamel  have  become  numerous,  thin,  and  propor- 
tionally high,  and  the  intervals  are  filled  with  cement, 
which  also  invests  the  whole  crown  of  the  tooth.  As  such 
a  tooth  becomes  worn  by  use  the  grinding  surface  will 
present  ;i  scries  of  ridges  of  enamel  crossing  the  tooth,  and 
uniting  with  each  other  in  pairs  at  the  sides  of  the  tooth, 
so  as  to  enclose  an  elongated  area  of  dentine.  Each 
of  those  areas  represents  a  section  of  a  dcntinal  ridge, 
while  between  the  areas,  and  continuous  with  the  exterior 
of  the  tooth,  is  a  layer  of  cement,  Both  the  cement  and 
dentine,  being  softer  than  the  enamel,  will  be  worn  into 
hollows  alternating  with  ridges  of  that  material. 

The  coarser  teeth  of  the  Matttodon  indicated  a  coarser 
food  than  that  of  the  elephant,  and  the  remains  of  twigs 
ami  branches  of  trees,  especially  spruce  and  hemlock,  found 
in  the  position  of  the  stomach  of  some  mastodon  skeletons, 
have  given  very  positive  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
food.  There  were  no  canine  teeth,  but  two  of  the  upper 
incisors  were  developed  in  the  form  of  tusks,  like  those  of 
the  elephant.  These  were  also  preceded  by  a  pair  of  de- 
ciduous tusks,  and  in  some  species  were  provided  with  a 
band  of  enamel  upon  their  surface.  Shorter  tusks  were 
also  present  in  the  lower  jaw  of  many  and  perhaps  all  the 
species.  These  were  early  deciduous  in  the  females,  and 
in  the  males  one,  usually  the  right,  was  frequently  retained. 
The  skull  was  massive,  but  considerably  lightened  by  air- 
cavities.  The  form  and  position  of  the  nasal  opening,  as 
well  as  the  shape  of  the  nasal  bones,  indicate  the  presence 
of  an  elongated  and  flexible  proboscis,  and  the  necessity  of 
such  an  organ  is  shown  by  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  the 
vertebra;  of  which  are  much  compressed  longitudinally  and 
flattened.  All  the  vertebras  are  snort,  with  the  neural  spines 
of  the  thoracic  region  elongated.  The  M.  Americaniu,  the 
earliest  and  best  known  species,  has  been  very  fully  de- 
scribed under  the  name  M.  ijii/anteiu  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren, 
the  description  being  mostly  drawn  from  a  very  perfect 
skeleton  discovered  in  a  swamp  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.  This 
skeleton  measures  11  feet  in  height,  and  17  feet  in  length 
to  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  entire  length  of  the  tusk  is 
in  feet  1 1  inches,  about  2j  feet  being  included  in  the  socket. 
The  fore  foot  measures  nearly  2  feet  across.  The  bones 
were  massive  compared  with  those  of  the  elephant.  When 
alive  this  animal  must  have  been  12  or  13  feet  high,  and, 
including  the  tusks,  about  25  feet  long.  Other  skeletons 
more  or  less  complete  have  been  discovered  in  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  while  isolated  bones  and  teeth  have  been  found 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  in  Canada.  This  species 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Quaternary.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  living  at  least  two  species  in  South 
America,  the  .17.  Ami  nun  and  M.  Humboldtii,  the  former 
species  extending  into  the  southern  parts  of  this  continent. 
From  the  Pliocene  of  Nebraska,  Dr.  Leidy  has  described 
a  species,  M.  inirijieiu,  smaller  than  M.  Ameriennim,  and 
with  a  greater  number  of  transverse  ridges  upon  its  molars. 
M.  «/;»<•«;•«»  was  first  described  from  the  Pliocene  of  Mary- 
land, and  remains  of  the  same  or  a  closely  allied  species 
ha\o  since  boon  found  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Cali- 
fornia, ami  New  Mexico.  This  species  closely  resembled  the 
If.  angustideni  of  Europe,  and  like  that  species  was  pro- 
vided with  a  band  of  enamel  upon  the  tusk.  No  American 
species  are  known  earlier  than  the  Pliocene,  but  in  Europe 
M.  longirostris  wad  M.  tapiroidea  are  from  the  Miocene,  and 
the  explorations  of  Capt.  Cautley  and  Dr.  Falconer  have 
made  known  several  species  from  the  Sewalik  Hills  of  India, 
which  are  referred  to  the  Miocene.  Below  that  formation 
no  species  have  yet  been  discovered.  0.  C.  MARSH. 

Mastodonsau'rus   [Or.  ^ao-rdi,  a  "nipple,"  6«oiit,  a 
tooth,"   and  <ravpo?,   a  "lizard"],  an   extinct   genus    of 
Amphibia.  (See  I, . \IIVIUXTIIOUOX.) 
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Masu'di,  or  Al-Masudi  (Au-Am-L-IlAssAN),  b.  at 
Bagdad  about  the  close  of  the  ninth  century;  received  a 
brilliant  education  and  spent  many  years  in  travel.  The 
Mohammedan  power  and  the  Arabic  language  were  then 
at  their  highest  development,  and  Masft.li  visited  and  de- 
scribed many  regions  which  no  writer  of  his  race  and  creed 
had  soon,  including  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  Persia,  India 
(perhaps  even  China),  Madagascar,  Arabia,  all  the  coun- 
tries of  North  Africa,  and  Spain.  His  later  years  were 
passed  in  Palestine,  liassora,  Antioch,  and  Damascus,  and 
tie  d.  in  Egypt  in  956.  His  work,  embracing  the  geograph- 
ical and  historical  results  of  his  travels,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated of  its  kind  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  abounds  in 
curious  information  illustrating  the  manners,  morals,  jind 
beliefs  of  the  time.  It  is  styled  MrHilmr*  nf  linlil  iaul  Mini:* 
<>f  (I'l'/iix,  ami  is  but  an  epitome  of  a  larger  work,  now  lost, 
called  the  //intnry  of  the  Time*.  The  Mendaim  of  Until  has 
been  frequently  printed,  and  a  partial  English  translation 
was  published  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger  in  1841  under  the  title 
of  El-Mimftdi's  fliitorical  En<-ii<-l»i,;> il/n.  Other  works  of 
Masudi  are  extant  in  MS.,  and  several  others  have  been 
lost. 

Masnlipatam',  seaport  of  British  India,  the  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  the  presidency  of  Madias, 
at  the  mouth  ot  the  Kristnah,  in  lat.  16°  10'  N.  It  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade,  as  its  harbor  is  the  only  place  on 
the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Deccan  where  the  heavy 
surf  allows  large  vessels  to  cast  anchor ;  from  October  to 
December,  however,  no  ships  can  arrive  on  account  of  the 
monsoon.  Pop.  27,884. 

Mat,  or  Matting  [Ang.-Sax.  mcntte],  a  coarse  textile 
fabric  made  by  weaving  grasses,  rushes,  palm-fibre,  bark, 
and  the  like,  and  used  for  summer  floor-covering,  for  pack- 
ing furniture  and  other  goods,  as  material  for  bags,  as 
covering  for  hotbeds  and  cold-frames  in  gardens,  etc.  In 
rude  nations  matting  is  used  instead  of  sailcloth.  Vast 
quantities  of  "bass  matting,"  made  from  the  inner  bark 
of  the  European  linden  tree  (  Tilitt),  are  made  in  Northern 
Russia.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  Russian  exports  are  packed 
in  this  material,  which  has  an  extensive  sale.  Chinese  or 
Canton  matting  is  made  from  rushes,  as  arc  the  excellent 
mats  of  the  Japanese.  The  Mauritius  exports  sugar  and 
grain  packed  in  mats,  which  are  made  of  the  leaves  of  a 
tree.  When  washed  they  are  sold  very  cheaply.  The 
beautiful  India  matting  is  woven  from  a  sedge,  the  I'«]nf- 
rus  Panr/orei.  In  Portugal  and  Spain  very  handsome  mats 
are  made  from  Esparto  grass  and  reeds.  Mats  are  also 
made  from  coir  or  cocoanut  and  other  palm  fibres.  These 
are  used  for  covering  the  floors  of  public  halls,  and  are 
very  durable.  The  Japanese  make  mats  so  soft  and  elastic 
that  they  are  used  as  bedding. 

Matagor' da,  county  of  Texas,  bounded  S.  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  Matagorda  Bay.  Area,  1.334  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Colorado  River,  and  has  large  tracts 
of  alluvial  lands  of  the  richest  description.  Live-stock  and 
cotton  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  well  timbered 
near  the  streams.  Cap.  Matagorda.  Pop.  3377. 

Matagorda,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Matagorda  co.,  Tex.,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Matagorda  Bay,  has  5  churches  and  several 
schools.  It  is  an  old  Spanish  town,  and  a  favorite  summer 
resort.  Pop.  386.  During  the  severe  storm  of  Sept.  15- 
20,  1875,  wnich  visited  this  section  of  the  Texas  coast, 
Matagorda  was  submerged,  with  much  loss  of  property 
and  a  few  lives.  (See  INDIANOLA.) 

Matagorda  Bay,  an  extensive  bay  of  Calhoun  and 
Matagorda  cos.,  Tex.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River,  and  Lavaca  Bay,  one  of  its  arms,  receives  Lavaca 
River.  The  land  about  the  bay  is  flat  and  much  cut  up  by 
bayous,  but  a  part  affords  rich  pasturage.  The  entrance  to 
the  bay  is  by  Pass  Cavallo.  Matagorda  Peninsula,  which 
separates  the  bay  from  the  sea,  is  a  low  sand-spit,  often 
marshy,  and  in  some  places  is  overflowed  completely  by 
high  tides.  Indianola,  Port  Lavaca,  and  Matagorda  are 
the  principal  towns  on  the  bay,  which  is  the  channel  of 
much  commercial  activity. 

Matagorda  Island,  a  long  sandy  island  in  Calhoun 
co.,  Tex.,  separating  Espiritu  Santo  Bay  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Its  N.  E.  end  reaches  Pass  Cavallo,  and  has  an 
iron  lighthouse  with  flashing  light;  lat.  28° 20' 49" N.,  Ion. 
96°  23'  30"  W. 

Matamo'ras,  or  Matamoros,  a  frontier  town  of 
Mexico,  state  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  40  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  has  considerable  trade,  exporting 
horses,  hides,  wool,  and  metals,  and  importing  manufac- 
tured goods  of  all  kinds.  Pop.  12,000. 

Matamoras,  a  v.  (New  MATAMOHAS  P.  0.)  of  Grand 
View  tp.,  Washington  co.,  0.,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Pop.  406. 

Matamoras,  a  v.  of  Lykens  tp.,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  143. 
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Matamo'ros  (Gen.  MAKIANO),  b.  in  Mexico  about 
1770;  was  in  1811  priest  of  the  village  of  Jantelclco, 
in  the  district  of  Cuernavaca,  when  the  excesses  of  the 
Spanish  soldiery  induced  him  to  join  the  insurgents  who 
had  proclaimed  independence,  lie  went  to  Izucar.  S.  of 
Puebla,  then  held  by  the  celebrated  chieftain  Morelos, 
who,  being  himself  a  priest,  received  him  with  great  favor, 
and  at  once  made  him  a  colonel.  In  that  capacity  he  soon 
showed  such  decided  military  talent  as  to  be  called  "  the 
right  arm  of  Morelos,"  and  the  heroic  defence  of  Cuantla 
(1812)  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  He  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  successful  expedition  against  Oaxaca, 
and  was  in  command  at  the  signal  victory  of  San  Agustin 
del  Palmar  (Oct.,  1813).  Had  he  then  exercised  supreme 
power,  Mexican  independence  would  probably  have  been 
established;  but  Morclos,  having  resolved  to  attack  Val- 
laclolid,  was  repulsed  and  his  forces  shattered  at  the  battle 
of  Puruaran,  in  which  Matamoros  was  captured.  He  was 
shot  a  few  days  later  at  Valladolid  (now  Morelia)  Feb.  13, 
1814.  His  remains  at  a  later  day  were  placed  with  those 
of  Hidalgo  and  Morelos  in  the  cathedral  of  Mexico,  and 
his  memory  has  been  honored  by  giving  his  name  to  an 
important  city,  as  well  as  to  numerous  towns  and  districts. 
Alaman,  in  his  History  i>f  Mrsico,  characterizes  Matainoros 
as  the  best  military  genius  among  the  insurgent  leaders. 

Matan'zas,  town  of  Cuba,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
island,  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  bay  of  the  same  name, 
52  miles  E.  of  Havana,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  two 
lines  of  railway,  is  well  built,  and  contains  one  of  the  best 
educational  institutions  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Euiprcsa 
Academy.  It  is  fortified,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  carries 
on  a  very  considerable  trade:  in  !S(i7  it  exported  1,71'  ...I'.'.i'.i 
cwts.  of  sugar  and  1,212,587  cwts.  of  molasses.  Pop.  30,102. 

Mataro%  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  large  manufactories  of  cot- 
ton, sailcloth,  and  glass,  iron-foundries,  and  shipbuilding 
docks.  Pop.  15,861. 

Matawan',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.,  28 
miles  from  New  York  ('ity,  on  the  Matawan  Creek.  It 
contains  1  institute.  4  churches,  2  hotels,  1  bank,  1  news- 
paper, a  fine  public  hall,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  2839. 
D.  A.  BELL,  ED. "JOURNAL." 

Matches,  fine  sticks  or  splinters  of  inflammable  mate- 
rial tipped  with  a  substance  yet  more  inflammable  to  facili- 
tate ignition.  Our  English  word — like  the  Fr.  mtchi-,  a 
"wick,"  a  "lock  of  hair;"  the  Port.  >n<-<-]iti,  a  "match  or 
wick;"  It.  mircin,  micro — -is  derived  from  the  Mid.  Latin, 
ntijrn,  unfj-itit,  the  "  wick  or  snuff  of  a  candle,"  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  Gr.  (uiifi,  "mucus;"  fivfa,  which  also  signifies 
the  nozzle  of  an  antique  lamp,  is  traceable  to  the  Sanskrit 
ffiHc,  mttncdmi,  to  "  throw  away,"  to  "  scatter."  The  earliest 
matches  of  which  we  have  any  record  were  thin  strips  of 
wood  about  six  inches  long  and  tipped  with  sulphur  or 
brimstone.  These  were  first  used  with  the  old  tinder-box, 
one  being  applied  to  the  smouldering  tinder,  into  which  a 
spark  had  been  struck  with  Hint  and  steel;  but  they  were 
also  employed  in  conjunction  with  more  rapid  means  of 
obtaining  light.  Phosphorus,  discovered  in  1077,  was  first 
applied  to  common  lighting  purposes  by  Godfrey  Haukwitz, 
who  in  1680  found  that  a  minute  portion  rubbed  between 
folds  of  brown  paper  would  take  fire  and  ignite  a  sulphur 
match  brought  in  contact  with  it.  But  as  phosphorus  was 
for  some  time  very  costly,  neither  this  invention  nor  others 
necessitating  its  use  could  be  of  general  service.  Among 
the  best  of  these  inventions  was  a  small  bottle  in  which  a 
piece  of  phosphorus  had  been  stirred  with  a  hot  wire  so  as 
to  coat  its  interior  with  oxide  of  phosphorus ;  the  bottle 
was  kept  tightly  corked  except  when  a  light  was  required, 
then  the  cork  was  withdrawn,  and  a  sulphur  match  was 
dipped  in  and  thus  ignited.  Oxymuriate  matches,  a  much 
later  invention,  were  strips  of  wood  tipped  first  with  sul- 
phur, then  with  a  paste  of  chlorate  of  potash,  gum,  and 
sugar,  colored  with  vermilion.  They  were  sold  in  small 
boxes  with  double  compartments,  in  one  of  which  fitted  a 
little  bottle  containing  a  piece  of  asbestos  soaked  in  oil  of 
vitriol;  a  match  dipped  into  this  bottle  ignited  immedi- 
ately. But  the  plan  had  its  disadvantages,  for  the  oil  of 
vitriol  was  dangerous  to  carry  about,  and  soon  deteriorated 
from  exposure  to  the  air.  The  first  friction  matches,  or 
liirir't'i-H,  invented  in  1829,  were  tipped  with  a  paste  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  antimony,  and  starch,  and 
were  ignited  by  being  drawn  between  folds  of  sand-paper. 
For  greater  safety  they  were  made  in  the  shape  of  a  comb, 
twelve  or  fifteen  together,  and  were  broken  off  as  required. 
When  first  introduced  into  America  they  were  called  loco- 
foco,  a  jingling  term  with  no  apparent  meaning,  unless  its 
second  part  be  the  Italian  fuocn,  "  fire."  In  1835  the  ex- 
pression became  the  nickname  of  a  political  party.  A  meet- 
ing having  been  called  by  the  Xew  York  Whigs,  the  Demo- 
crats, in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  the  hall  where  it  was 


held,  blew  out  the  candles,  and  after  their  opponents  had 
left  the  building  relighted  them  with  these  matches.  Thence 
the  name  Lucofoco  was  jrh 'en  to  the  Democrats,  and  retained 
for  about  thirty  years.  The  sand-paper  for  lighting  was 
after  a  time  gummed  on  the  box,  so  that  the  lucifers  could 
be  drawn  across  it.  So  noisy  was  this  operation  that  the 
matches  were  called  congrcves,  after  the  rockets  of  that 
name.  It  was  also  dangerous,  for  such  pressure  was  needed 
to  light  a  match  that  its  top  was  liable  to  be  forced  off  and 
to  ignite  after  falling  on  the  carpet  or  on  people's  clothes. 
But  in  1SIM,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  dis- 
covery of  phosphorus,  that  substance  was  employed  in 
making  a  safer  and  more  agreeable  match,  to  which  the  old 
names  congreve  and  lueifer  were  applied. 

Those  workpeople  who  have  to  do  with  the  igniting 
composition  are  subject  to  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw.  called 
the  "jaw  "  or  "  match  "  disease,  or  "  the  flute."  It  begins 
with  toothache,  gradually  becoming  more  intense ;  the 
teeth  decay  and  fall  out.  and  then  the  decay  extends  to 
the  jawbone,  causing  intense  pain,  which  never  ceases 
until  a  surgical  operation  or  death  relieves  the  sufferer. 
In  bad  cases  the  whole  lower  jawbone  may  be  lost,  and 
the  disease,  even  when  cured,  causes  terrible  disfigurement. 
Some  German  manufacturers  refuse  to  employ  persons 
whose  teeth  are  in  the  least  decayed,  as  they  are  more 
readily  attacked.  It  is  said  that  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
and  constant  attention  to  the  teeth  arc  almost  infallible 
preventives  of  the  jaw  disease;  workers  in  large  factories, 
whose  masters  can  and  do  spend  money  on  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, are  therefore  comparatively  safe.  But  very 
different  is  the  case  of  those  employed  in  small  factories, 
or,  as  too  often  happens,  making  matches  clandestinely  in 
their  own  homes.  They,  says  Tomlinson,  "are  never  free 
from  the  fumes.  Their  clothes  are  luminous  in  the  dark, 
and  in  the  daytime  white  fumes  may  be  seen  ascending 
from  them.  In  some  cases  they  eat  and  sleep  in  the  room 
where  the  matches  are  made,  and  the  mati-riais  when  not 
in  use  arc  kept  under  the  bed."  In  the  matches  made  by 
these  poor  creatures  the  phosphorus  sometimes  "  forms 
four-ninths  of  the  igniting  paste,  while  in  proper  factories 
1  pound  of  phosphorus  to  20  pounds  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents would  be  thought  excessive."  All  danger  of  disease 
is  avoided  by  substituting  red  phosphorus  for  the  common 
kind.  The  use  of  maehinery  in  matchmaking  is  much  to 
be  desired,  as  lessening  the  risk  of  accident  and  di 
and  diminishing  the  number  of  women  and  young  persons 
employed  in  the  more  unhealthy  pmre-.-rs.  .Maehines 
have  been  invented  for  dividing  the  wood  into  blocks,  for 
cutting  splints,  round  and  square,  for  separating  the  double 
matches,  for  dipping,  and  for  cutting  nnd  folding  the 
wooden  boxes.  The  consumption  of  matches  is  enorni'ius, 
95  per  cent,  of  all  the  phosphorus  made  being  employed 
in  their  manufacture.  According  to  Muspratt  over  300 
tons  of  phosphorus  are  fabricated  annually  in  Europe,  and 
as  1  pound  of  this  substance  will  make  I.IMIO.OOO  niatehi-s. 
some  idea  of  the  number  manufactured  may  be  arrived  at. 
Timber  and  labor  being  very  cheap  in  Austria  and  some 
parts  of  Germany,  matches  are  there  made  in  specially 
large  quantities.  JANET  TTIKEY. 

Mate^  or  Paraguay  Tea  [Sp.  yfrlia  de  matt;  matJ 
is  properly  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  prepared],  the  dried 
and  broken  leaves  and  shoots  of  Jlex  Paraguayentii  and 
several  other  species  of  Ilex  (order  Aquifoliaceai),  shrubs 
which  grow  in  Brazil  and  Paraguay.  The  leaves  are  gath- 
ered in  great  quantities,  dried  by  artificial  heat,  and  stored 
away  for  several  months  to  cure.  They  are  then  sent  to 
market,  and  are  an  important  article  of  commerce.  .Mate 
is  used  in  most  parts  of  South  America  much  as  we  use 
tea  and  coffee,  like  which  it  abounds  in  caffeine.  It  is 
drunk  in  large  quantities  in  an  almost  boiling  state,  and 
has  the  general  properties  of  tea  and  coffee. 

Mate'lica,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Maccrata, 
about  30  miles  from  the  town  of  Macerata.  This  place 
contains  interesting  works  of  art,  and  its  secret  archives 
are  very  curious.  It  was  an  important  town  during  the 
Roman  period,  many  vestiges  of  which  still  exist,  and  it 
was  the  scene  of  much  turbulence  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Woollen  cloths  are  now  largely  manufactured  here.  Pop. 
in  1874,  7298. 

Mate'ra  [prob.  Muteola],  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Potenza,  situated  in  a  plain  flanked  by 
two  deep  valleys  and  surrounded  by  smiling  hills.  It  con- 
tains several  well-built  churches  and  a  remarkable  chapel, 
San  Pietro  Barisano,  consisting  of  three  naves,  the  whole 
excavated  in  a  single  huge  block  of  stone.  This  town  suf- 
fered cruelly  from  wars  and  earthquakes  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  present  inhabitants  arc  mostly  agricultur- 
ists or  shepherds.  Pop.  in  1874,  14,312. 

Mate'rial  Cause,  in  ontology,  the  first  of  the  four 
kinds  of  causes  distinguished  by  Aristotle  and  accepted  by 
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later  metaphysicians.  As  defined  by  him,  the  material 
cause  nt'  a.  thing  is  the  physical  basis  of  its  existence  — 
namely,  the  matter  from  which  it  was  formed  or  developed; 
f.  '/.  the  bluck  uf  marble  from  which  a  statue  is  car\i-il. 
The  material  cause  of  a  thing  is  thus  partly,  but  not  ab- 
Sdlutely,  identical  with  the  thing  itself  (dun  /tiny  an  nirlt). 
In  the  instance  cited  a  portion  of  the  material  cause,  or 
blurk  of  marble,  must  be  eliminated  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  semblance  of  the  pre-existing  typo  —  i'.  e.  the  finished 
statue. 

Materialism  [Lat.  materia,  "matter"].  In  general, 
materialism  is  the  doctrine  that  nothing  exists  but  matter 
with  its  sensible  properties.  It  is  opposed  to  idealism,  the 
doctrine  that  nothing  exists  but  mind  with  its  ideal  phe- 
nomena; and  it  maybe  distinguished  from  spiritualism, 
which  maintains  the  existence  of  mind  or  spirit  as  well  as 
matter,  and  from  dualism,  whirh  seeks  to  co-ordinate  the 
two  as  distinct  essences  in  man  and  in  nature.  It  might 
also  bo  distinguished  from  some  kinds  of  sensualism  or 
sensationalism,  which  imply  the  separate  substance  of  the 
mind,  though  they  derive  its  ideas  through  the  senses  from 
material  impressions.  In  its  extreme  form  it  would  re- 
solve all  spiritual  beings  and  phenomena  into  mere  illu- 
sions. or  explain  them  as  refined  material  manifestations. 
Rightly  to  appreciate  it  as  a  philosophical  doctrine  we 
niu^t  briefly  trace  its  history  and  modern  phases,  the 
problems  it  has  raised,  and  the  terms  of  their  solution. 

Materialism,  says  its  latest  and  best  historian,  Lange,  is 
"as  old  as  philosophy,  but  not  older."  It  could  not  arise 
until  men  began  to  reflect  upon  the  spiritualistic  religions 
which  everywhere  prevailed,  and  it  would  then  be  among 
the  first  attempts  to  explain  their  seeming  inconsistency 
with  natural  phenomena,  and  construct  in  their  place  a 
purely  rational  theory  of  the  world  and  of  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man.  Grecian  materialism  led  the  way.  While 
the  systems  of  the  Orient  —  unless  the  Chinese  be  excepted 
—  continued  to  be  dualistic,  and  even  largely  idealistic  in 
their  tendency,  the  Greek  philosophers,  Lcucippus,  Democ- 
ritus,  and  Epicurus,  speculating  upon  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse, posited  an  infinite  number  of  atoms  or  refined  par- 
ticles of  matter  combining  and  recombining  in  mathemat- 
ical proportions  throughout  space  and  time,  until,  after 
endless  trials,  all  existing  things  have  been  produced.  In 
these  systems  not  only  were  solid  objects,  plants  and  ani- 
mals, regarded  as  mere  masses  of  compounded  atoms,  but 
also  the  souls  of  men,  which  were  supposed  to  consist  of 
ethereal  and  luminous  particles  diffused  like  air  or  light 
through  the  body,  and  dispersed  with  it  at  death  ;  and 
even  the  gods  themselves  were  fancied  as  atomic  beings  or 
dream-like  images  in  human  form,  dwelling  in  the  inter- 
spaces between  the  worlds  in  happy  indifference  to  the 
course  of  nature  and  the  affairs  of  mortals.  Roman  ma- 
terialism followed  as  little  more  than  a  reproduction  of  the 
Grecian,  and  had  its  chief  representative  in  Lucretius, 
who  expounded  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  in  a  majestic 
hilosophical  poem.  On  the  Nature  of  Thinatt.  Traces  of 
picureanism  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Hor- 
ace, Virgil,  and  other  men  of  letters,  but  it  did  not  main- 
tain at  Home  the  high  ethical  character  which  it  had 
claimed  among  the  Greeks,  having  been  so  bitterly  as- 
sailed by  the  Stoic  philosophers  that  the  very  name  has 
since  remained  a  synonym  for  sensual  pleasure. 

Italian  materialism  rose  with  the  classical  revival  as  a 
mock  compromise  between  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  and 
the  speculations  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  Aristotle. 
The  leader  of  the  movement,  Pomponatius,  until  silenced 
by  a  decree  of  the  Lateran  Council,  held  the  mortality  of 
the  soul,  the  necessity  of  the  will,  and  the  embodiment  of 
God  in  nature.  And  subsequently  the  systems  of  Democ- 
ritus  and  Epicurus  were  partially  revived  by  Telesius, 
Cumpanellti,  and  Magnenus,  and  at  length  fully  sanctioned 
by  Peter  Gassendi,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  whose  learned 
di'f'enco  of  Epicureanism  as  consistent  with  Christianity 
has  caused  him  to  be  styled  the  father  of  modern  mate- 
rialism. 

English  materialism  at  the  same  time  was  opening 
new  paths  with  greater  boldness  and  freedom.  Thomas 
Hobbes,  in  a  work  well  named  Leviathan,  described  the 
soul  as  a  corporeal  substance  receiving  ideas  as  material 
images,  the  state  as  an  incarnation  of  absolute  power,  and 
God  himself  as  but  a  name  for  the  incomprehensible  om- 
nipotence of  nature.  He  was  followed  by  Locke,  sowing 
the  seeds  of  a  sensual  materialism,  not  only  by  deducing 
all  ideas  from  sensation  through  reflection,  but  by  suggest- 
ing that  reflection  itself  might  be  a  property  of  matter. 
And  upon  this  system  the  free-thinkers  Layton,  Coward, 
and  Collins  espoused  anew  the  materiality  and  mortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  mechanical  necessity  of  the  will,  while 
more  devout  philosophers,  such  as  Dodwell,  Hartley,  and 
Priestley,  sought  to  reconcile  the  same  views  with  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 
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French  materialism  grew  out  of  the  previous  systems 
under  the  combined  influence  of  Gassendi  and  Locke.  The 
Abbe  Condillac,  as  a  disciple  of  the  latter,  illustrated  the 
process  of  transforming  sensations  into  ideas  by  an  im- 
aginary human  being  encased  in  marble  and  allowed  to 
acquire  successively  the  different  senses  and  combine  their 
impressions  by  acts  of  attention,  memory,  and  judgment. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  but  a  step  farther  for  La  Met- 
trie,  in  his  treatises  On  Man  a  Machine  and  Man  a  J'tunt, 
to  reduce  the  mind  to  a  mere  perishable  mechanism  or  or- 
ganism. And  at  length  the  Baron  d'Holbaeh,  in  his  iS'y*- 
i<  in  uf  Nature,  brought  materialism  to  the  climax  of  im- 
piety, as  well  as  sensuality,  by  not  only  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  mind,  freedom,  and  immortality,  and  maintain- 
ing the  eternity  of  matter,  the  indestructibility  of  force, 
the  immutability  of  physical  law,  but  by  assailing  virtue, 
religion,  and  God  as  mere  superstitious  fictions. 

German  materialism  has  since  followed  under  a  reaction- 
ary impulse  against  the  long-prevailing  idealism.  Scho- 
penhauer had  already  substituted  his  Universal  Will  or 
Force  for  the  Absolute  Reason  of  Hegel ;  Fcuerbach  had 
resolved  his  ideas  into  phosphates :  and  it  has  only  re- 
mained for  Molcschott,  V  ogt,  and  BUchner,  in  the  light  of 
these  speculations,  to  revive  the  materialism  of  LaMettrie 
and  D'Holbaeh  with  illustrations  drawn  from  recent  phys- 
ical research. 

It  is  evident  from  this  glimpse  of  the  history  of  mate- 
rialism that  numerous  questions  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time  through  its  conflicts  with  opposing  doctrines,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  these  questions  have  at  length  been 
brought  to  definite  issues  in  our  day  as  if  for  final  settle- 
ment. A  preliminary  question  is  the  essential  nature  of 
matter.  The  idealist,  distinguishing  between  matter  in 
itself  and  as  it  appears  to  us,  begins  by  referring  certain 
of  its  properties,  such  as  light  and  sound,  to  the  percipient 
subject  as  without  objective  reality;  then  adds  to  these  the 
other  more  metaphysical  properties  of  extension,  impene- 
trability, figure,  even  space  and  time ;  and  thus  ends  by 
resolving  all  matter  into  mind.  But  the  materialist,  re- 
versing the  process,  starts  with  the  idea  of  matter  as  an 
external  independent  something  which  he  divides  into  in- 
visible atoms,  distributes  through  space  and  time,  endows 
with  motion,  life,  even  sensation  and  thought,  until  at 
length  he  has  resolved  mind  itself  into  mere  matter.  Such 
extremes  were  reached  in  the  opposite  systems  of  Berkeley 
and  D'Holbaeh. 

The  next  question  is  the  connection  of  matter  with 
force,  or  materialism  as  opposed  to  dynamism.  Newton, 
though  an  atomist,  could  only  conceive  of  force  as  on  ex- 
pression of  mind,  of  some  voluntary  agent  imparting  it  to 
the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  in  the  form  of  attraction, 
repulsion,  and  other  properties;  Leibnitz  regarded  the 
atoms  themselves  as  intrinsically  active  substances  termed 
monads ;  and  Boscovich,  in  his  dynamic  theory,  treated 
them  as  mere  metaphysical  points  or  centres  of  attraction 
and  repulsion,  thus  virtually  resolving  all  matter  into  force. 
But  the  modern  materialists,  Moleschott  and  BUchner, 
seem  to  have  reverted  to  the  atomic  theory  of  Leucippus. 
maintaining  the  properties  of  attraction,  repulsion,  affinity 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  particles  which  manifest  them, 
and  even  inconceivable  without  them ;  thus  apparently 
resolving  all  force  into  matter.  It  is  their  maxim,  "  No 
matter  without  force ;  no  force  without  matter." 

Another  consequent  question  is  the  connection  of  matter 
with  life,  or  materialism  as  opposed  to  vitalism.  In  the 
early  speculations  upon  organized  beings  there  was  always 
supposed  some  immaterial  principle  or  cause  of  life,  such  as 
thepsyche  of  Pythagoras,  the  archxus  of  Paracelsus,  and  the 
anima  of  Stahl,  who  went  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  it  uncon- 
sciously moulds  the  body  and  presides  over  all  its  functions. 
Berthez  termed  it  the  vital  principle  or  force,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  physical  and  chemical  forces  which  gov- 
ern inorganic  matter,  and  Bichat  lodged  it  in  the  animal 
tissues  under  the  name  of  the  vital  properties.  But  since 
Buffon  vainly  endeavored  to  distinguish  between  organic 
and  inorganic  molecules,  the  course  of  materialistic  spec- 
ulation has  tended  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
living  and  dead  matter  by  referring  one  vegetal  and 
animal  process  after  another  to  purely  physical  and  chem- 
ical laws.  Prof.  Huxley  has  lately  maintained  that  "  pro- 
toplasm," the  original  organic  matter  of  all  living  beings, 
is  composed  of  the  same  atoms  as  ordinary  lifeless  matter, 
and  differs  from  it  only  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
aggregated  ;  so  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  explaining 
vital  phenomena  by  a  supposed  principle  of  vitality  than 
to  speak  of  aquosity  as  tno  ca-nse  of  water. 

A  still  more  important  question  is  the  connection  of 
matter  with  thought,  with  mind,  and  with  will,  or  mate- 
rialism as  opposed  to  spiritualism.  The  soul  was  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  body  by  Descartes  as  a  thinking 
substance  ;  by  Leibnitz  as  a  conscious  monad  ;  and  more 
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recently  by  Herbart,  Benekc,  and  Lotze  as  a  spaceless 
essence,  spiritual  atom,  or  force  endowed  with  the  im- 
material properties  of  thought,  free-will,  and  immortality. 
The  opposite  school,  however,  since  Locke  suggested  the 
possibility  of  cogitative  matter,  has  been  steadily  under- 
mining this  fundamental  distinction,  and  reducing  the 
mental  faculties  to  physical  functions  and  processes.  Carl 
Vogt,  even  more  grossly  than  Cabanis,  has  described  the 
brain  ns  an  organ  secreting  thought;  Maudsley  1ms  de- 
fined the  mind  scientifically  as  an  exalted  natural  force 
developed  from  the  other  chemical  forces  of  the  body;  and 
llnschkc  has  likened  the  relation  between  thought  and  the 
molecular  movements  of  the  brain  to  that  between  color 
and  the  vibrations  of  ether.  Others  have  pushed  such 
views  to  their  moral  consequences  by  merging  the  will  in 
mere  animal  automatism,  and  declaring  the  only  immor- 
tality to  be  that  of  the  disintegrated  body  whose  atoms 
niiiy  chance  to  outer  future  generations  of  men. 

All  these  questions  have  at  length  been  brought  together 
under  the  modern  hypothesis  of  evolution,  thus  opposing 
materialism  to  theism  or  dualism.  In  the  early  ensuing 
onies,  both  heathen  and  Christian,  some  immaterial  prin- 
ciple or  Intelligent  First.  Cause  was  supposed  to  have 
moulded  nnd  fashioned  chaotic  matter  into  worlds,  and 
gradually  produced  plants,  animals,  and  man  by  specific 
.nets  of  creation,  with  definite  forethought  and  design.  Of 
late,  however,  this  dualistic  conception  of  <iod  and  the 
world  as  distinct  existences,  the  former  creating  the  latter, 
has  been  disappearing  before  a  system  of  materialistic 
monism  which  would  derive  the  universe  from  matter 
alone  as  the  sole  original  substance,  without  the  agency 
of  any  mind  or  intelligent  purpose.  Biiehnor  has  re\i\ed 
the  doctrines  of  Democritus  and  D'Holbach  in  their  bald- 
est form,  maintaining  the  absolute  eternity,  infinity,  and 
indestructibility  of  matter  as  the  only  real  existence.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  after  representing  a  Creator  as  utterly  in- 
conceivable and  unknowable,  has  proceeded  to  untold  the 
whole  knowable  universe  out  of  mere  persistent  force,  :nt 
ing  under  laws,  from  the  primitive  nebula  up  to  the  high- 
est forms  of  human  society.  Prof.  Huxley  suggests  that 
the  existing  world  once  lay  potentially  in  the  cosmic 
\apor,  so  that  the  present  state  of  the  fauna  of  (ireat 
llritain  might  have  been  predicted  from  u  knowledge  of 
the  primitive  forces  and  molecules.  And  Dr.  Tyndall  has 
lately  startled  religious  as  well  :\<  scientific  circles  by  pro- 
claiming from  the  presidential  chair  of  the  Briti>h 
eiatimi  that  he  discovers  in  the  original  matter  of  the 
world  the  promise-  and  potency  of  every  quality  of  life, 
While  some  advocates  of  the  new  scientific  materialism,  as 
the  last  named,  take  an  indifferent  position  in  reference  to 
theism,  others  are  pressing  it  to  the  most  atheistic  and  ir- 
reliirinus  consequences. 

Fora  full  discussion  of  these  different  questions  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  opposing  authors  that  have  been 
named.  It  will  be  enough  in  this  place  to  state  the  gen- 
eral principle  applicable  to  them  all — that  while  material 
ism  has  never  adequately  explained  the  phenomena  of  life. 
intelligence,  and  creation,  spiritualism  affords  a  consistent 
account  of  the  material  world  and  retains  any  elements  of 
truth  involved  in  the  other  system,  as  may  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  every  materialistic  school  has  had  its 
Christian  advocates  endeavoring  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
spiritual  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  ethical  as  distinguished  from  scientific  ma- 
terialism, or  sensualism,  has  usually  flourished  in  corrupt 
states  of  society  as  both  a  cause  and  consequence  of  decay- 
ing civilization,  while  spiritualism  has  generally  exercised  a 
refining  and  ennobling  influence,  and  done  good  service  in 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion.  (Consult  the  valuable 
work  of  Prof.  A,  Lange,  History  of  Materinllxm  ;  and 
compare  Biichner,  Mntti-r  >m>l  h'ni'ce  ;  Paul  Janet,  Recent 
Mat'  riufixni  ;  Maudsley,  /Vn/*/Wo////  ttn<l  /'<it?i»/»</j/  ,>f  M  i<><l  ; 
Loacoek,  Mint?  and  Brain;  Huxley,  Lay  Sermon* ;  Lionel 
Beale,  Protoplasm^  or  Matter  and  Life ;  and  the  contro- 
versial literature  called  forth  by  Prof.  Tyndnll's  A<i'Ir>'x>s 
to  the  British  Association  at  Belfast,)  C.  W.  Smr.i.hs. 

Materials,  Strength  of.     See  STRENGTH  OP  MATE- 
RIALS. 

Mate'ria  Med'ica  [Lat.],  a  phrase  used  to  designate 
the  substances  used  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  But  as 
the  art  of  the  physician  embraces  the  scientific  use  of  ar- 
ticles in  common  vogue,  as  food  and  drink,  nnd  of  moral 
and  hygienic  influences,  fully  as  much  as  of  drugs,  it  is 
plain  that  the  term  matt  ria  mctUcn  cannot  be  used  to  n!e~ 
ignate  u  definite  group  of  substances,  but  is  simply  a  con- 
venient phrase  by  which  to  refer  to  the  weapons  of  the 
physician  in  general.  So  far  as  drugs  are  concerned,  they 
are  derived  principally  from  mineral  and  vegetable  sources, 
though  some  few  are  of  animal  origin.  They  are  commonly 
clarified  according  to  their  effects  on  the  animal  system 


in  health  or  disease.  But  inasmuch  as  the  majority  pro- 
duce an  effect  more  or  less  complex,  as  these  combina- 
tions of  effects  are  almost  endless,  and  as  even  with  the 
same  drug  the  effect  varies  with  varying  circumstances  of 
dose  or  state  of  the  patient,  it  follows  that  an  accurate 
division  of  medicines  into  groups  on  the  basis  of  their 
effects  on  the  living  organism  is  simply  impossible.  Such 
terms  as  irritant,  anodyne,  astringent,  etc.  must  therefore 
be  taken  as  defining  simply  a  kind  of  effect,  not  as  de-ig- 
nating  a  distinct  group  of  medicines.  The  meaning  of  these 
various  terms  and  the  uses  of  each  drug  will  be  found  do- 
scribed  under  the  individual  headings.  EDWARD  Ci'ims. 

Mathemnt'ics  [(Jr.  pa^qMarunf],  the  science  thut  tn-nN 
of  the  properties  and  relations  of  quantities.  Jt  is  based 
on  a  few  simple  and  universally  admitted  propositions, 
from  which,  as  premises,  the  whole  system  is  built  up  by  a 
chain  of  rigid  logical  arguments.  The  science  of  mathe- 
matics is  naturally  divided  into  three  branches :  I.  arith- 
metic;  II.  geometry;  and  Til.  analysis. 

I.  Arithmetic  is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the  relation 
of  numbers  expressed  by  the  aid  of  figures  and  combina- 
tions of  tiirures.      It   is  divided  into  two  parts.     The  jirxt 
part  treats  of  the  methods  of  expressing  numbers  by  the 
aid  of  figures,  together  with  the  fundamental  operations 
that  may  be  performed  on  them.    It  embraces  notation  and 
numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
raising    numbers   to  powers,   and    extracting  their  roots, 
whether  the  units  of  the  numbers  are  entire  or  fractional. 
It  al-o  treats  of  the  transformation  of  numbers  from  one 
sc;i!e  to  another.    The  nscond  part  explains  the  methods  of 
applying  these  principles  to  the  practical   wants  of  life. 
This  part  embraces  the  rule  of  three  or  proportion,  per- 
centage, practice,  and  a  variety  of  other  rules  and  appli'-a- 
tions. 

II.  (',, -i, UK  en/  is  that  branch  which  treats  of  the  proper- 
ties ami   relations  of  geometrical  magnitudes — that  is,  of 
lines.  Mirfaces,  and  volumes — to  which  may  be  added  singles. 
In   this  branch  we  reason   directly  upon  the  niairii 
ibem-ehes.  or  up»n  their  pictorial  representations.    <i com- 
et ry  is  divided   into  t  wo  parts.    The  first  part  is  called  ,  f,  •- 
mi  Htm-//   geometry  ;    it   treats   of  those   magnitudes   whose 
elements  are  the  right  line  and  the  circle.     This  part  em- 
brjMM's    all    propositions    relating    to    figures    bounded    by 
straight  lines,  circles   or   portions   of  circles,  together  with 
the   surfaces   of  the   sphere,  cylinder,  and   cone.     It  also 
treat-  of  all  volumes  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  as  \\ell  as 
of  the  volumes  of  the  three  rnnnd  bodies,  the  sphere,  the 
cylinder,  and  the  cone.     An  immediate  application  of  this 
part  of  geometry  is  to  trigonometry,  which  considers  the 
relations  between   the  sides  and  angles  of  triangles  ;unl 
also  the.  properties   and  relations  of  the  circular  functions. 
Kleinentary  geometry  embraces  the  solution  and  construc- 
tion of  all  geometrical   problems   which  can  be  effected  by 
the  rule  and  compass — that  is,  by  the  straight  line  and 
'•iii'le  alone.     The  x»'<>i,)iti  part  is  called  Iti>/lni-  geometry: 
it  embraces  all  propositions  relating  to  magnitude-  whose 
elements  are  more  complex  than  the  straight  line  and  circle, 
-m-h   as   the   conic   M-ctions   and   curves  of  a  higher  order, 
with  the  corresponding  surfaces  and  volumes.     It  includes 
the  higher  investigations  of  the  ancient  geometers,  of  which 
class  are  the  famous  isoperimctrical  problems  from  which 
originated  the  modern  branch  of  calenlm  of  rnfiaiinnn.    It 

ucludes  the  noted  problems  of  the  duplication  of  the 
cube,  the  trisectinn  of  an  angle,  and  the  insertion  of  two 
geometrical  means  between  two  given  lines.  This  part  of 
geometry  has  been  vastly  extended  by  the  modern  re- 
searches of  MiMig*'.  Carnot,  Chasles,  and  others.  An  im- 
mediate application  of  this  part  of  geometry  is  to  the 
solution  of  geometrical  problems  requiring  the  aid  of  other 
instruments  than  the  rule  and  compass.  Among  the  ap 
plications  of  both  parts  of  geometry,  are  descriptive 
geometry  and  its  cognate  branches.  Descriptive  gemu- 
ct  TV  undertakes  the  graph  leal  solution  of  all  problems 
involving  the  three  dimensions  of  space.  In  this  branch 
of  applied  geometry  lines  are  given  by  their  projections 
on  two  rectangular  planes  of  reference  (called  planes  of 
projection),  planes  arc  given  by  their  intersections  with 
these  planes,  and  surfaces  are  given  by  the  projection!  of 
their  characteristic  elements.  Descriptive  geometry  em- 
braces within  its  scope  the  solution  of  all  problems  in 
shades  and  shadows,  perspective,  spherical  projections, 
and  stonecutting,  together  with  many  other  problems  in  en- 
gineering  and  architecture.  In  many  of  its  uses — as,  for 
example,  in  perspective  and  spherical  projections — but 
one  plane  of  projection  is  employed. 

III.  Analysis  is  that  part  of  mathematics  in  which  the 
quantities  considered  are  represented  by  letters   and  other 
symbols,  and  in  which  the  operations  to  be  performed  arc 
indicated  by  conventional  signs.     Analysis  i-<  usually  di- 
vided into  three  parts — algebra,  analytical  geometry,  and 
calculus.      (1)    Algebra   investigates   the   properties   and 
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relations  of  numbers  analytically;  it  may  bo  divided  into 
it'trt/  and  higher  or  tr'iu>t<->-ni{t-iilnl  algebra.  l'.l>,n-»i- 
<n 'i  algebra  explains  tin;  nature  and  use  of  the  symbols 
einploved.  nnd  teaches  the  method  of  interpreting  results. 
It  also  treats  of  \\hat  are  called  the  ,,,•<!  i, tori/  n/ifi-utio/i* 
of  algebra. — that  is,  addiliim.  subtraction.  multiplication, 
division,  mixing  to  powers  denoted  by  constant  exponents, 
and  extracting  roots  indicated  hy  constant  indices.  I)  al.-o 
investigates  the  ]iro|ierties  and  methods  of  solution  of  al- 
gchraic  equations — that  is,  e(|uations  in  which  the  relations 
between  the  known  and  unknown  quantities  are  expn  --ed 
by  the-  ordinary  operations  of  algebra.  Trant<;€ndfntal 

>;a  treats  of  quantities  that  cannot  bo  expressed  (in 
;i  linile  niiinber  of  terms  i  by  the  ordinary  operations  of 
algebra:  such  quantities  are  called  transcendental.  It  nl.-o 

!  of  transcendental  c<|uations.  under  which  head  are 
embraced  InLMrithmic,  exponential,  and  trigonometric  for- 
mulas, and  series  of  all  kinds.  (2)  Aim/i/ii,;it  :/«,,i<,/,^,/  is 
that  brunch  of  analysis  which  has  for  its  object  the  ana- 
hiical  investigation  of  the  properties  and  relations  of 
geometrical  magnitudes.  In  this  branch  of  analysis  the 
points  of  the  lines  and  surfaces  considered  are  referred  to 
fixed  objects  by  means  of  elements  called  co-ordinates  ;  the 
relation  between  the  co-ordinates  of  each  point  is  then  ex- 
pressed by  one  or  more  equations,  which  are  termed  equa- 
tions of  the  magnitude;  and  finally,  the  properties  and 
relations  of  the  magnitudes  are  determined  by  discussing 
the-e  equations.  Analytical  geometry  may  bo  either  de- 
terminate or  indeterminate.  Determinate  geometry  iu  that 
branch  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  given  problem  limit 
the  number  of  solutions;  in  this  case  there  are  as  many 
Independent  equations  as  there  are  unknown  quantities. 
Itxtrt*  I'Hiin'ite  geometry  treats  of  the  general  properties  and 
relations  of  lines  and  surfaces  ;  in  this  case  there  arc  fewer 
equations  than  unknown  quantities.  The  equations  of 
magnitudes  may  be  algebraic,  or  transcendental,  and  there 
are  consequently  two  corresponding  divisions  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  division  treats  of  all  lines  and  surfaces  of 
the  first,  second,  and  higher  orders.  The  second  division 
treats  of  transcendental  lines,  such  as  the  cycloid  loga- 
ritlunic  curve,  exponential  curve,  curve  of  sines,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  corresponding  surfaces.  Most  of  the  pro- 

s  of  analytical  geometry  are  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
the  principles  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  (3) 
The  calculus  treats  of  relations  of  functions  and  of  their 
laws  of  variation.  It  is  divided  into  three  general  parts — 
differential  i-ttl'-tihts,  integral  calculus,  and  the  calculus  of 
•'<nnn.  1.  The  differential  calcvlut  explains  the  rela- 
tions that  exist  between  given  functions  and  certain  other 
functions  that  may  be  derived  from  them,  called  derived 
fiiitrtt»n>*  or  di ff>  >-t -utinl  coefficients.  It  treats  of  the  prop- 
erties of  these  differential  coefficients,  and  of  the  methods 
of  applying  them  in  the  higher  branches  of  analytical 
geometry,  and  in  those  branches  called  mixed  mathemat- 
ics, such  as  mechanics,  optics,  astronomy,  and  the  like.  2. 
The  integral  calculus  is  the  inverse  of  the  differential  cal- 
culus. It  explains  the  methods  of  passing  from  a  differen- 
tial coefficient  back  to  the  function  from  which  it  may  have 
been  derived  ;  it  also  explains  the  methods  of  applying  the 
principles  of  integration  to  the  investigations  of  higher 
geometry  and  physical  science.  We  are  often  able  to  find 
the  differential  coefficient  of  a  function  without  knowing 
the  form  of  the  function  ;  in  such  cases  the  integral  calcu- 
lus enables  us  to  find  the  function  itself.  In  this  manner 
we  may  sometimes  deduce  important  mathematical  and 
physical  laws.  3.  The  cnli-nlti*  »f  i-(n-i<itit»in,  which  is 
usually  regarded  as  the  highest  branch  of  mathematics, 
treats  of  the  laws  of  variation  of  the  forms  of  functions. 
Its  principal  object  is  to  solve  certain  problems  in  maxima 
and  minima  which  cannot  be  solved  by  theordinary  meth- 
ods of  the  differential  calculus.  As  an  example,  we  may 
instance  the  problem  of  the  oracliystocrone,  a  problem  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  find  the  curve  along  which  a  heavy 
body  must  mo\c  from  one  point  to  a  lower  one,  not  in  the 
same  vertical,  in  order  that  the  time  of  descent  may  be  the 
least  possible.  Hy  means  of  the  calculus  of  variations  this 
cm -\  e  is  shown  to  be  the  arc  of  an  inverted  cycloid.  This 
branch  of  the  calculus  was  used,  in  an  imperfect  form,  by 
Legendre,  Kuler,  and  other  mathematicians,  but  it  owes  its 
complete  development  to  Lagrange,  who  gave  it  the  gen- 
eral form  under  which  it  is  now  employed.  Lagrange  ap- 
plied the  method  of  variations  to  physical  investigation, 
making  it  the  basis  of  a  complete  system  of  rational  me- 
chanics. 

It  will  be  noted  that  every  principal  branch  of  mathe- 
matics enumerated  in  this  brief  sketch  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  first  part  has  for  its  object  to  investigate  the 
principles  peculiar  to  that  branch,  and  the  second  part 
shows  how  to  apply  these  principles  to  science  and  the  arts. 
The  first  part  of  each  branch,  as  thus  pointed  out,  belongs 
to  the  field  of  pure  mathematics,  and  the  second  part  may 


be  termed  applied  or  mixed  mathematics.  The  former 
parts  make  up  the  xt-iftti-e  of  mathematics;  the  latter  may 
be  considered  as  forming  the  art  of  mathematics.  The 
ni-li-ni-i-  of  mathematics  forms  an  important  element  of  a 
liberal  education.  It  impresses  the  mind  with  clear  ideas; 
it  cultivates  habits  of  close  discrimination:  it  develops  the 
powers  of  abstraction  and  generalization;  it  cultivates  and 
expands  the  reasoning  powers.  The  applications  (d'  mathe- 
matics aid  in  the  discovery  of  new  truths  in  science,  and 
contribute  vastly  to  the  progress  of  every  branch  of  art 
and  manufacture.  The  mason  computes  the  quantity  of 
his  material  by  the  principles  of  geometry  and  the  rules 
of  arithmetic  :  the  carpenter  frames  his  building  and  ad- 
justs its  parts  by  the  rules  of  practical  geometry  :  the  mill- 
wright computes  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  steam,  and 
adjusts  all  the  parts  of  his  machinery  by  rules  evolved 
from  analytical  formulas:  in  fine,  every  workshop  and 
manufactory  is  an  embodiment  by  intelligent  labor  of  some 
of  the  more  difficult  investigations  of  mathematical  science. 

W.  «.  PUCK. 

Mathematical  Machines.  See  CALCULATING  MA- 
CIIINES. 

Math'er  (COTTON),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  son  of  Increase 
Mather  and  grandson  of  John  Cotton,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Feb.  12,  1663;  was  trained  by  Ezekiel  Cheever,  and  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  in  1678;  became  a  teacher,  and 
in  1G84  was  ordained  his  father's  colleague  over  the  North 
(jhurch,  Boston,  having  by  persistent  effort  overcome  an 
impediment  in  his  speech;  labored  with  great  zeal  as  a 
pastor,  endeavoring  also  to  establish  the  ascendency  of  the 
churches  and  ministry  in  civil  affairs,  and  in  the  putting 
down  of  witchcraft  by  legal  sentences,  a  work  in  which  he 
actively  engaged.  Author  of  Memorable  /'rocidences  re~ 
laiiii'l  \n  \\'i>: -I,,  rtift  (1689),  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World 
(1692).  Essays  to  Do  Good  (1710),  Magnalia  Christ!  Ameri- 
cnmt  (London,  1702),  a  very  quaint  and  curious  book,  full 
of  learning,  piety,  and  prejudice;  and  other  works,  large 
and  small,  numbering  382,  not  reckoning  his  great  Illus- 
trations of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  other  unpublished 
writings.  He  was  made  D.  D.  in  1710  by  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  F.  R.  S.  in  1713.  Mather,  with  all  the 
faults  of  his  early  years,  was  a  man  of  great  excellence  of 
character.  He  labored  zealously  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
for  mariners,  slaves,  criminals,  and  Indians.  His  cruelty 
and  credulity  were  the  faults  of  his  age,  while  his  philan- 
thropy was  far  more  rare  in  that  age  than  in  the  present. 
D.  at  Boston  Feb.  13,  1728. 

Mather  (INCREASE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dorchester,  Mass., 
June  21, 1639,  son  of  Richard  Mather:  graduated  at  Har- 
vard 1656,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1658;  preached 
in  England  and  America;  was  ordained  over  the  North 
church,  Boston,  in  1664;  was  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1685-1701;  received  (1692)  the  first  doctorate  in  di- 
vinity conferred  in  English-speaking  America ;  procured 
in  England  (1692)  a  new  charter  for  Massachusetts,  which 
conferred  upon  himself  the  power  of  naming  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  and  council ;  opposed  the  severe  pun- 
ishment of  witches ;  author  of  92  publications,  large  and 
small,  of  which  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  is  An  Essay 
for  the  Recording  of  Illustrious  Proi-idences  (1684;  repub- 
lished  London,  1856).  D.  at  Boston  Aug.  23,  1723. 

Mather  (  MOSES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  Feb.  23, 
1719:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1739;  was  minister  of 
the  Congregational  church  at  Darien,  Conn.,  sixty-two 
years ;  author  of  two  theological  treatises,  and  twice  im- 
prisoned in  New  York  as  a  patriot  during  the  Revolution. 
D.  at  Darien,  Conn.,  Sept.  21,  1806. 

Mather  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Lowton,  Lancashire,  England, 
in  1596:  studied  at  Oxford  ;  became  parish  minister  of  Tox- 
teth,  Lancashire  ;  was  silenced  in  1634  for  non-conformity  ; 
went  to  New  England  in  1635  ;  was  minister  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  1636-69 ;  did  much  to  settle  church  discipline,  and 
was  an  able  writer.  D.  at  Dorchester  Apr.  22, 1669. — Three 
of  his  sons,  SAMITEL,  INCREASE,  and  NATHANIEL,  became 
noted  divines.  The  latter,  b.  Mar.  20, 1630,  preached  many 
years  in  England  and  Holland ;  was  a  learned  author ;  and 
d.  at  London  July  26,  1697. 

Mather  (SAMUEL),  b.  in  Toxteth,  England,  May  13, 
1626;  graduated  at  Harvard  1643:  preached  at  Rowley 
and  Boston,  and  at  Oxford  and  Dublin,  where  he  became 
senior  fellow  of  Trinity,  and  wrote  Old  Testament  Types 
E.f/,/aini.il  ami  Improeed  (1673).  D.  at  Dublin  Oct.  29, 1671. 
Mather  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  son  of  Cotton  Mather,  b.  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1706;  graduated  at  Harvard  1723; 
was  ordained  1732,  and  held  Congregational  pastorates  in 
Boston  till  his  death,  June  27,  1785 ;  wrote  a  Life,  of  Cot- 
tim  Mather  (1729)  ;  published  several  pamphlets,  sermons, 
and  short  poems. 

Mather  I  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  May  24,  1804;  graduated  at  West  Point  1828;  as- 
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sistant  professor  of  chemistry  there  1829-35  ;  first  lieuten- 
ant in  U.  S.  army  1834-36;  professor  of  chemistry  Uni- 
versity of  Louisiana  1836;  engaged  in  the  New  York 
geological  survey  1836-44;  Ohio  State  geologist  1837-40 ; 
State  geologist  of  Kentucky  1838-30  ;  professor  of  natural 
science  in  the  University  of  Ohio  1842-45;  its  vice-presi- 
dent and  acting  president  1847-50;  editor  of  Western  Ag- 
rlcntturist  1851-52;  author  of  numerous  geological  reports 
and  scientific  papers.  D.  at  Columbus,  0.,  Feb.  27,  1859. 

Math'ew  (THEOBALD),  D.  D., known  as  "  Father  Math- 
cw,"  b.  at  Thomastown,  Tipperary,  Ireland,  Oct.  10,  1790; 
studied  for  a  time  at  Maynooth  College;  joined  the  Capu- 
chins at  Kilkenny,  and  was  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  1814.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  laborious 
charities  and  his  heroism  at  Cork,  especially  in  the  cholera 
season  of  1832.  In  1838  ho  organized  the  first  total  ab- 
stinence society  in  Cork.  He  afterwards  travelled  over  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  induced  hundreds 
of  thousands  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge.  He  labored 
1849-51  in  the  U.  S.,  and  met  with  remarkable  success. 
D.  at  Cork  Dee.  I.  is;>6.  (See  his  L-ifi;  by  J.  F.  Maguire.) 

Math'ews  (CHARLKS),  b.  in  London  June  28,  1776; 
after  a  brief  apprenticeship  to  his  father,  a  bookseller, 
went  on  the  stage  as  an  amateur,  and  then  as  comedian  of 
the  regular  company  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin  ;  made 
his  first  appearance  in  London  in  1803  as  Jubal  in  The 
Jew;  in  1818  introduced  his  At  Home,  and  on  his  return 
from  a  successful  trip  to  this  country  appeared  in  his 
specialty,  a  Trip  tr>  America,  which  was  well  received.  D. 
at  Plymouth  June  28,  1835. 

Mathews  (CHARLES  J.),  son  of  Charles,  b.  in  Dec., 
1803;  though  intended  for  an  architect,  he  adopted  the 
stage  as  a  profession,  achieving  remarkable  success  on  his 
first  appearance  in  public  in  Tin'  Hvnokbacktd  lnwr;  in 
1838  married  Madame  Vestris,  at  the  time  lessee  of  the 
Olympic  Theatre;  they  visited  the  U.  S.,  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  England  managed  the  Covent  Garden  and  Lyceum 
theatres,  but  not  successfully.  His  wife  dying  in  is.'u. 
Mathewx  again  visited  tin-  1).  S.  in  1858  and  married  Mrs. 
Davenport,  better  known  as  Lizzie  Weston  ;  in  18(iO  intro- 
duced n  similar  entertainment  to  his  father's  At  Hume,  in 
which  his  wife  assisted;  in  1863  made  a  successful  pn>!<  - 
sional  trip  to  Paris,  and  in  1869-72  visited  America  and 
Australia,  returning  to  England  in  1873,  in  which  year  his 
wife  died. 

Mathews  (ConxEi.irs).  b.  at  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
28, 1817  ;  graduated  in  1S35  at  the  University  of  New  York  : 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837;  author  of  successful  plays, 
tales,  poems,  etc.,  and  distinguished  as  an  editor  of  vari- 
ous periodicals  and  as  an  advocate  of  international  copy- 
right; prepared  Indian  Fairy  Legends  (1868)  from  mate- 
rials furnished  by  William  Kchoolcraft. 

Mathews  (IJEORGE),  son  of  Gen.  George  Matthews, b. 
near  Staunton,  Va.,  Sept.  21,  1774;  was  admitted  to  the 
Georgia  bar  1799;  was  appointed  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Mississippi  Territory  1805,  and  transferred  in  the 
game  capacity  to  New  Orleans  1806,  and  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  judiciary  became  presiding  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Louisiana,  which  post  he  filled  until  his 
death,  at  Bayou  Sara  Nov.  14,  1836.  His  decisions  form 
an  important  portion  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Louisiana. 

Mathews  (WILLIAM),  LL.D..  b.  at  Waterville,  Me., 
July  28,1818;  graduated  in  is:(.r>  at  Waterville  College 
(now  Colby  University)  and  at  Dane  Law  School,  Cam- 
bridge. From  1841  to  1855  he  was  editor  of  the  }'.oi/,« 
Jiladc.  Since  1861  he  has  been  professor  of  rhetoric  and 
English  literature  in  tho  University  of  Chicago,  111.  Has 
published  (.letting  on  in  the  World,  or  Hints  on  Success  in 
Life  (1872). 

JHathi'as  (THOMAS  JAMES),  b.  in  England  about  1750; 
graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1774;  wrote  a 
volume  of  Runic  Odes  (1781),  imitated  from  the  Norse;  an 
Essay  on  the  Eridence  rrltttiny  to  the  I'oems  attributed  to 
Thomas  Rair/ei/  (1783),  sustaining  the  authenticity  of  the 
Chatterton  poems;  and  a  poem,  The  ]*nrsmts  of  Literature 
(4  parts,  1794-97),  issued  in  sumptuous  style,  with  copious 
notes,  chiefly  devoted  to  a  ferocious  criticism  of  the  liter- 
ary favorites  of  the  time.  The  work  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  is  still  much  sought.  Mathias  was  for  many 
years  previous  to  1818  treasurer  of  the  household  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  He  published  in  1805  an  edition  of  Tiraboschi's 
History  of  Italian  Literature  (4  vols.),  and  in  1814  an  edi- 
tion of  Gray's  works.  His  last  years  were  passed  at  Na- 
ples, Italy,  where  he  d.  in  1835.  Mathias  was  proficient 
in  the  Italian  language,  in  which  he  wrote  several  works. 

Mathnra,  or  Muttra,  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
North-western  Provinces,  on  the  Jumna,  is  a  decaying  and 
disagreeable  place,  but  as  the  birthplace  of  Krishna  it  is 
highly  venerated  by  the  Brahmans,  and  visited  by  a  great 


number  of  pilgrims.  The  shores  of  the  river  are  provided 
with  gorgeous  flights  of  steps,  and  the  city  contains  an 
immense  temple,  from  which,  however,  foreign  conquerors 
have  carried  away  the  idols  of  gold  and  silver  with  eyes 
of  diamonds.  Sacred  apes  arc  kept  here ;  they  are  fed  at 
the  public  expense,  and  allowed  to  do  what  mischief  they 
like;  swarms  of  holy  parrots  and  peacocks  are  also  main- 
tained. Pop.  65,749. 

IHati'co  [Peruvian],  the  leaves  of  Artaitthe  tloitnata 
and  A.  adun<-a.  shrubs  of  tho  order  IMperaccte,  the  former 
growing  in  Peru  and  the  latter  in  various  parts  of  tropical 
America.  It  is  a  stimulant  and  styptic,  but  not  an  astrin- 
gent. It  has  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

Matin'icus  Plantation,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  Me.,  con- 
sisting of  Great  Green  Island  (pop.  14),  Matinic  Island 
(pop.  13),  and  Matinicus  Island  (pop.  250).  Total  pop. 
277.  P.  0.,  Matinicus.  To  the  S.  lies  Matinicus  Hock 
(lat.  43°  47'  N.,  Ion.  68°  50'  58"  W.),  with  two  granite 
lighthouses,  a  fog-bell,  and  steam-whistle. 

Mat'ins  [Lat,  matittiiiu*,  relating  to  the  morning]. 
Specifically,  tho  early  morning  service  of  the  Church,  as 
distinguished  from  vespers  or  even-song. 

Matoa'ca,  post-tp.  of  Chesterfield  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2595. 

Mat'rix  [Lat.],  a  term  used  in  geology  to  denote  the 
rock  in  which  a  mineral  or  fossil  is  imbedded. 

Matsmai',  town  of  Japan,  on  tho  southern  coast  of  the 
island  of  Jesso,  in  lat.  41°  32'  N.,  Ion.  1411°  K.,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  bay  which  forms  an  excellent  harbor.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  60,000,  but  tho 
statement  is  the  merest  guesswork  ;  nothing  is  known  of 
the  place.  It  has  never  been  visited  by  a  foreigner. 

Mat'sys  (XJrEXTis),  b.  at  Antwerp  about  1450;  was  in 
youth  ablacksmith  ;  loving  the  (laughter  of  an  artist,  he  be- 
came a  painter  of  great  merit ;  and  of  his  masterpieces,  '/V 
Descent  front  tftc  Cm**  is  in  the  museum  at  Antwerp,  The 
Misers  in  the  gallery  at  Windsor,  and  the  1'ortrnit  of  a 
.1,  »•'  HIT  in  the  imperial  collection  of  Vienna.  D.  in 
l.-,L".i. 

Mat'tacks  (.loiiN),  b.  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  Mar.  4, 1777; 
became  a  lawyer  of  Danville,  Vt.,  1797;  removed  in   17'.I8 
to  Peacbam  ;  was  much  in  public  life;  was  a  militia  brig- 
adier-general during  the  war  of  1812-15;  was  in  Com 
1821-25  and  1841-13  ;  a  judge  in  the  State  courts  18:::: 
a  member  of  tho  constitutional  convention  1835;  governor 
of  Vermont  1843-44.     D.  at  Pcacham,  Vt.,  Aug.  14,  1S47. 

Mattamiscon'tis  Plantation,  tp.  of  Pcnobscot  co., 
Me.  Pop.  51. 

Itlat'tapan,  post-v.  of  Suffolk  eo.,  Mass.,  in  the  16th 
ward  of  Boston,  6  miles  S.  E.  of  the  main  part  of  the  city, 
on  tho  New  York  and  New  England  R.  K.,  and  on  the 
Milton  branch  of  the  Old  Colony  11.  R. 

Mattapoi'sett,  seaport  and  post-tp.  of  Plymouth  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Cape  Cod  R.  R.  ( Kairhavcn  branch).  55  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Boston,  has  a  deep  and  spacious  harbor,  5 
churches,  and  a  high  school.  Pop.  1361. 

Mattap'ony  River,  in  Virginia,  unites  with  the 
Pamunkey  to  form  the  York  River.  It  is  itself  formed 
from  the  union  of  four  streams — the  Mat,  the  Ta,  the  Po, 
and  tho  Ny  rivers. 

Mnt'tawa,  the  proposed  eastern  terminus  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific  Railway,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa 
and  Mattawa  rivers,  Nipissing  district,  Ontario,  189  miles 
above  Ottawa.  It  is  the  site  of  an  old  Hudson's  Bay 
trading-fort. 

Mattawam'keag,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Mattawamkeag  with  tho  Penobscnt, 
and  on  European  and  North  American  R.  R.  Pop.  ."  Jli. 

IMattawan',  post-v.  of  Antwerp  tp.,  Van  Buren  co., 
Mich.,  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R. 

Matteawan',  post-v.  of  Fishkill  tp.,  Dutchess  co., 
N.  V.,  situated  on  the  Dutches*  and  Columbia  R.  R.  and 
on  Fi-hkill  Creek  1J  miles  above  Fishkill  Landing,  has 
important  manufactures  of  felt  goods,  hats,  tiles,  hi«n 
mowers,  wood-working  machinery,  etc.  There  arc  5 
churches,  1  newspaper-office,  a  union  free  school,  and  a 
pop.  of  about  2000. 

Mat'ter  [Gr.  CAij;  Lat.  materia;  Ger.  Sta/]  has  two 
main  significations,  which  have  changed  gradually  with 
the  changes  in  philosophical  thinking.  They  may  be  called 
the  idealistic  and  the  materialistic,  the  former  dating  from 
Parmenides,  and  receiving  its  full  expression  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle;  the  latter  from  Thales  andtheatomistsLcucippus 
and  Democritus.  In  the  former  signification  matt'i-  is 
little  more  than  a  logical  postulate  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  an 
abstraction  of  tho  imagination.  In  Parmenides  it  is  simply 
not-being  (j»!|  OK)  as  opposed  to  being,  and  is  the  ground 
of  the  phenomenal,  illusory  multiplicity  of  the  world. 
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This  is  virtually  the  view  of  Plato,  who,  however,  is  com- 
pelled to  attribute  to  matter  BOmetMng  more  than  a  mere 
negative  existence.  With  him  it  is  the  correlate  nf  i<{,-rt  .  (  See 
Plato,  Parini'iiiilcs,  Philchns,  Timn'os:  Sicbeck.  Pluto'* 
l.thrc  nut  <f'  i-  M'ft''i-i>'.  in  Untersnchwtffen  znr  PhitoHoftltie 
ilrr  Oritchrn.)  According  to  Aristotle,  vA>)  is  one  of  the 
four  airiai  or  grounds  of  existence,  the  correlate  of  farm, 
the  ground  of  change.  bcin<^  pure  potentiality,  utterly  de- 
void of  determination.  and  therefore,  as  such,  unknowable. 
(Sec  FORM.)  Aristotle  sees  process  where  Plato  sees  but 
multiplicity.  When  united  with  form,  mnttrr  gives  ovcri'ai, 
or  substantial  things,  which  owe  to  it  their  imperfection. 
The  Aristotelian  doctrine  was  adopted  by  the  Stoics,  and 
the  Platonic  by  the  Nco-Platonists.  Proelus  held  that 
matter  was  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  constituted  the 
ground  of  necessity.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church,  mingling 
philosophic  speculation  with  dogmatism,  were  divided  on 
the  question  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  as  well  as  of  the 
mode  of  its  production.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Arabic 
philosophers,  who  based  their  doctrines  mainly  upon  Aris- 
totle. Bishop  Berkeley  denied  the  existence  of  matter  al- 
together, as  does  Lotze  at  the  present  day.  The  material- 
istic view  of  matter  was  held  in  a  rude  form  by  the  Ionian 
hilosophers,  whoso  whole  efforts  apparently  were  a  search 
or  a  single  material  principle  to  explain  the  world.  The 
atomic  theory  was  apparently  first  propounded  by  Leu- 
cippus  or  Democritus  of  Abdera,  and  nas  been  held  by  the 
majority  of  materialists  ever  since.  According  to  it,  mat- 
ter consists,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  indivisible  particles.  Some  naturalists,  such  as  Demo- 
critus, imagined  that  these  differed  in  form,  position,  and 
aggregation  ;  which  differences  constituted  the  differences 
of  material  objects.  Lucretius  was  the  great  atomist  among 
the  Romans.  In  modern  times  an  atomic  doctrine  has 
been  maintained  by  Diderot,  Kant,  Herbart,  and  by  all  or 
nearly  all  the  natural  scientists  of  the  present  day.  (See 
ATOM,  MOLECULE.)  By  most  of  them  matter  is  no  longer 
looked  upon  as  dead  or  separable  from  force,  but  as  en- 
dowed with  all  the  potencies  of  which  existing  things  are 
the  realizations.  Whichever  theory  we  adopt,  matter  re- 
mains an  abstraction,  the  correlate  of  force,  without  which 
it  would  bo  unthinkable.  (Of.  Lunge,  Geschichte  des  Ma- 
terialixiiniH  ;  Fechnor,  Uher  die  pity  si  kali  sche  ilnd  philo- 
eophischc  Atomlehrc  ;  Hartmann,  Philosophic,  des  Unbe- 
wusstcn,  $  c.  cap.  v.  ;  Biichner,  Force  and  Matter;  and 
various  articles  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  and  Philosophic 
positidtte.)  THOMAS  DAVIDSON. 

Mat'ter  (JACQUES),  b.  May  31,  1791,  at  Alt-Eckendorf, 
Alsace,  of  German  parents  ;  studied  at  Strasburg,  Gottin- 
gen,  and  Paris  ;  became  in  1819  professor  of  history  at 
Strasburg,  in  1832  inspector-general  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  in  1845  of  the  public  libraries  of  France;  retired 
afterwards  to  Strasburg,  and  d.  there  June  23,  1864.  His 
De  riiiftucnce  des  Moeura  snr  les  Lois,  et  des  Lois  siir  let 
Mosnrs  (1832),  was  crowned  by  the  Academy.  The  most 
prominent  of  his  numerous  other  writings  are  Histoire 
Cri^tifftte  (lit  Gnosticisme  (1828),  Histoire  Vninerselle  de 
r£;ilise  Chrftienne  (1829-321,  Schelliny  et  la  Philosophic  de 
In  Nature  (1842),  De  I'Etat  Moral,  Politique,  et  Litteraire 
de  VAIlemar/ne  (1847),  Saint  Martin  (1862),  and  Emmanuel 
de  Swedcnbort/  (1863). 

Matter,  Nature,  Properties,  and  Relations  of. 

See  SOMATOLOGY. 

Mat'teson,  tp.  of  Branch  CO.,  Mich.     Pop.  1305. 

Mntteson,  tp.  of  Waupaea  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  289. 

Matteuc'ci  (CARLO),  b.  at  Forli  June  21,  1811  ;  gradu- 
ated at  University  of  Bologna  in  1828,  and  began  his  sci- 
entific experiments  at  Forli,  but  soon  after  went  to  Paris  to 
prosecute  them.  After  the  publication  of  his  articles  upon 
electricity  and  upon  torpedoes  in  1840  he  was  appointed, 
on  the  recommendation  of  De  la  Rive  and  of  Humboldt,  to 
the  chair  of  physics  in  the  University  of  Pisa.  In  1848  he 
was  sent  by  the  Tuscan  government  as  civil  commissioner 
into  Lornbardy  with  the  Tuscan  troops,  and  later  on  a 
diplomatic  mission  ta  the  diet  of  Frankfort.  After  the  po- 
litical events  of  IS  111  lie  resumed  his  professorship  at  Pisa, 
and  in  1859  the  Tuscan  government  gave  him  a  mission  to 
the  court  of  Berlin,  afterwards  to  the  government  of  Turin 
before  the  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  Piedmont.  After  this 
annexation  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  moderate  consti- 
tutional politics  of  Italy.  In  1862  he  became  for  a  short 
time  minister  of  public  instruction  for  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  On  the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Florence  ho  was 
ma'le  director  of  the  Museo  di  Fisica  Fiorcntina,  and  de- 
voted himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  prosperity  of  that 
institution.  D.  at  Leghorn  1868.  Among  his  very  nu- 
merous scientific  publications  the  following  are  best  known  : 
Cenni  stttl'  Influenza  dell'  ElHtriritil  itelln  F<>rm<tzinnt: 
delle  Principals  Mrteore  Acquee  (Bologna,  1827);  Sail'  In- 
fluenza del  Cnlore  s\d  Magnetiamo  (ForH,  1831);  Sidle 


Correilti  eltttro-Magnttirhr  di  Fnrarlny  (Forli,  1833);  ,SW 
I'Electricitt'  nitiitifile  (Florence.  I.VI  i  :  lti«i;,r*n  HH!  Mit<>illf 
Kazionale  Scientijico  (Forli,  Is;!.'))  ;  Kn»<ti  Nut-  fm  /'It,', tonti- 
nes Electriqnes  det  Animniij-  (  Paris.  1870) ;  Lezioni  di  Fis- 
ica (Pisa,  1852);  Court  rf'A7ec«ro-/%»iW.«/iV  (Paris,  1856). 
Mat'thew  (SAINT).  I.  Character. — Among  the  twelve 
apostles  there  was  only  one  whose  previous  occupation  had 
made  him  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  pen  ;  and  this  one, 
St.  Matthew,  seems  also  to  have  been  the  first  among  them 
to  prepare  an  evangelical  record.  We  know  very  little  of 
his  character  and  life.  His  apostolical  calling  is  narrated  in 
Matt.  ix.  9;  Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27.  Ho  was  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  customs  on  the  border  of  the  sea,  near  Caper- 
naum, filling  the  office  of  a  publican.  It  is  said  that  these 
officers  were  generally  abhorred  by  the  Jews,  being  con- 
sidered as  renegades  because  they  served  the  pagan  lords 
of  the  country.  Jesus  passing  by,  followed  by  a  great  mul- 
j  titude,  noticed  him,  and  discovered  at  first  glance  that  there 
was  in  him  a  future  apostle  and  preacher  of  the  new  faith. 
The  publican,  who  perhaps  previously  had  received  salu- 
tary impressions  from  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  obeyed  with- 
out hesitation  the  call  of  the  Lord,  and  in  order  to  cele- 
brate the  career  which  opened  before  him  he  invited  all 
his  former  colleagues  to  a  feast  in  his  house,  together  with 
Jesus  and  his  disciples,  desirous  that  they  too  should  par- 
take in  some  manner  in  the  grace  which  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him.  It  was  his  first  missionary  act.  Mark  and 
Luke  call  this  publican  Lev! ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
was  the  original  name  of  the  apostle,  and  that  Jesus,  as  he 
had  given  to  Simon  the  surname  of  Peter  on  their  verv  first 
meeting  (John  i.  42),  gave  to  Levi  the  surname  of  Matthew 
— that  is,  "a  gift  from  God" — in  order  to  designate  the 
striking  manner  in  which  God  had  given  him  this  disci- 
ple in  the  very  moment  when  their  eyes  first  met.  The 
only  surprising  circumstance  according  to  this  explana- 
tion is,  that  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  indicate  the  identity 
of  Matthew  with  this  publican  Levi,  whose  calling  they 
have  previously  narrated  in  their  lists  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles (Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13).  Thus,  from 
the  second  century,  and  up  to  our  days,  some  have  been 
of  the  opinion  that  there  were  two  different  publicans 
whose  callings  occurred  in  a  similar  manner.  But  this  is 
not  probable  ;  the  story  of  the  calling  of  Levi  and  Matthew 
is  so  similar  that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  it  as  the  rec- 
ord of  two  different  facts.  There  is  a  more  natural  solu- 
tion. From  a  regard  to  the  apostle,  tradition  would  not 
like  to  attach  to  his  name  the  humiliating  title  of  publi- 
can ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  simple  reason  why  it  is 
omitted  in  the  lists  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Mark, 
which  were  prepared  from  the  general  tradition,  while 
Matthew  himself  had  no  fear  of  recalling  in  his  Gospel 
the  memory  of  his  former  profession  ;  hence,  these  words 
in  the  first  Gospel :  "  Matthew  the  publican  "  (Matt.  x.  3). 
The  father  of  Matthew  is  called  Alphaeus,  but  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Alphasus  called  Clopas,  who  was  the 
brother  of  Joseph  and  the  uncle  of  Jesus.  Matthew  re- 
mained, no  doubt,  in  Jerusalem,  together  with  the  twelve, 
as  long  as  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  in  this  city  con- 
tinued— that  is,  nearly  up  to  the  year  60.  When  Paul 
came  to  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  in  59,  he  seems  to 
have  found  none  of  the  apostles  there  (Acts  xxi.).  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  tells  us  of  Matthew  that  he  ate  no  meat, 
but  only  vegetables  and  fish.  The  historian  Hegesippus, 
in  the  second  century,  attributes  a  similar  ascetic  practice 
to  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  the  first  chief  of  the 
congregation  of  Jerusalem  and  a  contemporary  of  the 
apostles.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Essenes,  a  Jewish  sect 
which  aspired  to  a  particular  sanctity,  confined  themselves 
to  the  same  diet.  But  in  this  privation  the  aim  was  merely 
a  more  complete  consecration  of  the  body  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  not  the  attainment  of  any  legal  merit ;  the  law 
never  gave  any  such  precept.  The  Jewish  Christians  of 
Rome,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xiv.,  ought  also  to  be  remem- 
bered here.  By  this  austere  discipline  James  and  Matthew 
no  doubt  desired  to  recommend  their  ministration  to  the 
Jews  and  procure  access  among  them  for  the  gospel,  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul's  precept :  "  To  them 
that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  I  might  gain 
them  that  are  under  the  law"  (1  Cor.  ix.  20).  Various  later 
traditions,  originating  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, tell  us  that  Matthew  went  to  Ethiopia,  or  Macedo- 
nia, or  Parthia,  or  Arabia,  or  India;  we  are  even  told  by 
some  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  Arabia  or  Persia.  But 
the  discord  between  the  dates  prevents  us  from  attaching 
any  importance  to  these  traditions. 

II.  The  Gospel. — All  the  Fathers  agree  that  the  apostle 
Matthew  wrote  a  Gospel,  but  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
not  in  the  Greek,  in  which  is  written  the  book  contained 
in  the  canon  under  the  name  of  Matthew.  I'apias.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century,  says :  ''  Matthew  com- 
posed the  speeches  (the  teachings  of  Jesus)  in  the  Hebrew 
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language  (Aramaean),  and  each  translated  them  (into  Greek) 
us  well  as  he  could."  These  last  words  signify,  very  prob- 
ably, that  each  evangelist  translated  orally  from  Matthew 
into  Greek  while  teaching  in  the  church.  Eusebius  tells 
furthermore  that  Pantsenus.  the  founder  of  the  catechetical 
school  of  Alexandria,  when  in  the  second  century  he  went  to 
India  to  preach  Christianity,  found  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
in  Hebrew  among  some  Christians  to  whom  it  had  been 
brought  by  the  apostle  Bartholomew,  the  first  missionary 
to  that  country.  All  the  other  Fathers  have  the  same  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  original  language  of  our  iirst  Gos- 
pel. Nevertheless,  our  Greek  Matthew  does  not  make  the 
impression  of  being  a  translation,  at  least  not  in  the  nar- 
rative parts.  The  language  is  vigorous,  fresh,  pure,  like 
that,  of  all  original  writing.  Thence  it  has.  been  inferred, 
in  accordance  with  the  literal  sense  of  the  expressions  of 
Papias,  that  the  Gospel  mentioned  by  him  contained  only 
the  speeches  of  Jesus,  and  not  a  complete  history  of  his 
minisl  ration,  and  that  the  narrative  part  was  added 
later  as  a  historical  framework,  in  which  the  primitive 
work  of  Matthew  was  inserted,  translated  into  Greek. 
Two  circumstances,  confirm  this  inference:  First,  in  the 

record  of  the  first  Cospel  five  principal  groups  of  s| dies 

of  .lesus  can  be  distinguished — namely,  chs.  v.-vii. :  .x.; 
xiii.:  xviii.;  x.xiii.-xxv. :  all  of  which  are  connected 
with  the  narrative  by  very  similar  formulas,  and  which 
might  very  well  have  originally  formed  a  separate  work 
having  fur  its  subject  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Sc 'ond, 
in  tlie--e  great  speeches  in  our  Matthew  the  Old  Te-ta 
ment  is  most  frei|iicntiy  quoted  according  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Septua<_'int.  while  in  the  narratives  it  is  most 
fivc|Mciitly  quoted  from  the  Hebrew  text — a  circumstance 
which  seems  to  indicate  a  different  origin.  Accordingly. 
we  must  suppose  that  Matthew  composed  an  Aranueau 
work  which  comprised  only  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour, 
a  n  anged  according  to  some  leading  principles.  Thus,  ( 1 ) 
ih-  j"*t/<'i'  <• ;'  tin-  l.-iiujtl'tiii  *,['  lii-iiri'ii,  which  division  ii]- 
in  our  first  Gospel  as  the  sermon  on  the  mount  I  v.-vii.)  i 
(2)  ill  i-  n/it  mill/lit,',  which  second  division  is  found  in  our 
first  Gospel  (  x. )  ;  ('.'>  t  I  If  ft  i '-I  n  ft  .,/'  tit'  /,•//«/</•//*'  <>>'  l/>  "r,  „, 
the  grand  collection  of  parables  (.xiii.),  which  depicts  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  (the  sower),  its  anoma  Ion-  de 
ve'.opmcnt  llhe  tares],  its  power,  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally llhe  mil-laid  -ccd  and  the  leaven),  its  worth  both 
fo  him  who  finds  it  without  seeking, and  to  him  who  seeks 
(the  hidden  treasure  and  the  pearl ).  and  its  terms  (the  net)  : 
(  \  \  t!i>  'liKt'ii'l iin  nf  t/i'  fit iii-i'h.  \vhich  division  is  contained 
ill  eh.  xviii.  1-20  of  our  first  Gospel;  and,  lastly.  (  ,'i  i  I  In: 
ctittHiitni/i'ititiii  ttf'  lltt  fiftn'tit  '>•>!,  or  the  judgment  of  Israel, 
the  Church,  and  all  the  nations,  which  division  (xxiii.- 
.\xv.i  formed  the  imposing  conclusion  of  the  work  of  Mat- 
thevv.  corresponding  with  the  opening,  the  sermon  on  the 
mount.  Christ  thus  appeared  as  the  dh  ine  /.  ,/iH/ntur  (ells, 
v.-vii.).  kimj  (eh.  xiii.).  and ./'"'.'/•'  ichs.  xxiii.-x.xv.  I.  This 
original  work  by  Matthew,  in  . \raimean.  was  probahh  the 

t  l.i t ion  of  that  li"i/n  >  ../  Ih i   II'  lireics  which  was  adopted 

by  the  Jewish  Christian  communities  of  the  first  centuries. 
This  Gospel  needed  a  complement,  and  this  need  was  sup- 
plied, no  doubt,  by  the  narrative  part  of  our  first  Greek 
Gospel,  translate'!  into  Aramtean,  and  adorned  with  many 
legendary  additions  I,  in-owed  from  an  already  falsified  tra- 
dition. It  al-o  -iill'crcd  mutilation  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
peculiar  ideas  of  the  ditVerent  Jewish  Christian  teotfl.  As  for 
the  narrative  frame  of  our  first  Gospel,  it  was  possibly  com- 
pose 1  by  one  of  the  companions  of'  St.  Matthew,  who  had 
partaken  of  his  evangelical  labors  and  written  down  the 
apostolical  tradition,  such  as  it  had  become  fixed  at  Jeru- 
salem and  in  Palestine.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  his- 
torical matter  the  same  method  of  systematical  grouping 
may  be  observed  here  as  in  the  composition  of  the  speeches  : 
chs.  viii.  and  i.x.,  following  after  the  sermon  on  the  mount. 
give  a  collection  of  net*  »f  i>»u-<  >•:  chs.  xi.  and  xii..  follow- 
ing after  the  apostolical  instruction,  give  a  collection  of 
trni-ilx  nf  irinil,,m:  ehs.  xiv.-.xvii.,  following  after  the  collec- 
tion of  parables,  contain  a  record  of  rarioua  excursifms 
which  preceded  the  teaching  of  the  discipline  (ch.  xviii.) 
and  the  departure  from  Galilee  (ch.  xix.).  Two  small  de- 
tails show  that  Matthew  had  taken  part  in  this  labor,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  :  (1)  the  surname  of  "  publican  "  added 
to  his  name,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  list  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles in  the  first  Gospel  (x.  3)  ;  (2)  the  fact,  so  much  the 
more  significant  as  it  is  unobtrusive,  that  in  this  same  list. 
in  the  fourth  couple  of  apostles — which  couple  in  all  the 
lists  comprises  Matthew  and  Thomas — the  name  of  Thomas 
is  placed  before  that  of  Matthew,  while  in  the  other  lists 
Matthew  is  placed  before  his  colleague.  It  is  evident  that 
he  could  not  change  the  place  of  the  couple  to  which  he 
belonged,  but  he  could  change  the  place  of  his  name  in  this 
couple;  and  this  he  did.  Eusebius  says,  referring  to  his 
predecessors,  that  "  Matthew,  after  preaching  to  the  Jews, 
and  about  to  depart  in  order  to  preach  to  other  nations, 


composed  in  the  language  of  the  Fathers  (in  Hebrew)  the 
Gospel  he  had  preached,  in  order  to  fill  the  void  which  his 
absence  would  leave  among  his  audience."  T  his  date  is 
clo-ely  connected  with  the  preceding,  relating  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Matthew  wrote;  and  it  accounts  for  the 
absence  in  this  Gospel  of  all  explanations  of  Hebrew  cus- 
toms, such  as  we  find  in  Mark  and  Luke,  also  Jewish  writ- 
ers, but  writing  in  a  pagan  country.  The  time  of  the  com- 
position is  indicated  by  lrena>us :  "Matthew  published 
among  the  Hebrews  and  in  their  native  tongue  his  evan- 
gelical record  at  the  time  when  Peter  and  Paul  preached 
at  Rome  anil  founded  the  Church  there."  Some  have  taken 
umbrage  at  this  tradition,  because  neither  Peter  nor  I'aul 
founded  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  follows  clearly  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  But 
they  have  forgotten  that  in  the  epoch  in  which  Iremeus 
wrote  (the  last  third  of  the  second  century)  the  apostolical 
limes  appeared  in  a  general  way  as  the  epoch  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Church.  The  work  of  Matthew  bears,  so  to 
speak,  its  date  marked  on  its  face.  This  Gospel  is  a  divine 
act.  an  official  proclamation  issued  by  the  government  of 
God.  It  is  God  himself  who  summons  His  people  by  a 
solemn  ultimatum  to  recognize  Jesus  as  Messiah,  and  threat- 
ens them  with  destruction  if  they  will  not  obey.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the;  Gospel  opens  with  the  genealogy  of 
Jam,  and  why  he  is  called  "Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the 
son  of  Abraham"  (i.  I),  the  Messiah  who  .-hall  raise  the 
"  throne  of  l)avid,  his  father."  and  redeem  the  promise  of 
the  salvation  of  the  world  attached  to  the  posterity  of  Abra- 
ham. This  is  furthermore  the  reason  why  the  whole  Go-- 
pel is  a  demon  .(ration  of  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus; 
why  the  live-  traits  of  the  history  of  his  infancy,  recorded 
in  the  first  two  chapters,  arc  accompanied  each  by  a  proph- 
ecy ;  why  his  residence  in  Galilee  at  the  beginning  of  hia 
ministration  is  justified  (iv.  It-ID)  by  a  prophecv  of 
Isaiah  :  why  the  collection  of  the  acts  of  power  (viii.-ix.) 
is  grouped  around  a  prophecy  by  Isaiah,  quoted  viii.  17, 
which  serves  as  text  ;  why  the  collection  of  the  word-  of 
wisdom  (\i.  and  xii.)  centre  in  a  prophecy  by  Isaiah, 
((noted  .xii.  17.  Moreover,  there  is  no  trait  in  the  history 
of  the  Passion  which  is  not  accompanied  by  a  prophecy, 
and  the  last  words.  "Go  ye.  therefore,  and  teach  all  na- 
tions, bapti/.ing  them,"  el;-.,  give  the  programme  of  the 
work  of  the  Messiah,  liy  such  a  book  God  said  to  his 
people,  "The  forty  years  of  repentance  which  were  ac- 

!  lo  thce  (  Matt.  xxiv.IVt)  will  soon  expire;    acknow- 
ledge Jesus  as  thv  Messiah  or  thou  shalt  perish."     This 
sii  nation  is  indeed  in  harmony  with  the  date  indicated  by 
lren;ens — namely,  about  til.  or  five  to  six  years  before  the 
de-trnction  of  Jerusalem.      There  is  especially  one  p.> 
which  determines  exactly  the  period  of  the  composition.    It 
is  the  parenthetical  clause  xxiv.  15,  by  which  the  author 
interrupts,  in  the  same  manner  as  Murk,  the  speech  of 
on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  invites  the  Church  to 

".lice  of  the  signal  of  flight  which  Jesus  ga\c  in  ad- 
vance.    Such  a  n"i'i  I"  in  shows  evidently  that  the  sign 
not  yet  been  realized,  but  is  imminent.     The  sign  wa-  the 
invasion  of  .Indira  by  the  Roman  armies,  which  took  place 

'iii,  and  the  time  of  the  composition  is  consequently 
about  (U  or  05.  Thus  we  arrive  at  nearly  the  same  time  of 
composition  for  all  the  three  earlier  Gospels,  composed  a- 
they  were  in  different  countries  and  for  different  nations 
(Romans,  Greek-,  lielnvvv-i:  and  this  chronological  result 
coincides  with  the  fact,  evident  to  our  eyes,  that  none'  of 
the  three  evangelists  has  employed  the  writings  of  any  of 
the  others  in  the  composition  of  his  work.  This  reciprocal 
independence,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  been  demon- 
strated by  a  minute  exegesis,  would  have  been  impo-sible 
if  one  of  the  three  had  written  a  long  time  before  the 
others;  the  last  writer  must  necessarily  have  known  the 
writings  of  the  others.  Moreover,  the  date  indicated  cor- 
responds verv  well  to  the  situation  of  the  Church  at  this 

c| h.      Was  it  not  the  time  in  which  those  who  had  wit- 

ne--ed  the  appearances  of  the  Saviour  began  to  die  out? 
Hence  resulted  in  the  feeling  of  the  Church  a  void  and 
uneasiness,  which  demanded  a  rich  compensation:  and 
this  was  given  to  the  Church  in  the  different  countries  in 
which  it  existed  by  the  publication  of  our  iirst  three  Gos- 
pels. A  fragment  of  an  antique  work,  found  in  the  last 
century  by  Muratori  in  the  library  of  Milan,  speaks  thus 
of  our  four  Gospels  :  "  Although  the  beginning  of  each  of 
our  Gospels  differs  ( eaidi  choosing  its  own.point  of  depart- 
ure), this  is  nevertheless  of  no  importance  to  the  faith  of 
the  believers,  since  all  things  are  represented  by  them  all 
in  tin'  KII/III:  ruthiif  spirit "  (uno  ac  principals  apiritu).  Thus, 
the  relation  bet\veen  our  four  Gospels  was  understood  in 
the  second  century,  while  modern  criticism  has  attempted 
to  place  these  works  in  opposition  to  each  other,  and  to 
discover  among  their  authors  motives  of  mutual  rivalry 
and  hostility  unworthy  of  the  characters  of  such  men  and 
of  the  sanctity  of  such  an  object.  But  this  false  criticism 
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will  break  down  before  the  indestructible  feeling  of  I  he  mor- 
al  purity  of  these  bonks.  The  Church  feels  that  in  calling 
thc.-c  authors  thi'  I'll  if  i-nniiji  lint*  she  has  not  followd  :in 
illiisinn.  That  spirit  nf  holiness  which  is  her  own  life- 
i  rc.-ngnixos  it-df  in  the  spirit  ivhieh.  nnc  and  the 
.  |ier\  mles  all  the  four  hooks.  Ami  it  is  this  divine 
spirit  which  produces  tliut  grave  and  lirm  bass  whieh 
sounds  ill  the  Gospel  nf  Matthew,  that  evangelical  soprano 
whieh  i--ues  from  the  lips  nf  Luke,  that  alto,  sn  moderate 
and  suiteil  for  the  transition,  which  the  ear  catelies  from 

Mark.  and.  at  last,  that  brilliant  siller  t >r  which,  like 

the  voi«-e  of  an  anirel.  makes  our  heart  vihrate  in  the  (Ins- 
pel  of  John.  The  Author  of  this  ineomparable  quartet  is. 
and  will  always  remain,  one  and  the  same,  though  His 
inspiration  bursts  forth  through  four  dill'erent  organs. 
The  picture  of  the  divine  work,  its  hiutnri/  proper,  was 
written  by  Luke;  the  simple,  apnstolieal  wf/itoirs,  with  all 
their  ingenious  and  dramatic  freshness,  were,  given  by 
Mark  ;  the  official  and  theocratic  proclamation  of  Jesus  as 
Kin;;.  Messiah,  was  issued  by  Matthew:  and  to  John  we 
one  the  revelation  of  Jesus  as  the  Sun  of  (Joil,  as  the  ever- 
lasting Word.  Matthew  forms  evidently  the  transition 
from  the  Did  to  the  New  Testament.  His  (iospel  is  the 
Old  Testament  reflected  in  the  New.  Hence,  it  was  al- 
way  placed  at.  the  head  of  the  evangelical  collection 
and  of  the  whole  Xew  Testament.  It  is  the  fie.Hfsi*  of 

the-  N'cw  Testament.  On  tl (her  hand,  the  Gospel  of 

Matthew  corresponds  to  the  Revelation.  As  the  former 
reproduces  under  the  form  of  history  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  part  of  the  Old  which  is  already  accomplished, 
the  latter  reproduces  under  the  form  of  prophecy  at  the 
end  of  the  New  Testament  that  whole  part  of  the  Old  which 
is  not  yet  realized.  The  Revelation  says.  "All  is  accom- 
plished." Thus,  in  the  divine  word  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  correspond  with  each  other  in  a  marvellous  man- 
ner. FREDERIC  GODET. 

Matthew  of  Paris.     Pee  PARIS,  MATTHEW. 

Matthew  of  Westminster.  See  PARIS  (MAT- 
TII  i:  w  ) . 

Mat'thews,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by  Pian- 
katank  Ilivcr,  E.  by  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  S.  by  Mobjack 
Bay.  Area,  90  square  miles.  It  is  level,  and  has  a  light 
productive  soil.  Indian  corn  is  the  leading  crop.  Cap. 
Matthews.  Pop.  0200. 

Matthew's,  tp.  of  Chatham  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  873. 

Matthews,  po.st-v.,  cap.  of  Matthews  co,,  Va.,  near 
East  River,  and  35  miles  E.  by  N.  of  West  Point. 

Matthews  (E.  0.),  b.  in  Maryland  Oct.  24, 1836 ;  grad- 
uated at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1855  ;  became  a  master  in 
1858,  a  lieutenant  in  ISliO,  a  lieutenant-commander  in 
iMll".  a  commander  in  1870.  Served  in  the  Wabash  at  the 
capture  of  Forts  llatteras  and  Clarke,  and  commanded  a 
battery  of  naval  howitzers  in  the  battles  of  Honey  Hill  and 
Tullifinny  Cross-roads  in  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1864.  Com- 
mended for  "  zeal  and  gallantry."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Matthews  (Gen.  GEonr.E).  b.  in  Augusta  co.,  Va.,  in 
1739 ;  served  with  great  distinction  in  the  Indian  and 
Revolutionary  wars;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Germantown, 
Pa.,  after  receiving  nine  bayonet  wounds;  removed  in 
1785  to  Oglethorpe  co.,  Ga. ;  was  governor  of  Georgia  1780 
and  1793-96:  Representative  in  Congress  1789-91,  and 
was  engaged  in  military  operations  in  Florida  in  1811, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  militia.  D.  at  Au- 
gusta, Ga..  Aug.  '•'»,  [SI-'.  '(See  MATHEWS,  GEORGE.) 

Matthews  (JOHN),  b.  in  South  Carolina  about  1744; 
was  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution;  Speaker  of 
the  South  Carolina  house  of  representatives;  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  1776;  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1778-82:  governor  of  South  Carolina  1782-83,  and 
became  in  1784  a  judge  of  the  court  of  equity.  D.  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  Nov.,  1802. 

Matthi'as,  SAINT,  the  twelfth  apostle,  in  place  of  Ju- 
das tseariot,  chosen  during  the  ten  days  between  Ascension 
and  Pentecost.  Of  the  120  disciples  in  Jerusalem,  appa- 
rently only  two  (liarsabas  and  Matthias)  could  be  found 
who  had  been  companions  of  Christ  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry;  ami  of  these  two  the  latter  was 
chosen  somehow  by  Int.  In  spite  of  specious  arguments 
against  it.  the  validity  of  this  election  can  be  sustained. 
The  New  Testament  makes  no  further  mention  of  Mat- 
thias, and  ancient  traditions  clash.  (Sec  the  A,'tn  Hnnr- 
ttiriin,,  Feb.  24.)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Matthias,  the  assumed  name  of  ROBERT  MATTHEWS,  a 
religious  impostor,  b.  in  Washington  co.,  N.  Y..  about 
17!>ll;  resided  in  Albany  when,  excited  by  the  preaching 
of  the  celebrated  revivalists  Rev.  Charles'  G.  Finney  and 
Rev.  E.  X.  Kirk  (about  IS.'iO),  he  determined  to  become  a 
religious  leader.  lie  began  by  ardent  advocacy  of  tem- 
perance, and  having  had  some  success  in  street-preaching, 


claimed  to  have  received  a  revelation,  and  undertook  to 
convert  the  city  of  Albany.  II  is  violence,  however,  defeat  i  'd 
itself,  while  his  absurd  pretensions  were  promptly  refuted 
and  placed  in  their  proper  light.  Ktiragcd  at  the  failure 
of  his  projects,  he  prophe-ied  the  destruction  of  Albany, 
and  proceeded  secretly  to  New  York,  where  he  succeeded 
in  imposing  upon  several  respectable  families  and  created 
a  great  popular  sensation.  Having  been  accused  of  poison- 
ing one  of  his  wealthy  disciples,  he  was  tried  and  acquitted, 
but,  having  then  lost  all  influence,  quietly  disappeared, 
and  d.  some  years  later  in  Arkansas.  (See  Mutt/tin*  and 
his  Impo*ture*t,  by  William  L.  Stone,  New  York,  ISoa.) 

Matthias,  German  emperor  from  1612  to  1619,  b.  Feb. 
24,  1557.  a  son  of  Maximilian  II..  and  educated  in  Spain 
at  the  court  of  Philip  II.  In  1577  he  repaired  secretly  to 
the  Netherlands, and  made  an  attempt  at  managing  affairs 
there,  but  failed,  and  withdrew  in  15SO.  On  June  14,1612, 
he  succeeded  his  brother,  Rudolph  II.,  as  emperor  nf  Ger- 
many, but  his  reign  was  very  unsuccessful.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  Prntestant  I'mon,  formed  in  1608,  and 
the  Catholic  League,  formed  in  100!).  grew  now  into  open 
controversies.  The  emperor  first  trier]  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  League,  but,  failing  in  this,  he  under- 
took to  suppress  both  associations  by  an  imperial  decree, 
to  which,  however,  neither  of  them  paid  any  attention. 
In  1617  the  bigoted  archduke  Ferdinand  was  appointed 
king  of  Bohemia,  and  on  May  23,  1618,  the  Protestant  in- 
habitants of  Prague  took  arms  and  broke  out  in  open  re- 
bellion. Thus  began  the  Thirty  Years'  war.  Hardly  n  year 
after  (Mar.  20, 1619)  the  emperor  d., and  was  succeeded  by 
Ferdinand. 

Matthias  I.,  Corvinns,  king  of  Hungary  from  1459 
to  1490.  b.  in  1443,  a  son  of  John  Hunyady,  and  educated 
in  Bohemia,  where  for  a  long  time  ho  was  detained  a  pris- 
oner ;  afterwards  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Bohemian 
king.  George  Podiebrad.  In  Hungary  a.  large  party  among 
the  nobility  was  opposed  to  the  election  of  Matthias,  and 
invited  the  German  emperor,  Frederick  III.,  to  the  throne, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Turks,  taking  advantage  of 
these  internal  dissensions,  invaded  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try. Matthias,  however,  fought  with  great  success  against 
both  his  enemies.  The  Turks  he  drove  out  with  heavy 
losses,  and  in  a  later  war  of  1485  he  compelled  Frederick 
III.  to  cede  to  him  large  parts  of  Austria,  including  Vienna. 
George  Podiebrad  having  been  excommunicated  in  1469  as 
a  Hussite,  and  a  crusade  being  preached  against  him  by 
Pope  Paul  II.,  Matthias  invaded  Bohemia  in  1469.  At 
first  he  had  only  small  success,  but  by  the  final  peace  in 
1470  he  received  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia;  he  also 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  Poles.  But  although  his 
reign  was  a  long  series  of  wars  and  campaigns,  the  interior 
government  was  by  no  means  neglected,  and  although  the 
king  was  a  most  brilliant  soldier,  he  possessed  a  fine  taste 
for  learning  and  art.  A  great  collection  of  Greek  manu- 
scripts was  brought  together  in  Buda,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  largest  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  1527. 
Matthias  was  much  beloved  by  his  subjects.  The  despotic 
power  he  possessed  he  wielded  with  judiciousness  and 
magnanimity,  and  in  Hungarian  history  he  is  generally 
called  "the  Great."  In  the  rest  of  Europe  his  name  and  his 
government  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  especially  after  he 
succeeded  in  actually  stopping,  at  least  for  some  time,  the 
progress  of  the  Turks. 

Mat'thisson,  von  (FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Hohendodeleben, 
near  Magdeburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  Jan. 
23,  1761  ;  studied  theology  and  belles-lettres  at  Halle;  be- 
came tutor,  reader,  and  travelling  chamberlain  in  different 
noble  and  royal  families,  and  was  appointed  librarian  at 
Stuttgart  in  1812  by  the  king  of  Wurtcmburg,  from  which 
position  he  retired  in  1824,  and  d.  Mar.  12,  1831.  His 
poems,  mostly  elegies,  published  in  1787,  were  at  one  time 
the  favorite  reading  of  the  German  public,  but  they  have 
lost  their  popularity.  His  memoirs,  published  at  Zurich 
in  5  rols.  (1810-16),  have  more  interest. 

Mat'tison  (HIRAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Norway,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8, 
1811 ;  resided  in  childhood  at  Oswego  ;  was  a  teacher  for 
some  years;  joined  the  Black  River  (N.  Y.)  conference  as 
a  preacher  1836;  removed  to  New  York  City  in  1852,  and 
filled  important  pulpits  until  1861,  when  he  withdrew  from 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  on  account  of  slavery,  but 
returned  to  it  in  1868,  and  became  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Christian  Union.  D.  Nov.  24,  1868.  Dr. 
.Mattison  published  The  Doctrine  nf  the  Trinity  (1843),  Ai- 
tronomy  (1846),  Splri't-Rrippinyt  (1854),  Resurrection  of  the 
Iio<i\i  (1866),  and  edited  Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heacent 
(1850),  a  popular  textbook  of  astronomy. 

Mattituck',  post-v.  of  Southold  tp.,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Long  Island  R.  R. 

Mat'tocks  (C.  P.).  b.  at  Danville,  Me.,  Oct.  11,  1840; 
educated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1862  and  at  Harvard  Law 
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School  in  1867,-  served  during  the  civil  war  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  1st  Maine  Vols.,  rising  to  be  colonel, 
and  brevetted  brigadier-general ;  made  prisoner  at  the 
buttle  of  the  Wilderness  May  5,  1864,  and  litld  until  Mar., 
1S65;  has  been  county  attorney  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Me. 
Mattocks  (Jons).  Sec  MATTACKS  (Jons). 
Mat'to-Gros'so,  the  largest  and  westernmost  prov- 
ince of  Brazil,  comprising  an  area  of  W>5,.sotl  square  miles, 
and  bounded  E.  by  the  provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Sao  Paulo, 
S.  W.  by  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  and  N.  by  the  provinces 
of  Amazonas  and  Para.  It  is  traversed  from  W.  to  E.  by  a 
mountain-range  whose  branches  form  valleys  which  by  de- 
grees slope  down  to  the  vast  plains  around  the  Amazon  and 
Kio  de  la  Plata.  Large  tracts  of  this  province  arc  covered 
with  immense  forests ;  others  are  arid  and  sandy ;  and  as 
a  whole  it  is  very  imperfectly  known,  (iold,  diamonds, 
and  iron  are  frequently  found,  and  mineral  springs  abound. 
But  the  entire  population  of  this  immense  territory  does 
not  probably  amount  to  more  than  4(1,000 — that  is,  1  to 
each  20  square  miles — and  of  this  number  nine-tenths  are 
Indians  and  negroes,  very  little  suited  to  utilize  the  riches 
which  the  land  evidently  contains.  The  gold  and  diamond 
mines  are  worked  by  the  government;  agriculture  docs  not 
raise  sufficient  food;  the  forests  are  unused;  rearing  of 
cattle  is  the  only  productive  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants. 

Matto-Grosso,  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Guapore.  was  founded  in  1734  by  gold- 
digL'ers:  rose  rapidly,  and  was  iu  IMS  the  capital  of  the 
province,  the  residence  of  the  provincial  government,  and 
had  IS. 0011  inhabitants.  It  has  now  hardly  1.">U(I.  The 
gold-fields  have  heeome  exhausted,  the  insalubrity  of  the 
place  has  put  the  government  officials  to  flight,  and  the 
surrounding  districts  cannot  be  cultivated,  as  they  are  an- 
nually inundated  by  the  Guapore. 

Mattole',  tp.  of  Humboldt  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  45:;. 
Mattoon',  post-v.  ami  tp.  of  Coles  co.,  III.,  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Terro 
Haute  Paris  and  liccatur  R.  Ks.,has  2  schools,  10  churches, 
•2  banks,  3  newspapers,  4  mills,  railroad  repair  and  car 
shops,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  shops.  Pop.  4907. 

T.  !•:.  W.MUS.  Kn.  "DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  JOCKN.U.." 
Mattoon  (Gen.  Kiir.\t:/.Eii),b.  at  Amherst,  Man.,  log. 
Ml,  1735:  graduated  at  Ihirtmouth  College  1770;  joined 
the  Revolutionary  army  in  Canada;  served  as  lieutenant 
of  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Bcmis  Heights  1777.  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  major :  settled  in  his  native  town  as  a  scien- 
tific farmer  :  sewed  often  in  the  legislature  ;  wasfortwenty 
years  sheriff  of  Hampshire  co. :  member  of  Congress  1801- 
03;  major-general  of  State  militia  1797-1816;  adjutant- 
general  1810;  colonel  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artil- 
lery Company  of  Boston  1817,  and  member  of  the  State  con  - 
stitutional  convention  1820.  D.  at  Amherst  Sept.  11, 1843, 
having  been  blind  nearly  twenty-five  years. 

Matts'ville,  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Nev.  Pop.  289. 
Mat'tirin  (CHARLES  ROBERT),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
1782;  educated  at  Trinity  College :  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  became  curate  of  St.  Peter's, 
Dublin.  Pecuniary  losses  induced  him  to  write  several 
novels  of  an  extravagant  character,  which  had  little  suc- 
cess, but  his  tragedy  of  Her!  rum,  represented  by  Edmund 
Kean  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  brought  him  £1000  and  a 
considerable  reputation  as  a  poet,  which  his  later  produc- 
tions scarcely  justified.  Some  of  his  works  were  highly 
commended  'by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  was  an  eloquent 
pulpit-orator  and  ft  bold  opponent  of  Koman  Catholicism. 
D.  at  Dublin  Oct.  30,  1824. 

Maubeuge',  town  of  France,  department  of  Nord,  on 
the  Sambrc,  which  hero  becomes  navigable,  is  fortified,  and 
has  iron-foundries  and  manufactures  of  firearms,  iron  and 
steel  goods,  saltpetre,  oil,  and  sugar,  and  an  active  trade 
in  coal,  slate,  and  marble.  Pop.  10,557. 

Mauch  Chunk',  post-b.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Carbon  co., 
i.,  120  miles  N.  W.  of  I?ew  York  City,  on  the  Lehigh 


markets.  The  first  iron  smelted  by  anthracite  coal  was 
made  here.  The  Switchback  R.  11.,  one  of  the  most  famous 
pleasure-roads  in  the  world,  brings  annually  large  number 
of  tourists  to  this  place.  It  is  a  gravity  road,  18  miles  in 
length,  the  necessary  elevation  being  attained  by  stationary 
endues.  Mauch  Chunk  has  7  churches,  a  public  library,  ; 
banks,  2  foundries,  2  weekly  newspapers,  several  fine  ho 
tels,  machine-shops,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  of 
3841 ;  of  tp.  5210.  E.  MKLI.  BOYLE,  En. "  COAL  GAZETTE. 

Mands'ley  (HENRY),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Gigglcswick,  York 
shire,  England,  Feb.  0,  1835 ;  studied  at  the  University  o] 
London,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine  in  1857 ;  w» 


physician  to  the  Manchester  lunatic  asylum  1859-62  ;  set- 
tled in  London  as  a  consulting  physician  upon  lunacy 
IM12;  published  Tin  Phyfiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind 
i  1867)  :  was  made  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
ians,  186!) ;  appointed  Gulstonian  lecturer  to  that  body  in 
870;  published  his  course  of  Lecture*  mi  ll'nly  mid  Mind 
1870),  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  Kcipontiuility  in  Mmtal 
i>iieime  (1874)  for  the  "International  Scientific  Series." 
le  is  now  (1875)  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  in 
Jniversity  College,  consulting  physician  to  the  West  Lon- 
lon  Hospital,  and  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Mental  .Science. 
Mauduit  Duplessis,  de  (THOMAS  AXTOINE),  CHE- 
VALIER, b.  at  Hennebon,  France,  Sept.  12,  1753;  entered 
n  boyhood  the  school  of  artillery  at  Grenoble,  from  which 
i«  ran  away  and  made  journeys  as  cabin-boy  to  Greece, 
Egvpt,  and  Constantinople;  became  in  1776  captain  in  an 
artillery  regiment;  came  to  America  with  La  Fayette; 
rendered  good  service  as  an  engineer  in  constructing  Fort 
Mercer  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  and  as  a  soldier  in  defending 
it ;  was  distinguished  at  Brandy  wine,  Gcrmantown,  Mon- 
mouth,  and  Yorktown.  Sent  to  Hayti  in  17S7  as  colonel 
of  the  regiment  of  Port-au-Prince,  he  disarmed  the  national 
guard  (1790)  and  enlisted  the  white  settlers  in  companies 
of  ••  royal  volunteers,"  at  the  head  of  which  he  made  san- 
guinary campaigns  against  the  disaffected  blacks,  t  pon 
the  arrival  of  new  battalions  from  France  in  Mar.,  1791,  a 
revolution  took  place  at  the  capital,  where  the  newly-ar- 
rived soldiers  fraternized  with  Mauduit's  regiment  and 
the'  mass  of  the  people  against  the  wealthy  planters.  Alter 
i  fruitless  resistance  at  the  head  of  the  "  royal  volunteers," 
Mauduit  was  massacred  with  them  by  his  own  grenadiers, 
Mar.  4,  1791. 

Mauduit  (ISRAEL),  b.  at  Exeter,  England,  in  170S;  was 
educated  for  the  ministry  as  a  dissenter,  but  never  preached  ; 
went  into  mercantile  business  with  bis  brother  Jasper  and 
accumulated  a  fortune,  and  in  170:i  was  entrusted  with 
representing  the  interests  of  the  province  of  Massachusetts, 
id  which  Jasper  Mauduit  was  the  nominal  agent,  lie  be- 
came collector  at  Southampton  1705;  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets in  behalf  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  New  England 
colonies  generally  during  the  ten  year.-  of  negotiations  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  and  afterwards  wrote  ably  in  behalf  of 
American  independence,  treating  Lord  Howe  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  with  great  severity  for  their  conduct  at  Boston. 
D.  June  16,  1787. 

Maui.     See  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Maulmain',  or  Moulmcin,  city  of  British  Burmah, 
Farther  India,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwen.  in  the  Bay  of 
il,  in  lat.  10°  30'  N.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  im- 
portant for  its  exports  of  teak,  the  value  of  which  in  1X07 
amounted  to  $000,000.  Besides  teak.  hory.  grain,  wax, 
and  gum  are  exported,  and  silks  and  cottons,  wine  and 
beer,  tobacco,  arms,  and  sugar  are  imported.  'I  lie  climate, 
though  hot  and  moist,  is  not  unhealthy.  Pop.  i:;.r,>:;. 

Maumee',  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.,  traversed  by  the 
.Vaumee  River  and  Canal  and  the  Toledo  Wabash  and 
Western  R.  R.  Pop.  394. 

Maumee  City,  post-v.  of  Lucas  co.,  0.,  in  Waynes- 
field  tp.,  on  the  Maumee  River,  opposite  Perrysburg,  at 
the  head  of  ordinary  navigation,  and  on  the  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Toledo,  has 
a  good  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Central  Ohio  Confer- 
ence Seminary  (Methodist  Episcopal).  Pop.  1771). 

Maumee  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  St.  Mary's 
and  St.  Joseph's  rivers  at  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  It  Hows  into 
Maumee  Bay,  the  W.  part  of  Lake  Erie.  Its  mouth  is  at 
Toledo,  0.  It  is  navigable  8  miles  to  Maumee  City,  and 
in  high  water  to  Defiance,  50  miles. 

Maumelle',  post-tp.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.  Pop.  42 
Mau'na  Lo'a  ("great  mountain"),  a  volcano  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  and  rises  1",.75S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  contains  several  craters,  both  on  its  summit  and  on  the 
sides,  among  which  that  called  Kilauea  is  the  most  remark- 
able. It  is  3i  miles  long,  2i  miles  broad,  and  Kill  Icct 
deep,  and  contains  a  vast  sea  of  fire,  always  surging  and 
roaring,  and  sometimes  swelling  and  overflowing,  sending 
forth  tremendous  streams  of  white-hot  lava. 

Maunder  (SAMI-EL),  b.  in  England  about  1790;  was 
brother-in-law  to  William  Pinnock,  whom  he  aided  in  com- 
piling his  educational  Cateclii»ms,  and  produced  the  valu- 
able "Treasury  Scries,"  containing  manuals  of  useful 
knowledge,  history,  natural  history,  biography,  chronology, 
geography,  etc.  I),  at  Islington,  London,  Apr.  30,  1849. 

Maundrell  (HENRY),  b.  in  England  in  1650,  was  for 
many  years  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo, 
Svriii,  and  author  of  a  volume  of  travels,  Journey  Jrom 
Ali'i>]>o  to  Jcnmnlem  (1698),  many  times  reprinted,  and 
still  highly  prized.  D.  in  1710. 
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Maun'dy  Thur§'day,  so  called  from  mumlaium  tiovtm, 
the  "  now  commandment  "  given  by  Christ  to  his  disciples 
to  "love  one  another"  (John  xiii.  34).  On  this  day,  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  feet  of  pilgrims  are  washed 
in  the  church,  while  the  Mundiitiim  tinnim  is  sung,  and  doles 
arc  given  to  the  poor.  Maundy  Thursday  is  the  same  as 
the  Holy  Thursday  in  Passion  Week. 

Maupertuis',  de  (PIKURK  Louis  MORKAU),  b.  July  17, 
ItiUS.  at  St.  Malo,  Bretagno,  France;  studied  mathematics 
and  astronomy  ;  attracted  much  attention  both  in  England 
and  France  by  his  able  advocacy  of  the  ideas  of  Newton 
in  opposition  to  those  of  Descartes,  and  was  placed  in 
17:iii  at  the  head  of  a  scientific  expedition  to  Lapland  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  there  an  arc  of  a  meridian  ;  which 
expedition  he  described  in  a  very  clever  book,  lie  In  l-'ii/iu-e 
de,  la  Terrr  (1738).  In  1740  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Frederick  the  Great,  went  to  Berlin,  and  became  president 
of  the  new  Prussian  Academy  of  Science.  But  although 
the  king  treated  him  with  great  kindness,  his  residence  in 
Berlin  was  not  very  enjoyable.  Kiinig  accused  him  of 
plagiarism,  and  Voltaire's  Dr.  Al-nl-ia  made  him  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  all  Europe.  D.  at  Bale  July  27,  1759. 

Maurepas',  de  (  JEAX  FREDERIC  PIIELYPEAITX),  COUNT, 
b.  at  Versailles  July  9,  1701 ;  inherited  in  his  fourteenth 
year  an  office  as  minister  of  state,  including  the  depart- 
ments of  the  royal  household,  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  of 
the  marine.  This  office  had  belonged  to  his  family  for  170 
years,  and  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old  he  took 
charge  of  it  himself.  In  1749  he  was  banished  from  the 
court  on  account  of  a  sarcastic  epigram  on  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  but  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  he  re- 
turned as  prime  minister,  which  position  he  held  till  his 
death,  Nov.  21,  1781.  His  abilities  consisted  in  business 
routine  and  an  excellent  talent  for  court  intrigues.  His 
knowledge  was  superficial,  his  character  frivolous,  his  ad- 
ministration a  hotbed  for  all  kinds  of  abuses.  He  rendered 
some  service  to  the  French  marine,  but  his  two  most  famous 
measures  were  the  convocation  of  the  parliaments  and  the 
participation  in  the  American  war  of  independence,  both 
of  which  had  a  decisive  influence  in  bringing  about  the 
French  Revolution.  The  Mtmoires  de  Maurepns  (3  yols.), 
published  in  1792  by  Soulavie,  are  considered  spurious. 

Mau'rer,  von  (GEORO  LUDWIO),  b.  Nov.  2,  1790,  at 
Erpolshcim,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria;  studied  at  Heidelberg; 
was  appointed  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Munich  in 
1826;  became  a  member  of  tho  Grecian  regency  1832-34; 
was  for  a  short  time  Bavarian  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  minister  of  justice  in  1847,  and  d.  at  Munich  May  9, 
1872.  His  Geactiichte  de*  Alttjcrinnirificheii  Gerichtsverfnh- 
rent  (1824)  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Munich.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  valuable  works  on  jurisprudence  and 
the  history  of  legislation  and  government  in  Germany,  he 
wrote  in  1836  Das  Griechische  Yolk  vor  tmd  nach  dcm  Frei- 
h'itxi.-iimpfe  (3  vols.). — His  son,  KOXRAD  MAURER,  b.  in 
1823  at  Frankenthal  in  the  Palatinate ;  studied  at  Munich, 
Leipsic,  and  Berlin,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  juris- 

;rudcnce  at  Heidelberg  in  1847.  He  has  made  compre- 
ensive  studies  of  Icelandic  language,  literature,  and  his- 
tory, and  written  several  works  on  this  subject,  such  as 
Die  Entftteltuny  den  Ialanilinchrn  Stfiats  ttnd  seiner  Verfas- 
fnm/  (1852),  Gullth6rii>aga  (1858),  Isliindische  Volkssagen 
(I860),  etc. 

Maurice',  count  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  b.  Nov. 
14,  1567,  at  Dillenburg  in  Nassau,  a  son  of  William  tho 
Silent  of  Orange ;  studied  at  Leyden,  and  was  proclaimed 
stadtholder  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht  shortly  after 
the  assassination  of  his  father  in  1584.  and  appointed 
commander-in-ehief  by  all  tho  provinces  after  the  recall  of 
Leicester  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1587.  His  military  career 
was  very  brilliant,  lie  took  Zutphen,  Deventer,  and 
Nymwegen  in  1591,  Geertruideuberg  in  1593,  Groningcn  in 
15D4.  In  1597  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Turnbout  in 
Brabant,  and  in  1600  at  Nieuwport,  near  Ostende.  But  from 
ambitious  designs  he  opposed  the  armistice  of  twelve  years 
which  Bnrncveldt  succeeded  in  concluding  with  Spain  in 
16(i'.i,  and  by  which  tho  United  Provinces  were  acknow- 
ledged as  an  independent  republic.  He  aspired  to  sover- 
eignty, and  used  the  hot  controversy  between  the  Armin- 
ian.-  and  the  Gomarists  as  a  means  of  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance of  Barneveldt  and  the  republican  party.  He  did 
not  succeed,  however.  After  tho  execution  of  Barneveldt 
(in  1619)  the  popularity  of  Maurice  was  lost,  and  it  was 
hardly  regained  by  some  new  exploits  in  the  renewed  war  i 
with  Spain  in  1622.  D.  at  the  Hague  Apr.  23, 1625.  Next 
to  Alexander  Farnese,  he  was  generally  considered  the 
greatest  general  of  his  age,  and  numbers  of  young  men  of 
royal  or  noble  birth  who  wished  to  learn  tho  art  of  war 
gathered  in  his  camp.  (See  Motley,  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands  (1860-67)  and  Life  and  Death  '«/  John  of 
Barnei-eld  (1874). 
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Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  of  the  Albflrtine  line.  li. 
Mar.  21,  1521,  at  Freiberg,  a  son  of  Henry  the  Pious,  joined 
the  Protestant  Church  in  I.W.I  :  married  in  I  Jll  a  daughter 
of  the  landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  and  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  ducal  throne  in  the  same  year.  Hi*  relations  with 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  wen:  most  amicable  at  this  time. 
He  fought  in  his  army  against  the  Turks  and  against  the 
French,  and  although  he  was  an  ardent,  Protestant,  anil  his 
father-in-law  at  the  head  of  the  Smalcald  League,  ho  not 
only  did  not  become  a  member  of  that  league,  but  he  even 
helped  the  emperor  to  crush  it  in  the  battle  of  Miihlbcrg, 
Apr.  24,  1546.  As  a  reward  ho  received  from  the  emperor 
the  possessions  of  the  other  line  of  the  house  of  Saxony, 
the  Ernestine,  whose  representative,  John  Frederick,  had 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  League ;  and  with  tho  pos- 
sessions followed  the  rank  and  title  of  elector.  As  soon, 
however,  as  Maurice  had  reached  his  aim,  the  good  rela- 
tions with  the  emperor  ceased,  and  ho  began  to  take  um- 
brage at  every  undertaking  of  tho  latter.  At  last,  having 
made  a  secret  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of  Franco  in  Oct., 
1551,  ho  suddenly  marched  in  May,  1552,  on  Innspruck, 
where  the  emperor  lay  ill  of  the  gout.  By  a  hasty  llight 
the  emperor  saved  himself  from  being  captured  by  Maurice, 
but  by  the  Peace  of  Passau  (Aug.  2,  1552)  ho  was  com- 
pelled to  consent  to  all  his  demands,  tho  first  of  which  was 
full  religious  liberty  for  the  Protestants.  Next  year,  on 
July  9,  1553,  Maurice  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle 
of  Sievershausen  against  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and 
d.  two  days  afterwards.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother. 
His  daughter  Anne  was  married  to  William  tho  Silent. 

Maurice,  count  of  Saxony,  generally  known  as  MAR- 
SHAL SAXE,  b.  at  Goslar  Oct.  28,  16(J6,  a  son  of  Augustus 
II.  the  Strong,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  and 
Aurora  von  Kb'nigsmark.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  fought 
with  distinction  in  the  armies  of  Prince  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough,  and  was  legitimized  by  his  father,  but  his  de- 
baucheries and  dissipations,  in  which  lie  surpassed  even 
his  father,  developed  as  early  and  as  rapidly  as  his  brilliant 
talents.  In  1720  he  went  to  France,  bought  a  regiment, 
was  appointed  marechal  de  camp,  and  studied  with  great 
energy  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  fortification.  In  1726 
the  estates  of  Courland  elected  him  duke,  but  the  project 
failed  on  account  of  Mentchikof  s  intrigues ;  and  when 
it  was  taken  up  once  more  in  1728  by  the  dowager  duchess, 
Anna  Ivanovna,  who  wished  to  marry  him,  it  was  foiled 
by  his  dissipation  and  lack  of  attention.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Austrian  War  of  Succession  he  offered  his  services 
to  his  native  country,  but  by  the  fault  of  Count  Briihl  they 
were  not  accepted,  and  he  received  a  French  command. 
He  took  Prague  by  storm  in  1741,  and  fought  with  great 
distinction  in  Bohemia,  Bavaria,  and  on  the  Hhine.  But 
his  fame  as  a  great  general  ho  gained  chiefly  by  his  cam- 
paigns in  Flanders  from  1744  to  1748.  He  won  a  brilliant 
victory  at  Fontenay  May  11,  1745,  and  at  Roucoux  Oct. 
11,  1746.  He  took  Brussels,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Maestricht, 
and  conquered  the  whole  of  Belgium.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  French  people  and  king  knew  no  bounds ;  honors  were 
heaped  upon  him ;  he  was  made  marshal-general  of  all 
French  camps  and  armies,  and  presented  with  the  palace 
and  estates  of  Chambord,  where  he  led  a  princely  life,  and 
d.  Nov.  30,  1750.  His  Kiveries  Militalres,  written  in  1731, 
but  afterwards  revised  and  much  enlarged,  is  full  of  in- 
genious and  audacious  ideas  ;  his  Lettres  et  Memoirc*,  pub- 
lished in  1794,  have  also  some  interest. 

Maurice  (Jons  FREDERICK  PRXISOX),  b.  Aug.  29,  1806, 
in  Normanton,  Suffolk,  England;  d.  in  Cambridge  Apr., 
1872;  was  the  son  of  a  Unitarian  clergyman;  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge,  and  took  a  degree  in  law,  his  birth  in 
a  nonconformist  sect  obliging  him  to  forego  honors  and  de- 
grees in  other  schools.  He  early  took  an  interest  in  the  social, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  and  scientific  questions  that  agi- 
tated thoughtful  men  in  England,  writing  fervently  in  tho 
Atkcnffum  and  other  periodicals.  In  1830  he  joined  tho 
Established  Church,  having  convinced  himself  that  it  was 
tho  best  ground  for  an  Englishman  to  stand  and  work  on, 
although  holding  the  Church  responsible,  through  its 
shortcomings,  not  only  for  the  degradation  of  tho  work- 
ing-classes, but  also  for  the  dissent  that  should  have  found 
room  for  expression  within  the  Establishment.  By  his 
work,  The  Kinydom  <>f  Cltritt  (1838),  his  Lectures  tin  Edu- 
cation (1839),  his  Tli'tuyktH  on  Conscientwitu  fitthgcrij>tii>it, 
and  Reason*  for  not  Joining  a  l\irtif  in  the  Church  (IS. 1 1 ), 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Broad  Church,  as  it  was  called, 
a  new  party  name  which  he  regretted,  as  pointing  to  an- 
other division  in  tho  Church.  Maurice  was  a  preacher 
from  the  time  of  his  ordination  in  1831.  His  first  curacy 
was  a  small  village  in  Warwickshire  that  has  never  yet 
heard  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive ;  from  1846-59  he  was 
chaplain  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  for  the  next  seven  years 
addressed  intellectual  audiences  in  De  Vere  street.  Maurice 
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MAURICE— MAUKY. 


was  of  fertile  mind  and  fluent,  abounding  utterance.  His 
writings,  mostly  publications  in  book-form  of  his  copious 
lectures  on  nearly  all  questions  of  church  history,  social 
and  political  ethics,  practical  and  speculative  theology, 
and  philosophy,  bear  tin-  stamp  of  an  earnest  intellect,  a 
sweet  and  con'secrated  spirit,  a  profoundly  humane  heart. 
His  Warburtonian  lectures  on  The.  Epi'ill':  In  the  IMi-eiei, 
his  Uoyle  lectures  mi  Tl,,-  RtligioM  of  tin:  World,  the  lec- 
tures on  Tin-  lMi>/ion  <>f  HrpuMic'iH.  BOOM  (1865),  Tk»  Pa- 
triarch* and  Latogioert  i,f  the  Old  Ti-ntnumit,  The  Jen 
Commandment!,  Th,-  Oatpti  of  the  Kingdom,  The  dotpcl  of 
tin  Word.  '/'/„  Kputln  «f  Si.  John,  OknfHan  Etkiet,  Ihe 
Apm-iily/iite,  n  Viilnn.  The  Prophrt*  inul  King!  "I  the  Old 
'/'••it'iiii'iiit,  ///«'<»•</  of  Monti  inul  Itttaphyiioal  PKilataphy, 
the  Ic.-tures  on  Tin'  Eccleticutioal  Ilixtori/  of  the  Fir*t  Tioo 
Venturis*,  on  The  Unity  of  the  Kern  Tatammt,  on  The 
Word  "  Kti-ruttl,"  "11  Tin-  Lord'*  I'nti/i-r  ton/  tin-  Hook  of 
t',,:,i,iion  Prayer,  on  Tin-  I'luiin*  of  IM'ujlon  and  Stiouce,  'I'll'' 
l);,,l,,:,,,,»  on  I-:,,,,;/,,  IIW»A /,<.  illustrate  the  variety  and 
the  vitality  of  his  labors.  His  last  works  were  on  Von- 
ii-leiu-c  and  Social  Moi;tllti/.  Death  surprised  him  in  the 
folium  nf  his  powers,  while  he  was  preparing  lectures  on 
Th,-  i-:iii'i,-<ii  >>>,,„«  .,/'  /'Into  nn,l  A ritioti, .  Por  twenty- 
five  years  Maurice  was  acting  president  of  the  Working- 
men's  College,  where  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  personal 
teacher,  having  as  counsellors  and  coadjutors  men  like 
Thomas  Hughes,  John  Ruskin,  Lawrence.  Rossetti,  Cave 
Thoma-.  and  others  eminent  in  science,  history,  literature, 
and  art.  His  influence  was  exerted  in  favor  of  a  relaxation 
of  the-  laws  respecting  the  Sabbath,  of  healthful  Sunday 
recreations  for  the  working  people,  the  opening  on  Sunday 
of  the  Crystal  Palace ;  all  the  time  his  labors  being  directed 
to  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  people.  His  sons— he  left 
two — are  preparing  a  memoir  of  their  father. 

ELIZAUKTII  P.  PEABODV. 

Maurice  (TnoMAs),  b.  at  Hertford.  England,  Sept.  25, 
1751;  was  educated  at  St.  John's  ami  University  College, 
Oxford;  became  curate  of  Woodford,  K-scx.  and  subse- 
quently at  I-ippiiig.  and  vicar  of  Wormlcighton  and  of  Cud- 
ham,  Kent.  He  became  a-.-i<tant  librarian  to  the  British 
.Museum  in  171)9.  He  wrote  n  number  of  sermons  and  poems, 
two  tra"rdics,  and  a  valuable  series  of  works  on  India-- 
hdia*  Antiquitia  (7  vols.,  17(11-07),  Tkt(A»cint)  Ill-tor;/ 
of  llinil,,»tnn  (3  vols.,  I7!I.")-'J'J),  and  tfodtrn  Hillary  <•/ 
illiiilott'iii  (2  vols..  IS02-04).  He  received  from  the  gor- 
eniment  the  pension  whi.-h  had  been  enjoyed  by  Cowpcr. 
D.  in  London  Mar.  30,  1824.  He  published  his  M,,,IOI,-« 
(3  vols.,  1819-22). 

Maurice  River,  tp.  of  Cumberland  eo.,  N.  J.,  bounded 
S.  by  Delaware  Bay.  Pop.  2500. 

Mauri'cius  (Ki.  vvn-s  TIBERII-S),  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople from  582  to  B02  A.  n.,  b.  at  Arabissns.  Cappadooia, 
aboul  689,  descended  from  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  wars  against  Persia  that 
on  his  dentil  bed  the  emperor  Tiberius  appointed  him  his 
successor  under  general  rejoicing  of  the  people.  But  aliei 
his  accession  to  the  throne  his  popularity  soon  waned,  and 
his  long  reign  is  distinu'iiished  only  by  a  series  of  wars 
with  Persia  and  tile  Avars,  in  which  he  did  not  Iiim>clt 
command.  Vletoriw  alternated  with  defeats,  but  the  most 
prominent  features  in  these  wars  were  the  perpetual  muti- 
nies, conspiracies,  and  intrigues.  One  of  these,  under  the 
leadership  of  Phoeai,  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  em- 
peror, as  a  revolt  rose  at  the  same  time  both  in  the  army 
and  the  city.  Mauricius  fled  with  his  family  from  Con- 
stantinople,'and  sought  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Auto 
nomus,  near  Chaleedon,  from  which,  however,  he  wa. 
dragged  and  beheaded,  Nov.  27,  602,  and  Phocas  was  pro 
claimed  emperor.  He  left  a  work  on  military  art,  pub 
lished  at  Upsala  in  1664  by  John  Scheffer. 

Maiirita'nia,  the  ancient  name  of  North-western  Af 
rica,  corresponding  to  the  present  Morocco  and  part  o: 
Algeria,  and  inhabited  by  the  Mauri  (Moors).  After  eon 
quering  it.  the  Komans  founded  many  colonies  here.  In 
429  A.  n.  it  was  overrun  by  the  Vandals,  but  it  was  recon 
quered  by  Belisarins,  and  remained  with  Italy  till  the  en 
of  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Arabs. 

Mauri'tia  [Brazilian,  Miriti,  Ilurltl],  an  interestint 
genus  of  American  fan-leaved  palm  trees,  usually  ver. 
tall  and  beautiful.  Palm  wine,  edible  fruits,  and  usefu 
timber  and  leaves  are  produced  by  M.  vini/era  andy?e.ruo»r 
Mauri'tius,  one  of  the  Mascareno  Isles  in  the  India 
Ocean,  situated  400  miles  E.  of  Madagascar,  in  lat.  20°  32 
S.  and  Ion.  57°  46'  E..  and  belonging  to  Great  Britain 
Area,  708  square  miles.  Pop.  326,454.  It  is  of  volcani 
origin,  surrounded  with  coral  reefs,  and  covered  wit 
mountains,  not  very  high,  the  Brabant  Mountain  bein 
only  3000  feet,  and  Peter  Botte  2000  feet,  but  which  pre 
sent  the  most  extraordinary  outlines.  The  valleys  contai 


very  rich  soil,  and  the  climate  is  singularly  fine,  the  heat 
eldom  exceeding  90°.  It  was  discovered  in  1505  by  the 
ortuguese,  and  colonized  in  1598  by  the  Dutch,  who.  how- 
ver,  soon  left  it.  In  1721  it  was  colonized  a  second  time 
y  the  French,  who  kept  it  till  1810,  when  it  was  taken  by 
ie  English.  As  a  British  possession  it  has  become  very 
ourislihig;  the  value  of  its  exports  in  1871  amounted  to 
3, 32  1,1  li'l.  Sugar  is  the  principal  produce,  cultivated  by 
oolics,  who  have  been  transferred  from  India  for  this  pur- 
ose.  Besides  sugar,  coffee  and  rice  are  extensively  cul- 
ivated.  Principal  town.  Port  Louis. 

Mau'ry,  county  of  \V.  Central  Tennessee.  Area,  530 
quare  miles.  It  is  generally  level  and  very  fertile.  Live- 
lock,  grain,  cotton,  wool,  and  lumber  are  leading  products. 
'he  eoimty  is  traversed  by  Duck  River  and  by  the  \ash- 
ille  and  Decatur  It.  II.  Cup.  Columbia,  Pop.  3(>.2s9. 

Maury  (Gen.  DAIIXBV  H.),  b.  in  Virginia  about  1S24; 
raduated  at  West  Point  1846;  entered  the  mounted  rifles 
ml  ser\  cd  in  the  Mexican  war  ;  was  professor  at  West  Point 
847  52 i  published  ,s7.-iY//i/«/i  Drill  for  Mount,  tl  Troop* 
1  s.v.i  I :  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Confederate 
tales  isiil  :  attained  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  was 
n  command  of  the  defences  of  .Mobile,  Ala.,  when  that 
dace  was  captured,  Apr.  10,  1865. 

Mnury  (.!EAX  Sm'iir.ix).  b.  at  Valreas,  Venaissin. 
'ranee,  June  2fi.  1740.  the  son  of  a  .shoemaker,  prepared 
limself  for  the  Church  at  Avignon;  came  in  I70li  lo  Paris, 
nd  attracted  great  attention  by  his  eloquent  discourses  and 
fli,r/e*.  In  1785  he  was  ebosen  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
ind  in  1789  he  took  his  seat  in  the  National  Assembly  as 
nembcr  for  Peronne.  He  was  one  of  the  most  passionate 
ind  influential  opponents  of  the  revolutionary  theories, 
nit  in  17111  he  left  France,  went  to  Rome,  where  lie  was 
Weired  \\ithirn-at  di-lim-lion.  and  was  made  bishop  of 
\icea  in  pnrtilm*  in  1791,  ami  cardinal  in  I79S.  In  1806 
ie  became  reconciled  to  Napoleon,  and  returned  to  France, 
and  in  1810  the  emperor  made  him  archbishop  of  Paris. 
\s  he  had  not  been  oonseorated  in  this  position  by  the 
,ope.  he  lost  it  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
vas  r\cn  impri-oncd  for  some  time  in  the  castle  of  St. 
\n"elo  D.  at  Rome  May  11.  IM7.  His  K»*«i  *ur  I'Elo- 
,„.„,-,  ,1,  I,,  Cluiire  (2  vols..  1810)  is  still  much  read. 

Maury  (MATTHI:W    FONTAINE),  I.L.D..  b.  in  Spottsyl- 

vania  eo.,  Va,,  Jan.  14,  1806;  spent  his  childh 1  in  Ten- 

ee;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  Feb.  1, 1825, 
serviii"  on  board  the  liraudywiuc  during  its  voyage  to 
France  to  convey  I. a  Kayette  thither,  and  afterwards  on 
the  Pacific  coast  in  the  same  vessel :  made  a  voyage  around 
the  world  in  the  Vincenucs.  during  which  he  began  his 
Tnatiu  ,,,i  Navigation  ( 1835).  which  has  since  been  a  text- 
book in  the  navy  and  a  popular  manna]  for  the  merchant 
marine.  lie  became  lieutenant  June  10,  1836,  and  was 
appointed  astronomer  to  the  Wilkcs  exploring  expedition 
in  the  same  year,  but  resigned  before  sailing.  In  1839, 
Lieut.  Maury  met  with  an  accident  which  resulted  in  lame- 
ness and  a' consequent  permanent  disability  for  active 
naval  service.  While  confined  from  this  cause  he  wrote, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "Harry  Bluff,"  in  the  Southern 
Liter,,!-,,  M,»*<  n'/fr.  a  series  of  articles  entitled  Scrap*  froa 
the  Lii,'-/,-i/  Boj,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  exposure  of  abuses 
in  the  navy.  '  He  had  previously  commenced  an  arcnnm 
lati  ni  of  hydrogrophical  observations,  and  on  being  ap- 
pointed kee'per  of  charts  and  instruments  at  Washington 
was  enabled  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  researches.  In 
1844  this  bureau  was  united  with  the  National  Observatory, 
of  which  Maury  was  made  superintendent.  In  that  year 
he  communicated  to  the  National  Institute  a  paper  upon 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  other  oceanic  currents,  in  connect* 
with  great-circle  sailing,  which  was  printed  in  the  Souther* 
Litrrnru  Mcsseni/rr  under  the  title  .1  Scheme  for  Rebuild- 
,•„,,  Sonthm,  Comment.  The  results  of  these  researches 
were  also  embodied  in  the  Wind  „,„!  Current  Chartt  and 
Sitilin,,  Directioiit  issued  by  the  observatory.  At  Ins  sug- 
gestion the  U.  S.  government  took  the  initiative  in  con- 
voking* general  maritime  conference,  which  met  at  Brus- 
lell  in' Aug.,  1853.  the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  common  method  of  hydrographical  obscrvatio 
and  registry,  which  was  effected  by  the  adoption  of  a 
model  fora  logbook  previously  (18-18)  prepared  by  him 
In  1855,  Maury's  great  work,  The  Phyneal  Oeograpla/  <n 
/li,'  AV«,  was  issued,  and  at  once  placed  his  name  at  t 
head  of  the  great  scientific  department  of  which  it  tr™ts- 
In  1855  he  was  made  a  commander,  but  resigned  in  U 
to  enter  the  Confederate  service,  in  which  he  obtained 
rank  of  commodore  ;  spent  a  year  or  two  in  Europe  durinj 
the  war.  at  the  close  of  which  he  took  service  under  tl 
archduke  Maximilian  in  Mexico  as  commissioner  of  e 
gration.  This  position  proving  ephemeral,  he  again  »cn 
to  Europe,  where  he  resided  until  1808,  in  Russia  and 
England,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  t 
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books.  In  1868  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  physic 
in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  declined  in  1871  th 
prcsMonov  of  the  l'ni\ersity  of  Alabama,  and  d.  at  Lex 
ington.  Fa,  l''cb.  I,  L87S. 

Mim'srr  Gun,  The,  the  common  name  for  the  rifl 
xised  bv  the  Prussian  infantry,  and  Invented  in  IS71.  I 
cnmliines  the  advantages  of  the  liavarian  Werder  gun 
witli  sonic  new  improvements  introduced  by  Mauser,  a 
gun-niitli  In  Kannstodt,  WUrtemberg.  It  it  diatinguiflbei 
from  the  needle-gun  by  a  longer  range,  a  greater  rapidiu 
in  firing,  and  a  greater  simplicity  in  loading.  The  ehargi 
of  powder  is  heavier,  the  cartridge  lighter,  narrower,  ami 
longer.  The  whole  mechanism  is  very  simple;  only  four 
mii\  cuients  are  required  in  loading  and  discharging.  It 
is  provided  with  a  bayonet,  which,  however,  is  only  in- 
serted for  bayonet-attacks.  Without  the  bayonet  it  weigh.-, 
but  four  kilogrammes,  while  the  needle-gun  weighed  five. 
Its  range  is  about  1200  metres.  Since  the  end  of  1ST!  all 
the  infantry  of  the  army  of  the  German  empire  have  been 
provided  with  this  gun,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bavarian 
infantry,  which  has  retained  the  Werder  gun. 

AUGUST  NIEMAXX. 

Mausole'um  [Gr.  Mavo-wAcioc],  the  tomb  of  Mausolus, 
king  of  <'aria,  erected  at  llalicarnassus  by  Artemisia,  his 
widow,  in  353  B.  c.  It  is  often  referred  to  by  ancient 
writers  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  it  sur- 
passed all  other  structures  of  the  kind  so  much  by  its 
magnificence  that  the  name  of  Mausoleum  came  to  be  the 
generic  term  for  a  costly  tomb.  Pliny  gives  c,  minute 
description  of  it,  and  it  remained  standing  for  centuries 
after  his  time.  Gradually,  however,  it  fell  into  decay. 
One  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake:  when  in  1404  the  Knights  of  Rhodes  took  posses- 
sion of  llalicarnassus,  and  built  a  castle  there,  they  gath- 
ered their  materials  from  the  mausoleum ;  finally,  the 
Turks  disturbed  the  building  so  completely  that  even  the 
site  of  it  was  forgotten.  Of  late,  however,  the  excavations 
of  Mr.  Newton,  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eng- 
lish government,  have  brought  to  light  not  only  the  site 
and  fundamental  outlines  of  the  building,  but  so  many 
fragments  have  been  found  that  it  seems  possible  to  make 
a  complete  ideal  reconstruction  of  the  whole  structure. 

Matls'ton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Juneau  co.,  Wis.,  124  miles 
W.  of  Milwaukee,  on  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
K.  R.,  has  good  educational  advantages,  6  churches,  abun- 
dant water-power,  grist  and  saw  mills,  lath  and  shingle 
works,  foundry  and  machine-shops,  1  barrel-factory,  1  car- 
riage manufactory,  sash  and  blind  shop,  1  bank,  1  news- 
paper, 5  hotels,  and  the  usual  number  of  stores  and  shops. 
Pop.  952.  JOHN  TUHXEII,  En.  "MAUSTON  STAR. 

Mauvaises  Terres  [Fr.],  or  Bad  Lands,  a  name 
given  to  various  desolate  tracts  in  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colo- 
rado, and  other  Territories  of  the  U.  S.,  but  especially  to 
a  tract  along  the  White  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Missouri. 
The  Bad  Lands  are  usually  treeless,  broken,  and  utterly 
ua-ie  regions  of  Tertiary  formation,  abounding  in  inter- 
esting relics  of  extinct  species  of  rhinoceros,  hysena,  and 
other  mammals.  Some  parts  of  the  Bad  Lands  afford  a 
seamy  pasturage  in  the  rainy  season,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  not  known  to  have  any  valuable  animal,  vegetable, 
or  mineral  products. 

Mauvaise  Terre,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  111.    Pop.  736. 

Mauve.    See  ANILINE  COLORS. 

Ma'verick,  county  of  Texas,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the 
Rio  (irande.  Area,  900  square  miles.  It  is  mostly  em- 
ployed as  a  stock-range.  Cattle  and  wool  arc  the  leading 
products.  Much  of  the  soil  requires  irrigation  to  render 
it  productive.  Cap.  Eagle  Pass.  Pop.  1951. 

Ma'vor  (WILLIAM  KonnvcF.),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Aberdeen- 
shire.  Scotland,  Aug.  1,  1758;  was  in  early  life  a  school- 
ma-tcr;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1781;  be- 
came vicar  of  Hurley.  Berkshire,  rector  of  Stonesfield.  and 
of  liladon-cum-Woodstock,  where  he  d.  Dec.  29,  1837.  He 
was  the  author  of  numerous  educational  books  which  en- 
joyed a  wide  circulation,  but  are  now  superseded.  His 
most  ambitious  work,  and  the  only  one  which  retains  a 
certain  value,  is  The  Unieermtl  History  (25  vols.,  1802). 

Mavrocorda'tos  (ALEXANDER),  b.  at  Constantinople 
Feb.  IJ,  1791;  received  an  excellent  education,  partly  as 
secretary  to  his  undc.  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  partly  in 
trim-Is  in  Western  Europe.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  independence  he  immediately  returned  to  Greece,  and 
although  he  soon  became  involved  in  political  strifes  with 
the  p iirties  of  Colocrotonis  and  Capo  d'lijtria,  which  were 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  national  cause, 
is  brilliant  military  achievements,  the  battle  of  Peta,  the 
defence  of  Missolonghi.  Navarino,  and  Spliactcria,  ren- 
dered, nevertheless,  great  service.  After  the  establishment 
of  King  Otho  on  the  throne,  Mavrocordatos  was  several 


times  at  the  head  of  the  government,  in  1833,  1SI1,  Is.!  I, 
ls,'»n.  and  Is.Ol).  anil  filled  dilferent  positions  as  ambassador 
during  tin-  intervals.  D.  in  yEgina  Aug.  IS,  ISIi.X  [n  !,;„ 
policy  he  represented  the  ideas  and  influence  of  Knirhmd 
in  sharp  opposition  to  those  of  Russia.  In  the  cause  of 
public  education  he  took  a  great  interest. 

Mawe  (Joiix),  b.  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  I7fil: 
went  in  early  life  to  Brazil,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
prince  regent  to  make  a  scientific  exploration  of  thc'min- 
oral  regions,  the  results  of  which  were  given  in  his  work, 
'/'riiri't*  in  tin'  Intrriiir  nf  lirmil,  pin •>/, -H/III-/!/  iii  llif  l!n III 
'•nil  IlinMinid  HiHtrict*  'oftltnt  I'miuti-i/  ( I  S 1 2).  which  at- 
tained great  popularity  both  in  England  and  the  V.  S. 
Mr.  Mawc  subsequently  became  a  noted  practical  mineral- 
ogist in  London,  where  he  d.  Oct.  26,  182!).  He  was  also 
author  of  The  Miii'-rnf.,,/,/  ,,/  !>,-rl,,/«/iirr  (1S02I.  IHiihinmh 
and  Precious  Stones  (1813),  and  Familiar  Lemons  on  J/i'ii- 
eralogy  and  Geology  (1816). 

Maxataw'ney,  post-tp.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  2531. 
Max'cy  (JOXATIIAX),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Attleborough,  Mass., 
Sept.  2,  1768;  graduated  at  Rhode  Island  College  (now 
Brown  University)  1787  ;  was  tutor  there  1787-91 ;  became 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  Providence,  It.  I.:  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  Brown  University,  and  its  president 
171l-'-lS02!  president  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
1802-04,  of  the  college  at  Columbia,  S.  ('.,  1  so  4-20,  where 
he  d.  June  4, 1820.  He  was  an  able  scholar,  and  published, 
among  other  works,  a  celebrated  course  of  sermons  on  the 
existence  of  God. 

Maxcy  (VIRGIL),  brother  of  Jonathan,  b.  at  Attle- 
borough, Mass.,  about  1785;  studied  law  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Goodloe  Harper;  set- 
tled in  Maryland  and  became  a  prominent  advocate  ;  pub- 
lished A  Compilation  of  the  Lams  af  Maryland  from  1692 
to  1809  (4  vols.,  1809) ;  was  a  member  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature ;  solicitor  of  the  U.  S.  treasury,  and  ap- 
pointed charg6  d'affaires  to  Belgium  1837.  He  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  explosion  on  board  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Princeton  in  the  Potomac,  Feb.  28,  1844. 

Max'ey,  post-v.  of  Oglethorpe  co.,  Ga.,  on  the  Georo-ia 
R.  R.  (Athens  branch). 

Maxey  (Gen.  SAMUEL  BELL),  b.  in  Kentucky  about 
1825;  graduated  at  West  Point  1846;  served  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Mexican  war,  after  which  he  resigned  from  the 
army,  studied  law,  and  settled  at  Paris,  Lamar  co.,  Tex. 
He  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Confederate  States 
as  a  colonel  in  1861  ;  rose  to  the  rank  of  general,  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
elected  in  1873  U.  S.  Senator  for  the  term  commencing  Mar 
4,  1875. 

Max'field,  post-tp.  of  Bremer  co.,  la.     Pop.  735. 

Maxfield,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  Pleasant 
River,  45  miles  N.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  156. 

Maxfield  (THOMAS),  b.  in  England  about  1720;  was 
one  of  Wesley's  converts  at  Bristol,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  "  to  pray  and  expound  the  Scriptures,  but  not 
to  preach,"  at  the  Foundry  church,  London,  during  Wes- 
ley's absence.  In  contravention  to  his  instructions  he  soon 
began  to  preach  with  great  fervency  and  success,  and 
Wesley,  after  hearing  one  of  his  sermons,  gave  him  per- 
mission to  preach.  He  thus  became  the  first  Methodist 
Itinerant  lay-preacher.  He  was  subsequently  ordained  by 
the  bishop  of  Londonderry,  made  an  advantageous  marriage, 
attended  the  first  Methodist  conference  at  the  Foundry 
June  25,  1744,  and  the  third  conference  at  Bristol  17 III: 
suffered  imprisonment  and  persecution;  became  separated 
Vom  Wesley  about  1764,  in  consequence  of  a  doctrinal 
"chism,  and  in  company  with  Bell  set  up  a  congregation 
with  170  members,  who  seceded  from  the  Foundry  church. 
:Ie  preached  for  twenty  years  longer,  was  visited  and  com- 
brted  by  Wesley  many  years  later  when  sinking  under 
>aralysis,  and  d.  at  London  about  1785. 

Max'ima  and   lUin'ima   [Lat.].    A  function  of  a 

ingle  variable  is  at  a  maximum  state  when  it  is  greater 

han  the  states  that  immediately  precede  and  follow  it ;  it 

s  at  a  minimum  state  when  it  is  less  than  the  states  that 

mmediately  precede  and  follow  it.    The  terms  greater  and 

ess  are  to  be  understood  in  their  algebraic  sense ;  that  is, 

greater  means  nearer  to  +  oo  ,  and  less  means  nearer  to  —  oo  . 

~t  may  be  shown  that  every  function  of  one  variable  may 

10  represented  by  the  ordinate  of  some  curve  of  which  the 

ndependent-variable  is  the  corresponding  abscissa;  this 

urve  is  called  the  curve  of  the  function.     It  may  also  be 

hown  that  the  value  of  the  first  differential  coefficient  of 

he  function  for  any  value  of  the  variable  is  equal  to  the 

angcnt  of  the  angle  which  a  tangent  line  to  the  curve  of 

the  function,  at  the  corresponding  point,  makes  with  the 

axis  of  abscissas.     The  tangent  of  this  angle  is  called  the 

slope  of  the  curve. 
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Let  aepr  be  the  curve  of  any  function,  referred  to  the 
axes  ft  A"  and  0  Y,  and  suppose  the  ordinate  ////  to  be  greater 
than  An  and  Cc,  All  and  II C each  being  equal  to  rf.r;  also 
suppose  that  the  ordinate  Qq  is  less  than  Pp  and  Kr,  P  Q 
and  Q  It  being  equal  to  dx;  then  is  lib  a  maximum  and 
Qq  a  minimum,  the  former 
corresponding  to  the  ab- 
si-issa  Oil  and  the  latter 
to  the  abscissa  0  Q.  For 
particular  forms  of  the 
function  we  might  have  a 
cusp  of  the  first  species 
turned  upward  at  b  and 
downward  n tr/.  This  would  ~~ 
not  impair  the  generality 
of  the  explanation  now  to 
be  given.  An  examination  of  the  figure  shows  that  a  tan- 
gent to  the  curve  at  a  slopes  upward,  and  that  a  tangent 
at  c  slopes  downward ;  in  the  former  case  the  first  differ- 
ential coefficient  is  +  just  before  reaching  a  maximum  or- 
dinate, and  —  just  after  passing  it ;  that  is.  it  changes  sign 
from  4-  to  —  in  passing  over  a  maximum.  In  like  manner 
the  first  differential  coefficient  changes  from  —  to  +  in 
passing  over  a  minimum  ordinate.  In  the  case  represented 
in  the  figure  the  differential  coefficient  corresponding  both 
to  a  maximum  and  to  a  minimum  is  equal  to  0.  In  the 
special  case  alluded  to.  the  differential  coefficient  changes 
sign  as  before,  but  at  the  maximum  and  minimum  states  it 
reduces  to  co  .  From  what  precedes  we  have  the  following 
rule  for  finding  all  the  maximum  and  minimum  states  of  any 
function  of  one  variable:  llufe.  Find  the  first  differential 
coefficient  of  the  function,  and  place  it  equal  to  0,  and  also 
equal  to  co  ,  and  solve  the  resulting  equations  with  respect 
to  x.  The  values  thus  found  will  embrace  all  that  correspond 
either  to  maximum  or  minimum  values  of  the  function, 
and  they  may  embrace  other  values.  Then  test  each  value 
as  follows  :  subtract  from,  and  also  add  to,  the  root  to  be 
tested  an  infinitely  small  quantity,  and  substitute  these  re- 
sults for  x  in  first  differential  coefficient;  if  the  first  result 
is  +  and  the  second  — ,  the  root  corresponds  to  a  maximum  ; 
if  the  first  result  is  —  and  the  second  +,  the  root  corre- 
sponds to  a  minimum ;  if  both  results  have  the  same  sign, 
the  root  does  not  correspond  either  to  a  maximum  or  to  a 
minimum.  As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  of  proceeding, 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  maximum  or  minimum  values 
of  y  from  the  relation  y  =  .t2  — 3x  +  2.  By  this  rule  we 


have  -?•  =  2*  —  3  =  0,  whence  x  = 
dx 


1J;  making .c  =  lj  —  dx, 

and  x  =  \\~(-dx  in  the  expression  2-r  —  3,  we  have  in  the 
first  case  —  dx,  and  in  the  second  case  +  dx,  which  shows 
that  x  =  J  corresponds  to  a  minimum  value  of  y  ;  to  find 
this  minimum  we  make  x  —  \^  in  the  given  expression, 
and  denote  the  corresponding  value  of  y  by  y' ;  this  gives 
y'  =  —  1,  which  is  the  required  minimum.  In  like  manner, 

if  y  =  4- (x-3)!,  we  find  ^V-  =  -3(x-3)~*,  which  placed 

equal  to  QO  gives  x  =  3.  Making  x  =  3  —  dx  and  x  =  3  +  dx 
in  the  differential  coefficient,  we  find  for  the  first  supposi- 

2  2 

tion  that  it  becomes     - ,  and  for  the  .second  — 

3V  dx  AVdx; 

hence,  x  =  3  corresponds  to  a  maximum,  which  is  given  by 
the  equation  y'  =  4. 

The  case  in  which  the  first  differential  coefficient  is  equal 
to  QO  is  exceptional ;  that  is,  it  only  corresponds  to  the  case 
in  which  the  curve  of  the  function  has  a  cusp  of  the  first 
species  at  which  the  tangent  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  independent  variable.  Setting  aside  this  case,  the 
rule  for  testing  the  values  of  x  that  makes  the  first  dif- 
ferential coefficient  equal  to  0  admits  of  great  simplifica- 
tion. The  test  in  this  case  is  as  follows :  substitute  each 
root  in  the  successive  differential  coefficients  of  the  func- 
tion until  one  is  found  that  does  not  reduce  to  0  ;  if  this  is 
of  an  even  order  and  negative,  the  root  corresponds  to  a 
maximum,  but  if  it  is  of  an  even  order  and  potitite,  the  root 
corresponds  to  a  minimum.  In  all  other  cases  the  root 
corresponds  to  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum.  Thus, 
in  the  first  example  above  given  the  second  differential  co- 
efficient is  +2,  which  is  positive  for  all  values  of  x;  hence, 
x  —  li  corresponds  to  a  minimum.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  above  test  admits  of  still  further  simplification 
in  certain  cases,  for  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Church's 
Calculus,  pp.  90-94. 

A  function  of  two  variables  is  at  a  maximum  state  when 
it  is  greater  than  all  the  immediately  surrounding  states, 
and  it  is  at  a  minimum  state  when  it  is  less  than  all  the 
immediately  surrounding  states.  In  all  except  a  few  par- 
ticular cases  the  following  equations  give  all  the  values  of 
a-  and  ?/  that  can  correspond  to  either  a  maximum  or  mini- 
mum state : 


and     -- —  = 


(1) 


in  which  K  is  the  given  function,  and  x  and  ;/  the  inde- 
pendent variables.  The  test  in  this  case  requires  that 

/    rf2,t    V    ,  '/"«      '<*» 

I    shall  be  equal  to  or  less  than  —  X  T~;>  when 
\  d  jfdy  /  dx*      dyv 

x  and  y  are  made  equal  to  the  values  deduced  from  equa- 

rf*M 

tion  (1).     If  this  condition  is  satisfied,  and      2    is    nega- 

tive, the  corresponding  value  of  «  is  a  maximum,  or  if 

rf2« 

~t  is  positive,  the  value  of  u  is  a  minimum.     As  an  ex- 

ample. let  it  be  required  to  find  the  maxima  and  minima 
of  the  function 

u  —  xzy\a  —  -x  —  ?/). 
Differentiating,  we  have 

^-  =  xy(3a-%-4.r),    and    '* 

placing  these  results  separately  equal  to  0,  and  combining, 
we  have  x  =  %a,  and  y  =  Ja.  We  also  have  by  further  dif- 
ferentiation, 

3,  -  6*)  ;  =  *>(2a  -  6y  -2*)  ; 


Substituting  for  x  and  y  the  values  found  above,  wo  have 


—„  =  —  la«,     -,-,  =  — 
dx*  lly' 


and      r3~  =  - 
dxr/y 


Then  satisfy  the  conditions  for  a  maximum;  substituting 
the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  _?/  in  the  given  function, 
we  find  the  maximum  value  to  be  ^2a*.  W.  G.  PECK. 

W:i  \  i  in  il'hi  n  I.,  b.  at  Neustadt,  near  Vienna,  Mar.  22, 
1459,  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  III.,  as  emperor  of 
Germany  in  1493,  and  d.  at  Wels,  in  Upper  Austria,  Jan. 
12,  1519.  Nearly  all  the  most  prominent  events  of  his 
history  are  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  his 
marriage  affairs.  After  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  in 
1477,  he  married  his  daughter  and  sole  heiress,  Mary,  but 
Louis  XI.  of  France  laid  claims  to  several  of  the  posses- 
sions. An  agreement  was  made  after  several  ymrs  of 
strife,  according  to  which  his  daughter  Margaret  should 
marry  the  dauphin  Charles,  and  receive  Artois,  Flanders, 
and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  her  dowry  ;  but  the  French 
government  continued  to  stir  up  dissensions  in  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands  against  the  house  of  Austria. 
After  the  death  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  in  1482,  Maximilian 
married  by  proxy  Anne  of  Brittany,  another  rich  heiress, 
but  this  engagement  was  suddenly  broken  off;  Anne 
married  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  and  he  sent  his  affianced 
bride,  Maximilian's  daughter  Margaret,  back  to  Vienna. 
After  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne  Maximilian 
married  Bianca  Sforza,  a  daughter  of  Galeazzo  Maria, 
duke  of  Milan,  who  had  been  murdered  in  1476,  and  this 
marriage  involved  him  in  wars  with  Venice,  Milan,  the 
pope,  Naples,  France,  and  Spain.  His  participation,  how- 
ever, in  the  League  of  Cambray  and  in  the  Holy  League, 
and  his  many  Italian  campaigns,  were  not  of  much  con- 
sequence ;  he  always  lacked  money  and  could  only  form  a 
small  and  ineffective  army.  He  was  more  successful  in 
marrying  his  children,  Philip  and  Margaret,  to  a  Spanish 
prince  and  princess,  thereby  uniting  Spain  to  the  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  He  also  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  annexation  of  Hungary  to  the  Austrian 
crown  by  marrying  his  grandchildren  into  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  that  country.  His  government  of  Germany,  al- 
though disturbed  by  his  many  wars,  was  not  altogether 
without  fruits.  By  various  institutions  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  higher  degree  of  public  security  throughout 
the  realm,  and  commerce  and  industry,  as  well  as  science 
and  art,  made  progress;  but  Switzerland  became  lost  to 
Germany  during  his  reign. 

Maximilian  II.,  b.  at  Vienna  Aug.  1,  1527  ;  succeeded 
his  father,  Ferdinand  I.,  as  emperor  of  Germany  in  1564, 
and  d.  Oct.  12,  1570.  Although  he  had  spent  several  years 
at  the  court  of  Madrid,  he  was  favorable  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  it  was  even  hoped  that  he  might  join  the  Prot- 
estant Church.  This,  however,  he  did  not  do,  but  he 
showed  himself  very  tolerant.  Protestants  were  appointed 
to  government  offices  in  Austria,  and  the  evangelical  the- 
ologian, Chytraeus,  from  Rostock,  was  called  to  Vienna  to 
arrange  the  Protestant  service.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
allowed  the  Jesuits  free  scope  for  their  activity,  and  they 
gained  great  influence  even  in  his  own  family. 

.Maximilian  (FEIIDIXAXD  MAXIMILIAN  JOSEPH),  arch- 
duke of  Austria  and  titular  emperor  of  Mexico,  b.  at  the  pal- 
ace of  Schiinbrunn,  Vienna,  July  6,  1832,  was  the  second  son 
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of  the  archduke  Franz  Karl  and  of  the  archduchc-s  Sophia 
Dorothea,  and  brother  of  the  present  emperor  of  Austria, 
Fran/,  Joseph  ;  was  carefully  educated,  acquiring  the  prin- 
cipal modern  languages  and  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  science  and  literature;  was  trained  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice, which  he  entered  in  IMi'i:  made  several  extended 
cruises;  rose  through  the  subordinate  grades  to  the  posts 
of  rear-admiral  (Is.'ill  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Austrian  navy;  visited  Greece,  Syria,  and  Kgypt  in  1855; 
was  viceroy  of  the  Lombardo-Vcnetian  kingdom  1857-59; 
married  the  princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Leopold  I., 
king  of  the  Belgians.  July  L'7.  1S57,  and  acquired  great 
popiil-u-itv  at  .Milan  by  his  enlightened  administration 
ami  his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  material  improvements 
and  industrial  enterprises:  retired  to  Venice  in  1S.V.I  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  war;  visited  Madeira  with  his 
wife;  made  a  scientific  tour  in  Brazil;  visited  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor  by  the  section  of 
liberals  headed  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  beautiful  palace  of  Miramar  near  Trieste,  which  he 
adorned  with  exquisite  taste.  From  the  period  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Italian  viccroyalty  a  circle  began  to  be 
formed  in  Austria  which  more  or  less  openly  intrigued  in 
his  favor  with  the  view  of  placing  him  upon  the  Austrian 
throne  by  revolutionary  means;  anil  although  it  cannot 
be  alleged  that  he  performed  any  overt  act  of  disloyalty  to 
•his  brother,  it  is  certain  that  his  naturally  ambitious  dis- 
position was  encouraged  by  schemers,  who  kept  before  his 
eyes  the  prospect  of  succession  to  the  throne.  As  early  as 
18(il,  Napoleon  III.,  when  organizing  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  which  he  designed  to  be  "the  most  brilliant  page 
in  the  history  of  his  reign,"  conceived  the  idea  of  invest- 
ing Maximilian  with  the  future  vassal  crown  of  Mexico, 
believing  that  he  would  thereby  propitiate  public  senti- 
ment in  Europe  and  console  the  emperor  of  Austria  for 
the  loss  of  Lombardy  by  the  removal  of  a  dangerous  rival 
in  the  person  of  his  popular  brother.  The  varying  for- 
tunes of  the  Mexican  campaign  delayed  the  formal  offer 
of  the  throne  until  the  summer  of  1863.  As  the  result  of 
an  artful  manipulation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Mexican 
"  Church  party,"  which  had  been  carried  on  for  more  than 
a  year  by  the  agents  of  Napoleon  III.  among  the  numer- 
ous Mexican  exiles,  generals  and  prelates,  resident  in  Paris, 
an  "Assembly  of  Notables,"  appointed  by  Gen.  Forey 
upon  his  occupation  of  Mexico,  met  in  that  capital  July 
10,  ISo3,  and  with  great  unanimity  declared  the  will  of  the 
Mexican  people  to  be  the  establishment  of  an  empire  in 
the  person  of  the  archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria,  "or 
such  other  prince  as  the  emperor  Napoleon  should  desig- 
nate." Similar  "acts  of  adhesion"  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror were  drawn  up  in  the  principal  cities  of  Mexico  as 
fast  as  they  were  occupied  by  the  French,  and  received  the 
signatures  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Church  party. 
The  crown  was  formally  tendered  to  Maximilian  by  a 
Mexican  deputation  at  Miramar  Oct.  3, 1863.  He  deferred 
his  reply  until  he  could  bo  satisfied  of  being  the  choice  of 
the  Mexican  people,  but  was  easily  induced  to  accept  as 
evidence  the  "  acts  of  adhesion  "  referred  to,  and  on  Apr. 
10,  1864,  signified  his  acceptance,  and  at  once  began  to 
distribute  offices,  honors,  and  decorations.  He  was  obliged, 
much  against  his  will,  to  abdicate  his  eventual  right  of 
succession  to  the  Austrian  throne ;  visited  Rome  and  re- 
ceived the  papal  blessing;  paid  farewell  visits  to  the 
courts  of  Paris.  Brussels,  and  London ;  contracted  for  the 
organization  of  Austrian  and  Belgian  legions,  and  ar- 
ranged a  loon  from  France.  He  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  May 
28,  1864 ;  was  received  with  civic  festivities,  flowers, 
poetry,  and  triumphal  arches  at  the  cities  of  Cfirdova, 
Orizaba,  and  Puebla;  entered  Mexico  amid  similar  demon- 
strations of  apparent  popular  enthusiasm  June  12.  A  few 
days  sufficed  to  prove  the  illusory  character  of  the  hopes 
that  had  been  entertained  by  his  Mexican  partisans. 
Instead  of  frankly  accepting  the  Church  party  as  the 
only  possible  basis  of  his  administration,  and  govern- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  circle  to  which 
ho  owed  his  nominal  election,  Maximilian  quickly  dis- 
played a  contempt  for  the  wishes  and  advice  of  his 
officious  partisans,  reversed  many  of  the  acts  of  the 
regency  from  whose  hands  he  received  the  government, 
and  addressed  himself  to  well-known  republicans  for  the 
organization  of  his  cabinet.  Several  of  the  statesmen 
consulted  had  sufficient  force  of  character  to  decline  all 
overtures,  but  enough  were  found  who  were  seduced  by 
the  archduke's  profession  of  being  himself  a  liberal  and 
"  as  much  of  a  republican  as  he  could  be  under  the  cir- 
cumstances," to  form  a  cabinet,  and  a  determined  effort 
was  made  to  win  the  support  of  the  republican  masses. 
The  hopes  of  the  Church  party  for  the  repeal  of  the  "  laws 
of  reform  "  and  the  restoration  of  the  confiscated  wealth 
of  the  Church  were  dashed,  and  Maximilian  soon  found 
himself  without  the  active  support  of  any  party.  A  large 


part  of  the  principal  offices  of  state  were  filled  by  French- 
men, French  influence  became  paramount,  and  it  was  no 
longer  doubtful  that  the  existence  of  the  "empire"  de- 
pended upon  the  bayonets  of  his  French.  Austrian,  and 
Belgian  legions.  During  the  first  year  of  Maximilian's 
"reign"  the  arms  of  France  were  tolerably  successful. 
All  the  central  ~tatr,-  were  occupied,  and  the  imperial  ma- 
chinery of  prefects  and  coiiimi--!oners  duly  set  in  motion; 
but  the  republican  armies  held  their  own  in  all  the  remoter 
states,  while  guerilla  leaders  swarmed  in  Miehoacan,  and 
even  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the  capital.  The  down- 
fall of  the  government  prc-idcd  over  by  .IcH'erson  Davis 
satisfied  intelligent  observers  that  the  ephemeral  "  empire" 
established  by  Napoleon  II  I.  in  Mexico  must  soon  share 
its  fate;  but  Maximilian  persisted  in  believing  himself 
able  to  maintain  his  position,  even  without  the  aid  of  his 
protector.  He  was  soon  involved  in  financial  straits,  re- 
sorted to  fresh  loans  at  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  quar- 
relled with  the  French  generals  and  civil  employes  sent  to 
his  assistance,  alienated  the  loyalty  of  his  original  sup- 
porters, and  did  not  succeed  iti  \u lining  the  support  of  any 
considerable  body  of  the  republicans.  No  great  adminis- 
trative measures  were  accomplished  to  reconcile  the  Mex- 
ican people  to  the  new  regime;  on  the  contrary,  the  civil 
li-t  became  extravagant  and  burdensome,  and  there  was 
no  hope  of  amelioration.  Nevertheless,  Maximilian  ac- 
quired a  certain  personal  popularity  from  his  ehivalric 
disposition,  his  winning  manners,  and  his  cultivated  ta-tes. 
The  greatest  error  of  his  career — one  which  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  own  tragic  end — was  the  celebrated 
edict  of  Oct.  3,  1865,  ordering  the  execution,  as  bandits,  of 
the  republican  officers  who  should  be  taken  prisoners.  In 
1866  the  imperial  cause  rapidly  declined  through  the  vigor 
of  the  Juarist  leaders  in  the  N.  and  W.;  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  French  auxiliary  forces,  demanded  by  Secre- 
tary Seward  and  conceded  by  Napoleon  III.,  proved  the 
signal  for  the  advance  of  the  republican  government  into 
Central  Mexico.  Yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  Napoleon, 
Maximilian  determined  to  abdicate,  and  in  Oct.,  1866,  pro- 
ceeded to  Orizaba  on  his  way  to  Europe,  the  empress  hav- 
ing preceded  him  many  months  before  upon  an  unsuccess- 
ful mission  for  support  to  the  friendly  European  courts. 
Unfortunately,  the  influence  of  the  Church  party  was 
effectually  brought  to  bear  upon  the  doomed  prince,  and 
he  was  induced  to  return  to  Mexico  and  throw  himself 
upon  the  support  of  the  "  conservatives."  A  Mexican 
army  was  recruited  in  place  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  and 
the  two  military  leaders  of  that  party,  Miramon  and  Mar- 
qucz,  were  advanced  to  high  command.  The  effort  was 
hopeless,  and  culminated  a  few  months  later  in  the  capture 
of  Maximilian  and  his  principal  generals  at  Queretaro, 
May  15,  1867.  After  a  trial  by  a  military  council,  lasting 
several  weeks,  Maximilian  was  condemned  to  death  along 
with  his  generals,  Miramon  and  Tomas  Mejia,  and,  all 
efforts  to  obtain  their  pardon  having  proved  unavailing, 
they  were  shot  at  Cerro  do  las  Campanas,  near  Quer£taro, 
June  18,  1867.  Maximilian  met  his  fate  with  valor.  His 
remains  were  surrendered  to  his  family  in  the  following 
year,  and  were  pompously  buried  in  the  cathedral  of 
Vienna  Jan.  18,  1868.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

>l;i\iini'niis  (CAius  JULIUS  VERUS),  Roman  emperor 
from  235  to  238,  b.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
of  barbarian  parentage;  attracted  the  attention  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  by  his  strength  and  gigantic  stature ;  was 
allowed  to  enlist  in  the  cavalry,  and  was  promoted  by  Ca- 
racalla ;  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Alexander  Severus,  who 
entrusted  him  with  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  soldiers 
destined  for  an  invasion  of  Germany,  and  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  this  army  on  the  assassination  of  Severus. 
His  campaigns  against  the  Germans  were  successful,  but 
his  suspicion,  rapacity,  and  cruelty  knew  no  bounds.  An 
insurrection  in  Africa  and  the  sympathy  it  found  in  Italy 
threw  him  into  a  fit  of  frenzy.  lie  hastened  across  the 
Julian  Alps  with  his  army,  but  was  stopped  at  Aquileia, 
and  while  besieging  this  city  was  killed  by  his  own  sol- 
diers and  his  head  sent  to  Rome. 

Maxims,  Legal.  The  common  law  of  England  and 
of  the  U.  S.  is  founded  to  a  great  extent  upon  general  prin- 
ciples, either  of  justice,  expediency,  or  policy,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  work  done  by  the  courts  in  both  countries  has 
consisted  in  the  application  of  these  comprehensive  prin- 
ciples to  the-  innumerable  varieties  of  facts  and  circumstances 
brought  before  them  in  judicial  controversies,  and  in  the 
creation  thereby  of  special  rules  for  the  decision  of  such 
disputes.  The  practical  regulations,  therefore,  which  form 
a  very  large  and  most  important  part  of  the  common  law 
were  originally  derived  from  these  fundamental  and  all- 
embracing  principles,  and  were  enacted  by  the  judges  as 
the  results  of  a  strictly  logical  process.  The  same  mode  of 
building  up  the  law  was  pursued  in  ancient  Rome — at  first 
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by  the  magistrates,  the  praetors,  and  subsequently  by  the 
later  school  of  philosophical  jurists,  who  during  the  most 
exalted  period  of  the  empire  remodeled  the  whole  juris- 
prudence anil  put  it  into  tin  orderly  and  scientific  form.    As 
this  method  of  constructing  the  law  required  a  constant  re- 
currence by  the  judges,  magistrates,  or  juridical  writers  to 
the  first  principles  whence  so  large  a  portion  of  it  was  de- 
rived by  logical  inference,  it  happened  that  very  many  of 
these  principles  came  to  be  expressed  in  a  brief  and  epi- 
grammatic form,  and  clothed  in  pithy,  familiar  language  : 
in  a  word,  they  grew  to  be  legal  masims,  and  have  fulfilled 
the  same  office  for  courts  and  lawyers  which  the  ordinary 
popular  proverbs   have   subserved   for  the  community  at. 
large.     It  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  trace  these  legal 
maxims  to  their  immediate  authors.     As  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell most  aptly  said  of  proverbs,  "  They  are  the  wisdom  of 
many  and  tin-  wit  of  few."    A  considerable  number  of  them 
are  found  in  the  writings  of  Roman  jurists,  and  have  been 
transmitted  from  that  distant  origin  to  our  own  jurispru- 
dence, enriching  it  throughout  its  entire  course  of  develop- 
ment.    Others  were  struck  out  and  put  into  a  permanent 
shape  by  the  genius  of  some  old  English  judge.     Since 
they  were  cither  thus  taken  directly  from  the  repositories 
of  the  Roman  law,  or  else  were  invented  during  that  ;tn- 
cicnt  period  of  English  history  in  which  the  Latin  was  tlio 
ommon  tongue  of  all  learned  men,  and  especially  of  courts 
and  judicial  proceedings,  they  are  all  expressed  in  that 
language;  and  as  the  Latin,  on  account  of  its  terseness 
and  its  power  of  condensation,  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  max- 
ims and  proverbs,  they  lose  very  much   of  their  oriLriii:il 
force  and  effect  when  translated  into  English.    The  number 
of  these  legal  maxims  scattered  through  the  opinions  of 
courts  and  the  works  of  text-writers  is  great.     An  able 
En_rli-h    author    who    has    made   them    the   subject   of    a 
treatise  selects  one  hundred  as  the  most  important,  and 
as  worthy  of  special  comment  and  illustration.     In  addi- 
tion  to  these,  he  gives  a  list  of  several  hundred  others  of 
minor  importance  and  less  general  in  their  nature.     The 
range  of  particular  subjects  over  which  they  extend  is  also 
very  wide,  reaching  from  the  fundamental  principles  of 
government  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  practical  details  and 
affairs  of  every-day  life  and  the  common  rights  and  duties 
of  person,  property,  and  contract,  on  the  other.     The  must 
important  of   the  general    subjects  to  which   those   lesral 
maxims  relate,  when  very  broadly  and  comprehensiv  elv 
classified  and  grouped,  are  the  organization  of  societv  into 
the  state;  the  fundamental  pnnciplcs  and  the  powers,  ob- 
ligations, and  limitations  of  government:  the  administra- 
tion of  justice ;  the  essential  notions  or  conceptions  upon 
which  the  entire  law  is  l>aM-d;   and,  passing  from  these 
somewhat  theoretical    and   general  topics  to  those   more 
common   and   practical,  the  rules  of  the  law  concerning 
property,  including  its  acquisition,  its  use  and  enjoyment. 
and  its  transfer;  the  rules  of  the  law  as  to  contract--,  c-pc. 
cially  those  which  relate  to  the  interpretation  and  construc- 
tion of  all  written  instruments;  the  rules  of  evidence;  and 
tin-  law  regulating  marriage  and  inheritance.     I  shall  add 
a  few  of  the  most  important  and  most  familiar  maxims, 
selected  from  several  of  these  divisions,  which  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  form  and  nature  of  the  whole,  and  will 
exhibit,  although  but  partially,  the  vast  amount  of  legal 
principle  and  doctrine  often  compressed  into  a  single  epi- 
grammatic sentence,  and  the  wide  extent  of  their  applica- 
tion.    Of  those  which  more  directly  pertain  to  the  slate, 
the  government,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  fruitful  of  practical  inferei i;    Snlui 

popnti  snprrmti  Iff — the  public  welfare  is  the  highest  law, 
from  which  are  derived  all  those  doctrines  which  subordi- 
nate private  rights  to  the  public  good  ;  Leyen  po*teriore» 
prioreg  eon(rari<u  abroffnnt — later  statutes  repeal  prior 
ones  to  which  they  are  opposed ;  Nemo  dcbet  esue  jitdex  in 
propria  ma  caiaa — no  one  ought  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own 
cause.  Of  the  group  which  embodies  the  essential  notions 
of  law,  some  of  the  most  striking  as  well  as  familiar  are, 
Ubi  endem  ratio  ibi  idem  jus — like  reason  makes  like  law. 
a  principle  constantly  acted  upon  by  the  courts  in  the  de- 
cision of  cases  and  the  announcement  of  legal  rules ;  Ce«- 
sante  ratione  leiji*  eetxat  ipsa  let — the  reason  of  a  rule  ceas- 
ing, the  rule  itself  censes,  a  principle  of  like  importance 
and  application  with  the  last ;  U/ii  jus  ibi  remrittnni— there 
is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy,  perhaps  the  most  fruitful 
of  nil  general  maxims,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  courts 
have  constantly  acted  in  devising  new  forms  of  relief  or  in 
extending  old  ones  to  meet  new  cases,  so  that  the  law  as  a 
whole  might  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  an  advancing 
civilization  ;  fffnorantfa  r'nrt,  ej-ruwt,  i,/»oriinti,i  jurix  iton 
,.,.,., ,,.,/( — ignorance  of  the  fact  excuses,  ignorance  of  the 
law  does  not  excuse,  or  the  doctrine  that  all  persons  must 
be  presumed  to  know  the  law  (see  IGNORANTIA  Jritis): 
A'cmn  dfbft  bin  r,.r, iri  pro  inia  it  etnlfni  tnilun — no  one 
should  be  twice  vexed  for  the  same  cause,  a  provision 


which  in  substance,  but  with  some  change  in  the  language, 
is  found  in  all  our  constitutions,  State  and  national,  but 
which  was  recognized  by  the  common  law  from  the  earliest 
period.  From  the  maxims  relating  to  property  one  or  two 

Only  will  be  given  :    Qtit  prior  cat  teinpore,  potior  eat  jit/'r: 

he  has  the  better  title  who  was  prior  in  point  of  time  :  Cn/m 
eat  solttm  ejua  cut  \tntfne  ad  c(eliim — a  man's  property  in  the 
soil  reaches  up  to  the  sky;  Sic  ntere  tuo  tit  iilieimm  non 
licdaa — so  use  your  own  property  as  not  to  injure  that  of 
another,  a  principle  of  universal  application,  creating  a 
just  limitation  upon  the  rights  of  ownership,  and  a  maxim 
constantly  quoted  by  the  courts  at  the  present  d.-iy  ;  t>i,,,,na 
HUH  c/u'tfiie  eat  tnti*Hinn,ui  nfugiun^  which  has  passed  into 
common  speech  in  the  form  of  the  popular  proverb,  "  Every 
man's  house  is  his  castle."  The  maxims  which  relate  to 
contracts  and  to  the  interpretation  of  written  insti  uments 
are  very  numerous,  but  they  arc,  more  than  any  other 
olass,  It-clinical  and  professional,  and  have  therefore  less 
of  general  interest.  A  few  examples  will  suffice  as  illus- 
trations: Cii-ti/iH  r*t  i/nni/  I'li-ti/nt  redd!  potcst — that  is 
certain  which  can  bo  made  certain:  Qui  hunt  in  fi/rrn 
tirrrct  in  corticf. — he  who  hangs  in  the  letter  hangs  in  the 
bark  ;  AV  junto  put-in  ii,,u  ,>, •,',,,•  nrtio — no  right  of  action 
ari-es  from  a  bare  promise;  Qiti  facit  per  alium  fm-it  p<:r 
*e — he  who  acts  by  another  nets  by  himself,  the  basis  of 
the  whole  law  of  agency.  These  example-  are  enough  to 
show  the  peculiar  nature  and  application  of  legal  maxims. 
(Consult  Noy's  Maj-ims  and  Broom's  /,.-//•(/  .I/,/ /-,'„,>.  i 

JOH.V  XmtTO.V  PoMEROV. 

Max'ville,  post-v.  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  l.'il. 

Max'wcll,  post-v.  of  Hutchinson  co.,  Dak.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Dakota  or  Riviere  au  Jacques. 

Maxwell  (Hi-mi),  b.  in  Scotland  in  ITS;,  and  was 
brought  hi  the  I'.  S.  in  early  childhood:  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  I  .-01  :  became  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
New  York  and  a  leading  Whig  :  was  assistant  judgc-ndvo- 
catc-gcncrnl  I'.  S.  army  IMI:  district  attorney  for  New- 
York  ctiunty  Isl'.i.amlagain  1S22-2H;  distinguished  himself 
in  the  great  ••  conspiracy  trials  "  of  1823;  was  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  Vork  ISt'.P  :,'.',.  and  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  active  business.  D.  at  New  York  .Mar.  31,  1873. 

Maxwell  (.!AMI-:<  CI.I-:IIK).  b.  at  Kdinburgh.  Scotland, 
in  ls:;l  :  educated  at  the  Academy  and  1'niversity  of 
Edinburgh:  graduated  at  Cambridge  Is.'il;  was  profe-sor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  Mari-ch.il  College.  Aberdeen. 
1856-lin.  and  at  King's  College,  London,  1  silll-li/i,  and  be- 
came in  1871  prole-soi-  ol  experimental  phv.-ies  at  Cam- 
bridge. His  writings  on  physics  are  of  a  \  cry  high 
and  include  an  A'*..*/,  on  '/'•  X',,/,,7,vv  ,,/'(/,,.  Mot;,,,,  ,,f  S,,t- 
nni'u  li'iii;/*  '  I  S.V.I  I,  'I'ln  "rii  i,/'  Il:n t  (I.-7I),  and  a  7Vr  .///»•,• 
on  £/,'<•!  <;,,'/</  iiml  M'i:/ii'ii"in  i'2  v ,,!-..  l.-7:i|.  The  last- 
named  work  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  Faraday's  A>/,< /•/- 
mi, it, if  1,', »,  ,1,-rltt  -H  in  LI,  <-tfi<'tt,/,  which  are  expressed  in 
mathematical  form. 

Maxwell  (  Sir  MITRRAY),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  P.,  b.  in  Lanca- 
shire. England,  in  17lio;  entered  the  naval  service  in  child- 
hood ;  became  lieutenant  1786  and  captain  IMI:;  :  di-tin- 
gni-hcd  himself  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  capture  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  colonies  of  St.  I.IK -ie.  Tobago,  and  clui- 
arm;  accompanied  the  Jamaica  squadron  to  the  .Mediter- 
ranean ISOa:  captured  seven  Spanish  vessels  from  under 
the  batteries  of  Cadiz,  and  subsequently  took  many  French 
prizes  on  the  coast  of  Italy  :  was  shipwrecked  on  the  cna.-t 
of  Ceylon  1813,  losing  his  vessel,  the  Da'dalus :  was  made 
commander  of  the  Alccste.  in  which  he  conveyed  Lord  Am- 
herst's  embassy  to  China,  1816;  surveyed  for  the  first  time 
the  (Julf  of  Pecheli,  the  coasts  of  Corea,  and  explored  the 
Loo  C'hoo  group  of  islands;  forced  a  pa.-sagc  to  Canton 
after  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  Chinese  forts:  lo-t  the 
Alce-te  by  shipwreck  on  a  reef  in  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago Feb.  Is,  Is  17,  for  which  accident  he  was  tried  on 
his  arrival  in  England,  but  acquitted  of  all  blame  :  knighted 
and  pensioned  by  the  East  India  Company  :  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  Parliament  at  Westminster  IMS:  sub- 
sequently commanded  a  squadron  in  American  waters; 
was  appointed  governor  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  May, 
1831,  but  before  proceeding  to  his  post  d.  at  London  June 
26, 1831.  Interesting  narratives  of  .Maxwell's  voyages,  ex- 
plorations, and  shipwrecks  were  written  bv  his  compan- 
ions, ('apt.  liasil  Hall  (]S17)and  Dr.  John  McLeod  (1S18). 
He  furnished  several  memoirs  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Maxwell  (ROBERT),  Lonn.  b.  in  Scotland  about  H80 ; 
wasstcwardof  Annandalc  l.'il  (.  warden  of  the  West  .Marches 
I.il7.  provost  of  Edinburgh  1524;  made  extraordinary  lord 
of  session  1 ;,:;:;.  lord  of  regency  l.i."ll:  negotiated  the  mar- 
riage of  James  V.  to  JIary  of  Lorraine  1537:  escorted 
James  to  ( 'acrlavcrock  Castle  1.JJ2:  had  a  share  in  the 
mutiny  at  Solway  Moss  Xov.  2.i.  I."i42  :  embraced  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation,  and  caused  the  passage  of  an  act 
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in  Mar.,  1543,  authorizing  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  tho  lord 
chancellor,  the  bishops,  and  the  priests.  D.  July  9,  1540. 

Maxwell  ((Jen.  WH.LIAM),  b.  probably  in  Ireland  about 
1735;  entered  the  army  in  America  in  1758,  during  the 
French  war:  remained  in  constant  military  service  until 
and  during  the  Revolution  ;  was  colonel  of  a  New  Jersey 
battalion  in  the  Canadian  campaign  of  177C  ;  appointed 
by  Congress  brigadier-general  Oct.  23,  1776;  commanded 
the  New  Jersey  brigade  at  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown  ; 
pursued  Clinton  in  New  Jersey;  took  a  loading  part  in 
the  battle  of  Mnnmonth  ;  was  engaged  in  Sullivan's  ex- 
pedition against  tho  New  York  Indians  1779,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Springfield,  June  23,  1780;  soon  after  which  he 
resigned,  lie  was  highly  esteemed  by  Washington.  1). 
Nov.  12,  1798. 

Maxwell  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  Feb.  27, 
1784;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1802;  studied  law,  and 
practised  with  distinction  at  Norfolk;  was  long  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society;  became  in  1S27 
literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce;  was 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates  1830,  and  of 
the  State  senate  1831—37;  was  president  of  Hainpden- 
Sidney  College  1838-44  ;  published  a  Memoir  of  Rev.  John 
H.  Rice,  D.  D,  (1835),  and  edited  the  Virginia  Historical 
Kerjister  1848-53.  D.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  9,  1857. 

Maxwell  (WILLIAM  HAMILTON),  b.  at  Newry,  Ireland, 
in  171)4:  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  :  visited  the  British  army  in 
Spain  :  studied  theology ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  1820  was  presented  with  tho  prebend  and 
rectory  of  Ballagh  in  Connaught.  As  there  was  not  a  single 
Protestant  in  the  parish,  the  rector  enjoyed  abundant  lei- 
sure, which  he  devoted  to  field-sports  and  to  literature.  He 
wrote  many  successful  sketches  of  country  life  and  adven- 
ture, and  was  the  chief  originator  of  the  prolific  school  of 
military  novels.  Among  his  numerous  works  were  Stm-im 
of  Waterloo  (1829),  Wild  Sports  of  the  West  (1833),  The 
Dark  Lac/i/ of  Doona,  (1836),  Stories  of  the  Peninsular  War 
(1837),  Life  of  the  Vuhe  of  Wellington  (1839-41),  Victories 
of  the  British  Army  ( 1 839),  Rambling  Recollections  of  a  Sol- 
dier of  Fortune  (1842),  Wanderings  in  the  Highlands  and 
Mantis  of  Scotland  (1843),  The  Fortunes  of  Hector  O'Hal- 
loran  (1844),  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1798 
(1845),  and  JSryan  0' Lynn  (1848).  Maxwell  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  flentif:t/'s  Miscellany  and  to  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine.  D.  Dec.  29,  1850.  (See  biographical 
sketch  prefixed  to  Humbling  Recollections.) 

Maxwell  (Sir  WILLIAM  STIRLING),  BART.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Kenmure,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1818  ;  was  known  by 
the  name  of  STIRLING  until  1866,  when  by  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Maxwell,  his  maternal  uncle,  he  succeeded  to  a 
baronetcy  and  assumed  the  name  of  Maxwell.  He  grad- 
uated at  Cambridge  (1839),  and  devoted  several  years  of 
residence  and  research  in  Spain  and  France  to  the  historv, 
literature,  and  art  of  Spain  at  the  close  of  the  mediaeval 
period.  He  is  the  author  of  the  valuable  works,  Annals  of 
the.  Artists  of  Spain  (3  vols.,  1848),  Cloister  Life  of  Charles 
V.  (1852),  and  Velasquez  and  hit  Works  '(1855);  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  Perthshire  1852,  and  represented 
that  borough  most  of  the  time  for  more  than  twenty  years  ; 
was  rector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's  1863,  of  that 
of  Edinburgh  1872,  and  elected  chancellor  of  that  of  Glas- 
gow Apr.  28,  1875. 

May  [Lat.  Main*],  tho  fifth  month  of  the  year  in  the 
Gregorian  calendar,  consisting  of  31  days,  was  by  the  an- 
cient Saxons  called  thren-meolee,  "three-milk  month,"  be- 
cause in  this  season  cows  were  milked  three  times  a  day. 
The  derivation  of  the  Latin  name  is  doubtful.  Ovid,  in 
his  Fasti  ( v.  483-490),  gives  three,  of  which  that  from  Mala, 
the  mother  of  Mercury,  seems  the  most  probable.  Modern 
philologists,  however,  generally  explain  Mains  as  a  eon- 
traction  of  Maffittof  derived  from  a  root  ma*/,  Sanskrit 
mali,  to  "grow."  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  month  of 
May  was  generally  ushered  in  by  some  popular  merriment, 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  custom,  which  was  found 
among  all  European  nations,  had  any  connection  with  the 
Roman  festival  of  Floralia,  beginning  Apr.  28  and  continu- 
ing for  several  days,  or  whether  it  sprang  up  spontane- 
ously from  joyous  feelings  on  the  arrival  or  approach  of 
spring.  In  England  the  going  out  a-Maying  was  a  very 
common  custom  in  former  days;  Chaucer  and  Shakspeare 
mention  it;  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon 
followed  it.  On  May  1,  before  sunrise,  all  the  young  folks 
repaired  to  the  groves  to  gather  flowers  and  branches 
with  young  foliage.  With  these  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  houses  and  the  Maypole  of  the  village  were 
adorned,  and  the  day  was  spent  in  dancing  around  the 
pole.  To  preside  at  the  festival  a  queen  of  May,  the  most 
beautiful  girl  of  tho  village,  was  elected  in  England;  in 
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Germany,  a  count  of  May,  tho  wittiest  and  handsomest 
youth;  and  the  life  at  court  and  in  the  castle  was  imitated 
in  the  village  streets  by  the  peasants,  probably  not  alto- 
gether without  satire.  With  the  Puritans  the  Maypoles 
and  all  the  merriment  connected  with  them  disappeared 
in  England.  In  Germany  und  Scandinavia  the  custom  is 
dying  out,  though  in  Denmark  the  peasants  still  turn  out 
on  the  1st  of  May  early  in  the  morning  to  see  "the  sun 
dance,"  and  in  Stockholm  great  popular  rejoicings  take 
place  in  Djurgdrden.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the 
day  was  formerly  celebrated  as  Jlel-tein  day ;  a  fire  was 
made,  and  certain  ceremonies  were  performed  which  were 
supposed  to  have  had  a  reference  to  the  worship  of  Baal 
or  the  sun. 

May,  tp.  of  Christian  co.,  III.     Pop.  681. 

May,  tp.  of  Lee  co.,  III.     Pop.  100". 

May  (CAROLINE),  daughter  of  Rev.  E.  II.  May,  b.  in  Eng- 
land about  1820;  published  American  Female  Poets,  in'lA 
lliographical  and  Critical  Notices  (Philadelphia,  1848), 
TrcitHitrttl  Tkottghtt  fi'om  Favorite  Authors  (1850),  The 
Woodbine,  a  Holiday  Gift  (1852),  a  volume  of  Poems  ( 1  Sli  1 1, 
and  Ht/inna  on  the  Collects  (1872).  Miss  May's  poems  were 
highly  commended  by  competent  critics  (see  Hart's  Female 
Prose  Writers  and  T.  B.  Head's  Female  Poets),  and  she  en- 
joys the  reputation  of  being  an  accomplished  musician  and 
painter.  She  has  resided  for  some  years  at  Pelham,  West- 
chester  co.,  N.  Y. 

May  (Col.  CHARLES  A.),  b.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in 
1818 ;  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d  Dragoons 
1836;  did  efficient  service  in  the  Florida  war  ;  became  cap- 
tain, and  was  highly  distinguished  in  Gen.  Taylor's  cam- 
paign  in  Northern  Mexico  in  command  of  a  squadron  of 
his  regiment.  He  was  brevetted  major  for  gallantry  at 
Palo  Alto,  and  colonel  for  similar  conduct  at  Buena  Vista. 
He  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  1860 ;  took  up  his 
residence  in  New  York  City ;  became  vice-president  of  the 
Eighth  Avenue  R.  R.,  and  d.  Dec.  24,  1864.— His  father, 
FREDERICK  MAY,  M.  D.  (b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  16;  1773; 
d.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  23, 1847),  was  a  distinguished 
physician  and  surgeon  ;  was  professor  of  obstetrics  in  Co- 
lumbian College  1823-39,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  presi- 
dent of  tho  District  of  Columbia  Medical  Society. 

May  (  EDWARD  HARRISON),  b.  at  Lynn  Regis,  England, 
Jan.  28,  1795;  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Hoxton  College, 
near  London;  was  ordained  in  1815  pastor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent church  at  Bury,  Lancashire;  preached  subse- 
quently at  Rochford  and  Croydon  ;  settled  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1834  ;  connected  himself  with  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  ; 
was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Schuylerville  1836,  and  of  the 
21st  street  church,  N.  Y.,  1839;  became  in  1848  secretary 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society,  and  in  1849  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  which  post  he 
retained  until  his  death  at  Philadelphia  in  Aug.,  1858. 

May  (EDWARD  HARRISON),  son  of  the  above,  b.  in  Eng- 
land in  1823  ;  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  U.  S.  in  1834j 
was  noted  in  childhood  for  skill  in  mathematics,  as  well  as 
for  a  talent  for  drawing ;  became  a  civil  engineer,  and  was 
employed  for  some  years  upon  railroad  surveys,  but,  yield- 
ing to  his  artistic  instincts,  began  to  paint  portraits,  and 
soon  proceeded  to  ideal  and  historical  experiments  ;  be- 
came favorably  known  to  the  public  by  a  panorama  illus- 
trative of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  which  he  painted  in 
union  with  other  artists  ;  studied  under  Daniel  Huntington 
in  New  York,  and  in  1851  entered  the  studio  of  Couture  in 
Paris.  He  has  since  resided  chiefly  in  Paris,  though  mak- 
ing frequent  visits  to  Italy  and  England;  took  high  rank 
as  a  portrait-painter ;  made  a  series  of  fine  copies  from  the 
"old  masters"  in  the  Louvre,  and  executed  many  imagi- 
native pictures  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  He  has 
taken  prizes  at  several  French  exhibitions,  and  his  works 
are  justly  popular  with  American  art-patrons  and  critics. 
(See  Annales  Historiques,  vol.  xxxviii.,  Paris,  1864,  and 
Tuekerman's  Book  of  the  Artists,  1867.) 

May  (SAMI-EL  JOSEPH),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  12, 
1797;  educated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1817; 
studied  for  the  ministry  with  Henry  Colman  at  Hingham, 
and  Henry  Ware,  Andrews  Norton,  and  Prof.  Frisbie  at 
Cambridge ;  was  ordained  in  Chauncy  Place  church,  Bos- 
ton, Mar.  14,  1822;  was  settled  immediately  at  Brooklyn, 
Conn. ;  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church  at  S.  Scituate 
Oct.  26,  1836;  in  1842  accepted  the  charge  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Lexington  ;  in  1S45  removed  to  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  to  become  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  society  there,  and 
there  remained  till  his  death,  July  1, 1871.  In  1859,  Mr.  May 
visited  Europe  for  his  health,  which  continued  so  feeble 
that  in  the  autumn  of  18S7  he  resigned  his  ministry,  but 
became  a  missionary  throughout  Central  New  York  for  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  From  early  life  Mr.  May 
was  a  constant  friend  of  civil  liberty,  popular  education, 
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and  social  equality.  He  was  one  of  the  first  and  one  of 
the  most  uncompromising  advocates  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  an  ardent  and  enlightened  philanthropist;  sol- 
dierlike in  his  courage,  saintlike  in  his  humility  and  ten- 
derness;  a  cordial  supporter  of  his  country  during  the 
•war,  though  a  believer  in  the  gospel  of  peace;  a  diligent 
and  efficient  worker  in  behalf  of  the  sanitary  commission 
and  in  aid  of  the  Freedmcn's  Relief  Associations;  a  man 
everywhere  venerated  and  beloved.  Gerrit  Smith  said  of 
him,""  He  was  the  most  Christlike  man  I  ever  knew."  Not 
eminent  either  as  preacher  or  as  author,  or  shining  in  in- 
tellectual gifts,  he  was  great  in  moral  qualities  of  the  rarest 
kind.  As  a  writer  he  is  chiefly  known  by  a  series  of  papers 
recording  his  Jiecolleetions  of  the  Anti-slavery  Conflict.  A 
memoir  of  Mr.  May,  prepared  by  T.  J.  Mumford,  was 
published  in  Boston  in  1873.  0.  B.  FROTHINGHAH. 

May  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Mayfield,  Sussex,  England,  in  1594; 
educated  at  Sidney  College,  Cambridge,  whore  he  gradu- 
ated 1012 ;  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at  Gray's  Inn, 
London,  but  was  never  admitted  to  the  bar;  inherited  a 
considerable  estate  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Sir  Thomas 
May  (1018),  when  he  began  to  figure  at  court  and  in  liter- 
ary circles  as  a  wit  and  a  brilliant  genius ;  became  a  favorite 
of  Charles  I.;  published  poetical  translations  of  Virgil's 
Geort/ics  (1622)  and  Lucan's  Pharsalin  (1627),  to  which  he 
added  a  Continuation  (1030),  also  in  verse,  bringing  the 
history  down  to  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated this  continuation  into  Latin  hexameters,  published 
under  the  title  ftupplementum  Lurnni,  Libri  VIII.  (Leyden, 
1640;  frequently  reprinted),  a  work  which  brought  him 
great  repute  on  the  Continent,  where  it  was  considered  the 
first  Latin  poetry  from  an  English  author  worthy  of  notice. 
During  his  period  of  favor  at  court  he  produced  five  dramas, 
and  bv  request  of  Charles  I.  wrote  the  historical  poems, 
The  lleian  of  AVii/jr  Henry  If.  (1633)  and  The  Victorious 
llcii/n  of  King  Edward  III.  (1635).  For  some  unknown 
reason,  May  abandoned  the  royal  cause  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  rebellion,  offered  his  services  to  the  "  Long  Parlia- 
ment," and  obtained  the  double  office  of  secretary  and  his- 
toriographer. In  the  latter  capacity  he  published  The 
History  of  thr  Parliament  of  England  trttifh  began  JVor.  St 
16^0 ;  with  a  Short  rind  Necessary  View  of  tome  Precedent 
Years  ;  publiihed  by  authority  (1647),  which  concludes  with 
the  battle  of  Newbury  in  1643;  but  in  a  Latin  translation 
May  brought  down  the  narrative  to  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
and  afterwards  wrote  an  English  epitome  with  the  title 
A  ftrcviary  of  the  history  of  the  Parliament  of  England 
(1650).  This  work  has  been  differently  judged ;  Clarendon 
pronounced  an  extremely  unfavorable  opinion,  but  the 
great  carl  of  Chatham  considered  it  "a  much  honcster 
and  more  instructive  book  of  the  same  period  of  history 
tlniii  Lord  Clarendon's,"  and  it  was  highly  commended  by 
Warburton,  Allen,  Hallam,  and  Macaulay.  (See  citations 
in  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors.)  A  good  edition  of 
May's  history  was  published  by  Baron  Maseres  in  1812, 
and  another  appeared  in  1853,  and  it  was  translated  into 
French  by  Guizot  (1823).  May  was  also  the  author  of 
several  political  tracts,  translated  by  request  of  Charles  I. 
the  poetical  portions  of  John  Barclay's  famous  allegorical 
romance,  the  Argenis  (1628),  and  left  in  MS.  a  tragedy 
entitled  Julius  f'«-sar.  D.  at  London  Nov.  13,  1650,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  at  the  Restoration 
his  monument  was  destroyed  and  his  remains  were  removed 
to  St.  Margaret's  churchyard. 

May  (Sir  THOMAS  ERSKIXE),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  in  England  in 
1815;  educated  at  Bedford  School:  entered  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  the  Crown  in  1831  as  assistant  librarian  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle 
Temple  1838;  published  A  Treatise  on  the  Law,  Privi- 
leges, Proceedings,  and  Usage  of  Parliament  (1844),  which 
was  adopted  as  a  parliamentary  textbook,  and  as  such 
translated  into  Gorman  and  Hungarian  ;  reduced  to  writ- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  1854  the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Forms 
of  Proceeding  of  the  House  of  Commons,  adopted  and 
printed  by  command  of  the  House;  wrote  other  tracts  on 
legal  and  parliamentary  subjects ;  contributed  biographies 
and  articles  on  political  economy  to  the  Penny  Cyclopeediaj 
and  published  a  Constitutional  History  of  England  since 
the  Accession  of  George  III.  (3  vols.,  1861-63;  3d  ed.,  re- 
vised, 1871),  reprinted  in  America  and  translated  into 
French  and  German.  He  has  continued  more  than  forty 
years  in  the  service  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  different 
capacities;  was  knighted  1866,  and  became  clerk  of  the 
House  1871.  His  last  work  is  a  History  of  Democracy  in 
Europe. 

Ma'ya,  a  term  employed  in  different  senses  in  the  Pu- 
ranic  mythology,  in  the  Booddhistic  legends,  in  the  Vedanta 
philosophy,  and  in  some  of  the  modern  sectarian  theologies 
of  India.  Originally  it  was  the  name  of  a  goddess,  the  wife 
of  Brahma,  who,  through  her,  created  the  universe;  hence, 
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when  the  universe  came  to  be  regarded  as  unreal,  its  cre- 
ation was  necessarily  the  work  of  illusion,  which  being 
personified  in  the  goddess,  her  name  became  in  late  Sans- 
krit a  synonym  for  "  illusion,"  and  it  has  preserved  nearly 
the  same  mythical  sense  in  the  modern  theologies,  Gotama 
Booddha,  according  to  the  legendary  narrative,  was  the  son 
of  a  queen  named  Maya  ;  whether  she  may  be  identified 
with  either  of  the  other  Mayas  is  disputed. 

Mayans'  y  Siscar'  (GKEGORIO),  b.  at  Oliva,  Valencia, 
Spain,  May  9,  1699;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca ;  published  several  dissertations  on  Roman  law,  and 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  and  publica- 
tion of  materials  for  the  early  literary  history  of  Spain. 
In  1733  he  became  librarian  to  Philip  V.;  published  Car- 
tax  Morales  (1734),  a  Life  of  Cervuntes  (London.  1738), 
Oriyines  de  la  Lengua  Expaftola  (2  vols.,  1737),  a  treatise 
on  rhetoric  (2  vols.,  1757),  editions  of  the  works  of  Vives, 
Fray  Luis  de  Leon,  and  Montaloo,  and  many  literary 
treatises  once  deemed  authoritative,  but  now  neglected. 
D.  at  Valencia  Dee.  21,  1781. 

May-Apple,  the  common  name  of  the  Podophyllnm 
peltatnm,  a  perennial  herb,  indigenous  to  the  U.  B.,  once 
referred  to  the  Ranunculaccce,  or  thought  to  be  the  type 
of  a  separate  natural  order,  now  recognized  as  belonging 
to  the  Berberidaceao.  It  has  also  received  the  popular 
name  of  mandrake,  but  improperly.  From  a  perennial 
creeping  rhizome  a  slender  stem  about  a  foot  high  rises, 
which  forks  near  the  top  into  two  petioles,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  peltate  leaf.  At  the  crotch  of  the 
division  appears  a  solitary  white  flower.  The  fruit  of  the 
may-apple  is  yellowish  and  fleshy,  and  about  the  size  of 
a  pigeon's  egg.  It  is  somewhat  acid  and  mawkish  in 
flavor,  but  may  be  eaten  freely.  The  dried  rhizome  consti- 
tutes the  drug  podophyUum.  Its  virtues  depend  on  a  dn- 
plcx  resin  improperly  cii\\ellpodopht/lline,  which  is  obtained 
in  the  form  of  a  light  brownish-yellow  powder.  This  resin 
is  &  rough  and  harsh  drastic  purgative,  which  seems,  like 
calomel,  to  include  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine 
in  its  action,  and  thus  to  bring  away  a  good  deal  of  bile 
in  the  dejections.  Hence  it  has  been  called  "  vegetable 
mercury."  In  overdose,  like  all  the  drastic  cathartics,  it 
may  cause  serious  irritation,  and  even  inflammation  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  with  .-•even- purging,  nausea,  and  vomiting. 
Rosin  "f  podophyllum  is  used  in  small  dose  in  many  diges- 
tive derangements  with  constipation  and  clay-colored  stools, 
and  in  full  dose  as  an  active  purge.  In  the  latter  case  some 
nnodvne  extract  is  commonly  combined  with  it  to  correct 
the  griping.  EmvAiin  CUHTIS. 

May'as,  a  race  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  Guatemala  and  Ta- 
basco. They  are  generally  regarded  as  the  descendants  of 
the  builders  of  the  massive  ruins  of  Uxmal,  Chichen,  Itza, 
Palenque,  and  Copan,  which  have  excited  the  admiration 
of  archaeologists  in  a  high  degree ;  and  this  opinion  is 
thought  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Maya  traditions.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  race  is  usually  referred  to  the  Toltees,  who  were 
driven  from  the  table-land  of  Mexico  by  the  Aztecs  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century  A.  n.  A  residuum  of  words  in 
the  Maya  language  seems  to  indicate  some  connection  with 
the  aborigines  of  the  Antilles,  from  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  Toltees  conquered  and  absorbed  an  earlier  people. 
Tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  civilization  in  Yucatan  to 
one  Kukulkan,  a  prophet  from  the  W.,  who  is  almost  cer- 
tainly identical  with  the  Mexican  Quetzalcoatl.  The  north- 
ern central  region  of  the  peninsula  was  called  Mayapan,  or 
the  "  home  of  the  Mayas,"  and  more  than  forty  ruins  of 
cities  described  by  Stephens  still  attest  its  former  splendor. 
The  royal  dynasty  of  Mayapan,  according  to  tradition,  was 
overthrown  about  A.  D.  1400,  from  which  period  the  decay 
of  the  cities  may  be  calculated.  A  large  number  of  the 
Mayas  migrated  at  that  time  to  the  islands  and  shores  of 
Lake  Peter,  where  they  are  now  known  as  Itzacs.  The 
kingdom  was  about  the  same  time  broken  up  into  numerous 
petty  chieftaincies,  in  which  condition  the  country  remained 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  discovery,  though  the  cacique 
of  Man!  seems  then  to  have  exercised  a  kind  of  suzerainty 
over  the  neighboring  chiefs.  The  Mayas  of  that  period 
could  scarcely  be  called  civilized,  though  they  retained 
some  vestiges  of  an  earlier  culture,  especially  a  knowledge 
of  a  system  of  hieroglyphics  and  a  calendar  consisting  of 
eighteen  months  of  twenty  days  each,  with  five  days  and 
six  hours  over.  They  practised  many  barbarous  and  bloody 
religious  ceremonies,  flattened  the  heads  of  infants,  tat- 
tooed the  person,  painted  the  face  and  body,  wore  nose- 
rings, were  addicted  to  intemperance,  had  only  the  rudest 
musical  instruments,  used  arrowheads  of  fishbone  or  ob- 
sidian, and  manufactured  light  garments  of  cotton  with 
considerable  skill.  They  were  Christianized  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  led  the  lives  of 
peaceful  and  loyal  agriculturists  until  the  year  1848,  when 
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a  terrible  outbreak  took  place  in  Southern  Yucatan  :  the 
citizens  of  Spanish  descent  were  massacred  b.v  hundreds, 
several  flourishing  towns  were  laid  in  ashes,  the  Mexican 
rule  over  the  greater  part  of  Central  and  Southern  Yucatan 
was  annihilated ;  the  Mayas  asserted  and  have  maintained 
their  independence  to  the  present  day,  carrying  on  a  eon- 
stunt  and  i  lev  :i  "I  at  ing  warfare  upon  the  frontier  settlements. 
They  are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English  settlers  of 
Belize,  from  whom  they  obtain  arms  and  ammunition. 
They  are  rapidly  relapsing  into  heathenism,  but  still 
retain  some  vestiges  of  Christian  ceremonies,  especially 
a  reverence  for  the  cross.  They  are  governed  by  a 
queen,  who  resides  at  Chan  Santa  Cruz,  not  far  inland 
from  Belize.  Many  expeditions  sent  against  them  from 
Merida  have  been  successfully  resisted,  only  one  having 
penetrated  to  their  capital;  and  becoming  bolder  year  by 
year,  they  have  advanced  their  frontiers  northward,  ravag- 
ing hnciendai  and  villages,  and  even  cities  like  Valladolid 
(1871).  The  language  of  the  Mayas  constitutes  the  chief 
stock  of  the  Huaxteco-Maya-Quich6  family,  with  which 
that  of  the  Natchez  of  Mississippi  has  been  affiliated  by  a 
recent  inquirer  (Brinton).  The  Huaxtecos  reside  upon  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  states  of  Vera 
Cm/.,  Tamaulipas,  and  San  Luis  Potosi ;  the  Quiches  are  a 
tribe  of  Guatemala,  where  are  also  spoken  the  Kakchikel, 
Izutuhil,  and  other  dialects  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
The  Maya  language  is  still  spoken  by  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Yucatan,  and  has  some  religious  literature.  It  is 
copious,  melodious,  and  regular  in  its  grammatical  forms, 
and  lacks  the  letters  d,f,  g,  q,  r,  and  r.  Maya  hieroglyph- 
ics are  now  rarely  found  in  Yucatan,  where  all  knowledge 
of  the  characters  became  extinct  soon  after  the  Conquest 
as  a  consequence  of  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Spanish  bishop 
Pray  Diego  de  Landa,  who  destroyed  all  the  manuscripts 
that  could  be  accumulated  as  instruments  of  idolatry !  For- 
tunately, the  zealous  bishop  took  the  trouble  to  learn  some- 
thin*'  of  this  "  doctrine  of  devils,"  and  in  a  Kelacion  de 
lux  ( 'nsa»  de  Yucatan  which  he  sent  to  Spain  gave  the  pho- 
Detic  alphabet  of  the  Mayas,  all  knowledge  of  which  was 
soon  after  lost  in  Yucatan ;  and  it  was  not  recovered  until 
about  1865,  when  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg,  a  distin- 
guished French  archaeologist  who  had  spent  several  years 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  discovered  the  bishop's 
MS.  in  a  Spanish  library,  and  soon  afterwards  published 
it.  The  alphabet  was  reproduced  in  a  pamphlet  published 
by  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  at  Philadelphia  in  1870.  Several 
Maya  MSS.  preserved  in  European  libraries  have  since 
been  published,  with  translations  by  Abb6  Brasseur,  and 
seem  to  contain  important  notices  of  ancient  Maya  history, 
but  the  accuracy  of  the  translations  is  not  deemed  suffi- 
ciently established  to  warrant  their  use  as  authorities.  A 
grammar,  dictionary,  and  chrestomathy  of  the  Maya  lan- 
guage was  published  by  the  same  scholar  in  1872,  and  a 
copious  dictionary  prepared  by  Dr.  Berendt,  a  scholar  who 
has  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  this  group  of  lan- 
guages, is  now  (1875)  in  the  press.  The  other  principal 
grammars  of  the  Maya  language  are  those  of  Gabriel  de 
San  Buenaventura  (Mexico,  1560)  and  Boltran  de  Santa 
Rosa  (Mexico,  1746;  reprinted  MSrida,  1862). 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Mayber'ry,  tp.  of  Montour  eo.,  Pa.    Pop.  215. 

May-Bug.    See  COCKCHAFER. 

Mayence.    See  ME.NTZ. 

Mayenne',  department  of  France,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Loire,  along  the  Maycnne.  Area,  1966  square  miles.  Pop. 
350,637.  The  ground  is  a  plain,  swelling  towards  the  S.  E. 
into  a  range  of  low  hills.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing 
corn,  flax,  hemp,  and  apples,  and  yielding  coal,  iron,  mar- 
ble, and  slate.  Linens  and  cider  are  the  principal  manu- 
factures. Of  44,328  children  of  school  age,  8084  did  not 
receive  any  education  in  1857.  Cap.  Laval. 

MayenntJf  town  of  France,  department  of  Mayenne, 
on  the  Maycnne.  Its  manufactures  of  linens  and  calicoes 
and  bleach-fields  and  dyeworks  are  important.  Pop.  10,370. 

May'er  (ALFRED  MARSHALL),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov. 
13,  1836 ;  was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore ; 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  physical  sciences,  in  which 
department  he  became  professor  in  the  University  of  Ma- 
ryland 1856-58,  in  Westminster  College,  Mo.,  1859-61,  in 
Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  1865-67,  in  Lehigh 
University,  Pa.,  1867-70,  and  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  since  1871.  He  spent  a  year 
(1863-64)  in  scientific  studies  at  the  University  of  Paris.  At 
Lehigh  University  he  superintended  the  erection  of  an  ob- 
servatory, from  which  he  made  a  series  of  observations  of 
Jupiter;  was  at  the  head  of  the  expedition  which  observed 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  Burlington.  la.,  Aug.  7, 1869, 
securing  forty-one  perfect  photographs;  began  at  Hoboken 
an  important  series  of  researches  in  acoustics,  which  led  to 
several  curious  discoveries;  was  in  1873  one  of  the  editors 


of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arti,  but  was 
forced  by  weakness  of  sight  to  abandon  that  occupation. 
He  has  published  numerous  scientific  papers. 

Mayer  (BRANTZ),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  27,  1809; 
was  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore ;  travelled 
in  China  and  the  Indies:  became  a  lawyer  in  1832;  went 
in  1SU  to  Mexico  as  secretary  of  legation;  became  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  American;  author  of  Mexico  ni  it  H'«« 
and  Is  (1844),  Mexico,  Aztec,  Spanish,  and  Itcpublicttn 
(1851),  Captain  Canot  (1854),  Mexican  History  and  An-h- 
Koloyy  (1856),  Mexican  Antiyuitiet  (1858),  and  other 
works. 

Mayer  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Clausthal,  Hanover,  in  1799; 
came  in  1812  to  Russia;  was  educated  in  Moscow;  studied 
in  1818-19  in  Paris;  returned  to  Moscow,  and  d.  at  Dres- 
den July  2, 1862.  He  was  a  very  prolific  composer  for  the 
piano-forte,  and  his  pieces  have  a  certain  kind  of  superficial 
elegance  which  made  them  very  popular  at  one  time ;  they 
are  seldom  heard  now. 

Mayer  (.IOHANN  FRIEDKICH),  b.  at  Leipsic  in  1650; 
studied  theology  in  his  native  town  and  at  Strasbourg; 
was  appointed  superintendent  at  Leissnig  in  1673,  and  at 
Grimma  in  1679,  and  became  in  1684  fourth  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  mental  vigor  and  possessed  of  a  powerful  elo- 
quence; his  lectures  attracted  large  audiences,  but  his  am- 
bition and  greed  and  certain  scandalous  disturbances  in 
his  domestic  life  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  remain  in 
Wittenberg,  and  in  1686  ho  accepted  a  position  as  preacher 
at  St.  Jacob's  church  in  Hamburg.  He  had  received  his 
first  religious  inspiration  from  Spcner,  but  even  while  in 
Wittenberg  a  certain  coolness  arose  between  them,  and 
when  Mayer  came  to  Hamburg  and  found  his  three  col- 
leagues in  the  ministry,  Horbius,  Winkler,  and  Hinckel- 
mann,  all  more  or  less  impregnated  by  the  pietism  of 
Spencr,  he  at  once  assumed  a  polemical  attitude  against 
this  religious  movement,  and  became  in  a  short  time  fa- 
mous, or  rather  notorious,  on  account  of  his  polemics.  By 
his  singularly  impressive  eloquence  he  roused  the  mob  of 
Hamburg  to  such  a  pitch  of  fanaticism  against  everything 
which  looked  like  pietism  or  Spenerism  that  Horbius  fled 
for  his  life  and  his  house  was  razed  to  the  ground,  the 
senate  being  unable  to  defend  either  his  life  or  his  prop- 
erty ;  the  emperor  himself  had  to  interfere.  In  17U1, 
Charles  XII.  appointed  him  first  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Greifswalde,  ana  superintendent-general 
of  Pomerania  and  Rugen  ;  and  in  this  position  he  d.  at 
Stettin  in  1712.  His  works,  numbering  in  all  378,  have  no 
theological  worth,  but  give  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
circumstances  and  characters  of  the  time.  It  deserves  to 
be  mentioned  that  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  the 
University  of  Kiel  at  the  same  time  he  was  preacher  at 
St.  Jacob's  church  in  Hamburg,  though  the  distance  be. 
tween  the  two  places  where  he  had  to  preach  and  to  lecture 
could  not  be  traversed  in  one  day. 

Mayer  ( JOHANN  TOBIAS),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  as- 
tronomers of  the  eighteenth  century,  b.  Feb.  17, 1723,  at  Mar- 
bach,  WUrtemberg ;  was  principally  self-educated ;  at  twen- 
ty-two published  a  treatise  on  curves  for  the  construction  of 
problems  in  geometry,  and  in  the  same  year  an  Atlas  maihf- 
matique  ;  contributed  largely  to  the  Cosmographio  Society 
of  Nuremberg,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  one  of 
his  contributions  relating  to  the  librations  of  the  moon 
having  been  translated  and  incorporated  almost  entire  by 
Lalande  in  the  20th  book  of  his  Aitronnmy  ;  in  1751  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  university  and  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Gottingen,  where  during  the  Seven  Years' 
war,  the  French  troops  made  the  basement  of  his  observing 
tower  a  powder-magazine.  Every  evening  Mayer  passed 
through  this  magazine  with  a  lantern.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  the  Saxons  had  established  a  similar 
magazine  in  a  similar  tower  ;  and  this  one  evening  blew  up 
with  a  frightful  explosion,  in  which  seventy  persons  per- 
ished. Mayer  continued,  nevertheless,  his  observations, 
disregarding  the  danger  so  startlingly  illustrated ;  and  it 
was  under  circumstances  so  unfavorable  that  he  prosecuted 
the  work  of  preparing  his  catalogue  of  zodiacal  stars  which 
has  been  of  such  value  to  modern  astronomy.  This  cata- 
logue embraced  the  positions  of  998  stars,  observed  from 
four  or  five  to  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  times  each,  with 
others  not  so  important  observed  less  frequently.  He  pub- 
lished also  tables  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon,  in  the  latter 
of  which  the  errors  were  reduced  to  less  than  2',  the  tables 
previously  in  use  being  uncertain  to  8'  or  10'.  These  ta- 
bles, published  in  1755,  were  sent  to  London  in  competition 
for  the  prize  offered  by  the  British  Parliament  for  a  satis- 
factory method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea.  They  were 
tested  by  Bradley,  astronomer-royal,  and  pronounced  wor- 
thy of  the  attention  of  the  admiralty  ;  but  it  was  only  after 
his  death,  in  1762  (Feb.  20),  that  the  merited  recompense 
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was  awarded :  the  sum  of  £3000  sterling  was  paid  to  his 
widow.  Mayer  was  the  author  of  many  able  memoirs  not 
here  enumerated,  and  of  some  very  ingenious  inventions, 
among  them  the  repeating  circle.  F.  A.  P.  BARNAHD. 

Mayer  (JOSEPH),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
England,  Feb.  23,  1803;  settled  as  a  jeweller  at  Liverpool 
in  ?822,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  formation  of  a  private 
museum  of  art,  in  which  he  gathered  a  surprising  variety 
of  coins,  gems,  ivories,  etc.  from  Greek,  Egyptian,  Abys- 
sinian, Etruscan,  and  mediaeval  sources,  which  he  recently 
presented  to  the  city  of  Liverpool,  the  citizens  of  which  as 
a  mark  of  gratitude  erected  in  1869  a  colossal  statue  of 
Mr.  Mayer  in  St.  George's  Hall.  He  has  been  a  liberal 
patron  of  antiquarian  literature,  and  has  made  a  vast  col- 
lection of  materials  for  a  History  af  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Art  in  England  from  1550  to  the  Present  Time, 

Mayer  (JULIUS  ROBERT),  physicist  of  Wiirtcmberg,  or- 
iginator of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force,  b.  at 
Hcilbronn  Nov.  25,  1814  ;  studied  medicine  in  Tubingen, 
Munich,  and  Paris;  practised  medicine  and  surgery  in 
Heilbronn;  sailed  in  1840,  on  a  Dutch  freighting-vessel,  to 
Java,  and  remained  in  Batavia  through  the  summer. 
While  there,  in  bleeding  a  patient  ill  of  fever,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  color  of  the  venous  blood  much  more 
brilliantly  red  than  he  had  observed  it  to  be  in  Europe  :  and 
further  observation  satisfied  him  that  the  case  was  not  ex- 
ceptional. He  explained  the  phenomenon  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  amount  of  oxidation  in  the  blood  necessary 
to  maintain  the  natural  temperature  of  the  body  is  less  in 
hot  countries  than  in  cold,  the  difference  of  tint  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood  being  attributed  to  such  oxida- 
tion. This  observation  turned  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  the  laws  of  heat,  and  through  this  to  a  consideration  of 
tile  nature  and  relations  of  all  the  physical  forces.  His 
first  publication  on  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  Lirhig's 
Annalcn  der  (Jtiemic  mill  /-Vmnimr/V,  under  the  title  Jtemrrk- 
uiitjrn  iiber  die  Kr'dfte  der  unbefebten  Natitr,  though  brief, 
contained  a  clear  announcement  of  the  theory  of  force  to 
which  his  celebrity  is  mainly  due,  and  which  it  was  the 
object  of  later  labors  to  develop  and  apply.  Setting  out 
with  the  postulate, ''  Forces  are  causes,"  and  with  the  propo- 
sition, Cttiiaa  tFquat  effcrtnm,  he  argues  that  the  effect  is  but 
the  cause  in  a  new  form,  quantitatively  nnifminlshed,  and 
capable  of  being  a  cause  in  its  turn.  Thus,  there  may  be 
a  chain  of  causes  and  effects  indefinite  in  length,  no  tc'nn 
of  which  can  ever  be  zero,  but  of  which  the  last  shall  be 
forever  equal  to  the  first.  This  first  property  of  causes 
he  calls  their  indestructibility.  But  as  every  cause,  in  pro- 
ducing its  effect,  itself  disappears,  and  continues  to  exist 
only  in  the  effect  produced,  the  second  property  of  causes 
is  their  convertibility.  Physical  forces  arc  distinguished 
from  matter  in  being  without  the  properties  of  weight  and 
impenetrability.  The  three  distinctive  characteristics  of 
these  forces  are  therefore  indestructibility,  convertibility, 
imponderability.  This  was  the  first  announcement  of  a 
doctrine  which  has  revolutioni/eil  the  modes  of  philoso- 
phizing in  physics,  and  which  has  greatly  simplified  the 
solution  of  a  multitude  of  difficult  questions.  In  the  close 
of  this  remarkable  paper  the  writer  presented  a  determi- 
nation of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  derived  from 
observation  of  the  elevation  of  temperature  in  air  com- 
pressed by  a  descending  column  of  mercury.  The  value 
thus  obtained  involves  as  a  factor  the  specific  heat  of  air, 
a  constant  which  was  not  then  accurately  known.  By  sub- 
stituting for  this  constant  the  speeitie  heat  as  established 
by  the  Inter  admirable  investigations  of  Hegnault,  Mayer's 
result  is  found  to  accord  very  nearly  with  that  obtained  in 
the  long-continued  and  elaborate  researches  of  Mr.  Joule, 
conducted  independently  and  in  part  simultaneously,  but 
published  later.  The  doctrine  thus  put  forth  found  prompt 
acceptance  with  the  most  eminent  physicists  of  the  age, 
and  was  advocated  and  illustrated  by  Liebig,  Seguin,  Fara- 
day, Helmholtz,  Grove,  Carpenter,  and  others.  It  is  now 
universally  received.  Dr.  Mayer's  second  publication, 
which  was  much  more  extended  than  the  first,  appeared  in 
1845,  and  embraced  a  bold  extension  of  the  principles  of 
his  theory  to  the  phenomena  of  organic  nature,  thus  redu- 
cing physiology  to  the  form  of  an  exact  science.  It  was 
published  under  the  title  Die  orgunitche  Bewegimy  in  ihrcm 
Zi(H<tmmenhan<je  mit  dem  Stoftotehnl,  His  Celestial  Dynnm- 
ics  (lleitr'dfje  zur  Dijnamik  dctt  Himmels)  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1848,  and  in  1851  he  published  a  somewhat  extended 
memoir  entitled  llemcrkitiiffen  iiber  das  mechanische  Aeqni- 
valent  der  Wiinne.  In  the  former  of  these  papers  he  dis- 
cusses the  sources  of  heat,  and  demonstrates  the  inadequacy 
of  combustion,  chemical  action,  or  any  other  cause  except 
mechanical  force,  to  create  or  maintain  the  intensely-de- 
rated temperature  of  the  sun,  which  he  regards  as  being  fed 
by  cosmical  matter  constantly  precipitated  upon  its  sur- 
face. He  considers  also  the  effect  of  the  tides  in  retarding, 


and  of  terrestrial  refrigeration  in  accelerating,  the  velocity 
of  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  ;  holding  that,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  planet's  history,  the  balance  will  be  in 
favor  of  acceleration,  and  in  the  later,  of  retardation  ;  there 
being  an  intermediate  period  of  long  duration  in  which, 
as  at  present  in  the  earth,  these  opposing  influences  will 
sensibly  compensate  each  other.  Three  of  these  important 
memoirs  of  l)r.  Mayer,  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  above 
mentioned,  have  been  published  in  English  by  Prof.  Grove 
as  an  appendix  to  his  work  on  the  Correlation  of  Farces. 
In  1867,  Mayer's  collected  works  were  published  at  Stutt- 
gart under  the  title  Die  Mechanik  der  Wilrme. 

During  the  political  troubles  of  1848,  Dr.  Mayer  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  revolutionary  party,  and  was  subjected 
to  a  degree  of  annoyance  which,  in  combination  with  do- 
mestic affliction,  seriously  impaired  his  health.  In  May, 
1850,  in  a  paroxysm  of  delirium,  ho  threw  himself  from  a 
window  thirty  feet  above  the  ground,  and  received  injuries 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  was  long  a  sufferer.  His  physi- 
cal health  has  been  restored,  but  the  mental  vigor  which 
marked  his  early  investigations  has  been  sensibly  dimin- 
ished. F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Mayer  (Sniox),  b.  June  14,  1703,  at  Mendorf,  near  In- 
goldstadt ;  studied  music  under  his  father,  and  afterward 
in  Bergamo  and  Venice,  where  he  composed  his  first  opera, 
and  was  appointed  chapel-master  in  1805.  He  composed 
about  70  operas,  serious  and  comic,  some  of  which  had  a 
<xre;it  success,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  gracefulness  and 
freshness  of  their  melodies,  though  there  is  no  originality 
or  depth.  The  instrumentation  of  his  operas  is  richer  and 
more  conscientious  than  was  common  in  the  Italian  opera 
<>t'  his  time;  but  in  spite  of  their  success  and  real  merits, 
they  all  disappeared  from  the  stage  when  Rossini  began  to 
compose,  and  in  1816  Mayer  retired.  He  also  composed 
a  great  quantity  of  church  music,  which,  however,  has  not 

£  roved  more  enduring  than  his  operas.     1).  at  Bergamo 
ec.  2,  1845. 

Maycs'ville,  post-v.  of  Sumter  co.,  S.  C.,  on  the  Wil- 
mington and  Augusta  R.  R. 

May'field,  post-v.  of   Santa   Clara  co.,  Cal.,  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  .')-"»  miles  S.  E.  of  San  Francisco. 
Mayfield,  tp.  of  Do  Kalb  co.,  111.     Pop.  941. 

Mayfield,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Graves  co.,  Ky.,  26  miles  S. 
of  Paducah,  on  Mayfield  Creek  and  the  Paducah  and  Mem- 

Ehis  R.  R.,  has  an  institute  and  3  schools,  1  park,  a  court- 
ouse,  1  bank,  1  largo  flouring-mill,  6  churches,  1  woollen- 
mill.  '2  tobacco-houses,  1  telegraph  and  express  office,  and 
stores  and  shops.     No  liquors  are  sold  in  the  place.     Pop. 
779.  R.  J.  BEAUMONT,  Ei>.  "  MAYKIEI.D  DKMOCRAT." 

Mayfield,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.     Pop.  !lfi. 

Mayfield,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.  Pop.  250. 

Mayfield,  tp.  of  Lapeer  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1028. 

Mayfield,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fulton  oo.,  N.  Y.,  6  miles 
N.  E.  of  Gloversville.  Pop.  of  tp.  2241. 

Mayfield,  post-tp.  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.     Pop.  892. 

May-Fly.     See  EPHEMKHA. 

May'hem  [Late  Lat.  niahaintHtn,  mahemittin].  By  the 
common  law  of  England,  mayhem  consists  of  violently  de- 
priving a  person  of  the  use  of  any  of  his  limbs  or  mem- 
bers which  may  be  used  in  fighting,  so  that  he  is  rendered 
less  capable  of  protecting  himself  against  assault  or  in- 
jury. But  an  injury  which  merely  causes  disfigurement, 
but  does  not  lessen  the  capacity  for  fighting,  is  not  a  may- 
hem. Thus,  it  is  mayhem  to  disable  or  injure  a  man's  arm 
or  leg,  his  hand  or  foot,  to  deprive  him  of  a  fore  tooth,  or 
to  destroy,  his  eye  ;  but  to  cut  off  his  ear  or  nose,  to  injure 
the  lip,  or  to  knock  out  a  back  tooth  would  not  be  mayhem, 
as  these  are  not  considered  defensive  members.  In  modern 
times,  however,  this  common-law  rule  has  been  changed  in 
some  States  by  statute,  and  injuries  merely  causing  disfig- 
urement have  been  declared  acts  of  mayhem.  Thus,  in 
New  York  it  is  enacted  that  it  shall  be  mayhem  to  cut  out 
or  disable  the  tongue,  to  slit  the  lip,  or  slit  or  destroy  the 
nose,  or  to  cut  off  or  destroy  any  limb  or  member.  May- 
hem at  common  law  is  a  criminal  offence,  and  was  in  an- 
cient times  punished  by  a  mode  of  retaliation,  the  person 
inflicting  the  injury  being  deprived  of  the  same  member 
of  which  he  had"  deprived  another,  or  being  disabled  in  a 
like  manner.  But  this  practice  went  out  of  use  at  an  early 
period,  and  the  offence  was  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, until  it  was  declared  by  various  statutes  to  be  felony. 
In  the  U.  S.  mayhem  is  usually  declared  to  be  a  felony, 
(See  FELOXV.)  A  civil  action  for  damages  may  also  be 
maintained  for  an  injury  of  this  kind  by  the  person 
maimed,  since  it  is  an  act  of  assault  and  battery.  (See 
ASSAULT,  BATTERY.) 

GEORGE  CHASE.     REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 
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Mny'hew  (EXPERIENCE),  son  of  John,  and  great-grand- 
son of  (}ov.  Thomas  Mayhew,  b.  in  Martha's  Vineyard 
Jan.  27,  1073 ;  succeeded  his  ancestors  in  the  pastoral 
charge  over  the  Indians  in  Mar.,  Ifi94,  and  was  employed 
by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  to  translate  the 
Psalms  and  the  Gospel  of  John  into  the  Indian  language, 
which  he  had  learned  in  childhood.  He  published  in  1727 
Indian  Converts,  being  the  lives  of  thirty  Indian  preachers 
and  eighty  other  converts,  and  a  volume  entitled  drive. 
Defended  (1744).  D.  Nov.  2!).  I  758. — His  son,  ZACHARIAH, 
was  missionary  at  Martha's  Vineyard  from  1767  to  his 
death,  Mar.  (i,  'l  806. 

Mayhew  (HKXRY),  b.  in  London,  England,  Nov.  25, 
1812 ;  was  educated  at  Westminster  School ;  made  a  voyage 
in  his  boyhood  to  Calcutta,  and  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  his  father,  a  solicitor.  He  commenced  a  literary  career 
by  bringing  out  at  the  Queen's  Theatre,  in  conjunction 
with  Gilbert  a  Beckett,  the  farce  of  The  Wandering  Min- 
stfff ;  founded  a  comic  paper,  Fit/aro  in  London  ;  was  one 
of  the  promoters  of  Punch  (184i),  and  for  some  years  its 
chief  editor,  and  in  association  with  his  brothers  Horace 
and  Augustus  wrote  numerous  popular  humorous  novels, 
fairy-tales,  and  farces.  His  chief  achievement,  however, 
has  been  in  making  known  the  every-day  life  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  British  metropolis  in  his  work,  London  La- 
bor and  the  London  Poor  (1851  ;  new  ed.  1868),  originally 
contributed  to  the  Morning  Chronicle.  He  has  written 
largely  for  magazines,  is  author  of  The  Mormons  (1852) 
and  of  the  valuable  .juvenile  books.  The  Wonders  of  Sci- 
ence (1855),  Younif  lien  Franklin  (1858),  Boyhood  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  and  The  Story  of  a  Peasant-Hoy  Philosopher. — 
His  brother  HORACE,  b.  in  London  in  1819,  was  for  some 
years  on  the  staff  of  Punch,  published  several  humorous 
works  in  his  own  name,  and  d.  at  London  Apr.  30,  1872. 
Three  other  brothers,  THOMAS  (b.  in  1810),  EDWARD  (b.  in 
1813),  and  AUGUSTUS,  aided  Henry  and  Horace  in  some 
of  their  literary  undertakings.  Thomas  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  publication  of  penny  grammars,  dictionaries,  etc.,  us 
part  of  a  "  Penny  National  Library,"  and  lost  £10,000  by 
the  undertaking ;  he  was  also  editor  of  the  Poor  Man's 
Guardian,  and  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  reform 
measures ;  Edward  was  theatrical  manager  and  writer  of 
farces  in  youth,  and  has  published  standard  works  on 
horses  and  dogs,  especially  on  their  diseases ;  while  Augus- 
tus is  known  as  the  author  of  several  successful  romances. 

Mayhew  (!RA),  b.  at  Ellisburg,  N.  Y.,  in  1814 ;  received 
a  careful  education;  removed  to  Michigan  in  youth;  became 
a  successful  teacher  and  author  of  educational  works.  He 
was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
Michigan;  did  much  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  pub- 
lic-school system,  and  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Michigan,  his  valuable  Treatise  on  Popular  Edu- 
cation, for  the  use  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  Among  his  other 
publications,  a  Practical  tfystetn  of  bookkeeping  by  Single 
and  Double  Entry  (1851)  deserves  special  mention. 

Mayhew  (.TOXATHAX).  D.  D.,  son  of  Experience,  b.  in 
Martha's  Vineyard  Oct.  8,  1720 ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  1744  ;  became  minister  to  the  West  church,  Boston, 
June,  1747,  retaining  that  position  until  his  death,  July  9, 
1766.  He  was  a  man  of  learning  and  literary  ability  : 
took  part  in  the  political  questions  of  the  day  as  a  friend 
of  Otis  and  advocate  of  colonial  liberty:  and  in  his  the- 
ological opinions  inclined  to  the  views  afterwards  termed 
Unitarian.  He  published  many  occasional  discourses,  one 
of  which  was  a  Thanfcttfjivt'nff  Sermon  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Ac.t  (1766).  His  writings  were  republishtd  in  1838, 
with  a  Memoir,  by  Alden  Bradford. 

Mayhew  (THOMAS),  b.  in  England  Mar.,  1592;  was  a 
merchant  at  Southampton;  came  to  New  England  in  1631; 
resided  several  years  at  Watertown ;  obtained  in  1641  from 
the  agent  of  Lord  Stirling  a  grant  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  with  the  title  of 
governor;  began  the  colonization  in  1642,  aiding  his  son 
Thomas  in  converting  the  Indians,  and  proving  himself 
so  true  a  friend  that  through  his  influence  they  not  only 
abstained  from  joining  in  Philip's  war,  but  protected  the 
white  settlers  against  the  savages.  Gov.  Mayhew  founded 
Edgartown  in  1647,  preached  in  his  old  age  to  the  Indians, 
as  well  as  to  the  English,  in  place  of  his  deceased  son  and 
grandson,  and  d.  in  Mar.,  1682.  From  him  was  descended 
a  remarkable  series  of  missionaries  to  the  Indians  of  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard. 

Mayhew  (THOMAS),  son  of  Gov.  Thomas,  b.  in  Eng- 
land in  1621;  was  well  educated;  went  with  his  father  to 
Martha's  Vineyard  in  1642  as  minister  to  the  settlers; 
learned  the  Indian  language,  began  in  1646  to  preach  to 
the  natives,  and  in  1650  had  100  converts  among  them. 
He  undertook  in  Nov.,  1657,  a  voyage  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  aid  for  more  extended  Indian  mis- 
sions, but  the  vessel  was  lost  at  sea  and  all  on  board  per- 


ished. Four  of  his  letters  on  the  Indians  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  were  published  in  London. — His  sons,  MATTIIKW 
and  Jou\,  also  preached  to  the  Indians,  the  latter  ns  a 
regular  missionary,  but  d.  before  his  grandfather,  who  be- 
came his  successor. 

Maynadier  (Gen.  WILLIAM),  b.  in  Maryland  in  1806; 
graduated  at  West  Point,  and  appointed  brevet  second 
lieutenant  of  artillery  1827;  served  on  duty  at  the  school 
of  practice  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  of  which  he  was  subse- 
quently adjutant ;  during  the  Black  Hawk  war  was  selected 
by  Gen.  Scott  as  one  of  his  aides,  and  for  similar  duty  by 
Gen.  Macomb  during  the  early  part  of  the  Florida  war. 
Frequently  assigned  to  ordnance  duty  while  in  the  artil- 
lery, he  was,  in  1 838,  on  the  increase  of  that  corps,  ap- 
pointed captain  of  ordnance,  and  assigned  to  the  Pikesville 
(Md.)  Arsenal,  where  he  remained  in  command,  acting  also 
as  inspector  of  ordnance,  until  1842,  when  ho  was  selected 
by  the  chief  of  ordnance  as  his  principal  assistant;  from 
which  date  he  was  associated  in  close  official  connection 
with  the  successive  chiefs  of  that  bureau,  and  by  whom  his 
eminent  abilities,  sound  judgment,  and  valuable  experience 
were  freely  acknowledged.  Major  and  lieutenant-colonel 
1861;  colonel  in  1863 ;  brevet  brigadier-general  1865.  D. 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  July  3,  1871. 

May'nard,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  27 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Boston,  on  the  Marlboro'  branch  of  the 
Fitchburg  R.  R.,  and  on  Assabet  River,  which  furnishes 
valuable  water-power.  Maynard  has  extensive  manufac- 
turing interests,  3  churches,  and  a  high  school. 

Maynard  (HORACE),  b.  in  Westborough,  Mass.,  Aug.  30, 
1814;  graduated  in  1838  at  Amherst  College;  was  tutor 
and  afterwards  mathematical  professor  in  the  East  Ten- 
nessee University;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844,  and 
became  a  successful  lawyer  ;  represented  Tennessee  in  Con- 
gress 1857-63  ;  suffered  much  from  loss  of  property  and 
exile  during  the  war  of  1861-65  ;  was  in  Congress  again 
1866-75,  representing  the  Knoxville  (2d)  district  until  1873, 
when  he  was  chosen  Representative  at  large.  In  1862  his 
alma  mater  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1875  he 
was  sent  as  minister  to  Constantinople. 

Maynard  (Sir  JOHN),  b.  at  Tavistock,  England,  in 
1602;  was  educated  at  Oxford;  studied  law  at  the  Middle 
Temple;  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1625;  called  to  the 
bar  1626 ;  was  distinguished  in  the  Long  Parliament  as 
one  of  the  prosecutors  of  Stratford  and  Laud,  and  after- 
wards as  an  opponent  of  the  encroachments  of  the  army 
and  of  the  assumption  of  supreme  power  by  Cromwell,  for 
which  conduct  he  was  twice  sent  to  the  Tower;  became 
serjeant-at-law  1654,  Serjeant  to  the  Commonwealth  1658; 
made  king's  Serjeant  and  knighted  1660,  refusing  to  accept 
ajudgeship;  took  an  active  part  in  the  "Convention  Par- 
liament" (1689)  in  obtaining  the  formal  acceptance  of  the 
resignation  of  James  II.,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made 
first  commissioner  of  the  great  seal.  When  waiting  upon 
William  III.,  that  prince,  struck  with  bis  great  age  (eighty- 
seven  years),  observed  that  he  must  have  outlived  all  the 
lawyers  of  his  time,  upon  which  Maynard  replied  that  "  he 
had  like  to  have  outlived  the  law  itself  if  His  Highness 
had  not  come  over."  Serjeant  Maynard  was  a  firm  friend 
of  liberty  and  of  Presbyterianism,  and  is  ranked  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  with  Lord  Somers  as  one  of  the  greatest 
constitutional  lawyers  of  England.  Some  of  his  Reports 
were  printed,  as  well  as  a  number  of  speeches  and  political 
tracts.  D.  at  Gunnersbury,  near  Baling,  Oct.  9,  1690. 

May'nardville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Union  co.,  Tenn.,  20 
miles  N.  of  Knoxville.  Pop.  155. 

Mayne  (JASPER),  b.  at  Hatherlagh,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, in  1604;  studied  theology  at  Oxford;  was  elected 
vicar  of  Cassington  and  Pyrton ;  lost  his  benefices  during 
the  Revolution,  but  received  them  back  after  the  Restora- 
tion ;  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Chichester  and  chap- 
lain to  the  king,  and  d.  at  Oxford  Dec.  6,  1672.  Besides 
translations  from  Lacian  and  others,  he  wrote  The  City 
Match,  a  comedy  (1R39),  and  The  Amorous  War,  a  tragi- 
comedy (1648). 

Mayne  (Jons),  b.  at  Dumfries,  Scotland,  in  1761;  was 
apprenticed  in  a  printing-office ;  worked  for  some  time  on 
the  Dumfries  Journal;  settled  in  London;  became  pro- 
prietor of  the  Star,  and  d.  there  in  1836.  The  first  outline 
of  his  well-known  poem,  The  Siller  (Inn,  was  published  in 
1777,  and  consisted  of  twelve  stanzas  printed  on  a  quarto 
page.  In  1780  the  poem  was  published  in  Ruddimann 
Magazine,  embracing  three  cantos ;  in  the  final  edition  of 
1836  it  contains  five  cantos.  Among  his  other  poems  are 
the  ballad  of  Logan  Braes,  Halloween,  Helen  of  Kirkon- 
nel,  etc. 

May'nooth,  a  v.  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
has  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  college  or  ecclesiastical 
seminary,  with  endowments  for  500  students  destined  to 
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become  priests  in  Ireland.  It  was  founded  in  1795.  Sev- 
eral attempts  have  been  made  to  repeal  the  act  of  endow- 
mtnt,  though  it  is  the  only  state  endowment  for  religious 
purposes  which  the  Roman  Catholic  population  ever  re- 
ceived in  Ireland.  The  last  attempt  was  made  in  1858,  but 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  fifty-five  votes. 

May'o,  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
comprising  an  area  of  2131  square  miles,  and  bounded  N. 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  consists  of  a  large  and  fertile 
plain  enclosed  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  whose  highest 
peaks,  Muilrea  anil  Nephin.  reach  2680 feet.  As  theclhmite 
is  moist  and  windy,  the  soil  is  better  adapted  for  pasturage 
than  for  tillage ;  many  cattle  and  sheep  of  a  good  breed  are 
reared.  Next  to  agriculture,  fishing  is  the  chief  branch  of 
industry.  Excellent  marble  is  quarried.  Pop.  246,033,  of 
whom  121,337  can  neither  read  nor  write  ;  61,340  emigrated 
from  this  county  between  1851  and  1872.  Chief  towns, 
Castlcbar,  Ballina,  and  Wcstport. 

Mayo,  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  3539. 

Mayo  (AMOHV  DWIT.HT),  b.  in  Warwick,  Franklin  co., 
Mass.,  Jan.  31,  1823;  educated  at  Deerfield  Academy  and 
Amherst  College;  studied  for  the  ministry  with  Rev.  Hocea 
Ballou,  president  of  Tufts  College  (Universalist) ;  from 
1846-54  was  pastor  of  the  Independent  Christian  society  in 
Gloucester,  Mass. ;  from  Oct.,  1854,  to  Jan.,  1856,  preached 
in  Cleveland,  0. ;  from  Jan.,  1856,  to  Jan.,  1863,  was  minister 
to  the  Division  street  church  at  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  from  Jan.. 
1863,  till  July,  1872,  was  settled  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  at  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  (Unitarian);  since  Nov.,  1872, 
has  been  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  Mr.  Mayo  has  always  been  engaged  in  public- 
school  work  ;  was  an  active  member  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation at  Cincinnati,  as  he  is  now  in  Springfield,  and  has 
written  many  tracts  and  addresses  on  that  and  related 
subjects;  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the  importance  of 
the  Bible  as  an  element  of  moral  instruction  in  the  schools, 
and  took  decided  ground  in  favor  of  the  "  Christian 
amendment "  to  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  For  several  years 
he  has  been  professor  of  ecclesiastical  polity  in  Meadville 
Theological  School,  where  he  annually  delivers  a  course  of 
lectures.  His  published  volumes  are  The  Balance  ;  .V<  - 
miiiri  of  Mn.  S.  V.  E.  Mayo,  his  wife,  who  was  also  an 
authoress;  (fi-arcs  tiiul  Poirrrs  of  the  Christian  Life;  and 
tfi/iul'H/*  "/'  the  Capitol,  a  volume  of  discourses  on  the  ele- 
ments of  Christian  civilization.  Mr.  Mayo  received  the 
title  of  A.  M.  from  Amherst  College.  0.  B.  FROTIIINGHAM. 

Mayo  (HKHIIKRT),  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
at  King's  College,  London  :  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  d.  at  Bad-Weilbach,  near  Mentz,  Aug.  15,  1852. 
]Iis  principal  works  are  Outline*  of  Human  Pkjniohgy 
(1827),  Outline*  «f  Human  Pathology  (1836),  The  Nervous 
System  and  its  Functions  (1842),  etc. 

Mayo  (RICHARD  SOUTHWELL  Hourke),  EARL  of,  b.  at 
Dublin,  Ireland,  Feb.  8,  1822,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
fifth  carl,  and  was  known  during  his  father's  life  by  the 
courtesy  title  of  LORD  NAAS.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ;  published  a  narrative  of  travels  in  Russia 
under  the  title  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  (1845)  ;  was 
elected  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Kildarc 
1847,  and  for  Coleraine  1852;  was  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land in  Earl  Derby's  throe  administrations  (1852, 1858—59, 
ami  1866-68),  and  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  during  the 
third  period ;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  Aug.  12,  1867  ;  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  India  in  1868;  arrived  at  Calcutta 
Jan.,  1869,  and  became  noted  for  executive  ability  and  the 
reform  of  abuses.  While  on  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
India  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back  by  a  Mohammedan 
(Wahabee)  convict  in  the  penal  settlement  of  Fort  Blair, 
Andaman  Islands,  killing  him  instantly,  Feb.  8,  1872. 

Mayo  (WILLIAM  STARBUCK),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  Apr.  20,  1812;  studied  at  Potsdam  Academy;  grad- 
uated in  medicine  at  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  1S33;  practised  his  profession  for  several 
years;  visited  Spain  for  his  health;  passed  over  to  Mo- 
rocco with  the  design  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of 
Africa,  but  found  his  project  impracticable.  Several  years 
after  his  return  to  the  U.  S.,  Dr.  Mayo  published  Kaloolah, 
orJourii<'i/iiii/«  t<>  the  Djebel  A'umri  ( 1849), in  which  he  utilized 
his  knowledge  of  Northern  Africa  in  presenting  the  adven- 
tures of  his  fictitious  hero,  Jonathan  Romer,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  meet  with  a  scries  of  very  extraordinary  adven- 
tures, culminating  in  marriage  to  a  black  princess.  A 
portion  of  the  work  contains  a  satirical  view  of  some  of  the 
customs  of  civilization.  He  has  since  published  The  Ber- 
ber, or  the  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas  (1850),  Romance-Dnst 
J'rum  the  Historic.  Placer  (1851),  and  after  a  silence  of  more 
than  twenty  years  issued  in  1873  Never  Again,  a  romance 
which  has  elicited  high  praise  from  the  English  critical 
journals. 


Mayo  River,  tp.  of  Patrick  co.,  Va.     Pop.  4017. 

May'or(Jonx  EVTOX  BICKBRSTETH),  b.  at  Baddagamme, 
Ceylon,  Jan.  25, 1825  ;  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School  and 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow 
1849;  was  assistant  master  at  Marlborough  College  1849- 
53;  college  lecturer  1853;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  1855;  was  librarian  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge 1863-67,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  in 
that  university  1872.  Prof.  Mayor  has  edited  the  Satires 
of  Juvenal  (1853),  Cicero's  Second  Philippic  (1861),  Ho- 
mer's Odyssey,  books  ix.-xii.  (1872),  Quintilian,  book  x. 
(1872),  and  numerous  Early  English  historical,  biographi- 
cal, and  antiquarian  publications,  and  has  published  sev- 
eral textbooks  of  Latin  grammar.  Ho  was  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology  and 
of  the  Journal  of  Philology. 

Mayor'ga,  de  (MARTIN),  forty-seventh  viceroy  (1779- 
83)  of  Mexico  or  New  Spain.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in 
Mexico  the  smallpox  was  an  epidemic,  from  which  as  many 
as  8000  persons  died  in  a  few  days,  infesting  the  streets  of 
the  capital  with  corpses.  He  had  all  the  people  inoculated, 
a  precaution  the  value  of  which  had  only  become  very  re- 
cently known  in  Europe.  Mayorga  was  an  able,  energetic 
excrutivc  of  tin1  hettiT  clu^s  of  vireroys,  whose  usefulness, 
however,  was  much  obstructed  and  impaired  by  the  in- 
trigues of  enemies.  He  founded  an  academy  of  the  arts  in 
Mexico,  and  during  his  viceroyalty  gold  and  silver  to  the 
value  of  $74,806.054  were  coined.  He  died  on  the  voyage 
back  to  Spain  from  the  effects  of  poison.  THOS.  JORDAN. 

May'ow  (JOHN),  M.  D..  LL.D.,b.  in  Cornwall,  England, 
in  1645  ;  was  educated  at  Wadham  and  All  Souls'  Colleges, 
Oxford;  took  degrees  in  both  law  and  medicine;  became 
a  distinguished  physician  at  Bath:  wrote  several  learned 
medical  works,  published  together  in  his  Opera  OIKIK'X 
Mrilirn  Physica  (Leyden,  1681),  and  propounded  in  his 
chapter  on  chemical  affinities  doctrines  so  far  in  advance 
of  the  science  of  that  day  that  Dr.  Beddow  republished  a 
great  part  in  1790  under  the  title  Chemical  Experiments 
and  Opinions  extracted  from  a  Work  pnltliahrd  in  the  Last 
Century.  It  was  claimed  that  the  chief  discoveries  of 
Priestley  and  Schccle  were  known  to  Mayow  a  century  ear- 
lier. D.  in  London  Sept.,  1679. 

May's  Landing,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Atlantic  co.,  N.  J., 
in  Hamilton  tp.,  on  Great  K^g  Harbor  River  and  on  the 
May's  Landing  nn<l  K^g  Harbor  R.  R.,  48  miles  by  rail 
S.  8.  E.  of  Philadelphia. 

May's  Lick,  post-v.  of  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  12  miles  S.  S.W. 
of  Maysvillo.  Pop.  199. 

Mays'ville,  post-tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  2682. 

Maysville,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  terminus  of  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  R.  R., 
is  well  built,  has  12  churches,  several  academies,  factories, 
and  banks,  1  hotel,  3  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  large  hemp- 
trade.  Pop.  of  city,  4705;  of  tp.  64:;  1. 

Maysville,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  42  miles  N.  of 
Iloulton.  Pop.  758. 

Maysville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  De  Kalb  co.,  Mo.,  30  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  St.  Joseph. 

Maysvillc,  v.  of  Salt  Creek  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  0.  Pop.  88. 

Maysville,  tp.  of  Sumter  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1763. 

Maysville,  tp.  of  Buckingham  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1916. 

May'town,  post-v.  of  E.  Donegal  tp.,  Lancaster  CO., 
Pa.  Pop.  613. 

May'ville,  tp.  of  Houston  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  Oil. 

Mayville,  post-v..  cap.  of  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Buffalo  Corry  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  at  the  head  of 
Chautauqua  Lake,  contains  a  fine  school,  6  churches,  1 
banking-office,  1  newspaper,  several  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop. 
701.  JOHN  F.  I'HKLPS,  PROP.  "  MAVVILI.K  SKXTISKL." 

Mayville,  post-v.  of  Dodge  co.,  Wig.,  12  miles  N.  E. 
of  Juncau,  has  valuable  mines  of  iron,  which  is  here 
smelted.  The  village  has  a  good  water-power. 

May'wood,  post-tp.  of  Benton  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  83. 

Mazamet',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Tarn,  on  the  Arnettc,  has  extensive  wool-spinning  factories 
and  manufactures  of  cloth.  Pop.  10,924. 

Mazanderan',  province  of  Persia,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Caspian  Sea,  W.  by  (ihilan,  and  S.  by  Irak-Ajemi,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Elbrooz  Alountains.  The 
ground  is  low  along  the  shore  of  the  sea,  but  farther  in- 
land it  rises,  covered  with  spurs  of  the  Elbrooz.  The  soil 
is  fertile;  rice,  cotton,  mulberry  trees,  sugar-cane,  and  fine 
fruits  are  grown.  The  climate  is  cooler  and  more  equable 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  Persia.  Firdousi  called  Mazanderan 
the  "  land  of  roses,"  and  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  often  re- 
sided here.  The  area  and  number  of  inhabitants  of  this 
province  are  unknown.  Cap.  Sari. 
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Mazarin'  (.II-I.KS),  [It.  (Jiri.io  MAZARI.VI],  b.  July  14, 
1602,  but  his  birthplace,  whether  Rome  or  Piscina  in  the 
Abruzzi,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  his  i'iiinily,  are  uncer- 
tain, sonic  saving  "'at  his  father  was  a  Sicilian  nobleman 
of  good  standing,  others  that  he  was  a  merchant  of  Jewish 
descent  and  in  humble  circumstances.  Young  Mazurin 
was  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  but 
refused  to  enter  their  order;  studied  law  at  Alonld  and 
Salamanca,  where  he  led  a  very  gay  life;  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  pone,  and  was  employed  in  sonic  politi- 
cal missions  in  which  he  evinced  great  diplomatic  skill; 
was  introduced  in  1628  to  Richelieu,  who  entertained  so  high 
an  opinion  of  his  abilities  that  he  had  him  appointed  vice- 
legate  of  Avignon  in  1634,  made  a  cardinal  in  1641,  though 
he  had  never  taken  holy  orders,  naturalized  as  French 
citizen  in  1639,  and  appointed  his  successor  as  minister; 
and  after  the  death  of  Richelieu  (Dec.  4,  1642)  Mazarin 
governed  France  for  eighteen  years  with  absolute  power, 
though  not  without  some  violent  interruptions.  He  was  as 
crafty  a  diplomate  as  Richelieu,  but  ho  was  far  inferior  to 
him  as  an  administrator,  and  having  no  other  ideas  than 
those  inherited  from  Richelieu,  and  no  other  aims  than 
those  dictated  by  his  own  vanity  and  rapacity,  his  subtlest 
intrigues  sometimes  turned  out  gross  blunders.  The  aver- 
sion of  Anne  of  Austria — who,  after  the  death  of  Louis 
XIII..  May  14.  1643,  became  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  son,  Louis  XIV.— he  conquered  by  his  bland  manners 
and  elegant  flattery ;  she  became  his  firm  friend,  and  the 
contemporary  gossip  was  that  they  were  secretly  married. 
But  the  rich  dotations  he  made  in  order  to  gain  the  good- 
will of  the  princes,  the  prodigality  of  the  court,  and  his 
own  lack  of  thorough  capacity  as  a  financier  exhausted  the 
treasury.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  refused  to  register  the 
new  tax-edicts.  He  answered  by  throwing  its  president 
and  several  of  its  members  into  prison.  The  next  day 
(Aug.  27.  1648)  Paris  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  wars  of  the 
FRONDK  (which  see)  began.  A  peculiar  feature  of  this  whole 
movement  were  the  so-called  Mazarinades- — .pamphlets, 
about  4000  in  number,  published  against  the  cardinal,  and 
speaking  in  a  very  unrestrained  manner  of  his  life  at  Al- 
cala,  his  relation  to  Dame  Anne,  his  foreign  birth,  his 
rapacity,  and  his  nieces.  He  was  intensely  hated,  and  the 
hatred  was  not  tempered  with  awe.  Twice  between  1651 
and  1653  ho  had  to  resign  his  office  and  retire  from  the 
court — the  first  time  to  Briihl,  near  Cologne,  the  second 
time  to  Sedan,  where  Turenne  and  his  army  were.  He  was 
arraigned  as  a  traitor  and  enemy  of  France ;  his  property 
was  confiscated;  his  library,  furniture,  and  statues  were 
sold.  But  after  the  end  of  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  and  the 
flight  of  the  prince  of  Condg  to  Spain,  Mazarin  re-entered 
Paris  (Feb.  3, 1653)  in  triumph,  and  was  received  not  only 
by  the  king  and  the  court,  but  even  by  the  people,  with 
great  ovations.  The  subsequent  years  of  his  government 
were  more  quiet.  He  could  now  prosecute  the  war  against 
Spain,  commenced  in  1635,  with  undisturbed  vigor,  and  by 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (Oct.  24,  1648)  and  of  the  Pyre- 
nees (Nov.  7,  1659)  he  succeeded  in  curbing  both  branches 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  procured  for  France  the 
foremost  place  in  the  political  system  of  Europe.  Another 
idea  of  Richelieu's,  the  establishment  of  the  absolute  au- 
thority of  the  crown  in  France,  he  carried  out  with  consid- 
erable success,  but  the  interior  administration,  the  finances, 
commerce,  industry,  agriculture,  etc.,  were  in  confusion 
and  decadence  when  he  d.  at  Vincennes  Mar.  9,  1661.  He 
left  an  enormous  fortune,  200,000,000  livres,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  king  a  few  days  before  his  death,  probably 
because  he  considered  this  manoeuvre  the  only  means  of 
securing  it  for  his  family  ;  the  king  returned  it  graciously, 
and  his  nieces  inherited  it.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Ma/arne',  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  387. 

Mazarre'do  y  Salazor  (Jos£  MARIA),  ADMIRAL,  b.  at 
Bilbao,  Spain,  in  1744;  entered  the  navy  1760;  partici- 
pated in  the  campaign  against  Algiers  1775;  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  the  remnant  of  the  army  from  destruc- 
tion ;  negotiated  peace  with  the  regency;  was  appointed 
mujor-general  of  naval  forces  ;  took  part  in  the  naval  ope- 
rations against  the  English  1780-83;  made  lieutenant-gen- 
eral 1789;  appointed  commander-in-chicf  of  the  Spanish 
navy,  which  he  reorganized,  1793;  defended  Cadiz  against 
the  English  July,  1797;  was  ambassador  to  Paris  1799,  and 
again  1804  ;  was  a  partisan  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  by  whom 
he  was  made  counsellor  of  state  and  minister  of  marine, 
which  offices  he  held  until  his  death  at  Madrid  in  1812. 
He  was  considered  one  of  the  most  scientific  seamen  whom 
Spain  has  produced ;  published  Itudimentos  de  Tactica 
Jfacal  (1785),  and  built  the  naval  observatory  at  Cadiz. 

M  it/at  Ian',  a  port  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sinaloa,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  Its  harbor  is  not  safe 
against  the  south-western  wind  ;  its  climate  is  extremely 
hot,  and  its  drinking-water  poor;  but  the  town  is  important 


for  the  exports  from  the  mining  districts,  much  silver 
and  copper  being  shipped  thence.  In  the  year  1872-73 
the  value  of  exports  amounted  to  $2,797,385,  of  which 
$2,435,450  was  gold  and  silver  bullion  :  and  that  of  im- 
ports to  $1,270,000 :  53  steamers  and  26  sailing  vessels 
of  117,493  tons  burden  entered  and  cleared  the  harbor. 
Pop.  12,706. 

Mazdak,  a  Persian  religious  enthusiast  and  founder  of 
a  sect,  b.  at  Perscpolis  about  A.  D.  470 ;  became  mobed  or 
chief  priest  at  Nishapur,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  pesti- 
lence and  famine  in  51)0  presented  himself  to  King  Kobad 
as  a  prophet  sent  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind.  His 
system  was  based  upon  the  dualism  of  Manes,  and  his 
practical  teaching  was  a  form  of  communism.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  the  king,  and  his  projects  became  law, 
causing  great  commotions.  Under  Khosru  Nushirvan, 
Mazdak  was  put  to  death  at  Nahrvan  between  530  and  540, 
with  thousands  of  his  followers,  but  his  ideas  took  deep 
root  after  the  rise  of  Islam  in  the  following  century. 

Mazep'pa,  post-tp.  of  Wabashaw  co.,  Minn.   Pop.  681. 

Mazeppa  (.IOIIM,  b.  in  1645,  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Podolia ;  was  educated  as  a  page  at  the  court  of 
John  Casimir  of  Poland.  Surprised  in  an  adventure  with 
a  Polish  lady,  her  husband  stripped  him  naked,  bound  him 
stretched  along  the  back  of  his  half-wild  horse,  and  put 
the  frightened  animal  to  flight.  It  carried  its  owner  to 
his  own  estate,  but  Mazeppa  fled  for  shame  into  the 
Ukraine,  and  joined  the  Cossacks.  He  soon  made  himself 
very  popular  among  them,  and  became  secretary  to  their 
hetman,  Samvilowich,  whom  he  overthrew  in  1689,  becom- 
ing hetman  himself.  In  this  position  he  soon  gained  the 
confidence  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  him  prince  of  the 
Ukraine.  After  the  Peace  of  Altranstadt  (Sept.  24,  1706) 
he  opened  negotiations  with  Charles  XII.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  off  the  Russian  authority.  I'ctcr  the 
Great  was  informed  of  this  treachery,  but  did  not  believe 
it;  he  sent  the  informers  to  Mazeppa,  and  Mazeppa  had 
them  put  to  death.  The  czar  afterwards  obtained  in- 
dubitable proofs,  and  Mazeppa  was  now  compelled  to  join 
Charles  XII.  openly.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  June  27,  1709,  and  fled  to  Bender,  where  he  d.  1710. 

Mazeres',  more  correctly  Maseres  (FRANCIS),  M.  A., 
b.  in  London  Dec.  15, 1731,  of  a  French  family  who  settled 
in  England  on  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes ; 
educated  at  Kingston  and  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
made  B.  A.  1752  and  M.  A.  1755 ;  published  A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Negative  Signs  in  Algebra  (1758),  denying  the 
propriety  of  such  expressions  as  negative  roots,  etc. ;  called 
to  the  bar,  and  appointed  attorney -general  of  Quebec ;  re- 
turning to  England,  was  made  cursitor  baron  of  the  ex- 
chequer Aug.,  1773,  also  agent  to  the  Protestant  settlers  of 
Quebec.  His  friendship  for  America  led  him  to  urge  con- 
ciliatory measures  towards  the  colonies,  and  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  laboring  classes  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  his  Principles  of  the  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  (1783). 
Besides  many  mathematical  works,  he  edited  or  wrote  An 
Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  and  other  Protest- 
ant Inhabitants  of  Quebec  (1775),  The  Canadian  freeholder 
(1779,  3  vols.),  Enquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Power  of  Juries 
(1792),  Essays  on  Various  Subjects,  chiejly  Historical  and 
Political  (1809),  The  Curse  of  Popery  and  Popish  Paint 
(1807),  and  Select  Tracts  relating  to  the  Ciril  Wars  in  Eng- 
land (2  vols.,  1815).  D.  -at  Reigate  May  19,  1824. 

->1  lizo  'man  i  r,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  K.,  Prairie  du  Chien  division, 
23  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Madison.  Pop.  of  v.  1143;  of  tp.  1713. 

Ma'zon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Grundy  co.,  111.,  on  West 
Mazon  Creek,  10  miles  S.  of  Morris.  Pop.  1005. 

Mazur'ka  [Polish],  a  dance  in  $  or  f  time,  having  a 
peculiar  and  pleasant  rhythm.  From  four  to  eight  couples 
join  in  the  mazurka,  which  is  lively  and  sometimes  rather 
grotesque. 

Mazza'ra  del  Vallo,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Trapani.  It  is  a  walled  town,  lying  on  the  sea-shore, 
with  a  good  harbor  oi'erlooked  by  a  castle,  but  the  road- 
stead is  unsafe.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
there  is  but  a  single  square — that  on  which  stands  the 
cathedral  containing  interesting  old  inscriptions.  The  first 
landing  of  the  Arabs  on  the  island  was  made  here  in  827. 
About  600  vessels  of  different  sizes  enter  this  port  annually. 
Pop.  in  1874,  12,155. 

Mazzari'no,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Cal- 
tanissetta,  situated  on  the  river  Terranuova.  It  contains 
large  churches,  a  theatre,  and  some  fine  private  edifices, 
among  them  the  palace  of  the  Branciforte,  princes  of  Bu- 
teria.  Not  far  from  the  town  stands  the  castle  of  Grassu- 
liato  on  a  rocky  hill  surrounded  by  crenellated  walls,  with 
vast  cisterns  and  a  subterranean  passage  connected  with 
the  valley  below.  Pop.  in  1874,  11,951. 
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Mnzzei  (Pmi.ip).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Tuscany  in  1730;  re- 
sided fur  some  years  as  a  physician  at  Smyrna;  was  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business  in  London  from  17.">5  till  1773, 
when  ho  came  to  Virginia  with  a  number  of  Italians  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  and 
other  European  fruits ;  became  an  intimate  friend  and  cor- 
respondent of  .Ictforson ;  went  to  Europe  in  1783  on  a  secret 
mission  from  the  State  of  Virginia;  published  at  Paris  in 
1788  Rfrhfi-chct  //istoriqtifti  et  Politiqnc*  snr  lets  Etutx-  Unis 
de  rAme.rii/ue  Septentrionalt  (4  vols.) ;  was  subsequently  in 
the  service  "f  the  kings  of  Poland  and  Russia,  and  d.  at 
Pisa.  Italy,  Mar.  19,  1816. 

Mazzi'lli  (<!n  .SKIM>E),  the  son  of  a  physician,  b.  at 
Genoa  on  the  28th — or,  according  to  some  of  his  biog- 
raphers, on  the  22d — of  June,  1805.  His  first  master  was 
Giuseppe  Patroni,  a  colonel  of  artillery  and  a  cousin  of 
his  mother.  This  man  hud  the  insight  to  divine  the  future 
greatness  of  his  pupil,  and  when  Mazzini  was  scareelv 
sc\  IMI  years  old  Patroni  wrote  from  Pavia  to  the  boy's 
mother,  "  This  dear  child  is  a  rising  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, beaming  with  native  light,  and  one  day  to  be  pm 
claimed  as  such  by  cultivated  Europe.  For  this  reason  we 
ought  all  to  regard  him  as  our  own,  and  to  interest  our- 
selves, at  the  same  time,  in  everything  that  may  concur  to 
turn  to  the  best  account  the  extraordinary  gifts  which  prod- 
igal nature  has  lavished  upon  him.  The  highest  geniuses 
who,  appearing  at  wide  intervals,  have  done  honor  to  their 
century,  have  generally  manifested  at  an  early  age  those 
special  intellectual  qualities  that  distinguish  your  son. 
An  astonishingly  tenacious  memory,  unbounded  talent, 
and  nn  extraordinary  aptitude  for  study  arc  his  mn-t 
decided  characteristics.  Having  an  innate  and  insatiable 
d.  -in-  fur  knowledge,  he  will  pass  easily  from  one  occupa- 
tion to  another  without  risk  of  confounding  previously  re 
ccived  ideas,  without  physical  weariness,  and  without  auv 
overtasking  of  his  mental  powers."  The  Piedmontesc 
revolution  of  1S21,  and  the  sight  of  his  banished  follow- 
citizens  embarking  from  Genoa  for  the  land  of  exile,  made 
the  deepest  impression  upon  Mazzini,  then  a  boy  of  six- 
teen ;  and  from  that  time  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
liberation  of  his  country.  ITgo  Foseolo's  Ultimt  Lgttert 
di  Jiti't'/iii  Mi-tin  inflamed  his  imagination  still  further.  He 
studied  ni  the  university,  became  acquainted  with  the 
brothers  liufflni,  and  confided  to  them  his  bold  designs. 
Giovanni  Kuftini — afterwards  distinguished  in  England  as 
a  romance  writer,  and  the  author  of  Doctnr  .\>il'»ii<>  and 
of  lli'ii'.iu  describes  'he  young  conspirator,  Mazzini.  in 
his  .\ft:irmr-H'  i/'nn  t 'n*/,! i-utni-r  under  the  name  of  Fantasio, 
representing  him  as  something  very  like  a  ntopist.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one — that  is.  in  the  year  1820 — Mazzini 
began  to  be  known  as  an  author,  and  he  then  commence. I 
liis  political  warfare  with  his  pen.  .Mar/.ini's  first  essay 
treated  of  Dante's  love  of  country,  but  he  was  only  able  to 
publish  it  about  the  year  1S:!I  in  a  Genoese  journal  en- 
titled II  Snholfiintt.  Mazzini  felt  that  in  order  to  have  a 
free  country  it  was  necessary  first  to  liberate  the  literature 
from  arcadian  and  academic  shackles,  and  make  it  a  polit- 
ical instrument.  Mazzini  began  his  politico-literary  con- 
flicts in  the  journal  L'hdieaton  Oatotbtt,  where  appeared 
his  articles  upon  Manr.oni,  Botta,  Guerrazzi,  Monti,  and 
Schlegel  in  the  year  1828.  These  writings  form  a  part 
of  the  Mazzinian  collection  published  at  Milan  in  I  ••'  17 
under  the  title  of  X<-i-itti  ff'nu  Iinliano  rircnte,  and  which 
were  reproduced  in  the  edition  of  the  complete  works  of 
Ma/,/ioi  commenced  by  l»aelli  in  Milan,  and  continued  by 
Robecchi.  Mazzini  at  an  early  age  took  part  with  the 
Carbonnrists.  and  in  consequence  he  was  arrested  in  Genoa 
in  1830,  and  imprisoned  at  Savona.  While  there  he  be- 
came convinced  that  Carbonari.sm  was  no  longer  suited  to 
the  times,  and  he  conceived  while  in  prison  the  idea  of 
I. n  ft'i'iiriiif  fiiilin.  Acquitted  by  the  tribunal,  he  retired 
to  Marseilles,  and  was  afterwards  condemned  par  contnmace 
to  the  gallows  for  conspiracy  by  Charles  Albert.  At  Mar- 
seilles he  united  with  Garibaldi  in  planning  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Genoa.  When  this  plot  failed,  Mazziui  withdrew 
to  Switzerland,  and  there  formed  a  conspiracy  to  invade 
Pavoy;  this  was  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Is::  I. 
After  its  failure  he  did  not  give  himself  up  for  vanquished, 
but  continued  his  machinations,  proceeding  first  to  Paris. 
and  afterwards  to  London,  where  in  1839  he  established  a 
revolutionary  committee.  From  London,  which  then  be- 
came his  head-quarters,  he  instigated  various  attempts  at 
revolution  in  Italy — attempts  that  cost  the  lives  of  many 
noble  victims,  among  others,  of  the  brothers  Bandiera,  be'- 
trayed  by  the  British  post-office  in  1844,  but  which  were 
not  without  fruit  for  the  future.  The  moderate  Guelph 
school  turned  to  its  own  advantage  the  agitation  created 
in  Italy  by  Mazzini  and  his  followers,  and  thus  it  mav  be 
said  that  the  Italian  revolutionary  movements  of  "lS4S 
were  in  great  part,  the  work  of  this  active  conspirator.  In 
the  spring  of  1848,  Mazzini  established  and  edited  in  Milan 


L'  Italia  del  Popolo,  in  which  he  manifested  a  strong  op- 
position to  King  Charles  Albert  and  the  moderate  monar- 
chical party.  The  Guerrazzian  triumvirate  being  formed 
in  Tuscany,  and  Mazzini  chosen  member  of  the  Tuscan 
assembly,  he  hoped  to  secure  the  proclamation  of  a 
republic.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  he  withdrew  to  Rome, 
where  the  republic  was  proclaimed,  anil  he  himself  be- 
came the  first  of  the  triumvirs.  After  the  fall  of  Rome  he 
first  took  refuge  in  Switzerland,  then  once  more  returned 
to  London.  There  he  incited  the  Italians  to  fresh  insur- 
rectionary movements,  which  proved  unfortunate,  dis- 
astrous, and  fruitless — that  of  Mantua  in  1S52,  that  of 
Milan  in  ISj.'i,  and  that  of  Genoa  in  1859.  He  co-operated 
in  the  expedition  of  Carlo  Pisacanc  in  Southern  Italy, 
which  also  was  unfortunate  in  its  termination,  but  which 
ser\ed  iu  some  degree  as  pioneer  of  the  glorious  and  for- 
tunate expedition  of  (Jen.  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  (see  G.uu- 
BAI.III),  made  with  the  consent  and  -encouragement  of 
Count  Cavour.  In  the  events  which  transpired  in  Italy  in 
IS;V.)  and  ISiill,  Mazzini  took  no  part:  he  was  a  mere  spec- 
tator. What  he  desired  above  all  things  was  the  expul- 
sion of  the  foreigner  and  the  unity  of  Italy.  These  two 
objects  were  being  accuui|ilished  ;  he  did  not  applaud  nor 
did  he  interfere.  He  was  willing  to  sec  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  put  to  the  proof.  When  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Italian  monarchy  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  people,  be  recommenced  his  conspiracies  with  a 
purely  republican  aim.  But  in  this  last  period  of  his 
revolutionary  labors  his  desire  to  separate  republicanism 
from  socialism  and  atheism  is  most  noteworthy.  He  was 
neither  Catholic  nor  Christian,  but  he  had  taken  for  the 
motto  of  his  banner  **  God  and  the  People!"  and  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  struggled  energetically  against 
everything  which  implied  the  negation  of  a  God.  For 
this  reason,  before  his  death  he  emphatically  condemned 
the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the  objects  and  the  acts  of  the 
Internationals,  With  (lie  same  /.eal  Maz/ini  opposed  the 
ultra  doctrines  of  the  pontifical  syllabus.  Some  nt'  t lie  last 
months  of  his  life  Mazzini  passed  at  Lugano,  being  already 
seriously  ill,  and  finally,  in  search  of  a  milder  climate,  lie 
went  to  Pisa  under  an  assumed  name — a  precaution  al- 
together unnecessary,  as  from  180U  full  liberty  had  been 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Italy.  Here  he  d.  on  Mar.  10, 

1872.  Mi-  nb-<Mjifles  were  celebrated  wil  h  great  solemnity, 

both  at  Pisa  and  at  (lei ,  on  .Mar.  17.  ami  it  is  said  that 

the  bier  was  followed  to  the  cemetery  of  Staglieno  by  ten 
lhou>and  persons.  .Mazzini  often  wrote  in  English  and  in 
French,  and  his  works  in  both  thc,-e.  as  well  as  in  his  na- 
tive language,  are  l  cniarkalilc  fur  ability,  for  puritv  and 
vigor  of  style,  and  for  an  elevation  of  sentiment  which,  in 
spite  of  great,  political  indiscretions,  distinguished  him 
through  life.  ANCKLO  DK  GMIKIIXATIS. 

Meach'am,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  111.     Pop.  835. 

Mend  [Gr.  ne'fli/,  "wine"],  an  alcoholic  drink  made  by 
fermenting  a  mixture  of  honey  and  water  or  the  washings 
of  honeycomb.  It  is  sometimes  flavored  with  aromatic 
substances.  It  is  the  same  as  hydromel  and  metheglin. 
It  was  a  favorite  drink  among  the  Xorsc  peoples  of  an- 
tiquity, and  was  not  unknown  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
It  is  very  heady  and  intoxicating.  According  to  Urande, 
it  contains  but  7.32  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  but  the  percentage 
is  of  course  variable. 

Mead,  tp.  of  lielmont  co.,  0.     Pop.  1850. 

Mead,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Pa.,  contains  MEADVILLE 
(which  see).  Pop.  '.'..:'  I. 

Mead,  tp.  of  Warren  CO.,  Pa.     Pop.  463. 

Mead  (CIIAUI.KS  MARSH),  b.  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  Jan.  28, 
1836;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  ISM.  and  at  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary  1862  ;  studied  at  German  uni- 
versities 1803-00;  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Andovcr 
IMIO  :  lias  written  several  essays  in  periodicals,  theological 
and  literary  ;  delivered  two  of  the  lectures  in  the  Boston 
course  on  Ctn-intiunitif  n>nl  &krf)tu-ixin  1S70-71,  and  is  now 
(1875)  engaged  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Lange's  E.rudut, 

Mead  (LARKIN  GOLDSMITH!,  b.  at  Chesterfield.  X.  II., 
Jan.  3,  1835  ;  removed  in  childhood  with  his  parents  to 
Brattleboro',  Vt.,  where  he  was  educated,  and  first  made 
known  his  artistic  genius  by  modelling  in  snow  a  colossal 
figure  of  an  angel,  which  excited  great  admiration  and  was 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  The  story  having  met  the 
eye  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth  of  Cincinnati,  he  wrote  to 
Brattleboro',  offering  young  Mead  inducements  to  pursue 
the  study  of  sculpture.  He  accordingly  became  a  pupil  of 
Henry  Kirke  Brown  at  Brooklyn.  N".  Y.,  for  three  years, 
alter  which  he  produced  in  marble  his  Rrntrdinij  Anyet 
(1855),  executed  the  colossal  statue  of  IVruionf.  now  placed 
over  the  dome  of  the  State-house  at  Montpclier  (1857),  and 
a  statue  of  Ethan  Allen  ( 1S01 ),  which  stands  in  the  portico 
of  the  same  building.  In  the  same  year  he  sent  to  a  New 
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York  paper  from  the  encampment  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 

tinuac  sumo  graphic  sketches  of  battle-scenes.  In  1SI12  he 
went  tn  riorcnec,  where  lie  was  weluomcil  by  Iliram  Powers, 
and  produced  several  fine  statuettes.  He  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  some  years  later,  bringing  his  celebrated  Jictunied 

Sfifllirr,  L't  < 'niilinilili'Utl.  Til''  TlinlKflit  of'  l''i-rrilum,  and  1'^-lin. 

as  well  as  a  iiiiiili.'!  fur  a  monument  to  Lincoln,  which  was 
ordered  for  his  tomb  at  Springfield,  111.,  and  inauguniteil 
there  Oct.  15, 1874.  lie  has  since  executed  several  admired 
works. 

Mead  (RirrtAnn),  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Stepney,  near 
IiOndoD,  Aug.  II.  Ili7u:  educated  under  Gncvius  at  I'treeht ; 
Studied  medicine  at  Leyden  and  at  Padua  :  settled  at  Step- 
ney 1 11%  ;  became  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  1703, 
anatomical  lecturer  at  Surgeons'  Hall  1711  :  attended  Queen 
Anne  in  her  last  illness;  removed  to  London  1714;  was 
admitted  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians  1716  ;  was  con- 
sulted by  the  government  in  1719  as  to  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  plague  to  England  ;  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  subject  which  ran  through  seven  editions  in  that 
year,  and  was  charged  in  1721  with  conducting  experiments 
as  to  the  effects  of  inoculation  upon  criminals  condemned 
to  death,  which  resulted  so  favorably  that  the  princesses 
Amelia  and  Caroline  were  soon  afterwards  inoculated.  Tn 
1727,  Dr.  Mead  became  physician-in-ordinary  to  George  TI. 
The  extraordinary  reputation  which  Dr.  Mead  enjoyed  for 
half  a  century  as  the  highest  English  medical  authority 
dated  from  his  work,  A  Mechanical  Account  of  POIHOIIS 
(1703),  and  was  strengthened  by  his  intimacy  with  Boer- 
haave.  He  attained  a  practice  which  produced  over  £5000 
per  annum  ;  was  intimate  with  the  great  authors  of  the  day, 
a  liberal  patron  of  letters,  and  collected  a  library,  a  gallery 
of  pictures,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities  which  were  re- 
nowned through  Europe.  Several  of  his  medical  works 
were  written  in  elegant  Latin  ;  of  these  the  most  known 
was  ftfedii-iiia  Sacra  (1749).  a  treatise  on  the  principal  dis- 
eases mentioned  in  the  Bible,  notable  for  taking  the  posi- 
tion (then  a  novel  one)  that  the  demoniacal  possessions  of 
the  Gospels  are  to  be  considered  cases  of  lunacy  and  epi- 
lepsy. 1).  at  London  Feb.  1ft,  1754.  His  Medical  Works, 
which  hud  appeared  in  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  were 
published  in  English  in  1762. 

Meade,  county  of  S.  W.  Kansas.  Area,  720  square  miles. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Ciinarron  River  and  its  branches,  and 
is  adapted  to  grazing. 

Meade,  county  of  Kentucky,  separated  from  Indiana 
by  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  rolling  and  fertile,  and  is  based 
on  cavernous  limestone.  Live-stock,  tobacco,  corn,  oats, 
and  wool  are  leading  products.  Area,  500  square  miles. 
Cap.  Brandenburg.  Pop.  9485. 

Meade,  tp.  of  Huron  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  213. 

Meade,  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1308. 

Meade,  tp.  of  Pocahontas  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  887. 

Meade,  tp.  of  Tyler  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  817. 

Meade,  tp.  of  Upshur  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1284. 

Meade  (den.  GF.OROF.  GORDON),  b.  in  Cadiz,  Spain,  Dee. 
30, 1815,  his  father  being  at  the  time  U.  S.  navy-agent  at  that 
port.  After  receiving  a  careful  education  he  entered  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1831,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  June  30,  1835,  and  appointed  in  the 
army  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  receiving  his 
full  rank  the  same  year.  Remaining  in  the  army  but  little 
more  than  a  year,  during  which  time  he  was  engaged  in 
Florida  against  the  hostile  Seminoles,  he  resigned  Oct., 
1836,  and  entered  upon  the  profession  of  civil  engineer, 
which  he  followed  for  about  six  years,  being  employed  by 
the  government  to  assist  in  an  elaborate  survey  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  he  made  some 
original  experiments  which  elicited  facts  leading  to  im- 
portant consequences  in  the  improvement  of  that  river. 
He  was  next  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  boundary-line 
of  Texas,  and  subsequently  in  the  survey  of  the  N.  E. 
boundary-line  between  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  where 
we  find  him  in  1842,  in  which  year  he  was  reappointed  in 
the  army  a  second  lieutenant  of  topographical  engineers, 
and  retained  for  some  time  upon  the  same  duty;  then  in 
river  and  harbor  improvements.  In  the  Mexican  war  he 
served  with  distinction  on  the  staffs  of  Gen.  Taylor  and  of 
Gen.  Scott  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
and  Monterey,  winning  the  brevet  of  first  lieutenant  for 
the  latter  battle.  In  1851  he  was  promoted  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant in  his  corps,  captain  in  1856,  and  major  in  1862. 
After  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war  ho  was  engaged  upon 
lighthouse  construction,  and  during  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding the  civil  war  had  charge  of  the  geodetic  survey 
of  the  great  lakes,  in  which  he  added  largely  to  his  scien- 
tific and  engineering  reputation.  In  Aug.,  1S61,  he  was 
appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  second  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Re- 


servo  Corps,  which  constituted  a  division  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  with  which  army  he  remained  prominently 
identified  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  a  full  history  of 
his  conspicuous  services  would  be  to  repeat  the  history  of 
that  army.  In  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of  1892 
lie  took  an  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Merhanir.sville, 
Gnincs's  Mill,  and  (ilendale.  being  i-evercly  wounded  in  the 
hitter.  Returning  to  the  Held  as  soon  as  his  wound  would 
permit,  he  was  assi^iu-il  to  the  command  of  a  division, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  of  South  Moun- 
tain and  Antic-tain,  being  placed  in  command  of  the  1st 
corps  when  Gen.  Hooker  was  wounded  at  the  last-named 
battle,  where  bo  was  later  himself  slightly  wounded.  For 
these  services  he  was  promoted  to  be  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  Nov.,  1862.  Upon  the  recovery  of  Gen.  Hooker 
he  returned  to  the  command  of  his  division,  and  in  Doc., 
1862,  at  Frederickshurg.  lie  led  the  attack  which  broke 
through  the  right  of  Lee's  line  and  penetrated  far  to  the 
rear,  but  being  at  length  outnumbered,  was  driven  back 
with  heavy  loss.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  month  he  was 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  5th  corps,  and  at  Chancel- 
Inrsvillc  (May,  1863)  his  sagacious  advice  and  soldierly 
bearing  so  impressed  Gen.  Hooker  that  upon  requesting 
to  be  relieved,  two  months  later,  he  designated  (Jen.  Mcade 
as  his  successor,  and  on  June  28,  18(13,  he  was  appointed 
by  Pres.  Lincoln  to  command  in  chief  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  then  scattered  and  moving  hastily  through  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  great  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  at  which 
he  commanded,  and  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  days  of  July 
won  a  victory  with  whose  glory  and  decisive  results  his 
name  will  for  ever  be  identified.  From  that  time  he  com- 
manded the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  For  his  skill  and  valor  at  Gettysburg  he  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  was  promoted  in  the  regular 
army  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  The  operations 
of  the  army  during  the  winter  of  1863-64  were  unimport- 
ant, and  before  the  return  of  the  season  for  active  opera- 
tions Gen.  Grant  had  been  placed  in  command  of  all  the 
armies  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  had  taken 
up  his  head-quarters  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Dur- 
ing the  extraordinary  campaign  which  opened  in  May, 
1864,  with  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  and  only  termi- 
nated with  the  surrender  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, Meade's  ability  as  a  commander  was  conspicuous; 
and  though  his  position  was  a  delicate  one,  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  his  superior  in  command,  he  discharged 
his  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  lieutenant-general,  and  his  services 
were  recognized  by  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army  in  Aug.,  1864.  After  the 
close  of  hostilities  Meade  was  (July  1,  1865)  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  military  division  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  his  head-quarters  at  Philadelphia;  which  post  he 
held,  with  one  short  period  of  detached  service  in  Georgia, 
till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Philadelphia  Nov.  6, 
1872.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Meade  (Col.  RicHAnn  KinnF.n),  b.  in  Nansemond  co., 
Va.,  in  1750;  was  educated  at  Harrow  School,  England; 
entered  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1775;  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk  (Dec.,  1775),  the  first 
fought  in  that  State;  became  aide-de-camp  to  Washington 
(1777-83),  whom  he  attended  in  the  principal  battles  of  the 
war ;  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  superintended  the 
execution  of  Major  Andre.  He  became  a  farmer  in  Fred- 
erick (now  Clarke)  CO.,  Va.,  where  he  d.  Feb.,  1805. 

Meade  (RirnAHn  KIDDER),  son  of  Col.  R.  K.  Meade 
and  brother  of  Bishop  Mcade,  b.  in  Frederick  co.,  Va., 
about  1795  :  was  liberally  educated  ;  became  a  lawyer  and 
a  prominent  Democratic  politician  ;  wns  a  memberof  Con- 
gress from  1847  to  1853,  charge!  d'affaires  to  Sardinia  1853 
-57,  and  minister  to  Brazil  1857-61.  Ho  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1861,  supported  the  Confederate  movement,  and  d. 
in  Apr.,  1862. 

Meade  (RICHARD  WORSAM),  b.  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  June 
23,  1778;  was  son  of  George  Meade,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  Philadelphia,  distinguished  for  his  patriotism,  who  on 
one  occasion  subscribed  £5000  in  gold  for  the  support  of 
the  government  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  He 
settled  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  as  a  shipping  merchant  in  1803; 
rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of  Spanish  independ- 
ence during  the  war  with  the  French  by  importing  from 
the  U.  S.  immense  supplies  of  flour  into  Cadiz  when  besieg- 
ed, and  was  from  1805  to  1816  naval  agent  of  the  U.  S.  On 
May  2.  1816,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Santa  Cat- 
alina  on  account  of  charges  emanating  from  hostile  indi- 
viduals in  the  council  of  war,  but  was  released  in  1S18 
upon  the  demand  of  the  IT.  S.  government.  The  ruin  of 
Meade's  business  gave  rise  to  a  claim  against  the  Spanish 
government,  which  was  fruitlessly  prosecuted  for  many 
years  by  the  aid  of  counsel  which  included  Clay,  Webster, 
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and  Choate.  Mr.  Meade  was  said  to  bo  the  first  importer 
of  sherry  wine  and  of  merino  sheep  into  the  U.  S.,  and 
formed  a  gallery  of  paintings  anil  statuary  unrivalled  by 
any  private  collection  in  the  country.  1).  at  Washington, 
D.'C.,  in  1828. 

Meade  (R.  W.),  U.  P.  N.,  b.  Oct.  9, 1837,  in  New  York ; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Oct.  2,  1850;  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1S5B,  a  lieutenant  in  1858.  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  1S62,  a  commander  in  1868:  was 
very  actively  employed  during  the  civil  war  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  in  the  S.  Atlantic  and  W.  Gulf  blockad- 
ing squadrons,  and  highly  commended  in  official  despatches 
for  "skill  and  gallantry."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Meade  (Com.  RICHARD  W.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Cadiz  in 
IKO",  a  brother  of  George  Gordon  ;  entered  the  navy  in 
1826.  and  successively  rose  to  be  commander  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war;  in  1864  took  command  (if  the 
steam  sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto,  on  the  loss  of  which  he 
was  retired  with  the  rank  of  captain.  D.  Apr.  16,  1870. 
He  left  three  sons,  who  are  in  the  navy. 

Meade  (WIL-LIAM).  D.  D.,  b.  in  Frederick  (now  Clarke) 
co.,  Va.,  Nov.  11,  178'J:  graduated  at  New  Jersey  College 
isns;  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
1811  ;  for  many  years  preached  gratuitously  near  his  home, 
besides  contributing  freely  to  educational  and  missionary 
work  :  became  in  1829  assistant  bishop,  and  in  18-11  bishop 
of  Virginia ;  was  a  recognized  Low-Church  leader ;  opposed 
earnestly  the  secession  of  1861 ;  was  author  of  valuable 
devotional  works,  and  of  Old  Churi-hm,  Mim'itim,  and 
Fitiiiiltfn  in  riryinia  (2  vols.,  1856).  D.  at  Richmond,  Va., 
Mar.  14,  1862. 

Mea'dow  [Ang.-Sax.  mini,  m'dilii],  the  general  name 
for  any  tract  of  grassland  in  which  the  natural  herbage  is 
permanent  and  frequently  made  into  hay.  but  more  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  low  grounds  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
which  are  kept  moist  by  their  situation  and  occasionally 
flooded  by  the  rise  of  the  waters.  In  the  low,  wet  mead- 
ows the  herbage  is  coarser  and  less  nutritious  than  in  those 
which  lie  higher  and  to  which  the  floods  never  rise.  For 
this  reason  upland  meadows  are  very  valuable  wherever 
there  is  a  demand  for  good  hay,  but  as  they  are  not  re- 
cruited by  annual  flooding,  some  pains  must  be  taken  to 
keep  up  their  natural  fertility.  The  best  means  of  pre- 
venting them  from  degenerating  is,  of  course,  a  frequent 
application  of  rich  animal  and  vegetable  manure,  spread 
over  the  surface  either  early  in  spring  or  immediately  after 
midsummer,  when  showers  are  abundant  and  able  to  wash 
the  nutriment  down  to  the  roots  of  the  grass.  Whether 
the  hay  is  taken  off  by  mowing  or  by  the  grazing  of  cattle, 
the  effect  is  nearly  the  same  with  respect  to  the  formation 
of  a  closer  sward;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  pastur- 
ing can  replace  manuring.  The  urine  of  cattle  greatly  pro- 
motes luxuriant  vegetation  in  rainy  weather,  but  in  hot 
and  dry  weather  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  dung 
when  dropped  on  the  grass  is  of  little  value  compared  with 
what  it  would  be  if  mixed  with  straw,  earth,  or  peat,  or  dif- 
fused through  water  in  a  tank.  If  a  natural  meadow  de- 
teriorates and  the  grass  becomes  mixed  with  rank  weeds 
and  mosses,  the  shortest  method  of  restoring  it,  and  in 
most  cases  also  the  best,  is  to  plough  it  up  clean,  and  ma- 
nure it  during  a  course  of  tillage,  without  taking  very 
exhaustive  crops  from  it,  and  then  to  lay  it  down  again  in 
a  clean  and  enriched  state  by  sowing  the  best  sorts  of 
grass-seed.  Another  remedy  is  inoculation :  small  tufts 
of  grass  from  some  rich  meadow  are  planted,  and  they 
will  soon  increase  and  produce  a  new  and  improved  sward. 
Where  the  sward  is  thin  it  is  prudent  to  mow  before  the 
seeds  of  the  grasses  are  formed,  contrary  to  a  common  no- 
tion that  in  a  thin  meadow  the  seed  should  be  allowed  to 
shed  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  plants.  Such  an 
increase  should  be  effected  by  sowing  seeds  produced  on 
other  ground,  as  the  ripening  of  the  seed  tends  to  exhaust 
the  soil. 

Meadow,  tp.  of  Johnston  oo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1043. 
Meadow  Bluff,  post-tp.  of  Greenbrier  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  i:iii6. 

Meadow  Lake,  tp.  of  Nevada  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  1655. 
Here  are  quartz-mines,  formerly  of  great  importance. 
Meadow  Lark.     See  LARK. 
Meadow  Mouse.    See  ARVICOLA. 
Meadows,  tp.  of  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2065. 
Meadows   (THOMAS   TAYLOR),  b.   in   England   about 
1810;  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  British  government 
in  the  East;  was  employed  in  various  capacities  in  China, 
chiefly  as  interpreter:  obtained  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  Chinese  and  Manchu  languages  and  literature: 
published  Drtnllnri/  .W//r»  mi  Ike  (Itacrrnmcut  unit  /'<•*, />le  of 
Okina  (1847),  Translations  from  the  Mnnrlni.  n-itJi  Original 
Tt.rts  (1849),  The  Chinese  and  their  Kebelllam  (1856),  and 


other  valuable  works  upon   China.     D.  in   China  in  the 
summer  of  1875. 

Meadow-Saffron,  the  common  name  of  the  Cnlchli-um 
aittnmitfitc,  a  small  perennial  bulbous  herb  of  the  natural 
order  Melanthaceuo,  growing  wild  in  moist  soil  in  England 
and  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  The  mode  of  growth 
is  peculiar.  From  the  corm  of  one  year  there  sprouts  a 
new  one.  from  which,  late  in  the  summer,  a  stem  grows 
bearing  for  that  season  only  flowers.  These  arc  from  two 
to  six  in  number,  and  are  of  a  lilac  or  light-purple  color. 
The  following  spring  the  young  plant  matures,  bearing 
leaves  and  fruit,  and  the  old  corm  shrivels.  The  le;i\r< 
are  large,  broad,  and  lanceolate;  the  fruit  is  a  three-eelled 
capsule,  containing  small  brown  seeds  about  the  size  of 
black  mustard-seeds.  The  corm  and  seeds  are  used  in 
medicine.  Their  virtues  depend  upon  a  crystallizable 
principle  called  colchicine.  Colchicum  is  an  acrid  irritant, 
producing  when  taken  internally  a  general  increase  of  the 
secretions  of  the  intestines,  kidneys,  and  skin,  and  in 
fuller  dose  active  purging  with  colic,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing. In  large  dose  it  is  a  violent  poison,  producing  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  with  dysenteric 
purging,  incessant  vomiting,  great  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action,  extreme  prostration,  collapse,  and  death.  The  ac- 
tion of  colchicum  is  too  violent  and  poisonous  to  permit  it 
to  bo  used  in  full  dose  as  an  emetic  or  purge,  and  its  prin- 
cipal use  is  in  smaller  dose  in  gout,  where  in  some  unknown 
way  it  has  great  power  in  subduing  for  the  time  the  pain 
and  fever  of  a  gouty  "  fit."  Some  use  it  also  in  acute  rheu- 
matism and  certain  inflammations.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Meadow  Valley,  a  v.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Nev.    Pop.  365. 

Mead'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  Miss.,  35 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Natchez,  on  the  Homochitto  River. 

Meadville,  post-v.  of  Linn  eo..  Mo.,  on  the  Hannibal 
and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.,  116  miles  W.  of  Hannibal. 

Meadville,  city  of  Mead  tp..  rap.  of  Crawford  co., 
Pa.,  on  French  Creek,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Franklin 
branch  with  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  K.  R.,  ha-  I.. 
churches,  18  graded  schools,  a  high  school,  a  public  library 
of  2500  volumes,  2  national  and  '2  savings  banks.  :t  hotels, 
a  court-house,  opera-house.  State  arsenal.  1  daily  and  3 
weekly  newspapers  :  has  a  large  trade  with  the  oil-regions, 
has  several  machine  works,  paper  and  woollen  mills,  and 
is  the  seat  of  Allegheny  College  (  Methodist  Episcopal  (and 
Meadville  Theological  School  (I'nitariiin).  Pop.  7103. 

Mea'ford,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  liig  Head  River,  on 
Nottawasaga  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  and  in  Grey  co.,  Ontario, 
Canada.  It  has  woollen,  flour,  and  lumber  maniifucl" 
and  ships  large  quantities  of  spring  wheat.  There  are  1 
monthly  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  The  town  is  22  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Collingwood.  Pop.  about  1200. 

Meagh'er,  county  of  Central  Montana,  extending  E. 
from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  meridian  of  109°  W.  Ion. 
Area,  11,051  square  miles.  Its  surface  is  broken  by  moun- 
tains and  canons,  but  contains  much  choice  farming-land. 
Gold-mining  is  the  principal  industry.  Cap.  Diamond 
City.  Pop.  1387. 

Meagher  (Gen.  THOMAS  FRANCIS),  b.  at  Waterford, 
Ireland,  Aug.  3,  1823;  studied  at  the  Jesuit  college  of 
Clongawes,  Kildare,  and  at  Stonyhurst  College,  England ; 
became  a  favorite  orator  with  the  Young  Ireland  party  of 
1846-48;  was  sentenced  to  death  for  sedition,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  transportation  for  life;  escaped 
from  Tasmania  in  1852,  and  came  to  New  York  ;  lectured 
with  success  in  various  parts  of  the  country  :  became  a 
lawyer,  and  wrote  for  the  press :  became  editor  of  the 
Irifth  Neics  in  1856;  became  in  1861  a  captain,  and  then 
major,  of  the  69th  New  York  Volunteers ;  raised  a  brigade 
of  Irish  volunteers  in  1862;  commanded  this  brigade  as 
brigadier-general  1862-63;  left  the  brigade  after  the  battle 
of  Chancellorsville ;  was  assigned  in  ISO  I  to  the  command 
of  the  district  of  Etowah  :  in  1865  became  secretary  of 
Montana,  and  was  drowned  by  falling  from  a  steamer  into 
the  Missouri  River  at  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  July  1,  1867. 

Mcal-Worm.     See  TENEBRIO. 

Mealy  Bug.  See  Coccus  and  ENTOMOLOGY  (section 
HlXTPTI&s). 

Mean  [Lat.  inotiii*].  The  mean  of  two  quantities  is  a 
quantity  lying  between  them,  and  connected  with  them  by 
some  mathematical  law.  There  are  several  kinds  of  mean 
values,  the  principal  ones  being  the  arithmetical  mean,  the 

oui'-li-ical  mean,  and  the  hnrmonic  mean. 

(1)  The  arithmriii'nl  mnoi  of  two  quantities  is  one-half 
their  sum;  the  arithmetical  mean  of  several  quantities  is 
equal  to  their  sum  divided  by  their  number ;  it  is  the  same 
as  their  average.  Thus,  we  say  that  the  mean  temperature 
of  a  day  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  temperatures  at  every 
hour  (or  minute)  of  the  day,  divided  by  the  number  of 
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hours  (or  minutes)  in  the  day:  and  the  mean  temperature 
of  u  year  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  mean  temperatures  of 
everv  day  in  the  year,  divided  by  the  number  of  days  in 
the  year. 

(2)  Tho  geometrical  mean  of  two  quantities  is  the  square 
roof  of  their  product:  if  several  quantities  form  a  geo- 
metrical progression,  the  first  and  last  are  called  extremes, 
and  all  the  others  are  said  to  be  geometrical  means  between 
them.     The  ratio  of  the  progression  is  equal  to  the  «th 
root  of  the  quotient  of  the  last  term  by  the  first,  n  +  1  be- 
ing the  number  of  terms.     Thus,  any  ordinato  of  a  circle 
is  equal  to  the  geometrical  mean  of  the  corresponding  seg- 
ments of  the  diameter;  the  radii  vectores  of  a  logarithmic 
spiral,  corresponding  to  equal  increments  of  the  directing 
circle,  are  in  geometrical  progression,  and  each  is  a  geo- 
metrical mean  between  the  one  that  precedes  and  the  one 
that  follows  it. 

(3)  The  harmonic  mean  of  two  quantities  is  the  recipro- 
cal of  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  two 
quantities.     Thus,    the   harmonic   mean  of  6   and    12    is 
1  -T-  ^(  £  -f-  -jly),  or  8.     The  harmonic  mean  of  two  quantities 
is  a  third  proportional  to  their  arithmetical  and  geomet- 
rical means;  that  is, 

a  +  b        ,-j-          —f.       2ab 
-5-  :  Vat,   :  :  ^ab    :    — • 

Tho  method  of  arithmetical  means  is  employed  in  find- 
ing the  probable  result  of  several  discrepant  observations 
of  the  same  quantity  when  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  an  error  of  observation  is  more  likely  to  be  in  one 
direction  than  in  the  other.  Thus,  if  a  body  is  weighed 
several  times  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  arithmet- 
ical mean  of  the  results  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  any 
single  result  taken  at  random.  This  method  is  also  used 
to  determine  the  effects  of  several  causes  when  we  know 
their  joint  effects,  and  are  certain  that  each  cause  acts  in 
like  manner  at  one  time  to  increase  and  at  another  time  to 
diminish  the  joint  effect.  Thus,  the  spring  tide  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  lunar  and  solar  tides,  and  the  neap  tide  is 
the  excess  of  the  lunar  over  the  solar  tide;  in  this  case  the 
lunar  tide  is  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  spring  and  neap 
tides.  In  like  manner,  the  latitude  of  a  place,  or  the  alti- 
tude of  the  elevated  pole  of  the  heavens  as  seen  from  a 
place,  is  equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  true  altitudes 
of  a  circumpolar  star  at  its  upper  and  lower  culminations. 

The  method  of  geometrical  means  is  used  in  solving  many 
practical  problems.  Thus,  to  find  the  rate  per  cent,  at  which 
a  sum  of  money  will  double  in  a  given  number  of  years,  we 
regard  the  amounts  at  tho  ends  of  the  successive  years  as 
terms  of  a  geometrical  progression,  and  then  find  the  value 
of  the  corresponding  ratio  ;  this  ratio  (which  is  the  annual 
amount  per  cent.),  diminished  by  1,  is  the  required  rate. 
Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  rate  per  cent,  at  which  a  given 
sum  of  money  will  double  in  10  years  :  here  there  are  9  geo- 
metrical means  to  be  inserted  between  1  aad  2,  and  by  the 
rule  we  find  the  ratio  equal  to  1/2,  or  to  1.0717;  hence, 
the  required  rate  is  .0717. 

The  geometrical  problem  of  the  insertion  of  two  geomet- 
rical means  between  two  given  lines  has  called  forth  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity,  but  thus  far  it  has  not  been  solved  by 
the  processes  of  elementary  geometry,  but  it  can  easily  be 
solved  by  higher  geometry  by  means  of  the  logarithmic 
spiral.  (See  SQUARES,  LEAST,  METHOD  OF.)  W.  G.  PECK. 

Meandrinie.    See  CORAL. 

Means  (ALEXANDER),  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  States- 
ville,  Iredell  co.,  N.  C.,  Feb.  6,  1801 ;  received  a  classical 
education  at  the  academy  at  Statesville ;  removed  to  Geor- 
gia about  1822,  taught  school  for  four  years,  then  attended 
medical  lectures  at  Transylvania  University,  Ky.,  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  medicine  in  Covington,  Ga.,  1826. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  In  1834  he  was  called  to  the  su- 
perintendency  of  the  manual-labor  school  near  Covington. 
On  the  organization  of  Emory  College  at  the  same  place 
(now  known  as  Oxford)  in  1838,  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  the  physical  sciences,  which  position  he  held  for  eigh- 
teen years:  in  1840  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry 
and  pharmacy  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  located 
at  Augusta  ;  delivered  regular  courses  of  lectures  there 
during  the  winter  season,  continuing  at  the  same  time  for 
eight  months  in  each  year  to  fill  his  chair  in  Emory  Col- 
lege; in  1853  presided  over  the  Masonic  Female  College 
in  Covington  (a  few  miles  from  Oxford).  In  1854,  Dr. 
Means  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Emory  College,  but 
shortly  after  accented  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College,  which  position  he  held  for  twelve  years, 
including  the  period  of  the  war,  lecturing  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  In  1851  he  travelled  extensively  through  Eu- 
rope. As  a  member  of  the  State  convention  of  1861  ho 
spoke  eloquently  and  voted  against  the  ordinance  of  se- 


cession, but  when  it  was  carried  he  promptly  and  thor- 
oughly identified  himself,  his  family,  and  fortunes  with  his 
native  South.  Since  the  war  ho  has  held  tho  position  of 
agricultural  chemist  for  the  State  at  the  port  of  Savannah, 
which  ho  still  (1875)  holds,  retaining  also  his  time-honored 
connection  with  Emory  College.  His  latest  work  is  en- 
titled the  Centennial  of  Chrmittry.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Means  (Jons  II.),  governor  of  South  Carolina  1850-52; 
became  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  was  killed 
at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Aug.  28,  1862. 

Meares  (Capt.  JOHN),  b.  in  England  in  1746;  became 
a  sailor,  and  made  many  voyages  to  Newfoundland,  Lab- 
rador, and  Greenland;  entered  the  navy  in  1776;  served 
against  the  French  in  the  V/est  Indies  ;  became  captain  in 
the  merchant  service  after  the  Peace  of  1783;  went  to 
India  ;  formed  at  Calcutta  the  "  North-west  America  Com- 
pany "  for  opening  trade  with  Russian  America ;  sailed  from 
Calcutta  in  tho  Nootka,  a  vessel  of  200  tons,  Mar.  12,  1786, 
with  which  he  explored  a  portion  of  the  coasts  of  the  pres- 
ent Territory  of  Alaska,  and  fought  with  the  Indians,  but 
had  little  success  in  trading  with  the  Russians ;  returned 
to  tho  coast  of  China  rid  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  fitted  out 
a  new  expedition  of  two  vessels,  with  which  he  sailed  from 
Typa  Jan.  22,  1788;  explored  Nootka  Sound,  which  he  en- 
tered May  11,  1789  ;  reconnoitred  tho  neighboring  coasts, 
of  which  he  took  possession  for  the  crown  of  England,  and 
reached  Macao  Dec.  5,  1789.  He  published  Voyages  made 
in  the  yearn  1788-89  from  China  to  the  North-went  Coast  of 
America  (2  vols.,  London,  1790).  Capt.  Meares's  discov- 
eries form  the  chief  basis  upon  which  tho  British  title  to 
Oregon  and  British  Columbia  was  based.  D.  in  London 
in  1801. 

>lcarns.  The.    See  KINCARDINESHIRE. 

Mea'sles  [Lat.  morbilK],  one  of  the  most  frequent  of 
the  eruptive  fevers.  It  is  met  with  in  the  young  (rarely 
in  the  first  half  year  of  life)  and  old,  more  so  in  the  former, 
as  the  opportunities  for  communication  are  very  great  in 
our  social  relations.  Most  people  are  affected  but  once  in 
a  lifetime,  but  the  cases  of  second,  third,  and  even  fourth 
attacks  are  not  excessively  rare.  Its  contagion  is  most 
effective  about  the  time  when  the  eruption  first  shows  itself, 
but  it  remains  active  until  tho  skin  has  been  restored,  by 
peeling  (dcsquamation)  and  successive  development,  to  its 
normal  state.  The  eruption  consists  of  small  elevated  red- 
dish spots  (like  a  raspberry),  which  merge  into  each  other, 
and  form  discolorations  of  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
dime-piece,  interrupted  by  normal  white  skin.  It  makes 
its  appearance  in  from  a  few  to  thirteen  days  after  contagion 
has  taken  place,  and  after  a  number  of  premonitory  symp- 
toms, such  as  cough  (loose  or  barking),  sore  eyes,  nasal 
catarrh,  headache,  fever,  have  shown  themselves.  It  ap- 
pears first  on  temples,  forehead,  and  cheeks,  progresses 
downward  a  day  or  two,  and  disappears  in  about  four  days. 
The  skin  will  peel  off  in  very  small  scales  (not  in  flakes  as 
in  scarlet  fever),  and  be  in  a  normal  condition  after  a  week. 
Meanwhile,  the  cough  will  become  looser,  tho  discharge 
from  nose  and  bronchial  tubes  less,  and  fever  subside. 
The  large  majority  of  cases  run  this  mild  and  normal 
course  with  a  very  small  mortality.  But  there  are  cases 
and  epidemics  accompanied  with  great  danger  in  conse- 
quence of  complications.  The  main  danger  lies  in  the 
accompanying  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and 
lungs,  which  may  prove  fatal  in  a  short  time,  or  result  in 
chronic  inflammation  and  consumption.  Besides  these, 
inflammation  of  throat,  ear  (not  so  frequently  as  in  scar- 
latina), eyes,  kidneys  may  remain  behind.  As  these  af- 
fections are  very  serious,  every  case,  no  matter  how  mild, 
ought  to  be  seen  once  or  twice  by  a  physician.  The  usual 
treatment  of  mild  cases  consists  in  rest  in  bed  from  three 
to  eight  days,  moderate  darkness,  and  cool  temperature 
(67-68°  F.)  of  the  room,  cooling  beverages.  Where  cough 
is  obstinate  a  child  of  two  years  may  take  twenty-five 
drops  of  paregoric  or  one  grain  of  Dover's  powder  at  bed- 
time. In  some  cases  there  is  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  dis- 
tinguishing measles  from  scarlet  fever,  especially  where 
the  former  is  also  complicated  with  sore  throat  of  a  sim- 
ple or  diphtheritic  character.  The  ushering-in  symptoms 
belonging  to  the  respiratory  organs,  such  as  described 
above,  are  characteristic  for  measles,  while  scarlet-fever 
symptoms  take  hold  of  mouth,  throat,  and  the  digestive 
tubes  in  general.  A.  JACOBI. 

Meas'ure  [Lat.  mentura],  or  Bar,  one  of  the  small 
regular  portions  into  which  written  or  printed  music  is 
divided  by  "  bar-strokes."  These  measures  mark  and 
regulate  the  time,  accent,  and  rhythm  of  the  notes  in- 
cluded in  them.  In  every  regularly  constructed  melody  or 
train  of  notes  the  ear  observes  a  certain  rhythmical  order, 
under  which  the  melody  seems  to  form  itself  into  clauses, 
phrases,  sections,  or  periods.  In  the  performance  of  each 
of  these  portions  there  will  also  be  noticed  a  constant 
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series  of  pulsations  or  accents  recurring  at  equal  distances 
or  lapses  of  time.  These  smaller  divisions,  marked  out 
and  defined  by  the  periodical  strokes  of  the  accent,  arc  the 
"measures"  or  bars  of  modern  music:  and  the  first  note 
of  each  such  measure  always  bears  the  principal  accent. 
Measures  or  time-divisions  are  of  various  kinds  and  capa- 
cities, according  to  the  nature,  accent,  speed,  or  other 
qualities  of  the  music  expressed  in  them.  But  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  varieties  or 
modifications  either  of  "common"  or  "  triple"  time.  In 
common  time  the  natural  progression  as  marked  by  accent 
is  as  |  1',  2,  3,  4  J  1',  2,  3,  4  |  ,  etc.,  and  in  triple  time  as 
|  r,  2.  3  |  1'.  2,  3  |  ,  etc.  (In  both  these  times  there  is 
also  an  inferior  accent  on  the  third  beat  of  each  measure.) 
The  radical  difference  between  these  two  forms — the  triple 
and  the  twofold  or  quadruple — renders  it  both  easy  and 
convenient  to  group  all  time-values  into  two  distinct  fami- 
lies, notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  the  triple  ele- 
ment into  what  is  called  "compound  common  time,"  The 
measures,  portions,  or  divisions  into  which  music  is  thus 
set  off  by  bar-strokes  are  not  to  be  considered  as  deter- 
mining the  rate  or  speed  of  the  music  by  clock-time,  but 
as  the  means  whereby  the  degree  of  slowness  or  rapidity 
chosen  by  the  performer  shall  be  regulated  and  uniformly 
preserved,  the  accentuation  properly  expressed,  anil  all  the 
beauties  of  form  and  phrase  developed  with  clearness.  In 
any  given  strain  or  movement  the  time-value  of  the  first 
measure  is  the  standard  of  speed  for  all  the  measures  fol- 
lowing, except  in  passages  where  the  composer  specially 
directs  that  the  time  shall  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  or 
otherwise  changed.  In  ancient  music,  and  occasionally 
in  modern,  an  interruption  of  the  regular  time-movement 
occurs  by  the  introduction  of  one  or  two  measures  different 
in  quality  from  the  current  time  of  the  piece;  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  measure  of  triple  time  is  inserted  in  a  com- 
mon time  movement,  or  ivV<-  ?<•/•«!?.  Such  cases  are  gen- 
erally (but  not  always)  indicated  by  a  temporary  change 
of  the  time-mark,  thus  : 


(For  further  observations  on  the  varieties  of  time  and 
measure  see  Mrsic  and  TIWIM  WILLIAM  STII  vn>\. 

Measure  of  Damages,  in  law.  liy  this  phrase  is 
meant  a  collection  of  the  rules  which  govern  the  award  of 
damages  in  courts  of  justice.  The  subject  is  one  which  in 
actual  practice  runs  out  into  great  complexity  and  forms 
the  topic  of  extensive  legal  treatises.  All  that  can  be  done 
in  this  article  is  to  state  a  few  of  the  principal  rules  thnt 
are  applied  by  the  courts,  and  to  refer  the  reader  to  lend 
ing  textbooks  and  other  sources  of  knowledge  for  detailed 
informal  inn. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  outset  to  notice  the  settled  distinc- 
tion that  prevails  in  Knglish  and  American  jurisprudence 
between  courts  of  law  and  equity,  i  See  KIJI  nv.)  It  is  the 
principal  province  of  courts  of  law  to  award  damages  H  a 
compensation  to  an  injured  party  for  breach  of  contract  or 
other  invasions  of  private  right.  Courts  of  equity,  on  the 
other  hand,  seek  to  prevent  threatened  or  apprehended  in- 
jury, or  to  compel  a  party  in  case  of  a  contract  to  perform 
it.  instead  of  causing  him  to  pay  damages  for  its  violation. 
Still,  in  special  eases,  the  equity  courts,  as  auxiliary  to 
other  relief,  entertain  the  matter  of  damages.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  this  general  survey  to  consider  these  special 
cases,  and  the  residue  of  the  discussion  will  be  confined  to 
the  examination  of  rules  concerning  damages  prevailing 
in  courts  of  law,  without  referring  to  special  instances 
recognized  in  courts  of  equity.  A  preliminary  remark  is. 
that  courts  of  justice  do  not  seek  to  give  an  injured  partv 
compensation  for  all  the  damages  that  he  may,  by  a  strict 
course  of  reasoning,  be  supposed  to  have  sustained.  Thus, 
no  compensation  is  given  for  mental  anxiety  or  snfferim:. 
nor  is  full  and  adequate  indemnity  necessarily  made  for 
the  costs  and  expenses  to  which  a  party  is  unjustly  sub- 
jected in  the  course  of  a  groundless  litigation.  The  courts 
adopt  rules  of  practical  convenience  which,  while  they  may 
not  supply  the  demands  of  an  ideal  system  of  jurisprudence, 
work  out  substantial  justice.  The  principal  propositions 
recognized  in  the  law  of  damages  will  now  be  stated  in  the 
form  of  rules. 

Kulr  1.  The  great  general  principle  governing  the  law 
of  damages  is  to  give  rm»pen»atinn  for  the  right  violated, 
and  nothing  more.  If  a  party  to  a  contract  plainly  stipu- 
lates tor  a  larger  sum  in  ease  of  its  breach  than  compensa- 
tion, he  will  not  be  allowed  to  recover  it.  The  stipulation 
will  he  regarded  as  a  "penalty,"  and  will  not  be  enforced. 
This  is  well  shown  by  the  case  of  an  ordinary  bond  for  the 
payment  of  money.  This  is  so  drawn  that  it  would  appear 
that  the  debtor  would  forfeit  twice  the  amount  of  his  debt 
if  he  did  not  pay  with  punctuality  on  the  appointed  day. 


Still,  no  more  can  be  collected  than  the  actual  debt  with 
interest.  The  great  point  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  fact 
whether  a  stipulation  is  a  penalty  is,  whether  the  amount 
of  damages  can  be  ascertained  by  a  numerical  calculation 
or  its  equivalent.  If  so,  an  agreement  to  pay  more  will 
not  be  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  damages  are 
uncertain  in  amount,  and  the  parties  choose  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  case  the  contract 
is  broken,  the  courts  will  not  interfere  with  it. 

Itnls  II.  K.xemplary  or  vindictive  damages  are  allowable 
in  certain  cases,  notwithstanding  the  general  principle  that 
the  damages  must  be  compensatory.  "  Exemplary  "  or 
"vindictive"  damages  mean  such  as  are  not  in  their  na- 
ture compensatory,  but  arc  awarded  with  a  design  on  the 
part  of  the  court  to  punish  a  wrongdoer.  The  rule  re- 
specting them  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional  in  its  na- 
ture, and  founded  to  a  certain  extent  on  theories  of  public 
policy.  There  is  a  certain  class  of  injuries  (mainly  wrongs 
or  torts)  in  which  the  bad  intent  of  the  wrongdoer  is  allowed 
to  enter  as  an  clement  in  fixing  the  damages.  So  the  ab- 
sence of  an  intent  may  lead  to  their  reduction,  as  where 
the  act  was  accidental  or  committed  by  an  irresponsible 
person — r.g.  a  lunatic.  Both  of  these  cases  may  fall  with- 
in the  rule  of  compensatory  damages,  since  the  presence  or 
absence  of  an  evil  intent  may  increase  or  diminish  the  in- 
jury sustained.  Vindictive  damages  go  still  further,  hav- 
ing in  them  no  element  whatever  of  compensation,  but  are 
strictly  punitive.  The  cases  in  which  sueh  damages, 
among  others,  arc  allowed  are  aggravated  cases  of  trespass 
upon  property  or  upon  the  person,  slander,  libel,  seduction, 
cases  of  fraud,  ete.  The  theory  adopted,  as  already  sug- 
gested, is.  that  over  and  above  all  compensatory  damages 
the  wrongdoer  should  be  made  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  as  a 
punishment  for  his  <junni  criminal  act.  This  is  but  a  rude 
and  imperfect  kind  of  justice,  and  not  reconcilable  with 
sound  |irinci|ilc:  for  it'  there  is  to  be  an  amercement  of 
this  kind,  reason  would  dictate  that  the  amount  should  be 

jiiiid  to  the  state  ill  t  he  course  of  some  appropriate  pr'ic 1- 

ing,  rather  than  to  the  injured  party.  The  rule  has,  how- 
ever, become  too  well  settled  in  the  pract  Seal  administration 
of  justice  to  be  shaken.  Public  convenience  is  promoted 
by  it,  since  the  law  in  a  number  of  these  cases  permits  no 
criminal  proceeding,  and  without  the  doctrine  of  "  \  indie- 
tivc  "  damages  the  wrongdoer  would  escape  all  punishment. 

1,'iti-  111.  In  making  up  an  estimate  of  compensatory 
damages,  there  are  various  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
account,  lessening  or  increasing  their  amount.  Among 
them  are  bodily  pain  caused  by  a  personal  wrong.  The 
law  distinguishes  Detween  bodily  pain  and  mere  mental  suf- 
fering. Damage  is  assumed  tu  he  derived  from  the  former, 
and  not  from  the  latter.  In  some  ea-cs  damages  enter  as 
an  element  into  the  cause  of  action  itself.  Sunn-  t'unns  of 
slander  arc  only  made  actionable  by  affirmative  proof  that 
actual  damages  of  a  pecuniary  nature  have  heen  sustained. 
Thus,  a  charge  of  unchastity  against  a  female  is  not  by  the 
common  law  an  aetinnahle  .-lander.  It  may  he  made  MI  by 
proof  of  consequent  loss  of  employment.  So  in  certain 
cases  of  slander  actual  malice  or  ill-will  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  is  proper  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  iaet 
that  a  slander  known  to  be  false  has  been  deliberately  re- 
pi  Mtcd  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  dam- 
ages in  an  action  simply  for  the  first  utterance,  as  it  tends 
to  characterize  the  intent  of  the  defamer.  No  damage-  c;m 
be  given  for  the  repetition  of  the  slander  in  that  action, 
since  that  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  subsequent  proceed- 
ing, and  it  would  be  unjust  to  award  damages  twice  for  the 
same  violation  of  right. 

Jtnte  IV.  From  a  violation  of  right  the  law  assmn< 
a  rule,  that  damage  will  follow.  If  no  actual  damage  is 
proved,  "nominal"  damages  will  be  recoverable,  such  as 
a  farthing  or  a  penny.  It  has  been  said  by  high  authority 
that  "every  injury  imports  a  damage."  It  might  at  first 
thought  be  regarded  as  an  idle  and  foolish  thing  to  bring 
an  action  when  it  must  be  known  in  advance,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  that  only  nominal  damages  arc  re- 
coverable. Such  actions,  however,  arc  frequently  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  right.  Thus,  if  in- 
spectors at  a  public  election  should  wilfully  and  improperly 
reject  a  vote,  the  right  to  vote  might  be  vindicated  by  an 
action  for  damages,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  that 
the  elector  has  sustained  any  appreciable  damage.  A  judg- 
ment in  his  favor  would  at  least  establish  his  right.  So. 
if  one  should  assert  a  right  of  way  over  another's  land,  the 
owner  might  establish  the  non-existence  of  the  right  by 
bringing  nn  action  against  the  claimant  for  its  exercise, 
even  though  the  trespass  was  really  nominal.  A  judgment 
to  this  effect  might  be  highly  important,  since  an  unmo- 
lested exercise  of  the  asserted  right  for  twenty  years  might 
give  the  claimant  a  way  by  prescription.  (See  1'iiKsciiir- 
TION.)  There  may  perhaps  be  cases  where  no  possible 
present  or  prospective  damage  would  be  sustained  by  an 
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invasion  of  right,  thence  called  cases  of  fiijiirtu  sine  rln»iiu> 
(invasion  of  a  right  without  damage),  and  accordingly  no 
recoverv  even  of  nominal  damages  can  be  had. 

Hutu  I'.  The  damages  must  not  bo  too  remote.  This  is 
a  rule  of  great  importance,  and  one  in  respect  to  which  it 
is  casv  for  inexperienced  persons  to  err.  The  damage 
ciimplnincd  of  must  have  been  the  natural  and  reasonable 
result  of  the  act  of  the  wrongdoer,  or,  in  eases  of  contract, 
must  have  been  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties. 
Simple  as  these  statements  are,  they  are  found  in  practice 
to  be  quite  difficult  of  application.  A  wide  range  of  in- 
quiry is  open  as  to  the  point  when  the  result  is  natural  and 
reasonable.  It  is  plain  that  no  recovery  should  be  had  if 
the  damages  arc  really  attributable  not  to  the  wrongful  act 
of  the  defendant,  but  to  some  intermediate  cause.  If  A 
were  slightly  injured  by  B,  and  the  medical  treatment  of 
the  wound  thus  occasioned  were  so  unskilful  as  to  lead  to  a 
dangerous  result,  the  damage  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
act  of  li,  but  to  the  want  of  skill  on  the  physician's  part. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  intermediate  act  be  in  no  sense  a 
cause,  but  only  an  attendant  upon  the  injury,  the  author 
of  the  primary  act  is  liable  for  all  the  damage  sustained. 
There  is  a  well-known  case  in  which  a  squib  was  unlaw- 
fully thrown  by  one  person  at  another,  who  warded  it  off 
so  as  to  direct  it  towards  a  third,  and  so  on  until  the  plain- 
tiff, a  remote  person  in  the  series,  was  so  injured  by  it  as 
to  lose  his  eye.  It  waa  decided  that  the  true  author 
of  the  plaintiff's  injury  was  the  person  who  first  cast  the 
squib,  the  intermediate  parties  not  having  acted  deliber- 
ately, but  involuntarily  and  by  way  of  self-defence.  There 
is  an  important  distinction  to  be  observed  in  certain  cases 
between  actions  of  tort  and  upon  contract.  In  the  former 
case  any  one  directly  or  consequentially  injured  by  the  act 
of  the  wrongdoer  may  bring  his  action.  In  the  latter,  the 
plaintiff  must  be  substantially  a  party  to  the  contract. 
Thus,  if  a  person  should  lend  to  another  for  use  a  tool  or 
machine  which  he  knew  to  be  dangerous  and  unfit  to  bo 
used,  and  did  not  give  notice  of  the  defect  to  the  borrower, 
he  would  be  liable  to  him  for  resulting  damages,  but  not  to 
a  mere  stranger  who  might  casually  make  use  of  the  ma- 
chine, as  he  would  have  no  connection  with  the  contract  of 
lending. 

One  of  the  most  important  cases  that  arises  under  a  con- 
tract is  whether  in  an  action  for  its  breach  profits  that 
might  have  been  realized  if  it  had  been  fulfilled  may  be 
recovered  as  damages.  Sometimes  the  question  concerns 
the  right  to  a  rise  of  price  occurring  between  the  time  of 
the  making  of  the  contract  and  of  its  fulfilment.  At  other 
times  it  relates  to  the  profits  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of 
an  article,  such  as  a  steamboat  running  for  hire,  or  a  man- 
ufactory. The  inquiry  is  to  be  solved  by  determining 
whether  the  profits  can  in  a  just  sense  be  said  to  have  been 
within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties.  Thus,  if  a  seller 
had  merely  contracted  to  sell  a  chattel,  as,  for  instance,  a 
steamboat,  as  a  mere  article  of  merchandise,  supposing, 
perhaps,  that  the  purchaser  intended  himself  to  sell  it 
again,  it  could  scarcely  be  claimed  that  anything  more 
could  be  recovered  for  breach  of  contract  than  the  rise  in 
price  of  the  steamboat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  con- 
tracting to  repair  such  an  article  for  an  owner  had  been 
informed  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  a  season  to  carry  pas- 
sengers on  a  particular  lino,  and  that  for  the  use  of  it  a 
large  rent  could  be  obtained,  and  ho  failed  without  cause 
to  perform  his  contract,  it  might  be  just  to  hold  him  for 
loss  of  rental  culue.  It  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  profits  that  are  in  their  nature  conjectural  and 
arbitrary,  and  such  a  price  as  that  for  which  the  thing  in 
question  would  rent  in  the  market,  since  the  latter  would 
be  reasonably  certain.  The  true  line  of  distinction  is  be- 
tween that  which  is  uncertain,  fluctuating,  and  therefore 
not  ascertainable,  and  that  which  is  capable  of  being 
measured  and  ascertained.  The  same  general  line  of 
argument  must  bo  adopted  as  to  losses  sustained.  If  a 
common  carrier,  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  by  an  owner 
a  broken  shaft  of  a  mill  to  have  it  repaired  at  a  distant 
point  and  then  returned,  should  neglect  to  perform  his 
contract,  and  the  mill  should  consequently  he  idle,  loss 
of  rental  value  could  not  be  charged  to  the  carrier  un- 
less when  the  contract  was  made  he  was  informed  of  the 
relation  of  the  broken  shaft  to  the  mill,  and  thus  had 
the  mc.ins  of  knowing  the  consequences  that  would  natu- 
rally result  from  his  want  of  diligence.  Without  such 
information  he  might  suppose  himself  liable  simply  for 
the  piece  of  iron  considered  as  a  chattel,  and  might  for 
that  reason  fail  to  exercise  the  extreme  diligence  that  ho 
would  have  observed  had  he  known  all  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Similar  questions  will  arise  where  one  is  deprived 
of  his  property  by  wrong.  The  damages  should  be  the 
legal,  direct,  and  necessary  result  of  the  act.  Conjectural 
profits  can  no  more  be  recovered  than  in  the  case  of  con- 
tract. Thus,  if  one  should  unlawfully  deprive  another  of 


the  use  of  a  manufactory,  compensatory  damages  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  vindictive,  already  explained)  would  con- 
sist in  awarding  the  rental  value  to  the  party  injured.  In 
the  case  of  personal  injuries,  disqualifying  a  person  from 
labor  or  diminishing  his  productive  power,  the  question 
has  arisen  whether  account  can  be  taken  of  the  personal 
profits  of  a  business  in  which  the  injured  party  is  engaged. 
This  will  depend  upon  the  point  whether  the  profits  are 
reasonably  certain.  Thus,  it  has  been  decided  lhat  the 
past  professional  income  of  a  physician  can  be  considered 
in  such  a  case.  The  New  York  court  of  appeals  has  re- 
cently refused  to  extend  this  principle  to  the  past  profits 
I  of  a  commercial  business  (such  as  importing  teas),  as  be- 
j  ing  too  uncertain.  (Mutterton  v.  Mnunt  Vrrunii,  &S  New  York 
Reports,  390,  1875.)  A  good  illustration  of  the  general 
principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  where  a  sale  of  goods 
is  made  with  a  warranty  of  their  quality.  They  turn  out 
to  lie  defective,  and  loss  is  sustained.  No  recovery  can  be 
had  except  for  losses  directly  attributable  to  the  defects 
within  the  scope  of  the  warranty.  Accordingly,  if  one 
should  purchase  with  warranty  seeds  of  grass  simply  as 
an  article  of  merchandise,  without  informing  the  seller 
that  he  intended  to  sow  them  in  his  field,  and  he  should 
sow  them  accordingly,  and,  owing  to  their  want  of  ger- 
minating qualities,  should  lose  the  use  of  his  soil  for  a 
season,  he  could  only  recover  the  market  value  of  the 
gras.-  seed,  and  not  for  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  ground. 
Another  conclusion  would  be  reached  if  the  dealer  in 
seeds  had  been  informed  that  growing  seed  was  wanted 
for  the  purchaser's  use,  to  bo  sown  upon  his  farm.  On 
a  like  principle,  if  one  should  buy  a  ship's  cable  un- 
der a  warranty  that  it  was  a  good  cable,  it  would  ap- 
pear, notwithstanding  a  questionable  decision  to  the  con- 
trary, that  he  could  not  recover  for  the  loss  of  an  anchor 
which  it  failed  to  hold  owing  to  its  poor  quality,  unless  he 
had  informed  the  seller,  or  that  person  had  reason  to  know, 
that  it  was  to  bo  used  in  and  about  a  ship.  It  should  be 
added  that  damages  are  deemed  to  be  too  remote  when 
they  are  produced  or  aggravated  by  the  plaintiff's  own  act 
or  negligence.  Under  this  salutary  rule  an  injured  party 
is  not  by  his  own  remissness  and  inattention  to  allow  the 
damages  to  become  unnecessarily  swollen,  and  then  charge 
them  to  the  wrongdoer.  If  a  trespasser  should  open  the 
gate  to  my  farm,  and  I  become  aware  of  it,  I  should  not 
leave  the  gate  open  for  cattle  to  despoil  my  field,  and  then 
hold  him  responsible.  So,  if  a  servant  is  hired  for  a  def- 
inite period,  and  is  wrongfully  discharged  by  his  master 
before  the  time  has  elapsed,  he  is  not  to  lie  idle  if  oppor- 
tunities to  work  present  themselves  and  charge  his  master 
for  an  amount  equivalent  to  his  wages.  He  should  have 
accepted  an  offer  to  labor  in  the  same  business,  received 
such  wages  as  he  could  obtain,  and  only  have  held  the 
master  for  the  deficiency.  This  rule  is  one  of  general  ap- 
plication in  all  branches  of  business,  and  dictates  that  an 
injured  party  should  use  reasonable  efforts  to  confine  the 
damages  for  a  wrongful  act  within  as  narrow  limits  as 
possible.  Damages  will  also  bo  too  remote  in  a  class  of 
cases  where  the  defendant  may  have  set  another  person  in 
motion  who  was  the  immediate  author  of  the  wrong,  and 
yet  the  loss  sustained  could  not  reasonably  have  been  with- 
in the  defendant's  contemplation.  Still,  if  the  damages 
could  have  been  foreseen  by  the  defendant,  and  were  the 
natural  result  of  his  act,  the  modern  view  is  that  he  ought 
to  be  responsible.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  if  the 
injured  party  had  an  action  against  the  direct  author  of 
the  wrong,  the  instigator  of  it,  being  more  remotely  related 
to  the  occurrence,  wa.s  not  liable.  An  illustration  of  the 
correct  principle  will  be  found  in  the  case  where  a  man- 
ager of  a  theatre  had  induced  a  singer  for  a  rival  theatre 
to  break  her  engagement  for  the  theatrical  season.  In 
this  case  the  injured  party  had  an  action  against  the  singer 
for  violating  her  contract,  and  yet  the  court,  after  full 
discussion,  held  the  manager  also  liable,  as  the  damage 
sustained  was  the  natural  result  of  his  act.  The  following 
may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  a  case  where  no  liability 
would  attach  :  A  person  defames  another,  who  is  a  servant, 
in  general  conversation.  One  of  the  listeners  repeats  the 
conversation  to  the  master,  who  wrongfully  discharges  the 
servant,  so  as  to  make  himself  liable  to  an  action.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  natural  connection  be- 
tween the  slander  and  the  master's  wrongful  act.  It  may 
be  that  the  slanderer  did  not  even  know  that  the  person 
defamed  was  a  servant,  or,  if  he  did,  had  no  expectation 
that  the  conversation  would  be  repeated  to  the  master. 

Another  important  question  in  the  law  of  remoteness  is 
whether  the  costs  of  an  action  growing  out  of  or  incident 
to  the  claim  in  respect  to  which  damages  are  demanded 
can  be  recovered.  For  instance,  suppose  that  A  is  a  surety 
for  B.  The  latter  makes  default  in  payment,  and  the  former 
is  sued,  incurs  a  bill  of  costs,  and  finally  pays  the  creditor. 
Should  he  be  allowed  his  costs?  This  will  depend  upon 
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the  point  whether  his  resistance  to  the  action  was  reason- 
able or  not.  Perhaps  it  was  wholly  useless  and  unneces- 
sary. In  such  a  case  the  costs  cannot  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived from  the  principal's  default,  but  from  the  surety's 
own  obstinacy  or  pertinacity.  It  is  a  wise  course  when  a 
surety  or  other  person  is  sued,  who,  in  case  he  is  made  to 
pay,  has  a  claim  over  against  another,  to  notify  that  per- 
son to  make  a  defence  to  the  action.  If  he  neglects  to  at- 
tend to  this  notice,  and  the  party  sued  acts  reasonably  and 
in  good  faith,  he  may  compel  the  party  notified  to  repay 
him  such  costs  and  expenses  as  he  was  obliged  by  the  rules 
of  law  to  pay.  Even  in  this  case  of  notification  there  must 
have  been  some  reasonable  ground  of  defence,  otherwise 
costs  cannot  be  recovered.  It  has  been  well  said  "  that 
no  person  has  a  right  to  inflame  his  own  account  against 
another  by  incurring  additional  expense  in  the  unrighteous 
resistance  to  an  action  which  he  cannot  defend." 

linle  VI,  Losses  not  yet  accrued  may  be  included  in 
damages,  provided  that  they  are  naturally  derived  from  the 
wrongful  act.  and  do  not  themselves  supply  a  separate  cause 
of  action.  If  a  man  were  wounded  in  the  skull,  and  at 
different  times  fresh  pieces  of  the  skull  should  come  out, 
he  would  not  have  a  separate  action  for  each  piece,  but  only 
one  for  the  whole.  Accordingly,  whenever  he  brought  his 
action  he  should  recover  damages  for  the  entire  injury  sus- 
tained, both  present  and  prospective.  Where  an  injured 
party  may  recover  the  entire  damage  in  one  action,  in  gen- 
eral ho  must  do  so.  If  he  fails  to  demand  the  whole  amount, 
the  judgment  will  be  a  bar  to  all  further  proceedings.  It  is 
sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  en- 
tire damages  can  be  recovered  in  one  action,  and  the  law 
upon  the  subject  seems  to  be  in  a  provisional  and  unsatis- 
factory condition.  Reference  must  bo  made  for  precise  in- 
formation to  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  rule  now 
under  consideration  bears  a  close  relation  to  the  statute 
of  limitations  (see  LIMITATIONS,  STATUTE  OF),  since,  if  the 
damages  are  all  recoverable  when  the  wrongful  act  is  done, 
that  statute  will  begin  to  run  from  the  time  when  the  wrong 
was  committed,  rather  than  from  the  period  when  sub.-tan 
tial  loss  is  actually  sustained.  Thus,  if  an  attorney  who 
was  employed  to  examine  a  title  should  do  his  work  in  such 
a  negligent  manner  as  to  induce  his  client  to  pay  a  price 
for  encumbered  land  while  he  only  intended  to  pay  for 
unencumbered,  the  statute  begins  to  run  from  the  time  of 
the  breach  of  duty,  rather  than  from  the  foreclosure  of  the 
encumbrance. 

Rule  VII.  Interest  is  frequently  to  be  paid  by  way  of 
damages.  (See  INTEREST.)  In  some  cases,  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct contract  to  pay  interest;  in  others,  the  duty  to  pay 
interest  has  no  relation  to  contract,  but  it  is  allowed  as  a 
compensation  for  the  detention  of  property  unlawfully 
withheld,  or  is  imposed  upon  a  wrongdoer  as  a  punishment 
for  his  wrongful  or  fraudulent  conduct.  It  is  only  i 
sary  to  refer  to  this  topic,  it  having  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered under  the  topic  of  INTEREST. 

Kitlf  VIII.  An  important  rule  applicable  to  the  subject 
of  pleading  must  be  adverted  to.  tor  this  purpose  a  dis- 
tinction is  taken  between  general  and  special  damages. 
The  former  are  such  as  the  law  implies  or  presumes  to  have 
occurred  from  the  act  complained  of.  Special  damages  are 
such  as  are  not  necessarily  implied  by  the  law,  but  in  the 
particular  case  do  in  fact  arise,  and  are  sufficiently  proxi- 
mate to  be  recognized  by  the  rules  of  law.  In  this  case 
the  law  of  pleading  requires  that  such  special  damages 
should  be  set  forth  in  the  plaintiff's  declaration  and  as  a 
part  of  his  claim.  The  particular  cases  to  which  this  rule 
applies  must  be  sought  in  the  special  treatises  upon  dam- 
ages and  in  works  upon  pleading.  One  or  two  instances 
may  be  referred  to.  In  an  action  for  a  personal  injury 
damages  for  an  interruption  of  the  plaintiff's  occupation 
must  be  specially  stated.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
of  a  loss  of  rent  in  an  action  for  injuries  to  real  estate. 

Rule  IX.  The  rules  concerning  the  measure  of  damages 
are  matters  of  law,  to  be  decided  by  the  court  rather  than 
by  the  jury.  The  amount  of  damages  is  frequently  in  the 
discretion  of  the  jury.  This  is  the  case  in  many  actions 
for  wrongs  and  in  personal  actions  upon  contract,  such  as  a 
breach  of  promise  to  marry.  Still,  over  these  cases  the 
court  exercises  a  superintending  power,  and  may  set  aside 
verdicts  for  excessive  damages,  showing,  as  they  frequently 
do,  undue  prejudice  or  passion  on  the  part  of  the  jury. 
This  power  is  sparingly  exercised,  and  only  in  extreme 
eases.  In  extraordinary  cases  verdicts  may  be  set  aside 
where  the  damages  are  too  small.  This  is  mainly  the  case 
where  no  damages  are  allowed  by  the  jury  when  some  ought 
to  be  given. 

The  cases  to  which  the  general  rules  thus  referred  to  are 
to  be  applied  are  very  numerous,  and  require  careful  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  courts.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned  actions  to  recover  possession  of  real  prop- 


erty or  for  wrongful  interference  with  it ;  actions  for  the 
breach  of  covenants  for  the  conveyance  or  use  of  land  ; 
also  upon  bills  of  exchange  or  promissory  notes,  upon  poli- 
cies of  insurance,  upon  the  sale  of  goods,  contracts  grow- 
ing out  of  the  carriage  of  goods,  including  bills  of  lading; 
also  between  special  parties,  such  as  principal  and  agent 
or  principal  and  surety.  Actions  for  wrongs  involving 
damages  are  among  others  for  specific  goods  wrongfully 
taken  (replevin),  for  their  value  (trover),  for  injuries  im- 
mediate and  direct,  to  person  or  property  (trespass),  for 
injuries  indirect  and  consequential  (trespass  on  the  case). 
Underlying  all  these  actions  will  be  found  the  rules  already 
stated.  For  example,  if  a  principal  should  bring  an  action 
against  an  agent  for  violating  his  instructions  in  selling 
merchandise  below  a  fixed  price,  the  measure  of  damages 
is  the  loss  sustained,  and  not  the  difference  between  the 
price  received  and  the  instruction  price.  The  former  rule 
supplies  complete  compensation,  since  the  principal  could 
obtain  equivalent  goods  by  means  of  the  sum  awarded  to 
him.  So,  if  goods  be  wrongfully  taken  or  "  converted," 
the  general  rule  of  damages  is  their  value  at  the  time  of 
conversion,  with  interest,  though,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities of  inferior  weight,  a  much  wider  range  is  allowed,  so 
as  to  include  the  highest  price  down  to  the  time  of  the  trial. 
A  peculiar  rule  prevails  in  most  of  the  States,  as  well  as 
in  England,  in  case  of  a  contract  to  convey  land.  In  the 
absence  of  fraud  or  of  knowledge,  or  reasonable  means  of 
knowledge,  on  the  vendor's  part  that  his  title  is  defective, 
only  nominal  damages  can  be  recovered  if  he  fails  to  make  a 
good  title  to  the  property  which  he  has  contracted  to  convey. 
The  principal  reason  of  this  rule  is  that  in  an  ordinary 
covenant  for  title  in  a  deed  the  utmost  amount  of  damage! 
allowed  by  the  law  of  most  of  our  States  is  the  considera- 
tion-money and  the  interest.  If  no  consideration  has  been 
paid,  nothing  can  be  recovered,  so  that  rise  of  price  does 
not  enter  in  as  an  element  in  an  action  upon  a  covenant  for 
title  in  a  deed.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  that  in  a  con- 
tract to  convey,  any  higher  rate  of  damages  should  be  al- 
lowed than  would  be  given  in  ease  an  actual  deed  had  been 
delivered  and  the  title  had  proved  defective.  The  law  of 
damages  in  real-estate  transactions  is  therefore  somewhat 
anomalous  and  exceptional,  and  differs  widely  from  that 
which  prevails  in  the  case  of  the  sale  or  contract  to  sell 
personal  property. 

Distinctions  affecting  this  subject  cannot  be  further  pur- 
sued, and  reference  for  additional  information  must  be 
made  to  the  excellent  treati-c-  of  .Mr.  .-Vdgwk-k  and  of  Mr. 
Mayne,  as  well  as  to  the  leading  works  on  contracts  and 
torts,  and  to  the  digests  and  cases  in  the  law  reports. 

T.  W.  DWIOHT. 

Measures.  See  WEIGHTS  Axn  MEASI-HKS. 
Meat  or  Flesh,  Extract  and  Juice  of.  This  is 
a  subject  which,  besides  its  great  and  obvious  scientific 
importance,  has  of  late  years  assumed  a  practical  aspect 
from  the  introduction  into  dietetics,  medicine,  and  hence 
into  commerce,  of  condensed  extracts  from  flesh-meat — an 
introduction  due  to  the  great  Liebig.  Several  chemi.-rs 
throughout  the  world  have  lately  given  attention  to  points 
of  chemical  theory  involved  in  the  processes  of  format  ion 
and  destruction  of  flesh  which  constantly  go  on  in  the  an- 
imal body.  As  yet  comparatively  little  progress  has  been 
made,  owing  to  the  immensity  and  complexity  of  the  sub- 
ject. Liebig  himself  many  years  since  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  these  investigations  by  studying  several  important 
definite  crystalline  principles  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  which 
are  no  doubt  intermediate  products  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  organic  molecules  of  the  protcid  bodies  in  the  process 
of  their  ultimate  transformation  into  carbonic  acid,  water, 
urea,  and  other  constituents  of  the  various  animal  excreta. 
ri-iiluctic  acid  (already  described  under  the  head  LACTIC 
Acin)  is  one  of  these;  also  LEI:CINK  (which  see),  although 
the  latter  was  long  before  discovered  by  Proust.  Among 
the  substances  studied  and  discovered  by  Liebig  may  also 
be  mentioned  crnntine  (previously  discovered  by  Chevreul), 
sarcine,  and  inosinic  acid.  Doubtless  some  remain  yet  to 
be  isolated. 

Besides  these  crystalline  organic  principles,  the  juice  of 
flesh  contains  some  proteid  bodies  coagulable  by  boiling, 
together  with  various  salts,  organic  and  inorganic,  of  pot- 
asli.  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  soda  and  other  bases.  Among 
the  inorganic  salts  the  predominant  acid  is  the  phosphoric, 
and  next  to  this  hydrochloric.  In  the  making  of  Imf-tea, 
so  largely  used  as  a  food  for  invalids,  all  the  soluble  ingre- 
dients of  the  flesh  are,  in  the  first  instance,  communicated 
to  water,  inclusive  of  the  soluble  protcid  bodies ;  and  on 
subsequent  boiling  the  latter  will  be  converted  into  an  in- 
soluble coagulum,  just  as  white  of  egg  would  be  if  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  Much  will  then  depend,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation.  If  the  beef- 
tea  be  merely  strained  through  a  cloth,  as  is  usual,  this 
coagulum  will  chiefly  pass  through  and  become  an  ingre- 
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dient  of  the  preparation,  and  doubtless,  in  consequence  of 
its  line  state  of  division,  will  be  to  those  capable  of  digest- 
ing il  a  highly  nutritious  ingredient,  one  which  furnishes 
food  of  a  "plastic"  character,  capable  of  building  up  new 
inu<rlc  nnd  tissue.  There  appears  no  rcu^m  to  sup|Mi-c 
(hut  )»!cf-tca,  if  first  clarified  and  freed  from  ingredients 
of  the  proteid  class — whether  condensed  subsequently  or 
not  into  meat-extract — would  furnish  a  eompfofa foodi  either 
for  the  sick  or  the  well.  At  the  same  time,  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  value,  in  a  dietetic  point  of  view,  which  is  imputed 
by  some  is  entirely  unreasonable.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  organic,  and  particularly  the  nitroge- 
nous, principles  found  among  the  soluble  ingredients,  per- 
form, as  claimed  by  Baron  Liebig,  some  precious  functions, 
as  yet  not  understood,  in  the  process  of  nutrition;  and  the 
weight  of  testimony  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  great  value, 
at  least,  of  these  beef-extracts  in  assisting  nutrition,  and 
even  in  stimulating  the  same  into  a  greater  degree  of  rap- 
idity, in  such  manner  as  to  prove  in  many  cases  of  the 
greatest  value.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that  by  reason 
of  the  excess  of  potash  salts  present  in  these  meat-extracts 
they  may  exert  a  really  poisonous  action.  This  no  doubt 
is  true  also,  as  of  almost  any  other  special  nutritive  agent 
if  taken  exclusively  and  to  excess.  Such  is  actually  the 
case  with  Htiyar,  for  example,  when  constituting  too  large 
and  continuous  an  ingredient  of  the  food.  Such  is  the  case 
with  fatty  substances  also,  even  of  the  most  digestible  kind, 
like  butter. 

We  may  quote  here  some  recent  very  instructive  an- 
alyses of  two  kinds  of  beef-extract,  made  by  C.  F.  Chand- 
ler and  F.  A.  Cairns,  which  are  especially  valuable  as  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  ingredients  soluble  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol,  as  well  as  in  water : 

Llcblg'a       San  Antonio 
Fray-Bcutos    meat-extract 
extract.  factory. 

Water  (expelled  at  212°  F.) 17.21  14.78 

Ash 13.01  18.16 

Substances  soluble  in  88  per  cent,  alco- 
hol, dried  at  212°  F 33.09  44.57 

Fat,  etc.,  soluble  in  ether 0.14  0.18 

Total  nitrogen 8.18  9.12 

Nitrogen  in  portion  soluble  in  alcohol...    3.19  4.75 

Soda 2.44  2.35 

Potassa 9.20  7.55 

Lime 0.05  0.06 

Magnesia 0.56  0.50 

Oxide  of  iron 0.02  0.07 

Chlorine 2.98  1.95 

Sulphur 0.29  0.22 

Sulphuric  acid  (SO,,) 0.03  0.03 

Phosphoric  acid  (P'O5) 8.20  5.64 

HENRY  WURTZ. 

Meath,  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of  Leinster, 
bordering  on  the  Irish  Sea.  Area,  906  square  miles.  It 
forms  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great  limestone  plain 
which  occupies  the  whole  central  part  of  Ireland.  The 
ground  is  level  or  gently  undulating;  the  soil  consists  of  a 
rich  loam,  and  is  very  fertile.  The  occupations  are  almost 
exclusively  agricultural,  chiefly  grazing  and  dairy-farming. 
Pop.  95,558,  of  whom  37,715  are  unable  to  read  or  write: 
42,925  persons  emigrated  from  this  county  between  1851 
and  1872.  Principal  town,  Trim. 

Mi'aiix,  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Seine- 
et-Marne,  on  the  Marne.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
has  a  fine  cathedral  with  a  monument  of  Bossuet,  who  was 
bishop  here.  It  has  large  manufactures  of  cottons,  cali- 
coes, sailcloth,  vinegar,  and  saltpetre,  and  numerous  flour- 
mills  on  the  Marne  from  which  great  quantities  of  flour 
are  sent  to  Paris.  Pop.  11,343. 

Mebanes'ville,  post-v.  of  Alamanec  eo.,  N.  C.,  on  the 
North  Carolina  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  the  Bingham  School. 
Me'can,  tp.  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  712. 
Mec'ca,  city  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Iledjaz,  in  lat.  21°  30'  N.  and  Ion.  40°  8'  E.,  65  miles  E.  of 
Jiddah,  its  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  situated  in  a  narrow 
and  barren  valley  enclosed  by  naked  hills,  but  although  it  has 
no  trees,  no  public  places,  and  only  one  public  building  of 
importance,  and  although  its  streets  are  unpaved,  dusty  in 
the  summer  and  muddy  in  the  rainy  reason,  Mecca  is  hand- 
somer and  better  built  than  most  Eastern  cities.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  the  houses  solidly  built  of  brick,  granite,  and 
sandstone,  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  with  windows 
opening  into  the  streets.  The  city  is  comparatively  mod- 
ern, built  about  450  A.  n.  Its  peculiar  character  as  a  city 
corresponds  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  have  made 
it  not  only  a  large  city,  but  the  most  celebrated  city  of  all 
Islam.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Mohammed,  and  it  contains 
the  KAABA  (which  see).  It  has  no  manufactures  and  (prop- 
erly speaking)  no  trade.  It  depends  wholly  on  the  pilgrims 
who  annually  gather  here  to  the  number  of  100,000.  It  is 
not  exactly  an  absolute  duty,  but  it  is  a  sacred  obligation, 
of  every  Mohammedan  to  visit  Mecca  at  least  once  in  his 
life,  to  make  his  prayers  in  its  mosque,  El-IIaram,  and  to 


kiss  the  black  stone  of  the  Kaaba.  And  the  inhabitants 
of  Mecca  live  by  hiring  rooms  to  the  pilgrims  and  supply- 
ing them  with  the  necessaries  of  life  during  their  sojourn 
in  the  city.  The  natives,  however,  of  this  sacred  place  are 
generally  described  as  cold,  irreligious,  shrewd,  avaricious, 
:ind  jnl'lirtcil  to  debaucheries  of  all  kinds  ;  they  often  amass 
'  princely  fortunes,  which  they  spend  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner.  Of  late,  however,  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  Mecca 
has  decreased  considerably.  Pop.  about  -!.">. "IMI.  with  lodg- 
ing-room for  three  times  that  number.  (See  Richard  F. 
Hurton's  I'rraonal  Narrative  »f  ft  l'il>jriin«ijt>  to  Mrcfa  and 
Medina,  1855.) 

Mecca,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.,  4  miles  N. 
of  Baconsburg  Station  (Atlantic  and  (Jrcat  Western  R.  R.), 
celebrated  for  its  heavy  petroleum,  valued  for  lubricating 
purposes.  Pop.  935. 

Mecca  Balsam, called  also  lialm  of  Gilead.  The 
class  of  substances  called  bfthani*  are,  chemically,  mixtures 
of  solid  resinous  matters  proceeding  from  the  oxidation 
of  essential  oils,  with  some  of  the  essential  oils  themselves 
from  which  they  proceed.  Common  mule  turpentine  and 
Venice  turpentine  are  familiar  examples.  The  balsam  of 
Mecca,  when  pure  and  genuine,  is  the  resinous  exudation 
from  a  plant  that  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea, 
known  to  botanists  as  /Inlmiiuali-ittli-'iii  1,'i/i-ni/i-iim;  a  small 
evergreen  shrub.  In  the  East  it  is  much  emplovcd  in 
medicine  and  perfumery,  but  the  inferiority  and  spurious 
character  of  the  material  sent  under  its  name  into  Western 
commerce  have  led  to  the  almost  entire  abandonment  of 
its  use.  Trommsdorff  found  in  it  30  per  cent,  of  volatile 
oil,  64  per  cent,  of  hard  and  4  per  cent,  of  soft  resin,  and 
a  minute  quantity  of  a  bitter  substance.  Bonastre  found 
only  10  per  cent,  of  fragrant  volatile  oil.  The  essential 
oil  is  no  doubt  a  terpene,  but  no  special  examination  of  it 
has  been  made.  II.  WURTZ. 

Mechan'ic,  tp.  of  Holmes  co.,  0.,  contains  a  valuable 
bed  of  cannel  coal  8  feet  thick.  Pop.  1066. 

Mechanical  [Gr.  pTjxactKdc]  Art  is  most  easily  distin- 
guished from  fine  art  by  the  character  of  its  products:  those 
of  fine  art  represent  ideas,  those  of  mechanical  art  answer 
purposes  ;  the  former  result  in  a  gratification  of  the  aesthet- 
ical  sense,  the  latter  are  made  for  practical  use.  The  painting 
of  a  flower  so  as  to  represent  a  certain  effect  of  color  or  form 
characteristic  of  vegetable  life,  and  thereby  symbolical  of 
life  in  general,  is  a  work  of  art ;  the  painting  of  a  flower 
so  as  to  show  to  the  student  the  structure  and  correlation 
of  its  organs  is  a  work  of  mechanical  art.  There  is,  never- 
theless, much  that  is  mechanical  in  all  fine  art,  even  in  a 
lyrical  poem  or  a  symphony;  and  when  the  artist  is  not 
thoroughly  trained  in  this,  the  mechanical  part  of  his 
work,  no  inspiration  can  save  the  a?sthetical  effect  from 
being  blurred.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  that  is 
testhetical  in  all  mechanical  arts — in  carpentry,  coach- 
making,  etc. ;  and  if  the  artisan  is  without  taste  or  has  a 
bad  taste,  no  smartness  of  contrivance  or  skill  of  workman- 
ship can  ever  make  his  work  completely  satisfactory.  Yea, 
in  certain  fields — as,  for  instance,  in  architecture — the  fine 
and  the  mechanical  arts  are  mixed  so  closely  together  that 
the  dominion  has  become  disputed.  Here,  too,  however, 
the  above-given  distinction  will  suffice.  A  building,  whe- 
ther a  court-house,  bank,  or  church,  is  a  work  of  mere 
mechanical  art  if  it  is  made  only  to  answer  its  practical 
purposes,  but  if  it  is  also  made  to  represent  in  its  forms 
the  ideas  of  worship,  government,  or  enterprise  which 
underlie  those  purposes,  it  is  also  a  work  of  art.  (See  ART 
and  FINE  ART.) 

Mechanical  Calculation.  The  employment  of  sim- 
ple mechanical  devices  for  assisting  arithmetical  computa- 
tions dates  from  the  very  origin  of  the  science,  as  is  shown, 
in  fact,  by  the  etymology  (Lat.  calculus,  "a  pebble"), 
which  indicates  that  the  earliest  "calculations"  of  a  rude 
people  were  effected  by  means  of  an  actual  counting  of 
grains  or  bits  of  stone,  each  representing  a  unit  of  the 
staple  of  traffic.  They  would  not  be  employed,  however, 
until  the  number  of  the  fingers  on  the  two  hands,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  (he  decimal  notation,  was  exceeded. 
The  second  step  in  the  development  of  arithmetic  must 
have  been  to  make  a  single  pebble  or  grain  represent  a 
group  of  5  or  10  units.  The  third  step  would  be  reached 
at  a  much  later  period  by  making  a  pebble  or  grain  (of 
larger  size  or  different  color)  represent  100,  when  a  prob- 
lem of  addition  involving  many  thousands  of  units  could 
be  mechanically  performed  by  the  aid  of  a  small  number 
of  pebbles  of  three  different  kinds,  the  operation  of  "car- 
rying ten  "  being  mechanically  represented  by  the  substi- 
tution of  a  unit  of  the  larger  denomination  for  10  of  the 
smaller.  This  was  the  principle  from  which  originated  the 
abacus.  It  is  thus  seen  that  mechanical  methods  of  com- 
putation preceded  the  perfection  of  mental  arithmetic  and 
the  use  of  writing  for  the  same  purpose.  Plato  invented 
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a  sliding  square  to  solve  the  problem  of  two  mean  propor- 
tionals, and  Nicomedes  in  the  first  century  B.  c.  devised  a 
conchoid  curve  for  the  solution  of  the  same  problem,  as 
well  as  for  trisecting  an  angle.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
employed  the  abacus  for  their  ordinary  problems  of  arith- 
metic, and  the  same  or  similar  instruments  continued  in 
common  use  in  Southern  Europe  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  in  England  still  later,  until  they  were  super- 
seded by  the  progress  of  written  arithmetic.  GUNTER'S 
SCALE  and  NAPIER'S  BONES  (which  see),  invented  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  wore  extremely  ingenious  contri- 
vances, but  of  little  practical  use  from  the  limited  nature 
of  their  operation.  Blaise  Pascal,  one  of  the  most  sublime 
geniuses  whom  the  world  has  ever  seen,  constructed  in  1642, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  machine  for  performing  the  rou- 
tine operations  of  arithmetic.  It  consisted  of  a  group  of 
wheels  and  cylinders.  On  the  convex  surfaces  of  the  latter 
were  inscribed  the  numbers  with  which  the  operations  were 
to  be  performed,  consisting  of  the  ten  figures  of  the  decimal 
system,  and  the  numbers  adapted  for  the  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  livres,  sous,  and  deniers.  These  cylinders  were 
connected  by  wheels  in  such  manner  that  a  single  revolu- 
tion of  one  wheel  produced,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  desired  operation,  ten,  twelve,  or  twenty  revolutions  of 
the  other  wheels.  The  first  cylinder  was  turned  by  hand, 
and  the  others  were  moved  in  conformity  to  the  desired 
arithmetical  rule.  In  1673,  Leibnitz  described  a  machine 
for  a  similar  purpose,  said  to  have  been  superior  to  Pas- 
cal's in  practical  operation,  but  too  complicated  and  ex- 
Sensive  to  be  brought  into  use.  In  1822,  Mr.  Charles 
abbage  read  two  papers  before  the  Royal  Astronom- 
ical Society  descriptive  of  a  machine  he  had  invented 
for  solving  mathematical  problems  of  some  complex- 
ity, and  at  the  same  time  printing  its  own  results  by 
means  of  typos.  This  would  evidently  have  been  of  in- 
calculable service  in  the  tedious  toil  of  computing  astron- 
omical tables,  and  the  society  therefore  memorialized  the 
government  for  pecuniary  aid  in  constructing  a  machine. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Herschel,  Davy,  Young,  and  Wollast.on 
were  members,  reported  in  favor  of  the  invention.  The 
government  thereupon  made  a  liberal  grant,  but  the  plan 
of  the  machine  was  extremely  complicated,  and  was  more 
than  once  modified,  so  that  artisans  had  to  be  specially 
educated  to  understand  it.  Large  sums  were  advancer! 
from  time  to  time  for  many  years,  but  the  machine  was 
never  completed,  nnd  in  is  13.  after  twenty  years'  labor  and 
a  fruitless  expenditure  of  ss.'t.miu,  the  government  rct'nsnl 
to  countenance  any  farther  outlay,  and  the  unfinisdc  1 
"  difference  engine,"  as  it  was  called,  was  placed  in  the 
museum  of  King's  College,  London.  Had  the  plan  of  the 
inventor  been  successfully  carried  out,  this  machine  would 
perform  all  the  operations  of  simple  arithmetic  on  any 
numbers  whatever;  combine  quantities  algebraically  or 
arithmetically  in  an  unlimited  variety  of  relations  ;  use 
algebraic  si^ns  according  to  their  proper  laws,  and  develop 
the  consequences  of  those  laws :  arbitrarily  substitute  any 
formula  for  any  other;  effect  processes  of  differentiation 
and  integration  on  functions  in  which  the  operations  take 
place  by  successive  steps;  execute  the  operations  of  the 
combinatory  analysis,  and  compute  the  numbers  of  Ber- 
nouilli.  The  cardinal  principle  of  Babbago's  machine  is 
the  fact  that  if  we  begin  with  a  table  of  logarithms  or 
sines,  then  make  a  second  table  consisting  of  the  differences 
between  the  successive  numbers  of  the  first,  then  a  third 
from  the  differences  of  the  second,  etc.,  we  ultimately  reach 
a  table  in  which  all  the  numbers  are  the  same.  Reversing 
the  process,  and  the  first  number  of  each  table  being  given, 
the  first  table  could  be  recovered  by  a  series  of  additions 
starting  from  the  table  of  equal  numbers.  Moreover,  the 
machine  stamps  each  figure  as  fast  aa  calculated  upon  a 
stereotype  plate,  so  that  no  errors  of  the  press  could  be 
made  in  the  publication  of  tables  thus  calculated.  A  ma- 
chine for  effecting  the  same  object  upon  a  different  principle 
was  commenced  by  two  Swedish  brothers,  George  and  Ed- 
ward Schcutz,  in  1S34-,  and  successfully  completed  in  1853. 
It  was  exhibited  in  London  in  1854,  and  in  Paris  in  1855,  and 
purchased  by  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany  in  1856. 
It  calculates  to  fifteen  places  of  decimals,  impressing  upon 
lead  the  result  to  eight  places,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
figures  per  minute.  By  taking  out  certain  wheels  and 
putting  in  others  it  will  calculate  and  record  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence;  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds;  in 
tons,  hundredweights,  and  pounds,  and  in  many  other 
modes  of  notation.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  perfect  in- 
strument of  its  kind  ever  completed,  and  has  been  success- 
fully employed  at  Albany  in  delicate  astronomical  calcula- 
tions. PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

JHechan'ical  Powers,  certain  elementary  forms  of 
mechanism  in  which  the  simplest  possible  material  con- 
nection between  two  points  or  surfaces  is  such  that  the 


action  of  a  force  applied  at  one  point  in  a  given  direc- 
tion is  caused  to  overcome  a  resistance  at  another  point 
in  any  required  direction.  In  its  general  acceptation 
the  term  "mechanical  power"  implies  also  the  condi- 
tion that  an  "  advantage "  is  gained  by  the  use  of  one 
of  these  elementary  machines;  or,  in  other  words,  that  a 
small  force  acting  through  a  given  space  may  be  made  to 
overcome  a  greater  force  acting  as  a  resistance  through  a 
less  space.  When  increase  of  motion  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject, a  force  acting  through  a  given  space  may  overcome 
a  less  resistance  acting  through  a  greater  space.  Where  a 
simple  transfer  of  the  direction  or  point  of  application  of 
a  force  takes  place,  without  any  possible  "advantage"  in 
either  of  these  respects,  the  material  connection  between 
the  points  of  application  of  the  power  and  resistance  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  employment  of  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary machines  or  mechanical  powers. 

In  discussing  the  motions  which  are  transmitted  by 
means  of  elementary  machines  it  is  unnecessary  to  take 
into  account  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  act  upon  them. 
These  may  be  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  in  which  forth 
exhibits  itself  or  is  employed  by  men  and  animals,  such 
as  gravity,  inertia,  friction,  etc.;  one  general  principle 
being  sufficient  for  nil — viz.  that  in  any  elementary  ma- 
chine the  product  of  the  force  or  effort  into  the  distance 
passed  over  by  its  point  of  application  must  be  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  resistance  multiplied  by  the  distance 
passed  over  by  its  point  of  application.  If  the  force  or 
effort  be  a  liquid  pressure  acting  on  a  surface,  the  resist- 
ance being  a  corresponding  liquid  pressure  acting  on  a 
different  surface,  then  the  volumes  through  which  the  two 
surfaces  move  under  the  influences  of  the  action  and  re- 
action must  be  equal.  This  latter  enumeration  of  the 
general  principle  is  applicable  especially  to  hydrostatic 
machines. 

Under  these  general  definitions  and  conditions  all  the 
elementary  machines  which  are  met  with  in  mechanical 
constructions,  or  which  are  employed  by  man  and  animals 
in  locomotion,  may  be  arranged  under  four  heads,  each 
depending,  for  the  calculation  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  moving  force  and  the  resistance,  upnn  certain  ele- 
mentary theorems  of  mechanics.  The  classilications  are 
the  /« '(•«  >•  :  the  i,\'-lii»'<l  j>/ni/<-  ;  the  /<>ii/l>-il  liitk*  (called  also 
the  funicular  machine,  and  Blvo  toe  "toggle-joint");  ami 
the  InfdroHt'iiir  iti-etH.  All  machines  of  artificial  construc- 
tion and  all  movements  of  animals  in  locomotion  depend 
on  the  action  of  these  simple  machines  or  mechanical 
powers,  either  in  their  elementary  forms  or  in  various 
combinations. 

The  lever  is  based  on  the  theorem  of  mrmirut*  qf  forget, 
and  involves  a  rotation  of  a  material,  rigid  bar  or  form 
about  a  point  called  the  fulcrum.  The  moment  of  a 
force  is  the  product  of  the  force  measured  in  units  of 
force  (pounds ),  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  its  line  <.('  action  t"  the  centre  of  rotation,  the  ful- 
crum. Whatever  be  the  directions  of  the  effort  or  power, 
and  the  resistance,  applied  to  two  points  of  a  lever,  the 
products  obtained  by  multiplying  each  by  the  perpendicu- 
lar distance  from  its  line  of  action  to  the  fulcrum  must  be 
equal.  The  pressure  upon  the  point  of  rotation  in  the 
fulcrum  acts  as  a  third  force,  which  at  any  instant  main- 
tains the  other  two  in  equilibrio.  To  find  this  pressure 
in  any  given  direction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  find  the 
components  of  the  other  two  forces,  which  act  in  direc- 
tions parallel  to  the  given  direction,  and  the  equilibrium 
is  established  by  the  general  theorem  of  parallel  forces — • 
viz.  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  is  always  equal  to 
their  sum  if  they  act  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  their 
difference  if  they  act  in  contrary  directions.  This  result- 
ant in  the  case  of  the  lever  is  the  pressure  upon  the  ful- 
crum, acting  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  force  if  the 
parallel  components  of  the  forces  act  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  in  the  common  direction  of  the  forces  if  they 
act  in  the  same  direction.  All  problems  of  levers,  whether 
they  be  straight  or  bent,  and  whether  the  forces  applied 
to  them  are  parallel  or  oblique,  may  be  solved  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  preceding  rules. 

The  wheel-and-axle  and  the  movable  pulley  are  ele- 
mentary machines,  depending  for  their  action  on  the 
principle  of  the  lever,  although  sometimes  classed  as  sepa- 
rate mechanical  powers.  The  fixed  pulley  merely  changes 
the  direction  and  point  of  application  of  the  force  applied 
to  the  cord  passing  over  it,  but  no  other  advantage  results 
from  it.  In  the  case  of  the  movable  pulley  the  fulcrum  is 
movable,  and  acts  as  an  instantaneous  axis,  the  resistance 
acting  between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum. 

The  inrUnrd  ;,/•<«<•  and  the./"""'1''  linl-n  depend  for  their 
action  on  the  theorem  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 
Representing  the  relations  between  the  height,  length,  and 
base  of  an  inclined  plane  by  the  altitude,  hypothemi^e, 
and  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  relation  between 
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the  forces  which  cause  a  sliding  of  a  body  on  an  inclined 
plane  is  as  follows :  If  the  effort  or  power  be  applied  par- 
allel l..  the  length  Of  [he  plane,  and  the  resistance  parallel 
to  the  height,  the  effort  will  be  to  the  resistance  as  the 
height  tif  the  plain-  to  the  length.  When  a  man  rolls  a 
barrel  up  an  inclined  plane  into  his  wagon,  he  obtains 
not  only  the  advantage  of  the  inclined  plane,  but  also  the 
advantage  of  rolling  over  sliding  friction.  The  total  use- 
ful work  performed,  leaving  friction  out  of  consideration, 
is  the  work  of  elevating  the  weight  of  the  barrel  from  the 
ground  to  the  wagon  ;  and  this  total  work  can  in  no  way 
be  avoided.  It  is,  however,  accomplished  by  a  small  mus- 
cular effort  exerted  through  a  greater  space  than  the  height 
of  the  wagon,  the  diminution  of  the  effort  necessary  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  the  plane. 

The  wedge  is  an  example  of  an  inclined  plane.  When 
a  pressure  is  exerted  against  the  end  of  a  wedge  to  force 
it,  forward,  the  resistance  against  the  face  of  the  wedge 
will  be  to  the  pressure  applied  to  the  end  as  the  distance 
through  which  the  wedge  moves  is  to  the  distance,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  face,  through  which  the  material  yields  to 
the  action. 

Tlie  screw  is  an  inclined  plane  in  the  form  of  a  helix 
wound  around  a  cylinder,  and  its  action  is  determined  by 
the  same  laws. 

The  jointed  links,  in  which  the  relation  between  the 
power  and  resistance  is  found  by  the  application  of  the 
parallelogram  of  forces,  is  not  so  often  found  in  artificial 
constructions  as  some  of  the  other  elementary  machines, 
but  it  possesses  especial  interest  in  being  found  applied 
in  the  mechanism  of  all  walking  or  leaping  animals.  A 
feu-  artificial  constructions,  among  which  may  be  named 
Hicks's  press,  are  based  on  this  mechanical  power,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  two  rigid  bars  or  link*  jointed  together, 
the  effort  being  applied  at  the  joint  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
enlarge  the  angle  between  the  bars.  If  one  bar  rest  against 
an  immovable  point  of  resistance,  and  the  other  be  guided 
in  a  given  direction,  when  the  two  bars  approach  a  straight 
line  the  action  of  the  force  at  the  joint  is  to  overcome  a 
much  greater  resistance  at  the  end  of  the  guided  bar.  A 
succession  of  jointed  links,  as  in  the  hinder  legs  of  leaping 
animals,  not  only  multiplies  motion,  but  enables  the  ani- 
mal to  exert  the  greatest  effort  in  the  direction  of  the 
terminal  motion. 

The  hydroatatia  press  is  an  elementary  machine  which 
depends  for  its  action  on  the  principle  of  distribution  of 
pressures  through  the  medium  of  a^liquid.  If  a  closed  ves- 
sel tilled  with  a  liquid  be  tapped  at  any  point,  and  a  small 
piston  be  inserted  in  such  a  manner  that  an  external  pres- 
sure may  be  applied  to  the  piston,  no  liquid  being  allowed  to 
es'-ape. — when  such  a  pressure  is  applied,  every  part  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  vessel,  equal  in  area  to  the  piston, 
will  feel  the  additional  pressure  independently  of  all  the 
other  parts.  If  one  end  of  the  vessel  bo  closed  by  a  tight 
piston  movable  outward,  the  total  additional  pressure  upon 
the  surface  of  this  larger  piston  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  additional  pressures  upon  its  parts,  each  of 
these  small  parts  being  equal  to  the  area  of  the  smaller 
piston.  The  force  required  to  resist  the  total  additional 
pressure  on  the  large  piston  will  then  be  as  many  times 
greater  than  the  force  applied  to  the  small  piston  as  the 
Rirl'irc  of  the  larger  is  greater  than  the  surface  of  the 
smaller  piston.  If  motion  take  place,  the  extent  of  motion 
of  the  two  pistons  must  follow  the  inverse  of  this  rule. 
The  distance  passed  over  by  the  two  pistons  will  be  in- 
versely proportional  to  their  areas. 

Ordinary  machines,  whether  they  be  prime  mover*— i.  e. 
whether  they  receive  directly  and  utilize  the  action  of 
muscular  force,  the  force  of  gravity  acting  through  falling 
water,  the  wind,  or  the  moving  force  of  heat — or  whether 
they  bo  secondary  machines  driven  by  prime  movers,  are 
elementary  machines,  or  combinations  of  the  elementary 
machines  which  have  been  named.  They  consist  gener- 
ally of  a  framework  for  sustaining  and  supporting  the 
moving  pieces,  and  certain  connections  between  the  mov- 
ing pieces  by  which  motion  is  communicated  from  one 
moving  piece  to  another,  or  from  the  driving  point  to  the 
working  point.  The  principles  according  to  which  such 
muti.in.-"  are  communicated  are  based  on  the  laws  of 
million  (see  MOTION),  and  have  been  fully  developed  for  all 
ordinary  machines  in  modern  works  on  the  principles 
of  mechanism.  Prof.  Robert  Willis,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S..  of  the 
Inivcrsityof  Cambridge,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
been  the  first  to  develop  this  interesting  and  useful  branch 
of  practical  mechanics  into  a  special  science. 

W.  P.  TROWBRIDGE. 

Mechan'ic  Falls,  post-v.  of  Androscoggin  co..  Me., 
3:1  miles  N.  of  Portland,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R., 
has  1  academy,  4  churches,  6  paper-mills,  1  rifle-factory,  1 
shoe-factory.  I  cheese-factory,  1  weekly  newspaper,  excel- 
lent water-power,  a  corn-canning  establishment,  a  good 
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hotel,  manufactories  of  harness,  organs,  and  furniture,  and 
a  number  of  stores.     Pop.  about  1700. 

WALTER  CLARKE,  En.  "  ANDROSCOGOIN  HERALD." 

Mechan'ics  [Gr-pfgwud}*  The  term*' mechanics  "was 
originally  employed  to  designate  the  principles  of  action  of 
machines;  the  science  which  embraces  the  lovs  of  motion 
and  force,  commonly  called  the  science  of  mechanics,  hav- 
ing derived  its  origin  princi pally  from  praetieal  operations 
rather  tlnin  from  theoretical  abstractions.  The  proficiency 
of  the  ancients  in  practical  mechanics  is  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  descriptions  of  machines  which  have  been  preserved 
in  their  writings.  In  the  construction  of  temples,  pyramids, 
bridges,  aqueducts,  and  other  great  works,  the  elementary 
machines  must  have  performed  an  important  part:  anil 
indeed  some  ideas  of  modern  physics  seem  to  have  entered 
into  the  conceptions  of  the  old  (ireek  philosophers;  such 
as  that  of  the  elements  or  atoms,  the  aither,  and  the  idou 
that  all  things  are  in  incessant  motion.  Archimedes  (287- 
212  B.  c.)  may  even  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
theoretical  mechanics  in  his  investigations  in  regard  to  tho 
lever,  centres  of  gravity,  etc.  The  theory  of  Aristotle, 
that  a  body  contains  in  itself  the  principles  of  rest  and 
motion,  uninfluenced  by  external  causes,  continued,  how- 
ever, to  be  received  until  the  time  of  Galileo  (1564— 1642). 
(ialileo  disputed  the  ideas  of  Aristotle,  and  by  experiments 
on  falling  bodies  showed  the  existence  of  a  force  independ- 
ent of  the  falling  body  which  produced  a  velocity  of  mo- 
tion dependent  on  the  time  of  descent,  and  not  on  the  mass 
of  the  body.  After  this  the  science  made  slow  but  gradual 
progress,  and  was  extended  in  its  signification  beyond  the 
principles  of  mere  mechanical  contrivances  to  embrace  the 
laws  of  force  .and  motion  as  exhibited  in  universal  phc.- 
nomcna.  With  this  signification  the  science  became  en- 
larged and  subdivided,  some  writers  on  mechanics  dividing 
the  subject  into  two  parts — static*,  embracing  the  princi- 
ples or  theorems  which  apply  to  bodies  at  rest  urWer  the 
action  of  natural  forces;  and  dynamics,  embracing  the 
principles  of  equilibrium  and  action  of  bodies  in  a  state 
of  motion.  Other  writers  subdivide  the  subject  into  two — 
the  mechanics  of  solids  and  the  mechanics  of  fluids;  and 
others,  again,  into  kinematics  or  tho  laws  of  motion,  geo- 
metrically considered,  without  reference  to  tho  causes  of 
motion,  and  dynamics,  the  laws  of  motion  and  force. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  the  sci- 
ence of  dynamics  under  this  broad  acceptation  has  been 
given  under  the  head  DVNAMICS,  and  it  only  remains  to 
follow  a  little  further  tho  enunciations  of  these  general 
principles,  and  to  give  a  brief  history  of  their  discovery 
or  development.  The  principles  of  kinematics,  or  the  ab- 
stract theory  of  motion,  will  be  found  under  tho  head  MO- 
TION. Bcnedetti  (1530-90)  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
true  came,  of  acceleration  in  falling  bodies  in  properly 
considering  the  principle  of  inertia,  it  having  been  pre- 
viously supposed  that  every  movement  was  due  to  an  inde- 
pendent and  additional  exercise  of  force. 

Of  the  principles  which  form  tho  foundation  of  the  sci- 
ence of  mechanics  or  dynamics — viz.  the  principle  of  in- 
ertia, the  equality  of  action  and  reaction,  tne  non-depend- 
ence of  the  effect  of  a  force  on  the  previous  motion  ac- 
quired by  a  body,  and  the  independence  of  the  effects  of 
forces  which  act  simultaneously  upon  the  same  body — the 
first  was  recognized  by  Descartes  (1596-1650),  who,  ob- 
serving the  acceleration  of  bodies  moving  in  straight  lines, 
called  the  force  of  continuance  the  indwelling  force  of  the 
matter,  a  property  called  by  Newton  (1642-1726)  inertness, 
while  tho  resistance  to  change  due  to  the  body  alone  he 
called  inertia. 

According  to  Lagrange,  Guido  Ilbaldi  (1545-1607)  was 
the  first  to  make  an  exposition  of  the  principle  of  virtual 
velocities.  The  virtual  velocity  of  a  point  due  to  a  force 
is  the  motion  of  the  point  in  a  right  line  to  a  position  in- 
finitely near,  projected  upon  the  line  of  the  force  ;  and  the 
n'rtii'it  moment  is  the  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
virtual  velocity  by  the  intensity  of  the  force.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  useful  in  investigating  the  analytical  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium  of  a  system  of  forces. 

Galileo  announced  the  principle  that  two  forces  are  in 
equilibrio  if  their  moments  are  equal  and  opposed,  the 
moments  being  proportional  to  the  products  of  the  forces 
by  their  virtual  velocities.  The  conception  of  the  paral- 
lelogram of  forces  is  due  to  Galileo,  and  its  subsequent 
applications  to  motions  and  velocities  to  Descartes,  Wal- 
lis,  K<>l)erval,  and  others. 

A  theorem  which  has  been  most  useful  in  analytical  in- 
vestigations, called  the  "  Theorem  of  D'Alcmbert."  is  found 
in  most  textlmuks.  It  was  first  announced  by  D'Alembert 
(1717-83),  and  is  especially  useful  in  the  investigations 
connected  with  dynamical  engineering.  It  is  as  follows  : 
"  If  at  any  instant  tho  forces  of  inertia  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  material  system  are  joined  to  the  other  forces 
which  act  upon  the  system,  a  system  of  forces  is  obtained 
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which  will  produce,  at  that  instant,  a  condition  of  equi- 
librium in  the  material  system." 

The  term  "living  force"  is  due  to  Leibnitz  (1648-1716), 
who  made  a  distinction  between  living  and  dead  force  ;  liv- 
ing force  being  such  as  causes  motion,  and  dead  force  such 
as  opposed  by  an  immovable  obstacle  causes  no  motion. 

A  contention  arose  between  the  followers  of  Descartes 
and  Leibnitz  in  regard  to  the  measure  of  force,  the  former 
contending  for  the  principle  that  the  force  is  proportional 
to  the  velocity,  while  the  latter  made  the  mass  multiplied 
by  the  velocity  the  measure  of  force.  The  apparently  con- 
flicting views  were  reconciled  by  D'Alembert.  Definitions 
were  so  arranged  that  by  "  quantity  of  motion  "  was  to  be 
understood  the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity,  and 
by  "  living  force,"  the  mass  multiplied  by  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  The  term  momentum  is  at  present  usually 
employed,  instead  of  quantity  of  motion.  Newton  (1642- 
1726)  conceived  the  idea  that  the  proper  measure  of  the 
motit-e  force  is  the  mass  multiplied  by  the  acceleration, 
and  Helmholtz  as  late  as  1847  announced  a  new  principle, 
that  all  motive  forces  are  central  forces.  All  forces  of  at- 
traction or  repulsion  between  two  masses  affect  only  the 
relative  positions  of  those  masses.  Helmholtz  introduced 
the  idea  of  other  forces  of  a  system  acting  towards  a  fixed 
point,  these  being  the  real  motive  forces,  which,  combined 
with  the  other  forces,  determine  the  paths  and  velocities 
of  the  point**. 

The  property  called  inertness — viz.  that  if  there  be  no 
continuous  action  of  forces  upon  a  mass  or  material  point, 
it  either  remains  at  rest  or  moves  uniformly  in  a  straight 
line — was  announced  by  Descartes.  lluyghens,  and  Xew- 
ton.  D'Alembert  observed  that  if  the  acting  forces  upon 
a  mass  or  material  point  are  constant,  and  tend  always  in 
the  same  direction,  the  mass  will  move  as  if  free.  (For  a 
discussion  of  the  principle  of  areas  see  INVARIABLE  PLANE.) 
This  principle  was  discovered  separatclv  bv  Euler  (1707- 
83),  D.  Bernoulli  (1786-1813),  and  D'Arcy. 

The  following  are  general  theorems  relating  to  any  sys- 
tem whatever : 

1.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  system  acted  upon  by 
exterior  force  moves  in  the  same  path  as  if  the  whole  mass 
of  the  system   were  concentrated  at  that  point,  and   as 
though  the  exterior  forces   were  transported   parallel   to 
themselves  to  that  point.     This  theorem  shows  that  the 
motion  of  a  material  system  may  be  traced  by  referring  it 
to  the  motion  of  its  centre  of  gravity  regarded  as  a  material 
point.     As  a  familiar  application  of  this  general  theorem, 
suppose  a  shell  to  be  fired  from  a  cannon.     Its  path  will 
at  first  be  approximately  a  parabola.     If  it  explodes  in  its 
course,  the  resistance  of  the  air  being  left  out  of  consider- 
ation, the  paths  of  the  separate  pieces  will  diverge,  but 
the  path  of  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  pieces 
will  remain  unaltered.     The  explosion  of  the  powder,  be- 
ing only  an  exertion  of  internal  forces,  cannot  alter  this 
path :  it  is  only  when  one  of  the  pieces  strikes  an  obstacle 
that  the  path  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is 
changed,  a  new  external  force  being  thus  introduced.    Ap- 
plied to  the  planetary  system,  this  theorem  shows  that  if 
the  influence  of  the  fixed  stars  be  disregarded,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  system  must  be  either  at  rest  or  moving 
in  some  path  due  to  forces  external  to  the  system. 

2.  The  theorem  of  moments  of  quantity  of  motion  or 
moments   of  momentum  may  be   enunciated  as    follows : 
"The  increase  in  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  momentum 
of  a  system  in  reference  to  any  axis  during  a  given  time  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  impulses  of  the 
exterior  forces  with  reference  to  the  same  axis  in  the  same 
time." 

3.  The  theorems  of  living  force  and  of  inertia  have  been 
noticed  under  the  head  DVNAMICS.     It  results  from  this 
theorem,  and  from  the  constitution  of  bodies,  that  the  gen- 
eral analytical  expression  for  the  living  force  of  a  system 
of  material  points  or  masses  contains  three  terms — one 
giving  the  living  force  of  the  system,  supposing  the  whole 
mass  concentrated  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  partaking 
of  the  motion  of  that  point;    another  giving  the  living 
force  due  to  rotation  about  a  line  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  ;  and  a  third,  the  living  force  due  to  the  sepa- 
rate motions  of  the  masses  under  the  action  of  the  central 
or  internal  forces  of  the  system. 

These  general  theorems  arc  sufficient  to  solve  in  a  simple 
manner  some  of  the  practical  questions  which  present 
themselves  to  ordinary  observation.  An  invariable  solid, 
for  instance,  abandoned  to  itself  after  tuning  received  an 
impulse,  will  generally  have  two  motions,  one  of  transla- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  another  of  rotation  about 
a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity — movements 
the  laws  of  which  have  been  distinctly  and  beautifully  de- 
monstrated by  Poinsot.  A  circus  performer  in  acconip]i?.h- 
ing  the  difficult  feat  of  throwing  two  somersaults  in  the  air 
is  incapable  of  controlling  the  rotation  of  his  body  by  any 


muscular  effort  while  in  the  air;  the  number  of  turns  de- 
pending only  on  the  original  impulse  and  the  elevation  ;UH! 
length  of  path  described  by  the  centre  of  gravity  before 
he  reaches  the  ground. 

The  principle  of  the  indestructibility  of  force  or  the  con- 
servation of  force  is  of  recent  development,  although  dis- 
cussions of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
older  writers.  Some  modern  authorities  give  Newton  the 
credit  of  anticipating  the  more  recent  discoverers.  The 
investigations  of  Carnot,  Clapeyron,  Mayer,  Colding,  Joule, 
Clausius,  Helmholtz,  Hankine,  and  Thompson  have  served 
to  definitely  establish  the  principle. 

The  more  recent  establishment  of  tlie  principle  that  the 
laws  of  dynamics  embracing  motion  and  force  hold  true  as 
well  for  the  minute  invisible  motions  of  the  particles  of  bodies 
as  for  the  great  masses  of  the  solar  system,  has  had  a  most 
important  effect  on  the  development  of  thephysical  sciences. 
The  living  force  or  energy  of  a  body  is  no  longer  confined  to 
its  sensible  movements  us  u  whole,  but  embraces  the  living 
force  due  to  molecular  motions  which  give  rise  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat ;  and  the  sciences  of  heat,  electricity,  mag- 
netism, chemistry,  and  even  astronomy,  have  derived  new 
interest  and  experienced  a  great  expansion  from  a  know- 

"f  the  above  principle.  W.  P.  Tituwimihci;. 

Mechanics,  Animal.  In  animal  mechanics  the  mus- 
cular force  is  utilized  through  either  one  of  the  elementary 
machines  or  mechanical  powers  (see  MKriiANirAi.  I'nv  : 
or  through  a  simple  combination  of  two  or  more  of  them. 
The  employment  of  these  elementary  machines  siipp..- c- 
a  resistance  or  point  of  support  which  by  its  reaction  cn- 
ahles  the  machine  to  act.  In  walking  or  leaping  on  the 
ground  the  "jointed  links"  or  ''knee-joint"  is  the  simple 
machine  employed  when  the  body  is  raised  from  the  ground, 
and  the  lever  when  a  limb  only  is  raised  ur  moved,  the  earth 
furnishing  the  resistance  in  the  first  case,  and  the  body  in  the 
second.  The  greatest  effort  of  an  ani- 
mal in  required  in  leaping  or  in  haul- 
ing a  load.  The  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  lever  involves  the  <-.>n 
sci|iirnct'  that  the  bones  of  the  limbs 
in  these  efforts  sii.-tain  great  en>ss- 
F  trains,  which  from  their  structure 
they  are  not  calculated  to  bear.  The 
bone-  of  the  bind  leg  of  the  horse,  for 
instance,  are  arranged  as  in  the  en- 
graving, and  whether  in  leaping  or  in 
hauling  a  load  {or  rather  pushing  a 
load,  liecaiiM-  (lie  principal  effort  is  a 
pushing  operation,  the  load  being  at- 
tarlinl  to  the  !»lioulder),  the.  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  hinder  [tarts  is  to 
straighten  out  the  links  which  form 
the  hind  legs.  The  ground  gives  :i 
point  of  support,  but  not  a  fulcrum  in 
the  sense  of  the  lever;  and  in>t<;nl  ,.t 
the  greatest  effort  being  a  cn»s  break- 
ing effort,  it  is  transmitted  through 
the  axes  of  the  bones,  in  which  direc- 
tion, as  short  columns,  they  are  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  very  great  pres- 
sure. When  the  limbs  are  raised  from 
the  ground  the  body  acts  as  the  point  of  resi.-tanre,  and  the 
bones  act  generally  as  levers;  but  when  the  ground  forms  the 
point  of  resistance,  the  principle  of  the  lever  does  not  fur- 
nish the  means  of  calculating  the  effort  necessary  to  ele\  ate 
the  weight  of  the  body.  The  jointed  construction  ,-liown  in 
the  sketch  corresponds  to  the  device  known  as  "  la/y  tongs" 
in  mechanics,  and  acts  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  mus- 
cular force  is  applied  at  each  joint.  When  this  system  of 
jointed  links  is  extended  to  nearly  a  straight  line,  a  very 
slight  muscular  effort  at  each  joint  transmits  a  powerful  force 
through  the  axis  of  the  extended  system  in  the  direction 
of  motion.  Swimming  animals  usually  make  use  of  the 
"inclined  plane,"  combined  with  the  lever  or  the  jointed 
links,  although  some  animals,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  make  use 
of  an  apparatus  which  involves  the  principle  of  the  hy- 
drostatic press;  a  quantity  of  water  being  drawn  into  the 
body  by  a  large  opening,  and  then  ejected  by  a  smaller 
opening  with  a  greater  velocity. 

The  operation  of  flying  is  nearly  identical,  on  mechani- 
cal principles,  with  that  of  swimming,  the  only  difference-: 
being  those  which  arise  from  the  lesser  density  of  the  me- 
dium in  which  the  motion  takes  place.  In  many  motions 
of  animals  the  inertia  of  the  body  or  of  parts  of  the  body 
acts  as  an  instantaneous  resistance  by  which  the  motion  is 
accomplished. 

The  kinematics  of  animal  movements,  orthc  mere  motions 
of  the  bodies  and  extremities  of  animals,  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  extended  experiments,  and  have  been  quite 
fully  treated  by  various  authors.  The  dynamics  of  animal 
movements,  or  the  laws  of  the  forces  exerted,  have  received 
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less  attention.  The  latter  study  is  perhaps  the  more  im- 
portant, as  the  structure  of  nearly  all  animal.-  is  baseil,  to 
sonic  extent,  on  their  mode  of  progression,  and  tho  condi- 
tions under  which  they  arc  obliged  to  move  from  place  to 
place,  or  tho  mode  in  which  they  procure  food,  defend 
themselves,  or  escape  from  enemies. 

The  general  law  that  in  animal  locomotion  tho  same 
elementary  machines  arc  employed,  and  the  same  mechani- 
cal principles  applied,  as  in  artificial  constructions  made 
by  iimn,  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  study  of  animal  move- 
ments. W.  P.  TnowBRHXiK. 

Mechan'icsbnrg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sangamon  co., 
111.,  on  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  K.  R.,  13  miles  E. 
of  Springfield.  The  principal  village  is  3  miles  S.  of  the 
railroad  station.  Pop.  of  v.  366  ;  of  tp.  1443. 

Mechanicsbiirg,  post-v.  of  Henry  co.,  Ind.,  in  Fall 
Creek  tp.  l'"p.  !-'•. 

Mechnnicsburg,  post-v.  of  Champaign  co..  0.,  17 
mile-  \.  W.  of  Springfield,  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus 
Cincinnati  and  Indiana  R.  R.,  contains  3  churches,  2 
banks,  1  newspaper,  several  large  mills  and  shops,  2  ho- 
tels, the  district  fair-grounds,  and  a  number  of  stores. 
Principal  business,  fanning,  dairying,  and  stock-raising. 
Pop.  940.  0.  C.  WHEELEII,  ED.  "  CENTRAL  OHIO  NEWS." 

Mechnnicsburg,  post-b.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.,  8 
miles  W.  of  Harrisburg,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  R.  R. 
It  was  incorporated  in  1826,  and  besides  being  supplied 
with  water  and  gas,  contains  Irving  Female  College,  tho 
Cumberland  Valley  Institute,  and  several  graded  schools, 
9  churches,  a  library,  1  foundry,  3  door  and  sash  factories, 
spoke  and  bending  works,  6  large  warehouses,  5  hotels,  2 
newspapers,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  2569. 

R.  II.  THOMAS,  Ei>.  "  INDEPENDENT  JOURNAL." 

Mechanicsburg,  a  v.  (Bitrsn  VALLEY  P.  0.)  of  Brush 
Valley  tp.,  Indiana  CO.,  Pa.,  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Indiana. 
Pop.  204. 

Mechanicsburg,  post-tp.  of  Bland  eo.,Va.  Pop.  1233. 

Mechan'icslown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Frederick  co., 
Md..  45  miles  N.  W.  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Western  Mary- 
land R.  R.,  has  5  churches,  3  lanyards,  a  planing  and  saw 
mill,  a  fulling-mill,  the  Catoctin  furnace,  3  miles  outside 
the  town,  with  a  capacity  of  turning  out  300  tons  of  pig 
iron  per  week,  and  stores  and  shops.  Pop.  of  v.  583 ;  of 
tp.  2340.  WM.  NEED,  ED.  "  CATOCTIN  CLARION." 

Mechan'icsville,  post-v.  of  Pioneer  tp.,  Cedar  co., 
la.,  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  has  a  hotel 
and  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  628. 

Mechanicsville,  post-v.  of  Half  Moon  and  Stillwater 
tps.,  Saratoga  co..  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  Anthony's  Kill,  and  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 
R.  It.,  has  5  churches,  2  hotels,  and  a  large  linen  thread 
manufactory.  Pop.  1075. 

Mechanicsville,  a  v.  in  Henrico  co.,  Va.,  about  7 
miles  N.  E.  of  Richmond,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  battle 
fought  near  by  between  the  Confederate  and  Federal  forces 
June  26,  1862.  After  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  remained  inactive  until  June  25th,  when 
Gen.  McClellan  reported  his  readiness  to  move  upon  Rich- 
mond. (Jen.  Lee.  who  had  succeeded  Johnston  in  command 
of  the  Confederate  army  of  Virginia,  had,  however,  so  far 
completed  the  concentration  of  troops  about  that  city  as  to 
himself  assume  the  initiative  on  the  26th.  The  plan  of 
Gen.  Lee  contemplated  the  advance  of  Jackson  from  Ash- 
land on  the  25th,  and  the  turning  of  Beaver  Dam  early  on 
the  26th;  A.  P.  Hill  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  at  Meadow 
Bridge  when  Jackson's  advance  should  be  known,  and 
move  directly  on  Mechanicsville,  held  by  the  advance  of 
the  Federal  army  with  a  regiment  and  a  battery ;  Long- 
street  and  D.  H.  Hill  to  cross  as  soon  as  the  Mechanics- 
ville bridge  should  be  uncovered,  the  former  to  go  to  the 
support  of  A.  P.  Hill ;  the  latter  to  unite  with  Jackson  ; 
the  entire  force  to  sweep  down  the  N.  bank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy and  throw  itself  upon  the  Federal  communications 
with  the  York  River.  Jackson's  entire  command  not  ar- 
riving at  Ashland  in  time  to  move  according  to  instruc- 
tions, ho  was  consequently  a  day  behind  on  the  26th,  and 
at  3  p.  M.  A.  P.  Hill  crossed  the  river  and  advanced  upon 
Mechanicsville.  whereupon  the  Federal  advance  withdrew 
to  the  strongly  intrenched  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  about  a  mile  distant,  held  by  the  corps 
of  Fitz  John  Porter.  Longstreet  and  Hill  thus  being  en- 
abled to  cross  the  bridge,  the  proposed  advance  down  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Chickahominy  was  attempted.  The  Federal 
position  was,  however,  a  strong  one,  the  banks  of  the  creek 
in  front  being  high  and  almost  perpendicular,  while  the 
approaches  to  it  were  over  open  fields  swept  by  artillery. 
The  Confederates,  moving  resolutely  forward,  were  baffled 
by  the  abatis  and  exposed  to  a  disastrous  artillery  and 
musketry  fire,  before  which,  after  repeated  assaults,  they 


were  compelled  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Firing  was,  how- 
ever, maintained  until  9  p.  M.  This  battle  was  sustained 
on  the  Federal  side  mainly  by  the  brigades  of  Seymour 
and  Reynolds,  the  remainder  of  the  corps  not  being  warmly 
engaged.  On  the  authority  of  Gen.  Longstreet,  Swinton 
places  the  loss  of  the  Confederates  between  3000  and  4000. 
The  Federal  loss  was  less  than  400.  Tho  attempt  was  un- 
successfully renewed  at  dawn  of  tho  27th,  when,  Jackson 
arriving,  the  position  was  abandoned,  t  See  (!  AINES'S  MILL.) 
This  battle  also  takes  the  name  of  Beaver  Dam. 

Mechanicsville,  post-v.  of  Mount  Holly  tp.,  Rutland 
CO.,  Vt.,  3  miles  S.  of  Mount  Holly  R.  R.  Station.  It  has 
manufactures  of  chair-stock,  leather,  and  other  goods. 

Me'chi  (JoiiN  JOSEPH),  b.  in  London,  England,  May  22, 
1802,  was  the  son  of  an  Italian  in  the  household  of  George 
III. ;  became  in  youth  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house,  and 
afterwards  set  up  a  cutler's  shop  :  amassed  a  large  fortune 
by  the  sale  of  razor-strops;  in  1840  purchased  170  acres 
of  poor  land  at  Tiptree  Heath,  Essex,  where  by  deep 
drainage,  steam-ploughing,  and  the  use  of  liquid  manures 
he  has  carried  on  farming  at  a  handsome  profit ;  became 
in  1856  sheriff  of  London;  alderman  1857-65;  author  of 
Letters  on  Agricultural  Improvements  (1845),  Experiments 
in  Drainage  (1847),  How  to  Farm  Profitably  (I860). 

Mechitar.    See  MEKHITAR. 

Mech'lin  [Ger.  Mecheln;  Fr.  Malines],  city  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Dylo.  It  is  the  see  of 
tho  archbishop-primate  of  Belgium,  and  has  an  ecclesias- 
tical seminary  and  several  other  educational  institutions. 
Its  cathedral  is  a  magnificent  edifice  erected  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  adorned  by  paintings  of  Rubens  and  Van 
Dyke.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Mechlin  was  one  of  the 
manufacturing  centres  of  Europe,  but  it  has  entirely  lost 
that  reputation  ;  its  lace  manufactures  are  now  the  only 
ones  of  any  importance.  Pop.  36,090. 

Medium's  River,  post-v.  of  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  is  on 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  10  miles  W.  of  Charlottesville. 

Meck'el's  Ganglion,  or  the  Spheno- palatine 
Ganglion,  a  heart-shaped  mass  of  grayish-red  nerve- 
substance  in  the  human  body,  occupying  a  place  in  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa,  near  the  hearing  apparatus.  It  is 
connected  with  the  second  (superior  maxillary)  branch  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  which  branch  is  purely  sensory,  with  the 
seventh  (facial),  a  motor  nerve,  with  the  sympathetic  and 
the  other  ganglia  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Its  physiology  is  not 
well  understood. 

Meck'lenburg,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  S. 
by  South  Carolina  and  W.  by  Catawba  River.  It  is  un- 
even and  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  cotton  are  lead- 
ing products.  Gold  and  copper  abound  and  several  dia- 
monds have  been  found.  Lumber  and  carriages  are  lead- 
ing articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Charlotte  Columbia  and  Augusta,  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  (North  Carolina  division),  and  the  Wilmington 
Charlotte  and  Rutherford  R.  Rs.  Area,  COO  square  miles. 
Cap.  Charlotte.  Pop.  24,299. 

Mecklenburg,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by 
Meherrin  River  and  S.  by  North  Carolina.  Area,  485  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Tobacco  and  corn  are 
leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Roanoke 
River  and  by  tho  Roanoke  Valley  R.  R.  Cap.  Boydton. 
Pop.  21,318. 

Mecklenburg,  post-v.  of  Hector  tp.,  Schuyler  co., 
N.  Y.,  12  miles  N.  AV.  of  Watkins. 

Mecklenbnrg  Declaration  of  Independence, 
History  of.  The  text  of  this  document,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  principal  "Resolutions"  of  May  31,  1775,  having 
been  printed  under  the  appropriate  heading  (see  DECLA- 
RATION or  INDEPENDENCE,  THE  MECKLENBURG),  it  remains 
to  give  a  historical  sketch  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
both  instruments  originated,  and  to  notice  the  arguments 
brought  against  the  authenticity  of  the  former. 

On  Feb.  9,  1775,  both  houses  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  presented  a  joint  address  to  the  king  declaring  that 
a  rebellion  existed  in  Massachusetts,  and  pledging  their 
lives  and  property  to  its  suppression.  The  American  col- 
onies took  Parliament  at  its  word,  and  proceeded  to  or- 
ganize local  governments  in  all  quarters.  Owing  to  the  in- 
frequency  of  communications,  which  were  at  that  time  by 
way  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  the  news  did  not  reach  Mecklen- 
burg county  until  some  time  in  April,  when  it  gave  rise  to 
frequent  consultations  between  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
at  Charlotte  and  vicinity.  Among  these  were  Col.  Thomas 
Polk,  commander  of  the  county  militia;  Dr.  Ephraim  Bre- 
vard,  a  forcible  and  energetic  writer,  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton ;  and  several  members  of  the  Alexander  family,  so 
numerous  in  the  county.  As  the  result  of  these  conferences 
a  series  of  twenty  resolutions  was  drawn  up,  which,  start- 
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ing  from  the  premises  of  the  parliamentary  address,  in- 
ferring therefrom  the  annulment  of  all  laws  and  commis- 
sions in  the  province  derived  from  the  authority  of  king 
and  Parliament,  proceeded  to  provide  the  forms  of  local 
self-government  by  means  of  a  committee  of  public  safety 
and  to  determine  the  rules  by  which  that  body  should  act, 
subject  to  the  future  pleasure  of  the  provincial  Congress. 
They  were  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Brevard,  and  in  the  words 
of  Bancroft  "were  framed  with  superior  skill,  precision 
of  language,  and  calm  comprehensiveness."  The  project 
being  ripe  for  execution  some  time  in  May,  Col.  Polk  called 
upon  the  nine  companies  of  militiamen  to  elect  each  two 
delegates,  with  powers  to  act  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  times  ;  and  they  accordingly  met  in  the  little  court- 
house at  Charlotte  May  $%,  1775.*  An  eager  multitude  of 
spectators  from  all  parts  of  the  county  testified  to  the  popu- 
lar interest,  and  facilitated  a  knowledge  of  popular  senti- 
ment. Among  those  spectators  several  survived  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the  event 
in  1825,  and  to  give  their  testimony  to  the  facts  of  the 
casc.f  Abraham  Alexander  was  chosen  chairman,  Dr. 
Brevurd  and  John  McKnitt  Alexander  secretaries  or  clerks. 
Col.  Polk,  Dr.  Brevard.  Rev.  Hezckiah  J.  Baleh.  and  Wil- 
liam Kcnnon,  Esq.,  addressed  the  assembly,  and  the  three 
latter  were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  resolutions. 
The  project  previously  prepared,  based  upon  the  "joint 
address"  of  Parliament,  was  discussed  and  accepted  as  a 
practical  measure,  probably  without  change.  But  on  the 
same  day  news  had  come  up  from  Charleston  of  the  battle 
of  Lexington  :  it  created  intense  excitement,  and  prompted 
the  determination  to  go  beyond  the  original  intention  of 
the  movers.  After  a  discussion  prolonged  far  into  the 
night,  the  meeting  adjourned  until  noon  of  the  following 
day,  instructing  the  committee  to  report  at  that  time  a 
formal  declaration  of  independence,  which  should  be  trans- 
mitted by  express  to  the  Continental  Congress  at  Phila- 
delphia. At  the  appointed  time  on  the  following  day, 
May  jf,  the  assembly  was  reconvened,  and  the  Meeklen 
burg  Declaration  of  Independence,  consisting  of  six  res>> 
lutions  in  the  form  published  in  Martin's  Hi*tnr</  nf  Xnrlh 
Cin-ii/iiKi.  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  adopted,  signed 
by  all  the  delegates,  and  read  to  the  expectant  multitude 
from  the  court-house  steps  by  Col.  Polk,  along  with  the  ' 
previously  adopted  series  of  twenty  resolutions  forming  the 
code  for  their  practical  observance.  Both  documein 
despatched  to  Philadelphia  by  a  special  messenger,  ('apt. 
James  Jack,  and  by  him  delivered  to  Richard  Caswcll  and 
William  Hooper,  delegates  from  North  Carolina.  Tin 
of  affairs  at  Philadelphia  was  such  that  the  delegates  judged 
it  premature  to  present  so  daring  a  document  to  a  body 
which  still  professed  its  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  They  there- 
fore wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  Mecklenburg  committee  ap- 
proving their  sentiments  and  explaining  the  reason  of  their 
reluctance  to  precipitate  a  crisis.  The  Declaration  was 
undoubtedly  shown  to  other  members,  and  probably  to 
Richard  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  leaders  of  (  ..n 
gross,  who  a  year  later  consciously  or  unconsciously  em- 
ployed several  of  its  phrases  in  his  celebrated  "  resolutions 
of  independence,"  wnence  they  passed  into  the  national 
Declaration  of  July  4. 

The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  was  not 
designed  for  publicity  other  than  such  as  might  be  ob- 
tained by  its  presentation  to  Congress.  In  form  it  was  ex- 
pressly passed  for  the  purpose  of  communication  to  Con- 
gress as  the  sentiment,  of  Western  Carolina  on  the  burning 
question  of  independence.  Its  authors  well  knew  that  the 
Mecklenburg  convention  was  technically  incompetent  to 
take  a  step  which  could  only  proceed  from  an  entire  State. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising  tuat  while  copies  of  the  longer 
series  of  resolutions  were  speedily  published  in  the  papers 
of  Charleston  and  Wilmington,  as  well  as  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Spy,  the  "  Declaration  "  was  apparently  not  circu- 
lated. It  was  known  to  all  the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  and 
its  further  publicity  was  referred  to  Congress  ;  why  should 
its  authors  gratuitously  invoke  the  rage  of  the  Tories  of 
Central  North  Carolina  and  Upper  South  Carolina  ?  For 
practical  purposes  the  so-called  "  by-laws  and  regulations  " 
were  sufficient,  yet  the  imagination  was  so  deeply  impressed 
by  the  bolder  manifesto  that  in  a  few  years  more  it  was 
alone  remembered.  When,  therefore,  towards  the  close  of 
the  century,  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  a  historian  of  the  State. 
was  collecting  documents  for  his  work,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  J.  McK.  Alexander,  the  surviving  secretary. 
Dr.  Brevard.  after  service  in  the  army  and  imprisonment  at 
Charleston,  had  died  in  1780  at  Charlotte,  in  the  house  of 
his  fellow-secretary,  to  whom  he  presumably  left  his  official 

*  May  19.  Old  Style  =  May  30.  New  Style.  The  reformed  cal- 
endar adopted  in  England  in  1752  was  still  in  a  transition  state 
in  Western  Carolina. 

t  Rev.  Humphrey  Hunter,  Gen.  George  Graham,  and  Isaac 
Alexander. 


manuscripts.  Alexander  had  furnished  at  least  one  other 
copy  from  the  original  record,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
burnin<4of  his  house  in  Apr.,  1800.  In  the  same  year,  being 
requested  to  furnish  a  copy  to  ex-Gov.  W.  R.  Davies,  he 
attempted  to  reproduce  tne  document  from  memory,  in 
which  he  succeeded  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  though 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  elegance  and  logical  connec- 
tion. At  the  same  time  he  appended  a  certificate  of  sub- 
stantial but  not  verbal  accuracy,  referring  for  the  exact 
text  to  the  copy  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Williamson.  J.  McK. 
Alexander  died  in  1817,  without  having  seen  the  promised 
history  from  the  pen  of  Williamson,  which  was  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  year  1771.  Nearly  fifty  years  had 
therefore  elapsed,  and  innumerable  histories  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  had  appeared,  none  of  which  contained 
the  slightest  reference  to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration. 
Dr.  Joseph  McKnitt  Alexander,  son  of  the  secretary,  very 
properly  judged  the  action  of  the  Mecklenburg  patriots 
too  important  to  be  condemned  to  further  oblivion,  and  on 
Apr.  30,  1819,  he  published  his  father's  memorandum  in 
the  Raleigh  lleyintcr,  adding  the  reference  to  a  more  per- 
fect copy  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Williamsnti.  then  still  living 
in  New  York.  Republished  throughout  the  country,  this 
document  was  the  first  intimation  to  that  generation  of 
American  citizens  of  an  interesting  fact  of  Revolutionary 
history.  It  became  the  subject  of  correspondence  between 
ex-Presidents  Adams  and  Jefferson,  the  forujer  accepting, 
the  latter  questioning,  its  ant  hen  t  icit  y.  There  was  no  lack 
of  skepticism  ;  but.  fortunately,  there  still  remained  a  score 
or  more  of  witnesses  of  the  highest  character,  who  if  they 
could  not  speak  to  the  exact  date  and  language  of  the  doc- 
ument, gave  full  confirmation  to  the  accounts  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg convention  and  its  results.  Their  evidence  was 
obtained  and  published  in  due  form,  and  Ihe  people  and 
government  of  North  Carolina  placed  the  20th  of  May  on 
an  equality  with  the  .1th  of  July  in  their  estimation.  A 
more  perfect  text  had  appeared  in  ISIMI  in  Martin's  Hi»ti>nf 
of  Nnrtli  I'nrnlimi.  derived  from  a  copy  made  previous  to 
1800,  and  its  variations  from  the  so-called  "  Alexander  " 
and  "  Davies  "  copies  were  precisely  such  as  to  corroborate 
the  claim  of  substantial  but  not  verbal  accuracy  made  for 
the  latter.  After  the  year  1H30,  when  the  legislature  had 
given  the  stamp  of  its  authority  tu  the  received  version  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration,  the'  que-timi  seemed  to  be 
for  ever  settled.  It  was  not  until  ISH7  that  an  entirely 
unexpected  discovery  put  a  new  face-  upon  the  subject. 
The  witnesses  in  their  certificates  had  spoken  of  only  one. 
meeting  at  the  court-house,  and  remembered  as  its  result 
only  the  "  Declaration  of  Independence."  It  is  true  that 
one  or  two  of  them  hail  spoken  of  some  "  bye  la»s  and 
regulations,"  but  they  attached  no  importance  to  them, 
while  they  were  very  clear  and  decided  in  their  recollec- 
tion of  the  main  event.  In  ISI!7  a  printed  copy  of  the 
"bye-laws  and  regulations."  dated  May  :>1.  177;>,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  antiquary  I'eter  Force,  and  other  copies 
were  soon  found  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in  London. 
This  settled  the  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  a  .Mecklenburg 
convention,  and  that  it  had  pa.-sed  a  series  of  audacious 
resolutions,  but  they  were  not  a  "declaration  of  independ- 
ence." and  the  date  of  May  31  was  thought  to  disagree 
with  that  assigned  to  the  convention.  It  was  therefore 
argued  by  M-vcral  learned  as  well  as  undoubtedly  patriotic 
citizens  of  North  Carolina  that  the  document  bearing  date 
May  20  is  a  myth,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  an  exag- 
gerated travesty  of  the  resolutions  of  May  31.  This  argu- 
ment has  been  most  elaborately  presented  in  the  Snrtk 
American  lleriew  of  Apr.,  1874,  and  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  New  York  daily  press  April  and  May,  1875,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  approaching  Centennial  celebration,  which 
took  place  with  suitable  ceremony  May  20.  It  is  belicx  ed. 
however,  that  every  important  argument  has  been  inci- 
dentally answered  in  the  above  narrative,  and  that  the 
only  real  ground  of  controversy  was  the  supposed  discrep- 
ancy of  dates.  It  is  singular  that  so  protracted  a  contro- 
versy should  have  been  waged  without  the  discovery  of 
the  simple  solution  first  propounded  during  the  present 
year.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  mode  of  re- 
conciliation had  been  put  forward  at  the  outset  all  contro- 
versy would  have  been  spared.  The  two  essential  facts  of 
the  equivalence  of  May  20  0.  S.  with  May  31  N.  S.,  and 
that  the  correction  of  the  calendar  was  many  years  in  be- 
coming generalized  in  the  remoter  regions  of  America,  are 
undeniable:  ami  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
two  secretaries  followed  different  reckonings,  and  the  ex- 
tant copies  having  all  come  ultimately  from  the  pen  of  J. 
McK.  Alexander,  the  origin  of  the  mistake  is  obvious.  But 
we  have  positive  testimony  of  the  highest  character  on  this 
head,  which  is  all  the  better  for  being  completely  uncon- 
-  ions.  It  has  never  before  been  pointed  out.  Rev.  Hum- 
phrey Hunter,  in  some  respects  the  most  circumstantial  of 
the  witnesses  whose  testimony  remains,  said  in  a  memoir 
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written  shortly  before  his  death  in  1S2S  that  the  conven- 
tion took  place  on  May  20,  1775,  anil  that  ''on  that  mem- 
onil.le  day  I  (he)  was  L'O  years  and  H  days  of  age."  Else- 
where in  the  same  memoir  he  stated  that  he  was  born  May 
I  I.  I7.j.'».  Correcting  the  obvious  misprint  of  a  4  instead 
of  a  7  in  the  latter  case,  and  adding  the  two  dates(17  +  14) 
gives  as  the  date  of  the  Declaration  May  31.  This  is  a 
striking  conlirmation  of  the  theory  above  advanced,  and 
shows  that  the  writer  had  made  the  correction  of  the  cal-  I 
endar  in  the  instance  of  his  own  birthday,  and  had  also 
borne  it  in  mind  when  he  made  the  calculation  of  his  age 
"on  that  memorable  day,"  but  had  subsequently  over- 
looked the  application  of  the  same  rule  in  reducing  to 
N.  8.  the  dote  of  the  •'  Declaration  of  Independence."  Ifc 
would  seem  that  this  unwitting  evidence,  which  in  no  pos- 
silile  way  can  bo  made  to  agree  with  any  other  date,  may 
hr  :i"-epted  as  decisive. 

(The  above  was  carefully  prepared  from 'materials  fur- 
nHieil  to  the  editor-in-chief  of  this  work  by  the  late  cx- 
(Jov.  William  A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  in 
tended  to  bear  his  name  after  revision,  which  it  was  pre- 
vented from  receiving  by  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Sar- 
atoga. N.  Y.,  Aug.  11,  1875.)  POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Meck'lenburg-Schwerin',  grand  duchy  of  Northern 
(ierm.iny,  bounded  N.  by  the  Baltic,  and  E.,  S.,  and  W.  by 
I'nissin."  Area,  5138  square  miles.  Pop.  557,897,  chiefly 
of  Slavonian  origin,  of  which  they  still  retain  marks  in 
their  features.  The  ground  is  low  and  level,  dotted  with 
small  lakes,  and  covered  with  forests.  Along  the  shore  of 
the  Baltic  the  soil  is  sandy  or  marshy,  but  farther  inland 
it  is  fertile  and  well  suited  to  agriculture  and  pasturage, 
live,  wheat,  flax,  and  tobacco  are  raised;  cattle  and  horses 
are  reared,  and,  especially  the  latter,  are  much  valued. 
Cap.  Schwerin. 

Meck'lenburg-Strcl'itz,  grand  duchy  of  Northern 
Germany,  consisting  of  two  separate  parts — Stargard,  be- 
tween Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Pomcrania,  and  Ratzo- 
burg.  between  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  and  Lauenburg. 
The  total  area  is  909  square  miles.  Pop.  96,982.  Cap. 
Neu-Strelitz. 

Mecon'ic  Acid  [Gr.  M<UV,  the  "poppy"],  an  acid 
which  occurs  combined  with  morphine  in  opium.  (See 
PPJUM.) 

Mecos'ta,  county  in  the  W.  central  part  of  the  south- 
ern peninsula  of  Michigan.  Area,  576  square  miles.  It 
is  level  and  generally  fertile.  It  is  extensively  covered 
with  forests.  Lumber  is  manufactured,  and  some  grain 
produced.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Muskegon  River, 
anil  by  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  and  other  railroads. 
Cap.  Big  Rapids.  Pop.  5642. 

Mecosta,  tp.  of  Mccosta  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  262. 

Mcd'nls,  large  coins  not  intended  for  circulation  as 
money,  but  struck  or  cast  on  extraordinary  occasions  in 
commemoration  of  victories,  treaties,  coronations,  or  other 
conspicuous  events,  or  in  honor  of  remarkable  persons. 
The  Greeks  struck  no  medals,  and  the  Roman  brass  medal- 
lions differ  considerably  from  modern  medals,  as  they  rep- 
resent only  political  or  religious  ideas  in  an  allegorical 
manner,  not  busts  of  historical  persons.  The  first  medals 
of  modern  times  were  designed  Dy  painters  and  sculptors, 
made  of  lead  and  bronze,  and  cast  in  moulds  of  clay  or  fine 
sand  taken  from  models  of  wax.  Subsequently,  the  art 
was  adopted  by  the  goldsmiths,  and  medals  were  made  in 
reponss£  work  or  in  chasing  in  the  precious  metals  (Cellini). 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  medals  were  made 
in  Germany  in  boxwood  or  soapstone.  from  which  moulds 
were  made  (Albert  Dtirer).  At  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Camelio  began  to  cut  steel  dies ;  a  master- 
mould  or  model  of  raised  steel  was  made,  and  soft  iron  dies 
stamped  from  it.  The  oldest  medal  known  is  that  of  David 
II.,  king  of  Scotland,  of  gold,  and  made  between  1330  and 
1370.  From  the  fifteenth  century  there  is  a  succession  of 
medals  down  to  our  time  in  most  European  countries.  In 
England  it  begins  in  1480,  in  Denmark  in  1474.  in  Ger- 
many in  1453,  in  Rome  in  1464,  in  Spain  in  1503,  etc.  The 
most  beautiful  series  of  medals  are  the  papal  and  those  be- 
longing to  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  I. 

Med'ary  (SAMUEL),  b.  in  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  Feb. 
25, 1801  ;  became  a  printer  and  Democratic  politician;  was 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Ohio  Statesman,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Columbus  (0.)  Crisis ;  was  appointed  minis- 
ter to  Chili  1855,  but  did  not  accept;  governor  of  Minne- 
sota Territory  1857-58,  of  Kansas  1859-60.  D.  at  Colum- 
bus, 0.,  Nov.  7,  1864. 

Med'aryville,  post-v.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.,  52  miles 
N.  of  Lafayette,  on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chi- 
cago R.  R.,  has  2  largo  schools,  4  churches,  1  newspaper, 
7  dry-goods  stores,  and  a  number  of  shops.  Pop.  193. 

J.  A.  WlNEGARDIN,  El).  "  PULASKI  GuAHD." 


Med'dybemps,  post-tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Me.,  45 
miles  N.  E.  of  Machias.  Pop.  200. 

Me'de,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Pavia,  situated 
in  a  plain  abounding  in  fruit  and  game.  Its  silk  industry 
is  considerable.  Pop.  in  1874,  C209. 

Mede  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Berdcn,  England  in  Oct..  15si;: 
graduated  at  Cambridge  KilO  ;  became  a  fellow  of  Christ 
College  ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  spent 
his  lite  in  teaching  Greek.  D.  at  Cambridge  Oct.,  1038. 
He  was  well  versed  in  Oriental  learning,  and  wrote  several 
esteemed  theological  works,  of  which  the  best  known  is 
the  Clavis  Apocalyptica,  published  in  Latin  in  1627,  and  in 
English  in  1643.  It  was  the  earliest  English  work  of  any 
value  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Mede'a  [M>jS«ia],  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter 
of  .lEe'tes,  king  of  Colchis.  She  assisted  Jason  in  getting 
the  Golden  Fleece,  and  became  his  wife.  With  him  she 
went  to  Greece,  where  she  became  renowned  for  her  sor- 
ceries and  her  many  tragic  adventures.  Repudiated  by 
her  husband,  she  destroys  Glauce,  her  rival,  and  slays  her 
own  children  by  Jason.  She  rejected  the  love  of  Zeus, 
healed  Heracles  of  a  mortal  illness,  and  at  last  became  im- 
mortal and  espoused  Achilles  in  Elysium.  Her  story  is 
variously  told,  and  has  furnished  much  material  for  the 
artist  and  the  tragedian. 

Mcdellin',  town  in  the  state  of  Antioquia,  republic  of 
Colombia,  South  America,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley 
at  an  elevation  of  5030  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
well  built  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  13,700. 

IHedeola,  or  Indian  Cucumber  [from  the  sorceress 
Medea],  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceaj  and  tribe 
Trillidea},  consisting  of  a  single  species,  the  M.  Vir<iiui<-tt, 
called  Gyromia  by  Nuttall,  a  perennial  herb  with  a  simple 
slender  stem,  clothed  with  flocculent  and  deciduous  wool, 
rising  from  a  horizontal  and  tuberous  white  root,  which 
has  the  taste  of  cucumber,  whence  the  popular  name.  The 
scientific  name  was  given  from  the  erroneous  notion  that 
this  root  possesses  great  medicinal  virtues.  The  stem  bears 
near  the  middle  a  whorl  of  5-9  obovate-lanceolate  and 
pointed,  sessile,  lightly  parallel-ribbed,  thin  leaves  with 
netted  veins ;  also  another  of  three  much  smaller  ovate 
leaves  at  the  top,  subtending  a  sessile  umbel  of  small  re- 
curved flowers,  which  bloom  in  June.  The  plant  grows 
chiefly  in  the  rich  damp  woods  of  the  Central  Atlantic 
States. 

Med'field,  pleasant  post-tp.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  20 
miles  S.  W.  of  Boston,  at  the  crossing  of  the  New  York 
and  New  England  and  the  Mansfield  and  Framingham 
R.  Rs.,  has  manufactures  of  straw  goods  and  carriages,  a 
town-hall,  a  public  library,  and  3  churches.  Pop.  1142. 

Med'ford,  post-tp.  of  Piscataquis  oo.,  Me.,  10  miles  N. 
of  La  Grange  R.  R.  Station.  Pop.  294. 

Medford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  5 
miles  from  Boston,  on  the  Boston  Lowell  and  Nashua  and 
the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  Rs.,  contains  a  public  library,  1 
bank,  1  newspaper,  and  is  the  seat  of  Tufts  College.  Med- 
ford  rum  and  crackers  are  largely  manufactured  here.  Pop. 
5717.  A.  B.  MORSS,  ED.  "  CHRONICLE." 

Medford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Stcele  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  (Iowa  and  Minnesota  divi- 
sion), 65  miles  S.  of  Minneapolis.  Pop.  520. 

Medford,  post-v.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  is  the  south- 
ern terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  Camden  and  Burlington 
County  Railroad,  26  miles  by  rail  from  Philadelphia,  has 
a  national  bank,  4  churches,  and  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
of  tp.  2189. 

Medford's,  tp.  of  Cherokee  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  574. 

Med'hurst  (WALTER  HENRY),  b.  in  London,  England, 
in  1796;  went  to  the  East  in  1816  as  a  missionary  ;  trav- 
elled through  India  several  years;  resided  at  Batavia 
(Java)  eight  years  (1822-30),  laboring  also  in  Borneo  ; 
settled  at  Canton,  China,  about  1830,  and  at  Shanghai  in 
1843  ;  spent  six  years  in  the  interior  of  China,  and  d.  at 
London  Jan.  24,  185".  He  acquired  a  remarkable  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Javanese  languages, 
translated  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  edited  the  Chinese  Re- 
pository (20  vols.,  Canton,  1838-51),  published  a  Chinese 
and  English  Dictionary  (2  vols.,  Batavia,  1842-43),  and 
many  other  linguistic  works;  wrote  an  Account  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  a  valuable  work  on  China,  its  Stale 
and  I'rospects,  with  especial,  reference  to  the  Diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  (1838),  followed  by  A  £/««<•<•  at  the  Interior  of 
I'liinii  (1850),  and  translated  the  Chinese  classic  called 
Slui-Kiiiy  (1848),  besides  numerous  minor  works  from  the 
Chinese  and  other  Oriental  languages. 

Me'dia,  a  territory  of  Asia,  bordering  N.  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  bounded  on  the  other  sides  by  Parthia,  As- 
syria, and  Persia,  corresponded  nearly  to  the  present 
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Persian  provinces  Irak-Ajcmee,  Azerbaijan,  Ghilan,  and 
Mazandaran.  The  Medes  (the  Mnditi  of  (Sen.  x.  2)  were 
closely  allied  to  the  Persians  in  language  and  religion,  and 
they  distinguished  themselves  by  their  horsemanship  and 
their  skill  with  the  bow.  They  came  first  into  notice  when 
attacked  by  the  Assyrians  about  830  B.  c.  The  great  mon- 
archy established  by  them  dates  from  650  B.  c.,  with  Ecba- 
tana  for  its  capital.  In  625  B.  c.  their  king,  Cyaxares,  in 
league  with  Nabopolassar  of  Babylon,  took  Nineveh  and 
overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  revolt  of  the  Per- 
sians under  Cyrus  brought  the  Median  kingdom  to  an  end, 
558  B.  c.  The  Medes,  who  originally  were  a  warlike  race, 
are  later  spoken  of  as  a  very  effeminate  people. 

Media,  post-b.,  cap.  of  Delaware  co.,  Pa.,  13  miles  W. 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Media  and  West  Chester  R.  R.,  is 
supplied  with  gas  and  water,  has  several  churches,  the 
Delaware  County  Institute  of  Science,  good  public  and 
private  schools,  1  hotel,  and  stores.  The  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children  is  located 
about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  city  limits.  Pop.  1045. 
VERXOV  &  COOPER,  PUBS.  "  DELAWARE  Co.  AMERICAN." 

Me'diant  [Lat.  medin*,  "middle"],  in  music,  the  des- 
ignation of  the  third  above  the  tonic  or  keynote.  It  may 
be  major  or  minor,  and  is  named  from  its  position  as  mid- 
way between  the  tonic  and  the  dominant. 

Med'ical  Electric'ity.  Until  late  years  electricity 
has  not  been  used  to  any  extent  as  a  therapeutic  means  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.  In  the  year  1SIH  and  farther 
back  the  static  form  obtained  from  the  large  glass  friction 
apparatus  was  used  somewhat  empirically,  the  spark  being 
thrown  from  the  brass  balls  of  the  machine.  Recent  in- 
vestigations have  shown  what  real  value  this  powerful 
agent  has  in  many  forms  of  nervous  disease,  notably 
in  paralysis  and  neuralgia.  Duchesno  of  Boulogne  was 
among  the  first  to  treat  patients  with  the  localized  induced 
current,  and  Remak  in  Germany  employed  the  galvanic 
current  with  equally  successful  results.  Three  forms  of 
electricity  are  employed — viz.  the  induceil  current,  the  gal- 
vanic current,  and  the  static  current.  The  two  first  are 
examples  of  dynamical  electricity,  and  the  other  of  frie- 
tional  electricity.  Galvanic  electricity,  or  galvanism,  and 
induced  electricity,  or  Faradism,  as  it  has  Keen  called  out 
of  compliment  to  its  discoverer,  Faraday,  are  the  two  modes 
generally  made  use  of,  while  factional  electricity  is  but 
rarely  resorted  to.  Golding  Bird  advocated  its  use  while 
he  lived,  and  Arthius  has  written  a  great  deal  about  its 
merits,  particularly  in  chorea,  rheumatism,  and  the  diseases 
of  women.  Electro-magnetism,  a  species  of  induced  cur- 
rent produced  by  the  rotary  apparatus,  has  been  the  fav- 
orite form  of  treatment  among  quacks  and  empirics.  Far- 
adism is  furnished  by  an  instrument  containing  a  coil  of 
wire  surrounded  by  another,  the  inner  one  containing  in 
its  centre  a  bundle  of  wires  or  a  rod  of  soft  iron.  Through 
these  several  coils  a  galvanic  current  is  passed.  At  the 
end  of  the  wires  in  every  instrument  is  a  small  hammer  of 
soft  iron  fastened  to  a  spring,  and  a  pole  containing  a 
platinum-pointed  screw  is  placed  at  a  short  distance  from 
it,  opposite  the  end  of  the  bundle  of  wires.  This  hammer 
breaks  the  current  induced  in  the  coil  of  wire,  and  rapidly 

vibrates,  producing  shocks.     If  the  wire  a  I t   the  inner 

coil  receives  the  current,  it  is  «i-c»W«i-i/.  but  if  it  | 
through  one  coil  only,  the  current  is  primary.  The  ad\  an 
tages  of  a  perfect  instrument  are  the  following:  It  should 
be  made  to  furnish  slow  or  rapid  shocks;  the  wire  of  the 
coils  should  be  fine  enough  to  offer  such  resistance  to  the 
current  as  to  give  a  "fine,"  strong  induced  current.  The 
galvanic  current  is  obtained  from  a  series  of  cells  sufficient 
in  number  to  give  a  current  of  1,-uuioii.  Tension  is  the  re- 
sistance offered  to  the  passage  of  a  current.  One  cell  sup- 
plies a  current,  the  poles  of  other  cells  being  alternately 
joined,  and  there  are  finally  but  two  terminal  poles.  We 
find  that  as  the  current  from  the  original  cell  passes  through 
the  cells  which  follow,  its  teniion  or  power  is  increased, 
and  the  effect  is  appreciable  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 


proportion  to  the  number  of  cells  included  in  the  circuit. 
Quantity  is  another  variety  of  the  galvanic  current.  A 
current  of  ,,,,,,n>,iy  is  furnished  by  a  large  surface  of  metal 
in  the  battery-cell,  while  tension  is  the  product  of  a  number 
of  small  metal  plates.  One  large  cell  may  give  the  quan- 
tity which  twenty  smaller  cells  would  not  furnish  The 
teunun  or  fntetwifj  current  is  that  which  serves  us  the  best 
for  medical  purposes,  while  the  qunntity  current,  which 
furnishes  heat,  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  electro-sur- 
gery, which  will  be  presently  described. 

The  best  galvanic  cell  for  medical  purposes  is  the  Bun- 
sen,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Stohrer  of  Dresden  and 
the  Grenet,  a  modification  of  the  latter,  is  that  most  com- 


enware  and  a  diaphragm  of  papier  mache  between  the 
solutions.  The  static  current  may  be  furnished  by  the 
Unity,  electric  machine,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  he>t. 
The  Ruhmkorff  coil  has  recently  been  used,  one  wire  only 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the  patient,  the  air  forming 
the  other  conductor.  A  spark  having  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  ordinary  friction  spark  will  be  produced. 

For  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  body  we  make  use 
of  various  appliances  called  electrodes.  These  are  either 
sponge-covered  or  present  a  polished  metallic  surface  to 
the  skin.  Some  have  sponges  of  different  sizes  for  the  fare 
or  smaller  parts  of  the  body,  and  large  ones  for  the  trunk 
and  limbs.  For  active  effect  the  metallic  electrodes  are 
the  best.  Neuralgias  are  best  treated  by  these,  either  bare 
or  covered  by  a  piece  of  buckskin.  The  points  of  I)u- 
chcsne  consist  of  two  cones  of  metal  attached  to  handles. 
The  sensation  upon  the  skin  is  like  that  associated  with 
the  entrance  of  many  small  needles.  The  electric  brush 
is  often  used  to  restore  diminished  cutaneous  sensibility. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  fine  wires  bound  together  in  a 
handle.  This  electrode,  as  well  as  the  other  metallic  ones, 
are  used  upon  the  dry  skin.  Various  double  electrodes  and 
electrodes  for  special  parts,  such  as  the  eye.  uterus,  and  blad- 
der, are  employed  in  different  cases.  The  galvanic  battery 
should  include  appliances  for  breaking  the  current,  revers- 
ing it.  and  increasing  or  diminishing  its  intensity.  New 
nnd  improved  apparatus  contains  adjustments  fur  the  pro- 
duction of  shocks  and  varying  intermittent  discharges.  A 
galvanometer  is  very  useful  to  the  electro-therapeutist. 

Rational  electro-therapeutics  should  be  based  upon  elec- 
tro-physiology, and  the  German  and  French  observers  have 
experimented  the  most,  consequently  their  results  are  most 
perfect  and  reliable.  Rcinak,  Diibois-Reymond,  Zcimssen, 
(Iniums.  and  l,e  Gros.  Hrcimcr.  lienedikt.  and  Krh  stand 
in  the  front  rank  as  authorities.  In  this  country  nnd  Kng- 
land  BleetrO-fAerofMlfCt'ffl  predominate,  and,  sad  to  sav, 
electro-physiology  has  not  received  the  attention  it  has 
demanded.  Morgan,  whose  untimely  death  has  robbed  us 
of  one  of  the  most  promising  scientists  of  this  ila  v.  gave  to 
the  world  a  work  of  very  great  value  which  remains  as  a 
monument  to  his  grcatne  -. 

Certain  fuels  have  been  evolved  from  the  labors  of  the 
workers  in  this  field,  nnd  I  will  briefly  allude  to  them.  We 
have  been  taught  that  a  motor  nerve,  when  stimulated  by 
an  electric  current,  is  followed  by  a  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles it  supplies.  Strong  currents  uninterrupted  produce  an 
activity  in  motor  nerves,  but  if  these  currents  be  rapidly 
interrupted  or  broken,  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  will 
be  stronger,  anil  the  force  c.f  the  excitation  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  of  the  alterations  in  the  motor  stimulation. 
The  theory  of  tfaotrotomit  is  based  upon  the  following 
facts  :  If  a  portion  of  a  motor  nerve  is  included  between 
the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  it  is  said  to  be  jm/itriinl, 
and  in  a  state  of  "  elertrntnnus."  At  the  positive  pole  the 
irritability  of  the  nerve  is  diminished,  while  at  the  nega- 
tive it  is  excited  and  more  susceptible  to  stimulation.  The 
condition  at  the  positive  pole  is  called  anekctrotomug,  and 
that  at  the  negative,  cnte/eclrotonni.  The  positive  pole  is 
known  as  the  intntlr,  the  negative  the  cntfuulf,  and  these 
give  the  names  to  the  states  described.  A  nerve  is  said  to 
be  tetaniztd  when  the  muscle  supplied  is  thrown  into  a 
state  of  permanent  tetanic  contraction  by  a  rapidly  inter- 
mitting current.  The  passage  of  a  number  of  tln-M-  shocks 
for  some  time  will  diminish  the  irritability  of  the  nerve  to 
such  an  extent  that  finally  there  will  be  no  further  re- 
sponse. This  is  a  valuable  fact  to  consider  in  connection 
with  electro-therapeutics.  An  ascending  current  eaiises  a 
greater  irritability  in  a  nerve  than  a  descending  one:  a 
descending  one  depresses  excitability.  The  stimulus  is 
felt  at  the  negative  pole  when  the  current  commences,  and 
when  it  is  broken  it  is  felt  at  the  positive  pole.  Greater 
sm-ation  is  felt  nt  the  negative  pole.  I'tlugcr  has  shown 
that  a  shock  is  felt  at  the  oj>enhif/  of  the  weak  currents ; 
with  moderately  strong  ones,  it  is  felt  both  at  the  opening 
and  the  closure.  With  very  strong  currents  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  the  points  of  sensation,  as  the  power  of  the  nerve 
is  impaired. 

Brenner's  theories,  upon  which  ho  has  based  his  treat- 
ment of  deafness,  arc  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  "  when 
one  pole  is  placed  near  a  nerve  and  the  other  at  a  distance, 
the  nerve  obeys  the  nearer  pole" — that  the  auditory  nerve 
will  obey  the  pole  placed  upon  the  mastoid  process  or  in 
the  meatus.  No  effect  is  produced  by  the  other  pole  held 
in  the  patient's  hand.  If  the  negative  pole  is  placed 
against  the  ear,  the  current  is  ••  ascending" — if  the  posi- 
tive, "  descending."  The  action  upon  voluntary  muscles 
themselves  is  very  much  the  same  so  long  as  the  integrity 
of  their  immediate  nerve-supply  is  concerned.  Involun- 
tary muscles  respond  less  quickly.  There  are  various  de- 
generations and  atrophies  of  muscles  which  interfere  to  a 
great  extent  with  their  susceptibility  to  electric  currents. 
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It  is,  then,  well  in  disease  to  endeavor  to  pass  the  current 
through  the  nerve-trunk  which  supplies  them. 

The  i!"tiim  «f  the  faradic  current  upon  the  surface  of 
the  boilv  is. but  local.  It  does  not  affect  the  deeper  inus- 
clcs  nor  nerves.  Its  action  upon  the  skin  is  its  character- 
istic prujicrtv.  When  an  electrode  is  applied  to  the  moist- 
ened skin  it  is  followed  by  prickling  sensations,  attended 
by  redness  and  tingling.  The  faculty  of  perceiving  sen- 
sation by  the  cutaneous  nerves  and  muscles  has  been  called 
the  elfclrn-miiKfii/iir  seiiiiliility.  The  sensation  produced 
bv  the  galvanic  current  is  one  of  warmth,  like  that  which 
always  follows  the  application  of  local  stimulants,  such  as 
liniments  or  a  mustard  plaster.  When  the  faradic  current 
is  applied  to  the  skin  previously  dried,  or  when  the  elec- 
trodes arc  lightly  brought  in  contact  with  it,  there  is  ap- 
preciable pain  produced.  Cutaneous  sensibility  is  more 
cx:i<;_rci-nt<.  1  liy  rapidly  succeeding  shocks  from  a  faradic 
instrument  than  by  slow  ones.  The  galvanic  current  pro- 
duces deeper  impressions  than  the  faradic.  It  likewise 
produces  electrolytic  changes  which  do  not  follow  the  use 
of  the  faradic.  Another  feature  of  the  galvanic  current  is 
its  property  of  producing  absorption  and  changing  the 
structure  of  different  tissues  of  the  body.  The  effects  of 
the  galvanic  current  upon  various  parts  of  the  body  may 
be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows:  The  application  of  the 
electrodes  of  a  battery  of  moderate  strength  to  any  part  of 
the  head  or  face  will  be  attended  by  the  occurrence  of 
flashes  of  light  appreciated  by  the  individual,  a  metallic 
taste,  giddiness,  dizziness,  and  a  peculiar  sensation  at  the 
root  of  the  nose.  The  passage  of  a  galvanic  current  through 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  has  been  doubted  by  Cyon  and 
other  writers,  though  numerous  other  physiologists,  Zeims- 
sen  and  Krb  among  them,  agree  as  to  its  feasibility. 

The  passage  of  such  a  galvanic  current,  according  to 
neuro-tlu'rapeutists  in  general,  is  followed  by  beneficial 
results  in  many  diseases  of  the  brain.  When  we  apply  the 
galvanic  current  to  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  placing 
one  pole  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  the  other 
behind  the  angle  of  the  lower  .jaw,  we  bring  this  nerve 
under  the  galvanic  influence.  The  first  evidences  of  "  gal- 
vanization of  the  sympathetic"  are  dilatation  and  subse- 
quent contraction  of  the  pupil.  The  pulse  diminishes  in 
frequency,  and  the  tension  of  the  carotid  arteries  is  lowered. 
Electricity  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  By  it  we 
may  detect  local  tenderness,  exalted  sensibility,  or  their 
opposite  conditions,  anaesthesia  and  paralysis.  We  may 
ascertain  whether  there  is  disease  of  the  nerve-centres,  the 
brain,  or  spinal  cord — whether  a  paralysis  is  of  recent  date 
or  long  standing.  We  may  settle  the  question  of  doubtful 
death  ;  we  may  also  detect  malingering.  There  are  several 
important  physiological  facts  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion—  the  function  of  muscles  or  nerves,  their  loss  of 
contraction  and  sensation,  or  the  reverse ;  and  as  various 
nervous  diseases  are  associated  with  these  conditions,  we 
are  enabled  by  electricity  to  determine  the  extent  of  such 
changes.  A  reference  to  a  few  morbid  conditions  will  make 
these  facts  more  clear.  The  existence  of  some  recent  dis- 
ease of  the  brain  will  be  characterized  by  increased  mus- 
cular contractility  oftentimes  when  there  is  paralysis  of 
the  muscles.  Certain  local  paralyses,  or  central  diseases 
attended  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  or  disease  of  some 
part  of  the  nerve,  destroying  its  conductivity,  are  associated 
with  loss  of  reaction.  In  the  application  of  the  electric 
currents  it  is  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  anatomy 
of  the  parts  affected  ;  thus,  for  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve 
we  must  apply  one  pole  as  near  as  possible  to  the  emergence 
of  the  nerve  from  the  cranium,  and  the  other  pole  to  the 
remote  parts  of  distribution.  In  sciatica  it  is  of  importance 
to  place  one  electrode  over  the  sacro-sciatic  notch,  where 
the  great  sciatic  nerve  leaves  the  pelvis.  Groups  of  muscles 
may  be  acted  upon  through  special  nerves  supplying  them. 
Many  of  the  internal  organs  may  be  influenced  through 
the  sympathetic  nerve. 

We  use  galvanism  and  Faradism  for  the  relief  of  pain  and 
spasm,  for  the  improvement  of  the  nutritive  processes,  to 
restore  lost  muscular  power,  for  stimulation  of  sensation 
in  peripheral  or  deep  nerves,  for  stimulation  of  secretion, 
to  affect  the  organs  of  special  sense,  to  influence  circulation 
by  means  of  the  vaso-motor  system,  to  produce  absorption 
of  fluids,  morbid  tissues,  and  deposits,  to  procure  sleep, 
and  in  the  form  of  the  galvano-cautery  for  surgery.  We 
employ  both  forms  of  current  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis, 
the  galvanic  perhaps  being  the  most  important  for  paraly- 
sis from  central  diseases.  The  galvanic  current  is  used  at 
the  nerve-centres,  and  the  faradic  upon  the  peripheral 
muscles.  There  are  many  cases  of  paralysis  in  which 
faradic  currents  will  produce  no  muscular  contraction,  while 
the  galvanic  current  will  be  followed  by  vigorous  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles.  In  cases  of  this  kind  (lead  paralysis 
is  an  example)  we  begin  treatment  with  the  galvanic,  and 
afterward  use  the  faradic.  Local  paralyses  are  boat  treated 


by  the  faradic  current.  Those  conditions  that  arc  called 
iiii-n/,!iii'--i.  ''.wasting — common  forms  of  which  are  infan- 
tile paralysis,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  adult 
spinal  paralysis,  are  cases  for  the  galvanic  treatment. 
Vaso-motor  ataxia  and  other  forms  of  sclerosis  of  nerve- 
tissue  are  treated  by  galvanism,  and  for  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage, commonly  called  apoplexy,  we  use  both  forms.  The 
use  of  electricity  in  the  beginning  is  injudicious,  as  there 
is  considerable  irritability  of  the  brain  and  rigidity  of  the 
muscles.  After  two  or  three  weeks,  galvanization  of  the 
brain  is  to  be  commenced,  and  faradization  of  muscles.  A 
general  rule  may  be  laid  down  in  all  paralyses.  This 
is:  Use  the  faradic  current  at  first,  and  if  no  contrac- 
tions are  produced  in  the  muscles  use  the  galvanic.  It 
will  be  found  in  most  instances  that  after  a  few  weeks'  use 
of  the  galvanic,  the  faradic  will  begin  to  produce  contrac- 
tions. The  application  should  be  made  three  times  a  week, 
each  tenure  lasting  fifteen  minutes  at  least.  The  forms  of 
paralysis  from  all  causes,  whether  they  be  from  pressure, 
from  injury,  or  from  rheumatism,  may  be  treated  success- 
fully. Paralyses  of  special  parts  are  treated  by  differently 
shaped  instruments.  There  are  electrodes  for  applying  it 
to  the  vocal  cords,  to  the  muscles  of  the  orbit,  to  the  ear, 
and  Reliquet  has  devised  an  apparatus  for  applying  it  to 
the  bladder.  A  very  important  class  of  cases  calling  for 
treatment  is  that  which  includes  neuralgia  and  other  ner- 
vous diseases  symptomatized  by  pain.  We  may  either 
apply  it  to  a  nerve-trunk  or  directly  to  the  skin. 

The  galvanic  current  is  the  most  appropriate  for  the 
merlinte,  and  faradic  for  the  immediate  application.  The 
faradic  current  is  of  great  use  for  many  of  the  headaches, 
particularly  those  of  a  rheumatic  character.  Galvanism 
asserts  itself  most  favorably  in  neuralgia  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  indicated  particularly  in  sciatica,  tic  douloureux,  spinal 
irritation,  and  a  number  of  other  conditions  attended  by 
pain.  Forms  of  hysteria  are  particularly  under  the  control 
of  galvanism.  Writers'  cramp  and  chorea  are  benefited  to 
some  degree  by  both  currents.  Obstinate  constipation  and 
many  diseases  of  women  are  improved  by  electrical  treat- 
ment. "  Galvanism  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,"  as  it  has 
been  somewhat  improperly  called,  effects  many  beneficial 
changes  from  diseased  states  resulting  from  disturbance  of 
the  nutritive  processes,  particularly  in  some  forms  of  dys- 
pepsia, or  hypersemia  of  different  parts  of  the  body.  Little 
can  be  said  of  its  value  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 
Electricity  has  produced  very  few  authenticated  cures,  and 
those  reported  are  undoubtedly  due  for  the  most  part  to 
other  remedies  (or  galvanism  only  so  far  as  it  proved  of 
use  as  a  general  tonic)  and  disappearance  of  the  causes. 
Electricity  has  been  used  by  Simpson,  Thomas,  Dubois, 
Murray,  and  Allen  in  obstetrics  for  the  production  of  uterine 
contractions.  A  most  important  use  of  electricity  is  its 
application  for  the  production  of  absorption  of  morbid 
products  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

When  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are  connected 
with  needles,  and  these  needles  thrust  into  the  tissues  of  the 
body,  a  process  goes  on  which  has  been  called  electrolysis. 
At  the  negative  pole  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas  are  disen- 
gaged, which  separate  mechanically  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues and  break  them  down,  so  that  the  disintegrated  par- 
ticles may  be  taken  up  in  the  circulation.  At  the  positive, 
oxygen  is  disengaged,  which  forms  an  acid  with  certain 
elements  of  the  tissue,  and  the  albumen  is  coagulated,  form- 
ing a  clot  if  this  happens  in  a  cavity  filled  with  blood. 
With  this  mode  of  treatment  the  physician  is  enabled 
to  disperse  a  great  many  forms  of  tumors,  among  them 
aneurism,  and  even  goitre. 

A  platinum  wire  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
battery  possessing  the  requirement  of  sufficient  ijnnntity 
will  become  in  a  very  few  minutes  white  hot.  Such  wires 
properly  adjusted  in  handles  may  be  used  in  place  of  the 
knife  or  6craseur  in  many  surgical  operations.  It  is  par- 
ticularly of  service  in  deep  cavity  operations,  where  the  use 
of  the  knife  is  impossible.  The  galvanic  cautery  is  unat- 
tended by  pain  or  haemorrhage.  Its  cuts  are  covered  by 
perfect  cicatrices,  and  it  is  very  valuable  in  certain  uterine 
operations.  Care  must  be  exercised  by  all  persons  who  use 
electricity  and  are  not  experienced,  to  avoid  applying  strong 
currents  to  the  head.  It  is  unadvisable  to  use  it  for  over 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  and  then  very  carefully. 
ALLAN  McLANE  HAMILTON. 

Medical  Jurisprudence.  See  JURISPRUDENCE,  MED- 
ICAL, by  PROF.  JOHN  ORDRONAUX,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Me'dici,  a  famous  Florentine  family,  who  early  became 
prominent  in  public  affairs,  figuring  largely  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  They  wore  merchants.  COSIMO  DE'  MEDICI, 
the  Great,  b.  1389,  was  the  son  of  Giovanni,  gonfaloniere 
of  Florence,  and  by  his  liberality,  urbanity,  and  prudence 
won  great  influence  with  the  people,  but  avoided  the  ap- 
pearance of  power,  being  content  with  the  substance.  Ho 
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adorned  Florence  with  splendid  public  building?,  patronized 
art,  and  d.  Aug.  1,  1464,  and  after  death  was  honored  as 
pater  pntrix. — His  grandson,  LORENZO  THE  MAONIFII  KNT. 
b.  Jan.  1,  1448,  was  the  splendid  patron  of  Greek  learning 
and  of  al!  the  liberal  arts,  being  himself  no  mean  poet.  He 
brought  Florence  to  a  great  pitch  of  opulence  and  power, 
and.  notwithstanding  the  hostility  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  ex- 
ercised n  great  influence  throughout  Italy.  D.  Apr.  8, 
1492. — His  son,  Pope  LEO  X.,  did  much  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  his  family.  (See  LEO  X.) — COSIMO,  b.  June  11, 
1519,  the  first  grand  duke  of  Florence,  was  a  successor  of 
Alessandro  (1510-:)").  the  subvertcr  of  Florentine  liberty, 
who  was  himself  an  illegitimate  son  by  an  African  slave. 
Cosimo  was  declared  grand  duke  by  Pius  V.  1569,  and  d. 
Apr.  21,  1574.  The  grand  ducal  line  of  the  Medici  family 
en. led  in  17-1.".  with  Jean  Gaston  do  Medici  (1671-1 7:!7), 
but  the  princely  line  of  Ottajano,  the  ducal  house  of  Sarto, 
etc.  have  perpetuated  the  name  till  our  times.  The  popes 
Leo  X.  and  XI.  and  Clement  VII.,  Queens  Catharine  and 
Jlaric  do  Mf'dicis  of  France,  some  eminent  cardinals  and 
dukes  of  Urbino,  were  also  of  this  family.  (See  CATHA- 
RINE DE'  MEDICI  and  MAIIIE  DE  MKDICIS.) 

Medici'na,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bologna, 
about  28  miles  from  Imola.  It  is  substantially  built,  with 
an  artesian  well  in  one  of  its  squares,  and  was  once  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  now  destroyed.  Antique  objects  of  in- 
terest are  often  found  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  in  1874, 11,355. 

Med'icine  [Lat.  macfiefaa,  from  mederi,  to  "  heal "],  the 
art  and  science  of  curing  disease.  Its  origin  is  obscure, 
but  dates  back  to  the  early  existence  of  the  human  race, 
coincident  with  the  liability  to  injuries,  sickness,  and  pro- 
-  of  decay.  Medicine  in  its  primitive  state  comprised 
a  recognition  of  the  relative  virtues  of  different  articles  of 
food,  nn  empirical  use  of  medicinal  herbs  and  roots,  and 
superstitious  rites.  For  ages  it  was  merely  traditional 
u-:i  r;i!  in  families  or  communities.  Hence  it  was  practised, 
as  it  is  to-day  in  barbarous  tribes,  by  the  local  chiefs. 
Superstition  ascribed  disease  to  evil  spirits  or  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  divinities,  and  reverenced  the  gifted  physicians 
as  superhuman.  Temples  were  erected  to  their  worship, 
whose  priests  were  guided  in  their  treatment  by  invocation 
of  the  oracle.  The  profession  thus  became  a  sacerdotal 
order,  within  which  acquired  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
preserved  and  secretly  transmitted.  The  Chinese  have 
practised  and  written  of  medicine  in  the  remotest  ages, 
but  without  intelligence  or  method,  being  possessed  only 
of  a  vast  collection  of  extravagant  empiric  formulas.  The 
Hindoo  practice  has  always  been  simple,  restricted  to  a 
knowledge  of  dietetics,  hygiene,  and  mild  antiphlogistic 
measures.  The  methodical  study  of  medicine  began  in  the 
fabulous  age  of  Egypt.  Isis  or  Orus,  the  Hermes  of  the 
Greeks,  was  the  god  of  medicine.  At  first,  the  method 
pursued  was  to  expose  the  sick  by  the  wayside,  that  pass- 
ers-by who  had  suffered  from  similar  maladies  might  rec- 
ognize them  and  declare  the  means  of  cure.  Herodotua 
tells  us  that  the  Babylonians,  ('haldscans,  and  other  nations 
had  no  physicians,  but  followed  this  same  custom.  Hut 
later,  in  Egypt,  the  sick  were  required,  upon  recovery,  to 
go  to  the  temple  and  record  on  tablets  their  symptoms  and 
remedies.  The  temples  of  Canopus  and  Vulcan  were  the 
repositories,  and  a  skilled  priesthood  arose  which  framed 
a  code  controlling  public  hygiene,  individual  regimen,  and 
the  treatment  of  disease.  Thus,  far  back  in  a  period  of 
mythology  Egypt  possessed  a  store  of  medical  knowledge, 
had  able  surgeons,  many  devoted  to  the  study  and  pursuit 
of  a  single  specialty,  as  lithotomy,  and  remedies  bearing 
the  name  of  Isis  and  Osiris  down  through  subsequent  Gre- 
cian, Roman,  and  early  Christian  centuries.  The  early 
medicine  of  Greece  is  legendary.  .flSsculapius,  instructed 
in  the  healing  art  by  Chiron  the  Centaur,  became  so  skilled 
that  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Pluto,  and  was  stricken 
by  a  thunderbolt  from  Jove.  He  became  the  god  of  medi- 
cine, temples  were  erected  bearing  his  name,  and  the  offi- 
ciating priesthood  were  designated  the  Aaclcpiadae.  The 
sons  of  .AEseulapius,  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  accompanied 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  their  skill  has  been  im- 
mortalized in  the  songs  of  Homer.  Hygieia,  the  goddess 
of  health,  and  Hercules,  reputed  to  cure  epilepsy  — the 
"  sacred  disease "  or  "  disease  of  Hercules " — were  also 
worshipped.  The  practice  of  the  Asclepiadse  was  simple. 
The  temples  were  located  in  salubrious  places,  their  inte- 
rior purified  by  burning  fragrant  incense  and  secret  reme- 
dies. Thither  the  sick  were  brought  for  treatment.  Re- 
course was  had  to  baths,  gymnastics,  mineral  and  thermal 
springs,  and  the  use  of  unctions.  Remedies  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  oracle  and  skill  of  the  priesthood.  Votive 
tablets  inscribed  with  records  of  the  disease  and  cure  were 
deposited  within  or  placed  upon  the  columns  and  gates. 
Pythagoras  and  the  sect  which  took  his  name  supplanted 
the  Asclcpiadse.  They  promulgated  the  knowledge,  before 


a  secret,  sought  the  philosophy  of  disease,  but  confined 
their  treatment  to  dietetics  and  hygiene.  The  Pythago- 
reans declined  about  500  B.  c.  Hippocrates  was  b.  in  the 
year  460  B.  c.,  and  d.  in  357  B.  c.  He  is  known  as  the 
"  father  of  physic."  He  was  descended  remotely  from  the 
Asclepiadin  through  a  long  line  of  physicians.  He  devel- 
oped a  system  of  theories  on  disease  and  medicine  which 
has  given  to  his  school  and  period  of  practice  the  title 
"dogmatic/'  He  acquired  anatomy  by  dissection  of  ani- 
mals, and  was  skilled  in  surgery.  His  study  of  symptoms 
and  diseases  was  careful  and  accurate  ;  he  recognized  stages 
and  crises  in  disease :  he  relied  upon  the  power  of  Nature, 
which  he  termed  "first  of  physicians  :"  stimulated  when 
Nature  failed,  moderating  when  her  forces  were  excited. 
His  remedies  were  mainly  vegetable  and  dietetic,  ills 
works  were  numerous,  chief  of  which  are  The  Prognoatietf 
A]>)i<>riHiiin,  (iii  h'jiitlemicH,  Rcyimcn  in  Acute  Dtxemte.  .Hip- 
pocrates made  great  and  permanent  contributions  to  medi- 
cine by  his  descriptions  of  disease.  With  the-founding  of 
the  Alexandrian  Library  (320  B.  c.)  the  Alexandrian  school 
began.  Most  celebrated  were  Krasistratus  and  Herophilus. 
The  latter  was  iin  anatomist,  studied  the  nerves,  the  brain, 
and  to  this  day  his  name  is  retained  connected  with  its 
circulation,  the  confluence  of  venous  sinuses  being  termed 
the  "  toreular  Hcrophili."  Two  Alexandrian  schools  of 
medicine  flourished  successively  —  the  "Empirical''  of 
Philcnus  and  Serapion.  who  renounced  "  dogmatism  "  and 
relied  only  on  experience,  and  the  "Methodists."  whose 
influence  extended  over  Greece,  thence  to  Rome,  and  lasted 
for  at  least  two  Christian  centuries.  Methodism  asserted 
that  the  body  was  permeated  in  health  by  atoms  which  en- 
tered from  without  and  moved  freely  in  every  part  and  di- 
rection of  the  organism.  Disturbances  of  this  perfect  re- 
lation by  constriction  or  relaxation  were  states  of  di 
and  all  medication  was  therefore  by  astringents  or  relax- 
ants. 

Medicine  was  introduced  into  Rome  from  Greece  200s.  c. 
Asclepiades.  who  practised  at  Rome  1011  B.  r.,  was  a  .Meth- 
odist. Chief  among  Roman  physicians  was  Celsus,  "the 
Cicero  of  medicine,"  great  as  a  surgeon  and  scholar,  whose 
work,  I>e  Medicina,  in  8  books,  is  a  record  of  medical  know- 
ledge down  to  his  time.  Claudius  Galen,  known  as  Galen, 
by  his  teachings  and  writings  so  influenced  medicine  that 
he  was  esteemed  infallible  authority  for  fully  twelve  cen- 
turies. He  was  b.  at  Pergamos  A.  D.  130,  but  lived  and 
practised  at  Rome.  He  is  reputed  to  have  written  200  dis- 
tinct treatises,  upon  every  subject  then  known  in  medicine. 
He  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  his  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy was  matured  liy  dissection  of  animals.  He  was  a 
"  linmoralist,"  regarding  disease  as  due  to  putridity  of  the 
"  four  humors  " — blood,  phlegm,  bile,  and  black  bile.  The 
Methodists,  on  the  other  hand,  found  disease  only  in  the 
tissues,  and  were  known  as  "  Solidists."  So  long  as  medi- 
cine was  swayed  by  theories,  the  conflict  of  "  Ilumoralism  " 
and  "  Solidism  "  was  constantly  revived.  Chief  among 
Galen's  works  are  treatises  On  tfic  Use  of  llie  Itiffrrmt 
Parti  of  the  Itmly.  On  Temperament!,  On  the  Sent  «f  Uis- 
eaie.  Method*  of  Cure.  During  the  Dark  Ages  medicine 
declined  in  Europe,  but  was  preserved  and  advanced  by  the 
Arabian  school,  which  dominated  from  the  ninth  to  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Symptoms  were  studied,  new 
diseases  described,  Galen's  works  were  translated  and  com- 
mentated, rendering  famous  the  names  of  Rhazes.  Avi- 
cenna,  Albucasis,  Axcnzoar,  Averrhoes,  etc..  and  drawing 
the  students  of  the  whole  continent  to  the  renowned  Span- 
ish schools  of  Cordova,  Seville.  Toledo,  and  Sarago.-.-a. 
Rcnourd  in  hie  /Hilary  of  Medicine  styles  the  subsequent 
period,  from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
present,  the  "ago  of  renovation."  Medicine,  thus  far  an 
art  based  upon  experience  and  biassed  by  erroneous  theo- 
ries, now  began  to  advance  by  successive  discoveries  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  to  the  standard  of  a 
science.  Printing  ensured  the  dissemination  of  each  pro- 
gressive step.  The  Italian  schools  succeeded  the  Araliian. 
Moiidini  of  liologna  dissected  before  the  class  in  l.'ilj,  anil 
wrote  imperfectly  on  anatomy.  To  Andreas  Vesnlius.  pro- 
fessor at  Padua,  who  published  his  great  work  in  1543, 
anatomy  owes  its  origin  and  permanent  impetus.  Vesa- 
lius  was  followed  by  Eustachius,  Fallopius.  Sylvius,  Pac- 
chioni,  and  others  whose  names  now  exist  in  anatomical 
nomenclature.  In  A.  D.  1622,  Aselli  of  Milan  described  the 
lacteals;  in  1628.  Harvey  announced  the  circulation  of  the 
blood;  in  10(51.  Malpighi  of  Bologna  detected  the  move- 
ments of  the  red  blood-globules;  in  1690,  Leeuwenhock  of 
Delft  demonstrated  the  capillaries.  The  researches  of 
Vieussens,  Hallcr.  Mcekel,  and  Scarpa,  the  separation  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  nervous  systems  by 
Bichat,  the  treatise  of  Senae  (in  174'J)  on  the  action  and 
diseases  of  the  heart,  of  Avenbrugger  (in  1761)  on  percus- 
sion of  the  chest,  the  first  work  on  pathology  by  Morgnani 
in  1762,  the  recognition  of  nerve  origins,  of  the  ganglia, 
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and  different  faculties  in  the  brain  by  Willis  and  others, 
the  writings  of  Sydcnham  and  Huxham,  the  discovery  of 
vaccination  by  .Jcnner  in  17'JC,  are  a  few  of  the  very  many 
scientific  truths  which  warrant  us  in  speaking  of  medicine 
as  a  scirnrc-.  The  status  of  medicine  was  again  elevated. 
The  barber-surgeons  of  Paris  were  abolished  by  law  in 
1743,  at  London  in  1745.  Clinical  teaching  was  inaugu- 
rated at  Padua  in  1758.  Schools  of  medicine  were  estab- 
lished in  England.  France,  and  Germany.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  this  devotion  to  the  development  of 
technical  and  scientific  investigation,  rather  than  to  spec- 
ulation, as  the  true  basis  of  the  treatment  of  disease,  has 
stcudily  increased,  and  warrants  the  belief  that  we  are 
erecting  a  system  of  scientific  medicine.  It  has  also  been 
designated  an  ago  of  "rational  empiricism  "  in  medicine, 
since  skill  in  treatment  is  largely  cumulative  from  past  ex- 
perience, yet  rendered  intelligible  and  certain  by  a  clear 
discernment  of  the  laws  of  life,  of  the  functional  activities 
which  constitute  health,  and  of  their  perversion  in  disease. 
Ili-t'ilogy,  physiology,  microscopy,  micro-chemistry,  pa- 
thology, physiological  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  therapeu- 
tics arc  fields  of  incessant  work  and  progress.  The  phys- 
ical exploration  of  the  chest,  the  study  of  Bright's  disease, 
the  cellular  pathology,  the  elaboration  of  the  specialties, 
are  some  of  the  many  results.  Correct  and  intelligent 
diagnosis  is  sought  as  the  only  substantial  basis  for  the 
treatment  of  disease.  E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  Jit. 

Medicine*  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  901. 

ill  (-die inc.  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  939. 

Medicine,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  665. 

Med'ick  [Gr.  MrjSuoj.  so  called  because  they  were  be- 
lieved to  be  natives  of  Media],  a  name  for  several  legu- 
minous herbs  of  the  genus  SfnOcago,  resembling  clover, 
and  often  cultivated,  especially  in  Europe,.as  forage-plants. 
Several  species  are  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  from  Europe; 
others  are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants.  (See  LUCERN.) 

Medill'  (JOSEPH),  b.  in  New  Brunswick,  near  Maine, 
Apr.  6,  1823 ;  removed  in  childhood  to  Massillon,  0. ; 
studied  law  ;  founded  in  1849  a  "  Free-Soil  "  paper  at  Co- 
shocton  ;  established  at  Cleveland  in  1852  a  Whig  paper, 
the  Purest  City,  which  in  the  following  year  was  merged 
in  the  Leader ;  was  in  1854  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Ohio  ;  went  to  Chicago  soon  after, 
and  with  two  partners  bought  in  May,  1855,  the  Tribune, 
a  paper  with  which  he  has  since  been  identified.  He  was 
in  1870  a  member  of  the  Illinois  constitutional  convention, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  minority  representation  clause  ; 
was  appointed  in  1871  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  civil  service 
commission,  and  elected  mayor  of  Chicago.  He  spent  a  year 
in  Huropo  (1873-74),  and  on  his  return  purchased  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Tribune,  of  which  he  became  editor- 
in-chief. 

Medill  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  1805  in  New  Castle  co.,  Del.; 
studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio  in  1832  ;  was 
often  in  the  State  legislature,  and  twice  chosen  Speaker  ; 
was  in  Congress  from  Ohio  1839-43 ;  first  assistant  post- 
master-general 1845-49;  then  commissioner  of  Indian  af- 
fairs ;  chairman  of  the  State  constitutional  convention  of 
1850;  lieutenant-governor  of  Ohio  1851-53;  governor  of 
Ohio  1853-56  ;  and  was  first  comptroller  of  the  treasury 
under  Pres.  Buchanan.  D.  at  Lancaster,  0.,  Sept.  2, 1865. 

Medi'na,  city  of  Arabia,  in  the  province  of  Hedjaz,  250 
miles  N.  of  Mecca  and  132  miles  N.  E.  of  Jemb,  or  Yambu, 
its  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  well- 
watered  valley  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  lofty  mountain- 
range,  and  is  surrounded  with  high  stone  walls  flanked 
with  towers  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  It  is  a  hand- 
some and  well-built  town,  consisting  of  two-story  houses, 
generally  built  of  brick,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  pro- 
vided with  wells.  Its  importance  is  derived  from  its  mosque, 
which  contains  the  tomb  and  mausoleum  of  Mohammed, 
and  is  annually  visited  by  more  than  50,000  pilgrims.  The 
mosque  is  a  large  but  irregular  building,  like  that  of  Mecca, 
but  the  mausoleum  itself,  about  which  so  many  fables  have 
been  told  and  exploded,  has  never  been  seen  by  any  Euro- 
pean. Mohammed  fled  to  Medina  in  622,  and  d.  there  in 
632  A.  I).  Accordingly,  it  is  regarded  by  Mohammedans 
generally  as  quite  equal  if  not  superior  in  sanctity  to 
Alivca.  The  inhabitants  are  not  unlike  those  of  Mecca, 
though  of  a  more  sedate  character.  The  city  has  no  manu- 
factures and  only  an  unimportant  trade.  Pop.  18,000. 

Medina,  county  of  N.  E.  Ohio.  Area,  425  square  miles. 
It  has  a  fertile  clay  soil.  Cattle,  grain,  fruit,  and  dairy 
products  are  the  agricultural  staples.  The  leading  manu- 
factures are  of  cheese,  lumber,  saddlery,  and  harnesses. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
B.  R.  Cap.  Medina.  Pop.  20,092. 

Medina,  county  of  S.  W.  Texas.  Area.  1175  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Medina  River,  and  is  ele- 


vated, dry,  and  healthful,  but  rather  deficient  in  water  and 
timber.  Cattle,  wool,  and  corn  are  the  leading  products. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Germans.  Cap.  Castroville. 
Pop.  2078. 

Medina,  tp.  of  Peoria  co.,  111.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Pe- 
oria  Lake.  (P.  0.  MOSSVILLE.)  Pop.  905. 

Medina,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  609. 

Medina,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kan.,  in  Kentucky  tp., 
14  miles  N.  W.  of  Lawrence,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Kansas 
River  and  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  197. 

Medina,  post-tp.  of  Lenawce  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1973. 

Medina,  tp.  of  Hcnnepin  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  1058. 

Medina,  post-v.  of  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  K.  Rs.  and  the  Eric  Canal,  has 
2  academies,  2  schools,  1  bank,  5  churches,  3  hotels,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  3  flouring  and  planing  mills,  1  saw- 
mill, a  pump  and  agricultural  tool  factory,  and  several 
carriage  and  other  factories.  Pop.  of  v.  2821. 

Hunn  &  TAYLOR,  PUBS.  "  MEDINA  TRIBUNE." 

Medina,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Medina  co.,  O.,  on  the 
La.ko  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  R.  R.,  has  1  normal 
and  1  union  school,  4  churches,  2  banks,  1  newspaper, 
several  flour,  saw,  and  planing  mills,  1  iron-foundry, 
other  manufactories,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  1159;  of  tp. 
1553.  J.  H.  GREENE,  En.  "  MEDINA  Co.  GAZETTE." 

Medina,  tp.  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1525. 

Medi'na  de  Ri'o  Se'co,  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Valladolid,  on  the  Scquillo,  an  affluent  of  the  Douro,  is  in 
a  fertile  plain  rich  in  wine,  and  carries  on  some  trade. 
Pop.  5333. 

Medi'na-Sido'nia,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz. 
It  was  built  by  the  Moors,  is  situated  on  a  steep  eminence 
surrounded  by  walls,  contains  a  fine  Gothic  cathedral  and 
a  magnificent  castle,  and  has  a  grand  and  imposing  ap- 
pearance: it  is,  however,  a  gloomy  and  comparatively 
insignificant  town.  Pop.  9703. 

Mediterra'nean  Sea,  The,  is  the  large  sea  bounded 
by  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  2200  miles 
long,  1200  miles  broad  between  Tunis  and  the  Bay  of 
Sidra,  and  covering  an  area  of  977,000  square  miles.  It 
has  a  very  irregular  shape,  forming  many  gulfs,  as  those 
of  Lyons,  Genoa,  Taranto,  Lepanto,  Koron.  Kolokythia, 
and  Salonica  on  the  shores  of  Europe ;  on  the  shores  of 
Asia,  Adramyti,  Smyrna,  Adalia,  and  Iskanderun  ;  on  the 
shores  of  Africa,  Sidra  and  Cabes;  and  bearing  different 
names  in  the  different  localities — as,  for  instance,  the  Tus- 
can, Ionian.  Adriatic,  and  .ffigean  seas.  Its  depth  in  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  is  5500  feet,  but  on  the  line  between 
Sicily  and  Cape  Bon  in  Africa  only  200  feet,  in  some  places 
even  not  more  than  40  feet.  It  communicates  E.  with  tho 
Black  Sea  through  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  and  W. 
with  the  Atlantic  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  through 
both  of  which  the  water  steadily  pours  into  it  in  rapid  cur- 
rents. It  afso  receives  the  waters  of  several  large  rivers, 
the  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po,  and  Nile.  But  a  much  greater 
evaporation  takes  place  in  the  Mediterranean  than  in  the 
Atlantic  or  in  the  Black  Sea,  owing  to  the  hot  winds  which 
blow  over  it  from  Northern  Africa,  while  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps  prevent  the  cold  winds  from  Northern  Europe 
from  reaching  it.  The  temperature  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  about  3°  05'  F.  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
account  of  this  more  rapid  evaporation  its  water  contains 
about  one-sixth  of  1  per  cent,  more  salt  than  the  water  of 
the  Atlantic.  There  is  very  little  tide,  owing  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  strait  which  connects  it  with  tho  ocean. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  in  spring  S.  E.  and  S.  W.,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  N.  E.  and  N.  W. ;  they  often 
rise  suddenly  and  blow  with  great  violence.  (See  The  Med- 
iterranean (1854),  by  Rear-Admiral  William  Henry  Smyth.) 

Med'Ian's  Ranche,  a  v.  of  Young  co.,  Tex.    Pop.  28. 

Med'lar  [Ang.-Sax.  mad],  the  fruit  of  Menpihm  Oer- 
manica,  the  medlar  tree  of  Asia  and  Europe,  belonging  to 
the  order  Rosaceae.  This  is  a  small,  sometimes  thorny 
shrub,  which  is  often  cultivated.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties. The  fruit  is  not  eaten  until  over-ripe.  The  Japan 
medlar  is  usually  known  by  the  Chinese  name  of  LoquAT 
(which  see). 

Med'ley  (Jons),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  in  1804;  grad- 
uated at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1826  with  honors  ; 
was  several  years  vicar  of  St.  Thomas's,  Exeter,  preben- 
dary of  the  cathedral,  and  in  1845  was  consecrated  first 
Anglican  bishop  of  the  see  of  Fredericton,  comprehending 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Medley's,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Md.     Pop.  3885. 

Me'do,  post-tp.  of  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  712. 
Medo'ra,  post-v.  of  Carr  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  and  on  the  E.  fork  of  White 
River. 
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Med'ows  (Sir  WILLIAM),  K.  B.,  b.  in  England  Dec.  31, 
17:>S:  entered  the  army  in  1756;  served  with  distinction  in 
Germany  17(i();  came  to  America  in  Sept.,  1775,  with  the 
55th  regiment;  afterwards  commanded  the  1st  brigade  of 
grenadiers,  distinguishing  himself  on  several  occasions  ; 
was  wounded  at  Brandy  wine  and  at  the  capture  of  St.  Lucio 
1780  ;  was  made  colonel  of  the  89th  regiment,  and  sent  as 
major-general  to  India  1781 ;  was  governor  of  Madras  1790 
-92;  led  the  right  wing  of  Cornwallis's  army  at  the  siege 
of  Seringapatam  1792,  where  he  displayed  great  courage 
and  ability  ;  became  lieutcn;mt-general  Oct.,  1793  ;  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  some  years,  and  commander- 
in-chief  in  Ireland  1801-03.  B.  at  Bath  Nov.  14,  1813. 

medulla  Oblongata.    See  BRAIX,  by  PBOP.  HENRY 

HAHTSIIOH.VK,  M.  D. 

Medul'la  Spinal'is  [Lat.].  Anatomy. — The  medulla 
spinalis.  or  spinal  cord,  is  that  part  of  the  central  nervous 
system  which  is  enclosed  in  the  spinal  canal,  extending 
from  just  below  the  foramen  magnum,  at  the  base  of  the 
skull,  to  a  point  between  the  first  and  second  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae. It  is  a  rounded,  cordlike  mass  of  nervous  matter, 
continuous  at  its  upper  end  with  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  terminating  below  in  a  conical  extremity.  In  this 
long  (Iti-17  inches)  course  it  gives  off  thirty-one  pairs  of 
spinal  nerves,  by  means  of  which  it  is  placed  in  communi- 
cation with  the  whole  of  the  body  below  the  head.  It  is 
enclosed  by  three  membranes,  which  lie  within  the  bony 
canal  of  the  spine — the  dura  mater,  arachnoid,  and  pia 
mater.  The  structure  and  general  arrangement  of  these 
membranes  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  of  the 
same  envelopes  around  the  brain.  One  or  two  peculiari- 
ties arc  worth  noting.  The  dura  mater  has  a  firm  attach- 
ment to  bone  at  its  upper  end,  at  the  edge  of  the  foramen 
magnum  of  the  skull.  From  the  sides  of  the  spinal  cord, 
or  from  the  pia  mater  covering  it,  there  spring  very  nu- 
merous little  processes  of  strong  membrane  having  the 
shape  of  teeth  of  a  saw,  whose  sharp  points  are  attac-hc'l 
to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  dura  mater,  thus 
holding  up  the  spinal 
cord  within  the  she:ith 
of  tho  dura ;  this  is  the 
HIM  in  en  tu  in  dent  at  um, 
(See  Fig.  1.)  Between 
the  dura  and  arachnoid 
there  is  only  present  a 
little  lubricating  lluiil, 
while  under  the  arach- 
noid, in  the  meshes  of 
the  pia  mater,  as  in  the 
brain,  lies  the  cerebro- 
spinal  fluid,  in  consid- 
erable though  changing 

qUThe%na,  cord  itself?"  M" 
like  the  other  nervous 
centres,  consists  of  the 
following  elementary 
parts:  a  basis-substance 
(neuroglia)  of  fibre-con- 
nective tissue,  blood- 
vessels,  ganglion-colls, 
nerve-fibres  with  inv- 
eline,  and  others  with- 
out. The  special  group- 
ing of  these  elements 
gives  form  and  cha- 
racter to  different  parts 
of  the  spinal  cord.  In 
general  terms,  it  may!  be  said  that  the  spinal  cord  is  made 
up  in  its  central  parts  of  gray  matter — i.  e.  ganglion-cells 
of  different  sizes  peculiarly  grouped,  with  nerve-fibres, 
bloodvessels,  and  delicate  basis-substance;  and  in  its 
outer  peripheral  parts  of  white  matter — i.  e.  more  or  less 
coarse  basis-substance,  supporting  nerve-fibres  with  my- 
eline,  and  containing  bloodvessels.  If  we  look  at  a  spinal 
cord  whose  membranes  have  been  stripped  off,  we  observe 
the  following  appearances  on  its  external  surface  :  The 
cylindrical  shape  of  the  organ  is  made  irregular  by  two 
swellings,  uniform  and  gradually  formed,  in  that  part  of 
the  cord  lying  in  the  middle  cervical  and  in  tho  lowest 
dorsal  vertebra; — the  so-called  cervical  and  lumbar  en- 
largements. On  the  whole  of  the  front  surface  of  the  cord 
there  runs  a  line  or  deep  mark,  which  after  the  removal 
of  the  pia  mater  is  seen  to  be  a  real  fissure  or  crack,  pen- 
etrating quite  deeply,  separating  the  organ  into  two  equal 
halves.  This,  the  anterior  median  fissure,  is  in  life  filled 
by  the  pia  mater  and  the  anterior  spinal  artery  and 
branches.  On  either  side  of  the  anterior  median  fissure 
very  numerous  delicate  bundles  of  nerves  arise  from  the 


spinal  cord ;  these  are  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  whose  deep  connections  we  shall  presently  learn. 
Turning  the  spinal  cord  over,  we  notice  that  the  median 
line  is  not  by  any  means  as  distinct  behind  as  in  front, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  a  fissure  without  lacer- 
ating the  tissue ;  the  separation  between  the  halves  of  the 
spinal  cord  posteriorly  is  a  permanent  incorporated  ex- 
tension of  the  pia  mater,  and  is  called  the  posterior  median 
septum.  On  either  side  of  this  are  arranged  the  posterior 
rootlets  of  the  spinal  nerves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
anterior.  These  two  kinds  of  roots  (which  are  physio- 
logically distinct)  pierce  the  dura  mater,  conjoin  and 
mingle,  escaping  from  side  openings  between  the  vertebra;, 
and  receive  the  name  of  spinal  nerves.  Just  before  join- 
ing the  anterior  root  the  posterior  exhibits  a  swelling — 
the  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root.  At  the  upper  part  of 
the  spinal  canal  the  spinal  nerves  issue  from  the  spine  at 
a  point  not  mui.-h  lower  than  their  origin  in  the  cord,  but 
in  the  lower  regions  the  nerves  make  a  very  acute  angle  in 
their  course  downward  to  their  canals  of  exit.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  central  gray  matter  can  best  be  studied  in 
transverse  sections  of  the  organ.  (See  Fig.  2.)  Such  a 
section  shows  the  white  substance  covering  in  the  gray 
Fio.  2. 


Posterior 
Median  fseptum. 


matter  everywhere,  except  at  a  very  narrow  point  behind 
where  the  gray  matter  reaches  the  pia  mater.  This  pier- 
cingof  the  white  substance  by  the  gray  enables  us  to  divide 
the  white  substance  into  two  unequal  masses  on  each  side 
— the  smaller  behind,  between  the  point  of  gray  matter 
and  the  posterior  median  septum,  being  called  the  posterior 
column  (as  it  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  organ) ;  the 
larger  part,  filling  up  the  space  in  front  of  the  point  of  gray 
matter,  and  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  anterior  fissure, 
is  the  antero-lateral  column.  The  gray  matter  is  irregu- 
larly developed  in  the  cord,  forming  a  figure  not  unlike 
a  rough  letter  H,  whose  forward  arms  are  club-shaped. 
The  lateral  pieces  of  the  H  constitute  the  horns  of  the 
gray  matter:  the  connecting  bridge  is  known  technically 
as  the  gray  commissure.  The  anterior  horns  are  larger, 
more  rounded  than  the  posterior,  and  arc  differently  con- 
stituted. In  them  (much  more  largely  ileicloped  in  the 
cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  of  the  cord)  are  the 
largest  ganglion-cells  known,  which  present  a  multitude 
of  delicate  branching  processes,  and  one  short  round  non- 
branching  process.  The  former  ramify  in  thegrny  matter; 
the  latter  is  continuous  with  a  nerve-fibre  which,  travers- 
ing the  anterior  white  column,  issues  externally  as  an  an- 
terior rootlet.  Thus,  it  is  likely,  arc  all  anterior  nerves 
connected  in  the  anterior  horns.  In  the  cervical  and  lum- 
bar parts  of  the  cord  these  ganglion-cells  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  fill  up  the  anterior  horns.  In  the  cervical  and 
upper  dorsal  region  we  meet,  besides,  with  an  accumulation 
of  smaller  ganglion-cells  in  the  middle  of  the  side  of  tho 
gray  matter,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  commissure.  In 
the  posterior  horns  very  few  ganglion-cells  are  seen,  and 
those  which  exist  are  oval,  with  few  processes.  The  pos- 
terior nerve-roots  do  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  communicate 
with  these  ganglion -cells ;  the  rootlets  enter  the  white 
matter  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  point  of  the  poste- 
rior horn,  and  send  fibres  in  several  directions — into  the 
posterior  horn,  upward  and  downward  in  the  posterior 
column.  The  central  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  consist  of 
an  anterior  commissure,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure, 
and  composed  of  nerve-fibres  with  myeline.  Just  back  of 
it  is  a  quantity  of  basis-substance  in  which  there  is  a 
round  or  oval  hole  lined  by  columnar  epithelial  cells,  or 
filled  up  by  their  tlfbrii — the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord.  This  canal  extends  from  the  lowest  end  of  the  cord 
to  the  fourth  ventricle  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  is 
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visible  only  to  the  microscope.  Behind  this  is  the  trans- 
verse connecting  band  of  gray  matter,  the  posterior  com- 
missure. This  summary  description  applies  to  the  higher 
Vertclirata  as  well  as  to  man. 

I'hysinln'/y. — I'uring  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  this 
ccntiirv  the  spinal  curd  was  looked  upon  as  a  bundle  of 
nerv«  extending  from  the  brain  to  the  external  parts — the 
spinal  nerves  gathered  up  into  a  sheaf,  as  it  were.  The 
brain  sent  nervous  force  through  the  passive  curd  to  the 
muscles.  Researches  made  previous  to  this  time  ( Pro- 
chaska,  Legallois,  and  others)  had  already  shown  that  the 
spinal  cord  possessed  energy  of  its  own.  In  the  last  forty 
years  this  organ  has  been  clothed  with  all  the  attributes 
of  a  high  nervous  centre,  and  some  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  admit  that  it  possesses  volition  and  consciousness. 
These  two  attributes  are  not  by  any  means  proved  to  be 
truly  spinal.  Leaving  out  these,  we  must  study  the  cord 
as  a  conducting  organ  for  sensory  impressions  and  motor 
excitations,  as  a  source  of  force,  as  a  co-ordinating  organ, 
and  perhaps  as  the  seat  of  an  obscure  sensibility.  Sen- 
sory impressions  received  from  the  periphery  of  the  body 
reach  the  cord  by  the  posterior  roots  (which  are  purely 
sensitive),  immediately  cross  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  organ,  and  are  then  conducted  directly  upward  to 
the  perceptive  organ  in  the  brain.  If  wo  imagine  the 
path  as  one  continuous  nerve-fibre,  we  should  say  that 
it  extends  from  the  right  fore-finger  to  the  right  posterior 
column  of  the  cord,  then  crosses  the  median  line  in  the 
gray  matter  to  the  left  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  as- 
cends on  that  side  to  the  parts  of  the  left  brain  which  per- 
ceive and  appreciate  sensations.  This  crossing  over  of 
sensory  paths  takes  place  throughout  the  length  of  the 
spinal  cord.  The  gray  matter  is  the  chief  pathway  for 
these  fibres,  the  posterior  columns  not  containing  any,  or 
containing  them  for  a  very  short  part  of  their  courses. 
Motor  excitations  or  impulses  pursue  cjuite  a  different 
course,  in  an  inverse  direction.  A  motor  impulse  destined 
to  move  the  right  fore-finger  starts  from  the  left  side  of  the 
brain,  descends  through  the  left  half  of  the  basal  parts  of 
the  cncephalon,  until  it  reaches  the  lower  edge  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  (at  its  junction  with  the  spinal  eord),  where 
it  suddenly  passes  across  the  median  line  into  the  right 
half  of  the  spinal  cord,  descends  in  the  right  half  of  that 
organ,  issues  out  of  the  right  anterior  horn,  which  gives 
origin  to  the  nerves  of  the  arm,  and  follows  this  nerve  to 
cause  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  right  fore 
finger.  In  general  terms,  the  motor  paths  (or  nerves)  all 
decussate  at  a  small  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  so-called 
decussation  of  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  To 
sum  up,  motor  paths  decussate  in  a  small  spot,  while  sen- 
sory paths  decussate  along  the  whole  length  of  the  cord ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  course  of  motor  paths  in  the  cord 
proper  is  direct  (not  crossed)  in  its  whole  extent.  The 
motion  referred  to  in  the  above  illustration  is  a  voluntary 
motion — one  starting  from  the  supreme  cerebral  ganglia — 
but  the  spinal  cord  furnishes  involuntary  movements  of 
great  variety  and  force  originating  within  itself:  it  is  con- 
sequently a  source  of  power,  a  centre  for  reflex  motions. 
Simple  and  convincing  proof  of  this  assertion  is  had  by 
watching  the  movements  of  a  frog  whose  head  has  been  cut 
off.  The  legs  of  the  animal  separately  move  when  the 
creature  is  touched,  and  complex  movements  of  jumping, 
removing  irritations  by  means  of  two  legs,  are  done  just  as 
well  as  when  the  animal  was  perfect.  These  movements 
all  occur  after  some  irritation  of  a  sensory  nerve,  never 
spontaneously ;  they  are  consequently  called  reflex  move- 
ments. A  reflex  movement  may  be  defined  as  the  result 
of  a  direct  transformation  (by  ganglion-cells)  of  a  sensory 
impression  into  motor  impulse;  and  in  this  sense  reflex 
ai-tionsoccurinevery  nervous  centre,  greater  small.  In  the 
living,  healthy  man  reflex  spinal  actions  are  (in  part)  breath- 
ing, movements  produced  by  tickling,  etc.  In  diseased 
states  some  convulsions  are  reflex  spinal  movements,  and  in 
some  cases  of  palsy  of  the  legs  from  disease  cutting  the  cord 
across  in  its  upper  part,  most  extensive  and  violent  move- 
ments are  commonly  observed  in  the  palsied  limbs.  The 
spinal  cord  may  also  rightly  bespoken  of  as  a  co-ordinating 
centre  for  certain  coarse  movements.  By  co-ordinating 
centre  is  meant  a  mass  of  gray  matter  whose  ganglion- 
cells  act  in  such  a  way,  harmoniously  and  simultaneously, 
as  to  produce  an  exact  movement.  This  performance  of 
an  exact  movement  (walking)  must  be  learned  by  repeated 
trials,  but  when  the  ganglion-cells  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  acting  together  (education),  they  so  act  without  the 
watchful  and  directing  influence  of  volition  :  c.  ;/.  we  start 
walking  by  a  volitional  impulse,  but  continue  walking  by 
spinal  action,  quite  inattentive  to  what  our  legs  are  doing. 
Thus  it  is  with  very  many  complex  movements  of  daily 
life.  The  kind  of  sensibility  which  the  spinal  cord  pos- 
sesses is  one  of  which  we  are  quite  unconscious  :  it  is  rather 
a  capacity  to  receive  and  retain  impressions  which  reach  it 


by  sensory  nerves.  This  property  of  the  ganglion-cells  of  the 
spinal  cord  (and  of  all  ganglion-cells)  I  have  ventured  to 
call  retentivity;  or  it  may  be  spoken  of  (as  by  a  few  authors) 
as  the  memory  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  proof  of  this  may 
be  adduced  the  performance  of  various  acts  without  voli- 
tional interference  and  outside  of  consciousness — the  exe- 
cution of  complicated  movements  by  decapitated  cold- 
blooded animals,  and  the  possibility  (known  to  all)  of 
educating  the  spinal  cord.  Impressions  arc  stored  up  and 
kept  ready  for  use  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  brain. 

In  conclusion,  one  word  may  bo  added  about  centres  for 
certain  actions  in  the  spinal  cord.     Some   ganglion-cells 
arc  grouped,  ami  exert  an  influence  over  certain  nerves 
destined  to  special  organs;  thus  nerve-fibres  supplying  the 
j  blood-vessels  of  the  face  and  eyeball  pass  into  the  upper 
i  cervical  region  of  the  spinal  cord.     Movements  of  the  parts 
within  the  pelvis  (bladder,  uterus,  etc.)  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  part  of  the  lumbar  spinal  cord  and  parts  just 
above  it;  these  are  the  eilio-spinal  and  the  genito-urinary 
:  centres.     The  spinal  cord  furthermore  exerts  an  influence 
>  upon  the  organs  contained  in  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and 
also,  probably,  upon  the  nutrition  of  tissues  in  general,  and 
I  therefore  upon  calorification.  E.  C.  SEGUIN. 

Medusa.    See  GORGON. 

Medu'sa  [so  called  from  its  tentacles,  often  poisonous 
to  the  touch,  and  likened  to  Medusa's  snaky  locks],  prop- 
erly the  name  of  a  genus  of  Discophorae,  an  order  of  radi- 
ates of  the  class  Acalephre  (jelly-fishes).  The  term  is,  how- 
ever, extended  to  the  whole  order  (called  true  Medusa?)  and 
to  the  order  Ctenophorso  (Beroid  Medusae).  The  genus 
belongs  to  the  family  Cyaneidge.  Medtiatt  attritn  is  a  com- 
mon European  species. 

Medusa,  post-v.  of  Rcnsselaerville  tp.,  Albany  co., 
N.  Y'.,  has  2  churches  and  manufactures  of  paper.  Pop.  94. 
Med'way,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Norfolk  CO.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Charles  River  and  on  the  Woonsockct  division  of  the  New 
Y'ork  and  New  England  R.  R.,  has  6  churches,  8  schools,  4 
public  halls,  a  library,  a  savings  bank,  2  hotels,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  4  brickyards,  2  grist, 
2  cider,  2  paper,  4  saw,  6  cotton  and  woollen,  and  5  planing- 
mills,  1  tannery,  1  bell-foundry,  1  organ-factory,  etc. ;  and 
56  acres  are  devoted  to  cranberry  culture.  Pop.  3721. 

Medway  Plantation,  tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  321. 

Med'win  (THOMAS),  b.  in  England  in  1789;  became 
captain  of  the  24th  light  dragoons ;  was  a  cousin  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  poet  Shelley,  with  whom  he  travelled  in 
Italy.  He  published,  besides  several  novels  and  works  of 
travel,  a  volume  of  Conrersations  with  Lord  Ilyron  (1824) 
and  a  Life  of  Shelley  (1833),  prefixed  to  the  Shelley  papers. 
D.  at  Horsham,  England,  Aug.  2,  1869. 

Meek  (ALEXANDER  BEAUFORT),  b.  at  Columbia,  S.  C., 
July  17,  1814;  removed  with  his  father  in  1819  to  Tusca- 
loosa;  graduated  in  1833  at  the  University  of  Alabama; 
was  admitted  in  1835  to  the  bar,  and  became  editor  of  a 
Democratic  newspaper;  served  three  months  in  1836  in  the 
Seminole  war;  and  on  his  return  became  attorney-general 
of  Alabama;  edited  the  Southron  1839;  was  1842-44  judge 
of  the  court  of  Tuscaloosa  county ;  law-clerk  to  the  solicitor 
of  the  U.  S.  treasury  1845;  U.  S.  district  attorney  for 
Southern  Alabama  1846-50;  a  journalist  of  Mobile  1848- 
53;  went  in  1853  to  the  legislature,  where  he  originated 
the  free-school  system  of  Alabama;  became  in  1854  judge 
of  the  city  court  of  Mobile ;  Speaker  of  the  house  of  Ala- 
bama 1859  ;  was  a  fine  chess-player,  and  author  of  a  legal 
digest  (1  vol.,  1842),  The  Red  Eayle  (1855),  Song»  and  Poem* 
(1857),  Pa»nage»  in  South-western  History  (1857),  and  an 
unpublished  History  of  Alabama.  D.  at  Columbus,  Miss., 
Nov.  30,  1865. 

Meek  (FIELDING  BRADFORD).  See  APPENDIX. 
Meek'er,  county  of  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  558 
square  miles.  It  is  a  rolling  prairie  region,  fertile,  and 
abounding  in  small  lakes.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the  lead- 
ing products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Paul 
and  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Litchfield.  Pop.  6090. 

Meeme,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
1579. 

Mee'rane,  town  of  Saxony,  with  very  flourishing  and 
rapidly  growing  manufactures  of  cottons,  cloths,  and  all 
kinds  of  woollens.  Pop.  19,187. 

Meer'man  (GERARD),  BARON,  b.  at  Leyden,  Holland,  in 
1722;  became  distinguished  as  a  jurist:  was  counsellor- 
pensionary  of  Rotterdam  1748-67,  and  was  sent  as  envoy 
to  England  in  1757.  He  edited  the  vast  collection  of  Latin 
jurisprudence  known  as  the  Xnrit*  Thftfiiintt  Jnritt  t'ir/lii 
et  Cnnonici  (the  Hague,  7  vols.,  1751-53),  but  is  best  known 
by  his  sumptuous  work,  Oriyinei  Typographies?  (the  Hague, 
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vols.  4to,  1765),  devoted  chiefiy  to  maintaining  the  m- 
,  ,,-ntion  of  movable  wooden  types  by  Laurent  Coster  of 
Haarlem.  Meerman  formed  a  magnificent  library,  and 
purchased  all  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  at 
Paris,  but  pome  of  them  were  recovered  by  Louis  XV.  He 
was  made  a  baron  of  the  German  empire  by  Joseph  II., 
emperor  of  Austria.  D.  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  Dec.  15,  1771. 
—His  son,  JAN  MEERMA.V,  b.  at  the  Hague  Nov.  1,  1,53, 
became  minister  of  fine  arts  under  Louis  Bonaparte,  king 
of  Holland,  and  count  of  the  empire  and  senator  under  Na- 
poleon 1811  ;  was  author  of  a  Supplementum  to  his  father's 
Thetaunu  (1780),  and  of  valuable  works  on  Dutch  history. 
D.  Aug.  19,  1815. 

Mccr'schaum  [Gor.,  "froth  of  the  sea,"  so  named  from 
its  lightness  and  white  color],  a  compact  mineral  with  a 
smooth  feel,  soft  when  first  dug  out  of  the  earth,  but  hard- 
ening to  2.11  and  2.5.  In  composition  it  approaches  silica, 
60.!)  per  cent.;  magnesia,  26.1  per  cent.;  water,  12  per 
cent.  It  is  obtained  from  localities  in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor, 
Morocco,  etc.,  where  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  fuller's 
earth  ;  its  principal  use,  however,  is  as  a  material  for  the 
bowls  of  tobacco-pipes.  EDWAHD  C.  II.  DAY. 

Mee'rut,  city  of  British  India,  cap.  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name  in  the  presidency  of  Agra,  on  a  tributary  of 
the  (ianges.  It  has  n  healthful  situation,  and  contains  one 

of  the  largest  English  churches  in  India.  At  this  pi 

the  Sepoy  ninthly  began  May  10, 1857,  by  the  revolt  of  the 
garrison  and  the  massacre  of  the  European  residents. 
Vnp.  21MU4. 

Meet  Camp,  tp.  of  Watauga  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  370. 

Megac'erops  [Gr.  pryae,  "great,"  «<>«,"  horn,"  and 
oi/i,  "  face  "],  an  extinct  genus  of  mammals  from  the  Mio- 
cene of  Colorado,  allied  to  the  rhinoceroses,  but  bearing 
a  large  pair  of  horns  upon  the  nose.  (See  TITANOTIIKH- 

ID.K.) 

Meguc'eros  Hiber'nicus  [Gr.  n«yas.  "  grout."  and 
nifKK,  "  horn  "],  the  Irish  elk,  an  extinct  species  of  elk  or 

deer  lit'  larire  si/.e,  remains  of  which  are  found  in  the  Qua- 
ternarv  deposits  of  marl  below  the  peat-swamps  in  Eng- 
land, and  especially  Ireland.  Fragments  have  also  been 


found  in  bone-caverns.  This  animal  was  much  larger  than 
any  existing  species  of  the  group,  the  largest  individuals 
measuring  eleven  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  antlers, 
which  were  sometimes  twelve  feet  across  from  tip  to  tip. 
The  horns  were  proportionally  larger  than  in  the  living 
species,  and  the  cervical  vertebra  of  the  males  were  cor- 
respondingly developed  to  support  the  heavy  armature  of 
the  head.  The  females  had  no  antlers.  The  bones  of  the 
extremities  were  stronger  in  proportion  to  their  length  than 
in  living  species.  The  small  spurious  hoofs,  or  dew-claws, 
were  present,  but  in  the  fore  feet  at  least  their  metacarpals 
were  ossified  only  at  their  extremities.  The  dentition  was 
of  the  ordinary  ruminant  type,  and  the  upper  canines 
were  wanting.  The  Irish  elk  became  extinct  before  the 
beginning  of  the  historic  period,  although  perhaps  con- 
temporaneous witli  man  in  the  British  Islands.  Goldfuss 
has  conjectured  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  A'ibelnugen 
Lied  of  the  thirteenth  century  under  the  name  "  echelch." 

0.  C.  MARSH. 


Megadac'tylus  [Gr.  nt'y«.  "great,"  and  Sa«™Aos, 
"claw"],  a  genus  of  extinct  bird-like  reptiles  whose  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  Triassic  sandstone  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley.  Its  tracks  were  formerly  regarded  as  those  of 
birds. 

Megaderm'idre  [from  .Ve;/adenrm,  the  typical  genus], 
a  family  of  insectivorous  bats  or  Cheiroptera,  with  "nose 
leaf"  or  nasal  appendages  variable  in  extent  of  develop- 
ment; the  ears  large,  and  provided  each  with  a  well-de- 
veloped tragus  ;  the  intermaxillaries  well  developed ;  the 
molars  (J  —  f )  with  distinct  W-shaped  ridges;  the  incisors 
small  or  wanting  in  the  upper  jaw  (0  —  3x2),  constantly 
developed  (2  —  3  X  2)  in  the  lower;  and  the  middle  finger 
of  the  wings  with  one  or  two  phalanges  ;  the  stomach  is 
sacciform,  and  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  portions  approxi- 
mated. The  food  is  insects.  The  family,  according  to 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Peters,  has  five  genera — viz.  Megntlerma, 
Itliiiin/HiHKi,  and  Jfyclerii  of  Africa,  as  well  as  A'yctnphilii> 
of  Australia  and  Autrozona  of  the  South-western  U.  S. 
The  relations  of  the  latter  are,  however,  not  perfectly  es- 
tablished, and  the  family  itself  needs  confirmation. 

TIIEO.  Giu,. 

Megnlich'thys  [Gr.  nrym, " great," and  J^Ws.  a  "  fish  "], 
a  genus  of  extinct  rhomboganoid  fishes  whose  bones  arc 
found  in  European  Carboniferous  strata.  They  were  cov- 
ered with  huge  bony  plates,  and  their  powerful  jaws  were 
urmed  with  immense  teeth.  These  fishes  seem  to  have 
]M>--C--C<[  a  crocodilian  character,  and  are  now  represented 
by  the  much  smaller  gar-fishes  of  the  U.  S. 

Megalon'yx  [Gr.  n«ym,  "great,"  and  on(,  a  "claw"], 
a  L'cniis  of  extinct  Quaternary  mammals  from  North  and 
South  America,  allied  to  the  sloths.  The  type,  .!/<»/. .< 
was  iir.-t  discovered  in  thecaves  of  Virginia,  and  named  by 
Prcs.  Jetrerson  in  allusion  to  its  large  claws,  the  length  of 
the  terminal  phalanx  or  bony  support  of  the  median  claw 
being  seven  inches,  or  more  than  one-third  the  length  of 
the  humerus  of  the  same  animal.  Its  remains  have  also 
been  found  at  Bigbonc  Lick  in  Kentucky,  and  other  local- 
ities. The  typical  species  has  received  the  name  .!/<•</«- 
/.<y/y.r  J<'fft:rfti>m,  Many  other  species  of  the  genus  occur  in 
South  America,  principally  in  the  southern  part.  (See 

Mcgnlop'olis  ["  the  great  city  "],  city  of  Greece,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  river  llelisson,  an  affluent  of  the 
Alphi'ius,  was  founded  in  1171  B.  C.,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Lenctra,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  the  Ar- 
cadian communities,  hitherto  independent  of  each  other, 
into  a  compact  state,  thereby  forming  a  bulwark  against 
Sparta.  The  city  was  laid  out  in  grand  style,  but  never 
acquired  any  considerable  importance.  It  contained  the 
greatest  theatre  in  Greece,  of  which  remains  arc  extant. 

IHegalosauridx.    Sec  APPENDIX. 

Megalo§au'rus  [Gr.  pryw.  "large,"  and  <raOp<«,  "liz- 
ard "],  a  large  carnivorous  reptile  from  the  Oolite  and 
Wealden  of  England,  belonging  to  the  order  Dinosanria, 
and  exemplifying  the  carnivorous  type  of  that  order,  as 
I:/iuui»(loH  does  the  herbivorous,  itegutianuni*  /iiiiMmtli, 
the  best-known  species,  was  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  attained  a  weight  of  two  or  three  tons.  The  head  is 
supposed  by  Prof.  Phillips  to  have  resembled  that  of  the 
monitor  lizard.  The  teeth  are  large,  curved,  pointed,  and 
compressed;  the  crown  is  covered  with  smooth  enamel, 
which  rises  along  the  margin  of  the  tooth  into  a  trenchant 
serrated  edge.  They  arc  directed  backward  and  set  in 
sockets.  The  cervical  vertebrae  are  little  known,  but  ap- 
pear to  indicate  an  upward  curve  in  the  neck,  as  in  some 
mammals  and  birds.  The  dorsal  vertebra;  have  the  anterior 
face  somewhat  convex,  the  posterior  concave.  The  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  are  smooth  and  hour-glass-shaped,  and  the 
neural  spines  elongated.  Both  faces  of  the  lumbar  vertebra; 
are  concave.  The  sacrals  are  five  in  number,  and  the  cau- 
dals  estimated  at  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  structure 
of  the  shoulder-girdle  recalls  that  of  the  wingless  bird 
Apteryx  of  Australia.  The  humerus  is  hollow  internally, 
but  beyond  that  bone  the  structure  of  the  fore  limbs  is  un- 
known. They  were,  however,  small  in  comparison  with  the 
hind  limbs.  In  the  pelvis  the  ilium  was  a  broad,  strong, 
arched  plate,  narnmed  in  front,  and  ending  with  a  double 
truncated  keel.  The  lower  margin  projects  in  thick  strong 
processes,  which  receive  the  pubic  and  ischial  bones.  These 
appear  to  have  been  joined  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ace- 
tabular  socket,  which  probably  was  perforated  at  the  tide. 
This  arrangement  resembled  that  of  a  bird  or  monitor,  and 
not  that  of  a  crocodile.  The  ischium  and  pubis  were  slen- 
der and  directed  backward.  The  femur  is  of  the  crocodilian 
type,  and  more  curved  than  in  Iijnnnodutt.  It  appears  to 
be  hollow  like  that  of  a  bird.  There  were  thiee  well-de- 
veloped toes  on  the  hind  foot,  and  the  claws  were  strong 
and  compressed.  These  animals  lived  upon  the  land,  and 
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probably  moved  mainly  by  means  of  their  hind  limbs.  Re- 
mains of  Mfi/iil<iniiuriiii  have  bcc-ii  found  in  the  strata  of 
(lie  Mesozoio  or  Heptiliun  age  in  England,  from  the  Lias 
to  the  \Vealden;  also  in  the  Kimtneridge  clay  at  llonlleur 
in  Normandy,  and  in  Oolite  at  Besancon,  France. 

0.  C.  MARSH. 

Megan'tic,  county  of  E.  Central  Quebec,  Canada.  It 
contains  abundant  ores  of  iron  and  copper,  and  probably 
gold  and  other  metals.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  Cap.  Inverness.  Pop.  18,879. 

Megapod'idic  [from   the  generic  name  Merfapotliittt, 
"  big,"  and  jroiis,  "  foot "],  a  family  of  gallinaceous 


Nest  of  Megapodius. 

birds  whose  representatives  are  chiefly  Australian,  and 
there  are  popularly  known  as  brush  turkeys  and  mound- 
birds  ;  they  are  nearly  related  to  the  curassows  (Cracidse) 
of  South  America,  and  the  two  form  the  group  Perister- 
opodes  of  Huxley.  The  different  types  of  the  group  vary 
much  in  external  appearance,  some  (Mcgnpoditu)  remind- 
ing one  somewhat  of  a  rail  or  a  hen  that  has  lost  her  tail, 
while  others  (Tnllegallug,  etc.)  rather  resemble  a  turkey; 
the  head  and  neck  are  sometimes  (in  Megapodinas)  thickly 
feathered,  and  sometimes  (in  Tallegallinaa)  sparsely  feath- 
ered or  almost  naked;  the  bill  is  more  or  less  like  that  of 
the  common  cock  ;  the  gape  not  deep  ;  the  nostrils  are  sub- 
central  or  somewhat  anterior;  the  tarsi  unarmed;  the  hind 
toe  on  a  level  with  the  fore  ones ;  the  tail  is  very  variable 
in  its  development.  The  sternum  is  broad,  and  the  middle 
and  lateral  portions  ("lophosteon  "  and  "  pterostea  ")  are 
united  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  the  lateral  or 
"xiphioid  "  processes  arising  from  or  near  the  sides  of  the 
posterior  half,  thus  agreeing  with  that  of  the  curassows, 
and  markedly  differing  from  tMat  of  the  turkeys.  G.  R. 
Gray  admits  in  the  family  two  sub-families  and  four  gen- 
era— viz.  TallegalliniB,  with  the  genera  Tallegnlliu  (New 
Guinea  and  Australia)  and  Megacephalon  (Celebes),  and 
Mcgnpodinre,  with  Megapodius  (East  Indian  Islands  and 
Australia)  and  Leipoa  (Southern  Australia).  The  different 
forms  differ  considerably  in  habits,  but  are  all  terrestrial 
birds ;  the  TallegalliniB  live  in  small  flocks  ;  the  Megapod- 
inaB  generally  in  pairs.  The  Megapodinae  are  unique  among 
birds  in  their  nesting  arrangements;  they  do  not  sit  upon 
their  eggs,  but  deposit  them  in  mounds  formed  by  them- 
selves, and  composed  of  sand,  leaves,  etc. ;  and  in  these  a 
sufficient  degree  of  heat  is  generated  to  hatch  the  eggs. 
(See  also  Bursn  TURKEY.),  THEO.  GILL. 

Meg'ara,  a  celebrated  city  of  ancient  Greece  and  the 
capital  of  Mcgaris,  a  territory  bounded  by  Attica,  Boootia, 
Corinthia,  tin;  Haronic  and  the  Corinthian  Gulfs.  As  early 
as  the  seventh  and  eighth  century  B.  c.  it  was  a  prosperous 
and  even  wealthy  city.  It  formed  many  colonies,  of  which 
Chalccclon  and  Byzantium  were  the  most  remarkable.  It 
even  entered  into  rivalship  with  Athens,  but  had  to  yield 
in  the  contest,  and  became  subject  to  that  city.  By  its 
attempts  to  free  itself  from  the  Athenian  supremacy  it 
became  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  during 


which  it  suffered  severely,  and  sustained  losses  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  Euclid  the  philosopher  was  a  citizen 
of  Megara. 

Megas'thena  |V«y<">  "great,"  and  otfeVot,  "force"],  a 
name  given  by  Prof.  Uana  to  the  group  of  generally  large 
mammals  constituting  the  orders  Primates  (exclusive  of 
man),  Fera;,  Ungulata,  Cetaeea,  etc.  The  term  in  ques- 
tion alludes  to  the  supposed  superior  life-force  and  special- 
ization (eo  far  as  ways  and  means,  mental  as  well  as  phys- 
ical, are  concerned)  exhibited  by  them.  The  group  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  as  to  its  contents  with  the  "sub-class  (iy- 
rencephala  "  of  Owen,  and,  with  the  addition  of  man,  to  the 
"  super-order  Educabilia."  THKO.  GILL. 

Megas'theiies?  a  Greek  statesman  and  author  in  the 
service  of  Seleticus  Nicator,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  became  monarch  of  Syria,  Persia, 
and  Bactria.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  about  B.  c.  302 
to  the  court  of  Sandracottos  (Chandra-gupta),  king  of  the 
Prasii,  at  Palibothra  (Pataliputra)  on  the  Ganges,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  modern  Patna.  He  resided  at  this  great 
capital  many  years,  and  wrote  a  work  upon  the  history 
and  geography  of  India,  which  was  the  foundation  of 
nearly  all  that  subsequent  writers  have  communicated 
upon  ancient  India.  Tne  work  of  Megasthenes  is  lost,  but 
copious  extracts,  given  by  Strabo  and  other  geographers, 
show  him  to  have  been  an  acute  observer.  These  frag- 
ments were  edited  by  E.  A.  Schwanbeck  (Bonn,  184G). 

Megatheri'idie  [from  Megatherium'],  an  extinct  family 
cf  monodelph  mammals  of  the  order  Bruta  or  Edentata, 
and  sub-order  Tardigrada,  related  to  the  Bradypodiduc  or 
sloths,  but  distinguished  by  their  comparatively  gigantic 
size,  heavy  bodies,  short  robust  legs,  and  long  stout  tail.  The 
skull  was  oblong ;  the  intermaxillary  bones  developed  sim- 
ply as  the  front  of  the  floor  of  the  olfactory  chamber ;  the 
supramaxillary  retracted  but  moderately  under  the  orbits, 
and  with  a  considerably  anterior  extension,  and  converg- 
ing backward  ;  malar  bone  moderately  or  largely  devel- 
oped, articulating  with  or  shortly  disconnected  from  the 
zygomatic  process,  with  a  posterior  ascending  "  supratem- 
poral "  process  behind  the  postorbital,  and  a  descending 
"  masscteric  "  process  in  front ;  the  zygomatie  process  of 
the  squamosal  enlarged  backward,  and  trigonal  from  its 
base;  "the  mastoid  bone  with  a  wide  digastric  fossa,  and 
a  strong,  thick  styloid  process,  terminating  in  a  circular 
concavity  for  the  reception  of  the  stylo-hyal  bone;"  the 
lower  jaw  with  a  wide  gutter-like  extension  forward ;  mo- 
lar teeth  {  X  2 ;  the  members  are  stout ;  the  anterior  mod- 
erately so,  with  the  humerus  comparatively  slender,  but 
the  radius  and  ulna  very  stout;  pelvis  massive,  the  iliac. 
and  ischiac  bones  being  much  expanded ;  posterior  limbs 
much  stouter  and  shorter  than  tne  anterior ;  femur  very 
robust ;  tibia  and  fibula  co-ossified  ;  toes  in  moderate  num- 
ber, 4—5  in  front,  3-4  behind.  The  remains  of  these  ani- 
mals (if  we  except  some  very  doubtful  ones  from  Australia) 
have  only  been  found  in  America.  They  lived  during  the 
Later  Tertiary,  perhaps  even  till  the  advent  of  man  on  this 
continent,  under  a  number  of  forms.  Gervais  has  recently 
(1874)  claimed  nine  genera  for  the  family — viz.  (1)  Mega- 
therium, (2)  Ctelodon,  (3)  Lestodon,  (4)  Meyalonyx,  (5)  My- 
lodon,  (6)  Scelidotherium  or  Platyonyx,  (7)  Spherodon,  and 
(8-9)  two  unnamed  genera,  all  having  been  represented  in 
South  America,  and  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth  in  North 
America  as  well.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  terrestrial,  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  trees,  which 
they  partly  obtained  by  pulling  downward  wholly  or  in 
part.  Gervais  supposes  them  to  have  fed  upon  ants,  etc, 
(See  MEGALONYX,  MEGATHERIUM.)  THEO.  GILL. 

Megathe'rium  [Gr.  H«>M,  "  great,"  and  SijpioF,  a  "  wild 
beast"],  an  extinct  genus  of  Quaternary  mammals.  This 
genus  may  be  considered  as  typical  of  the  extinct  family 
of  Edentates,  Megatheriida;.  Their  remains  are  more 


Megatherium. 

abundant  in  South  than  in  North  America,  and  indicate 
a  former  much  greater  development  of  the  order  of 
Edentates  than  now  prevails.  The  tibia  and  fibula  are 
co-ossifled.  The  vertebra;  of  the  tail  arc  very  large  and 
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powerful,  and  that  organ,  with  the  hind  legs,  seems  to 
have  formed  a  Support  for  the  heavy  body,  while  the  huge 
fore  legs  were  employed  in  breaking  the  branches  from 
trees  or  tearing  them  down  for  food.  There  are  four  toes 
in  front,  two  behind.  The  teeth,  five  above  and  four  be- 
low on  each  side,  resemble  those  of  the  sloths.  They  grew 
from  persistent  pulps,  and  are  deeply  implanted  in  the 
jaw:  they  have  a  grinding  surface  of  triangular  riilu'es, 
and  were  fitted  fur  masticating  coarse  vegetable  food.  The 
lower  jaw  is  prolonged,  and  grooved  in  the  symphysial  re- 
gion, and  probably  supported  a  powerful  muscular  tongue. 
Mi-'jiithi-i-lum  Cm-itri,  from  South  America,  exceeded  the 
rhinoceros  in  size,  its  skeleton  measuring  eighteen  feet  in 
length.  The  femur  is  three  times  as  thick  as.  that  of  the 
elephant.  The  former  is  very  large.  M.  mirttbile  is  a 
North  American  species,  and  its  remains  occur  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,.  0.  C.  MARSH. 

Megerle.  (ULiticn).     See  ABRAHAM-A-SAVCTA-CLARA. 

Mch'emet  A'li,  b.  in  176!)  at  Kavala,  a  small  town  of 
Macedonia  :  gave  very  early  proofs,  of  the  energy  and  en- 
terprise of  his  character,  of  his  audacity  ::nd  shrewdness. 
An  intimate  friendship  with  a  French  merchant  from  Mar- 
seille-. M.  Lion,  developed  that  enthusiasm  for  France, 
those  ideas  of  reform,  that  feeling  of  tolerance,  and  passion 
for  speculation,  which  characterized  him  throughout  life. 
In  18011  he  came  to  Egypt  at  the  head  of  the  contingent 
which  his  native  township  sent  to  the  Turkish  army  ope- 
rating here  against  the  French.  He  was  soon  at  the  head 
of  the  whole  Albanian  corps,  and  with  great  cunning  util- 
i/.ed  tlie  confusion  which  reigned  in  the  country  after  the 
departure  of  the  French.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Egypt  by  the  Porte,  in  which  position  he  developed 
an  astonishing  activity.  His  aims  were  generally  good — • 
even  those  dictated  by  his  personal  ambition  command  re- 
spect— but  the  means  he  employed  were  rather  Asiatic.  The 
Mamelukes  were  the  plague  of  the  country.  In  1811  he  in- 
vited tlie  greater  number  of  their  chiefs  to  a  great  festival 
at  Cairo,  ami  after  the  banquet  he  shot  them  down  in  the 
corridors  of  the  palace.  About  1000  were  massacred  on  the 
spot  ;  tlie  rest  were  pursued  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  from 
Egypt  into  Nubia,  where  the  last  were  slain  in  1820.  He 
cleared  the  country  of  robbers;  introduced  the  cultivation 
of  cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar;  organized  an  army  on  a 
European  plan  ;  created  a  fleet ;  established  schools  ;  built 
roads,  etc.;  but  among  his  means  of  procuring  money  for 
the  execution  of  his  plans  were  arbitrary  confiscations  of 
private  property  and  the  exportation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kordofan,  which  country  he  conquered,  to  the  slave-mar- 
kets. The  prosperity  of  Egypt  soon  exciter!  the  jealousy  of 
the  Porte,  and  the  ambition  of  Mehcmet  All  at  last  brought 
about  an  open  conflict.  Twice,  after  the  battle  of  Konieh 
(Dee.  20,  1832)  and  of  Nizeeb  (June  2-t,  1839),  it  wa< 
in  his  power  to  crush  the  Ottoman  empire  (see  IBRAHIM 
PASHA),  but  both  times  it  was  saved  by  the  intervention 
of  the  great  European  powers — that  is,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  England.  France  never  participated  in  these  infa- 
mous transactions.  It  serves  the  speculations  of  the  ex- 
change of  London,  the  ambitious  desires  of  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  fears  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  to 
have  Turkey  always  tottering.  Mehcniet  All's  only  ally  was 
France  during  the  short  ministry  of  Thiers,  and  in  spite  of 
the  brilliant  victories  of  his  son  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  he  was  restricted  to  the  vieeroyship 
of  Egypt,  which  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  But 
Syria,  which  he  had  conquered  in  1833,  which  was  formally 
ceded  to  him  at  that  time  by  the  Porte,  and  which  prospered 
under  his  government,  he  was  compelled  to  give  back  to  Tur- 
key in  1839.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  fell  into  dotage, 
and  d.  Aug.  2, 1849,  at  Cairo.  (See  M.  P.  Mouriez.  HiMuirt 
deMthemet-AlidSW);  Ed..Gouin,  L'Sggpttau  XIX'.  SiMe 
(1849);  and  llamont,  L'Ji'yypte  «ou«  tftktmet-AH  (1843).) 

Meher'rin,  tp.  of  Brunswick  co.,  Va.     Pop.  5019. 

Mehoo'pany,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pa. 
The  village  is  on  Mehoopany  Creek,  near  the  Susquelninna 
Kiver.  Mehoopany  Station  (Carney  P.  0.)  is  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  11.  R.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  in  Washington  tp.  Pop.  of  tp.  888. 

Mehul'  (ETIENXE  HENRI),  b.  June  24, 1763,  at  Givet,  in 
the  department  of  the  Ardennes,  France,  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances;  went  in  177!>  to  Paris  with  an  introduction  to 
Gluck,  whose  favor  he  gained,  and  under  whom  he  studied  ; 
made  a  successful  d£but  as  a  composer  in  1791  by  his  opera 
Eiijthrosine  and  Cnnrnilin  :  achieved  a  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess by  his  composition  of  Chenier's  song.  Chant  iln  Dfpm-i  ,• 
became  professor  at  the  Conservatory  ;  wrote  42  operas. 
1).  at  Paris  Oct.  18,  1817.  His  most  remarkable  compo- 
sition, besides  the  above-mentioned  song,  is  his  opera  of 
Joseph.  The  overture  to  the  opera  La  Chaste  du  Jeune 
Henri,  also  characteristic,  is  often  performed. 


Meiggs  (HENRY),  b.  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  in  1811;  was 
engaged  in  business  as  a  contractor  in  Boston,  and  in  the 
lumber-trade  in  New  York  made  a  considerable  fortune, 
whieh  he  lost  in  the  panic  of  1837;  resumed  business,  and 
in  1848  sailed  for  San  Francisco  with  a  cargo  of  lumber, 
for  which  he  obtained  such  enormous  profits  as  to  enable 
him  to  establish  lumber-yards  on  a  vast  scale.  In  1854 
he  again  became  bankrupt,  and  embarked  for  South  Amer- 
ica with  his  family.  He  engaged  in  railway  construction 
in  Chili,  and  in  1858  for  the  government  laid  the  road 
from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso  in  two  years,  with  great  profit 
to  himself.  In  1867  he  undertook  for  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Mollendo  to 
Arei|iiipa,  which  was  finished  Jan.  1,  1871  ;  and  in  IsTI) 
contracted  to  build  six  other  railroads  in  Peru;  besides 
which  he  has  executed  many  other  large  public  works. 

Meigs,  county  of  Ohio,  separated  on  the  E.  and  S.  E. 
by  the  Ohio  River  from  West  Virginia.  Area,  490  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  uneven,  the  soil  generally  good.  Coal 
is  very  extensively  mined,  and  salt  largely  produced  from 
artesian  wells.  Lumber  and  cooperage  are  also  manufac- 
tured. Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  the  agricultural  staples. 
Cap.  Pomeroy.  Pop.  31,465. 

Meigs,  county  in  the  valley  of  E.  Tennessee.  Area, 
225  square  miles.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  :ind 
is  bounded  X.  W.  by  the  Tennessee  and  S.  by  the  Iliawas- 
see  River.  Corn  is  the  leading  product.  Cap.  Decatur. 
Pop.  4511. 

Meigs,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  0.     Pop.  1748. 

Meigs,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  1412. 

Meigs  (Cnuti.Ks  DIM. i  ri:\  \  ,.  M.  D..  b.  at  St.  George's. 
Bermuda.  Feb.  17.  1792:  received  medical  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1*1 1.  and  at  Princeton 
1818;  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1S20:  made  specialties 
of  obstetrical  practice  and  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  in  which  he  acquired  a  high  reputation:  was  a 
professor  in  .lell'crson  Medical  College  1S40-62.  He  wrote 
several  professional  works,  among  which  are  Miiln-if, , •// 
(1838).  l.,finr,i  n,i  1 1,,-  riuiiili-  (1S47),  Obntetrict.  a  stand- 
ard work  (ist'.i).  t'hilttliitl  Fmeri  (1854);  he  made  never*! 
valuable  translations  from  Freneh  medical  literature,  lie. 
was  also  the  author  of  a  M<  mnir  nf  Smiim-l  llmn/i-  Mm-tnii, 
M.  l>.  (is;,  I ).  1 1.  in  Delaware  co.,  Pa.,  June  25,  1869. 

Meigs  (JAMES  AITKKN).  M.  !>.,  b.  in  Philadelphia  July 
31,  182'.!:  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  1851; 
became  in  1856  librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
.Natural  Sciences  :  professor  of  the  institutes  of  medicine 
in  Pennsylvania  College  in  IS.')!);  professor  of  the  insti- 
tutes of  medicine  in  Jell'erson  Medical  College  1808.  Au- 
thor of  works  ehietly  on  craniology  and  ethnology. 

Meigs  (Jotix  FcmsvTii).  M.  D.,  son  of  Prof.  C.  D.  Meigs, 
b.  in  Philadelphia  Oet..  ISIS,  and  wrote  an  excellent  1'i-nc- 
t't<-'il  Ti'"itin<-  nn  tin-  hint-ages  of  Children  (1857),  which  has 
passed  through  many  editions. 

Meigs  (MoNTooMKitv  Crxxixr.HAM),  b.  at  Augusta, 
Richmond  eo.,  Ga.,  May  3,  1816;  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  U.  S.  Military  Academy:  grad- 
uated from  the  latter  July  I.  1  s;;ii.  and  appointed  second 
lieutenant  of  artillery;  which  commission  he  relinquished 
in  1837  for  the  purpose  of  being  transferred  to  the  corps 
of  engineers  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  from  date  of 
graduation;  became  first  lieutenant  of  engineers  1838.  cap- 
tain 1853.  From  1836  to  1841  he  was  mainly  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  Fort  Delaware,  of  the  Delaware  Break- 
water, and  in  the  improvement  of  the  Delaware  Bay  and 
River;  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  Fort  Wavne, 
Mich.,  and  Forts  Porter  and  Niagara,  N.  Y.,  1841-49;  of 
Fort  Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  1850-52.  From  Nov..  1S52,  to 
1860  was  engaged  upon  his  great  work  of  supplying  the 
national  capital  with  water  from  the  Potomac  River;  the 
Washington  aqueduct,  by  which  the  cities  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown  are  now  supplied,  was  designed  and  con- 
structed under  his  personal  direction,  during  which  time 
he  conducted  the  construction  of  the  Capitol  extension  and 
its  iron  dome,  as  well  as  of  the  post-office  extension.  In 
Nov.,  18fiO,  he  was  sent  to  Florida  to  put  Forts  Jefferson 
and  Taylor  in  a  condition  to  resi-t  attack;  returning  to 
Washington,  he  was  by  request  relieved  from  other  duties, 
Apr.,  ISl'il.and  appointed  chief  .engineer  of  the  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Piekens  :  appointed  colonel  1 1th  In- 
fantry May  14.  1861,  and  the  next  day  quartermaster-gen- 
eral U.  S.  army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
as  such  directed  the  equipment  and  supply  of  our  vast 
armies  during  the  civil  war,  making  frequent  inspections 
of  the  operations  of  the  quartermaster's  department  in 
the  various  armies  in  the  field,  being  at  Chattanooga 
throughout  its  investment,  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Nov.  23-25,  1863;  during  Gen.  Grant's  operations  in  the 
Wilderness,  May,  1804,  was  in  charge  of  the  base  of  sup- 
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plies  at  Fredericksburg  and  lielle  I'liiin  :  anil  during  the 
appearance  of  the  Confederate  forces  under  Breckenridge 
i:  I  K.irlv  in  front  of  Washington  commanded  a  division 
compos*  i  of  employes  of  tin;  war  department,  lirevetted 
major-general  July  5.  1864.  In  Jan.,  1865,  he  directed,  at 
Savannah.  Ga..  the  supply  and  refit  of  (Jen.  Sherman'* 
arinv.  just  arrived  from  Atlanta,  and  in  Mareh,  at  Golds- 
lioni1,  N.  C..  directed  the  opening  of  communications  for 
the  -upplv  of  that  army  on  its  arrival  there  and  at  Raleigh. 
Visited  Europe  1867-68,  since  which  he  has  inspected  the 
operations  of  his  department  in  Texas,  California.  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  ami  Arizona;  also  the  North  Pacific  11.  It.  route 
to  Red  River  of  the  North.  In  1875  he  was  sent  to  Europe 
on  important  special  services,  particularly  to  inspect  the 
organization  of  the  staff  department  (especially  the 
quartermaster's)  of  European  armies.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

.Mriiis  (Col.  RETURN  JONATHAN),  b.  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Dec.  17,  1740  :  served  as  major  in  the  expedition 
against  Quebec,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner:  raised  a 
regiment  1777,  becoming  its  colonel,  and  performed  several 
brilliant  exploits;  removed  in  17SS  to  Marietta,  0.,  as  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  Ohio;  was  commissary  of  clothing 
under  \Vaynol795;  became  in  1801  an  agent  to  the  In- 
dian* ;  anil  d.  Jan.  28, 1823,  at  the  Cherokee  agency.  His 
Jonruitl  "f  the  Expedition  to  Quebec  was  printed  in  Almon's 
Rememlirani-er  (1770),  and  reprinted  with  an  introduction 
and  notes  by  C.  J.  Bushnell  (Now  York,  1864). 

Meigs  (Col.  RF.TFRX  JONATHAN,  JR.),  son  of  Col.  R.  J. 
Melar*.  b.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Nov.,  1765;  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1785;  went  to  Marietta,  0.,  with  his  father 
1788 ;  became  a  lawyer  there,  and  was  much  engaged  in 
border  warfare;  chief-justice  of  the  Ohio  supreme  court 
180.1-04 ;  brevet  colonel  IF.  S.  army,  serving  in  Louisiana, 
1804-00;  a  judge  in  Louisiana  J805-06;  U.  S.  district 
judge  in  Michigan  1S07-OS;  U.  S.  Senator  from  Ohio 
1808-10;  governor  of  Ohio  1810-14;  U.  S.  postmaster- 
general  1814-23.  His  governorship  was  remarkable  for 
tin-  active  support  which  he  and  his  State  afforded  the 
TJ.  S.  government  during  the  war  of  1812-15.  D.  at  Mari- 
etta, 0..  Mar.  29,  1824. — His  nephew,  bearing  the  same 
name,  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Tennessee,  and 
published  a  volume  of  Law  Reports  (1839). 

Meigs'ville,  post-tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  1295. 

Mei'ningen,  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  duchy 
of  Siixc-Meiningen,  on  the  Werra,  has  a  large  palace,  the 
ducal  residence,  and  several  good  educational  institutions. 
Pop.  8876. 

Meis'sen,  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe,  has  a  beauti- 
ful (iothic  cathedral  and  celebrated  manufactures  of  por- 
celain, in  which  the  so-called  "  Dresden  china  "  is.  made. 
Pop.  11,455. 

Meissonier'  (JKAN  Lons  ERNEST),  b.  in  Lyons,  France, 
in  1813  (some  say  1815) ;  went  to  Paris  as  a  youth,  and 
entered  the  studio  of  Leon  Cogniet ;  produced  several 
works,  among  others  Le  Petit  Hallebardier,  which  since 
his  groat  fame  have  been  valued.  His  special  domain  in 
art  was  disclosed  in  1836  in  a  picture,  Le  Petit  Meatat/er, 
which  attracted  attention  by  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its 
execution  and  the  compression  of  thought  within  the  small- 
est compass.  Thenceforth  the  painter  devoted  himself  to 
microscopic  art,  and  soon  rose  to  a  rank  with  Terburg  and 
Metzer,  the  famous  Dutch  painters  of  genre.  But  Meis- 
sonier is  peculiar  in  his  power  to  give  character  to  single 
figures  and  to  groups  of  figures  either  in  violent  action  or  in 
repose.  His  work  is  intellectual.  He  paints  slowly,  pro- 
ducing comparatively  few  pieces,  but  each  is  a  masterpiece 
of  its  kind.  Among  his  best-known  pieces  are  The  Chess- 
J'lui/rrn,  The  English  Doctor,  The  Reader,  The  Painter  in  hi» 
K/iiilio.  Tin'  Ijnardhniue,  The  flravoa,  A  Man  in  Armor,  ffa- 
f,'J''i»t  If/,  at  Solferino,  Napoleon  in  liu**in,  Charity.  He 
ha*  also  executed  a  few  portraits,  illustrative  vignettes,  and 
lithographs.  His  pictures  bring  great  prices.  Meissonier 
was  elected  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1861  ; 
"lit  lined  a  third-class  medal  in  1840,  a  second-class  medal 
in  1841,  two  first-class  medals  in  1843  and  1848;  in  1846 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  1,856 
an  officer ;  in  1867  he  was  made  commander.  At  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  1855  one  of  the  grand  medals  of  honor  was 
bestowed  on  him.  Fine  examples  of  his  art  may  be  seen 
at  several  private  galleries  in  Xew  York. — His  son.  JKAN 
CHARI.KS,  is  an  artist,  also  a  pupil  of  his  father,  who  has 
many  imitators.  0.  B.  FROTIIINOHAH. 

Meji'a  (Gen.  IGNACIO).  b.  at  Zimatlan.  Oaxaea.  Mexico. 
Aug.  14,  1*14;  was  educated  in  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  iit  Oaxaca  :  took  up  arms  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  of  Barradas  in  1S29:  became 
captain  of  grenadiers  in  1833  in  the  campaign  a.gainst  the 
revolution  headed  by  Gens.  Arista  and  Duran ;  became 
colonel  in  IS  111;  was  chosen  to  both  houses  of  the  state 
legislature;  became  military  commander  of  Tehuantcpeo 


1852,  in  which  year  ho  was  for  a  short  time  provisional 
governor  of  the  state:  took  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  the 
liberal  cause  during  the  "war of  reform,"  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  having  presented  himself  to  Juarez  at 
Vcra  Cruz  in  May,  1858,  at  the  head  of  his  brigade;  was 
defeated  in  an  important  battle  at  Teotitlan  del  Camino 
(1860),  but  acquitted  of  all  blame  by  a  court-martial  con- 
vened at  his  own  request :  took  part  in  the  bloody  battle 
of  Pachuca  (Oct.  20,  1861)  against  Marqucz  and  Tomas 
Mcjia:  was  quartermaster  of  the  "army  of  the  east"  or- 
ganized to  repel  the  French  in  Dec.,  1861,  and  participated 
in  the  glorious  repulse  of  Lorencez  from  Puebla,  May  5, 
1862 ;  but  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  capitulation  of  that  city 
in  May  of  the  following  year,  and  sent  to  France,  where 
he  remained  until  released  in  June,  1864,  when  he  imme- 
diately traversed  the  U.  S.,  and  presented  himself  ti>  Pros. 
Juarez  at  Chihuahua.  In  1865  he  was  made  general  of 
division  and  minister  of  war.  and  has  retained  that  pnst 
to  the  present  time  (1875),  displaying  remarkable  skill  in 
organization  and  unflinching  loyalty  both  to  Juarez  and 
his  successor,  Pres.  Lerdo. 

Mejia  (Gen.  TOMAS),  b.  in  the  state  of  Guanajuato, 
Mexico,  about  1812,  was  of  pure  Indian  blood,  and  having 
become  a  soldier  acquired  such  influence  among  his  coun- 
trymen of  the  Sierra  Gorda  as  to  be  called  the  "  king  of 
the  mountains."  He  was  a  consistent  member  of  the  con- 
servative or  "  Church  "  party,  and  took  part  in  many  rev- 
olutions in  its  favor;  fought  with  credit  against  the  Amer- 
ican invasion  of  1847-48  ;  headed  a  rebellion  against  Pres. 
Comonfort  in  1856,  which  was  at  first  quelled  rather  by 
policy  than  by  arms,  but  soon  afterwards  took  up  arras 
again,  captured  Qucretaro,  and  operated  in  force  in  San 
Luis  Potosi,  but  was  ultimately  defeated  and  forced  to 
capitulate.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  "  war  of  reform  "  in 
1858  he  was  a  formidable  antagonist  of  Pres.  Juarez,  whom 
he  drove  successively  from  Quer6taro  and  Guanajuato; 
received  high  honors  from  the  conservative  presidents 
Zuloaga  and  Mira.mon,  and  continued  to  wage  a  guerilla 
warfare  against  Juarez  after  his  restoration  to  power  in 
1861.  He  naturally  became  a  prominent  supporter  of  the 
archduke  Maximilian,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
and  with  whom  he  was  captured  May  15,  1867,  and  after 
trial  executed  at  Quer£taro,  June  19,  1867.  He  was  un- 
educated, but  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  loyal,  honorable, 
and  humane  in  his  conduct. 

Mek'hitar,  or  Mechitar,  the  founder  of  a  congrega- 
tion of  Armenian  monks,  called  after  him  Mekhitarists, 
was  b.  Feb.  7,  1676,  at  Sebaste  in  Lesser  Armenia.  His 
true  name  was  MA.VIIK,  but  on  entering  a  monastery  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  native  city  in  1690  he  received  the  name  of 
Mekhitar,  "comforter."  He  distinguished  himself  both 
for  religious  zeal  and  talent  for  learning,  and  in  1701  founded 
in  Constantinople  a  congregation  with  the  purpose  of  uni- 
ting the  Armenian  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  Com- 
pelled to  leave  Constantinople  on  account  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Armenian  patriarch,  he  moved  in  1703  to 
Modon  in  the  Morea,  where,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Venetians,  who  at  that  time  held  the  country,  he  founded 
a  monastery.  Expelled  from  this  place  too  by  the  war  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Venice,  he  repaired  with  his  followers  to 
the  latter  city,  and  having  received  the  island  of  San  Laz- 
zaro  as  a  possession  for  all  future  times,  he  built  a  new  mon- 
astery here  (1717),  and  d.  Apr.  29. 1749.  In  their  original 
aim  of  uniting  the  Armenian  and  Roman  Catholic  churches 
the  Mekhitarists  have  not  been  very  successful.  They 
have  branches  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Turkey,  but  United 
Armenians  are  hardly  found  in  Armenia  proper.  (See  arti- 
cle on  the  ARMENIAN  CHURCH.)  But  as  a  link  of  intercom- 
munication between  their  native  country  and  European 
civilization  they  have  developed  a  great  and  beneficial  ac- 
tivity. Through  them,  Armenia,  its  language,  literature, 
and  history  have  become  known  to  Europe,  and  many  of 
the  best  products  of  European  learning  and  genius  have 
become  accessible  to  Armenian  readers  through  their  trans- 
lations. 

Mekhitarists.    See  MEKIUTAR. 

Meklong',  town  of  Siam,  Farther  India,  on  the  Mck- 
long,  near  its  junction  with  the  Menam,  is  a  well-built  and 
thriving  place,  surrounded  with  very  fertile  and  densely- 
peopled  districts.  Pop.  8000. 

Mekong  (or  Mfeikhong)  River.    See  INDO-CHINA. 

Mel  [anc.  Catttrum  ZiunellaruiH],  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Bclluno,  situated  in  a  hilly  region  over- 
looking the  Piave,  about  8  miles  from  Belluno.  There 
is  an  old  castle  near  it,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Goths  as  early  as  553.  Some  curious  Roman  sepulchral 
stones  are  preserved  here.  Pop.  in  1874,  7839. 

Me'la  (PoMpoxtrs),  b.  at  Tingentera  in  Spain,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  was  the  first  Ro- 
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man  who  composed  a  formal  treatise  on  geography.  His 
work,  De  Kiln  0,-bis  Libri  III.,  is  still  extant,  though  the 
text  has  suffered  much.  The  first-edition  was  published 
at  Milan  (1471);  the  best  are  those  by  Tzschueke  (Leipsic, 
1807)  and  by  Parthey  (Berlin.  1S67).  There  is  an  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Arthur  Golding  (London,  1585). 

IHelam,  and  Melamine  (the  latter  also  called  Cy- 
anuramide),  two  substances  as  yet  obscurely  known. 
Liebig  discovered  mclam  as  a  residue  from  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium.  CX2II(S. 
Melnm  being  amorphous,  its  true  composition  has  been  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  but  an  analysis  of  Viilckcl  makes  it 
C.iNcHe.  and  a  mctamcrc  of  cyanuramide,  (CN):illr,N.i. 
These  substances  have  as  yet  no  interest  except  for  the  ad- 
vanced chemical  student.  HENRY  WI;RTZ. 

Mela  n  Asphalt,  or  Albcrtite,  a  variety  of  asphaltum 
found  filling  an  irregular  fissure  in  rocks  of  the  sub-Car- 
boniferous age  (or  Lower  Carboniferous)  in  Nova  Scotia. 
It  is  jet  black,  and  has  a  brilliant  piteh-like  lustre.  It  is 
very  brittle,  has  a  gravity  of  1.097.  softens  a  little  in  boil- 
ing water,  undergoes  a  very  imperfect  fusion  when  heated, 
dissolves  partially  in  oil  of  turpentine  (30  per  cent.),  in 
ether  (4  per  cent.),  and  in  alcohol  (a  trace).  It  contains 
carbon,  80.04;  hydrogen,  8.96;  oxygen.  1.97:  nitrogen, 
2.9:i:  sulphur,  a  trace;  a-h.  0.10  =  100.  (  \VHh.  rill.)  It  is 
thought  to  be  the  product  of  inspissated  and  oxygenated 
petroleum.  Before  the  introduction  of  petroleum  it  was 
employed  for  the  production  of  burning  and  lubricatitrr 
oils  and  parnffino.  (See  OIL  PROSI  COAL,  and  PETROI.KI'M.) 
It  has  since  been  used  as  an  enrichor  in  the  manufacture 
of  coal-gas.  (See  G.\s-Lic:in  -INC.  )  (For  further  information 
eun-iilt  7V(i»».  Am.  1'liil.  A'oc.,  1852,  353,  and  Am.  ,/.  Sri, 
[2J,  xxxix.  207.)  0.  F.  CIIANIII.KR. 

Melancholia.  See  INSANITY,  by  WILLIAM  A.  HAM- 
MOND. M.  I). 

Melanch'thon  (Pnii.ipp),b.  at  Bretten  in  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate  Feb.  Ifi,  I4SI7  :  was  educated  at  the  Latin  school 
of  Pforzheim,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg 
and  Tubingen.  His  grandmother  was  a  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated scholar  Reuchlin.  and  his  German  name.  SmwAitz- 
Kiii),  "black  earth,"  was  by  lieuchlin  made  into  a  (i reck 
form  from  neAas  and  X&UK,  after  the  custom  of  the  day 
among  learned  men.  In  his  seventeenth  year  he  began  to 
lecture  at  Tiibingen.  and  published  a  Greek  grammar  and 
an  edition  of  Terence  which  won  the  admiration  even  of 
Erasmus.  On  the  recommendation  of  lieuchlin  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  <!reek  at  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg in  1518,  and  held  this  position  till  bis  death.  He 
lectured  first,  on  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  classical  litera- 
ture, and  soon  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tea 
of  Germany.  His  immense  learning  and  the  wonderful 
clearness  of  his  presentation  of  his  subjects  attracted 
crowds  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  his  hand- 
books, I)e  /tiulfrtii'ir.  II:  Animat15pitotMphilo9oph{miRor- 
ff//.«,  etc.,  were  widely  used.  But  his  highest  fume  ho 
gained  by  his  participation  in  the  great  work  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, in  which  his  superior  knowledge,  his  systematic 
po \vei-,  and  his  dialectic  skill  formed  a  necessary  supplement 
to  the  labors  of  Luther.  As  early  as  1519,  at  the  Lcipsir 
Disputation,  he  took  up  openly  the  defence  of  Luther's 
iilca-,  and  two  years  afterwards  (in  1521)  he  published  his 
Ltn-i  ('iimiinnit'x  Itrrtim  Tlifilixjirtu-iun.  which  was  repub- 
lished  over  fifty  times  during  his  own  lifetime,  revised 
and  enlarged,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first  attempt 
at  a  systematic  representation  of  Protestant  dogmatics. 
In  1529,  at  the  Diet  of  Spire;,  be  drew  up  the  Protest  of 
the  evangelical  minority,  whence  arose  the  name  of  Prot- 
estants; and  in  1530,  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  he  wrote 
his  most  important  work,  the  Aitytibnrtj  Coit/isMiOfi,  which 
was  signed  by  all  the  Lutheran  princes.  This  work  and 
the  Apology  for  the  (7<oi/VWo)i,  form  the  two  principal 
symbolical  books  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  the  course 
of  time  a  difference  of  views  became  apparent  between 
him  and  Luther,  though  perhaps  not  greater  than  might  ' 
be  charged  to  a  difference  of  character;  their  intimate 
friendship  was  never  broken  off.  But  after  the  death 
of  Luther,  when  Melanchthon  stood  as  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  this  difference  grew  into 
one  of  party,  the  strict  Lutherans  and  the  Philippists. 
It  rs  alleged  that  Melanehtbon  inclined  more  and  more  to 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
that  in  the  later  editions  of  the  Aur/ilnn;/  r»»/>'««i'nu  he 
altered  the  tenth  article  in  conformity  with  Calvin's  views. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  standpoint  in  the  controversy  of 
the  Adiaphorists  (1549),  and  still  more  his  theory  of  syner- 
gism  (1557),  were  considered  as  a  leaning  towards  Roman 
Catholicism.  He  was  violently  attacked  by  the  strict 
Lutherans,  and  he  felt  the  attacks  so  much  the  more  keen- 
ly as  he  was  by  nature  a  tender,  conciliatory,  peace-loving 
man.  Up  to  the  very  last,  even  after  the  convention  of 


Worms  in  1557,  he  hoped  for  a  reconciliation  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  on  his  deathbed 
(Apr.  19, 1560)  he  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  wished 
to  die  that  thus  he  might  escape  from  the  fury  of  the  theo- 
logians. He  was  buried  in  the  castle  church  of  Wittenberg, 
beside  Luther.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1520,  d.  in 
1557  :  of  his  three  children,  only  the  son  survived  him.  His 
collected  works  were  published  at  Bale  1541  and  Wittenberg 
1562-64,  but  both  these  editions  arc  incomplete  :  the  only 
complete  one  is  that  by  Bretschneidcr  and  Bindseil  in  Cor- 
pus ItcfonnatorHin  (1834—60). 

Melastoma'ceaE  [from  tSelattttma,  one  of  the  genera, 
whose  name,  "black  mouth,"  is  given  because  its  fruit 
blackens  the  mouth  of  the  eater],  a  natural  order  of  some 
1200  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  mostly  tropical, 
represented  in  the  I".  S.  by  the  deer-grasses  ( Itlirrm).  Xone 
are  poisonous.  Useful  fruits,  dvcstutVs,  and  medicines  of 
value  are  among  the  products  of  the  order;  but  none  of  its 
genera  are  of  very  marked  importance. 

Mcl'bourne,  city  of  Australia,  the  capital  of  the  colony 
of  Victoria,  on  the  Yarra-Yarra  River,  '.I  miles  above  its 
mouth  in  the  basin  of  Port  Philip,  in  lat.  17°  -Is'  S.  and 
Ion.  114°  57'  E.  It  was  founded  in  1837.  In  1847  it  had 
10.955  inhabitants,  and  became  the  scat  of  a  bishop.  In 
|s;,i  it  had  20.40(1  inhabitants,  and  became  the  capital  of 
the  newly-formed  colony  of  Victoria.  In  IS','4  it  was  the 
largest  commercial  port  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and 
au  elegant  city  with  210.000  inhabitants.  This  marvellous. 
growth  is  mostly  due  to  the  discovery  in  IS.">I  of  the  gold- 
fields  at  Mount  Alexander  ami  llallarat,  from  60  to  70 
miles  distant  from  Melbourne.  In  thv  sinirle  year  IS52  the 
shipping  increased  to  1057  vessels  of  40S.OIIO  tons  burden. 
In  the  same  year  the  value  of  imports  rose  from  £1,056,000 
to  £4,044,000.  and  in  1853  to  £1  t.Oiid.OdO.  The  situation 
of  Melbourne  is  very  fine.  Although  the  Yarra-Yarra  docs, 
not  admit  large  sea -going  vessels,  on  account  of  the  bars 
at  its  mouth,  railways  have  been  con-tnicted  between  Mel- 
bourne and  Port  Philip,  which  i-  a  beautiful  inlet  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  safe  and  deep.  The  streets  are  all  paved 
and  provided  with  gas  and  water,  ami  many  elegant  build- 
ings have  been  erected,  among  which  is  a  well-endowed 
university. 

Melbourne  (WILLIAM  l.ainli  .  Vismrvr.  b.  at  Mel- 
bourne House.  Derbyshire,  England.  Mar.  15,  17711.  wa-  the 
second  son  of  Sir  Peniston  Lamb,  lir.-t  Viscount  Melbourne; 
was  educated  at  Kton  ami  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge; 
studied  politics  and  jurisprudence  under  Prof.  Millar  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Nov.  23,  1804;  entered  Parliament  for  Leo- 
min-tev  and  married  Lady  Caroline  I'onsonby  ISO.");  was 
1  member  for  Lander  1S06.  for  I'ortarliugton  180", 
for  Westminster  1S12,  for  Peterborough  ism.  and  for  the 
county  of  Hertford  1819:  attached  himself  to  the  Whig 
nion  led  by  Fox.  and  continued  a  moderate  opposi- 
tion to  the  administrations  of  Perceval  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool;  became  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  on  the  accession 
of  the  Canning  ministry  Apr.,  1827;  succeeded  to  the  title 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  July.  IS-.N  ;  was  a  distinguished 
advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation  and  of  parliamentary 
reform;  became  secretary  of  state  for  the  home1  depart- 
ment in  Earl  Gray's  cabinet  Nov.,  |s:;u.  ami  on  the  retire- 
ment of  the  latter,  July  9, 1834,  succeeded  him  as  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  premier;  was  dismissed  in  Xovember 
of  that  year,  but  recovered  his  place  in  Apr..  ls:!5.  through 

the   Support   of  the   House    (if  C«ilntii"]i-.  and    retained    Ilia 

position  until  Aug.  30.  1841.  He  was  therefore  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  British  government  at  the  accession 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  during  the  first  fnur  years  of  her 
reign,  and  contributed  much  to  the  education  of  his  young 
sovereign  in  the  performance  of  her  roval  duties.  I),  at 
Brocket  Hall,  Hcrtford.-hire.  Nov.  21. '1848.— His  wife. 
CAROLINE  PONSONBV,  known  in  literature  as  LAOYC\I;O- 
I.ISK  LAMB  (she  died  before  he  succeeded  to  the  title),  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  liessbnrough.  b.  Xov.  13,  1785.  ac- 
quired great  celebrity  through  her  romantic  attachment  to 
Lord  Byron,  and  her  subsequent  bilter  ijuarrel  with  him. 
She  wrote  three  novels,  Gl^mtrrnn  (lsli;<,  (,',•<, !«,/,i  /fniin'ttrtn 
(1820),  and  Ada  Act*  (1823).  D.  in  London  Xov.  20, 1828. 

Mel'cher  (JOSEPH),  D.  D..  b.  in  Vienna,  Austria.  Mar. 

19,  1806;  was  educated  at  Modcna  :  bcca a  priest  1  s:',0  : 

came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1SC1:  was  consecrated  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Green  Bay,  Wis..  in  1S68.  and  d.  Dec.  19,  1873. 

Mel'chites  [Syr.  »i<7<7,-,  a  "  king,"  because  they  be- 
longed to  the  royal  instead  of  the  clerical  and  popular 
party],  (1)  a  sect  of  Greek  Christians  in  Kgypt.  descend- 
ants of  those  who  in  the  fifth  century  conformed  to  the 
orthodox  Greek  faith,  in  opposition  to  the  Coptic  priest-. 
who  by  way  of  reproach  gave  them  this  name.  They  are 
few  in  numbers,  and  are  greatly  detested  by  the  Copts  of 
the  national  (monophysitic)  Church.  (See  COPTS.)  (2)  One 
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of  the  branches  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  in  the  East. 
They  arc  strictly  a  branch  of  the  United  Greeks,  but  are 
under  a  patriarch  of  their  own,  who  resides  at  Damascus, 
but  with  five  other  prelates  bears  the  title  of  patriarch  of 
Antioch.  They  are  of  the  Eastern  rite,  use  a  Greek 
liturgy,  take  the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds,  and  their  priests 
and  deacons  may  be  married,  but  only  once,  and  that  before 
ordination.  They  are  not  numerous.  (See  EASTERN  KITE.) 

Melchiz'edck,  or  Melchisedec  [Hcb.  Malki-zedek, 
"righteous  kins"],  a  mysterious  personage  who  appears 
but  once  in  a  historical  light  in  the  liible  (Gen.  xiv.  18-20), 
but  who  was  regarded  by  the  writers  of  I'salm  ex.  and  of 
the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  (vi.  20;  vii.  1-21)  as  a  type  of 
an  order  of  priesthood  superior  to  the  Levitical,  of  which 
the  Messiah  was  interpreted  to  be  the  fulfilment.  Mclchiz- 
cdck  in  Genesis  was  "  king  of  Salem"  and  "priest  of  the 
most  high  God;"  he  met  Abraham  on  his  return  from  the 
rescue  of  Lot  and  slaughter  of  Chcdorlaomer,  brought  forth 
bread  and  wine,  and  offered  a  banquet  to  Abraham  and  the 
king  of  Sodom  in  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  called  "  the  king's 
dale,"  after  which  he  blessed  Abraham,  and  received  from 
him  tithes  of  the  spoil.  The  real  character  of  this  incident, 
as  well  as  the  localities,  have  furnished  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian commentators  abundant  scope  for  conjecture,  and 
many  extravagant  interpretations  have  been  ventured. 
Jewish  traditions,  recorded  in  the  Targuins  as  well  as  in 
many  cabbalistic  and  rabbinical  writings,  identified  Mcl- 
chizedek  with  the  patriarch  Shem,  who,  according  to  the 
current  biblical  chronology,  was  still  living  at  that  period, 
This  was  the  prevalent  Jewish 
opinion  in  the  time  of  Jerome, 
was  adopted  by  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  and  by  Selden, 
Lightfoot,  and  Jackson  among 
English  writers.  A  sect  of 
Christian  heretics,  called  Mel- 
chizedekians,  regarded  him  as 
an  incarnation  of  the  "  great 
power  of  God,"  superior  even 
to-  Christ.  Others  regarded 
him  as  an  angel,  as  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  as  the  son  of  God, 
with  which  conception  har- 
monized a  Jewish  belief  that 
he  was  the  Messiah.  This  lat- 
ter opinion  has  been  held  by 
many  modern  writers,  but  at 
present  the  current  view  seems  x 
to  have  returned  to  the  sim-  ^ 
plicity  of  the  original  narra-  — 
tive,  regarding  Melchizcdek  as  «! 
a  Canaanite  monarch  of  Ha-  ' 
mitic  descent,  and  chief  priest 
by  virtue  of  his  kingly  office  J» 
in  a  form  of  worship  identical  ^ 
with  or  closely  similar  to  that  =5 
of  the  earliest  Phoenicians. 
The  locality  of  Salem  and 
Shaveh  has  been  much  ques- 
tioned. Uy  Jewish  tradition, 
hitherto  generally  accepted, 
the  former  has  been  identified 
with  Jerusalem,  but  the  "  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem,"  of 
Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  where  Jacob  bought  a  field  and  erected  an 
altar,  seems  to  be  preferable  on  both  historical  and  geo- 
graphical grounds.  It  still  exists  under  the  name  of  Salim, 
as  a  village  3  miles  E.  of  Nablus,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
Shaveh  would  then  bo  the  well-known  valley  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Dean  Stanley  maintains  (Sinai  and 
Palestine,  pp.  237,  238)  that  Mount  Gerizim,  subsequently 
the  holy  place  of  the  Samaritans,  was  the  spot  where  Mel- 
chizedek  ministered  to  the  most  high  God. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Melcombe  (LORD).    See  DODINOTOX. 

Mel'dola,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Forli,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Reno.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  almost  all  the  unmanufactured  silk  of  the  province 
being  collected  here  for  market.  During  the  Middle  Ages 
Meldola  was  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Romagna. 
Pop.  in  1874,  5'JO'J. 

Melea'ger,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  hero-hunter  who 
killed  the  boar  which  Artemis  sent  to  ravage  the  fields  of 
Calydon,  jEtolia,  because  (Eneus,  the  king  of  the  place, 
had  neglected  to  offer  up  to  her  a  sacrifice.  This  Calydo- 
nian  hunt  was  a  favorite  subject  with  the  anciont  poets 
and  artists. 

Mcleager,  a  Greek  epigrammatist  and  cynic  philoso- 
pher, the  son  of  Eucrates,  b.  at  Gadara  in  Palestine,  and 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  before  Christ.     The 
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Greek  Anthology  contains  131  epigrams  by  him,  which 
have  been  separately  published  by  Gr'afe  (  Leipsic,  1SI 1 ). 
A  collection  of  epigrams,  of  all  kinds,  he  made  from  more 
than  forty  different  poets,  of  all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  and 
known  in  ancient  times  under  the  title  Sre^a^os  'En-iypa/i- 
MOTWC,  has  been  lost.  The  work  was  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  according  to  the  initial  letters  of  the  first 
line  of  each  poem. 

Meleagrid'idic  [from  M<  lr<tt/r!n.  the  name  of  the  com- 
mon turkey],  a  family  of  gallinaceous  birds,  forming  OTIC 
of  the  sections  of  the  group  of  Alecteropodes  of  Huxley; 
the  guinea-fowls  ( Nuumlidu').  common  fowls,  and  pheas- 
ants ( Phasianidse),  and  grouse  and  partridges  (Tetraon- 
idse)  forming  the  others.  The  turkeys  have  a  characteristic 
form  in  the  large  upraised  body,  long  neck,  and  small  head  ; 
the  head  and  neck  are  destitute  of  i't'jithers,  hut  have  scat- 
tered "hairs,"  and  are  more  or  less  caruncnlated ;  an 
extensible  fleshy  process  is  also  developed  from  the  fore- 
head ;  the  bill  is  moderate;  the  nasal  fossils  are  bare;  the 
tarsi  armed  with  spurs  in  the  male;  the  hind  too  elevated; 
the  tail  (about  as  long  as  the  wing)  is  truncate,  and  lias 
more  than  twelve  feathers.  The  breast-bone,  as  will  be 
readily  recalled,  has  a  long,  narrow  keel  ( the  "  lophosteon  ") 
extending  far  backward,  while  from  near  the  front  on  each 
side,  and  separated  by  a  very  deep  notch  from  the  sides  of 
the  anterior  portion,  a  wing-like  process  (the  "  metostea") 
diverges  backward,  and  extends  far  backward,  but  split 
into  two  parts,  the  external  and  internal  xiphioid  pro- 
cesses; the  pelvis  is  peculiar  in  the  extension  of  the  post- 
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acetabular  area  (or  that  behind  the  insertion  of  the  legs), 
which  is  greater  than  the  anterior;  the  second  mctacarpal 
bone  has  a  backward  directed  process,  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  several  others,  differing  from  the  guinea-fowls,  to 
which  they  are  most  nearly  related.  The  family  is  at 
present  limited  to  two  species — viz.  (1)  the  common  tur- 
key, Meleagria  gallipaio,  with  two  varieties,  the  typical 
gallipai-o  of  the  South-western  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  and  the 
iylcestrit  of  the  more  Northern  U.  S.;  and  (2)  the  rare  and 
beautiful  turkey,  Mcleayria  orellatu,  of  Honduras.  Our 
common  domesticated  bird  is  a  descendant  of  the  Mexican 
form,  and  not  of  the  common  wild  one  of  the  U.  S.,  which 
has  generally  been  considered  a  distinct  species.  In  former 
geological  epochs  other  species  existed  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  U.  S.,  the  remains  of  two  species  (Mcleayria 
altus,  or  ntperbut,  and  At.  celer)  having  been  found  in  the 
Post-pliocene  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  another  (M,  aiitiquus) 
in  the  Miocene  beds  of  Colorado.  THEO.  GILL. 

Melegna'no,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Milan,  on  the.  railway  between  Milan  and  Piacenza. 
This  little  town  is  well  built,  having  quite  the  aspect  of  a 
small  city,  and  its  trade  in  all  the  produce  of  the  neighbor- 
hood is  very  active.  Its  racdiasval  history  is  interesting, 
and  in  modern  times  it  has  been  the  theatre  of  two  im- 
portant battles — one  in  which  Francis  I.  defeated  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  of  the  duke  of  Milan  in  1515;  the  other  the 
victory  of  the  French  and  Italian  allies  over  the  Austrians 
on  June  8,  1859.  Pop.  in  1874,  5124. 
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Melen'dez  Val'dez  (  JUAN  AXTONIO).  b.  Mar.  11, 1754, 
at  Ribera  de  Fresno,  near  Badajoz;  studied  law  nt  Sala- 
mnnca,  and  held  various  judicial  positions  at  Saragossa, 
Valladolid,  and  Madrid  during  the  government  of  Jovel 
lanos  :  but  was  banished  from  Spain  at  his  fall  in  1 79S,  mid 
not  allowed  to  return  until  1802.  Won  by  Murat  and  Na- 
poleon, he  was  employed  in  various  important  civil-service 
offices  during  the  French  government,  but  the  indignation 
of  the  national  party  was  so  strong  that  once  he  came  near 
being  shot  in  Oviedo  by  the  populace,  and  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  he  was  compelled  to  flee  to  France, 
where  he  d.  at  Moutpcllier  May  24,  1817.  In  1780  bis  ec- 
logue Jiutilo  was  crowned  by  the  Academy  of  Madrid,  and 
his  lyrir;il  poems  and  pastoral  dramas,  in  which  he  broke 
with  the  French  classicism  and  returned  to  the  old  national 
Spanish  models,  made  so  deep  an  impression  that  ho  was 
called  a  "rcstaurador  del  1'arnaso."  Collected  editions 
.Madrid  (1S2U),  Paris  (1882),  Barcelona  (1838). 

Mel'fi,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Po- 
tenza,  lying  in  a  most  fertile  region,  about  28  miles  from 
the  town  of  Potcnza.  The  commerce  and  industry  of  this 
place  are  noteworthy.  The  cathedral  and  episcopal  palace 
are  fine  structures.  Six  out  of  its  eight  monasteries  have 
recently  been  suppressed.  Melfl  was  a  large  town  in  301 
A.  D.,  and  its  medueval  story  is  one  of  the  most  stormy  of 
those  stormy  times.  In  1528  the  French  general  Lautrcc 
do  Foix  took  Melfi  after  an  obstinate  resi.-tance.  and  put 
]  8,000  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  It  suffered  from 
earthquakes  in  1456, 1694,  and  1851.  Pop.  in  1874,  11,640. 

Melgarc'jo  ((Sen.  MARIANO),  b.  in  Bolivia  about  1810  ; 
became  a  famous  partisan  leader  in  the  civil  wars  of  his 
country  ;  had  been  concerned,  with  varied  success,  in  rev- 
olutions against  every  president  of  1'olhia  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  when  in  Dec.,  18H4,  he  overthrew  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  brother-in-law.  Pres.  Acba,  and  made  him- 
self dictator,  lie  maintained  himself  in  power  again-i  a 
constant  series  of  revolutions  for  five  years  :  joined  in  1865 
the  quadruple  alliance  of  Ecuador,  Peru.  Bolivia,  nnd  Chili 
against  Spain:  was  made  gencral-in-chief  of  the  com- 
bined armies,  but  had  no  occasion  to  take  the  field  ;  was 
overthrown  by  Morales  in  Jan.,  1870;  escaped  to  Peru, 
anil  was  killed  at  Lima  by  his  son-in-law,  Gen.  Sanchez, 
in  an  altercation,  Nov.  23,  1870. 

Melia'cesB  [from  M-liu.  its  typical  genus],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrulis,  mostly  tropical.  The 
china  tree  (Melia  anedarack)  lias  been  naturalized  in  the 
Southern  \' .  S.  from  Asia.  This  order  contains  useful  tim- 
ber and  fruit  trees,  medicinal  and  oil-bearing  plants,  and 
ornamental  shrubs. 

Mel'ic,  a  name  given  to  grasses  of  the  genus  .1/.7/V./. 
^f.  nnitfi-n  is  an  unimportant  species  of  the  I  .  S.  M.  iiftixxiniit 
and  uniflora  are  useful  Old-World  forage  and  pasture  grasses. 

Melil'Ia,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse,  situated 
on  a  hill  about  2i  miles  from  the  sea  and  about  ",:>  from 
S\ra<-ii-c.  It  isn  \  cry  ancient  town,  and  antique  objects 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  in  1871,  577(1. 

Mcl'ilot  [Lat.  nirliliitu*,  "honey  lotus,"  from  its  sweet, 
smell],  a  name  applied  to  various  leguminous  herbs  of  the 
genus  Mi'lilutnx.  M.  (>[ji<-inutiy  (common  inclilot),  M.  utt»t 
(sweet  clover),  .!/.  fi'i'ii/i'ii,  nt-imfin,  ^li'Hfoinfnntxt  and  others 
are  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  not  much  in  the  U.  S..  as 


quality,  but  is  not  very  abundant. 

Meline' (Col.  JAMES  F.),b.  in  ISllnt  Sackett's  Harbor, 
X.  Y.,  was  the  son  of  a  French  officer  of  the  V.  S.  army,  of 
remote  Swedish  descent;  was  educated  at  Kmmittsburg, 
Md. ;  taught  for  a  time  in  the  Athenaeum,  Cincinnati ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar :  studied  three  years  in  Europe,  and 
afterwards  held  several  U.  S.  consulships  there :  became  a 
banker :  served  during  the  civil  war,  chiefly  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Pope  as  major  and  judge-advoeatc.  and  was  soon  pro- 
moted to  the  grade  of  colonel :  served  after  the  war  as  chief 
of  bureau  of  civil  affairs  third  military  district;  was  a 
brilliant  lecturer  and  writer;  author  of  Two  Thnnianrl  Mill'* 
on  //iirx'bifk,  M'li-i/  ^ncen  of  Scot*  nnd  her  Latest  Eii'/ti*h 
Histuriiiii,  Lift  < if  Si.rtiu  V.,  etc.  He  was  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  a  brilliant  essayist,  a  genial  wit,  and  an  accom- 
plished musician.  D.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14,  1873. 

Meliphag'idfc  [from  McVipliaya — jie'Ai,  '•  honey,"  and 
<£ayeiV,  to  "  eat " — the  name  of  one  of  the  genera],  a  family 
of  passerine  birds,  the  "  honey-suckers,"  distinguished  by 
G.  K.  Gray  in  the  following  combination  of  characters: 
The  form  is  thrush-like;  the  head  well-shaped:  the  bill 
more  or  less  long,  curved,  and  usually  acute  at  the  tip, 
which  is  slightly  cmarginated  ;  the  nostrils  placed  in  a 
large  groove,  and  irenerally  covered  by  a  membranous  scale  ; 
the  tongue  is  extensile,  and  furnished  at  the  tip  with  a 


pencil  of  short  fibres;  the  tarsi  rather  short  and  strong; 
the  toes  more  or  less  long,  the  outer  always  united  at  its 
base;  the  tail  long  and  broad.  The  species  arc  quite  nu- 
merous, and  almost  entirely  confined  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  with  the  outlying  islands  ;  and  of  the  ornis  of  the 
former  country  especially  they  form  a  characteristic  feature. 
They  vary  in  size  from  a  large  thrush  to  a  small  warbler. 
By  Gray  the  family  is  divided  into  three  sub-families — viz. 
Meliphaginse,  with  seven  genera;  Melithreptinaj,  with  two 
genera;  and  Myzomelina?,  with  four  genera.  Neither  the 
family  nor  subordinate  groups,  however,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  anatomical  evidence.  THEO.  GILL. 

Mell  (PATRICK  H.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Walthourvillc, 
Liberty  co..  Ga.,  July  19,  1814.  His  parents  both  died  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  leaving  him  a  penniless  orphan. 
Having  a  good  elementary  education  for  one  of  his  age.  he 
earned  means  sufficient  to  support  him  two  years  at  Am- 
herst  College,  Mass.,  and  then  became  a  Baptist  minister. 
By  constant  study  he  rose  to  distinction,  and  soon  after  the 
organization  of  Mercer  University  by  the  Baptist  conven- 
tion of  Georgia  he  became  professor  of  ancient  languages. 
In  1857  he  was  called  to  the  same  chair  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  subsequently  became  vice-chancellor,  which 
ho  resigned  in  1872,  but  retained  a  professorship.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  president  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  con- 
vention, and  for  nine  years  president  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist convention.  Dr.  Mell  has  published  several  works 
which  have  been  highly  valued  and  extensively  circulated 
— one  on  Baptism,  one  on  Oomctivt  Ckwrch  /Jim-i^tine,  one 
on  J'rt'ftrnttuntioti,  an  Essny  on  Calvinism,  an  Argttmcnt  »n 
tli'-  Xii!>jf<'t  »f  Wurery,  a  sermon  on  <!<,il'»  l'i-<n-li(rntini  (fov- 
I'nt/n'  »i,  a  treatise  on  ]'<trli«m>  ntur;/  l'i-<iiili't ,  and  J'l-iiifcr 
in  Jti/alril  to  I'rurltlcHce.  A.  11.  STKIMIEXS. 

Mel'len  (GREXVII.I.K),  son  of  Judge  Prentiss.  b.  at 
Biddeford,  Me.,  June  lit,  1799;  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1818;  became  a  lawyer  and  HiH'mirm'.  residing  succes- 
sively at  Portland  and  North  Yarmouth.  Me.,  in  Boston, 
and  in  New  York,  where  he  d.  Sept.  .">.  ISI1.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  prose  and  verse,  the  latter 
very  popular  in  his  lifetime. 

Mellon  (PREXTISS),  LL.D.,  b:  at  Sterling,  Mass.,  Oct. 
11.  17U1:  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17M  :  practised  law  at 
I'.ridu'ew  alcr,  Ma-s.;  removed  in  I7'.>2t<>  Uiddet'ord,  Mass, 
(now  in  Maine),  and  in  1*06  to  Portland;  was  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  1S17-20;  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Maine  1820  .'II,  and  held  other  important 
public  positions.  D.  at  Portland,  Me.,  Dec.  31,  1840. 

.Mellon,  or  Mellone,  supposed  to  be  CeNgllj  by  Ger- 
hardt,  who  also  considered  the  11$  to  be  basylic,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  replacement  by  metals  :  thus  making  the  sub- 
stance a  hydracid,  which  he  called  hydromellonie  acid.  It 
is  obtained  by  a  number  of  methods,  from  different  sources, 
and  is  certainly  a  well-defined  compound,  though  its  com- 
position, nature,  and  relations  are  still  subjects  of  discus- 
sion. The  easiest  mode  of  preparation,  one  of  the  methods 
of  Liebig,  its  discoverer,  is  to  neat  together  sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  current  of  chlo- 
rine gas,  and  wash  the  product  with  water,  in  which  it  is  in- 
soluble. (For  further  information  the  textbooks  on  chem- 
istry must  be  referred  to.)  HKNIIV  WI-RTZ. 

Mellon  (HARRIET).     See  ST.  AI.BANS,  DITHESS  OF. 

Mel'lonville,  post-v.  of  Orange  co.,  Fla.,  on  the  S. 
side  of  Lake  Monroe,  river  St.  John's,  opposite  Enterprise. 

Mel'more,  post-v.  of  Eden  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  0.   Pop.  18S. 

Mel'moth  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1666; 
was  called  to  the  bar  16'.):; :  became  a  In  iiehcr  of  Lincoln's 
Inn;  was  treasurer  of  that  corporation  1730  ;  was  appointed 
by  the  court  of  chancery,  in  conjunction  with  William  Peere 
Williams,  to  edit  the  celebrated  llifmriu  nf  dues  in  Chan- 
cery (1726-28)  of  Thomas  Vernon,  but  is  best  known  a-  tin: 
author  of  Th>  in-tot  //uj»i>-t'in<'r  <>/'  u  Hi-l><ji»uH  Life  (new 
cd.  18  HI),  of  which  more  than  100,000  copies  were  sold.  D. 
at  London  Apr.  6,  1743. 

Melmoth  (WILLIAM),  son  of  the  abovc,b.in  London  in 
1710;  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  in  17.">tl  became  a  commis- 
sioner of  bankrupts.  He  resided  many  years  at  Shrews- 
bury, ami  afterwards  at  Hath,  where  he  d.  Mar.  15.  17'.i'.i. 
lie  was  an  elegant  writer,  and  his  Tnnm/,ii;,,n  nf  the  Letter* 
nf  I'liny  (174(>)  is  claimed  on  good  authority  to  be  "better 
than  the  original."  He  also  translated  Cicero's  Letters 
(1753),  the  De  Senectute  and  De  Amirilio  (1773-77),  and 
wrote  Letters  nn  Sereral  Siilijeeta  (1742)  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  "  Sir  Thomas  Fitzosborne,"  which  were  much  ad- 
mired, and  were  reprinted  at  Boston  in  1805. 

Me'lo  (or  Mello)  de  (FRANCISCO  MAXOEL),  b.  at  Lis- 
bon, Portugal,  Nov.  23, 1611  ;  was  educated  by  the  Jesuit.- : 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army  (Portugal 
being  then  subject  to  Spain),  serving  in  the  Netherlands 
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and  in  Catalonia  against  the  rebels  who  attempted  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  kingdom.  Of  this  movement  he  wrote 
(in  Spanish)  a  history  whieh  has  taken  rank  as  a  classic, 

/l;«t,, ,-/.('/'•   /"«    tnuruiiti  nt'ix,  Hi-fHtrtl'-iuH    i/  ifiici-rft   <l<>    I'utit- 

luii«  (  Lisbon,  1645).  He  entered  the  service  of  Portugal 
when  it  declared  its  independence;  was  imprisoned  nine 
vtMrs  through  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  nobleman,  and 
spent  many  years  in  exile  in  Brazil.  D.  at  Lisbon  Get.  l.'f, 
1665.  He  wrote  a  multitude  of  works,  chiefly  in  Portu- 
guese, embracing  essays,  satires,  poems,  tragedies,  and 
farces,  few  of  which  have  been  published,  as  well  as  histor- 
ical works  relating  to  Portugal  and  Brazil. 

Melodcon.     See  RUED  IXSTUI -MESTS. 

Meloclra'ma  [Gr.  n'Aoi,  "song,"  and  Spa/ia,  "drama"], 
a  name  first  bestowed  upon  the  opera  by  Kinuccini,  but 
now  more  frequently  given  to  a  non-operatic  play  of  a 
semi-tragic  or  serious  character,  and  marked  by  sensa- 
tional, effective,  or  startling  situations,  and  by  exagge- 
rated sentiment. 

Mel'ody  [Lat.  melmlin'],  in  music,  a  connected  series 
of  single  sounds,  so  .arranged  and  linked  together  as  to 
become  capable  of  expressing  some  sentiment,  and  stirring 
up  pleasurable,  religious,  patriotic,  warlike,  tragic,  or  other 
emotions.  It  is  not  ei-crif  succession  of  sounds  that  can 
properly  be  called  a  "  melody,"  for  sounds  in  any  number 
may  be  produced  by  voice  or  instrument  which  are  unre- 
lated, devoid  of  form,  rhythm,  accent,  and  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement, and  are  therefore  unmeaning,  and  incapable  of 
awakening  any  feeling  other  than  that  of  weariness.  The 
music  of  the  ancient  Greeks  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
type  not  unlike  this,  however  admired  and  extolled  in  its 
own  day,  when  true  melody  was  unborn,  and  music  and 
noise  were  nearly  akin.  To  our  perceptions  the  music  of 
the  ancients  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  mere  succession 
of  intervals,  selected  without  taste  and  refinement,  and 
laid  together  without  skill,  design,  or  any  trace  of  elegance 
and  inspiration.  The  fragments  that  remain  to  us  of  such 
music,  while  valuable  as  curiosities  and  historical  relics, 
are  yet  so  sterile  as  to  yield  no  indications  of  that  connec- 
tion of  thought  and  richness  in  ideas  which  we  look  for 
now  in  what  bears  the  name  of  "melody."  The  same  may 
be  affirmed,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  the  early  music  of 
the  Church,  which,  though  much  improved  by  the  labors 
of  St.  Ambrose,  and  afterwards  by  the  learning  and  pa- 
tience of  Pope  Gregory  I.,  was,  in  modern  judgment,  bald, 
dry.  and  dreary;  and  whatever  power  it  possessed  of  ex- 
citing emotion  appears  to  have  been  duo  to  external  asso- 
ciations, the  surroundings  of  liturgical  grandeur,  its  alli- 
ance with  sacred  ideas  and  poetical  imagery,  rather  than 
to  its  own  intrinsic  merit.  Even  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  or  the  period  when  the  early  mas- 
ters of  harmony  were  working  out  their  elaborate  fugues 
and  canons,  the  distinctive  beauties  of  melody  were 
scarcely  known.  Hence  the  dryness  and  the  hard  me- 
chanical stiffness  of  much  of  the  music  of  their  age — 
music  which,  in  spite  of  its  ponderous  harmony,  lacks 
altogether  the  spirit,  life,  and  warmth  which  would  have 
been  imparted  to  it  by  an  infusion  of  glowing  melodv. 
Musical  thought,  however  rich  in  harmonious  combinations, 
is  not  perfect  without  a  certain  leading  theme  or  train  of 
ideas  to  which  all  other  things  bear  relation,  and  which  is 
itself  the  golden  thread  around  which  all  the  harmonies 
seem  to  cluster.  In  modern  schools  of  music  the  cultiva- 
tion of  melody  has  risen  to  an  importance  which  proves 
the  value  assigned  it  by  the  severest  masters  and  profes- 
sors of  counterpoint.  And  this  importance  springs  not 
only  from  the  large  space  occupied  by  melody  in  its  sci- 
entific relations,  but  also  from  the  facility  with  whieh  it  is 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  car,  and  its 
power  also  in  gradually  leading  the  mind  to  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  harmonies  dependent  upon  it.  Without  melody 
much  of  the  gorgeous  harmony  now  heard  would  be  unin- 
telligible to  nine-tenths  of  those  who  hear  it;  and  to  a 
popular  audience  the  richest  symphonies  of  a  Beethoven 
or  Mendelssohn  would  be  a  bewilderment  were  it  not  for 
those  clear,  captivating,  and  ever-present  lines  of  melody 
which  enchain  attention  and  take  hold  on  the  memory. 

In  the  conception  or  formation  of  melody  much  more  is 
implied  (us  we  have  already  said)  than  the  mere  arranging 
of  several  sounds  or  notes  in  any  haphazard  order  of  suc- 
rcssiun.  Considerations  of  key  and  scale,  mode,  rhythm, 
time,  accent,  cadence,  and  rules  affecting  the  progressions 
of  certain  intervals,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  account  if 
from  any  series  of  notes  we  would  form  a  melodious  strain, 
having  in  itself  evidence  of  meaning  and  design.  To  il- 
lustrate this,  we  give  in  Ex.  1  a  short  train  of  notes,  which, 
taken  just  as  they  stand,  express  little  or  nothing: 
Ex.1. 


But  these  same  unmeaning  notes,  when  moulded  into  form 
and  regularity  by  the  application  of  rhythm,  and  by  various 
changes  of  their  time-values,  as  at  a,  />,  and  <•  in  Ex.  2,  are 
found  to  assume  more  or  less  of  a  melodious  character: 


Ex.  I—a. 


Under  still  freer  treatment,  as  at  a,  b,  and  c  in  Ex.  3,  the 
dryness  of  the  original  notes  entirely  disappears,  and  the 
qualities  of  a  simple  but  true  melody  are  distinctly  ap- 
parent : 


Ex.  3- 


By  dint  of  art  and  contrivance  the  most  meagre  and  lim- 
ited series  of  notes  may  thus  become  the  origin  and  source 
of  many  melodious  ideas  and  progressions,  often  interest- 
ing and  attractive,  and  suggestive  also  of  still  other  ideas 
by  the  simple  laws  of  association.  In  Ex.  4,  at  «,  see  a 
formula  of  only  five  notes,  from  which  the  melodies  at  b, 
c,  and  d  are  derived,  and  into  which  they  may  again  be 
readily  reduced : 

Ex.  4.  o 


I         I 


Ky     -     ri    -    -    e,         Ky    -    ri     -     e. 


Ky  -  ri  -  e,    e  -  lei  -  son, 

In  the  derived  melodies  given  in  the  above  examples  no 
other  notes  have  been  used  than  those  found  in  the  rough 
formulas  from  which  they  spring.  It  will  be  observed, 
also,  that  those  melodies  have  been  produced  chiefly  by  the 
addition  of  rhythm  and  of  variations  of  the  timet  of  the 
original  notes.  But  the  field  of  invention  is  much  en- 
larged, and  the  process  of  creating  new  melodies  greatly 
facilitated,  first,  by  filling  up  with  notes  the  intervals 
made  by  skips  in  the  original  sketch,  and  using  such  notes 
as  occasion  serves.  See  Ex.  5,  where  at  a  the  notes  thus 
gained  are  marked  by  black  dots,  and  several  of  the  melo- 
dious forms  obtained  are  shown  at  b,  c,  d,  and  e: 


Ex.5. 
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Secondly,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  semitone  btliim  any 
prominent  note  of  the  model,  in  the  manner  of  an  acci- 
dental leading-note,  as  in  Ex.  0,  at  a,  6,  and  c  ; 

Ex.  6. 


EgEEE^^Ec^M=g^j^;^i 

Thirdly,  by  a  similar  use  of  the  note  ahove,  as  in  Ex.  7.  at 
b,  where  the  progression  may  be  compared  with  the  plain 
notes  at  « ; 
Kx.7.— o 


Fourthly,  hy  the  use  of  both  the  note  above  and  the  semi- 
tone below,  by  which  means  the  plain  notes  at  a  in  the 
l:i-t  r\uin|>le  may  take  such  forma  as  appear  at  a  aud  b  in 
Ex.  8: 


Ex.  8. — a 


Fifthly,  by  a  discriminating  use  of  a  lengthened  semitonio 
appoggiatura  where  the  current  of  the  melody  naturally 
suggests  it.  See  Ex.  0,  where  the  plain  notes  at  a  are  cast 
into  form  at  b,  and  enforced  by  appoggiaturas.  At  c,  the 
•ppoggiktwat  are  accompanied  by  suspensions  and  marks 
of  emphasis : 

Ex.  9.  a 


Sixthly,  by  the  use  of  harmonic  intervals  in  arpeggio  form, 
either  as  the  prevailing  character  of  the  melody,  or  as  a 
passing  relief  to  the  ordinary  motion  when  it  consists  of 
direct  and  contiguous  intervals.  It  is  to  bo  carefully  ob- 
served, however,  that  as  melodies  of  this  kind  consist 
chiefly  of  broken  chorda,  their  progressions  must  be  such 
as  are  proper  to  those  chords  and  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  musical  harmony.  Instances  of  such  melodies  are 
given  in  Ex.  10,  at  a  and  b : 


Ex.  10.— a 


The  observations  thus  made  on  the  development  of 
.  melody  arc  to  be  taken,  of  course,  rather  as  hints  than 
rules.  Melody  is  so  dependent  on  the  power  of  imagina- 
tion iind  the  existence  of  a  creative  talent  as  to  render  it 
far  less  amenable  to  laws  and  restrictions  than  the  har- 
mony by  which  it  is  accompanied.  In  its  higher  depart- 
ments it  requires  gifts  of  nature  and  powers  of  invention 
so  peculiarly  its  own  that  many  of  the  most  accomplished 
harmonistM  have  signally  failed  in  the  production  of  orig- 
inal melody:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  minds  quite  un- 
skilled and  unscientific  have  conceived  and  written  such 
glowing  strains  as  take  strange  hold  on  human  feeling  and 
linger  for  years  in  the  memory.  WILLIAM  STAUNTON. 

Mel'on  [Lat.  m??o],  the  largo  edible  fruit  of  several 
species  of  annual  running  and  climbing  plants  of  the  order 
Cucurbitaceip,  natives  of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  the  desert 
of  South  Africa  wild  melons,  both  edible  and  poisonous, 
abound,  and  are  greedily  eaten  by  men  and  beasts,  the 
poisonous  ones  being  easily  distinguished  by  the  bitter 
taste.  In  like  manner  the  common  watermelon  when 
planted  near  the  colocynth  (which  is  a  true  melon)  becomes 
hybridized  and  acquires  poisonous  properties.  The  melons 
of  cultivation  are  extensively  raised  in  the  U.  S.  They 
are  of  two  or  more  species  and  of  many  well-marked  va- 
rieties. The  t'itrn/lii*  m/r/itrin,  or  watermelon,  is  prized 
for  the  coolness  and  sweetness  of  its  abundant  watery  juice. 
It  docs  best  on  sandy  soils,  and  has  been  proposed  :is  :i 
source  of  sugar  for  general  commerce.  The  amount  of 
sugar  present  varies  according  to  the  soil,  treatment,  and 
variety.  The  muskmelon  (Cnrnmi*  melo)  is  of  Asiatic  or- 
igin. Its  numerous  varieties  arc  highly  esteemed  for  their 
delicate  flavors.  Tropical  Asia  and  Africa  have  several 
other  cultivated  species  which  deserve  acclimatization  in 
the  U.  8. 

Melpom'ene  [Gr.,  the  "singer"],  one  of  the  nine 
Mu-e-,  the  Muse  of  Tragedy.  As  represented  by  Greek 
art,  she  bears  a  musk.  Heracles'  club,  or  a  sword,  is  shod 
with  buskins,  and  wears  on  her  brows  a  garland  of  vine- 
leaves. 

Mel'rose,  a  v.  of  Roxburghshire,  Scotland,  "1  miles 
S.  I:,  of  Edinburgh,  contains  the  ruins  of  the  celebrated 
Melrose  Abbey.  The  abbey  was  founded  in  1 1311  by  David 
I.,  but  destroyed  in  1322  by  the  English  under  Edward  II. 
It  was  rebuilt  in  ]:!2C>  by  Hubert  liruec  and  David  II.,  but 
suffered  severely  in  1385  and  1545  by  the  English,  and  still 
more  during  tin-  Reformation.  While  standing  in  its 
original  splendor  it  was  the  finest  structure  in  Scotland, 
:iii'l  :i  remarkable  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture;  but 
now  it  is  only  a  ruin,  though  the  church  has  been  tolerably 
well  preserved. 

Melrose,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  111.     Pop.  2076. 
Melrose,  post-tp.  of  Clark  co.,  111.     Pop.  989. 
Melrose,  post-tp.  of  Grundy  co.,  la.     Pop.  513. 
Melrose,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  eo.,  Mass.,  8 
miles  N.  W.  of  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  1'...  is 
supplied  with  water  from   Spot  Pond  (in  Stoneham),  and 
gas,  has  14  public  schools,  7  cnurches,  2  post-offices,  a  park, 
a  public  library,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment,  manufactories  of  furniture,  boots   and    B] 
sewing-machine  needles,  silver  polish,  etc.,  1  hotel,  a  fine 
town-hall,  aud  a  number  of  stores.     There  are  -1  Masonic 
lodges,  a  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows,  3  temperance  societies,  1 
musical  and  2  literary  associations.     Pop.  341 1. 

GKH.  M.  RAY,  LOCAL  ED.  "MEI.KOSE  JornNAi.." 
Melrose,  post-tp.  of  Stearns  Co.,  Minn.     Pop.  -Mi'J. 
Melrose,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Harlan  co.,  Ji'cb. 
Melrose,  post-tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  929. 
Mel'ton,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  800. 
Melun',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Scinc-et- 
Marne,  on  the  Seine.     It  manufactures  great  quantities  of 
cement,  bricks,  and  tiles,  and  has  some  trade  in  timber  and 
flour.     Pop.  11,408. 

Mel'vil  (Sir  JAMES)  OF  HALLIIILL,  b.  atRaith,Fife?hire, 
Scotland,  about  1535;  went  to  France  in  early  youth  as 
page  to  Mary  Stuart,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin  ; 
was  for  nine  years  a  gentleman  of  the  household  to  the 
Constable  Montgomery,  and  employed  three  years  at  the 
court  of  the  elector  palatine  ;  travelled  in  Italy  ;  returned 
to  Scotland  when  his  former  mistress  had  become  queen  of 
Scots,  and  was  appointed  by  her  privy  councillor  and  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  household.  He  was  closely  connected  with 
political  affairs  for  several  years,  but  having  opposed  the 
queen's  inclination  in  favor  of  Bothwell  after  the  murder 
of  Ilarnley,  he  was  obliged  to  consult  his  own  safety  by 
withdrawal  from  court.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  queen's 
party  Melvil  returned  to  court,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  four  successive  regents  who  governed  the  country  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  the  heir,  and  when  King  James  as- 
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Burned  the  direction  of  affairs  was  appointed  a  privy  coun- 
cillor. When  James  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Melvil  retired  to  his  estate  at  Hallhill,  where  he  d.  Nov.  1, 
1C07.  His  name  had  keen  nearly  forgotten  when  in  1660 
a  collection  of  MSS.  left  by  him  was  accidentally  discov- 
ered in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  found  to  contain  very  im- 
portant data  concerning  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  James. 
They  were  published  in  1083  by  George  Scott,  under  the 
title  The  Meinoii-a  of  Sir  t/amtff  Melcil  of  /fallhift,  containing 
an  Impartial  Account  of  the  most  llemarkable  Affaii-8  of 
Kttlte  (luring  the  Lnxt  Arfc,  not  mentioned  hi/  Other  Hiato- 
rinus,  etc.  This  edition  was  incomplete;  the  first  perfect 
edition  was  that  published  in  1827-3.'!  by  the  Bannatyne 
Club,  which  has  also  printed  Melvil's  Diary  (1829). 

Melvill  (HENRY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Pendennis  Castle,  Eng- 
land, Sept.  14.  1798;  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Cam- 
bridge 1821  ;  became  a  fellow  and  tutor  there;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  :  was  minister  of  Camden  chapel, 
Camberwell,  London,  1829-43,  where  he  acquired  wide  ce- 
lebrity as  an  eloquent  preacher :  was  appointed  by  the  duke 
of  AVcllington  chaplain  to  the  Tower  of  London  1840  ;  was 
principal  of  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury  from 
ISt;1.  to  its  dissolution  in  185!);  was  long  chaplain  to  the 
queen,  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  rector  of  Barnes,  rural  dean, 
and  "Golden  lecturer"  at  St.  Margaret's,  Lothbury.  He 
published  many  volumes  of  sermons,  all  of  them  remark- 
able for  rhetorical  power  and  a  glowing  imagination.  Some 
of  them  were  republished  in  the  U.  S.  by  the  late  Bishop 
Mcllvaine  (1847-48).  D.  in  London  Feb.  9,  1871. 

Mel'ville,  an  island  of  British  North  America,  situated 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean  between  lat.  74°  and  77°  N.,  and  be- 
tween Ion.  105°  and  117°  W.,  and  bounded  W.  by  Fitzwil- 
liam  and  Kellet  Straits,  and  S.  and  E.  by  Melville  Sound. 
It  was  discovered  in  1819  by  Capt.  Parry,  who  wintered 
here  with  his  crew. 

Melville,  tp.  of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1221. 

Melville  (  ANDREW),  b.  at  Baldovy,  near  Montrose,  Scot- 
land, Aug.  1,  1545;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's,  which  he  left  in  1564  with  the  reputation  of  being 
"the  best  philosopher,  poet,  and  Grecian  of  any  young 
master  in  the  land;"  studied  law  and  theology  at  Paris 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent;  became  a  teacher  at  Poi- 
tiers (1566),  and  soon  afterwards  (1569-74)  professor  at 
Geneva,  through  the  influence  of  Beza.  Returning  to  Scot- 
land, in  1574  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow.  In  15SO  he  was  made  principal  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrew's.  In  1582  he  preached  the  opening 
sermon  before  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  boldly 
attacking  the  interference  of  the  court  with  religious  lib- 
erty, and  headed  a  deputation  which  presented  a  remon- 
strance to  King  James  at  Perth.  He  was  moderator  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  1587,  1589,  and  1594,  was  made 
rector  of  the  university  in  1590,  and  was  recognized  as  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  Scottish  National  Church. 
In  May,  1606,  James  then  king  of  England,  Melville  was 
summoned  to  London  with  other  Presbyterian  divines  to 
confer  upon  Scottish  ecclesiastical  matters,  and,  having 
denounced  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  encouraging 
popery,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  1607,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years.  In  1611  he  was  released  at  the  request 
of  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  who  appointed  him  professor  of 
theology  at  Sedan,  where  he  d.  in  1622.  He  published  a 
number  of  Latin  poetical  paraphrases  of  portions  of  the 
Bible,  the  best  of  which,  the  .Vow/  of  Moses,  is  accounted  an 
elegant  production.  His  epigrams  were  very  neat,  and 
sometimes  brought  him  into  trouble,  especially  one  written 
in  ridicule  of  the  chapel-services  at  King  James's  English 
court.  (See  his  Lift,  by  Dr.  Thomas  McCrie.) 

Melville  (GEORGE  Jons  WIIYTK),  b.  near  St.  Andrew's, 
Scotland,  in  1821  ;  entered  the  army  in  1839  ;  became  cap- 
tain in  the  Coldstream  Guards  1846,  and  retired  in  1849, 
but  served  again  in  the  Turkish  cavalry  during  the  Cri- 
mean war.  IFe  has  written  several  novels,  which  became 
popular  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.  The  best 
known  arc  Captain  Dlnbt/  drnnd  (1853),  Kate  Cortnlry 
(1856),  Ifolmb,/  Home  (I860),  Good  for  Nothing  (I860), 
The  Qladiaton  (1863),  Cerise  (1865),  Sarchcdon  (1871), 
Kutiinella  (1872),  and  Katcrfelto  (1875).  He  has  also  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  and  a  volume  of 
Soitfjtt  and  Verses. 

Melville  (HERMAN),  b.  in  New  York  Aug.  1,  1819; 
shipped  as  a  common  sailor  when  eighteen  years  old;  de- 
serted in  1842  from  a  whaling  ship  at  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  remaining  four  months  a  prisoner  in  Typee 
(Taipi)  Valley,  Xukaheva;  escaped,  and  returned  in  1844 
to  the  U.  S.  He  published  T,n>''''  (1*46),  Oman  (1847), 
Mnrdi  (1849>,  Krdbarn  (1849),  While  Jack,-!  (1850),  Moby 
Di'-k  (1851).  Pierre  (1852),  The  Piazza  Talcs  (1856),  The 
Confidence  Man  (1857),  Sattle-Pieces  (1866),  and  other 


works.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Chief-Justice  Shaw  of 
Massachusetts  in  1847,  and  in  1860  he  went  upon  another 
whaling  voyage.  In  1850  he  removed  from  New  York  to 
Pittsficld,  Mass.  Most  of  his  works  are  fictions  of  much 
power,  of  which  the  best  are  his  sea-tales. 

Melville  (Gen.  ROBERT),  LL.I).,  b.  at  Monimail,  Scot- 
land, Oct.  12, 1723;  served  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  Seven 
Years'  war;  participated  in  the  capture  of  Gnadalupe, 
Dominique,  Martinique,  and  other  French  islands,  upon 
which  he  was  made  brigadier-general  and  governor  of  all 
the  captured  possessions.  In  his  later  years  he  was  a  sa- 
gacious inquirer  into  Roman  military  antiquities,  traced 
the  sites  of  many  Roman  camps  in  England  ;  solved  the 
question  of  the  arrangement  of  oars  and  rowers  in  Roman 
galleys,  and  made  minute  examinations  of  the  Alps  to  de- 
termine the  route  of  Hannibal  in  the  invasion  of  Italy.  He 
became  a  full  general  in  1798,  and  d.  Aug.  29,  1809. 

Melville  (VISCOITNT).     See  DUNDAS  (HENRY). 

Membre  (ZEN-OBITS),  b.  at  Bapaume,  France,  in  1645; 
entered  the  Franciscan  order;  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Canada  in  1675  ;  accompanied  La  Salle  upon  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  Western  rivers  1679;  remained  at  Fort  Creve- 
cceur,  on  Lake  Peoria,  with  Tonty,  whom  he  aided  in  ef- 
fecting a  peace  between  the  Iroquois  and  Illinois;  de- 
scended the  Mississippi  with  La  Halle  1682;  returned  to 
France  the  same  year ;  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  expedition, 
which  was  published  by  his  cousin,  Le  Clerc,  in  his  work, 
Etablissement  de  la  Foi  dans  la.  Nouvcllc  France  (1691); 
became  warden  of  a  convent  at  Bapaume;  accompanied 
La  Salle  in  his  final  expedition  to  Texas  by  sea  1684,  and 
remained  in  Fort  St.  Louis,  where,  with  his  companions, 
he  was  massacred  by  the  Indians  in  1687.  Membr^'s  nar- 
rative was  plagiarized  by  Hennepin  (1697),  and  by  some 
authorities  is  ascribed  to  La  Sallo  himself. 

Mem'el,  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  great  salt  lagoon 
called  the  Kurisches  Haff.  It  has  a  large  and  safe  harbor, 
considerable  shipbuilding,  manufactures  of  ropes,  sailcloth, 
and  linens,  distilleries,  breweries,  and  iron-foundries,  and 
a  very  important  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  flax,  timber,  and 
amber.  Pop.  19,031. 

Mem'ling  (HANS),  a  Flemish  painter  belonging  to  the 
school  of  Van  Eyck  ;  was  received,  after  the  battle  of 
Granson  in  1476,  wounded  and  miserable,  into  the  hospital 
of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  where  ho  painted  an  altarpicce  and 
the  reliquary  of  St.  Ursula.  Another  celebrated  work  of 
his  is  the  altarpioce  in  the  church  of  Mary  in  Dantzic,  and 
the  striking  resemblance  between  these  pictures  and  cer- 
tain paintings  in  Miraflores  and  Palcncia  in  Spain,  belong- 
ing to  the  period  between  1496  and  1509,  has  given  rise  to 
the  supposition  that  he  went  to  Spain.  The  dates  of  his 
birth,  death,  and  other  events  of  his  life  are  unknown. 

Mem'mingen,  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Illcr.  It  has 
manufactures  of  ribbons,  silks,  cottons,  and  linens,  and  a 
large  trade  in  hops,  which  are  produced  in  its  vicinity. 
Pop.  7215. 

Mem'minger  (CHARLES  GUSTAVPS),  b.  at  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Germany,  Jan.  7,  1803  ;  came  when  two  years  old  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  with  his  mother.  Left  an  orphan,  he 
was  befriended  by  Gov.  Thomas  Bennett;  graduated  at 
South  Carolina  College  in  1820 ;  became  a  lawyer  of 
Charleston  in  1825;  opposed  nullification,  and  wrote  the 
satirical  Hook  of  Nullification  (1832-33);  was  for  many 
years  prominent  in  the  financial  business  of  the  legislature, 
and  took  part  in  the  school  reform  in  1854 ;  was  secretary 
of  the  treasury  in  the  Confederate  cabinet  1861-64. 

Mem'non,  a  name  of  several  persons,  the  most  re- 
markable of  whom  waa  the  son  of  Tithonos  and  Eos, 
who  after  the  death  of  Hector  brought  the  Ethiopians  to 
the  assistance  of  Priam  in  the  war  against  Troy.  His 
adventures  were  the  subject  of  the  poem  called  the  Aiihi- 
opit  by  Arktinos,  according  to  which  his  armor  was  made 
by  Hephaistos  or  Vulcan.  He  was,  although  of  dark  color, 
distinguished  for  his  beauty.  Ho  killed  Antilochog,  the 
son  of  Nestor,  in  single  combat,  and  was  himself  subse- 
quently killed  by  Achilles.  His  mother,  Eos,  had  in  vain 
pleaded  before  Zeus  against  Thetis  for  the  life  of  Mcmnon, 
her  son,  and  was  present  with  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  at 
the  fight.  Ajax  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  and 
Meinnon  being  wounded,  Achilles  came  and  pierced  him 
through  the  neck.  The  ancient  works  of  art,  however, 
represented  a  monomachia  or  single  combat  between 
Achilles  and  Memnon  alone  over  the  dead  body  of  An- 
tilochos.  Eos  carried  in  her  arms  the  naked  corpse  of 
her  son  out  of  the  battlefield.  A  flower,  the  I'aphluyoulta, 
was  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  earth  out  of  his 
blood.  His  body,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  burnt 
on  a  pyre  in  the  plains  of  Troy,  and  the  ashes  sent  to  his 
country  or  his  sister  Hcmera,  or  to  the  ^sopos,  where  a 
mound  was  erected  for  his  grave,  or  else  in  the  Trojan 
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territory.  His  companions,  the  ^Ethiopians,  or  negroes, 
always  thus  represented  in  ancient  art,  were  changed  into 
birds  which  contended  at  his  pyre  and  frequented  his 
grave.  Other  and  later  traditions  make  Memnon  corne  to 
Troy  with  20,000  ^Ethiopians  and  Susians  and  20  war- 
chariots,  by  orders  of  Teiitainos,  king  of  Assyria,  and 
state  that  the  palace  or  city  of  Susa  was  called  Memno- 
neion.  The  name  of  Memnon  was  connected  at  the  period 
of  the  Roman  empire  with  that  of  Amenhetp  or  Ame- 
nophis  III.,  of  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty,  about 
B.  c.  1400,  and  attached  to  the  northernmost  of  the  seated 
colossal  statues  still  remaining  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile 
at  Thebes,  where  they  formed  part  of  a  dromos  or  row  of 
statues  leading  to  the  pylon  or  gate  of  the  Amenopheum, 
or  palace  of  Amenophis,  in  that  quarter.  The  two  statues 
still  remaining  amidst  the  ruins  of  eighteen  others,  all 
made  of  a  breccia  sandstone,  bear  the  name  and  titles  of 
Amenophis  HI.,  and  the  most  northern  gave  out  sounds 
at  sunrise  when  touched  by  the  morning  beams,  sup- 
posed to  bo  the  salutations  of  Memnon  to  his  mother, 
Eos  or  Aurora.  The  statue  was  said  to  have  been  broken 
in  two  by  Cambyses  (n.  c.  525),  and  was  called  by  the 
Thcbans  Phamenoph.  The  upper  part  appears  really 
to  have  been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  B.  c.  27, 
and  continued  so  till  A.  D.  170,  when  it  was  set  up  and 
restored  by  brickwork,  but  ceased  to  give  out  sounds.  In 
that  interval  seventy-two  inscriptions  were  cut  in  Greek 
anil  Latin  on  it,  recording  the  visits  of  Roman  military 
officers,  prefects,  and  others,  some  of  which  are  dated, 
the  earliest  one  mentioned  being  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
Nero  (A.  D.  61),  and  the  last,  A.  D.  194.  These  record, 
sometimes  in  verses,  the  visit  of  the  writer,  and  attest  that 
he  has  heard  the  voice  of  Memnon.  The  most  remarkable 
visit  was  that  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  his  wife  Sabina 
(A.  i>.  130),  recorded  in  verses  by  Julia  Balbilla,  a  poetess 
in  their  suite.  There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  harp-like  sound  or  tone  given  forth  by  the 
statue,  which  was  heard  emanating  from  the  pedestal  by 
several  modern  travellers  in  1821  and  later.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  the  expansion  of  the  stone  by  the  warmth  of 
the  sun,  a  phenomenon  occurring  occasionally  in  certain 
mountains,  or  to  the  frauds  of  the  priests.  Certain  parts 
of  Egyptian  Thebes  were  named  Memnoneia  in  honor  of 
Memnon.  Some  historical  personages  of  this  name  are 
known,  as  a  Rhodian  who  revolted  against  Artaxorxes 
Ochos  and  fled  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  but  subsequent- 
ly returned  to  the  service  of  Persia,  where  ho  repulsed 
the  first  attempts  of  the  Macedonians  to  establish  their 
forces  in  Asia  Minor,  and  became  under  Darius  the  com- 
iminder-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Darius,  and  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great  the  battle  of  (iranicus  (B.  c.  334).  His 
plans  of  the  campaign  were  unfortunately  not  followed, 
and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  defend  Ephosus  and 
llalicarnassus,  which  he  burned,  Memnon  retired  to  Mity- 
lene,  where  he  d.  B.  c.  3.')3.  There  was  also  a  historian 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  the  local  history  of  Heraclea  of 
Pontus  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  A.  D., 
and  an  .Ethiopian  people  between  the  Nile  and  Astapua 
called  Mcmnones,  probably  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  hero  of  the  Trojan  war.  S.  Hun  n. 

Mem'oirs  [I?1*-  mtmoires pour  aervir],  a  class  of  litera- 
ture very  abundant  in  France,  which  may  be  styled  the 
raw  materials  of  history.  If  this  species  of  literature  is 
not  always  reliable  in  the  sense  of  implicit  trust  to  be  re- 
posed in  all  the  statements  made,  it  never  fails  to  throw  a 
vivid  light  upon  the  surroundings  and  the  contemporaries 
of  the  author ;  and  his  own  real  character  is  unconsciously 
revealed,  not  by  his  own  estimate,  but  by  the  sum-total  of 
the  unquestionable  facts  related.  English  and  American 
literature  is  sadly  deficient  in  this  amusing  and  valuable 
department  of  literature,  of  which  the  best  recent  example 
is  the  (ireville  Memoin  (1874). 

Mem'ory  [Lat.  memoria,  from  memlni,  preterite  of  the 
old  form  meno;  Or.  ninvm,  nvato,  maneo,  to  "stay  or  re- 
main "],  the  mind's  faculty  for  connecting  its  past  ex- 
perience with  its  present  self,  or  "the  faculty  for  retaining 
representatives  of  whatever  has  once  been  in  the  conscious- 
ness." (Hickok.)  When  this  faculty  is  exercised  invol- 
untarily, it  is  remembrance,  and  when  its  exercise  is  occa- 
sioned by  some  intention  or  purpose  of  the  will,  it  is  recol- 
h-rtinn.  In  Greek  the  former  of  these  is  ^^J^TJ.  and  the 
latter  acajup^ait ;  in  Latin,  nifmoritt  and  recordutio.  With- 
out this  faculty  our  past  experience  would  be  a  blank,  and 
not  only  would  all  knowledge  be  limited  to  the  field  of  the 
present  moment,  but  all  plans  and  calculations  respecting 
the  future  would  be  impossible.  Its  value,  therefore,  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  Neither  can  its  possibilities  be  over- 
estimated. It  has  been  said  that  neither  Pascal  nor  Gro- 
tius  ever  forgot  anything  he  had  ever  read  or  thought. 
Leibnitz  and  Euler  were  as  remarkable  for  their  memory 


as  for  their  other  powers.  Joseph  Scaliger  committed  the 
whole  of  Homer  to  memory  in  twenty-one  days,  and  all  of 
the  Greek  poets  in  three  months.  Cyrus  knew  the  name 
of  every  officer  (according  to  Xenophon,  and  of  every  sol- 
dier, according  to  Pliny  and  Quintilian)  who  served  under 
him.  Thcmistocles,  it  is  said,  could  call  by  name  each  one 
of  the  twenty  thousand  citizens  of  Athens.  Mithridates  is 
said  to  have  conquered  twenty -two  nations,  whose  different 
languages  he  knew  and  spoke  with  the  same  ease  as  his 
own.  While  we  justly  call  these  instances  remarkable, 
there  are  yet  facts  which  render  it  probable  that  no  mind 
ever  actually  loses  anything  which  has  once  entered  its 
consciousness.  Persons  resuscitated  from  drowning  or 
hanging  have  reported  a  sudden  revelation  of  all  tlieir 
past  life  flashing  out  with  distinctness  and  minuteness  just 
before  their  consciousness  was  lost.  I  am  myself  acquainted 
with  an  army  officer  who  has  had  two  distinct  experiences 
of  this  sort — once  in  early  life  when  near  drowning,  and 
once  in  a  sudden  exigency  in  a  battle.  Pointing  in  a  similar 
direction  are  the  numerous  facts  cited  where  persons  in 
extreme  sickness  and  under  operations  for  injuries  of  the 
head  have  conversed  in  languages  which  they  had  known 
in  youth,  but  had  for  many  years  seemed  to  have  entirely 
forgotten.  Persons  also  in  the  delirium  of  a  fever  have 
repeated  with  apparent  accuracy  discourses  to  which  they 
had  listened  many  years  previously,  and  of  which,  before 
the  fever,  they  had  no  recollection.  More  remarkable 
e;i-r<  still  are  reported  where  persons  in  certain  abnormal 
states  have  accurately  repeated  long  passages  from  foreign 
tongues  which  they  had  casually  heard  recited  long  before, 
but  of  which  they  never  had  any  understanding.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  about  arts  of  remembering,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  art  of  forgetting. 

A  memory  at  the  same  time  ready  and  trustworthy, 
though  often  an  original  gift,  is  often  also  largely  the  re- 
sult of  culture.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  in  his  Memoirs  says 
of  Lord  Stratford  :  "  His  memory  was  great,  and  he  made 
it  greater  by  confiding  in  it;"  and  it  may  be  affirmed  as  a 
general  truth  that  the  memory  grows  in  trustworthiness 
by  being  trusted.  Hy  trusting  his  memory,  even  though 
it  often  fails  him,  and  by  giving  himself  with  undivided 
attention  to  what  he  would  remember,  any  person  may 
increase  his  powers  of  memory  to  any  degree.  (See  MXB- 
MOXICS.)  •!.  II.  SKKLVK. 

Mem'phis,  a  celebrated  city,  for  more  than  1000  years 
the  eupital  of  Egypt,  was  in  the  Delta,  on  the  western  arm 
of  the  Nile,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Cairo.  It  was  founded  by 
Menes,  the  first  king  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  cities  the  world  ever  saw.  It  was  17 
miles  in  circumference,  and  contained  the  temples  of  Apis, 
Isis,  and  Serapis.  After  the  building  of  Alexandria  it 
began  to  decline,  and  soon  fell  into  ruins.  The  modern 
Cairo  was  built  from  its  remains,  and  it  disappeared  so 
utterly  that  for  many  years  even  its  site  was  disputed. 
The  remains  which  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been 
excavated  are  of  the  most  stupendous  description. 

Memphis,  tp.  of  Pickens  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  475. 

Memphis,  post-v.  of  Richmond  tp.,  Macomb  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  385. 

Memphis,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Scotland  co.,  Mo.,  40  miles 
W.  of  Keokuk,  la.,  on  the  Missouri  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
R.  R.,  has  an  academy  and  school,  7  churches,  2  banks.  :{ 
newspapers,  2  flouring-inills,  2  hotels,  lodges  of  Ma-ons 
and  Odd  Fellows,  and  several  stores.  Principal  occupa- 
tion, farming  and  stock-raising.  Pop.  1007. 

C.  W.  JAMISON,  ED.  '•  MEMPHIS  REVEILLE." 

Memphis,  city  and  cap.  of  Shelby  co.,  Tenn..  in  lat. 
35°  8"  N.  and  Ion.  13°  W.  Incorporated  in  1827.  The 
city  possesses  fine  educational  advantages,  its  public  free 
schools  numbering  67,  besides  32  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, 4  of  them  being  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Its  churches,  representing  all  creeds  and  faiths, 
number  35,  while  10  home  fire  and  marine  insurance  com- 
panies with  a  capital  of  $1,328,000,  and  36  foreign  compa- 
nies represented  by  agencies  with  a  capital  of  $127,516, 570, 
and  1  life  insurance  company,  capital  $250,000,  make  up 
the  list  of  insurance  companies.  It  has  a  board  of  health, 
chamber  of  commerce,  cotton  exchange;  and  railroads 
making  connections  with  all  prominent  points  North, 
South,  East,  and  West  enable  the  city  to  carry  on  an  im- 
mense traffic  with  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  The  Mississippi 
River,  the  inland  sea  of  the  U.  S.,  affords  navigation  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  between  Memphis,  New  Orleans. 
and  St.  Louis.  The  total  value  of  imports  for  1874  was 
$60,847,389,  and  the  value  of  cotton  received  for  same  year 
(426,676  bales)  was  $34,000,000.  Cotton  is  the  chief  and 
absorbing  article  of  commerce.  The  tonnage  of  the  river 
is  represented  by  the  departure  yearly  of  2075  steamboats, 
averaging  2000  tons,  and  the  arrival  of  2059.  Memphis 
has  3  daily,  7  weekly,  and  3  monthly  newspapers,  and 
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the  amount  of  taxable  property  for  the  year  1874  was 
$92,600,000.  The  city  possesses  a  fine  water-front  of 
nearly  -'  mile*,  ami  m:is-iv<-  stone-paved  wharves  facilitate 
the  heavy  shipments  from  the  districts  watered  by  the 
Mississippi,  \Vhil:'.  Arkansas.  St.  Fran. -is,  llatchie,  and 
other  rivers,  of  which  Memphis  is  the  entrepot.  The 
streets  of  Memphis  are  broad,  well  laid  out,  and  most  of 
them  fitted  with  the  Xicolson  pavement.  Pop. 40. 226.  On 
June  6,  1S62.  a  short  enjiairciiient  took  place  near  Mem- 
phis, in  which  the  Confederate  fleet  of  eight  vessels,  under 
Com.  Montgomery,  was  defeated  by  the  Union  fleet  of 
fourteen  vessels,  under  Col.  Ellet,  and  the  city  thence- 
forth occupied  by  Union  forces  ;  but  in  Aug.,  1804.  Gen. 
Forrest's  cavalry  entered  and  took  several  hundred  pris- 
oners. 

ANDREW  J.  KKI.LAR,  ED.  "MEMPHIS  AVALANCHE." 

Memphrema'gog  Lake,  a  beautiful  lake,  35  miles 
long  and  from  2  to  5  miles  in  breadth,  lying  partly  in  Or- 
leans co.,  Vt.,  and  partly  in  Canada.  Its  shores  are  marked 
by  hold  headlands,  and  there  are  numerous  wooded  islands. 
Its  waters  flow  northward  into  St.  Francis  River.  The 
lake  is  navigated  by  steamers  and  abounds  in  trout. 

Me'na,  cle  (,!UAN),  b.  at  Cordova,  Spain,  about  1411; 
studied  at  Salamanca  and  at  Rome,  and  became  Latin  sec- 
retary and  historiographer  to  John  II.,  king  of  Castile. 
He  composed  many  verses  in  honor  of  his  sovereign,  the 
allegorical  poems  Capias  de  lot  Siete  1'ecados  llvrtaUt  and 
La  Coronacion,  and  an  imitation  of  the  Dirina  Coinntedfa 
entitled  El  Laberinto.  All  these  productions  were  ex- 
tremely popular,  ancl  were  printed  in  many  editions  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  the  press  into  Spain,  hence  they 
are  highly  prized  by  bibliographers,  but  are  no  longer 
esteemed  for  poetic  merit.  Mena  was  patronized  by  the 
famous  marquis  of  Santillana,  and  many  curious  letters 
alleged  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  king  by  him  are 
found  in  the  Centon  Epitlolario  of  Cibdareal,  but  the  au- 
thenticity of  that  collection  is  more  than  doubtful.  D. 
in  1456. 

Menabre'a  (Luioi  FEDERIGO),  COUNT,  b.  at  ChambeVy 
Sept.  4,  1809,  of  a  Piedmontese  family;  studied  mathe- 
matics at  Turin  ;  entered  the  Sardinian  corps  of  engineers, 
and  was  appointed  professor  in  technical  science  at  the 
military  academy  and  at  the  University  of  Turin  while 
yet  only  a  lieutenant.  In  1848,  having  attained  the  rank 
of  captain,  he  was  employed  in  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
the  Italian  duchies  which  were  afterwards  annexed.  He 
was  elected  a  deputy,  and  served  first  in  the  ministry  of 
war,  then  in  the  ministry  of  the  interior.  In  the  war  of 
1859  against  Austria  he  was  chief  of  the  staff.  After  the 
cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  the  French  govern- 
ment endeavored  to  win  him  as  a  native  of  Savoy  over  to 
France,  but  he  remained  true  to  Italy,  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
created  him  a  senator.  As  chief  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment he  fortified  Bologna,  Piacenza,  and  Pavia ;  was 
made  a  lieutenant-general  in  1860,  and  led  the  siege  of 
Gaeta.  In  1861  he  became  a  member  of  the  ministry  of 
Ricasoli  as  minister  of  the  marine,  in  which  position  he 
carried  through  several  important  reforms  and  devoted 
much  interest  to  the  building  of  the  arsenal  at  Spezzia. 
In  1866  he  was  Italian  plenipotentiary  at  the  conclusion 
of  peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia.  In  1867,  when  the 
ministry  of  Rattazzi  resigned,  he  formed  a  new  cabinet, 
and  took  charge  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  under 
difficult  relations  with  France.  In  the  Roman  question  he 
defended  the  rights  of  Italy  against  France,  without  suffer- 
ing any  breach  to  take  place ;  he  spoke  for  the  annexation 
of  Rome,  but  he  imprisoned  Garibaldi  for  his  arbitrary  in- 
termeddling ;  thus  he  threaded  his  way  between  the  hostile 
parties  with  great  adroitness  and  without  compromising 
the  dignity  of  the  government.  Only  a  few  months  after 
he  entered  office  as  president  of  the  cabinet  the  imprison- 
ment of  Garibaldi  brought  him  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  house.  He  gave  in  his  resignation  imme- 
diately, but  was  induced  by  the  king  to  remain  and  form  a 
new  cabinet.  In  May,  1869,  the  financial  difficulties  made 
another  reorganization  of  the  ministry  necessary,  but  even 
after  the  accession  of  the  new  ministers  Menabrea  did  not 
succeed  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  house.  On  the 
opening  of  the  session  (Nov.  19,  1869)  the  government 
proposed  Mari  for  president,  but  Lanza  was  chosen.  Me- 
nabrea resigned  immediately,  and  Lanza  became  president 
of  the  cabinet.  Mcnabroa  is  a  great  mathematician  and 
physicist.  Prominent  among  his  scientific  works  are 
Etudes  stir  la  serie  de  Laaranye,  which  appeared  at  Turin 
1844—47,  and  Le  genie  italien  dans  la  campafftte  d'Ancone 
et  de  la  Baste- Italic  (Paris,  1866).  His  administration  as 
president  of  the  cabinet,  although  lasting  only  two  years, 
brought  order  into  the  interior,  and  the  relations  of  Italy 
to  foreign  countries  were  improved  by  his  cautious  policy. 

AUGUST  NIEMANN. 


Mena'do,  town  of  Celebes,  in  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  capital  of  an  important  Dutch  possi 
of  the  same  name,  comprising  the  whole  north-eastern 
peninsula  of  that  island,  and  containing  a  population  of 
228, 051.  The  high,  volcanic  surface  of  the  territory  is 
eminently  well  adapted  to  coffee-culture  ;  rice  is  also  ex- 
tensively grown.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  district 
during  the  year  1870  amounted  to  1.2.'i0.370  gulden.  The 
town.  Menado,  has  about  6000  inhabitants. 

Men'ai  Strait,  a  narrow  channel,  IS  miles  long  and 
from  250  yards  to  2  miles  wide,  between  the  island  of  An- 
glesea  and  Carnarvonshire,  AValcs,  crossed  by  two  briilix*'*, 
the  suspension  and  the  Britannia  bridge.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  channel  the  tide  sometimes  rises  30  feet,  and  ordi- 
narily from  10  to  12  feet.  The  navigation  is  difficult,  but 
as  it  saves  time,  the  route  is  often  chosen  by  vessels  under 
100  tons  burden. 

Menal'len,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1814. 

Menallen,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1376. 

Menan'der,  a  celebrated  Greek  dramatist,  of  whose 
works  only  fragments  are  extant,  edited  by  Meineke  in  his 
Fraymenta  Comicomm  (inrfnntin  ( liorlin,  1841),  but  whose 
character  as  a  dramatic  poet  is  well  known  to  us  through 
the  imitations  of  Terence.  Ho  was  b.  at  Athens  in  .'•  12 
B.  c. ;  lived  in  elegant  circumstances ;  had  Theophrastus 
for  a  teacher,  Epicurus  for  a  friend,  Demetrius  Phalereus 
for  a  patron  ;  was  invited  by  Ptolemy  to  his  court  at  Alex- 
andria, but  declined  to  come;  wrote  about  100  comedies; 
and  was  drowned  in  291  B.  r.,  while  swimming  in  the 
P,  iranis.  The  Athenians  raised  to  him  a  monument  beside 
that  of  Euripides,  and  placed  his  statue  in  the  theatre.  His 
plays  formed  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  comedy 
— that  is,  with  him  the  representation  of  general  ideas  and 
their  political  relations,  with  its  personal  satire,  such  as  we 
know  it  from  Aristophanes,  ceased,  and  the  representation 
of  individual  characters  and  their  social  relation,  with  its 
psychological  signification,  began,  such  as  afterwards  be- 
came the  principle  of  modern  comedy. 

Menant'  (JOACHIM),  b.  at  Cherbourg,  France,  in  1820; 
studied  law ;  became  a  magistrate  of  the  civil  tribunal  at 
Havre,  and  acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  one  of  the 
earliest  French  decipherers  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  Assyria.  He  published,  among  other  works,  Zoroastre 
(Caen.  1844),  lieceuil  d' Alphabets  des  Ecritnrtu  cnndf urines 
(I860),  Elements  d'Epiyraphie  assyrienne  (1860;  2d  cd. 
1864),  Inscriptions  assyriennes  des  Briques  de  Babylune 
(1860),  Inscriptions  de  Hammourabi,  roi  de  llabylnnc  an 
XVI.  siecle  avant  noire  ere  (1863),  and  Erposf  des  Ele- 
ments de  la  Grammaire  assi/rienne  (1868).  Ho  aided  Prof. 
Jules  Oppert  in  translating  the  Grande  Inscription  de 
Khorsabad  (1865)  and  Lea  Pastes  de  Sargon  (1863),  and 
has  published  several  learned  essays  in  the  Journal  of  the 
French  Oriental  Society. 

Menard',  county  of  W.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  300 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Sangamon  River,  and  is 
bounded  N.  by  that  stream  and  Salt  Creek.  It  is  level, 
fertile,  and  abounds  in  coal.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  and  the  Springfield  and  North-western  R.  Rs. 
Cap.  Petersburg.  Pop.  11,735. 

Menartl,  county  of  W.  Central  Texas.  Area,  870  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  San  Saba,  along  which 
there  is  a  wide  fertile  valley.  The  uplands  are  rugged,  and 
afford  a  good  cattle-range.  The  county  affords  good  water- 
power,  and  contains  ores  of  silver.  Cap.  Mcnardville. 
Pop.  667. 

JHenard  (RENJS),  b.  in  Paris,  France,  in  1604;  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1624;  went  to  Montreal  1640; 
labored  among  the  Nipissings  and  other  Algonkin  tribes, 
subsequently  among  the  Cayugas  and  Oneidas  of  Central 
New  York,  1656-60;  and  established  the  mission-station 
of  St.  Thgrese  among  the  Ottawas  on  Keweenaw  Bay,  Lake 
Superior.  In  1661  he  set  out  to  visit  the  friendly  Huron 
Indians  on  Black  River,  and  perished  in  an  unknown  man- 
ner upon  the  journey.  His  name  has  been  given  to  a  county 
in  Illinois. 

Menard'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Menard  co.,  Tex.,  on 
the  Rio  San  Saba,  132  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Austin. 

Menash'a,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North-western  and  the  Wisconsin  Central 
R.  Rs.,  18  miles  St.  of  Oshkosh,  has  1  weekly  newspaper, 
1  national  bank,  and  several  manufactories.  Pop.  of  v. 
2484  ;  of  tp.  3107. 

Menas'seh  Ben  Is'rael  (properly  MANASSEH  BEN 
JOSEPH  BEN  ISRAEL),  b.  in  Portugal  about  1604;  came  very 
early  with  his  family  to  Holland,  fleeing  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion;  settled  in  Amsterdam  ;  was  elected  rabbi  in  his  eight- 
eenth year ;  engaged  afterwards  in  business,  as  the  prop- 
erty of  the  family  was  confiscated  by  the  Inquisition,  but 
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did  not  abandon  his  studies  and  literary  pursuits.  D. 
at  Middelburg,  in  Zealand,  Nov.  20,  1657.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral books  in  Portuguese.  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  but 
his  best-known  work  is  the  Defence  of  the  Jew*  (London, 
1656),  which  he  wrote  in  order  to  persuade  Cromwell  to  re- 
admit the  Jews  into  England. 

Men/fills,  the  Latinized  form  (first  brought  into  use  by 
the  Jesuits)  of  the  Chinese  MENG-TSK,  "  the  teacher  .Meng," 
next  to  Confucius  the  most  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Chinese  literature.  He  was  b.  about  370  B.  c.  in  the  state 
of  Tsow,  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Loo, 
and  forming  part  of  the  present  province  of  Shan-Tung. 
He  lost  his  father  very  early,  but  his  mother  educated  him 
so  carefully  and  conscientiously  that  "  the  mother  of  Meng  " 
became  proverbial  among  the  Chinese.  When  his  studies 
were  finished  and  his  ideas  ripened  he  travelled  through 
all  the  petty  kingdoms  into  which  the  Chinese  empire  was 
divided  at  that  time,  setting  forth  his  views  at  the  courts 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Socrates.  His  success  was 
small,  however,  and  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  ho 
spent  in  retirement  among  his  disciples  and  writing  his 
books.  I),  about  288  B.  e.  He  acknowledged  himself  a 
disciple  of  Confucius,  and  Chinese  critics  consider  it  one 
of  his  greatest  merits  that  he  revived  the  influence  and 
authority  of  that  philosopher.  He  considered  man  good 
by  nature,  and  his  vices  and  miseries  produced,  like  the  t 
stunted  and  distorted  growth  of  a  tree,  by  evil  influences.  I 
The  great  problem,  then,  was  to  return  to  the  original 
goodness,  to  set  one's  heart  right.  In  politics  he  empha- 
sized the  rights  of  the  subjects  so  strongly  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  sovereign  that  he  declared  it  righteous  fur 
a  people  to  kill  their  ruler  when  he  injured  their  welfare. 
His  works  have  been  translated  int)  Latin  by  P.  Noel 
(Prague,  1711)  and  Stan.  Julien  (Paris,  182  J) :  into  French 
by  Pauthier  (Paris,  1851);  and  into  English  by  Collie 
(Malacca,  1828). 

JMendicans,  a  religious  sect  in  Persia,  called  also  Naz- 
areans,  Sabreans,  and  Christians  of  St.  John,  re- 
siding chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Bassorah.  When  discovered 
by  Catholic  missionaries  about  1650,  they  numbered  abo\r 
I'd. lino  families,  but  are  said  to  have  dwindled  to  150(1  souls. 
Their  history  is  involve  I  in  great  obscurity.  According  to 
their  own  statements,  they  took  their  rise  from  the  preach- 
ing of  John  the  Baptist  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  and 
were  driven  from  Palestine  by  the  Mohammedans,  some 
going  to  Persia,  others  to  India.  To  avoid  persecution 
the  Persian  Mendteans  connected  themselves  with  the  Nes- 
torians, and  were  officially  regarded  as  Christians,  but  they 
preserved  their  doctrines  anil  rites,  and  separated  from  the 
\c-t'.rians  some  centuries  later.  They  assert  Jesus  to  have 
been  an  impostor,  and  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  a 
spurious  divinity.  Their  doctrines  have  been  largely  tinged 
with  Persian  dualism,  and  they  recognize  a  double  Supreme 
Being,  male  and  female ;  the  religious  history  of  the  world 
eon-ists  of  a  struggle  between  the  kingdoms  of  light  and 
darkness.  John  the  Baptist  was  the  revealer  of  the  king- 
dom of  light  through  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  which  they 
regard  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  salvation  and  the 
pardon  of  sins.  They  prohibit  mourning  for  the  dead  and 
the  practice  of  all  sensual  indulgence  by  their  devotees, 
but  tolerate  polygamy,  even  among  their  priests.  They 
pre-crvo  a  kind  of  love-feast  resembling  the  agapse  of  the 
c.irly  Christians.  They  have  five  sacred  books,  four  of 
them  doctrinal,  and  the  fifth  astrological.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  name,  various  opinions  have  been  offered;  the  most 
probable  seems  to  be  that  of  Neander,  who  interprets  it  to 
signify  "disciples,"  and  concedes  to  them  the  correctness 
of  their  claim  to  be  the  present  representatives  of  a  sect 
which  took  its  rise  from  John  the  Baptist.  If  this  be  the 
ca-e.  it  must  be  admitted  that  their  doctrines  have  under- 
gone such  changes  that  they  would  not  be  recognized  by 
the  founder  whose  name  they  invoke. 

Mcnda'ua  deNey'ra  (ALVARO),  b.  in  Spain  in  1541; 
had  resided  in  Lima  for  some  years  when  his  uncle,  Lope 
Garcia  do  Castro,  viceroy  of  Peru,  gave  him  the  command 
of  an  expedition  sent  for  purposes  of  discovery  among  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  He  sailed  from  Callao  Nov.  19,  1  ..(17. 
with  two  small  ships  and  125  men ;  met  with  many  adven 
tures;  discovered  a  numerous  group  of  islands  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  "Solomon  Islands,"  thereby  indicat- 
ing his  belief  that  they  were  the  source  of  the  gold  em- 
ployed upon  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  returned  by 
way  of  Colima  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  reached  Lima  in 
Mar.,  Ijlis,  and  circulated  reports  of  the  wealth  of  the  Sol- 
on: .11  Islands.  The  myth  thus  originated  gradually  took 
form,  and  twenty-seven  years  later  a  considerable  expedi- 
tion was  formed  for  the  colonization  of  the  Solomon  Isl- 
ands, of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Mendaiia.  He 
sailed  from  Callao  Apr.  11,  1595,  but,  instead  of  reaching 
the  Solomon  Islands,  discovered  another  group,  which  he 
named  after  the  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  the  marchion- 


ess  Mcndoza,  and  which  are  still  known  as  the  "  Marque- 
sas," while  the  archipelago  bears  the  name  of  Mendana,  its 
discoverer.  Proceeding  N.  W.,  many  other  groups  of  isl- 
ands were  visited,  but  Mendana  d.  Oct.  17.  His  widow, 
lioiia  Isabel,  who  was  on  board,  took  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  with  the  aid  of  the  skilful  navigator  For- 
nandez  de  Quciros  it  was  brought  safely  to  Manila  Feb. 
11,  l:V.H'i,  where  the  "lady  governor"  was  received  by  the 
authorities  with  great  honors.  After  some  time  she  em- 
barked for  Mexico,  and  is  presumed  to  have  died  there. 
Mendana's  MS.  narrative  of  his  first  expedition  is  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris. 

Meillle,  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Lozere,  on  the  Lot.  Its  manufactures  of  serges  are  very 
celebrated  and  largely  exported.  Pop.  6370. 

JVIen'delssohn  (MosEs),  b.  at  Dessau,  in  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt,  Germany,  Sept.  f>,  1729,  of  Jewish  parents  ;  studied 
almost  from  infancy  with  the  greatest  energy,  but  under 
the  hardest  circumstances,  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  Mai- 
monides,  and  afterwards  also  modern  literature,  and  he- 
came  in  1750  tutor  in  a  rich  Jewish  family  at  Berlin,  and 
in  1754  bookkeeper  in  the  firm.  An  accidental  acquaint- 
ance with  Lessing  soon  grew  into  an  intimate  friendship, 
and  LcsMnir  is  sai'l  to  have  taken  Mendelssohn  as  a  model 
for  his  \iitliiin.  He  also  associated  with  Nicolai.  Ablit.  ami 
other  literary  persons,  and  began  in  170J  to  write  for  dif- 
ferent periodicals.  In  1763  his  treatise  on  the  /,YiV-  »••>  <•/ 
Mit,i/,liyxi',-*  received  a  prize  from  the  Academy  of  Berlin. 
In  1767  he  published  his  /'//.»/..«.  a  dialogue  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  won  a  European  celebrity.  In 
1783  appeared  his  ,/.TH*"/(  -//<;  in  17>so  his  M<n;j<  ,iHttnnlen, 
which  exercised  a  eon.M'lerable  influence  on  his  coreligion- 
ists. D.  at  Berlin  Jan.  4,  1786.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  by  his  grandson  at  Lcipsie  ( lS-l:i-45). 
At  one  time  he  occupied  a  [imminent  place  in  German  lit- 
erature as  a  philosopher,  but  it  was  before  the  time  of  Kant. 
The  later  development  of  German  philosophy  has  rendered 
entirely  antiquated  both  his  ideas  and  his  method.  The 
most  interesting  of  his  works  are  his  controversies  with 
l,a\atcr,  who  wished  to  convert  him  to  Christianity,  and 
Jacobi,  who  accused  Lessing  of  being  a  S;iinn/.i.-t. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  (Fm.ix).  b.  at  Hamburg 
Feb.  5,  l*0'.i.  His  father,  a  wealthy  Israelite,  was  a  man 
of  extcn-ive  learning  and  refined  taste,  and  his  mother 
was  equally  cultivated,  being  one  of  the  brightMl  women 
in  the  best  society  of  Berlin.  He  very  early  showed  great 
talent  for  music  under  the  instruction  of  his  mother  and  of 
Madame  Bigot;  became  the  pupil  of  the  romantic  Bcrgor 

for  the  plan id  of  the  severe  Zeltcr  for  harmony;  at  eight 

years  of  age  could  read  any  music  at  sight,  and  write  cor- 
rect harmony.  Although  he  had  not  the  time  to  practise 
a  great  deal,  yet  such  were  the  flexibility  of  his  hands  and 
the  quickness  of  his  musical  faculty  that  he  played  perfect- 
ly the  most  difficult  music.  For  his  improvement  and  the 
entertainment  of  their  guests  Mendelssohn's  father  hired 
for  the  boy  a  small  orchestra,  which  he  led  with  skill  and 
great  zeal  at  the  home  musical  evenings.  Aided  by  his 
talented  sister  Fanny,  he  often  produced  his  own  compo- 
sitions before  the  large  circle  of  artists  and  scholars  fre- 
quenting his  home:  he  thus  became  the  musical  prodigy 
and  the  bright  centre  of  their  friendly  interest.  Up  to 
1826  his  compositions  showed  less  of  the  spontaneonsness 
of  genius  than  of  skill  in  scholastic  forms,  which  were  the 
natural  expression  of  a  sensitive  and  not  very  sell  i 
ing  nature  while  under  the  dominion  of  the  scientific  Zclter. 
But  in  that  year,  writing  his  Mid*itmmrr  Xiijhft  /><•«!/«.  he 
left  the  class-room,  and  revealed  the  leading  quality  of  his 
originality,  the  graceful  vivacity  of  his  fancy.  In  1S2!)  he 
left  Berlin  to  travel  through  Scotland,  England.  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France.  In  1833  he  was  made  musical  director 
of  the  city  of  IKisseldorf.  This  office  he  kept  but  two  \  uM, 
and  then  moved  to  Leipsic,  where  he  lived  till  his  death, 
excepting  during  short  periods  of  time — once  to  go  to  Ber- 
lin as  director  of  music  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  occa- 
sionally to  visit  England  and  various  German  cities  to  con- 
duct performances  of  his  works.  By  his  strong  personal 
influence,  his  intelligent  direction  of  the  concerts  of  the 
Gewandhaus,  and  the  establishment  of  the  conservatory, 
he  made  Leipsic  the  leading  city  of  Germany  for  pure 
music.  In  recognition  of  his  services  the  university  con- 
ferred on  him  tin-  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  of 
fine  arts,  and  in  183(1  the  king  of  Saxony  made  him  his 
honorary  kapellmeister.  In  1837  he  married  Cecilc  Jean 
Renaiid  of  Frankfort,  whose  grace,  intelligence,  and  devo- 
tion were  the  happiness  of  the  remaining  ten  short,  busy 
years  of  his  life.  Mis  continuous,  laborious  activity  sonuich 
exhausted  his  sensitive  organization  that  the  death  ot  hi ; 
beloved  sister  Fanny  (in  1847)  was  a  blow  from  which  ho 
could  not  rally.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  d.  of  apoplexy 
(Nov.  4,  1847). 
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His  leading  characteristic  was  extraordinary  sensibility, 
but  his  nature  united  also  strong  affections  and  a  keen 
intellect,  great  energy,  and  mirth  that  was  even  frolicsome. 
One  of  his  strongest  traits  was  his  unflagging  pursuit 
of  perfection ;  in  every  detail  of  every  work  he  strove 
to  express  his  best  thought  in  the  best  form.  Ho  was 
too  excitable  and  exacting  to  be  a  perfect  conductor  for 
the  somewhat  dull  and  stubborn  players  given  him  in 
England  and  Berlin.  liut  in  Lcipsie,  where  enthusiasm 
and  intelligence  united  in  the  cause,  his  power  seems  to 
have  been  little  short  of  magical  in  rousing  his  men  and 
IcKling  them  to  the  heights  of  his  conceptions.  As  a 
pianist  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  an  age  that  counted 
such  artists  as  Liszt,  Madame  Schumann,  and  Chopin.  His  | 
execution  was  a  rare  union  of  fire,  delicacy,  and  purity. 
Among  his  best-known  works  may  be  mentioned  the  ora- 
torio Elijuli,  which  is  more  popular  in  England  than  any 
other  oratorio  excepting  Handel's  Mesnah ;  the  oratorio 
<XY.  /'mil,  in  which  are  happily  united  the  grandeur  of  the 
ancient  masters  and  the  resources  of  modern  art;  the  42d 
Psalm  ;  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  a  composition  of 
extraordinary  sprightliness  and  grace,  probably  the  most 
striking  work  of  its  kind  in  the  world;  the  concerto  for 
the  violin  :  the  first  concerto  for  the  piano ;  the  third  sym- 
phony (in  A  minor)  ;  and  the  overture  fliii/ul'i  Cni-e.  His 
chamber-music,  Songs  without  Wards  for  the  piano,  and  his 
vocal  quartets  and  songs  are  among  the  purest  and  most 
charming  contributions  to  the  art.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  dramatic  power,  or  else  that  side  of  his  genius  was  un- 
developed, for  his  efforts  in  opera  are  failures. 

His  works  arc  a  worthy  culmination  of  the  art  and  science 
of  his  predecessors.  They  are  the  latest  master-works  of 
the  pure  classic  school,  and  just  precede  the  rise  of  the 
"music  of  the  future"  under  the  leadership  of  Wagner. 
In  them  are  perfectly  exquisite  details,  harmonious  pro- 
portions, perfection  of  finish,  and  the  refined,  elevated 
taste  to  be  expected  of  the  perfect  scholar. 

C.  H.  FARNHAM. 

Mcn'denhnll's,  tp.  of  Newberry  co.,  S.  C.  Pop.  1675. 
Men'des  Le'al  (Jos£  DA  SILVA),  b.  at  Lisbon,  Portu- 
gal, Oct.  22,  1820 ;  became  at  an  early  age  distinguished  as 
a  lyric  and  dramatic  poet,  and  also  as  a  liberal  politician. 
He  became  in  1815  a  member  of  the  Academy,  in  1850  li- 
brarian of  the  royal  library,  and  on  the  death  of  Viscount 
Sautarem  was  entrusted  with  the  continuation  of  his  great 
work  on  cosmography.  His  I'oeim  were  collected  in  1858, 
and  have  enjoyed  a  popularity  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any 
Portuguese  author  of  the  time.  He  has  written  much  on 
political  subjects  and  on  literary  topics,  and  is  author  of 
several  romances  and  historical  essays. 

Men'dez-Pin'to  (FEBXAM),  b.  at  Montemor-o-Velho, 
near  Coimbra,  Portugal,  about  1510,  of  poor  parents;  after 
various  adventures  in  Europe  he  set  out  for  the  East  Indies, 
and  arrived  in  1537  at  Diu,  on  the  W.  coast  of  India.  His 
adventures  lasted  many  years,  and  were  narrated  by  him 
in  a  book  published  after  his  death,  in  which  he  states  that 
he  had  spent  twenty-one  yea^s  in  the  East,  had  been  thir- 
teen times  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  seventeen 
times  sold  as  a  slave.  His  captivities  had  carried  him 
from  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  Arabia  through  Persia,  India, 
Bnrmah,  Malacca,  Siam,  Java,  the  Loo  Choo  Islands, 
Japan,  China,  and  Tartary.  Mendez-Pinto  made  four 
visits  to  Japan,  one  of  which  was  in  company  with  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  through  whose  influence  he  entered  the 
order  of  Jesuits  at  Goa,  devoting  the  large  fortune  he  had 
acquired  to  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  in  Japan.  Ob- 
taining a  release  from  his  vows,  he  returned  to  Portugal  in 
1558  with  letters  of  commendation  from  the  viceroy  at 
Goa.  He  resided  at  court  several  years,  and  d.  at  Almada, 
near  Lisbon,  July  8,  1583.  His  book,  Pererjrina<;ao  de 
Fernam  Mendez-Pinto,  was  first  printed  in  1614,  when  it 
immediately  became  a  favorite,  and  is  now  ranked  among 
the  Portuguese  classics.  It  was  translated  into  the  prin- 
cipal languages  of  Europe,  and  was  much  read. 

Mend'ham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  7  miles 
W.  of  Morristown.  Pop.  1573. 

Men'dicant  Orders  and  Mendicants  [Lat.  mcn- 
dicarc,  to  "  beg  "],  persons  who  beg  alms.  Persons  of  this 
class  have  existed  in  all  times  since  the  fabled  golden  age. 
Jt  is  remarkable  how  few  references  to  mendicants  occur  in 
the  Bible.  Homer  has  left  us  a  fine  picture  of  the  bold 
beggarman  of  classical  times  in  Irus,  who  is  drubbed  by 
llysses  when  the  hero  comes  home  disguised.  Irus  sur- 
passed the  other  beggars  of  Ithaca  in  his  unbounded 
stomach,  was  ever  craving  for  meat  and  drink,  and  seems 
to  have  been  sent  hither  and  thither  on  messages.  Juvenal 
speaks  of  the  beggars  of  Aricia  who  ran  beside  the  chariots 
and  blew  fawning  kisses  as  they  descended  the  hill.  There 
are  many  allusions  to  this  place  as  a  haunt  of  mendicants. 
Martial  wishes  that  the  slanderous  poet  may  wander  from 


town  to  town,  outcast  on  bridge  and  hill,  begging  for  the 
scraps  of  spoilt  bread  that  had  been  reserved  for  the  dogs. 
Apuleius  has  left  a  vivid  picture  of  the  rogueries  of  the 
begging  priests  of  the  Syrian  goddess — their  public  flagel- 
lations and  ecstasies  and  their  private  gluttony  and  vice. 
This  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  curious  fact  that  begging 
has  often  been  considered  as  a  religious  duty.  The  fakirs 
of  India  can  claim  a  very  remote  antiquity.  In  that  land 
beggary  and  saintliness  were  almost  synonymous.  This 
facile  method  of  gaining  a  living  may  have  attracted  to 
the  profession  many  not  remarkable  for  piety.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  in  the  East  mendicant 
saints  are  in  very  small  danger  of  starvation,  the  austeri- 
ties and  self-tortures  common  amongst  them  arc  not  likely 
to  attract  any  but  the  fanatical.  These  celibates,  devoted 
to  religious  meditation  and  repentance,  are  clothed  in  filth, 
and  may  not  even  ask  for  their  daily  bread,  the  only  peti- 
tion allowed  being  to  carry  the  open  box  into  which  free- 
will offerings  may  be  thrown.  The  monstrous  cruelties  they 
inflict  upon  themselves  sometimes  end  in  lunacy,  even  when 
they  are  not  prompted  by  a  diseased  brain.  They  number 
about  3,000,000  at  the  present  time.  Some  of  them  live 
for  years  in  constrained  and  painful  positions;  others  in- 
flict wounds  upon  their  bodies  or  expose  themselves  to  the 
rays  of  the  burning  sun.  The  central  idea  is  that  of  con- 
quering human  feelings,  emotions,  loves,  and  hopes,  and 
becoming  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  truth. 
No  doubt  a  fearful  amount  of  suffering  is  thus  caused,  and 
a  fearful  amount  of  hypocrisy  engendered.  In  Booddhism 
clerical  poverty  is  a  leading  rule.  Every  follower  of 
Booddha  who  aspires  to  the  priesthood  must  imitate  the 
founder  of  the  religion,  who  clothed  himself  in  rags,  re- 
nounced riches  and  power  and  family  ties,  and  lived  upon 
unasked  alms. 

In  Christendom  the  literal  acceptation  of  some  of  tho 
gospel  precepts  led  to  the  development  of  the  monastic 
spirit.  Sometimes  in  individual  seclusion,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  hermits  and  pillar-saints,  and  sometimes  in  organized 
communities  of  men  and  women,  the  doctrines  of  personal 
poverty  and  celibacy  were  wrought  out  with  more  or  less 
of  consistency  and  success.  In  the  thirteenth  century  came 
the  mendicant  orders.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  founder 
of  the  Frati  Minores,  forbade  the  possession  of  property, 
not  merely  to  the  individual  members,  but  to  the  brother- 
hood also  as  a  body ;  in  this  deviating  from  monasticism. 
Tho  progress  of  the  Franciscans  was  of  an  astonishing 
character.  Over  100,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  perished 
whilst  attending  to  the  sick  when  the  "  black  death  "  was 
sweeping  over  Europe.  The  interpretation  of  the  rigid 
vow  of  poverty  led  to  disputes  which  occasioned  some  off- 
shoots from  the  main  body.  The  success  of  the  order  also 
led  to  imitation.  At  one  time  the  mendicant  orders  were 
BO  numerous  that  the  general  Council  of  Lyons  (in  1274) 
limited  them  to  the  four  orders  of  Dominicans,  Francis- 
cans, Carmelites,  and  Augustinian  friars.  The  mendicant 
friars  had  access  to  every  class  of  society,  and  as  they  went 
from  place  to  place  preaching  and  instructing  the  people, 
the  orders  became  powerful  corporations,  and  their  mem- 
bers sometimes  exercised  great  influence  in  temporal  af- 
fairs, enjoying  offices  not  always  according  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  rule. 

Begging  was  by  no  means  an  exclusively  clerical  profes- 
sion in  the  Middle  Ages.  Perhaps,  indeed,  in  some  cases, 
the  success  of  the  mendicant  orders  would  induce  imitation 
by  those  who  could  not  plead  any  religious  motive,  but 
were  merely  seeking  an  easy  mode  of  obtaining  daily  food. 
To  the  suggestions  of  idleness  would  be  added  the  charm 
of  variety  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  world.  Some  curi- 
ous documents  have  been  preserved  which  serve  to  show 
how  numerous  were  the  branches  of  the  begging  profession 
in  the  "good  old  times."  About  1509  was  written  the  Lilirr 
Vayatorum,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  printed  at  Augs- 
burg about  1512-14.  This  book  commended  itself  to  Lu- 
ther, who  wrote  a  preface  to  the  edition  issued  in  1528. 
He  had  himself  been  imposed  upon  by  some  of  these 
tramps.  Amongst  those  named  are  the  honest  paupers 
who  cannot  obtain  work ;  the  bread-gatherers ;  the  libe- 
rated prisoners  who  carried  chains,  and  professed  to  have 
been  captives  amongst  the  infidels;  the  cripples  (one  is 
mentioned  who  obtained  the  leg  of  a  dead  thief,  which  he 
put  on  and  tied  his  own  leg  up) ;  knaves  with  the  falling 
sickness,  some  of  whom,  by  means  of  soap,  made  them- 
selves foam  at  the  mouth  ;  blind  rogues,  some  of  whom, 
with  bloody  cotton  tied  over  their  eyes,  pretended  to  have 
had  their  eyesight  destroyed  by  robbers ;  women  who  lay 
outside  churches  covered  with  a  sheet,  and  asserted  that 
they  had  recently  been  delivered  and  that  tho  babe  was 
dead,  or  that  they  had  given  birth  to  a  monster  (at  Stras- 
bourg one  of  these  fl'iitz  briiri-ittH  was  found  to  be  a  man); 
vagrants  who  said  they  were  of  noble  birth  and  had  suf- 
fered by  war,  etc. ;  pretended  merchants  who  asserted  they 
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had  been  robbed  of  their  goods  :  women  who  said  they  were 
baptized  Jewesses.  After  this  classification  various  curious 
particulars  arc  given  of  other  varieties — treasure-seekers, 
travelling  quack  doctors.card-sharpers,  tinkers,  and  roguish 
cddlers.  The  little  book  ends  with  a  canting  vocabulary. 

here  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  mendicants  who  swarmed 
in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  Thomas  Herman's 
Cnueut,  ur  Warning  for  Common  Cnrsetors,  published  about 
1567.  This  work  was  preceded  by  The  Fraternitye  of  Vuca- 
bondes,  written  and  printed  by  John  Awdeley  in  1560,  and 
the  subject  being  popular  was  succeeded  by  many  others. 
(See  introduction  to  the  reprint  of  Awdeley  and  Horman  in 
the  Early  English  Text  Society's  extra  series.) 

There  would  seem  to  be  very  little  essential  variation  in 
the  fashion  of  roguery,  fur  many  of  the  tricks  recorded  of 
these  early  mendicants  are  still  practised  by  the  beggars 
of  to-day.  In  the  Roxburghe  collection  there  is  a  spirited 
ballad  whieh  confirms  the  details  given  by  Horman.  The 
" cunning  Northerne  beggar"  would  not  change  his  rags 
for  rich  preferments,  and  acts  many  parts,  being  a  poor 
old  soldier,  a  sailor  in  old  canvas  clothing,  a  one-legged 
cripple,  a  mass  of  festering  flesh  infected  with  the  falling 
sickness,  and  a  burnt-out  countryman.  W.  E.  A.  Axes. 

Mendic'ity  [Lat.  mtndienre,  "to  beg"]  is  that  condi- 
tion of  pauperism  in  which  the  poor  make  a  business  of 
begging  alms  and  become  mendicants  by  profession.  It 
has  become  a  more  permanent  condition  in  Roman  Catho- 
lic than  in  Protestant  countries,  partly  because  the  latter 
have  more  frequently  a  "poor  law,"  and  partly  because  it 
is  held  a  religious  duty  in  the  former  to  give  alms  directly 
to  the  poor,  while  under  the  modern  system  more  thought 
is  given  to  removing  the  causes  of  poverty.  Yet  all  coun- 
tries have  seen  the  evils  of  mendicity,  and  have  sought  to 
remove  them  by  legislation.  A  begging  population  will 
of  necessity  be  more  or  less  a  criminal  and  thievish  one  : 
it  has  no  ties  of  home,  and  few  of  family ;  social  opinion 
docs  not  reach  it ;  it  seeks  to  live  in  violation  of  the  great 
law  that  man  shall  earn  his  bread  by  labor.  Its  habit  is 
dependence,  without  any  of  the  good  effects  of  personal 
relations  to  a  superior.  The  mendicants  under  modern 
habits  of  life  become  the  most  worthless  and  debased  of 
any  members  of  "  the  dangerous  classes,"  Legislation  has 
been  almost  useless  ji^ninst  this  evil. 

Fratch  Mi  >n/iranr>f. — In  the  history  of  France  we  find 
as  far  back  as  1351  an  ordinance  of  King  John  comncni'l 
ing  all  lazy  persons,  trnandi,  and  able-bodied  beggars  to 
go  to  some  species  of  labor  or  to  leave  Paris  in  three  days, 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  the  first  violation  of 
the  law,  of  pillory  for  the  second,  and  of  branding  with  red- 
hot  iron  and  banishment  for  the  third.  Again,  in  1413  an 
important  act  was  passed  requiring  able-bodied  beggars  to 
be  forced  to  labor,  under  strict  penalties.  Under  Francis 
I.  these  penalties  were  removed,  and  an  ordinance  of  1545 
compelled  the  authorities  to  employ  mendicants  by  force  on 
the  public  works  of  Paris.  All  these  severe  laws  did  not, 
however,  check  the  growth  of  mendicity;  and,  gradually 
discovering  the  failure  of  over-strict  legislation,  the  French 
Authorities  in  the  seventeenth  century  made  trial  of  more 
humane  methods  of  repression.  In  1627  the  law  required 
beggars  to  be  forced  into  the  service  of  commercial  com- 
panies or  into  the  French  naval  service  and  to  embark  for 
the  Indies.  At  the  same  time  there  were  ordered  to  be 
founded  in  the  different  provinces  "  hospital  workshops  " 
or  workhouses,  whieh  were  the  beginnings  of  the  present 
French  system  of  "  depots  of  mendicity."  Still,  the  evil 
steadily  increased  with  the  nation's  growth.  Again,  in 
1888,  an  ordinance  was  passed  expelling  every  pauper  and 
beggar  from  Paris,  under  penalty  of  being  sent  to  the  gal- 
leys. Nothing,  however,  seemed  to  check  mendicity  in 
France,  till  in  1698  it  was  calculated  that  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  was  reduced  to  beggary. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  the  great  progress  of 
manufacturing  industry  and  of  commerce  reduced  the 
evil.  Still,  in  1790  a  decree  was  passed  ordering  the  open- 
ing of  workshops  for  able-bodied  beggars.  The  poor  who 
were  impotent  or  sickly  were  to  be  sent  to  the  hospitals, 
and  those  strangers  to  the  kingdom  were  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  frontier.  Another  law  organized  workhouses  and 
almshouses  for  ordinary  beggars,  while  those  were  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  who  persisted  in  begging  after 
their  punishment  or  who  committed  other  offences.  Under 
the  Empire  the  humane  principle  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nized in  legislation  that  before  punishing  mendicity  as  an 
offence  work  must  be  offered  as  an  assistance.  A  decree 
of  1808  ordered  that  a  workhouse  or  "  dep&t  of  mendicity" 
be  established  in  every  department.  In  four  years  80  of 
these  were  founded.  Many  complaints,  against  them,  how- 
ever, arose  on  account  of  their  large  expenditures  and  their 
industrial  competition  with  non-pauper  laborers.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  these  establishments  would  in  process  of 
time  nearly  support  themselves  by  the  labor  of  the  in- 


mates,  but  this  proved  illusory,  and  these  houses  gradually 
became  refuges  of  incurables.  Under  the  Restoration  they 
were  nearly  all  suppressed,  and  at  the  present  time  (1874) 
but  few  "  depots  of  mendicity  "  remain  in  France.  By  the 
law  of  1838  the  departments  were  relieved  from  the  legal 
obligation  of  repressing  mendicity  by  special  establish- 
ment. There  was  no  legal  obligation  placed  on  the  tribu- 
nals to  repress  mendicity  by  penalties.  Several  workshops 
were  substituted  under  the  Restoration  for  the  dc]icA>ts,  and 
some  provinces  founded  houses  of  refuge  for  beggars,  but 
none  of  these  succeeded.  Thus,  during  five  centuries  every 
species  of  penalty  and  punishment  has  been  tried  in  vain  in 
France  to  repress  mendicity.  Humane  legislation  has  hern 
equally  a  failure  ;  and  the  sum  of  all  experience  in  that 
country  is  that  all  legal  means  fail  to  reach  this  great  evil. 

Knfffi^fi  Mendicancy. — From  the  earliest  periods  beg- 
ging has  been  held  as  an  offence  by  the  English  laws. 
The  laws  of  Henry  VII.  required  beggars  not  able  to  work 
to  return  to  the  hundred  where  last  they  dwelt.  The  dis- 
tinction, however,  was  very  early  recognized  between  the 
impotent  poor  and  able-bodied  beggars.  In  1531  the  law 
required  that  an  able-bodied  beggar  must  be  whipped  and 
returned  to  the  place  where  he  was  born.  This  law  and 
others  similar  hail  no  effect  in  diminishing  the  evil,  of  the 
progress  of  which  a  more  full  account  will  be  given  under 
PAUPKRISW.  The  failure  of  severe  legislation  undoubtedly 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  poor  laws  of  England.  The 
principle  recognized  in  thi*  legislation  is  that  begging  is 
to  be  repressed,  and  no  excuse  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
beggar  for  this  mode  of  life.  The  unfortunate  poor  are 
to  be  provided  for,  but  those  accepting  charity  are  to  work 
for  it.  The  27th  Hen.  VIII.  enacts  that  land-officers  of 
every  parish  shall  receive  the  poor  and  the  vagabonds  who 
may  come  there,  and  shall  support  them  by  voluntary 
alms,  so  that  none  shall  be  compelled  to  beg  openly  ;  and 
that  the  parish  authorities  shall  force  "the  said  valiant 
beggars  to  be  kept  to  continual  labor,  so  that  they  may 
earn  their  own  living.  Almsgiving  on  the  streets  or  at 
doors  is  forbidden,  on  forfeit  of  ten  times  the  amount 
given.  A  "sturdy  beggar"  is  to  be  whipped  for  the  first 
offence,  for  the  second  his  right  ear  is  to  be  cropped,  and 
for  the  third  he  is  to  be  sent  to  jail,  ami,  if  convicted,  he 
shall  sutler  death  as  a  felon.  As  in  France,  legislation 
grew  gradually  milder  against  the  evil  from  the  experience 
gained  that  severe  penalties  did  not  diminish  it.  Still, 
even  in  Elizabeth's  reign  an  act  (14th)  sentenced  nil  per- 
sons convicted  of  begging  and  defined  as  ••  sturdy  beggars  " 
for  the  first  offence  to  be  whipped  or  branded  with  hot 
iron,  for  the  second  to  be  deemed  felons,  and  for  the  third 
to  suffer  death.  Licenses,  however,  were  now  permitted 
for  beggars  on  condition  that  they  begged  only  in  their 
own  parish  and  for  food  alone,  and  in  the  manner  directed 
by  the  church-wardens  and  overseers.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  the  more  modern  condition  of  settled  pauperism 
had  begun  to  take  the  place  of  mendicant  vagrancy.  The 
poor  law  of  Elizabeth  (see  PATPKRISM)  did  succeed  in 
largely  diminishing  mendicancy  during  150  years,  but  be- 
fore the  great  reform  in  1834  it  had  again  appeared  in 
alarming  proportions.  It  has  again  been  diminished  by 
the  slow  working  of  the  new  legislation  and  by  more  gen- 
eral causes.  In  fact,  the  conclusion  of  all  European  ex- 
perience is  that  nothing  can  permanently  affect  the  evil 
of  mendicity  but  a  general  diffusion  of  prosperity,  moral- 
ity, and  intelligence.  Whatever  tends  to  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  to  the  elevation  and  improvement  of 
the  working-classes,  to  the  increase  of  the  self-respect  and 
the  comfort  of  the  workingman — whatever  cheapens  food 
and  spreads  education — whatever  in  political  privilege  ur 
religious  hope  adds  to  the  dignity  of  the  laborer — in  so  far 
diminishes  the  tendency  to  mendicity. 

Mendicity  in  the  V.  »S'. — There  is,  in  fact,  no  good  ground 
in  the  U.  S.  for  any  class  of  persons  resorting  to  mendi- 
cancy for  a  livelihood.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  labor 
that  even  children's  earnings  in  street-trades  in  the  large 
cities  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  per  diem.  Chance- 
work  in  all  towns  and  villages  is  well  paid,  and  a  small 
sum  in  the  spring  would  put  every  laborer's  family  in  the 
Western  districts,  whore  they  would  be  sure  of  good  wages 
and  cheap  land.  Still,  with  all  this,  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  idle  and  dissolute  persons  in  every  American 
community  who  prefer  the  vagabond  and  restless  life  of 
a  mendicant  to  steady  labor.  These  persons  have  fre- 
quently no  settled  home,  but  migrate  to  the  country  from 
the  cities  in  the  spring,  living  on  mendicancy,  thieving, 
and  chance-work,  and  then  drift  back  at  the  approach  of 
winter  to  enjoy  the  city  charities  during  that  season.  The 
great  proportion  of  these  persons  are  able-bodied  and  of 
foreign  descent.  They  are,  however,  not  found  to  any 
large  extent  in  the  Western  States.  Their  number  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  alone  is  estimated  at  25,000  each 
year.  By  the  laws  of  that  State,  if  vagrants  under  the 
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meaning  of  the  act.  they  may  bo  committed  by  magistrates 
to  the  house  of  correction  or  to  a  workhouse  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  fix  months,  and  constables  are  authorized  to 
arrest  them  without  warrant,  to  take  them  before  such 
magistrates,  and  then  make  proper  complaint.  There  are 
also  methods  of  obtaining  a  longer  period  of  commitment 
to  the  State  workhouse.  Such,  however,  is  the  extreme 
Immunity  of  the  Massachusetts  law  that  some  towns  send 
the  tramps  to  a  hotel,  and  pay  for  meals  and  lodging  for  a 
night !  According  to  the  New  York  law,  a  vagrant  may 
be  committed  to  the  poorhouse,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard 
labor  for  any  time  not  exceeding  six  months,  or,  if  he  be 
a  hardened  offender,  to  the  common  jail  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding sixty  days,  there  to  bo  kept,  if  the  justice  think 
proper,  on  bread  and  water  for  a  time  not  exceeding  one- 
half  the  time  of  his  commitment.  Children  found  begging 
may  bo  sent  to  the  poorhouse  or  to  some  appropriate  in- 
stitution, there  to  bo  instructed  in  useful  labor.  All  the 
Eastern  States  suffer' under  the  evil  of  mendicancy  or  va- 
grancy, and  have  passed  similar  laws  to  reform  it.  What, 
however,  is  most  needed  in  American  legislation  is  the 
establishment  of  State  workhouses,  where  able-bodied 
tramps  and  beggars  should  be  sent  from  the  country  poor- 
houses,  and  compelled  to  work  out  their  own  support  dur- 
ing a  period  of  not  less  than  six  months.  Shorter  sen- 
tences make  it  impossible  to  establish  any  remunerative 
farm  ur  industrial  work. 

What  the  mendicant  most  dreads  is  labor  and  detention. 
If  he  found  that  he  would  incur  the  risk  of  both  these 
in  our  villages  and  towns,  he  would  abandon  begging 
for  industrious  labor.  As  population  increases,  however, 
there  will  be  a  necessity  for  a  system  of  connection  by 
passes  or  tickets  for  the  different  county  poorhouses,  so 
that  a  vagrant  may  receive  the  necessary  alms,  but  bo 
kept  under  supervision  and  forced  to  move  to  his  destina- 
tion. The  difficult  subject  of  "settlement"  has  met  with 
different  treatment  in  different  States.  In  regard  to  the 
statistics  of  mendicancy,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
they  are  everywhere  exceedingly  untrustworthy,  as  in 
general  the  same  beggar  or  vagrant  is  re-counted  in  every 
almshouse  or  police-station  which  receives  him,  or  at  every 
fresh  sentence  of  the  magistrate  who  commits  him.  De 
Wattcville  (an  excellent  authority)  makes  the  proportion 
of  mendicants  in  France  1  to  104.  In  certain  departments, 
as  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  Rouen,  Strasbourg,  no  beggars  are 
registered;  in  Marseilles  the  proportion  is  1  to  1429;  in 
Paris,  1  to  397  ;  in  the  department  Du  Nord,  1  to  62.  Ac- 
cording to  K.  Villeneuve,  the  proportions  are  as  follows  : 
1  beggar  in  117  in  England;  1  in  200  in  Germany;  1  in 
200  in  Austria  ;  1  in  250  in  Denmark  ;  1  in  154  in  Spain  ; 
1  in  166  in  France;  1  in  126  in  Italy;  1  in  102  in  the 
Low  Countries  :  1  in  121  in  Portugal ;  1  in  202  in  Prussia ; 
1  in  1000  in  Russia  ;  1  in  243  in  Sweden  ;  1  in  150  in 
Switzerland  ;  I  in  666  in  Turkey  (in  Europe).  The  tramps 
on  a  given  night  in  England  have  been  returned  as  amount- 
ing in  1867  to  33,191,  which  would  make  a  proportion  of 
about  1  in  666.  CHARLES  L.  BRACE. 

Mendizabal'  (JuAN  ALVAREZ  Y),  b.  in  Cadiz,  Spain, 
1790,  son  of  b  Jewish  tradesman  named  Mendez ;  was  em- 
ployed in  the  commissariat  of  the  French  army  of  invasion 
1808-13;  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  banking-house  in 
Madrid;  took  part  in  1819,  with  Alcalit  Galiano  and  Istu- 
riz,  in  the  conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of.the  constitution 
of  1812;  rendered  important  services  in  procuring  funds 
for  the  revolutionary  army  1820;  aided  the  constitutional 
minister,  Canga-Arguelles,  in  negotiating  loans.  In  1823, 
on  the  re-establishment  of  absolute  government,  Mendiza- 
bal  fled  to  England,  where  he  was  for  some  time  imprisoned 
at  the  instance  of  some  capitalists  who  had  lost  money  by 
investing  in  Spanish  securities.  He  afterwards  established 
in  London  a  successful  mercantile  house ;  negotiated  a  loan 
for  Dom  Pedro  I.,  the  ex-emperor  of  Brazil  (1827),  and  ef- 
fected other  operations  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  government 
which  were  considered  to  display  great  financial  abilities. 
He  was  in  consequence  appointed  minister  of  finance  in 
June,  1835;  negotiated  a  fresh  loan  in  August  before  set- 
ting out  from  London.  Received  with  great  honor  in  Ma- 
drid, he  became  president  of  the  cabinet  Sept.  14,  promised 
to  finish  the  Carlist  insurrection  in  six  months,  and  was 
granted  all  his  demands  by  the  Cortes ;  bnt  being  unsuc- 
cessful in  realizing  his  expectations,  he  retired  from  his 
post  in  May,  1836.  He  was  again  in  office  from  Sept.,  1836, 
to  Aug.,  1837,  was  for  several  years  deputy  for  Madrid  in 
the  Cortes,  again  became  minister  of  finance  under  Espar- 
tero  in  1841,  was  obliged  to  escape  to  Portugal  on  the  fall 
of  tile  latter  in  July,  1843,  and  afterwards  lived  in  great 
splendor  in  London  and  Paris.  He  returned  to  Spain  in 
1848,  and  d.  at  Madrid  Nov.  3,  1853.  His  statue  has  been 
erected  in  that  capital. 

.Momloei'no,  county  of  N.  W.  California,  extending 
W.  from  the  main  Coast  Range  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area, 


3125  square  miles.  There  is  a  lower  range  of  coast  moun- 
tains W.  of  the  main  range.  The  valleys  are  fertile  and 
well  watered.  Cattle  and  wool  raising  are  leading  indus- 
tries. The  W.  part  abounds  in  dense  forests  of  redwood, 
pine,  etc.,  which  afford  great  quantities  of  lumber.  Cap. 
Ukiah.  Pop.  7545. 

Mendocino,  tp.  of  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  2690. 

Mendocino  City,  post-v.  of  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.,  125 
miles  N.  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  seaport  town,  has  good 
harbor  facilities,  several  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper, 
Odd  Fellows  and  Masonic  lodges,  several  hotels,  1  large 
saw-mill,  and  the  usual  number  of  stores  and  shops.  Prin- 
cipal business,  lumbering.  Pop.  about  800. 

GALVIN  <t  PIKE,  PUBS.  "  WEST  COAST  STAR." 

Men'don,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  501;  of 
tp.  1796. 

Mendon,  tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  2029. 

Mendon,  post-tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  34  miles 
S.  W.  of  Boston.  It  has  2  churches  and  a  high  school. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit.  Pop.  1175. 

Mendon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.,  21  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Kalamazoo,  and  on  the  St.  Joseph  River,  which  furnishes 
water-power.  It  has  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
terests of  importance.  Pop.  660 ;  of  tp.  1908. 

Mendon,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  traversed  by  the 
Canandaigua  and  Niagara  Bridge  division  of  the  New 
York  Central  R.  R.  It  contains  HONEOYE  FALLS  (which 
see).  The  post-v.  of  Mendon  has  some  manufactures.  The 
township  contains  9  churches.  Pop.  2900. 

Mendon,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  0.,  on  St. 
Mary's  River.  Pop.  164. 

Mendon,  post-tp.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  4  miles  N.  E.  of 
Rutland.  Pop.  612. 

Mendo'ta,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  La  Salle  co.,  III.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  and  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  Rs.,  has  2  graded  public  schools,  2 
churches,  a  public  library,  2  banks,  1  iron-foundry,  an 
organ  manufactory,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  number  of 
stores.  Pop.  of  v.  3546;  of  tp.  exclusive  of  v.  1043. 

RCGGLES  &  FORD,  PUBS.  "BULLETIN." 

Mendota,  post-v.  of  Dakota  co.,  Minn.,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  rivers,  on  the  E. 
shore  of  the  latter,  opposite  Fort  Snelling,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the  St.  Paul 
and  Sioux  City  R.  Rs.  Pop.  of  tp.  444. 

Mendo'za,  province  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  between  lat.  32°  and  34°  S.  and 
Ion.  67°  and  70°  W.  Area,  25,632  square  miles.  Pop. 
65,413,  mostly  mestizoes,  descending  from  Spaniards  and 
Indians  of  the  Guapes  tribe.  Agriculture  is  the  main  oc- 
cupation ;  corn,  wine,  and  fruits  are  produced.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  but  rain  is  rare,  and  artificial  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary. The  province  was  almost  treeless  when  the  Lombardy 
poplar  was  successfully  introduced. 

Mendoza,  town  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Mendoza,  is  on  an  elevation  of 
2891  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  a  thriving  and  even  pros- 
perous town,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  when  in  1861  it  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake ;  nine-tenths  of  its  in- 
habitants perished.  The  rebuilding  of  the  town  on  its  old 
site  speedily  began,  and  it  has  already  6000  inhabitants. 

Mendoza  (ANTONIO),  b.  in  Spain  about  1590;  became 
secretary  of  state  under  Philip  IV. ;  and  was  author  of 
poems  and  dramas  which  were  much  admired  in  the  lite- 
rary circles  at  court.  D.  in  1644.  Near  fifty  years  after- 
wards his  works  were  edited  by  the  archbishop  of  Lisbon 
under  the  title  El  Fenix  Castellano,  D.  Antonio  de  Mendoza 
renateido  (Lisbon,  1690).  A  second  edition  appeared  at 
Madrid  in  1728. 

Mendoza,  de  (ANTONIO),  Conde  de  Tendilla,  Spanish 
statesman  and  first  viceroy  (from  1535  to  1550)  of  Mexico 
or  New  Spain.  Chamberlain  and  high  in  the  considera- 
tion of  Charles  V.,  he  was  chosen  to  inaugurate  the  vice- 
regal system  in  Mexico,  all  the  more  difficult  at  the  time 
from  the  presence  there  of  Cortez.  His  administration 
was  marked  by  the  highest  order  of  statecraft.  Consid- 
erate for  the  rights  and  well-being  of  the  natives,  found- 
ing schools  for  their  instruction,  he  brought  them  into  re- 
markable assimilation  with  European  political  and  religious 
ideas.  He  founded  cities  and  public  institutions,  including 
a  mint,  and  greatly  extended  Spanish  settlements,  pro- 
moted agriculture,  introduced  the  printing-press  as  early  as 
1536,  and  developed  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  land.  A  grave, 
obstinate  Indian  revolt  in  Guadalajara  he  repressed  with 
the  aid  of  Indian  allies,  but  so  tempered  his  rigorous  course 
with  justice  and  moderation  as  in  a  short  time  to  obliterate 
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hostility  and  discontent.  It  is  estimated  that  in  154.8  as 
many  us  800,000  of  the  natives  perished  with  a  mortal 
fever  which  swept  over  Mexico.  In  1543  he  despatched  a 
party  of  exploration  to  the  Pacific  coast,  which  discovered 
Cape  Mendocino,  named  in  his  honor,  with  other  points 
in  California.  During  his  administration  the  exportation 
of  silver  to  Spain  exceeded  $22,500,000,  exclusive  of  the 
very  considerable  quantity  smuggled.  Affairs  in  Peru 
having  fallen  into  disorder,  Charles  V.  transferred  Men- 
doza  to  that  viceroyalty  in  1550,  as  essential  for  the  restor- 
ation of  good  government.  THOMAS  JORDAN. 

Mendoza,  dc  (  DIEGO  HURT  ADO),  b.  at  Granada  about 
1503 ;  studied  at  Salamanca,  and  was  employed  by  Charles 
V.  in  many  important  diplomatic  missions  to  Venice,  the 
pope,  the  Council  of  Trent,  etc.,  and  as  governor-genera! 
of  Siena,  but  made  himself  hated  by  his  haughty  manners 
and  cruel  proceedings.  Philip  II.  banished  him  from  the 
court  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his  rivals,  and  he 
d.  at  Valladolid  in  1575.  Although  very  successful  in  his 
undertakings  as  a  statesman,  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his 
literary  merits.  His  poems  (only  collected  edition,  Mad- 
rid, 1610)  did  not  make  a  lasting  impression.  ]iut  his 
comical  romance,  Vlilii  dc  Luzartlln  tin  Tnrmc»  (  1554),  first 
condemned  by  the  Inquisition,  formed  a  new  literary  spe- 
cies, much  admired,  and  imitated  not  only  in  Spain,  but  in 
all  Europe;  and  his  historical  work.  t/nri;-<i  '/<  <lr>n,inln, 
which  could  not  be  published  entire  until  1776,  is  consid- 
ered a  masterpiece.  His  library,  which  contained  many 
manuscripts  of  great  value,  is  now  at  the  Escurial. 

Mendoza,  de  (ISiao  LOPEZ).  See  SANTILLANA,  MAR- 
QUIS OF. 

Mendoza,  dc  (Ji'AV  GOXZAI.ES),  b.  at  Toledo.  Spain, 
about  1540;  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  I'am- 
ily ;  had  been  for  some  years  an  officer  in  the  army  when 
he  entered  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  sent  by 
Philip  II.  to  China  in  1580  to  obtain  information  about  tlic 
polities,  commerce,  manners,  and  customs  of  that  country. 
Father  Mendoza  spent  three  years  in  China,  and  remained 
two  years  in  Mexico  on  his  return.  He  published  a  val- 
uable account  of  hi<  oh-ervations  in  China  in  a  work  en- 
titled Uiftm-i'i  <]>_•  las  Cotae  mtts  Xntutilfit  Illt<>n  y  f\,nttt/n- 
tiret  del  (Irnn  Ret/mi  <lr-  la  I'hiun  (Madrid,  1586).  An  Kllg- 
lish  translation  wax  published  in  1588,  and  reprinted  by  the 
Hakluyt  Society  (2  vols..  ls;>:>,  ;,|).  Father  Mendota  wa- 
successively  bishop  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  vicar-apostolic 
of  Mexico  (1607),  bishop  of  Chiapas  and  of  Popayan,  New 
Granada,  where  he  d.  in  1617.  Ills  great  work  contain*  un 
important  account  of  early  missionary  explorations  in  New 
Mexico. 

Mendoza,  de  (Lonnvzo  SUAREZ),  of  the  same  family 
with  the  first  and  noblest  of  the  viceroys  of  Now  Spain; 
was  the  fifth  viceroy,  and  exercised  power  from  Oct.,  15Sli, 
to  June,  1583,  when  he  d.  He  established  the  Royal  Tri- 
bunal of  Commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  (15s 1 1.  subsequently  BO 
important  a  feature  in  Spanish  colonial  administration. 
During  his  administration  the  coinage  amounted  to 
$9,000,000.  His  title  was  that  of  count  de  Coruiia. 

THOMAS  JOHDAH. 

Mendoza,  de  (Pi-umo),  b.  in  Spain  about  1487;  filled 
a  high  office  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.  in  1535,  when  he 
proposed  to  undertake  the  discovery,  conquest,  and  settle- 
ment of  the  southern  portions  of  South  America:  was  ap- 
pointed adelantado.  alcalde  mayor,  and  alguazil  mayor  of 
the  region  in  question,  and  agreed  to  transport  thither  a  i 
large  and  well-equipped  colony.  He  sailed  from  San  Lu- 
cas do  ISarrameda  in  Apr.,  1535,  with  twelve  ships  and  800 
men  ;  touched  at  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  the  vice- 
admiral,  Osorio.  was  murdered  by  his  own  officers ;  ascended 
the  llio  de  la  Plata  as  far  as  the  island  of  San  Gabriel ; 
founded  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  but  lost  a  great  part  of 
the  colonists  in  a  war  with  the  Querandi  Indians,  who  at- 
tacked and  burned  the  settlement,  Mendoza  sent  his  brother, 
Gonzalo,  to  Paraguay,  whore  he  founded  the  city  of  Asun- 
cion Aug.  15,  1536;  and  another  brother,  Diego,  was  his 
general  in  the  wars  with  the  Indians.  The  adelantado  em- 
barked for  Europe  after  a  long  series  of  misfortunes,  was 
reduced  to  famine  on  the  voyage,  became  a  lunatic,  and  d. 
at  sea  in  1537. 

Menees  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Davidson  eo.,  Tenn..  June  26, 
1823.  He  graduated  in  medicine  in  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1846;  returned  to  Springfield,  and 
practised  there  until  1857,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
State  senate:  then  resumed  his  practice  in  Springfield. 
He  was  elected  in  1861  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  and 
re-elected  in  1863.  In  1865  he  went  to  Nashville.  He  was 
in  1873  elected  professor  of  materia  incdica  and  therapeu- 
tics in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville; after  filling  that  chair  for  one  term  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  obstetrics,  which  he  still  occupies. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  obstetrics  in  the 


medical  department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  dean 
of  the  faculty,  and  before  the  Tennessee  State  Medical 
Society  presented  an  able  paper  on  hour-glass  contraction 
of  the  uterus.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Menelfl'us,  king  of  Laceda?mon,  son  of  Atrcus  and 
brother  of  Agamemnon,  was  the  husband  of  Helen,  and 
became  thereby  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  verses  of  Homer. 

Menen'dez  de  Aviles,  b.  at  Aviles,  Spain,  in  1519, 
of  a  noble  Asturian  family;  took  service  in  the  Spanish 
navy,  and  was  for  many  years  a  daring  and  sucee--tul 
cruiser  on  his  own  account,  under  royal  commission, 
against  Moorish  and  other  pirates,  but  more  especially 
against  the  French  during  the  long  wars  of  Charles  V.  with 
that  nation.  He  attained  the  rank  of  captain-general ;  com- 
manded the  fleet  which  carried  Philip  II.  to  England  1554, 
of  that  which  brought  to  Flanders  the  money  and  reinforce- 
ments which  enabled  Philip  to  win  the  battle  of  St.  Quen- 
tin  (1557),  and  of  that  which  brought  back  the  king  and 
court  to  Spain  in  1559.  He  went  several  times  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  amassed  great  wealth,  and  served  twice 
as  "general"  of  the  annual  India  fleet.  On  returning  to 
Spain  (July,  1560)  he  was  imprisoned  and  fined  for  alleged 
misconduct,  but  his  great  abilities  enabled  him  to  regain 
the  favor  of  the  court,  and  in  1565  Philip  made  him  ade- 
lantado of  Florida,  and  entrusted  him  with  perhaps  the 
best-appointed  fleet  sent  to  the  Indies  in  that  century.  The 
news  of  a  French  colony  having  been  planted  in  Florida 
was  a  powerful  incentive,  and  Menendez  sailed  from  Cadiz 
June  29,  1565,  with  thirty-four  vessels,  carrying  264(1  col- 
onists, while  about  the  same  time  several  vessels  sailed  fur 
Florida  from  other  Spanish  ports.  Touching  at  Puerto 
Rico  in  August.  Menendez  proceeded  to  Florida;  went  first 
in  quest  of  the  French  on  St.  John's  River:  announced  to 
the  commander  his  intention  of  exterminating  the  colony; 
discovered  the  buy  and  river,  which  he  called  St.  Augus- 
tine, and  established  on  its  bank  (Sept.  8)  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  the  oldest  now  r \isting  in  the  U.  S.  The  French 
fleet,  commanded  by  Ribault.  soon  appeared  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Augustine  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  Spanish 
settlement,  but  it  was  driven  off  by  a  storm,  and  Menendez 
profited  by  the  circumstance  to  march  a  force  overland, 
with  which  at  daybreak  (Sept.  -I  )  be  surprised  anil 
sacred  the  French  garrison  at  Fort  Caroline.  Only  about 
seventy  persons  were  spared,  but  Laudonniere  with  a  few 
others  escaped  in  boats  nnd  reached  the  French  fleet.  Me- 
nondcz  left  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  changing  its  name  to 
San  Matco.  and  returned  to  St.  Augustine.  Ribault  was 
soon  afterwards  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  having  surren- 
dered to  Menendez,  most  of  the  French  were  put  to  death, 
in  violation,  as  is  alleged,  of  a  formal  promise  of  mercy. 
The  fort  of  Santa  Lucia  was  built  at  Cape  Canaveral,  that 
of  Santa  Elena  in  what  is  now  Port  Royal  harbor,  S.  ('., 
and  the  next  year  Menendez  pushed  his  explorations  north- 
ward as  far  as  Chesapeake  liay.  efilled  by  him  Santa  .Ma- 
ria, after  which  he  returned  to  Spain.  During  his  absence 
Dominique  de  Gourguefi,  a  French  adventurer,  captured 
Fort  San  Mateo,  and  massacred  its  garrison.  MeneiMc/. 
sent  in  1570  a  colony  of  Jesuits  to  begin  a  mission  on  the 
Rappahannock  River,  but  they  were  soon  cut  off  by  the  In- 
dians. In  1572  he  sailed  up  the  Potomac,  avenged  the  de- 
struction of  his  colony,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  careful 
exploration  of  the  coasts  of  the  Chesapeake.  Two  }  i  a  i  .- 
later  he  was  summoned  to  Spain,  and  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  squadron  to  be  sent  against  the  revolted  Nelhcr- 
laii'K  but  before  setting  sail  he  d.  at  Santander  Sept.  17, 
1574.  PORTER  C.  ]!i.t>-i. 

Menes.     Sec  EOVIT. 

Men'fi,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Girgcnti,  about 
3i  miles  from  the  sea-shore.  Pop.  in  1874,  9542. 

Mengs  (ANTON  RAFAEL),  b.  at  Aussig,  Bohemia,  Mar. 
12,  1728;  was  educated,  or  rather  trained,  to  be  a  painter 
by  his  father;  lived  alternately  in  Dresden,  where  he  was 
court-painter  to  Augustus  III.,  in  Rome,  and  at  the  court 
of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  d.  at  Rome  June  29,  177H. 
His  pictures,  the  pru.iucts  of  a  fine  taste  and  great  care, 
enjoyed  high  reputation  in  their  time,  but  his  an  criti- 
cisms, written  in  Italian,  published  at  Parma  in  1780,  and 
translated  into  most  European  languages,  are  considered 
more  interesting. 

Menha'den,  Moss-Bunker,  or  Bony  Fish,  the 
Jlreroortia  mcakatlen.  a  fish  of  the  herring  family,  exten- 
sively caught  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  full  of  small 
bones,  and  is  almost  uneatable  in  the  regular  way,  but  for 
some  years  it  has  been  the  subject  of  an  extensive  and 
growing  industry.  The  fish  are  put  up  as  sardines.  They 
are  decapitated,  the  tail  cut  off,  and  otherwise  trimmed, 
and  by  being  subjected  to  steam  the  bones  are  softened; 
they  are  then  put  in  cotton-seed  or  other  oil.  They  have 
been  long  caught  for  their  oil,  which  is  abundant  and  is 
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used  in  leather-dressing,  rope-making,  and  for  adulterating 
higher-priced  oils.  The  refuse,  called  fish-guano,  is  a  valu- 
abTe  fertilizer.  The  business  of  making  this  oil  and  guano 
is  extensively  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  New  England, 
Long  Island,  and  New  Jersey. 

Menhaden  Fisheries.     See  MEXHADES. 

Menifce,  county  of  N.  E.  Kentucky.  Area,  200  square 
miles.  It  is  a  broken,  hilly  region,  drained  by  affluents 
of  the  Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers.  Indian  corn  is  the 
leading  product.  Cap.  Frenchburg.  Pop.  1986. 

Menin',  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West 
Flanders,  on  the  Lys.  It  has  some  breweries  and  manu- 
factures of  lace  and  tobacco.  Pop.  9752. 

Menin'ges  [(Jr.  pfivtyt,  "membrane"],  in  anatomy, 
the  three  membranes  enveloping  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
called  dura  nutter,  pia  mater,  and  the  arachnoid  membrane. 
Each  is  described  under  its  alphabetical  head. 

Meningi'tis  [Lnt.  mpitlnr/ei,  "membrane,"  and  -itis, 
an  affix  denoting  "inflammation"],  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  which  envelop  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
termed  cerebral,  spinal,  and  cercbro-spinal  meningitis  ac- 
cording as  the  inflammatory  process  is  limited  to  the  region 
of  the  cerebrum  or  brain,  the  region  of  the  cord,  or  involves 
the  investments  of  both.  Acute  cerebral  meningitis  results 
from  injuries  of  the  head,  as  fractures  and  diseases  of  the 
cranial  bones,  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  mid- 
dle and  internal  car,  from  excessive  mental  labor,  from 
perverted  states  of  the  blood,  as  in  typhus  fever  and  acute 
rheumatism.  Sub-acute  or  secondary  meningitis,  of  less 
intensity,  occurs  in  many  of  the  febrile  diseases.  The 
tubercuiar  meningitis  of  children  is  the  result  of  mal-nutri- 
tion  of  the  blood  or  of  actual  tubercle  of  the  brain.  Spinal 
meningitis  most  often  follows  injury  or  disease  of  the  ver- 
tebra, less  frequently  is  excited  by  rheumatic,  gouty,  and 
tubercular  blood  states.  It  may  occur,  as  among  soldiers 
in  the  field,  from  exposure  in  sleeping  on  the  ground.  Cer- 
cbro-spinal meningitis  is  usually  epidemic,  and  is  but  one 
manifestation  of  a  malignant  febrile  disease,  the  cerebro- 
spinal  or  spotted  fever.  In  cerebral  meningitis  there  are 
intense  headache,  active  delirium,  contracted  pupil,  flushed 
face,  a  tense,  bounding  pulse,  sometimes  convulsions,  coma, 
paralysis,  and  death,  due  to  exudation  of  inflammatory 
products  upon  the  surface  or  within  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  Chronic  meningitis  may  be  the  cause  of  chronic 
headache,  of  epilepsy,  idiocy,  and  insanity.  In  tubercular 
meningitis  of  children  delirium  is  absent,  but  the  pain  in 
the  head  is  lancinating  and  intense,  causing  the  utterance 
of  shrill  cries,  constant  motion  of  the  head,  sleeplessness, 
and  peevishness.  There  are  automatic  movements  of  the 
extremities,  and  convulsions.  General  emaciation  coex- 
ists, as  this  is  a  disease  of  delicate  and  bottle-fed  infants 
or  of  children  tainted  with  scrofula  or  tuberculosis.  In 
spinal  meningitis  movement  of  the  body  develops  intense 
pain  over  the  length  of  the  spine  and  in  the  extremities, 
and  an  incurvation  or  rigid  arching  of  the  back.  Epi- 
demic cerebro-spinal  meningitis  has,  in  addition  to  menin- 
geat  symptoms,  febrile  disturbance,  great  debility,  a.nd  a 
peculiar  purple  eruption.  Acute  meningitis  is  treated  lo- 
cally by  cold  applications  and  counter-irritants,  internally 
by  remedies  reducing  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  secondary 
meningitis  we  treat  the  primary  disease,  the  exciting  cause. 
Tubercular  meningitis  requires  improved  hygiene,  diet,  ton- 
ics, and  alteratives.  Cercbro-spinal  meningitis  requires 
nourishing  diet,  tonics,  and  stimulants  to  resist  the  degen- 
erated blood  state,  and  opium  is  pre-eminent  in  curative 
effects.  E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR. 

Menisperma'cene  [from  Menispernnim,  "moon-seed," 
one  of  the  genera],  a  curious  natural  order  of  climbing  ex- 
ogenous shrubs,  mostly  tropical  lianas,  but  there  are  a 
few  species  found  in  the  U.  S.  Colombo,  cocculus  Indicus, 
and  pareira  brava  are  its  most  important  medicinal  prod- 
ucts. There  are  a  number  of  actively  poisonous  species. 

Menisper'mine  [Gr.  pii?]),  the  "moon,"  and  mre'ppia, 
"seed"],  a  crystalline  principle  found,  with  PICROTOXINE 
(which  see),  in  a  plant  known  as  Anamirta  coccnltts,  one  of 
the  names  of  which,  formerly  used  by  Linnams,  is  Memsper- 
mum  cocctilns.  The  seeds  are  familiarly  known  as  COCCCLUS 
INDICTTS  (which  see).  Menispermine,  by  analyses  of  Pelletier 
anil  Conerbe,  is  Ci8Hi2N02.  Though  alkaloid  in  its  nature, 
it  is  stated  to  be  not  poisonous ;  while  picrotoxine,  which 
is  nut  alkaloid,  is  very  baneful.  II.  WI.-RTZ. 

Men'no,  post-tp.  of  Mifflin  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1173. 

Menno,  or  Menno  Simons.  See  MESNOXITES,  BAP- 
TISTS, and  ANABAPTISTS. 

Men'nonites,  a  body  of  Christians  deriving  their 
name  from  Menno  Simons  (1496-1561).  After  the  taking  of 
Miinster,  and  the  execution  of  the  leaders  of  the  ANABAPTISTS 
(which  see),  June  24,  1535,  Menno  Simons,  who  had  been  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  gave  himself  to  the  winning  of  the 


remnants  of  the  deluded  people  from  the  lawless  fanati- 
cism into  which  they  had  been  led.  With  older  and  purer 
elements  ho  united  them  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  North 
(Irnnuny,  and  the  adherents  of  his  views  were  known 
henceforth  as  Tiiiif-ijesiinite  (Baptists  in  the  general  sense) 
or  as  Mcnnonites.  While  some  of  the  earlier  views  of  the 
Anabaptists  were  retained,  their  fanatical  violence  was 
completely  set  aside.  The  Mennonites  were  carefully  or- 
ganized after  what  was  regarded  as  the  primitive  congre- 
gational model.  They  had  ministers  and  deacons.  Their 
discipline  was  very  strict.  They  maintained  that  Chris- 
tians should  not  bring  lawsuits,  demand  interest,  take  oaths, 
nor  serve  as  soldiers.  They  rejected  infant  baptism,  but 
did  not  immerse.  Some  of  them  adopted  feet-washing  in 
connection  with  preparation  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  They 
dropped  all  the  views  subversive  of  civil  rule  which  had 
been  held  by  the  Anabaptists.  Their  ministry  is  unpaid, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  not  regularly  educated.  The  <Ja- 
lenists,  however,  established  a  seminary  for  preachers  in 
1735,  and  in  our  own  century  some  efforts  have  been  made 
in  theological  education.  Their  simple  lives,  thrifty  habits, 
and  fidelity  to  promises  made  them  many  friends.  They 
obtained  toleration  first  in  the  Netherlands,  and  then  in 
England  and  in  Germany.  Diversity  of  views  in  regard 
to  strictness  in  excommunication  led  to  their  division  into 
the  "Fine"  or  "Strict"  and  "Coarse"  or  "Mild"  (1554— 
61 ).  The  "'  Mild  "  are  the  Waterlanders,  taking  their  name 
from  their  locality.  The  "  Strict "  have  many  subdivisions. 
The  milder  party  also  divided  on  the  questions  between 
Calvinism  (the  Apostoolists)  and  Arminianism  (the  Ga- 
lenists),  1664.  In  ISO!  the  parties  united,  the  Galcnista 
forming  the  major  part,  and  (1811)  strengthened  the  the- 
ological seminary  in  Amsterdam.  In  Holland  there  are 
about  120  congregations  ;  in  Germany  the  number  of  Men- 
nonites is  estimated  at  14,000,  probably  half  of  whom  are 
in  the  province  of  West  Prussia.  In  Prussia  they  were 
freed  3802  from  the  obligation  to  bear  arms,  and  in  1827 
from  the  necessity  of  taking  official  and  judicial  oaths.  In 
1867  the  North  German  federal  constitution  again  imposed 
on  them  the  obligation  of  military  service.  In  1783  many 
emigrated  from  Prussia  to  the  Russian  dominions,  settling 
first  on  the  Dnieper.  In  1870  they  had  reached  the  num- 
ber of  40,000.  (For  the  history  of  the  Mennonites  see 
Schyn  (1723),  Mattschoen  (1729),  Ifunzinger  (1831),  Bou- 
terweek  (1864),  and  the  literature  under  ANABAPTISTS  and 
BAPTISTS.  For  the  theory  of  their  points  of  contact  with 
the  Waldenses  see  Halbertsma  and  Blaupot  ten  Cate 
(1844).)  In  the  U.  S.  the  Mennonites  are  a  body  of  con- 
siderable strength.  On  the  invitation  of  Pcnn  many  im- 
migrated in  1683-98.  In  1735  there  were  about  500  fam- 
ilies settled  in  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.  By  reason  of  being  sub- 
jected to  the  conscription  in  1871  large  numbers  of  the 
Russian  Mennonites  have  recently  emigrated  to  America. 
The  translation  of  the  Dort  Confession  of  1632  tended  to 
remove  many  prejudices  against  them.  They  have  in 
America  about  500  churches,  250  ministers,  and  60,000 
communicants.  The  Amish  or  Omish  Mennonites  (1693) 
are  rigid  in  discipline  and  in  dress,  proscribing  even  but- 
tons as  carnal  vanities.  The  Reformed  Mennonites  arose 
in  Lancaster  CO.,  Pa.,  in  1811.  Their  aim  is  to  restore  the 
ancient  faith  and  practice  of  their  Church.  There  are  other 
subdivisions  of  later  origin.  C.  P.  KRAUTII. 

Menobranch'us,  Proteus  of  the  Lakes,  or  Fish- 
Lizard,  a  batrachian  of  the  order  Amphipneusta,  has 
the  head  and  mouth  large;  the  upper  jaw  and  palate 
thickly  set  with  small  sharp  teeth ;  a  short  neck,  with 
three  branchial  tufts  on  each  side ;  tail  compressed  later- 
ally, and  fringed  with  a  delicate  membrane ;  four  limbs, 
each  having  four  toes  without  nails ;  small  eyes,  without 
lids;  thick  and  fleshy  lips;  a  large  tongue,  immovable 
except  at  the  tin  and  edges ;  small  nostrils ;  a  long  body, 
and  a  smooth  skin.  Two  species  are  found  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  U.  S. — M.  maculatits,  twelve  inches  long,  with 
sub-circular  dark-gray  spots,  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  system;  and  M.  lateral!*,  characterized 
by  a  dark  band  passing  from  the  nostrils  along  the  sides 
to  the  tail.  It  is  found  only  in  the  Southern  waters  tribu- 
tary to  the  Mississippi.  It  has  rudimentary  lungs,  and  is 
able  to  support  life  out  of  water  two  or  three  hours. 

Menom'inee,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  S.  W.  by 
Wisconsin  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Menominee 
River),  and  on  the  S.  E.  by  Green  Bay.  .It  is  cold,  hilly, 
and  covered  mostly  by  forests.  Lumber-cutting  and  the 
mining  of  marble  and  iron  ore  are  the  leading  industries. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Peninsular  division  of  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  Area,  1300  square 
miles.  Cap.  Menominee.  Pop.  1791. 

Menominee,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Menominee  co., 
Mich.,  on  Green  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menominee  River, 
and  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  is  an  im- 
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portant  shipping-point  for  lumber  to  Chicago  and  the  Ext- 
ern markets,  is  engaged  in  mining  iron  and  marble,  and 
has  2  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  1597. 

Menom'onee,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Jo  Daviess  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Illinois  Central  It.  R.  and  the  Mississippi  River.  Pop. 
593. 

Menomonee,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Dunn  co.,  Wis., 
on  the  West  Wisconsin  R.  R.,  23  miles  N.  W.  of  Eau  Claire, 
has  excellent  public  schools,  7  churches,  1  foundry,  machine 
and  carriage  shop,  2  brickyards,  5  hotels,  1  newspaper,  a 
sash-factory,  and  stores.  It  is  a  depot  for  the  fur-trade. 
Pop.  2210.  R.  J.  FLINT,  ED.  "  NEWS." 

Meuomonee,  tp.  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  2350. 
Menomonecs,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians  of  the 
Algonkin  stock,  at  present  numbering  1362  souls,  placed 
upon  a  reservation  of  230,400  acres  in  the  Green  Kay  re- 
gion of  Wisconsin.  Their  reservation  abounds  in  noble 
;inc  forests  and  excellent  water-power.  Upon  timber  cut 
ere  they  receive  a  royalty,  besides  a  government  annuity. 
They  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization. 

Menop'oma,  a  tailed  batraehian  reptile  peculiar  to  the 
fresh  waters  of  North  America,  which  seems  to  form  a  con-  [ 
necting  link  between  the  perennibranchiate  amphibians  j 
and  the  salamander.     It  has  a  large  and  flat  head ;  two  | 
concentric  scries  of  minute  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  , 
one  series  in  the  under  jaw  :  a  branchial  orifice  on  each 
side;  rudimentary  branchiae  :  four  limbs,  the  anterior  hav- 
ing four  and  the  posterior  live  short  palmatcd  toes;  and  a 
loose  skin  folded  on  the  sides  of  the  body.    The  commonest 
species,  M.  Alli-'jlnntifiiitc,  known  as  hell-bender,  mud-devil, 
ground-puppy,  young  alligator,  or  tweeg,  abounds  in  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  and  was  formerly 
classified  as  Pntot^opnt  !i>><'i-i<f".     It  attains  a  length  of 
two  feet,  has  a  slaty-gray  color  with  dark   spots,  feeds 
chiefly  on  fish,  worms,  and  mollusks,  is  fierce  and  vora- 
cious, and  erroneously  regarded  as  poisonous.    The  species 
M,  fitscum  (Holbrook),  found  in  Western  North  Carolina, 
is  brownish-white  above  and  yellowish-white  below. 
Menstruation.     See  CATAMEXIA. 
Mensura'tion  [Lat.  mnmirn,  a  "measuring"],  that 
part  of  practical  geometry  which  teaches  how  to  measure  I 
the  area  of  figures  and  volume  of  solids  by  measuring  cer- 
tain lines  and  angles  of  the  figures  and  solids.     As  every 
rectilinear  plane  figure  can  be  decomposed  into  triangles, 
and  every  solid  bounded  by  planes  can  be  decomposed  into 
pyramids,  the  measurement  of  the  area  of  such  figures  and 
of  the  volume  of  such  solids  resolves  itself  into  the  deter- 
mination, by  the  methods  of  elementary  geometry,  of  the 
sides  and  angles  of  certain  triangles.     But  the  determina- 
tion of  the  length  of  curved  lines,  the  area  of  plane  sur- 
faces bounded  by  lines  which  are  not  all  right,  of  the  area 
of  curved  surfaces,  and  of  the  volume  of  solids  bounded 
by  surfaces  which  are  not  all  plane,  requires  the  aid  of  the 
integral  calculus. 

Mental  Philosophy.    See  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Menta'na,  a  small  place  with  an  old  castle,  13  miles 
to  the  N.  E.  of  Rome,  noted  on  account  of  the  battle  which 
took  place  here  Nov.  3,  ISO".  The  small  army  of  volun- 
teers under  Garibaldi,  numbering  about  3500  men,  and 
purposing  to  take  Rome  and  unite  the  Papal  States  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  had  defeated  the  papal  troops  at  Mon- 
terotondo  (Oct.  20),  and  was  about  to  push  on  towards 
Rome,  when  on  the  28th  and  29th  the  French  fleet  landed 
the  detachment  of  Failly  at  Civita  Vecchia.  Garibaldi, 
who  was  before  the  Roman  gute  of  St.  Jean  on  Oct.  30, 
retreated  to  Monterotondo  and  Mentana,  and  began  to 
intrench  this  position.  On  Nov.  2  he  pushed  one  detach- 
ment towards  Corresa  and  another  towards  Tivoli.  This 
latter  fell  in  with  3000  papal  troops,  followed  by  2000 
French  troops.  The  volunteers  retreated  to  Mentana.  and 
here  began  a  fight  which  lasted  four  hours,  and  in  which 
they  were  completely  defeated  by  the  papal  troops,  aided 
by  the  French.  Their  loss  was  very  heavy,  principally  on 
account  of  the  Chassepot  gun,  with  which  the  French  in- 
fantry had  recently  been  provided,  and  which  were  tried 
here  for  the  first  thne.  Garibaldi  had  only  infantry,  ill- 
armed  people  without  discipline.  His  adversaries  had  M 
three  weapons,  regular  troops,  and  were  superior  in  num- 
bers. On  the  retreat  the  volunteers  met  with  the  Italian 
army,  which  had  entered  the  Papal  States;  they  were  dis- 
armed, and  Garibaldi  himself  was  taken  prisoner  and 
brought  to  the  fortress  of  Varignano.  near  Spczzia.  In 
honor  of  this  victory  the  pope  instituted  the  Mentana 
medal,  a  silver  cross  with  the  inscriptions.  Fidti  et  Virtnti 
and  Mine  Victoria,  which  was  given  to  all  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle.  ArnrsT  XIKMAXX. 

Men'tchikof  (ALEXANDER  lUxiELoviTrn).  PIIIXCE,  b. 
at  Moscow  Nov.  27, 1672,  in  humble  circumstances,  and  ap- 
prenticed to  a  pic-baker ;  attracted  the  attention  of  Lcfort 


by  his  spirited  face ;  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  Preoba- 
shenski;  discovered  a  conspiracy  among  the  Strelit/es; 
distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  Azov;  accompanied 
the  czar  on  his  journey  to  Holland  and  England;  gained 
by  degrees  his  confidence;  became  after  the  death  of  Lefort 
his  most  intimate  friend  and  adviser,  and  was  made  a 
prince  in  1707  and  field-marshal  in  1709.  He  was  a  man 
of  superior  talent,  both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  military 
commander.  He  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Kalisz  1706, 
contributed  much  to  the  victory  of  Poltava  1709,  con- 
quered Pomerania  in  1712,  took  Stettin  in  1713,  and  his 
influence  was  felt  in  all  branches  of  the  civil  government 
of  Russia.  But  his  rapacity  was  amazing;  and  when  in 
1713  he  abandoned  Stettin  to  Prussia  without  the  consent 
of  the  czar,  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial:  his  general 
conduct  underwent  investigation,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  death.  The  czar  changed  this  verdict  to  a  heavy  fine, 
and  even  appointed  him  governor  of  St.  Petersburg,  but 
he  had  lost  his  influence.  Once  more,  however,  he  e.-mn- 
into  power  on  the  accession  of  Catharine  I.  in  1725,  and 
when  in  1727  she  was  sueceeded  by  the  young  Peter  II., 
he  obtained  absolute  control  of  the  government  of  Russia. 
He  was  just  about  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  czar  when 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  conspiracy  headed  by  the  familv  of 
Dolgoruki.  Sept..  1727;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and 
he  and  his  family  were  banished  to  Berezov.  in  Siberia, 
where  he  d.  Nov.  2,  1729. — His  great-grandson,  AI.KX- 
ANDKR  SERGEIVITCH  MEXTCIIIKOF,  b.  in  1789.  d.  .May  :;. 
1869;  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  emperor  Alexander  in 
1812-14,  governor  of  Finland  in  1831,  minister  of  marine 
in  1S3U,  and  commander-in-chief  during  the  Crimean  wur. 
He  lost  the  battles  of  Alma  ami  Inkerman,  but  defended 
B0butopol  with  sneeess  I'm-  several  months.  He  retired  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  was  succeeded  by  (Jortehakof. 
In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  Old  Russian  party,  and  was 
averse  to  all  reforms. 

Mentone'  [Fr.  Minimi],  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Alpes-Maritimes,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay 
of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  celebrated  for  its  delicious  cli- 
mate, being  surrounded  on  the  three  sides  by  the  Sea-Alps, 
here  between  3000  and  4000  feet  high.  Although  it  has  u.i 
regular  harbor,  it  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  fruits,  lish, 
and  perfumeries.  Pop.  about  10.000.  Close  by  are  the 
famous  bone-caves,  88  feet  above  the  Mediterranean,  and 
rich  in  pre-historic  remains.  On  Mar.  26,  1872,  a  fossil 
human  skeleton  was  found  here,  21  j  feet  from  the  surface, 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Palirolithii'  age.  It  wa<  six  feet 
long,  and  showed  a  facial  angle  of  nearly  8.0°.  It  was 
placed  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris. 

Men'tor,  tp.  of  Lake  CO.,  O..on  Lake  Erie.  The  post- 
villngc  of  Mentor  is  near  the  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  6  miles 
S.  W.  of  Painesville.  Pop.  418 ;  of  tp.  1666. 

Mentor,  tp.  of  Clark  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  441. 

Mentz  [Ger.  Mainz:  Fr.  Mayence;  anc.  Mor/unliarnm], 
city  of  Germany,  in  Hesse-Dartnstadt.  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  opposite  the  influx  of  the  Main,  founded  in  the 
second  century  by  the  Romans,  destroyed  in  the  fifth  by 
Attila,  but  restored  by  Charlemagne.  It  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  a  system  of  strong  fortifications  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  immense  bastions  and  four  detaehed 
forts,  which  command  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  Its  streets 
are  generally  crooked  and  narrow,  though  a  large  portion 
of  the  city  has  been  rebuilt  since  the  conflagration  in  1  857 
in  a  thoroughly  modern  fashion  ;  but  it  contains  many  in- 
teresting buildings — among  which  is  the  cathedral,  of  the 
fourteenth  century — and  many  beautiful  promenades  and 
public  places,  such  as  the  Gutenberg  Place,  with  the  mag- 
nificent bronze  monument  by  Thorwaldsen  of  Johann  Gu- 
tenberg, who  was  born  and  died  here,  anil  whose  house  is 
still  preserved.  Among  its  manufactures,  those  of  car- 
riages, furniture,  and  musical  instruments  enjoy  great  re- 
pute, and  its  trade  is  very  considerable.  Pop.  53,902. 

Mentz,  tp.  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.  It  contains  the  vil- 
lage of  PORT  BVROX  (which  sec).  Pop.  2278. 

Me'nu,  or  Manu  [Sans,  man,  "  to  think  "],  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  human  race  in  the  Vedas  and  other 
sacred  books  of  India.  Several  other  Menus  are  recognized 
in  Hindoo  mythology,  forming  a  succession  often  or  four- 
teen personages,  each  of  whom  was  said  to  have  created 
the  world,  and  perished  with  it  after  a  period  of  incalcula- 
ble ages,  called  a  mnninintitra,  or  "age  of  Menu."  The 
authors  of  the  Brahmanical  code  of  social  and  religious 
ordinances  gave  their  work  the  name  of  fimtitulrs  »f  Mi  nn 
to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  thereby  in- 
timating that  this  code  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
earliest  times ;  but  at  a  later  period,  when  the  »ri>/i'»M  of 
the  Vedic  and  Brahinanic  religions  had  been  confounded 
together  by  the  sacred  eastc  which  arrogated  to  itself  the 
exclusive  custody  and  interpretation  of  the  ancient  books, 
Menu  was  represented  as  the  author  of  the  code  bearing 
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his  name.  Hence,  some  European  scholars  have  supposed 
that  a  real  Menu  lived  and  promulgated  laws  at  the  transi- 
tion period  between  the  Vedic  and  Brahmanic  periods,  but 
this  opinion  ia  wholly  unsupported  and  unneeessary.  The 
Imtitittr*  »/'  -"'»«  (translated  by  Sir  William  Jones)  are  the 
saiM-ed  books  oft  he  Brahmans,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  system  of  caste  and  the  definition  of  the 
social  and  religious  duties  of  the  members  of  the  four  castes. 

The  following  new  and  striking  derivation  of  this  prim- 
itive mythological  word  is  given  in  Mr.  S.  1'.  Andrews's 
recent  work,  lladieal  h'tym<ilt>i/i/,  <ir/ln'  Urii/in  i if  J.nnyuage 
nml  /.niiifiKiges:  "  Throughout  the  Indo-European  family 
of  language's,  the  syllable  MA  (changeable  to  me,  mi,  mo, 
mil}  mcnna  'great,'  and  XA  (changeable  to  tie,  ni,  no,  nn) 
moans  'small.'  as  to  their  primal  sense.  Hence  Mana, 
Mena,  Menu,  etc.  mean  '  great-small,'  and  thence  '  mtiu '  or 
'proportion,'  allied  with  tapering  or  spindle-form,  the  cone, 
pvnunid,  or  triangle.  Compare  Lat.  men-eft,  'a  surveyor's 
triangular  measuring-board,'  me(n)ta,  'anything  conical;' 
mon-8,  Eng.  '  monn-tiiin /  Lat.  men-9,  Eng.  'mind' — i'.  e. 
'ratio;'  Sansk.  mil,  Lat.  men-mira,  Eng.  '  metis-lire,'  hence 
Sansk.nmna, '  to  think.'  Mann,  the  mythic  ancestor  of  the 
human  race;  Eng.  'man/  Ger.  mensch,  etc."  Compare 
also  Sansk.  men,  "  the  moon  " — i.  e.  "  the  measurer,"  trace- 
able perhaps  in  Manah,  an  Arabian  goddess  ;  Mana,  Mania, 
Manes,  early  Etruscan  and  Italian  deities;  Mannus, ances- 
tor of  the  German  race;  Manes,  founder  of  a  Persian  re- 
ligion ;  Men,  or  Mcne,  a  Phrygian  divinity  mentioned  by 
Homer;  Menes,  founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy;  Meni, 
a  Babylonian  divinity  (Isa.  Ixv.  11,  margin) ;  and  the  Cre- 
tan lawgiver,  Minos.  (See  this  root  in  Chaldean,  Hebrew, 
and  Egyptian  weights  and  measures.)  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Menur'idie  [from  Menura,  MVT),  "crescent,"  and  cvpd, 
"tail,"  and  -ida],  a  family  of  birds  of  the  group  Passeres 
or  Coracomorphac,  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  vomer,  which,  according  to  Huxley,  is  "  broad  and 
rounded  off  in  front  and  deeply  cleft  behind.  The  maxillo- 
palatines  are  altogether  obsolete,  or  at  any  rate  unossified. 
The  sternum  has  a  well-developed  and  forked  manubrium, 
but  its  posterior  edge  is  strongly  convex,  and  only  ex- 
hibits a  slight  notch  on  each  side.  The  furcula  has  no 
median  process,  and  its  scapular  ends  are  comparatively 
little  expanded."  The  bill  is  moderately  slender  and 
pointed  ;  the  gape  quite  well  cleft ;  the  nostrils  linear,  and 
advanced  beyond  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  the  tarsi  quite 
long,  but  stout ;  the  toes  normal ;  the  tail  very  peculiar  in 
the  male,  simulating  the  ancient  lyre  in  appearance,  the 
external  feathers  being  full  and  sigmoidally  curved,  and 
the  intermediate  ones  with  distant  barbules  diverging  from 
the  shafts.  There  is  but  one  known  species  (Menura 
mperba),  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  Australia;  it  generally 
lives  in  pairs,  and  feeds  upon  insects.  THEO.  GILL. 

Menza'leh,  the  largest  lake  or  lagoon  of  Lower  Egypt, 
50  miles  long,  25  miles  broad,  situated  E.  of  Damietta,  and 
separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  narrow  row  of 
sandbanks.  Its  depth  is  only  from  2  to  5  feet,  but  it  is  rich 
in  fish  and  fowl,  and  its  many  islands  are  densely  peopled 
and  celebrated  for  their  fertility.  The  Suez  Canal  runs 
straight  through  the  lake  for  27  miles. 

Men'zel  (WOLFGANG),  b.  June  21,  1798,  at  Walden- 
burg,  Silesia ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign  of 
1815;  studied  philosophy  and  history  at  Jena  and  Bonn; 
was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Jahn,  the  founder  of  the 
German  Turners;  lived  from  1820  to  1824  as  a  teacher 
at  Aarau,  Switzerland,  but  settled  in  1825  at  Stuttgart, 
where  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and 
d.  Apr.  23,  1873.  His  productions  are  very  varied,  com- 
prising tales  and  romances — Ilubezahl  (1829),  Narcisttim 
(1830),  Furore  (1851);  historical  and  mythological  works 
and  travelling  sketches,  sometimes  consisting  of  several 
volumes,  of  which  Geachichte  der  Dciitackcn  ("History  of 
the  Germans,"  3  vols.,  1824-25)  was  translated  into  English 
by  G.  Horrocks  (London,  1849);  and  finally,  criticisms  in 
the  form  of  essays  in  the  Literaturblutt,  which  he  edited 
for  many  years,  and  also  in  the  form  of  books,  such  as 
Nti-iffaerie  (1823),  Die  Deutsche  Literalur  (1828),  trans- 
lated by  C.  C.  Felton  in  Ripley's  Specimens  of  Foreign 
Literature  (Boston,  1840). 

Mep'pel,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Drenthe, 
has  some  manufactures  and  trade.  Pop.  6941. 

Mequon',  tp.  of  Ozaukee  eo.,  Wis.     Pop.  3156. 

Mer'amec,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  907. 

Meramec,  tp.  of  Franklin  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  1480. 

Meramec,  tp.  of  St.  Louis  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3436. 

Mercaclaii'te  (SA VERIO),  b.  at  Altamura  in  1707,  and 
educated  at  the  musical  college  of  San  Sebastio  in  Naples ; 
attracted  first  attention  in  1818  by  ;i  cantata  performed  at 
Naples;  was  appointed  director  of  the  Italian  opera  in 
Mail.-iil  in  1827  ;  chapel-rnaster  at  the  cathedral  of  Novara 


in  1833;  director  of  the  conservatory  of  Naples  in  1840; 
became  entirely  blind  in  1862,  and  d.  at  Naples  Dec.  18; 
1870.  He  was  a  very  prolific  composer,  vivacious  and  grace- 
ful ;  none,  however,  of  his  fifty  operas  is  now  performed ; 
only  some  of  his  sacred  compositions  have  survived. 

Mer'cantile  Law.  That  department  of  the  municipal 
law  which  relates  particularly  to  mercantile  persons  and 
contracts  is  termed  the  mercantile  law,  or  the  law  merchant, 
ami  sometimes  commercial  law.  The  mercantile  law  is 
often  spoken  of  as  though  it  were  a  code  of  regulations  ex- 
isting by  itself,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  general  law 
of  the  country,  and  possessing  an  independent  authority, 
derived  cither  from  the  customs  of  traders  or  from  some 
foreign  legislation.  This  is  an  entirely  erroneous  concep- 
tion. The  various  rules  which  control  the  business  acts 
of  mercantile  persons,  and  prescribe  the  clfect  and  oper- 
ation of  mercantile  contracts,  and  which  for  purposes  of 
convenience  and  general  description  merely  have  been  de- 
nominated the  mercantile  law,  arc  and  must  be  originated 
and  made  authoritative  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  any 
other  rules  of  the  municipal  law;  that  is,  in  the  U,  S.  and 
in  Great  Britain  they  must  cither  be  directly  enacted  by 
the  legislature  or  must  be  uttered  by  the  superior  courts 
while  rendering  their  judicial  decisions.  The  mistaken 
view  mentioned  above  results  from  the  habit,  very  prevalent 
among  careless  writers,  of  confounding  the  process  of  cre- 
ating the  law,  the  legislative  act  by  which  rules  become 
mandatory  and  compulsive,  with  the  sources  from  which 
these  rules  are  derived,  from  which  the  material  is  taken 
and  added  to  the  constantly  growing  fabric  of  the  national 
jurisprudence.  Numerous  special  subjects  arc  embraced 
within  the  purview  of  the  mercantile  law  which  may  be 
properly  classified  as  pertaining  to  the  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  trade  and  commerce,  the  peculiar  kinds  of  things 
which  are  the  objects  of  mercantile  ownership,  such  as 
ships,  and  the  different  species  of  contracts  which  are  ordi- 
narily used  in  the  transactions  of  business.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  of  these  subdivisions  included  within 
the  general  denomination  of  mercantile  law  when  used  in 
its  broadest  sense  according  to  the  extension  given  to  it  by 
the  modern  modes  of  carrying  on  trade  and  commerce : 
The  law  as  to  sole  traders,  partnerships,  corporations,  and 
joint-stock  companies,  these  being  the  forms  in  which  mer- 
chants themselves  may  engage  in  trade,  either  singly  or  in 
combination  with  others.  Of  contracts,  the  principal  ones 
are  agency,  sale,  bailments,  and  especially  hiring,  common 
carriage,  and  pledge,  bills,  notes,  and  other  negotiable 
paper,  guaranty,  suretyship,  marine,  fire,  and  life  insurance, 
and  all  the  contracts  connected  with  the  ownership  of  ship- 
ping and  its  use  in  foreign  and  inland  commerce,  including 
charter-parties,  bills  of  lading,  bottomry  bonds,  the  rights, 
powers,  and  duties  of  part  owners,  masters,  and  seamen, 
and  all  the  various  maritime  liens  resulting  either  from 
contract  or  from  tort,  and  the  enforcement  thereof  in  ad- 
miralty. To  these  must  be  added  certain  peculiar  reme- 
dies, some  of  which  apply  to  all  mercantile  persons  and  to 
all  kinds  of  property,  while  others  are  strictly  maritime — 
namely,  bankruptcy,  stoppage  in  transitu,  and  lien,  to  the 
last  of  which  may  be  referred  the  whole  subject  of  admi- 
ralty jurisdiction  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  private 
commerce  and  the  transactions  of  business.  It  is  plain 
from  the  foregoing  enumeration  that  the  mercantile  law 
covers  a  wide  field  and  embraces  a  vast  variety  of  particu- 
lars ;  and  yet  there  is  in  it,  as  a  whole,  a  remarkable 
unity  and  simplicity,  since  its  rules,  although  many  and 
minute,  are  derived  from  a  comparatively  few  general 
principles  of  equity  and  justice,  and  are  based  upon  cus- 
toms and  usages  almost  identically  the  same  among  mer- 
cantile men  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  If  we 
compare  this  department  of  our  own  jurisprudence  with 
that  portion  of  the  law  of  all  other  enlightened  nations 
which  deals  with  the  same  subject-matter,  we  shall  dis- 
cover a  close  resemblance,  a  marked  similarity,  running 
through  them  all,  often  extending  not  only  to  the  general 
doctrines,  but  even  to  the  minute  detail  of  rules.  This 
likeness  results  both  from  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter 
itself,  and  from  the  common  origin  whence  the  legislation 
of  all  commercial  and  maritime  states  originally  derived 
the  regulations  which  make  up  the  mercantile  law  of  each. 
The  great  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce  are  neces- 
sarily international,  and  cannot,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  be  confined  within  any  one  territory  or  jurisdiction. 
Antecedent  to  all  legislation,  and  independent  of  all  pos- 
itive national  law  therefor,  it  was  inevitable  that  merchants 
of  all  lands  should  fall  into  the  same  methods  of  doing 
business,  and  should  adopt  the  same  usages  and  customs 
to  which  they  voluntarily  conformed  in  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse ;  and  a  violation  of  these  customs  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  common  opinion  among  them,  since  all  com- 

!  merce  depends  upon  complete  good  faith  and  implicit  trust. 

i  When  such  a  body  of  customs  and  usages  was  formed  for 
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the  regulation  of  all  foreign  commerce,  it  was  equally  natu- 
ral ami  inevitable  that  the  same  should  extend  to  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  any  given  country:  and  thus  it  is  known 
as  a  historic  fact  that  in  all  the  commercial,  and  especially 
the  maritime  cities  and  districts  of  Europe  prior  to  the 
action  of  the  English  courts  and  prior  to  any  universal 
legislation,  the  same  code  of  rules  was  voluntarily  adopted 
anil  followed  in  the  transactions  of  both  external  ami  in- 
ternal traffic;  ami  this  body  of  regulations  constituted  tliu 
original  "  law  merchant"— a  law  to  the  merchant  in  every 
country,  not  always  imposed  by  his  own  government,  but 
acquiesced  in  by  him  and  his  fellow-traders  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  These  rules  were  not  arbitrary,  they 
had  no  historic  and  tribal  origin  like  the  law  concerning 
land,  but  they  were  founded  upon  equity  and  good  faith, 
and  upon  the  considerations  of  convenience  which  experi- 
ence had  shown  to  be  most  conducive  to  the  freedom  and 
regularity  of  trade.  This  voluntary  code,  these  customs 
of  "merchants,  were  transferred  into  positive  law  and  in- 
corporated into  the  jurisprudence  of  England  by  the  action 
of  the  higher  courts,  and  the  whole  proceeding  forms  the 
most  striking  and  instructive  example  of  their  creative 
function,  of  their  inherent  power  to  legislate  for  the  nation. 
The  process  of  transformation  was  commenced  during  the 
time  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  Holt,  but  it  was  under  Lord 
Manslield  that  the  broad  foundations  of  the  mercantile  law 
were  laid  and  a  large  part  of  the  superstructure  was  erected. 
The  original  usages  of  the  merchants  were  taken  as  I  In-  basis, 
but  they  were  enlarged,  extended,  and  improved  as  the  in- 
creasing extent  ami  requirements  of  commerce  demanded. 
Although  the  legislation  of  other  European  countries  was 
conducted  iu  a  different  manner — that  is,  by  legislatures 
rather  than  by  courts — yet  it  closely  adhered  to  the  orig- 
inal model,  and  thus  from  motives  of  expediency  a  mer- 
cantile law  has  been  developed  in  each  nation  similar  in 
its  fundamental  doctrines,  and  often  in  its  special  rules,  to 
that  which  exists  in  every  other  state.  The  same  likeness 
extends  to  the  law  of  our  own  country:  and  although 
in  certain  States  some  minute  changes  have  been  made  by 
the  legislature,  some  departures  from  the  common  type, 
yet  on  the  whole  the  same  rules,  in  respect  to  the  subjects 
above  enumerated  as  contained  within  the  mercantile  law, 
prevail  in  all  the  commonwealths.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant and  immediate  sources  from  which  the  modern 
mercantile  law,  at  the  cniiiim-iicciiicnt  of  its  development, 
was  borrowed,  were  certain  maritime  codes  into  which  the 
customs  of  the  Middle-Age  merchants  bad  been  collected, 
and  which,  although  promulgated  by  single  and  often  small 
states,  wore  at  one  time  accepted,  either  by  MqutaMonofl 
or  by  express  legislative  recognition,  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  that  bordered  upon  the  ocean  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Roman 
empire,  and  even  during  the  almost  universal  establish- 
ment of  feudalism,  a  few  cities  preserved  much  of  their  obi 
municipal  institutions,  and  through  the  eleventh,  twelfth. 
and  succeeding  centuries  they  and  other  towns  of  a  later 
growth  became  the  centres  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
grew  to  be  independent,  rich,  and  flourishing  republics. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  Amalii.  Venire. 
Pisa,  Genoa,  Marseilles.  Barcelona,  and  others  engaged  in 
a  vast  commerce  with  the  East,  while  on  the  shores  and 
tributaries  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  German  and  Atlantic 
oceans,  were  Wisby,  Lubcck.  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Ghent, 
Cologne,  which  traded  with  England  as  well  as  with  the 
interior  and  S.  of  Europe.  The  traditionary  customs  pro- 
vailing  in  these  commercial  cities  were  in  several  instances 
consolidated  into  "codes,"  which,  originally  local,  at  length 
acquired,  as  has  been  said,  a  universal  authority.  The 
earliest  of  these  compilations  was  made  by  the  republic  of 
Amain,  which  partially  collected  the  existing  sea-customs 
into  a  legislative  form  ;  but  its  independence  and  trade 
were  both  destroyed  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  its  laws  were  supplanted  by  others  more  exten- 
sive and  important  which  subsequently  appeared.  The 
customs  of  maritime  traffic  prevailing  in  all  the  Southern 
cities  were  gathered  and  arranged  in  a  written  code,  and 
published  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  un- 
der the  name  of  II  Contulnlo  del  Mare.  The  exact  local 
origin  of  this  celebrated  complication  is  disputed,  but  it 
was  undoubtedly  a  gradual  and  progressive  work,  obtain- 
ing its  material  from  different  authors  and  from  various 
cities,  and  was  at  length  promulgated  in  a  completed  con- 
dition either  at  Pisa  or  at  Barcelona.  It  acquired  the  au- 
thority of  law  in  France  and  in  the  Italian  states,  and  has 
contributed  more  than  any  other  single  source  to  give  shape 
and  character  to  the  maritime  law  which  now  prevails 
throughout  Christendom.  Its  provisions  contained  the  then 
existing  rules  applicable  to  trading  vessels  in  time  of  peace, 
and  to  neutral  and  belligerent  vessels  in  time  of  war.  They 
arc  of  course  very  few  and  meagre  when  compared  with  the 
enormous  development  which  has  taken  place  since  the  epoch 


of  its  first  appearance,  but  they  state  the  principle!  which 
were  the  germs  of  that  development.  Similar  codes  anise 
from  like  causes  among  the  cities  of  Northern  Europe.  The 
first  in  time  was  the  Laic*  of  Oleron.  The  small  island  of 
Oleron,  on  the  N.  coast  of  France,  was  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial centre,  and  here  this  code  appeared.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  England  by  Richard  I.,  became  common  law  in 
France,  and  was  even  adopted  in  Spain.  The  Laws  of 
(f/<'r«n  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Conmleitc  del  Marc, 
although  in  some  matters  more  full  and  minute.  Among 
the  topics  of  which  it  treats  are  the  powers  and  duties  of 
shipmasters  and  of  seamen,  the  rights  and  duties  of  own- 
ers, partial  and  total  losses  by  the  perils  of  the  sea:  and, 
in  fact,  it  touches  upon  all  the  most  Important  subjects 
whieh  are  covered  by  the  more  elaborate  legislation  of  the 
present  day.  Although  never  acquiring  the  authority  of 
absolute  law  in  England,  it  was  one  of  the  depositories 
from  which  the  judges  drew  their  material  at  an  early  day, 
and  it  has  even  been  cited  by  the  courts  in  modern  times. 
A  second  compilation  was  made  about  A.  i>.  12'JO  at  Wisby, 
then  an  exceedingly  flourishing,  rich,  ami  splendid  town 
on  the  Baltic,  but  of  which  hardly  a  vestige  now  remains. 
It  differs  little  from  the  I.inm  nf  Olfnm,  and  portions  of 
it  were  extracted  from  that  code.  A  third  of  these  Northern 
codes  was  promulgated  in  1IU-I  by  (lie  Ilanseatic  Confed- 
eration, which  embraced  Lubeek.  Hamburg.  Bruin™,  and 
ot  IHT  important  cities  on  the  coasts  and  the  (term  an  rivers. 
It  was  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Loir*  nf  Oti'r"".  ami  of 
course  had  the  force  of  positive  law  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  confederacy.  The  effect  of  these  sc\ -eml  compila- 
tions was  to  fix  and  establish  the  mercantile  usages  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  those  relating  to  purely  maritime  subjects, 
and  a  common  system  v.as  thus  created  and  pic-cr\cd 
adapted  for  the  use  of  modern  courts  and  legislatures. 

-loHN    NuIITON    l'oMi:i!IIV. 

Mercanti'ni  (Lnioi),  b.  at  Kipatransone,  in  the 
Marches,  in  1S1M.  Destined  by  his  father  for  an  ecclesi- 
astical career,  he  renounced  it  before  taking  orders.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  was  already  professor  of  the  human- 
itie-  in  Areevia;  from  thence  went  to  Sini^ii^lia  to  teach 
Latin  and  Italian  literature  :  in  1S4S  composed  the  popular 
song  of  the  Italian  volunteers  known  as  "  Tre  Colori." 
Having  taken  part  in  the  revolutionary  movement.-  of 
1848-49,  he  was  dm  en  into  exile,  and  retired  to  Corfu, 
where  he  published  a  volume  of  poetry  ;  returned  in  I  >"• 
to  Turin,  where  he  gave  ICSMJIIS  in  (lie  most  distin^tii- lu-d 
families  ;  from  Turin  went  to  (ii-uoa  to  take  charge  of  the 
female  institution  of  the  lYsehieri.  and  occupied  him-elf 
at  the  same  time  with  the  direction  of  a  woman's  journal 
entitled  La  Donna.  During  this  period  he  published  his 
touching  little  patriotic  poems  Tit"  >'/.•//.  /,"  .^'/>i^»fitli'ice 
ili  Xtipri,  and  the  popular  poems  entitled  //  /.'ic//i  capo 

<f'iini»  del  pellegrino    It>tli<iiK>    itnd    /,((    M<nlri'    1  i'nf::!,, ,KI. 

lii  I  si',],  Mercantini  was  named  professor  of  U'sthctics  in 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Bologna,  and  soon  after  he 
accepted  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Palermo. 
D.  at  Palermo  in  1872. 

Mercap'tan  and  Mcrcaptans,  a  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting class  of  compounds  discovered  by  Zcise  in  is:;:',. 
(The  name  is  a  contraction  of  Mm-nrin  mr/ini  upturn,  a 
fanciful  name  founded  on  its  powerful  reactions  with  mer- 
cury compounds.)  The  fact  should  be  well  impressed  by 
the  student  upon  his  mind  that  these  bodies  contain  no 
mercury.  They  have  gained  an  interest  of  late  from  the 
announcement  of  their  detection  among  the  products  of  the 
distillation  of  coal  and  the  constituents  of  coal  gag.  ,SV- 
phur-alcoholi  and  sii/]>hiircttrii  alrahiil*  arc  other  names 
that  have  been  applied  to  them.  Ethylic  sulphohydratc 
is  a  name  also  applied  to  X.cise's  original  mcrcaptan  by 
those  who  follow  the  hypothesis  of  the  compound  alcohol- 
radicals.  Zeise's compound  is  C_,llr,S.  Wo'hlcr  formulates  it 
as  CjHs.HS ;  according  to  which  we  must  have  here  another 
imaginary  radical,  IIS,  of  the  class  of  the  so-called  "  hy- 
droxyle,"  HO,  of  the  prevailing  school  of  organic  chemists, 
according  to  which  school  common  alcohol  is  marsh  IMS 
in  which  one  hydrogen  molecule  is  replaced  by  m<-tlii/lr, 
CHs,  and  another  by  lii/ilnu-i/lr.  both  unknown  substances. 
common  alcohol  being  C(HH.CHj,HO),  while  mcrcaptan 
must  be  C(HH.CH3.HS).  On  the  homolngif  view  I  see 
H»MOI,OGY),  common  alcohol  being  H'..1>.-ll-jC,  mercaptan 
would  be  H2S,2HjC.  We  certainly  have  the  one  advanta  L'C. 
if  no  other,  in  this  latter  case,  of  having  to  admit  but  one 
unknown  molecular  group  in  constructing  the  two  com- 
pounds. The  decision  as  to  which  view,  if  either,  conveys 
the  truth  is  yet  in  the  future,  to  be  revealed  through  dis- 
coveries yet  to  appear  of  the  true  molecular  structure  of 
chemical  compounds  in  general.  Common  mercaptan  is 
prepared  by  distilling  together  a  salt  of  ethyl-sulphuric 
acid  and  an  alkaline  sulphide.  It  is  a  very  thin,  colorless 
liquid,  immiscible  with  water,  and  of  a  highly  offensive 
and  persistent  smell,  resembling  onions. 
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Mcrrtiptitlm. — This  name  is  applied  to  compounds  formed 
bv  the  ai-ti'iu  of  metals  and  their  oxides  upon  mere:i|>tans. 
Common  incrcaptan  gives  with  potassium  and  sodium, 
with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  solid  incrcaptides  of 
potassium  and  sodium.  If  the  aleohol,  or  substituted 
marsh-giis  mid  alcohol-radical  type,  is  preserved  here,  it 
would  seem  inevitable  that  further  admissions  of  unknown 
radicals  must  be  made — KS  anil  NaS.  namely.  I  In  the 
homnlogenk'  din-trine,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
KIlS.L'll.jC  ,in.l  XaHS,2H2C.  II.  WIIRTZ. 

Mrrca'to  San  Severi'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Salerno,  in  a  fruitful  district,  nbout  9  miles 
from  the  town  of  Salerno.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  an 
extensive  feudal  territory.  Pop.  in  1874,  '.IS  III. 

Merca'to  Sarace'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Forli,  walled,  anil  with  an  industrious  and  active  popula- 
tion in  1874  of  6532. 

Merca'tor  (GERARD),  b.  Mar.  5,  1512,  at  Rupelmonde, 
Flanders;  studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the  art 
of  engraving  at  Louvain  :  attracted  attention  first  by  two 
superb  globes  he  made  in  1541  for  Charles  V.;  moved  in 
1559  to  Duisburg ;  published  several  valuable  geographical 
works  giving  maps  and  descriptions  of  the  world,  Europe, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  British  Isles;  and  d.  Dec.  2, 
1594.  His  principal  works  are  Tabvtte  Geoyrfiphicrr,  ad 
inrnt'  m  I'tnlrinn'  Reftitutot(\6V&),  and  Atlas  sire  G eogrit/Ji  ><-:r 
Affffitntf»ncit  (1595). 

M  creator's  Chart,  a  map  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  which  meridians  are  represented  by  parallel  straight 
lines,  and  circles  of  latitude  by  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
meridians.  Longitudes  are  plotted  from  a  scale  of  equal 
parts,  and  latitudes  from  a  varying  scale  so  adjusted  that 
the  plot  of  a  ship's  course  or  of  a  rhumb  shall  be  a  straight 
line  making  with  the  meridians  an  angle  equal  to  the  course 
or  the  angle  of  the  rhumb.  The  principle  on  which  the 
projection  is  made  is  as  follows  :  The  length  of  a  minute 
of  longitude  in  any  latitude  is  equal  to  the  length  of  a 
minute  of  longitude  at  the  equator  multiplied  by  the  cosine 
of  that  latitude.  Now,  the  length  of  a  minute  of  longitude 
being  represented  by  a  constant  distance,  the  length  of  a 
minute  of  latitude  must  be  represented  by  the  same  dis- 
tance multiplied  by  the  secant  of  the  corresponding  lati- 
tude. A  scale  constructed  according  to  this  law  is  called  a 
scale  of  meridional  parts.  (See  MERIDIONAL  PARTS.)  In 
projecting  a  chart  of  this  kind  the  earth  is  supposed  to  be 
a  perfect  sphere,  and  1  minute  of  longitude  at  the  equator, 
or  1  geographic  mile,  is  taken  as  a  unit.  The  parallels  of 
latitude  at  the  bottom  and  top,  commencing  at  some  me- 
ridian, are  divided  into  equal  parts,  each  of  which  contains 
some  convenient number  of  minutes;  the  extreme  meridians 
are  divided  into  parts  which  continually  increase  in  passing 
from  the  equator  towards  the  pole,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  heretofore  explained ;  these  parts  are  taken  from  a 
table  of  meridional  parts  (Table  iii.  Bowditch's  Navigation), 
each  division  corresponding  to  a  convenient  number  of 
minutes,  usually  the  same  number  that  is  employed  on  the 
parallel  of  latitude;  the  corresponding  points  are  united 
by  straight  linos,  and  the  outlines  of  continents,  islands, 
oceans,  and  the  like  are  then  laid  down  from  their  known 
geographical  positions,  with  such  other  information  as  may 
be  useful  to  the  navigator.  If  any  two  points  on  such  a 
chart  are  joined  by  a  straight  line,  and  a  right  angle  formed 
by  drawing  a  meridian  through  one  extremity,  and  a  par- 
allel of  latitude  through  the  other  extremity,  we  shall  have 
the  triangle  of  Mercator's  sailing.  The  side  parallel  to  a 
meridian  is  the  augmented  latitude,  the  other  side  about 
the  right  angle  is  the  longitude,  and  the  angle  at  the  base 
is  the  course.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Mercator's  Sailing  is  the  method  of  solving  prob- 
lems in  navigation  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
Mercator's  chart.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Merced',  county  of  California,  extending  N.  E.  from 
the  main  Coast  Range.  Area,  1680  square  miles.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  San  Joaquin  River,  and  is  generally  level 
and  highly  fertile.  Cattle,  wheat,  wool,  and  fruit  are  lead- 
ing products.  Wine  and  brandy  are  manufactured.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Visalia  division  of  the  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Snelling.  Pop.  2807. 

JliTced,  post-v.  of  Merced  co.,  Cal.,  139  miles  E.  of 
San  Francisco,  on  the  Visalia  division  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific R.  R.,  has  a  good  school,  3  churches,  2  newspapers,  2 
banks,  1  planing-mill,  1  machine-shop,  4  large  hotels,  and 
a  number  of  stores.     This  is  the  point  of  departure  for 
tourists  visiting  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Falls,  and  the 
Mammoth  Tree  Grove.     Pop.  about  2000. 
ROBT.  J.  STKKLE,  ED.  "  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  ARGUS." 
Mer'cer,  county  of  N.  W.  Dakota.     Area,  about  900 
square  miles.     The  Missouri  River  is  on  the  N.  and  E., 
several   affluents  of  which  intersect  the  county.     It  has 
been  recently  funned. 
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Mercer,  county  of  N.  W.  Illinois,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Mississippi  Hivcr.  An-a,  .">  Ill  square  miles.  It  is  rather  roll- 
ing, and  is  very  fertile.  Coal  is  mined  at  various  points. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  and 
the  Rockford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  Rs.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Carriages 
and  wagons  an-  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture.  Cap. 
Aledo.  Pop.  18,70'.!. 

Mercer,  county  of  Central  Kentucky,  in  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  blue-grass  region.  Area,  30S  square  miles.  It 
is  bounded  X.  E.  by  the  Kentucky  River.  Live-stock, 
corn,  wheat,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Harrods- 
burg.  Pop.  13,141. 

Mercer,  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  N.  by  Iowa. 
Area,  4SII  square  miles.  It  is  well  timbered,  fertile,  and 
contains  copper,  iron,  and  coal.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool 
are  leading  products.  It  .is  in  part  bounded  W.  by  the 
Crooked  Fork  of  Grand  River,  and  is  traversed  by  the  S.  W. 
division  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  It. 
Cap.  Princeton.  Pop.  11,557. 

Mercer,  county  of  New  Jersey,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the 
Delaware  River.  Area,  221J  square  miles.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  nearly  level,  and  is  very  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  tobacco,  hay,  fruit,  ami 
garden  products  are  extensively  raised.  The  manufactur- 
ing interests  are  important,  and  include  iron,  iron  castings, 
stone,  earthen,  anil  metallic  wares,  carriages,  clothing, 
flour,  woollen  goods,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Carnden  and  Amboy,  the  New  Jersey,  the  Bclvidere  Dela- 
ware, and  other  railroads.  Cap.  Trenton.  Pop.  46,386. 

Mercer,  county  of  Ohio,  bounded  W.  by  Indiana. 
Area,  470  square  miles.  The  Great  Canal  Reservoir,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  the  world,  is  nearly 
all  in  this  county.  It  is  8  miles  long,  31  wide,  10  feet  deep, 
and  covers  17,000  acres.  A  dam  of  earth  is  built  at  each 
end  across  a  broad  valley.  Its  waters  feed  the  Miami 
Canal.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  extensively  produced 
in  the  county.  Bricks  and  lumber  are  the  leading  articles 
of  manufacture.  Cap.  Celina.  Pop.  17,254. 

Mercer,  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bounded  AV.  by  Ohio. 
Area,  600  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  very  fertile. 
Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Coal  is 
extensively  mined.  The  manufactures  include  leather, 
lumber,  flour,  carriages,  iron,  iron  castings.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  the  Erie 
and  Pittsburg,  the  Jamestown  and  Franklin,  and  the  She- 
nango  and  Allegheny  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Mercer.  Pop.  49,977. 

Mercer,  county  of  West  Virginia,  bounded  S,  by  Vir- 
ginia. Area,  450  square  miles.  It  lies  between  Great 
Flat-top  Mountain  on  the  N.  W.  and  East  River  Mountain 
on  the  S.  E.  It  is  a  fine,  well-timbered,  fertile  region, 
containing  coal  and  limestone.  Tobacco  and  corn  are 
leading  products.  Cap.  Princeton.  Pop.  7064. 

Mercer,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  111.     Pop.  1949. 

Mercer,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  la.    Pop.  138. 

Mercer,  post-tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  7  miles  S.  W.  of 
Norridgcwock,  has  3  churches  and  manufactures  of  leather, 
starch,  and  pegs.  Pop.  846. 

Mercer,  post-v.  of  Dublin  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  0.   Pop.  73. 

Mercer,  tp.  of  Butler  oo.,  Pa.    Pop.  478. 

Mercer,  post-b.,  cap.  of  Mercer  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  New 
Castle  and  Lawrence  and  the  Shenango  and  Allegheny 
R.  Rs.,  60  miles  from  Pittsburg,  has  2  weekly  newspapers. 
Pop.  1235. 

Mercer,  tp.  of  London  co.,  Va.     Pop.  4360. 

Mercer  (Gen.  CHARLES  FENTON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Frede- 
rieksburg,  Va.,  June  6, 1778 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  1797 ; 
was  commissioned  by  Gen.  Washington  captain  of  cavalry 
in  1798,  in  anticipation  of  war  with  France  ;  studied  law  ; 
travelled  in  Europe  1802-03;  became  aide-de-camp  to  the 
governor  during  the  war  of  1812  ;  commanded  the  defences 
of  Norfolk  1813,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  served 
in  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  1810-17;  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  finance  in  1816,  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal,  and  became  president  of  the  canal  company ; 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  as  a  Federalist  in  1816, 
and  remained  in  that  body  till  1840,  a  longer  period  of 
continuous  service  than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  1853  he  visited  Europe,  and  conferred  with  the  leading 
men  of  several  countries  in  the  interest  of  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  He  was  a  leading  protection- 
ist. D.  at  Howard,  near  Alexandria,  Va.,  May  4,  1858. 

Mercer  (Gen.  HUGH),  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  about 
1721;  educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  became  a 
physician,  and  served  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army  of 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  "  Young  Pretender,"  in  1745. 
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In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  he  emigrated 
to  America  in  1747.  and  settled  as  a  physician  near  the 
present  town  of  Mercersburg,  Pa.  He  volunteered  in 
Bradilock's  campaign  ;  was  appointed  captain ;  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  battle  on  the  Monongahela,  July  9, 
and  being  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  fugitives  from  that 
disastrous  field,  wandered  through  the  wilderness  alone  for 
several  weeks,  until  he  finally  reached  Fort  Cumberland, 
100  miles  distant.  He  received  a  medal  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  Philadelphia  for  his  courage  upon  this  expedition. 
In  17J8  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel;  accompanied 
Gen.  Forbes  to  Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburg),  and  command- 
ed that  post  for  some  time.  He  then  settled  as  a  physician 
nt  Fredericksburg,  Va. ;  was  actively  engaged  in  drilling 
ami  organising  the  minutemcn  of  Virginia  in  1775  and  the 
militia  in  1776;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  3d  Virginia 
regiment  Feb.  13,  1776,  and  at  Washington's  request  was 
chosen  by  Congress  brigadier-general  June  5,  1776.  He 
commanded  the  column  of  attack  at  Trenton,  and  advised 
the  night-march  upon  Princeton,  in  which  he  led  the  ad- 
vance, and  at  daybreak  on  Jan.  3,  1777,  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  of  Princeton, 
and  left  for  dead  on  the  field.  Removed  to  a  neighboring 
farmhouse,  he  d.  Jan.  12,  1777,  in  the  arms  of  his  aide-de- 
camp,  Major  Lewis.  His  funeral  at  Philadelphia  was  at- 
tended bv  30,000  people.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  1S40.— His  son  HUGH 
(d.  1853)  was  educated  at  the  expense  of  Congress. 

Mercer  (Maj.  JAMKS),  b.  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  in 
1734;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  where 
he  obtained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Greek  literature ; 
embraced  the  military  career :  served  in  Germany  during  the 
Seven  Years'  war;  retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
major  in  1772;  resided  a  few  years  in  the  S.  of  France, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  seclusion 
in  Aberdeenshire,  where  his  society  was  sought  and  highly 
prized  by  the  most  eminent  Scottish  writers  of  the  time. 
Maj.  Mercer  wrote  poems  of  exquisite  beauty,  the  first  edi- 
tion of  which  was  published  without  his  consent.  D.  in 
1804,  in  -which  year  a  second  edition  of  his  poems  was 
issued. — He  married  Miss  KATIIKKINK  DOI-IJI.ASS.  a  sister 
of  Lord  Glenbervic,  a  lady  whose  extraordinary  beauty 
and  accomplishments  were  long  proverbial  in  Scotland. 

Mercer  (Jussn),  b.  in  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.,  Dec.  16,  176!); 
moved  to  Georgia,  and  after  being  ordained  to  the  Baptist 
ministry  took  pastoral  charge  of  a  church  in  Wilkcs  co.  in 
KS'.I:  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  perhaps  did  more 
to  build  up  his  denomination  in  the  Southern  States  than 
any  other  one  man.  His  collection  of  hymns,  in  a  volume 
entitled  Mercer's  Clutter,  is  still  in  use  in  almost  all  the 
Southern  Baptist  congregations ;  wrote  Hittorf  of  tlu  fftor 
ijin  Hn/itiit  Association  (1836),  and  edited  fur  many  years 
the  Christian  Index  of  Georgia.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  useful  members  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1798.  Having  acquired  a  considerable  estate, 
and  being  without  children,  he  founded  by  a  liberal  dona- 
tion an  institution  of  learning  which  was  named  Mercer 
University.  This  waa  at  first  established  at  Pennficld,  but 
has  since  been  moved  to  Macon,  Ga.,  where  it  is  still  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  D.  in  Butts  CO.,  Ga.,  Sept.  6,  Is  11. 
(See  his  Memoir,  by  C.  D.  Mallory.)  A.  H.  STKPHESS. 

Mercer  (Jonx  FRANCIS),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1758:  was  a 
Revolutionary  soldier;  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress 1782-85;  delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed 
the  Federal  Constitution  1787,  which  he  did  not  sign; 
member  of  Congress  from  Maryland  1792-94:  governor 
of  Maryland  1801-03.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Aug.  30, 1821.— 
His  daughter  MARGARET,  b.  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  1791,  freed 
her  slaves  and  sent  them  to  Liberia,  and  for  twenty-five 
years  supported  herself  by  teaching  school;  author  of 
Studies  for  Hible-Classes  and  Ethics  in  Letters  to  Young 
Ladies.  D.  in  1841. 

Mer'cersburg,  post-b.  of  Franklin  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Cumberland  Valley  R.  R.,  10  miles  W.  of  Greencastle,  has 
1  weekly  newspaper,  and  is  the  seat  of  Mercersburg  Col- 
lege. It  was  formerly  the  scat  of  Marshal  College  and 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
(1835).  "Mercersburg  theology,"  headed  by  Dr.  Ncvin, 
and  advocated  in  the  Mercersbury  Review  (1851),  developed 
a  peculiar  type  of  thought,  and  created  much  commotion 
and  controversy  in  the  Reformed  Church.  Mercersburg 
College  was  organized  after  the  removal  of  Marshal  Col- 
lege to  Lancaster,  Pa.  (1853),  and  occupies  the  same  build- 
ing. Pop.  971. 

Merchant,  Commission.    See  FACTOR. 
Mer'chantville,  post-v.  of  Stockton  tp.,  Camden  co., 
N.  J.,  4  miles  E.  of  Camden,  contains  the  residences  of 
many  business-men  of  Philadelphia.     Pop.  245. 

Mer'cia,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  seven 
Saxon  kingdoms  in  England,  comprised  the  whole  central 


part  of  the  country  from  the  Thames  to  Yorkshire.  It 
was  an  independent  state  from  5S5  to  825,  when  it  was  con- 
quered and  merged  into  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 

Mer'cury  [Lat.  Merenriun,  from  merx  and  mercarf\,  in 
Roman  mythology,  the  god  of  commerce  and  gain,  corre- 
sponding to  the  (Ireek  Hermes,  and  became  in  course  of 
time  completely  identified  with  him.  A  temple  was  built 
in  Rome  to  Mercury  as  early  as  495  B.  C.,  and  an  altar  was 
raised  to  him  near  the  Porta  Capena,  by  the  side  of  a  well 
to  which  the  merchants  repaired  on  the  festival  of  the  god 
(May  25)  to  sprinkle  themselves  and  their  goods  with  the 
magic  waters  of  the  well,  that  they  might  be  purified  and 
yield  a  large  profit.  In  the  Vicus  Sobrius  stood  a  statue 
of  Mr.ri-nrin»  innli-roItiM,  the  ill-willed ;  no  shop  was  allowed 
to  be  kept  in  this  street,  and  milk  was  offered  to  the  god  in 
this  place  instead  of  wine. 

Mercury,  the  planet  which  travels  nearest  to  the  sun, 
unless,  indeed,  reliance  can  bo  placed  upon  the  accounts 
which  gome  observers  have  given  of  the  transit  of  dark 
bodies  other  than  the  sun-spots  across  the  disk  of  the  sun. 
Mercury  travels  at  a  mean  distance  of  35,392,000  miles 
from  the  sun,  but  the  eccentricity  of  his  orbit  is  consider- 
able, amounting  to  0.205618,  and  thus  his  greatest  dis- 
tance. .|2.liii!i.iMio  miles,  differs  from  his  least  distance, 
2S.11J.OOO  miles,  by  14,.'>54.000  miles,  or  by  more  than 
half  his  least  distance.  As  the  earth's  mean  distance  from 
the  sun  amounts  to  91,430,000  miles,  Mercury's  distance 
from  the  earth  when  he  is  nearly  on  a  line  between  the 
earth  and  sun  varies  from  about  63,300,000  miles  to  about 
4S, 71111.01111  miles  :  but  when  thus  placed  he  is  invisible.  He 
is  most  favorably  placed  for  observation  when  at  a  distance 
of  about  85,000,000  miles,  at  his  greatest  elongation  from 
the  sun,  at  which  time  he  appears  as  a  half  disk.  He  is 
always  seen  near  the  sun,  however,  his  maximum  elonga- 
tion amounting  only  to  about  27°,  while  his  minimum 
amounts  only  to  about  18°.  In  northern  latitudes,  more- 
over. Mercury  is  always  8.  of  the  sun  when  he  attains  his 
maximum  elongation,  and  is  therefore  less  t'uvorably  seen. 
Mercury  completes  a  sidereal  revolution  in  S7.H6U3  days; 
his  mean  synodical  period  (the  interval  separating  his 
successive  returns  to  inferior  conjunction)  amounting  to 
115.S77  days.  His  orbit  is  inclined  7°  0'  8"  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic — an  inclination  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
the  primary  planets,  but  far  surpassed  in  the  case  of  sev- 
eral of  the  planetoids  or  asteroids.  Telescopic  observation 
of  Mercury  has  revealed  very  little  of  interest.  Sehroter, 
by  careful  study  of  the  phases  of  Mercury,  was  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  planet  rotates  on  his  axis  in  21//.  5m. 
30*.,  but  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  either  on  this 
result,  or  on  the  estimated  inclination  of  the  axis  of  Mer- 
cury to  the  plane  of  his  orbit.  Still,  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  in  1801,  Harding  discovered  a  streak  on  the  southern 
hemisphere  of  Mercury,  the  careful  observation  of  which 
resulted  in  his  obtaining  a  rotation-period  almost  identical 
with  Schroter'B.  The  figure  of  Mercury  shows  no  sensible 
compression.  There  would  seem  to  be  mountains  of  great 
size  on  the  planet's  surface,  for,  if  Sehroter's  observations 
can  be  trusted,  one  mountain  on  Mercury  has  a  height 
equal  to  yjjth  of  the  planet's  radius,  or  to  about  12  mi  Irs. 
But  later  obser\  crs,  using  telescopes  of  the  best  modern 
construction,  have  failed  so  completely  in  recognizing  the 
marks  described  by  Schriitcr  that  great  doubt  necessarily 
rests  on  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.  Mercury  j- 
between  the  earth  and  sun  more  than  three  times  in  each 
year,  and  when,  during  one  of  these  passages,  Mercury  is 
near  one  or  other  of  the  points  on  nis  orbit,  called  hig 
nodes,  where  he  crosses  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  he  ap- 
pears to  pass  across  the  face  of  the  sun.  Such  an  occur- 
rence is  called  a  transit  of  Mercury,  and,  though  of  less 
interest  than  a  transit  of  Venus,  is  yet  of  use  to  astrono- 
mers— first,  as  a  means  of  determining  with  great  accuracy 
the  motions  of  the  planet ;  and  secondly,  because  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  to  be  expected  during  tlie 
more  important  transits  of  Venus.  Transits  of  Mercury 
occur  at  intervals  of  13,  7,  10,  3,  10,  3,  etc.,  years,  always 
either  in  May  or  November.  R.  A.  PIIOCTOII. 

Mercury,  Compounds  and  Nature  of  [Lat.  Mer- 
<•«/•/*<«]  ;  synonyms,  ffydrergymm  (which  is  its  Latin 
name,  from  the  Greek  name  vfyapyvpot,  ''liquid  silver"), 
(ttnii-hxilr<r,  Aryenlnm  rjVum/  Ger.  Quecksilber ;  Fr.  mer- 
eure,  the  only  yet-known  simple  metal  which  assumes  na- 
turally a  melted  or  liquid  form — that  is,  which  has  a  fus- 
ing-point  below  our  average  normal  range  of  temperatures 
over  the  middle  zones  of  the  globe.  It  occurs  as  a  native 
metal,  like  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  and  has  been  known 
to  mankind,  therefore,  from  time  immemorial.  Its  chlo- 
rides were  also  known  of  old — corrosive  sublimate  and  the 
red  oxide  to  the  Arabians,  and  calomel  to  the  alchemists. 
Its  sulphide,  cinnabar,  has  been  used  as  a  pigment  from 
the  most  ancient  times. 
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Occurrence  and  Preparatiun. — Besides  the  native  metal, 
it  occurs  chiefly  as  cinnabar,  its  most  abundant  ore.  The 
most  famous  American  localities  are  in  California,  New 
Almaden  and  New  Idria,  named  after  the  two  most  pro- 
ductive European  localities,  Almaden  in  Spain  and  Idria 
in  (.'arniola.  There  are,  however,  numerous  other  undevel- 
oped cinnabar-bearing  regions  in  the  Pacific  States  of 
America.  Cinnabar  is  reduced  to  metallic  mercury  either 
by  distilling  with  lime  to  combine  with  the  sulphur,  or  by 
pimply  distilling  in  a  current  of  air,  which  oxidizes  the  sul- 
phur to  sulphurous  acid  gas,  leaving  the  mercury  free.  Me- 
tallic iron  has  also  been  used  to  combine  with  and  retain 
the  sulphur.  The  reduced  liquid  metal  is  sent  into  com- 
merce in  bottles  of  wrought  iron  closed  with  screw  stop- 
pers, containing  about  seventy-five  pounds  each. 

Chemical  inn!  I'hyxical.  Mature. — It  is  justly  to  be  ranked 
among  the  "  noble  metals,"  from  the  fact  that  when  pure  it 
duos  not  waste  away  or  rust  in  ordinary  air,  resembling  in 
this  respect  gold,  silver,  and  platinum.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, the  inconvenience  arising  from  its  liquidity  renders 
it  impossible  that  it  should  become  generally  a  repository 
of  value  or  a  medium  of  exchange,  like  the  precious 
metals,  though  it  hat  been  used  as  such  in  emergencies. 
Pure  mercury  is  almost  silver-white,  of  mirror-like  lustre, 
which  lustre  it  preserves  perfectly  in  air  free  from  sulphur. 
Like  silver,  it  is  tarnished  superficially  by  sulphurous  em- 
anations. Dust  also  may  adhere  and  tarnish  it,  but  it  is 
readily  restored  to  perfect  brilliancy  by  straining,  or  even 
by  pouring  through  a  glass  funnel,  to  which  the  dust  or 
tarnish-films  will  adhere.  The  worst  enemies  to  its  purity 
are  other  metals,  and  ignorance  of  this  fact  often  leads  to 
the  ruin  or  great  deterioration  in  value  of  large  amounts 
of  mercury.  No  metal  should  ever  be  allowed  to  touch  it 
except  iron  or  platinum.  The  smallest  proportion  of  some 
common  metals,  especially  lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  and  even 
copper  to  a  less  extent,  causes  it  to  tarnish  constantly  and 
lose  its  lustre,  and  injures  its  perfect  liquidity,  making  it 
somewhat  viscous  and  adherent  to  other  bodies,  so  that  it 
will  "drag  a  tail"  behind  when  flowing  over  a  surface, 
rendering  it  useless  for  nearly  all  its  practical  applications 
without  purification  by  processes  which  are  none  too  easy. 
In  such  cases,  however,  if  the  amount  of  base  metal  is 
minute,  it  may  be  removed  by  agitating  with  a  diluted  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron  for  some  time.  The  mercury  is 
thus  '*  floured  "  or  finely  divided  into  globules,  extending 
its  surface  so  greatly  that  the  base  metal  is  soon  converted 
into  chloride  and  dissolved  out.  On  washing  then  repeat- 
edly with  clean  water,  the  globules  will  usually  coalesce 
again.  If  some  of  them  refuse  to  do  so,  it  is  best  to  add  a 
minute  quantity  of  amalgam  of  sodium,  which  causes  in- 
stant coalescence  of  the  minutest  globules.  Mercury  which 
gets  into  this  state  of  fine  division,  so  that  it  will  not  run 
together  spontaneously,  is  lost  in  immense  quantities  in 
mining  countries  by  being  washed  away  in  suspension  in 
water  and  mingled  with  sand  and  "  tailings."  This  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  final  loss  of  the  mercury  which  passes 
into  commerce ;  and  great  saving  of  wealth  would  follow 
from  the  practice  of  methods  that  would  obviate  this — a 
fortiori,  from  the  fact  that  in  these  cases  the  floured  mer- 
cury is  generally  charged,  usually  very  richly,  with  the 
precious  metals  it  has  taken  up  in  its  comrainglement  with 
the  ore.  Mercury  when  pure  has  a  density  varying,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  determinations  (those  of  Biot  and 
Arago,  Kuppfer,  Kopp,  and  Regnault),  from  13.58  to  13.59 
in  the  liquid  form,  but  contracting  so  greatly  when  frozen, 
to  between  14.4  and  14.5  (Schulze  and  Diddle),  that  it  sug- 
gests passage  into  an  allotropic  or  polymeric  modification 
(a  circumstance  in  which  both  silver  and  lead  resemble  it). 
When  it  is  frozen,  which  requires  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture to  just  about  39°  F.  below  zero,  according  to  Hutchins 
(  =  —  39.44°  C.),  it  forms  a  tin-like  mass,  which  is  crystal- 
line, but  nevertheless  malleable.  It  boils,  when  pure,  at  a 
temperature  variably  stated  at  from  346.5°  (Crichton)  to 
360°  (Dulong  and  Petit),  yielding  a  transparent  color- 
less vapor  6.7  times  as  heavy  as  air.  Some  believe  that 
minute  impurities  raise  its  point  of  ebullition,  which 
may  account  for  these  variable  figures.  Mercury,  when 
exposed  to  the  air  at  or  near  its  boiling-point,  is  slowly 
oxidized  to  the  red  oxide;  which,  when  exposed  again 
to  a  still  higher  heat,  is  again  decomposed  into  its  ele- 
ments. 

Uses  of  Mercury. — The  most  important  of  these  is  in  the 
working  of  the  ores  of  Goi.n  and  SILVER.  (See  these  heads.) 
It  is  also  used  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  zincs  of  voltaic 
batteries,  in  making  looking-glasses,  in  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, steam-gauges  and  other  pressure-gauges,  in 
dental  amalgams  (with  copper).  In  the  laboratory  it  is  a 
valuable  agent  also  in  eudiometry  (for  confining  gases),  in 
mercurial  pumps,  and  in  other  ways.  It  is  used  for  pre- 
paring several  important  medicinal  compounds. 

Compounds  of  Mercury. — Several  of  the   awalt/ame,  or 


compounds  of  mercury  with  other  metals,  are  useful  sub- 
stances. The  dental  amalgam,  with  rapper,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  That  with  tin  forms  the  coating  on  look- 
ing-glasses. S<i<l!niii-ainali/aiii  is  used  in  the  laboratory 
for  a  multitude  of  purposes,  and  in  the  arts  in  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  ores  of  the  precious  metals,  and  in  the  re- 
covery of  mercury  which  has  been  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  two  chlorides  of  mercury,  known  commercially 
as  corrosive  mtltlimate  and  <'«l»iinl.  have  already  been  de- 
scribed under  their  appropriate  heads.  The  protoxide  or 
red  oxide  of  mercury,  known  as  red  precipitate  in  medi- 
cine, is  formed  both  by  heating  mercury  in  the  air  and  by 
applying  heat  to  the  nitrate.  The  only  other  compound 
of  importance  is  the  sulphide,  which,  when  artificially  pre- 
pared, forms  the  beautiful  pigment  known  as  rermi/inn. 
and  as  found  native  is  the  mineral  CINSAIIAII,  already  de- 
scribed. (See  that  head.)  HENRY  WDHTZ. 

Mercury,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  The  medicinal  uses 
of  compounds  of  mercury  are  various,  depending  on  the 
different  physiological  effects  of  different  preparations. 
These  have  therefore  to  be  studied  seriatim.  liut  there  is 
a  general  affection  of  the  system  called  mercurialization, 
induced  by  the  steady  impregnation  of  the  blood  with  the 
metal,  which  is  essentially  the  same  whatever  be  the  prep- 
aration of  mercury  used.  This  will,  then,  first  bo  consid- 
ered. Physiologically,  the  symptoms  of  mercurialization 
are  briefly  as  follows:  There  are  first  a  metallic  taste  in 
the  mouth,  a  soreness  of  the  gums,  with  swelling  and  red- 
ness of  the  same,  and  a  peculiar  fetor  in  the  breath.  Next 
comes  a  tendency  to  increase  of  the  secretions,  especially 
of  the  saliva,  to  be  followed  by  a  general  inflammation  of  the 
structures  of  the  mouth,  swelling  of  the  salivary  glands, 
excessive  and  foul-smelling  salivary  secretion,  and  accom- 
panying fever.  If  the  poisoning  continue,  this  condition, 
known  as  saliratiou,  may  lead  to  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Ulcers,  gangrene,  caries  of  the  teeth,  and 
haemorrhages  may  occur  in  the  affected  parts ;  and  now 
also  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body  will  be  profoundly 
disturbed.  Diarrhoea,  emaciation,  grave  impoverishment 
of  the  blood,  with  absorption  of  newly-formed  tissues,  may 
result,  establishing  a  state  of  general  devitalization,  from 
which  the  sufferer  will  but  slowly  recover.  While  in  this 
condition  the  internal  organs  are  liable  to  inflame,  or,  in 
common  parlance,  the  individual  is  apt  to  "  take  cold."  If 
the  poisoning  have  resulted  from  breathing  mercurial  va- 
pors, as  in  the  case  of  artisans  working  with  mercury,  the 
symptoms  of  the  mercurial  infection  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Salivation  does  not  occur,  but  the  poison  attacks  the 
nervous  system,  producing  a  peculiar  trembling  of  the 
limbs,  called  "  mercurial  tremor."  This  may  be  so  severe 
as  to  render  the  sufferer  unable  to  stand,  or  even  to  use  the 
hands  for  any  useful  purpose.  Therapeuticallv,  the  induc- 
tion of  moderate  grades  of  general  mercurialization  was 
formerly  one  of  the  commonest  practices  of  the  physician, 
being  systematically  resorted  to  in  almost  all  inflamma- 
tions, under  the  idea  that  thereby  the  inflammatory  process 
could  be  checked,  or  at  least  controlled  in  severity,  and  the 
absorption  of  its  morbid  products  hastened.  But  of  late 
years  this  practice  has  been  steadily  losing  favor,  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammations  without  mercury  apparently  giving 
as  good  and  even  better  results  than  the  mercurial  system. 
Very  many  physicians  therefore  limit  the  medicinal  use  of 
general  mercurialization  to  the  single  disease  syphilis, 
in  which  its  extraordinary  power  has  been  overwhelmingly 
demonstrated.  But  even  here  the  old  habit  of  pushing 
the  drug  to  actual  salivation  has  been  wholly  abandoned, 
and  the  development  of  a  slight  sponginess  and  tenderness 
of  the  gums  is  recognized  as  the  utmost  physiological  limit 
of  therapeutic  mercurialization. 

Other  special  properties  and  uses  of  mercurial  prepara- 
tions are  as  follows :  In  general,  the  mercuric  compounds 
are  intensely  irritant,  corrosive,  and  highly  poisonous  to 
all  forms  of  life,  animal  and  vegetable.  When  swallowed 
in  poisonous  dose  they  produce  intense  gastro-intestinal 
inflammation,  with  extremely  severe  burning  pain,  vomit- 
ing, purging,  cramps,  excessive  prostration,  and  death.  If 
the  sufferer  live  several  days,  salivation  from  absorption 
of  the  mercurial  may  occur.  The  antidote  in  mercuric 
poisoning  is  some  form  of  albumen,  as  white  of  egg,  milk, 
flour  and  water.  But  as  the  insoluble  albuminates  thus  form- 
ed are  again  redissolved  if  left  in  the  alimentary  canal, 
the  poison  must  be  got  rid  of  by  emetics.  The  effects  on 
the  system  are  to  be  treated  on  general  principles.  The 
mercuric  compounds  used  internally  in  medicine  arc  mer- 
curic chloride  (corrosive  sublimate),  mercuric  iodide  (red 
iodide),  and  mercuric  cyanide.  These  are  employed  in 
minute  dose,  largely  diluted,  to  induce  therapeutic  mer- 
curialization in  syphilis,  and  in  weak  solution  or  in  oint- 
ment as  external  applications  in  many  forms  of  chronic 
skin  disease,  especially  where  depending  on  the  presence 
of  a  parasite.  Corrosive  sublimate  in  exceedingly  small 
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doses  is  also  used  internally  in  certain  digestive  derange- 
ments with  diarrhoea.  In  striking  contrast  with  the  mer- 
curic are  the  mercurous  compounds  and  preparations  of 
the  metal  itself.  Those  used  internally  in  medicine  arc 
mercurous  chloride  (calomel),  mercurous  iodide  (green 
iodide),  blue  pill  or  blue  mass  (metallic  mercury  thor- 
oii"hly  rubbed  into  a  pasty  mass  with  confection  of  roses 
and  liquorice-root),  and  mercury  with  chalk  or  "gray 
powder"  (metallic  mercury  rubbed  into  a  grayish  powder 
with  prepared  chalk).  These  preparations  have  not  the 
corrosive  and  poisonous  properties  of  the  higher  com- 
pounds—a fact  probably  largely  due  to  their  great  insol- 
ubility. Given  in  small  repeated  dose,  they  are  in  some 
way  slowly  dissolved  in  the  juices  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
become  thus  absorbed,  and  readily  induce  general  mereu- 
rialization.  They  are  accordingly  much  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  syphilis.  In  single  large  dose  the  tendency  of 
the  present  group  is  to  a  cathartic  effect,  strongest  in  the 
ca-e  of  calomel,  weakest  in  mercury  with  chalk.  When  so 
operating  the  mercurial  is  itself  discharged  before  there  is 
time  for  its  solution  and  absorption,  and  hence  this  mer- 
curial purging  is  unattended  by  any  general  infection  with 
the  metal.  The  stools  produced  arc  yellow  and  green,  ap- 
parently from  the  presence  of  bile — an  indication  that  the 
cathartic  action  extends  to  the  duodenum,  and  thus  tin- 
bile  contained  in  that  part  of  the  intestine  is  dischar^-d 
per  ri'i-liun  instead  of  being  rcabsorbcd.  Calomel  i.s  a  good 
deal  used,  either  alone  or  with  other  cathartics,  as  a  pur- 
gative, and  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  mercury  with  chalk 
often  prove  curative  in  many  intestinal  derangements,  es- 
pecially in  that  condition  commonly  called  "biliousness;" 
but  tin;  philosophy  of  their  curative  action  is  not  fully 
made  out.  Many  other  preparations  of  mercury  are  u-rd 
for  certain  special  purposes.  Mercurial  or  blue  ointment 
(metallic  mercury  rubbed  thoroughly  with  lard  and  suet) 
is  much  used  as  a  means  o!  producing  general  mercurial 
iziitinn  in  syphilis,  a  small  piece  of  the  ointment  being 
1  into  the  skin  daily.  Jt  is  also  employed  for  purely 
local  purposes  in  many  skin  diseases  and  for  the  killing 
of  parasites.  A  solution  of  mercuric  oxide  in  olcic  acid 
forms  a  more  elegant  preparation  for  the  same  purposes. 
Mercurous  oxide  (black  oxide)  and  mercuric  sulphide  (cin- 
nabar) are  sometimes  used  to  mercurialize  in  syphilis  by 
the  process  of  "fumigation,"  the  compounds  being  volatil- 
ized by  beat  and  allowed  to  precipitate  upon  the  naked 
skin  of  the  patient;  calomel  is  also  used  for  the  same  pur- 
po.-c.  Mercuric  oxide  and  ammoniated  mercury  (white 
precipitate)  arc  used  only  externally  us  gently  irritant 
applications  to  sluggish  sores.  They  are  generally  used 
made  into  ointments.  Citrine  ointment,  containing  mer- 
cury in  the  form  of  nitrate,  is  used  for  the  same  pnrpo-es. 
An  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  is  used  as  a  powerful 
can-tic,  and  finally  the  yellow  sulphate,  or  "turpcth  min- 
eral," is  a  prompt  and  non-nauseating  but  harsh  and  un- 
equal emetic.  EDWAKII  Crims. 

Mercy,  Sisters  of,  a  religious  order  founded  in  I*:! I 
by  Catharine  .McAuleyat  Dublin,  adopted  in  isiij  the  rule 
of  St.  Augustine,  somewdiat  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  practical  purpose  of  the  order,  and  was  confirmed  in 
1.S40  by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  After  a  preliminary  po  in 
lancy  of  six  months  and  a  novitiate  of  two  years  the  Si- 
ters  become  members  of  the  order  by  taking  the  vows, 
binding  for  life,  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  the 
service  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  ignorant.  Wherever  sufficient 
menus  arc  procured  a  House  of  Mercy  is  established,  in 
which  destitute  girls  of  good  character  are  taken  care  of, 
and  from  which  help,  spiritual  and  bodily,  is  administered 
to  the  sick  and  poor.  AH  such  houses  within  one  diocese 
form  one  body  under  a  common  superior,  elected  by  the 
Si-ters  and  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  first 
House  of  Mercy  in  America  was  established  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,' in  1842;  the  first  in  the  U.  S.  at  Pittsburg 
in  1S43.  The  order  has  now  houses,  schools,  asylums,  and 
ho-pitnls  all  over  the  U.  S.  In  Europe  the  order  has  also 
spread  very  rapidly. 

Mer'cyville,  post-v.  of  Macon  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  79. 

Mer'edith,  tp.  of  Belknap  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  W.  side 
of  Lake  Winnipiseogoe.  It  contains  Meredith  Village,  a 
post-village  on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  K.  K., 
:I7  miles  N.  of  Concord.  It  has  a  savings  bank,  3  churches, 
and  manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  cottons,  lumber,  hosiery, 
and  other  goods.  Pop.  1807. 

Meredith,  post-tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1462. 

Meredith  (GKORGE),  b.  in  Hampshire,  England,  about 
182S:  was  educated  in  Germany ;  studied  law,  but  early 
devoted  himself  to  literature;  published  Poems  (1851), 
Fttrina,  a  Let/end  of  Cofoi/ne  (1857),  The  Ordeal  of  liit'hard 
Fereril  (1859),  a  philosophical  novel,  Modern  Lori',  /'-fiji* 
ami  lialladt  (1862),  Emilia  in  England  (1864),  The  Ad- 


ventures  of  Harry  Richmond  (1871),  and  numerous  other 
novels. 

Meredith  (Loris.i  Twamley),  b.  at  Birmingham, 
England,  1S12;  received  an  artistic  education;  published 
in  1835  a  volume  of  poems,  and  in  1831)  The  Itnmnnct  of 
\alurc,  or  tin-  F/tm-i-r  ,xV««o»»  Illustrated,  both  illustrated 
by  her  own  pencil.  1  n  1  s:ill  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles 
Meredith,  and  emigrated  with  him  to  Australia.  After 
residing  five  years  at  Sidney,  they  settled  in  Tasmania, 
where  .Mr.  .Meredith  became  colonial  treasurer.  She  pub- 
lished *\'ntrn  and  Xkt'ti'tte*  of  New  South  Wales  (1844), 
which  appeared  in  Murray's  "  Home  and  Colonial  Li- 
brary." and  was  highly  commended  ;  ,Vy  Hume  in  Tnmia- 
nla  (1S52),  with  illustrations;  Some  of  Hfy  Hush  Friends 
in  Tasmania  (1859),  Orer  the  Straitt  (I860),  and  Loved  and 
Lust,  a  volume  of  verse,  illustrated  by  herself. 

Meredith  (WILLIAM  MORRIS),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia . I  line  S,  17U9;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  bewail  legal  practice  about  1820;  attained  a 
wide  reputation  ;  was  much  in  public  life  in  Pennsylvania ; 
secretary  of  the  IT.  S.  treasury  1849-50;  attorney-general 
of  Pennsylvania  1801-67;  presided  over  the  Pennsylvania 
constitutional  convention;  declined  a  position  as  counsel 
for  the  I".  S.  «t  the  Geneva  conference.  D.  at  Philadelphia 
Aug.  17.  IX7:S. 

Meredo'sia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  111.,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  and  on  the  Toledo  Wabash 
and  Western  It.  I!.,  IL'o  miles  by  water  above  St.  Louis, 
and  24  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Jacksonville.  Pop.  1383. 

Meres  (FHAVISI.  b.  in  England  about  1J70:  was  author 

of     H'iV«    Triilinrii    (  I.V.I7  I,     HVf'«    A'-aili-iill/,  H    Tri-ami,  i,    ../' 

tr'on/'ti'ii  iSenfeNCMi  jSfiut'/iM,  and  AV-i/^y*/'*  (  Ki:i4),  and  of 
a  translation  of  the  AV;/n> /•'«  tinii/r  by  Fray  Luis  de  Gran- 
ada I  l.v.is  Itil  I).  The  first-named  work  was  a  "compar- 
at  i  \  <•  'liM'imi >e  of  our  English  poets  with  the  Greek.  Latin, 
and  Italian  poets,"  which  became  popular  as  a  schoolbook, 
and  is  celebrated  as  containing  the  earliest  critical  refer- 
ences to  Shakspcare.  The  time  and  place  of  Meres's  death 
are  unknown. 

Mergan'ser,  a  name  given  to  several  birds  of  the  fam- 
ily Analidic  and  the  genus  .!/.  ,•</"».  Six  species  arc  recog- 
nized by  G.  K.  Gray.  The  hooded  merganser  of  North 
America  (Men/us  fin-ullatni)  is  a  beautiful  water-fowl, 
known  as  hairy-head,  water-pheasant,  and  hooded  shel- 
drake. The  red-breasted  merganser,  M.  xi'n-tiinr.  is  com- 
mon to  both  continents.  These  birds  belong  to  the  family 
of  ducks,  iiinl  have  been  said  to  hybridize  with  other  ducks 
even  when  wild. 

Merg'er  [Lat.  mergere,  "to  sink"],  in  law,  is  the  ab- 
sorption or  extinguishment  of  one  estate  or  contract  or 
interest  by  another  of  a  higher  grade,  when  both  become 
vested  in  the  same  person  in  one  and  the  same  right.  The 
mo<t  i-xtcn.-ivc  and  general  application  of  this  doctrine  is 
in  the  law  of  real  estate.  Whenever  a  greater  and  a  less 
estate  coincide  and  meet  in  the  same  person,  without  any 
intervening  estate,  the  latter  is  absorbed,  or,  as  it  were, 
swallowed  up  by  the  former,  which  is  therefore  the  only 
e-iate  which  the  owner  of  the  property  i-  subsequently 
deemed  to  have.  Thus,  if  a  tenant  for  years  acquire  the 
reversion  in  fee  simple  in  his  own  right,  the  estate  for 
years  is  merged  in  the  fee,  and  he  ceases  to  be  longer  /•  »- 
see,  having  become  the  absolute  owner  of  the  property. 
So  if  the  mortgagee  of  an  estate  acquires  the  equity  of  re- 
demption, merger  will  take  place  and  he  will  become  vested 
with  the  entire  estate.  The  same  result  will  follow  if  the 
mortgagor  take-  an  a-signment  of  the  mortgage  or  becomes 
otherwise  vested  with  the  mortgagee's  interest.  It  is  a 
general  principle  that  whenever  a  legal  and  an  equitable 
estate  in  the  same  land  unite  in  the  same  person,  the  lat- 
ter will  merge  in  the  former.  In  courts  of  equity,  how- 
ever, the  strict  legal  rules  of  merger  are  not  invariably 
adhered  to,  and  may  be  disregarded  when  they  would  work 
injustice  or  frustrate  the  lawful  intentions  of  the  parties. 
If  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  person  in  whom  the  estates 
unite  that  they  should  be  kept  distinct  interests,  and  the 
rights  of  other  parties  will  not  be  unwarrantably  preju- 
diced, equity  will  usually  prevent  the  operation  of  merger. 
An  estate  in  land  may  become  merged  as  to  a  part  of  the 
premises,  but  still  subsist  as  to  the  remaining  part:  as  if, 
for  example,  a  tenant  for  life  or  years  acquire  the  rever- 
sion in  part  of  the  property  held  under  the  tenancy.  He 
will  in  such  a  case  become  the  absolute  owner  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  land,  while  he  remains  tenant  of  the  other.  If 
the  several  estates  by  act  of  the  law  unite  in  the  same  per- 
son, but  not  in  the  same  right  or  interest,  no  merger  will 
occur.  If,  therefore,  an  executor  who  has  a  reversion  in 
his  own  right  acquire  a  term  for  years  in  his  capacity  as 
executor,  the  two  estates  will  not  merge.  So  if  a  rever- 
sioner  marries  the  tenant  for  years,  no  merger  will  take 
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place,  as  he  holds  the  reversion  in  hia  own  right,  but  the 
ti'i-in  in  the  right  of  his  wife.  The  several  estates  must 
also  be  immediately  expectant  upon  each  other  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  though  there  are  SOUK-  exceptions  at  common  law 
when  the  intervening  estate  is  a  contingent  remainder. 

Instances  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  merger 
occur  also  in  other  branches  of  the  law.  Thus,  if  a  con- 
tract of  specialty,  as  a  bond,  be  given  by  a  debtor,  binding 
him  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  founded  upon  simple  con- 
tract, the  remedy  upon  the  specialty  supersedes  or  extin- 
guishes that  upon  the  original  agreement,  inasmuch  as  the 
substituted  obligation  is  of  a  higher  nature.  For  a  like 
rca-on  the  recovery  of  judgment  upon  a  claim  arising  out 
of  simple  contract  extinguishes  the  original  ground  of  in- 
debtedness, and  the  only  subsequent  remedy  available 
is  an  action  upon  the  judgment  if  it  be  not  previously 
satisfied.  So  a  valid  award  by  arbitrators  is  a  bar  to  a 
suit  for  the  original  cause  of  action.  But  no  merger  will 
take  place  when  both  securities  are  of  the  same  character 
or  degree.  Thus,  one  chattel-mortgage  would  not  extin- 
guish another.  A  lien  upon  chattels  is  generally  extin- 
guished if  the  property  to  which  it  attaches  is  purchased 
by  the  lienor.  The  term  "merger"  is  also  employed  in  the 
English  law  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  those  which 
have  been  hitherto  illustrated.  Thus  it  is  there  a  rule  that 
when  a  felony  has  been  committed  which  entitles  the  party 
injured  to  bring  a  civil  action  for  redress,  as  well  as  to 
institute  a  criminal  prosecution,  the  remedy  by  action  is 
merged  in  the  remedy  by  prosecution,  or,  as  it  is  briefly 
expressed,  the  trespass  is  merged  in  the  felony.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  civil  remedy  is  extinguished,  but 
only  that  it  is  superseded  or  postponed  until  the  criminal 
proceedings  are  terminated.  After  the  end  of  the  prose- 
cution the  action  is  maintainable.  This  rule  is  established 
in  order  that  the  party  injured  may  be  induced  to  prose- 
cute the  public  offence,  which  he  might  avoid  doing  if  he 
were  first  permitted  to  recover  satisfaction  for  his  private 
injury.  The  fact  that  private  persons  generally  act  as  crim- 
inal prosecutors  in  England  makes  this  rule  important. 
But  in  the  U.  S.,  where  the  prosecution  of  criminal  offences 
is  generally  committed  to  special  public  officials,  the  Eng- 
lish rule  has  been  generally  abolished. 

GEORGE  CHASE.  REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 
Merglli,  one  of  the  three  Tenasserim  provinces  of  Far- 
ther India,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  consisting  of  a 
territory  stretching  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
from  la't.  10°  to  13°  N.,  and  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
small  islands  known  as  the  Mergui  Archipelago.  The 
islands  are  all  high  and  mostly  naked,  but  rich  in  edible 
birds'  nests,  tortoise-shell,  and  pearls.  The  territory  of 
the  mainland  produces  sapan-wood  and  ivory,  and  is  rich 
in  tin  and  zinc.  The  capital  is  Mergui,  situated  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  delta  of  the  Mergui  River,  in  lat.  12°  26'  N.  It 
has  a  good  harbor  and  some  trade,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  house  of  the  governor,  the  hospital,  and  the  bar- 
racks, it  contains  only  mean  and  miserable  houses.  Pop. 
8000,  consisting  of  Burmese,  Siamese,  and  Chinese  settlers. 
Mer'iam  (EBEJJEZER),  b.  at  Concord,  Mass.,  June  20, 
1794;  became  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre  in  Kentucky, 
and  was  afterwards  a  merchant  of  Zanesville,  0. ;  removed 
in  1838  to  New  York,  and  became  a  successful  soapmaker 
and  chandler.  For  more  than  thirty  years  he  kept  records 
of  the  weather,  which  he  observed  with  unusual  care ; 
was  also  remarkably  charitable  and  kind  to  the  poor.  He 
established  in  1841  the  Mmiii-!)iul  Gazetteer,  a  periodical, 
and  wrote  many  scientific  articles,  mainly  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce.  D.  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  19, 1864. 
Mer'ian  (MATTH^US),  b.  at  Bale  in  1593  ;  lived  in  Paris 
and  Frankfort,  and  d.  at  Schwalbach  June  19,  1653.  His 
topographical  work,  giving  perspective  views  of  European 
cities,  drawn,  engraved,  and  described  by  himself,  com- 
menced in  1840  and  continued  after  his  death,  is  of  great 
value,  while  his  illustrations  of  the  Bible,  Gottfried's  Chron- 
icle, etc.  have  only  small  interest. — His  daughter,  MARIA 
SIBYLLA  MERIAX,  acquired  great  skill  in  painting  in- 
sects, caterpillars,  and  butterflies  with  water-colors  on 
parchment.  She  was  b.  at  Frankfort  Apr.  6.  1647;  went 
to  Surinam,  where  she  spent  two  years  studying  the  in- 
sects of  the  tropical  zone ;  published  Metumorphotit  In- 
ti'i-turnm  Snnnavutuium  (1705),  for  which  she  engraved 
the  illustrations.  D.  at  Amsterdam  Jan.  13,  1717. 

Mer'ida  [ane.  AuyiMta  Emeriti],  town  of  Spain,  prov- 
ince of  Badajoz,  on  the  Guadiana.  During  the  Roman 
empire  it  was  the  capital  of  Lusitania  and  a  magnificent 
city;  it  is  still  interesting  for  its  remains  of  that  time, 
among  which  are  the  superb  bridge  over  the  Guadiana, 
2575  feet  long  and  containing  81  arches,  and  the  trium- 
phal arch  of  Trajan  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  Pop.  5505. 
Merida,  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Yucatan, 
25  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  handsome  and  well 


built,  with  a  fine  cathedral  and  university,  flourishing 
manufactures  of  tobacco,  sugar,  leather,  and  rope,  and  a 
brisk  «radc.  A  railroad  connecting  Merida  with  the  port 
of  Progreso  has  been  begun.  Pop.  33,025. 

Merida,  town  of  Venezuela,  South  America,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
an  elevated  plain,  the  climate  of  which  is  described  us  an 
everlasting  spring,  and  which  produces  all  fruits  and  vege- 
tables of  the  tropical  and  of  the  temperate  zones.  The  city 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1812,  but  is  now 
rebuilt,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its  coffee  and  its 
cotton  fabrics  are  widely  appreciated.  Pop.  6000. 

Mer'iden,  city  and  tp.  of  New  Haven  eo.,  Conn.,  on  the 
New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.,  94  miles  N.  E. 
of  New  York.  The  growth  of  Meriden  is  due  principally 
to  its  manufactures,  which  employ  a  capital  of  S.~>. (Mill, lino, 
and  produce  annually  goods  to  the  value  of  $12,000,000 
or  .•?!. •), 000, 000.  Meriden  contains  10  churches,  a  city-hall, 
1  savings  and  3  national  banks,  1  fire  insurance  company, 

6  newspapers,    extensive    manufactures   of  silver-plated 
wares,  woollen  goods,  table  and  pocket  cutlery,  gas-lix- 
tures,  guns,  machinery,  malleable  iron,   iron    and  brass 
castings,  etc.  etc.     The    State  Reform  School  is  located 
here.     The  city  is  supplied  with  waterworks,  has  a  paid 
fire    department,  and  2  post-offices — West  Meriden    and 
Meriden,  the  former  the  principal  office.    The  post-office  of 
South  Meriden  is  about  3  miles  S.  W.  of  the  business-centre 
of  Meriden.     Pop.  10,495.  ORVILLE  H.  PLATT. 

Meriden,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  La  Salle  co.,  111.,  6  miles 
E.  of  Mendota.  Pop.  1069. 

Meriden,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Steele  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Winona  and  St.  Peter  R.  R.  Pop.  of  tp.  739. 

Meriden,  post-v.  of  Plainfield  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,N.  H., 

7  miles  S.  of  Lebanon  R.  R.  Station,  is  the-  seat  of  Kim- 
ball  Union  Academy. 

Merid'ian  (degree  of).     See  GEODESY. 

Meridian,  post-tp.  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1374. 

Meridian,  post-v.  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Miss.,  85  miles 
E.  of  Jackson,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  in  tnc  heart 
of  the  pine  region  of  East  Mississippi,  has  2  female  sem- 
inaries and  5  schools,  8  churches,  2  banks,  4  newspapers, 
1  furniture  and  2  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  1  iron- 
foundry  and  plough-factory,  2  cotton-yarn  factories,  3 
steam  corn-mills,  1  machine-shop,  a  soda-water  factory, 
and  the  usual  stores  and  shops.  Pop.  2709. 

F.  T.  COOPER,  ED.  "  MERIDIAN  GAZETTE." 

Meridian,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Neb.,  5  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Fairbury. 

Meridian,  post-v.  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  T.,  in  Cato  tp., 
10  miles  N.  of  Weedsport.  Pop.  249. 

Meridian,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Bosque  co.,  Tex.,  near 
Bosque  River,  39  miles  N.  W.  of  Waco. 

Meridian  Circle.    See  TRANSIT  CIRCLE. 

Meridian  [Lat.  meridie*]  Curve  of  a  Surface  of 
Revolution,  the  intersection  of  the  surface  with  a  plane 
passing  through  its  axis.  All  such  curves  on  the  same 
surface  of  revolution  are  equal.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Meridian,  Degree  of.    See  GEODESY. 

Meridian  Distance  of  a  Point,  in  surveying,  the 
distance  of  a  point  from  some  assumed  meridian  line,  usu- 
ally the  one  through  the  extreme  E.  or  W.  point  of  the 
survey.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Meridian  of  a  Place,  the  intersection  of  the  earth's 
surface  with  a  plane  passing  through  the  place  and  the 
earth's  axis.  It  is  a  N.  and  S.  line.  If  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  of  a  place  is  prolonged  to  intersect  the  celestial 
sphere,  the  line  in  which  it  cuts  that  sphere  is  the  celestial, 
or  astronomical,  meridian  of  the  place.  The  mnynetic  me- 
ridian of  a  place  is  the  intersection  of  the  earth's  surface 
with  a  vertical  plane  passed  through  the  axis  of  a  freely- 
suspended  magnetic  needle  at  the  place.  The  angle  be- 
tween this  meridian  and  the  true  meridian  is  called  the 
declination  or  variation  of  the  needle.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Meridian  Plane  of  a  Surface  of  Revolution, 
any  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  revolution. 

Merid'ianville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  3842. 

Merid'ional  Parts,  parts  of  the  meridian,  as  used  in 
Mercator's  system,  extending  from  the  equator,  and  com- 
puted for  all  latitudes  differing  by  1  minute  up  to  some 
limit,  usually  83°.  These  parts  are  tabulated,  anil  are  used 
in  this  form  for  projecting  charts  and  for  solving  problems 
in  Mercator's  sailing.  The  method  of  computing  a  table 
of  meridional  parts  is  as  follows :  Starting  from  the  equa- 
tor and  taking  1  geographical  mile  as  a  unit,  the  length  of 
the  first  minute  of  latitude  is  the  natural  secant  of  1',  the 
length  of  the  next  minute  is  the  secant  of  2',  the  length  of 
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the  next  minute  is  the  secant  of  3',  and  so  on ;  hence,  the 
distance  from  the  equator  to  lat.  2'  is  equal  to  sec.  1'+  sec.  2', 
the  distance  from  the  equator  to  lat.  3'  is  equal  to  sec.  1'  + 
sec.  2'  +  sec.  3',  and  so  on.  The  results  obtained  in  this 
way  arc  only  approximate,  and  the  process  of  computa- 
tion is  somewhat  tedious.  Other  methods  of  computation 
have  been  devised  that  are  more  accurate,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  easier  application;  but  the  method  just  given 
shows  more  clearly  the  nature  of  the  table  in  question. 
The  best  method  of  computing  a  table  of  meridional  parts 
is  from  the  formula 

Jf  =  7915'.70447  log  cot  \  (90° -L), 

in  which  L  is  any  latitude,  and  J/  the  corresponding  me- 
ridional part.  (See  Coffin's  Navigation.)  W.  G.  PUCK. 

Merimee'  (PROSPER),  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  28, 1803 ;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  practise  ;  held 
various  positions  in  the  civil  service;  succeeded  M.  Vitet 
in  1831  as  inspector  of  the  archaeological  and  historical 
monuments  of  France,  and  d.  Sept.  23,  1870.  Besides  a 
number  of  travelling  sketches,  originally  reports  to  the 
minister  of  his  professional  researches,  such  as  Voyage 
dam  If.  Midi  de  la  France  (1835),  Voyage  dans  ('Ones!  de 
In  France  (1836),  Voyage  en  Aiu-i-ri/nr  tt  <l<inn  If  /,/iinntxln 
(1838),  and  Voyage  en  Cam  (1840),  he  wrote  several  val- 
uable archseological  and  historical  works — Monument*  Ifii- 
torii/net  (1843),  Pfintnre*  de  I'Eylise  Saint-Snriu  (1844), 
Hi'toire  de  Don  Pedro  /.,  Roi  de  Caetille  (1843),  Episode 
de  I'Histoire  de  Ritssie  (1854),  Melanges  Historiqttes  et  Lit- 
tlraires  (1855).  He  made  his  appearance  in  literature 
in  1825  with  Thedtre  de  Clara  Oaznl.  which  was  followed 
in  1826  with  La  Gnzla,  a  collection  of  lyrical  poems.  Both 
were  published  simply  as  translations,  the  former  from  the 
Spanish,  the  latter  from  the  Illyrian.  and  for  many  years 
the  secret  remained  undiscovered;  but  their  influence  in 
propagating  the  taste  and  the  ideas  of  the  romantic  school 
in  France  was  nevertheless  very  considerable.  Afterwards 
followed  a  series  of  novels  or  small  romances,  often  based 
on  some  historical  data,  and  delineating  the  character  of 
the  nation  and  the  age  with  wonderful  precision  and  vivid- 
ness. I'nlinulia  may  be  mentioned  as  his  masterpiece  in  this 
style.  After  his  death  a  very  intimate  but  somewhat  pe- 
culiar correspondence  with  an  unknown  lady  was  puh- 
lished,  under  the  title  Lcttres  d  une  Inconnue ;  an  auto- 
biography was  also  found. 

Merino  Sheep.     Sec  SHEEP. 

Mer'ioneth,  county  of  North  Wales,  bordering  on 
Cardigan  Bay.  Area,  663  square  miles.  Pop.  3S.ni;:'..  It 
is  covered  with  mountains,  the  highest  peak  of  which, 
Arran  Mowddy,  rises  2955  feet.  The  soil  is  generally  pour, 
and  suited  only  for  pasturage,  but  some  lead  and  copper 
are  found,  and  considerable  limestone  and  slate.  Cap. 
Dolgelly. 

Merionid'idx  [from  Meriones — ft>»xk,  "thigh" — the 
typical  genus,  a  family  of  the  order  of  rodents  and  sub- 
order Simplicidentata,  closely  related  to  the  Murida>.  The 
skull  is  moderate  :  the  infraorbital  foramen  large,  ellipti- 
cal, and  oblique,  and  giving  passage  to  the  masseter  mus- 
cle, as  well  as  infraorbital  nerve;  the  lower  jaw  has  the 
coronoid  and  condyloid  processes  and  descending  ramus 
distinct,  and  in  nearly  the  same  plane,  but  the  last  is 
twisted  and  angulated  inward  ;  molar  teeth  J  X  2,  the  upper 
anterior  one  very  small ;  the  hind  legs  are  much  enlarged, 
adapting  the  animal  for  progression  by  leaps,  with  the 
tibia  and  fibula  united  below,  and  the  metatarsal  bones 
separated  from  each  other ;  a  eascum  is  developed.  This 
family  has  been  constituted  for  the  genus  M<ri>ntes,  F. 
Cuvier  (=  Jaciilns,  Wagler,  and  Zapns,  Coues).  Its  chief 
character  is  the  development  of  the  hind  limbs  and  the 
separate  metatarsal  bones.  The  Mfi-ionn  Hudmmiu*  is  the 
well-known  jumping  mouse  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada :  this 
animal  is  about  three  inches  long  from  nose  to  tail,  and 
the  tail  is  rather  more  than  five  inches  long.  It  progi 'esses 
with  amazing  rapidity  by  great  leaps.  THEO.  GILL. 

Mer'ivale  (CIIAHLES),  D.  D.,  b.  in  1808;  was  educated 
at  Harrow,  Haileybury,  and  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  an  honor-man,  a  fellow,  university  preacher  (1839- 
41),  Hulsean  lecturer (1861),  and  Boyle  lecturer  (1864-65); 
rector  of  Lawford  1848-70  ;  chaplain  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
Commons  1863-67,  and  in  1869  became  dean  of  Ely.  He 
wrote  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic  (1853),  History  of  the 
Romans  tinder  the  Empire  (1850-62),  Conversion  of  the  Ro- 
wan Empire  (1864),  Conversion  of  the  Northern  2?'itinn* 
(1S65),  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  (1869),  and  A  General 
History  of  Rome  (1875). 

Merivale  (HERMAN),  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  elder  brother  of 
Charles,  b.  in  1806;  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with  high  honors  in 
1827;  became  a  fellow  of  Baliol  College  ;  was  called  tothe  bar 
at  the  Inner  Temple  1832 ;  was  professor  of  political  economy 


at  Oxford  1837-42 ;  undcr-secretary  for  the  colonies  1848 
-60  :  was  perpetual  undcr-secretary  for  India :  author  of  Lec- 
liiri'i  on  Colonization  (1860),  Historical  Studies  (1865),  Life 
of  Sir  Henry  Lairrence  (1873).  D.in  London  Feb.  9, 1874. 
Mer'iwether,  county  in  the  W.  of  Georgia,  bounded  E. 
by  the  Flint  Kiver.  Area,  490  square  miles.  It  is  some- 
what uneven  and  very  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  the 
leading  products.  Flour  is  the  principal  article  of  manu- 
facture. Cap.  Greenville.  Pop.  13,756. 

Meriwether  (DAVID),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1755;  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  army;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah;  settled  in  Georgia  in  1785;  was  sev- 
eral times  a  member  of  the  State  legislature;  was  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  1802-07,  where  he  was  a  prominent 
supporter  of  Jefferson,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  1804 
a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Creeks,  and  was  associated 
with  Gen.  Jackson  and  Gov.  McMinn  of  Tennessee  in  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Chcrokces  the  treaty  of  July  8,  1817.  by 
which  the  State  of  Georgia  acquired  a  largo  territory  W. 
of  the  Appalachce  River.  He  was  a  Presidential  elector  in 
1817  and  1821,  and  d.  near  Athens,  Ga.,  Nov.,  1825. 

Merle?  the  European  BLACKBIRD  (which  see). 

Merle  d'Aubigne.    See  D'AUBIGSE  (J.  H.  M.). 

Mer'liny  a  little  hawk  of  Europe,  the  Falco  irsnlon. 
It  is  swift  and  courageous,  as  well  as  docile  in  confine- 
ment, and  hence  it  was  once  extensively  employed  for 
hawking  at  small  game.  It  is  represented  by  the  pigeon- 
hawk  in  the  U.  S. 

Merlin  (AmiROSinO,  an  ancient  Welsh  prophet  and 
enchanter,  traditionally  stated  to  have  lived  in  the  fifth 
century  A.  D.  The  legendary  history  of  Merlin  is  given 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  his  Ilintnri'i  /trittmniiH,  where 
he  is  represented  a.s  having  sprung  from  the  intercourse 
of  a  Welsh  princess  with  a  demon,  to  have  been  the  ad- 
viser of  Kings  Vortigcrn,  I'tcrpcndragon,  and  Arthur. 
He  figures  largely  in  all  the  Arthurian  poems  from  Spen- 
ser to  Tennyson.  A  collection  of  prophecies  ascribed  to 
him  were  printed  in  French  in  14IIS,  in  English  in  l.'iL'ii, 
and  in  Latin  at  Venice  in  I.">54. — Another  MERLIN,  called 
Calfil"ninn,  or  "  the  \Vild,"  was  said  to  have  lived  at  Strath- 
clyde  in  Scotland  in  the  sixth  century,  and  his  grave  is 
still  shown  at  Unilnmcl/.ier  on  the  Tweed,  where  he  was 
killed  on  returning  from  an  incursion  into  Northumbria. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  copy  of  his  Welsh  prototype, 
and  his  prophecies  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
former.  An  ancient  metrical  /.//'<  of  this  Merlin,  consist- 
ing of  1500  lines,  was  published  by  the  Roxburghe  Club. 

Merluci'idir  [from  Merhicins,  Latinized  from  the  Fr. 
inn-,  "sea."  and  Inn.  "pike"],  a  family  of  tclcoeephalous 
fishes  of  the  nub-order  Anacanthini.  typified  by  the  com- 
mon hake  of  Europe.  The  body  is  elongated,  covered  by 
small  cycloid  scales;  the  lateral  line  a  continuous  tun- 
nelled groove,  covered  by  a  membranous  linear  roof;  the 
head  conical  :  the  frontal  bones  separated,  with  a  triangu- 
lar frontal  excavation,  bounded  laterally  by  ridges  which 
converge  into  the  occipital  crest;  the  opercula  distinct 
externally ;  the  mouth  deeply  cleft ;  the  teeth  or  jaws 
biserial,  largest  in  the  inner  row,  and  movable;  branchial 
apertures  extensive:  branchiostegal  rays  seven  ;  dorsal  fins 
two,  the  first  short,  the  second  long;  anal  like  dorsal ;  pec- 
torals slender ;  ventrals  sub-brachial.  The  family  is  chiefly 
(if  not  exclusively)  represented  by  the  genus  Mir/ui'iim, 
whose  species  are  found  in  the  cooler  seas  of  both  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  The  peculiar  den- 
tition and  skeleton  isolate  it.  Theneural  spines  are  largely 
developed,  and  wedged  one  into  the  other.  THEO.  GILL. 

Mer'maid  ("sea-maid"),  an  imaginary  marine  being, 
having  the  form  of  a  woman  to  the  waist,  and  ending  in  the 
tail  of  a  fish.  MKRMKN,  the  males  of  this  supposed  species, 
are  also  described.  The  probability  is  that  the  appearance 
of  the  dugong  or  some  other  marine  animal  in  places  where 
it  was  not  well  known  may  have  given  rise  to  the  stories 
regarding  this  fabulous  being.  The  sirens,  nereids,  and 
water-nymphs  of  poetry  are  all  forms  of  the  same  creature. 

Mer'oC,  the  name  of  a  modern  dilapidated  village,  of 
an  ancient  city,  and  of  an  ancient  kingdom  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Nile,  above  the  fifth  cataract.  The  village  is 
in  lat.  17°  N.,  and  occupies  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  which  was  the  capital,  or  one  of  the  capital?,  of  the 
ancient  kingdom.  The  territory  of  the  kingdom  was 
called  an  "  island,"  bounded  E.  by  the  desert,  W.  by  the 
Nile,  and  N.  and  S.  by  the  Atbara  and  Azrek,  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  Nile.  The  country  was  noted  for 
its  fertility  and  wealth.  The  kingdom  became  prominent 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  Candace  of  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  viii.  27)  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  queens  of  this  kingdom.  Pyramids  and  ruins  of  tem- 
ples attest  its  former  greatness.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 
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Me'rom,  the  biblical  name  (Josh.  xi.  5)  for  HuleJi,  a 
lake  in  Northern  Palestine,  triangular  in  form,  the  apex 
pointing  southward,  about  4  miles  long,  anil  at  its  greatest 
breadth  Si.  The  best  description  of  it  is  in  Macgregor's 
Kab  Hoy  ("i860).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Merom,  post-v.  of  Gill  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Wabash  River,  35  miles  below  Tcrre  Haute,  is  the  seat  of 
Union  Christian  College  (Christian  Connection).  Pop.  426. 

Merop'idre  [from  Merops,  the  typical  genus],  a  family 
of  "  coccygomorph  "  or  cuckoo-like  birds,  popularly  called 
"bee-eaters."  (See  BEE-EATER.)  They  have  a  peculiar 
phvsiugnomy  ;  the  head  moderate  ;  the  bill  longer  than 
the  head,  curved,  anil  acutely  pointed  at  the  tip  ;  the  gape 
is  not  deep  ;  the  nostrils  basal,  rounded,  and  partly  hidden 
by  the  short  bristles;  the  tarsi  very  short;  the  toes  long, 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  anterior,  and  more  or  less 
united  at  the  bases,  the  first  posterior;  the  tail  is  long  and 
broad.  "  In  Merops,"  according  to  Huxley,  "  the  long 
and  slender  palatines  are  devoid  of  any  postero-extcrnal 
elongations.  The  maxillo-palatincs  are  slender  and  ex- 
panded at  the  end,  as  in  passerine  birds,  but  they  unite 
in  the  middle  line  with  one  another  and  with  the  ossified 
septum."  The  species  are  tropical  or  sub-tropical  birds, 
confined  to  the  Old  World.  Three  genera  are  generally 
recognized — viz.  Merops,  with  about  20  species;  Melil- 
tuplKi'iux.  with  6  species,  peculiar  to  Africa;  and  A'ycti- 
ornin,  with  7  species,  in  the  Indian  mainland  and  archi- 
pelago, as  well  as  Africa.  They  feed  upon  insects  gener- 
ally. THEO.  GILL. 

Merovin'gians,  the  first  Frankish  dynasty  in  Gaul, 
derived  thoir  name  from  Mcrwig  or  Merovseus,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  founded  a  Frankish  empire  on  the  soil 
of  tiaul  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  which  CLOVIS  or 
CLOIIWIO  (which  see)  greatly  extended  and  perfectly  con- 
solidated. The  most  characteristic  events  in  the  history  of 
the  Merovingian  dynasty  are  the  perpetual  division  and 
subdivision  of  the  empire  (see  AUSTRASIA  and  NEUSTKIA); 
the  horrible  feuds  originated  by  the  rivalry  and  hatred  of 
Brunehild  and  Fredegonda,  and  so  vividly  depicted  by 
Augustin  Thierry  in  his  liecitu  Meroeingiem  (1839) ;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  peculiar  office,  that  of  major  domurr, 
which  occasioned  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty.  In  752, 
Pcpin  the  Short,  major  domus  to  Childerio  III.,  confined 
the  king  in  a  monastery  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne ; 
thus  the  Carlovingian  succeeded  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 

Mer'rick,  county  of  E.  Central  Nebraska.  Area,  615 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
and  by  Platte  River.  It  is  fertile,  and  finely  adapted  to 
grain  and  stock-raising.  Cap.  Lone  Tree.  Pop.  557.  It 
has  largely  increased  since  the  census. 

Merrick  (JAMES),  b.  at  Reading.  England,  Jan.  8, 1720  ; 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England ;  was 
author  of  Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects  (1763),  Annotation*, 
Critical  and  Grammatical,  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Joint  (1764— 
67),  The  Psalms  Translated  or  Paraphrased  in  English 
Verse  (1765),  Annotations  on  the  Psalms  (1767),  and  other 
poetical  and  theological  writings.  His  translation  of  the 
Psalms  displayed  learning  and  cultivated  taste.  An  amus- 
ing little  poem  by  Morrick,  entitled  The  Chameleon,  has 
been  frequently  included  in  poetical  miscellanies.  D.  at 
Reading  Jan.  5,  1769. 

Merrick  (JAMES  LYMAN),  b.  in  Monson,  Mass.,  Oct.  11, 
1803 ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1830,  and  at  Columbia 
Theological  Seminary  1833  ;  was  a  missionary  to  Persia 
1835-45,  and  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  from  1849  till  his  death,  June  18,  1866.  Au- 
thor of  a  volume  of  poems,  The  Pilgrim's  Harp  (1847), 
Lifi'  mitt  Religion  of  Mohammed  (1850),  and  a  Genealogy 
of  the  Merrick  family  (1860).  He  translated  Keith  on 
Pft^hcc/t  into  Persian  (1846),  and  left  his  property  to 
found  Persian  scholarships  in  Amherst  College  and  Colum- 
bia Seminary. 

Merrick  (PLINY),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brookfield,  Mass.,  Aug. 
2,  1794;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1814;  became  a  lawyer 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1817;  practised  also  in  Swanzey 
and  Taunton  ;  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas  1843  and  1851 ; 
judge  of  a  municipal  court  1844;  of  the  Massachusetts 
supreme  court  1853-64;  was  president  of  the  Worcester 
and  Nashua  R.  K.,  and  left  large  sums  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  of  Worcester,  Mass.  D.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Feb.  1,  1867. 

Mer'rickville,  post-v.  of  Lanark  and  Grenville  cos., 
Ontario,  Canada,  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Ottawa,  on  the  llideau 
Canal.  It  has  extensive  water-power  and  1  weekly  news- 
paper. Pop.  about  1000. 

Mer'rill  (AVERS  PHILIPS),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
Apr.  17, 1793  ;  graduated  at  Fairfield  Medical  College,  N.  Y., 
was  at  once  appointed  surgeon's  mate  in  the  U.  S.  army, 


and  served  with  his  regimentto  the  end  of  the  war  of  1815. 
He  then  resigned  and  settled  at  Natchez,  Miss.  In  1850 
he  removed  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  the  most 
active  in  organizing  the  medical  college  of  that  city,  in 
which  he  occupied  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  also  edited  the  Memphis  Medical  Kecorder. 
In  18(14  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  spent  his  remaining 
days  in  that  city.  He  wrote  on  yellow  fever,  scurvy,  epi- 
demic diseases,  mercury,  chloroform  as  an  internal  remedy, 
etc.  1).  in  New  York  Nov.  3,  1873.  1'Ari,  F.  EVE. 

Merrill  (JOHN  WESLEY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Chester,  N.  H., 
May  9,  1808;  graduated  in  1834  at  Wcsleyan  University; 
studied  divinity  at  Andover,  Mass.,  1837-41  ;  was  presi- 
dent of  McKendrcc  College,  Lebanon,  111.,  1837-41  ;  pro- 
fessor of  ethics,  metaphysics,  etc.  in  the  Biblical  Institute, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  1851—68;  held  various  pastorates  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts. 

Merrill  (STEPHEN  M.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Jefferson  co.,  0., 
Sept.  16,  1825 :  entered  the  Ohio  conference  as  a  travelling 
preacher  in  1846;  was  elected  editor  of  the  Western  Chi-in- 
tian  Advocate,  the  official  paper  of  his  denomination,  at 
Cincinnati  in  1868 ;  and  consecrated  bishop  at  the  General 
Conference  of  1872. 

Merrill  (WILLIAM  E.),  b.  at  Fort  Howard,  Brown  CO., 
Wis.,  Oct.  11,  1837  ;  son  of  Capt.  M.  E.  Merrill,  5th  In- 
fantry, who  was  killed  while  leading  his  command  in  the 
assault  of  Molino  del  Rey  Sept.  8,  1847 ;  was  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1859  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  and  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers ; 
first  lieutenant  1861,  captain  1863,  and  major  1867.  Served 
in  the  civil  war  as  assistant  engineer  in  Virginia  and  Ohio, 
and  subsequently  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland ;  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga,  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  Knoxville  expedition,  etc.,  until  July,  1864, 
when  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  engineer  regiment 
of  veteran  volunteers,  which  he  had  organized,  and  with 
which  command  he  was  engaged  in  fortifying  important 
points  on  the  lines  of  military  railroads  in  Tennessee, 
Alabama,  and  Georgia.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  he  has 
served  as  chief  engineer  on  the  staff  of  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army,  and  on  important  duty  with  his  corps 
in  the  improvement  of  rivers,  surveys,  etc.  in  the  West. 
Author  of  Iron  Truss  Bridges  for  Railroads  (1870). 

Merrill's,  a  v.  of  Tehama  tp.,  Tehama  co.,  Cal.   P.  124. 

Mer'rimac,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sauk  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  and  on  the  W.  side  of 
Wisconsin  River.  Pop.  765. 

Merrimack,  county  of  S.  Central  New  Hampshire. 
Area,  900  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  generally  fertile. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  county 
has  abundant  water-power,  and  has  manufactures  of  lum- 
ber, leather,  woollens,  harnesses,  carriages,  brick,  wooden 
ware,  and  many  other  kinds  of  goods.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Merrimack  River  and  by  the  Boston  Con- 
cord and  Montreal,  the  Northern,  and  other  railroads. 
Cap.  Concord.  Pop.  42,151. 

Merrimack,  post-tp.  of  Hillsboro'  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Merrimack  River,  and  on  the  Concord  R.  R., 
7  miles  N.  of  Nashua.  It  contains  the  villages  of  Read's 
Ferry  and  Thornton's  Ferry,  and  has  manufactures  of 
bricks,  furniture,  clothing,  cooperage,  lumber,  and  woollen 
goods.  The  village  of  South  Merrimack  is  on  the  Nashua 
and  Wilton  R.  R.  Pop.  1066. 

Mer'rimack  River,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts, is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Pemigewasset  and 
Winnipiseogee  rivers  at  Franklin,  N.  H.  It  flows  south- 
ward into  Massachusetts,  where  it  curves  towards  the  N.  E., 
and  reaches  the  ocean  in  lat.  42°  48'  27"  N.,  Ion.  70°  48' 
46"  W.  On  its  banks  are  the  thriving  cities  of  Concord, 
Manchester,  and  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Haverhill,  and  Newburyport,  Mass.  It  is  a  navigable  tidal 
stream  as  far  as  Haverhill,  15  miles;  and  above  this  point 
its  channel  is  being  fitted  for  navigation  by  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment. At  its  mouth  there  is  a  bad  and  shifting  bar 
which  impedes  commerce.  The  river  below  the  dam  at 
Lawrence  has  valuable  fisheries,  but  its  chief  industrial 
importance  is  from  the  immense  water-power  it  affords. 

Mer'ritt,  tp.  of  Yolo  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  480. 

Merritt  (WESLEY),  b.  in  New  York  in  1836 ;  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  army  as 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons  1860;  captain  2d 
Cavalry  1862.  In  the  early  part  of  the  civil  war  he  had 
much  valuable  experience  on  the  staff  of  cavalry  com- 
manders, and  in  Apr.,  1863,  accompanied  Stoneman's  raid 
to  Richmond  ;  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  June,  and  brevetted  major  the  week  following 
for  Gettysburg  and  subsequent  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ;  in 
the  Richmond  campaign  of  1864  was  in  command  of  a 
division  under  Sheridan,  and  subsequently  at  Opequan, 
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Cedar  Creek,  and  Fisher's  Hill,  where  he  won  the  brevet 
of  major-general;  again  at  Five  Forks,  Sailor's  Creek,  and 
final  surrender  was  distinguished,  and  promoted  to  be 
major-general  from  date  of  Five  Forks.  Subsequent  to  the 
close  of  the  war  he  served  as  chief  of  cavalry  in  various 
departments  till  Feb.,  IStifi,  when  he  was  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  service;  in  July  following  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  9th  Cavalry. 

Mer'ry  (  ROBERT),  b.  in  London  in  Apr.,  1755  ;  educated 
at  Harrow  and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge:  studied  l»w 
at  Lincoln's  Inn;  bought  a  commission  in  the  Guards;  set- 
tled for  some  years  at  Florence,  Italy,  where  he  became  a 
member  nf  the  famous  Delia  Crusca  Academy;  contributed 
to  the  Flormrf  M^<-i-l!<iitij.  and  returning  to  London  be- 
gan to  publish  plays  and  poems  under  the  ti"//t  </'•  f>ln/n<- 
of  "Delia  Crusca,"  which  met  with  some  imitators,  and 
thus  gave  occasion  to  Gifl'ord  to  satirize  the  "Delia  Crus- 
can  school."  Merry  married  in  1791  Miss  Anne  Brunton, 
an  actress,  with  whom  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1796,  and  d. 
at  lialtimoiT.  Md.,  .Ian.  24,  17'J8.  His  widow  married  Wil- 
liam Warren,  the  comedian.  Merry  is  said  by  Dr.  K.  W. 
Griswold  to  have  cxcrcisc.l  great  influence  upon  American 
taste  in  poetry. 

Merry  Green,  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  278. 
Merry  Hill,  tp.  of  Bertie  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1111. 
Mer'sebnrg,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Sax- 
ony, on  the  Saale.     Its  cathedral,  adorned  with  four  beau- 
tiful towers,  is  a  noble  structure  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Merseburg  is  famous  for  its  beer,  which  is  considered  the 
best  made  in  Germany.     Pop.  13.361. 

Mersey,  a  river  of  England,  rises  in  the  X.  part  of  the 
county  of  Derby,  flows  in  nearly  a  westerly  direction,  ex- 
panding at  liuncorn  into  a  broad  estuary,  on  the  X.  side 
of  which  is  Liverpool;  below  which  it  joins  the  Irish  Sea. 
It  has  an  entire  length  of  about  60  miles,  and  is  navigable 
to  its  junction  with  the  Irwell,  its  principal  affluent. 

Mer'thyr  Tyd'vil,  town  of  Wales,  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  on  the  Taff,  is  a  dirty  and  unhealthy  place, 
but  important  on  account  of  its  ironworks,  and  coal-trade. 
Pop.  51. '.Mil. 

Mer'ton,  post-tp.  of  Steele  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  548. 
Merton,  post-tp.  of  Waukcslia  eo..  Wis.  Pop.  1612. 
Merton,  <le  (WAI.TKII),  b.  at  Merton.  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, early  in  the  thirteenth  century;  educated  at  tin1  con 
vent  of  his  native  place;  took  holy  orders;  obtained  several 
benefices;  was  appointed  lord  chancellor  1258,  deprived  of 
his  office  by  the  barons  12.V.I,  n>a.ppointcd  1 201,  superseded 
120:1,  an<l  again  reinstated  in  Xm  ..  1272.  lie  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Rochester  Nov.,  1274.  when  he  resigned  the  grejt 
seal.  He  was  reputed  a  man  of  great  learning.  D.  Oct.  27, 
127".  Chancellor  Merton  establishe<l  :ir  lla.-iu^stokc  a  hos- 
pital for  poor  travellers  and  decayed  ministers,  and  founded 
at  Oxford  (Jan.  7,  1264)  Merton  College,  gave  it  a  further 
endowment  in  12711,  and  saw  it  completed  in  1274.  Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  was  that  of  a  literary  not  a  sacerdotal  in- 
stitution, and  the  students  were  not  to  be  monks.  It  be- 
came the  archetype  upon  which  most  subsequent  colleges 
at  Oxford  were  modelled,  and  celebrated  its  sexcentenary 
in  I sii I. 

Merit,  in  Hindu  mythology,  was  a  fabulous  mountain 
in  the  centre  of  the  world,  81*, 000  leagues  high,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  heaven  of  Vishnu,  which  was  invested 
with  every  conceivable  attraction.  So  far  as  the  myth  has 
any  geographical  basis,  it  undoubtedly  referred  to  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  range. 

Merville',  or  Merghem',  town  of  France,  department 
of  Nord,  on  the  Lys.  carries  on  a  varied  manufacturing  in- 
du.-try,  comprising  linen,  velvet,  salt,  spirits,  leather,  beer,  j 
and  tiles.     Pop.  i;.")i>  I . 

Merycopotam'idH;  [from  Meryenpntamut — -i.  e.  a  ru- 
minating hippopotamoid — ^pvn'^nv,  to  "ruminate."  and 
iroranot,  "river"],  an  extinct  family  of  artiodactyle  un- 
gulates, in  some  respects  intermediate  between  the  rumi- 
nants and  Omnivores,  but  in  its  dentition  resembling  the 
former.  The  representatives  seem  to  have  been  moder- 
ately stout  animals ;  the  skull  had  an  elongated  snout ;  the 
lower  jaw  was  contracted  in  front  of  the  ascending  ramiis. 
and  provided  with  a  deep  preangular  expansion  directed 
forward;  the  molars  were  of  the  ruminant  type — i'.  r.  with 
two  pairs  of  erescentif'orm  ridges  on  each  half;  those  of  the 
upper  jaw  comparatively  broad,  and  of  the  lower  narrower, 
the  last  with  a  supplementary  posterior  lobe;  the  canines 
comparatively  small  and  cylindro-conic.  The  typical  spe- 
cies of  the  family  (JforyeojRotaiUM  dimtimi/ix]  was  originally 
referred  to  the  genus  Hippopotami!  by  Falconer:  and  even 
when  he  established  a  new  genus  for  it,  he  was  still  led  to 
retain  it  near  ffippepotoMHti,  being  undoubtedly  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  form  of  the  lower  jaw.  There  can,  how- 


ever, be  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  ruminant  of  the  same 
group  as  the  AreodontidiB  of  Miocene  North  America.  The 
remains  of  the  species  of  iferycopfttamu*  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  of  In- 
dia. TIII:O.  Gn, i,. 

Mescala,  a  river  in  Mexico,  emptying  into  the  small 
but  commodious  port  of  Zacatula  on  the  Pacific.  Rising 
in  the  state  of  Tlascaia,  as  it  passes  Puebla  it  is  known  as 
the  Atnyiic,  then  as  Kiu  J'abluuo,  und  next,  or  chiefly,  as 
the  Kin  ill-  In*  ll'ilznt  in  its  course  through  Guerrero  and 
as  the  boundary-line  between  that  state  and  Miclmucan. 
With  a  general  direction  of  S.  S.  W.  and  S.,  it  is  4,»0  miles 
long,  and  navigable  in  the  last  section,  where  it  is  locally 
known  as  Kin  Zacatula.  Engineers  regard  it  as  open  to 
easy  improvement,  and  an  important  part  of  a  practicable 
water-way  across  Mexico.  Its  bed  has  furnished  rich  gnld- 
]  placers  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  it  traverses  a  rich  mineral 
region.  Several  of  its  affluents  are  considerable  streams, 
and  its  fish  arc  particularly  esteemed.  THOMAS  JOIIDAX. 

Mesembryanthema'ceiF,  otherwise  named  Fico- 
ideaj,  a  natural  order  of  succulent  exogenous  herbs  and 
shrubs,  of  nearly  400  species,  largely  from  South  Africa. 
In  Spain  and  North  Africa  they  yield  much  barilla.  The 
ice-plants  of  greenhouses  and  gardens  are  the  most  famil- 
iar representatives  of  this  order. 

Mes'entery  [Gr.  ^ea-o?.  "middle."  and  eyrepof,  ''intes- 
tine "],  a  double  fold  of  the  PKUITONKI'M  (which  sec)  which 
attaches  the  small  intestine  to  the  spinal  column,  but  so 
loosely  as  to  allow  much  freedom  of  motion.  The  corre- 
sponding support  of  the  large  intestine  is  the  */«  vor<,/,,/i, 
with  the  ni'x'u-'  ftinn.  The  mesentery  contains  between  its 
folds  numerous  blood-vessels,  nerves,  lacteals,  and  lym- 
phatics, ami  the  ganglia  known  as  mescnteric  glands,  which 
are  connected  with  the  lymphatico-lacteal  system.  It  is 
about  four  inches  wide,  and  extends  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  intestine. 

Me'sha,  a  king  of  Moab  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz,  Aha- 
y.iah.  and  .Jehoram.  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  to 
which  he  annually  paid  "a  hundred  thousand  wethers  and 
a  hundred  thousand  rams  with  their  wool."  On  the  death 
of  Aha/iah  he  seems  to  have  revolted,  and  Jehoram  made 
an  alliance  with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Jndah.  against  him. 
The  two  kings  overran  Moab  with  the  exception  of  one 
stronghold,  which  Mesha  successfully  defended  after  offer- 
ing his  tirst-born  son  as  a  burnt-ofl'cring  to  his  god  Che- 
mosh.  An  inscribed  tablet  of  this  king,  the  famous  MOAB- 
ITK  STOXK  (which  sec),  was  discovered  in  JXflN  at  hibon, 
which  commemorates  the  deliverance  hinted  at  in  2  Kings 
iii.  27. 

Mesh'ed,  city  of  Persia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Khorassan.  Mtnated  on  an  cle\atcd  but  fertile  plain  in  tat. 
36°  17'  N.  and  Ion.  j!l°  2J'  E.  To  some  extent  Meshed  de- 
rives its  importance  from  the  circumstance  that  it  contains 
the  mausoleum  of  Imam  Hi/,a.  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
great  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Shiites.  This  mausoleum 
and  the  mosque  built  over  it,  with  its  gilded  domes  and 
minarets,  its  doors  of  silver,  its  rails  of  gold,  and  forests 
of  columns  of  marble  and  porphyry,  is  among  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  East,  and  is  annually  visited 
by  thousands  of  pilgrims.  But  besides  being  a  holy  city, 
Meshed  is  a  great  trade-centre.  Caravans  are  coming  and 
going  every  day,  carrying  loads  of  the  most  costly  mer- 
chandise from  India,  China,  Persia.  , \raliia.  and  Europe; 
and  in  several  branches  of  industry  its  own  manufactures 
are  celebrated  ;  its  carpets,  shawls,  light  silks,  and  sword- 
blades  enjoy  a  high  reputation;  also  certain  kinds  of 
earthenware,  glass,  and  porcelain.  Pop.  about  70,000. 

Meshop'pen,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wyoming  co..  Pa.,  on 
the  Susquchanna  River  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  R.  R.  an.l  Canal,  15  miles  by  rail  N.  W.  of  Tunk- 
hannock.  Pop.  12;i'.i. 

Mesil'la,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Dona  Ana  eo..  N.  M.,  35  miles 
above  El  Paso,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mes'mer  (FRANZ,  or,  according  to  others,  Fitucnitini 
Avni\),  b.  at  Itzumng,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance.  May  -•'!, 
17.'{.'!,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Meersburg  in  Suabia  in 
1734.  Neither  his  name  nor  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth 
is  known  with  certainty.  Educated  at  Dillingen  ami  In- 
g'llstadt,  he  studied  medicine  at  Vienna,  took  the  degree 
in  1706,  and  commenced  his  famous  magnetic  cures  (see 
MKSMK.IHSM)  in  1772:  went  to  Paris  in  1778:  made  an  enor- 
mous sensation  and  a  great  fortune,  but  lost  his  reputation 
here  by  the  unfavorable  report  made  on  his  method  by  a 
royal  committee  of  the  greatest  French  physicians  and 
scientists :  practised  for  some  time  in  London,  though  with 
le^s  success;  returned  to  Germany,  and  d.,  alAiost  entirely 
forgotten,  at  Meersburg  Mar.  5,  1815. 

Mesmerism*  Dr.  Mesmer  expounded  as  early  as  the 
year  1773  the  results  of  certain  experiments  made  by  him, 
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advancing  the  theory  that  some  individuals  might  be  rcn-  ' 
den-d  temporarily  unconscious  by  others.  Me  claimed  that 
this  state  was  a  species  of  animal  magnetism,  and  that  the 
pas-Hire  n(  powerful  magnets  over  the  surface  of  the  body 
of  some  persons  would  induce  in  them  a  trance  state.  This 
condition  receh  ed  his  name.  About  the  same  time  Pusegne, 
his  student,  di.-co vercd  somnambulism, and  really  explained 
the  peculiar  slate  .Mesmer  had  described  before  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  manner.  lie  eliminated  magnetism  and 
oilier  fallacious  parts  id'  Mesmer's  doctrine.  Pusegne  ac- 
complished many  cures  by  mesmerism.  For  a  number 
of  \  cars  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  witchcraft,  and 
was  forbidden  by  the  French  and  German  governments 
and  discountenanced  by  the  Church.  Although  commis- 
sions  were  appointed  by  the  former  government  to  inves- 
tigate tile  matter,  our  own  countryman,  Franklin,  being 
a  member  of  one  of  them,  it  was  not  till  the  year  1S40  that 
the  subject  received  proper  attention.  Before  this  it  was 
considered  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the  people  and  pro- 
ductive of  licentiousness.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  prac- 
tised fcy  clairvoyants  and  other  quacks  as  a  branch  of  the 
healing  art.  Notwithstanding  its  interest  as  a  peculiar 
psychic  state,  it  has  been  degraded  and  remained  a  com- 
paratively unstudied  subject.  The  claims  of  those  who 
practise  it  are  so  extravagant,  and  are  based  upon  such  an 
unscientific  ground,  that  it  receives  but  little  notice  from 
reputable  medical  investigators.  Among  the  many  foolish 
theories  of  ignorant  pretenders  is  that  of  animal  magnetism. 
This  supposed  physiological  quality  is  made  by  these  peo- 
ple to  account  for  table-tipping,  so-called  spiritual  mani- 
festations, and  other  doubtful  performances.  "Animal 
magnetism  "  is  an  ambiguous  term.  Science  has  demon- 
strated that  a  species  of  electricity  is  the  product  of  the 
body,  and  is  generated  in  the  animal  system.  Du  Bois 
lieymond  and  liadcliffe  have  elucidated  this  by  many  strik- 
ing experiments  upon  frogs,  but  these  do  not  prove  that 
there  is  any  connection  between  psychic  phenomena  and 
electricity.  Mc.-merism  and  somnambulism  can  undoubt- 
edly be  induced,  but  are  only  peculiar  mental  states.  The  j 
former  is  based  upon  the  predominance  of  one  idea  over  I 
all  others.  So  absorbing  is  the  fixation  of  the  mind  on 
this  idea  that  the  subject  is  unmoved  by  all  outside  in- 
fluences. The  popular  belief  in  the  mesmerizer.  and  his 
exercise  of  power  by  the  simple  use  of  will  to  produce  this 
state  in  another,  is  a  somewhat  erroneous  one.  The  first  \ 
individual  must  resign  or  "give  himself  up"  entirely,  and 
simply  be  influenced  afterwards  by  the  mesmerizer.  This 
condition  may  be  produced  by  looking  fixedly  at  any  small 
bright  object  held  close  to  the  face.  After  a  few  minute* 
the  person  will  become  very  sleepy  and  the  eyelids  will 
droop.  Numerous  mesmerists  have  insisted  that  the  object 
should  be  made  of  copper  and  zinc,  or  two  other  opposite 
electrical  elements;  but  anything  will  do  for  the  purpose, 
so  that  it  be  bright. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  able  and  cons-cientiousobservers 
was  Mr.  Braid  of  England,  whose  system  was  known  as 
Braidim  or  hypnotitmj  and  Dr.  Carpenter  of  London,  • 
after  investigating  it,  testified  to  its  feasibility  and  occur- 
rence, but  this  system  differs  very  little  from  the  other. 
When  the  mesmeric  state  is  produced — that  is  to  say,  the 
condition  of  induced  sleep — it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
a  remarkable  exaltation  of  one  or  more  of  the  senses,  so 
that  the  person  mesmerized  is  very  ready  to  receive  sug- 
gestions implied  by  the  tone  of  the  voice,  by  the  peculiar 
emphasis  and  manner  of  the  mesmerizer.  Many  extra- 
ordinary answers  are  given  which  astonish  the  bystanders. 
In  these  states  any  very  slight  irritation  of  the  muscles, 
whether  by  the  touch  of  the  operator  to  the  skin  or  the 
blowing  of  air  over  the  surface,  will  be  followed  by  tonic 
muscular  contractions,  so  that  the  subject  will  support 
weights,  allow  bis  arm  to  remain  in  an  extended  position. 
or  even  himself  lapse  into  a  cataleptic  state.  The  curative 
etlcrts  of  mesmerism  are  nil.  It  often  docs  much  harm, 
and  produces  very  disagreeable  results  upon  nervous,  ex- 
citable individuals. 

A  person  mesmerized  presents  a.  peculiar  appearance. 
There  is  first  restlessness,  faintncss,  and  trembling,  dilata- 
tion of  pupils,  and  turning  upward  of  the  eyeballs,  and 
finally  sleep.  The  susceptibility  of  individuals  varies 
greatly,  there  being  about  one  in  twenty  who  may  be  so 
influenced.  A  weak,  nervous  person  or  one  possessed  of 
sufficient  faith  is  the  best  subject.  Numerous  stories  are 
cited  of  certain  individuals  who  by  looking  fixedly  at  others 
induce  in  them  a  species  of  mesmeric  sleep.  Schele  de 
Vcrc  relates  the  ease  of  Jean  Paul,  who  while  sitting  with 
a  large  company  by  merely  looking  at  a  lady  caused  her  to 
fall  asleep,  other  anecdotes  are  told  of  people  who  were 
able  to  exert  this  power  upon  others  sitting  at  a  distant 
part  of  a  public  hall  in  which  they  were.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  all  human  beings  exert  a  remarkable  unconscious 
influence  upon  each  other.  Every  one  has  undoubtedly  wit- 


I  the  contagion  of  a  gape,  and  may  have  made  others 
gape  by  simply  opening  their  hands  in  imitation  of  jaws. 
Other  performances  seemingly  wonderful  may  be  explained 
by  the  ol>-ervers  of  mental  phenomena  ;  for  example,  we 
have  been  told  by  many  of  the  believers  in  animal  mag- 
netism that  if  a  button  or  ring  be  su-jn-uded  from  the  finger 
by  a  fine  thread  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  so-ea  lied 
animal  magnetism  will  make  it  sway  to  and  fro,  and  strike 
the  hour  of  the  day  in  spite  of  the  eft'ort  of  the  person  who 
performs  the  experiment  to  stop  it.  This  may  bo  tried  by 
any  one,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  ring  will  oscillate, 
but  will  never  strike  the  proper  hour  unless  the  individual 
has  previously  made  himself  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  ring  from  moving,  and  as  long  as  ex- 
pectation is  aroused  so  long  will  it  strike.  This  is  a  species 
of  unconscious  influence  exerted  by  expectant  attention, 
and  instead  of  being  the  result  of  any  magnetic  power,  ia 
simply  an  ideo-motorial  impulse.  This  theory  of  uncon- 
scious influence,  a  result  of  expectant  attention,  fully  ac- 
counts for  so-called  clairvoyance,  mind-reading,  mesmerism, 
and  other  astonishing  performances.  In  all  of  the  condi- 
tions "the  directing  power  of  the  will  is  suspended,  the  in- 
tellect is  in  a  state  of  exalted  excitement,  and  the  reflex 
power  of  the  cerebrum  stimulated.  The  mind  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  receive  ideas  from  outside,  suggestions  through 
the  senses  or  evolved  by  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  whatever  mode  the  ideas  have  been  brought 
before  the  consciousness,  it  is  the  essential  characteristic 
of  these  states  that  the  mind  is  entirely  given  up  to  that 
which  may  happen  to  bo  before  it  at  the  time  j  which  con- 
sequently excites  an  uncontrolled  directing  power  over  the 
actions,  there  being  no  antagonistic  agency  to  keep  it  in 
check."  Numerous  writers  and  champions  of  mesmerism 
advance  the  theory  that  there  is  a  universal  fluid  that  car- 
ries a  peculiar  force  akin  to  the  so-called  animal  magnetism. 
This  has  been  called  by  some  oclyt,  ctherium,  or  other  high- 
sounding  and  inappropriate  names.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  there  arc  no  physical  laws  that  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  fluid. 

The  literature  of  magnetism  is  certainly  sensational  as 
well  as  interesting.  Anecdotes  are  told  of  people  in  the 
mesmeric  sleep  who  correctly  describe  the  faces  of  people 
they  have  never  seen — minutely  describe  their  dress  and 
tell  where  they  are.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by 
Schele  de  Vere  :  the  subject  accurately  pictured  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  New  South  Wales ;  the  description  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  correct  in  every  particular.  States  iden- 
tical with  the  mesmeric  have  been  produced  in  nearly  every 
country,  and  form  an  clement  ot  the  literature  of  every 
nation.  The  Chinese  believe  in  a  quality  that  is  possessed 
by  every  one,  which  it  is  possible  to  diffuse,  one  individual 
having  the  power  to  communicate  it  to  another.  This  cor- 
responds to  our  so-called  magnetism,  and  is  denominated 
yu-i/uiig. 

The  advocates  of  mesmerism  prove  the  divine  origin  and 
antiquity  of  the  art  by  numerous  quotations  from  the  Bible. 
Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  laying  on  of  hands,  which 
is  supposed  by  them  to  be  identical  with  the  first  steps  of 
mesmerism.  Ezekiel  (i.  3)  says,  "  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  upon  me  in  the  evening."  It  was  certainly  known 
among  the  ancients.  Plutarch  mentions  it,  as  well  as  other 
writers,  and  it  is  clearly  proved  to  have  entered  largely  into 
the  religious  rites  of  the  ancients.  It  is  useless  to  refer  to 
many  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  which  some  writers 
have  said  to  belong  to  the  mesmeric  state.  One  that  has 
received  much  notice  is  exaggerated  intelligence  during  the 
mesmeric  sleep.  A  case  is  related  of  a  child  who  had  heard 
some  person  play  a  violin  a  long  time  before.  During  the 
trance  state  she  repeated  some  of  the  pieces  almost  note 
for  note.  This  does  not  seem  impossible  when  we  consider 
that  in  some  forms  of  rare  nervous  disease  patients  have 
been  known  to  quote  long  extracts  and  sentences  from  books 
tbcv  may  have  heard  but  once  during  their  previous  life- 
time, and  even  in  other  languages  than  their  own.  What 
is  more  remarkable,  pome  of  them  before  their  illness  were 
notably  dull  and  devoid  of  usual  intelligence. 

ALLAN  MCLANE  HAMILTON'. 

M<v'sol;i  [Lat.  Menmiln  or  Mesnla  Mnyna~\,  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Ferrara.  From  its  marshy  situation  near  the 
Po  it  is  subject  to  continual  fever.  Pop.  in  1874,  63«9. 

Mesopota'mia  [Or.  fi«rot,  ••  middle,"  and  ITOTOLMOS, 
"river"],  the  name  generally  given  in  ancient  times  to 
the  territory  lying  between  the  Euphrates  a-nd  the  Tigris, 
and  which  the  Arabs  call  El  Jeiirali,  "  the  island."  It 
forms  a  low  and  level  plain,  with  only  a  few  hilly  tracts 
towards  the  N.,  and  it  consists  mostly  of  dry  steppes. 
It  is  only  along  the  rivers,  where  artificial  irrigation  is 
employed,  that  the  soil  shows  fertility;  elsewhere  it  af- 
fords  only  meagre  pasturage.  The  whole  region  belongs  to 
Asiatic  Turkey,  and  is  divided  into  eyalets  or  governments. 
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Mesopotamia,  tp.  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.     Pop.  796. 

Mesozo'ic  [Gr.  »»«ro«.  "middle,"  and  <o)>j.  "life"] 
Time,  the  great  Reptilian  Age  of  geology,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  Palivozoio  and  preceded  the  Cainozoic.  It 
was  divided  into  three  periods — the  Triassic  (the  oldest), 
the  Jurassic,  and  the  Cretaceous.  In  it  the  molluscan  and 
reptilian  types  of  animals  reached  their  culmination,  and 
began  to  decline.  The  same  is  true  of  the  cycads  among 
plants.  Palms  and  angiospermous  plants,  osseous  fishes, 
birds,  and  mammals  all  first  appear  in  the  Mesozoic  strata. 

Mesquite'  Grass,  a  »">me  given  in  the  South-western 
U.  S.  to  rich  pasture-grasses  of  the  genus  Arittiila.  They 
require  a  hard  soil,  without  shade,  and  are  of  great  value 
to  stock-raisers,  but  are  unfit  for  hay-making.  The  mes- 
quite grasses  are  spreading  eastward.  They  are  procum- 
bent or  running  in  character,  and  do  not  stand  high. 

Mesquite  Tree,  the  /'/•«««/>!»  dnlcis  or  Alynrairia 
i/liiiiiliil<aa,  a  small  thorny  anil  gnarled  tree  of  Texas. 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Mexico.  It  is  of  the  order 
Leguminosa1,  sub-order  Mimosea?.  Its  hard  wood  affords  i 
good  fuel,  and  its  branches  yield  abundantly  a  gum  which 
is  a  good  substitute  for  gum  arable.  It  appears  sparingly 
in  commerce,  and  is  called  mesquite  gum.  The  long  pods 
abound  in  a  thick,  sweet,  edible  pulp.  Both  bark  and 
wood  are  rich  in  tannic  acid,  and  are  excellent  materials 
for  use  in  tanning  hides.  Another  mesquite  is  the  /Vo*o- 
pte  odorata  (screw  mesquite) :  its  beans  are  eaten  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  wood  is  of  great  value  on  the  South- 
western desert  plains).  It  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  consid- 
erably resembling  the  above. 

Messagn'c  [anc.  Af«mjria],  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Lccec,  situated  in  a  charming  plain  about 
9  miles  from  Brindisi.  It  is  well  built  and  surrounded  by 
a  strong  wall.  Ancient  sepulchres  and  shattered  columns 
are  found  in  its  neighborhood.  Pop.  in  1874,  8511. 

MessaIi'na,orMessallina  (VALERIA),  b.  at  Rome  in 
23  A.  I).,  was  a  daughter  of  Marcus  Valerius  .Messala  Bar- 
batus  and  Domitia  Lepida.  In  38  she  was  married  to  Clau- 
dius, who  became  emperor  in  41,  and  in  4X  she  was  put  to 
death.  The  picture  which  Tacitus,  the  elder  Pliny,  Juvenal, 
and  Uion  Cassius  give  of  her  profligacy,  avarice,  and  atro- 
city would  be  incredible  were  it  not  that  these  writers  agree 
with  one  another,  and  were  not  the  portrait  drawn  by 
Tacitus  with  a  vividness  and  consistency  which  a  purely 
ideal  delineation  might  have,  but  slander  and  gossip  never.  ! 

Mes'senheimer,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  111.     Pop.  1076. 

Messe'nia,  an  ancient  territory  of  Greece,  consisted 
of  the  south-western  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  between 
the  sea  and  Laconia.  After  two  fierce  wars  with  Sparta 
(from  743  to  724  B.  c.  anil  from  685  to  668  B.  c.),  the  Mes- 
senians  were  subdued  by  the  Spartans  ;  a  portion  emigrated 
to  Sicily,  where  they  conquered  Zancle,  afterward  Mi  - 
sana,  but  the  rest  were  reduced  to  slavery.  When  the 
power  of  Sparta  was  finally  broken  by  Epaminondas.  this 
noble  man  restored  the  Mcsscnians  to  freedom,  and  founded 
and  fortified  their  new  capital,  Messene.  Of  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  had  emigrated  300  years  before  many 
returned,  and  the  country  flourished  anew  as  an  independ- 
ent state  until  conquered  by  the  Romans  in  146  B.  c. 

Mes'ser  (  ASA),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Mcthuen,  Mass.,  in 
1769;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1790,  where  he  be- 
came tutor  1791,  professor  of  languages  1796,  of  niathe 
maties  and  natural  philosophy  1799,  and  president  1802, 
holding  that  position  until  1826,  when  he  resigned.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  1792,  and  ordained  1801,  but  was 
never  settled  as  a  pastor.  Several  of  his  sermons  and  ora- 
tions were  published.  He  filled  several  civil  offices  at 
Providence,  and  d.  there  Oct.  11,  1836. 

JHesserve  (Col.  NATHANIEL),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century;  rendered  good  service  at 
the  siege  of  Louisburg  (1745)  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
Moore's  regiment;  commanded  the  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ment in  the  Crown  Point  expedition  1756,  and  defended 
Fort  Edward;  embarked  in  1758  for  the  second  siege  of 
Louisburg,  and  d.  of  smallpox  June  28,  1758.  He  was  an 
eminent  shipbuilder. — His  son  GEORGE  was  stamp-agent 
for  New  Hampshire  and  collector  at  Boston  and  Ports- 
mouth ;  was  a  loyalist,  and  went  to  England  1777. 

Messi'ah  is  the  name  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  in 
the  usage  of  Jew  and  Christian  ascribed  to  that  holy  Person 
in  whom  the  hopes  of  redemption  centre.  1TE*3  in  the 
Old  Testament,  used  as  an  adjective,  is  applied  to  the  high 
priest  (Lev.  iv.  3;  vi.  15,  etc.)  as  the  one  anointed  with 
the  holy  oil;  but  as  a  substantive,  to  the  theocratic  king 
(1  Sam.  ii.  10;  Ps.  xviii.  50,  etc.),  and  so  by  the  reflection 
of  the  poets  to  the  patriarchs  as  the  ancestors  of  the  theo- 
cratic king  (1  C'hron.  xvi.  22;  Ps.  cv.  15);  and  thus  by 
eminence  to  that  Person  in  whom  the  functions  of  priest- 


hood  and  royalty  culminated  (Ps.  ii.  2;  ex.  1,  4;  Dan.  ix. 
26).  In  the  New  Testament,  6  Meoxriat  is  used  in  John  i. 
42;  iv.  25,  but  generally  H'B'D  is  rendered  by  its  Greek 
equivalent  Xpioro?,  which  with  the  article  refers  to  Jesus 
as  the  expected  Messiah,  but  without  the  article,  especially 
in  the  Epistles,  became  a  proper  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
historical  Messiah.  Now  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  easy 
to  separate  the  person  of  Christ  from  his  redemptive  work 
and  the  last  things  ;  but  this  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the 
Old  Testament,  because  the  person  of  the  Messiah  is  ever 
involved  in  the  future  redemption,  and  the  last  things  em- 
brace both  advents.  Hence  we  must  treat  of  the  Messiah 
under  the  more  general  head  of  Mfn»iim!c  J't-oftlfa/,  which 
may  bo  defined  as  the  revelation  of  the  fulfilment  of  re- 
demption through  the  Messiah. 

MESSIAMC  PROPHECY  begins  with  the  dawn  of  human 
history  and  unfolds  in  the  Mosaic,  Davidic,  and  prophetic 
periods  of  biblical  theology. 

I.  The  Mosfiic  /YrtW. — Immediately  after  the  Fall,  in 
the  midst  of  the  condemning  sentences  of  God,  the  hope  of 
redemption  was  planted  as  a  precious  seed  wrapped  up  in 
the  shell  of  the  curse. 

(1)  The    Protevangelium    (Gen.    iii.    15)    is    a   generic 
prophecy,  bringing  into  contrast  the  seed  of  the  woman 
and  the  seed  of  the  serpent ;  the  human  race  struggling, 
sunering,  but  finally  victorious  over  the  forces  of  evil. 
And  as  these  forces  of  evil  culminate  at  the  end  as  well  as 
the  beginning  in  the  serpent,  the  devil,  so  implicitly  the 
human  race  is  to  bo  conceived  as  culminating  in  a  personal 
heit'l  at  the  victorious  end  as  well  as  at  the  sad  beginning. 

1  See    Horn.  xvi.  20;   1   Cor.  xv.  25 ;  Rev.  xii.  <J  sei/.  ;  xx. 

2  M?.) 

(2)  As  a  new  era  begins  with  the  departure  from  the 
ark,  so  there  is  an  appropriate  advance  in  the  promise  of 
redemption.     The  blessings  of  Noah  (Gen.^x.  20-27)  rise 
up  over  against  his  curse.     Regarding  O^rt/N  as  the  sub- 
ject of  T3E?'',  after  Onkelos,  most  Jews  (Baumg.,  Hofm., 
Schult/.  Conant.  t-t  ul.},  the  blessing  of  Shem  is  the  pres- 
ence and  indwelling  of  God,  whose  advent  is  promised  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  the  Sliemites.     Here  the  divine  line 
«it   Messianie  prophecy  begins,  which  develops  side  by  >i«le 
with  the  human  line  until  they  converge  in  the  God-man  at 
his  advent.    The  advent  of  God  is  prepared  by  the  theoph- 
anies  and  the  dwelling  enthroned  above  the  cherubim,  and 
is  fulfilled  in  the  incarnation  (John  i.  14;  Eph.  ii.  22  ;  Kev. 
xxi.  3). 

(3)  Abraham's  blessing  (Gen.  xii.  1-7;  xiii.  14-17;  xv. 
4-5;  xvii.  2-8;  xxii.    15-19;    xxviii.    13-15)   unfolds   the 
Protevangelium.     It  is  a  divine  call,  with  the  institution 
of  a  covenant   relation   and  a  promise   which  includes  a 
promised  land,  a  promised  seed,  and  a  blessing  to  all  na- 
tions through  the  seed.     The  promised  seed  is  now  viewed 
as  to  its  unity  as  a  generic  term,  and  we  must  conceive  of 
it  as  unfolding  the  seed  of  the  woman,  with  a  culminating 
head  (Gal.  iii.  16) ;  then  it  is  resolved  into  its  members — 
many  nations,  peoples  as  the  stars  and  sand  for  multitude 
— and  so  we  must  think  of  the  children  of  Abraham  by 
faith  (Matt.  iii.  9;  John  viii.  39;  Acts  ii.  39;  Rom.  iv.  Id; 
Gal.  iii.  29).     The  promised  land  was  Canaan  (Gen.  xiii. 
15),   involving  the   spiritual   Canaan   (Heb.   xi.   10  ticq.  ; 
Rev.  xxi.). 

(4)  The  patriarch  Jacob  on  his  deathbed  divides  the 
promised  land  among  his  sons,  singling  out  Judah  as  the 
one  through  whom  the  covenant  blessings  especially  un- 
fold (Gen.  xlix.  8-12).     Taking  i"l T17  as  an  accusative  of 
place,  with  most  recent    interpreters,  we  sec  the  blessing 
of  the  promised  land  unfolding  through  the  designation 
of  a  place  therein  where  the  lion  of  Judah  rests  after  vic- 
tory, receives  the  submission  of  the  nations,  and  enjoys 
the  richest  fruits  of  the  land.     Shiloh  is  the  historical  place 
of  this  resting,  which  passes  over  into  Jerusalem  and  the 
new  Jerusalem,  where  all  the  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the 
lion  of  Judah  ( Rev.  v.  5),  who  is  the  great  conqueror  ( Eph. 
iv.  8;  Col.  ii.  15),  leads  to  the  true  resting-place  (Heb.  iv. 
1  seq.),  and  bestows  final  blessings  (Rev.  xxii.). 

(5)  On  the  arrival  of  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai,  prior  to  the 
giving  of  the  law,  a  covenant  relation  was  established  (Ex. 
xix.  1-6),  bv  which  Israel  becomes  (Joel's  purchased  pos- 
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session  (ri7jp),  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation. 
As  such,  they  fulfil  the  third  factor  of  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant, and  become  a  blessing  to  the  world  in  their  ministry 
in  sacred  things.  This  calling  is  inherited  by  the  Church 
(1  Pet.  ii.  9),  and  realized  in  the  latter  days  (Rev.  i.  6; 
xx.  6). 

(6)  The  same  factor  in  the  Abrahamic  promise  fully  un- 
folds on  another  side  through  the  foreign  prophet  Balaam 
(Num.    xxiv.    15-24),    who    sees  a  star  or   sceptre   rising 
out  of  Jacob,  subduing  the  nations  far  and  near.     Those 
mentioned  are  the  most  prominent  of  the  time,  representing, 
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in  accordance  with  the  constant  usage  of  prophecy,  the 
opposing  nations  of  all  time.  The  sceptre  or  star  is  a 
generic  reference  to  Israel  as  the  kingdom  of  God,  with  the 
culminating  head  (Rev.  xxii.  10). 

(7)  Moses  is  the  suitable  organ  of  the  final  Messianic 
prophecy  of  this  period.  The  mediator  of  his  people, 
establishing  the  typical  institutions  of  salvation  and  pro- 
claiming a  divine  law,  which  was  no  less  prophetic,  he  was 
in  his  own  person  the  most  appropriate  type  of  the  prophet 
who  was  to  fulfil  his  work,  his  institutions  and  revela- 
tions. This  prophet  (I)eut.  xviii.  15-19)  to  be  raised  up 
by  Jehovah  will  be  like  his  brethren,  like  Moses  especially, 
and  will  speak  the  divine  word  with  the  divine  authority. 
That  prophet  is  Jesus,  according  to  Acts  iii.  22-26  ;  Ileb. 
iii.  seq.,  who  fulfils  the  law  and  the  prophets  as  the  Medi- 
ator of  the  new  covenant,  the  final  goal  and  ultimate  real- 
ization of  the  old  covenant  (Matt.  v.  12;  Rom.  x.  4;  Gal. 
iii.  24  ;  Ileb.  xii.  24). 

II.  The  Davidlc  Period. — A  new  era  begins  with  the 
organization  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  religious  and  political  centre  at  Jerusalem. 
The  desire  of  David  to  build  Jehovah  a  house  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fundamental  prophecy  (2  Sam.  vii.  12-16;  1 
Chron.  xvii.  11-15).  Jehovah  will  build  the  seed  of  David 
into  a  house  of  everlasting  sovereignty.  That  seed  will 
build  Jehovah's  temple,  and  in  the  peculiar  relation  of 
sonship  will  never  be  forsaken,  though  chastised  for  sin. 
The  seed  of  David  is  generic  as  the  seed  of  the  woman  and 
of  Abraham,  with  a  culminating  head.  The  dynasty  of 
David  is  ever  the  theocratic  house  of  sovereignty,  becom- 
ing eternal  through  Christ  (Acts  v.  31  ;  Rum.  i.  3-4;  Ileb. 
i.  8  :  1  Cor.  xv.  26  ;  Eph.  iv.  8-10).  The  seed  of  David, 
beginning  with  Solomon,  ever  erected,  restored,  and  cared 
for  Jehovah's  temple,  which  becomes  eternal  through  the 
erection  of  Christ  (John  ii.  19-21).  The  seed  of  David  was 
ever  involved  in  sin  and  chastisement,  and  peculiarly  bore 
the  mercy  of  God;  the  chastisement  and  mercy  culminate 
in  Christ,  who,  though  sinless,  suffers  for  the  sins  of  the 
entire  line  and  world,  and  becomes  the  ultimate  bearer  of 
the  divine  mercy  (2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  Gal.  iii.  13  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24). 
The  ideas  of  this  and  all  previous  Messianic  prophecies 
now  develop  in  the  Psalter,  where  the  experience  of  the 
psalmist  becomes  the  typical  form  to  set  forth  the  Mes- 
sianic ideas;  and  this  either  in  the  simple  type,  the  expe- 
rience being  purely  historical,  or  in  the  typico-prophetic 
psalm,  the  psalmist's  real  historical  experience  becoming 
the  basis  of  an  ideal  prophetic  experience. 

A.  The  Davidic  Psalms. — (1)  Ps.  ex. cites  a  divine  oraclo 
and  oath,  and  from  these  as  a  basis  represents  the  Messiah 
going  forth  to  battle,  engaged  in  the  struggle,  and  triumph- 
ant. He  is  a  priest-king  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek, 
the  Lord  of  David,  exalted  to  a  position  of  peculiar  dignity 
at  the  right  hand  of  Jehovah,  whilst  he  subdues  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feet.  (Comp.  the  typical  Psalms  xx., 
xxi.,  and  lx.,  and  for  the  fulfilment  Matt.  xxii.  41-45  ; 
Mark  xxii.  35-37  ;  Luke  xx.  41-44 ;  Acts  ii.  34-36 ;  Heb. 
i.  13;  vii.  17  seq. ;  x.  12-13;  Eph.  i.  20;  1  Cor.  xv.  25; 
Rev.  xix.  11—16.)  The  typico-prophetic  viii.  psalm  pre- 
sents the  ideal  man,  made  to  fall  a  little  short  of  the  divine, 
destined  to  have  dominion  over  all  creatures.  Ps.  ex.  and 
viii.  are  thus  united  in  the  citation  Heb.  ii.  7  ieq. 

(2)  Ps.  Ixviii.  describes  Jehovah's  march  and  conquests, 
with  the  blessings  of  his  advent,  with  a  more  general  refer- 
ence to  all  Israel  (comp.  the  typical  Ps.  xxiv/  and  Eph.  iv. 
8) ;  whilst  in  Ps.  xviii.  (coinp.  Ps.  xlv. ;  Rom.  xv.  9)  this 
general  reference  arises  out  of  a  particular  reference  to  the 
history  of  the  psalmist  himself. 

(3)  A  group  of  Messianic  psalms  arises  from  David's 
experience  of  suffering  as  an  innocent  victim  of  unjust  per- 
secution.    They  describe  sufferings  which  transcend  any- 
thing in  David's  historical  experience,  and  with  a  minute- 
ness of  detail  that  cannot  bo  explained  from  a  figurative 
description  of  it.     We  can  only  understand  them  from  that 
experience,  and  yet  we  cannot  but  find  mingled  therewith 
the  experience  of  the  man  of  sorrows.    In  the  depths  of  his 
own  sorrows  David  comes  to  woes  of  which  he  has  an  ideal 
experience  through  foreboding  and  presentiment  in  anxiety 
respecting  his  son.     The  Messianic  features  are — (a)  Cruel 
reproaches  of  malicious  enemies  (Ps.  Ixix.  26;  xli.  7— 8 ; 
xxii.  7-8  ;  comp.  Matt,   xxvii.   39  seq.).     (b)  He  is  per- 
secuted because  of  his  consecration  to  the  divine  will  as 
the    acceptable    sacrifice    (Ps.    xl.    6-8;    comp.    Heb.    x. 
8  seq.  ;  Ps.  Ixix.  7-12;  eomp.  Matt,  xxvii.  29  seq. ;  John 
ii.  17;  vii.  5;  Rom.  xv.    3).     (c)  The  sufferings  are  the 
stretched  body,  feverish  frame,  intense  thirst,  offering  of 
gall  and  vinegar,  division  of  his  garments,  agonizing  cry, 
and    broken    heart    (Ps.    xxii.    1,    12-18;    Ixix.   20-21; 
comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  39  seq.).     (d)  Notice  also  the  traitor  and 
his  doom   (Ps.  xli.  9;  eornp.  John  xiii.  18;  Ps.  Ixix.  23 
ieq. ;  comp.  Acts  i.  20  and  Ps.  cix.  8).     (e)  Observe  also 
the  praise  of  the  delivered  one  and  the  worldwide  signif- 


icance of  the  sufferings  (Ps.  xxii.  22;  comp.  Ileb.  ii.  12; 
Ps.  Ixix.  30  seq.;  xl.  9;  comp.  John  xvii.  4). 

(4)  The  hopes  of  the  Psalmist  respecting  communion 
with  God  after  death  in  the  typical  Ps.  xxxi.  5  (comp. 
Luke  xxiii.  4fi  ;  Ps.  Ixi.  7)  ;  xvii.  15  and  xvi.  9-11  become 
typico-prophctic  in  his  experience  of  preservation  from  cor- 
ruption in  the  grave  and  life  in  the  divine  favor.  (Comp. 
Acts  ii.  26.) 

15.  Psulms  of  Solomon  and  hi*  Singers. — (1)  In  Ps.  ii. 
the  Messiah  is  represented  calmly  seated  at  the  right  hand 
of  Jehovah  on  Mount  Zion,  in  the  relation  of  sonship,  citing 
a  divine  decree  entitling  him  to  this  position,  with  its  pre- 
rogatives of  sovereignty  and  inheritance.  (For  the  fulfil- 
ment see  Acts  xiii.  33  ;  Rorn.  i.  4;  Heb.  i.  5;  comp.  Acts 
iv.  25.)  Ps.  Ixxii.  presents  the  aspirations  of  the  Messiah 
and  their  realization,  as  righteousness,  mercy,  and  peace 
everywhere  prevail,  his  dominion  extends  over  the  whole 
earth,  the  soil  yields  its  abundance,  and  all  nations  unite 
in  grateful  tributes  of  praise  and  adoration.  Ps.  xlv. 
represents  the  Messiah  espousing  the  nations  through  the 
type  of  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  Pharaoh's  daughter ; 
describes  the  glories  of  the  godlike  bridegroom,  the  splen- 
dors of  the  bridal  procession,  and  the  joys  of  the  marriage. 
(See  John  iii.  29;  Eph.  v.  25;  Rev.  xix.  7-9  ;  comp.  Heb. 
i.  9.) 

(2)  A  group  of  psalms  describes  the  reign  of  Jehovah  in 
the  holy  city.  Ps.  xlvi.  represents  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  city  under  the  rule  of  Jehovah,  who  subdues  all 
enemies  and  stills  the  commotions  of  the  nations.  Ps.  xlvii. 
presents  the  throne  of  Jehovah  as  surrounded  by  the  princes 
of  all  nations,  whilst  the  shields  of  their  heroes  are  hung 
up  in  his  palace.  Ps.  xlviii.  describes  the  glories  of  Mount 
Zion  as  the  residence  of  the  great  King,  as  well  as  the 
justice,  mercy,  and  blessedness  of  his  reign,  extending  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  describes  the  adoption 
of  the  nations  into  the  family  of  God  and  their  enrollment 
as  citizens  of  Zion. 

C.  Psalms  reflecting  the  sad  experience  of  the  disas- 
trous times  of  Rehoboam,  which  the  aged  singers  pour  forth 
in  mournful  strains  of  plaintive  expostulation  and  yearn- 
ing for  Jehovah's  advent.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  bases  its  pleading 
on  the  faithfulness  and  mercy  of  Jehovah,  the  covenant 
with  David,  and  the  present  humiliation  of  the  Davidic 
throne.  Ps.  Ixxx.  touchingly  alludes  to  Israel  as  the  flock 
of  Jehovah,  the  vine  of  his  planting,  in  order  to  plead  for 
the  restoration  of  prosperity  and  the  establishment  of  the 
man  of  the  right  hand  (Ps.  ex.  l),tho  son  of  man  (Ps.  viii. 
4).  Ps.  Ixxxv.  anticipates  the  brighter  times  when  mercy 
and  truth,  righteousness  and  peace,  now  far  apart,  may 
meet  and  kiss  in  harmony  in  the  land  and  people.  Ps. 
cxxxii.  quotes  the  Davidie  covenant  in  order  to  the  plea 
in  terms  of  the  old  battle-cry  of  Num.  x.  33  seq.  for  the 
advent  of  Jehovah  on  his  throne,  with  the  consequent 
blessings  upon  priests  and  people,  and  above  all  the  horn 
of  David,  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  which  last  reference  is 
re-echoed  in  the  words  of  Zacharias  (Luke  i.  6  seq.). 

III.  The  Prophetic  Period  begins  with  the  decline  of 
Israel,  and  is  subdivided  by  the  various  stages  of  that 
decline. 

Stadium  1st. — Joel  declares  the  advent  of  Jehovah,  (a) 
Chap.  ii.  28-32,  in  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit,  with  the 
manifold  gifts  of  prophecy,  upon  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men,  in  the  exhibition  of  wonders  in  heaven  anil  on 
earth  to  herald  the  approach  of  the  judgment,  and  as  the 
establishment  of  deliverance  in  Jerusalem  for  all  who 
call  upon  his  name.  The  fulfilment  is  claimed  in  Acts  ii. 
for  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  is  applied  in  Rom.  x.  12,  13 
to  the  gospel  call  and  salvation,  whilst  the  heralding  won- 
ders reappear  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29.  (6)  The  advent  in  judg- 
ment is  described  (chap,  iii.)  as  an  assembly  of  all  nations 
before  the  throne,  as  if  to  battle  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat ;  as  a  harvesting  and  treading  of  the  winepress  amidst 
the  confusion  of  the  multitudes  and  the  elements ;  as  the 
establishing  of  the  enemies  as  a  desolate  waste,  and  of  the 
people  of  God  as  an  exceedingly  fertile  land,  fructified  by 
the  living  waters  flowing  forth  from  the  house  of  God  in 
Zion.  (See  Matt,  xxiv.;  Rev.  vi.  12;  xiv.  14  ieq. ;  xvi. 
16  seq. ;  xx.  11  seq.;  xxii.  23  seq.) 

(2)  Amos  (chap,  ix.)   represents  the   house    of  David, 
which  has  been  reduced  to  a  ruined  hut,  as  rebuilt,  as 
taking  possession  of  the  remnant  of  the  nations  for  an  in- 
heritance, and  as  realizing  the  blessings  of  the  promised 
land.     Acts  xv.  16  refers  it  to  the  erection  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  and  the  gathering  of  the  Gentiles  by  apostolic 
labors. 

(3)  Hosea,  the  Jeremiah  of  the  northern  kingdom,  carries 
out  the  idea  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  idolatry  is  whoredom, 
in  three  symbolical  transactions:  (a)  The  prophet  takes  a 
symbolical    wife   of  whoredoms,    who    bears   children   of 
whoredom.     These,  through  their  significant  names,  Jez- 
reel,  Lo-ruhamah,   and  Lo-ammi,   represent    on  the   ono 
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hand  the  condition  of  Israel  as  forsaken  of  Jehovah — e.  g. 
scattered,  unpitied,  not  my  people;  and  on  the  other  as 
restored — e.  y.  sown  in  the  field  of  Jehovah's  planting, 
pitied,  my  people,  sons  of  the  living  God.  In  this  connec- 
tion Israel  and  Judah  recognize  one  another  as  sisters,  and 
under  the  one  head,  the  second  David,  march  up  out  of  the 
land  of  captivity.  (Coinp.  Rom.  ix.  25  and  1  Pet.  ii.  10.) 
(4)  Mother  Israel,  guilty  of  adultery  with  Baal,  is  disci- 

, lined  in  the  wilderness  as  at  the  Exodus,  then  comforted 
y  Jehovah,  who  leads  her  through  the  valley  of  Achor 
into  the  holy  land.  The  reunion  is  a  marriage  of  which 
the  divine  attributes  are  the  bands.  The  instruments  of 
war  are  destroyed,  a  covenant  is  made  with  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  all  nature  responds  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah. 
(Coinji.  Horn.  viii.  19-23  and  Rev.  xii.;  xxi.  'A  tcq.)  (<•) 
The  faithful  love  of  Jehovah  to  unfaithful  Israel  is  em- 
phasized. She  rcnmins  many  days  without  settled  gov- 
ernment and  institutions  of  worship,  but  finally  returns 
trembling  to  Jehovah  and  David  her  king.  (Comp.  Rom. 
ix.-xi.) 

Stadium  Si. — Israel  having  gone  into  exile,  the  moral 
struggle  is  more  immediately  about  Jerusalem  as  a  centre 
until  the  exile  of  Judah.  There  are  two  revivals,  accom- 
panied with  Messianic  prophecies — one  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  the  other  in  that  of  Josiah.  The  former  (1)  is 
introduced  by  Micah,  whose  prophecy  unfolds  in  three 
sections  :  («)  iv.  1-7  represents  the  temple-mount  as  rising 
from  its  degraded  condition,  exalting  itself  above  the 
proudest  peaks  of  earth,  as  the  mountain  of  the  world,  up 
which  all  nations  flow  in  pilgrimage,  and  from  which  the 
di\  ine  law,  word,  and  judgment  go  forth,  producing  uni- 
rerml  ponce.  This  is  the  temple  of  Christ's  bmlv  I  John 
ii.  19-22;  Eph.  i.  20-23;  ii.  22).  (*)  iv.  8-13.  There  is 
a  mingling  of  the  shepherd-tower  of  David,  the  daughter 
of  Zion  in  childbirth,  the  bullock  with  iron  horns  and 
hoofs,  threshing  the  nations — all  representing  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  humbled  and  despised  kingdom  of  David. 
(Comp.  Rev.  xix.  14-10.)  (c)  Chap.  v.  Little  Bethlehem  is 
exalted  in  that  One  whose  outgoings  were  from  everlasting, 
makes  bis  historical  appearance  from  thence,  delivering 
Zion  from  her  enemies,  the  Shepherd  of  his  people,  the 
peace  of  tin-  nations.  .Matt.  ii.  o  «"/.  applies  it  to  the  babe 
of  Bethlehem  who  is  our  1'cace  (Eph.  ii.  14). 

(2)  Isaiah,  the  greatest  of  all  prophets,  takes  up  the  en- 
tire body  of  previous  Messianic  prophecy  in  order  to  re- 
produce it  in  new  forms  and  fresh  development.  1'art  I. 
is  composed  of  several  groups  of  prophecies  (i.-xxxix.}, 
and  presents  the  varied  phases  of  the  Messianic  idea.  (!) 
In  ii.  1-5  the  exaltation  of  the  temple-mount  is  briefly 
stated  in  terms  of  Mic.  iv.  1  serf.  Another  turn  to  the  idea 
is  given  in  xxviii.  16,  where  wo  have  the  Messianic  corner- 
stone of  Zion.  (Comp.  1's.  exviii.  22,  a  favorite  term  of 
the  New  Testament;  Matt.  xxi.  42;  Acts  iv.  11:  Rom.  x. 
11;  1  Pet.  ii.  6  «<•</.)  The  Messianic  person  is  distinctly 
brought  out  (a),  vii.  14-10,  as  a  wonderful  Child,  called 
Immanuel,  the  bearer  of  the  divine  deliverance,  until 
whose  maturity  distress  will  continue  in  the  land.  (Comp. 
Matt.  i.  20-25.)  (6)  ix.  1-7.  A  wonderful  Light  shines  on 
the  northern  frontier,  which  exalts  that  people  as  highly 
as  they  had  been  previously  brought  into  contempt  as  the 
first  of  the  Jews  to  go  into  exile :  a  great  deliverance, 
transcending  that  of  Gideon  in  the  day  of  Midian,  is 
wrought,  a  Child  of  the  house  of  David  is  born,  named 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Divine  Hero,  Everlasting  Father, 
Prince  of  peace,  who  reigns  on  the  throne  of  David  in 
righteousness  for  ever.  (Comp.  Matt.  iv.  15-16;  xi.  23; 
Luke  x.  15.)  (c)  xi.  A  twig  comes  forth  from  the  stump 
of  Jesse;  a  shoot  from  his  roots  bears  fruit.  The  seven- 
fold gift  of  the  Spirit  rests  upon  him,  endowing  him  to 
fulfil  his  work  of  judging  the  poor  with  spiritual  discern- 
ment and  the  wicked  with  the  word  of  his  mouth.  Girded 
with  righteousness  and  faithfulness,  he  establishes  univer- 
sal peace  in  the  earth,  in  which  the  animal  kingdom 
shares.  He  becomes  the  standard  of  the  nations;  a  de- 
liverance like  that  of  Egypt  takes  place;  the  ransomed 
assemble  from  all  lands,  marching  up  on  highways  of  re- 
demption. Matt.  ii.  23  applies  the  1^3  of  our  passage,  with 
the  corresponding  Hlpy  of  Jer.  xxiii.  5;  xxxiii.  15;  Zcch. 
iii.  X  ;  vi.  12,  to  the  Nazarene.  as  the  one  who  grew  up  in 
that  obscure  place  to  which  the  line  of  David  had  wan- 
dered as  a  shoot  from  a  neglected  stump.  (Comp.  John  i 
32;  xii.  32;  Rom.  viii.  22;  xv.  12;  Rev.  i.  16.)  The 
nations  share  in  .Messianic  blessings.  Ch.  xviii.  7  points 
to  the  conversion  of  Ethiopia;  xix.  18-25  represents 
Etrypt  and  Assyria  as  united  with  Israel  as  the  people  of 
God,  speaking  the  holy  language  and  serving  Jehovah 
with  altar  and  sacrifices;  xxiii.  18  predicts  the  consecration 
of  the  merchandise  of  Tyre.  (2)  The  advent  of  Jehovah 
is  in  judgment:  the  earth  reels  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken 
man,  the  heavenly  lights  are  in  commotion,  the  heavens 


dissolve  and  roll  together  as  a  scroll,  their  host  fall  as  the 
foliage,  the  great  ones  of  earth  seek  refuge  in  dens  and 
caves,  the  host  of  the  high  on  high  (evil  spirits?)  are  im- 
prisoned in  the  pit.  the  wicked  suffer  in  unquenchable  fire, 
the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascending  for  ever  (chs.  xxiv. 
and  xxxiv:  comp.  Rev.  vi.  12-17:  xiv.  11;  xxi.  8).  Je- 
hovah's advent  is  to  refine  and  purify  his  people,  so  that 
the  remnant  becomes  holy  and  blessed  (iv.  2-0).  There  is 
a  resurrection  of  the  pious  dead,  whose  shades  the  earth 
brings  forth  under  the  quickening  influence  of  the  dew  of 
the  divine  glory  (xxvi.  14  «<?'/. ,-  comp.  Ez.  xxxvii.  1-14; 
Rev.  xx.  4-0).  They  sing  songs  of  victory  over  the 
world's  metropolis  and  the  destruction  of  sorrow  and 
death  (xxv.  1-8  ;  comp.  xxxv.  Ill:  Rev.  xv.  3-4:  xix.  1.2; 

I  Cor.  xv.  54).     Zion  becomes  the  quiet  habitation  of  Je- 
hovah, the  glorious  judge,  warrior,  and  king,  a  place  of 
streams,  where  no  hostile  navies  appear  from  fear  of  Je- 
hovah (xxxiii.  111-24),  who  dwells  among  them  on  Mount 
Zion  (iv.  5,  0),  before  his  ciders  in  glory  (xxiv.  23;  comp. 
Rev.  iv.  43).     The  land  becomes  wonderfully  fruitful  (iv. 
2),  the  wilderness  a  fertile  garden,  a  highway  of  holinc->  is 
established,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  are  exchanged  for  joy 
and  gladness  (xxxv.). 

The  second  part  of  Isaiah  (xl.-Ixvi.),  assigned  by  Ewald 
and  his  school  to  the  Great  Unknown,  is  really  an  organic 
whole,  weaving  into  one  web  about  the  person  of  the  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  the  previous  .Messianic  references.  This 
servant,  referred  by  the  Jews  and  many  Christians  to  I>r:id 
as  a  whole,  or  the  pious  portion  of  Israel,  by  others  to  the 
prophetic  order,  is  really,  like  the  terms  Son  and  Seed  of 
the  I'sulter  and  Pentateuch,  a  generic  term,  with  a  culmi- 
nating head.  Jehovah  calls  him  from  the  womb  to  be  his 
servant,  anoints  him  with  his  Spirit.  He  is  the  gentle 
preacher  and  saviour  of  the  poor,  the  meek,  and  broken- 
hearted. Ho  restores  the  remnant  of  Israel,  is  a  covenant 
of  the  people,  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  Jehovah's  salvation 
to  the  end  of  the  earth  (xlii.  1-9;  xlix.  5-s ;  Ixi.  1-3; 
comp.  Matt.  xii.  17-21  ;  John  viii.  12;  Hob.  viii.  0;  ix. 
l.j;  I, ukc  ii.  .'12;  iv.  18  «piy.).  He  is  a  suffering  servant 
(chap.  liii.).  without  form  or  majesty,  dc-pi-ed  and  reject- 
ed of  men.  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief — 
one  covering  his  face  as  a  leper,  an  outcast,  lie  is  an  iit- 
iii,,-,  nl  sufferer,  bearing  his  people's  sorrows,  pierced  tor 
our  tran-irre>sion,  crushed  for  our  iniquities,  and  his  stripes 
were  for  our  healing  and  peace,  (Coinp.  1's.  xxii.  Ill; 
Ixix.  20:  Zceh.  xii.  Ill:  Gal.  iii.  13;  1  Pet.  ii.  21.)  All 
were  wandering  sheep,  .lehovah  laid  on  him,  the  nncom- 
plaining  lamb,  the  iniquities  of  all.  (Comp.  John  i.  L"J  ; 
Art-  rill.  S3 1  I  Pet.  i.  Ill:  Kcv.  v.  0:  vii.  II,  etc.)  His 
contemporaries  did  not  consider  this,  but  a.-siurned  him  his 
place  with  the  wicked  in  his  death,  but  were  overruled  in 
that  he  was  buried  with  a  rich  man  on  account  of  hi.-  in- 
nocence. (Comp.  John  xix.  3S-41  :  1  Pet.  ii.  22.)  The 
divine  purpose  was  that  he  should  be  a  ifnift-offi'i-lnif,  a 
substitute  for  transgressors,  and  then  reap  his  reward  in 
his  exaltation,  his  spoils  of  victory,  and  his  prosperous 
mini-try.  (Comp.  Heb.  ii.  10-13;  Matt.  xx.  2S  :  John  x. 
11-17:  Rev.  i.  IS;  Heb.  xii.  2.)  Chap.  Iv.  give.- the  .Mes- 
sianic invitation  to  the  free  grace  of  the  gospel  (Rev.  xxii. 
17).  The  sure  mercies  of  David,  the  everlasting  covenant, 
are  offered  in  him  who  is  the  witness,  prince,  lawgiver 
of  the  people.  (Comp.  John  xviii.  37;  Rev.  i.  5:  iii.  II; 
Acts  v.  31 :  xiii.  34.)  The  seed  of  the  righteous  servant 
enjoy  the  riohes  of  the  Gentiles  as  they  become  tin-  pric-ts 
of  Jehovah  and  minister  clothed  in  the  garments  of  salva- 
tion :  righteousness  nnd  praise  spring  forth  before  all 
nations  (Ixi.  9-11),  who  come  up  to  the  holy  places  lYoiu 
the  most  distant  parts,  even  China  (Sinim,  xlix.  12). 
Hunger  ami  thirst,  the  violent  heat  of  the  sun,  together 
with  alt  sorrow  and  mourning,  are  banished  from  the  l:ind 
(xlix.  10;  Ixi.  3.  Comp.  iv.  3:  Rev.  vii.  10-17).  In  l.xiii. 
the  exalted  servant  is  represented  as  treading  his  enemies 
in  the  winepress  of  his  wrath.  (Comp.  Rev.  xix.  11-10.) 

The  advent  of  Jehovah  is  no  less  prominent.  In  xl. 
3-1  1  we  see  the  herald  of  the  advent,  '/,'wn  and  Jerusalem 
become  evangelists.  Jehovah  comes  as  the  gentle  shep- 
herd. This  is  applied  to  the  Baptist  anil  ,!CMIS  in  Mutt. 
iii..'!.  (Comp.  John  x.  1-1S  ;  Luke  xv.  3-7.)  In  liv.  5  seq. 
and  Ixii.  5  Jehovah  takes  Israel  as  the  wife  of  his  youth 
and  rejoices  over  her  as  his  bride;  and  in  Ix.  1  »eq.  he  be- 
comes the  light  and  glory  of  his  people,  instead  of  the  sun 
and  moon  (Rev.  xxi.  23-20).  So  in  Ixii.  1  se<).  the  right- 
eous of  Zion  and  her  salvation  becomes  a  bright  and  shining 
light  to  the  nations;  she  is  called  by  a  new  name  (Rev.  ii. 
17),  becomes  a  crown  of  glory  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and 
is  named  Hcphzibah  and  Beulah.  Jerusalem  is  rebuilt  with 
precious  stones  (liv.  11  H^I/.  ;  comp.  Rev.  xxi.  18-21);  her 
walls  are  salvation  and  her  gates  praise;  they  are  open 
day  and  night,  whilst  kings  and  nations  enter  therein  (Ix. 

II  eeq. ;  Rev.  xxi.  25),  and  great  is  the  peace  of  her  chil- 
dren as  they  are  taught  of  Jehovah  (liv.  13;  eomp.  John 
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vi.  45  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  !) ;  1  John  ii.  20).  In  lix.  15-18  Jeho- 
vah appears  as  a  warrior  armed  with  vengeance  for  his 
enemies  ami  redemption  for  his  people.  He  pours  out  his 
Spirit  as  water  upon  the  offspring  of  the  people  (xliv.  3-5; 
cump.  lix.  -1  ).  :tnd  puts  his  words,  in  their  mouth  for  ever, 
and  they  spring  up  as  willows  by  the  watercourses,  whilst 
the  (Jentiles  claim  to  belong  to  Jehovah  and  enroll  them- 
selves :is  his  people.  The  call  goes  forth  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  the  oath  is  sworn  "that  unto  me  every  knee 
shall  bow  and  every  tongue  shall  swear"  (xiv.  22  seq.), 
and  the  sons  of  the  stranger  come  to  the  holy  mount,  offering 
their  sacrifices  in  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations  (Ivi. 
6  seq.  ;  comp.  Rev.  viii.  3-5  ;  Heb.  xiii.  15,  16).  Chap. 
Ixv.  17-27  predicts  the  creation  of  a  new  heaven  and  earth, 
as  well  as  a  new  Jerusalem,  in  which  there  is  no  more  weep- 
ing or  crying,  but  length  of  days,  prosperity,  and  commu- 
nion with  God,  in  which  the  animal  kingdom  shares  (2  Pet. 
iii.  13;  Rev.  xxi.  1).  Ch.  Ixvi.  now  describes  the  final  ca- 
tastrophe and  glories.  On  the  one  side  all  flesh  assemble  in 
one  immense  congregation  every  Sabbath,  as  at  the  great 
feasts,  before  the  throne  (Rev.  v.  11  seq. ;  vii.  9-12,  etc.); 
on  the  other  side,  the  carcasses  of  transgressors  are  cast  out 
into  the  unquenchable  fire  and  to  the  never-dying  worm. 
(Comp.  Matt.  xxv.  41  seq.  ;  Rev.  xx.  10  seq.  ;  xxi.  8  seq.) 

The  second  revival  under  Josiah  has  its  Messianic 
prophets,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  and  Jeremiah,  the  two 
former  merely  reproducing  the  ideas  of  Joel  and  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah  giving  a  new  advance.  (1)  Ch.  iii.  14—17,  Jeho- 
vah the  Saviour  marries  his  exiled  people,  selecting  one 
from  a  city  and  two  from  a  tribe,  restores  them  to  Zion, 
setting  over  them  shepherds  after  his  own  heart.  (Comp. 
John  xxi.  15-17.)  Rachel,  weeping  for  her  children  (xxxi. 
15  ii'q.),  is  comforted  with  the  promise  that  they  will  come 
again  out  of  the  land  of  the  enemy  (Matt.  ii.  18).  Jehovah 
will  sow  both  the  house  of  Judah  and  the  house  of  Israel 
in  their  own  Innd  again  (xxxi.  27  seq. ;  comp.  Hos.  ii.  23). 
They  will  come  together  out  of  the  land  of  the  north,  and 
inherit  the  goodly  heritage  of  the  host  of  the  Gentiles  (iii. 
18;  comp.  Hos.  i.  11).  Jehovah  makes  with  them  a  new 
covenant  (xxxi.  31  seq.),  the  law  being  written  in  the  heart, 
so  that  all  shall  know  him.  (Comp.  Hos.  ii.  IS  seq.)  New  in- 
stitutions are  established  (iii.  17),  entire  Jerusalem  is  called 
the  throne  of  Jehovah  instead  of  the  ark ;  and  all  nations 
gather  into  it  (Rev.  xxi.  2;  xxii.  3  seq.).  The  whole  city 
and  suburbs  become  holy  as  the  temple  (xxxi.  38-40),  even 
the  hill  Gareb,  the  abode  of  the  lepers,  and  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  the  place  of  refuse.  (2)  The  sprout  of  Isa.  xi. 
1  seq.  is  taken  up  and  clothed  with  new  ideas.  He  is  called 
the  righteous  branch,  Jehovah  our  righteousness  (xxiii.  5 
seq. )  as  the  bearer  of  that  righteousness,  and  so  the  New 
Jerusalem  bears  the  same  name  as  the  divine  throne 
( xx  xiii.  1C  ;  comp.  Isa.  vii.  and  Ex.  xvii.  15).  The  exodus 
from  Egypt  is  no  more  remembered  for  the  greater  exodus 
from  all  countries  of  the  dispersion  to  the  land  of  their  in- 
heritance (xxiii.  7-8).  The  monarchy  and  priesthood  be- 
come eternal  (xxxiii.  17). 

Stadium  S<1. — The  period  of  the  exile  and  restoration  is 
rich  in  Messianic  prophecies,  which  assume  the  symbolical 
and  apocalyptic  form.  (1)  Ezekiel  develops  both  sides  of 
the  subject,  (it)  The  tiara  of  the  high  priest  and  the  crown 
of  the  king  are  removed  until  the  coming  of  the  One  ap- 
pointed by  Jehovah  (xxi.  25-27),  until  whose  advent  there 
will  be  a  constant  overturning  of  the  nations.  The  second 
David  as  the  faithful  Shepherd  will  recover  the  scattered 
sheep,  and  restore  them  to  their  own  land  again  (xxxiv. 
23  seq. ;  comp.  Matt,  xviii.  11;  John  x. ;  Heb.  xiii.  20). 
(?>)  Jehovah  is  the  temple  of  the  exiles  for  a  while,  until 
he  restores  them  to  their  own  land  (xi.  14  seq.),  after  purg- 
ing away  their  abominations,  giving  them  a  new  heart,  a 
heart  of  flesh,  with  the  sprinkling  of  clean  water  upon  them 
and  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  (xxxvi.  25  seq.  ;  eomp.  Isa. 
xliv.  3),  and  so  they  keep  his  commands  and  become  his 
people,  and  he  their  God.  The  restoration  is  represented 
by  several  symbols :  (a)  A  cedar  twig  is  planted  on  the 
mountains  of  Israel,  growing  to  an  immense  tree  towering 
above  the  land  (xvii.  22  seq.;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  and  Mic.  iv.  1). 
(S)  There  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  through  the  Spirit 
of  Jehovah  (xxxvii.  1-14;  comp.  Isa.  xxvi.  19;  Dan.  xii. 
2).  (y)  Two  sticks  are  joined  together,  and  so  under  one 
head,  the  second  David,  Israel  and  Judah  unite;  a  new 
and  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  is  made  with  them,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  abides  in  their  midst  for  ever 
(xxxvii.  15-28;  comp.  Hos.  i.).  There  is  a  final  conflict 
with  (Jog  and  Magog,  with  nations  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  (xxxviii.  and  ix.),  accompanied  with  the  outpouring 
of  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  on  the  house  of  Israel.  (Comp. 
Joel  iv.  and  Rev.  xx.  7-10.)  There  is  a  prolonged  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  temple,  its  arrangements  of  worship,  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  land,  and  its  division  among  the 
tribes  (xl.-xlviii.).  This  is  a  transfiguration  of  the  temple 
and  land  of  Solomon.  (Comp.  Rev.  xx.-xxii.)  The  forms 


of  worship  differ  from  the  Mosaic  in  the  removal  of  the 
great  sin-offering  to  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  stream 
of  life  is  described  in  its  marvellous  increase  in  depth,  the 
quickening  power  of  its  waters,  and  the  wonderful  fruit 
iind  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  on  its  banks. 

(2)  Daniel  represents  (a)  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in 
conflict  with    the  kingdom   of  the  Messiah.     These  four 
kingdoms,  united  in  one  great  and  terrible  image  (ii.  31 
seq.),  or  as  four  beasts  (vii.  2  seq.),  are  variously  inter- 
preted, probably  to  be  referred  to  the  empires  of  Babylon, 
IVrsia,  Greece,  and  Rome — the  latter  viewed  first  in  its 
unity,  and  then  in  its  subsequent  divisions  in  the  ten  horns 
of  the  last  beast,  the  little  horn  representing  Antichrist. 
The  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain   without  hands,  that 
breaks  in  pieces  all  these  kingdoms,  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
erected  at  Pentecost  (comp.  Mic.  iv.  1),  which  is  growing 
in  order  to  fill  the  earth.     The  Ancient  of  days,  Jehovah, 
comes  in  judgment  on  a  flaming  throne,  with  a  stream  of 
fire  issuing  from  it.    (Comp.  Rev.  xiii.  and  xvii.)    The  Son 
of  Man  comes  in  the  clouds  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  re- 
ceives the  everlasting  dominion   (referred  to  the  second 
advent,  Acts  i.  11).     (b)  The  times  of  chs.  ix.  24-27  and 
xii.  arc  difficult  of  interpretation.     It  is  better  to  regard 
the  sixty-nine  weeks  as  from  the  decree  of  Cyrus  to  the 
advent,  the  final  week  as  the  advent  week,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  Messiah  is  cut  off,  the  Old  Testament  worship 
brought  to  an  end,  the  holy  city  destroyed,  and  the  new 
covenant  established.     In  this  connection  Daniel  sees  the 
end  of  the  world,  as  indeed  Jesus  connects  these  events 
(Matt,  xxiv.) — a  time  of  trouble  transcending  all  previous 
trouble,  followed  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the 
final  judgment.     The  time,  times  and  a  half,  and  the  1290 
and  1335  days,  then,  refer  to  the  events  of  the  last  weeks 
of  affliction,  and  there  may  be  here  a  hint  of  the  expansion 
of  the  final  week,  as  the  70  years  of  Jer.  xxix.  10  expanded 
into  the  70  weeks  of  Daniel.     Similar  numbers  occur  in 
Revelation.     They  are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  years,  but 
as  symbolical  numbers  of  fixed  times  known  to  God  alone 
(Acts  i.  7). 

The  restoration  is  accompanied  by  the  prophets  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 

(3)  Hayyai. — The  promise  is  made  to  shake  all  nations, 
and    indeed   the   heavens   and   earth    (ii.    6-9),  that   the 
kingdoms  of  the  heathen  may  be  overthrown,  and  the  na- 
tions will  bring  their  choicest  treasures  into  the  house  of 
Jehovah,  and  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  will  be  greater 
than  the  former. 

(4)  Zechariah,  like  Isaiah,  reproduces  and  unfolds  pre- 
vious Messianic  prophecies:  (a)  The  daughter  of  Zion  re- 
joices at  the  advent  of  her  King,  who  comes  just  and  vic- 
torious, meek  and  riding  upon  an  ass's  colt  (ix.  9-1 0  ;  Matt. 
xxi.  5) ;  all  the  instruments  of  war  are  destroyed.      He 
speaks  peace  to  the  nations,  and  his  dominion  is  from  sea 
to  sea  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.    The  shoot  and  branch 
of  Isa.  xi.  and  Jer.  xxiii.  is  introduced  as  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  (Isa.  liii.),  who  is  priest  as  well  as  king,  who 
builds  the  temple  and  secures  the  promised  blessing  to  Is- 
rael and  the  nations  (iii.  8  seq. ;  vi.  12  seq.).     He  is  the 
Good  Shepherd  rejecting  his  flock,  breaking  the   staves 
Beauty  and  Bands  (xi.  7  seq.),  having  been  rejected  by  them, 
estimated  at  the  miserable  price  of  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
(Ex.  xxi.  32),  which  is  cast  to  the  potter  in  the  house  of 
Jehovah  (Matt,  xxvii.  3-10).     The  shepherd,  the  associate 
of  Jehovah,  is  smitten  by  his  sword  (xiii.  7-9),  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Jehovah's  hand  is  turned  in  protection  over 
Uie  little  ones  (Matt.  xxvi.  31-32 ;  Mark  xiv.  27 ;  John  x.  15). 
The  house  of  David  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  grieve  in 
penitence,  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplica- 
tion, looking  upon   Him  whom    they  have   pierced,  and 
mourning  for  him  as  for  an  only  begotten  (xii.  10-xiii.  1; 
comp.  John  xix.  37 ;  Rev.  i.  7  ;  Matt,  xxiv,  30).     The  foun- 
tain for  sin  and  uncleanness  is  opened  by  which  all  sins, 
moral  and  ceremonial,  may  be  washed  away  (1  Johni.  7;  v. 
6;  Eph.  v.  26;  Tit.  iii.  6).     (6)  Jehovah  is  a  wall  of  fire 
round  about  Jerusalem,  a  glory  in  her  midst  ( ii.  5  seq. ;  Isa. 
iv.  5 ;  Jer.  iii.  17).     Jehovah  dwells  in  the  midst  of  Jerusa- 
lem, which  is  inhabited  by  old  men  and  little  children  (viii. 
3  seq.).     His  people  will  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and 
many  strong  nations  will  join  the  Jew  in  worshipping  Je- 
hovah in  Jerusalem ;  which  under  the   Malaak  Jehovah 
will  overthrow  all  nations  besieging  it  (xii.  1-9).     There 
will  be  a  final  judgment  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (xiv.  4  seq.), 
which  will  be  cleft  in  twain  when  Jehovah  comes  with  his 
saints.     The  wicked  will  flee  in  terror;  a  glorious  light 
will  dispel  the  darkness;  living  waters  will  flow  eastward 
and  westward;  Jehovah  will  reign  King  over  all  the  land; 
the  remnant  of  nations  will  go  up  yearly  to  worship  the 
King  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.     Even  the  bells  of  the 
horses  and  every  vessel  in  Jerusalem  will  be  as  holy  as  the 
high  priest's  tiara,  and  nothing  unclean  can  enter  any  more. 
(Comp.  Rev.  xxi.  and  xxii.) 
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(5)  Malaohi  introduces  the  herald  of  the  advent,  "my 
messenger"  (iii.  1),  "Elijah  the  prophet"  (iv.  5) — who  is 
John  the  Baptist,  according  to  Matt.  iii.  1-12;  xi.  10: 
xvii.  11 ;  Luke  vii.  27 — turning  the  hearts  of  parents  and 
children  to  one  another.  The  coming  one  is  [IINH  ("  the 
Lord"),  and  the  Malaak  Jehovah,  both  terms  referring 
to  Jehovah,  the  divine  Messiah.  The  advent  is  in  judg- 
ment as  the  refiner's  fire  and  fuller's  ley,  purging  the 
sons  of  Levi,  to  oft'er  acceptable  sacrifices.  It  is  a  day  of 
fire,  burning  up  the  wicked  as  stubble,  whilst  to  the  god- 
fearing the  Sun  of  righteousness  arises  with  healing  in 
his  wings.  (Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxir.  11  ;  Isa.  Ix.  19;  Ex.  xxv. 
20;  Dent,  xxxii.  11.)  This  divine  Messiah  is  Jesus  Christ, 
according  to  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  11-12  and  John  i.  30). 

The  advent  began  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
continues  throughout  these  latter  days  of  the  dispensation 
of  grace  until  the  second  advent  in  glory  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  This  distinction  of  advents  is  not  made  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  first  by  the  advent  itself  and  the  prophecies 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Hence,  whilst  the  first  advent 
fulfils  all  those  references  on  the  divine  side  to  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  the  establishment  of  a  new  covenant 
with  new  institutions  of  salvation,  and  the  growth  of  the 
kingdom  under  Jehovah's  favor,  and  on  the  human  side 
to  the  more  humble  features,  as  of  the  prophet  like  Moses, 
the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah,  etc.,  yet  the  great  mass 
of  Messianic  prophecy  is  referred  by  the  New  Testament 
writers  to  the  second  advent — on  the  divine  side  in  judg- 
ment, on  the  human  side  in  glory.  And  yet  the  human 
and  the  divine  lines,  which  in  the  Old  Testament  remain 
ever  apart,  converge  in  Jesus  Christ  the  God-man  at  his 
first  advent,  who  in  his  first  state  of  humiliation  and  his 
final  state  of  glory  either  has  fulfilled,  or  is  yet  to  fulfil, 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

The  literature  is  abundant  upon  portions  of  the  subject, 
but  there  are  few  full  and  complete  discussions.  Of  the 
latter  are — J.  Pye  Smith,  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Mix- 
iiah  (2  vols.,  London,  1818-21 ;  5th  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1859) ; 
Hcngstenberg,  Christologie  den  alt.  Test.  (3  Bde.,  Berlin, 
1829-32;  2ded.,  1854;  translated  in  Clark's  foreign  Theo- 
lin/inil  Library};  J.  Bade.  ('In-istnlngie  dfs  alt.  Text,  ill 
Bile.,  Miinster,  1850-51);  J.  Stahelin,  Die  mention.  l|Y/«- 
fii/iuii/en  det  alt.  Tttt.  (Berlin,  1847);  L.  Reinkc,  Ilritrih/f 
tar  ErklUnuu  •'<•»  n/t.  Tent.  (4  Bde.,  Miinster,  1849-55); 
Die  messian.  I'ttidiiitn  (2  Bde.,  Giessen,  1857-58) ;  Die  mes- 
sian. Weiattfiyitnf/en  bet  den  gronn(tt  tin'l  k/i  turn  />rofiln'(iu 
(4  Bde.,  Giessen,  1859-62).  Of  the  latter  are—  Hofmaini, 
Weisaayuny.  und  Effulluny  (Nordlingen,  1844);  Auberlen, 
Der  Prophet  Daniel  und  die  Offenbarmi'f  JohtXHnit  in  iliri:,n 
gei/eitseiligen  Verhiillniss  betrachtet  (2to  Auf.,  Basel,  1857); 
McCaul,  The  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (Warburton  Lectures, 
1852)  ;  G.  Baur,  Geschichte  des  alttestament.  Weissaijninj. 
(Giessen,  1861);  Kurtz,  Znr  Theolngie  der  I'tnlmen  (Dor- 
pat,  181)5):  Stanley  Leathes,  The  Witness  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  Christ  (Boyle  Lectures,  1868);  Anger,  PbrletMff- 
en  iiher  die  Geschichte  dt»  messianischen  Idee  ( Berlin,  1873); 
E.  Kichm,  Die  measiau.  Weissffr/iniy.,  ihre.  Enatehitny,  ihr 
zeityesfhichtlicher  Character  und  ihr  Verhdltniss  211  den  neii- 
testameiitlichen  Erfu/liiny(tioth&,l8T5).  (The two  works  last 
mentioned  show  a  decided  advance  upon  all  that  bad  pre- 
ceded them.)  Besides  these  there  are  valuable  articles 
by  Auberlen,  Die  messian.  Weissayuny.  der  mosaischrit  '/.>  it 
(Jahrb.fttrdeutsche  Theol.,  3  Bd.  778  ff.);  Bcrthcau.  />/•• 
alttestatneHtliche  Wt'iasarfftny.roH  IxraeVs  I{ei<-hx)it:rrlii-t,k<-it 
in  teinem  Lande  (Id.,  4  Bd.  627  ff.) ;  Diestel,  Die  Idee  del 
theokmt.  Kiiniij*  ( Id.,  8  Bd.  685  ff.) ;  Kichm,  Zilr  Charakter- 
istik  d.  messian.  Wcinnag»ng.,  Studien  und  Kritiken  ( 1 8fi5  and 
1869);  Green,  The  Knowledge  and  Faith  of  the  Old  Teal,  re- 
specting the  Promised  Messiah  (/lib.  Sacra,  1857) ;  Bart- 
lett,  Theories  of  Mess.  Proph.  (Id.,  1861) ;  Martineau,  Early 
History  of  Messianic  Ideas  (National  Review,  1863).  See 
also  the  able  article  of  Oehler,  Messian,  in  Herzog's  Itml- 
Eacyklopiidie(SA.  9,p.408ff.);  the  biblical  theologies  of  H. 
Schultz  (Frankfort,  1869),  Ewald  (Leipsic,  1871-76),  Oehler 
(Tubingen,  1873;  translated  in  Clark's  Foreign  Tkioloffical 
Library) ;  the  biblical  dictionaries  of  Winer,  Kitto,  Smith, 
and  Kiehm,  under  "  Messiah  "  and  "  Messias ;"  and  the 
commentaries  of  Hengstcnberg  on  the  Psalms  ( Berlin,  1 84  9  - 
52),  and  especially  of  Delitzsch  on  Isaiah  (Leipsic,  1866) 
and  Psalms  (1867),  and  Moll  on  the  Psalms  in  Lange's 
Bible  Work  (American  edition,  Scribner's,  1872).  The  Jew- 
ish views  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  expectations  respecting 
him  at  his  advent,  are  discussed  in  Schottgen,  Hone  Hebr. 
et  TalmudicK  (2  vols.,  1873-74) ;  also,  Jesus  der  wahre  Mes- 
sias (Leipsic,  1748);  Robert  Young,  Christoloyy  of  the  Tar- 
gums  (Edin.,  1853);  A.  WUnsche,  Die  Leiden  dee  Messias 
(Leipsic,  1870)  ;  Colani,t7f«j(*  Christ  et  les  Croyance*  incxxiini- 
iquesdeson  Temps  (2"  6d.,  Strasbourg,  1864);Holtzmann.  Die 
Messiaaidee  znr  Zeit  Jean,  in  the  Jahrb.  f.  dentsche  Theol. 
(xii.  p.  389  ff.) ;  Hilgenfcld,  Die  jiidische  Apokalyptik  in 
ihre  geschichtliehen  Enttcickelitny  (Jena,  1857).  Compare 


also  Jost,  Geschichte  des  Judenthums  tind  eeincr  fiekten 
(Leipsic,  1858) ;  Neumann,  Die  meminninrhen  Ertcheinuiig- 
e»  bfi  den  Juden  (Bleicherode,  1865);  Ewald,  Getekiehte 
Ch  riatua  und  seiner  Xcit  (Gottingen,  1S(>7  )  :  Keim,  Geschichte 
Jesn  von  Naiara  (Zurich,  1867) ;  E.  Schiirer,  Lehrbuch  der 
A'eittest.  Zeityeschichte  {Leipsic,  1874).  C.  A.  BRIGGS. 

>l  r  s  s '  i  nil ,  province  of  Sicily,  occupies  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  island,  and  has  an  area  of  1500  square  miles, 
with  420, (H9  inhabitants.  It  is  mountainous,  but  the  val- 
leys are  very  fertile,  and  produce  excellent  wheat,  flax, 
hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  Sulphur  abounds. 

>lr>sj  ua,  a  large  seaport  town  of  Sicily,  which  gives 
name  to  the  province.  It  lies  in  lat.  38°  17'  38"  N.,  Ion. 
15°  35'  E.,  and  rises  amphitheatre-like  from  the  sea,  backed 
by  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  Siculo-Calabrian  Apennines. 
The  tongue  of  land  on  which  it  stands  curves  inward  on 
the  right:  on  the  left  projects  the  historic  Pelorus  or  Cape 
Faro,  and  thus  is  formed  the  ttickle  from  which  the  original 
town  was  named  Zancl?  by  the  Greeks.  The  harbor  of 
Messina,  the  largest  and  safest  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  is 
deep,  spacious,  well  furnished  with  quays,  and  defended 
by  a  fort  and  citadel.  The  annual  amount  of  shipping  it 
receives  is  over  6000  vessels,  the  imports  being  chiefly 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  hardware,  etc. ;  the  exports, 
fruits,  wine,  oil.  silk.",  etc.  Messina,  having  suffered  so 
often  from  earthquakes  and  bombardments,  now  consists 
in  the  main  of  fine  new  buildings,  with  well-paved  streets 
and  spacious  squares,  flanked  by  stately  palaces  and 
adorned  with  fountains  and  statues.  There  are  many 
noteworthy  churches,  and  the  old  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  monuments  of  the  city,  the  exterior  being 
very  quaint  and  curious,  and  the  interior  decorated  with 
the  rarest  nuirhlcs.  porphyry,  jasper,  hipis-lazuli,  etc. 
.Messina  existed  as  a  town  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  suffered  severely  during  the  Punic  wars  and 
during  the  Roman  civil  wars,  also  from  the  Goths  and  the 
Saracens.  In  1282,  12,000  Frenchmen  perished  here  in 
the  terrible  Sicilian  Vespers.  In  1783  the  town  was  al- 
most totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  In  ISIS.  Mes- 
sina threw  off  the  Bourbon  yoke,  but  »as  reduced  !i>  sub- 
mission after  an  obstinate  and  destructive  resistance.  In 
1860  it  was  restored  to  liberty  by  the  arms  of  Garibaldi. 
The  climate  of  Messina  is  delightful,  and  the  views  are 
magnificent.  Pop.  in  1874,  111..-  :l. 

Messina,  Strait  of  [It.  Fan*  ti;  .VrWim  ;  Lat.  Ma- 
int-rtiin/i,i  /rttiiiu\,  a  narrow  channel  of  water  connecting 
the  Ionian  and  the  Tyrrhene  seas,  and  dividing  Sicily 
from  Calabria.  Its  length  is  20  miles,  its  greatest  width 
1L'  miles,  its  least  2  miles.  The  tide  is  must  irregular  iu 
this  strait,  the  eastward  current  being  vastly  stronger  than 
the  westward,  and  the  flood  and  ebb  succeed  each  other 
with  great  rapidity.  There  is  a  dream  of  a  bridge  to  be 
thrown  some  day  across  this  strait  at  its  narrowest  point, 
thus  connecting  the  city  of  Messina  with  the  mainland. 
(For  a  curious  phenomenon  witnessed  here,  see  FATA  Moii- 
GANA.  See  also  SCYU.A  and  CiiAHvnms.) 

Mesti'zo  [Sp.,  "mixed"],  in  Spanish  America,  a  half- 
breed,  the  offspring  of  a  white  father  and  an  Indian 
mother.  The  white  characters  usually  predominate.  The 
offspring  of  an  Indian  father  and  a  quadroon  mother 
(three-fourths  white,  one-fourth  negro,  the  latter  by  the 
female  side)  or  a  quintcroon  mother  produces  what  is 
called  a  brown  mestizo.  A  mestizo-claro  is  the  offspring 
of  an  Indian  father  and  a  mestizo  mother.  (See  MIXKD 
RACKS,  and  also  HVBRIDITV.) 

Mes'tre,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Venice, 
lying  a  little  less  than  2  miles  N.  of  the  lagoons,  and  7 
miles  from  the  city  of  Venice,  on  the  canal  that  leads  to 
Marghera.  It  is  an  old  town,  was  for  a  time  an  appanage 
of  Treviso,  became  a  part  of  the  Venetian  republic  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  has  since  shared  the  for- 
tunes of  Venice.  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  indus- 
try with  iron-foundries,  saw-mills,  etc.  Pop.  in  1874,  911)40. 

Meszaros  (LAZAR),  b.  at  Boja,  Hungary,  Feb.  20, 
1796;  was  educated  first  for  the  Church,  then  for  the  bar, 
but  followed  in  1X13  the  summons  of  the  emperor,  Francis 
I.;  entered  the  Austrian  army  as  a  volunteer;  made  the 
campaigns  of  1814—15;  rose  slowly,  as  he  was  without  con- 
nections, but  acquired  a  solid  reputation  in  the  army,  and 
was  made  a  colonel  in  1844.  When,  in  1848,  Count  Bathyani 
formed  a  separate  Hungarian  ministry,  he  chose  Meszaros 
as  head  of  the  military  department,  and  although  he  at 
first  opposed  the  separation  of  the  Austrian  and  Hun- 
garian armies,  he  organized  the  Hungarian  army  with 
great  rapidity  and  skill  when  the  decision  was  taken. 
After  the  declaration  of  independence  (Apr.  14,  1849),  he 
left  the  ministry  and  received  an  active  command,  and 
after  Gorgei's  surrender  at  Vilagos  (Aug.  13,  1849)  he  fled 
to  Turkey ;  was  sentenced  to  death  by  an  Austrian  court- 
martial,  and  hanged  en  effigie  at  Vienna.  He  afterward 
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lived  in  France,  England,  nncl  the  U.  S.  I),  at  Eywood, 
Herefordshire,  England,  Nov.  16,  1858. 

Me'ta,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Na- 
ples, delightfully  and  healthfully  situated  on  the  beautiful 
road  leading  from  Castcllamare  to  Sorrento.  Pop.  in  1874, 
9229. 

Met'al,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.t  Pa.     Pop.  1419. 

IWet'aline  is  a  name  that  has  been  given  to  a  series  of 
substances  intended  for  application  to  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery where  friction  is  encountered,  obviating  the  neces- 
sitv  of  oil  or  other  lubricant.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a 
soft,  dark,  metallic  compound.  It  is  prepared  originally 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  and  is  then  moulded  into  any 
shape  required  by  hydraulic  pressure.  After  moulding  it 
may  be  cut  or  turned  to  suit  any  form  of  application.  It 
is  usually  applied  to  journal-boxes  in  the  form  of  cylin- 
drical plugs  or  disks  from  J  to  ^-  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in- 
serted in  holes  bored  near  together  over  the  whole  inner 
surface.  In  small  bearings,  such  as  spindle-bolsters  and 
the  journals  of  sewing-machines,  it  is  pressed  into  longi- 
tudinal slots  or  creases.  Several  varieties  of  metaline  are 
manufactured,  differing  in  composition  and  adapted  to  use 
under  the  various  conditions  encountered  in  running  ma- 
chinery, such  as  steel  on  brass,  steel  on  cast  iron,  etc. 
Metaline  was  invented  and  patented  by  Dr.  Stuart  (Jwynn 
of  New  York,  the  patents  being  dated  Apr.  12,  1870.  and 
numbered  101,861  to  101,869,  inclusive.  It  is  applicable  to 
all  bearings — the  shafts  of  steamships,  axles  of  car,  loco- 
motive, and  carriage  wheels,  steam-engines,  drawbridges, 
saws,  centrifugal  machines,  cotton-spindles,  etc. — and  en- 
tirely obviates  the  use  of  oil,  and  avoids  its  attendant  cost 
and  dangers.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Metnllammoniums.  This  rather  inelegant  term 
has  been  used  to  designate  a  class  of  chemical  compounds 
whose  (hypothetical)  mode  of  derivation  is  explained 
under  the  head  of  METAMERISM,  below.  Under  that  head 
will  be  found  a  tabulation  illustrating  the  assumed  mode 
of  derivation  of  complex  "compound  ammonias"  from 
ammonia  itself,  through  successive  removals  and  replace- 
ments of  the  three  hydrogen  equivalents  of  the  ammonia 
by  equivalents  of  the  (hypothetical)  "organic  radicals." 
Mctallammoniums  ha.vo  their  existence,  derivation,  and 
constitution  explained  by  an  expansion  of  this  same  the- 
ory, so  far  as  it  goes  (and  in  this  case  it  must  go  much 
farther  than  in  the  other),  by  taking  the  real  compound 
radical,  ammonium,  N1I4  or  NIIHIIII — which,  in  combina- 
tion at  least,  has  a  flentnnatrrtttle  existence — and  substitut- 
ing for  its  hydrogen  equivalent  quantities  of  certain  heavy 
metals.  It  happens  that  among  the  compounds  which  have 
been  maintained  to  be  thus  formed,  occur  two  quite  useful 
and  important  substances.  One  is  common  "  white  pre- 
cipitate," so  called  in  medicine,  which  is  formed  by  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  HgCl2,  with 
solution  of  ammonia.  By  the  inetallammonium  hypoth- 
esis, 

Dlmercummmonte  chloride. 

(NH4)20  +  2IIgCl2  =  H»0  +  2(NH2Hg,CI). 
It  should  be  observed  that  mercury,  Hg,  as  a  dyadic  or 
bivalent  element,  is  equivalent  to,  and  therefore  replaces, 
H2-  The  other  compound  is  the  so-called  ctijyi-fiininoniiim, 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  cupric  compounds. 
Copper  being  also  a  dyad,  we  have  a  similar  exhibition  of 
equivalency  with  II2  : 

Cuprammonlc  sulphate. 

(NH4)20  +  CuSO<  =  (N2H6Cu)S04  +  H20. 
This  latter  product  constitutes  one  of  the  cuprammonium 
solvents  for  cellulose,  as  paper,  cotton,  etc.,  now  coming 
into  use  in  the  arts. 

The  difficulty  in  accepting  the  metallammonium  view 
consists  in  the  infinite  complexity  of  the  consequences 
which  would  ensue.  If  we  arc  forced  to  admit  that  not 
only  are  hydrogen  equivalents  replaceable  by  elementoid 
radicals,  but  that  also  the  hydrogen  equivalents  in  these 
radicals  themselves  are  further  replaceable  by  elements, 
and  therefore  also  by  elementoid  radicals,  and  so  on  with- 
out end,  we  must  convict  nature  of  working  by  a  system 
whose  results  are  so  far  removed  from  the  simplicity  of 
plan  in  the  molecular  structure  of  chemical  compounds 
which  our  past  experience  has  led  us  to  expect  as  to  excite 
both  the  suspicion  and  the  hope  that  we  are  here  oif  the 
right  track.  HEXRY  WURTZ. 

Met'allurgy  f  Or.  nfToMovpyot]  is  the  science  and  art  of 
preparing  metals  from  their  ores.  In  very  ancient  times  the 
word  probably  included  all  the  operations  of  mining,  smelt- 
ing, and  the  subsequent  manufacture  of  the  metal  into  arti- 
cles of  use.  Mining  has  for  many  centuries  been  recognized 
as  an  entirely  distinct  and  different  calling,  though  metal- 
working,  such  as  copper-beating  and  founding,  gold  and 
silver  smithing,  and  blacksmithing,  continued  for  a  much  i 
longer  time  to  be  regarded  as  metallurgical.  As  these  be-  | 


came  more  commonly  practised,  they  were  looked  upon  as 
mechanical  trades,  each  of  which,  with  the  expansion  of 
metal-working,  attained  a  separate  existence  and  took  a 
separate  name.  As  the  word  i*  now  used  by  those  who  follow 
the  calling,  the  ••  metallurgist  "  is  strictly  one  who  prepares 
metals  from  their  ores,  and  performs  in  addition  such 
other  operations  as  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  a 
finished  raw  material.  Thus,  in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  is 
included  not  only  the  smelting  of  the  ores,  but  also  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  from  the  first  prod- 
uct, and  such  processes  of  refining  as  are  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  different  marketable  grades  of  iron  and  steel. 
Only  in  a  few  instances  docs  the  metallurgist  carry  his 
work  so  far  as  to  produce  a  finished  article  ready  for  im- 
mediate use,  thus  adding  metallurgical  engineering  to  the 
productive  branch  of  his  calling.  These  exceptions  are 
nearly  all  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  bulky  and  low- 
priced  goods,  when  economy  requires  the  immediate  union 
of  the  smelting-works  and  the  finishing-shop.  The  pro- 
duction of  railway  iron  is  the  most  prominent  example  of 
this  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  true  metallurgical  estab- 
lishments are  frequently  producers  of  finished  articles 
which  properly  belong  to  chemical  manufactures  and  other 
branches  of  technical  industry,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  ar- 
senic, paints,  etc.  But  these  are  by-products,  obtained 
from  substances  occurring  in  the  ore  which  yields  the 
metal,  and  their  manufacture  belongs  to  other  branches  of 
technology  than  metallurgy.  From  the  foregoing  it  will 
be  seen  that  while  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  metallurgy  " 
has  in  the  process  of  time  become  restricted  to  the  mere 
production  of  metals,  instead  of  its  old  application  to  all 
the  arts  of  working  in  metals,  the  practice  of  the  metal- 
lurgist has  extended  so  as  to  embrace  the  work  of  the 
chemist  and  the  manufacturer  of  products  which  in  former 
times  were  not  classed  as  metallurgical. 

The  minerals  from  which  the  useful  metals  are  obtained 
do  not  form  more  than  TJ5th  of  the  earth's  mass,  so  far  as 
known.  The  basic  elements  of  the  remaining  99  per  cent, 
include  such  metals  as  aluminium,  sodium,  potassium,  etc., 
which,  though  employed  to  a  limited  extent,  are  not  tech- 
nically classed  among  the  "  useful  metals."  The  list  of  the 
latter  has,  however,  been  greatly  extended  by  the  increas- 
ing use  of  metals  in  modern  civilization.  At  present,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  silver,  gold,  mercury,  nickel,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  and  perhaps  platinum,  may,  either  on  ac- 
count of  common  use,  employment  as  currency,  or  import- 
ance of  application,  be  ranked  among  the  useful  metals ; 
while  arsenic,  potassium,  sodium,  aluminium,  and  magne- 
sium have  found  some  application,  though  a  very  limited 
one  in  the  case  of  the  last.  Other  metals  still,  like  csosium, 
cerium,  etc.,  have  been  made  for  the  purposes  of  chemical 
study  or  for  cabinet  curiosities. 

The  science  of  metallurgy  includes  the  processes  for  ob- 
taining all  the  metallic  elements,  but  in  practice  the  art 
of  metallurgy  is  restricted  to  the  production  of  the  useful 
metals  alone,  the  preparation  of  the  others  being  the  work 
of  chemical  manufactories.  Those  minerals  which  contain 
enough  metallic  base  to  make  its  extraction  profitable  are 
called  ores,  and  as  the  question  of  profit  is  dependent  upon 
local  circumstances,  a  given  mineral  may  be  an  ore  in  one 
country  and  not  in  another.  It  is  rare  to  find  an  ore  con- 
sisting entirely  of  the  metal-bearing  mineral,  other  non- 
metalliferous  minerals  being  nearly  always  mixed  mechan- 
ically with  it.  This  useless  rock  is  technically  known  as 
the  "gangue,"  and  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
metallurgy,  frequently  compelling  the  choice  of  operations 
that  are  not  favorable  to  the  complete  extraction  of  the 
metal,  or  that  are  costly  for  some  other  reason.  Two  gen- 
eral kinds  of  gangue  are  distinguished:  First,  earthy 
gangue,  which  is  either  acid,  from  a  preponderance  of  sil- 
ica, or  basic,  when  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  iron  most 
frequently  occur.  In  this  case  two  methods  of  removing 
the  associated  rock  may  be  used.  One  is  mechanical,  the 
ore  being  crushed  fine  and  passed  through  machines  which 
cause  a  separation  of  the  heavy  ore  from  the  lighter 
gangue  by  virtue  of  their  different  specific  gravities;  or 
by  subjecting  the  crushed  ore  to  some  uniform  force  which 
affects  the  two  minerals  differently.  This  work,  however, 
is  usually  allotted  to  mining  operations,  and  the  smelter 
receives  the  dressed  product.  The  other  mode  of  separat- 
ing the  gangue  is  by  fusion  with  fluxes.  A  "  flux  "  is  any 
substance  which  will  make  the  ore  fusible  and  fluid  at  tem- 
peratures which  are  within  our  control.  Practically,  the 
operations  of  the  metallurgist  are  confined  to  the  treatment 
of  compounds  containing  silica  for  the  acid,  and  usually 
lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  or  iron  for  the  base.  Other 
acids  and  bases  occur,  but  they  play  a  very  subordinate 
part,  and  are  always  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  the 
above.  The  art  of  fluxing  therefore  simply  consists  in 
adding  silica  when  the  bases  predominate  in  the  ore,  and 
one  of  the  above  bases  when  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Its 
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difficulties  lie  entirely  in  the  fact  that  the  proportions  must 
be  properly  adapted  to  the  metal  under  treatment  anil  the 
temperature  required.  The  second  kind  of  ganguo  is  one 
that  consists  of  a  metal-bearing  mineral,  with  which  is 
associated  the  mineral  containing  the  object  of  the  metal- 
lurgist's labors.  A  distinction  has  to  bo  made  between 
these  two  sorts  of  gangne— partly  for  the  reason  that  the 
latter  is  always  basic,  and  partly  because  it  is  often  inipus 
sible  to  separate  the  two  metalliferous  minerals  by  mechan- 
ical means;  and  these  ores  therefore  usually  come  into  the 
metallurgist's  hands  j  ust  as  I  liey  are  received  from  the  mines. 
Many  type-processes  of  metallurgy  have  been  invented  to 
surmount  the  difficulties  presented  by  such  a  metalliferous 
ganglia.  Among  metals  occurring  in  this  manner  the  must 
frequent  examples  are  tin,  copper,  lead,  nickel,  gold,  silver, 
and  others  in  pyritc  (a  bisulphide  of  iron).  Most  ores  cun- 
eist  of  both  earthy  and  metalliferous  minerals,  and  there- 
fore require  both  mechanical  and  chemical  processr-  fur 
their  treatment.  While  the  ores  present  a  great  variety 
of  combinations,  three  general  classes  may  be  recognized 
by  the  character  of  the  negative  element  combined  with  j 
the  metal.  They  are  — (1)  Xative  metals,  in  which  no 
acidifying  element  occurs,  the  metal  itself  being  found 
uneonibine  1  in  nature.  These  native  metals  are,  however, 
never  pure,  but  are  always  alloyed.  They  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  platinum,  and  bismuth.  (2)  Sulphides,  or  com- 
pounds of  the  metal  with  sulphur  ns  the  negative  clement :  • 
and  in  this  class  ma.y  be  ranked  the  compounds  in  which 
arsenic  and  antimony  occur,  as  they  come  under  the  same 
general  mode  of  treatment.  Copper,  lead,  silver,  mercury, 
iron,  antimony,  nickel,  ami  zine  form  such  compounds.  C!) 
Oxides,  which  form  by  far  the  largest  and  mo.-t  iiiiport:mi 
rln--.  I  run,  cupper,  lend,  tin,  zinc,  and  all  the  rarer  metal* 
belong  to  it.  Many  metals  occur  in  two  or  in  all  three  of 
these  classes,  and  the  division  here  made  refers  only  to 
their  common  occurrence  and  the  tnode  of  treating  their 
ores.  The  general  character  of  the  processes  by  which  a 
met  il  is  extracted  from  its  ore  is  not  governed  by  the  metal 
itself,  but  by  the  negative  element  with  which  it  i 
bined.  The  metal  may  decide  the  adoption  of  a  particular 
class  of  operations  or  apparatus,  but  the  native  metal-  may 
all  be  obtained  by  mechanical  dressing  or  by  simple  fusion  : 
the  sulphides  must  all  be  melted  with  some  snb>tanre  that 
will  combine  with  the  sulphur  and  leave  the  metal  free,  or 
cl-e  they  must  be  roasted  and  then  treated  like  oxides;  and 
the  oxides  of  the  u-ctul  metals  are  all  reducible  to  metal 
by  heating  them  with  carbim.  In  carrying  out  these  dif- 
ferent processes  a  great  variety  of  reactions  arc  employed. 
but  only  those  of  a  general  character  will  be  spoken  uf 
here.  Two  grand  mudes  of  producing  these  reactions  are 
employed,  the  dry  and  the  wet.  In  the  former  the  fluidity 
necessary  for  the  free  action  of  the  substances  employed 
is  obtained  by  heat ;  in  the  latter,  by  solution  in  a  liquid. 
These  two  modes  arc  frequently  combined  in  the  treatment 
of  an  ore.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  dry  method  is  the  old- 
est, and  the  wet  is  at  present  the  most  progressive  part  of 
the  art.  having  grown  out  of  the  establishment  of  chem- 
ical science.  Its  i los  of  operation  simply  repeat  the 

reactions  of  the  laboratory,  and  are  therefore  more  under 
control  and  better  understood  than  those  of  the  dry  method. 
Tin-  iiii'iii/liii-i/i/  uf  lh''  mil  ire  metals  consists  usually  in  it 
combination  of  mechanical  and  chemical  processes.  When 
the  ore  occurs  in  a  vein,  as  copper,  and  sometimes  gold  and 
silver,  the  vein-rock  must  be  crushed  fine:  and  the  most 
common  apparatus  for  this  work  is  the  stamp-mill.  A 
stamp  is  a  heavy  pestle,  of  which  the  head  is  iron  and  the 
stem  may  be  either  iron  or  wood.  It  is  supported  between 
guides,  and  rests  upon  an  iron  seat  or  ''  die  "  placed  in  a 
mortar,  and  the  crushing  is  performed  by  raising  the  stamp 
and  allowing  it  to  fall  upon  the  ore,  which  is  introduced 
upon  the  die,  while  a  constant  stream  of  water  passes 
through  the  mortar.  Stamp-mills  form  a  very  important 
part  of  the  metallurgical  apparatus  used  in  the  western 
part  of  the  U.  8.,  and  their  management  includes  many 
important  questions  of  theory  and  practice.  The  side  of 
the  mortar  contains  a  sieve  of  the  proper  degree  of  fine- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  the  ore  has  been  sufficiently  crushed  it 
is  carried  through  the  sieve  by  the  water-current.  It  now 
consists  of  metallic  grains  mixed,  but  no  longer  combined, 
with  particles  of  rock-matter.  The  succeeding  operatiuns 
are  intended  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  metallic  grains, 
either  by  means  of  gravity  or  by  taking  up  the  metal  (in 
the  case  of  gold  and  silver  in  mercury).  Several  modes 
of  utilizing  the  force  of  gravity  are  employed.  One  of  the 
most  common  is  to  run  the  stream  of  •'  slime  "  (the  ore  and 
water)  over  coarse  blankets.  The  metal,  being  heavier 
than  the  rock,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  is 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  blankets,  from  which  it  is 
afterwards  removed  by  washing  them  in  a  tank  of  water. 
A  similar  separation  will  be  obtained  if  the  slime  runs  over 
a  flat,  shallow  trough  without  blankets,  provided  the  force 


of  the  current  is  not  sufficient  to  wash  off  the  metal  after 
it  has  once  settled  upon  the  trough.  Many  other  mechan- 
ical methods  of  separation  arc  also  used.  When  mercury 
is  used,  as  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  ores,  the  operation 
is  known  as  "  amalgamation  ;"  and  it  is  not  yet  positively 
decided  whether  this  is  a  mechanical  or  a  chemical  act,  but 
it  is  probable  that  both  of  these  forces  are  included.  The 
mercury  may  be  used  either  as  a  shallow  bath,  into  which 
the  gold  sinks  by  virtue  of  its  greater  specific  gravity,  or  it 
may  be  distributed  in  a  thin  layer  over  copper  plates.  The 
former  method  is  most  employed  in  Europe,  and  the  latter 
in  America.  Agitation  of  the  mercury  and  slime  by  a  per- 
cussive movement  of  the  vessel  which  contains  them,  or  by 
raiding  ripples  and  low  falls  in  the  stream,  is  thought  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  operation.  A  large  part  of 
the  gold  and  all  of  the  platinum  obtained  is  found  in  sands 
and  deposits  of  gravel.  In  this  case  the  stamp-mill  is  not 
neeiled,  the  mining  being  so  managed  that  the  sand  is  con- 
veyed in  a  current  of  water  through  the  separating  or  amal- 
gamating machinery.  Platiniferous  sands  arc  first  concen- 
trated on  blankets,  as  above  described;  the  concentrated 
sand  is  carefully  washed  by  hand:  the  gold  removed  by 
amalgamation:  and  the  product,  which  contains  about  75 
per  cent,  of  platinum,  is  suld  tu  manufacturing  chemists, 
who  prepare  the  marketable  metal.  Of  the  metals  so  far 
considered,  native  copper  ami  platinum  arc  obtained  only 
bv  washing,  gold  and  silver  by  washing  or  amalgamation. 
r.ismuth  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  having  so  low  a 
fusing-point  that  it  is  more  economical  to  melt  the  metal 
out  uf  the  ore  by  the  operation  called  "  liquation  "  than  to 
crush  and  dress  it.  The  ore  is  therefore  placed  in  inclined 
iron  tubes  bidding  uboiit  L'u  pounds,  and  Mated  to  redness, 
when  the  metal  flows  out. 

Next  to  these  processes  in  point  uf  simplicity  is  tin-  tuetal- 
/iiri/i/ a/ tin  ,,.,-, ill*.  These  ores  include  the  most  important 
metals  known,  such  as  iron,  copper,  lead.  tin.  and  zinc. 
With  the  exception  of  iron,  all  of  these  arc  used  pure  in  the 
arts,  and  the  mode  of  treating  the  om  i-  tu  heat  ur  fuse 
them  in  direct  contact  with  the  fuel.  The  affinity  of  carbon 
for  oxygen  is  so  strong  at  high  temperatures  that  the  ele- 
mciiK  in  the  ore  are  dissociated,  the  oxygen  uniting  with 
the  fuel  and  passing  off  as  a  gas,  lea\  in;r  the  metal  lu  run  out 
in  a  fluid  state.  This  simple  operation  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  art.  and  the  time  of  its  discovery  is  unknown.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  oldest  form  of  metallurgical  ap- 
paratus is  the  shaft-furnace,  which  is  especially  adapted  to 
-.iii-fv  the  conditions  of  this  operation.  A  shaft-furnace 
DOB  ists  of  four  vertical  walls  containing  within  them  a 
space  which  is  usually  much  higher  than  il  is  wide  ur  deep. 
Fire  being  made  within  it,  the  ore.  fluxes,  and  fresh  fuel 
are  thrown  in  at  the  top.  and  combustion  is  maintained  by 
d riving  a  steady  current  of  air  in  at  the  bottom.  The  e-j.e- 
cial  characteristic  of  this  apparatus  is  that  the  ore  ami  fuel 
being  in  immediate  contact,  and  the  amount  of  air  being 
limited,  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  must  satisfy  its  affinity  for 
oxygen  by  extracting  and  combining  with  that  contained 
in  the  ore.  producing  the  reaction  known  as  "  reduction." 
This  affinity  is  so  strong  that  most  ores  give  up  their 
oxygen  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  so  that  the 
metal  is  often  obtained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace. 
As  the  materials  at  the  bottom  are  melted  by  the  higher 
heat  there  and  flow  out,  the  reduced  ore  descends  by  its 
own  weight  until  it  is  in  turn  melted  and  collected  in  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  from  which  it  is  removed  by  "tap- 
ping "  or  opening  a  small  bole  in  the  furnace-wall.  Oxides 
of  (upper,  lead,  and  tin  may  be  smelted  in  one  operation  to 
metal  in  furnaces  of  this  kind,  which  vary  from  2  to  30 
feet  in  height.  Ores  of  iron,  which  are  more  "  refractory" 
— that  is,  do  not  give  up  their  oxygen  with  the  same  ease — 
require  higher  furnaces,  technically  called  "  blast  furn 
the  extreme  limits  of  which,  in  civilized  countries,  are  25 
and  106  feet,  while  barbarous  nations  still  employ  very  rude 
furnaces  of  2  or  3  feet  in  height.  Iron  differs  from  almost 
all  other  metals  in  not  being  commonly  produced  in  the 
pure  state  from  its  ores,  though  this  is  done  in  a  few  works 
iy  what  is  called  the  ••  direct  process."  The  product  of  the 
•  last  furnace  is  always  a  carbide  of  iron,  called  pig  iron. 


i; 

bin; 

Iron  ore  being  a  compound  of  iron  and  oxygen,  and  pig  iron 
being  a  compound  of  iron  and  carbon,  it  is  evident  that  the 
work  of  the  blast  furnace  consists  in  removing  the  oxygen 
from  the  ore  and  substituting  a  small  amount  of  carbon  in 
its  place.  It  accomplishes  this  by  means  of  two  important 
chemical  reactions.  When  a  carbon-fuel  is  burned  with  a 
limited  access  of  air,  the  product  of  the  combustion  con- 
tains 1  unit  of  carbon  and  1  unit  uf  oxygen  in  combination, 
and  is  called  carbonic  oxide.  This  product  is  not.  however, 
a  stable  one,  there  being  a  higher  oxide  of  carbon,  which 
contains  2  units  of  oxygen  to  1  of  carbon.  It  is  a  law  of 
chemistry  that  when  an  element  enters  into  combination 
with  another  without  completely  satisfying  its  affinities,  the 
new  compound  exerts  the  unsatisfied  power  of  attraction, 
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anil  therefore  acts  like  the  original  substance.  The  com- 
bustion of  lucl  in  the  hearth  of  a  blast  furnace  furnishes  an 
example  of  this  kind.  The  product  CO  has  one  of  the  af- 
finities of  carbon  unsatisfied,  since  the  carbon  is  capable  of 
forming  a  higher  oxide.  CO2.  There  are  two  methods  by 
which  the  remaining  affinity  can  by  satisfied.  One  is  to 
add  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen,  and  the  other  is  to  remove 
part  of  I  lie  r:u  lion  from  the  CO,  leaving  the  remainder  with 
h:ith  allinitii-i  satisfied.  Both  of  these  reactions  take  place 
in  tlio  blast  furnace.  The  gas,  rising  through  the  materials 
in  the  furnace,  extracts  the  oxygen  from  the  ore,  leaving  it 
in  the  form  of  metal;  and  at  the  same  time  the  ore  exerts 
some  power  over  the  carbonic  oxide,  by  which  the  latter  is 
made  to  deposit  part  of  its  carbon.  Thus,  carbonic  add.  in 
which  all  the  affinities  of  carbon  are  satisfied,  is  produced 
in  two  ways.  But  only  about  half  the  carbon  leaves  tho 
furnace  in  this  state  of  combination,  the  other  half  being 
still  tho  lower  oxide,  CO,  and  a  condition  of  equilibrium 
geems  to  be  established  which  depends  upon  the  temper- 
ature, the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gas,  and  other  circumstances. 
Experiments  have  proved  that  these  operations  go  on  nearly 
to  completion  in  the  upper  half  of  the  furnace.  The  lumps 
of  ore  there  become  porous  masses  of  metallic  iron,  in  the 
pores  of  which  carbon  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  soot. 
These  descend  to  the  bottom,  are  there  raised  to  such  a  tem- 
perature that  the  iron  and  carbon  combine,  and  the  fusible 
alloy,  pig  iron,  is  formed,  melts,  and  is  tapped  out.  By 
thus  funning  an  alloy  the  metallurgist  is  able  to  bring  iron 
into  fusion,  though  the  temperature  of  the  blast  furnace  is 
not  high  enough  for  the  fusion  of  the  pure  metal. 

Zinc  differs  from  the  other  oxides  in  being  volatilizable 
at  high  temperatures,  and  it  is  therefore  obtained  by  "  dis- 
tillation." The  ore  is  ground  fine,  mixed  with  a  pure  car- 
bon-fuel, like  charcoal  or  anthracite,  and  placed  in  a  tube 
made  of  fire-clay.  This  is  heated  to  whiteness,  at  which 
temperature  the  carbon  attracts  the  oxygen  of  the  ore,  leav- 
ing the  zinc  to  distil  off  as  metal.  In  front  of  the  tube  are 
placed  condensers  of  clay  and  sheet  iron,  in  which  the  metal 
collects. 

The  mf'tiiUin-iiy  of  tJic  stttphi'dc*  is  more  complicated  than 
that  of  either  of  the  above  classes.  Tho  metals  of  this  class 
are  (1)  volatilizable  and  (2)  non-volatilizable.  The  former 
include  mercury  and  zinc.  The  compound  of  mercury  and 
sulphur,  cinnabar,  is  not  stable  at  high  temperatures  if  suf- 
ficient air  is  present,  the  sulphur  oxidizing  and  leaving  the 
metal  free.  The  ore  is  therefore  heated  to  redness  with  ac- 
cess of  air,  when  the  mercuric  sulphide  distils  off,  and  in 
doing  so  breaks  up  into  mercury  and  sulphurous  acid.  Tho 
vapor  is  passed  through  large  chambers,  where  the  metal 
condenses  and  runs  out.  Sometimes  the  dissociation  of  the 
mercury  and  sulphur  is  aided  by  mixing  iron  or  lime  with  the 
ore,  as  these  have  a  stronger  affinity  for  sulphur  than  the 
metal.  The  sulphide  of  zinc,  called  blende,  is  converted  to 
oxide  by  "  roasting,"  which  consists  in  heating  it  in  contact 
with  the  air.  It  is  then  treated  like  the  oxide,  as  above  de- 
scribed. In  the  treatment  of  the  non-volatilizable  metals 
three  general  processes  are  followed:  (1)  Roasting  and  re- 
action; (2)  roasting  and  reduction;  (3)  precipitation.  The 
first  two  depend  upon  the  removal  of  the  sulphur  by  roast- 
ing ;  and  this  operation,  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
reduction,  has  a  furnace  especially  adapted  to  its  require- 
ments which  is  in  all  respects  the  exact  opposite  of  tho 
shaft-furnace.  It  is  called  a  "  reverberatory  furnace,"  and 
consists  of  a  horizontal  chamber  with  a  low  roof,  having  a 
fireplace  on  one  side  and  a  chimney  on  the  other.  The  ore 
is  placed  in  tho  chamber,  which  is  called  tho  "  laboratory  " 
or  "  hearth."  The  flames  produced  in  the  fireplace  pass 
through  this  chamber,  and  are  deflected  by  the  low,  arched 
roof  upon  the  ore.  Openings  are  made  in  the  sides  for  the 
admission  of  air  and  for  the  purpose  of  working  the  charge. 
In  this  furnace  the  amount  of  air  is  in  excess  of  that  re- 
quired by  the  fuel,  so  that  the  ore  is  subjected  to  oxidation. 
The  oxide  of  sulphur,  being  a  gas,  passes  off,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ore  as  a  solid  oxide.  Various  modes  of  util- 
izing this  reaction  are  in  use,  depending  upon  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  metals.  When  pure  sulphide  of  silver 
is  roasted,  metallic  silver,  and  not  the  oxide,  remains;  but 
in  all  other  cases  the  residue  is  partly  or  wholly  an  oxide. 
ll'iasting  and  reaction  is  performed  by  interrupting  the  ox- 
idation when  only  partially  finished,  thoroughly  mixing  the 
half-roasted  ore,  piling  it  up,  closing  the  furnace  doors  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  and  heating  the  charge  to  such 
a  temperature  that  the  sulphur  still  remaining  will  combine 
with  the  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  ore.  In  this  way  both 
the  sulphur  and  the  oxygen  arc  removed  without  giving 
the  metal  an  opportunity  to  rcoxidi/.e,  and  metal  is  accord- 
ingly the  result.  Lead  and  copper  ores  are  treated  in  this 
way.  Roasting  and  reduction  consists  in  allowing  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  ore  to  become  complete,  and  then  treating  the 
product  as  above  described  for  the  oxide  class.  Lead,  cop- 
per, antimony,  nickel,  and  iron  are  obtained  by  this  method. 
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!  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  sulphide  of  iron 
is  never  directly  employed  to  produce  the  metal.  It  is  used 
first  as  an  ore  of  sulphur,  and  the  oxidized  residue  is  then 
treated  as  here  described.  Without  the  utilization  of  tho 
sulphur  as  a  source  of  sulphuric  acid  the  sulphide  of  iron 
could  not  compete  with  the  native  oxide.  Precipitation 
consists  in  melting  the  sulphide  ore  with  some  substance 
which  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  sulphur  than  the  metal 
already  combined  with  it.  Lime,  zinc,  and  iron  are  such 
substances,  but  the  first  requires  too  high  a  temperature 
for  perfect  action,  and  the  second  is  too  dear.  Iron  is  the 
only  reagent  that  is  of  universal  application  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  used  either  as  inctal,  oxide,  or  silicate, 
and  the  cinder  made  in  ironworks  is  frequently  employed. 
The  unroastcd  ore  is  melted  with  the  iron  or  cinder  and 
the  fluxes  necessary  to  make  the  gangue  fusible.  A  shaft- 
furnace  is  theoretically  the  best  apparatus  for  the  work, 
since  no  waste  of  iron  by  oxidation  can  take  place  in  it. 
But  the  reverberatory  is  frequently  used,  because  in  it  the 
sulphur  can  be  partly  removed  by  roasting  at  a  low  heat, 
and  the  operation  finished  by  melting  the  residues  with 
iron. 

The  outline  of  metallurgical  practice  here  given  relates 
only  to  the  most  general  principles.  It  is  rare  that  an  ore 
can  be  smelted  at  once  to  metal  of  purity  sufficient  for  its 
immediate  use  in  the  arts.  A  refining  process  is  almost 
always  applied  to  the  metal ;  and  very  often  the  process 
of  smelting  is  lengthened  out  by  making  each  operation 
incomplete,  and  thus  obtaining  the  metal  by  a  gradual 
elimination  of  the  elements  combined  with  it.  The  reason 
for  this  is.  that  the  impurities  are  always  more  volatilizable 
or  more  oxidizablc,  or  their  oxides  arc  more  reducible,  than 
the  metal  itself,  and  by  repeatedly  subjecting  tho  compound 
to  operations  which  affect  its  constituents  in  different  de- 
grees a  complete  separation  is  effected.  It  is  found  to  be 
much  easier  to  eliminate  these  impurities  from  some  com- 
pound of  the  metal  than  from  the  latter  when  fully  reduced. 
For  this  reason  the  metal  is  often  combined  with  some  ele- 
ment that  admits  of  perfect  subsequent  separation ;  and  this 
compound  is  then  passed  through  the  purifying  operations, 
in  which  there  is  a  gradual  concentration  of  the  metallic 
base.  The  element  employed  for  this  purpose  is  sulphur. 
Oxides  of  copper  are  often  turned  into  sulphides  by  add- 
ing some  sulphide  ore,  like  pyrite,  to  them,  instead  of  re- 
ducing them  at  once  to  metal,  which  would  not  only  cause 
serious  loss  in  the  slag,  but  also  give  an  impure  product 
in  the  case  of  impure  ores.  The  popular  belief  that  sul- 

fhur  is  the  smelter's  greatest  enemy  is  therefore  unfounded. 
t  is  often  his  chief  dependence,  and  purposely  added  in 
his  operations.  A  rich  ore  is  usually  smelted  without  con- 
centration. Of  poor  ores  there  are  two  kinds.  The  ore  may 
contain  a  rich  mineral  mixed  with  a  great  preponderance 
of  gangue ;  and  when  mechanical  concentration  is  not  ad- 
missible, such  ores  are  usually  melted  raw,  with  fluxes  to 
make  the  gangue  fusible.  The  product  is  the  metallifer- 
ous mineral  without  the  gangue,  and  the  process  can  then 
proceed  on  this  rich  product  with  greater  care.  Tho  other 
case  is  that  of  an  ore  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  metal- 
liferous mineral,  but  of  low  grade.  Such  ores  are  usually 
subjected  to  some  process  like  roasting,  by  which  part  of 
the  mineral  is  obtained  in  a  condition  that  will  admit  of  its 
removal  by  the  fluxes  in  the  first  fusion. 

The  products  of  the  fusion  of  an  ore  are  threefold  :  (1) 
That  containing  the  metal.  This  may  be  either  metallic  or 
a  "  matte  "  when  it  contains  sulphur,  or  "  speise  "  when  it 
contains  much  arsenic  or  antimony.  (2)  That  containing 
the  gangue  and  fluxes ;  it  is  the  stony  part  of  the  ore  melted 
to  a  glass,  and  is  called  "  slag"  when  the  bases  arc  chiefly 
non-metallic,  and  "cinder"  or  "scoria"  when  the  base  is 
chiefly  a  metallic  oxide.  (3)  The  gaseous  products,  which, 
besides  the  products  of  combustion,  contain  the  oxygen  of 
the  ore  and  such  other  constituents  of  it  as  are  volatile. 

Metallurgy  is  rapidly  advancing  as  a  science  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  aid  given  by  the  progress  of  chemistry. 
At  the  present  day  the  most  prominent  question  is  the 
economical  use  of  fuels.  The  best  construction  of  furnaces, 
the  use  of  gaseous  fuel  (which  permits  the  employment  of 
refuse  carbonaceous  materials),  the  heating  of  the  blast  to 
increase  the  effect  of  the  fuel  used,  tho  utilization  of  the 
half-burned  carbon  which  exists  in  furnace-smoke,  and  the 
direct  production  of  metals  from  their  ores  in  one  or  two 
operations,  are  all  phases  of  this  important  problem ;  and 
these  things  are  now  chiefly  occupying  the  attention  of 
metallurgists.  Great  care  is  also  taken  in  large  works  to 
make  useful  every  element  in  the  ore  that  has  a  market 
value.  To  this  end,  metallurgical  establishments  are  now 
large  manufactories  of  sulphuric  acid,  arsenic,  iron,  and 
copper  vitriol,  such  paints  as  zinc  white,  smalt,  etc.  The 
most  noticeable  instance  of  this  economy  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  from  pyrite,  which  is  a  bisulphide  of 
iron.  No  less  than  800,000  tons  of  this  ore  are  burnt  for 
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this  purpose  yearly  in  Europe,  producing  about  two-thirds 
its  weight  of  acid.  Pyrite  almost  always  contains  at  least 
a  trace  of  silver,  and  in  England  about  200,000  tons  of  the 
burnt  ore  arc  treated  for  silver,  of  which  it  contains  about 
three-fourths  of  an  ounce  per  ton.  After  extracting  the 
silver  the  residue  is  sold  to  the  ironworks.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  complete  utilization  of  an  ore  known  at  the 
present  day. 

The  tort  mctlind  of  treating  ores  consists  in  bringing  the 
metal  into  solution,  and  then  precipitating  it  by  some 
agent.  When  the  ore  is  an  oxide  or  contains  a  native 
metal,  the  solution  may  be  effected  by  treating  it  with  nn 
acid  which  will  dissolve  the  metal ;  sulphides  may  also  be 
treated  in  this  way  by  first  roasting  them.  Sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  are  those  usually  employed,  but  they 
are  too  dear  in  most  localities,  and  the  use  of  purchased 
acid  is  limited.  Examples  of  such  treatment  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  metallurgy  of  gold,  platinum,  and  bismuth, 
all  high-priced  metals.  The  acidification  of  the  metal  is 
sometimes  accomplished  by  heating  it  with  some  substance 
containing  the  acid.  Thus,  silver  is  frequently  chlorinated 
by  heating  the  roasted  ore  with  salt,  which  contains  chlo- 
rine. The  resulting  chloride  of  silver  may  then  be  ex- 
tracted by  solution  in  strong  brine,  or  it  may  be  treated 
with  iron,  which  reduces  the  chloride  to  metal,  and  mer- 
cury, which  amalgamates  the  metal  as  fast  as  formed.  The 
most  usual  mode  of  accomplishing  solution  is  employed 
with  the  sulphides,  which  are  carefully  roasted  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  product  is  not  an  oxide,  but  a  sulphate  of 
the  metal  to  be  extracted.  This  is  accomplished  by  regu- 
lating the  temperature  employed,  and  when  the  material 
operated  on  contains  sulphides  of  several  metals,  a  proper 
management  of  the  operation  will  give  a  product  contain- 
ing oxides  of  the  metals  which  arc  not  desired,  and  a  sul- 
phate of  the  one  which  is  to  be  extracted.  The  roasted 
material  is  then  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the 
sulphate,  leaving  the  oxides;  and  the  metal  is  then  pre- 
cipitated by  some  reagent.  Copper  precipitates  silver,  and 
iron  precipitates  copper.  This  operation  is  much  employed 
in  the  metallurgy  of  silver  when  the  ores  are  pure.  But 
the  ore  itself  is  not  treated  directly  in  this  way,  the  ganguc 
being  first  removed  by  fusion,  and  the  roasting  applied  to 
the  resulting  matte.  Copper,  silver,  and  nickel  are  the 
metals  most  frequently  extracted  by  the  wet  way,  but  it  is 
also  applied  to  gold,  platinum,  and  bismuth.  For  poor 
ores  it  is  usually  much  cheaper  than  the  dry  method,  but 
when  the  ore  is  rich,  or  if  the  gangue  is  a  substance  soluble 
in  acid,  the  use  of  acid  and  labor  may  be  so  great  as  to 
make  the  dry  method  preferable.  J.  A.  CHtnicn. 

Met'als  [Or.  nf'ruAAoi'l.  The  elementary  bodies  known 
as  the  metals  are  especially  characterized  by  their  pecu- 
liar and  generally  high  lustre,  known  as  the  metallic 
lustre;  by  very  great  opacity;  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
by  their  high  specific  gravity.  The  opacity  of  even  the 
thinnest  films  is  perfect,  except  in  the  case  of  gold,  which 
is  so  malleable  that  it  can  be  beaten  into  exceedingly 
thin  films,  through  which  a  greenish  light  is  found  to 
pass.  The  color  of  the  metals  is  generally  white,  al- 
though of  various  tints ;  zinc  and  lead  having  a  bluish, 
bismuth  a  reddish,  and  calcium  a  yellowish  tint.  Oold  is 
yellow,  and  copper  red.  The  metals  have  generally  a 
high  Hpecific  yrttvlti/,  but  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium 
are  lighter  than  water,  while  magnesium  and  aluminium 
have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.7 !>  and  2.56  respectively.  Of 
the  others,  the  more  important  vary  from  arsenic  at  5.88  to 
platinum  at  21.5  in  the  form  of  fine  wire.  The  specific 
gravity  of  malleable  metals  is  decidedly  increased  by  com- 
pression. Sffittrability,  or  the  property  of  flattening  more 
or  less  under  pressure  or  blows,  is  possessed  by  a  large 
number  of  the  metals.  Gold  has  been  beaten  into  films 
only  7oo\jg5  of  an  inch  thick  ;  silver  is  also  very  malleable, 
and  so  are  copper,  tin,  and  platinum,  although  in  an  infe- 
rior degree.  Iron,  lead,  nickel,  cadmium,  and  mercury, 
when  frozen,  are  more  or  less  malleable ;  bismuth  is  very 
slightly  malleable  in  small  globules;  while  antimony,  ar- 
senic, cobalt,  and  manganese  are  brittle.  Zinc  is  rather 
brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  between  120°  and 
150°  C.  it  can  be  rolled  into  sheets,  which  remain  mallea- 
ble when  cold.  At  a  higher  temperature,  210°,  it  becomes 
very  brittle  again.  Hammering  and  rolling  render  malle- 
able metals  more  or  less  brittle,  but  their  malleability  can 
be  restored  by  heating  them  strongly  and  slowly  cooling 
them.  This  process  is  called  annealing.  Related  to  mal- 
leability is  ilnrtilHi/,  the  property  of  being  drawn  into  wire; 
but  as  this  depends  partly  on  the  power  of  resisting  a  strain, 
or  tenacity,  the  most  malleable  metals  are  not  necessarily 
most  ductile ;  the  order  being  as  follows,  beginning  with 
the  most  ductile  :  iron,  copper,  platinum,  silver,  gold,  zinc, 
tin.  lead.  Metals  are  drawn  into  wire  by  pulling  them 
through  holes  in  steel  plates.  If  they  become  brittle  dur- 
ing this  operation,  they  must  be  annealed.  In  conductivity 


the  metals  vary  greatly.  Silver  is  the  best  conductor  of 
heat,  and  bismuth  one  of  the  poorest.  Silver  is  likewise 
the  best  conductor  of  electricity. 

Conductivity  of  Heat.—Si\ver,  1 000  ;  copper,  736  ;  gold, 
532;  tin,  145  ;  iron,  119  ;  lead, 85  ;  platinum,  84  ;  bismuth, 
18  .  The  linear  expansion  of  metal  rods  by  heating  from 
0°  to  100°  C.  is  expressed  by  the  following  fractions: 
iron,  -f\?  ;  g°l<V.  irh  ;  copper.  5J5  ;  silver,  5fj ;  lead,  ,,JT ; 
zinc,  ^Jj.  Platinum  expands  only  ^^7,  and  this  being 
very  nearly  the  rate  of  expansion  of  glass,  it  is  fouud  that 
platinum  wires  can  be  inserted  into  fused  glass  without  any 
danger  of  cracking  the  glass  on  cooling.  The  fusibility  of 
the  metals  covers  a  very  wide  range,  mercury  being  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  platinum  requiring  the  heat 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  for  its  liquefaction.  Osmium 
is  the  most  refractory  of  tnc  metals,  volatilizing  without 
fusing  at  a  temperature  capable  of  volatilizing  platinum. 

l'ttn!»'j-l'uinta  of  Metals. 

Antimony C. 


Silver 1(r_';i 

Copper 1091 

Gold 1102 

Cast  iron 1530 


Mercury 39.44°  C. 

Tin 227.8 

Cadmium 228. 

Bismuth 258. 

Jx-ad «2S. 

Zinc 412. 

Nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  palladium  require  the 
highest  forge  heat;  molybdenum,  tungsten,  and  chro- 
mium only  agglomerate  in  the  forge;  titanium,  indium, 
rhodium,  and  platinum  arc  infusible  except  at  the  temper- 
ature of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  Wrought  iron  and 
platinum  become  soft  before  melting,  and  pieces  of  iron  or 
steel  can  therefore  be  united  together  by  pressure  while  in 
this  pasty  state,  and  porous  platinum  sponge  can  be  made 
solid.  This  is  called  (o7'//;i-/.  \'i>lntHit</,  or  the  property 
of  assuming  the  gaseous  state,  is  known  to  be  possessed  by 
most  of  the  metals,  and  is  probably  a  property  of  them  all. 
It  is  especially  characteristic  of  certain  of  them,  which 
volatilize  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  Thus,  mer- 
cury yields  a  sensible  amount  of  vapor  at  20°  C.,  and  at  350° 
boils;  zinc,  cadmium,  and  magnesium  volatilize  rapidly  at 
a  red  heat;  and  even  gold  and  platinum  may  be  vaporized 
before  a  properly  arranged  oxyhj'drogcn  blast.  Arsenic 
passes  off  in  vapor  without  fusing.  In  linnlm-tH  the  metals 
vary  at  ordinary  temperatures  from  the  fluid  mercury  and 
soft,  waxy  potassium  to  the  e.xrerditiLHy  hard  chromium 
and  manganese,  capublc  ut'  Bonttchtng  glass  and  hardened 
steel.  theerynti<l/iiii'/nnu  of  .sonic  of  the  metals  has  been 
determined;  some  being  found  naturally  crystalli/ed,  as 
gold,  copper,  and  silver  ;  others  being  deposited  in  crystals 
by  the  galvanic  battery,  as  tin  ;  by  sublimation. :«  iir.-mir ; 
or  by  fusion  and  gradual  cooling,  as  bismuth,  /inc.  arse- 
nic, antimony,  and  bismuth  crystallize  in  forms  belonging 
to  the  hexagonal  system ;  tin  is  tetragonal ;  gold,  silver, 
platinum,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  iron  arc  isometric. 

The  metals  are  found  both  free  and  combined  in  nature. 
Gold  and  platinum  almost  invariably  occur  free,  for  it  is  a 
disputed  question  whether  the  gold  so  generally  found  in 
iron  pyrites  is  combined  with  sulphur  or  not.  Mercury 
occurs  mainly  as  sulphide,  and  sometimes  metallic.  Silver 
is  often  found  native,  but  more  generally  as  sulphide,  and 
with  sulphides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  copper,  and  Imd  ; 
also  largely  as  chloride.  Copper  mainly  as  sulphide,  gen- 
erally with  sulphide  of  iron,  also  very  commonly  as  car- 
bonate and  oxide,  and  in  a  few  localities  large  dc|m.-its  of 
native  copper  are  found.  The  iron  ores  are  the  oxides  and 
carbonate;  sulphide  of  iron  furnishing  sulphur,  sulphuric 
acid,  and  green  vitriol,  but  not  being  generally  accounted 
an  iron  ore.  Lead  occurs  mainly  as  sulphide,  but  the  car- 
bonate is  also  an  important  ore.  Tin  is  found  as  oxide; 
the  sulphide  is  a  less  esteemed  ore.  although  abundant  in 
the  English  mines.  The  most  valuable  zinc  ores  are  the 
carbonate  and  sulphide;  theoxide  is  less  abundant.  Xirkt-1 
and  cobalt  occur  chiefly  as  arsenides  and  sulphides  ;  bis- 
muth, antimony,  and  arsenic  are  found  combined  with 
sulphur,  and  also  native,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
worked. 

There  are  forty-nine  of  the  elements  universally  consid- 
ered as  metals,  tellurium,  which  is  sometimes  reckoned  as 
the  fiftieth,  being  generally  classed  among  the  mrtullnidi 
with  selenium,  to  which  it  bears  close  relations.  Gold, 
silver,  mercury,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  tin  were  known  to 
the  ancients.  Potassium  was  discovered  by  Davy  in  1S07 
while  acting  upon  potash  with  a  powerful  galvanic  battery, 
and  this  led  to  the  discovery  of  sodium,  lithium,  and  the 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths.  Rubidium,  cwsium,  thal- 
lium, and  indium  were  discovered  by  the  use  of  the  spec- 
troscope, indium  being  the  last  metal  discovered.  Gallium 
was  discovered  by  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  Aug.  27, 1875, 
during  the  spectroscopic  examination  of  zinc-blende  from 
the  Pierrefitte  mine,  valley  of  Argcles,  Pyrenees.  It  gives 
a  violet  line  at  417,  and  a  faint  band  about  404,  and  is  a 
white,  moderately  hard  metal,  closely  allied  to  zinc. 
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The  metals  have  been  variously  classified,  according  to 
the  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  grouping.  To  express 
their  electrical  relations  they  were  arranged  in  succession, 
beginning  with  the  most  electro-positive  metals,  the  alkali- 
metals,  and  ending  with  the  most  electro-negative,  the 
noble  metals ;  the  noble  metals  being  those  whose  oxides 
are  reduced  by  heat  alone — viz.  gold,  silver,  mercury,  and 
the  metals  of  the  platinum  group.  They  are  also  classified 
according  to  the  properties  of  their  oxides,  some  forming 
powerful  bases,  as  the  oxides  of  metals  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  with  the  lower  oxides  of  most  of  the  other 
metals;  others  form  only  acid  oxides,  as  arsenic  and  anti- 
mony, and  the  higher  oxides  of  chromium,  manganese,  and 
iron';  while  others,  like  sesquioxide  of  aluminium,  may 
sometimes  play  the  part  of  acids  and  sometimes  of  bases. 

The  classification  of  the  metals  according  to  their  equiv- 
alence or  combining  power  is  the  most  accurate  for  the 
general  purposes  of  modern  chemistry.  This  method  of 
classification  assumes  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  as 
the  unit  for  the  relative  combining  weights  of  the  elements, 
which  are  then  placed  in  groups  whose  members  have  equiv- 
alent combining  proportions,  and  also  possess  certain  prop- 
erties in  common. 

1.  Monad  Metal*. — The  alkali  metals,  potassium,  sodium, 
lithium,  ca?sium,  and  rubidium,  which  form  only  one  chlo- 
ride each.     Silver,  although  differing  widely  from  the  al- 
kali  metals  in  general,  is  a  monad,  and  yields  an  alum 
closely  related  to  potash  alum. 

2.  Dyad  Metal*. — Barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  whoso 
oxides  are  called  the  alkaline  earth*,  form  a  group  together. 
Glucinum,  yttrium,    erbium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium, 
all  rare  metals,  whose  oxides  are  called  earths,  form  a  sec- 
ond group.     Zinc  and  cadmium,  with  magnesium,  which 
is  analogous  in  many  of  its  compounds  to  zinc,  although 
it  was  formerly  reckoned  among  the  alkaline  earths,  form 
a  third  group.     The  elements  of  each  of  these  groups  form 
only  one  chloride.    Mercury  and  copper  constitute  a  fourth 
group,  and  form  each  two  chlorides. 

li.  Triad  Metals. — Indium,  forming  only  a  trichloride, 
and  thallium  and  gold,  forming  each  a  mono  and  a  trichlo- 
ride, belong  here.  Thallium,  however,  has  strong  analo- 
gies to  the  alkali  metals,  and  indium  is  capable  of  forming 
an  alum  with  ammonium. 

4.  Tetrad  Metals. — Platinum,  palladium,  iridium,  rho- 
dium, ruthenium,  and  osmium  are  classed  together,  and  all 
form  tetrachloridcs,  as  well  as  dichlorides,  excepting  rho- 
dium, which  forms  a  dichloride  and  a  trichloride,  but  is 
retained  here  from  analogy.     Tin  and  titanium  form  a  sec- 
ond group  of  tetrads.     Lead  is  considered  quadrivalent, 
because  it  yields  a  plumbo-tetrcthide  with  the  hydrocar- 
bon radical  ethyl.     Zirconium  and  thorinum  form  tetra- 
chlorides.     Iron,  aluminium,  manganese,  cobalt,    nickel, 
and  cerium  are  also  considered  as  tetrads,  although  their 
proper  position  is  on  some  accounts  doubtful. 

5.  Pentad  Metal*. — Arsenic  and  antimony  form  trioxides 
and  pentoxides,  and  bismuth  is  grouped  with  them  from 
its  analogy  to  antimony.    Vanadium  is  regarded  as  a  pen- 
tad on  account  of  its  analogy  to  phosphorus  in  some  of  its 
combinations.     Tantalum  and  niobium  have  been  shown 
to  form  pentachlorides. 

6.  flejcad  Metal*. — Chromium  forms  a  hexfluoride,  and 
uranium  is  reckoned  as  a  hexad  from  compounds  similar 
to  those  of  chromium.     Tungsten  forms  a  hcxchloride,  and 
molybdenum,  being  analogous  to  it,  is  considered  hexadic. 


Specific  Gravities  of  Metal*  at  15.5°  C. 

'  Cobalt 8.54 

Manganese 8.00 

Iron 7.79 

Tin 7.29 

Zinc 6.86-7.1 

Antimony 6.80 

Arsenic 5.88 

Aluminium '2.56-2.67 

Magnesium 1.75 

Sodium  0.972 

Potassium 0.865 

Lithium  0.693 


Platinum  (in  thin  wire)..  21.50 

Gold 19.50 

Uranium 18.40 

Tungsten 17.60 

Mercury 13.59 

Palladium ll.:iu-11.80 

Load 11.45 

Silver 10.50 

Bismuth 9.90 

Copper 8.96 

Nickel 8.80 

Ciicliiiiuni 8.70 

Molylulenuni 8.63 

H.  B.  CORNWALL. 

Metam'erism  in  Chemistry  [Gr.  utra,  "after"  or 
"  beyond,"  and  /tepoc,  "  part  "  or  "  proportion  "].  As  inti- 
mated under  the  head  ISOMERISM  (which  see),  metamerism 
is  a  term  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  of  that  term, 
oftener,  however,  as  indicating  special  kinds  of  isomerism  ; 
but  in  the  later  literature  of  the  science  isomerism  is  often 
applied  in  a  narrower  sense,  only  to  certain  cases  of  iden- 
tity of  composition  chiefly  occurring  among  the  immediate 
products  of  life — cases  in  which  there  is  a  minor  degree 
of  difference  in  physical  properties;  while  metamerism  is 
broadly  applied,  according  to  the  prevailing  fashions  in 
nomenclature,  to  cases  in  which  the  same  proportional 
numbers  of  equivalents  are  supposed  to  be  arranged  ac- 


cording to  different  hypotheses  of  molecular  structure,  and 
in  which  there  are  distinct,  definite,  and  characteristic  dif- 
ferences of  physical  properties.  The  distinction,  however, 
between  isomeres  and  metameres  is  ill  defined,  and  appa- 
rently becoming  more  so.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article 
metamerism  will  bo  regarded  as  the  broad  terra,  and,  as 
such,  may  be  said  to  cover  almost  the  whole  ground  of  or- 
ganic or  zoic  chemistry,  so  far  as  study  and  investigation 
arc  concerned ;  all  the  hypotheses  which  now  prevail  to 
explain  the  vast  mass  of  tacts  of  the  science  being  shaped 
and  bent  with  more  or  less  reference  to  the  continually  ex- 
panding cases  and  classes  of  mctameric  correspondences 
between  organic  bodies,  of  which  there  would  seem  to  be 
a  capacity  for  an  unlimited  number  and  variety. 

As  we  have  yet  made  but  little  real  progress  in  the  un- 
riddling of  the  true  molecular  structure  of  chemical  com- 
pounds, all  our  hypotheses  must  be  regarded  as  only  pos- 
sible, or  at  the  best,  if  admitted  to  be  probable,  only  partial 
views  of  the  truth.  They  are  none  the  less  necessary,  how- 
ever, if  only  to  enable  us  to  classify  facts  and  substances, 
the  enormous  accumulation  of  which  would  otherwise  be 
far  beyond  the  grasp  of  human  memory  and  intellect. 
Caution  must  nevertheless  be  preserved  to  view  these  clas- 
sifications as  but  provisional  and  founded  on  mere  hypoth- 
eses, which  some  new  expansion  or  development  of  exact 
science  may  at  any  time  essentially  modify. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  main  hypotheses  employed 
in  the  modes  at  present  in  vogue  of  explaining  cases  of 
metamerism:  (1)  The  hypothesis  of  compound  radicals, 
elementary  groups  which  assume  the  function  of  elements, 
or  elementoid*  as  they  may  be  most  appropriately  called. 
(2)  The  hypothesis  of  types,  or  that  a  certain  small  num- 
ber of  simple  compounds  constitute  the  typical  structures — 
or  probably  we  might  say  the  molecular  skeletons — upon  or 
about  which  other  elemental  or  compound  elementoid  mole- 
cules are  attached.  (3)  The  replacement  hypothesis,  accord- 
ing to  which  an  equivalent  of  an  element  in  any  compound 
may  be  replaced  by  another  element  or  elementoid — a  pro- 
cess which  may  be  extended  to  each  and  several  of  the 
elementary  equivalents  in  the  original  typical  compound, 
each  being  replaced  by  the  same,  or  each  by  a  different 
element  or  elementoid,  thus  leading  to  the  production  of 
a  variety  of  substances  almost  beyond  computation. 

In  the  application  of  the  above  three  primary  hypoth- 
eses a  number  of  subsidiary  hypotheses  are  necessary. 
Thus,  as  an  illustration,  if  the  existence  of  clcmcntoids  or 
compound  radicals  be  regarded  as  matter  of  fact,  and  not 
of  hypothesis,  there  being  at  least  two — ammonium,  NH4, 
and  cyanogen,  CN — whose  elementoid  functions  admit  of 
no  doubt,  yet  there  seems  so  far  no  certain  basis  for  the 
settlement  of  the  precise  groups  of  equivalents  which  exist 
as  elementoids  in  the  huge  class  of  organic  carbon  com- 
pounds. Many  chemists  deny  altogether  the  existence  of 
the  series  of  radicals  called  ethyle,  methyle,  propyle,  bu- 
tyle,  etc.,  or  their  existence  in  combination  as  elementoids  ; 
and  it  is  true  that  while  these  radicals  were  invented  espe- 
cially to  form  the  basis  of  a  hypothetical  constitution  of 
the  monatomic  alcohols,  few  chemists  now  believe  them  to 
exist  in  these  alcohols.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
supposing  for  every  progressive  series  of  carbohydrogen  . 
compounds  a  genetic  formula  in  which  but  one  single 
hydrocarbon  radical  is  common  to  all — namely,  H2C,  sim- 
ilar in  structure  to  water,  H20  ;  nor  is  there  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  citing  an  immense  number  of  facts  to  support 
such  a  view ;  as,  for  example,  if  we  call  cthylene  H2CH2C, 
alcohol  becomes  H2CH2CH20,  and  Berthelot's  famous  syn- 
thesis of  alcohol  by  direct  combination  of  ethylene  and 
water  is  an  illustration  in  point.  As  has  been  remarked 
in  the  article  on  HOMOLOGY,  the  old  organic  radicals  them- 
selves constitute  one  of  the  "  progressive  scries  "  of  Schiel, 
having  the  genetic  or  "  homologenio  "  formula,  H  +  nH2C. 

With  these  brief  preliminary  observations  to  illustrate 
the  uncertainty  of  the  prevailing  systems  of  explaining 
metamerism,  one  or  two  cases  may  be  cited  of  classes  of 
metamercs  to  give  a  partial  idea,  at  least,  of  some  of  these 
cases.  We  shall  first  quote,  from  Prof.  Wauklyn,  a  tabu- 
lation of  nine  metameres  having  the  same  empirical  com- 
position, Cioirw02,  which  are  formulated  on  the  common 
"  organic  radical  "  hypothesis  : 

Amyllc  valerate CjHuO.CjH.O. 

Hexyllc  butyrate C8H,3O,C4H7O. 

Heptylic  propionate C7H15O,CSH.,O. 

Octylic  acetate CeH17O,C,H3O. 

Nonylic  formate CBHll)O.CHO. 

Tetrylic  caproate Ct'Bj),CtB,tQ. 

Tritylic  cenanthate C3H7O,C,H1:1O. 

Ethyliccaprylate C,H.O,C.H,,O. 

Mcthylic  pcfargonate CH{O,G.HiTO. 

Rutic  acid C10H20G2. 

Another  example  may  be  given  among  bodies  of  the  "  am- 
monia type,"  in  which  the  metamerism  is  believed  to  be 
explained  by  a  replacement  or  substitution  of  one,  two,  or 
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three  of  the  hydrogen  equivalents  in  ammonia,  NHHH, 
by  different  hydrocarbon  radicals.  These  bodies  all  have 
the  same  empirical  formula,  C'elliaN  : 

Hexylamine NHH.CjH],. 

Amyle-metliylainine NH,CH.,C,H,,. 

Tetryle-ethylamine NH.f'.jH.X^H,,. 

Tctryle-dimethylauiine K.CHi.CHiiCiH.. 

Di-tritylamine NH,C3,H7.r,lt,. 

Tritvle-ethyle-mcthylamine N,CH3,r,II..C3Hj. 

Tri-etliylamine N,C2H5,CaH5,  C3H5. 

All  such  metameres  are  liable  to  vary  in  chemical  and 
physical  characters,  such  as  boiling-points  and  densities 
(and  therefore  in  equivalent  volumes). 

Another  mode  of  representing  metamerism  hypotheti- 
eally  is  by  means  of  the  so-called  "  graphic  formula1."  bv 
which  it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  equivalents  in  certain  ways  upon  the  snmr  /i/nne  can 
give  us  a  correct  idea  of  their  true  arrangement  and  rela- 
tions in  a  compound  molecule,  which  must  occupy  Hpfice, 
as  it,  possesses  ni/niiif.  The  best  textbooks  admit  that 
these  methods  cannot  represent  the  actual  arrangement 
of  the  elements  in  a  compound,  and  their  continued  em- 
ployment must  therefore  be  detrimental  to  science,  by  tend- 
ing to  imbue  the  mind  of  the  student  with  wholly  artificial 
views,  which  must  be  again  eradicated  therefrom  as  he  at- 
tempts to  follow  the  advancement  of  true  inductive  dis- 
covery. (See  Voi, i -JIKS,  MOLECULAR.)  HKXKY  WITRTZ. 
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Metamor'phism  in  Chemical  Geology  [Or.  utra- 
fj.op'timu.  to  "transform,"  to  "change  over"].  Krondly,  Ibis 
term  applies  to  all  those  changes  by  which  loose  sediment 
ary  matters  are  transformed  into  solid  rock,  but  is  gen- 
erally confined,  in  the  geological  literature  of  the  present 
day.  to  those  changes  by  which  i-inii/nK-t  .TI/«/.I////IC  rocks, 
including  granites,  gneisses,  crystalline  inarMes,  etc.,  have 
been  formed  from  sediments  in  niln,  excluding  thus  prod- 
ucts of  actual  fusion,  like  true  lavas  and  such  so-called 
traps,  basalts,  etc.  as  arc  homogeneous  or  not  bedded.  I'n- 
derstood  in  this  narrower  sense,  no  rock  will  usually  be 
admitted  as  metamorphic  which  does  not  retain  unmistak- 
able indications,  in  some  part,  of  its  original  bedding  or 
sedimentary  deposition.  The  view  being  now  widely  ac 
eeptcd,  as  a  highly  probable  generalization,  that  "//  ..(//./• 
known  rocks — except  the  truly  igneous  ones — are  formed 
of  materials  originally  abraded  mechanically  from  these 
crystalline  bedded  metamorphic  rocks,  and  that  these  con- 
stitute the  universal  substratum  of  the  earth's  crust,  melted 
or  fused  masses  (which  themselves  often  include  fragments 
of  metamorphic  rocks,  having  been  formed  by  their  fusion  ! 
being  only  local  in  their  occurrence,  it  has  been  recognized 
of  late  years  as  one  of  the  most  important  fundamental 
problems  of  geology  to  arrive  at  some  consistent  hypoth- 
esis which  may  serve  as  a  provisional  theory,  at  least,  of 
the  modo  of  transformation  of  ancient  sediments  into  com- 
pact crystalline  masses;  in  other  words,  to  arrive  at  a  the- 
ory of  the  nature  and  agents  of  metamorphism.  The  main 
facts  are  that  (1)  Metamorphic  action,  properly  so  called, 
has  been  uiiifnrm,  or  nearly  so.  over  <,,,,nnoii«  lurfacct  of 
the  earth  and  throughout  thick  innate!  of  rocks.  (2)  Some' 
/;ii//irc  (\fijri-r  of  triH/ii-rniiirr  than  that  normal  in  the  pres- 
ent crust  of  the  earth  (so  far  as  it  is  known)  must  have 
prevailed,  though  it  is  very  generally  maintained  that  this 
temperature  was  much  below  that  of  incandescence,  and, 
some  believe,  not  much  above  300°  or  400°  F.  (:()  This 
elevation  of  temperature  must  often  have  been  nearly  uni- 
form throughout  vast  extents  of  roek-mass,  and  thus  could 
not  have  been  due  to  conduction  or  convection  of  heat  from 
one  part  or  one  level  of  the  mass  to  other  distant  parts  or  i 
levels.  (4)  Metamorphism  is  uniformly  found  to  be  con- 
current with  immense  changes  of  the  original  internal 
Eosition  of  the  planes  of  bedding  of  the  rock,  so  that  from 
orizontal  it  has  often  become  vertical,  (o)  The  distortions 
of  the  lamination,  the  compacting  of  the  rock  into  a  mass 
devoid  of  visible  pores,  and  the  flattening  of  the  beds  into 
lenticular  shapes  combine  to  prove  a  condition  of  /,/,,*•!/<• 
nr  pasty  consistence  under  a  pi-enure  vast  almost  beyond 
computation. 

The  origin  and  cause  of  the  uniform  internal  heat  of  the 
rock-masses  during  metamorphism  being  one  of  the  most 
important  and  (previously)  incomprehensible  questions 
connected  therewith,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  abovc- 
statcd  conditions  of  the  problem  led  the  present  writer  to 
propose,  to  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  at  Buffalo  in  18116,  the  view  that  the  limt  of 
metamorphism  was  produced  by  the  transformation  of  murk 


into  lieal — that  is,  of  molar  motion  into  molecular  motion 
— during  the  compression  and  plication  of  the  mass.  This 
theory  is  now  adopted  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  science 
of  geology.  Dana,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Mttiiii'i!  uf 
(lenluf/y  (1874,  p.  729),  says:  "It  is  then  true,  as  Wurtz 
was  first  to  announce,  that  the  heat  of  metamorphism  was 
made,  in  the  very  rocks  that  were  altered,  by  the  move- 
ments to  which  they  were  subjected."  The  distinguished 
English  geologist  Robert  Mallet  tried  in  1S72  to  extend 
this  new  dynamic  theory  of  metamorphism  to  the  expla- 
nation of  riilrniiii-  hrnt.  which  is  local  and  not  general,  but 
he  is  as  yet  followed  in  this  by  few  geologists  of  authority. 

The  origin  of  the  prentnrr,  the  second  great  essential  ele- 
ment in  metamorphism,  is  not  yet  beyond  dispute  among 
geologists,  and  as  it  does  not  strictly  come  under  the  head 
of  chemical  geology,  it  will  be  elsewhere  treated  of. 

HKXRY  WTRTZ. 

Metamor'phosis,  in  botany,  was  the  terra  introduced 
by  Linnanis  to  signify  the  relation  which  the  parts  of  a 
blossom  bear  to  leaves.  (For  an  exposition  of  the  facts 
and  the  conceptions  as  now  understood,  see  BOTANY — 
}ff  iiiiti'irf>li»*''n  n[  l,i'<irin  find  Stems/  also  LEAF,  and 
MORPHOLOGY,  VECETABI.K.) 

Met'aphor  [fir.  »»Ta<f>opa,  a  "  transference  "],  a  rhetori- 
cal figure  by  which  one  idea,  more  concrete,  more  familiar, 
and  consequently  more  impressive  to  the  imagination,  is 
placed  in  tiie  stead  of  another  more  abstract,  less  familiar, 
and  needing  some  reinforcement  in  order  to  strike  the  ini 
agination.  Wehster  calls  it  a  simile  in  one  word.  The 
most  common  form  of  the  metaphor  is  that  by  which  the 
name  of  some  sensible  object  is  transferred  to  an  object 
which  does  not  fall  under  our  senses.  In  this  form  the 
metaphor  denotes  not  only  a  rhetorical  figure,  but  a  staire 
in  the  development  of  a  lan^uae;e.  (Sec  IM<;I  UK,  (J  HAMMAT- 

ICAI,  LAXcTAliK.   TliOPE.) 

Metaphys'ics,  as  the  name  of  an  independent  science, 
originated  incidentally.  In  the  collection  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle  a  number  of  essays  containing  the  highest  iren - 
erali/.ations  to  which  hcoarrie.l  physical  science  were  placed 
Immediately  after  bis  physics,  and  received  as  their  run- 
ning tit  Ic  the  name  ra  utro  la  <f.ycn«i — literally,  "that  which 
follows  after  the  physics."  This  title,  which  originally  re- 
ferred only  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  essays  as  part  of 
the  collection,  became  in  com>c  of  time,  especially  among 
the  later  Peripatetics,  siiu'irc-tu  e  ,»t  the  general  character 
of  the  contents  of  these  essays;  and  thus  "metaphysics" 
beoune  ihe  name'  of  the  highest  development  of  physical 
science — that  science  which  treats  of  being  in  its  nature, 
irrespective  of  its  manifestations  under  individual  forms. 

No  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
physics  ami  metaphysics — as  little  as  between  physioln^v 
iind  psychology;  only  a  general  characterization  of  the 
difference  can  be  given.  As  all  those  mental  phenomena 
which  can  be  demonstrated  as  resulting  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  merely  physical  processes  are  generally  and 
properly  included  in  physiology,  and  only  those  phenomena 
are  retained  by  psychology  which  cannot  be  demonstrated 
as  products  of  some  change  taking  place  in  the  body,  so 
all  those  cognitions  which  are  derived  from  experience  and 
can  be  proved  by  experiment  are  referred  tn  physics,  while 
metaphysics  deals  in  such  cognitions  only  for  which  no 
other  evidence  can  be  given  than  their  logical  necessity. 
But  the  transition  from  one  of  these  groups  of  cognitions 
to  the  other  is  very  vague.  The  two  sciences  are  comple- 
mentary and  reciprocally  dependent.  When  metapln  -ic- 
loses  its  connection  with,  and  applicability  to.  physics,  it 
becomes  empty  and  dreamy.  The  neo-Platonic  school  in 
the  Greek  philosophy,  the  later  Schoolmen  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  numerous  phases  in  modern  (ierman  philosophy,  are 
examples.  On  the  other  hand,  when  physics  ceases  to  be 
penetrated  with  metaphysics,  it  becomes  confused  and 
stupid,  as  shown  by  the  French  philosophy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  some  phases  of  the  latest  Knglish 
philosophy. 

In  the  history  of  philosophy,  metaphysics  appears  under 
different  names,  according  to  certain  moditications  which 
its  general  problem  has  undergone  at  different  times  or 
with  different  philosophers.  When  treating  simply  of  being 
/"  i-  .s<,  and  the  logical  correlations  of  the  constituents  ut 
this  idea,  it  is  called  ontology — by  Hegel,  objective  lo^'ic. 
When  it  applies  itself  more  especially  to  the  relation  be- 
tween knowledge  and  being,  consciousness  and  objective 
reality,  it  has  been  called  critical  philosophy,  speculative 
psychology,  etc.  When  it  considers  being  under  the  view 
of  the  final  cause  from  which  all  phenomena  are  derived, 
it  forms  cosmogony,  natural  theology,  philosophy  of  nature, 
and  philosophy  of  religion.  CLF.MKNS  PKTKKSKX. 

Metasta'sio  (PIKTRO  AXTOXIO  DOMEXICO  BOXAVEN- 
TfRA),b.  at  Assisi  Jan.lH.  IMS.  in  humble  circumstances. 
His  true  name  was  TRAPASSI,  but  having  attracted  the  at- 
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tention  of  the  famousjurisconsult.  Gravina,  by  his  talent  for 
rhyming  and  improvisation,  he  was  adopted  and  educated 
by  him,  received  the  name  of  Metastasio.  and  inherited  a 
large  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  follow  his  passion  for 
poetical  production.  In  1724  he  published  his  /lii/tmc 
Abandmiata,  which  was  composed  by  Sardi  and  brought 
on  the  i-tairc  at  Naples  with  immense  success.  Other  lyrical 
dramas  followed,  alternating  with  cantatas,  sonnets,  and 
lyrical  poems  of  different  kinds  ;  and  he  was  already  a  man 
of  great  fame  when  in  172!)the  emperor  Charles  VI.  invited 
him  to  his  court  as  pm-tn  laiireattm,  with  a.  pension  of  4000 
florins  a  year.  At  Vienna  he  continued  his  poetical  ac- 
tivity with  great  success  till  his  death.  Apr.  12,  1782.  Be- 
sides his  Ivriral  poems  and  cantatas,  he  wrote  63  lyrical 
dramas,  which,  although  their  dramatic  form  is  now  anti- 
quated, arc  still  read  in  Italy  with  great  pleasure  on  ac- 
count of  their  noble  ideas  and  natural  and  felicitous  ex- 
pressions. There  are  many  editions  of  his  works  ;  one 
of  the  best  is  that  in  20  volumes  (Mantua,  1816-20). 

Metas'tasi§  [(!r.  nerd,  "  across,"  and  tcrrai-m,  to 
"place"],  in  pathology,  the  sudden  removal  of  a  disease 
to  a  distant  part,  as  when  the  disease  called  mumps  is 
transferred  from  the  parotid  to  the  mammary  glands  or  to 
the  testes.  There  are  also  metastatic  abscesses,  dependent 
upon  septicaemia,  pymmia,  or  blood-clot.  Besides  these 
there  are  metastatic  inflammations,  whose  transfer  cannot 
be  accounted  for  by  any  theory  yet  advanced. 

Met'calf  (RALPH),  b.  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  Nov.  21, 
1798;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1823;  began  the  practice 
of  law  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  1826;  was  much  in  public  life; 
several  years  secretary  of  state  of  New  Hampshire ;  was 
governor  1855-56.  D.  at  Claremont,  N.  H.,  Nov.  21, 1858. 

Metcalf  (TiiEROs),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Franklin,  Mass.,  Oct. 
16,  1784;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1805;  became  a 
reporter  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court  in  1839,  and 
was  one  of  its  judges  1848-65  ;  author  of  numerous  vol- 
umes of  legal  reports,  digests,  etc.,  and  editor  of  important 
legal  works,  especially  Digest  of  Oases  in  the  MtutsncJtn- 
ueitt  Supreme  Cuurt.  (1816-23)  and  Metcalf  8  Report*,  1840- 
49  (13  vols.,  1840-51).  D.  Nov.  13,  1875. 

MetcalfCj  county  in  the  S.  of  Kentucky.  Area,  500 
square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile.  Corn  and  to- 
bacco are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  S.  fork  of  Green  River.  Cap.  Edmonton.  Pop.  7934. 

Metcalfe  (CHARGES  TnEOPHii.rs),  BAROX,  b.  in  Berk- 
shire, England,  Jan.  30, 1785  ;  went  to  India  in  1801  ;  be- 
came heir  to  a  baronetcy  1822  ;  acting  governor-general 
of  India  1835-36;  governor  of  Jamaica  1839-42  ;  governor- 
general  of  Canada  1842-44;  a  baron  1844.  D.  at  Basing- 
Btoke  Sept.  5,  1846. 

Metcalfe  (Rev.  FREDERICK),  B.  D.,  b.  in  England  about 
1817  ;  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1838; 
was  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford ;  became 
head-master  of  Brighton  College  in  1848;  translated  from 
the  German  A.  Becker's  (ifillns  (1844),  and  Chariela  ( 1845), 
each  accompanied  with  notes  and  exercises ;  wrote  History 
of  German  Literature  (1858),  The  0.rmiuiH  in  Norway 
(1856),  The  Osonian  in  Thelemarken  (1858),  and  The  Ox- 
onian in  Iceland  (1861). 

Metcalfe  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  Mar.  20, 
1780;  removed  in  early  youth  to  Fayette  co.,  Ky.,  where 
he  was  bred  a  stone-mason,  a  fact  of  which  he  was  always 
proud;  became  a  political  orator  in  1809;  fought  with 
great  distinction  at  Fort  Meigs  in  1813,  and  was  thence- 
forth much  in  public  life:  was  in  Congress  1819-29;  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  1828—32 ;  became  a  State  senator  1834  ; 
president  of  the  board  of  internal  improvement  in  1840  ; 
U.  S.  Senator  1848-49.  I),  in  Nicholas  co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  18, 
1855.  He  was  a  Clay  Whig,  and  displayed  great  ability 
in  public  affairs. 

Metel'lug,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family  belonging  to 
the  plebeian  gens  Ciecilia,  and  distinguished  as  much  for 
the  virtue  as  for  the  talents  of  its  members.  It  first 
became  known  in  history  during  the  First  Punic  war, 
when  Lucius  Ciccilius  Metellus  was  elected  consul  in  251 
B.  c.,  and  it  seems  to  have  become  extinct  at  the  beginning 
of  our  era.  Its  most  conspicuous  members,  all  of  whom 
adhered  firmly  to  the  party  of  the  optimates,  were  (1) 
Qrixrrs  C.Kcii.irs  MKTEI.LITS  MACEDONICUS,  who  defeated 
the  Macedonians  in  148  B.  c.  and  the  Aehieans  in  146  B.C., 
and  who  was  carried  to  his  funeral  pile  by  his  four  sons, 
of  whom  three  had  been  consuls,  while  the  fourth  was  a 
candidate  for  the  office. — (2)  QriNTt'S  C.enurs  METEI.I.I-S 
Nrjiimrrs,  who  fought  successfully  in  108  n.  c.  against 
Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia,  but  was  superseded  by  Marius, 
at  that  time  his  legate. — (3)  QriXTi's  C.*:CIM:S  METELLUS 
CELER,  who  was  proctor  in  63  B.  c.,  when  Cicero  was  con- 
sul, and  contributed  much  to  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catilino. 


Meterapsycho'sis  [Gr.  ne™,  "after,"  and  *Vi!>i>v'"'.  to 
"vivify,"  to  "animate"],  the  transit  of  the  soul  from 
one  stage  of  being  or  life  to  another,  commonly  called 
transmigration.  As  the  belief  that  the  soul  after  death 
appears  again  in  animals  or  in  men  and  women  is  spread 
all  over  the  world,  it  would  appear  to  be  anthropologically 
innate,  and  to  be  the  first  form  in  which  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality occurs  to  man.  The  early  Egyptians  saw  in  it 
an  explanation  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  many  men  on 
earth,  which  sufferings  were  otherwise  inexplicable.  Their 
entire  religion  was  based  on  this  doctrine,  that  man  is  a 
fallen  angel,  once  an  equal  of  the  gods.  He  is  to  be  judged 
after  death,  and  if  his  life  on  earth  has  been  evil  he  must 
renew  his  earthly  existence,  if  not  as  a  human  being,  as  an 
animal,  according  to  his  crimes.  But  it  was  in  India,  where 
the  problems  of  metaphysics  and  ethics  as  connected  with 
ontology  and  the  destiny  of  the  soul  were  elaborated  to  the 
last  degree  on  a  theistic  basis,  that  metempsychosis  was 
most  ingeniously  and  extensively  developed.  All  the  prob- 
lems of  fate,  free-will,  and  human  suffering  were  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  doctrine  that  the  soul,  an  emanation  from 
God,  passed  from  life  to  life,  and  that  the  sins  committed 
in  one  existence  were  expiated  in  another.  It  was  even 
held  that  the  account  was  kept  so  closely  that  a  soul  might 
pass  thousands  of  years  or  kalpaa  (seons)  in  one  or  other 
of  the  heavens  as  a  reward  for  good  deeds  or  self-inflicted 
suffering,  and  yet  be  obliged  to  return  to  earth  or  hell  to 
expiate  as  an  animal,  man,  or  demon  certain  sins.  To  the 
pure  theism  of  the  early  Jews  and  Arabs,  or  of  the  Shemitic 
race,  who  simply  held  that  God  directly  made  and  willed  all 
things,  the  idea  of  metempsychosis  was  utterly  opposed. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  soul  is  guided  by  laws  which  lie 
far  behind  the  highest  conceivable  idea  of  a  God  ;  according 
to  the  former,  God  distinctly  makes  all  laws  with  full  self- 
consciousness.  Consequently,  the  Old  Testament  contains 
no  trace  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  But  after  the  build- 
ing of  the  second  temple  foreign  speculation  and  supersti- 
tion flowed  in  on  them  freely.  The  (lilynl  Kethamnth,  or 
theory  of  metempsychosis,  forms  an  important  doctrine  in 
the  Cabbala,  and  ere  long  a  mass  of  wild  and  beautiful  le- 
gends arose  to  illustrate  it.  The  rabbis  held  that  David 
had  been  Adam,  and  is  to  come  again  as  the  Messiah,  and 
that  Simeon  had  been  Japheth.  Many  fanciful  ideas  sprung 
up  in  the  Hebrew  theory  of  transmigration — e.  </.  that  when 
a  woman  had  a  soul  which  had  been  that  of  a  man  she 
could  not  bear  children  until  God  had  breathed  into  her 
some  part  of  a  woman's  soul.  The  Greeks  derived  the  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis  from  teachers  who  had  taken  it 
from  Egypt  or  India.  Thales  had  taught  it  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, and  it  was  subsequently  greatly  developed  by  Phe- 
recides,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  The  Greek  mysteries  were, 
in  fact,  not  only  a  school  in  which  metempsychosis  was 
taught,  but  an  indispensable  grade  or  lodge  through  which 
all  of  the  aspirants  must  pass  before  they  could  be  purified 
and  pass  on  to  higher  stages  of  existence.  Pindar,  setting 
forth  the  Orphic  doctrines,  teaches  that  the  soul  must  thrice 
lead  a  pure  life  before  it  could  be  fully  set  free :  and  Plato, 
refining  on  all  the  theories  of  his  predecessors,  believed  (or 
rather  argued  for)  the  principle  that  souls  had  pre-existed, 
and  that  on  earth  they  assumed  shapes  corresponding  to 
their  character.  What  with  purification,  penance,  and  in- 
tervals of  a  mere  ghost-existence  apart  from  the  body,  Plato 
assumed  that  ten  thousand  years  must  pass  before  the  soul 
would  attain  divinity.  There  is,  in  fact,  every  reason  for 
believing  that  there  were  no  religious  or  spiritual  systems 
of  antiquity  which  did  not  eventually  include  metempsy- 
chosis, strange  as  it  appears  to  us  at  the  present  day.  The 
Epicureans  denied  it,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  gene- 
rally inculcated  as  one  of  the  deepest  doctrines  of  the  mys- 
teries. The  Neoplatonists,  who  believed  in  magic,  as  in 
all  the  wild  deductions  from  a  theory  of  a  universal  soul 
and  life,  of  which  ma.n  was  a  part,  assumed  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  as  a  natural  inheritance.  Gnostics  and 
Manichteans  welcomed  it,  and  the  more  speculative  or  mys- 
tical of  the  Church  Fathers  found  in  it,  as  the  Egyptians 
had  before  them,  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fall  of  man 
and  the  doctrine  of  evil  spirits.  All  are  "dreeing  their 
weird,"  or  undergoing  penance  for  sins.  This  considerable 
step  towards  reconciling  the  existence  of  suffering  with  that 
of  a  merciful  God  was  distinctly  set  forth  by  Porphyry  and 
Origcn,  and  passed  from  the  East,  with  all  the  strange  her- 
esies of  "illumination,"  in  all  probability,  through  such 
institutions  as  the  Cairene  House  of  Light  and  the  Knights 
Templar,  into  the  wild  doctrines  of  the  obscure  sects  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe.  The  Taborites,  an  extreme 
branch  of  the  Hussites,  are  said  to  have  believed  in  trans- 
migration, and  this  view  has  been  thoroughly  set  forth  by 
Madame  George  Sand  in  Ciiinneln.  The  Druids  taught  it, 
and  of  late  years  poetical  philosophers  or  true  poets  have 
found  in  its  inexhaustible  fitness  for  romantic  pictures  and 
incidents  subjects  for  their  pens.  C.  G.  LELAND. 
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Me'teorite,  Meteor'olite,  or  A'erolite.    These  are 

used  synonymously  to  denote  a  solid  body  that  has  fallen 
from  the  heavens.  Of  the  three,  mctcorolite  is  perhaps  the 
most  correct  and  expressive,  being  derived  from  the  Greek 
(itreiupa,  a  "  meteor,"  and  AcSoi,  a  ••'  stone."  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  those  small  luminous  bodies  that  flash 
across  the  sky  every  bright  night,  visiting  us  in  large  num- 
bers at  stated  periods,  and  called  shooting  stars;  for  these 
last  are  doubtless  composed  of  very  attenuated  matter,  and 
never  leave  any  solid  residue  behind  them.  A  genuine  me- 
teorite may  flash  across  the  sky,  become  visible,  and  yet 
pass  on  without  sending  to  the  earth  any  evidence  of  its 
true  character  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  one  of  these  bodies 
ever  became  entangled  in  our  atmosphere  without  ulti- 
mately falling  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  constituting 
an  addition  to  our  globe.  These  bodies  have  been  observed 
to  fall  in  all  ages  of  the  world ;  and  doubtless  the  earliest 
account  we  have  of  any  one  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the 
eleventh  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Joshua  ;  at  any  rate, 
the  phenomenon  referred  to  in  that  verse  can  be  interpreted 
by  reference  to  some  of  the  more  modern  falls  of  meteoric 
stones.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  falls  recorded  in 
ancient  history  is  that  of  the  Thracian  stone  mentioned  by 
Pliny  in  the  58th  chapter  of  his  second  book  of  natural  his- 
tory. It  fell  near  j33gospotamos  in  Thrace  467  years  before 
Christ.  Pliny  describes  it  as  being  aa  large  as  a  cart  ( which, 
however,  gives  us  a  very  indefinite  idea  of  its  size,  the  carts 
of  those  days  being  much  smaller  than  those  now  in  use) ; 
he  describes  it  also  as  being  of  a  burnt  color.  It  was  held 
in  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the 
time  of  its  fall  served  to  fix  the  period  of  certain  important 
events,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  statement  to  bo  found 
in  the  I'nriim  Okrmiebl  "Prom  the  time  when  the  stone 
fell  at  ^Jgospotamos,  and  the  poet  Simonides,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety  during  the  archonship  of  Theagenides  at 
Athens,  is  205  years."  Another  ancient  and  memorable 
meteorolite  is  now  at  Mecca ;  for  the  celebrated  black  stone, 
Huj'tr  ft  Atifml,  that  forms  an  object  of  adoration  of  the 
pilgrims  to  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  is  doubtless  one  of  these 
bodies;  and  some  think,  with  very  good  reason,  that  the 
image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter  (referred  to  in  the  35th 
verse  of  the  19th  chapter  of  Acts),  and  was  worshipped  by 
the  Ephesians,  was  also  an  aerolite. 

As  more  careful  observations  and  more  accurate  records 
were  kept  of  natural  phenomena,  so  the  authentic  accounts 
of  the  fall  of  these  bodies,  commencing  with  that  of  Knsoshcim 
in  1492,  have  multiplied,  until  we  have  about  200  of  these 
falls,  represented  by  a  large  number  of  separate  masses 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  several  hundred 
pounds'  weight.  The  fall  at  L'Aigle,  France,  Apr.  26, 1803, 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ones  known  :  it  occurred 
about  1  o'clock  in  the  day-time,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
from  2000  to  3000  stones  fell,  of  which  the  largest  found 
did  not  exceed  17i  pounds  in  weight. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  the  fall 
of  these  bodies,  we  shall  furnish  a  short  statement  of  those 
connected  with  the  fall  at  L'Aigle,  and  that  in  Guernsey 
eo.,  0.,  in  1860.  At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  L'Aiglo  me- 
teorite the  atmosphere  was  clear  and  calm,  and  many  per- 
sons observed  a  brilliant  fiery  ball  passing  rapidly  through 
the  atmosphere:  and  a  few  moments  after  there  was  heard 
a  violent  explosion,  or  rather  succession  of  explosions,  last- 
ing five  or  six  minutes,  the  first  two  or  three  sounds  re- 
sembling those  of  cannon,  and  subsequent  ones  that  of 
musketry,  then  a  rumbling  noise  like  the  beating  of  a  drum  ; 
all  these  noises  being  produced  by  the  original  explosions 
and  subsequent  reverberations.  The  noise  appeared  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  small  rectangular  cloud,  parts  of  which  from 
time  to  time  were  thrown  off  by  the  successive  explosions ; 
the  noises  were  heard  in  an  area  of  over  100  miles,  and  the 
area  over  which  the  stones  fell  was  about  6  miles  long  by 
3  miles  broad.  Of  the  Guernsey  fall  we  have  no  very  definite 
account  of  the  meteorite  during  its  flight  through  the  atmo- 
sphere. This  occurred  also  in  the  day-time,  a  little  after 
1  o'clock,  when  three  or  four  distinct  explosions  were 
heard,  like  the  firing  of  heavy  cannon,  with  the  interval  of 
a  second  or  two  after  each  report.  This  was  followed  by 
sounds  like  the  firing  of  musketry  in  quick  succession, 
which  ended  with  a  rumbling  noise  like  distant  thunder; 
and  this  continued  two  or  three  minutes.  The  first  reports 
were  so  heavy  as  to  produce  a  tremulous  motion  like  heavy 
thunder,  causing  the  glass  in  the  windows  to  rattle;  the 
sound  was  so  singular  that  it  caused  excitement  and  alarm, 
many  supposing  it  an  earthquake.®  The  stones  as  they  fell 
near  to  observers  produced  a  buzzing  noise.  When  these 
falls  occur  during  the  night-time  the  body  as  it  passes 
through  the  air  emits  a  most  brilliant  light,  accompanied 

*The  number  of  stones  that  fell  must  have  exceeded  100; 
there  were  about  28  of  them  discovered,  the  largest  weighing 
over  300  pounds. 


frequently  with  emission  of  sparks  and  a  long  trail  of  light 
behind. 

The  general  character  of  these  bodies  of  the  stony  varii-ty 
is  (1)  great  variety  in  size,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  many 
cubic  feet;  (2)  irregularity  of  form,  with  rough  anil  in- 
dented  surfaces;  (3)  they  are  coated  with  a  black  crust  or 
varnish,  which  doubtless  arises  from  the  fusion  of  the  sur- 
face by  the  intense  heat  developed  during  the  rapid  passage 
through  the  atmosphere;  (4)  their  specific  gravity  is  be- 
tween 3  and  4;  (a)  the  minerals  constituting  the  mass  are 
!  principally  of  the  class  belonging  to  the  pyroxenes  and 
olivenes,  always  containing  more  or  less  metallic  iron  alloyed 
with  nickel  and  cobalt.  There  .are  one  or  two  meteorites 
supposed  not  to  contain  this  metallic  iron,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  such  be  really  the  case.  There  are  other  min- 
erals associated  with  them ;  the  most  interesting  and  con- 
stant are  schreibersitc  (a  phosphurct  of  iron  and  nickel) 
and  triolito  (a  sulphuret  of  iron).  A  fragment  of  one  of 
the  Guernsey  county  meteorites  gave  for  its  composition — 

Per  cent. 

Olivene S6.884 

Pyroxene 32.416 

Nickcliferous  iron 10.690 

Schreibersite 002 

Triolite 015 

Iron  Mftfnrite.s, — This  class  simply  represents  the  me- 
tallic particles  found  in  the  stony  meteorites,  increased  to 
several  pounds  and  even  tons  in  weight,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Cranborne  iron  in  the  British  Museum  or  tne  Texas 
iron  (of  less  weight)  in  the  Yale  College  Museum.  All 
of  the  irons  that  are  known,  except  three  or  four,  have  been 
discovered  some  time  after  their  fall,  this  not  having  been 
observed,  their  composition  being  the  only  guide  as  to  their 
origin.  There  have,  lio\v<-\  IT,  liron  three  of  them  seen  to 
fall,  and  these  constitute  the  three  most  valuable  specimens 
of  this  class.  They  arc  the  following : 

Aprram 17.".  I 

lMVl;<nn  CD.,  Ti'llli 1835 

Braunau 1847 

The  iron  meteorites  have  the  same  irregular  shape  as  the 
stony  ones,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  7  and  7.8,  with  a 
composition  of  which  the  three  following  irons  are  types : 

Tmzcwll.  Tenn.     Oldhnm  Co.,  Kv.     San  Grennrio.  Mex. 

Iron .M. 10  91.61  95.01 

Nickel 1.1.22  8.09  4.40 

Cobalt 43  .'-'.I  .51 

Copper 06  trace.  trace. 

Phosphorus 19  .05  .08 

In  the  interior  of  these  irons  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
nodules  of  sulphuret  of  iron,  phosphuret  of  iron  and  nickel, 
and  graphite.  When  polished  the  surface  of  the  metal  is 
very  brilliant,  and  in  some  cases  remains  so ;  in  others  the 
surfaces  are  rapidly  rusted  from  the  effects  of  chlorine  con- 
tained in  some  of  them.  If  the  polished  surfaces  of  these 
irons  are  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  cither  alone  or  with  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid,  a  number  of  angular  figures,  more 
or  less  delicately  defined,  arc  made  apparent ;  and  these 
are  called  Widmannstattian  figures. 

Origin  of  ^fcteoritc8. — Whence  come  these  masses  of 
stones  and  iron  ?  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  they 
originated  in  the  atmosphere  or  were  ejected  from  ter- 
restrial volcanoes,  but  these  crude  notions  have  been  long 
sinco  exploded.  Another  theory,  advanced  by  Ter/.ago, 
and  subsequently  by  La  Place  (adopted  by  Bcrzelius  and 
others),  and  sustained  in  part  by  his  mathematical  calcula- 
tions, is  that  they  were  projected  from  the  moon.  There 
are  many  points  of  plausibility  connected  with  this  theory, 
when  modified  by  supposing  that  these  bodies  have  not 
come  directly  to  the  earth  from  the  moon,  but  may  have 
been  detached  or  projected  from  the  moon  many  thousand! 
of  years  before  they  became  entangled  in  our  atmosphere. 
The  most  formidable  objection  to  the  moon-theory  is  that 
the  supposed  velocity  of  some  of  them  precludes  the  idea  of 
their  being  satellitic  fragments,  their  velocities  being  such 
as  belong  to  planetary  and  even  cometary  bodies.  About 
this  question  of  velocity  there  is  yet  much  that  is  obscure. 
The  most  commonly  received  theory  is  the  one  first  pro- 
mulgated by  Chladni,  who  considered  them  as  bodies,  or 
fragments  of  bodies,  revolving  in  space,  that  from  time  to 
time  came  neiir  enough  to  the  earth  to  be  brought  within 
its  sphere  of  attraction.  Pome,  adopting  this  theory,  con- 
nect them  intimately  with  comets.  But  whatever  theory 
be  adopted,  it  will  be  difficult  as  yet  to  reconcile  any  one 
of  them  to  all  the  phenomena  in  connection  with  the 
physical  character  and  chemical  constitution  of  meteor- 
ites. J.  LAWRENCE  SMI ni. 

Meteorological  Instruments.  See  OBSERVATORY, 
METEOROLOGICAL. 

Meteorol'ogy  [Gr.  M<«opo*oy"il.  the  science  that  treats 
of  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  its  relations  to  all  the  various 
features  of  the  weather.  A  distinction  is  properly  made 
between  meteorology  and  climatology,  in  that  the  latter 
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deals  with  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface 
of  the  dry  land,  in  so  far  as  it  influences  animal  or  vege- 
table life,  while  meteorology  extends  its  scope  to  the  whole 
atmosphere,  over  the  ocean  as  well  as  over  the  land,  at 
great  as  well  as  at  small  elevations,  and  deals  with  mechani- 
cal and  physical  problems  that  are  foreign  to  climatology. 
It  is  true  that  only  a  generation  ago  our  knowledge  of 
meteorology  was  in  fact  but  a  knowledge  of  climatology,  and 
most  of  our  treatises  on  meteorology  are  necessarily  chiefly 
occupied  with  climatology.  There  is,  however,  every  pros- 
pect that  a  few  years  hence  we  shall  be  able  to  treat  the 
phenomena  of  tlie  atmosphere  from  a  very  comprehensive 
point  of  view,  and,  in  fact,  by  a  deductive  rather  than  an 
inductive  method. 

In  the  excellent  works  of  Kamtz  (Hallo  and  Leipsic, 
1886),  Schinid  (  Leipsic,  1860),  Muhry  (Leipsic  and  Heidel- 
berg. 1856  and  I8«2),  lilodgett  (Philadelphia,  1860),  Loomis 
(New  York,  1868-74),  Buehan  (Edinburgh  and  London, 
1868-75),  Lorcnz  and  Rothe  (Vienna,  1874),  and  Mohn 
(Berlin,  1875),  we  find  comprehensive  reviews  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  great  mass  of  observations  that  have  been  ac- 
cumulating since  the  introduction  of  accurate  methods  and 
instruments.  Referring  to  these  works  for  the  numerical 
details  of  these  results,  we  shall  in  the  present  article 
briefly  indicate  the  physical  and  mechanical  explanations 
of  the  observed  phenomena,  and  shall  pursue,  in  fact,  a 
semi-deductive  mode  of  presentation  of  the  subject. 

Temperature  and  Moisture. — In  dealing  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  atmosphere  deductively,  we  have  to  begin 
with  the  consideration  of  the  density  of  the  air,  the  ine- 
qualities of  which  are  the  direct  cause  of  the  general  cur- 
rents as  well  as  of  the  local  winds.  Given  the  distribution 
of  density,  a.nd  the  resulting  currents  of  air  should  be  de- 
ducible  by  the  laws  of  mechanics.  This  density  depends 
upon  temperature,  aqueous  vapor,  and  pressure ;  of  these, 
the  first  is  the  fundamental,  and  demands  our  first  atten- 
tion. The  temperature  may  be  regarded  as  regulated  by, 
first,  the  radiation  from  the  sun,  subject  to  the  absorption 
of  such  solar  atmospheres  or  other  envelopes  as  may  exist ; 
second,  the  absorption  by  the  air  of  the  heat  radiated  into 
it  from  the  sun,  either  directly  or  after  reflection  from  the 
earth  or  clouds  ;  third,  the  radiation  into  space  of  the  heat 
thus  received  from  the  sun  ;  fourth,  the  mutual  conversion 
of  heat  and  molecular  work.  Taking  these  subjects  up  in 
this  order,  we  note — first,  that  the  amount  of  heat  annu- 
ally received  from  the  sun  is  probably  not  constant,  as  has 
been  indeed  suspected  since  the  time  of  Herschel.  For 
the  actual  demonstration  of  its  variability  we  are  indebted 
to  a  number  of  physicists,  of  whom  we  need  only  mention 
especially  Koppen,  whose  elaborate  computations,  based 
on  the  observations  of  temperature  alone,  are  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Austrian  Meteorological  Society  for  1872. 
This  author  seems  to  have  shown  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
received  increases  and  diminishes  to  a  slight  extent  parallel 
with  the  increase  and  diminution  of  the  solar  spots.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  slight  secular  change, 
while  other  investigations,  prominent  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  Prof.  S.  P.  Langley,  show  that  there 
are  also  sensible  hourly  changes  in  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation.  Neglecting  these  smaller  changes,  Sir  William 
Thomson  finds  that  the  average  quantity  of  heat  received 
by  the  earth  from  the  sun,  as  determined  by  Pouillet  and 
Herschel,  and  converted  by  Joule's  unit,  is,  for  an  area  of 
one  square  foot  exposed  perpendicularly  to  the  direction 
of  the  solar  rays,  83  foot-pounds  per  second.  This  num- 
ber rebates  to  the  heat  received  at  the  outer  surface  of  our 
atmosphere.  The  quantity  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere 
will  depend  upon  the  chemical  constitution  or  the  mechan- 
ical purity  of  the  atmosphere  at  that  place,  and  upon  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  of  air  traversed  by  the  solar  rays ; 
which  thickness  depends  principally  upon  the  latitude  of 
the  station  and  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  sun  above  the 
horizon.  For  the  latitude  of  Paris,  from  various  measures 
made  in  different  parts  of  the  world  (Pouillet  and  Desains 
in  France,  Leslie  in  England,  Herschel  in  England  and 
Southern  Africa,  Lambert  and  Erman  in  Germany),  it  may 
be  concluded  that  on  the  driest  clearest  days  15,  but  on  or- 
dinary days  25  per  cent,  of  the  solar  heat  is  absorbed  by  the 
atmosphere  before  the  rays  reach  the  earth,  the  sun  being 
supposed  in  the  zenith.  A  similar  result  has  been  reached 
with  reference  to  the  so-called  visual  rays  (by  Bouguer, 
Seidel,  Zollner,  Alvan  Clark,  and  others),  and  also  the 
chemical  rays  (by  Vogel,  Schall,  Bunsen,  Roscoe,  and 
others).  In  accordance  with  modern  ideas  on  this  subject, 
it  would  be  more  proper  to  speak  of  the  thermal,  visual, 
and  chemical  effects  of  solar  radiation  than  to  speak  of 
heat,  visual,  and  actinic  rays.  The  solar  radiation,  whether 
we  consider  its  visual,  thermal,  or  chemical  effects,  dimin- 
ishes, as  is  known  from  experience  and  may  be  demon- 
strated by  molecular  mechanics,  in  a  geometrical  ratio  as 
the  thickness  of  the  absorbent  increases  in  an  arithmetical 


ratio.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  express  by  a  formula 
pretty  approximately  the  law  of  diminution  of  the  heat 
received  from  the  sun  with  the  increase  of  the  zenith  dis- 
tance of  that  luminary.  We  give,  therefore,  in  the  second 
column  of  Table  1.  the  numbers  expressing  the  relative 
|  total  radiation  received  by  a  unit  of  area  of  the  surface  of 
i  the  earth  at  each  ten  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  on  the  average  of  an  entire  year,  during  which 
the  sun  has  varied  from  a  declination  +  23°  to  one  of—  23°, 
and  back  again,  as  calculated  by  Meech  for  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  therefore  unaffected  by 
the  absorption  of  the  air.  The  numbers  for  the  southern 
are  very  slightly  greater  than  those  for  the  northern  hem- 
isphere, but  are  not  given  by  Meech : 

TABLK  I.      • 


Total  solar  radiation  received  an- 

nually by  a  unit's  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  the  atmosphere  being  — 

Forties's  investigation. 

LATITUDE. 

Perfectly 
diather- 

At  its 
maximum 

At  its 

average 

Observed 
mean  an- 

Measured 
ratio  of 

Computed 

micity. 

ness. 

perature. 

water. 

perature. 

40° 

546° 

0  040 

55  5° 

30 

66.9 

0200 

64  9 

20 

74.1 

0225 

73  3 

....  JO 

78.0 

0  204 

78  1 

0 

1.00 

0.75 

0.30 

79.7 

0.216 

80.0 

+  10 

0.99 

0.74 

0.29 

79.9 

0.234 

79.6 

20 

0.94 

0.71 

0.28 

77.5 

0.308 

76.6 

30 

0.88 

0.64 

0.26 

69.8 

0.434 

69.4 

40 

0.79 

0.55 

0.22 

56.5 

0.445 

58.0 

60 

0.68 

0.49 

0.20 

42.5 

0.563 

43.0 

60 

0.57 

0.37 

0.15 

29.8 

0.568 

27.5 

70 

0.47 

0.26 

0.10 

16.4 

0.483 

16.5 

80 

0.43 

0.16 

0.06 

+  90 

0.42 

0.08 

0.03 

In  the  third  column  of  the  table  we  give  the  amounts  of 
heat  received  at  the  corresponding  latitudes  upon  the  earth's 
surface  as  diminished  by  the  absorption  of  the  atmosphere, 
assuming  the  latter  to  have  been  throughout  the  year  in  a 
uniform  state  of  maximum  diathermancy.  In  the  second 
column  of  the  table  Meech  has  taken  complete  account  of 
the  varying  length  of  the  day  and  altitude  of  the  sun,  as 
changing  with  the  seasons ;  and  the  striking  influence  of 
the  long  summer  days  at  the  poles,  in  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  received  there  to  a  total  comparable  with  that 
received  at  the  polar  circles,  is  quite  apparent.  By  com- 
paring the  first  and  second  columns  it  appears  that  of  the 
total  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  entire  earth  during 
the  year  from  the  sun,  only  about  0.66  reaches  its  surface, 
even  on  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  cloudless  sky.  If, 
however,  we  consider  that  the  average  cloudiness  of  the 
entire  globe  is  not  far  from  six-tenths,  it  is  evident  that  we 
must  diminish  the  numbers  given  in  the  third  column  of  our 
table  to  four-tenths  of  their  present  value,  the  result  of 
which  diminution  is  given  in  the  fourth  column,  from 
which  it  appears  that  in  the  average  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere, so  far  as  our  observations  have  made  it  known 
to  us,  about  ^jths,  or  one-fourth  of  the  solar  radiation  that 
is  incident  upon  our  atmosphere,  actually  reaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Of  the  work  done  by  the  }%ths  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere,  but  little  account  has  been 
taken,  thus  far,  in  meteorology.  Doubtless,  its  most  im- 
portant function  is  the  performance  of  molecular  work — 
viz.  the  preservation  in  an  invisible  state  of  that  aqueous 
vapor  which,  if  allowed  to  condense  into  cloud,  would  cover 
the  whole  earth  with  a  perpetual  canopy  of  fog.  Of  the 
•j\foths  that  reach  the  earth's  surface,  we  may  consider  that 
almost  the  whole  of  it  penetrates  the  earth  or  water  on 
which  it  falls,  and  is  retained  there  for  a  greater  or  less 
period — some  only  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  some  for 
many  days  ;  in  so  doing  we  neglect  the  slight  percentage 
that  is  specularly  reflected  from  the  land  and  from  the 
water.  Knowing  as  we  do  that  the  earth  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  feet  below  its  surface  maintains  a  uniform  tem- 
perature, instead  of  becoming  gradually  warmer  and  warmer 
under  the  influence  of  the  solar  radiation,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  trace  in  general  terms  the  process  by  which  it  is 
relieved  of  its  continually  increasing  amount  of  heat;  in 
this  process  the  atmosphere  acts  as  a  carrier.  A  small 
portion  of  the  heat  received  at  the  surface  of  the  solid 
earth  is,  by  conduction,  conveyed  toward  the  interior  so 
long  as  the  latter  is  cooler  than  the  surface ;  the  mathe- 
matical laws  determining  this  conduction  have  been  satis- 
factorily elucidated  by  Fourier  and  Poisson.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  heat  is,  however,  immediately  (and  the  whole 
ultimately)  given  by  radiation  (as  ultra  red  rays)  back  to 
the  adjacent  or  lowest  stratum  of  air,  while  a  very  sensible 
quantity  is  absorbed  in  various  chemical  and  organic  pro- 
cesses, of  which  those  of  principal  importance  to  meteor- 
ology are  the  evaporation  of  water,  ice,  or  snow  and  the 
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development  of  vegetable  growth.  The  radiative  and  con- 
ductive powers  of  the  various  components  of  the  earth's 
surface  are,  however,  not  sufficient  thus  immediately  to  re- 
lieve the  surface  of  nil  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  ;  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  consequently  continues  to  incrca.-c. 
at  least  in  clear  weather,  so  long  as  the  sun  remains  near 
the  meridian.  The  surface  of  the  earth  therefore  continues 
to  warm  up  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  atmosphere  (aqueous 
vapor  being,  according  to  Tyndall,  opaque  to  the  ultra  red 
rays)  until  a  considerable  time  after  the  sun  has  passed 
the  meridian,  and  until  the  combined  amount  of  heat  re- 
ceived at  the  surface,  both  from  the  sun  and  from  the 
next  lowest  stratum  in  the  earth,  equals  its  own  com- 
bined evaporative  and  radiative  power.  (The  radiative 
power  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  adjacent  air,  and 
therefore  on  the  mobility  of  the  latter  viewed  as  a  con- 
vector.)  The  radiative  and  conductive  powers  of  the  com- 
ponents of  the  earth's  surface  are  therefore  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  deductive  meteorology,  and  have  been 
studied  by  numerous  physicists,  among  whom  we  may  mm 
tion  Wrll.s  lioussin^ault,  ]>aniel.  Poisson,  Quetelet,  Stone, 
Smyth,  Schubler.  Forbes,  llelmersen,  Pfaundler,  etc.  The 
general  results  of  the  investigations  of  Kamtz  and  Kupflcr 
were  graphically  expressed  by  them  in  isogeotherms  or  lines 
of  equal  earth's  surface  temperature.  Similar  lines  express- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  have  been 
given  by  numerous  authorities,  especially  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey,  the  Netherlands  Meteorological  Institute,  and  the 
hydrographic  bureaus  of  England,  France,  and  the  I  .  S. 

The  results  of  the  processes  of  radiation  which  we  have 
here  sketched  in  general  terms  may  be  approximately  said 
to  be — (1)  The  land  is  warmed  up  mure  rapidly  and  cooled 
more  rapidly  than  the  ocean.  (2)  The  air  in  contact  with 
the  land  receives  its  lieitt  more  rapidly  than  t!i:it  in  contact 
witii  the  ocean.  (3)  The  air  over  the  ocean  or  over  tielils 
of  snow  or  over  regions  covered  with  hea\  y  \  rotation  re- 
ceives more  moisture  than  that  over  the  arid  portions  of 
the  earth,  other  circumstances  being  the  same.  (4)  Those 
portions  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  atmosphere  which  are 
specifically  lighter,  either  from  containing  more  moisture 

or  more  heat,  ure  for 1  by  the  surrounding  heavier  gas  to 

rise,  in  doing  which  they  allow  the  neighboring  air  to  tlow 
in,  producing  winds  or  currents,  while  the  rising  lighter 
portions  expand,  thereby  consuming  a  portion  of  their 
superabundant  bent  in  molecular  work,  and  losing  a  greater 
portion  by  radiation  to  the  colder  strata  about  them  ;  which 
radiation  goes  on  more  rapidly  in  proportion  as  they  ascend 
higher.  (5)  It  is  by  the  conductive  process  referred  to  in 
the  last  paragraph  that  it  becomes  possible  for  the  heat 
received  at  the  earth's  surface  to  be  dissipated  into  empty 
space  :  which  dissipation  is  partially  accompli-hcd  in  one 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  but  more  perfectly  in  one 
annual  revolution,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  mean 
annual  temperatures  vary  so  slightly.  (6)  The  total  move- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  as  measured  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  units  of  force  must,  on  the  average  of  the  year, 
be  nearly  equivalent  to  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the 
totiil  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
45  X  I"15  foot-pounds  per  second.  (7)  When  over  a  given 
region  the  sun's  direct  heat  is  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
withdrawn,  and  radiation  from  the  earth's  surface  has  con 
tinned  to  deplete  its  store  of  heat,  until  it  is  no  longer  able 
to  heat  up  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  superincumbent  at- 
mosphere to  a  temperature  above  that  of  neighboring  re- 
gions, that  layer  of  air  ceases  to  have  any  buoyant  power, 
and  remains  lying  quietly  on  the  earth's  surface ;  which 
quiescence,  however,  does  not  hinder  the  transmission 
through  it  of  radiations  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  may  continue  to  an  indefinite  extent,  or  at  least  until 
an  equilibrium  is  established  between  the  temperature  of 
the  ground  and  the  temperature  of  the  entire  mass  of  air 
above  it.  Such  an  equilibrium  is,  however,  scarcely  at- 
tainable except  at  very  low  readings  of  the  thermometer; 
and  long  before  this  point  is  reached  it  usually  happens 
either  that  the  sun  rises  or  that  either  dew  or  hoar-frost 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  else  fog  forms  in  the 
air  immediately  above,  or,  more  frequently  still,  layers  of 
strati  or  cirri  cloud  form  in  the  higher  atmosphere.  In 
either  of  these  latter  cases  the  fog  or  cloud,  acting  as  a 
covering  to  the  earth's  surface,  neutralizes  any  further 
radiation  therefrom;  which  radiation  is  then  confined  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  fog  or  cloud.  (8)  The  capability 
of  the  earth  and  atmosphere  at  any  season  or  any  place  to 
convey  away  the  heat  received  by  them  is  approximately 
shown  by  the  interval  elapsing  after  noon  at  which  the 
maximum  of  the  temperature  takes  place,  and  by  the  range 
between  the  maximum  temperature  of  the  afternoon  and 
the  minimum  temperature  in  the  morning;  or,  still  better, 
by  the  interval  of  time  elapsing  between  such  maximum 
and  minimum.  (9)  The  study  of  local  winds  is  thus  seen 
to  be  a  mechanical  problem  whose  data  are  local  topography, 


etc.  Thus,  for  example,  stations  near  the  seashore  or  near 
mountains  experience  a  diurnal  change  in  the  force  of  the 
wind,  the  strongest  winds  being  experienced  in  the  after- 
noon, with  opposite  winds  in  the  early  morning,  and  periods 
of  calm  between.  In  connection  with  Ioca4  winds,  local 
storms  are  to  lie,  classed,  and  indeed  all  the  minor  atmo- 
spheric peculiarities  that  constitute  the  climate  of  any 
locality.  Local  storms  may  be  due  either  to  topographical 
peculiarities,  or  to  the  intense  uprising  currents  of  midday, 
or  to  the  rapid  radiation  at  night-time,  or  to  a  combination 
of  all  these  causes.  The  effects  of  rapidly  uprising  cur- 
rents, the  consequent  cooling,  the  formation  of  cloud  and 
hail,  etc.,  have  been  happily  developed  by  Kspy,  Him, 
Peslin,  Reye.  Thompson,  Hann,  etc.  The  laws  according  to 
which  a  mass  of  air  cools  as  it  ascends — so  far,  at  least,  as 
that  cooling  is  due  to  the  mechanical  absorption  of  heat — 
have  been  developed  by  these  writers  from  the  principles 
established  by  Clausius  and  others,  and  are  represented  in 
Table  II.,  as  given  by  Hann  : 

TAIH.K  II. —  Diminution  <>/  Ti tiipmilnre,  in  fractions  nf  a 
deijree  Ceiitiyrnilc,  experienced  by  a  mnsx  of  Saturated  Air 
in  anren<lin<j  throtujh  100  metres. 
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This,  however,  takes  no  account  of  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  this  same  m:i-<  of  air.  Some  of  the  effects  of  the 
radiation  of  heat  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere 
have  hern  forcibly  set  forth  DJ  Faye,  who  has  shown  that 
the  nir  thus  cooled  by  radiation  need  not.  in  its  descent  to 
the  earth,  necessarily  become  >ni>ibly  wanner,  as  most  of 
the  previous  writers  on  this  subject  had  supposed,  but  may 
retain  its  low  decree  of  temperature  under  certain  circum- 
stances, thu-J  giving  rise  to  the  -treams  of  cold  air  thai 
pour  down  the  sides  of  mountains  and  that  generally  also 
attend  tornadoes  and  thunderstorms,  (in)  The  study  id1 
the  general  currents  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  similar  prob- 
lem, \\hi.-c  data  are  the  general  orography  of  the  earth 
and  the  general  distribution  of  clouds,  moisture,  and  tem- 
perature: in  this  connection  also  must  be  studied  the  gen- 
eral or  extensive  storms  that  sweep  over  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Fur  the  study  of  the  general  atmospheric  currents 
the  average  distribution  of  the  temperature  in  the  lower 
stratum  of  the  air  is  the  fundamental  desideratum  :  it  may 
In-  approximately  deduced  from  the  considerations  of  the 
previous  articles,  and  has  been  graphically  given  by  the 
isothermal  lines  of  Huinboldt.  Dove,  IJuchan.  llcnn< 
and  others,  which  represent  graphically  the  results  of  actual 
observations  with  all  possible  minuteness.  Others  have, 
however,  very  approximately  expressed  some  of  these  re- 
sults in  convenient  mathematical  formula1.  First,  Hrewstec 
showed  that  the  menu  annual  temperature  of  stations  on 
any  parallel  was  for  the  northern  hemisphere  pretty  clo-rly 
expressed  by  the  formula  T=  +  SI. 5°  cos  L,  Surtorius 
has,  with  considerable  critical  skill,  given  us  an  approx- 
imate view  uf  what  the  distribution  of  temperature  prob- 
ably would  be  in  case  the  earth's  surface  were  all  water  nr 
all  land:  his  memoir  is  known  to  me  only  through  a  re- 
\icw  thereof.  His  methods  of  investigation  seem  to  be 
similar  to  those  of  Forbes,  who  in  an  interestinir  memoir 
has  shown  that  the  annual  average  temperature  of  the 
lower  stratum  of  air  may  be  closely  represented  on  Fahr- 
enheit's scale  by  the  formula  T=  12.5°  +  59.2°  cos  \L  + 
38.1°  A  cos  2L.  where  L  represents  the  latitude,  and  A 
the  ratio  of  lain!  to  water  as  measured  around  the  entire 
globe  on  the  respective  parallels  of  latitude.  The  remark- 
able agreement  of  this  formula  with  observation  is  shown 
in  Table  I.,  where  we  have  given  the  ol»crve<l  temperatures 
and  measured  land  ratio,  together  with  the  results  of 
Forbes's  computations.  By  the  aid  of  such  considerations 
and  such  formula1  as  these  we  should  be  able  by  means  of 
the  laws  of  dynamics  to  deduce  the  general  movements  of 
the  atmosphere:  which  subject  we  will  now  take  up. 

Tltc  ^f<n•f'nte»t8  of  the  Air. — Were  the  earth  or  air  per- 
fectly quiescent,  meteorological  phenomena  would  be  re- 
duced to  the  most  absolute  uniformity  ;  the  variations  in- 
troduced by  the  movements  of  the  air,  as  primarily  due  to 
the  varying  densities  of  its  various  parts,  and  as  a  flee  ted 

*  Prof.  Henncssy's  synthcruial  lines  are  in  Tram.  R.  Irish  Acad^ 
vol.  xxiv. 
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by  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  constitute  the  most  prominent 
phenomena  of  the  weather.  The  inlluem-e  of  the  rotation 
of  tin'  earth  has,  since  the  enunciation  l).v  Ilinlley  (\7'M>1 
of  his  theory  of  the  trade-winds,  been  more  or  less  imper- 
fect !v  taken  into  account  by  numerous  writers:  more  re- 
cently the  memoirs  of  Poisson.  anil  the  discussions  that 
took  place  at  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science  subsequent  to 
the  exhibition  of  Foucault's  pendulum  experiment  (see 
\':ir\f  rum/ill*  Iti'Hi/iiH,  IS.">ll-b'l)  anil  the  publications  of 
Prof.  .lames  Thomson  (lSf>T).  Peslin  ( I  SliS),  ('olding  (  IS(iS), 
Everett  (1871),  have  more  fully  elueidated  the  subject. 
liut  both  in  respect  to  priority  and  in  fulness  of  detail,  as 
well  as  in  the  eomprehensh  cncss  of  their  scope,  the  works 
of  Prof.  William  Kcrrel  of  Washington  are  pre-eminent, 
and  especially  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  they  have  served 
to  establish  on  a  firm  foundation  the  dynamics  of  meteor- 
ology. According  to  this  mathematician  ( Xmliritln  .Imir- 
inii  a/'  Mfilii -In,'  inn/  Sunjrrii,  vol.  i.  p.  291,  Nashville,  1S56), 
"  There  are  four  principal  forces  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  a  correct  theory  of  the  winds.  The  first  ari.-cs 
from  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  atmosphere  in  some 
places  than  others,  on  account  of  its  condition  as  to  tem- 
perature and  the  dew-point :  for  when  it  becomes  heated  in 
any  place  or  charged  with  vapor  to  a  greater  degree  than 
at  others,  it  becomes  specifically  lighter;  hence  the  equi- 
librium is  destroyed  :  there  is  a  flowing  together  there  of 
the  heavier  air  on  all  sides,  which  displaces  the  lighter  air, 
and  causes  it  to  rise  up  and  to  flow  out  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. This  is  the  primnin  iitnbilc  of  the  winds,  and  all  the 
other  forces  concerned  are  dependent  upon  it  for  their  effi- 
ciency. A  second  force  arises  from  the  tendency  which  the 
atmosphere  has,  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  when  from 
any  cause  it  has  risen  above  the  general  level,  to  flow  to 
places  of  a  lower  level.  These  two  preceding  forces  gen- 
erally produce  counter-currents.  Again,  when  from  any 
cause  a  particle  of  air  has  been  put  in  motion  toward  the 
N.  or  S.,  the  combination  of  this  motion  with  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  earth  produces  a  third  force,  which  causes  a 
deflection  of  the  motion  to  the  E.  when  this  motion  is  to- 
ward the  N.,  and  a  deflection  to  the  W.  when  it  is  toward 
the  S.  This  is  the  same  as  one  of  the  forces  contained  in 
La  Place's  general  equations  of  the  tides,  the  analytical 
expression  of  which  is  2sin/coshnir;  I  being  the  lati- 
tude, n  the  motion  of  the  earth  at  the  equator,  n  the  velo- 
city of  the  particle  N.  or  S.,  and  r  the  radius  of  the  earth. 
The  fourth  and  last  force  arises  from  the  combination  of  a 
relative  K.  or  W.  motion  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  the  earth.  In  consequence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere's revolving  on  a  common  axis  with  that  of  the  earth, 
each  particle  is  impressed  with  a  centrifugal  force,  which, 
being  resolved  into  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  force,  the 
latter  causes  it  to  assume  a  spheroidal  form  conforming  to 
the  figure  of  the  earth.  But  if  the  rotatory  motion  of  any 
part  of  the  atmosphere  is  greater  than  that  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth — or,  in  other  words,  if  any  part  of  the  atmo- 
sphere has  a  relative  easterly  motion  with  regard  to  the 
earth's  surface — this  force  is  increased,  and  if  it  has  a  rela- 
tive westerly  motion,  it  is  diminished;  and  this  difference 
gives  rise  to  a  disturbing  force  which  prevents  the  atmo- 
sphere's being  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  a  figure  con- 
forming to  that  of  the  earth's  surface,  but  causes  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  atmosphere  at  certain  latitudes,  and  a  de- 
pression at  others;  and  the  consequent  difference  in  the 
pie  — nres  nf  the  atmosphere  at  these  latitudes  very  mate- 
rially influence  its  motions.  This  force  is  also  expressed 
by  one  of  the  terms  of  La  Place's  equations,  the  analytical 
expression  of  which  is  2sin/»rr ;  v  being  the  relative 
eastern  or  western  velocity  of  the  atmosphere." 

The  third  and  fourth  forces  enumerated  in  this  extract 
from  Mr.  Fcrrel's  first  publication  on  tho  subject  admit  of 
being  compounded  together,  so  as  to  be  represented  by  one 
expression,  which  is  defined  as  follows  (Ferrel's  Motion  of 

L'lnnl*  IIIK!   Snlitl*    ri-fittirr  to  the  Eurth's    <SW/V/ce,  in    Run- 

klc's  M'itlif,,n(t!i-u/  Mtiiiih/i/,  IS.">!M!0) :  "Whatever  direc- 
tion a  b;>dy  moves  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  a 
force  arising  from  the  earth's  rotation  which  deflects  it  to 
the  right  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  to  the  left  in  the 
southern.  This  deflecting  force  is  represented  by  the  ex- 
pression 2«i! cos «."  The  influence  of  this  deflecting  force, 
although  imperfectly  understood  by  Hadley,  was  rightly 
applied  by  La  Place,  Poisson,  Poncelct,  Foucault,  and  oth- 
ers to  the  problems  treated  by  them ;  but  on  account  of  its 
importance  in  meteorology,  and  its  fruitful  applications  by 
Ferrel,  it  has,  with  some  propriety,  been  called  "  Ferrel's 
law."  By  careful  deductive  treatment  of  his  general  me- 
chanical formuHc  in  tho  memoir  last  referred  to,  Ferrel 
shows  that  it  there  were  absolutely  no  friction  between  the 
earth  and  the  wind,  or  between  the  particles  of  the  air  it- 
self, it  would  follow  that  the  atmosphere.  "  however  deep  it 
may  be  at  the  equator,  cannot  exist  at  the  poles  ;  and  the 
exterior  surface  of  the  atmosphere  would  bo  slightly  de- 


pressed at  the  equator,  and  have  its  maximum  height  about 
the  parallel  (if  oj°.  and  meet  the  surface  of  the  earth  near 
the  pides.  At  the  latitude  of  maximum  height  the  atmo- 
sphere would  have  no  motion  I'],  or  \V.  :  between  the  paral- 
lels of  :'».">°  and  the  poles  the  motion  would  be  eastward,  but 
between  those  parallels  ami  the  equator  it  would  be  toward 
the  W."  If,  now,  we  suppose  a  uniform  coefficient  of  fric- 
tion, we  have  to  consider  that,  as  there  can  lie  no  resistance 
until  there  is  motion,  "the  atmosphere  must  have  a  tend- 
ency to  assume  in  some  measure  the  same  motions  and 
figures  as  in  the  case  of  no  resistances.  Hence,  toward  the 
poles  the  general  motion  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  toward 
the  K.,  and  in  the  torrid  zone  toward  the  W.  There  must 
also  be  a  comparatively  small  depression  at  the  poles  and 
at  the  equator.  There  must  be  a  region  of  calms  about  the 
poles,  and  a  belt  of  calms  at  the  equator.  The  belt  of  calms 
which,  in  the  case  of  no  friction,  would  exist  at  the  paral- 
lels of  35°,  would  be  moved  toward  the  equator  N.  of  the 
parallel  of  30°.  The  less  friction  of  air  moving  over  air 
than  over  the  earth  causes  an  additional  accumulation  of 
atmosphere  at  the  tropical  belts,  the  outflow  of  which,  com- 
bined with  the  westerly  and  easterly  motions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, gives  rise  to  the  fresh  X.  E.  trade-winds  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  and  to  the  S.  W.  surface-currents  of  the 
temperate  zone."  This  assumption  of  a  uniform  frictional 
resistance  over  the  entire  earth  is,  however,  but  a  very  rough 
approximation  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  on  which  we  find  a  greater  quantity  of  land,  and  con- 
sequently greater  resistances  to  motion  of  the  air,  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Consequently, 
"the  eastward  motion  of  the  air  upon  which  the  deflecting 
force  depends  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere  much  less, 
and  therefore  the  more  rapid  motions  of  tho  southern 
hemisphere  cause  a  greater  depression  there,  and  a  greater 
part  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  thrown  into  the  northern 
hemisphere."  This  also  accounts  for  the  mean  position  of 
the  equatorial  calm-belt  being  in  general  a  little  N.  of 
the  equator.  But  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  there  is 
nearly  as  much  water  N.  of  the  equator  as  S.,  the  position 
of  the  calm-belt  nearly  coincides  with  the  equator.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  tropical  calm-belt  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  farther  from  the  equator  than  that  of  tho 
southern  hemisphere;  and,  on  account  of  the  irregular  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  and  water  of  the  two  hemispheres  in 
different  longitudes,  this  belt  does  not  coincide  throughout 
its  whole  extent  with  any  parallel  of  latitude.  In  the  lon- 
gitude of  Asia,  where  there  is  all  land  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere and  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  southern,  this  belt, 
which  is  also  the  dividing-line  which  separates  the  winds 
which  blow  E.  from  those  which  blow  W.,  is  farther  from 
the  equator  than  at  any  other  place,  as  shown  by  Prof. 
Coffin's  charts  of  the  winds. 

"  In  winter  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
equator  and  the  poles  upon  which  the  disturbance  of  the 
atmosphere  depends  is  much  greater  than  in  summer:  this 
causes  the  eastward  motion  of  the  atmosphere  in  either 
hemisphere  during  its  winter  to  be  greater,  while  in  the 
other  hemisphere  it  is  less.  Hence,  a  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  atmosphere  in  winter  is  thrown  into  tho  other 
hemisphere;  but  although  the  volume  or  height  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  then  less,  yet,  being  more  dense,  the  baromet- 
ric pressure  remains  nearly  the  same.  The  difference  at 
Paris,  and  in  the  middle  latitudes  generally,  between  win- 
ter and  summer,  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch.  On 
account  of  this  alternate  change  with  the  seasons  of  the 
velocity  of  the  eastward  motion  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
two  hemispheres,  the  equatorial  and  tropical  calm-belts 
change  their  positions  a  little,  moving  N.  during  our  spring, 
and  S.  in  the  fall."  (American  Jonnial  of  Science,  1861,  vol. 
xxxi.  p.  31.) 

The  subdivision  of  each  hemisphere  into  continental  and 
oceanic  areas  introduces  further  complications  into  the  sys- 
tems of  winds  and  pressures;  thus,  for  instance,  over  the 
N.  Atlantic  and  N.  Pacific  oceans  the  regions  of  maximum 
pressure  and  of  calmg  lie  to  the  southward  of  the  corre- 
sponding regions  over  tho  continents.  Moreover,  the  belts 
of  maximum  pressure  are  most  clearly  perceived  when  the 
movements  of  the  air  meet  with  the  least  resistance.  They 
are,  therefore,  in  both  hemispheres,  pushed  over  to  the  east- 
ern sides  of  the  oceans.  The  general  movements  of  tho 
air,  as  thus  deduced  by  Mr.  Ferrel  from  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics, are  in  singularly  close  accordance  with  the  general 
results  of  observations,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  study  of  the 
maps  published  by  Coffin,  Buchan,  tho  British  admiralty, 
etc.  In  respect  to  tho  historical  development  of  our  know- 
ledge upon  this  subject,  as  based  upon  observations,  we 
note  that  tho  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  equatorial  re- 
gions, and  the  excess  near  the  tropics,  were  first  clearly 
brought  to  light  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  and  almost  simulta- 
neously by  Schouw,  who  first  gave  a  very  complete  table 
of  average  barometric  pressure  at  some  forty  stations  in 
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the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.     The  existence  of 
a  slight  easterly  movement  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  polar 
rerione  of  the  earth  was  first  established  by  Coffin  in  his 
Windt  ,,f  the  Xortliern  Hemisphere  (Washington,  1! 
where  he  states  that  "  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  B0° 


_.  .  ,  ,.,          •.-, 

Equally  successful  has  been  the  application  by  Mr.  ler- 
el  of  his'analytical  formula;  to  the  study  of  storms.  Since 
all  moving  bodies  deflect  to  the  {"?"}  in  the  {""IS!-™! 
hemisphere,  it  follows  that  all  extensive  storms  will  exhibit 
a  rotation  around  a  central  region  in  the  jpS'ul"}  llircc- 
tion.  The  additional  centrifugal  force  thus  introduced  pro- 
duces a  diminution  of  pressure  in  the  central  regions  of  the 
storm,  which  is  quite  satisfactorily  given  by  a  remarkable 
relation  between  the  wind  and  the  barometric  gradient  first 
published  by  Ferrel  in  June,  1874.  (See  American  Journal 
Science,  1875.) 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  brief  introduction  to  deductive 
meteorology  to  detail  the  laws  partly  belonging  to  mechanics 
and  partly  to  molecular  physics  that  lead  to  the  minor  phe- 
nomena of  diurnal  barometric  variations,  formation  of  rain 
and  snow,  etc.  Equally  difficult  would  it  be  to  give  hero 
any  satisfactory  account  of  the  methods,  partly  philosoph- 
ical, but  principally  empirical,  by  means  of  which  the  in- 
formation given  daily  on  the  synoptic  weather-maps  of 
Europe  and  America  is  made  available  for  the  prediction 
of  the  weather  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  in  advance. 

CLEVELAND  ABBE. 
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Me'teors.  The  word  meteor,  from  the  Greek 
means  a  "thing  in  the  air"  or  "above  the  ground."  It 
has  been  used  to  denote  many  different  objects  and  phe- 
nomena, generally  of  short  duration,  that  have  their  place 
in  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  there  are  aerial  mrtc.un,  as 
winds,  tornadoes,  etc.  ;  aqueous  meteor*,  as  fogs,  rain,  snow, 
hail,  etc.;  luminous  meteors,  or  those  due  to  the  action  <m 
light  of  elements  in  the  air,  as  rainbows,  halos,  parhelias, 
mirages.  <•(••.  :  <  !•  '-trii'nl  meteors,  as  lightnings,  auroras,  etc.  ; 
and  I'I/HI  ''nit  meteors,  as  shooting  or  falling  stars,  star-show- 
ers, bolides  or  fireballs,  aerolites  or  meteorites,  etc.  In 
.resent  usage  the  term  meteor  is  generally  limited  to  the 
ast  group,  or  to  the  igneous  meteors. 

Upon  any  clear  night  a  person  looking  upward  will  from 
time  to  time  see  a  bright  starlike  point  of  light  appear  in 
the  sky,  move  rapidly  several  degrees  in  a  right  line  across 
the  heavens,  and  as  suddenly  disappear,  the  whole  flight 
lasting  perhaps  only  a  fraction  of  a  second.  This  is  a 
ihootiiiy  or  falling  star.  On  certain  nights  these  shooting 
stars  have  been  seen  in  immense  numbers.  Thus,  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  13,  1833,  they  came  so  thickly  as  to  be 
described  as  a  fiery  snowstorm.  On  Nov.  12,  1799,  Nov. 
13,  1832,  Nov.  14,  1806,  Nov.  14,  1867,  Nov.  14,  1868,  Apr. 
4,  1093,  Oct.  24.  1366,  Nov.  27,  1872,  and  on  many  other 
nights  that  could  be  named,  they  came  by  thousands.  On 
the  night  of  Aug.  10-11  of  every  year  three  or  four  times 
the  usual  number  are  to  be  seen.  The  brighter  of  these 
displays  are  called  star-showers. 

i'ttrietie*  of  Meteors.  —  The  shooting  stars  are  of  all 
degrees  of  brightness.  Some  are  so  faint  that  one  look- 
ing at  them  cannot  be  certain  that  he  sees  anything,  and 
some  are  visible  only  in  a  telescope.  Others  may  be 
brighter  than  the  planets,  or  even  than  the  moon.  These 
are  called  bolide*  or  fireball*,  or  by  older  writers  jlyiiiy 
draijma.  Sometimes  they  arc  seen  in  full  daylight.  The 
larger  fireballs  often  explode  into  fragments,  the  parts  chas- 
ing one  another  across  the  sky  or  scattering  in  different  di- 
rections. In  some  cases  terrific  explosions,  as  of  distant 
and  numerous  cannon,  arc  heard  over  all  the  region  a  few 
minutes  after  the  disappearance  of  the  body.  These  are 
called  detnnatiiKj  meteors.  At  times  from  these  detonating 
meteors  come  down  stony  fragments,  scattering  themselv  es 
over  a  region  miles  in  extent,  and  usually  striking  the 
ground  with  enough  force  to  bury  themselves  in  soft  earth 
one  or  two  feet.  These  fragments  are  called  aerolitm  or 
meteorites.  All  these  igneous  meteors  have,  it  is  believed, 
a  similar  origin  and  character,  though  they  differ  in  si/.r, 
in  color,  in  brightness,  in  chemical  composition,  etc. 

Jlciylit.  —  By  observers  near  each  other  the  track  of  a 
shooting  star  is  seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens. 
But  when  two  observers  see  the  same  track  from  two  sta- 
tions 50  or  100  miles  apart,  it  appears  in  different  parts  of 
the  sky.  Hence  the  actual  altitude  can  be  determined.  It 
is  found  that  they  are  not  seen  higher  than  about  100  miles 
from  the  earth,  and  they  rarely  come  lower  than  30  miles 
unless  they  send  down  fragments.  While  they  are  thus 
very  far  above  the  region  of  clouds,  they  arc  still  more 
distinct  in  place  from  all  other  astronomical  phenomena. 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  auroras  and  twilight. 


Numbers. — Shooting  stars  arc  seen  on  any  clear,  moon- 
less night.  One  person  would  on  the  average  see  not  less 
than  eight  per  hour,  but  the  number  increases  through  the 
night,  so  that  about  three  times  as  many  can  be  seen  just 
before  dawn  as  in  the  evening  hours.  A  large  group  watch- 
ing together  can  see  five  or  six  times  as  many  as  one  person, 
or  an  average,  at  midnight,  of  40  or  50  per  hour. 

Trains. — Many  of  the  shooting  stars  leave  behind  them 
bright  cloud  of  phosphorescent  light.     Often  this  disap- 
;ars  in  a  fraction  of  a  second  or  in  two  or  three  seconds, 
ot  unfrcqucntly,  however,  a  bright  one  leaves  in  its  path 
a  narrow  bar  of  light  several  degrees  long.     This  contracts 
in  length  and  broadens,  sometimes  changing  into  a  small 
round  cloud,  which  slowly  floats  away.     But  usually  it  re- 
tains its  elongated  form,  and  after  a  fraction  of  a  minute 
is  seen  to  lose  its  straightness.     If  it  lasts  several  minutes, 
the  cloud  gets  twisted  forms,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  win. Is 
in  the  upper  air  and  of  currents  produced  by  the  meteor 
itself.     One  such  train  the  writer  saw  during  45  minutes, 
and  they  have  been  reported  as  lasting  more  than  an  hour. 
(',,/nr. — The  meteors  and  their  trains  have  various  colors 
— white,  green,  blue,  yellow,  scarlet,  etc.     Those  which  are 
seen  on  Nov.  13  of  various  years  leave  a  bluish  train.  The 
body  and  train  of  a  large  meteor  may  give  in  its  various 
parts  all  these  colors. 

/>nniti,,,i  of  Flii/lit. — The  duration  of  the  flight  is  gen- 
erally less  than  a  second  of  time,  but  the  brighter  mies  may 
last  several  seconds.  The  fireball  of  July  20,  1860,  was  in 
sight  over  half  a  minute,  which  was,  however,  an  extreme 
instance,  for  its  path  was  very  long.  It  was  first  seen  over 
the  State  of  Michigan,  and  last  seen  when  it  was  200  or 
300  miles  E.  of  New  York  City. 

Velocity. — Some  meteors  move  through  the  air  as  slow 
as  8  or  10  miles,  and  some  as  fast  as  40  or  more  miles,  a 
second.  The  mean  velocity  is  about  30  miles  a  second, 
more  than  100  times  that  of  a  cannon-ball. 

Density. — The  stony  meteorites  are  solid.  The  same  is 
true,  also,  of  all  the  smaller  meteors ;  for  some  of  them  are 
seen  to  split  into  fragments  ;  some  are  seen  to  describe 
curved  lines,  or  to  glance  in  the  air  like  stones  on  water, 
or  on  hitting  a  hard  body.  Small  agglomerations  of  gas, 
moreover,  could  not  retain  their  integrity  during  their 
travels  so  as  to  enter  the  air  like  shooting  stars. 

Xltapc. — The  stony  meteorites  have  in  general  the  shape 
of  broken  fragments  of  stone.  The  outside  is  usually  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  black  crust,  which  is  evidently  duo.  to  a 
melting  of  the  surface  in  the  atmosphere.  The  stones  have 
often  a  peculiar  shape,  as  though  a  broken  surface  had  been 
melied  to  a  small  depth.  Tin:  occa.-ional  glancing  of  the 
shooting  stars  implies  that  the  same  irregular  shape  some- 
times, if  not  always,  belongs  to  the  small  meteors. 

Meteoric  Irons. — There  have  been  found  at  various  times 
and  places  loose  iron  masses  that  are  assumed  to  be  of 
meteoric  origin,  because  their  peculiar  form,  their  peculiar 
chemical  composition,  and  their  peculiar  crystalline  struc- 
ture arc  like  those  of  the  iron  masses  that  have  been  seen 
in  several  instances  to  come  down  from  meteors. 

Ai'tiinl  Xi;e. — There  was  a  fall  of  meteorites  in  Iowa  on 
Feb.  12,  1875,  from  which  many  fragments,  in  all  not  less 
than  500  pounds  in  weight,  were  secured.  Iron  masses 
assumed  to  be  of  meteoric  origin  are  known  to  exist  which 
weigh  many  tons,  and  it  may  be  readily  believed  that  the 
larger  detonating  and  stone-producing  meteors  are,  when 
they  enter  the  air,  as  large  as  these  irons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  smallest  shooting  stars,  especially  the  telescopic 
ones,  are  probably  not  greater  than  small  pebbles  or  grains 
of  coarse  sand.  The  apparent  size  of  all  meteors  is  magni- 
fied by  the  surrounding  flame  and  by  irradiation,  and  docs 
not  therefore  indicate  the  real  size  of  the  meteoric  body. 

Friirturc  in  the  Air. — The  meteorites  coming  from  a  sin- 
gle meteor  must  before  entering  the  air  have  been  in  close 
company,  and  were  probably  coherent.  The  resistance  of 
the  air,  and  the  consequent  sudden  heating  of  the  body, 
whose  temperature  must  have  that  of  space,  arc  sufficient 
causes  for  breaking  the  body  into  fragments.  At  the  close 
of  the  flight  these  fragments  are  usually  distributed  over 
areas  miles  in  extent.  Upon  them  we  often  find  evidences 
of  successive  fractures.  One  surface  may  show  by  its  smooth 
form  continued  melting.  On  an  adjacent  surface  may  be 
an  accumulation  of  melted  matter,  with  clear  evidence  on 
its  margin  of  its  having  come  from  the  other  side.  An- 
other surface  may  show  a  mere  accumulation  of  melted 
matter,  while  its  own  material  is  not  changed.  Another 
surface  may  be  more  or  less  browned  as  with  smoke,  with 
some  or  all  of  its  margins  exhibiting  a  delicate  rounding 
of  the  black  crust  of  the  adjacent  surfaces,  showing  the 
fracture  to  have  taken  place  while  the  crust  was  soft.  Still 
other  surfaces  are  so  slightly  discolored  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  decide  whether  the  fracture  may  not  even  have  been 
subsequent  to  the  fall,  while  numerous  cracks  extending 
into  the  stony  mass  show  that  the  disintegration  was  still 
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in  progress.  All  these  peculiarities  are  shown  in  sonic  Iowa 
meteorites  that  fell  Feb.  12, 1875,  and  which  are  now  before 
me.  This  breaking  is  shown  peculiarly  by  the  fragments 
of  a  meteor  that  fell  in  India  in  ISIil,  which  were  picked 
up  at  places  three  or  four  miles  apart,  and  which  fit  to  one 
another.  Moreover,  some  of  the  fitting  surfaces  had  the 
usual  black  crust,  while  others  were  unaltered.  A  large  me- 
teor seen  through  a  telescope  by  Schmidt  at  Athens  in  1863 
was  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  smaller  meteors,  which, 
however,  to  the  naked  eye  seemed  to  be  a  single  fireball. 

Xtrneture  of  the  Meteorites. — The  meteorites  contain  no 
elements,  so  far  as  we  know,  which  have  not  been  found  on 
the  earth.  But  these  elements  are  compounded  differently 
from  any  terrestrial  minerals.  Iron  is  always  present, 
usually  in  metallic  form  and  combined  with  nickel.  The 
stones  from  different  meteors  differ  much  in  their  structure, 
though  they  may  be  grouped  in  a  few  well-marked  classes. 
In  general,  the  meteorites  resemble  the  igneous  more  than 
the  other  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  iron  masses  have 
a  crystalline  structure,  which  is  revealed  by  polishing  a 
surface  and  etching  it  with  acid.  The  lines  developed  by 
the  acid  are  called  the  }Vi<lmaiinntiitten  figures. 

Gases  in  Ike  Meteorites. — If  fine  chips  of  meteoric  iron,  or 
powdered  fragments  of  the  stony  meteorites,  bo  placed  in  a 
vacuum  and  then  heated  moderately,  they  yield  up  gases 
consisting  of  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 
These  gases  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  at  some  former 
time  by  the  meteor,  probably  by  the  iron  of  the  meteor. 
The  spectrum  of  these  gases  corresponds  to  the  spectrum 
of  the  light  of  a  comet's  coma  and  tail. 

Chemicnl  Coaititutiim. — For  the  chemical  components 
and  the  minerals  in  meteorites  and  meteoric  irons,  see 
METEORITES. 

The  Meteors  are  Astronomical  Phenomena. — It  is  now 
universally  admitted  by  astronomers  that  igneous  meteors 
are  caused  by  small  bodies  which  have  been  travelling 
about  the  sun  in  their  orbits,  but  now  come  into  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  and,  in  general,  burn  up.  These  bodies  before 
they  come  into  the  air  are  called  meteoroids. 

Ktar-shower  of  Nov.  13. — On  the  morning  of  Nov.  13, 
1833,  from  about  3  o'clock  till  daylight,  large  numbers  of 
shooting  stars  were  seen  throughout  the  western  hemisphere. 
The  very  important  fact  was  noticed  that  wherever  the  ob- 
server might  be,  the  paths  of  the  meteors  across  the  sky 
were  always  directed  from  a  point  in  the  constellation  Leo, 
and  that  this  point  kept  its  place  among  the  star's  notwith- 
standing the  earth's  rotation.  This  fact  could  be  explained 
only  by  assuming  that  the  paths  of  the  meteors  through 
the  air  were  parallel  to  each  other,  and  wore  directed  from 
the  constellation  Leo ;  also  that  the  meteors  were  of  cos- 
mical  not  of  terrestrial  origin.  Further  research  estab- 
lished that  there  had  been  star-showers  on  the  following 
earlier  dates : 


Nov.  13,  1832; 

"     12,  179!) ; 

"       9,  1698 ; 
Oct.  28,  1602  (O.  S.) : 

"      25,  1533       " 
23,  1366 


Oct.  19,  1202  (O.S.); 
"  17,  1101  " 
"  15,  1002  " 
"  14,  934  " 
"  15,  931  " 
13,  902 


These  dates  show  a  cycle  of  about  33  years,  with  a  change 
of  date  of  about  three  days  in  a  century,  the  apparent 
change  of  twelve  days  in  the  seventeenth  century  being 
due  in  the  main  to  the  difference  between  old  and  new  style. 
The  cycle,  the  change  of  date,  and  the  radiation  all  implied 
that  the  meteors  belonged  to  a  group  of  bodies  revolving 
about  the  sun  in  similar  elliptic  orbits.  It  was  also  found 
that  only  five  possible  orbits  could  explain  the  cycle  and 
the  radiation,  and  that  one,  and  only  one,  of  these  explains 
the  change  of  date.  This  is  an  orbit  whose  period  is  33J 
years,  inclination  17°  45',  eccentricity  about  fa,  and  motion 
retrograde.  According  to  expectation,  the  meteors  ap- 
peared again  in  thousands  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  14  in 
1866,  18B7,  and  1868. 

Comet  18661. — A  comet  passed  its  perihelion  in  Jan.,  1866, 
which  has  an  orbit  very  nearly  identical  with  the  common 
orbit  of  the  meteors  as  thus  determined.  In  fact,  the  comet 
is  travelling  with  the  group,  and  near  the  head  of  it. 

Comets  1366. — A  star-shower  occurred  in  Oct.,  1366.  Two 
or  three  days  afterward  a  comet  appeared  in  the  northern 
heavens,  and  travelled  along  the  track  of  the  meteors.  A 
week  later  a  second  comet  followed  along  the  same  path. 
Probably  both  were  members  of  the  group. 

Dimension*  of  the  Leonid  Meteor  Stream. — These  meteors, 
because  of  their  radiation  from  the  constellation  Leo,  are 
called  Leonids.  The  denser  part  of  the  stream  of  meteors 
is  traversed  by  the  earth  in  from  one  to  three  hours,  which 
implies  an  actual  thickness  of  20,000  to  50,000  miles.  It 
takes  three  or  four  years  for  the  stream  to  pass  the  node, 
which  implies  a  length  of  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
miles.  The  breadth  in  its  own  plane  is  unknown.  The 
numbers  seen  per  minute  in  the  middle  of  the  brighter  of 
these  star-showers  imply  that  the  meteoroids  have  in  the 


centre  of  the  stream,  as  they  travel  through  space,  a  mean 
distance  from  one  another  of  from  25  to  61)  miles. 

The  AiKjust  Afctc»rx  mi'/  I'ninrt  1SG-P. — There  arc  shoot- 
ing stars  every  year  on  Aug.  9-12,  numbering  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  10th  or  llth  200  or  300  per  hour  for  four  obser- 
vers with  a  clear  moonless  sky.  They  radiate  from  the 
constellation  Perseus,  and  are  hence  called  I'erseids.  The 
comet  18G23  has  an  orbit  that  very  nearly  cuts  the  earth's 
orbit  at  the  point  where  the  earth  is  on  the  10th  of  August. 
If  a  stream  of  meteoroids  were  moving  with  this  comet, 
as  the  Leonids  move  with  comet  18661,  they  would  ap- 
pear like  the  Perseids,  the  radiant  being  in  the  same  place 
in  Perseus.  Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Perseids  and  comet  IS623  have  like  orbits. 

The  Biela  Comets  and  ihc.  AndrotnedcH. — A  comet  of  short 
period,  making  three  circuits  in  20  years,  was  discovered  in 
1772,  and  observed  in  1805,  1826,  1832, 1845,  and  1852.  In 
1845  it  was  seen  to  be  separated  into  two  parts,  about 
150,000  miles  from  each  other.  In  1852  the  two  comets 
were  about  1,200,000  miles  from  each  other.  Since  that 
time  they  have  never  been  seen.  The  earth's  orbit  came 
very  close  to  the  comet's  orbit,  the  earth  crossing  the  com- 
et's path  at  first  early  in  December,  but  afterward,  owing 
to  the  action  of  Jupiter  on  the  comet,  late  in  November. 
Shooting  stars  were  seen  in  considerable  numbers  Dec.  7, 
1798,  and  Dec.  8, 1838,  and  at  the  latter  time  were  observed 
to  radiate  from  Andromeda;  they  are  hence  called  An- 
dromeda*. From  this  same  point  in  the  sky  any  meteor- 
oids travelling  along  the  orbit  of  the  Biela  comets,  and 
coming  into  the  air,  would  be  seen  to  radiate.  On  Nov.  24 
and  27,  1872,  largo  numbers  of  Andromedes  were  seen  in 
Europe  and  America,  forming  on  the  latter  date  a  star- 
shower  of  the  most  brilliant  character.  Immediately  after 
the  shower  a  comet  was  seen  in  the  part  of  the  heavens 
directly  opposite  to  Andromeda,  apparently  moving  away 
from  the  earth.  This  comet,  though  it  was  not  one  of  the 
two  main  fragments  of  the  Biela  comet,  nor  yet  was  what 
the  earth  had  just  passed  through,  is  supposed  to  be  trav- 
elling with  the  Andromeda  meteoroids  along  the  orbit  of 
Biela's  comet.  The  whole  forms  a  stream,  more  or  less 
intermittent,  hundreds  of  millions  of  miles  in  length. 

The  April  Meteors  and  Comet  18611. — Shooting  stars  in 
large  numbers  have  been  observed  in  certain  years  on  the 
20th  of  April,  radiating  from  a  point  in  the  constellation 
Lyra.  They  are  hence  called  Lyriads.  They  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  comet  1861',  in  the  same  way  as  the 
star-showers  with  the  comets  already  described.  Brilliant 
displays  of  shooting  stars  were  seen  in  China  on  this  day 
B.  c.  687  and  B.  c.  15,  and  in  Europe  A.  D.  1095  and  A.  D. 
1122,  which  probably  were  Lyriad  meteors. 

Other  Meteor-streams  and  Sporadic  Meteors, — Shooting 
stars  are  seen  every  clear  night.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  separate  these  sporadic  meteors  into  meteor- 
streams  other  than  the  three  named  above.  About  200 
radiants  have  been  named  by  observers  as  more  or  less 
probable.  Some  of  these  will  no  doubt  be  found  to  be  con- 
nected with  comets,  while  some  are  probably  not  real. 

Numbers  of  Sporadic  Meteors.- —  By  considering  the 
number  of  meteors  visible  each  hour,  their  distribution 
over  the  sky,  and  the  average  relative  velocity  of  the  me- 
teoroids in  space — alt  of  which  can  be  determined  with  a 
certain  degree  of  accuracy — we  find  that  there  are  in  the 
region  through  which  the  earth  is  travelling  10,000  or 
15,000  meteoroids  in  each  volume  of  the  size  of  earth.  In 
other  words,  each  meteoroid  that  would,  in  coming  into  the 
air,  under  favorable  circumstances,  furnish  a  meteor-track 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  occupies  an  average  space  equal 
to  a  cube  whose  edge  is  200  or  300  miles.  The  number  of 
the  meteoroids  that  enter  the  atmosphere  daily  is  not  less 
than  10,000,000.  If  we  include  those  smaller  meteors 
which  are  seen  only  in  the  telescope,  that  number  may  be 
multiplied  twenty  or  forty  fold. 

Theory  of  the  Meteors. — We  may  then  regard  the  me- 
teoroid as  a  small  solid  body  describing  its  long  elliptic 
orbit  about  the  sun,  like  any  comet.  The  number  of  such 
small  bodies  is  so  great  that  every  day  many  millions  of 
them  come  within  4000  miles  of  the  earth's  centre,  the 
number  being  but  little  increased  by  the  earth's  attraction. 
They  are  entirely  invisible  until,  at  a  height  of  less  than 
100  miles  from  the  ground,  they  enter  air  dense  enough  to 
resist  their  motion  and  create  light.  The  air  being  com- 
pressible, an  intense  heat  is  developed  directly  in  front  of 
the  body.  The  anterior  surface  is  in  consequence  melted 
away,  the  melted  matter  being  wiped  off  by  the  air.  This 
streams  back,  forming  in  part  the  apparent  flame  and  the 
train  of  the  meteor.  Its  own  firmer  constitution  prevents 
the  meteorite  from  like  condensation  and  internal  neating, 
and  it  therefore  proceeds  many  miles  before  it  is  entirely 
destroyed.  Under  favorable  circumstances  of  velocity, 
chemical  and  mechanical  constitution,  and  size  the  me- 
teoroid is  not  entirely  scattered,  but,  breaking  up  into  frag- 
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ments,  comes  to  the  ground  in  a  shower  of  stones.  These 
stones  often  show  traces  of  the  flow  of  melted  matter,  also 
evidences  of  successive  fractures,  and  even  the  partially- 
devclopcd  cracks  which  with  further  action  would  have 
become  fractures.  Hut  for  this  action  of  the  nir  in  arrest- 
ing and  destroying  the  meteoroids.  we  should  be  intoler- 
ably pelted  with  them.  The  meteorites  are  all  evidently 
fragments,  not  separate  formations.  They  are  in  the 
heavens,  to  some  extent  at  least,  grouped  in  streams  along 
the  orbits  of  known  comets,  and  hence  have  some  common 
origin  with  them.  The  continuity  of  these  streams,  the 
double  and  multiple  character  of  Biela's  and  other  comets, 
and  the  steady  diminution  of  comets  in  brilliancy  at  suc- 
cessive returns,  seem  to  argue  a  continuous  breaking  up  of 
the  comet  into  fragments  by  some  cause — probably  by  the 
sun's  heat.  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
meteoric  irons  and  stones  bring  with  them  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  known  to  form  so  prominent  a  part  of  the  comet's 
tail.  The  meteoroids,  however,  are  not  constituents  of  either 
the  comet's  coma  or  its  tail. 

J.iicrnture. — The  literature  of  this  subject  is  quite  ex- 
tensive. I  would  specially  refer  to  the  various  articles 
in  the  American  Jtmriial  of  ,SV- li'ii re,  in  the  Anh-'>ui»tti»rlu 
A'«c/i-nVAiV n,  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  lloval  Astro- 
nomical Society,  and  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  Lumin- 
ous Meteor  committee  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science:  also,  to  the  following  separate 
works:  Schiaperelli,  A'att  e  Jtijlnmintii  *nl/n  Ti-nrin  nulro- 
nninn-ii  dt-llc  AV'7(V  ffiflf'itli  (  Florence.  I  Si">7  ),  or  its  (ierman 
translation  by  Boguslawski  (Stettin,  1871),  Kirkwood.  M  >- 
teoric  Astronomy  (Philadelphia,  1867),  and  t'nmttx  und  Me- 
teors (Philadelphia,  1873).  II.  A.  XKWTON. 

Meter,  Gas.     See  GAS-Lioimxr.. 

Meter,  Water.     See  WATKU  AND  WATKK-Sri-i'i.v. 

Meteyard  (ELIZA),  better  known  as  ••  Silvcrpcn,"  b.  in 
Liverpool,  England,  June  21,  1822;  became  well  known  as 
a  contributor  to  the  magazines  edited  by  Hood,  Kli/a  ( 'ook, 
and  Douglas  Jerrold,  in  which  she  wrote  principally  upon 
social  and  sanitary  reforms  and  upon  antiquarian  subjects. 
Her  most  elaborate  and  valuable  \vurk  is  the  Life  ofJn*i'ili 
UYr/'/HJoorf  (2  vols.,  186j-(it")),  which  was  supplemented  by 
AYr, ,/•(/*  o/"  tlif  Yoint'/t't-  Wtdgwwd*  aiul  tlifir  Friends,  em- 

li:-,i<  i,i</  tlir   IliHlnrtl  nf  till-   IHx«>ffftf  nf    I'//"!"'/!'"/'!///  tnt'l  <t 

Fat-amik  nf  the  'Firtl  /'lt<iti,;/r«,,li  { is: I ). 

Meth'odism.  The  title  ••  Methodists"  was  applied  to 
Wesley  and  some  of  his  Oxford  associates  not  in  derision. 
but  a.s  expressive  of  the  regularity  of  their  religious  habits, 
especially  their  punctual  devotion  to  the  ritualistic  services 
of  the  Church,  for  the  Oxford  ••  Holy  Club."  as  they  were 
otherwise  called,  were  not  only  extremely  '•  High  Church," 
but  exceedingly  "  ritualistic."  They  were  distinctively  the 
"  ritualistic  party  "  of  their  day,  notwithstanding  the  very 
simple  practical  character  and  comparative  disregard  for 
ritualism  which  the  Methodistic  movement  subsequently 
assumed.  The  little  society,  begun  in  1729,  grew  slowly, 
and  consisted  in  its  sixth  year  of  only  fourteen  members. 
the  most  memorable  of  them  being  John  and  Charles  U'e^ 
ley  and  George  Whitetield.  (Sec  WKSI.KV.)  The  departure 
of  the  Wcslcys  to  America  terminated  the  history  of  the 
"  Oxford  Met  In  xlisf  s  "  and  the  existence  of  the  "  Holy  Club." 
The  return  of  the  two  brothers  to  England,  however,  re- 
vived the  denominational  epithet,  for  by  the  next  year 
(1739)  they  and  Whitcficld  had  spread  a  religious  sensa- 
tion over  much  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  pulpits  of  the  national  Church,  and  hail 
to  preach  in  the  open  air.  and  in  many  places  they  and 
their  adherents  were  denied  the  Eucharist  at  the  church 
altars.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to  unite  their  fol- 
lowers in  "  societies,"  to  give  them  the  sacraments,  and 
provide  for  them  places  of  assembling  and  worship.  The 
year  1739  is  considered  the  true  epoch  of  Methodism.  In 
that  year  Wesley  began  the  erection  of  his  first  chapel  r.t 
Bristol,  opened  iiis  famous  "Old  Foundry"  in  London,  and 
formed  in  the  latter  city  his  first  "society,"  which  he  says 
(in  the  introduction  to  his  General  linlen)  was  the  "  rise 
of  the  UNITED  SOCIETY" — that  is  to  say,  of  organized  Meth- 
odism. In  the  same  year  "  bands  "  were  formed,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  it  is  the  date  of  the 
lirst  publication  by  the  brothers  of  their  Hymn*  and  Sacred 
Poem*,  the  beginning  of  that  Mcthodistie  psalmody  which 
has  spread  over  most  of  the  Protestant  world,  and  which 
has  been  the  chief  liturgy  of  the  denomination. 

Thus  had  the  "great  Methodistic  movement"  com- 
menced. It  soon  extended  over  Great  Britain  and  into 
Ireland.  Additional  "  societies  "  were  continually  formed  ; 
(,'•  in nd  Jiule*  were  prepared  for  them  by  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  jointly.  These  "  Rules  "  are  the  recognized  "  terras 
of  membership  "  throughout  the  Methodist  communion,  and 
they  expressly  declare  that  no  other  "condition"  than  such 
as  they  define  "  is  previously  required  of  those  who  desire 
admission  to  these  societies."  They  are  singularly  liberal, 


being  "remarkable,"  says  a  Methodist  writer,  "as  contain- 
ing not  a  single  dogmatic  condition  of  communion."  They 
are  thoroughly  practical,  requiring  as  the  "  only  condition  " 
"  a  desire  to  flee  the  wrath  to  come  and  be  saved  IVorn  sin," 
and  the  exemplification  of  this  desire,  first,  by  the  avoid- 
ance of  certain  specified  vices;  secondly,  "the  doing  good 
of  every  possible  sort,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  men," 
especially  in  certain  specified  re-pects.  Wesley,  though  at 
first,  as  he  acknowledges,  a  ••  High  Churchman,"  and  as 
strict  a  "ritualist"  as  the  Anglican  Church  possessed  in 
his  day,  had  now  become  one  of  the  most  charitable  of  men. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  refers  often  to  the 
liberality  of  the  terms  of  membership  in  his  societies,  and 
demands  of  all  good  men  the  sacrifice  of  .sectarian  bigotry 
and  co-operation  in  practical  religion.  Though  he  now 
formed  "  societies,"  not  churches  technically  or  strictly  con- 
sidered, yet  when,  many  years  later,  he  prepared  a  form  of 
organization  for  the  Methodist  Kpiseopal  Church  in  the 
U.  S.,  he  still  retained  the  <if>i<:>-til  l{nl?n  as  presenting  the 
only  condition  of  membership,  and  inserted  in  a  separate' 
pnrt  of  the  book  the  Anglican  Articles,  not  as  an  obliga- 
tory symbol  to  be  virtually  subscribed,  but  as  a  merely  in- 
dicative standard  of  the  best  theological  opinions.  .Mem- 
bers of  the  Church  were  to  be  amenable  not  so  much  for 
their  individual  opinions  as  i'or  making  strife  and  trouble 
in  the  denomination  by  them.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  John  Wesley  was  not  only  immeasurably  in  advance 
of  his  own  age,  but  also  far  in  advance  of  ours  in  "evan- 
gelical liberality." 

The  societies  rapidly  increased.  Wesley  nnd  his  few  cleri- 
cal coadjutors  flew,  it  may  be  said,  over  the  realm,  preach- 
ing daily.  They  were  soon  compelled  to  organize  more 
thoroughly  their  converts  if  they  would  not  labor  in  vain. 
The  societies  were  therefore  divided  into  "classes"  of 
about  twelve  persons  each,  and  placed  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  select  "  leaders."  They  met,  weekly,  sang,  prayed, 
and  related  their  Christian  experience.  The  "class  meet- 
ing" has  since  been  the  germ  of  almost  every  Methodist 
church  in  the  world.  Kach  member  eunti  ibuted  a  penny 
a  week  and  a  shilling  a  quarter  tor  the  support  of  the  cause, 
and  thence  arose  the  whole  financial  system  of  Methodism. 
The  clerical  laborers  could  not  supply  the  increasing  local 

societies;  laymen  of  natural  talents  were  therefore  n g- 

nized.  first  as  '•  exhorters."  ami  then  as  ••  local  preachers," 
to  ''"millet  their  public  services  in  the  ab-cnce  of  their 
clerical  guides.  Wesley  soon  called  out  some  of  his  ablest 
"local  preachers"  into  the  general  field,  to  travel  and 
preach  continually,  like  himself,  his  brother,  ami  Whitc- 
iicld  :  and  thenc-e  arose  the  lay  ilim'i-nnt  >itinintrt/ — one  of 
the  greatest  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment throughout  the  world.  To  give  regularity  to  the  la- 
bors of  these  lay  evangelists,  they  were  assigned  to  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country:  thence  came  the  ianmus  Meth- 
odist "  circuit" — of  incalculable  service,  especially  in  the 
early  frontier  settlements  of  the  New  World,  for  it  lorn*- 
tiiii'-  put  under  the  regular  ministrations  of  one  or  two 
"itinerants"  parishes  .">IMI  miles  in  extent.  Over  a  gheu 
number  of  these  circuit  preachers  presided  a  select  itine- 
rant, and  thence  arose  the  "district,"  with  its  "presiding 
elder  "  in  America,  its  "  chairman  "  in  England.  This  offi- 
cer assembled  the  preachers  and  other  "official  members" 
of  each  circuit  four  times  a  year,  for  the  better  regulation 
of  their  work:  thence  arose  the  "quarterly  conference;"  a 
similar  gathering  from  all  the  circuits  of  a  district  consti- 
tuted the  ••district  conference:"  the  yearly  gathering  of 
all  the  preachers  of  all  the  districts,  for  the  re\  i.-ion  of 
their  entire  work  and  its  redistribution  for  the  ensuing 
year,  made  the  "  annual  conference."  The  latter,  however, 
preceded,  chronologically,  the  other  forms  of  "conference." 
Wesley  having  held  the  first  session  in  1747.  In  America 
the  great  territorial  range  of  the  denomination  has  ren- 
dered necessary  a  quadrennial  session  called  the  "general 
conference,"  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  annual 
conferences. 

Besides  these  peculiarities.  Methodism  has  some  minor 
functions  or  distinctions  which  have  contributed  much  to 
its  popular  cll'eeiiveness.  Its  "love-feast"  was  borrowed, 
through  its  early  .Moravian  associates  (sec  WKSI.KYS),  from 
the  agapio  of  the  primitive  Church.  Bread  and  water  are 
distributed  among  the  assembly  at  the  opening  of  its  sir 
vice,  c.nil  the  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  the  narration  of 
Christian  experience.  The  "band  meeting"  was  also 
copied  from  the  Moravians.  Kach  sex  met  in  its  own 
bands;  the  "class  meeting"  has  generally  superseded  this 
institution.  The  "watch-night"  is  usually  celebrated  on 
New  Year's  Kve.  its  services  closing  with  silent  prayer  at 
midnight.  It  originated  with  the  early  Methodist  converts 
among  the  Kingswood  colliers.  It  had  been  their  custom 
to  close  the  old  and  hail  in  the  new  year  with  drunken  or- 
gies. Methodism  reclaimed  hosts  of  these  poor  people,  who 
changed  to  this  new  and  devout  form  their  observance  of 
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New  Year's  Eve.  and  gave  it  to  the  denomination  through- 
out the  world.  The  lay  "prayer  meeting"  is  universal 
among  Methodists,  and  has  been  claimed  as  original  with 
them,  at  least  in  the  modern  Church.  (Smith's  Hist,  of 
Mitli..  vol.  i.)  It  is  characterized  by  great  freedom  and 
fervor,  and  especially  hy  its  popular  psalmody.  Both  sexes 
have  equal  liberty  of  prayer  anil  exhortation  in  it. 

The  theoltxpf  f>f  M'  tlttufitim  may  be  said  to  be  substan- 
tially that  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  it  eliminates 
the  alleged  Calvinistic  teachings  of  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles. Wesley  was  thoroughly  Arminian,  and  his  followers 
are  universally  such.  The  "  minutes  "  of  his  early  confer- 
ences record  many  discussions  with  his  assembled  preach- 
ers on  theological  subjects.  Certain  compilations  from 
these  documents,  together  with  his  sermons  and  his  notes 
on  the  New  Testament,  are  recognized  as  the  theological 
standards  of  the  English  or  Wesloyan  Methodists.  In  the 
U.  S.  his  abridgment  of  the  Anglican  Articles  is  the  only 
authoritative  Methodistie  standard.  It  does  not  include 
his  views  of  the  "  witness  of  the  Spirit"  and  of  "  sanctili- 
cation."  which,  though  subjects  of  much  interest  to  Amer- 
ican Methodists,  are  left  quite  freely  to  individual  opin- 
i9n  and  discretion.  These  two  doctrines  have  usually  been 
considered,  by  outside  critics  of  Methodism,  as  peculiar  to 
its  theology.  Neither  Wesley  nor  any  subsequent  author- 
ity of  the  denomination  would  admit  them  to  be  so.  They 
consider  them  to  be  not  only  biblical,  but  generally  admit- 
ted truths  in  Greek  and  Latin  Christendom.  Wesley  did 
not  even  go  as  far  in  his  teachings  regarding  the  "  witness 
of  the  Spirit"  as  many  of  the  older  Protestant  theologians 
went  in  the  doctrine  of  "assurance."  According  to  him, 
the  Spirit,  not  by  any  marvellous  demonstration,  outward 
or  inward — "not  by  an  inward  voice,  though  He  may  do 
this  sometimes" — gives  the  peaceful  impression  to  the  jus- 
tified man  that  his  sins  are  forgiven.  To  use  his  own  words, 
"the  Spirit  so  works  upon  the  soul  by  His  immediate  influ- 
ence, and  by  a  strong  though  inexplicable  operation,  that 
the  stormy  wind  and  troubled  waves  subside,  and  there  is  a 
sweet  calm  ;  the  heart  resting  as  in  the  arms  of  Jesus,  and 
the  sinner  being  clearly  satisfied  that  all  his  'iniquities 
are  forgiven  and  his  sins  covered.'"  In  his  teachings  on 
sant-tification — or  " perfection,"  a  word  which  he  used  be- 
cause the  Scriptures  use  it — he  taught  not  absolute  moral 
perfection.  "We  are  no  more  to  expect  any  man  to  be  in- 
fallible," he  says,  "than  to  be  omniscient."  A  Methodist 
writer  affirms  that  "perfection,  as  defined  by  Wesley,  is 
not  perfection  according  to  the  absolute  moral  law;  it  is 
what  he  calls  it,  Christian  perfection — perfection  according 
to  the  new  moral  economy  introduced  by  the  atonement, 
in  which  the  heart,  being  sanctified,  fulfils  the  law  by  love 
(Horn.  xiii.  8,  10),  and  its  involuntary  imperfections  are 
provided  for  by  that  economy  without  the  imputation  of 
guilt,  as  in  the  case  of  infancy  and  all  irresponsible  per- 
sons." 

Though  in  the  foregoing  remarks  historical  references 
have  been  made  chiefly  to  Wesleyan  or  English  Method- 
ism, the  subject  has  nevertheless  been  treated  with  a  stud- 
ied generality  in  order  to  economize  room.  Nearly  all  that 
has  been  thus  far  said  is  applicable  to  the  many  divisions 
of  the  denomination,  and  will  not  therefore  need  to  be  re- 
peated in  their  respective  treatment.  For  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  facts  of  Methodism  is  its  essential  unity.  What- 
ever distinctive  prefixes  or  affixes  its  numerous  bodies  may 
have  adopted,  they  all  hold  to  what  they  justly  consider 
substantive  Methodism.  Their  theology  is  universally  the 
same,  except  among  the  Welsh  Calvinistie  Methodists. 
They  have  very  generally  the  same  practical  system  and 
interior  regimen,  and  aim  at  the  same  type  of  spiritual 
life.  They  nearly  all  have  fraternal  relations.  Though 
there  are  now,  according  to  one  of  their  most  cautious  au- 
thorities, more  than  12,000,000  "persons  receiving  Meth- 
odist instruction,  and  from  week  to  week  meeting  together 
in  Methodist  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  Al- 
mighty Uoil"  (Tyerman's  Life  and  Times  of  Wesley,  i.  9), 
ami  though  these  are  scattered  over  most  of  the  outlines 
of  the  globe,  yet  are  they  essentially  one  people. 

We  may  now  proceed  more  particularly,  yet  briefly,  to 
record  their  various  branches. 

Weileynn  Methodism  is  the  title  of  the  British  parent 
body.  The  outlines  of  its  early  development  have  already 
been  given.  During  Wesley's  life  it  was  chiefly  controlled 
by  his  patriarchal  authority.  He  left,  however,  a  "  Deed 
of  Declaration."  recognized  in  1794  by  the  high  court  of 
chancery,  providing  for  the  government  of  the  "connec- 
tion "  after  his  decease.  By  this  deed  the  annual  conference 
is  composed  of  100  travelling  preachers,  with  power  to  fill 
vacancies  in  their  number.  They  are  the  •'  legal  confer- 
ence," but  the  other  travelling  ministers  attend  their  ses- 
sions and  share  in  their  debates,  without  the  right  of 
voting.  The  president  of  the  conference  is  elected  for  one 
year,  and  has  during  this  term  the  general  supervision  of 


I  the  denomination.  The  proceedings  of  the  "  district  "  and 
"quarterly  conferences"  (above  noted)  are  subject  to  re- 
vision and  amendment  in  the  annual  conference.  Com- 
mittees appointed  by  these  minor  bodies  to  prepare  the 
principal  business  of  the  annual  session  meet  about  a  week 
before  the  latter,  and  their  measures  are  generally,  if  not 
invariably,  adopted  by  the  "legal  hundred."  As  these 
committees  consist  largely  of  laymen,  the  rigor  of  Wesley's 
"  Deed  of  Declaration  "  is  much  relieved  by  this  cunce.-.-he 
policy  of  the  conference.  Wesleyan  Methodism  cannot, 
under  that  deed,  have  "  lay  representation,"  but  it  has 
nearly  its  equivalent  in  the  preliminary  committees.  One 
of  these  committees  makes  a  draft  of  the  "  appointments  " 
of  all  the  travelling  preachers  for  the  ensuing  year;  this 
document  is  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  societies, 
which  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  conference  for 
changes.  Its  final  determination  is  with  the  conference. 
No  preacher,  however,  can  be  appointed  to  the  same  place 
more  than  three  successive  years.  The  Wesleyans  now 
report  about  3200  travelling  preachers  and  500,000  church 
members.  Their  foreign  missions  dot  much  of  the  globe. 
A  Wcsleyan  authority  (Tyerman)  says  :  "  The  parent  con- 
ference employs  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1782  reg- 
ular ministers.  Besides  these,  there  were  in  1864,  in  Eng- 
land only,  11,804  lay  preachers,  preaching  8754  sermons 
every  Sabbath  day.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of 
preaching-places  in  England  only  was  6718,  and  the  num- 
ber of  sermons  preached  weekly  by  ministers  and  lay 
preachers  combined  was  13,852.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  lay  preachers,  preaching-places,  etc.  in  Wales,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  Shetland,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  The 
number  of  church  members  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  365,285,  with  21,223  on  trial ;  and,  calculating  that  the 
hearers  are  three  times  as  numerous  as  the  church  mem- 
bers, there  are  considerably  more  than  1,000,000  persons  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  arc  attendants  upon  the  religious 
services  of  the  parent  conference  of  '  the  people  called 
Methodists.'  Some  idea  of  their  chapel  and  school  prop- 
erty may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  during  the  last  seven 
years  there  has  been  expended  in  Great  Britain  only,  in 
new  erections  and  in  reducing  debts  on  existing  buildings, 
£1,672,541 ;  and  towards  that  amount  of  expenditure  there 
has  been  actually  raised  and  paid  (exclusive  of  all  connec- 
tional  collections,  loans,  and  drafts)  the  sum  of  £1,284,498. 
During  the  ten  years  from  1859  to  1868,  inclusive,  there 
was  raised  for  the  support  of  the  foreign  missions  of  the 
connection  £1,408,235 ;  and  if  to  this  there  be  added  the 
amount  of  the  Jubilee  Fund,  we  find  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling  contributed  during  the  decade  for  the 
sustenance  and  extension  of  the  Methodist  work  in  foreign 
lands.  The  missions  now  referred  to  are  carried  on  in 
Ireland,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  Gibraltar, 
India,  Ceylon,  China,  South  and  West  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  Canada,  Eastern  British  America,  Australia,  and 
Polynesia.  In  these  distant  places  the  committee  having 
the  management  of  the  missions  employ  S79.S  paid  agents, 
including  994  who  are  regularly  ordained  and  are  wholly 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry.  Besides 
these,  there  are  about  20,000  agents  of  the  society  (as  lay 
preachers,  etc.)  who  are  rendering  important  service  gra- 
tuitously, while  the  number  of  church  members  is  154,187, 
and  the  number  of  attendants  upon  the  religious  services 
more  than  half  a  million.  Space  prevents  a  reference  to 
the  other  institutions  and  funds  of  British  Methodism,  ex- 
cept to  add  that,  besides  174,721  children  in  the  mission 
schools,  the  parent  connection  has  in  Great  Britain  698 
day  schools,  efficiently  conducted  by  1532  certificated,  as- 
sistant, and  pupil  teachers,  and  containing  1 1 9,070  scholars ; 
also  5328  Sunday  schools,  containing  601,801  scholars, 
taught  by  103,441  persons,  who  render  their  services  gra- 
tuitously ;  and  that  the  total  number  of  publications  printed 
and  issued  by  the  English  Book  Committee  only,  during 
the  year  ending  Juno,  1866,  was  4,122,800,  of  which  nearly 
2,000,000  were  periodicals,  and  more  than  250,000  were 
hymn-books."  The  Wesleyans  have  conferences,  affiliated 
and  subordinate  to  that  of  England,  in  Ireland,  Australia, 
Canada,  Eastern  British  America,  and  France.  Besides  a 
quarterly  review  and  monthly  magazine,  they  have  12 
weekly  journals  and  several  missionary  and  Sunday-school 
periodicals.  Some  of  these  are  published  in  their  foreign 
fields;  most  of  them  are  "official,"  others  are  "independ- 
ent." They  have  4  collegiate  institutions,  2  theological 
schools,  an  important  normal  seminary,  and  numerous 
academies  or  boarding  schools. 

The  Calviniitic  Methodists  arose  from  a  difference  be- 
tween Whitefield  and  Wesley  respecting  the  Calvinistie 
doctrines.  Wesley,  as  we  have  seen,  was  thoroughly  Ar- 
minian. Whitefield  as  thoroughly  Calvinistie.  After  Wes- 
ley's celebrated  sermon  on  "  free  grace "  they  pursued 
separate  though  parallel  lines  of  public  labor.  Personally, 
the}-  became  cordial  friends  again,  but  their  followers  were 
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never  reunited.  The  Calvinistie  Methodists  were  finally 
organized  in  three  denominations.  The  first  was  called 
Lath/  Huntingdon's  Connection.  Her  ladyship  was  their 
liberal  patron  and  their  chief  director.  She  purchased  or 
built  for  them  numerous  chapels.  Their  pastors  were  set- 
tled, they  used  the  liturgy  of  the  national  Church,  but 
their  system  of  government  was  essentially  congregational. 
They  early  established  a  theological  school,  which  still  ex- 
ists'under  the  title  of  Chcshunt  College.  They  have  not 
shared  the  prosperity  of  the  other  Methodist  bodies.  The 
last  British  religious  census  (for  1851)  reported  their  num- 
ber of  chapels  at  109,  with  accommodations  for  about 
311,000  hearers.  They  have  now  less  than  100  preachers 
and  less  than  70  chapels. 

The  second  body  of  Calvinistic  Methodists  was  called 
the  \Vh  iti  f!>'fil  Mttlii'ilints.  They  no  longer  exist  as  a 
"connection"  or  denomination,  but  some  of  their  early 
churches  survive  among  the  independent  congregations  of 
England. 

The  third  and  greatest  result  of  Calvinistic  Methodism 
was  that  which  bears  the  title  of  tho  Welsh.  CalciHtHtir 
M<  thndittts.  Whitefield's  ministerial  incursions  into  Wales 
contributed  much  to  their  early  success,  but  their  chief 
founders  were  Howell  Harris,  Griffith  Jones,  Daniel  How- 
hinds,  Howell  Davies,  and  Thomas  Charles,  the  last  sur- 
viving long  enough  to  shape  the  later  history  of  the  de- 
nomination. Its  first  "  association  "  was  held  in  17-13  ;  in 
1785  it  was  more  thoroughly  organized,  chiefly  under  the 
influence  of  Charles.  According  to  statistics  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  respecting  Wales  for  1857,  there  were  in 
the  principality  52,670  Calvinistic  Methodist  communi- 
cants, with  462  preachers  and  794  churches.  They  now 
report  in  Wales  about  60,000  members.  In  the  U.  S.  they 
have  4  conferences  and  about  4000  communicants,  who  are 
mostly  Welsh  immigrants. 

The  Weslri/'in  Mi'thiinist  New  Connection  is  the  title  of 
an  organization  originally  composed  of  about  5000  seceders 
from  the  parent  connection,  who  for  certain  alleged  griev- 
withdrew  in  1797,  under  the  leadership  of  Alexander 
Kilhain,  an  able  preacher  who  had  been  expelled  the  pre- 
ceding year  for  his  zealous  advocacy  of  liberal  changes  in 
the  system  of  government  which  Wesley  had  established. 
The  New  Connection  adopted  equal  lay  and  ministerial 
representation  in  its  conference.  It  extended  into  Ireland, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  was  tho  refuge  of  members  of 
tho  elder  body  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  restricted 
liberties.  There  are  some  10,000  New  Connection  Meth- 
odists in  Canada.  Tho  New  Connection  in  Canada  has 
recently  united  with  the  Wesleyans.  The  ministry  of 
this  denomination  now  comprises  about  260  travelling 
preachers,  and  its  membership  about  .35, 000  communicants. 

The  Primitive  Methodists  are  distinguished  by  their  zeal 
and  success,  and  form  one  of  tho  most  important  branches 
of  the  great  Methodist  family.  Lorenzo  Dow,  an  eccentric 
American  Methodist,  introduced  the  American  camp-meet- 
ing ini"  Kngland  about  1807.  William  Clows,  a  Wesloyan 

IH.M!  |in !HT.  approved  and  labored  in  these  "open-air" 

assemblies.  Hugh  Bourne,  a  layman,  but  an  influential 
chapel  trustee,  saw  in  them  an  important  means  of  reach- 
ing multitudes  of  the  common  people  who  could  not  other- 
wise be  brought  under  religious  influence.  He  defended 
them  in  a  pamphlet;  counter-publications  were  issued  by 
the  preachers  of  Burslem  and  Macclesfield  circuits.  No 
small  agitation  ensued,  and  in  1807  the  conference  de- 
nounced camp-meetings  and  '.'  disclaimed  connection  with 
them."  In  1808,  Bourne  was  expelled  from  the  connection  ; 
two  years  later  Clows  was  also  expelled.  They  continued, 
however,  their  "  out-door  meetings,"  organized  their  con- 
verts in  classes,  and  in  1810  established  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Connection.  It  retained  the  doctrines  and  in- 
ternal discipline  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  and  attempted 
to  restore  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  latter  in  dress, 
manners,  and  living.  It  revived  Wesley's  custom  of 
"  out-door  preaching,"  and  licensed  women  to  preach.  Its 
church  government  is  notably  liberal  towards  the  laity, 
two-thirds  of  its  annual  conference  being  laymen.  The 
Primitive  Methodists  have  done  much  good  among  the 
neglected  classes  of  England;  they  have  also  established 
several  foreign  missions.  In  the  U.  S.  they  have  about 
2000  members.  Their  aggregate  membership  is  more  than 
161,000,  and  thoir  ministers  about  1000. 

The  Primitive  Wenlei/atis  of  Ireland  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  England,  above  noticed.  The  Irish 
body  was  distinguished  by  its  partiality  to  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  originated  in  that  partiality.  As 
early  as  1795  the  British  conference  allowed  its  preachers 
to  administer  the  sacraments  to  their  people,  under  speci- 
fied restrictions.  The  Irish  conference  (a  branch  of  the 
former)  voted  in  the  next  year  that  it  was  not  expedient 
for  the  preachers  within  its  territory  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  concession.  About  twenty  years  later  (1816),  in 


compliance  with  an  extensive  demand  of  the  people,  tho 
concession  of  the  parent  conference  was  adopted.  In  a 
vote  of  88  members  there  was  a  minority  of  26  which 
sturdily  insisted  that  their  people  should  still  resort  to  the 
Established  Church  for  the  sacraments.  This,  it  was  ar- 
]  gued,  was  Wesley's  design  down  to  his  death  regarding  all 
his  societies,  except  those  of  America,  where  the  Anglican 
establishment  had  ceased  to  exist.  Adam  Avcrell.  one  of 
the  most  commanding  members  of  the  Irish  conference, 
withdrew  from  the  connection,  leading  with  him  the  mi- 
nority and  about  10,000  members.  Wcsleyan  Methodism 
lost  by  this  schism  at  least  one-third  of  its  numerical 
strength  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  Primitives  have  not  had 
remarkable  success ;  for  some  years  they  have  been  de- 
clining. Their  latest  statistics  which  have  reached  us  show 
about  14,000  members  and  85  preachers. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  minor  sects  of  Methodists 
in  England,  among  which  may  be  mentioned — («)  The 
Samf-room  .WrthfliftH,  so  called  from  a  "band-room"  in 
Manchester  where  they  were  accustomed  to  assemble  as  a 
Wesleyan  "class,"  but  whore  they  violated  the  rules  of  the 
connection  by  admitting  persons  who  were  not  members 
of  the  society,  and  by  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  "lead- 
ers' meeting."  which  intervened  against  their  irregularities. 
They  seceded  in  1806.  They  have  annual  conferences, 
-  but  no  salaried  ministry.  They  have  had  no  remarkable 
I  success,  and  have  changed  their  name  to  the  Cnitrd  Free 
j  Gospel  ('/turf-he*.  (It)  The  Protestant  ^fethodl'Ht*,  chiefly  se- 
ceders from  the  Wesleyan  societies  of  Leeds,  who  became 
disaffected  in  1828  because  the  societies  placed  an  organ 
in  one  of  their  chapels.  More  than  1000  communicants, 
including  56  class-leaders  and  28  local  preachers,  com- 
bined in  the  schism,  (c)  The  Wen/cyan  Methodist  Ammcia- 
tt'nu,  originated  in  1835  by  a  secession  chiefly  under  the 
direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Warren,  who  with  his  fol- 
lowers opposed  the  introduction  of  theological  schools 
aiming  the  Wesleyans.  Though  We,-!cy  himself  had  pro- 
posed such  means  of  ministerial  education,  it  wa<  assumed 
by  the  peceders  that  they  were  incompatible  with  the  ge- 
nius of  Methodism,  and  would  be  adverse  to  its  prosperity. 
The  I'l-otrxtant  Mi'tltod/xt*  of  Leeds  united  with  these  Asso- 
ciation Methodists  in  1828.  (,l)  The  llefonneil  Methodists 
originated  in  an  extraordinary  proceeding  of  the  parent 
Wcsleyan  conference  in  isi'.i,  when  six  of  its  members, 
some  of  them  eminent  men,  were  arraigned  before  that 
body  and  half  of  them  reproved,  the  other  half  expelled, 
under  an  accusation  of  disguised  hostility  to  the  confer- 
ence and  of  secret  co-operation  with  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Association.  It  was  alleged  by  the  HCCUM>I!  ami  their 
many  friends  that  the  action  of  the  conference  was  pre- 
cipitate, and  violated  the  legal  formalities  in  such  cases 
required.  It  excited  profound  agitation  throughout  the 
connection,  and  no  less  than  100,000  Wesleyans  seceded. 
These  last-mentioned  three  bodies  have  been  consolidated 
under  tho  title  of  the  l'uit«l  M>ittodixt  Free  Churches. 
They  have  adopted  a  "liberal"  system  of  church  govern 
iiH-nt.  admitting  laymen  to  their  annual  conference  o 
sembly,  and  giving  independent  jurisdiction  to  the  circuits 
over  their  interior  or  local  affairs.  They  report  about  ;!12 
ministers  and  68,000  members. 

Desides  these  branches,  others  of  less  significance  have 
existed  for  more  or  less  time  in  England  or  Ireland,  such 
as  the  Wesleyan  Reform  i'liion,  a  remnant  of  the  schism 
of  1849  (who  were  unwilling  to  be  merged  in  the  Vnit<d 
Methodist  Free  Church),  the  Independent  M<  llix'lixtH.  the 
Tent  Methodists,  etc.  It  will  be  observed  that  secession 
has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  English 
Methodism.  The  frequency  of  this  evil  is  attributable 
largely  to  the  ardent  popular  elements  which  it  has  been 
the  task  of  the  denomination  to  gather  and  improve,  hut 
still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  restricted  and  riiri'l  ecclesiasti- 
cal system  which  Wesley's  "Deed  of  Declaration"  has  en- 
tailed upon  the  parent  body.  Every  schism  in  the  history 
of  Methodism  has  been  occasioned  by  ecclesiastical  or 
economical  provocations  ;  no  theological  defection  or  con- 
troversy has  over  seriously  disturbed  the  denomination  in 
any  part  of  tho  world. 

We  can  now  pass  to  Methodism  in  the  New  World,  where 
it  has  had  its  chief  mission,  and  where  by  its  peculiar  prac- 
tical system,  especially  by  its  ministerial  "itinerancy,"  it 
has  spread  the  provisions  of  religion  coextcnsively  with 
the  ever-extending  emigration,  until  it  has  become  nu- 
merically the  predominant  denomination  of  the  republic. 
The  Methodist  Kjiisrnpnl  Church,  is  tho  title  of  the  ear- 
liest Methodist  organization  in  the  U.  S.  Philip  Embury, 
with  other  Wesleyan  immigrants  from  Ireland,  began  to 
hold  meetings  for  preaching  and  prayer  in  New  York  City 
as  early  as  1766.  In  the  next  year  Capt.  Thomas  Webb, 
a  British  officer  who  like  Embury  had  been  a  Wesleyan 
local  preacher  in  England,  visited  the  little  flock,  and 
preached  to  them  in  his  regimentals,  exciting  much  popu- 
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lar  interest.  The  captain  also  preached  on  Long  Island, 
in  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  and  Maryland, 
and  is  honored  as  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  American 
Methodism.  Embury's  congregation  increased  rapidly  in 
New  York.'  In  1707  they  worshipped  in  a  rigging-loft, 
which  was  thronged,  ami  in  17IIS  they  built  the  famous 
old  "John  street  chapel,"  supposed  to  be  the  first  Meth- 
odist church  erected  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  though 
about  tlu;  same  time  Robert  Strawbridge  (another  Irish 
Wesleyan  i  he.'un  to  preach,  formed  societies,  and  built  a 
small  chapel  on  Sam's  Creek,  Frederick  co.,  Md.  Some 
Methodist  authorities  still  consider  it  doubtful  which  had 
priority,  Embury  or  Strawbridge;  the  Church  generally, 
however,  recognizes  the  date  of  Embury's  labors  (1706)  in 
New  York  as  the  epoch  of  American  Methodism.  In  17G9, 
Wesley  sent  over  two  of  his  itinerants,  Pillmoor  and  Board- 
man,  who  labored  successfully  in  and  about  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  They  were  followed  in  1771  by  Wright  and 
Asbury.  The  latter  became  the  representative  character 
and  most  effective  bishop  of  the  denomination,  and  did 
more  for  its  outspread  and  permanence  than  any  other 
man  in  its  history.  In  1773,  Wesley  sent  over  two  more 
itinerants,  Rankin  and  Shadford;  and  this  year  is  also 
memorable  for  the  session  of  the  first  American  Methodist 
conference.  It  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  reported 
1160  members  of  society  and  10  preachers — the  same  num- 
ber of  the  latter  as  constituted  Wesley's  first  conference  in 
England  twenty-nine  years  before.  Notwithstanding  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  country  during  the  ensuing 
American  Revolution,  the  cause  prospered,  and  in  1784 
enrolled  15,000  communicants.  There  were  now  84  preach- 
ers, travelling  46  "circuits,"  for  by  this  time  a  consider- 
able native  ministry  had  been  raised  up.  Hitherto,  the 
Methodists  had  been  dependent  on  the  colonial  English 
Church  for  the  sacraments,  none  of  their  own  preachers  hav- 
ing yet  been  ordained ;  but  in  this  year  Wesley  ordained 
two  of  his  English  itinerants  to  the  function  of  presbyters, 
and  consecrated  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Coke  as  a  bishop,  and  sent 
them  to  America  with  authority  to  organize  the  scattered 
societies  as  a  distinct  Church,  under  the  title  of  "The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of  America."  He  sent 
with  them  a  printed  liturgy  and  formula!  for  ordinations, 
the  sacraments,  marriage,  burial  of  the  dead,  etc.,  abridged 
from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  substantially  the 
same  as  those  still  in  force  in  the  Methodist  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline. Coke  and  his  two  presbyters  assembled  a  general 
conference  about  Christmas  at  Baltimore,  where  the  plan 
appointed  by  Wesley  was  adopted,  and  Asbury  (at  Wes- 
ley's suggestion)  was  ordained  successively  deacon,  pres- 
byter, and  bishop.  Wesley  was  led  to  these  extraordinary 
measures  by  the  abolition  of  the  authority  of  the  English 
Church  establishment  in  the  colonies,  by  the  urgent  de- 
mand of  his  American  people  for  the  sacraments,  and  by 
his  repeated  failure  to  obtain  relief  for  them  in  the  ordi- 
nation of  some  of  his  preachers  by  the  bishop  of  London. 

American  Methodism  had  now  become  a  consolidated 
and  distinct  Church.  It  retained  the  ecclesiastical  system 
of  English  Methodism,  as  well  as  its  theology,  except  that 
its  chief  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  bish- 
ops. As  it  rapidly  extended  over  the  continent  its  annual 
conferences  were  multiplied,  until  in  1792  regular  "general 
conferences"  were  created,  meeting  quadrennially,  and 
comprising  all  the  travelling  preachers  who  could  attend. 
It  was  found  necessary  at  last,  by  the  growth  of  the  min- 
istry, to  make  the  general  conference  a  delegated  body.  It 
assembled  as  such,  for  the  first  time,  in  1812,  at  the  Old 
John  street  church,  New  York.  The  ratio  of  delegates  to 
the  number  of  travelling  preachers  has  been  necessarily 
ehan<;cd  from  time  to  time.  In  1872,  the  popular  demand 
for  lay  representation  having  prevailed,  the  delegates  con- 
sisted of  one  minister  for  forty-five  of  the  preachers,  and 
two  laymen  for  every  annual  conference.  The  ministry 
itself  had  been  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  lay  represen- 
tation. 

The  quadrennial  general  conference  is  the  supreme  as- 
sembly of  the  Church — legislative,  judicial,  executive.  It 
elects  the  bishops,  who  are,  in  fact,  but  its  executive  agents ; 
it  makes  all  laws  except  minor  local  regulations,  which  are 
left  to  the  annual  conferences;  it  tries  judicial  appeals 
from  the  annual  conferences;  it  is  itself  under  constitu- 
tional restraints,  called  "  Restrictive  Rules,"  which  can  bo 
suspended  or  changed  only  by  the  concurrence  of  specified 
majorities  in  the  general  conference  and  in  all  the  annual 
conferences.  American  Methodism  has  now  a  quarterly 
conference  for  each  circuit ;  a  district  conference  for  all  the 
circuits  which  are  under  the  care  of  each  presiding  elder; 
annual  conferences  for  larger  sections  of  tne  country,  em- 
bracing often  considerable  portions  of  one  or  more  States  ; 
and  a  general  conference,  comprehending  all  the  annual 
conferences.  The  work  of  the  denomination  is  thus  under 
periodical  supervision  in  a  series  of  sessions  extending 


from  a  quarter  of  a  year  to  four  years.  The  preachers  are 
appointed  at  the  annual  conferences  for  one  year,  but  they 
can  be  assigned  for  three  successive  years  to  the  same  ap- 
pointment. The  bishops  make  these  appointments,  aided 
by  the  presiding  elders :  the  latter  can  be  continued  four 
years  on  the  same  district.  The  bishops  arc  required  by 
an  organic  law  of  the  Church  to  travel  at  large.  The 
whole  nation  is  their  common  diocese.  The  denomination 
has  a  powerful  publishing  institution  called  the  "  Book 
Concern,"  with  above  $1,000,000  capital.  It  has  two  large 
establishments — one  in  New  York,  the  other  in  Cincinnati 
—  with  depositories  in  other  cities  from  Boston  to  Son 
Francisco.  It  issues  a  quarterly  review,  two  monthly 
magazines  (one  in  German),  a  monthly  Sunday-school 
paper,  several  weekly  Sunday-school  and  tract  journals  in 
different  languages,  and  nine-  or  ten  weekly  religious  news- 
papers. There  are  also  several  unofficial  or  independent 
religious  journals  issued  in  various  parts  of  the  Church, 
Its  theology  and  ecclesiastical  economy  have  been  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  the  preliminary  remarks  of  this  article. 
Though  the  denomination  maintains  episcopacy  and  the 
two  ministerial  orders  of  deacons  and  presbyters,  it  does 
not  claim  for  them  divine  right  or  scriptural  obligation. 
It  regards  them  only  as  expedient  for  its  own  peculiar 
working  system.  Episcopacy  it  esteems  merely  as  an 
office,  not  as  an  "order."  The  English  Methodists  have 
neither  bishops  nor  deacons,  but  the  American  Methodists 
recognize  the  Weslcyans  as  a  genuine  Church.  Wesley 
did  not  believe  that  any  particular  system  of  church  polity 
is  enjoined  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  claim  of  any 
denomination  to  validity  tu  a  Christian  Church  does  not 
rest,  in  the  estimation  of  Methodists,  on  its  form  of  organ- 
ization, but  on  theological  and  moral  grounds. 

One  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  its  division,  by  the  sep- 
aration from  it  of  all  the  conferences  (save  one)  in  the 
slaveholding  States,  and  their  organization  as  the  "  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South ;"  by  which  measure  were 
severed  from  the  parent  Church  1474  travelling  preachers, 
2550  local  preachers,  330,710  white  members,  124,811  col- 
ored members,  and  2978  Indian  mission  converts,  making 
an  aggregate  of  462,428.  At  the  general  conference  of 
1844  the  anti-slavery  controversy,  which  had  long  agitated 
the  denomination,  culminated  in  measures  which  led  the 
Southern  delegates  to  declare  that  it  would  be  impossible 
any  longer  to  maintain  Southern  Methodism  in  connection 
with  the  Northern  portion  of  the  denomination.  The  con- 
ference thereupon  made  provision  for  a  separate  organiza- 
tion of  the  South,  contingent  on  the  necessity  of  any  such 
division.  This  necessity  was  subsequently  asserted  by 
Southern  conferences,  quarterly  and  annual,  and  a  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1845,  at  which  the  new 
Church  was  definitively  organized.  (See  MKTHODIST  EPISCO- 
PAL CHURCH,  SOUTH.)  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter 
into  the  arguments,  pro  and  con.,  of  this  great  ecclesiastical 
controversy,  nor  is  it  desirable.  Later  national  events 
have  extinguished  the  chief  cause  of  the  strife,  and  fra- 
ternal and  conciliatory  measures  may  now  well  befit  both 
parties,  even  should  reunion  be  out  of  the  question.  Both 
churches  have  since  the  civil  war  had  signal  success. 

There  are  now  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  80 
annual  conferences,  10,854  travelling  preachers,  12,581  local 

preachers, members,  1,363,876  Sunday-school  pupils, 

200,492  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  property  in  churches 
and  parsonages  amounting  to  $78,893,045.  It  has  27  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  5  theological  schools,  and  69  acade- 
mies or  boarding  schools.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  foreign  missions  in  Mexico,  South  America,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Bulgaria, 
Africa,  India,  and  China.  In  Africa  (Liberia)  it  has  a 
conference,  a  colored  bishop,  a  weekly  journal,  and  schools. 
In  Germany  it  has  a  conference,  a  theological  seminary, 
and  a  "book  concern,"  with  one  quarterly,  two  semi- 
monthly, and  two  monthly  periodicals.  Its  home  missions 
are  numerous  and  notably  successful,  especially  among 
our  German  and  Scandinavian  population.  Its  German 
work  includes  8  conferences,  with  161  travelling  preachers, 
346  local  preachers,  35,000  communicants,  500  churches  or 
chapels,  2  colleges,  2  orphan  asylums,  a  weekly  journal,  a 
Sunday-school  periodical,  and  a  monthly  magazine.  It  was 
from  this  prosperous  home  German  work  that  its  missions 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  sprang.  The  Scandinavian 
domestic  missions  comprise  50  travelling  preachers,  52 
local  preachers,  50  churches,  about  5000  members,  and  a 
monthly  journal. 

The  Methodist  Protcttant  Church  arose  from  a  contro- 
versy in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  against  the  alleged 
exclusively  clerical  government  of  the  denomination.  The 
scceders  opposed  episcopacy  and  demanded  lay  represen- 
tation. They  organized  at  a  convention  held  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1830,  which  in  a  session  of  about  twenty  days 
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formed  a  constitution,  retaining  the  doctrines  and  essential 
discipline  of  the  elder  Church,  but  excluding  episcopacy 
and  establishing  equal  lav  and  clerical  representation  in 
the  government  of  the  Church.  Its  annual  conferences 
have  presidents  elected  by  ballot.  It  has  a  delegated  gen- 
eral conference,  composed  of  laymen  and  preachers  sent 
from  its  annual  conferences.  As  the  Protestant  Methodists 
demanded  not  only  lay  representation,  but  the  abolition 
of  episcopacy,  the  concession  of  the  former  by  the  parent 
Church  has  not  succeeded  in  bringing  them  back  again  to 
its  fold^  They  have  themselves  been  divided  by  the  contro- 
versy on  slavery  into  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  of 
the  North-western  States  anil  the  Methodist  Protestants 
of  the  Southern  States  ;  latterly,  the  Northern  branch  has 
assumed  the  title  of  the  Mi/lioilitt  Church,  proposing  to 
combine  under  this  name  the  various  Methodist  sects 
which  havi!  rejected  episcopacy.  This  body  reports  about 
75,000  members  and  025  preachers.  The  Mellimlitt  I'rot- 
estnuts,  k'niith,  report  about  00,000  members  and  423 
preachers.  The  two  branches  have  taken  steps  fur  unifica- 
tion under  the  title  Methodist  Protestant  Chun-li. 

The  Wealryiu  Meik'nlint  ('/nirrh  originated  chiefly  in  the 
anti-slavery  controversy;  the  question  of  lay  representa- 
tion, however,  became  one  of  the  motives  of  its  organiza- 
tion. Some  of  the  most  zealous  anti-slavery  preachers  in 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  called  a  convention  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  IS  1:1.  where  the  new  Church  was  formed 
on  a  basis  identical  in  theology  and  internal  discipline  with 
that  of  the  elder  body,  but  excluding  episcopacy  and  pre- 
siding elders,  and  providing  lay  repri'scntat  ion.  They  ha  \  e 
annually  elected  presidents  of  conferences  and  stationed 
chairmen  of  districts.  Their  preachers  are  appointed  by 
a  committee,  the  conference  having  authoritative  revision 
of  the  appointments.  Local  preachers  as  well  as  laymen 
have  representation  in  the  annual  and  general  conferences. 
At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this  body  it  reported 
6000  members,  with  olio  preachers,  travelling  and  local. 
It  now  reports  about  20,000  members  and  L'.'id  preachers. 

The  African  M<tli"</i*t  K/a'tcupal  Church,  whose  members 
are  sometimes  called  Alftnit>'>t,  was  organized  at  Philadel- 
phia in  18111,  under  the  guidance  of  Richard  Allen,  after- 
wards Bishop  Allen.  They  considered  themselves  dis- 
paraged and  oppressed  in  the  Methudist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  finding  no  redress,  formed  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent body,  consecrated  Allen  as  their  first  bishop,  ami 
adopted  a  system  of  government  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  parent  Church.  They  have  spread  considerably 
in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  and  have  extended 
into  Canada.  They  report  200,000  members  and  COO 
preachers,  including  7  bishops. 

The  Zitm  African  M'  tlin</int  Episcopal  Church  originated 
in  a  secession  of  colored  people  from  the  Methodist  Kpi- 
copal  churches  of  New  York  City  in  1819.  They  retain 
all  the  distinctive  features  of  the  parent  Church,  but  elect 
their  bishops  annually.  These  officers  are  not  consecrated 
by  formal  ordination.  They  report  164,000  members  and 
about  500  preachers. 

The  <\il:ifid  Mi'thodist  Episcopal  Ohitrch  IH  America 
consists  mostly  of  former  African  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  South.  After  the  civil  war  the 
colored  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
desired  a  separate  organization ;  tnis  desire  was  acceded 
to,  and  the  new  Church  was  accordingly  formed  on  I  >ec. 
ID,  1ST".  W.  II.  Miles  ami  It.  II.  Vanderhorst,  colored 
men,  were  consecrated  bishops.  It  consists  of  some  75,000 
members.  No  white  person  is  admitted  to  its  membership, 
It  has  a  weekly  journal  ( The  Christian  Index,  published  at 
Louisville,  Ky.).  In  its  theology  and  polity  it  is  a  copy 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  the  latter 
extends  to  it  parental  care,  without  trenching  on  its  in- 
dependence. It  includes  but  a  fragment  of  the  former 
numerous  African  membership  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South  :  some  of  these  remain  in  the  latter,  some 
have  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  thousands 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  two  African  Episcopal  churches 
above  mentioned. 

The  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  though  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  Moravians,  have  no  rela- 
tions with  tlie  latter,  but  are  Methodists,  and  are  often 
called  Germint  Method!*!*.  In  theology  and  polity  they 
are  nearly  identical  with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
having  bishops,  a  general  conference,  and  annual  confer- 
ences. They  date  from  1800,  the  year  of  their  first  con- 
ference, and  have  numerous  societies  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States. 

The  Evangelical  Association  is  also  an  organization  of 
German  Methodists,  sometimes  called  Albright*,  from  the 
name  of  their  principal  founder.  They  have  bishops,  a 
general  conference,  and  annual  conferences,  about  635 
preachers,  and  80.000  members. 

The  Free  Methodist  Churuh  was  formed  in  I860,  chiefly 


by  friends  of  two  preachers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  who  were  expelled  from  the  Genesee  conference. 
They  disclaim  episcopacy,  but  have  an  elective  HHJJ>  i'iu- 
tendent,  whose  term  of  service  is  four  years ;  otherwise, 
they  copy  the  discipline  and  also  the  theology  of  the  pa- 
rent Church,  but  are  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  the 
restoration  of  the  "  simplicity  "  of  primitive  Methodism. 
They  insist  on  congregational  singing,  excluding  instru- 
mental music ;  on  free  seats  in  the  congregation;  on  ex- 
tempore preaching;  on  plainness  of  dress  and  living;  and 
especially  on  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection.  They 
have  about  100  preachers  and  0000  members. 

The  <'<i»'i<la  Wttlfyan  Mftl<"ttixt*  were  organized  in  1828. 
Before  that  date  the  Methodist  societies  of  both  1'ppcr  and 
Lower  Canada  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church,  but  the  political  differences  of  the 
two  countries  rendered  an  independent  organization  of 
Canadian  Methodism  expedient;  and  the  general  confer- 
ence in  the  I".  S.  readily  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  its  Cana- 
dian communicants.  The  latter  in  their  new  organiza- 
tion did  not  adopt  episcopacy,  but  copied  mostly  the  polity 
of  the  English  Wcsleyans  and  affiliated  with  the  latter. 
They  have  a  book  concern,  weekly  journal  and  periodicals, 
a  university,  Indian  missions,  and  70.000  members. 

The  Kdstffii  il/-<ti*h  Aiiifrifini  ]\'>  \l> //'in  M<iln,tl!niK  are 
a  branch  of  the  great  English  Wesleyan  family,  with  an 
annual  conference,  a  book  concern,  a  weekly  journal,  a 
collegiate  institution,  150  preachers,  and  about  17, 000  com- 
municants. They  are  now  united  with  the  Canada  \Yenli-yau 
M'tltot/iHtH  in  the  1'iiu'tiin  M<-lh<xli*l  I'hm-ch. 

The  Methodist  Epi*f<i[»tl  I'/nn-i-!/  i,f  I'fuii'iln  was  founded 
in  1828  by  Canadian  Methodists  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  action  of  the  majority  of  their  brethren,  who  in  their 
reorganization  after  the  separation  from  the  Church  in  the 
U.S.  declined  to  continue  the  episcopal  government  under 
which  they  had  hitherto  existed  ami  prospered.  The  mi- 
nority organized  separately  on  the  model  of  the  parent 
Church.  It  has  bishops,  a  publishing-house  with  a  weekly 
and  other  periodicals,  more  than  20,000  communicants,  and 
2:;o  preachers. 

The  latest  estimate  of  Methodism  throughout  the  world 
is  4,000,'HM)  communicants,  of  which  number  the  U.  S.  and 
the  North  American  British  possessions  have  2,591,875. 
These  being  actual  recorded  members  of  the  churches,  do 
not  of  course  comprise  the  total  Methodist  }><>f>i/l>iti'>n.  It 
has  been  usual  in  calculating  the  latter  to  add  three  non- 
communicant  members  of  tlie  congregation  for  each  re- 
corded member  of  the  Church,  inclndini:  thus  the  children 
of  communicants  and  the  other  numerous  adherents  of  the 
denomination,  who,  while  habitually  attending  its  services, 
do  not  formally  join  its  societies.  At  this  rate,  the  .Meth- 
odist population  throughout  the  world  must  be  Hi, 0(10. 000, 

; ggregate  considerably  larger  than  the  earlier  estimate 

of  Tyerman,  above  given.  Notwithstanding  the  great  an- 
nual growth  of  the  denomination,  this  total  is  probably 
exaggerated;  14,000,000  would  be  a  more  correct  estimate. 

ABEI,  STKVI  vs. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  The  in- 
troduction of  Methodism  into  America  dales  from  I7o(>, 
but  it  was  not  till  1784  that  it  received  a  distinct  ecclesi- 
astical organization.  In  that  year  John  Wesley,  having 
repudiated  the  doctrine  of  prelatical  succe-sion.  set  apart 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  superintendent  or  bishop,  and  empowered 
him  to  organize  the  Methodists  of  America  into  an  Epis- 
copal Church,  with  Francis  Ashury  as  his  colleague  in  the 
episcopate,  and  other  ministers  as  elders  or  presbyters. 
He  abridged  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  reducing  them  to  twenty-four — another  was  sub- 
sequently added— and  curtailing  several  of  them,  so  as  to 
free  them  from  alleged  Calvinistie  elements;  and  in  a 
similar  way  he  abridged  the  Liturgy,  eliminating  passages 
which  arc  thought  to  have  a  Romish  complexion.  These 
formularies  were  adopted  by  the  "  Christmas  Conference," 
and  the  Church  was  organized  under  the  style  of  "  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America."  All  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  Methodism,  such  as  itinerancy, 
conferences,  love-feasts,  class-meetings,  psalmody,  etc., 
were  retained  as  in  England,  with  such  modifications  as 
the  new  country  required.  As  the  connection  rapidly  in- 
creased, it  was  found  expedient  to  divide  it  into  several 
annual  conferences,  with  a  General  Conference,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  the  annual  conferences,  to  meet  quad- 
rennially. The  first  General  Conference  met  in  New  York 
in  1812.  For  thirty-two  years  the  Church  flourished  under 
this  regime  as  a  united  and  powerful  organization.  It 
became,  indeed,  too  unwieldy  for  one  General  Conference 
jurisdiction,  and  this,  with  the  question  of  slavery,  which 
had  agitated  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  rendered  a 
division  necessary.  At  the  General  Conference  held  in 
New  York  in  1844  the  subject  was  discussed  with  painful 
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interest,  and  measures  were  adopted  in  the  interest  of 
peace  for  a  Depuration  of  the  Church  into  two  distinct  or- 
ganizations. This  is  concisely  set  forth  in  nn  account  of 
the  organization  of  the  M.  K.  Church,  South,  inserted  in 
the  l)i*ri]itine  of  1846  as  follows:  "In  the  judgment  of 
the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences  in  the  slave- 
holding  States,  the  continued  agitation  of  the  subject  of 
slavery  and  abolition  in  a  portion  of  the  Church,  the  fre- 
quent action  on  that  subject  in  the  (icncral  Conference, 
and  especially  the  proceedings,  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  1S44  in  the  case  of 
the  Rev.  James  0.  Andrew,  D.  IX,  one  of  the  bishops,  who 
had  become  connected  with  slavery  by  marriage,  pro- 
duced a  state  of  things  in  the  South  which  rendered  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  General  Conference  over 
the  conferences  aforesaid  inconsistent  with  the  success  of 
the  ministry  in  their  proper  calling.  This  conviction  they 
declared  in  solemn  form  to  the  General  Conference,  accom- 
panied with  a  protest  against  the  action  referred  to,  as- 
sured that  public  opinion  in  the  slavcholding  States 
would  demand,  and  that  a  due  regard  to  the  vital  interests 
of  Christ's  kingdom  would  justify,  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent organization.  The  developments  of  a  few  months 
vindicated  their  anticipations.  The  Church  in  the  South 
and  South-west,  in  her  primary  assemblies,  her  quarterly 
and  annual  conferences,  with  a  unanimity  unparalleled  in 
ecclesiastical  history,  approved  the  course  of  the  delegates, 
and  declared  her  conviction  that  a  separate  jurisdiction 
was  necessary  to  her  existence  and  prosperity.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1844  having  adopted  a  '  Plan  of  Sepa- 
ration '  and  provided  for  the  erection  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences in  the  slaveholding  States  into  a  separate  ecclesias- 
tical connection,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Southern  Gen- 
eral Conference,  the  delegates  of  the  aforementioned  con- 
ferences in  a  published  address  recommended  that  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  said  conferences,  duly  in- 
structed as  to  the  wishes  of  the  ministry  and  laity,  should 
assemble  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1845. 
The  convention  met,  delegates  having  been  formally  ap- 
pointed in  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  and  after  a 
full  and  minute  representation  of  all  the  facts  in  the  prem- 
ises, acting  under  the  provisional  '  Plan  of  Separation/ 
declared  by  solemn  resolution  the  jurisdiction  hitherto  ex- 
ercised by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  over  the  conferences  in  the  slaveholding 
States  entirely  diitoleed,  and  erected  the  said  annual  con- 
ferences into  a  separate  ecclesiastical  connection,  under  the 
style  and  title  of  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  South,  the 
first  General  Conference  of  which  was  held  in  the  town 
of  Petersburg,  Va.,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1848."  The 
"  Plan  of  Separation  "  was  conceived  in  the  most  fraternal 
spirit,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  South  was  urged  by  such 
distinguished  Northern  men  as  Drs.  Olin,  Elliott,  and 
others,  who  believed  that  the  Church  in  the  South  would 
be  ruined  if  Bishop  Andrew  were  deposed  from  the  epis- 
copate (as  virtually  proposed  in  the  pending  resolution), 
and  in  the  North  if  he  exercised  his  episcopal  functions  in 
the  Northern  conferences.  The  "  Plan  "  is  as  follows : 
"  The  select  committee  of  nine  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  declaration  of  the  delegates  from  the  conferences  of 
the  slaveholding  States  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
report:  Whereas,  a  Declaration  has  been  presented  to 
this  General  Conference,  with  the  signatures  of  fifty-one 
delegates  of  the  body  from  thirteen  annual  conferences  in 
the  slaveholding  States,  representing  that,  for  various 
reasons  enumerated,  the  oojects  and  purposes  of  the 
Christian  ministry  and  church  organization  cannot  be 
successfully  accomplished  by  them  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  General  Conference  as  now  constituted  ;  and  where- 
as, in  the  event  of  a  separation,  a  contingency  to  which  the 
Declaration  asks  attention  as  not  improbable,  we  esteem  it 
the  duty  of  this  General  Conference  to  meet  the  emergency 
with  Christian  kindness  and  the  strictest  equity;  therefore, 
Retained,  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  annual  conferences 
in  General  Conference  assembled — 1st,  That  should  the 
conferences  in  the  slaveholding  States  find  it  necessary  to 
unite  in  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  connection,  the  following 
rule  shall  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  such  connection  :  All  the  societies,  stations,  and 
conferences  adhering  to  the  Church  in  the  South  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said  societies,  stations,  and 
conferences  shall  remain  under  the  unmolested  pastoral 
care  of  the  Southern  Church  :  and  the  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  shall  in  no  wise  attempt  to 
organize  churches  or  societies  within  the  limits  of  the 
Church,  South,  nor  shall  they  attempt  to  exercise  any  pas- 
toral oversight  therein,  it  being  understood  that  the  min- 
istry of  the  South  reciprocally  observe  the  same  rule  in 
relation  to  stations,  societies,  and  conferences  adhering,  by 
vote  of  a  majority,  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  : 
provided  also,  that  this  rule  shall  apply  only  to  societies, 
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stations,  and  conferences  bordering  on  the  line  of  division, 
and  not  to  interior  charges,  which  shall  in  all  cases  be 
left  to  the  care  of  that  Church  within  whose  territory  they 
are  situated.  2d,  That  ministers,  local  and  travelling,  of 
every  grade  and  office  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
may,  as  they  prefer,  remain  in  that  Church  or  without 
blame  attach  themselves  to  the  Church,  South.  3d,  Ile- 
solrerl,  by  the  delegates  of  all  the  annual  conferences  in  Gen- 
oral  Conference  assembled.  That  we  recommend  to  all  the 
annual  conferences,  at  their  first  approaching  sessions,  to 
authorize  a  change  of  the  sixth  restrictive  article,  so  that 
the  first  clause  shall  read  thus:  *  They  shall  not  appropriate 
the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern  nor  of  the  Chartered  Fund 
to  any  purpose  other  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  travelling, 
supernumerary,  superannuated,  and  worn-out  prenrln'rs, 
their  wives,  widows,  and  children,  and  to  such  other  pur- 
poses as  may  be  determined  upon  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Conference."  4th,  That  when- 
ever the  annual  conferences,  by  a  vote  of  three-fourths  of 
all  their  members  voting  on  the  third  resolution,  shall  have 
concurred  in  the  recommendation  to  alter  the  sixth  restrict- 
ive article,  the  agents  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati  shall, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to,  deliver  over 
to  any  authorized  agent  or  appointee  of  the  Church,  South, 
should  one  be  authorized,  all  notes  and  book -accounts  against 
the  ministers,  church-members,  or  citizens  within  its  bound- 
aries, with  authority  to  collect  the  same  for  the  sole  use 
of  the  Southern  Church  ;  and  that  said  agents  also  convey 
to  the  aforesaid  agent  or  appointee  of  the  South  all  the  real 
estate,  and  assign  to  him  all  the  property,  including  presses, 
stock,  and  all  right  and  interest  connected  with  the  print- 
ing establishments  at  Charleston,  Richmond,  and  Nashville, 
which  now  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  5th, 
That  when  the  annual  conferences  shall  have  approved  the 
aforesaid  change  in  the  sixth  restrictive  article  there  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  above  agent  of  the  Southern  Church 
so  much  of  the  capital  and  produce  of  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern  as  will,  with  the  notes,  book-accounts,  presses,  etc. 
mentioned  in  the  last  resolution,  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  whole  property  of  said  Concern  that  the  travelling 
ministers  in  the  Southern  Church  shall  bear  to  all  the  travel- 
ling ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ;  the  di- 
vision to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  travelling 
preachers  in  the  forthcoming  Mitnttea.  6th,  That  the  above 
transfer  shall  be  in  the  form  of  annual  payments  of  $2500 
per  annum,  and  specifically  in  stock  of  the  Book  Concern 
and  in  Southern  notes  and  accounts  due  the  establishment, 
and  accruing  after  the  first  transfer  mentioned  above;  and 
until  all  the  payments  are  made  the  Southern  Church  shall 
share  in  all  the  net  profits  of  the  Book  Concern  in  the  pro- 
portion that  the  amount  due  them  or  in  arrears  bears  to  all 
the  property  of  the  Concern.  7th,  That  Nathan  Bangs, 
George  Peck,  and  James  B.  Finlcy  be  and  they  are  hereby 
appointed  commissioners  to  act  in  concert  with  the  same 
number  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Southern  or- 
ganization (should  one  be  formed)  to  estimate  the  amount 
which  will  fall  due  to  the  South  by  the  preceding  rule,  and 
to  have  full  power  to  carry  into  effect  the  whole  arrange- 
ments proposed  with  regard  to  the  division  of  property, 
should  the  separation  take  place.  And  if  by  any  means  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  this  board  of  commissioners,  the  Book 
Committee  at  New  York  shall  fill  said  vacancy.  8th,  That 
whenever  any  agents  of  the  Southern  Church  are  clothed 
with  legal  authority  or  corporate  power  to  act  in  the  prem- 
ises, the  agents  at  New  York  are  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  act  in  concert  with  said  Southern  agents  so  as  to 
give  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  a  legally  binding 
force.  9th,  That  all  the  property  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  in  meeting-houses,  parsonages,  colleges,  scnools, 
conference-funds,  cemeteries,  and  of  every  kind  within  the 
limits  of  the  Southern  organization,  shall  be  for  ever  free 
from  any  claim  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  so  far  as  this  resolution  can  be  of  force  in  the 
premises.  10th,  That  the  Church  so  formed  in  the  South 
shall  have  a  common  property  in  all  the  copyrights  in  pos- 
session of  the  Book  Concern  at  New  York  and  Cincinnati 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  by  the  commissioners,  llth, 
Keiolved,  That  the  bishops  be  respectfully  requested  to  lay 
that  part  of  this  report  requiring  the  action  of  the  annual 
conferences  before  them  as  soon  as  possible,  beginning  with 
the  New  York  conference.  12th,  lieiolvcd,  That  the  Book 
Agents  at  New  York  be  directed  to  make  such  compensa- 
tion to  the  conferences  South  for  their  dividend  from  the 
Chartered  Fund  as  the  commissioners  to  be  provided  for 
shall  agree  upon.  ROBERT  PAINE,  Chairman. 

"  New  York,  June  7, 1844." 

The  Southern  conferences  organized  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  Plan,  and  at  the  first  general 
conference  (in  1846)  Joshua  Soule,  senior  bishop  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  and  Bishop  Andrew  adhered  South,  and 
were  recognized  in  their  episcopal  character;  and  William 
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Capers,  D.  D.,  and  Robert  Paine.  D.  D.,  were  elected  and 
consecrated  as  their  colleagues.  Lovick  Pierce,  D.  D.,  was 
appointed  to  bear  the  fraternal  regards  of  the  conference 
to  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  which  met 
in  Pittsburgin  1848,  but  that  conference  declined  to  receive 
him  in  his  official  character,  and  repudiated  the  "Plan  of 
Separation  "  as  null  and  void.  A  refusal  to  divide  the 
Church  property  with  the  Southern  Church  led  to  litigation, 
which  was  finally  terminated  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.,  which  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
Plan  agreeably  to  the  claim  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South. 
The  court  affirmed  that  according  to  its  provisions  "the 
religious  association  known  as  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  I".  S.  of  America,  as  then  existing,  was 
divided  into  two  associations  or  distinct  Methodist  Epis- 
copal churches,  as  in  the  bill  of  complaint  is  alleged."  At 
first,  the  bishops  of  the  M.  E.  Church  (North)  declined  to 
exercise  their  functions  in  the  South  ;  but  during  the  war 
(1862-65)  and  since,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of 
their  General  Conference,  they  have  organized  annual  con- 
ferences in  all  parts  of  the  South,  as  have  also  the  "Afri- 
can "  and  "  African  /ion  "  connections,  thus  taking  from 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  a  large  part  of  its  colored  mem- 
bers, of  whom  it  numbered  nearly  200.000  in  ISfiO.  At 
the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  1872,  mes- 
sengers were  appointed  to  bear  fraternal  greetings  to  the 
General  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  South,  which  met 
in  Louisville  in  1874.  The  manner  in  which  these  messen- 
gers fulfilled  their  mission  and  were  received  by  the  con- 
ference was  highly  creditable  to  both  parties.  The  con- 
ference respnnded  fraternally  to  their  communications,  and 
authorized  the  bishops  to  appoint  commissioners  to  bear 
fraternal  greetings  tn  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  I-!. 
Church,  which  is  to  meet  in  1876,  and  to  adjust  existing 
difficulties  between  the  two  connections.  The  same  vene- 
rable minister,  Dr,  Lovick  Pierce,  now  over  ninety  years 
of  age,  who  was  appointed  on  a  similar  errand  in  I  sis, 
lead-  this  fraternal  commission.  The  tendency  to  fraternal 
intercourse  is  increasing.  Few  of  either  connection  de-in- 
organic union,  as  the  representation  in  one  general  con- 
ference would  be  little  more  than  nominal,  the  annual  con- 
ferences being  so  numerous  and  the  membership  so  large. 
It  would  be  better  to  subdivide  both  connection-',  so  as  to 
have  several  distinct  jurisdictions,  all  of  which  might  be 
represented  in  an  (ecumenical  conference,  with  no  legislat  i\  c 
or  judicial  powers.  Though  all  the  Arminian  Metli'idi-t- 
in  the  world  agree  in  the  great  essentials  of  Methodism, 
yet  there  is  considerable  difference  in  matters  of  polity, 
which  preclude  organic  union,  but  need  not  interfere  with 
fraternal  intercourse.  The  "  two  Mcthodisms,"  . .  </..  differ 
as  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  bishops  and  the  general 
conference — the  M.  E.  Church.  South,  holding  that  the 
bishops  arc  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  and 
cannot  be  d>')i<^i  <!  by  a  <lrl>  >/<it,  t/  general  conference,  except 
a-  they  may  be  excommunicated  by  regular  process  of  trial  ; 
which  was  the  vexed  question  that  divided  the  Church  in 
1844.  The  M.  E.  Church  has  made  an  addition  to  the  terms 
of  membership  not  sanctioned  by  the  M.  K.  <'hnn-h.  Smith. 
and  altered  the  general  rule  on  sla\cry.  which  the  M.  E. 
Church.  South,  has  cancelled  as  not  being  in  the  ••  General 
Rules"  as  drawn  up  by  .lohn  Wesley.  The  M.  E.  Church, 
South, admits  of  lay  representation  in  the  annual  conference--, 
as  well  as  in  the  General  Conference:  which  the  M.  10. 
Church  does  not.  There  arc  also  differences  in  the  organi- 
zation and  powers  of  district  and  quarterly  conferences, 
and  other  points  which  are  not  very  important,  but  which, 
with  the  foregoing,  render  an  organic  union  undesirable, 
if  not  impossible. 

As  the  great  theatre  of  the  late  war  covered  the  region 
occupied  by  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  it  suffered  greatly 
thereby.  Churches,  parsonages,  seminary  buildings,  etc. 
were  destroyed  or  alienated  from  the  Church  in  many 
places;  thousands  of  its  members  perished:  and  after  the 
surrender  the  greater  part  of  its  colored  membership  »as 
taken  into  other  folds.  But  the  Church  has  rallied  its  for- 
tunes with  wsnderful  energy.  The  (ieaemt  Minutes  for 
1874  report  S224  effective  travelling  ministers,  of  whom 
8  are  bishops-;  261  superannuated  ministers;  :>:Uli  local 
preachers;  886,764  white  communicants,  2663  colored.  4  4H7 
Indians;  total,  ministers  and  members,  712,765.  being  a 
net  increase  in  1874  of  36.165.  Sunday-schools.  7201; 
teachers,  48,825:  scholars,  328,634.  Over  $100.000  was 
contributed  in  1K7-I  for  missions.  At  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  1874,  61  universities,  colleges,  and  other  in-titu 
tions  of  learning  were  reported  as  under  the  care  of  the 
Church,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing.  The 
Publishing-house,  located  in  Xashvilie.  is  a  magnificent 
institution;  it  is  supervised  by  a  Book  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Conference,  and  managed  bv  a 
Book  Agent.  It  employs  an  editor  of  books  and  of  the 
Chn'titian  Advocate,  a  weekly  sheet,  the  organ  of  the  Gen-  I 


eral  Conference ;  and  also  a  Sunday-school  secretary,  who 
edits  a  Sunday-school  magazine,  the  \m«An/-*'-n<W  Visitor, 
and  other  publications  in  that  department.  There  are  many 
other  weekly  papers  issued  in  various  parts  of  the  connec- 
tion. Before  the  war  a  quarterly  review  was  published; 
at  present  its  place  is  supplied  by  the  Southern  Jf<  /  "  <••-, 
issued  by  Dr.  Bledsoe.  The  board  of  missions  has  its 
bureau  in  the  Publishing-house:  it  employs  two  secre- 
taries, and  superintends  the  missions  in  China.  Mexico, 
Brazil,  and  among  the  Indians.  The  domestic  missions 
are  managed  by  the  several  annual  conferences  within 
whose  bounds  they  are  located.  The  property  formerly 
held  by  the  Church  for  the  colored  people  has  been  legally 
transferred  (as  also  the  members  for  the  most  part)  to  the 
Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  That 
connection  reported  to  the  General  Conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  4  bishops,  15  annual  conferences,  607  trav- 
elling preachers,  518  local  preachers,  74.7!)'.)  members,  535 
Sunday-schools,  1 1112  teachers,  49,955  scholars.  It  has  "a 
book-store"  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  publishes  TVie 
Clirittian  Index,  a  very  creditable  monthly  sheet.  It  is 
taking  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  the 
training  of  ministers,  in  which  it  is  aided  by  its  friends 
of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  (See  Dinri/i/im.i,  lleneral 
Minute*,  and  Journal*  of  the  General  Conferences  of  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  and  Methodist  Kpiscupa! 
Church,  South;  Redford's  Or<iiinlz<ii!»n  <>f  t/,r  Metho&utt 
E/>iiCoj>nl  Cliurc/i.  Kiitilli  ;  Myers's  l>;«rufili<ni  <•/'  the  Mftli- 
n't/\t  Epiacopal  Church  ;  Howard's  Rtport*  of  th* Supreme 
Court ;  and  the  foregoing  article  on  METHODISM,  by  Dr. 
Abel  Stevens;  McTyeire's  MHHIKI/  »/ I/IF  fil*riji/!iit  ,-  Suin- 

nicrs's  f'uiiui'  nttiri/  fnl  {//'•  Hiuntl  »/  thi'  M.  !•'.  Clnifrlt, 
Sontli.)  T.  ().  SI-MMKHS. 

Mctlio'<lius,  one  of  the  two  apostles  to  the  Slavonians, 
archbishop  of  Moravia  :  cited  to  appear  before  the  pope 
on  two  occasions — once  for  the  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue 
in  the  church  services.  D.  about  900.  (See  Cvuii,.) 

Methodius,  Church  Father  and  bishop  of  the  fourth 
century ;  wrote  against  Origen  and  Porphyry ;  suffered 
martyrdom.  His  works  are  translated  in  Clarke's  Ltbntnf. 

Mcthomania  [from  the  Gr.  itftri.  "drunkenness,"  and 
tLavia,  "  mania  "],  also  called  Dipsomania,  is  an  irrc.-i-t- 
ible  desire  or  morbid  craving  for  intoxicating  substances, 
and  originates  from  the  depression  of  the  nervous  system 
and  general  weakness  of  all  the  vital  processes  which  fol- 
low after  inebriation.  In  order  to  bring  the  organism 
back  to  its  former  vigor  new  stimulants  arc  used,  and  thus 
grows  up  a  habit  of  intoxication  which  is  now  not  consid- 
ered simply  as  a  moral  blemish,  to  be  corrected  by  nnn-al 
means,  but  is  treated  as  a  disease,  and  in  this  way  often 
cured. 

Mi'lli'nrii,  post-tp.   of  1'sscx  co..  Mass i  the  Man- 

chc-ti-r  atnl  Lawrence  R.  R-,  bininded  N.  by  the  New 
Hampshire  line,  and  S.  in  part  by  the  Merrimaek  liiver, 
has  good  water-power,  furnished  by  the  Spicket.  River, 
manufactures  of  cottons,  woollens,  shoes,  jute,  and  hats.  1 
national  and  1  savings  bank,  a  high  school,  a  public  li- 
brary, and  4  churches.  Pop.  2059. 

Meth'yl  [Gr.  neia,  "with,"  and  iiAij.  "  wood  "1,  (Me  = 
CHs;  in  the  free  state,  Mea  =  C-llr,!.  the  first  member  of 
the  series  of  alcohol  radicals  C,,II2,,  +  i.  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  inethylic  alcohol  that  ethyl  (Cjll,-,)  bears  to  com- 
mon alcohol.  Methyl  may  be  prepared  (  1 )  by  decompos- 
ing cyanide  of  ethyl  with  potassium:  (2)  by  the  electro- 
lysis of  acetic  acid;  (3)  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  methyl 
iodide.  It  is  a  colorless  and  odorless  gas.  which  burns 
with  a  bluish  flame.  It  is  isomeric.  and  probably  identical 
with  the  hydride  of  ethyl,  Cjlljll  =  ('-..11,;.  Methyl  enters 
into  the  composition  of  a  great  variety  of  interesting  com- 
pounds— mcthvlic  or  wood-ether  (CHaljO,  mcthvlie  alco- 
hol, CH.iOH,  'compound  ethers,  as  CllsCl,  CIIsCsHsOj, 
amines,  etc.  C.  I-'.  CIIAXIH.KK. 

Methyl  Alcohol,  Methyl  Hydrate,  Carbinol, 
Pyroxylic  Spirit,  or  Wood-Naphtha  (CIM>  =  CII3 
OH).  It  is  found  associated  with  acetic  acid  in  the  watery 
product  from  the  distillation  of  wood,  and  may  also  be 
formed  (1)  by  distilling  methyl-chloride  with  potassic  hy- 
drate; (2)  by  distilling  oil  of  wintergreen,  which  is  chiefly 
incthyl-salicylatc.  with  potassie  hydrate;  (3)  from  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  by  first  converting  it  into  methylaminc.  and 
then  applying  argentic  nitrate  according  to  the  method  of 
Mendius.  (.Inn.  I'/n-m.  I'liarm,,  exlv.  42.) 

I'rtpartitiau  <>/  I'nmmi-ivinl  }\'in>il-S/t!rit. — The  crude 
watery  liquid  (  i>t/ro!i<f)ir»iiH  ndit)  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  wooil  is  redistilled:  the  first  tenth  which  pa-scs 
over  is  rectified  over  slaked  lime,  whereupon  considerable 
ammonia  is  given  off:  sulphuric  acid  is  then  added,  which 
fixes  the  remaining  ammonia  and  precipitates  some  tarry 
matter:  the  liquid  is  redistilled  and  rectified  several  times 
over  quicklime.  Oak-wood  yields  about  two  gallons  crude 
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wood-spirit  to  the  cord.  The  crude  product  has  a  strong 
nromntic  odor,  and  turns  brown  on  keeping.  It  contain! 
considerable  <itiantities  of  acetone,  metliyl acetate,  ethyl- 
acctatc.  ami  lijrnone  or  xylite,  which  is  the  dimethyl-ace- 
tate <if  ethylriic. 

The  Purification  of  Crude  Wood-Spirit  is  effected  by 
saturating  it  with  fused  calcic  chloride,  with  which  the 
methyl  iilrnlml  forms  a  coni]iound  which  is  not  decomposed 
by  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  It  is  then  heated  over  a 
water-hath  as  long  as  anything  volatile  is  given  off.  It  is 
tlii'ii  distilled  with  water,  and  the  product  is  rectified  over 
quicklime.  A  purer  product  is  obtained  when  the  crude 
product  is  distilled  with  strong  potash  or  soda  ley  previous 
tn  the  treatment  with  calcic  chloride.  To  obtain  perfectly 
pure  methyl  alcohol  an  ether  of  methyl,  as  the  oxalate, 
must  bo  first  prepared  from  the  wood-spirit. 

I'rnprrtii-H. —  Methyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid; 
having  a  purely  spirituous  odor,  like  that  of  common  alco- 
hol. Sp.  gr.  =  0.8142  at  0°  C.  It  boils  at  60°-66.5°,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  vessel,  and  bumps  strongly 
while  boiling.  It  burns  with  a  pale  flame,  and  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  alcohol  in  spirit-lamps.  It  mixes  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  dissolves  fixed  and  volatile 
oils  and  most  resins.  It  unites  directly  with  some  sub- 
st-inces,  forming  compounds  like  the  alcoholates,  in  which 
it  takes  the  place  of  water  of  crystallization  ;  with  calcic 
chloride  it  forms  CaCh-SCHiO;  with  anhydrous  baryta., 
Bs0.2CH<0;  with  potassium  and  sodium,  KCHaO  and 
NaCHsO.  By  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  formic  acid, 
C1UO  +  0  =  ilCH02  +  H20.  Calcic  hypochlorite  (bleach- 
ing-powder)  converts  it  into  chloroform. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  strength  of  pure  methyl 
alcohol  diluted  with  water,  as  determined  by  Ure  (Phil. 
May.,  [3],  xix.  51): 

Percentage  of  Ankydfota  Methyltc  Alcoftol  (up.  gr.  0.81SG, 
at  15°)  in  Wood-Spirit. 


Sp.gr. 

Per 
cent. 

Sp.gr. 

Per 

cent. 

Sp.gr. 

Per 

cent. 

Sp.  gr. 

Per 

cent. 

0.8136 

100.00 

0.8674 

82.00 

0.9008 

(59.44 

0.9344 

53.70 

0.8216 

98.11 

0.8712 

80.64 

0.9032 

08.50 

0.9386 

51.54 

0.82.56 

96.11 

0.8742 

79.36 

0.9060 

67.57 

0.9414 

50.00 

0.8320 

94.S4 

0.8784 

78.13 

0.9070 

66.6K 

0.9448 

47.62 

0.8384 

92.22 

0.8822 

77.00 

0.9116 

6.i.00 

0.9484 

46.00 

0.8418 

90.90 

0.8842 

75.76 

0.9154 

03.30 

0.9518 

43.48 

0.8470 

88.30 

0.8876 

74.63 

0.9184 

61.73 

0.9540 

41.66 

0.8514 

87.72 

0.8918 

73.53 

0.9218 

60.24 

0.9564 

40.00 

0.8584 

8S.20 

0.8930 

72.46 

0.9242 

58.82 

0.9584 

38.46 

0.8596 

84.7S 

0.8950 

71.43 

0.9266 

57.73 

0.9600 

37.11 

0.81)42 

83.33 

0.8984 

70.42 

0.9296 

56.18 

0.9620 

35.71 

G.  Krell  (l)eut.  Chern.  Get.  Ser.,  vi.  1310)  has  given  a 
method  for  estimating  the  proportion  of  pure  methyl  al- 
cohol by  means  of  phosphorus  di-iodide.  Methyl  alcohol 
does  not  give  Lichen's  iodoform  reaction  with  iodine  and 
potash  ;  hence  this  reaction  may  be  employed  to  test  it  for 
ethyl  alcohol,  acetone,  and  other  compounds  which  yield 
iodoform  when  thus  treated.  There  is  said  to  be  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  methyl  alcohol  for  the  preparation 
of  mcthylene  chloride,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  am- 
monia in  ice-machines.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 
Mcthyl'nmine,  Methylammonia,  or  Methylia 
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,  an  organic  base  which  consists  of  am- 


monia (Nils)  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  re- 
placed by  methyl  (Clls).  (See  AMINES.)  Methylamine  is 
prepared  by  the  action  of  potassic  hydrate  on  cyanurato 
of  methyl,  or  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  hydrocyanic  acid.  It 
is  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  strong  ammoniaeal  odor.  It 
turns  reddened  litmus-paper  blue,  fumes  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  burns  readily,  and  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  any 
other  known  gas.  The  aqueous  solution  is  very  caustic, 
and  resembles  aqua  ammonia  in  its  properties. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Meth'ylene  (CH2).  This  compound,  the  first  and 
simplest  of  the  olefines,  is  not  known  with  certainty  in  the 
free  state.  It  is  a  diatomic  radical,  forming  ethers  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  ETHYLEXE  (which  see). 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Meth'ylene  Bichlor'ide,  or  f  hlorometliyl,  a 
cle:ir,  very  volatile,  inflammable  liquid  of  an  agreeable 
chloroform-like  odor,  boiling  at  88°  F.  Its  formula  is 
<'I|..('lo.  It  was  introduced  into  medicine  as  an  anaesthetic 
in  IS(>7  by  Dr.  li.  W.  Richardson  of  London.  As  such  it 
surpasses  even  chloroform  in  speed  of  action  and  absence 
of  disagreeable  after-effects,  but,  unfortunately,  like  chlo- 
roform, it  is  not  entirely  safe.  It  is  administered  by  in- 
halation through  a  special  apparatus.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Meto'ntenj  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis., 
on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  Northern  division. 
Pop.  1898. 


Metomp'kin,  post-tp.  of  Accomack  co.,  Va.  Pop.  4450. 

Ittetonic  Cycle.     See  CYCLE. 

Meton'ymy  [<!r.  /,.T,.,,  r,^,..  "change  of  name"],  a 
trope  or  figure  of  speech  by  which  the  name  of  one  idea  is 
substituted  for  that  of  another  to  which  it  stands  in  some 
relation,  such  as  that  of  cause  to  effect,  substance  to  quality, 
precedent  to  sequence,  etc.  As  the  connection  between  the 
two  ideas  must  bo  real,  and  not  a  mere  combination  ac- 
complished by  the  imagination,  this  trope  has  been  defined 
by  l)r.  Krauth  as  a  grammatical  and  not  a  rhetorical  figure. 
(See  FIGURE  OF  SPEECH.) 

Metre  [Gr.  intTpov,  "measure"],  the  linear  base  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  moneys.  Theo- 
retically, it  is  the  jnffg'ftgfjgth  part  of  a  terrestrial  meridian  ; 
actually,  it  is  the  length  of  a  bar  of  platinum  designed  to 
represent  that  dimension,  now  deposited  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Archives  of  France  in  Paris.  (See  METRIC  SYSTEM.) 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Me'tre  [nerpor,  "measure"],  the  arrangement  of  rhythmic 
feet  into  groups  constituting  lines  or  stanzas.  In  English 
verse  a  foot  is  a  binary  or  triple  group  of  syllables  which 
admit  of  being  distributed  into  rhythmic  periods  by  means 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  accent,  or  the  distribution  of 
strong  or  weak  effects.  Feet  are  the  measures  of  verse,  the 
form  of  which  depends  on  their  number,  kind,  and  succes- 
sion ;  and  when  the  groups  of  feet  are  too  long  to  be  readily 
seized  by  the  listener,  they  fall  into  rhythmic  prose,  as  in 
much  of  Macpherson's  Ossian  : 

The  maids  of  the  song  came  into  our  presence,  and  the  mildly 
blushing  Everallin.  Her  dark  hair  spread  on  her  neck  of  snow, 
her  eye  rolled  in  secret  on  Ossian ;  she  touched  the  harp  of 
music,  and  we  blessed  the  daughter  of  Branuo. — Lathmon. 

Whether  the  following  Ossianic  example  contains  three 
or  four  feet  depends  upon  the  accent  of  the  last  word: 
Once'  we  |  wres'tled  on  |  Mal'mor;  .  .  . 
Ouce'  we  |  wres'tled  |  on'  Mai  |  mor'; 

the  latter  form  being  the  correct  one.  In  case  "on'  Mai' " 
are  both  accented,  we  get  part  of  a  second  line — - 

Once'  we  |  wres'tled  |  on'  •]  | 
Mal'mor  |    .  .  .  , 

where  the  first  line  is  catnleetic,  or  incomplete  at  the  end  ; 
but  should  a  line  end  in  a  weak  syllable,  as  in 
The  ves'  |  per  hymn'  |  is  steal'  |  ing, 

the  overplus  syllable  makes  it  hypermetric.  A  perfect  line 
commonly  bears  the  inconvenient  negative  name  of  acata- 
lectic,  instead  of  which  we  apply  the  term  holometric  (iiAot, 
"entire")  to  forms  like 

Hark',  the  j  ves'per  |  hymn'  is  |  steal'ing  [ ; 
and  ampJiimetric  when  the  time  of  a  foot  is  made  up  of  an 
initial  unacruiis  (or  preliminary  fragment  of  a  line  or  a 
strain)  and  a  final  catalexis — a  common  phase  in  music 
and  in  lyric  verse : 

Be  |  hold'  the  |  chief  who  |  now'  com  |  mands'. 
In  the  stanza  following  the  first  three  lines  are  inde- 
pendent in  metre,  ea«h  being  complete  in  itself,  but  the 
third  and  fourth  are  dependent,  because  they  have  the  foot 
"  light  with  "  in  common — 

Common  |  Sense  one  |  night,  •]  |[  Cataiectlo  Hnc. 

Though  not  |  used  to  |  gambols,  I       Hoiometric  " 

Went  out  |  by  moon  |  light,-  Cataiectlo   •' 

With  I  Genius,  |  on  his  |  rambles.  |   Anacrusic  •• 

Th.  Moore. 

In  the  next  dependent  lines  (Campbell,  1801)  it  will  bo 
observed  that  a  dissyllabic  ending  requires  a  monosyllabic 
initial  in  the  next  line,  as  "  -saken,  In,"  while  a  monosyl- 
labic ending  requires  a  dissyllabic  continuation,  as  "  shore ; 
but  a-" : 

Erin,  my  |  country!  though  |  sad  and  for  |  saken, - 
In  |  dreams  I  re  I  visit  thy  |  seabeaten  I  shore  ;- 
But,  a  |  las !  in  a  |  fair  foreign  |  land  I  a  [  waken,- 
And  |  sigh  for  the  |  friends  who  can  |  meet  me  no  |  more! 

But  this  important  metric  point  is  neglected  in  other  lines, 

such  as — 

Never  a  |  gain  in  the  |  green  sunny  J  bowcrs,- 

Where  my  [  forefathers  |  lived,  shall  I  \  spend  the  sweet  |  hours, 

where  the  rhythm  is  injured  by  a  foot  of  four  syllables. 
These  lines  belong  to  a  poem  commencing  with  the  amphi- 
metric  line — 

There  |  came  to  the  |  beach  a  poor  |  exile  of  |  Erin  ; 
and,  judged  by  its  metre,  the  absence  of  the  anacrusis  in  a 
correlative  catalectic  line  like 

•|  |  Erin,  my  |  country!  though  |  sad  and  for  |  saken, 
makes  it  a<-i<i>ltiil<tiiH  or  heailY-,-. 

In  the  following  lines  of  Collins  we  may  mark  the  first 
oxytonic  (see  under  PROSODY),  and  the  second  as  pa- 
roxytonic  : 

But  thou',  |  O  Hope'!  |  with  eyes'  |  so  fair',  1 
What'  was  |  thy'  de  |  light'ed  |  meas'ure?  | 
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But  as  this  changes  the  rhythm  and  brings  two  accents 
("fair',"  "what"')  together,'  the  better  scansion  is — 
But  |  thou',  ()  I  Hope'!  with  |  eyes'  so  |  fair', 
1 1  What'  was  |  thy'  do  |  Ught'ed  |  meas'ure?  | 

Gray's  paroxytones — 

Thee,  the  |  voice,  the  |  dance  o  |  bey,  1 1 
Temper'd  |  to  thy  |  warbled  |  lay,  •)—  | 

are  better  than  the  oxytonic  scansion — 

1 1  Thee,  |  the  voice,  |  the  dauec  |  obey,  || 
Temper'd  |  to  thy  |  warbled  |  lay.  -[  \ 

The  latter  scansion  is  inconsistent  with  our  musical  nota- 
tion, which  places  the  accented  note  and  syllable  at  the 
beginning  of  the  measure,  and  as  a  consequence  most  verse, 
however  written,  is  recited  with  the  initial  accent. 

As  in  the  Latin  hexameter,  there  are  neutral  feet  in 
English  verse,  but  here,  instead  of  being  rhythmic,  they 
are  monotonous  bits  of  prose  inserted  to  till  out  the  metre. 
This  defect  is  indicated  by  italics  in  the  following  lines, 
which  are  mere  prose : 

IM  lite  mad  poets  say  whate'er  they  please 
Of  the  street  fairies,  peris,  goddess,  s, 
There  is  not  such  a  treat  among  them  all, 
Haunters  of  cavern,  lake,  and  waterfall, 
As  a  real  woman,  lineal  indeed. — Keats. 

Dryden  makes  efficient  use  of  neutral  feet  composed  of 
weak  syllables  to  paint  rapidity  of  action,  ns  in 
Swift,  as  a  shaft',  or  wTngetl  wind',  she  flies', 
And  dart'ing  to  the  port',  obtains'  the  prize'. 
Metre  is  symmetric  when  the  number  of  syllables  in  the 
line  is  a  multiple  of  the  accent-places;  in  other  cases  it  is 
iiitiymiuclric.     The  mixed  metre  line, 

Calls'  a  |  loud'  to  the  |  chase', 

is  symmetric,  because  the  third  syllable  of  the  second  foot 
supplies  the  deficiency  of  the  third,  and  allows  of  a  scan- 
sion in  pure  binary  rhythm  and  compound  metre: 

Calls'  a  |  loud'  to  |  the  chase'. 

Metre  is  simple,  whether  in  binary,  triple,  or  mixed 
rhythm,  when  the  strong  and  weak  syllables  follow  in  a 
certain  degree  of  regularity ;  it  is  compound  when  different 
parts  of  the  line  or  stanza  admit  of  a  different  scansion, 
as  in  Dr.  (Juthrie's  line — 

Wait'ing  |  till'  the  |  Mas'ter  ||  shall  bid'  |  me  rise'  |  and  come.'  | 
The  most  common  English  metre  is  the  heroic  line  of  ten 
syllables,  a  pentapody  in  which  the  second,  fourth,  sixth, 
eighth,  and  tenth  occupy  the  points  of  accent.  This  me- 
tre is  often  varied  by  a  hexapody  or  Alexandrine,  as  in 
the  last  line  of  the  Spenserian  stanza — 

What  booteth  then  the  good  and  righteous  deed, 

If  goodnesse  find  no  grace,  nor  righteousnesse  no  meed? 

A  monosyllable  per  te  cannot  form  a  foot,  but  with  the 
aid  of  a  rest  it  may  occupy  the  time  of  one,  as  in  the  two 
first  feet  of  Tennyson's — • 

Break,  |  break,  |  break,— 

At  the  |  foot  of  thy  |  crags,  [  0  Sea !  | 
or — • 

At  the  |  foot  of  I  thy  crags,  |  O  Sea !  | 

A  detached  single  foot  is  not  metric,  but  it  may  fill  out 
the  metre  of  other  feet,  or  become  metric  by  repetition. 
The  examples  of  monopody  which  follow  fall  respectively 
into  four  and  three  metric  lines.  The  side  letters  indi- 
cate the  rhymes : 

Let'  us          o  When  damp',  a 

Nightly     b  With  lamp      a 

Get  &  a  I  trump,          a 

Sprightly  b  My  cup        b 

Cup  or          c  To  sup,        b 

Supper      c  And  dip  c 

In— or          rf  My  lip  c 

Dinner,    d  In  flip.  c 

The  next  form  is  a  paroxytonic  ('  °)  holometrio  tetrap- 
ody,  in  binary  rhythm  : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee; 

Ruthless  bears,  they  will  not  cheer  thee.— Shalapeart. 

This  is  the  metre  of  Hiawatha,  of  the  Finnish  Kalei-ala, 
and  it  is  known  to  Oriental  and  Slavonic  verse.  The  short- 
ness of  the  lines  loaves  little  room  for  variety,  and  it  has 
been  but  sparingly  used  in  English,  where  a  form  is  pre- 
ferred with  the  alternate  lines  shortened,  and  which  is 
sometimes  written  in  long  lines — 

Leapt  the  troutling  idly  darting  from  some  root-encircled  spot, 

Bent  the  bulrush,  blushed  the  mallows,  smiled  the  blue  foruet- 

me-not.—  All  the  Year  Round,  July,  1870. 

Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer! 
List,  ye  landsmen,  all  to  m<'; 

Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 

Sing  the  dangers  of  the  sea.— G.  A.  Stenns. 
Akin  to  this,  we  have  lines  like  these  of  Hcmans : 
There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths,  if  hut  our  watchful  eyes 
Can  trace  it  'midst  peculiar  things,  and  through  their  lowly  guise; 
constituting  the  metre  of  Chapman's  Homer,  Phaer's  Virgil, 
and  Golding's  Ovid.     Such  long  lines  require  a  wide  page, 


and  as  a  consequence  they  are  commonly  cut  in  two  (at  a 
point  indicated  by  the  commas  in  the  preceding  distich), 
when  they  are  known  as  ballad  metre,  service  metre,  or 
common  metre.  Originally,  when  such  lines  were  divided, 
the  copyist  did  not  always  use  additional  capitals,  and  in 
fact  there  is  no  reason  why  printed  verse  should  differ  from 
prose  in  this  respect,  particularly  in  Greek  and  Latin  : 
Eche  daye  declareth  by  his  course, 

an  other  daye  to  come, 
And  by  the  night  we  knowe  likewise 
a  nightly  course  to  runne.        Stemholde,  1551. 

The  additional  syllabic  in  triple  rhythm  yields  somewhat 
more  material  for  variety  than  binary  rhythm  affords,  but 
most  of  the  metres  in  one  may  be  represented  in  the  other. 
When  feet  of  two  and  of  three  syllables  are  used  together, 
they  constitute  an  inferior  kind  of  metre  in  mijccd  rhythm. 
(See  the  final  paragraph  at  HEXAMETER.)  As  in  music  an 
appropriate  wxlnhttioii  introduces  a  discord,  so  ininivil 
metre  the  addition  or  suppression  of  a  syllabic  should  be  so 
managed  as  not  to  shock  the  rhythmic  sense;  the  syllables 
in  the  binary  feet  should  be  rather  long,  those  in  the  triple 
ones  rather  short. 

The  metres  used  in  hymnology  are  given  in  treatises  on 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  sacred  music.  The  present  article 
and  others  on  collateral  subjects  are  based  upon  an  unpub- 
lished volmue  on  English  prosody  by  the  writer. 

S.  S.  HALDEMAK. 

Met'ric  System,  The,  of  Weights,  Measures, 
and  Moneys,  a  system  designed  to  remove  the  confusion 
arising  out  of  the  excessive  diversity  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures prevailing  in  the  world,  by  substituting  in  place  of  the 
arbitrary  and  inconsistent  systems  actually  in  use.  a  single 
one  constructed  on  scientific  principles  and  resting  on  a 
natural  and  invariable  standard.  The  proposition  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  system  originated  in  IT'.HI  with  Prince 
Talleyrand,  then  Bishop  of  Autun.  He  recommended  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  beating  seconds  in  latitude  4.V  ;is 
a  suitable'  linear  basis,  and  introduced  into  the  National 
Assembly  of  France  a  decree  embodying  this  propusitiun 
and  providing  for  a  scientific  determination  of  the  e.xac't 
length  of  this  pendulum  by  a  commission  to  be  composed 
in  equal  numbers  of  members  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London.  This  de- 
cree with  some  modification  was  adopted,  and  the  king, 
Louis  XVI.,  was  requested  to  open  a  correspondence  on 
the  subject  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  did; 
but  owing  to  the  temper  and  the  public  troubles  of  the 
times  this  overture'  met  with  no  response.  Similar  appli- 
cations to  other  nations  were  more  successful,  and  in  sub- 
sequent proceedings,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Switz- 
erland, Denmark,  and  Sweden  participated  by  sending 
delegates  to  an  international  commission.  The  system 
itself  was  however  matured  by  the  labors  of  a  committee 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  embracing  Borda,  Lagrange, 
Laplace,  Monge,  and  Condorcet,  five  of  the  ablest  mathe- 
maticians of  Europe.  Their  report,  dated  March  111.  1791, 
after  considering  the  comparative  fitness,  as  a  standard  of 
length,  of  the  pendulum  and  of  the  earth  itself  in  some 
one  of  its  natural  dimensions,  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  recommended  as  the  standard  unit  of  linear  measure, 
one  ten-millionth  of  the  quadrant  of  a  terrestrial  meridian. 
The  report  was  communicated  to  the  Assembly  and  rc- 
•  c-ivcd  its  sanction.  Committees  of  the  Academy  were 
then  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  necessary  de- 
terminations of  the  standard  units,  including  those  of 
capacity  and  weight  as  well  as  that  of  length.  An  arc  of 
the  meridian  passing  through  Paris  and  extending  from 
Dunkirk  to  Barcelona  was  measured  trigonometrically  by 
Delambre  and  Me'chain,  an  operation  of  immense  labor 
which  occupied  seven  years  ;  the  object  being  to  ascertain 
with  the  greatest  exactness  the  length  of  the  linear  base, 
called  the  METRE.  It  was  resolved  to  make  the  unit  of 
volume  equal  to  the  capacity  of  a  cubical  vessel  measuring 
one-tenth  of  a  metre  on  its  edges;  and  the  standard  of 
weight,  the  actual  weight  of  distilled  water  which  should 
fill  such  a  vessel  at  the  temperature  of  maximum  density. 
The  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  water  under  these  con- 
ditions was  therefore  made  a  subject  of  elaborate  investi- 
gation by  a  committee  of  the  Academy,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  results  obtained,  the  standard  unit  of  weight,  called 
the  gramme,  was  fixed  at  one  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
standard  weight  above  mentioned,  which,  being  one  thou- 
sand grammes  in  weight,  is  called  the  kilogramme. 

On  the  4th  day  of  the  month  Messidor,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  the  Republic  "one  and  indivisible,"  the  inter- 
national commission  above  referred  to,  after  having  care- 
fully tested  the  accuracy  of  the  standards  prepared  by  the 
committees  of  the  Academy,  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the 
Palace  of  the  Archives  in  Paris,  and  there  deposited  the 
standard  metre,  a  simple  bar  of  platinum,  which  repre- 
sents the  linear  base  of  the  system,  and  the  standard  kilo- 
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gramme,  a  simple  cylinder,  also  of  platinum,  which  repre- 
sents the  unit  of  metric  weights.  The  value  of  these  units 
hail,  however,  been  ascertained  much  earlier  with  an  accu- 
racy sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  ;  and  by  a  law 
passed  on  the  1st  of  August,  1793,  the  metric  system  was 
established  as  the  only  legal  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures for  Hnince  and  the  French  colonial  possessions.  The 
system  has  since  been  successively  adopted  by  Holland, 
llclgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  the  German  Empire, 
Greece,  Roumania,  British  India,  Mexico,  New  Granada, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, and  Chili.  Switzerland,  without  adopting  the  system 
in  full,  has  given  to  all  her  standards  metric  values,  and 
Denmark  has  done  the  same  for  her  standard  of  weight. 
Austria  has  adopted  the  system  for  custom-house  purposes, 
and  Turkey  has  introduced  a  metric  measure  of  length.  In 
(ireat  Britain  the  use  of  metric  denominations  in  business 
transactions  has  been  made  legally  permissible;  but,  by  a 
singular  inconsistency,  the  metric  weights  and  measures 
themselves  are  not  allowed  to  be  kept  in  tradesmen's  shops, 
and  employed  in  actual  commerce.  In  the  United  States, 
metric  weights  and  measures  were  legalized  by  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  July  27,  1866,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  at  Washington  was  di- 
rected to  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  executive  authorities 
of  the  several  States  authenticated  standards  for  the  veri- 
fication of  metric  weights  and  measures  used  in  commer- 
cial affairs.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  countries  in 
which  the  metric  system  has  been  established  by  law 
amounts  to  nearly  350,000,000  ;  of  those  in  which  it  has 
been  partially  introduced,  to  about  70,000,000 ;  and  of 
those  where  its  use  is  legally  permissible,  to  70,000,000 
more.  It  has  thus  been  adopted  by  largely  more  than 
one-half  the  civilized  and  Christian  world. 

The  question  has  been  somewhat  discussed  whether  the 
prototype  metre  of  the  Archives  is  really,  with  great  se- 
verity of  exactness,  as  it  purports  to  be,  one  ten-millionth 
part  of  a  terrestrial  meridian.  This  question  complicates 
itself  with  the  further  question  what  is  the  true  figure  of 
the  earth.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
measurement  made  by  the  French  geodesists ;  but  they 
measured  only  about  ten  degrees  of  the  Paris  meridian, 
and  from  this  measurement  deduced  the  length  of  the  en- 
tire quadrant  of  ninety  degrees,  by  calculation  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  earth  is  a  regular  spheroid  having  an 
ellipticity  of  ^Jjth.  The  investigations  of  Gen.  T.  F.  De 
Schubert  of  the  Russian  army,  and  of  Capt.  A.  R.  Clarke 
of  the  British  Ordnance  Survey,  have  made  it  probable 
that  the  earth  is  an  ellipsoid  of  three  unequal  axes,  rather 
than  a  spheroid,  and  that  the  meridian  passing  through 
Paris  is  a  trifle  longer  than  the  French  computers  sup- 
posed. If  this  is  so — a  thing,  however,  which  must  be  yet 
regarded  as  doubtful — the  prototype  metre  of  the  Ar- 
chives is  by  a  very  minute  fraction  (hardly  more  than  one 
two-hundredth  of  an  inch)  less  than  TUBd'siiBs"1  °f  tne  Paris 
meridian  quadrant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  on  the  same 
supposition,  with  almost  mathematical  exactness,  the 
TBBfl'ffBim'h  Part  °f  tue  meridian  quadrant  passing  through 
New  York  City. 

These  discussions,  and  the  desirability  of  settling  all 
doubts  as  to  the  stability  of  the  system  and  the  perma- 
nency of  its  unit-bases,  as  well  as  of  providing  authenti- 
cated copies  of  the  prototype  standards  to  be  distributed 
to  the  governments  of  all  metric  nations,  and  of  securing 
such  standards  against  the  danger  of  alteration  in  all  com- 
ing time,  led  to  the  assembling  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1870, 
of  an  international  commission  to  consider  and  adjust  all 
questions  connected  with  this  subject.  In  this  commis- 
sion, thirty  independent  powers  were  represented.  The 
deliberations  of  the  commission,  interrupted  by  the  war  of 
that  year  between  France  and  Germany,  were  subsequently 
resumed,  and  resulted  at  length  in  an  international  conven- 
tion providing  for  the  maintenance  at  Paris  of  an  Inter- 
national Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures,  to  be  supported 
by  jtfo  i-dtn  contributions  from  all  the  signatory  powers, 
and  charged  with  the  care  of  the  prototype  standards,  and 
with  the  duty  of  constructing  and  verifying  copies  of  those 
standards  not  only  for  the  powers  interested  but  for  other 
governments  or  even  for  corporations  and  individuals  who 
should  apply  for  them  and  should  be  willing  to  pay  the 
expense  attending  their  construction  and  comparison.  This 
convention  was  signed  in  March,  1874,  the  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Washburnc,  being,  by 
consent  and  direction  of  the  President,  one  of  the  signers. 
It  was  resolved  by  this  commission  that  the  prototype 
metre  ntnl  the  prototype  kilogramme  of  the  Archives  shall 
be  recognized  and  perpetuated  for  ever  as  the  true  bases 
of  the  system,  without  regard  to  any  doubtful  questions 
which  have  been  raised  as  to  the  exactness  of  their  corre- 
spondence with  their  theoretic  values. 

The  units  of  the  Metric  System  are  five — viz.  1.  The 


METHE  —  the  unit  of  length  =  3.280899  feet  =  39.37079 
inches, 

2.  The  ARK  —  the  unit  of  surface  =  the  square  of  ten 
metres  =  119.60332  square  yards. 

3.  Tho  LITHE  —  the  unit  of  capacity  =  the  cube  of  one- 
tenth  of   a   metre  =  0.26418635   gals.  =  1.0667454   qts.  = 
•2.\  i:M908  pints. 

4.  The  STKRE  —  the  unit  of  solidity  =  one  cubic  metre  = 
35.336636  cu.  feet  =  1.308764  cu.  yards.   This  unit  has  fallen 
into  general  disuse. 

5.  The  GRAMME  —  the  unit  of  weight  =  15.43234874  grains 
troy. 

Each  unit  has  its  decimal  multiples  and  submultiplcs ; 
that  is,  weights  and  measures  ten  times  larger  or  ten  times 
smaller  than  the  unit  of  the  denomination  preceding.  These 
multiples  and  submultiples  are  indicated  by  prefixes  placed 
before  the  names  of  the  several  fundamental  units.  The 
prefixes  denoting  multiples  are  derived  from  the  (ireek  lan- 
guage, and  are  dcka,  ten  ;  tiecto,  hundred ;  kilo,  thousand ; 
and  myria,  ten  thousand.  Those  denoting  submultiples  are 
from  the  Latin,  and  axe  dec!,  tenth;  ceuli,  hundredth  ;  and 
ntillt,  thousandth. 

The  unit  of  itinerary  measure  is  the  KILOMETRE,  which 
is  equal  to  0.62138  mile. 

The  unit  of  land  measure  is  the  HECTARE,  equal  to  2.47114 
acres. 

Tho  unit  of  commercial  weight  is  the  KILOGRAMME,  equal 
to  2.20462125  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  system  of  French  moneys  is  connected  with  that  of 
metric  weights  by  the  creation  of  a  coin  of  standard  silver 
(nine  parts  pure  silver  and  one  of  alloy)  to  represent  the 
monetary  unit,called  the  FRANC,  having  the  weight  of  exactly 
five  grammes  ;  the  coins  of  higher  and  lower  denominations 
being  multiples  and  submultiples  of  this.  As  in  the  coinage 
system  of  France  gold  and  silver  are  equally  standard 
metals,  it  is  necessary  that  their  relative  values,  weight  for 
weight,  should  be  determined  by  an  arbitrary  ratio.  This 
ratio  is  fixed  by  law  at  15J  to  1 ;  and  accordingly  the 
twenty-frane  piece  of  gold,  commonly  (though  not  legally) 
called  the  napoleon,  has  the  weight  of  twenty  times  five 
grammes  divided  by  15J,  which  is  equal  to  6.4516  grammes 
of  standard  gold.  .  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Met'ronome  [Or.  nirpor,  "  measure,"  and  i-nMW.  "  a  di- 
vision "],  in  music,  an  instrument  for  the  measurement  and 
regulation  of  time.  As  the  directive  terms  usually  prefixed 
to  musical  compositions,  such  as  adagio,  lento,  andante, 
allegro,  etc.,  can  only  give  to  the  performer  an  approximate 
idea  of  the  rate  or  velocity  intended  by  the  composer,  various 
means  have  been  employed  to  indicate  the  speed  with  more 
precision.  The  metronome,  invented  by  John  Maelzcl,  a 
mechanician  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and 
brought  into  use  in  tho  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
is  a  simple  but  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  any  degree 
of  slowness  or  rapidity  can  be  marked,  and  practically 
shown  with  the  greatest  exactness.  The  instrument  is 
small  and  portable,  in  form  between  that  of  the  pyramid 
and  the  obelisk,  and  consists  of  an  inverted  steel  pendulum 
(eight  or  nine  inches  long),  on  which  is  a  sliding  weight 
which  may  be  moved  up  or  down  the  pendulum,  and  thus 
brought  opposite  to  any  of  the  figures  on  a  graduated  scale 
in  its  rear.  The  pendulum  is  moved  by  simple  wheelwork, 
and  makes  a  loud  tick  for  every  vibration.  It  is  evident 
that  tho  sliding  weight  determines  the  rate  at  which  the 
pendulum  will  vibrate.  If  it  is  near  the  point  of  suspen- 
sion the  motion  will  be  rapid ;  and  the  rapidity  decreases 
in  proportion  as  the  weight  is  moved  towards  the  remote 
end,  where  the  slowest  point  is  reached.  In  practical  use 
the  object  is  to  ascertain  how  many  minims,  crotchets,  etc. 
of  a  given  piece  of  music  are  to  be  performed  in  one  minute 
of  time.  The  numbers  on  tho  scale  have  therefore  refer- 
ence, as  Mr.  Maelzel  remarks,  "to  a  minute  of  time — (.  e, 
when  the  weight  is  placed  at  50,  fifty  beats  or  ticks  will 
occur  in  each  minute;  when  at  60,  sixty  beats  (or  seconds 
exactly)  in  a  minute;  when  at  100, one  hundred  beats  in  a 
minute,"  etc.  Tho  rate  at  which  any  piece  of  music  is  to 
be  played  is  thus  easily  found  when  the  metronome  mark 
is  placed  by  the  composer  at  the  beginning.  For  example, 

\  —  50,  means  that  when  the  sliding  weight  is  placed  at 
that  figure  on  the  graduated  scale,  the  pendulum  will 
vibrate  nitre  for  every  minim  in  the  music,  :ind  that  there 
will  bo  fifty  minims  (or  their  value  in  other  notes)  in  a 
minute  of  actual  or  clock-time.  And  when  the  rate  indi- 
cated is  |  =  75,  and  the  weight  is  set  accordingly,  then  the 
pendulum  will  vibrate  and  tick  seventy-five  times  (or 
crotchets)  in  each  minute.  WILLIAM  STAUNTON. 

Metrop'olis,  city,  cap.  of  Massoc  co.,  111.,  40  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  has  5  churches,  2  ship- 
yards, 4  steam  saw-mills,  3  flouring-mills,  a  steam-ferry,  2 
newspapers,  and  stores.  Pop.  2490. 

15.  O.  JONES,  E».  "  MASSAC  JOURNAL." 
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MKTTERNICH— M  EURSIUS. 


Mct'ternich  (CLEMKNS  WKNZKL  NEPOMTK  LOTIIAR), 
PRINCE,  b.  at  Ooblcntz  May  15, 1773;  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Mcntz  and  Strasburg ;  was  appointed  Austrian  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague  in  1794.  but  returned  to  Vienna  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  French  ;  married  in 
1 7115  the  granddaughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Prince  Kaunitz  ; 
was  employed  at  the  Congress  of  Rastadt  (171)7-99),  and 
went  in  1801  to  Dresden  as  ambassador,  in  1803  to  Berlin, 
and  in  1806  to  Paris;  on  Oct.  8,  1809,  was  made  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  on  May  2?>,  1821,  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  which  positions  ho  held  till  Mar.  13,  1848.  With 
great  shrewdness  he  kept  Austria  out  of  the  great  conflict 
of  1813  until  she  could  make  her  own  conditions  for  her 
participation,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1814),  of 
which  he  was  unanimously  chosen  president,  he  procured 
for  Austria  a  great  extension  of  territory  and  a  prominent 
position  in  Germany  and  Italy.  For  the  next  thirty  years 
in-  actually  stood  at  the  head  of  the  continental  politics  of 
Europe,  and  by  the  congresses  of  Aix-la-Chapclle  f  ISIS). 
Carlsbad  (1819),  Vienna  (1820),  Laybaeh  (1821),  Verona 
(1822).  Miinchengratz  (1833),  Toplitz  (1835),  etc.,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  he  succeeded  in  suppressing 
almost  every  national  or  liberal  movement  in  Europe.  He 
most  completely  worked  out  his  system  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Austria,  which  by  censure,  police,  etc.  was  almost 
hermetically  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Neverthe- 
less, on  Mar.  13,  1848,  the  revolution  in  Vienna  compelled 
the  prince  to  flee  for  his  life.  He  resided  in  London  till 
Nov.,  1849,  when  he  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement  till  his  death,  July  11,  1859. 

Mettray'^  a  v.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Indre- 
et- Loire,  contains  a  celebrated  institution  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents which  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years 
with  great  success.  Pop.  2211. 

Metuch'en,  post-v.  of  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.,  in  Raritan 
tp.,  on  the  Now  Jersey  R.  R. 

Mrt/,  a  city  and  fortress  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the 
Moselle,  has  (1,888  inhabitants  (Dec.  1,  1871).  The  town 
is  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which 
divides  into  several  arms,  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world.  Seven  strong 
forts— Plappcville  and  St.  Qucntin  to  the  W.,  St.  Eloy  to 
the  X..  St.  .lulien  to  the  N.  E.,  Les  Battes  to  the  E.,  Quen- 
len  to  the  P.  E.,  and  St.  Privat  to  the  S.— crown  the  hills 
around  it.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  highest  authorities  of  Lor- 
raine, of  a  bishop,  of  a  civil  and  commercial  tribunal,  etc., 
and  has  an  academy,  a  college,  2  seminaries,  a  school  of 
artillery,  a  museum  with  collections  of  Roman  antiquities, 
coins,  and  pictures,  a  library  containing  30,000  volumes,  a 
botanical  garden,  anil  an  arsenal.  The  most  important 
public  buildings  are^the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  a  Gothic 
structure,  commenced  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  navo 
finished  in  1392,  the  choir  in  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a 
tower  118  metres  high  and  containing  a  bell  weighing  260 
owts. ;  the  church  of  St.  Vincent,  commenced  in  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  the  church  of  St.  Eueharius,  from  the 
twelfth  century  :  and  the  palace  of  justice,  from  the  eight- 
eenth. Statues  of  Marshal  Fabert  and  Marshal  Ney  adorn 
the  city.  The  esplanade  presents  beautiful  walks  ;  oppo- 
site stand  the  magnificent  barracks.  Brushes,  fur.  felt, 
leather,  paper,  soap,  silk,  woollens,  embroideries,  drugs,  eto. 
are  manufactured,  and  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine, 
timber,  corn,  and  hides. 

Metz,  whose  ancient  name  was  l)i>-»<tm-i>m  or  Media- 
watrfrfi,  was  destroyed  by  Attila  in  the  fifth  century, 
then  became  the  capital  of  Austrasia,  fell  on  the  division 
of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  to  Germany,  and  was  es- 
tablished as  a  free  imperial  city,  governed  by  a  count  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor.  In  1444  the  French  besieged 
the  city  without  taking  it,  but  in  1552  it  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  with  the  elec- 
tor Maurice  of  Saxony  at  their  head,  asked  King  Henry 
II.  of  Franco  to  aid  them  against  the  German  emperor. 
Henry  entered  Lorraine  with  35,000  men,  and,  calling  him- 
self vtHCto  libertttti*  tiermanicx,  demanded  free  passage 
through  the  cities,  also  through  Motz.  But  his  troops, 
having  entered  the  city  under  the  constable  of  Montmo- 
rency,  remained  there.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  besieged 
it  in  vain  from  Oct.,  1552,  to  Jan.,  1553  ;  the  French  com- 
mander, Duke  Francis  of  Guise,  defended  it  successfully. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  considered  themselves  as  yet  only 
the  protectors  of  the  city;  Louis  XIII.  was  the  first  who  ex- 
ercised the  rights  of  a  sovereign,  and  made  it  in  1633  the 
seat  of  a  parliament.  The  German  empire  complained,  but 
was  too  weak  to  retake  the  city,  and  by  the  Pence  of  West- 
phalia in  1648  the  authority  of  Franco  over  Metz.  as  well 
as  over  Tout  and  Verdun,  was  acknowledged  and  guaran- 
tied. But  by  the  war  of  1870-71  the  state  of  affairs  was 
entirely  changed.  The  fortress,  which  had  been  much 
strengthened  by  Napoleon  III.,  formed  the  principal  point 


of  support  for  the  imperial  army  drawn  up  along  the  Ger- 
man frontier,  and  after  the  first  defeats  at  Weissenburg 
and  Worth  it  served  as  a  retreat  for  the  largest  part  of  the 
army,  numbering  more  than  180,000,  under  Marshal  Ba- 
zainc.  But  before  the  marshal  could  lead  this  army  out 
for  operations  in  the  open  field  he  was  shut  up  in  the  fort- 
ress by  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Germans.  First  he  was  at- 
tacked at  Courcelles,  Aug.  14, 1870,  to  the  E.  of  the  fortress, 
and  thereby  prevented  from  completing  in  proper  time  his 
march  through,  though  he  had  already  commenced  it.  Then, 
having  left  the  fortress,  he  was  attacked  (Aug.  Hi)  by  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  on  the  opposite  side,  and  thrown  back 
within  the  walls  of  Metz  by  the  battle  of  Vionville.  At  last. 
by  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  (Aug.  18)  he  was  compelled 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Met?..  Prince  Frederick  Charles  en- 
closed Metz  with  an  army  of  200,000  men,  and  thus  the 
memorable  siege  began  which  ended  with  the  surrender 
both  of  army  and  fortress.  Provided  with  a  suitable  gar- 
rison, Metz  might  have  held  out  for  a  long  time,  but  an 
army  so  large  would  necessarily  consume  the  supplies 
very  soon,  and  be  compelled  by  hunger  to  surrender.  The 
fortress,  on  the  other  hand,  weakened  the  army,  which, 
drawn  up  between  the  forts,  could  only  form  slowly  under 
the  eyes  of  the  enemy  ami  within  reach  of  his  guns.  Thus 
it  hiippened  that  these  two  powerful  agencies  of  resistance 
neutralized  each  other  because  they  were  unduly  combined. 
\e\crtheless,  in  spite  of  this  wretched  situation  and  the 
greatest  privations,  the  army  held  out  for  a  long  time  and 
made  several  brilliant  sallies.  A  severe  contest  took  place 
between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  on  Aug.  31  and 
Sept.  1.  On  these  two  days  Ha/.aine  endeavored  with  his 
whole  force  to  break  through  to  the  X.  E.,  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Barbe  ami  Malroy-Charly,  expecting  that  the  army 
of  Chalons  would  approach  at  the  same  time  and  support 
him.  But  this  army  ilid  not  come  up  ;  it  was  itself  en- 
closed at  Sedan  by  another  German  army,  and  the  attempt 
at  breaking  through  met  with  so  stubborn  a  resistance  in 
the  battle  of  Noisseville  that,  after  a  contest  of  two  < 
in  which  there  fell  on  the  German  side  about  L'ooo  men  and 
on  the  French  side  Mill  more,  the  French  were  compelled 
to  return  to  the  fortress.  The  situation  of  the  French  army 
became  more  and  more  wretched  under  the  double  influence 
of  both  moral  and  physical  sufferings.  The  damp  weather 
and  the  scanty  and  poor  food  caused  much  sickness.  The 
German  army  also  suffered  much  from  its  long  inaction; 
it  had  more  than  25  percent,  sick.  At  last,  toward  the  end 
of  October,  Bazainc  offered  to  capitulate,  having  lost.  from 
Aug.  14  to  Oct.  7,  25  generals.  2099  officers,  and  40,339  men, 
wounded,  dead,  and  missing,  without  counting  the  .-ick. 
On  Oct.  27  the  capitulation  was  concln<l<  <l.  in  ronling  to 
which  the  fortress  was  to  be  occupied  by  the  Germans,  and 
the  French  army  to  go  to  Germany  as  prisoners  of  war.  All 
war-materials  and  in-i_-nia  of  honor  were  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Germans.  The  French  army  which  surrendered,  in- 
cluding the  sick  and  the  national  guard,  comprised  1 73,000 
men,  with  6000  officers  and  3  marshals.  The  war-material. 
worth  80.000,000  francs,  comprised  800  cannon,  furniture 
for  85  batteries.  111!  mitrailleuses.  300,000  muskets,  an  enor- 
mous number  of  sabres  and  cuirasses.  20011  wagons,  etc.; 
53  eagles  and  colors  were  taken.  By  the  Peace  of  Frank- 
fort (May  10. 1S71)  Metz  was  ceded  to  the  German  empire, 
and  the  German  military  administration  has  strengthened 
the  fortress.  (See  BAZAIXE.)  AUGUST  NIKMAXN. 

Met'zu  (GABRIEL),  b.  at  Leydcn  in  KIl.'i:  resided  in 
Amsterdam,  and  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  genre  painter 
equal  to  that  of  Terburg  and  Dow.  His  pictures  are  rare. 
D.  at  Leyden  about  11107. 

Mrudon',  town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Seine- 
et-Oise,  has  a  fine  palace,  extensive  wine-culture,  and  man- 
ufactures of  glass.  Pop.  5117. 

Meu'lebeke,  a  v.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  West 
Flanders.  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Ghent,  on  the  Mandel.  an 
affluent  of  the  Lys,  carries  on  flax-spinning  and  manufac- 
tures of  lace.  Pop.  8249. 

IWeung,  or  Mrlniii.  de  (JEAN),  b.  at  Meun,  near  Or- 
leans, about  1279  ;  lived  at  the  court  of  Philippe  le  Bel, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  his  scholarship, 
his  talent  as  a  poet,  and  his  biting  sarcasm,  and  d.  about 
I  ::L'O.  His  principal  work  is  his  continuation  of  the  Jt<'in<iu 
it*  l<i  lime.  This  famous  work  was  commenced,  but  left 
unfinished,  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris  ;  more  than  one-half 
of  the  work  was  composed  by  Jean  de  Meung. 

Meur'sius  (JOHANNES),  [Dutch.  J)f  .V<>«i-«].  b.  at  i 
duinen,  near  the  Hague,  in  1 J79  ;  studied  philology  :  trav- 
elled much,  and  became  professor  of  history  at  Leyden  in 
1(1 10,  afterwards  of  Greek,  but  left  Holland,  disturbed  by 
the  political  broils  in  his  country,  and  accepted  a  position 
at  the  Academy  of  Soriio  in  Denmark,  where  he  d.  Sept. 
20,  1639.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
and  his  Glownrium  Grifco-barbantm  (1614)  and  Athtnif 
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Jintara  (1625),  as  well  as  his  numerous  critical  monographs 
relating  to  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  are  still 
of  interest.  He  also  wrote  a  history  of  Denmark  in  Latin. 
His  works  by  Lamie  (12  vols.  fol.,  Florence,  1741-63). 

Meurthe-et-Moselle,  a  department  of  North-eastern 
France,  was  formed  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  en  Sept. 
11, 1871.  It  comprises  an  area  of  2025  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  365,137.  It  consists  of  the  four  ivrrondissc- 
ments,  Ilricy.  Lum'ville,  Nancy,  and  Toul,  and  contains 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  and  some  of  the  most 
fertile  soil  in  France.  Vino-culture  is  the  chief  occupation ; 
half  of  the  surface  is  occupied  by  vineyards.  Cap.  Nancy. 
Meuse,  department  of  North-eastern  France,  compris- 
ing an  area  of  2368  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
284,725.  It  extends  along  both  sides  of  the  river  Maas, 
which  is  enclosed  between  two  ranges  of  low  hills  running 
parallel  with  it.  The  valley  is  very  fertile  and  produces 
wheat  and  good  wine ;  cattle,  horses,  swine,  and  bees  are 
reared.  The  hills  contain  iron,  limestone,  and  gypsum. 
Cap.  l!ar-le-Duc. 

Mense,  a  river  of  Europe  which  rises  in  France,  in  the 
S.  of  the  department  of  Haute-Marno,  and  proceeding  N. 
crosses  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  department  of  Vosges,  and 
traverses  the  departments  of  Meuse  and  Ardennes,  through 
the  wild  mountainous  region  of  which  latter,  still  known 
as  the  "  Forest  of  Ardennes."  it  pours  through  a  wild 
romantic  gorge ;  on  reaching  Sedan  it  enters  Belgium,  and 
at  Namur,  where  it  receives  on  the  left  its  largest  tributary, 
the  Sambre,  almost  doubling  its  volume,  changes  its  course 
to  N.  E.,  and  passes  Liege,  where  it  is  augmented  by  the 
Ouerthe  ;  separates  Dutch  from  Belgian  Limburg,  passing 
Maestrichtand  Koermond,  at  the  latter  of  which  it  receives 
the  Roer ;  at  Bommel  it  draws  so  close  to  the  Rhine  as  to 
be  brought  into  communication  with  it ;  resumes  its  \V. 
course,  and  finally  turning  N.  W.  joins  the  left  bank  of  the 
Waal,  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Rhine,  and  gives  its  name  to 
the  mighty  accumulated  flood  of  these  streams,  which  pro- 
ceeding W.  is  divided  near  Dordrecht  into  two  great  rivers, 
the  one  of  which  bends  round  to  the  N.,  and  reaches  Rot- 
terdam ;  the  other  branch  continues  W. ;  and  shortly  after 
the  two  branches  again  unite  and  discharge  themselves, 
amid  shoale  and  quicksands,  into  the  North  Sea.  Total 
length,  580  miles,  of  which  460  are  navigable. 

Mex'ia,  post-v.  of  Limestone  co.,  Tex.,  231  miles  N.  W. 
of  Galveston,  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  has 
an  academy,  2  churches,  1  bank,  I  newspaper,  2  hotels,  1 
mill,  and  stores.  Pop.  about  700. 

J.  W.  FISHBURN,  ED.  "  MEXIA  LEDGER." 
Mexican  Antiquities.    See  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
AMKKICA.V  ABORIGINES,  by  HON.  L.  H.  MORGAN,  LL.D. 

Mexican  Hieroglyphics.  See  INDIAN  LANGUAGES 
OP  AMERICA,  by  HON.  J.  HAMMOND  TRUMBULL. 
Mexican  Languages.  See  INDIAN  LANGUAGES. 
Mex'ico  [from  Aztec,  Mexitli,  a  name  of  the  tutelary 
divinity],  United  States  of,  a  federal  republic  of 
North  America,  and,  next  to  the  V.  S.,  the  most  populous 
and  wealthy  country  of  the  New  World,  occupies  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  continent  between  the  U.  S.  on  the  N.  and 
Central  America  on  the  S.  E.,  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea  on  the  E.  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  W.  and  S.  In  shape  resembling  a  cornucopia,  it 
has  a  length  of  1950  miles  along  the  axis  of  the  conti- 
nent, from  the  N.  line  of  Sonora  to  Yucatan,  a  maximum 
breadth  of  750  miles  E.  and  W.  in  the  latitude  of  Mata- 
raoras  (excluding  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California),  an 
average  breadth  of  about  400  miles  in  a  line  from  N.  E. 
to  S.  W.  drawn  through  the  capital,  and  a  minimum 
breadth  of  140  miles  N.  to  S.  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepee,  with  a  coast-line  of  more  than  6000  miles.  The  nat- 
ural grand  divisions  of  the  country  are  those  made  by  the 
tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc,  which 
separate  the  original  Mexico,  central  and  tropical,  from 
Northern  and  Eastern  Mexico,  which  in  colonial  times  were 
for  the  most  part  separately  named  and  governed. 

Area  mid  Population. — The  following  table  exhibits  the 
areas  of  the  27  states,  the  territory  of  Lower  California, 
and  the  federal  district,  according  to  the  calculation  made 
in  186'J  by  a  leading  Mexican  authority  (Garcia  y  Cubas). 
No  accurate  census  has  ever  been  taken,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  population  now  (1876)  exceeds 
10,000,000.  The  figures  given  in  the  table  are  chiefly  from 
state  estimates  of  1873  or  1871.  In  regard  to  the  remain- 
ing states,  in  a  conflict  of  estimates  the  higher  has  gener- 
ally been  preferred.  The  population  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
given  as  250.000,  should  properly  include  that  of  the  whole 
federal  district  (85  square  miles),  or  315,996.  Other  large 
cities  not  capitals  of  states  arc  Leon  (Guanajuato),  with  a 
population  variously  estimated  from  90,000  to  120,0(10; 
Celaya,  San  Miguel  de  Allcnde,  Salvatierra,  Orizaba,  Za- 


potlan,  Lagos,  Tepic,  Zamora,  Matamoras,  and  Huajuapan, 
which  range  between  40,000  and  20,000. 


States. 

Area  in 
square 
miles. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Capitals. 

Pop.  of 
capital. 

Aguas  Calientcs... 
Camp^che  

2,216 
26,083 
l(i,7ii'.l 
10o,295 
61,050 
2,393 
42,643 
11,130 
24,221! 

8,480 
48,967 
9,598 
21,609 
1,898 
14,36:1 
27,389 
11,761 
3,429 
28,889 
25,927 
81,022 
12,716 

28,659 
1,498 
27,433 
32,658 
26,585 

59,033 
85 

1C,I),63II 
80,366 
193,987 
179,971 
'JS.347 
(1">,S27 
190,846 
929,431 
301,080 

404,207 
966,689 
663,527 
618,240 
147,039 
178,872 
662,463 
830,560 
171,666 
476,500 
168,031 
147,133 
83,707 

108,778 
121,665 
504,325 
422,365 
397,945 

21,645 
315,996 

Aguas  Calientes... 
Campeche  
San  Cristobal  

31,000 
20,000 
12,000 
15,000 
20,000 
35,000 
26  000 
70,000 

7,000 
18,000 
75,000 
20,000 
30,000 
15,000 
20,000 
25,000 
75,000 
50,000 
35,000 
10,000 
7,000 

5,000 
6,000 
4,000 
20,000 
25,000 
30,000 

1,000 
250,000 

Chihuahua  

Saltillo  

Guanajuato  

Bravos   (Chilpan- 

Guaclalajara  
Toluca  

Nuevo  Leon  

Puebla  

Puebla  

San  Luis  Potosi... 

San  Luis  Potosi... 

San    Juan     Bau- 
tista 

Tamaulipas  

Cludad  Victoria... 

MSrida  
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Physical  Features. — Mexico  proper  consists  of  a  vast 
table-land  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  narrow 
fringes  of  semi-tropical  terrace-lands  (ticrras  templadaa) 
varying  in  elevation  from  3000  to  5000  feet,  and  lowlands 
(tierras  calienteft)  stretching  from  the  sea-coasts  to  the  bases 
of  the  mountains.  The  two  latter  regions  sometimes  pen- 
etrate far  within  the  central  mountain-system,  along  the 
courses  of  streams,  expanding  into  broad  fertile  valleys, 
as  in  portions  of  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Morelos,  Mexico,  Michoa- 
can,  and  Jalisco,  The  mountain-system  of  Mexico  is  the 
northern  prolongation  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes 
(though  tho  latter  name  is  unknown  in  Mexico),  divided 
into  several  branches.  The  Sierra  Mudre,  or  "  mother- 
range,"  extends  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  the  republic,  skirting  the  Pacific  at  a 
considerable  distance  inland.  A  coast-range  projects  north- 
ward along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rising  to  tho  height  of 
17,176  feet  in  the  celebrated  peak  of  Orizaba,  while  the 
central  range,  or  Cordillera  de  Anahuac,  which  surrounds 
and  separates  the  valleys  of  Mexico  and  Puebla,  reaches 
the  greatest  altitude  as  yet  proved  to  exist  in  North  Amer- 
ica in  tho  mighty  cone  of  Popocatapetl,  17,540  feet,  while 
its  twin  volcano,  Iztaccihuatl,  attains  1 5,705  feet,  and  the 
Nevada  de  Toluca  (90  miles  N.  W.),  16,616  feet.  Many  other 
mountains  vary  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  but  the  four  so- 
called  "  volcanoes  "  above  named  are  the  only  ones  which 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Popocatapetl  alone  oc- 
casionally sends  up  clouds  of  smoke,  the  most  active  vol- 
canoes in  modern  times  being  tho  smaller  ones  of  San 
Martin  Tuxtla  (Vera  Cruz)  and  Jorullo  (Michoacan).  The 
central  table-land  of  Mexico,  broken  by  numerous  trans- 
verse ranges  into  a  series  of  great  valleys,  or  rather  basins, 
sometimes  scores  of  miles  in  width,  descends  gradually 
northward,  and  Northern  Mexico  consists  of  a  similar 
series  of  mountains  and  valleys  at  a  less  elevation.  In 
Eastern  Mexico  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  (including  Cam- 
p6che)  is  a  vast  plain  rising  but  slightly  above  the  sea, 
while  the  states  of  Chiapas  and  Tabasco  belong  geograph- 
ically to  the  Central  American  mountain-system. 

Climate. — There  aro  in  tropical  Mexico  but  two  seasons, 
the  rainy  and  the  dry,  of  irregular  duration,  usually  ex- 
tending from  May  to  October,  and  from  October  to  May, 
respectively,  the  heaviest  rains  occurring  in  September. 
Tho  dry  season  is  marked  by  frequent  nortec,  or  gales  of 
wind,  sweeping  southward  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
rendering  navigation  somewhat  perilous  during  their  con- 
tinuance. The  mean  annual  temperature  in  the  tierrcn 
calientes  is  from  75°  to  85°  F.,  in  the  tierras  tfmp/adns 
from  65°  to  70°,  and  in  the  tierraa  friaa  from  55°  to  62°, 
rarely  rising  to  80°  or  sinking  to  45°.  At  many  points  on 
the  coast,  however,  especially  at  tho  ports  of  Vera  Cruz, 
Acapulco,  Mazatlan,  and  Wuaymas,  tho  summer  heat 
ranges  from  85°  to  105°,  usually  accompanied  by  the  ter- 
rible scourge  of  yellow  fever.  The  temperate  regions,  or 
tierrat  templiidan,  enjoy  a  delicious  climate,  justly  entitling 
them  to  the  title  of  "  paradise  of  Mexico  "  usually  applied 
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to  the  region  of  Jalapa  and  Huatusco.  The  table-land  or 
"cold  region  "  is  cold  only  in  a  relative  sense,  the  climate 
being  as  mild  and  equable  as  that  of  Naples,  the  chief  dis- 
comfort to  winter  visitors  arising  from  the  rarefaction  of 
the  atmosphere.  Moisture  ia  irregularly  distributed  through 
the  three  regions,  and  largely  affects  their  comparative 
healthiness,  the  dry  climate,  whether  hot  or  cold,  being 
reckoned  the  more  salubrious  ;  but  this  rule  is  not  invari- 
able, since  the  greatest  annual  rainfall  (UO  to  100  inches) 
is  that  of  Huatusco,  a  healthful  region  of  the  terrace- 
lands. 

Itlren. — From  its  physical  configuration  Mexico  has 
few  large  or  navigable  rivers,  being  less  favored  in  this 
important  element  of  commercial  prosperity  than  any  other 
considerable  country  in  the  world  except  Arabia.  The 
largest  is  the  Rio  Bravo  or  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  forming 
the  boundary  with  Texas,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of 
light  draught  for  a  small  portion  of  its  lower  course.  The 
Panuco,  Alvarado,  Coatzacoalcos,  Grijalva,  and  Usuma- 
sinta,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the  Bay  of  Cam- 
p£che,  are  important  streams,  navigable  through  that  por- 
tion of  their  course  which  traverses  the  lowlands.  On  the 
Pacific  slope  the  largest  river  is  the  Lerma,  called  in  its 
middle  course  Tololotlan.  and  in  its  lower  course  Itio 
(it-undo  do  Santiago,  which  rises  in  Lake  I.crma  in  the 
central  valley  of  Toluca,  flows  W.  through  Michoacan  and 
.liilisi-o,  traversing  Lake  Chapala,  and  forming  numerous 
cataracts.  It  is  wholly  {innavigable,  and  the  same  may  bo 
said  of  the  Mescala  or  Rio  dc  las  Balsas,  which,  rising  in 
[•itclila,  flows  \V.  400  miles  to  the  Pacific,  and  has  been 
several  times  explored  with  a  view  to  utilizing  it  for  intcr- 
oceanic  romminiifation. 

i:,,,h,ijy  inn!  Minei. — Mexico  is  eminently  a  country  of 
mineral  wealth,  and  its  production  of  the  precious  metals 
was  for  more  than  three  centuries  subsequent  to  its  dis- 
covery greater  than  that  of  any  other  country.  Its  geology 
has  always  been  subordinated  to  its  mineralogy,  and  is 
therefore  very  imperfectly  known.  Granite  forms  the 
foundation  both  of  the  central  table-land  and  of  the  great 
mountain-system  of  Oaxaca,  the  mineral-bearing  super- 
structure being  chiefly  porphyry.  Caverns  are  numerous, 
one  of  them,  Cacahuamilpa,  being  reputed  the  largest  in 
the  world.  Much  of  the  country  has  been  the  scene  of  i 
volcanic  action,  of  which  the  debris  remain  in  immense 
iiclils  of  basaltic  lava.  Iron  is  found  in  immense  masses 
in  Coalconian  (Miehoaean),  Lagos  (Jalisco),  and  in  l)u- 
rango,  where  the  Cerro  del  Mercado  is  a  solid  mountain  of 
magnetic  iron  ore.  Copper,  usually  associated  with  gold, 
is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  Chihuahua,  Sonora, 
Guanajuato,  Mexico,  Guerrero,  Jalisco,  and  Michoacan; 
tin  in  the  two  latter  states;  and  lead  occurs  in  connection 
with  the  ores  of  silver  in  many  parts,  but  especially  in 
Oaxaca.  Quarries  of  marble,  alabaster,  gypsum,  and  rock- 
salt  arc  numerous ;  sulphur  is  found  in  the  craters  of  the 
Tolcanocs,  and  mineral  springs  ocenr  in  many  localities. 
Cinnabar  or  red  sulphuret  of  mercury  has  been  found  in 
small  quantities  in  many  states,  and  valuable  mines  have 
recently  been  developed  in  Morelos  and  Guerrero  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  immense  consumption  and  high  price 
of  quicksilver.  The  utility  of  this  article  for  reducing 
silver  ores  was  discovered  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
Mexican  miner  Bartolom6  Medina,  a  native  of  Pachuca. 
Bismuth  occurs  in  several  states ;  platinum  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  Tlaxcala  and  Hidalgo,  and  coal  has 
been  found  in  small  deposits  in  many  quarters,  but  no 
mines  are  actually  worked  upon  a  profitable  scale.  Gold, 
being  found  in  placers  and  easily  worked,  was  the  chief 
mineral  treasure  of  the  Aztecs,  who  made  little  use  of  sil- 
ver from  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  ores;  hence,  while 
Mexico  was  at  first-  celebrated  chiefly  for  its  gold,  that 
metal  soon  became  subordinate  to  silver,  and  has  ever 
since,  in  Mexico  proper,  afforded  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  annual  coinage.  Of  late  years,  however,  gold-tuiin  > 
in  the  states  of  Mexico,  Michoacan,  and  especially  (iucr- 
rero,  have  been  worked  with  profit,  and,  though  the  placers 
are  nearly  exhausted,  the  use  of  improved  mining  ma- 
chinery will  doubtless  yield  rich  results.  Silver  early  be- 
came, and  will  ever  remain,  the  staple  production  of  Mex- 
ico. The  supply  is  practically  illimitable.  Though  many 
thousands  of  mines  have  been  abandoned  as  unprofitable, 
the  introduction  of  improved  processes  of  extraction  and 
reduction  and  of  cheap  transportation  through  railway  ex- 
tension will  augment  the  yield  of  silver  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  more  especially  if  supplies  of  coal  and  quicksilver 
should  in  any  way  become  cheap  and  abundant.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  silver-mines  of  Tasco, 
SiiHepcc,  Tl!il|)ujahuii,  and  Pachuca  were  developed  by 
Cortes  and  his  immediate  successors.  Subsequently,  the 
great  mining-districts  of  Guanajuato,  San  Luis  PotosJ, 
Zacateras.  and  Ihirango  were  gradually  discovered  and 
worked,  but  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that 


they  attained  that  high  development  which  gave  them  a 
worldwide  renown.  At  the  close  of  that  century  the  fa- 
mous Veta  Madre  ("mother  vein")  of  Guanajuato  had, 
according  to  Humboldt,  yielded  one-fifth  of  the  silver  then 
current  in  the  world,  having  far  exceeded  the  famous 
mountain  of  Potosf  in  Upper  Peru.  The  Veta  Grande 
of  Zacatecas  during  the  last  century  frequently  yielded 
$3,000,000  annually,  and  the  mines  of  Catorce  (San  Luis  Po- 
tosf) produced  $150,000,000  in  seventy-seven  years.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  prosperity  of  Gua- 
najuato and  Pachuca  attained  its  apogee;  the  proprietors 
of  the  Valenciana,  Rayas,  Regla,  and  other  great  bomtn- 
za»  had  become,  virtually  by  purchase  from  the  Spanish 
crown,  counts  or  marquises  under  the  titles  of  their  mines, 
and  had  thus  founded  an  aristocracy  based  on  wealth.  But 
the  long  war  of  independence  (1810-20)  ruined  the  mining 
interests  of  Mexico,  causing  the  abandonment  of  all  in- 
cipient or  partially  completed  enterprises,  and  even  of 
many  prosperous  mines,  which  soon  filled  with  water,  and 
have  never  since  been  worked.  In  1825,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republican  government,  a  fever  for  Mexican 
mines,  largely  traceable  to  the  great  work  of  Humboldt, 
pervaded  the  London  money-market ;  the  most  reckless  in- 
vestments were  made,  and  operations  on  a  lavish  scale  of 
expenditure  were  carried  out  for  years  under  the  direction 
of  so-called  mining-engineers,  whose  inconceivable  igno- 
rance refused  to  learn  anything  from  Mexican  sources. 
Naturally,  the  English  companies  nearly  all  collapsed 
within  a  few  years,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Mexico  in 
European  eyes,  as  the  blame  was,  witli  but  slight  rca-on, 
ascribed  cither  to  revolutions  or  to  the  obstructivencss  of 
Mexican  governments.  The  mining  resources  of  the 
country  are  now  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Mex- 
ican capitalists,  and  are  gradually  recovering  their  prus- 
pcritv.  The  Spanish  "mining  code,"  formed  chiefly  in 
.Mexico,  is  still  in  use,  and  is  the  most  elaborate  in  the 
world. 

Mint*  nud  Coinage. — There  arc  now  (ISTfi)  11  mint-  in 
the  republic — namely,  at  Mexico  ic.-tahli-hed  l.M'.S),  Oa- 
xaca, Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Potosf,  Zacatecas.  <  iiiadalajara, 
Durango,  Chihuahua.  Culiacan,  Alamos,  and  llcnnosillo. 
They  coin  on  an  average  $20,000,000  per  annum,  of  which 
less  than  $1,000,000  is  in  gold.  The  total  production  of 
Mexican  mines  up  to  1875  is  e.-timatcd  at  $t.:)IIO.OOO,000, 
and  the  total  coinage  for  the  same  period  is  stated  at 
$3,Ofi3,fi60,OG8,  of  which  not  more  than  :>  per  cent,  was  gold, 
Vegrl»ti"ti  ini'l  -l';>'''<'"'''<>'<.- -Besides  the  Kiinipean  ce- 
reals, roots,  and  fruits,  nearly  all  of  which  have  found  cou-e 
nial  homes  in  the  uplands,  Mexico  produces  a  surprising 
\ariefy  of  useful  indigenous  plants  anil  trees.  There  are 
over  100  species  of  timber  trees  and  cabinet  woods,  17  oil- 
bearing  plants  and  trees,  12  species  of  dycwoods.  8  of 
gum  trees,  and  over  60  of  medicinal  plants.  Indian  corn 
is  everywhere  the  staple  food  of  the  aboriginal  population  ; 
wheat  and  barley  grow  to  perfection  in  the  central  valley-, 
e-pecially  in  the  great  60/10  of  Guanajuato:  rice,  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  cotton,  coffee,  cacao,  and  indigo  thrive  in 
the  tierrat  calientes  and  ticrrtu  taHpbit&u,  where  orani'i--. 
lemons,  olives,  mangoes,  bananas,  pineapples,  grapes,  sweet 
potatoes,  \  nra.  and  scores  of  luscious  wild  fruits  abound. 
The  maguey  of  the  tierrau  friat  furnishes  a  palatable  fruit, 
while  its  fermented  juice,  the  famous  pulque,  constitutes 
the  national  beverage;  and  in  Yucatan  a  plant  of  the 
species  affords  the  henli/uen,  a  fibre  which  now  constitutes 
the  chief  wealth  of  that  peninsula.  Many  varictic-  of 
cactus  are  found,  one  of  which  is  cultivated  in  Oaxaca  as 
food  for  the  cochineal  insect.  The  mulberry  thrives  in 
Puobla,  Michoacan,  and  Guanajuato,  but  the  rearing  of 
silkworms,  once  a  considerable  industry,  has  fallen  into 
insignificance.  The  great  cotton-producing  regions  are 
the  northern  states  of  Coahuila,  Ihirango,  and  Sin.'iloiu 
The  tobacco  of  Southern  Vera  Cruz  ami  Tabasco,  the  cacao 
of  Tabasco,  Oaxaca,  and  Soconusco  (Chiapas),  the  coffee 
ot'  Michoacan  and  Coliina,  are  reputed  equal  to  any  in  the 
world.  The  market  of  Mexico  is  more  abundantly  ami 
cheaply  supplied  with  magnificent  and  varied  flowers  than 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world. 

Animal  fCiiii/iliim. — All  the  European  domestic  animals 
are  successfully  reared,  and  the  northern  states  are  noted 
for  their  vast  herds  of  cattle,  droves  of  horses,  and  Hocks 
of  sheep.  Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  puma,  jaguar, 
ocelot,  wolf,  and  coyote,  with  several  species  of  bears,  deer, 
and  monkeys.  Alligators  abound  in  the  lagoons  and  rivers 
of  the  lowlands;  rattlesnakes  and  other  venomous  ophid- 
ians are  common,  as  well  as  many  kinds  of  noxious  in- 


sects, especially  scorpions  and  tarantulas.  A  great  va- 
riety of  brilliantly-colored  parrots,  humming-birds,  and 
song-birds  are  found  in  the  forest*,  us  also  many  wild  fowl 
and  game  birds.  The  coasts  are  well  supplied  with  fish, 
and  pearl-fishing  is  a  valuable  industry  in  the  Gulf  of 
California.  Amber  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Yucatan. 
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IndiiHtry  and  Manufacture*. — Agriculture  is  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  mass  of  the  aboriginal  population,  whether  in 
the  tillage  of  their  own  small  plots  of  ground  or  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  great  plantations.  Petty  industries, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  clay  and  rag 
figures,  wooden  toys,  sweetmeats,  artificial  flowers,  and  other 
ornaments,  are  largely  carried  on  in  the  cities,  the  gold- 
smiths especially  excelling  in  filigree-work.  Superior 
glassware  and  porcelain  are  made  at  Pucbla,  Texcoco,  and 
other  cities.  In  Leon,  Celaya,  Salvatierra,  and  other  cen- 
tral cities  the  manufacture  of  rebozoa  or  shawls,  the  weav- 
ing of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  by  hand,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  saddlery,  all  of  fine  quality,  have  acquired  a 
great  development.  There  are  a  few  iron-foundries,  paper, 
grist,  and  saw  mills,  but  the  latter  are  surprisingly  rare. 
Cotton  and  woollen  factories  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy, 
though  a  few  are  found  in  each  of  the  principal  cities,  and 
they  form  a  notable  feature  at  Puebla,  Queretaro,  Guada- 
lajara, Colima,  and  Saltillo.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  is 
carried  on  upon  a  vast  scale  in  Morelos. 

Commerce. — The  exports  of  Mexico  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1873,  were  valued  at  $31,791,150.84;  the  imports 
at  $29,062,406.84.  Of  the  total  of  exports,  the  precious 
metals  amounted  to  more  than  $25,000,000,  the  other  lead- 
ing articles  being  hides,  heniquen  or  Sisal  hemp,  lumber, 
coffee,  vanilla,  cochineal,  cattle,  tobacco,  India-rubber,  or- 
chil, indigo,  and  sarsaparilla.  Great  Britain  received 
$12,000,000,  the  U.  S.  $11,000,000,  France  $4,500,000,  and 
Colombia  (Panama)  $1,500,000.  Of  the  imports,  Great 
Britain  furnished  articles  to  the  value  of  $10,000,000,  the 
U.  S.  $7,000,000,  France  $5,000,000,  Germany  $4,000,000, 
Spain  and  Cuba  $1,500,000,  and  Colombia  $1,250,000.  The 
lending  articles  of  importation  are  cotton,  linen,  woollen, 
and  silk  fabrics,  wrought  and  unwrought  iron,  machinery, 
hardware,  and  provisions.  The  leading  ports  are  Vera 
Cruz,  Cainpeche,  Progreso,  Tampico,  Tuxpam,  and  Mata- 
moras  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  Acapulco,  Manzanillo,  San 
Bias,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz,  and  Guaymas  on  the  Pacific.  Of 
these,  Acapulco  is  the  only  one  having  a  good  harbor. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  republic  passes 
through  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  connected  by  lines  of  steamers 
with  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Liverpool,  Southampton, 
and  St.  Nazaire.  Most  of  these  lines  touch  at  Progreso 
(Yucatan)  and  at  Havana  or  St.  Thomas.  The  American 
lines  receive  subsidies  from  the  Mexican  government.  On 
the  Pacific  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company 
touch  twice  a  month  at  the  principal  ports,  and  also 
receive  a  subsidy.  The  commerce  of  the  Pacific  ports 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  German  mercantile  houses. 
The  average  number  of  vessels  arriving  annually  in  Mex- 
ican ports  is  5000,  of  which  about  one-fifth  are  national 
vessels. 

RaUaayt  mid  Roads. — The  only  extended  line  of  rail- 
way is  that  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico  (263 
miles),  with  a  branch  from  Apizaco  to  Pueblo.  (29  miles). 
The  main  line  was  completed  in  Dec.,  1872,  having  been 
constructed  at  intervals  dating  back  to  1852.  The  ascent 
from  the  lowlands  to  the  summit  of  the  plateau  (8000  feet) 
is  a  wonderful  monument  of  engineering  skill,  and  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  most  noted  constructions  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  A  railway  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Jalapa 
(about  60  miles)  was  nearly  completed  in  1875.  The  other 
lines  now  existing  are  those  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Medcllin 
(11  miles),  Mexico  to  Tlalpam  (16  miles),  and  Mexico  to 
Tlalncpantla  (10  miles).  The  latter  is  a- narrow-gauge, 
which  is  to  be  extended  to  Toluca  rid  Cuautitlan.  There 
is  also  a  steam  railway  to  the  suburb  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo  (4  miles),  and  several  horse-railways  within  the 
city.  Concessions  have  been  granted  for  lines  of  railway 
from  Mexico  to  Leon,  and  from  Leon  to  the  Rio  Grande 
and  to  the  Pacific,  the  latter  to  the  International  R.  R. 
Company  of  Texas,  and  work  was  commenced  on  the  former 
Nov.  1,  1875.  Other  concessions  have  been  frequently 
granted,  extended,  and  renewed,  and  as  frequently  for- 
feited for  non-fulfilment  of  contract,  so  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  state  which  of  the  many  projected  lines  will  be 
earliest  constructed,  though  the  most  promising  seem 
to  be  the  lino  from  Ometusco  N.  to  Pachuca,  to  connect 
that  great  silver-producing  centre  with  a  seaport,  and 
the!  line  from  Puebla  southward  to  Matamoras  Izucar, 
in  tlie  sugnr-producing  tierrea  calientcn.  A  concession  was 
granted  many  years  since  to  an  American  company  for  a 
ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  more 
recently  for  a  railway.  The  former  project  is  in  abeyance ; 
the  latter  may,  it  is  hoped,  be  soon  realized.  The  ordinary 
Mtrriagc-roada  in  Mexico  are  few  in  number,  being  limited 
to  the  highways  between  the  principal  cities.  Mail  and 
p:iss|.njrcr  communications  are  effected  by  means  of  24 
lines  uf  diligences  administered  by  a  single  company.  The 
ordinary  means  of  commercial  transportation  are  by  ox- 
carts and  pack-mules.  Telegraph-lines  have  been  rapidly 


extended  since  1870.  Every  state  capital  is  now  in  com- 
munication with  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  consequently  with 
the  U.  S.  and  the  whole  world,  by  the  line  via  Matamoras, 
open  since  1872. 

Adntliiixlt-atitjit. — The  federal  national  government  is 
administered  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  liberal  re- 
publican constitution  of  1857,  twice  overthrown  and  re- 
stored (1858-00  and  1863-67),  and  considerably  amended 
in  1873-74.  The  president  is  chosen  by  indirect  popular 
suffrage  every  fourth  year  ;  the  supreme  judiciary  and  both 
houses  of  Congress  arc  elected  in  the  same  manner,  tho 
former  and  tho  senate  for  terms  of  six  years,  tho  house  of 
deputies  for  two  years.  The  chief-justice  is  ex-nfficia  vice- 
president.  The  senate  existed  for  short  periods  under  two 
former  constitutions,  but  was  abolished  in  1853,  and  not 
restored  until  the  constitutional  amendments  of  1874,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  new  senate  was  elected  in  1875.  The 
states  have  local  constitutions,  with  elective  governors  and 
legislatures.  The  powers  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
national  government  closely  resemble  those  of  tho  U.  S. 
Tho  revenues  arc  largely  derived  from  export  and  import 
duties,  and  amounted  in  1873-74  to  $22,197,803.  The  ex- 
penditure during  the  same  fiscal  year  was  $20,910,193. 
Tho  national  debt,  chiefly  held  in  England,  amounted  in 
1861  to  about  $60,000,000,  but  since  the  restoration  of  tho 
republic  in  1867,  diplomatic  relations  with  England,  as 
well  as  with  France,  have  been  in  abeyance,  and  the 
Mexican  government  not  only  repudiates  all  the  loans 
contracted  by  Maximilian,  but  holds  that  the  former  Eng- 
lish debt  was  vitiated  by  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  it  professes  a  willingness  to  make 
an  equitable  adjustment  whenever  the  proper  preliminary 
steps  shall  be  taken  by  the  British  government.  The 
Mexican  army  consists  of  22,387  men,  who  are  maintained 
on  an  efficient  footing  at  an  annual  expense  of  about 
$7,000,000.  The  navy  is  little  more  than  nominal,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  four  steamers  recently  constructed  for 
coast-guard  purposes. 

Religion. — During  the  colonial  period  Roman  Cathol- 
icism was  the  only  creed  tolerated,  and  was  the  religion 
of  the  state  under  the  earlier  republican  codes.  By  the 
constitution  of  1857  all  religions  are  equally  protected,  but 
none  officially  recognized  by  the  state.  The  Catholic  hier- 
archy possesses  3  archbishoprics,  Mexico,  Michoacan, 
and  Guadalajara,  and  12  bishoprics,  Puebla,  Vera  Cruz, 
Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  Yucatan,  San  Luis  Potosf,  Tamaulipas, 
Nuevo  Leon,  /acatecas,  Durango,  Sonora,  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. The  Catholic  Church  formerly  owned  nearly 
one-third  of  the  soil,  throughout  Mexico,  but  by  the 
"  laws  of  reform  "  of  1856  and  1859  their  landed  property 
was  nationalized,  the  convents  abolished,  and  all  super- 
fluous church  buildings  sold  or  converted  to  public  uses. 
American  Protestant  missions,  chiefly  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  have  been  very  successful  in  Mexico  1870-75,  and 
the  "  Church  of  Jesus,"  a  Mexican  undenominational  Prot- 
estant organization,  possesses  several  large  church  edifices 
and  has  more  than  a  score  of  congregations  within  the 
Valley  of  Mexico. 

Education. — The  University  of  Mexico,  an  ecclesiastical 
institution  dating  from  the  sixteenth  century,  was  abolished 
in  1856.  In  its  place  special  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
music,  agriculture,  engineering,  mines,  commerce,  fine 
arts,  the  sciences  and  literature,  and  a  military  college, 
are  now  maintained  by  the  federal  government,  besid-es 
various  grades  of  lower  schools  for  both  sexes,  amounting 
in  the  City  of  Mexico  to  above  200,  besides  100  private 
schools.  The  state  governments  support  common  schools 
at  all  the  centres  of  population,  and  institutes  for  higher 
education  at  the  capitals.  The  total  number  of  public 
schools  throughout  tne  republic  amounts  to  nearly  4000, 
and  is  rapidly  being  extended.  There  are  also  schools  for 
deaf  mutes,  for  the  blind,  and  for  juvenile  delinquents,  be- 
sides many  creditable  institutions  supported  by  private 
beneficence.  (For  notices  of  the  libraries,  museums,  and 
various  other  national  institutions  having  an  educational 
character  see  article  MEXICO,  CITY  OF.) 

History. — Tho  chief  interest  of  Mexican  history  prior  to 
the  present  century  is  concentrated  in  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances of  its  conquest  (for  which  see  COIITKS,  Ilicn- 
NANDO).  The  shadowy  and  uncertain  events  prior  to 
Spanish  discovery  have  been  given  with  sufficient  fulness 
under  the  heads  AZTECS  and  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
AUOUIGIXES,  and  the  annals  of  three  centuries  of  Spanish 
rule  are  almost  a  blank  in  the  usual  staples  of  history, 
there  having  been  no  foreign  wars  and  no  important  in- 
ternal revolutions.  The  modern  Mexican  people  was  be- 
ing formed  through  those  three  centuries  of  race-fusion,  the 
several  Indian  nations  supplying  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  Castilinn  superstructure  was  reared.  Tho  Mex- 
icans at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  a 
composite  people,  but  the  Indian  element  was  so  largely  in 
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the  ascendant  that  persons  of  pure  Castilian  blood,  though 
settleil  for  generations  in  the  country,  were  regarded  by 
the  mass  of  the  nation  as  foreigners.  Unfortunately,  it 
was  precisely  this  class  which  monopolized  the  posts  of 
honor  and  influence,  as  well  as  the  great  landed  estates 
and  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  country.  The  revolution 
of  eleven  years'  duration  which  resulted  in  the  independ- 
ence of  Mexico  in  1821  was  directed  not  so  much  against 
the  abstract  right  of  the  Spanish  crown  as  against  odious 
caste-distinctions  and  the  scandalous  oppressions  exercised 
by  the.  i/i«-lni/i!ne*,  or  men  of  pure  Spanish  birth.  The 
native  element  not  only  obtained  the  ascendency,  but 
ruined  the  colossal  fortunes  of  the  colonial  aristocracy, 
and  even  expelled  all  natives  of  Spain  from  Mexico  (1829). 
The  earliest  independent  government  of  Mexico,  that  pre- 
sided over  by  the  liberator  Iturbide  (1821-23),  was  from 
the  first  intended  not  as  a  change  of  system,  but  merely  a 
change  of  pri-itttnncl,  and  it  was  only  when  the  royal  house 
of  Spain  had  refused  to  permitonc  of  its  princes  to  as-nmic 
the  crown  of  Mexico  that  Iturbide  himself  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  The  "  republic  "  proclaimed  by  Santa  Anna  at 
Vera  Cruz  Dec.,  1822,  had  originally  little  but  the  name  in 
common  with  other  republics,  but  the  constitution  adopted 
in  1824  made  liberal  drafts  upon  that  of  the  U.  S.  The 
change  of  system  thus  attempted  to  be  introduced  was  too 
radical  to  be  permanently  carried  out,  and  the  reformers, 
who  in  1833  passed  laws  abolishing  convents,  suppressing 
the  compulsory  payment  of  tithes,  and  otherwise  curtail- 
ing the  power  of  the  clergy,  precipitated  the  downfall  of 
the  constitution.  The  numerous  ••  plans."  '•  organic  ' 
or  "constitutions"  that  prevailed  in  Mexico  undrr  military 
leadership  for  the  ensuing  twenty  years  were  for  the  most 
part  mere  pretexts  for  dictatorship,  and  Mexico  never  ob- 
tained a  thoroughly  republican  form  of  government  until 
the  triumph  of  the  "plan  of  Ayutla"  overthrew  the  fifth 
dictatorship  of  Santa  Anna  (Aug.,  1855)  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  constituent  convention  of  1856.  That  body 
promulgated  (Feb.  5,  185")  a  constitution  which,  with 
some  later  amendments,  is  still  the  organic  law  of  Mexico. 
It  represents  in  many  respects  the  most  advanced  prin- 
ciples of  modern  republicanism,  and  could  not  triumph 
over  the  privileged  classes — i.  e.  the  corrupt  national 
Church,  the  army,  mid  the  conservative  aristocracy — with- 
out two  desperate  struggles,  known  in  Mexican  history  as 
the  "  war  of  reform  "  (1857-60)  and  the  "French  inter;  cn- 
tion"  (1861-67),  to  which  latter  period  belongs  the  ephe- 
meral "empire"  presided  over  by  the  Austrian  archduke 
Ferdinand  Maximilian  (1864-67).  In  both  these  struggles 
the  master-spirit,  the  genuine  representative  of  republican 
Mexico,  was  the  Indian  statesman  Benito  Juarez,  president 
of  Mexico  from  Dec.,  1857,  till  his  death,  July  18,  1872. 
MAXIMILIAN,  MIRAMON,  MEJIA,  and  MARQTEZ.)  His 
chief  assistant  in  the  maintenance  of  national  dignity  and 
independence  was  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Sebastian 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and 
now  (1876)  ably  fills  that  post,  having  had  the  rare  good 
fortune  to  preserve  peace  and  to  establish  the  republican 
institutions  of  his  country  upon  a  firm  basis.  (See  Histories 
of  Mexico  by  Prescott  mid  Brant/:  Mayer,  and  upon  the 
Mexican  war  and  its  consequences  consult  the  articles 
SCOTT  (WINHELD),  TAYLOR  (/ACIIAIIV).  SIXTA  AN.VA  (A. 
L.),  CALIFORNIA,  TEXAS,  and  names  of  battles.) 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

"Mexico,  a  state  of  the  republic  of  the  same  name, 
bounded  N.  by  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  E.  by  Tlaxcala  and 
Puebla,  S.  by  Morelos  and  Guerrero,  and  Vf.  by  Michoa- 
can,  with  an  area  of  9598  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the 
Federal  District  embraced  by  it.  Two  mountain-ranges 
and  elevated  valleys,  with  numerous  picturesque  lakes, 
constitute  the  peculiar  physical  features  of  the  state.  The 
main  valley,  that  of  Mexico,  separated  on  the  W.  by  a 
mountain-chain  from  the  more  elevated  valley  of  Toluca, 
is  oval  in  form,  and  has  a  circumference  of  200  miles  along 
the  crest  of  the  mountains  which  environ  it  on  all  sides. 
It  is  broken  into  three  basins  of  different  levels — that  of 
Chalco,  in  which  lie  Lakes  Chalco  and  Xochimilco;  the 
central  basin  of  Lake  Texcoco ;  and  in  the  N.  that  of  Teo- 
tihuacan,  containing  Lakes  San  Cristobal.  Tonanillo.  and 
Zumpango.  The  length  of  the  whole  valley  is  about  ;V> 
miles,  and  its  width  37,  with  an  area  of  155.6  square  leagues 
or  1710  square  miles,  about  170  of  which  are  covered  In- 
takes. The  soil  is  a  recent  alluvion  and  detritus,  with 
calcareous  beds  or  deposits  covered  with  vegetable  mould 
in  the  arable  lands,  and  occasionally  also  by  an  efflores- 
cence of  salt  or  alkaline  matter.  From  the  centre  of  the 
valley  of  Toluca,  which  has  a  level  of  8210  feet,  rises  the 
peak  of  Nevado  de  Toluca.  15,770  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
southern  valleys  of  the  state  arc  within  the  tlcrm*  tnHrntfi 
of  the  Pacific  slope,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  trop- 
ical staples,  while  tne  plateau  is  fertile  in  cereals  and  the 
maguey.  The  mountains  of  the  state  are  mineral-bearing, 


yielding  gold,  but  particularly  silver,  also  copper,  cinna- 
bar, lead,  sulphur,  antimony,  lithographic  stone,  with 
quarries  of  fine  marble  and  other  valuable  building-stone. 
Its  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  some  of 
the  latter  of  much  excellence,  glass  and  porcelain  equal  to 
that  imported  from  Europe, chocolate,  sugar,  salt,  and  soda 
from  the  saliferous  deposits  of  the  lakes  of  the  valley,  which 
are  of  immense  extent.  The  state  government  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  elective  governor,  who  appoints  his  secretaries, 
and  a  legislature  of  a  single  chamber,  having  a  member  from 
each  of  the  sixteen  districts  into  which  the  state  is  divided 
— namely,  Toluca.  Ixtlahuaca,  Tenango,  Chalco,  .lilotepee, 
Texcoco,  Lerma,  Tlalnepantla,  Sultcpec.  Villa  del  Valle, 
Tcmascaltepec,  Tcnancingo,  Otumba,  Cuautitlan.  Zum- 

fango,  and  Zacualtipan.  which  are  further  subdivided  into 
17  municipalities  with  3  cities,  18  towns,  *>05  \  illages,  and 
391  haciendas,  with  a  total  population  in  1S7:!  of  li-O.iili:!. 
The  property  subject  to  taxation  at  the  same  period  was, 
a--es-e'l  at  Sl.'1'JHi  l,o.')l.  Public  instruction  is  receiving 
the  special  attention  of  the  public  men  of  the  state,  and  a 
literary  institute  at  Toluca,  a  thorough  collegiate  school,  is 
well  supported  by  the  state.  THOMAS  Joni>A!». 

Mexico,  a  city  and  federal  district,  capital  of  the  re- 
public nf  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  lat.  19°  25'  45"  N., 

Inn.  '.".1°  7'  8"  W.  from  (irecnwich,  at  an  elevation  of  al t 

7  !"."»  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Founded,  according  to 
Aztec  tradition,  about  the  year  K',25  on  an  island  in  Lake 
Texcoco,  by  tribes  from  the  N.  W.,  by  whom  it  was  named 
Tenochtitlan  ("nopal  upon  a  stone"),  it  was  the  largest 
and  most  civili/cd  city  of  America  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  (-'inquest,  since  which  time  the  waters  of  the  lake 
have  rccedi-d  ca-tward.  Built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Aztec  capital  in  1521-22,  upon  uniformly  level  ground,  the 
streets  arc  about  forty  feet  wide,  well  paved  for  the  nto-f 
part,  well  lighted,  and  lined  hy  structures  of  a  solid,  hand- 
some architecture.  Subdivided  into  eight  chief  quarters, 
with  an  aggregate  of  301  streets  (each  of  a  single  block) 
and  90  public  squares,  the  city  has  a  circumference  <>f 
about  Hi  miles.  The  chief  structure  is  the  cathedral, 
erected  upon  the  site  of  the  great  teocalli  of  the  A/tcc 
.Mais  ( Huitzilopochtli).  Begun  in  I  .'i!'.1'.,  it  was  dedicated 
in  H',77  ;  a-  then  finished,  the  co<t  had  been  SI  ,7. .7. INK),  sub- 
sequently increased  to  §2,500,000.  Highly  enriched  with 
carvings,  the  precious  and  other  metals,  with  costly  altars, 
statuary,  and  paintings,  there  is  no  more  sumptuous  church- 
interior  in  the  world.  On  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  is  the  chief 
square,  or  Plaza  do  Annas,  which  is  Sill  by  BOH  feet.  The 
K.  side  of  the  same  is  occupied  by  the  government  palace, 
which  contains  the  residence  of  the  president,  bureaux  of 
the  cabinet  ministers,  the  general  post-office,  the  national 
archives,  the  national  museum,  and  many  other  public 
offices,  with  a  botanical  garden  in  one  of  the  courts.  Under 
the  Spanish  regime  this  was  the  residence  of  the  \  icen.ys. 
One  of  the  public  squares,  the  plaza  of  Santo  Domingo,  is 
faced  by  several  remarkable  buildings — that  of  the  old  In- 
quisition, formally  established  in  Mexico  in  1571,  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  school  of  medicine;  the  custom-house,  and  the 
convent  of  Santo  Domingo  with  its  beautiful  chapel.  The 
city  is  well  provided  with  markets  which  are  supplied  with 
vegetables  and  flowers  brought  upon  the  canals  from  the  ,  h  i- 
immpttn  or  "  floating  islands,"  public  hospitals,  asylums,  and 
other  institutions  of  beneficence.  The  National  Museum 
contains  a  rare  collection  of  articles  throwing  light  upon 
the  aboriginal  history  of  Mexico,  including  the  great  <':il- 
cndar  Stone  of  the  Toltecs,  a  huge  statue  of  lluit/ilo- 
pochtli,  and  a  massive  sacrificial  stone.  The  Academy  of 
San  Carlos,  founded  by  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  contains  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  collection  of  paintings  in  America. 
The  principal  public  pleasure  resorts  are  the  Alamctla. 
shaded  with  superb  trees:  the  Paseo  de  la  Viga,  along  the 
canal  of  that  name:  and  the  Paseo  de  Bucareli.  or  public 
drive,  adorned  with  fountains  and  a  fine  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Charles  IV.  Several  societies  arc  fostered  by  the 
government,  such  as  that  of  natural  history,  of  mines,  and 
of  geography  and  statistics,  a  particularly  useful  and  crcd- 
itnUe  association,  from  the  comprehensive,  zealous,  in- 
telligent labors  of  its  members.  The  National  Library, 
occupying  the  ancient  church  of  San  Agustin.  lately  re- 
modelled and  rebuilt  at  great  expense  by  the  government, 
has  l(i:;.IHin  volumes.  Another  library,  founded  in  1^70, 
known  as  the"Cinco  de  Mayo."  embraces  only  about  12,000 
volumes,  many  of  which,  however,  are  well-selected,  recent 
acquisitions  in  French  and  English.  Two  noble  aqueducts 
constitute  a  striking  architectural  feature  of  the  city.  The 
city  government  is  presided  over  by  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  president,  and  an  elective  municipal  council  or 
(it/n»tamienttt.  The  population  of  the  city  was  i:;7.IHH)  in 
ISH:',.  205,430  in  1838,  and  is  now  (1875)  estimated  at 
2ilo.uiin.  The  population  of  the  federal  district  (85  square 
miles,  including  the  cities  of  Tacubaya,  (iuadnliipe.  and 
Tealpam)  is  about  320,000.  THOMAS  JORDAN. 
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Mexico,  post-tp.  of  Oxford  CO.,  Me.     Pop.  458. 

Mexico,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Audrain  co.,  Mo.,  108  miles 
N.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  near  the  junction  of  the  St.  Louis 
Kansas  City  and  Northern  anil  the  Louisiana  and  Missouri 
Hirer  R.  Its.,  Contains  1  female  seminary,  a  public  school, 
10  churches,  a  fine  court-house,  mills,  and  stores.  Pop.  2602. 
HI-TTUN  A  JACKS,  PUBS.  "Muxico  INTELLIGENCER." 

Mexico,  post-r.  and  tp.  of  Oswogo  co.,  N.  Y.,  15  miles 
E.  of  Oswego,  on  the  Oswego  and  Home  R.  R.,  1ms  an 
a.-ademy,  5  churches,  1  hank,  1  weekly  newspaper,  3  flour 
and  gri'st  mills,  a  foundry,  1  tannery,  2  carriage-factories, 
t  sash  and  blind  factory.  Pop.  of  r.  1204;  of  tp.  3802. 
HENRY  HUMPHRIES,  Eu.  "MEXICO  INDEPENDENT." 

Mexico,  post-v.  of  Walker  tp.,  Juniata  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Juninta  River  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Canal. — MEXICO  R.  R.  STATION,  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 
is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  in  Turbett  tp.  Pop.  of  v.  102. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  is  a  vast  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  North  America,  between  the  two  pen- 
insulas of  Yucatan  and  Florida,  bounded  by  Mexico,  the 
V.  S.,  and  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  covering  an  area  of 
nearly  800,000  square  miles.  The  Gulf  Stream  enters  it 
through  the  Yucatan  Channel,  traverses  it  in  a  curved 
line,  and  leaves  it  through  the  Florida  Channel,  and  this 
circumstance  makes  the  temperature  of  its  water  several 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantis.  From  September 
to  .March  it  is  visited  by  violent  northern  gales.  During 
high  and  low  tides  the  water  of  the  Pacific  varies  several 
feet  from  that  in  the  Gulf. 

Meyer  (HEINRICH  AUGUST  WILHELM),  Tn.  D.,  b.  at 
Gotha  Jan.  10,  1800.  As  early  as  1831  his  labors  as  an 
exegetical  commentator  upon  the  New  Testament  were  re- 
cognized in  Germany  as  uniting  sound  learning  and  the 
most  searching  criticism  with  an  orthodox,  conservative 
faith.  From  that  day  to  the  period  of  his  death  (June  24, 
1873)  the  circle  of  his  commentaries  spread  wider  and 
wider,  and  with  the  aid  of  kindred  scholars  he  was  con- 
stantly putting  forth  new  editions,  masterpieces  of  exe- 
gesis. Besides  these  commentaries  he  also  edited  a  lead- 
ing work  on  the  Evangelical  confession,  and  at  the  same 
time  held  high  office  (Ober-connttorialrath)  in  the  church 
at  Hanover,  where  he  resided  and  preached  for  the  larger 

Sart  of  his  life.  An  English  translation  of  his  writings, 
esigned  to  be  complete,  is  in  course  of  publication  at  Ed- 
inburgh under  the  supervision  of  Drs.  AV.  P.  Dickson,  I),  D., 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  F.  Crombie,  of  St. 
Mary's  College.  Some  four  or  five  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  embracing  the  commentaries  on  the  Galatians, 
translated  by  G.  II.  Venables ;  the  Romans,  2  vols.,  by 
Rev.  J.  C.  Moore;  and  the  Gospel  of  John,  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Urwick.  T.  JOIIDAS. 

Mey'er  (JOHANN  GEORG),  b.  at  Bremen  Oct.  28,  1813; 
studied  at  the  Academy  of  Diisseldorf  1833-42;  settled  in 
Berlin  in  1852 ;  painted  first  biblical  subjects,  but  turned 
afterwards  to  genre  painting,  in  which  field  he  achieved  a 
groat  reputation.  His  pictures,  of  which  several  have 
been  sold  in  America,  and  many  become  widely  known  by 
engravings,  are  always  strikingly  impressive. 

Mey'erbeer  (GIACOMO),  otherwise  JAKOB  MEYER  BEEH, 
b.  in  Berlin  Sept.  5,  17!)4;  d.  in  Paris  May  2,  1864.  His 
father,  James  Beer,  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  appreciated  the 
value  of  culture  and  had  a  fondness  for  art,  gave  his  three 
son-,  Michael,  Wilhelra,  and  Jakob,  the  full  advantages  of 
education.  Giacomo  (or  Jakob)  had  a  genius  for  music, 
and  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  best  teaching  that  could  be 
commanded.  His  instructors  were  Franz  Lanska  for  the 
piano,  and  Karl  Friedrich  Zeltcr,  the  friend  of  Goethe 
nnd  teacher  of  Mendelssohn,  in  musical  science.  His  pro- 
ficiency as  a  pianist  became  soon  manifest,  but  the  am- 
bition to  excel  as  a  dramatic  composer  carried  him  away 
in  that  direction,  and  under  new  masters,  Bernhart  Anselm 
Weber  and  Georg  Joseph  Vogler,  he  pursued  hia  career. 
In  1810  he  was  admitted  to  Vogler's  select  school  at  Darm- 
stadt, and  in  close  intimacy  with  Karl  Maria  von  Weber, 
who  had  already  composed  operas,  ho  studied  hard  and 
successfully  for  two  years.  At  this  tiaie  Meyerbeer  eom- 
>scd  an  oratorio,  (foil  und  die  Xntnr.  In  1812,  under 
ogler's  auspices,  the  opera  of  Jephihah  was  produced  at 
Munich.  It  failed,  and  the  disconcerted  composer,  drop- 
ping dramatic  music  for  a  time,  returned  to  the  piano,  and 
achieved  great  distinction  in  Vienna.  A  second  opera, 
Die  lieidvn  Kalifen,  failed.  Italian  music  alone  was  pop- 
ular, and  Meyerbeer  went  to  Italy  to  learn  the  methods  of 
the  Italian  school.  Thenceforward  his  labor  was  successful. 
His  Ilumilda  c  Contanza  (1812)  at  Padua,  his  Semimuiiilr 
(ISl'J)  at  Turin,  his  Emma  di  Renburno  (1820)  at  Venice, 
wore  received  with  applause.  In  1S22,  Ifargaret  of  Anjnn 
was  brought  out  triumphantly  at  the  Scala  in  Milan.  The 
next  year  L'Emtle  dl  tlrenata  was  produced  with  Lablache 
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and  Pisaroni.  In  1825  the  Crociato  was  received  with 
immense  favor  at  Venice.  This  closed  the  first  period  in 
the  composer's  career.  The  second  period  opened  in  Paris 
with  Hubert  le  Diiiblc,  which  was  brought  out  in  1831,  and 
roused  unprecedented  enthusiasm,  not  in  Paris  only,  but 
in  Germany  and  all  over  Europe.  The,  //it'tneuots  followed 
in  1836,  and  added  new  laurels  to  Meyerbeer's  fame,  it 
being  the  first  of  what  may  be  termed  "historical"  as 
distinguished  from  the  purely  romantic  lyric  drama.  The 
appearance  of  The  IIiiytienotH  made  an  epoch  in  operatic 
art.  Thirteen  years  passnMjefore  the  Prophete  was  com- 
pleted. In  1854  came  L'  Etoile  (hi  Nord,  four  years  later 
Ititofufi,  both  works  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  two  preced- 
ing. L' Africaine,  the  work  of  years,  waited  long  for  an 
opportunity,  and  was  not  produced  till  18115,  a  year  alter 
the  composer's  death.  Other  works  by  Meyerbeer  com- 
prise a  Miserere,  a  Te  Dettm,  &  Stabat  Mntcr,  eight  canticle*, 
and  numerous  miscellaneous  compositions,  the  Camp  of 
,s'/7r*m,  an  opera,  and  music  for  Strum*?*',  a  drama  com- 
posed by  his  brother  Michael.  The  chief  operas  of  Meyer- 
beer are  too  well  known  to  need  description,  and  they  are 
I  too  elaborate,  various,  and  peculiar  in  musical  technical- 
ities to  admit  of  description  here.  Their  brilliancy  as 
dramatic  compositions,  the  splendor  of  their  vocal  and  in- 
strumental effects,  together  with  the  implied  magnificence 
of  their  setting,  entitle  them  to  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  order  of  works  to  which  they  belong.  ( For  the  life  of 
Meyerbeer  see  Blaize  de  Bury  (1865)  and  Henri  Mendel 
(1868).)  0.  B.  FROTHINHIIAM. 

Meyers,  county  of  S.  Dakota,  bordering  on  Nebraska, 
recently  organized.  Area,  about  2800  square  miles.  It  is 
watered  by  affluents  of  the  White  River. 

Meyerstown,  Pa.    See  MYERSTOW.V. 

Meyr  (MELCHIOR),  b.  at  Ehringen  in  Ries,  a  fertile  plain 
included  by  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  Jura,  Bavaria, 
June  28,  1810;  studied  at  Munich  and  Heidelberg;  de- 
voted himself  to  literature  ;  lived  at  Berlin  1840-52,  after- 
wards alternately  at  Munich  and  Ehringen,  where  ho  d. 
Apr.  22,  1871.  His  best-known  productions  are  Stories 
from  Itien  (1856),  New  Stories  from  Hies  (1871),  Vuke 
Albert  (1852),  and  Charles  the  Bold  (1862). 

Meyr'ick  (FREDERICK),  b.  in  England  in  1826 ;  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  successively 
scholar,  fellow,  and  tutor,  and  has  since  held  the  university 
offices  of  select  preacher  and  public  examiner.  He  was 
the  chief  founder  of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society ;  pub- 
lished The  Practical  Working  of  the  Church  in  Spain  (1851), 
The  Moral  Theology  of  the  Church  of  Home  (1857),  The  Out- 
cast Poor  of  London  (1858),  and  controversial  writings 
against  Roman  Catholicism  ;  has  contributed  to  Dr.  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  and  to  the  Speaker's  Commentary. 

Meyrick  (Sir  SAMUEL  RUSH),  LL.D.,  b.  in  London  in 
1783;  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and  became  an 
advocate  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts,  but 
devoted  his  chief  attention  to  archaeological  studies,  and 
contributed  innumerable  papers  to  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine. His  specialty  was  the  collection  and  illustration  of 
ancient  armor,  of  which  he  ultimately  formed  a  fine  and 
well-arranged  museum.  Among  his  works  were  The  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  the  Count}/  of  Cardigan  (4to,  Lon- 
don, 1810),  The  Costume  of  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  the 
British  Islands  (1815),  A  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Ar- 
mor (1824;  improved  ed.,  3  vols.,  1844),  with  more  than 
100  carefully  illuminated  plates,  and  Enyraeed  Illustrations 
of  Ancient  Arms  and  Armor,  a  Series  of  154  Etchinr/s  of  the 
Collection  at  Goodrich  Court  (2  vols.,  1830).  D.  at  London 
Apr.  2,  1848.  His  collection  of  armor  is  now  deposited  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 

Mezeray',  de  (FRANCOIS  EUDES),  b.  in  1610  near  Fa- 
laise,  Normandy  ;  commenced  his  literary  career  as  a  poet, 
but  turned  soon  to  historical  studies,  and  published  in  1643 
the  first  volume  of  his  Histoire  de  France,  which  procured 
for  him  the  patronage  of  Richelieu,  who  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  4000  livres  and  the  title  of  historiographer.  Ilia 
Abreije  chronologii/ue  de  V Histoire  de  France  (1668)  is  con- 
sidered better  than  the  principal  work.  D.  July  10,  1683. 

Meze'reon  [Pers.  madzaryomi],  in  materia  medica  the 
bark  of  Daphne  mczePeum,  1).  laureola,  I),  tfnidinm,  and 
other  species  of  the  genus,  handsome  shrubs  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  sometimes  seen  in  cultivation  in  the  U.  S.  They  are 
of  the  order  Thymeleaceaa.  The  bark  has  strongly  irritant- 
narcotic  properties.  It  was  once  extensively  employed  in 
medicine,  and  now  has  a  limited  use  in  rheumatism  and 
other  diseases.  The  fresh  bark  will  quickly  blister  the 
skin. 

Mezieres',  a  fortified  town  of  France,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Ardennes,  stands  on  the  Meuse,  oppo- 
site Charlcvillc,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 
In  1520  it  was  successfully  defended  by  Bayard  against 
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MEZIERES— MIASMA. 


Charles  V.,  and  his  banner  is  still  preserved  in  the  hotel 
de  ville.  Pop.  5818. 

Mezieres  (ALFRED),  b.  Nov.  19,  1826,  at  Rehon,  in  the 
department  of  Moselle,  France ;  studied  literature,  and 
was  appointed  professor  in  Nancy  in  1854,  and  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  in  1863.  His  most  prominent  works  are  Predfcei- 
iteiirt  et  Conlempornins  tie  Shnl-npeare  (1863),  Pelrnn/ue 
(1867),  both  crowned  by  the  Academy,  and  Goethe  (1S71). 

Me'zo-Tur,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Bercttyo,  hag 
large  manufactures  of  pottery  and  earthenware,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wine,  corn,  and  cattle.  Pop.  18,040. 

Mez'zo  [It.],  in  music,  a  term  of  diminution,  signify- 
ing the  half,  middle,  or  mean  between  two  things  of  a  pos- 
itive nature  or  description.  Thus,  a  mezzo-soprano  voice 
is  one  whose  range  is  between  the  soprano  and  alto.  Mezzo 
forte  (or  m.  /*.)  is  rather  loud  ;  and  mezzo  piano  (or  in.  ;>.) 
rather  soft.  Mezzo  voce,  in  like  manner,  implies  the  use 
of  only  half  of  the  usual  force  of  the  voice. 

Mezzofan'ti    (GII-SEPPE   GASPARDO),   b.   at   Bologna 
Sept.  17,  1774.     At  the  ago  of  fifteen,  besides  Greek   :md 
Latin,  he  already  knew  many  foreign  European  languages. 
Having  entered  the  priesthood,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  Oriental  languages  and  librarian  at  Bologna.     In  IS:!1 
he  removed  to  Rome,  in   Is::::   siiei -ceded  Angclo  Mai  as  j 
chief  keeper  of  the  Vatican  library,  and  in  1838  was  made  ! 
a  cardinal,    lie  is  said  to  have  spoken  over  one  hundred  Ian-  ; 
guages.    D.at  Home  in  1848.    His  books  and  papers  bcca  rue 
the  property  of  the  library  of  Bologna.     There  exists  lmt  :i 
single  printed  work  of  his,  a  eulogy  pronounced  in  1819 
upon  his  old  master  iir  Greek,  Kinmanuele  da  Ponte.     (  Sec 
his  Life,  by  Charles  William  Russell  (1858;  2d  ed.  ISi!:1,).) 

IHezzoju'so,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Pa- 
lermo,  in  a  rich  grain  and  vine-bearing  district.  The  in- 
habitants are  in  part  Albanese,  »ho  took  refuge  here  from 
the  Turks  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  still  speak  their 
own  language  and  observe  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church. 
Pop.  in  1ST  I.  mil. 

Mezzotint  Engraving.     See  EXGRAVIXC. 

Mgleen,  or  Mglin,  town  of  Russia,  in  Tchernigov,  on 
the  Sudiuka,  has  cloth  manufactures.  Pop.  6327. 

Minco.     See  JAPAN. 

Mi'all  (EnwAiti)),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  England,  in  isnfl; 
was  educated  at  the  Protestant  Dissenters'  College  at  \\  \ 
mondley;  became  an  Independent  minister  :it  \Van-.  and 
afterwards  at  Leicester ;  removed  to  London  in  1S41  and 
established  the  Noncoiifnrmiit,  of  which  he  has  ever  since 
been  editor  and  proprietor;  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Parliament  in  1845  and  1H47  ;  was  elected  for  Rochdale 
July,  1852  ;  lost  his  seat  1857,  but  was  again  returned  for 
Bradford  in  1869.  Mr.  Mia II  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
conspicuous  parliamentary  advocate  of  manhood  suffrage 
and  opponent  of  all  religious  endowments.  These  ser- 
vices, added  to  those  performed  in  an  editorial  capacity. 
wore  splendidly  recognized  by  his  political  admirers,  who 
entertained  him  at  a  dinner  at  the  Crystal  Palace  July  18, 
1873, and  presented  him  the  sum  of  10,000  guineas.  Among 
his  works  are  Viri''»  "/"  thr  ViJuninrii  /V/n--//>/e  (1845), 
Ktliii-K  of  \,,uc,,,ifi,i-Mil;/  (  |S(S).  TitU-Dvuil  nf  the  Church 

l>f    f-'ll'ff'lllif    tit    In',-     t':U'i,'-lu,,l    /•',i,l,,ir!!l''nt8   (1861),    /'o/'W'-f 

of  Christianity  (1863),  and  Waytide  Mntingt  and  Remi- 
niscences (1865). 

Mia'mi,  county  of  N.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  384 
square  miles.  It  is  heavily  timbered  and  fertile,  especially 
in  the  bottom-hinds.  Live-stock,  grain,  ami  wool  arc  lead- 
ing products.  Lumber  and  carriages  are  the  chief  articles 
of  manufacture.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Wabash  River  and 
by  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  and  the  Chicago  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Peru.  Pop.  21,052. 

Miami,  county  of  Kansas,  bounded  E.  by  Missouri. 
Area,  576  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  level,  very  fertile,  and 
abounds  in  coal.  Petroleum  has  been  found.  Grain  atrd 
stock  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
Osage  River  and  by  the  Missouri  River  Fort  Scutt  and 
Gulf  and  the  Osage  division  of  the  Missouri  Kansas  and 
Texas  R.  R.  Cap.  Paoli.  Pop.  11,725. 

Miami,  county  of  W.  Ohio.  Area,  410  square  miles. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain, 
tobacco,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  manufactures 
include  flour,  carriages,  clothing,  brick,  furniture,  metallic 
wares,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Columbus  Chi- 
cago and  Indiana  Central  and  the  Dayton  and  Michigan 
R.  Rs.  Cap.  Troy.  Pop.  32.740. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Cass  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1008. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  725. 

Miami,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Saline  co..  Mo.,  on  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Pop.  of  v.  742  ;  of  tp.  3622. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Clermont  co.,  0.     Pop.  3491. 


Miami,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  0.     Pop.  2784. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  0.,  lies  between  the  Ohio 
and  the  Great  Miami  River,  and  is  the  south-westernmost 
township  in  the  State.  Pop.  2105. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  0.     Pop.  1768. 

Miami,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  0.,  contains  Miamis- 
burg  and  other  villages.  Pop.  4418. 

Miami  (or  Mineam'i)  Indians,  a  tribe  of  Algon- 
kins  who  once  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  W.  and  N.  W. 
of  Ohio  and  a  part  of  Indiana.     In   1764  they   had  350 
warriors.     They  fought  against  the  U.  S.  in  the  war  of 
•  1812.     In  1818  they   left   Ohio,  and  in  1846  the  greater 
!  part  left  Indiana,  where  a  few  still  remain  :  500  people  of 
i  this  tribe  were  removed  in  that  year  to  what  is  now  Linn  and 
Miami  counties  in  Kansas,  where  they  have  a  reservation 
of  10,240  acres.     They  now  number  but  95,  having  been 
mostly  destroyed  by  vice  and  intemperance.     A  few  others 
have  become  citizens.      Mnny  have  gone  to  the  Indian 
Territory  and  joined  themselves  to  the  1'eorias  and  Qua- 
paws.    The  Indiana  Mia  in  is  are  good  and  peaceable  citizens, 
numbering  about  350.     There  are  a  very  few  in  Michigan. 

Miami  River,  in  Dade  eo.,  Fla.,  rises  in  the  Ever- 
glades  and  flows  into  Biscayne  Bay.  At  its  mouth  is  a 
tine  grove  of  cocoa-palms. 

Miami  River,  of  Ohio,  rises  in  llardin  co.,  runs  in  a 
S.  W.  course,  passing  the  cities  of  Troy.  Dayton,  and  Ham- 
ilton.  It  is  a  rapid  stream,  flowing  through  a  beautiful, 
fertile,  and  populous  valley,  and  joining  the  Ohio  below 
Cincinnati.  A  canal  has  been  cut  along  the  river.  It  is 
150  miles  long,  anil  furnishes  much  water-power.  Its  ulti- 
mate source  is  I  H.'!."»  feet  above  tide. — The  LlTTI.E  MIAMI  is 
a  smaller  iinuav  i  gable  stream,  II  owing  through  a  fertile  and 
hilly  region  to  tbe  1C.  of  the  Miami,  and  reaching  the  Ohio 
li  miles  above  Cincinnati. 

Miami  University,  an  educational  institution  at 
Oxford,  Butler  co.,  0.,  incorporated  in  Isn'J:  comn 
as  a  grammar  school  in  Isls.  and  as  a  college  in  1824.  It 
derives  its  origin  from  a  grant  of  the  township  of  Oxford, 
made  by  Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1803,  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  educational  purposes.  The  university  is  gov- 
erned bv  a  board  of  I  s  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  State,  and  has  four  buildings.  The  presidents  have 
been  Rev.  R.  H.  Bishop,  I).  I)..  1824-4(1:  Rev.  George 
.lunkin.  D.  D.,  1SIO-II:  Rev.  K.  I).  McMaster,  ]).  Jr., 
isll  III:  Rev.  W.  ('.  Anderson,  D.  I).,  1849-54;  Rev.  J. 
W.  Hall,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  A.  I).  Hepburn. 

Miam'isburg,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  Co.,  O.,  in  the 
centre  of  the  tobacco-growing  region  of  the  Miami  Valley, 
.">ll  miles  N.  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton  anil 
Dayton,  the  Erie  Atlantic  and  G  reat  We-tern.  and  the  Cleve- 
land Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indiana  R.  Rs.,  has  exten- 
sive water-power,  excellent  schools,  5  churches,  1  bank, 
several  mills  and  factories,  1  foundry,  1  newspaper,  several 
bold-,  a  fire  department,  and  stores.  Pop.  1425. 

BLOSSOM  BROS.,  PIIOPS.  "MIAMISBI-RG  Bi  I.I.KTIN." 

Miantonomoh,  sachem  of  the  \arragansett  Indians 
nnd  nephew  of  Canonicus,  assumed  the  government  about 
1636,  in  which  year  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts,  lie  aided  the  colonists  in  the 
Pcquod  war  1637,  and  was  friendly  to  Roger  Williams  and 
other  early  settlers  of  Rhode  Island,  to  whom  he  made 
grants  of  land.  Having  engaged  in  war  with  Uncas  sa^lieru 
of  the  Mohegans,  lie  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  Hart- 
ford, and  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  United  Colonies  was  put  to  death  by  the  tomahawk, 
Sept. ,1643,  near  Norwich,  on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  de- 
feated, afterwards  called  Sachem's  Plain.  A  monument 
was  there  erected  to  his  memory  in  1844. 

Mia'ntis,  a  v.  of  Greenwich  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  Conn., 
on  Mianus  River.  Mianus  I'.  (I.  is  at  Cos  Cob,  a  station 
on  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  R.  R. 

Mias'ma  [Gr.  fitW^a,  "stain."  from  utaivtiv.  to  "con- 
taminate "],  an  emanation,  especially  that  from  the  earth 
in  low  marshy  districts,  which  is  capable  of  penetrating 
the  human  system,  and  producing  therein  certain  mani- 
festations of  disease.  Of  the  nature  of  it  we  know  nothing, 
whether  gaseous,  animal,  or  vegetable.  Ii  is  never  gener- 
ated unless  the  average  temperature  of  the  day  is  60°  F., 
and  sometimes  a  much  higher  temperature  is  required, 
as  in  yellow  fever,  which  never  occurs  below  80°  F.  An- 
other thing  necessary  for  its  production  is  moisture,  hence 
we  do  not  find  it  in  dry  or  sandy  regions.  I!r 
these,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  vegetation ;  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  it  in  the  extensive  marshes  of  warm 
latitudes,  and  not  in  high  and  cold  regions.  Exceptions 
to  this  rule  may  be  found  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  and  in 
the  bogs  of  Ireland,  which  do  not  produce  it.  New 
alluvial  soils,  when  there  is  a  subsoil  of  clay,  are  es- 
pecially adapted  to  its  production.  Miasmatic  disea-es 
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may  and  do  occur  where  miasm  is  not  produced,  as  it  may 
be  carried  from  one  place  to  another  by  rivers,  and  it  seems 
to  bo  more  prevalent  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  wcv-tmi 
bank.  It  is  also  found  at  the  months  of  rivers.  The  dry- 
ing up  of  an  inundation  is  apt  to  reproduce  it  where  it  has 
!iri;viouslv  existed.  It  is  formed  about  meadows  that  have 
)een  flooded  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  A  wet  season 
followed  by  dry  weather  is  eminently  productive  of  it,  but 
a  continuous  wet  season  not  so.  In  miasmatic  regions 
turning  up  the  soil  will  give  rise  to  this  poison  in  great 
abundance.  In  the  excavation  of  the  Erie  Canal  the  fever 
was  renewed  in  regions  where  it  had  ceased.  Mill-dams 
have  been  known  to  produce  miasm.  It  can  be  conveyed 
by  the  wind  over  level  surfaces  for  several  miles. 

Tho  circumstances  which  are  unfavorable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  miasm  are  —  1st,  high  latitudes  and  altitudes. 
Mountain-regions  are  generally  free  from  this  disease. 
Primitive  forests  arc  little  subject  to  miasmatic  affections, 
but  whether  this  is  due  to  the  shade  or  to  absorption  by 
the  leaves  is  not  known.  Free  ventilation  diminishes  the 
danger,  and  the  more  stagnant  the  air  the  morecqncentrated 
will  be  the  poison.  Obstacles  may  be  interposed  to  cut  off 
the  miasm.  A  screen  of  trees  will  very  often  preserve  a 
house  from  malarious  influence;  this  is  true  also  of  hills. 
Inundation  appears  to  drown  it  out  for  a  time,  but  as  soon 
as  the  water  disappears  it  returns.  Cultivation  of  the  soil 
while  continued  will  drive  away  the  miasm.  The  drainage 
of  marshes  is  a  protective  measure,  although  it  requires 
some  years  to  exhaust  it.  This  is  very  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  drainage  of  large  cities.  Cold  has  the  power  of  de- 
stroying it,  and  when  miasmatic  diseases  occur  in  winter 
they  are  due  to  exposure  during  the  previous  season.  Cer- 
tain plants  growing  in  the  marshes  have  the  power  of  de- 
stroying it.  Night  adds  to  the  power  of  the  poison — day 
dissipates  it.  No  point  in  the  history  of  miasm  is  prob- 
ably better  settled  than  this.  It  is  known  to  be  more  active 
on  the  ground  than  on  neighboring  elevations,  and  the 
upper  stories  of  a  house  are  safer  than  the  lower.  Many 
persons  suffer  from  miasm  without  having  fever;  these 
persons  lack  mental  and  physical  power;  the  countenance 
is  pale,  and  the  period  of  life  is  shortened.  The  influence 
of  the  poison  may  be  seen  even  in  animals,  which  are  fat 
enough,  but  certain  diseases  of  the  viscera  appear  when 
they  are  prepared  for  market.  Miasmatic  fevers  may  re- 
turn any  number  of  times.  Quinine  will  both  cure  and 
prevent  them.  EDWARD  J.  BERMINGHAM. 

Miau'lis  (ANDREAS  VOKOS),  b.  in  1768  or  1772  at  Negro- 
pont ;  received  his  surname,  MIAULIS,  from  his  commanding 
a  small  merchant  vessel  (Turk,  miaul) ;  settled  in  Hydra, 
where  he  built  up  an  extensive  commercial  business ;  joined 
in  1821  the  Greek  revolution  ;  was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Greek  fleet,  and  achieved  several  brilliant  suc- 
cesses over  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets,  but  retired  in 
1827  when  Lord  Cochrane  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Greek  navy.  Although  afterwards  reinstated  in  his  office 
by  Capo  d'Istria,  the  president  of  the  Greek  republic,  he 
joined  the  opposition ;  was  member  of  the  provisory  gov- 
ernment established  in  Hydra,  and  became  much  involved 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  different  parties.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  deputation  which  in  1832  went  to  Munich  to  offer 
the  Greek  crown  to  King  Otho.  D.  at  Athens  Juno  24, 
1835,  and  was  buried  near  the  mausoleum  of  Thomistocles. 

Miau-tse,  a  race  of  hillmen  inhabiting  the  mountains 
of  China.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  they  are 
essentially  the  same  with  the  Karens  of  Burmah.  Many 
of  them  are  independent  and  wage  war  against  the  Chinese. 

Mia'va,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Miava,  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  cloth,  breweries,  distilleries,  coal-mines, 
and  extensive  forests  in  which  numerous  herds  of  swine  are 
fed.  Pop.  9922. 

Mi'ca  [Lat.  micare,  to  "shine"].  The  micas  constitute 
a  group  of  very  interesting  and  widely  spread  minerals, 
belonging  to  the  Unisilicates,  and  containing  silicic  acid, 
with  varying  proportions  of  the  alkalies,  magnesia,  lime, 
and  protoxides  of  iron,  with  the  sesquioxides  of  alumi- 
nium, iron,  and  manganese,  usually  a  little  fluorine,  and 
more  rarely  titanium.  Titanium  occurs  to  the  extent  of  7 
or  8  per  cent,  in  the  rare  mica  astropfiyltite,  which  also 
contains  zirconia.  Lepidnlite,  which  is  confined  to  a  few 
localities,  and  the  very  rare  cryophyllite,  contain  an  im- 
portant percentage  of  lithia,  with  a  little  rubidia  and 
csesia.  The  micas  occur  generally  in  thin,  shining  scales, 
usually  transparent,  but  opaque  in  some  very  dark  va- 
rieties of  In'otife  and  lepldomelane  (an  iron-potash  mica). 
More  rarely,  some  of  the  micas  are  found  in  large  plates, 
and  occasionally  six-sided  prisms.  Unless  decomposed 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  very  easy  cleavage,  splitting 
readily  into  extremely  thin,  elastic  laminae,  and  showing 
usually  a  pearly  lustre  on  the  cleavage  faces.  Tho  most 
important  micas  are  phloyopite,  biotite,  lepidolite,  and  mus- 


cori're.  Phlafjopite,  or  mar/nesia  mica,  contains  magnesia 
as  well  as  potash,  among  the  protoxides,  with  very  little 
of  the  oxides  of  iron.  It  is  orthorhombic,  with  an  optic- 
axial  divergence  of  3°-20°.  It  is  light  colored,  usually 
yellowish-brown,  and  very  liable  to  alteration.  Phlogopite 
occurs  chiefly  in  serpentine,  crystalline  limestone,  and  dol- 
omite. Jlifittte  (ni((;/iifHi'n~ir(ni  mica)  is  hexagonal,  gene- 
rally dark  green  or  black,  and  is  similar  in  composition  to 
phlogopite,  but  with  5-10  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  ; 
sometimes  much  more.  Lcpidolite  is  very  interesting,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  rarer  alkalies.  Muscovite  (potaih 
mica)  contains  principally  potash  among  the  protoxide 
bases,  with  some  soda,  and  among  the  sesquioxides  alu- 
mina, with  generally  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
It  is  orthorhombic,  and  has  an  optic-axial  divergence  of 
44°-78°.  Muscovite  includes  nearly  all  common  mica,  and 
is  a  constituent  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-schist;  it  is 
also  found  sometimes  in  shales  and  other  sedimentary  rocks 
in  small  scales,  and  may  occur  in  eruptive  rocks  and  gran- 
ular limestone.  Being  usually  of  light  color,  quite  trans- 
parent, and  very  tough,  it  becomes  valuable  when  found  in 
plates  of  considerable  size,  and  is  then  used  in  stoves  for 
doors,  etc.  There  are  very  few  localities  where  marketable 
mica  is  found,  the  supply  for  this  country  being  almost 
confined  to  mines  in  Haywood,  Yanccy,  Mitchell,  and  Ma- 
con  cos.,  N.  C.,  where  the  mineral  is  found  in  granitic  rock 
with  coarse  feldspar.  It  is  regularly  mined,  and  there  are 
manifest  traces  of  work  done  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
region  many  years  ago.  Mica  is  reported  to  have  been 
found  in  working  quantity  near  Salt  Lake,  but  none  is  yet 
obtained  for  the  market.  At  present  mica  is  exported 
from  this  country  to  Europe.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
import  it  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  said  to  occur  in 
quantity.  The  demand  for  mica  exceeds  the  supply,  and 
hence  it  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  The  mineral  is 
sold  by  the  pound,  at  prices  varying  according  to  the  size 
of  the  plates  and  regulated  by  a  scale.  The  plates  can  bo 
split  to  suit  the  purchaser.  H.  B.  CORNWALL. 

Mi'cah,  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  was  b.  at 
Moresheth,  near  Oath.  He  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighth  century  B.  c.  He  was  an  older  contemporary  of 
Isaiah.  Mic.  iii.  12  is  quoted  in  Isa.  xxvi.  18  to  justify 
the  latter  in  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Mi- 
cah's  prophecies  are  written  in  a  vivid,  poetical  style,  and 
refer  chiefly  to  the  fate  awaiting  the  two  Hebrew  nations. 
The  style  is  not  unlike  that  of  Isaiah.  Micah  deals  with 
social  and  popular  rather  than  political  sins.  His  proph- 
ecies, as  we  have  them,  some  consider  incomplete. 

Mica'li  (GIUSEPPE),  b.  at  Leghorn  about  1776;  studied 
archaeology,  travelled  much,  and  published  in  1810  Italia 
avanti  il  dominio  de'  Romani  (4  vols.,  with  maps  and  illus- 
trations);  in  1832,  Sloria  detjli  antichi  popoli  italiani  (3 
vols.;  much  enlarged  in  1843);  and  Monumenti  Antichi  (1 
vol.,  with  120  plates)  in  1844. 

Mi'ca-Schisty  a  metamorphic,  stratified,  schistose, 
crystalline  rock,  always  foliated  in  texture,  and  composed 
of  variable  proportions  of  mica  and  quartz.  It  gradually 
passes  in  one  direction  into  gneiss  and  in  another  into 
quartz-schist.  Argillaceous  mica-schist,  according  to  Cotta, 
may  be  regarded  as  "an  imperfect  mica-schist,  or  as  a 
somewhat  crystallized  clay-slate."  EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 

Michael  Angelo.    See  ANGELO  BUONARROTI. 

Michael  Palaeologus.    See  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE. 

Michae'lis  (JOHANN  DAVID),  b.  at  Halle  Feb.  27, 1717; 
studied  theology,  Oriental  languages,  and  biblical  archso- 
ology  under  his  father,  who  was  professor  at  the  university  j 
travelled  in  Holland  and  England,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  1745  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  d. 
Aug.  22, 1791.  His  works,  the  results  of  immense  learning 
and  great  acuteness,  are  very  numerous,  and  contributed 
much  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  Holy  Writ,  especially 
the  Old  Testament.  His  theological  standpoint  may  bo 
indicated  as  a  transition  from  the  old  orthodoxy  to  the 
subsequent  rationalism,  and  on  his  age  he  exercised  a  con- 
siderable influence.  His  principal  works  are  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament  (2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1750),  translated 
into  English  by  Bishop  Marsh,  and  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  Moses  (6  vols.,  Frankfort,  1770-75),  translated  into 
English  by  Alexander  Smith  (1814). 

Nicli'iiclniiis,  the  festival  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- 
angel, celebrated  on  Sept.  29. 

Midland'  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Albens,  Savoy,  June  19, 1767; 
went  to  Paris  in  1790;  wrote  in  the  Gazette  Universelle, 
PusliUon  de  la  Guerre,  and  Cvttrrier  Jtepublicain,  three  roy- 
alist papers,  and  showed  himself  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
monarchy;  founded  in  1794  the  Quatidlcnne  ;  was  con- 
demned to  death  Oct.  27,  1795,  for  his  anti-revolutionary 
opinions,  but  succeeded  in  getting  the  verdict  annulled  ; 
was  banished  to  Cayenne  by  the  Directory,  but  escaped 
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and  hid  himself  among  the  Jura  Mountains,  where  he 
wrote  his  popular  poem,  Le  J'rintempt  d'un  I'mscril,  which 
was  published  in  1803 ;  returned  to  Paris  under  the  con- 
sular government,  but  continued  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  addressed  his  Arlienx  d  Jinnaparte  and 
Dernier*  Adieu*  d  llonnparle  Yictorinif  to  Napoleon,  for 
which  he  was  confined  in  the  Temple;  formed,  with  his 
brother  and  Giguet,  a  publishing  firm,  and  devoted  him- 
self principally  to  historical  studies,  though  he  once  more, 
after  the  Restoration,  took  up  journalism  and  renewed 
the  Qiiotiill^ntif.  His  principal  historical  works  are — 
///s/'///v  </'•  /'/.'i/'/'fV'1  '/'•  MtfHorc  (2  vols.,  1*01),  1/intoirf  dc 
Croisadeg  (3  vols.,  1M2-17),  Correspondance  d'Orient  (7 
Tols.,  ls.".ll-.''l) ),  C'ltf/fction  de  Mi'iltoirc*  p»ui-  x,'i-i-/r  it  1'His- 
toirc  de  France  (20  vols.).  He  also  participated  in  the 
production  of  the  edition  of  the  Hioi/mphic  I'ni'eenelle 
published  from  1811  to  1828.  V.  at  Passy  Sept.  30,  1839. 

Mirliiinx'  (Axniif:),  botanist,  b.  at  Satory,  near  Ver- 
sailles, France,  Mar.  7.  1746,  was  the  son  of  a  rich  farmer, 
and  was  bred  to  agriculture:  studied  botany  under  the 
Jussieus:  in  1779  sent  many  British  trees  to  Franco  for 
culture;  botanized  in  Spain  in  1  "SO,  and  collected  seeds 
for  French  cultivators;  was  in  Asia  17*L'-S.">,  whence,  after 
many  adventures,  he  returned  with  a  rich  supply  of  Cecils 
and  plants  ;  was  1785-97  the  French  agent  in  North  Amer- 
ica for  the  collection  of  useful  trees  and  shrubs  for  natu- 
ralization in  France;  made  near  Charleston,  S.  ('.,  and 
New  York,  large  nurseries  for  arboriculture.  After  suffer- 
ing shipwreck  and  the  loss  of  his  effects,  and  waiting  in 
poverty  and  hunger  for  the  arrears  of  his  pay.  he  started 
in  1801)  upon  Bandin's  expedition  to  Australia,  but  at  the 
Mauritius  left  the  expedition  and  went  to  Madagascar, 
where  he  d.  Nov.  Hi,  1S02.  His  principal  works  are  a 
Ti-1-ntine  im  the,  Onkn  <>/  Xortli  America  (in  French,  1801) 
and  a  Flora  Hurenli- Americana  (1803). 

Michaux  (FRANCOIS  ANIHIK),  M.  D.,  son  nf  Andre 
Michaux,  b.  at  Versailles  in  1770  ;  for  a  lime  was  lii  •  father's 
assistant  in  the  I'.  S..  and  was  himself  sent  in  1S02,  and 
again  in  1806,  to  explore  thejjotany  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  and  collect  useful  seeds.  He  published  a  Tr>«h»>' 
on  the  Aiitnnilitntion  tif  AiiK'i'irnii  /'•//•<•*(  Trees  (1805),  a 
Jniirnal  of  his  travels,  a  work  on  the  Bermudas  (isoii). 
North  American  Ni/lra  (in  French.  lslo-i:i:  in  Knglish, 
the  translation  by  Mr.  Ilillliouse,  1817-19;  completed  by 
Nuttall  ami  others  1842-50).  In  1816,  Michaux  was  re- 
ceived into  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  D.  at  Vau- 
real,  France,  Oct.  23,  1855. 

Michel'  (FRANCISQI-K  XAVIEH),  b.  at  Lyons.  France. 
Feb.  18,  1809;  educated  at  the  Lyceum  of  Charlemagne. 
Paris,  wrote  a  few  novels;  edited  a  vast  number  of  old 
English,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  French  MSS. ;  became  in  ls;;;i 
professor  of  foreign  literature  at  Bordeaux;  translated 
several  important  works  from  the  English.  Author  of 
Hiittoire  deg  Races  manditee  de  la  France  et  de  I*  Espagne 
(1S47),  /-••  Lirre  d'Or  de»  Meliers  (1851-54),  ///«(„/,•<  del 
y'/Av^i*  de  Soie  ait  M»IJ>  n  .\i/c  (1S52-54),  Lv  /'<(.'/*  JtuHtjiic 
(1858),  Leg  Econsaig  tn  France  et  leg  Franeaig  en  Ecosse 
(|S(12),  lliutoire  du  Commerce,  etc.  d  Sordcatue  (1867-71). 

Michelet'  (Jri.K.s),  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  21,  1798,  and  cd-. 
ucated  at  the  Lyceum  of  Charlemagne,  in  which  he  was 
elected  professor  in  1S21.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  historical  section  of  the  royal 
archives,  and  in  1838  professor  of  history  and  morals  at 
the  College  de  France.  In  1851  he  lost  his  position  both 
at  the  archives  and  at  the  university,  as  he  refused  totake 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Napoleon.  D,  at  Hyeres 
Feb.  9,  1874.  Of  his  historical  writings,  the  most  important 
are,  Ilistoire  de  France  (12  vols.,  1833-60),  Higtoire  de  la 
Jlemlutian  (7  vols.,  1847-53),  Precis  de  VHittoire  moderne 
(1827),  Ili'ntoire  liomaiuc  (2  vols.,  1831);  of  his  polemical 
writings  are  Lea  JcimitM  (1843),  Du  Pretre,dela  Femme,  de 
In  Famille  (1844),  Le  Temple  (1846),  Pologne  et  Itimie, 
Lerjende  de  /jfoffctutjbo  (1851).  I'ri lu-i^n nti'x  danitbienncg 
(1853);  of  his  miscellaneous  writings,  L'Oiseau  (1S56), 
L'lnsecte (1857 ),L'Amo<ir  (1858),  La  Femme { 1859),  La  -l/.m- 
tayne  (1868),  A'os  Fits  (1869).— His  second  wife,  ATIIAX  u*i: 
MICHKLKT.  who  survived  him,  assisted  him  in  these  latter 
works. — As  an  historian  Michelet  pictures  the  general  state 
of  the  civilization  of  an  ago  and  the  principal  agents  in 
the  historical  evolution,  but  he  does  not  demonstrate  the 
underlying  continuity  of  facts.  In  his  polemics  it  is  his 
sarcasm  and  his  pathos  which  gain  the  victory,  not  his 
arguments  ;  and  in  his  moral  and  miscellaneous,'  writings 
it  is  his  ready  sympathy  with  everything  beautiful  and 
noble  and  good,  rather  than  his  ideas,  which  captivates  us. 
His  style  is  a  combination  of  all  kinds,  naive  and  para- 
doxical, dry  and  inspired,  sarcastic  and  enthusiastic;  but 
it  is  always  clear  and  suggestive. 

Michelet  (K Am.  Lrnwic).  b.  at  Berlin  Dee.  4, 1801 ;  stud- 
ied first  law  and  afterwards  philosophy,  and  was  appointed 


professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1829. 
Of  interest  for  the  study  of  Aristotle  are  his  Etliik  dei  Arii- 
toteies  (1827)  and  K.i-<u>nn  <-rtti'fin-  du  Livre  d'Arintotr,  in- 
titiili'  Jletiijilii/iii</iie  (183li),  which  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy.  Interesting  for  the  study  of  German  philosophy 
are  his  GenehieJite  der  lezten  Hi/Mtdne  tier  I'hilosophie  in 
DcutsMand  (1837),  ,SV/i<W«.y  v'nd  ll,y,l  (1839),  Entiricke- 
ftnir/sffcgchiehte  der  ncnesten  dtutxelien  Pfiilogopkie  (1873). 
His  own  standpoint  is  principally  developed  in  his  Die 
I'critonli'-hkt'it  ilfi  Alu'ihiten  (1H44),  llrr  hititorivche  Chrinttts 
(1847),  Hie  Zitkunft  ilrr  Menschheit  (I8i>2),  A'aturrecht  oder 
Jt'.rlt  fph  i/»H"i)li  ie  ( 1806). 

Mich'igan,  one  of  the  Northern  Central  States  of  the 
Union,  lying  among  the  great  lakes,  and  forming  on  its 
northern  line  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  U.  S., 
lying  between  the  parallels  of  41°  42'  and  48°  22'  N.  lat., 
and  between  the  meridians  of  82°  26'  and  90°  30'  W.  Ion. 
from  Greenwich.  Its  northern  boundary  is  the  line  run- 
ning through  Lake  Superior,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  U.  S.  and  British  America,  most  of  the  islands 
of  the  lake  belonging  to  Michigan  :  its  eastern  boundaries 
are  the  north  easternmost  channel  of  the  straits  connecting 
Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  Lake  Huron,  St.  Chvir 
River  or  Strait,  Lake  St.  C'lair.  and  the  Detroit  Kiver  or 
Strait  connecting  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie  ;  the  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  a  part  of  the  States 
of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  latter  State  extending  to  a  line 
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about  4  miles  farther  X.  than  Ohio  :  the  upper  peninsula  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Lake  Huron,  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw, 
Lake  Michigan,  (ireen  Hay.  and  the  N.  line  of  "Wisconsin  ; 
the  western  boundary  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  Lake  Mich- 
igan; of  the  upper  peninsula,  Lake  Superior  and  Wiscon- 
sin. The  extreme  length  of  the  State  from  N.  to  S.,  from 
the  channel  N.  of  Isle  Koyalc  to  the  Ohio  line,  is  about  •Hi;, 
miles;  the  upper  peninsula  is  320  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth  from  E.  to  \V..  and  130  from  N.  to  S. ;  the  lower 
peninsula  is  275  miles  from  N.  to  S..  and  L'oo  from  E.  t<>  W. 
Its  area  is  56,451  square  miles,  or  3(i.  12X.640  acres. 

Face  nf  the  Country. — The  State  is  divided  naturally  into 
two  irregular  peninsulas,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Straits  of  Mackinaw,  the  lower  having  its  projection  north- 
ward— the  upper,  eastward.  The  latter  contains  about 
one-third  or  a  little  more  of  the  area  of  the  State,  and  has 
a  rugged,  mountainous,  and  broken  appearance;  a  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Porcupine  Range  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  Superior 
and  those  flowing  into  Lake  Michigan.  This  range  at  its 
highest  point  is  about  2(100  feet  above  the  sea,  or  nearly 
1400  above  the  lake.  From  this  range  there  proceeds  on 
either  side  an  elevated  table-land  sloping  gradually  toward 
the  lakes.  The  country  is  rocky,  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth,  but  generally  sterile,  though  a  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  dense  forests.  The  portions  nearest  to  the  lake  are 
often  sandy  plains.  The  lower  or  southern  peninsula  is 
very  nearly  level,  the  watershed  being  seldom  more  than 
from  125  to  250  feet  above  the  lakes,  which  are  themselves 
nearly  600  feet  above  the  sea.  The  watershed  is  nearer 
Lake  Huron  than  Lake  Michigan,  and  has  a  gentle  slope 
toward  Michigan;  the  shores  of  the  lakes  are  often  steep 
and  elevated,  those  on  Lake  Michigan  especially  being  from 
100  to  250  feet  above  the  lake,  and  bold,  water-worn  bluffs. 

Coasti.  LnkfK.  liny*,  nnd  JUi-cn.—'Ihc  extent  of  the  lake- 
coast  of  Michigan  is  very  great,  exceeding  1100  miles,  and 
including  numerous  bays  and  excellent  harbors.  The 
northern  peninsula  has  Kewecnaw  Bay.  Marquettc  harbor, 
Tequamenon  Bay,  the  bays  and  inlets  around  St.  Mary's 
River;  and  on  its  southern  shore,  Mackinaw  Bay  and 
Strait,  the  Big  and  Little  Bays  de  Noquet,  and  the  long 
and  deep  (ireen  Bay.  The  lower  peninsula  has  on  the 
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Lake  Huron  Hide  Thunder  Bay,  Saginaw  Bay.  and  the  fine 
iiinl  i-hcltcrcd  roadsteads  of  Port  Huron,  the  St.  Clair  and 
IMroit  rivers,  and  Lake  St.  Clair:  and  on  Lake  Erie,  Mon- 
roe harbor.  On  the  W.  or  Lake  Michigan  side  are  ceviTal 
artificial  harbors,  such  M  New  Buffalo,  South  Haven,  (ininil 
llaveu.  uinl  Ludiiifxton,  nil  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  W. 
winds;  :iud  farther  X..  (Jrand  Traverse  and  Little  Traverse 
In  vs.  which  are  excellent  and  sheltered  harbors.  Besides 
the  four  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie, 
and  tin-  .-mailer  one,  St.  Clair,  which  form  so  large  a  part 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  there  are  hundreds  of  small 
lakes,  which  add  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  al- 
though they  may  not  count  among  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  State;  the  larger  share  of  these  is  in  the  northern 
|pi'iiiiisu!a,  though  the  southern  has  a  considerable  number. 
The  southern  part  of  the  lower  peninsula,  now  the  garden 
and  orchard  of  the  North-west,  was  at  first  encumbered 
with  swamps,  and  was  regarded,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
a-  worthless.  The  principal  rivers  of  the  State  are  in  the 
upper  peninsula — the  Ontonagon,  Tequamenon,  Escanaba, 
White  Fish.  Michigauum*,  and  Manistique  rivers;  in  the 
lower  peninsula,  the  Cheboygan,  Thunder  Bay,  Au  Sable, 
and  Sasrinaw.  discharging  into  Lake  Huron  ;  Racine  River 
into  Lake  Eric;  Grand  Kalamazoo,  St.  Joseph,  Muskegon, 
and  Manistce  into  Lake  Michigan;  the  so-called  Detroit 
and  St.  Clair  rivers  are  only  straits  connecting  the  lakes 
with  each  other.  The  islands  are  very  numerous  :  Isle 
Uoyale  in  Lake  Superior  and  its  dependent  islands,  now 
forming  a  county  of  the  State,  are  the  farthest  N. ;  the 
Beaver,  Fox,  and  Manitou  isles  in  the  northern  part 
of  Lake  Michigan,  Bois  Blanc  in  the  Mackinaw  Straits, 
Drummond  Island  in  Lake  Huron,  the  Sugar  Islands  in 
the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  are  the  others  of  most  importance. 
Geo!»ifi/  (ni'i  Mineriitnf/i/. — The  geology  of  the  upper 
peninsula,  which  has  recently  been  very  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  Prof.  Pumpelly  and  his  associates,  is  some- 
what complicated.  Beginning  with  its  southern  shores, 
we  find  a  tolerably  broad  belt,  extending  from  Drummond 
Island  to  the  Big  Bay  de  Noquet,  of  members  of  the 
Niagara  group  of  the  Silurian  rocks ;  immediately  N. 
of  these,  and  extending  about  the  same  distance  from  E. 
to  W.,  is  a  narrow  belt  of  the  next  lower  member  of  the 
Silurian,  the  Hudson  River  group,  followed  in  turn  by  a 
somewhat  broader  one  of  Trenton  limestones  ;  to  this  suc- 
ceeds a  narrow  belt  of  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  thence  to 
White  Fish  Bay  and  Lake  Superior  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stones, the  lowest  member  of  the  Silurian.  W.  and  N.  of 
the  Menominee  River  the  Potsdam  sandstone  gives  place 
for  a  time  to  other  and  earlier  rooks.  Broad  patches  of 
the  Laurentian  group  alternate  with  the  Huronian  group, 
the  matrix  of  the  vast  deposits  of  iron  the  next  above  it 
in  geological  order,  and  then  the  Potsdam  sandstone  again 
crops  out,  lining  the  shores  of  Keweenaw  Bay  and  the 
coast  of  Lake  Superior  E.  of  that  bay.  From  the  extreme 
end  of  Keweenaw  Point,  and  indeed  from  the  Little  Mani- 
tou Island  E.  of  it  (as  well  as  on  a  considerable  portion 
of  Isle  Royale  and  other  islands  to  the  N.),  we  find  the 
copper- bearing  strata,  extending  westward  to  the  Minnesota 
lini1.  These  strata  are  Eozoic,  and  are  perhaps  more  fully 
charged  with  copper  ores  of  great  richness  and  value  than 
any  other  copper-bearing  rocks  in  the  world.  Beyond 
these,  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  the  peninsula,  at  the  back  of 
the  long  promontory  of  Keweenaw  Point,  these  copper- 
bearing  rocks  are  overlaid  by  the  pre-Silurian  sandstone, 
the  next  group  above  them.  There  is  a  small  outcrop  of 
the  Onondaga  limestone  and  the  Helderberg  limestones  on 
Bois  Blanc  Island  and  the  northern  shores  of  Mackinaw 
Straits.  The  lower  peninsula  is  composed  wholly  of  the 
groups  of  the  Appalachian  series,  the  coal-measures,  the 
highest  member  of  the  series,  occupying  the  central  portion 
of  the  peninsula  and  covering  an  area  of  7000  square 
miles.  The  coal-field  proper  extends  from  about  the  mid- 
dle of  Saginaw  Bay  to  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central 
R.  R.  Though  occupying  the  highest  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula, it  is  mostly  found  at  such  depth  as  to  require  constant 
pumping  to  keep  the  mines  free  from  water.  The  coal  is 
bituminous  and  of  fair  quality,  though  not  the  best.  For 
smelling  purposes  it  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  the  Indiana 
or  Ohio  block  coal.  Salt  is  another  product  of  the  coal- 
mi'iKiires.  and  immense  quantities  are  made,  of  excellent 
quality,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saginaw  Bay.  In  Bay, 
Saginaw.  and  Kent  cos.,  outside  the  coal-field,  the  underly- 
ing Carboniferous  limestone  crops  out,  yielding  at  some 
points  plaster  of  Paris  and  gypseous  shales..  Around  those 
appear  (lie  I'ortage  and  Chemiing  groups,  principally  slates 
ami  sandstones,  and  still  beyond  and  sweeping  down  into 
Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  extending  up  to  Mackinaw  Straits, 
the  limestones  and  other  strata  of  the  Niagara  and  Helder- 
berg groups.  The  principal  value  of  these  is  to  give  fer- 
tility to  the  soil;  they  contain  no  minerals  of  importance. 
The  production  of  copper  and  iron  from  the  ores,  and  of 


salt  from  the  salt  springs  of  the  Saginaw  region,  has  placed 
Michigan  in  the  first  rank  of  mining  States,  and  her  other 
productions  of  the  quarry  and  mine,  such  as  the  slates  from 
the  upper  peninsula,  coal,  gypsum,  grindstones,  petroleum, 
building-stone,  etc.,  though  important  in  themselves,  are 
hardly  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  these  greater 
interests.  The  following  statistics  of  the  production  of 
copper  and  iron  from  these  mines  will  be  of  interest.  It 
should  be  noticed  that  in  both  the  amount  of  ores  and  of 
metal  is  j^iven,  and  that  in  the  iron-mines  both  magnetic 
and  specular  iron  ores  are  found.  Thirty-four  copper- 
mines  are  reported,  and  21,81)4  tons  1892  pounds  of  copper 
ores  were  raised  in  1874.  Of  the  ,19,304,833  pounds  of 
ingot  copper  produced  in  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1874, 
:!  I. I'M  1. 1...;  pounds  were  the  product  of  the  Michigan  Lake 
Superior  mines,  and  its  estimated  value  was  $7,023,975.26. 
There  are  in  what  is  known  as  the  Marquctte  iron-region 
in  Marquctte  and  Houghton  cos.  between  50  and  CO  iron- 
mines.  These  mines  raised  in  the  year  1ST  I.  li:;.">,  I'.lft  tons 
of  iron  ore.  valued  in  the  cars  at  the  mines  at  $5,058,979. 
There  are  in  the  same  region  17  charcoal  pig-iron  fur- 
naces, which  produced  in  the  same  year  90,494  tons  of 
pig-iron,  worth  82,533,832  at  the  furnace,  and  shipped 
84,489  tons  of  pig-iron  to  market,  worth  at  its  average 
value  $2,703,648.  This  mining  of  iron  ores  commenced 
about  1856.  The  following  table  shows  what  has  been  its 
growth  in  nineteen  years; 

Product  of  Lake  Superior  Iron-Mines  and  Furnnccs, 
1856-74,  inclitiire. 


Year. 

Iron  ore,  tons. 

Pig  iron,  tons. 

Ore  and  pig 
iron,  tons. 

Value. 

1856  

7,000 

7.000 

828,000 

1857  

21  000 

21,000 

63,000 

1858  

31,0.35 

1,620 

32.664 

249,202 

1839  

65.679 

7,258 

72.937 

675,520 

1860  

116,908 

5,660 

122,568 

736,496 

18(51  

45,430 

7,970 

5.3,400 

419,501 

1862  

115,721 

8,590 

124,311 

984,977 

186.3  

185,257 

9,813 

195,070 

1,416,935 

1864  

235,123 

13,832 

248,955 

1,867,215 

1865  

19li,25<5 

12,283 

208,5.39 

1,590,430 

1  8(515  

293,972 

18,437 

315,409 

2,405,960 

1867  

460,076 

30,911 

496,987 

3,475,820 

1868  

507,813 

38,24(5 

546,059 

3,992,413 

1S69  

633,238 

39,003 

672,241 

4,968,435 

1870  

856,471 

49,298 

905,7(59 

6,300.170 

1871  

813,379 

51,225 

864,604 

6,115,895 

1872  

952.005 

63,195 

1,015,250 

9,188,055 

1873  

1,167,379 

71,507 

1,238,886 

11,395,887 

1874  

935,488 

90,494 

1,025.982 

7,592,811 

Total.... 

7,648,280 

519,351 

8,167,631 

J63.366,731 

Soil  find  Vegetation. — It  was  long  supposed,  even  by 
those  who  had  investigated  the  subject  to  some  extent,/ 
that  the  soil  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  was 
too  swampy  and  its  climate  too  deadly,  from  the  excess 
of  malaria,  to  make  it  habitable.  In  May,  1812,  Congress 
voted  for  the  soldiers  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain 
6,000,000  acres  of  bounty-lands,  to  be  taken  in  equal  quan- 
tities from  the  Territories  of  Louisiana,  Illinois,  and  Mich- 
igan, as  a  reward  for  their  services.  On  Apr.  29,  1816, 
they  repealed  so  much  of  this  act  as  referred  to  the  Terri- 
tory of  Michigan,  on  the  ground  that  there  were  no  lands 
in  Michigan  fit  for  cultivation,  and  allotted  the  soldiers 
their  lands  elsewhere.  The  surveyor-general  of  Ohio  re- 
ported to  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land-office  on 
Nov.  30,  1815,  a  detailed  account  of  the  Michigan  lands, 
which  we  give  below  in  a  foot-note.*  And  yet  this  region, 

*  "  Description  of  the  Military  Lands  in  Michigan.— The  country 
on  the  Indian  boundary-line,  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  Au- 
glaizc  River,  and  running  thence  for  about  fifty  miles,  is  (with 
some  few  exceptions)  low,  wet  land,  with  a  very  thick  growth 
of  underbrush,  intermixed  with  very  bad  marshes,  but  generally 
very  heavily  timbered  with  beech,  cottonwood,  oak,  etc. ;  thence 
continuing  N.,  and  extending  from  the  Indian  boundary  east- 
ward, the  number  and  extent  of  the  swamps  increase,  with  the 
addition  of  numbers  of  lakes  from  twenty  chains  to  two  and 
three  miles  across.  Many  of  the  lakes  have  extensive  marshes 
adjoining  their  margin 9,  sometimes  thicklv  covered  with  a 
species  of  pine  called  'tamarack,'  and  other  places  covered  with 
a  coarse,  high  grass,  and  uniformly  covered  from  six  inches  to 
three  feet  (and  more  at  times)  with  water.  The  margins  of 
these  lakes  are  not  the  only  places  where  swamps  are  found,  for 
they  aro  interspersed  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  filled 
with  water,  as  above  stated,  and  varying  in  extent.  The  inter- 
mediate space  between  these  swamps  and  lakes,  which  is  prob- 
ably near  one-half  of  the  country,  is  with  a  very  few  exceptions 
a  poor,  barren,  sandy  land,  on  which  scarcely  any  vegetation 
grows  except  very  small,  scrubby  oaks.  In  many  places  that 
part,  which  may  be  called  dry  land  is  composed  of  little,  short 
sandhills,  forming  a  kind  of'deep  basins,  the  bottoms  of  many 
of  which  are  composed  of  a  marsh  similarto  the  above  described. 
The  streams  are  generally  narrow,  and  very  deep  compared  with 
their  width,  the  shores  and  bottoms  of  which  are  Cwith  a  very 
few  exceptions)  swampy  beyond  description  ;  and  it  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  a  place,  can  be  found  over  which  horses 
can  be  conveyed.  A  circumstance  peculiar  to  that  country  is 
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so  despised  that  the  skilful  surveyor  thought  that  hardly 
one  acre  out  of  a  thousand  would  in  any  case  admit  of  cul- 
tivation, has  proved  to  be  the  garden  of  the  North-west, 
and  now  sustains  a  population  of  1,350.000  souls,  with 
ample  room  and  ample  sustenance  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  more.  The  swampy  hinds  were  readily  drained, 
the  forests  of  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  tamarack  proved 
to  be  themselves  sources  of  wealth,  and  the  soil  of  the 
lower  peninsula  was  found  to  possess  remarkable  fertility, 
its  readily  disintegrating  limestones  fertilizing  the  soil  so 
constantly,  that  little  or  no  manures  were  required  for 
years.  The  soil  of  the  upper  peninsula,  though  much  of 
it  covered  with  dense  and  heavy  forests,  is  more  sterile, 
but  will  yield  fair  crops  with  diligent  cultivation,  while  its 
immense  mineral  wealth  renders  it  desirable  for  a  residence 
independent  of  the  qualities  of  its  soil.  The  timber  of  this 
region  is  mostly  white  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  birch,  aspen, 
oak,  elm,  maple,  and  ash.  Indian  corn  will  not  always 
ripen,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the  season,  but 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  do  well.  Most  of  the  larger 
fruits  require  a  longer  season  than  they  find  here,  though 
the  small  fruits  generally  do  well.  In  the  southern  penin- 
sula Indian  corn  and  all  the  cereals  grow  very  abundantly, 
and  the  State  is  one  of  the  great  grain-growing  States. 
The  south-western  part  is  also  noted  as  a  fruit-region, 
supplying  peaches,  pears,  and  apples  to  the  whole  North- 
west; the  upper  portion  of  this  southern  peninsula  is  re- 
markable for  its  fine  forests,  and  its  pine,  spruce,  hemlock, 
and  cedar  lumber  is  largely  exported.  Its  forest  trees 
also  include  black  walnut,  sugar-maple,  hickory,  oak,  bass- 
wood,  linden,  ash,  beech,  elm,  locust,  dogwood,  sycamore, 
chestnut,  tamarack,  and  cypress.  The  oak-openings  and 
prairies,  when  not  under  cultivation,  have  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  wild  flowers,  including  many  genera  and  spccic.-i 
not  elsewhere  found  in  as  high  latitudes. 

ZmiliM/i/. — The  extensive  forests  of  the  State  shelter  large 
numbers  of  wild  animals,  though  the  larger  and  more  fero- 
cious arc  so  constantly  hunted  for  their  pelts  that  they  are 
rapidly  diminishing.  The  black  bear,  wolf,  lynx,  wild-cat, 
panther,  fox,  weasel,  marten,  badger,  skunk,  mink,  otter,  rac- 


coon,  opossum,  marmot,  beaver,  hare,  rabbit,  and  squirrel 
are  yet  in  considerable  numbers;  the  elk  is  rare,  but  occa- 
sionally found,  while  deer  are  yet  plenty  in  some  sections. 
The  lakes  abound  in  fish,  and  the  trade  in  white-fisli  is 
very  large.  Much  pains  have  also  been  taken  by  the 
commissioners  of  fisheries  to  stock  the  waters  of  the  State 
with  salmon,  shad,  trout,  black  bass,  nnd  other  edible 
fish.  The  birds  of  the  State  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  beautiful  in  plumage  and  melodious  in 
song. 

Climate  nnd  Meteorology. — Extending  as  it  does  through 
nearly  six  degrees  of  latitude,  there  is  of  course  a  consider- 
able variation  in  the  climate  of  Michigan.  The  lower 
peninsula,  being  almost  surrounded  by  large  bodies  of 
water,  has  a  milder  climate  than  regions  farther  E.  in  the 
snnic  latitudes;  but  the  upper  peninsula  has  a  rigorous 
climate  in  winter,  and  a  short,  hot  summer.  The  mean  an- 
nual temperature  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  about  47°  25'; 
that  of  tnc  upper  peninsula,  about  40°  40'.  This  is  too 
low  a  mean  for  the  ripening  of  Indian  corn  or  most  of  the 
grape?*,  but  the  hardier  grains  thrive  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula. The  lower  peninsula  for  many  years  sufl'ered  in  its 
more  marshy  sections  from  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers, 
dysentery,  etc.,  but  these  are  now  much  less  prevalent. 
The  5th  Registration  Report  of  the  State  for  the  year 
ending  Jan.  1,  1872,  published  in  1874,  gives  the  following 
fifteen  causes  of  death,  and  the  proportional  number  of 
deaths  from  each  out  of  every  100  deaths:  Consumption, 
13.39;  scarlet  fever,  1.15  j  pneumonia,  4.03  ;  old  age,  3.82; 
typhoid  fever,  3.67;  heart  disease,  2JJ6 ;  diarrhoea,  2.22; 
inflammation  of  the  brain,  2.21  ;  dropsy,  2.16;  casualties, 
2.53;  inflammation  of  bowels,  1.89;  Drain  disease,  not  in- 
flammatory, 1.78  ;  dysentery,  1.77 ;  croup,  1.57 ;  lung 
disease,  1,66.  The  entire  number  of  deaths  from  all  CUIIM-S 
in  1871  was  9728 — viz.  5190  males,  4.">n:{  females,  and  35 
sex  not  known.  The  entire  number  of  births  was  25,992 — 
13,596  males,  12,3L'7  IVmules,  H!)  ,«ex  nut  known.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  meteorological  statistics  of  nine 
points,  six  in  the  lower  and  three  in  the  upper  peninsula, 
representing  nearly  every  part  of  the  State: 
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Agricultural  Productions.  —  Michigan  stands  high  as  an 
agricultural  State.     In  1874  it  had  113.413  farms,  and  of 

its  36,128,640  acres  (which  include  its  lakes),  10,213,692 
acres  were  in  farms  and  5,540,840  acres  were  under  im- 

exhibited in  many  of  the  marshes  by  their  heing  thinly  covered 
-with  a  sward  of  grass,  the  walking  on  which  evinced  the  ex- 
istence of  water  or  a  very  thin  mud  immediately  under  their 
covering,  which  sinks  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  from  the 

provement.     Of  this  improved  land,  over  2,000,000  acres 
were  devoted  to  corn  and  cereals  ;  1,134,484  acres  in  1873 
were  devoted  to  wheat  alone,  and  wheat  was  sown  upon 
140.000  acres  more  in  1874.     Indian  corn  wns  grown  on 

pressure  of  the  foot  at  every  step,  and  at  the  same  time  rising 
before  and  behind  the  person  passing  over.    The  margins  of 
the  lakes  and  streams  are  in  a  similar  situation  and  in  manv 

641,329  acres  in  1*7.'!  :  the  grain-crops  of  1873  were  —  wheat, 
15,456,202    bushels;    Indian    corn,    20.792,911;    all    other 

places  are  literally  afloat.    On  approaching  the  eastern  part  o? 
the  military  lands,  towards  the  private  claims  on  the  straifjktx 
and  lake,  the  country  does  not  contain  so  many  swamps  and 

been  explored,  and  to  all  appearances,  together  with  the  infor- 
mation received  concerning  the  balance,  it  is  so  bad  there  would 
not  be  more  than  one  acre  out  of  one  hundred,  if  there  would 

lakes,  but  the  extreme  sterility  and  barrenness  of  the  soil  con- 

be one  out  of  one  thousand,  that  would  in  any  case  admit  of 

tinue  the  same.    Taking  the  country  altogether,  so  far  as  has 

cultivation." 
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grains,  13.209,758.  Of  potatoes,  5,618,863  bushels  were 
raised:  of  huy.  1.1:11. "77  tons  were  cut.  Wool  was  sheared 
to  the  extent  of  7.7L".i.»ll  pounds;  48.434,100  pounds  of 
pork  sent  to  market;  4,101,912  pounds  of  cheese  and 
27. '.172.1 17  pounds  of  butter  sent  to  market.  Of  dried 
fruits,  2,664,701*  pounds  were  nmrki-tod,  iind  182, 347  bar- 
rels of  rider  11  nd  .W.s.'iS  gallons  of  wiae  were  sold;  1,003.803 
two-pound  cans  of  fruit  were  sent  to  market,  and  224  two- 
ciunrt  cans  c.f  pickles:  4,:!l!l,7'J3  pounds  of  maple-sugar 
were  made.  A  partial  census  of  the  fruit-growing  coun- 
ties in  IS7-I  shows  that  from  eleven  points  on  or  near  the 
Lake  Michigan  shore  there  were  shipped  2,310,514  pack- 
ages, mostly  crates  and  large  baskets,  of  fruit,  the  produce 
of  2721  farms.  The  orchard  product  of  1873  for  the  whole 

State  wax . — .     Oov.  Bagley,  in  his  message 

of  Jan.,  187a,  estimates  the  value  of  the  fruit  marketed  at 
$j. mill. HUH.  of  the  live-stock  of  the  State  at  $7.000,000.  and 
of  the  entire  agricultural  products  for  1874  at  $84,000,000  ; 
and  this  was  probably,  in  round  numbers,  an  under-esti- 
matc.  The  State  census  of  1874  gives  the  number  of 
horses  in  the  State  that  year  as  281,394,  and  their  value 
as  $21.082,710;  of  mules  and  asses,  as  3906,  and  their 
value  as  $320,956;  of  milch  cows  as  321,732,  and  their 
value  as  $9,812.826;  of  working  oxrm  as  38,901,  and  their 
value  as  $1,351,535;  of  other  cattle  as  307,554,  and  their 
value  as  $7.996,404;  of  sheep  as  1,676,176,  and  their  value 
as  £4.110.155:  of  swine  as  401,719,  and  their  value  as 
$1. '.128,251.  We  ought  to  say,  further,  that  as  more  and 
more  of  her  rich  and  fertile  lands  come  under  the  plough 
each  year,  the  agricultural  products  of  the  State  are  in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity. 

Miiiiii/itfturin;/  iiinl  Minion  [nrlnstry. — The  products  of 
the  mines  in  1 874  are  stated  by  Gov.  Bagley  at  $16,000,000, 
consisting  mainly  of  iron,  copper,  and  salt.  As  over 
1,000,000  barrels  of  salt  were  marketed,  and  we  have  al- 
ready given  the  product  of  the  iron  and  copper  mines, 
which  exceeds  $15,000,000,  we  think  the  governor  has 
somewhat  under-estimated  the  value  of  the  mining  prod- 
uct, especially  as  he  does  not  include  in  it  the  coal  mined 
during  the  year.  CJov.  Bagley  estimates  the  products  of 
the  forest  for  1874  (mainly  lumber,  timber,  shingles,  and 
lath,  with  some  tanner's  bark)  at  $45,000,000.  That  this 
is  not  an  over-estimate  is  demonstrated  by  the  following 
statistics  of  the  lumber  production  of  the  State  in  1874, 
collected  by  the  editor  of  the  Lumberman's  tiazette,  and  pub- 
lished May  29,  1875  :  Lumber  cut  as  of  1874,  2,313,772,085 
feet  (two-sevenths  of  the  entire  product  of  North  America, 
and  40  per  cent,  more  than  that  of  Canada) ;  lumber  on 
hand  Jan.  1,  1875,  409,891,000 ;  shingles  cut  of  1874, 
1,408,370,000:  shingles  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1875,  235,200,000; 
lath  cut  of  1874,  727,500,000 ;  lath  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1875, 
114,500,000  ;  logs  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1875.  387,303,000.  It  is 
certain  that  the  lumber  production  of  Michigan  is  equal  to 
that  of  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  put  together.  In  other  manufactures  we  find 
that  according  to  the  census  of  1870  there  were  in  the  State 
9455  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  63,694 
hands,  of  whom  58,347  were  men,  2941  women,  2406 
children;  that  the  capital  employed  was  estimated  at 
$71,712,283;  wages  paid,  $21,205,355;  materials  used, 
$68,142,515;  and  annual  product,  $118,394,676,  so  that 
she  ranked  ninth  in  the  list  of  manufacturing  States.  The 
State  census  of  1874  shows  an  increase  on  most  of  these 
figures,  notwithstanding  the  great  decline  in  business  of 
the  four  years  previous.  There  were  in  1874,  4292  manu- 
facturing establishments  (the  State  census  not  enumerating 
blocksmith's-shops  and  other  individual  industries),  em- 
ploying over  60,000  hands  (46  establishments  failed  to  re- 
port). The  amount  of  capital  invested  was  estimated  at 
S7l.tlS.568;  and  the  annual  product  at  $127,326,562.  In 
the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1870,  after  lumber,  which  is 


!  the  greatest  product  (its  annual  amount  being  represented  at 
s:;:;.:;oi  ,707).  the  next  largest  were  flouring  and  grist  mill 
products,  $21.174.217  annually;  the  next,  copper  milled 
and  smelted,  $9,2()ll.97t> ;  iron!  about  5i6.OIIO.000;  carpen- 
tering and  building,  which,  with  sash,  doors,  and  blinds, 
amounted  to  about  $5,800,1100  ;  boots  and  shoes,  $2,552,931  ; 
clothing.  $2,577,000;  carriages,  wagons,  and  railroad  cars, 
s:',. '.102. 000  ;  furniture.  $1,953,000;  salt,  $1,176,81 1  ;  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  snuff,  $1,933,000  :  leather  tanned  and  curried, 
$2,670,000:  machinery.  $2.320,000;  agricultural  imple- 
ments, $1,569,596.  The  principal  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  State,  according  to  the  State  census  of  1874, 
were — Lumber  (including  lumber,  shingles,  lath,  anil  the 
products  of  the  planing-mills),  $47,988,372;  flouring-mills, 
#20. 1 70,067 :  foundries  and  machine-shops.  S."i,92 1.937  ;  rail- 
road cars  and  car-wheels,  $6,029,911 ;  iron-smelting  fur- 
naces, $4,640,507;  tobacco  and  cigars,  $1,411,200:  fur- 
niture and  chairs,  $2,630,611;  breweries,  $1,931,992; 
carriages  and  wagons,  £1,777. 525;  boots  and  shoes, 
$1,748,550 ;  staves,  headings,  hoops,  barrels,  kegs,  and 
pails,  $2,617,275;  tanneries.  SI  ..V.P7.600  ;  agricultural  im- 
plements, $1,400,000 ;  shipbuilding,  $1,204,000 ;  salt, 
$1,119.255;  paper,  $949,479. 

/fai/nnifls  and  Canals. — There  are  29  railroads  in  the 
State,  most  of  them  having  numerous  branches.  In  the 
autumn  of  1S74  these  roads  were  reported  as  having  in 
operation  within  the  State  3993.84  miles  of  track,  and  as 
having  cost  for  roads  and  equipment  $173,817,299.  The 
State  report  (which,  though  professedly  based  on  returns 
of  Jan.  1, 1874,  includes  those  of  a  later  date)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing aggregates:  Proportion  of  main  lines  and  branches 
in  Michigan,  3253.01  miles;  double  track,  303.75  miles; 
sidings,  818.86  miles;  total  of  tracks,  4375.62  miles.  En- 
tire capital  paid  in.  $139,441,875.75;  proportion  for  Mich- 
igan, $60,831,492.20.  The  total  funded  and  floating  debt 
was  $148,814,623.77.  of  which  the  proportion  for  Michigan 
is  $90,414,846.90:  debt  per  mile,  $28,963.19.  The  entire 
stock  and  debt  of  these  railroads  was  $288,256,499.52,  or 
$56,102.20  per  mile.  The  total  cost  of  roads  and  equip- 
ment was  $273,650,968.41,  or  $53,259.59  per  mile.  The 
proportion  of  this  cost  for  Michigan  was  $141,582,400,37. 
The  total  earnings  of  the  roads  from  all  sources,  for  the 
year  ending  Jan.  1,  1874  (a  few  of  the  smaller  roads 
not  having  been  operated  during  the  whole  year),  was 
$35,752,465.45,  nearly  five-sevenths  of  the  amount  being  for 
freight.  The  total  operating  expenses  were  $25,458,449.90, 
and  the  interest  paid  and  unpaid  being  added,  the  whole 
expenses  amount  to  $33,257,486.80.  Of  this,  the  true  pro- 
portion for  Michigan  was  $12,332,366.59;  and  the  propor- 
tion of  earnings,  $17,219,048.91.  The  number  of  miles  run 
by  passenger  trains  was  8,687,384;  by  freight  trains, 
18,748,049 ;  construction  and  other  trains.  4,423,293  ;  by 
all  trains.  31,858,726.  The  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried. 9,361,230  ;  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile, 
424,857,134.  There  are  two  ship-canals  in  the  northern 
peninsula — the  St.  Mary's  ship-canal  around  St.  Mary's 
Falls,  and  the  Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior  ship-canal 
in  Houghton  co.,  which  cuts  oif  the  long  and  somewhat 
dangerous  navigation  around  Keweenaw  Point.  The  latter 
company  has  been  placed  in  bankruptcy. 

Commerce  and  Ifarigation. — Michigan  has  a  moderately 
large  foreign  commerce  from  her  situation  on  the  frontier 
and  lakes  which  separate  her  from  British  America,  and  a 
still  larger  coasting-trade,  which,  together  with  her  exten- 
sive railroad  connections,  makes  her  commerce  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  Western  State  except  Illinois.  She  has 
four  customs  districts,  and  the  following  table  shows  the 
extent  of  her  imports,  exports,  and  foreign  exports,  her 
transshipment  and  m  traimitn  trade,  and  the  entries  and 
clearances  from  her  ports  in  1874-75 : 


CUSTOMS  D»- 

TRICTS. 

Imports  from  foreign 
countries  for  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1874. 

Domestic  exports  for 
year  ending  Juue  30, 
1874. 

Foreign  gooda  re-ex- 
ported in  year  ending 
June  30,  1874. 

Imports  for  year  end- 
ing Uar.  31,  1875. 

Irf 

K 

i\ 

in 

?! 

e| 

Ik 

ill 

Coastwise  trade.      Ves- 
sels entered  year  end- 
Ing  June  30.  19)4. 

Coastwise    trade.     Ves- 
sels cleared  Tear  end- 
liuj  June  30.  1874. 

U.  8.  merchant 
marine,  year 
ending   June 
SO,  1874. 

lit  er«n*itu  and  trans- 
shipment trade  for 
year  ending  June  30, 
1874. 

1 
1 

_s_ 

sjno 
1,446 

2.184 

10.917 

Tons. 

Crews. 

No.  of  vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

$1,450,073 

*;>•_>.  si;;i 

47,400 
9,448 

83.24n.Kt9 
5,  60S,  294 
17fl,9flO 
14.130 

-'..'Mil 

430,780 

$l,lftfi,M2 
S17.«71 
26,75ft 
T.011 

$2,857,243 

5.864.K47 
19,18'i 
nfi.900 

(59,cm 
358.114 

853.127 
1,027.235 
844.070 

•2.CK1.789 

S5.537 
32.8S4 
22.7W 
8MS1 

4.412 

2.1i)4 

1I.1KI 

885,070 
l,06fi,33fl 
943,040 

•2.IK.IITI 

35,209 
33.610 
22,491 

»2.-,', 

.IKi 

:m 
M 

]*M; 

83,089 
53,265 
4.527 
17,592 

»371.700 
455,528 
2>,346 

Superior  
Michigan  
Totals  

S  2,35.1,786 

-It.  m.:.  -.'I:: 

$483,381 

*'2.047,701 

.•V.'T-vi;:! 

7llT.IV 

•21  ,-M'l 

i.Mo.m 

179.461  i  21.  484 

:,.(ll"_'.f,L':' 

184,16.).  939 

1.V-.4K.1 

*K-*,574 

The  extent  of  the  coastwise  and  railroad  traffic  can  only  be 
inferred  from  the  statistics  given  of  the  shipping  employed 
in  the  one  and  the  freights  of  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  a  larger  tonnage  is  employed  in  the  coastwise 
trade  of  this  State  than  in  the  wnole  foreign  navigation 
of  the  U.  S. 
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Finances. — The  balance  in  the  State  treasury  Sept. 
30,  1873,  was  $854,713.44;  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1874,  were  $2,246.199.33,  making 
a  total  of  $3,100,912.77 ;  disbursements  for  the  same 
time,  $2,030,638.45;  balance  in  treasury  Sept.  30,  1874, 
$1,070,274.32.  Of  this  balance,  $920,443.77  belongs  to  the 
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sinking  fund,  the  canal  fund,  the  trust  fund,  agricultural 
college  fund,  primary  school  interest  fund,  and  military 
fund.  The  funded  aiid  fundable  debt  of  the  State  Sc]it.  30, 
1874,  consisted  of  §1,555,000  of  interest-bearing  bonds,  and 
$.13,135.64  of  called  bonds  on  which  interest  had  ceased. 
There  was  in  the  treasury  at  that  date  cash  in  the  several 
funds  applicable  to  the  payment  of  this  debt,  of  which 
only  the  called  bonds  were  due,  $691,821.15,  leaving  only 
$896,314.49  of  debt  beyond  the  present  resources  for  its 
payment.  The  trust  debt  of  the  State  amounts  to 
SL'.II  i:!,s(J2.37,  and  consists  mainly  of  school,  college,  and 
university  funds  set  apart  for  the  special  use  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  of  which  the  State  is  trustee. 

Jtmih",  Suriii'i*  /tank*,  ftf. — On  Nov.  1,  1874,  there  were 
in  Michigan  84  national  banks,  of  which  1  were  closed  or 
closing,  and  so  in  full  operation.  These  80  had  a  capital 
of  $10,268,500;  bonds  on  deposit,  $7,924,150 ;  circulation 
issued,  $9,860,400  ;  circulation  redeemed,  $2,470,527 ;  cir- 
culation outstanding.  S7,38',i,873.  There  were  also  14  banks 
of  deposit  and  discount,  organi/ed  under  State  laws,  hav- 
ing a  capital  and  surplus  of  SI  .391. 328. 57.  and  deposits  of 
$2,217,200.06;  and  HI  savings  banks,  organized  under  the 
game  laws,  having  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $885,697.85, 
and  deposits  amounting  to  $4,210,684.22.  The  capital  of 
all  the  chartered  banks,  national,  State,  and  savings,  was 
$14,772,918,  and  their  deposits  $18,185,617.  There  were 
also  110  private  banking-hou- 

Innurance. — On  Jan.  1.  1875,  there  were  35  mutual  fire 
insurance  companies  in  the  State,  '2  of  them  but  just  or- 
gani/ed; of  the  33  in  operation,  the  total  expenditures 
were  for  the  year  ending  .Ian.,  IS7I,  SI  ::.>.  1 1;  I  .'.Hi :  amount 
of  claims  not  yet  paid,  $70,717.22;  total  immediate  re- 
sources, $76,745.68 ;  assessments  levied  during  the  year, 


$113.450.22.  The  amount  at  risk  by  these  companies  was 
$80,525,893;  the  number  of  members,  41,587  ;  losses  paid 
during  the  year,  $95,925.69.  There  were  at  the  same  time 
3  joint-stock  fire  and  fire  marine  insurance  companies  in 
the  State,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $400,000  ;  total 
assets,  $734,904.61 ;  aggregate  liabilities,  except  capital 
stock,  $249,072.75;  aggregate  cash  income,  S371, 016.85 ; 
aggregate  cash  expenditure,  $282,296.79:  amount  of  risks 
written,  $17,134,348.50;  amount  of  premiums  receh  ed, 
SL'M.ln'.i.n:; :  amount  of  losses  paid.  $108.439.57  :  amount 
of  losses  incurred,  $142,427.11.  There  was  but  1  life  in- 
surance company  in  the  State,  the  Michigan  Mutual  of 
Detroit,  which  had  Jan.  1,  1874,  $100,0011  cash  capital, 
$373,546.60  net  assets,  and  other  assets  making  a  total  of 
SI  II. 042:  total  liabilities,  $374,062.14  ;  surplus  as  regarded 
policy-holders.  SOo.979.80;  income,  $256,355.11 ;  disburse- 
ment's, $i48,7:;n.LM. 

/':,j,iilniii,H. — From  the  time  when  the  Territory  was  set 
off  from  Indiana  Territory  to  the  present  the  State  has 
shown  a  remarkably  rapid  increase  in  population,  rising 
from  551  pioneers  in  IMIO  to  1,334,031  persons  according 
to  the  Slate  ccn-iis  of  I.S71.  and  from  a  density  of  (l.u*  to 
23.63  per  square  mile.  In  1870  the  total  population  was 
l.lM.o:i!i.  of  which  only  268,010  were  of  foreign  birth,  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  born  in  British  America,  Mi..~>00  ;  Ire- 
land. 12. IM:> ;  Kliglund.  :;:>.(>.)  I  :  Scotland,  8552:  Wales, 548; 
Great  Britain  not  specified.?!'.;  (iermany.  0  1.1  43  :  Holland, 
12.559:  France,  3121:  Sweden,  IMmi;  Switzerland.  2116; 
Norway,  1516;  Denmark,  1354;  liohcniia,  IIT'J:  Poland, 
H74  :  Belgium,  832:  Austria.  795  :  l!n-sia.  I '.'  I  :  I  IUIILMI  -v, 
I  I  I;  \\  esl  holies,  128;  Daly.  110:  Spain,  III  ;  Portugal.:;!  : 
Mexico,  25:  and  China,  t.  In  1874  there  were  302.020  males. 
The  following  table  shows  the  population  from  I  800  to  1*74: 


Census 
yoar. 

Total  pop- 
ulation. 

Malei. 

Females. 

White. 

Colored. 

Native.. 

Foreign. 

Ilen.iltv. 

Batio 
of 

increase. 

Of 

Khool 
age, 
5  toW. 

or 

military 

age. 

I'M    l.-|. 

males. 

or  voting 
age,  21 
iii..l 
upwards, 
males. 

Citizens 
and 

TOUTS, 

mule.. 

1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
IMO 
1876 
1874 

551 

1.702 

•  S.s'.n 

81,689 

212.207 
807,654 
749,113 

1,834,031 

406 
2,911 
6,653 

113,788 

394,694 
817,741 

IHI7.1HI 

145 
L861 

:i.:tl2 
13,290 
'.is.  17:i 
187,758 
154,419 

638,847 

551 
4,618 
8,591 
31,346 
211,560 
895,071 
738,143 
i,i<;7.2s2 

144 

174 
293 
707 
2,583 
6,799 
Ml.M'.i 





0.08 
0.16 
0.56 
B.T7 

7.01 
111.27 
20.97 
23.63 

86.81 
25.1.65 
570.9 
87.84 

58.06 
12.62 

10,964 

77,488 
152,025 

202.K77 
11:1,211 
436,105 

J84.397 
362,026 

101,634 

mi  :;'.«i 
274,489 

34l,iWi 
916,049 

.1l,7o:i 

149,099 

268,010 

"•!M.V2'i 
289,820 

Kiliication. — The  census  of  1874  reported  436.105children 
of  school  ago  in  the  State,  of  whom  326,142  attended  school 
— nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population.  There  were, 
Dec.  1,  1874.  5685  school-houses  in  the  State,  with  105,582 
sittings.  The  total  cost  of  these  school-houses  was 
$8.8s!i.569.  The  indebtedness  of  school  districts  was 
$1,175,130.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the 
school  year  was  14,026;  the  total  expenditure  for  school 
purposes  in  that  year  was  s:',,  ION, 632.  The  primary  school 
fund  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $3,125,918.79,  pro- 
ducing an  annual  income  of  $213,016.  At  the  close  of 
1873  there  were  311  graded  or  union  schools  in  the  State  : 
166.540  children  were  enrolled  as  belonging  to  these  schools, 
and  there  was  an  average  attendance  of  118,616.  There 
were  employed  2125  teachers  in  these  schools,  most  of  them 
permanent  teachers;  of  these.  417  were  males,  1708  females. 
The  average  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  were  $715.57  per 
annum  :  of  the  female  teachers,  $308.42.  The  total  expend- 
iture for  teachers'  wages  in  these  graded  schools  was 
$825,178.12.  For  the  whole  State  the  'number  of  teachers 
employed  in  1873  was  11,950,  of  whom  3010  were  males, 
8940  females.  The  aggregate  amount  of  salaries  or  wages 
paid  was  $1,765,069.59;  average  monthly  wages  of  male 


teachers,  $51.94;  of  female  teachers.  $27.13.  There  was 
paid  for  school-buildings  and  repairs  during  the  \ear 
$597,006.68. 

Iliijlur  Eilimition. — No  new  States,  and  very  few  of  the 
older  ones,  have  made  such  ample  pro\  ision  for  the  hiirher 
education  of  all  their  children  and  youth  as  Michigan. 
In  all  its  larger  towns  and  cities  there  are  high  schools  or 
academics,  supported  by  State  funds  and  taxes,  and  so  well 
conducted  that  they  arc  able  to  fit  students  for  the  univer- 
sity. On  a  higher  plane  are  the  State  Normal  School  for 
the  education  and  training  of  teachers ;  the  Agricultural 
College,  to  prepare  those  who  are  inclined  to  agricultural 

tiirsuits  for  their  calling;  and  above  all,  the  Lrn-ai 
'niversity.  which,  with  its  undergraduate,  legal,  medical, 
and  scientific  departments,  is  ready  to  give  to  all  of  either 
sc.\  who  seek  knowledge  the  opportunity  of  ac'inirinir  it. 
Besides  these  there  are  6  colleges,  3  female  scminar'n  -  "t 
high  grade,  and  several  professional  schools,  which  ate  to 
some  extent  under  the  control  of  the  Mate,  and  all  of  them 
anxious  to  impart  instruction  on  very  moderate  lei  ins.  The 
following  tallies  give  the  latest  statistics  of  the.-e  institu- 
tions of  higher  education.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
nearly  all  admit  both  sexes : 


I.   Collegiate  Iiutitntiont. 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Location. 

Date  of  organization. 

No.  of  instructor!. 

StudenU. 

Under  what  control. 

Value  of  buildings  and 
ground*. 

Amount  of  endowment 
anil  personal  property. 

Income  from  productive 
fund*. 

1 

O 

a, 

£  - 

Volume*  in  library. 

408 
ins 
215 
168 

In  collegiate  de- 
partment. 

rnivt-rslty  of  Mich.. 
Adrian  College  
Albion  ('ullt'"O 

Ann  Arbor  
Adrian  

Alhiiin  .  . 

1841 

1859 
1864 

1S.1.1 

iso:: 

1S:V) 
1  S.V.I 

45 
15 
11 
24 
10 
10 
15 

470 
127 

n 

186 

S4 

125 

State  

|g*7,OM 

137,000 
83.88C 
120.0IM) 
30,000 
100000 
91,200 

S690.000 
137,031 

207.601I 
120,000 

01  I.I  II  in 

sn.ooo 

IOO.OIKI 

890,167 
7  0112 
11,626 
l.-i.ooo 
9,800 
8,181 
13,934 

$51.500 

8,002 

3,30.1 
5,000 
6,100 
3,800 
1,875 

31,000? 

1,780 

5,000 
1,630 

2.500 
,1,400 

Methodist 

Methodist  Kpis  
Five-will    Baptist.... 

Reformed  Dutch  

ITillsdale  College  .Hillsilale  
Hope  College  Holland  City  
Kalama/oo  College..  Kalamazoo  
Olivet  College  Olivet  

1'resli.  and  Cone  

*  Includes  a  few  Indians  or  half-breeds.  f  4926  Indians.  \  Estimated. 

\  There  are  about  40,000  geological,  38,000  botanic,  and  26,000  zoological  specimens  in  the  university  museums. 
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II.  Institutions  of  Professional  Education. 


INSTITUTIONS. 

Location. 

Date  of  organ- 
ization. 

a 

ii 

K 

3 

|I 

X 

Under  what 
control. 

Value  of  buildings 
and  grounds. 

Endowment  or  appro- 
priation. 

Income 
from   jiro- 
ductlvo 
funds. 

Income 
from  all 
ollior 
sources. 

a 

£  t 
6S 

3  £} 

•5  = 
f*- 

2000 
750 

IIIIHI 

3300 
1500 

2800 

State  Normal  School... 
Schools  of  Thtologil  ; 
Thcol.  Dep't    Adrian 
College  
Thi-ol.  Dep't  HUlsdale. 
School  of  Law  : 
Law   School    Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  
Schools  of  .W:<lici/i<': 

Detroit  Med.  College... 

Med.  IVp't  rniverMty 

Ypsilanti  

Adrian  
Ilillsdale 

1852 

1870 
1871 

1858 
1868 
1849 
1868 

1857 

IR7H 

3 

3 
4 

6 
15 
12 
6 

14 
•>\ 

329 

20 

10 

345 
74 
370 
68 

121 

MR 

State  

$50,000 

Appropriation  

$25,000 
20,000 

From  univ.  funds. 
20,000 
From  univ.  funds. 
From  univ.  funds. 

6214,875.49  and 
148,397  acres  land. 

From  univ.  funds. 

$19,000 

$23,171 

Methodist    ... 

Free-willUapt 
State  

Anu  Arbor.... 
Detroit 

Univ.  buildings  ... 
20,000. 
Univ.  buildings  ... 
Univ.  buildings  ... 

$60,000  &  676  acres 
Univ.  buildines  ... 

Corporation.... 
State  

14,980 

27,980 

Ann  Arbor.... 
Ann  Arbor.... 

Near  Lansing. 

School    id'    1'harniai-y 
Univ.  of  Michigan... 
Schools  of  Science: 
State  Agricultural  Col- 

State  

State  &  Cong. 
State  

Polytec.    Scliool    Uni- 

Among  the  institutions  which  arc  required  to  report  to  the 
board  of  regents  are  two  large  female  seminaries  of  the 
collegiate  class,  both  excellent  institutions — the  Michigan 
Female  Seminary,  at  Kalamazoo,  founded  in  1856,  having 
$65,000  of  real  estate,  a  yearly  income  of  $10,000,  7  in- 
structors, 52  students,  and  500  volumes  in  library  ;  and  the 
Monroe  Female  Seminary,  at  Monroe,  with  9  instructors, 
106  students,  275  volumes  in  library,  $10,000  of  real  estate, 
and  $1000  of  other  funds  and  property,  and  a  yearly  in- 
some  from  all  sources  of  $8500.  The  German-American 
Seminary  at  Detroit,  an  incorporated  institution,  following 


the  German  methods  of  teaching,  and  having  9  classes, 
beginning  with  the  kindergarten  and  ending  with  the 
higher  branches  of  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  Eng- 
lish and  German  literature,  has  290  pupils,  10  teachers, 
$25,000  of  real  estate,  and  $14,000  of  endowment,  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  and  a  library  of  nearly  600  vols. 

Schools  of  Special,  Charitable,  and  Reformatory  Educa- 
tion.— The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  of  the  in- 
stitutions for  the  instruction  of  the  dependent,  helpless, 
and  vagrant  youth  of  the  State : 
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Michigan  Inst.  for  Deaf) 
and  Dumb  and  Blind-/ 

Flint  

1852 

19 

183 

State  

8429,690 

$47,018 

845,394 

*23 

8 

All. 

1,000 

Private  Institution   for) 
Deaf  and  Dumb  f 

Royal    Oak,  1 
Oakland  co..  J 

1873 

Private  

State  Public  School  

Coldwater  

1874 

12 

162 

State  

107,591 

25,000 

t!2,261 

1  to  5 

1S5.5 

14 

245 

StRt.fi  

238  155 

41  826 

28  126  15 

97 

2  y.  5  m 

75 

1  600 

Detroit  House  of  Correc... 
Detroit  Industrial  School.. 

Detroit  
Detroit  

1861 
1858 

19 

495  City  and  co. 
50  !  Private  

450,000 
12,000 

2,200 
150 

1,125 

1,000 

trans. 

Religious  Denominations. 


DlNOHINlTIOira. 

3 
-£ 

t*5; 
«" 

a  a 

Is 

D 

i  . 

t 

Sittings, 
1870. 

Church 
property, 
1S70. 

!\ 

z&s. 

ill 
|i* 

Church  organiza- 
tions, 1874. 

1 

i 

1- 
z 

u 

It 

li 

°f 

1 

SI 

Church 
members 

communi- 
cants, 
1871. 

Adherent 
uopula- 

1874. 

! 
f 

f 
yt 

Sunday- 
school 
teachers 
and 
scholars, 
1874. 

2239 

1415 

89  133  816 

335 

218 

70  140 

1  029  630 

16 

341 

267 

233 

°0503 

100000 

256 

12631 

Baptist*  Free-will 

31 

14 

3  960 

47  800 

2 

125 

69 

91 

4  405 

22000 

Christians  

38 

18 

4625 

51550 

48 

22 

21 

3 

2871 

11  000 

156 

114 

;is  O.I.T 

758  700 

1 

196 

166 

13287 

65000 

16069 

Disciples                             .   .. 

8 

4 

1  200 

10  600 

1 

10 

g 

3 

897 

2500 

100 

79 

26  81)0 

911  °50 

90 

8791 

44  000 

8924 

Evangelical  Association  
Friends  

15 
10 

11 

8 

2,350 
°600 

24,600 
8  850 

1 
1 

30 
10 

21 
9 

37 

22 

3,342 
983 

15,000 
3600 

40 

3,780 

5 

3 

1  300 

51  000 

5 

3 

5 

480 

2,200 

96 

81 

23  150 

2 

100 

87 

54 

5 

6,897 

30000 

Methodists  (Kpiscnpal)  
Methodists  (other)};  

642 

217 

343 
121 

104',929 
31  790 

1,881,981 
394  100 

3 
5 

673 
239 

402 
147 

511 
163 

461 
141 

58,023 
19,089 

250,000 
85,000 

705 

64,233 

1 

1 

100 

800 

2 

2 

4 

1 

187 

800 

New  Jerusalem  Church  

3 

177 

3 
132 

970 
45925 

12,000 
1  069  900 

6 

3 
157 

3 
149 

3 
134 

9 

194 

12,817 

750 
60,000 

Presbyterians,  United,  etc... 
Reformed  (Dutch)  

13 
26 

43 

24 

3,650 
8  700 

58,000 
120  150 

1 

2 

15 

28 

15 
26 

14 
25 

2 
3 

1,129 
2,081 

5,500 
10,000 

35 

25 

102  600 

g 

38 

29 

19 

3 

2,967 

14000 

2177 

167 

148 

62*991 

2  122  730 

2 

187 

180 

119 

32 

200  000 

39 

21 

4  940 

44500 

2 

64 

41 

13 

19 

1,616 

36 

5 

1  150 

15  050 

30 

5 

3500 

69 

19 

4225 

40800 

2 

167 

101 

99 

17 

3,130 

16000 

7 

4 

1  700 

4'.*  .".no 

7 

5 

5 

1 

425 

2100 

33 

20 

5  .VtO 

92200 

30 

22 

30 

817 

4000 

Union  

3 

3 

750 

6,000 

3 

3 

3 

180 

900 

Newspaper*  and  Periodicals. — Tn  1870  there  were  211 
newspapers  and  periodicals  reported  in  the  State,  having  a 
circulation  of  2J3.774,  and  issuing  annually  111, 686,978 
copies.  Of  these,  6  were  dailies,  5  tri-weeklics,  174  week- 

*Two  years.  fH  months. 

t  Includes  Methodists,  Free  Methodists,  Protestant,  Wesleyan, 
and  African  Methodists. 


lies,  2  semi-monthlies,  and  16  monthlies.  In  1873  the 
whole  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  was  253,  of 
which  22  were  dailies,  S  tri-weeklies.  209  weeklies,  2  semi- 
monthlies. 1  fortnightly,  and  Hi  monthlies.  The  great  in- 
crease h;nl  l»crn  in  dailies  and  weeklies.  The  circulation 
had  also  largely  increased. 

Counties. — In  1875  there  were  76  organized  and  3  unor- 
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ganized    counties,  having   the   following   population  and 
valuation  : 

COUNTIES. 

Populatioo. 

True  valua- 
tion of  per- 
sonal and 
real  estate  in 
1870. 

si 

K 

o§ 

11 

18(59 
1835 
1857 
1863 
1875 
1839 
1859  1 
1869  i 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1829 
1869 
1853 
1826 
1871 
1839 

1861 
1837 
1853 
I8M 

1875 
1851 
1855 
1835 
I64t 
1859 
1838 
1837 
1857 
1ST.-, 
1S59 
1832 
1830 
1871 
1836 
1861 
1871 
1835 
1863 
1826 

1818 
1818 
1855 

is.", 
1851 

1859 
1863 
185S 
1871 
1817 
1850 

1859 
1857 
1820 
1855 
1875 
1855 
1869 

1875 
1837 
1871 
1875 
1835 
1848 
1871 
1837 
1821 
189 
1843 
1837 
1826 
1815 
1869 

1880. 

1870. 

Mitel, 
1871. 

Female,, 
]«4. 

766 
32,093 
2,756 
1,985 
county. 
22,204 
18.8W 
2,184 
M.llO 
26,229 
36,571 
21,097 
1,724 
2,197 

I,  raw 

266 
22,852 
ganized 
2,441 
25,164 
1,211 
33,965 

888 
16,976 
2,808 
7,813 

n',538 
18,687 

1,422 

17.94-.' 
13.0J1 
1S.15B 
10,592 
1,2.80 
1,706 
1,222 
745 
12,162 

2,882 
13,875 
669 
17,536 

526 

15,4115 
1,911!) 
1,124 

'iii'.'iia 

11,175 
1,241 
17,087 
12,68.1 
17,499 
9,933 
1,080 
1,364 
948 

not 

11,499 

1,859 
13,032 

m 

17,032 

9 

2,147,102 
15,795.133 
2,977,460 
920,866 

11,174,848 
10,680,792 
461,119 
25,584,976 
17.  :;7ii.  11:12 
80,088,300 
17,484,288 
208,030 
448,140 
331,257 

ADcgan  

10,091 

at 

Barilla  

New 
14,041 
3,169 

Bay 

Berrien  

22,274 
21,197 
29,398 
17,895 

Calhoun  

Cheboypau... 
Chlppewa  
Clare 

599 
1,544 

Clinton  
Crawford  
Delta 

13,923 
Not  or 
1,172 
ir,,rl74 
1,1M 
22,707 

10,264,995 

945,000 
13,192,842 
144,115 
18,097,122 

Eaton 

Genesee  

Gladwin    .. 

Or.  Trav'se... 
(Iratint  
HilN.lale  
Hough  ton  

1,067 
4,427 
26,307 
9,2.13 
3,167 
17.4.W 
16,665 
175 
New 

4,443 

11,809 
31,691 
13,881 
9,049 
25,270 
27,676 
3,175 

2,801 
7,:OT4 
15,971 
11,013 

i;,6i4 

15,204 

14,788 
2,859 

2,548 
6,682 

15,595 
8,017 
5,350 
13,989' 

1:i..-,ss 
1,923 

l,7:i'.(,-.».i.-, 

4,029.711 
20,12:1,856 

3,571,986 
13,882,718 

12.7  i:i.:i7o 
:!.u:x;,si.s 

1  M"ii:uu  

1,445 
26,664 
24,663 

4,113 
36,042 
32,063 
424 
50,410 
4,209 
548 
21,345 
4,577 
45,503 
lii.417 
1,716 
28,010 
6,074 
891 
15,077 
3,266 
5,646 
1,894 
3,383 

3,273 
19,853 
16,583 
692 
32,576 
3.2::- 
1,015 
13,095 
2,692 
23,236 
10,5BS 
765 
1  l,:;i;7 
4,792 
tti 
12,893 
2,971 
4,874 
2,213 
2,925 
395 
15,302 
11,311 

10,761 
4,879 
19,446 

4.5*1 

2,786 
18,135 
15,701 
567 
30,095! 
2,178, 
798 
12,045 
2,3:19 
22,828 
9,760; 
731 
13,938 
3,679  i 
293 
'.HI:.:; 
2,390  i 
4,258 
1,277 
2,381 
211 
14,809 
9,504 

8,614 
3,879 
18,636 
3,779 

2,137,057 

30,763,029 
28,004,560 

Kalamazoo... 
Kalkaska 

K'-nt 

30,743 

3I,4"O.S60 
2,245,832 

Keweenaw  ... 
Lake       ..      . 

Lapt'fr  
Leolanaw  
Lenawee  
Livingston... 
Mncklnac  
M:ic<mil>  
Manistee...'.... 
Manitnu  
Marquette  

14,875 

8M97 

16,629 
1,939 
23,112 
874 
1,043 
2,899 
831 
1,017 

11,488,808 

687,340 
82,961,867 

6,118,946 
616,401 
23,4.->ii,2Ss 
4.411,460 
113,550 
8,410,872 
1,889,800 
:i..->*7.  i.-).-, 
1,624,950 
6,215,136 

Mecosta  
Menomouee.. 
Midland  

783 

21,648 
3,984 
Not  or 
8,898 

2,766 
38,020 
1,802 

27,534 
18,643 

ganizod 

ll.s'.l.-, 
7,292 
40,!)(M) 
7,222 

8,976,690 
4,739,250 

6,971,774 
8,158,206 

28,802,457 
3,584,236 

Mnntriilm  
Montinor'cy. 
Muskcgon.... 
Newaygo  
Oakland  
Oceana  

Ontonagon... 

4,575 

2,S4fi 
2,104 
gani/.cd 

1,276 
3,491 

I,1M 

2,725 

1,887,236 
966,922 

Oscmla     

Not  or 

New 

Ottawa  

13,077 

26,665 

MM 

15,789 
851 

14,140 
764 

11,123,310 

Roscoram'n... 
Saginaw  
Sanilac  

12.758 
7,623 

39,079 
14,565 

25,968 
!        8,652 
824 

11,265 
21,181 

is,a»7 

8,950 
15,062 

1(l,6.->3 
72,306 
l,7.->2 

22,441 
7,640 
466 
10,508 
19,507 
12,639 
8,048 
14.094 
19,170 
72,597 
1,259 

18,022,846 
3,547,074 

Shiawassee... 
St.  Clair  
St.  Joseph  
Tusr'tla  
Van  Buren... 
Waslit'naw.  . 
Wayne  
Wexford  

12,888 
26,814 
21,111 
4,885 
15,230 
35,757 
75,394 

WJtM 

36,687 
26,274 
13,721 
28,735 
41,442 
119,054 
650 

9,128,000 
13,890,174 
19,083,846 
5,551,932 
12,860,480 
33,499,038 
96,054,196 
U3  1,271" 

Totals  

749,113 

1,184,638 

6SI7.1X4 

636,847 

719,208,118 

Principal   Tuwns.  —  Lansing,  the  political  capital  of  the 
State  and  the  site  of  the  new  Capitol,  the  State  Agricul- 

tural  College,  and  the  State  Reform  School,  hud  in  1S74. 
7445  inhabitants;  Detroit,  the  commercial  metropolis,  had 
in  the  same  year  101,255.  The  other  principal  cities  and 
towns  are  Grand  Rapids,  with  25,923  inhabitants  in  1874; 
East  Saginaw,  17,084;  Jackson  City  and  Bay  City,  with 
13.S59  and  13,690  respectively;  Kalamazoo,  Saginaw,  Ad- 
rian, Muskegon,  Port  Huron,  and  Flint,  ranging  from  8000 
to  12,000  each;  Ann  Arbor,  Monroe,  Battle  Creek,  Mar- 
quette,  Ypsilanti,  Springwells,  and  Manistee,  from  5000  to 
7000;  Ishpeming,  Niles,  Ely,  Marshall,  Coldwater,  Grand 
Haven,  Alpena,  Hillsdale,  Pontiac,  Negaunee,  Wyandotte, 
Ionia,  Big  Rapids,  and  Greenville,  between  3200  and  5000; 


Charlotte,  Lapeer,  Albion,  Paw  Paw,  Holland,  Owosso, 
Ludington,  and  St.  Clair,  between  2000  and  3000.  Cor- 
unna,  an  incorporated  city,  had  in  1874  less  than  2000  in- 
habitants. 

Libraries. — Michigan  is  settled  by  an  intelligent,  read- 
ing population.  The  number  of  libraries,  public  and  pri- 
vate, reported  as  existing  in  the  State  by  the  census  of 
1870  was  greater  by  nearly  6000  than  that  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  in  the  number  of  volumes  it  ranked 
sixth,  only  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania  exceeding  it.  The  whole  number  of  libra- 
ries was  20,763,  of  which,  however,  23,761  were  private; 
the  number  of  volumes  reported  was  2,174,744,  of  which 
1.196.113  were  in  the  private  libraries.  As  usual,  the 
public  libraries  were  under-estimated.  The  State  Library 
is  put  down  in  the  census  as  containing  31,265  volumes; 
the  report  of  the  librarian  for  1874  gives  45,745,  which  has 
since  been  still  further  increased;  423  town,  city,  etc.  li- 
braries have  124,207;  49  court  and  law  libraries,  in. :;.,'.» 
(one-third  of  that  number  arc  in  the  law  library  of  Michi- 
gan University) ;  246  school,  college,  etc.  libraries  are  re- 
ported as  having  37,734  volumes,  whereas  the  public 
schools  alone  in  1S73  had  115,331  volumes,  and  the  col- 
leges, professional  schools,  etc.,  not  including  academies 
and  private  schools,  66,000  more,  making  an  aggregate  of 
181,331,  or  about  five  times  what  the  census  reported;  1731 
Sabbath-school  libraries  were  reported  as  having  239,171 
volumes,  and  436  church  libraries  81,891  volumes;  116 
circulating  libraries,  53,704  volumes,  while  5  of  these  libra- 
ries have  an  aggregate  of  58,000  volumes. 

IiiKint''  /f>'H}>it<tln, — The  Michigan  asylum  for  the  insane 
nt  Kalamazoo,  organi/ed  in  1S;>(,  is  a  well-managed  insti- 
tution, but  its  accommodations  are  insufficient :  and  having 
reached  its  largest  possible  number  of  patients,  the  State 
in  1H7.'!  determined  upon  the  erection  of  smother  asylum 
or  hospital,  which  is  now  in  progress  of  construction  at 
Pontiac.  The  Michigan  asylum  had  on  Dec.  1,  1871.  48| 
patients  under  treatment,  and  its  average  for  the  year  had 
been  425.  The  inventory  of  the  asylum  property  was  in 
Oct.,  1*71,  S.V.io.  I  1  t.s'.i :  the  receipts  on  current  expense 
account  from  all  sources  for  the  two  years  ending  (><-t.  1, 
1874,  were  $21111, 2111.21  ;  the  expenditures  on  the  same  ac- 
count were  $21 1,000.18.  The  building  of  the  extension  of 
the  asylum  cost  $162,393.08,  and  there  were  special  ex- 
amounting  to  $1922.2-1,  making  a  grand  total  cx- 
!>enditure  for  the  two  years  of  (486,375.50.  ( M  'tin1  patients 
n  the  asylum  and  received  during  the  two  years,  373  were 
males  nnd  327  females ;  of  these  there  were  discharged, 
recovered,  43  males  and  26  females;  discharged,  Improved, 
3,">  males  and  21  females;  discharged,  not  impruvnl,  L','» 
males,  17  females;  died,  29  males,  23  females,  leaving  in 
the  asylum  Oct.  1,  1874.  241  males  and  210  females.  The 
new  insane  hospital,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  completed  in  ls7<>. 
The  Michigan  State  Retreat  near  Detroit  is  a  private  in- 
sane hospital  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  It 
had  in  1874,  63  inmates. 

Penal  Institutions. — The  State  prison  at  Jackson,  founded 
in  1838,  is  well  managed,  but  it  is  overcrowded;  in  Oct., 
1874,  it  had  703  prisoners,  while  it  has  but  648  cells,  and 
not  all  of  these  fit  for  use.  Taking  the  ground  that  6011  was 
the  largest  number  of  prisoners  that  should  be  confined  in 
one  prison,  the  State  legislature  has  ordered  the  erection 
of  a  State  house  of  correction  on  the  most  improved  plan, 
to  be  located  at  Ionia.  This  will  eventually  be  made  to 
accommodate  500  prisoners,  those  who  are  most  likely  to 
reform  being  sent  thither.  In  our  table  above  we  have 
given  the  statistics  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction, 
which  is  properly  a  penal  institution,  as  well  as  the  State 
Reform  School,  the  State  Public  School,  and  the  Detroit 
Industrial  School,  which  are  reformatories.  The  State  Pub- 
lic School  is  intended  for  children  who  are  morally  en- 
dangered rather  than  actual  criminals,  and  has  thus  far 
proved  a  great  success.  Some  of  the  jails,  workhouses,  etc.. 
are  well  managed,  but  not  all,  nor  perhaps  even  a  majority. 
This  is  often  the  result  in  part  of  the  ill-constructed,  ill- 
ventilated,  and  uncleanly  character  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves. In  1874  there  were  9022  prisoners  confined  in  the 
jails,  of  whom  8331  were  males  and  691  females  over  18 
years  of  age;  377  boys  and  100  girls  under  18.  Of  the 
whole  number,  308  were  convicted  of  high  crimes  and  sent 
to  the  State  prison,  while  1154  charged  with  State-prison 
offences  were  either  not  tried  or  were  acquitted;  918  were 
convicted  of  minor  offences,  and  sent  either  to  the  house  of 
correction  or  the  reform  school.  The  almshouscs  or  poor- 
houses  of  the  several  counties  (there  arc  but  45  of  these  in 
the  State)  are  not  satisfactorily  managed,  and  the  di>triet 
system  of  almshouses  and  workhouses,  substantially  like 
that  of  Massachusetts,  is  strongly  recommended  by  the 
State  commissioners.  The  almshouses,  with  the  land  be- 
longing to  them,  are  valued  at  $524,420.  The  total  cost 
of  supporting  all  the  paupers  in  the  several  poorhouses  for 
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the  year  ending  Oct.  1,  1874,  was  $167,177.46;  for  outdoor 
relief,  $183,388.67;  for  the  transportation  of  paupers, 
$10,305.74,  making  a  total  of  $360,911.87  for  pauperism  in 
the  State  for  the  year  1S74.  The  total  amount  paid  for  the 
care  of  the  insane  was  $113,485.24;  for  the  pupils  or  wards 
of  the  State  in  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  asylums,  the 
State  1'ublic  School,  and  the  State  Reform  School  was 
SMi.s27.26;  for  disabled  pensioners  in  Harper  Hospital, 
$2592.40 ;  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners  in  prisons, 
jails,  and  houses  of  correction  was  if  170,391*. 79,  of  which, 
however,  $107,013.72  was  earned  by  the  prisoners,  making 
a  grand  total  of  expenditure  annually  for  the  dependent 
classes  of  $728,216.56. 

(•niuti'tulioH,  Government,  Court*,  Representative!  in  Con- 
gress, etc. — The  constitution  of  1850  (the  second  adopted 
by  the  State)  is  at  the  present  time  (July,  1875}  its  organic 
law,  though  commissioners  appointed  in  1873  revised  that 
constitution  and  reported  to  the  legislature  of  1875  the 
results  of  their  revision.  These  may  be  acted  upon  during 
the  year.  The  present  provisions  of  the  constitution  re- 
quire the  election  of  the  following  State  officers  every  two 
years,  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember— viz.  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of 
state,  treasurer,  auditor-general,  commissioner  of  the  land- 
office,  attorney-general,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, secretary  of  board  of  agriculture,  and  adjutant-gen- 
eral. At  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  term,  there  are 
chosen  in  their  respective  districts  32  senators,  and  not 
exceeding  100  representatives,  who  constitute  the  legisla- 
ture. The  legislature  commences  its  session  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  January  every  other  year,  sitting  (except  in 
a  specially-called  session)  only  in  the  odd  years,  1875, 1877, 
1879,  etc.  Every  male  citizen,  21  years  of  age,  who  has 
resided  in  the  State  three  months  and  in  his  election  dis- 
trict ten  days,  and  every  naturalized  male  citizen  who  shall 
have  resided  in  the  State  two  years  and  six  months,  having 
declared  his  intentions,  and  every  civilized  male  Indian  not 
a  member  of  any  tribe,  is  entitled  to  a  vote ;  the  usual  ex- 
ceptions, of  persons  convicted  of  felony  or  not  being  of 
sound  mind,  being  made.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in 
one  supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  chief-justice  and  three 
associate  justices,  elected  and  holding  office  for  eight  years, 
or  longer  if  re-elected,  which  has  both  appellate  and  orig- 
inal jurisdiction;  in  fourteen  circuit  courts,  each  presided 
over  by  one  judge,  elected  for  six  years,  all  the  judicial 
elections  being  held  in  April ;  these  courts  have  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  and  criminal,  and  appellate 
jurisdiction  from  all  inferior  courts  and  tribunals;  in  pro- 
bate courts,  and  in  justices  of  the  peace.  The  salaries  of 
the  supreme  court  judges  are  $2500  per  annum,  and  of  the 
circuit  courts  $1800  per  annum.  Prosecuting  officers  are 
elected  by  the  people  of  each  county,  to  hold  office  for  two 
years.  By  the  apportionment  of  1872,  Michigan  is  entitled 
to  nine  members  of  Congress. 

History. — Michigan  derives  its  name  from  the  Indian 
words  Mitchi  Satoyyegan,  signifying  "lake  country" — a 
very  appropriate  name,  since  it  is  almost  surrounded  by 
lakes.  There  were  no  white  inhabitants  within  its  present 
limits  prior  to  1641,  though  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries 
had  visited  Detroit  as  early  as  1620.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  1641  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  upper 
peninsula.  This  was  only  temporary,  however,  and  no 
permanent  colony  was  established  until  1668,  when  Alloucz, 
l>ablon,  and  James  Marquette  founded  the  mission  of  St. 
Mary  at  St.  Mary's  Falls.  In  1671,  Father  Marquette  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  fort  at  Michilimackinack  (now  Mack- 
inac).  In  July,  1701,  a  colony  was  planted  at  Detroit  by 
M.  Antoinc  de  la  Motte  Cadillac.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  great  battle  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  (Sept.  13, 1759), 
between  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  the  French  surrendered  to 
the  English  Crown,  on  Sept.  8, 1760,  Detroit,  Michilimack- 
inack, and  all  other  places  within  the  government  of  Can- 
ada then  remaining  in  the  possession  of  France;  and  this 
surrender  was  ratified  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Feb.  10, 
ITii.'l.  Silver  and  copper  were  discovered,  and  the  mines 
worked  to  some  extent  in  1772  and  1773.  During  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  Michigan  was  included  within  the 
bounds  of  Canada,  and  was  not  the  scene  of  any  battles. 
Though  it  was  claimed  as  being  included  in  the  territory 
ceded  to  the  IT.  S.  by  Great  Britain,  it  was  not  formally 
surrendered  till  June,  1796,  and  was  then  included  in  the 
North-west  Territory.  This  Territory  was  divided  into 
two  May  7,  1800,  and  the  eastern  portion,  which  included 
Michigan,  was  called  Indiana  Territory,  and  Gen.  W.  H. 
Harrison  appointed  governor.  On  June  30,  1805,  Indiana 
Territory  was  divided,  and  Michigan  Territory  was  or- 
ganized with  substantially  the  present  boundaries  of  the 
State,  Detroit  made  the  seat  of  government,  and  (!cu. 
William  Hull  appointed  governor.  He  entered  upon  his 
duties  July  1, 1805,  but  the  little  settlement  of  Detroit  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  nineteen  days  before.  In  its  re- 


building it  was  laid  out  on  a  handsome  and  extensive  plan, 
which  it  has  since  retained.  On  June  18,  1812,  war  was 
declared  between  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  and  Gen. 
Mull  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  the 
North-west.  The  appointment  was  unfortunate,  for  he 
not  only  took  no  aggressive  measures,  but  within  thirty- 
seven  days  after  taking  command  ingloriously  .surrendered 
Detroit  and  its  fort  to  the  British.  It  was  occupied  by 
|  them  with  a  small  garrison,  and  all  of  the  Territory  came 
under  their  control :  but  the  naval  buttle  of  Lake  Erie 
(Sept.  10,  1813)  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  Michigan  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  Detroit  was 
occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Harrison. 
In  Oct.,  1813,  Col.  (afterward  Gen.)  Lewis  Cass  was  ap- 

Eointed  governor  of  Michigan  Territory.  In  1823  a  legis- 
itive  council  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  President 
from  eighteen  persons  elected  by  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory, was  ordered,  and  entered  upon  their  duties  in  June, 
1824.  They,  with  the  governor,  constituted  the  actual 
government  of  the  Territory,  which  had  previously  been 
vested  in  the  governor  and  judges.  In  1831,  Gen,  Cass 
was  succeeded  by  George  B.  Porter  as  governor,  and  on 
his  death,  in  July,  1834,  Stevens  T.  Mason  was  appointed 
his  successor.  In  1835  a  controversy  arose  between  Mich- 
igan and  Ohio  in  regard  to  their  boundary-line  and  the 
right  to  a  strip  of  land  to  which  both  laid  claim.  At  first 
there  was  danger  of  bloodshed,  but  the  excitement  passed 
away  without  it.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  a  State 
government  elected  in  1835,  which  were  accepted  by  Con- 
gress June  15,  1836,  and  the  State  admitted  into  the  Union 
with  the  condition  that  Michigan  should  accept  the  bound- 
ary claimed  by  Ohio.  This  condition  was  very  unsatis- 
factory to  the  people  of  Michigan,  but  it  was  finally  ac- 
cepted under  protest  Dec.  15,  1836,  and  the  State  was  al- 
lowed to  record  its  vote  for  President  that  year,  though  it 
was  not  formally  declared  a  State  by  act  of  Congress  until 
Jan.  26,  1837.  On  May  16,  1847,  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  from  Detroit  to  Lansing.  In  1850  a  consti- 
tutional convention  was  held,  and  a  new  constitution  re- 
ported and  ratified  by  the  people  in  November  of  that  year. 
The  legislature  of  1873,  by  joint  resolution,  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  two  persons  from  each 
congressional  district  in  the  State  to  revise  the  constitution 
and  report  to  the  legislature  of  1875  such  amendments  or 
such  revision  of  the  constitution  as  in  their  judgment 
might  be  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and 
the  people.  The  action  of  this  commission  is,  we  believe, 
now  before  the  people.  The  action  of  Michigan  during 
the  late  civil  war  was  highly  creditable  to  her  patriotism. 
She  sent  to  the  field  90,747  able-bodied  and  efficient  men  of 
all  arms,  or  more  than  one-ninth  of  her  entire  population, 
and  none  of  them  disgraced  the  State  whose  standards  they 
bore.  During  the  four  years  of  the  war  357  commissioned 
officers  and  14,466  enlisted  men  from  the  State  fell  in  de- 
fence of  their  country's  honor,  and  their  names  are  in- 
scribed on  its  "  roll  of  honor,"  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of 
their  grateful  countrymen.  The  State,  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  paid  during  the  war  for  bounties,  premiums  for  re- 
cruits, relief  of  soldiers'  families,  and  other  war  purposes, 
$16,548,992.91,  besides  liberal  appropriations  by  the  State 
and  large  and  abundant  gifts  by  citizens  of  the  State  for 
disabled,  wounded,  and  destitute  soldiers.  In  the  ten  years 
since  the  war  her  population  has  increased  75  per  cent. 

Governors. 


Under  trench  Dominion  : 

Samuel  Champlain 1622-35 

M.  de  Montmagny....:.. .1636-47 

M.  d'Aillebout 1648-50 

M.  de  1. [Lii-oii 1651-56 

M.  de  Lauson  (son) 1656-57 

M.  d'Aillebout 1657-58 

M.d'Argenson 1658-60 

Baron  de  Avangour 1661-63 

M.  de  Mesey 1663-65 

M.  de  Courcelles KS65-72 

Count  de  Fromenac 1672-82 

M.  de  la  Barre 1682-85 

M.  de  Nonville 1685-89 

Count  de  Frontenac 1689-98 

M.  de  Callleres 1699-1703 

M.  de  Vaudrcuil 1703-25 

M.  de  Beauharnois 1726-47 

M.  de  Galissoniere 1747-49 

M.  de  la  Jonquiere 1749-52 

M.  du  Quesne 1752-55 

M.  de  Vaudreuil  de  Ca- 
vagnac 1755-63 

Under  British  Dominion  .• 

James  Murray 1763-67 

(Juy  Carleton 1768-77 

Frederick  Haldimand...l777-85 

Henry  Hamilton 1785-86 

Lord  Dorchester 1786-96 


Territorial    Governors  —  North- 
west Territory : 
Arthur  St.  Clair 1796-1800 

Indiana  Territory: 
William  Henry  Harri- 
son  ,.1800-05 

Michigan  Territory: 

William  Hull 1803-13 

Lewis  Cass 1813-31 

George  B.  Porter 1831-34 

Stevens  T.  Mason,  ex  of- 
flcio 1834-35 

Governors  of  the  State  : 

Stevens  T.  Mason 1835-40 

William  Woodbridi;e... .1810-41 
J.  Wright  Gordon  (act'g)1841-J2 

John  S.  Barry 1843-46 

Alpheus  Felch 1846-47 

Win.  L.  Greenly  (act'g)..1847-47 
Epaphroditus  Kansom..l848-49 

John  S.  Barry lWMt-51 

Robert  McClelland 1852-53 

A  ml  row  Parsons  (act'g).1853-54 

Kinsley  S.  Bingham 1855-58 

Moses  Wlsner 1859-60 

Austin  Blair 1861-64 

Henry  H.  Crapo 1865-68 

Henry  P.  Baldwin 18G9-72 

John  J.  Bagley 1873- 
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Electoral  and  Papular  Vote  fur  President  and  Vice- President. 


Elect, 
year. 

Candidates  who  recelTed  the  elec- 
toral vow  of  the  State. 

U 

a> 

Popular 
vote. 

Minority  candidates. 

Popular 
rote. 

Minority  candidates. 

Popular 
Tote. 

1836 
1840 
1844 
1848 
1852 
1856 

1860 
1864 
1868 
1872 

^~V       B 

3 
3 
5 
5 
6 
6 

6 
8  • 
8 
9 

7,332 
22,933 
27,759  , 
30,687 
41,842 
71,762 

88,480 
91,521 
128,550 

i:;s,i.-,.-, 

W.  H.  Harrison  P  

4,045 
21,131 
24,337 
23,940 
33,859 
52,136 

65,057 
74,604 
97,069 
|    78,355 

James  G.  Birney  P  

3,632 
10,389 
7,237 
IflU 

805 
405 
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Hicharcl  M.  .Johnson  V.-P. 
William  H.  Harrison  P.... 

Francis  Granger  V.-P  
Martin  Van  Huren  P  
Richard  M.Johnson  V.-P. 

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P  

Theo.  FreUngnuTjenV.-P. 

Zacharv  Tavlor  1*  
Millanl  Fillmore  V.-P  

Martin  Van  Buren  P  
('has.  Francis  AdamsV.-P. 
John  P.  Hale  P  

William  <>.  Butler  V.-P.... 

William  U.  Kin*  V.-P  

William  A.  Graham  V.-P.. 

George  W.  Julian  V.-P  
Millard  Fillmore  P  

U'illiiim  L.  Dayton  V.-P... 

J.  C.  Breckeuridge  V.-P... 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  P  \ 
Herschel  V.Johnson  V.-Pf 
George  B.  Merle-Hail  P  ) 
i;  'ge  It.IVndlcton  V.-P.  f 

(  John  C.  Breckenridge  P. 
J  Joseph  Lane  V.-P  j 

Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P  
Abraham  Lincoln  P  
Andrew  Johnson  V.-P  

]  John  Bell  P                       1 

[Edward  Everett  V.-P....  / 
Charles  O'Conor  P  

Scliuyler  rollax  V.-P  

Franc-is  P.  Blair  V.-P  f 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P  

B.  Oratz  Brown  V.-P  / 

For  a  large  part  of  the  material  for  this  article,  both  his-  ! 
torical  and  statistical,  we  are  indebted  to  His  Excellency  ; 
Hon.  John  J.  Bagley,  governor  of  Michigan,  and  Hon.  K.  | 
G.  D.  Holden,  secretary  of  state.  L.  P.  BROCKKTT. 

Michigan,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1732. 
Michigan,  tp.  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind. ;  it  includes  Mich- 
igan City.     Pop.  4B88. 

Michigan  City,  post-v.  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.,  70  miles 
E.  liy  rail  from  Chicago,  on  the  Indianapolis  1'eni  and 
Chicago,  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago,  and  the 
Michigan  Central  R.  Rs.,  has  7  churches,  1  bank,  2  weekly 
in •»• -'papers,  the  Northern  Indiana  State  prison,  foundries, 
planing-mills,  and  an  extensive  lake-trade  in  lumber,  salt, 
and  iron  ore.  Pop.  3985. 

N.  COXOVKR,  ED.  "  MICHIGAN  CITY  NEWS." 
Michigan,  Lake,  the  second  in  area  of  the  great  lakes 
of  tht!  St.  Lawrence  basin,  and  the  only  one  entirely  within 
the-  limits  of  the  U.  R.  Area,  25,600  square  miles.  Its 
greatest  length  is  340  mile? ;  average  depth,  990  feet ; 
height  of  surface  above  the  ocean,  578  feet — the  same  as 
that  of  Lake  Huron.  Its  shores  are  generally  low  and  often 
sandy.  It  has  comparatively  few  bays  or  very  good  har- 
bors. The  principal  bays  are  Green  Bay  in  Wisconsin  ami 
G  r:i  nd  Traverse  Bay  in  Michigan.  It  receives  many  streams 
the  mouths  of  which  in  some  instances  (as  at  Chicago,  111.) 
have  by  artificial  means  been  converted  into  capacious  har- 
bors. Most  of  the  islands  of  this  lake  are  in  the  N.  part. 
Lake  Michigan  is  subject  to  violent  storms,  but  it  is  an  im- 
portant area  of  commerce,  being  traversed  by  many  steam- 
boats, three-masted  schooners,  and  other  craft.  It  has  the 
State  of  Michigan  on  the  E.  and  N.,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
on  the  W.,  while  its  S.  extremity  reaches  Illinois  and  In- 
diana. It  has  extensive  fisheries,  the  whitcnsh  and  several 
large  trout  being  the  most  important  species  caught. 

Michigantown,  post-r.  of  Michigan  tp.,  Clinton  co., 
Ind.  Pop.  315. 

Michigan  University,  an  institution  of  learning  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mioh.  Congress  in  the  year  1826  set  apart 
two  townships  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan  for  the  future 
foundation  of  a  university,  which  was  accordingly  estab- 
lished by  the  first  legislature  of  the  new  State  Mar.  18, 
1837,  though  not  opened  until  Sept.  20,  1842.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  and  open  to  both  sexes  on  payment 
of  a  small  matriculation  fee  and  an  annual  payment  of 
$15.  Michigan  University  is  now  the  largest  and  most 
prosperous  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  North-western 
States.  To  the  original  academic  institution  a  medical 
department  was  added  in  1850  and  a  law  department  in 
1859.  The  university  proper,  or  *'  department  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts,"  embraces  six  regular  courses  of  four 
years  and  two  special  courses  (analytical  chemistry  and 
pharmacy)  of  two  years  each,  besides  a  post-graduate 
course.  The  total  number  of  instructors  in  1S74  in  the 
various  departments  was  44 ;  the  number  of  students  was 
1112.  The  libraries  contain  over  30,000  volumes;  the 
various  museums  have  above  150,000  specimens.  A  fine 
observatory  was  erected  by  citizens  of  Detroit  in  1854. 
The  grounds  of  the  university  embrace  45  acres,  and  the 
buildings  were  crec-tcd  at  a  cost  of  §230,000.  The  univer- 
sity fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands,  now  amounts  to 
$540,000  ;  the  annual  expenditure  averages  a  little  more 
than  $100.0110.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  eight 
regents,  elected  by  the  popular  vote  of  the  State.  Presi- 
dent, since  1871,  James  B.  Angell,  LL.D. 


Michoacan',  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  cx- 
tends  along  the  Pacific  from  lat.  18°  to  21°  N..  and  com- 
prises an  area  of  22,993  square  miles,  with  618,211)  inhab- 
itant-.   .-I  of  whom  are  mestizoes  and  Indians.  The:  mid- 
dle part  is  mountainous,  traversed  by  the  Sierra  M;«lrr; 
the  mountains  are  of  volcanic  origin,  rich  in  metals  and 
covered  with  \  a-t  ton-sis.  The  soil  is  everywhere  extremely 
fertile  (maize  yields  in  most  parts  four  hundred-fold),  and 
the  climate  mild  and  healthy.  Only  the  low  coast  land  is 
hot,  and  in  some  places  unhealthy.  The  riches  of  nature 
are  little  utilized,  however,  every  kind  of  industry  being 
in  a  very  backward  state.  Shawls,  blankets,  and  silver- 
ware are  manufactured  :  silver,  gold,  and  copper  are  mined 
to  the  value  of  $1,175,300  annually.  Cap.  Morelia. 

Micipsa.    See  JUGURTHA. 

Mickie'wicz  (AnAM),  b.  at  Novogrodek.  Lithuania,  in 
179S;  studied  natural  science,  history,  and  literature  at 
Minsk  and  Wilna;  was  appointed  teacher  of  Latin  and 
Polish  at  the  gymnasium  of  Kovno,  and  published  in  1822 
two  volumes  of  poems,  which  at  once  gave  him  rank  among 
the  greatest  poets  of  the  Polish  literature,  and  (li'<'i<l<'i|  tlm 
contest  between  the  old  classical  and  the  new  romantic 
school.  In  1S1M  he  was  hani>hc<l  i'nt-  participation  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Zan  to  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  here  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  sonnets  and  the  epic  Kiinnul  \\~iillrn- 
rorf(1828).  Having  received  permission  to  make  a  tour  in 
Europe,  he  went  to  Germany  and  Italy,  but  never  returned. 
In  ls::-J  he  published  Boob  •  •/'  tin-  Polith  .\<,t;,,n,  and  in 
1^:;  I  a  new  epic',  I'nu  TH<<FII*Z.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  Slavic  language  and  literature,  and  liis 
brilliant  lectures  attracted  much  attention  ;  but  afterwards 
he  became  much  mixed  up  with  various  fantastical  relig- 
ious and  political  plans,  and  his  lectures  were  suspended. 
In  1851,  Napoleon  made  him  librarian  at  the  arsenal  in 
Paris.  D.  at  Constantinople  Nov.  27,  1855. 

Mic'kle  (Wi  1,1.1  AM  Jri.irs),  b.  at  Langholm,  Dumfriesg- 
shire,  Scotland,  Sept.  I'll,  1734  :  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  ; 
was  first  engaged  in  the  brewing  business,  in  which  he 
failed,  when  he  came  to  London  and  devoted  himself  to 
literature;  became  in  1765  corrector  to  the  Clarendon 
press  at  Oxford,  where  he  edited  a  collection  of  poems, 
many  of  which  were  his  own  production.  Having  become 
interested  in  Portuguese  literature,  he  published  in  1771 
the  first  book  of  a  translation  of  Camoens'  Liuiiid  into 
English  verso  as  a  specimen  of  a  complete  translation, 
which  he-  executed  by  shutting  himself  up  in  a  farmhouse 
for  four  years.  The  work  was  published  in  1775,  and 
brought  him  great  credit.  He  was  sent  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity to  Lisbon  about  1780,  and  realized  a  handsome  for- 
tune as  his  commission  on  the  sale  of  naval  prizes.  He 
passed  his  closing  years  in  literary  leisure  at  Forest  Hill, 
Oxfordshire,  where'  he  d.  Oct.  28.  1788.  Some  of  the  finest 
pieces  iii  F.  Evans's  Ol'l  /Inl/ml*  ( 1777)  were  from  his  pen. 
That  entitled  (l,nnnur  Hull  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
his  novel  of  Kenl/wnrth.  Mickle's  poetical  works  were 
printed  in  3  vols.  (1806). 

M  ic'inars,  a  tribe  of  Indians  residing  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  New- 
foundland. They  were  apparently  the  earliest  aborig- 
ines of  the  continent  to  come  in  contact  with  Europeans, 
since  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Indians  carried  to 
England  by  Cabot  in  1497  were  of  this  tribe,  as  well  as 
those  takeii  to  France  by  Aubert  in  150S.  The  French 
called  them  "  Souriquois,"  and  by  the  interior  tribes  they 
were  known  as  '*  Salt-water  Indians,"  from  the  fact  of 
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their  residing  near  the  sea-coast  and  their  expertness  as 
fishermen  and  canoe-men.  In  remote  times  they  carried 
on  warfare  with  the  Esquimaux  N.  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
After  the  French  colonization  of  Acadia  they  adopted 
many  of  the  habits  of  civilization,  were  converted  to  Ca- 
tholicism, and  became  staunch  allies  of  the  French  in  their 
warfare  with  the  Knglish  nml  the  New  England  colonies. 
After  the  conquest  of  Acadia  they  continued  hostile  to  the 
English  until  1760.  Several  treaties  were  afterwards  made 
with  them,  and  reservations  assigned  to  them.  They  now 
reside  chiefly  on  the  Basin  of  Minas  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
on  the  upper  St.  John's  River  in  New  Brunswick.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  numbered  about  3500, 
and  they  still  numbered  3600  in  1S73,  of  whom  2165  were 
in  NYova  Scotia  (including  400  on  Cape  Breton),  1386  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  70  in  Newfoundland.  The  Micmacs 
constitute  the  most  eastern  division  of  the  Algonkin  family, 
their  language  being  closely  akin  to  that  of  the  Pcnobscota 
of  Maine.  A  peculiar  kind  of  hieroglyphics,  partly  origi- 
nal with  the  Micmacs,  but  modified  by  Father  Leclercq,  a 
Catholic  missionary,  has  been  current  among  them  for 
nearly  200  years,  its  chief  use  being  in  connection  with  the 
Catholic  devotional  services.  Protestant  missions  have 
been  established  among  the  Micmacs  in  Nova  Scotia  for 
some  twenty  years,  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures  have 
been  translated  into  their  language  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Rand, 
and  printed  at  New  York,  partly  in  phonetic  type.  The 
same  zealous  missionary  philologist  has  formed  an  exten- 
sive Micmac  dictiona.ry.  still  unpublished.  A  Micmac 
grammar  by  Abbe  Maillard,  revised  by  Bellenger,  was 
printed  at  New  York  in  1864.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Micras'ter  [Or.  »u<pot,  "small,"  and  o»r>jp,  "star"],  a 
genus  of  Echinoidea  or  sea-urchins  belonging  to  the  family 
Brissida>,  and  occurring  fossil  in  the  Cretaceous  formation. 
M.  cor-uin/iii'intui  is  one  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
Upper  Chalk  of  Europe.  EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 

Mi'croco§m  [Or.  /,u«po/«><7nos.  "little  world"],  a  name 
which  was  applied  by  the  astrological  philosophers  of  the 
Mi'l'lle  Ages  to  man,  who  was  conceived  of  as  the  epitome 
or  miniature  representation  of  the  universe,  which  was 
named  by  them  .T/ficrtH'osHi,  or  the  great  world.  This  the- 
ory, a  very  ancient  one,  was  believed  to  explain  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  the  stars  upon  the  events  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  and  of  individual  men. 

Microcos'mic  Salt,  also  called  phosphorus  salt,  am- 
monic-sodie  phosphate  (NH^NallPO^JIaO,  used  as  a 
flux  in  blowpipe  analysis.  (See  PHOSPHATES.) 

Microm'eter  [(Jr.  iu»po5,  "small,"  and  p<Tpo»,  "mea- 
sure "],  an  apparatus  for  measuring  small  distances.  The 
term  is  usually  limited  to  a  contrivance  placed  in  the  field 
of  view  of  a  telescope  or  microscope,  (iascoigne  in  1640 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  measuring  distances  in  the  field 
of  view  of  a  telescope  by  separating  mechanically  the  edges 
of  two  brass  plates  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  eyepiece. 
Auzoutand  Picard  in  1666  described  a  micrometer  in  which 
silver  wires  take  the  place  of  the  brass  edges.  Felix  Fon- 
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tana  in  1775  substituted  spiders' 
web  for  the  silver  wires,  which 
seems  to  be,  in  connection  with 
the  previous  suggestions  of  Brad- 
ley, the  incipient  idea  of  our 
modern  position  micrometer.  A 
fixed  micrometer  is  mentioned 
by  M.  Cassini,  and  M.  Cavallo 
used  a  strip  of  mother-of-pearl 
ruled  to  2Jsth  of  an  inch.  Roe- 
mer  hints  at  the  heliomcter  with 
two  object-glasses  in  1675,  and 
Bouger  first  calls  it  by  that  name 
in  1748;  but  it  remained  for  Dolland  in  1753  to  construct 
a  hetiometer  with  a  divided  object-glass.  The  simplest 
form  of  micrometer  is  the  reticulated  micrometer  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  which  consists  of  a  network  of  lines  whose  dis- 
tances apart  are  known  for  the  telescope  to  which  it  is 
applied.  The  apparent  size  of  an  object  in  the  field  of 
view  then  becomes  known  by 
n'.ting  how  many  divisions  of 
the  micrometer  are  occupied  by 
its  image.  Scales  ruled  on  glass, 
such  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  are 
sometimes  substituted  for  the 
reticule.  These  lines  are  ren- 
<le:vil  visible  at  night  by  arti- 
ficial light.  For  the  observation 
of  very  faint  objects,  Prof.  Rood 
sugL.'e«ts  (Am.  Jr.  Art*  nnil  >'<•('.. 
'•\>\  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  44)  an  in- 
expensive  scale  micrometer  made 
as  follows  :  A  dead  black  surface  is  formed  on  a  thin  plate 
of  silver.  Lines  arc  ruled  through  the  blackened  surface, 
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ending  at  the  edge  of  the  plate.  These  lines  look  bright 
on  a  dark  background.  The  plate  is  then  put  in  the 
focus  of  the  eye-piece,  so  as  to  obscure  less  than  half  the 

field  of  view.  The  lines 
arc  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  a  distant  lamp 
or  diffused  light,  which 
reaches  them  through 
an  opening  cut  in  the 
tclc.-cope-tube  between 
the  observer's  eye  and 
the  ruling  on  the  silver 
plate.  The  ring  micro- 
meter is  simply  an  ex- 
actly circular  metallic 
ring  suspended  in  the 
focus  of  the  telescope, 
such  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
The  filar  micrometer, 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  is  com- 
posed of  a  rectangular  frameaaaa.  (See  Loomis's  Pracr. 
Aitronamy,  p.  33.)  Two  rectangular  forks,  b,  k,  b  and 
c,  c,  c,  slide  in  this  frame,  and  can  be  moved  by  the  screws 

FIG.  4. 


/,  /  by  turning  the  graduated  heads  g,  g,  which  are 
graduated  usually  into  100  equal  parts;  at  a  and  a  are 
two  pointers.  If  the  head  is  turned  so  that  100  divis- 
ions will  pass  the  point  a,  obviously  we  move  one  of 
the  forks  a  distance  equal  to  the  distance  between  the 
threads  of  the  screw  f.  The  forks  carry  two  spider-lines, 
e  and  rf.  The  distance  apart  of  any  two  points  in  the  field 
of  view  may  be  determined  by  making  the  line  e  bisect  one 
of  them,  and  the  line  d  the  other,  and  at  the  same  time 
having  the  line  joining  them  parallel  to  1.  For  every  en- 
tire revolution  of  the  screw  f  the  line  e  or  d  passes  over  a 
single  tooth  of  the  comb  c.  By  noting  the  number  of  teeth 
included  between  the  lines  e  and  d,  and  also  noting  the 
readings  of  the  pointers  a,  and  «,  the  exact  distance  be- 
tween the  two  points  becomes  known,  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  distance  between  the  threads  of  the  micrometer 
screw  /, /,  which  has  usually  about  100  threads  to  the 
inch.  One  division  on  the  head  of  the  micrometer  screw 
would  in  this  case  be  equal  to  Yfijojjth  of  an  inch.  When 
the  filar  micrometer  is  attached  to  a  graduated  circle,  so 
that  it  can  be  rotated  around  the  axis  of  a  telescope,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  5  (see  Loomis's  Pract.  Aetr.,  p.  35),  it  is 

FIG.  5. 


then  called  a  position  micrometer.  The  spider-lines  are 
illuminated  by  lamplight  at  night.  Browning  suggests 
(Month.  Not.  R.  Astr.  Snc.,  vol.  xxx.  3,  p.  72),  for  measur- 
ing faint  lines  in  spectra,  a  micrometer  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
where  c  is  the  head  of  the  micrometer-screw,  which  moves 
across  the  opening  o  a  plate  which  is  opaque  with  the  ex- 
rrptiun  of  two  intersecting  lines.  These  lines  are  illumi- 
nated by  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  »i.  The  rays  from 
the  intersecting  lines  are  reflected  from  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  prisin  p  to  the  eye  at  e,  after  being  brought  to 
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a  proper  focus  by  the  lens  I.     The  observer  at  e  'Can  thus 
measure  the  position  of  the  spectrum  lines  by  bisecting 
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the  spectrum  lines  by  the  reflected  image  of  the  intersect- 
ing lines  at  o.  Instead  of  the  intersecting  lines,  a  fine 
clear  white  pointer  may  be  substituted.  In  the  double- 
image  micrometer  the  images  of  two  objects  are  made  to 
Fio.  7. 


coincide  in  the  field  of  view,  cither  by  the  motion  of  the 
two  halves  of  a  divided  object-glass  of  a  telescope,  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  line  of  section,  or  by  the  separating  of 
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the  two  halves  of  a  simple 
eye-lens.  The  motion  in 
either  case  is  effected  by 
proper  micrometer-screws, 
and  the  displacement  of 
the  lenses  necessary  to  ef- 
fect a  coincidence  gives  the 
data  necessary  to  detenu  ine 
the  angular  distance  be- 
tween two  objects.  The 
first  form  of  instrument  is 
called  the  heliometer,  and 
is  superior  to  the  position  micrometer  in  that  much  larger 
distances  can  be  measured.  The  second  form  is  known 
as  the  double-image  eyepiece  micrometer.  Either  the  re- 
ticulated or  the  filar  micrometer  may  be  used  with  the  mi- 
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croseope,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  best  microscope  microm- 
eters is  that  known  as  Jackson's  micrometer,  and  shown 
in  Figs.  7  and  8,  where  a  is  n  frame  containing  a  glass 
plate  on  which  a  scale  of  fine  lines  is  ruled.  This  scale 
can  be  moved  by  a  screw  «,  so  that  when  placed  in  the  focus 


of  the  eyepiece  b  c,  any  desired  line  of  the  scale  may  be 
made  to  bisect  any  point  in  the  field  of  view.  The  dis- 
tance between  two  points  may  easily  be  determined  in 
terms  of  the  scale  divisions. 

The  application  of  photography  to  astronomy  has  ren- 
dered necessary  some  means  of  measuring  the  photographs 
made.  A  micrometer  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
where  </»•/'  is  the  plate  containing  the  photograph  to  be 
measured,  supported  in  the  focus  of  the  microscope  «'  over 
the  graduated  circle  c  cf,  whose  position  is  read  by  the  two 
verniers  v  and  r'.  The  microscope  »'  has  two  motions — 
one  parallel  to  the  bearings  j>' p  and  ( (",  and  the  other 
perpendicular  to  these  bearings  and  parallel  to  the  bear- 
ings p"  p'".  A  glass  scale  is  inlaid  at  p'  p,  which  can  lie 
read  by  the  microscope  micrometer  »  HI  in'  as  it  traverses 
the  bearing  p'pt'.  A  second  glass  scale  is  inlaid  &tp"p'", 
which  may  be  read  by  the  microscope  s",  which  is  Rttachea 
to  an  arm  from  the  microscope  «',  and  moves  with  »'  pcr- 
pendieuhir  to  the  bearing  )>'  pt'.  The  co-ordinates  of 
any  point  on  the  plate  to  be  measured  may  be  expressed 
either  in  rectangular  or  polar  co-ordinates  by  using  the 
two  glass  scales  alone,  or  by  using  the  micrometer  urn  in', 
with  the  glass  scale  p' p,  in  conjunction  with  the  circle  c  c'. 
The  figure  is  engraved  from  a  micrometer  designed  by  L. 
M.  Rutherford,  KSIJ.,  and  now  in  his  possession. 

(See  for  discussion  of  errors  of  micrometer*  Chauvcnct's 
M'litnnt  of  l'ra<-ti<:<tl  Axti-»noi>ni.  For  description  of  va- 
rious forms  of  micrometers  see  Mmitliti/  .Y-if/rr*  Jlmftil  Axtr. 
Soc.,  vol.  xix.  p.  324;  same  journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  ;">S  ;  same 
journal,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  395.  For  index  of  literature  on 
micrometer,  und  descriptions  of,  see  I)r.  Philip])  Car!  on 
Die  f\in<-ij.i<  it  (/'/•  «»tt-"ii>niiinfhr.  Jitiflrnuiftitknntlf,  Leipsic, 
Voight  A  <iunthcr,  1863.)  L.  WALTO. 

Mi'croscope.  Those  objects  which  are  too  minute  to 
be  seen  by  the  unaided  vision  are  brought  into  view  by  the 
instrument  culled  mii-mm-:,],,:  (from  jiiKpot,  "small,"  and 
OKoirtiv,  "to  see").  There  can  be  n<>  doubt  but  that  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  simple  laws  of  light,  for 
Ptolemy  in  his  (>pi!<-n  has  given  a  table  of  the  refractive 
indices  of  glass,  and  his  results  agree  quite  closely  with 
those  obtained  at  the  present  day.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
here  to  record  all  the  evidences  which  would  tend  to  prove 
that  tlic  simple  microscopcor  magnifying-glass  was  known 
very  many  years  ago.  The  period  at  which  the  micr" 
first  became  generally  known  was  about  the  year  l.i'.iu, 
Zaeharias  Jansens  and  his  son  having  madcthe  instrument 
at  this  time.  Fonlana  i  I  fi  I  s )  and  Stellati  (16851  also  made 
use  of  the  microscope,  and  the  latter  published  a  description 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  bee,  including  its  minute  structure. 
With  the  simple  microscope  (a  single  lens)  Swammerdam, 
Leeuwenhoeck,  and  others  made  many  discoveries  ;  in  fact, 
it  would  seem  that  the  simple  lens  served  to  establish  the 
immense  value  which  this  instrument  was  destined  to  ren- 
der, and  has  rendered,  almost  every  department  of  science. 
The  form  of  single  microscope  used  by  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Licberkuhn  (1740)  consisted  of  a 
small  lens  placed  in  the  centre  of  a 
— ,  ,—  —  polished  concave  speculum  of  silver, 

I    \ —  i — |    j 1     thus  allowing  :i  brilliant  light  to  be 

I    p£^E  i_i      «*<    reflected    upon    the   surface  of  the 
~jr      Jj  1     object.     (Fig.  I.)      Lecuwenhoeck's 

discoveries  were  made  with  a  single 
lens  mounted  between  two  plates, 
each  plate  pierced  with  a  hole.  The 
objects  were  fastened  to  needles  or 
plates  of  talc,  which  could  be 
brought  into  position  by  means  of 
screws.  As  each  instrument  was  arranged  for  only  two 
or  three  objects,  Leeuwenhoeck  had  a  large  number  of 
such  simple  microscopes.  From  the  time  of  Xacharias 
Janscns  (1590)  to  the  period  when  uncorrected  instru- 
ments were  being  abandoned,  many  forms  of  microscopes 
were  constructed  by  scientists  and  opticians  of  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  names  of  Adams,  Ba- 
ker, Hill,  Delabarre,  and  Wollaston  remain  as  pioneers  in 
the  perfection  of  the  optics  of  the  microscope.  The  great 
difficulty  which  beset  those  early  microscopists  was  the 
spherical  and  chrvmatic  aberrations  of  the  lenses,  by  which 
the  image  formed  was  distorted  in  figure  and  surrounded 
by  a  colored  fringe.  Wollaston  and  Fraunhofer  directed 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  these  defects,  which 
resulted  in  the  celebrated  Wollaston  doublet  called  by  its 
inventor  "  periscopic  microscope,"  and  the  combination  by 
Fraunhofer  of  two  glasses  in  juxtaposition,  forming  a  sin- 
gle achromatic  object-glass  (1816).  Euler  as  early  as  1776 
discovered  the  achromatic  objective.  The  value  of  clear 
definition  had  now  become  so  established  that  the  greatest 
scientists  of  the  day  were  engaged  upon  the  subject  of 
achromatism,  both  theoretically  and  practically.  In  1829, 
Mr.  Jackson  Lister  effected  one  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  the  object-glass,  using  a  piano- 
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concave  lens  of  flint  glass  and  a  double  convex  of  crown. 
These  two  lenses  were  cemented  together  by  Canada  bal- 
sam. The  details  developed  by  Mr.  Lister  will  be  more 
fully  treated  of  under  the  head  of  the  Object-Olan.  With 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Lister  rapid  strides  were  made 
in  the  perfection  of  lenses  used  in  the  microscope,  and, 
owing  to  the  constant  care  and  attention  to  points  of 
ininiitia1,  the  compound  achromatic  microscope  of  to-day 
may  bo  said  to  represent  almost  "  theory  perfected  in  prac- 
tice." 

In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  exact  construction  of  the 
microscope,  the  division  of  the  subject  into  timple  and  com- 
puuntl  microscopes  is  necessary.  I3y  a  nit»i>lc  microscope 
is  understood  a  single  lens  or  set  of  lenses,  by  means  of 
which  the  object  is  viewed  directly.  The  ordinary  hand- 
mu^nitier  or  pocket-lens  is  an  example.  Here  one,  two,  or 
three  lenses  may  be  employed.  A  more  convenient  form 
consists  in  having  the  simple  microscope  mounted  upon  a 
stand  provided  with  an  arm  made  to  move  up  and  down 
by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion  or  other  device.  The  steadi- 
ness attained  by  this  addition  enables  much  useful  work  to 
bo  accomplished,  such  as  dissecting  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues,  studying  in  a  rough  way  fragments  of  rock,  plants, 
etc.  Hand-magnifiers,  to  be  serviceable,  must  range  in 
focal  length  between  two  inches  and  half  an  inch.  High 
powers  on  this  plan  are  generally  known  as  the  "  Codding- 
ton lens,"  "  Stanhope  lens/'  and  "  Wollaston  doublet."  It 
semis  that  the  Coddington  lens  was  really  invented  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  its  present  name  having  been  given  to 
it  by  Mr.  Carey,  who  constructed  one  for  Mr.  Coddington, 
and  supposed  that  he  was  the  originator.  This  Codding- 
ton lens  consists  of  a  sphere  of  glass  with  a  groove  cut  all 
around  it  and  filled  with  dark  opaque  material ;  the  defini- 
tion is  good,  and  the  instrument  is  used  very  much  in  col- 
lecting specimens  for  study  with  the  larger  microscopes,  or 
where  a  rapid  view  is  desired  of  many  objects.  Under  the 
head  of  compound  microscopes  may  be  included  those  fur- 
nished with  an  object-glass,  and  an  eyepiece,  or  ocular, 
which  further  amplifies  the  image  formed  by  the  object- 
glass.  A  stand  furnished  with  stage  or  object-carrier, 
quick  and  slow  motions  for  focusing,  with  many  acces- 
sories, constitutes  the  complicated  though  easily-managed 
modern  instrument. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  optical  arrangements 
of  the  microscope  it  seems  best  to  consider  very  briefly 
Borne  of  the  laws  of  optics  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  it,  and,  as  lenses  are  the  chief  parts  to  bo  looked 
into,  to  begin  with  their  study.  "A  lens  is  a  piece  of 
glass  or  other  transparent  substance  having  its  two  sur- 
faces so  formed  that  the  rays  of  light  in  passing  through 
it  have  their  direction  changed,  and  are  made  to  converge 
or  diverge  from  their  original  parallelism,  or  to  become 
parallel  after  converging  or  diverging."  "  When  a  ray  of 
light  passes  in  an  oblique  direction  from  one  transparent 
medium  to  another  of  a  different  density,  the  direction  of 
the  ray  is  changed  both  on  entering  and  leaving;  this  in- 
fluence is  the  result  of  the  well-known  law  of  refraction, 
that  a  ray  of  light  passing 
from  a  rare  into  a  dense 
medium  is  refracted  to- 
ward the  perpendicular, 
and  rice  rersa.  (Fig.  2.) 
The  ray  k  e  fulling  per- 
pendicularly on  the  piece 
of  glass  at  e  is  continued 
in  a  straight  line  to  h. 
Now,  if  the  same-  ray 
should  take  the  course 
ae — that  is,  obliquely — 
instead  of  passing  in  a 
straight  line  aemb,  it 
will  be  turned  out  of  its 
course,  or  refracted,  to  d,  which  is  nearer  the  perpendic- 
ular a'  kh.  ae  is  the  incident  ray,  and  the  angle  o  e  k 
the  angle  of  incidence  with  the  perpendicular  k  h.  From 
e  to  d  is  the  refracted  ray,  and  the  angle  d  e  >/  is  the  angle 
of  refraction  to  the  perpendicular.  After  the  change  in 
the  course  of  the  ray  has  taken  place  in  the  glass,  we 
find  that  when  the  ray  is  allowed  to  pass  out  from  the 
glass,  a.s  at  d  c,  another  bending  takes  place,  by  means  of 
which  the  course  is  made  parallel  with  the  incident  ray 
ae,  only  its  course  is  shifted  a  little  to  one  side.  With  any 
radius,  as  d  e,  describe  a  circle  from  the  centre  e ;  then 
the  angle  of  incidence  a  e  &  is  measured  by  the  arc  a  a' , 
and  the  arc  y'  d  measures  the  angle  of  refraction  rj  e  d. 
The  line  a  k  equals  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  d  <j  equals  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction.  The 
sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  (in  a  given  transparent 
medium)  has  always  the  same  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction  with  all  degrees  of  obliquity  of  the  incident 
ray. 


Lenses  are  of  various  forms,  and  change  the  course  of 
FlG  3  light   passing    through 

them  according  to  their 
special  figure.  In  Fig.  3 
are  represented  the  dif- 
ferent shapes  of  lenses, 
a  is  simple  parallel 
glass,  b  a  meniscus  or 
concavo-convex  lens,  c 
a  double  concave,  d  a  plano-concave,  e  a  double  con- 
vex, and  f  a  plano-convex.  In  the  optical  construction 
of  the  microscope,  convex  and  concave  lenses  are  chiefly 
employed,  the  convex  being  the  most  important  form,  as 
the  concave  is  used  more  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
the  errors  which  exist  in  simple  convex  glasses.  The 
course  of  parallel  rays  when  they  pass  through  a  convex 
lens  is  changed,  and  brought  to  a  point  called  a  focus,  the 
principal  focus,  and  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
lens  to  this  point  is  the  focal  length.  Diverging  rays  are 
rendered  parallel  in  their  passage  through  a  convex  lens, 
and  the  focal  distance  for  a  double  convex  will  be  one-half 
that  of  a  plano-convex  having  the  same  curved  surface. 
The  focal  length  depends  upon  the  curvature  of  the  lens 
and  its  index  of  refraction,  so  that  a  lens  of  crown  glass 
will  have  a  longer  focus  than  one  of  flint  with  the  same 
curvature.  The  principal  focus,  in  general  terms,  may  be 
considered  as  the  distance  of  its  radius  for  a  double  con- 
vex lens  (that  is,  in  its  centre  of  curvature),  and  at  twice 
the  distance  of  its  radius  for  a  plano-convex,  parallel  rays 
being  understood  as  passing  through  in  both  cases.  A  con- 
cave lens  refracts  light  in  exactly  the  opposite  manner 
from  a  convex ;  hence,  parallel  rays  are  caused  to  diverge, 
etc.  By  means  of  a  convex  lens  a  great  number  of  rays 
proceeding  from  some  point  of  an  object  are  united  in  one 
point;  each  ray  carries  with  it  the  image  of  the  point  from 
which  it  proceeded ;  therefore  all  the  rays  united  form  an 
image  of  the  object,  and  the  image  is  brighter  in  propor- 

tion  to  the  number  of 
rays  united.  "  If  an  ob- 
ject be  placed  at  twice 
the  distance  of  the  prin- 
cipal focus,  the  image, 
being  formed  at  an  equal 
distance  on  either  side 
of  the  lens,  will  be  of 
the  same  dimensions  with  the  object."  (Fig.  4.)  As  the 
object  approaches  the  lens,  the  image  increases  both  in 
size  and  distance  from  the  lens ;  and  as  the  object  is  with- 
drawn from  the  lens,  the  image  is  smaller  and  closer  to 
the  glass.  The  smaller  the  image  the  more  brilliantly 
it  is  illuminated;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  light  de- 
creases as  the  image  increases  in  size.  Images  formed  by 
simple  lenses  are  first  distorted,  and  secondly,  surrounded 
by  a  colored  fringe.  These  defects  are  due  to  the  spherical 
form  in  which  the  lenses  are  ground,  as  practically  such 
curves  as  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola  cannot  be  accurately 

made.  The  rays  of 
light,  then,  in  passing 
through  a  convex  lens 
are  not  all  brought  to 
the  same  focus,  but 
those  on  the  periphery 
come  to  a  point  first — 
i.  e.  nearest  to  the  lens 
— and  then  those  rays 
passing  through  closer 
to  the  centre,  after- 
;  ward  or  farther  from  the  lens.  (Fig.  5.)  This  produces  a 
curved  image,  and  is  called  spherical  aberration.  A  con- 
cave lens  has  precisely  the  same  defects,  but  of  an  oppo- 
site character;  hence,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  by  com- 
bining the  convex  and  concave  a  compound  lens  is  obtained 
in  which  figure-distortion  is  greatly  reduced.  Chromatic 

aberration  is  due 
to  the  fact  that 
Blue.  the  light,  which 
Yellow,  consists  of  rays 
Red.  of  different  de- 
grees of  rcfrang- 
Rcd  ibility,  in  its  pas- 
Yciiow.  sage  through  the 
Bine.  ]ens  |la8  the  more 
refrangible  rays 
brought  to  a  fo- 
cus first,  and  those  of  less  degree  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  lens.  (Fig.  6.)  Chromatic  aberration  can  be 
corrected  by  the  combination  of  two  media  of  opposite 
form  and  of  different  refracting  and  dispersing  power ; 
and  by  the  neutralizing  of  the  dispersion  the  refraction 
is  not  entirely  overcome,  but  only  modified.  With  a  lens 
of  crown  glass,  double  convex,  index  of  refraction  1.519, 
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dispersive  power  0.036,  focal  length  4J  inches,  cemented 
to  a  concave  lens  of  flint,  index  of  retraction  1.58'J,  dis- 
persive power  0.0393,  focal  length  7<f  inches,  the  com- 
bined focal  length  10  inches,  an  image  free  from  color 
will  be  produced,  which  can  be  better  understood  from 
Fig.  7.  L  L  is  a  double  convex  of  crown  glass,  and  1 1 
is  a  concave  of  flint  glass.  The  ray  S  falling  on  the  lens 


FIG.  7. 
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L  L  at  F  is  refracted  just  as  it  would  be  were  it  to  fall  on 
a  prism  ABC  whose  faces  touch  the  lens  at  points  of  en- 
trance and  emergence  of  the  raj.  The  ray  S  F  goes  on  to 
form  the  spectrum  P  T,  with  F  V,  the  violet  ray,  crossing 
the  axis/V,  and  going  to  the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum, 
and  the  red  ray  going  to  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  T. 
The  flint-glass  lens,  however,  II,  or  the  prism  A  a  C,  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  rays  to  take  the  course  indicated 
above,  unites  the  rays  F  V,  F  It  at  f,  refracting  the  ray 
S  F  without  color  from  S  F  Y  to  F/.  The  ray  S'  F'  is  re- 
fracted in  the  same  manner  toy. 

The  Mtii/iii/i/iitij  I'nirtr  of  a  Lent. — In  order  that  an  ob- 
ject may  be  seen,  it  must  be  at  such  a  distance  as  to  form 
an  image  of  some  appreciable  size  upon  the  retina;  and  it 
must  furthermore  be  sufficiently  illuminated  to  produce  an 
impression.  The  ap-  FIG.  8. 

parent  size  of  an  object 
depends  upon  the  angle 
which  it  subtends  to 
the  eye,  or  the  angle 
formed  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  object 
to  the  centre  of  the  eye. 
(Fig.  8.)  The  lines 
from  A  and  R  form 
twice  the  angle  at  the 
centre  of  the  eye  that  0 
and  W  do  ;  therefore,  the  object  0  W  seems  one-half  the  size 
of  A  11.  The  angles  formed  as  just  described  are  called  the 
visual  angles.  The  eye  can  receive  rays  of  a  certain  cha- 
racter only  to  produce  distinct  vision,  and  the  rays  must  be 
parallel  or  slightly  divergent,  so  that  the  crystalline  lens 
may  form  an  imago  of  the  object  upon  the  retina.  The 
distance  or  limit  of  distinct  vision  ranges  from  six  to  ten 
inches ;  and  when  an  object  i.i  brought  closer  to  the  eye, 
although  it  appears  larger,  it  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
distinct as  the  distance  decreases,  duo  to  the  fact  that  the 
rays  which  enter  the  eye  are  becoming  more  and  more  di- 
vergent. When  a  con- 
vex lens  is  intcrpuscil 
between  a  near  object 
and  the  eye,  it  reduces 
the  divergence  of  the 
rays  forming  the  pencils 
issuing  from  it,  and  in 
this  manner  enables  the 
rays  to  enter  the  eye  so 
that  an  image  may  be 
formed  upon  the  retina. 
(Fig.  9.)  The  more  important  laws  of  optics  relating  to 
the  microscope  will  be  considered  as  the  various  parts  of 
the  instrument  are  described. 

In  the  simple  microscope,  as  has  been  seen,  several  lenses 
may  be  used,  but  they  all  act  as  a  single  glass :  now,  in  the 
compound  microscope,  there  are  two  parts,  the  object-glass, 
which  may  be  a  single  lens,  and  the  eye-piece  or  ocular, 
and  this  can  also  be  a  single  lens.  (Fig.  10.)  Theobject- 
glass  0  D  forms  an  enlarged  and  inverted  image  A'  B'  of  the 
object  A  B,  and  the  eye-glass  L  M  receives  the  diverging 
rays  from  this  image,  as  if  from  an  object,  and  brings 
them  to  the  eye  at  E,  so  that  the  object  appears  greatly 
magnified,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  simple  instrument. 
The  magnifying  power  can  be  varied  by  changing  the  power 
of  the  objective,  of  the  eyepiece,  and  by  altering  the  distance 
between  object  and  object-glass,  eye-glass  and  object-glass. 
By  approaching  the  object  to  the  objective,  and  moving 
the  ocular  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  object-glass,  the 
image  is  increased  in  size :  and,  conversely,  by  increasing 
the  distance  from  object  to  object-glass,  and  lessening  that 
between  the  latter  and  eye-glass,  the  image  is  reduced  in 
size.  In  order  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  object  may 


FIG.  9. 


FIG.  11. 


come  within  range  of  the  eyepiece,  and  so  be  made  visible, 
_  a  third  lens  (FF,  Fig.  11)  is  placed  be- 

'     '  tween  the  objective  and   the   eye-glass, 

As  the  third  lens  limits  the  circle  of 
light  or  field  of  view  which  is  seen  in 
looking  into  a  microscope,  it  is  called  the 
field-glass.  The  eye-glass  and  field-glass 
together  are  considered  as  one,  and  term- 
..  ed  eyepiece  or  ocular.  The  lluyghenian 
is  the  most  usual  form  of  eyepiece,  and 
consists  of  two  plano-convex  lenses  (Fig. 
12,  E  E  and  FF)with  their  plane  sur- 
faces toward  the  eye.  The  lenses  "  are 
placed  at  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  sum 
of  their  focal  length,  or,  to  speak  with 
more  precision,  at  half  the  sum  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  eye-glass,  and  of  the 
dist:mre  from  the  field-glass  at  which  an 
image  of  the  object-glass  would  be  formed 
by  it.  A  stop  or  diaphragm  B  B  must 
be  placed  between  the  two  lenses  in  the 
visual  focus  of  the  eye-glass,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  position  wherein  the  image 
of  the  object  will  be  formed  by  the  rays 
brought  into  convergence  by  their  pas- 
sage through  the  field-glass,  lluyghens 
devised  this  arrangement  merely  to  di- 
minish the  spherical  aberration,  but  it 
was  subsequently  shown  by  Boscovich 
that  the  chromatic  dispersion  was  also  in 
great  part  corrected  by  it." 

The  objeel-i/lau» — which,  as  has  been 
stated,  may  be  a  single  lens — is.  of  the 
utmost  importance;  it  is  this  part  of  the  instrument  that 
requires  the  greatest  amount  of  care 
and  skill  in  construction,  and  there- 
fore requires  special  attention.  The 
distortions  known  as  spherical  and 
chromatic  aberration  are  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  object-glass.  Now, 
it  has  been  shown  that,  by  combin- 
ing a  double  convex  It  /MS  of  crown 
glass  with  a  plano-concave  of  flint, 
the  spherical  and  chromatic  errors 
may  lie  remedied — not  in  a  single 
combination  of  flint  and  croun 
glass,  but  by  means  of  two  or  more 
so-called  achromatic  lenses.  To 
Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  Lister  is  duo 
the  discovery  by  means  of  which 
the  errors  in  the  object-glass  may 
be  almost  if  not  entirely  overcome. 
Mr.  Lister  in  1SMO  communical  r.l 
his  investigations  to  the  Koyal  So- 
ciety about  as  follows:  Plano-con- 
vex achromatic  lenses,  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  13,  arc  most  easily 
constructed.  When  the  convex  and 
concave  lenses  have  their  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  same  curvature  cement- 
ed together,  much  less  light  is  lost 
by  reflection  than  if  the  lenses  are 
not  cemented.  Every  such  plano- 
convex combination  has  some  point 
/,  not  far  from  its  principal  focus, 
from  which  radiant  light  falling 
upon  the  lens  will  be  transmitted 
free  from  spherical  aberration  ;  the 
point  /  is  called  the  aplanatic  focus.  The  incident  ray 
f  d  makes,  with  the  perpendicular  2  </, 
an  angle  considerably  less  than  the 
emergent  ray  e  g  makes  with  the 
perpendicular  at  the  point  of  emer- 
gence. The  angle  of  emergence  ia 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  the  rays 
B  emerge  from  the  lens  nearly  parallel, 
or  converging  to  a  focus  at  a  moder- 
ate distance  from  the  lens.  If  the 
radial  point  is  now  made  to  approach 
the  lens  so  that  the  ray/(/e</  becomes 
more  divergent  from  the  axis  as  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  be- 
come more  nearly  equal  to  each  other, 
the  spherical  aberration  becomes  neg- 
ative or  over-corrected.  But  if  the 
radiant  point  f  continues  to  approach 
the  glass,  the  angle  of  incidence  increases,  and  the  angle 
of  emergence  diminishes  and  becomes  less  than  the  angle 
of  incidence,  and  the  negative  spherical  aberration  pro- 
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ducccl  by  the  outer  curves  of  the  compound  lens  becomes 
again  equal   to   the   opposing   positive   aberrations   pro- 

Fio.  13. 


I1 
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duced  by  the  inner  curves  which  are  cemonteU  together. 
When  the  radiant  has  reached  this  point/1  (at  which  the 
angle  of  incidence  does  not  exceed  that  of  emergence  so 
much  as  it  had  at  first  come  short  of  it),  the  rays  again 
pass  the  glass  free  from  spherical  aberration.  The  pointy 
is  called  the  shorter  aplanatic  focus.  For  all  points  be- 
tween the  two  aplanatic  foci/  and /  the  spherical  aberra- 
tion is  over-corrected,  or  negative;  and  for  all  radiant 
mints  more  distant  than  the  longer  aplanatic  focus  /,  or 
less  distant  than  the  shorter  aplanatic  focus  f,  the 
spherical  aberration  is  under-corrected,  or  positive.  These 
aplanatic  foci  have  another  singular  property.  If  a 
radiant  point  in  an  oblique  or  secondary  axis  is  sit- 
uated at  the  distance  of  the  longer  aplanatic  focus,  the 
image  situated  in  the  corresponding  conjugate  focus  will 
not  be  sharply  defined,  but  will  have  a  coma  extending  out- 
ward, distorting  the  image.  If  the  shorter  aplanatic  focus  is 
used,  the  image  of  a  point  in  the  secondary  axis  will  have 
a  coma  extending  toward  the  centre  of  the  field.  These  pe- 
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culiarities  of  the  coma,  produced  by  oblique  pencils,  are 
found  to  be  inseparable  attendants  on  the  two  aplanatic  foci. 
These  principles  furnish  the  means  of  entirely  correcting 
both  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration,  and  of  destroying 
the  coma  of  oblique  pencils,  and  also  of  transmitting  a 
large  angular  pencil  of  light  free  from  every  species  of 
error.  Two  plano-convex  achromatic  lenses  (A  M,  Fig.  14) 
are  so  arranged  that  the  light  radiating  from  the  shorter 
aplanatic  focus  of  the  anterior  combination  is  received  by 
the  second  lens  in  the  direction  of/",  its  longer  aplanatic 
focus.  If  the  two  compound  lenses  are  fixed  in  this  posi- 
tion, the  radiant  point  may  be  moved  backward  or  for- 
ward within  moderate  limits,  and  the  opposite  errors  of  the 
two  compound  lenses  will  balance  each 
other.  Achromatic  lenses  of  other 
forms  have  similar  properties.  It  is 
found  in  practice  that  larger  pencils 
free  from  errors  can  be  transmitted  by 
employing  three  compound  lenses,  the 
middle  and  posterior  combinations 
being  so  united  as  to  act  as  a  single 
lens,  together  balancing  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  more  powerful  anterior  combinations.  (Fig. 
15.) 

In  many  objectives  it  is  required  that  there  should  be 
what  is  termed  a  large  "  angle  of  aperture,"  by  means  of 
which  the  definition  is  much  improved.  "The  angle  of 
aperture  is  that  angle  which  the  most  extreme  rays  that 
arc  capable  of  being  transmitted  through  the  object-glass 
make  at  the  point  of  focus."  A  much  larger  quantity  of 
light  passes  through  a  lens  of  high  angular  aperture.  The 
lenses  constructed  upon  the  principles  given  are  termed 
dry  lenses — i.  e.  a  layer  of  air  is  between  the  objective  and 
the  front  of  the  combination;  for  higher  powers,  however, 
the  (mnursion  si/ttem  is  now  generally  used,  which  is  sim- 
ply the  intervention  of  a  drop  of  water  between  the  object 
and  the  lens,  and  consequently  the  rays  of  light  from  the 
object  pass  through  water  instead  of  air.  The  interposi- 
tion of  the  water  seems  to  prevent  reflection  of  certain  rays 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost ;  and  therefore  with  the  im- 
mersion system  a  greater  amount  of  light  can  pass  into  the 
glass.  Immersion  lenses,  as  a  rule,  cannot  be  used  dry, 
although  at  the  present  time  objectives  are  made  by  Tolles, 
Wales,  and  Powell  A  Lealand  that  work  both  as  wet  or  dry. 
Pome  makers  construct  two  fronts,  one  for  rfn/  and  the 
other  for  tret,  the  middle  and  posterior  combinations  re- 
maining the  same  in  both  instances. 

The  great  perfection  obtained  by  opticians  in  late 
years  has  rendered  imperfect  the  performance  of  certain 
higher  powers  when  different  thicknesses  of  glass  are  used 
for  covering  the  object.  The  discovery  was  made  by  Mr. 


A.  Ross,  that  a  very  marked  difference  exists  in  the  pre- 
cision of  the  image  according  as  the  object  is  viewed  with 
or  without  the  thin  cover.*  A  correction  for  this  has  been 
effected  by  Mr.  Koss  by  giving  to  the  front  pair  of  the  ob- 
jective an  excess  of  positive  aberration,  by  under-correct- 
ing it,  and  by  giving  an  excess  of  negative  aberration  to 
the  middle  and  posterior  combinations.  When  the  lenses 
are  adjusted  for  an  uncovered  object,  by  bringing  the  an- 
terior combination  closer  to  the  middle  and  posterior  a 
certain  amount  of  positive  aberration  can  be  produced, 
which  will  neutralize  the  negative  aberration  caused  by  the 
covering  glass.  A  terete-collar  is  added,  therefore,  to  those 
lenses  which  require  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  front 
lens,  and  in  this  manner  the  different  thicknesses  of  glass 
covers  are  easily  disposed  of. 

Objectives  are  named  according  to  their  magnifying 
power.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  uniform  system  upon 
which  the  lenses  are  constructed.  In  England  and  Amer- 
ica lenses  are  called  1-inch,  J-inch,  1-inch,  etc.  On  this 
principle  it  is  supposed  that  ten  inches  is  considered  the 
standard  for  distinct  vision,  and  therefore  the  1-inch  ob- 
ject-glass would  produce  an  image  at  ten  inches  distance 
enlarged  ten  diameters.f  the  4-inch  (at  the  same  distance) 
twenty  diameters,  the  J-inch  forty  diameters,  etc.  Lenses 
made  in  France  and  Germany  are  named  accovding  to  an 
arbitrary  system  adopted  by  the  maker  himself;  and  Ilart- 
nach  of  Paris  simply  gives  a  series  of  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4, 
etc..  to  designate  the  various  powers.  The  eyepieces  of 
American  and  English  manufacture  receive  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  to  distinguish  them  ;  the  A  eyepiece  magni- 
ing  five  diameters ;  B,  ten  ;  C,  fifteen,  etc.  Hence  the  1- 
inch  objective  with  A  eyepiece  gives  a  power  of  fifty  diam- 
eters ;  4-inch,  100  diameters.  Continental  eyepieces  are 
named  1,  2, 3,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  are  the  objectives. 
Low-power  objective  glasses  are  those  of  longer  focus  than 
the  J-inch ;  medium,  Aths,  Jth,  and  Jth ;  high,  from  £th  to 
^jth,  which  is  about  the  highest. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  the  various  properties  of 
the  objective,  such  as  penetration,  definition,  resolution,  as 
these  topics  are  fully  described  in  special  treatises  on  the 
microscope.  Object-glasses  of  rare  excellence  are  made  by 
Wales,  Tolles,  and  Spencer  in  the  U.  8.,  by  Ross,  Powell 
&  Lealand,  and  others  in  England,  and  Hartnach  and 
Gundlach  in  France  and  Germany. 

Reference  has  been  made,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  stand, 
which  carries  the  eyepiece  and  object-glass,  together  with 
the  object.  The  most  perfect  form  of  stand  is  that  of 
Powell  &  Lealand  of  London,  which  combines  more  in 
perfection  of  workmanship,  as  well  as  completeness  of  de- 
tail, than  any  other.  The  "  coarse  "  or  rapid  adjustment 
is  effected  by  milled  heads,  which  move  the  tube  by  means 
of  rack  and  pinion,  while  the  "fine"  adjustment  is  made 
by  a  delicate  screw  (also  provided  with  milled  head),  which 
acts  upon  a  lever,  and  this  lever  moves  the  nose  carrying 
the  objective.  The  stage  or  object-carrier  is  moved  by 
milled  heads  up  and  down  and  from  side  to  side ;  at  the 
same  time  it  can  be  caused  to  rotate  concentrically.  A 
scale  of  graduations  is  so  arranged  that  the  exact  position 
of  the  stage  can  be  recognized  or  effected,  so  that  after  an 
object  has  been  placed  in  position,  and  clamped,  and  some 
particular  part  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  field,  it  is 
simply  required  to  take  the  reading  of  the  graduations; 
and  when  the  same  place  is  sought  for  in  the  object  again, 
adjust  the  stage  to  the  reading,  put  the  object  in  place  on 
the  stage,  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of 
view.  Below  the  stage  is  what  is  termed  the  sub-stage, 
into  which  can  be  fitted  the  "  achromatic  condenser,"  "  po- 
lariscope/"and  various  other  accessories.  The  sub-stage 
is  provided  with  centring  screws,  rotation,  and  vertical 
motion.  The  achromatic  condenser  is  the  most  perfect 
known.  This  addition  is  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating 
the  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  mirror,  and  in  this 
manner  any  amount  of  illumination  of  the  object  is  pro- 
duced. By  mea.ns  of  the  polariscope  the  effect  of  polarized 
light  may  be  studied  upon  the  minute  structures.  In  like 
manner,  the  addition  of  the  "  spectroscopic  eyepiece"  en- 
ables the  smallest  portions  of  substances  to  be  submitted  to 
the  spectroscopic  test.  The  various  accessories  which  are 
of  so  much  value  to  the  microscope  can  be  best  studied  in 
the  larger  works  devoted  to  the  special  subject. 

J.  W.  S.  ARNOLD. 


•Microscopical  objects  are  examined  upon  plates  of  glass  one 
inch  by  three  inches,  and  covered  with  a  disk  or  square  of  thin 
glass  ;  this  cover  is  for  the  purpose  both  of  protecting  the  object 
and  of  preventing  the  formation  of  moisture  or  deleterious  va- 
pors from  reaching  the  exposed  portion  of  the  objective. 

t  As  the  image  is  enlarged  equally  in  all  directions,  ten  diam- 
eters would  represent  a  space  occupied  by  the  image  100  times 
greater  than  the  original  object.  The  simple  form  of  writing 
magnifying  power  is,  X  10,  which  means  magnified  ten  diame- 
ters. When  very  high  magnifying  power  is  usi-,1.  [he  expression 
In  diameters  is  more  convenient  than  superficial  measurement. 
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Microscopic  Organisms.     See  GENERATION,  SPON- 
TANEOUS, by  PRES.  F.  A.  I'.  BARNARD. 

Mi'das,  a  common  name  among  the  Phrygian  kings; 
Herodotus  mentions  three.  One  of  them,  a  son  of  Gordias 
by  Cybele,  was  a  pupil  of  Orpheus,  promoted  the  worship 
of  Dionysus,  and  became  the  centre  of  a  number  of  popu- 
lar myths.  Thus,  Dionysus  gave  him  the  power  of  trans- 
forming everything  he  touched  into  gold.  But  the  gift 
proved  a  terrible  curse.  The  man  would  have  starved  to 
death  had  not  the  god  helped  him  a  second  time.  By 
bathing  in  the  river  Pactolus  the  auriferous  power  ,was 
transferred  from  the  body  of  Midas  to  the  waters  of  the 
river,  and  they  became  henccfortli  productive  of  gold. 
Another  time  he  was  chosen  umpire  in  a  musical  contest 
between  Apollo  and  Pan.  lie  gave  the  prize  to  the  latter, 
and  the  angry  god  punished  him  by  changing  his  ears  into 
those  of  an  ass.  Midas  concealed  the  deformity  under  a 
Phrygian  cap,  but  one  of  his  slaves  happened  to  discover 
the  secret.  Unable  to  keep  it  to  himself,  and  yet  not  ven- 
turing to  tell  it  to  anybody,  the  slave  dug  a  hole  in  the 
soil,  whispered  the  secret  down  into  the  hole,  and  covered 
it  up  with  earth.  But  the  reeds  which  grew  upon  the  snot 
always  sang  when  the  wind  blew  among  them,  "  Midas  has 
ass's  ears." 

Mid'delbnrg,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  capital  of  the 

frovince  of  /.caliind.  situated  on  the  island  of  Walchercn. 
t  is  a  handsome  town,  surrounded  an  1  traversed  by  canals 
lined  with  trees,  and  it  has  many  public  squares  and  in- 
teresting buildings,  among  which  the  town-hall  is  the  most 
remarkable,  built  by  Charles  the  Bold  in  1  Ii;<,  and  orna- 
mented with  twenty-five  colossal  statues  of  counts  and 
countesses  of  Flanders.  Its  trade  has  greatly  declined, 
but  it  has  some  manufactures  of  soap,  vinegar,  leather, 
and  lace.  Pop.  Ki.ssu. 

Middelburg  (PAUL),  b.  at  Middclburg.  island  of  Wal- 
chcren,  in  1445  ;  studied  at  the  University  ot  Louvuin  :  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  at  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  his  native  city;  but,  preaching  a  little 
too  zealously  against  ignorance,  drunkenness,  gluttony,  and 
other  Middelburg  fashions  of  that  day,  he  was  expelled 
from  the  city,  and  returned  to  Louvain.  where  he  lectured 
with  great  success  on  mathematics.  Chosen  by  the  grand 
council  of  Venice  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Padua,  he 
afterward  became  physician  to  the  duke  of  Urbino,  on 
whose  recommendation  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Fos- 
sombrone  in  1494  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  With  Julius  II. 
and  Leo  X.  he  stood  in  great  favor,  and  presided  over  the 
fifth  Lateran  Council  (1512-18).  D.  at  Rome  Dec.  15,  1434. 
Ho  was  ono  of  the  first  to  urge  the  necessity  of  reforming 
the  calendar,  showing  in  his  learned  work  /'«u/inn,  d>  rteta 
Pttscfise  Celebralione,  et  de  Die  /'aesioni's  Domini  noatri  Jesu- 
Chriiti  (fol.,  1513),  that  the  great  Easter  festival  was  not 
celebrated  on  the  day  determined  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
but  sometimes  a  whole  month  earlier  and  sometimes  a 
whole  month  later.  Some  of  his  many  other  writings  treat 
the  same  subject,  such  as  the  Epiitola  ad  Uuirertiinlrm 
Lovaniensem  :  De  Paechate  rede  obnervando  (1487),  which 
occasioned  a  long  controversy,  during  which  he  further- 
more published  K/,iti,,ln  apoloyetica  Mayitti-i  I'auli  tie  Mtd- 
delburyn,  Alumni  Unirmitntis  £ur>i>ii>ji*i>,  in  answer  to  a 
criticism  by  Pierre  de  Rivo,  professor  of  theology  at  Louvain. 

Mid'dle,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  840. 

Middle,  tp.  of  Hcndricks  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1422. 

Middle,  tp.  of  Cape  May  co.,  N.  J.  Pop.  3443.  It  in- 
cludes Cape  May  Court-house,  and  extends  across  the  cape. 

Middle,  tp.  of  Chowan  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1610. 

Middle,  tp.  of  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.'  1104. 

Middle  Ages.  This  is  the  term  generally  used  to 
designate  that  groat  historical  period  lying  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  epochs  of  the  world's  civilization,  and 
separating  them  from  each  other  as  young  manhood  sepa- 
rates youth  from  mature  manhood. 

1.  Chronology. — Concerning  the  exact  date  of  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  mediajval  period  differences  of  opinion 
exist,  some  authors  regarding  the  triumph  of  the  Franks 
over  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Soissons  (4S6  A.  D.),  others  the  overthrow  of  the  West 
Roman  empire  in  476  A.  D.,  and  still  others  the  accession  of 
Charlemagne  in  768  A.  D.,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankish 
empire  in  843  A.  n.,  as  the  opening  events ;  and  consider, 
some  the  discovery  of  America,  others  the  discovery  of 
printing,  most  the  German  Reformation,  and  a  few  the 
Westphalian  Peace  (164S),  as  marking  the  close;  which 
differences  show  that  the  Middle  Ages  is  no  epoch  whose 
opening  and  closing  can  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  any 
single  year  or  event,  but  began  and  ended  through  a  series 
of  years  and  events,  as  all  epochs  of  civilization  must.  The 
most  definite  statement  we  can  make  is  that  those  histor- 
ians who  consider  ancient  history  to  comprehend  the  world' i 


history  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  state  begin 
the  Middle  Ages  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  power 
by  the  Germans  and  the  settlement  of  the  Vandals,  Goths, 
Anglo-Saxons,  Franks,  and  Burgundians  upon  Romanic 
soil  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century;  while  those  who 
regard  Teutonic  history  in  its  more  tpecijic  Hi/lit,  and  con- 
sider each  nationality  as  having  its  own  childhood,  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age,  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  life  of 
the  Teutonic  peoples  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Frank  ish 
European  empire  (see  article  on  the  FRANKS)  as  the  period 
of  their  wardship,  and  hence  to  set  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing period  of  young  manhood  or  middle  age  between  the 
|  years  814  and  843  A.  i>. ;  while,  as  regards  the  boundary  of 
the  epoch/ on  the  other  side,  very  nearly  all  arc  agreed  that 
the  great  events  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries — 
viz.  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
employment  of  gunpowder,  the  development  of  the  abso- 
lute monarchy  in  the  state,  and  the  Reformation  in  the 
Church — designate  the  point  where  the  spirit  of  civilization 
was  throwing  off  its  mediaeval  and  taking  on  its  modern  form. 
2.  Ei-enti.  —  The  cardinal  events  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were — 

(«)  The  reaction  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  against  the 
artificial  union  of  the  Frankish  European  empire,  produ- 
cing the  treaty  at  Verdun  in  843  A.  n.  between  the  different 
sovereigns  of  the  Carlovingian  house,  whereby  the  empire 
was  divided  into  three  independent  kingdoms,  correspond- 
ing in  their  territorial  extent  very  nearly  to  the  geograph- 
ical basis  of  three  distinct  types  of  nationality,  which  had 
been  for  three  and  a  half  centuries  developing  themselves, 
and  which  may  be  termed  from  that  time  forward  Italian, 
( M-iiiian,  and  French. 

(b)  The  reaction  of  individuality  against  the  authority 
of  law  imposed  from  without,  and  which  may  be  termed  a 
great  tenet  of  events  rather  than  an  event,  realizing  them- 
selves  all  through  the  mediaeval  period,  and  splitting  Eu- 
rope up  into  a  multiplicity  of  petty  sovereignties,  standing 
closed  and  hostile  over  against  each  other,  blockading  trade 
and  intercourse,  and  producing  unceasing  intestine  strife. 

(c}  The  great  invasion  of  the  Scandinavian  viking- 
-IM  -  A.  D.),  striking  the  deathblow  to  the  tottering  Carlo- 
vingian powers,  already  threatened  by  the  Saraeens  in  the 
S.  and  tin-  .Magyars  in  tlic  K.,  compelling  the  members  of 
this  dynasty,  in  their  impotence  to  defend  their  lands  and 
peoples,  to  give  way  to  stronger  arms  and  cleverer  ge- 
nius, occasioning  thus  the  elevation  of  the  Capctians  to 
the  throne  of  France,  changing  Germany  into  an  elective 
monarchy,  and  delivering  cmperorlcss  Italy  over  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  most  fearful  inte.-tine  struggles. 

(rl)  The  settlement  of  the  Northmen  upon  the  territory 
of  Northern  France,  founding  there  the  dukedom  of  Nor- 
mandy, accepting  the  culture  of  the  Romanized  Franks 
both  in  state  and  Church,  setting  the  great  North  into  con- 
nection with  the  Continent,  and  opening  it  up  to  the  in- 
fluences of  Christianity  and  the  civilization  of  the  Romanic 
world;  and  then  from  this  continental  liasis  making  con- 
quest both  of  England  (IOCS  A.  n.)  and  Southern  Italy 
(1029-85  A.  ».),  and  founding  independent  kingdoms  upon 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Italian  soil. 

(e)  The  Crusades,  eight  in  number,  and  reaching  chro- 
nologically from  the  year  1096  to  1270  A.  r>.  In  this  great 
European  movement,  in  which  the  chivalrous  type  of 
Christianity,  beginning  with  the  consecration  of  King 
Clovis's  sword  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  culminates, 
the  peoples  of  Europe,  especially  those  of  Romanic  na- 
tionality, impelled  chiefly  by  the  power  of  religious  fanat- 
icism, threw  themselves  back  upon  Asia  with  the  nominal 
purpose  of  freeing  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  desecra- 
tions of  the  Turks.  In  1099  A.  D.  Jerusalem  was  captured 
and  a  European  kingdom  erected  in  Palestine,  which  ex- 
isted with  changeable  fortune  for  nearly  two  centuries.  In 
12'J1  A.  D.  the  last  remnants  of  European  sovereignty  in 
Syria  were  extinguished,  but  the  influence  which  the  move- 
ment and  its  results  exercised  upon  the  course  of  European 
civilization  was  all-guiding  and  permanent.  Six  millions 
of  men  perished  in  these  undertakings.  Among  these  the 
nobility  as  a  class  suffered  far  the  most  severely  both  in 
loss  of  life  and  property.  From  some  districts  this  c 
was  almost  entirely  obliterated.  Moreover,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  political  connection  with  Asia  had  led  to  the 
establishment  of  an  intercourse  and  trade  which  enriched 
[he  burgher  class  as  much  as  the  wars  had  impoverished 
the  nobility.  The  effect  of  this  change  in  the  conditions 
of  property  upon  the  political  constitution  of  Europe  was 
most  marked.  The  political  power  passed  over  more  and 
more  to  the  cities  and  the  burgher  class,  and  the  old  feudal 
constitution  began  to  be  undermined.  The  results  as  re- 
gards the  Church  were  of  a  double  nature.  Its  temporal  - 
ties  had  been  immensely  increased,  in  that  it  fell  heir,  for 
,he  most  part,  to  the  property  of  those  who  perished  in 
these  great  religious  adventures,  having  been  made  the 
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guardian  of  the  same  during  the  absence  of  the  owners. 
But  its  moral  power  entered  upon  the  period  of  its  sink- 
ing, not  only  because  the  increased  wealth  of  the  Church 
led  to  luxurious  living  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  but  be- 
cause also  that  power  of  religious  fanaticism  and  unreflect- 
ing devotion  upon  which  the  Church  of  that  age  so  much 
rested  had  been  broken  of  its  intensity  and  exhausted.  The 
Crusades  were,  after  all,  among  the  most  powerful  elements 
in  opening  the  way  for  the  absolute  monarchy  and  the 
Reformation. 

(/)  Lastly,  we  mention  the  re-establishment  of  the  Car- 
lov'ingian  imperium  by  Otho  the  Croat  (902  A.  D.),  under 
the  name  of  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  Gorman  Nation," 
thus  bringing,  both  for  weal  and  for  woe,  the  German  and 
the  Roman  into  direct  contact  with  each  other,  and  paving 
the  way  for  that  great  conflict  between  pope  and  emperor 
for  the  supremacy  over  European  Christendom  which,  of  all 
the  movements  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  most  continuous, 
important,  and  heavy  with  results.®  The  clergy  had  ever 
regarded  the  Carlovingian  imperium  as  their  own  creation. 
In  it  European  Christendom  had  found  its  point  of  unity. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  they  sustained  it  to  the  last,  and 
when  it  fell,  felt  themselves  compelled  to  look  for  a  new 
centre  and  a  new  head.  And  what  more  natural  than  that 
all  eyes  should  be  turned  towards  the  bishop  of  Rome? 
From  the  moment  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Carlovingian 
imperium  the  watchword  had  been  the  establishment  of 
the  "papal  monarchy,"  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Church, 
with  its  property  and  its  personnel,  from  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  secular  powers  to  unite  it  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  pope,  both  as  regards  temporal  and  spiritual 
matters.  In  this  way  it  would  make  good  that  which  had 
been  lost  in  the  dissolution  of  the  imperium — viz.  the 
principle  of  unity  in  European  Christendom.  During  the 
century  and  a  quarter  between  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843 
A.  D.)  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  by  Otho  (962 
A.  D.)  this  had  been  the  reigning  idea  in  the  Church  ;  and 
the  chief  reason  why  it  did  not  then  come  to  realization  was 
the  lack  of  a  mighty  personality  upon  the  papal  throne, 
by  the  power  of  whose  genius  that  which  lay  in  the  con- 
sciousness and  desire  of  the  Church  might  be  made  an  ob- 
jective reality.  This  power  was  first  attained  when  Hil- 
debrand  became  first  the  manager  and  maker  of  popes,  and 
then  pope  himself  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.  The 
creation  of  the  college  of  cardinals  with  the  solo  power  of 
electing  the  pope,  and  the  laws  against  marriage  and  si- 
mony, were  the  chief  means  made  use  of  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  European  papal  monarchy.  These  measures, 
or  something  with  the  same  nominal  purpose,  were  indeed, 
to  a  certain  extent,  justified  by  the  needs  of  the  time.  The 
conflict  between  the  emperors  and  the  nobility  of  Rome 
over  the  papal  appointment  had  been  productive  of  such 
confusion  and  bloodshed  as  to  become  an  offence  to  all 
Christendom,  while  the  unchastity  and  venality  of  the 
clergy  had  risen  to  a  most  fearful  height.  But  these 
measures,  though  nominally  taken  for  correcting  these 
abuses  (and  which  fact  justified  them  fully  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unthinking  masses),  were  attended  by  far  more  wide- 
reaching  results,  and  were  used  for  the  execution  of  a  far 
more  wide-reaching  plan  in  the  mind  of  Gregory  and  his 
assistants.  He  had  conceived  the  relationship  of  the  Church 
to  the  state  to  be  that  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  and  meant  to 
realize  in  the  world  of  fact  the  forms  of  his  idea.  By  the 
constitution  of  the  college  of  cardinals  he  would  withdraw 
the  papal  office  from  under  the  influence  both  of  the  secular 
princes  and  the  laity,  and  place  it  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  a  narrow  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  of  the  Roman 
diocese.  /(  was  not  meet  that  the  body  should  choose  the 
organ  throut/h  which  the  soul  realized  its  will.  By  the  forbid- 
dance  of  priestly  marriage  ho  would  cut  the  bond  of  blood 
and  interest  which  connected  the  servants  of  the  Church 
with  society  at  large,  and  make  the  clergy  the  complete  and 
willing  executors  of  the  papal  will ;  and  by  the  laws  against 
simony  he  would  withdraw  the  bishops  and  abbots  from 
their  feudal  relationship  to  the  secular  princes  in  whose 
territories  their  bishoprics  and  cloisters  lay,  and  bring 
the  property  for  which  they  owed  feudal  service  to  the  state 
tinder  the  complete  and  independent  ownership  of  the  Church. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  daring  attempts  to  unsettle  and 
transform  the  relationships  of  property  which  the  world 
h;i.«  ever  known.  Borne  by  the  power  of  such  personal- 
ities as  Gregory  VII.,  Alexander  III.,  Innocent  III.,  and 
Boniface  VIII.,  the  cause  of  the  papacy  and  the  univer- 
sal Church  monarchy  was  for  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth,  powerfully  and  successfully  pushed  forward 
upon  the  road  of  universal  European  sovereignty.  By  the 
help  of  the  great  German  dukes,  who  were  ever  striving 
for  more  independence  of  the  imperial  power,  the  triumph 
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over  the  mightiest  secular  lord  of  Christendom,  the  Roman 
German  emperor,  was  secured,  while  England,  Scotland, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Aragon,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  became 
little  more  than  fiefs  of  the  papal  throne.  It  was  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France  (1285-1314  A.  D.)  who  first  opposed 
with  success  this  growing  and  threatening  power.  Through 
force  and  intrigue  the  papal  seat  was  removed  by  him 
from  Rome  to  Avignon  (1307  A.  D.),  and  became  thence- 
forth a  luxurious  court  devoted  to  pleasure  and  the  in- 
terests of  French  politics.  From  this  time  forth  the  moral 
influence  of  the  papacy  and  of  the  Church  declined  from 
year  to  year:  and  the  scientific  discoveries  and  revival  of 
learning  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  Reformation  in 
the  sixteenth,  lifted  society  above  that  stage  of  its  civiliza- 
tion where  the  Church  can  absorb  the  state. 

3.  Spirit  and   Genius  of   the   Middle  Ayes. — From  the 
above-mentioned  facts   it  is  not  difficult  to  generalize  a 
conception  of  the  spirit  and  genius  which  brought  them 
forth.     Defiant  self-reliance  upon  rude  physical  force  in 
regard  to  the  attainment  of  all  things  temporal,  and  su- 
perstitious subjection  to  a  saeerdotal  order  in  regard  to 
things  unseen,  unknown,  and  represented  as  eternal;   nar- 
row selfishness  in  regard  to  the  duties  and  functions  lying 
near  and  in  the  common  course,  connected  with  the  most 
chivalrous  devotion  to  the   mystical,  the  undefined,  and 
the  distant;  the  direst  immorality  and  disobedience  to  law 
and  order,  coupled  with  the  most  exaggerated  and  enthu- 
siastic  religiosity;    bold    adventuresomeness  without  de- 
fined purpose;  fancy  and  imagination  without  reflection; 
faith  without  reason;  devotion  without  humanity, — these 
are  some  of  the  contradictions  which  characterize  the  me- 
diaeval spirit.     Those  great  cathedral  piles  testify  not  only 
to  the  power  of  the  imagination  and  devotion  of  the  age, 
but  also  to  the  under-valuation  of  the  human   sufferings 
and  sacrifices  through  which  they  were  founded  and  builded. 

4.  Institutions   of  the   Middle    Ages. — This    spirit   and 
genius  incorporated  itself  in  the  two  all-comprehending 
institutions,  the  feudal  state  and  the  hierarchical  Church. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  was  far  too  objective  to  conceive  of 
the  authority  of  law  as  based  upon  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  the  governed.     The  individual  felt  no  internal  be- 
hest to  observe  the  rights  of  his  neighbor  any  further  than 
he  had  by  contract  or  promise  agreed  to  do  so.     Personal 
contract,  varying  in  the  details  of  its  terms  with  time, 
place,  and  circumstances,  occupied  thus  the  proper  ground 
of  universal  political  law.     Under  such  an  order  the  com- 
mon man  could  only  protect  himself  by  contracting  for  his 
protection  by  some  great    man,  whose    land    and  people 
furnished  him  the  means  of  protection.     The  cost  of  such 
protection  to  the  common  man  was  the  surrender  of  his 
own  land  to  the  ownership  of  the  lord,  retaining  only  the 
possession  of   the  same  as  a  fief,  and  rendering  certain 
tributes  or  services  to  the  lord   for  such  possession  and 
protection.     The  vassals  of  the  same  lord  were  connected 
with  each  other  not  directly,  but  only  through  their  feudal 
relation  to  a  common  lord,  and  different  lords  only  through 
their  feudal  relation  to  a  common  superior  or  by  contract 
with  each  other,  and  so  on  until  the  sovereign  lord  of  the 
land  was  reached — the  apex  of  the  feudal  pyramid  :  only 
the  pyramid  was   inverted,  with    the   greatest   weakness 
where  the  greatest  strength  ought  to  be.     These  actual  re- 
lationships were  legalized  through  the  ratification  obtained 
mediately  or  immediately  from  the  kingship  and  the  im- 
perium, in  which  latter  office  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
authority  was  theoretically  held  to  exist  as  the  immediate 
gift  of  God  to  one  man  through  his  vicegerent  upon  earth 
— the  pope.     The  practical  result  of  such   a  system  was 
anarchy  in  the  state.     In  regard  to  the  Church,  the  same 
externality  of  idea  manifests  itself  in  the  conceptions  of 
authority  and  grace.     The  sum  and  substance  of  all  au- 
thority and  grace  were  conceived  as  proceeding  from  Christ 
to  the  chief  of  his  apostles,  to  whom   the  pope  was   suc- 
cessor; by  the  latter  dealt  out  again  upon  the  bishops  in 
their  consecration,  and  then  by  these  in  turn  upon  the 
priests  and   laity.     The  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  to 
damn  and  to  save,  became  thus,  according  to  this  concep- 
tion, the  property   of  a  close  corporation,   which   by  the 
power  of  excommunication  from  the  company  of  the  saved" 
upon  earth,  with  all  its  attendant  consequences  upon  the 
social  and  political  status  of  the  individual,  and  of  the 
threats  of  eternal  punishment  hereafter,  held  the  souls  of 
men  in  a  state  of  spiritual  subjection  of  a  most  degrading 
nature.    The  practical  result  of  such  a  system  was  spiritual 
despotism  in  the  Church. 

Men  have  been  wont  to  call  the  Middle  Ages  "Dark 
Ages."  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  arc  full  of  light.  In 
them  the  great  questions  of  the  relationship  of  individual 
right  to  political  right,  of  local  government  to  central  gov- 
ernment, and  of  ecclesiastical  government  to  secular  gov- 
ernment, were  lighted  and  drawn  into  conscious  consid- 
eration. Had  the  European  empire  of  Charlemagne  been 
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perpetuated,  Europe  might  have  become  a  second  China, 
but  would  never  liuve  been  what  it  is — viz.  the  source  of 
the  civilization  of  the  modern  world.  The  unceasing  con- 
flicts of  the  Middle  Ages  between  private  right  und  public 
law,  local  government  and  central  government,  state  au- 
thority and  Church  authority,  were  necessary  to  bring 
men  out  from  under  the  monotony  of  slavish  subjection  to 
the  artificial,  external.  Church-State  system  of  the  Carlo- 
vin»ian  empire,  and  develop  them  by  the  antagonism  of 
thought  and  will  into  the  power  of  producing  systems 
more5 reflected  and  more  free.  (See  FEUDAL  SYSTEM.) 

The  reader  may  further  consult — for  history  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Halliun,  Leo,  Kortiim,  HUckert;  for  history  of 
the  period  of  the  German  emperors,  Gicsebrecht  and  Wait/. : 
and  for  history  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Gregorovius.  JOHN  W.  BURGKSS. 

Mid'dleboro',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  Ma--.. 
on  the  Middlcboro'  and  Taunton  and  the  Old  Colony  R.  Rs.. 
has  an  academy,  5  churches,  a  public  library,  2  hotels,  1 
weekly  paper,  and  large  manufacturing  interests.  Pop. 
4687.  JAMES  M.  COOMBS,  En.  "  MIDDLEBORO'  GAZETTE." 

Mid'dleborough,  a  v.  of  Eric  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  12B. 

Mid'dlebourne,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Tyler  co.,  West  Va., 
10  miles  S.  K.  of  Sistcrville  Landing.  P.  182. 

Middle  liranch,  tp.  of  Osceola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  -lit. 

M  id  dlclinm.  post-v.  and  district  of  Carroll  CO.,  Md., 
on  the  \Vr-trrn  Maryland  R.  R.  Pop.  1276. 

Middleburg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sohoharic  co..  N.  Y., 
on  Schoharie  Creek,  und  on  the  Middleburg  and  Schoharie 
R.  1!.,  has  7  churches,  a  seminary,  1  hotel,  2  foundries,  a  tan 
nery.and  1  weekly  newspaper.     Pop.  of  v.  863;  of  tp.  3 ISO. 

JUiddleburg,  post-tp.  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.     Pop.  3662. 

Middlebnrg,  a  v.  of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  116. 

Middlebnrg,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Snydcr  co..  I'a.. 
on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  has  a  good  school,  2  churches. 
1  printing-office,  a  sash-factory,  a  tannery,  tinware  and 
stove  establishment,  and  stores.  Pop.  370. 

.1  i:i:i:VIAH   CHOUSE,  ED.  AND  PROP.  "  THE  POST." 

Middleburg,  post-v.  of  Loudon  co.,  Va. 

Mid'dlebnry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  New  Haven  co.,  Conn., 
6  miles  W.  of  Waterbury.  Pop.  696. 

Middlebury,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind. 
Middlcburv  Station  is  mi  the  Michigan  Southern  K.  I!..  I  I 
miles  K.  of  Elkhart,  and  is  in  York  tp.  Pop.  1709. 

Middlcbury,  tp.  of  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.    Pop.  1018. 

Middlebury,  tp.  of  Wyoming  co.,  X.  Y.,  traversed  by 
the  Buffalo  division  of  Erie  R.  R.,  has  3  churches  and  an 
academy  at  the  village  of  Wyoming.  Pop.  1620. 

Middlcbury,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  929. 

Middlebury,  post-tp.  of  Summit  co.,  0.     Pop.  994. 

Middlebury,  tp.  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1500. 

Middlebury,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Addison  co..  Vt., 
on  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.,  has  an  excellent  public- 
school  system.  6  churches,  1  bank,  a  public  library,  I 
newspaper,  3  flouring-mills,  1  iron-furnace,  3  hotels,  wool- 
len, cotton,  paper,  and  leather  manufactories,  3  door,  sash, 
and  blind  factories,  6  marble-quarries,  and  good  water- 
power.  The  village  is  incorporated,  and  has  a  fire  depart- 
ment, and  is  the  seat  of  Middlebury  College,  founded  in 
1797.  Pop.  30H6.  LYMAN  E.  KNAPP,  Ei>.  '•  KKUISTEK." 

Middle  C,  in  music,  the  note  standing  a  fifth  <//,.,,. 
the  F  or  bass  clef  and  a  fifth  Mom  the  U  or  treble  clef. 
Its  place  is  therefore  on  the  ledger-lino  between  the  bass 
and  treble  clefs.  It  takes  its  name  from  this  circumstance, 
and  also  from  its  midway  position  on  the  general  scale. 
The  C  clef,  whether  placed  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  any 
other  line,  is  always  representative  of  the  note  or  sound 
called  "  middle  C,"  and  the  lines  and  spaces  above  and  be- 
low are  named  accordingly. 

Middle  Creek,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  650. 

Middle  Creek,  tp.  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1477. 

Middle  Creek,  tp.  of  Snyder  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  574. 

Middle  Creek,  post-v.  of  West  Beaver  tp.,  Snyder 
oo.,  Pa. 

Mid'dlecreek,  tp.  of  Somerset  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  580. 

Mid'dlefield,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  New  Haven  and  Willimantic  R.  R.,  5J  miles  S.  W. 
of  Middletown.  Pop.  1053. 

Middlefield,  post-tp.  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.     Pop.  6fiG. 

Middlefield,  post-tp.  of  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  135  miles  W.  of  Boston,  is  moun- 
tainous, produces  wool,  timber,  and  soapstone,  and  has  man- 
ufactures of  paper,  woollens,  lumber,  spokes.  Pop.  71's. 

Middlefield,  post-tp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  E. 
Bide  of  Otsego  Lake.  Pop.  2868. 


Middlefield,  post-tp.  of  Geauga  co.,  0.     Pop.  732. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Vermilion  co.,  111.     Pop.  1440. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.     Pop.  457. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1134. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Worth  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  279. 

Middle  Fork,  tp.  of  Forsyth  eo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1046. 

Middle  Fork  of  Ivy,  tp.  of  Madison  oo.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
793. 

Mid'dle  Gran'ville,  post-v.  of  Granville  tp.,  Wash 
ington  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Rensselacr  and  Saratoga  R.  R., 
Rutland  und  Washington  division,  and  on  Pawlet  River. 

Middle  Park,  in  Summit  co.,  Col.,  consists  of  several 
minor  parks,  the  whole  sonic  15  miles  wide  and  70  miles 
long.  It  is  an  elevated  basin,  surrounded  by  mountains 
of  gneiss,  and  abounding  in  grass,  timber,  and  lignite. 
Its  drainage  is  by  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  of  the  We-t. 

Mid'dle  Pax'ton,  tp.  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.   Pop.  I::i7. 

Middle  Point,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Van  Wort 
co..  o..  nn  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R. 
Pop.  119. 

Mid'dleport,  tp.  of  Iroquois  co.,  III.     Pop.  Hfil. 

Middleport,  post-v.  of  Hartland  and  Royaltun  tps., 
Niagara  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  New  York  I  Vn 
tral  and  Hudson  River  U.  R..  midway  between  Rochester 
and  Hnfl'alo.  has  2  schools,  4  churches.  1  hank,  I  weekly 
newspaper.  '2  saw  and  2  planing-mills,  1  paper  mill.  I  fur- 
niture-factory, 2  foundries,  a  grist-mill,  boatyard  and  dry 
dock,  n  chce-e- factory,  2  hotels.  It  is  an  important  ship- 
ping-point for  produce,  etc.  Pop.  7'il. 

T.  F.  0'BniEX,  ED.  "  Minni.Ei'OKT  MAIL." 

Middleport,  post-v.  of  Meigs  co.,  0.     Pop.  L'U.'.ii. 

Middleport,  post-b.  of  Blythe  tp..  Schuylkill  co..  Pa.. 
on  the  Schuvlkill  Valley  R.  R.,  has  important  coal-mines. 
Pop.  :t77. 

Mid'dle  Riv'er,  tp.  of  Augusta  eo.,  Va.     Pop.  4370. 

Mid'dlesboroiigh,  town  of  Kn^land.  county  of  York, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.  It  has  very  important  iron- 
works,  ami  considerable  exports  of  coal,  besides  shipyards 
and  manufactures  of  ropes  anil  sailcloth.  It  was  I'mimled 
in  1S3H,  and  has  a  population  of  39,585. 

Mid'dlesex,  the  metropolitan  county  of  Kngland,  is 
bounded  S.  by  the  Thames,  and  E.  ami  W.  by  its  two  ::t 
flucnts,  the  Colne  and  the  Le;t.  Area.  L'SI  square  miles. 
Top.  2..">:'S.SS2.  The  soil  is  mediocre,  mostly  employed  for 
L'lii--  farming  and  gardening  for  the  supply  of  London  , 
with  milk,  hay,  and  vegetables. 

Middlesex,  a  fertile  and  picturesque  county  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  is  intersected  liy  the  Grand  Trunk,  Great 
Western,  and  other  railways.  It  has  3  ridings.  Cap.  Lon- 
don. Pop.  including  London,  82,595. 

Middlesex,  county  of  Connecticut,  bounded  S.  by  Long 
Island  Sound.  Area,  425  square  miles.  It  lies  on  lioth 

sides  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  is  for  so li.-tam-e 

it-  K.  boundary.  Tobacco  is  extensively  raised,  and  hay, 
grain,  and  fruit  arc  produced  to  some  extent.  Brown  .sand- 
stone and  granite  are  quarried.  ;tml  eot.alt  lias  lieen  mined 
in  the  N.  E.  portion.  The  county  has  extensive  manufae- 
torML  including  hardware,  cotton  goods,  brick,  lumber, 
metallic  wares,  furniture,  sleigh  and  hand  bells,  flour, 
pumps,  machinery,  musical  instruments,  shipping,  etc. 
The  county  is  traversed  by'the  Shore  Line,  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  and  the  New  Haven  Mid'Hetown  and  Willimantie 
R.  Us".  Caps.  Middletown  and  Iladdam.  Pop.  3ti,ll!Hl. 

Middlesex,  county  of  E.  Massachusetts,  bounded  N. 
by  New  Hampshire.  Area,  s.'lli  square  miles.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Merrimack.  Nashua.  Concord,  Charles,  and 
other  rivers.  It  is  uneven,  but  well  cultivated  and  pro- 
ductive. Grain,  potatoes,  live  stock,  and  garden  and  dairy 
products  are  extensively  raised.  The  manufactures  are 
very  important,  and  include  cotton  and  worsted  woollen 
goods,  machinery,  boots,  shoes,  carpets,  metallic  wares, 
lumber,  chemicals,  glassware,  watches,  straw  goods,  coop- 
erage, boxes,  leather,  cordage,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
goods.  The  county  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of 
railroads.  A  portion  has  been  set  on"  to  Sufiolk  co.  since 
the  last  census.  Capitals,  Lowell  and  Cambridge.  Top. 
274,353. 

Middlesex,  county  of  E.  New   Jersey.     Area.  :'. 

square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  navigable  Ruritan 
and  South  rivers  and  by  several  railroads.  Much  of  the 
soil  is  very  fertile,  ami  it  is  in  general  light  and  easily  cul- 
tivated. Grain,  garden  products,  and  small  fruits  are  ex- 
tensively raised.  Moulding-sand  and  marl  are  found. 
Brick,  india-rubber  goods,  carriages,  hosiery,  carpets,  (lour, 
ami  other  goods  are  manufactured.  Cap.  New  Brunswick. 
Pop.  45,029. 
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Middlesex,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Rappahannoek  and  S.  by  that  of  the  Pian- 
katunk  Khcr.  Area,  150  square  miles.  It  is  level,  with 
a  light  productive  soil,  marshy  in  some  places.  Grain  is 
the  loading  product.  Cap.  Saluda.  Pop.  4981. 

Middlesex,  post-tp.  of  Yates  co.,  N.  V.,  on  the  E. 
bonier  of  Ciinandaigua  Lake.  Pop.  1314. 

Middlesex,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1010. 

Middlesex,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  R.  R.  Pop.  1417. 

Middlesex,  a  v.  (W.  MIDDLESEX  P.  0.)  of  Shenango 
tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Erie  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  and 
Beaver  and  Erie  Canal,  has  mines  of  valuable  bloek  coal. 

Middlesex,  post-tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Central  Vermont  R.  R.  Pop.  1171. 

Mid'dle  Smith'field,  tp.  Monroe  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  1359. 

Mid'dleton,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
cashire, near  the  Invcll,  with  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths 
and  silks.  Pop.  9876. 

Middleton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Mas?.,  on  the 
Essex  R.  R.  It  has  manufactures  of  shoes.  Pop.  1010. 

Middleton,  post-tp.  of  Strafford  co.,  N.  II.,  40  miles 
K.  E.  of  Concord.  Pop.  476. 

Middleton,  tp.  of  Nash  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1465. 

Middleton,  tp.  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.     Pop.  1327. 

Middleton,  v.  of  Milton  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  0.     Pop.  71. 

Middleton,  tp.  of  Sumter  co.,  P.  C.     Pop.  649. 

Middleton,  a  v.  of  Bell  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  R.  R.,  17  miles  E.  of  Grand  Junction  (P. 
0.  Middleton  Station).  Pop.  150. 

Middleton,  tp.  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.,  contains  MIDDLF.TON 
STATION-  an. I  PLEASANT  BRANCH  (which  see).  Pop.  1821. 

Middleton  (ARTHUR),  b.  in  South  Carolina  in  1743, 
was  a  son  of  HENRY  MIDDLETON,  who  was  president  of  Con- 
gress 1774-76,  and  the  latter  was  a  son  of  AnTHUB  MIDDLE- 
TON,  who  was  governor  of  South  Carolina  1725-31.  The 
younger  Arthur  Middleton  was  educated  at  Harrow,  West- 
minster, and  Cambridge,  England,  where  he  graduated  in 
1764;  was  in  Congress  1776-77;  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  assisted  by  arms  and  by  the  effective  use 
of  his  pen  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  was  long  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  suffered  great  pecuniary  losses  in  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  was  again  in  Congress  1781-83.  D.  Jan.  1, 1788. 

Middleton  (CONYERS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Richmond,  York- 
shire, Dec.  27,  1683;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1702,  whore  he  became  a  fellow  1706.  He  was  for 
years  engaged  in  an  acrimonious  quarrel  with  Dr.  Bentley ; 
wrote  A  Letter  from  Home  showing  an  Exact  Conformity 
between  Popery  and  Paganism  (1729) ;  became  principal 
librarian  of  Cambridge;  was  Woodwardian  professor  of 
mineralogy  1731-34.  Hisbest  known  works  are  the  History 
of  Cicero  (1741)  and  the  Free  Inquiry  (1749)  concerning 
miracles,  which  in  his  own  day  was  regarded  as  an  infidel 
work.  D.  at  Hildersham  July  28,  1750. 

Middleton  (HENRY),  son  of  Arthur  Middleton  (1743- 
88),  b.  in  1771  ;  was  1801-18  a  State  legislator  of  South 
Carolina;  governor  1810-12;  U.  S.  minister  to  Russia 
1820-31.  D.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Juno  14,  1846.— His 
son  ARTHUR  (1795-1853)  was  for  some  time  in  the  U.  S. 
diplomatic  service. — Another  son,  HENRY,  b.  1797,  grad- 
uated in  1815  at  West  Point,  studied  at  Edinburgh,  was 
admitted  in  1822  to  the  bar  of  Charleston,  and  became  a 
political  and  economical  writer  of  distinction. — JOHN  IZARD 
MIDDLETON,  a  brother  of  Henry,  Senior,  b.  1785,  educated 
at  Cambridge,  England,  resided  for  many  years  in  Paris, 
and  published  a  valued  work  on  Cyclopean  Walls  (London, 
1812,  folio).  D.  Nov.,  1849. 

Middleton  (PETER),  M.  D.,b.  in  Scotland;  educated 
at  Edinburgh.  In  1750  he  assisted  Dr.  Bard  of  New  York 
in  making  the  first  recorded  dissection  in  America ;  in 
1767  took  part  in  establishing  a  medical  school  in  New 
York,  in  which  he  was  professor  of  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy and  instructor  in  materia  mediea  1767-76;  was  gov- 
ernor of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  1775;  author  of 
some  medical  works.  D.  in  1781  in  New  York. 

Middleton  (THOMAS),  b.  probably  at  London  about 
1570;  studied  law  at  Gray's  Inn:  became  a  dramatic  au- 
thor ;  assisted  Rowley,  Massinger,  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Jon- 
son  in  the  composition  of  some  of  their  plays,  and  pro- 
duced several  (Iniinns.  among  which  are  .1  .Um/  W">-ttl,  my 
Masters,  Tilt:  llotn-iii'i  '///•/.  \\'<nn< -ji  t,i'n-,,ri-  Women,  A  Trick 
In  I'nt.-li  the  Old  One.  especially  The  Witch,  which  resem- 
bles Shakspcarc's  .Macln-tli.  and  it  is  doubtful  which  was 
the  earlier  production.  Middleton's  plays  were  edited  by 
Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  (5  vols.,  1840).  D.  July,  1627. 

Middleton  (THOMAS  FANSHAW),  D.  D..  b.  at  Kcdleston. 
England,  Jan.  2(>,  1769  ;  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital  and 


at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England;  became  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon  IS12,  and 
consecrated  at  Lambeth  first  bishop  of  Calcutta  May  S, 
1814.  In  1808  he  had  published  a  learned  work  on  The 
Doctrine  of  tin;  tired;  Article,  applied  In  the  (ViVici'mii  and 
Illustration  of  the  New  Testament  (5th  ed.  1855).  He  ar- 
rived at  Calcutta  in  Nov.,  1814,  where  he  d.  of  fever  July 
22,  1822.  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  charges,  and  tracts 
was  published  in  1824.  Bishop  Middleton  was  an  elegant 
scholar,  and  was  for  some  time  editor  of  the  British  Critir. 
(See  his  Life,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas,  2  vols.,  1831.) 

Middleton  Station,  a  v.  (MIDDLETON  P.  0.)  of  Mid- 
dleton tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.,  on  the  Prairie  du  Chien  division 
of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  Pop.  285. 

Mid'dleto  wn,  city  and  tp.,  port  of  entry,  and  semi-cap- 
ital of  Middlesex  CO.,  Conn.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  in  41°  33'  8"  N.  lat.  and  72°  39'  W.  Ion.. :',! 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  15  miles 
S.  of  Hartford,  and  24  miles  N.  E.  of  New  Haven.  The 
town  was  settled  in  1650,  and  the  city  was  incorporated  in 
1784.  The  Connecticut  Valley  and  the  New  Haven  Mid- 
dletown  and  Williraantic  R.  Rs.  run  through  the  city,  and 
a  branch  railroad  connects  it  with  the  New  York  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.  The  Hartford  and  New  York 
steamboats  make  daily  landings  here  on  their  passage  each 
way.  The  river  is  navigable  here  for  vessels  of  10  feet 
draught,  and  the  tide  rises  from  18  to  24  inches.  Middlctown 
is  pleasantly  situated,  partly  on  an  acclivity  that  commands 
a  wide,  varied,  and  beautiful  prospect  that  has  attracted 
much  attention.  The  vicinity  is  rich  in  minerals,  some  of 
which,  as  columbite,  are  very  rare.  There  is  a  quarry  of 
feldspar.  Gold  and  silver  are  found,  and  a  silver-mine 
has  been  worked.  A  lead-mine  yielded  considerable  lead 
before  the  Revolutionary  war,  but  the  working  of  it  has 
been  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  The  streets  of  the  city 
are  wide,  pleasant,  and  well  shaded  by  trees.  There  are 
excellent  schools,  both  public  and  private.  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, a  flourishing  college,  is  located  on  High  street. 
Within  a  few  years  costly  buildings,  a  fine  telescope,  a  well- 
appointed  museum  rich  in  its  varied  collections,  and  other 
important  resources  have  been  added  to  the  institution. 
The  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Right  Rev.  John  Williams.  D.  D.,  bishop  of  the  diocese 
of  Connecticut,  is  located  on  Main  street.  The  city  has  10 
churches  and  a  large,  well-appointed  building  for  a  public 
library,  which  will  soon  be  opened;  1  daily  and  2  weekly 
newspapers ;  the  Connecticut  hospital  for  the  insane ;  the 
Connecticut  industrial  school  for  girls;  4  national  and  3 
savings  banks;  13  incorporated  and  manufacturing  com- 
panies ;  6  hotels,  a  fine  custom-house,  and  a  court-house. 
Pop.  of  city,  6923;  of  tp.  11,126.  JOSEPH  CI'MMINC.S. 

Middletown,  post-v.  of  St.  George  hundred,  Newcas- 
tle co.,  Del.,  52  miles  S.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Phila- 
delphia Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  at  the  head  of 
the  great  peach  district  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  has  an 
academy,  3  churches,  1  bank.  1  newspaper,  2  Alden  fruit- 
preserving  establishments,  2  hotels,  a  fine  public  hall,  and 
stores.  Pop.  915.  C.  REYNOLDS,  ED. ''TRANSCRIPT." 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Champaign  co.,  111.     Pop.  1401. 

Middletown,  post-v.  of  Corwine  tp.,  Logan  co.,  111. 
Pop.  223. 

Middletown,  post-v.  of  Fall  Creek  tp.,  Henry  eo., 
Ind.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  In- 
dianapolis and  Chicago  division.  Pop.  711. 

Middletown,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ky.,  12  miles 
E.  of  Louisville.  Pop.  244. 

Middletown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  53 
miles  W.  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R., 
has  2  academies,  5  churches,  1   newspaper,  2  carriage-fac- 
tories, 1  hotel,  and  stores.     Pop.  of  v.  746 ;  of  tp.  2874. 
G.  C.  RHODERRICK,  ED.  "VALLEY  REBISTER." 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  165. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Lafayette  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2163. 

Middletown,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  eo.,  Mo.,  10 
miles  N.  E.  of  Wellsville  R.  R.  Station. 

Middletown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J., 
on  the  Port  Monmouth  branch  of  the  New  Jersey  Southern 
R.  R.  The  township  includes  Sandy  Hook  and  Port  Mon- 
mouth. Pop.  4639. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  traversed 
by  the  E.  fork  of  the  Delaware  River  and  by  the  New 
York  Kingston  and  Syracuse  R.  R.,  contains  numerous 
villages  and  has  manufactures  of  lumber  and  leather. 
Pop.  3035. 

Middletown,  post-v.  of  Wallkill  tp.,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y., 
67  miles  X.  \V.  of  Xcw  Yurk.  on  the  New  Jersey  Midland, 
the  Erie,  and  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  Rs., 
has  8  churches,  3  banks,  4  newspapers,  3  hotels,  the  State 
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homoeopathic  asylum  for  the  insane,  saw  and  file  works, 
3  wool-hat  factories,  and  stores.     Pop.  6049. 

G.  II.  THOMPSON,  ED.  "  MIDDI.ETOWX  MERCURY. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Richmond  CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  Staten 
Island.  Many  of  its  citizens  are  business-men  of  New 
York.  Pop.  7589. 

Middletown,  post-v.  of  Lemon  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0.,  32 
miles  X  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton  and 
Davton  and  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  In- 
diana H  Its.,  has  3  banks.  Id  churches,  1  tobacco-factory, 
7  miner-mills,  paper  bag  and  scissors  factory,  1  foundry,  1 
i.l'nmi"  mill,  several  hotels,  flour-mills,  extensive  water- 
power  2  newspapers,  and  is  supplied  by  the  Holly  water- 
works. Principal  business,  manufacturing.  Pop.  3046. 
E.  T.  IlARKRAnER,  En.  "  MIDDLETOWN  JOURNAL." 

Middletown,  a  v.  (MIDDLEBOURNE  P.  0.)  of  Oxford 
tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0.  Pop.  166. 

Middletown,  a  v.  (Mr.  HOPE  P.  0.)  of  Salt  Creek  tp., 
Holmes  co.,  0.  Pop.  150. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Wood  co.,  0.     Pop.  1221. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2360. 

Middletown,  post-b.  of  Dauphin  co..  Pa.,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Contra!  R.  R.,  has  several  good  public  schools,  7 
churches,  extensive  car-shops,  1  foundry,  4  strain  saw-mills. 
1  bank,  1  newspaper,  an  orphan  asylum,  3  grist-mills,  pipe 
and  tube  factory,  2  planing-mills,  2  fire  companies.  Pop. 
2980.  .1.  W.  STOKER.  En.  "  MIBDLETOWN  JotrasAL." 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  P».     Pop.  2578. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  871. 

Middletown,  tp.  of  Newport  co..  R.  I.,  on  the  island 
of  Aquidneck  or  Rhode  Island,  immediately  N.  E.  of  New- 
port. It  is  traversed  by  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  R.  R., 
and  has  a  public  library.  Pop.  1171. 

Middletown,  post-tp.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt,  8  miles  S.  I-:. 
of  Poultney  R.  R.  Station,  has  3  churches  and  some  manu- 
factures. Pop.  777. 

Mid'dleville,  post-v.  of  Barry  co.,  Mich..  21  miles 
S.  K.  of  (irand  Rapids,  on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R..has 
1  foundry  and  machine-shop,  2  churches,  2  saw-mills,  I 
grist-mill.  1  new  spa  p  er.  2  sash  and  door  factories,  and  stores. 
It  has  an  excellent  water-power.  Pop.  541. 

P.  \V.  XISKKRX,  Kn.  "  HARRY  Co.  KEPUDI.H  AN." 

Middleville,  tp.  of  Wright  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  362. 

Middleville,  post-v.  of  Newport  and  Fairfleld  tps., 
Ilerkimerco..  N.  Y..  8  miles  N.  of  llerkimcr.  has  2  churches, 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  other  goods,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  fine  quartz-crystals.  Pop.  UN',. 

Middle  Wood'berry,  tp.  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1483. 

Midge  [Ang.-Sax.  mj/yge],  a  name  applied  in  England 
to  sc\eral  dipterous  insects  resembling  gnats  and  m.i- 
quitoes  in  their  habit  of  feeding  upon  the  blood  of  men  and 
animals.  Some  are  of  the  family  Chironomida',  which  has 
representatives  in  North  America.  But  in  the  U.  S.  the 
name  is  especially  given  to  the  CV<'iV<»»'//''(  '''<'"',  or  wheat 
midge,  a  most  destructive  insect,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
blossoming  ears  of  wheat.  Deep  ploughing  destroys  many 
of  them  by  burying  their  cocoons  deeply  in  the  earth,  and 
late-sown  spring  wheat  generally  blossoms  so  late  as  to 
escape  their  ravages. 

Mid'ianites,  an  ancient  Arabian  race,  the  descendant- 
of  Midian,  the  fourth  of  the  six  sons  of  Abraham  by  Ke- 
turah.  They  were  idolaters.  They  appear  to  have  dwelt 
mainly  to  the  S.  of  Moab.  The  .Sinaitic  peninsula  was  a 
part  of  their  territory,  and  the  Tawarah  Arabs,  now  dwell- 
ing there,  are  supposed  to  be  their  descendants. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Mid'idsv  [from  Midnn,  the  principal  genusl,  the  lowest 
family  of  anthropoid  Primates,  or  monkeys,  having,  like 
the  Cebidie,  the  septum  of  the  nose  broad  and  flattened 
and  the  nostrils  proportionally  distant,  no  bony  external 
auditory  meatus,  and  the  tympanic  membrane  attached 
by  a  ring  clore  to  the  surface ;  but  distinguished  bv  the 
presence  of  only  32  teeth— viz.  M.  f ,  P.  M.  \,  C.  \,  I.  $  X  2  ; 
and  the  manus  or  hand  with  the  inner  digit  not  opposablo, 
but  on  the  same  plan  as  the  rest  of  them,  with  elongated 
compressed  claws  instead  of  nails.  This  family  is  repre- 
sented by  two  genera — viz.  Snyuinut,  Lacfpede  (=  ffapale, 
Geoffrey1,  and  Miilnt,  Geoffrey,  which  have  been,  however, 
much  subdivided  by  Dr.  Gray.  The  species  are  of  small 
size,  and  confined  to  South  and  Central  America.  The 
marmosets  or  squirrel-monkeys  are  the  best-known  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mid'land,  county  of  the  E.  central  portion  of  the  S. 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  Area,  576  square  miles.  It  is 
nearly  level,  with  a  good  soil.  It  has  extensive  lumber  in- 


terests, and  is  traversed  by  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquetto 
R.  R.  Cap.  Midland.  Pop.  3285. 

Midland  City,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Midland  co., 
Mich.,  21  miles  N.  W.  of  East  Sa^'inaw,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette  R.  H.,  has  1 
bank.  2  newspapers,  2  saw-mills,  1  grist-mill,  several 
shingle-factories,  3  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  1160  ;  of 
tp.  1616.  FRANK  S.  BURTON,  ED."  MIDLAND  INDEPENDENT." 

Mid-Lothian.     See  EDINBURGH. 

Midlothian,  a  locality  in  Garrett  co.,  Md.,  on  the 
Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  20  miles  W.  of  Cum- 
berland, produces  large  quantities  of  good  semi-bituminous 
coal  anil  iron. 

Midlothian,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chesterfield  co.,Va.,  on 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R.  (Coalfield  Station  I,  1  1 
miles  W.  of  Richmond.  Here  are  mines  of  good  Triassic 
coal,  one  bed  being  30  feet  thick.  Pop.  2629. 

Mid'ra§h  [Heb.,  "explanation"],  a  general  name  for 
the  Talminlical  writings  of  the  Jews,  including  both  the 
Halacha  and  the  Haggada,  together  constituting  a  largo 
body  of  literature,  of  which  important  parts  have  never 
been  published. 

Mid'shipman,  in  the  II.  S.  navy,  is  an  officer  of  the 
ninth  grade,  ranking  next  below  ensign.  After  appoint- 
ment midshipmen  now  pass  six  years  at  the  Xa\  ;il  Academy 
as  cadet  midshipmen.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  after  satis- 
factory examination,  they  become  midshipmen  of  the  navy, 
and  enter  the  line  of  promotion  in  active  service. 

Mid'ville,  post-v.  of  liurke  co.,  Ga..  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Ogecehei,  River,  and  on  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Georgia, 
15  miles  \V.  of  Milieu. 

Mid'way,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bullock  co.,  Ala.,  on  the 
Montgomery  and  Eufaula  R.  R.  Pop.  3036. 

Midway,  tp.  of  Monroe  eo.,  Ala.     Pop.  889. 

Midway,  post-v.  of  Woodford  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  I.'.-xington  R.  R.  Pop.  532. 

Midway,  post-v.  ami  tp.of  Davidson  co.,  N.  C.,  10  miles 
N.  of  Lexington.  Pop.  1026. 

Midway,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.,  on  the 
South  Carolina  R.  R.  Pop.  1218. 

Midway,  tp.  of  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  425. 

Midway,  post  v.  of  (Ireeno  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  East 
Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R. 

Midwifery.     See  OBSTETRICS. 

Mie'ris,  van  (FRANSI.  TIIK  KMIER. b.  at  Delft  in  1635; 
became  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Dow,  and  painted  like  him  small 
genre  pictures  of  social  life  with  a  wonderful  precision  and 
delicacy.  D.  at  Leyden  in  IfiSl.  Even  during  his  life- 
time his  pictures  commanded  a  very  high  price,  nnd  now 
they  are  very  seldom  for  sale.  The  galleries  of  Dresden, 
.M  iniicli,  and  Florence  possess  quite  a  number  of  them.  His 
two  sons — WII.LEM  VAN  MIERIS,  b.  in  1662,  d.  in  1747.  and 
JAN  VAN  MIERIS,  b.  in  I860, d.  in  1690 — were  both  paint, -is, 
disciples  of  their  father,  and  the  elder  reached  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  his  art. — FRANS  VAN  MIEKIN  THK 
YofNc.r.H.  son  of  WiMcm,  confined  himself  mostly  to  copy- 
ing after  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  wrote  ffittorii 
,l.r  .\i,l.r/,in<l*rkc  Vortlen  (3  vols.,  the  Hague,  1732  ".5) 
and  several  other  works.  He  was  b.  in  1689,  and  d.  in 
1763. 

MiTflin,  county  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  Area.  .",75 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  steep  parallel  mountain- 
ranges  of  the  Alleghany  system,  and  lias  very  fertile  val- 
leys. Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Leather 
is  extensively  manufactured  ;  also  iron,  edge  tools,  ma- 
chinery, clothing,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  .Tii- 
niata  River  and  by  the  Mifflin  and  Centre  County,  the  Sun 
bury  and  Lewistown.  and  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Cap. 
Lewis!.. wn.  Pop.  17,508. 

Mifflin,  post-tp.  of  Ashland  co.,  0.     Pop.  781. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  0.     Pop.  1562. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  0.     Pop.  1108. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  0.     Pop.  898. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Wyandot  co.,  0.     Pop.  866. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Allegheny  CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Monongahela  River.  It  contains  Braddock's  Field,  the 
scene  of  Braddock's  defeat.  July  9.  1755.  It  has  several 
villages,  and  coal-mines  and  manufactories.  Pop.  505S. 

Mifflin,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1029. 
Mifflin,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1455. 
Mifflin,  tp.  of  Dauphin  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  614. 
Mifflin,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1004. 
Mifflin,  post-tp.  of  Iowa  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  1490. 
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Miltiin  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Philadelphia  in  17-14  of  Quaker 
stock  ;  was  educated  iit  Philadelphia  College  ;  became  a 
merchant,  anil  in  1772-73  was  in  the  legislature;  went  to 
Congress  iu  1774:  joined  the  Revolutionary  army :  rose  to 
be  brigadier-general  in  1776  and  major-general  in  1777, 
serving  with  great  honor:  withdrew  from  active  service 
altc-r  the  battle  of  (tcrmantown  ;  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
1  7S2,  becoming  its  president  in  1783  :  Speaker  of  the  State 
legislature  in  1785:  was  in  the  convention  of  1787  which 
formed  the  U.  S.  Constitution  ;  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania executive  council  1788-90;  president  of  the  State 
convention  of  1790  ;  governor  1791-1800.  I).  Jan.  21, 1800. 

Mirflinburg,  post-b.  of  Union  eo..  Pa.,  about  25  miles 
W.  of  Danville,  on  the  Lewisburg  Centre  and  Spruce 
Creek  R.  R-,  has  excellent  schools,  2  banks,  1  newspaper, 
1  steam  flouring  and  planing  mill,  I  steam  factory,  exten- 
sive deposits  of  limestone,  iron,  soft  and  hard  coal.  Pop. 

911.          (i.   W.  Sellout.   El).  "MlFFLINBVRG  TELEGRAPH." 

Mifflintown,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Juniata  co.,  Pa.,  49 
miles  W.  of  Harrisburg.  on  the  Juniata  River  and  Penn- 
sylvania Central  R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  2  banks,  3  news- 
papers, a  court-house,  and  stores.  Pop.  857. 

J.  W.  SPF.DDY,  ED.  "MIFFLINTOWN  INDEPENDENT." 

Migne  (JACQUES  PAUL),  b.  at  Saint-Flour,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Cantal,  France,  Oct.  25, 1800  ;  studied  theology 
at  Orleans ;  was  ordained  priest  in  1824,  and  appointed 
curate  at  Paiseaux ;  went  in  1833  to  Paris,  and  founded 
the  Ultramontanist  journal  L'Univen,  and  founded  in  1836 
the  Imprimerie  Catholique,  which  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  industrial  establishments  in  Paris.  From 
this  office  issued  Collection  den  Orateurs  Sacrfii  (100  vols. 
1840-68),  Patrologite  Cwrsus  Complete  (390  vols.),  Ency- 
<-/o;».Vi>  Tlt<'«{«'ii(]tie  (171  vols.).  In  the  establishment 
were  also  manufactured  organs,  statuary,  pictures,  and  all 
kinds  of  church  utensils.  In  Feb.,  1868,  the  establishment 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Mignet'  (FRANCOIS  ACGCSTE  MARIE),  b.  at  Aix  in 
Provence  May  8,  17U6  :  was  educated  at  Avignon;  studied 
law  at  the  Academy  of  Aix  at  the  same  time  with  M.  Thiers ; 
removed  to  Paris  in  1822 ;  produced  a  dissertation  on  feu- 
dalism and  the  institutions  of  St.  Louis;  then  followed 
Jfistnire  de  la  Revolution  Franqaise  (1824),  Histoire  de 
Marie  Stuart  (1851),  jSloges  Historiques  (1864),  etc.;  was 
in  1830—48  director  of  the  archives  of  the  foreign  ministry  ; 
member  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Academy,  and  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  etc. 

Mignonnette'  [Fr.,  "little  darling"],  the  Reseda 
odornta,  an  herb,  sometimes  half  shrubby,  a  native  of 
North  Africa,  universally  cultivated  for  its  delicious  fra- 
grance. It  belongs  to  the  order  Resedacege,  and  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  window  and  parlor  cultivation. 

Migrations  of  the  American  Aborigines.    The 

writer  of  this  article  has  elsewhere  presented  at  length  the 
evidence  (N.  A.  Rerieic,  Apr.,  1869)  which  seems  to  him 
to  establish  several  points  which  form  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  the  statement  of  his  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  migrations  of  the  various  families  of  Indians.  As 
this  evidence  cannot  be  here  presented,  it  is  necessary  to 
assume  the  following  facts:  I.  The  valley  of  the  Columbia 
River  in  Oregon,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  food 
afforded  by  its  fisheries,  was  for  thousands  of  years  the 
centre  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  from  which 
successive  groups  of  aborigines  radiated  to  the  extremities 
of  North  and  South  America.  II.  Owing  to  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  prairie,  impassable  to  a  purely  hunting  commu- 
nity, there  were  but  four  routes  for  migration  eastward — 
namely,  by  the  Saskatchewan  River  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  by  the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  or  the  Arkansas 
River,  the  first  and  fourth  of  these  routes  being  by  far 
the  most  practicable.  III.  There  was  a  time,  however 
remote,  when  neither  North  nor  South  America  possessed 
any  human  inhabitants.  IV.  The  present  aboriginal 
tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux,  correspond 
to  each  other  so  closely  in  physical  and  mental  cha- 
racteristics and  systems  of  consanguinity  as  to  constitute 
but  one  race.  It  will  be  further  assumed,  V.,  that  the 
original  status  of  the  parent  family  on  the  Columbia 
River  was  one  of  savagery,  and,  VI.,  that  this  status  had 
been  diffused  to  the  extremities  of  the  southern  continent 
before  favoring  circumstances,  especially  the  cultivation  of 
maize  in  the  central  table-lands,  afforded  the  basis  for  rising 
to  the  lower  and  middle  levels  of  barbarism.  The  writer 
even  believes  it  probable  that  the  earlier  Columbian  colonies 
would,  by  following  southward  the  great  natural  highway 
provided  by  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  reach  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  before  any  other  offshoot  from  the  parent  stem 
would  surmount  the  intervening  obstacles  between  the  Co- 
lumbia River  and  Florida.  That  the  great  stretches  of  prairie, 
whether  fertile  or  desert,  really  constituted  a  barrier  to  the 
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advance  of  the  hunting  tribes,  is  sufficiently  evident  from 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  this  territory  was  a  solitude  at  the 
period  of  European  discovery.  Even  the  Mound-builders, 
who  are  known  on  sufficient  evidence  to  have  depended 
rather  upon  horticulture  than  upon  fishing  andthecha.se 
for  the  means  of  subsistence,  were  overmastered  in  the 
j  struggle  for  life  by  the  rigor  of  the  climate,  and  retired 
to  seek  more  propitious  conditions.  They  may,  not  im- 
probably, have  formed  one  of  the  successive  waves  of 
population  which  flowed  into  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and 
founded  there  that  confederation  of  peoples  in  the  middle 
status  of  barbarism  which  romantic  writers  have  dignified 
with  the  illusory  title  of  the  "Aztec  empire." 

Between  1600  and  1700  A.  D.  the  area  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  Mississippi,  and  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  (iulf 
of  Mexico,  had  been  sufficiently  explored  to  render  both 
the  English  and  the  French  familiar  with  tho  locations  of 
the  several  Indian  tribes  within  these  limits.  Some  know- 
ledge of  the  Dakotas  and  of  the  Missouri  tribes  had  also 
been  obtained.  But  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century 
that  the  same  degree  of  information  was  acquired  of  the 
tribes  in  the  interior  and  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  Our  sys- 
tematic knowledge  of  the  aborigines  dates  from  tho  present 
century.  Their  unity  of  origin  will  be  assumed  on  tho 
basis  of  evidence  furnished  by  their  "  systems  of  consan- 
guinity and  affinity."  (See  £mitftnoniiin  Contributions  to 
jKnowledgt,  vol.  xvii.)  Tho  150  dialects,  more  or  less, 
spoken  N.  of  New  Mexico  have  been  reduced  to  a  number 
of  stock-languages,  which  resolve  tho  aborigines  into  a 
limited  number  of  linguistic  groups,  whose  migrations  will 
be  considered  separately.  As  a  general  rule,  the  tribes 
speaking  dialects  of  the  same  stock-language  were  found 
iu  territorial  continuity,  as  would  have  been  expected. 

I.  Migrations  of  the  Alyonkin  Tribes. — A  much  larger 
area  was  occupied  by  the  Algonkin  tribes  than  by  any 
other  single  stock  of  the  Ganowanian  family.  (This  name 
signifies  the  Family  of  tho  Bow  and  Arrow.)  N.  of  the 
great  lakes  the  tribes  of  this  lineage  were  spread  from  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador. They  also  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New 
Brunswick  to  the  confines  of  South  Carolina,  and  along  the 
E.  side  of  the  Mississippi  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Ohio. 
They  were  thinly  scattered  over  these  immense  regions,  and 
held  them  free  from  intrusion,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Winnebagoes  in  Wisconsin  and  the  Iroquois  and  their  kin- 
dred tribes  in  New  York  and  Western  Canada.  That  they 
were  migrants  from  the  western  side  of  the  continent  by  a 
high  northern  route  is  plainly  shown  by  tho  continuous 
line  of  their  occupation.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss their  traditions  of  a  north-western  origin  or  their  sec- 
ondary migrations,  except  to  make  a  single  point.  These 
tribes  fall  into  the  following  subdivisions:  1,  The  Atlantic 
tribes ;  2,  the  Great  Lake  tribes ;  3,  the  Mississippi  tribes  ; 
and  4,  the  Rocky  Mountain  tribes.  It  can  be  shown  that 
they  had  within  their  areas  two  centres  of  population  where 
tribes  were  grown  and  thrown  off.  One  of  these  was  upon 
the  head- waters  of  the  Mississippi,  from  which  they  were  dis- 
placed by  the  Dakotas.  The  Shiyans,  Arapahoes,  Ahahue- 
lins  (Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie),  the  Menomonees,  Kick- 
apoos,  Sauks  and  Foxes  and  Shawnees  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  this  secondary  source.  The  other  was  upon 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  the  original  home  of  the  Ojib- 
was,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawattamies,  and  possibly  of  the  Crees. 
In  this  area  and  upon  its  fisheries  the  Miamis  and  the 
tribes  known  collectively  as  the  Illinois — namely,  the  Pe- 
orias,  Weas,  Kaskaskias,  and  Piankeshaws  —  originated, 
and  migrated  from  thence  into  the  areas  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  Ohio,  where  they  were  found.  It  affords 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of  great  fisheries  in 
developing  tribes  of  men  under  institutions  which  belong 
to  this  status  of  society. 

II.  Migration!  of  the  I)akotan  Tribes. — -Some  evidence  both 
with  respect  to  the  migrations  of  the  several  tribes  and 
the  general  direction  of  their  advance  as  one  of  the  great 
stocks  of  the  Ganowanian  family  may  be  derived  from  tho 
relations  of  the  dialects,  and  from  the  geographical  posi- 
tions of  the  numerous  tribes  of  this  lineage.  They  were 
either  lake  or  river  Indians,  which  gave  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter to  their  area  of  occupation.  Since  these  lakes  were 
in  the  midst  of  prairies,  and  since  the  rivers  had  a  narrow 
border  of  forest,  while  all  beyond  was  open  prairie,  unsuit- 
able for  Indian  occupation,  the  tribes  of  this  stock  spread 
over  great  distances  N.  and  S.  along  the  banks  of  the  riv- 
ers, without  any  corresponding  lateral  expansion,  except 
in  the  lake  region  of  Minnesota.  Besides,  as  their  area, 
with  the  exception  of  the  lake  region,  was  a  comparatively 
poor  one,  it  created  a  tendency  among  the  more  vigorous 
and  warlike  bands,  like  tho  Iroquois,  who  were  probably 
an  early  offshoot  from  tho  Dakotan  stem,  to  seek  new  hab- 
itations in  distant  regions. 

1.  Dakota*. — The  Dakotas  proper  held  a  broad  as  well 
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as  compact  avea  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi  anil 
in  the  lake  region  of  Minnesota,  from  which  they  ranged 
eastward  to  Lake  Superior  and  westward  to  the  Missouri. 
A  portion  of  them  when  discovered  were  permanently  es- 
tablished on  the  Missouri.  They  are  now  divided  into  some 
twelve  great  bands,  and  occupy  the  plains  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  forced  westward,  as 
other  tribes  have  been,  by  the  progress  of  the  incoming 
race.  When  Carver  visited  tiie  Dakotas  in  1756,  they  were 
divided  into  eleven  bands.  (  Trarch,  Philadelphia  ed.,  1796, 
p.  :>7.)  Thev  acknowledged  seven  primary  divisions,  as 
stated  by  Higgs  (Lexicon,  Introd.,  p.  xv. :  AiilAKMUM 
Contribution*,  vol.  iv.),  of  which  the  Tetons  were  the  sev- 
enth, now  subdivided  into  several  bands.  The  name  Un- 
l.-ntK.  bv  which  they  call  themselves  as  one  people,  signifies 
"  leagued  "  or  allied.  They  also  speak  of  their  confederacy 
as  the  "seven  council-fires."  They  are  divided  into  thir- 
teen bands — Santees,  Yanktons,  Sissetons,  Ogallallas,  Bru- 
16s,  Unkpapas,  Blackfect  Dakotas,  Channonpas,  Pans-arcs 
or  Itazipcos,  Minnekanjoos,  and  Two  Kettles.  Isauntics 
is  a  generic  term  used  by  the  western  Dakotas  to  describe 
their  kindred  on  the  Mississippi :  and  Tetons  another  em- 
ployed by  the  latter  to  describe  the  former.  As  the  lan- 
guage has  two  dialects,  the  distinction  is  dialectical. 

2.  Aminibniuei. — This  tribe  was   originally  one  of  the 
constituent  bands  of  the  Dakotas,  but  became  detached 
and   independent  shortly  before  their    discovery.      They 
moved    northward   to    Rainy    Lake,    and    ranged    thence 
westward  to  the  Missouri  and  northward  to  Lake  Win- 
nipeg. 

3.  Miumiur!  Tribet. — The  nearest  congeners  of  the  Da- 
kotas were  the  eight  Missouri  tribes,  who  inhabited  both 
banks  of  this  river  and  some  of  its  tributaries  from  the 
Ponka  River  on  the  N.  to  the  mouth  of  (lie  Missouri,  and 
thence  southward  to  the  Arkansas  on  the  S.    They  fall  dia- 
lectically  into  three  groups — first,  the  Ponkas  and  Omaha-: 
second,  the  lowas,  Otoes,  and  Missouris ;   and  third,  the 
Kaws,  Osagcs,  and  (juappa--. 

4.  Winnebayaei. — This  tribe  is  clearly  affiliated  with  the 
Missouri  tribes  above  mentioned.    Under  the  French  name 
of  1'uants  they  were  found  near  Lake  Winncbago  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  ranged  to  Green  Bay.    They  were  an  offshoot  from 
the  Dakotan  stem,  which,  advancing  eastwanl  toward  the 
forest  area,  were  arrested  by  Lake  Michigan,  and   very 
likely  by  the  tribes  in  possession  of  the  narrow  peninsula 
between  it  and  Lake  Superior.    This  was  the  natural  route 
of  migration  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the 
Mississippi  region,  and  probably  the  one  previously  taken 
by  the  Iroquois. 

5.  Upper  Missouri   Tribe*. — N.  of  all  the  tribes  named 
are  the  Mandans,  whn  speak  :i  dialect  of"  die  hakoia  lan- 
guage; and  also  the  Minnitareesor  llidatsa  and  the  Crows, 
whose  dialects  have  so  large  an  infusion  of  Dakotan  voca- 
bles  that  they    have    been   regarded  as  of  this    descent. 
Their  real  connection  seems  to  be  with  the  Gulf  tribes — 
namely,  the  Creeks,  Choctas,  and  Seminoles. 

6.  Hodenosaunian   Tribes. — This  group  consists  of  the 
five  Iroquois  tribes  (Senccas,  Cayugas,  Onondagas,  Onci- 
das,  and  Mohawks),  the  Hurons  or  Wyandottcs.  Kries,  Neu- 
tral Nation,  Susquehannockg,  Nottowas,  and  Tuscaroms. 
The  home-country  of  the  Iroquois  before  they  occupied 
New  York  was  upon  the  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near 
Montreal.  (League  af  the  froqiu>iii,p.!i.)  Their  hist  migra- 
tion, of  which  they  have  preserved  a  full  tradition,  was 
from  that  district  into  the  lake  region  of  Central  New  York, 
where  they  had  been  established  at  least  a  century  and  a 
half  when  first  discovered  in  1608.     The  Hurons  remained 
upon  the  Georgian  Bay  and  around  Lake    Siracoe.   and 
ranged  southward  to  Lake  Erie;  the  \Vyandotte<  of  Kan- 
sas are  the  remains  of  this  people.     The  Neutral  Nation 
occupied  the  banks  of  the  Niagara  River  and  the   X.  K. 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Eries  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the 
same  lake.     Both  tribes  were  defeated  and  expelled  by  the 
Iroquois  about  1650-55,  and  are  now  extinct.     The  Sus- 
qucliannocks  lived  on  the  lower  Susquehanna,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Nottowas  in  Virginia,  and  the  Tuscaroras  in 
North  Carolina,  until  their  expulsion  in  1712,  when  they 
settled  in  New  York.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  Iroquois  I 
and  their  kindred  tribes  are  classed  with  the  Dakotas.    The 
evidence  of  this  connection  is  found  in  their  dialects,  the 
words  of  which  are  very  similar,  although  not  identifiable  ; 
in  their  systems  of  consanguinity,  which  are  identical  in 
minute  particulars  ;  in  the  common  term,  ArU-do-ei-*iour, 
applied  by  the  Ojibwas  and  other  Algonkin  tribes  to  the 
Dakotas,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Hurons ;  and  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Hurons  that  the  Dakotas  were  descended  from 
them,  which  asserts  their  common  descent.     From  what 
quarter  these  tribes  or  the  mother-tribe  entered  the  Algon- 
kin area  we  have  no  positive  knowledge.    It  seems  at  least 
probable  that  they  passed  through  the  peninsula  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  thence  to  the  valley  of 


the  St.  Lawrence,  where  their  traditionary  history  com- 
mences; and  that  the  Winnebagoes  were  following  on  the 
same  general  line  when  their  further  progress  eastward  was 
arrested  by  the  superior  power  of  the  tribes  which  then  held 
the  peninsula.  Both  migrations  probably  antedate  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Da- 
kotas. The  initial  point  from  which  the  Dakotans  mi- 
grated into  the  central  section  of  the  continent  was  neces- 
sarily remote.  They  were  northerners  climatically,  and 
their  natural  relations  were  to  the  western  side  of  the  con- 
tinent. They  must  have  reached  the  Missouri  either  by 
way  of  the  Arkansas  or  the  I'latte,  on  either  of  which  SOO 
miles  of  prairie  must  have  been  traversed.  In  their  eastern 
movement,  which  was  in  progress  at  the  epoch  of  European 
discovery,  they  were  later  in  time  than  the  Algonkin  tribes, 
and  later  than  the  Gulf  nations. 

III.  Migration!  t/AeOut/  Ti-ilra, — Arranged  according 
to  language,  these  tribes  are  the  following:    I.  Catawbas; 
2,  Notches:  :!.  Chcrokees  :  -I,  Creeks,  Choctas,  Chicka-aus, 
and  Seminolcs.    Concerning  the  migrations  of  these  tribes, 
and  of  the  smaller  tribes  along  the  (lulf  W.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, no  knowledge  is  preserved.    It  is  only  by  ascertain- 
ing their  connection  with  tribes  whose  migrations  arc  trace- 
able that  this  knowledge  can  be  recovered. 

IV.  Mii/nilioiiH  of  ttir  I'tiu-H"   Triliw. — The  Pawnees  and 
Arickarees  speak  closely-allied  dialects.  When  first  known, 
the  Pawnees,  in  four  subdivisions,  occupied  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  Kansas  River,  and  ranged  from  thence  to  the 
Platte.     After  their  separation  from  the  main  stock  the 
Ariekarees  removed  to  the  upper  Missouri,  near  the  Man- 
dans,   where  they  became   horticultural    village    Indians. 
Neither  they  nor  the  Pawnees  ever  lived  E.  of  the   Mis- 
souri.    Their  only  known  congeners  arc  the  Ilm s,  Wit- 

chitas.  Keeehies,  and  Towaches  of  the  Canadian  liiver  and 
Red  River  of  Arkansas.     They  all  speak  dialcets  of  the 
same  stock  language,  and  have  been  prairie  Indians  since 
first  known,  snli-i-ting  upon  the  buffalo  through  the  pos- 
session of  the  horse.    This  branch  of  the  Ganowanian  fam- 
ily is  thus  referred  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  near  the 
head-waters  of  the  Arkan-as.  along  which,  without  doubt, 
they  traversed  the  prairies  into  their  modern  areas.     The 
line  of  their  migration,  which  was  comparatively  re'a nt. 
points  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  as  the  home  of  their 
ancestors. 

V.  Migration*   of   the    Athiijtaaro-Aptrrhr     TrH>rn. — The 
Athapascans,  who  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the    Hud- 
son's Bay  territory  from  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Yukon, 
and  from  the  bay  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ami 
beyond,  together  with  the  several   tribes  of  the   Apaches 
and  the  Navajoes  and  Pinols  of  New  Mexico,  speak  dia- 
lects of  the  same  stock-language.     Their  migrations  pre- 
sent the  remarkable  spectacle  of  a  stock  dividing  in  torn* 
central  area — one  branch  moving  northward  and  becoming 
established  in  a  nearly  an-tic  climate,  and  the  other  mov- 
ing southward  into  a  semi-tropical  region.     The  Apaches 
did  not  come  into  notice  until  after  they  became  possc--rd 
of  horses,  which  have  raised  many  Indian  tribes  from  ob- 
scurity. 

VI.  Miyrnttinu   of  the   fSho*hrmee    Tribe.  —  The   tribei 
speaking  dialects  of  this  language  are  the  Shoshonccs  or 
Snake  Indians  in  subdivisions,  who  inhabit  the  Lewis  Fork 
of  the  Columbia,  and  range  southward  to  the  lluniboldt 
River  and  eastward  to  the  Wind  River  Mountains:   the 
Utes  in  several  subdivisions,  who  inhabit  the  Territory  of 
Utah  from  the  region  of  Great  Salt  Lake   southward  to 
New  Mexico,  and  the  W.  side  of  the  Colorado  southward 
to  Arizona:    the  Comanchcs  of  Texas;    and  the  <':< . 
Netelas,  and  other  small  bands  in  the  peninsula  of  Loner 
California.     Of  this  stock  the  Shoshonees  and  ri.main'hcs 
are  the  most  conspicuous  members.     The  former  have  held 
the  same  area.   Mili-tantially.  since  their  discovery,  but  a 
portion  of  them,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  Crow  In- 
dians, occupied  formerly  the  head-waters  of  tin    Yellow- 
stone,  from   which    the  Crows   displaced  them.     The  Co- 
manches,  called  at  different  times   Paducas  and  Ilietan-. 
have  been  known  from  an  early  period,  but  became  prom- 
inent  only  within  a  century   through  possession    of   the 
horse.     If  they  were  met  with  at  all  at  the  time  of  Coro- 
nado's  expedition,  which  is  uncertain,  they  were  then  a 
tVi  Mr  tribe.     When  first  known  to  Americans  they  ranged 
northward  to  the   Kansas  Hiver.  and  southward  thi> 

Western  Texas  and  towards  the  Gulf  of  Alexieo.     Ins c 

if-pfcts  the  Shoshunee  migration  is  more  significant  than 
that  of  any  other  stock  of  the   (ianowanian   family.     It 
was  the  last  in  time,  and  its  entire  course  is  manifest,  a- 
well  as  the  region  in  which  it  took  its  rise.     The  greater 
part  of  the  area  overspread  is  still  held  by  trii'e-  speaking 
dialects  of  this  language.     It  extends  from  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Columbia  southward  to  the  Colorado,  where 
it  divides  into  two  streams:  one,  turning  south-easterly, 
and  migrating  apparently  by  way  of  the  Arkansas,  reached 
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Texas  ;  while  the  other,  keeping  W.  of  the  Colorado,  flowed 
south-westerly  until  its  most  advanced  bands  penetrated 
Lower  California,  the  two  extremes  being  a  thousand  miles 
apart  from  E.  to  W. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  notice  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  and  Fraser's  Kiver,  except 
to  remark  that  the  unusual  number  of  stock-languages  in 
this  area,  sonic  ten  or  twelve,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
Ions-continued  occupation. 

VI  I.  Mii/ni/i'iim  of  the  Village  Indiana. — 1.  Of  the  Vil- 
I'K/r  Indium  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. — The  valleys 
of  New  Mexico,  without  doubt,  have  been  the  scats  of  the 
village  Indians  from  a  very  early  date.  This  view  is 
sustained  by  the  number  and  position  of  the  present  pueblos, 
by  the  ruins  of  deserted  pueblos,  and  by  the  number  of 
Btook-lft&guages,  live  or  six.  spoken  in  these  limited  areas. 
There  are  reasons  for  supposing,  from  the  number  of 
pueblos  in  ruins  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  Utah,  that  village  Indian  life  in  these 
regions  was  in  a  state  of  decadence  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Indians  who  occu- 
pied the  deserted  pueblos  had  been  overpowered  and  forced 
southward  by  the  more  barbarous  tribes  falling  down  upon 
them  from  the  valley  of  the  Columbia.  For  upwards  of 
three  centuries  the  Pueblo  Indians,  as  they  are  called,  have 
been  known  to  us,  and  have  remained  substantially  in  the 
same  condition.  Of  their  previous  history  and  movements 
no  direct  knowledge  remains,  but  the  probability  is  strong, 
if  not  conclusive,  that  their  remote  ancestors  were  immi- 
grants from  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 

2.  Migrations  of  the  Mound-builders. — Among  the  tribes 
without  recognized  descendants  are  the  Mound-builders, 
who  lived  mainly  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  upon  its 
tributaries.     It  is  evident  that  they  were  village  Indians, 
depending  chiefly  upon  horticulture  for  subsistence,  from 
the  implements  and  utensils  found  in  the  mounds,  and 
from  the  areas  selected  by  them,  which  were  poor  in  fish 
and  game.     It  is  probable  that  they  were  village  Indians 
from  New  Mexico,  the  nearest  point  from  which  they  could 
have  been  derived.     From  the  absence  of  all  traditionary 
knowledge   concerning  them   among   the   present  Indian 
tribes,  the  experiment  to  transplant  their  type  of  village 
life  from  a  dry  and  temperate  climate  into  colder  northern 
areas  had  been  made  and  failed  before  the  arrival  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  tribes  E.  of  the  Mississippi.     The 
probability  that  they  withdrew  from  the  country  is  at  least 
stronger  than  that  they  destroyed  each  other.     (See  AMER- 
ICAN ANTIQUITIES.) 

3.  Migrations  of  the  Village  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America. — The  evidence  of  the  occupation  of  these 
areas  from  a  very  ancient  date  is  conclusive,  both  from 
architectural  remains  and  from  the  number  of  stock-lan- 
guages.    It  is  not  probable  that  the  number  of  these  lan- 
guages could  be  reduced  below  eight  or  ten  if  the  materials 
for  their  comparison  were  ample.     There  are  supposed  to 
be  eighteen.    "  We  can  safely  affirm,"  says  Clavigero,  "  that 
there  are  no  living  or  dead  languages  which  can  differ  more 
among  each  other  than  the  languages   of  the  Mexicans, 
Otomies,  Taraseas,  Mayas,  and  Mixtecas."  (Hist,  of  Mex- 
ico, Cullen's  trans.,  Philadelphia  ed.,  1817,  iii.  100.)     To 
these  should  be  added  the  Zapotccan,  Totonacan,  Huaxte- 
oan,  Mixe,  Popolucan,  and  some  others  to  make  the  list  com- 
plete.    The  higher  development  of  architecture  in  Yucatan 
and  Chiapas  suggests  a  longer  occupation  of  these  coun- 
tries by  village  Indians  than  of  Mexico.     It  is  a  singular 
as  well  as  an  instructive  fact  that  the  principal  historical 
tribes  of  Mexico  found  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest  had  resided  there   but  a  few  hundred 
years.     Their  respective  migrations  were  so  recent  in  point 
of  time  that  knowledge  of  the  event  and  of  the  quarter 
from  whence  they  came  had  been  preserved  by  tradition. 
Acosta,  whose  work  was  first  published  at  Seville  in  1589, 
nnd  who  visited  Mexico  in  1585,  gives  the  principal  tra- 
dition quite  fully.     He  remarks:  "These  second  peoples, 
Navata'oas  [the  first  he   calls    Chichcmecas],  came  from 
other  far  countries  which  lie  towards  the  N.,  where  now 
they  have    discovered   a  kingdom    which    they  call  New 
Mexico.     There  are  two  provinces  in  this  country — the  one 
called  Aztlan,  which  is  to  say,  a  place  of  herons;  the  other 
ToaculhuRcan,  which  signifies  a  land  of  such  whose  grand- 
fathers were  divine.  .  .  .  The  Navatalcas  paint  their  be- 
ginning and  first  territory  in  the  figure  of  a  cave,  and  say 
they  came  forth  of  seven  caves  to  come  and  people  the  land 
of  Mexico."  (Natural  and  Morn!  Hint,  of  the  E.  and  W. 
Iin/iin.  London  ed.,  1604,  Grimstone's  trans.,  pp.  497-504.) 
He  places  the  time  of  the  migration  of  the  first  of  the  seven 
tribes  at  720  A.  ]>.,  which  of  course  is  an  approximate  date 
only,  and  the  time  consumed  in  the  movement  at  eighty 
years.     The  migration  of  the  Aztecs,  the  lost  of  the  seven 
in  the  order  of  time,  was  commenced  in  1022  A.  n.     Her- 
rera  adopts    this   tradition,  remarking  that  "they  came 


from  remote  parts  northward,  where  New  Mexico  was 
afterwards  found."  (/tint,  of  America,  Lond.  ed.,  1725, 
Stevens's  trans.,  iii.  188, 189.)  Clavigero  remarks  that  the 
name  Nahuatlacas  (the  Navatalcas  of  Acosta)  "was  prin- 
cipally given  to  those  seven  nations,  or  rather  those  seven 
tribes  of  one  nation,  who  arrived  in  that  country  after  the 
Chichemecas,  and  peopled  the  little  islands,  banks,  and 
boundaries  of  the  Mexican  lakes.  These  tribes  are  the 
Sochimilcas,  the  Chalcese,  the  Tepanccans,  the  Colhuas, 
the  Tlahuicas,  the  Tlascalans,  and  the  Mexicans.  The 
origin  of  all  these  tribes  was  the  province  of  Aztlan.  .  .  . 
All  historians  represent  them  as  originally  of  one  and  the 
same  country ;  all  of  them  spoke  the  same  language." 
(Hint,  of  Mexico,  1.  c.  i.  141.)  Elsewhere  (ii.  119)  he  re- 
marks that  "  the  Chichcmecas,  like  the  Toltecs  who  pre- 
ceded them,  and  other  nations  which  came  after  them, 
were  originally  from  the  N.  countries,  as  we  may  call  the 
N.  of  America,  like  the  N.  of  Europe,  the  seminary  of  the 
human  race." 

Resides  this  general  tradition  of  the  migration  of  the 
Nahuatlacs  in  several  tribes,  there  is  a  special  tradition 
of  the  migration  of  the  Aztecs.  They  left  Aztlan,  accord- 
ing to  the  arithmetic  of  Clavigero,  in  1160  A.D.,  arrived  at 
Tulla,  N.  of  the  valley,  in  1196,  at  Chapultepec  in  1245,  at 
Acoloco  in  1262;  were  enslaved  by  the  Cholulans  in  1314, 
freed  themselves  in  1325,  and  that  year  founded  Mexico, 
(/i.,  i.  150.)  The  last  date  in  all  probability  is  near  the 
truth,  the  remaining  chronology  being  merely  approximate. 
These  traditions  strike  the  writer  as  unquestionable  in 
their  authority  as  to  the  principal  facts.  They  ascribe  to 
them  a  northern  origin,  which  was  antecedently  probable, 
and  which  leads  to  the  final  inference  that  their  remote  an- 
cestors originated  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 

With  respect  to  the  migrations  of  the  village  Indians 
of  Yucatan  and  Central  America,  the  Chiapanese  had  a 
tradition  of  the  northern  origin  of  their  ancestors ;  and 
there  still  remained  in  San  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  tribes 
speaking  the  Aztec  language,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of 
Oviedo.  With  these  clear  and  specific  evidences  of  a 
northern  origin  of  the  principal  historical  tribe  in  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  all  the  tribes 
found  in  these  countries  were  emigrants  from  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia. 

VIII.  Probable  Asiatic  Origin  of  the  Ganoieanian  Family. 
— A  brief  reference  to  the  facts  which  suggest  this  hypoth- 
esis will  conclude  this  article.  In  the  first  place,  the  number 
of  distinct  types  of  mankind  in  Asia,  against  a  single  type 
in  America,  aside  from  the  Esquimaux,  shows  conclusively 
that  the  Asiatic  continent  has  been  occupied  by  man  much 
the  longest.  Secondly,  the  striking  affinities  in  physical 
characteristics  between  the  Mongolians  and  Tungusians  of 
North-eastern  Asia  and  the  aborigines  of  America  warrant 
the  assumption  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  latter,  unless 
the  independent  creation  of  man  in  America  is  claimed. 
Thirdly,  there  are  two  existing  lines  of  communication 
between  the  two  continents  within  the  power  of  savage 
tribes — one  of  which,  across  the  Straits  of  Behring,  has 
been  proved  to  be  practicable  by  the  Esquimaux  migration ; 
and  the  other,  by  the  Aleutian  chain  of  islands,  is  rendered 
a  probable  route  by  the  fact  that  most  of  these  islands  are 
now  inhabited  by  a  people  of  common  descent.  They  are 
so  near  together  as  to  be  visible  from  each  other,  with  the 
exception  of  two  intervals  of  60  miles  each,  one  of  50 
miles,  one  of  330,  and  one  of  100,  the  last  two  near 
the  Asiatic  coast.  Fourthly,  these  islands  are  gradually 
sinking,  as  has  been  inferred  by  navigators  from  the  fact 
that  trees  are  now  to  be  seen  standing  under  water  between 
some  of  them.  These  islands  are  the  peaks  of  a  subma- 
rine chain  of  mountains,  and  it  is  not  an  improbable  sup- 
position that  some  thousands  of  years  ago  they  may  have 
stood  higher  above  the  sea-level  than  at  present,  and  con- 
sequently nearer  together.  The  widest  gap  is  on  the  Asiatic 
side.  From  Attou  Island,  the  westernmost  of  the  Aleutian 
chain,  to  Behring  Island,  it  is  about  400  miles,  with  Cop- 
per Island  between ;  and  from  Behring  Island  it  is  about 
100  miles  to  Kamtchatka.  From  Attou  Island  the  Amer- 
ican coast  is  accessible  by  means  of  canoe  navigation  from 
island  to  island — not  readily,  but  possibly,  through  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  ages.  Fifthly,  in  the  Ocean  Stream  of 
the  North  Pacific,  the  counterpart  of  the  Gulf  Stream  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  an  instrumentality  is  provided  so  re- 
markable in  character  that  it  would  have  been  extraordi- 
nary if  America  had  remained  without  inhabitants  of 
Asiatic  origin.  This  stream  rises  in  the  South  Pacific,  and 
flows  northward  along  the  Japanese  and  Kurilian  Islands 
to  the  Cape  of  Kamtchatka,  where  it  is  deflected  to  the 
eastward,  and  divides  into  two  streams.  One  of  these, 
following  the  coast,  enters  Behring  Strait,  but  the  other, 
the  main  stream,  crosses  the  Pacific  eastward  along  the  S. 
shores  of  the  Aleutian  chain  to  Alaska,  where  it  turns 
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down  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  not  entirely  lost  until  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  California.  Trunks  of  camphor 
trees  and  Japanese  junks  have  been  brought  to  our  coasts 
by  this  ocean  river  in  our  times.  Lastly,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  deliberate  migration  brought  the  aborig- 
ines to  America,  if  they  came  in  fact  from  Asia.  The  nat- 
ural obstacles  to  such  a  transit  to  an  unknown  land  pre- 
clude the  supposition.  When  it  occurred  it  must  have 
been  purely  accidental,  and  limited  to  a  srnail  number  of 
persons,  although  it  may  have  been  repeated  under  similar 
circumstances  a  number  of  times  in  the  course  of  the  ages. 
The  Amoor,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Asia,  stands  nearly 
in  the  same  physical  relations  to  the  north-eastern  section 
of  that  continent  that  the  Columbia  does  to  the  north- 
western section  of  the  American.  This  river,  although 
unequal  to  the  Columbia  in  its  fisheries,  must  have  at- 
tracted inhabitants  to  its  banks  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
existence  of  the  human  family.  Its  occupation  would 
have  led  to  boat-craft  and  familiarity  with  the  sea.  The 
Ocean  Stream  might  easily  bear  otf  canoe-men,  once  thrown 
upon  its  current  by  the  accidents  of  the  sea,  from  the  coast 
of  Asia  or  from  the  Japanese  or  Kurilian  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  After  Attou  Island,  the  first  in  the  series.  win 
gained,  the  problem  of  reaching  Alaska  and  America  would 
be  substantially  solved. 

The  Arctic  regions  were  undoubtedly  last  oecnpied  by 
man.  It  requires  the  gradual  adoption  of  hyperborean 
habits  before  human  existence  could  be  maintained  in  an 
arctic  climate.  For  this  reason,  and  from  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  Oanowanian  family  in  America,  the  Aleutian 
rouie  is  fur  more  probable  if  the  question  is  confined  to 
Behring  .Straits  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Aleutian  chain  on 
the  other.  Finally,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  in  the  great  chain 
of  facts  which  point  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  American 
aborigines,  that  the  Tungusian  and  Mongolian  tribes, 
who,  of  all  existing  Asiatics,  are  nearest  to  them  in  type, 
still  hold  the  Amoor  Kiver,  upon  which  they  have  lived 
from  time  immemorial.  LEWIS  II.  MORGAN. 

Miguel'  (JoiiAxx),  b.  in  the  province  of  Hanover  Fob. 
21,  1828;  studied  law  at  Heidelberg  and  Giittingen  I 
41),  and  settled  at  Gottingon  as  an  advocate.  Enthusiastic 
for  the  unity  of  Germany,  he  worked  with  great  energy 
for  the  national  idea,  but  thereby,  and  by  some  papers  on 
the  financial  condition  of  Hanover,  incurred  the  emnity 
of  the  government.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, however.  In  1864  ho  was  elected  a  deputy  from  three 
different  places,  and  in  the  second  chamber  of  the  Han- 
overian diet  he  occupied  an  influential  position.  He  es- 
poused the  policy  of  Benningsen.  In  1865  the  city  of 
Osnabriick  elected  him  burgomaster.  After  the  annexation 
of  Hanover  to  Prussia  in  1866,  he  exerted  himself  zeal- 
ously in  order  to  strengthen  the  newly-established  connec- 
tion, and  it  was  in  no  slight  degree  due  to  his  influence  as 
a  member  of  the  North  Gorman  diet  and  the  Prussian 
house  of  deputies  that  the  policy  became  liberal  and  the 
South  German  states  entered  into  intimate  relations  with 
the  North  German  confederation.  His  office  of  burgo- 
master he  resigned  in  1870,  to  accept  that  of  director  of 
the  discounting  bank  of  Berlin,  but  in  the  German  Diet 
he  still  continued  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
national  liberal  party.  AUGUST  NIKMANN. 

Miguel  (Dom  MARIA  EVARISTO),  b.  at  Lisbon  Oct.  26, 
1802,  the  third  son  of  John  VI.,  king  of  Portugal,  by  the 
Spanish  princess  Carlotta  Joachima ;  went  in  1807  to 
Brazil  with  his  parents,  fleeing  from  the  French  armies. 
Here  he  grew  up  entirely  neglected.  When  he  returned  to 
Europe  in  1821  ne  could  neither  read  nor  write.  When  he 
was  ton  years  old  ho  was  a  drunkard ;  when  ho  was  fifteen 
his  debaucheries  and  atrocities  amazed  the  people.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  his  mother's  favorite,  and  seems  to  have 
returned  this  love,  while  he  hated  his  father  and  brother, 
and  considered  them  as  strangers.  Soon  after  the  return 
of  the  royal  family  to  Portugal  he  began  to  form  conspira- 
cies against  his  father;  open  revolt  followed.  The  plan 
was  to  depose  the  king,  and,  if  necessary,  to  kill  him.  He 
escaped  on  board  an  English  man-of-war,  and  by  his  escape 
Dom  Miguel's  plan  was  foiled.  The  prince  was  banished 
from  Portugal  May  12,  1824.  On  May  10,  182li,  John  VI. 
died,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a  civil  war  the  eldest  son, 
Dom  Pedro,  emperor  of  Brazil,  resigned  the  Portuguese 
throne  in  favor  of  his  daughter,  Maria  da  Gloria,  and 
offered  her  hand  to  Dom  Miguel.  He  assented,  made  oath 
on  the  constitution,  and  entered  on  his  regency  during  the 
minority  of  Maria.  But  he  soon  broke  his  oath,  subverted 
the  constitution  by  the  aid  of  the  clerical  party,  dissolved 
the  constitutional  Cortes,  assumed  absolute  power,  filled 
all  the  dungeons  of  the  country  with  the  liberals,  and  ruled 
Portugal  for  several  years  by  terror,  while  he  gave  up  him- 
self to  the  wildest  dissipation.  But  in  1832,  Dom  Pedro 
arrived  at  Oporto  with  a  Brazilian  fleet.  In  1S33  he  con- 


quered Lisbon,  and  on  May  26,  1834,  Dom  Miguel  was 
brought  to  Genoa  by  a  Portuguese  man-of-war,  having 
iiL'i-rcd  never  to  re-enter  Portugal.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
at  Genoa,  however,  he  protested  against  the  agreement,  but 
the  only  result  of  the  protest  was  that  he  lost  his  pension 
from  Portugal,  and  all  his  property  was  confiscated.  He 
afterwards  married  a  German  princess,  and  d.  at  lirom- 
!  bach,  Baden,  Nov.  15,  1866. 

Mika'ilo,  the  titular  name  of  the  Japanese  emperor. 
The  present  mikado  was  b.  in  1852,  or,  according  to  the 
Japanese  calendar,  in  the  year  2512.  His  name  is  MUTS- 
HITO,  the  son  and  rightful  heirof  Osa-hito,  whose  posthumous 
name  was  Komei  Tenno,  and  whose  reign  lasted  twenty 
years.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the  father,  in  1867,  many 
circumstances  conspired  to  force  the  late  "  tycoon  "  to  ab- 
dicate the  ruling  position  which  he  and  his  predecessors 
had  held  as  usurpers  for  several  hundred  years,  and  whieh 
event  was  the  pivot  upon  which  the  late  revolution  in  Japan 
rested.  On  attaining  the  requisite  age  of  sixteen,  Mfits- 
hito  was  crowned  in  the  city  of  Osaka.  One  of  his  lirst 
acts  after  that  event  was  to  grant  an  audience  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  powers  then  in  Japan,  which  was 
the  first  time  that  such  an  audience  had  ever  taken  place. 
Soon  afterwards,  and  before  the  close  of  18(>S,  he  removed 
his  residence  to  Yedo,  which  he  decreed  should  be  called 
Tukio,  or  the  "  Eastern  Capital."  Karly  in  Jan.,  I,«6n,  he 
granted  his  first  audience  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers 
in  Tokio,  and  received  their eredentiala  :  not  long  after wards 
he  visited  Kioto,  the  western  capital,  took  unto  himself  a 
wife,  and  returned  to  Tokio,  to  which  city  all  the  great 
daimios  of  the  empire  had  been  ordered  to  resort  by  His 
Imperial  Majesty.  That  the  rule  of  the  new  emperor  hit- 
been  fraught  with  wonderful  results  is  known  to  all  the 
world,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  in  this  place 
go  into  particulars.  Wo  may  notice,  however,  that  hr  has 
won  the  affection  of  his  people  by  his  high  character  and 
unselfish  patriotism.  He  has  sent  ambassadors  abroad  for 
the  purpose  of  informing  themselves  in  regard  to  affairs 
of  state ;  established  legations  in  America,  Germany,  Mug- 
land,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  and  China;  lie  h:i< 
sanctioned  the  building  of  railways  ami  the  establishment 
of  steamship  lines;  connected  his  empire  with  the  whole 
world  by  means  of  the  telegraph  ;  established  many  moilern 
lighthouses  all  along  his  coasts  ;  organized  an  army  anil  a 
navy  on  the  models  of  the  \\Y-tem  World;  sent  young 
men  abroad  by  the  hundred  to  be  educated  ;  revised  old 
laws  and  made  new  ones  to  conform  with  the  modern  spirit 
of  civilization;  abolished  many  barbarous  usages;  given 
his  decided  approval  to  a  free  press :  and  in  these  as  well 
as  many  other  important  measures  he  has  proved  himself 
the  very  head  and  front  of  his  marvellous  empire.  And 
just  as  this  paragraph  is  going  to  press  we  have  the  au- 
thentic news  that  the  mikado  has  issued  an  imperial 
proclamation  or  decree  which  has  for  its  object  the  cstali 
lishmcnt  of  a  deliberative  body  allied  to  a  parliament,  in 
which,  to  some  extent,  the  will  of  his  subjects  may  1> 
pressed  and  reeogni/eil. 

In  his  personal  appearance  the  mikado  is  rather  taller 
than  the  average  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  has  had  three 
children,  one  of  whom  alone  survives  ;  he  is  not  addietcd 
to  self-indulgence,  but  takes  delight  in  cultivating  his  mini! 
and  is  a  hard  student;  although  now  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  frequently  prr-id  -  nt  the'  meetings  of 
his  privy  councillors;  he  frequently  visits  the  executive 
departments  to  gee  that  all  is  going  on  properly ;  he  lias 
surrounded  himself  with  the  wi.-e-t  .-tale-men  in  his  empire. 
With  such  a  worthy  ruler,  and  such  a  progressive  people 
as  the  Japanese  have  already  proved  themselves  to  bo.  the 
empire  of  Japan  may  well  count  upon  a  great  future  of 
prosperity  and  happiness.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Mikhailov'ka,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Koorsk, 
on  the  Khorok,  has  large  manufactures  of  leather,  boots, 
and  shoes.  Pop.  about  6000. 

Mik'losich,  von  (FRANZ),  b.  at  Luttenberg,  Styria, 
Nov.  20,  1813;  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Warasdin, 
Croatia ;  studied  jurisprudence  at  the  University  of  Grutz ; 
received  in  IS)  I  an  appointment  at  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  and  was  made  professor  of  Slavic  language-  at 
the  university  of  the  same  city  in  1849.  His  principal 
work  is  a  comparative  grammar  of  the  Slavic  langu 
(1852-70),  a  comprehensive  and  ingenious  work.  He  also 
published  Lerieun  linyiue  paliroaloirriiicir  (1850),  and  a 
great  number  of  minor  works  on  the  Slavic  language,  lit- 
erature, archa'ology,  and  history.  In  connection  with 
I.  Miiller  he  edited  Ada  et  Diplomata  Graca  Mcdii  JSri 
(3  vols.,  Vienna.  1860-64). 

Mik'nas,  Ittequinez,  or  Meknaza,  town  of  Mo- 
rocco, in  lat.  33°  58'  N.  and  Ion.  8°  W.  It  is  situated  on 
a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Bet  River  and  covered  with 
olive-groves.  It  is  fortified,  neatly  built,  and  contains  a 
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magnificent  palace  built  of  marble  and  surrounded  by 
beautiful  gardens.  The  sultan  resides  here  during  the 
summer.  A  considerable  trade  and  manufactures  of  leather 
and  earthenware  are  carried  on.  Pop.  55,000. 

Mi'lam,  county  of  E.  Central  Texas.  Area,  1048  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Brazos  River.  It  is  diver- 
sified and  fertile.  Timber,  coal,  and  medicinal  springs 
abound.  Corn,  cotton,  fruit,  live-stock,  wool,  and  lumber 
are  leading  products.  Cap.  Cameron.  Pop.  8984. 

Mil'an,  large  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  lat.  45°  28'  N., 
Ion.  9°  11'  E.,  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  great  fertile  plain 
of  the  Po,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  the  Adri- 
atic and  theLigurian  seas.  (For  climate  see  ITALY.)  The 
Olona.  a  small  stream,  washes  its  southern  wall,  and  the 
town  is  connected  by  navigable  canals  with  the  Adda,  and, 
through  the  Tioino,  with  the  Po.  Railways  centring  in  a 
most  imposing  station  unite  Milan  with  all  the  large  towns 
of  Italy.  The  circumference  of  the  city,  following  the 
ramparts,  is  about  8  miles;  it  has  twelve  gates,  the  most 
striking  being  the  Porta  Sompiono  on  the  N.  W.,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  great  Simplon  road,  whose  construction  is 
here  commemorated  by  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch  begun 
in  1807  and  finished  in  1836.  The  streets  of  Milan  are  gen- 
erally broad  and  very  clean;  the  palaces,  though  some- 
times of  immense  size,  lack  the  mediaeval  grandeur  of 
those  of  Florence.  Of  the  240  churches  existing  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II. 
suppressed  117  ;  others  have  been  abandoned  since,  so  that 
the  actual  number  is  about  80.  The  cathedral  of  Milan, 
an  Italian  Gothic  structure,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
temples  in  the  world,  being  exceeded  in  size  only  by  St. 
Peter's  and  the  cathedral  of  Seville.  It  was  begun  in  1366 
(Heinrich  Arlcr  of  Gmunden  being  the  architect,  accord- 
ing to  some — Matteo  da  Campione,  according  to  others), 
and  was  in  great  part  completed  by  1 500.  Under  Napoleon 
the  work  was  actively  resumed  in  1805,  and  further  deco- 
rations and  repairs  are  constantly  going  on.  The  interior 
of  this  cathedral  is  477  feet  in  length,  186  feet  in  breadth ; 
height  of  nave,  158  feet,  of  dome,  214  feet,  of  tower,  360 
feet.  The  nave  is  supported  by  52  columns,  the  four  sus- 
taining the  dome  being  10  feet  and  the  others  8J  feet  in 
diameter,  canopied  niches  with  statues  taking  the  place  of 
capitals  :  the  pavement  is  of  mosaic  ;  the  vaulting,  painted 
to  imitate  carved  stone,  has  been  injured  by  dampness,  and 
is  unworthy  the  rest  of  this  wonderful  edifice.  The  roof 
is  a  forest  of  Gothic  turrets,  98  in  number,  decorated  with 
exquisite  carvings;  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  adorned 
with  2000  statues,  the  interior  with  700.  Handbooks  of 
travel  usually  state  the  whole  number  of  statues  at  4500, 
but  the  above  figures  are  from  the  best  Milanese  authori- 
ties. The  Piazza  del  Duomo,  an  open  space  around  the 
cathedral,  has  recently  been  enlarged,  but  still  does  not 
afford  a  satisfactory  view  of  this  marvellous  building. 
Passing  over  other  very  noteworthy  churches,  that  of  St. 
Ambrose,  founded  in  387  by  the  illustrious  archbishop  him- 
self, is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  architect,  the  anti- 
quarian, and  especially  to  the  lover  of  early  Christian  art. 
Near  Santa  Maria  della  Grazie,  in  which  are  very  interest- 
ing frescoes,  etc.,  is  the  convent  containing  that  ruined 
masterpiece  of  art,  Da  Vinci's  taut  Supper.  It  would  be 
impossible  here  even  to  hint  at  the  endless  artistic  and 
literary  treasures  existing  in  Milan.  The  Brera  Gallery 
alone  contains  more  than  400  oil  paintings,  many  of  great 
excellence,  besides  admirable  frescoes,  etc.  In  the  same 
building  is  the  National  Library,  founded  by  Maria  The- 
rrsa  in  1764,  and  recently  enlarged  by  private  donations, 
libraries  from  suppressed  monasteries,  etc.,  until  it  now 
counts  250,000  volumes.  The  famous  Ambrosian  Library, 
founded  by  Cardinal  Borromeo,  has  also  lately  risen  from 
00,000  to  155,000  volumes,  among  which  are  above  15,000 
manuscript?,  some  of  the  greatest  rarity.  The  adjoining 
Gallery  of  Art  contains,  among  its  countless  treasures, 
invaluable  original  drawings  and  manuscripts  by  L.  da 
Vinci.  In  addition  to  public  collections,  Milan  boasts  26 
private  picture-galleries  of  more  or  less  interest.  There 
are  I  "i  museums  of  natural  history,  14  of  medals  and  anti- 
quarian objects  generally.  The  charitable  and  educational 
institutions  of  Milan  arc  on  a  most  liberal  scale,  and  ad- 
mirably managed  ;  the  former  own  a  capital  of  more  than 
$40,000,000.  The  schools,  academics,  musical  conserva- 
tories, etc.  of  Milan  have  a  high  reputation.  There  is  also 
ample  provision  for  public  amusements.  The  theatre  La 
Seala  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  The  old  and  new 
public  gardens  furnish  charming  promenades,  and  the 
drive  through  the  Corso  and  around  the  walls  is  most 
agreeable.  Among  the  recent  improvements  in  the  city 
should  be  mentioned  the  Victor  Emmanuel  Gallery,  or  ar- 
cade, which  has  completely  eclipsed  the  old  Cristoforis.  It 
represents  a  Latin  cross.  640  feet  long,  48  broad.  85  in 
height,  with  a  cupola  105  feet  high.  The  roof  consists  of 


two  glass  vaults,  one  6  feet  above  the  other.  This  gallery 
is  entered  from  the  Piazza  della  Scala  through  a  superb 
Corinthian  arch  of  granite,  and  contains  about  100  bril- 
liant shops.  The  municipality  has  recently  spent  1,000,000 
francs,  besides  the  cost  of  the  ground,  on  the  new  ceme- 
tery outside  the  Porta  Garibaldi.  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Milan  secures  it  an  immense  inland  trade,  chiefly 
in  grain,  rice,  cheese,  silk,  etc. ;  in  the  suburbs  there  arc 
numerous  and  important  manufactories. 

At  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  (220  B.  c.) 
Milan  was  the  largest  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Cicero  and 
Marcus  Brutus  were  afterwards  among  its  governors,  and 
in  the  third  century  it  almost  rivalled  Rome.  It  was 
Christianized  very  early — tradition  says  by  St.  Barnabas 
— and  was  made  illustrious  in  the  fourth  century  by  the 
good  and  great  St.  Ambrose.  It  suffered  severely  from  the 
barbarians  in  452,  and  in  558  was  destroyed  by  a  nephew 
of  Vitiges,  who,  according  to  Procopius,  slew  300,000  of  its 
inhabitants.  After  many  vicissitudes  we  find  Milan  in  the 
eleventh  century  once  more  independent  and  with  a  popu- 
lation of  300,000.  Its  moral  and  intellectual  prosperity 
rose  with  its  material  wealth.  The  celebrated  archbishop 
Aribert  offered  every  encouragement  for  the  education  of 
the  young,  and  from  her  schools  of  philosophy,  medicine, 
etc.  Milan  sent  forth  her  professors  to  Burgundy,  to  France, 
and  to  Germany.  After  this  followed  a  series  of  disastrous 
wars,  ending  with  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa  in  1162.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  with  mar* 
vellous  rapidity,  and  in  1176  the  Milanese,  aided  by  the 
neighboring  towns,  defeated  Frederick  at  Legnano.  In 
1227  they  were  once  more  crushed  by  Frederick  II.  In 
1259  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  terrible  Ezzelino  to  get 
possession  of  the  city,  which  failed,  and  from  that  time 
till  1447  Milan  was  governed  by  the  ducal  house  of  the 
Visconti.  The  so-called  Golden  Ambrosian  republic,  of 
three  years'  duration,  was  followed  in  1450  by  the  duke- 
dom of  the  Sforza,  which  lasted  till  1500.  From  that  time 
Milan  continued  for  the  most  part  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
French,  Spanish,  or  German,  until  1796,  when  the  French 
entered  Milan  and  Napoleon  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic.  In  1814  the  Austrians  took  possession 
of  the  city,  promised  a  liberal  government,  but  pursued  an 
entirely  opposite  policy.  Insurrection  after  insurrection 
broke  out  (1815,  1821,  1833),  each  followed  by  arrests,  im- 
prisonments, executions ;  and  a  state  of  chronic  conspiracy 
existed  until  the  "  Glorious  Five  Days'  Revolution,"  whieh 
began  on  Mar.  18, 1848,  and  terminated  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Austrians.  This  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages  in  the 
history  of  Milan,  but  after  four  months  the  enemy  returned 
victorious.  A  new  but  disastrous  insurrection  was  at- 
tempted in  1853.  On  June  8,  1859,  Milan  had  the  happi- 
ness to  welcome  the  Franco-Italian  army  within  her  gates, 
and  Victor  Emmanuel  as  the  sovereign  of  her  choice. 
The  town  is  at  present  highly  prosperous.  Pop.  in  1874, 
261,985.  CAROLINE  C.  MARSH. 

Milan,  tp.  of  De  Kalb  co.,  111.    Pop.  857. 

Milan,  tp.  of  Mocon  co.,  111.     Pop.  322. 

Milan,  post-v.  (called  also  CAMPEX,  CAMDF.N  MILLS, 
and  LOWELL)  of  Black  Hawk  tp.,  Rock  Island  co.,  111.,  on 
Rock  River  and  on  the  Peoria  and  Rock  Island  R.  R.  It 
has  water-power  and  thriving  manufactures.  Pop.  818. 

Milan,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1183. 

Milan,  a  v.  of  Unadilla  tp.,  Livingstone  co.,  Mich. 
Pop.  143. 

Milan,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1420. 

Milan,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.,  250  miles 
N.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Burlington  and  South-western 
R,  R.,  has  1  church,  good  educational  advantages,  2  news- 
papers, 2  steam  saw  and  flouring  mills,  1  woollen-mill.  1 
cooperage,  2  benevolent  institutions,  2  hotels,  and  stores. 
Principal  business,  farming.  It  has  deposits  of  coal,  fire- 
clay, mineral  paint,  and  building-stone.  Pop.  319. 

J.  F.  BEATTY,  ED.  "SULLIVAN  COUNTY  GAZETTE." 

Milan,  post-tp.  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Androseog- 
gin  River  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  has  manu- 
factures of  starch,  lumber,  and  other  goods.  Pop.  710. 

Milan,  post-tp.  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  4  churches 
and  several  small  villages.  Pop.  1474. 

Milan,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Eric  co.,  0.,  66  miles  W.  of 
Cleveland,  has  4  churches,  the  Western  Reserve  Normal 
School,  1  large  paint  manufactory,  shipyard,  2  carriage- 
shops,  1  banking-house,  1  newspaper.  Pop.  of  v.  774 ;  of 
tp.  2210.  A.  H.  BALSLEY,  En.  "  MILAN  ADVERTISER." 

Milan  Depot,  post-v.  of  Gibson  co.,  Tenn.,  90  miles 
X.  E.  of  Memphis,  at  the  junction  of  the  Memphis  and 
Louisville,  the  Mississippi  Central,  and  the  Tennessee 
R.  Rs.,  has  1  college  and  free  high  school,  1  newspaper, 
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strain  cotton  and  planing  mills,  3  hotel?,  and  a  number  of 
business-firms.     Incorporated  1866.     Pop.  about  2000. 

W.  A.  WADE,  ED.  "MILAN  EXCHANGE." 
Milaz'zo,  large  seaport  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Messina,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Milazzo,  about  27  miles 
W.  of  the  city  of  Messina.  This  town  stands  partly  on 
the  shore  and  partly  on  a  high  promontory,  which  grad- 
ually slopes  seaward  till  its  rocky  extremity  is  lost  in  the 
waves.  The  lower  town  is  undefended,  but  the  upper  town 
is  walled  and  strongly  fortified.  There  arc  some  buildings 
of  interest  here,  and  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  town  be- 
low. The  harbor  is  sufficiently  large  and  deep  to  receive 
ships  of  war,  and  about  1000  vessels,  including  those  en- 
gaged in  the  coasting-trade,  annually  enter  this  port.  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  oil,  wine,  salt  fish,  linseed,  dried 
fruits,  etc.  Fish  of  excellent  quality  abound  in  the  neigh- 
boring waters.  Milazzo  (anc.  Mile)  was  founded  by  the 
Zanclei  more  than  700  years  before  our  era,  and  has  shared 
the  general  vicissitudes  of  the  island.  It  has  been  the 
theatre  of  many  battles,  the  last  in  1860,  when  Garibaldi, 
July  20,  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Milazzo 
and  the  city  of  Messina.  Pop.  in  1874,  12,060. 

Mil'bridge,  a  maritime  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Washington 
co.,  Me.,  on  Narraguagus  Bay,  30  miles  \V.  of  Machias. 
Shipbuilding,  the  fisheries,  and  trade  are  the  leading  in- 
dustrial pursuits.  Pop.  1558. 

Mil'burn,  post-v.  of  Ballard  co.,  Ky.,  17  miles  E.  of 
Columbus.  Pop.  314. 

>l  illim  n  (WILLIAM  Ilr.Nnv),  b.  at  Philadelphia  Sept. 
26,  1823;  removed  in  childhood  to  Jacksonville,  111.; 
studied  at  Illinois  College,  notwithstanding  a  partial  loss 
of  sight ;  became  a  Methodist  itinerant  preacher  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States;  was  settled 
for  a  time  at  Montgomery,  and  afterwards  at  Mobile,  Ala.; 
became  a  popular  and  eloquent  lecturer  and  chaplain  to 
Congress;  went  to  England  in  Is.'i!*,  and  lectured  with 
success  in  the  principal  cities.  On  his  return  he  was  or- 
dained in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  but.  returned 
in  1 S72  to  Methodism.  He  is  widely  known  as  "  the  blind 
preacher,"  and  has  published  liiftr.  A.r< .  mid  Xii<{illf-ltiii/» 
(ls;i7].  Ten  Years  of  I'mu-lirr  Lift  (1859),  and  Pionecn 
>t:i<l  I'rople  of  the  JTlMta^ppi  Vnllcy  (1860). 

Mil'dew  [Ang.-Sax.  m  i  I  •!  >>,,,,•:  Gcr.  .IfflittlniH,  "meal- 
dew"],  the  popular  name  of  certain  minute  parasitic  ftiugi 
in  which  agriculturists  and  horticulturists  find  one  of  their 
most  dangerous  enemies.  The  name  was  originally  re- 
stricted to  the  white  moulds  of  the  genus  flufi  ////*.  but  is 
now  commonly  applied  also  to  other  genera,  even  to  the 
dark-colored  fungi  which  attack  our  fruit  trees.  The  most 
important  of  these  parasitic  fungi  are  those  which  infest 
the  cereals  and  often  injure  the  grain-crops  very  materially, 
such  as  the  wheat  mildew  (Pnrrinia  ifrnminiH},  the  red  rust 
(Trichohaftia  ruliiyit  and  linerti-f),  the  smut  (Uvtitnr/o  tei/e- 
fiini),  and  the  bunt  (Tilletia  caries).  As  a  preventive 
against  this  disease  the  seed-wheat  is  treated  to  a  bath  of 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  kills  the  spores 
carried  along  with  the  grain.  Another  very  injurious  and 
widely  disseminated  mildew  ( Oiilium  Tucker!)  is  that  which 
attacks  the  grapevine,  destroying  the  foliage,  and  thereby 
preventing  the  fruit  from  ripening.  It  appears  as  grayish 
spots  on  the  young  shoots,  ttio  under  surface  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  stems  of  the  fruit,  and  has  often  caused  great  de- 
struction and  desolation  in  the  wine-growing  regions  of 
Knropu.  As  a  remedy  against  this  disease  the  vines  and 
trellises  are  sprinkled  in  early  spring,  when  the  buds  first 
appear,  with  a  solution  of  8£  ounces  of  common  salt  and 
4  ounces  of  saltpetre,  with  36  ounces  of  water,  to  which 
are  added  10  drops  of  oil  of  rosemary  and  10  drops  of  oil 
of  lavender,  1  part  of  this  solution  being  mixed  with  100 
parts  of  water.  The  solution  is  applied  by  the  aid  of  a 
syringe.  Afterwards,  when  the  leaves  have  expanded, 
they  are  well  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur  by  the  aid  of 
a  bellows  especially  contrived  for  the  purpose.  Also  roses, 
lettuce,  cucumbers,  and  peas  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
mildew  when  sudden  changes  in  the  atmosphere  take  place 
after  a  long  interval  of  close,  damp  air.  Some  kinds  of 
fungi,  also  known  under  the  name  of  mildew,  attack  even 
linen  and  cotton  fabrics  and  paper  when  kept  in  a  damp 
place,  and  appear  on  the  surface  as  dark  spots. 

Mile  [Lat.  inil/f  patfiium,  a  "thousand  paces,"  of  five 
Roman  feet  each],  the  name  for  a  great  number  of  linear 
measures,  each  remotely  derived  from  the  Roman  mile. 
Among  the  principal  miles  are  the  following: 

English  and  U.  S.  statute  mile =  1. 

Roman  mile =    .0193 

Knu'lish  nautical  or  geographical  mite =  1.153 

Cerman  "  "     =-4.011 

Scotch  mile,  ancient =,  J.127 


Irish  mile,  ancient =  1.273 

German  short  mile =  3.897 

"        long      "   =5.753 

Prussian  mile =  4.680 

Danish        "    =4.684 

Swedish      "    =6.648 

The  geographical  mile  is  one  minute  of  the  earth's  equator ; 
the  German  geographical  mile  is  four  times  as  long  as 
ours.  Our  statute  mile  was  fixed  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time  at  52SO  feet,  and  has  not  since  been  changed. 
Miles,  tp.  of  Centre  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1325. 
Miles  (JAMKS  WAHI.KV),  b.  1819  at  Charleston,  S.  C.; 
graduated  at  South  Carolina  College:  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  became  a  foreign 
missionary  :  was  assistant  rector  of  St.  Michael's,  Charles- 
ton ;  was  afterwards  professor  of  Greek  and  history  in 
Charleston  College,  Ilis  writings  have  vigor  and  merit. 
Among  them  is  PkiloinpKic  Theology  (1849). 

Miles  (Gen.  NKLSOX  A.),  b.  at  Wachusettville,  Mass., 
Aug.  8.  18.19;  entered  the  volunteer  service  as  lieutenant 
in  the  22d  Massachusetts  Vols.  Oct.,  ISfil  ;  was  distin- 
guished at  Fair  Oaks  and  at  Malvern  :  became  adjutant- 
general  of  a  brigade;  was  appointed  colonel  Gist  New 
York  Vols.  Sept.  30,  1862,  which  he  commanded  at  Fred- 
ericksburg :  was  severely  wounded  at  Chaneellorsville ; 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  May  12,  1864;  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Richmond  campaign  of  1S61  ;  appointed 
brevet  major-general  Dec.,  1864:  colonel  of  40th  Infantry 
U.  S.  A.  July  28,  1866;  transferred  to  the  5th  Infantry 
Mar.  15,  1869,  and  commissioned  brevet  brigadier  and 
brevet  major-general  U.  S.  A.  Mar.  2,  1867. 

Miles  (Pi.iNv),  b.  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  in  1818;  was 
in  early  life  a  school-teacher;  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  and  studied  law  :  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe,  and  narrated  his  experiences  in  several  news- 
papers over  the  signature  of  "  Communipaw."  lie  pub- 
lished several  volumes — ft'eulimenlt  of  Fluiceri,  Stm, 
liei/inlff  (ISIS).  Klrmrnt*  of  Ifnemotechtly,  or  Art  of  Mi  »i- 
<"•//  i  IS48),  which  had  1  English  and  7  American  editions; 
NortKurfari,  or  Sambfa  in  Tee/and  (I  *.">!),  O^-nn  ,v/.,(//j 
Xiti-iiftttion  (1857),  and  r-»tttil  j?e/brin(1855).  To  the  -uh- 
ject  of  postal  reform  he  devoted  his  later  years  with  emi- 
nent success.  1>.  in  Malta  Apr.  6,  1805. 

Miles  (RiriiAiir,  Pirs),  b.  in  Maryland  May  17,  17SI1  ; 
was  consecrated  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Nashville, 
Tcnn.,  in  1838.  D.  Feb.  1,  1860. 

Miles  (W.  POUCHF.K).  b.  July,  1828,  in  Charleston, 
8.  C. ;  graduated  at  Charleston  College,  and  studied  law; 
was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  Charleston  Col- 
lege: mayor  of  Charleston  1856  and  1857,  and  introduced 
improved  police  and  drainage  systems;  was  distinguished 
for  gallant  and  humane  labors  during  the  yellow-fever 
Mfl  "M  at  Norfolk,  Va..  1855:  member  of  Congress  1857-61 ; 
and  afterwards  a  Confederate  colonel  and  Congressman. 

Milcs'burg,  post-b.  of  Boggs  tp..  Centre  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  R.  R..  at  the  junction  of  the  llellc- 
fonte  branch,  2  miles' N.  by  W.  of  Bellefonte.  Pop.  fillO. 

Mile'tus,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Ionia, 
was  on  the  Sinus  Latmicus,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Meander,  and  existed  as  a  town  at  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  planted  their  first  colonies  in  Asia  Minor:  but  on 
the  arrival  of  the  lonians  under  Xelens  all  the  male  citi- 
zens of  the  ancient  population  (Carians  or  Lcleges)  were 
massacred.  Miletus  soon  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
maritime  and  commercial  places  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
nionnpoli/.ed  the  trade  of  the  Euxine  ;  it  sent  its  vessels  into 
the  Atlantic ;  it  formed  a  great  number  of  prosperous  colo- 
nies, such  as  Abydos  and  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont, 
Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis,  Sinope  and  Amisus  on  the  Eux- 
ine, and  others  in  Thrace,  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  Borys- 
thcnes.  It  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Lydian  and 
Persian  rule,  but  after  its  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Per- 
sia in  500  B.C.  under  HiSTi.r.rs  (which  sec),  its  strength 
was  broken.  It  gave  some  signs  of  life  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  by  throwing  off  the  Athenian  yoke:  it  after- 
ward attempted  to  resist  Alexander  the  Great,  and  contin- 
ued a  place  of  commercial  consequence  until  desimycil  hv 
the  Turks.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  Palattia,  which  is 
described  as  "a  fever-stricken  place." 

Mil'field,  a  v.  of  Dover  tp.,  Athens  co.,  0.     Pop.  94. 

Mil'ford,  post-tp.  of  Lassen  oo.,  Cal.     Pop.  113. 

Milford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  \ew  Haven  co..  Conn.,  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wepowaug  River, 
and  on  the  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R..  has 
several  churches  and  schools,  a  manufactory  of  straw 
goods,  2  hotels,  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  3405. 

Milford,  post-v.  and  hundred  of  Kent  co..  Del.,  on 
Mispillion  River  and  on  the  Junction  and  Breakwater 
R.  R.,  is  a  shipping-point  for  produce,  has  several  churches 
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and  school;),  2  hotels,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  contains 
NORTH  MII.FORD  (which  see).     P»p.  :wi'.',. 

>l  ilt'ord,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Iroquois  CO.,  111.,  on  Sugar 
Creek  and  on  the  Chicago  Danville  and  Vincenncs  R.  K., 
10  miles  S.  of  Watseca.  Pop.  of  v.  230;  of  tp.  1107. 

Milford,  a  v.  (I'I.IFTY  P.  0.)  of  Clay  tp.,  Decatur  co., 
Ind.,  9  miles  W.  of  Grcensburg.  Pop.  316. 

Milford,  post-v.  of  Van  liurcn  t]>.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind., 
on  Turkey  Creek  nnil  on  the  Cincinnati  Wabash  and  Mich- 
igan K.  K.,  48  miles  X.  of  Wabash.  Pop.  432. 

Milford,  tp.  of  La  Grange  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1288. 

Milford,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  la.     Pop.  663. 

IHilford,  tp.  of  Story  co.,  la.     Pop.  503. 

Milford,  post-v.  anil  tp.  of  Riley  CO.,  Kan.,  near  the 
N.  E.  bank  of  the  Republican  River,  20  miles  W.  of  Man- 
hattan. 1'op.  741. 

Milford,  post-v.  of  Bracken  co.,  Ky.,  10  miles  S.  \V. 
of  Brookville,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  108. 

Milford,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  river  Penobscot  and  on  the  European  and  North 
American  R.  R.,  has  manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  827. 

Milford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  30 
miles  S.  W.  from  Boston,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R., 
has  3  railways,  2  banks,  and  stores;  is  one  of  the  largest 
boot-manufacturing  centres  in  the  country.     Pop.  9890. 
W.  H.  COOK,  ED.  "MILFORD  JOURNAL." 

Milford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  35  miles 
N.  W.  of  Detroit,  on  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquctte  R.  R., 
has  4  churches,  a  graded  union  school,  1  banking-house,  a 
foundry,  1  newspaper,  and  several  manufacturing  interests. 
Pop.  1767.  I.  P.  JACKSON,  ED.  "  MILFORD  TIMES." 

Milford,  post-tp.  of  Brown  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  632. 

Milford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Seward  co.,  Neb.,  on  Big 
Blue  River,  22  miles  W.  of  Lincoln,  in  an  agricultural  re- 
gion. Pop.  659. 

Milford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  50 
miles  N.  W.  of  Boston,  was  incorporated  1794,  has  a  free 
library,  a.  good  high  school,  2  banks,  1  hotel,  sends  220,000 
gallons  of  milk  to  Boston  annually,  and  large  quantities 
of  knitting-cotton,  men's  boots  and  shoes,  tassels,  picture 
and  mirror  frames,  and  furniture  of  all  kind*.  Granite- 
qnnrrying  forms  an  important  branch  of  industry.  Pop. 
260(>.  G.  E.  FOSTER,  ED.  "  MILFORD  WEEKLY  EXTERIORISE." 

Milford,  post-v.  of  Alexandria  tp.,  Hunterdon  co.,  N.  J., 
near  the  Delaware  River  and  on  the  Belvidoro  Delaware 
R.  R. 


Milford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  11  miles 
S.  of  Cooperstown.  The  township  is  traversed  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna  River  and  the  Cooperstown  and  Susquohanna 
Valley  R.  R.  Pop.  2301. 

Milford,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  0.     Pop.  1828. 

Milford,  post-v.  of  Miami  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0.,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Little  Miami  River.  Milford  R.  R.  Station 
(called  also  Montauk)  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  in 
Hamilton  county,  on  the  Little  Miami  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  620. 

Milford,  tp.  of  Defiance  co.,  0.     Pop.  1555. 

Milford,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  1024. 

Milford,  Union  co.,  0.     See  MILFORD  CENTRE. 

Milford,  tp.  of  Bucks  eo.,  Pa.     Pop.  2900. 

Milford,  tp.  of  Juniata  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1158. 

Milford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  Pa.,  97  miles 

from  New  York  City,  has  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  7  hotels, 

and  stores.     It  is  a  popular  summer  resort  for  tourists. 

Principal  occupation,  farming.     Pop.  of  v.  746  ;  of  tp.  912. 

JAMES  II.  DONY,  ED.  "MILFORD  HERALD." 

Milford,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1409. 

Milford,  post-v.  of  Ellis  co.,  Tex.,  25  miles  W.  of  Cor- 
Bicnna,  has  4  churches  and  good  schools.  Pop.  995. 

Milford,  post-tp.  of  Jefferson  eo.,  Wis.     Pop.  1608. 

Milford  Centre  (MILFORD  R.  R.  STATION),  post-v.  of 
Union  tp.,  Union  Co.,  0.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Cleveland 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati  and  the  Columbus  Chicago  and 
Indiana  Central  R.  Rs.  Pop.  372. 

Milford  Square,  post-v.  of  Bucks  oo.,  Pa.,  40  miles 
N.  of  Philadelphia,  has  several  largo  mills,  1  printing-office 
publishing  three  different  papers,  and  stores.  Principal 
employment,  fanning.  Pop.  about  200. 

J.  G.  STAUFFER,  ED.  ''  RKFOHMKK  AND  Ar.RirrLTURiST." 

Milfort'  (Gen.  LE  CI.ERC),  b.  at  M<!zieres.  Franco,  about 
IT.'iU  ;  came  to  America  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  and 
after  travelling  through  the  British  colonies  settled  among 
the  Creeks  about  1776;  married  a  sister  of  Alexander  Ma<-- 
Ciillivray  :  became  a  chief  and  took  part  in  the  war  against 
the  Southern  colonists.  In  1796,  after  the  death  of  his 


wife,  he  returned  to  France ;  became  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  :  published  a  work  upon  his  Amer- 
ican adventures  and  his  residence  in  the  Creek  Nation 
(1SIIL1).  and  d.  at  Meziercs  in  1817. 

Milhau',  or  Millau,  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aveyron,  on  the  Tarn.  It  has  large  tanneries  and 
manufactures  of  glo\  us.  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  leather,  wool,  and  timber.  During  the  religious  wars  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Cah  inists,  but  its 
castle  was  demolished  by  Louis  XIII.  Pop.  12,636. 

Mil'itary,  tp.  of  Winneshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  1515. 

Military  Academies,  as  they  now  exist,  are  of  quite 
modern  origin.  In  modern  times  many  circumstanrrs 
have  combined  to  make  war  far  more  a  matter  of  science 
and  skill,  and  less  a  matter  of  brute  force  and  courage, 
than  formerly.  Hence  the  great  necessity  for  a  thorough 
preparation  of  officers,  upon  whose  character  and  ability 
the  results  of  war,  with  all  its  momentous  consequences, 
must  very  greatly  depend.  As  the  peculiar  instruction  and 
training  required  cannot  be  furnished  by  the  ordinary  ed- 
ucational institutions,  special  schools  have  been  judged 
necessary,  and  have  been  carefully  organized  by  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  globe.  Only  the  principal  mili- 
tary schools  of  some  of  the  great  military  powers  are  here 
noticed. 

GRKAT  BRITAIN.  1.  The  Knyal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich,  instituted  in  1741,  for  the  instruction  of  officers 
of  the  artillery  and  engineers.  Admission  is  by  open  com- 
petitive examinations,  conducted  by  the  civil  service  com- 
missioners, and  held  twice  a  year.  The  subjects  are  math- 
ematics, English  language,  literature,  and  history,  Latin 
and  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian,  Russian,  Spanish  or 
Hindustani,  chemistry,  general  and  physical  geography, 
free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing.  Of  these  subjects,  the 
candidate  is  examined  in  only  four,  exclusive  of  drawing, 
one  being  mathematics.  Age  of  admission,  sixteen  to 
eighteen  years.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  two  and  a 
half  years,  and  embraces  mathematics,  fortification,  artil- 
lery, military  drawing  and  reconnoissance,  military  history 
and  geography,  French  or  German,  elementary  chemistry 
and  physics,  drills,  and  exercises ;  certain  voluntary  sub- 
jects being  allowed  to  be  taken  up  at  the  option  of  the  stu- 
dent. The  cadets  pay  an  annual  contribution,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  same  for  all,  being  greatest  for  sons  of 
civilians,  less  for  sons  of  military  and  naval  officers,  and 
least  for  sons  of  deceased  officers  whose  families  are  in  pe- 
cuniary distress.  The  queen's  cadets  pay  nothing.  In 
Feb.,  1875,  there  were  198  cadets  and  about  20  professors 
and  instructors,  besides  the  staff  of  government  and  admin- 
istration. The  academy  prepares  candidates  for  the  royal 
engineers  and  the  royal  artillery,  the  best  scholars  being 
allowed  to  choose  the  engineer  corps. 

2.  The  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  instituted 
in  1799.     It  is  for  the  instruction  of  those  intended  for 
officers  of  cavalry  or  infantry.     Its  object  is  to  afford  a 
special  military  education  to  sub-lieutenants  recently  com- 
missioned and  to  successful  candidates  in  the  competitive 
examinations  for  commissions.     The  number  of  students 
varies  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  service;  it  is 
now  250;  with  about  24  professors  and  instructors,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  staff  of  government  and  administration,  con- 
sisting of  6  officers.     Admission  is  by  competitive  exam- 
ination  before  the  civil  service  commission.     The  course 
lasts  one  year,  divided  into  two  terms.     The  course  of  in- 
struction embraces  the  regulations  and  orders  for  the  army, 
regimental  interior  economy,  accounts  and  correspondence, 
military  law,  elements  of  tactics,  field  fortification  and  the 
elements  of  permanent  fortification,  military  topography 
and  reconnoissance,  infantry  and  field  artillery  drill,  rid- 
ing, gymnastics.      The  sub-lieutenants  have  the  pay  of 
their  grade ;  the  other  students  receive  no  pay  ;  all  students 
pay  for  messing  and  washing. 

3.  The  titaff  College  at  Sandhurst  is  for  the  instruction 
of  staff  officers.     Formerly,  the  senior  department  of  the 
Royal  Military  College,  it  is  now  a  distinct  institution. 
Admission  is  wholly  by  competitive  examination,  open  to 
officers  of  all  arms  of  the  service,  including  artillery  and 
engineers.     Candidates  must  have  served  five  years,  and 
also  have  certain  certificates  from  their  superiors.      The 
subjects  of  the  competitive  examination  are  mathematics, 
military  history  and    geography,  French,   German,    and 
Hindustani,  fortification,  military  drawing,  geology,  and 
chemistry ;  mathematics,  one  of  the  three  languages,  and 
elementary  field  fortification  are  obligatory  ;  the  remaining 
subjects  are  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.     The  course 
lii.-t-  two  years,  and  embraces  fortification  and  field  engi- 
neering, artillery,  topography,  etc.,  reconnoissance,  military 
art,  history  and  geography,  military  administration  and 
law,  French,  German,  or   Hindustani,  military  telegraphy 
and  signalling,  riding.     These  are  obligatory,  and  geology, 
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two  of  the  three  languages,  and  experimental  sciences  are 
voluntary.  The  number  of  students  is  40,  with  10  profes- 
sors nnd  instructors,  exclusive  of  the  staff  of  government 
and  instruction. 

4.  Great  ISritain  has  also  the  lloyal  School  of  Military 
Enaineerinq  at  Chatham,  the  Advanced  Class  of  Artillery 
Officers  at  Woolwich,  the  School  i>f  Gunnery  at  Shoebury- 
ness,  the  Survey  Class  at  Aldersliott,  the  School  of  Mu*l,''  try 
at  Hvthe,  the  Army  Medical  School  at  Netlcy,  the  A'"//"/ 
Hibernian  Military  School  at  Dublin,  schools  and  asylums 
for  soldiers  and  soldiers'  children. 

FRANTE.  1.  Tlir  I'olytechnic  School  at  Paris. — This  cel- 
ebrated school  was  commenced  in  1794,  but  received  its 
organic  law  in  17110  from  La  Place,  then  minister  of  the 
interior  under  Napoleon.  It  is  a  scientific  school,  giving 
a  preparatory  education  for  several  brandies  of  the  public 
service — viz.  the  engineers,  artillery,  and  staff,  the  depart- 
ment of  powder  and  saltpetre,  the  navy  and  marine  artil- 
lery, the  naval  architects,  the  hydrographical  engineers, 
the  corps  of  roads  and  bridges  (jionts  rt  rA«n»«/V»),  the 
corps  of  mines,  the  telegraph  department,  the  tobacco  de- 
partment, and  for  other  branches  requiring  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  Ad- 
mission is  wholly  by  competitive  examination.  Age  of 
admission,  sixteen  to  twenty  yc:irs,  or,  if  in  the  army,  not 
over  twenty-five  years.  The  candidate  must  have  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  science  or  of  bachelor  of  literature, 
and  is  examined  in  arithmetic,  problems  in  descriptive 
geometry,  French,  resolution  of  triangles,  figure  and  color 
drawing!",  algebra  and  analytical  geometry,  elementary  nnd 
descriptive  geometry,  physics  and  chemistry,  and  German 
language.  The  course  lasts  two  years,  and  embraces  analy- 
sis, descriptive  geometry  and  stereotomy,  mechanics  and 
machines,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  geodesy,  archi- 
tecture and  publicworks,  topography,  military  art  and  for- 
tification, composition  and  French  literature.  German  lan- 
guage, history,  figure,  landscape,  and  color  drawing.  The 
number  of  |ni|Mls  is  about  500,  with  about  32  professors  and 
instructors,  exclusiveof  the  staff  of  government  and  admin- 
istration. Pupils  pay  a  certain  amount  annually,  but  aid 
is  given  by  the  state  to  those  needing  it.  As  a  scientific. 
and  especially  as  a  mathematical,  school  this  institution 
is  probably  not  surpassed,  if  equalled.  Among  its  early 
professors  are  such  names  as  Lagrange.  La  Place,  and 
Monge;  among  its  pupils,  Mains.  Hauy,  liiot.  Poisson.  I>c 
Barante,  Arago,  Cauchy,  Cavaignac,  Lamoriciere,  and  Elie 
de  Beaumont. 

2.  The  Special  Military  School  at  St.  Cyr  is  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  those  destined  to  become  officers  of  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  marine  corps.     A  certain  number  of 
the  highest  graduates  compete  for  admission  to  the  Stall 
School  at  Paris.     The  course  of  study  lasts  two  years,  em- 
bracing topography,  fortification,  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration, artillery,  military  art  and  history,  geography,  hy- 
giene, literature,  Gorman,  drawing,  and  military  exercises. 
There  are  now  (Feb.,  1875)  about  700  pupils,  with  about 
42  professors  and  instructors,  and  about  26  military  officers 
of  instruction  in  drill,  etc..  exclusive  of  the  staff  of  govern- 
ment and  administration.     Age  of  admission,  seventeen  to 
twenty,  or,  if  already  in  the  army,  not  over  twenty-five 
years.     Admission  is  wholly  by  competitive  examination 
in  the  following  subjects — viz.  French  composition,  Latin 
version,  mathematical  composition  and  use  of  logarithms, 
mechanical  and  imitation   drawing,  drawing  with   iudia 
ink,  arithmetic,  algebra  and  plane  trigonometry,  geom- 
etry, descriptive  geometry,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry. 
history,  geography.  German.     The  school  is  more  military 
and  practical,  and  less  theoretical  and  scientific,  than  the 
Polytechnic  School. 

3.  France  has  also  the  School  of  Artillery  and  Engineers 
at  Fontainebleau,  the  Cni-n/i-if  School  at  Saumur,  the  Staff 
School  at  Paris,  the  Military  Orphan  School  at  La  Fleche, 
the  Medical  School  at  Paris,  the  School  of  Musketry  and 
the  Gymnastic  School  at  Vincennes,  the  Mimic  School  and 
regimental  schools. 

PRUSSIA.  1.  The  War  School*. — These  schools  are  eight 
in  number,  situated  at  Erfurt,  Potsdam,  Xcis-e.  Kngcrs. 
Casscl,  Hanover,  Anclam,  and  Metz,  and  are  designed  for 
the  instruction  of  those  intended  for  officers  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  and  as  preparatory  to  the  Artillery  and  En- 
gineers' School.  To  become  an  officer  in  the  Prussian 
army  a  young  man  obtains  a  nomination  from  the  colonel 
of  some  regiment,  which  he  then  enters  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, with  a  recognition  of  being  a  candidate  for  the  rank 
of  officer;  before  attaining  which  he  must  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  the  subjects  of  a  good  general  education,  serve 
six  tn  nine  months  with  the  troops,  attend  a  war  school 
nine  months,  and  pass  an  examination  in  professional 
subjects.  Officers  of  artillery  and  engineers  must  also 
pass  through  the  Artillery  and  Engineers'  School.  The 
course  of  instruction  embraces  tactics,  fortification,  science 


of  arms,  military  surveying  and  drawing,  drill  in  infantry 
exercises,  manual  of  the  piece  in  artillery,  gymnastics, 
fencing,  riding,  and  musketry  practice.  There  is  about 
six  weeks' exercise  in  the  field  in  surveying,  rcconnoissance, 
and  applied  tactics.  The  course  lasts  about  nine  months. 
There  are  in  the  war  school  at  Anclam  100  pupils,  with  1 
major  commanding,  1  adjutant,  6  instructors  of  tactics, 
etc.,  and  8  professors. 

2.  The  Pallet  Schools. — There  are  seven  of  these  schools 
— viz.  a  senior  cadet  school  at  Berlin,  and  six  junior  cadet 
schools,  preparatory  to  the  senior,  situated  at  Potsdam, 
Culm.  Wahlstatt,  Bensbcrg,  Ploen,  and  Oranicnstcin.    Usu- 
ally, four  years  are  passed  in  the  junior  school,  two  years 
in  the  senior  school,  and  then  the  usual  term  at  a  war 
school ;  but  some  of  the  best  pupils  pass  an  additional  year 
at  the  senior  school,  and  do  not  pass  through  the  war  school. 
There  is  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  junior  schools, 
not  competitive;  from  the  junior  schools  pupils  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  senior  school  without  special  examination,  or 
a  pupil  may  be  admitted  to  tin-  senior  si-hool  on  examina- 
tion without  having  passed  through  the  junior  school.  Age 
of  admission  to  the  junior  schools,  about  ten  years  ;  to  the 
senior,  about  fifteen  years.     The  course  at  the  senior  school 
embraces    religious   instruction,   Latin.   German,    French, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  physics,  military  draw- 
ing,  imitation  drawing,  drill,  fencing,  riding,  and  gymnas- 
tics.    For  the  additional  year,  science  of  aims,  tactics,  for- 
tification, military  surveying  and   drawing,  topography, 
military  service  and  correspondence,  French  and  military 
exercises,  etc.    At  the  senior  school  in  Jan.,  is;.7),  ihere  were 
700  cadets  (a  number  to  be  soon  increased  in  sum,  with  :!  offi- 
cers for  superintendence,  28  officers  of  companies.  10  mili- 
tary instructors.  27  civilian  professors  and   instructors,  5 
surgeons   and   chaplains.     Total   for  superintendence   and 

instruction.  7o.      In  the  junior  schools  the use  embraces 

Hible  history.  Latin,  German   grammar  and  composition, 
French,  arithmetic,  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy-,  drawing,  writing,  drill,  gunnas 
tics,  fencing,  ami   (lancing.     In   each  junior  school  there 
are  about  200  pupils,  with  15  military  officers  and  instruct- 
ors, and  9  civilian  instructors.     Cadets  in  all  the  schools 
pay  a  certain  sum,  but  state  aid  is  given  as  circumstances 
require  it. 

3.  The  War  Academy  at    Berlin.     This   is  properly  a 
military  university,  designed  to  raise  the  .-ricntilic  spirit 
of  the   army,   with   the    special  object  of  giving  to   the 
most  able  officers  of  all  arms,  after  a  certain  number  of 
years'  service,  such  an  education  as  will  fit  them  for  po-ts 
of  high  command — for  the  staff,  as  instructors  in  military 
schools,  and  for  other  duties  demanding  superior  ability 
and  attainments.     The  course  lasts  three  years,  and  em- 
braces tactics,  science  of  arms,  mathematics,  general,  phvs,- 
ical,  and  military  geography,  fortification,  history,  history 
of   the  art   of    war.    military    administration,    surveving, 
geodesy,  staff  duty,  history  of  literature,  military  by- 
military  law,  physics,  chemistry,  art  of  sie^o,    French, 
and  Russian.     Part  of  the  course  is  voluntary.      Practical 
instruction  in  the  field  is  also  given  in  surveying,  tield- 
sketching.  staff  duty,  etc.     In  Jan.,  1875,  there  were  278 
pupils,  22  military  professors  and  instructors.  I.",  civilian 
professors  and  instructors,  and  4  officers  of  government 
and  administration,  besides  a  number  of  civilian  emp: 
Admission  is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  officers 
of  all  arms  of  the  service  who  have  seen  three  years'  ac- 
tual service,  and  who  can  obtain  from  their  superiors 
tificates  of  character,  ability,  practical  skill  as  regimental 
officers,  good  health,  freedom    from   pecuniary   difficulties. 
The  subjects  of  this  examination  arc  usually  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  fortification,  science  of  arms,  tactics, 
and  French. 

4.  Prussia  has  also  an  Artillery  and  Engineer  School  at 
Berlin,  a  Military  lti</in:/  School  at    llanotcr,  a  School  of 
Musketry  at   Spandau.   a  School  of  <!mni?ry  at  lierlin,  a 
Oywmattic  Scho<J  at  IJcrlin,  two  medical  schools  and  a  vet- 
erinary school  at  Berlin,  besides  schools  for  soldiers  and 
their  children. 

Austria,  Russia.  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  powers  have 
their  systems  of  military  schools,  of  which  tiiose  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  would  be  especially  noticeable,  but  those 
described  may  be  considered  ^pn'eaf  of  all  the  rot. 

The  UNITED  STATES.  The  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  (See  WEST  POINT.)  The  conception  of  a  military 
academy  in  this  country  dates  back  to  177B.  when  the  lack 
of  competent  officers  for  the  army  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  "prepare 
and  bring  in  a  plan  of  a  military  academy  at  the  army," 
but  no  further  action  appears  to  have  been  taken.  \Va-h 
ington  invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  in 
I7!i:i,  and  in  IT'.Hi  recommended  the  institution  of  a  mili- 
tary academy.  The  same  thing  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr. 
Mellenry,  secretary  of  war,  in  1800,  and  a  statement  fur- 
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nishcd  in  1801  in  answer  to  a  call  by  resolution  of  Con- 
gress, The  results  were,  a  provision  in  179-4  for  a  corps 
of  artillerists  and  engineers  of  four  battalions,  to  each  of 
which  8  cadets  were  to  be  attached,  with  some  provision 
for  instruction;  an  additional  regiment  of  artillerists  and 
engineers  was  authorized  in  17118,  the  number  of  cadets 
being  increased  to  56,  with  provision  for  books,  etc.,  and 
authority  to  appoint  4  teachers  ;  finally,  the  act  of  Mar. 
Ifi.  1802'.  founding  the  Military  Academy.  The  artillerists 
and  engineers  were  made  distinct  corps,  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers to  be  stationed  at  West  Point  and  to  constitute  a 
military  academy.  Forty  cadets  were  attached  to  one 
regiment  of  artillery,  and  10  cadets  to  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers. The  senior  engineer  officer  present  was  to  be  super- 
intendent. In  1803  a  teacher  of  Frencli  and  a  teacher  of 
drawing  were  authorized.  The  Military  Academy  was  thus 
formally  established,  but  these  provisions  were  far  from 
sufficient.  lietwcen  1802  and  1812  there  were  in  all  but  6 
instructors  at  West  Point,  of  whom  only  from  2  to  4  were 
present  at  the  same  time.  By  the  act  of  Apr.  29,  1812, 
it  is  declared  that  the  Military  Academy  shall  consist 
of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and,  in  addition  to  the  teach- 
ers of  French  and  drawing,  a  professor  of  natural  and  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and  a 
professor  of  engineering,  with  an  assistant  for  each.  The 
number  of  cadets  was  limited  to  250.  The  age  of  admis- 
sion was  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years,  the  candidate 
to  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
to  engage,  with  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  to 
serve  five  years,  unless  sooner  discharged.  By  this  and 
preceding  acts,  the  personnel  of  the  Academy  was  made  a 
military  body  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War. 
At  this  early  period  seems  to  have  been  established  the 
policy,  since  adhered  to,  not  to  maintain  any  considerable 
standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  but  to  educate  thoroughly 
officers  who  should  be  competent  to  organize  and  instruct 
the  new  levies  which  must  form  the  great  mass  of  the  army 
in  time  of  war.  During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence 
the  Academy  furnished  only  89  graduates.  In  1815  a 
change  was  made  by  an  order  of  the  war  department,  re- 
quiring a  permanent  superintendent,  and  making  the  chief 
of  the  corps  of  engineers  inspector  of  the  Academy,  with 
the  direction  that  no  officer  of  the  army  of  whatever  rank 
should  exercise  command  at  West  Point  unless  subordinate 
to  the  inspector  or  to  the  superintendent.  Rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  Academy  were  made,  and  those  of  1816 
provided  for  a  board  of  visitors.  Semi-annual  examina- 
tions were  ordered,  and  a  course  of  study  was  drawn  up 
and  approved.  The  uniform  of  the  cadets,  nearly  the 
same  as  now  worn,  was  prescribed  by  a  general  order  in 
1810. 

With  all  that  had  been  done  up  to  1817,  the  results  were 
very  unsatisfactory.  There  was  a  great  lack  of  system  and 
subordination  ;  cadets  were  admitted  without  regard  to 
age  or  qualification  ;  many  of  them  were  unfit  for  their  po- 
sitions, and  they  were  under  no  proper  control.  Although 
owing  much  to  the  efforts  of  its  two  first  superintendents, 
and  especially  to  Col.  Jonathan  Williams,  the  real  initia- 
tion of  the  Academy,  as  it  has  since  been,  dates  from  the 
appointment  of  Brevet  Major  (afterward  General)  Sylva- 
nus  Thayer  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  assumed  com- 
mand July  28,  1817.  Major  Thayer  was  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  as  well  as  of  the  Academy,  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812,  had  studied  the  mili- 
tary schools  of  Franco,  and  by  both  character  and  attain- 
ments possessed  rare  qualifications  for  the  position  of  su- 
perintendent. The  Academy  is  to-day  substantially  what 
it  was  made  by  Major  Thayer  daring  the  sixteen  years  of 
his  administration,  with  the  aid  of  able  officers  and  pro- 
fessors under  him.  He  established  the  office  of  command- 
ant of  cadets  and  instructor  of  tactics,  since  recognized  by 
Congress;  arranged  a  course  of  studies;  introduced  the 
division  of  classes  into  sections,  and  transfers  between  the 
sections;  introduced  weekly  class  reports  showing  weekly 
progress,  and  by  a  system  of  daily  marks  indicating  the 
individual  progress  of  cadets.  The  check-book  controlling 
the  expenses  of  cadets,  the  extensive  use  of  the  black- 
board, and  the  essential  parts  of  the  regulations  now 
governing  the  Academy,  are  duo  to  him.  Ten  months  of 
the  year  were  allotted  to  academic  duties,  and  two  months 
to  those  of  camp.  He  inculcated  by  precept  and  example 
that  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty  and  unquestioning,  prompt 
obedience,  to  lawful  authority  which  still  distinguish  the 
graduate  of  West  Point.  Under  the  able  superintendents 
who  have  succeeded  him  the  system  has  been  steadily 
maintained,  the  course  of  instruction  has  been  improved, 
new  textbooks,  instruments,  and  apparatus  introduced,  and 
most  of  the  important  buildings  and  improvements  have 
been  constructed.  Besides  the  departments  already  men- 
tioned, the  professorship  of  geography,  history,  and  ethics 
was  created  by  act  of  April  14,  1818,  with  the  chaplain  as 


professor ;  the  professorship  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology  by  act  of  July  5,  18M8;  the  professorships  of 
French  and  of  drawing  by  act  of  Aug.  8,  1846;  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Spanish  by  act  of  Feb.  10,  1857;  the  depart- 
ment of  law,  with  an  officer  detailed  from  the  judge-advo- 
cates of  the  army  as  professor,  was  authorized  in  1874. 
In  IStO,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  commandant  of  cadets 
was  to  be  the  instructor  of  either  artillery,  cavalry,  or  in- 
fantry tactics,  or  of  practical  engineering,  and  by  act  of 
June  12,  1858,  he  was  made  instructor  of  artillery,  in- 
fantry, and  cavalry  tactics.  In  1838  an  act  of  Congress 
required  cadets  to  bind  themselves  to  serve  eight  years  in- 
stead of  five.  Instruction  in  light  artillery  and  rilling  was 
introduced  in  1839. 

In  the  appointment  of  cadets  it  has  been  admitted  as  a 
principle  that  the  sons  of  those  who  have  lost  their  lives 
in  the  defence  of  the  country  should  have  preference. 
The  custom  of  appointing  cadets  from  districts  naturally 
arose  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  to  distribute  all  ap- 
pointments under  the  general  government  in  proportion  to 
representation,  and  was  converted  into  a  law  in  1843.  In 
like  manner  became  established  the  custom  of  giving  de- 
cisive weight  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Representative 
or  delegate  from  the  district  or  Territory.  This  has  per- 
haps the  effect  of  interesting  members  of  Congress  in  the 
Academy,  but  it  too  frequently  happens  that  merely  po- 
litical or  personal  considerations  govern  the  selection. 
Hence,  the  large  proportion  of  those  appointed  that  fail  to 
complete  the  course,  hitherto  fully  one-half.  Nor  is  the 
average  ability  of  the  graduates  so  great  as  would  result 
from  admission  under  a  better  system  of  selection.  The 
monthly  pay  of  cadets  was  $28  in  'lS02,  $24  in  1845,  $30  in 
1857,  and  in  1864  about  $50,  which  is  the  present  rate  (1875). 
A  "board  of  visitors,"  to  attend  the  annual  examinations 
and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  Academy,  provided  for 
in  1816  by  regulation  from  the  war  department,  was  first 
assembled  after  Major  Thayer  became  superintendent. 
Discontinued  by  the  act  of  1843,  it  was  again  authorized 
by  act  of  Aug.  8,  1846,  the  members  to  be  selected  by  the 
President  from  one-half  the  number  of  States  annually, 
alternating  with  the  other  half;  the  number  of  members 
was  reduced  to  seven  in  1868 ;  and  to  this  number  were 
added  in  1870  two  Senators  and  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  designated  ^respectively 
by  the  president  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  local  rank  and  pay  of  colonel  of  engineers 
were  given  to  the  superintendent,®  and  the  local  rank  and 
pay  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers  to  the  commandant 
of  cadets  in  1858.  The  course  of  study  was  in  1854,  by 
direction  of  the  secretary  of  war,  extended  to  five  years, 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  boards  of  visitors, 
in  order  to  give  more  time  for  English  studies,  history,  and 
military  law.  By  the  same  authority  the  course  was  sud- 
denly reduced  to  four  years  in  Oct.,  1858,  and  again  ex- 
tended to  five  years  in  Apr.,  1859.  Again,  in  1861  the 
course  was  changed  to  four  years,  and  so  remains  at  the 
present  time. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  a  number 
of  cadets  as  well  as  graduates  of  the  Academy  from 
Southern  States  resigned  and  joined  the  secession  move- 
ment of  their  States.  In  Nov.,  1860,  the  number  of  cadets 
was  278,  of  whom  86  were  appointed  from  the  Southern 
States ;  65  of  this  number  left  the  Academy  on  account  of 
the  civil  war,  leaving  21  from  the  Southern  States  at  the 
Academy.  The  charge,  hastily  and  ignorantly  made,  that 
the  majority  of  the  graduates  of  the  Academy  joined  the 
Southern  States,  is  groundless ;  fully  three-fourths  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  U.  S.  government,  of  whom  many  were 
from  Southern  States.  Those  who  went  with  the  South 
were  at  once  placed  in  prominent  positions,  which  was  far 
from  being  so  generally  the  case  at  the  North  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war.  Considering  that  the  doctrine  of  para- 
mount allegiance  due  to  the  State,  rather  than  to  the  U.  S., 
had  prevailed  for  many  years  at  the  South,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly whole  delegations  in  Congress,  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  numbers  of  civil  officers  went  with 
their  respective  States,  it  was  certainly  difficult  for  South- 
ern graduates  of  the  Academy  to  remain  wholly  unaffected 
by  the  action  of  their  States. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  superintendents  of  the  Acad- 
emy, all  but  the  first  being  graduates  :  Jonathan  Williams, 
Joseph  (}.  Swift,  Alden  Partridge,  Sylvanus  Thayer,  Ren6 
E.  De  Russy,  Richard  Dolafield,  Henry  Brewerton,  Robert 
E.  Lee,  John  G.  Barnard,  Peter  G.  T.  Beauregard,  Alex- 
ander H.  Bowman,  Zealous  B.  Tower,  George  W.  Cullum, 
Thomas  G.  Pitcher,  Thomas  H.  Ruger  (present,  1875). 
Among  the  professors,  past  and  present,  may  be  mentioned 


•Up  to  July  13,  1866,  tho  superintendent  was  an  officer  of  en- 
gineers, of  which  corps  tho  Academy  itself  formed  part.  By 
the  act  of  that  date  the  superiutendency  was  thrown  open  to 
all  branches  of  the  service.  (See  EXGIMJEKS,  COKI-S  OK.; 
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Crozct,  Douglass,  Mahan,  Mansfield,  Courtenay,  Bartlett, 
Hassler,  Ellicott,  Davics,  Church.  Bailey.  Weir,  lierard, 
and  (chaplains)  Mcllvaine  and  Warner.  Of  the  services 
of  the  graduates  in  the  war  with  Mexico.  (!cn.  Winfield 
Scott  has  thus  spoken:  "I  give  it  as  my  fixed  opinion 
that  but  for  our  graduated  cadets  the  war  between  the  U.  S. 
ami  Mexico  might,  ami  probably  would,  have  lasted  some 
four  or  five  years,  with,  in  its  first  half,  more  defeats  than 
victories  falling  to  our  share;  whereas  in  less  than  two 
campaigns  we  conquered  a  great  country  and  a  peace  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  battle  or  skirmish."  A  great  in- 
fluence has  been  exercised  by  the  Academy  upon  scientific 
education  in  this  country.  Prof.  Mahan,  through  his  long 
career  of  instruction  and  through  his  textbooks,  has  left 
an  ineffaceable  impression  upon  its  engineering  develop- 
ment. The  textbooks  in  mathematics  of  Davics  and 
Church  are  most  widely  and  favorably  known.  Many  of 
our  most  distinguished  civil  engineers,  and  many  of  our 
aMest  college  professors,  have  been  graduates,  ;m<l  es- 
pecially  in  its  early  days  the  Academy  exerted  a  powerful 
stimulus  upon  college  education.  The  whole  number  of 
graduates  from  1 S02  to  1875,  inclusive,  was  2592,  of  whom 
I  1 12  were  living  and  11  SO  deceased,  including  1!>2  killed 
in  battle.  Of  those  living,  755  were  still  in  the  army,  and 
687  out  of  service,  many  of  whom  are  filling  prominent 
positions  of  usefulness  in  the  civil  service  and  in  our 
educational  institutions.  According  to  Maj.  Boyn!<>n. 
the  aggregate  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  U.  S. 
for  tile  Academy  from  ISIP2  to  ISIil,  sixty  two  years,  was 
S7,l:i:;.2:'.."i.70,  the  largest  annual  appropriation  being 
$2112, .">:i."i. :'.o  ;  the  average  being  about  $115, 0(1(1,  annually. 

I'i'fHi'nt  l>i-i/ntii:iil!:iii.  <'<nir*i'  <>/  Sliiily,  .!/.;•/•  <;/'  Ai/niii- 
m'nii,  nud  Dint-i/iffne. — -The  supervision  and  charge  of  the 
Academy  arc  in  the  war  department  :  and  the  present 
t'irv  of  war  has  of  lato  years  exercised  a  personal  super- 
\i-ion.  The  staff  of  government  and  instruction  consists  »t' 
(1)  The  superintendent,  directing  the  studies  and  exercises. 
and  exercising  command  over  all  persons  belonging  to  the 
Academy,  and  commanding  the  military  post.  The  inili- 
tarv  staff  includes  an  adjutant,  quartermaster,  treasurer. 
surgeon,  aii'l  a-sistant  surgeon.  (2)  The  commandant  of 
-.  an  officer  of  the  army,  who  is  the  instructor  of 
artillery,  infantry,  ami  cavalry  tactics,  and  is  charged  with 
the  discipline  and  administration,  and  commands  the  bat- 
talion of  cadeta.  He  has  usually  six  assistants,  likewise 
army  officers.  (3)  Eight  commissioned  professors,  one  pro- 
fessor detailed  from  the  judge-advocates  of  the  army,  an  in 
structor  of  practical  military  engineering,  and  an  instruc- 
tor of  ordnance  and  gunnery,  taken  respectively  from  the 
engineer  and  ordnance  corps.  These  (me  superintendent 
and  commandant  included)  constitute  the  academic  board. 
There  are  about  thirty-two  assistant  professors  and  in- 
structors, including  those  in  tactics,  and  one  sword-master. 
Kxccpt  eight  professors,  all  officers  and  instructors  of  the 
Academy  are  officers  of  the  army  detailed  for  the  duty, 
usually  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  academic  board 
ex  amines  candidates  for  admission  and  cadet  s,  rerommenils 
textbooks,  loaps,  models,  ete.,  draws  up  programmes  of 
instruction,  etc.,  grants  diplomas,  etc.  For  the  purpose  of 
discipline  and  tactical  instruction  the  cadets  are  organized 
as  a  battalion  of  four  companies,  each  under  the  super 
vision  of  an  instructor  of  tactics,  with  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  selected  from  the  cadets  them- 
Usually  cadet-officers  are  selected  from  the  first  class,* 
sergeants  from  the  second  class,  and  corporals  from  the 
third  class.  There  are  also  a  cadet  adjutant,  quartermaster. 
sergeant-major,  and  quartermaster-sergeant.  The  position 
of  cadet  officers  affects  their  relation  to  other  cadets  only 
when  on  duty  as  officers. 

For  academic  instruction,  each  of  the  four  classes  is 
divided  into  sections  in  each  study,  consisting  of  seven  to 
fifteen  cadets  each,  with  an  instructor  for  each  section,  who, 
however,  has  charge  usually  of  more  than  one  section. 
The  professor  exercises  a  supervision  over  the  \\hole,  in- 
structing different  sections  in  turn  or  assembling  the  whole 
class  for  lecture. 

Admitsian. — Each  Congressional  district  and  Territory 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  is  entitled  to  have  one  cadet 
at  the  Academy.  The  appointments  are  made  by  the  sec- 
retary of  war  at  the  request  of  the  Representative  or  del- 
egate in  Congress  from  the  district  or  Territory,  of  which 
the  person  appointed  must  bo  an  actual  resident.  The 
President  also  appoints  annually  ten  cadets  at  large,  and 
may  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  such  appointments.  Can- 
didates must  bo  between  seventeen  and  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  at  least  five  feet  in  height,  and  free  from  any  in- 
fectious or  immoral  disorder,  and  from  anything  which 
may  render  them  unfit  for  military  service.  They  must  be 

•The  classes  arc  numbered  In  Inverse  order  of  the  years  of 
their  service  at  the  Academy— that  most  recently  entered  being 
the  fourth,  ete. 


well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  orthography,  arithmetic, 
elements  of  English  grammar,  descriptive  geography,  par- 
ticularly of  our  own  country,  and  history  of  the  II.  S. 
Those  admitted  arc  required  to  sign  articles  binding  them- 
selves to  serve  the  II.  S.  eight  years  from  date  of  admission, 
unless  sooner  discharged.  An  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
1'.  S.  is  also  required, 

The  Course  of  Xtuily  occupies  four  years,  and  is  largely 
mathematical  and  professional,  embracing  the  following 
subjects:  (1)  Infantry  tactics  and  military  police  and  dis- 
cipline; (2)  mathematics,  including  algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  mensuration  and  surveying,  descriptive  ge- 
ometry, analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus ;  (3  and  4)  French  and  Spanish  languages  ;  (5)  draw- 
ing.  comprising  topography,  with  pencil,  ink,  and  colors, 
etc.;  (6)  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology:  (7)  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy,  comprising  mechanics  with 
applications,  acoustics,  optics,  and  astronomy:  (S)  ord- 
nance and  gunnery  ;  (9)  law.  including  general  principles, 
international  law.  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  etc.,  Rules  and 
Articles  of  War,  courts-martial:  (10)  practical  military 
engineering,  etc.;  (11)  military  and  civil  engineering  and 
the  science  of  war.  The  number  of  studies  is  not  I:i'_re, 
the  design  being  to  secure  thorough  instruction  in  a  few 
subjects  rather  than  superficial  instruction  in  many,  By 
a  s\>tem  of  numerical  marks  the  proficiency  of  a  cadet's 
daily  recitations  is  measured  :  and  these  are  taken  into 
account  in  making  up  the  "merit  rolls"  in  each  branch, 
as  well  as  in  the  general  class  "standing." 

lh'Hi-i/,t;,i>  is  \eiy  strict — more  so  than  in  the  army,  and 
probably  than  in  any  other  similar  institution.  The  aim 
is  to  inculcate  haliits  of  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to 
lawful  authority,  of  neatness,  order,  and  regularity,  of 
thoughtfulncss  and  attention  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  A 
scrupulous  regard  for  one's  word  is  also  required.  The 
s\-tcm  of  punishment  for  offences  is  remarkable  for  in- 
flexible enforcement  rather  than  for  severity.  lie-ides 
••  demerit  "  marks,  which  count  in  making  up  the  da-s 
standing,  cadets  arc  further  liable  to  three  classes  of  pun- 
ishment :  (1 )  privation  of  recreation,  etc..  extra  duty,  rep- 
rimands, arrests,  or  eonlineinent  to  nn.ni  or  t"nt  or  in  the 
light  prison,  reduction  to  ranks  of  officers  and  non-com- 
mi--ioned  officers;  (2)  confinement  in  dark  prison;  (3) 
suspension,  dismission  with  the  privilege  of  resigning. 
public  dismission.  Punishments  of  the  lir.-t  class  are  in- 
flicted by  the  superintendent  or  with  his  approval:  that 
of  the  second  class  only  by  sentence  of  a  court  martial, 
except  in  case  of  mutinous  cotnluet  or  breach  of  itnest. 
Monthly  statements  of  conduct  and  progress  in  studies  are 
sent  to  parents  or  guardians. 

I 'poll  graduating  the  class  is  divided  by  the  academic 
board  into  three  sections  of  varying  ami  unequal  numbers, 
according  to  class-rank  :  the  highe-t,  usually  very  small  and 
sninetime-  wanting,  is  recommended  for  promotion  in  any 
corps  in  the  army;  the  second,  in  anyc.nps  evej.t  the 
engineers  :  the  third,  in  any  corps  except  the  engineers  and 
the  artillery.  Commissions  for  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant 
arc  then  usually  conferred  by  the  Pre.-ident  in  accordance 
with  these  recommendations.  (Sec  ENUINKKKS,  CORPS  m •• ; 
and  for  further  information  on  military  schools  see  /ii/mrl 
,./'  tin-  /'.'».///»*  ri>»i»ii'«»i'oii  i,u  SiiHlnu*  of  Militiir/i  Kilin-n- 
ii«,i:  Barnard's  (Henry)  Milit<n-'/  X--/*oo/-  <///</  l'<>n>-ne»  of 
Iiifirnrtirm:  D'Ocagne's  (rrainl'i  Ki-<ili-*  */••  France.  For 
VIRGINIA  MILITAHV  INSTITUTE  see  that  head.) 

III. nil. ;K    I,.   AxmtKWS. 

Military  Frontier,  The,  is  a  crown-land  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  and  forms  a  peculiar  institution  in  the 
Austrian  .-talc.  It  consists  of  a  belt  of  land  stretching 
along  the  Turkish  frontier  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  Tran- 
sylvania, and  bounded  X.  by  Croatia.  Slavonia,  and  Hun- 
gary, and  S.  by  Bosnia.  Servia.  and  Wallachia.  and  coin- 
pri-os  an  area  of  12,800  square  miles,  with  1.0BJ.922  in- 
habitants. Its  organization  is  thoroughly  military.  The 
estates  form  fiefs,  which  the  state  gives,  not  to  individuals, 
but  to  families,  on  the  condition  that  all  male  members  of 
the  family  shall  do  military  MT\  ice  from  their  twentieth 
\car.  bv  which  means  it  became  possible  for  the  Austrian 
emperor  to  have  an  army  of  from  40,1100  to  50,000  men 
always  ready  on  the  frontier.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  this  organization  was  first  cstabli.-hcd.  and  also  in 
the  two  next  centuries,  it  rendered  great  service  to  Austria, 
but  in  our  time,  now  that  the  Turks  have  ceased  to  lie  dan- 
gerous in  a  military  point  of  view,  the  whole  institution  is 
rather  an  anomaly,  and  it  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
being  a. «ort  of  quarantine  and  a  guard  against  smugglers. 
\11  along  the  boundary-line  arc  erected  posts,  some  for 
four  men.  some  for  twelve  and  an  officer,  and  every  one 
who  passes  the  frontier  must  announce  himself  at  one  of 
these  posts,  and  after  being  allowed  to  pass  the  frontier  he 
must  stop  for  some  time  at  the  quarantine-house.  The  in- 
i  habitants  are  Croats,  Slavonians,  Magyars,  Germans,  Wai- 
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hichians,  Greeks,  and  Jews,  and  their  language  and  re- 
ligion are  as  different  as  their  descent,  though  most  of 
them  belong  either  to  the  Greek  or  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Military  Law.  Sec  COURT-MARTIAL  and  MARTIAL 
LAW. 

Military  Mining.  See  MIXES,  MILITARY,  by  0.  II. 
M i:\-ir,  I.'.  S.  Kng. 

Military  Orders.    See  KXIGHT. 

M ilitrl'lo,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania, 
situated  in  the  Val  di  Catania,  a  luxuriant  grain-growing 
rr"ion.  This  town  is  about  19  miles  from  Caltagirone. 
Pop.  in  1874,  9978. 

Mili'tiil,  a  derivative  from  the  Latin  mllet,  which  in 
its  original  signification  designated  the  foot  soldier  ("  thou- 
sandth walker")  furnished  from  each  household  under  the 
earlier  military  system  of  Rome.  Originally  synonymous 
with  the  cognate  derivative  "  military,"  as  embracing  the 
whole  body  of  national  troops,  whether  embodied  for  actual 
service  or  relegated  to  industrial  pursuits,  the  term  "  militia  " 
is  now  accepted  as  indicating  that  portion  of  the  military 
strength  of  a  nation  enrolled  for  discipline  and  instruction, 
but  local  in  its  organization,  and  engaged  in  active  service 
only  in  cases  of  emergency.  It  is  the  organized  national 
reserve  in  contradistinction  to  the  regular  army  and  the 
lei-ee  en  masse  of  the  country,  and  therefore  comprehends 
the  "  volunteer  "  organizations  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  S.,  the  National  Guards  of  France,  the  Landwehr  and 
Landsturm  of  Germany,  and  similar  organizations  in  the 
other  European  states. 

The  state  has  an  unqualified  right  to  exact  military  ser- 
vice from  its  subjects,  but  the  problem  of  so  exercising 
this  right  as  to  reconcile  the  productive,  preservative,  anil 
destructive  resources  of  a  country  presents  difficulties  to 
modern  statecraft  that  never  perplexed  the  lawgivers  of 
antiquity.  When  all  able-bodied  men  were  warriors  mili- 
tary systems  were  exceedingly  simple.  The  earliest  armies 
of  history  were  the  people  assembled  in  haste,  with  weapons 
familiar  from  infancy,  to  try  the  issue  of  brute  force  upon 
some  neighboring  community ;  and  while  wars  were  lim- 
ited to  brief  campaigns,  and  all  nations  were  alike  barbar- 
ous, the  necessity  of  permanently  mobilized  armies  had 
nut  arisen.  But  the  extension  of  national  boundaries  and 
the  advancement  of  civilization  essentially  modified  the 
primitive  system ;  with  the  expansion  of  national  domin- 
ation arose  the  necessity  for  more  prolonged  periods  of 
military  service.  Instead  of  by  days  and  weeks,  the  sol- 
dier's service  with  the  colors  was  now  measured  by  years, 
and  the  superior  military  efficiency  thus  developed  ren- 
dered still  further  conquest  possible.  It  certainly  was  not 
with  militia,  in  its  modern  acceptation,  that  the  Mace- 
donian and  Roman  empires  extended  over  the  classic  world. 
A  no  less  potent  cause  for  abandoning  the  older  system 
existed  in  that  general  enlightenment  of  the  world  which 
gradually  pervaded  civil  as  well  as  military  affairs  till 
]>i':iro  offered  triumphs  no  longer  despised.  Communities 
became  engrossed  in  productive  industries  that  in  their 
development  became  more  and  more  incompatible  with  the 
profession  of  arms,  which,  advancing  pari  pawn  with  the 
peaceful  arts  and  sciences,  is  ever  exacting  a  higher  degree 
of  technical  training  from  its  successful  votaries.  The 
impromptu  armies  of  a  barbarous  people  naturally  prove 
more  formidable  than  like  congregations  of  the  more  civil- 
ized communities,  and  just,  therefore,  in  proportion  as  a 
body  politic  became  devoted  to  peaceable  pursuits  was 
there  necessity  for  its  securing  protection  against  domestic 
violence  and  foreign  interference  by  devoting  a  portion 
of  the  community  to  special  training  for  that  purpose. 

Standing  armies  marked  the  acme  of  ancient  civilization, 
disappeared  in  the  chaos  succeeding  its  extinction,  and  sig- 
n:iliml  the  reformation  of  society  and  downfall  of  the  feu- 
dal system ;  but  while  the  superiority,  for  war  purposes, 
of  well-trained  and  disciplined  troops  over  multitudes  de- 
lic:icnt  in  these  qualities  must  bo  acknowledged  by  all  stu- 
dents of  history,  it  is  obvious  to  a  much  larger  class,  the 
taxpayers,  that  the  maintenance  of  considerable  bodies  of 
such  troops  is  both  directly  and  indirectly  burdensome  upon 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  hence  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  standing  armies  supported  by  national  reserves.  By 
such  arrangement,  when  judicious  in  details,  the  state  se- 
cures in  its  peace  establishment  an  efficient  national  police, 
so  organized  as  to  be  capable  of  great  expansion  under 
thoroughly  trained  commanders  in  time  of  war,  but  not 
over-burdensome,  while  its  military  value  remains  latent: 
and  at  the  same  time  disseminates  a  reasonable  amount  of 
military  knowledge  and  habit  of  discipline  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Eminent  political  economists  hold  that 
in  modern  states  the  proportion  of  regular  soldiers  cannot 
exceed  1  per  cent,  of  the  population  without  material  detri- 
ment to  national  prosperity  ;  but  an  efficient  militia  system 


might  readily  supply  a  military  reserve  embracing  1  0  per 
cent,  of  actual  population. 

The  systems  of  Europe,  as  a  rule,  exact  military  service 
from  the  subject,  in  person  or  by  substitution  more  or  less 
dirfrt,  even  in  time  of  peace;  volunteers  are  of  course  ac- 
cepted, but  the  armies  are  kept  on  foot  by  annual  drafts. 
In  most  of  the  continental  states  standing  armies  have 
reached  the  maximum  sustainable  proportion  to  popula- 
tion, and  greater  military  strength  has  to  be  sought  in  per- 
fecting the  reserve  organizations.  The  Prussian  system  of 
personal  service  in  the  regular  army  preliminary  to  enrol- 
ment in  the  reserves  literally  makes  every  citizen  a  soldier, 
and  has  so  enhanced  the  war-power  of  Germany  as  to  com- 
pel a  self-preservative  imitation  in  contiguous  nations.  In 
these  imitations  effort  is  naturally  made  to  improve  upon 
the  model,  and  this  international  strife  for  gladiatorial  pre- 
eminence has  developed  systems  designed  to  furnish  within 
the  next  twenty  years  a  combatant  force  estimated  at — for 
Russia,  3,000,000;  for  Germany,  2,800,000;  and  for  France, 
2,500,000.  It  is  proposed  to  maintain  these  troops  in  a  con- 
dition of  discipline  and  instruction  hardly  inferior  to  that 
obtaining  in  the  regular  armies ;  and  in  recognition  of  the 
persistence  of  habit  all  of  these  methods  make  the  citizen 
first  a  soldier.  From  parental  control  he  passes  under  mili- 
tary discipline:  serves  first  in  an  active  corps,  and  then  in 
the  reserve  of  the  army ;  then,  passing  into  the  militia,  he 
is  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  contingency  of  actual  ser- 
vice in  proportion  as  he  becomes  unfitted  for  useful  partici- 
pation therein. 

In  Great  Britain  alone,  of  the  European  states,  is  reli- 
ance placed  upon  voluntary  enlistment  for  maintaining  the 
various  militia  organizations  in  time  of  peace,  and  for  re- 
cruiting the  regular  army  both  in  peace  and  war.  The 
British  militia  system  originated  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  fyrd, 
and  in  the  warlike  feature  of  the  ancient  posse  comitutus. 
The  fyrd  was  overshadowed  by  the  feudal  system,  was  re- 
vived in  the  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  barons, 
and  was  superseded  by  the  "  trained  bands "  created  by 
James  I.  These  were  in  turn  suppressed,  and  at  the  Res- 
toration the  existing  system,  in  its  essential  features,  was 
established.  Under  it  the  government  appoints  lords  lieu- 
tenant of  counties,  empowered  to  call  out,  embody,  and 
command  the  "regular  militia"  and  to  appoint  its  officers. 
The  quota  for  each  county  is  established  by  government, 
and  in  the  failure  of  voluntary  enlistment  a  levy  by  ballot 
would  be  made  upon  all  non-exempted  inhabitants  of  the 
county  ;  but  practically  these  quotas  are  kept  up  in  time 
of  peace  by  volunteers.  This  force  assembles  at  stated  pe- 
riods for  military  exercise,  and  can  be  "  embodied  "  in  any 
national  crisis.  Most  of  the  regiments  were  embodied  in 
the  Crimean  war,  and  many  of  them  during  the  Indian 
mutiny.  They  may  not  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  unless 
they  volunteer,  and  then  only  by  provision  of  Parliament. 
The  quota  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  about  120,000  men. 
Besides  this  organization,  there  was  established  in  1808, 
and  suspended  in  1816,  a  "local  militia"  embracing  many 
classes  not  eligible  to  the  regular  force,  and  therefore  more 
numerous.  They,  however,  could  be  marched  from  their 
respective  counties  only  in  the  event  of  actual  invasion. 
But,  as  in  the  U.  S.,  the  "volunteers"  constitute  the  great 
national  reserve.  First  organized  in  1804,  they  in  1813 
numbered  over  400,000  effectives,  but  diminishing  in  num- 
bers as  danger  became  less  imminent,  they  were  absorbed 
in  the  local  militia.  A  revival  of  military  spirit  was,  how- 
ever, initiated  in  1859,  and  the  present  effective  strength 
of  this  force,  including  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  is  not  less 
than  180,000.  By  furnishing  paid  adjutants  and  drill- 
masters  to  these  corps,  granting  them  certain  pecuniary 
allowances,  arming  the  men,  and  employing  a  staff  of  in- 
spectors under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  war-office, 
the  government  maintains  this  force  in  a  very  creditable 
condition  of  efficiency  ;  but,  excepting  the  yeomanry  cav- 
alry, it  "  may  not  be  employed  in  time  of  civil  disturb- 
ance." All  of  it,  however,  may  be  embodied  for  active 
service  anywhere  in  Groat  Britain  in  case  of  invasion,  ac- 
tual or  impending.  In  the  "  enrolled  pensioners  "  is  an- 
other efficient  but  more  purely  local  force  of  about  15,000 
men.  The  permanent  peace  establishment  numbers  about 
120,000  effectives. 

In  Switzerland  there  is,  nominally,  at  least,  no  standing 
army,  but  a  corps  of  educated  officers  is  maintained  :  every 
citizen  is  held  to  military  service,  and  is  taught  its  exer- 
cises in  the  schools ;  and  the  war-strength  of  the  country 
is  divided  into  a  "regular  force"  of  about  80,000,  a  reserve 
of  about  50,000,  and  a  landwehr  organization. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  militia  becomes  national  only  when  called 
into  the  actual  service  of  the  Federal  government.  The 
armies  of  the  Revolution  consisted  of  State  troops  adopted 
by  Congress,  and  this  system  of  maintaining  a  military 
force  prevailed  till  after  the  present  Union  was  adopted. 
Although  our  forefathers  were  eminently  qualified  by  the 
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experiences  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  for  military 
service,  Continental  militia,  as  such,  played  no  promi- 
nent part  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Available  only 
for  brief  periods,  it  was  deficient  in  discipline,  and  there- 
fore uncertain  under  fire ;  and  it  was  mainly  to  the  regular 
troops,  or  "  Continental  line,"  that  we  are  indebted  for  na- 
tional independence.  The  following  table,  compiled  from 
records  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  exhibits 
the  number  of  troops,  Continental  and  militia,  furnished 
by  the  thirteen  original  States  during  the  Revolutionary 
war,  1775-83: 


STATES. 

Continentals 
or  regulars. 

Militia. 

67907 

IS  155 

31  939 

7  792 

26  678 

56"0 

Pennsylvania  
New  York  

25,678 

17  7H1 

7,887 

3304 

13912 

4  127 

12  497 

2093 

10  726 

6  055 

7263 

(?) 

6417 

(?) 

5908 

4  284 

2679 

(?) 

Delaware..:  

2,386 

376 

Total  

231,971 

r,r,.ir,:; 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  power  to  provide  for 
the  organization,  equipment,  and  discipline  of  the  militia, 
and  for  its  government  while  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.j 
nii'l  tin;  States  ;ire  prohibited  from  keeping  troops  in  time 
of  peace  except  under  Congressional  consent ;  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  officers  and  the  authority  for  training 
the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress is  expressly  reserved  to  the  respective  States.  Con- 
gressional enactments  for  maintaining  a  uniform  system 
of  militia  throughout  the  Union  require  the  enrolment  in 
each  State  of  all  non-exempted  able-bodied  male  citizens, 
resident,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five;  cs- 
lalilish  the  manner  of  urix:ini/:it ion  ;  prescribe  as  the  sys- 
tem for  its  discipline  and  field  exercises  that  obtaining 
for  the  time  being  in  the  regular  army;  and  make  suitaMe 
provision  for  arms,  pay,  pensions,  etc.  Unfortunately,  the 
subject  of  national  defence  receives  little  deliberate  con- 
sideration from  the  national  legislature.  Though  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  "  well-regulated"  militia  to  the  security  of  a 
free  State  is  recognized  in  the  Constitution,  the  arguments 
of  statesmen  and  the  logic  of  facts  have  alike  failed  to 
secure  that  attention  demanded  by  the  gravity  of  the  sub- 
ject. Temporary  expedients  are  as  numerous  as  past 
emergencies,  but  since  1795  there  has  been  no  general  re- 
vision of  our  system.  The  militia  code  is  obsolete  in  many 
particulars,  and  has  never  received  effective  construe  linn. 
Perhaps  too  much  has  been  yielded  to  "States'  rights." 
but,  at  any  rate,  in  some  of  the  States  general  enrolments 
arc  unknown,  and  in  others  the  stated  musters  for  exercise 
are  mere  burlesques  upon  military  discipline.  A  judicious 
system  would  secure  to  the  country  an  effective  military 
reserve  of  over  3,000,000  men  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
only  existing  militia  worthy  of  the  name  is  found  in  the 
uniformed  volunteer  organizations  maintained  in  many  of 
the  States  as  "  National  or  State  Guards,"  and  these  forces 
probably  do  not  aggregate  an  effective  force  of  over  25,000. 

The  President  is  commander-in-ehief  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  is  empowered  to  call  out  these  forces,  by  orders 
to  such  officers  of  the  militia  as  he  may  choose  to  address, 
in  event  of  invasion,  actual  or  imminent,  and  in  cases  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  U.  S. 
or  any  one  of  the  States  thereof;  and  he  may  continue  the 
militia  in  service  for  a  period  not  exceeding  nine  months. 
While  so  employed  the  troops  receive  the  pay,  rations,  etc. 
of  regular  soldiers,  are  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Articles  of 
War,  and  their  officers  take  precedence  in  rank  next  after 
officers  of  like  grade  in  the  regular  service  or  in  such  vol- 
unteer organizations  as  may  also  be  in  the  service  of  the 
U.  S.  The  efficiency  of  our  system  was  first  tested  in  the 
war  of  1812-15,  in  which  some  of  the  militia  rendered  most 
valuable  service,  particularly  in  defence  of  positions,  but 
much  embarrassment  was  caused  to  the  national  govern- 
ment by  pretensions  in  some  of  the  States— 1  st,  that  the 
State  executive  could  decide  whether  or  not  to  furnish 
quotas  called  for;  2d.  that  the  militia  could  not  be  sent  out 
of  the  U.  S.,  or  even  beyond  its  own  State ;  and  3d,  that  it 
was  exclusively  under  the  command  of  its  own  officers,  and 
subject  only  to  the  pernnnal  command  of  the  President. 
These  pretensions  arose  of  course  only  in  localities  where 
the  war  was  unpopular,  but  they  have  never  been  quieted 
by  statute.  States  that  were  lavish  of  men  in  1861  had  re- 
fused them  in  1812,  and  some  that  furnished  their  quotas 


cheerfully  in  1812  refused  to  honor  the  national  requisi- 
tions of  1861 ;  and  the  tendency  has  been  for  Congress  to 
evade  such  difficulties  by  calling  out  volunteers,  and  as  a 
final  expedient  resorting  to  conscription.  Certainly,  no 
people  are  better  fitted  for  the  development  of  a  perfect 
militia  system,  and  yet  in  no  civilized  country  has  its  or- 
ganization been  more  neglected.  The  troojffi  of  our  late 
war,  both  Union  and  Confederate,  demonstrated  that  our 
citizens  made  thorough  soldiers,  but  the  lesson  of  that  and 
all  other  modern  wars  has  been  that  civilians  are  not  so 
transformed  by  prestidigitation.  The  armies  that  closed 
the  war  of  the  "  great  rebellion  "  were  veteran  troops,  regu- 
lars in  all  but  name  ;  and  the  time  that  has  been  required  for 
the  drill  and  discipline  of  our  militia  and  volunteer  forces 
after  pressing  necessity  for  their  immediate  employment 
had  arisen  would  all  have  been  saved  if  these  men  could 
have  been  drawn  from  an  efficient  military  reserve.  The 
war  of  1812  repeatedly  exhibited  the  melancholy  spectacle 
of  large  bodies  of  American  troops  marching  to  the  battle- 
field without  understanding  a  tingle  principle  of  elementary 
tactics ;  and  the  first  draft  of  national  militia  (call  of  Apr. 
15,  1861)  in  the  late  war  was  practically  worthless  ;  before 
they  could  bo  fully  organized  and  reasonably  disciplined 
their  terms  of  service  began  to  expire,  and  their  only  actual 
service  fittingly  terminated  in  the  disaster  of  the  first  Hull 
Run,  where  tbey  were  confronted  with  troops  all  older  in 
service,  and  many  fully  organized  prior  to  the  organization 
of  the  "provisional  Confederacy,"  Feb.  8, 1861.  Our  stand- 
ing army  musters  but  1  soldier  to  every  1380  of  population ; 
and  surely  argument  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  that 
just  in  proportion  as  this  force  is  small  is  there  necessity 
for  pushing  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  our  militia  to 
the  utmost  extent  that  circumstances  will  admit. 

From  the  Final  Report  <//"  th<>  fYovoit-jfarft&a/- General 
U.  .V.  Army  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  militia, 
vcilui'tccrs.  and  drafted  men  received  into  the  service  of 
the  U.  S.  during  the  late  war  was  LM'.'.Mi.KH  ;  that  there 
were  actually  1,000,51 6  men  in  the  field  when  hostilities 
eca-ed,  of  whom  about  978,000  were  volunteers  or  eon- 
scripts  :  and  that  the  national  enrolment  exhibited,  at  the 
same  time,  an  available  reserve  of  2, 254,063  men.  From 
the  same  authority  is  compiled  the  following  exhibit  of 
mi/itiii,  called  for  and  accepted  as  such,  from  the  loyal 
States  during  the  war : 


BTATKS. 

Call  of  Apr.  15. 
1861,  for  75.000 
militiafortljn',- 
months'       ser- 
rice. 

Call    of    Ann.    4. 
1S6^,   for   300,000 
militia    for    nino 
months'  service. 

Militia  for  100 
days,    niii-t<-rr.] 
into   ser*  i>  !•  U  - 
Mir.  2:t 
and  July  IS, 
1861. 

Quota. 

Hen 

fur- 

ni.|i..|. 

Quota. 

Hen 

fur- 

iii.li.'.l. 

Quota. 

Men 

fur- 

UWllll. 

Maine  

780 
TM 

780 
1,560 
780 
780 
13,280 
1,121 
12,100 
780 
3.123 
2,340 

771 
779 
782 
8,788 

3,147 
2,402 

13.9th-, 
3,123 
20,175 
775 

"900" 
4,720 
12,357 
4,686 
4,820 
781 
817 
930 
M» 
10,591 

""650 

9,609 

4,898 
19,080 

2,712 
".Mr. 
59,7or> 
10,478 
45,321 
L7M 
8,532 
4,650 
890 
36,8.18 
21,250 
26,148 
11,686 
11,904 
2,681 
10,570 
17,269 
14,906 
1,771 

7,620 
1,788 

4.7S1 

Hi.litCi 
2.U.1!P 

5,602 

1.7S1 
10,787 
32,215 
1,799 

4,000 

12,000 
12,000 

167* 
6,809 

5,640 
769 

7,675 

1,297 

36.'J.-,4 
7,197 
11,831 

2,134 
3,901 

441 

New  Hampshire... 

Massachusetts  
Khode  Island  

NVu-  York 

1  VM  DM'lvania  

West  Virginia  
Dist  of  Columbia 

""337 
968 

30,000 
20,000 
20,000 

5,000 
10,000 

Ohio  

10,153 
4,683 
4,888 

780 
780 
780 
780 
3,123 
3,123 

Illinois 

Wisconsin  

Iowa.....  

1,560 
780 
1,560 

1,228 

North  Carolina  
Nebraska  Terrify 

73,391 

iM.sir, 

884,885 

87.588 

113,000 

83,612 

According  to  returns  in  the  war  department  (Jan.  1, 1875), 
the  iiryinrisril  militia  force  of  the  U.  S.  consists  of  119  gen- 
eral officers,  883  general  staff  officers,  1065  regimental, 
field,  and  staff  officers,  4008  company  officers,  and  7S.r,  in 
non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  and  privates;  aggre- 
gate, 84. 7'J  I.  RODF.RT  X.  SI-OTT. 

Milk  [Sax.  melee  ;  Ger.  Milch;  Fr.  lait ;  Lat.  tar],  the 
liquid  secreted  by  the  mammary  glands  of  female  Mam- 
malia for  the  nourishment  of  their  young.  Milk  is  gener- 
ally a  white,  often  bluish,  rarely  yellowish  liquid  :  opaque, 
possessing  a  slight  but  pleasant  odor,  and  an  agreeable 
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sweetish  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.018  to 
1.045.  The  reaction  of  fresh  milk  DM  long  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  among  chemists,  the  majority  of  whom  as- 
sert that  it  is  generally  faintly  alkaline.  Elsasser  exam- 
ined 385  different  specimens  of  human  milk,  and  found  45 
neutral,  the  rest  alkaline.  Rattcnmann,  out  of  272  speci- 
mens, found  only  2  acid.  RuefF,  out  of  94  specimens  of 
cow's  milk,  found  44  acid;  out  of  46  specimens  of  mare's 
milk,  19  acid;  ewe's  milk  as  often  acid  as  alkaline  or  neu- 
tral;  and  the  milk  of  carnivorous  dogs  and  cats  always 
uc'ul.  Peligot  found  15  samples  of  ass's  milk  acid.  D'Arat 
and  Petit  found  the  milk  of  stall-fed  cows  to  be  always 
acid,  and  to  become  alkaline  when  they  were  turned  out  to 
^IMSS.  Peligot  and  Quevenno  examined  75  samples,  find- 
ing 15  acid,  6  feebly  acid,  17  neutral,  7  alkaline.  Saxhlet 
(./.  fir.  Chem.,  2d  ser.  vi.  1 ;  Chan.  Sac.  J.,  2d  ser.  xi.  187) 
believes  that  milk  possesses  what  he  calls  an  ttinphigenic 
reaction — t.  «.  that  it  simultaneously  reddens  blue  litmus 
]t;i|x;r  and  blues  red  paper,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains both  acid  and  neutral  phosphates  of  the  alkali  metals. 
A.  Vogel  (/.  pr.  Chem.,  2d  ser.  viii.  137)  has  examined  this 
question  further,  using  a  very  neutral  tincture  of  litmus 
instead  of  paper.  He  states  that  he  has  never  found  fresh 
cow's  milk  to  exhibit  a  decided  alkaline  reaction.  Out  of 
the  milk  of  30  cows  examined  by  Bischoff  at  Schleisheim, 
only  2  specimens  showed  the  double  reaction  with  certainty. 
In  most  cases  the  reaction  was  either  neutral  or  transiently 
aeiil.  Some  specimens  gave,  at  first,  a  weak  alkaline  re- 
action, which  quickly  passed  into  an  acid  reaction.  Milk 
becomes  acid  on  keeping,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  lactine  (lactose  or  sugar  of  milk)  into  lactic  acid. 
The  Composition  of  Milk. — Milk  is  an  emulsion;  it  con- 
sists of  water,  holding  in  solution  caseine  or  cheese,  lactine 
or  sugar  of  milk,  and  various  alkaline  and  earthy  salts ;  and 
in  suspension  in  this  solution,  or  serum,  fatty  matter,  but- 
ter, in  the  form  of  colorless  transparent  globules  from 
jJ5th  to  jjjth  of  a  line  in  diameter.  These  globules  of 
fat  were  formerly  believed  to  be  encased  in  an  albuminous 
envelope,  which  is  ruptured  during  churning,  thus  allow- 
ing the  globules  to  agglutinate  into  masses  of  butter.  This 
has  been  disproved  by  Von  Baumhauer  and  F.  Knapp. 
Schwaller  still  claims  the  existence  of  a  membrane.  (Arch./. 
Mtcr.  Anat.,  vii.  269.)  On  account  of  the  lenticular  action 
of  the  fat-globules  the  light  is  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
and  the  milk  appears  white  and  opaque.  Dr.  C.  A.  Cameron 
(Chem.  Neivn,  B'eb.  5,  1875,  p.  54)  claims  that  the  opacity 
of  milk  is  due  to  suspended  caseous  matter. 

(1)  The  fat  contained  in  milk  constitutes  usually  from 
2.50  to  6.  per  cent,  of  the  entire  weight,  the  extremes  no- 
ticed being  0.66B  in  a  poor  sample  of  human  milk   and 
13.3  in  the  milk  of  a  bitch.     It   is  a  mixture  of  several 
neutral  fats  or  glycerides,  chiefly  the  liquid  oleine  and  the 
solid  palmitine  and  stearine,  with  small  quantities  of  my- 
ristine,  butyrine,  caproine,  capryline,   and  caprine.      To 
these  latter  bodies  are  due  the  peculiar  taste  and  odor 
which  distinguish  butter  from  other  natural  fats.     Butter 
does  not  contain  margarine,  as  is  generally  stated  in  older 
works.    (See  MARGAIIIC  ACID.)     When  milk  is  allowed  to 
stand  the  fat-globules  rise  to  the  top  and  form  a  layer  of 
cream.     This  separation  of  fat  and  serum  is  never  com- 
plete: each  retains  a  portion  of  the  other. 

(2)  The   caseine   is  an    albuminoid    body,   containing, 
deducting  ash,  carbon,  53.5  to  5t;  hydrogen,  7.1  to  7.4; 
nitrogen,  15.6  to  16;  sulphur,  0.9  to  1.0;  oxygen,  22.1  to 
22.6.     It  is  present  in  milk  to  the  extent  of  from  2  to  6 
per  cent.     Pure  caseine  is  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  while 
its  compounds  with  alkalies  are  very  soluble.     In  milk  it 
exists  in  combination  with  soda.     Acids,  even  in  minute 
quantities,  withdraw  the   alkali  and  precipitate  caseine. 
The  spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  lactic  acid.    Caseine  precipitated  by  an  acid  retains 
an  acid  reaction,  no  matter  how  thoroughly  it  is  washed. 
Earthy  and  metallic  salts  precipitate  caseine.     It  is  also 
coagulated  by  rennet.      Coagulated  caseine  is  soluble  in 
caustic  alkalies;  in  common  sodic  phosphate,  neutralizing 
it ;  in  alkaline  carbonates,  common  salt,  ammonio  chloride, 
potassic  nitrate,  and  borax.  Moist,  well-washed  caseine  dis- 
solves completely  in  water  containing  0.0005  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution,  when  filtered  from  a 
trace  of  fat,  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  solution  of 
albumen.     Ordinary  solutions  of  caseine  are  not  precipi- 
tated by  heat,  but  form  films  when  heated  in  the  air  which 


are  not  soluble  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies.  The  same  film 
is  found  when  milk  is  heated  in  the  air.  The  compound 
of  casoine  and  lime  prepared  from  clotted  milk  is  im- 
putrcscible,  and  is  employed  in  distemper  painting.  Arti- 
ficial coral  jewelry  is  now  made  from  caseine  colored  with 
vermilion.  Soluble  caseine  is  coagulated  by  the  gastric 
juice,  and  then  gradually  digested. 

(3)  Albumen  and  other  nitrogenous  bodies  are  said  by 
some  chemists  to  exist  in  milk,  and  it  would  be  very  re- 
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markable  were  caseine  to  be  the  only  nitrogenous  body 
present  in  an  animal  fluid.  An  albuminous  body,  not 
coagulated  by  rennet,  but  precipitated  by  boiling,  has  been 
noticed  in  milk,  and  especially  in  colostrum,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  albumen.  Vernois  anil  Becquerel  found  in  the 
milk  of  the  buffalo  cow  and  of  the  goat  1.3  per  cent,  of 
albumen.  Hcynsius  found  0.5  per  cent,  of  albumen  in 
cow's  milk  previously  coagulated  by  acetic  acid  ;  it  was 
precipitated  by  boiling.  On  the  other  hand,  Scherer  pre- 

Pared  a  kind  of  caseine  from  milk,  which  coagulated  liy 
eat.    Lehmann  considers  albumen  an  abnormal  constituent 


of  milk.  Payen,  (Jorup-Bezancz,  Dieulal'ait,  and  others  re- 
port from  0.58  to  1.20  of  albumen.  Lactalbumcn  and 
lactoprotcine  are  two  albuminous  substances  which,  accord- 
ing to  Commaille,  occur  in  milk.  (/.  fharm.,  4,  ser.  iv.  108; 
Compt.  Rend.,  lix.  301 ;  Ix.  118,  859.)  Galactinc  is  a  nitrog- 
enous body  obtained,  according  to  Morin  (J.  I'harm..  I. 
ser.  xiv.  11),  from  milk  by  precipitating  the  caseine  by 
acetic  acid,  the  albumen  by  boiling,  separating  fat  by  ether, 
concentrating,  filtering  out  the  phosphates,  crystallizing 
out  the  sugar,  and  finally  adding  alcohol,  by  which  the 
galactine  is  precipitated.  Thus  prepared,  it  contains  a 
little  gelatine.  Thirty-five  parts  of  dried  milk  yield  1 
part  of  galaetine,  which  would  be  about  0.35  per  cent,  on 
the  original  milk.  Galactine  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  is  precipitated  by  tannin,  but 
the  precipitate  differs  from  that  of  gelatine  in  redissolving 
at  60°  C.  Galactino  etnulsionizes  fats.  It  is  also  found 
in  blood,  gastric  juice,  animal  membranes,  eggs,  many 
morbid  animal  fluids,  the  juices  of  edible  plants,  and  in 
the  fluid  of  embryonal  cotyledons. 

(4)  Lactine,  lactose,  or  milk-sugar  (CijHiiOnJIIjO)  is 
an  important  constituent  of  milk.     It  varies  in  quantity 
from  1.5  to  9.  per  cent.     It  is  readily  prepared  from  whey 
by  evaporating  it  to  a  syrup,  filtering  over  animal  charcoal, 
and  crystallizing,  when  it  is  obtained  in  very  hard  crystals. 
It  is  manufactured  in  considerable  quantities  in  Switzer- 
land, Silesia,  and  elsewhere.     It  is  slow  and  difficult  of 
solution  in  cold  water,  requiring  six  times  its  weight ;  it 
is  soluble  in  2  parts  of  hot  water.     It  has  a  faint  sweet 
taste,  but  in  the  solid  state  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth. 
In  contact  with  caseine  or  gluten  it  undergoes  lactic  fermen- 
tation;  but  some  alcohol  is  always  produced,  especially 
when  nothing  is  added  to  neutralize  the  acid  as  it  forms. 

(5)  The  salts  of  milk  vary  in  quantity  from  0.10  to  2 
per  cent.    They  consist  of  (a)  sodic  and  potassic  chlorides, 
phosphates,  carbonates,  and  caseine  compounds,  soluble  in 
water,  and  (6)  calcic,  magnesic,  and  ferric  phosphates,  and 
calcic  fluoride,  insoluble  in  water.     In  the  ash  the  soluble 
salts  are  about  equal  in  quantity  to  the  insoluble.     Weber 
found  in  the  ash  of  cow's  milk  14.18  per  cent,  of  potassic 
chloride,  4.74  of  sodio  chloride,  23.46  of  potassa,  6.96  of 
soda,  17.34  of  lime,  2.20  of  magnesia,  and  28.4  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  with  a  little  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acid  (?). 

Colostrum  is  the  milk  secreted  during  the  first  two  or 
three  days  after  parturition.  It  is  generally  a  turbid,  yel- 
lowish liquid,  of  sticky  consistence  and  strong  alkaline  re- 
action. It  contains  the  usual  constituents  of  milk,  though 
in  much  larger  quantities — often  40  per  cent,  of  solids; 
that  from  cows,  asses,  and  goats  contains  an  excessive  pro- 
portion of  caseine,  while  lactine  is  found  in  excess  in  hu- 
man colostrum.  It  also  contains  albumen  and  peculiar 
granular  bodies.  The  secretion  of  normal  milk  begins  on 
the  fourth  day  at  the  earliest,  usually  between  the  sixth 
and  the  tenth  day. 

I.  Cow's  MILK. — Cow's  milk  has  generally  a  pure  white 
or  yellowish-white  color.  Its  specific  gravity  is  variously 
stated  from  1.025  to  1.0396.  Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  examined  44  samples  of  pure  milk 
and  found  the  specific  gravity  to  range  from  1.0284  to 
1.0357,  averaging  1.0322.  W.  Fleishmann  tested  124  cows 
in  Germany,  and  found  the  milk  to  vary  from  1.0295  to 
1.0343,  averaging  1.0317,  only  3  samples  being  below  1.030. 
Officers  Jepson  and  Gardner  of  the  sanitary  police  of  New 
York  tested  44  cows  on  the  Harlem  R.  R.  and  65  in  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  E.  Waller,  Ph.  D.,  tested  86  cows  in  Orange 
co.,  7  of  which  were  Alderneys.  They  found  the  extremes 
to  be  1.02958  and  1.03538  at  60°  F.,  or  102  and  122  on  the 
lactometer,  which  has  the  100-mark  at  1.029  and  the  0  at 
1.000.  The  solids  in  cow's  milk  vary  from  11.64  to  19.34 
per  cent.,  averaging  13  to  14  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  milk  furnished  by  a  cow  varies  with  the 
breed,  the  age  of  the  cow,  the  ago  of  the  calf,  the  food,  and 
the  treatment  and  housing.  Boussingault  observed  the 
yield  of  milk  of  7  cows  at  Bechelbronn.  Each  cow  re- 
ceived daily  33  pounds  of  hay  or  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  roots.  The  yield  during  3034  days  was  3966.8  gallons 
of  milk,  equivalent  to  7.2  quarts  per  day  each.  During 
July  and  August  the  average  was  over  11  quarts — during 
February  and  March,  only  4.2  quarts.  Another  cow  aver- 
aged 6.4  quarts  daily  during  the  time  she  gave  milk. 
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MILK. 


4.2  quarts  milk  =  II  pounds,  11  quarts  =  29  pounds,  contain- 

ag  Butter 5-  oz-    to     13.9  oz. 

Sugar  and  soluble  salts 7.5  "  21.35  || 

Caseine  and  insoluble  salts 8.4 

Total  solids rib:  5  oz.    to  3  Ibs.  11  oz. 

The  yield  of  milk  diminishes  as  the  calf  grows  older.  An 
observer  tested  the  daily  yield  of  a  cow,  dividing  the  ten 
months  after  the  calf  was  born  into  six  periods  of  all  days 
each,  obtaining  the  following  results :  The  average  daily 
yield  during  the  first  50  days  was  24  quarts:  second,  20 
quarts:  third.  14  quarts  ;  fourth,  8  quarts  ;  fifth,  8  quarts  ; 
sixth,  II  quarts.  The  average  yield  for  the  ten  months  was 
13.66  quarts.  The  total  yield  for  the  first  50  days  was  1200 
quarts;  second,  1000  quarts  ;  third,  700  quarts;  fourth,  400 
quarts;  fifth.  400  quarts;  sixth,  300  quarts.  Total  yield 
for  ten  months,  4000  quarts.  0.  C.  Wiggin,  the  milk  in- 
spector of  Providence,  estimates  the  average  yield  of  each 
cow,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  throughout  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  be  1856  quarts  per  annum.  Some  yielded 
as  little  as  1000  quarts.  He  thinks  the  yield  should  be 
brought  up  to  2200  quarts  at  least.  Dr.  Voelckcr,  chemist 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  reports  that 
65  cows  (short-horns)  averaged  642  U.S.  gallons  =  2568 
quarts  per  annum,  the  food  being  grass  and  hay,  with  roots 
and  straw  in  winter.  As  each  cow  is  estimated  to  have 
eaten  28  tons  of  2240  pounds  of  this  food  per  annum,  we 
have  1  pound  of  milk  for  every  11  or  12  pounds  of  gni". 
The  fiimiinnitiiin  of  rote's  milk  varies  within  certain  lim- 
its :  it  is  affected  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  as  the  bred  I 
of  the  eow,  her  age,  the  age  of  her  calf,  nature  of  her  fond. 
time  of  milking,  frequency  of  milking  :  and  it  is  even  found 
that  the  last  milk  which  comes  down  at  a  milking  is  richer 
in  butter  than  that  which  is  first  drawn.  This  last-men- 
tioned fact  shows  that  the  custom  which  prevails  in  some 
localities  of  driving  the  cow  from  house  to  house,  and  sup- 
plying tlio  consumer  with  milk  fresh  from  the  udders,  is 

not  quil |iiit:il'lc.  as  the  last  person  supplied  recci 

richer  milk  than  is  given  to  the  first  customer.     The  fol- 
lowing analyses  illustrate  these  statements  : 

The  Composition  of  C/nn's  Milk. 
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Vernols   and    Becqucrel,  46 

4  15 

0.65 

85.76 

14.17 

9.66 

Henri   and  Chevalier,  aver- 

3.1$ 

4  4S 

4.77 

0.60 

87.02 

12.98 

9.85 

:i  -tl 

4  ..TO 

0  711 

P7.60 

12  411 

920 

Bousatngault,  average  
Poggiale,  10  analyse!  

4.10 
4.38 
4.43 

3.20 

3  74 

4.vt 

i'  -:7 
0.57 

87.40 

2.60 
13.71 

850 
M4 

8.84 

l>i  on  Intuit,  several  analyse*. 

9.11 

4.1* 

ii  -., 

S7  111 

*7  :;i' 

9.70 

Gorup-Rezanez,  average.... 
Dr.  Lethebj,             "      .... 
W.  Brintoa,                 |       .... 

C.  A.  Cameron,  40  analyse*. 
S.  Mara'lnm.  44           "     .... 
Alex.  Mflller,  ft9          "     .... 

4.11 
3.90 
4.50 
3.90 
3.00 
4.00 
2.42 
4.05 
8.57 

5.40 
4.10 
5.50 
5.10 
4.00 
4.10 
s 
3.33 
4.55 

4.04 
5.20 
3.50 

4.  BO 
5.00 
4.28 
91 
4.70 
4.40 

0.55 
MO 
0.70 
0.60 

0.70 
0.61 

n.ii'l 
0.73 
0.74 

H  7il 
86.00 
86.00 
86.10 
R.M 

h7  INI 

87.96 
87.19 
86.24 

14.W 
14.011 
14.00 
:'.  ••» 
2.70 
1.00 
•.'.III 
J.81 
S.7I 

io!io 

11.50 
10.30 
9.70 
9.00 
».62 
B.M 
H'.l'J 

O.  C.  Wlggln,  58  cows  
11.  W.  Vaughan,  30  anal  vies. 

4.01 
4.W 

4.99 
4.1* 

4.M 

4.3 

0.79 
0.81 

s  .  .,: 
86.11 

I.M 

14.19 

111.07 

Average  

3.7W 

4M» 

4.:>43 

0.635 

Ml.W 

1.-1..12 

»  :,•• 

Morin  baa  published  (J.  Pharm.,  xxv.  71)  this  still  more 

elaborate  analysis : 

Fat 1.378 

Caseine 3.614 

Albumen 0.390 

Galactlne,  a  gelatinous  body 0.382 

Alcoholic  extractive  matter 0.542 

Sugar 3.600 

Soda  combined  with  caseine 0.048 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.256 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.056 

Water 89.734 

100. 
Complete  Analysis  of  Milk  by  Haidltn, 

Water 87.300 

Butter 3.000 

Caseine 4.820 

Sugar 4.390 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.230 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0.042 

Phosphate  of  iron 0.007 

Cliluride  of  potassium 0.144 

Chloride  of  sodium 0.024 

Soda,  combined  with  caseine 0.042 

ioo 

Maxima  and  Minima. — Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  (Am. 
Chemist,  May,  1875,  p.  419)  gives  the  results  of  44  analyses, 
as  follows : 

Max.          Vin.       Average. 

Specific  gravity 1.0357      1.0284      1.0322 

Cream 11.25         5.00          7.8 

Fat 3.32          1.56          2.42 


Max.  Min.  Average. 

Salts 0.76  0.02  0.09 

Total  solids 14.54  10.37  12.04 

Solids  notfat 11.23  8.74  9.62 

Water 89.43  85.46  87.96 

The  British  Society  of  Public  Analysts  have  fixed  the  fol- 
lowing minimum: 


Fat.. 


2.50 


Cream. 

"'.o  per  cent. 

8.0       " 
11.5        " 
13.5        " 
17.5 
11.0  per  cent. 


Solids  not  fat J».00 

Total  solids 11~50 

Water 88.50 

100. 

Country  Milk  nt  compared  irith  Tmrn  Milk. — Dr.  Cam- 
eron (Cheat.  New»,  Feb.  5,  1875,  p.  54)  and  Dr.  Voelcker 
(Am.  Chemist,  May,  1875,  p.  414)  state  that  the  milk  of 
town-fed  cows  is  generally  richer  than  that  of  country 
cows.  The  latter  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  it  pays 
better  to  feed  cows  nourishing  food,  and  that  the  cow- 
keqiers  in  towns,  being  business-men,  have  become  con- 
vinced of  this  fact. 

Difference  in  tin'  Milk  <>f  the  same  Milking. — Schubler 
found  that  on  fractioning  the  milk  at  a  milking  the 

gravity. 

First  portion  showed 1.0340 

Second     "  "        1.0334 

Third        "  "         1.0327 

Fourth    "  "        UCilli 

Fifth       "  "        1.0290 

Average 1.0321 

The  last  milk  drawn  is  called  "the  strippings;"  this  is 
the  richest  in  fat.  Jcbson  and  (iardner,  milk  inspectors 
for  New  York,  found  the  milk  and  strippings  of  two  cows 
to  be  as  follows  : 

Entire  milk.  Stripping!. 

1st  cow Sp.  nr.  1.0348;  lact.  120         Sp.  gr.  1.02010;  lact,  90 

2dcow "       1.0319;      "     110  "        J. 02668;     "      92 

1  li[j'c)-cnrr  in  Morning  ini'l  AY'  ninij  Mill:. — This  has  often 
been  noticed,  but  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  duo  have  not 
always  been  stated.  Alexander  Miiller  (Jahresb.  Ay.  ('//., 
1864,  388)  made  59  analyses,  extending  over  the  entire 
M  :n.  and  found  the  evening  milk  to  be  invariably  richer 
than  tin'  morning  milk.  l>r.  Voelckcr  (Am.  Chi  -mitt.  .Ma  y, 
ill!)  examined  the  milk  on  the  farm  of  the  KOMI! 
Agricultural  College  at  Circnchestcr  for  an  entire  year,  and 
found  the  morning  milk  the  richest.  He  attributed  this  to 
the  poor  pasturage  and  the  rich  evening  food,  which  con- 
sisted of  roots,  hay,  and  meal.  Stcfanolli  found  the  even- 
ing milk  of  asses  and  ewes  to  be  the  richc-t. 

7V/.'  effect  of  breed  on  both  the  quantity  anil  quality  of 
the  milk  is  very  marked,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  an- 
alyses : 

Milk  from  Different  Breed*  of  Cows — Analyses  by  Vernois 
and  Recqnerel. 


— Durham 

Bohemian 

Brctonne 

rharollais 

I'urliam,  2  analyses. 

\ hunande 

Dutchj  3  analyses..... 

Murzthal 


Normandy , 

Paris,  30  analyses 

Swiss 

Tyrol 

Voigtland 

Average,  46  analyses... 


Water.    Butter.    Caaeine.     Sugar,    suits. 


60.32 

85.77 
84.18 
83.74 
MM 
84.5G 
8S.30 
83.97 
88.81 

87.18 
86.40 
85.19 
81.74 
84.99 


85.70 


9.88 
6.22 
f,.::i 
5.70 
6.42 
0.41 


R.28 

3.24 

3.111 
7.08 
7.96 
5.U 


4.51 


5.28 
4.06 
3.87 

5.37 

4.12 

4.37 
3.37 
4.21 
3.14 
4.715 
5.21 
2J9B 
4.95 
4.56 


4.8fi 


8.2S 

4.% 

4.55 

3.411        0.6.1 

8.97       0.68 


0.72 

0.117 
(MV1 


4.03 
4.88 

4.62 
4.21 
4.10 

4.59 
4.82 
4.02 


0.54 
0.61 
0.64 
0.60 
0.66 
n.r.ii 
0.50 
0.68 


4.1.1        0.65 


The  following  table  is  from  the  report  of  0.  C.  Wiggin, 
milk  inspector  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  1870-71  : 


Alderney 

Alderney 

Durham 

Ayrshire 

Ayrshire 

Polltxl  cow 

Devon 

Native 11032 

Grades,  16  cows...' 1033 


1030 
1029 
1033 
1031 
1030 
1(132 
1033 


Grades,  15  cows... 
Grades,  13  cows... 
Grades,  14  cows... 


1031 

1033 


PaRCCKTAOn. 


8.97 
8.28 

6.11 
3.7IP 


3.SH 

8.S1 


8.98 

4.9'J 


3.4.1 


5.02 
.•1.14 
4.35 
4.76 


4.89 

5.18 
3.96  5.29 
::  >;•.:  U86 
5.74 
•1.11 
5.30 
180 


.  .7:1 
4.02  .63 
3.971.68 

8J58  .78 

4.251.73 
4.23  i.  81 
4.48  .78 


4.60 
4.07 
4.20 

4.2S  . 


.80 


80 

an  I 


83.04 
83.93 

84.56 

S6.I1IP 

87.15 
86.47 
84.71 
86.2(1 
84.93 
Sfl.14 
85.98 
80.114 


Average,  58  cows.  11032    14.  I  4.01 '  4.991  4.29  .79   85.92    14 


lO.'.nl  .Ian. 
16.07  June. 
15.44  June. 
13.40  Juno. 
12.85  July. 
13.53  .Tilly. 

11.29  June. 
13.74  June. 
I."i.ii7  Jan. 
13.S6  Jan. 
14U2  .Tune. 

13.30  May. 


The  results  obtained  by  J.  I/ehmann  (Jahresb.  Aa.  Ch.,  xi., 
xii.  576)  are  of  especial  value,  as  ho  fed  9  cows  of  each 
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breed  on  the  same  food,  and  determined  both  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  the  milk  : 

Yield  of  Milk  per  Cum,  yearly. 

Short-horns.  Hollanders. 

Maximum 6949  Ibs.  8.556  IDS. 

Minimum 5202    ' 

Average 6172    "  7308    " 

Composition  of  the  Milk. 


Percentages. 

Pounds  per  annum. 

Short-horns. 

Hollanders. 

Short-horns. 

Hollanders. 

Fat 

3.85 
3.47 
4.91 
0.75 

87.02 

3.21 
3.27 
4.62 
0.73 

8S.17 

240 
222 
304 
46 
5360 

235 
230 
343 
62 
6448 

ruscine  
Su^ar  
Halts  
Water  

Total  
Solids- 

100. 

too. 

6172 

7308 

12.U8 

11.83 

812 

880 

The  Effect  of  Food  on  the  Milt.— Feeding. — Tho  kind  of 
food  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  milk.  The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  Voelcker, 
chemist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  contain  much 
valuable  information  on  this  point  (Am.  Chemist,  v.  414, 
May,  1875):  "Food  appropriate  for  producing  much,  and 
good  Milk. — The  influence  of  food  on  the  quality  of  milk 
is  very  striking.  A  half-starved  cow  yields  but  little  milk 
and  poor  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liberal  supply  of 
pea  or  bean  meal  or  oil-cake,  and  other  food  rich  in  nitrog- 
enous and  phosphatie  elements  of  nutrition,  tells  directly, 
both  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk.  The  finest- 
flavored  milk  and  butter  are  produced  by  cows  fed  in  sum- 
mer entirely  on  grass  and  rich  permanent  pastures,  and 
in  winter  on  nothing  else  but  hay  made  of  fine  sweet  grass. 
Turnips  yield  a  watery  milk,  and  are  objectionable  on  ac- 
count of  the  turnipy  flavor  which  they  give  to  the  milk. 
Mangolds  are  less  objectionable,  but  should  not  be  given  to 
milk  cows  without  an  allowance  of  3  to  4  pounds  of  meal 
per  head.  Of  all  kinds  of  meal,  none  is  equal  in  milk-pro- 
ducing properties  to  bean  or  pea  meal — a  fact  which  finds 
a  ready  explanation  in  the  circumstance  that  bean  or  pea 
meal  contains  on  an  average  from  25  to  28  per  cent,  of 
nitrogenous  constituents,  or  the  same  class  of  compounds 
to  which  the  curd  of  milk  belongs,  and  that  it  is  likewise 
rich  in  phosphates  or  bone-earths,  in  which  milk  abounds. 
Egyptian  lentils  answer  equally  well  with  bean-meal,  for 
they  resemble  intimately  in  composition  beans  or  peas. 
Linseed-cake  produces  much  and  rich  milk,  but  unless  it 
ia  pure  and  fresh  cake  of  the  finest  description  it  seriously 
injures  the  quality  of  the  milk.  Fine  decorticated  cotton- 
cake  is  both  rich  in  fat  and  in  nitrogenous  constituents,  and, 
like  all  food  rich  in  nitrogen,  it  also  contains  a  large  pro- 
portion of  phosphates,  and  is  thus  admirably  well  adapted 
for  milk  cows.  Rape-cake  is  likewise  an  excellent  food  for 
milk  cows,  provided  it  is  free  from  an  undue  admixture 
of  wild-mustard  seed,  which  frequently  occurs  in  rape-cake 
made  from  Indian  seed  to  an  extent  which  renders  it  peril- 
ous to  stock.  The  best  rape-cake  is  green  German  rape  or 
Rubsen  cake,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  concentrated 
kinds  of  food  that  can  be  given  to  milk  cows.  Bran  or 
pollard,  as  is  well  known,  produces  good  and  rich  milk. 
Nothing  can  be  better  as  an  auxiliary  winter  food  for  milk 
cows  than  4  pounds  of  bran  made  into  a  thin  mash,  to 
which  about  3  to  4  pounds  of  bean-meal  is  added.  Along 
with  this  about  25  pounds  of  mangolds  and  a  due  propor- 
tion of  hay  or  hay  and  straw  chaff  will  supply  a  food-mix- 
ture which  produces  much  and  first-quality  milk.  Brewers' 
grains  are  the  staple  food  in  town  dairies,  and  they  are 
much  more  nutritious  than  their  appearance  seems  to  war- 
rant. Even  in  the  wet  condition  in  which  they  are  ob- 
tained from  the  breweries,  and  holding  from  75  to  77  per 
cent,  of  water,  they  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  ready-made 
fat  and  flesh  forming  matters.  Desiccated  grains  contain 
from  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  oil  and  about  18  per  cent,  of  nitrog- 
enous compounds.  Dried  brewers*  grains  make  good  milk, 
and  are  fully  as  valuable  as  a  food  for  milk  cows  as  barley  - 
mual.  Another  useful  and,  comparatively  speaking,  cheap 
food  for  milk  cows  ia  palm-nut  meal,  but  its  quality  and 
value  differ  greatly.  The  best  palm-nut  meal  contains  19 
to  20  percent,  of  oil  and  fat,  and  is  made  from  the  partially- 
expressed  kernels  of  the  palm-nut;  its  value  as  a  food  for 
fattening  stock  or  for  milk  cows  depends  principally  upon 
the  proportion  of  fatty  matter  which  is  left  in  the  meal. 
Tho  fatty  matter  in  palm-kernels  is  a  white,  agreeably- 
tasting  fat,  of  almost  the  same  consistency  as  butter.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said  and  written  for  and  against  feed- 
ing milk  cows  upon  sewage  grass.  On  the  one  hand,  sew- 
age grass  has  been  praised  as  the  most  nutritious  kind  of 
grass  for  milk  cows;  and  on  the  other,  the  adversaries  to 
all  schemes  of  applying  sewage  to  land  have  endeavored  to 


prejudice  the  public  mind  by  denouncing  the  produce  from 
grass-land  irrigated  by  sewage  as  innutritious  and  a  highly 
dangerous  food  for  milk  cows.  Like  all  very  succulent 
produce,  the  grass  from  sewaged  land  ia  more  watery,  and, 
in  consequence,  not  so  nutritious  as  the  produce  from  rich 
permanent  pastures.  It  is  nevertheless  a  most  acceptable 
food  to  the  dairy  farmer,  who  usually  gives  along  with  it 
to  his  cows  some  bean  or  other  descriptions  of  meal  or  aux- 
iliary concentrated  food,  and  under  proper  management 
there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  suspecting  that  sewage 
grass  when  given  to  milk  cows  will  render  the  milk  they 
yield  unwholesome  or  dangerous  to  the  youngest  child.  If 
sewage  could  not  be  usefully  applied  to  Italian  rye-grass 
to  be  turned  into  milk  and  butcher's  meat,  all  sewage-irri- 
gation schemes  would  long  ago  have  fallen  to  the  ground. 
Convinced  as  I  am  that  the  produce  from  a  properly  man- 
aged sewage  farm  supplies  an  increased  amount  of  good 
and  wholesome  food,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  especially 
useful  to  cow-keepers,  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  all 
town  authorities  who  at  present  allow  large  quantities  of 
plant-food  to  run  to  waste,  polluting  our  rivers  and  water- 
courses, will  ere  long  set  apart  a  portion  of  land,  if  such 
can  bo  found  appropriate  for  sewage  irrigation,  on  which 
Italian  rye-grass,  cabbages,  and  mangolds  can  be  raised  in 
large  quantities  by  means  of  sewage,  for  the  special  ad- 
vantage of  cow-keepers  and  the  benefit  of  the  community 
at  large." 

Very  full  instructions  for  the  feeding  of  cows  are  given 
by  Charles  L.  Flint  in  his  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming. 
Important  investigations  have  been  made  in  Germany  on 
the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  milk.  (For  some  of  the  results  see  Watts's 
Diet,  of  Chem.,  2d  Supplement,  p.  809.)  "  It  appears  from 
these  results  that  it  is  not  possible  by  variations  in  the  food 
to  produce  a 'butter  cow' or  a 'cheese  cow.'  Differences 
in  this  respect  are  differences  of  stock  and  individuals." 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  with  regard  to  the  propriety 
of  feeding  cows  on  the  exhausted  barley  of  breweries, 
brewers'  grains,  and  on  the  swill  of  distillers,  still  slops. 
To  the  former,  used  in  moderate  quantities,  there  appears 
to  bo  no  objection  whatever.  Even  the  latter,  "  properly 
fed  in  limited  quantities,  in  combination  with  more  bulky 
food,  may  be  a  valuable  article  for  the  dairyman ;  but  if 
given,  as  it  too  often  is,  without  the  addition  of  other  kinds 
of  food,  it  soon  affects  the  health  and  constitution  of  the 
animals  fed  on  it.  .  .  .  When  this  forms  the  principal  food 
of  milch  cows  the  milk  is  of  a  very  poor  quality.  .  .  .  Its 
effect  on  the  systems  of  young  children  is  therefore  very 
destructive,  causing  diseases  of  various  kinds,  and,  if  con- 
tinued, certain  death.  .  .  .  The  adulteration  of  pure  milk 
from  the  healthy  cow  by  water,  though  dishonest  and  ob- 
jectionable in  the  highest  degree,  is  far  less  iniquitous  in 
its  consequences  than  the  nefarious  traffic  in  '  swill  milk,' 
or  milk  produced  from  cows  fed  entirely  on  '  still  slops,' 
from  which  they  soon  become  diseased,  after  which  the 
milk  contains  a  subtle  poison  which  is  as  difficult  of  de- 
tection by  any  known  process  as  the  miasma  of  an  atmo- 
sphere tainted  with  yellow  fever  or  the  cholera.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is  sufficiently  palpable  that  no  pure  and  healthy 
milk  can  be  produced  by  an  unhealthy  and  diseased  ani- 
mal, and  that  no  animal  can  long  remain  healthy  that  is 
fed  on  an  unnatural  food,  and  treated  in  the  manner  too 
common  around  the  distilleries  of  many  large  cities."  (C. 
L.  Flint.)  By  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  milk 
of  cows  fed  on  distillery  swill  is  declared  to  be  unwhole- 
some, and  its  sale  is  forbidden. 

Influence  of  the  Age  of  the  Calf. — Dr.  Eisenstuck  has  pub- 
lished numerous  analyses  bearing  on  this  point.  (Jahresb. 
Ag.  Chem.,  vii.  1864,  395.) 

The  Effect,  of  Spaying. — This  operation  increases  the 
quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  milk.  (See  anal- 
yses by  Dieulafait  (Jahresb.  Ay.  Chem.,  vii.  1864,  388).) 

The  treatment  of  cows  exerts  an  important  influence  on 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk.  The  judicious 
dairyman  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  "treat  the  cows 
gently,  to  provide  warm,  clean,  and  well-ventilated  barns, 
with  ample,  dry,  well-drained  yards,  abundantly  supplied 
with  pure  water — to  feed  them  liberally,  without  forcing. 
Milking  should  not  be  prolonged  to  the  time  of  calving, 
but  the  cows  should  bo  allowed  eight  or  ten  weeks  for  re- 
cruiting, when  they  will  begin  the  new  season  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  the  promise  of  a  more  abundant  yield  of 
milk."  (0.  C.  Wiggin.) 

The  souring  of  milk  is  duo  to  lactous  fermentation  (see 
FERMENTATION),  by  which  tho  lactose  or  sugar  of  milk  is 
transformed  into  lactic  acid,  which  precipitates  the  caseine 
as  curd  by  withdrawing  from  it  tho  soda  which  holds  it  in 
solution. 

Uilk-augar.  Lactic  actd. 

C12H22Ou.H20    =    4HC,H50,. 
Bechamp  attributes  tho  souring  of  milk  to  microzymes 
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which  are  present  in  the  milk  when  it  comes  from  the  cow. 
(Cumpt.  rend.,  76,  f>54.)  The  effect  of  rennet  in  coagulat- 
ing milk  is  not  fully  understood.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  conversion  of  a  little  lactose  into  lactic  acid. 
Milk  is  coagulated  by  acids,  alum,  various  other  Halts,  tan- 
nin, alcohol,  wood-naphtha,  etc.  The  souring  of  milk  during 
thunderstorms  has  been  explained  by  attributing  it  to  the 
ozone  or  active  oxygen  which  is  produced  in  the  air  by 
electrical  discharges.  It  is  said  that  the  addition  to  the 
milk  of  a  small  quantity  of  boric  acid  retards  (lie  separa- 
tion of  cream  and  prevents  souring  for  several  days.  (A. 
Hirschberg,  Client.  Centr.,  1872, 490.)  Schwalbe  ( Vein.  C/iem. 
Ge*.  Her.,  v.  2S«)  stales  that  the  addition  of  mustard  oil, 
20  drops  to  the  pint,  prevents  coagulation  for  weeks,  even 
in  summer.  Coagulation  is  retarded  by  boiling  and  by  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  po- 
tassa,  borax,  nitrate  of  potassa,  chloride  of  sodium  (com- 
mon salt),  etc.  The  following  process  for  preserving  milk 
is  said  to  be  in  use  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris:  To  each  quart 
of  milk,  before  the  cream  has  risen,  6  grains  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  are  added,  it  is  then  placed  in  bottles,  which 
are  tightly  corked  and  an-  then  placed  in  a  water-bath  and 
heated  to  190°  F.,  no  higher,  and  maintained  at  this  tem- 
perature for  four  hours.  They  arc  then  made  perfectly 
tight  with  wax,  and  the  milk  will  keep  a  long  time. 

Tin-  /im/tcr  aiiiiKii/i-iHi-iii  <if  milk  is  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est importance.  The  pails,  pans,  cans,  and  other  vi  --<!> 
destined  to  receive  the  milk  should  be  scrupulously  clean  ; 
they  should  always  be  cleansed  with  boiling  water  (  sealded  I. 
The  greatest  neatness  should  bo  observed  in  milking.  The 
milk  should  bo  strained  through  wire-cloth  into  a  largo  tin 
vat,  to  render  it  of  uniform  quality.  It  should  bo  at  once, 
while  still  warm,  drawn  into  cans,  and  these  should  bo 
placed  in  the  coolers.  Milk  which  has  been  thoroughly 
cooled  will  keep  much  longer  than  that  which  is  sent  warm 
to  market.  Cans  of  milk  should  never  be  left  open  in  a 
barn,  where  the  exhalations  from  the  breath  and  excre- 
ments pervade  the  air.  Dr.  Voeleker  makes  the  following 
judicious  remarks  on  this  subject  (Am.  I'lirm.,  v.  .|i:>): 
"However,  by  observing  the  following  simple  rules,  coun- 
try milk  may  be  sent  by  rail  on  long  journeys  without 
spoiling  even  in  very  hot  weather:  (1)  The  milk  should 
be  drawn  from  the  cow  in  the  most  cleanly  manner,  and 
strained  through  wire-cloth  strainers.  (2)  The  milk  should 
be  thoroughly  cooled  immediately  after  it  is  drawn  from 
the  cow.  This  may  be  done  by  a  milk-cooling  apparatus 
specially  constructed  for  rapidly  cooling  milk,  or  by  sim- 
ply placing  the  can  in  which  it  is  contained  in  a  vat  of  cold 
water  deep  enough  to  come  up  to  the  height  of  the  milk  in 
the  can  containing  it,  and  by  using  at  least  three  times  as 
much  cold  water  as  the  milk  to  be  cooled  ;  the  milk  should 
be  occasionally  stirred  until  the  animal  heat  is  expelled. 
The  milk  should  be  cooled  down  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
a  temperature  of  about  55°.  (3)  The  evening's  and  morn- 
ing's milk  should  be  cooled  down  separately,  and  be 
sent  in  separate  cans,  and  not  mixed  together  if  it  can  bo 
avoided.  (4)  No  milk  should  be  kept  over  to  deliver  at  a 
subsequent  time,  (o)  The  pails  and  strainers  employed  on 
the  farm  should  bo  thoroughly  cleaned,  scalded  in  boiling 
water,  and  dried  morning  and  night.  (6)  Immediately 
before  the  milk  is  placed  in  the  cans  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly rinsed  with  clean  cold  water,  and  great  care  be 
taken  to  keep  the  cans  and  milk  free  from  dirt  or  impuri- 
ties of  any  kind.  When  the  cans  are  not  in  use  they  should 
be  turned  down  on  a  rack  with  the  tops  off.  (7)  Before  the 
cans  are  returned  to  the  country  they  should  be  thoroughly 
rinsed  out  with  clean  water  and  scalded  with  boiling  water. 
(8)  In  very  warm  weather  it  is  well  to  put  the  cooled  milk 
in  cans  covered  over  with  a  coarse  flannel  casing,  which 
may  be  kept  wet  for  a  considerable  time." 

Artificial  milk  was  made  at  Paris  during  the  siege  by 
the  following  process  (Dubrunfaut,  Camp,  rend.,  1871-72, 
pp.  84,  109) : 

1.  Cane-sugar,  glucose,  or  milk-sugar....  40-50  grammes. 

2.  Albumen  (dry) 20-30        " 

8.  Sodic  carbonate 1-2        " 

4.  Olive  oil  or  horse  fat 50-60        " 

5.  Water 500         " 

Heat  the  whole  to  122°  F.,  and  dilute  to  1  litre.  A.  Gau- 
din  (Camp,  rend.,  1871-72,  p.  108)  recommended  the  use  of 
sugar  and  the  fat  and  gelatine  of  fresh  bones. 

OunrleHted  Milk. — Within  a  few  years  a  very  important 
industry  has  been  established  with  the  object  of  condensing 
anil  preserving  milk.  The  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
preparation  of  "  desiccated  milk."  The  milk  was  evapo- 
rated at  a  low  temperature,  and  a  little  sugar  added  when 
the  process  of  evaporation  was  nearly  completed ;  the  res- 
idue was  pulverized,  and  constituted  a  yellowish-white 
powder,  which  dissolved  for  the  greater  part  in  hot  water. 
The  solution  resembled  milk,  and  answered  very  well  when 
fresh  milk  could  not  be  obtained,  as  on  shipboard.  It  could 


be  preserved  with  care  in  closed  bottles  for  several  months. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  cream 
before  evaporation,  as  otherwise  the  product  soon  acquired 
a  taste  and  smell  of  rancid  butter.  Its  imperfect  solubil- 
ity in  water,  and  its  deficiency  in  the  agreeable  taste  of 
fresh  milk,  prevented  its  extensive  introduction.  The  fol- 
lowing analyses  show  its  composition  (No.  1  was  made  from 
skimmed  milk — Nos.  2  and  .'i  from  wholo  milk) : 


Fat 

Caseine 

Albumen 

Milk-sugar.. 
<';i!ir-sugar.. 
Phosphates  of  lime"! 

and  magnesia } 

Alkaline  salts 2.48 

Water I  n:i 

mi). 


illk): 

No.  1,  Voelcker.    No.  2,  Voeleker. 
16.32 


20.37 
56.29 

2.33 

2.91 

1.78 


No.  3.  Werner. 

18.28 
<11M 

\   4.09 

61.21 

1.73 

3.77 
IM 
100. 


The  condensation  of  milk  did  not  become  a  success  till  the 
introduction  of  the  vacuum-pan,  which  makes  it  possible 
to  boil  it  down  very  rapidly  at  a  very  low  temperature  — 
In-low  160°  F.  —  thus  preserving  its  flavor  unimpaired. 
This  is  an  American  industry,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  Europe  by  American  companies.  Condensed  milk  is 
now  extensively  manufactured  in  the  U.  8.,  Switzerland, 
i  ii-i  many,  England,  and  Ireland.  The  milk  is  strained, 
heated  in  cans  or  pails  placed  in  a  vat  of  water  kept  hot 
by  a  steam-coil,  then  brought  to  a  boil  in  an  open  \ 
by  the  aid  of  steam,  strained,  ami  introdiieed  into  the 
vacuum-pan,  where  it  is  rapidly  concentrated  to  any  de- 
sired degree.  The  vacuum-pan  is  a  close  \e-^el  of  cop- 
per, egg-shaped,  about  (i  feet  high  and  4J  feet  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  heated  by  a  steam  jacket  and  coil.  In  the 
dome  on  one  side  is  a  small  window,  through  which  gas 
illuminates  the  interior,  while  on  the  opposite  side  is  an 
eye-glass  through  which  all  the  movements  of  the  seeth- 
ing milk  can  bo  observed,  and  the  boiling  by  this  means 
regulated.  A  vacuum  is  maintained  by  a  powerful  air- 
pump.  The  preliminary  boiling  lias  for  its  object  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  gases  of  thu  milk,  which  would  cause  it  to 
foam  in  the  pan.  and  also  perhaps  to  add  to  the  keeping 
quality  of  the  milk  by  destroying  the  wonld-gcni 
FKKMKNTATIOX)  —  not.  probably,  as  many  think,  to  coagu- 
late albumen.  Much  of  the  milk  is  simply  concentrated 
for  immediate  use  without  any  addition  of  sugar.  Such 
milk  is  extensively  used  in  New  York,  being  by  many  pre- 
ferred to  fresh  milk.  It  is  served  fresh  every  day,  but  will 
keep  for  two  or  three  days  if  necessary.  The  writer  had 
occasion  to  investigate  this  subject  at  Punly's  Station  on 
the  Harlem  11.  II.,  at  the  works  of  the  American  Condensed 
-Milk  Co.,  for  the  Department  of  Public  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. (Am.  Chemitt,  ii.  25.)  When  1700  quarts  of 
milk  were  condensed  in  the  ratio  of  4.'iO  quarts  to  loll,  the 
following  results  were  obtained  on  analyzing  samples  of 
the  milk  before  and  after  condensation  : 

Fat  ......................................................    3.83          13.12 

Caseine  ................................................    3.88  14.44 

Sugar  ...................................................    4.08  ir,.:;u 

Salts  .....................................................     0.76  2.60 

Water  ...................................................  87.45  K;.:,t 

100.  inn. 

Rome  of  the  companies  formerly  skimmed  the  milk  before 
they  condensed  it,  and  sold  the  cream  separately.  The 
following  analyses  by  E.  Waller,  Ph.  D.,  made  in  Jan., 
1875,  show  that  this  fraud  is  no  longer  practised  to  any 
great  extent  : 

Eagle.        New  York.        Nation*!. 
ll.:;.l  H.2S  l:!.97 

15.07  l:!.'.i;  11.112 

11.64  13,'JO  ]o  II 

2.10  2.00  2.33 

66.88  55.86  5'.i.21 

Hill.  1011.  lOi). 

In  addition  to  this  milk,  which  is  condensed  for  imme- 
diate use,  another  variety  is  made  for  keeping  which  is 
known  as  "preserved"  or  ''canned"  milk.  It  receives  an 
addition  of  cane-sugar,  and  is  hermetically  sealed  in  cans. 
When  properly  prepared  it  keeps  for  years.  The  follow- 
ing analyses  indicate  the  character  of  this  "preserved" 
milk  : 


American. 
Fat...  ..................     16.29 

Caselnc  ...............    17.26 

Sugar  ..................     10.64 

Salts  ...................      277 

Water  .................    53.04 

1011. 


Borden's, 
U.S. 


Fat 9.55 

Caseine.. 
Albumen 


Caseine  .....  linor, 
n...  f  1(ub 


Mi  Ik-sugar  \,,,. 
Cane-sugar}3 
Salts  .........       1.91 

Water  .......    25.94 

100. 


Avlesbury, 
£ngll»h. 

11.73 

15.17 

f  16.24 

'l  2;i.  in 

2.30 

25.10 

100. 


Cham., 
Swln. 

8.67 
13.67 

10.82 
40.43 

2.2:; 

100. 


Kempten. 
Bavarian. 

13.14 

O2.21 

t    7.93 

17.93 

24.11 

3.87 

20.81 

100. 


Hungarian. 

17.89 

13.27 
7.4B 
22.70 
1S.41 
5.10 


100. 


dream  is  a  distinct  layer  which  forms  on  the  surface  of 
milk  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  a  few  hours.  It  consists 
of  milk  with  an  increased  percentage  of  fat,  produced  by 
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the  rising  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fat-globules 
from  the  milk  below.  The  quantity  of  cream  does  not  in- 
dicate the  absolute  proportion  of  fat,  as  of  two  samples 
of  milk  containing  the  same  percentage  of  fat,  one  may 
throw  up  a  layer  of  cream  twice  as  bulky  as  that  on  the 
other.  The  specific  gravity  of  cream  is  less  than  that  of 
milk— about  1.012  to  1.019. 

Xkiiiiiiiril  milk  is  the  portion  left  after  the  cream  has 
been  removed.  It  is  poor  in  fat,  and  necessarily  heavier 
than  the  milk  which  yielded  it — from  1.031  to  1.036. 

lliittrrmilk  is  the  milk  which  is  left  when  the  greater 
portion  of  the  fat-globules  of  cream  have  been  agglome- 
rated into  butter  by  churning.  It  has  the  composition  of 
milk  deprived  of  most  of  its  fat,  and  does  not  differ  there- 
fore from  skimmed  milk. 

Card  is  the  coagulated  caseine  of  milk ;  if  made  from 
whole  milk,  it  contains  the  fat;  from  skimmed  milk,  it  is 
nearly  free  from  fat;  from  cream,  it  is  very  rich  in  fat. 

<'lifi:te  is  curd  which  has  been  salted,  often  colored  arti- 
ficially, and  flavored,  and  then  allowed  to  undergo  a  kind 
of  fermentation  by  keeping.  (See  articles  BUTTER  and 
CHEKSE.) 

The  following  analyses  by  Alex.  Miiller  show  the  com- 
position of  these  preparations  and  their  relation  to  milk 
(Jahrctb.  Ay.  Ch.,  1864,  vii.  393) : 


Whole 
milk. 

Skim 
mil;.. 

Cream. 

Butter- 
milk. 

Butter. 

Salt 

water. 

Whole  product  

100. 

90. 

10. 

6. 

4. 

0.1 

Fat     

400 

0.55 

35.00 

1.67 

85.00 

3.25 

3.77 

2.20 

3.33 

0.51 

3.40 

4  50 

466 

3.05 

4.61 

0.70 

4.70 

Salts      .   .. 

075 

0.78 

0.50 

0.77 

0.12 

0.79 

Water  

87.50 

90.64 

89.25 

89.62 

13.67 

91.11 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

Fio.  1. 


The  butter  was  analyzed  unsalted,  the  salt  water  worked 
out  of  the  salted  butter,  and  the  analysis  calculated  with- 
out the  salt. 

The  milk  of  diseased  cows 
is  always  dangerous,  and 
should  never  be  used.  The 
effect  of  distillery  swill  on 
cows  has  been  already  al- 
luded to. 

The  alcoholic  fermentation 
of  milk  for  the  preparation 
of  alcoholic  beverages  has 
been  mentioned  in  the  arti- 
cle KOUMISS. 

The  Adulteration  of  Milk. 
— Numerous  substances  are 
mentioned  by  writers  as  used 
to  adulterate  milk,  such  as 
the  following:  (1)  water;  (2) 
c!i;ilk  and  carbonates  of  soda 
and  potassa  and  borax,  to 
neutralize  acidity,  the  first 
mentioned  to  hide  watering 
as  well;  (3)  turmeric,  an- 
notto,  and  caramel  (burnt 
sugar),  to  conceal  the  blue 
color  of  skimmed  or  watered 
milk  ;  (4)  flour,  starch,  emul- 
sions of  almonds  or  hemp- 
seed,  and  cerebral  matter 
(shecps'  brains),  to  thicken 
watered  milk  and  conceal 
blue  color;  (5)  sugar,  gum, 
dextrine,  and  salt,  to  In- 
crease the  specific  gravity 
and  conceal  watering.  The 
writer  is  satisfied  that  the 
only  substances  used  at  pres- 
ent are  water,  and  possibly 
carbonate  of  soda  and  burned 
sugar.  All  these  adulterants, 
save  water,  are  so  readily  de- 
tected that  their  use  would  be 
too  dangerous  for  even  the 
most  abandoned  milkmen. 
Hundreds  of  analyses  made 
by  the  health  authorities  of 
New  York  and  by  the  milk 
inspectors  of  Boston  and 


1'rovidence   have    failed    to 
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show  the  presence  of  any  adulterants  save  those  last 
mentioned.  The  adulteration  with  water  and  the  skim- 
ming off  of  the  cream  are  the  common  frauds  practised 
in  this  country.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  milk- 
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(2) 


110 


-120 


1.014 


1.017 


1.020 


1.023 


1.026 


l 1.029 


110 


1.032 


supply  of  New  York  forced  the  writer  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  average  milk  sold  here  consisted  of  three-fourths 
milk  and  one-fourth  added  water.  The  1  20,000,000  quarts 
of  milk  sent  annually  to  New  York  receive  an  addition  of 
40,000,000  quarts  of  water,  which,  sold  at  10  cents  per 
quart,  brings  $4,000,000  per  annum  or  flL'.IIOII  per  day. 
This  fraud,  besides  being  expensive,  exerts  a  most  un- 
favorable influence  on  the  health  of  young  children,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  aggravated  by  the  previous  skimming  of  the 
milk  and  consequent  impoverishment  of  the  fatty  constitu- 
ent. In  some  cases  diseases  have  been  introduced  by  the 
use  of  foul  water,  as  in  London,  where  an  outbreak  of 
typhoid  fever  was  traced  to  the  water  added  to  the  milk, 
which  was  poisoned  with  sewage. 

The  detection  of  adulteration  in  the  case  of  water  is  not 
always  possible.  As  the  percentage  of  water  in  genuine 
milk  varies,  it  is  only  possible  to  prove  adulteration  when 
the  percentage  of  water  exceeds  the  maximum  quantity 
in  pure  milk.  Three  methods  are  in  use  for  testing  the 
uality  of  milk:  (1)  determining  the  specific  gravity; 
determining  the  percentage  of  cream  ;  (3)  analyzing 
the  milk. 

(1)  Determining  the  specific,  gravity  by  the  hydrometer 
(see  HvnnoMKTKR),  called  when  graduated  for  this  purpose 
a  galactometer  or  lactometer.  As  milk  is  heavier  than  water, 
any  dilution  will  reduce  the  specific  gravity.      The  lao- 
pIG  2  tometer    merely    determines 

/^^  _  the  specific  gravity.     In  us- 

ing tne  lactometer  a  certain 
specific  gravity  must  be  se- 
lected as  a  minimum  below 
which  no  genuine  milk  ever 
goes.  The  specific  gravity 
1.029  has  been  fixed  by  Dino- 
court,  who  originated  the  lac- 
tometer, as  the  proper  mini- 
mum. This  standard  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Health 
department  of  New  York. 
The  old  standard  adopted  by 
the  milk-dealers  was  1.030; 
this  was  changed  by  Dr.  Chil- 
ton  to  1.034,  and  has  gradu- 
ally dropped  to  1.033.  So 
the  standard  of  the  milk- 
dealer*  is  0.004  higher  than 
that  of  the  Health  depart- 
ment! In  graduating  the 
lactometer,  100  is  placed  at 
the  standard  of  1.029,  and  0 
at  1.000,  the  gravity  of  wa- 
ter, the  intervening  space 
being  divided  into  100  divis- 
ions. The  point  to  which 
the  lactometer  sinks  in  the 
milk  under  examination  in- 
dicates the  percentage  of 
milk  in  100  parts.  Thus,  if 
the  lactometer  sinks  to  80, 
the  milk  must  consist  of  at 
least  20  parts  or  per  cent. 
of  water  and  80  of  milk.  But 
this  assumes  the  original 
milk  to  have  had  a  gravity 
of  only  1.029,  which  is  lower 
than  any  genuine  milk.  Good 
milk  of  a  gravity  of  1.034 
requires  an  addition  of  16.67 
per  cent,  of  water  to  bring 
it  down  to  1.029.  After  this 
dilution,  20  per  cent,  of  wa- 
ter must  be  added  to  this  wa- 
tered milk  to  bring  it  down  to 
80  on  the  lactometer.  The 
Dinoconrt's  Galactometer.  The  lactometer  errs,  therefore,  in 
scale  A  is  for  whole  milk;  the  not  showing  the  dilution  of 

ti&S&S&SSi  «ood,mi!k  d7"  to  °«  '7 

milk  ranges  from  100  to  120    standard,  and  consequently 

on  Scale  A,  unwatered  skim-   in  reporting  only  a  portion 

med  milk  from  106  to  130  on    of  the   dilution.      With    re- 

Sca'e  "•  gard    to    the    propriety    of 

the  standard  (1.029)  for  genuine  milk,  something  has  been 

already  said  in  this  article  under  Specific  Gravity.     The 

writer  caused  the  milk  of  195  cows  at  dairies  near  New 

York  to  be  tested  ;  several  of  the  eows  were  Alderneys, 

whose  milk  being  rich  in  cream  is  always  light,  and  the 

lowest  specific  gravity  found  was  1.02958,  or  102  on  the 

lactometer,  the  highest  being  1.0348,  or  120  on  the  lacto- 

meter, at   60°  F.      As   milk    expands    when    warmed,    it 

consequently  becomes  lighter;  it  should  always  be  tested 

at  60°  F.,  or  at  least  the  temperature  should  be  noted.     A 
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beow  60°  F.  consequently,  it  stands  better  by  the  lac- 
tometer than  it  would  at  the  standard  temperature  hkun- 
mtaciMNHH  the  gravity  of  the  milk,  and  make,  it  .land 
bettor  by  the  lactometer.  From  these  statements  it  i.  seen 
that  the  lactometer  is  only  an  imperfect  test  for  frauds  ot 
[he  milkmen!  (I)  It  does  not  show  moderate  watering 

l     .1 


. 

lactometer  shows  the  milk  to  be  below  100,  there  then  is 
no  doubt  as  to  its  having  been  watered.     Numerous  con- 
victions for  watering  have  been  secured  in  New  York  by 
the  use  of  the  lactometer,  the  milk  inspected  having  61 
M  low  as  80,  70,  and  even  50,  by  this  test.    The  only  error 
the  lactometer  can  make  against  the  milk-dealer  woul 
in  case  he  has  adulterated  his  milk  with  cream  :  the  li 
tometer  does  not  distinguish  the  difference  between  cream 
and  water  when  added  to  milk,  except  that  it  requii 
twice  as  much  cream  as  water  to  reduce  the  gravity  ol  mill 
to    any   given   degree.      The   following   table,    from    l>r. 
Voelcker's  experiments,  illustrates  the  effect  of  watering 
and  skimming  ;  the  lactometer  degrees  are  added  by  U 
writer  : 


makin"  a  separate  determination  of  each  constituent.  In 
either  case  we  are  compelled  to  do  exactly  what  we  did  in 
applvin"  the  lactometer— establish  an  arbitrary  standard 
which  shall  represent  the  poorest  genuine  milk,  and  bear 
the  «ime  relation  to  good  milk  that  our  sp.  gr.  1.029  does 
to  the  1.030,  1.031,  or  1.034  of  milk  of  average  quality. 
The  Kii"lish  Soriety  of  I'libM'-  Analyst-  have  fixed  the  fol- 
lowing minimum  quality  for  unadulterated  milk  (Chem. 
News,  Feb.,  1875,  p.  59) : 


Unskimmed. 

Skimmed. 

Sp.gr. 

Lactom- 
eter. 

3p.gr. 

Lactom- 
eter. 

117 
KM 

91 
86 
72 
60 

1.0314 
1.0295 
1.0257 
1.0233 
1.0190 
1.0163 

108 
102 
88 
80 
66 
56 

iota 

t.0808 

1.0265 
1.0248 
1.0108 
1.0175 

:)0       "                         '     
40       
50        "             "            '     

Thus  it  is  seen  that  with  a  sample  of  fair  milk  more  than 
10  per  cent,  of  water  could  be  added  before  the  gravity 
was  reduced  to  1.029,  or  100  on  the  lactometer,  and  after 
skimming  considerably  more. 

(2)  Determining  the  Percentage  of  Cream. —  Inis 
complished  in  a  tube  which  is  graduated  into  100  p»rt«, 
and  which  measures  the  cream.     This  has  been  called  a 
lactometer  or  creamometer. 
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Fat 

("useine 

Sugar 

Salts 

Water 


==E=} 


2.5 
9. 


100. 


Milk  of  average  quality  can  be  watered  and  skimmed  very 
seriously  before  it  falls  below  this  standard. 

The  analysis  of  milk  is  not  difficult  if  we  simply  deter- 
mine the  percentages  of  fat,  caseine,  cngar,  salts,  and 
water.  Water  is  determined  by  evaporating  a  weighed 
portion  of  milk  in  a  flat  platinum  dMi  inbuilt  half  an 
inch  deep  and  li  inches  in  diameter)  at  212°  F.  The  loss 
in  weight  is  the  water.  The  salts  are  determined  by  care- 
fully incinerating  the  solid  residue  left  after  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  water.  For  the  determination  of  the  other 
constituents  a  platinum  dish  is  nearly  filled  with  pure 
quart/,  sand  :  the  whole  weighed  ;  a  small  quantity  of  the 
milk  is  added,  which  is  at  once  soaked  up  by  the  sand,  and 
the  whole  again  weighed  to  find  the  weight  of  milk  taken. 
The  whole  is  then  dried  at  212°  F.,  the  contents  of  the  dish 
extracted  with  anhydrous  ether,  and  again  dried:  the  loss 
in  the  weight  of  the  sand.  etc.  indicates  the  percentage  of 
butter.  The  butter  may  be  weighed  directly  by  evapor- 
ating the  ethereal  solution  in  a  weighed  beaker.  The  res- 
idue after  removing  the  butter  is  washed  with  warm  water, 
to  the  first  of  which  a  few  drops  of  acetic  aeid  is  added,  to 
remove  the  sugar.  After  drying  the  residue  the  loss  in 
weight  indicates  the  sugar.  The  difference  between  the 
original  weight  of  the  sand  and  of  the  sand  and  caseine 
indicates  the  percentage  of  caseinc.  A  correction  must  be 
made  in  the  weights  of  the  sugar  and  cnseine  on  account 
of  the  salts,  which  are  washed  out  with  the  sugar.  l!y 
evaporating  and  igniting  the  sugar  solution  the 
washed  out  will  be  determined  :  they  must  be  deduct* 
from  the  percentage  of  sugar  :  the  remainder  of  the  salts 
(ash)  must  be  deducted  from  the  caseine. 

Uanklyn,  Chapman,  and  Smith's  ammonia  process  has 
been  recommended  for  the  determination  of  oaseine  in 
milk.  The  milk  is  first  diluted  with  water  till  1  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  diluted  milk  contains  10  milligrammes  of 
the  original  milk.  About  5  cubic  centimetres  of  the  di- 
luted milk  is  boiled  with  alkaline  permanganate  in  a  retort 
as  long  as  the  water  which  distils  over  contains  ammonia. 
The  amount  of  ammonia  is  estimated  by  Ncssler's  test 
100  parts  of  caseine  yield  6.5  parts  of  ammonia. 

(4)   Optical  method*  have  been  proposed  for  the  exam- 
ination of  milk,  but  they  are  rarely  used. 

II.  HUMAN  MILK. — Human  milk  is   more  bluish  tl 
cow's  milk,  and  has  a  sweeter  taste.     It  is  strongly  alka- 
line, and  is  remarkable  for  the  difficulty  with  which  it  co- 
agulates.    It  is  less  easily  and  completely  coagulated  I 
rennet ;  the  coagulum  is  not  so  gelatinous  nor  so  firm  and 
«olid  as  that  of  cow's  milk  ;  it  is  also  more  digestible.    I 
specific  gravity  varies  from  1.02561   to  1.0464S  (Vernois 
and  Becquerel),  from  1.030  to  1.034  (Watts's  Dirt.).     The 
milk  of  women  confined  for  the  first  time  contains  more 
water  than  the  milk  of  women  who  have  had  several  chil- 
dren.    According  to  Vernois  and  Bccqucrel,  the  percent- 
age of  fat  varies  with  age:  the  milk  of  women  from  l.>~2< 
contains  3.738  per  cent.  ;  20-25,  2.821  per  cent. ;  2;)-:io, 
2.348  per  cent. ;  30-35,  2.864  per  cent. :  and  from  35-10, 
2.233  per  cent.    It  increases  by  nearly  ».:(  per  cent,  during 
the   period  of   menstruation.     The  percentage  of   butte 
varies  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  milk  produced.     ] 
creases  with  imperfect  nutrition.     The  following  analyses 
have  been  published  by  different  chemists : 


Creamometer.    Fill  with  milk  to  the  0-mark ;  after  standing, 
read  the  amount  of  cream— for  example,  as  indicated  by  c. 

This  is  a  very  imperfect  method  for  testing  milk,  as  the 
percentage  of  cream  is  not  an  accurate  measure  of  the  fat 
contained  in  the  milk.  II.  Schroeder  tested  this  point  with 
the  following  results  in  several  samples  of  milk : 

Samples  No.  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 

Fat 3.54        4.87        4.09        5.38        3.13        4.09 

Cream 21          16          10          10          12          13 

(3)  Partial  or  complete  analysis  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
certain  method  of  detecting  adulteration,  either  determin- 
ing the  percentage  of  fat,  and  of  solids  besides  fat,  or 


Woman's  Milk. 


Simon, 

Clemm, 

and 

14  analy- 
se* from 

3  analyses 
from 

Chevalier 
and 

D'Herl- 

Jagielskl. 

89  analy- 

one 

one 

Henry. 

aea. 

woman. 

womaD. 

Fat  
Caseine 
Sugar  

Salts  
Water.... 

2.67 
3.92 
4.30 
0.14 
88.91 

2.53 
3.43 

4.82 

ssis? 

8.71 
3.26 
3.84 
0.19 

S'.UK) 

3.55 
1  .52 
6.50 
0.45 
87.98 

5.20 
0.95 
6.34 
0.45 
87.06 

2.90 
2.90 
4.80 
0.20 
89.20 

Total- 

100. 

99.38 

111". 

100. 

100. 

100. 

Solids. 

11.09 

11.63 

11.00 

12.02 

12.94 

lll.SI) 
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According  to  Vernois  and  Becquerel,  the  amount  of  fat  in 
human  milk  increases  during  the  first  two  months  after 
delivery,  but  decreases  between  the  fifth  and  sixth,  as  well 
as  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  month. 
Simon  gives  the  following  analysis  of  human  colostrum  : 

],'.lt                        5.00 
Caseine  ^0 

Goat's  mill-  is 
odor  ;  sp.  gr.  1.0, 
forms  thick  clots, 
position.    Analyf 

Gorup 
Bezauc 
Fat  4.36 
Caseine  336 

white,  of  insipid 
!4  to  l.O.'Ifi.     On 
It  is  very  simi 

es  : 

Cameron.  Jagielski. 
5.69          3.40 
•        3.51          4.40 

3.69          4.30 
0.62          0.80 
84.49        87.10 

sweetness,  and  peculiar 
coagulation  its  easeine 
lar  to  cow's  milk  in  com- 

3.32         4.20         5.14 

sugar  '•"" 
Salts  0.31 
Water  82.80 
99.11 

Von  Tolmatscheff  examined  the  milk  of  healthy  women  at 
different  periods  after  delivery  (Juhrcsb.  Ay.  Ch.,  xi.,  xii. 
l,Mi,-!-()9,  548);  his  average  results  were  as  follows: 

Albumen....      1.30 
Sugar  4.00 
Salts  0.62 
Water  86.36 

4.02 

5.28 
0.58 
86.80 

*">}•     10.79 
4.72) 
0.92         0.89 
86.40        83.18 

100.          100.          100.          100.          100.          100. 
Solids...    13.64        15.51        12.90        13.20        13.60        16.82 

(See  Stohmann,  Experiments  on  Feeding  Milk-producing 
Animals,    Jahresb.    Ag.     Chem.,     xiii.-xiv.     1870-72,    p. 
161.) 
The  milk  of  SOKS  is  thickish  and  stringy.     The  taste  is 
cool  and  rich,  but  not  sweet.    It  is  alkaline.    Sp.  gr.  1.0298 
to  1.041.    Few  analyses  have  been  made,  as  the  sows  gener- 
ally refuse  to  yield  a  drop  to  even  the  most  skilful  dairy- 
maids.    Analyses  : 

Day«  after                                     Caseine  and 
delivery.                  Fot-                  albumen.               Sugar. 

1 
2 
3 
4 

a 

4                    2.471                  4.188                   4.33 
6                  3.177                 -'.ii.->n                  5.76 
15                    2.939                  2.077                   5.90 
36                    1.713                  1.104                   6.26 
30                    1.621                  4.649                   3.56 

He  also  found  cholesterine  0.0385  and  0.0252,  and  protagon 
0.146  and  0.068.     D'Heritier  claims  to  have  found  a  per- 
sistent difference  in  the  milk  of  blondes  and  brunettes,  the 
milk  «f  the  former  containing  less  fat,  easeine,  and  sugar 
than  that  of  the  latter.     Jourdat  (Compt.  rend.,  1870,  71,87) 
examined  the  milk  of  the  two  breasts  of  a  woman  sepa- 
rately.    Ho  reports  that  the  right  breast  was  much  more 
developed  than  the  left  —  that  the  milk  of  this  breast  ap- 
peared better  to  the  eye,  and  was  decidedly  preferred  by 
the  child.     He  found  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  the 
two  breasts  to  vary  considerably,  a  temporary  fatigue  or 
slight  change  of  diet  being  sufficient  to  produce  the  vari- 
ation.    The  right  breast  yielded  about  twice  as  much  milk 
as  the  left.     The  milk  of  the  right  breast  was  richer  in  fat 
and  easeine,  while  the  sugar  and  salts  were  alike  in  both. 
"  Healthy  children  of  both  sexes  discharge  from  the  seventh 
to  the  twelfth  day  of  their  birth  a  white  secretion  from  the 
breast  (Herenmilch),  cither  alkaline  or  neutral,  and  con- 
taining milk,  but   no   colostrum-globules.     According  to 
tiuillot,  this  secretion  has  pretty  much  the  composition  of 
human  milk."     (  Watts'a  Diet.) 
III.  MILK  OF  OTHER  ANIMALS.  —  Mare's  milk  is  rich  in 
sugar  and  poor  in  fat  and  easeine.     It  readily  ferments 
(see  article  KOUMISS)  ;  sp.  gr.  =  1.034  to  1.045.     C.A.Cam- 
eron gives  the  following  results  of  the  analyses  of  14  sam- 
ples from  14  mares  (Chem.  News,  Feb.  5,  1875,  54): 

Average.          Maximum.          Minimum. 
Fat  1.055                2.120                0.600 

Von  Gohren. 

Sintner. 

Cameron. 

Six  days 
Colos-          after 
trnni.        birth  of 
litter. 

Nineteen 
dars  after 
birth  of 
litter. 

FITS 

weeks 
afterbirth 
of  litter. 

Fat 

9.53          8.14 

15.56         12.89 
3.84          2.80 
0.85          0.71 
70.13        80.43 

2.82 

5.68 
1.60 
0.87 
89.26 

6.88 
6.89 
2.01 
1.29 
82.93 

6.00 
6.30 
6.07 
0.83 

81.80 

Caseine,  etc  

.Salts  

Water  

Solids  

99.91        99.97 

100.23 

100. 

100. 

29.86        19.57 

10.74 

17.07 

18.20 

(Von  Gohren,  Jahresb.  Ag.  Chem.,  viii.  1865,  377;  Sintner, 
Jahresb.  Ag.  Chem.,  viii.  1865,  378;  Cameron,  Chem.  News, 
xix.  1869,  217.) 
Canine  milk  is  rather  thick,  and  becomes  thicker  on 
warming,  when  it  does  not  coagulate;    sp.  gr.  1.033   to 
1.036.    Analyses  : 

Von  Tolmatscheff. 

Szbotto. 

Five  weeks  after  birth 
of  pups. 

Food, 
lean  meat. 

Food, 
potatoes. 

Food, 
fat. 

10.77         12.84 
5.52          3.94 
2.99          2.97 
3.05          3.38 

10.64 
6.20 
3.97 
2.49 

0.44 

77.26 

4.98 
4.25 
8.92 
8.42 

0.48 
82.95 

10.11 
5.92 
4.26 
2.15 

0.39 

77.37 

Caseine 

,  etc  1.953                2.400                1.460 

6.285               6870               6.670 

All 

Salts... 

0.397               0.440               0.330 

Water 

90.310 

Salts                      1 

100. 
Solids  9.690 

Water  

Ass's  milk  resembles  mare's  milk,  being  rich  in  sugar 
and  poor  in  the  other  constituents  ;  sp.  gr.  1.023  to  1.035. 
It  readily  sours,  and  easily  undergoes  fermentation.     Com- 
position: 

3  analyses'.    v°elcker.     Cameron.    Bg^ngj      Jagielski. 

Solids  

100. 

100. 

100. 

22.74 

17.05 

22.63 

(Von  Tolmatscheff,  Jahresb.  Ag.  Ch.,  1868-69,  xi.,  xii.  548.) 
Szbotin  (Jahresb.  Ag.  Ch.,  x.  1867,  296)  fed  his  dogs  on 
lean  meat,  potatoes,  and  fat   alternately.     He  found  the 
milk  to  be  always  sour.     The  yield  of  milk  was  greatest 
when  the  food  was  meat.     It  fell  off  rapidly  on  potatoes, 
and  still  more  on  fat;  two  dogs  stopped  furnishing  milk, 
but  began  again  when  fed  on  meat.     A  considerable  addi- 
tion of  fat  to  the  meat-diet,  3  of  fat  to  1  of  meat,  reduced 

Caseiue 

,etc.     1.89            1.82            3.56            2.02            1.90 
...    .     6  04            6  08            5  05  ) 

Sails.... 

0.37            034            052J          °-70            G-40 

Water. 

90.86          91.95          89.02          91.02          90.40 

100.          100.           100.          100.          100. 
Solids...     9.14           8.05          10.98          8.98           9.60 

Camel's  milk,  Dragendorff  (Jabresb.  Ay.  Ch.,  ix.  1866, 

435)  : 

Specific  gravity 1.035 

Fat 2.90 

Caseine 3.67 

Siif-ar 5.78 

Sails 66 

Water 86.94 

satis 

Solids 13.06 

Erne's  milk  is  thickish,  white,  of  agreeable  taste  and 
smell,  and  very  rich  in  fat  and  easeine;  sp.  er.  1.032  to 
1.044.  Analyses : 

Stefanelll,  , Fllhol  and  Joly ,  v    .  .      Macadam, 

3  analyses.  Southdown.  Merino.  Jauragatfo.  4  ewes. 


Fat 6.SI7 

Caseine,  etc....    5.49 

Su-ar 3.63 

Salts 0.<I7 

Water S2.!U 

100. 
Solids 17.06 


8.TC 

7.90 
5.35 
0.55 

82.5(1 

100. 
17.50 


7.60 
9.02 
4.37 
0.61 

78.40 
100. 

21.60 


10.40 
8.30 
4.16 
0.16 

76.93 
100. 

23.02 


1.20 

4.58  1 

0^68 
88.54 
100. 
11.46 


5.72 
11.12 

0.94 

82.22 
100. 
17.78 


meat-diet. 

Literature. — In  addition  to  authorities  already  mention- 
ed :  The  Milk  Journal;  Milch-Zeituug;  Milch  Cows  and 
Dairy  Farming,  C.  L.  Flint  (1874);  JJa  Lait  et  de  I'Al- 
laitement,  C.  Marchand  (1874);  Milk  Analysis,  3.  A. 
Wanklyn  (1873);  Lectures  on  Food,  Dr.  Letheby  (1870); 
U.  S.  Patent-Office  Report  (1861) ;  Food  and  its  Adultera- 
tions, Hassall  (1855);  Gmelin's  Chemie,  Bd.  viii.  246; 
Watts's  Diet,  and  Suppls. ;  Du  Lait,  Bouchardat  et  Que- 
venne  (1857);  Anleitung  zur  Prufung  (hi  Kuhmilch,  C.  MU1- 
ler  (1857) ;  Memoir  sur  le  Lait,  Quevenne  (1841) ;  Du  Lait 
chcz  la  Femmc,  Vernois  et  Becquerel  (1852);  Analyse  du 
Lait,  V.  et  B.  (1856);  Chevalier  and  Henry,  Dingier  Pol. 
J.,  74,  159 ;  Quevenne,  Dingl.,  84.  55  ;  Dumas,  J.f.  pr.  Ch., 
37,  14;  Poggiale,  Compt,  rend.,  28,  584;  Vernois  ct  Bee- 
querel,  Compt.  rwl.,  3f»,  187:  Baumhauer,  J.  f.  pr.  Ch.,  84, 
pp.  145,  157,  167;  Miiller,  /.  /.  pr.  Ch.,  86,  380;  Liebig, 
Kilnstlirhr  Milch,  Compt.  rend.,  64,  997;  Jahreib.  Ag. 
Chem.  ;  Jahresb.  Tfi  ier.  Chemie  ;  Jahresb.  der  Chemie  /  Jahr- 
cub.  der  Chem.  Technologic.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 
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MILK   FEVER— MILLAIS. 


Milk  Fever,  a  name  applied  by  midwivcs  to  a  short 
febrile  attack  which  sometimes  attends  the  beginning  oi 


ii'nnic  aiiucK    nxuuu  BWM»WI«*«  —  -  ,r '          .-^ 

the  milk-secreting  process,  a  few  days  after  childbirth, 
is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  profound  and  rather  alarming 
chills  but  is  unimportant  except  as  sometimes  simulating 
the  onset  of  puerperal  fever,  for  which  it  is  occasional  y 
mi-taken  Farmers  and  veterinarians  apply  the  name  to 
puerperal  peritonitis  of  the  lower  animals,  and  to  a  severe 
form  of  eerebro-spinal  meningitis  which  sometimes  attacks 
cows  after  calving.  The  last-mentioned  disease  is  treated 
bv  cathartics,  mercury,  aconite,  and  heat  to  the  spine  ; 
former,  by  opium,  aconite,  mercury,  and  hot  abdominal 
fomentations. 

Milk  Quartz,  a  quartz  of  milk-white  color,  occurring 
chiefly  in  Greenland.  (See  QUARTZ.) 

Milk  Sugar.  See  MILK,  by  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  M.  D., 
Ph.  I).,  LL.D. 

Milk  Tree,  applied  to  trees  whose  trunks  yield  a  milky 
fluid  fit  for  food  when  incised.  Such  are  the  cow  tree 
(sec  AHTOCARPACE*),  found  in  the  Caraccas  Islands  ;  the 
kiriaguma,  or  Gymnema  lac.tife.rnm,  of  Ceylon,  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes';  and  the  tabayba  dolce,  or  Euphorbia  bal- 
saunfcra  (see  EUPHORBIA)  of  the  Canary  Islands,  yielding 
a  wholesome  juice  resembling  sweet  milk. 

Milk  Weed.     See  ASCLEPIARACE.E  and  ASCI.EPIAS. 
Milky  Way.     See  GALAXY,  by  PROF.  S.  NEWCOMB, 
M.  N.  A.  S. 

Mill.  See  GRINDING  AND  CRUSHING  MACHINERY,  by 
PROF.  R.  H.  THURSTO.V,  C.  E. 

Mill,  tp.  of  Conecuh  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1031. 
Mill,  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1523. 
Mill,  tp.  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  includes  Uhriehsville 
and  other  villages.     Pop.  3436. 

Mill  (JAMES),  b.  at  Logie  Pert,  Forfarshire,  Scotland, 
Apr.  6,  1773;  was  educated  at  the  University  o 
burgh,  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  the  Scottish  Na- 
tional Church  1798,  but  abandoned  that  career  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  of  religious  opinions  ;  became  a  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  London  in  1800,  and  settled  in  that  capital  as  an  au- 
thor He  edited  the  Literary  Journal:  became  intimately 
connected  with  Jeremy  Bentham,  residing  in  his  house  and 
expounding  his  opinions  to  the  English  public;  wrote  an 
elaborate  History  of  Itritish  India  (3  vols.,  1817-18),  which 
procured  him  an  important  post  in  the  office  of  the  East 
India  Company :  was  one  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the 
Westminster  Reriem  (1824) ;  published  a  treatise  on  Polit- 
ical Economy  (1821-22);  wrote  largely  for  the  Encyclope- 
dia IMtanniea  on  political  and  social  subjects,  and  was 
author  of  a  remarkable  work  on  the  sensational  philos- 
ophy. An  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Hind 
(2  vols.,  1829).  D.  at  Kensington,  London,  June  3,  1836. 
Mill  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Shap,  Westmoreland,  England, 
about  1645;  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  became  fellow  1669  ;  was  chaplain  to  Charles  II. 
MiSl  :  principal  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall  1685;  became  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury  and  rector  of  Bletohington,  Oxford- 
shire, where  he  d.  June  23,  1707.  A  learned  edition  of 
the  (Ireek  Testament,  irith  Various  Headings,  by  which  ho 
is  still  remembered,  cost  him  thirty  years  labor,  and  was 
published  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

Mill  (Jons  STUART),  son  of  James  Mill,  b.  in  London 
May  20,  1806.     His  father  took  sole  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  conducted  it  in  a  way  to  secure  a  precocious  de- 
velopment,   Mill  says  of  himself:  "  I  have  no  remembrance 
of  the  time  when  1  began  to  learn  Greek  ;  I  have  been  told 
that  it  was  when  I  was  three  years  old."     At  eight  he  was 
reading  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Plato:  and  during  the 
next  four  years  he  read  the  works  of  the  leading  Latin 
authors  and  the  Greek  poets,  dramatists,  orators,  and  phi- 
losophers, even  to  Aristotle's  Rhetoric.     In  the  same  period 
he  was  grappling  with  the  problems  of  the  calculus  and 
higher  mathematics,  and  finding  his  recreation  in  reading 
history  and  books  of  experimental   science,  interspersed 
with  earnest  conversations  with  his  father  as  they  took 
long  walks  together.     In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  taken 
through  a  complete  course  of  political  economy,  with  the 
help  of  such  books  as  were  then  published  and  of  discus- 
sions with  his  father.     Up  to  this  tinje  he  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  ordinary  sports  of  children 
and  from  association  with  other  boys.     When  about  four- 
teen he  left  England  for  a  year,  spent  mostly  in  the  S.  of 
France.     There  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  mountain-scenery, 
took  lessons  in  fencing  and  other  forms  of  bodily  exercise, 
attended  lectures  on  science,  and  studied  the  higher  math- 
ematics under  private  tuition.     He  carried  home  with  him 
a  strong  and  permanent  interest  in  continental  liberalism, 
which  qualified  his  subsequent  political  views.    He  received 
the  impress  of  his  father's  religious  skepticism  to  such  a 


degree  that  he  confesses,  "  I  am  one  of  the  very  few  exam- 
ples in  this  country  of  one  who  has  not  thrown  off  religious 
belief,  but  never  had  it.  I  looked  upon  the  modern  exactly 
as  I  did  upon  the  ancient  religion,  as  something  wliieh  in 
no  way  concerned  me."  On  his  return  from  France  he  as- 


sisted'his father  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  work  on  po- 
litical economy.      Soon   after  he  studied  law   with  John 
Austin,  a  devoted  disciple  of  Bentham.    All  his  associations 
identified  him   with   Bentham's   school  of 'philosophy,  to 
which   he  claims   to    have    given  the   title  "utilitarian. 
When  seventeen  years  old  his  father  secured  for  him  an 
appointment  from  the  East  India  Company,  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  remained  for  thirty-five  years,  rising  steadily  from 
the  lowest  grade  of  clerk  to  the  highest  post  in  his  depart- 
ment, that  of  examiner  of  India  correspondence.    The  same 
year   (1823)    the  Wettminrter  Review  was  established    by 
Bentham  and  his  followers  as  a  radical  organ  in  politics 
and  religion.     Young  Mill  commenced  at  once  contributing 
to  its  pages,  and  made  it  for  many  years  the  chief  medium 
for  publishing  his  literary  efforts.     From  1835  to  1840  he 
was  its  principal  conductor.      When  only  twenty-one  he 
edited  Bentham's  great  work    On  Eridcnce.  adding  notes 
and  supplemental  chapters  of  his  own.     With  the  bringing 
out  of  his  System  of  Loijic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive,  in 
1843,  he  became  prominent  ns  a  strong,  bold  radical  writer 
on  philosophical  subjects.     This  work  embodied  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  utilitarian  school  of  philosophy.     After 
having  previously  treated  parts  of  the  subject  in  a  scries 
of  essays,  he  published  in  1848  his  full  treatise,  entitled 
Principal  of  Political  Economy,  with  same  of  their  Appli- 
cation* to  Social  /'/i >•/..«»,, Ay.    This  work  has  passed  through 
several  editions  in  England  and  America,  and  has  a  place 
among  the  standard  works  on  the  subject.     On  the  disso- 
lution of  the   East  India  Company  in   ISM,  Mill,  thrown 
out  of  his  office,  turned  his  attention  altogether  to  literary 
labors.     He  published  in   1859  a  work  On  Liberty,  which 
strikes  at  the  despotism  of  public  opinion  over  individ- 
ual freedom  of  thought.     In  the  same  year  was  issued  a 
collection  of  his  Dissertations  and  Discussions,  Political, 
Philosophical,  and  Historical,  which  had   previously  ap- 
peared  in   the  Westminster  and  Edinburgh  Rsmewi ;  also 
ay  entitled    Tliowjhts    on    Parliamentary    Reform,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  extension  of  suffrage  without  dis 
tinction  of  sex  on  the  basis  of  educational  qualifications. 
In   1865,  Mr.  Mill  was  returned    to   Parliament,  but    1 
career  in  that  body  disappointed  his  constituents  and  the 
public  generally.  '  His  chief  prominence  was  in  advocating 
the  measure  to  admit  women  to  the  suffrage,  which  tailed. 
In  the  new  election  he  was  rejected,  and  retired  from  public 
life.     During  his  remaining  years  his  residence  was  in  th 
S.  of  Europe,  near  Avignon,  varied  by  spending  sonic  time 
twice  a  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.     He  devoted 
his  time  to  miscellaneous  literary  work,  the  fruits  of  which 
were  in  part  presented  to  the  public  under  his  own  eye  and 
in  part  reserved  for  posthumous  publication.    Of  the  latter, 
his  Antobioaraphi/  and   Essays   on    Theism   are  worthy  of 
special  notice.     In  his  domestic  relations   Mr.  Mill  was 
quite  peculiar.     In  1830,  when  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  was  drawn 
into  an  almost  idolatrous  devotion  towards  her.     Though 
they  passed  many  hours  of  every  day  in  each  other's  society, 
their  personal  intercourse  was  held  under  due  restraint 
until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Taylor,  for  whom  both  cher- 
ished high  respect.     She  shared  in  his  literary  work,  and 
he  says,  rather  extravagantly,  "What  I  owe,  even  into 
lectually,  to  her  is  in  its  detail  almost  infinite.'      In  L851, 
after  twenty  years  of  such   intimacy,  that  "  most  valued 
friendship  of  his  life"  was  consummated  by  a  formal  mar- 
rin.'c.      His  wife  died  at  Avignon  in  1859,  after  which  he 
fixed  his  residence  near  her  grave.     There,  with  her  eldest 
daughter,  he  cherished  her  memory  as  a  "  religion,"  and 
endeavored  still  to  regulate  his  life  with  supreme  regard 
to  her  approbation  till  his  own   death,  on    May  s.  1573. 
Besides    the  works    above  noticed,  Mr.  Mill   gave  to  the 
public  the  following— viz.  Considerations  on  Btpraattattn 
Qovmuunt   (1861),    Utilitarianism  (1862),  August*  Comte 
and  Positivism  and  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamtomi 
Philosophy  (1865),  England  and  Ireland  (18fi8).  The  S*t 
feetfon   of  Women   (1869),    Chapters   and   Speeches  on   the 
Irish  f.ai,d  Question  (1870).     His  Autobiography  appeared 
soon  after  his  death,  in  1S73,  and  the  Three  Essays— \ature, 
The  Utility  of  Religion,  and  Theism,  in  1874.     A  clear  anc 
candid  presentation  of  Mill's  views  and  character  is  given 
in  a  little  memorial  published  in  1873,  which  is  made  up 
of  twelve  distinct  sketches  by  H.  K.  Fox  Bourne,  Herbert 
Spencer,  J.  E.  Cairns.  Henry  Fawcctt.  and  others  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  man  and  familiar  with  his  writings. 

A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Millais'  (Jon\  EVERETT),  b.  at  Southampton  June  8, 
1829.  He  is  of  French  extraction,  and  spent  his  early  years 
in  France  and  Jersey;  was  sent  to  London  to  study  art  at 
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the  Royal  Academy.  Before  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he 
had  gained  prizes  for  drawing  nnd  had  borne  off  medals 
of  silver  and  gold.  His  first  exhibition  was  in  1840 — • 
1'iznrru  sriziiii/  the  Inea  of  Peru.  This  was  followed  in 
IS  17  bv  {huri,  A7</iV"  i/ffir^i-ed  to  the  Kmixtturies  of  Duns- 
tun  and  The  Wiilme't  Mite,  a  colossal  cartoon:  in  1848, 
Tiif-  Tribe  of  Benjamin  seizing  the  Women  of  Shilok, 
These  pictures  bore  the  marks  of  academic  training,  and 
we'!-.'  iiniro  or  less  conventional  in  manner.  But  in  1849, 
Millais.  in  concert  with  William  Holinan  Hunt  and  D.  G. 
K'issetfi,  threw  off  the  academic  tradition,  and.  starting 
with  the  purpose  to  paint  nature  and  life  as  they  really 
apfK'a.reiI.  inaugurated  what  soon  became  celebrated  as 
tin-  ••  pre-Kaphaelite  school"  of  art.  The  doctrines  of  the 
ni-w  school  were  set  forth  in  a  short-lived  periodical,  called 
'I'lif  Hrrut,  the  few  numbers  of  which  appeared  in  1850. 
The  philosophy  anil  rationale  of  the  painters  found  an 
eloquent  champion  in  John  Ruskin  (Modern  Painters),  but 
the  painters  relied  for  their  justification  on  their  work. 
Mr.  .Millais  produced  in  1!<49  jmlrlln  ;  in  I860,  Ferdinand 
lured  by  Ariel  and  Our  Sariour  ;  in  1851,  The  Woodnt'in'x 
/><n>'fJitt't-  and  Mnrifiiin  in  the  Moated  Grange;  in.  1852, 
The  'f/ni/ncimt  and  Ophelia;  in  1853,  The  Proscribed  Roy- 
aliat  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Royal  Academy,  not 
without  opposition;  The  Ortler  of  Release  was  produced 
the  same  year;  later  came  The  Rescue,  Peace  Concluded, 
Autumn  Leave*,  The  Child  of  the  Regiment,  The  Dove  re- 
turning to  the  Ark,  Sir  faumbrus  <tt  the  Ford,  The  Heretic, 
The  lilack  Brwwwicker,  Joan  Dare,  The  Romans  leaving 
Itn'tittn,  Sleeping,  Waking,  Jephthah.  His  picture  is  an 
object  of  interest  at  the  annual  exhibitions.  Some  of  the 
above,  Isabella  and  The  Huguenots  especially,  are  well 
known  through  engravings.  Mr.  Millais  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  18C3.  He  shows  but 
slightly  the  mystical  fervor  of  his  friend  Hunt:  and  Mr. 
Ruskin,  in  recent  criticisms,  has  intimated  disappoint- 
ment with  his  latest  work  as  lacking  vigor  of  conception 
and  truthfulness.  0.  B.  FROTIIINGIIAM. 

Mil'lard,  county  of  Utah,  bounded  W.  by  Nevada. 
Estimated  area,  4800  square  miles.  It  consists  largely  of 
arid  plains  and  high  mountain-ridges,  and  contains  valu- 
able mineral  deposits,  among  which  is  a  great  bed  of  sul- 
phur of  remarkable  purity.  Cap.  Fillmore  City.  Pop.  2753. 

Millard  (DAVID),  b.  in  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  24,  If 94; 
became  a  minister  of  the  "  Christian  "  denomination  1815  ; 
was  pastor  of  a  church  at  West  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  1818- 
32,  and  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1837-40;  published  The 
True  Mi-Hnlith  in  Scripture  Light  (1818) ;  edited  for  several 
yenrs  a  monthly  magazine  called  The  Gospel  Luminary; 
visited  Palestine  in  1841,  and  published  Travels  in  Egypt, 
Arabia  Pctriea,  and  the  Holy  Land  (1843) ;  settled  again 
at  Bloomfield,  and  was  from  1845  to  1867  professor  of 
biblical  antiquities  and  sacred  geography  at  Meadville 
Theological  Seminary.  D.  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  Aug.  3, 1873. 
(See  his  Life,  by  his  son,  Rev.  D.  E.  Millard,  1874.) 

Millau.     See  MILHAU. 

>1  i  I  Thorough,  tp.  of  Bath  CO.,  Va.,  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  R.  R.  (P.  0.  MILLBOROUGH  SPRINGS).  Pop.  1004. 

Mill'bridge,  Me.     See  Mn. BRIDGE. 

Mill'brook,  post-v.  of  Cavan  tp.,  Durham  co.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  the  Midland  Railway,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Peterboro*  and  Lakefield  branch,  18  miles  from  Port  Hope. 
It  has  a  weekly  newspaper  and  manufactures  of  import- 
ance. Pop.  about  1200. 

Millbrook,  tp.  of  Peoria  co.,  111.     Pop.  1075. 

Millbrook,  tp.  of  Mecosta  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  301. 

Millbrook,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Dutchess  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Dutchess  and  Columbia  R.  R.  Called  also 
Hart's  Village. 

Millbrook,  tp.  of  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1280. 

Mill'burn,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Morris  and  Essex  R.  R.,  has  manufactures  of  paper  and 
hats.  Pop.  1675. 

Mill'bury,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  1'rovidence  and  Worcester  R.  R.,  6  miles  S.  of  Worces- 
ter, on  the  Millbury  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R., 
has  :i  national  and  a  savings  bank,  a  high  school,  5  churches, 
water-power  furnished  by  the  Blackstone  River,  8  cotton 
and  5  woollen  mills,  and  manufactures  of  stockings,  cutlery, 
castings,  carriages,  whips,  lumber,  shoes.  Pop.  4397. 

Mill  City,  tp.  of  Drew  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  808. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Ashley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  998. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  883. 

Mill  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Izard  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  897. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Newton  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  313. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Tehama  oo.,  Cal.     Pop.  80. 


Mill  Creek,  a  hundred  of  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  the 
northernmost  in  the  State.  Pop.  3302. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Fountain  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1491. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  .1112. 

Mill  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  859. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Knn.     Pop.  597. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Morgan  co..  Mo.     Pop.  917. 

Mill'creek,  tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  586. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  0.,  includes  several 
suburban  villages.  Pop.  3201. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  0.     Pop.  798. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Williams  co.,  0.     Pop.  1181. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Clarion  co..  Pa.     Pop.  .017. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Eric  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  exclusive  of  the 
city  of  Erie,  2744. 

Mill  Creek,  post-v.  of  Brady  tp..  Huntingdon  co..  Pa., 
on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  and  Canal,  and  on  the  N.  E. 
bank  of  the  Juniata  River. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1926. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1080. 

Mill  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Berkeley  co.,  W.  Va.     P.  1270. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  2821. 

Mill  Creek,  tp.  of  Mineral  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  598. 

Mil'ledge  (JOHN),  b.  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1757;  be- 
came a  lawyer ;  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  ;  attorney- 
general  of  Georgia  1780;  governor  1802-06;  was  in  Con- 
gress nearly  ten  years,  1792-1802  ;  U.  S.  Senator  1806-09, 
and  was  the  principal  founder  and  a  liberal  benefactor  of 
the  University  of  Georgia.  D.  Feb.  9,  1818. 

Mil'ledgeville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Baldwin  co.,  Ga.,  32 
miles  N.  E.  of  Macon,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Milledge- 
ville  and  Eatonton  and  Maeon  and  Augusta  R.  Rs.,  has 
good  schools,  8  churches,  1  banking-house,  1  cotton  manu- 
factory, water-power,  2  newspapers.  State  lunatic  asylum, 
State  penitentiary,  and  1  hotel.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  cot- 
ton-growing region,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  that  staple. 
Pop.  3500.  W.  G.  McAnoo,  ED.  "  UNION  AND  RECORDER/' 

JHilledgeville,  post-v.  of  Wysox  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  111., 
on  Elkhorn  Creek,  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Mount  Carroll.  P.  238. 

Mil'ledoler  (PHILIP),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Farmington,  Conn., 
Sept.  22,  1775  ;  studied  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland  ;  became 
pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  church  in  New  York  May, 
1795,  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia 
1800-05,  of  the  Rutgers  street  Presbyterian  church.  New 
York,  1805-13,  and  from  1825  to  1841  was  president  of 
Rutgers  College,  N.  J.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  published  numerous  lectures 
and  essays.  D.  on  Staten  Island  Sept.  22,  1852. 

Mille  Lacs,  county  of  E.  Central  Minnesota.  Area, 
480  square  miles,  including  one-half  of  Lake  Mille  Lacs, 
which  bounds  it  on  the  N.  Land-area,  380  square  miles. 
It  is  well  timbered,  and  consists  in  part  of  rolling  prairie. 
Cap.  Princeton.  Pop.  1109. 

Mil'len,  post-v.  of  Burke  co.,  Ga.,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Ogeechee  River,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Augusta 
branch  with  the  main  line  of  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Georgia. 

Millenarians.     See  MILLENNIUM. 

Millen'niuin  [Lat.  mille,  "thousand,"  and  annim, 
"year"].  In  theology,  the  term  is  technically  applied  to 
the  thousand  years'  reign  of  the  Messiah  at  the  end  of 
time.  There  are  numerous  theories  of  the  millennium,  but 
they  all  may  be  reduced  to  two,  the  literal  and  the  spir- 
itual. 

(1)  The  literal  notion  of  the  millennium  is  said  to  have 
originated,  or  at  least  to  have  received  its  peculiar  form, 
from  Rabbi  Elias,  who  lived  about  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  world 
is  to  last  seven  thousand  years — six  thousand  to  be  years 
of  toil  and  trouble,  and  the  seventh  thousand  to  be  a  grand 
sabbatiem.  It  is  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah,  who  is  to  establish  his  throne  at  Jerusalem.  The 
holy  city  is  to  be  rebuilt  with  surpassing  magnificence,  as 
described  by  Tobit  (xiii.,  xiv.) ;  the  Jews  are  to  return  to 
Palestine ;  their  pious  ancestors  are  to  be  raised  from  the 
dead  and  reign  in  their  own  land,  with  their  offspring, 
under  the  Messiah.  Rabbi  Saadias,  on  Dan.  vii.  18,  says  : 
"  Because  the  Jews  rebelled  against  their  Lord,  their  king- 
dom shall  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  four  mon- 
archies, that  shall  possess  it  in  this  world,  and  shall  sub- 
due and  carry  captive  Israel  till  the  age  to  come,  in  which 
the  Messiah  shall  reign."  To  the  same  effect  are  the  Tar- 
gums  in  various  places.  They  thus  interpret  those  glowing 
predictions  in  the  prophets  concerning  the  latter-day  glory 
of  the  Church.  The  Jews  are  to  live  in  ease  and  splendor  ; 
all  other  nations  are  to  do  them  homage  and  minister  to 
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their  pleasure.  The  literal  theory  of  the  millennium,  as  j 
held  by  some  Christiana,  is  very  much  like  the  rabbinical, 
only  it  recognizes  Jesus  as  the  true  Messiah,  and  the 
equality  of  Gentile  and  Jewish  believers  in  the  millennial 
age.  It  is  traced  to  Papias,  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  the  , 
second  century,  though  Cerinthus,  a  heretic  of  the  first 
century,  is  said  to  have  held  it.  Papias  was  a  man  of  slcn-  i 
der  intellect  and  prodigiously  superstitious.  According  I 
to  Irenious,  he  pretended  to  have  received  a  tradition  from 
the  apostle  John  to  this  effect :  "  The  days  shall  come  in 
which  there  shall  be  vines  which  shall  severally  have  ten  j 
thousand  branches,  and  every  one  of  these  branches  shall 
hart  ten  thousand  lesser  branches,  and  every  one  of  these 
branches  shall  have  ten  thousand  twigs,  and  every  one  of 
these  twigs  shall  have  ten  thousand  clusters  of  grapes,  and 
in  every  one  of  these  clusters  shall  be  ten  thousand  grapes, 
and  every  one  of  these  grapes  being  pressed  shall  give 
twenty-five  metretaa  of  wine  ;  and  when  a  person  shall 
take  hold  of  one  of  these  sacred  bunches,  another  shall 
cry  out,  '  I  am  a  better  bunch,  take  me,  and  by  me  bless 
the  Lord.' "  He  reports  similar  traditions  concerning 
other  productions  of  the  earth  during  the  millennial  pe- 
riod. Justin  Martyr,  who  endorsed  the  millennial  fancies 
of  Papias,  says  that  Jerusalem  shall  bo  rebuilt,  adorned, 
and  enlarged;  Gentile  believers  shall  dwell  iu  the  holy 
land  with  the  Jews,  who  shall  acknowledge  Jesus  as  the 
true  Messiah,  and  he  shall  reign  corporeally  at  Jerusalem 
in  great  magnificence.  The  Jews,  says  Iren:wus,  shall  then 
be  restored  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  The  temple,  says 
the  pseudo  Barnabas,  shall  be  gloriously  rebuilt.  All  the 
just,  says  Tertullian,  shall  rise  during  the  millennium — 
some  sooner,  some  later.  The  millennium,  says  Lactan- 
tius.  belongs  to  all  the  righteous  who  have  lived  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world;  and  the  righteous  who  shall  bo 
alive  at  the  coming  of  Christ  shall  not  die,  but  Christ  shall 
live  with  them  a  thousand  years.  Papias  says  it  shall  be  a 
reign  of  Christ  bodily  on  the  earth.  Justin  .Martyr,  Irenseus, 
Tertullian,  Nepos,  Lactantius,  as  well  as  Papias,  say  that 
they  shall  have  abundance  of  delicious  things — rich  food 
and  wines,  slaves  to  minister  to  their  wants ;  all  the  ani- 
mals, wild  as  well  as  tame,  shall  be  subject  to  them;  they 
shall  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage,  and  have  an  abun- 
dant offspring.  In  short,  like  the  chiliastic  Jews,  they  in- 
terpret all  the  predictions  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Church 
found  in  the  prophets  in  this  literal  manner.  They  very 
naturally  pressed  Rev.  xx.  1-10  into  their  service,  interpret- 
ing in  this  manner  the  thousand  years'  reign  of  the  martyrs 
with  Christ.  These  fanatical  notions  were  strcTnioiisly  op- 
posed by  Origen,  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Jerome, 
Augustine,  and  other  Fathers.  Origen  says  those  who  held 
them  were  some  of  the  simpler  sort,  who  understood  Scrip- 
t\\re  jitituiro  sensu,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews.  Ho  rep- 
resents their  doctrine  as  wicked,  a  reproach  to  Christianity, 
the  heathen  having  better  sentiments.  Jerome  stigmatizes 
these  notions  as  Jewish  fables,  whoso  advocates  do  not 
understand  the  Apocalypse.  He  says  he  is  not  one  of  those 
who  have  here  a  continuing  city ;  he  looks  not  for  an 
earthly  but  for  a  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  mother 
of  us  all.  They  who  interpret  the  Apocalypse  according 
to  the  letter  must  Judaize.  He  commends  Dionvsius,  wlio 
repudiated  what  ho  called  "  thefiible  of  the  thousand  years, 
and  of  the  mrihli/  J<  n^nl,  ,n  glittering  with  jewels  and 
gold  :  and  the  restoration  of  the  Hiero-Solymitan  temple; 
and  the  immolation  of  bulls  and  goats ;  and  a  new  calen- 
dar of  sabbaths;  and  the  victorious  inarch  of  armies;  and 
the  furious  din  of  battles;  and  the  pompous  pageantry  of  | 
triumphs;  and  the  voluptuous  revelry  of  banquets."  These,  j 
he  says,  are  the  feverish  dreams  of  fanatical  enthusiasts,  , 
not  the  sober-deductions  of  sound  reason  nor  the  fruits  of  ' 
holy  meditation  on  the  word  of  Uod.  Augustine,  in  the 
twentieth  book  of  the  City  of  Goil,  says  that  he  once  hold 
chiliastic  views,  but  that  he  had  seen  good  reason  to  re- 
nounce such  ridiculous  fables.  He  explains  the  first  resur- 
rection, the  reign  of  martyrs,  etc.  in  a  spiritual  sm^. 
Being  thus  opposed  by  the  great  doctors  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  these  gross  chiliastic  views  subsided.  But  they 
were  revived  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The  fanati- 
cal Anabaptists,  Miinzer  and  his  followers,  essayed  to  put 
down  all  temporal  sovereignty  and  to  establish  the  king- 
dom of  the  saints  with  fire  and  sword.  They  were,  how-  ! 
ever,  vigorously  opposed  by  Luther,  Melanchthon.  Chcin- 
nitius,  Gerhard,  Osiander,  Calvin,  and  the  continental 
Reformers  generally.  Thus,  the  Augsburg  Confession  says  :  | 
"  Christ  will  come  to  judgment,  and  will  raise  all  men,  both  ' 
bad  and  good ;  and  we  condemn  those  who  are  now  propa- 
gating  the  Judaistic  opinion  that  before  the  general  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  the  saints  will  reign  on  earth."  Chem- 
nitius  says  the  opinion  of  the  Chiliasts  is  a  fundamental 
error.  Calvin  says,  "  The  error  of  the  Millenarians  is  too  ! 
puerile  to  deserve  or  require  refutation ;  nor  does  the 
Apocalypse  give  them  any  countenance."  The  Fifth- 


Monarchy  Men  in  England,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  pur- 
sued a  similar  course  to  that  of  their  congeners  on  the  Con- 
tinent. From  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Daniel's 
prophecies  concerning  the  four  great  monarchies,  to  be 
succeeded  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  they  fancied 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
should  take  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  were  the  saints. 
They  accordingly  banded  together  to  put,  down  all  human 
government,  assumed  scriptural  names,  and  claimed  to 
rule  as  the  deputies  of  the  Messiah,  whose  corporeal  ad- 
vent and  reign  on  the  earth  was  soon  to  take  place.  These 
fanatics,  however,  were  speedily  suppressed.  Yet  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  this  Judaico-Christian  millennium  sur- 
vived, and  still  survives.  From  time  to  time  visionaries 
have  announced  that  Christ  was  about  to  descend  cor- 
poreally to  the  earth  ;  that  the  righteous  dead,  or  at  least 
the  martyrs,  were  to  be  raised  from  their  graves  and  reign 
with  him  at  Jerusalem ;  the  Jews  were  to  be  suddenly 
brought  in  with  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles;  crime  and  op- 
pression and  all  other  evils  were  to  cease;  and  this  good 
time  was  to  last  a  thousand  years,  after  which  the  rest  of 
the  dead  were  to  bo  raised,  the  earth  was  to  be  burnt  up, 
the  world  judged,  and  the  reign  of  Christ  to  bo  merged 
into  that  of  the  Triune  God.  Men  holding  these  views 
have  been  found  among  all  sects,  even  in  the  Church  of 
England,  though  they  are  so  severely  censured  by  that 
Church.  The  forty-first  article  of  the  Confession  set  forth 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  says  :  "  They  that  go  about  to 
revive  the  fable  of  heretics,  called  Mil/r/nn'ii,  be  repugnant 
to  Holy  Scripture,  and  cast  themselves  headlong  int.i  a 
Jewish  dotage."  This  "  fable  "  of  the  prc-millennial  ad- 
vent of  Christ  is  opposed  by  the  Collects  for  the  first  and 
third  Sundays  in  Advent,  in  which  occurs  the  petition, 
"That  in  the  last  day,  when  he  shall  come  again  in  his 
glorious  majesty  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  dead.  \ve  mav 
rise  to  the  life  immortal  ;"  and  this  :  "  That  at  thy  second 
coming  to  judge  the  world  we  may  be  found  an  accepted 
people  in  thy  sight."  So  other  parts  of  the  Liturgy  ;  so 
the  three  Creeds,  especially  the  Athanasian.  which  says, 
"  He  ascended  into  heaven,  he  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  God  Almighty  ;  from  whence  he  shall  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  tlic  .lead.  At  whoso  coming  all  men 
shall  rise  again  with  their  bodies,  and  shall  give  account 
for  their  own  works.  And  they  that,  have  done  good  shall 
go  into  life  everlasting,  and  they  that  have  done  evil  into 
everlasting  fire."  So  the  fourth  article:  "He  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  until  ho  return  to  judge  all 
men  at  the  last  day."  The  old  divines  opposed  the  Chiliastio 
fable  in  a  similar  way ;  thus,  Bishop  Andrcwe.*,  in  a  sermon 
on  the  Resurrection:  "Christ  riseth  with  ntcrndo  in  his 
mouth  ;  no  sooner  risen  but  ho  makes  ready  for  his  ascend- 
ing straight.  This,  if  there  were  nothing  but  this,  was  of 
itself  enough  to  make  the  idle  dream  of  the  old  and  new 
Chiliasts  to  vanish  quite,  who  fancy  to  themselves  I  wot 
not  what  earthly  kingdom  here  on  earth,  somewhat  like 
Mohammed's  paradise,  and  will  not  hear  of  n*i;-iiil,>  after 
they  have  risen  till  a  thousand  years  at  least.  T his  is  none 
of  Christ's  rising,  I  am  sure.  So  let  it  be  none  of  ours." 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  some  learned  men  of  the  An- 
glican communion — Joseph  Mede,  Bishop  Newton,  and 
others — misled  by  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  Daniel 
and  the  Apocalypse,  construe  the  thousand  years  of  Rev. 
xx.  in  a  literal  sense.  In  later  times  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  "  Evangelicals"  in  the  Church  of  England,  ami 
some  divines  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  many  Dis- 
senters, have  given  countenance  to  the  notion  of  the  pro- 
millennial  advent  of  Christ  and  his  corporeal  reign  on  the 
earth.  A  sect  has  recently  arisen  in  the  U.  S..  called 
"Second  Adventists."  who  make  these  views  a  specialty  in 
their  creed.  They  have  been  disappointed  several  times 
in  their  expectations  of  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  but 
they  persist  in  asserting  that  lie  is  soon  to  make  his  ap- 
pearance, and  they  want  to  bo  found  ready  when  he  shall 
come. 

(2)  The  spiritual  theory  of  the  millennium  ignores  ill 
Jewish  traditions  and  patristic  fancies.  The  number  1000 
is  frequently  employed  in  the  Scriptures  as  denoting  a 
many — a  definite  number  for  an  indefinite.  "A  thousand 
years"  is  used  in  three  passages  in  this  way.  Thus,  in 
1'salm  xc.  4:  "A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight  arc  but  as 
yesterday  when  it  is  past."  2  Pet.  iii.  H:  "One  day  with 
the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as 
one  day."  So  in  Rev.  xx.  1-7,  Satan  is  said  to  be  bound 
"a  thousand  years,"  and  the  martyrs  reign  "a  thousand 
years."  This  is  evidently  a  definite  number  for  an  indefi- 
nite, indicating  a  long  period.  The  entire  passage  is  fig- 
urative, in  keeping  with  the  enigmatical  book  in  which  it 
is  found.  The  angel  with  the  key  of  the  abyss,  a  chain, 
and  a  seal  to  bind  and  confine  the  devil,  thrones  and  the 
souls  of  martyrs  seated  upon  them,  and  judgment  given  to 
them, — those  are  all  pictorial  representations  of  the  cir- 
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cumscription  of  Satan'"  power,  tlio  revival  of  the  martyr- 
spirit  in  the  Church,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  truth 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth.  This  agrees  with  the  fig- 
nrathe  style  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  and  corresponds  with  the 
predictions  concerning  the  prosperity  of  th0  Church  in  the 
l:i-t  davs.  In  no  other  place  is  there  any  allusion  to  a 
millennium.  Some,  like  Cunou  Wordsworth,  think  the 
thousand  years  spoken  of  by  John  is  an  indefinite  period 
covering  over  the  whole  term  of  tho  Christian  dispensation. 
Tliev  think  Satan's  power  was  so  circumscribed  at  the 
coining  of  our  Lord  that  lie  may  be  represented  as  bound 
with  a  great  chain  and  cast  into  tho  abyss.  They  refer  to 
Milton's  Hymn  »n  tin'  Nativity  of  Christ: 
-"  for  from  this  happy  day 


Th'  old  dragon  underground, 
In  straiter  limits  hound, 

Not  half  so  fur  e;ists.  his  usurped  sway— 
The  oracles  are  dumb,"  etc. 

But  that  hardly  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  which  Satan  is  represented  "as  a  roaring 
lion,  walking  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  and 
'•whom"  \vc  are  to  "resist,  steadfast  in  the  faith"  (1  I'd. 
v.  8,  9).  And  Paul  says,  "  We  wrestle  not  against  flesh 
and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  anil  powers,  against 
the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places  "  (Eph.  vi.  12).  And  in  this  book 
of  the  Revelation  Satan  is  set  forth  as  the  prime  agent  in 
all  the  persecutions  waged  against  the  Church  by  Jewish 
and  pagan  powers.  The  seat  or  throne  of  Satan,  as  the 
prince  of  this  world,  is  spoken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  13  :  it  is  pre- 
dicted, "Behold,  the  devil  shall  cast  some  of  yon  into 
prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried,  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation 
ten  days"  f  Itcv.  ii.  10).  Multitudes  are  put  to  death  by 
his  instigation  :  "  And  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  (rod.  and  for  the  tes- 
timony which  they  held  ;  and  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying.  How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not 
judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earthy  And  white  robes  were  given  unto  everyone  of 
them,  and  it  was  said  unto  them  that  they  should  rest  for 
a  little  season,  until  their  fellow-servants  also,  and  their 
brethren  that  should  be  killed  as  they  were,  should  be  ful- 
filled "  (Rev.  vi.  9-11).  This  period  of  persecution  lasted 
until  the  downfall  of  pagan  Rome;  and  in  later  ages  the 
persecution  of  the  Church  has  been  revived  with  scarcely 
less  diabolic  fury  and  rage,  showing  clearly  that  Satan  was 
not  very  closely  bound — was  not  confined  to  the  abyss,  but 
roamed  the  earth,  anil  still  roams  it,  like  an  infuriated 
beast  of  prey,  the  adversary  of  God  and  man.  The  mil- 
lennium of  Rev.  xx.  therefore  can  hardly  be  identical  with 
the  whole  period  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  It  seems 
rather  to  denote  an  extended  season  of  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  which  the  Church  shall  enjoy  before  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  and  the  end  of  time.  According  to  the 
prophecies  of  Scripture,  during  this  period  there  will  be 
a  great  augmentation  of  holiness  in  tho  Church;  larger 
measures  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  will  be  enjoyed; 
there  will  be  a  general  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge 
in  the  earth ;  the  Jews  will  be  brought  in  with  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles ;  there  will  be  universal  peace,  and 
the  dominaney  of  the  great  principles  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Besides  the 
predictions  which  refer  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Jews  after 
their  return  from  captivity  and  under  the  Asmoncan 
dynasty,  and  those  which  refer  to  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  the  new  dispensation,  there  arc  others 
which  have  not  yet  had  their  fulfilment,  and  which  there- 
fore await  their  accomplishment  in  the  last  days  of  this 
dispensation.  This  is  the  millennium.  (Cf.Isa.xi.;  Rom. 
xi.)  There  is  no  sign  by  which  this  period  can  bo  pointed 
out.  It  will  be  brought  to  pass  by  the  divine  blc-.-ing 
upon  the  means  employed  by  the  Church  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world.  This  glorious  revival  is  called  a  resur- 
rection, not  because  the  bodies  of  tho  saints  shall  be  raised 
— as  that  will  not  take  place  till  tho  last  day — but  it  is  a 
resurrection  of  their  "  souls :"  us  Paul  says,  "  What  shall 
the  receiving  of  them  bo" — that  is,  the  bringing  in  of  the 
.lews  with  tho  fulness  of  the  Gentiles — ''but  life  from  the 
dead?"  This  is  agreeable  to  the  style  of  prophecy  which 
is  everywhere  employed  in  the  Revelation.  (Cf.  Isa.  xxvi. 
Ill;  Kzck.  xxxvii.  13.  M;  Hos.  vi.  2  :  Rev.  xi.  7,  11.)  It 
is  marvellous  that  this,  which  is  so  obvious,  should  have 
ever  been  overlooked.  "  The  rest  of  the  dead,  which  lived 
not  again  until  the  thousand  years  were  finished,"  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  the  same 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  chapter  (Rev.  six.  21),  who 
shall  have  no  power  to  injure  the  saints  during  this  hal- 
cyon period.  Dr.  Cowles.  indeed,  suggests  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  martyrs  here  spoken  of  denotes  an  accession 
of  glory  and  bliss  which  they  shall  experience  in  heaven 
when  they  shall  witness  on  earth  the  triumph  of  the  cause 


for  which  they  suffered  (Rev.  vi.),  and  that  tho  rest  of  tho 
dead  arc  the  other  righteous  souls  in  heaven,  who  will  not 
realize  such  an  augmentation  of  their  felicity  until  after 
the  general  resurrection  of  tho  dead.  But  this  seems 
rather  forced.  He  admits  that  the  revival  of  true  religion 
is  called  in  Scripture  a  resurrection,  and  may  be  so  under- 
stood in  this  place.  At  the  close  of  this  period  the  power 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  will  bo  somewhat  revhc'l, 
but  they  shall  soon  bo  suppressed.  Then  cometh  the  end, 
when  Christ,  having  subdued  all  the  rebels  in  this  revolted 
province,  shall  deliver  up  tho  kingdom  to  God,  even  tho 
Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.  This  plain,  simple  in- 
terpretation is  consistent  with  itself,  agrees  with  tire  fig- 
urative style  of  tho  Apocalypse,  and  harmonizes  with  the 
prophecies  concerning  the  latter-day  glory  of  the  Church 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  Christian  oschatology.  This 
teaches  that  there  will  be,  before  the  close  of  this  dispen- 
sation, an  indefinite  period  of  prosperity  for  the  cause  of 
Christ;  that  at  its  termination  there  will  be  a  sharp  but 
short  and  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  Church  ;  that  im- 
mediately after  this  Christ  will  come  the  second  time  cor- 
poreally to  tho  earth.  This  spiritual  view  agrees  with  the 
paraclttal  work  of  Christ — the  Judaico-Christian  does  not. 
Christ  is  our  Advocate,  our  J'iti-ui'ti-t>\  with  the  Father  (1 
John  ii.  1).  It  was  "  expedient "  that  he  should  "  go  away" 
(John  xvi.  7-16),  and  it  is  expedient  that  he  should  stay 
away — -thatthe  heavens  should  receive  him  and  retain  him 
until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things  which  God  hath 
spoken  (Acts  iii.  21).  ever  appearing  in  the  presence  of 
God  for  us  (Hob.  vii.  25  ;  ix.  24).  In  the  economy  of  salva- 
tion his  glorious  bodily  presence  in  heaven  is  a  necessity; 
on  the  earth  it  would  be  an  impertinence.  The  spiritual 
view  also  agrees  with  the  pnrarletal  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — the  literal  does  not.  It  was  "  expedient "  for  the 
Church  that  Christ  should  "go  away,"  that  the  other  I'nt-n- 
clete,  tho  Holy  Spirit,  should  be  sent,  and  he  is  to  "  abide  " 
in  the  Church  "for  ever"  (John  xiv.  16,  17,  25,  26;  XT. 
26;  xvi.  7-15).  His  subjective  work,  as  the  Paraclete 
with  us  and  in  us,  is  as  necessary  as  the  objective  work 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  our  Advocate,  our  1'nrnclete, 
with  the  Father.  The  Spirit  is  accessible  and  available 
under  all  circumstances ;  and  there  is  no  need,  and  there 
never  will  be  any  need,  of  repairing  to  Jerusalem  or  any 
where  else  to  find  the  King  of  saints,  for  by  his  Spirit  he 
dwells  in  the  Church  through  all  the  ages,  and  in  every 
true  believer's  heart  (John  vii.  39;  xiv.  20—27  ;  Rom.  viii. 
9-27).  The  spiritual  view  fosters  no  visionary  and  fanat- 
ical notions — the  literal  does.  Judaizing  Chiliasts  are 
always  asking  the  question,  "Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time 
restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  (Acts  i.  6).  And 
despite  the  rebuke  given  to  the  chiliastie  ambition  of  the 
mother  of  Zebedee's  children,  and  shared  by  James  and 
John  themselves,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who  are 
ready  to  prefer  the  request,  '•  Grant  that  these  my  two 
sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on 
the  left,  in  thy  kingdom"  (Matt.  xx.  20,  If.;  Mark  x.  35, 
ff.).  Such  persons  are  always  expecting  "the  kingdom  of 
God  to  come  with  observation  " — always  looking  for  a  sign 
from  heaven,  the  corporeal  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
whereas  the  coming  spoken  of  in  Matt.  xxiv.  took  place 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  when,  in  his  retributive  providence, 
not  in  his  corporeal  presence,  he  came  to  destroy  the  Jew- 
ish state.  Those  who  entertain  spiritual  views  of  the  mil- 
lennium expect  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  but  it  is  to 
be  "in  his  glorious  majesty,  to  judge  both  the  quick  and 
the  dead."  The  spiritual  view  is  favorable  to  efforts  to  con- 
vert the  world — the  literal  view  is  not.  Some  who  hold 
the  latter  are  indeed  zealous  in  the  missionary  cause,  but 
it  is  in  despite  of  their  system,  not  because  of  it.  Others 
carry  out  consistently  their  principles.  They  say  that 
the  world  is  to  get  worse  and  worse  till  Christ  comes  in 
person  to  make  it  better,  and  it  is  needless  to  attempt 
the  conversion  of  either  Jews  or  Gentiles  before  his 
advent.  But  those  who  believe  that  the  millennium  is  to 
be  ushered  in  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Church, 
laboring  and  praying  for  the  universal  snread  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  act  consistently  when  they  devote  them- 
selves zealously  to  this  great  undertaking.  They  know  that 
the  gospel  must  be  preached  to  every  creature,  and  that 
the  Church  has  this  great  work  in  charge ;  and  they  ex- 
pect no  miraculous  signs  and  wonders  to  be  wrought  for 
its  accomplishment.  Zealous,  persevering  efforts  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world  agree  with  their  views  of  the  mil- 
lennium. This  interpretation,  too,  corresponds  with  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  Pitrounta,  or  coming  of  Christ — 
the  other  does  not.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  when 
Christ  makes  his  second  advent  it.  is  to  raise  the  dead, 
good  and  bad.  There  is  to  be  but  one  literal  resurrection  ; 
that  is  to  take  place  ••'  at  the  last  day."  (Cf.  John  v.  28,  29 ; 
vi.  39,  40,  44,  54;  xi.  24;  Luko  xiv.  14;  Acts  xxiv.  16;  1 
Cor.  xv.  51,  52;  1  Thess.  iv.  14-17,  where  it  is  said,  "  the 
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dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first " — that  is,  not  before  the  other 
divid,  but  before  the  living  shall  be  changed.)  "  The  dead, 
small  and  great,"  "just  and  unjust."  shall  be  raised  simul- 
taneously, mid  together  "  stand  before  God"  (Rev.  xx.  11- 
I.M  ;  and  this  is  to  be  after  the  millennium.  (Cf.  Matt.  xxv. 
31-46.)  When  Christ  makes  his  second  advent  it  will  not 
be  to  reign  a  thousand  years  upon  the  earth — or  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand,  according  to  the  dream 
of  those  who  make  a  day  in  prophecy  mean  a  year — but 
it  will  be  to  burn  up  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are 
therein.  That  will  take  place  at  "  his  coming,"  as  Peter 
expressly  says  (2  Pet.  iii.  1-14).  When  Christ "  appears  the 
second  time,  without  sin  unto  salvation,"  it  will  be  to  "the 
judgment"  (Heb.  ix.  27,  28);  not  to  reign  a  thousand 
vcars  on  the  throne  of  earthly  dominion,  but  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  of  judgment :  "  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered 
all  nations  "  for  that  grand  assize  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46.  Cf. 
Actsxvii.31;  2  Cor.  v.  10).  He  will  "judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  kingdom  "  (2  Tim.iv.l). 
We  are  exhorted  to  "abide  in  him,  that  when  he  shall  ap- 
pear we  may  have  confidence,  and  not  be  ashamed  before 
:iim  at  his  coming"  (I  John  ii.  28).  Ho  will  then  assign 
the  good  and  the  bad  to  their  eternal  destinies.  For  it  is 
when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  the  good 
and  the  bad  shall  be  judged  by  him,  that  these  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal.  This  will  take  place  "  in  that  (lay  "  when  "  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,"  shall  reward  his  faithful  ser- 
vants and  consign  the  unfaithful  to  outer  darkness.  This 
is  the  moral  of  the  parables  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  of 
the  good  and  the  bad  fishes.  "  So  shall  it  be  at  the  end 
of  the  world:  the  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  ihr 
wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the 
furnace  of  fire:  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth"  (Matt.xiii.  30-50).  This  day  of  judgment,  is  called 
emphatically  "the  day  of  the  Lord,"  and  it  will  come  "as 
a  thief  in  the  night;"  not  to  usher  in  a  millennial  reign 
upon  our  globe,  but  to  burn  up  the  earth,  judge  the  nations 
at  his  bar,  admit  the  righteous  through  UK-  gates  into  the 
city  above,  and  punish  the  wicked  "with  everlasting  de- 
struction from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory 
of  his  power."  This  is  to  take  place"  when  the  Lord  -Icsus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in 
flaming  fire."  and  "when  he  shall  come,"  also,  "to  be 
glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that 
believe"  (2  Thess.  i.  7-10).  All  the  promises,  of  reward 
for  obedience  and  indemnity  for  suffering,  and  all  the  as- 
pirations of  the  saints,  refer  not  to  a  thousand  years'  reign 
with  Christ  here  on  earth,  but  to  an  everlasting  reign  with 
him  in  heaven.  (Matt.  v.  12;  Luke  xiv.  13,  14;  John  xiv. 
1-4;  xvii.  24;  1  Cor.  xv. ;  2  Cor.  v.  1-10;  Phil.  i.  21.  :'.;  : 
iii.  20,  21  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  13-18;  2  Tim.  ii.  10-12;  iv.  6-8; 
Heb.  xi.  8-16  ;  1  Pet.  i.  3-9 ;  iv.  13  ;  v.  4 ;  2  Pet.  i.  11 ;  1 
John  iii.  2,  3 ;  Rev.  ii.  10  ;  xxii.  14,  15,  el  al.) 

Thus,  the  common  spiritual  view  of  the  millennium  agrees 
— while  the  other  does  not — with  the  figurative  stylo  of  the 
Revelation  ;  is  adjusted  to  tho  economical  work  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  fosters  no  visionary  or  fanatical 
notions,  but  is  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  so- 
briety ;  corresponds  with  tho  scope  of  prophecy  concerning 
the  conversion  of  the  world  ;  favors  missionary  exertions, 
and  harmonizes  with  the  scriptural  account  of  the  second 
advent  of  Christ,  to  raise  the  dead,  to  burn  up  the  world, 
to  judge  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  to  assign  them  their 
eternal  destinies.  It  is  really  amazing  that  a  subject  so 
simple  should  have  bewildered  so  many  minds  and  occa- 
sioned so  much  controversy. 

It  would  be  endless  and  useless  to  refer  to  all  the  writers 
on  the  millennium.  Those  who  are  curious  in  regard  to  it 
may  consult  tho  works  of  Joseph  Mode,  Bush  on  The  Mil- 
!<•» iti>nn,  Rupp's  Jielifjimw  DfitominatioiiH,  Whitby's  True 
Millennium,  Stuart  on  The  Revelation,  Cowles  on  Daniel  and 
the  Jlecelatiun,  and  his  masterly  dissertation  on  Thr,  /Vc- 
uiiUi  nn'ud  Advent  of  Chriat,  appended  to  his  commentary 
on  Jeremiah,  and  the  articles  on  the  "Millennium"  and 
the  "  Revelation  "  in  Kitto's  Cyclopxdia,  and  works  there 
cited.  T.  0.  SUMM.-.IIS. 

Millepede.     See  MVRIAPODS  and  JDLUS. 

Mil'lepore  (MMtpora},  a  genus  of  coral-producing 
acalcphs  of  the  order  Hydroidae  and  the  sub-order  Tabu- 
late. The  millepores  and  other  Tabulate  were  formerly 
considered  to  be  polyps,  like  the  other  coral-forming  or- 
ganisms; but  Agassiz  in  1858,  while  observing  M.  akicnr- 
nia  in  Florida,  discovered  their  true  character.  There  are 
at  least  five  genera  of  tabulate  corals,  whose  cells  have 
horizontal  partitions  extending  from  wall  to  wall.  As  the 
animal  grows  these  floors  are  formed  one  above  another. 
Tho  cells  do  not.  as  in  other  corals,  have  vertical  partitions 
running  through  the  floors.  The  millepores  make  a  hard, 
stony  coral,  smooth,  branching,  and  with  exceedingly  small 


cells.    They  appear  to  contain  more  carbonate  of  magnesia 
than  the  true  corals. 

Mil'ler,  county  of  R.  W.  Georgia.  Area,  290  square 
miles.  It  is  level,  well  timbered,  sandy,  and  productive. 
Cotton  and  corn  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  Spring  Creek  and  by  the  Bainbridge  Cuthbcrt 
and  Columbus  R.  R.  Cap.'C'olquitt.  Pop.  31191. 

Miller,  county  of  S.  Central  Missouri.    Area,  580  square 
•  miles.     It  is  traversed  by  the  Osagc  River,  and   is  very 
hilly,  with  fertile  valleys  and  local  deposits  of  coal.     Tim- 
ber is  abundant.    Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  prod- 
ucts.    Cap.  Tuscumbia.     Pop.  (Hill). 

Miller,  tp.  of  Bradley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  889. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Dearborn  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1 120. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  5  Is. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Gentry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2596. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Maries  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  759. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1273. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Scotland  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1245. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Alexander  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  741. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  902. 

Miller,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  438. 

Miller  (  AXDHKW  JACKSON),  b.  in  Camden  co.,  Ga.,  Mar. 
21,  1806;  studied  law  and  settled  in  Augusta  about  1827; 
in  1836  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  and  was  con- 
tinuously returned  to  the  house  or  senate  us  long  as  ho 
lived;  for  more  than  ten  years  was  p resident  of  the 
senate,  and  thereby  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State.  Geor- 
gia is  greatly  indeliteil  to  him,  with  a  few  others,  for  her 
present  magnificent  system  of  internal  improvements.  D. 
at  Augusta  Feb.  3,  18M.  A.  H.  STKI'III.NS. 

Miller  (CINCINNATI'S  HEINE),  known  as  JOAQITIN  MIL- 
LER, b.  in  the  Wabash  district.  Ind.,  Nov.  10.  IS41;  re- 
moved with  his  parents  when  thirteen  years  old  to  Oregon  ; 
became  a  miner  and  adventurer  in  California  :  served  with 
Walker  in  Nicaragua,  ami  afterwards  lived  among  the  In- 
dians. In  IStill  bewail  to  study  law:  undertook  in  l^'il 
to  edit  a  paper  at  Kugenc  City.  Or.,  but  the  authorities 
suppressed  his  paper  for  disloyalty.  In  lst>:{  married, 
after  a  three  days'  acquaintaure.  Miss  Minnie  Thcie-j 
Dyer  ("Minnie  Myrtle  ").  a  writer  of  graceful  verses,  from 
whom  he  was  divorced  in  1S71I.  Was  ( ISOti-70)  a  county 
judge:  went  in  1S70  t'»  England,  and  in  1871  published 
there  his  X..«</«  af  tin-  S!rrrn«,  a  portion  of  which  had  been 
previously  published  by  the  s;iine  n;nne  in  the  U.  S.  Has 
since  published  other  successful  volu 

Miller  (EnwAnn),  M.  D.,  brother  of  Rev.  Samuel,  b.  at 
Dover,  Del.,  May  9,  1760;  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  was  surgeon's  mate  at  the  mili- 
tary hospital  at  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  I7SO-S1  ;  went  to 
France  as  surgeon  on  an  armed  ship  1782:  practised  for 
some  years  in  Maryland  and  Delaware:  removed  to  New- 
York  in  1796,  and  with  Iirs.  S.  I,.  Mitchill  and  I'.1.  N. 
Smith  founded  in  Aug..  1797,  the  M-iliml  Repository,  the 
first  American  journal  of  its  kind.  He  became  city  physi- 
cian of  New  York  1803,  professor  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  physic  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Suu 
1807,  and  clinical  lecturer  in  the  New  York  Hospital  1809. 
Dr.  Miller  aided  his  brother  Samuel  in  the  composition  of 
his  Brief  Retrospect :  wrote  n  l!> /,',i-t  »n  thf  Y<ll<n<-  !•'>>•<•/•  in 
New  York  in  1805,  maintaining  that  the  disease  is  not 
contagious;  was  a  noted  advocate  of  temperance  and  op- 
ponent of  tobacco,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  his  day.  D.  at  New  York  Mar.  17,  1812. 
His  medical  writings  were  edited  by  his  brother  Samuel 
(1814),  with  a  biographical  sketch.  (See  also  Thacher's 
American  Median!  Biography,  the  Monthli/  AVc, ,*•'/<•;•  for 
Apr.,  1818,  and  the  Aiufriran  Mr<ii>-"l  and  Philosophical 
i;<,/!*irr,  which  contains  a  biographical  notice  by  Dr.  J. 
W.  Francis.) 

Miller  iKi.iiic  SPENCER),!). at  Princeton, N.  J., in  l.'l", 
a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Miller:  graduated  in  ISIifi  at 
Princeton  ;  became  a  leading  lawyer  of  Philadelphia  and 
a  law-professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  author 
of  valuable  legal  treatises  and  of  a  volume  of  poems,  Ca- 
price* (1849). 

Miller  (Gen.  HKXRY),  b.  near  Lancaster.  Pa..  Feb.  13, 

1751  :  studied  law.  and  had  begun  to  practise  when,  at  the 

|  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  he  entered  the  army  as 

;  a  lieutenant ;    rendered   important   services   in    the  New 

j  Jersey  and  other  campaigns  ;  was  quartermaster-general 

in  the  Western  expedition;  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel; 

1  became  afterwards  a  merchant  at  Baltimore,  where  he  was 

commissioned    as   brigadier-general    when    that   city  was 

threatened  by  the  British  (1813).     He  was  subsequently 

appointed  superintendent  of  revenue  for  the  district  of 

Pennsylvania,  and  d.  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Apr.  5,  1824. 
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Miller  (IlKXKV).  M.  I).,  b.  in  Kentucky  Nov.  1,  1800; 
took  the  degree  of  M.  1).  under  Dudley.  Caldwell.  Brown, 
etc.,  in  Lexington  :  practised  a  short  time  in  Glasgow, then 
in  llamidshiirg;  and  on  the  organization  of  a  school  of 
medicine  in  Louisville  (1835)  removed  to  that  place,  and 
became  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children;  was  the  author  of  two  excellent  works  in  his 
department — the  first,  published  in  184!),  Theoretical  and 
Prui-ti>'<il  '/''••  nti.ie  on  Human  I'«rtur,'ti«it  ;  the  other,  on 
the  I'l-iii'-i/il'*  mi'/  1'i-in-ii'f"  i if  Olmlitrii-x;  besides  contri- 
butions to  several  medical  journals.  Was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1859.  He 
was  also  a  professor  emeritus  in  the  Louisville  Medical 
College  when  he  died,  Feb.  8,  1874,  and  had  received  many 
honors.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Miller  (HOMEH  V.  M.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Pendleton  district 
(now  county),  S.  C.,  Apr.  29, 1814 ;  with  his  parents  moved 
to  Itahurn  eo..  Ga.,  where  he  was  educated;  was  matricu- 
lated in  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  in  1833, 
irradimting  with  the  highest  honors  in  1835,and  completed 
liis  medical  studies  in  Paris  in  1838 ;  returned  to  the  U.  S., 
and  practised  at  Cassville,  Ga.,  his  fame  soon  extending 
throughout  the  State.  Became  connected  with  the  Method- 
ist Kpiscopal  Church  ;  ho  was  licensed  to  preach  without 
joining  the  itinerancy ;  feeling  also  a  deep  interest  in 
everything  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare,  ho  took  an 
active  part  on  the  hustings  in  the  Presidential  canvasses 
of  1840-44,  in  which  his  eloquence  won  for  him  the  title 
of  "  Demosthenes  of  the  Mountains."  In  1846  was 
professor  in  the  medical  college  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and 
three  years  after  became  professor  in  a  medical  college  in 
Augusta,  Ga..  which  position  he  held  until  1865.  During 
four  years  of  this  latter  term  was  also  surgeon  in  the 
Confederate  States  army,  rose  to  be  division  surgeon,  and 
finally  medical  inspector  of  the  military  department  of 
Georgia.  After  the  war  became  professor  in  the  medi- 
cal college  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  position  he  held  until 
186!).  Was  an  active  member  of  the  constitutional 
State  convention  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Con- 
gress. In  1869  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  from  Georgia 
to  fill  an  unexpired  term  in  the  41st  Congress,  where  he 
fully  sustained  his  high  reputation  for  talents  and  patriot- 
ism. Is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  University,  and 
resides  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Miller  (Humi),  b.  Oct.  10,  1802,  at  Cromarty,  on  the 
N.  E.  coast  of  Scotland,  in  humble  circumstances  ;  lost  his 
father  when  he  was  five  years  old,  but  received,  neverthe- 
less a  very  conscientious  and  careful  education  by  his  two 
uncles;  acquired  an  extensive  and  well-digested  know- 
ledge of  English  language,  history,  and  literature,  and 
developed  early  that  power  of  acute  observation  which 
afterwards  made  him  celebrated  in  literature  and  science. 
He  did  not  care,  however,  to  attend  a  university.  In  1819 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason,  and  he  worked  at 
this  trade  steadily  till  1836,  though  devoting  all  his  leisure 
hours  to  geological  researches  on  the  beach  and  in  the 
rocks,  and  to  reading.  In  1829  he  published  a  volume  of 
Poems  written  in  the  Leisure  Hours  of  a  Journeyman  Mason, 
and  after  that  time  he  became  a  frequent  contributor  to 
different  periodicals.  In  1836  he  received  a  second-ac- 
countantship in  a  branch  bank  at  Cromarty,  married,  pub- 
lished his  Scenes  and  Let/ends  of  the  North  of  Scotland, 
and  during  the  Non-intrusion  controversy  in  the  Scottish 
Chureh  his  Letters  to  Lord  Brougham  on  the  Auohterarder 
case  brought  him  prominently  before  the  public.  In  1840 
he  went  to  Edinburgh  as  editor  of  The  Witness,  a  Free 
Church  organ,  and  it  was  in  the  columns  of  this  paper  ho 
first  published  The  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  New  Walks  in 
an  Ol<l  Fit-Id,  which  made  a  great  sensation,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  important  geological  discoveries  it  con- 
tained, but  also  by  its  exact  reasoning  and  finished  stylo. 
He  also  published  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its 
People,  FiKitjirintx  uf  the  Creator,  Testimony  of  the  Rocks, 
Mi/  Si-hools  and  Schoolmattert,  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  his  education,  etc.  But  during  this  hard  work,  con- 
tinued through  many  years  without  flagging,  his  brain  at 
last  gave  way,  and  he  shot  himself  at  Portobcllo,  near 
Edinburgh,  Dec.  26,  1856. 

Miller  (JAMES),  b.  at  Peterboro',  N.  H.,  Apr.  25,  1776; 
became  a  lawyer:  major  Ith  U.  S.  Infantry  1808;  lieuten- 
ant-colonel 5th  Infantry  1810  ;  brevet  colonel  1812  ;  colonel 
21st  Infantry  1814;  brevet  brigadier-general  in  1814,  when 
Congress  presented  him  a  gold  medal  for  gallantry  on  the 
Canadian  frontier;  was  governor  of  Arkansas  Territory 
1819-25;  collector  of  Salem,  Mass.,  1825-49.  D.  at  Tem- 
ple, N.  H.,  July  7,  1851.  He  was  the  father  of  Commodore 
James  F.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.  (1803-68). 

Miller  (Jons),  served  1812-18  as  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  then  colonel  of  U.  S.  infantry,  and  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished at  Fort  Meigs  1813  :  was  register  of  public  lands 


in  Missouri,  then  a  .journalist  at  Steubcnville,  0. ;  governor 
of  Missouri  182H-32,  and  was  in  Congress  1837-43.  D. 
near  l'"lori>ant.  Mo.,  Mar.  18,  1846. 

Miller  (JOSEPH),  known  as  J..E  MILLER,  b.  in  England 
iu  lr,M.  v,  a-  a  OOmic  a. -tor  ill  London  somewhat  celebrated 
for  his  ready  wit,  and  d.  there  Aug.  13,  1738.  The  col- 
lection entitled  Joe  Miller's  Jestti,  published  the  year  after 
his  death  (17311).  was  really  made  by  the  publisher,  John 
Mottley  (1692-1750),  and  contained  little  or  nothing  really 
derived  from  the  person  whose  name  has  thereby  become 
a  synonym  for  stale  jests.  A  fac-simile  edition  was  re- 
cently published  by  J.  C.  Hotten. 

Miller  (JOSEPH  N.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Ohio  Nov.  22, 1836 ;  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Apr.  8,  1850  :  became  a  pass- 
ed midshipman  in  1856,  a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutcnnnt- 
rimimundcr  in  1862,  a  commander  in  1870.  Served  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  iron-clad  Passaic  in  the  attacks  upon 
Forts  Suinter  and  McAllister  during  the  spring  of  1863, 
and  in  the  same  capacity  on  board  the  Monadnock  in  both 
the  Fort  Fisher  fights.  Highly  commended  for  "  ability 
and  bravery  "  by  Commanders  Drayton  and  Parrott. 

Foxn.vi.i.  A.  PARKER. 

Miller  (PATRICK),  one  of  the  numerous  inventors  of 
steam  navigation,  b.  at  Dalwinston,  Durafriess-shiro,  Scot- 
land, about  1730,  was  a  wealthy  country  gentleman  who 
was  fond  of  mechanical  experiments ;  made  some  im- 
provements in  artillery;  began  in  1785  some  experiments 
in  ship  construction  and  propulsion  upon  a  loch  near  his 
estate,  and  published  in  1786  a  pamphlet  giving  an  account 
of  a  vessel  he  had  invented.  In  this  pamphlet  he  stated 
his  conviction  that  the  steam-engine  could  bo  employed  to 
work  the  wheels.  In  1788  he,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  James 
Taylor,  propelled  a  boat  five  miles  an  hour  by  a  steam- 
engine.  The  experiment  proving  unsatisfactory  for  sev- 
eral reasons',  it  was  abandoned,  but  after  the  successful 
experience  of  Fulton  his  claims  to  the  invention  were  put 
forward.  D.  at  Dalwinston  Dec.  9,  1815. 

Miller  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  b.  near  Dover,  Del.,  Oct.  31, 
176'J ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1789  ; 
became  associate  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
in  New  York  City  1793,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton  1813, 
holding  that  office  until  May,  1849.  Dr.  Miller  was  promi- 
nent in  the  councils  of  his  denomination,  and  was  author 
of  numerous  theological  treatises,  chiefly  of  a  polemical  or 
denominational  character.  Among  his  works  were  A  flrief 
Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1803)  and  the  Life  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  in  Sparks's  American  Biography.  D. 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  7,  1850. 

Miller  (SAMUEL  F.),  b.  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  Apr.  5,1816; 
educated  at  Transylvania  University;  became  a  physician, 
and  afterwards  a  lawyer.  Adopting  emancipationist  views 
in  1848,  removed  in  1850  to  Iowa;  became  successful  as 
a  lawyer;  declined  all  public  offices  until  1862,  when  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  Resides  at  Keokuk,  la. 

Miller  (STEPHEN  D.),  b.  at  Waxhaw  Settlement,  S.  C., 
May,  1787;  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  1808; 
became  a  lawyer;  was  in  Congress  1819-20;  in  the  South 
Carolina  senate  1822;  governor  1828-30;  U.  S.  Senator 
1831-33  ;  removed  in  1835  to  Mississippi.  D.  at  Raymond, 
Miss.,  Mar.  8,  1838. 

Miller  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Port  Royal,  Va.,  Feb.  18, 
1806.  Received  his  degree  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Soon  after  with  six  others  organized  the  Wash- 
ington Medical  Institute,  and  in  1832  began  a  course  of 
instruction  in  anatomy.  In  1839  assumed  the  professorship 
of  anatomy  in  the  National  Medical  College,  which  branch 
he  taught  twenty  years,  when  he  was  made  emeritus  pro- 
fessor and  president  of  the  faculty.  He  devoted  his  life  to 
medical  science  at  the  capital.  D.  Sept.  20, 1873. 

PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Miller  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Gainsborough,  England,  Aug. 
31,  1807  ;  was  in  early  life  a  farm-laborer,  and  afterwards 
a  basketmaker ;  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of 
the  English  classic  poets,  and  attracted  attention  by  pub- 
lishing pieces  both  of  prose  and  verse  descriptive  of  rural 
life.  He  was  befriended  by  Moore,  Rogers,  and  Campbell ; 
became  a  bookseller,  and  thereafter  published  many  vol- 
umes of  novels,  essays,  and  poems  which  had  a  consider- 
able contemporary  success.  He  also  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  D.  at  London  Oct.  25,  1874. 

Miller  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1781; 
served  as  a  captain  of  volunteers  on  the  Canadian  frontier 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  1833  began  to  announce 
the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  which,  by  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  biblical  prophecies,  he  fixed  for  the  year 
I  s  i'.\,  at  which  time  the  world  would  be  destroyed.  In  a 
few  years  his  converts  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  and  Great 
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Britain  numbered  many  thousands,  and  were  popularly 
known  as  Millerites,  though  they  styled  themselves  Second 
Adventists.  On  the  failure  of  the  original  prediction  Miller 
and  his  followers  claimed  that  the  error  in  calculation  could 
not  be  great,  and  continued  to  assign  dates  for  the  con- 
summation of  all  things,  but  the  sect  rapidly  decreased  in 
numbers,  though  it  still  exists  and  maintains  its  organ, 
the  Ailr,  at  III  mlil,  published  at  Boston.  Miller  was  un- 
trained in  biblical  criticism,  but  his  interpretations  were 
plausible  and  gained  the  support  of  some  educated  theo- 
logians. II.  at  Low  Hampton,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  20,  1849. 

Miller  (WILLIAM  ALLEX),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 
Ipswich,  England,  Dec.  17,  1817;  was  educated  at  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  at  King's  College,  London,  at 
(iicssen.  (iermany,  and  at  the  London  University;  was  a 
pupil  of  Danicll  and  Liebig;  became  in  1845  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  London  University;  was  a  member  of 
many  learned  societies:  best,  known  by  his  Element*  »/' 
I'lii'iiiiKii-i/  and  his  valuable  chemical  papers.  D.  Sept.  30, 
1870,  at  Liverpool. 

Miller  (WILLIAM  HALLOWES),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England 
about  1803;  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1826;  became  fel- 
low and  tutor  of  St.  John's  College;  succeeded  Dr.  Whc- 
well  as  professor  of  mineralogy  1832;  was  appointed  in 
is  I.",  on  a  royal  committee  to  superintend  the  construction 
of  parliamentary  standards  of  length  and  weight,  in  place 
of  those  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  and  undertook  the 
standard  of  weight,  which  he  finished  in  .Mar.,  l.v.4.  Ho 
served  in  1X67  on  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  exchequer  standards,  and  in  1S70  on  the  in- 
ternational commission  upon  the  metric  sy.-tem.  lie  has 

published  in  the  /'/ii/<i*n/,liii-tit  Mai/i>;!nr  and  the  I'm / 

my*  of  the  Royal  Society  many  important  papers  on  min- 
eralogy and  crystallography,  for  which  he  received  in 
1870  one  of  the  royal  medals.  With  J.  Brooke-  he  edited 
Phillips's  Klemmtnr;/  Intr<,il  m-tlmi  tu  Minrrtiliitji/  (1852). 
Prof.  Miller  was  the  chief  promoter  in  England  of  the 
method  of  representing  crystalline  forms  by  their  sphere 
of  projection  and  measuring  their  angles  by  Wollaston's 
goniometer.  He  was  for  many  years  secretary,  and  subse- 
quently president,  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Socict  v. 
was  foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  Is;,6  -7::,  and 'is 
a  member  of  the  principal  scientific  societies  in  Europe. 

Millerites.     See  ADVEXTISTS  and  MILLER  (WILLIAM). 

Mil'ler's,  tp.  of  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  -122. 

Mil'lersburg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  111.  The 
township  is  traversed  by  Edwards  River,  and  has  import- 
ant beds  of  coal.  The  post-village  of  Millersburg  is  4  miles 
N.  E.  of  Millersburg  Station,  or  Joy,  which  is  on  the  Chi- 
cago Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R..  Ualcna  and  New  Boston 
division.  Pop.  of  v.  277;  of  tp.  1134. 

Millersburg,  post-v.  of  Clinton  tp..  Klkhurt  co..  Ind.. 
on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  Air-line 
division,  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Elkhart.  Pop.  52. 

Millersburg,  post-v.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Mays- 
ville  and  Lexington  R.  R.  It  has  several  mills.  Pop.  675. 

Millersburg,  post-v..  cap.  of  Holmes  eo.,  0.,  82  miles 
N.  E.  of  Columbus,  on  the  Cleveland  .\It.  Vermin  and  Co- 
lumbus R.  R.,has  a  good  union  school,  8  churches,  3  banks. 

1  foundry  and  machine-shop.  2  large  halls.  1  flouring-mill, 

2  lumber-yards,  2  hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  1457. 

J.  A.  ESTII.L,  En.  ••  HOLMES  Co.  FARMER." 
Millersburg,  post-b.  of  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.,  in  Upper 
Paxton  tp.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and 
on  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sum- 
mit branch,  26  miles  above  Harris!, ur'g.     Pop.  I.MS. 

Mil'ler's  Falls,  post-v.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  in  Mon- 
tague and  Erving  tps.,  on  Miller's  River,  at  the  crossing 
of  the  New  London  Northern  and  the  Vermont  and  Mas.-a 
chusetts  R.  Rs.,  has  a  fine  water-power  and  manufactures 
of  various  kinds.  It  was  formerly  known  as  ({ROUT'S  COR- 
XEII.  It  has  of  late  increased  greatly  in  importance. 

Mil'lersport,  post-v.  of  Walnut  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0. 
Pop.  Mil. 

Miller's  Thumb,  or  Iliver  Bullhead,  the  ('i.ttn* 
gotio,  a  small  fish  of  European  seas  and  streams.  It  is  of 
the  family  Cottidie.  It  is  sometimes  eaten.  In  Russia  it 
is  used  as  a  charm  against  fever,  and  it  is  believed  that  if 
hung  up  by  a  thread  its  head  will  point  the  way  from 
which  the  wind  is  going  to  blow — a  prophetic  weather- 
vane.  (See  BULLHEAD  and  COTTUS.) 

Mil'lerstown,  a  v.  of  Grayson  co.,  Ky.,  15  miles  S  E 
of  Litchfield.  Pop.  SO. 

Millerstown,  a  b.(BARxiiART's  MILLS  P.O.)  of  Donegal 
tp.,  Butler  co.,  Pa.,  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Brady's  Bend  R  "R 
Station.  Pop.  207. 


Millerstown,  a  v.  (M.AcrxoiE  P.  0.)  of  Lower  Macun- 
gic  tp.,  Lchigh  co.,  Pa.,  on  E.  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Pop.  486. 

Millerstown,  post-b.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  533. 

Mil'lersville,a  v.  (JAMES'S  SWITCH  P.O.)  of  Washing- 
ton tp.,  Marion  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Indianapolis  Peru  arid 
Chicago  R.  R.  Pop.  64. 

Millcrsville,  post-v.  of  Manor  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa., 

j  4  m.  S.  W.  of  Lancaster,  ha.s  a  State  normal  school.    P.  1180. 

Millerton,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Fresno  co.,  Cal.,  on  the 

San  .loaquin  River,  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  agricul- 
tural region. 

Millerton,  post-v.  of  North-cast  tp.,  Dutchess  co., 
N.  Y.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Harlem,  the  Dutches*  and  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Connecticut  Western  R.  Us.,  has  flourish- 
ing manufactures  of  iron,  which  is  mined  in  the  vicinity. 

Mil'lerville,  tp.  of  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  504. 

Millerville,  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  285. 

Mil'let  [It.  mi'jl  ii-tln,  from  Lat.  ini!te,  "a  thousand,"  in 
reference  to  its  yielding  1000  to  1],  a  name  applied  to 
grasses  of  several  distinct  genera  and  species.  The  Milium 
ejjtifiiun,  or  true  millet,  found  throughout  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia  and  in  the  Northern  1.'.  S.,  is  a  slender 
grass  of  the  tribe  Paniccir.  four  to  six  feet  high,  which  has 
never  been  cultivated,  but  is  abundant  in  the  woodlands 
both  of  England  and  America.  The  double-seeded  millet- 
grass,  so  extensively  found  in  the  marshes  of  \cw  Jersey, 
belongs  to  the  genus  Amjiliii-nr/mui.  The  cultivated  millet 
of  ancient  and  modern  times  belongs  to  a  third  genus 
J'«H i<-nu>.  u  Inch  embraces  no  less  than  850  species.  r<uti'-nni 
miliiK-i  nut  is  sown  chiefly  for  forage,  though  the  >eed-vidd 
a  very  nutritious  Hour,  as  do  al-,.  tho.-c  of  the  Hungarian, 
Herman,  and  Italian  millets,  now  classified  by  botanists 
under  the  genus  Sit<tri>t. 

Millet'  (AlMK).  I),  at  I'ari^  about  Ishi:  studied  under 
David  d'Angers;  began  to  exhibit  in  IM2.  and  attracted 
great  attention  in  1S..7  by  a  statue.  Arimir.  which  was 
bought  for  the  museum  of  the  Luxcml rg.  (if  his  other 

works,  the   most   remarkable  are  .Mi-n-ui-i-.  destined  for  the 

Louvre,  and  La  Jemiemc  i/i-uillnnl  </<«  n«c»,  on  the  tomb 
of  Henry  Murger. 

Millet'  (.IEAX  FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Orerillc  (Manche.  for- 
merly part  of  I  lie  province  of  Normandy)  in  I  s  I :,  ;  ,1.  :,t 
Harbison  Jan.  IS.  1S7.».  Millet  studied  in  Paris  under  De- 
laroche.  and  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  ISO.  Mill  instead 
of  remaining  in  the  metropolis,  and  strivin.'  with  his  con- 
temporaries forwealth  and  fame  by  the  production  of  works 
calculated  to  win  the  applause  of  the  fashionable  or  artistic 
world,  he  retired  to  a  secluded  town,  and  devoted  him.-.  If 
with  the  curne-tnc-'s  of  an  apo.-tlc  to  the  task  of  represent- 
ing the  common  aspects  of  nature  and  of  celebrating  the 
common  lives  of  the  peasant-people  about  him.  Ho  was 
an  artist  by  himself,  with  strong  originality,  a  deep  rever- 
ence for  truth,  poetic  sensibility  .  and  warm  human  svmpa- 
thies.  The  subjects  for  his  painting  were  sowers,  har\  esters, 
.-beep-tenders,  women  carding  wool,  pasturing  cows,  shear- 
ing sheep,  suckling  infants;  scenes  in  agriculture  and  vil- 
lage life;  landscapes  soft  with  evening  light  or  gray  with 
cloud — all  touched  with  pensive  fcclimr.  easily  deepening 
into  melancholy.  His  pictures  have  been  exhibited  at  the 
Salons;  two  or  three  wore  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1M17. 
and  procured  for  him  a  medal  of  the  first  class,  which  in 
1868  was  followed  by  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Few  of  his  pieces  have  been  brought  to  America,  and  they 
are  little  known.  Such  as  are  obtainable  arc  highly  prized 
as  the  work  of  a  very  true  artist.  0.  B.  FROTIIIMMIAM. 

Millet  (PIERRE),  b.  in  Franco  in  Hi"  I  ;  went  to  Canada 
as  a  missionary  in  llillli;  labored  for  many  years  anmng 
the  Onondaga  and  Oncida  Indians  in  what  is  now  Central 
New  York:  was  chaplain  at  Fort  Frontenae  in  ]fi!W.  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  and  adopted  into 
the  Oncida  tribe  through  the  influence  of  his  converts.  He 
remained  in  this  semi-captivity  until  Hill  1,  exercising  such 
influence  upon  the  Oncidas  that  the  government  of  New 
York  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  counteract  it  by  pro- 
curing his  release,  while  the  government  of  Canada  was 
desirous  he  should  remain  in  a  position  of  so  much  useful- 
ness to  French  interests.  He  wrote  an  acsount  of  his  life 
among  the  Oneidas,  which  was  printed  at  New  York  in 
1SH5.  D.  at  Quebec  Mar.  22,  17(18. 

Mill'grove,  tp.  of  Stoubcn  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  075. 

Mill  Hall,  post-b.  of  Bald  Eagle  tp.,  Clinton  oo.,  Pa., 
on  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  R.  R.  Pop.  4,'<2. 

Mil  I'ham ,  v.  of  Lawrence  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  N.  J.  Pop.  fi77. 

MiH'heim,  post-v.  of  Centre  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Lewisburg 
Centre  and  Spruce  Creek  R.  R..  has  3  churches.  I  banking- 
house,  1  newspaper,  2  agricultural  implement  manufacto- 
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ries,  3  grist-mills,  3  saw  and  planing  mills,  2  hotels,  and 
stores.     Principal  occupation,  farming.     Pop.  about  1500. 

(i.  Vf.  FOOTK,  KB.  •'  l>Kii  CENTRE  BKRICHTER." 
Mil'li  [Kr.,  abbreviation  of  mill:! -mi-,  "thousandth"],  a 
prefix  used  in  the  French  metric  system  to  denote  n  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  measure  indicated  by  the  word  to  which 
it  is  prefixed;  as  mi//!i/i •tiniiin-,  Ilic  thousandth  part  of  a 
gramme,  is  equal  to  O.OI.»I  grain  troy;  millilitre,  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  litre,  is  equal  to  0.0021  pint:  nttlli»Hii-<\ 
a  thousandth  part  of  a  metre,  is  equal  to  0.0393  inch. 
(Sec  METRIC  SVSTKM.) 

Mil  li  (GIANNINA),  b.  at  Teramo.  in  the  Abruzzi,  Italy, 
in  1828.  When  but  five  years  old  she  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed verses;  she  read  much  alone,  hut  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen she  found  a  good  literary  guide  in  I)e  Martinis. 
Having  heard  the  poet  Ke^aldi  improvise,  she  was  seized 
with  an  impulse  to  emulate  him,  in  which  she  was  encour- 
aged by  Regaldi  hiimelf.  Leaving  Teramo.  she  gave  pub- 
lic improvisations  in  the  Abru/zi,  in  Calabria,  and  finally 
at  Naples  under  the  protection  of  the  learned  (iiulio  Ge- 
noino.  In  the  same  way  she  made  a  tour  through  the  Two 
Sicilies,  was  honored  with  two  silver  medals,  and  at  Rome 
with  a  medal  of  gold.  But  her  name  was  not  generally 
known  throughout  Italy  until  after  1S.~>7,  when  she  began 
her  poetical  excursions  through  Tuscany  and  Upper  Italy. 
In  I860,  Garibaldi,  then  dictator  in  Naples,  settled  an  an- 
nual pension  upon  her;  in  1863  a  society  was  formed  in 
l-'lorenec,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  by  public  sub- 
scription a  regular  income  to  Giannina  Milli.  In  1869  she 
was  appointed  inspectress  of  the  elementary  female  schools 
of  the  province  of  Naples.  Since  that  time  a  female 
normal  school  has  been  established  in  Home,  and  Gian- 
nina Milli  was  appointed,  and  still  acts,  as  its  superintend- 
ent. Two  volumes  of  her  poems  have  been  published  in 
Florence. 

Mil'liken's  Bend,  post-v.  of  Madison  parish.  La.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  15  miles  above  Vicksburg,  Miss.  In 
June,  1863,  near  this  place,  a  Confederate  force  of  2500, 
under  Gen.  H.  McCullough,  attacked  a  body  of  colored 
troops,  numbering  1400,  and  part  of  an  Iowa  regiment, 
under  Gen.  E.  S.  Dennis,  but  with  the  assistance  of  gun- 
boats from  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  they  were  repulsed,  with 
a  loss  on  each  side  of  about  150  killed  and  300  wounded. 

Mil'lingen  (JAMES),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  London  Jan.  18, 
1 774,  was  son  of  a  Dutch  merchant ;  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School ;  became  a  banker  at  Paris,  and  devoted 
much  attention  to  classical  archaeology.  Among  his  pub- 
lications are  The  Mednllii'  Hintort/ of  Napolemt  (1819-21), 
commenced  by  A.  L.  Millin,  Ancient  Coins  of  Greek  Cities 
ami  Kimi*  (1821),  Ancient  Unedited  Monuments  of  Grecian 
Art  (1822-26).  In  1821,  Millingen  went  to  Italy,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  D.  at  Florence  Oct.  1, 
1845. 

Mil'lington,  post-v.  of  Kendall  co.,  III.,  61  miles  S.  W. 
of  Chicago,  on  the  Fox  River  branch  of  the  Chicago  Bur- 
lington and  Quincy  II.  R.,  has  1  church,  1  woollen  and 
flouring  mill,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  butter  and  cheese  fac- 
tory, 1  saw-mill,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  Principal  employ- 
ment, farming  and  manufacturing.  Pop.  about  250. 
J.  W.  RICHARDSON,  ED.  "  MILLINGTON  ENTERPRISE." 

Millington,  post-v.  and  district  of  Kent  co.,  Md.,  on 
the  Queen  Anne's  and  Kent  R.  R.,  and  between  the  forks 
of  Chester  River.  Pop.  of  v.  420 ;  of  district,  4419. 

Millington,  post-tp.  of  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  613. 

Mill'port,  post-v.  of  Veteran  tp.,  Chemung  eo.,  N.  Y., 
on  Catharine  Creek  and  on  the  Northern  Central  R.  R. 
(Croton  Station),  15  miles  N.  of  Elmira,  has  2  churches, 
good  water-power,  and  manufactures  of  flour,  lumber,  and 
other  goods.  Pop.  741. 

Mill  Run,  tp.  of  Pendlcton  eo.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1160. 

Mills,  county  of  E.  Central  Dakota,  is  watered  by  Da- 
kota River  and  its  branches,  and  contains  fertile  bottom 
and  bench  lands. 

Mills,  county  of  S.  W.  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by  the  Mis- 
souri Kiver.  Area,  425  square  miles.  It  is  diversified  and 
fertile.  Live-stock  and  grain  are  leading  products.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  beautiful  West  Nishnabatony 
River,  and  by  the  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  an.l  Council 
Bhifl's  an.l  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  Rs.  Cap. 
Glenwoiid.  I'op.  8718. 

_Mills  (ABRAHAM).  LL.D.,  b.  in  Dutchess  eo.,  N.  Y..  in 
17%;  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  in  I 
New  York,  and  wrote  En:/lixli  Literature  (1851),  lii-,,1,- 
Literature  (1853),  Ltetunt  tm  Rhetoric  (1854),  and  a  Com- 
prii<li«m  nf't/if  History  of  the  Ancient  Hebrew*  (1850).  D. 
in  New  York  City  July  8,  1867. 

Mills  (CHARLES),  b.  near  Greenwich,  England,  July  29. 
1788 ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809, 


but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  historical  literature,  and  pro- 
duced several  elegant  and  learned  works,  now  too  often 
overlooked  :  History  of  Mohammedanism  ( 181  7),  History  of 
the  Crtunilft  (2  vols.,  "1820),  Travels  of  Theoilorc  />ucas  (2 
vols.,  1822).  and  History  of  Chivalry  (2  yols.,  1825).  D. 
at  Southampton  Oct.  9,  1825. 

Mills  (CLARK),  b.  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1,  1815. 
His  first  trade  was  that  of  a  millwright,  his  second  that  of 
a  plasterer.  From  this  he  proceeded  to  sculpture,  whirl)  he 
began  to  practise  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  is  self-taught, 
has  never  been  in  Europe  or  seen  the  works  of  the  masters 
in  his  art,  but  has  made  his  way  by  perseverance  and  am- 
bition. His  first  work  was  a  bust  of  John  C.  Calhonn, 
which  the  city  of  Charleston  purchased  and  placed  in  the 
town-hall  in  1846.  This  led  to  other  portrait-busts  of  local 
celebrities.  In  1848,  while  preparing  for  a  voyage  to  Italy, 
he  was  invited  to  furnish  the  design  for  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  government.  The  artist 
abandoned  his  European  tour,  returned  to  Charleston,  com- 
pleted his  design,  never  having  seen  an  equestrian  statue 
in  his  life,  and  sent  it  in.  It  was  accepted.  The  result 
was  I  he  statue  on  La  Fayette  Square  near  the  White  House, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  poise  of  the  horse  on  its  hind 
legs,  for  which  the  artist  has  had  more  than  sutlieicnt 
praise.  The  work  was  "  inaugurated  "  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Now  Orleans,  Jan.  8, 1853.  The  next  per- 
formance was  the  colossal  statue  of  Washington  at  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  which  was  unveiled  Feb.  22, 1800.  In 
overcoming  the  mechanical  difficulties  incidental  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  these  ponderous  works  Mr.  Mills  showed  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity,  devising  methods  and  creating  machi- 
nery of  his  own.  The  casting  of  the  colossal  statue  of 
Liberty,  after  Crawford's  design,  for  the  dome  of  the  Capi- 
tol, was  completed  in  1863.  For  the  Washington  Mr.  Mills 
received  from  Congress  $50,000.  0.  B.  FROTHIXGHAH. 

Mills  (ROBERT),  engineer  and  architect  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  architect  of  the  general  post-office,  treasury,  and 
patent-office  buildings  at  Washington,  published  Statistics 
of  South  Carolina  (1826),  accompanied  by  a  folio  atlas, 
American  Pharos,  or  Lighthouse  Guide  (1832),  and  a  Guide 
to  the  National  Executive  Offices  (1842).  D.  at  Washington 
Mar.  3,  1855. 

Mills  (SAMUEL  Jons),  b.  at  Torringford,  Conn.,  Apr. 
21,  1783  ;  entered  Williams  College  in  1806,  and  in  Sept., 
1808,  was  the  principal  organizer  of  a  society  of  under- 
graduates who  contemplated  becoming  missionaries  in 
foreign  lands.  This  was  the  first  organization  in  behalf 
of  that  object  in  America.  He  graduated  in  1809;  spent 
some  months  at  Yale  College,  studying  theology  and  seek- 
ing adherents  to  his  missionary  project;  entered  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1810,  and  associated  himself  with 
Messrs.  Judson,  Nott,  and  Newell  in  memorializing  the 
"  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,"  then  in  session 
at  Bradford  (June  28,  1810),  upon  the  subject  of  missions, 
which  step  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  Mr.  Mills 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1812,  and  ordained  in  1815; 
spent  three  years  in  missionary  labors  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  two  years  in  New  York  and  other  great  cities 
engaged  in  promoting  the  formation  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  the  American  Colonization  Society,  as  well  aa 
other  missionary  organizations,  and  was  sent  by  the  Colon- 
ization Society,  along  with  Rev.  Ebenezcr  Burgess,  to 
Western  Africa,  to  select  a  site  for  a  colony.  They  pro- 
ceeded first  to  England  to  confer  with  British  philan- 
thropists (1817),  and  accomplished  their  object  in  Africa 
in  the  following  year,  but  on  the  return  voyage  Mr.  Mills 
d.  at  sea,  June  16,  1818.  He  fully  earned  the  proud  title 
of  "  father  of  foreign  missions  in  America."  (See  his 
Memoir,  by  Rev.  Gardiner  Spring,  1820.) 

Mills'boro',  post-b.  of  East  Bethlehem  tp.,  Washing- 
ton co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Monongahela  River.  Pop.  324. 

Millsborough,  post-v.  of  Dagsborough  hundred,  Sus- 
sex co.,  Del.,  8  miles  S.  of  Georgetown.  Pop.  194. 

Mill's  Creek,  tp.  of  Harnett  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1137. 

Mills'field,  tp.  of  Coos  co.,  N.  H.     Pop.  28. 

Mill  Shoal,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  528. 

Mill  Springs,  post-v.  of  Wayne  co.,  Ky..  on  the  Cum- 
berland River.  On  Jan.  19,  1862,  the  Federal  troops, 
28,000  strong,  under  Gen.  G.  II.  Thomas,  and  the  Confed- 
erate troops,  10,000  strong,  under  Gen.  G.  B.  Crittenden, 
met  in  battle  about  5  miles  from  this  place.  The  latter 
were  led  by  Gen.  F.  K.  Zollicoffer,  who  was  killed,  and  his 
forces  defeated  with  a  loss  of  190  killed,  60  wounded,  and 
89  prisoners.  The  Federal  loss  was  38  killed  and  194 
wounded. 

Mill's  River,  tp.  of  Henderson  eo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1520. 

Mill  Station,  a  v.  of  Washoe  co.,  Nev.     Pop.  129. 
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Millstone.    See  GRINDING  AND  CRUSHING  MACHINERY. 

JUiU'stone,  tp.  of  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  2087. 

Millstone,  post-v.  of  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  Mill- 
stone Kiver,  thu  Delaware  and  liaritau  Canal,  and  the 
Millstone  branch  of  the  New  Jersey  K.  It. 

Millstone,  tp.  of  Elk  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  173. 

Millstone  Grit.     See  GEOLOGY. 

Mill'town,  a  thriving  post-v.  of  Charlotte  Co.,  N.  B., 
on  the  St.  Croix  River,  2  miles  above  St.  Stephen,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  Milltiiwn,  a  post-village  included  in  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Calais,  Me.  Immense  quantities  of 
lumber  are  sawed  and  shipped  here.  There  are  is  gang 
saw-mills  on  the  Canada  side  alone,  besides  an  edge-tool 
factory  and  other  works.  The  river  is  here  narrow,  and  is 
crossed  by  bridges.  It  has  an  academy,  3  churches,  a  cir- 
culating library,  anil  several  schools.  Pop.  about  2000. 

Milltown,  post-tp.  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1206. 

Milltown,  post-v.  of  Whisky  Run  tp.,  Crawford  co., 
Ind.  Pop.  87. 

Milltown,  post-v.  of  Washington  co.,  Me.,  is  a  part 
of  the  city  of  Calais,  and  is  on  St.  Croix  River,  opposite 
to  and  closely  connected  with  MILLTOWN,  N.  B.  (which  see). 
It  is  on  the  Calais  and  Baring;  R.  R.,  2  miles  S.  W.  of  the 
city  proper,  and  has  an  immense  trade  in  lumber,  which  is 
here  manufactured  extensively. 

Milltown,  post-tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  66. 

Mill'valc,  a  b.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  in  Pittsburg, 
20th  ward,  and  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Pop.  668. 

Mill'ville,  post-tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.     Pop.  ML'. 

Millville,  post-v.  of  Blackstone  tp.,  Worcester  co., 
Mass.,  t.n  the  Providence  and  AVorcester  and  the  New 
York  and  New  England  R.  Rs.,  has  3  churches,  also  man- 
ufactures. 

Millville,  post-v.  of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  J.,  40  miles 
S.  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  West  Jersey  R.  R.,  has  7  churches, 
1  national  bank,  large  manufactures  of  cotton,  iron,  window 
and  hollow-ware  glass,  lumber-mills,  2  weekly  newspapers. 
4  hotels,  large  city  hall  and  post-office.  Pop.  6101. 

.1.  W.  NKWI.IN,  ED.  "MILLVILLE  REITBLICAN." 

Millville,  b.  of  Taylor  tp.,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  2105. 

Millville,  post-tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  223. 

Mill'wood,  post-tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1479. 

Millwood,  a  v.  (LKATIIERWOOD  P.  0.)  and  tp.  of 
Guernsey  co.,  0.,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Pop. 
367;  of  tp.  1524. 

Mil  I  wood,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Knox  co.,  0.   Pop.  122. 

Millwood,  post-v.  of  Clarke  co.,  Va.,  10  miles  S.  E. 
of  Winchester.  Pop.  213. 

Mil  man  (HEXKY  HART),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London  Feb.  10, 
IT'.H.  was  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Milman,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  an 
eminent  physician  (1746-1821).  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Bra/.cnose,  Oxford;  became  a  fellow  1815;  M.  A.  and 
took  priests'  orders  1816;  was  Bampton  lecturer  1827; 
professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford  1821-31 ;  rector  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  and  canon  1835;  dean  of  St.  Paul's 
1849.  D.  at  Sunninghill  Sept.  24,  1868.  His  chief  works 
are  a  prize  poem,  .I//..//,,  l!<-lr?drre  (1X12),  Fazio,  a  suc- 
cessful tragedy  (1815),  Namos,  a  poem  (1818),  The  Full  ,,/' 
Jerusalem,  a  poem  (1820),  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  and  other 
poems  (1821),  Hampton  Lectures  (1827),  History  of  the 
Jem*  (1829),  History  of  Christianiti/  to  the  Abolition  of 
Paganism  (1840).  //M/.,, •//  ,,f  l,,iin,  t'hristianiti/  (1854-55), 
a  sumptuous  edition  of  Horace  (1849),  Gibbon's  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fnll,  with  notes,  etc. 

Milmore  (MARTIN),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass..  in  1845;  en- 
tered the  studio  of  Mr.  Ball  in  1860;  modelled  an  alto-re- 
lief of  an  ideal  subject  entitled  Photphar,  which  was  much 
admired;  made  busts  of  Sumner,  Longfellow,  Ticknor, 
and  other  distinguished  citizens;  received  in  1864  a  com- 
mission to  execute  granite  statues  of  Ceres,  Flora,  and 
Pomona  for  the  Horticultural  Hall  at  Boston,  a  task  wlii.-h 
occupied  him  two  years;  designed  in  1867  a  bronze  statue 
for  the  soldiers'  monument  at  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  Rox- 
bury,  and  was  subsequently  employed  by  the  city  of  Boston 
to  execute  a  similar  monument  to  be  placed  'on  Boston 
Common. 

Milne  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England  about  17SO: 
went  to  China  as  a  missionary  in  1813;  visited  the  chief 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  established  him- 
self at  Malacca,  whence  he  circulated  throughout  Eastern 
Asia  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as  religious  books  in  Oriental 
languages  written  and  printed  by  himself.  He  published 
the  Inao-Chwe»t  Gleimer,  a  quarterly  magazine,  aided  in 
translating  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  and  wrote  Retrospect  of 
the  Protestant  Mission  to  China.  D.  in  China  in  1822.  (See 
his  Life  and  Opinions,  by  Rev.  Robert  Philip,  1839.) 


Milne-Edwards  (ALPHONSK),  M.  D.,  son  of  Henri, 
was  b.  at  Paris  in  1835;  doctor  of  medicine  1859;  pro- 
fessor in  the  Paris  School  of  Pharmacy  and  knight  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor:  author  of  se\  era]  valuable  treati-es  and 
papers  on  geology,  palaeontology,  and  zoology  ami  com- 
parative anatomy. 

Milne-Edwards  (HENRI),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Bruges,  Bel- 
gium. Oct.  23,  1800,  was  the  son  of  an  Englishman;  took 
hi-  medical  degree  at  Paris  1823;  became  professor  of 
natural  history  at  the  Lycee  Henri  IV.;  professor  of 
natural  history  at  the  Musee  1SH  ;  professor  of  zoology 
1862;  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences;  member  of  the 
Academics  of  Sciences  and  of  Medicine:  commander  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  etc.  Author  of  Anatomical  liesciirt-t/fs  <-on- 
I'rniiii'/  Crusloi;  tins  (1828),  Handbook  of  Mati-ria  Mt-dica 
(1832),  Elements  of  Zvotoyy  (1834-35  ;  new  eds.  1840, 1851), 
ffatwvtl  ff/Htoi->t  <>f  ('rii*fft<'eain}  (Is:i7-41),  a  new  edition 
of  Lamarck's  Natural  History  (1838—15),  Lemons  snr  In 
Physiologic  (10  vols.),  and  of  a  great  number  of  valuable 
scientific  papers. 

Mil'ner  (ISAAC),  D.  I).,  brother  of  Joseph,  b.  near 
Leeds  Jan.  1,  1751;  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  received  a  fellowship  1775;  became  Jacksonian 
professor  of  experimental  philosophy  1783;  master  of  his 
college  17S8;  dean  of  Carlisle  1791  ;  vice-chancellor  at  Cam- 
bridge 1792  and  1809;  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics 
1798;  d.  at  Kensington  Apr.  1,  1820.  Is  chiefly  remem- 
bered for  his  continuation  of  his  brother's  Church  His- 
tory. 

Milner  (Jons),  D.  D.,  F.  S.  A.,  b.  in  London  Oct.  14, 
1752;  was  educated  at  Douay  ;  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  in  1777;  became  in  ISO:!  bishop  of  Castabala  and 
vicar-apostolic  of  the  Midland  district  of  England,  but 
was  expelled  from  his  office  bv  the  English  Catholic  board 
in  1M!3.  l>.  at  Wolverhampton  Apr.  19,  1826.  He  was  au- 
thor of  History  and  Aiiti'i/ititirs  of  \\'in,'hi:ster  (1798).  /,,/- 
!  ters  to  a  Prdu  ,/'/.//•*/.  EccteritHtical  Architecture  (1811),  The 
/'ii'/  of  IMiginiu  Controversy  (1818),  and  a  Vindication  of 
the  same  (1822). 

Milner  (JOSEPH),  b.  near  Leeds,  England.  Jan.  2.  1  7 1  ( ; 
graduate. 1  at  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  170C;  entered  the 
Anglican  priesthood,  and  became  head  master  of  (lie  Mull 
Grammar  School.  1).  Nov.  15,  1797;  author  of  History  of 
the  Church  (1794-1812),  continued  by  Isaac  Milner. 

Milnes  (RICHARD  MONCKTON).     See  HOI.-UIITOX,  LORD. 

Milnes'ville,  post-v.  of  Hazelton  tp.,  Luzerne  co..  PH., 
and  in  the  Little  Black  Creek  coal,  basin,  has  productive 
mines  of  anthracite. 

Milnor  (JAMKS).  D.  I).,  b.  in  Philadelphia  June  20, 
1773;  studied  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1794;  practised  at  Norristown 
1794-97,  and  at  Philadelphia  1797-1814,  attaining  a 
prominent  position  :  was  member  of  Congress  1811-13.  and 
opposed  the  war  with  England  ;  took  orders  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  1814,  and  became  rector  of  St. 
George's  church,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
Apr.  8,  1844.  He  was  a  zealous  and  efficient  pastor,  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  Bible  and  tract  societies,  and 
with  benevolent  societies,  and  published  a  number  of  ser- 
mons and  addresses.  (See  his  Memoir,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Stone. 
D.  D.,  1848.) 

Mi'lo  [anc.  Melos},  a  Greek  island,  the  most  westerly 
of  the  Cyclades,  14  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  8  from  N.  to  S'., 
and  about  65  miles  E.  of  Peloponnesus,  with  a  pop.  of 
nearly  3000.  It  is  volcanic  and  very  fertile,  producing 
wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  grain,  and  rich  in  sulphur,  vitriol,  and 
alum.  Butits  water  i-  brackish,  and  its  climate  malarious. 
The  ancient  city,  of  the  same  name,  near  whose  ruins  stands 
the  modern  village  of  Kastron.  was  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
island,  and  had  an  excellent  harbor.  The  celebrated  statue 
of  Venus,  found  here  in  1820,  is  now  in  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

R.  B.  HITCHCOCK. 

Milo,  post-tp.  of  Bureau  co.,  111.     Pop.  1118. 

Milo,  tp.  of  Delaware  CO.,  la.     Pop.  767. 

Milo,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Ban- 
gor  and  Piscataquis  R.  R.,  has  extensive  quarries  of  excel- 
lent roofing-slate.  Pop.  938. 

Milo,  tp.  of  Mille  Lacs  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  153. 

Milo,  tp.  of  Yatcs  co.,  N.  Y..  extending  from  Keuka 
Lake  to  Seneca  Lake.  It  contains  a  part  of  Pcnn  Yan.  the 
county-seat,  has  8  churches,  and  numerous  manufactories. 
Milo  Station  is  on  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  4  miles  S.  of 
Penn  Yan.  Pop.  of  tp.  4779.  (Sec  PENN  YAN.) 

Milpi'tas,  poct-v.  and  tp.  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  Cal.,  on 
San  Jos6  branch  of  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  of  tp.  605. 

Mil'port,  tp.  of  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  495. 
Milqua'ty,  post-tp.  of  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  324. 
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Milrea',  or  Milree'  [Port.  mil.  a  "thousand,"  and  real 
(pi.  reit),  a  "real"],  called  also  corna  or  crown,  a  Portu- 
guese and  Brazilian  coin  and  money  of  account.  The 
Portngiie.se  milrea  is  worth  about  one  dollar  U.  S. ;  the 
Brazilian  is  Ml  cents  of  our  money. 

Milroy',  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  123. 

Milroy,  post-v.  of  Armagh  tp.,  Mifllin  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Mifllin  and  Centre  County  II.  R. 

Milroy,  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  W.  Va.     Pop.  1836. 

Milroy  (Gen.  ROBERT  H.),  b.  in  Indiana  about  1814; 
became  a  lawyer;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  captain 
of  the  1st  Indiana  Vol.".;  appointed  in  isiil  brigadicr- 
general  of  Indiana  volunteers;  served  in  Western  Virginia 
under  McClellan  and  Rosecrans,  and  afterwards  under 
Fremont  ami  Sigel ;  was  appointed  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers \ov.  2'J,  1862,  and  was  in  command  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  when  that  place  was  attacked,  June  15,  1803, 
on  which  occasion  he  retreated  with  a  loss  of  half  his 
force. 

Milt  i'iulcs,  b.  at  Athens,  son  of  Cimon,  succeeded  his 
brother  Stcsagoras  as  tyrant  of  Chersonesus,  and  joined 
Darius  Hystaspis  in  his  campaign  against  the  Scythians. 
Together  with  the  other  Greeks  he  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  when  Darius  did  not  re- 
turn at  the  appointed  time  he  recommended  the  destruction 
of  the  bridge,  while  the  lonians,  on  the  advice  of  1 1  i  -i  i;eu-, 
insisted  on  its  preservation.  Afterwards  he  conquered 
Lomnos,  which  was  a  Persian  possession,  and  when  the 
Persian  fleet,  after  the  capture  of  Miletus,  approached 
Chersonesus,  he  tied  and  repaired  to  Athens.  Here  he  was 
chosen  commander  against  the  Persian  force,  which  under 
Datis  and  Artaphernes  threatened  Athens,  and  defeated  it 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon  (490  B.C.).  A  new 
armament  which  the  Athenians  placed  under  his  command 
he  used  for  an  expedition  against  Paros  for  merely  private 
purposes.  He  was  arraigned,  and  condemned  to  defray  the 
whole  cost  of  the  armament,  and  as  he  could  not  pay  this 
enormous  fine,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  d.  from 
a  wound  ho  had  received  during  the  campaign.  His  son 
Cimon  afterwards  paid  the  fine,  and  a  monument  was 
raised  in  honor  of  him  on  the  plain  of  Marathon. 

M  il'ton,  county  of  N.  Georgia.  Area,  150  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  is  un- 
even and  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  leading  products. 
Cap.  Alpharetta.  Pop.  4284. 

.Milton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Halton  co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  35 
miles  S.  W.  of  Toronto,  has  1  weekly  paper.  Pop.  of  sub- 
district,  891. 

.Milton,  tp.  of  Autauga  CO.,  Ala.     Pop.  1595. 

Milton,  post-v.  of  Broadkiln  hundred,  Sussex  CO.,  Del., 
7  miles  E.  of  Ellendale  R.  R.  Station.  Pop.  824. 

Milton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Santa  Rosa  co.,  Fla.,  on  Black- 
water  River  (here  crossed  by  a  ferry).  It  has  a  large  lum- 
ber-trade, a  drydock,  shipyards,  foundries,  etc.  P.  1014. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Du  Page  co.,  111.     Pop.  2175. 

Milton,  post-v.  of  Montezuma  tp.,  Pike  co.,  111.,  4  miles 
W.  of  Montezuma.  Pop.  354. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1975. 

Milton,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  White  Water  Valley  R.  R.  Pop.  823. 

Milton,  post-v.  of  Trimble  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio  River, 
opposite  Madison,  Ind.  Pop.  223. 

Milton,  post-tp.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  9  miles  S.  of 
Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Old  Colony  R.  R. 
and  a  street  railway.  It  contains  the  Blue  Hills,  which 
gave  name  to  the  State,  the  word  Massachusetts  probably 
signifying  Great  Hills.  The  principal  industries  of  Mil- 
ton are  market-gardening  and  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
leather,  chocolate,  and  rubber  goods.  lee  and  building- 
stone  are  procured  here.  Milton  has  a  high  school  and  4 
churches.  Pop.  2683. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Antrim  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  359. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  594. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Dodge  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  912. 

Milton,  post-tp.  of  Strafford  co.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Ports- 
mouth Great  Falls  and  Conway  R.  R.,  has  6  churches,  a 
classical  institute,  and  manufactures  of  shoes,  lumber,  and 
woollen  goods.  Milton  Mills  (post-v.)  is  the  seat  of  the 
principal  manufactures.  It  lies  on  Salmon  River,  which 
is  here  the  E.  boundary  of  the  State.  Pop.  1598. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  contains  BAI.LSTON 
SIM  (which  sec),  the  county-seat,  and  several  manufactur- 
ing villages.  It  has  manufactures  of  edge-tools,  paper, 
lime,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  leather,  and  other  commod- 
ities. Limestone  is  largely  quarried.  The  township  has 
6  churches.  Pop.  4946. 


Milton,  post-v.  of  Marlborough  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  connected  by 
ferry  with  the  village  of  liarnegat,  or  Milton  Ferry,  on 
the  Hudson  River  R.  R. 

Milton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Caswell  co.,  N.  C.,  12  miles 
N.  E.  of  Danville,  Va.,  has  2  schools,  3  churches,  1  news- 
paper, 10  plug-tobacco  factories,  I  tobacco  warehouse.-,  I 
mill,  1  furniture  establishment,  and  7  dry  goods  and  other 
stores.  Business,  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  tobacco. 
Pop.  2752.  EVANS  &  SMITH,  EDS.  "  MILTON  CnuoNioLE." 

Milton,  tp.  of  Ashland  co.,  0.     Pop.  12-10. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  0.     Pop.  2372. 

Milton,  post-tp.  of  Mahoning  co.,  0.     Pop.  744. 

Milton,  a  v.  (WEST  MILTON  P.  0.)  of  Union  tp.,  Miami 
CO.,  0.,  on  the  S.  W.  branch  of  Miami  River.  Pop.  455. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  0.     Pop.  1524. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Wood  co.,  0.     Pop.  1464. 

Milton,  post-b.  of  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  Philadelphia  mid  Reading 
R.  Rs.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  contains  graded 
schools,  10  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  extensive  car- 
works,  1  rolling-mill,  a  nail-factory,  agricultural  works, 
machine-shops,  foundries,  saw  and  planing  mills,  and 
stores.  Pop.  1909.  ED.  "  MII.TONIAN." 

Milton,  post-tp.  of  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  E.  shore 
of  Lake  Champlain.  and  on  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.,  14 
miles  S.  of  St.  Alban's.  The  Lamoille  River  furni-hes 
water-power.  There  are  3  churches,  and  manufactures  of 
lumber,  leather,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds.  Pop.  2062. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  244. 

Milton,  tp.  of  Rock  co.,  Wis.  The  post-village  of  Mil- 
ton is  at  the  junction  of  the  Monroe  branch  of  the  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  with  the  Prairie  du  Chien  division 
of  that  road.  The  post-village  of  Milton  Junction,  2  miles 
to  the  W.,  is  on  the  same  roadfl,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  R.  R.,  Wisconsin  division,  8  miles 
N.  of  Janesville.  Milton  is  the  seat  of  Milton  College 
(Seventh-Day  Baptists).  Pop.  of  tp.  2010. 

Milton  (JOHN),  b.  in  Bread  street,  London,  Dec.  9, 1608  j 
received  a  very  careful  education,  first  under  a  private  tu- 
tor, then  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered 
Feb.  12, 1625.  He  was  originally  destined  for  the  Church, 
but,  reared  in  a  family  of  Puritan  cast,  and  consequently 
opposed  in  many  points  to  the  Episcopal  Church  of  that 
time,  he  gave  up  this  plan,  and  when  in  1632  he  left  Cam- 
bridge he  returned  to  his  father's  house  in  Horton,  a  vil- 
lage in  Buckinghamshire,  whither  the  family  had  retired 
on  an  independency.  Here  he  studied  classical  literature 
and  philosophy  with  great  energy,  being  by  nature  a  stu- 
dious and  industrious  man  ;  cultivated  music,  in  which  both 
he  and  his  father  were  quite  proficient;  and  composed  the 
Sonnet  to  the  Nightingale,  L'AUeyro,  and  II  Peneeroso,  the 
elegy  Lycidas,  and  the  two  masques,  Gamut  and  Arcades ; 
the  first  collected  edition  of  his  poems  was  not  published, 
however,  until  1645.  After  his  mother's  death  in  1637  he 
went  abroad,  visited  Leyden,  Paris,  and  Rome,  and  made 
the  acquaintance,  among  others,  of  Grotius  and  Galileo. 
His  Latin  verses  and  other  scholarly  attainments,  his  per- 
sonal beauty  and  noble  disposition,  introduced  him  to 
learned  and  elegant  society,  and  made  him  friends.  On 
his  return  home  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months,  he 
settled  in  London,  the  household  at  Horton  having  been 
broken  up  in  the  mean  time,  and  took  a  few  pupils,  sons 
of  relatives  and  friends,  under  his  tuition.  But  soon  ho 
became  deeply  entangled  in  the  turbulent  controversies, 
religious  and  political,  which  filled  that  period  of  English 
literature,  and  for  twenty  years  the  bright  though  some- 
what pensive  poet  of  L*  Allegro  and  Comwt  was  engaged  as 
a  most  violent  and  intolerant,  though  candid  and  eloquent, 
controversialist.  His  first  polemical  onset  was  an  attack  on 
the  Episcopal  Church  (1641-42).  Five  treatises  belong  to 
this  contest — namely,  Of  Reformation,  Of  Prelatical  Epis- 
copacy, The  Reason  of  Church  Government,  Animadversions, 
and  Apology  for  fitnectyinnitits.  In  1643  he  married  Mary 
Powell,  but  she  left  him  after  one  month  on  account  of  the 
"  spare  diet  and  hard  study  "  she  found  in  his  house.  Four 
tracts  on  divorce  followed  (1644-^45) — namely,  The  Doc- 
trine and  Discipline  of  Dirorce,  The  Judgment  of  Martin 
Sneer,  Tetrachordon,  and  Colaeterion,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  moral  incompatibilities  justify  divorce.  The 
couple  became  reconciled  afterwards,  and  lived  together 
until  the  death  of  the  wife  in  1653 :  she  bore  him  three  girls. 
Inl644  he  also  published  two  other  essays,  On  Education  and 
Areopagitica,  ,<  A//,Y,-/I  f,,r  t/ie  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Print- 
I'IIIJT,  which  latter  treatise  is  his  most  eloquent  piece  of  prose 
writing.  After  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  (Jan.  30,  1649) 
he  wrote  three  powerful  pamphlets  (1649-50)  in  order  to 
defend  the  acts  of  the  English  people  in  its  struggle  with 
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its  king — namely.  The  Tenure  of  Kittys  nttil  MiKjiatrattn. 
Eikonoclaita,  and  I'm  l'i>i>ulo  Anijlimao  Dtfentio  contra 
Kitlauisii  Dcfensionem  Jlegiam  ;  and  to  this  group  of  writ- 
ings belongs  also  his  controversy  with  Vuinoulin  (1054-55), 
comprising  three  pamphlets,  among  which  was  Defcnsiu 
Neniidn.  The  attack  on  Salmasius  made  a  great  sensation 
in  Europe.  It  was  written  at  the  demand  of  Parliament, 
as  in  1649  Milton  had  been  appointed  secretary  in  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs  by  Cromwell.  This  position  he 
held  till'  the  Restoration  in  1(560,  though  he  became  entirely 
blind  in  1854,  and  could  work  only  by  the  aid  of  a  reader 
and  a  scribe.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  compelled  to 
keep  himself  concealed  for  some  time,  and  even  after  the 
Act  of  Oblivion  he  continued  to  live  very  secluded.  On 
Nov.  12,  1656,  he  married  Catharine  Woodcock,  but  she 
died  fifteen  months  after  in  childbed.  In  1663  he  married 
his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Minshull,  but  his  home  was  not  a 
happy  one.  A  severe  regularity  :unl  haughty  solitude 
characterized  his  life:  studies  :ind  literary  compositions 
occupied  his  time.  l'<i,-niliie.  Lost  was  published  in  1667; 
Jlislnrtf  of  lii-itriin  in  10711;  /'arm//*'-  AV'/-//;/'-'/  and  X'un- 
ton  Aymiittts  in  1071 ;  Of  Trnt  Uellylmi  in  1073.  A  Latin 
manuscript,  DC  lln'-trimi  t'ln-i*ti<rii<t,  which  shows  his  very 
heterodox  conceptions  of  different  points  of  Christianity, 
was  not  published  till  1S25.  He  d.  Nov.  8,  1674,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  beside  his 
father.  At  its  first  appearance  J'ar«tline  Lout  made  no 
great  impression.  The  author  received  £5  for  the  first 
1300  copies;  the  second  edition  was  not  published  until 
11573.  The  widow  of  Milton  sold  in  1081  her  interest  in 
the  work  for  £8.  The  English  public  of  that  time  con- 
sisted of  those  in  whose  blood  there  still  lingered  a  remem- 
brance of  Shakspeare  and  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  of 
Puritans  who  acknowledged  nothing  which  lay  outside  of 
their  religious  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  dissolute  swarm 
around  Charles  II.  For  such  people  Paradise  Lost  was 
not  the  book.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  de- 
cent deism  had  superseded  Puritanism,  when  imitations  of 
Latin  models  were  considered  as  signs  of  genius,  and  the 
general  taste  preferred  artistic  perfection  to  poetical  ex- 
cellence, Parutllse  Lost  was  raised  to  the  most  conspicuous 
place  in  English  literature ;  and  it  held  this  position  till 
of  late  some  few  sharp  voices  have  begun  to  object.  Its 
artistic  merits  are  in  most  respects  above  all  praise.  The 
English  language  was  probably  never  written  with  greater 
mastership,  and  while  the  verse  of  Homer,  nevertli> 
has  a  greater  charm,  it  is  simply  because  that  which  it  re- 
lates is  more  charming.  It  is  against  the  fosthetical  cha- 
racter of  the  work  that  objections  have  been  made.  (Among 
others,  see  Masson's  Life  of  Milton,  2  vols.,  1859-71.) 

CLEMENS  PETEHSKX. 

Milton  College.  This  institution  had  its  origin  in  a 
eelect  school  which  was  opened  in  Milton,  Wis.,  in  Isil, 
Three  years  afterwards  it  was  incorporated  as  an  academy 
by  the  Territorial  legislature.  In  1867  it  received  its  col- 
lege charter  from  the  State.  The  success  of  the  enterprise 
is  due  largely  to  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  (joodrieh,  the  foun- 
der of  the  village  of  Milton,  who  gave  several  thousand 
dollars  for  the  erection  of  its  buildings.  The  school  has 
grown  steadily  from  the  beginning.  Starting  with  1  teacher 
and  70  pupils,  it  has  recently  employed  a  faculty  of  9  mem- 
bers and  secured  the  attendance  yearly  of  over  300  students. 
Of  these,  85  have  been,  on  an  average,  members  of  the  col- 
lege classes.  Like  most  Western  institutions  of  the  same 
grade,  it  maintains  also  an  academical  department.  Its 
work  from  the  opening  has  been  threefold — first,  to  pre- 
pare young  people  for  teaching  public  schools  by  furnish- 
ing them  with  a  thorough  English  education  ;  second,  to 
fit  them  for  the  usual  business  pursuits  of  life  in  the  study 
of  the  higher  English  and  mathematical  branches  in  con- 
nection with  the  commercial ;  and  third,  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  full  college  courses  by  adding  to  most  of  the 
studies  mentioned  above  the  natural  and  mental  sciences 
and  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  The  college  is 
connected  with  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist  denomination, 
which  supports  several  important  schools  in  this  country. 
Nearly  $30,000  have  been  expended  in  furnishing  build- 
ings, apparatus,  and  libraries.  Both  sexes  recite  in  the 
same  classes  and  compete  for  the  same  honors  in  all  the 
departments.  Since  1857  it  has  graduated  92  students — 47 
ladies  and  45  gentlemen.  During  the  civil  war  311  of  its 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  regiments,  chiefly  from  Wis- 
consin, and  43  of  them  died  in  the  service.  The  school  is 
situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  sections 
of  the  West,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  intelligent,  liardv. 
und  enterprising  people.  The  president,  Rev.  W.  ('.  Whi't- 
ford,  A.  M.,  has  had  the  supervision  of  the  institution 
since  1860,  assisted  by  an  able  and  experienced  corps  of 
teachers.  W.  C.  WIIITFOBD. 

Milton  Mills,  N.  II.    See  MILTOM. 


Milton  Plantation,  post-tp.  of  Oxford  eo.,  Me. 
Pop.  258. 

Mil'tonsburg,  post-v.  of  Malaga  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  0. 
Pop.  176. 

Milton  Station,  post-v.  of  Humboldt  tp.,  Coles  co., 
111.,  on  the  Illinois  Centra.!  R.  R. 

Mil'tonvillc,  v.  of  JIadisontp.,  Butler  co.,0.  Pop.  179. 

Milwau'kee,  county  of  S.  E.  Wisconsin,  bounded  E. 
by  Lake  Michigan.  Area.  250  square  miles.  It  is  level,  fer- 
tile, well  timbered,  ami  well  cultivated.  Grain  is  a  leading 
product.  The  county  is  traversed  by  numerous  railroads, 
which  centre  at  Milwaukee,  the  capital.  The  county  has 
important  manufactures  and  trade,  mostly  carried  on  in 
the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Pop.  89,930. 

Milwaukee,  the  metropolis  and  commercial  city  of 
Wisconsin,  a  port  of  entry  and  cap.  of  Milwaukee  co., 
situated  on  the  bay  and  river  of  the  same  name  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  43°  2'  N.  lat.,  87°  54' 
W.  Ion.  It  is  84  miles  from  the  State  capital  at  Madison, 
and  85  miles  from  Chicago  by  rail.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  14  square  miles.  Pop.  by  State  census  of  1875, 
100,775.  It  was  settled  and  laid  out  as  a  village  in  1835, 
and  in  1S3B  the  population  was  1206;  in  1840,  1750;  1850, 
20,000  ;  1860,  45,286  ;  1870,  71,440.  Its  commerce  is  largely 
in  agricultural  products:  the  bulk  of  the  produce  of  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  much  from  Northern  Illinois 
is  received  here  and  shipped  to  the  seaboard  by  the  lakes 
and  by  rail.  The  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukee 
River,  a  little  S.  of  the  centre  of  the  bay,  is  one  of  the  best 
upon  the  upper  hikes.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  lake  tonnage  for  3  miles  from  its  mouth, 
directly  through  the  business  part  of  the  city.  Atthis  point 
there  is  a  dam  which  raises  the  water  12  feet  above  high 
water,  allowing  slack-water  na\  igation  some  2  miles  farther 
up  the  stream.  A  canal  li  miles  in  length  from  this  d;im 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  river  creates  a  water  power  estimated 
as  equal  to  100  runs  of  millstones.  There  are  mills  and 
factories  upon  this  canal,  and  the  largest  lake  steamers  can 
load  at  them  on  the  river-side  without  transfer.  The  Mr 
nomonce  and  Kinnickinnic  rivers  empty  into  the  Mil- 
waukee about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  are  navigable  for 
nearly  2  miles.  Several  limestone-quarries  arc  worked 
along  the  banks  of  the  Menomonee.  which  furnish  an  ex- 
ci'llrnt  stone  for  building.  The  bay  is  a  beautiful  ex|i:niM' 
of  water,  running  inland  about  3  miles,  and  measuring 
about  6  miles  across  from  its  extreme  points.  The  eleva- 
tion of  these  points  furnishes  admirable  shelter  for  shipping, 
and  the  clay  bottom  atfords  good  anchorage-ground.  The 
whole  number  of  vessels  enrolled  at  this  port  is  340,  with  a 
total  tonnage  of  64,933.92;  of  which  number,  128  sail  and 
steam  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  20..')'.IO.L'  1.  are  owned  in 
Milwaukee.  The  direct  export  of  produce  to  foreign  coun- 
tries amounted  in  1874  to  $2,165,163,  consisting  of  flour, 
grain,  and  provisions.  Twelve  railways  centre  in  and 
radiate  from  the  city — viz.  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  ami  St. 
Paul-R.  R.  and  branches,  the  Chicago  and  North-western, 
the  Western  1'nion,  the  Milwaukee  and  Northern,  the  Wis- 
consin Central,  the  Southern  Minnesota,  the  Wisconsin 
Valley,  and  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee.  The  last  connects 
with  a  daily  line  of  steamers  across  Lake  Michigan.  Wheat 
is  the  great  commercial  staple,  and  the  amount  received 
and  stored  in  elevators  constitutes  this  one  of  the  largest 
primary  wheat-markets  of  the  world.  These  elevators  have 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  3,800,000  bushels.  Their  receipts 
and  shipments  of  grain  for  1874  were  as  follows : 

Received.  Shipped. 

Wheat,  bush 26,62S,148  22.iV,,:is,o 

Corn,        "    1,313,042  f.:,i;,r>63 

Oats,        "    I,4ii:i-!i:i  7-'6,u:;.-, 

Barley,     "    l,0s:t,472  464.s:i7 

Rye,          "     2S4..172  79.S70 

Flour,  barrels 1,616,338  2,217,:.7L! 

Other  products  as  follows  : 

Received.  Pliipped. 

Wool,  pounds : 3,16.-,, lil  3,16r,  lil 

Hops,  bales 1.1.7::7                  10.786 

Butter,  pounds 4.9i>4.c,7i>  4,lo-j.s::i; 

Cheese,       "       3,STi2,s7:t  2,631.175 

Wis.  tobacco,  pounds 6,9S2.175  6,100,410 

Iron  ore,  tons 39,082                   6,986 

Among  manufactures  the  iron  interest  stands  first.  There 
arc  18  iron  establishments,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$3,850,000,  employing  2280  men  and  producing  about 
$7,300,000  in  value.  The  largest  is  the  Milwaukee  Iron 
Co.'s  works,  rolling-mill,  bar-iron  mill,  and  blast  furnaces  for 
the  reduction  of  ores.  Next  in  value  and  importance  is  the 
manufacture  of  flour.  There  are  10  large  flouring-mills, 
giving  employment  to  400  men.  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  about  $1,500.000,  annual  production,  about  jCi.600.000. 
Next  comes  the  lager  beer  manufacture  :  agirn-irat'-  capital 
invested,  about  $3,270,000  ;  500  men  employed  ;  annual 
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product,  about  :v;..'>00.000;  mult  received,  KM  7.'!  bushels; 
shipped,  10.154.  Leather  manufacture,  1  .">  tannerir- •:  ag- 
L'R".':iir  capital  invested.  sl.'jiM.iinii ;  iiiinuiil  production, 
nbiiul  S2,7.">o,oiMI ;  employing  638  men.  Among  other 
manufactures  arc  brick.  wair"iis,  agricultural  ImpfamADtl. 
sash,  doors,  blinds,  barn-Is,  willowware,  matches,  boots  and 
shoos,  and  clothing.  licsidcs  these  there  are  numerous 
small  industries  re'|iiinng  skilled  labor,  which  is  well  sup- 
]ilieil  by  the  largo  (!ei-in:in  ]iopulation.  Pork-packing  i- 
cxlcnsivcly  carried  on;  the  number  of  live  anil  dressed 
hi, ITS  packed  in  the  season  of  1874-75  was  24S.1II7  :  aggre- 
gate value,  about  S  1, 1)011, 000.  The  aggregate  of  pules  in 
the  different,  branehes  of  wholesale  business  for  1X71 
aiuiiuuted  to  about  S.'jO.  1101). 000.  The  assessed  valuation 
of  city  property  for  IS7:i  was  *  IX. a.",!). S17  ;  for  1^71. 
'l,x^7.  Total  Slate,  eounty,  and  city  taxes  for  1X71. 
*l.i:.!>.::oS;  bonded  debt  in  1874.  82,545.334.73;  expend 
iture  for  city  government.  £773,962.  Waterworks  of  an 
excellent  character  were  completed  in  1874  at  a  cost  of 
$I.'.I.VJ.2I7.IX.  which  furnish  the  city  with  water  from  Lake 
Michigan.  The  city  has  been  lighted  with  gas  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  A  thorough  system  of  sewerage  is  being 
completed.  The  principal  streets  are  well  paved,  mostly  with 
Nicholson  pavement.  There  are  12  banks,  whose  total  de- 
posits for  1S74  wcre!?43«,li07,930..|0  :  in  1873,  $451,684, :;.M1. 
showing  a  falling  off  of  only  $15,000,000  during  the  severe 
financial  depression  of  1873—74,  and  not  one  bank  failure 
or  temporary  suspension  occurred.  The  courts  held  in  the 
city  arc  the  U.  S.  circuit  court,  U.  S.  district  court,  State 
circuit  court,  county  court,  probate  court,  and  municipal 
court.  The  county  court-house  is  a  large  and  elegant 
structure,  built  of  Lake  Superior  sandstone  at  a  cost  of  over 
$400,000.  The  post-office  is  a  plain,  substantial  building, 
erected  by  the  general  government,  of  Illinois  marble  ;  it 
is  also  used  for  U.  S.  courts  and  custom-house.  There  is  a 
house  of  correction  for  the  county,  which  also  receives  cer- 
tain classes  of  prisoners  from  other  counties  upon  payment 
of  board.  This  is  a  workhouse,  and  received  during  1874, 
601  males,  57  females,  and  discharged  563  males  and  59 
females  ;  whole  number  of  days'  imprisonment  for  the  year, 
39,055,  at  a  total  cost  for  administration  of  $19,733.41; 
per  cripita,  $3.54i  per  week  ;  26,734  days'  productive  labor, 
12,321  non-productive,  but  indispensable;  lost  days,  7570, 
inclusive  of  Sundays  ;  total  estimate  of  labor,  $20,272.83, 
showing  a  small  profit  of  $539.42.  The  city  has  a  police 
station  and  county  jail,  used  only  for  purposes  of  tem- 
porary detention ;  a  city  hall,  used  for  municipal,  court, 
and  city  offices. 

There  are  20  public  schools,  with  11,750  children  in  at- 
tendance ;  total  number  of  children  of  school  age,  33,679, 
making  35  per  cent,  in  public  schools;  one  high  school  for 
both  sexes,  with  normal  department,  all  under  the  care  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools ;  total  amount  of  sal- 
aries, $120,280  ;  average  for  males,  $1189,  females,  $507.30 ; 
total  annual  expenditure,  $141,724.84.  There  are  50  pri- 
vate schools,  with  216  teachers  and  8531  pupils  enrolled  ; 
16  are  Roman  Catholic,  12  Lutheran,  5  corporate  acad- 
emies, 1  female  college  ;  the  others  receive  both  sexes.  The 
city  has  a  creditable  art-gallery,  3  theatres,  2  English 
and  1  Herman  ;  a  public  library  of  1300  volumes,  belong- 
ing to  the  Young  Men's  Association,  and  a  German  library 
association  and  museum  of  natural  history  ;  28  newspapers, 
of  which  10  are  dailies  ;  71  churches,  with  substantial  edi- 
lires.  The  Immanuel  Presbyterian  is  a  beautiful  stone 
edifice  of  mediaeval  Gothic  style,  completed  in  1874  at  a 
cost  of  over  $200,000  ;  it  has  1500  sittings.  There  are  2 
cathedrals,  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopalian  ;  each  of 
these,  with  the  episcopal  residence  and  school  buildings, 
occupies  the  entire  front  of  a  square.  The  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  was  consecrated  archbishop  in  May,  1875.  A  Ca- 
puchin monastery  and  a  Franciscan  college  are  just  out  of 
the  city.  There  are  14  Lutheran  churches,  12  of  which 
have  parish  schools  ;  2  synagogues  ;  the  Convent  de  Notre 
Uiiino,  the  mother-house  in  the  U.  S. ;  it  has  over  600  in- 
mates, besides  boarding  and  day  schools,  and  owns  and 
occupies  an  entire  square,  and  has  two  branch  schools 
in  the  vicinity;  4  orphan  asylums — 1  Protestant  and  3 
Human  Catholic;  these  contain  over  300  children.  There 
is  1  industrial  school,  recently  established:  a  home  for  the 
friendless,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  home  for  young 
women  :  a  bethel  house  for  sailors ;  St.  John's  Home  for  old 
ami  infirm  women  (Protestant  Episcopal);  2  hospitals — 
St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  and  Milwaukee  Protestant ;  1 
Bible  and  benevolent  society  ;  3  city  charitable  societies 
of  German  ladies;  1  loeal  visiting  committee  for  poor- 
houses  and  penal  institutions  ;  a  city  mission,  and  numer- 
ous church  societies  for  benevolent  purposes.  The  National 
Asylum  for  Invalid  Soldiers  is  located  about  :'•  miles  from 
the  city,  and  with  its  extensive  and  beautifully  ornamented 
grounds  anil  miniature  lakes  furnishes  a  most  attractive 
resort.  From  600  to  700  invalid  soldiers  are  hero  main- 


tained in  ease  and  comfort  by  a  generous  government.  A 
park  adorns  the  lake  blutf  for  half  a  mile,  beautifully  ter- 
raccil  in  places  down  to  the  beach. 

.Milwaukee  is  mentioned  by  Lieut.  Sarrow.  U.  S.  engi- 
neers, in  an  official  report  in  1S17  as  "a  1'ottawatlomie  vil- 
lage lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  .Milwaukee  Kiver  at 
the  confluence  with  the  lake."  The  first  white  settler  was 
Solomon  .luneaii.a  Krench  fur-trader,  who  came  to  Mil- 
waukee about  1XL'.">.  lie  entered  a  claim  to  a  part  of  the 
land  now  occupied  by  the  city,  and  lived  to  be  mayor  of 
the  city  after  it  had  become  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
towns  upon  the  lakes.  The  lake  bluH'nnil  the  banks  rising 
from  the  rivers,  sometimes  abruptly,  .sometimes  with  a 
gentle  slope,  furnish  beautiful  sites  for  residences,  com- 
manding tine  views  of  the  bay,  rivers,  and  surrounding 
country.  The  elegance  and  beauty  of  it-  residences,  with 
tasteful  and  highly  cultivated  grounds,  form  one  of  the 
marked  features  of  the  pla<-i>,  the  delicate  cream  color  of 
its  brick  forming  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  fresh  green 
of  the  foliage.  The  atmosphere  is  remarkably  clear,  pure, 
and  bracing,  climate  healthful,  and  the  death-rate  is  less 
than  that  of  any  city  of  equal  population  in  the  North- 
west. Meteorological  observations  maintained  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  this  point  report  this  to  be  the  third  dryest 
point  of  observation  in  the  I".  S.  The  isothermal  lines,  as 
shown  on  Lapham'*  map.  mark  a  great  modification  of 
both  heat  and  cold  from  the  influence  of  the  large  bodv  of 
water  lying  E.  and  N.  Mean  temperature  for  1874,  48.8°; 
altitude,  about  600  feet.  Two  horse  railways  are  in  ope- 
ration, and  one  constructing.  An  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  the  houses  are  owned  by  the  occupants,  and  very 
little  pauperism  exists.  WILLIAM  P.  LYNDE. 

Mimunsii.    See  HINDU  PHILOSOPHY. 

Mime  [Gr.  fil^cs:  Lat.  mfmtftl,  a  rude  form  of  the 
drama  which  prevailed  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
Greek  mime  was  of  Italian  origin,  and  corresponded  to 
our  farce,  but  Sophron,  the  greatest  of  the  mimographcrs, 
mingled  ethical  teachings  with  buffoonery.  The  Greek 
mime  was  written  in  prose,  which  was  often  rudely  rhythm- 
ical. The  Roman  mime  was  a  sort  of  modern  pantomime, 
but  it  was  sometimes  in  part  dialogue.  It  had  a  generally 
coarse  and  indecent  character.  The  actors  themselves  wore 
called  mimi,  whence  our  word  "  mimic." 

Mimner'mus,  b.  probably  at  Smyrna  about  634  B.  c.; 
gave  to  elegiac  poetry,  hitherto  treating  of  warlike  and  joy- 
ous topics,  that  plaintive  and  melancholy  strain  which  has 
remained  its  characteristic  ever  since.  Of  his  elegies  con- 
siderable fragments,  mostly  erotic  and  belonging  to  the 
poem  Nanno,  are  still  extant,  edited  by  Bergk  in  his  foelte 
Lyricl  Grseci  (1866),  and  frequently  translated  into  German. 

Mimo'sa  [Gr.  *ujuof,  a  "buffoon,"  referring  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  leaves  in  the  sensitive  species],  an  interesting 
genus  of  leguminous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  which  gives 
name  to  the  great  sub-order  Mimosca),  distinguished  by 
having  regular  flowers.  The  genus  .includes  at  least  ten 
species  which  have  decidedly  sensitive  leaves.  (See  SENSI- 
TIVE PLANT.)  Of  these,  the  Mimosa  pudica  is  the  most  re- 
markable, and  the  only  one  familiar  in  cultivation.  Most 
of  the  numerous  species  are  tropical,  many  are  African, 
many  American,  and  one,  an  herb,  M.  etriyillosa,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Southern  U.  S. 

Mims's,  tp.  of  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  960. 

Mims's  Cross-roads,  tp.  of  Baker  eo.,  Ala.   Pop.  788. 

Mi'na  [i*va;  Hcb.  mmie/t],  in  Greek  money  and  weights, 
containing  100  drachma?  and  forming  the  sixtieth  part  of  a 
talent.  The  value  varied  according  to  the  talent  used.  (See 
TALENT.)  The  Attic  mina  is  generally  stated  to  have  been 
worth  $17.61  U.  S.  money;  it  was  a  money  of  account,  and 
was  not  coined. 

Mina,  post-tp.  of  Chautanqua  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1092. 

Mina  (FRANCISCO  ESPOZ  Y),  b.  at  Ydocin,  near  Pam- 
plona, Spain,  July  17,1782;  joined  his  nephew,  Xavier 
Mina,  in  1809  in  organizing  the  mountaineers  into  gue- 
rilla bands  to  oppose  the  French  invasion.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  ho  succeeded  to  the  command  on  his  nephew's 
capture  (see  MINA,  XAVIEU),  and  soon  became  the  most 
efficient  as  well  as  celebrated  of  the  numerous  partisan 
leaders  of  Northern  Spain.  In  1812  he  received  a  com- 
mission as  general,  and  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  Aragon;  became  "political  chief"  of  Navarre 
1S13  ;  contributed  to  the  victories  of  Salamanca  and  Vic- 
toria ;  blockaded  Pamplona  1812-13,  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  on  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  dcs- 
Sotic  measures  of  that  king,  however,  induced  the  two 
linns  to  head  an  insurrection,  but.  having  failed  in  an 
attack  upon  the  citadel  of  Pamplona.  Sept.  25,  1814.  he 
was  obliged  to  escape  to  France.  In  1820  he  took  part  in 
the  constitutional  revolution  of  Riego,  becoming  captain- 
general  of  Navarre;  suppressed  the  royalist  insurrection 
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in  Catalonia  1822  ;  became  captain-general  of  Catalonia 
Jan.,  1823;  capitulated  to  the  French  at  Barcelona  Nov. 
1,  1823,  and  proceeded  to  England.  In  18:10  he  was  again 
engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  Ferdinand  VII. 
in  Navarre,  and  again  escaped  to  England.  In  1834  he 
was  recalled  to  Spain  to  defend  the  liberal  government 
established  in  the  name  of  the  young  queen  Isabella 
against  the  Carlists,  and  took  command  of  an  army  corps, 
but  with  indifferent  success.  Resigning  in  1835,  he  d.  at 
Barcelona  Dec.  21,  1836. 

Minn  (XAVIKR),  nephew  of  Francisco,  b.  in  Upper 
Navarre.  Spain,  in  1780:  was  studying  for  the  priesthood 
when  the  French  invasion  of  1808  impelled  him  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  guerillas,  and  being  joined 
by  his  uncle,  he  achieved  important  successes,  which  were, 
however,  somewhat  tarnished  by  the  general  ferocity  of 
that  war.  Taken  prisoner  in  1810,  he  was  kept  four  years 
atVincennes,  and  employed  his  time  in  studies.  Return- 
ing to  Spain  in  1S1 1,  he  srmn  took  up  arms  against  the 
absolutism  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  having  joined  his  uncle 
in  his  attack  upon  Pamplona,  was,  like  him,  forced  to 
cross  the  border  into  France  (Oct.,  1814).  He  proceeded 
to  England  and  formed  the  plan  of  an  expedition  to  Mexico 
in  aid  of  the  patriots  who  were  there  struggling  for  inde- 
pendence. He  succeeded  in  interesting  some  distinguished 
Englishmen  in  his  plans,  received  subscriptions,  bought  a 
considerable  quantity  of  arms,  chartered  a  vessel,  and  sail- 
ing from  Liverpool  arrived  at  Norfolk  in  June,  1810,  with 
fifteen  officers,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  English.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Baltimore ;  conferred  with  many  prominent 
Americans,  including  (Jen.  Scott;  obtained  sympathy  and 
support :  enlisted  200  volunteers,  with  whom  he  landed  at 
Galveston,  Tex.,  Nov.  24,  but  being  unable  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  Mexican  patriots,  ho  proceeded  to  New 
Orleans.  Here  he  met  with  assistance,  and  was  invited  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  Pensacola,  but  declined  ; 
reorganized  his  expedition  ;  returned  to  Galveston,  where 
he  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  100  Americans  under  Col. 
Perry,  who  had  been  serving  in  the  insurgent  squadron  ; 
landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,  Tamaulipas,  Apr.,  1S17  ;  was 
joined  by  a  few  Mexicans,  and  at  the  head  of  less  than 
500  men  forced  his  way  to  the  centre  of  Mexico  after  sev- 
eral desperate  actions  with  the  Spaniards,  especially  at 
Pcotillos,  where  he  defeated  1800  royalists  (June  18),  and 
arrived  June  24  at  the  fort  of  Sombrero,  near  Leon,  held 
by  the  insurgents  under  Pedro  Moreno.  For  the  next 
three  months  Mina  made  repeated  daring  excursions,  and 
in  August  attacked  the  Spaniards  before  the  fort  of  Re- 
medios  at  the  head  of  1000  cavalry.  After  numerous  en- 
gagements, Mina  was  surprised  at  night  at  the  raneho  of 
Vcnadito,  near  Irapuato,  Guanajuato.  Oct.  10,  and  after  a 
trial  was  executed  in  front  of  the  insurgent  fortress  of 
Remedies  Oct.  27,  1816.  Mina  was  remarkable  for  gene- 
ralship and  heroism,  and  with  proper  support  from  the  in- 
surgents would  have  effected  the  independence  of  Mexico. 
The  viceroy  of  Mexico  received  the  title  of  countof  Vena- 
dito  as  a  reward  for  his  capture.  (See  Robinson's  Memoin 
of  the  Mexican  JlevotntioH.)  PoRTER  C.  BLISS. 

Min'aret  [Arab,  mennrah,  "lantern"],  a  slender  turret 
which  stands  near  every  Oriental  mosque.  It  represents 
the  campanile,  but  the  bell,  being  a  Christian  device,  is 
unlawful  in  the  Moslem  religion.  Hence,  the  blind  muez- 
zin's call  or  melodious  chant,  adan,  is  used  instead  of  a 
bell  to  call  the  faithful  to  prayer. 

Mi'nas  Gern'es?  a  large  province  of  South-eastern 
Brazil,  extends  between  lat.  14°  20'  and  22°  50'  S.,  and 
between  Ion.  40°  27'  and  51°  W.,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
223,000  square  miles,  with  about  1.500,000  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  an  elevated  plateau  diversified  by  ranges  of 
hills,  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  other  useful  minerals, 
covered  with  beautiful  and  valuable  forests,  and  everywhere 
containing  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  healthy,  except  in  some  low  tracts  along  the  rivers. 
Cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  maize,  rice,  and  tropical  fruits  grow 
in  abundance.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  a  mixed  race, 
composed  of  Indians,  negroes,  and  whites.  Chief  town, 
Ouro  Prcto. 

Mi'naville,  post-v.  of  Florida  tp.,  Montgomery  eo., 
N.  Y.,  on  Chuctenunda  Creek,  5  miles  S.  of  Amsterdam. 
Pop.  130. 

Min'cio,  a  river  of  Northern  Italy,  issues  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Garda,  passes  by  Mantua,  and 
joins  the  Po  8  miles  below  this  city  after  a  course  of  38 
miles.  It  is  navigable  for  barges  from  its  union  with  the 
Po  up  to  Mantua. 

Mind  [Gr.  HK/WIS  ;  Lat.  meat,  mentis],  contradistinguished 
from  matter,  is  free,  self-determined  being,  and  hence  exists 
in  the  form  of  atomic  individuals,  and  not,  as  is  the  case 
with  matter,  in  that  of  mere  mechanical  or  quantitative 
aggregates.  Wherever  we  observe  activity  which  is  in 


conformity  to  an  end  or  purpose,  we  attribute  it  to  mind. 
Mind  contemplates  its  potentiality  or  want  in  the  form  of 
an  idea,  and  uses  means  to  realize  it,  while  material  things, 
although  having  potentialities,  do  not  act  with  conscious 
purpose.  Taken  generally,  material  things  are  limited  or 
constrained  from  without — conditioncil  through  others — 
while  spiritual  beings  are  always  free  and  self-conditioned, 
at  least  formally,  originating  their  own  limitations,  first  as 
ideas  or  purposes  theoretically,  and  then  realizing  them  as 
practical  activity  or  will.  Pure  matter,  devoid  of  all  self- 
determination,  is  perhaps  mere  empty  space — pure  chaos  ; 
pure  mind  or  absolute  self-determined  being  is  God.  Be- 
tween these  ultimates  lies  the  world  of  nature  and  that  of 
man,  the  former  containing  material  beings  that  manifest 
various  degrees  of  self-determination — from  the  mineral 
through  the  crystal,  the  plant  up  to  the  animal ;  the  latter 
containing  the  world  of  man  or  human  history,  which  is 
the  revelation  of  self-determination  or  mind  in  its  progres- 
sive emancipation  from  matter,  the  humblest  human  soul 
being  immortal  and  potentially  free,  though  involved  in 
manifold  external  complications  with  circumstance.  His- 
torically, it  was  Anaxagoras  who  first  announced  mind 
(you?  —  reason)  as  the  simple  self-existent  essence  of  things, 
that  which  sways  matter.  Besides  this  general  significa- 
tion of  the  term  mini/,  in  which  it  is  a  synonym  of  spirit, 
and  corresponds  to  the  German  term  (i<-i*t,  including  the 
several  activities  of  feeling,  volition,  and  thought,  the  word 
mind  is  used  in  a  narrower  sense  to  imply  only  the  theo- 
retical activity  or  the  Intellect — the  activity  of  cognition. 
Aristotle's  ^vx»i  i8  identical  with  mind  in  the  first-men- 
tioned sense,  if  we  interpret  it  as  including  the  KoOt  JTOIIJTIKOS. 
In  the  second  book  of  the  DC  Antmn  in  his  careful  manner 
he  defines  soul  (i/aix»i)  to  be  '•  the  first  enlclechy  of  a  physi- 
cal organic  body  having  life  potentially."  By  "first  cn- 
teleohy  "  he  means  a  self-determining  or  free  being  in  its 
undeveloped  tirst  sl;iirc>.  u  hen  it  linn  not  unfolded,  but  may 
unfold,  its  capacities — hence,  a  formally  free  being  ;  the 
"second  entclechy"  is  the  actually  self-developed  free 
being.  According  to  this  definition,  soul  would  srcm  to  be 
correlative  of  body.  But  he  proceeds  in  the  third  book  to 
describe  the  creative  reason  (rovt  *oufrut&)  aa  possessing 
independent  and  eternal  existence  apart  from  body,  thus 
apparently  making  the  term  soul  apply  to  God  as  well  as 
to  mixed  earthly  natures.  In  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
the  speculative  philosophers  and  theologians,  represented 
by  such  names  as  Plato,  Aristotle.  Leibnitz.  Hegel,  St.  Au- 
gustine, Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus.  and  Meister  !<>k- 
hart,  the  materialists  repudiate  the  co-ordination  of  mind 
with  matter,  or  the  subordination  of  matter  to  mind,  and 
explain  mind  as  a  function  of  matter.  Psychology  with 
them,  acc'irdinirly,  falls  into  a  department  of  physiology. 
From  Bcmocritus  and  Empedoclcs,  and  their  gifted  ex- 
pounder Lucretius,  down  to  Hartley  and  Bain,  this  unpop- 
ular doctrine  has  found  in  every  age  its  hardy  advocates. 
Physiological  investigations  into  the  conditions  under 
which  mind  is  active  in  its  various  phases  have  doubtless 
been  of  great  benefit  to  psychology,  and  more  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  this  source  in  the  future.  Notably,  in  certain 
practical  spheres — for  instance,  in  the  medical  treatment 
of  the  insane — we  have  profited  by  adopting  the  physio- 
logical theory.  John  Stuart  Mill,  holding  the  doctrine  of 
sense-perception  as  the  highest  authority,  defines  matter 
to  be  "the  permanent  possibility  of  sensation."  and  like- 
wise mind  to  be  "  a  scries  of  feelings  with  a  background  of 
possibilities  of  feeling" — definitions  which  point  toward 
Berkeley's  theory  of  immatcrialism.  Another  class  of 
thinkers  are  found  in  open  hostility  to  the  theological  and 
speculative  view  first  mentioned,  although  they  do  not 
adopt  the  physiological  view  of  mind.  The  early  commen- 
tators of  Aristotle  were  divided — some,  like  Themistius, 
holding  that  individual  men  are  immortal;  others,  like 
Alexander  Aphrodisias,  holding  that  the  lower  faculties  of 
the  soul,  memory,  feeling,  the  discursive  intellect,  etc., 
called  by  Aristotle  the  passive  reason  (voCs  iraftigrucdf),  are 
mere  dispositions  connected  with  the  animal  faculties,  and 
therefore  perishable  with  the  body.  The  creative  reason 
(vovs  TionjTt.ie6f)  was  conceded  to  be  immortal  and  independ- 
ent of  matter,  but  only  as  One,  the  deity  or  the  world-soul, 
while  men,  who  participate  in  this  pure  activity,  lose  their 
individuality  at  death  with  the  lapse  of  sense-perception, 
memory,  reflection,  fancy,  etc.,  which  furnished  the  distin- 
guishing attributes.  The  adoption  by  Averrors  of  this 
doctrine,  subversive  of  all  claims  on  the  part  of  man  as 
man  to  essential  participation  in  the  divine  life,  made  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  thought.  The  dangerous  predica- 
ment  of  the  Church  upon  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the 
study  of  Aristotle  through  Arabian  commentary  and  transla- 
tion, aroused  the  mightiest  thinkers  of  the  period  of  scho- 
lasticism,  and  Christian  theology  at  length  settled  its  dog- 
mas upon  a  firm  foundation  beyond  the  power  of  the  subtle 
metaphysics  of  the  Arabians.  The  great  question  regard- 
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ing  mind  was  this  of  the  relation  of  the  particular  individ- 
ual to  the  universal  soul ;  and  there  is  no  second  problem 
of  equal  importance  to  man. 

The  philosophy  of  mind  must  verify  its  theories  by  their 
application  to  the  interpretation  of  human  institutions. 
The  nature  and  destiny  of  mind  is  revealed  in  those  gigan- 
tic products  of  the  united  endeavor  of  entire  peoples — the 
work  of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  intellect,  embodied  in 
the  state,  the  Church,  civil  society — with  unmistakable 
tracings,  while  the  scientific  theories,  born  of  individuals, 
are  the  field  of  interminable  disputes.  Psychology  as  a 
science  has  been  taken  by  some  to  include  the  entire  realm 
of  the  philosophy  of  mind  ;  by  others  it  has  been  under- 
stood to  include  only  the  subjective  manifestation  of  mind, 
or,  still  more  limited,  the  self-conscious  phase  of  it.  (See 
ParcKOLOGY.)  An  outline  of  the  entire  philosophy  of 
mind  as  treated  by  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
profound  of  modern  thinkers  includes  the  following  de- 
partments: A,  Subjective  Mind  falls  under  three  heads — I. 
Anthropology,  or  the  science  of  those  phases  of  mind  be- 
ginning with  its  onthralmont  in  nature  and  its  struggle 
for  individuality;  these  are  («)  the  peculiar  qualities  and 
processes  arising  from  race,  climate,  age.  sex,  sleep,  sensa- 
tion, passions,  etc.;  (b)  feeling,  the  interaction  between 
consciousness  and  the  unconscious  life  of  instinct,  ideas 
for  thi!  most  part  remaining  obscure  and  in  the  form  of 
mere  impulses;  (<•)  symbolism  and  language,  the  mind 
creating  for  itself  a  conventional  medium  in  which  it  fixes 
the  products  of  its  thinking  activity  for  the  sake  of  com- 
munication, combination  of  the  individual  with  the  race, 
and  self-contemplation.  The  human  mind  thus  frees  itself 
from  animal  impulse  and  elevates  itself  to  consciousness. 
II.  Phenomenology  of  mind  is  the  science  of  the  process 
by  which  mind  comes  to  recognize  free  self-determining 
intelligence  as  the  presupposition  and  logical  explanation 
of  the  objective  world.  It  begins  (a)  with  the  considera- 
tion of  immediate  consciousness  of  objects,  and  traces  the 
history  of  its  (l>)  discovery  of  their  relativitv  and  the  ori- 
gin of  their  properties  and  attributes  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, until  (<•)  it.  arrives  at  the  conviction  that  the  objects 
of  sense-perception  are  mere  phases  or  manifestations  of 
forces  which  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  transition  into 
each  other,  originating  and  annulling  individual  things, 
leaving  no  permanent  material  beings,  but  only  an  abstract 
internal  power,  of  which  the  phenomenal  world  is  a  mani- 
festation. The  thought  of  a  genesis  of  difference  and  dis- 
tinctions from  an  abstract  force  in  which  all  concrete  dis- 
tinctions have  vanished  is  the  thought  of  a  self-determin- 
ing or  self-duplicating  entity,  a  manifestation  by  means  of 
self-opposition  ;  and  this  radical  idea  that  underlies  the 
thought  of  force  is  the  idea  of  a  universal  that  exists  as 
a  particularizing  process.  Here  may  be  recognized  the 
thought  or  concept  of  the  personal  Ego  or  of  mind.  Hence, 
all  distinctions  among  objects  in  the  outer  world  are  traced 
ultimately  to  mind  as  their  Creator,  and  this  investigation 
has  found  the  substance  underlying  objects  and  identified 
it  with  the  Ego  or  a  thinking  subject.  III.  Psychology, 
considered  as  a  special  department,  is  the  science  of  mind 
as  subject:  it  considers  the  subjective  factor  of  knowledge 
and  investigates  its  forms.  It  treats  (a)  of  theoretical 
mind  as  sense-perception,  representation  and  pure  thought; 

(b)  of  the  emotional  activity  of  mind ;  (<•)  of  the  practical 
activity,  or  the  will.    B,  Objective  Mind  includes  the  world 
of  human  history  and  the  organized  institutions  of  man — • 
(a)  the  family,  (b)  civil  society,  (c)  the  state.    C,  Absolute 
Mind  (yoDs  iroojri/cds)  includes  (a)  the  phase  of  manifesta- 
tion of  the  divine  mind  to  sense-perception  in  the  form 
of  the  beautiful  in  art;  (b)  the  revelation  of  the  divine  to 
the  will  in  the  form  of  the  good  as  set  forth  in  religion  ; 

(c)  the  systematic  exposition  of  the  divine  mind  as  the 
ultimate  truth  in  the  form  of  science,  culminating  in  theol- 
ogy or  philosophy.  WM.  T.  HARRIS. 

Mindana'o,  or  Magindanao,  the  southernmost  and 
(next  to  Luzon)  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
the  East  Indies.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  36,000  square 
miles.  It  is  high,  covered  with  immense  mountains,  among 
which  are  several  active  volcanoes,  and  is  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, producing  excellent  timber,  rice,  cotton,  pepper,  and 
other  spices,  and  yielding  gold  and  coal.  Only  a  small 
part  of  the  island,  comprising  some  districts  on  the  north- 
ern and  eastern  coasts,  with  n  population  of  about  74,000, 
belongs  to  Spain;  the  rest  is  divided  into  many  independ- 
ent states,  of  which  the  sultanate  of  Magindanao  is  the 
largest  and  most  important.  The  inhabitants  of  all  these 
states  arc  very  savage,  especially  those  of  the  western 
coast;  piracy  is  their  chief  passion,  and  seems  to  be  their 
only  occupation.  On  the  south-western  shore  the  Spaniards 
have  built  a  strong  fortress,  Zamboanga,  to  keep  these 
tribes  in  order. 

Min'den,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  West- 
phalia, on  the  Weser.  It  is  an  old  town,  closely  built, 
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with  few  open  places  or  interesting  buildings.  It  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  its  manufactures  of  soap,  chemicals, 
tobacco,  and  hosiery  are  considerable.  Pop.  1(5,593. 

Minden,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Webster  parish,  La.,  has  2 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  1100. 

Minden,  post-tp.  of  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  456. 

Minden,  tp.  of  Henton  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  81. 

Minden,  post-tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y..  bounded 
N.  by  the  river  Mohawk,  and  traversed  by  the  Erie  Canal. 
It  contains  FORT  PLAIN  (which  sec)  and  oihcr  villages,  and 
has  the  remains  of  a  pre-historic  fortification.  Pop.  4600. 

Mindszent,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Kurcza,  at  its 
influx  in  the  Theiss,  has  lllli.'!  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged 
in  agriculture,  cattle-rearing,  and  fishing. 

Mine.  See  MINES,  MILITARY,  and  MINING  ENGINEERING. 

Mine  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Hempstead  co.,  Ark.    P.  2560. 

Mine  Hill  Gap,  a  v.  of  New  Castle  tp.,  Schuvlkill  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuvlkill  Haven  H.  R.,  has 
mines  of  anthracite  coal  in  a  small  detached  field. 

Mine'o,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania, 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  very  fertile  district  W.  of  Agn-ta. 
Not  far  from  this  town  is  the  little  hike  Palici  or  Natia 
(anciently  called  7Vm/i'«),  with  its  sulphurous  fetid  waters, 
which,  though  cold,  seem  in  a  state  of  continual  ebullition. 
In  very  dry  seasons  the  water  of  this  lake  nearly  disap- 
pears, and  then  the  sand  of  its  bottom  is  blown  up  as  if 
by  subterranean  currents.  Pop.  of  Mineo  in  1874,  9337. 

Mineo'la,  post-v.  of  North  Hempstead  tp.,  Queen's  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Long  Island  R.  R. 

Mineola,  post-v.  of  Wood  co.,  Tex.,  110  miles  W.  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  the  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern  R.  Rs.,  has  1  school  and 
church  house,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  3  hotels.  Pop.  about 
400.  CHARLES  MARTIN,  En.  "TEXAS  ADVERTISER." 

Mi'ner,  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota,  recently  formed. 
Area,  504  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Dakota 
and  Vermilion  rivers,  and  is  generally  prairie-land. 

Miner  (ALONZO  AMES),  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  b.  at  Letnpster, 
N.  H.,  Aug.  17,  1814:  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and  re- 
ceived an  academic  education ;  was  settled  as  pastor  at 
Methuen,  Lowell,  and  Boston,  Mass. ;  filled  many  import- 
ant offices  in  Massachusetts  connected  with  educational 
interests  (e.  g.  on  the  State  board  of  education  and  on  the 
board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  College),  and  in  July,  1862, 
became  president  of  Tufts  College.  Dr.  Miner  has  been 
noted  as  an  anti-slavery  and  as  a  temperance  reformer. 

Miner  (CHARLES))  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Feb.  1,1780; 
emigrated  in  1799  to  the  Wyoming  V alley,  Pa.,  where, 
with  an  elder  brother,  he  established  the  Luzerne  Federalist, 
and  afterwards  the  (lleaner,  in  which  he  wrote  a  series  of 
humorous  essays  which  were  widely  appreciated  ;  became 
assistant  editor  of  the  Political  and  Commercial  Register 
at  Philadelphia;  established  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  the 
Village  Kcciird,  in  which  his  sketches,  signed  "John  Har- 
wood,"  were  very  popular.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
1825-29;  was  an  active  opponent  of  slavery  and  friend  to 
the  agricultural  and  silk-growing  interests,  which  latter 
industry  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  and  popularize  in 
the  U.  S.  by  his  writings  ;  declined  a  re-election  on  account 
of  deafness  ;  returned  to  the  Wyoming  Valley  in  1832,  and 
published  in  1845  a  History  of  Wyoming,  in  which  the  ac- 
count of  the  celebrated  Wyoming  massacre  was  given  ac- 
cording to  the  carefully  gathered  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses. He  also  republished  in  a  volume  his  early  essays 
in  the  Gleaner,  under  the  title  Essays  from  the  Desk  of 
Poor  Robert  the  Scribe.  Mr.  Miner  was  the  author  of  the 
celebrated  ballad  of  James  Bird.  D.  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 
Oct.  26,  1865. 

Miner  (THOMAS),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Oct. 
15,1777;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1796  ;  taught  school 
several  years  and  studied  law,  but  ultimately  became  a 
physician,  practising  for  some  years  at  Middletown.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Yale  Medical  Institute  and 
of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane;  became  a  high 
authority  upon  fevers  ;  published  Knsiri/n  upon  Fevers  and 
i,tli<-r  .U'-/i--iil  Subjects  (1823),  a  treatise  on  Typhus  fignco- 
palit  (1825),  several  translations  from  French  medical 
works,  and  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  distin- 
guished physicians  of  Connecticut.  D.  at  Worcester,  Mass., 
Apr.  23.  1841.  His  autobiography  was  published  in  the 
AVffl  Enijlander,  vol.  ii. 

Mineral,  county  of  West  Virginia,  separated  on  the 
N.  \V.  and  N.  E.  from  Maryland  by  the  Potomac  lliver.  It 
is  intersected  by  several  parallel  mountain-ridges,  and  has 
wide,  fertile,  and  pleasant  valleys.  Wool  and  grain  are 
leading  products.  Iron,  coal,  and  timber  abound.  Area, 
550  square  miles.  Cap.  New  Creek.  Pop.  6332. 
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Mineral,  tp.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  191. 

Mineral,  tp.  of  Plumas  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  400. 

Mineral,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bureau  co.,  III.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  valuable  beds  of 
coal.  Pop.  1034. 

Mineral,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1195. 

Mineral  Acids,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  Sulphuric, 
nitric,  hydrochloric,  nitro-hydrochloric,  phosphoric,  and 
carbonic  acids  are  all  used  in  medicine.  The  first  four, 
undiluted,  are  powerfully  corrosive,  quickly  destroying 
animal  tissues.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  black  sloughs, 
the  others  yellow.  When  swallowed,  they  are  virulent 
poisons,  causing  intense  pain,  bloody  vomiting,  and  speedy 
collapse.  The  antidotes  are  the  non-poisonous  alkalies — 
viz.  lime,  magnesia,  and  their  carbonates.  As  caustics  for 
surgical  purposes,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  alone  j 
used,  sulphuric  and  nitro-hydrochloric  being  too  intense 
in  their  action.  Diluted,  any  of  the  four  .iust  mentioned 
may  be  used  as  lotions  in  sluggish  skin  diseases  and  to  I 
allay  itching  and  check  profuse  sweating.  Taken  inter- 
nally, all  acids  tend  to  increase  the  flow  of  saHva  and  the 
mucous  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  thus  acid  ; 
drinks  quench  thirst  far  better  than  simple  water.  Any 
of  the  acids  of  the  present  group  may  accordingly  be  used  ! 
for  this  purpose,  the  stronger  ones  being  of  course  greatly  ! 
diluted.  Acids  taken  before  meals  are  useful  in  certain 
forms  of  dyspepsia,  improving  digestive  power  and  pre- 
venting sour  fermentation  of  the  food.  Sulphuric  acid 
has  an  astringent  effect  in  addition  to  its  acidity,  and  is 
much  used  in  diarrhoeas,  especially  when  associated  with 
acid  dyspepsia,  and  as  a  preventive  of  night  sweats.  For 
internal  administration  this  acid  is  most  commonly  given 
in  the  form  of  the  "  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  "  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia, or  "  elixir  of  vitriol,"  as  it  is  often  called.  This 
is  a  tincture  of  ginger  and  cinnamon,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  All  of  the  corr<t-i\  c 
acids,  even  when  medicinally  diluted,  should  be  taken 
through  a  glass  tube  to  avoid  injury  to  the  teeth.  Phos- 
phoric acid  is  given  internally  in  an  officinal  dilute  solu- 
tion in  \vatcr.  Carbonic  acid,  in  the  form  of  the  popular 
carbonic-acid  water,  or  ••  soda-water,"  is  well  known  as  a 
grateful  thirst-quenching  drink.  It  is  also  useful  to  allay 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  to  correct  the  nauseating  tend- 
ency of  many  medicines,  such  as  the  diuretic  and  purga- 
tive' salts.  Kiiw.Yitn  (Vims. 

Mineral  City,  a  v.  (MINERAL  POINT  P.  0.)  of  Sandy 
tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  on  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.,  has  mines  of  the  excellent 
steam  coal  known  as  "  Newberry  coal."  Pop.  175. 

Mineral  Hall,  post-v.  of  Elko  co.,  Nov.,  32  miles  S. 
of  Palisade  Station  on  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  mines 
of  exceedingly  rich  silver  ore,  which  is  extensively  wrought 
and  smelted  at  this  point.  Pop.  212. 

Mineral'ogy  [from  mineral,  and  Gr.  X6yo«,  "dis- 
course "].  This  science  treats  of  the  chemical  and  physi- 
cal properties,  relations,  occurrence,  and  classification  of 
minerals  ;  the  word  mineral  denoting  any  homogeneous, 
inorganic,  natural  product,  not  gaseous,  and  not  the  im- 
mediate result  of  organic  processes.  A  mineral  may  be 
the  indirect  and  altered  product  of  organic  life,  like  coal, 
which  results  from  the  alteration  of  the  once  organic  wood, 
or  amber,  which  is  an  altered  vegetable  resin;  but  fossil 
bones,  shells,  etc.  are  hot  to  be  classed  as  minerals.  Min- 
erals are  distinguished  by  their  chemical  properties,  their 
form,  structure,  lustre,  color,  hardness,  specific  gravity,  etc. 

Clifmiulry. — The  exact  composition  of  a  mineral  is  as- 
certained by  quantitative  analysis;  the  nature  of  its  con- 
stituents by  qualitative  analysis,  the  blowpipe  reactions 
being  especially  useful  in  determining  minerals,  from  their 
simplicity  and  certainty.  Every  one  of  the  elements  oc- 
curs in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  a  mineral  may  consist 
of  one  element  or  of  a  combination  so  complex  that  no 
present  system  of  chemical  notation  will  give  a  satisfac- 
tory representation  of  its  composition.  Like  any  other 
chemical  compounds,  minerals  are  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
binations of  atoms  and  molecules,  and  in  writing  the  for- 
mulas for  these  the  ratios  of  the  elements  present  are  cal-  I 
dilated  in  three  ways.  The  atomic  ratio  is  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  number  of  atoms  ;  thus,  for  the  aluminium,  sili- 
con, and  oxygen  in  AUOs.SiOj  it  is  2  :  1  :  5.  The  nj-i/i/en 
ratio  is  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen 
in  the  different  oxygen  compounds  present.  In  Al-.iOa.SiOj 
the  0  ratio  of  the  AI2Oa  and  Si02  is  3  :  2.  The  n< •/•<•-  /</"</'• 
nitlii  is  the  number  of  parts  in  100,  and  is  deduced  from 
the  ratio  between  the  atomic  weight  of  the  compound  and 
that  of  each  constituent.  The  atomic  weight  of  AlaOs  is 
51.5  (old  system);  of  Os  it  is  24;  hence,  51.5  :  100  : :  24 
:  46.fi,  the  percentage  of  oxygen.  For  A12  (at.  wt.  =  27.5) 
we  have  51.5  :  100  ::  27.5  :  53.4,  the  percentage  of  alu- 
minium. The  at.  wt.  of  AljOs^iOj  is  81.5,  and  that  of 


Si02  is  30  :  hence,  81.5  :  30  : :  100  :  36.8,  the  percentage  of 
8i02  in  the  compound.  The  atomic  ratio  of  the  constitu- 
ents may  be  calculated  from  their  percentage  ratio  by 
dividing  the  latter  by  the  atomic  weight  of  each  con- 
stituent. In  AluOa  the  percentage  ratio  of  AI  and  0  is 
53.4  :  46.6  ;  hence.  53.4  -i-  13.75  =  3.93,  and  46.6  -^  8  =  5.82, 
from  which  we  obtain  the  ratio  3.93  ;  5.82,  or  nearly  2  :  3, 
the  atomic  ratio  of  the  aluminium  to  the  oxygen.  The 
ratio  of  any  constituents  in  a  compound  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  the  amounts  of  oxygen  in  the  per- 
centages of  the  constituents.  Thus,  in  Al...O3,Si(l2  the  per- 
centage of  Si02  =  36.8,  of  AI203  =  «3.2.  In  100  of  SiO2 
there  are  53.33  of  oxygen;  hence,  311.8  x  .5333  =  HI.625; 
100  of  AI^Os  contain  4lj.fi  0;  hence,  46.6  X  .632  =  21'.  I.'. ; 
then  19.625  :  29.45  ; :  2  :  3,  and  since  SiOj  contains  20 
and  Al203.'JO,tho  result  shows  that  the  compound  contains 
one  of  silica  and  one  of  alumina,  or  has  the  formula 
A1203,SK)2.  The  atomic  ratio  is  therefore  of  use  in  ob- 
taining the  formulas  of  minerals. 

Compounds  containing  two  kinds  of  elements  are  called 
hiniu-t/,  and  one  element  is  regarded  as  negative  to  the 
other.  A  ternary  compound  contains  three  kinds  of  ele- 
ments, which  are  so  combined  as  to  form  a  base  ami  an 
acid.  Thus,  Mg".Si<>2  contains  the  base  MgO  and  tlie  acid 
Si02,  or  the  basic  element  Mg,  the  nridlc  Si.  and  the  <«•/./- 
ilii-  <>.  The  i-'/>/ni'in<i  /inicer  of  the  elements  is  in  propor- 
tion to  their  combining  power,  reckoned  in  number  of 
atoms  of  the  acidific  element,  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  if  R 
represent  any  basic  element,  RaO  may  be  written  for  K^'s, 
and  may  then  replace  HO  in  a  compound. 

According  to  the  new  system  of  chemistry,  in  the  for- 
mulas of  ternary  compounds  the  acid  and  base  are  not  writ- 
ten separately,  as  2MgO.Si<)..,.  but  the  symbol  of  each  ele- 
ment is  written  by  itself — Mg2Sio«.  Regarding  certain 
elements  as  negative  to  the  others,  it  is  held  that  each  ele- 
ment has  power  to  fix  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  a  more 
ne<.rati\c  clement.  The  elements  arc  divided  into  two 
-peris»ads  (irepio-o-OT,  "  odd  "),  which  combine  with 
one  another  in  the  ratios  1:1,  I  :  11,  1  :  .">,  taking  hydrogen 
as  the  unit;  and  art/nils  (apnot.  "  even  "),  with  combining 
ratios  2  :  2,  2  : 4,  2  :  6,  taking  the  same  unit. 

In  some  classes  of  compounds  it  is  held  that  only  a  part 
of  the  oxygen  pre-ent  wn  H  to  unite  the  acidic  clement  to 
the  base.  For  example,  in  the  formula  MgO,8iOj  we  have 
Si  combining  with  ^O.  equivalent  to  -111,  and  .Mg  with  10, 
equivalent  to  2 H.  The  tiirnd  Si  has  then  four  bond.-  <if 
attraction,  and  the  <///<»'/  .Mg  two;  0  is  Hkcwi-e  a  -///in/. 

Hence,  we  may  rcprc-cnt  the  < initiation  of  Si.  Mg.  and 

30  by  the  graphic  formula  0  =  Si  Cj]^:  Mg,  the  dashes 

representing  so  many  bonds  of  attraction,  and  indicating 
that  only  jO  unite  tlie  Mg  and  Si,  one  0  being  combined 
with  Si  alone.  Dana  writes  this  formula  SiO  |:  O™  ML-. 
The  formula  2MgO,SiOa  may  be  represented  similarly  by 

Mg  C£>  Si  <S>  Mg;byMg  =  02=Si  =  02=Mg;or, 
as  Dana  writes  it.  Si  O4  ||  Mg2.  These  formulas  are  writ- 
ton  on  the  principle  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  uniting 
oyvgen  is  equal  to  the  number  of  bonds  of  attraction  of 
the  basic  or  acidic  element,  according  as  the  former  or 
latter  has  the  smaller  number.  The  formulas  are  similar 
for  sulphur,  tellurium,  and  selenium  compound^,  and  for 
ternary  fluorides. 

Form  anil  Xtrurture. — Some  minerals  occur  only  in  an 
amorphous  state,  never  showing  any  signs  of  cry-talli/a- 
tion,  out  the  majority  arc  at  times  well  crystallized  or  dis- 
tinctly crystalline.  Any  crystal  can  be  referred  to  one  of 
six  systems,  in  which  tlie  crystal  face-*  arc  determined  by 
their  position  in  regard  to  a  set  of  assumed  axe>  inte 
ing  within  the  crystal.  In  the  first  (/x.,«i<v,-,Vi  .-ystcm 
there  are  three  axes,  all  equal,  and  intersecting  at  right 
angles;  hence  this  is  called  the  reyul-tr  system.  In  the 
tecoml  (tftrniji,«iil)  there  are  two  equal  horizontal  axel  at 
right  angles',  and  a  third  of  different  length,  vertical  to 
their  plane.  In  the  third  (,:i-t!iorl,,,inl>;.-)  are  three  unequal 
axes  at  right  angles.  In  the  fourth  (mouoclinte)  are  three 
unequal  axes,  one  horizontal,  one  vertical,  and  a  third  in- 
clined to  the  vertical  and  making  a  right  angle  with  the 
horizontal  axis.  In  the  fifth  (tri,-li,,i<-\  the  axes  are  all 
unequal  and  inclined  to  one  another,  one  being  assumed 
as  the  vertical  axis.  In  the  sirili  (lic.r,i,/.,i,,il).  which  is  in 
some  respects  analogous  to  the  tetrni/mntl.  are  three  equal 
horizontal  axes,  making  angles  of  6(1°  with  each  other, 
and  a  fourth  of  different  length,  vertical  to  their  plane. 
The  physical  characteristics  of  minera's  in  the  isometric 
s\>tcm  are  the  same  in  the  direction  of  any  crystal  axis, 
or  any  line  symmetrically  situated  with  reference  to  these 
kXB8:  in  the'tetragonal  and  hex  igonal  systems  they  will 
be  different  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  and  of  the  hor- 
izontal axes.  In  minerals  crystallizing  in  the  third,  fourth, 
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ami  fifth  systems,  authorities  sometimes  differ  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  vertical  axis,  being  guided  by  questions  of 
cleavage,  simplicity  of  form,  and  analogy. 

The  crystalline  form  is  very  useful  in  distinguishing 
minerals,  because  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  angle 
between  any  two  faces  of  a  crystal  will,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, always  be  the  same  for  the  same  minerals,  subject 
to  slight  variations  corresponding  t:>  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  varieties  of  the  mineral.  The  similar 
fares  mav  vary  greatly  in  size,  so  that  one  or  more  faces 
inav  almost  or  entirely  disappear,  but  the  angles  between 
the  similar  faces  will  remain  the  same. 

/Koiiiorpln'srii,  or  the  property  of  similar  substances  to 
crystallize  in  very  similar  forms,  admits  of  their  mutual 
replacement  in  crystallized  minerals,  this  replacement  be- 
ing often  accompanied  by  a  slight  change  in  the  angles  of 
the  crystals.  Thus,  lime,  magnesia,  the  protoxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  isomorphous  bases, 
and  yield  very  similar  crystals  when  combined  with  the 
same  acid.  Hence,  the  close  relation  between  the  forms 
of  calcite,  dolomite,  anil  the  related  minerals.  Diinor]tlii*m 
is  the  property  of  the  same  substance  to  crystallize  in  two 
different  systems,  or  two  different  types  of  the  same  sys- 
tem ;  thus,  carbonate  of  lime  appears  in  the  hexagonal 
system  as  rhombohedral  ealeite,  and  in  the  orthorhombic 
as  aragonite.  Trimttrpltium  and  polymorphism  refer  to 
crystallization  in  more  than  two  forms.  Pseudomorphism 
is  the  assumption  by  one  mineral  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
another,  but  the  second  mineral  always  retains  its  own 
internal  structure  and  physical  characteristics.  Pseudo- 
morphs  may  result  from  the  deposition  of  one  mineral 
upon  another,  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  first  mineral 
by  solution,  and  subsequent  filling  up  of  the  mould  thus 
formed  with  the  material  of  the  second  mineral ;  by  filling 
up  of  the  cavity  left  by  previous  removal,  through  solution 
or  otherwise,  of  the  first  mineral  from  its  matrix  ;  by  al- 
teration of  the  original  crystal  through  removal  or  addi- 
tion of  some  components ;  or,  lastly,  by  simple  molecular 
change  within  the  mineral,  which  is  possible  only  in  ease 
of  dimorphous  substances,  as  in  the  alteration  of  andalu- 
site  into  cyanite. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  crystallized  and  crystal- 
line minerals,  the  latter  not  showing  free  or  partially  in- 
dividual crystals.  If  a  crystalline  mineral  does  not  even 
show  recognizable  individuals,  it  is  called  cryptocrystal- 
line.  Crystalline  minerals  are  classified,  according  to  their 
structure,  into  granular,  lamellar,  scaly,  radiated,  and 
Jibrons. 

Lamellar  structure  is  described  as  parallel,  divergent,  etc. 

In  amorphous  minerals  there  is  no  trace  of  crystalline 
form  or  special  characteristic  of  structure  due  to  individual 
crystals,  although  an  intermittent  deposition  of  the  mass 
composing  the  mineral  may  have  occasioned  differences  of 
color,  hardness,  and  texture.  The  majority  of  the  solid 
amorphous  minerals  are  the  result  of  a  gradual  change 
from  a  gelatinous  state,  or  of  rapid  cooling  from  a  melted 
condition,  but  many  of  them  are  the  result  of  the  altera- 
tion of  pre-existing  minerals. 

t'/fiirni/i;  or  the  tendency  to  split  in  certain  directions, 
is  characteristic  of  most  crystallizable  minerals,  and  is  of 
great  use  in  determining  minerals,  the  cleavage  planes 
being  always  the  same  for  the  same  mineral,  no  matter 
what  the  modifications  of  the  crystal.  Thus,  calcite, 
whether  occurring  as  a  rhombohedron  or  a  hexagonal 
prism,  will  cleave  always  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  type 
rhombohedron  of  ealeite ;  fluorite,  whether  occurring  in 
cubes,  octahedrons,  or  any  other  form  of  the  isometric  sys- 
tem, will  always  cleave  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  octa- 
hedron. Cleavage  takes  place  parallel  to  certain  planes, 
but  there  may  be  two  or  more  sets  of  cleavage-planes  in 
the  same  crystal,  and  in  this  case  the  cleavage  will  be 
easier  parallel  to  one  set  of  planes  than  to  another,  but 
will  always  be  easiest  parallel  to  the  same  planes.  Thus, 
ortlntclase,  in  the  monoclinic  system,  has  a  very  perfect 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  prism,  a  less  distinct 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  clino-pinacoid,  faint  parallel  to 
the  ortho-piuacoid,  and  only  in  traces  parallel  to  one  face 
of  the  prism.  Some  minerals  are  devoid  of  cleavage,  es- 
pecially the  amorphous  minerals  and  native  malleable 
met  ;ils,  while  the  cleavage  of  some  minerals,  like  mica 
ami  gypsum,  is  so  perfect  that  they  can  be  easily  split  into 
very  lino  lamina).  Other  minerals  have  a  distinct  cleavage, 
which  may  be  very  hard  to  obtain,  as  in  quartz,  while  some, 
like  urgentite,  show  scarcely  any  traces  of  cleavage. 

Fracture  differs  from  cleavage  in  not  being  parallel  to 
lixi  1  planes.  It  is  classified  as  conehoidal.  even,  and  un- 
even, according  to  the  shape,  and  smooth,  splintery,  earthy, 
and  hackly  (like  broken  copper),  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  resulting  surface. 

Hardness. — Minerals  vary  in  hardness,  from  the  liquid 
hydrocarbons  and  water  to  the  diamond.  Hardness  does 


j  not  usually  vary  much  for  the  same  mineral,  and  is  thcre- 

!  fore  a  valuable  aid  in  determining  minerals.     Its  degree 

is  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  following  scale,  begin- 

•  ning  with  the  softest:  1,  talc;  2,  gypsum;    3,  calcite;  4, 

fluorite;  5,  apatite:  C,  orthoclase  ;  7,  quartz  ;  8,  corundum  ; 

y,  diamond.     A  mineral  scratched  easily  by  apatite,  a.nd 

easily  scratching  fiuorite.  would  be  fixed  at  4.5. 

According  to  their  tenacity,  or  resistance  to  blows  and 
cutting  edges,  minerals  are  classified  as  brittle,  sectile,  mal- 
leable, and  flexible,  the  latter  being  '/««?/<•  or  non-elastic. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  degrees  of  tenacity  depend 
properly  upon  the  elasticity  of  minerals. 

>/"'r-t'/t>  gravity  is  confined  to  narrow  limits  in  its  vari- 
ations for  the  same  minerals,  and  is  of  importance  in  distin- 
guishing them. 

Magnetism,  or  the  power  of  affecting  the  magnetic  needle, 
is  possessed  by  a  few  minerals  containing  the  magnetic 
oxide  or  sulphide  of  iron,  and  magnetite  sometimes  pos- 
sesses polarity. 

Electricity  is  developed  in  a.ll  minerals  by  friction  ;  cer- 
tain minerals  become  electric  by  pressure,  cleavage  crystals 
of  calcito  showing  positive  electricity  when  pressed  between 
the  fingers  ;  others  show  electrical  disturbance  on  wann- 
ing, and  are  called  thermo-electric.  When  opposite  kinds 
of  electricity  are  simultaneously  developed  at  opposite  parts 
of  such  crystals,  they  are  said  to  possess  polar  thermo- 
electricity, and  certain  of  these  crystals  are  hemimorphic, 
or  have  different  faces  at  their  opposite  ends.  Tourmaline 
affords  a  very  striking  example  of  polar  thermo-electricity. 

Optical  Properties. — All  transparent  crystals  not  belong- 
ing to  the  isometric  system  (anisometric)  possess  double 
refraction,  or  divide  into  two  rays  a  ray  of  light  passing 
through  them.  One  of  these  rays  follows  the  ordinary  law 
of  refraction,  and  is  called  the  ordinary  ray,  while  the  other 
is  called  the  extraordinary  ray.  A  ray  of  light  passing 
through  a  doubly  refracting  crystal  may  escape  double  re- 
fraction if  it  passes  through  in  certain  directions,  accord- 
ing to  the  crystalline  system.  These  directions  are  called 
the  optical  axes.  In  crystals  belonging  to  the  tetragonal 
and  hexagonal  systems  there  is  one  optical  axis,  parallel 
to  the  vertical  axis,  and  such  crystals  are  called  uniaxial. 
The  other  systems  are  biaxial,  and  the  two  axes  of  refrac- 
tion lie  in  one  of  the  three  planes  passing  through  any  two 
of  the  crystallographic  axes,  and  are  usually  symmetrically 
situated  with  reference  to  the  crystallographic  axes  in 
the  same  plane.  The  angle  between  the  optical  axes  is 
called  the  optic-axial  angle.  A  line  bisecting  the  acute 
optic-axial  angle  is  called  the  acute  bisectrix,  or  simply  bi- 
sectrix, and  one  bisecting  the  obtuse  angle,  and  which  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  acute,  is  the  obtuse  or  conjugate  bisectrix. 
The  optic-axial  angle  may  vary  widely  for  different  varie- 
ties of  the  same  mineral,  but  the  position  of  the  bisectrix 
is  nearly  constant.  In  the  orthorhombic  system  the  bisec- 
trix is  parallel  to  one  of  the  crystallographic  axes. 

The  emerging  doubly  refracted  rays  are  polarized,  but 
this  phenomenon  disappears  when  the  light  passes  in  the 
direction  of  an  optical  axis,  and  in  the  case  of  easily  cleav- 
able  minerals  we  can  readily  determine  whether  they  are 
uniaxial  or  biaxial  by  examining  thin  lamina)  between  two 
crossed  Nicol's  prisms  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  because 
uniaxial  crystals  cleave  best  parallel  to  the  base,  and  hence 
normal  to  the  optical  axes,  while  very  clcavable  biaxial 
crystals  cleave  best  parallel  to  the  base  or  one  of  the  pina- 
coids,  and  would  have  neither  of  the  optical  axes  normal 
to  the  lamina?. 

Sections  of  doubly  refracting  crystals  of  proper  dimen- 
sions exhibit  colored  rings  when  examined  Dy  convergent 
polarized  light,  owing  to  the  interference  of  the  rays.  Uni- 
axial crystals  show  one  set  of  rings,  intersected  by  a  dark 
cross;  biaxial  crystals,  one  or  two  systems  of  elliptical 
rings,  crossed  by  a  dark  band.  Although  quartz  belongs 
to  the  hexagonal  system,  yet  a  section  of  a  quartz  crystal 
vertical  to  the  optical  axis  exerts  double  refraction  in  a 
peculiar  way,  the  rays  progressing  not  in  direct  oscilla- 
tions, but  with  varying  velocity  in  circular  oscillations,  pro- 
ducing what  is  called  circular  polarization. 

Certain  isometric  crystals  sometimes  show  double  refrac- 
tion, especially  senarmontite,  diamond,  boracite,  analcite, 
and  alum.  This  is  owing  sometimes  to  incipient  alteration  ; 
sometimes,  perhaps,  to  pressure  exerted  by  gases  within 
the  crystal :  sometimes  to  interposed  layers  of  some  doubly 
refracting  mineral ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  to  a  lamel- 
lar structure  of  the  mineral  itself,  which  produces  the  same 
results  as  a  system  of  glass  plates,  and  has  given  the  name 
of  lamellar  polarization  to  the  phenomenon. 

Some  crystals  transmit  light  of  different  colors  and  in- 
tensity in  different  directions.  This  property  is  called 
phockroim,  and  belongs  more  or  less  to  all  crystals  not 
isometric.  Colorless  crystals  cause  only  variation  in  the 
intensity  of  the  light — colored  crystals  in  the  color  also. 
Uniaxial  crystals  arc  dichroic,  and  biaxial  crystals  tri- 
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1,1  c  -  •-!' 


n    oha, i    ooloi     B   rel "-     light,   •"rlbotod 

„ ,.,iv  tothi  of  mlcroMopIc  lamella 

mineral!,  partly  to  very  minute    BlTOTel    in    the 

»f  the  mineral.    X«f«-<«n,  •ometlniei  rewriting  In  the 

appoarar,  -  ol  a    tar.M  in  '-ertain  -appl,. 
a  ehiin^eahle.  ."Ireak    of  ]i(th' 

reitalll      VIII  M    i 

''  '/.',','-'"'.',  "<">.,r.  'mil  Trim*''"':"  -,/.       Miner:,!'    iire    .livj.le.l 

line  to  their  (n*rr«(  OT   lippeanime    in   r'-lli'-t-l    light, 

j,,,,,    ,..v,,    -  -I  ali'l   ''la  '  ''•  J,    u"l"Hii:   an'l    ii'ni    nt-'I'ill  "• .  iill'l     the 

,,.,n  metalllo    again    Into    adamantine,   \itr, \  gn 

i   |U  treleii  ot  earthy.     Color  i    i 

,,,,.,  an'l  character)  tic  in  th'-  o 'I     ome  mln 

.  rtaln  metalllo  o 

a,e    while    or    eolorle    -    an'l   trim-parent, 
like    lee,    quartz,    many    .-ilieale-.    <-te.,    hut    lln-«    m  i 

mechanical  a'lmiuure  or  liomorphoui  eombl 

nation    "I    '-.I. n -I    '-"ii  titu'-ntit.      The  eolor"   of  mil 

,  .,,  v  I       o    'loi       their    li:in-lii"'-m-v.  Ihe    0 

meUll    ami    mineral-,    with  m'-liilli'-    lii-tre.  being    gem 
,1,1,1,.  op:i'|iie.   even    in    lei  -,    Ihlll    BlO 

/.;,,,  /,/,,,,  ,  , ,    i-  i,,  I I  M  'I'lamon'l 

an   I     .  W    'hiylighl 

topai  and  Buorlte,  by  warm.!  '"'  ''••'  ''"• 

ehani'-al  .1 1  - 1  u  i  h., : 

an<l  /'•-'  of  mineral!  an  ii'l'liii'".  "•'  «li«- 

tillJtui'hin;.'   Ihe, II. 

,'/,,», //i.-'.'' '....       l''or    li    Ion);   time    mineralogy  a*   a   fjf- 

I'-IM  i 

ami    rod     (often  onlj 

hi  i.    ami    wi'lely    .lifTerenl    mil 

,    .,•-.       I',  i,n  -I'-'ll.  aleml 

polnti  -I  oiil  I|M    difference  between  •  i  i'  mineial ; 

h..   i., ..H'  i   applli  'l  crj  itallographj 

of    IM    .  I    imalh     Moh 

pail    "I     tin  -    OentUI  v     C'-i/eliii.x    intro'liiee'l    . 

o   I     at  Ihe     p,e    ,1,1     ,l:i 

eolilhim-'l      with      '  'lie     liil-i-     "I       Ihe 

I 

'.'•nih.g.V.    a*     Riven  ill     Ihe     fifth     i-'lition     of    hi" 

led  example  "f  n 

ill,  may  lie  eil'"l  in  iMn-t  rat  ion  "I   i 

II. 

Into  three    erlei,  i" 

ihe  e, mtlj  negative    S 1  /.  jeU  a p,  gold 

,,,,„    group,    platinum    .•  •  •""•'' 

,   il-OII,    /.ilie.     lea. I   :     In,     ./,',„/,,     till.        StrtM      II- 


mono'-linic. 

The  nulphi'lei-,  <:tn.  of  the  gold,  iron,  ami  tin  group*  may 

lor  further   illiii-tration.     There  arc  three  ilivi 
I  ,  Doric,  iitomii:   ratio  between  the  »ul]ihur,  arnenie,  etc, 
ami  the  l,:i-i,    metal  i-  lei!  than  one  to  one:  (2)    l'i;,l,,,  with 
no    1:1:    (8)   l>-iii-.  ratio   '2:  I.     The  /'/-./(.,  ilivi-ion 

bolohi 


II.    l>.   (.'OI'.NWAI.L. 


"    >     I" 


.ppei,  iron,  /in'',  li  i"i  :  '.»  group,  an.     o«i 
Minuth  ;   iiil/Jiin 
tell,,,  HUM.       iilpl...  |,hnr;     earbo*-i1lieo»     -i">"/-. 

,,,|,  (riaphil.  '//.    I'hloi-ine,  I,,., num..  io'line, 

ii The  jroi.i  ,;io,ip  ai-o  Inoludi 

group,  ph-. 

Hie  iron  group,  ealeiun ait 

,,.  ai., ilum,  oobatt,  nlol  el,i 

I,  ,,|   In  part  <"  gump.  litaninm  and 

mum      'I  I,'   :."  -in-i   il  -uli'li  \  i  -ion  "  ai  e  t  hen  in  f.,1  In  w  *  :  I .  mil  i  ve 
,.|riM,.nt-:     II.    eoolpouml-.    tin-    DON    n'    'alive    eleni' 

,  I I   .,1   Bl  rle      II.      I  I  )    Ilinary       -illph 

I  ,1-    of   the    Hlllphlir    ali'l 

liilei,  tellurldei,   Heleni.le^,   i,. 
,,l    the    j"il.|.    noil,   ami    tin    gri  i.  in  u;, 

nlpha  ol  iinonile J.    -nlphol.i  -niuthil '  -.       111.    <  "in 

pome  I     .    Ihe    MM, II-   !,,•/;,  t  I  M-  fli-nietll    hel'lll^  ill  It   I"   .- e  i  ie       III.. 

ii p  I  :  ,.|il lei, etc.    IV.1 

eleno  111   ol   :-'  lie-    I  I  l.Jnoup   I  I.  :   Illloii'le-.      V.   I'l, III  p.. 

i  he  111  on-  negative  element  or  Berlei  1 1 1..  Uroup  1 1 1    oxygen 

eonipoiiinlH  :  I  I  )  llinar.v      oxi'len  :  ('.')  lernai  '.  .  the  La 

men!    '.I       II  II        I      ii I i  ••       II.  tni     ."  "'"'"      "I 

(I    III.       (I)    ililieatcil;    (1!|  eolumhiili-.  el- 

phal'-l,     l:te.  ;     (I  )     hornier  ;     (,M     I,,,.  ''.  I     Hlll- 

phale    .     el".;      (7)    I'll  fliolnl  I  e-  ;      fS)     nxillllle-'..         VI.     II  .'II" 

•  ipoiimlM.    Tim  nile   i  -a  ve  an  an  example 

of  ihe  fuiihi  i  at jemenl  Into  groupi  and  ipeclc      In  t. 

t  he  v  ai  e  'li\  iileil  inl"  anhvli  "ii     aii'lh\    i 

(Mlell  of  I  he  "  lilt  '.  hi  ll  I". it'  .Mill  lll":,le  ...  lei  nil  lie  ,  n  . 
In  Ihe  anliv'lion-  -ilieate^  Ihe  o\yi;en  ratio  for  l,a"efl  nnd 
siliea  ix  for  Ihe  lii  ilie.ii,  I  "  :  •  1:1:  nuhi.il 

irale    ,     I    :  Ie         Hiiili     I.       The     l  i,e    a,  lairo  -I     into 

|pfl  ;    alliphiliole   /lonp.  e  I  \  -t .,  1 1  i /at  ion   "I  I  IMM  IMMII  hi"    or 

eiii,"1!.  l  a  I  .  angle  "f  |.,  i  m  i  M.I  I  'n  '    beryl  "ion  p.  he  \  ait 

,M,|.     pollneUe    -M.inp.    he-.      The    amphihole    Rronp 

has     Hith-(troii|,H :     /,y  „.,-', o     *„'*  ijnnij,,    aiiRhi    of    prinin, 


OUIIH  :  l  I ) 
(L'j  .»/...-'•'>«.''<•  .'/'•'"'/.,  orlhorhotnlo". 

Mineral  Oil.     See  PKTHOI.KI  «. 

Minenil  Pitch,  Kehin,  ele.     See  BITIJMKN. 

>l  i  MIT. -i  I    Point,   po  t  v.   ot    U'nxhinirtnri  e.,..   Mo.,  on 
ih,-    linn    Mountain    It.  It.,  at   the  jiinetinn  of  the    I' 
llranch  K.  H.,  hm  v:iluahle  l.:a,|  mine». 

Mineral   Point,  po  i   .    of  '  onemnuprh  t|...  Cai 

,-,,..    Pa.,  on    the    l'i  nn-'.  Uania    I!.   K.       lien:    M:mi   hilniiiin 

iiippe.l  by  rail. 

>lin.  i;il  Point,  po-t  v.  ami  tp.  of  lowii  ,-,,..  Wis.,17 
-,     W.  ol    I'hi'-ii;'".  on    the    Mineral    Point    P..   I!.,  has 

hool,  !',  ohurcheii,  1  haul 

I    monthly  uml  -   weekly  m  ..ti'l   2 

l,.a.i  (urnaeei,  2  lron-foundrle»,  a  planing  and  i-nenil  grint 

,,,,||-.    ;,    ,-:,,        hop.         Pop.    of    f.    WTSj     of    Ip 

\V.  II.  I-.I-.M  u,  Kn.  "Mi>KiiAi.  POINT  TniniM-:." 
Mini-nil  llnlfi-.  p"  t  r.  ol  Au-tintown  tp.,  Mah 

,.,,.,  II.,  on    the    Nile-    an. I     New     Li    DOB     K.   It.,  IlIlH    14 

Mineral    KpriiiRii.      See    OKOIOOI,    CHKMH'AI. 
WATKH. 

Mineral  Spi  inu-.  tp.  of  (ireeno  <•.,.,  III.     pop.  I 
MiniTiil  SpriiiR-'f  i|'-ol  Hi.-hmoml  00.,  N.  <'.    p.  1010. 
Minernl   T.iii'.u.       ll:ii<  ln-iiiin-.      •       I 

t..,,i..|    ill   iion   .-loin-  no'lnle     ami   in  e.'.al.       Il 

)|MH  i:il    Veins    uud    I>epoxitN. 
POUT*. 

Mineral  VVntcrn.     See  w  v.  i  ». 
Mineral  Wax.     -"   I'M 

Millfr'llio,    town    of    Northern     Italy,  in    the    province 
of   Kolomna,  about    Hi    mile-    N.    K.  of   the    eilyol     Boll 

li ilile  phiin.  ami  him  an  iniliictrioiiK  population 

i   'in    1*71). 

Mi'nrrsville,  a  v.  of  Trinity  oo.,  Cal.     Pop.  102. 
Minemvillc,  po^t-v.  of  Suiion  tp.,  Mei«-  .-.,..  0.,  0« 
i:     ,  ,      Coal  I    mine,!,  iiml  Malt  extensively  imui- 

ul'a.-l I    li  ''"I'-    I"11"- 

Minernvillc,   po-t  b.   of   Sehuylkill   oo.,    PH..  on  the 

Mine    11,11    b»Beh   of    Ihe     Philadelphia     ami    Iteii.lillR    It.    K. 

ami  tin-  We.  i  Branch  ol  the  Si-Inn  Ikill  River, and  thi 

lllinilKof  the   Peopled   P..  '        I:    -  ha      '•'•  piihli"  «'  i 

II  i-lniri-hitM.  I   weekly  new -paper.  1  li  hi  ai  v  .  e  v  el  I,  nl   water 

w.,rki..n  itooil  Bre  department,  2  foundries  I  anilnaeii 
nace,  ami  '.'nn  hn  '    oocupation 

,, f,     l',,p.  8689.     i  .  Ii.  KI.I.I..II.  Kn.  "  Iti  PI  BLIl  k». 

MinerNville,   po-t  v.   of   P-.a-.'-i    oo.,    It.,   near    l.inle 

Sail    I.;,  lie,   in   a   pi  o.lnel  i\  (•  K'"1'!  'li"triet. 

Miner'va,  a  (treat  lioimin  .livinily.  the  virgin  'hi" 

Identlfled  with  ihe  lin-ek  Athena,  whom  -h 

, h    ,,     emble.l.       She     wa-     the   pillion    of    the    all       ami    "I 

all  orafl      ,"|uirinit   'kill   ami  ta.-t.  tin-  Invi 
in-lrnmenlv.  an'l  the  Ireom-nl   Riii.le   of   men   in  bailie    an  1 

rani., -'I    lliii'l    unionit 

k  ii  pi- 
i  in  human  iiirairn,  ami  her  womhipp'-i       "  "    i 


on  other  'Ian  •  lon«.    she  ranked  tnira 

ill, i    ol  thi  I'apiiol.     Like  Athena,  »he  took  i.  prol 

I  in  human  iifrairn,  uml  her  worihlppCI 
I,,.,  n  111   piri-,1  niih  11  profouml  reven  ii'-e  for  her. 
>lini'li:i,   11    tf    "I    M:n    hull  00.,   la.      P"||-  !'•    n 
MllllT\ll,   po   I    >-    "I     Ma-'.n    00.,    K>.,   1.''    mill        "-    "I 
,lle.       Pop.    IM!. 

Minerva,  po-t  tp.  ol  M-  V..  in  th 

.,,,.    I"  mill       N-    K.  "f    Noilh  I'reek   Slate 
,,  iron  mine,  mamila  i 

ill,-,,  lunii.et-.  ami  in  »  pla.-e  .,i     n ier  reaort.     P"|'.  '•" 

>|IIIITX.'I.  po  l   >  .  of    Parll   Ip..  Stark   oo.,  <>.,  al-oiit   7 

.   S.    I'),  of    rievehill'l.  "ii    the   'I 

riev.-laml  ami  Pin  bui  I  oharoheii,  :'  p. 

« ho-,-,-..  I   hoieli.  a  foundry.  2  bankti,  1   m -.   naper,  1 

mill.   1   fmnilure  factory.       Pop.  iil.oiil    I'-'"1 
\\HMIi    llliOTIIKHS,    Kl.S.  "  MlMillVA    COHHEBCIAL. 
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Minervi'no  Mur'gc,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  tin: 
province  of  Hari  (Idle  Public.  This  rirli  and  commercial 
city  is  situated  on  an  eminence  about  '2  I  miles  from  linr- 

Ictta;  its  climate  i-<  healthy,  it-  buildiir.'     re  pe. -table. 

and  from  the  extent  unil  grandeur  of  tlic  view  it  commands 
it  has  been  culled  the  "  balcony"  of  Apulia.  Top.  in  1*7  I, 
[3,844. 

Mines,  Coal,  and  Mining.  See  MINING  ENGINKKII- 
IN<;. 

Mines,  Military.  I.  Gnu-mi  l>iii,i;t;<,n».—t\\e  term 
military  mine  originally  si'.riiiiic<l  a  subterranean  passage. 
In  Bodern  warfare  the  object  of  such  a  passage  in  usually 
t'i  deposit,  a  rpiantity  of  powder  for  subsequent  explosion, 
and  the  term  is  now  employed  to  de-i'j-nale  the  charge  as 
wcll  as  the  passage  leading  to  it.  This  subterranean  pas- 
sage is  called  a  -haft  when  it  is  vertical,  a  gallery  when  it 
is  horizontal  or  inclined  and  exceeds  in  dimensions  .''.'  X  4', 
anil  a  branch  when  it  is  under  these  dimensions.  When  a 
gallery  or  branch  is  inclined  it  is  called  ascending  or  de 
hug,  according  to  the  direction  of  its  indinalinn. 
Mines  u<cd  in  the.  attack  nre  genera  I ly  called  .-imply  mines  ; 
in  Hie  dde||,.c.  countermines.  In  the  latter  the  principal 
OOmmunfofttionfl,  be  in/  generally  prepared  long  in  advance, 
arc  lined  with  masonry;  in  the  former  wood  is  used  for 
lining. 

II.  t'nniHiinni-nlinnii  for  Mint-*   of  Attii<-l;.      The   names 
and  dimensions  in  the  clear  of  the  galleries  employed  in 
the  attack  are — 

1st,  (ii-'-ni  i ;<f'l:  >-ii.  ('.'  r,"  high  and  7'  wide,  used  for  the  descent 
Into  the  ditch  and  passage  of  cannon. 

2d,  l'rinri/>nl  1/n/lrri/.  I'.'  n"  high  and  '.','  I,"  wide,  used  for  the  de- 
scent into  t  In.  (I  it  I'll  and  passage  of  troops  two  abreast. 

rvl,  (\nnumn  '/.///.///,  .('  0"  high  and  :','  wirle,  used  for  all  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  attack,  being  executed  more  rapidly 
than  any  other. 

4th,  Itniiirli.  :','  r,"  high  and  V  I'."  wide',  used  to  reach  a  ]K>silion 
adjacent,  to  a  gallery;  is  too  small  to  work  In  for  a  dis- 
tance greater  than  ten  or  twelve  feet. 

The  wooden  linings  are  of  two  kinds — viz.  frames  and 
sheeting,  and  cases.  With  the  former  stout  frames  are 
placed  at  intervals  of  about  4  feet,  and  outside  them  suf 
iicient  sheeting  planks  to  prevent  the  earth  falling  in.  In 
shafts  two  pieces  of  (meeting  on  a  side,  and  in  galleries 
sheeting  for  the  top  only  will  generally  bo  required;  but 
the  case  sometimes  occurs  when 
it  is  necessary  to  close-sheet 
all  round.  A  mining  case  eon- 
tour  pieces  i,f  plank  ar- 
iaii_'c  1  with  mortises  and  ten- 
on '  l-'ig.  1).  Till:  ca-< 
lilt c- 1  ing,  I  her,  are  placed  touch- 
h  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  lining.  Notches  are 
cut,  iu  the  uprights  to  facilitate 
handling  them.  In  both  frames 
:iud  ea^es  the  pieces  laid  on  the 
ground  arc  called  groundsills, 
the  uprights  stanchions,  and  L.1 
the  top-  pieces  capsills.  In  our  f_l 
service  frames  and  sheeting  are 
preferred  to  till!  other  kind  of  lining,  though  the  USD  of 
eithei  ha-'  been  exceedingly  limited. 

In  driving  long  galleries  great  earc  must  be  taken  to 
provide  ventilation.  A  current  of  air  maybe  produced  by 
boring  a  hole  upward  to  the  surface;  or  by  a  fire  arranged 
HO  that  its  supply  of  air  niu-i  some  from  the  gallery;  or  by 
mechanical  'moans,  such  as  a  bellows  or  ventilating  fan. 
Should  there  be  two  galleries  parallel  to  each  other,  coni- 
iiiuni  MI  ion  opened  between  them  will  produce  a  current. 

III.  I,IK«HH<J  unil  AVci'iu/  .\liiii-n.     The  cavity  excavated 

n.powdct  i-  called  the  chamber.     It  is  usually 

pla-'-d  at,  the  extremity  of  a  branch,  and  is  cut  at  right 

to  it.     In  dry  soil  the  powder  is  deposited  in  hags, 

the  e  being  kept  liom  contact,  with  the  ground  by  straw  or 

.ood.      In  damp   soil   the  bags  must  be  coated  with 

proof  composition,  or   the   powder   put  into  a  uatoi 

box.      The    powder,    having    been    depo-itcd,   is   con- 

nc' te  i  uilh  tiie  -urfaee  by  a  fu/.e  in  the  shape  of  the  oiili 

nary   safety- fu/.e.  powde;    lio  e,  oj    ele-liio  wires.  gem-iall. 

tin'  latter.     To  prevent  the  four,  of  the  explosion   acting 

in   the  diie'.hnn   ot    thf   gallery,  it  is  necessary  to   fill   the 

hitler  up  for  a  eoi tain  d i -ta ie-c  with   -olid  materials.      Tin  - 

operation  is  called  t ping.     To  get  the  lull  died  of  the 

powder,  the  tamping  should  extend  from  tin:  ehalg' 
taii'.c  of  at    I'-a    t   0111     and  a  half  time-    the  line  of  least    rc- 
ei     IV.  below. |     A  given  effect    may  he   pi  oduci-d, 
.  er.  witli  \<-'-  'and  in  Iced   without  am  ,  tamping,  pro 
vided  the   .  illicieotly  iiierca   cd,  though   it.  is   at 

tile  i-n-t   of  '••,,i-iderable  dan,  When   the 

tanipin-r  i     dimini    he  I  one  third,  tie-  charge     hould   he  in 

th  ;  when  two  lhinh,the  charge  should  he 
increased  one-half;  and  when  the  mine  is  not,  tamped,  the 


charge  should  be  doubled.  The  materials  used  far  tamping 
may  be  the  earth  just  excavated  or  s:ind  bags--/.  ?.  bags 
filled  with  earth  or  Hand,  'file  latter  are  the  belter,  as  Ihev 
are  more  quickly  deposited.  Those  farthest  from  the  cham- 
ber are  a.lso  more  readily  removed  after  the  explosion;  the 
consistency  of  the  others  is  destroyed. 

Mines  may  he  tired  (or,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
sprung)  by  electricity.  In  the  ordinary  : -afelv  lu/c.  or  by 
powder-hose.  The  first  is  by  tar  the  preferable  method. 
Powder-hose  is  a  long  cylinder  of  linen  or  calico,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  powder.  The  cylinder  having 
been  prepared  is  filled  from  the  top  of  a  house.  The  outer 
end  is  ignited  by  a  piece  of  porttirc  or  safety  fuze.  The 
powder  hose  by  its  explosion  itself  poisons  the  galleiie-, 
and  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  simullanenu  ,.  \  pio  ion  of 
several  mines.  The  same  may  be  suid,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
of  ,-afcty-fuzc.  They  are  ic.-orted  to  only  when  tin  i 
no  facilities  for  creating  the  electric  current. 

IV.  Chnrget  and  A'omc;i,7.//,i/ , .  The  e,\plosi\e  ur.  .1  -u 
military  mines  is  generally  gunpowder  nit  ro  gl  \  cei  im-, 
gnu  col  ton.  and  other  \  iolenl explosives  being  I  »u  sudden  in 
their  action  to  have  the  lift  ing  effect  j  equh  cd.  These  com 

| ml.    ma;,       onelii.ic      I .-cd    in  small    mine.-    in  a    rigid 

medium  like  rock  or  masonry,  where  a  Hidden  blow  will 
do  tin:  work  required  ;  lull  they  are  not  suited  to  the  gcn- 
eial  pnrpn  es  of  the  military  miner. 

'  The  effects  caused  by  an  explosion  underground  depend 
upon  the  .[iiaulil  v  of  powder,  upon  it  depth  below  the  xur- 
ta  ..aid  upon  the  Hat  III  e  of  t  he  soil.  besides  the  di.  I  III  h 

ance  at  the  surface,  there  is  a  violent,  internal  commotion 
which  extends  in  all  directions.  The  di  -lann  to  uhieh 
this  commotion  extends  are  called  the  radii  of  rupture. 
When  the  charge  is  so  small  as  not  t/i  produce  any  < -!b  .  t  at 
the  surface,  the  radii  of  rupture  are  equal  in  all  direct  ions  ; 
but  when  the  charge  is  sufficiently  large  to  produce  a  ora- 
tor, the  horizontal  radii  of  rupture  are  much  greater  than 
the  vertical  radii.  The  radius  of  the  circular  opening  on 
the  ground  is  called  the  radius  of  the  crater.  The  shortest 
line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  charge  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground  is  called  the  lino  of  lea  t  re  i  lance,  and  is 
always  measured  in  feet.  The  line  drawn  front  the  centre 
of  the  charge  to  the  edge  of  the  crater  is  called  the  radius 
of  explosion.  A  crater  of  which  the  diameter  is  equal  to 
the  line  of  least  resistance  is  called  a  one-lined  cnilci  ; 
when  the  diameter  is  double  the  line  of  least  i< 
two  lined  crater,  and  so  on.  Mines  charged  so  us  to  pro- 
duce two-lined  craters  are  known  as  common  mines,  and 
are.  those  generally  employed  to  produce  destructive,  effects 
at  the  surface.  If  more  heavily  charged,  they  are  called 
globes  of  compression  or  overcharged  mines;  these  are 
employed  to  produce  destructive  effects  beneath  the  surface; 
for  example,  to  destroy  the  enemy's  galleries.  Those  with 
smaller  charges  are  called  undercharged  nnnes,  ami  are 
frequently  used  by  the  defence  to  avoid  making  large  ex- 
cavations in  which  the  enemy  can  obtain  cover  for  a  lodg- 
ment. Those  with  charges  so  small  as  not,  to  produce  any 
crater  are  called  camouflets  j  they  are  used  to  blow  in  the 
wall  of  earth  remaining  between  two  hostile  miners.  A 
small  mine,  with  a  line  of  least  resistance  not  greater  than 
10',  formed  by  sinking  a  shaft  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  placing  the  charge  ut  the  bottom  of  it,  is  termed 
afougasse;  its  object  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
more  modern  torpedo.  A  stone  fougasse  consists  of  an 
excavation  in  the  form  of  u  frustum  of  a  cone,  with  its 
axis  inclined  towards  the  enemy,  at  the  bottom  of  which  in 
placed  a  charge  of  powder.  The  powder  i-  covered  with  a 
platform  of  planks,  anil  this  with  a  heap  of  stones  or  bricks. 
The  explosion  throws  the  bitter  forward,  scattering  them 
over  a  large  surface.  Its  action  resembles  that  of  a  mo,  tar, 
and  it  is  not  strictly  a  mine,  though  generally  classed  at 
such. 

('barges  are  said  to  be  at  one.  two.  tine. ,  etc.  lined  in- 
tervals when  the  di-tann  -  li,  t  •/.<,. n  then  centres  are  ro- 
-  pec  lively  one- half,  two  hah  e..  three  lialie-.  etc.  of  I  he  sum 
of  their  lines  of  least  resistance.  It  is  generuli 
sumed  that,  the  volunp  of  a  I  wo  lined  crater  is  equal  to 
four-sixths  of  the  cube  ol  tbe  In,.,  of  least  resistance. 

The  following  are  the  formula-  employed  at  Chatham. 
England,  for  calculating  the  powder  charge-  o!  IMIIM  an d 
their  i-adii  of  rupture  in  eaith.  Kcpnvcnt  i  n;;  I  he  i  adius 
of  the  crater  by  r,  the  ehaigc  ol  powder  iu  pounds  by  c, 
and  the  line  of  least  resistance  by  I, 

In  H  common  mine,  r       fat». 

In  :n i  ,'„ {(r  —  J)O.H  +  Pf. 

In  an  undercharged  mine    t       j(i\l  —  (l  —  rf).H}*. 

An   undercharged    mine    I,.-. OS    a    caniouMct   when  the 

\alii'.  gi  -.  ei,    t.,    ,     in    I  In     ,  .|  ua  t  ion    i  -    IcsH  than   |/. 

The  horizontal  radii  of  ruptn 

In  a  common  mine,  |/. 

In  an  overcharged  mine,  |[fr  —  t)<t.H  )  /]. 
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The  vertical  radii  of  rupture  are — 

In  a  common  mine,  I  /2  or  (  X  1.4142. 
In  an  overcharged  mine,  [(r— I)  0.8  +  /]  VI. 
The  quantity  of  powder  for  a  common  mine  in  earth 
having  been  found  by  the  above  formula,  the  proper  amount 
for  a  different  medium  may  bo  obtained  with  sufficient  ap- 
proximation by  multiplying  the  calculated  amount  by 

1.2f>  for  dry  sand; 

1.31    "   wet  sand; 

1.41    "  earth  mingled  with  stones; 

1.55   "  clay  mingled  with  tufa; 

1.66    "   poor  masonry ; 

2.25   "  rock ; 

2.50   "  good  masonry. 

V.  Contitermiiict. — The  object  of  countermines  has  been, 
in  the  past — 1st,  to  repel  the  enemy's  miner;  2d,  to  annoy 
the  besieger  by  their  powerful  moral  effect ;  and,  lid,  to 
overthrow  the  siege-works  erected  near  the  fortress,  such 
as  trench  cavaliers,  saps,  and  breaching  batteries.  The 
increased  power  of  modern  artillery  has  rendered  them  less 
necessary  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose,  but  at  the  same 
time  has  made  it  more  probable  that  they  will  be  needed 
for  the  first,  since  an  attacking  force,  finding  its  advance 
more  difficult  on  the  surface,  will  resort  more  frequently  to 
underground  works.  A  system  of  countermines  consists 
of  two  parts — viz.  that  exterior  to  the  main  diK-h,  and  tli:it 
under  and  within  the  main  ditch.  The  two  leading  prin- 
ciples to  be  observed  in  its  arrangement  are — 1st,  to  make 
each  group  of  chambers  and  branches  independent  of  the 
others,  by  giving  it  a  separate  communication  with  the 
main  gallery  in  rear,  so  that  the  destruction  of  one  group 
may  not  paralyze  another:  and.  2il,  to  present  the  ends 
of  galleries  to  the  blows  of  the  enemy,  rather  than  the 
flanks,  since  the  effects  of  his  globes  of  compression  are 
thus  much  diminished. 

Fig.  2  shows  an  arrangement  of  the  most  important  gal- 
leries in  a  system  of  countermines.  The  continuous  gal- 
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lery  A  B  C  is  placed  behind  the  counterscarp,  and  is  the 
base  of  the  first  part  of  the  system  ;  it  is  called  the  coun- 
terscarp gallery.  The  galleries  aaa  are  called  galleries 
of  communication.  The  galleries  b  b  b,  of  which  the  func- 
tion is  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  miner,  are  called  listening 
galleries.  The  galleries  err  are  called  transversals;  their 
object  is  to  facilitate  ventilation  and  the  service  of  the 
mines.  In  the  second  part  of  the  system — not  shown  in 
the  diagram — the  mines  under  the  ditch,  having  for  their 
main  object  to  disperse  the  debris  from  the  breaches,  :irr 
placed  in  front  of  the  foot  of  the  scarp.  Their  branches 
debouch  from  a  gallery  behind  the  scarp  and  about  twenty 
yards  from  it,  called  the  scarp  gallery.  This  gallery  serves 
as  the  base  to  all  the  mines  within  the  scarp. 

Only  such  galleries  arc  constructed  in  masonry  in  time 
of  peace  as  arc  under  the  close  protection  of  the  works  on 
the  surface ;  since  if  they  are  carried  far  out,  the  enemy 
who,  it  must  be  assumed,  knows  their  position,  can  pass 
rapidly  over  and  thus  paralyze  a  part  of  them. 

VI.  Subterranean  Warfare. — The  attack  and  defence  by 
mines  is  not  limited  to  the  case  of  a  regularly  countermined 
fortress.  Countermines  may  often  be  improvised  after  the 
investment  of  a  place.  In  the  attack  the  miner  should 
advance  by  several  galleries,  the  outer  or  flank  ones  being 
guarded  by  branches  as  listeners,  and  should  push  his  ad- 
vance with  great  vigor,  at  the  eame  time  taking  all  pre- 
cautions to  discover  the  enemy  and  to  conceal  his  own  ap- 
proach. Upon  discovering  the  enemy's  presence,  he  must 


at  once  establish  globes  of  compression,  to  destroy  the 
countermines.  But  before  springing  them  he  must  prepare 
for  the  following  operations,  which  are  to  immediately 
follow:  viz.  1st,  to  occupy  and  intrench  himself  in  the 
craters ;  2d,  to  construct  shelters  for  the  troops  ordered  to 
protect  them  from  sorties;  and,  3d,  to  establish  surface 
communication  between  them  and  his  trenches.  The  latter 
is  done  by  means  of  the  sap.  and  by  intermediate  small 
mines  which  are  sprung  at  the  same  time  as  the  globes. 
As  soon  as  he  has  occupied  the  craters,  the  besieger  should 
sink  a  shaft  and  debouch  with  his  galleries.  These  will 
generally  bo  directed  straight  to  the  front  to  continue  the 
attack,  but  sometimes  also  in  a  lateral  direction,  either  to 
unite  two  craters  by  the  explosion  of  intermediate  small 
mines,  or  as  a  precaution  to  guard  his  flanks.  Should  he 
be  unable  to  advance  with  galleries,  he  may  pass  rapidly 
over  the  surface  with  the  flying  sap,  and  sink  a  shaft  over 
the  countermines.  This  shaft,  being  heavily  charged,  may 
be  fired  without  tamping,  and  will  crush  in  the  galleries 
near  it.  It  is  called  a  shaft  of  attack. 

Should  the  enemy  open  a  crater  by  the  explosion  of  a 
countermine,  the  besieger  will  occupy  it  and  proceed  to 
search  for  the  gallery  leading  to  it.  Having  taken  pos- 
session of  the  gallery,  he  may  convert  it  into  a  trench  by 
the  simultaneous  explosion  of  heaps  of  powder  deposited 
in  it  from  distance  to  distance.  The  besieger  should  use 
largo  charges  of  powder,  as  a  general  rule  employing  globes 
of  compression. 

In  the  defence  the  besieged  should  suspend  his  labors 
several  times  a  day  to  listen.  As  soon  as  he  hears  the 
enemy,  he  should  push  forward  a  brunrh  to  meet  him  ;  or 
he  may  at  once  excavate  a  chamber  and  load  it  as  a  eantnii- 
flct.  and  then  wait  until  the  enemy  is  near  enough.  The 
object  of  the  besieged  is  t<>  destroy  us  much  of  the  enemy's 
galleries  as  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  he  avoids  pro- 
ducing  deep  craters  at  the  surface  in  which  his  enemy  c:m 
make  a  lodgment.  Hence,  he  should  place  his  mines  at 
such  a  depth  that,  even  while  he  employs  considerable 
charges,  these  shall  not  produce  extensive  craters,  and  he 
must  not  spring  them  until  the  distance  of  the  enemy  is 
led  than  the  line  of  lea-t  rariltance.  1'nder  favorable 
circumstances  he  should  himself  occupy  a  crater.  Alter 
the  enemy  has  sprung  his  globes  of  compression,  the  be- 
sieged, besides  keeping  up  a  heavy  artillery  lire  on  the 
craters,  should  at  once  n<h  am-e  with  numerous  branches 
close  up  to  them,  in  front  and  on  both  Hanks.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  preventing  the  enemy  from  debouching  with  a 
gallery,  ho  proceeds  to  drive  him  out  of  the  crater  by  fur- 
ther explosions.  He  opposes  the  sinking  of  shafts  of  attack 
over  his  countermines  by  countersign-,  made  by  boring  a 
hole  upward,  loading,  and  firing  it.  He  repels  the  stc.nn 
ing  of  his  galleries  by  barricading  his  !<»>pholcd  doors,  and 
firing  a  smoke-ball  on  the  enemy's  side:  the  latter  being 
thus  driven  away,  he  has  time  to  effect  an  explosion  which 
shall  destroy  a  portion  of  bis  gallery,  and  thus  raise  an 
effective  barrier. 

VII.  Skftch  of  the  Hiilnrif  af  Miniuj. — Military  mines 
have  been  used  in  war  since  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
They  were  originally  employed  by  the  attack  to  obtain 
secret  access  to  the  interior  of  the  besieged  place,  and  later 
to  reach  the  foundations  of  fortress  walls,  under  which  con- 
siderable excavations  were  made,  the  walls  being  supported 
by  temporary  props  of  timber  which  were  afterwards  set  on 
fire.  The  defence  wa«  not  Blow  to  adopt  this  weapon,  and 
employed  it  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  fill  up 
the  ditch,  by  carrying  away  from  below  what  he  deposited 
above,  and  to  make  cavities  under  the  heavy  movable 
towers  and  battering-rams,  into  which  these  machines  were 
to  fall,  thus  becoming  disabled.  Subterranean  combats 
with  the  sword  and  buckler  were  not  uncommon  even  us 
I  late  as  the  Middle  Ages.  At  the  siege  of  Alelun,  in  I  IU'0, 
'  the  besiegers  excavated  a  mine  and  the  besieged  a  coun- 
l  termine.  in  which  they  held  a  sort  of  tournament,  in  which 
Henry  V. of  England  ami  the  duke  of  Burgundy  took  part. 
Gunpowder  had  been  discovered  for  nearly  two  centuries 
before  it  was  applied  to  mines,  and  the  first  attempt  to  use 
it  was  unsuccessful.  In  1487  a  Genoese  engineer  opened  a 
breach  with  gunpowder  in  the  citadel  of  Sassano  in  Tus- 
cany, but  the  breach  was  incomplete  and  produced  no  re- 
sults. This  attempt  was  witnessed  by  Pedro  Navarro,  a 
Spanish  captain,  who  in  1500  repeated  the  experiment  in 
I  the  island  of  Cepliahmia,  and  with  more  success.  Three 
years  later,  at  the  Chateau  d'CEuf  at  Naples,  he  obtained 
a  success  so  striking  that  mining  became  at  once  the  means 
generally  employed  for  destroying  works  of  defence.  It 
\\a-  so  efficient  that  sometimes  when  the  besieger  had  pre- 
pared his  mine  he  would  invite  the  besieged  to  inspect  it, 
and  the  latter  having  verified  its  existence,  would  surren- 
der at  once.  This  occurred  at  Milan  in  1515. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  defence  to  repel  this  method  of 
attack  were  of  a  passive  nature.  They  excavated  galleries 
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cither  in  front  of  or  behind  the  foundations.  By  the  for- 
mer they  cut  off  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  lying  in 
wait  for  him  attacked  him  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appear- 
ance. By  the  latter  they  sought  to  draw  the  action  of  the 
enemy's  mine  away  from  their  walls,  by  allowing  it  to  vent 
itself  in  the  direction  of  their  gallery,  rather  than  against 
the  wall.  Sometimes  they  advanced  to  the  chamber  while 
the  enemy  was  tamping,  and  either  cut  oft"  the  powder-hose 
or  carried  away  the  powder.  Hut  the  besieged  soon  passed 
to  a  more  active  defence.  He  surrounded  his  ramparts 
with  galleries,  from  which  ran  out  branches  provided  with 
mine-chambers  established  at  different  depths,  and  he  de- 
stroyed by  successive  explosions  the  works  of  the  besieger 
as  he  advanced.  Arranged  under  the  glacis,  the  counter- 
mines prevented  the  enemy  crossing  it  and  establishing  his 
breaching  and  counter  batteries ;  under  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  they  served  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  passage,  and 
to  remove  the  debris  at  the  foot  of  the  breaches;  in  the 
body  of  the  parapet  they  obstructed  the  assault.  Their 
utility  was  so  evident  that  all  the  great  powers  organized 
and  attached  to  their  military  forces  bodies  of  miners. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  vast  systems  of  counter- 
mines were  proposed  by  various  authors,  and  some  of  them 
were  in  part  executed.  Mines  were  arranged  in  several 
tiers,  so  as  to  blow  up  the  same  portion  of  ground  several 
times,  and  some  were  advanced  as  far  as  the  second  parallel. 
One  writer  (Delorme)  claimed  that  he  could  blow  up  the 
same  portion  of  ground  as  many  as  thirty  times.  Another 
(Dubiiat)  proposed  to  go  below  the  water-level,  so  as  to  be 
certain  of  getting  lower  than  his  enemy.  The  enormous 
cost  of  these  systems  was  an  objection,  but  the  jrreat  ad- 
vantage of  being  the  first  in  possession  of  the  ground 
caused  some  of  them  to  be  executed  on  a  large  scale  at 
many  of  the  European  fortresses.  In  subterranean  war- 
fare the  attack  could  not  take  advantage  of  its  prepon- 
derance in  numbers,  and  the  defence  seemed  to  resume 
once  more  its  superiority.  This  state  of  affairs  was  based 
upon  the  generally  received  opinion  that  no  crater  could  be 
formed  of  which  the  diameter  should  be  greater  than  twice 
its  depth,  and  that  the  interior  effect  of  an  explosion  was 
very  limited.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Belidor  discovered  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and  thereby 
revolutionized  the  whole  art  of  subterranean  warfare.  He 
found  that  by  using  very  large  charges  he  obtained  an  in- 
terior commotion  sufficient  to  destroy  galleries  at  a  distance 
equal  to  four  times  the  line  of  least  resistance.  He  gave 
to  mines  so  charged  the  name  of  "  globes  of  compression." 
By  their  employment  the  besieger  could  clear  the  ground 
for  a  considerable  distance  without  coining  himself  within 
range  of  the  more  limited  mines  of  defence.  They  were  first 
used  in  war  at  the  siege  of  Schweidnitz  in  1762.  These 
globes,  however,  required  considerable  time  for  their  prep- 
aration, since  to  give  them  a  long  line  of  least  resistance 
it  was  necessary  to  descend  to  a  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface  and  employ  a  long  branch  to  give  room  for  the 
requisite  tamping.  This  enabled  an  active  enemy  to  place 
a  small  mine  near  them  and  destroy  them  ;  until  MouzS 
discovered  that  by  increasing  the  charge  the  tamping 
might  be  diminished. 

Belidor's  globes  of  compression  had  an  effect  upon  sys- 
tems of  countermines  similar  to  that  which  artillery  had 
upon  fortifications ;  that  is,  it  became  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence to  be  an  active  and  not  a  passive  one.  The  com- 
plicated and  costly  system  of  countermines  gave  way  to 
simpler  preliminary  arrangements,  with  a  view  to  greater 
vigilance  and  activity  during  the  time  of  action.  Some 
military  engineers  have  proposed  to  drop  countermines 
altogether,  but  that,  it  is  believed,  they  cannot  afford  to  do. 

The  most  recent  employment  of  mines  on  a  large  scale 
was  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  1855.  An  excellent  ac- 
count of  them  is  given  in  the  Defense  He  Sebattnpal,  i-.r/xnf 
tie  la  Guen-e  tonterraine,  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Gen.  Todlebon  by  Col.  Frolow  of  the  engineers,  and  printed 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1870,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred 
for  an  illustration  of  the  subject.  O.  H.  ERNST. 

Mine'ville,  post-v.  of  Moriah  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Lake  Champ  lain  and  Moriah  R.  R.,  has  valuable  iron- 
mincs. 

Minghet'ti  (MARCO),  b.  in  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1818; 
studied  physical  and  social  science  almost  without  assist- 
ance, and  as  soon  as  he  was  of  age  he  travelled  extensively 
in  Italy,  France;,  and  Germany.  In  184B  he  pronounced  a 
discourse  at  liolognaon  the  corn-law  reform  in  England,  de- 
claring himself  in  favor  of  free  trade.  His  next  work  was  a 
Dialogue  mi  tlif  /'/li/oeriphi/  H/ Hillary.  In  1854  he  published 
an  essay  on  the  Deeny  nf  the  Fine  Arts  and  a  eulogy  on 
<i;i-iano  Ucc'chi:  in  1859  a  treatise  entitled  Delia  Eeono- 
nn<i  pttblieft,  tli'lli'  HUT  attinrnzc  con  la  morale  e  col  diritto, 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  his  works.  Meanwhile, 
Minghctti  had  established  in  1846  a  journal,  II  febineo, 


I  which  gave  him  great  consideration  at  Bologna.  In  1847 
I  he  was  invited  to  Rome  as  member  of  the  Consulta  della 
I  Finalize.  In  ISIS  he  was  named  by  Pius  IX.  minister  of 
public  instruction,  but  on  the  defection  of  the  pope  from 
the  liberal  cause  Minghetti  left  the  ministry  and  hastened 
to  the  Lombard  camp,  where  he  was  appointed  captain  on 
the  staff  of  Carlo  Alberto.  After  the  battle  of  Goito  he  was 
created  major,  and  after  that  of  Custoza  (1848)  he  was  dec- 
orated by  the  hand  of  the  king  himself.  Rossi  invited  him 
to  form  a  part  of  his  constitutional  ministry.  Minghetti 
arrived  at  Rome  on  the  very  day  of  the  assassination  of 
his  friend,  and  at  once  published  an  indignant  protest 
against  the  infamous  crime.  Pius  IX.  desired  Minghetti 
to  take  the  place  of  the  murdered  minister,  but  he  refused, 
and  returned  to  the  Picdmontcse  army.  After  the  battle 
of  Novara  he  gave  himself  up  to  his  private  studies,  tak- 
ing part  in  politics  only  when  it  was  necessary  to  sustain 
the  policy  of  Cavour.  In  1858  he  went  to  Egypt  and  Sinai ; 
in  1859  he  was  appointed  by  Cavour  secretary-general  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  secure  the 
annexation  of  the  duchies  and  of  the  Romagna.  After  the 
peace  of  Villafranca  he  became  a  member  of  the  assembly 
of  the  Romagna,  and  upon  the  annexation  he  was  elected 
member  of  Parliament  from'  Bologna.  In  1860,  Minghetti 
was  named  minister  of  the  interior,  in  1862  minister  of 
finance,  and  at  the  same  time  president  of  the  council ;  in 
1864  he  effected  a  loan  of  700,000,000  francs,  and  with  the 
concurrence  and  aid  of  Peruzzi  brought  about  the  famous 
September  convention  which  transferred  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  to  Florence.  In  the  Menabrea  ministry 
Minghetti  was  at  the  head  of  the  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial department.  At  present  (1875)  he  is  president  of 
the  council  and  minister  of  finance,  and  is  equally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  cultivated  and  powerful  writer  and  an  elo- 
quent orator. 

Min'go,  tp.  of  White  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  80. 

Mingo,  tp.  of  Bates  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  789. 

Mingo,  tp.  of  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1240. 

Mingo,  tp.  of  Williamsburg  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  627. 

Mingo,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  West  Va.     Pop.  537. 

Min'ho,  or  Entre  Douro-e-Minho,  the  northern- 
most, the  most  densely  peopled,  and  the  best  cultivated 
province  of  Portugal,  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Atlantic,  N. 
by  the  Minho,  and  S.  by  the  Douro.  Area,  2044  square 
miles.  Pop.  971,001.  The  surface  is  much  diversified  by 
mountains  and  valleys;  the  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  but  the 
mild,  moist  climate,  the  copious  streams  fit  for  irrigation, 
and  a  most  careful  cultivation  have  made  it  very  produc- 
tive. Useful  minerals  are  found,  but  not  much  worked. 
Trade  and  manufactures  are  flourishing.  Cap.  Oporto. 

Minho  [Spanish  jftfto],  a  river  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
rises  in  Galicia,  forms  for  some  distance  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  after  a 
course  of  130  miles. 

Min'iature,  a  delicate  style  of  painting,  generally  ap- 
plied to  very  small  portraits,  whence  a  "  miniature."  The 
word  is  also  used  as  an  adjective  to  indicate  anything  in  a 
reduced  form  retaining  all  its  original  appearance.  Thus, 
"  Tragedy  is  the  miniature  of  human  life."  The  term  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  minium,  "  vermilion,"  once  employed 
in  MSS.  for  capital  letters,  which  were  afterwards  devel- 
oped into  ornaments  with  small  portraits.  In  Middle 
Latin  miniare  means  to  "color"  or  ''write  in  red."  The 
word  "  miniature  "  long  continued  to  be  used  for  red.  "  If 
the  names  of  other  saints  are  distinguished  with  miniature, 
the  Virgin's  ought  to  shine  with  gold."  (Hicks.)  Warton 
uses  miniature  for  colored  with  red. 

Miniature  painting  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — that 
of  the  illuminated  manuscripts,  which  was  always  executed 
on  parchment,  and  the  modern  art  so  called,  applicable  to 
any  material,  but  for  which  ivory  plates  almost  invariably 
serve  as  the  ground.  The  miniatori  or  illuminators  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  distinguished  for  great  care,  especially 
in  the  preparation  of  their  colors,  which  are  generally  as 
fresh  to-day  as  when  first  applied.  After  the  invention  of 
printing  had  superseded  calligraphy  and  illumination,  the 
demand  for  pictures,  whether  small  portraits  or  reduced 
copies  of  larger  works,  by  no  means  diminished:  it  in  fact 
greatly  increased,  and  the  art  assumed  new  characteristics. 
Though  less  modern  in  many  respects  than  their  Italian 
contemporaries,  Hemling,  and  especially  Holbein  (d.  1554), 
may  be  regarded  as  the  fathers  of  the  present  miniature. 
The  earlier  painters  used  egg,  gum,  or  glue  as  a  vehicle, 
though  D'Agincourt  mentions  some  works  the  colors  of 
;  which  were  insoluble  in  water.  They  always  employed 
j  body-colors  thickened  with  white;  thus,  the  shades  were 
j  not  executed  with  a  transparent  medium,  but  with  light 
colors  which  were  opaque.  Many  of  the  old  miniaturists 
painted  in  oil.  Opaque  coloring  was  really  better  suited 
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to  parchment  and  to  the  state  of  art  at  that  time  than  the 
transparent.  Hut  as  it  was  found  that  the  exquisite  and 
peculiar  tone  of  ivory  with  its  barely  perceptible  grain 
(see  IVORV)  bore  a  resembrance  to  the  human  complexion, 
transparent  hues  were  more  and  more  employed,  until  the 
body-colors  were  limited  to  drapery  and  the  accessories. 
In  fact,  the  delicate  cross-hatching  or  cancellation  which 
is  peculiar  to  ivory,  and  which  aids  in  producing  the  infi- 
nite Mendings  of  the  skin,  had  a  great  influence  in  not 
only  inducing  the  free  use  of  transparent  colors,  but  in 
changing  the  style  from  stippling  (or  dotting),  or  washing 
and  broad  coloring,  to  kamtatff,  or  making  repeated  small 
lines,  which  are  graduated  and  varied  in  every  possible 
way  to  produce  the  requisite  effect.  At  present,  opaque 
colors  are  very  sparingly  used  for  occasional  touching. 
The  paints  and  brushes  are  the  same  which  are  employed 
in  all  water-color  painting  or  illuminating.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  miniaturists  may  be  cited  Nicholas 
Milliard  (d.  1619),  Isaac  Oliver  (d.  1617),  who  was  em- 
ployed by  Queen  Elizabeth;  Anne  Segers  (1550),  Jean 
Miclich  (1572),  Giovanni  Cerva  (1620),  F.  do  Lianno 
(1625),  J.  Ligorio  (1627),  Scorza  (1631),  F.  and  M.  de  Cos- 
tello  (1636),  Castulli  (1637),  Bauer  (1610),  Du  Gucrricr 
flU.V.l).  Stcfaneschi  (1059),  Fruitiers  (1660),  Oliver  (1660), 
Gerbier  (1661),  T.  Flatman  (1668),  Sam.  Cooper  (1672), 
who  painted  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.;  Padre  Pittorino 
(1662),  Berganzone  (1662),  Garzoni  (1670).  With  the 
eighteenth  century  miniature  painting  became  more  pop- 
ular than  ever,  the  unlimited  gallantry  of  the  Regency  in 
France  causing  a  great  demand  for  pictures,  especially  for 
nude  subjects.  This  had  at  least  one  good  result  in  the  in- 
erea  sod  study  of  anatomy  mid  flesh- tints.  Prominent  among 
these  raufK  of  tlic  pencil  was  Klingstcdt  (b.  at  Riga  1657; 
d.  at  Paris  1734),  who  called  himself  the  "  Raphael  of 
snuff-boxes,"  since  such  works  as  his  were  invariably  set 
in  such  objects.  The  duke  de  la  Fcrres  once  paid  12,000 
livres  for  a  Leda  by  Arland  of  Geneva,  which  picture  the 
artist  in  a  fit  of  penitence  repurchased  and  destni\r.|. 
Ladies  now  began  to  distinguish  themselves  as  minia- 
turists; among  those  were  Elisabeth  Sophie  Cheron  (1711  I 
and  Uiovauna  Maria  Clementina.  Greatest  of  all  the 
artists  of  her  time  in  this  stylo  was  the  Venetian  Rosalha 
Carrara,  who  came  to  Paris  about  1720.  Her  chief  work 
was  a  portrait  of  Louis  XV.  About  1750,  MassT-  was  the 
popular  miniaturist.  Tie  painted  a  portrait  of  the  mar- 
shal de  Richelieu,  which  Voltaire  in  a  poem  declares  was 
to  be  found  in  a  thousand  snuff-boxes.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished miniaturists  of  this  time  mentioned  liy  Millin 
( IHi-t /mi null -e  <!<•»  ll'-nn.e  A  ,-ix.  IS06)  and  Laroufse  (lli<-t. 
Unit-.)  are  Jacques  Ferrand,  Charlier,  and  (Jarand,  who 
painted  Diderot;  Joseph  Camerata  (1761),  Melendez, 
Haudcmin,  G.  A.  Wolfgang.  I)e  Mcytens  (1770).  Ismacl 
Alengs,  and  Jean  (!r;»s.  I'nder  Louis  XVI.  miniature- 
heroine  -till  more  the  fashion;  the  art  was  specially  pat- 
ronized by  Marie  Antoinette.  The  great  artists  of  this 
era  were  Vincent,  De  la  Chausse"e,  Mosnier,  De  Musson. 
Ko'nig,  Chodowieeky,  Fiiger.  Do  Villers,  and  the  great  Hall, 
a  Swede,  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  Van  Dyck  of 
miniature  painting.  He  was  followed  by  Siccardi  and 
Fragonard,  Vestier  and  Xiicl  Halle.  With  the  next  gen- 
eration came  Saint,  l-abey.  Augustin,  and  Duchesne  de 
Gisors  (b.  1770,  d.  1856).  This  latter  is  claimed  by  the 
French,  not  without  reason,  as  the  greatest  of  modern 
miniature  painters.  He  was  in  this  as  in  enamels  a  true 
artist.  This  art  has  produced  many  distinguished  female 
painters:  among  others  of  our  time,  Mme.  de  Mirbel  and 
Mine.  Herbelin.  In  England  and  America  the  names  of 
lloskins,  Gibson,  Newton,  Ross,  Thorburn,  Malbone, 
Charles  Fraser,  Inman,  and  Staig  are  well  known.  The 
last  phase  of  miniature  painting  is  one  of  decadence,  since 
it  consists  simply  of  applying  color  to  photographs.  This 
has  become  an  art  by  itself,  and  is  rapidly  improving,  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  its  best  development  its  best 
productions  are  thus  far  very  much  inferior  to  third-class 
miniatures.  It  seems  to  be  a  fixed  law  in  art  that  substitu- 
tion of  mechanism  for  human  skill  involves  deterioration. 
The  principal  works  on  this  subject  are  the  Tmitf  dr.  la 
Miniature,  by  Catherine  Perrot  (1625);  Felibien,  Entrf- 
ti'  M*  ttur  fen  We*,  etc.  (lea  pins  exeeflt-n*  /Wiif/vs  (vol.  vi.)  ; 
Traite  de  Miniature,  ,-ir.  (Lyons,  1672) ;  The  Schar.l  of  Min- 
iature ( 1  7,'!3)  and  AH  of  I'ainliutt  i'ii  Miniature  (1750),  both 
from  the  French;  L'Aendemie  de  la  Peintiire,  etc.  (Paris, 
1679) ;  Eliie  lircnnesi,  A'anienelatnra  triUnijuin,  etc.  (1680) ; 
Traite  de  Miniature,  by  Vincent  de  Montpetit  (1765); 

Trattato  del  liiiteano  e  detla  Pittatitra   in  Mnnntxra  (Venice, 

1668);  fntfodnetion  it  la  Miniature,  par  M.  Wayol  (Amst., 
1771);  Trnitt  mtr  I'A  ft  ;/'  f>f  in'lrr  I'll  Minintnre.  ete.,  par  M. 
Violet  (Paris,  1788):  Kletneni  de  la  Peintitre,  by  De  Piles: 
Bellart,  Ei-ale  de  in  Minininre  (1817);  L.  Mansion,  Lettres 
snr  la  Miniature  (1823),  a  book  in  which  the  principles  of 
painting  are  taught  in  a  series  of  sentimental  letters  to  a 


young  lady,  the  whole  ending  with  a  marriage.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  of  it  was  published  by  R.  Ackermaim. 
Also,  Manuel  de  Miniature,  by  Vigaier  and  Langlois  Lon- 
gucville  (Eneyelopedie.  lloret}.  All  the  artists'  color-shops 
at  the  present  day  can  supply  the  student  with  cheap 
handbooks  teaching  the  elementary  principles  of  minia- 
ture painting.  CIIAKLKK  (i.  LKLAND. 

Minie'  (CLAUDE  ETIEXXE),  b.  at  Paris  about  1805;  en- 
tered early  the  army  as  a  volunteer;  fought  in  Algeria; 
was  made  a  captain  in  1849;  became  a  teacher  in  gunnery 
at  the  school  of  Vincennes  in  1852,  and  went  in  1858  to 
Egypt  as  superintendent  of  a  factory  of  firearms  on  the 
invitation  of  the  viceroy.  In  1819  he  brought  out  his  in- 
vention of  the  rifle-ball  which  is  called  after  him.  It  is 
cylindrical,  conical  in  the  front,  hollow  in  the  rear,  and 
pru\ided  with  a  ridge  of  thin  iron,  which  by  being  pressed 
into  the  grooves  of  the  barrel  when  the  ball  is  forced 
through,  gives  to  this  a  much  higher  precision  and  ranire. 
His  invention  was  the  first  application  of  the  principle  of 
expansion  in  the  construction  of  firearms. 


Miiiior,  post-v.  of  Little  Mackinaw  tp.,  Tazcwell  CO., 
111.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R. 

Min'im,  in  music,  an  open-headed  note  equal  in  lime- 
value  to  half  a  semibrcvc.  and  hence  often  called  a  ••  half- 
note."  As  the  semibrcvc  is  in  length  the  half  of  a  "  breve," 
so  the  name  "  minim  "  (Lat.  wii'im*)  seems  to  imply  or  sug- 
gest a  similar  relation  to  the  semibrevc. 

iWin'ims,  or  Minimi  [Lat.  minima*,  "the  least"], 
Order  of  the,  instituted  by  St.  Francis  dc  Paula  about 
I  l;!ii,  under  the  name  of  "  Hermits  of  St.  Francis  :"  con- 
firmed in  1471  by  Sixtus  IV.,  and  the  name  changed  to 
Minims  by  Alexander  II.  They  are  also  called  I'anliners; 
in  France,  lions-  Homines  :  in  Spain.  Fathers  of  Victory, 
from  a  victory  over  the  Moors  gained  by  Ferdinand  IV., 
according  to  the  prediction  of  the  founder.  Convents  of 
nuns  were  o-la  Mished  in  I  lll.'i  in  Spain,  and  in  IliL'l  in 
l'raiii-e.  Agreeably  to  their  name,  humility  was  the  «li- 
tinguishing  feature,  and  with  the  usual  vows  of  poverty, 
continence,  and  obedience,  the  most  rigid  alistincne. 
inculcated,  animal  food,  as  well  as  butter,  cheese,  and  milk, 
being  prohibited,  and  their  dress  was  coarse  and  black. 
At  one  time  the  order  extended  through  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  even  into  Asia. 

Minimum.     Sec  MAXIMA  Asn  MINIMA. 

Minimum  Squares.  SeeSgcAitKs,  LKAST,  METHOD  OF. 

Mining  Engineering.  Mining  is  the  most  important, 
next  to  agriculture,  of  all  the  arts  of  ci\  ilization,  hera  un- 
it goes  directly  to  the  supplies  of  nature,  and  forms  the 
basis  also  of  all  th«-e  nanafaotariDg  int<  -re-Is  \\hirh  use 
mineral  or  metallic  products.  As  an  art,  mining  is  an  art 
of  excavation,  but  as  a  scicnce.it  may  be  eon-idcred  justly 
as  the  science  of  avoiding  excavation,  since  the  true  skill 
of  the  engineer  is  to  design  and  develop  his  underground 
works  so  as  to  reach  and  remove  the  valuable  masses  en- 
tirely if  possible,  and  ho  more. 

The  miner's  method  of  excavating,  whether  in  galleries 
or  on  larger  fronts  of  attack,  eon-i.-ts  c.-sentially  in  first 
undermining  the  face  of  rock  and  then  prying,  wedging, 
or  blowing  it  down.  The  tools  ami  instruments  for  this 
are  picks,  wedges,  hand  drills,  power-drills,  cutting-ma- 
chines, and  blasting-powders,  among  which  last  tin  .....  in 
pounds  of  nitro-glycerine  arc  the  most  handy  and  economi- 
cal. Besides  the  undermining  at  the  bottom  of  the  face,  it 
is  often  expedient  to  disengage  the  sides  also  with  the 
pick;  the  wedges,  therefore,  if  used,  or  the  drill-hides  and 
shots,  are  placed  near  the  top.  The  perfecting  of  this  busi- 
ness at  present  tends  to  the  use  of  |to\ver  drills  and  cut- 
ting-machines run  by  compressed  air  sent  from  the  surface, 
and  also,  of  course,  to  the  prompt  adoption  of  new  blasting 
explosives  which  are  proved  advantageous. 

Many  mines  have  been  begun  by  a  simple  quarrying  on 
the  outcrop  of  a  mineral  deposit,  but  the  inerea>ing  diffi- 
culty of  supporting  the  yawning  sides,  tin'  great  amount 
of  dead  earth  and  rock  to  be  disposed  of,  and  the  trouble 
from  rain  and  surface-water,  as  well  as  that  of  infiltration, 
invalidate  this  method  so  decidedly  that  at  the  depth  of 
100  feet  mostly  the  science  of  deep  mining  has  to  be  in- 
voked. Desirable  as  it  is  to  car  or  hoist  the  least  possible 
dead  rock,  yet  it  is  impracticable  to  avoid  making  certain 
and  ample  preparatory  works  in  the  masses  surrounding  a 
mineral  vein  before  the  attack  or  exploitation  can  be  properly 
commenced.  These  works  are  tunnels,  shafts,  and  adits.  Any 
mineral  deposit,  or  that  part  of  a  deposit  which  lies  above 
the  highest  water  of  the  adjacent  valleys,  ought  to  be  reached 
by  a  tunnel,  and  that  is  a  universally  accepted  rule,  particu- 
larly in  metallic  mining.  The  advantages  of  a  tunnel  are  the 
saving  of  hoisting  and  pumping:  the  fact  that  a  tunnel  is 
a  more  searching  prospecting  work  than  a  shaft,  since  in  a 
mining  region  full  of  parallel  veins  —  which  is  usually  the 
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case  in  metalliferous  districts — the  tunnel  may  intersect. 
the  whole  system  :  and  finally  because  the  tunnel  is  cheap- 
est to  make.  Below  the  superficial  drainage  a  vein  or  bed 
must  he  reached  by  a  shaft  or  a  slope,  with  a  series  of  hori- 
/.ontal  adits,  spaced  conveniently  apart,  which  lead  to  the 
mineral  mass  at  different  levels. 

If  we  imagine  an  inclined  tabular  deposit,  such  fts  a  me- 
tallic vein  usually  is.  mid  as  a  coal-bed  may  be,  it  would 
seem  cheapest  to  run  down  in  it,  by  means  of  a  slope  dug 
in  the  material  itself.  That  process,  in  fact,  turns  out  the 
valuable  matter  at  once,  anil  might  more  or  less  pay  for 
itself  while  in  operation;  but  as  a  shaft  or  slope  is  the 
most  important  of  all  the  preparatory  works,  usually  being 
intended  to  endure,  and  requiring  substantiality  for  the  in- 
ee-sant  needs  of  hoisting  and  pumping,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  such  a  construction  solid,  and  therefore  a  slope  in  a 
vein  must  be  supported  by  flanking  masses  devoted  to  that 
object  alone.  In  a  coal-mine  this  sacrifice  is  not  of  much 
importance,  but  in  a  metallic  one  it  might  be  a  greater  loss 
than  the  slight  advantage  of  a  slope  would  compensate  for. 
Moreover,  a  slope  to  a  given  level  is  longer  and  more 
irregular  than  a  shaft  sunk  vertically  in  the  country-rock; 
the  development  of  hoisting- ways,  cables,  pump-rods,  pipes, 
etc.  is  therefore  greater  and  the  service  more  inconvenient. 

Supposing,  then,  that  a  vertical  shaft  for  the  attack  of  a 
vein  has  been  sunk",  and  as  deep  down  at  once  as  various 
reasons  will  allow,  it  is  next  pat  into  connection  with  the 
deposit  by  means  of  the  adits,  which  arc  galleries  sloping 
a  little  towards  the  shaft  for  drainage  and  rolling.  These, 
like  the  shaft,  should  be  ample  for  the  circulation  expected, 
and  spaced  apart  vertically  say  100  feet.  The  cross-section 
of  a  shaft  adapted  to  hoisting,  pumping,  and  ladders,  or  a 
man-engine,  all  together,  may  be  20  by  30  or  more,  and 
the  section  of  galleries  for  single  track  about  6  by  C  feet. 
From  where  the  adits  pierce  the  vein  next  arc  run  gang- 
wavs  to  right  and  left  in  the  vein  itself.  These  make  the 
different  levels;  and  as  they  are  permanent  ways  for  roll- 
ing, they  have  the  same  dimension  as  the  adits,  and  like 
them  and  the  shaft  are  strongly  timbered.  Finally,  these 
levels  being  put  into  communication  by  slopes  in  the  vein 
—200  feet  apart,  for  example — the  mineral  mass  is  seen 
to  bo  subdivided  into  a  set  of  parallelepipeds  100  by  200, 
and  presenting  each  four  disengaged  angles  on  which 
they  may  be  easily  attacked  for  the  prosecution  of  exploit- 
ation. This  finishes  the  preparatory  work,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  such  interior  preparation  should 
always  be  kept  up  and  urged  quite  far  in  advance  of  the 
exploitation  proper,  so  as  to  explore  the  vein  for  at  least  a 
year's  work  in  prospect. 

Exploitation  is  the  taking  out  of  the  parallelopideds  BO 
prepared  and  exposed.  If  such  a  parallelepiped  be  at- 
tacked on  an  upper  corner  by  miners,  who  with  pick,  drill- 
bar,  and  shovel  delve  into  anil  break  away  the  mass  be- 
neath them,  such  is  called  underhand  stoping  ;  and  for  ease 
and  celerity  of  work  the  workmen  are  spaced  behind  each 
other  12  or  15  feet,  so  that  the  mass  attacked  necessarily 
takes  the  form  of  steps.  And  indeed  to  look  into  the  flank 
of  such  a  stope  is  to  see  a  rude  great  stairway  inclined  to 
one  sirle.  wide  as  the  vein,  and  occupied  by  laborers,  who 
by  the  dim  light  of  lamps  and  candles  are  employed  in 
picking,  drilling,  prying  down,  blasting,  or  pushing  and 
hauling  the  breached  and  sorted  ore  down  to  the  gangway 
beneath.  The  gangue  and  refuse  sorted  out  from  the  ore- 
matter  is  piled  up  behind  the  miner  on  platforms  between 
the  walls  of  the  vein  ;  and  in  most  all  metallic  veins,  always 
in  thin  ones,  the  refuse  furnishes  a  complete  and  substan- 
tial tilling  for  the  chasm  which  the  miner  makes.  This 
filling,  however,  in  underhand  stoping  requires  the  acces- 
sory support  of  considerable  timber.  Overhand  stoping  is 
where  the  workmen  attack  one  of  the  lower  angles  of  a 
parallelepiped.  In  this  case  the  miners,  all  of  them,  are, 
as  it  were,  undermining  the  whole  parallelepiped  ;  the  one 
in  advance  is  directly  on  the  timbering  of  the  gangway 
beneath  him  ;  the  refuse  is  piled  up  behind  on  this  timber- 
ing, and  the  other  miners  follow  standing  on  that  or  on 
trestles,  so  that  the  profile  of  attack  becomes  and  shows 
like  a  stairway  upside  down. 

In  comparing  these  two  methods  it  is  seen  that  both 
serve  to  extract  the  entirety  of  the  valuable  mass,  which 
is  the  first  requisite,  but  differ  considerably  in  other  ways. 
In  underhand  stoping  the  miner,  for  example,  treads  on 
the  vein-matter  itself;  therefore  this  method  ought  not  to 
be  used  for  coal.  The  filling  exacts  more  timber,  and  the 
getting  down  to  the  gangway  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so  easy 
as  in  overhand  stoping.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  gravity 
is  always  an  aid  to  the  miner,  but  somctiuics  cnilain'crs 
his  position.  He  stands  on  the  refuse,  and  in  the  inter- 
stices thereof  it  might  therefore  happen  that  valuable 
particles  would  be  lost,  unless  it  is  covered  with  cloth  or 
boards,  nnderhainl  stuping  is  therefore  host  for  mining 
precious  metal,  and  overhand  for  coal.  When  the  vein 


lies  flat  it  is  evident  that  the  same  profile  of  steps  may  be 
laid  c.iit  for  the  attack:  but  then,  also,  a  larger  style  may 
be  adopted  with  advantage,  and  particularly  in  coal-bods, 
where  it  is  always  an  object  to  get  out  the  material  in  am- 
ple dimensions.  Either  then  longer  steps  arc  designed, 
with  several  miners  on  each  face,  or  the  long-wall  method 
is  applied.  This,  which  is  common  now  even  in  beds  of 
coal  nine  to  ten  feet  thick,  where  strong  propping  is  at- 
tai?ia!ile,  consists  in  attacking  a  long,  straight  line  of  face 
with  all  the  miners  abreast.  They  prop  behind  them,  and 
if  there  is  refuse  sufficient  to  fill  up  in  rear,  they  do  so, 
reserving  open  rolling  ways  to  the  shaft.  This  method  is 
convenient  for  every  element  of  interior  economy,  such  as 
rolling,  ventilating,  lighting,  overseeing,  etc.  'if  tilling 
cannot  be  procured  adequate  to  replenish  the  vacancy, 
then  what  little  there  may  be  is  built  into  pillars  or  walls, 
and  the  ground  is  allowed  to  sink  upon  these,  or  oven  com- 
pletely down  if  the  rolling-ways  can  be  kept  open  by  hack- 
ing into  the  roof. 

The  exploitation  of  thick  veins  is  effected  by  different 
dispositions.  For  example,  when  there  is  abundant  filling 
they  may  be  attacked  from  below  upward,  taking  out  hor- 
izontal slices,  which  arc  successively  tilled  :  or.  again,  where 
caving  is  allowable,  they  may  be  taken  from  above  down- 
ward, each  slice  being  treated  like  a  horizontal  bed,  with- 
out filling.  It  is  found  sometimes  profitable  to  introduce 
filling  brought  from  the  exterior;  it  is  convenient  then  to 
take  the  mineral  mass  in  narrow  vertical  slices,  dumping 
in  the  filling;  and  finally  the  method  by  pillars  and  gal- 
leries is  applicable  anywhere.  That  title  ordinarily  re- 
fers to  an  exploitation  in  which  the  pillars  are  used  for 
support  alone,  and  arc  supposed  to  be  left  and  abandoned 
utterly.  This  relinquishes  one-third  to  one-half  the  ma- 
terial in  the  earth,  and  is  the  worst  possible  almost,  though 
in  thick  veins  of  cheap  ore  or  coal  sometimes  the  only  one 
possible.  It  is  combined  often,  however,  with  a  subsequent 
robbing  of  the  pillars,  whereby  it  becomes  more  economical 
and  rational.  The  robbing  involves  caving  of  course,  and 
when  the  creep  of  the  caving  can  be  commanded  nicely  the 
method  is  as  exhaustive  as  any. 

All  the  foregoing,  except  underhand  stoping,  applies  to 
coal-mining,  but  this  last  is  at  the  same  time  a  larger  and 
yet  a  more  delicate  kind  of  mining  than  metallic.  Coal- 
mining differs  from  other  mining  principally  because  the 
fronts  ought  to  be  larger,  because  there  is  comparatively 
little  refuse  in  ordinary  coal-beds,  and  because  the  genera- 
tion and  blowing  out  of  fire-damp  in  fiery  mines  exact  pe- 
culiar lighting,  particular  ventilation,  and  besides  a  dis- 
position of  works  in  which  the  different  portions, and  even 
the  different  breasts,  are  isolated  one  from  another,  so  that 
an  accident  in  one  may  not  compromise  all.  This  consid- 
eration leads  to  disposing  the  main  plan  in  boundaries, 
with  walls  of  conl  left  between,  and  also  to  the  well-known 
style  of  pillar-and-stall  exploitation.  In  this  the  pillars 
are  long  strips  left  between  the  stalls,  which  are  headings 
run  into  the  coal,  directed  so  as  to  take  an  easy  grade,  and 
out  of  which  the  coal  is  entirely  won.  The  pillars  are  in- 
tended to  be  subsequently  cut  through  and  robbed  out;  in 
the  mean  time  there  is  in  each  front  or  breast  quite  a  se- 
clusion from  outside  damage.  The  perfection  of  an  ex- 
ploitation is  to  get  out  all  the  valuable  material,  and  noth- 
ing else,  with  rapidity  and  with  safety  and  comfort  to  the 
minors. 

Interior  Transportation. — From  the  fronts  down  to  the 
gangways  the  matters  are  sent  in  barrows,  sledges,  shutes, 
or  cars.  In  the  main-ways  there  are  always  railroads:  the 
tracks  are  narrow  and  the  rails  light,  but  laid  best  on  sleep- 
ers, as  above-ground.  The  cars  may  be  iron  or  wood; 
they  must  have  a  low  centre  of  gravity  ;  wheels  close  to- 
gether, for  the  curves  are  short,  and  encumber  with  the 
least  possible  deadweight.  The  motors  are  men  and  boys, 
mules,  small  horses,  stationary  engines  with  endless  chains 
to  take  trains,  and  now  also  locomotives  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Examples  of  great  drains  used  as  canals  for  subter- 
ranean transportation  are  also  not  unfamiliar. 

f/iiiftinif. — At  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  is  planted  a  great 
derrick,  usually  made  with  four  uprights,  on  top  of  which 
are  two  large  sheaves  or  pulleys  to  bend  the  cables  from  the 
shaft  to  the  winding-drums  or  reels.  The  cables  are  hemp, 
aloes,  iron  or  steel  wire,  and  either  round  or  flat :  they  are 
terminated  with  an  end  of  chain,  which  is  hooked  on  to  the 
buckets,  skips,  or  cages.  The  cages,  now  so  prevalently 
used,  are  simple  elevators,  which  carry  one  or  more  cars ; 
they  arc  guided  by  vertical  strips  of  timber  fixed  to  the 
sides  of  the  hoisting-way  for  that  purpose,  and  these  also 
serve  in  connection  with  the  parachutes,  which  ought  to  be 
attached  to  all  cages,  particularly  if  miners  are  hoisted  in 
them.  Parachutes  are  of  various  patterns:  the  best  are 
probably  those  with  toothed  eccentric  wheels,  which,  when 
the  cable  breaks,  incrust themselves  into  both  lateral  flanks 
of  each  guide.  The  advantages  of  parachutes  and  guides 
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arc  immense  in  increasing  the  safety  and  rapidity  of  hoist- 
ing. The  best  winding  apparatus  is  for  round  cables  con- 
ical drums,  and  reels  for  flat.  The  operation  of  hoisting 
is  for  many  reasons  delicate,  and  the  engine  ought  to  be 
sensitive.  The  best  hoisting  system  of  these  is  composed 
of  two  horizontal  cylinders,  without  any  fly-wbeel  if  pos- 
sible. 

/'tnnpinf/. — The  pumps  of  a  deep  mine  arc  composed  of 
a  series  of  lifts,  each  more  than  100  feet  high.  All  the 
pumps  are  force-pumps  with  plungers,  except  (lie  lowest, 
which  is  a  lift-pump,  more  convenient  for  following  the 
sinking  of  the  shaft  or  being  moved  about.  One  main  rod 
of  wood  and  iron  stretches  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
and  to  this  are  fixed  by  spurs  or  shoulders  the  rods  of  the 
force-pumps.  The  weight  of  the  main  rod  is  almost  always 
greater  than  that  of  the  column  to  lift;  therefore  the  work 
of  the  engine  is  limited  t'»  lifting  that  rod,  which  when  re- 
leased sinks  and  moves  the  plungers.  If  lift-pumps  were 
used  alone,  the  engine  would  have  to  lift  rods  and  water  at 
the  same  time,  thereby  doubling  its  work.  The  best  pump- 
engines  undoubtedly  are  single-acting,  with  largo  cut-off. 
Double-acting  engines  would  diminish  the  required  size  of 
lift-pipe,  and  they  are  sometimes  used  in  the  interior  of 
mines,  but  on  the  whole  the  Cornish  engine  is  preferred  ; 
and  this  is  usually  arranged  with  a  cataract  or  some  other 
automatic  machinery  for  regulating  the  number  of  strokes 
per  minute.  The  lift-pipes  are  ordinarily  cast  iron,  either 
galvanized  or  lined  with  wood  if  the  waters  are  corrosive. 

Vfiitifdtfnn  is  either  natural  or  artificial.  Many  circum- 
stan.-es  may  cause  a  natural  draught  between  two  orifices, 
such  as  difference  of  level,  difference  of  section,  variety  of  j 
exposure,  and  prevailing  winds.  Artificial  ventilation  is  : 
produced  by  pneumatic  machines,  the  cheapest  of  which 
is  tin.1  old  Hart?,  blower;  by  fans,  such  as  Guibal's  and 
Kabry'a;  by  furnaces,  a  common  and  cheap  method,  but 
dangerous  in  fiery  mines;  and  by  jets  of  steam.  The  use 
of  compressed  air  in  the  drills  of  mines  assists  ventilation, 
but  not  so  much  as  might  bo  imagined.  On  tho  whole,  it 
is  found  prefernb!o  to  ventilate  by  drawing  out  the  air, 
rather  than  by  forcing  it  in  ;  and  this  course  is  particularly 
advantageous  in  coal-mines,  because  by  rarefying  the  air, 
instead  <if  condensing  it,  tho  fire-damp  is  more  freely  lib- 
erate 1  t-j  IN-  wat'tcd  away.  The  difference  between  blowing- 
iiKi'-hiiics  for  mines  and  metallurgy  is  principally  that  [ 
metallurgical  machines  push  small  volumes  of  air  at  trreat 
velocities,  and  mining  machines  draw  large  volumes  at  small 
velocities.  The  amount  of  air  required  for  any  mine  can 
hardly  be  told  except  by  experiment.  As  for  the  distribution  j 
of  it,  a  general  principle  is  to  carry  the  current  low  down  at 
first,  directing  it  afterwards  through  the  works  upward,  and 
split  into  numerous  untainted  streams,  until  it  reaches  the 
upcast.  In  coal-mines  it  is  imperative  to  split  tho  air 
without /stint,  in  order  to  subserve  the  isolation  of  the 
works  :  and,  moreover,  it  is  found  to  be  easier  anywhere 
to  move  a  given  amount  of  air  in  split  currents  than  in 
entire  ones.  The  directing  and  modifying  of  tho  eunenN 
is  effected  by  doors  and  air-shutes  in  the  mine-ways,  Mo.-t 
miners  who  perish  by  explosion  in  coal-mines  are  victims 
not  of  the  fire-damp,  but  of  the  choke-damp,  or  carbonic  ] 
acid,  which  stations  in  the  works  after  the  catastrophe,  ' 
particularly  if  tho  doors  and  ventUating-flues  are  disabled  ; 
therefore,  in  these  dangerous  mines  the  moans  and  poten- 
tiality of  ventilation  are  vitally  important. 

Mlllin-i  nt  eoal-mines  consists  only  in  breaking,  picking, 
screening,  and  washing  the  coal.  The  breakers  are  toothed 
cylinders:  the  screens  are  revolving  trommels,  with  differ- 
cnt-si/ed  apertures  for  sorting  the  lumps  as  they  pa.-- 
through  ;  the  washing  is  done  in  large  jigs  or  cisterns, 
where  the  coal,  like  metallic  ore  in  smaller  apparatus  of 
the  same  kind,  is  subjected  both  to  a  current  of  water  and 
to  a  movement  of  vertical  oscillation  of  the  same  impressed 
by  pistons.  Masses  of  metallic  ore  when  first  extrade  1 
and  dumped  are  first  broken  by  hammers  or  sledge-work  I 
in  a  pile-driver  frame;  then  treated  by  jaw-crushers  and 
cylinder  rollers,  sometimes  toothed,  then  transmitted  to 
the  stamps,  which  are  of  various  patterns,  the  most  pow- 
erful being  regular  steam-pestles  working  direct  from  the 
steam-cylinder.  For  the  same  purpose  heavy  wheels  roll- 
ing in  a  circular  trough  are  used,  and  in  some  respects  to  ; 
better  effect,  as  they  do  not  destroy  the  metal  when  native, 
like  stamps.  The  metallic  mud  thus  obtained  is  concen- 
trated further  by  washing  in  jigs,  shaking-tables,  cloth- 
rollers,  and  tho  slimes  are  finished  off  in  sluice?  and  long  ] 
tailing  labyrinths.  It  is  advantageous,  even  in  the  cheaper 
metals,  to  carry  slime-washing  far,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  coal  washing  tends  to  come  more  and  more  in  vogue. 

Minfiii/  Sttrmjfiitff* — Xo  engineer  ought  to  be  content 
without  accurate  and  adequate  maps  of  his  underground 
works.  The  main  ways  are  surveyed  with  a  transit,  the 
narrower  ones  and  the  fronts  of  work  with  a  compas-  and 
half  circle  suspended  from  a  cord  stretched  at  convenient 


points.  The  vertical  and  horizontal  angles  and  linear 
measurements  being  referred  to  three  co-ordinate  planes, 
it  is  easy  therefrom  to  make  maps,  sections,  and  elevations, 
or  to  solve  any  problem  of  underground  projection,  by  the 
ordinary  methods  of  descriptive  geometry  or  trigonometry. 

F.  L.  VINTON. 

Min'ion,  in  typography,  type  of  the  same  size  as  that 
used  in  the  body  of  this  work,  and  between  brevier  and 
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Minister  and  Ministry.  SecCi.Kitov  and  CI.KKUVMAN. 

Minister,  Public.  The  ministers  of  a  nation  include 
those  who  have  the  direction  of  departments  of  public  busi- 
ness (minister  of  state  i.  anil  those  who  represent  the  state 
at  the  courts  of  other  powers  (ministers  plenipotentiary,  or 
ambassadors).  A  group  of  the  former  class  form  the  min- 
i-try which  in  constitutional  states  form  the  government. 
In  England  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  cabinet  of  ministers 
has  any  definite  place  in  the  constitution,  or  \vhether  it  is 
merely  a  committee  of  the  privy  council.  The  last  named 
were  originally  a  body  of  the  king's  advisers,  but  became 
too  numerous  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  sometimes  delicate 
and  intricate  deliberations  needful  in  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lie  affairs.  Down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  niethi'il  nf 
promulgating  important  resolutions  was  after  deliberation 
by  the  privy  council.  In  England  the  construction  of  a 
cabinet  is  entrusted  by  the  monarch  to  some  statesman, 
who  surrounds  himself  with  the  chiefs  of  his  own  party, 
and  holds  the  reins  of  power  until  the  balance  of  political 
feeling  varies,  when  he  is  replaced  by  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position. The  premier  or  prime  minister  is  at  the  head  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury.  The  cabinet  includes  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  chancellor  of  the  cxehei|iier.  the  secretaries 
of  state,  etc.  There  are  also  a  number  of  ministers  who 
have  no  scats  in  the  cabinet.  An  organization  similar  but 
not  identical  prevails  in  most  European  state-'. 

Ministers  who  represent  the  country  in  foreign  states 
may  either  be  extraordinary  ambassadors,  sent  for  some 
special  purpose,  and  with  powers  relating  only  to  that  par- 
ticular object  of  their  mission,  or  may  be  accredited  repre- 
sentative-, empowered  to  attend  to  the  general  interests  of 
their  constituents.  Ministers  of  the  first  class  exercise  the 
representative  function  in  the  highest  degree,  and  can 
claim  the  distinctions  due  to  the  power  by  whom  they  are 
delegated.  To  this  order  belong  papal  nuncios  and  am- 
bassadors ordinary  and  extrum  <linary.  Kn\o\s.  inter- 
nuncios,  and  plenipotentiaries  do  not  enjoy  this  full  rep- 
resentative character,  whilst  ministers  resident,  charges 
d'affaires,  and  diplomatic  consuls  form  a  third  gra'le. 
Every  sovereign  state  has  the  right  to  send  and  to  receive 
representatives,  except  when  debarred  by  treaty  obliga- 
tions, but  the  class  of  ministers  to  be  sent  depends  upon 
rules  and  etiquette  grounded  to  a  large  extent  upon  the 
principle  of  reciprocity.  Dependent  states  do  not  generally 
possess  the  power  of  sending  representatives,  although 
there  seems  to  bo  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  law  or  custom 
regulating  this  matter.  In  some  federal  .-talcs,  as  in  the 
(iennan  empire  and  the  Swiss  union,  the  power  of  sending 
ambassadors  is  reserved  to  the  individual  states,  whilst  the 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  re- 
serve this  power  to  the  Federal  executive.  There  are  other 
classes  of  diplomatic  ministers  besides  those  already  named, 
such  as  deputies  to  international  congresses  and  conferences, 
ministers,  mediators,  commissioners,  etc.  Ministers  of  the 
first  and  second  rank  are  accredited  by  a  letter  to  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  have  the 
right  to  demand  an  audience.  The  title  of  "excellency  " 
is  accorded  to  ambassadors,  and  they  are  exempt  from  the 
municipal  law.  As  to  civil  suits,  this  exemption  is  un- 
doubted, and  in  Kngland  has  been  confirmed  by  statute 
(7  Anne,c.  12),  but  in  criminal  actions  there  is  at  least  one 
weighty  precedent  against  immunity.  In  H>o4  the  Por- 
tuguese aniba-sador  to  England  was  executed  for  murder. 
Later  writers  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  international  law 
would  now  hold  sacred  the  person  of  an  ambassador  even 
in  so  extreme  a  case.  A  minister  may.  however,  be  com- 
plained of  by  the  power  to  which  he  is  accredited,  nnd  in 
special  cases  dismissed.  W.  E.  A.  A\ov. 

Min'ium  [I.at.],  the  red  oxide  of  lead,  often  called  red 
hn<l.  (Sec  LEAD.) 

Miniver.     See  ERMINE. 

Mink  [of  uncertain  etymology],  a  name  given  to  the 
two  small  species  of  the  weasel  family  1  Mnstelida')  and  of 
the  genus  I'ulnriu* — viz.  (1)  /'.  liilmiln  of  Europe'  and 
North  Asia,  and  (2)  /*.  vfaon  of  North  America.  The  for- 
mer is  a  smaller  animal,  with  a  much  finer  fur  than  the 
American  mink  possesses.  Still,  the  mink  of  North  Amer- 
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ica  yields  fine  and  high-priced  furs,  especially  northward. 
The  minks  frequent  small  streams  and  forests  and  moun- 
tains. They  are  easily  bred  in  a  half-douiesticated  state, 
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Minks. 


and  several  large  "  minkeries  "  have  been  established  in 
the  IT.  S.  with  good  pecuniary  results.  Minks  are  easily 
trapped.  They  are  very  destructive  in  poultry-yards,  and 
often  catch  fish,  frogs,  mice,  and  wild  birds.  They  seldom 
ascend  trees.  They  follow  their  prey  by  the  scent. 

Minneap'olis,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Ottawa  co..  Kan.,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Solomon  River,  has  a  good  educational 
system.  2  churches,  1  grist  and  1  saw  mill,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, and  stores.  Pop.  about  500. 

M.  &  C.  B.  ROTROCK,  EDS.  "  MINNEAPOLIS  INDEPENDENT." 

Mill  neap '<>!  is,  city,  cap.  of  Hennepin  CO.,  Minn.,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River,  at  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, 8  miles  N.  W.  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  regularly  laid  out, 
with  straight  avenues  80  feet  wide,  and  double  rows  of 
trcr-  each  side,  well  watered  and  lighted,  has  several  cred- 
itable public  edifices  and  many  elegant  private  residences. 
The  site  is  upon  a  broad  esplanade  which  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  falls,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  noted  for 
its  beauty.  Several  picturesque  lakes  are  in  the  immediato 
vicinity,  and  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Minnehaha  ("laugh- 
ing water")  are  but  A  miles  distant.  Minneapolis  is  con- 
'nected  by  railroad  with  St.  Paul  and  Duluth,  and  has  a 
line  of  steamers  which  in  summer  ply  on  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, above  the  falls,  to  St.  Cloud.  The  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  having  a  descent  of  50  feet  within  a  mile,  supply 
water-power  to  18  saw-mills  and  18  flouring-mills,  all  on  a 
vast  scale,  and  to  very  numerous  other  manufactories.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  is  located  here,  as  well  as  the 
Augsburg  (Lutheran)  Theological  Seminary,  established  in 
]8f>9  by  the  Scandinavians  of  the  North-west,  and  Ham- 
line  University,  now  (1870)  being  erected  by  the  Method- 
ists. There  are  48  churches,  2  daily,  9  weekly,  and  2 
semi-monthly  periodicals,  10  fine  public  school  buildings, 
an  academy,  a  female  seminary,  and  a  business  college,  an 
athenaeum,  academy  of  music  and  opera-house,  a  spacious 
and  beautiful  cemetery,  extensive  railroad  repair-shops,  5 
national  and  C  private  banks,  and  several  very  extensive 
commercial  establishments.  The  leading  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  flour.  The  city  was  first  settled 
in  1.149,  incorporated  1867,  annexed  the  city  of  St.  An- 
thony, on  the  E.  bank,  1872.  Pop.  1870,  18,079;  in  1876 
estimated  at  .32,000. 

Minncas'ka,  p.-v.  of  Wabashaw  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
river  division  of  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  has  exten- 
sive grain-warehouses,  and  is  a  shipping-port  of  some  note. 
Pop.  about  500.  D.  F.  BROOKS. 

Minneha'ha,  county  of  Dakota,  bounded  E.  by  Min- 
nesota. It  is  traversed  by  Big  Sioux  River,  which  has  ex- 
ceedingly fertile  bottom-lands.  Cap.  Sioux  Falls.  Pop.  355. 

Minnehaha  ["laughing  water,"  in  the  Dakota  lan- 
guage], a  waterfall  in  Hennepin  co.,  Minn.,  celebrated  for 
its  beauty.  Here  the  small  river  Minnehaha  leaps  60  feet 
down  a  limestone  precipice.  It  is  half  a  mile  from  the 
Mississippi  and  near  Minneapolis.  The  interesting  legend 
of  an  Indian  maiden  leaping  this  fall  when  thwarted  in 
her  love  for  an  Indian  brave  has  been  finely  treated  by 
Longfellow  in  his  Mninrhnlni. 

IHinnco'la,  tp.  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  1089. 

Min'nesingers,  The  [0.  II.  Ger.  Minni,  "love,"  and 
lingen,  "  to  sing  "],  the  distinctive  name  of  a  peculiar  class 
of  poets  who  flourished  in  Germany  from  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Many  things 


combine  to  make  them  prominent  in  the  history  of  poetry. 
Before  their  appearance  lyric  poetry  and  versification  were 
virtually  unknown  in  Germany ;  and  it  is  now  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  Minnesingers  did  not  learn  their  art 
from  the  Provencal  poets.  Whence,  then,  did  they  get  it? 
No  one  knows.  It  seems  as  if  the  religious  fervor  excited 
by  the  Crusades,  together  with  the  chivalric  sentiments  of 
the  times,  had  suddenly  inspired  the  whole  knight-errantry 
of  Germany  with  a  poetic  frenzy;  and  one  of  the  must 
remarkable  features  of  their  productions  is,  that  while 
those  knights  were  mostly  uneducated  men,  many  of  them 
not  able  to  read  and  write,  their  poems  are  distinguished 
by  a  surprising  elaboration  of  poetical  form.  This  poetic 
outbreak  was  at  first  confined  exclusively  to  the  knightly 
class.  When  subsequently  the  peasants,  and  citizens  began 
also  to  practise  poetical  composition,  the  Minnesong  soon 
lost  its  former  grace  and  melody,  and  became  changed  into 
the  laboriously  constructed  and  uncouth  Meistcrsong.  None 
of  the  early  knight-minstrels,  and  only  few  of  the  later, 
wrote  down  their  songs.  They  improvised  the  poetry  and 
the  music  at  the  same  time.  Generally,  the  song  was  com- 
posed for  the  knight's  ladylove,  to  whom  it  was  sent,  not 
on  paper,  but  through  the  agency  of  the  knight's  Sancho 
Panza,  a  young  Sinyerlcin  of  good  voice  and  quick  mem- 
ory, to  whom  the  knight  sang  his  song  till  the  young  man 
had  it  by  heart.  Then  he  was  despatched  to  the  ladylove 
in  question  to  sing  her  his  master's  song.  Thus,  the  Min- 
nesongs were  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century  Johann  Hadloub,  one  of  the 
sweetest  of  the  later  Minnesingers,  himself  was  instructed 
by  Ruediger  of  Mancsse,  a  Swiss  knight,  to  collect  and  have 
written  down  all  discoverable  Minnesongs.  The  result  of 
lladloub's  labors  was  the  famous  Mancssian  collection  of 
Minnesongs  in  the  Paris  library,  which  had  remained  un- 
known for  centuries,  and  was  rediscovered  by  the  German 
poet  Bodmer  in  1748.  It  was  first  published  in  its  entirety, 
together  with  all  other  discovered  Minnesongs,  by  Van  der 
llagen  in  his  Minnesinger. 

The  Minnesingers  sang  only  lyrics,  which  were  cither  of 
an  amorous  or  religious  character  or  in  celebration  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  In  course  of  time  they  became  didac- 
tic, censorious,  and  critical.  Some  of  the  Minnesingers  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  the  composition  of  lyrics,  but 
put  into  metrical  form  the  romances  of  the  knights  of 
King  Arthur  and  of  Charlemagne,  which  were  just  then 
being  invented  and  spread  over  all  Europe  and  Asia. 
Most  prominent  amongst  these  writers  of  Minne-romances 
arc  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  best  known  by  his  great 
epical  romance  Parcival;  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  the 
author  of  Tristan  and  feoldc,  and  undoubtedly  the  most 
gifted  and  cultivated  of  all  the  poets  of  his  time ;  and 
Hartmann  von  der  Aue,  whose  Ooldtn  Legend  of  Poor 
Henry  is  as  sweet  an  idyl  as  language  can  boast  of.  By 
far  the  most  prominent  among  the  purely  lyrical  Minne- 
singers ranks  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  He  is  inter- 
esting, moreover,  not  only  as  a  highly  gifted  poet,  but 
also  as  a  model  knight  of  his  time,  a  man  of  sterling  qual- 
ities and  most  devoted  patriotism.  Ulrich  von  Lichten- 
stein.  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  the  Quixotic  side  of  that 
knight-errant  period  in  all  its  absurdity.  Emperor  Henry 
VI.  and  his  son,  young  Conrad,  the  last  of  the  Hohen- 
stauffcns,  were  also  amongst  the  Minnesingers.  Amongst 
the  others  may  be  mentioned,  as  foremost  in  their  art,  Von 
Veldcgge,  the  duke  of  Breslau,  Count  von  Leiningen,  Count 
von  Botcnlauben,  Jacob  von  Warte,  Brother  von  Sax,  Von 
Kuerenberg,  Reimnar  the  Old,  Von  Hohenfels,  Walther 
von  Metze,  Von  Steinnach,  Tannhuser,  Nithart,  Hadloub, 
Frauenlob,  Konrad  von  Wuezburg,  Regcnbogcn,  etc.  The 
Minnesinger  poetry  was  first  introduced  into  the  English 
language  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  Lays  of  the  Minnesinger!, 
or  German  Troubadours  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Cen- 
turies ( London,  1825).  A  more  complete  account,  however, 
has  been  attempted  in  The  Minnesinger  of  Germany,  by  A. 
E.  Kroeger  (published  by  Hurd,  Houghton  &  Co.,  N.  V., 
and  Triibner  A  Co.,  London).  A  number  of  specimens  are 
also  contained  in  Longfellow's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe. 

A.  E.  KROKOEK. 

Minneso'ta,  one  of  the  North-western  States,  at  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  lying  between  the  parallels 
of  43°  30'  and  49°  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  meridians  of 
89°  29'  and  97°  5'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  British  America,  the  49th  parallel  forming 
the  boundary  as  far  E.  as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
thence  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Rainy  Lake  River,  and 
Rainy  Lake,  and  the  chain  of  small  lakes  and  connecting 
streams  extending  with  but  a  single  divide  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior ;  E.  by  Lake  Superior  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  the 
N.  shore  of  the  lake  forming  the  boundary  as  far  as  Fond 
du  Lac,  thence  the  meridian  of  92°  1  :>'  to  the  St.  Croix 
River,  the  St.  Croix  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Mississippi  thence  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
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State ;  on  the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  Iowa  on  tlic  line  of  the 
parallel  of  43°  30' ;  on  the  W.  it  is  bounded  by  Dakota, 
the  meridian  of  96°  :iO'  forming  the  boundary  as  far  as 
Big  Stone  Lake,  and  thence  northward  Lake  Traverse  and 
the  Keel  Kiver  of  the  North  and  its  tributaries  forming  the 
dividing-line.  The  extreme  length  of  the  State  from  N. 
to  S.  is  about  380  miles,  while  its  breadth  varies  from  337 
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miles  about  the  48th  parallel  to  2fi2  miles  on  the  S.  line, 
and  183  miles  at  about  45°  30'.  Its  area  is  estimated  by 
the  U.  S.  land-office  at  8:1,531  square  miles,  or  .'>:',,  I.V.I,--  in 
acres.  Its  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  principal  trib- 
utary of  the  Mississippi  within  its  boundaries,  and  is  saiil 
to  signify  in  the  Dakota  or  Sioux  language  "  sky-tinted 
water,"  though  some  have  attempted  to  derive  it  from  the 
Portuguese  Mhui"i/  lotoi: 

F«ce  of  the  Country, — The  general  surface  of  the  coun- 
try is  undulating,  and.  though  having  nowhere  any  range 
of  mountains  or  even  high  hills,  it  is  the  actual  watershed 
of  all  that  part  of  the  North  American  continent  lying  K. 
of  the  Koeky  Mountains.  Its  central  situation,  midway 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  between  Hudson's 
:md  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  between  the  arctic  and 
tropic  circles,  makes  this  almost  a  necessity.  Accordingly, 
we  find  a  range  of  drift-hills  crossing  the  upper  portion  of 
the  State  nearly  from  K.  to  W..  mostly  with  flat  tops,  and 
nowhere  exceeding  100  feet  of  elevation  above  the  adjacent 
country  (though  they  are  1680  feet  above  the  sea),  in  or  near 
which  are  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  River,  of  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  (which  discharges  its  waters  eventually 
into  Hudson's  Kay),  of  the  feeders  and  tributaries  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  (which  also  connects  with  Lake  Winni- 
peg, Hudson's  Bay,  and  the  immense  system  of  water- 
courses of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent),  and  the 
sources  also  of  the  St.  Louis  River,  the  head  and  fountain 
of  those  waters  which  through  the  great  lakes  find  their 
way  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  River. 
There  are,  then,  three  distinrt  >lnpes,  differing  in  soil,  veg- 
etation, and  geological  character,  in  the  State — the  north- 
ern slope,  including  not  only  the  Ked  River  Valley,  but  the 
valleys  and  lakes  of  the  streams  draining  into  Rainy  Lake 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods;  the  eastern  slope,  occupying 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Louis  River  anil  its  tributaries,  and 
declining  gently  toward  Lake  Superior;  and  the  southern 
slope,  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents,  compris- 
ing about  two-thirds  of  the  State,  and  extending  into  anil 
forming  part  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley.  The  descent 
from  the  summit  of  the  divide,  in  lat.  47°  45'  to  48°.  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  State,  lat.  4.1°  30',  is  nearly  1000 
feet,  but,  except  in  the  successive  terraces  at  and  near  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  slope  is  mostly  gentle,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  to  the  mile.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  State  may  be  generally  described  as  rolling 
prairie,  interspersed  with  frequent  groves,  oak-opening*. 
and  belts  of  hard-wood  timber,  dotted  with  numberless 
small  lakes  and  drained  by  numerous  clear  and  limpid 
streams.  The  remaining  fourth  includes  the  hills  which 
form  the  divide,  the  extensive  mineral  tract  extending  to- 
ward Lake  Superior,  and  the  heavy  timbered  region  lying 
around  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  Red  River  of 
the  North. 

Itirci-K,  Lnkf.s,  etc. — As  we  have  already  intimated,  the 
State  is  mostly  drained  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ked  Kiver 
of  the  North,  the  St.  Louis,  and  their  numerous  tributaries. 
Of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Minnesota  is  the 
principal  on  the  S.  W.  side,  and  is  itself  a  noble  river, 
with  numerous  branches:  the  other  tributaries  on  the  S.  W. 
side  are  the  Root,  Zumbrota,  Cannon,  Sauk,  Crow  Wing, 
and  Willow  rivers;  on  the  N.  and  N.  E.  its  largest  afflu- 
ent is  the  St.  Croix  ;  and  Rum  River,  the  outlet  of  Mille 


Lacs  Lake,  is  the  only  other  considerable  stream ;  the  Red 
River  has  several  branches  of  but  moderate  size,  known 
as  Buffalo,  Wild  Rice,  Ked  Lake,  and  Reed  (Jras.s  rivers; 
the  St.  Louis  has  several  streams,  such  as  the  Ushkab- 
wahka,  Big  White  Face,  Stone,  Floodwood,  and  Sa- 
vannah rivers.  There  are  also  numerous  small  streams 
flowing  into  Lake  Superior,  and  several  of  larger  size, 
such  as  the  Vermilion,  Little  Fork,  Big  Fork,  and  Bau- 
dette,  discharging  into  the  Rainy  Lake  Kiver  and  the 
chain  of  lakes  which  form  a  part  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  State.  Of  these  rivers,  the  Mississippi  is  navigable 
within  the  State  for  540  miles;  the  St.  Croix  for  53  :  the 
Minnesota  at  some  seasons  for  300;  the  Red  River  of  tin- 
North  for  250  ;  and  the  St.  Louis  for  21  miles.  Minnesota 
is  emphatically  the  land  of  lakes,  the  lake-surface  of  the 
State,  exclushe  of  tho.-e  which  form  portions  of  its  boun- 
daries, being  about  ^jth  of  its  entire  area.  A  few  of  these 
lakes,  such  as  Leech,  Ked  Lake,  Mille  Lacs,  Vermilion, 
Winnebegoshish.  Big  Stone,  Traverse,  Cass.  and  Otter  Tail 
lakes,  are  of  considerable  size:  the  remainder  are  much 
smaller,  but  in  immense  numbers.  Lake  Itasca,  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  the  Mississippi,  is  of  horseshoe  shape,  and 
its  longest  diameter  is  only  111  or  12  miles  ;  Lake  Traverse, 
the  source  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  is  long  but  nar- 
row ;  Dead  Fish  Lake,  the  source  of  the  St.  Louis,  is  small ; 
Lakes  Pcpin  and  St.  Croix  are  only  enlargements  of  the 
river-beds  of  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix  rivers.  The 
navigable  waters  of  the  State  have  a  total  shore-line  of 
nearly  2750  miles  and  n  water-line  of  about  1530. 

i;,t,ti,,i/f  innf  Minirti/nift/. — The  greater  part  of  the  State 
is  covered  with  a  rich  and  fertile  alluvium,  or,  us  in  the 
highlands,  by  an  older  nnd  less  fertile  drift,  which,  how- 
ever, sustains  a  noble  forest-growth,  lieiicath  this  there 
is  along  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  extend- 
ing southward  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  Croix  and  .Missis- 
sippi far  below  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  a  In  nail 
belt  of  mctamorphic  slates  and  sandstones,  intermingled 
with  vulcanic  rocks,  traps,  ami  porphyries;  these  arc  "f 
the  Silurian  epoch,  and  frequent  dikes  of  greenstone  and 
basalt  arc  interjected  in  the  strata.  Occasionally,  dtp'.- 
its  of  marl-drift  and  red  clay  are  found  above  these  rocks, 
This  is  the  principal  mineral  region  of  the  State.  Near 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  between  the  H2d  and 
91th  meridians  of  W.  Ion.,  is  a  small  tract  of  the  Devonian 
formation.  W.  and  N.  W.  of  the  Silurian  slates  and  sand- 
stones the  underlying  rocks  are  Eozoie — hornblende  and 
argillaceous  slates,  and  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  meta- 
morphic  rocks.  Between  the  91th  and  9lith  meridians,  and 
extending  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  beyond  the 
Red  River  of  the  North,  is  another  belt  of  Silurian  rocks, 
Upper  Silurian  in  the  northern  portion,  and  Lower  Silu- 
rian nearer  the  Mississippi,  but  nut  extending  below  the 
46th  parallel.  These  are  mostly  limestone,  and  almost 
entirely  ile\oid  of  fossils.  There  succeeds  to  these  and 
the  western  line  of  the  Eozoic  deposits  a  broad  belt  of 
Cretaceous  rocks,  mostly  of  Niagara.  (Jalena,  and  Trenton 
limestones,  and  St.  Peter's  and  perhaps  also  a  small  out- 
crop of  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  Lastly,  in  the  S.  W. 
corner  of  the  State  the  F.ozoic  rocks  again  approach  the 
surface,  and  here  some  mineral  deposits  are  found.  Iron 
of  excellent  quality  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  and  also  in  the  S.  and  S.  W.  portions  of 
the  State.  Copper  of  equal  purity  with  that  in  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan  has  been  found  in  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior region,  but  has  not  yet  been  mined  extensively.  (Sold 
and  silver  exist  in  moderately  paying  quantities  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Vermilion  Lake,  but  the  region  is  yet  so  wild  and 
inaccessible  that  the  mines  arc  not  now  worked.  The  other 
principal  minerals  of  the  State  are  slate,  lime,  salt  (the 
manufacture  of  which  in  the  Ited  River  Valley  and  at 
Belle  Plaine  on  the  Minnesota  River  has  attained  great 
success),  white  sand  for  glass-making,  building-stone,  peat, 
tripoli.  marl,  etc.  The  red  pipestone  of  which  the  Indians 
made  their  pipes  is  found  abundantly  in  the  S.  W.,  and  is 
quarried  and  used  for  many  purposes. 

No//  and  Vtrfrtntioa. — The  three  slopes  specified  above 
have  each  a  different,  soil  and  vegetable  growths.  The 
northern,  along  the  lied  Ki\er  Valley  and  the  basins  of 
lakes  and  rivers  which  form  the  northern  boundary,  is  a 
rich  alluvial  deposit  admirably  adapted  to  wheat  culture 
and  to  grazing.  This  region  has  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
elm,  and  maple.  The  eastern  slope  is  a  better  mineral 
than  agricultural  region,  though  the  soil  yields  fair  crops  ; 
much  of  this  slope,  as  well  as  the  highlands  or  divides,  to 
the  extent  of  21,000  square  miles,  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  pine,  spruce,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  valuable 
as  lumber,  but  the  soil  beneath  them,  when  cleared,  is  com- 
paratively sterile.  The  southern  slope,  which  comprises 
all  of  the  State  below  the  highlands,  is  composed  of  alter- 
nate rolling  prairie  and  woodland,  and  is  unsurpassed  in 
fertility  and  productiveness.  About  one-third  of  the  land- 
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surface  of  Minnesota  is  timbered  land.  In  this  southern 
slope  there  arc  detached  groves  and  copses  of  great  beauty 
sprinkli-il  everywhere  afnong  the  prairies  and  around  the 
numerous  ri\  ei's  and  lakes,  while  growths  of  dwarfed  oaks 
skirt  the  borders  of  the  prairies  and  are  known  as  oak- 
openings.  There  is  also  a  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Min- 
nesota Kiver,  over  100  miles  in  length  and  with  an  average 
width  exceeding  40  miles,  comprising  an  area  of  5000 
square  miles,  which  is  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
magnificent  hard-wood  timber.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
body  of  deciduous  timber  between  the  Mississippi  and 
M  i  -oiiri  rivers,  and  is  known  as  the  Big  Woods.  In  this, 
:i-  well  us  the  smaller  groves,  are  found  almost  every  species 
of  deciduous  trees  known  in  the  Northern  States.  Minne- 
sota lias  done  more  than  any  other  State  to  repair  the  losses 
to  her  forest-area  which  result  from  the  cutting  of  such 
immense  quantities  of  timber  for  the  manufacture  of  lum- 
ber. Already  more  than  20,000,000  forest  trees  have  been 
^hinted  on  the  treeless  prairies  of  the  State,  and  their 
planting  is  encouraged  by  the  State  government.  The  in- 
digenous flora  of  the  State  partakes  of  the  mixed  character 
of  the  Canadian  or  sub-alpine  which  is  found  along  our 
northern  boundary,  and  the  Appalachian  or  Mississippian 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Great  Valley.  Owing  to  the 
great  number  of  small  lakes,  streams,  and  marshes  in  the 
N.  E.  the  aquatic  plants  of  the  sub-alpine  flora  predom- 
inate— wild  rice,  reeds,  callas,  and  water-loving  plants 
generally.  In  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  State  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  256,000  acres  of  cranberry  marsh,  which 
yield  abundantly.  Among  fruits,  apples,  Siberian  crab- 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  grapes  (the  more  northern 
varieties),  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  blackberries, 
whortleberries,  and  gooseberries  are  abundantly  cultivated, 
and  yield  immense  quantities  of  excellent  fruit.  The  sea- 
son is  not  long  enough  for  peaches  or  the  later  grapes. 


ZtxtltHjy. — The  prairies  and  forests  abound  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  wild  animals,  especially  wolves  (two  species,  the 
gray  and  the  prairie  wolf ),  bears,  wild-cats,  raccoons,  i'o.xes, 
deer,  rabbits,  squirrels,  gophers,  and  woodchucks.  Otter, 
mink,  beaver,  and  muskrats  arc  the  principal  aquatic  ani- 
mals, and  are  largely  hunted  for  their  pelts.  Pigeons, 
grouse,  wild-turkeys,  and  partridges  are  among  the  feath- 
ered game,  as  well  as  ducks,  brant,  and  wild-geese  in  their 
season;  and  multitudes  of  smaller  birds,  distinguished  for 
their  gay  plumage-  or  melodious  song,  make  the  woods, 
lakes,  and  rivers  vocal  with  their  music  or  brilliant  with 
their  beautiful  and  varied  hues.  The  numerous  lakes  of 
the  State  are  plentifully  supplied  with  pickerel,  bass,  pike, 
sunlish,  and  smaller  fish,  and  the  present  fish  commissioner 
is  introducing  into  them  in  large  numbers  lake  and  brook 
trout,  the  lake  whitelish,  black  bass,  and  other  choice 
species  of  fish  secured  by  artificial  propagation. 

Climate.. — The  climate  of  Minnesota  is  peculiar,  owing 
to  its  central  situation  on  the  continent,  the  large  amount 
of  water-surface  in  the  State,  and  its  moderate  elevation. 
It  is  a  remarkably  healthful  and  bracing  climate,  and  is 
largely  sought  by  invalids,  especially  those  suffering  from 
pulmonary  disease,  for  its  dry  and  tonic  character.  The 
mean  average  temperature  of  the  State  for  the  year  is 
44.60°;  the  mean  winter  temperature  is  16.10°;  the  sum- 
mer temperature  averages  about  70.50°  (bringing  it  within 
the  range  of  grapes  and  other  fruits) ;  the  spring  has  a 
mean  temperature  of  46°  ;  and  the  autumn  about  38°.  The 
largest  amount  of  rainfall  is  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  the  winter  being  usually  dry  and  the  snowfall 
much  lighter  than  in  States  farther  S.  The  following  table 
gives  the  meteorological  data  for  six  different  points  in  the 
State,  and  indicates  the  range  of  temperature  of  the 
northern,  southern,  and  central  portions  : 


METEOROLOGICAL  DATA. 

Minneapolis,  Int.  44° 
56'  N.,  Ion.  93°  13' 
\V.  ;  iilcitudc,  abt. 
800  feet. 

Dnlmli.  lat.  «o  48' 
N.,  Ion.  92°  fi'W.  ; 
altitude,642.7  feet. 

Rreekenrldge,      lat. 
46?  16'  N..  Ion.  96° 
IW   W.  -    altitude, 
966  feet. 

PemMna  or  St.  Vin- 
cent, lat.  4'jo  N., 
Ion.  97°  5'  W.  ;  al- 
tltude,  790  feet. 

New   Ulm.  lat. 
44°  18'  N.,  Ion. 
84°    28'    W.  ; 
altitude,    Abt. 
750  feet. 

Madclia,      lat. 
44°  3'  N.,  Ion. 
9(0    23'    W.  ; 
altitude,  abt. 
730  feet. 

0 

42.13 
95 
—  38 
133 
12.86 
63 
—40 
93 
45.70 
91 
—23 
134 
69.36 
96 
45 
61 
44.75 
92 
—  22 
114 

Inches. 

32.456 
3.105 
7.960 
16.304 
5.108 
28.933 
2!).026 
29.007 
28.8S5 
28.991 

S.,  N.,  N.  W. 
S.  E.,  N.  W.,  S. 
S.',  N.,  E. 
S.,  S.  E.,  N. 
S.,  S.  E.,  N.  W. 

0 

37.55 

0 

36.15 
97 
—  39 
136 
3.7 
39 
—  89 
78 
34.3 
74 
—  32 
106 
68.1 
97 
43 
64 
38.3 
79 
—  18 
97 
Inches. 
28.960 
4.980 
6.250 
14.150 
3.580 
30.016 
30.213 
29.970 
29.834 
80.048 

S.  E..N.W.,  N. 

S.  E.,  N.W., 
N.,  W. 
N.,  S.  E.,  N.  W., 
N.  E. 
S.  E..  N.,  S., 
N.  W.,  N.  E. 
N.  W.,  8.  E.,  N., 
W.,  S. 

o 
30.15 
86.5 
—51 
137.5 
1.3 
36 
—  51 
87 
83.1 

—to"" 

'iio'.ir 

86.5 
34 
52.5 
31.5 
74.5 
—30 
104.5 
Inches. 
19.360 
2.750 
2.450 
7.2SO 
6.910 
29.963 
30.173 
29.973 
29.947 
29.903 
N.  W.,  S.  E.. 
calm. 
N.  W.,  calm, 
S.  E. 
N.  W.,  S.  E., 
calm,  N.  E. 
N.W.,S.E.,calm, 
S.  W.,  N  E. 
N.  W.,  calm, 
8.E. 

O 

44 
96 
—  30 
126 
11.2 
42 
—  30 
72 
45.6 
84 
0 
84 
73.8 
96 
52 
44 
45.4 
80 
8 
72 
Inches. 
24.860 
2.260 
6.300 
7.020 
9.280 

o 
43.15 
94 
—  24 
118 
17.1 
42 
—  22 
04 
40.3 
90 
—  24 
114 
71.2 
94 
44 
50 
43.9 
88 
—  2 
90 
Inches. 
32.350 
5.280 
5.030 
13.340 
8.700 

Iliulirst  temperature  of  the  year... 

Lowest              "               "               " 

Range  of  annual  te.mperature  

9.1 

Highest      "            "            "    
Lowest        "           "           "    
Range  of  winter  temperature  
Mi-;m  temperature  of  spring  
Highest      "            "            "     
Lowest         "              "              "     

Range  of  spring  temperature  
Mran  temperature  ot  summer  

Highest          "                  "                  "             

Lowest         "              "              "          

Range  of  summer  temperature  
Mi':m  temperature  of  autumn  

Highest       "              "             "         
Lmvrst        "              "              "          

Range  of  autumn  temperature  

36.3'" 

62.3 

42.2    ' 

Inches. 
37.5SO 
2.160 
6.480 
20.850 
8.060 
29.971 
30.072 
29.952 
29.896 
29.967 
N.  E.,  calm, 
S.  W.,  N.  W. 
S.  W.,  N.  E., 
calm,  N.  W.,  W. 
N.  E.,  calm, 
N.  W. 
N.  E.,  calm, 
N.  W.,  S.  W. 
8.  W.,  N.  W., 
N.  E.,  calm. 

Rainfall  of  winter 

Mean  annual  pressure  of  barom... 
Mean  pressure  of  winter  

Prevalent  winds  of  the  year  
"           "           "       winter... 
"           "        spring... 
"           "           "       summer. 
"           "       autumn. 

Railroad*. — According  to  Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  Min- 
nesota in  1875  had  2227. HI  miles  of  railroad,  the  whole  cost 
of  which  for  road-bed,  rails,  equipment,  real  estate,  etc. 
was  s!l.">, 312,171.  The  combined  stock  and  debt  of  these 
lines  in  IS70,  at  par  value,  was  $100.151,023.  The  total 
net  earnings  of  the  roads  for  the  preceding  year  were 
$1,542, 333. 41.  The  total  number  of  miles  run  by  passenger 
and  freight  trains  was  2,801,560  ;  the  number  of  tons  of 
freight  carried,  1,434,913,  of  which  more  than  one-third 
was  grain:  the  number  of  passengers  carried,  1,012,506. 
There  has  been  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  railroad 
companies  and  the  State  government  for  two  or  three  years 
past,  and  new  railroad  enterprises  are  not  regarded  with 
much  favor.  While  the  State  owes  much  of  its  rapid 


growth  and  development  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the 
railroad  lines  which  traverse  it  in  all  directions,  it  has  suf- 
fered severely  from  worthless  railroad  bonds  which  un- 
principled speculators  have  induced  the  State,  counties, 
and  cities  to  subscribe  for,  and  the  tariff  of  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  agricultural  products  to  market  has  often 
been  exorbitant  and  oppressive.  But  these  evils  event- 
ually work  their  own  cure. 

Agricultural  Products. — Minnesota  is  fast  becoming  the 
largest  wheat-growing  State  in  the  Union.  Spring  wheat 
is  mostly  grown,  as  it  proves  more  successful  than  the 
winter  wheat.  The  crop  of  the  State  in  a  good  year  should 
be  about  .'ill, 000,000  bushels,  but  the  grasshoppers  in  1873, 
1874,  and  1875,  and  the  very  wet  season  between  harvest- 
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ing  and  threshing  in  1875,  have  somewhat  diminished  the 
crop.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  17.84  bushels,  a  larger 
average  than  that  of  any  other  Ktato  E.  of  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains. The  following  table,  prepared  by  Hon.  0.  F.  Solberg, 


commissioner  of  statistics  in  Minnesota,  shows  the  rapid 
increase  of  agricultural  products  in  the  State.  We  have 
added  two  columns,  showing  the  acreage  of  the  principal 
crops  in  1874,  and  the  product  so  far  as  reported : 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1875, 
estimated. 

Acreage. 

t  b     h  Is 

15  372  941 

13,467,300 

22,059,375 

26,402,485 

31,475,000 

1,764,109 

9,89.1,164 

10,689,484 

12,550,733 

12.544,536 

11,775,000 

411.  1H2 

5,650,370 

7,076,208 

7,142,245 

(1,157,368 

9,500,000 

364,683 

.,     .  '             it 

1  SIS  686 

1,627,007 

1,49.5,41)5 

669,415 

1,585,000 

41,430 

7:1  :;7.-. 

130,928 

182,730 

96,877 

70,000 

4,368 

Buckwheat,"    

63,369 

54,  152 

49,359 

29,445 

31,500 

3.632 

32  573  945 

33,045,139 

43,479,937 

46,200,126 

68,436.500 

i,622.324 

24950 

19,658 

19,156 

14,246 

57,500 

5.201 

1  372  975 

2,153,536 

3,072,349 

2,190,138 

3,2511.111X1 

35,827 

7'.'  63:i 

82,  1'.ii 

108,028 

144.712 

140,000 

104,897 

Wild  hay               " 

526  616 

603,146 

743,414 

783,619 

1,000,000 

126 

i:;s  so:! 

64,243 

114,421 

57,291 

56,370 

73,428 

78,095 

53.226 

125,000 

1,810 

38509 

235,648 

2,903,079 

1,227,517 

7,224 

14,421 

71,752 

100.858 

126,000 

20,835 

:i  68!) 

2,588 

2.348 

1,546 

5,651 

Timothy,  bushels,  seed  ..... 

15,670 
20,878 

15.823 
87,051 

15,228 
42,788 

40,022 

28,324 

46,268 

22,557 

2j 

0 

175,188 

233,961 

277.710 

255,765 

177,185 

391  l'>3 

1,007,274 

1,784,861 

3,832.o:iS 

1 

27  191 

68,632 

87,481 

84,484 

141  384 

— 

10,755 

84.927 

39.663 

20,807 

60,000 

en 

1^:11  OU2 

141,182 

196,587 

139,952 

151,215 

17  :!20 

22,923 

17,394 

17.5  11 

:;i  5ir, 

9  709 

U'lilJS 

13,704 

10,376 

| 

..      '                , 

138,418 

22^1  ii7!l 

282,948 

184,266 

Wool    '       " 

:;si  Kin 

355,232 

497,046 

529,856 

549,918 

~f 

lilltter            "         ..  ..                    

6,805,866 

7,35' 

8,823.6:  :IP 

10.14(1,316 

12,000,000 

-: 

"         

469,147 

772,630 

1,031,510 

'l.OOO 

The  following  table  gives  the  increase  of  live-stock  »nd  the 
total  number  at  the  (dose  of  1875;  the  first  three  lines  are 
U.  S.  census  returns  ;  the  others,  State  reports : 


Tears. 

Horses. 

Cattle. 

Mules  and 

:l--i  1, 

Sl.r..|, 

Hog.. 

1850  

1S6'I  

IS71  
IS72  
1S73  
1*75  

860 
16.879 
9:i,l)ll 
114,027 
127,200 
1I1.S7I 
167,818 

2,109 

95,9119 
:;i'i,:;7'.i 
331,186 
386,048 
119,084 
467,57s 

14 

MS  1 
•J,  350 
2,990 

1,006 

B.257 

80 
12,896 
132,343 
116,498 

131,51)9 
149.206 

162.807 

733 
104,479 
184,478 
164,779 
161,786 
1  I'.I.V.H; 
111  MO 

Mttnnfitcttiriitff  and  Mining  /m/KHtfif. —  Minnesota  pos- 
SC-M-S  not  only  the  greatest  and  most  available  water-power 
in  the  II.  S.  in  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  Mis.sissippi, 
which  is  already  largely  improved,  but  she  has  available 
and  constant  water-powers  sufficient  for  all  manufacturing 
purposes  in  every  county  in  the  State.  In  ISfiO  there  were 
:>(\'2  manufacturing  establishments,  with  §2,388,310  cupitnl, 
employing  2123  hands,  consuming  $1.904,070  of  raw  mate 
rials,  and  producing  annually  $3,373,172.  In  1S70  the 
number  of  establishments  was  2072  ;  hands  employed,  9726  ; 
capital  invested,  $11,806,738 ;  raw  material  consumed, 
$12,412,840;  annual  product,  $23,390.097.  The  following 
t;i  Mr  shows  the  condition  of  a  few  of  the  leading  manufac- 
tures according  to  the  census  of  1870  : 


Description. 

No.  of 
c«tab- 
Ilih- 
menu. 

Capital 
laWMttd. 

Hand. 

em- 
ployed. 

Value 
of 

in:ili  ri  U- 

u«sd. 

Value 
of 
annual 
product. 

Flour 

208 
204 
26 
115 
68 
27 
73 
SI 

11 

294 
168 
21 
57 
79 

9 

2,862,545 

32117.110 
158,600 
351.930 
286,400 
215.256 
122,478 
456,325 

631,021 
232,770 
172,419 
309,700 
80,100 
157,235 

627 
2,787 
336 
461 
S51 
150 
194 
159 

542 

430 
387 
267 
251 
184 

5,867,028 
2,240,905 

Si  12.212 
192,130 
120,271 
109.746 
170,554 
151,382 

405,599 
202,696 
289.810 
189,658 

1!K),072 
153,980 

S 

6,982,959 
5,058,157 

595,780 
415.H72 
804,576 
834,170 

392,101 

2,051,283 
589,001 
529,204 

350,386 

811,821 

Sash,  blinds,  and  doors 

Carriages.wagons,  etc. 

At,'nrult.  Implements. 

Brewing  and  distilling 
Machinery,      locomc- 

Blacksraithtng 

Routs  and  shoes  
Printing  and  pub'lng. 

Tin  and  sheet  iron  

Each  successive  year  greatly  increases  this  manufacturing 
industry.  Minneapolis,  situated  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Antho- 
ny, produced  in  1874  manufactured  goods  of  the  value  of 
over  ;?!  5,000,000.  Five  millions  bushels  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  the  State  are  manufactured  into  flour  in  its  own 
mills,  and  Minnesota  flour  maintains  the  first  rank.  The 
lumber  product  of  the  two  great  lumber  districts  in  1874 
was  421,000,000  fret,  and  the  value  of  the  annual  product 
exceeded  $5,  500. 000.  The  manufacture  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  has  been  greatly  increased  since  I S7II. 
t'inaiiec*. — Minnesota  is  in  an  excellent  financial  condi- 
tion. Her  recognized  bonded  State  debt  amounted  Jan.  1, 


1875,  to  $480,000.  She  had  a  school  fund,  well  imc-tc.l, 
on  Nov.  lill,  1S71.  of  S.'!. 030,127.00.;  a  university  fund  of 
$211,107.53  (these  two  funds  will  eventually  reach,  by  the 
sales  of  sidiool  and  university  lands  and  other  resoi 
about  .*!  0,000.000  for  the  school  fund  and  SI  ,000,000  for  the 
university  t'uiiilj  :  :i  sinking  fund,  now  increasing  rupidlv, 
of  Sol.22L'.lJ:  a  State  interest  fund  of  $40,930.53;  a  State 
institution  fund,  with  a  balance  of  $(58,fil().12 ;  an  intern.'il 
improvement  land  fund  of  S11I.032. 12  ;  and  an  inebriate 
aiyliim  fund  of  sl:!.:;22.7:i.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State  for  the  year  1*71  was  $217,427,21 1,  and  for  1>:;. 

what   more   than    S'.'iM.noo.i The   real  valuation    was 

probably  nearly  or  quite  S::OII,OIMI.OOO.  (If  this  valuation, 
about  one-third  is  personal  property.  The  receipts  into 
the  State  treasury  (including  a  balance  of  s2is,::;is.::;, )  tor 
the  year  ending  Nov.  ",0,  1S7I,  were  SI. .":!!. 210.87  :  the 
disbursements  for  the  same  year  were,  for  all  objects, 
$1,148,059.96,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$183,150.91.  The  estimated  receipts  of  1875  were 
$1,105,117.1  I.  and  the  probable  disbursements  would  leavo 
a  larger  balance  than  usual  in  the  treasury. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Minnesota  is  of  two  kinds 
— that  transmitted  through  her  two  ports  of  St.  Paul  and 
IMiluth,  and  a  email  but  rapidly  increasing  trade  with 
Manitoba  by  steamers  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and 
some  also  on  the  nearly  completed  railway  between  Fort 
Garry,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Paul ;  and  the  great  internal 
commerce,  which  tasks  the  energies  of  all  her  railroad  lines 
and  of  her  steamers  on  her  navigable  waters.  In  1874  the 
collector  at  St.  Paul  reported  L':;  steamboats  ami  fi  b.i 
with  an  aggregate  of  2505.95  tons,  as  licensed  by  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  port :  imports  of  111  packages  of  the  foreign 
value  of  $l;i.:;tO.  and  the  collection  of  duties  and  dues  to  _ 
the  amount  of  $7398.84.  The  number  of  arrivals  at  the 
port  during  the  navigation  season  of  1874  was  21S.  all 
steimiers.  The  collector  of  the  port  of  Dulilth,  situated  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  reports  the  arrival  at  that  port 
during  the  season  of  1874  of  I'll  steamers  and  47  sailing 
vessels,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  108,241  tons  and  man- 
ned by  6092  men,  and  the  departure  of  244  steamers  ;ind 
48  sailing  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  lliS.IM'il 
tons  and  crews  of  6096  men.  The  entire  amount  of  im- 
ported goods  received  at  the  port  had  a  foreign  value  of 
$407,841,  and  the  duties  on  them  amounted  t..  .*!>:'..  I  18.:;il. 
The  total  freight  received  at  the  port  of  Dnlulli  in  1>71 
was  42,:iU7|  tons,  about  one-seventh  less  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  Imt  the  shipments  were  !l8.8Mi',  tons,  which  wan 
about  6  per  cent,  in  advance  of  any  previous  year.  The 
freight  on  the  Red  River  was  about  8912J  tons.  The  great 
and  constantly  incre:i-ing  export  to  other  States  of  lumber, 
wheat,  and  other  cereals,  flour,  and  agricultural  machinery, 
;md  the  importation  of  merchandise,  salt.  coal,  etc.,  furnish 
the  railways  with  nearly  1,500,000  tons  of  freight,  and  with 
the  steamers  and  freight-boat*  produce  a  movement  of  not 
less  than  $50,000,000  or  $tiO,000,000  worth  of  merchandise. 

llxii!:*  <uxt  Sio-hi/i*  Itatik*. — There  were  in   Nov..  1S74, 
32  national  banks  in  Minnesota.     These  had  $1,448,700  of 
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capital  paid  in;  $3,754,850  of  U.  S.  bonds  deposited  to 
secure  circulation,  $4,455,000  circulation  issued,  of  which 
$.'!, 393,501  was  outstanding;  $8,215,293.79  loans  and  dis- 
counts;  $740,397.15  stocks,  bonds,  and  mortgages  other 
than  U.  S.  bonds;  $1,173,903.01  due  from  other  banks; 
$973,770.94  currency  and  specie  on  hand;  the  amount  of 
individual  deposits  was  SO. 297,331. 97.  There  were  also  6 
State  banks  at  the  same  date,  having  aggregate  resources 
of  about  $1,380,000.  There  were  7  savings  banks,  2  of 
them  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1874;  the  other  5  have 
a^regate  resources  of  about  $321,000 — an  amount  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  all  their  liabilities. 

/Hiiu-iturc. — There  are  two  fire  insurance  companies  lo- 
cated in  Minnesota:  (l)tho  Minnesota  Farmers'  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Association,  at  Minneapolis,  reporting  assets 
amounting  to  $158,302.54;  liabilities,  $9486.88  ;  income  for 
the  year  1874.  $68,962.38;  expenditures,  $55,396.14;  total 
outstanding  risks,  $9,622,884.  (2)  The  St.  Paul  Fire  and 
Marino  Insurance  Co.,  at  St.  Paul — capital,  $400.000 ;  as- 
sets, $728,632.21 ;  liabilities,  except  capital  and  net  surplus, 


$274,617.44;  income  during  the  year,  $591,712.13  ;  expen- 
ditures, $476,939.41  ;  total  risks  in  force,  $23.000,424. 
Sixty-two  companies  from  other  States  and  countries  were 
doing  business  in  the  State  in  1874.  The  risks  written 
by  these  companies  in  Minnesota  in  1874  amounted  to 
$56,816,622;  the  total  premiums  received,  $846,743.64; 
the  total  losses  paid,  $378,788.01.  There  was  at  the  same 
time  1  life  insurance  company  in  the  State — the  Min- 
nesota Mutual  Life,  at  St.  Paul,  with  a  paid-up  cap- 
ital of  $8000;  assets,  of  $53,S03.S5 ;  liabilities,  $49,464.50; 
income,  $37,727.10  ;  expenditures,  $34,652.44 ;  total  amount 
of  insurance  in  force,  $935,924.  Thirty-two  companies 
from  other  States  and  countries  were  doing  business  in 
Minnesota.  These  companies  issued  2218  policies  in  Min- 
nesota during  the  year,  covering  $3,890,131  of  risks,  col- 
lecting $408,170  of  premiums,  and  paid  $190,054  of  losses. 
They  had  in  all  in  the  State  8569  policies  for  $15,0»9,50!l.60. 
Population. — The  following  table  gives  the  population 
at  given  periods,  with  such  other  particulars  as  can  be  ob- 
tained ; 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  population  of  Minnesota 
is  of  Scandinavian  origin.  In  the  autumn  of  1874  the 
Minnesota  commissioner  of  statistics  reported  as  the  result 
of  very  careful  inquiry  that  there  were  in  the  State  131,332 
persons  who  were  either  of  Scandinavian  birth  or  parent- 
age ;  of  these,  75,251  were  Norwegians,  50,423  Swedes,  5658 
Danes.  There  were  in  1870,  46,386  natives  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Bohemia,  30,554  from  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, and  16,698  from  British  America;  Holland  and  Lux- 
emburg furnished  3028  ;  Switzerland,  France,  and  Belgium, 
4527  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  807. 

Eiliti'ntinn. — -The  first  settlers  of  Minnesota  were  mostly 
from  New  England,  and  they  brought  with  them  the  New 
England  disposition  to  promote  education  and  social  culture 
and  refinement.  The  church  and  school-house  were  among 
the  earliest  buildings  reared  in  the  new  settlements.  The 
State  is  now  (1875)  but  twenty-two  years  old,  and  the  pop- 
ulation has  increased  from  6000  to  600,000  in  twenty-five 
years,  but  the  State  has  made  greater  progress  in  educa- 
tion in  that  time  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  Be- 
ginning with  her  public  schools,  wo  find  that  of  the  210,194 
persons  of  school  age  (5  to  21  years)  in  the  State  on  Sept. 
30,  1874,  128,902  were  in  school  during  some  portion  of 
the  previous  year — a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other 
of  the  Western  States.  The  whole  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts was  3266  ;  there  were  2758  school-houses  in  the  State, 
valued  at  $2,238,700,  of  which  276  were  built  in  1874  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $150,000.  In  these  school-houses  there  were 
27S1I  schools,  in  which  the  average  attendance  was  99,842. 
The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  5482,  of  whom  1834  were 
malfs  and  3648  females.  The  whole  amount  paid  for  teach- 
ers' wages  was  $678,606 ;  the  average  monthly  wages  of 
male  teachers  was  $41.57,  and  of  female  teachers,  $30.52; 
the  average  number  of  months  in  which  school  was  taught 
was  ii.66.  The  whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes 
in  1874  was  $1,155,542.25.  There  were  in  the  State  in  1874, 
151  graded  schools,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the 
I'iln •-  and  larger  towns  had  high  schools  in  which  pupils 
could  pursue  a  course  of  classical  and  mathematical  train- 
in;,'  qualifying  them  to  enter  the  university.  The  school 
fund  amounted  in  the  autumn  of  1874  to  $3,'030,127.09,  and 
by  the  judicious  sale  of  the  school-lands  yet  unsold  and  the 
other  sources  of  increase  will  undoubtedly  eventually  ex- 
1 0,000,000.  The  normal  schools  of  the  State  are  3  in 
number,  situated  at  Winona,  Mankato,  and  St.  Cloud.  The 
total  number  of  teacher-pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was 
905,  of  whom  51S  had  been  regularly  in  attendance — 126 
males,  422  females.  There  were  22  teachers  and  professors 
in  these  schools.  Teachers'  institutes,  holding  from  one  to 
four  weeks,  are  maintained  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
The  University  of  Minnesota  at  Minneapolis  is  the  crown- 
ing institution  of  the  public  and  free  system  of  education 
in  flic  State;  it  has  a  collegiate  or  elementary  department, 
and  beyond  this  departments  of  agriculture,  science,  liter- 
ature and  the  arts,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  is  to  have 
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also  schools  of  law  and  medicine.     It  confers  no  honorary 
degrees,  but  requires  an  extended  examination  for  all  its 
degrees.     The  courses  are  intended  to  be  as  complete  and 
thorough  as  those  of  any  university  or  scientific  school  in 
the  U.  S.    There  are  19  professors  and  instructors,  and  there 
were  in  1874,  287  students — 209  males  and  78  females.     It 
is  endowed  with  both  the  university  and  agricultural  col- 
lege lands  to  the  extent  of  202,412.17  acres,  of  which  33,872 
acres   have  been   sold.     Its  present  fund  ($211,107.53  in 
1874)  is   destined  to  be  largely  increased  by  the  further 
sales  of  its  lands,  and  will  eventually  exceed  $1,000,000. 
Its  annual   appropriation   for  current  expenses  is  about 
$31,000.     The  other  collegiate  institutions  in  the  State  are 
St.  John's  College,  near  St.  Joseph,  Stearns  co.,  under  the 
control  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  has  124  students 
and  22  professors — not  largely  endowed,  but  has  a  good 
reputation  for  thoroughness  of  instruction ;   Carleton  Col- 
lege, at  Northfield,  under  the  control  of  the  Congregation- 
alists,  which  has  a  small  endowment,  171   students  (107 
male  and  64  female),  and  7  professors ;  the  Shattuck  School, 
at  Faribault,  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  with  124  students  and  9  professors.     St.  Mary's 
Hall,  also  at  Faribault  and  under  the  control  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  is  a  collegiate  school  for  girls, 
having  114  students.    Besides  these  there  were  in  1874,  31 
academies  and  private  schools,  mostly  under  either  Roman 
Catholic  or  Lutheran  control.    The  whole  number  reported 
as  under  private  instruction  was  3764,  but  the  State  super- 
intendent estimates  that  the  whole  number  in  attendance 
upon  public  and  private  schools  during  the  year  was  not 
less  than  135,000.     There  are  two  so-called  business  col- 
leges, having  nearly  400  students,  in  the  State.     There  are 
three  theological  schools  in  the  State — the  Augsburg  Evan- 
gelical Seminary  at  Minneapolis,  founded  in  1869,  having 
in  1873,  5  professors,  63  students,  and  a  library  of  1100 
vols. ;  St.  John's  Theological  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic), 
in  connection  with  St.  John's  College,  with  3  professors,  19 
students,  and  400  vols.;  and  the  Seabury  Divinity  School 
at  Faribault,  with  7  instructors  and  about  20  students.    Of 
schools  of  special  instruction,  there  is  the  Minnesota  Insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind, 
at  Faribault,  which  has  100  deaf-mute  and  22  blind  pupils 
and  10  teachers.     It  is  a  State  institution,  and  is  well  con- 
ducted.    There  are  2  orphan  asylums,  both  private — one 
at  St.  Paul,  the  other  at  Shakopee ;   a  soldiers'  orphans' 
home,  with  185  pupils,  which  constitutes  the  model  school 
of  the  Winona  Normal  School.     There  is  a  State  reform 
school  at  St.  Paul,  with  6  instructors  and  114  children,  all 
boys  but  4.     Its  annual  cost  is  about  $30,000;  about  90 
per  cent,  are  said  to  bo  reformed;  the  library  has  900  vols. 
The  State  prison  at  Stillwater  is  said  to  be  well  managed. 
Its  expenses  in  1874  were  $34,857,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
prisoners  between  $7500  and  $8000.     The  State  hospital 
for  tho  insane  at  St.  Peter's  had  an  average  of  421  patients 
in  1874,  and  the  appropriation  for  current  expenses  was 
$87,500.     The  buildings  were  to  bo  completed  in  1875  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  $60,000. 

Crime. — There  were  498  cases  of  criminal  offences  tried 
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in  the  county  and  circuit  courts  in  1874,  and  of  these  320 
were  convicted. 

A'arnjjti/iei-t. — In  1870  there  were  95  newspapers  in  the 
State,  issuing  !l.J4:i,65B  copies  annually,  and  having  a  cir- 
culation of  110,778.  In  1S71  the  number  had  increased  to 
over  100,  and  in  1S74  there  were  12S,  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  about  lifi.OOO.  In  1870  there  were  0  dailies; 
in  1S75  there  were  15.  In  1870  there  were  5  tri-wecklies, 
79  weeklies,  and  5  monthlies.  Nearly  or  quite  all  of  the 
tri  weeklies  have  now  become  dailies,  and  the  number  of 
weeklies  has  increased  to  more  than  100. 

Libraries. — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were 


1412  libraries  of  all  classes  in  Minnesota,  with  360,810  vol- 
umes; 587  of  these  were  public,  having  100,790  vols.  Of 
these,!  State  library  had  10.000  vols.  (18,000  in  1875); 
15  town  or  city  libraries  had  8981  vols.  ;  1  law  library,  500 
vols.;  1  college  or  school  library,  4000  vols.  (in  1874  there 
were  13  of  these  libraries,  with  nearly  20.000  vols.);  544 
Sunday-school  and  church  libraries,  numbering  112,508 
vols.  (these  had  more  than  doubled  in  1874) ;  2  literary  as- 
sociation libraries,  with  7200  vols.;  23  circulating,  with 
16,1)01  vols.;  825  private,  with  200,020  vols. 

Churches. — The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  re- 
ligious denominations  in  1870, 1872,  and  1874: 
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'I 

1,000 

Minor  (liMioiniiiutiona  

16 

10 

22 

IS 

2,175 

IB 

25 

18 

2^63 

12,000 

Among  the  minor   denominations    are   2   Reformed  (late 
Dutch)  churches  and  il  Reformed  (late  German),  as  well  as 
several  union  and  other  churches. 
Counties.  —  There  are  76  organized  counties,  as  follows  : 

COUNTIU. 

Pop. 
1870. 

Malei. 

Fi- 
males, 

Pop.  to 

1875. 

Total 
valuation 

if  iiri'i-'rly. 

Value  nf 
personal 
property. 

17- 

1,M 
SOS 
I,MG 

17.S02 
6,996 

a» 

11,6X6 
3MO 

1,1117 
4,.V»* 
92 
|M 
200 
lc,,:tl2 
8.M8 
4,23!) 
•i  'il" 
*4,H87 
10,578 
340 
•j-j,r,lH 
II,W 
it.  toe 

2,035 
1,823 
Kt 
1,780 
1.13 
143 
11,607 
New 

M 

2,091 
173 
864 

S.SStj 

•jr.1 

6,101 

211 

60 

122 
8,741 
4.520 
2,278 

:VJII 
13,221 

202 

12,012 
16,827 
7.8M 
1,07. 
1,008 
53 
•Ji- 
ll 

5,991 

M 
1.849 
Hi 
M 

7,'l,l 
:t,i»il 
7( 
3,485 

m 

m 

'.',i':'7 
32 
His 

w 

7,;>7i 

4,117'.' 
1,!«1 
4,696 
11,  666 

138 

10.606 
14.739 
7,108 
960 
817 
40 
812 
37 
62 
3.608 

205 

S.2M 

l,:i7i 
20.942 
B,8U 
Ht 

239 
2,977' 
6.046 
I.43J 

V  ^7.1 
1.  11.11 
tTJMO 
10.045 
t,.  I!H 
11.1.11 

13.189 
1,191 
2S.500 
48,725 
16,566 
3,901 
3,306 
311 
8.U83 
Mil 
1.428 

413 
2.543 
B.«l 

.1.73ft 
8.626 
1.300 
2.722 
13.682 
1.329 
11.525 
2.750 
20.946 
11,174 

| 

4.0781 

3i;.:i:a 

2,982 

B.S78 
11l,t;22 

1.K61 

:i,M7 
12.M94 
11,018 

8,8841 
17.797 
10,739 

m 

2.269 
3.8181 
17,296 
210 
14,751 
9,994 
4,1)24 
528 
27,385 
13.775 
2.484 

S17'>.2-.1> 
1,IW!l,.'i<U 
411.604 
727,719 
7.470.101 
2.53*;,  200 
252,141 
2,533,771 
879.727 
StI.M 
1,873,848 
MM! 
386.937 

6,727,111,-, 

».7»,33a 
nt,M3 

10,040.943 
27.5.M.U9S 
4.5KW.7S4 

496,:«I8 
430,060 
1,9:111.934 
203.467 
2:12,1  mi 
2,814,633 
19,591 
778,031 
2.278.4112 
•MM 
2,445,488 

768.190 
5,:t4:t.4jT 
257,763 
I,OB*,T8) 
301.101 
8,809,610 
l.,,u:,.'.':.:i 
1,105,182 
141.207 
900.982 
32,013.614 
IU.4M 
1  .039.579 
7.:!SO,SJ*i 

171,718 

2,707,164 
2,936,396 
845,719 

MIMfl 

:,.!.-*;).  117 

3,974.927 
130,401 
JJ6.7M 
90:1.614 
5,828.7111 
63,251 
2.972.810 
6.496.924 
Btt,fMO 

421.:!2I 

io.:,2:,.2:;o 
2,549.0:* 

536,715 

294,071 
Il.i.-H'i 
ttJUS 
1,4111.7111 
341,410 
H.771 
461  ,.V,M 
5.461 

277,198 
142.T31 

li--.  OS 
66,044 

302.336 
539,918 

l.i.-l,  ,ai 
602.8JII 
77.:»)4 
2,400,158 
5,9HS.:I49 

i:..lll 
454.M 
4.4il 
75.6BS 
339,612 
14,997 
97.975 

na.sw 

187,664 
487,739 
31,013 
98,042 

Kfl,6S4 

l«7,V»i 
18,111 
2,043.252 
395.435 

n.aw 

4.-,.  96.1 
157.3li7 
7.MI.1U 
ISO.S79 
314.958 
1,847,7*3 
IH.W7 

MMBJ 
U4,m 

I».6M 

112,364 
BS9.T48 

,M,.ii::'i 
nr,.:t9« 

104,212 
1,101.877 
1I.O9 

4*.:iw 
1,  '71.:;-,^ 
l'i::,ll!i 
53,239 
2.440.980 
3II1.151 
1,1,271 

Blue  Earth  

Chlttgn  

OlIHUWlM*!  

Dodge    

Douglaa.  

(  '  r-  lit 

Uoixllllll'   
H,'!lnr-|IIU    

I-miti            .     ... 

Jackson  

Like  
Lac  qui  Purli*  
LoSueur  
Lincoln. 

:i,lill 
5.DU 

Mn 

8,OM 
1,109 

l.eai 

10.447 

209 
8,1162 
117 
19,73:1 
1,968 
648 

1711 
I.V79 

•-'.nil 

398 

m 

3,802 
117 
4,l:u 
6.1 
10,435 
1,064 
475 

1.417 

1,77.1 
2,870 
511 
T23 
4.645 
92 
3,828 
54 
9.3.W 
"1 
173 

M,'I.,-<M|    

Mnrtln  
Vuuker  

Mille  Laos  

Morrison  .  .  . 
Mower  

Murray.... 
MfeolM  .  . 

Noblct 

Otn-r  Tail  
Pine 

Polk  

ffl.OSa 

!.»'.'» 
3,219 

IMS) 
in 

4,561 

11,1112 
2,OoO 
6.725 
14,206 

VJ71 
174 

Km 

2,ii:»> 
15.859 

7,R5( 
11.H09 
2.426 

•j<ir, 

22.  .119 
U.457 
N>» 

1.4J6 

12,021 
1,0:17 
1,757 

»,:«! 
7S 
3.525 

1.150 

3,549 
7,585 
4,377 
102 
CO. 

i.ioe 

8,417 
5 
4.154 
6,7:« 
],:143 

1HO 

11.5.10 

1  ,!!.-,» 
en. 

l  .ail 
11,064 
792 
1,462 
7,6X4 
60 
1.0H6 
5.216 
900 
3.176 
6.621 
S,~»4 
72 

"928 
7,442 
1 

:i.7iio 
5,07fi 
l.ii-:; 
115 
10.7H9 
4.4LKI 

Redwood  

Kici-  

Rock  
St.  Louia  
Scott    . 

Shcrburne  

Steele  

Swift  
Tnil.l   

Wail.'ini  

WaslT.-l  

\V  •.-himnon  
U'atoinvan  
Wilkln  
WlTH'ir, 

Wri  hi 

Yellow  Mr.li.-iui'... 
Total  

i:::i.r.'!i 

204.281 

596,585 

*217.427,2I1 

945,021,788 

The  counties  not  organized  in  1874  were  Reltrami,  having 
a  population  in  l*7j  of  80;  liig  Stone,  I'.O.'i :  Itasca.  !Hi  : 
reiiibinii.  2dL>;  Cook,  215;  and  Traverse,  100;  Mankatha 
and  Wahuata,  population  nut  gi\cn.  The  whole  popula- 
tion  of  the  counties  except  tribal  Indians  was  :V.i7,  111"  ; 
njiil, ...  :;it;.(iTli,  females,  2M,3::i.  lii  1  still  thc]io]iulntiunof 
these  on unties  and  others  since  changed  was  19I!S,  and 
total,  172,023. 

Principal  Cities  and  T<nrnt. — ?t.  Paul,  the  capital,  had 
in  1870,  20,030  inhabitants  and  in  Is7:',,  :;:;.I7H:  Minne- 
apolis, at  tho  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  1.--70.  1*,OS7,  in  IS75, 
82,721;  Winona  in  1875,  10,7:i'7  :  Stilhvat.-r.  Hcd  Wing, 
Faribault,  and  .Mankato.  from  jono  to  70011 ;  Ko,-he-ier, 
Duluth,  Hastings,  Owatonna.  St.  I'ctcr.  Austin.  Lake  City, 
New  Ulm,  Northfield,  and  St.  Cloud,  from  2000  to  5000  ; 
and  Wabasha,  Anoka,  Hushford,  Shakopee.  St.  Charles, 
Waseca,  Hokah,  Brainerd,  Kusson.  l!rowns\  illc,  Caledonia, 
and  Henderson  are  nourishing  and  rapidly  growing  towns. 

t'^iiHlitiit/ou,     Court",     R>  jn->  *<  xtutn-'-H     in    Collar!**,    ,t<-. — 

The  constitution  of  .Miunc.sota  was  adopted  Oi;t.  t.'l,  1857, 
when  she  was  seeking  admission  into  the  I'nion.  The  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
and  attorney-general  are  chosen  by  a  plurality  vote  of  the 
electors  for  the  term  of  M\o  years.  The  auditor  is  elected 
in  the  same  way,  but  for  three  years.  There  arc  22  sena- 
tors, elected  for  two  years,  one-half  chosen  each  year  :  47 
representatives,  chosen  annually.  The  legislature  meets 
annually,  and  its  sessions  arc  limited  to  110  days.  The 
election  takes  place  in  X<>\  ember.  Suffrage  is  confined  to 
male  citizens,  but  is  otherwise  almost  mm  crsal.  The  voter 
must  be  twenty-one  years  old,  and  may  be  either  a  citizen 
of  the  U.  S.,  or  of  foreign  birth  who  ha-  derlaietl  his  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen,  or  of  African  descent  if  other- 
wise eligible,  or  of  mixed  white  and  Indian  blood,  or  of 
Indian  blood  if  he  has  adopted  the  language,  customs,  and 
habits  of  civilization,  and  is  pronounced  capable  of  voting 
by  any  district  court  of  the  State,  but  he  must  have  re- 
sided in  the  V .  S.  a  year,  in  the  State  four  months,  anil  in 
the  election  district  ten  days  next  preceding  the  election. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  district 
courts,  courts  of  common  pleas,  courts  of  probate,  and  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  all  elected  by  the  people.  The  supreme 
court  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  two  associate  justices, 
elected  for  seven  years.  It  has  original  jurisdiction  in 
such  remedial  cases  as  are  prescribed  by  law,  and  appellate 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  both  in  law  and  equity.  There 
are  no  jury  trials  in  the  supremo  court.  There  are  11 
judges  of  the  district  courts,  each  elected  by  the  people 
of  their  several  districts  for  seven  years  ;  in  Hamscy  and 
Hcnnepin  counties  there  are  courts  of  common  picas,  the 
judges  of  which  have  the  same  tenure  of  office  and  salary 
as  the  district  judges.  The  probate  courts  arc  in  each 
county,  and  2  justices  of  the  peace  are  chosen  for  each 
organized  township.  Minnesota  is  entitled  under  the  ap- 
portionment of  1872  to  '.':  members  of  Congress,  and  with 
her  present  population  should  have  4. 
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History. — The  first  European  who  set  foot  on  the  ter-  | 
ritory  of  Minnosotii  was  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan  ! 
priest,  who  in  1CSO.  in  the  company  "f  a  party  of  French 
fur-traders,  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  to  which  he  gave  their  name.  Some  French 
traders  anil  their  descendants  settled  around  the  Falls,  but 
soon  Inpsed  into  Indian  customs  and  modes  of  life.  In 
ITi'i.'l  this  region  was  ceded  to  (ireat  Britain,  and  in  1766 
it  was  explored  by  ('apt,  Jonathan  Carver,  a  native  of 
Connecticut.  In  178:)  it  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  as  a 
part  of  the  North-west  Territory.  In  1805  a  tract  of  land 
was  purchased  from  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Croix,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota,  includ- 
ing St.  Anthony's  Falls.  In  1820,  Fort  Sncllingwas  built, 
and  in  1X22  the  first  mill  was  erected  in  what  is  now  Min- 
neapolis. In  1X23  the  first  steamboat  visited  Minnesota. 
Between  this  time  and  1830  a  small  colony  of  Swiss  settled 
near  St.  Paul.  In  1838  the  Indian  title  to  lands  E.  of  the 
Mississippi  was  extinguished.  In  1843  a  settlement  was 
commenced  at  Stillwatcr ;  on  Mar.  3, 1849,  Congress  passed 
an  act  organizing  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  its  western 
boundary  being  the  Missouri  River.  At  this  time  the 
population  of  the  Territory  was  between  4000  and  5000, 
and  it  was  duly  organized  on  the  1st  of  June  following. 
In  1851  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Red  River  of  the  North  was  extinguished, 
except  the  reservations.  Immigration  at  once  commenced 
in  earnest,  and  so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  population  that 
on  Feb.  26,  1S57,  Congress  passed  an  enabling  act  for  its 
admission  as  a  State.  The  provisions  of  the  act  were  com- 
plied with,  a  constitution  (under  which  the  State  is  still 


governed)  was  passed  and  submitted  to  the  people,  and 
members  of  Congress  elected  in  the  following  October,  and 
on  May  II,  1858,  Minnesota  was  formally  admitted  to  the 
Union.  Her  growth  has  been  one  of  unexampled  rapidity. 
not  only  in  population,  but  in  wealth,  education,  and  gen- 
eral prosperity.  In  1S02  the  Sioux,  who  claimed  extensive 
tracts  in  the  W.  and  S.  W.  of  the  State,  taking  advantage 
of  the  war,  which  had  called  great  numbers  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  Minnesota  to  distant  battlefields,  suddenly 
made  an  irruption  upon  the  new  settlements,  massacring 
whole  families,  burning  villages,  and  driving  thousands  of 
settlers  penniless  from  their  homes.  Nearly  1000  persons 
perished  from  this  savage  outbreak  ;  but  its  suppression 
was  as  speedy  and  severe  as  the  invasion  had  been  brutal 
and  barbarous  ;  the  Sioux  were  defeated  and  conquered, 
the  most  guilty  executed,  and  the  whole  tribe  removed 
from  the  State.  There  are  still  in  the  State  about  12,000 
friendly  Chippewas,  scattered  on  three  or  four  reserva- 
tions. The  conflict  between  the  farmers  and  the  railroad 
companies  has  been  much  less  violent  in  Minnesota  than  in 
the  other  States,  and  they  are  now  on  amicable  terms.  The 
locusts  in  1873  and  1874  ravaged  a  few  counties,  and  di- 
minished by  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  the  crop  of  cereals,  but 
this  has  but  slightly  disturbed  the  prosperity  of  the  State. 

Governor*  of  the  State. 

TERRITORIAL  GOVERNORS.     I  Alexander  Ramsey 1860-64 

Alexander  Ramsey 1849-53  I  Stephen  Miller 18G4-6H 

Willis  A.  (iorman 1H.W-57  I  William  R.  Marshall...  1S66-70 

Samuel  Medary 1857-58    Horace  Austin 1870-74 


STATE. 
Henry  H.  Sibley 1858-60 


Cnshman  K.  Davis 1874-76 

John  S.  Pillsbury 1876- 


Electnral  and  Popular  Vote  at  Presidential  Elections. 


Year 
election. 

Candidates  for  President  and  Vice 
President  who  received  the  dec 
toral  vote  of  the  State. 

ii 

a  ° 

Popular 
vote. 

Principal  opposition  candidates. 

Popular 
vote. 

Minority  candidates. 

Popular 
vote. 

I860 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  P  ) 

John  0.  Breckrnridge  P...  ) 

1864 

18G8 

Hannibal  Hamlln  V.-P  
Abraham  Lincoln  P  
Andrew  Johnson  V.-P  
Ulysses  S  Grant  P 

4 
4 

22,069 
25,061 

Herschel  V.  Johnson  V.-P  [ 
George  B.  Mcf'lellan  P....  1 
George  H.  Pendleton  V.-P  f 

11,920 
17,375 

Joseph  Lane  V.-P  j 

748 

1872 

Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P  

4 

43,545 

Francis  P.  Blair.  Jr.,V.-P.  f 

28,075 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P  

6 

55,117 

Benj.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P...J 

34,423 

For  many  valuable  statistics  and  much  recent  informa- 
tion contained  in  this  article  the  writer  is  indebted  to  His 
Excellency  Cushman  K.  Davis,  governor  of  Minnesota, 
and  to  Hon.  S.  P.  Jennison,  secretary  of  state. 

L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

Minneso'ta,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  126. 

Minnesota  City,  post-v.  of  Rolling  Stone  tp.,  Winona 
CO.,  Minn.,  on  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  and  the  Winona 
and  St.  Peter  R.  Rs. 

Minnesota  Junction,  post-v.  of  Dodge  co.,  Wis.,  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Portage  branch  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  R.  R.  and  the  Wisconsin  division  of  the  Chicago 
and  North-western  R.  R.,  has  the  repair-shops  of  the  latter. 

Minnesota  Lake,  post-tp.  of  Faribault  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  564. 

Minnesota  River  rises  in  Big  Stone  Lake,  on  the  ! 
boundary  between  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  traverses  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  flowing  first  S.  E.  and  then  N.  E., 
reaching  the  Mississippi  5  miles  above  St.  Paul.  It  flows 
through  "the  Big  Woods,"  a  great  forest  of  deciduous 
trees,  and  is  navigable  300  miles  in  high  and  45  in  low 
water.  Total  length,  470  miles. 

Minnesota,  University  of,  a  public  institution  of 
learning  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  established  by  virtue  of 
the  State  constitution.  The  present  charter  dates  from 
ISliS.  The  government  is  vested  in  a  board  of  regents, 
consisting  (1)  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  (2)  three  members,  ex-officii* — the  governor, 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  president 
of  the  university.  The  endowment  consists  of  202.083 
acres  of  public  lands,  about  one-fifth  of  which  have  been 
sold  for  $201,000.  In  1875  the  general  faculty  included  15 
persons  ;  the  number  of  students  was  234.  Tuition  free 
in  all  departments.  Both  sexes  are  admitted.  There  is 
no  dormitory  system.  No  honorary  degrees  are  conferred. 
The  library  contains  10,000  volumes.  The  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  State  was  entrusted  to  the  university  in  1872, 
and  is  in  successful  progress.  The  permanent  plan  of 
organization  adopted  in  1870  is  a  novel  one.  The  studies 
usually  included  in  the  first  two  college  years  are  thrown 
out  of  the  university  proper,  and  are  merged  with  a  re- 
mainder of  ''  preparatory  "  work  to  form  the  department 
of  elementary  instruction  required  by  the  charter.  The 
"  secondary "  department  thus  formed  is  the  common 
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feeder  of  the  university  college,  but  for  the  time  being 
only,  it  being  part  of  the  plan  to  drop  the  whole  of  this 
work  to  the  high  schools  as  soon  as  practicable.  The  fol- 
lowing distinct  but  federated  colleges  are  in  operation  : 
(1)  A  college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  having 
three  courses  of  general  studies,  classical,  scientific,  and 
modern,  leading  in  two  years  to  the  degrees  of  B.  A.,  B.  S., 
and  B.  L. ;  (2)  a  college  of  agriculture,  having  a  course  of 
proper  professional  studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  Agr. 
in  two  years;  (3)  a  college  of  mechanic  arts,  having  courses 
in  civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  leading  to  appropriate 
baccalaureate  degrees.  Post-graduate  courses  will  be  or- 
ganized, leading  to  the  higher  academical  and  professional 
degrees.  WILLIAM  W.  FOI.WELL. 

Minnetarees,  or  Hidatsa,  a  tribe  of  Indians  on  the 
upper  Missouri  River,  called  also  "  Gros  Venires  of  the 
Missouri."  They  were  formerly  a  branch  of  the  Crows, 
hut  since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  lived 
in  close  relations  with  the  Mandans,  and  in  permanent 
hostility  with  the  Shoshones,  the  Flatheads,  and  the  Sioux. 
In  1804  they  numbered  2500,  and  lived  in  two  villages  on 
Knife  River,  but  they  lost  half  their  number  by  smallpox 
in  1838,  and  settled  with  the  Mandans  in  1845  at  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Fort  Berthold,  where  they  still  remain.  They 
have  since  suffered  severely  from  inroads  by  the  Sioux, 
and  now  (1876)  number  little  more  than  500  souls.  They 
have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  made  treaties 
with  the  U.  S.  in  1825,  1851,  and  1864.  A  large  reserva- 
tion on  the  frontier  of  Montana  was  set  apart  for  them, 
along  with  the  Rickarees  and  Mandans,  in  1870,  but  they 
have  not  yet  occupied  it.  They  live  in  colossal  earth-cov- 
ered lodges,  each  accommodating  several  families,  and  in 
their  manners  and  religion  resemble  the  Mandans,  gaining 
their  subsistence  by  hunting  in  the  upper  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  valleys.  They  have  been  visited  by  Tloman 
Catholic  missionaries,  but  few  if  any  have  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. A  Grammar  and  Diftiantinf  nf  tfif  Ifiil'ittta,  by 
Washington  Matthewn,  was  printed  at  New  York  in  1873, 
and  a  Hidatta-EnglM  Dictionary  in  1874. 

Minneton'ka,  post-tp..  Hennepin  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  552. 

Minnetris'ta,  po?t-tp..  Hennepin  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  «26. 

Min'now  [Fr.  menu,  "  small "],  a  name  applied  to  many 
small  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  family  Cyprinidae.  The 
English  minnow  is  Phoi-iiiH*  apJiija,  a  very  common  fish. 
!  In  the  U.  S.  the  name  is  extended  to  the  innumerable 
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species  of  Hybognathtu,  Hybopris,   ffyburliynchim.  Photo- 
ijeiiis,  Coliicue,  Sarcidium,   Clinottuinm,  lihinivhthye,  etc. 


Tin'  Minnow. 

They  arc  used  as  live  bait  in  pike  and  pickerel  fishing, 
ami  are  important  as  aflbrding  food  to  larger  and  better 
fishes. 

Mino  Hirtl,  the  <inn-nl"  /nutii-a,  called  also  Eitl"h>x 
Jin-nui' -n*.  a  remarkahle  hird  of  the  starling  family,  found 
wild  in  the  .Malay  l.-hmd<.  and  often  seen  caged  in  China 
and  India.  It  is  very  lively  and  intelligent,  and  when 
trained  is  considered  the  best  talker  among  the  birds,  far 


fertile  than    Majorca:  lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  found. 
Chief  town,  Port  Mahon. 

Mi'norites  [Lat.  Fratret  wn'nore*],  the  name  given 
by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  to  his  original  order.  (See 
FRANCISCANS. )  The  name  is  still  borne  by  some  con- 
gregations of  that  great  order  or  group  of  orders. 

Minority  Representation.     See  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION,  by  C.  II.  HTCKALEW. 
Minor  Mode.     See  MODE. 

Minor  Scale,  in  music,  any  scale  corresponding  in 
form  with  that  of  A  minor — I.  f.  having  a  regular  gra- 
dation of  eight  notes,  with  a  minor  third.     The  minor 
scale,  however,  is  less  perfect  than  the  major,  as  the 
seventh  degree  ascending  (being  minor}  does  not  prop- 
erly possess  the  quality  of  leading  note  until  raised  a 
!  semitone  by  the  addition  of  a  sharp.     But  this  change  ne- 
cessitates another — viz.  a  similar  raising  of  the  nh-tfi.  ho- 
tween  which  and  the  altered  seventh  there  would  other«i.-e 
be  the  interval  of  an  "extreme"  second — an  interval  only 
occasionally  employed  in  the  ascending  scale.     In  tl<*<-i  ,»1- 
ing,  the   natural   or  unaltered   degrees  of  the  urn-iith  and 
ttixth   are   commonly   used,  though    in    numerous   east's  a 
richer  effect  is  prodm-ed  (iee  Mi'm.i  Ity  retaining  the  sharp 
on  the  seventh,  and  omitting  it  on  the  sixth,  as  in  the 
example  following: 


The  Mino  Bird. 

surpassing  any  parrot.  It  is  also  a  good  singer.  It  is 
almost  entirely  black,  with  orange  wattles  and  yellow  bill 
and  feet.  There  is  a  white  spot  on  the  wing,  and  the  bird 
is  about  a  foot  long. 

Minonk,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  \Vootlford  co..  III.,  1  IS  miles 
S.  \V.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  and 
the  Pekin  and  South-WMt  K.  Ks.  It  is  eelebnitcd  for  its 
coal-mines,  and  has  S  churches.  I  steam-mill,  3  weekly 
newspapers,  s  elevators,  and  60  business-hou-cs.  Princi- 
pal employment,  mining  and  agriculture.  Pop.  of  v.  1122: 
of  tp.  2115.  \V.  K.  l)i -NN,  Ki>.  ••  MINONK  JOURNAL." 

Minoo'ka,  post-v.  of  Au  Sable  tp.,  (Jrundy  co..  111. .on 
the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  K.  K.,  11  miles  S.  \V. 
of  Joliet. 

Minor.     Sec  INFANT,  by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWIGHT,  LL.D. 

Mi'nor  [Lat.],  in  music,  the  designation  of  a  mode  or 
interval  which  in  certain  respects  is  lets  than  others.  Thus, 
the  third  in  the  minor  mode  is  one  semitone  less  than  the 
third  in  the  major  mode.  The  same  distinction  applies  to 
all  thirds  and  sixths. 

Minor  (Li-ciAN),  b.  in  Louisa  co.,  Va.,  in  1802;  grad- 
uated at  William  and  Mary  College  1823;  was  attorney- 
general  for  the  commonwealth  in  his  native  county  1M!S- 
(>'l:  published  several  occasional  addresses;  contributed 
many  articles  to  the  Southern  Literary  Metienger;  edited 
several  legal  publications,  especially  Call's  Virginia  Re- 
ports; condensed  the  four  volumes  of  Hening  A  Munford's 
Jteports  into  a  single  volume,  with  annotations  of  subse- 
quent cases,  and  wrote  a  tract,  lieasom  for  Aho/lihiuj  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  of  which  30,000  copies  were  sold. 

Minor  (WILLIAM  THOMAS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Woodbury. 
Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1815  ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1834;  was  eight 
years  in  the  Connecticut  legislature ;  governor  of  Connec- 
ticut 1856-58;  consul-general  at  Havana  1864-67;  was 
appointed  in  1868  a  judge  of  the  Connecticut  superior 
court;  resides  at  Stamford,  Conn. 

Minor'ca,  the  second  largest  of  the  Balearic  Islands, 
situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  belonging  to  Spain. 
Area,  335  square  miles.  Pop.  39,005.  It  is  high  and 
mountainous,  its  highest  point.  Mount  Toro.  rising  179.'! 
feet.  It  produces  oil.  wine,  hemp,  and  fruits,  but  it  is  less 


WILLIAM  STATNTOV. 

Mi'nos,  a  king  of  Crete,  to  whom  the  Cretans  traeed 
their  laws  and  politiral  institution-,  is  said  by  Homer 
and  llesiod  to  have  been  a  son  of  Xeu-  and  Kuropa,  a 
brother  of  Hhadamanthus,  and.  after  his  death,  one  of 
the  judges  id'  the  Shades  in  Hades.  Later  poets  and 
?  mythologist-  speak  of  two  kings  of  Crete  of  the  name 
of  Minos,  probably  in  order  to  cslabli-h  harmony  bet  ueen 
the  many  contradictory  myths  which  clustered  around 
the  name. 

Minot',  post-(p.  of  AndroseogL'in  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  the  Oxford  Central  K.  Ks..  Ill  miles 
N.  W.  of  Portland.  It  contains  the  village  of  MEI-IIANIC 
FALLS  (which  see),  and  has  important  manufactures. 
Pop.  1569. 

Minot  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Haverhill.  Mass.,  Jan.  5. 1817; 
graduated    at    Harvard    ls".i'>:    studied    law   with    Itufns 
Choate :   was  admitted  to  the  bar  ls.".'.i.  and  beeame  distin- 
guished   in  his  profession.      He  wa-    a iatc    reporter   of 

the  decisions  of  Judge  Woodbury  of  the  first  circuit  court : 
published  in  ISM  his  /ti>f*t  »f'  t/i>  /'<r/V«^«  *-/"  //,-  ,vv 
preme  Court  <•/  U<utaektt99tU  (  f->  vols.,  with  .Vn/././.  *».  ,,r, 
1852);  edited  the  Km//i*h  .\<l,»n-nltit  l!,/,',ii»  i  V  vols., 
1853-54):  aided  Rieha'rd  Peters,  Jr.,  in  c<lilinL'  the  first  8 
vols.  of  the  U.  8,  Stntuti-*  «<  /..<;•«/.•  (IsiM.  for  which  he 
prepared  the  Jml-.>\  and  was  the  editor  of  that  important 
publication  for  the  ten  years  preceding  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Reading,  Mass.,  Apr.  16,  1858. 

Minot  (GEORGE  RICHARDS),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec. 
L'x.  17.VS;  graduated  at  Harvard  177H:  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1781 ;  was  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  1  7."2- 
!'l  ;  was  appointed  judge  of  probate  for  Suffolk  co.  (IJos- 
ton)  1792,  and  became  ehief-justiee  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  1799.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  and  edited  3  volumes  of  their 
t ',,!!,  I'tiima;  was  orator  on  the  anniversary  of  the  "  Boston 
Massacre,"  Mar.  5, 1782;  wrote  a  Hiftoryo/lhe  /HSKIT.  .•/...>, 
in  3f«««ac/iH»€««  in  1786  (1788),  being'  that  known  as 
"  Shays's  Rebellion,"  and  a  flintm-i/  »f  M<i*mtfi<u»ittH  liny 
from  the  Year  174&  (vol.  1.,  1798),  being  a  continuation  of 
Hutchinson's  work.  A  second  volume  (1803)  was  pub- 
lished after  the  death  of  Judge  Minot,  which  occurred  at 
Boston  Jan.  '2.  1>*02. 

Min'otaur,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  monster,  half  bull, 
half  man,  was  the  offspring  of  Pasiphae.  the  wife  of  Mi- 
nos, and  Poseidon's  bull.  Minos  shut  the  monster  up  in 
the  Cnossian  labyrinth,  where  a  number  of  youths  and 
maidens,  paid  as  a  tribute  by  Athens,  were  sacrificed  an- 
nually to  it  until  it  was  killed  by  The-*  u<. 

Minot's  Ledge,  or  the  Minot's  Rocks,  a  portion 
of  the  extensive  reefs  called  Cohasset  Rocks,  lying  off  Co- 
hasset,  Mass.,  the  south-eastern  promontory  of  the  coast 
of  Boston  Bay,  E.  S.  E..  and  14  nautical  miles  from  the 
city.  A  granite  lighthouse  with  fog-bell  is  situated  on  the 
outer  rock.  (See  LlOHTHOUSI  CONSTKITTION.) 

Minsis  Indians.     See  MTNSKKS. 

Minsk,  government  of  Russia,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Dnieper.  Area,  34,716  square  miles.  Pop.  1,135,588.  The 
ground  is  low  and  level ;  the  soil  often  sandy,  often  marshy ; 
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the  climate  in  the  winter  very  severe.  Kxtenshi-  lore.-  is 
cover  the  land.  Kye,  flux,  and  hemp  nrc  raised:  sheep  and 
horses  are  reared,  and  tar,  timber,  and  potash  are  produced. 

Minsk,  town  of  Russia,  the  capital  of  tlie  government 
of  Minsk,  (in  the  Svislocz,  a  tributary  nf  the  lieresina.     It  ' 
has  many  Rood  educational  institutions,  and  is  tho  seat  of 
the  provincial  government,  but  its  trade  and  manufactures 
are  unimportant.    It  is  mostly  built  of  wood.    Pop.  36,277. 

Min'ster,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Auglaize  co.,  0.,  and 
on  the  .Miami  Canal.     Pop.  868. 

Min'strels  [Fr.  mfueutral,  probably  from  Lat.  miait. 
trelliu,  dim.  of  miiiiuler],  the  name  applied  during  the 
Middle  Aires  in  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Normandy 
to  ("trolling  musicians  who  sang  to  the  harp  verses  com- 
posed by  themselves  or  others,  and  usually  accompanied 
their  songs  with  dancing,  mimicry,  and  other  devices  to 
mitiitlrr  tn  the  amusement  of  royal  or  noble  patrons.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  direct  successors  of  the 
skalds  and  gleemen  of  earlier  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic. 
antiquity,  and  connected,  though  more  remotely,  with  tho 
"bards"  who  figured  so  largely  among  the  Celtic  and 
Gothic  tribes.  They  were,  however,  no  longer  the  custo- 
dians of  the  national  epics,  like  the  Minnesingers,  nor  even 
ermanently  attached  to  the  noble  families  as  genealogists, 
ut  had  begun  to  degenerate  into  jesters.  The  last  rep- 
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resentative  of  the  earlier  type  of  warrior-minstrels  was 
probably  Taillefer,  who  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  rode 
before  Duke  William,  tossing  up  and  catching  his  sword 
and  singing  the  song  of  Roland.  liy  the  time  of  Edward 
IV.  the  nobler  occupations  of  the  minstrels  had  given 
place  to  masquerading  and  playing  at  mysteries,  and  in 
the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Elizabeth  a  statute  was  passed 
classing  minstrels  and  "jugglers,  bearwards,  fencers, 
common  players  of  interludes,  tinkers,  and  peddlers  "as 
"rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,"  and  to  bo  pun- 
ished accordingly.  From  that  period  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  minstrelsy  as  a  profession.  In  modern  times  the 
name  has  been  employed  in  a  double  sense.  The  comic 
singers  of  negro  and  other  melodies  are  known  as  "  min- 
strels," while  the  same  term  is  often  employed  in  a  com- 
plimentary sense  nearly  as  the  equivalent  of  "poet."  Of 
the  latter  conception  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minetrel  is  a 
good  example. 

Mint  [(rr.  pMi|],  a  name  applied  to  various  fragrant 
labiate  plants,  but  especially  to  those  of  the  genus  Mentha. 
Of  these,  the  PKPI-EUMIXT  and  SI'KARMINT  (which  sec)  are 
the  most  important.  The  whole  genus,  with  many  other 
plants  of  the  order,  possesses  aromatic  qualities.  Tho  Eu- 
ropean pennyroyal  (^f.  ptih'i/iiuit),  bergamot  mint  (.JA.  <•!- 
trnln),  and  others  have  considerable  use  in  domestic  medi- 
cine, and  some  are  employed  in  cookery. 

Mint  [Ang.-Sax.  mynet,  "  money  "],  a  factory  of  coin 
conducted  under  the  sanction  of  public  authority.  The 
use  of  the  precious  metals  as  measures  of  value  and  me- 
diums for  effecting  the  exchange  of  commodities  dates  from 
the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of  tho  human  race  of 
which  any  record  exists.  Originally,  gold  and  silver 
passed  by  weight  in  the  form  of  lumps,  buttons,  wedges, 
and  spikes.  With  the  progress  of  mankind,  increase  of 
barter,  and  the  extension  of  commerce  came  the  necessity 
for  individual  pieces  of  metal  of  uniform  fineness,  weight, 
and  value,  in  form  for  convenient  use,  and  bearing  in  effect 
the  certificate  of  the  supreme  authority  as  to  such  fineness, 
weight,  and  value,  and  to  pass  by  tale  or  count.  The  best 
authorities  are  generally  agreed  in  awarding  tho  invention 
of  coins  to  tho  Lydians,  and  the  period  of  their  first  use  to 
about  eight  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Their  intro- 
duction enabled  the  weighingof  bullion  in  ordinary  business 
transactions  to  bo  dispensed  with,  and  placed  tho  unskilled 
multitude  upon  an  equality  in  the  use  of  money  with  the 
skilled  few.  The  use  of  coins  rapidly  spread  over  the 
commercial  world,  and  aided  materially  in  the  exchange 
of  commodities,  and  powerfully  promoted  intercourse  be- 
tween the  different  countries  of  the  world. 

A  description  of  the  various  modes  employed  in  coinage 
prior  to  the  invention  of  the  present  advanced  processes 
and  machinery  would  be,  in  fact,  a  history  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  coinage-art  from  the  stamping  of  rude 
characters  on  one  side  of  a  lump  of  metal,  through  all 
its  changes  and  improvement!!,  down  to  tho  time  when  it 
reached  an  advanced  stage,  and  cannot  be  given  within 
the  limits  of  this  article.  A  brief  reference  can  only  be 
made  to  the  organization  of  the  mints  of  the  IT.  S.,  and  the 
principal  operations  to  which  bullion  is  subjected  in  the 
manufacture  of  coin. 

The  mints  and  assay-offices  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  director  of  the  mint,  whose  head-quarters  are  in  the 
treasury  department  at  Washington,  and  who  is  subject  to 
the  general  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The 
mints  at  which  coinage  is  executed  are  located  at  Phila- 


delphia, San  Francisco,  and  Carson.  Assay-offices  are  lo- 
cated at  New  York,  at  Henver,  Col.,  at  Boise,  Id.,  and  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  The  officers  of  the  coinage  mints  are  a 
superintendent,  assayer,  meltcr  and  refiner,  and  coiner; 
and  for  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  an  engraver.  The  assay- 
office  at  New  York  has  a  superintendent,  assayer,  and  melter 
and  refiner.  The  other  assay-offices  have  an  assayer  in 
charge,  anil  a  melter.  Such  assistants,  clerks,  and  work- 
men are  employed  as  arc  required  and  provided  for  by  law. 

The  various  operations  and  processes  to  which  bullion  is 
subjected  after  being  received  at  one  of  the  coinage  mints 
may  be  generalized  as  follows: 

(1)  Tli''  /',••/, a rninrii  iiii'/iinr/,  usually  with  protective  or 
refining  fluxes,  as  the  case  may  be;  (2)  thr.  ^innnij,  which 
determines  the  precise  proportion  of  fine  gold  or  fine  silver 
in  each  case,  and  also  whether  both  metals  are  present  and 
require  parting;  (3)  the  parting  process  t  often  called  re/Jw- 
imj,  since  it  takes  the  silver  out,  and  leaves  pure  gold  and 
pure  silver  as  the  separate  products  ;  (4)  the  ulloyini/  <>/  the 
metiil,  so  as  to  make  ingots  or  thin  bars  of  standard  fine- 
ness, and  the  easting  of  such  ingots  ;  (5)  the  an«ay  of  hujfttn, 
to  determine  whether  they  are  of  the  legal  or  standard  fine- 
ness for  coinage;  (6)  the  various  manipulations  by  which 
such  standard  ingots  are  converted  into  coin. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  bullion  when  received  is  subjected 
to  "  deposit "  or  preparatory  melting,  for  the  purpose  of 
freeing  it  from  all  earthy  matter  and  adhering  substances, 
as  well  as  to  render  the  mass  homogeneous  preparatory  to 


Parting-hood  and  vessels  Cur  the  separation  of  the  silver  and 
gold  by  nitric  acwi;  carboys  of  acid  in  front. 

assay.  Samples  for  assay  are  taken  while  the  bullion  is  in 
a  fused  condition  and  before  being  cast  into  bars.  Tho 
weight  of  the  bullion  after  deposit-melting  is  that  with 
which  the  depositor  is  credited  and  the  melter  and  refiner 
charged.  The  bullion,  if  not  of  sufficient  fineness  and 
otherwise  in  condition  to  admit  of  being  brought  to  tho 
legal  standard  for  coinage — nine  parts  pure  metal  and  one 
of'copper — is  subjected  to  purification  by  melting  and  the 
use  of  protective  and  refining  fluxes.  If  gold  bullion  con- 
tains silver,  or  silver  bullion  contains  gold,  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  separating  the  two  met- 
als, it  is  subjected  to  the  parting  operation,  which  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  silver  is  soluble  in  both  nitric  and  sulphu- 
ric acid,  while  gold  is  not  affected  by  either.  If  the  metal 
to  be  parted  is  not  present  in  quantity  sufficient  to  equal 
the  expense  of  the  operation,  it  passes  off  in  the  coins,  but 
without  valuation.  In  the  gold  coins  the  law  permits  one- 
tenth  of  the  alloy  to  be  composed  of  silver.  Tests  made 
by  the  assay  commission  show  that  the  silver  in  gold  coins 
is  almost  inappreciable,  amounting  to  but  a  trace,  while 
out  of  five  examinations  made  for  gold  contained  in  silver 
coins,  tho  highest  limit  was  1  part  in  5000.  The  most 
economical  proportion  of  the  two  metals  for  the  parting 
operation  is  2  ounces  of  silver  to  1  of  gold. 

The  bullion,  having  been  freed  from  all  foreign  sub- 
stances and  base  metals,  or  separated  where  gold  and  silver 
are  associated  in  the  same  bullion,  is  alloyed  with  copper 
and  brought  to  the  legal  standard  for  coinage.  It  is  then 
cast  into  ingots  and  assayed,  and  if  found  to  be  sufficiently 
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within  the  deviation  from  standard  or  "tolerance"  allowed 
by  law,  is  transferred  to  the  coiner,  who  by  a  series  of  op- 
erations converts  it  into  coin.  In  the  case  of  gold  coins, 
which  are  the  standard  of  value  and  unlimited  legal  tender, 
each  blank  is  adjusted  by  hand  before  being  milled  and 
stamped.  The  blanks  for' the  trade  dollar,  which  is  a  full- 
valued  coin,  are  also  adjusted  by  hand,  while  those  for  the 
subsidiary  or  overvalued  silver  coin,  the  half  dollar,  quarter 
dollar,  twenty-cent  piece,  and  dime,  are  not  so  adjusted, 
the  drawbench  being  relied  on  to  ensure  the  necessary 
uniformity  as  to  thickness  and  correspondence  of  the 
blanks  to  "their  respective  legal  weights.  The  legal  devia- 
tion from  standard  fineness  in  gold  ingots  for  coinage  is 
ToSjjU1'  and  in  silver  ingots  youths.  In  practice,  these 
deviations  are  not  fully  availed  of,  gold  ingots  being  rarely 
approved  by  the  assayer  when  the  deviation  exceeds  one- 
half,  and  in  the  case  of  silver  ingots  one-third,  the  toler- 
ance or  deviation  allowed  by  law.  The  object  in  both 
cases  is  to  obtain,  on  the  average,  conformity  as  near  as 
practicable  to  the  prescribed  standard. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  standard  weight 
of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  U.  $.,  and  the  legal  tol- 
erance or  deviation  allowed  on  single  pieces: 


Denomination. 

Standard  weight, 
grains. 

Legal  deviation, 
grains. 

Gold. 

!)16 

1 

258 

Half  eagle  

129 

1 

77.4 

1 

64.5 

i 

Dollar                  ..               .     .  .  . 

25.8 

1 

Silver. 

420 

u 

Half  dollar 

1929 

U 

9G45 

1J 

77  16 

I) 

Dime  

38.58 

U 

These  deviations  are  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
mint  officers,  and  are  not  taken  advantage  of  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  coins,  which  are  made  as  close  to  the  stand 
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Tank  and  ap|Kir:ittis  employed  in  the  precipitation  and  separa- 
tion of  the  silver  from  the  nitric  acid  solution  from  parting. 

ard  weight  as  practicable.  In  weighing  a  number  of 
pieces  together,  when  delivered  by  the  coiner  to  the  su- 
perintendent, and  by  the  superintendent  to  the  depositor, 
the  law  provides  that  the  deviation  from  the  standard 
weight  shall  not  exceed  in  the  case  of  gold  coins  -rjpth  of 
an  ounce  in  S5000  in  double  eagles,  eagles,  half  eagles,  or 
quarter  eagles,  or  in  1000  three-dollar  pieces,  or  in  1000 
one-dollar  pieces ;  while  on  silver  the  deviation  is  -j^ths 
of  an  ounce  in  1000  trade  dollars,  half  dollars,  or  quarter 
dollars,  and  yjjth  of  an  ounce  in  1000  dimes.  The  uni- 
form practice  at  the  mints  is,  that  each  delivery  of  coin 
made  by  the  coiner  to  the  superintendent  shall  conform  to 
the  standard  weight,  no  advantage  being  taken  of  the  limit 
or  tolerance  allowed  in  weighing  a  large  number  of  pieces 
together. 

From  each  delivery  of  coins  by  the  coiner  to  the  super- 
intendent a  certain  number  of  pieces  are  indiscriminately 
taken,  sealed  up,  and  placed  in  the  pyx,  for  the  annual 
trial  or  test  of  the  coinage,  which  is  made  in  February  of 
each  year  by  a  commission  constituted  by  law  for  that  pur- 
pose: and  if  it  appears  by  such  examination  and  test  that 
the  reserved  coins  do  not  differ  from  the  standard  fineness 
and  weight  by  a  greater  quantity  than  is  allowed  by  law, 
the  trial  is  considered  and  reported  as  satisfactory  ;  but  if 
any  greater  deviation  from  the  legal  standard  or  weight 


appears,  the  fact  is  certified  to  the  President  of  the  U.  8., 
and  if  on  a  view  of  the  circumstance  he  shall  so  decide, 
the  officer  or  officers  implicated  in  the  error  are  thencefor- 
ward disqualified  from  holding  their  respective  offices. 

In  the  various  processes  to  which  bullion  is  subjected  at 
the  mints  more  or  less  loss  occurs,  particularly  by  volatil- 
ization in  melting  and  refining,  and  is  accounted  for  under 
the  term  "  wastage."  The  operative  officers  are  charged 
and  credited  with  all  bullion  delivered  to  and  returned  by 
them,  and  arc  allowed  a  credit  for  actual  "wastage"  in- 
curred, provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  legal  allowance, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  mclter  and  refiner  is  yj^jith  of  the 
whole  amount  of  gold,  and  one-half  of  -y,^,,1'1  "'  ''"•'  whole 
amount  of  silver  delivered  to  him  since  tlic  last  annual  set- 
tlement; and  in  the  case  of  the  coiner,  one-half  of  ^Ajth 
of  the  whole  amount  of  gold,  and  ^o^th  of  the  whole 
amount  of  silver  delivered  to  him  by  the  superintendent. 
The  actual  wastage  is,  on  the  average,  much  within  the  limit 
fixed  by  law. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  recover  from  time  to  time  all  the 
minute  particles  of  bullion  remaining  in  the  residuum 
iluxcs,  tines,  etc.  These  are  mostly  recovered  in  the  form 
of  "  sweeps,"  which  are  sold  to  bullion-smelters  at  about  00 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  bullion  contained. 

A  voucher  is  required  to  be  taken  for.  and  a  record  kept 
of,  all  transfers  of  bullion  and  coin  and  every  transaction 
involving  the  receipt  or  disbursement  of  money.  The  bul- 
lion accounts  are  rendered  quarterly,  through  the  director, 
to  the  first  auditor  of  the  treasury  for  adjustment.  At  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  general  settlement  is  made  of  the 
accounts  of  the  operative  officers,  at.  which  time  all  bullion 
in  their  possession  respectively  is  delivered  to  the  superin- 
tendent, and  retained  in  his  custody  until  the  settlement  is 
completed. 

Gold  is  valued  in  the  coinage  at  the  rate  of  25180ths  grains 
troy,  nine-tenths  fine,  or  23^,thn  grains  of  pure  metal  to 
the  dollar.  For  silver  the  valuation  in  the  trade  dollar  is 
at  the  rate  of  420  grains  troy,  nine-tenths  line,  or  378 
grains  of  pure  metal  to  the  dollar.  In  the  subsidiary  silver 
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View  from 
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the  assay  laboratory  of  the  mint ;  the  partinK-eham- 
hoods,  showing  the  platinum  and  glass  apparatus  eni- 
u.ujcu  in  the  separation  of  silver  from  gold;  on  tlie  right, 
front  of  muffle-furnace. 

coins  it  is  valued  at  the  rate  of  385^yths  grains  troy,  nine- 
tcnths  fine,  or  347^fths  grains  of  pure  metal  to  the  dollar. 
Charges  which  are  estimated  to  equal  but  not  exceed  the 
average  expense  of  each  operation  required  to  bring  irold 
and  silver  million  into  a  condition  for  coinage  are  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  director  of  the  mint,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  subject?  of 
charge  are  deposit  melting,  parting,  toughening,  refining, 
copper  alloy,  coinage  charge  for  trade  dollars,  bar  charge. 
In  the  charge  for  deposit  melting  exceptions  are  made  for 
standard  gold  bullion,  fine  gold  bars.  V.  S.  gold  coin  of 
less  than  legal  weight,  foreign  coin  of  I*.  S,  standard,  or 
above,  to  be  converted  into  coin,  fine  silver  bars  over  997J 
fine,  unless  they  contain  gold,  and  mint  or  V.  S.  assay- 
office  bars  redeposited.  (Jold  bullion,  including  foreign 
gold  coin,  is  received  at  the  mints  at  Philadelphia.  San 
Francisco,  and  Carson,  and  the  assay-office.  New  York,  for 
coin  or  bars.  Silver  bullion  is  received  only  for  trade  dol- 
lars or  bars.  At  the  mint  at  Denver,  operated  as  an  :i>s;iy- 
office,  and  the  assay-offices  at  Boise  and  Charlotte,  the 
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identical  bullion  is  ri'turneil  to  the  depositor  in  the  form 
of  imparted  bars,  bearing  the  U.  S.  stamp  of  fineness, 
weight,  and  value. 

The  subsidiary  silver,  as  well  as  the  minor  or  token  coins 
(bronze  one-cent  and  copper-nickel  three  and  five  cent 
pieces),  are  manufactured  on  government  account  only, 
the  public  treasury  purchasing  the  bullion  and  metals  re- 
quired therefor,  defraying  the  expense  of  manufacture, 
w:i.-tagc,  and  transfer  to  the  various  treasury-offices,  and 
realizing  the  seigniorage  or  gain  on  such  coinage.  Gold 
coins  are  receivable  at  the  treasury  of  the  U.  S.  at  their 
denominational  value,  when  not  reduced  in  weight  by  natu- 
ral abrasion,  after  a  circulation  of  twenty  years,  as  shown 
by  the  date  of  coinage,  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum, 
and  at  a  ratable  proportion  for  any  period  less  than  twenty 
years.  For  the  silver  coins  no  legal  limit  of  abrasion  or 
wear  is  provided. 


Under  the  title  of  "bullion  fund"  a  part  of  the  public 
moneys  are  placed  at  the  different  coinage  mints  and  at 
the  assay-office,  New  York,  out  of  which  depositors  are 
paid  for  their  bullion,  in  coin  or  bars,  as  soon  as  the  value 
thereof  has  been  ascertained  by  assay  (generally  a  day  or 
two  thereafter),  and  on  payment  being  made  the  bullion 
so  deposited  becomes  the  property  of  the  U.  S. 

II.   R.  LlNDERMAN. 

Minting,  the  Mechanical  Operations  of.    The 

principal  operations  and  processes  to  which  ingots  of 
standard  fineness  are  subjected  in  their  manufacture  into 
coin  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Rotliiiy,  which  reduces  the  ingots  to  strips  or 
fillets  of  nearly  a  proper  thickness  for  the  denominated 
coins.  (2)  The  Annetiliiifj,  which  is  rendered  necessary  to 
preserve  the  ductility  of  the  metal  during  the  rolling  ope- 
ration. (3)  The  Drawing,  whereby  any  want  of  uniformity 


FIG.  1. 


View  of  coining-room,  sh 


in  the  thickness  of  the  strips  is  corrected.  (4)  The  Calling, 
or  forcing  from  the  strips  "  planchets "  or  blanks  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  coin.  (5)  The  Adjusting,  or  weighing 
separately  of  each  blank,  and  bringing  those  above  stand- 
ard within  the  working  limit  of  deviation  by  filing.  (6) 
The  MlUlnij,  which  presses  up  the  edge  of  the  blank  in 
order  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  coin.  (7)  The  Cleaning, 
whereby  all  oxidation  is  removed  from  the  face  of  the 
blank.  (8)  The  Coining,  or  impressing  upon  the  blanks 
the  devices  and  inscriptions  prescribed  by  law. 

When  ingots  are  received  by  the  coiner  from  the  melter 
and  refiner,  and  the  weight  noted,  they  are  taken  to  the 
rolling-room,  and  passed  through  heavy  iron  or  steel  rolls, 
each  melt  being  kept  and  passed  through  separately.  At 
each  successive  rolling  the  rolls  are  brought  together  by 
means  of  a  screw,  their  adjustment  or  proximity  to  each 
other  being  indicated  upon  a  dial  which  is  regulated  by 
the  workman  in  charge.  Successive  rolling  hardens  or 
renders  brittle  the  strips,  and  necessitates  annealing  in 
order  to  preserve  their  ductility.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  anneal  gold  is  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  hours, 
and  for  silver  about  fifteen  minutes.  The  first  annealing 
having  been  completed,  the  strips  are  passed  a  few  times 
through  the  finishing-rolls,  and  after  a  second  annealing 
are  ready  for  the  drawbench.  The  pointed  end  of  the 
strips  are  inserted  between  the  drawplates,  and  drawn 
through  a  small  pair  of  perpendicular  steel  rolls  by  means 
of  a  treadle  and  an  endless  chain.  Two  drawings  are 
necessary  for  each  strip.  In  the  first  a  slight  reduction  is 
made,  and  in  the  last  the  drawplates  are  carefully  adjusted 
to  the  thickness  of  the  coin.  A  few  strips  are  then  passed 
through,  from  both  ends  of  which  blanks  are  cut  and 


inery  for  striking  and  counting  coins. 


weighed,  and  if  the  weight  is  found  to  conform  to  the 
working  tolerance,  the  drawing  of  the  entire  lot  is  proceeded 
with. 

The  strips  are  then  taken  to  the  cutting-press  and 
planchets  cut  therefrom.  This  operation  consists  in  pass- 
ing the  strip  across  a  conical  steel  bed,  while  a  punch  just 
fitting  the  bed  operates  on  the  upper  side  of  the  fillet  and 
forces  a  piece  of  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  the  punch 
through  the  sharp  bed  beneath.  The  punch,  operated  by 
steam,  moves  with  great  rapidity,  and  cuts  from  150  to  240 
pieces  a  minute.  The  number  of  pieces  that  can  be  cut 
from  ingots  is  as  follows : 

Gold. 

From  one  double-eagle  ingot 40  piee 

"       "    eagle  '•     60 

"    half-eagle  '     75 

"        "    three-dollar       "     136 

"       "    quarter-eagle    "     100 

"       "    dollar  "     632 

Stiver. 

From  one  trade-dollar   ingot 33  pieces. 

"    half-dollar         "     60      " 

"    quarter-dollar  "     70      " 

"    twenty-cent     "     170      " 

"    dime  "     354      " 

The  perforated  strips,  denominated  "  clippings,"  and  the 
blanks,  are  sent  to  the  cleaning-room  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  all  dirt  and  grease  adhering  to  them  from  pre- 
vious operations.  The  clippings  are  returned  to  the  melter 
and  refiner,  and  rcmcltcd,  and  the  planchets  or  blanks  de- 
livered to  the  adjusters. 
A  blank,  or  counterweight,  adjusted  to  a  small  fraction 
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exceeding  the  legal  weight  of  the  coin,  is  furnished  to  each 

adjuster,  with  which  the  weight  of  all  the  blanks  is  tested, 

those  heavier  than  the  counterweight  being  carefully  filed 

FIG.  2. 


Weighing-room,   win -re  tin'  coins  :i:v  tested,  showing  tables, 
scales,  etc.  in  position  and  ready  for  work. 

upon  the  edge  until  they  arc  adjusted  to  a  perfect  counter- 
poise. The  adjusted  plsmchets  are  then  returned  In  the 
forewoman,  ami  under  her  supervision  five  of  the  irm.-t 
experienced  adjusters  prove  the  work,  and  if  any  plnneliet 
«.  3. 


Edge-rolling  or  milling  machine,  in  which  the  edues  of  the  coin- 
disks  are  thickened  and  impressed. 

is  found  outside  of  the  prescribed  limit,  it  is  readjusted. 
Those  of  less  weight  than  the  counterweight  are  kept  in 
separate  pans  and  tested  by  a  second  counterweight,  which 
is  a  slight  fraction  below  the  standard  weight  of  the  coin. 


The  law  allows  on  all  gold  and  silver  coins  a  certain  de- 
viation from  standard  weight.  This  deviation,  however, 
is  seldom  taken  advantage  of,  the  coiner  fixing  a  limit 
within  the  legal  deviation,  which  is  known  as  the  "work- 
ing tolerance."  All  pieces  found  below  the  "working  tol- 
erance" are  designated  "condemned  lights,"  and  returned 
to  the  melter  and  refiner.  The  remainder,  known  as 
"  heavies,"  "'  lights,"  and  "  standards,"  are  kept  separate 
until  they  reach  the  weigh-room  as  coin,  when  thev  are 
united  in  proper  proportions,  and  made  up  into  drafts  for 
delivery.  All  gold  coins  and  the  silver  trade  dollar  are 
adjusted  by  hand.  The  subsidiary  silver  coins,  half  dollar, 
quarter  dollar,  and  dime,  are  weighed  separately,  and  all 
above  or  below  the  legal  tolerance  rejected. 


_ 

Itolatini;  cylinder,  employed  tor  cleaning  the  blanks  or  coin- 
disks. 

The  adjusted  blanks  are  now  ready  for  the  milling  ope- 
ration, which  is  done  by  a  machine  containing  a  circular 
plate,  tint  outer  edge  being  of  steel,  and  which  revolves 
within  a  strong  band  of  the  siunc  material.  The  revolu- 
tion of  the  inner  disk  carries  the  blank  through  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  the  working  disk  and  fixed  band, 
and  which,  being  somewhat  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
piece.  prc-ses  up  the  edge  of  the  planchct  as  it  revolves. 
i  MM-  revolution  carries  the  piece  through  the  mill  and  com- 

:.  Ji. 


View  of  coining-press  in  position  for  work. 


pletes  the  operation.  The  milled  planchets,  more  or  less 
oxidized,  before  being  brought  to  the  proper  condition  for 
blanching  must  be  entirely  coated  with  oxide  of  copper. 
To  ensure  this,  they  are  annealed  to  a  cherry-red  heat,  and 
when  removed  from  the  furnaces  are  placed  in  a  colander, 
dipped  for  a  few  moments  into  a  diluted  solution  of  sul- 
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jihuric  acid,  and  from  thence  into  pure  water  in  order  to 
rinse  off  the  acid.  This  leaves  the  blanks  thoroughly 
cle:med.  ami  after  being  dried  by  shaking  in  a  large  iron 
sic\  e  or  revolving  riddle  filled  with  sawdust,  they  are  ready 
for  the  stumping  operation. 

This  last,  and  most  important  operation  is  performed  by 
the  coining-press.  As  cadi  blank  descends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tnl'o,  ;i  pair  nf  steel  lingers  seize  it  and  carry  it  for- 
ward  between  the  dies.  While  the  dies  are  elosing  upon 
it.  and  .-lamping  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  inscription-. 
the  steel  lingers  return  for  another  planchet,  convey  it  to 
the  dies,  sci/.c  the  coined  piece,  and  force  it  into  a  box  !»• 
neath  the  press.  This  operation  is  repeated  ad  infiuitnttt. 
The  coined  pieces  are  collected  from  the  presses  and  taken 
to  the  weigh-room.  where  they  are  made  up  in  drafts  for 
delivery  to  the  superintendent.  The  speed  of  the  eoining- 
presses  is  estimated  at  from  70  to  100  pieces  a  minute,  and 
the  pressure  exerted  in  stamping  the  coins  ranges,  accord- 
ing to  their  denomination,  from  40  to  200  tons. 

II.  U.  LlXI>ERMAN. 

Min'to  (GILBERT  Elliot),  FIRST  EARL  OF,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  of  Minto,  b.  at  Edinburgh.  Scotland, 
Apr.  23,  1751  ;  entered  Parliament  1774  as  an  adherent  of 
Mr.  Fox  :  snci-eeded  to  Ihc  baronetcy  1777  ;  was  ambassador 
at  Copenhagen  l~sS-(.ti;  made  a  privy  councillor  June, 
IT'l'I:  actcil  as  governor  of  Corsica  during  the  English 
occupancy  of  that  island.  June.  1794,  to  Oct.,  1796  ;  created 
I!ar-in  Minto  1707:  appointed  ambassador  to  Vienna 
1790:  president  of  the  board  of  control  for  Indian  affairs 
lSOI'i-07  ;  was  governor-general  of  India  1807-13;  di- 
rected the  conquest  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bour- 
bon 1SIO:  participated  in  the  expedition  which  resulted  in 
the  occupation  of  Java  Isl  I  ;  was  made  earl  of  Minto  and 
Viscount  Melgund  Feb..  181.°, ;  and  d.  at  Stevenage  shortly 
after  his  return  to  England.  June  21,  1S14.  (See  his  Life 
ninl  I.<-tt<  r*  (1874),  edited  by  his  grandniece,  the  countess 
of  Minto.) — His  sou,  GII.IIEIIT  ELLIOT  MURKAV  KVNV\- 
MII\!>.  second  earl,  b.  Nov.  10,  1782,  became  .ambassador  to 
Berlin  1832-34.  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  1835-11,  and 
lord  privy  seal  1846-52.  in  the  cabinet  of  his  son-in-law, 
Lord  John  P.ussell.  He  was  sent  to  Italy  upon  an  im- 
portant special  mission  1847,  and  d.  in  London  July  31, 
1859. 

Min'tonsville,  tp.  of  Gates  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1183. 

Min'turn  (ROBERT  BOWNK),  b.  in  New  York  City  Nov. 
16,  1805;  received  a  good  English  education:  lost  his 
father  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
school  and  enter  a  counting-house;  became  in  1825  a  part- 
ner in  the  house  of  Charles  Green,  and  in  1830  in  that  of 
Fish  &  Minturn,  subsequently  Grinnell,  Minturn  A  Co., 
in  which  he  achieved  fortune  and  reputation,  making  it 
one  of  the  great  shipping-houses  of  the  world.  Ho  was 
an  active  promoter  of  the  city  charities :  one  of  the 
founders  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  :  rendered  patriotic  service 
to  the  Union  cause  by  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1861  ;  was  an 
earnest  laborer  in  behalf  of  the  frcedmcn,  and  president 
of  the  Union  League  Club  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Jan.  9, 
1866. 

Minu'ciilS  Fe'lix,  author  of  a  dialogue  entitled  Ortn- 
riiix,  containing  an  apology  for  Christianity,  and  a  defence 
of  the  Christians  against  the  various  calumnies  to  which 
they  were  exposed  at  that  time,  b.  in  Africa,  and  practised 
as  a  lawyer  in  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century. 
There  is  an  edition  of  the  dialogue  by  Oehler  (Leipsic, 
I  •>  1 7),  and  a  translation  into  English  by  Richard  James 
(Oxford,  1836). 

Min'uet  [Fr.  mennet],  in  music,  a  species  of  dance-tune 
formerly  in  common  use.  Its  movement  was  rather  slow, 
graceful,  ami  stately.  The  minuet  was  written  in  triple 
time,  usually  of  three  crotchets  in  a  bar,  and  always  com- 
menced with  a  full  bar.  It  consisted  of  two  divisions  or 
parts,  each  containing  eight  bars,  and  both  divisions  were 
repeated.  Minuets  also,  not  intended  for  dancing,  and  of 
considerable  rapidity  of  movement,  are  now  often  found  as 
constituent  parts  of  overtures,  symphonies,  sonatas,  and 
other  formal  pieces.  In  such  cases  the  minuet  generally 
comprises  two  strains  of  sixteen  bars  each,  with  repeti- 
tions. Another  strain,  called  the  "trio,"  follows  directly, 
and  after  the  trio  the  former  part  of  the  minuet  is  repeated. 

Mili'uit,  or  Minnewit  (PETER),  b.  in  Wesel,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  about  1580,  belonged  to  a  distinguished  famih, 
and  had  been  deacon  in  the  Walloon  church  at  Wesel.  but 
had  resided  some  years  in  Holland  when  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  first  governor  and  di- 
rector-general of  New  Netherlands.  He  landed  on  Man- 
hattan Island  May  4. 1026:  purchased  the  island  from  the 
Indians  for  sixty  guilders  ;  built  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  gov- 
erned the  colony  with  energy  and  success  until  Aug..  1631, 
when  he  was  recalled.  Having  put  into  the  port  of  Ply- 


mouth, England,  through  stress  of  weather,  on  his  home- 
ward vova'.'c.  Apr..  Hi.'l'J.  his  ship  was  attacheil  at  the  suit 
of  the  New  England  Council  on  an  accusation  of  illegal 
trading,  but  was  released  in  May.  Minuit  had  lost  favor 
with  the  West  India  Company  through  a  charge  of  having 
countenanced  land  monopoly,  and  after  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  regain  his  position  offered  his  services  to  the  Swedish 
government  to  found  a  colony  in  America.  The  great 
chancellor  Oxenstiern  having  patronized  the  project,  a 
Swedish  West  India  Company  was  formed,  and  Minuit 
sailed  from  Gothenburg.  Sweden,  in  H'i.'!7.  with  a  body  of 
Swedes  and  Finns:  ascended  Chesapeake  l»ay.  and  in 
Mar.,  1038,  began  to  build  l''ort  Christiana,  2  miles  from 
the  confluence  of  Minqua's  Kill  with  the  South  River,  near 
the  present  city  of  Wilmington,  and  called  the  country  New- 
Sweden.  This  was  the  lirst  permanent  European  settle- 
ment on  the  Delaware,  and  the  colony  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Sweden  until  captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1655.  Peter 
Minuit.  whose  very  name  is  now  unknown  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  residents  of  N'cw  York  City,  was  thus  the  founder 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World  and  of  the  American 
colonial  possessions  of  two  European  nations.  He  d.  at  Fort 
Christiana.  New  Sweden  (Del.),  in  HS41.  A  movement  is 
now  (1870)  being  made  for  a  monument  to  commemorate 
his  colonization  of  DKI.AWARK  (which  see).  A  similar 
movement  would  not  be  out  of  place  on  Manhattan  Island. 

Min'nte  [Lat.  ntlnului,  "small,"  "diminished"],  a 
measure  of  time,  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour.  In  the 
measurement  of  angles  and  of  arcs  of  circles  the  minute 
is  the  sixtieth  of  a  degree.  Both  kinds  of  minutes  are  di- 
vided into  60  seconds. 

Mi'ocene  [Gr.  jieiW,  "less,"  and  «<ui«S<,  "recent"],  the 
strata  of  the  Middle  Tertiary  period  in  geology.  The  mio- 
eene  deposits  abound  in  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 
Those  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  are  marine  in  their 
origin  ;  those  of  the  far  West  are  fresh-water  strata.  The 
first  contain  remains  of  large  cetaceans,  the  latter  of  Car- 
nivora  and  Ungiilata.  Some  Miocene  species  still  exist. 

Miohippus.     See  HORSE  (Fossn.). 

Mi'ra,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Venice, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Brenta  Canal,  about  14  miles  N. 
of  the  city  of  Venice.  It  contains  many  fine  private 
houses  belonging  to  the  Venetian  nobility.  Pop.  8827. 

Mirabeau'  (Hosonii  GABRIEL  RIQUETTI),  COI-NT,  b.  at 
Bignon,  near  Nemours,  in  Provence,  Mar.  9,  1749.  His 
father  (b.  Oct.  5,  1715,  d.  July  13,  1789)  was  one  of  the 
noisiest  philanthropists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  loud 
propagandist  of  the  physiocratic  system,  author  of  L' Ami 
des  fffimmr*  (5  vols.,  1755),  and  used  fifty-four  Ifttres  de 
caffiet  in  order  to  maintain  peace  in  his  family.  Young 
Honore.  with  his  herculean  body,  ugly  face,  violent  pas- 
sions, and  turbulent  manners,  was  a  special  subject  of  dis- 
like to  the  father,  in  spite  of  the  eminent  power  of  intel- 
lect which  he  showed  very  early.  He  received  a  military 
education  at  Paris,  and  was  a  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in  his 
seventeenth  year:  but  although  he  pursued  his  military 
and  mathematical  studies,  like  everything  he  undertook, 
with  a  furious  energy,  his  life  was  so  wild  that  in  1768  his 
father  had  him  shut  up  in  the  island  of  R6  for  six  months. 
After  serving  for  some  time  in  Corsica.be  left  the  military 
career  altogether,  and  settled  on  one  of  the  family  estates 
in  Limmisin.  where  (June  22,  1772)  he  married  the  young 
Marie  Kmilie  de  Covet.  After  living  in  brilliant  style  for 
a  couple  of  years,  he  was  abandoned  by  his  wife,  very  seri- 
ously embarrassed  by  creditors,  and  once  more  imprisoned 
by  liis  father  (Sept.  23,  1774).  this  time  in  the  castle  of  If, 
in  the  Bay  of  Marseilles,  whence  ho  was  removed  some 
time  after  to  Fort  Joux.  near  Pontarlier,  in  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains. From  this  place  he  eloped  with  the  young  marquise 
Sophie  de  Monnier,  and  fled  first  to  Switzerland,  then  to 
Amsterdam,  where  he  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  in  order 
to  procure  some  means  of  subsistence,  and  published  his 
Etta!  mr  IP,  Detpntwme  (1776).  On  May  14,  1777,  he  and 
Sophie  were  arrested,  ftnd  he  was  confined  in  the  dungeon 
of  Vincenncs  till  Dec.  13,  1780.  While  here  he  wrote  Eimi 
Km-  /rx  Lrttres  de  Cafftft  (Hamburg,  1782),  a  number  of 
other  works,  and  a  multitude  of  passionate  letters  to  So- 
phie, published  at  Paris  (4  vols.,  1792).  Nevertheless,  as 
soon  as  he  was  liberated  he  quarrelled  with  her,  and  he 
now  tried  by  a  lawsuit  to  compel  his  wife  to  return  to  him. 
He  pleaded  his  ease  himself,  and.  although  he  lost  it.  he 
made  a  deep  impression  by  his  powerful  eloquence.  Dur- 
ing a  residence  in  London  he  published  in  17H4,  Cimttide- 
rntiiniK  mil-  /'(>/•</:•:  '/•  I'niriini'iltix  a ll d  /Inulex  UKI-  In  Lilii-i-li' 
r/<-  I'Etrnnt.  the  latter  an  attack  on  the  policy  of  Joseph 
II.,  paid  for  by  Dutch  money.  On  his  return  he  began  his 
violent  attacks  on  the  financial  system  of  Calonne.  and  in 
order  to  silence  him  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mi-sion  to 
Berlin.  The  fruits  of  this  mission  were  l>r  In  M,m<ir<-hie 
Priisftietine  «UHS  Frfderic  le  Grand  and  Histoire  Secrete  de  la 
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Cour  lie  Berlin;  but  as  he  failed  to  obtain  any  further  dip- 
lomatic appointment,  he  continued  his  attacks  on  the  gov- 
ernment by  his  Denunciation  de  ('Agiotage  (1787)  and  .S'in'rc 
lie  la  Denunciation  (1788).  On  the  convocation  of  the 
St;itcs  General  ho  first  tried  to  be  elected  by  the  nobility, 
but  being  rejected  because  he  possessed  no  fief  himself,  he 
bought  a  clothier's  shop  in  Aix  and  entered  the  Assembly 
as  a  member  of  the  third  estate.  From  this  moment  and 
up  to  his  death  he  was  actually  the  ruler  of  the  destinies 
of  Franco.  Although  he  was  not  the  leader  of  any  distinct 
party,  ho  governed  the  Assembly  absolutely  by  his  brilliant 
logic  and  wonderful  eloquence.  It  was  he  who  established 
the  third  estate  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  States  (ien- 
cral,  and  it  was  he  who  established  the  States  General  as 
the  dominant  power  in  the  government  of  France.  Thus 
he  started  the  Revolution,  and  when  it  began  to  flow  in 
rapids  and  leaps,  he  turned  around  and  tried  to  stem  its 
course,  defending  the  royal  prerogatives  and  the  monar- 
chical principle.  Other  men,  more  closely  allied  with  the 
brooding  instincts  of  the  mass,  arose  beside  him.  His 
secret  connections  with  the  court  became  known — his  con- 
versation with  the  queen,  the  payment  of  his  debts  by  the 
king.  His  popularity  waned,  but  still  when  he  spoke  peo- 
ple swayed  under  his  voice  like  reeds  before  a  storm.  The 
activity  which  he  developed  as  leader  of  the  Assembly  and 
president  of  the  Jacobin  Club  was  enormous,  but  the  exer- 
tion, in  ronui.M-tion  with  his  reckless  life,  suddenly  broke 
his  strength.  On  Mar.  27,  1791,  he  spoke  for  the  last  time  ; 
on  Apr.  '2  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Gcnevieve.  the 
Pantheon,  whence  his  corpse  afterwards  was  removed  to 
his  family  estate,  in  order  to  give  room  for  that  of  Marat. 
The  most  complete  account  of  his  life  is  found  in  Memoircn 
&toarqpitotitf«f  //'/(V"//v*  <•!  j/»liti'in>'*  <tr  Mii-«lnan  (8  vols., 
1834),  published  by  his  natural  son,  Lucas  do  Montigny. 

Cl.KMKNS   I'KTKHSIA. 

Mirabel'la  Ecla'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Avellino.  This  town  oivupiix  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient .h'>'/'utnin,  which  was  an  independent  town  until  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Sulla  (100  B.  c.).  It  hud  \  urious  IUHIM  ' 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  though  it  suffered  cruelly 
from  earthquakes  in  HISS,  Itl'.ll,  and  17"-,  interesting  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  period  still  exist.  1'op.  in  1.S74,  6285. 

IWirab'ile,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Caldwell  Co.,  Mo.,  6  miles 
W.  of  Caldwell,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  140;  of  tp.  «:)!. 

Miracle-Plays.    Sec  MVSTKIUKS. 

Mir'acles.  I,  Meaning  of  the  Term. — A  miracle  is  a 
sensible  event  wrought  by  God  in  attestation  of  the  truth. 
It  therefore  must  occur  in  nature,  else  it  would  not  be  ap- 
pri'lifnsiMe  to  our  senses,  and  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
beyond  the  power  of  nature  to  produce,  else  it  would  not 
disclose  an  agency  which  belongs  to  the  Author  of  nature 
alone.  A  miracle  is  not  simply  an  extraordinary  event, 
which,  however  unfrcquent,  occurs  through  the  regular  ac- 
tion of  the  same  forces  that  produce  the  ordinary  events  in 
nature,  and  which  might  be  foreknown  by  one  acquainted 
with  its  cause;  but  it  is  an  event  which  nature  by  its  own 
action  never  would  have  brought  forth,  and  for  which  the 
power  of  God  alone  is  adequate.  It  is  not  a  now  birth  from 
nature's  teeming  womb,  but  a  new  beginning,  which  i  i-,  - 
at  once  from  an  almighty  fiat.  It  is  not  a  development,  but 
a  creation.  It  shows  a  new  force  introduced  into  nature, 
by  which  nature  is  checked  and  changed.  A  miracle  may 
be  defined,  therefore,  as  a  counteraction  of  nature  by  the 
Author  of  nature. 

IT.  The  Occasion  for  Miracles. — Nature  furnishes  no  rev- 
elation of  God's  mrrr  v  to  sinners.  In  all  the  records  of  nat- 
ural religion  no  mention  is  made  of  the  divine  love.  While 
in  the  idolatrous  sacrifices  of  the  heathen  there  is  doubtless 
indicated  some  vague  notion  of  propitiation,  some  undi-tnn  i 
conviction  that  in  some  such  way  God  may  be  approached 
and  pleased,  yet  that  God  is  a  being  who  approaches  us  in 
mercy  before  we  make  any  attempt  to  draw  nigh  unto  him 
neither  the  Mohammedan  nor  any  pagan  religion  has  ever 
revealed.  And  yet  without  this  revelation  the  sense  of 
sin — the  strongest  and  saddest  sense  ever  felt  by  the  soul 
— finds  nothing  to  dispel  its  terrors.  If,  therefore,  God 
can  pardon  sin  and  purify  the  sinner,  nothing  can  be  so 
important  to  man  as  the  communication  of  this  truth  in  a 
way  which  shall  show  it  to  be  indisputable.  And  if  nature 
cannot  declare  it,  and  the  human  mind  alone  cannot  reach 
it,  how  is  this  communication  possible  unless  directly  an- 
nounced by  God  himself?  And  how  shall  this  announce- 
ment be  proved  to  be  from  God  unless  he  shall  irrefutably 
manifest  himself  in  connection  with  the  utterance?  And 
how  can  this  manifestation  be  except  through  that  mirac- 
ulous interference  with  nature  already  described?  If  God 
shall  reveal  his  mercy  to  sinners,  we  may  expect  the  reve- 
lation will  come  through  a  miracle. 

III.  The  Claim  of  Ike  Itible  to  lie  a  Mirarulout  Kece/a- 
tion. — While  the  Bible  is  originally  the  only  book  which 


declares  God's  love  to  man,  it  differs  also  from  all  other 
books  in  that  it  claims  to  be  a  miraculous  revelation.  It 
j  declares  that  God  has  provided  a  perfect  remedy  for  sin,  and 
it  professes  to  prove  the  doctrine  by  miracles  which  furnish 
God's  test  to  its  truth.  In  both  the  0.  and  N.  T.  miracles 
are  continually  adduced  as  a  motive  to  faith.  (Ex.  iv.  5  ;  vii. 
5  ;  ix.  29 ;  xi.  7  ;  xvi.  G  ;  Num.  xvi.  8  :  Josh.  iii.  7  ;  1  Kings 
xviii.  24,  38,  39;  Matt.  xi.  3-5;  Mark  ii.  10,  11;  John 
ii.  23  ;  iii.  2  :  v.  36  ;  vii.  31 ;  xi.  41,  42 ;  xx.  31 ;  Heb.  ii.  4.) 
No  other  book  has  ever  professed  to  rest  upon  such  a 
claim.  Whether  or  not  the  claim  be  valid,  it  is  at  least 
unique. 

IV.  Prnof   that  the   Miracle*    of   the  mile   actually    oc- 
curred.— If  these  miracles  did  occur,  no  evidence  of  the 
fact  could  be  better  than  that  which  wo  actually  possess. 
The  miracles   were  not  done  in  a  corner.     There  was  no 
effort  to  conceal  them.     They  challenged  scrutiny.     They 
were  done  in  many  places,  at  many  times,  and  by  different 
persons.     They  were  witnessed  by  thousands.     They  were 
of  such  a  nature  that  they  must  actually  have  occurred  as 
reported,  or  their  reporters   have  fabricated   the   stories, 
knowing  them  to  be  false.     But  why  fabricate  them?  and 
how  carry  out  the  deception?     The  apostles  had  nothing 
to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose,  by  such  an  undertaking. 
Because  of  their  report  they  suffered  obloquy,  persecution, 
and  death,  and.  though  they  must  have  foreseen  this  result. 
they  continued  their  declaration,  ceasing  not  to  teach  mid 
to  preach  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  and  that  these  mighty 
works  were  wrought  of  God  through  him.    To  suppose  that 
in  all  this  they  were  only  acting  out  a  He.  would  be  only  to 
suppose  something  much  more  difficult  to  believe  than  the 
miracles  which  they  declare. 

But  more  than  this :  the  word  of  the  apostles  was  be- 
lieved, and  this  on  the  very  spot  where  the  miracles  were 
declared  to  hnvo  taken  place,  nnd  liy  thou-ands  who  could 
have  at  once  disproved  the  story  it'  it  had  not  been  true. 
It  was  believed  by  their  enemies.  The  ajioMlcs  furnished 
proof  of  their  statements  which  no  amount  of  argument  or 
persecution  could  rebut.  It  does  not  :ijipe:ir  that  the  mir- 
acles were  ever  denied  at  the  time  when  they  were  held 
up  as  the  reason  why  all  the  world  should  believe  that 
.ICMI-  is  the  Christ.  They  were  actually  admitted  as  facts 
by  the  opposers  of  Christianity.  (Ylsus,  nnd  Ilierocles, 
and  Julian  the  Apostate,  and  the  Jewish  rabbis  in  the 
Talmud — all  of  whom  wrote  and  argued  even  bitterly 
against  Christianity — have  yet  all  left  their  acknowledg- 
ment, which  we  still  possess,  of  the  actual  occurrence  of 
these  events,  accounting  for  them  by  magira]  arts,  which 
Celsus  affirms  Christ  mu,-t  have  learned  in  Kgypt.  No 
historical  events  could  be  established  with  a  greater  cer- 
tainty than  these  possess,  by  :iny  amount  of  testimony. 

V.  O!i/«-ti<iii  t<>  Mirtic/m.- — Mnny  men  are  unwilling,  :md 
perhaps  unable,  to  weigh  considerately  the  iirgiiiiient  from 
testimony,  having  the  preconceived  opinion  that  a  miracle 
cannot   be  proved   by  any  amount  of  testimony.     Nature, 
they  say,  is  fixed  and  orderly.     To  change  an  atom  would 
change  all  the  worlds.     To  increase  or  diminish,  in   the 
least  degree,  the  exact  amount  of  forces  now  constituting 
the  universe  would  destroy  the  universe.    Forces  of  nature 
may  be  dissolved  and  recombined.  but  always  their  exact 
equivalence  will  remain,  and   neither  nothing  new  can  be 
created  nor  nothing  old  destroyed.     Hence,  no  such  thing 
as  a  miracle  can  be.    This  objection,  stripped  of  its  verbi- 
age, amounts  to  this  :  a  miracle  is  unreasonable,  and  there- 
fore impossible.     But  what  do  we  mean  by  reasonable  and 
unreasonable,  this  supreme  potency  which  determines  so 
easily  whether  aught  be  possible  or  impossible?    Is  it  only 
a  word  without  reality,  and  with  which  our  thoughts  cheat 
themselves  !'     lint,  then,  how  iillc  all  appeals  to  it  must  be ! 
and  how  absurd  this  ver\  objection  becomes!     If  the  rea- 
sonable has  no  reality,  the  objector  to  miracles  because  of 
their  unreasonableness  has  no  reality  in  the  very  ground- 

,  work  of  his  objection.  But  supposing  we  admit  that  the 
reasonable  is  peal,  and  confine  its  reality  to  what  an  indi- 

:  vidual  man  perceives  and  judges?     In  this  case  there  is 

|  no  universal  standard  of  reason  to  which  all  our  percep- 
tions and  judgments  should  conform  :  but  the  reasonable 
is  in  a  man's  consciousness  alone,  and  it  is  unmeaning  to 

I  talk  of  it  as  elsewhere  or  otherwise.  But  if  this  be  so, 
what  folly  to  talk  at  all!  Why  should  a  man  ever  say  a 
word  if  there  is  no  universal  standard  of  reason  according 
to  which  his  words  can  be  judged  by  another  mind  as  truly 
as  his  own?  And  how  does  all  argument — i*.  e.  every  at- 
tempt to  make  others  think  as  we  do — fall  to  the  ground 
if  there  be  not  above  and  beyond  us  a  standard  to  which 
we  feel  that  not  only  our  judgments,  but  those  of  every 
man,  should  conform?  If  the  reasonable  be  only  what  I 
fancy  to  be  so,  I  may  not,  indeed,  ask  the  objector  to  mira- 
cles to  relinquish  his  objections,  but  just  as  little  may  he 
require  me  to  admit  their  force.  Each  man  thus  stands 
upon  a  ground  which  he  can  neither  maintain  against  an- 
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other  nor  be  forced  by  another  to  abandon,  and  nil  argu- 
ment between  men  is  vain  and  all  agreement  among  them 
hopeless. 

But  what  if  we  suppose  the  unreasonable  and  impossible 
to  mean  only  the  unnatural  ?  In  this  sense  a  miracle  would 
be  denied  because  a  certain  so-called  order  of  nature  for- 
bids it.  But  what  proof  that  there  is  such  an  order  of 
nature  ?  The  moment  we  attempt  to  prove  it  we  find  our- 
selves stepping  on  a  groundwork  which  lies  back  of  nature, 
and  which  inevitably  leads  the  thought  into  the  living  pres- 
ence of  the  supernatural.  Our  natural  science  is  fond  of 
its  generalizations,  but  no  all-inclusive  generalization  is 
possible  without  the  supernatural.  It  is  an  unmeaning 
babble  to  talk  of  comprehensive  laws  unless  there  be  a 
comprehending  reason  and  will,  whose  ideas  and  plans 
these  laws  express.  The  current  notion,  in  some  quarters, 
that  we  can  gain — or  have,  perchance,  got — such  universal 
conclusions,  that  nature  can  be  shut  in  upon  itself,  and  Gtod 
shut  out,  is  exactly  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  we  see 
when  we  have  closed  our  eyes  and  turned  the  very  light  of 
all  our  seeing  into  darkness.  If  we  make  comprehensive 
generalizations  about  nature  which  declare  anything  fur- 
ther than  the  facts  which  have  been  actually  observed,  it 
is  because  we  see  not  that  reason  is  limited  by  the  order 
of  nature,  but  that  the  order  of  nature  is  limited  by  reason  ; 
it  is  because  we  recognize  that  there  is  something  reason- 
able beneath  the  facts,  which  also  reaches  beyond  them, 
and  which,  instead  of  being  made  by  the  facts,  has  itself 
determined  how  they  shall  be  made.  The  objector  to  mir- 
acles denies  a  miracle  because  it  is  different  from  nature, 
but  he  can  only  maintain  that  nothing  different  from  nature 
can  be  by  affirming  a  principle  which  is  itself  different 
from  nature.  A  principle  which  can  form  the  basis  of  a 
universal  affirmation,  and  by  which  alone  one  is  justified 
in  aflinning  what  is  possible  and  what  impossible,  is  not 
only  beyond  and  above  nature,  and  must  control  nature, 
but  is  recognized  as  such  even  by  him  who  denies  the  su- 
pernatural, or  else  his  denial  has  no  more  meaning,  even  to 
himself,  than  the  chatter  of  a  parrot  or  a  monkey.  We 
must  have  the  supernatural ;  and  it  is  alike  the  mystery 
and  the  majesty  of  the  human  soul  that  we  cannot  deny 
the  supernatural  except  in  terms  which  absolutely  imply 
and  affirm  it.  It  is  therefore  a  confusion  of  thought  which 
identifies  the  reasonable  and  the  unreasonable  with  the 
natural  and  the  unnatural ;  the  reasonable  is  supernatural, 
and  on  this  ground  the  objection  to  miracles  at  once  dis- 
appears. J.  H.  SEELYE. 

Miraflo'res  (MANI-EI.  BE  Pando),  MARQUIS  OF,  and 
count  of  Villapaterna,  b.  at  Madrid,  Spain,  Dec.  24,  1792; 
was  educated  for  the  public  service,  in  which  he  spent  more 
than  fifty  years  ;  was  ambassador  at  London  1834,  at  Paris 
1838-40,  and  at  Vienna  1860  ;  seven  times  president  of  the 
senate,  often  a  cabinet  minister,  and  premier  in  1846  and 
1863.  In  1868  retired  to  private  life,  and  d.  at  Madrid 
Mar.  17,  1872.  The  marquis  was  decorated  with  nearly  all 
the  grand  orders  of  merit  in  Europe,  and  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Spanish  Academy  of  History.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  in  favor  of  Isabella's  right  of  succession 
to  the  throne,  a  biography  of  Louis  Philippe  (1851),  val- 
uable Memoirs  of  his  own  life,  and  a  History  of  the  First 
Seven  Years  of  the  lieiyn  of  Isabella  II.  (2  vols.,  1843-44), 
and  published  numerous  speeches  and  fugitive  writings. 

Mirage'  [from  miror,  to  "wonder"].  Under  this  head 
are  included  those  aerial  and  marine  reflections  known  as 
mirage,  looming,  and  Fata  Morgana.  These  are  all  anal- 
ogous phenomena,  due  to  the  refraction  of  light,  to  its  to- 
tal reflection,  or  to  a  combination  of  both.  These  are — (1) 
mirage  of  the  desert;  (2)  mirage  at  sea;  (3)  looming;  (4) 
a  combination  of  ordinary  mirage  at  sea  and  looming ;  (5) 
Fata  Morgana.  The  first,  mirage  of  the  desert,  presents 
the  appearance  of  reflection  in  a  smooth  surface  of  water, 
the  inverted  image  of  trees,  etc.  being  seen  beneath  the 
rciil  objects.  It  is  due  to  the  refraction,  and"  finally  to  the 
total  reflection,  of  the  rays  of  irregularly  reflected  light, 
sent  back  to  the  eye  from  the  object.  The  heated  sand  of 
the  desert  rarefies  the  lower  strata  of  air,  while  the  upper 
-mini  are  condensed  by  the  chilling  due  to  the  radiation 
of  its  heat.  The  strata  of  different  densities  mingle  slowly 
in  consequence  of  the  stillness  of  the  air.  Fig.  1,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
e>/>  <J,  represents  the  boundaries  of  strata  of  air,  which  de- 
crease in  density  from  above  downward.  Every  point  of 
the  tree  sends  out  divergent  rays  of  irregularly  reflected 
light,  by  means  of  which  it  is  visible.  The  direct  rays 
from  the  tree  to  H  make  it  visible  to  the  eye  at  11.  The 
ray  h,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  never 
reach  the  point  IS,  meets  in  its  downward  course  strata  of 
continually  decreasing  density,  and  becomes  less  and  less 
inclined  to  the  parallel  layers  of  air  (see  REFRACTION),  till 
at «/  the  angle  of  total  reflection  is  reached  and  the  rays 
are  bent  upward  (see  REFLECTION),  and  enter  the  eye  in 


FIG.  1. 


Mirage  of  desert:  a,  b,  c,  d,  e.f,  reflecting  surfaces  where  strata 
of  air  touch ;  yt  angle  of  total  reflection ;  B,  eye  of  observer; 
A,  t,  pencils  of  raya  from  object;  A', •/',  points  where  pencils 


focus  in  reflection, 
the  direction  h' II ;  and  so  with  i  and  all  other  rays.  An 
object  is  always  seen  in  the  direction  by  which  the  rays 
sent  from  it  enter  the  eye;  an  inverted  image  is  therefore 
formed  by  the  portion  of  each  pencil  of  rays  proceeding 
from  the  tree,  which  is  bent  back  to  the  eye  as  by  a  mirror. 
Second,  mirage  at  sea  is  explained  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
except  that  the  conditions  are  reversed.  The  lower  strata 
of  air  are  chilled  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  increase 
in  density  from  above  downward;  the  rays  which  produce 
the  imago  curve  convexly  or  in  the  opposite  direction. 
(Fig.  2.)  Third,  looming  is  due  to  refraction  alone;  a  por- 

Fio.  2. 


tion  of  the  pencil  of  rays  which  proceed  from  the  point  A 
(Fig.  3)  reaches  the  eye  direct,  and  produces  the  image  of 
the  real  object,  while  another  portion  is  refracted,  and  pro- 
duces an  erect  image  above  the  real  one.  Fourth,  a  real, 
inverted,  and  erect  picture  of  the  same  object  is  sometimes 
projected  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  at  the  same  time  a 
portion  of  each  pencil  of  rays  proceeding  from  the  body 
reaches  the  eye  direct,  producing  the  image  of  the  real 
object;  another  portion  is  simply  refracted,  as  in  Fig.  3, 

FIG.  3. 


Mirage  at  sea:  object  A  below  horizon  at  B;  C,  curved  surface 
of  the  earth. 

producing  an  erect  image ;  while  a  third  portion  is  first 
refracted,  and  then  totally  reflected,  forming  an  inverted 
image.  In  1822,  Capt.  Scoresby  recognized  the  ship  Fame 
by  her  inverted  image  in  the  air,  though  she  was  seventeen 
minutes  below  the  horizon.  The  whole  of  Dover  Castle 
has  been  seen  as  if  lifted  over  an  intervening  hill  by  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  from  its  surface,  and  in  this 
case  the  image  from  the  looming  was  80  vivid  as  to  obscure 
the  hill  which  really  lay  between  the  castle  and  the  observ- 
er's eye.  Lateral  images  are  sometimes  formed  by  reflec- 
tion of  the  rays  from  vertical  columns  of  air  having  differ- 
ent densities.  Two  boats,  one  real,  the  other  a  reflection, 
have  been  seen  side  by  side  upon  the  Lake  of  Geneva  at 
the  same  moment.  Mirage  is  most  common  when  there 
is  a  marked  difference  between  the  temperature  of  air 
and  water;  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  morning  or  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  when  the  air  is  laden  with  mist.  It  is 
seen  oftener  by  an  eye  placed  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  less  perfectly  at  a  height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  and 
almost  never  at  twenty-four  feet  or  more  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Dr.  Wollaston  obtained  three  images  of  an 
object  seen  through  a  square  glass  vessel  containing  suc- 
cessive layers  of  syrup,  water,  and  spirit.  Fifth,  the  phe- 
nomenon called  Fata  Morgana,  or  castles  of  the  fairy  Mor- 
gana, is  occasionally  seen  upon  the  Calabrian  coast  while 
looking  westward  toward  the  Straits  of  Messina.  On  still 
mornings,  when  the  sun,  rising  behind  'the  Calabrian 
mountains,  strikes  upon  the  sea  at  an  angle  of  45°,  the  air 
is  rapidly  heated ;  the  strata  slowly  intermingle,  and  pre- 
sent a  series  of  reflecting  surfaces  which  multiply  images 
on  the  opposite  Sicilian  shore.  The  water  is  supposed  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  action  of  the  tides,  to  possess  a  slight 
convexity.  There  are  three  forms  of  this  mirage — the  ma- 
rine Morgana,  where  each  object  is  reflected  again  and  again 
in  an  inverted  position  and  at  different  angles  on  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  water  ;  the  aerial  Morgana,  when  they  are  thus 
reflected  in  the  air;  and  a  third  form,  in  which  the  aerial 
images  arc  fringed  with  prismatic  hues.  Gigantic  reflec- 
tions of  men  and  animals  are  sometimes  observed  to  flit 
over  the  scene.  The  Calabrians  hail  the  appearance  of  this 
beautiful  but  short-lived  spectacle  with  delighted  cries  of 
"Morgana!  Morgana!"  This  phenomenon  is  not  confined 
to  the  Calabrian  coast,  though  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions, the  topography  of  the  ground,  and  the  conformation 
of  the  coast  in  this  place  render  its  appearance  more  fre- 
quent and  more  beautiful  than  elsewhere.  In  all  these  re- 
flections there  is  apt  to  be  a  wavering  in  the  defining  lines, 
and  sometimes  the  whole  image  is  tremulous  like  an  object 
seen  through  a  current  of  heated  air.  S.  B.  HKIIRICK. 

Miramichi'  River,  a  large  river  of  New  Brunswick. 
discharges  its  waters  by  a  deeji  estuary  into  Miramichi 
Bay.  an  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  river  is 
navigable  to  Newcastle  by  large  ships,  and  higher  up  by 
smaller  vessels.  Salmon  anil  many  other  valuable  fish  are 
taken  here  in  great  quantities. 

Mir'amon  (Mioi-Et,),  b.  in  the  city  of  Mexico  Sept.  20, 
1832,  son  of  Gen.  Bernardo  Miramon.  a  distinguished  offi- 
cer of  the  war  of  independence,  of  French  descent  :  entered 
the  military  academy  of  Chapultepec  in  ISIfi  :  fought  gal- 
lantly with  his  classmates  in  the  defence  of  Molino  del  Rey 
and  Chapultepec  against  the  army  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  wa- 
takcn  prisoner  Sept.  l.'i,  1847;  completed  his  studies  after 
the  peace;  received  a  commission  in  the  army  is.vj;  was 
actively  engaged  in  suppressing  several  local  revolts 
against  Santa  Anna,  by  whom  he  was  sent  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  in  Oct.,  1854,  in  an  expedition  against  Alvarez 
in  Southern  .Mexico:  was  distinguished  in  several  engage- 
ment*, and  was  made  colonel  for  gallantry  in  the  battle  "f 
Temajaleo,  July,  1855.  The  revolution  having  triumphed 
in  September  of  that  year,  the  regular  army  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  its  late  enemies,  and  was  naturally 
disloyal  to  the  administrations  of  Alvarez  and  Comonfort. 
When  Miramon  was  sent  as  second  in  command  against 
the  rebels  of  Zacapoaxtla,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to 
imprison  his  superior  (Dec.,  1855),  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  force,  joined  the  rebels,  of  whom  he  assumed 
the  chief  command,  led  them  rapidly  to  Puebla.  and  occu- 
pied that  city.  \Vhen  Puebla  was  taken  bv  Pres.  Comon- 
fort (Mar.,  1856),  Miramon  and  his  officers  were  degraded 
to  the  ranks,  but  a  few  months  later  he  rose  again  and  de- 
fended the  city  forty-three  days  against  an  overwhelming 
force;  escaping  with  Col.  Osollo,  he  captured  Toluc  i  in 
Jan.,  1857;  taken  prisoner,  ho  again  escaped,  joined  the 
rebels  in  the  S..  and  had  just  captured  the  city  of  Cucrna- 
vaca  when  the  movement  of  Zuloaga  occurred  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  With  Osollo  he  hastened  to  Mexico,  galloped 
through  the  lines  of  Comonfort,  joined  the  forces  of  Zu- 
loaga (Jan.,  1858),  and  took  by  storm  the  Hospicio  and  the 
Acordada.  Zuloaga  made  them  brigadier-generals,  and 
sent  them  against  the  formidable  combination  which  sup- 
ported the  cause  of  Juarez  in  the  central  states.  Miramon 
gained  the  important  battle  of  Salamanca,  which  opened 
the  way  to  Guanajuato  and  Guadalajara,  and  forced  Juarez 
to  withdraw  temporarily  from  the  country.  Other  victo 
ries  speedily  followed.  Miramon  was  made  major-general, 
and  Osollo  having  mysteriously  died  in  San  I.nis  Potosi, 
he  found  himself  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  the  chief  mili- 
tary leader  in  Mexico  and  the  idol  of  the  "reactionary 
party."  The  forces  of  the  liberal  coalition  were  decisively 
routed  at  Ahualulco  in  September  and  at  Atequizain  Dec., 
is:.s.  and  news  of  the  latter  victory  having  reached  the 
capital  at  the  moment  when  Gen.  Robles  had  overthrown 
/uloaga  by  the  "plan  of  Navidad,"  Miramon  was  chosen 
president  by  the  electoral  junta,  then  in  session.  Jan.  2. 
1859.  On  hearing  of  this  event  Miramon  hastened  to  the 
capital,  declined  the  presidency,  and  reinstated  /uloaga 
Jan.  24;  but  a  few  days  later  it  was  arranged  that  the 
latter  should  voluntarily  retire,  which  he  did.  after  appoint- 
ing Miramon  as  his  substitute  ad  liitn-im.  Feb.  2.  lie  then 
undertook  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  Juarez  had  estab- 
lished his  government,  but  was  unsuccessful;  and  hear- 
ing that  Mexico  was  invested  by  the  liberal  forces  under 
Degollado,  he  reached  the  capital  on  the  day  of  the  deci- 
sive victory  of  Tacubaya,  gained  by  Marquez.  Apr.  11. 
which  was  stained  by  the  execution  not  only  of  the  pris- 
oners, but  of  many  non-combatants — an  act  still  execrated 
as  the  ••massacre  of  Tacubaya,"  of  which  he  divides  the 
responsibility  with  Marquez.  After  a  prolonged  struggle 
of  three  years  the  "war  of  reform"  terminated  in  favor 
of  Juarez  by  the  battle  of  Colpulalpam,  Dec.  22,  18(iO.  ami 
Miramon  was  forced  to  flee  from  the  country.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Europe,  visited  the  courts  of  Franco.  Spain,  and 
Italy,  took  part  in  the  plans  of  Napoleon  III.  for  found- 
ing a  monarchy  in  Mexico,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz  early  in  18(12,  when  that  city  was  held  by  the  triple 


alliance,  but  was  refused  permission  to  land  by  the  Kng- 
lish  admiral,  and  returned  to  Kurope.  On  the  accession  of 
Maximilian  to  the  nominal  throne  of  Mexico,  Miramon 
was  honored  with  the  appointment  of  grand  marshal  Sept.. 
I  Mi::,  and  with  the  embassy  to  Berlin  1SI>4.  being  thus  kept 
abroad  in  honorable  exile  through  fear  of  his  popularity. 
At  the  crisis  of  the  Mexican  monarchy,  when  the  French 
forces  were  being  withdrawn  and  Maximilian  was  appar- 
ently about  to  abdicate.  Miramon  arrived  with  Marque/,  in 
Mexico,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  obtain  control  of  the  sit 
nation.  After  several  conferences  at  Orizaba  (Dee..  lst;r,j, 
Maximilian,  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  to  maintain  his 
throne  by  an  appeal  to  the  reactionary  party,  returned  to 
Mexico,  and  placed  the  army  in  the  hands  of  the  two  gen- 
erals. Marqucz  remained  in  command  at  Mexico,  while 
Miramon.  accompanied  by  the  archduke,  undertook  the  de- 
fence of  Qnerctaro,  which  terminated  by  the  capture'  of  that 
city  May  !.">.  1SI17.  Along  with  Maximilian  and  <!cn. 
Tomas  Mejia,  Miramon  was  subjected  to  a  prolonged 
trial  before  a  military  commission,  and  was  condemned  to 
death,  nnd  shot  on  the  Cerro  de  las  ( '.ampairis.  near  (Juere- 
fan>,  .1  uiic  I'.'.  lMi7.  In  liis  last  moments  he  denied  the 

responsibility  of  til lassacre  of  Tacubaya."  and  met  his 

fate  bravely,  occupying  the  post  of  honor  between  his  two 
companions  by  express  desire  of  Maximilian.  His  widow 
and  children  reside  in  Au-tria.  ie-ei\ing  a  pen-ion  from 
tlie  emperor  Francis  .1  o-eph.  POKTKK  ('.  BI.ISS. 

Mirail'ila  (lien.  Kn.\\risroi.  b.  at  Caracca-.  Venezuela, 
in  17511:  entered  the  Sjiani-h  army,  and  served  in  Cuate- 
mala.  where  he  attained  the  rank  of  captain  at  the  ago  of 
seventeen:  accompanied  the  French  forces  in  their  cam- 
paign in  aid  of  American  independence  :  became  a<-<j  uainted 
with  prominent  American  statesmen,  and  conceived  a  pro- 
ject for  the  emancipation  "f  the  Spanish  American  colo- 
nies :  but  nn  the  disco\  cry  of  his  purpose  he  (led  to  Knrope. 
presented  his  \ic\\s  |o  several  court*,  and  received  marked 
encouragement  from  Catharine  1 1.  of  Russia,  from  William 
Pitt,  anil  from  the  French  revolutionary  leaders:  was  ap- 
pnintcd  general  of  division  in  the  French  armies  :  disphi  \  ed 
considerable  military  talent  in  Champagne  under  Uumou- 
riez,  and  in  Sept..  17'.'2,  was  made  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Flanders.  Repulsed  from  the  sjeLpe  nf  Macs- 
trichi.  Miranda  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of 
N'cerwindcn  (Mar.  IS.  17!):!),  the  loss  of  which  led  to  his 
imprisonment,  trial,  and  acquittal.  He  went  to  New  York 
and  enlisted  the  support  of  American  capitalists  ;  fitted  out 
an  expedition:  landed  Aug.  2.  1  soil,  at  Vela  de  Coro  near 
('ar as:  u  a  s  forced  to  retreat  In  Trinidad.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution  of  Islll,  Mir la  reappeared  it) 

Venezuela:  was  accepted  by  the  insurgent  leaders  as  their 
head  Isll;  drove  the  Spaniard-  from  Valencia,  1'ncrt'i 
Caliello,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  New  liranada.  and  was 
elected  to  the  insurgent  congress.  The  earthquake  of  Mar. 
26,  1812.  enabled  the  Spani.-h  forces  to  occupy  several  of 
the  ruined  cities,  and  Miranda  evacuated  Valencia.  A 
month  luter  (Aug.  211)  he  was  arnsied  at  l.a  C.uayra  in 
violation  of  the  capitulation,  and  taken  to  Puerto  Rico, 
whence  he  was  soon  removed  to  Cadi/  and  confined  in  one 
of  the  dismal  cells  of  the  Inquisition,  where  he  d.  in  .Ian., 
181(1.  ( Sec  James  Biggs's  Ilnlury  of  Miranda's  .1  »•  /;//./.  <(<•., 
New  York,  1808.) 

Mtran/dola^  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Modcna,  com- 
prising within  its  limits  several  small  villages,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  is  well  built,  with  broad  streets,  g 1  churches. 

etc.  This  town  played  an  important  part  in  the  mcdia'val 
history  of  Modcna.  and  is  immortalized  as  (lie  birthplace' 
of  the  illustrious  Pico  da  Mirandola.  Pop.  in  IS74,  13,170. 

.Mira'lio,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Venice, 
about  10J  miles  X.  of  the  city  id'  Venice.     It  was  con-i  \ 
cred   of    great    strategic    Importance    dining    the    Middle 
Aires,  and  consequently  suffered  much  from  sieires.     Pop. 
in  IS74.  7398, 

Mirbel'  (LmxsKA  AMKI:  /oft  RTF),  b.  at  Cherbourg 
July  2l'>.  I7!M>:  married  in  IsL'n  the  botanist  Charles  Fran- 
cois Brissean  Mirbel  (b.  Mar.  27.  1771'.:  d.  Sept.  12.  Is.. I) : 
became  one  of  the  most  eelrlnate  1  miniature-painters  of 
morjern  times,  and  d,  at  Paris  Aug.  :ll,  1SHI.  Her  ma-rcr- 
pieccs  are  the  portraits  of  Amy.  Fit/,-. lames,  and  Perronnct. 

Mirecourt',  town  of   France,  department  of  \  > 
noted  for  manufactures  (if  musical  instruments.    Pop.  -VT^-"'. 

>1 1 1  'lirltl ,  a  v.  of  England,  in  the  county  of  York,  has 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods.  Pop.  !)2i;:i. 

Mirgorod',  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Pol- 
tava, on  the  Khorol.  has  an  i Icsiastical  seminary  and 

several  other  educational  institutions,  and  carries  on  an 
active  general  trade.  Pop.  (HIS. 

Mir'iam.  the  sister  of  Moses,  was,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  the  wife  of  Hur  and  the  grandmother  of  Bczalcol, 
who  built  the  tabernacle.  Her  name  is  the  Hebrew  form 
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of  Mary,  nnilin  the  Arabic  traditions  she  is  often  confounded 
with  the  Virgin  M:iry. 

,Mirkholl«r,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Persian  histo- 
rians, b.  at  Nishapur  in  I  f:>:'.  :  il.  at  Herat  in  July.  I  1!IS, 
His  great  work,  fantastically  entitled  The  imnlm  <>f  /'uriii/. 

nnittiinh"/  th>-  /fi*t"t-i/  »/  l'r"/>lt>  I*.  A'/H'/*,  (nut  ( 'tlli/flix.  ^\\  es 
the  history  of  the  world  frum  tin-  <  'rnil  inn  nearly  to  his  own 
times.  Many  MSS.  of  this  work  are  found  in  the  libraries 
of  London.  I'aris.  Berlin,  and  Vienna,  Portions  of  it  have 
been  e<lhe<l  liy  JautMTt.  (ienisch.  Mitscherlich.  AVilken.  and 
Vullers  :  translated  into  French  by  Silvostre  de  Sacy.  Jour- 
dain,  Langlos,  and  Defremery  ;  into  Latin  and  Herman  by 
numerous  author?  ;  and  into  English  by  David  .Shea  (1832) 
and  W.  II.  Morley '(IS4S). 

Mirrors  [Lat.  mirnri,  to  "admire;"  Fr.  wiVoiY].  Solids, 
usually  in  the  form  of  ]>lates  having  a  smooth  surface  ca- 
pable of  reflecting  light,  have  been  a  part  of  the  furniture 
of  the  toilet  from  a  period  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  ear- 
liest mirrors  were  formed  of  polished  mineral  substance* 
or  of  metals,  but  after  the  invention  of  glass  that  substance 
naturally  superseded  most  others  in  the  construction  of 
mirrors.  It  appears  that  the  backs  of  glass  mirrors  were 
sometimes  coated  with  lead,  but  about  three  centuries  air" 
the  process  of  covering  glass  with  an  amalgam  of  mercury 
and  tin  came  into  UPC  in  Venice,  and  has  been  since  em- 
ployed down  to  the  present  time.  The  process,  substan- 
tially the  same  now  as  when  first  introduced,  consists  in 
spreading  out  upon  a  solid  horizontal  table  a  sheet  of  tin- 
foil, which  ia  first  rubbed  and  afterwards  covered  to  a  sen- 
sible depth  with  mercury,  so  that  the  superior  surface  may 
remain  liquid.  The  mercury  is  prevented  from  flowing  by 
means  of  slight  ledges  placed  around  the  sheet.  After  hav- 
ing been  scrupulously  cleaned  on  its  lower  surface  the  glass 
to  be  coated  is  advanced  horizontally  along  the  layer  of 
mercury,  its  lower  edge  being  depressed  below  the  surface, 
BO  as  to  exclude  air  and  to  remove  impurities.  When  in 
proper  position  it  is  left  resting  on  the  mercury,  and  by 
tilting  the  table  the  superfluous  fluid  is  allowed  to  flow  off. 
being  caught  in  a  trough  provided  for  the  purpose  at  the 
margin  of  the  table.  A  uniform  pressure  is  then  applied 
to  the  glass,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  in 
this  condition,  after  which  it  is  carefully  lifted,  the  amal- 
gam adhering  to  it,  and  is  placed  with  the  amalgamated 
surface  uppermost.  Some  weeks'  rest  is  required  to  allow 
the  amalgam  to  harden,  though  it  occasionally  occurs  that 
a  mirror  will  not  "dry"  for  months. 

The  preparation  of  mirrors  by  quicksilver  is  objection- 
able on  many  accounts,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  inju- 
rious effect  of  the  vapors  on  the  health  of  the  workmen. 
Quicksilvered  mirrors  are  also  liable  to  various  faults,  such 
as  a  flowing  of  the  mercury  in  drops,  carrying  the  amal- 
gam with  it,  forming  streaks  (known  as  worms) ;  also  a 
crystallizing  of  the  amalgam  when  exposed  to  light  (called 
blindness).  These  disadvantages  of  the  quicksilvering 
process  have  turned  the  attention  of  manufacturers  to  the 
use  of  pure  silver  for  backing  mirrors.  Von  Liebig  in  18:!fi 
was  the  first  to  notice  that  aldehyde  would  reduce  silver 
from  ammoniacal  solutions,  depositing  it  upon  glass  or 
porcelain  in  a  continuous  film.  Subsequently,  other  chem- 
ists proposed  other  reducing  agents.  The  first  application 
of  the  process  on  a  large  scale  was  made  by  Drayton,  who 
patented  it  at  Brighton,  England,  Nov.  25,  1843.  He  used 
different  essential  oils  as  reducing  agents.  But  his  glasses 
were  used  only  for  a  short  time ;  they  soon  became  spotted. 
The  next  attempt  was  made  by  Petitjean,  who  obtained  a 
patent  in  1S55;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  more  successful, 
his  process  with  slight  modifications  being  still  in  use.  The 
materials  and  proportions  required  by  one  of  the  various 
modifications  of  Petitjcan's  process,  used  on  large  plates, 
arc  as  follows:  (1)  1  pound  crystallized  nitrate  of  silver 
to  bo  treated,  while  stirring,  with  12  liquid  ounces  of  am- 
nionia  26°  B.  After  cooling  and  crystallization,  6J  pints 
distilled  water  are  to  be  added,  and  the  solution  filtered. 
This  solution  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  (2)  The 
reducing  solution  is  to  consist  of  pure  crystallized  tartaric 
acid  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  water;  and  this  is  said  to 
improve  with  age.  Another  process,  which  originated  with 
Prof.  Bothe.  and  has  been  modified  by  Dr.  Boettgcr,  is  used 
on  small  glasses,  and  requires  the  following  materials  and 
proportions:  ^jjth  of  an  ounce  of  llochelle  salts  (tartrate 
<>!'  soda  and  potash),  dissolved  in  1 1  quarts  distilled  water, 
is  brought  to  a  state  of  active  ebullition,  and  1  ounce  of  an 
aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (J)  is  added.  This  is  the 
reducing  solution,  and  contains  what  is  called  by  its  dis- 
coverer oxytartaric  acid.  The  silver  solution  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  Jth  of  an  ounce  of  crystallized  nitrate  of 
silver  in  I  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  treating  with  am- 
monia until  the  precipitated  oxide  is  nearly  redissolved. 
This  is  diluted  with  Jths  of  a  pint  of  water,  and  filtered. 
The  two  solutions  being  mixed  in  equal  volumes,  a  pre- 
cipitation of  silver  takes  place  very  quickly  in  the  cold, 


and  a  complete  and  beautiful  mirror  is  formed  in  thirty 
minutes.  The  process  is  much  employed  for  the  mirrors 
of  optical  instruments. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  silver  over  the  quick- 
silver process  are  :  (1)  Harmlessness  to  the  workmen  :  (2) 
facility  and  expedition,  the  whole  operation  being  com- 
pleted in  a  few  hours  :  (3)  possibility  of  repairing  dainriired 
parts :  and  (4)  superior  power  of  reflection.  A  silver  mir- 
!  ror  reflects  about  20  per  cent,  more  light  than  one  of  quick- 
silver, and  reflects  objects  more  truly  in  their  natural  col- 
ors. But  the  durability  of  silver  mirrors  is  still  an  open 
question.  They  are  all  liable,  after  a  time,  to  become  spot- 
ted, and  unless  this  difficulty  be  overcome  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  silver  process  will  ever  completely  supersede 
the  quicksilver.  (For  the  optical  properties  of  mirrors  see 
REKI.KITION-.)  C.  F.  CIIAXDI.KR. 

Mirzapoor',  town  of  British  India,  the  capital  of  a 
distiict  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  The  district  of  Mir/.apoor.  comprising  an  area 
D|'  ;,;'",:>  square  miles,  with  1,104,315  inhabitants,  extends 
along  the  (Janges  and  the  Sone  between  hit.  2:1°  .'id'  and 
L'.V  ::ii'  N..  and  between  Ion.  82°  11'  and  83°  39'  E.,  and 
belongs  to  the  presidency  of  Agra.  The  city  of  Mir/.apoor 
is  a  very  busy  and  lively  place,  the  most  important  cntton- 
market  of  India,  with  an  extensive  industry  in  cottons, 
woollens,  and  silks.  From  the  river  it  looks  very  inagnifi- 
ccnt  with  its  flights  of  marble  steps  leading  from  the  temples 
down  to  the  waters,  but  in  the  interior  the  houses  generally 
consist  of  two  stories,  built  of  sun-dried  brick.  There  are, 
however,  many  fine  European  residences.  1'op.  7U,52o'. 
Misdemeanor.  See  CRIME,  FELONY. 
Misere're  [Lat.,  "have  mercy"],  the  name  applied  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  Psalm  li.,  from  the  first 
word  of  the  Vulgate  translation.  This,  psalm  is  in  great 
us«  on  all  penitential  occasions,  and  especially  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  at  the  close  of 
the  office  of  the  Tene.bra.  Eminent  musicians  have  com- 
posed "misereres;"  the  music  by  Allegri  is  annually  sung 
on  Good  Friday  evening  in  the  Sistino  Chapel  at  Koine. 

Mishnwa'ka,  post-v.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.,  4  miles 
E.  of  South  Bend,  has  fine  water-power,  manufactures  of 
wagons,  carriages,  windmills,  axes,  pumps,  refrigerators, 
brushes,  furniture,  ploughs  and  agricultural  tools,  barrels, 
flour,  woollen  goods,  1  bank,  good  schools,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, waterworks,  and  a  number  of  business-firms.  Pop. 
2617.  E.  A.  JEBNEOAN,  ED.  "  MISHAWAKA  ENTERPRISE." 
Mish'icott,  post-tp.  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis.  P.  1551. 
Mish'na.  See  TALMUD,  by  SAMUEL  ADLKR. 
Misilmeri  [Arab.  Kichelmir],  town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Palermo,  about  8  miles  from  the  city  of  Palermo.  Near 
this  town  arc  the  ruins  of  a  grand  old  castle,  from  which 
a  magnificent  view  may  be  had  over  the  island  and  the 
sea.  Marble,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  especially  that 
called  red  jasper,  is  quarried  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop. 
in  1874,  7380. 

Miskolcz',  town  of  Hungary,  situated  in  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley  which  produces  the  finest  wheat  of  the 
country.  The  town  has  many  good  educational  institu- 
tions and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  wine.  P.  21,199. 
Mispick'el  [Ger.],  a  mineral  crystallizing  in  the  tri- 
metric  system,  and  composed  of  iron  33.54  per  cent.,  arse- 
nic 33.42  per  cent.,  sulphur  21.08  per  cent.  In  color  it  is 
silver-white  to  steel-gray,  with  a  grayish-black  streak ; 
hardness,  5.5  to  6.  It  occurs  principally  in  crystalline 
rocks,  especially  associated  with  ores  of  silver,  tin,  lead, 
and  zinc.  It  frequently  forms  a  troublesome  impurity,  but 
has  been  largely  used  in  Cornwall,  England,  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  white  arsenic.  EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 
Mispil'lion,  a  hundred  of  Kent  co.,  Del.  Pop.  3478. 
Misrepresenta'tion,  a  false  or  erroneous  statement 
or  representation,  whether  made  from  ignorance,  careless- 
ness, mistake,  or  with  an  intention  to  deceive  or  defraud. 
The  subject  of  fraudulent  misrepresentation  is  of  great 
importance  in  law,  it  being  a  general  principle  that  fraud 
has  the  effect  to  render  voidable  every  contract  and  trans- 
action into  which  it  enters  as  a  constituent  element.  But 
the  legal  rules  and  principles  upon  this  subject  have  been 
already  sufficiently  stated  under  the  topic  FRAUD  (which 
see).  Mere  innocent  misrepresentation,  also,  made  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  falsity  of  the  statement,  may  afford 
ground  for  the  rescission  of  a  contract  when  it  has  caused 
one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  enter  into  the  agreement  un- 
der a  mistake  of  fact  which  is  subsequently  discovered. 
When  the  mistake  or  misapprehension  relates  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  consideration,  as  if  there  is  a  complete 
difference  in  substance  between  the  thing  bargained  for 
and  that  obtained,  so  as  to  constitute  a  failure  of  consid- 
eration, the  promise  resting  upon  it  is  not  obligatory  and 
will  not  be  enforceable,  or  if  it  has  been  carried  out  may 
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under  appropriate  circumstances  be  rescinded  by  a  court 
of  equity.  An  innocent  misstatement  as  to  material  mat- 
ters of  fact  in  reference  to  which  the  parties  are  bargaining 
or  negotiating  prevents  in  reality  the  formation  of  a  valid 
contract,  since  there  is  no  mutuality  of  assent  on  their 

art.   which   is  essential  that  their  stipulations  may   be 

hiding.  But  if  the  misrepresentation  honestly  made  is 
immaterial  in  influencing  the  stipulations  of  the  parties, 
or  if  the  party  who  seeks  to  be  relieved  from  the  conse- 
quences of  acting  upon  the  statement  was  aware  of  its 
falsity  when  it  was  made,  the  contract  into  which  they  enter 
will  not  be  rescinded  or  annulled.  But  no  innocent  mis- 
statement,  although  it  may  deceive  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  made,  and  cause  him  injury  or  loss  in  consequence  of 
his  acting  upon  the  faith  of  it,  will  afford  a  cause  of  action 
in  tort  and  entitle  the  party  injured  to  recover  damages 
for  the  loss  he  has  sustained.  This  form  of  remedy  is  only 
available  when  the  representation  resulting  in  damage  has 
been  fraudulently  made.  (For  misrepresentation  in  the 
law  of  insurance  see  INSURANCE.) 

GEORGE  CHASE.     REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DWIOIHT. 

Mis'sal  [Lat.  missa,  a  "  nmss  ''],  the  service-book  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  volume  containing  the  prayers, 
hymns,  etc.  used  in  the  performance  of  the  mass.  There 
arc  several  missals  in  use.  Each  of  the  Eastern  rites  has 
one  or  more  peculiar  liturgical  services,  and  in  the  Latin 
rite,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  there  were 
many  variations  in  the  celebration  of  the  mass;  but  the 
council  fixed  the  present  Roman  missal  as  the  standard 
liturgy,  permitting,  however,  a  few  local  liturgies  to  be  re- 
tained, but  at  present  the  Roman  missal  is  almost  univer- 
sally employed. 

Missau'kee,  county  in  the  N.  central  portion  of  the 
S.  peninsula  of  Michigan.  Area,  576  square  miles.  It  is 
covered  with  dense  forests,  and  is  but  little  developed. 
Pop.  130. 

Mis'sion,  tp.  of  La  Salle  co.,  111.     Pop.  1596. 

Mission,  tp.  of  Neosho  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1732. 

Mission  Creek,  tp.  of  Wabaunsee  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  445. 

Missions  [Lat.  nnWo,  from  m/itere,  to  "  send  "].  Chris- 
tian missions  are  founded,  on  the  command  of  Christ 
to  publish  the  gospel  in  all  the  world.  The  apostles  and 
their  associates  acted  on  this  command,  and  imperial 
Rome,  in  less  than  three  centuries,  nii-c.1  the  Mandard  of 
the  cross.  From  that  time  to  the  Reformation  efforts  to 
diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  form  so  much 
a  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  that  it  will  suffice  here 
merely  to  advert  to  some  of  the  more  important  of  them. 
(1)  The  Nestorian  missions  to  Central  and  Eastern  Asia, 
begun  in  the  fourth  century,  and  extending — it  may  be 
with  protracted  interruptions — through  several  centuries. 
(See  Asseman's  IHMiothtca  Ori<-ntnlis  I'l,  ,n, •n/im,.  \',iii, •-,„,/.• 
Mosheim's  itutoria  TVirtaferiMI  A'- <•/,>•/, ,*//,•-/;  and  \e:ui- 
dcr's  Hi»ti>ry.)  (2)  The  Irish  missions,  between  the  fifth 
and  ninth  centuries.  Ireland  being  the  remotest  of  Euro- 
pean islands  then  known,  with  England  and  Scotland  serv- 
ing as  ramparts  against  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Northmen, 
was  a  refuge  for  tho  Church  in  an  unsettled  period  of  the 
nominally  Christian  world,  and  for  ages  was  a  fountain  of 
scriptural  instruction  and  scholarship  in  the  intellectual 
night  following  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
seed  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  was  sowed  in  Germany 
by  Irish  missionaries.  (See  Neander's  History ;  Dr.  James 
Todd's  St.  I'lttrii-k;  and  a  chapter  on  "Irish  Missions"  in 
Anderson's  Krlatiom  <ind  Claims  of  Foreign  Missions.)  (S) 
Another  of  the  more  interesting  missions  in  the  early  ages 
was  the  one  from  Rome  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  England  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the  grand 
epoch  for  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions, 
since  both  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  rise  in  events 
growing  out  of  the  Reformation. 

The  most  remarkable  period  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mil- 
lions was  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Church  of  Rome  prosecuted 
missions,  during  those  centuries  and  part  of  the  eighteenth, 
on  a  scale  exceeding  anything  yet  witnessed  in  the  Prot- 
estant Church.  They  had  a  grand  stimulating  and  sus- 
taining influence  in  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  French, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish  kingdoms,  then  in  the  height  of 
their  prosperity.  Rome  had  a  mission  in  India  for  the 
space  of  two  centuries  and  a  half;  another  in  China,  for 
144  years  ;  another  in  Japan,  for  nearly  100  years  :  another 
in  the  African  kingdom  of  Congo,  for  more  than  200  years  : 
another  in  Paraguay,  for  117  years;  and  she  has  main-  j 
tained  her  present  ascendency  in  the  Philippine  Islands  i 
for  more  than  two  centuries.  The  Jesuit  missions  among 
the  native  tribes  of  the  American  continent,  both  North 
and  South,  have  had  a  wide  extension. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  century  Portugal  and 


Spain  had  become,  in  a  measure,  paralyzed,  and  France  was 
otherwise  fully  occupied ;  and  these  missions  then  had 
more  or  less  the  aspect  of  failure.  But  several  of  them 
have  since  been  revived,  and  the  papal  Church  has  a  large 
force  now  in  the  field. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  a  distinct  organization  for 
missions,  a  department  by  itself.  The  Propaganda  is  a 
missionary  society,  and  has  charge  of  everything  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world.  •'  It  sends  missions,  assigns  the  sev- 
eral missions  to  the  religious  corporations  devoted  to  the 
apostolate,  presents  to  the  Holy  Father  nominations  to  the 
bishoprics,  vicarates,  and  prefectures  apostolic,  and  settles 
all  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
administration  of  the  missions."  The  receipts  of  the 
Propaganda  in  1874  were  $1.1110.1100.  of  which  consider- 
ably more  than  half  was  contributed  in  France. 

The  names  of  the  Protestant  missionary  societies  now  in 
operation,  the  times  of  their  formation,  and  their  annual 
receipts — generally  as  reported  in  the  year  1874 — are  in 
the  following  tabular  view : 

formation.                                f»  Great  Britain.  r,-.'"i"!tV 

1701.  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel $551,295 

1792.  Baptist  Missionary  Society 169,745 

IT'.l.'i.   London  Missionary  Society 575,496 

1800.  Church  Missionary  Society 978,495 

1809.  London  Jews'  Society isi;.'.r,r, 

1816.  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society 71,1180 

1817.  Wcsleyan  Missionary  Society 8:)!i,975 

1824.  Church  of  Scotland 49,960 

1840.  Irish  Presbvterian  Church 25,395 

1840.  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist 26,465 

1843.  Free  Church  of  Scotland 115,970 

1844.  English  Presbyterian  Church 44,850 

1M1.  South  American  Missionary  Society "is'.ir, 

1847.  United  Presbyterian  Church '. KI5.4UO 

1858.  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society 

1860.  Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society 176039 

1860.  United  Methodist  Free  Church. '. 72.745 

I860.  Methodist  New  Connection 

HU 

American  Societies. 

1810.  American  Hoard  of  Com.  for  For.  Missions 847X.256 

1814.  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 2 

1819.  Methodist  Episcopal   Missionary  Society  3.'!7.199 

1821.  Protestant  Episcopal  Board  of  Missions 114,110 

1832.  Board  of  the  Reformed  Church 6s. me, 

1833.  Free-will  Baptist  Foreign  Mi.-<ionarv  Society 11,389 

Is:;:!.  I'resliyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions •623,627 

ls:t7.  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  Society 

1844.  Board  of  lief.  Presbyterian  Church .' 8,044 

1X14.  Hoard  of  United  Prcshvtcrian  Church 

1845.  Southern  Baptist  Board 27.254 

IT,.   Baptist  I  nc  Missions 1(1,000 

1841.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 56,721 

1846.  American  Missionary  Association 275, 101 

1853.  Uniled  Brethren  Church 5.000 

1853.  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 4-',424 

1859.  Nova  Scotia  Presbyterian  Church 6,0110 

$2,26S,(»40 
Societiei  in  Continental  Europe. 

1732.  Moravian  Missionary  Society $106,088 

1797.  Netherlands  Missionary  Society 4ii.intO 

1816.  IMle  Evangelical  Mission ." 15«,468 

Leipsie  Missionary  Society 

1822.  Paris  Evangelical  Society 40,829 

1828.  Rhenish  Missionary  Society 59,556 

1S33.  Berlin  Missionary  Society 22.050 

1836.  North  German  Missionary  Society 20,395 

1842.  Norwegian  Missionary  Society 19,500 

1850.  Berlin  Union  for  China 3.000 

1852.  Hermanshurg  Missionary  Society 37,735 

1860.  Danish  Missionary  Society 7,510 

1860.  Utrecht  Missionary  Society 19,500 

Holland  Missionary  Society 

Batavia  Foreign  Missionary  Society 

$532.681 
Total ~S>; 

It  will  be  observed  that  only  two  of  these  societies  date 
farther  back  than  1792.  The  oldest  is  the  English  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  Moravians 
come  next.  Prior  to  these  was  the  mission  sent  by  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden,  to  Lapland  in  L">o9.  In  1705, 
Frederick  IV..  king  of  Denmark,  sent  a  mission  to  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  in  the  East  Indies.  This  mission, 
with  pecuniary  aid  from  England,  was  conducted  by  men 
generally  of  great  longevity,  some  of  them  distinguished 
for  character  and  usefulness.  This  uprising  of  so  many 
churches  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered 
that  contemporaneous  with  it  was  the  opening  to  their 
efforts  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  heathen  world.  Thus, 
India,  with  its  L'.OO, mm. iioo,  was  opened  to  Christian  mis- 
sions by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the  year  iM.'i. 
China  opened  its  five  principal  ports  in  18(2,  and  in  1858 
its  400,000,000  were  thrown  open  by  a  treaty  with  England, 

•  $123,503  special,  for  the  debt. 
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France.  Russia,  anil  the  U.  S.  And  so  was  Japan,  with  its 
30. (100.000,  within  the  past  few  years,  by  treaties  with 
Christian  powers.  Turkey  was  made  available  to  Prot- 
estant mis:-ii<Ms  chiefly  by  means  of  the  care  of  England 
for  the  safety  of  its  valuable  possessions  in  India.  Turkey 
lav  i'ii  its  route  thither,  and  France  and  Russia  were  not 
far  o IT.  She  therefore  kept  her  ablest  diplomatists  at  the 
Porte;  and  the  war  with  Egypt  in  1840,  with  Russia  in 
lsj.">  (called  the  Crimean  war),  and  with  Persia  in  1856, 
i:r<-w  more  or  less  out nf  care  for  its  Indian  empire.  More- 
over, as  Russia  claimed  the  right  of  protecting  (ireek 
Christians  in  Turkey,  and  Franco  of  protecting  the  Roman 
Catholics,  England  claimed  the  right  of  protecting  the 
Protestant  Christians,  then  multiplying  in  these  regions. 
Without  such  protection  neither  Turkey  nor  Persia  would 
have  been  really  open  to  Protestant  missionaries.  One 
thing  more  was  neeileil.  The  death-penalty  in  Moham- 
inedan  law  for  abjuring  the  Moslem  faith  was  virtually  abol- 
ished through  the  efforts  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redeliffe, 
ancl  native  Christians  in  the  empire,  of  every  name,  were 
recognizer!  by  the  sultan  as  a  distinct  body,  entitled  to 
protection  in  their  persons  and  religious  privileges.  All 
this  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fact,  under  God,  that  Eng- 
land had  an  empire  in  India. 

The  earliest  of  the  modern  Protestant  missions  was  sent 
to  Lapland  in  1559  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden. 
The  Dutch  missions  in  Ceylon  and  the  Indian  Archipelago 
grew  out  of  the  Dutch  conquests  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  charter  granted  by  Charles  I.  in  1628  to  the 
Massachusetts  colony  expressed  the  hope  that  the  colony 
would  "win  the  natives  of  the  country  to  the  knowledge 
and  obedience  of  the  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind,'' 
and  the  colonial  seal  had  the  device  of  an  Indian  upon  it, 
with  a  label  in  his  mouth  containing  the  words,  "  Come 
over  and  help  us."  John  Eliot  began  his  labors  among 
the  Indians  of  Massachusetts  in  Oct.,  1646,  and  continued 
them  until  his  death  in  1690  at  the  ago  of  eighty-five.  He 
translated  the  Bible  into  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and 
3500  copies  were  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1663  and  1685. 
Only  a  few  copies  are  now  known  to  exist.  Thomas  May- 
hew  was  really  the  first  missionary  to  the  Indians,  having 
begun  his  labors  on  Martha's  Vineyard  as  early  as  1643; 
and  the  Mayhew  family  supplied  missionaries  for  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket  during  five  generations,  until 
1803.  Eliot  had  worthy  co-laborers  and  successors,  and 
in  1675  there  were  twenty-four  regular  congregations 
of  "  praying  Indians,"  and  as  many  Indian  preachers. 
King  Philip's  war  was  a  blow  to  the  missions  from  which 
they  never  wholly  recovered.  Twenty  years  later  there 
were  thirty  Indian  churches  in  Massachusetts.  The  well- 
known  mission  of  David  Brainerd  was  commenced  in  1743. 
The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  the  effect  to  unsettle,  for  a 
long  time,  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the 
whites. 

The  number  of  Indians  in  the  territory  of  the  U.  S.  at 
the  opening  of  the  present  century  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 400,000.  and  Bancroft,  in  the  third  volume  of  his 
ffittory,  states  the  number  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  be- 
fore the  removal  westward  of  the  Cherokee  and  other 
tribes,  at  180,000.  Divided  and  scattered  over  a  vast  wil- 
derness, the  aborigines  were  easily  forgotten,  and  the 
spirit  of  Eliot,  the  Mayhews,  and  Brainerd  slept  for  a  long 
time.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  instances  are  on 
recorcl  in  the  history  of  the  Church  since  the  apostolic  ago 
in  which  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  expense  was  more 
successfully  employed  in  the  conversion  of  heathens  than 
resulted  from  the  labors  of  those  men.  Where  the  Indians 
have  been  protected  in  their  homes,  property,  and  rights 
they  have  generally  been  found  among  the  more  impressi- 
ble of  the  pagans.  The  missions  to  the  Cherokees  and 
Choctaws  between  the  years  1817  and  1860  furnish  ma- 
terials for  an  interesting  history.  The  Rev.  Cyrus  Kings- 
bury  began  his  mission  among  the  Cherokees  in  1817,  and 
the  lirst  station  received  the  name  of  Brainerd.  Mr.  Monroe, 
Pic-iilent  of  the  U.  S.,  unexpectedly  visited  this  station 
with  Gen.  Gaines  in  1819,  and  left  substantial  evidence 
that  he  was  pleased  with  what  he  saw.  The  Choctaws 
having  expressed  a  desire  for  a  mission,  Mr.  Kingsbury 
was  transferred  to  them  in  1818,  and  called  his  first  station 
Eliot.  It  was  400  miles  S.  W.  of  Brainerd.  So  much  in- 
terested were  the  Choctaws  that  they  devoted  generous 
sums  from  their  annuities  to  the  schools,  and  one  of  their 
official  letters  relating  to  these  grants  expressed  an  earnest 
hope  of  their  ••  taking  a  place  among  the  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  land." 

There  is  not  space  for  even  a  condensed  history  of  these 
missions,  nor  of  those  to  the  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Semi- 
nolcs,  Osages,  Dakotas  (or  Sioux),  Ojibwas,  Ottawas,  Iro- 
qunis,  or  others  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor 
to  the  Cayuses,  Walla-Wallas,  Nez  Perces,  and  others  be- 
yond those  mountains.  Each  had  its  mission  and  its  his- 


tory— some  portion  of  it  tragical,  but  more  a  matter  for 
grateful  recollection.  There  are  not  the  means  of  stating 
the  a^jTciratc  c<»t  of  the  Indian  missions  to  all  the  socie- 
ties. The  three  largest  will  be  specified.  That  of  the 
Presbyterian  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions  was  $SSI>, I  ;>fi.  of 
which  SI  1  (.l,s.~>(»  was  from  fhc  lr.  S.  government  towards 
the  expenses  of  Indian  schools.  Tlmt  of  the  American 
Baptist  Board  of  Missions  was  $357,967,  of  which  $173,167 
was  from  the  government.  That  of  the  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  exceeded  $1.100. Olio,  not  including 
receipts  from  the  government,  and  the  aggregate  number 
of  the  laborers  of  this  board  among  the  Indians,  male  and 
female,  was  more  than  500. 

A  bout  the  year  1825  a  half-breed  Cherokee,  named  George 
Guess,  who  could  neither  write  nor  speak  English,  but  knew 
that  a  mark  could  be  made  to  represent  a  -mind,  set  him- 
self to  gather  the  number  of  distinct  syllables  in  the  Cher- 
okee language,  and  found  them  to  be  eighty-six.  With  the 
English  letters  and  modifications  of  them,  and  some  cha- 
racters of  his  own,  he  made  out  an  alphabet  for  the  lan- 
guage. The  whole  was  so  simple  that  in  three  or  four  years 

half  the  nation  was  able  to  read,  and  was  actually  r ling 

a  portion  of  the  New  Testament  translated  into  their  lan- 
guage and  printed  with  this  syllabic  type.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  the  Cherokees  within  the  limits  of  Georgia 
were  living  upon  a  volcano.  The  white  man  desired  their 
lands,  and  resolved  to  have  them.  As  the  result,  in  the 
summer  of  1838,  16,000  Cherokee  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  assembled  at  Brainerd  by  a  military  force,  and 
from  thence,  though  under  the  lead  of  their  own  rulers, 
they  removed  to  territory  which  had  been  assigned  them 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  Being  ten  months  on  the  way, 
including  a  winter,  more  than  4000  died  as  a  consequence 
of  what  was  inevitable  in  such  a  removal.  The  Choctaws 
made  the  change  under  less  constraint  and  with  less  of 
suffering.  The  missionaries  followed  and  resumed  their 
labors,  though  with  impaired  success,  but  were  helped  by 
the  incoming  of  Baptists,  Moravians,  and  Methodists.  In 
the  year  1860  both  nations  had  claims,  considering  their 
circumstances,  to  be  regarded  as  Christian  nations;  so, 
also,  had  the  Seneca  nation  within  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Dakotas  (or  Sioux)  have  since  attracted  much  at- 
tention. They  were  among  the  most  powerful  tribes  on 
the  continent,  numbering  probably  from  30,000  to  40,000, 
and  traversing  vast  hunting-grounds.  A  mission  was  com- 
menced among  them  in  1835,  and  there  were  early  suc- 
cesses, with  occasional  trials  from  drunken,  thieving  war- 
parties.  At  length,  when  the  great  civil  struggle  came  on 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  heathen  portion  of 
the  Dakotas,  hoping  for  success  and  stimulated  by  their 
medicine-men  and  war-prophets,  attempted  to  regain  their 
hunting-grounds  by  the  massacre  of  every  white ;  and  they 
actually  murdered  some  hundreds  of  persons.  A  large 
body  of  U.  S.  troops  pushed  up  the  Minnesota  Valley  and 
routed  the  Indians,  scattering  them  to  the  W.  and  N.  Four 
or  five  hundred  Dakotas  were  taken  captive  or  surrendered, 
and  were  on  the  verge  of  severe  treatment  when  Pres. 
Lincoln  directed  that  none  be  executed  except  such  as 
were  proved  guilty  of  murder  or  rape.  Thirty-eight  were 
hung  in  one  day  :  and  it  should  be  stated  that  only  three 
of  these  could  read,  and  none  had  ever  attended  a  mission 
school.  The  surviving  prisoners,  broken  and  humbled, 
listened  to  instruction;  and  when  they  joined  their  families 
on  the  Missouri  the  professors  of  religion  numbered  several 
hundreds,  and  there  are  supposed  to  be  at  present  ten  or 
twelve  Dakota  churches,  with  a  membership  of  over  1000. 

A  very  summary  view  will  now  be  taken  of  missions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  fact  of  there  being  in  West- 
ern Asia  70  missionaries.  80  churches,  200  native  pastors 
and  preachers,  more  than  300  stations  and  subordinate 
stations,  and  as  many  schools  and  teachers,  shows  that  a 
strong  footing  has  been  gained  in  the  religious  centres  of 
the  Greek,  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  Syriac,  and  Nestorian 
churches ;  yet  not  with  a  view  to  the  subversion  of  those 
churches,  but  for  the  revival  of  scriptural  knowledge  and 
influence  among  them. 

Passing  into  British  India,  and  down  through  the 
120,000,000  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  we  find  a  large  num- 
ber of  important  districts  more  or  less  occupied  by  different 
missionary  societies,  English,  German,  and  American.  The 
vast  system  of  railways  recently  introduced  into  India  has 
added  immensely  to  the  facility  of  evangelizing  the  country. 
The  enterprise  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  offer  of 
the  government  to  guaranty  a  certain  percentage  of  profit 
to  the  companies  bnilding  the  roads,  which  embrace  an 
extent  of  more  than  5000  miles.  Calcutta  is  now  connected 
with  Delhi  by  1000  miles  of  railway  :  and  the  road  pro- 
ceeds thence,  through  Lahore,  to  Mooltan  on  the  Indus. 
From  Allahabad,  500  miles  above  Calcutta,  it  crosses 
the  Deccan  to  Bombay,  and  thence  to  Madras.  From 
Madras  it  crosses  to  the  Malabar  coast.  Other  routes, 
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more  or  less  completed,  are  from  Madras,  through  Madura 
and  Tinnevclly.  to  Traviincore,  and  from  Bombay  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  Thus,  Bombay  becomes  the  gatc- 
way  through  which  the  postal  communications  of  Europe, 
America,  and  India  must  pass.  And  these  railways,  cost- 
ing some  hundreds  of  millions,  are  as  important  in  a  mis- 
sionary point  of  view  as  they  are  in  their  relations  to  the 
social,' civil,  political,  and  commercial  interests  of  India. 
Henceforward,  liombay,  and  not  Calcutta  or  Madras,  will 
be  the  great  landing-place  and  point  of  departure  for  mis- 
sionaries to  India,  saving  immensely  in  travel,  labor,  time, 
expenditure,  health,  and  life.  The  Protestant  missions  of 
India,  liurmah.  and  Ceylon  are  carried  on  by  35  missionary 
societies,  in  addition  to  local  agencies,  and  they  now  cm- 
ploy  HIM;  foreign  missionaries,  of  whom  .V.I  arc  ordained: 
who  are  widely  distributed  in  the  different  presidencies, 
and  o.-cupy  522  principal  and  2500  subordinate  stations. 
The  native  clergy  are  406.  and  the  native  preachers  and 
catechists  2784.  Almost  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
empire  have  nt  least  one  missionary.  In  1872  the  schools 
contain  1  I2.S50  scholars.  In  addition  to  these,  si  col- 
leges and  the  training-schools  connected  with  them  con- 
tain IlilS  scholars,  and  2S  training-schools  for  girls  have 
507  students.  The  zenana  schools,  chiefly  for  adult  females 
in  the  houses  of  Hindoo  gentlemen — a  comparatively  re- 
cent institution — number  not  less  than  2000  scholars.  The 

communicants  in  India  in  IS72  were  7S,4!H.  and  the  i i- 

inal  Christians,  young  and  old,  including  these,  were 
",ls,:;ii3.  The  25 'mission-presses  in  India  during  the  ten 
years  between  I S«2  and  1872  issued  3410  now  works,  in  j 
thirty  languages.  .,,,,1  circulated  l,:!l."i.5o:l  copies  of  books 
id'  Scripture,  2,876,040  school-books,  and  .\:;7.~>.l-0  Chris- 
tian I l<s  and  tracts.  Among  the  works  brought  to  com- 
pletion in  that  time  was  the  entire  Bible  in  Sanskiit,  pre- 
pared by  a  missionary  at  Calcutta.  (See  I'luu-rli  Mi'mi'minri/ 
liiti-f/i'i/riifff  for  Nov..  l?-7:!.]  The  greatest  apparent  local 
successes  have  been  among  the  peasantry  S.  of  Calcutta. 
ami  among  the  Coles,  Tclugfis.  Slianars.  and  Karens.  The 
Similar  Christian  population  of  all  ages  is  estimated  at 
(in. nun.  and  5(1  of  their  native  preachers  have  been  ordained. 
and  are  supported  to  a  great  extent  hy  their  congregation.-. 
The  native  preachers  among  the  Karen  churches  are  703, 
the  church  membei  I  are  34,785,  and  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  all  ages  must  exceed  '.Ml.oon. 

The  islands  of  the  I'aeilic  have  been  largely  Christian- 
ized. It  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  professed  idolater  in 
the  islands  of  Ea-icrn  or  Central  1'olyne-ia.  where  Chris- 
tian missions  had  been  c«tahli.-hed.  The  Sandwich  I>land 
ers  have  been  recognized  as  a  rhii.-tian  nation  since  1863, 
and  even  longer.  The  Cherokee  Indians  were  thus  recog- 
ni/.eil  in  1880,  and  the  Choctnws  were  not  far  behind  them. 
Still  more  recently,  tens  of  thousands  in  Madagascar  have 
surprised  the  world  by  embracing  the  Christian  faith  after 
a  persecution  of  twenty-live  years  not  exceeded  in  severity 
by  any  of  the  persecutions  in  primitive  ages. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  should  be  considered  since  the 
oldest  of  the  foreign  missions  now  under  consideration 
beiran  to  operate.  The  writer  remembers  when  there  was 
no  missionary  in  Turkey:  when  missionaries  were  excluded 
from  the  greater  part  of  India  :  when  no  missionaries  were 
in  liurmah.  none  in  China,  none  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
none  in  Africa,  except  Sierra  Leone  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  continent;  and  none  in  the  great  island- 
world  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  except  a  small  group  in  the 
south. 

According  to  a  recent  statement  by  Dr.  William  Butler 
in  his  Lnii'i  uf  the  Veda,  the  number  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in  the  unevangelized  world  in  1871  was  2165 ;  of 
female  missionaries,  2078;  of  native  pastors,  preachers, 
and  catechists,  9S86:  of  native  church  members,  280,662; 
of  the  native  Christian  community,  1,151,721;  and  of 
scholars  of  both  sexes,  360,189.  He  estimates  the  copies 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  issued  by  Bible  societies  since  1804 
at  108,892,339,  and  that  they  had  been  translated,  printed, 
and  distributed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  174  languages  and 
dialects.  The  receipts  of  the  Protestant  missionary  socie- 
ties in  one  year  have  already  been  stated  at  $6,990,622. 
The  ordained  missionaries  are  already  outnumbered  by  the 
native  pastors  and  preachers,  and  the  gospel  is  taking  root 
in  thousands  of  places  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christendom. 
Persecution  cannot  arrest  this  work.  It  would  rather 
stimulate  its  progress.  Nor  will  the  wars  of  Christendom. 
.Missions  had  their  rise  when  Christendom  was  in  arms. 
In  ho  way  can  their  progress  be  materially  arrested,  except 
by  a  general  decline  in  the  evangelic  spirit  among  the 
churches:  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  missions 
themselves,  vigorously  prosecuted,  will  ensure  against  the 
possibility  of  such  a  decline.  RUKUS  ANDKRSON. 

Mission  San  Jos<s',  post-v.  of  Alameda  co.,  Cal.,  near 
Warm  Springs  Station  on  the  San  Jose  branch  of  the  Cen- 
tral Pacific  R.  R.  It  is  a  very  old  Spanish  town.  Its 


ancient  Franciscan  church,  built  of  adobe,  was  almost  de- 
stroved  by  the  earthquake  of  1SGS. 

Missis'quoi,  a  fertile  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bor- 
dering on  Vermont,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
Richelieu.  Among  the  minerals  is  bog-iron  ore.  It  is 
traversed  by  several  railroads.  Pop.  16,922.  Cap.  Bedford. 

Missisquoi  River  rises  in  Orleans  co.,  Vt.,  makes  a 
d6tour  northward  into  Canada,  and.  returning  to  Vermont. 
falls  at  last  into  Missisquoi  Bay,  the  N.  E.  portion  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

Mississa'gas,  an  Algonkin  tribe  which  resided,  when 
first  brought  into  notice  about  1650,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
Thev  were  allies  of  the  Hurons,  upon  whose  dispersion  by 
the  troqiiois  in  I  fi  IS  they  fled  to  Lake  Superior,  but  returned 
a  few  years  later,  when  Catholic  missionaries  labored 
among  them  with  indifferent  success.  Subsequently,  they 
were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Sioux,  and  made 
treaties  with  the  Iroquois,  by  virtue  of  which  they  settled 
along  the  X.  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  ;  were  adopted  in 
1 7  Hi  as  a  seventh  nation  into  the  Iroquois  confede: 
were  allies  of  the  English  in  the  first  French  war  174:!-  i\ 
of  the  French  in  the  second  or  Seven  Years'  war.  and  again 
of  the  F.nglish  in  the  war  against  Pontiac  in  1763  :  joined 
the  .Miami  confederacy  against  the  U.  S.  IT'.H.'  '.'.'!.  ami 
aided  the  Canadian  forces  in  the  war  of  1S12.  At  one 
time  they  had  a  settlement  on  the  present  site  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  luit  are  now  found  only  at  four  villages  in  Ontario — . 
at  Rice  and  Scngog  ]ake>,  A  In  wick,  and  Grand  River — and 
numbered  in  IST.'i  about  TU'l.  Prote-tant  missions  have 
been  maintained  among  them  for  half  a  century  :  mo.-t  of 
them  have  embraced  Christianity,  practise  agriculture, 
live  in  comfortable  houses,  and  have  received  an  English 
education. 

Mississin'awa,  tp.  of  Darkc  co.,  0.    Pop.  708. 

Mississippi,  ft  South-western  State  of  the  American 
1'nion.  lying  in  the  MisMs.-ippi  Valley,  bounded  \V.  hv  the 
Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers,  the  lirst  separating  it  from 
tiic  Stati  -  of  Arkansas  anil  Louisiana,  and  the  latter  from 
E.  Loui-iana:  on  the  E.  the  boundary  is  for  a  short  dis- 
i  ,:,!'•>  t  lie  Tcime-.-cc  River,  and  thence  a  line  extending 
from  the  point  of  junction  of  Bear  Creek  with  the  Tennes- 
IM  |;u  er  to  about  31°  52'  N.  lat..  a  little  above  the  N.  W. 
corner  of  Washington  co.,  Ala.,  and  thence  due  S.  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  35th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  separate! 


Seal  of  Mississippi. 

it  from  Tennessee;  and  for  108  miles  the  31st  degree  of 
N.  lat.  forms  the  boundary  on  the  S.,  leaving  to  tin- 
ward  a  strip  of  territory  78  miles  broad,  stretching  down 
to  the  Gulf  and  Mississippi  Sound,  and  including  all  the 
islands  within  ti  leagues  of  the  shore-line.  Thus  bounded, 
and  embraced  between  30°  10'  and  35°  of  N.  lat.,  and  the 
meridians  of  ,xs°  in;'  and  91°  40'  W.  of  Greenwich,  with  an 
extreme  length  of  :!:>0  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  of  greate.-t 
width  from  E.  to  W.  of  186  miles.  Mississippi  has  an  area 
of  47,156  square  miles,  or  :>U,I  7'.',*  in  acres. 

Topoyrnphical  I'lnhn-'*  mt>l  Suit. — From  the  N.  I-'. 
corner,  where  the  State  for  I  .">  miles  is  bounded  by  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  where  there  is  a  marked 
limestone  formation  with  a  rugged  country,  the  surface 
slopes  gradually,  with  many  undulations  in  its  conforma- 
tion, toward  the  Mississippi  River,  and  southward  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  leaving  a  broad  low  ridge  running 
nearly  X.and  S.  through  the  centre  of  the  State,  which  di- 
vides the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi  (the  Ya/oo. 
Big  Black,  etc.)  from  the  affluents  of  the  Tombigbee,  Pearl, 
and  Pascagoula  rivers.  On  the  W.  this  ridge  extends,  at 
Vicksburg,  to  the  Mississippi,  terminating  in  bold  high 
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bluffs.  To  the  E.  of  this  watershed  are  broad  tracts  of  gently- 
rolling  prairies  of  cxi-i-eding  fertility,  yielding'  large  crops 
cf '-utton  and  corn,  as  in  I.owndes,  Monroe,  Oktibbeha,  and 
other  counties,  while  to  the  W.  the  surfaeo  is  broken  by  a 
sy-ti'Tii  of  vallrys  and  low.  narrow  ridges  that  start  at 
right  angles  from  the  spinal  ridgr.  and  drop  off  into  the 
ifiv.it  1m "in  of  the  Yazoo  ilolta — a  basin  embracing  some 
{.mill. Mill)  ;u-ri's,  the  VITY  hi'art  of  the  cotton-zone  of  .Mis- 
sis.ippi.  On  the  central  ridge  there  are  large  tracts  of 
rolling  arable  land,  either  in  cultivation  or  covered  by 
heavy  forests,  the  soil,  for  the  most  part,  a  rich  light  loam 
where  not  denuded  down  to  the  clay,  in  which  case  the 
land  is  sterile.  About  Pontotoc  there  is  a  considerable 
breadth  of  fair  upland.  In  the  S.,  below  the  railway  from 
J;n-kson  to  Meridian,  stretches  a  rolling  region  of  open 
pine  woods  down  to  the  (Julf  shore — a  sparsely  settled 
tract,  the  soil  poor,  but  favorable  for  the  pasturage  of  sheep 
airl  large  cattle,  with  abundant  riches  in  its  vast  range  of 
timber  and  turpentine-yielding  forests.  Thus,  the  larger 
part  of  the  St.ite  has  a  broken,  rolling  surface,  but  nowhere 
mountainous,  or  with  ridges,  at  the  highest,  of  greater 
elevation  than  800  feet,  none  of  which  are  due  to  upheaval, 
but  to  Hie  denudation  by  the  action  of  water,  or  nowhere 
other  than  mere  hillocks  of  sand,  clay,  and  drift,  whose 
elevations  for  the  most  part  range  between  30  and  120  feet, 
with  only  occasional  instances  of  400  feet.  Some  of  these 
higher  hills  skirt  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  S.  W!.  part 
of  the  State,  and  some  are  in  Newton,  Neshoba.  and  E.  At- 
tala  counties,  about  the  head-waters  of  the  Pearl  River. 
The  Ya/.oo  basin  is  subject  to  overflow  at  times  of  extreme 
high  water,  with  the  sole  exception  of  about  200,000  acres 
in  Hat  ridges,  which  rise  here  and  there  slightly  above  the 
general  level  of  the  delta  that  was  onee  the  bed  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  northern  upland  section  is  diversified  by 
small  valley-areas  of  highly  productive  soil,  as  in  De  Soto, 
Panola,  Yalabuslm,  Marshall,  and  Tippah  counties.  In  the 
S.,  in  that  large  space  of  ridge-and-valley  surface  W.  of 
the  prairie-region.  E.  of  the  Yazoo,  and  N.  of  the  Vicks- 
burg  Jackson  and  Meridian  R.  R.,  with  some  exceptions, 
the  soil  is  indifferent.  Even  the  bottom-lands  of  the  Big 
Black,  Tallahatchie,  and  Yalabusha  rivers,  though  covered 
by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees  and  underbrush,  are  not 
productive  under  tillage,  from  the  clayey  nature  of  the 
subsoil,  which  makes  the  land  too  wet  and  sodden;  but  on 
pome  of  these  streams  there  is  found  a  bench  or  "second 
bottom  "  of  exceeding  richness.  The  prairie-region,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  so  productive  in  Lowndes  and  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Tombigbee,  prolonged  fi.  and  W.  be- 
tween the  head-waters  of  Pearl  and  the  Big  Black  rivers, 
loses  its  fertile  character  comparatively.  Below  the  Yazoo 
delta,  along  the  Mississippi,  except  where  interrupted  for 
short  distances  by  bold  bluffs,  as  at  Vicksburg,  Grand  Gulf, 
Rodney,  Natchez,  Ellis  Bluff,  and  Fort  Adams,  a  broad 
belt  of  low,  thickly-timbered  land  of  extreme  fertility  lines 
the  river,  but,  like  the  Yazoo  basin,  is  subject  to  overflow. 

Riven,  etc. — The  State  is  mainly  drained  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  affluents,  the  Homochitto,  Big  Black, 
Yazoo,  and  its  tributaries  the  Sunflower  and  Tallahatchie  ; 
the  Pearl  River,  with  its  principal  branch  the  Bogue  Chitto, 
and  the  Pascagoula,  with  the  Ohickasawha,  and  other  tribu- 
taries, drain  the  S.  E..  and  the  Tombigbee  and  its  affluents 
drain  the  E.  In  the  extreme  N.  E.  the  Tennessee  River  forms 
the  boundary  for  In  miles,  and  several  small  streams  falling 
into  it  serve  to  drain  that  section.  The  State  has  a  coast- 
line of  88  miles  on  the  Gulf,  and,  including  the  islands 
which  help  to  form  Mississippi  Sound,  about  280  miles, 
but  it  has  no  good  harbor  except  that  of  Ship  Island.  Its 
river  ports,  Vicksburg  and  Natchez,  are  well  situated  for 
business. 

fi'ijo'ii'-nl  nnd  Minernlofjical  Feature*.  —  The  small 
streams  which  fall  into  the  Tennessee  River  in  the  N.  E. 
corner  of  the  State  are  bordered  by  massive  walls  of  lime- 
stone, with  bedding,  plane,  and  vertical  joints  as  clearly 
marked  as  if  made  and  laid  by  hand.  This  limestone  in 
geologic  age  ranks  no  later  than  the  lowest  limestone  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  era,  if  indeed  it  is  not,  as  some 
of  the  geologists  declare,  Devonian.  W.  of  this,  as  far 
as  the  89th  meridian,  and  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State  to  about  lat.  32°  30',  the  Cretaceous  formations  which 
made  their  first  appearance  in  Southern  Kentucky  crop 
out.  These  Cretaceous  rocks  belong  to  the  following  groups : 
the  Eutaw,  Tombigbi-e  sand,  rotten  limestone,  and  Ripley 
groups.  W.  of  these,  and  occupying  most  of  the  State  E. 
of  the  Yazoo  River,  except  the  immediate  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  coast  for  a  distance  of  perhaps 
311  miles  back,  Tertiary  formations  prevail.  These  are 
classified  by  the  Mississippi  geologists  as  belonging  to  the 
following  deposits  :  Northern  lignitic,  silicious  Claiborne, 
calcareous  Claiborne,  Jackson,  Vicksburg,  Grand  Gulf,  and 
the  coast  Pliocene.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  geolo- 
gists have  felt  the  necessity  for  giving  to  so  large  an  ex- 


tent local  names  to  these  groups  and  deposits,  as  they  have 
thus  rendered  a  comparison  with  the  geological  structure 
of  other  States  more  difficult.  The  bottom-lands  on  the 
Mississippi,  the  Sunflower,  and  the  Yazoo,  and  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  Gulf  coast  for  about  30 
miles  back,  belong  to  the  Quaternary  or  Alluvial  era.  This 
has  five  distinct  groups  :  tirst.  and  next  in  geological  order 
to  the  highest  Tertiary,  the  Orange  sand,  of  which  mure 
will  be  said  presently;  the  bluff  or  Loess,  a  calcareous  silt. 
containing  only  terrestrial  fossils  ;  the  yellow  loam  deposits 
already  mentioned  :  the  second  bottoms  :  and,  latest  of  all, 
the  alluvial  deposits  along  the  Mississippi.  The  Orange 
sand  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  State's  geology, 
for  its  presence  on  the  surface  is  so  general  as  to  make  its 
absence  exceptional.  Chiefly  made  up  of  rounded,  silicious 
sand,  colored  and  more  or  less  indurated  by  the  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron,  it  is  found  overlying  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous or  Devonian,  the  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  forma- 
tions, except  in  the  Jackson  and  rotten  limestone  groups 
of  the  second,  the  bluff  group  of  the  last,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi alluvium.  On  the  Pontotoe  ridge  it  is  either  of  a 
glaring  deep  red,  as  in  Itawamba  county,  or  of  a  dull 
iron-rust  color ;  in  the  region  of  the  long-leaf  pine  it 
is  of  a  delicate  rose  tint,  and  sometimes  of  a  bright 
yellow,  crimson,  or  purple;  elsewhere,  it  becomes  white, 
and  even  bluish.  With  a  large  increment  of  iron,  "in 
some  places  the  tendency  is  to  concrete  into  a  ferrugi- 
nous sandstone,  occasionally  in  such  masses  and  solid- 
ity as  to  afford  good  building  material.  These  indu- 
rations are  generally  found  capping  hills  and  ridges, 
some  of  which  rise  in  steep  isolated  hillocks  from  the  level 
surrounding  country  as  high  as  150  feet,  forming  curious 
landmarks  which  indicate  the  former  surface-level.  In 
some  places  these  conglomerates  are  tubular,  of  singular 
regularity  of  dimension  and  mould,  with  the  appearance 
of  newly-made  iron  castings,  often  four  to  five  feet  in 
length,  and  with  a  bore  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  four 
inches  in  diameter.  Such  hills  arc  further  crowned,  gen- 
erally, with  clumps  of  the  short-leaved  pine,  not  visible 
elsewhere  in  the  same  vicinity.  The  average  thickness  of 
this  Orange  sand-stratum  varies  from  40  to  00  feet,  but  100 
is  not  at  all  infrequent,  and  it  has  been  found  as  thick  as 
200  feet.  The  fossil  remains  are  not  characteristic  or  pe- 
culiar to  the  deposit,  but  belong  to  underlying  forma- 
tions. Thus,  corals,  the  stems  of  Cifathocrinu*,  and  other 
Crinoidea  are  common,  while  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Carboniferous  formation  of  the  N.  E.  the  fossils  are  of 
that  formation,  such  as  Cyathnpht/llum  feneitrellit,  </«•- 
gonin,  protinetui,  xpirifer,  etc.  Elsewhere,  the  fossils 
are  Cretaceous,  as  in  the  ferruginous  sand-rocks,  some  of 
which  have  been  identified  as  Ammonite*  placenta,  Tri- 
ffonia  thorncicft,  CiicnMn  capfijr,  Dorsitiia  dentala,  etc. 
The  useful  materials  of  this  formation  are  the  ferruginous 
sandstone,  much  of  which  can  be  used  in  rough  masonry, 
and  large  beds  of  pipeclay  of  great  purity,  and  potter's 
and  crucible  clays,  the  first  of  which  has  been  found  in 
Tishemingo  county,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  queens- 
ware  and  firebrick,  while  stoneware  has  been  made  of  su- 


pcrior  quality  at  several  places.     The  Tertiary  beds  affori 
lignite  or  brown  coal  to  some  useful  extent,  mineral  for 
tilizers  of  value  and  convenience,  potter's  and  firebrick 
clays,  and  limestone  (rotten),  for  burning  chiefly.     The 
mineral  deposits  of  Mississippi  are  relatively  of  small  con- 
sideration, however,  in  the  sum  of  its  natural  advantage? 

Forma- 
tion. 

Name  of  group. 

Principal  materials. 

Fossils  found. 

!• 

ij 

1 

11! 

ii( 

lial 

Alluvium  

Second  bottom  
Yellow  loam  
Bluff  formation... 
Orange  sand  
Coast  Pliocene  — 
Grand  Gulf  group 

Vicksburg      "  .. 
Ltgnitio          "  .. 
Jackson           "   .. 
Lignitio           "   .. 
Claiborne       "  .. 

Northern  Ilgnitlc. 
Ripley  group  
Rotten  Hmentone. 
Tombigbee  mod.  . 
Futaw  group  

Limestone  
Sandstone  
Black  slate  

Soils,  landbars,  etc  

Hommockn. 
Brown  and  yel.  brick-clays. 
Calcareous  silt  

Sands,  pebbles,  claya  

Black  fetid  clays  
J  Llght-colored  clays,  white 

C  Existing  species  of 
<      plants    nnd     ani- 
L    mala. 

Terrestrial,  partex't. 
C  Those  of  underlying 
\     formation,  [trees. 
Living  marine  sheila, 
J  Plants,    partly    ex- 
)     tinrt.  lignite. 
Marine  animals. 
Plants,  lignite. 
Marincanimils. 
Plants,  lignite. 
Marine  animals. 
Marine  animals. 
J  Plants,    partly    ex- 
J     tinct,  lignite. 
Marine  animals. 
Marine  animals. 
Marine  animals. 
Plants,  ex't,  lignite. 

Marine  animals. 
Marine  animals. 

Marls  and  limestones  
Black  clays  
Marls  and  soft  limestones... 

(Marls  and  limestones  
t  Slltcious  sandstones  
J  Black  and  gray  clays,  yel- 

Marls  and  limestones,  sandy 
J  Soft    chalky    limestones, 

Oreenish  micaceous  sands.. 
Dark-colored  clays,  sand.... 

Fi-fid  crystalline  limestone.. 
-Mli.'iou-  >;indstoneandchert 

Iron,  though  abundant  in  the  Orange  sand,  is  nowhere  so 

concentrated  as  to  bo  of  practical  value.     The  most  noted 
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and  characteristic  fossil  is  that  widely  found  in  the  praii  io- 
region,  the  Xeiujlodan  mticroxpondyltu,  or  #.  celwden,  a  huge 
marine  animal  'of  the  whale  family,  but  resembling  the  alli- 
gator in  form  more  than  it  does  any  living  whale,  and  more 
than  1 00  feet  long,  as  indicated  by  skeletons  which  have  been 
found  in  the  State.  Waters  of  decided  mineral  and  medici- 
iiiil  character  are  of  wide  occurrence,  such  as  alkaline  and 
saline  chalybeate?,  containing  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
often  soda.  Of  these  medicinal  springs,  that  of  Cooper's 
Wells  is  of  highest  repute,  having  a  strong  saline  chalybe- 
ate character.  On  the  preceding  page  is  a  table  of  the  for- 
mations occurring  in  the  State,  with  their  several  groups. 
Cltiii'it'-.  The  summer  season  is  long  and  hot.  but  gen- 
erally healthy  away  frimi  the  low,  dank  bottom-lands  of 
the  watercourses.  The  winters,  comparatively  short,  are 
damp  and  somewhat  colder  than  in  the  same  latitude  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  At  the  same  time,  from  October  to 
June  no  climate  can  be  more  temperate  and  agreeable. 


The  State  is  not  subject  to  the  drenching  rains  of  Lower 
l.imi-iana  and  Florida,  for  the  rainfall,  averaging  64  inches 
at  and  near  the  coast,  ranges  between  44  ami  .'>li  inches  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  State,  distributed  throughout  the 
year  in  the  most  favorable  manner  for  the  agriculture  of 
the  country.  The  isothermal  line  of  60°  mean  annual 
temperature  passes  a  little  N.  of  Jackson,  the  State  capi- 
tal, but  at  the  coast  it  is  70°.  Observations  at  Vii-ksburg 
(:!2°  2.')'  N.  lat.)  gave  a  mean  temperature  in  1872  of  (Hi.!0, 
and  of  f)4.<»7°  in  18~:'>,  the  coldest  days  of  I  he  MI  MM  years 
having  been  respectively  42. 7°  and  43°,  and  the  hottest 
84. (>°  and  82°,  with  a  rainfall  of  57.77  inches  in  1872,  and 
but  Is.-l  inches  in  187:!.  Natchez  (,')2°  N.  lat.)  has  a  mean 
winter  temperature  (January)  of  52.2°,  and  for  July  of 
81.3°  F.,  or  nearly  the  same  temperature  for  those  periods 
a.-  Cairo  in  Egypt.  The  following  table  gives  meteoro- 
l',iri,-al  data  concerning  four  towns  indifferent  parts  of  the 
State  : 
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Veyet'ittoii. — A  large  portion  of  Mississippi  is  yet  cov- 
ered with  primitive  forests.  Over  the  Tertiary  and  a  part 
of  the  Quaternary  formations  deciduous  trees,  and  espc 
cially  numerous  species  of  oak,  are  the  prevailing  forest 
trees.  In  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  the  State 
the  Spanish  or  red  oak,  the  scarlet  Spanish,  the  true  black 
or  quercitron  oak,  the  chestnut,  willow,  and  water  oaks 
abound  on  the  lowlands  and  swamps;  the  rock-ehe-trim 
oak  is  found  on  ridges  in  the  Yazoo  bottom.  The  black- 
jack oak  is  found  on  poor  soils,  and  occasionally,  with  the 
long-leaf  pine,  in  better  land.  The  other  deciduous  trees 
of  the  State  are  four  species  of  hickory,  black  walnut,  but- 
ternut, dogwood,  black  gum,  sweet  gum  or  liquidambnr. 
beech,  sycamore,  cottonw,,,,,!.  .l/'»,/m.//,/  ,//-,»/(, ////,, ,-,,.  ]/. 
ii'-"«»'i"it"  or  cucumber  tree,  and  M.  :ff»i"-n  or  sweet  bay. 
red  maple,  ironwood,  locust,  black  locust,  papaw,  black  and 
white  mulberry,  alder,  and  cinquassia.  Of  evergi 
there  are  four  or  five  species  of  pine — viz.  the  long  lent'. 
the  short-leaf,  the  white,  and  the  pitch  or  bottom  pine,  the 
cypress,  and  in  the  extreme  S.  the  live-oak.  Of  fruits, 
there  are  several  species  of  indigenous  grapes,  of  which 
the  muscadine  (two  varieties)  is  decidedly  the  best;  apples 
do  well  in  the  north  ca-tcrn  part  i,f  the  State,  and  grapes, 
peaches,  quinces,  pears,  apricots,  and  plums  nearly  all  over; 
while,  in  the  southern  counties,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  olives, 
and  bananas  or  plantain-  flourish.  The  flora  of  the  State 
has  not  been  so  thoroughly  studied  as  it  should  have  been, 
but  we  know  that,  aside  from  the  more  noticeable  of  the 
wild  flowers  and  plants  common  to  the  Cult'  States,  it  has 
a  number  of  great  beauty  which  are  found  here  almost  ex- 
clusively ;  among  these  arc  the  poppy  mallows,  the  vanilla- 
plant,  the  elegant  and  fragrant  Cape  jessamine,  several 
species  of  wild  millet,  etc. 

Zoology. — With  such  extensive  forests,  Mississippi 
abounds  in  game.  Bears,  foxes,  wolves,  wild-cats,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  formidable  cougar  or  panther,  the  rac- 
coon, opossum,  and  skunk,  are  found  in  the  sparsely  settled 
and  wooded  districts,  and  deer,  as  well  as  the  smaller  game 
— rabbits  or  hares,  seven  species  of  squirrels,  gophers,  wood- 
rats,  etc. — are  yet  plentiful :  wild-turkeys,  pigeons,  quails, 
and  mocking-birds,  and  in  their  season  the  rice-bird,  ami 
on  the  coast  many  species  of  wild-ducks,  brant,  ami  teal, 
are  found  in  great  numbers.  Parroquets  are  seen  as  far  N. 
as  Natchez.  Other  birds  of  gay  plumage  or  of  melodious 
song  are  numerous,  as  are  also  many  species  of  hawks,  vul- 
tures, and  gulls.  The  alligator  is  found  in  the  bayous  of 
the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River. 
Lizards  and  water-snakes  abound  in  the  swamps  and  bot- 
tom-lands. Rattlesnakes,  moccasin  snakes,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  harmless  snakes,  are  common :  the  batrachinns — frogs, 
horned  frogs,  toads,  etc. — are  plentiful.  Mississippi  Sound, 
the  .Mississippi  and  the  other  rivers  abound  in  fish,  of  which 
the  most  common  are  the  giant  catfish,  pickerel,  black  !,n--. 
the  buffalo-fish,  and  the  usual  fresh-water  fish  of  more  north- 
ern rivers.  Oysters  and  other  shellfish  are  found  of  excel- 
lent quality  in  Mississippi  Sound. 


Agricultural  Produrtimix. — Almost  the  entire  area  of  the 
State  is  capable  of  yielding  agricultural  products.  Even 
the  "  pine  barrens  "  in  the  S.  E.  counties  yield,  in  addition 
to  turpentine,  excellent  pa-turau'e.  and  the  herds  of  cattle 
are  increasing.  The  central  prairie  counties  are  the  most 
p  ro  1 1  net  ive  part  of  the  cot  ton-belt,  and  vie  in  this  respect  with 
the  ^  a /.,,"  b ,,tt  1,111  s.  while  they  are  not  liable  to  overflow  like 
those  lands.  T hesc  prairie  counties  also  yield  great  crops  of 
corn.  Wheat  an, I  oats  yield  large  crops  in  the  upland  or  yel- 
low-loam regions.  In  the  lowlands,  along  the  watercourses, 
there  is  exhaustless  pasturage,  with  roots  for  swine.  Yet 
but  about  one-seventh  of  the  area  of  the  State  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  only  about  two -fifths  ueie 
included  in  farms  in  1870.  Cottmi  was  lung  it-  irrcat  and 
almost  exclusive  staple,  but  of  late  yais  inure  attention 
has  been  paid  to  other  crops.  1  n  1 S70  there  uei  e  I  :*..  1  21 ,1 13 
acres  of  land  in  farms,  of  which  I, :'»!>. I  In1  acre-  were  re- 
ported as  improved  or  cultivated  (about  Hafi.OOO  acres  less 
than  in  18(10),  while  -.'.M  1. 11';;  acres  were  unimproved,  the 
larger  part  being  in  woodland.  The  cash  value  of  i 
was  SS  1 ,7  lli..'>ri>.  and  of  fanning  implement-.  S  I.  l,i(',.i;;::',. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  falling  off  of  values  during  and 
since  the  war,  and  farming  property  averaged  only  ab,mt 
two-fifths  its  value  in  IStifl.  The  value  of  all  farm  pro- 
ductions for  the  year  1870  was  $7"..  I  ::7. '.i.">:;.  The  wheat- 
crop  in  1870  was 27-1. 1711  bushels:  of  Indian  corn.  l.">.o':;7,::ifi 
bushels ;  of  oats,  414.58G  bushels,  and  small  quantities  of  tin- 
other  cereals.  The  cotton-crop  was  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  State,  being  .".r,  l.'.i:;^  hales;  the  wool-clip  was  2- 
pounds:  the  rice-crop.  371,627  pounds:  hay.  8.';2 1  l"iis. 
Forty-nine  hogsheads  of  cane-sugar  and  152,  Hi  I  gallons  of 
cane-molasses,  and  67,50(J  gallons  of  sorghum  mi, 
were  made;  214,189  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  and  1,74::.  I -2 
of  sweet  potatoes;  176,417  bushels  of  peas  and  bean- 
pounds  of  beeswax  and  l'.t!l,.">Sl  ponniU  "f  hnney  :  L'.li I  ;;..">!'  I 
pounds  of  butter:  :',09!i  pounds  of  cheese:  I7.n.i2  gallons 
of  milk  sold.  The  live-stock  in  the  Slate  was  valued  at 
$29.!»40.238,  and  consisted  of  90,221  horses.  85.880  mules 

and  asses,  173,899  milch  cows,  58,1511  working  oxen 1 

269,030  other  cattle;  232.7.'!:!  sheep  and  81. '!.:;>!  swine.  In 
Is7-'l  the  amount  of  Indian  corn  raised  was  Is.j  i:',,nnn 
bu.-liels.  valued  at  SI  :,. Till. .•,:,(! ;  of  wheat.  1  Ml. nun  bushels. 
valued  at  $330,750  ;  of  oats,  492,000  bushels,  worth  .*  123.  1 20 : 
Irish  potatoes,  20H.OOO  bushels,  worth  $247.200:  toba--,-,,. 
85,000  pounds,  worth  $14,450;  hay,  IS.ouo  tons,  wrth 
$2(13,250  ;  the  cotton-crop  was  not  far  from  lioo.uiio  bales. 
and  its  value  not  far  from  $28,500,000.  We  have  no  report 
of  the  sweet  potatoes,  sugar,  rice,  or  other  minor  c 
llamic  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  State. 
and  a  German  colony  are  rearing  silkworms  on  a  sumewhat 
extensive  scale.  On  Jan.  1.  1874,  there  were  estimat, 
the  agricultural  department  at  Washington  ti>  In-  ss,300 
horses  in  the  State,  worth  $7,082.100:  H9.100  mules  and 
as-cs.  worth  $I0.7'.l:',.'.i!iO:  180,100  milch  cows,  worth 
s:;.s  -r,.558  ;  329,800  oxen  and  other  cattle,  worth  $4.050,242 ; 
153,600  sheep,  worth  $296,448;  819,100  swine,  worth 
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?2,S.r>S.6.r>9,  making  a  total  value  of  live-stock  of  about 
$29,000,000. 

Manufacturing  fin/iistn/. — Mississippi  has  never  engaged 
largely  in  manufacturing,  although  possessing  many  ad- 
vantages for  it.  as  her  citizens  have  preferred  to  sell  their 
agricultural  products,  ainl  buy  what  manufactured  goods 
they  needed  ;  but  they  are  now  beginning  to  take  more  in- 
terest in  home  products.  In  1870  there  were  in  the  State 
1731  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  5941  hands 
(5500  males,  191  females,  250  children),  using  a  capital  of 
SI. .MM. 714,  paying  $1,547,428  for  wages,  using  $4,:)l>  I.'JOU 
of  raw  material,  and  producing  $8,154,758  of  manufactured 
goods.  Most  of  these  establishments  were  on  a  small  scale, 


but  in  the  production  of  lumber  there  were  156  mills,  em- 
ploying 1643  hands,  and  producing  82. Oil),  I  15  :  there  were 
45  flouring-milK  producing  flour  to  the  value  of  $468,576  ; 
85  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  producing  $268,0.11.  In 
1*7:!  there  were  11  cotton-factories  in  the  State,  using  2545 
bales  of  cotton  per  annum.  The  saw-mills  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  have  also  greatly  increased  their 
production. 

Hail  mails. — At  the  close  of  the  war  the  few  railroads  in 
the  State,  mostly  trunk-lines,  were  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition;  but  with  the  revival  of  trade  they  have  been 
put  in  excellent  order,  and  some  new  lines  added.  The 
following  table  shows  their  condition  in  Jan.,  1874  : 
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The  Railroad  Manual  reported  that  in  Jan.,  1875,  there 
were  in  the  State  1141.24  miles  of  railroad,  and  the  cost  of 
roads,  equipment,  etc.  was  $4.*!. 001, 792. 

Finances. — The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  in  1870 
was  $m.27S.S!W:  the  true  valuation  was  $209,197,845. 
The  State  debt  Jan.  1,  1874  (except  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $7,000,000  repudiated  in  1842,  and  on  which  nothing 
has  since  been  paid),  amounted  to  $8,558,629.24 — viz.  due 
school  funds,  $1,157,415.69;  certificates  of  debt,  $294,150; 
auditor's  warrants,  $1,083,682.57 ;  interest  on  bonds, 
S7:;.i:i6:  interest  on  insurance  deposits,  $15,294.98.  Of 
the  bonds,  $484,650  were  payable  before  Jan.  1,  1877.  The 
receipts  into  the  State  treasury  in  1874  were  $2,255,824.38, 
of  winch,  however,  $795,936.48  was  in  uncurrent  and  un- 
available funds,  and  $74,269  in  certificates  of  indebtedness, 
leaving  of  available  resources,  at  the  outside  (for  one  or 
two  other  items  are  doubtful),  $1,385,618.90.  The  disburse- 
ments were  $1,238,140.67. 

Commerce. — There  are  three  customs  districts  in  the  State 
. — Natchez,  Pearl  River  (port  of  entry,  Shieldsborough),  and 
Vicksburg.  Of  these,  the  first  and  last  are  only  occupied 
with  the  river  trade,  the  direct  foreign  trade  and  the  coast- 


ing trade  being  centred  entirely  in  the  Pearl  Kiver  district. 
The  value  of  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1874,  was  $233,406,  almost  entirely  exports,  including 
a  large  amount  of  lumber  and  timber  from  the  S.  E.  pine- 
region.  The  number  of  entrances  of  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade  was  93,  aggregating  22,523  tons ;  of  clearances  94, 
aggregating  20,249  tons ;  entrances  in  the  coasting  trade, 
68—12,048  tons;  clearances,  96—21,382  tona;  total  ton- 
nage of  all  kinds,  76,202. 

Ranks,  Savings  Banks,  and  Insurance  Companies. — There 
have  been  but  2  national  banks  organized  in  Mississippi, 
and  both  arc  now  closed.  There  are  5  banks  of  deposit 
organized  under  State  law,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
about  $550,000 ;  there  are  also  6  savings  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  about  $300,000.  One  of  each  class 
has  an  insurance  department.  In  Jan.,  1874,  there  were 
21  insurance  companies  of  other  States  doing  business  in 
the  State. 

Population. — There  has  been  no  census  or  general  enume- 
ration of  population  in  the  State  since  the  U.  S.  census  of 
1870.  The  foreign  element  has  never  been  large  in  the 
State. 
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Effitrati'in. — The  constitution  of  the  State  at  its  admis- 
sion into  the  Union,  in  1817,  recognized  the  necessity  of 
thorough  public  school  education,  and  Congress  responded 
with  more  than  its  usual  liberality  to  the  application  for 
grants  of  school  lands ;  not  only  was  the  sixteenth  section 
of  each  township  and  the  university  land-grant  bestowed, 
but  grants  were  made  from  the  Chickasaw  lands,  from  the 
internal  improvement  and  swamp-land  grants,  from  a  per- 
centage of  lands  granted  to  railroads,  from  lands  falling 
to  the  State  for  taxes,  and  from  the  agricultural  college 
land-grant — in  all,  10,697,882  acres,  or  an  amount  equal 
to  more  than  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  State.  The 
greater  part  of  the  proceeds  of  these  lands,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  sold,  have  been  turned  aside  from  their  legiti- 
mate purpose,  and  most  of  them  lost  by  reckless  misman- 
agement. There  was  no  well-regulated  system  of  public 
schools  in  the  State  before  the  war,  and  during  its  contin- 
uance nearly  all  attempts  at  education  were  given  up. 
Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  in  July,  1863, 
some  of  the  Northern  benevolent  societies  established 
schools  throughout  the  State,  but  these  were  principally 
attended  by  colored  children.  The  Peabody  Fund  and  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  appropriations  supplemented  these  after 

*  Whites  only.          t  Including  16  Chinese  and  809  Indians. 
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a  time,  and  there  was  a  beginning  of  a  better  educational 
condition.  In  1869-70  the  legislature  enacted  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  inauguration  and  government  of  a  system  of 
public  schools,  which  was  amended  in  1873.  Under  this 
code  the  schools  have  made  rapid  improvement  and  prog- 
ress. In  the  principal  cities  and  towns  there  are  public 
schools  of  a  very  high  character,  and  they  are  attended  by 
nearly  all  the  children.  In  the  rural  districts  the  progress 
is  slower,  but  they  are  improving.  In  1874  there  were 
about  2600  teachers  employed,  150,635  children  enrolled, 
and  the  average  attendance  was  113,057 ;  the  average 
monthly  salaries  of  the  teachers  (both  male  and  female) 
were  $51.32,  and  the  enumerated  children  of  school  age 
(5-21  years)  were  317,264.  About  $1,950,000  had  been 
saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  school  fund,  or  at  least  the 
legislature  made  itself  responsible  for  the  interest  on  this 
amount  at  8  per  cent.,  and  the  total  amount  of  State  funds 
annually  distributed  to  the  schools  is  $1,242,308,  of  which 
$1,089,685  is  raised  by  tax;  an  amount  about  equal  to  the 
State  appropriation  is  raised  by  local  taxation  and  ex- 
pended for  schools  annually.  The  school  fund  is  now 
increased  by  the  proceeds  of  the  poll-tax,  by  all  fines  and 
amercements,  and  the  license  fees  of  all  retail  venders  of 
liquor,  as  well  as  by  the  sales  of  the  school  lands  not  yet 
sold.  There  are  8  high  schools  in  the  State,  having  about 
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1000  pupils ;  2  normal  schools — one  at  Holly  Spring?,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  State,  connected  with  Shaw  University ; 
the  other  at  Tougaloo,  in  the  centre  of  the  State,  known  as 
Tougaloo  University.  Both  are  mainly  intended  for  train- 
in?  male  and  female  teachers  for  the  colored  schools.  They 
had  356  pupils  in  1873.  There  were  in  1874,  586  private 
schools,  with  about  13,000  pupils.  The  number  of  illiterate 


persons  over  ten  years  of  age,  who  could  not  read  and 
write,  was,  in  1870,  349,813.  The  following  table  gives 
the  statistics  of  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  of  the  female  colleges  or  collegiate  schools.  Ox- 
ford University  has  scientific  and  law  departments;  Alcorn 
University,  a  scientific  (agricultural)  department;  and  Shaw 
and  Tougaloo  universities,  normal  departments: 


Name  of  university,  college,  etc. 

Location. 

Date  of  or- 
ganization. 

HI 
*ii 
*ii 

i. 

°l 

c 

Value 
of 
property 
and 
grounds. 

Endow- 
mcnt. 

Income 
from 
enilow. 
Incut. 

Income 

from 
all 
iources. 

Under  what  control. 

Volumes  ID 
library. 

University  of  Mississippi  

1848 
1851 
1836 
1851 

1870 

1S72 
1S73 

1834 
1847 
1850 
1858 

1  S.V.I 
1805 
1854 
1870 
1874 

17 
9 

u 

2 
13 

10 
5 

4 
10 
| 
10 
11 
7 
9 
5 

180 
98 
80 
50 

141 

179 
75 

46 
125 
93 
120 

202 
108 
107 
90 

8200,000 
75,000 
120,000 
10,000 

03,450 
100,000 

Lands,etc. 
140,000 

10,000 

Soii.ooip 
8,000 
1,000 

S10,000 

State  
Baptist  

5,000 

2.01  PO 

::,ooo 
1,000 

2,000 

5,000 

250 
2,000 
1,000 

50 

2.50 

Clinton 

1'ass  Christian... 
Sharon  

Tougaloo  

Oakland  
Holly  Springs... 

Sharon  
Columbus  
Pontotoc  

Catholic  
I'nsi  <  tarian  
(Unioii.State) 
(     in  part  \ 
State  

Madison  College  
Tougaloo  University  
Alcorn  University  

2,725 
134,900 

220 

9.S.-.2 

14,2:::, 

59.852 
5,000 

Methodist, 
Methodist. 

I'^nifdf  Colleges: 
Sharon  Female  College  
Columbus  Female  Institute.... 
Chickasaw  Female  College  

30,000 
25,000 
40,0(10 
110,000 
40,000 
23,000 

r7  ooo 

Presbyterian  

Whitworth  Female  College  
Meridian  Female  College  
I'niiin  Female  College  

Franklin  Female  Colics.'  
Starkville  Female  Institute.... 

Brookhuven  
Meridian  
Oxford  
Holly  Springs... 
Staricvii!'1  

4,000 

30.000 
3.500 
16,000 
7,000 

M.  !•).  Church,  S. 
Baptist 

Cnmb.  1'resb. 

1'rot.  Episcopal.. 

Neicftpaperv. — According  to  the-  census  of  1870,  there 
were  111  p:i|icis  in  the  Stale,  with  a  circulation  of  71,868, 
and  an  annual  issue  of  1.703,336  copies.  This  included 
I!  dailies,  with  2:;ilO  circulation:  o  tri  weeklies,  witli  3050 
circulation  ;  :i  >eini-\veeklics,  with  2100:  111!  weeklies,  with 
(io.ol*  circulation:  1!  fcmi-monthlies,  with  700:  and  ."> 
monthlies,  with  a  circulation  of  2SOO.  There  has  been  a 
moderate  increase  .  incc  that  time,  mainly  in  ucokly  or 
monthly  papers  devoted  to  the  farming  in: 

fltKtitlltioil*      of      .S'/.-r/o/      [iixtfllrti"n     nll'l      M  tHf-HltriCOU* 

('/niriti'ru. — There  is  an  institution  for  tho  instruction  of 
the  deaf  mid  dumb,  mid  another  for  the  blind,  near  Jack- 
son. The  former  bad.  at  the  close  of  1873,  3  instructors 
and  37  pupils;  4B  had  been  under  instruction  during  the 
VMr.  It  was  supported  by  the  State,  $15,000  per  nnniim 
being  appropriated  for  it.  Its  buildings  and  grounds  were 


worth  $50,000.  The  blind  institution  has  about  X',  pupils 
and  II  instructors  and  employe'-*.  It  receives  a  State  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000,  and  the  pupils  earn  a  part  of  their 
support.  There  are  two  orphan  asylums,  both  under  Cath- 
olic  control,  at  Natchez,  and  a  soldiers'  orphans'  home  for 
children  of  deceased  Confederate  .-oldiers  near  l.auderdale 
Springs.  The  State  hospital  for  the  in-ane  i-  aUn  at  .laek- 
-<>o,  M  i-  the-  penitentiary,  which  has  -DO  cells — a  number 
insutncient,  I'or  the  prisoners.  There  is  some  complaint  in 
regard  to  its  management. 

('liiirr-hcii. — The   churches   of  all   denominations  in  the 
State   in    1S70   were   ls;»i.    having    1800    church    cd. 
185,398   sittings.  I  00  of  church  property.     We 

give  below  the  statistics  of  the  different  denominations, 
both  in  1*70  anil  in  1*74,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  them : 


Denominations. 

OL  LMlli  •:. 

fions. 
1870. 

Silting, 
1870. 

Church 
property, 
1870. 

''linn-lit^. 
1S7I. 

Church 
BdUUM, 

1B71. 

Ministers. 
1-71. 

Church 
1S74. 

Adherent 

1  <>!>.. 

UK 

rhnr.-h 
1-71 

C35 

012 

174,970 

~:.s"  :;•'.-, 

1206 

1102 

588 

88,209 

352  000 

30 

28 

7  :v>5 

50850 

3,1 

31 

30 

2400 

10,000 

111   O.IIP 

2 

1 

300 

1  200 

:: 

1 

5 

1"7 

•1  -.nil 

33 

33 

8,050 

"11;;  on.  ( 

49 

41 

•"» 

1  sis 

'.1    <IMO 

2-')  IMHI 

10 

10 

"  !.V) 

i^'soo 

17 

15 

H 

1  71:; 

15,500 

787 

770 

•JII.S  •_>():( 

854  475 

1090 

1001 

893 

M  7i;5 

i  oiiiiiioo 

181 

180 

51  700 

;;;c,  "jo 

203 

IM 

147 

16,241 

70  000 

81 

78 

19400 

94000 

91 

86 

07 

5200 

112,000 

27 

27 

8  250 

105  850 

3d 

30 

32 

Union  (Christian)  

12 

14 

J.7SO 

I'.I.SillJ 

15 

IS 

10 

750 

:(,500 

21,000 

There  were  also  in  1870,  1   Universalist  congregation,  1 
church  edifice,  400  sittings,  $800  of  church  property. 

Conitlitntnn>,  f %»</•/«,  ll<>i>rcn?nt<itire«  in  Cttnt/rfH9t  etc, — 
The  State  is  now  governed  under  the  constitution  rep  trtc  I 
by  the  State  constitutional  convention  of  1868,  and  which 
was  rejected  by  the  popular  vote  in  June,  1868 ;  but  that  vote 
having  been  set  aside  for  irregularities  and  frauds,  a  second 
trial  was  had,  and  the  constitution  adopted  Nov.  30,  1869, 
by  a  vote  of  205.2:.':'.  t  >  '.P.M.  It  provides  that  all  male  in- 
habitants who  are  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  over  (with  the  usual  exceptions  of  convicts, 
idiots,  and  persons  of  unsound  mind),  who  have  resided  in 
the  State  six  months  and  in  the  county  one  month  next 
preceding  tho  day  of  election,  may  be  qualified  voters. 
The  house  of  representatives  (1117  members)  is  chosen  for 
two  years,  tho  senate  (33  members)  f:>r  four  years.  The 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  (elected  for  a  term  of 
four  years)  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  must  have 
been  citizens  of  the  U.S.  for  twentyyears,  and  of  the  State 
for  at  least  two  years  previous  to  their  election.  The  sec- 
retary of  state,  attorney-general,  treasurer,  auditor  of 
public  accounts,  and  superintendent  of  education  are  also 
elected  for  four  years,  and  must  be  at  the  time  of  election 
at  least  twenty-live  years  of  age.  A  sheriff,  coroner,  treas- 
urer, assessor,  and  surveyor  are  elected  in  each  county 
every  two  years.  The  .judicial  power  is  vested  in  asupr'-m<> 
court,  consisting  of  three  judges,  who  are  appointe  1  Uv 
the  governor,  by  and  witli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  for  a  term  of  nine  years.  The  judges  of  the  circuit 
Courts  (of  which  there  are  15,  that  being  the  number  of  judi- 
cial districts)  arcalso  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term 


of  six  years  ; 

and  the  judges  or  chancellors  of  the  chancer> 

!   (there  are  20  chancery  districts)  arc  ; 

-pointed  b) 

the  governor  for  four  years.    The  salaries  are  —  for  supreme 

court  judges 

,  $4500;  for  circuit  court  judges.  s:;.,nn  ;  am 

for  chancery  court  judges,  $3000  per  year.     The  school- 

are  underthc  control  of  a  board  of  education  c<.ni|.o-ed  of 

the  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general,  and  superintcndp-n 

of  education 

;    there  arc  county   superintendents  in  each 

county.     iMi-sissippi   has  now  six  members  of  the   U.S. 

House  of  Representative-. 

i  i.  —  Seven  new  counties  have  been  organized  since 

1870,  but  there  are  no  statistics  published  indicating  their 

population  or  valuation. 

Counties 

p,,p. 

Mai.-.. 

Females,          Pop.            True  valua- 

1870. 

1870. 

1-711. 

IMk 

lion.  1S70. 

Adams  

19,084 

9,275 

9,809 

20,165 

Alcorn  

10  r.t 

5,2911 

5,141 

Arnite            . 

iM,!P7:i 

r.  i-'.; 

5,550 

12,336 

Attala 

1  1  770 

7.28] 

7,495 

14,109 

L',s72,7L'il 

Benton  

Seii 

countv. 

Bolivar  

»,7M 

5.1  :':.-, 

4,597 

10,471 

4,333,977 

Calboun  

ln.5'ii 

.-,.2:17 

MM 

9,518 

•!.:  oan 

Carroll  

21.017 

10,430 

10,017 

Chickasaw  ... 

1!I,S!)9 

9,899 

10,000 

10,420 

Choctaw  

16,988 

8,870 

8.r.l2        15.7.".' 

2.3S4.0M 

claiborne  

13,:i80 

B.026 

0.700        15.''.7'.i 

Clark  

7.511.-, 

3,638 

10.771 

2,388,67* 

i  'oiihorna  

7.144 

8,887 

3,257 

6,60u 

4,100,460 

Colf,x           

\cw 

county. 

Copiah    

•_>  p.608 

10,229 

10,379 

15.39S 

i  'ovin-.'ton  

4,7IB 

2,316 

2,487 

1,408 

197,094 

De  Soto  

82,021 

10,320       15,701        23,336            8,607,150 

MISSISSIPPI. 
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Counties. 

Pop. 
1870. 

M:l].-», 

1870. 

Females, 
1H70. 

Pop. 
IH6D. 

True  valua- 
tion, 1870. 

Franklin  

7,498 
2,038 

3,654 
1,004 

3,844 
1,034 

8,265 
2,232 

$1,060,412 
158,392 

10,571 

5,345 

B.228 

1,926,221 

Hancock  
ILirrisoii  
Hinds 

4,289 

5,7'.« 
30488 

2,218 
2,94:i 
15,393 

2,021 
2,852 

151195 

3,139 
4,819 
31,3:» 

784,146 
1,507.450 
9,486,776 

19  ::70 

9,626 

9,744 

17,791 

5,413.514 

Issaqueria  
Itawamba  
Jackson  

6,887 
7,812 
4,:iG2 
10  884 

3,524 
3,848 
1287 

5317 

3,363 
3,964 
2,075 
S  567 

7,831 
17,095 
4,122 
11  007 

2,029,748 
1,178,900 
1,000,000 
1,090,229 

Jefferson  
Jones  
Kcmpi-r  
l.afaytt"  
Laiicierdale... 
Lawrence  

13,848 
3,313 
12,920 
18,802 
13,462 
6,720 
8496 

6,090 
1,619 
6,445 
9,036 
6,720 
3,366 
4,304 

7,158 
1,694 
fi.  175 
9,166 
6,742 
3,354 
4,192 

15,349 
3,323 
11,082 
16,128 
13,313 
9,213 
9,324 

2,356,114 
200,000 
2,000,00( 
8,839,716 

2,804,944 
1,917,084 

1,2'.I9,C,9.1 

15  ()55 

8028 

7927 

2972,413 

10  184 

5  000 

5  178 

1  546  722 

Lowmles  

30,502 
20  948 

15,120 
10  351 

15,382 
10597 

23,025 
23  382 

6,749,043 
6,086,125 

Marion  
Marshall  

4,211 
29,416 
22  631 

2,119 
14,053 
11  106 

2,002 
14,763 
11  525 

4,686 
28,823 
21  283 

392,066 
6,009,988 
4,473,262 

Hontsroraery. 
^eshoba  

New 
7,4:19 
10  067 

county. 
3,572 
4928 

3,867 
5  139 

8,343 

9  001 

921,378 
I  213  329 

^oxubee  
Oktibbeha.... 

20,905 
14,891 
20754 

10,394 
7,348 
10,550 

10,511 
7,543 
10,204 

20,667 
12,977 
13,794 

5,704,250 
2,781,253 
5,001,368 

Now 

2694 

1292 

1402 

2606 

256338 

Pike  

1  1  303 

5,733 

5570 

11  135 

2,838,888 

^ontotoc  

12,525 
9348 

6,095 
4641 

6,430 
4707 

22,113 

3,701,079 
2  065  087 

12977 

6408 

6,569 

13635 

2,743,440 

Scott 

7  847 

3870 

3977 

8139 

1  487  310 

5718 

2937 

2781 

6080 

696  560 

Smith  

Sunflower  
Tallahatchie. 
Tate  

7,126 
5,015 
7,852 

New 

3,481 
2,662 
3,990 

3,645 
2,353 
3,862 

7,638 
5,019 
7,890 

750,320 
4,068,670 
3,228,400 

20  727 

10  125 

10  802 

22550 

6272817 

Cishomingo... 
Tunica  

7,350 
8,358 
New 

3,715 
2,918 

3,635 
2,440 

24449 
4,366 

4,619,062 
3,080,737 

Warren  
Washington.. 

YayiKi  
.Vilkinson  
Winston  
Yahilmsha.... 
Yazoo  

26,709 
14,5fi9 
4,206 
12,705 
8,984 
13,254 
17,279 

13,284 
7,698 
2,075 
6,134 
4,334 
6,794 
8,699 

13,485 
6,871 
2,131 
6,571 
4,650 
6,460 
8,580 

20,696 
15,679 
3,691  ! 
15,933 
9,811 
16,952 
22,373 

9,815,338 
6,191,200 
356,684 
2,212,616 
1,298,602 
4,133,707 
7.183,392 

Total  

S27.922 

413,421 

414,501 

791.305 

$209,197,345 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns, — Jackson,  the  political  cap- 
ital of  the  State,  is  in  Hinds  co.,  near  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  State.  Its  population  in  1870  was  4234. 
Vioksburg  has  between  12,000  and  15, 000  inhabitants; 
Natchez,  between  9000  and  12,000;  Columbus  and  Jackson 
are  the  only  cities  which  have  nearly  5000  inhabitants  ; 
Meridian,  Holly  Springs,  Aberdeen,  Canton,  and  Pass 
Christian,  each  between  2000  and  3000,  and  Grenada, 
Brookhavcn,  Corinth,  Okalona,  Oxford,  and  West  Point 
ranin'  between  1500  and  2000  inhabitants. 

History. — The  first  European  who  is  known  to  have  trav- 
ersed (he  soil  of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi  was  Fer- 
nando de  Soto,  who  with  his  band  of  Spanish  adventurers 
penetrated  into  what  was  known  as  the  Chickasaw  country 
in  1539,  and  remained  in  that  part  of  the  State  now  known 
as  the  Great  Yazoo  Bottoms  for  somewhat  more  than  a 
ye:ir.  In  Apr.  or  June,  1541,  he  had  reached  the  Mississippi 
l!i\cr.  A  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later,  in  1673, 
Jolict  and  Marquctte,  two  French  explorers,  passed  down 
the  Mississippi,  and  touched  at  several  points  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  State.  In  1682,  De  la  Salle  and  the 
Chevalier  dc  Tonti  visited  the  Natchez  Indians,  and  spent 
some  time  among  them.  The  first  attempt  to  establish  a 
colony  was  made  by  Iberville,  who  in  Mar.,  1699,  founded 
a.  colony  of  200  immigrants  from  France  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biloxi.  This  was  the  first  French  col- 
ony in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  and,  as  has  been 
I  v  shown  under  LOUISIANA  (which  see),  was  the  germ 
of  the  subsequent  settlement  at  New  Orleans.  Iberville  re- 
turned to  France,  whence  he  sailed  again  for  Louisiana,  in 
the  company  of  Bienvillo  and  the  Chevalier  de  Tonti.  with 
a  large  body  of  immigrants  and  a  sufficient  military  force, 
anil  under  the  guidance  of  De  Tonti  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  present  site  of  Natchez,  where  (about  171fi) 
they  founded  a  fortress  and  established  a  colony,  both 
n:nned  Rosalie,  in  honor  of  the  countess  of  PontohartraiB. 
Biloxi  was  eventually  abandoned,  but  Fort  Rosalie  pros- 
pered for  a  time,  though  this  colony,  with  all  the  rest,  came 
in  1718  under  the  control  of  the  company  formed  by  the 
notorious  Scotch  speculator  John  Law.  After  the  bursting 


of  the  Louisiana  Bubble,  as  it  was  called  (during  the  ex- 
istence of  which  Bicnville,  as  governor  of  the  province, 
had  made  attempts  to  plant  colonies  at  St.  Peter's  (now 
Haynes's  Bluff)  on  the  Xa,soo,  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  at 
Pascagoula,  and  other  points),  the  whole  territory  of  Louis- 
iana or  Orleans  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Company  of  the 
Indies.  Under  their  management  the  tendency  was  to  con- 
centrate population  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  small  colonies 
in  Mississippi  grew  but  slowly.  The  Indians  of  this  region 
were  very  numerous  and  powerful.  The  Chiekasaws,  a  war- 
like tribe,  had  formed  amicable  relations  with  the  English 
settlers  in  the  Carolinas,  and  were  hostile  to  their  French 
neighbors;  the  Choctaws,  at  that  time  so  numerous  that 
they  could  bring  20,000  warriors  into  the  field,  had  been, 
under  Bienvillc's  judicious  management,  friendly  to  the 
French  ;  while  the  Natchez,  a  tribe  of  much  higher  civil- 
i/.ation  and  intelligence,  and  probably  of  Aztec  origin,  were 
peaceful  and  cordial  to  the  new-comers.  These  were  the 
principal  tribes,  but  there  were  small  bands  along  the  Gulf 
shore  and  the  lower  Mississippi,  most  of  whom,  judging 
from  their  names,  may  have  been  remnants  of  Aztec  tribes. 
In  1728.  l.icrville's  successor,  Perricr,  by  bad  management 
alienated  the  confidence  of  the  Choctaws,  who  had  hitherto 
been  warm  friends  of  the  French,  and  a  conspiracy  followed 
in  which  all  the  Indian  tribes  united  to  drive  out  the  French 
from  the  entire  region.  Their  first  attack  was  made  on 
Fort  Rosalie  Nov.  29,  1729,  and  the  other  settlements  in 
Mississippi  were  assaulted  almost  simultaneously.  Many 
of  the  settlers  were  tortured  and  afterward  butchered  in  the 
smaller  settlements,  and  at  Fort  Rosalie  200  persons  were 
killed  and  more  than  500  made  prisoners  ;  but  their  tri- 
umph was  short.  The  French  commander  of  New  Orleans, 
rallying  his  troops,  pursued  the  Indians  early  in  1 730,  re- 
captured the  prisoners,  and,  following  the  aborigines  to 
their  strongholds,  after  extensive  slaughter  and  destruction 
of  their  property,  brought  427  prisoners,  among  them  sev- 
eral chiefs,  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  were  sold  as  slaves 
and  sent  to  Santo  Domingo.  The  province  was  soon  after 
abandoned  by  the  Company  of  the  Indies  to  the  king  of 
France,  who  sent  Bicnville  back  in  1733  as  governor.  On 
his  arrival  he  found  the  colonists  again  involved  in  war 
with  the  Chickasaws — a  war  which  lasted  with  varying 
fortunes  for  several  years.  From  1743'to  1752  the  Indians 
were  peaceful,  but  in  1752  another  Indian  war  commenced, 
instigated,  the  French  said,  by  English  adventurers.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  the  French  commander,  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil,  to  invade  their  country,  but  he  accomplished 
little.  In  1763,  East  Louisiana,  including  most  of  the  pres- 
ent States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  France,  and  soon  after  a  considerable  immigra- 
tion commenced  from  the  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic. 
In  1798  the  U.  S.,  having  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  in  this  region,  established  the  Territory  of 
Mississippi,  comprising  all  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  be- 
tween the  31st  and  35th  parallels.  In  1811  the  portion  of 
Mississippi  below  the  31ft  parallel,  being  a  part  of  the  land 
ceded  by  Spain,  was  added  to  the  Territory.  During  the 
Indian  war  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  war  of 
1S12,  Mississippi  was  not  the  scene  of  any  important  con- 
flict. In  Mar.,  1817,  Alabama  was  set  off  from  Mississippi 
Territory  as  a  seporate  State,  and  in  Dec.,  1817,  Missis- 
sippi was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State 
under  a  constitution  previously  formed.  In.  1832  a  new 
constitution  was  adopted.  The  slave  population  of  the 
State  had  been  for  thirty  years  in  excess  of  the  whites, 
and  when  Pres.  Lincoln  was  elected  in  Nov.,  1860,  Mis- 
sissippi, deeming  her  interests  bound  up  with  those  of 
slavery,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Southern  States  to 
proclaim  her  secession  from  the  Union.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Confederacy,  she  supplied  its  first  and  only  Presi- 
dent. During  the  civil  war  she  furnished  with  great 
promptness  her  quota  of  troops  to  the  Confederate  armies. 
and  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  war.  The  battle 
of  1'ittsburg  Landing  (or  Shiloh)  was  fought  near  her  bor- 
der, and  the  pursuit  was  prolonged  into  her  territory.  Sub- 
sequently, the  important  battles  of  luka  and  Corinth,  the 
capture  and  recapture  of  Holly  Springs,  the  several  attacks 
on  Vicksburg,  and  the  series  of  battles  which  terminated 
in  the  siege  and  final  surrender  of  that  city,  the  capture 
of  Jackson,  and  the  numerous  raids  which  occurred,  in- 
cluding the  two  which  had  Meridian  for  their  objective, 
kept  the  State  in  a  condition  of  apprehension  throughout 
the  war.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  Apr.,  18G5,  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  legislature  looking  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  situation.  The  government  appointed  Hon.  William 
L.  Sharkey  provisional  governor,  and  a  State  convention 
was  assembled  which  repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession 
and  formally  abolished  slavery  in  the  State.  Provision 
was  made  for  the  restoration  of  the  State  to  the  Union  and 
its  representation  in  both  houses  of  Congress  by  an  elec- 
tion held  Oct.  2,  1865,  Benjamin  G.  Humphreys  being 
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elected  governor,  anil  the  State  legislature,  chosen  at  the 
same  time,  meeting  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  choosing 
U.  S.  Senators;  but  these  measures  lacking  the  approval 
of  Congress,  the  State  formed  with  Arkansas  the  fourth 
military  district,  placed  under  the  command  of  Gen.  K. 
0.  C.  (ird  and  others  until  ISfi'J.  A  convention  held  in 
June,  18(58,  adopted  a  new  constitution,  which  at  the 
time  failed  of  ratification  by  the  people,  but  being  a  sec- 
ond time  submitted  to  them  (Nov.  30,  1SB9),  was  accepted 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  State  was  restored 
to  the  Union  in  Feb.,  1870.  It  has  since  had  some 
local  troubles,  arising  in  part  from  mismanagement  and 
the  attempt  on  the  part  of  designing  adventurers,  not 
long  resident  in  the  State,  to  control  the  negro  vote,  hut 
it  seems  now  to  he  entering  upon  an  era  of  greater  pros- 
perity. 

Electoral  and  Popular  T'o 


Governors. 


Territorial  Governors  : 


[Alberto.  Brown 1843-48 


Sate  Governors:  John  J.  Macliae 1854-58 

David  Holmes....,        ....1817-19  William  MeWillic- 1858-60 


Abraham  M.  Scott 1831-33  Benj.  (I.  Humphreys 18f,r,-70 

Hiram  <;.  Runnels lKW-:!5  .lames  L.  Alcorn ^JO-.l 

Charles  Lynch 18:r,-:i7  Kidiiley  C.  Powers J^'-74 

Alexander  (i.  McNnti....ls:i7-41  Adalbert  Ames 1874- 

Tilghman  M.  Tucker 1841-43 

te  at  Presidential  Election*. 


ii 

K  *•• 

Candidates  for  whom  the  electora 
vote  of  the  State  was  cast. 

ii 
Si 

(d  ' 

2 
3 
3 
4 

4 
4 
6 
6 

7 
7 
7 

8 

Popular 
vote. 

Candidates  of  the  opposition. 

Popular 
vote. 

Minority  or  third-party 
candidate*. 

Popular 
vote. 

1820 
1824 
1828 
1832 
1836 
1840 
1844 
1848 
1832 
1856 
1860 
1864 
1868 
1872 

3,234 
6,763 
5,919 
9,979 
10,518 
25,126 
26,537 
26,876 
35,446 
40,797 

82,175 

John  Quincy  Adams  P.... 

1,094 

1,881 

9.088 
Ifi.SUf. 
19,200 
25,922 
I7,:,is 
24,195 
25,040 

47,288 

William  II.  Harrison  P...  1 
Francis  Granger  V.-P  J 

Stephen  A.  DotlRlas  P  ) 
HerschelV.  Johnson  V.-P/ 

Not  re- 
ported. 

3,283 

D.  V.  TompkinsV.-P  

John  Quiucy  Adams  P...  ) 
Nath'l  Macon,  etc.,  V.-l'.  | 
John  (Jtiincy  Adams   1'...  1 
Uiehanl  Itu-h  V.-l'  / 

J  C  Calhoun  V-P 

Martin  Van  Bureu  V.-I'.... 

John  Sergeant  V.-P  I 

Hush  L  White  P    

Richard  M.  .Johnson  V.-l'. 
William  H.  Harrison  P....  1 
John  Tyler  V  -1'          I 

Mart  in  Van  Burcn  I*  
Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 

James  K.  1'olk  1'  ) 
Gcorue  M.  Pallas  V.-P  1 

T.  rn-liiiginiyscn  V.-P.... 
/iirhary  Taylor  P  

William  ().  Butler  V.-P  

Millard"  Killmore  V.-P  
Winfield  Scott  P  

William  U.  Kine  V.-l'  

William  A.  Graham  V.-I'. 
Millard  Killinorc  P  1 
A   J    Ponelson  V  -P  f 

,I.C.  ]',H>rkeimdi;e  V.-P.... 
J.  C.  BreckcnridRe  P  
Joseph  Lane  V  -P  

John  Bell  I'    \ 

Edward  Kverett  V.  P  / 
Horace  Greeley  P  1 

No  vote. 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P  

B.  OraU  Brown  V.-P.  ( 

>lissis«ii|)'pi,  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Mississippi  River  and  N.  by  Missouri.  Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  low,  level,  and  subject  to  overflow.  It  is  a 
congeries  of  swamps,  bayous,  and  lakes,  mostly  covered 
with  a  jungle  of  dense  woods  and  canebrakes.  The  firm 
land  is  very  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  arc  leading  products. 
Cap.  Osccola.  Pop.  3633. 

Mississippi,  county  of  Missouri,  separated  by  the 
Mississippi  River  from  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  Area,  ll'."> 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  covered  by  bayous,  swamps,  and 
sloughs,  but  the  firm  land  is  very  fertile.  Corn  and  live- 
stock are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.  Cap.  Charleston. 
Pop.  4982. 

Mississippi,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  829. 

Mississippi,  tp.  of  he -ha  oo.,  Ark.    Pop.  1600. 

Mississippi,  tp.  of  Sebastian  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  530. 

Mississippi,  tp.  of  Sacramento  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  171. 

Mississippi,  tp.  of  Mississippi  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  357. 

Mississippi  City,  post-r.,  county-seat  of  Harrison 
eo.,  Miss.,  on  the  New  Orleans  Mobile  and  Texas  R.  R.,  70 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  New  Orleans,  and  on  Mississippi  Sound. 
Pop.  252. 

Mississippi  River,  The  [the  Indian  name,  as  spelled 
by  the  discoverers,  Mesasinpi ;  Algonkin,  Mini  tiepe 
("Great  River");  and  by  Chateaubriand,  MetchacebC],  is 
the  great  stream  of  North  America,  and  in  the  area  it  drains 
and  the  water  it  discharges  is,  next  to  the  Amazon  and  the 
Congo,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  It  rises  in  the  lakes  of 
the  plateau  in  the  central  portion  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  S.  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and  W.  of  Lake  Su- 
?crior.  Its  remotest  springs,  running  3  miles  N.  into  Lake 
taska,  rise  in  lat.  47°  34'  N.  and  Ion.  95°  2'  W.  from 
Greenwich.  Its  most  northerly  waters  are  the  margin  of 
Lake  Pemidgi,  in  lat.  47°  32.6'  N.  The  mouth  (South- 
west Pass)  of  the  river  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lat.  28° 
58.5'  N.  and  Ion.  89°  10'  W. 

Physical  Geography  and  Physics. — The  elevation  of  the 
Mississippi's  source  is  ItiSO  feet  above  the  sea.  The  letiylh 
in  a  right  line  is  1164  miles,  and  by  its  tortuous  channel 
it  is  2800  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  river  between  its 
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natural  lianks  (and  levees)  below  its  lowest  tributary.  Red 
River,  is  'JSOO  feet  as  a  mean  of  15:!  measurements,  and  the 
inran  'f>  ffli  "t  its  <lce|ie>t  channel  at  high  water  is  1 1' 1  feet. 

The  breadth  below  the  Arkansas  and  above  the  Red  River 
is  IllStl  (Vet.  the  mean  depth  '.Ml  feet  :  ami  thence  t"  the 
month  of  tb*  Ohio  tin-  breadth  is  11711  IVct  and  mean  depth 
.^7  left.  The  area  of  its  drainage  is  l.L'l  1,000  square  miles. 
The  rainfall  upon  it  has  an  annual  mean  depth  of  30.4 
inches.  With  a  mean  annual  \eloeity  of  current  of  .\.:<'.i 
feet  per  second  through  a  cross-section  of  !!>!>. 000  square 
feet,  the  river  discharges  annually  I U.. 'iOO. 000. 000.000  cubic 
feet,  equal  t"  I  t.'i.il  enliie  miles  of  water,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  maximum  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the  chan- 
nel at  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  and  Cairo,  severally  370,  480, 
10117  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  52  feet.  This  is  the  distance 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  water  known,  though  this 
range  has  been  reduced  by  recent  eut-ofl's  fully  0  feet  at 
Vick.-lmrg.  The  sediment  transported  in  suspension  by 
the  river's  waters  amounts  to  j^0r,th  of  its  whole  bulk — 
say  .0035  of  its  volume.  In  addition  to  the  suspended 
matter  carried  forward  by  the  river,  a  very  large  amount 
of  heavier  material  is  borne  along  the  bottom  by  slower 
progress,  but  in  quantity  believed  to  be  much  greater  than 
the  matter  held  in  suspension.  The  delta  of  the  river  has 
been  formed  by  these  transported  matters  of  both  classes, 
and  by  their  deposition  in  the  shifting  beds  of  the  river 
and  upon  tTTe  lower  lands  it  has  flooded.  The  area  of  this 
delta  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  river,  having 
an  extent  estimated  at  38,600  square  miles.  The  lower 
delta,  below  Red  River,  has  manifestly  been  reclaimed  from 
the  Gulf  by  these  deposits  prior  to  levee  construction. 
These  levees,  chiefly  built  within  the  last  half  century,  now 
restrain  the  river's  efflux  over  its  banks,  and  compel  the 
transportation  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  of  nearly  all  the 
matter  brought  down  by  the  river.  The  progress  of  the 
river's  projection  into  the  Gulf  has  been  greatly  accele- 
rated by  the  construction  of  levees.  Since  1S38,  when  Cant. 
Talcott's  surveys  first  accurately  fixed  the  position  of  the 
mouths,  the  progress  of  the  outer  bar  at  the  main  (South- 
west) pass  has  been  a  little  more  than  2  miles,  or  at  the 
rate  of  5.7  miles  per  century.  The  sedimentary  matter 
transported  is  mainly  brought  into  the  Mississippi  by  its 
greatest  tributary,  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi  itself  and 
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all  the  other  tributaries  contributing  clear  water  when  not 
in  flood.  The  Keel  River  and  Arkansas  contribute  red 
sediment,  except  in  low  water.  This  modifies  the  color  of 
the  river,  and  darkens  its  whitish-yellow  color  derived  from 
the  Missouri's  contributions.  The  river-channel  about  the 
source  is  cut,  or  rather  formed,  connecting  the  Lukes  Itasea, 
Pemidgi  or  Travers,  Cass.  Winnibigoshish,  Fishing.  I.eeeh, 
Mud,  :ind  other  lakes,  all  lying  among  hills  of  drift  and 
boulders.  These  hills  are  crowned  on  their  level  summits 
of  SO  to  100  feet  with  pine  forests,  and  often  surrounded 
or  flunked  by  marshes  of  alder-bushes  and  cranberries. 
The  channel  is  narrow,  and  characterized  by  rapids  amuug 
drift  boulders  of  granite,  each  lake  offering  a  new  plateau, 
and  each  connecting  link  growing  larger.  It  may  be  12  feet 
wide  by  2  feet  deep  from  Lake  Itasea  to  Travers,  ami  1 20  feet 
to  150  thence  to  Cass  Lake.  From  Cass  Lake  to  Lit*.le  Win- 
nipcc  the  breadth  is  stated  by  Schoolcraft  and  Lieut.  Allen 
at  172  feet;  and  again,  between  AVinnipec  and  Pecagaina, 
the  river  contracts  to  50  or  60  feet,  flowing  through  broad 
savannahs.  At  the  junction  with  Leech  River  the  falls  of 
20  feet  in  .'!00  yards  occur,  called  Falls  of  Pecagama.  This 
forms  the  head  of  navigation,  though  it  is  believed  prac- 
ticable to  continue  steamer  navigation  up  Leech  River  into 
Leech  Lake.  In  270  miles  of  estimated  distance  from  the 
river's  utmost  source  to  the  Falls  of  Peeagama  the  rapids 
and  currents  have  a  descent  of  324  feet,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  Pine  River,  nearly  200  miles  below,  the  falls  or 
rapids  amount  to  165  feet.  Thence  to  Crow-wing  River, 
47  miles,  the  fall  is  1  foot  to  the  mile.  The  river  still  has 
a  narrow  channel  through  oak  and  maple  forests,  marshes, 
sandy  pine-hills,  and  loose  boulder  rocks  and  fragments  of 
granite,  without  any  regular  geological  beds  other  than 
the  drift-fields,  bluffs,  and  rocks  of  transport.  Prairies 
prevail  thence  down  to  Elk  River,  43  miles,  and  pebbles 
appear  in  the  channel — carnelians,  agates,  and  other  pri- 
mary water-rolled  fragments.  The  soil  is  better,  the  water 
transparent,  but  stained  brownish,  as  usual  in  piney  and 
marshy  regions.  From  the  Sandy  to  the  Crow-wing  the 
river  bears  nearly  S.  W.,  and  thence  it  bears  nearly  due  S. 
to  the  Saulk  Rapids,  of  1  mile,  133  miles  below  the  Crow- 
wing.  The  range  of  rise  and  fall  of  water  varies  little  from 
20  feet  from  Sandy  River  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The 
Saulk  Rapid*  exhibit  the  first  regular  beds  of  rock  ;  and 
thence  the  oldest  Transition  rocks,  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
as  a  type,  prevail  down  to  Uubuque  and  Rock  Island. 
Gradually  the  more  recent  Niagara,  and  then  the  Carbon- 
iferous beds,  are  traversed  by  the  river,  whose  bed  has  been 
cut  200  to  500  feet  through  the  regular  strata.  The  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony  make  a  marked  feature  in  the  river-channel, 
limiting  steamer  navigation  from  below  by  a  reef  of  some- 
what friable  Potsdam  sandstone,  over  which  the  river 
plunges  with  a  fall  of  about  18  feet  and  a  width  of  1200 
feet.  Below  Lake  Pepin,  which  is  an  expansion  of  the 
river,  it  widens,  and,  including  numberless  islands,  con- 
tinues nearly  a  mile  in  width,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois. 
The  rocky  bluffs  and  cliffs  present  themselves  on  alternate 
sides  of  the  river,  varying  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height 
through  the  range  of  Carboniferous  strata  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Kaska»ia,  100  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
River.  Two  great  rapids  or  falls  occur  in  this  portion  of 
the  channel — the  Rock  Island  Rapids,  of  22  feet  fall,  350 
miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  Des  Moincs 
Rapids,  of  24  feet  fall,  about  125  miles  below  Rock  River. 
Below  the  mouth  of  the  MISSOURI  RIVER  (which  see)  the 
character  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  entirely  changed. 
The  waters  mingle  slowly  and  reluctantly,  often  seen  un- 
mingled  in  low-water  season,  below  St.  Louis  for  20  miles ; 
the  Missouri  keeping  the  right  bank  and  the  Mississippi 
the  left.  The  Missouri's  waters,  heavily  charged  with 
light  sand  and  aluminous  clay,  impart  to  the  mingled 
waters  a  muddy,  light-yellowish  color,  which  characterizes 
the  river's  body  thence  to  the  mouth  and  far  out,  sometimes 
40  miles,  into  the  Gulf.  At  the  Grand  Chain,  near  above 
Cape  Girardenu,  terminates  the  range  of  limestone  cliffs 
ami  bluffs.  These  seldom  disappear,  or  retire  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.  From  thence  (for  1300  miles)  to  the  sea  this 
enormous  torrent  rolls  through  a  level  alluvial  bed  :  and 
though  at  many  points  it  touches  the  upland  bluffs  on  the 
left  hank,  its  right  is  an  unchanging  alluvial  bed. 

.1  llnriiam. — At  many  places  above  the  head  of  this  delta, 
and  for  distances  of  from  10  to  40  miles,  the  Mississippi 
proper  is  flanked  by  alluvial  tracts  of  land  of  great  fertility. 
The  Sny  Island  in  Pike  co.,  111.,  recently  reclaimed  by 
levees,  reaches  some  40  miles.  None  of  these  approach  the 
magnitude  of  the  American  Bottom,  which  extends  from 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  Chester,  below 
the  Kaskaskia,  ill)  miles  below  St..  Louis,  with  a  breadth  of 
about  d  miles.  From  a  few  miles  below  Cape  Girardeau  on 
the  right  bank,  30  miles  above  the  Ohio  River,  in  highest 
floods  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  prior  to  levees,  p;i>-eil 


over  the  banks  anil  into  the  St.  Francis  Valley.  This  is  the 
proper  head  of  the  delta  alluvion,  that  extends  thence 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  Commerce,  10  miles  below, 
are  some  isolated  high  bluffs,  and  at  several  points  below 
the  Ohio  the  banks  on  the  right  rise  above  overflow.  These 
arc  exceptions,  and  the  body  of  the  country,  of  about  600 
i  miles  in  length  and  a  mean  width  of  00  miles,  is  an  allu- 
j  vion,  formed  chiefly  by  the  deposits  from  the  Mississippi 
j  River.  It  is  this  vast  allin  ion,  as  also  the  Yazoo  basin  of 
i  3GO  miles  long  and  (ill  miles  greatest  breadth,  that  has 
been  the  subject  of  partial  reclamation  from  floods  by  the 
application  of  levees  along  the  river's  bank.  For  twenty- 
five  years  the  upper,  for  forty  years  the  middle,  and  for  fifty 
to  one  hundred  years  the  lower,  portion  of  this  area  have 
had  the  flood-waters  greatly  restrained  by  these  levees.  Vet, 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  riparian  proprietors — then  of  the 
counties  and  parishes,  and  ultimately  of  the  States — to 
protect  the  lands  settled  and  cultivated  by  an  enterprising 
people,  the  river's  ravages  have  put  to  naught  human  skill 
and  labor.  It  undermines  the  banks,  caving  away  the 
levees  and  destroying  the  plantations  by  annual  floods. 
Such  have  been  the  ravages,  and  so  far  back  have  levees 
been  driven  by  continual  caving,  that  the  new  levees  re- 
quired have  such  height  and  consequent  cubic  contents 
that  the  burden  has  become  too  great  for  State  treasuries. 
The  cry,  therefore,  for  national  relief  from  the  "levee 
burden "  has  become  general  and  importunate.  These 
levees  have  already  cost  the  people  of  Louisiana,  on  their 
780  miles  of  river-front,  the  building  of  75,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  earthwork.  By  an  estimate  of  U.  S.  engineers 
the  construction  of  a  complete  levee-system  for  the  entire 
alluvion,  capable  of  controlling  the  river,  would  cost  some 
836,000,000 ;  and  $2,000,000  would  be  required  for  annual 
repairs.  The  total  length  of  levees  demanded  for  this  pur- 
pose would  be  1775  miles.  The  River's  Bed  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  furnishes  testimony  as  to  the  great  depth  of  the 
alluvial  deposits.  This  depth  cannot  be  less  than  1 00  feet, 
while  in  some  localities  it  is  much  greater.  The  river 
changes  its  location  by  rapid  cavings,  amounting  to  sev- 
eral miles  in  the  memory  of  individuals  living.  In  a  few 
thousand  years  this  shifting  of  position  must  have  amounted 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  delta's  breadth.  At  least  to  the  ex- 
tent of  these  lateral  movements  the  river  has  made  an 
alluvion  of  more  than  100  feet — in  places  150  to  180  feet 
deep.  The  depth  of  the  alluvion,  by  this  testimony,  in- 
creases towards  the  Gulf.  The  movements  of  the  river's 
bed  laterally  below  the  Arkansas  to  the  Red  River  are  so 
great  as  to  seriously  depreciate  the  value  of  plantations. 
For  example,  at  20  miles  above  Natchez  the  plantation 
known  as  Hole-in-the-Wall  has  been  swept  away  by  a  cav- 
ing 1  mile  to  the  westward,  and  by  a  reverse  movement 
has  been  replaced,  and  now  supports  a  cottonwood  forest — 
all  since  the  writer  of  this  article  surveyed  the  tract  of 
land  in  1840.  Again,  at  the  Kemp  plantation,  20  miles 
above  this,  the  river  is  now  abrading  a  levee  built  in  1873 
on  the  rear  of  a  tract  of  land  which  was  40  arpcnts  (nearly 
li  miles)  deep  in  1840.  The  front  levee  was  then  four  feet 
high,  and  gave  entire  front  protection.  The  levee  of  1873 
hasamaximum  heightof  22fect  and  base  of  142  feet.  Thus, 
the  natural  slope  of  the  alluvion  as  deposited  by  the  river 
has  a  declination  of  some  17  feet  in  the  distance  carried 
away.  The  average  slope  from  the  river-bank  is  7  feet  the 
first  mile,  the  maximum  fall  about  20  feet.  This  last  ex- 
ample furnishes  testimony  of  the  vast  increase  of  burden 
in  levee-building.  The  cross-section  of  the  old  levee  was 
64  square  feet,  and  of  the  new  levee  of  1873  it  was  1672 
feet.  This  gives  an  increase  of  26  times.  Hence,  the 
powerful  appeal  now  being  made  to  the  U.  S.  Congress  to 
place  the  entire  "  levee  burden  "  under  national  care  and 
cost,  and  the  construction  under  the  U.  S.  engineers. 

At  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  its  methods 
of  progress  and  its  peculiar  characteristics  of  channel  and 
alluvion-making  arc  amply  illustrated.  The  river  pxishes 
out  a  long  tongue  of  land  into  the  Gulf  as  from  the  forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  40  miles  to  the  mouths  of  the  passes. 
The  Gulf  on  both  sides  was  within  6  miles  of  the  river-bank 
in  1800.  The  passes  were  formed  by  crevasses  through  the 
narrow  bands  of  land  deposited  along  the  immediate  banks. 
These  in  like  manner  build  up  lateral  walls  till  subordinate 
passes  are  formed  by  like  crevasses.  These  were  found 
with  half  their  present  length  on  the  discovery  and  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  The  Jump,  or  Pass  Forshey,  was  a 
crevasse  made  in  1S40  through  Wilder's  Oyster  Canal,  12 
miles  above  the  jia.-sev.  The  distance  through  the  land  was 
one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  the  fall  4  feet.  Jn  1 850,  Forshey's 
survey  found  the  channel  1250  feet  wide  and  70  feet  deep, 
32  feet  mean  depth,  and  a  section  of  45,000  square  feet.  At 
2000  feet  down  its  gorge  shoaled  to  3  feet,  and  disappeared 
in  the  mud  deposits.  In  Apr.,  1875,  he  found  the  channel 
•  1000  feet  wide,  mean  depth  30  feet,  and  a  pass,  a  great  river, 
j  dividing  1  mile  down  into  five  navigable  channels  10  to  20 
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miles  long,  imd  the  area  reclaimed  and  covered  with  marsh 
grass  and  willow  forests  200  ±  square  miles.  In  like  manner 
Cubitt's  Gap  is  a  crevasse  made  in  1865  through  an  oyster 
canal  on  the  left  bank,  3  miles  above  the  passes.  This  has 
already  (in  1875)  enormous  dimensions,  and  forms  a  fifth 
pass.  It  divides  at  its  source  in  two  channels,  the  upper 
1  1211  feet  and  the  lower  'JilO  feet  wide,  with  mean  depths 
of  37  and  31  feet,  and  sections  of  30,000  and  27,900  square 
feet.  The  greatest  dcptli  of  the  upper  channel  is  154  feet, 
about  50  feet  deeper  than  the  river  at  its  departure.  These 
channels  almost  disappear  at  2  miles  from  their  source. 
This  gap  take*  the  name  of  Pass  Howcll,  from  its  first  sur- 
veyor. 

The  Riwr-3fouth», — The  several  passes  diverge  from  an 
expansion  in  the  river  of  treble  its  mean  width,  say  7">lll) 
feet,  and  25J  feet  mean  depth  in  1850.  The  first  division 
was  into  three  main  passes,  e;il!e<l  the  South-west,  Smith, 
and  North -oast  Passes.  Their  comparative  dimensions 
were  in  1S50 — • 


South-west  Pass.. 
N'l.'lh-  'a.-it  Pass.. 
South  Pass  

Wi:lth. 

Mean  depth. 

Section. 

Discharge, 
feet  |HT 

1677 

inn 

900 

41.S  ft. 
51.0  " 
1.1.0  " 

7:1,112 
12,900 

407,.r)71 
80,761 

Aiitlmritieanf  Capt.  Talcott  and  C.  (!.  Fonhty. 


South-west  Pass.. 
Smith  Pass  
North-east  Pass.. 

Percent,  of 

.vi.'.i  •  rinr. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 
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MS, 

.40 
.09 
JH 
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1B.W. 
.4'. 

.08 

.47 
Forshcy. 
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.1.1 
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HovelL 
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99,422 
24.774* 
82^67 

!!..«,  U. 

The  changes  since  the  gau<;iii.,'  "f  the  river  tfive  but 
glimpses  at  the  stupendous  changes  that  are  unmeasured 
und  immeasurable,  taking  place  beneath  the  sea  and  along 
the  nearly  inaccessible  marshes  about  the  mouthy.  Thesis 
appear  to  indicate  the  vibration  due  to  length,  mid  conse- 
quent plane  of  descent,  in  the  several  passes.  As  one  grows 
longer,  it-  plane  becomes  Cruller;  and  the  more  water  in 
proportion  to  cross-section  is  poured  down,  the  shorter  the 
PUSH'S.  These  then  push  out  their  deposits  more  rapidly,  and 
the  longer  passes  relax  their  rate  of  growth  till  the  equilib- 
rium is  restored.  The  shorter  thus  becomes  the  longer,  till 
the  process  is  reversed.  In  this  manner  the  alternation  pro- 
gresses, as  stated  lib  >ve,  (ill  sonic  crevasse  through  the  nar- 
row bank  starts  another  pass  :  and  thus  the  rear  of  shallow 
bays  on  cither  side  is  brought  up.  This  is  the  Hbrating 
process  by  which  the  river  is  filling  the  (Julf,  and  making 
alluvion  for  future  centuries  and  coming  races  of  men.  The 
North-cast  Pass  immediately  sends  off  the  Smith  Pass,  as 
above,  and  then  nt  (i  mile*  due  K.  it  sends  off  the  Pass  u 
I'Outre,  in  a  direction  E.  N.  E.,  with  a  capacity  <if  about 
half  the  whole  North-cast  Pass.  It  then  turns  E.  S.  K., 
and  at  10  miles  from  the  head  of  tin-  passes  it  parts  with 
the  South-cast  Pass,  long  closed  at  its  head,  and  only  ac- 
cessible through  small  bayous.  It  then  turns  N.,  and  at  15 
miles  from  the  head  it  reaches  the  Gulf.  The  Utilize  Bayou, 
which  leaves  this  pass  2  miles  above  the  head  of  the  South- 
east Pass,  was  formerly  a  deep  river;  and  for  more  than  a 
century,  up  to  about  1840,  was  the  great  pass  of  commerce. 
Vpon  this  channel  Do  Pangcr,  the  French  engineer,  pro- 
jected and  built  the  great  Bastion  Fort  shown  on  old  maps. 
It  once  had  a  navigable  depth  of  18  to  22  feet ;  and  in  1722, 
De  Panger  found  it  1500  feet  wide.  But  now,  like  the  North- 
east and  South-cast  passes,  it  has  no  navigable  channel. 
Pass  a  I'Outre  has  been  for  three  years  past  dredged  by  the 
U.  S.  engineers,  using  two  powerful  boats,  and  keeping,  by 
the  stirring  process,  a  channel  of  13  feet  normal  depth, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  18  to  20  feet  draught.  In  Apr.,  1875, 
a  stupendous  upheaval  of  alluvial  land,  known  as  Mml- 
Lumiis,  so  interfered  with  the  channel-work  us  to  drive  the 
dredges  to  the  South-west  Pass,  where  they  arc  still  at 
work,  and  keeping  a  depth  of  about  IS  feet. 

Such  is  the  softness  of  the  material  forming  all  the  bars 
and  lands  about  the  river-mouths  that  vessels  pass  through 
the  channel  without  any  hesitation,  drawing  1  foot,  often 
2  feet,  more  than  the  soundings.  The  wake  of  such  vessels 
cannot  be  found  an  hour  after  the  passage.  Every  object 
on  shore  or  bay  a  foot  or  two  above  mean  tide  sinks  in  the 
marsh  to  a  uniform  level. 

The  hillocks  known  as  Mud-Lttm^n  that  are  common 
along  the  channel-side  outside  of  the  shore  all  sink  to  this 
level  by  their  own  specific  gravity.  These  elevations,  with 

'South  Pass  (lH7.r>\  liayley's  survey,  half  mile  down,  649  feet 
wide;  mean  depth,  :il  feel ;  section,  22,2110  square  feet.  This  is 
the  pass  heiiij;  jettied  at  its  mouth  by  Capt.  James  B.  ICads ; 
contract  with  the  U.  S.  to  give  and  maintain  ;>0  feet  depth  over 
bar  for  S7,2f>0,000. 
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head  3  to  12  feet  above  the  surface,  and  with  areas  of  100 
feet  diameter  to  several  acres*,  often  occur  in  a  few  hours, 
always  quietly  and  gently.  They  often  subside  in  a  few 
days,  but  oftener  form  permanent  additions  to  the  channel- 
sides,  discharging  gas  and  salt  water  through  cones  formed 
on  their  summits.  Often  several  of  these  discharges  are 
found  on  a  single  mud-lump.  These  phenomena  have  had 
i'\«-r;i!  solutions  suggested.  The  writer  of  this  article, 
after  a  careful  survey  in  ISfiO,  suggested  their  artcm'an 
xnnn-e.  Observations  continued  to  this  time,  in  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  geology  of  the  uplands  northward, 
sustain  this  hypothesis.  Another  very  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon appears  to  be  brought  to  light  by  the  exact  sur- 
veys conducted  by  Major  Howcll  of  the  U.  8.  engineers; 
and  that  is  the  apparent  ijlnrinl  Movement  of  th<-m-  mili'i  of 
senn'-jlm'tl  aUnri'ni.  This  discovery  will  greatly  favor  the 
artesian  hypothesis  for  the  cause  of  mud-lumps. 

liencath  the  Gulf  waters,  as  shown  by  the  labors  of  the 
U.  S.  Const  Survey,  thecontribuHons  of  the  Mississippi  River 
have  an  immensely  wide  distribution.  While  the  heavier 
sandy  materials  are  soon  dropped  or  rolled  into  the  depths 
near  the  mouths,  the  aluminous  clays  held  in  very  fine 
comminution  by  the  waters  arc  spread  out  upon  the  Gulf 
by  the  lightness  of  the  fresh  water,  and  are  only  finally 
parted  with  many  miles  at  sea.  A<:<-nnliiiLrly,  the  sound- 
ings bring  up  the  blue  mud  that  so  sprrifu-ally  marks  this 
river's  discharges  for  the  whole  fnml  of  its  delta  of  120 
miles,  and  not  less  than  200  miles  both  K.  and  W..  and  60 
to  100  miles  from  land.  ('.  G.  FOIISIIKY. 

Mississippi  Scheme,  the  title  of  a  banking  and  com- 
mercial scheme  wliidi  t-ndrd  in  ;v  wild  .-peculation  and  col- 
lapse. It  was  started  in  Paris  in  171!)  by  John  Lfiv. 
LAW,  JOHN)  in  identification  with  the  regent  and  financial 
officers  of  the  government.  Its  primiu-y  nlijcct  w;^  to  re- 
lieve the  French  finances  from  tnc  burdensome  debt  and 
disorder  eiuif-erjurnt  on  the  expen-iv<-  wars  nf  I, mils  XIV. 
A  royal  bunk  was  fit>t  established,  of  which  Law  uus 
direetor-general.  Then  a  c'lmmcreiiil  company  was  char- 
tered entitled  "The  Company  of  the  \Vc-t."  of  which  al-o 
Law  vin-  dirc'-tur-generat.  To  this  company  the  whole 
province  of  Louisiana,  watered  by  the  Mis-i-sippi  and  its 
branches,  was  granted.  The  stock  was  divided  into  I.'" 
shares,  offered  at  -><)i>  liver-  each.  The  shares  were  eagerly 
taken,  since  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  then  de- 
preciated to  GO  or  70  per  cent,  bclim-  par,  was  accepted  at 
its  face  in  payment  of  subscriptions.  To  this  company 
were  made  over  the  charters  and  possessions  of  the  Senegal 
Company  and  of  the  China  and  India  Company,  with  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Ka.-t  Indies,  China, 
and  the  South  Sens.  Hence  the  title  was  changed  to  "The 
Company  of  the  Indies."  Subsequently,  it  wa-i  eiitrn-lr<l 
with  the  collection  of  the  taxes  ami  of  the  king's  revenues, 
and  thus  it  had  a  monopoly  of  almost  the  entire  com- 
mercial and  financial  operations  of  the  nation.  Mean- 
time, the  bank  issued  its  notes  freely  till  the  paper  cur- 
rency amounted  to  2,700,000,090  livres.  The,  shares  of  the 
company  were  increased  \  >  oi*  1.000,  and  sold  only  for  bank- 
notes. This  increase  of  currency,  with  a  promise  of  large 
dividends,  rapidly  advanced  the  price  of  shares,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  possessed  with  a  fren/.y  of  speculation. 
All  classes,  prince  and  peasant,  olergy  and  laity,  men  ami 
women,  were  affected  alike.  I'nder  the  rush  of  Mock- 
jobbing  business  in  the  streets  of  Paris  it  is  related  that  a 
poor  man  who  had  a  hump-back  made  a  livelihood  by 
standing  in  the  place  where  bargains  were  made  and  rent- 
ing his  back  for  a  writing  desk.  The  speculations  cul- 
minated at  the  close  of  the  year  1710,  when  the  company's 
shares  sold  for  more  than  10,000  livres  each,  and  money 
was  so  abundant  that  the  bank  loaned  at  L'  per  cent.  There 
was,  however,  apparent  a  drain  of  specie  from  the  bank, 
as  the  shrewd  ones  attempted  to  put  their  new-made  for- 
tunes into  forms  of  fixed  value.  To  check  this.  inelTcctnal 
edicts  were  passed  to  restrict  payments  in  coin,  to  limit 
the  amount  of  specie  which  one  might  hold,  and  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  notes.  The  royal  bank  was  incorporated  with 
the  company  Feb.  2:5,  1720,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  a 
government  edict  was  issued  reducing  the  value  of  bank- 
notes and  of  coinpjiny  shares  one-half.  This  burst  the 
bubble  at  once,  and  universal  bankruptcy  and  distre.-s  en 
sued.  This  scheme  stands  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
fallacies  that  a  nation's  debt  can  be  paid  or  its  prosperity 
increased  by  a  mere  increase  of  its  money-circulation,  and 
that  paper  money  can  bo  made  stable  and  safe  on  some 
general  security  without  respect  to  its  convertibility.  The 
leaders  of  the  scheme  were  probably  deluded  with  the 
rest.  A.  L.  CHAPIV. 

Mississippi  Sound  washes  the  Gulf  coast  of  Missis- 
sippi and  part  of  that  of  Alabama,  extending  from  Mobile 
Bay  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Pearl  Hiver.  It  is  divided 
from  the  main  waters  of  the  Gulf  by  the  chain  of  Dauphin, 
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Petit  Bois,  Horn,  Ship,  and  Cat  islands — of  sand  and  gen- 
erally wooded.  It  affords  fine  harbors  under  protection  of 
Ship  and  Cat  islands  (the  former  fortified),  and  its  waters 
are  generally  moderately  deep,  affording  a  tranquil  navi- 
gation to  the  numerous  steamers  and  coasting  vessels  run- 
n inn  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  (riu  Lake  Pontch»r- 
train).  Grant's  Pass,  a  narrow  and  partly  artificial  chan- 
nel between  Dauphin  Island  and  the  mainland,  forms  the 
connection  between  the  sound  nnd  Mobile  Day;  Lake 
Borgne,  toward  the  W.,  is  entered  at  St.  Joseph's  Island. 

.Missolon'ghi,  town  of  Greece,  in  the  government  of 
JKtuIiti,  on  the  (iulf  of  Patras.     It  is  well  fortified,  nnd  i 
famous  for  the  valor  with  which  it  twice  met  the  besieging  ! 
Turks  during  the  war  of  independence  in  1S22  and  1^20. 
Lord  Byron  died  here,  Apr.  19,  1824.       Pop.  about  COOO. 

Jlissou'la,  tho  north-westernmost  county  of  Montana. 
Area.  20,OU1  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  British 
America,  and  W.  and  S.  W.  by  Idaho.  It  is  traversed  by 
Clark's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  lliver  and  by  several  moun- 
tain range •<.  It  has  much  rich  gold-bearing  land,  and  is  in 
part  densely  timbered.  Stock-raising  and  gold-mining  are 
leading  industries.  Cap.  Missoula.  Pop.  2554. 

jHissoula,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Missoula  co.,  Mont.,  onono 
of  the  principal  forks  of  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Mul- 
lan  stage-road  from  Fort  Benton  to  Walla-Walla.  It  has 
a  good  school,  2  churches,  1  bank,  1  flouring-mill,  1  hos- 
pital, and  a  number  of  business-houses.  Tnere  are  exten- 
sive mines  anil  good  grazing  advantages  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  about  500.  CH AUNCE Y  BAUBOUR,  ED.  "  MISSOULI  AN." 

Missouri,  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  lying  wholly  W.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  in- 
cluding a  small  tract  between  tho  Mississippi  nnd  tho  St. 
Francis  rivers  in  the  S.  I'].,  extending  from  the  parallel  of 
36°  to  that  of  40°  30',  and  from  the  meridian  of  89°  2'  to 
95°  41'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  Its  greatest  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  309  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.,  :t!8  miles,  and  the  average  breadth  about  244  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Iowa,  the  parallel  of  40°  30' 
forming  the  dividing-line  from  tho  Missouri  River  to  the 
Des  Moincs  River,  and  thence  down  the  channel  of  that 
river  to  the  Mississippi;  on  the  B.  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Mississippi  Kivcr,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee:  S.  by  Arkansas,  on  tho  line  of  S6° 
N.  lat.  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  St.  Francis  River,  and 
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from  the  St.  Francis  to  the  meridian  of  94°  45'  tho  par- 
allel of  36°  30' ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian  Territory,  Kan- 
sas, and  Nebraska,  following  the  meridian  of  the  mouth 
of  Kansas  River  from  the  parallel  of  36°  30'  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas,  and  from  that  point  to  the  parallel  of 
40°  30'  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  River.  Its  area  is 
65,350  square  miles,  or  41,824,000  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country. — The  State  is  divided  into  two  un- 
equal portions  by  the  Missouri  River,  which  crosses  it 
from  W.  to  B.,  and  forms  also  its  N.  W.  boundary.  The 
portion  S.  of  the  Missouri,  forming  about  two-thirds  of 
its  territory,  is  of  very  varied  surface,  the  S.  E.  portion 
being  very  low  and  swampy,  much  of  it  subject  to  fre- 
quent overflow  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries; 
above  this,  on  the  Mississippi,  a  little  below  Cape  Girar- 
deau,  the  highland  bluffs  commence  and  extend  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Between  St.  Genevicve  and  the 
Mcramec  River  these  bluffs,  which  are  solid  masses  of 
limestone,  rise  from  250  to  360  feet  above  the  river,  and 
extend  westward  across  tho  State,  but  are  less  precipitous 
and  rugged  as  they  approach  the  Osage  River.  In  tho 
S.  W.  portion  of  the  State  tho  Ozark  Mountains  occupy 
tho  greater  part  of  the  country  ;  these  mountains,  or  rather 
hills,  do  not  form  any  systematic  or  continuous  ranges,  but 


render  the  whole  region  exceedingly  broken  and  hilly,  tho 
isolated  peaks  nnd  rounded  summits  sometimes  rising 
from  500  to  1000  feet  above  their  bases,  and  then  sinking 
into  very  beautiful  and  sometimes  fertile  valleys.  The 
numerous  river  bottoms  and  valleys  formed  by  tho  tributa- 
ries of  the  Osage  and  Missouri  rivers  are  moderately  fer- 
tile, but  they  are  generally  subject  to  overflow.  Farther  N., 
in  the  basin  of  the  Osage  and  above  it,  the  land  is  mostly 
rolling  prairie,  with  occasional  forests:  tho  immediate  val- 
ley of  the  Missouri  is  a  rich  alluvial  valley  of  great  fer- 
tility and  abounding  in  forest-trees  of  magnificent  size  and 
circumference.  N.  of  tho  Missouri  the  country  is  generally 
rolling  or  level ;  the  bottoms  along  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi arc  very  rich  and  productive;  the  tributaries  of 
both  rivers  have  worn  deep  channels  through  the  rocks, 
and  thus  made  apparent  valleys  of  erosion  much  like  those 
of  Iowa;  indeed,  this  northern  portion  of  the  State  is 
strikingly  similar  to  Iowa  in  surface  and  soil. 

/,'/<•' r*.  Lakee,  etc. — The  principal  rivers  of  the  State 
are — the  Mississippi,  which  bounds  the  State  on  the  E., 
and  has  a  shore-line  of  470  miles;  and  the  Missouri,  which 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  State  for  nearly  200 
miles,  and  turning  eastward  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas 
River  flows  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction  across  the  State, 
and  turning  N.  E.  enters  the  Mississippi  15  miles  N.  of 
St.  Louis.  The  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  on  its  W. 
bank  in  the  State  arc  mostly  (with  the  exception  of  tho 
Missouri)  small  and  of  no  great  importance.  The  St. 
Francis  and  the  White  River  and  their  affluents  belong 
properly  to  Arkansas,  though  they  drain  small  districts  in 
the  S.  of  the  State.  Tho  Little  River,  which  crosses  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  State  before  entering  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  Meramec,  are  the  only  considerable  streams  dis- 
charging their  waters  into  the  Mississippi  S.  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  N.  of  that  river  Salt  River  is  the  largest  of 
these  tributaries,  but  tho  Cuivre  or  Copper  River,  Per- 
ruque  Creek,  Bardenne  Creek,  Fabius,  Wyaconda,  and 
Little  Fork  rivers  are  streams  of  moderate  size.  The 
Missouri  receives  numerous  large  affluents  in  the  State  ; 
on  the  S.  side  are  Lamine  River,  Osage  River  (a  large  and 
beautiful  stream),  and  its  tributary  the  Little  Osage,  Sao 
River,  Grand  River,  Pomme  de  Terre  River,  Big  Niangua, 
Auglaize,  Maries  Creek,  and  Gasconade  River;  on  the  N. 
side,  the  Nishnabatona,  Nodaway,  Platte,  Grand,  Chariton, 
Rocher  Perc6,  and  Cedar  rivers  and  Yellow  Creek.  There 
are  few  lakes  in  the  State.  In  the  swampy  region  of  the 
extreme  S.  E.,  in  Scott,  Mississippi,  New  Madrid,  Pemi- 
scot,  nnd  Dunklin  cos.,  there  are  some  ponds  and  lakes, 
like  those  of  the  Albemarle,  Dismal,  and  Okefmokee 
swamps  near  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  are  one  or  two 
small  lakes  in  St.  Charles  Co.,  and  the  Missouri  River  occa- 
sionally expands  into  a  broad  and  lake-like  surface  dotted 
with  islands. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  geology  of  Missouri  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows  :  Quaternary  (alluvium,  bluff, 
and  drift)  deposits  in  the  S.  E.,  extending  over  a  triangular 
tract  from  the  point  where  the  Current  River  (an  affluent  of 
the  White)  crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  comprising  the  counties  along  and 
near  the  river  in  the  whole  swamp-region  to  a  point  near 
Benton ;  the  same  formation  extends  through  the  imme- 
diate valley  or  bottom  lands  of  the  Missouri  to  and  beyond 
the  point  where  it  enters  Dakota.  There  are  no  Tertiary, 
Cretaceous,  Triassic,  or  Jurassic  rocks  in  the  State;  the 
next  in  order  is  the  Carboniferous  or  coal-measures,  which 
either  aa  Upper  or  Lower  Carboniferous  cover  23,100  square 
miles  of  the  surface  of  the  State,  occupying  in  general  tho 
W.,  N.  W.,  and  N.  portions  of  the  State.  These  include 
not  only  the  four  subdivisions  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous 
formation — viz.  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  coal  and  Clear 
Creek  sandstone — but  six  successive  deposits  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous,  comprising  an  unclassified  sandstone,  and 
the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk,  and  Chouteau  groups  of  limestones 
and  sandstones,  most  of  them  rich  in  fossils.  Adjoining 
these  coal-measures  we  have  two  considerable  tracts  of  De- 
vonian rock,  one  in  tho  S.  W.,  the  other  in  the  N.  E.  por- 
tion of  tho  State  ;  a  narrow  belt  of  it  also  follows  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  Carboniferous  deposits  in  all  their  devious 
lines,  and  extends  S.  E.  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Hamilton  and  the  Onondn,ga  groups,  both 
mainly  limestones,  are  the  only  strictly  Devonian  rocks  in 
the  State ;  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  formations  come 
next  in  order;  they  occupy  a  tract  almost  200  miles  in 
width,  and  extending  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  south- 
ern lino  of  the  State,  and  also  crop  out  in  the  immediate 
bottom-lands  of  the  Mississippi  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  Four  groups  of  the  Upper  Silurian  are  found 
here — viz.  Oriskany  sandstone,  Lower  Helderberg  or  Del- 
thyris  shale,  Niagara  group,  and  Cape  Girardeau  lime- 
stone. Of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation  there  are  three 
groups,  belonging  to  the  Trenton  period — viz.  the  Cincin- 
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nati  group,  represented  mainly  by  Hudson  Kiver  shale; 
the  Galena  group,  reoeptaculite  limestone ;  and  the  Tren- 
ton group,  composed  of  Trenton,  Black  Kiver,  and  Uirds- 
eye  limestones.  There  are  also  three  groups  of  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  series,  consisting  of  magnesian  limestones, 
saccharoidal,  and  other  sandstones,  and  Potsdam  lime- 
stones, sandstones,  and  conglomerates,  lielow  these,  and 
around  the  head-waters  of  the  affluents  of  the  St.  Francis 
and  White  rivers,  there  are  frequent  outcrops  of  Eozoic  or 
archaic  rocks — greenstone,  porphyry,  and  granite.  Much 
of  the  limestone  of  the  coal-measures,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  formations,  is  cavernous,  and  there  are  numerous 
caves  of  great  extent  and  beauty  in  the  central  and  western 
portions  of  the  Stute.  In  the  richness  and  variety  of  its 
mineral  productions  Missouri  is  surpassed  by  no  State  in 
the  Union.  Gold  is  found  only  in  the  drift  sands  of  North 
.Missouri,  and  silver  only  in  combination  with  lead  in  the 
galena  and  other  ores  ;  but  iron  is  found  in  some  form  in 
e\  cry  county — bog  ores  in  S.  E.  Missouri ;  limoniteor  brown 
]i;emaiite  in  mustof  the  counties  of  South  Missouri;  geeth- 
ite,  a  variety  of  the  brown  haematite,  in  Adair  co. :  red 
hiematite  throughout  the  coal-measures,  red  and  yellow 
ochres  in  many  counties  ;  spathic  ores  in  the  coal-measures 
and  in  1'helps  co. ;  the  specular  oxide  in  vast  masses,  such 
as  the  Iron  Mountain,  Shepherd  Mountain,  Pilot  Knoh. 
Simmon  Mountain.  Meramec  mines  in  Phelpsco.,  and  nume- 
rous other  deposits  in  eight  or  ten  other  ci unities  :  sulphurets 
(iron  pyrites)  throughout  the  coal-measures  ;  and  sulphate 
of  iron  (copperas)  in  the  coal-measures  and  abandoned 
coal-mines,  /inc  in  the  form  of  blende  is  abundant  in 
S.  W.  and  S.  E.  Missouri,  and  the  silicates  and  carbonates 
also  in  the  same  region,  while  zinc  bloom  MMIH-I  i  u.«--  o,-mrs. 
The  sulphate  of  cadmium  (greenookite)  is  a--o,'ian-d  with 
the  zinc  blende.  Copper  in  the  form  of  blue  and  green 
carbonates  (green  malachite)  and  siilplmrets  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  Shannon,  Crawford,  Jefferson,  Franklin, 
and  Madison,  and  in  smaller  quantities  in  a  do/en  other 
counties.  Copper- mining  was  carrieil  on  extensively  for 
many  years  in  the  State,  but  the  Lake  Superior  ores  an<l 
native  copper  have  now  rendered  it  unprofitable.  Nirkrl 
and  cobalt  are  found  in  paying  quantities  at  Mine  La  Motto 
in  Madison  co.  and  the  St.  Joseph  mines,  and  the  beautiful 
hair-like  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  nickel  (millerite)  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis.  After  iron,  lead  is  the  greatest  min- 
eral product  of  Missouri,  the  mines  of  that  State  producing 
a  larger  quantity  of  lead  than  all  the  rest  of  the  I  .  S. 
There  are  two  great  lead-fields — one  in  S.  E.  and  the  other 
in  S.  W.  Missouri,  in  the  porphyry  and  magnesian  lime- 
stones of  the  former  and  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
and  magnesian  limestones  of  the  latter.  It  is  also  found 
in  smaller  quantities  in  many  other  counties;  galena,  or 
sulphnret  of  lead,  and  ceruusitc,  or  the  carbonate,  are  the 
principal  ores,  though  the  phosphate  (pyromorphite)  is 


sometimes  found.  Wolfram  is  found  in  Madison  co.,  and 
manganese  and  manganiferous  iron  in  Iron  and  other  coun- 
ties. Of  minerals  not  ores  there  are  great  numbers.  Car- 
bonate of  lime  (caleite),  arragonite  pearl-spar,  fluor-spar, 
quartz  in  all  forms;  heavy  spar  (sulphate  of  baryta), 
largely  used  in  the  adulteration  of  white  lead;  gypsum, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  selenite  ;  pickeringitc,  feldspar,  mica, 
hornblende,  asbestos  (only  in  Madison  co.),  bitumen  or  min- 
eral tar  (throughout  the  coal-measures),  fireclays,  potter's 
clay,  and  kaolin  ;  an  excellent  glass-sand  from  the  sac- 
charoidal  sandstone;  lime  of  several  qualities  ;  hydraulic 
lime  and  cement :  polishing-stone,  saltpetre,  building-stone, 
granite,  sandstones,  limestones  and  marbles,  grindstones, 
millstones,  slates,  and  numerous  fine  varieties  of  colored 
marbles,  are  the  principal  of  these.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  great  extent  of  the  Missouri  coal-fields,  oc- 
cupying about  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  State.  The  coal 
is  of  various  qualities,  some  being  common  bituminous, 
some  very  rich  in  carbon,  and  developing  excellent  results 
under  the  coking  process,  while  some  will  not  coke;  some 
is  in  quality  equal  to  the  Liverpool  canncl  coal.  The  per- 
centage of  fixc't  rarhon  varies  from  .'50  per  cent,  to  .r>'J.7:">, 
or  possibly  60  per  cent.,  the  average  being  not  far  from  :">() 
per  cent.  Among  the  coal-beds  already  worked  are  many 
which  are  well  adapted  to  smelting  purposes,  though  per- 
haps a  greater  number  have  too  much  volatile  matter,  sul- 
phur, etc.  Most  of  the  coals  are  well  adapted  to  the  use 
of  locomotives  and  stationary  engines.  There  are  many 
mineral  springs  in  the  State — sulphurous,  saline,  and  cha- 
lybeate— and  in  Howard  co.  salt-springs  containing  from 
limn  t.)  li'dt)  grains  of  salt  to  the  gallon. 

Z»»I<i!l!l. — With  such  extensive  forests,  Missouri  abounds 
in  wild  animals.  Bears,  cougars  or  panthers,  wild-cats, 
wolves,  foxes,  raccoons,  and  opossums  are  found  in  the 
mountains  in  considerable  numbers.  Formerly,  the  elk 
was  occasionally  found  in  the  (Izark  .Mountain-,  though  it  is 
probably  now  extinct:  but  deer  of  several  species,  rabbits, 
haies,  squirrels,  and  perhaps  also  antelopes,  are  abundant, 
as  well  as  gophers  and  other  small  rodents.  Wild-turkeys, 
quails,  pigeons,  prairie-hens  and  other  grouse  exist  in 
great  numbers,  while  the  birds  of  prey — eagles,  vultuic-. 
hauks.  owls,  etc. — prey  upon  the  smaller  birds  and  rodents; 
song-birds  and  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  wild-geese,  ducks,  brant,  ami  teal,  and  herons, 
suans.  and  divers  are  found  in  their  season  on  the  Missis- 
sippi and  in  the  swampy  regions.  Snakes,  lizards,  toads, 
frogs,  turtles,  etc.  are  plentiful. 

I'fiiiifttf. — The  climate  of  Missouri  is  generally  healthy, 
except  in  the  river-bottoms  and  the  swampy  districts  of 
the  S.  E.,  but  it  is  a  climate  of  great  extremes.  The  sum- 
mers are  long  and  hot,  the  winters  en  1,1  and  icy,  with  strong 
and  piercing  winds.  Tin-  following  table  gives  the  meteor- 
ological data  of  different  portions  of  the  State : 
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93 

92 

92 

94 
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94 
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Prevalent  winds  of  spring  

S.,N.W.,S.E., 
E.,  W. 

N.W..S..S.E., 
W.,  E. 

11               " 

S.,S.  E.,  S.  W., 

S.  E.,  S..  S.  W., 

**       autumn... 

N.  E.,  E. 
S.  E.,S.,X.\V., 

E.,  N.  E. 
S.  E.,  N.  W., 

W.,  N    N  E 

S..  N..  W. 

ii              u          •   * 

S.E..W..N.W..  S.E'N.W..W.. 

wr  i  \    N.  E.,  S.  W.   ,  S.  W.,  N.  K.  "' 

"               "       vpar            /     S.E.,  N.  W.,  iS.E^KW-.S., 
year  i  1  S.,  W.,  N.  E!  1     N.  E..  W. 
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.s'uiV  anil  Vei/etnlinn. — The  soil  of  the  State  may  be  di- 
vided into  five  classes  or  districts.  The  alluvial  deposits 
of  S.  E.  Missouri  and  of  the  first  bottoms  of  the  Missouri 
River  are  exceedingly  rich  and  fertile.  Much  of  the  S.  E. 
region  is  covered  with  swamps,  but  where  these  are  drained 
they  will  compete  in  productiveness  with  the  richest  lands 
in  the  world.  The  reclaimed  lands  of  this  section  yield 
enormous  crops  of  cotton  and  from  75  to  91)  bushels  of  corn 
ID  the  acre.  The  next  class  of  lands  in  point  of  fertility 
arc  the  lilaek-soil  prairies  of  N.  W.  Missouri,  which  are 
underlaid  by  the  upper  coal-measures.  The  underlying 
rock  is  usually  either  loess  or  a  disintegrating  and  often 
calcareous  limestone,  and  after  thirty  .years  of  cultivation 
the  lands  yield  quite  as  large  crops  as  at  first;  corn-crops 
of  from  60  to  75  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  wheat  of  25 
bushels,  are  the  usual  yield  of  this  region  ;  blue  grass, 
apples,  and  most  of  the  small  fruits  do  well  here.  Eastern 
Mi-souri,  N".  of  the  Missouri  River,  may  be  considered  as 
the  next  class.  A  part  of  this  is  prairie  ami  a  part  rolling 
lands.  The  soil  is  somewhat  more  sandy  than  that  of  the 
N.  W.,  but  yields  better  crops  of  wheat,  though  not  so  well 
adapted  to  corn.  Some  of  the  best  tobacco  lands  in  the 
State  are  in  this  region:  all  kinds  of  fruit  do  well.  A  re- 
gion somewhat  less  fertile  is  found  in  S.  W.  Missouri ;  the 
soil  is  generally  somewhat  gravelly,  and  often  mingled 
with  red  clay.  The  underlying  rocks  belong  to  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  and  Silurian,  but  are  mostly  overspread  with 
a  tolerably  thick  deposit  of  bluff  clays.  This  is  a  good 
fruit-region,  grapes,  peaches,  pears,  and  apples  being  espe- 
cially successful.  It  yields  also  good  though  not  extrava- 
gant crops  of  wheat  and  corn.  The  poorest  land  in  the 
State  is  the  extensive  tract  lying  between  3.  W.  Missouri 
and  the  swampy  lands  of  the  S.  E.  It  is  underlaid  by  the 
primordial  sandstones  and  magnesian  limestones,  and  oc- 
casionally there  crops  out  a  summit  of  granite  or  porphyry. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  from  1200  to  1500  feet  above'  the 
sen.  iinil  is  traversed  by  the  lowridges  of  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains, and  the  streams  have  cut  down  200  to  300  feet  below 
the  surface  through  the  bluffs,  and  the  valleys  are  still 
lower.  This  region  is  not  sterile,  though  some  of  the  more 
riigued  portions  have  too  thin  and  rocky  a  soil  to  grow 
anything  except  grapes:  but  most  of  the  hills  are  heavily 
timbered,  and  some  of  the  valleys  are  very  rich.  From  20 
to  35  bushels  of  corn  or  15  to  20  of  wheat  are  produced  on 
this  soil,  and  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  cot- 
ton is  raised  successfully.  Most  of  N.  and  N.  W.  Missouri 
is  prairie,  though  with  belts  of  timber  along  the  streams. 
The  prairies  are  decked  with  numerous  flowers  of  great 
beauty  during  the  spring  and  summer  seasons.  The  Mis- 
souri bottoms  are  generally  heavily  timbered  with  cotton- 
wood,  hickory,  black  walnut,  hackberry,  burr,  and  red  oak. 
W.  of  Howard  co.  the  Missouri  River  counties  have  heavy 
bodies  of  fine  timber,  but  interspersed  with  prairies.  E.  of 
Howard  co.  there  are  belts  of  hardwood  timber  from  10  to 
20  miles  wide,  including  ash,  oak,  walnut,  sugar-maple, 
hackberry,  hickory,  elm,  etc.  A  similar  belt,  15  to  20 
miles  wide,  runs  parallel  to  the  Mississippi.  Along  the 
Osago  River  and  in  all  the  southern  counties  are  heavy 
tracts  of  good  timber,  chiefly  white,  black,  yellow,  and 
post  oak,  black  jack,  black  hickory,  sassafras,  dogwood, 
cedar,  etc.,  and  nearer  the  Arkansas  border  extensive  tracts 
of  pine.  Yellow  poplar,  sweet  gum,  cypress,  oak,  catalpa, 
tupclo,  black  gum,  and  black  walnut  arc  the  principal  forest 
trees  of  the  S.  K. 

Agricultural  Production*. — According  to  the  census  of 
1870,  there  were  in  Missouri  21,707,220  acres  of  land  in 
farms,  of  which  9,130,615  acres  were  improved  lands  and 
12,676,605  unimproved,  including  woodland.  The  average 
size  of  farms  was  146  acres.  The  estimated  value  of  farms 
was  $392. DOS. 017,  and  of  farming  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, $15,596,426.  The  value  of  all  farm  productions 
for  the  year  was  estimated  at  $103,035,759;  of  animals 
slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $23,626,784;  of  home 
manufactures,  $1,737,006;  of  forest  products,  $793,343;  of 
market-garden  products,  $406,655;  of  orchard  products, 
$2,617,402;  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  dur- 
ing the  year,  ss, 797,487.  The  wheat-crop  of  1869  was 
1  I.. ".I."), 112(1  bushels;  rye,  559,532  ;  Indian  corn,  60.034.07o 
(only  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Ohio  exceeding  it);  oats,  16,578,313; 
barley,  269,240 ;  and  buckwheat,  36,252.  Of  cotton,  but 
1246  bales  were  reported  :  of  flax,  16,613  pounds  ;  of  hemp, 
2816  tons:  of  wool,  3,649,390  pounds;  of  hay,  615.611  tons; 
of  hops,  19,297  pounds:  of  tobacco,  12,320,483  pounds;  of 
cane-sugar,  49  hogsheads  (probably  an  error) :  of  maple- 
sugar,  116,980  pounds;  of  sorghum  syrup  or  molasses, 
1,730,171  gallons:  of  maple  syrup,  16.317  gallons;  of  Irish 
potatoes,  1,238,361  bushels:  of  sweet  potatoes,  241,253;  of 
peas  and  beans,  43,1(80;  of  beeswax,  3J.21S  pounds;  of 
honey,  1.1. "iii.t  1 1  pounds:  of  domestic  wine,  326,173  gal- 
lons; of  clover-seed,  2494  bushels;  (lassoed.  lo.rilil:  and 
grass-seed,  12,216.  The  live-stock  reported  in  1870  was 


545,822  horses,  111,582  mules  and  asses,  1,269,065  neat 
cattle,  1,;!52,001  sheep,  and  2,306,430  swine.  The  value 
of  all  live-stock  was  estimated  at  $84,285,273.  Of  some 
of  these  items  we  have  later  statistics,  though  not  of  all. 
According  to  the  agricultural  report  for  1873,  the  crop  of 
Indian  corn  of  that  year  \v;is  70.81(1,000  bushels,  valued  at 
#26,921.480;  of  wheat,  11,927,000,  valued  at  $13,477,510; 
of  rye,  446,000,  worth  $285,440  :  of  oats,  15,670.000,  valued 
at  S4.701.000;  of  barley,  266,000,  valued  at  $228,760:  of 
buckwheat,  26,000,  valued  at  $20,020;  of  potatoes  (Irish 
only),  1,839,000,  valued  ut$l,  599,930;  of  tobacco,  13,200.000 
pounds,  worth  $1,161,600:  of  hay.  (iol.OOO  tons,  worth 
$5.7011,500.  The  year  was  an  exceptionally  bad  one  for 
agricultural  products,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  several  of 
these  items  are  understated.  The  estimated  numbers  of  live- 
stock in  1874  were  reported  by  the  same  authority  as  fol- 
lows: horses,  543,000.  valued  at  S2D.32  1 .6 40  ;  mules.  89,200, 
valued  at  $6,092,360;  milch  cows,  421.100,  valued  at 
$9,560,430;  oxen  and  other  cattle',  MMI.:;no.  valued  at 
SI  1.1161,872;  sheep,  1.408,500,  valued  at  $2,676,150  ;  swine, 
2. (503, 300,  valued  at  $8,590,890.  We  believe  these  numbers 
are  under-estimated. 

lauu(facturft. — In  the  value  of  her  annual  products  of 
manufactures  Missouri  ranked  in  1870  as  the  fifth  State 
in  the  Union,  though  Illinois  surpassed  it  in  capital  in- 
vested, and  nearly  equalled  it  in  production.  Both  States 
have  greatly  increased  their  manufactures  since  1870.  In 
that  year  Missouri  had  11,871  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, employing  65.354  persons,  of  whom  55,904  were 
men,  3884  women,  and  5566  children  ;  the  capital  invested 
was  reported  at  $80,257,244  ;  the  wages  paid  at  $3 1,055,445 ; 
the  raw  material  used  at  $115,533,269  ;  and  the  annual 
product  at  $206,213,429.  The  following  were  the  most  im- 
portant items  :  Flouring-mill  products,  385  establishments, 
$28,332,160  annual  product;  packed  meats,  27  packing- 
houses, $13,933,195;  liquors,  distilled,  malt  and  vinous, 
293  establishments,  $8,371,440  ;  lumber  planed  and  sawed, 
$6,681,462;  bags  and  bagging,  in  8  factories,  $5,787,250  ; 
iron  castings,  $4,163,605;  pig  iron,  $2,991,618  ;  iron,  forged 
and  rolled,  and  nails  and  spikes,  $1,749,000  ;  machinery, 
$4,408,736;  printing,  publishing,  etc.,  $5,268,627  ;  saddlery 
and  harness,  $5,424.635 ;  sugar  and  molasses  refined, 
$4,135,250  ;  animal  oils,  $4,100,000  ;  ready-made  clothing 
(men's  and  women's),  $8,352,132 ;  tobacco  and  cigars, 
$10,415,604:  bread  and  other  bakery  products,  $3,160,053; 
brick,  $3,148,884  ;  carriages  and  wagons,  $3,253,734 ;  oars, 
freight  and  passenger,  $2,200,150  ;  furniture,  $3,830,749  ; 
cooperage,  $2,234,581;  boots  and  shoes,  $2,363,701 ;  bridge- 
building,  $2,072,620;  paints,  $2,090.850;  patent  medicines, 
$2,073,875  ;  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  $2,945,460  ; 
sash,  doors,  and  blinds,  $2,563,416 ;  agricultural  implements, 
$1,588,108  ;  marble  and  stone  work,  monuments  and  tomb- 
stones, $1,446,355 ;  soap  and  candles,  $1,794, 160;  wool-card- 
ing and  woollen  goods,  $1,256,213.  At  the  close  of  1873 
a  census  of  the  manufacturing  products  of  St.  Louis  alone 
showed  that  the  annual  product  of  the  manufactures  of 
that  city  was  $206,389,319,  or  more  than  $175,000  more 
than  the  product  of  the  whole  State  three  years  before.  If 
the  other  manufactures  of  the  State  had  increased  in  the 
same  ratio,  the  aggregate  annual  product  of  the  State 
should  have  been  $268,077,460.  That  it  considerably  ex- 
ceeds this  sum  in  the  autumn  of  1875  is  altogether  probable. 

Mininij  Products. — The  lead  product  of  the  State  in  the 
year  1873  was  27,676,320  pounds,  worth  at  St.  Louis 
$1,902,747.  The  value  of  the  lead  raised  in  the  five  years 
1869-73  (both  inclusive)  was  $6,423,171.  The  lead  in- 
dustry of  St.  Louis,  including  white  lead,  shot,  pipe,  and 
sheet  lead,  amounts  to  $4,882,424  annually.  There  are  97 
banks  of  brown  haematite  or  limonito  iron  ore  already 
opened  in  the  State,  containing  more  than  2,000,000  tons 
of  these  rich  ores,  while  of  the  specular  iron  ores  there  are 
a  number  of  mountains  of  solid  ore,  to  be  estimated  only 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons.  The  iron  ore  mined  in 
1872  in  the  State  was  509,200  tons,  of  which  291,200  tons 
were  exported,  and  the  remainder  smelted  in  Missouri.  The 
same  year  87,176J  tons  of  pig  iron  were  produced  and 
shipped  to  St.  Louis.  The  zinc  ores  raised  the  same  year 
and  shipped  to  St.  Louis  amounted  to  1 1,582.440  pounds. 
Of  this,  10,000,000  pounds  were  smelted  for  zinc,  yielding 
1,727,450  pounds,  and  the  remainder  was  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  white  oxide  of  zinc.  Of  barytes,  10,437,420 
pounds  were  shipped  the  same  year  to  St.  Louis.  The  coal 
products  are  large  and  constantly  increasing,  but  we  have 
no  statistics  which  indicate  the  present  amount.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  quarries  of  the  State  arc  also  very  large,  and 
the  incidental  production  of  copper  and  other  metals  pro- 
duces a  very  considerable  sum.  The  estimate  in  the  census 
of  1870  of  the  annual  product  of  the  mines  of  the  State — 
s:1,. 472, 513 — was  then  much  less  than  one-half  the  truth, 
ami  now  represents  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
mining  product. 
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Jlailrnads. — According  to  Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  there 
were,  Jan.  1,1875,3521.01  miles  of  railroad  track  operated 
in  that  State,  and  the  cost  of  roads  and  equipment  was 
8141,791,312.  Excluding  double  track,  sidings,  etc.,  there 


were  at  that  date  about  2800  miles  of  road  in  operation. 
The  following  table  gives  such  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
most  important  of  these  linos,  with  their  branches,  as  are 
attainable : 


Railroads. 

Mill's  of  road 
operated. 

Stock. 

Debt. 

Cost  of  ronds, 
equipment, 
ucc. 

Passen- 
gi-rs 

carried. 

Freight 
carried, 
tons. 

Cross 
earnings. 

Net 

carnii.gs. 

881 

65 
100 

168 

71 

814 

211 
141 

410 
70 

33C> 
579 

515,600,000 
1,050,000 
881,650 

7,01)0,000 
1,000,000 

9,254,924 

2,789,414 
5,157,500 

3,635,756 

10,000,000 
24,000,000 

$9,190,500 
1,200,000 
202,000 

5,000.0(10 
1,000,000 

9,893,497 

5,770,500 
2,000,000 

11,131,585 

4,000,000 
6,203,826 

824,79o.5ou 
1,980,000 
1,217,097 

12,000,000 
2,000,000 

17,913,444 

8,020.iriS 
6,320,500 

15,982,481 

15,235,220 

30,2ii:;.s-.'i; 

86,699 

358,894 
168,158 

81,106,S83 

3,104,9C9 

1,221.937 
1,858,5114 

3,597,798 

1,036,904 
3,ik-.t;,9:;« 

8400,878 

1,089,035 

448,077 
384,813 

919,801 

607,320 
1,118,528 

410,791 
207,497 

Louisiana  brunch  rhieago  and  Alton.. 
Soi.th-wrstiTM  and  Winthrop  brunches 
of  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific.. 
Hannibal  and  (  Vntral  Missouri  
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  and  branches 

Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and  Council 

Pacific   R.  K.  of  Missouri,  with  four 

199,200 
510,618 

I3i,'.io:; 

St.  Louis  mid  Iron  Mountain  and  two 

St.  Louis  Kansas  '  'ity  and  Northern... 

Finaiit™.  —  The,  State  debt  on  Jan.  1,  1875,  was 
$17,7.'I5.000,  of  which  Sl,5Sy,000  bore  7  per  cent,  interest, 
and  the  remainder  0  per  cent.,  making  the  entire  annual 
interest  charge  $1,074,590.  The  State  has  an  adjusted 
rl;iim  against  the  V .  S.,  for  debt  incurred  on  account  of 
the  war,  c.f  s:;.-Jii'.i.'.i:;r.i.ii!i.  The  school  fund  amounts  to 
$2,fi24,.'i.")4.i;:;.  and  the  seminary  fund  to  sios.roo.  The 
ere. lit  of  the  State  is  very  good,  and  it  being  necessary  to 
issue  new  bunds  to  meet,  a  part  of  those  falling  due  during 
Ihc  year,  a.  ready  demand  was  found  for  all,  and  more  than 
were  put  upon  the  ppiarket.  The  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  State  to  Jan.  1,  1874,  were  as  follows:  balance  in 
treasury  Jan.  1,  1873.  $786,(>'J9.33 ;  receipts  from  all  oilier 
sources  to  Jan.  1,  1874,  $3,563,138.28,  making  a  total  of 
rc.-cipts  of  Sl.:;i'.).s:;7.61;  disbursements,  $3,518,239.59, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $831,5<JS.02  on  Jan.  I, 
1.^74.  We  give  elsewhere  (under  the  counties)  the  true 
valuation  according  to  the  census  of  1.S70.  There  has  been 
a  great  ditVcrenco  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  State  valu- 
ation of  property  for  purposes  of  taxation.  In  IS"2  the 
^ors  returned  the  property  of  the  Slate  for  purposes 
of  taxation  at  s.His,  I ;,.",, ,'>02.  The  governor  in  his  in 
of  1873  declared  this  to  be  both  unequal  and  inaccurate, 
anil  insisted  that  a  fair  valuation  for  taxation  would  show 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  of  property  in  the  State.  As  one 
item,  the  railroads  asked  to  be  taxed  on  but  $20,000,000, 
while  $50,000,000  would  have  been  a  very  moderate  val- 
uation of  their  taxable  property  in  the  State.  A-  the  true 
valuation  of  St.  Louis  alone  in  lS~:i  was  said  to  bo 
$475,000,000,  there  was  probably  justice  in  the  remon- 
strances of  the  governor.  If  a  later  valuation  has  been 
made,  we  arc  unable  to  find  any  publication  of  it. 

I'IIHI/IIII-I-I;. — The  foreign  commerce  of  the  State,  though 


of  considerable  amount,  is  all  indirect,  it  having  little  or 
no  direct  Importation!,  Bad  St.  Louis  being  hardly  more 
than  nominally  a  port  of  entry  for  foreign  commerce.  It- 
imports  and  foreign  exports  In  1873  amounted  to $1,376,  Ulii. 

The  ports  of  New  Orleans.  Chicago,  Milwaukee-,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk  afford  it  all  ncce 
facilities  c,,i-  ii,js  purpo-i'.  Its  domestic  or  interior  com- 
merce is  of  vast  amount,  and  is  transacted  with  all  parts 
of  the  continent.  Over  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  other 
trans-continental  railways  its  freights  of  provisions,  mer- 
chandise, gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and 
coal  reach  hundreds  of  millions,  while  its  exportation  ca.-t- 
ward  of  (lour,  grain,  hardware,  iron  castings,  pig  iron,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  products  amounts  to  ttill  gmtter 
sums.  The  amount  of  this  traffic  through  the  State  an- 
nually must  greatly  exceed  #1 ,000,0(111. null. 

J!anli-g. — On  Jan.  1, 1S7.~>,  .Missouri  had  II  national  banks, 
of  which  II  were  closed  or  closing  an.  1  '.',;>  in  operation.  These 
'•'•.I  lianks  had  a  capital  of  >'.).  l!i;,.:;mt.  s:;.;is;,.:i;,o  of  ! 
on  deposit,  $8. 6lt'i,;">(')5  circulation  issued,  of  »  hidi  s.",.'.H)s,:;7'.i 
uas  still  outstanding.  There  were  also  at  that  time  •!.">  State 
hanks,  having  an  aggregate  capital  i  Q  ;  56  BUI  - 

ings  banks,  having  capital  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
S',U  ls.::ii(! :  and  'J2  private  banking-hou 

InHiii-n ,i,-,  i  \>,,,j, mi/*'*.  —  There  were  in  Missouri  in 
Jan.,  1.^71,  '•'>  lire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  of 
which  IS  were  mutual  companies.  The  joint-stock  com- 
panies had  an  aggregate  capilal  id1  s:;..'iWi.uon,  and  the 
whole  reported  aggicgatc  a.-sets  of  about  SHU  2. P. mill. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  5  life  insurance  companies 
in  the  State,  2  of  them  mutual:  the  joint  -stock  companies 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  ST, n1,. will,  and  the  whole 
reporting  assets  to  the  amount  of  $12,j89..'-M. 


I 

Of 

Of  voting 

• 

9 

Tulal  pcp- 

Males. 

Females. 

White. 

Frett 
colored. 

Slaves. 

Natives. 

Foreign- 

Density 

Ratio 
of  In- 

Illiterate. 

PKbool 

military 
»«e. 

age,  21 
and 

Citizens. 

1 

Sto  20. 

18  to  45, 
males. 

upwards, 

1810 

20  S  15 

11  390 

9,455 

17,227 

607 

3011 

1 

82 

1820 

36,544 

30,042 

55,!I.SS 

876 

lo  •'•'•> 

1  02 

21943 

1830 

140.455 

74,123 

66.327 

114,79.) 

569 

25,0911  

2  15 

110.94 

1840     383.702 

203.095   180.607 

::j:;.sss 

1,574 

58,240 

5  87 

173.  IK 

•19457 

1848 

588,971 

327,205 

201,700 

510,435 

1,7711 

76,757 

9.01 

•145,4% 

1850 

682,044 

:;.-i7.s:i-j  :;24.212 

592,004 

2,018 

87,422 

604,522 

76,592 

10,11 

77.::, 

•30,778 

273,157 

13S.24S 

262,197 

I8..2 

721,007 

402.5SI5   322.072 

634,934 

2  520 

87,207 

11.09 

8.29 

1886 

'.111,0111 

490,908 

414.093 

806,744 

2,652 

101,608 

1  3.5  2 

25.71 

311,121 

•177,090 

1800 
1870 

1.182,012'  022,201    5.VJS11 
1,721,295!  896,347.  824,948 

1,603,146 

3,572 
118,071 

llt,!i:;l  1,021,471 
1  1,499,028 

100,541 
222,207 

18.09 
26.34 

4.W2 

r,o,,r, 
222,411 

440.397 
577,803 

2491249 
852,998 

290,778 

408,206 

380,235 

Pauperism  nnd  0,-ime.— The  census  statistics  of  pauper-  | 
ism  and  crime  are  so  manifestly  incorrect  in  most  of  the 
States  that  we  hardly  feel  justified  in  inserting  them.    They 
are  at  the  most  only  relatively  true,  but  in  Missouri  they 
are  perhaps  as  fairly  reported  as  in  most  of  the  States. 
They  represent  the  persons  supported  in  almshouses  or  I 
other  places,  and  at  all  events  paupers,  in  the  year  cndin<* 
June  1,  1870,  as  2424,  and  the  cost  of  their  support  as 
SI  ill.  1 71  ;  those  remaining  and  receiving  support  on  that 
day  as  1854,  of  whom  1415  were  natives  (325  colored)  and 
43!)    foreigners;    1503    persons    were    said   to    have    been 
convicted   of   crime  during   the   year,  and   162:i  persons  I 
to  have  been  in  prison  June  1,  1870.     The  accuracy  of  ! 
these  last  statistics  may  well  be  doubted,  for  in  Dec.,  i874,  | 

•Whites  only. 


there  were  10fp9  convicts  in  the  State  penitentiary  alone, 
besides  all  those  in  the  lit  county  jails  and  those  in  the 
St.  Louis  prisons  and  houses  of  correction  ;  and  1205  had 
been  committed  to  the  State  prison  alone  between  Dee.  5, 
1872,  and  Dec.  5,  1S71. 

Kiliiritliiin. — The  school  system  of  Missouri  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  in  its  practical  workings  is  becoming  every 
year  more  efficient.  The  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  of  several 
of  the  smaller  cities  are  not  surpassed  in  excellence  by  any 
public  schools  in  the  II.  S.  The  report  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  Jan.  1,  1S7J.  gives  the  following 
particulars:  There  were  at  that  time  7483  districts  in  the 
State;  7224  school-houses  (of  which  4P>:!li  were  frame,  424 
brick,  and  21f>4  log),  having  a  total  valuation,  aside  from 
those  of  St.  Louis,  of  si. I  vs.:;:;7,  and  having  furniture  val- 
ued at  $310,304;  adding  the  value  of  school  property  in 
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St.  Louis,  ?2, 275.805,  wo  have  the  value  of  the  school 
property  of  the  State.  S(i,774,506.  In  these  school-build- 
ings were  maintained  7829  schools — viz.  7-ltil  primary  and 
common,  graded  and  ungraded.  Sli  high  schools,  and  l?si> 
colored  schools.  The  total  number  of  teachers  was  9070 
(0281  males  and  3395  females);  the  average  monthly 
wages  of  these  teachers  \v;iy  s:;i).X7  for  males  and  $30.36 
for  females.  There  were  also  reported  661  private  schools. 
During  the  year  548  new  school-houses  had  been  erect- 
ed. The  principal  of  all  the  school  funds  amounts  to 
$3,037.140.50.  The  district  school-tax  for  the  year  1874 
realized  !?1..)1  l..'!S7.(!."i,  making  the  entire  school  money 
(aside  from  extra  local  taxes  and  from  the  expenditure  on 
the  St.  Louis  schools)  $2.1S!),8B0.41.  The  enumeration  of 
children  of  school  age  (5-21)  showed  669,907  white  and 
HS.447  colored  children.  The  schools  of  St.  Louis  had  en- 
rolled Aug.  1,  ISM,  :i0.89S  (15,169  boys,  15,729  girls); 
average  attendance,  23, 105  ;  601  teachers,  or  47  pupils  to 
a  teacher;  the  annual  cost  of  tuition  per  scholur  \v;i,- 
$18.80  ;  the  average!  amount  of  teachers'  salaries,  $773.43. 
There  were  54  public  school-houses,  with  28,530  seats. 
The  total  value  of  school-houses,  lots,  and  furniture  was 
12,386,620.44.  There  were  1  normal,  6  high  schools,  44 
district  (including  the  first  eight  years  of  study),  6  colored, 
and  21  evening  school?.  The  normal  school  exclusively 
for  girls  had  220  students;  the  six  high  schools,  920;  the 
district  schools,  31,406;  the  colored  schools,  1727;  and  the 
evening  schools,  5577  scholars.  The  State  has  three  normal 
schools  for  white  teachers,  and  the  Lincoln  Institute  for 
training  colored  teachers.  The  normal  schools  are — the 


North  Missouri  Normal  School,  at  Kirksville,  with  11  teach- 
ers and  professors,  668  normal  students;  its  receipts  arc 
about  S2n. 1)1)0,  and  its  expenditures  in  1874, SIS, 7  12. 13  ;  the 
South  Missouri  Normal  school,  at  Warrensburg.  had  12  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  and  461  students;  the  receipts  and 
cxpenditu  res  were  about$15, 100;  the  S.  K.  Missouri  School, 
at  Cape  (Jirardeau,  had  5  teachers  or  professors  and  127 
scholars:  expenses  about  S3000 ;  an  edifice  for  this  school 
is  now  nearly  or  quite  finished  ;  the  Lincoln  In-lituto  had 
5  teachers.  146  students.  Its  expenses  were  J-T,  105.81. 

H'ujher  Education, — The  1'niversity  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, at  Columbia,  aims  to  be  a  university  in  the  true 
sense.  It  has  seven  distinct  departments — viz.  (1)  the 
college  proper,  founded  in  1840  ;  (2)  the  normal,  or  college 
of  instruction  in  teaching,  founded  in  1S08:  (3)  the  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  college,  in  1870;  (4)  the  school  of 
mines  and  metallurgy  at  Holla,  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  university,  1871;  (5)  the  college  of  law,  1S72: 
(6)  the  college  of  medicine,  1873;  (7)  the  department  of 
analytical  and  applied  chemistry.  The  faculty  numbers 
31,  and  the  number  of  students  in  all  departments  in  IS74 
was  553.  For  the  first  twenty-live  years  of  its  exi.-tenre 
this  university  received  no  aid  from  the  State  beyond  the 
income  from  the  seminary  lands,  which  were  hastily  and 
injudiciously  sold,  but  it  was  reorganized  in  18C6,  and  the 
new  departments  added  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent;  and 
though  the  State  has  not  been  liberal  in  aiding  it,  yet  its 
growth  has  been  rapid  and  its  progress  almost  unexampled. 
The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  tho  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  State: 


Collages  and  universities. 

Where  located. 

Year  of 
orpiniza- 

tion. 

Professors 
and  in- 

fitructors. 

Students. 

Value  of 
buildings 
and 
grounds. 

Endow- 
ment. 

Income 
from 
all 
sources. 

Volumes 
library. 

Under 
wbat 
control. 

Central  College  

Fayette  

1854 

1856 
1859 
1873 
1869 
1818 
1868 
1853 
1867 
1832 
1848 
1844 
1840 
1853 
1852 
1849 
1869 

6 
8 
25 
6 
5 
4 
4 
10 
9 
13 
5 
15 
31 
22 
5 
7 
4 

130 
16(i 
489 
81 
116 
H 
42 
235 
192 
33li 
33 
113 
417 
359 
75 
115 
80 

$10,000 
100,000 

?io:>.o(io 
25,000 

SS..-90 
10,000 

""iioo 

10,000 

M.  E.,  So. 
Christians. 
R.  C. 
Cong. 
M.  E..  So. 
M.  E. 
U.  P. 
Cumh.  P. 
R.  C. 
R.  C. 
Prot.  E. 
R.  C. 
State. 
Non-sect. 
Presb. 
Baptist. 
Disciples. 

College  of  Christian  Brothers  

St.  Louis  

Springfield 

100,000 
8,000 
75,000 
11,000 
811.000 
15,000 

25,000 

5,200 

200 
4.000 
1,000 
500 
501 
24,000 
2,000 
5,500 
7,000 
2,000 
2,500 
5,000 

Lewis  College  
Lincoln  College  

Glasgow  
Greenwood  
College  Mound  

1,200 

St.  Paul's  College..  . 

35,000 

15,000 

2,100 

St.  Vincent's  College  

Cape  Girardeau.... 

30,000 
200,000 
86,000 
100,000 

43,000 
80,000 
15,000 
8,000 

Washington  University  

St.  Louis  
Fulton 

500,000 
20,000 
250,000 

4(I.MI)il 

William  Jewell  College  
Woodland  College  

Liberty  

Independence  

Schools  of  Professional  instruction. 


Names  of  schools  for  professional  instruction. 

Location. 

Dato  of 

Or>::im7.:i. 
tion. 

No.  of 
professors 
and  in- 
Btructors. 

No.  of 
students. 

Value  of 
buildings 
and 
grounds. 

Endow- 
ment. 

Income 
from 
ail 
sources. 

Volumes 
•-    in 
•library. 

Schools  of  Theology  : 

1839 

| 

°01 

$60  000 

$10  000 

4403 

1844 

16 

19 

5  000 

Theological  School  of  Westminster  College.. 
J.  Vardeman  School  of  Theology  (Baptist), 
William  Jewell  College  

Fulton  
Liberty 

1859 
1869 

5 

43 

4000D 

J25  000 

2,000 

3,000 

Schools  of  Law  : 

1872 

6 

32 

1  000 

1867 

10 

36 

3,003 

Schools  of  Mi'diriin'  : 
Kansas  City  Col.  of  Phys.  and  Surg  

1869 

9 

11 

62,000 

1,000 

700 

Medical  College  University  of  Missouri  
Missouri  Medical  College  ;  
St.  Louis  Medical  College    ... 

Columbia  
St.  Louis  

1873 
1840 
1841 

7 
16 
17 

34 
103 
19Ci 

53,000 
90  000 

8,000 
15,381 

1  503 

Homoeopathic  Medical  College  of  Missouri... 

St.  Louis  

1858 
18115 

18 

12 

39 

17 

1,000 

2,000 
1  200 

100 

50 

1865 

3 

42 

1,200 

Schools  of  Science  : 

1870 

13 

183 

9000 

200 

School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  Univ  of  Mo 

Rolla       

1871 

8 

83 

12,000 

100,000 

12,800 

1,200 

Polytechnic  Department  Washington  Univ.. 

St.  Louis  

1857 

1L> 

38 

There  are  many  academies,  female  seminaries,  and  other 
private  schools  of  a  high  order,  mostly,  though  not  entirely, 
under  the  control  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  religious  de- 
nominations. 

Si-huol*  of  Special  Instruction. — There  are  13  orphan 
asylums  and  homes  for  children  in  tho  State,  8  of  them 
under  Roman  Catholic  control;  1  industrial  school  for 
girls,  at  St.  Louis,  and  a  home  for  the  friendless  or  old 
ladies'  home,  also  at  St.  Louis.  The  statistics  of  many  of 
these  wo  cannot  procure.  There  is  a  State  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Fulton,  which  in  1873  had  8  in- 
structors, and  had  under  instruction  during  the  year  179 
pupils;  its  buildings  and  grounds  were  valued  at  $140,000, 
anil  its  annual  expenditure  and  income  838,100,  of  which 
$17,250  was  a  State  appropriation.  There  was  also  a  pri- 
vate institution  for  deaf  mutes,  under  Roman  Catholic 
control,  at  St.  Louis,  which  had  1  teacher  and  25  pupils. 


The  State  institution  for  tho  education  of  the  blind,  at  St. 
Louis,  had  27  instructors  and  employes,  of  whom  25  were 
blind, and  93  pupils;  its  annual  expenditures  were $21, 000, 
which  was  appropriated  by  the  State.  The  Missouri  State 
lunatic  asylum  or  hospital  for  tho  insane  is  at  Fulton.  On 
Dec.  1,1874,  this  institution  had  0  officers  and  338  patients 
(206  males  and  132  females);  330  had  been  discharged 
during  the  two  years  previous,  of  whom  134  had  recovered  ; 
47  were  much  improved  ;  63  were  stationary ;  82  had  died, 
and  2  wore  not  insane.  Tho  average  number  in  the  insti- 
tution had  been  360.  Its  finances  were  not  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  asylum  itself  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  State.  The  penitentiary,  at  Jefferson  City, 
under  a  system  of  leasing  nad  become  nearly  self-support- 
ing, but  was  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition  of  discipline. 

Libraries. — According  to  the  census  of  1870,  Missouri 
had  5645  libraries,  with  an  aggregate  of  1,065,638  volumes. 
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Of  those,  1742  were  public,  with  498,996  vols.,  including  1 
State  library  of  12,000  vols.;  11  town  and  city  libraries, 
with  SU'JT  vols. ;  125  court  and  law,  with  35,104  vols. ;  50 
school  and  college,  with  44,825  (the  preceding  tables  show 
that  25  colleges  and  professional  schools  had  X5,:ioO  vols. 
in  1S74,  and  the  public  school  library  of  .St.  Louis  alone 
had  30,000  vols.  the  same  year,  making  121.300  vols.  in  20 
schools,  colleges,  etc.);  1526  Sunday-school  and  church 
libraries  were  reported  as  having  2S5.338  vols. ;  28  circu- 
lating libraries  had  112,450  vols.;  and  3903  private  libra- 
ries. ;iij(!.l!12  vols. 

.\iw»puper». — In  1870  there  were  reported  279  newspa- 
pers as  published  in  the  State,  issuing  annually  47,'J,'<o,l22 


copies,  and  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  522,866.  Of 
these,  21  were  dailies,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
86,555;  5  were  tri-weeklies,  with  13,800  circulation;  225 
were  weeklies,  with  342,361  circulation  ;  3  semi-monthly, 
with  22,000  circulation  ;  23  monthlies,  with  53,650  circula- 
tion ;  1  bi-monthly,  J500,  and  1  quarterly,  with  2000  cir- 
culation. Two  years  later  the  whole  number  was  289— 
viz.  21  daily,  5  tri-wcekly,  227  weekly,  5  semi-monthly,  2'.* 
monthly,  1  bi-monthly,  and  1  quarterly.  Many  papers  arc 
started  every  year,  but  the  failures  are  also  many.  The 
present  number  is  probably  about  325. 

I'hurrliv*. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  church  sta- 
tistics of  1870  and  1874: 


Denominatious. 

Church 
orgamza. 

lii.  i]-, 
1S70. 

Church 
edifices, 
1S70. 

Silting, 
1870. 

Church 
properly, 
1870. 

Churchci, 

1B74. 

Church 
edifices, 
1874. 

Mlnlitvn, 

1871. 

Church 
mcmticrs, 

1-74. 

Adherent 

I-,,.  1,1.1- 

tloo, 

1-71. 

Church 
propertj, 
1874. 

3,229 
7112 
13 

394 

37 
83 
f> 

2 
4 
94 
1,056 
4 
332 
144 
11 
184 
10 
105 
6 
5 

2,082 
513 
5 
229 
27 
01 
5 
2 
4 
86 
626 
3 
232 
87 
9 
166 
9 
20 
2 
« 

G91.520 

144,210 
1,150 

6s.f.i5 
12,289 

20,950 
1,800 
500 
2,100 
39,560 
165,420 
1,000 
74,5.111 
28,850 
1,901) 
'.17.5511 
3,200 
5.  so,, 
900 
1,300 

$9,709,358 
1,(I'.III.7IIM 
5,000 
514,700 
236,760 
485,650 
15,01X1 
2,000 
217,100 
788,800 

1,015.300 
22.5110 
1,210,750 
179,000 
16,900 
3,119.4-10 
142,2(10 
82,000 
2,500 
8,300 

4JB7 

1,425 
18 
460 
71 
44 
7 
3 
5 
121 
1,367 
4 
401 
161 
M 
290 
10 
111 
16 
8 

3,369 
1.097 

8 
318 
H 

41 
7 
3 
5 
107 
981 
4 
306 
108 
12 

at 

in 

60 
If 

7 

2,838 
831 
7 

200 
45 
41! 
5 

5 
86 
639 
3 
289 
tB 
8 
231 
9 
66 
10 
5 

264,673 
88,662 
1,210 
28,450 
3,406 
4,735 
512 
300 

1,322,930 
:;.lo,(ion 
6,000 
97,800 
14,200 
19,500 
2,000 
1,800 
1,800 
337.000 
61,00(1 
2,000 
113,550 
40,00(1 
4,180 
250,000 
3,200 
10,000 
1,660 
1,900 

813,002,900 
1,897,500 
12,200 
8I1,5SO 
309,500 
512,780 
23,000 
3,350 
289,500 
1,073,000 
1,916,000 
29,450 
1,647,500 
217,500 
28,400 
3,997,420 
160,000 
57,000 
7,800 
12,450 

lluplists  

Christians  and  Disciples     . 

Kv;uif,'fli.:nl  Association  

Jews  

»,67« 
89,629 

450 

28,781 

10,091 
1,051 

Methnilists  

New  Jerusalem  

Cumberland  I'resbyterlans,  etc  
Reformed  (German)  

Unitarian  

800 
2.121 
406 
400 

United  Brethren  in  Christ 

Union  

Counties. — The  following  table  gives  the  counties  of  the 
State  (114  in  number)  in  1875,  with  their  populations,  dis- 
tinguished as  male  and  female,  in  1870,  their  population 
in  I860,  and  their  true  valuation  in  1870: 


COUKTIKS. 

POJI., 

I8M. 

Main, 
1870. 

Female*, 
1870. 

SK 

True  valua- 
11,  ,11,  1870. 

Adair  

11.448 
15,137 
8,440 
12,307 
10,373 
5,087 
15,960 
11,322 
8,162 
20,765 
35,109 
4,298 
11,390 
19,202 
6.108 
17,558 
17,446 
1,455 
19,296 
9,474 
19,136 
6,707 
18,967 
15,564 
14,063 
10,292 
20.6:12 
7,982 
8,688 
8,383 
14,410 
9,858 

6,:i57 

3,915 
5,982 
30,098 
10,093 
11,607 
21,549 
10,567 
14,635 
17,401 
6,452 
11,652 

17,288 

4,218 
6,278 
55,041 
14.92S 
1  8,881 
24,648 
10,974 
9,380 
22,623 
13,067 
15,114 
15.960 

5,892 
8,014 
4.I-.I 
6,417 
5,224 
2398 
8,541 
6,850 
4,135 
10,42(1 
W.175 
2,167 

9,916 
8,108 

9,003 

10,408 
4,851 
9,913 
3,374 
7,050 
8,079 
7,582 
5.595 
10,664 
1,088 
1,480 
4,279 
7,497 
5,277 
3,256 
1,941 
3,092 
15,769 
5,312 
6,019 
10,974 
5,441 
7,578 
9,129 
3,302 
6,173! 
8,977 
2,15( 
3,148 
30.2S2 
7,893 
8,14ii 
12,6*3 
8,781 
4.724 
11,68) 
6,634 
7.S41 
8.281 

5.55.; 

7,12:i 
3,!I51 

8,890 

5.1  1:. 
2.3x9 
7,419 
5,472 
4,027 
10,345 
16,984 
2,131 

9,286 
3,003 

S.5.V, 
8,209 
722 
8,888 
4,«23 
9,223 
3,33:i 
6,617 
7,485: 
6,481 
4.6971 

10,02S 
3,893 

4,104 

6,913 
4,581 
3,101 
1,974 
2,890 
14,329 
4,781 
6,588 
10,575 
6,126 
7,057 
8,272 
3,150 
5,479 
8,256 
2,068 
8,180 
24,759 

7,o:i5 

7,234 
11,986 
5,239 
4.656 
10.934 
6.433 

7.2.;.-, 

7fi70 

8,;131 
11,850 
4,649 
8,075 
7,995 
1,817 
7,215 
9,072 
7,371 
19,486 
23,861 
2,891 

17,11!! 
4,978 

15,.r>47 
9,763 
1,235 
9,794 
6,637 
12,562 
5,491 
11,684 
13,023 
7,848 
9,097 
17,356 
5,823 
7,072 
5,892 
9.606, 
5,224 
5,654 
2,414 
6,02rt 
18,085 
X.727 
11,980 
13,186: 
7,*>7 
1  0,626  : 
9,866 
4.71.5 
6,550 
15,946 
3,ll» 
5,842 
22,913 
6.XS3 
10,344' 
14,644 
8.727 
5,182 
20,098 
X.M.; 
12.2X6 

11  9111 

$10,202,000 
8,000,000 
5,000,000 
8,808,407 
2,600,000 

8.000,000 
4,000,000 
2,106,000 

15,000,000 
20,000,000 
1,100,000 
7,000,000 
10.000,000 
1,500,000 
10,105,000 
9,000,000 
980,000 
12,000,000 
2,000,000 
9,500,000 
1,800,000 
10.560,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
7,000,000 
10,000,000 
2,800,000 
3,000,000 
2,300,000 
9.000,000 
5,000,000 
1,900,000 
1,000,000 
1,650,000 
15.5511,0011 
5,650,770 
4,500,000 
'.1.51  111.01  III 
4,000,000 
7.500,000 
9,000,000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 
9,000,000 
1,000,000 
12,406,100 
38,000,000 
6,000,000 
8,108,250 
18,000,000 
4,500,100 
3,000,000 
211,1100,000 
3.1100.000 
13.206,000 

Atchison  

Hates  

Hollinger  

Buchanan  
Butler 

Caldwell  .. 

CapeGirardeau. 
Carroll 

Carter  

Cass  
Cedar 

cbariton 

Christian  
Clark  

Clay  ..  . 

Clinton 

Cole  

Crawford  
Dade 

Dallas  

Daviess  

IK-Kalb 

Dent  

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade,  
Gentry    .  . 

Grundy  ^  
Harrison  
Henry  
Hickory  

Holt  .. 

Howell  

Johnson  

Lafayette  
Lawrence  

Lincoln  .... 

Counties. 

i'.,p. 

im, 

Maloc, 
187(1. 

Fcmalci, 
1870. 

Pop., 
1S«U. 

True  valua- 
tion, 1870. 

I.V.HIO 

16,731 

5,221; 
28,29 
5,849 
6,816 

23,780 
11,557 

8,219 
8,79) 
2,667 

ll.«:;4 
3,015 
3,019 

I2.2S-. 

8.048 
8,404 
2,692 

8,781 

9,1114 

5.27L 
4,297 

3,380 
0,r,.-< 
7,819 
1,683 

.r..i;n 
1,888 
1,079 
8.004 
9,882 
5,292 
11,829 
H.114 
6,249 
2,440 
fi.liSl 
5,512 
8,220 
9.7SO 
1..SI7 
1.572 
11,346 
3,445 
5,199 
4.257 
1*3.:  156 
11.307 
4,499 
(U87 
8,880 

1.152 
5,273 
4,828 

i,  ,d32 
6,078 
2.241 
4.'.i:!5 
6,038 
5,219 
:,.si-,s 
8,098 
8,276 

2.932 

7.HSI 
7.:i:;7 

2  5.V.I 

11.2!'.; 
2.834 
2.S!I7 

11,498 
8,609 
8,212 
2,299 
8,619 
8,135 
B,18J 
4,1(7 
2,977 
6,182 

1,604 

5,152 
1,705 
980 
4,878 
8,824 
5,214 
11,217 

6,196 
2,274 
5,566 
4,968 
7,688 
8,920 
1,909 

9,958 
3,297 
4,541! 
4,127 
167,888 
111.31  w 
4,821 
8,188 
3,431 

1.187 

4,846 

4.207 
1,621 
5,829 
2,166 
4,683 
5,209 
4,454 
8,881 
2,970 
5,158! 
2,411 
2.752 

824,948, 

9,112 
7,417 
4,088 
14,846 
6,664 
4,901 
18,838 
9,300 
6,812 
4,8.19 
10,121 
14,785 
9.71* 
8,202 

'..,:;i:> 

5.252 
3,009 
7,879 
2,447 
2,962 
9,128 
9,392 
S.7I4 
18,417 
18,86* 
9,995 
3,838 
9,207 
8,592 
11,407 
14,092 
3,173 
3.747 
16,523 
6,812 
7,249 
8,029 
1  '.ii  1.52-1 
14.699 
6,697 
8,873 
5,247 
2.284 
7,301 
7.X77 
2,400 
9,198 
8,87) 
6,067 
4  K.10 
8,839 
9,728 
5.629 
7,099 

".'i.Hi'i's 

1,1X2,012 

16,500,000 
7,000,000 
1,500,000 

IO.IXKI.000 
8,210,000 
1,600,000 
15,750,000 
4,000,000 
2,1110,000 
4.125,000 
7,000,000 
10,680,000 

3,500,000 

4,600,000 
8,400,000 
1,125,000 
3,000,000 
800,060 
850,000 
4,6  10,000 

12,000,000 
5,000,000 
15,550,000 
13.000,000 
4.500,000 
1.IKKI.IXKI 
3,500,000 
1(1.250,000 
6,000,000 
10,000,000 
1  1.1111,01111 
1,500,000 
15,650,000 
.1.1X10,000 
12.550,0(KI 
•1.55II.OOII 

511,o:i5,iKto 
13,000,000 
8,580,000 
8,2*0,000 
7,650,000 
1,850,000 
8,850,000 
9,550,000 
500,000 
4,000,000 
608,000 
2,500,000 
10,00(1.0(10 
8,050,000 
4,5511,000 
5,550,001 
3.000.000 
1.600,000 

*1,  284,922.897 

Miller 

8,616 

4,982 
11,375 
17.140 
10,405 
8,434 

13,821 
14,781 
1,287 

10,79,'t 
::,::.;:; 
2.ii:,'.i 
9,877 
is,  711.; 
10  JM 
28,076 
17,:  152 
12,445 
4,714 
11,217 
HI.  Mil 

18,908 

18,700 
3,756 
3,175 
21,304 
•1.742 
'.1,742 

MM 

351,189 
21/.72 
8,820 
10,670 
7,817 
2,339 
10,119 

11.907 
4.407 
9,618 

11.247 

Mississippi  
Moniteau  
Monroe  
Montgomery  .... 
Morgan  
New  Madrid  

Nodaway  

Ozark  

Perry  

Pettis 

Phelpe 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk  ... 

Pulaaki 

Rails  

Randolph  
Ray.. 

Reynolds  
Ripley  
St.  Charles  
St.  Clalr  

St.  Francois  
Ste.  Genevieve... 
St.  Louis  

Saline  

Scott  

Shelby  

Stoddard  
Stone  
Sullivan  
Taney  
Texas  

Vermin  

9,678 

11,719 
6,068 
10,434 
5,004 

1,721.295 

Washington  
Wayne.?. 

Webster  .  .   . 

Worth  
Wright 

Totals  

Principal  Ttjims. — 8t.  Louis  is  not  onlv  the  largest  city 
of  .Missouri,  but  of  the  .Mississippi  Valley  W.  of  that  river. 
Its  population  was  310,864  in  1870,  and  is  now  probably 
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between  400,000  and  450,000.  The  capital  of  the  State, 
Jellcrson  City,  has  between  4000  and  5000  inhabitants.  The 
other  prim'i]ial  i-itirs  an<l  towns  are— Kansas  City,  which 
lias  between  30,0110  and  (11,000  inhabitants;  St.  Joseph, 
between  20,000  and  30,000;  Hannibal,  between  10.000  and 
20,000  ;  St.  Charles,  Springfield,  Scdalia.  and  Lexington, 
each  between  5000  and  10.000  ;  Chillicothc,  Cajio  Girardeau. 
Louisiana,  Maeon,  Boonville,  and  Independence,  between 
,'!500  and  5000;  and  Warrmsburg,  Canton,  Columbia,  Pal- 
invra.  Pleasant  Hill,  Mexico,  and  Iron  Mount,  between  2000 
and  3500. 

Constitution,  Court*,  Representative*  in  Cnnyrczs. — Mis- 
souri is  now  (Nov.,  1S75)  governed  under  tho  constitution 
adopted  and  ratified  in  1S(>,3,  and  subsequently  modified  in 
1870,  but  a  new  constitution,  reported  and  adopted  by  a 
constitutional  convention  which  eat  in  1875,  was  ratified 
by  a  largo  majority  in  the  popular  vote  Oct.  30,  1875,  and 
will  probably  go  into  force  as  the  organic  law  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  political  year,  Jan.,  1 S7G,  though  this  is 
uncertain,  since  by  the  old  constitution  the  terms  of  State 
officers  do  not  expire  till  1877.  Tho  constitution  of  ISfij 
requires  that  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary 
of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  register  of  lands,  attorney- 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  schools  should  be 
chosen  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two  years,  tho  election 
taking  place  on  the  Tuesday  next  following  tho  first  Mon- 
day of  November  in  the  even  years,  and  those  elected  as- 
suming office  on  the  ensuing  January.  The  senate  consists 
of  34  members,  chosen  for  four  years,  one-half  biennially ; 
the  house  of  representatives  consists  of  138  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  Elections  are  biennial.  The  legis- 
lature assembles  in  January  of  the  odd  years,  though  called 
sessions  often  take  place  in  tho  even  years.  The  judicial 
power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  29  circuit  courts,  infe- 
rior courts,  county  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The 
supreme  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction.  It  is  composed 
of  5  justices  elected  for  ten  years.  Tho  circuit  court  judges 
are  elected  for  six  years.  Tho  State  is  entitled  to  13  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

History. — The  whole  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  its  source,  and  of  somewhat  indefinite 
breadth,  was  claimed  by  tho  French  by  virtue  of  their  dis- 
covery and  settlement.  That  portion  of  the  territory  which 
includes  the  present  State  of  Missouri  was  sometimes  called 
the  Illinois  Country,  but  was  more  definitely  known  as 
Upper  Louisiana.  Under  this  last  name  its  lead-mines  be- 
gan to  be  known  as  early  as  1720,  and  settlements  were 
made  not  long  after  at  St.  Louis,  Cape  Girardeau,  and 
(probably  about  1755)  at  St.  Genevieve.  In  1763  it  was 
ceded  to  Spain  with  the  rest  of  tho  Louisiana  or  Missis 
sippi  River  country,  while  all  E.  of  the  river  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  English.  In  1775,  St.  Louis  had  attained 
some  reputation  as  a  fur-d6pot  and  trading-station,  and 
had  about  800  inhabitants,  and  St.  Genevieve  about  half 
as  many.  New  Madrid  had  been  founded  some  time  before. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  Spain  was  at  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  these  colonies,  siding  with  her,  were  repeatedly 
in  danger  from  the  English  and  their  Indian  allies.  In 
1783  peace  came,  but  Spain  still  retained  her  colonies, 
though  she  did  little  for  them ;  St.  Louis  grew  very  slowly. 
In  1800,  Spain  ceded  her  provinces  on  the  Mississippi  to 


France,  anil  the  French  government  sold  them  to  the  U.  S. 
in  IS03.  The  U.  S.  government  immediately  divided  the 
purchased  region  into  the  Territory  of  Orleans  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  tho  latter  name  including  most  of  Ar- 
kansas. Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  anil  Dakota,  and  most 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In  1805  this  region  was  erected 
into  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  and  St.  Louis  made  the 
capital.  In  1810  tho  population  of  the  Territory  was 
20.845,  of  which  all  but  1500  were  in  the  present  limits  of 
''i  niri.  In  1812,  Louisiana  becoming  a  State,  tho  name 
of  tho  Territory  was  changed  to  Missouri  Territory.  The 
population  increased  rapidly  by  immigration,  and  in  1817 
the  Territorial  legislature  applied  to  Congress  for  liberty  to 
prepare  a  State  constitution  preliminary  to  admission  into 
the  Union.  At  this  time  the  population  of  St.  Louis  was 
above  5000,  and  that  of  tho  Territory  was  estimated  at 
60,000.  This  application  led  to  a  protracted  struggle  in 
Congress  on  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  as 
a  slave  State.  The  whole  country  was  greatly  agitated  by 
the  controversy,  and  it  was  finally  settled  by  the  passage 
of  the  bill  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  pro- 
vided that  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  Missouri,  and  might 
be  permitted  in  all  territory  W.  of  it  S.  of  the  line  of  3I>° 
30',  but  not  in  any  territory  N.  of  that  line.  This  com- 
promise was  virtually  repealed  in  1854  by  the  act  organ- 
izing the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  this  re- 
peal was  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  civil  war.  A 
convention  met  at  St.  Louis  June  12, 1820,  and  agreed  upon 
a  constitution,  which  was  duly  ratified  by  tho  people,  and 
after  some  other  conditions  exacted  by  Congress  had  been 
complied  with,  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  by 
Presidential  proclamation  Aug-.  10,  1821.  Its  subsequent 
progress  was  very  rapid,  and  its  great  resources  were 
speedily  developed.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late 
civil  war  Missouri  was  almost  equally  divided,  a  large  part 
of  the  slaveholding  population  and  some  others  being  in 
favor  of  secession.  The  people  of  tho  western  portion  of 
the  State  had  taken  sides  in  the  Kansas  troubles,  and  armed 
bodies  of  men  known  as  Missouri  "  border  ruffians "  had 
penetrated  into  Kansas  and  committed  many  outrages 
there.  A  convention  was  called  on  Feb.  28,  1861,  which 
decided  in  favor  of  remaining  in  the  Union,  but  many  of 
the  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  were  in  favor  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  for  some  time  not  only  St.  Louis,  but  the 
State,  wavered  in  the  balance.  Several  severe  battles  were 
fought  in  the  State.  On  Jan.  6,  1865,  another  constitu- 
tional convention  met  at  St.  Louis  and  adopted  a  new 
constitution,  providing  for  emancipation  and  the  changes 
induced  by  it.  This  constitution  was  further  modified  in 
1870,  and,  as  stated  elsewhere,  a  still  newer  constitution 
was  offered  to  the  people  and  adopted  Oct.  30,  1875. 

Governors  of  the  State. 

Alexander  McNair 1820-241  Hancock  Johnson  (act'g)  1857-57 

Frederick  Bates 1824-26  R.  M.  Stewart 1857-61 

John  Miller 1 826-32  [Claiborne  F.  Jackson 1861-61 


Daniel  Dunklin 1832-36 

Lilburn  N.  Boggs 1836-40 

Thomas  Reynolds 1840-44 

John  C.  Edwards 1844-48  Benjamin  Gratz  Brown..l871-73 

Austin  A.  King 1848-53  Silas  Woodson 1873-75 


Hamilton  R.  Gamble 1861-64 

Thomas  C.  Fletcher 1865-69 

Joseph  VV.  McClurg 1869-71 

Unnlnmln       !,•.:>•,     I>-.  ......       lOTI       TO 


Sterling  Price 1853-57 


Trusten  Polk 1857-57 

Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  at  Presidential  Election!. 


Charles  H.  Hardin 1875- 


Elect, 
year. 

Candidates  who  received  the  elec- 
toral vote  or  the  State. 

H 

w  > 

Popular 
vote. 

Candidates  of  the  opposition. 

Popular 
vote. 

Minority  or  third-party 
candidates. 

Popular 
rote. 

1820 
1824 

James  Monroe  P  1 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins  V.-P.  \ 
Henry  Clay  P  

3 

John  Quincy  Adams  P  1 
Richard  Rush  V.-P  / 

311 

1828 

Andrew  Jackson  V.-P  

3 

1,401 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P  1 

987 

1832 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P  
Andrew  Jackson  P  

3 

8,232 

Richard  Rush  V.-P  .... 
Henry  Clay  P  

3,422 

1836 
1840 

Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P... 
Martin  Van  Burcn  P  ( 
Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P.  I 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  
Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 

4 

4 

11,366 

29,760 

John  Sergeant  V.-P  
William  H.  Harrison  P.... 
Francis  Granger  V.-P  
William  H.  Harrison  P.... 
John  Tyler  V  -P 

7,401 
22,972 

Hugh  L.  White  P  ) 
John  Tyler  V.-P  / 

936 

1844 

James  K.  Polk  P  

1848 

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P  
Lewis  Cass  P  

7 

41,369 

Theo.  FrellnghuysenV.-P. 

31,255 

1832 

William  ().  Butler  V.-P.... 
Franklin  Pierce  P  

7 

40,077 

MillardFillmoro  V.-P.  
Wlnfleld  Scott  P.           .   . 

32,671 

1836 

William  R.  King  V.-P  
James  Buchanan  P  

9 

38,353 

William  A.  Graham  V.-P.. 
Millard  Fillmore  P 

29,984 

No  re- 

1860 

J.  C.  Brecken  ridge  V.-P... 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  P  1 

9 

58,164 

A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P  
John  Bell  P 

48,524 

William  L.  Dayton  V.-P... 
(  John  C.  Breckenridge  P. 

port. 
31,317 

1864 
1868 

Herschel  V.  Johnson  V.-P.  f 
Abraham  Lincoln  P  
Andrew  Johnson  V.-P  

9 

11 

58,801 
72,750 

Fxlward  Everett  V.-P  
George  B.  McClellan  P  
George  H.  Pendleton  V.-P. 

58,372 
31,678 

1  Abraham  Lincoln  P.  
(  Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P.. 

17,028 

1872 

Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P  
Horace  Greeley  P  

11 

85,671 

Francis  P.  BUIr,  J^V."?! 
I'lvssps  S  Grant  P 

59,788 

2  429 

B.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P  

Henry  V/ilson  V.-P  

119,196 
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For  important  statistics,  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Gov.  C.  II.  Ilardin,  Hon.  Garland  C.  Broadhead, 
State  geologist,  and  Hon.  Kichard  L).  Shannon,  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools.  L.  P.  BKOCKETT. 
Missouri,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  502. 
Missouri,  tp.  of  Hcmpstead  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1267. 
Missouri,  tp.  of  Ouachita  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  720. 
Missouri,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  770. 
Missouri,  tp.  of  Brown  co.,  111.     Pop.  1145. 
Missouri,  tp.  of  Boono  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2812. 
Missouri,  tp.  of  Chariton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  S20. 
Missou'ria  Indians,   a  tribe  originally  of  Dakota 
stock,  are  on  a  fine  reservation  in  Nebraska,  which  they 
occupy  with  the  Otocs.     Pop.  with  the  Otoes,  4(Vt. 

Missouri  City,  post-v.  of  Fishing  Hirer  tp.,  Clay  co., 
Mo.,  on  the  North  Missouri  II.  H.     P.  572. 

Missouri  Compromise,  a  name  given  to  a  law  of 
Congress  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal 
landmarks  of  the  history  of  the  U.  8.  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  I'pon  the  introduction  into  COIILTC--.  in 
the  session  of  1S1S-11I.  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  admis  ion 
of  Missouri  as  a  State,  but  prohibiting  slavery  therein,  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Southern  members  !>• 
violent  and  menacing,  and  after  long  and  brilliant  del,,it<  - 
a  compromise  was  effected,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of 
Henry  Clay.  Missouri  was  admitted  as  a  slave  Suite,  i 
nt  the  same  time  an  ordinance  was  enacted  (Feb.  28,  Is.'l  ) 
that  from  all  the  territory  W.  of  Missouri  and  X.  of  the 
parallel  of  36°  .30'  (the  southern  boundary  of  the  neu 
Stale)  slavery  should  be  for  ever  excluded.  This  I 
nient  subsisted  until  virtually  repealed  by  the  bills  which 
e-l  i hlished  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in 
I  N.I  I,  when  the  question,  thus  reopened,  became  the  occa- 
sion of  civil  war  in  Kansas  between  the  respective  par- 
tisans of  liberty  and  slavery.  This  measure  determined 
tli.'  formation  of  the  Republican  party  (ISil).  precipitated 
the  anti-shnery  issue,  and  led  to  ihe  civil  war  of  1SGI-G5, 
by  which  the  wliole  question  was  set  at  rest.  (See  Ooi  i; 
LAS,  STKI>III:N  A.,  by  llo\.  AI.I:X.  II.  STEPIIKXS,  L1..H.) 

;>1  issouri  River,  The,  next  to  the  Mississippi,  is  the 
great  river  of  North  America.  It  has  its  source  in  the 
summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  Id. (Kin  feet 
tlie  ocean-level.  A  small  lake,  near  to,  but  across,  the 
mountain-summit  from  the  Yellowstone  Lake,  sends  off  on 
its  north  we-tcrn  side  :i  stream  of  Hear  water,  H  Inch  is  the 
hc:id  of  Madison  River.  The  lake  takes  the  name  oriL'inullv 
given  to  the  river  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  I  MIC  after  ascend- 
ing the  Missouri  to  the  Three  Rivers  junction.  Thc-c  lir-t 
explorers  named  the  left  fork  (iallatin.  the  middle  .Madi 
son,  and  the  right,  which  appeared  largest.  Jefferson,  for 
the  I're-ident.  Subsequent  explorers — ('apt.  !:•  -.Miolds  in 
1859 — proved  the  Madison  to  have  the  remotest  source, 
flowing  from  the  lake.  It  lies  in  hit.  11°  19'  X.  and  Ion. 
111°  W.  From  the  head  the  waters  flow  through  a 
of  precipitous  cliffs  about  GO  miles  in  a  north-wcstuani 
direction,  and  thence  bear  N.  for  about  80  miles  to  the 
Three  Porks.  In  this  distance  the  slope  amounts  to  nearly 
3500  feet.  From  (iallatin  City,  at  the  Forks,  to  Fort  Benton, 
the  present  head  of  navigation,  the  distance  is  estimated 
in  del  iil  at  22G  miles.  The  fall  in  this  distance  is  measured 
at  1 1. ill  feet.  The  most  westerly  waters  (of  Milk  River) 
rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  Ion.  11.'!°  50',  lat.  49°  N., 
and  the  most  northerly  waters  are  in  Lake  Pa-ka-kee  in 
British  Columbia,  lat.  49°  20',  Ion.  11°  20'.  The  most 
southerly  water  feeding  the  Missouri  is  in  a  tributary  of 
the  Osage,  in  S.  W.  Missouri,  lat.  37°  8'  N.,  Ion.  93°  50'  W., 
while  its  most  easterly  waters  are  the  river's  mouth  in  the 
Missis-ippi.  hit.  ::s°45'N.,  Ion.  90°  17' W.  These  extremes 
give  an  area  now  recomputed  at  557,918  square  miles. 
Table  of  Distances  and  Elevations. 
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Below  Fort  Benton  the  river-valley  is  flanked  by  bluffs, 
the  valley  having  a  mile  of  breadth.  After  passing  the 
rapids  400  miles  below  Fort  Benton  the  navigation  of  the 
river  is  less  obstructed  by  boulders  of  primary  rock.  The 
valley  hence  has  a  mean  width  of  about  10  miles,  and  the 
river  traverses  it  from  side  to  side.  The  bluffs  on  its  bor- 
ders are  built  up  of  stratified  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  age, 
but  again  of  sand,  clay,  and  boulders.  The  valley  proper 
is  alluvial.  The  channel  proper,  like  the  alluvion,  is 
always  shifting,  each  bend  moving  farther  down,  and 
the  bars  building  up  in  the  rear  with  such  frequency  as  to 
make  the  navigation  very  uncertain,  even  for  the  most  ex- 
perienced pilots.  These  are  the  leading  traits  of  the 
channel  down  to  Sioux  City.  The  amount  of  water  dis- 
charged remains  approximately  the  same,  the  ehanncl- 
brcadth  increasing  but  little  in  1DOII  miles  of  di-lance  and 
after  receiving  the  waters  of  a  number  of  rivers  draining 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles.  Evaporation  from 
its  sandy  beds  explains  this  phenomenon.  At  Sioux  City 
it  receives  the  Big  Sioux,  and  below,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas  in  hit.  30°,  :i  distance  by  channel  of  ,iOO  miles,  the 
Missouri  receives  twelve  small  rivers  from  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri. From  the  mouth  ot  the  Kansas  the  river  flows  nearly 
eastward,  receiving  on  both  ndes  the  waters  of  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  regions.  The  river's  breadth  is  enlarged 
from  2500  to  near  :;mio  feet  :  the  ero  lection  at  the  mouth 
is  75,000  square  feet,  and  its  discharge  of  water  120,000 
feet  per  second  ;  the  upper  Mississippi  yields  only  105,000 
feet  at  the  junction. 

The  valley  of  the  Missouri  abounds  in  mineral  wealth. 
Even  the  regions  of  desert  and  shifting  sands  are  in  nianv 
portions  underlaid  by  coal,  and  the  l!!ack  Hill;  and  Wind 
River  Mountains  are  pervaded  l>v  Ihe  pnvious  metals,  while 
the  Carboniferous  beds  abound  in  lead,  iron,  marble,  and 
coal. 

The  commerce  of  the  Missouri  and  tributaries,  though 
vast,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  navigable  chan- 
nel. Yet  the  Missouri  proper  has  furnished  102  steamboat 
arrivals  at  Fort  Bentou,  a  distance  of  21*^1'  miles  up  its  chan- 
nel, up  to  1872,  one  year  giving  42  arrivals.  Tin-  following 
is  a  list  of  the  navigable  tributaries  and  their  distances  : 

Missouri  proper 2CS2 miles. 

Yellowstone 300    " 

Platte 50    " 

Kansas ir>o    " 

Osage 280     " 

Grande SO    " 

3512miles. 

The  rainfall  over  the  valley  amounts  to  20  inches  each 
year,  while  the  mean  for  the  I  'pi"'1'  Mi  i--ippi  is  35 
inches,  and  for  the  Ohio  Valley  41  inches  per  year. 

C.   li.    KnltSHKV. 

Missouri  Valley,  post-v.  of  St.  John  tp.,  Harrison 
Co.,  la.,  on  the  Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Xorth- 
western  and  the  Sioux  City  and  1'acilic  It.  Us..  ,i  miles  from 
the  Missouri  River,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Mist.  See  FOR,  by  PROK.  JOSKPII  HI:VIIY,  I. !..!>.. 
M.  N.  A.  S. 

Mistake'  [from  prefix  mil,  and  the  verb  late],  an  unin- 
tentional act  or  omission  or  error,  arising  from  ignorance. 
surprise,  imposition,  or  misplaced  confidence.  Mistakes 
are  of  two  kinds — mistakes  in  law  and  mistakes  in  fact. 
The  general  rules  of  law  appertaining  to  these  two  all 

uiiill.r  diverse.  It  is  a  fundamental  legal 
principle,  maintained  both  in  courts  of  law  and  in  courts 
of  equity,  that  mistake  or  ignorance  of  law  will  furnish  no 
excuse  for  a  violation  or  disregard  of  legal  duty,  and  will 
afford  no  ground  of  relief  against  the  consequences  of  act- 
ing upon  the  erroneous  belief.  Every  citizen  is  placed 
under  on  absolute  obligation  to  know  the  snb-i-iing  rules 
of  law  when  his  action  would  be  governed  or  atl'eeted  liv 
them,  however  limited  may  be  his  opportunities  for  acquir- 
ing such  knowledge,  and  although  from  defective  training 
or  from  natural  incapacity  I  not  amounting  to  mental  un- 
sonndu  y  he  incompetent  to  understand  Ic^al 

principles  and  distinctions.  Tins  rule  is  established  in 
order  that  the  uniform  and  efficient  execution  of  the  laws 
may  be  practically  secured,  and  that  persons  may  be  in- 
duced to  aeijnaint  themselves  with  their  legal  rights  :n>'l 
d'ltie-.  and  he  vigilant  in  the  observance  of  legal  obliga- 
tion -.  It  is  therefore  founded  upon  con^idetat  ions  of  pub- 
lic policy,  and  is  ncee--.ary  for  the  proper  administration 
of  justice.  This  rule  prevails  both  in  ci\  il  and  in  criminal 
'nrc.  If  a  criminal  offence  be  committed,  and  the 
perpetrator  net  in  ignorance  or  misapprehension  as  to  the 
prohibition  imposed  by  law.  he  will  nevertheless  be  punish- 
able to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  offended  knowingly:  it  is 
sufficient  that  he  designed  the  commis-ion  nf  an  ad  which 
the  law  forbids.  If  an  agreement  be  entered  into  in  good 
faith.  l>nt  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  its  legal  effect  or 
construction,  it  will,  notwithstanding  the  error,  he  sustained 
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as  valid  and  obligatory  upon  the  parties.  The  same  is 
true  of  other  transactions  which  involve  an  observance  of 
special  rules  of  law.  If,  for  example,  a  creditor  should 
execute  a  release  to  one  of  two  joint  debtors  on  the  erro- 
neous supposition  that  the  other  would  still  remain  respon- 
sible, the  legal  rule  would  still  be  applied  that  a  release  to 
one  rcdiuinds  to  the  benefit  of  all,  and  the  debt  would  be 
discharged.  The  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  in  ref- 
erence to  cases  of  mistake  is  very  extensive  and  of  especial 
importance,  but  no  relief  will  be  granted  when  contracts 
arc  made  or  acts  done  under  a  pure  mistake  of  law,  un- 
niingliMl  with  other  causes  of  error  or  delusion.  If,  how- 
ever, the  mistake  be  attributable  to  fraud  or  imposition 
practised  upon  one  of  the  parties,  to  undue  influence,  men- 
tal imbecility,  misplaced  confidence,  or  to  misleading  Bur- 
prise,  relict'  will  generally  be  decreed  in  equity  against  the 
enforcement  of  the  contract  or  the  consequences  of  the 
transaction.  So,  when  a  person  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment or  executed  some  conveyance  in  respect  to  his  prop- 
erty in  entire  ignorance  of  his  title  thereto,  founded  in  the 
mistake  of  a  plain  and  settled  principle  of  law,  the  obli- 
gation assumed  or  interest  transferred  will  not  usually  be 
deemed  valid,  but  may  be  set  aside  as  unjust.  In  some 
cases  there  may  be  a  mistake  of  fact  founded  upon  a  mis- 
take of  law,  and  relief  may  be  awarded  on  the  former 
ground.  Compromises  of  doubtful  claims  or  disputed 
rights  are  generally  sustained  when  the  misapprehension 
or  uncertainty  in  point  of  law  is  shared  by  both  parties  and 
no  fraud  is  practised.  Such  mutual  engagements  must  be 
entered  into  in  good  faith  by  all  the  parties  concerned,  and 
no  unwarrantable  advantage  gained  by  one  over  another. 
Courts  of  equity  favor  the  settlement  of  contested  claims, 
if  this  be  done  fairly,  and  especially  sustain  family  com- 
promises and  arrangements  when  there  are  conflicting  in- 
terests in  the  disposition  of  property  and  mutual  contro- 
versy as  to  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties. 

In  regard  to  mistakes  in  fact  a  different  rule  prevails.  It 
is  a  general  principle  that  contracts  made  or  acts  done  in 
mistake  or  ignorance  of  a  material  fact  may  be  invalidated 
or  rescinded.  The  law  presumes  that,  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  matters  of  fact  involved  in  every  transaction  cannot 
be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence,  and 
therefore  will  not  hold  a  party  responsible  for  such  know- 
ledge. The  application  of  this  rule  is  not  confined  to  cases 
where  the  mistake  has  been  occasioned  by  fraud  or  sur- 
prise, but  also  extends  to  many  cases  where  the  parties 
act  in  mutual  ignorance  or  misapprehension  as  to  thefacts 
involved  in  their  transaction,  but  innocently  and  in  good 
faith.  Thus,  a  contract  of  sale  entered  into  under  the  mu- 
tual mistake  that  the  article  sold  was  still  in  existence, 
whereas  in  fact  it  had  been  destroyed,  would  be  annulled 
both  at  law  and  in  equity.  The  same  principle  will  apply 
to  all  other  cases  where  the  parties,  upon  the  erroneous 
•apposition  of  an  existing  right,  bargain  for  its  transfer  or 
enter  into  other  dealings  in  regard  to  it.  But  a  sale  will 
not  be  rescinded  at  law  on  the  ground  of  common  mistake 
of  fact  when  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect 
by  the  delivery  of  the  article  sold,  unless  this  can  bo  re- 
turned to  the  vendor,  so  as  to  restore  him  to  the  condition 
in  which  he  was  before  the  contract  was  made.  If  this  bo 
not  possible,  the  purchaser  will  only  be  entitled  to  compen- 
sation in  damages  for  the  deficiency  in  the  value  of  the 
goods.  In  order  that  relief  may  be  given  in  any  case  of 
mistake  of  fact,  the  fact  must  be  of  a  material  character. 
The  test  of  materiality  is  whether  the  parties,  if  the  truth 
had  been  known,  would  have  engaged  in  or  completed  the 
transaction.  When  the  mistake  is  not  mutual,  but  upon 
one  side  only,  relief  will  not  generally  be  granted  unless  it 
be  occasioned  by  fraud  or  surprise  practised  upon  the  igno- 
rant party  by  the  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  When  the  parties  deal  fairly,  and  there 
is  no  legal  obligation  incumbent  upon  the  one  to  make  a 
di--r  Insure  of  his  knowledge  about  the  subject  of  their  deal- 
ings to  the  other,  the  transaction  between  them  will  be  sus- 
tainahlc.  When  the  means  of  information  are  equally  open 
to  all  parties,  it  is  presumed  that  each  relies  upon  his  own 
vigilance,  experience,  skill,  and  enterprise.  Thus,  if  a  pur- 
chaser is  aware  that  the  real  value  of  the  commodity  is  con- 
•My  greater  than  the  price  demanded,  and  knows  that 
the  vendor  is  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
enhance  the  value,  he  is  nevertheless  under  no  obligation 
to  communicate  these  facts  to  the  vendor.  But  whenever 
confidence  is  justly  reposed  by  one  party  in  the  other,  if 
there  be  undue  concealment,  relief  will  be  decreed  in  favor 
of  the  party  misled.  It  is  also  an  important  branch  of 
equity  jurisprudence  to  reform  written  agreements  and 
other  instruments  which  by  reason  of  a  mistake  of  facts  do 
net  adequately  or  accurately  express  the  intentions  of  the 
parties.  If  the  error  or  defect  be  clearly  proved  to  exist, 
and  be  material  in  its  effect,  upon  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  parties,  the  instrument  will  be  corrected  so  as  to  be 


|  conformable  to  their  real  purpose.  This  is  true  whether 
the  mistake  be  established  by  written  or  by  parol  evidence. 
For  while  it  is  a  general  rule  of  interpretation  that  oral 
evidence  shall  not  be  admitted  to  vary  the  terms  of  a  writ- 
ten instrument,  yet  this  is  not  to  be  applied  to  cases  where 
the  existence  of  the  written  instrument  itself  is  the  subject 
of  controversy.  The  mistake  may  consist  in  embodying 
too  many  or  too  few  provisions  in  the  instrument,  or  in 
erroneously  expressing  the  substance  of  the  agreement  or 
transaction.  But  if  the  language  adopted  expressed  the 
intention  of  the  parties  at  the  time  when  the  instrument 
was  drawn,  though  its  legal  effect  proves  to  be  different 
from  what  was  anticipated,  relief  will  not  be  granted,  since 
the  mistake  is  one  of  law.  Nor  will  the  court  interfere 
when  the  parties  to  the  instrument  purposely  omit  certain 
clauses,  leaving  them  to  depend  on  an  oral  understanding. 
A  written  agreement  may  be  set  aside  or  cancelled  when 
it  is  founded  upon  a  mistake  of  fact,  and  the  enforcement 
of  it  would  be  unconscientious  and  unjust.  In  all  such 
cases  a  court  of  equity  will  grant  relief  only  as  between  the 
original  parties  to  the  transaction  or  those  representing 
them.  GEO.  CHASE.  REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DwiGBT, 

Mis'tletoe  [Ang.-Sax.  mietletan],  a  popular  ncroe  for 
the  parasitical,  exogenous  shrubs  of  the  order  Loranl  ha  oe«e, 
only  a  few  of  which  are  not  true  parasites.  Of  the  three 
European  species,  the  best  known  is  the  true  mistletoe  of 
tradition,  the  \'if«-iiiii  idf/iuii,  which  grows  upon  apple,  pear, 
linden,  poplar,  and  other  trees,  but  not  very  often  upon  the 
oak.  This  plant  was  revered  by  the  ancient  Teutons  and 
Celts,  and  is  still  hung  up  at  Christmas,  and  the  old  cus- 
tom of  kissing  under  it  still  exists.  Loruntlntft  Europprns 
is  a  common  mistletoe  in  Southern  Europe.  The  most  com- 
mon North  American  mistletoe  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  f'lioradcndi-oiijiavceceni,  but  several  other  species  of  Pho- 
radendron  and  Arcenthobium  exist  within  the  limits  of  the 
U.  S.,  and  many  more  of  the  former  in  Mexico.  The  whole 
order,  which  is  not  very  clearly  distinguished  from  Santa- 
laceae,  contains  some  25  genera  and  about  400  species,  most- 
ly tropical  and  largely  American  and  Asiatic.  The  fruits 
of  many  contain  a  viscid  substance  from  which  bird-lime  is 
sometimes  made.  This  substance  doubtless  fixes  the  seeds 
to  the  bark  of  the  tree  upon  which  the  future  plant  grows. 
The  radicle  pierces  the  bark,  and  draws  nourishment  from 
the  sap  of  the  tree.  In  some  places  the  mistletoe  seriously 
injures  the  growth  of  timber  trees. 

Mis'tral  [Fr.  ;  Provencal,  mittraou ;  It.  maestro,  the 
"  master  "],  a  violent,  gusty,  and  very  dry  N.  W.  wind  that 
blows  in  winter  over  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, often  causing  great  damage  by  sea  and  land. 

Mistral'  (FR£DERIC),  b.  at  Maillane,  in  the  department 
of  Bouches  du  Rhone,  Franco,  Sept.  8,  183(1 ;  studied  juris- 
prudence at  Avignon,  and  published  in  1859  a  Provencal 
epic,  Mireio,  which  received  a  prize  from  the  Academy, 
and  was  translated  into  English  by  H.  Crichton  (London, 
1868)  and  Harriet  W.  Preston  (Boston,  1872).  The  text 
of  Gounod's  opera  Mircille  is  taken  from  this  epic. 

Mistret'ta,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Messina, 
about  10  miles  from  the  sea  and  about  65  miles  E.  S.  E. 
from  Palermo.  Mistretta  is  usually  considered  to  have 
occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Hfi/tittratum  (by 
most  writers  identified  with  Ameatratiis),  which  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  (259  B.  c.)  and  razed  to  the  ground,  the  in- 
habitants being  all  slain  or  sold  into  slavery.  The  exca- 
vations in  the  rock  which  served  the  old  town  for  granaries 
and  reservoirs,  and  which  were  repaired  by  the  Saracens, 
still  exist.  Pop.  in  1874,  11,218. 

Mi'taUj  or  Mittan,  town  of  Russia,  the  capital  of  the 
government  of  Courland,  is  situated  on  a  sandy  plain 
watered  by  the  Buller-Aa.  It  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  its 
houses  either  forming  narrow,  crooked  streets  or  lying 
separately,  surrounded  by  gardens.  Its  castle  is  a  fine 
building,  restored,  or  rather  rebuilt,  in  1739  by  Biron.  Its 
manufactures  and  trade  are  of  no  consequence.  Pop. 
23,500,  most  of  whom  are  Germans. 

Mitch'am's,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  960. 

Mitch'el  (Jons),  b.  at  Dungiven,  county  Derry,  Ire- 
land, Nov.  3, 181 5,  his  father  being  a  Unitarian  clergyman  ; 
graduated  at  Trinity  College  in  1836;  studied  law  and 
practised  for  several  years :  contributed  to  the  local  news- 
papers and  the  Belfast  Chronicle;  was  editor  of  the  Dublin 
Xiitiim  for  several  years  ;  wrote  Hur/h  0' Nell  (1844),  which 
brought  him  to  public  notice;  in  18-17  started  the  I'niinl 
Iriihmnn  in  the  interests  of  the  advanced  "Young  Ireland 
party, "and  with  the  leaders  was  arrested  in  1848,  convicted 
of  felony,  and  transported  for  fourteen  years,  but  escaped 
in  1853;  went  to  New  Yo-k  City,  where  he  started  the 
Citizen,  advocating  slavery,  but  gave  it  up,  and  started  the 
ft'Hitlirrn  I'iiizi-n  at  Richmond,  which  failed ;  resided  at 
Paris  till  the  war  broke  out ;  returned  to  Richmond,  edited 
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the  Enquirer  in  the  interests  of  the  South,  and  also  lost  two 
sons  in  its  forces  ;  returned  to  New  York  and  established 
the  Irish  Citizen,  which  soon  failed;  went  to  Ireland  in 
1874.  where,  unmolested,  he  was  elected  nnd  returned  to 
Parliament  from  Tipperary  ;  being  declared  ineligible,  he 
was  again  returned  to  Parliament,  but  further  action  was 
rendered  unnecessary  by  his  death  on  Mar.  20, 1875.  Also 
wrote  Jail  Journal  (ISM),  The  Lust  Cmiquett  of  Inland 

Perhaps  (1S01),  cditeil  the  poems  of  Thomas  Davis  MIL! 

James  C.  Mangan.  and  added  a  continuation  of  McGeoghe- 
gan's  Jfistun/  nf  Ireland. 

Mitchel  ((Jen.  OKMSBV  MCKNIGHT),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Union 
co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  28,  1S10;  resided  in  early  childhood  at 
Lebanon,  0.;  became  clerk  in  a  store  at  Miami,  0..  when 
twelve  years  old:  obtained  in  1825  an  appointment  to  a 
Ofldetehip  at  West  Point,  where  he  graduated  in  1829  in  a 
chiss  which  included  Robert  E.  Lee  and  ,lose]ih  E.  John- 
ston. He  was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  West 
Point  until  ISMI  :  studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
ami  practised  in  Cincinnati  until  1834,  when  he  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  astron- 
omy at  Cincinnati  College.  In  the  spring  of  1842  he  gave 
a  course  of  public  lectures  on  astronomy,  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
telescope  and  theerection  of  an  observatory.  Prof.  Mitehcl 
was  commissioned  to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus  in 
Europe,  where  ho  contracted  for  the  telescope  with  Mcrz 
and  Mahler  of  Munich.  The  cornerstone  of  the  observatory 
was  laid  by  John  Quincy  Adams  Nov.  10,  1843,  on  Mount 
Adams,  within  the  city  limits,  and  the  building  was  form- 
ally opened  with  the  new  telescope  Apr.  14,  1815.  The 
building  of  Cincinnati  College  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire  during  the  same  year,  and  Prof.  Mitchel  receiving  no 
salary  as  director  of  the  observatory,  he  was  obliged  to 
look  elsewhere  for  means  of  support.  He  accordingly 
divided  his  energies  between  his  astronomical  ohser\:t 
tions,  the  delivery  of  popular  lectures  on  astronomy,  and 
railroad  surveys.  He  served  as  adjutant-general  of  Ohio 
1848-49,  and  made  two  voyages  to  Europe  (1853  and  1  s:,  I  ] 
as  chief  engineer  and  agent  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
R.  R.  The  great  work  of  Prof.  Mitchel's  life  was  the 
stimulus  given  to  astronomy  by  his  popular  lectures,  which 
were  the  direct  cause  of  the  establishment  of  observatories 
at  Albany.  Clinton,  and  Allegheny  City,  nnd  his  siicccss 
at  Cincinnati  probably  had  an  influence  upon  the  speedier 
establishment  of  the  observatories  at  Washington  and 
Cambridge.  He  established  in  July,  184fi,  a  popular  scien- 
tific journal  entitled  The  Sidereal  Memmnffi-.  which  was 
discontinued  in  1848  from  lack  of  support.  In  it.  and  in 
a  school  edition  of  Burritt's  '/Vo</my,////  -,/'  tin'  llxirt-n* 
which  he  prepared  in  1849,  Prof.  Mitchel  published  \n^ 
observations  upon  double  stars  in  so  far  as  they  have  yet 
been  given  to  the  world.  In  1848,  acting  upon  a  sugges- 
tion of  Prof.  Sears  C.  Walker,  he  invented  a  chronograph 
for  automatically  measuring  and  recording  right  ascen- 
sions by  electro-magnetic  mechanism,  nearly  at  the  time  a 
similar  apparatus  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Locke.  In  1849 
he  devised  a  declinometer,  or  apparatus  for  the  accurate 
measurement  of  largo  differences  of  declinations,  which 
after  successive  improvements  was  in  1854  attached  to 
the  equatorial,  the  hitter  instrument  having  been  firmly 
clamped  to  the  meridian.  During  the  ensuing  five  years 
(1854-59)  many  zones  of  faint  stars  were  observed  by  its 
means,  and  nearly  50,000  observations  were  accumulated. 
Among  the  other  achievements  of  Prof.  Mitchel  may  be 
mentioned  his  discovery  of  the  duplicity  of  certain  stars, 
notably  Antares  ;  his  numerous  unpublished  observations 
of  nebulae,  solar  spots,  double  stars,  and  comets  (chiefly 
made  in  1848-49)  ;  his  determination  of  the  longitude  of 
Cincinnati  with  reference  to  Washington  and  St.  Louis  : 
the  invention  of  an  apparatus  for  personal  equation  ;  and 
the  training  of  competent  and  enthusiastic  astronomical 
observers,  especially  Mr.  Henry  Twitchell,  who  as  assistant 
at  the  Cincinnati  Observatory  from  1846  to  1860  carefully 
executed  the  work  laid  out  for  him,  and  lent  important  aid 
in  the  construction  of  apparatus.  In  Aug.,  1859,  after  it 
became  evident  that  no  provision  would  be  made  in  Cin- 
cinnati for  the  independent  support  of  the  observatory  in 
that  city,  Prof.  Mitchcl  accepted  the  post  of  director  of  the 
Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  which  had  been 
erected  in  accordance  with  plans  furnished  by  him  five 
years  before.  Here,  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  George 
W.  Hough,  he  constructed  an  improved  declinometer,  which 
has  since  proved  eminently  useful.  In  1861  Prof.  Mitchel 
tendered  his  military  services  to  his  country,  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Aug.  9,  and  ordered  to  the 
department  of  Ohio.  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  forced 
march  into  Northern  Alabama,  seizing  the  railway  between 
Corinth  and  Chattanooga,  was  made  major-general  Apr. 
11,  1862,  and  given  the  command  of  the  department  of  the 
South  in  September ;  but  while  making  energetic  prepa- 


rations for  the  coming  campaign  was  seized  with  yellow 
fever,  and  d.  at  lieaufort,  S.  C.,  Oct.  30,  1862.  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  his  name  was  conferred  upon  the  ob- 
servatory he  had  created  at  Cincinnati,  which  has  since 
been  rebuilt  at  Mount  Lookout,  and  its  support  assumed 
by  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  His  principal  publications,  were 
The  Planetary  ami  Stellar  World*  ( ls4S)  and  The  Orbs  nf 
Heaven  (1851).  A  memoir  was  published  in  18f>5  by  Rev. 
P.  C.  Headley.  CLEVELAND  ABBE. 

Mitch'ell,  post-v.  of  Perth  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the 
Goderich  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  '.'.'1  miles 
S.  E.  of  Goderich.  It  has  1  weekly  newspaper,  manu- 
factories, 8  churches,  and  a  town-hall,  and  has  a  good 
trade  in  agricultural  products.  Pop.  of  sub-district,  Iso2. 

Mitchell,  county  of  S.  W.  Georgia.  Area,  450  square 
miles.  It  is  level,  well  timbered,  and  fertile.  Cotton  and 
corn  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  navigable  Flint  River,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
South-western  R.  R.  Cup.  Camilla.  Pop.  6633. 

Mitchell,  county  of  Iowa,  bounded  N.  by  Minnesota. 
Area,  576  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile. 
Grain  is  the  leading  product.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Red  Cedar  and  Little  Cedar  rivers  and  the  Cedar  Fallb 
and  Minnesota  R.R.  Cap.  Usage.  Pop.  !).>!'. 

Mitchell,  county  of  N.  Kansas.  Area,  720  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Solomon  River,  is  quite  well 
timbered,  and  well  adapted  to  growing  stock  and  grain. 
In  the  S.  there  are  saline  lands.  Cap.  Heloit.  Pop. 

Mitchell,  county  of  Xorth  Carolina,  bounded  N.  \V.  by 
Tennessee.  Area,  530  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous, 
and  abounds  in  iron,  chrome,  rutile,  and  other  valuable 
mineral-.  Sheet  mica  is  mined  :m<l  exported.  Fine  mar- 
ble and  beautiful  talc  .-late-  are  found.  Grain  is  produced 
in  the  fertile  valleys.  Cap.  liakersville.  Pop.  47uj. 

Mitchell,  tp.  of  Cross  co..  Ark.     Pop.  f>70. 

Mitchell,  post-v.  of  Marion  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.. 
on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  and  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  K.  Rs.,  has  2  weekly  newspapers,  ami  is 
engaged  in  the  produce  trade.  Pop.  H'-r. 

Mitchell,  po*t-v.  ami  tp.  of  Mitchell  Co.,  la.,  on  the 
Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota  R.R.  Pop.  of  v.  829;  of  tp. 
1228. 

Mitchell,  tp.  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1121. 

Mitchell  (DAVID  BRADIE).  b.  in  Scotland  Oct.  1!-'.  17of>; 
removed  in  1783  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  be  ha(J  become 
heir  to  an  estate;  was  chosen  solicitor-genera!  of  Georgia 
1795;  major-general  of  militia  1801;  governor  of  Georgia 
1809-):;  and  IM.">-I7;  made  a  treaty  with  the  Creeks  Isl.s. 
D.  at  Millcdgeville  Apr.  22,  1837. 

Mitchell  (DoNAin  GIIAXT),  "Ik  Marvel,"  b.  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  Apr..  1SL'2  ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  lull:  | 
three  years  on  a  farm  :  travelled  in  Kurope  ;  be^an  to  stn«ly 
law  in  1841!  in  New  York  ;  published  /•',<»*  /l/,niun:i«  (  IM7:. 
The  lint/!-  Summer  (1849),  a  record  of  his  observations  in 
1848  in  Paris:  The  Li,r;,nette  (1860),  ttneriu  •/  a  lt,«-h- 
elnr  (1850),  Dream  Life  ( IS.'il  |  ;  was  I".  S.  consul  at  Venice 
it)  I'mlifi-  Dainrj*  was  published  in  1854;  in  IS."):,  he 
settled  upon  his  farm  near  New  Haven,  Conn.;  published 

(1863)    Ml/    Farm    of    Erfi/rimml ;     Wet     Hill/*    <ll    Eili/nrood 

(1864),  Seven  Stnriet  (1865),  Doctor  Johni  (1867),'  Rural 
Hlinli'rt  (1867).  He  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  pleas- 
ing of  American  authors. 

Mitchell  (ELISHA),  D.  D..  b.  in  Washington,  Conn., 
Aug.  19,  1793  :  graduated  at  Yale  1813  ;  was  a  tutor  there 
1816-18;  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  1817-25,  and  afterwards  professor  of  chem- 
i"try  :  was  ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1S21  ; 
was  State  surveyor,  nnd  lost  his  life,  June  27,  1857,  upon 
the  Black  Dome,  or  Mitchell's  High  Peak,  the  highest 
point  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  was  buried  upon 
its  top. 

Mitchell  ( Jons),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England ;  settled 
at  Urbanna,  Va.,  about  1700.  Devoting  himself  to  botany, 
his  information  was  of  value  to  Linnieus,  who  named  for 
him  the  Mit>  1,,  [[<t  ripens:  prepared  a  Mnp  <>f  the  Jlritish 
and  French  Dominion*,  in  Xorth  Amrrira  |17.'>5);  wrote 
Contest  in  America  betirein  fir><it  lli-ilnni  nnd  Frnnee.  ttr. 
(1757),  and  Present  State  of  Great  Ilritain  and  North 
America  (1767);  published  essays  on  Different  Culnrt  of 
l'en/i/e,  1'iitimh,  and  Electrical  Cohesion  in  1'hil.  Trim*., 
vols.  xliii.,  xlv.,  li.  Returned  to  England  about  1707, 
where  he  d.  Mar..  I7iV<.  His  tracts  on  botany  were  pub- 
lished in  1769  as  DUtertatio  brcviit  <!>•  /'n'n<-ij>ii»  /!«t'ntiei>- 
rttm  et  Zootoyorttnt,  etc.  Among  his  unpublished  MSS.  a 
paper  on  the  yellow  fever  as  it  appeared  in  Virginia  in 
1737, 1741,  and  1742  was  valuable  to  Dr.  Rush  in  his  expe- 
rience with  that  epidemic  in  1793,  and  was  published  in 
the  Am.  and  Med.  Keg.,  vol.  iv. 
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Mitchell  (Jons),  b.  at  Chester,  Conn.,  Dec.  29,  1794; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1821 ;  studied  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  became  a  Congregational  clergy- 
man ;  edited  the  New  Haven  Christian  Spectator  1821-211 ; 
licensed  to  preach  1829 ;  pastor  of  the  First  church  at  Fair- 
haven,  Conn.,  18:10-38,  and  of  the  Edwards  church,  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  1836-42,  when  the  state  of  his  health  forced 
him  to  abandon  preaching,  and  he  made  a  European  tour, 
after  which  he  settled  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  devoted  him- 
self, as  far  as  feeble  health  would  permit,  to  literary  avoca- 
tions. He  published  The  Prafticnl  Chnrch  Member  (1835), 
A  (littilf  to  tlic  I'rinciplei  and  Practices  of  the  Conyreya- 
tinnul  ChnrcheK  of  New  England  (Northampton,  1838),  Let- 
ters to  a  Dislielierer  in  Revival*,  Notes  from  Over  the  Sea 
(2  vols.,  1844),  Rcminifeencet  of  Scenes  and  Characters  in 
College,  lii/  n  'llrai/nate  of  Yale  of  the  Class  of  1821  (New 
Haven,  1847),  My  Mother,  or  Recollections  of  Maternal  In- 
fluence (1849),  and  a  novel,  Iluchel  KM,  or  the  Disowned, 
a  Tale  of  Country  Life,  besides  occasional  sermons  and 
magazine  articles.  In  his  later  years  he  took  some  part 
in  politics,  and  was  once  or  twice  a  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut legislature.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  culture  and 
rare  excellence  of  character.  D.  at  Stratford  Apr.  28. 1870. 

Mitchell  (Jons  KEARSLEV),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Shepherds- 
town.  Va.,  May  12,  1798;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  1819  ;  made  three  voyages  to  China  as  ship's 
surgeon;  settled  in  1822  in  Philadelphia;  began  in  1824 
to  lecture  on  physiology  and  institutes  of  medicine  in  the 
Philadelphia  Institute  ;  became  in  1826  professor  of  chem- 
istry there;  in  1833  began  to  lecture  in  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute on  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  ;  became  professor  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College  1841 ;  author  of  many  valuable  lectures,  es- 
says, and  scientific  papers,  a  volume  of  poems,  and  a 
treatise  On  the  CryptotjamonK  Orir/in  of  Malarious  and 
Epidemical  Fevers.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Apr.  4,  1858. 

Mitchell  (MARIA),  b.  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Aug.  1, 
1818,  of  Quaker  parentage;  assisted  her  father  in  his  fa- 
vorite astronomical  studies ;  gave  special  attention  to  the 
study  of  nebula)  and  of  comets  ;  received  in  1847  a  gold 
medal  from  the  king  of  Denmark  for  the  discovery  of  a 
comet ;  was  afterwards  employed  upon  the  Coast  Survey 
and  the  N<tnti<-t<l  Afrnanac  ;  became  in  1865  professor  of 
astronomy  in  Vassar  College,  and  is  a  member  of  various 
learned  societies. 

Mitchell  (NAHUM),  b.  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Feb. 
12,  1709  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1789 ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1792;  was  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
1798-1812,  except  one  term  in  Congress  1803-05  ;  State  sen- 
ator 1813-14;  circuit  judge  1811-19;  chief-justice  of  com- 
mon pleas  1819-21 ;  treasurer  1822-27  ;  commissioner  for 
settling  boundaries  between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Isl- 
and and  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  librarian 
and  treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  for 
several  years,  and  filled  numerous  other  posts  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  With  Bartholomew  Brown  he  edited  the 
llriili/emater  Collection  of  Sacred  Music,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  standard  in  New  England,  more  than 
100,000  copies  having  been  sold.  Judge  Mitchell  will  be 
chiefly  remembered,  however,  for  his  History  ofllridgeioater 
(1840),  the  first  extended  and  accurate  town-history  pub- 
lished in  America,  with  genealogical  tables.  Judge  Mitchell 
was  descended  from  Experience  Mitchell,  prominent  among 
the  early  Pilgrims.  D.  at  East  Bridgewater  Aug.  1,  1853. 

Mitchell  (Hon.  PETER),  b.  at  Newcastle,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Jan.  4,1824;  entered  public  life  in  1856,  and  has 
since  been  distinguished  as  a  legislator  and  leader  of  the 
confederation  party  in  his  native  province,  in  which  he 
has  held  important  public  positions.  Since  1867  he  has 
been  minister  of  marine  and  fisheries  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Mitchell  (ROBERT  B.),  b.  in  Richland  eo.,  0.,  1828; 
educated  at  Washington  College,  Pa. ;  became  a  lawyer ; 
served  as  un  officer  of  Ohio  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war; 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Kansas  struggle,  having  gone 
thither  in  1856;  was  treasurer  of  Kansas  1858-61;  adju- 
tant-general 1860-61 ;  in  the  V.  S.  volunteer  service  during 
the  war  of  1861-65,  at  first  a  colonel,  and  afterwards  as 
brigadier-general;  was  badly  wounded  at  the  Wilson's 
Creek  fight,  and  was  governor  of  New  Mexico  1865-67. 

Mitchell  (SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS),  b.  in  Connecticut  in 
1792 ;  removed  in  early  life  to  Philadelphia ;  published  a 
series  of  twenty-four  geographical  works  which  attained  a 
wide  popularity;  d.  in  Philadelphia  Dec.  20,  1868. 

Mitchell  (S.  WEIR),  M.  D.,  b.  Feb.  15,  1829,  in  Phila- 
delphia, a  son  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell ;  graduated  in  1850  at 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College ;  well  known  for  his  researches 
on  serpent-poisons,  nerve-physiology,  the  respiration  of 
tortoises,  etc.,  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions, 
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etc. ;  author  of  a  work  on  the  Cryptogamous  Origin  of  Ma- 
larious and  Kpiflemic  Fevers,  etc. 

Mitchell  (STEPHEN  Mix),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  Dec.  20,  1743;  graduated  at  Yale  1763;  was  tutor 
there  1766-69;  became  a  lawyer  of  his  native  town  1772; 
associate  judge  of  the  Hartford  county  court  1779,  its  pre- 
siding judge  1790  ;  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  the  State 
1795,  its  chief-justice  1807-14;  was  in  Congress  1783  and 
1785;  U.  S.  Senator  1793-95.  D.  at  Wethersfield  Sept. 
30,  1835. 

Mitchell  (Sir  THOMAS  LIVINGSTONE),  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S., 
b.  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  in  1792  ;  entered  the  army  in 
Portugal  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  was  aide-de-camp  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  and  afterwards  on  the  staff  of  the 
quartermaster-general  till  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  war; 
was  afterwards  sent  back  to  Spain  as  a  member  of  Sir 
Henry  Torrens'  survey  of  the  fields  of  battle;  in  1827  was 
appointed  deputy  surveyor-general  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  ultimately  became  surveyor-general,  filling  that  post 
until  his  death.  In  that  capacity  he  conducted  four  daring 
expeditions  into  the  great  deserts  of  Australia;  discovered 
Mount  Byna,  the  vast  region  called  Australia  Felix,  the 
Red,  Peel,  Nammoy,  and  Victoria  rivers,  explored  the 
courses  of  the  Darling  and  Glenelg  rivers,  and  mapped  out  a 
practicable  route  between  the  colonies  of  \rictoria  and  South. 
Australia.  He  published  in  1838  an  account  of  his  first 
three  expeditions,  and  in  1848  his  Journal  of  the  heroic 
but  unsuccessful  effort  to  reach  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
from  Sydney.  He  also  published  several  elementary  geo- 
graphical and  military  treatises,  and  an  account  of  a 
"boomerang  propeller  "invented  by  him  for  steam  vessels. 
He  was  knighted  in  1839,  made  a  colonel  in  1854.  D.  at 
Park  Hall,  near  Sydney,  Oct.  5,  1855. 

Mitchell  (WILLIAM  L.),  b.  Aug.  25, 1805,  in  Henry  co., 
Va. ;  moved  to  Georgia  when  a  boy;  graduated  at  the 
State  University  in  1825 ;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar;  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  in 
1867,  after  the  death  of  Judge  Lumpkin,  was  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Lumpkin  Law  School,  one  of  the  departments 
of  the  State  University,  which  he  still  holds.  He  has  also 
been  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  university  for  a  number  of 
years.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Mitchell's,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1251. 

Mitchell's,  tp.  of  Bertie  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  856. 

Mitchell's  High  Peak.    See  BLACK  MOUNTAIN. 

Mitchell's  Mills,  post-tp.  of  Elmore  co.,  Ala.    P.  640. 

Mitch'elltree,  tp.  of  Martin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1026. 

Mitch'ellville,  post-v.  of  Polk  co.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  and  the  DCS  Moines  Valley  R.  Rs. 

Mitch'ie,  post-v.  (called  also  SELMA  LANDING)  and  tp. 
in  Monroe  co.,  111.,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  799. 

>I  itch 'ill  (SAMUEL  LATHAM),  M.D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Plan- 
dome,  North  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  20,  1764;  took  his 
medical  degree  at  Edinburgh  1786;  studied  law,  and  was 
a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Six  Nations  1788;  became 
in  1792  professor  of  chemistry,  etc.  in  Columbia  College ; 
was  1797—1813  editor  of  the  Medical  Repository;  was  in 
Congress  1801-04  and  1810-13;  U.S.  Senator  1804-09; 
held  professorships  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, N.  Y.,  1808-26;  vice-president  of  the  Rutgers  Med- 
ical School  1826-30 ;  was  active  in  establishing  learned 
societies  and  in  scientific  observation  ;  author  of  several 
works,  mostly  upon  natural  and  physical  science,  besides 
numerous  papers  of  value.  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of 
natural  science  in  America.  D.  in  New  York  Sept.  7,  1831. 

Mite.    See  ACAHUS. 

Mit'ford  (MARY  RUSSELL),  b.  at  Alnsford,  Hants.  Dec. 
16,  1786;  published  in  early  life  some  volumes  of  poems, 
and  then  became  a  successful  and  highly  popular  prose- 
writer.  Her  principal  works  are  Our  Village,  a  series  of 
pleasant  sketches  (5  vols.,  1824-32),  Relford  Reyis,  Country 
Stories,  Recollections  (1852),  Atkerton  and  other  Tales 
(1854),  and  a  number  of  dramas,  of  which  Riemi  (1828) 
was  the  most  successful.  (See  her  Life  and  Correspondence, 
edited  by  Rev.  A.  G.  K.  L'Estrangc,  3  vols.,  1869.)  D.  Jan. 
10,  1855. 

Mitford  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  London  Feb.  10,  1744;  was 
educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  studied 
little  but  Greek ;  retired  to  his  Hampshire  estate,  and 
often  sat  in  Parliament;  became  professor  of  history  in 
the  Royal  Academy ;  wrote  An  Inquiry  into  the  Principles 
of  Harmony  in  Languages  (2d  ed.  1804),  and  History  of 
C/reece  (5  vols.,  1784-1815),  long  regarded  as  a  standard 
work.  It  is  written  from  the  aristocratic  standpoint.  The 
best  edition  (8  vols.,  8vo,  1838)  has  the  notes  of  his  brother, 
Lord  Redesdale.  Mitford  d.  Feb.  8,  1827. 

Mith'ra,  or  Mithras  [Sansk.  Mitra],  one  of  the  earliest 
divinities  of  the  Aryan  race,  whose  worship,  well  known  to 
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MITHKIDATES   VI.— MITKE-SHELL. 


the  Indians  in  Vcdic  times,  was  considerably  modified  by 
the  Mazdcism  of  Zurathrestra,  subsequently  greatly  ex- 
tended in  the  later  Persian  empire,  and  even  became  a  , 
favorite  ut  Koine  and  the  Western  cities  during  the  second 
and  third  centuries  A.  ».  Mi  thru  in  the  Zendic  religion 
was  originally  the  highest  of  the  twenty-eight  divinities 
of  the  second  class  in  the  Persian  pantheon,  and  of  the 
seven  «M«/m«/«iH'/»  subordinate  to  the  I/.ed  or  ruler  of  the 
universe:  but  at  a  later  day  he  became  the  equal,  and  ulti-  1 
malelv  the  superior,  of  Ormuzd,  and  was  identified  with 
the  Sun  himself.  Monuments  of  the  Mithra-worship  have 
been  found  in  Home,  and  e\cn  at  Marseilles  and  Frankfort- 
on-thc-Main,in  which  the  god  is  represented  us  a  beautiful 
youth  clad  in  Phrygian  garb,  kneeling  upon  an  ox.  into 
w -hose  neck  he  plunges  a  knife,  and  surrounded  by  allegori- 
cal emblems  of  the  sun  and  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 
The  "  mysteries  "  of  Mithra  were  a  peculiar  feature  of  this 
religion  ;  they  were  celebrated  chiefly  at  the  winter  solstice, 
Bee.  25.  The  Mithra-worship  was  suppressed  by  law  in 
the  Roman  empire  :;7S  A.  ]>.,  but  lingered  for  centuries  in 
the  Hast,  until  extinguished  by  Islam,  (Sec  I.ajard's  great 
work,  Lc  Citlte  dc  jfiihra,  and  K.  ().  Miiller's  M<>iiHintntn 
of  Ancient  Art.} 

Mithrida'tCS  VI. >  king  of  Pontus,  surnamed  Eri'ATOR, 
or  more  generally  THK  GREAT,  b.  at  Sinopc,  llu:  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  in  K!C  u.  r. ;  succeeded  his  father  in  124  B.C.; 
conquered  during  the  first  period  of  his  reign  the  territo- 
ries along  the  northern  coast  of  the  Euxinc  us  far  as  Chcr- 
sonesus  Tauriea;  incorporated  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus 
farther  to  the  W.  ;  turned  then  to  the  countries  S.  of  the 
Euxine,  attacked  Cappadocia  and  liithynia,  and  met  here 
with  the  Romans.  Three  wars  on-nird.  known  in  the  his- 
torv  of  Home  as  the  Mithridatic  wars — namely  (1  ) 
K.  .:.  :  (-')  S.VSL'  u.  r. :  and  (3)  "4-fifi  n.  r.  They  a're  fully  de- 
scribed under  Srt.i.A,  Lrcfl.t.rs.  and  POMPKY.  and  ended 
with  the  complete  del'eat  of  Mithridates,  who  retreated 
behind  the  Euxine,  and  killed  himself  at  Panticap:cum. 
where  he  wa*  besieged  by  his  own  son,  Pharnaccs,  in  fi3 
u.  c.  Nevertheless,  the  Romans  considered  him  as  the 
most  formidable  enemy  the  republic  had  ever  had  to  eon- 
tend  with,  and  be  wa>  evidently  a  highly  gifted  man,  both 
as  a  general  and  a  statesman,  lie  had  received  a  (iieek 
education  ami  spoke  twenty-two  languages,  and,  although 
he  was  an  Asiatic  despot  in  all  his  mea-uie-;  and  in  his 
whole  character,  lie  had  a  line  taste  for  art  and  science. 
His  collection  of  gems  and  his  library  of  medical  books 
were  very  celcl>ralc>l. 

Mit'la  [Aztec.  .\Hi-tlnn,  "place  of  the  dead"],  a  vast 
ruined  city  in  Mexico,  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Oaxaca,  sii| 
to  have  been  built  by  predecessors  of  the  Zapotcco  race, 
who  now  occupy  that  region.  The  monuments,  consisting 
of  immense  palaces  and  temples,  arc  adorned  with  a  high 
degree  of  art,  and  arc  still  in  tolerable  preservation.  (Sec 
Charnay's  Iluines  amfricainen  (1860)  and  the  accompanying 
magnificent  collection  of  photographs.) 

Mitrailleuse',  a   gun    in   which  several  barrels  arc 

combined  in  order  to  produce  a  greater  efl'eet  by  the  rapid 

succession  of  a  number  of  shots.  Mitrailleuses  existed  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century.  They  were  called  l.-tllin>i- 

uriiiiiin  at  that  time;  and  artistically  elaborated  spccii s. 

among  which  are  also  some  breech-loaders,  are  found  in 
the  arsenals  and  museums  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople. Moscow,  and  Sigmaringcii.  The  Scaligers  ut 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany  in  the  Smalkaldian  war.  and  Austria  in  the 
wars  against  Turkey,  used  this  kind  of  guns,  lint  the 
ancient  mitra  illen^c  differs  from  the  modern  both  in  dimen- 
sions ami  in  the  position  of  the  barrels.  A  peculiar  kind 
of  mitrailleuse  was  the  t*[,in<i<il.  each  barrel  being  loaded 
with  several  shots,  which,  by  a  slowly-burning  charge,  were 
discharged  one  after  the  other.  The  i'n/iin:/i,l  was  used  not 
only  in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  also  recently — by  the  Danes 
in  1848-50  and  1863-R4.  At  the  storming  of  Diippcl  the 
Prussians  took  about  thirty  such  guns.  As  it  became  evi- 
dent, however,  that  a  case-shot  from  n  single-barrelled 
gun  produced  the  same  effect  as  the  mitrailleuse,  but  in  a 
higher  degree,  the  mitrailleuse  went  generally  out  of  use 
until  recently  an  American  inventor  brought  the  old 
gun  into  fashion  again  under  a  new  form.  (See  G  AILING 
POTTO 

Mi'tre  [Lat.  mltm  ;  Or.  furpo],  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  (Latin  rite),  the  official  head-dress  of  bishops  and 
of  certain  abbots  and  other  dignitaries.  It  has  two  points, 
and  symbolizes  the  cloven  tongues  of  fire  which  sat  upon 
the  apostles'  heads  at  the  great  Pentecostal  season.  It  is 
made  of  the  richest  and  most  costly  materials. 

Mitre  (Gen.  BARTOLOME),  b.  at  Buenos  Ayres  June  26, 
1821 ;  received  a  careful  education,  and  early  distinguished 
himself  in  literature;  resided  at  Montevideo  during  the 
earlier  period  of  the  nine  years'  siege  of  that  city,  and 


aided  in  the  defence  both  with  sword  and  pen  while  en- 
gaged in  historical  researches ;  in  1840  proceeded  to  Bolivia, 
where  he  became  a  journalist  and  instructor  in  tactics  at  a 
military  college,  published  a  romance  entitled  Ln  ,SV, '/,,,/. 
and  was  engaged  as  an  officer  of  the  Bolivian  army  in  a 
war  with  Peru;  afterwards  resided  in  Valparaiso,  Chili, 
founded  a  newspaper,  became  favorably  known  as  a  poet, 
took  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  was  once  exiled  to  Peru 
for  his  supposed  connection  with  a  conspiracy  set  on  foot 
by  the  liberal  party  ;  returned  to  Montevideo  in  time  to 
take  an  active  part  as  colonel  of  artillery  in  the  overthrow 
of  Rosas  at  Monte  Caseros,  Feb.  3,  1852;  was  a  leader  in 
the  movement  at  Buenos  Ayrcs  against  (Jen.  I'rqui/.a  in 
the  following  September,  resulting  in  the  quasi  independ- 
ence of  that  province  from  the  Argentine  Confederation. 
Mitre  engaged  in  .journalism,  literature,  and  politics  ;  wrote 
his  principal  work,  lllntn>  /./  <//  />'• /;/r«j«/ /  was  minister  of 
war  under  the  administration  of  Ohligado  and  Alsina,  in 
which  capacity  he  led  the  provincial  forces  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Prcs.  Urquiza,  which  terminated  in  a  defeat 
at  ( 'epeda,  Oct.  23,  1851),  and  resulted  in  the  reunion  of  the 
seceded  province  to  the  Argentine  Confederation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty  of  San  Jose  do  Flores.  Xov.  10, 
1859.  Mitre  was  chosen  governor  of  Buenos  A  vres  in  Mav, 
I860;  was  made  brigadier-general  in  July,  and  new  diffi- 
culties having  arisen  with  the  federal  government  in  Isiil, 
he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  national  forces  un- 
der command  of  (Jen.  Urquiza  at  Pavon,  Sept.  II  of  that 
year.  As  a  consequence,  Prcs.  Dcrqui  was  forced  to  re- 
sign, the  "Confederation"  was  dissolved.  Mitre  became 
j. resident  ml  iiitirini  in  October,  and  called  a  congress, 
which  met  at  Buenos  Ayrcs  May  2.'>,  1S(12,  and  formed  a 
constitution  for  the  nation,  which  was  thenceforth  stvled 
the  ••  Argentine  Republic."  Mitre  was  elected  prc.-idem  for 
six  years  in  October,  and  administered  the  government  with 
such  skill  and  success  that  the  country  enjoved  a  period  of 
unprecedented  prosperity.  During  the  war  between  Para- 
guay and  the  triple  alliance  of  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, and  Uruguay  he  was  for  more  than  two  \ear<  e^ni 
mander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces.  During  the  admin- 
i-tiatiou  of  hN  successor,  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  Mitre 
91  a-  special  minister  to  the  Brazilian  court  to  con- 
clude a  treaty.  In  the  electoral  campaign  of  1«74,  Mitre 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidencv,  but 
being  defeated  by  Dr.  Avellalieda.  be  headed  a  rebellion 
which  broke  out  Oct.  1.  The  attempt  proved  a  failure,  and 
the  once-honored  state-man  accepted  the  amne^tv  tendered 
him,  and  has  since  remained  in  obscurity. 
CIIAHI.KS  A. 


Mi'trc-Shell  (Mitra),  a  large  genus  of  gastcropod  mol- 
lusks  of  the  family  Volutida<.     There  arc  Kill  living  and 


Bishop's  Mitre-Shell. 
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100  extinct  species.  The  Philippine  Islands  are  their 
gpogniphi<-al  centre  and  principal  habitat.  The  extra- 
tropical  species  are  minute.  The  proboscis  is  long,  and 
the  animal  emits  an  offensive,  strong-smelling  purple 
liquid.  The  bishop's  mitre  (M.  epim-opidis)  is  a  fine  shell 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mit'rowicz  [anc.  f!!rm!nm],  town  of  Austria,  on  the 
Military  Frontier,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saave,  has  many 
interesting  Roman  antiquities,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
wines  produced  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  5200. 

Mitsch'erlich  (EiuiAiin).  b.  at  Neuende,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Oldenburg.  Jan.  7,  1794;  studied  philology  and 
Oriental  history  at  Heidelberg,  Gottingcn,  and  Paris,  but 
devoted  himself  from  ISIS  exclusively  to  chemistry.  His 
discovery  of  the  law  of  isomorphism  attracted  the  attention 
of  Berzelius,  on  whose  invitation  he  went  to  Stockholm  in 
1819.  In  1S21  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  which  position  he  held  till  his 
death,  Aug.  28,  ISB.'i.  His  principal  work  is  his  f.chrltiich 
der  Chcmie  (1829-41),  besides  which  he  communicated  a 
number  of  valuable  papers  on  dimorphism,  the  formation 
of  artificial  metals,  benzine,  the  formation  of  ether,  etc.  to 
the  Trminnetioiu  of  the  Berlin  Academy  and  to  Poggen- 
dorf's  Annalen. 

Mit'termaicr  (KAIU,  JosEpn  ANTON),  b.  at  Munich 
Aug.  5,  1787;  studied  law  at  Landshut  and  Heidelberg, 
and  became  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  1811  at  Landshut, 
in  IS19  at  Bonn,  and  in  1821  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  d. 
Aug.  28, 1867.  He  was  member  of  the  legislature  of  Baden 
for  many  years,  and  president  of  the  German  Parliament 
in  Frankfort  in  1849,  but  his  influence  was  mostly  due  to 
his  books,  embracing  almost  every  department  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  advocating  throughout  liberal  and  progressive 
measures,  publicity  of  all  legal  proceedings,  trial  by  jury, 
etc.  His  Thcorfe  des  Reiceiseti  iin  peinlichen  Prozesse  (1821), 
Die  Lehre  vom  Betocise  im  Deutschen  Strctfprozcsse  (1834), 
and  A  nteittiny  zur  Vertheidtgt<nrj*kiin8t,  have  been  translated 
into  several  other  European  languages. 

Mittineague',  post-v.  of  West  Springfield  tp.,  Hamp- 
den  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Agawam  River  and  on 
the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.,  has  good  water-power  and 
important  manufactures. 

Mitt'weida,  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  has  large  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cot- 
ton fabrics.  Pop.  79G9. 

Mitylene.     See  MVTILENE. 

Mixed  Cadence,  in  music,  a  term  sometimes  applied 
to  such  cadences  as  differ  from  those  commonly  known  as 
the  "  perfect,"  the  "  imperfect,"  and  the  "  plagal."  The 
most  common  mixed  cadence  is  that  consisting  of  the  sub- 
dominant  harmony  followed  by  that  of  the  dominant,  as  in 
Ex.  1  at  o,  4,  and  c  : 

a  b  c 


Ex.1. 


Several  other  mixed  cadences  may  be  seen  at  o,  b,  c,  and  d 
in  Ex.  2  : 

abed 


Ex.2. 


r  STAUNTON. 

Mixed  Mathematics,  the  application  of  mathemati- 
cal principles  to  scientific  investigations  or  to  practical 
constructions  in  the  arts.  The  term  is  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  term  pure  "  mathematics,"  which  is  applied 
to  the  investigations  of  the  purely  scientific  principles  of 
mathematics.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Mixed  Modes.  In  modern  music  much  of  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  harmony  often  arises  from  the  mingling 
of  chords  belonging  to  one  of  the  modes  with  the  regular 
progressions  of  a  composition  written  in  the  other.  This 
occurs  most  frequently  when  in  the  course  of  a  piece  in  the 
Mo/or  mode  certain  harmonies  are  borrowed  from  the  cor- 
responding minor,  and  are  substituted  for  those  which 
would  naturally  occur.  By  a  skilful  use  of  this  device 
many  of  the  most  striking  and  expressive  traits  of  the 
minor  mode  may  lie  transferred  and  incorporated  into  the 
major  mode,  thereby  enriching  that  mode  with  new  and 


singularly  beautiful  effects,  and  also  surprising  the  ear  by 
a  train  of  unexpected  and  graceful  turns  of  the  harmony, 
sill-lias  could  not  he  prodm-cd  by  the  ordinary  progressions 
of  cither  of  the  modes  exclusively.  The  chief  characteristic 
intervals  of  thu  modes  are  the  third  and  sixth,  with  the 
diminished  seventh  of  the  minor.  Those  belonging  to  the 
minor,  when  judiciously  transferred  into  music  of  the  major 
mode,  as  passing  harmonics,  not  implying  or  leading  into 
other  keys,  give  a  new  interest  and  coloring  even  to  very 
commonplace  ideas,  and  arc  also  the  source  of  the  grandest 
as  well  as  the  most  elegant  and  pathetic  developments  of 
modern  musical  art.  In  its  simplest  form  this  mixing  of 
modes  occurs  when,  for  instance,  we  change  the  mrrjor  triad 
of  the  tonic  or  subdominant  into  the  corresponding  mhi'ir. 
Thus,  in  Ex.  1  the  tonic  triad  of  C  major  at  a  is  exchanged 
at  b  for  the  tonic  triad  of  C  minor;  and  at  r  and  d  a  simi- 
lar change  takes  place  with  the  subdominant  triad : 


Ex.1. 


It  is  quite  evident  here  that  the  harmony  at  o  and  c  be- 
longs to  the  scale  or  key  of  C  ma  jar,  while  that  at  b  and  d 
is  derived  from  C  minor.  On  the  same  principle  are  to  be 
interpreted  such  progressions  as  those  in  Ex.  2,  where 
several  intervals  of  one  mode  are  exchanged  for  those  of 
the  other  (major  yielding  to  minor),  as  indicated  by  the 
accidental  flats.  N.  B.  By  omitting  all  the  flats,  the  exam- 
ple will  be  reduced  to  simple  major  harmony,  and  may  be 
so  played: 


Ex.2. 


The  superior  richness  of  effect  thus  obtained  by  the  mix- 
ture of  modes  will  be  still  better  apprehended  by  comparing 
the  plain  harmony  of  Ex.  3  at  a  with  that  at  4,  where  two 
diminished  sevenths  are  borrowed  from  the  minor  scales 
of  F  and  C  : 
Ex.  3.  a  ^_^_  n  ,  — —  Haydn. 


Compare  also  the  passage  at  n  in  Ex.  4  with  the  harmony 
given  at  b,  the  mysterious  beauty  of  which  latter  arises 
altogether  from  the  adoption  of  two  chords  (in  the  first  full 
bar)  belonging  to  foreign  scales : 


WILLIAM  STAUNTON. 
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MIXED  NUMBER— MIXTURE. 


Mixed  Number,  a  number  which  is  made  up  of  an  in- 
tegral and  a  fractional  part.  Thus,  2i  is  a  mixed  number ; 
numbers  mado  up  of  an  entire  and  a  decimal  part,  as  2.2o, 
are  called  mised  decimals.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Mixed  Quantity,  a  quantity  made  up  of  an  entire  and 
a  fractional  part.  Thus,  a  +  -  is  a  mixed  quantity.  The 

numerical  value  of  a  mixed  quantity  may  or  may  not 
be  a  mixed  number;  thus,  in  the  example  just  given  if 
o  =  2,  b  =  3,  and  c  =  4,  the  mixed  quantity  is  also  a  mixed 
number  equal  to  2J,  but  if  a  =  2,  b  =  6,  and  c  =  3,  the  quan- 
tity is  an  entire  number  equal  to  4.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Mixed  Races*  The  union  of  parents  belonging  to  two 
distinct  varieties  of  mankind  gives  rise  to  a  mixed  race, 
which  usually  blends  in  some  measure  the  bodily  characters 
of  the  two  parent  races.  The  intermediate  complexion, 
hair,  and  features  thus  produced  may  be  best  traced  in  the 
descendants  of  whites  and  negroes,  from  the  yellow-brown, 
crisp-haired,  mulattoes  of  the  first  generation,  down  to  the 
children  of  whites  and  octoroons  in  the  fourth  generation. 
in  whom  negro  blood  may  no  longer  be  evident  in  the  skin 
and  hair,  though  a  faint  violet  tinge  of  the  finger-nails 
may  remain.  In  crossing  between  races  less  different  in 
complexion  the  absorption  takes  place  sooner ;  thus,  in 
Texas  a  single  admixture  of  Mexican  blood  would  be  hardly 
observable  beyond  the  second  generation  in  a  family  other- 
wise of  Kuropoan  descent.  Thus,  there  is  considerable 
justification  for  the  popular  terms  describing  mixed  races 
as  "  half-breed,"  "  quarter-blood,"  "  octoroon/'  etc.,  as  if 
their  constitutions  were  made  up  by  arithmetical  fractions 
of  the  constitutions  of  their  parents.  This  mode  of  esti- 
mation, however,  though  useful  for  general  guidance,  makes 
no  approach  to  scientific  accuracy.  As  in  cross-breeds  of 
other  animals,  so  in  man,  some  elements  of  parentage  pre- 
ponderate over  others.  One  of  the  parent  races  may  im- 
¥ress  its  type  on  the  offspring  more  strongly  than  the  other, 
n  Russian  Asia  the  hybrid  race  sprang  from  Russian 
fathers  and  Tatar  mothers,  and  are  described  as  showing  the 
maternal  Mongolian  type,  with  high  cheek-bones,  oblique 
cyi's.  and  coarse  black  hair,  rather  than  the  paternal  Sla- 
vonic type.  .Such  preponderance  may  also  depend  in  some 
measure  on  sex.  Thus,  Nott  and  others  maintain  that  the  ( 
children  of  negro  fathers  und  European  mothers  partake 
more  of  the  negroid  character  than  those  of  European 
fathers  and  negro  mothers.  Also,  as  is  usual  in  <  r 
breeds  of  animals,  reversion  is  apt  to  take  place  toward 
one  or  other  of  the  parent  types.  This  reversion  is  often 
noticed  in  a  striking  way  in  the  same  family  where  the 
parents  are  of  different  races,  some  of  the  children  taking 
after  one  parent  and  some  after  the  other.  The  four  chil- 
dren of  a  negro  father  and  an  Arab  mother,  according  to 
Primer,  were  two  of  the  father's  and  two  of  the  mother's 
complexion.  There  are  numerous  accounts  of  mulatto 
and  quadroon  families  where  some  of  the  children  have 
strongly  tended  toward  the  negro  and  others  toward  the 
white  type.  Many  observations  on  these  subjects  have 
been  collected  by  Waitz  and  others,  but  the  results  hardly 
yet  admit  of  generalization. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  any  two  races 
of  mankind  are  capable  of  producing  offspring.  This  is  in 
great  measure  actually  proved  by  the  existence  of  crossed 
races  in  endless  variety  of  combination.  Of  these  mixed 
races,  experience  shows  that  some  become  permanent  popu- 
lations, such  as  would  continue  and  increase  indefinitely 
if  left  to  themselves  without  further  foreign  admixture. 
The  Griquas  of  South  Africa,  mostly  of  European- Hottentot 
descent,  and  the  Kuruglis  of  North  Africa,  of  Turkish- 
Moorish  descent,  are  mixed  races  well  able  to  thrive.  The 
mestizo  populations  of  Mexico,  Paraguay,  Caraccas,  mainly 
of  Spanish  mingled  with  indigenous  American  blood,  have 
already  some  uniformity  of  type,  and  if  undisturbed  might 
no  doubt  in  the  course  of  ages,  by  intermarriage  among 
themselves,  become  fused  into  a  distinct  sub-race  of  man- 
kind, differing  from  the  Southern  European  by  a  yellower 
complexion,  stiffer  and  coarser  hair,  and  a  slightly  oblique 
set  of  the  eyelids.  It  is  evident  that  such  crossing  of  races, 
and  the  fusing  of  the  result  into  a  homogeneous  whole,  has 
been  one  of  the  most  widely-acting  processes  which  have 
shaped  the  national  types  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
It  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  argued  that  there  are  races 
between  whom  no  permanent  mongrel  race  can  be  formed, 
either  because  few  children  are  born,  or  because  such  chil- 
dren or  their  descendants  are  short-lived  or  sterile.  This 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  true,  but  in  such  arguments  the 
effects  of  social  causes  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for 
physical  failure.  To  take  a  striking  instance,  the  scarcity 
of  half-breeds  in  Australia  between  the  indigenes  and  the 
white  colonists  has  often  been  appealed  to  as  proving  these 
two  races  incapable  of  forming  an  intermediate  race;  but 
the  real  cause  is  now  well  known  to  have  been  that  the 


blacks  themselves  habitually  killed  the  half-caste  children. 
In  more  ordinary  cases,  where  half-castes,  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  higher  race  and  the  status  of  a  lower,  are  thrust 
by  social  pressure  into  a  despised  and  disorderly  life,  the 
unfavorable  effect  of  these  conditions  on  the  permanence 
and  increase  of  their  race  is  evident.  Thus,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  Western  South  America  the  Zambos, 
mongrels  of  mixed  European,  negro,  and  indigenous  Amer- 
ican races,  should  be  prominent  among  the  criminal  class, 
or  that  in  the  East  Indies  the  Portuguese-Malay  half-castes 
should  be  sunk  in  a  deplorable  condition  of  misery,  sloth, 
and  moral  degradation.  In  the  second  of  these  two  in- 
stances it  is  probable  that  there  is  physical  as  well  as  moral 
failure.  Apart  from  social  causes,  physical  failure  of  a 
mixed  race  seems  oftenest  due  to  unsuitability  of  one  of 
the  parent  races  to  the  climate.  Thus,  while  the  English- 
Mauri  half-breeds  in  New  Zealand  arc  a  strong  and  healthy 
race,  the  Dutch-Malay  half-breeds  in  Java  (known  as  Lip- 
laps)  arc  weakly  in  body  and  mind,  and  are  said  to  die  out 
in  three  generations.  Yet  the  vitality  of  this  mixed  race, 
low  as  it  is,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  unmixed  or  Creole 
whites  in  the  district. 

The  terms  invented  to  denote  the  various  race-combina- 
tions in  America  arc  very  numerous,  but  have  been  used  so 
indefinitely  that  only  a  few  of  the  principal  ones  have  any 
ethnological  accuracy.  The  first  cross  between  white  and 
negro  arc  muliiUnr*  (Spanish,  mntutu — i.  e.  "  muled  ") ;  the 
second  cross,  white  with  mulatto,  are  Y'""/'""""*  ( Spanish, 
tfinii-tt ron — i.  f.  '"quarter-bred"};  the  third  class,  white 
with  quadroon,  are  nrtoroon*,  a  word  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  last,  to  denote  "  eighth-bred  "  (Spanish,  "cfrirmt). 
Here  the  negro  blood  is  reckoned  fractionally,  but  other 
terms,  now  out  of  use,  were  applied  to  the  number  of  gen- 
erations :  t>  /•'•i'/-"ii*  were  mixed-bred  of  the  third  generation, 
and  therefore  the  same  as  the  above  quadroons,  ami  i/uhite- 
I-IHUI*  were  mixed-bred  of  the  fifth  generation;  children  of 
white  and  octoroon.  The  race  sprung  from  Europeans 
and  indigenous  Americans  are  usually  known  by  the  Span- 
ish term  mt^tizoH  (i.  e.  "  mixed-ltred."  from  Latin,  viistit*)  ; 
the  next  cross,  of  mcsti/ocs  with  whiles,  being  called  <•'(«//'•,,» 
(i.  e.  "of  good  caste").  Even  such  simple  tcrni^  a^  tlie>e 
cannot  always  be  depended  on,  the  erodes  of  Europeans 
with  African  and  with  native  American  blood  being  often 
confounded  under  the  same  designation.  Among  other 
well-known  terms  are  z'tinlm  or  K<tinf>u  (Sp..  meaning 
"  bandy-legged  "),  which  is  applied  either  to  the  ne/ro 
American  cross  (such  as  negro  with  Aztec  or  Peruvian  ;  01  lo 
tin-  quarter-bred  offspring  of  negro  with  mulatto.  To  this 
last  combination,  or  to  the  mulatto,  the  name  of  griffin 
(from  the  composite  nature  of  this  fabulous  animal)  espe- 
cially belongs.  The  term  inlliitrn*  (Sp..  ••  lenp-back  ")  is 
used  for  the  quadroon-mulatto  ero-s,  :!>  tending  back  toward 
the  negro;  lint  the-  similar  won!  lornatrat  ("  turn-back ") 
describes  a  mestizo  cross  returning  toward  the  white.  The 
epithets  loboa  (Sp.,  "  wolves  ").  rftifotr*  (Mexican,  "jack- 
als"), and  rlmluu  (in  Peru,  "dogs")  are  bestowed  more  or 
less  indefinitely  on  mixed  populations  of  S|»ani.-li  America. 
As  if  to  increase  the  confusion,  names  of  foreign  peoples 
are  brought  in  to  describe  native  mixed  castes.  Thus, 
quadroons  have  been  called  Mtn-in'-mt  (Moors),  while  Euro- 
pean-American mestizoes  arc  known  in  ISrazil  as  Mnuir- 
IHCOI  (Mamelukes),  and  elsewhere  in  South  America  as 
Chinoi  (Chinese).  E.  B.  TYLOH. 

Mixte'cns,  a  nation  of  Indians  in  Mexico  occupying 
the  mountains  in  the  W.  of  Oaxaca,  the  E.  of  Guerrero, 
and  the  S.  of  Puebla.  According  to  their  traditions,  they 
came  from  the  N.  some  centuries  before  the  Spanish  con- 
quest, and  subdued  the  Popoloca  or  Chuchnn  tribes,  the 
original  occupants  of  the  soil,  who  still  occupy  several 
mountainous  recesses  of  the  country.  They  at  one  time 
extended  their  empire  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  but 
were  driven  from  the  valley  of  Oaxaca  northward  by  the 
Zapotccas,  and  by  the  Aztecs  southward  from  the  valley 
of  Puebla.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and 
are  now  intelligent  Mexican  citizens.  Their  language, 
which  is  of  the  Zapoteco  family,  is  rich  and  melodious, 
and  is  still  spoken  in  a  considerable  number  of  dialects. 
A  grammar  by  Fray  Antonio  de  los  Reyes  was  published 
at  Mexico  in  1593,  a  copious  dictionary  was  compiled  by 
Fray  Diego  Rio.  and  several  catechisms  and  religious 
treatises  in  the  Mixteco  language  have  been  printed.  The 
extensive  region  inhabited  by  these  Indians,  though  form- 
ing part  of  three  states,  is  currently  known  in  Mexico  as 
the  Mixtecn,  which  is  divided  according  to  altitude  into 
Aftn  and  llajn.  The  principal  towns  are  Iluajuapam, 
Yanhuixtlan,  Tlaxiaco,  and  Tepozcolula. 

Mix'tnre  [Lat.  mixtnrn\,  the  name  of  one  of  the  com- 
pound stops  in  a  large  organ.  It  consists  of  from  two  to 
five  ranks  of  small  metallic  pipes,  tuned  in  double  and 
triple  octaves,  thirds,  and  fifths  above  the  diapasons.  In 
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this  respect  it  resembles  the  sesquialtera  and  furniture 
stops,  but  differs  from  them  in  being  higher  and  shriller. 
The  two  smaller  ranks  of  the  mixture  (sounding  the  2(ith 
and  29th)  usually  change  or  "  break  "  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  organ  scale  (or  range  of  keys)  into  the  lilth  and  22d — 
t.  e,  an  octave  lower.  The  necessity  of  such  '"breaking" 
in  these  compound  stops  arises  from  the  obvious  fact  that 
the  pipe<  in  their  upper  ranks  would  otherwise  be  too  small 
and  feeble  in  sound  to  be  of  any  practical  use. 

WILLIAM  STAUNTO.V. 

Mnemon'ics,  or  Mnemotech'ny  [Or.  MI^MI,  "  mem- 
ory," and  rt\vri,  "  art "],  the  art  of  assisting  recollection 
by  methods  of  association.  The  first  to  devise  anything 
of  this  sort  is  said  to  have  been  Simonides,  the  Greek  poet 
(500  B.  c.),  of  whoso  method  both  Cicero  (I)e  Oral.,  ii.  8B- 
88)  and  Quintilian  (funtit.,  xi.  2)  have  spoken.  In  modern 
times  we  have  various  attempts  to  the  same  end,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Memoria  Technica  of  Richard 
(!rey  (17:10;  new  ed.  Lond.,  1S51)  and  The  Nem  Art  of 
Mt-iaiiry  by  Gregor  von  Fainaigle  (Lond.,  1812),  whose 
system  was  further  carried  out  by  Aim6e  Paris  in  his 
I' i- in  riprH  it  Af>/tlii-t  tti'iiift  diverse*  tie  In  Mneinotechnle  (Paris, 
1833).  The  common  aim  in  all  these  methods  is  to  asso- 
ciate the  thing  to  be  remembered  with  something  else  which 
it  is  thought  can  be  more  easily  recalled.  Thus,  the  method 
of  Simonides  was  to  form  in  mind  the  picture  of  some  large 
place  or  building  whose  different  parts  in  their  order  were 
to  be  made  perfectly  familiar  to  the  thoughts,  and  then 
whatever  was  to  be  committed  to  memory  was  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  these  parts  in  the  same  order.  In  this  way,  by 
recalling  at  will  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  recollection  of  the  various  objects  there- 
with associated  might  be  brought  equally  within  our  con- 
trol. This  was  deemed  specially  advantageous  to  an  orator 
or  a  listener  in  committing  to  memory  the  parts  of  a  dis- 
course in  their  order,  which  parts  are  hence  still  spoken  of 
as  in  the  first  place,  the  second  place,  and  so  on.  The 
method  of  Fainaigle  was  similar  to  this,  to  which  he  added, 
in  order  to  recall  dates  or  sums,  the  substitution,  for  the 
numbers,  of  letters  which  were  to  be  formed  into  words. 
The  following  table  will  illustrate  how  this  may  be  done : 


a 

« 

i 

0 

u 

au 

oi 

e 

ou 

y 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

b 

d 

t 

} 

I 

1 

P 

k 

n 

z 

This  table  is  at  the  outset,  and  once  for  all,  to  be  committed 
thoroughly  to  memory,  so  that  the  numbers  corresponding 
to  the  letters  may  at  any  moment  be  recalled.  Then,  if 
one  wishes  to  recollect,  e.  a.,  that  Constantinople  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Turks  A.  D.  1453,  let  him  think  of  Constanti- 
nople as  Constantinoiod',  because  the  letters  bolt  represent 
in  the  table  1453. 

While  the  dependence  of  the  recollection  upon  the  law 
of  association  is  undoubted,  very  little  practical  utility  will 
be  found  in  any  of  these  artificial  and  arbitrary  methods 
devised  for  any  mind  by  another.  Each  mind  should 
notice  what  sort  of  associations  are  most  facile  to  itself, 
and  should  use  these  in  its  own  way  for  the  assistance  of 
its  memory.  "  If  any  one  ask  me,"  said  Quintilian  ([unlit., 
xi.  4(1),  "  what  is  the  only  and  great  art  of  memory,  I  shall 
say  that  it  is  exercise  and  labor.  To  learn  much  by  heart, 
to  meditate  much,  and,  if  possible,  daily,  are  the  most 
effective  of  all  methods.  Nothing  is  so  much  strepgthened 
by  practice  or  weakened  by  neglect  as  memory." 

J.  H.  SEELTE. 

Mnemotechnics.     See  MNEMONICS. 

Mo'a,  the  name  given  by  the  natives  of  New  Zealand 
to  a  large  bird,  of  the  former  existence  of  which  they  pre- 
serve a  tradition,  and  which  by  that  tradition  is  referred 
to  the  eagle  tribe.  The  name,  however,  has  been  without 
much  question  assigned,  and  is  now  accepted  as  belonging, 
to  species  of  the  family  Dinorthidte,  gigantic  extinct  birds 
related  to  the  family  of  the  Struthionida?  or  ostriches,  and 
at  the  present  day  represented  in  the  islands  by  the 
smaller  Apterygidse.  The  Dinnrni*  girjanteim  was  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  an  ordinary  hat  would 
have  made  a  suitable  egg-cup  for  one  of  its  eggs.  The 
discovery,  however,  which  has  been  recently  made  in 
the  same  region  of  a  bird  of  prey  of  correspondingly 
gigantic  dimensions  may  yet  possibly  raise  a  doubt  to 
which  bird  the  traditional  name  really  refers.  (See  DINOHNIS 
and  NOTOUNIS.)  EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 

Mo'abites,  descendants  of  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his 
eldest  daughter  (Gen.  xix.  37).  An  idolatrous  people,  they 
were  hostile  to  the  Israelites,  in  spite  of  the  relationship 
between  them.  The  southern  boundary  of  the  Moabites 
was  the  brook  Zered  (the  modern  Wady  el-Ahsy),  which 


empties  into  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  ter- 
ritory was  about  20  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  at  one  time 
extended  as  far  N.  (50  miles)  as  the  mountains  of  Gilead. 
At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  they  had  lost  about  30  miles  of 
territory,  having  been  driven  S.  of  the  Arnon  by  the  Amor- 
ites.  Subdued  by  David,  they  regained  their  independence 
after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  and  dis- 
appear from  history  after  the  conquests  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(604-561  B.  c.). 

THE  MOABITK  STONE,  which  celebrates  the  achievements 
of  one  of  their  kings,  Mesha  (about  900  B.  c.),  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  of  modern  times.  It  was  a 
block  of  black  basalt.  3  feet  Si  inches  high,  2  feet  3J  inches 
wide,  and  1  foot  I^W,  inch  thick,  rounded  at  both  ends, 
and  inscribed  with  thirty-four  lines  of  Hebrew-Phoenician 
writing.  It  was  found  Aug.  19,  1868,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Klein  at  Dhiban  (the  ancient  Dlbon),  just  N.  of  the  Arnon. 
Though  broken  to  pieces  afterwards  by  the  Arabs,  six- 
sevenths  of  the  inscription  have  been  preserved,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  stone  itself  are  now  in  London.  This  inscrip- 
tion proves  that  the  Greeks  added  nothing  to  the  alphabet 
which  was  brought  to  them  from  the  East.  (See  Ginsburg's 
The  Moabite  Stone  (1870;  2d  ed.  1871);  and  Tristram's  The 
Land  of  Moab  (1873).)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Moawe'qua,  post-v.  of  Shelby  eo.,  111.,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.,  has  a  public  school,  3  churches,  and  weekly 
newspaper,  and  is  in  a  rich  timber  vicinity.  Pop.  about 
800.  A.  M.  ANDERSON,  ED.  "  MOAWEQUA  REGISTER." 

Moberly,  post-v.  of  Randolph  CO.,  Mo.,  146  miles  W. 
of  St.  Louis,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  divisions  of  the 
St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railway,  has  several 
public  schools,  9  churches,  a  fire  department,  2  banks,  2 
daily  newspapers,  1  flouring-mill,  1  planing-mill,  a  woollen- 
factory,  1  brewery,  the  principal  shops  of  the  Missouri 
Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.,  and  business-firms.  Pop.  1514. 

J.  B.  THOMPSON,  ED.  "ENTERPRISE-MONITOR." 
Moberly  (GEOROE),  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  about  1803: 
graduated  at  Baliol,  Oxford,  1825,  of  which  he  subse- 
quently became  fellow,  tutor,  public  examiner,  and  select 
preacher.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  head-master  of  Win- 
chester School,  and  in  1869  succeeded  Dr.  Hamilton  as 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  Among  his  publications  are  Intro- 
duction to  Loijic.  (1838),  Esuai/  ou  the  Law  of  the  Love  of 
God  (1854),  Sermon*  on  the  llcatitudes,  Unity  of  the  Saiuti, 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1868,  eto. 

Mobile',  the  south-westernmost  county  of  Alabama. 
Area,  1200  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  Mobile  River 
and  Bay,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  W.  by  Mississippi. 
It  is  generally  level,  sandy,  and  covered  with  pine  forests. 
Rice  and  lumber  are  leading  products.  The  county  has 
important  commerce  and  manufactures,  chiefly  carried  on 
at  Mobile,  the  capital.  It  is  traversed  by  the  various  rail- 
roads centring  at  MOBILE  (which  see).  Pop.  49,311. 

Mobile,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Mobile  co.,  Ala., 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  entrance  into  Mobile 
Bay,  30  miles  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  140  miles  E.  of 
New  Orleans,  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio,  the  Mobile  and  Montgomery,  the  New  Orleans  Mo- 
bile and  Texas,  and  the  Alabama  Grand  Trunk  R.  Rs., 
situated  on  a  sandy  plain  gently  rising  from  the  river's 
bank,  is  regularly  built,  well  paved,  lighted,  and  shaded, 
has  a  fine  supply  of  water  from  Spring  Hill,  5  miles  dis- 
tant, has  6  lines  of  street  railroad,  and  enjoys  a  climate 
usually  healthy,  though  subject  to  occasional  ravages  of 
yellow  fever.  The  suburbs  embrace  several  beautiful  hills, 
upon  which  are  the  summer  residences  of  the  wealthier 
citizens,  and  which  afford  a  healthful  resort  in  seasons  of 
epidemic.  The  harbor  is  extremely  shallow,  affording 
anchorage  only  for  vessels  under  10  feet  draught,  while 
larger  vessels  have  to  remain  25  miles  distant  in  the  bay. 
The  harbor  improvements  voted  by  Congress  in  1873  will, 
it  is  hoped,  dredge  a  secure  passage  for  vessels  drawing 
13  feet.  Mobile  has  6  banks,  9  insurance  companies,  30 
churches,  2  daily  and  several  weekly  newspapers,  an  ex- 
tensive public-school  system,  besides  numerous  private 
schools,  a  Jesuit  college  at  Spring  Hill,  an  academy  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  at  Summerville, 
and  7  other  Catholic  schools,  Barton  Academy,  the  Ala- 
bama Medical  College,  4  orphan  asylums,  a  city  hospital, 
a  U.  S.  marine  hospital,  the  Providence  Infirmary,  a  spa- 
cious custom-house,  affording  accommodations  for  the 
post-office  and  the  U,  S.  courts  for  the  southern  district 
of  Alabama,  a  fine  market-house,  with  municipal  offices 
above,  an  extensive  export  trade,  chiefly  in  cotton  and 
naval  stores,  of  lumber,  rosin,  and  turpentine,  and  a 
moderate  import  trade,  of  which  coffee  forms  the  most  im- 
portant article.  The  annual  entrances  from  foreign  ports 
average  about  50,  and  from  domestic  ports  130,  of  which 
SO  sailing  vessels  and  30  steamers  are  owned  here,  the 
latter  plying  upon  the  Alabama,  Tombigbee,  and  Black 
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Warrior  rivers.  Mobile  was  founded  in  1702  by  Lemoyne 
de  Bienville  as  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  which  it  continued 
to  be  until  1723.  By  the  treaty  of  1703,  England  acquired 
N.  E.  Louisiana  with  Mobile  as  its  capital,  but  the  city 
was  captured  in  1780  by  the  Spanish  general  Galvez,  was 
confirmed  to  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  thenceforth 
regarded  as  belonging  to  Florida.  It  was  occupied,  how-_ 
ever,  by  Gen.  Wilkinson  Apr.  13,  ISIS,  as  belonging  to 
Louisiana,  the  population  being  then  only  500.  In  Dec., 
1819,  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  having  then  a  popu- 
lation of  about  2500;  had  in  1SUO,  211,258  inhabitants,  and 
in  1870,32,034.  (For  an  account  of  the  remarkable  naval 
engagements  near  Mobile  during  the  civil  war  see  FARHA- 
GI-T,  ADMIRAL  D.  G.,  and  the  names  of  the  several  fortifi- 
cations.) 

Mobile  Bay  is  35  miles  in  length  from  its  northern 
extremity  to  its  outlet  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  8  or 
10  miles  in  width.  The  long,  narrow  sand-isthmus  of 
Mobile  Point,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  Finn1  Almic  v\ 
(which  see),  is  the  barrier  which  divides  it  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  entrance  is  between  the  point  anil  Dau- 
phin Island,  3  miles  distant,  on  which  is  Fort  Gaines. 
The  bar,  over  which  18  or  20  feet  of  water  can  be  carried, 
is  4  miles  seaward.  The  depth  of  the  bay  generally  is  12 
to  14  feet,  but  a  small  area  exists  near  the  outlet  having 
20  to  21  feet,  which  forms  the  anchorage  of  the '•  cotton 
fleet"  which  (loaded  by  lighters  from  Mobile)  bears  away 
the  rich  cotton-crop  of  Alabama.  The  ALABAMA  River 
(which  see)  enters  by  numerous  arms,  separated  by  mud- 
flats, the  head  of  the  bay.  On  one  of  these  arms,  called 
Mobile  River,  the  city  of  Mobile  is  situated.  The  channel 
over  the  bar  of  this  river,  at  Choctaw  Pass,  is  maintained 
by  dredging,  as  also  that  over  the  Dog  River  bar,  a  few 
miles  lower  down.  The  margins  of  Mobile  Hay.  generally 
low,  but  sometimes  rising  in  bluffs,  are  thickly  wooded 
with  pine  forests,  with  mixture  of  live-oak  and  magnolia 
(especially  near  the  water),  and  are  not  destitute  of  beauty. 
The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  bay,  very  shallow,  is 
known  as  I!on  Secours  Bay.  Between  the  western  main 
shore  and  Dauphin  Island,  Grant's  Pass  leads  into  Mis- 
sissii'i'i  Scirxn  (which  see),  the  steamer  route  to  New  Or- 
leans. 

Mobile  Foiut.     Sec  MHIULK  HAY  and  Four  Moitc:\\. 

Mobile  River  is  formed  by  the  (-'influence  of  the  Ala- 
bama and  Tombigbee  rivers.  A  few  miles  below  the  junc- 
tion it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern  i- 
called  Tensas,  and  both  branches  subdivide  into  several 
others,  which  meet  in  a  common  embouchure  at  the  head 
of  Mobile  Bay.  The  total  length  of  the  Mobile  River 
proper  is  50  miles.  The  city  of  the  same  name  is  on  its 
W.  bank. 

Mobilier,  Credit.    See  CREDIT  MOBII.IKR. 

Mo'bius  (AuGi'ST  FERDINAND),  b.  at  Schulpforta,  Sax- 
ony, Xov.  17,  17110;  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Leipsic  in  1815,  and  d.  there  Sept.  2I>,  1868. 
His  principal  works  are  />< r  Iliu-ifrentrlfn-he  Calcul  (1827), 
Lehrbitch  dir  St'ttil;  (ls.'17l,  ami  lli>-  ll<inj>txnt:.>  drr  An- 
imniimie,  often  rcpublished. — -His  son,  TUKOOOR  MOBIUS,  b. 
at  Leipsic  June  22. 1821,  studied  philology,  especially  the 
old  Scandinavian  language  and  literature,  and  became 
professor  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  and  literatures 
at  Leipsio  in  1S5!),  und  at  Kiel  in  1  sii.i.  He  wrote  Ueber 
die  iiltere  Jatiiiidiiche  »S'<c/rt  (1852),  Cntaioijua  Lifn-n-nm 
hlandii-oniiii  (IS.',fi),  Analr<'t<i  Xnn-oenn  (1859),  a  Danish 
grammar  (1871),  and  published  an  edition  of  the  Elder 
Edda  (1860)  and  t'<im*'n<iur  (1860). 

Mo'bley's,  tp.  of  Edgefield  co.,  S.  0.     Pop.  1278. 

Moc'casiu  [Indian],  Water- Moccasin,  or  Cot- 
ton-mouth, the  Ancintfudnn  (Toxicophif)  piscivorus,  a 
very  venomous  serpent  of  the  Southern  States,  found  in 
swamps  and  wet  places,  and  even  in  water.  It  is  two 
feet  long,  dark-brown  above  and  gray  beneath.  It  attacks 
all  within  its  reach,  and  its  bite  is  justly  dreaded.  The 
name  moccasin  is  also  given  to  the  Anri»trf>tt<in  atrnfuscH* 
of  the  Southern  States  and  to  the  copperhead  (Ancittrmlmi 
co»toi'trif}t  both  dangerous  reptiles. 

Moccasin,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Effingham  co..  111.,  on 
the  Springfield  and  Illinois  South-eastern  R.  K.  Pop.  1088. 

Moccasin,  tp.  of  Russell  oo.,  Va.     Pop.  1229. 

Mo'cha,  town  of  Arabia,  province  of  Yemen,  on  the 
Red  Sea,  in  lat.  13°  I'.)'  N.  It  has  a  good,  strongly  forti- 
fied harbor,  and  is  the  most  celebrated  coffee-market  in  the 
world.  More  than  10.000  tons  of  the  finest  coffee  are  an- 
nually exported.  Pop.  about  7000. 

Mocha-Stone,  or  Moss-Agate,  a  beautiful  variety 
of  chalcedonic  quartz,  remarkable  for  the  dendritic  ("tree- 
like") markings  seen  within  it,  which  mimic  mosses,  foli- 
age, and  even  landscapes.  These  appearances  are  not,  as 


popularly  supposed,  traces  of  vegetation,  but  are  due  to  an 
infiltration  of  oxide  of  manganese  or  of  iron.  The  name 
Mocha-stone  is  attributed  to  a  locality  in  Arabia  whence  it 
is  mostly  obtained.  EDWARD  C.  II.  DAY. 

Mock'ing-Bird,  the  MimiujMi/i/i/luttn*.  a  singing-bird 
of  the  family  Turdida:,  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
North  America.  It  is  a  rare  summer  visitant  in  the  more 
Northern  States.  The  mocking-bird  is  the  best  American 
song-bird,  and  is  one  of  the  best  singers  in  the  world. 
Besides  its  own  delightful  song,  it  imitates  the  notes  of 
most  other  birds.  It  readily  learns  to  whistle  tunes,  but 
not  to  talk.  The  mocking-bird  bears  confinement  well, 
especially  if  taken  when  young  from  the  nest.  Its  song 
in  the  cage  is  often  superior  to  that  of  the  wild  bird. 
The  mocking-bird  is  a  handsome,  but  by  no  means  a  bril- 
liantly colored,  bird.  The  male  is  remarkable  for  the 
courage  with  which  he  defends  his  nest  from  enemies. 

Mocks'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Davic  co..  N.  ('., 
25  miles  N.  of  Salisbury.  Pop.  of  v.  300;  of  tp.  1558. 

Mode  [Lat.  mot/tut],  in  modern  music,  a  certain  scheme 
or  arrangement  of  sounds  in  direct  order  from  grave  to 
acute,  or  ri< •<•  cer§4,  under  which  they  are  recognized  by 
the  car  as  forming  a  complete  and  conclusive  series  ex- 
tending over  ei^ht  decrees,  and  having  a  distinctly  marked 
beginning,  progress,  and  ending.  If  the  eight  principal 
sounds  comprised  in  the  octave  were  f/" i'li*tir>ift  there 
could  be  only  one  such  mode  or  system,  inasmuch  as  a 
scries  of  notes  commencing  on  D  or  E,  etc.  would  differ 
only  in  point  of  aeuteness  (not  in  quality)  from  another 
scries  commencing  on  1!  or  ('.  But  as  it  is,  the  degrees  or 
intervals  of  the  octave  arc  not  equal,  for  we  find  in  the 
octave  five  whole  tones  knd  two  •emftones ;  and  it  is  also 
essential  that  these  tone-  ;mil  >einii<ines  shall  fall  into  a 
certain  order  to  render  the  scale  available  in  modern  nui-ic. 
That  order  may  be  twofold  —  vi/..  major  and  minor — and 
these  two  forms  of  tcalet  mn-titule  the  two  made*  now  in 
use.  the  third  alime  the  tonic  In-ini;  in  the  one  case  major, 
and  in  the  other  minor.  The  [paltcrn  scale  of  the  unt'j>n- 
mode,  with  the  places  of  its  two  smaller  intervals  or  semi- 
tones marked  by  slurs,  is  given  in  Ex.  1  : 

Ex.  1. 


From  no  other  starting-point  but  C,  can  such  a  scale  bo 
formed  by  tho  use  of  tho  natural  notes  or  intervals,  inas- 
much as  tile  relative  positions  of  the  two  semitones  between 
the  third  and  fourth  and  the  seventh  und  eighth  could  not 
be  preserved  if  we  should  commence  on  1>.  K,  F,  or  any 
other  degree  of  the  scale.  A  scale  in  this  mode  may.  how- 
ever, be  founded  on  any  other  degree  by  tho  use  of  such 
sharps  or  flats  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  raise  or  lower 
tho  incorrect  intervals,  and  thus  bring  them  into  conform- 
ity with  tho  normal  scale  of  C.  (See  TRANSPOSITION.)  The 
pattern  scale  of  the  minor  mode  (that  of  A),  with  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  its  two  semitones,  is  shown  in  Kx.  2  : 

Ex.  2. 


A  scale  such  as  this  also  can  be  formed  from  the  natural 
notes  only  by  beginning  on  A.  But  (as  in  the  major  mode) 
it  may  take  its  rise  from  any  other  degree  of  tho  scale  by 
using  the.  necessary  sharps  or  flats  to  bring  its  intervals 
into  correspondence  with  the  model. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  modes  springs  chiefly 
from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  respective  thirds,  sixths,  ait<l 
sevenths,  which  are  all  (in  their  natural  or  original  form) 
one  semitone  greater  in  the  major  than  in  the  minor  mode. 
These  intervals  are  therefore  the  characteristic  and  i 
tial  dements  of  tho  modus  when  those  modes  are  vii-wnl 
in  their  simple  and  normal  condition.  IJut  in  the  minor 
mode  there  is  a  certain  peculiarity  which  docs  not  appertain 
to  the  major — viz.  a  difference  between  the  ascending  :unl 
tho  descending  scale — and  also  an  indeterminate  or  equi- 
vocal quality  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  scale  which 
is  too  subtle  to  be  regulated  by  any  fixed  rule.  In  tl 
cending  scale  (see  Ex.  2)  it  will  be  observed  that  tin-  >o\  enth 
is  minor,  and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  a  true  and  sati>l;tc 
tory  u  leading  note  "  to  the  octave  above.  The  interval  of  a 
whole  tone  thus  existing  between  the  seventh  and  the  eighth 
is  disappointing  and  repulsive  to  the  cultivated  ear.  and 
e-pt-rially  so  in  final  cadences.  To  obviate  this,  it  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  seventh  one  semitone  nearer  to  the 
octave  by  means  of  a  sharp,  thereby  constituting  it  a  lead- 
ing note  similar  to  that  of  the  major  mode.  IJut  by  this 
process  we  create  a  new  difficulty  by  widening  the  distance 
between  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  into  the  interval  of  an 
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extreme  second.  But  this  also  admits  of  adjustment  by 
raising  the  sixth  also  a  semitone,  which  places  it  now 
midway  between  the  fifth  and  the  seventh.  With  these 
modifications  the  ascending  minor  scale  of  A  will  stand  as 
in  Ex.  3  : 


Ex.3. 


It  is  a  valid  objection,  however,  to  this  sharping  of  the 
m'j-tli  that  it  renders  the  upper  part  of  the  minor  scale 
identical  with  that  of  the  major;  for  it  is  evident  that  by 
such  a  process  every  trace  of  a  distinctively  minor  mode 
is  obliterated.  On  comparing  the  altered  minor  scale  at  a, 
in  Ex.  4,  with  the  major  scale  at  ''.  it  will  be  seen  that 
from  tin;  fourth  iipicard  there  is  no  difference  whatever: 

Ex.  4.- 


%/ 

For  this  reason  composers  of  instrumental  music  often 
prefer  the  use  of  the  natural  to  the  sharped  sixth ;  and 
this  not  only  when  the  progression  of  the  melody  turns 
rltin-nn-ard  from  the  sixth,  but  also  when  it  ascend*  to  the 
sharped  seventh  and  the  octave.  Some  illustrations  of 
this  are  given  at  a,  »,  and  c  in  Ex.  5  : 


Ex.5. 


A  similar  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  prevails  also 
in  rega.rd  to  the  daacindfag  scale  in  the  minor  mode.  Or- 
dinarily, the  seventh  and  sixth  are  taken  in  their  natural 
form — i.  r.  unchanged  by  sharps,  etc.  But  frequently  the 
progression  by  the  sharped  seventh  and  the  natnrnl  sixth 
is  preferred,  and  in  numerous  cases  is  even  imperative. 
In  this  form,  as  shown  in  Ex.  6.  one  of  the  strongest  cha- 
racteristic intervals  of  the  mode  is  preserved — viz.  the  som- 
bre and  plaintive  effect  of  the  sixth : 

Ex.  C. 


In  this  form  of  the  descending  minor  scale  a  singularly 
beautiful  effect  is  produced  by  a  chain  of  thirds  or  sixths, 
as  at  a  in  Ex.  7,  while  no  such  effect  is  observable  when 
the  same  movement  is  taken  on  the  natural  notes  of  the 
scale,  as  at  6  : 

Ex.  7.- 


WILLIAM  STAUNTON. 

Mo'dena  [anc.  Mntina~\,  a  large  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  capital  of  the  late  duchy  of  Modcna,  which  embraced 
the  territory  between  Venetian  Lombardy,  the  Pontifical 
States,  Tuscany,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  duchy  of 
Parma  and  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  The  town  itself, 
situated  in  lat.  44°  38'  N.,  Ion.  10°  56'  E.,  lies  in  a  low, 
moist,  but  healthy  and  fertile  plain  between  the  Secchia 
and  thf  Piinaro.  with  which  rivers  it  is  connected  by  canals. 
From  the  ramparts,  now  converted  into  a  public  promen- 
ade, the  views  are  fine ;  the  city  itself  is  well  built  and  the 
streets  and  squares  are  spacious.  The  Duorao  was  begun 
in  1099;  adjoining  it  is  the  famous  tower  Jja  Ghirlandina, 
315  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  seven  highest  in  Italy.  In 
this  tower  is  said  to  be  preserved  the  Secchia  which  forms 
the  subject  of  Tassoni's  Xrccliia  ltn]>itti.  The  ducal  palace, 
a  vast  and  grand  mediirval  edifice,  contains  a  picture-gal- 
lery with  many  fine  works  by  the  best  Italian  masters;  a 
library  of  100,000  volumes  and  3000  MSS. ;  a  museum  with 
26,000  ancient  medals;  also  archives  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest. Some  of  the  churches  deserve  special  notice. 
Modcna  boasts  many  learned  societies,  and  is  conspicuous 


for  her  educational  and  charitable  institutions,  but  has 
little  trade  or  manufacturing  interest.  The  history  of  this 
town  may  be  traced  to  200  n.  c.  Mark  Antony  besieged 
it  without  success.  Cicero  names  it  as  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  the  Roman  cities.  In  the  reign  of  Constantino 
it  began  to  decline,  and  so  rapidly  that  St.  Ambrose  in  387 
speaks  of  it  as  "but  the  corpse  of  a  city."  Its  mcdiiBval 
history  is  stormy  and  changeful.  In  1288  the  Marquis 
Obizzo  d'Este  became  ruler  of  Modcna,  and  in  1291  also 
lord  of  Reggio.  From  this  time,  with  a  few  brief  intervals, 
the  house  of  Este,  in  one  or  another  of  its  branches,  gov- 
erned Modena  and  its  dependencies  until  1859.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  of  its  dukes  should  be  mentioned 
Borso  (1452),  afterwards  also  duke  of  Fcrrara,  n  true  friend 
of  peace  and  of  the  people:  Alphonso  I.  (1476),  a  man  of 
great  genius  and  valor  and  the  patron  of  Ariosto  ;  Alphonso 
II.,  a  brilliant  and  magnificent  prince,  whoso  court  was 
made  illustrious  by  the  poet  Tasso.  Modena  formed  a 
part  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  but  in  1814  was  restored  to 
Francis  IV.,  who  in  1831  dishonored  himself  by  his  faith- 
lessness in  the  terrible  affair  of  Ciro  Menotti.  Francis  V. 
was  driven  out  by  his  subjects  in  1S48,  restored  soon  after 
by  Austria,  and  obliged  to  fly  a  second  time  in  1859,  soon 
after  which  Modena  by  a  popular  vote  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Pop.  in  1874,  56,691). 

Modena,  post-tp.  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  621. 

Modes,  Ecclesiastical,  in  music,  the  designation 
of  the  ancient  scales  on  which,  for  many  ages,  the  music  of 
the  Church  was  founded.  Each  of  these  scales  or  "  modes  " 
consisted  of  five  tones  and  two  semitones  in  the  octave,  as 
in  the  modern  diatonic  scale.  The  -notes,  however,  were 
taken  in  their  natural  order  (i.  f.  without  flats  or  sharps) 
from  whatever  degree  of  the  scale  the  series  might  com- 
mence. The  relative  position  of  the  two  semitones  to  the 
five  tones  would  therefore  differ  very  much  in  the  various 
scales,  and  music  written  in  one  scale  could  not  be  trans- 
posed to  another  without  the  loss  of  most  of  its  distinguish- 
ing features.  A  scale  commencing  on  C,  for  instance,  was 
quite  different  in  structure  from  another  commencing  on  D 
or  E,  etc.  (See  MODE.)  There  were,  in  reality,  as  many 
modes  as  there  were  scales ;  and  with  one  exception  they 
were  unlike  either  the  major  or  minor  modes  of  our  mod- 
ern system.  Each  scale  had  its  own  peculiarity  of  form, 
and  from  that  form  resulted  a  certain  quality  or  effect — 
solemn,  tranquil,  joyous,  or  plaintive — which  constituted 
its  special  characteristic. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  amid  their  confused,  bewildering, 
and  almost  unintelligible  speculations  concerning  musical 
intervals  and  their  mathematical  proportions,  finally  class- 
ified or  arranged  them  in  these  several  species  of  octaves 
now  called  "modes."  At  first,  there  appear  to  have  been 
only  four,  and  these  were  for  the  most  part  named  after  the 
nations  to  which  their  origin  was  referred.  These  four 
modes  were  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Myxoly- 
dian  (or  mixed  Lydian).  The  first,  of  these  commenced 
on  I)  of  the  scale,  the  second  on  E,  the  third  on  F.  and  the 
fourth  on  G  ;  and  their  scales,  with  the  places  of  the  semi- 
tones marked  by  slurs,  were  as  in  Ex.  1 : 

Ex.  1.  Dorian.— D,  E^F,  G,  A,  iCc,  D. 

Phrygian.— E^F,  Cr.  A,  l^C,  P,  E. 
Lydian.— ?,  G,  A,  iC^,  D,  0". 
Myxolydian.— G,  A,  B7<5,  D,  E^~F,  G. 
See  the  same  expressed  in  notes  in  Ex.  2 : 


Ex.2. 


Dorian. 


Phrygian. 


Lydian. 


Myxolydian. 


To  these  four  modes  were  added  by  the  Greeks  two  others 
called  the  Ionian  and  the  ^Eolian :  and  subsequently,  the 
Hypo-Dorian  (from  uiro,  "below"),  the  Hypo-Phrygian, 
Hypo-Lydian,  Hypo-Myxolydian,  Hypo-Ionian,  and  lly- 
po-^lolian,  making  in  all  twelve  modes  by  name,  though 
(as  will  bo  seen  presently)  several  of  them  appear  to  be 
only  duplicates.  Of  these  modes,  St.  Ambrose  in  the  fourth 
century  selected  the  original  four  for  use  in  the  Church — 
viz.  the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Myxolydian.  And, 
as  the  plain-chant  or  canto-fcrmo  in  the  early  ages  seldom 
exceeded  a  fourth  or  fifth  in  its  compass  or  range  of  in- 
flection, the  limits  of  these  scales  were  held  to  be  sufficient 
for  all  the  psalmody  and  liturgical  demands  of  public  wor- 
ship. Eventually,  however,  the  Church  melodies  were  ex- 
tended so  as  to  embrace  the  remaining  degrees  of  the  oc- 
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tave,  and  in  the  course  of  time  they  assumed  a  character 
so  nearly  resembling  what  was  afterwards  called  the  "  florid 
style"  as  to  require  much  more  space  than  that  afforded 
by  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  recognized  modes.  This  led 
to  the  introduction  by  St.  Gregory  (200  years  after  St. 
Ambrose)  of  the  other  modes  above  mentioned,  though 
with  some  modifications  and  under  a  different  nomencla- 
ture. The  old  modes,  including  also  the  Ionian  and  ^Eo- 
lian,  were  called  "  authentic."  or  principal,  while  the  added 
modes  were  styled  "  plagal,"  or  subordinate ;  and  on  these 
twelve  modes  (or  those  most  approved)  the  chants  and 
other  music  of  the  Church  were  written.  Hence,  the  rise 
of  the  well-known  "  Gregorian  Tones  "  or  chants,  eight  in 
number.  These  were  short  strains  consisting  of  intona- 
tions (or  introductory  notes),  reciting  notes,  mediations, 
e;i<lences,  and  usually  several  terminations  or  "endings." 
The  plagal  modes  always  commenced  on  the  fourth  below 
the  corresponding  authentic,  as  if  three  notes  below  were 
nililed  to  the  authentic,  and  the  three  upper  ones  omitted. 
In  Ex.  3  all  these  modes,  both  authentic  and  plagal,  are 
exhibited,  and  the  different  places  of  the  semitones  are 
marked,  as  before,  by  slurs : 

Ex.  3.      Jonian,  (nttttrnlir.  Ionian. 


Phrygian,  authentic. 


Phrygian,  jtlnt/nt. 


Ex.  5.     Dorian,  authentic. 


Dorian,  plagal. 


Lydian,  authentic. 


lAfdian,  plagal. 


On  noticing  this  example  critically,  it  will  be  seen  that 
several  of  the  plagal  scales  are  apparently  mere  duplicates 
of  some  of  the  authentic.  Thus,  the  Lydian  plagal  and 
the  Ionian  authentic  are  the  same  in  notes,  us  are  also  the 
Myxolydian  plagal  and  the  Dorian  authentic.  It  is  not  to 
be  presumed,  however,  that  these  scales  are  in  all  re 
identical.  There  is  a  probability,  at  least,  that  the  Greeks 
made  use  of  some  kind  of  ii'M/n'mainii,  by  which  certain 
intervals  of  these  similar  scales  were  so  far  modified  as  to 
give  them  a  special  coloring  or  effect,  and  thus  enable  any 
one  to  recognize  in  them  a  real  distinction.  It  is  known 
also  that  the  melodies,  cadences,  and  general  mode  of  treat- 
ment proper  to  the  plagal  were  not  also  considered  appro- 
priate to  the  authentic ;  and  thus  a  difference  might  exist, 
though  the  notes  were  in  other  respects  the  same.  This 
may  perhaps  be  better  understood  by  observing  that  some- 
thing similar  often  occurs  even  in  modern  music,  an  illus- 
tration of  which  is  given  in  Ex.  4,  where  the  tame  train  of 
notei  will  be  found  to  suggest  different  ideas,  according  as 
the  notes  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  key  of  C  or  that 
of  G  : 
Kx.  4.  In  C. 

InG. 


There  is  also  a  further  point  of  difference  between  au- 
thentic and  plagal  modes,  which  arc  alike  in  notes.  Each 
mode  was  treated  by  the  ancients  as  consisting  of  two 
parts  or  divisions,  the  lower  and  the  upper.  In  the  au- 
thentic, the  lower  division  comprehended  five  degrees  of 
the  scale,  and  the  remainder  (commencing  on  the  fifth) 
formed  the  upper  division.  But  in  the  plagal  the  case 
was  reversed — the  lower  division  comprising  only  four  de- 
grees, while  the  upper  (commencing  on  the  fourth)  con- 
tained five.  The  difference  is  shown  in  Ex.  5,  where  the 
divisions  in  two  of  the  modes  are  marked  by  strokes : 


From  this  it  will  be  evident  that  the  whole  course  of  a 
melody  in  a  plagal  mode  would  give  an  impression  essen- 
tially different  from  one  in  an  authentic-  mode,  even  though 
the  two  should  coincide  in  notes,  and  seem  to  form  one  and 
the  same  scale. 

In  some  of  the  modes  it  was  found  expedient  to  correct 
the  imperfection  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  by  the  use  of  an 
accidental  flat  or  sharp.  In  Gregorian  music  the  flat  is 
often  expressly  written  in  cases  where  the  note  requires  it; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  sharp  was  in  many  cases  used, 
though  not  actually  written.  Some  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  relative  to  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  the  modes — 
i.  e.  whether  those  names  arc  rightly  applied.  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  for  instance,  remarks  that  "the  jEolian  is  improperly 
called  the  Lydian."  The  same  writer  also  gives  similar 
variations  of  name  to  several  of  the  other  modes.  In  the 
present  article  the  names  employed  are  those  which 
are  adopted  by  Kollmann  and  other  modern  writers  of 
repute.  WILLIAM  STAI-XTOX. 

Modes'tO,  post-v.  of  Stanislaus  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Visa- 
lia  division  of  the  Central  Pacific  R.  R..  2!l  miles  S.  E.  of 
Stockton,  has  some  manufactures,  a  considerable  trade 
in  agricultural  products,  several  churches,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper. 

Mod'ica  [.?«r  .!/..*«••.  .W<,ti/rnt,  Mt,taea],  a  large  town 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  is  a  flourishing  and 
industrious  city,  situated  in  a  fruitful  valley  surrounded 
by  lofty  hills,  about  20  miles  \V.  S.  W.  of  Noto  and  about 
10  miles  from  the  sea.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the 
buildings  are  good,  and  among  them  are  some  fine  chun-ln--. 
a  municipal  palace,  and  a  strong  cattle  from  which  a  charm- 
ing view  may  be  obtained.  The  trade  here  is  considerable, 
and  the  exports  are  wheat,  barley,  olive  oil,  hemp,  etc. 
The  chief  interest  of  Modica  for  the  traveller,  hou'ever, 
consists  in  the  remains  of  a  troglodyte  city  not  far  distant 
in  the  direction  of  Spaccaforno.  On  both  sides  of  a  valley 
rich  in  fruit  trees  and  walnuts  may  bo  seen  numerous 
chambers  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  story  above  story,  whicli  in 
their  ruined  condition  present  a  most  picturesque  aspect. 
Some  of  the  chambers  communicate  internally  with  each 
other,  but  are  very  difficult  of  access  from  without.  Pop. 
in  1874,  33,169. 

Modiplia'na,  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Flor- 
ence, situated  on  the  little  stream  Tnima/./.o.  It  is  some- 
what famous  for  the  pretended  exchange — by  the  Orleans 
family,  then  living  here  in  the  palace  of  the  liorghi — of 
the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  for  the  son  of  a  cer- 
tain Chiusini,  a  man  in  very  humble  life.  According  to 
this  story,  it  was  this  same  boy  who  in  1830  ascended  the 
throne  of  France  under  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe.  Pop. 
in  1874,  6742. 

Mo'docs,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  originally  of 
the  Klamath  nation;  since  1846  they  have  been  known  as 
a  treacherous  and  murderous  band,  151  persons  being  re- 
ported killed  by  them  while  occupying  their  old  ground 
along  the  Klamath  Basin,  through  which  ran  the  old  emi- 
grant-road to  Oregon.  In  1864  a  treaty  was  made  with 
these  Indians  (and  other  tribes),  requiring  them  to  settle 
upon  Klamath  reservation.  The  particular  band  known 
as  Capt.  Jack's  party  complied  reluctantly,  but  soon  after, 
for  the  alleged  reason  of  bad  treatment  of  the  agents,  left 
the  reservation.  In  the  latter  part  of  Nov.,  1872,  an  in- 
effectual attempt  was  made  by  the  Indian  superintendent 
to  induce  this  band  to  return,  when  military  aid  was  in- 
voked to  compel  them.  A  demand  for  surrender  was  re- 
fused, and  they  opened  fire  upon  the  troops,  inaugurating 
the  Modoc  war.  The  Indians  then  retreated  to  the  lava- 
beds,  and  maintained  a  successful  defence  until  June  5, 
by  which  date  nearly  all  were  captured,  but  not  without  a 
loss  to  their  pursuers  in  killed  and  wounded  of  132,  in- 
cluding Gen.  Canby  and  Peace  Commissioner  Thomas, 
who  were  treacherously  murdered  in  April  while  attending 
an  appointed  conference  with  Capt.  Jack  and  others  about 
1  mile  from  the  camp.  Capt.  Jack,  with  three  others,  was 
executed  Oct.  3,  187:!. 

M odngn'o,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Bari  delle  Puglic,  about  5J  miles  S.  W.  of  the  town  of 
Bari.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  possess  gome 
small  manufactories.  Pop.  in  1874,  9082. 
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Modulation  [Lai.  modular,  to  "compose"  or  "sing 
in  measure"].  In  music,  this  term  si;;nities  the  process 
by  which,  in  any  part  of  a  composition,  a  transition  is 
made  from  one  key  to  another.  Every  piece  of  music,  if 
regular,  is  written  in  some  particular  key,  and  to  that  key 
several  others  are  so  nearly  related  that  short  excursions 
may  be  made  into  them  from  the  original  key.  From  a 
tnti/<n-  key  we  may  thus  [inn-ecd  to  the  keys  of  its  domi- 
nant, subdominan't,  relative  minor,  and  the  relative  minors 
of  the  dominant  and  subdominant  —  /.  e.  from  the  key  of 
C  major,  for  instance,  we  may  proceed  to  the  keys  of  G, 
F,  A,  E,  and  I).  And  from  a  minor  key  we  may  pass  to 
the  keys  of  its  dominant  and  subdominant,  its  relative 
major,  and  the  relative  major  of  its  dominant  and  sub- 
iloiiiinaiit  :  »'.  e.  in  the  key  of  A  minor  we  may  modulate 
to  the  keys  of  E,  D,  C,  G,  and  F.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  a  transition  may  be  made  into  any  of  these 
nearly-related  keys  by  the  intervention  of  a  single  chord 
—  viz.  that  containing  the  leading  note  and  dominant  of 
the  new  key.  Transitions  of  this  kind,  being  simple  and 
easily  cft'eeted,  constitute  what  is  called  natural  modula- 
tion. Abrupt  modulation  occurs  when  a  transition  is  made 
into  some  more  remote  key,  as  from  C  major  to  A|y;  or  by 
a  sudden  change  of  the  mode,  as  from  C  major  to  C  minor, 
A  minor  to  A  major,  etc.  Enharmonic  modulation  takes 
place  when  one  and  the  same  note  (with  the  harmony  de- 
pendent upon  it)  is  treated  as  equivocal  or  having  two  dis- 
tinct relations,  and  therefore  capable  of  progression  in  two 
entirely  different  directions.  This  occurs,  for  instance, 
when  Ft]  is  assumed  to  bo  K#,  or  when  1%  is  regarded  as 
Af,  and  a  transition  is  unexpectedly  made  in  accordance 
with  the  fatter  instead  of  the  former  quality  of  the  note  or 
chord.  (See  Music.)  WILLIAM  STAUNTON. 

Mod'ulus  [Lat.],  in  mathematics,  a  constant  factor  of 
a  variable  function,  which  serves  to  distinguish  the  func- 
tion from  others  of  the  system.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Modulus  of  a  System  of  Logarithms,  a  constant 
number  which,  multiplied  by  the  Napierian  logarithm  of 
any  number,  will  give  the  logarithm  of  that  number  in 
the  given  system.  (See  LOGAIUTHMS.)  W.  G.  PECK. 

Modulus  of  Elasticity.  If  a  force  is  applied  to 
elongate  a  bar  of  any  material  whose  cross-section  is  1, 
and  whose  length  is  L,  the  amount  of  elongation  will  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  material  and  upon  the  inten- 
sity of  the  force.  If  the  applied  force  is  not  too  great,  the 
bar  will  recover  its  original  length  when  the  force  ceases 
to  act  ;  and  the  greatest  strain  to  which  a  bar  may  be  thus 
subjected  and  recover  its  original  length  is  called  the  limit 
of  the  body's  elasticity.  If  we  denote  the  total  elongation 
of  the  bar  in  question  when  acted  upon  by  a  force  W, 
within  the  limit  of  the  body's  elasticity,  by  I,  we  shall 
have  the  relation 


in  which  E  is  constant  for  each  particular  material  :  this 
constant  is  called  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  (See  Mahan's 
Civil  Engineering,  Appendix,  note  D.)  W.  G.  PECK. 

Modulus  of  a  Number.  M.  Mourey  has  shown  that 
every  directed  line  can  be  represented  by  a  number  of  the 
form  a  +  bV  —  1,  in  which  the  length  of  the  line  is  equal 

/  -  ft 

to  V  a2  +  42,    and    in   which     /—      —  is  the  sine  and 

V  a2  +  i2 


—  the  cosine  of  the  angle  that  this  line  makes  with 
V  a2  +  6* 

some  given  initial  line.  The  number  >/a2  +  42,  which  is 
constant  for  all  lines  of  a  given  length,  is  called  the  mod- 
ulus of  the  number  a  +  bV  —  1.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Moe,  post-tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  235. 

Mo'en,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  is  sep- 
arated from  Seeland  by  Ulfsund,  and  from  Falster  by  Gron- 
sund.  Area,  84  square  miles.  Pop.  15,000.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  (on  account  of  its  elevated  and  diver- 
sified surface)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Danish 
islands.  Principal  town,  Stege. 

MflE'ris,  a  lake.  <ir  rather  an  artificially  formed  reservoir, 
in  Central  Egypt,  in  the  province  of  Fayoom,  connected 
with  the  lake  liirket-el-Kehroon,  and  through  that  with 
the  Nile,  which  during  its  time  of  inundation  fills  the  res- 
ervoir with  water.  Herodotus  gives  a  magnificent,  though, 
as  it  seems,  not  correct,  description  of  it. 

Mffi'sia,  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  corresponding 
to  the  present  Bulgaria  and  Serbia,  and  bounded  N.  by  the 
Danube,  E.  by  the  Black  Sea,  S.  by  the  Hrcmus  (Balkan 
Mountains),  and  W.  by  the  Save.  It  was  originally  in- 
habited by  tribes  of  Thracian  race,  with  whom  the  Romans 
came  in  contact  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  but  it 


was  not  made  a  Roman  province  until  the  time  of  Augustus. 
It  was  then  divided  into  Mcesia  Inferior  (Bulgaria)  and 
Superior  (Serbia),  fortifications  were  constructed  along  the 
Danube,  and  several  Roman  settlements  were  formed. 
Among  its  towns  the  most  remarkable  were  Tomi  on  the 
Black  Sea,  whither  Ovid  was  banished  ;  Durostorum  (Si- 
listria)  on  the  Danube;  and  Singidunum  near  the  present 
Belgrade.  In  250  A.  n.  began  the  invasions  of  the  Goths, 
and  in  395  several  Gothic  tribes  settled  in  the  country  and 
received  the  names  of  Moeso-Goths.  The  country  still  re- 
mained a  province  of  the  East  Roman  or  Byzantine  em- 
pire until,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Slavonians  and  Bul- 
garians entered  it  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria. 
Mccso-Goths.  See  ULFILA,  by  CLEMEXS  PETERSEN. 

Moffat  (  ROBERT),  b.  at  Inverkeithing,  Scotland,  in  1 795 ; 
went  to  South  Africa  as  a  missionary  in  1817,  and  passed 
nearly  sixty  years  in  successful  labors  among  the  Bechuanas 
and  other  barbarous  tribes,  into  whose  languages  he  trans- 
lated portions  of  the  Bible,  hymn-books,  and  other  religious 
books.  He  published  in  1842  a  Ilittnry  of  Mimiionai-i/  La- 
bors hi  South  Africa,  widely  read  in  England  and  America. 
A  testimonial,  amounting  to  £5800,  was  presented  to  the 
venerable  missionary  in  1873,  in  recognition  of  his  lifelong 
labors.  The  wife  of  the  celebrated  explorer,  Dr.  Living- 
stone, was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Moffat.  She  d.  Apr.  27,  1S02. 

Mofras',  de  (EITGEXK  Dnflot),  b.  at  Toulouse,  France, 
July  5,  1810;  studied  at  Paris;  entered  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice as  attache"  at  Madrid,  where  he  became  a  friend  of  the 
learned  Navarrete,  from  whom  he  acquired  an  interest 
in  the  geography  of  N.  W.  America,  and  in  1839  set  out 
on  a  scientific  voyage  to  Mexico,  California,  and  Oregon, 
of  which  the  result  was  the  valuable  work,  Exploration 
d'Oreqnn  et  des  Californies  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1844,  with  an 
atlas). 

Mogadore',  or  Sui'rali,  town  of  Morocco,  on  the  At- 
lantic, in  lat.  31°  30'  N.  It  is  regularly  .laid  out  and  well 
built,  and  has  an  excellent  harbor.  It  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  extensive  exports  of  wool,  gum,  wax,  hides,  gold- 
dust,  feathers,  and  almonds.  Pop.  20,000. 

Moglia'no  Ve'neto,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Treviso,  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  about  6 
miles  S.  of  the  town  of  Treviso.  Pop.  in  1874,  56U. 

Moguer',  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Huelva,  is 
an  old  and  decaying  place,  but  it  is  of  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Columbus,  who  lived  here  for  some  time,  as  it  was 
from  Palos,  the  port  of  Moguer,  that  he  started  on  his  great 
voyage.  Pop.  7332. 

Mogul',  or  Great  Mogul,  is  a  corruption  of  "  Mon- 
gol," and  is  the  name  generally  applied  by  Europeans  to 
members  of  that  Mohammedan  dynasty  of  Mongolian  de- 
scent which  in  the  sixteenth  century  established  itself  in 
Hindostan  under  Baber,  a  descendant  in  a  direct  line  from 
Timour  or  Tamerlane,  and  which  here  founded  a  great  and 
powerful  empire.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  rulers  of 
this  dynasty  were  Akbar  (1556-1605),  Jehan-Geer  (1605- 
27),  and  Aurung-Zeb  (1658-1707),  during  which  period  the 
empire  comprised  almost  the  whole  of  Hindostan.  In  Eu- 
rope these  monarchs  were  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  the  most  extravagant  stories  of 
their  riches  and  power  were  current.  Their  magnificence 
became  proverbial,  and  hints  at  their  wealth  and  splendor 
are  frequent  in  all  comic  writers  of  that  period  of  European 
literature.  The  title  used  by  themselves  was  the  Persian 
tthah,  and  Persian  was  the  official  language.  After  the 
death  of  Aurung-Zeb  the  power  of  the  dynasty  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
Mogul  empire  was  but  a  shadow  of  itself.  When  the  Eng- 
lish conquered  India  they  gave  the  dynasty  a  pension,  but 
after  the  rebellion  of  1857,  in  which  it  was  implicated,  they 
sentenced  the  last  Great  Mogul  to  transportation  to  Ran- 
goon, though  he  was  a  man  of  ninety  years  of  age,  and  put 
the  twenty-four  other  members  of  the  family  to  death. 

Mohacs',  town  of  Southern  Hungary,  on  the  Danube, 
the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  cattle,  grain,  wine, 
and  other  agricultural  products,  which  are  shipped  hence 
to  Vienna.  Pop.  12,140.  In  history  it  is  famous  as  the 
place  where  two  of  the  most  momentous  battles  in  Hun- 
garian history  were  fought  (Aug.  29,  1526,  and  Aug.  12, 
1687).  In  the  former  the  young  and  chivalric  king,  Louis 
II.,  with  an  army  of  hardly  25,000  men,  attacked,  without 
waiting  for  the  reinforcements  which  approached  under 
John  Zapolya,  a  Turkish  army  of  200,000  men,  under  Soly- 
man  the  Magnificent.  After  a  protracted  and  desperate  fight 
the  Hungarian  army  was  out  entirely  to  pieces,  the  king 
in  his  flight  drowned  in  the  Csellye,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  In  the 
latter  battle  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  under  Charles 
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of  Lorraine  completely  defeated  the  Turks  and  put  an  end 
to  their  dominion  in  Hungary. 

Mo'hair  [of  Oriental  origin],  the  wool  of  the  Angora 
gont  and  the  fabrics  which  are  woven  from  it.  This  kind 
of  goods,  formerly  made  only  in  the  East  in  a  small  way 
and  imported  sparingly  into  Europe  by  way  of  Venice,  is 
of  late  years  extensively  produced  in  Great  Britain  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  much  less  extensively  in  the 
U.  S.  Mohair  is  combed  like  coarse  wool  or  worsted  and 
alpaca.  It  is  mixed  in  many  cases  with  cotton  or  silk. 
The  raw  material  brings  a  high  price,  and  might  doubtless 
be  produced  abundantly  in  the  U.  S. 

Moham'med,  or  .^lahom'ot,  the  founder  of  Jslnm 
(which  is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  Mohammedan  creed), 
the  prophet  of  Mmlem  (which  is  the  name  the  professors 
of  this  creed  give  themselves),  b.  at  Mecca  April  20, 
571.  The  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  the  Koreish.  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Arabian  tribes ;  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Caaba  was  hereditarily  entrusted  to  it.  But 
his  family,  Hashem.  was  poor.  His  father,  Abdullah,  died 
before  he  was  born,  and  he  lost  his  mother,  Amena,  a  ner- 
vous and  sickly  woman,  when  he  was  six  years  old;  two 
years  after,  also,  his  grandfather.  Abd-el-Moottalib,  died. 
Adopted  by  his  uncle,  Abu  Talcb,  he  made  a  journey  with 
him  to  Syria,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Christian  monk.  With  another  uncle,  Zubeir,  he  after- 
wards travelled  much  in  Northern  Arabia  for  mercan- 
tile purposes.  Tn  his  twentieth  year  he  served  in  the 
war  against  the  Beni  Kinanah.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year 
he  was  a  shepherd  on  the  pasture-fields  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mecca.  At  this  time  he  received  some  employment 
from  a  linen-trader  named  Saib,  and  having  been  recom- 
mended as  it  smart  and  trustworthy  man  to  a  rich  widow, 
Kadijah.  he  undertook  the  management  of  her  business. 
She  liked  him  so  well  that  she  married  him,  though  she 
was  fifteen  years  older  than  he;  and,  considering  himself 
rich  enough,  Mohammed  now  (595)  gave  up  bu 
and  devoted  himself  to  religious  meditations.  The  time 
was  very  favorable  for  the  formation  of  a  new  and  more 
spiritual  religion.  Star-worship,  demon-worship,  and 
idolatry  had  overclouded  the  old  monotheism  of  the  Arab-'. 
and  brought  the  religious  instincts  of  the  people  into 
manifold  confusion.  Judaism  and  Christianity  were  widely 
spread  over  the  peninsula,  and  whole  tribes  were  known 
to  have  adopted  them — not  in  their  genuine  form,  but 
mixed  up  with  rabbinical  subtleties  and  heretical  fancies. 
Mohammed  took  part  from  early  youth  in  this  general  fer- 
mentation of  the  religious  state  of  his  nation.  From  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age  he  often  retired  to  a  cave  in 
Mount  Hara,  near  Mecca,  and  here  he  ppenthours  and  days 
in  solitary  contemplations.  In  his  fortieth  year  he  received 
the  iirst  revelation  concerning  the  new  truth,  but  afterwards 
such  revelations,  accompanied  by  epileptic  fits  and 
modic  convulsions, continued  to  occur  throughout  his  life; 
from  them  originated  the  KORAN  (which  see  i.  He  began  to 
preach  in  009,  and  entered  upon  his  /,nhlir  ministry  in  612. 
His  first  believers  were  his  wife.  Kadijah,  some  relati\es 
and  friends,  among  whom  were  Abubekr  and  Ali.but  their 
number  was  small;  and  when  he  proclaimed  himself  pub- 
licly in  Mecca  as  a  prophet,  he  met  with  ridicule  and  i  io 
lent  opposition,  especially  from  his  own  tribe.  It  soon 
became  necessary  for  his  adherents  to  emigrate  and  seek 
refuge  in  Abyssinia,  and  he  himself  was  banished  from  the 
city,  and  lived  concealed  in  a  cavern  in  the  vicinity.  But 
when,  after  three  years'  banishment,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn, he  met  with  better  fortune.  Of  great  importance 
was  the  conversion  of  a  number  of  pilgrims  from  Medina, 
who  carried  the  now  faith  back  to  their  native  town,  where 
they  preached  it  with  decided  success.  Nevertheless,  his 
position  in  Mecca  was  still  very  dangerous.  Kadijah  died 
Oct.  23,  619,  but,  although  he  felt  much  grief  at  her  death, 
he  soon  after  married  several  other  wives.  Abu  Talebalso 
died.  The  famous  Hedjrah,  or  flight  from  Mecca  to  Me- 
dina (250  miles  N.),  occurred  Sept.  20,  622,  from  which 
date  the  Mohammedan  era  begins.  He  now  built  a  mosijiie. 
instituted  religious  rites,  and  consolidated  the  congrega- 
tion; but  having  failed  in  his  attempt  at  gaining  over  the 
numerous  Jews  residing  in  and  around  Medina,  he  deter- 
mined to  propagate  the  new  faith,  not  by  preaching,  but 
by  fighting,  and  began  to  attack  the  surro'unding  Arabian 
tribes,  the  Jews,  and  the  Christians.  He  was  very  success- 
ful. In  a  contest  with  the  Meccans  at  Bcdr  in  623  he  was 
victorious,  and  although  ho  met  with  a  heavy  reverse  at 
Ohod  in  624,  and  was  even  besieged  in  Medina  in  627,  yet 
he  made  a  favorable  peace  with  the  Meccans  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Meanwhile,  he  had  opened  connections  with 
different  foreign  courts — Abyssinia,  Byzantium,  and  Per- 
sia. The  results  of  these  missions  and  some  campaigns 
which  ensued  were  small,  but  when  the  Meccans  broke  the 
peace  during  a  war  between  the  prophet  and  Abyssinia,  he 


conquered  the  city:  and  this  event  furthered  more  than 
any  other  the  conversion  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes  and  their 
consolidation  into  one  people.  In  6,!2  he  undertook  his 
last  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  the  head  of  40,000  dis- 
ciples, shortly  after  which  ho  d.  at  Medina,  June  S.  i;:;2. 
He  left  ten  wives  (of  fourteen,  which  he  had  in  all),  but 
only  one  child,  Fatima.,  the  daughter  of  Kadijah  and  the 
wife  of  Ali.  Ho  was  buried  in  the  mosque  of  Medina,  and 
at  his  tomb  thousands  of  pilgrims  gather  every  year.  Of 
the  numerous  biographies  of  Mohammed,  the  best  are 
Sprenger's,  in  German  (:!  vols.,  1861,  1862.  ]S«5),  and 
Muir's,  in  English  (4  vols.,  1861).  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Mohammed,  the  name  of  four  Ottoman  sultans:  Mo- 
IIAMMKD  I.  (1413-21),  b.  in  1387,  the  youngest  son  of  Ba- 
jazet  I.  When  his  father  died,  one  year  after  the  battle 
of  Angora  (1402),  and  Tamerlane  retired  behind  the  Oxus, 
the  Ottoman  empire  was  divided  between  the  four  sons  of 
Bajazot,  but  Mohammed  defeated  and  put  to  death  his 
three  brothers,  and  became  sole  ruler  in  1  nil.  Although 
his  whole  reign  was  filled  with  wars  against  the  Venetians, 
Bedreddin  the  Reformer,  Mustapha  the  1'retendcr,  Persia, 
etc.,  he  was  a  peace-loving  man,  and  showed  great  noble- 
ness towards  his  allies  and  towards  rebels,  whom  he  for- 
gave. He  built  the  mosque  of  Adriunoplc. — MOHAMMED  II. 
(1451-S1),  b.  at  Adrianople  in  14,'iO,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Amurath  II.,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  princes  of 
the  Ottoman  dynasty — valiant,  sagacious,  equally  able  in 
the  camp  and  the  council.  Ho  spoke  Arabic,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  was  well  versed  in  geography  and 
mathematics,  nnderst 1  drawing,  even  painted  :  never- 
theless, those  features  of  his  character  which  impress  the 
student  most  strongly  are  his  cruelty  and  treachery.  On 
May  29,  1453,  he  took  Constantinople  by  storm,  and  gave 
it  up  to  plunder  and  massacre  for  three  days.  Although 

fearfully  devastated,  tin'  city  recovered.  ne\erthelcss.   \ery 

soon  :  he  rebuilt  it,  made  it  bis  capital,  and  induced  the 
Greeks,  in  whose  bunds  were  the  commerce  :1nd  industry 
of  the  place,  to  return  by  proclaiming  religious  freedom. 
After  the  death  of  John  Ilunyadv,  who  successfully  checked 
his  progress  in  the  N,  W.  for  some  time,  he  conquered  Ser- 
bia and  Bosnia  in  I45S;  in  14(111.  Morea  :  in  Hill.  Trobi- 
7ond.  From  Srandevbeg  he  sustained  some  very  heavy 
tii^es,  but  after  the  death  of  this  prineo  be  also  conquered 
Albania  in  1  U',7.  In  1171  lie  took  Cafl'a  and  Tana  from 
the  <  Jenoese;  in  1 1-'1.  Xegroj.ontc  and  Lcmnos  from  Venice, 
and  the  Ionian  I  slands  from  Naples.  \\\<  ;itt:iek  on  Rhodes 
in  the  sameyear  was  repelled,  but  he  wa-  just  preparing  fora 
second  attack  and  an  invasion  of  Italy,  where  he  had  already 
oeenpied  Otralito.  when  he  d.  in  a  campaign  against  Persia, 
He  conquered  in  all  twelve  independent  empires  aud  208 
cities. — MOHAMMED  III.  (1595-1603),  b.  in  155(1,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Amurath  III.;  conquered  Erlan  Sept.  21, 
15(10,  and  defeated  the  Germans  and  Hungarians  in  tin 
battle  on  the  plain-  <>t  Kei  e-/tc-.  ( let.  L2:',  same  year.  I'tidel 
him  the  signs  of  decadence  of  the  Turkish  power  began  to 
show  themselves  in  insubordination  in  the  army,  corrup- 
tion in  the  administration,  and  intrigues  in  the  ruling 
family.— MOIIAMMKD  IV.  (164S-S7),  b.  in  Kill!,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ibrahim  I.,  who  was  strangled  by  the  Jani- 
zaries. He  was  a  man  without  talent  or  energy,  and  took 
no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  In  the  beginning 
of  his  reign  the  wars  with  the  Venetians,  Hungarians,  and 
other  nations  were  conducted  with  various  success,  but 
afterwards  the  Turki.-h  army  met  with  fearful  reverses. 
Defeated  at  Chotyn  in  1673,  routed  completely  by  Sobieski 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna  (Sept.  12,  1683),  beaten  at  Mo- 
haes  (Aug.  12,  1687),  it  marched  to  Constantinople,  de- 
posed Mohammed,  and  raised  his  brother.  Solyman  III., 
to  the  throne.  Mohammed  was  kept  in  prison  till  his 
death,  in  1002. 

Moham'medanism,  the  religion  founded  by  Moham- 
med, and  professed,  according  to  recent  estimates,  by 
about  180,000,000  human  beings,  tearhc-i,  in  opposition  to 
the  various  idolatrous  religions  which  it  has  succeeded  in 
superseding,  a  strong  theism,  essentially  the  same  as  that 
taught  by  Judaism  and  Christianity,  from  which  it  was 
borrowed.  "  There  is  no  God  but  God  "  is  the  principal 
tenet  in  Mohammedan  dogmatics,  and  ho  has  created  the 
world  and  the  immortal  soul  of  man.  whose  life  on  earth 
he  shall  judge  and  reward  or  punish  in  a  future  state.  But 
the  further  development  of  this  idea,  especially  of  the  rela- 
tion between  God  and  mankind,  is  narrow,  fantastic,  and 
arbitrary.  Before  the  almighty  power  of  Allah  the  free-will 
of  man  vanishes:  Mohammedanism  is  fatalism.  Neverthe- 
less, the  idea  of  fate  has  often  inspired  the  Moslems  with  a 
fanatical  enthusiasm,  while  it  seems  never  to  have  affected 
in  a  restrictive  manner  the  progress  of  their  civilization,  and 
appears  seldom  to  have  weighed  down  individual  life  with  its 
crushing  burden.  The  reason  is,  that  although  the  primi- 
tive conception  of  the  idea  is  very  decided  and  even  rigid, 
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its  further  development  is  fortunately  vague,  wanting  in 
consequence,  and  apt  to  evaporate  in  mysticism.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  idea  of  the  justice  of  Allah  is  narrowed 
• — nut  to  say  desecrated — by  the  childish  and  sensuous  pic- 
tures of  heaven  and  hell  with  which  Mohammed  inflamed 
the  imagination  of  his  follower?;  and  the  only  thing  which 
SUM'S  these  pictures  from  becoming  ludicrous  and  detest- 
able is  a  certain  delimit'  poetical  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds them  and  softens  their  coarser  lines.  Least  attractive 
is  the  delineation  which  the  Koran  gives  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence in  history.  Immediately  after  the  above  passage 
follows,  "and  Mohammed  is  his  apostle."  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  Christ  are  acknowledged  as  prophets 
sent  by  God,  but  Mohammed  is  the  fulfilment  of  all  proph- 
ecy and  the  Koran  the  final  revelation.  To  a  Christian 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  Mohammedanism  is  a  pitiful 
delusion  ;  in  the  eyes  of  modern  science  it  is  only  miser- 
able stuff. 

As  the  dogmatics  of  Mohammedanism,  so  also  its  morals, 
contain  many  points  which  command  respect  and  sympa- 
thy, though  they  too  are  often  disfigured  by  narrowing 
peculiarities  of  time  and  place,  and  sometimes  even  dis- 
torted by  wanton  vagaries.  The  five  principal  command- 
ments in  the  moral  code  of  Islam,  symbolized  in  Moham- 
medan art  by  the  hand  with  its  five  fingers,  are  prayer, 
almsgiving,  fasting,  pilgrimage,  and  war  against  the  in- 
fidel. The  influence  which  these  five  commandments  exer- 
cised in  the  time  when  they  actually  bore  sway  over  the 
Moslem  mind  is  very  apparent  in  history.  But  at  present 
only  the  first  of  them  has  maintained  its  authority  intact ; 
that  of  the  last  is  entirely  lost,  and  that  of  the  three 
others  is  disputed,  or  at  least  subject  to  commentaries  of  a 
doubtful  character.  Travellers  in  Mohammedan  countries 
speak  with  unqualified  praise  of  the  earnestness,  sincerity, 
and  devotion  with  which  the  Moslem  performs  his  prayers 
several  times  a  day  after  careful  ablution,  kneeling  on  his 
prayer-carpet  in  any  place  if  he  cannot  go  to  the  mosque, 
and  with  his  face  turned  toward  Mecca.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  prayer  is  the  only  form  of  divine  service 
which  Islam  possesses,  especially  since  pilgrimage  has  gone 
somewhat  out  of  use  ;  Mohammedanism  has  no  priesthood 
and  forms  no  Church.  The  two  most  striking  features, 
however,  of  Moslem  ethics  are  the  practice  of  polygamy  and 
the  usury  law.  The  Koran  knows  not  that  polygamy  is  so 
far  from  being  natural — not  to  speak  of  its  relation  to  any 
higher  ideal — that  Nature  herself  begins  to  eliminate  it 
from  the  animal  kingdom  long  before  even  the  faintest 
foreboding  of  a  moral  consciousness  has  dawned  upon  the 
soul.  The  Koran  acknowledges  and  encourages  polygamy, 
and  it  exists  in  all  Mohammedan  countries,  with  all  its 
deteriorating  and  weakening  consequences,  spiritual  and 
bodily.  The  usury  law  is  very  curious.  The  Koran  for- 
bids the  Moslem  to  lend  money  on  interest.  As,  now,  mod- 
ern civilization  is  based  on  the  fact  that  there  exists  an 
interest-bearing  capital  which  allows  certain  members  of 
society  to  devote  themselves  not  to  the  mere  maintenance, 
but  to  the  progress  of  society,  and  as  this  state  of  affairs 
has  never  been  doubted  by  any  moral  philosophy  origi- 
nating from  the  Christian  theology,  it  is  surprising  to 
hear  that  there  is  a  moral  code  which  condemns  it,  and 
which  at  times  has  enforced  its  opposite  commandments 
without  hurting  the  progress  of  industry,  commerce,  and 
general  civilization.  (For  further  information  see  KORAN, 
MOHAMMED,  SHIAHS,  and  SUNNAS.)  CLEMEXS  PETEKSEN. 

Moha've,  the  north-westernmost  county  of  Arizona. 
Area,  6500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Utah  and 
Nevada  and  W.  by  Nevada  and  California.  The  Colorado 
Kiver  traverses  this  county  through  its  deep  canon,  and 
afterwards  washes  a  large  part  of  the  W.  border.  The 
county  is  partly  very  rugged  and  partly  arid  plains.  It 
is  nowhere  fertile  except  where  irrigated.  Gold  and  silver 
mining  are  the  leading  industries.  Cap.  Mohave  City. 
Pop.  179. 

Mohave  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mohave  co.,  Ara.,  on 
the  Colorado  River,  just  above  Fort  Mohave,  in  a  fertile 
region  adapted  to  grain  and  fruit  culture. 

Mohave  Desert,  a  large  basin  of  Southern  California, 
mostly  in  San  Bernardino  co.,  having  but  few  streams,  none 
of  which  reach  the  sea.  It  is  not  a  desert,  for  in  large  areas 
of  this  region  abundant  pasturage  is  found,  and  water  is 
readily  obtained  in  wells.  Parts  of  this  valley  are  intensely 
hot  in  summer. 

Mohave  Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  Yuma  division  of  the 
Pima- Apache  stock,  having  a  large  reservation  in  Arizona, 
on  the  rivers  Mohave  and  Colorado,  known  to  the  Spaniards 
as  Jamajabs  and  Cosninas.  They  number  some  4000,  of 
whom  828  live  on  the  reservation  and  cultivate  the  soil,  the 
rest  are  wanderers,  and  all  arc  quite  uncivilized. 

Mohave  (or  Mojave)  River  rises  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Mountains  in  San  Bernardino  co.,  Cal.,  flows  N., 


and   finally  sinks  in  an  alkaline   marsh  in  the  so-called 
Alohavo  Desert. 

Mo'hawk,  post-v.  of  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  10  miles  E. 
of  Utiea,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  has  4  churches,  1  bank,  1 
newspaper,  4  hotels,  a  furnace,  a  machine-shop,  street  rail- 
ways, and  stores.  Pup.  II HI. 

CHARLES  A.  TUCKER,  ED. "MOHAWK  INDEPENDENT." 

Mohawk,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Mohawk  River,  contains  FONDA  (which  see),  the 
county-seat,  and  other  villages.  Pop.  3015. 

Mohawk  River,  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Hudson, 
surpassing  in  volume  that  stream  above  its  confluence.  It 
rises  in  Lewis  co.,  and  after  a  generally  eastward  course 
readies  the  Hudson  at  Cohoes.  It  affords  valuable  water- 
power,  and  flows  through  a  valley  famed  for  its  beauty. 

Mohawks,  Mahaquas,  or  Maquas,  the  most  east- 
ern of  the  original  "  Fi*'C  Nations "  of  New  York,  who 
constituted  the  "  League  of  the  Hodenosaunee,"  or  con- 
federacy of  the  Iroquois.  They  were  called  in  tlu-ir  o\vn 
language  Agmeque  or  Gagmcque,  and  were  the  most  war- 
like tribe  of  the  league,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  valley  of  the 
river  which  bears  their  name.  Allies  of  the  English  in 
their  wars  with  the  French  and  American  colonists,  they, 
after  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  migrated  to  Canada  (1784) 
with  their  chief,  the  celebrated  Joseph  Brandt,  and  settled 
on  the  Grand  River,  where  several  hundred  still  remain. 
Portions  of  the  Bible  were  translated  into  Mohawk  by 
Brandt,  and  grammars  have  been  published  by  Bruyas 
and  Marcoux. 

Mohee'lev,  or  Moghilev,  government  of  Russia,  situ- 
ated on  the  Dnieper,  between  lat.  52°  and  55°  N.  Area, 
18,234  square  miles.  Pop.  908,858.  The  ground  is  a  level 
or  slightly  undulating  plain,  the  soil  very  fertile,  and  the 
climate  mild;  which  circumstances,  together  with  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  the  inhabitants,  have  made  Mo- 
heelev  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Russia.  Corn,  tim- 
ber (especially  masts),  and  cattle  are  largely  produced  and 
carried  on  the  Dnieper  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Moheelev,  or  Moghilev,  town  of  Russia,  the  capital 
of  the  government  of  Moheelev,  on  the  Dnieper.  It  is  a 
handsome  and  well-built  town,  the  see  of  a  Greek  bishop 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  and  the  residence  of 
many  of  the  Russian  nobility.  It  has  many  good  edu- 
cational institutions,  several  manufactures,  and  a  lively 
export-trade  in  corn,  hides,  leather,  wax,  and  honey 
through  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Its  cathedral,  built  in  1780,  is  a  very  fine  building.  Pop. 
38,922. 

Moheelev,  or  Moghilev,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Podolia,  on  the  Dniester.  It  ia  a  beautifully- 
situated  and  thriving  town,  with  9936  inhabitants. 

Mohe'gans,  or  Mohic'ans,  a  tribe  of  Indians  for- 
merly inhabiting  a  considerable  part  of  New  England  and 
part  of  what  is  now  New  York  as  far  W.  as  the  Hudson 
River.  They  were  of  Algonkin  stock,  and  were  tributary  to 
the  Iroquois.  They  were,  after  the  advent  of  the  Europeans, 
broken  up  into  small  bands,  and  generally  appear  to  have 
been  friendly  to  the  colonists  and  hostile  to  their  Indian 
enemies.  A  remnant  of  this  tribe  long  dwelt  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  where  a  few  of  their  descendants  still  remain.  Rel- 
ics of  the  Mohegans  are  found  also  with  other  tribes,  espe- 
cially at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  and  among  the  Munsees  in  Kan- 
sas. Uncas,  their  most  famous  chief,  was  a  Pequot  by  birth. 

Mohic'an,  post-tp.  of  Ashland  co.,  0.     Pop.  1561. 

Mohl,  von  (JULIUS),  b.  at  Stuttgart  Oct.  28,  1800  ; 
studied  Oriental  languages,  especially  Persian  and  Chi- 
nese, at  Tubingen,  Paris,  London,  and  Oxford;  became 
professor  of  Persian  at  the  College  de  France  in  1845,  and 
in  1852  director  of  the  Oriental  department  of  the  national 
printing-office.  His  principal  work  is  his  edition  of  Fir- 
dousi's  Shah  ffumeh  (Paris,  1838-66)  for  the  Collection 
Orientate. — His  brother,  HUGO  vox  MOHL,  b.  at  Stuttgart 
Apr.  8, 1805,  studied  medicine  and  natural  science  at  Tu- 
bingen, and  was  appointed  professor  in  botany  and  director 
of  the  botanical  garden  in  that  city  in  1835.  D.  Mar.  31, 
1872.  He  was  the  most  eminent  vegetable  anatomist  of 
his  day.  His  principal  works  are  Veber  den  Unit  itittl  dag 
Winden  der  Itanken  und  SeMintfpflamm  (1827),  Jicitr'dye 
zur  Anatomie  und  Phyiiologie  der  Gewiichne  (1834),  and 
Grundziirje  znr  Anatomie  und  Physiologic  der  vefj?tnbili- 
iclicn  Zelle  (1851),  and  a  largo  number  of  memoirs,  the 
principal  ones  collected  in  his  Vermitchte  fichriften. 

Moh'ler  (.TonANN  ADAM),  b.  at  Ingersheim,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  May  6,  1796  ;  studied  theology  at  several  of  the  most 
prominent  universities  of  Germany,  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  ;  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  1819;  became  professor  of  theology  at 
Tubingen  in  1825,  and  at  Munich  in  1835,  and  d.  there 
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Apr.  12,  1838.  His  principal  works  are  Sin  Kinhf Hinder 
hirche.oijir  •/•/.«  l'rin<'!/>  (/<•»  Kalholicitmut  (1825),  and  his 
Si/mbolik  (1832),  which  latter  work  ran  through  many 
editions,  and  was  translated  into  English  in  1832  by  Rob- 
ertson. It  is  a  defence  of  the  Koman  Catholic  creed,  and 
an  ingenious  attempt  to  idealize  it  by  means  of  modern 
Protestant  philosophy  and  theology.  It  was  ably  answered 
by  Nitzsch,  Marheineke,  and  especially  by  his  Protestant 
colleague,  Dr.  Baur,  in  consequence  of  which  the  author 
removed  to  Munich. 

Mohs  (FiUEniiicn),  b.  Jan.  29,  1773,  at  Gernrode,  An- 
halt;  studied  at  the  University  of  Halle  and  at  the  mining 
school  of  Freiberg;  travelled  much  in  the  Austro-IIunga- 
rian  countries  ;  became  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Griitz  in 
1811,  at  Freiberg  in  1X17,  at  Vienna  in  182(i,  and  d.  at 
Agordo,  Venctin,  Sept.  29,  1839.  His  principal  works  are 

(lnni<lri»H  'iff  M im  i-nl"'/!''  (1822—24)  and  Allfang*yrtiiirlf 
dff  A'ttturifHcfiic/itc  fir*  Mineralreicha  (1832). 

Moin'gona,  post-v.  of  Boone  co.,  la.,  on  the  Des 
Moines  River,  and  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R., 
has  coal-mines  and  manufactures  of  flour  and  stone-ware. 

Moir  (DAVID  MACBKTH),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Musselburgh, 
Scotland,  Jan.  5,  1798;  received  his  medical  education; 
became  in  1817  a  successful  practitioner  of  medicine  at 
Musselburgh,  where  he  was  settled  till  his  death.  He  soon 
became  widely  known  as  "  Delta,"  from  the  letter  A  ap- 
pended to  his  numerous  poems  in  the  periodical  literature 
of  that  time.  His  Legend  of  Getwmece  (1824),  Life  of  Mini- 
tie  Wauch,  a  novel  (i828),  Hillary  of  Mi-dicine  (1831 ),  I>o- 
mrxiii:  Verse*  (1846),  and  his  lectures  on  Pmtii-iil  l.ltrnitnri- 
(1851)  are  all  of  value.  I),  at  Dumfries  July  6,  1851. 

Moi'ra,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Central  Vermont  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper  and  lumber  and 
starch  manufactures.  Pop.  2064. 

A.  N.  MERCHANT,  Prn.  OF  "  JOURNAL." 

Moira,  EARL  OF.     See  RAWDON  (Lonn  FHAXC-IS). 

Moire'  Antique'  [Fr.  moire  is  the  Knglish  moliair],  a 
name  given  to  the  best  kinds  of  watered  .-ilk.  lirond  silks 
of  good  quality  arc  first  dampened,  then  carefully  and 
smoothly  folded,  and  lastly  submitted  to  great  pressure, 
On  drying,  the  curious  lines  called  watering  appear  in  the 
fabric. 

Moissnc',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Tarn- 
et-Garonne,  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  grain  mid 
flour,  also  in  wool,  wine,  oil,  saffron,  and  salt.  Pop.  lo.llj. 

Mokel'umne  Hill,  post-v,,  cap.  of  Calaveras  eo.,  Cal., 
li  miles  from  Mukfluimif  River,  in  the  centre  of  a  qi. 
mining  region,  has  2  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper.  4  st  n  •_'!•- 
lines,  and  3  hotels.     Pop.  850.  WM.  ,lr\i>. 

Mok'ena,  post-v.  of  Frankfurt  tp.,  Will  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R. 

Mo'la  (li  Un'ri,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Bari  delle  Puglie.  It  is.pleasantly  and  healthfully 
situated  on  the  Adriatic,  about  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Bari.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  there  are  some  re- 
spectable buildings.  The  harbor  is  small  but  good,  and 
the  traffic  is  animated  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  high  rond 
to  Bari  is,  for  some  distance  from  this  town,  flanked  by  en- 
chanting gardens,  which  rise  on  one  hand  to  the  rich  olive- 
crowned  hills,  and  on  the  other  descend  to  the  eea.  Pop. 
in  1874,  11,976. 

Molas'ses  [Lat.  melhirrnn,  from  me/,  "honey"],  or 
Treacle  (the  Syruput  /M«CH«,  tln'rim-n.  or  Surchari  fta, 
of  the  pharmacopoeias),  a  thick,  dark-colored  syrup,  pro- 
duced during  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  consisting  es- 
sentially of  uncrystallizable  sugar,  water,  coloring-maun. 
and  various  impurities.  It  is  in  part  the  product  of  the 
sugar-plantations  (known  as  West  India  and  New  Orleans 
molasses),  and  in  part  comes  from  the  sugar-refineries  of 
other  countries  (sugar-house  molasses).  The  latter  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  centrifugal  process,  by  claying,  and  the  other 
operations  of  sugar-refining.  (See  SUGAR,  MANUFACTURE 
OF.)  Molasses  is  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  sugar,  es- 
pecially by  the  poorer  classes,  and  is  imported  in  consider- 
able quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  RUH  (which  see). 

Mol'dau,  a  river  of  Bohemia,  rises  in  the  Bohmerwald 
Mountains  at  an  elevation  of  3750  feet,  flows  first  in  a 
south-eastern,  then  in  a  northern  direction,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Budweis,  and  joins  the  Elbe  opposite  Melnik  after 
a  course  of  276  miles. 

Molda'via,  province  of  Roumania,  bounded  W.  by 
Galicia  and  Transylvania.  S.  by  Wallachia  and  Turkey, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Danube,  and  E.  and  N. 
by  the  Black  Sea  and  Russia.  Area,  20,118  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,462,105.  The  western  part  is  hilly,  covered  with 
spurs  of  the  Carpathians,  which  are  said  to  be  rich  in  pre- 
cious metals  and  other  kinds  of  useful  minerals.  Mines 
are  very  little  worked,  however,  and  rock-salt  is  the  only 


mineral  extensively  produced.  The  middle  and  eastern 
part  of  the  country  is  a  low  and  level  plain,  watered  bv  the 
Sereth  and  Pruth,  two  affluents  of  the  Danube,  and  exceed- 
ingly fertile.  Wheat  and  wine  are  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities, though  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  laid  out  as 
pasture-land  or  covered  with  immense  forests.  Herds  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared  on  the  pastures  :  the  lat- 
ter especially  are  exported  in  great  numbers  to  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Numerous  swine  are  fed  in  the  forests,  and  bee-cul- 
ture forms  an  important  branch  of  industry.  Stags,  wild- 
boars,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  abound.  The  inhabitants 
are  a  mild,  good-natured,  industrious,  and  intelligent  race, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  nobility,  who  enjoy  all  kinds 
of  luxury  and  refinement,  they  live  under  almost  abject 
conditions.  Their  houses,  even  in  the  towns,  are  mud 
huts,  their  beds  a  skin,  their  furniture  a  few  kitchen  uten- 
sils. The  established  religion  isthatof  the  Greek  Church, 
but  Armenians,  Turks,  Jews  (numbering  over  60,000),  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  Protestants  arc  tolerated  and  enjoy 
equal  political  rights.  The  language  generally  spoken  is 
n  Latin  dialect,  mixed  with  Slavonic  and  Turkish  elements, 
but  nearer  to  the  original  Roman  tongue  than  the  Italian 
language;  with  this  the  Russian,  Turkish,  (ircek,  Hunga- 
rian. Italian,  and  German  languages  mingle  in  endless 
confusion  :  the  gypsies  speak  a  dialect  of  Sanskrit,  and  the 
Jews  bad  Herman  or  worse  Spanish.  Education  is  in  a 
very  backward  state:  in  1X44  there  were  only  14  public 
elementary  schools,  with  1244  pupils,  in  the  whole  prov- 
ince; but  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  the  eountrv  is 
rapidly  progressing  under  its  new  government,  established 
in  1866.  (For  further  information  see  ROUMANIA.) 

Mole  [Dutch,  mo/],  a  name  applied  primarily  to  small 
insectivorous  mammals  of  Europe  (  7'nl/xi  KunijiKi  and  '/'. 
.  distinguished  by  their  cylindrical  or  barrel-shaped 
body,  little-defined  neck,  and  brond,  flattencil  t'»re  feet,  or, 
in  other  words,  adaptation  for  digging  nnil  subterranean 
life;  and  (2)  extended  secondarily  t<i  analogous  mammals 
more  or  less  related  in  structure  and  affinities.  It  is  there- 
fore popularly  bestowed  on  (1)  all  the  various  species  of 
TAI.IMNF,  TAT. riot:,  with  or  without  some  qualifying  ad- 
jectives, found  in  different  pints  of  the  northern  hem- 
isphere ;  (2)  to  the  specie-  i.l'  f ' n  in  s<M'M  i.oit in \\,  or  '•  golden 
moles,"  which  inhabit  Africa:  and  <::ito  certain  rodents 
adapted  for  subterranean  lite;  r.  </.  the  Si- \  i,  \<  j\  i;  or 
"sand-moles"  and  "mole  rats"  of  the  family  MrRin.e. 
(See  TALIMN.K  and  MOI.K.RAT.)  THEO.  GILL. 

Mole  (Louis  MATHIEU),  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  24,  1781 ;  was 
educated  in  Switzerland  and  Knirland  :  attended  afterwards 
the  Kcole  Polytechniquo  of  Paris  ;  published  in  18(l(i  his 
K**'tin  <l>  M.>!-fiii'  >t  1'iJ :ti:ft<'.  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  Napoleon  by  their  defence  of  monarchical  principles; 
held  different  otiiees  in  the  cu  i!  -ci  \  ice  during  the  Kin] tire  : 
was  made  a  count  and  peerof  France,  which  dignitic-  were 
conferred  by  the  Bourbons;  became  minister  of  marine  in 
1817,  of  foreign  affairs  in  1830.  and  prime  minister  from 
1836  to  l*3'.l:  retired  from  political  life  after  the  <-miy.  d'fdii, 
and  d.  at  Champlutrcux  Nov.  23,  I  - 

Mole-Cricket,  a  name  given  to  the  burrowing  crickets, 
and  primarily  to  those  of  the  genus  (Iri/ftntd/jm.  In  the 
I'.  S.  they  are  most  common  in  the  South.  They  arc  more 
commonly  found  in  wet  ground,  and  some  species  arc  very 
destructive  to  crops.  THKO.  GILL. 

Molecular  Volumes.     See  VOLUMES,  MOLECILAH,  by 

PliOF.  JlKMir  WuiCTZ,  A.  M. 

Molecule.     See  CHEMISTRY. 

>l  ol  !•-  Itiit ,  a  name  given  to  certain  remarkable  rodents 
of  the  family  Muridje,  but  differing  from  all  other  rats  in 
their  mole-like  habits  and  appearance,  and  in  their  rudi- 
mentary eyes.  They  feed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  in- 
habit Asia  and  Africa.  They  have  been  differentiated  into 
the  genera  .V/ci/fi./-.  Rkfaoaun,  BetencepKalvt,  /t<ittu/i  nfitt, 

orhyrhuH,  flcUqpAoftuw,  .V-'y,///,.  ?i*.  and  FJl"l:iu*,  and  com- 
bined in  a  family  designated  S|>alacid;c.  These,  however, 
only  agree  in  physiological  adaptation,  and  widely  differ 
structurally,  the  first  six  genera  being  nearly  related  to 
the  Murinio  and  the  last  two  to  the  Arvicolime. 

THEO.  (in, L. 

Mo'leschott  (JACOB),  b.  at  Herzogenbusch,  Holland, 
Aug.  9,  1822 ;  studied  medicine  at  Heidelberg ;  began  to 
practise  at  Utrecht;  lectured  on  physiology  at  Heidelberg 
from  1847  to  1854,  but  was  considered  to  endanger  religion 
and  morals  by  bis  views  of  the  absolute  relation  between 
the  lowest  material  conditions  and  the  highest  spiritual 
manifestations  of  human  life;  received  a  professorship  at 
Zurich  in  1856,  and  removed  in  1801  to  Turin.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are  J'hi/ftiitlotfie  der  ^\'afirti>iiffniiiitcf  and  Lehre 
der  X'tihriinfffiiiittrl  (1850),  which  latter  was  translated  into 
English  by  Dr.  E.  Bonner  in  185ft.  under  the  title  of  The 
Chemistry  of  Food  and  Diet;  Uranche  und  Wirkuny  in  der 
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Lchre  vom  Leben  (1867),  and  Von  der  Selbstbestimmuny  im 
Leben  der  JUeliiehheit  (1871). 

Moles'worth  (GUILFORD  LIXDSAV),  brother  of  Rev. 
William  Nassau,  b.  at  Millbrook,  England,  in  1828;  was 
educated  at  the  College  of  Civil  Engineers,  Putney  ;  served 
an  apprenticeship  on  the  London  and  North-western  lluil- 
way  ;  perfected  his  studies  in  mechanical  engineering  under 
Sir  William  Fairbairn  at  Manchester  ;  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  and  machinery  of  the  royal 
arsenal  at  Woolwich  in  1854-55:  was  for  several  years  a 
consulting  engineer  in  London;  went  to  Ceylon  in  1859; 
became  chief  engineer  and  director-general  of  the  railways 
in  that  island,  and  in  1871  was  appointed  consulting  en- 
gineer to  the  government  of  India.  His  Pocket-book  of 
Engineering  Formulte  passed  through  six  editions  in  a 
single  year,  and  is  recognized  as  a  standard  work  in  the 
profession. 

Molesworth  (Sir  WILLIAM),  BART.,  b.  at  Camberwell, 
a  suburb  of  London,  England,  May  23,  1810  ;  succeeded  to 
the  baronetcy  in  1823;  studied  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, but  was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  having  chal- 
lenged a  tutor  to  fight  a  duel  ;  finished  his  education  at 
Edinburgh  University  and  in  Germany  ;  travelled  through 
Europe  :  became  in  1831  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  reform 
measures  ;  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  East  Cornwall 
Dec.,  1832  ;  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bentham  and  James 
Mill,  of  whose  opinions  he  was  a  leading  exponent  in  Par- 
liament ;  founded  the  London  Review  in  1835,  which  ho 


merged  in  the  Westminster  Review  in  1836,  and  published 
at  great  expense  a  magnificent  edition  of  the   Works  o 
Thomas  Hobbes  (16  vols.,  1839—45),  of  which  he  presented 
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copies  to  the  leading  libraries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  left  unfinished  a  Life  of  Hobbes,  which  remains,  un- 
published. Sir  William  Molesworth  was  the  first  to  call 
public  attention  to  the  horrors  of  the  convict  system  then 
in  vogue,  and  to  the  maladministration  of  the  colonial 
office,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  effecting  a  radical 
change  in  both  these  important  branches  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  1853  he  became  first  commissioner  of  public 
works  in  the  cabinet  of  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  1855 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in  Lord  Palmerston's  first 
cabinet.  This  appointment  was  hailed  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  the  colonies,  but  before  any  considerable  results 
could  be  derived  from  his  policy  Molesworth  d.  in  London, 
Oct.  22,  1855.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged  to  the  ordinary 
limit,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  figured 
as  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  the  age. 

Molesworth  (WILLIAM  NASSAU),  b.  at  Millbrook,  near 
Southampton,  England,  Nov.  8,  1816;  was  educated  at 
King's  School,  Canterbury,  St.  John's  and  Pembroke  col- 
leges, Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  in  1839  ;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England;  became  incumbent  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Manchester,  in  1841,  and  vicar  of  St.  Clement  Spot- 
land,  Rochdale,  in  1844.  He  has  published,  besides  several 
minor  works,  a  History  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1S32  (  1864),  a 
Xi  a-  Hyiiem  of  Moral  Philosophy  (1867),  and  a  History  of 
England  from  the  Year  1830  (3  vols.,  1871-73).  A  new  edi- 
tion brings  this  valuable  work  to  the  year  1874,  making  it 
the  only  reliable  history  of  England  during  the  period 
within  the  memory  of  the  younger  generation  of  readers.  It 
is  very  highly  commended  by  the  celebrated  John  Bright, 
who  is  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Molesworth  at  Rochdale. 

Molfet'ta,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Bari  delle  Puglie,  in  lat.  41°  13'  N.,  Ion.  16°  39'  E.,  stands 
on  a  little  peninsula  surrounded  by  the  Adriatic  except  on 
the  P.  Its  external  aspect  is  attractive,  but  within  all  is 
narrow  and  gloomy,  with  the  exception  of  some  fine  churches 
and  other  public  buildings.  A  commodious  and  secure 
harbor,  however,  and  its  central  position,  make  this  place 
one  of  the  chief  markets  of  the  province,  both  for  imports 
and  exports,  the  latter  consisting  of  grain,  wine,  almonds, 
olive  oil,  etc.  There  is  also  considerable  industry  here  in 
the  way  of  small  manufactures.  The  origin  of  Molfet- 
ta  is  not  well  known,  but  it  was  probably  founded  about 
the  same  time  as  was  Amalfi  (300  A.  n.).  Its  mediueval 
life  was  that  of  Southern  Italy  generally.  Pop.  in  1874, 
20,829. 

Molifere  (JEAS  BAPTISTE  POQUELIN),  b.  in  Paris  Jan. 
15,  1022.  His  father,  M.  Poquelin,  was  a  tradesman  and 
mechanic  (tapittier)  of  good  standing  and  connected  with 
the  court,  from  which  he  received  the  title  of  valet  de 
chambre.  This  title  was  afterwards  conferred  on  the  son, 
and  has  given  rise  to  many  absurdities,  as  if  Moliere  had 
been  a  simple  valet,  and  his  comedies  mere  amusements 
gotten  up  to  humor  his  master.  The  son  was  educated  in 
his  father's  shop  till  his  fifteenth  year,  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  college  at  Clermont,  one  of  the  best  educational  in- 
stitutions at  that  time.  Ho  also  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Gassendi,  and  after  fin- 
ishing his  college  course  (1642)  he  studied  law  for  a  couple 


of  years.  He  was  just  about  entering  into  a  professional 
position  when  he  happened  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with 
Madeleine  Bcjart,  an  actress  belonging  to  a  troop  of 
strolling  actors  playing  in  Paris.  At  once  he  gave  up  his 
profession,  left  Paris  (1645),  assumed  the  name  of  Moliere, 
and  strolled  around  in  the  provinces  for  twelve  years — first 
as  an  actor,  then  also  as  an  author,  and  at  last  even  as  a 
manager.  Very  little  is  known  about  his  life  in  the  prov- 
inces, except  that  he  made  a  name  for  himself  and  his 
troop.  In  1653  he  brought  his  first  original  comedy 
L'JSlourdi  (translated  into  English  by  Drydcn  under  the 
title  of  Sir  Martin  Mnrall)  on  the  stage  in  Lyons,  and 
with  decided  success.  In  1657  he  represented  another 
original  play,  Le  Depit  amoureuje,  with  equal  success  in 
Nantes,  and  in  1658  he  reached  the  goal  of  his  exertions, 
to  play  in  Paris  for  the  court  and  the  king.  Paris  had  at 
that  time  two  stationary  theatres — one  in  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne,  where  Corneille's  tragedies  were  performed, 
and  the  other  in  the  Hotel  do  Petit-Bourbon,  where  was 
represented  by  Italian  comedians  the  so-called  commedia 
dell'  arte,  a  sort  of  farce,  whose  characters  comprised  only 
a  few  fixed  types,  whose  plot  consisted  of  extravagant  sit- 
uations, and  whoso  dialogue  was  mostly  improvised.  Mo- 
liere pleased.  His  troop  received  the  title  of  "  troupe  de 
Monsieur,"  and  was  allowed  to  perform  alternately  with 
the  Italian  comedians.  Next  year  he  brought  on  the  stage 
Les  Precieuses  ridicules.  It  was  hailed  by  the  audience 
with  the  exclamation,  "  Voila,  la  vraie  comddie !"  It  had 
a  run  of  four  months,  although  the  prices  were  trebled. 
It  was  not  only  a  success,  but  a  victory ;  the  Italian  comedy 
was  defeated.  In  1661,  Moliere's  troop  removed,  under 
the  name  of  "  troupe  du  roi "  and  with  a  yearly  pension 
of  7000  livres,  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and  thus  the  foundation 
was  laid  of  the  renowned  institution  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais.  Les  Prteinuet  ridicules  was,  indeed,  the  beginning 
of  the  true  comedy ;  all  modern  comedy  before  Moliere 
was  farce.  The  plots  and  the  characters  were  formed  only 
with  a  view  to  comical  effect.  No  regard  was  paid  to 
probability,  psychological  truth,  or  moral  impression. 
With  respect  to  his  plot,  Moliere  made  no  decisive  prog- 
ress. Although  some  of  his  plays  —  as,  for  instance, 
L'Ecole  dcs  f  emmet  (1663) — were  models  of  brilliant  com- 
position, yet  he  never  thought  of  using  the  situations  as  a 
means  of  depicting  life;  he  only  used  them  as  a  means  of 
depicting  characters.  But  his  characters  are  no  longer 
fixed  types  of  general  follies ;  they  are  studies  of  life. 
They  have  a  satirical  (consequently  a  moral)  bearing  on 
what  was  actually  going  on.  They  are  historical  docu- 
ments, and  acted  as  agents  for  ideas.  In  Les  Prtcieuses 
ridicules  he  attacked  the  finery  and  pedantry  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillct,  the  most  solidly  established  and  most  gen- 
erally acknowledged  literary  power  of  the  time ;  and  he 
repeated  the  attack  with  Les  Femmes  savantes  (1671),  as 
if  he  had  not  hit  hard  enough  the  first  time.  In  Le 
Medecin  malgre.  lui  and  Le  Mnlade  imaginaire  (1674)  he 
attacked  the  physicians  of  his  time;  and  in  order  to  un- 
derstand that  his  satire  is  not  a  mere  ridicule,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  science  of  anatomy  was  not  yet  dis- 
covered, while  the  most  celebrated  physician  in  Paris  be- 
lieved that  he  had  invented  an  elixir  of  life.  In  every 
one  of  his  comedies  he  aimed  at  some  folly,  and  he  was 
not  only  a  man  of  penetrating  sense,  but  also  a  man  of 
courage.  In  Tartufe  (1667)  he  touched  the  sorest  but  also 
the  most  dangerous  point  in  contemporary  life  in  France — 
namely,  religious  hypocrisy.  But  he  was  equal  to  his  task. 
Tartufe  is  one  of  his  greatest  creations,  and  the  hypocrites 
smarted  under  the  blows  it  dealt.  Of  course,  such  a  man 
must  have  many  enemies,  especially  when  he  is  admired 
and  applauded  by  the  people,  as  Moliere  was,  and  more 
than  once  the  king  himself,  Louis  XIV.,  had  to  step  in  and 
support  him  against  the  intrigues  and  chicaneries  of  his 
foes.  And  to  the  troubles  of  his  public  life  were  added 
domestic  calamities.  In  1661  he  had  married  Armando 
Bejart,  a  younger  sister  of  his  former  mistress.  People 
said  that  he  had  married  his  own  daughter,  and  this  slan- 
der was  not  completely  refuted  till  1821.  Madame  Ar- 
mande  proved  a  coquette,  and  Molie're  was  jealous.  He 
suffered  horribly.  There  is  in  Le  Misanthrope  (1667)  a 
passion  and  almost  a  cry  of  despair  which  excites  the 
deepest  sympathy.  Very  early,  too,  his  health  failed.  He 
was  only  fifty-one  years  old  when  one  night,  during  the 
representation  of  Le  Malade  imaijinaire,  in  which  he  acted 
the  chief  part,  he  broke  down  and  had  to  be  carried  home. 
He  died  a  few  days  after  (Feb.  17,  1673).  The  archbishop 
of  Paris,  a  person  noted  for  his  dissipation  and  debauchery, 
denied  Moliere  ecclesiastical  sepulture  because  he  was  an 
actor  and  because  he  had  written  Tartufe,  and,  but  for  a 
special  order  from  the  king,  infamy  would  have  been  thrown 
on  the  grave  of  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age.  His  works 
were  translated  into  English  by  Von  Laun  (12  vols.,  Ed- 
inburgh, 1875).  CLF.ME.VS  PETERSEN. 
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Moli'llll  (FuLii-K),  son  of  Pedro,  b.  at  Guatemala  in 
1812  ;  became  a  distinguished  member  of  the  liberal  ]iarty  ; 
was  exiled  after  the  downfall  of  the  federal  government, 
and  became  a  citizen  of  Costa  Rica;  was  appointed  in  |S|s 
envoy  of  that  republic  to  Nicaragua;  was  subsequently 
minister  of  Costa  Kirn,  in  England,  France,  Spain.  Home, 
and  the  U.  S. ;  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
U.  S. ;  published  in  several  languages  sketches  of  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  Costa  Rica  and  reports  upon  its 
boundary  and  navigation  questions  with  Nicaragua.  1). 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  1,  1855. 

Molina  ( JTAN  Icx.u'w).  known  in  Italian  as  GIOVANNI 
IONAZIO,  b.  at  Talca,  Chili,  Juno  24,  1740  ;  received  a  bril- 
liant education  at  Santiago :  was  acquainted  at  the  age  of 
twenty  with  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  and  languages 
then  taught  in  the  colony  ;  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  ; 
became  librarian  of  its  college,  and  devoted  himself  to 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  Being  expelled, 
with  all  the  members  of  his  order,  from  the  Spanish  col- 
onies in  17G7,  he  settled  at  Bologna,  Italy:  was  ordained 
priest;  became  a  teacher,  and  published  several  esteemed 
works  upon  Chili :  Gtmpandto  ft  i  Stitn'n  geografica  nat- 
i-ttl'-  e  civile  (lei  Chili  (Bologna,  1770),  Stnj<iin  Mulln  Storin 
N/itiirale  del  Chili  (1782).  and  8tiygio  d<-//>t  Sinrin  I'h-ili' 
del  Chili  (17S7),  of  which  the  latter  was  published  in  Kng- 
Msh  at  Middlctown,  Conn.,  by  Richard  Alsop  in  1808.  Abbe 
Molina  inherited  a  fortune  in  1SI.~>,  when  he  endowed  a 
library  at  his  native  city.  1).  at  Bologna  Sept.  12,  1829. 

Molina  (Luis),  b.  at  Cuenca,  in  New  Castile,  in  1535; 
entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  155.1!;  was  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of  Evora,  Portugal,  for  twenty 
years,  and  d.  at  Madrid  Oct.  12,  1601.  In  loss  ho  pub'.- 
lished  his  Litieri  Arhitrii  cum.  (trnti;r  l)<niint  D'n-ina  Priv- 
K< -titiiiii,  Provtdentia,  Prxdeitinatione  ft  Reprobation*  Con- 
cnrtlia,  which,  under  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  some 
parts  of  Thomas  Aquinas's  Hummn  '/'/« ';/>/<//>,  attempted 
to  harmonize  the  views  of  Augustine  concerning  grace  \viili 
the  semi- Pelagian  ideas  of  free-will.  The  Dominicans, 
of  whom  Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  pride  and  spiritual  for- 
tune, attacked  the  book  with  fury,  and  the  Jesuits  defended 
it.  A  contest  between  the  Tliu//ti»iH  and  .V«/V,/r,f*  «i 
and  grew  very  hot.  The  pope  was  asked  to  interfere,  but, 
finding  it  not  only  difficult  but  even  dangerous  to  be  infal- 
lible on  such  a  point,  ho  transferred  the  whole  question  to 
an  assembly  of  cardinals,  the  celebrated  Coui/i-<i/niio  dr 
An,ri/ii*,  and  forbade  all  controversy  till  the  Congrcgatio 
had  made  its  decision.  This  derision,  however,  never  c.uuc. 
and  was  never  intended  to  come;  but  the  question 
again  in  the  strife  between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jouil: . 
and  still  remains  unsettled  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Molina  (PEIIRO).  b.  in  Guatemala  in  1777;  received  ;ni 
excellent  education;  became  a  physician,  and  was  di.-iin 
guished  as  a  poet  and  a  politician  ;  WHS  noted  for  the  lib- 
erality of  the  political  views  which  he  inculcated  in  his 
writings  ;  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  first  national  ex- 
ecutive in  1823;  went  as  ambassador  to  Columbia  ISL'.'i,  and 
signed  a  treaty  of  alliance;  represented  Central  America 
in  the  Congress  of  Panama  1826;  was  governor  of  (!u;it<' 
mala  182!»,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  1832-33; 
was  exiled  by  Carrera.  and  resided  some  years  in  Costa 
Rica;  was  deputy  to  the  constitutional  assembly  1848,  and 
for  many  years  president  of  the  medical  faculty  and  chief 
director  of  the  University  of  Guatemala.  D.  about  1850. 

Molina,  de  (Fray  ALOXSO),  b.  in  Spain  in  1496;  went 
to  Mexico  as  a  Franciscan  monk  soon  after  the  Conquc-t  : 
was  zealous  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives;  made  him- 
self a  thorough  master  of  the  Mexican  or  Aztec  language, 
in  which  he  published  a  catechism  (1564),  a  manual  of 
confession  (1565),  and  a  grammar  (1571),  besides  his  great 
work,  the  dictionary  of  that  tongue,  of  which  the  first  part, 
Voeabulario  en  Lcngita  Castcltaini  y  Mfxictina,  was  pub- 
lished at  Mexico  in  1555,  and  both  parts  in  1571.  The 
latter  has  been  sold  in  Europe  for  fifty  guineas;  the  earlier 
edition  is  so  rare  that  its  existence  was  unknown  until  re- 
cently to  European  bibliographers.  D.  in  Mexico  in  I.v-l. 

11  nl  i  nc ',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rock  Island  CO.,  111.,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  350  miles,  by  river,  below 
St.  Paul,  and  on  the  Chicago  Rook  Island  and  Pacific,  the 
Rockford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Western  Union 
R.  Rs.,  has  line  water-power,  and  owes  its  prosperity  largely 
to  its  extensive  factories,  of  which  there  are  20  for  the 
manufacture  of  ploughs,  malleable  iron,  steam-engines, 
files,  wagons,  paper,  lumber,  tubs  and  pails,  pumps,  pipe- 
organs,  milling-machines,  crackers,  windmills,  lead  roof- 
ing, scales,  and  furniture.  It  contains  8  churches,  graded 
schools,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  free  public  library,  3  banks, 
a  horse  railway,  and  gas  and  water-works.  Pop.  of  v.  41 00  ; 
of  tp.  5754.  B.  F.  TII.LINGHAST,  En.  "  REVIEW." 

Molinel'la,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Bo- 
logna, situated  between  the  Reno  and  the  Po,  lies  in  the 


old  valley  of  the  Po,  and  had  its  beginning  in  a  few  ham- 
lets built  on  the  islands  left  by  the  river  as  it  gradually 
changed  its  bed.  As  these  islands  became  united  by  the 
further  divergence  of  the  river,  new  houses  were  put  up, 
and  Molinella  is  now  a  populous  town  with  respectable 
buildings,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  oeeupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  hemp  and  cheese.  Pop.  in  1874,  10,751. 

Mol'inisni)  the  scheme  or  theory  proposed  by  Luis 
Molina  in  his  treatise  on  Tkc  Reconciliation  of  <!r«a-  nml 
Free-mill  (1588),  and  designed  to  harmonize  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  with  that  of  human  responsibility.  (See 
MOLINA.) 

Moli'no  del  Key,  a  massive  series  of  buildings  half  a 
mile  N.  of  the  castle  of  Chapultepce.  near  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, originally  a  flour-mill,  afterwards  a  foundry  of  arms, 
and  occupied  as  a  fortress  by  a  portion  of  the  Mexican 
army,  was  attacked  and  carried  by  storm  Sept.  8,  1847,  by 
a  division  of  the  army  under  Gen,  Winfield  Scott,  after  a 
well-contested  battle,  in  which  the  Americans  lost  several 
hundred  men. 

Moli'nos  (MIGUEL),  b.  near  Saragossa  in  1627  :  studied 
at  Pamplona  and  Coimbra,  and  settled,  after  being  or- 
dained priest,  at  Rome,  where  a  great  number  of  people 
chose  him  for  their  confessor;  when  afterwards  his  papers 
were  seized,  they  contained  about  20,000  letters  from  per- 
sons asking  for  his  spiritual  ailviee.  In  1675  he  published 
his  Giiiffn  i\'fiiritnal>'.  whieh  attracted  great  attention  and 
was  translated  into  different  languages.  It  teaches  that  true 
godliness  consists  in  uninterrupted  communion  with  flixl, 
established  by  contemplation,  and  was  the  foundation  of 
the  so-called  Quietism  which  afterwards  found  its  most 
striking  development  in  Mailamo  (iuyon.  The  Jesuits, 
however,  found  that  this  view  endangered  the  doctrine  of 
good  actions.  1'opc  Innocent  XI.  condemned  the  book  in 
1687;  Molinos  recanted,  and  was  imprisoned  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  in  a  Dominican  monastery  of  Rome,  where  he 
d.  Dec.  29,  lli'.lO. 

Moliter'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Po- 
tcnza,  stands  on  a  hill,  enjoys  a  salubrious  climate,  and 
its  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  fond  of  traffic.  Half 
the  trade  of  the  Basilicata  and  much  of  that  of  Cosentino 
is  carried  on  here.  An  effort  is  nnw  making  to  supply  the 
want  of  roads,  which  is  severely  felt.  Pop.  in  1S7I.  6621. 

Moll,  in  music,  the  German  for  minor,  whether  in  rela- 
tion to  modes.  keys,  or  inter\  als.  Thus,  C  moll  is  C  minor. 

Mol'lah,  among  the  Turks,  Persians,  and  Toorkoma- 
nians,  the  title  of  the  superior  judge  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical law.  The  position  ami  dignity  of  t^he  mullahs  are  not 
uniform  in  different  .Mohammedan  countries. 

Mollusca.     Sec  COM  HOI.OGV,  by  G.  W.  TRYOX.  JR. 

Molluscoi'dea,  a  name  given  to  a  provisional  group 
of  animal  organisms  formerly  included  among  mollusks 
(see  Cosrnoi.o<;v,  by  G.  W.  THVOX,  JR.).  but  now  excluded 
from  their  number  by  most  of  the  best  systematists  of  the 
age.  The  Molluscoidea  include  the  Brachiopoda.  the  liry- 
ozoa,  anrl  the  Tunicata.  The  prevailing  tendency  seems 
to  be  to  consider  them  all,  or  mostly,  as  articulate  animals, 
but  some  authorities  make  them  intermediate  between 
mollusks  and  articulates,  not  really  belonging  to  either. 
(See  HRACIIIOPODA,  BRYOZOA,  and  TUXICATA.) 

Moll'witz,  a  v.  of  Prussian  Silesia,  near  which  the 
Prussians  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrians  Apr. 
10,  1741. 

Mo'loch,  or  Mo'lech  [Heb.  1] 7371,  •'  the  king  "],  called 
also  Milcom  ( 1  Kings  x  i .  5)  and  Malcham  ( Zcph.  i.  5), 
the  fire-god  of  the  Phoenicians  (a  modification  or  bypoBtftui 
of  Baa],  the  sun-god),  but  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  more 
especially  "the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites."  That 
children  w  ere  sacrificed  to  this  deity  is  not  to  be  questioned, 
although  '•  passing  through  the  tire  to  Molech  "  may  not 
always  mean  so  much.  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx.  II)  describes 
a  brazen  imago  used  among  the  Carthaginians  in  sacri- 
ficing children  to  Cronos  or  Saturn.  R.  D.  Hm  IIKK'K. 
Mo'loch  Ilor'riilus,  one  of  the  most  hideous  of 
existing  animals,  a  lizard 
of  Australia,  belonging  to 
the  family  Agamiihe,  which 
is  completely  covered  with 
-harp  spines  and  has  large 
horn-like  spines  over  the 
e\  >-.  It  is  of  a  pale  ycl- 
low.  spotted  with  black, 
brown,  and  red.  It  is  not 
very  large.  TIIKIIHORE  GILL. 

Molo'ga,  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Jaro- 
slav,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mologa  and  the  Volga.  It 
carries  on  considerable  boatbuilding  and  trade  in  timber. 
Pop.  5118. 
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.>loloss'id;i-  [from  Molonn*,  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus],  a  family  of  the  order  of  bats  (Cheiroptera)  and 
sub-order  Aninialivora,  without  nasal  appendages.  The 
head  is  large;  the  ears  are  simple  and  rounded,  and  have 
each  ;i  distinct  tnigus  ;  the  intermaxillaries  are  deficient  at 
thesymphysis;  molars  $  or  £  (M.  3-  I'M.  ljr)  X  2;  the  true 
molars  have  VY-shaped  ridges:  incisors  variable  in  num- 
ber (f.  </.  5.  i.  \.  or  j)  and  small :  the  stomach  is  sacciform, 
and  its  extremities  approximated.  The  hinder  extremities 
are  robust,  and  the  animal  more  capable  of  progression  on 
all  fours  than  most  of  the  order.  They  arc  generally  larger 
than  the  familiar  bats  of  northern  countries.  They  inhabit 
chiefly  tropical  regions  of  the  Old  as  well  as  New  World. 
At  least  two  genera  are  recognized — viz.  (1)  Molossus  f  with 
the  sub-genera  \i/rtimnin<H,  Sformoptenu,  Promnpx,  Molos- 
HUS,  Miilosnnpft,  IHnopH,  Afynptertu,  and  Mop*},  tropicopoli- 
tan  :  and  (2)  Clu'mmi'lrs,  Indian.  The  family  has  not  yet 
been  well  defined.  TriKO.  GII.L. 

Molt'ke,  von  (HKLMI-TH  TAUT.  BrnxiiAnn),  COUNT,  b. 
Oct.  26,  1SIH1,  at  Parchim,  in  Mecklenburg,  and  educated 
at  the  military  academy  of  Copenhagen:  entered  the  Prus- 
sian service  in  1*22,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
staff  in  18:!2.  He  devoted  himself  with  great  energy  to 
the  scientific  part  of  his  office,  and  published  in  IS:1,,}  a 
work  on  the  Turko-Russian  war  of  182S-29.  This  war,  as 
all  questions  relating  to  the  Orient  were  of  great  interest 
to  Prussia,  led  Moltke,  who  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  them,  to  make  a  journey  to  Turkey  in  1835.  The 
sultan,  Mahmood,  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  and  whose 
confidence  he  enjoyed,  procured  for  him  a  furlough  of 
several  years,  during  which  time  he  aided  the  sultan  by 
his  advice,  both  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  army 
and  in  the  improvement  of  the  fortifications  of  Silistria, 
Shoomla,  Varna,  Roostchuk,  and  the  Dardanelles.  Together 
with  several  other  Prussian  officers  on  furlough,  he  accom- 
panied the  Turkish  army  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
Koords  and  against  Mehemct  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt.  After 
the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmood  ho  returned  home  and  pub- 
lished in  1841  liriefe  uber  Znsl'dnde  mid  Bcycbenheitcn  in 
der  Tiirkvi  <t>tn  d*'n  Jnhfen  1335-39,  and  a  map  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Bosphorus  on  the  scale  of  1:25,000.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  adjutant  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia, who  lived  in  Rome,  and  the  fruit  of  his  residence  in 
this  city  was  a  map  of  its  surroundings.  After  the  death 
of  the  prince  in  1847,  he  was  attached  to  the  governor- 
general  on  the  Rhine,  and  became  chief  of  a  division  of 
the  staff  in  1848,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  fourth  army  corps 
from  1849  to  1855,  adjutant  to  Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
in  18.")ii,  and  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  whole  army  in  1858. 
In  this  prominent  position  he  has  made  his  name  immortal 
as  a  general.  Under  his  inspiriting  leadership  the  staff 
became  a  most  convenient  and  effective  means  of  command- 
ing the  army,  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  his  plans  and  dis- 
positions resulted  in  an  unbroken  series  of  brilliant  victo- 
ries. For  the  achievement  of  such  results  the  presence  of 
the  king  was  of  vital  importance.  In  1866  and  1870-71 
the  latter  led  as  commander-in-chief,  and  gave  absolute 
authority  to  Moltke's  dispositions.  On  a  minor  field,  in 
1864  against  Denmark,  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  having  re- 
ceived the  command  in  April,  Moltke  led  the  army  for  the 
first  time  in  war,  having  drawn  up  beforehand  the  plan  of 
the  whole  campaign.  In  1800,  in  the  war  against  Austria 
and  her  allies,  he  entered  a  larger  theatre,  and  showed  his 
strategical  talent  in  a  most  brilliant  manner.  In  June, 
1806,  he  was  made  a  general  of  infantry,  and  after  the 
short  and  astonishing  campaign  was  finished  the  king 
gave  him  the  highest  Prussian  order,  that  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  and  the  Diet  voted  him  a  dotation.  He  was  elected 
a  deputy  to  the  North  German  Diet  in  the  next  year.  An- 
ticipating the  French  attack,  he  planned  a  campaign 
against  France  immediately  after  the  Austrian  war;  which 
plan  was  laid  before  the  king  in  1868,  and  followed  out  in 
187U  as  far  as  such  a  plan  could  be  followed — that  is,  with 
respect  to  the  organization  of  the  army  and  the  choice  of 
the  first  point  of  attack.  The  French  campaign  of  1870-71 
is  probably  one  of  the  most  brilliant  which  has  ever  been 
fought,  and  although  its  entire  success  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  Moltke,  as  many  different  agencies  were  at  work,  the 
larger  share  is  nevertheless  his  due.  Although  possessed 
of  the  highest  theoretical  education,  he  is  never  caught  by 
a  theory,  but  surveys  with  admirable  freedom  the  chang- 
ing incidents  of  the  war,  and  acts  in  accordance  with  them. 
With  him  the  greatest  audacity  of  plan  is  connected  with 
a  perfectly  cool  and  sober  calculation  in  the  execution  ; 
and  this  is  his  greatness.  On  the  day  of  the  capitulation 
of  Metz  the  king  created  him  a  count;  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice  he  gave  him  one  of  the  five  grand  crosses 
of  the  Iron  Cross,  and  on  the  day  of  the  return  of  the 
troops  to  Berlin  he  made  him  a  field-marshal.  Ho  also 
received  a  dotation  of  300,000  thalers,  and  the  freedom  of 
many  cities  was  presented  to  him.  He  is  not  very  talka- 


tive, and  as  he  is  thoroughly  conversant,  with  several  lan- 
guages, people  say  of  him,  apigrammatically,  that  he  is 
silent  in  seven  languages.  Among  the  works  which  he 
has  partly  written,  partly  edited,  are  Der  italn'u/x>-[f 
Feldzug  von  1859,  Urber  ttrn  AViVf/  row  Summer  1866,  and 
Her  deutich-framosieche  Krli'y,  1870-71. 

ArorsT  NIEMANS. 

Moluc'cas,  or  Spice  Islands,  are  a  group  (or  rather 
a  multitude)  of  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  lying 
between  Celebes  and  Papua,  between  hit.  3°  S.  and  6°  N.,  and 
between  Ion.  126°  and  135°  E.  They  are  all  of  volcanic 
origin,  high,  mountainous,  and  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
forests  which  cover  the  mountains  to  their  very  tops  con- 
tain teak,  ebony,  sandal,  iron,  and  satin  wood,  besides 
palms,  bread-fruit  trees,  and  many  varieties  of  the  finest 
fruit  trees.  Riee,  sage,  cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar 
are  grown  ;  the  nutmeg  and  the  clove  arc  indigenous  to 
all  the  islands,  but  the  Dutch  have  confined  the  cultivation 
of  the  clove  to  Amboyna  and  the  Uliassers,  and  that  of 
the  nutmeg  to  the  Banda  Islands;  on  the  other  islands  the 
trees  of  native  growth  have  been  rooted  out.  The  original 
inhabitants  were  Malays;  Arabs,  Hindoos,  and  many  Chi- 
nese have  since  immigrated  and  settled  down,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  features  of  the  population  are  the 
mestizoes,  descendants  of  Europeans — Portuguese,  Span- 
iards, or  Dutch — and  natives.  On  the  islands  directly  gov- 
erned by  the  Dutch  the  inhabitants  are  Christians,  and  live 
in  orderly  communities;  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
which  are  only  indirectly  governed  by  the  Dutch  are  mostly 
Mohammedans,  and  are  generally  pirates.  The  northern 
division  of  the  archipelago,  comprising  the  islands  of  Ter- 
nate,  Tidore,  Batjan,  Makian,  Motir,  and  the  Obi  group, 
and  forming  the  residency  of  Termite,  which  contains 
95,142  inhabitants,  is  thus  only  indirectly  under  Dutch 
government,  while  the  southern  division,  comprising  Am- 
boyna, the  Banda  Islands,  and  the  Uliassers,  and  forming 
the  two  residencies  of  Amboyna  and  Banda,  which  to- 
gether contain  236,737  inhabitants,  are  governed  directly 
as  a  province  of  the  motherland.  The  Dutch  have  been 
in  possession  of  these  islands  since  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  (For  further  information  see  A>r- 
BOYXA  and  BANDA.) 

Molun'kus  Plantation,  tp.,  Aroostook co., Me.  P. 61. 

Mo'ly  [Gr.  fiwAv],  a  fabulous  herb,  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  all  diseases,  which  Mercury  gave  Ulysses  as  a  counter- 
charm  against  Circe.  The  ancients  identified  it  with  a 
species  of  garlic.  A  wild  Oriental  garlic  is  now  called 
Allium  motif,  and  the  name  moftf  was  given  to  a  proposed 
genus  (not  now  recognized)  of  alliaceous  plants  by  Mb'nch. 
The  Allium  moly  is  a  showy  plant,  cultivated  under  the 
name  of  golden  garlic  for  ornament. 

Molyb'denite,  the  natural  sulphide,  a  mineral  crys- 
tallizing in  the  hexagonal  system,  with  eminent  cleavage, 
and  occurring  commonly  foliated  or  in  highly  flexible, 
inelastic  scales.  In  its  crystallization,  hardness  (1-1.5), 
lead-gray  color,  and  metallic  lustre  it  much  resembles 
graphite,  but  is  distinguished  from  that  mineral  by  its 
streak,  which  is  lead-gray,  its  specific  gravity,  4.6,  and  by 
emitting  sulphurous  fumes  before  the  blowpipe.  It  is  met 
with  in  gneissoid,  granitic,  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 
The  natural  dioxide,  molybdic  acid,  occurs  as  molybdife,  a 
yellow  earthy  mineral,  and  also  combined  in  several  min- 
erals, as  with  lead  in  WUI.FE.NITE  (which  see). 

EDWAHD  C.  H.  DAT. 

Molybde'num  [Or.  jidAi/sSot  and  pidAu/3Soc,  "lead;" 
iuoAt|3£ati«i  and  noAv'/BSoci'a.  a  "  ball  of  lead  "  used  in  games : 
Fr.  molybd&ne ;  Ger.  Mnlybd'dn  and  Wasnerblei :  the  last 
term  is  apparently  attributed  by  Gmelin  to  both  the  metal 
and  the  native  sulphide],  an  elementary  metal,  occurring 
in  a  well-known  mineral  which  is  so  extremely  similar  to 
graphite  or  "  black  lead "  that  it  was  first  discovered  in 
1778  by  the  great  Scheele  to  yield  the  peculiar  oxide  known 
as  mnlybdic  acid.  A  few  years  later,  in  1782,  Hjelm  isolated 
its  metal.  The  reason  why  the  Greek  name  for  lead  was 
applied  to  it  seems  most  probably  traceable  through  the 
German  term  "  Wasserblci."  A  passage  is,  however,  quoted 
from  Pliny  in  which  he  speaks  of  "molybdscna"  and 
"galena"  as  the  same  mineral,  and  as  "common  in  silver 
and  lead  veins."  Molybdic  acid  occurs  native,  as  mohjbdite 
or  molybdic  ochre,  of  which  there  are  several  American 
localities.  Of  the  native  sulphide,  molybdenite,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  localities  on  this  continent.  It  is  only 
distinguishable  from  graphite  by  a  very  practised  eye,  but 
on  white  glazed  earthenware  it  gives  a  yreenlnh  trace,  easily 
distinguishable  from  that  of  black  lead.  Its  lamina;  are 
much  more  flexible  and  infrangible  than  those  of  graphite. 
On  heating  in  an  open  glass  tube  beautiful  crystals  of 
molybdic  acid  sublime.  The  metal  is  not  too  well  known. 
It  is  easily  reduced  from  its  oxide,  even  by  hydrogen  gas, 
but  is  fusible  with  difficulty.  Debray  fused  it,  and  describes 
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it  as  white,  with  silver-like  lustre,  very  hard  (almost  equal 
in  this  respect  to  topaz),  and  of  density  =8.6.  Bucholz 
gives  the  density  as  8.49-8.636.  New  density  determina- 
tions, under  different  well-marked  definite  conditions,  arc 
yet  needed,  as  is  indeed  the  case  with  most  of  the  less- 
known  elements.  It  is  unacted  on  by  the  air  at  normal 
temperatures,  but  when  heated  sufficiently  burns  to  molyb- 
dic  acid.  Concentrated  acids  act  upon  it — diluted  ones  not 
readily  or  not  at  all.  Its  most  important  compound,  practi- 
cally, up  to  this  time,  is  the  compound  of  molybdic  acid 
with  ammonia,  used  in  chemical  analysis  for  the  detection 
and  determination  of  phosphoric  acid.  Few  laboratory 
reagents  are  more  important  than  this  when  its  mode  of 
use  is  understood  so  as  to  be  reliable.  It  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  itself  free  from  phosphoric  acid.  It  should  give 
no  precipitate  on  standing,  and  only  a  faint  yellow  color 
when  its  dilute  solution  with  excess  of  ammonia  is  heated 
to  boiling  and  a  small  excess  of  nitric  acid  added.  To  de- 
tect phosphoric  acid  the  manipulation  is  the  same;  another 
needed  precaution  being  a  large  e.<'«-**  of  molybdic  acid 
over  the  phosphoric  acid  present.  If  the  first  trials  fail, 
they  must  be  repeated  on  lnri/i-/i/  iliiniiiiiln'il  (/minti'tiei  of 
the  liquid  tested,  to  obtain  certainty  as  to  such  an  excess 
being  in  action.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  carried  down, 
when  present,  as  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow  granular  pre- 
cipitate, whose  composition  is  not  yet  wholly  settled,  al- 
though it  is  known  to  contain  but  a  very  trilling  percentage 
of  phosphoric  acid — a  fact  which  explains  the  great  deli- 
cacy of  the  test.  In  quantitative  operations  the  yellow 
compound  is  washed,  by  decantation,  with  a  mixture  of 
molybdato  of  ammonia  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  then  dis- 
solved in  strong  ammonia,  and  precipitated  with  a  mag- 
nesian  solution.  HKVRY  WIRTZ. 

Mol'yneux  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  F.  K.  S.,  b.  at  Dublin, 
Ireland,  Apr.  17,  165B;  graduated  at  Trinity  College;  stud- 
ied law  at  the  Middle  Temple;  returned  to  Dublin  1678, 
and  founded  there  a  philosophical  society  1683;  became 
surveyor  of  public  works  1084;  inspected  the  fortresses  of 
Flanders  1685;  resided  several  years  at  (In  -in,  where  he 
wrote  his  important  Treulisr  nn  Dioptric*  ( published  1692) ; 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Limerick  (1690);  returned  to 
Dublin  soon  after  the  Revolution;  became  a  member  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  16U2,  nnil  wrote  many  papers  on  nut 
ural  philosophy,  astronomy,  mathematics,  politics,  and  law, 
chiefly  published  in  the  mioiophirn!  Trniium'timm.  lie  wa- 
considered  an  eminent  astronomer,  and  was  a  correspond 
ent  of  Locke  and  Halley.  1).  at  Dublin  Oct.  I  I.  ir,1.^. 

Mombas',  or  Mombaz,  an  island  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name,  belonging  to  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar,  is 
situated  in  lat.  4°  4'  p.,  just  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
in  a  small  bay  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  two  rivers.  The 
island  is  a  coral  formation,  low  and  flat,  but  containing  an 
excellent  harbor.  The  town,  which  in  tho  sixteenth  om 
tury,  when  the  Portuguese  took  possession  of  it  and  for- 
tified it,  was  a  flourishing  place,  is  now  nothing  but  a  heap 
of  wretched  ruins,  and  the  inhabitants  are  notorious  for 
their  rapacity  and  treachery.  In  the  third  century  after 
Christ  the  Goths  invaded  it  and  remained,  after  having 
defeated  tho  emperor  Dccius.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh 
century  the  Slavic  races  took  possession  of  tho  country. 

Mom'berger  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Frankfort-on-tho-Main, 
Germany,  in  1829;  studied  art  at  the  Diisseldorf  school; 
came  to  the  U.  S.  in  consequence  of  having  participated 
in  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848;  established  a 
chromo-lithographic  business  in  New  York  City  ;  engaged 
with  great  success  in  preparing  illustrations  for  books  ; 
built  a  fine  studio  at  Morrisania,  and  has  painted  some 
effective  landscapes,  among  which  is  that  representing 
Sugar-loaf  Mountain  (near  Winona,  Wig.). 

Mo'mence,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kankakeo  co..  111.,  on 
the  Chicago  Danville  and  Vinccnnes  K.  R.,  56  miles  S.  of 
Chicago,  has  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  2  banks,  1  planing 
and  1  saw  mill,  1  furniture  manufactory,  and  stores.  Pop. 
12'J1-  M.  0.  CLARK,  ED.  "REPORTER." 

Moment  and  Momentum,  in  mechanics.  See  FORCE, 
by  PROF.  E.  C.  PICKERING,  B.  S.,  and  MECHANICS  and  DY- 
NAMICS, by  PROF.  W.  P.  TROWBRIDOE,  A.  M. 

Momiers'  [Fr.,  "mummers"],  the  cant  name  given  in 
181 8  to  a  body  of  evangelical  Protestants  of  Switzerland 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  whose 
distinguishing  characteristic  was  the  fervency  of  their  re- 
ligious exercises.  The  Momiers  accused  the  national  Church 
of  Switzerland  of  apostasy  from  Calvinism,  especially  in 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.  They  were  consequently 
subjected  to  repressive  measures,  and  ultimately  returned 
to  the  orthodox  communion.  The  most  distinguished  of 
the  Momiers  was  Rev.  Caesar  Malan. 

Momm'sen  (THEODOR),  b.  at  Garding,  Sleswick,  Nov. 
30, 1817  ;  studied  law  and  philology  at  Kiel :  travelled  1844- 
47  in  France  and  Italy ;  was  appointed  professor  of  Roman 


law  at  Leipsic  in  1848,  at  Zurich  in  1852,  at  Breslau  in  1854, 
and  at  Berlin  in  1858.  His  Otkixche  Xtiidien  (1845),  Die 
untei-italienischen  Dialelcte  (1850J,  C!<ir)nis  In»cnptiof»tm 
Neapolltanarum  (1851),  (ieschichte  dct*  romiwhen  Mliiizwesfti 
(1860),  Corpus  Inscriptionem  Latinarum  (1864),  etc.,  open- 
ed up  new  roads  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  Italian  lan- 
guage and  history  ;  and  his  Itrimiwhe  GeHf-kirhte  (1854—70), 
translated  into  English  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Dickson,  is  one  of 
tho  most  original  and  most  interesting  productions  of  mod- 
ern historical  art.  His  description  of  the  oldest  nations 
which  inhabited  Italy,  based  on  a  most  ingenious  combina- 
tion of  the  results  of  comparative  philology,  and  his  rep- 
resentation of  the  origin  and  earliest  development  of  the 
city  of  Rome  and  its  institutions,  military  and  political, 
based  on  most  acute  inferences  from  that  which  is  known 
to  that  which  is  not  known,  have  excited  general  admira- 
tion even  with  those  who  have  attacked  his  views ;  but  his 
style  is  heavy,  and  has  that  juridical  clearness  and  legal 
precision  which  outside  of  the  court-room  is  awkward  and 
obscure. 

Momot'idir  [from  Afomatut,  the  typical  genus,  which  is 
the  Latin  form  of  the  vernacular  MOTMOT  (which  see),  de- 
rived from  the  note  of  the  bird],  a  family  of  "coccygo- 
niorph  "  birds  which  have  some  resemblance  to  kingfishers 
and  woodpeckers.  The  head  is  quite  large;  the  bill  rather 
long,  somewhat  decurved.  depressed  at  the  base,  compressed 
forward,  and  with  denticulated  edges ;  the  nostrils  are  round- 
ish, near  the  base  and  upper  margin  of  the  bill;  the  tarsi 
short  anil  scutellated  :  the  toes  normal — /.  '.  second,  third, 
and  fourth  directed  forward,  and  first  backward  :  the  tail 
is  graduated  and  produced  towards  the  middle.  The 
maxillo-palatines  ami  vomcrine  bones  are  of  tho  "  dcsmo- 
gnatli  "  type.  The  birds  are  most  closely  related  to  the 
Indies  (Todida1)  and  more  distantly  to  the  Coraciida1, 
Meropidir.  and  Alccdinida?  or  kingfishers.  They  are  deni- 
zens of  the  forests  of  tropical  America,  and  acennlini;  to 
Murie  (lUt,  1872,  pp.  38;!-tl2)  there  are  four  well-defined 

L'encia  vi/,.  M'»,tntil*,  Jliinfjttl/tl/'u,/,/*,  H  >i/ont<i  inx,  and 
Kinn-imfittta.  Til  lioIxtKK  (\]].\.. 

Mompox',  town  of  the  Columbian  confederation.  South 
America,  on  the  Magdalena  River,  has  some  shipbuilding 
and  considerable  trade.  Pop.  10,000. 

Mo'mus,  in  (Ireek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  Night,  ac- 
cording '"  !le-iiMl,  ami  the  [.ersonithMtion  of  mockery  and 
censure.  Aphrodite  was  the  only  being  whom  he  found 
blameless. 

Mo'na,  tp.  of  Ford  co.,  111.     Pop.  356. 

Mona .  post-v.  of  Mitchell  co.,  la.,  on  Red  Cedar  River, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Cedar  Rapid*  and  .Minnesota  and 
the  Austin  and  Mason  City  R.  Its. 

Mon'achism  [Gr.  nox<x.  "alone"],  a  life  of  religions 
seclusion,  asceticism,  and  devotion.  Traces  of  such  a  life 
appear  in  remote  antiquity — among  the  Hindoos,  in  their 
earliest  sacred  books,  the  Vedas  (cir.  1  100),  in  the  laws  of 
Menu  (cir.  1000);  in  Booddhism,  which  rose  cir.  600  B.  c. ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Darius  and  Alexander,  in  the  Gym- 
nosophists  or  naked  and  solitary  devotees,  who  addicted 
themselves  to  contemplation  and  self-mortification  as  a 
means  to  tho  purification  of  the  son]  and  its  reabsorptiofl 
in  the  original  Brahm.  Among  the  Hebrews  similar  ideas 
and  tendencies  are  traced  in  the  Nazarites  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  in  Elijah  and  the  prophets  in  the  era  of  the  Kings, 
and  in  the  Essene^  and  Thcra|>eutal  of  later  periods. 
Among  the  Greeks,  the  Pythagoreans  (cir.  500  B.  c. )  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  monastic  institute,  and  in  the 
elder  and  later  Platonists  are  found  those  speculations  re- 
garding matter  and  soul  that  are  the  primal  elements  of 
monachism. 

Christian  monachism  differs  from  its  Brahmanic  proto- 
types in  that,  while  the  latter  were  developed  from  the 
dogma  of  an  eternal  dualism  and  conflict  of  good  and  evil, 
the  former  roots  in  the  idea  of  an  eternal  divine  monarchy. 
and  the  apostasy  but  final  subjugation  and  recovery  to  it 
of  lapsed  souls.  It  regards  a  solitary,  ascetic,  and  con- 
templative life  as  a  means  to  this  result,  by  liberating  the 
soul  from  the  dominion  of  sense  and  exalting  it  to  the 
realms  of  pure  truth  and  communion  with  Deity.  The 
idea  of  expiation  has  also  been  engrafted  upon  it. 

Christian  monasticism  in  its  development  embraced  four 
stages — the  ascetic,  the  anchoretic,  the  cenobitic  or  conven- 
tual, and  the  confederation  of  monasteries  in  orders  or  con- 
gregations. Tendencies  to  a  monastic  asceticism  appear  in 
the  apostolic  age,  claiming  their  warranty  from  such  pas- 
sages in  the  inspired  writings  as  Matt.  xix.  12 :  1  Cor.  vii.  5-7. 
etc.  They  are  alluded  to  in  the  Epistles  and  the  apostolic 
Fathers.  An  ascetic  life,  at  first  purely  voluntary,  came  to 
be  regarded  by  the  middle  of  the  second  century  as  a  su- 
perior morality  and  merit,  for  the  attainment  of  which  men 
gave  up  their  property  and  addicted  themselves  to  self- 
denial  and  mortifications  of  the  flesh,  but  without  rows 
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mid  within  the  churches.  Subsequently,  asceticism  devel- 
oped into  anchoretism  or  the  eremite  life.  Men  sought  the 
desert  lirst  as  a  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Empire, 
afterwards  in  flight  from  the  blandishments  of  the  world 
and  the  corruptions  of  a  secularized  Church.  When  mar- 
tyrdom no  longer  challenged  Christian  heroism  the  desert 
became  the  recourse  of  a  religious  enthusiasm  and  saintly 
chivalry.  About  the  middle  of  the  fliird  century  Egypt 
especially  became  the  theatre  of  the  anchorite  life.  (See 
ANTONY.  SIMIMN  STVI.ITKS,  etc.)  There  was  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  ideas  and  systems  from  which  it  sprang — of 
the  Oriental  with  the  Occidental,  Christianity  with  Brahm- 
ism,  and  of  Neo-Platonism  and  Gnosticism  with  Chaldean 
anil  Persian  theosophies.  In  Egypt  we  are  told  that  the 
number  of  the  anchorites  increased  till  they  nearly  equalled 
the  population  of  the  cities.  Gradually,  for  the  sake  of 
sustenance,  defence,  concert,  and  discipline,  these  solitaires 
were  gathered  into  communities,  organized,  regulated,  and 
living  in  common  (cenobites),  and  dwelling  within  common 
enclosures  (cloisters). 

In  ;>L'.">,  Pachomius  established  on  Tabcnnse,  an  island  in 
the  upper  Nile,  a  society  of  monks,  organized  into  priories 
and  convents,  under  the  superin  tendency  of  abbots  (fathers), 
withe  minion  regulations  for  spiritual  exercises  and  labors, 
but  with  no  compulsory  or  perpetual  vows.  Similar  com- 
munities of  women  (nunneries)  were  organized  about  the 
same  time  by  the  sister  of  Pachomius.  Other  similar  in- 
stitutions soon  grew  up  around  the  establishments  at  Ta- 
bennse,  numbering,  as  early  as  34S,  as  many  as  50,000 
monks  and  religious  recluses.  About  the  same  time  sim- 
ilar monastic  communities  were  established  by  Ammonius 
in  the  desert  of  Scaetis  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  by  Macarius 
in  the  Nitrian  Mountains,  the  latter  embracing  some  fifty 
monasteries.  Soon  the  institution  spread  through  the  East. 
Monasteries  were  founded  in  Syria  by  Hilarion,  in  Meso- 
potamia by  Ephraem,  by  Eustathius  in  Armenia,  and  by 
Basil  the  Great  in  Cappadocia  and  Pontus;  and  not  in 
wildernesses  only,  but  for  readier  access  and  greater  in- 
fluence over  men  they  were  established  near  the  cities  also, 
while  some  bands  of  monks  led  a  wandering  and  some- 
times marauding  life.  Monastic  institutes  spread  along 
the  coasts,  cliffs,  and  isles  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  thence  to  Italy  and  Western  Europe. 

Monachism  was  first  brought  to  Rome  by  Athanius  in 
his  flight  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
was  stimulated  there  especially  by  the  panegyrics  and  ex- 
ample of  Jerome  a.nd  Ambrose,  and  by  Augustine  in  Af- 
rica, and  Martin  of  Tours  in  Gaul.  Directly,  the  monas- 
teries became  the  asylums  of  the  persecuted,  oppressed, 
and  afflicted,  the  sick,  the  forlorn,  the  unhappy,  and  also 
often  the  refuge  of  those  who  wished  to  escape  from  labor 
or  from  civil  or  military  service  or  the  burdens  of  taxation. 
Idleness  and  corruption  soon  entered.  Efforts  were  made 
from  time  to  time  to  introduce  stricter  discipline  for  the 
removal  of  abuses  and  the  furtherance  of  spiritual  im- 
provement, useful  industries,  and  of  literary  and  theologie 
culture.  For  this  purpose  Basil  the  Great  introduced  his 
"Rule"  (cir.  350) — a  rule  which  at  his  death  embraced 
some  80,000  monks,  and  prevailed  extensively  for  a  long 
period  through  the  East.  Under  this  rule  there  were  no 
perpetually  binding  vows;  only  a  tacit  and  voluntary  de- 
votion to  a  life  of  seclusion,  spiritual  meditation,  purity, 
and  obedience  to  the  superiors. 

In  time,  monastic  establishments,  at  first  isolated  and 
independent,  combined  into  larger  communities,  having  a 
common  rule  and  a  common  head.  Those  confederacies 
were  termed  orders,  and  appear  most  fully  organized  and 
powerful  in  the  West  in  the  mediaeval  period  under  the 
government  of  congregations  and  chapters.  Some  of  them 
became  ultimately  among  the  most  potent  factors  in  Eu- 
ropean society,  stronger  often  than  its  monarchs,  and  pos- 
sessing a  large  portion  of  its  territory.  Their  voice  was 
powerful  in  determining  not  only  questions  of  doctrine 
and  morals,  but  also  of  international  peace  or  war,  and  in 
electing  or  dethroning  princes. 

As  regards  the  relations  of  monachism  to  the  hierarchy, 
at  first  as  a  lay  institution  under  abbots  who  might  or 
might  not  be  ordained  priests,  and  with  a  life  differing 
from  the  soi-ial  order  and  relations  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  presented  an  anomaly  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made  in  the  hierarchical  system,  and  was  regarded  with 
solicitude  because  of  its  great  influence  with  the  multitude. 
Soon,  however,  the  hierarchy  converted  it  into  an  instru- 
ment for  strengthening  its  own  power.  Monasteries  were 
first  brought  under  episcopal  control,  and  the  monks  be- 
came a  standing  army  or  force  of  minute-men  for  the  bish- 
ops. A  mass  of  men  of  enthusiastic  or  gloomy  religious 
temperament;  detached  from  all  the  relations  and  interests 
of  common  life,  from  property,  families,  and  social  ties  and 
cares;  hardened  by  their  discipline  against  pain,  hunger, 
fatigue,  and  all  inclemencies  of  the  sky;  with  affections 
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and  passions  distorted  and  inordinate,  because  out  of  ac- 
cord with  nature;  easily  wrought  to  superstitious  or  fanat- 
ical excitement, — they  became  a  numerous  and  formid- 
able band  of  retainers  for  the  hierarchy.  Gradually  de- 
tached from  episcopal  control,  and  brought  into  immediate 
dependency  on  the  papacy,  this  class  became  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  potent  instruments  for  subverting  the  independ- 
ence of  the  national  churches.  • 

From  early  times  (cir.  400)  the  monasteries  became 
training-schools  for  the  clergy  and  nurseries  for  missions. 
Selections  were  made  from  them  fur  papal  commissioners 
and  legates  and  for  ecclesiastical  preferments.  The  main 
body  of  the  clergy  became  monks.  Superior  sanctity  was 
attached  to  the  regular  compared  with  the  secular  orders, 
and  to  a  great  extent  monks  became  the  preachers  and 
confessors  of  Christian  nations. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West  the  mon- 
asteries almost  perished  in  the  migration  and  confusion  of 
nations.  They  were  reorganized  and  restored  to  a  superior 
system  and  unity  of  government  and  discipline  by  licne- 
iliet  of  Xursia.  whose  order,  the  Benedictine,  ruled  the  West 
for  centuries,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  organizer  of  medi- 
ceval  monachism.  He  founded  (529)  the  cloister  of  Monte 
Casino,  so  celebrated  and  powerful  in  after  ages,  placed  it 
xinder  a  mild  rule  adapted  to  the  times,  with  irrevocable 
vows  of  poverty,  celibacy,  obedience,  and  stability  (or  per- 
manent adhesion  to  the  order).  With  spiritual  exercises 
he  combined  various  industrial  pursuits,  mechanical  and 
agricultural,  and  also  the  education  of  the  young,  adapted 
from  Cassiodorus,  and  missionary  enterprise,  incited  by 
Gregory  the  Great.  Affiliated  convents,  reformed  or  es- 
tablished on  his  model,  were  diffused  through  Southern 
and  Central  Europe,  especially  in  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century.  They  extended 
also  their  establishments  to  Britain  and  Ireland  and  amid 
the  Sclavonian  and  Scandinavian  tribes.  Their  work  in 
clearing  forests,  reclaiming  marshes,  diffusing  some  know- 
ledge of  letters  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  in  spreading  Chris- 
tianity and  exterminating  heathenism,  was  beneficent  to 
civilization  for  ages.  But  in  the  troublous  times  toward 
the  close  of  the  Merovingian  rule  decay  of  discipline,  with 
luxury,  idleness,  and  corruption,  entered  the  monasteries, 
enriched  by  the  gifts  of  kings  and  nobles,  and  removed 
more  and  more  from  episcopal  control,  and  under  the  rule 
of  abbots  subject  only  to  the  distant  supervision  of  the 
papacy. 

The  court  meantime  bestowed  the  offices  and  revenues 
of  monasteries  on  its  favorites,  not  only  among  the  clergy, 
but  among  the  nobles  and  military  chiefs,  and  often  on 
the  wives  and  mistresses  of  monarchs.  The  convents  were 
often  occupied  as  residences  by  the  families  of  lay  abbots 
or  their  retainers,  and  often  used  as  rendezvous  for  ban- 
quets, hunts,  and  military  games.  Charlemagne  attempted 
to  correct  these  abuses  and  restore  discipline,  and  to  con- 
nect schools  and  literary  enterprises  with  conventual  life, 
as  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Cologne,  Troves,  Padua,  and  Osnaburg, 
with  a  respectable  measure  of  success,  extending  through 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

Under  the  commission  of  William,  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
Berno,  a  Burgundian  count,  founded  (910)  the  monastery 
of  Cluny,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  pope, 
with  renewed  enforcement  of  the  rule  of  Benedict  and 
additions  of  increased  rigor.  In  imitation  of  Cluny  a 
large  number  (1000)  monasteries  were  reformed  or  newly 
organized,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  confederation, 
with  Cluny  as  its  head.  This  became  the  liberated  con- 
gregation of  Cluny,  which  by  strict  asceticism,  the  splen- 
dor of  its  ritual,  and  zeal  for  literature  and  education,  and 
by  a  succession  of  distinguished  abbots,  secured  an  in- 
fluence unexampled  in  those  ages,  numbering  among  its 
adherents  no  less  than  2000  convents,  attracting  to  itself 
the  admiration  and  revenues  of  princes,  and  possessing, 
especially  after  the  Crusades  led  men,  in  order  to  raise 
money,  to  sell  or  mortgage  their  estates,  a  large  portion — 
nearly  one-third — of  the  domain  of  France.  They  arbi- 
trated between  princes,  and  it  was  their  boast  that  the 
heart  of  France  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  of  Cluny. 
The  congregation  of  the  Cistercians,  founded  at  or  near 
Dijon,  in  1098,  rivalled  that  of  Cluny,  differing  from 
it  in  simplicity  of  ritual  and  in  submission  to  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  gave  it  es- 
pecial celebrity.  It  embraced  in  the  thirteenth  century 
more  than  2000  monasteries  and  GOOO  nunneries.  Cele- 
brated and  powerful  in  Italy  was  the  Camaldolite  order, 
founded  in  1018,  and  the  Vallambrosan,  established  in 
1038.  Various  other  orders  originated  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  as  the  Carthusians  and  the  Car- 
melites, but  most  important  of  all  were  those  of  the  preach- 
ing mendicant  friars,  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans. 

The  Franciscans  originated  from  Francis  of  Assisi  (b. 
1182),  who  went  forth,  after  the  example  of  the  apostles, 
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without  scrip  or  purse,  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  multi- 
tudes, subsisting  upon  alms,  and  drawing  with  him  a  band 
of  enthusiastic  youth  as  followers.  His  order  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Hono'rius  III.  (1223)  with  the  right  of  preach- 
ing and  the  care  of  souls  in  any  district  or  country.  Their 
humility,  simplicity,  love,  and  contempt  of  the  world  won 
the  multitude,  and  procured  for  them  the  epithet  "  se- 
raphic." Th'ey  became  a  power  in  the  Church,  anil  before 
the  rise  of  the  Jesuits  divided  with  the  Dominicans  the 
claim  of  pre-eminence.  The  Franciscan  order  was  strength- 
ened much,  as  were  subsequent  orders,  with  a  class  of 
Fettionii — men  who  wished  to  live  according  to  its  rule. 
and  yet  were  compelled  to  remain  in  secular  avocations. 

The  order  of  the  Dominicans  was  founded  by  Dominico 
Guzman  (b.  1170),  a  Castilian  of  high  family,  whose  zeal 
was  especially,  aroused  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  and 
led  him  to  the  P.  of  France  (1208)  to  preach  to  the  Albi- 
gensians.  Thoughtful,  scholarly,  profoundly  emotive,  and 
devoted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  he  drew  around  him  di-ci- 
plcs  similar  in  zeal,  temperament,  and  culture.  His  order, 
like  that  of  the  Franciscans,  was  empowered  to  preach  and 
hear  confessions  everywhere;  and  in  12211  it  adopted  the 
rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  became  a  mendicant  preaching 
fraternity,  differing  from  the  Franciscans  in  superior  lite- 
rary anil  thcologic  culture,  which  was  pursued  by  them 
with  an  especial  view  to  the  confutation  of  heretics.  These 
orders  obtained  great  influence  as  preacher.*  mid  confessors 
of  the  people;  the  Dominican!  :ilso  :is  confessors  of  the 
noble  and  the  cultivated,  and  especially  us  ministers  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  was  committed  peculiarly  to  them. 

United  to  the  papacy  by  rccipr il  intcre.-ts.  tln--c  orders 

became   its    spiritual    militia.     They    CIKT lied    on    the 

province  of  the  diocesan  clergy.  The  Dominion!  also,  MS 
guardian*  against  heresy,  aimed  to  get  possession  of  the 
chairs  of  the  unh  crsilics.  Their  arrogance  and  ambition 
ultimately  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  other  clergy  ami 
of  the  learned  classes,  and  produced  ;i  ivartion  a<r;iin-t 
them.  Moreover,  their  rivalry  of  position,  divercity  of 
genius,  and  divergency  in  philosophy  and  theology  threw 
these  orders  into  antagonism  to  each  other,  and  in  a  nieas 
ure  broke  the  power  of  each.  Subsequently,  corruption 
of  discipline,  from  the  evasion  of  their  \  ow  of  povertv. 
and  internal  dissensions,  diminished  their  energy  and  in- 
fluence. Finally,  from  being  largely  contributors  to  the 
theologic  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  became 
in  the  (iftecnth  eminently  antagonistic  to  intellectual  prog- 
ress and  Church  reform. 

The  Augustine  order,  founded  12.11).  also  subsequently 
rose  to  importance,  and  was  distinguished  fur  emim-nt 
names,  especially  for  that  of  the  great  lie-former.  The  Car 
thusian  latest  retained  the  strictness  of  its  primitive  disci- 
pline. 

Especially  to  be  noted  also  are  the  military  orders,  which 
appeared  in  the  times  of  the  Crusade'-  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries — spiritual  knights  who  added  to  monastic 
vows  that  of  perpetual  war  with  the  infidel.  (See  articles 
on  KNIGHT  and  TEMPLAR.) 

Various  other  orders,  representing  various  types  of  re- 
ligious sentiment,  temperament,  and  enterprise,  sprang  up 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  anil  the  earlier  of  Modern 
Ages.  Especially  to  be  noted  among  these  is  that  one 
which  has  been  the  most  potent  arm  of  the  papacy  in  its 
conflict  with  Protestant  i  sin  during  the  last  three  centuries — 
the  order  of  the  .Inarm  (which  see). 

In  relation  to  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  the  monasteries  came  some  of  its  c.irlu'-t  heralds  and 
some  of  its  most  effective  leaders,  as  Luther  and  liucer. 
But  the  monastic  orders,  true  to  the  genius  of  their  system. 
soon  presented  the  most  hostile  and  effective  re.-i -tuix •.•  to 
it.  But  the  rise  of  great  Protestant  powers  in  Europe 
greatly  diminished  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence. 
Through  popular  and  political  disfavor,  retrenchment  of 
privileges  and  revenues,  or  through  suppression  and  by 
confiscation  of  their  estates  to  civil,  educational,  eleemosy- 
nary, or  religious  uses,  the  monasteries  in  Protestant  coun- 
tries suffered  loss  of  power  or  entire  extinction.  In  Cath- 
olic countries  also,  though  they  maintained  their  formal 
existence,  somewhat  reformed  in  discipline,  they  were  often 
there  much  depressed  in  estimation  and  influence  by  the 
spirit  of  the  ago. 

The  tendency  to  liberalism  in  European  thought  in  the 
age  preceding  the  French  Revolution  was  disastrous  to 
monachism  in  Catholic  countries.  It  was  regarded  as  hos- 
tile to  the  progress  of  ideas,  and  as  adverse  to  economical 
interests,  because  discouraging  marriage,  withdrawing  mul- 
titudes from  productive  avocations,  and  holding  vast  prop- 
erties in  a  dead  hand.  In  1781,  Joseph  II.  abolished  some 
orders  and  reclaimed  others  from  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
(papal)  power.  In  France  the  shock  of  the  Revolution 
was  still  more  damaging.  Monasteries  were  abolished 
early  in  the  Revolution,  subsequently  were  allowed  to  re- 


vive, but  with  diminished  prestige  and  influence.  The  ex- 
ample of  France  was  followed  by  much  of  Catholic  Europe 
1  under  Napoleon.  Excepting  in  Austria.  Spain.  Portugal, 
and  Naples  their  wealth  was  extensively  secularized. 

Monachism  at  present  subsists  with  little  of  its  former 
importance,  even  in  Catholic  countries.  Amid  a  world  no 
longer  presenting  the  conditions  that  gave  it  its  birth,  its 
uses,  and  its  power.'  it  is  no  longer  the  potent  f<tctt>r  of 
former  times  in  history  and  civilization,  while  its  work  in 
hospitals,  schools,  and  asylums — which  offices  its  establish- 
ments now  extensively  subserve — is  brought  into  compari- 
son and  competition  with  institutions  which  general  soci- 
ety, now  more  enlightened,  more  scientific,  more  humane, 
and  more  free,  is  erecting  for  itself. 

In  historic  survey,  the  influence  of  the  monastic  in«ti- 
tution  is  marked  in  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  darkness, 
widely  different  with  different  individuals  and  different 
nires.  AS  Anirnstine  says,  the  best  and  the  worst  of  men 
were  found  among  the  monks,  and  its  function  in  civiliza- 
tion has  varied  with  varying  eras.  Monastic-ism  undoubt- 
edly accelerated  the  fall  of  heathenism,  and  was  especially 
active  in  Christian  missions  amid  barbarous  tribes.  It 
presented  at  times  a  moral  contrast  and  check  to  a  corrupt 
Church  and  society  :  furnished  sanctuaries  against  barbaric 
violence  in  ages  of  force:  conserved  something  of  ancient 
letters,  though  often  the'  classic  manuscript  was  effaced  for 
the  monkish  legend  :  promoted  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  education  of  the 
young.  It  opened  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  gymnasium 
to  saintly  and  scholarly  men,  and  has  bequeathe-l  a  liter- 
ature, scholastic,  theologic.  devotional,  and  hymnie,  for 
some  of  which  the  modern  ages  arc  its  debtors.  Many  of 
our  sweetest  Christian  lyrics  and  books  of  devotion  dear  to 
the  whole  Christian  world  come  down  from  the  old  convents 
in  eras  of  social  decay  or  of  anarchy  and  darkness,  \ames 
such  as  llasil  the  Great,  the  saintly  Gregories,  Chrysostom, 
Augustine,  a  Bernard,  a  Thomas  a  Kempis,  ami  a  Xavier 
coii-tollato  along  its  history.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ha-  at 
times  withdrawn  from  Church  and  society  much  of  their 
most  needed  and  beneficent  forces,  has  sequestered  in  wil- 
dernesses their  noblest,  saintliest.  and  most  gifted  spirits, 
has  di\erted  from  economic  intere-ts  much  of  industrial 
energy  and  enterprise,  and  turned  the  channels  of  religion 
from  common  life  into  the  desert.  Often  through  its  \io- 
lence  to  nature  it  has  been  the  focus  of  superstition,  fanati- 
cism, anil  moral  corruption,  whence  they  have  gone  forth 
to  infect  the  world,  and  has  been  the  readiest  instrument 
and  most  potent  champion  of  hierarchical  bigotry  and  des- 
potism in  their  antagonism  to  intellectual,  spiritual,  and 
political  freedom  and  progn--s.  T.  M.  1'osr. 

Mon'aco,  a  small  city,  with  1SS7  inhabitants,  situated 
on  a  lofty  promontory  in  the  Cnilf  of  (ienoa.  forms,  to- 
gether with  a  surrounding  territory  comprising  an  area  of 
6  square  miles,  with  o!27  inhabitants,  an  independent 
principality  of  Europe.  It  is  a  legalized  gambling  -place, 
and  has  lately  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  watering- 
place  and  a  resort  for  consumptives. 

Mon'ad  [ffr.  florae,  ivas]  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  with  any  technical  philosophical  meaning  by  the  an- 
cicnt".  It  obtained  such  first  in  the  writings  of  (liordano 
Bruno  ( UilS-lfillO).  who  used  it  to  designate  the  primal 
cb-iocnts  of  all  exi  ti-ii'-i-.  spiritual  as  well  as  material. 
The  monads,  which  arc  minute  spheres,  contain  the  po- 
tency of  all  the  forms  of  life.  The  soul  is  a  monad,  and 
God  is  the  monad  of  monads.  It  was  probably  the  doc- 
trine of  (iiordano  Bruno  that  gave  Leibnitz  the  funda- 
mental thought  of  his  .Vmm<A, /.;</;/.  In  that  work  Leibnitz 
lays  down  his  doctrine  of  monads,  which  he  elsewhere  de- 
fines as  ••  metaphysical  atoms,  destitute  of  parts  and  inca- 
pable of  being  produced  or  destroyed  naturally  "  1 1.  •-. 
without  a  creative  or  annihilating  act  of  the  primal  monad, 
or  God).  They  all  differ  from  each  other,  and  arc  subject 
to  continual  automatic  change,  involving,  of  course,  the 
existence  of  something  that  changes  and  something  that 
remains — in  other  words,  multitude  in  unity,  which  again 
involves  appetite  and  perception.  They  arc  indeed  "cn- 
telechies"  (not  in  the  Aristotelian  sense)  or  potential  souls, 
existing  in  a  state  of  unconscious  stupor.  They  arc 
ati'l  by  God,  the  primitive  Unity,  who  is  the  absolutely 
infinite  and  perfect  Being,  toward  which  they  all  tend,  and 
which  they  all  symbolize  and  more  or  less  confusedly  rep- 
resent through  their  more  or  less  numerous  relations. 
Thus,  every  created  monad  represents  the  entire  universe. 
(Pee  J'lttrnn!  ••/'  Si»-cii/<itirc  I'tii!'»»tf>liy,  vol.  i.  pp.  132  efq. : 
cf.  Coleridge.  Kthgiota  MII*!III/».  "  Believe  thou,  0  my  soul," 
ete.)  The  profundity  of  the  Monailology  has  seldom  ln-cti 
recognized.  Kant  propounded  adoetrineof  monads,  which, 
however,  he  regarded  as  extended  though  simple.  They 
exert  attraction  and  repulsion  through  space,  and  are  per- 
fectly elastic.  (Cf.  Kant,  Monadologia  Pliyiica.)  Ho  eug- 
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gcstcd,  in  his  Critiqnt  of  Pure  Reason,  a  doctrine  somewhat 
similar,  but  approaching  more  nearly  to  that  of  Letbnltt. 
He  hohls  that  what  to  our  external  sense  is  objective  may 
be,  to  it-  own  internal  sense,  subjective — that  the  material 
is  but  the  outside  aspect  of  thought.  At  the  present  day 
Hermann  Lut/.i1  (  .!/•  tlti'tnim-hr  I'fi/rhodii/ii'i  propounds  a 
doctrine  of  spiritual  monads  or  simple  unextended  beings, 
each  of  which  is  a  modification  of  the  Absolute.  (Cf.  the 
Sony  nf  the  Xonts  in  Jordan's  Xifjclnnffc.) 

THOMAS  DAVIDSON. 

Monad'nock,  or  Grand  Monadnock,  a  solitary 
mountain,  niiistly  within  the  town-limits  of  Jnffrey.  Cheshire 
Co.,  X.  H.  It  rises  from  the  swell  of  land  E.  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  to  an  altitude  of  3180  feet. 

Mon'agan,  tp.  of  St.  Clair  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  1434. 

Moim'gas  ((Jen.  Josii  TADKO),  brother  of  Jacinto,  b.  in 
Venezuela  about  1786;  was  actively  engaged  in  the  war 
of  independence  under  Bolivar  (1810-20);  headed  unsuc- 
cessful revolutions  against  Presidents  Paez  and  Vargas; 
was  elected  president  1846;  overthrew  the  constitution 
1848;  exiled  Paez,  and  governed  the  country  dietatorially 
until  1850,  when  he  was  overthrown.  -In  1868  he  "pro- 
nounced "  against  the  government  of  Gen.  J.  C.  Falcon, 
which  he  overthrexv,  assumed  the  provisional  presidency, 
and  was  elected  for  a  regular  term  Oct.  4,  but  before  his 
inauguration  d.  at  Caraccas  Nov.  18, 1868.  He  was  a  brave 
and  skilful  officer,  but  unprincipled  in  the  exercise  of 
power,  and  accumulated  great  wealth. — His  son,  Gen.  JOSE 
RUPEUTO  MONAGAS,  has  since  been  president  for  a  short 
time  (I860). 

Mon'aghan,  county  of  Ireland,  province  of  Ulster. 
Area,  500  square  miles.  The  surface  is  hilly,  in  the  east- 
ern part  even  mountainous.  In  the  more  level  portions 
the  soil  is  fertile,  but  on  the  hills  it  consists  of  a  stiff  clay 
difficult  to  handle.  The  main  crops  are  oats,  barley,  flax, 
and  potatoes.  Pop.  114.970,  of  whom  31,231  arc  unable  to 
read  and  write ;  45,878  persons  emigrated  from  this  county 
between  1851  and  1871.  Principal  town,  Monaghan. 

Monaghan,  tp.  of  York  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1028. 

Mon'archy  [Fr.  monarchic;  It.  motiarchia;  Sp.  monar- 
quin — from  Ureek  jiowipxo?,  from  JUOPO;, " alone,"  and  ap\w, 
"to  rule"],  government  of  a  state  by  one  chief  only.  The 
word  in  its  original  sense  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  con- 
stitutional sovereignties  of  the  present  day,  in  which  the  ad- 
ministrative power  is  shared  by  officers  and  representatives 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  governments  of  England  and 
others  more  or  less  resembling  it  are  therefore  called  "lim- 
ited "  or  "  mixed  "  monarchies,  and  thus  distinguished  from 
those  to  which  the  term  absolute  is  given,  and  where  the  chief 
has  almost  or  altogether  irresponsible  power  over  the  lives 
and  property  of  hissubjeo's.  Absolute  monarchies,  which 
as  the  world  advances  toward  freedom  are  becoming  rarer, 
are  now  found  in  perfection  only  in  the  East,  where  were 
the  five  great  monarchies  of  the  ancient  world — namely, 
Chalda?a,  Assyria,  Media,  Babylonia,  and  Persia.  (See 
G.  Kawlinson.  The  Five  Great  Monarchic*,  etc.,  and  the 
article  on  GOVERNMENT,  by  Hon.  A.  H.  STEPHENS,  LL.D.) 

JANET  TUCKEY. 

Monastery.     See  MONACHISM,  by  T.  M.  POST,  S.  T.  D. 

Monasticism.     See  MONACHISM. 

.Moinistir'.  or  Mistir,  town  of  Tunis,  in  Northern 
Africa,  on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woollen  fabrics.  Pop.  35,000. 

Monast ir,  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Room-Elee,  carries  on  a  very  important  transit-trade. 
Pop.  14,000. 

Monbod'do  (JAMES  Bnrnet),  h.  at  Monboddo,  Kin- 
cardineshire,  Scotland,  in  1714;  educated  at  Aberdeen  and 
Groningen ;  practised  as  advocate  in  Scotland  in  1767:  be- 
came a  judge,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Monboddo.  His  Dis- 
sertation on  Language  (6  vols.,  1774-92)  expresses  his  high 
opinion  of  the  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  and  tho 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race  from  the  monkey, 
whii-li  he  further  elaborated  in  Ancient  Metaphysics  (6  vols., 
1778).  D.  at  Edinburgh  May  26,  1799. 

Monca'da,  de  (FRANCISCO),  count  of  Osuna,  b.  at  Va- 
lencia, Spain,  Dee.  29,  1586:  served  as  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  and  as  general-in-chief  of  the  Span- 
ish forces  in  the  Netherlands  (1633),  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  infanta  Isabella,  and  obtained  some  successes 
over  the  prince  of  Orange.  D.  in  the  province  of  Cleves 
in  1635.  Moncada  wrote  several  historical,  biographical, 
and  miscellaneous  works,  but  his  fame  as  a  Spanish  classic 
rests  upon  his  picturesque  account  of  the  famous  campaign 
of  Roger  de  Flor  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  Espedicton  de 
lot  C(ttitl«n>'x  ruuti'it  /»H  fi'rit'</oft  y  Tnrcos  (Barcelona,  1623). 
A  good  modern  edition  is  that  of  Ochoa  in  the  Tesoro  de 
lot  Butoriadores  EspaKolea  (Paris,  1841). 


Moncalie'ri,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Turin, 

about  .">  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Turin.  It  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  a  hill  commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  Alps  and 
the  plains  of  Piedmont,  and  has  some  fine  buildings,  among 
them  the  Castello  Kealc.  a  large  and  imposing  structure. 
This  town  was  little  more  than  a  villa  of  the  Knights 
Templar  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  afterwards  acquired 
importance  under  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  Pop.  in  1874,9994. 
Monrli,  a  fertile  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  N. 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  formed  in  1867  from  parts  of  Haldi- 
iniinil,  Lincoln,  and  Welland  cos.  It  is  traversed  by  tho 
Bufl'alo  branch  of  the  Great  Western  R.  R.  Pop.  15,130. 

Monck  (  CH AKLKS  STANLEY),  fourth  viscount,  G.  C.  M.  G., 
b.  at  Tempiemore,  Ireland,  Oct.  10,  ISP.) ;  educated  at  Dub- 
lin University,  and  called  to  the  bar  in  1841 ;  succeeded  his 
father  in  1S4'.I :  entered  the  House  of  Commons  1852;  was 
a  lord  of  the  treasury  1855-57;  was  governor-general  of 
Canada  1861-68:  received  a  seat  as  a  baron  in  the  House 
of  Lords  1860  ;  became  in  1867  a  commissioner  of  tho  Irish 
Church  temporalities.  During  his  service  in  Canada  the 
Dominion  was  established. 

Monck'ton  (ROBERT),  a  son  of  the  Viscount  Galway ; 
entered  the  British  army  in  1742;  served  with  distinction 
in  Flanders;  also  at  Dettingen,  Louisbourg,  C.  B.  (1758), 
Quebec  (1759),  where  he  was  second  in  command  and  badly 
wounded:  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia  1756; 
governor  of  New  York  1762  ;  captured  Martinique  1762  ;  be- 
came lieutenant-general  1770  ;  served  afterwards  in  Great 
Britain,  sat  in  Parliament,  and  d.  May  3,  1782. 

JMonclo'va,  post-tp.  of  Lucas  co.,  0.     Pop.  833. 

Moncreiff  (Sir  HENRY).    See  WELLWOOD. 

Moncton*  a  beautiful  village  and  port  of  Westmore- 
land co.,  N.  B.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Petitcodiao 
River,  on  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  89  miles  N.  E.  of  St. 
John.  It  contains  the  railway-shops,  and  has  4  churches, 
1  weekly  newspaper,  and  manufactures  of  leather,  tobacco, 
castings,  etc.  Pop.  about  1300. 

Mon'day  [Ger.  Monlay  ;  Fr.  Lund! — signifying  "  moon- 
day  "),  the  second  day  of  the  week.  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii. 
18),  who  wrote  about  220  A.  D.,  says  that  "  the  practice  of 
referring  the  days  of  the  week  to  the  seven  planets  began 
among  the  Egyptians,"  and  had  been  but  recently  adopted 
by  the  Roman  world.  11.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Monday  Creek,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  0.    Pop.  1165. 

Mon'dines,  tp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  1440. 

Mondofte'do,  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Lugo, 
in  a  valley  of  the  Sierra  Lorenzana,  Galicia,  has  about 
7000  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  cattle-rearing  and 
agriculture. 

Mondovi'  [.IfoiwiW,  Monsregalis,  Vicodunum],  town  of 
Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Cuneo,  about  42  miles 
S.  of  Turin  and  about  1600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is 
surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  with  a  citadel  on  the  S.  side, 
and  the  torrent  of  Ellero  flows  by  it  on  the  W.  The  epis- 
copal palace  is  a  very  fine  building,  and  the  cathedral  and 
other  churches  are  of  considerable  interest.  About  2  miles 
from  Mondovi  is  the  great  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  di 
Vice,  a  building  of  much  architectural  merit  and  adorned 
with  interesting  works  of  art.  Mondovi  js  not  very  old, 
and  its  mediaeval  history  resembles  that  of  other  Pied- 
montese  towns.  In  1796  occurred  in  this  neighborhood 
the  engagement  known  as  the  battle  of  Mondovi,  in  which 
Bonaparte  defeated  the  Piedmontcse  army,  and  thus  pre- 
pared the  conquest  of  all  Upper  Italy.  In  1799  the  in- 
habitants of  Mondovi  having  revolted  against  the  French, 
the  town  was  retaken  by  them,  sacked,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed. Pop.  in  1874,  16,543. 

Monee',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Will  co.,  111.,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  598  ;  of  tp.  1600. 

Monette'  (JonN  WESLEY),  M.  D.,  author  of  a  valuable 
work,  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi  (2  vols.,  1846) ;  d.  in  Madison  parish, 
La.,  Mar.  1,  1851. 

Mon'ey  [commonly  derived  from  moneo,  motieta,  because 
the  Roman  mint  stood  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  or 
because  nnta  inicripta  de  valore  admonet],  a  standard  by 
which  wealth  is  measured,  and  an  instrument  by  which  one 
kind  of  wealth  can  bo  exchanged  for  another.  It  differs 
specifically  from  wealth,  in  that  while  wealth  is  any  object 
of  common  desire  which  costs  labor,  money  is  that  kind 
of  wealth  by  which  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  value  of 
wealth  shall  be  estimated,  and  for  which  all  other  kinds 
of  wealth  can  be  exchanged.  Its  two  qualities  are  that  it 
is  a  standard  of  value  and  an  instrument  of  exchange. 
Money  differs  also  from  currency.  While  currency  is  any- 
thing with  which  commodities  can  be  bought  and  debts 
cancelled,  it  docs  not  always  have  an  intrinsic  value,  but 
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may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  bank-bills  or  government  notes, 
merely  a  voucher  or  representative  of  value,  in  which  case 
it  is  not  money.  Money  is  that  kind  of  currency  which 
lius  an  intrinsic  value,  and  which  thus,  if  not  used  as  cur- 
rency, would  still  bo  wealth.  Money  also  differs  from  cap- 
ital. Capital  is  that  portion  of  wealth  set  aside  and  used 
for  the  reproduction  of  wealth.  It  may  have  been  money, 
but  the  money  ceases  to  be  such  when  it  becomes  capital. 
lli'lfa-nit  Ciimuiiiillticn  used  as  Money. — Any  article  of 
wealth — i.  <•.  anything  which  has  value — may  be  used  as 
money.  Tin  was  thus  employed  in  ancient  Syracuse  and 
Britain,  while  to  the  same  purpose  we  find  iron  in  Sparta, 
cattle  in  Rome  and  Germany  (perniiin,  from  /iti'ia,"  cattle  "), 
a  preparation  of  leather  among  the  Carthaginians,  platinum 
in  Russia,  lead  in  liurmah,  nails  in  Scotland,  pieces  of  silk 
among  the  Chinese,  cubes  of  pressed  tea  in  T.artary.  salt 
in  Abyssinia,  cowrie-shells  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  slaves 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  tobacco  in  Virginia,  codfish  in 
Newfoundland,  bullets  and  wampum  in  the  early  history 
of  Massachusetts,  logwood  in  Campeachy,  sugar  in  the 
West  Indies,  soap  in  Mexico,  etc.  But  from  the  time  of 
Abraham,  when  he  paid  (Gen.  xxiii.  16)  to  the  children  of 
Hcth  400  shekels  of  silver,  "current  money  with  the  mer- 
chant"— the  earliest  historical  record  of  a  purchase  with 
money — till  now.  gold  and  silver  have  been  the  money  of 
the  world  with  civilized  and  commercial  people.  It  should 
be  noted  that  money  does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  commodity  employed  as  such,  but  wholly  upon  its  use. 
When  anything  that  has  been  u-e>l  as  money  beenun •-  ile 
voted  to  any  other  use.  it  thereby  ceases  to  be  money. 
Gold  money  turned  into  gold  plate  is  no  longer  money. 

Adrtpteilncin  of  ti'nt,/  <n«l  Siln'i-  f',i-  M>nirif. — These  met- 
als possess  some  singular  advantages  which  explain  whv 
they  are  used  as  money.  They  are  intrinsically  valuable, 
everybody  in  the  civilized  world  desiring  gold  mid  silver. 
not  simply  as  money,  but  for  ornaments,  lor  plate,  and 
other  uses,  and  no  one  being  able  to  obtain  them  without 
labor.  They  have  both  the  elements,  therefore,  of  true 
value.  Besides  tliis.  they  wear  out  very  slowly:  they  are 
very  easily  divisible  ami  malleable,  and  can  be  readily 
alloyed  and  refined;  they  are  largely  distributed  over  the 
globe,  and  arc  yet  of  sufficient  scarcity;  they  are  of  the 
same  quality  wherever  found,  and  are  subject  to  fewer 
fluctuations  in  value  than  any  other  commodities  known. 
This  last  quality  is  a  prime  requisite  in  money.  In  ex- 
actly the  degree  in  which  the  value  of  money  were  un- 
stable would  it  cease  to  be  a  trustworthy  standard  of 
value,  while  in  the  same  degree  exchanges  would  be  made 
difficult  and  contracts  uncertain. 

Where  gold  and  silver  are  the  currency  of  a  country 
there  cannot  be,  for  any  length  of  time,  either  a  redun- 
dancy or  a  stringency  of  the  money-market.  Suppo-ing 

for  a  time  a  redundancy,  more   money  than   is   i de  I. 

what  takes  place  ?  One  of  two  things,  probably  both.  In 
the  first  place,  gold  becomes  cheap,  and  it  at  once  begins 
to  be  used  for  other  things  than  money;  c.  17.  ornaments 
and  plate.  Also,  when  gold  is  cheap — which  means  that 
other  things  are  dear  in  comparison  with  it — this  imme- 
diately leads  to  the  sending  of  gold  for  the  purchase  of 
goods  to  where  it  is  not  so  cheap — a  procedure  which  will 
soon  change  a  preponderance  to  a  healthy  equilibrium. 
In  like  manner,  when  there  is  a  stringency,  and  gold  be- 
comes dear,  it  will  be  drawn  from  other  lands,  and  divert- 
ed from  the  making  of  ornaments  ami  other  uses  till  the 
stringency  is  removed.  By  a  law  as  beautiful  as  that  of 
the  tides,  and  as  inevitable,  the  money-market  regulates 
itself  wherever  gold  and  silver,  the  money  of  the  world, 
are  the  currency  employed. 

Whence,  then,  come  financial  panics  and  revulsions, 
and  so-called  stringencies  in  the  money-market?  These 
undoubtedly  occur  with  sad  frequency  and  dire  results. 
But  they  are  not  due  to  outside  calamities.  Their  causes 
are  always  in  some  wrong  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
commercial  world  which  suffers  them.  They  grow  out  of 
the  attempt  to  make  that  to  bo  real  in  business  transac- 
tions which  is  not  real — either  the  attempt  to  make  credit 
or  something  besides  capital  do  the  work  of  capital,  or  the 
attempt  to  make  a  currency  which  is  not  money  do  the 
work  of  money.  When  the  latter  attempt  is  made,  the 
former  is  sure  to  follow.  An  unsound  currency  irresist- 
ibly induces  unsound  credit,  and  these  inevitably  lead  to 
an  unstable  business  structure,  which  soon  or  late  "must  fall 
with  a  crash  and  ruin. 

When  money  alone,  or  a  currency  convertible  at  once 
into  money,  is  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  it  is  not 
certain  but  that  credits  may  be  pushed  inordinately,  and 
business  be  carried  on  where  there  is  no  capital  to  support 
it;  in  which  case  a  financial  revulsion,  however  delayed, 
cannot  be  prevented,  as  any  falsehood,  however  specious!  v 
concealed  or  plausibly  declared  to  be  the  truth,  con  never 
be  employed  without  betraying  itself  in  ruinous  results. 


i  But  when  a  currency  is  used  which  cannot  be  converted 
j  into  coin — a  currency  which  professes  to  be  what  it  is  not 
— this  first  falsehood  draws  others  in  its  train  ;  promises 
become  easily  made  which  there  is  no  power  to  perform  ; 
speculation  grows  rampant;  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  seems  to  be  the  most  profitable  of  all  employments, 
and  multitudes  beyond  its  power  to  support  them  are 
drawn  from  productive  works  into  this;  trade  becomes  a 
bubble,  blown  till  it  bursts  ;  and  the  highest  activity  and 
apparent  prosperity  are  suddenly  changed  to  stagnation 
and  ruin.  A  currency  like  bank-bills  or  government, 
notes,  which  cannot  be  converted  into  money  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  holder,  is  only  a  shadow  put  in  place  of  the 
substance,  which  not  only  furnishes  no  support  for  the 
community  which  trusts  it,  but  is  as  destructive  to  all 
business  prosperity  as  it  is  deceptive.  This  conclusion  is 
equally  supported  by  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  ami 
uses  of  money,  or  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  trade. 

In  order  that  money  may  be  a  standard  of  value  as  well 
as  an  instrument  of  exchange,  its  own  value  must  be  in- 
variable— a  condition  to  which  gold  and  silver  better  con- 
form than  any  other  commodity,  but  in  which  any  cur- 
rency not  convertible  into  these  necessarily  fails.  \Vhen 
bank-notes  or  government  notes  become  currency  without 
a  corresponding  basis  of  money,  nothing  has  ever  been 
able  to  prevent  their  fluctuation  in  value  and  the  con-e- 
qucnt  effect  upon  all  other  values.  The  temptation  to  in- 
crease  these  issues  according  to  the  fancied  interest  of  the 
bank  or  the  government. is  always  likely  to  prove  irresist- 
ible.  in  consequence  of  which  the  community  employing 
them  finds  itself  flooded  with  a  currency  upon  which  all 
values  float  with  an  unsteady  motion,  and  any  standard 
of  value  is  out  of  the  question. 

A  poor  currency  inevitably  causes  a  good  one  to  dis- 
appear whenever  put  by  its  side.  Inconvertible  paper  will 
aluays  drive  out  gold  and  silver  from  circulation  when 
brought  into  competition  with  these.  The  paper,  being 
cheaper,  will  of  course  be  used  in  preference  to  the  dearer 
commodity,  and  gold  and  silver  coin  not  only  cease  to 
circulate,  but  leave  the  country  where  the  inconvertible 
paper  abounds.  In  suelt  a  ca-e  nothing  can  briuir  (lie  irold 
and  silver  back  and  put  them  into  circulation  again  except. 
the  removal  of  the  currency  which  has  driven  them  out. 
When  the  poorer  currency  is  withdrawn,  that  which  is  IM  t 
ter  flows  back  as  naturally  as  the  air  rushes  into  a  \  a<-uum, 
while  any  other  attempt  to  restore  specie  payment--  where 
they  have  been  discontinued  is  a<  tutife  as  the  effort  to  put 
two  mutually  repellent  bodies  into  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time.  (See  COINAGE.)  J.  H.  SKEI.YE. 

Money  Creek,  tp.  of  McLean  co.,  111.    Pop.  999. 

Money  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Houston  co.,  Minn.  Pop. 
609. 

Monfesti'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Modena,  about 
20  miles  from  the  city  of  Modena.  Pop.  in  1S7I.  JilL'il. 

Monghir',  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  on  the  Ganges.  It  is  noted  both  for  its  beautiful 
situation  on  a  rocky  height  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  for 
its  salubrious  climate.  It  is  fortified,  and  manufacture's 
hardware,  cutlery,  and  firearms  of  a  lower  grade.  Pop. 
30,000. 

Mongo'lia  [the  land  of  the  <V</m/»?  or  Mnyl,<>l«,  for  the 
name  is  spelt  variously  even  by  the  native  population]  is 
still  a  vast  district  in  Central  Asia,  extending  fully  1000 
miles  E.  and  W.,  and  in  some  parts  as  much  as  600  miles 
from  If.  to  S.  Its  present  boundaries  E.  and  N.  are  Man- 
churia and  Siberia,  respectively,  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
Thibet  and  Toorkistan  ;  but  these  boundaries  have  varied 
greatly  at  different  periods  of  history.  The  whole  of  what 
is  now  usually  recognized  as  Mongolia  is  considered  to  be- 
long to  the  Chinese  empire  ;  indeed,  its  eastern  portion 
can  hardly  be  separatee!  from  China  proper;  moreover, 
the  Chinese  province  of  Kansa,  a  late  incorporation'with 
that  empire,  is,  in  fact,  as  completely  Mongolian  as  any 
part  of  the  interior  of  that  country.  A  large  portion  of 
Mongolia  is  occupied  by  the  Great  Gobi  Desert,  extending 
N.  E.  and  S.  W.  between  the  90th  and  120th  parallels  of 
E.  Ion.,  a  tract  as  hopelessly  desolate  and  sterile  as  can 
be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth — a  district  alike  water- 
less and  treeless,  in  some  places  exhibiting  a  considerable 
depression,  and  in  some  parts  more  than  200  miles  in 
breadth.  Generally,  this  desert  is  a  level  land,  and  though, 
on  the  whole,  at  an  average  elevation  of  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  there  are  but  few  hills  of  any  altitude.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Alashan  country  to  the  S.  is  mountainous 
and  well  wooded.  On  the  western  side  of  these  hills  the 
great  river  Hoang-IIo  runs  for  nearly  40(1  miles,  anil  some 
peaks,  beyond  where  the  Iloang-Ho  forces  its  way  east- 
ward, are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  are  probably 
not  less  than  10,000  to  12,000  feet  high.  These  mountain's 
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hear  t.ho  name  of  Inchin  or  Kinghan.  Beyond  this  range, 
tn  tin-  \.  K.,  .Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  with  popalationB 
almost  identical,  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  : 
and  though  some  attempts  have  been  made  at  cultivation, 
the  interior  is  .still  for  the  most  part  wild  and  desolate.  It 
was  lo  prevent  the  earlier  Mongolian  tribes  descending 
into  and  plundering  the  more  fertile  provinces  of  China  to 
the  E.  and  S.  that  the  lirst  Chinese  emperor  built,  more 
than  2000  years  ago,  the  famous  Wall,  with  an  extent  of 
1,^1)1)  miles  from  the  (iiilf  of  Peking  to  Western  Tartary. 
To  the  N.  and  N.  W.  ehains  of  high  mountains  separate 
Mongolia  from  Siberia,  the  range  of  Altai  being  the  most 
famous.  This,  which  is  the  richest  portion  of  Mongolia, 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  liooddhist  priesthood,  the 
high  priest  himself  residing  at  Ourga.  on  about  the  110° 
E.  Ion.  This  place  is  the  scat  also  of  a  special  Chinese 
Manehu  governor,  with  a  supreme  court  of  justice,  and 
serves  as  a  principal  d6pot  for  the  trade  passing  into 
Siberia  at  Kiakhta.  Though  better  watered  than  other 
parts  of  Mongolia,  and  the  source  of  some  considerable 
rivers,  such  as  the  Amoor  and  the  Orkhon  (which  flows  into 
the  Siberian  lake  liaikal),  the  intense  winter  eold  renders 
the  rearing  of  even  the  commonest  and  hardiest  vegetables 
almost  impossible.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
their  country,  the  Mongolians  are  now,  as  they  have  ever 
been,  essentially  nomadic,  and,  though  in  all  parts  ac- 
knowledging the  emperor  of  China  as  their  suzerain,  are 
still  mostly  under  the  rule  of  native  chiefs,  who  govern  witli 
feudal  rights  the  numerous  tribes  into  which  they  are 
divided.  Their  two  largest  branches  are  the  eastern  or 
Mongols  proper,  and  the  western,  who  are  usually  called 
Calmucs;  and  their  three  leading  tribes  (the  whole  num- 
ber of  which  is  said  to  be  twenty-six)  are  known  by  the 
names  of  Tsakhars,  Kalkhas,  and  Sunorits ;  of  these,  the 
Kalkhas  are,  or  were  till  recently,  under  four  hereditary 
chiefs,  each  claiming  descent  from  Genghis  Khan.  Their 
military  service  extends  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty  ; 
and  the  Chinese  tribunal  of  foreign  affairs,  with  one  civil 
and  two  military  governments,  is  now  the  ultimate  seat 
of  appeal.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  the  population 
dwell  in  tents,  and  their  chief  possessions  are  large  herds 
of  camels,  horses,  sheep,  asses,  and  mules.  A  considerable 
trade  passes  through  Mongolia  to  China  on  the  one  side, 
and  Russia  on  the  other,  with  frontier  marts  at  Kiakhta 
in  Siberia  and  Maimaitchin  in  Mongolia;  this  trade  is 
carried  on  wholly  by  barter,  money  being  either  forbidden 
or  (at  least)  seldom  used.  The  caravans  perform  their 
journeys  between  October  and  the  end  of  the  winter, 
bringing  furs,  woollen  stuffs,  and  leather  from  the  West, 
and  conveying  thither  teas,  silks,  cotton,  rhubarb,  and 
sugar-candy.  No  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the 
actual  number  of  these  nomads,  but  as  desolating  wars 
long  prevailed  before  their  submission,  200  years  since, 
to  the  Chinese  rule,  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
is  practicably  uninhabitable,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  existing  Mongolians  could  not  bring  into  the 
field  more  than  500,000  fighting-men,  and  therefore  that 
their  whole  population  cannot  amount  to  3,000,000.  As 
they  are  of  the  same  origin  as  the  present  Manehu 
rulers  of  China,  similar  interests  as  well  as  relationship 
ensure  their  chiefs  many  favors  from  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment; thus,  some  are  married  to  princesses  of  the 
imperial  house,  so  as  to  attach  them  more  closely  to  the 
reigning  family,  while  as  a  rule,  the  rich  gifts  they  receive 
far  exceed  the  nominal  tribute  exacted  from  them.  Unlike 
nomadic  nations,  the  Mongolians  have  an  alphabet  (de- 
rived from  the  Syrian  Ncstoriiins)  and  a  literature — of 
little  value,  however,  being  chiefly  translations  from  Chi- 
nese works,  or  stories,  more  or  less  fabulous,  of  their  great 
national  hero,  Genghis  Khan.  The  Mongolians  are  mid- 
dle-sized, strong  and  active;  their  skin  of  a  dark  yellow 
hue ;  their  faces  broad,  with  flat  noses  and  projecting  ears. 
They  have  little  beard,  and  generally  shave  off  what  they 
have  except  one  tuft.  They  belong  to  the  great  group 
now  often  called  Turanian,  and  are  thus  allied  to  the  Chi- 
nesc,  Thibetans,  and  the  Japanese,  and  more  remotely  to 
the  Esquimaux,  Samoyedos,  Lapps,  Turks,  and  Magyars; 
in  other  words,  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  human 
race.  In  ancient  history  we  find  their  ancestors  under  the 
generic  title  of  Scythians  or  Cimmerians,  and  the  founders 
of  I  he  Median  empire,  whose  cuneiform  writings  we  are 
even  now  only  partially  able  to  decipher;  in  later  times 
they  appear  as  the  terrible  and  devastating  Huns,  and  still 
later  as  the  scarcely  less  ferocious  warriors  of  Genghis 
Khan  and  Timour.  Though  doubtless  connected  with  the 
Turkish  tribes,  the  Mongols  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  them.  The  true  Tartars  (or  more  properly  Tatars), 
of  whom  little  is  known,  historically,  before  their  conquest 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Mongols  under  Genghis 
Khan,  tile  Toorki  or  Toorkoman  tribes,  the  anccslurs  of  the 
Ottomans,  now  known  as  the  Nogai,  Oozbek,  or  Kirgheez 


hordes,  though  nearly  as  nomadic  as  the  Mongols,  differ  from 
them  as  exhibiting  in  many  cases  a  more  refined  and  even  a 
Caucasian  type  of  features.  Except  as  wandering  hordes, 
overwhelming  each  country  in  its  turn  like  a  set  of  hungry 
locusts,  and  devastating  (as  is  clear  from  Herodotus,  Am- 
mianus,  and  Jornandes)  rather  by  their  vast  numbers  than 
by  knowledge  of  war  as  an  art.  we  hear  little  of  the  Mon- 
gols till  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan.  Not  long  after  the 
Kalkhas,  under  their  khan.  Kublai,  conquered  all  China, 
and  held  the  chief  power  there  for  about  a  century;  and 
though,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  empires  so  formed,  that 
of  the  Mongols  was  soon  broken  up  into  a  number  of  sep- 
arate dynasties,  the  great  Timour  widely  extended  the  al- 
ready vast  frontiers  of  the  Mongolian  empire.  Lastly,  in 
the  year  1519,  Baber,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Timour,  founded 
by  conquest  a  monarchy  in  Hindostan,  popularly  called  the 
"Mogul"  dynasty,  and  celebrated  for  the  famous  Akbar, 
a  contemporary  of  the  English  Elizabeth.  To  the  invasion 
of  Western  Asia  by  the  Mongolian  tribes  we  owe  the  estab- 
lishment of  many  dynasties  which  became  notable  in  his- 
tory, partly  owing  to  their  conflict  with  the  Franks  during 
the  Crusades,  and  partly  to  the  great  ability  in  matters  of 
government  which  these  wild  tribes  from  Central  Asia  ex- 
hibited as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  settled  in  the  fer- 
tile lands  of  the  West.  Among  the  dynasties  which  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Mongolian  conquests  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  the  Moguls  of  Persia  and  Syria  (A.  n.  1157-1355); 
the  Kara-koiunbu  (Toorkomans  of  the  Black  Sheep),  (A.  J>. 
1357-149(i):  those  of  the  White  Sheep  (A.  n.  140B-1502); 
and,  connected  with  these,  the  khans  of  Kapchak,  of  the 
Crimea,  and  of  Kasan,  with  the  Oozbeks  of  Bokhara,  Sa- 
marcand,  and  Balkh.  In  Egypt  we  find  Thoulonides  and 
Ikhshidites,  and,  as  more  remote  descendants,  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  Mamelukes,  under  their  double  designation  ; 
in  Southern  Central  Asia,  the  Samanians  and  Bouides,  and 
in  near  connection  with  them  the  earlier  Ghaznavidcs  of 
Ghazna.  Then  comes  the  great  dynasty  of  the  Seljooks, 
first  in  Persia  from  A.  n.  1029-1194,  and  then  at  Iconium, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus  from  A.  n.  1081  to  1154.  With  these 
last  rulers  commenced  the  long  conflict  with  the  Christians. 
Lastly,  we  may  name  the  important  dynasties  of  the  Or- 
tokid'es  of  Syria  (A.  n.  1082-1220),  of  the  Atabeks  of  Syria 
and  Persia  (1084— 1250),  who  numbered  among  their  great- 
est leaders  the  famous  Salah-ed-din  (Saladin).  All  these 
rulers,  and  to  some  extent  their  subjects  also,  had  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Islam,  though  in  many  cases  their  prac- 
tice would  have  been  scarcely  sanctioned  by  the  rigid  fol- 
lowers of  the  Koran.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any- 
thing but  the  warlike  principles  of  the  Prophet  would  have 
availed  to  keep  together  a  people  as  wild  and  as  shifting 
as  their  own  sands.  At  the  present  time,  it  should  be  added 
that  nearly  all  who  claim  to  be  Mongolians  have  gone  back 
to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  the  religion  of  Booddha. 

W.  S.  W.  VAUX. 

Mongom'erie  (JOHN),  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland ; 
became  a  soldier  ;  was  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  and  aide 
to  George  II.,  and  governor  of  New  York  1718-31.  D. 
July  1,  1731. 

Mongua'gon,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1475. 

Monhe'gau  (or  Manheigan)  Island,  off  the  coast 
of  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  has  been  since  1608  a  resort  for  cod- 
fishing.  It  was  visited  in  1614  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  of 
Virginia.  It  has  a  rock  having  marks  which  have  been  in- 
correctly regarded  as  of  Ilunic  origin.  It  has  a  granite 
lighthouse  with  a  flashing  white  dioptric  light;  lat.  43° 
45'  52"  N.,  Ion.  69°  18'  37"  W.  Pop.  145. 

Monhcgan  Island,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Me.    Pop.  145. 

Monitean',  county  of  Central  Missouri,  bounded  N.  E. 
by  the  Missouri  River.  Area.,  380  square  miles.  It  is  hilly 
and  well  timbered,  with  very  fertile  valleys.  It  abounds 
in  curious  "pockets"  of  valuable  coal  of  uncertain  geo- 
logical age,  and  possesses  lead  ores  and  other  mineral 
wealth.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  leading 
products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R. 
Cap.  California.  Pop,  11,375. 

Moniteau,  tp.  of  Cooper  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  1373. 
Monitean,  tp.  of  Howard  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  2317. 

Mon'itor  [so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  crocodile],  a  genus  of  large 
Old-World  lizards,  some  of  which  approach  the  size  of  the 
alligators.  M.  nilntlnix,  the  monitor  of  the  Nile,  is  the  typi- 
cal species.  The  natives  believe  that  it  is  hatched  from 
crocodile's  eggs.  It  is  certain  that  it  devours  a  large  part 
of  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile.  It  is  some  six  feet  long.  The 
M.  ilrncmia  of  India  and  M.  Gmildli  of  Australia  are  also 
well-known  monitors.  The  great  lizards  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican family  Teiidaj  are  also  often  called  monitors,  and  in- 
deed closely  resemble  the  true  monitors. 
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Monitor,  the  designation  of  a  special  class  of  armored 
vessels,  invented  by  JOHN  Enicssos  (which  see).  On  Sept. 
26,  1854,  this  distinguished  engineer  submitted  to  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  the  plan  and  specification  of  a  nearly- 


submerged  vessel,  represented  by  the  annexed  engraving. 
The  principal  features  of  this  vessel,  the  parent  of  the 
present  monitor,  consisted  of  a  revolving  cupola,  composed 
of  wrought  iron  six  inches  in  thickness,  for  protecting  a 


Ericsson's  Cupola  vessel  of  1854. 


single  gun  of  large  calibre,  inclined  side.",  and  an  over- 
hung ileek  for  protecting  the  propeller  and  rudder.  In 
1861  a  majority  of  the  slaveholding  States  made  war  upon 
the  Union,  and  the  President  proclaimed  a  blockade  of 
their  coast.  It  was  imperative  that  this  should  be  effected 
quickly;  and  as  the  Southern  harbors  were  in  possession 


of  the  Confederates,  light-draft  iron-dads  became  a  neces- 
sity. The  competition  of  France  anil  England  in  the  con- 
struction of  armored  vessels  had  awakened  in  the  I'.  S. 
neither  interest  nor  anxiety,  so  that  this  subject,  which  re- 
quired careful  thought  and  study,  was  precipitated  upon 
the  counsellors  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 


Section  of  Ericsson's  Monitor  anil  Turret  of  1SC1. 


war.  On  Oct.  4, 1861,  the  secretary  of  the  navy  contracted 
with  Capt.  Ericsson,  as  principal,  for  the  construction  of 
"an  iron-clad,  shot-proof  steam  battery  of  iron  and  wood 
combined;"  and  under  this  indenture  a  vessel,  named  by 
Capt.  Ericsson  "Monitor,"  was  liiunehcd  at  (in-nipmnt. 
Long  Island,  on  Jan.  30,  1862,  and  went  to  sea  Mar.  li  in 
i-.mmand  of  Lieut.  John  L.  Worden,  U.  S.  navy,  with  n 
crow  of  41!  men  and  12  officers,  exclusive  of  Chief  Engineer 
A.  C.  Stimers,  inspector  at  New  York,  who  went  as  a  vol- 
unteer. The  Monitor  was  an  iron  hull  with  wooden  deck- 
beams  and  side  projection,  and  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions : 


Extreme  ]on<rth 172  feet 

"          breadth 41 

Depth  of  hold U 

Draught  uf  water 1" 

Inside  diameter  of  turret 20 

II.  it-lit  of  turret 9 

TMekness    "      

"         of  side-armor 

"  "  deck-platiiig 

Diameter  of  propeller 9 

•"          "    steam  ryliiiilers(two) .(.inches 

Length  of  stroke ". 2 

llisplaeenient  li'-'  tons. 

Armament,  two  11-inch  shell  guns,  each  15,668  pounds. 


G  inches. 
4      " 
0      " 


5      " 
1  inch. 


Ericsson's  Monitor  of  18til. 
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The  preceding  engraving  represents  a  transverse  section 
of  the  .Monitor  and  turret:  also  a  side  elevation,  showing 
the  position  of  the  turret,  pilot-house,  propellers,  equipoise 
rudder,  anil  anchor-well.  This  peculiar  structure  put  into 
practical  operation  the  invention  of  1854 — a  seagoing  raft 
carrying  a  fort. 

At  Norfolk,  Va.,  the  steam  frigate  Merrimack,  of  4700 
tons  displacement,  had  been  converted  by  the  Confederates 
into  a  casematcd  iron-clad  with  submerged  ends,  protected 
by  four  inches  of  iron,  and  armed  with  two  banded  7-inch 
rifles,  two  banded  of  ti^,  inches,  and  six  11-inch,  smooth- 
bore, shell  guns.  Her  crew  consisted  of  '1120  men  and  30 
officers,  and  she  drew  22  feet  of  water.  On  Mar.  8,  18G2, 
the  sailing  frigate  Congress  and  the  razee  frigate  Cum- 
berland were  lying  at  anchor  off  Xewport  News,  Va.  The 
sailing  frigate  St.  Lawrence  and  the  steam  frigates  Min- 
nesota and  Roanoke  (the  latter  with  a  broken  shaft)  were 
under  the  guns  of  Fort  Monroe.  The  construction  of  the 
Merrimaek,  her  near  completion,  and  her  probable  advent 
were  known  at  Washington  and  to  the  military  and  naval 
authorities  at  Hampton  Roads;*  therefore  it  was  not  a  sur- 
prise when  she  was  reported  to  be  coming  down  Elizabeth 
River  a  little  after  meridian  with  two  gunboats  in  company. 
About  one  o'clock  all  three  vessels  opened  a  destructive  fire 
of  shells  upon  the  Congress  and  Cumberland,  to  which  they 
replied  promptly,  but  ineffectually.  It  was  '*  full  sea  "  there 
at  1.50  p.  M.,  and  while  the  Cumberland  was  riding  to  the 
last  of  the  flood  the  Merrimaek  ran  into  her,  striking  just 
abaft  the  starboard  fore-chains :  the  blow  was  fatal,  and 
the  ship  immediately  began  to  sink.  Her  defence  against 
the  attack  of  these  new  and  tremendous  forces — the  steam- 
ram  and  iron-clad — had  now  been  maintained  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  her  commander  would  have  been  justified  in 
hauling  down  his  flag;  but  Lieut.  Morris  preferred  to  give 
another  example  of  the  high  standard  of  the  American  navy. 
He  fired  his  last  broadside  as  the  ship  made  her  final  plunge, 
and  the  living  and  the  dying  and  the  dead  went  down  to- 
gether, the  American  flag  flying  at  the  peak.  The  Confed- 
erates werejoined  by  three  more  gunboats  from  James  River, 
and  the  Congress,  having  been  set  on  fire  by  shells,  slipped 
her  cable,  ran  on  shore,  surrendered,  and  was  abandoned, 
being  on  fire  in  several  places.  By  five  o'clock  the  battle 
was  over.  No  hostile  gunboat  was  disabled ;  the  Merri- 
mack had  none  of  her  plates  penetrated  or  knocked  off; 
only  two  of  her  crew  were  killed  and  nineteen  wounded. 
She  lost  her  metal  prow  by  ramming,  and  the  muzzles  of 
two  guns  were  shot  away,  but  the  whole  of  her  injuries 
were  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  suggest  a 
return  to  the  navy-yard,  therefore  she  anchored  off  Sewall's 
Point,  that  she  might  more  conveniently  complete  the  work 
of  destruction  on  the  morrow.  When  the  Union  squadron 
at  anchor  off  Fortress  Monroe  observed  that  the  Confede- 
rate vessels  were  steering  for  the  Congress  and  Cumberland, 
an  effort  was  made  to  go  to  their  succor.  The  Minnesota  was 
the  only  one  adequate  for  offensive  operations,  and  by  signal 
from  the  senior  officer,  Capt.  Marston,  she  slipped  her  cable 
and  steamed  up  for  Newport  News,  7  miles  distant.  Unfor- 
tunately, she  grounded  before  reaching  there,  and  remained 
immovable  during  the  battle  within  the  zone  of  fire  of  the 
combatants.  The  Roanoke  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  while 
being  towed  to  the  scone  of  the  conflict,  met  with  the  same 
misfortune,  but  were  relieved,  and  returned  to  their  an- 
chorage. At  9  p.  M.  the  Monitor  arrived,  and  was  ordered 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  protection  of  the  Minnesota. 
The  President  had  directed  the  writer  to  go  to  Hampton 
Roads,  and,  after  consultation  with  the  naval  authorities 
there,  withdraw  such  portion  of  the  naval  force  as  he  thought 
proper  to  co-operate  with  the  army  in  clearing  the  right 
bank  of  the  Potomac  of  the  hostile  batteries  which  closed 
its  navigation.  He  reached  Old  Point  at  7i  A.  M.  Mar.  ", 
and  learning  the  condition  of  affairs,  proceeded  to  the  Min- 
nesota, thence  to  a  steamer,  from  which  he  witnessed  the 
combat. 

It  was  a  cloudless  Sabbath  morn,  without  a  breath  of 
air  to  sway  the  black  column  of  smoke  which  indicated 
the  position  of  the  Merrimack.  The  engagement  of  the 
day  previous  had  terminated  the  history  of  armed  sailing 
ships  for  fighting  purposes,  and  now  for  the  first  time  iron- 
clads were  "to  join  their  dark  encounter."  At  8  A.  M.  the 
Merrimack,  commanded  by  Lieut.  R.  ap  Catesby  Jones, 
supported  by  three  gunboats,  stood  out  to  attack  the  Min- 
nesota, which  was  lying  aground  about  1J  miles  E.  S.  E. 
from  Newport  News,  with  her  head  to  the  southward  and 
westward.  This  magnificent  frigate  therefore  became  the 
stake  for  which  the  iron-clads  fought.  The  Monitor  ad- 
vanced to  cover  the  Minnesota,  and  when  within  one-third 

*  The  navy  department,  for  obvious  reasons,  had  continu- 
ally pressi-d  fur  a  joint  expedition  to  capture  Norfolk,  and  early 
in  Feb.,  1862,  Gen.  Barnard,  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  furnished  a  memorandum  of  a  plan  for  that  purpose, 
but  the  land-forces  could  not  be  obtained. 


of  a  mile  discharged  both  of  her  guns  at  the  Merrimack, 
ami  received  a  broadside  in  return.  The  advantages  were 
apparently  in  favor  of  the  Merrimack.  She  was  construct- 
ed in  conformity  with  established  principles,  armed  with  an 
approved  broadside  battery  of  rifled  guns,  and  manned 
and  disciplined  according  to  naval  usages.  The  Monitor 
was  wholly  a  fighting  machine,  constructed  on  principles 
which  provoked  adverse  criticism,  chiefly  because  it  fore- 
ghadowed  great  naval  ehanges.  Neither  internally  nor  ex- 
ternally was  there  anything 

"  Like  a  stately  ship  .  .  . 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  filled  and  streamers  waving." 

Such  a  novelty  was  repugnant  to  naval  traditions,  and 
before  the  officers  and  crew  could  become  familiarized  with 
it  by  use,  they  bravely  accepted  battle  with  a  victorious 
and  formidable  antagonist.  As  the  two  iron-clads  closed, 
all  other  combatants  withdrew  or  were  silent,  leaving 
the  deep  water  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  the 
middle  ground  clear  for  this  memorable  struggle.  The 
firing  was  not  rapid  on  either  side;  the  commanders, 
anxious  to  waste  no  shot,  fired  only  in  close  contact. 
In  manoeuvring  they  were  sometimes  considerably  apart, 
and  once,  while  the  vessels  were  thus  separated,  the  Mer- 
rimack fired  three  shells  at  the  Minnesota,  one  of  which 
exploded  the  boiler  of  a  tug  alongside.  The  attempt 
to  run  down  the  Monitor  was  futile,  owing  to  her  light 
draft,  solid  deck,  and  overhang.  The  stroke  of  the  Mer- 
rimaek, hitting  at  an  angle,  simply  pushed  away  her 
lighter  antagonist.  For  more  than  three  hours  these 
mailed  warriors  interchanged  indecisive  blows,  when  near 
noon  the  Monitor  hauled  off,  and  the  writer  observed 
Chief  Engineer  Stimers  and  several  men  go  out  on  deck 
and  surround  the  pilot-house,  where  they  remained  some 
time.  This  movement  laid  open  the  Minnesota  to  another 
attack  from  the  Merrimack,  but  her  commander  did  not,  as 
previously,  avail  himself  of  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  steamed 
over  to  Sewall's  Point,  passed  the  bar  and  the  obstructions 
in  Elizabeth  River,  and  so  on  to  the  navy-j'ard  at  meridian, 
three  hours  before  high  water.  The  writer  immediately 
boarded  the  Monitor,  and  found  her  gallant  commander 
lying  begrimed  with  powder,  bloody,  and  almost  sightless 
from  the  explosion  of  one  of  the  enemy's  shells  against  the 
lookout  spaces  in  the  pilot-house.  He  gave  him  the  sym- 
pathies of  a  shipmate  and  friend  and  congratulations  upon 
his  fortitude  and  success.  Afterwards  he  requested  that 
the  officers  and  crew  might  be  assembled  on  deck,  where 
he  thanked  them  in  the  name  of  the  navy  department  for 
the  great  services  they  had  rendered. 

At  6.45  p.  M.  telegraphic  communication  was  established 
between  Washington  and  Fort  Monroe,  and  the  following 
message  was  the  first  one  sent : 

"  FORTRESS  MONROE,  6.45  p.  M.,  \ 
"Mar.  i),  1862.  j 

''The  Monitor  arrived  at  10  p.  M.  last  night,  and  went  imme- 
diately to  the  protection  of  the  Minnesota,  lying  aground  just 
below  Newport  News.  At  7  A.  M.  to-day  the  Merrimaek,  accom- 
panied by  two  wooden  steamers  and  several  tugs,  stood  out  to- 
wards the  Minnesota  and  opened  fire.  The  Monitor  met  them 
at  once  and  opened  her  fire,  when  all  the  enemy's  vessels  retired 
excepting  the  Merrimack.  These  two  iron-clads  fought,  part  of 
the  time  touching  each  other,  from  8  A.  M.  to  noon,  when  the 
Merrimack  retired.  Whether  she  is  injured  or  not  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  Lieut.  J.  L.  Wordcn,  who  commanded  the  Monitor, 
handled  her  with  great  skill,  and  was  assisted  by  Chief  Engineer 
Stimers.  Lieut.  Worden  was  injured  by  the  cement  from  the 
pilot-house  being  driven  into  his  eyes,  but  I  trust  not  seriously. 
The  Minnesota  kept  up  a  continuous  fire,  and  is  herself  some- 
what injured.  She  was  moved  considerably  to-day,  and  will 
probably  be  off  to-night.  The  Monitor  is  uninjured,  and  ready 
at  any  moment  to  repel  another  attack. 

"O.  V.  Fox, 
"Assistant  Secretary. 
"  Hon.  GIDEON  WELLES, 
"  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

The  next  morning  the  secretary  of  the  navy  telegraphed 
as  follows : 

"NAVY  DEPARTMENT,  Mar.  10,  1862. 

"It  is  directed  by  the  President  that  the  Monitor  be  not  too 
much  exposed,  and  that  in  no  event  shall  any  attempt  be  made 
to  proceed  with  her  unattended  to  Norfolk.  If  vessels  can  be 
procured  and  loaded  with  stone  and  sunk  in  the  channel,  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  done.  The  San  Jacinto  and  Dakota 
have  sailed  from  Boston  to  Hampton  Eoads,  and  the  Sabine,  in 
tow  of  the  Baltic  and  a  tug,  from  New  York.  Gunboats  will  be 
ordered  forthwith.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  detain  the  Minne- 
sota until  other  vessels  arrive? 

"  GIDEON  WELLES. 

"Capt.  G.  V.  Fox, 
"  Assistant,  Secretary  of  the  Nanj,  Fortress  Monroe." 

The  Monitor  fired  41  solid  cast-iron  shot  at  the  Merri- 
mack, each  weighing  10"8  pounds,  with  a  charge  of  15 
pounds  of  cannon-powder.  She  was  hit  22  times  without 
harm,  except  the  fracture  of  one  of  the  wrought-iron  logs 
of  the  pilot-house.  Her  commander  only  was  wounded. 
The  Merrimack  fired  46  shells  at  the  Monitor  and  4  at  the 
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Minnesota.  The  Monitor's  shot  did  not  strike  the  Merri- 
mack  at  the  water-line,  where  the  protection  was  only  one 
inch  of  iron,  but  hit  the  sloping  casemate,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  four  inches  of  iron  in  two  plates.  These  wen: 
always  broken  by  the  blow,  and  sometimes  the  wooden 
backing  was  bulged,  but  the  plates  remained  in  their  places, 
not  having  been  hit  twice  in  the  same  spot.  No  one  was 
killed  or  wounded.  The  head  of  her  rudder-post  was  ex- 
posed, but  it  escaped  injury.  The  pounding  given  to  the 
Merrimack  during  these  two  days  was  without  precedent 
in  the  history  of  any  vessel,  ami  she  was  becoming  leaky 
and  shaky,  besides  lightening  one  inch  for  every  consump- 
tion of  twenty-four  tons.  She  hail  exhausted  her  powers 
against  the  .Monitor  both  in  battering  and  ramming,  and 
a  wise  consultation  caused  her  withdrawal  to  the  dry  dock 
at  Norfolk. 

The  results  of  this  encounter  were  decisive.  The  Min- 
nesota wns  s;ive.l  with  a  loss,  during  thctwo  days'  fighting, 
of  but  3  killed  and  10  wounded.  The  Merrimack  remained 
under  repairs  for  more  than  a  month  behind  the  obstruc- 
tions of  Elizabeth  River.  The  Monitor  continued  in  the 
roads,  in  conjunction  with  three  large  steamers  tilted  as 
rams,  as  the  chief  reliance  in  preventing  the  Alerrimack 
from  passing  out  to  destroy  the  transportation  of  the-  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  which  covered  the  waters  between  old 
Point  and  Yorktown.  To  this  vital  duty  she  was  limited 
by  imperative  orders.* 

Throughout  the  North  public  sentiment  was  aroused  in 
favor  of  building  more  monitors,  and  Congress  responded 
with  liberal  appropriations.  In  a  few  months  improved 
Ericsson  batteries  armed  with  15-inch  guns  departed  for  the 
Southern  coast,  and  took  conspicuous  positions  on  the  block- 
ade and  in  battle.  In  Groat  Britain  the  npathy  with  which 
tlie  administration  of  Lord  John  Kussell  had  permitted 
the  agents  of  the  rebellion  to  contract  for  the  building  and 
fitting  out  of  ships  in  her  ports  to  make  war  on  the  1'.  S.. 
with  whom  she  was  at  peace,  gave  place  to  diligence  in  the 
observance  of  her  neutral  duties. 

At  1  A.  M.  Dec.  HI.  ISI12,  Cape  Hattcras  bearing  X.  V  K.. 
distant  20  miles,  this  little  Monitor — whose  fame.  "  follow- 
ing the  sun  and  keeping  company  witli  the  hours,  had  cir- 
cled the  earth" — found  a  resting-place  at  the  bottom  of 
t  he  ocean.  G.  V.  l-'o\. 

Monitor,  post-v.  of  Alpine  co.,  Cal.,  6  miles  N.  of 
Silver  Mountain,  in  the  midst  of  the  Sierra  mining-region. 
Monitor,  tp.  of  Bay  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  068. 
Monk.     See  MOXAC  tn-oi.  by  T.  M.  POST,  S.  T.  D. 
Monk  (Gen.  GF.OROK).     See  AI.III:M  UM.I:.  DC  KF  OK. 
Mon'key  [generally  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  the 
old   Italian  monicchirt,  the  diminutive   of  m^ini't.   ":i]ie." 
but  more  likely  from  manikin  or  monkin,  a  "  little  man  "], 
a  name  vaguely  applied  to  representatives  of  the  order 
Primates  and  sub-order  Anthropoidea:  generally  under- 
stood to  allude  to  the  small-tailed,  active  species  of  the 
:il  families,  in  contradistinction  to  the  larger  species 
called  apes  and  baboons;  but  also  frequently  used  as  a 
group-name  for  all  the  representatives  of  the  sub-order 
exclusive  of  man.     (See  HOMIMI*.*:,   PRIMATES,   Stunn.*:, 
MiniD.e,  etc.)  TIIKH.  GILL. 

Monks'hood,  the  common  name  of  the  European  aco- 
nite (A<-«uitin,i  jjrf/" ///f*),  also  called  wolfsbane.  This,  the 
most  important  species  of  the  genus,  is  a  perennial  herbace- 
ous plant  growing  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  somewhat  in  our  own  gardens  as  an  orna- 
mental flower.  The  root  is  tapering  or  spindle-shaped,  and 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  horseradish.  The  stem  is  erect, 
simple,  rising  several  feet.  The  leaves  are  dark  green  on 
the  upper  surface,  shiny,  and  are  deeply  divided.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  upon  a  handsome  terminal  ra- 
ceme, are  large,  of  a  violet-blue  color,  and  with  the  upper 
of  the  five  petals  developed  into  a  hoodlike  appendage. 
The  fruit  is  of  three  small  pods.  All  parts  of  the  aconite 
are  highly  poisonous,  but  the  root  and  leaves  only  are 
used  in  medicine.  Their  virtues  depend  on  an  alkaloid, 
aconitia,  which  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  known. 
Aconite  produces  sensory  and  motor  paralysis,  and  Mpe 
cially  affects  the  heart,  directly  lessening  "the  force  and 
frequency  of  its  beats.  In  fatal  dose  it  kills  by  cardiac 
paralysis,  the  symptoms  resembling  those  of  death  by 
hemorrhage.  A  peculiar  effect  of  aconite  is  a  numbness 
and  prickling  which  in  moderate  dose  is  felt  about  the  lips, 

*  "  Telegram. 

"  FAIRFAX  COURT-HOUSE, ) 

"CAPT.G.V.Fox, 

".l.v.s/.</t/»/  S'Trr/urtt  of  tfif  Nnnj.  l-'ort  Monroe: 

"*'an  I  rely  on  tin-  Monitor  to  keep  the  Merrimack  in  check, 

so  that  I  can  make  Fort  Monroe  a  base  of  operations?    Please 

answer  at  once. 
'•  (Signed)  GEO.  B.  McCLELLAN,  Major-Generai." 


throat,  and  tips  of  the  fingers,  but  in  larger  dose  extends 
up  the  arms  and  legs.  Aconite  is  used  for  very  much  the 
same  purpose  for  which  bleeding  used  to  be  employed — 
namely,  to  moderate  the  heart's  action  in  the  early  stages 
of  acute  febrile  complaints.  It  also  seems  to  have  a  special 
power  over  inflammations  of  the  tonsils  ami  throat.  I'nun 
its  poisonous  properties  it  requires  to  be  used  with  caution, 
especially  as  there  is  no  antidote  to  it.  Preparations  of 
aconite  are  also  very  useful  applied  externally  to  relieve 
local  pains.  The  application  produces  at  the  spot  the  pe- 
culiar tingling  above  referred  to.  EmvAiii)  CIMITIS. 

Monk'ton,  post-tp.  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  6  miles  N.  E. 
of  Vergennes.  Pop.  1006. 

Mon'mouth,  town  of  England,  the  capital  of  Mon- 
mouthshire, at  the  confluence  of  the  Wye  nnd  the  Monuow. 
It  has  some  trade  in  bark  and  timber.  Pop.  5874. 

Monmouth,  county  of  New  Jersey,  bounded  N.  by  the 
liaritan  liny  and  K.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  452$ 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  level  and  fertile.  Live-stock, 
wool,  grain,  fruit,  and  garden  products  are  largely  raised. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  New  Jersey  Southern,  the 
I'Yccliold  and  Jamesburg,  and  other  railroads.  It  has  man- 
ufactures of  flour,  carriages,  brick,  harnesses,  clothing,  jne- 
tallic  wares,  lumber,  etc.  Cap.  Freehold.  Pop.  46,195. 

Monmouth,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Warren  co..  III., 
182  miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago,  is  the  seat  of  Monmouth  Col- 
lege and  Preparatory  School,  II)  churches.  :',  banks,  2  libra- 
ries. 2  weekly  newspapers,  a  fine  opcni-hoilsc,  5  hotels,  and 
many  manufactories.  Deposits  of  bituminous  coal  exist. 
Pop.  ofv.  4662;  of  tp.  1571.  Swu.v  .t  LAWHKNTK, 

EDS.  A  Pms.  "  MOXMOIITH  KKVIKW." 

Monmoiith,  post  v.  and  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Iowa  Midland  R.  R.  Pop.  11:17. 

Monmouth,  tp.  of  Shawnec  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  713. 

Monmouth,  po.-t-tp.  of  HVnncboo  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Miiine  Central  K.  R..  -IS  miles  N.  of  Portland,  has  I 
churches,  an  academy,  and  manufactures  of  clothing. 
moccasins,  doors,  sash,  blind",  carriages,  nebbing,  hoes, 
shovels,  leather,  and  oilier  goods.  Pop.  1711. 

Monmouth,  I...M  v.  of  Polk  co.,  Or.,  14  miles  S.  W.  of 
Salem,  contains  Christian  College.  1  grange.  1  newspaper, 
and  the  usual  stores  and  "hops.  Pup.  about  250. 

T.  F.  CAUIMIEI.L.  Ki>.  '•  CIIIIISTIAN  MI:SSI.M;I:II." 

Monmouth  (.JAMES  Fitzroy).  Hi  KK  OK,  also  duke  of 
Buceleugh.  earl  of  Horn-aster  and  of  Dalkcith,  Huron  Tyn- 
dale.  Ashdale.  and  Whitrhester,  was  tile  reputed  son  of 

Charles  II.  of  Knghind  by  Lucy  Walters.  He  wa>  al»a.\s 
a  favorite  with  the  king.  who.  however,  denied  his  Icgiti- 
macy,  which  was  popularly  believed  in.  His  valor  in  the 
navy  and  army— for  he  served  in  France,  Flanders,  and 
Scotland  with  much  distinction — together  with  his  beauty 
and  en^airini:  manners,  made  him  a  general  favorite,  and  in 
1667  he  married  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  liucclvugh, 
whose  titles,  family  name  (Scott),  and  va-t  e-iates  eame 
into  his  jio>.-c->ion.  He  took  part  in  the  Whig  conspira- 
cies  of  1683,  and  was  exiled  to  the  Low  Countries,  but  alter 
his  father's  death  landed  at  Lyme  Regis  with  a  small  force 
and  claimed  the  crown  ;  but  was  defeated  at  Sedgemoor 
July  6,  1685,  by  the  forces  under  the  earl  of  Finer-ham; 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  exeeuted  at  London  July  \'>,  U'S.'i. 
Monmonth,  Ilattle  of,  fought  (June  L'S.  177S)  be- 
tween the  American  forces  under  (Jen.  Washington  and 
those  of  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Intelli- 
gence of  the  treaty  with  France  recognizing  American  in- 
dependence reaching  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  at  once  evac- 
uated Philadelphia,  and  commenced  a  retreat  across  New 
Jersey  to  New  York.  The  American  army,  which  had 
wintered  at  Valley  Forge,  immediately  set  out  in  pursuit, 
the  advance  being  gi\  en  to  ( Jen.  Charles  Lee,  whose  orders 
were  to  harass  the  enemy  and  impede  his  march  as  much 
as  possible.  By  the  28th  the  British  occupied  the  elevated 
land  about  Monmouth  Court-house,  where,  on  the  mornini: 
of  that  day.  the  American  advance  became  engaged  with 
the  rear  of  the  enemy  on  the  plain  below,  over  whom  a 
temporary  advantage  was  gained  :  but  upon  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  British  line  the  Americans  gave  way  in  some 
confusion,  and  Lee  now  ordered  a  retreat.  Meanwhile, 
Washington,  in  ignorance  of  this  disaster,  had  ordered  up 
the  main  army,  and  himself  riding  forward  soon  met  the 
retreating  body.  With  much  indignation  he  peremptorily 
ordered  Lee  to  rally  his  forces  and  hold  his  position; 
which  ho  was  only  partially  able  to  do,  and  was  forced  to 
relinquish  the  ground,  when,  happily,  the  arrival  of  the 
left  wing  under  Lord  Stirling  checked  the  further  advance, 
and  tireene.  now  coming  up  with  the  right  wing,  forced 
the  enemy  to  retire.  Preparations  were  made  for  an  ad- 
vance movement,  but  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fight,  nnd 
during  the  night  Sir  Henry  Clinton  silently  withdrew,  the 
intense  heat  securing  him  against  pursuit.  Lee  alleged  in 
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his  defence  that,  iiniihlc  to  hold  his  advanced  position,  ho 
ordered  the  retreat,  intending  to  re-form  his  command  in  a 
more  favorable  position.  For  this  and  subsequent  disre- 
spectful conduct  to  (icn.  Washington  he  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  anil  suspended  from  command  for  one  year. 

Mon'mouthshire,  county  of  England,  bounded  S.  by 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn  and  the  Bristol  Channel.  Area, 
fiTli  square  miles.  Pop.  174.633.  Along  the  coast  the  land 
is  low  and  level,  hut  the  northern  and  north-western  parts 
arc  elevated  and  hilly,  the  highest  point,  the  Sugar  Loaf, 
rising  1856  feet.  Wheat,  oats,  am!  hurley  are  grown,  coal, 
iron,  and  limestone  abound,  and  mines  are  extensively 
worked.  The  Welsh  language  is  in  general  use  in  this 
county. 

Monnier'  (HENRI  BONAVENTTRA),  b.  at  Paris  June  6, 
I  71M)  :  v-as  tirst  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  notary, 
then  as  a  copyist  in  the  ministry  of  justice;  studied  after- 
\\;M'|-  painting  under  (Jirodct.  and  developed  his  remark- 
able talent  for  caricaturing.  Jlis  illustrations  of  Berangcr's 
Clmiixoiin  and  La  Fontaine's  Fuli/tx  attracted  little  atten- 
tion, but  his  Srcncx  f>r>fntt(l/rrx  (  1  So  1  ),  \nlivff /t'H  iS'r ':)('•«  JKIJIII- 
lttn-tx  (1835),  Jlunryrttia  (If  1'tiri*  (1854).  and  Memoire*  de 
Jo\t/th  I'l-mlli'iniiHc  (1857),  in  which  both  text  and  illus- 
trations belong  to  him,  proved  a  great  success  and  have 
real  humor.  Some  of  the  comical  types  represented  in 
these  works  he  brought  on  the  stage,  personating  them 
himself,  though  with  mediocre  success. 

Monnier  (MARC),  b.  at  Florence  about  1828,  of  French 
parents ;  was  educated  in  Italy ;  settled  afterwards  in  Paris ; 
engaged  in  journalism  ;  wrote  a  number  of  dramas,  lyrical 
poems,  and  historical  sketches  of  Italy,  and  made  a  name 
for  himself  by  his  curious  and  interesting  critical  or  critico- 
historical  sketch,  Lea  A'ieux  de  Figaro  (1868). 

Mo'no,  county  of  California,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Nevada 
and  S.  W.  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Its 
waters  flow  into  Walker's,  Mono,  and  Owen's  lakes,  none  of 
which  communicate  with  the  sea.  The  land  near  the 
streams  is  in  part  arable,  but  requires  irrigation.  The 
rainfall  is  small.  There  is  considerable  timber  in  the 
mountains.  There  was  once  a  good  annual  yield  of  gold 
from  placer-mining,  but  that  industry  has  declined.  Area, 
4100  square  miles.  Cap.  Bridgeport.  Pop.  430. 

Monocen'tridae  [from  Monocentria — /ioco?,  "single," 
and  KivTpov,  a  "  spine " — the  typical  genus],  a  family  of 
fishes  of  the  order  Teleocephali  and  sub-order  Acanthop- 
teri,  characterized  by  the  compressed,  oblong,  and  rather 
elevated  body;  the  scales  very  large  and  developed  as  os- 
seous plates,  forming  a  kind  of  coat-of-mail  ;  the  head 
provided  with  large  muciferous  cavities,  the  eyes  large 
and  lateral ;  the  opercular  bones  slightly  armed  :  the  mouth 
with  a  lateral  and  oblique  cleft ;  the  teeth  in  both  jaws  and 
on  the  palatine  bones  villiform  ;  the  branchial  apertures 
large;  the  branchiostegal  rays  eight;  the  dorsal  fins  two, 
the  first  composed  of  (six)  spines,  with  scarcely  any  con- 
necting membrane,  the  second  and  anal  opposite  and  alike, 
the  ventrals  each  with  a  single  strong  spine  and  a  few  (2-3) 
very  short  rays.  The  family  is  represented  by  but  a  sin- 
gle known  species,  Monocentri*  Japoniciu,  which  is  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  seas.  It  is  most 
closely  related  to  the  genera  Hoplostethtu  and  Trnchich- 
thyg  of  the  family  BerycidaD.  THEO.  GILL. 

Mon'ochord  [dr.  judyo?,  "one,"  and  xopfiTj,  a  "  string "], 
an  instrument  chiefly  used  for  the  computation  of  musical 
intervals  and  the  adjusting  of  their  respective  ratios  with 
reference  to  the  scale.  It  consists  of  a  single  string  stretched 
over  a  board  or  box.  At  each  end  the  string  passes  over  a 
bridge,  and  is  fastened  to  a  strong  peg  or  wrench-pin. 
Underneath  the  string  there  is  usually  placed  a  scale  with 
numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions,  at  any  of  which  the 
string  may  be  stopped  by  means  of  a  movable  or  sliding 
bridge,  which  serves  to  divide  the  string  into  two  parts 
from  any  desirable  point.  The  string  of  the  monochord 
should  be  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  strong  enough 
to  bear  a  moderately  high  tension.  For  practical  use,  a 
string  of  sufficient  length  to  give  the  sound  of  C  C  with 
clearness  will  be  found  most  convenient.  Such  a  string, 
if  stopped  exactly  in  the  middle  by  the  movable  bridge, 
will  sound  on  either  side  the  octave  of  the  C  C — i.  e,  the 
sound  of  the  lin/f  length  of  the  string  is  an  octave  above 
that  of  its  trlioU'  length.  When  stopped  at  one-third  of  its 
length,  the  sound  is  an  octave  and  fifth  above  that  of  the 
open  string;  and  one-fourth  of  its  length  produces  the  C 
t)f  the  second  octave,  or  two  octaves  above  C  C.  The  ratios 
of  all  the  intervals  may  be  found  by  pursuing  the  same 
process  of  division.  WILLIAM  STATNTON. 

Monocotylcdonous  Plants.     See  ENDOGENS. 

Monod'  (FitKiiKiur  JOEL  JKAN  (TKKARD),  son  of  Jean 
Monod  ( 1 7(>5-IS;i(>).  a  Protestant  Swiss  minister,  long  a 
pastor  in  Paris.  Frederic  was  b.  at  Monnaz,  Switzerland, 


May  17,  1794;  was  educated  at  Geneva;  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  pastorate  of  the  National  Protestant  church 
of  the  Oratoire.  Paris,  and  in  1848  was,  with  Be  (lasparin, 
leader  of  the  Free  Evangelical  secession.  1).  Dec.  30,  I  S(i.'i. 
—  His  brother,  Ainu-i'iir:,  suiveeded  his  brother  in  the  pas- 
torate at  Paris,  and  was  an  able  orator  and  author  of  the 
orthodox  school.  He  was  b.  at  Copenhagen  Jan.  '21.  I  sir; ; 
d.  at  Paris  Apr.  6,  185(5. — His  brothers,  (Jrn.i.A  i  MI:  and 
IIoHArK,  as  well  as  JEAN  (b.  1822),  a  son  of  Frederic,  were 
prominent  French  Protestant  ministers. 

Monodelphs.  See  MAMMALS,  by  PROF.  THEODORE 
GILL,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Moiiodon.     See  XAU\\  HAL. 

Mon'ogram  [Ur.  fidi/ot,  "single."  and  ypa/iim.  "cha- 
racter"], a  figure  or  cipher  combining  all  or  the  more 
prominent  letters  of  a  person's  name  or  the  name  of  a 
place  or  thing.  Artists,  printers,  publishers,  and  cngra- 
rere,  and  in  meditovnl  times  civil  and  ecclesiastical  mag- 
nates, have  maile  great  use  of  monograms  instead  of  writ- 
ing the  full  name.  The  study  of  monograms  is  a  distinct 
and  difficult  briwich  of  the  diplomatic  ait,  for  there  aro 
great  numbers  of  ancient  monograms  still  undeciphered. 
The  use  of  the  monogram  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  The  first  monograms  seem  to  have 
been  made  on  coins  and  medals. 

Mon'ograph  [Gr.  |i<;™t.  "  single,"  and  yp«<Mi  "  writ- 
ing"], in  modern  scientific  literature,  a  treatise  or  paper 
discussing  a  single  branch  or  topic  of  a  science,  and  not 
treating  of  the  science  as  a  whole.  Thus,  a  treatise  on  the 
willows  would  be  a  botanical  monograph,  or  a  work  on  the 
alcohols  would  be  a  chemical  monograph,  or  a  work  on 
Calvin  a  historical  monograph. 

Mo'no  Lake,  in  Mono  co.,  Cal.,  E.  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada. It  is  some  14  miles  long  and  8  broad,  and  has  no 
outlet;  its  waters  are  intensely  salt,  highly  alkaline,  con- 
taining also  borax  and  lime.  Nevertheless,  the  larvae  and 
pupse  of  Ephydra  Cnll/ornien,  an  insect,  inhabit  the  waters, 
and  aro  eaten  in  great  quantities  by  the  Indiana.  It  eon- 
tains  several  islands,  some  having  active  fumeroles  or  boil- 
ing springs.  It  is  very  deep,  and  seems  to  have  once  been 
a  crater. 

Monomania.  See  INSANITY,  by  WILLIASI  A.  HAM- 
MOND, M.  D. 

Mon  oni  yu'ria  [Gr.  noi/os,  "single,"  and  nucov,  "mus- 
cle "],  a  group  of  the  lamellibninchiate  mollusks,  including 
the  Ostreido)  or  oyster  family,  are  designated  as  monomya- 
rian  or  as  the  Monomyaria,  being  characterized  by  possess- 
ing but  one  (the  posterior)  adductor  muscle.  Their  shells 
thus  present  but  the  one  muscular  impression. 

EDWARD  C.  II.  DAY. 

Mo'non,  post-v.  and  tp.  (also  called  BRADFORD)  of 
White  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chi- 
cago R.  R.  Pop.  969. 

Mono'na,  county  of  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by  the  Mis- 
souri River,  which  divides  it  from  Nebraska.  Area,  700 
square  miles.  It  consists  mostly  of  prairies  adapted  to 
grain-culture.  The  county  is  well  watered,  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Onawa 
City.  Pop.  3654. 

Monona,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Clayton  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Iowa  division  of  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 
Pop.  1656.  , 

Monongahe'la,  a  b.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  S.  W. 
bank  of  the  Monongahela  River,  opposite  Pittsburg.  Pop. 
1153. 

Monongahela,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1424. 

Mouongahela  City,  post-v.  of  Washington  co.,  Pa., 
21  miles  S.  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Pittsburg  Virginia  and 
Charleston  R.  R.  It  was  incorporated  in  1873,  and  has  3 
banks,  2  newspapers,  1  strawboard  paper-mill,  1  manila 
paper-mill,  2  planing-mills.  11  churches,  gasworks,  1  driv- 
ing park,  and  an  industry  connected  with  the  coal-mines 
in  the  vicinity.  The  board  of  trade  offer  free  building- 
sites  to  those  intending  to  erect  factories.  Pop.  1078. 

C.  HAZZARD.  ED.  "MOXONGAHELA  VALLEY  RKITBLICAN." 

Monongahela  River  rises  in  Randolph  co..  West 
Va..  flows  N.  300  miles  in  a  tortuous  course,  and  joins  the 
Allegheny  to  form  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  It  is  navi- 
gable by  slackwater  improvements  40  miles  to  Brownsville, 
Pa.,  and  200  miles  for  keel-boats.  It  flows  through  a  fer- 
tile and  highly  prosperous  region,  abounding  in  coal,  tim- 
ber, and  various  minerals.  The  navigable  Youghiogheny 
is  its  most  important  tributary. 

Mononga'lia,  a  former  county  of  Minnesota,  now 
united  with  Kandiyohi  co.  Pop.  in  1870,  3161. 

Monongalia,  county  of  West  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by 
Pennsylvania.  Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  somewhat 
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hilly,  but  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wocil  are  leading  products.  Coal  andiron  are  found.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Monongahela  Kiver.  Cap. 
Morgantown.  Pop.  1)5,547. 

Monoph'ysites,  adherents  to  the  doctrine  of  inono- 
physitism  (Or.,  onc-natureism,  antithetical  to  diophysitism, 
two-nfttnrel«n).  I.  The  Monophysites  were  an  Oriental 
sect  originating  in  the  fifth  century  in  the  views  of  Errv- 
rm:s  (which  see),  concurring  in  the  main  with  them,  though 
with  certain  specific  differences.  They  held  that  though 
Christ  is  of  two  natures,  which  became  conjoined  at  the 
incarnation,  he  docs  not  subsist  in  two  natures.  There  is 
in  this  sense  but  'me  nature  after  the  union,  though  that 
nature  involves  and  embraces  two  parts.  The  human  is 
not  annihilated,  but  is  virtually  lost,  or  virtually,  though 
not  essentially,  absorbed  in  the  divine — "  like  a  little  honey 
mingled  with  the  ocean."  The  Ncstorians  virtually  argued 
there  are  two  natures,  therefore  there  must  be  two  persons : 
the  Monophysites.  there  is  but  one  person,  therefore  there 
can  be  but  one  nature — both  arguing  in  this  way  from  a 
true  premise  to  a  false  conclusion.  It  is  very  dear  that 
monophysitism,  in  its  many  forms  and  representatives, 
covers  various  degrees  of  error  from  a  mere  confusion  of 
terms — an  obstinate  logomachy  on  the  one  side  to  :i  MTV 
great  perplexity  of  ideas  and  obscuration  of  truth  on  the 
other.  The  logomachies  usually  involve  confusion  of  ideas 
somewhere,  even  if.  they  do  not  involve  real  ronllict.-.  and 
the  interests  of  truth  demand  not  only  right  things,  but 
right  terms — the  soul  of  a  sound  faith  in  the  form  of  sound 
words,  (ireat  divine"  of  both  the  Roman  ami  Protestant 

churches  have  maintained  that  the  error  of  tin-  M >phy- 

sitcs  was  an  ignorant  and  obstinate  battle  with  sound 
words,  rather  than  with  the  things  the  words  really  were 
meant  t •>  express,  and  that  their  heresies  wore  heresies  c.f 
phrase  rather  than  of  doctrine.  Such  is  the  view  of  lie 

Castro,  Vasqucz,  Le  Quien.  Comliefis.  A.816 i.  and  others 

among  the  Catholics,  and  l.udolpb.  Wcissmann.  .lablouski. 
Cotta,  Dorner.  and  others  among  I'rotc-tant -.  'I' hey  appeal 

fur  e\  hlence  In  tin-  moilophvsitic  liturgies  and  eoni'c-sion-. 

to  their  comparison  of  the  union  of  the  two  elements  in 
Christ  to  the  union  of  soul  and  body  in  man.  and  t"  their 
best  writers  in  general,  Hasnage,  Patavius.  N'atalis.  Alex- 
aude'-.  Fiich-.  an  1  the  majority  of  writers  take  the  opposite 
view,  and  rightly. 

The  relation  of  the  -  one  of  which  the    M.i 

nophy. -dies  adhere,  to  each  other,  and  to  the  orthodox  faith 

has    never    lieen    mure  fclii  'it  ously  stated    than    by    Hooker: 

"  There  arc /mo-  things  which  concur  to  make  complete  the 
whole  state  of  our  Lord:  his  deity,  manhood,  the  conjunc- 
tion of  both,  and  the  distinction  id'  one  t'nuii  the  oilier. 
/'•.IK-  principal  heresies  have  withstood  the  truth  :  Arians 
against  the  deity  of  Christ :  Apolliuarian-.  maiming  his 
human  nature;  Xcstorians.  rending  Chri-t  asunder  and 
dividing  him  into  two  persons  ;  the  followers  of  Kntyehc-. 
by  confounding  in  his  person  those  natures  which  they 
should  distinguish.  Against  these  there  have  been 
most  fa  moil-  councils :  Nice,  against  the  Arians :  Cou-ian 
tinople.  against  the  Ajiollin  i  ian- :  Ephe.us.  a 
Ne-t  orians  :  Clnileedon  against  lint  \  chians.  l-',mr  words — 
trulii.  f<>  :'t'<  i'f/!/,  imlii  i'il'lif,  itiHtiix-tlii,  liod  man.  of  both 
One,  in  that  one  Both — comprise  Christian  belief  in  refu- 
taiion  of  the  foresaid  heresies.  Within  which  fuur  head- 
all  heresies  which  touch  the  person  of  Christ  may  be 
brought."  (  11. „•/,•«  (Keble),  Oxford.  lstj:>.  ii.  237.) 

II.  The  spirit  of  the*  Monophysites  was  that  of  their 
era,  fierce  and  bloody.     Only  internal  harmony  was  needed 
to  make  them  very  formidable.     But  a  system  which  orig- 
inated in  extravagance  and  confusion  of  thought  ran  out 
of  necessity  into   a   number  of  sects.     These    multiplied 
rapidly  after  the  extinction  of  the  hopes  of  the  .Monophy- 
sites to  maintain  themselves  as  the  orthodox  and  catholic 
Church  of  the  East.     The  sects  which  arose  were  as  fol- 
lows:   (1)    The    Acephaloi;    (2)    the   Julianists;    (3)    the 
Sevcrians;    (4)    the   Julianists:    (5)    from    the   Sevcrian- 
sprang  the  Agnoetists ;  (8)    the    Tritheists:    (7)  the   Da- 
mianists;  (8)  the  Cononitoa ;  (9)  the  Mobile.. 

III.  The  most  important  councils   associated  with  the 
history  of  the  Monophysites  are — (1)  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople (44S-U9);  (2)  the  "Robber  Synod"  at  Kphe- 
sus,  which  restored   Eutyches  (449);   (3)  "the  Council   of 
Clialeedon,  the  fourth  o-cumcnical  (451).     It  decided  that 
the  two  natures  are  united  without  fusion,  without  muta- 
tion, indivisibly  and  inseparably — one  Christ  in  two  na- 
tures.    It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  common  I!  reek 
text  reads  "'(•/' two    natures."  which  is  the  precise  form 
preferred  by  the  Monophysites.     (See   Miinscher,   ]ln,,,l- 
I'lirli  'I.  Itn'imen.  Getctt..  iv.  101.)     These  results  were  ac- 
cepted universally  in  the  Western  Church,  and  very  gen- 
erally in  the  East,  but  were  rejected  with  great  violence, 
as    Nestorianizing,  wherever   the  Monophysites   were    in 
force. 


IV.  The  struggle  was  violent  and  protracted  between 
the  parties.  (1)  In  I'tilintine  the  disophysite  bishops  were 
expelled,  and  Theodosius  was  made  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem. (2)  In  K'jupt,  under  the  presbyter  ^Elurus  and  the 
deacon  Mongus,  the  Monophysites  separated  themselves, 
(3)  In  Anllwh,  Peter  the  Fuller,  from  whom  the  .Mo- 
nophysites are  sometimes  called  Fullonians.  attempted 
to  introduce  into  the  Trisagion  the  formula,  "Thou  (iloili 
wert  crncilicd  for  us."  which  the  enemies  of  the  Monophy- 
sitcs  insisted  must  mean  that  the  divine  nature  was  cruci- 
fied if  Christ  hail  but  one  nature,  and  called  them  Theo- 
paschitcs.  (1)  The  emperor  Zeno  (482)  put  forth  the 
Hi  ut>tii-',n,  which  was  designed  to  harmonize  the  contend- 
ing parties.  It  used  general  expressions,  which  ignored 
the  exact  points  at  issue,  avoided  equally  the  phrases  "one 
nature  "  and  '•  two  natures."  condemned  both  Eutyehos  and 
Nestorius,  and  made  an  allusion  to  the  Council  of  Clialee- 
don which  was  far  from  respectful.  Like  all  documents 
of  evasive  compromise  issued  while  the  passions  of  men 
are  still  hot,  it  widened  the  breach  and  inflamed  the  ani- 
mosity. (:"»  Pope'  Felix  II  I.  (  Is:',-t'.i2i  pronounced  against 
the  Ht-Hotirnit,  and  excommunicated  Acacius.  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  (lull.  This  led  to  a  suspension  of  com- 
munion between  the  Western  and  Eastern  churches  for 
thirty-four  years.  (0)  The  emperor  Anastasius  I.  (I'.H- 
518)  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  held  fast  to  the  Ilniuti- 
<-'nt.  with  an  evident  leaning  to  the  Monophysites.  (7)  In 
addition  to  the  doctrinal  interests  there  was  a  ?t: 
between  Home  and  Constantinople  for  supremacy,  limuc 
and  orthodoxy  came  forth  triumphant,  .lustin  I.  (  loll- 
527),  with  Pope  llormisdas  (  ">l  4-.'>L'.'i ),  effected  tiie  reunion 
of  the  tireek  and  Latin  chnrche-  (618),  ihe  //•  «••//•  <m  was 
set  a-i«le,  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  ('halccilon  were 
e.-talilMied.  the  bishops  deposed  by  the  Monophv>ito 

••I,  tlie   formula   of  laith  demanded   by  the   pope   was 
acknowledged.  Sc\ erus  and  his  follower,-  ueiv  c  .miomncd, 

Ihe  names  ,,f  the  ol xioiis    patriarchs   of  I  'on-lalitinople 

wore  stricken  from  the  DMTVIII  (which  M6),  and  the 
of  Leo  the  (ireat.  and  of  Kuphemius  and  Maoedo- 
uius.  Ihe  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  were  inserted  in  them 
lol'.l].  IS)  'flic  Monoph y-iles  were  no'v  branded  as  here- 
tics both  by  the  slate  and  the  dominant  Church.  A  thou- 
sand of  their  bishops  ami  other  clergy  were  deposed,  im- 
prisoned, and  outlauod.  Prominent  among  the- 
\cnaja-'  (  Philoxenus  i.  d.  .')22.  I'.lj  The  strength  of  the 
Mon  ipliysites  in  Kgvpt  was  so  great  that  they  \veie  al.V 
to  timl  in  il  a  refuge  in  the  lime  of  the  terrible  storm  which 
hail  broken  on  them  (Ti  mot  heu-.  .Klurns.  Severus,  Jul 

The  sphere  of  ihe  .M  inoph  \  .-i  te-  \\  a  -  the  Ka^l.  when! 
local  and  political  jealousies  intensified  Ihe  dispute-  \\hicJi 
arose  with  the  Church  of  the  West. 

(1)  Monopln  silism  was  influential  in  Egypt,  from  Alex- 
andria as  a  centre.  In  that  land  it  continues  to  thi- 
,  See  CoFT,  AIIVSMVI.VX  Cm  in  ll.  and  ETIIIOI'|\.I  i2i  ft; 
Syria,  Mesopotamia.  A-ia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  Pales- 
tine, under  the  patriarch  of  Antioch.  the  .Monopln  sites 
lake  their  name  from  their  organi/.cr  and  re-toi  er,  the  monk 
and  pri'-l.\  ter  Jacob  liaradai,  and  are  known  as  JAOOUITKS 
w  Inch  see). 

The  AKMKVIAN  Cnritni  (which  see)  is  nominally  mono- 
phy-ite.  The  total  number  of  the  M,ino|,h\ --ito.  j-p.-oh. 
abl'y  about  9,000,000.  (For  literature  see  MONOTIIKUTKS.) 

CIIAHI.KS  P.  KRAI  in. 

Monop'oli,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  liari 
delle  Puglie.  This  town  is  situated  on  a  low  promoiit  iry 
on  Ihe  >hore-  of  the  Adriatic,  about  -•<  miles  S.  10.  of  liari. 
It  i-  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  three  gates  :  the  castle  u  as 
built  liy  Charles  V.  The  harbor,  though  very  -mall,  is 
safe,  and  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  some  navigation, 
and  the  town  is  not  without  trade  and  commerce.  Pop.  in 
Is?  I.  1  '.1,993. 

Monop'oly  [Gr.  novos,  " alone,"  and  iriaXeiv,  to  "sell:" 
Lat.  tiniii'i/ii'liiiitt:  l-'r.  //«/«",, .,/,].  the  sole  right  of  buying, 
selling,  or  manufacturing  a  thing.  Monopoly  involves  an 
inlet  t'erence  with  the  general  laws  of  trade  to  rule  out 
competition,  and  secure  to  the  party  having  this  ad\  antuL'c 
a  profit  above  the  fair  a\erage  profit  of  bnsincs-.  The 
greatest  Lrood  of  the  greatest  number  rei]iiircs  that  all  com- 
modities be  furnished  to  consumers  at  a  price  confoi 
as  nearly  as  po--ihle  to  their  actual  co-t.  Ordinarily, 
under  free  competition,  the  natural  alternations  of  supply 
and  demand  are  a  sufficient  regulator.  But  individual 
self-interest  prompts  effort  to  override  tins  principle,  that 
one  party  may.  through  some  control  of  the  market.  -'  t 
on  his  goods  an  arbitrary  price,  inv-pe  -live  of  the  co-t. 
The  effect  of  a  monopoly  is  thus  to  enrich  the  party  pos- 
sessing it  at  the  expense  of  Ihe  rest  of  the  community. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  a  monopoly  maybe 
obtaine  1.  line  may  in\  ent  a  new  article  of  general  utility 
or  a  new  method  of  producing  an  article  already  in  use. 
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If  he  can  keep  his  secret  to  himself,  he  may  enjoy  a  mo- 
nopoly, anil  his  right  to  do  this  cannot  be  contested.  But 
in  most  cases  the  secret  is  revealed  when  the  article  is  of- 
fered for  sale,  llcii'-c.  ti>  secure  some  reward  for  the  brain- 
work  of  thought  and  invention,  laws  of  copyright  and 
patent-right  are  enacted.  These  give  to  the  author  or  in- 
ventor for  a  term  of  yenrs  a  monopoly  of  his  production, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  entirely  legitimate,  though  ex- 
isting abuses  under  these  laws  have  caused  some  to  ques- 
tion whether  this  is  the  best  method  for  attaining  the  end. 
In  anticipation  of  a  scarcity  from  natural  causes,  or  to 
produce  an  artificial  scarcity,  a  party  may  buy  up  the  en- 
tire supply  of  an  article  in  the  market,  and  withhold  all 
,-;ile^  until  stern  necessity  compels  people  to  buy  at  what- 
ever price  the  holder  may  see  tit  to  demand.  In  such  a 
oue  the  monopoly  is  a  wrongful  imposition,  little  better 
than  downright  robbery.  Many  speculative  operations  of 
the  corn  exchange  and  the  stock  exchange  partake  of  this 
character.  Certain  natural  advantages  sometimes  give 
one  country  or  a  section  of  country  the  monopoly  of  a  par- 
ticular product.  Thus,  China  and  Japan  have  a  monopoly 
of  tea,  our  Southern  States  of  cotton,  and  Pennsylvania  of 
anthracite  coal.  True  policy,  as  well  as  the  golden  rule, 
forbids  the  abuse  of  such  an  advantage. 

The  most  mischievous  monopolies  are  those  which  are 
created  by  special  legislation.  Thus,  feudal  laws  gave  to 
an  aristocracy,  few  in  numbers,  a  monopoly  of  lands,  the 
burden  of  which  has  been  heavy  upon  England  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  early  development  of  European  com- 
merce the  practice  was  almost  universal  for  governments 
by  special  charters  to  create  corporations  endowed  with 
strict  monopolies.  (For  illustration  see  EAST  INDIA  COM- 
PANY, etc.)  The  subsidy  paid  by  such  corporations  to 
the  state  was  a  small  consideration  for  the  oppressions 
which  they  laid  upon  the  people.  After  reaching  a  cer- 
tain stage  genuine  commercial  enterprise  was  restricted, 
rather  than  fostered,  by  these  measures.  Under  the  old 
system  of  banking  in  this  country  the  same  policy  pre- 
vailed. Special  charters  were  enacted,  often  on  considera- 
tion of  a  bonus  to  the  State,  which  made  the  business  a 
monopoly  for  each  bank,  and  the  public  was  poorly  guarded 
by  the  conditions  prescribed.  The  same  tendency  is  man- 
ifested in  the  giving  of  railway  charters  and  the  creation 
by  legislative  action  of  great  moneyed  corporations.  The 
main  plea  for  such  legislation  is  that  great  enterprises  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  public  good  must  bo  en- 
couraged by  special  privileges.  The  mischief  of  it  is  that 
the  creature  of  the  state  grows  into  a  power  to  control  the 
state.  If  the  necessity  urged  in  the  plea  be  admitted,  it 
must  also  be  considered  that  the  stimulus  is  an  artificial 
one,  liable  to  bo  abused,  and  therefore  to  bo  employed  with 
the  utmost  caution.  The  legislature  must  make  responsi- 
bility commensurate  with  privilege,  and  hold  the  favored 
parties  always  amenable  to  the  law.  Statutes  granting 
special  favors  should  bo  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  the 
popular  mind  should  ever  be  reasonably  jealous  of  all 
monopoly.  A.  L.  CIIAPIN. 

Monopter'idre  [from  MonopteniH,  the  typical  genus],  a 
family  of  the  order  of  eels  or  Apodes.  The  body  is  very 
elongated,  even  for  eels ;  the  anus  in  the  posterior  half  of 
the  length  ;  the  skin  quite  naked ;  the  head  small ;  the 
mouth  with  the  cleft  moderate:  the  upper  jaw,  with  its 
margin,  formed  by  the  intermnxillaries,  which  arc  in 
contact  at  the  median  line,  and  behind  them  and  parallel 
with  them  are  well-developed  supramaxillaries;  teeth 
small  and  in  a  narrow  band;  branchial  apertures  confluent 
into  a  median  slit  below,  and  with  the  membrane  nearly 
attached  to  the  isthmus ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  moderately 
developed :  caudal  obsolete,  and  pectorals  wanting  ;  the 
humeral  arch  is  connected  with  the  skull;  "two  basal 
branchihyal  pairs"  are  developed,  and  there  are  (third 
and  fourth)  superior  pharyngeal  bones  on  each  side;  the 
branchial  arches  have  rudimentary  lamimc,  and  the  slits 
between  are  moderately  wide ;  the  stomach  is  nearly  sipho- 
nal,  and  there  are  no  pyloric  appendages ;  the  ovaries  are 
provided  with  oviducts.  The  family  thus  distinguished 
has  been  constituted  for  the  reception  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  fish  (M'ini)ptci'nn  Jiiraueiuii),  found  in  the  East  Indian 
and  Chino-Japauese  seas.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length 
of  three  feet  or  more.  There  are  not  less  than  188  verte- 
bra; in  its  back-bone — 100  abdominal  and  88  caudal. 

TlIKOlKlRE  (rlLL. 

Monoquet',  a  v.  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.,  in  Plain  tp. 
Pop.  92. 

Mon'otheism  [Or.  MO^OS.  "one,"  and  »<•«,  "God"], 
the  doctrine  or  belief  that  there  exists  but  one  God,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  polytheism,  which  teaches  (lie  cxistar-r 
of  more  than  one  divinity.  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Mohammedanism  arc  the  principal  monotheistic  relig- 
ions. 


Monoth'elites,  adherents  of  monothelitism  ((Jr.,  one- 
will-ism ),  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  Will  in  the  per- 
son of  Christ.  It  is  opposed  to  diothclitism  (two-uill- 
isni!.  the  doctrine  that  each  nature  of  Christ  possesses  a 
distinct  will,  both  in  faculty  and  exercise. 

I.  Though  mouothelitism  proceeded  from  the  Catholic 
side,  it  is  yet  an  offshoot  of  the  monophysitic  influence  on 
the  church  policy  of  the  Byzantine  court.     The  monophy- 
sitc  struggles  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  had  been  the 
sources  of  uproar  and  of  anarchy  throughout  the  empire. 
These  at  last  assumed  such  a  shape  as  to  threaten  its  unity 
and  perpetuity.     There  seemed  to  be  special  ground  for  the 
fear  that  Kgypt,  where  monophysitism  ruled  almost  without 
restraint,  would  cut  itself  loose  from  the  orthodox  court 
in  Byzantium  and  form  a  separate  kingdom.    The  danircrs 
of  the  hour  were  heightened  by  the  prolonged  war  with 
the    Persians    (620-828).     Heraclius  (tillt-641)  sought   to 
avert  the  threatening  evils  by  removing  the  terrible  schism 
which   still  divided  the  Church.      In   his  interview  with 
Paul,  the  monophysite  patriarch  of  Armenia,  the  expres- 
sion "the  one  energy  of  Christ,"  had  been  used,  and  the 
impression  it  made  on  both  sides — it  is  disputed  by  which 
it  was  first  used — suggested  that  it  might  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  compromise  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Monophy- 
sites.     AVith  the  Catholics,  and  in  accordance  with  Chalce- 
don,  the  two  natures  were  to  be  asserted,  and  yet  with  the 
doctrine  of  one  theandric  energy,  one  volition,  implying 
one  will,  virtual  provision  would  be  made  for  the  sort  of 
unification  for  which  the  Monophysites  contended.     Pro- 
tracted conferences  followed  with  the  monophysite  patri- 
archs, Arcadius  of  Cyprus  and  Athanasius  of  Hierapolis, 
subsequently  of  Antioch,  and  with  the  orthodox  patriarchs, 
Sergius  of  Constantinople  and  Cyrus,  who  was  placed  by 
the  emperor  in  the  see  of  Alexandria.     These  men,  repre- 
senting the  great  divided  parties,  were  willing  to  concur  in 
the  doctrine  propounded    by  the  emperor  as  one  which 
would  preserve  the  truth,  for  which  on  each  side  the  con- 
test had  been  protracted.     The  first  fruit  of  the  compro- 
mise was  that,  under  the  energetic  efforts  of  Cyrus,  the 
Severians  of  Egypt  were   brought  back  to  the  orthodox 
Church  (633).     The  Monophysites,  who  were  not  satisfied, 
were  yet  forced  into  compliance. 

II.  (1)  Sophronius,  a  learned  Palestinian  monk,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  union  was  in  Alexandria,  maintained,  es- 
pecially against  the  seventh  proposition  of  Cyrus,  that  the 
doctrine  was  in  conflict  with  orthodoxy.     When  (634)  he 
became  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  he  caused  it  to  be  con- 
demned by  a  synod,  on  the  ground  that  two  natures  involve 
two  natural  energies  of  will,  two  operations,  two  wills,  and 
that  in  Christ  the  energy  of  each  nature,  of  each  will,  oper- 
ates under  the  coenorgy  of  the  other  nature,  the  other  will, 
undivided  and  unmingled.     (2)  On  the  appeal  of  Sergius, 
Pope  Ilonorius  I.  (625—638)  advised  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion should  bo  dropped  as  involving  fruitless  speculation. 
Nevertheless,  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  monothelite  view 
(633).     (3)  On  this  declaration  the  emperor  felt  himself 
authorized  to  put  forth  a  new  creed,  under  the  title  Eclhesis 
pi'steoi,  "  exposition  of  faith  "  (638).   It  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  Sergius.     Its  language  is  ambiguous ;  it  forbids  all 
controversy  on  the  question ;  and  while  it  confirms  the  doc- 
trine ofChalcedon.it  maintains  that  we  are  to  "ascribe  all 
the  operations  in  Christ,  the  human  as  well  as  the  divine, 
to  the  Word  incarnate.  .  .  .  Every  operation   proceeded 
from  the  same  incarnate  Word,  without  division  or  con- 
fusion. .  .  .  Christ's  body,  though  animated  with  a  rational 
soul,  produced  no  motion   whatever   of   itself."     (4)  So- 
phronius had  meanwhile  been  keeping  up  a  correspondence 
with  Rome,  but  an  end  was  put  to  all  the  negotiations  in 
that  direction  by  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Palestine 
and    Egypt  (637-640).     While  these  events   cut  off  So- 
phronius from  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world,  his  adherents,  Stephen  in  the  East  and  the  abbot 
Maxirnus  in  the  West,  worked  in  his  spirit.     (5)  Pyrrhus, 
the  successor  of  Sergius  in  the  see  of  Constantinople  (639), 
approved  of  the  Ecthesis,  but  was  led  by  Maximus  (645) 
to  renounce  it.     An  African  general  synod  (646)  without 
a  dissenting  voice  condemned  monothelitism.     After  the 
death  of  Ilonorius  (638)  Pope  Sevorinus  declared  against 
the   Ecthesis.     Pope  John  IV.  (640-642)  condemned  the 
Ecthesis,   and  urged   Constantino   III.,  the  successor  of 
Heraclius,  to  withdraw  it  (641).     Pope  Theodore  I.  (642- 
649),  at  the  appeal  of  the  African  Church  (646),  made 
the  same  demand  of  the  emperor  Constans  II.  (630-668), 
threatening  that  if  it  were  refused  he  would  excommunicate 
the  Church  of  Constantinople.    lie  constituted  at  the  same 
time  Stephen,  bishop  of  ]>or  in  Palestine,  apostolic  vicar, 
with  orders  to  depose    all  the  monothelite  bishops    and 
clergy.     Hemmed    in    in    this  way,  the    Byzantine   court 
yielded  :  Constans  withdrew  the  Ecthesis  (648). 

III.  (1)  In  place  of  the  Ecthesis,  however,  the  emperor 
set  forth  the  "  Type  of  the  Faith  " — the  Tujios  tea  piiteus. 
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The  Type  forbade  anew  all  contention  on  the  will  or  wills 
of  Christ;  men  were  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of 
the  five  general  councils  ;  matters  were  to  be  put  back  to 
the  point  ut  which  they  stood  before  the  strife:  and  those 
who  attempted  to  renew  the  discussion  were  to  be  visited 
with  the  severest  penalties,  ecclesiastical  and  civil.  (2)  j 
But  principle  and  party  /.e:il  alike  made  it  impossible  at  | 
this  stage  to  suppress  the  matter  in  this  way.  The  reply 
of  Pope  Theodortis  was  exi-ommunication  and  anathema 
against  Paul,  patriarch  "f  Constantinople,  who  was  sup-  | 
po--cd  to  be  the  author  of  the  Tupos.  Pope  Martin  I.  ; 
(649—655)  pursued  the  warfare  against  the  emperor  with 
yet  greater  vigor.  At  the  First  Lateran  Synod  (lit!))  dio- 
thclitism  was  established  as  the  Church  doctrine  :  the  de- 
fenders of  nuinothelitism  in  general,  the  patriarch  of  Con-  [ 
stantinople  in  particular,  and  the  two  imperial  edicts  were  | 
put  under  the  anathema.  The  course  of  the  pope  in 
treated  by  the  emperor  as  treasonable.  He  was  sei/ed 
(O.K'>  i  by  Kalliopas,  imperial  deputy,  ami  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople a  prisoner.  His  life  was  spared  only  on  the 
intercession  of  the  dying  patriarch  Paul,  but  he  was  sent 
into  exile,  where  he  died  of  his  sufferings,  firm  to  the 
end.  The  abbot  .Maximus  was  appealed  to  liy  c\  cry  form 
of  persuasion  to  acknowledge  the  Tupos,  but  he  could 
not  be  moved.  Finally,  his  right  hand  was  cut  off,  his 
tongue  torn  out,  and  he  was  sent  into  exile,  in  which, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  he  died  (602).  (:))  Such  savagery 
would  havo  power  for  a  little  time,  but  for  a  little 
time  only.  Pope  Adeodatus  (677)  excommunicated  the 
Greek  patriarchs ;  the  Greek  Church  in  return  excom- 
municated the  pope ;  and  the  Eastern  and  \\  • 
churches  wore  again  sundered,  lint  the  fearful  growth 
of  the  Mohammedan  power  made  the  healing  of  this  peril- 
ous bleach  of  the  most  urgent  importance.  Constantino 
IV.  Pogonatus  (OOs  Us:!  |  entered  into  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  convening  of  the  sixth  general  council,  the 
First  TRUI.LAN  (which see),  (680-881).  A  doctrinal  writing 
from  the  hands  of  Pope  Agatho  (fiSU)  formed  the  ha-i-  of 
the  conclusions  reached.  The  Monothelit.es  saw  that 
nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  them.  The  miracle  was 
attempted,  but  the  dead  body  would  not  rise,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  one  will  lay  dead  with  it.  Thecouticil  anathema 
ti/cd  all  Monothelites.  Pope  llonorius  had  been  aiiulhe- 
matizcd  in  the  letter  of  Agatho;  the  council  anatln'ma 
tized  him  again.  It  was  decided  that  there  is  in  Christ 
two  natural  wills  and  two  natural  operations,  unseparated, 
immutable,  undivided,  unmingled — "  two  natural  wills, 
not  in  antagonism,  but  the  human  will  following,  not  re- 
sisting, but  rather  subject  to.  his  divine  and  almightv 
will."  The  Church  of  the  West  had  stood  firm  for  the 
faith,  even  at  the  price  of  the  dishonor  of  her  dead  pope. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  were  confirmed  at  Home,  and  by 
the  Second  Trulhvn  Council  (tiliL'i.  known  as  the  QriM- 
SKXTI'X  (which  see).  (4)  The  emperor  Philippicus  (Bar- 
dane-i  brought  about  a  temporary  triumph  of  the  Mono- 
thelites at  a  council  held  at  Constantinople  ("111,  which 
reversed  the  decisions  of  the  sixth  general  council,  but  at 
his  downfall  (713)  monothclitism  lost  the  little  inflm  n  < 
which  had  been  left  it,  and  vanishes  out  of  history.  A 
doctrine  which  for  a  century  convulsed  kingdom-,  arrayed 
popes  against  emperors,  and  pope  against  pope,  ami  <-mm 
oil  against  council,  had  in  a  little  while  no  rcprcscniatu  c* 
on  earth  except  the  poor  handful  of  MAUONITKS  (which 
see)  who  gathered  about  a  monastery  on  Lebanon,  an  I 
who  as  a  body  survive  that  Byzantine  kingdom  to  whose 
policy  they  owed  their  being,  though  they  have  long  re 
nounced  the  doctrine  which  sundered  them  from  the  great 
body  of  the  Catholic  Church.  CHARLES  P.  KHAITII. 

Moiiittrrin'nta  [Gr.  p«><o«.  "single,"  and  Tpijn».  an 
"opening"],  the  lowest  order  of  mammals,  the  sole  exiting 
order  of  the  sub-class  Ornithodelphia  or  Prototheria.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  birds,  one  ex- 
ternal orifice,  opening  into  a  common  cloaea.  >cr\  es  for  the 
discharge  of  alvine  and  renal  excretions  and  for  reproduc- 
tive purposes.  They  also  approach  the  birds  in  the  pres- 
ence of  large  coracoid  bones,  in  the  absence  of  true  teeth. 
in  the  bill-like  jaws  of  one  species  (Ornithorlii/m-lii,*  para- 
doius),  in  the  spurs  upon  the  hind  legs,  and  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  ovaries  and  the  skull.  The  two  species  of 
Kchidna.  too,  arc  quilled  with  feather-like  spines.  There 
are  also  other  interesting  resemblances  to  birds,  and  some 
to  reptiles.  Their  relations  to  the  other  mammals  are  com- 
plex. Their  non-placenta  1  development  and  the  prc.-cncc 
of  marsupial  bones  ally  them  to  the  true  marsupials. 
The  absence  of  teeth,  the  character  of  the  claws,  and 
the  resemblance  in  general  habits  have  led  sonic  «y«- 
tematists  to  place  them  among  the  Edentata  or  liru'ta. 
which  they  represent  among  the  non-phicental  mammal-. 
There  are  but  three  living  species,  arranged  in  two  families 
Tachyglossidai  and  Ornithorhym-hidae,  which  are  e-Miitially 
sub-orders.  Some  very  large  fossil  species  have  been  found, 


all  Australasian,  like  the  three  living  ones.  None  have 
external  curs. 

Monovar',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alicante,  on  the 
Elda,  is  well  built,  and  has  large  salt-works  and  manufac- 
tures of  saltpetre.  Pop.  0422. 

Monrca'le,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  4 
miles  S.  W.  from  the  city  of  Palermo.  It  stands  high  on 
tin-  ^ope  of  .Monte  Caperto,  and  commands  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  island  and  sea.  The  whole  neighborhood  is 
enchanting,  but  the  poorly  built  town  has  little  of  interest 
except  its  cathedral,  one  of  the  most  splendid  temples  in 
the  world.  It  i-<  in  form  a  Latin  cross;  the  exterior  has 
undergone  modifications,  though  some  original  portions  re- 
main unehan^c'l  :  tbe  bronze  doors  date  from  1186.  The 
interior  (:'.2.i  feet  long  and  125  broad)  consists  of  three 
naves  supported  by  sixteen  gigantic  columns  of  Oriental 
granite,  with  capitals  of  e\(|iii>ite  workmanship.  The 
mosaics  which  almost  cover  the  inner  walls  of  the  cathedral 
are  of  the  rirhe-t  and  rarest  description,  and  the  Moresque 
ornamentation  is  beautiful.  The  roof  has  been  admirably 
re-tnred  since  the  lire  of  1S11.  Adjoining  the  cathedral 
is  the  great  monastery  of  the  FieMedictines,  one  of  the  most 
superb  convent-*  e\i.-ting.  The  cloisters,  constituting  the 
most  arti.-tic  part  of  the  building,  enclose  a  large  court, 
flanked  by  spacious  porticoes,  the  delicate  arches  nt'  wbii-h 
are  supported  by  double  Moresque  column.*.  It  i.-  greatly 
to  be  i'-gretteil  that  this  exquisite  structure  is  f'a^t  falling 
into  ruin.  The  terrible  ma-sn-rc  known  as  the  Sicilian 
Vc-pei-  (  12*2!  be^aii  on  the  road  from  Palermo  to  Mon- 
rcale.  Pop.  in  1S7I.  III. 211. 

llonro'  (Ai.KXAXhKiii.  M.  II..  F.  I!.  S..  b.  in  London, 
Kngland.  of  Scotch  parents  Sept.  ill,  10117;  studied  medi- 
cine and  surgery  at  London  under  ( 'heseldcn.  at  Paris  uinler 
Bouquet,  and  at  Lcydcli  under  liocrhaave  ;  was  admitted 
as  a  surgeon  at  Edinburgh  171'' :  «a-  elected  by  the  town 
council  in  -Jan.,  1720.  first  professor  of  anatomy  to  the  new 
medical  school  established  in  connection  with  the  univer- 
sity, and  instituted  a  course  of  instruction  which  soon  ma<ie 
that  school  the  best  medical  college  ill  the  world.  He  was 
one  of  the  two  principal  promoters  nt'tbe  Ko\al  Infirmary 
at  Edinburgh,  where  lie  deli  verci  I  clinical  b  '•-!  ur«'-  ;  founded 
a  society  for  collecting  and  publishing  professional  papers  ; 
edited  six  volumes  of  M>,li>,,t  /,'**'»//*  „„<!  Ofaerwitiottfl 
(  I7:'-2|.  and  two  volumes  of  AWi//*.  /'AywiVo/  ,,,,'i  I. id  i-, ,,-,/, 
for  the  same  body,  which  had  then  taken  the  name  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Society.  His  own  publications 
comprised  Osteology,  or  Trcnti*'  f»t  tin  A  im/<,/inf  • 
JSonet  (Edinburgh.  1720).  Ktmii/  m/  r,, ,„,,./, -niir,-  \n nt.,,,,y 
(London.  171li.  nt,,-.,  i-,-,iti»n*.  Anatomical  "tut  Pkyiiologi* 
cat  (Edinburgh,  1757),  and  an  A<-i»nnt  "f  tit,-  X,/,r»«*  ,,f 
luoi-iilntliiH  <>f  X/i/o///,'..,-  in  Scotland  (116&).  These,  with 
other  tracts  'left  in  MS.,  were  printed  together  in  17M. 

Dr.  Monro  resigned  the  chair  of  anatomy  to  his  y 

son,  Alexander,  in  1759,  but  continued  his  clinical  lectures 
at  the  infirmary.  l>.  at  Edinburgh  July  111.  1707.  Dr. 
Monro  is  often  stvle<l  /V///«i».  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name,  who  were  also  emi- 
nent anatomists. —  His  eldest  SOD,  DONALD,  b.  17-'!1.  wa-  al-o 
an  abb'  physician  and  published  several  medical  books, 
besides  a  memoir  of  his  father  (1781).  D.  in  July,  ISM-'. 

Monro  (AI.P.XANHKII),  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.  E.,  son  of  the 
above,  b.  at  Edinburgh  Mar.  21.  17:!-'!:   studied  surgery  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  under  his  lather,  to  whom  he 
became  assistant  professor  of  anatomy  July.  1750:  spent 
some  time  at  the  medical  schools  of  Berlin  and  Leydcn  : 
succeeded  his  father  as  full  professor  in  1759.  and  a: 
sei-retury  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  which  in  17s:)  took 
by  royal  charter  the  title  of  Royal  Society  of  Kdinburgh. 
Among  his  publications  were  l)r  V?ni*  Lymphatic*!   Val- 
r»/,. «i°»  (Berlin,  1757).  which  involved  him  in  a  eontrn 
with  Dr.  William  Hunter  of  London  :  On  t!,,  Strn'-tn,. 
/•'mi, -ti'mu  of  the  A'ercout  ftyntem.  a  large  illustrated  folio 
(Edinburgh,  178.'!):    tin   //,.'•  Structure  mat  /%"'••'".•/.'/  "/ 
Fifthes  (folio,  1785).  /)*'«<  / -ij'f,'^,,  ••/'  "//  t>i,    liuf*:<  M 

«f  tl,.'     II,,,,,:, It    jt.all/    (I7SSI,     and'    Thrrr     Tr,;,fw»    mi    III'' 

iln, in,  the  Ei/r,  nn, I  the  Enr  (illustrated.  17H7  I,  bc-idc-  se\  - 
eral  papers  in  the  7V«ii«orri<»n«  of  the  Edinburgh  Itoyal 
Society. — His  son  ALEXANDER  was  in  I7U8  conjoined  with 
him  in  the  profe-sorship.  from  which  he  retired  in  l>"-\ 
and  cl.  at  Edinburgh  Oct.  2.  1817. 

Monro  ( Ai  i:x  i\m:u),  M.I).,  F.  R.  S.  E..  son  of  the 
above,  b.  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  5.  177:):  was  educated  at  the 
hiirh  school  and  university  of  that  city  :  stii'lii-.l  medicine, 
anatomy,  and  surgery  in  London:  succeeded  in  l~ovt,h  in- 
fathcr's  professorship,  from  which  he  retired  with  the  title 
of  emeritus  profes>nr  of  anatomy  in  1S47.  at  which  time 
the  post  had  been  filled  for  152  years  by  three  generations 
bearing  the  same  name.  Ilr.  -Mouro,  T'-rti,,*,  as  he  was 
called,  became  in  1S2S  president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  published  papers  in  the  Trout- 
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iirtninx  of  that  society,  and  wrote  several  meilieal  works. 
I),  nt  Craiglockart.  near  Edinburgh.  Mar.  10,  IS.)'.). 

Monroe',  county  of  S.  Alabama,  bounded  W.  in  part 
by  the  Alabama,  Hiver.  It  is  nearly  level,  well  timbered, 
and  has  a  light,  productive  soil.  Area,  lllllll  square  miles. 
Cotton  and  corn  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Monrocvillc. 
Pup.  11.214. 

Monroe,  county  of  K.  Arkansas.  Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  White  River  and  by  the 
Arkansas  Central  and  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  R.  Rs.  It 
is  in  part  marshy.  The  uplands  arc  exceedingly  fertile. 
Cutton  and  corn  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Clarendon. 
Pop.  s:',::ii. 

Monroe,  county  of  S.  Florida,  comprises  the  greater 
p'irt  of  the  FLORIDA  KKYS  (which  see)  and  a  large  tract  of 
the  mainland  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area, 
;;ni;it  square  miles.  The  mainland  is  mostly  covered  with 
cypress,  savannas,  and  everglades,  and  is  partly  adapted 
to  stock-raising  and  lumber-cutting.  Tropical  fruits.  Sisal 
hemp,  rice,  etc.  are  grown,  chictly  upon  the  islands,  which 
contain  nearly  all  the  population,  who  are  mostly  engaged 
in  maritime  pursuits.  Salt  is  manufactured.  Cap.  Key 
West.  Pop.  jliJ7. 

Monroe,  county  of  N.  W.  Central  Georgia.  Area,  425 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  Ocmulgee  River,  and 
traversed  by  the  Macon  and  Western  R.  R.  It  is  undu- 
lating, with  much  fertile  soil.  Cotton  and  corn  are  lead- 
ing products.  Cap.  Forsyth.  Pop.  17,213. 

Monroe,  county  of  S.  W.  Illinois,  bounded  W.  by  the 
Mississippi  River.  Area,  310  square  miles.  It  produces 
large  crops  of  corn  and  other  grain.  Coal  is  mined  at 
various  points.  Cap.  Waterloo.  Pop.  12,!)S2. 

Monroe,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  425 
square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  fertile,  and  well  timbered  with 
oak.  Cattle,  oak-bark,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. Limestone  is  quarried  and  lumber  and  leather  are 
manufactured  extensively.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  It.  R.  Cap.  Bloom- 
ington.  Pop.  14,168. 

Monroe,  county  of  S.  Iowa.  Area,  432  square  miles. 
It  is  rolling,  fertile,  and  underlaid  with  vast  beds  of  coal. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Iowa  Central  and  the  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Albia.  Pop.  12,724. 

Monroe,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  S.  by  Tennes- 
see, and  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  River.  Area,  610 
square  miles.  It  is  rolling  and  fertile,  producing  tobacco, 
corn,  oats,  wool,  and  live-stock.  Cap.  Tompkinsville. 
Pop.  9231. 

Monroe,  county  of  S.  Michigan,  bounded  E.  by  Lake 
Eric  and  S.  by  Ohio.  Land-area,  540  square  miles.  It  is 
level  and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. The  manufactures  include  carriages,  brick,  lumber, 
etc.  It  is  traversed  by  the  river  Raisin  and  by  the  Holly 
Wayne  and  Monroe,  the  Toledo  and  Detroit,  and  the  Mich- 
igan Southern  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Monroe.  Pop,  27,483. 

Monroe,  county  of  Mississippi,  bounded  E.  by  Ala- 
bama, and  traversed  by  the  Tombigbeo  River  and  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio  R.  R.  Area,  750  square  miles.  It  is  very 
fertile.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  cotton  are  leading  products. 
Cap.  Aberdeen.  Pop.  22,631. 

Monroe,  county  of  N.  E.  Missouri.  Area,  570  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven,  fertile,  and  abounds  in  timber,  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  coal.  Live-stock,  wool,  tobacco,  and 
grain  are  leading  products.  Traversed  by  the  Hannibal 
and  Western  Missouri  R.  R.  Cap.  Paris.  Pop.  17,149. 

Monroe,  county  in  the  W.  of  Nebraska.  Area,  1008 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of  the 
river  Platte.  Pop.  235. 

Monroe,  county  of  W.  New  York,  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Ontario.  Area,  682  square  miles.  It  is  very  fertile  and 
somewhat  undulating.  Limestone,  gypsum,  and  sandstone 
arc  quarried.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  tobacco,  hay,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  fruit,  ornamental  and  fruit  trees,  seeds, 
bulbs,  etc.  are  extensively  grown.  The  manufactures  in- 
clude lumber,  leather,  lime,  flour,  furniture,  machinery, 
castings,  cooperage,  agricultural  tools,  carriages,  paper, 
metallic  wares,  and  many  other  kinds  of  goods.  Roches- 
ter, the  capital,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests.  These  are  more  fully  described  un- 
der that  head.  (See  ROCHESTER. )  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Genesee  River  and  Canal,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  nu- 
merous lines  of  railroad.  Pop.  117, 80S. 

Monroe,  county  of  Ohio,  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  which  separates  it  from  West  Virginia.  Area,  425 
square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  very  fertile,  and  contains 
iron  ore  and  a  large  area  of  coal.  Live-stock,  tobacco, 
wool,  and  grain  are  extensively  produced.  Cheese,  leather, 


lumber,  flour,  furniture,  etc.  are  manufactured.  Cap.  Woods- 
field.  Pop.  2.>,77!i. 

Monroe,  county  of  E.  Pennsylvania,  bounded  S.  E. 
partly  by  the  Delaware  River.  Area.  5 SO  square  miles. 
Its  surface  is  somewhat  broken,  with  elevated  plateaus  and 
fertile  valleys.  Grain  is  the  leading  agricultural  product. 
Lumber,  leather,  and  flour  are  largely  manufactured.  The 
county  is  traversed  bv  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  West- 
ern R.  R.  Cap.  Stroudsburg.  Pop.  18,362. 

Monroe,  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  S.  E.  by  North 
Carolina  and  N.  E.  by  the  Little  Tennessee  River.  Area, 
400  square  miles.  The  E.  part  is  mountainous,  the  soil  fer- 
tile. Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  product".  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia 
R.  R.  Cap.  Madisonville.  Pop.  12,589. 

Monroe,  county  of  S.  E.  West  Virginia,  bounded  E. 
and  S.  by  Virginia,  and  on  the  W.  by  New  River.  Area, 
500  square  miles.  The  E.  part  is  mountainous  ;  the  rest 
is  a  well-cultivated  and  line  arable  and  pastoral  region. 
The  leading  products  are  corn,  tobacco,  wool,  and  live- 
stock. The  county  contains  many  valuable  mineral  springs, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Greenbrier  River  and  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap.  Union.  Pop.  11,124. 

Monroe,  county  of  W.  Wisconsin.  Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  wool, 
and  lumber  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  La  Crossc  and  Milwaukee  and  the  West  Wisconsin 
R.  Rs.  Cap.  Sparta.  Pop.  16.550. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Mississippi  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1133. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Sevier  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  309. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Colusa  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  1130. 

Monroe,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Housatonic  R.  R.  Pop.  1226. 

Monroe,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Walton  co.,  Ga.,  10  miles  N. 
of  Social  Circle  R.  R.  Station.  Pop.  438. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  111.     Pop.  630. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Hardin  co..  111.     Pop.  1468. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Ogle  co.,  111.    Pop.  923. 

Monroe,  post-tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  960. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1479. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  910. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1863. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1247. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1047. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Howard  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  891. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1760. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  990. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2221. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1467. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1820. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1418. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1608. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1662. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1058. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Benton  co.,  la.     Pop.  759. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  la.     Pop.  644. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Fremont  co.,  la.     Pop.  901. 

Monroe,  post-v.  of  Fairview  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  news- 
paper and  1  hotel. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  la.     Pop.  1034. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  la.    Pop.  868. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  la.     Pop.  495. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Mahaska  co.,  la.    Pop.  1258. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Monroe  eo.,  la.    Pop.  773. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Ringgold  co.,  la.     Pop.  268. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  la.     Pop.  587. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Anderson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  2044. 

Monroe,  post-v.f  cap.  of  Ouachita  parish,  La.,  on  the 
Vicksburg  Shreveport  and  Texas  R.  R.,  has  7  schools,  5 
churches,  2  newspapers,  3  hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  1949. 
G.  W.  ML-CRANIE,  ED.  "  OUACHITA  TELEGRAPH." 

Monroe,  post-tp.  of  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  6  miles  N.  of  Bel- 
fast, has  manufactures  of  lumber.  Pop.  1375. 

Monroe,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  5  miles  N.  of 
Iloosac  Tunnel  Station.  Pop.  201. 

Monroe,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mich.,  35 
miles  S.  of  Detroit,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
ern, the  Toledo  Canada  Southern  and  Detroit,  and  the  Flint 
and  Pere  Marquette  R.  Rs.,  has  2  female  seminaries,  10 
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churches,  a  public  library,  2  newspapers,  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellows  lodges,  2  hotels,  1  German  workinguien's  benevo- 
lent association,  a  conservatory  of  music,  1  machine  and 
engine  shop.  1  tobacco  factory,  4  flouring  mills,  3  sash -and 
blind  factories,  paw-mills  ami  several  factories.  Good  fish- 
eries exist  near  the  cit  v,  and  extensive  vineyards  are  spring- 
ing up.  Pop.  of  v.  6086  j  of  tp.  1003. 

M.  D.  HAMILTON,  ••  MOMIOK  COMMERCIAL." 
Monroe,  tp.  of  Daviess  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  729. 
Monroe,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2iilfi. 
Monroe,  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  Tlfi. 
Monroe,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  of  v. 
353  ;  of  tp.  880. 

Monroe,  post-tp.  of  Platte  co.,  Xeb.     Pop.  338. 

Monroe,  post-tp.  of  (Irafton  co.,  X.  II.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut Hiver.  opposite  Mclndoe's  Falls,  Vt.,  has  manu- 
factures of  lumber  and  starch.  Pop.  •">•"!.'. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Cunulen  co..  X.  .1.     Pop.  16(i3. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.,  traversed  by  the 
Oamden  and  Amboy  and  the  Freehold  and  Jamcsburg 
K.  Us.  Pop.  3253. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  X.  V.,  is  mountainous,  with 
fertile  valleys,  has  numerous  villages,  and  manufactures 
of  iron,  cotton,  and  other  goods.  Iron  is  mined  exten- 
sively. The  post-village  of  Monroe  is  on  the  Erie  K.  R. 
Pop.  of  tp.  4666. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  840. 

Monroe,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Union  en..  X.  C.,  on 
the  Carolina  Central  K.  R.,  has  '•'•  churches.  -  MhooU,  I 
bank,  1  carriage-factory,  1  hotel,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and 
stores.  Pop.  of  v.  -148";  of  tp.  2386. 

BOVLIX  A  WOI.PK,  KDS.  AMI  lYns.  ••  MONIIOK  ExqriRKR." 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  0.     Pop.  1304. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  0.     Pop.  1739. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0.     Pop.  1419. 

Monroe,  poet-v.  of  Lemon  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0.   Pop.  324. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  0.     Pop.  »:;l. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  dormant  co.,  0.     Pop.  2088. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  832. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Darke  co.,  0.     Pop.  1226. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Guernsey  co.,  0.     Pop.  1018. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  0.     Pop.  1012. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  0.     Pop.  658. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Holmes  co.,  0.    Pop.  »21. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Knox  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1087. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.    Pop.  1119. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  0.     Pop.  1372. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Madison  oo.,  0.     Pop.  463. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  0.    Pop.  27111. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  878. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Perry  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1120. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Pickaway  co.,  0.     Pop.  1870. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Prcble  co.,  0.    Pop.  1631. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  0.     Pop.  451. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  0.    Pop.  1572. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1719. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1221. 

Monroe,  a  b.  (MOVHOKTOX  P.  0.)  of  Monroe  tp..  Bran- 
ford  co.,  Pa.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sullivan  and  Erie  ami 
the  Barclay  R.  Re.  Pop.  293. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  I.".1, 1. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1832. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Juniata  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1078. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Snyder  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1126. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  974. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1331. 

Monroe,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  416. 

Monroe,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Green  co.,  Wis.,  on 
the  Monroe  branch  of  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  Si. 
Paul  R.  R.,  has  4  hotels,  2  wagon-factories,  1  bank,  1 
foundry,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of  v.  340S  ;  of 
tp.  4536. 

Monroe  (ANDREW),  b.  in  Virginia  Oct.  29,  1792,  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  eleven,  four  of  whom  became 
Methodist  ministers ;  joined  the  Ohio  Methodist  Episcopal 
conference  in  1815;  was  gent  by  Bishop  Asbury  to  Cum- 
berland circuit,  Ky. ;  stationed  in  St.  Louis  in  1824;  was 
a  pioneer  worker  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Missouri  conference  of  (lie  M.  E. 
Church,  South,  at  his  death,  Nov.,  1871.  T.  0.  SL-HHEIIS. 


Monroe  (JAMES),  b.  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  Apr.  28, 

1  "•">*.  was  the  son  of  Spence  Monroe,  and  a  descendant  of 
a  Scottish  Cavalier  family;  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College:  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1770; 
served  with  distinction  in  the  principal  engagements  of 
1777-78;  was  wounded  at  Trenton;  studied  law  under 
Jefferson:  served  again  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war;  was 
delegate  to  Congress  Irs^-Sli:  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
U.  S.  Constitution  I7SS;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1790-94:  min- 
ister to  France  I7'.'l-!i6:  governor  of  Virginia  17!)°— 1802, 
and  again  1S1I;  an  envoy  to  France  I S02,  and  to  Spain 
isn.'i  :  minister  to  England  1803-08  ;  was  secretary  of  state 
1811-17.  and  also  secretary  of  war  ISII-1.">:  was  president 
of  the  U.  S.  1  SI  7-2."..  elected  the  first  time  over  Rufus  King, 
the  Federalist  candidate,  and  re-elected  in  1820  with  little 
opposition;  the  chief  events  of  this  prosperous  adminis- 
tration,  ••  the  era  of  good  feeling,"  were  the  acquisition  of 
Florida  from  Spain,  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820,  the  recognition  of  the 
Independence  nl'tlie  Spanish  American  states,  and  the  last 
visit  of  La  Fayette  to  the  U.  S.  Mr.  Monroe's  last  days 

I  saw  him  much  di.-tres-cd  by  his  creditors,  for  the  free- 
handed hospitality  .-o  characteristic  of  his  native  State  in 
her  palmy  days,  together  with  his  lifelong  occupation  in 
public  ailairs  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  estate,  involved  him 
in  debt.  In  !>.'!!  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  died, 

I  at  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  S.  L.  (Jouverneur, 

I  July  4,  1831.     Mr.  Monroe  was  a  man  i>f  plain  and  inial 
fcctcd  manners.  unquestioned  purity  and  honesty,  and  of 
very  robust  and  useful  though  not  brilliant  qualities  as  a 
public  officer.    He  was  beloved  by  all  parties,  and  few  men 

.  did  more  than  he  to  remo\  e  liie  ani  inn-it irs  and  prejudices 
so  rife  in  the  early  part  of  his  political  life. 

Monroe  Doctrine*  This  name  has  been  given  to  a 
declaration  of  the  policy  of  the  l-.  S.  in  regard  to  the  in- 
terference of  European  powers  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  American  continent,  made  by  1'res.  Monroe  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congre-s  in  l-L'.'i.  It  had  been  understood  that  at 
tlic  Congress  of  Verona  (1S22)  a  project  had  been  dis- 
cussed  "t  aiding  Spain  to  recover  her  dominion  over  her  re- 
volted American  colonies.  Mr.  Canning,  while  making  his 
preparation  '"  K°  t°  India  as  governor-general,  received 
the  appointment  of  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  in  Sept., 
l.-L'.'.  and  it  was  by  bis  influence  that  the  English  govern- 
ment wa>  led  to  take  energetic  measures  against  the  abso- 
lutist-' principle  of  interference  in  preventing  revolution 
and  all  political  changes  proceeding  from  the  people  in 
opposition  to  the  rulers.  France  early  in  !SL':i  was  ready 
to  m\  a<lc  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  revo- 
lutionary government.  The  next  measure  might  be  an 
attempt  to  subjugate  the  Spanish  colonies,  some  of  which 
we  had  recognized  as  independent  nations.  The  liriti-h 
government  is  understood  to  have  sugge-ted  to  the  I".  S. 
the  policy  of  making  some  prote-t  against  such  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  the  American  states  or  colonies.  The  sug- 
gestion, being  approved  of  by  the  President,  by  Mr.  J.  y. 
Adams,  secretary  of  stale,  and  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was 
consulted,  the  annual  mes.-age  of  Dec..  I  SL':',,  contained  the 

following  declarations:  "That  we  should  consider  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  [of  the  allied  powers]  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to 
our  peace  and  safety,"  and  "that  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  [governments 
on  this  side  of  the  water  whose  independence  we  had  ac- 
knowledged], or  controlling  in  any  manner  their  destiny 
by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  man- 
it-'-tation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  I  .  S.'' 
This  declaration,  together  with  the  known  sentiments  of 
the  British  cabinet  and  nation,  put  an  end  to  any  dcML'n* 
which  may  have  been  entertained  looking  towards  armed 
interference  in  American  affairs.  It  was  also  most  con- 
sistent with  international  rights,  and  was  fully  justified  by 
self-defence.  The  balance  of  power  had  in  such  a  case  no 
application,  for  that  principle  is  essentially  confined  to 
-tales  forming  a  circle  within  moderate  distances  from  one 
another,  and  interference  on  political,  doctrinary  grounds 
is  unrighteous.  And  this  declaration  has  received  the  as- 
sent of  the  country.  During  the  late  war.  when  the  French 
emperor  put  the  archduke  Maximilian  on  the  throne  of 
Mexico,  wo  were  too  busy  and  too  weak  to  endeavor  to 
prevent  the  measure:  the  time  was  chosen  accordingly: 
but  in  ordinary  times  that  or  a  similar  step  would  have 
roused  government  and  country  to  opposition.  Another 
declaration  of  the  same  message  is  as  follows:  That  "the 
American  continents,  by  the  free  anil  independent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not 
to  bo  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  power."  If  those  words  expressed  the  intention 
that  the  South  American  republics  should  be  prevented 
from  freely  surrendering  their  territory  for  the  purposes 
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of  colonization,  this  was  going  altogether  too  far:  it  was 
avowing  a  rule  of  interference  on  our  part  equally  to  be 
condemned  with  the  similar  one  acted  on  by  European  ab- 
solutists. I!ut  it  is  probable  that  the  words  were  not  well 
considered  in  their  import.  We  are  led  to  take  this  view 
by  what  Mr.  Adams,  then  secretary  of  state,  said  in  ISL';"J, 
when  ho  was  President,  unless  he  is  to  be  considered  as 
retracting  what  had  been  hastily  uttered  two  years  before. 
Ho  savs,  in  reference  to  a  congress  of  American  powers  at 
Panama,  that  ''  an  agreement  between  all  the  parties  rep- 
resented at  the  meeting  that  each  will  guard,  /"/  if*  ou-u 
m<'(t>in,  against  the  establishment  of  any  future  European 
colony  within  its  borders,  may  be  found  to  be  desirable. 
This,"  he  adds,  "  was  more  than  two  years  since  announced 
by  mv  predecessor  to  the  world  as  a  principle  resulting 
from  the  emancipation  of  the  American  continents."  But 
the  House  of  Representatives  opposed  the  principle,  even 
when  thus  interpreted,  by  a  resolution  that  the  U.  S. 
"ought  not  to  become  parties"  with  any  of  the  republics 
of  South  America  "  to  any  joint  declaration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  interference  of  any  of  the  European 
powers  with  their  independence  or  form  of  government,  or 
to  any  compact  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  colonization 
upon  the  continent  of  America."  The  majority  of  the 
llnHsc  was  quite  willing,  without  question,  to  approve  of 
independent  action  with  regard  to  interference  when  it 
should  be  threatened,  but  to  prevent  colonization  they 
seem  to  have  regarded  as  not  worth  any  diplomatic  pro- 
ceedings. This  declaration  of  Mr.  Monroe  has  since  fallen 
into  oblivion.  The  other  will  probably  always  carry  with 
it  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Monroe'ton,  Pa.  See  MONROE  (borough),  Bradford 
co.,  Pa. 

Monroe'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ala.,  about 
12  miles  from  the  Alabama  River,  has  1  academy,  3 
churches,  a  brick  court-house  and  jail,  and  1  newspaper. 
Pop.  1597.  J.  MCLAUGHLIN,  PROP.  "  MONROE  JOURNAL." 

Monroeville,  post-v.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.,  16  miles  E. 
of  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago 
R.  R.,  has  4  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  3  stove-fac- 
tories, and  stores.  Pop.  630.  THOMAS  STEPHENS, 

ED.  AND  PROP.  "  MONROEVILI.E  DEMOCRAT." 

Monroeville,  post-v.  of  Huron  eo.,  0.,  60  miles  W.  of 
Cleveland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  with 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  contains  good 
schools,  6  churches,  1  bank,  a  newspaper,  2  hotels,  wool- 
len-mills, a  foundry,  flouring  mills,  1  brewery,  3  extensive 
grain-warehouses,  and  stores.  Pop.  1344. 
J.  F.  CLOUGH,  ED.  &  PUB.  "  MO.VROEVILLE  SPECTATOR." 

Monroeville,  a  v.  of  Brush  Creek  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  0. 
Pop.  82. 

Monro'via,  post-v.  of  Monroe  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  348. 

.M  oils,  town  of  Belgium,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Ilainaut,  on  the  Trouille.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  has  a 
beautiful  cathedral  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  a  very 
interesting  town-house  built  in  1443,  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  lace,  earthenware,  and  tobacco,  and  carries 
on  considerable  trade.  Pop.  27,764.. 

Monseli'ce,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Padua,  about 
14  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Padua.  This  is  a  walled  town, 
pleasantly  situated,  and  of  considerable  historic  interest. 
Pop.  in  1874,  9765. 

Mon'soti,  post-tp.  of  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.,  20  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Dover,  is  the  seat  of  Monson  Academy.  Pop. 
604. 

Monson,  post-tp.  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  New 
London  Northern  R.  R.  The  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R. 
passes  through  the  N.  part  of  the  town.  It  is  80  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Boston,  has  valuable  quarries  of  gneiss,  6 
woollen-factories,  a  national  bank,  large  manufactures  of 
hats  and  bonnets,  3  churches,  a  prosperous  academy,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  State  primary  school  for  the  children 
of  paupers  who  are  not  citizens.  Pop.  3204. 

Monsoon'  [Port.  nioHcao,  from  Arabic  mausim,  ''sea- 
son "],  a  tropical  wind  which  in  the  Indian  Ocean  blows 
half  the  year  from  one  point  of  the  compass,  and  for  the 
remaining  half  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  causes  of 
the  monsoon  have  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  but  they 
are  generally  referred  to  the  same  meteorological  phenom- 
ena as  the  trade-winds ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  identical. 
Monsoons  rarely  coincide  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  their  most  usual  directions  being  N.  W.,  S.  W., 
N.  E.,  and  S.  E. 

Monstrelet',  de  (EXGUERRAND),  b.  at  Cambrai  about 
1390;  was  provost  of  his  native  city  and  bailiff  of  Wallain- 
court,  and  d.  there  July  20,  1453.  He  wrote  a  Chroniqne, 
narrating  the  history  of  France  from  1400  (at  which  point 


Froissart  stops)  to  1444.  Latest  edition  by  L.  Douet- 
d'Arey  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1857-0:!):  English  translation  by 
Thomas  Johnes  (13  vols.,  London,  1810). 

Monstrosity,  in  natural  history.  See  TERATOLOGY, 
by  ('.  G.  FISHER,  M.  D. 

Monsumina'iio,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Lucca, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  which  stands  a  ruinous  castle. 
The  chief  interest  of  this  town  is  a  grotto  or  cave  that  fur- 
nishes natural  vapor-baths,  much  frequented  for  rheumatic 
affections.  Pop.  in  1M74,  0733. 

Montagna'iia,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Padua,  about 
9  miles  S.  W.  of  Kste.  The  wails  of  this  town,  with  their 
grand  square  towers  and  citadel,  are  a  fine  monument  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Pop.  in  1874,  9178. 

Montagnards'  [Fr., "  mountaineers  "],  or  simply  The 
Mountain,  in  the  first  French  Revolution  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  ultra-democratic  members  of  the  National 
Convention,  so  called  because  they  originally  sat  in  the  high- 
est seats  of  the  hall.  The  Girondists  were,  in  distinction, 
called  the  Plain ;  and  after  their  destruction  the  lower  part 
of  the  house  was  called  the  Marsh  (Jtarais),  and  was  occu- 
pied by  the  undistinguished  rabble  of  Jacobins,  the  leaders 
retaining  the  high  seats. 

Mon'tagu  (BASIL),  b.  in  London  April  24,  1770,  was  a 
natural  son  of  the  earl  of  Sandwich  by  an  actress.  Miss 
Ray  or  Wray,  who  was  shot  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  in 
1779  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackman,  a  rejected  admirer.  He 
graduated  at  Cambridge  1790;  was  soon  after  called  to  the 
bar  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  acquired  a  large  and  profitable  prac- 
tice in  London,  chiefly  in  bankruptcy  cases.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  literary  circle  of  which  Coleridge  was  the  chief 
ornament,  and  was  carried  away  by  the  social  theories  of 
William  Godwin  to  such  a  degree  that  he  contemplated  re- 
tiring from  a  profession  believed  to  be  prejudicial  to  soci- 
ety, but  was  dissuaded  from  carrying  out  his  purpose  by 
Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner of  bankruptcy,  and  exerted  himself  successfully 
through  a  series  of  years  to  procure  the  reform  of  the  law 
concerning  bankruptcy,  which  was  then  highly  objection- 
able. Under  the  new  law  he  became  accountant-general 
of  bankruptcy,  compelled  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  in- 
terest on  deposits  ordered  by  a  court  of  bankruptcy,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  .his  advocacy  of  other  reforms, 
especially  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  for  minor 
offences.  He  was  a  voluminous  author,  having  published 
40  volumes  and  left  in  MS.  100  more.  His  principal  pro- 
fessional work  was  a  Digest  of  the  Bankrupt  Law*,  but  he 
is  best  known  as  the  careful  editor  of  the  Worts  of  Francis 
Bacon  (16  vols.,  1825-34),  of  which  the  last  volume  contains 
a  Life  of  Bacon.  D,  at  Boulogne,  France,  Nov.  27,  1851. 

Montagu  (EDWARD  WORTLEY),  son  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Mary,  b.  at  Wharncliffe,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  Oct., 
1713  ;  was  placed  at  Westminster  School,  but  ran  away 
three  times,  making  a  voyage  once  as  a  cabin-boy  to  Spain ; 
was  elected  in  1747  to  Parliament,  but  had  to  resign  on  ac- 
count of  debt ;  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  imprisoned  on 
account  of  gambling  transactions;  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  Italy ;  travelled  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  professed  to 
be  converted  to  Mohammedanism ;  and  was  returning  to 
England  when  he  d.  at  Padua,  Italy,  May  2,  1776.  In  in- 
fancy he  had  been  the  first  English  child  inoculated  for 
smallpox.  He  published  some  papers  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  and  a  volume  of  Reflections  on  the  Jtise  and 
Fall  of  the  Ancient  Republics  (1759),  of  which  the  author- 
ship was  claimed  by  his  tutor.  The  eccentric  career  of  Ed- 
ward Montagu  was  related  by  himself  in  an  Autobioyraphy 
first  published  in  1869. 

Montagu  (ELIZABETH  Robinson),  b.  at  York,  Eng- 
land, Oct.  2,  1720;  was  married  in  1742  to  Edward  Mon- 
tagu, grandson  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  cousin 
of  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  the  husband  of  Lady  Mary, 
and  being  possessed  of  wealth,  ambition,  and  some  literary 
talent,  became  a  celebrated  leader  of  London  society  in  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  She  gave  a  famous 
annual  dinner  on  May  Day  to  the  London  chimney-sweeps, 
and  her  magnificent  residence  in  Portland  Square  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  so-called  "  Blue-stocking  Club,"  and 
figures  largely  in  the  diaries  of  the  period.  Mrs.  Montagu 
wrote  three  of  the  Dialogue*  of  the  Dead  published  in  the 
4th  ed.  of  Lord  Lyttolton's  work  bearing  that  title  (1765), 
and  an  Essay  on  the  Writinys  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare 
compared  with  the  Greek  and  French  Dramatic  Poets  (1769), 
but  is  best  known  by  her  Correspondence,  of  which  4  vols. 
have  been  edited  by  her  nephew.  D.  at  London  Aug.  25, 
1800.  (See  her  Life,  by  Dr.  Doran,  entitled  A  Lady  of  the 
Last  Century,  1872.) 

Montagu  (MARY  WORTLEY),  LADY,  b.  at  Thoresby, 
Notts,  England,  in  1690,  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kings- 
ton, was  second  cousin  on  her  mother's  side  to  the  novelist 
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Fielding.  She  was  even  in  childhood  a  favorite  in  society 
from  her  wit  and  beauty.  In  1712  she  married  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Wortlcy  Montagu, 'without  her  father's  consent.  In 
1716  she  went  to  Constantinople  with  her  htislmnd.  then 
ambassador  to  the  Porte.  In  1717  she  made  a  successful 
trial  of  inoculation  for  smallpox  upon  her  only  son — a 
practice  common  in  the  East,  but  unknown  before  her  time 
in  Western  Europe.  Her  successful  introduction  of  small- 
pox inoculation  into  England  was  accomplished  in  spite  of 
great  opposition  and  personal  abuse  from  all  classes.  After 
her  return  to  England  followed  her  bitter  quarrel  with 
Pope,  who  had  been  her  friend.  In  17:!'.'  she  left  her  hus- 
band, and  rc-'idcd  chiefly  in  Italy.  D.  in  England  of  can- 
cer Aug.  21,  1702.  She  wrote  much  that  was  never  pub- 
lished, but  is  remembered  chiefly  for  her  brilliant  Letters, 
written  during  her  travels. 

Mon'tague,  county  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  by  the  Red 
River,  which  separates  it  from  the  Indian  Territory.  Area. 
900  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  and  deficient  in  wood  and 
water,  but  is  adapted  to  pasturage.  Stock-raising  is  the 
leading  pursuit.  The  bottom-lands  along  the  Red  River 
are  very  fertile,  and  produce  grain.  Cap.  Montague.  Pop. 
890. 

Montague*  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  River,  on  the  Vermont  and  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Xew  London  Northern  H.  Rs.,  4  miles 
E.  of  Greenfield,  contains  the  new  and  thriving  village-  "C 
TCRXF.R'S  FALLS  and  MII.LKU'S  FALLS  (which  sec>.  lia- 
great  water-power  and  manufactures  of  paper,  paper-pulp, 
cutlerv,  machinery,  cotton  goods,  etc.,  a  natinniil  and  a 
savings  bank.  5  churches,  and  a  high  school.  Kino  crops 
of  tobacco  are  here  produced.  Pop.  2221. 

Montague*  post-v.  of  Oeeanatp.,  Muskegon  CO..  Mich., 
on  White  Lake  ami  on  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake 
Shore  R.  R.,  has  some  commerce,  1  hotel,  and  2  weekly 
newspapers. 

Montague,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sussex  eo.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Delaware  River,  contains  XEWTON  (which  see).  Pop.  932. 

Montague,  post-tp.  of  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.    Pop.  71*. 

Montague,  post-v.,  county-scat  of  Montague  eo.,  Tex., 
8.",  miles  \V.  of  Bonham. 

Montague  (CHARLES).     See  HALIFAX,  EARL  OF. 

Montague  (WILLIAM  LEWIS),  A.  M.,  b.  atBelchcrtown. 
Mass.,  Apr.  6,  18:!l  :  graduated  at  Amherst  Colle-i 
taught  Latin  and  Greek  at  Williston  Seminary  1855-57; 
was  tutor  in  Amherst  College  from  1857  to  1802.  when  he 
became  associate  professor  of  Latin  ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  French  and  librarian  ISlil,  ami  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  (additional)  1868.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
1880  ;  spent  two  years  (1865-6(5  and  1871-72)  in  study  and 
travel  in  Europe  ;  published  a  Mannnlof  Itnlim,  <;  r>i,,,,n>ir 
(1870),  and  a  Comparatire  Grammar  of  the  .SymmaA  Lan- 
IS73). 

Montaigne',  de  (MICHEL  EVQIIEM),  b.  Feb.  28,  1533, 
at  the  chateau  Montaigne,  near  Bergerac,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Dordogne ;  studied  law  at  Bordeaux,  anil  was 
appointed  councillor  in  the  Parliament  of  that  city  in 
1554.  He  early  obtained  a  great  reputation  for  saga- 
city and  integrity,  but  he  had  no  inclination  for  public 
business,  and  after  his  father's  death  in  1569  retired  to  his 
chateau,  and  occupied  himself  with  philosophical  studies 
and  meditations.  In  1580  he  published  the  first  two  books 
of  his  Kunnin,  and  in  the  same  year  ho  undertook  a  jour- 
ney through  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  Italy;  a  journal 
which  he  kept  on  this  tour  was  found  two  centuries  after 
his  death  in  the  family  archives,  and  published  at  Paris  in 
1774  by  Gucrlon,  under  the  title  Jmirnal  (lit  Vnyaije  de 
Michel  Mtmtftiyne  en  ftalie,  par  la  Suitse  ft  I'Allemaqne.  In 
1581  the  citizens  of  Bordeaux  chose  htm  mayor  of  the  city, 
which  position  he  held  for  four  years ;  and  he  kept  order 
and  peace  in  the  place,  although  the  terrible  feuds  between 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  raged  all  around.  Ho 
had  also  some  influence  at  court,  and  acted  several  times 
as  a  mediator  between  the  leaders  of  the  different  political 
and  religious  parties,  he  himself  being  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  questions  at  issue,  and,  on  account  of  the  stoical  cast 
of  his  character,  very  independent.  The  third  book  of  his 
Enait  he  published  in  1588.  D.  at  Montaigne  Sept.  I:;, 
1592.  Subsequently,  the  E»»ais  were  republished  very 
frequently,  and  translated  into  most  European  languages. 
One  of  the  best  editions  is  that  by  J.  V.  Le  Clerc  (Paris, 
1805).  A  copy  of  Florio's  English  translation  (1603),  con- 
taining Shakspcare's  autograph,  and  the  only  book  known 
to  have  been  owned  by  him,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Itaylc  St.  John  has  given  an  interesting  biography  of  him 
(London,  1857). 

Montajo'ne,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence. 
There  is  a  mineral  spring  here,  believed  to  possess  im- 
portant medical  properties.  Pop.  in  1874,  10,556. 


Montalbod'do,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Aneona. 
This  town  is  situated  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Otstru. 
Pop.  in  1S74,  51)03. 

Montalci'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Siena.  Its 
mineral  springs  arc  held  to  be  efficacious,  especially  for 
Ciitarrhal  affections.  Pop.  in  1874,  S71I. 

Monta'le,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  G  miles 
E.  of  Pistoia.  Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of 
Montemurlo.  of  the  ninth  century,  once  an  object  of  fierce 
contention  between  Florence  and  Pistoia.  Pop.  8218. 

Montalembert',  de  (CHARLES  FORBES  KKNK  DE  TRY- 
ON),  COUNT,  grandson  of  the  engineer  Montalembert.  b.  in 
London  .May  2!i,  IslO:  was  educated  at  the  College  St. 
Barbe,  Paris  ;  became  in  1K30,  with  I.amennais  ami  La- 
cordaire,  one  of  the  founders  of  L'Ai-inif.  a  democratic 
periodical,  but  the  papal  censure  which  followed  caused 
Montalembert  to  join  himself  more  clo.-cly  to  the  I'ltra- 
montanc  party.  Among  his  numerous  writings  the  most 
important  are  the  /,//'*•  <>f  ,SV.  fctizubfth  af  l/ini'/<n'i/  i  l,s;^- 
36),  \  (it><{ii/ iHi/i  mitt  C«th"l  ifixm  in  Art  (Is.'Iil),  ami  espe- 
cially 7V,,:  M,,,,l.-»  „/  ll,r  \V,;t  llSlill  teg.,  6  TOls.).  Mont- 

alembert  opposed  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility,  but 
submitted  on  his  deathbed,  lie  d.  Mar.  l:',.  1*711. 

Montalembert,  de  (MARC  REXE),  MAIHJI  is.  b.  at 
Angoulcme,  France.  July  I  .">,  1714:  d.  l.MHi.  Descended 
from  a  noble  family,  be  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  served  at  the  sieges  of  Kelil  and  Phillips- 
burg  and  in  the  war  with  Bohemia.  SII!>M  <|iientlv  he  en- 
gaircd  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon  for  the  French  navy. 
At  the  age  of  sixty-two  he  began  to  publish  his  great 
work,  Ln  Fortification  pcrpGuK&tlmref  <»<  /'.I/'  '///,. ,*>'/' 
sii/it'r/' tu-  il  r«lf> ',)«//".  The  list-  of  the  casemate  in  sunie 
of  its  forms  goes  baek  to  A lliet t  1  'iirer  and  San  M iehcli,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  si  \teentli  eentiu  y.  and  it  was  resorted 
tn  by  Vauban  in  his  second  and  third  M  stems,  of  which 
the  tower-bastions  arc  cascmatcd  throughout,  lint  it  was, 
I  tin-  M'lntalcmbcrt,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  to  give  it  an  extraordinary  ile\  elnpineiit, 
and  to  make  the  casemate  the  essential  element  of  a  system 
of  fortification.  This  ••  nio-t  intrepid  of  authors  upon  forti- 
fication" (so  styled  by  Chasseloup)  boldly  attempted  to  ap- 
ply to  his  art  the  same  principles  by  which  .Napoleon  won  his 
victories — the  concentration  of  superior  forces  upon  deci- 
sive points.  This  concentration  he  elleeted.  and  could  only 
effect,  by  the  use  of  casemates,  upon  which,  numerous  and 
well  constructed,  he  liases  all  the  strength  of  his  fortilica- 
tions.  Rejected  by  the  French,  the  principles  of  Mont- 
alembert ha\e  I n  Dud*  the  basis  of  the  modern  German, 

or  "polygonal,"  s\>tem.  For  sea-coast  fortification  the 
casemates  of  Montalembert  had  a  singular  applicability, 
and  he  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  writer  who  has  seen 
in  this  branch  of  the  art  a  subject  of  particular  treatment, 
and  who  has  given  special  designs  for  forts  and  batteries 
"for  the  defence  of  ports."  Notwithstanding  that  the 
French  corps  of  engineers  rejected  the  system  in  its  in- 
tcn.lcd  application,  and  disclaimed,  as  an  engineer,  its 
author,  it  nevertheless  constructed  in  I7S6,  for  the  defence 
of  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg,  forts  which  are  in  rcalitv  al- 
most copied  from  his  designs.  European  nations  followed 
the  example,  and  the  universal  "  casematcd  "  forts  or  bat- 
teries which  frown  upon  the  waters  of  almost  every  im- 
portant sea-port  in  the  world  are  legitimate  offspring  of 
the  thought  of  Montalembert.  The  n-i-ent  immense  devel- 
opment of  artillery  power  has  modified  construction  and 
introduced  iron  to  a  certain  extent  in  place  of  masonry; 
yet  the  "casematcd"  battery  still  prevails.  See  I  ito.\ 
PLATING.)  J.  (i.  BARNARD. 

Montal'to  Uffn'go  [prob.  I'/uijum}.  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  province  of  Coscnza,  known  during  the  18th  century 
as  the  seat  of  the  Academy  of  the  Invalid!.  Pop.  60'J5. 

Montalvan',  de  (Ji-AX  I'EUKZ),  b.  at  Madrid.  Spain, 
in  1602;  became  in  youth  intimate  with  Lope  de  Vega, 
under  whose  guidance  he  began  to  write  for  the  theatre  at 
the  age  of  sc\cntccn  :  was  ordained  a  priest  in  H12."i,  and 
wrote  nearly  100  plays,  but  excessive  literary  work  deprived 
him  of  reason  in  1037,  and  lie  d.  at  Madrid  in  .June.  [o-s. 

Montalvano  lonico,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Potenza.  Its  chief  industry  is  in  the  produce  of 
silk  and  honey.  Pop.  in  1S74,  6226. 

Monta'na  Ter'ritory  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
British  possessions.  I-],  by  l>akota.  S.  by  Wyoming  and 
Idaho,  and  W.  by  Idaho,  the  western  boundary  running 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Bitter  Root  Range  of  mountains. 
It  was  organized  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1863,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1S7U  contained  a  population  of 
39,895.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  14°  6'  (the  gi 
part  having  for  its  southern  boundary  the  parallel  of  45°) 
and  411°  N.  hit.,  and  between  the  meridians  of  I»l:  and  116° 
W.  Ion.  Area,  143,776  square  mile?,  or  92,016,640  acres. 
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Fui-e  of  fhf  Oottntfyt  tfounitt&Uj  Rivers.  Lake*,  etc. — As  its 
name  indicates,  it  is  a  mountainous  country,  in  which  there 
are  some  fine  valleys,  and  has  an  abundance  of  timber, 
such  as  pine,  spruce,  cottonwood,  and  aspen.  The  streams 
are  skirted  with  dense  thickets,  in  which  at  the  proper 
season  there  is  found  plenty  of  serviceberries,  currants,  and 
goosebcn  irs. 

In  this  tl  Land  of  the  Mountain?,"  or  Toy-a-be  .S7t  or /,•-»(/>, 
as  the  Snake  Indians  call  it,  there  is  a  loneliness,  silence, 
and  sublime  grandeur  that  is  exceedingly  impressive. 
Every  one  feels  it  when  entering  the  Territory,  and  it  seems 
to  hold  them  ever  afterward.  The  solitudes  are  so  pro- 
found, the  mountain-heights  so  awe-inspiring  in  their  mag- 
nificent proportion),  that  man  is  overpowered  by  them.  No 
noises  break  upon  the  air;  even  the  birds  and  animals  are 
mute.  Above,  there  is  a  sky  of  serene  beauty,  and  all  around 
an  atmosphere  that  is  purity  itself.  No  noisome  exhala- 
tions from  stagnant  pools  and  decaying  vegetation  are  en- 
countered, nor  is  there  anything  to  mar  the  harmony  of 
the  scene.  On  every  hand  rise  gigantic  peaks,  many  of 
them  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  away  off  in  the 
distance  may  be  traced  the  sinuous  courses  of  rivers  and 
streams,  whose  banks  are  bordered  with  thick  growths  of 
trees  and  bushes. 

In  the  Territory  is  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, with  many  detached  spurs,  the  Bitter  Root  range, 
the  Judith,  and  the  Belt  Mountains  S.  of  the  Great  Palls 
of  the  Missouri  River.  The  principal  streams  are  the  Gal- 
latin,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  rivers,  here  called  the  "  Three 
Forks,"  which  unite  and  form  the  Missouri  River.  The 
heads  of  these  streams  are  in  the  mountains,  where  there 
are  many  beautiful  lakes,  surrounded  with  pine  trees,  once 
the  favorite  haunt  of  the  aborigines.  Besides  these  arc  the 
Yellowstone,  Mussel-shell,  Milk,  Teton,  Sun,  and  Maria's 
rivers,  and  numberless  other  smaller  streams,  thus  render- 
ing Montana  one  of  the  best- watered  portions  of  the  Union. 
The  water-power  here  is  inexhaustible.  Some  of  the  water- 
courses which  flow  down  the  sides  of  its  mountains  empty 
through  the  Missouri  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  others 
through  Clark's  fork  of  the  Columbia  River  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Flathead  Lake  is  the  only  considerable 
lake  in  the  Territory.  Toward  its  southern  boundary  it 
dips  down  into  that  remarkable  region,  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  a  part  of  which  is  within  its  limits. 

Oeol'ii/i/  KIII/  .V/V/K-cK^i'/i/. — The  geology  of  the  Territory 
is  considerably  involved,  the  central  portion  being  much 
disturbed  by  upheaval  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  dikes 
and  faults.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory  is  Ter- 
tiary, almost  to  the  meridian  of  108°  W. ;  this  is  followed, 
as  we  proceed  westward,  by  a  broad  Cretaceous  tract,  oc- 
casionally projecting  through  the  Tertiary  farther  E.,  hav- 
ing several  tracts  of  Eozoic  or  archaic  rocks,  surrounded 
in  all  cases  by  a  narrow  belt  of  Silurian.  W.  of  this  is  a 
strip  of  varying  width  of  Triassic  and  Jurassic  rocks,  with 
frequent  upheavals  of  archaic  formations,  with  their  Silu- 
rian rings  or  borders  ;  then  a  narrow  Silurian  belt  strange- 
ly contorted  ;  and  still  farther  W.,  extending  to  and  beyond 
the  Bitter  Root  mountain-range,  Eozoic  rocks,  with  a  few 
patches  of  Silurian  and  Tertiary  deposits  in  the  valley  and 
basin  of  the  Bitter  Root  River. 

Mineral*. — Gold  has  been  found  in  every  portion  of  the 
Territory,  and  considerable  settlements  were  made  in  Deer 
Lodge  Valley  and  in  Confederate  Gulch,  where  the  town  of 
Diamond  City  sprang  into  existence.  The  "diggings" 
were  found  to  be  so  numerous  that  the  miners  readily 
abandoned  one  locality  to  go  to  another.  In  addition  to 
the  placers,  gold-bearing  lodes  were  found  which  could 
only  be  worked  by  machinery  and  mills ;  both  of  which 
were  brought  in  after  a  long  journey  by  steamboat  up  the 
Missouri  River  to  Fort  Benton,  and  thence  carried  by  ox- 
trains  to  their  places  of  destination.  Some  of  the  first  gold 
was  found  in  Alder  Gulch,  the  present  site  of  Virginia  City. 
At  first  there  seemed  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  gold  which 
could  be  taken  out.  and  the  total  actually  mined  is  said  to 
have  been  worth  over  $25,000,000.  But  constant  working 
decreased  the  supply,  although  portions  of  the  gulch  are 
yet  worked  with  very  considerable  profit.  The  gold-region 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bannock  City  was  discovered  in 
1861.  Not  long  after  it  was  found  at  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
the  present  site  of  Helena,  which  was  found  to  be  richer 
even  than  Alder  Gulch.  Silver  ore  was  also  found,  as  well 
as  iron  and  coal.  After  a  time  the  mining  excitement 
measurably  died  away,  or  perhaps  men  pursued  the  occu- 
pation of  mining  more  sedately  and  carefully,  and  with- 
out expecting  such  large  returns.  Lignite,  copper,  and 
petroleum  are  also  among  the  mineral  products. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — The  mountains  of  Montana  are 
usually  well  covered  with  forests,  but  the  trees  are,  if  de- 
ciduous, almost  exclusively  willow,  poplar,  and  cottonwood; 
and  if  evergreen,  pine,  spruce,  fir,  cedar,  and  balsam. 
There  is  very  little  hardwood  timber  in  the  Territory. 
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Grass  and  flowers  of  great  beauty  abound  in  the  valleys. 
As  a  grazing  country  this  will  always  maintain  a  high 
rank,  the  "  bunch-grass,"  so  excellent  for  cattle,  covering 
all  the  hillsides  and  plains.  Indeed,  many  herds  are  turned 
out  in  the  autumn  to  get  their  own  living  through  the  win- 
ter, and  spring-time  finds  them  not  only  in  good  condition, 
but  in  reality  first-rate  beef. 

Zoology. — Great  herds  of  deer,  elk,  mountain-sheep,  and 
antelope  exist  and  thrive  in  the  mountains  and  on  the  plains 
and  foot-hills  of  the  mountain-ranges.  The  moose  is  often 
found  in  the  mountain-gorges.  Beaver,  otter,  marten,  gray 
wolves,  badgers,  bears,  and  mink  are  found  in  the  forests 
and  streams,  and  were  in  former  times  much  sought  after. 
Herds  of  buffalo  roam  through  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Territory  and  S.  of  the  Yellowstone  River.  The  Indians 
have  annual  hunts  after  these  animals,  using  their  skins 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  and  their  flesh  for  winter  food. 
In  the  mountain-streams  may  be  found  salmon  and  brook- 
trout  and  graylings. 

The  climate  of  Montana  is  milder  than  that  of  States 
farther  K.  in  the  same  latitude.  The  annual  mean  tem- 
perature ranges  from  44°  to  48°.  The  mountainous  por- 
tions, on  account  of  their  great  elevations,  are  colder,  but 
in  some  of  the  sheltered  valleys  the  climate  is  pleasant 
during  the  whole  year.  At  Fort  Benton,  lat.  47°  52',  Ion. 
110°  40',  elevation  2674  feet,  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture was  41.97°;  of  spring,  43.20°;  of  summer,  f>7.7°;  of 
autumn,  41.6°;  of  winter,  15.4°.  At  Fort  Owen,  on  the 
Bitter  Root  River,  lat.  about  46°  30',  Ion.  114°  8'  W.,  3284 
feet  above  the  sea,  mean  temperature  of  spring  was  48° ; 
of  summer,  69.50°;  of  autumn,  45.50°;  of  winter,  24.75°; 
and  of  the  year  46.75°.  At  Deer  Lodge  City,  lat.  46°  22', 
Ion.  112°  50'  W.,  elevation  4768  feet,  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  spring  was  41.50°;  of  summer,  63°;  of  autumn, 
43.16°;  of  winter,  20.50°;  and  of  the  year,  41.20°.  The 
climate  is  very  dry.  The  annual  rainfall  at  Fort  Benton 
is  but  12.17  inches,  and  it  is  much  the  same  over  most  of 
the  Territory,  though  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains 
receive  about  16  inches.  Irrigation  is  practicable  and  easy 
in  most  of  the  arable  lands. 

Agricultural  Products  and  Pursuits. — The  valleys  in  the 
mountain-region  are  generally  rich  and  productive,  and 
are  considerably  in  demand  for  farm-lands.  In  1870  there 
were  139,537  acres  of  land  taken  up  in  farms,  of  which 
84,674  acres  were  improved  and  54,863  unimproved.  The 
value  of  farms  was  $729,193,  and  of  farming  implements, 
8145,438.  The  value  of  farm  productions  for  the  year  was 
$1,676,660;  of  animals  slaughtered,  $169,092;  of  home 
manufactures,  $155,357.  Wages  paid  to  farm-laborers, 
$325,213.  Of  wheat,  181,184  bushels  were  raised,  149,367 
bushels  of  oats,  85,756  bushels  of  barley,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  other  cereals;  18,727  tons  of  hay,  600  pounds 
of  tobacco,  91,477  bushels  of  potatoes,  2414  bushels  of  peas 
and  beans.  The  value  of  live-stock  in  the  Territory  was 
$1,818,693,  and  consisted  of  5289  horses,  475  mules,  12,432 
milch  cows,  24,306  other  cattle,  2024  sheep,  2599  swine. 
All  these  products  and  the  live-stock  have  materially  in- 
creased within  the  past  five  years. 

Manufacture*. — These  are  at  present  few  and  simple.  In 
1870  the  Territory  had  201  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  701  hands,  all  men  except  4,  with  $1,794,300 
capital,  using  $1,316,331  of  raw  material,  and  producing 
goods  to  the  value  of  $2,494,511.  The  most  important  of 
these  manufactures  were  milled  quartz,  flour  and  meal, 
sawed  lumber,  and  malt  liquors. 

Mining. — This  has  been  mostly  confined  to  gold,  and 
placer,  hydraulic,  and  quartz  mining  are  all  practised. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  $100,000,000  in  gold  have  been 
taken  from  the  mines  of  Montana  since  their  discovery  in 
1861.  This  is  a  low  estimate,  and  probably  much  less  than 
the  real  sum.  Much  of  this  has  been  produced  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  hardship  and  peril.  Many  of  the  mines 
are  as  productive  as  ever,  though  the  placers  are  fast  be- 
coming exhausted.  Silver-mining  may  yet  prove  profit- 
able at  some  points  in  the  Territory. 

Jtdilrofids  and  Transportation. — Attheprescnttime  travel 
to  and  from  the  Territory  is  by  way  of  the  Pacific  R.  R.  to 
Corinne,  thence  N.  on  a  new  narrow-gauge  railroad,  and 
thence  by  stage-coach  to  Helena,  the  most  considerable  town 
in  the  Territory.  Freight  is  also  carried  up  over  this  road, 
instead  of  by  the  way  of  the  Missouri  River,  as  in  former 
years.  In  this  way  the  trip  is  rendered  comparatively  easy. 

Finances,  Rnnks,  etc. — The  real  and  personal  property 
of  Montana  in  1870  was  estimated  at  $15,184,522.  The 
assessed  valuation  w«s  $9.943,411,  personal  property  being 
largely  in  excess  of  real  estate.  The  Territory  had  in  Nov., 
1874,  6  national  banks,  of  which  1  was  closing;  the  other 
5  had  $350,000  capital.  $286,000  bonds  on  deposit,  §310,540 
circulation  issued,  $43,740  circulation  redeemed,  and 
S266.795  outstanding.  There  were  also  numerous  private 
banking-houses. 
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Population. — As  already  stated,  the  population  in  1870 
was  3(1,895;  of  these  18,306  were  whites,  183  colored,  1949  j 
Chinese.and  19,457  Indians,  of  whom  all  but  157  sustained 
tribal  relations.  Of  the  white  population,  12,616  were  na- 
tives and  7979  of  foreign  birth,  of  whom  about  3500  were 
from  Great  Britain  and  liritish  America,  1233  Germans, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Scandinavian  natives.  S. 
of  the  Yellowstone  there  is  a  large  reservation  set  apart 
for  the  use  of  the  Crow  Indians,  and  at  the  agency  lo- 
cated thereon  they  have  done  something  in  the  way  of 
fanning.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Pend  d'Oroilles, 
Blackfcet,  and  Bannock  Indians  in  the  Territory,  who 
sometimes  roam  over  immense  tracts  of  country  while 
hunting  and  fishing,  leading  the  vagabond  sort  of  life 
which  is  so  dear  to  them  and  so  adapted  to  their  natures. 

Eihir-nliiin.—ln  1870.  Montana  had  15  public  schools, 
with  46  teachers  and  1544  pupils  ;  1  academy,  with  8  teach- 
ers and  50  pupils;  and  8  other  schools,  with  11  teachers 
and  151  pupils.  Aside  from  these,  there  were  schools  for 
the  Indians  on  the  reservations,  conducted  by  the  mis- 
sionaries,of  different  denominations,  some  of  them  very 
successful.  In  1874  the  Territorial  legislature  passed  a 
good  school  law.  In  Oct.,  1873,  there  were  90  schools,  91 
districts  organized;  3517  children  of  school  age,  of  whom 
1881  were  attending  school ;  50  male  and  49  female  teach- 
ers, having  an  average  compensation  of  $68.41  per  month  ; 
11  private  schools,  with  149  scholars  ;  value  of  school- 
houses,  $21,192,  and  amount  of  annual  expenditure  for 
school  purposes,  s.;:;.  I  til. 50. 

X'-impnpert. — There  were  6  newspapers  in  the  Territory 
in  1870,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  12,200  copies. 

Churrlir*. — In  1870.  Montana  had  15  churches,  11  church 
edifices,  3850  sittings.  S!i'.i,:>,00  of  church  property.  Of 
these.  1  was  Christian;  2  Episcopal,  with  1  church  edifice. 
700  sittings,  $5500  of  church  property:  7  were  Mrthodist, 
with  5  church  edifices,  1450  sittings,  $18,890  chur<-h  prop- 
erty;  5  Roman  Catholic,  with  5  churches,  Kim  sittings. 
and  $77,000  of  church  property.  In  1874,  there  wen  :', 
Episcopal  churches,  with  3  clergymen,  about  150  members; 
the  Roman  Catholics  had  3  churches,  20  stations.  5  priests. 
ami,  including  the  Indians,  about  2000  adherent  popula- 
tion ;  the  Methodists.  12  churches,  9  church  edifices,  a 
membership  of  570.  and  church  property  to  the  value  of 
$27,000  :  the  Presbyterians  had  5  churches,  3  ministers,  and 
260  members. 

Hiirernmenl,  Conttltnti'on,  and  Courts. — The  Territorial 
officers,  governor,  secretary  of  state,  district  attorney. 
surveyor-general,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  U.  S. 
commissioner,  and  treasurer,  are  all  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the.  I".  S.,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Semite. 
The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses — a  council  of  12 
members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  26  members^ — 
all  elected  by  the  people.  There  is  a  U.  S.  district  court, 
presided  over  by  one  district  judge  and  two  associate  jus- 
tires,  all  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Territory  is 
represented  in  Congress  by  a  delegate,  who  can  speak,  but 
not  vote. 

i':ninlle». — There  are  eleven  counties,  which  had  in  1870 
the  following  populations:  Heaver  Head.  722  ;  Big  Horn, 
38;  Chotoau,  517;  Dawson,  177:  Deer  Lodge.  r.cl7  :  (!al- 
hitin.  1578;  Jefferson,  1531  ;  Lewis  and  Clarke,  5040;  Mad- 
ison, 2684  ;  Meagher,  l.'iS7  :  Missmilu.  25">l. 

I'l-uii-t/iul  Tiiim*. — Virginia  City  is  the  capital  of  the 
Territory.  It  had  8fi7  inhabitants' in  1870,  but  had  10,000 
in  1862  or  18(13.  Helena  is  the  largest  town;  it  had  3106 
inhabitants  in  1870;  Deer  Lodge  City  had  788  inhabitants 
in  1870.  liozeman  City,  Bannock  City,  and  Diamond  City 
are  flourishing  towns. 

Hillary. — Montana  had  had  a  few  settlers,  mostly  trap- 
pers and  hunters  and  some  missionaries,  for  many  years 
before  its  organization  as  a  Territory,  but  its  growth  dates 
from  the  discovery  of  gold  there  in  1861.  It  was  a  part 
of  Idaho  Territory  till  May,  1864,  when  it  was  organized  as 
a  separate  Territory.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  people 
flocked  in  from  all  quarters,  and  during  the  winter  season 
there  was  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  insomuch  that  flour  at 
one  time  sold  in  Virginia  City  for  $100  in  gold  per  sack  of 
100  pounds.  Women  and  children  only  were  allowed  to  eat 
bread,  the  miners  living  on  beef,  which  was  plentiful  and 
good.  In  the  earlier  days  there  was  of  course  a  very  mixed 
population,  among  which  were  a  number  of  noted  robbers 
and  desperadoes,  who  at  one  time  seemed  to  have  complete 
possession  of  the  Territory.  This  state  of  things  continued 
until  the  respectable  portion  of  the  community  could  endure 
it  no  longer,  when  they  formed  themselves  into  an  organ- 
ization known  as  the  "  Vigilantes,"  who  administered  the 
law  without  partiality  or  favor,  and  many  a  miscreant  was 
hanged  by  them.  The  story  of  the  operations  of  the  Vig- 
ilantes will  always  be  considered  a  singular  chapter  in  the 
history  of  Montana.  It  was  formerly  a  favorite  hunt- 
ing-ground for  hunters  and  trappers,  and  Fort  Benton, 


on  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  is 
an  old  fur-trading  post,  now  occupied  by  U.  S.  troops. 
Eventually,  this  will  become  a  fine  State,  as  it  has  ample 
resources  of  every  kind,  and  is  capable  of  supporting  a 
large  population.  Its  wealth  of  gold  and  silver,  its  adapta- 
bility for  agriculture,  its  unsurpassed  water-power,  on  which 
there  can  be  an  unlimited  number  of  mills  and  manufac- 
tories, and  its  immense  coal-fields,  all  give  promise  of  a 
prosperous  future.  For  many  years  to  come  mining  will 
continue  to  be  a  profitable  pursuit,  engaging  the  attention 
of  many  people.  But  agriculture  and  stock-raising  will  bo 
successfully  carried  on,  and  Montana  will  take  its  position 
among  the  most  desirable  portions  of  our  country  as  a 
place  of  abode. 

Governors. 

Sidney  Egerton 18(i4-65I.Tamos  M.  Ashley 1sr,!)-70 

Francis  M..;Urher(act'g)..lR6o-6i>!Benjamin  F.  Potts 1870-76 

Green  Clay  Smith 1866-69! 

A.  G.  BRACKKTT.     REVISED  BY  L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

Montana,  la.     See  BOOSE,  la. 

Montana,  po.st.tp.  of  Labcttc  eo.,  Kan.,  has  several 
mills  and  abounds  in  coal.  Pop.  783. 

Montana,  post-tp.  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  508. 

Montandon,  post-v.  (called  also  INTKHSECTIOX  and 
LEWISBURG  JrxrTiox)  in  Chiliasquaque  tp..  Northumber- 
land co.,  Pa.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  W.  branch  of  the  Sns- 
quchanna,  opposite  Lewisburg,  and  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Eric  R.  R.  at  its  junction  with  the  Lewisburg  and 
Spruce  Creek  R.  R.,  9  miles  N.  of  Sunbury. 

Montanel'li  (GirsKi-rK).  1>.  at  Fueecchio,  in  Tuscany, 
in  1813;  d.  in  1X62.  He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  Pisa,  and  in  IS38  published  a  volume  of  poetry:  from 
1837  to  1839  practised  successfully  as  an  advocate,  and  in 
1848  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  and  eummcr-ial  law 
in  the  University  of  Pisa.  Even  before  ISIS  he  had  excited 
much  attention  l>y  his  proposed  liberal  reforms,  by  the  po- 
litieal  association  known  as  Fratelli  Italian!,  and  hy  the 
Italia,  a  journal  edited  by  him  at  Pisa  in  is  17  with  the 
motto  "  Riforma  e  Nazionalita."  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  in  1848  he  volunteered,  and  di-tingnishcd 
himself  by  his  valor.  A  report  of  his  death  I atne  cur- 
rent, and  he  was  universally  lamented.  Maz/.ini  wrote  a 
splendid  eulogy  upon  him.  He  was,  however,  only  severely 
wounded  and  a  prisoner.  On  his  return  to  Tuscany  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  constitutional  ministry,  ami  on  the 
flight  of  the  grand  duke  in  1S19  he  was  chosen  triumvir 
with  liucrrazzi  and  Mazzini.  At  this  time  he  exerted  him- 
self for  the  union  of  Tuscany  with  Rome.  While  he  was 
on  a  mission  to  Paris  the  restoration  took  place,  and  Mon- 
tanelli  remained  an  exile  until  isj'.i.  during  which  time  he 
published  two  volumes  of  memoirs  upon  the  events  in  Tus- 
cany. Among  his  poems  are  mentioned  with  praise  La 
Ti'iitmiiiiii;  and  a  tragedy  entitled  I'umma.  In  1S59  he  de- 
clared himself  for  the  autonomy  of  Tuscany,  rather  than 
for  the  unification  of  Italy.  /.'<  \itwa  Kum/ia,  a  journal 
founded  by  him,  was  the  special  organ  of  his  peculiar  po- 
litical ideas,  and  its  publication  ceased  at  his  death. 

Montanism.     See  MOVTASISTS. 

Mon'tani§t§,  an  early  Christian  sect,  the  followers  of 
Montanus  of  Pcpuzn  in  Phrygia.  lie  appears  to  have 
a  priest  of  Cybele,  was  converted  about  l.">0  A.  D., 
and  soon  after  began  to  fall  into  tit-  of  ecstasy  and  utter 
prophecies.  He  was  joined  by  two  women  (Ma.ximilla 
and  Pri-eilla)  of  wealth  and  high  social  position,  who  de- 
serted their  husbands  and  became  prophctc.-se.s.  Expelled 
from  the  Church,  he  set  up  for  himself,  organizing  a  body 
of  preachers  to  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  his  followers.  He  estaUi-hcd  a  singular  hierar- 
chy, consisting  of  (1)  a  patriarch,  residing  at  Pepuza, 
which  was  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  millennial  kingdom; 
(2)  cenoncs,  which  have  not  been  described:  (:>)  bishops. 
Orthodox  in  respect  to  the  cardinal  doctrines,  his  teach- 
ing, in  substance,  was  that  the  Mosaic  ami  Christian  dis- 
pensations having  failed  to  save  the  world,  a  new  revela- 
tion had  been  made  through  him  and  his  two  prophet' 
This  revelation  pertained  not  to  doctrine,  but  t<>  discipline. 
The  points  were — (1)  fasting,  at  first  two  and  afterwards 
three  annual  t'aMs  of  a  week,  instead  of  one  such  fast ;  (2) 
forbidding  second  marriages;  (3)  refusing  restoration  to 
such  as  had  been  guilty  of  murder,  adultery,  or  idolatry; 
(4)  requiring  the  veiling  of  virgins  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  Church.  The  novelty  was  not  in  the  things  themselves, 
which  were  already  popular,  but  in  preKcriliin;/  them  in 
obedience  to  what  was  claimed  to  be  a  new  express  revela- 
ti'.n.  The  system  was  received  at  lir-t  with  some  favor  at 
Rome.  Irenajus  of  Gaul  was  tolerant  towards  it.  But 
finally  it  was  treated  everywhere  as  a  heresy.  Its  strong- 
holds were  in  Asia  Minor  and  Northern  Africa  :  Tcrtullian 
was  its  ablest  champion.  Severe  laws  against  the  sect 
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wore  enacted  (Cwl.  Jutt.,  1 :  5  : 18-21)  as  late  as  530  and 
532  A.  D.  (The  original  sources  of  information  in  regard 
to  Montunism  are,  mainly,  Eusebius,  Hit!.,  v.  3,  14-19: 
Epiphanius,  UK,:,  48,  49;  and  22  of  the  37  Treat  iiet  of 
Tertullian.)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Montanus.     Sec  MONTAXISTS. 
>l oiitainis.  Arias.     See  ARIAS  MONTANUS. 
Montargis',  town   of  France,  in   the  department  of 
Loiret.  on  the  Loin;;,  has  manufactures  of  serges,  calicoes, 
and  cloth,  and  extensive  trade  in  wine,  wax,  honey,  saffron, 
and  wool.     Pop.  8010. 

Montauban',  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  government 
of  Tnrn-cKfaronnc,  on  the  Tarn,  is  an  old  but  well-built 
town,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  containing  a 
still  older  cathedral.  It  1ms  large  manufactures  of  beet- 
root sugar,  extensive  dyeworks,  breweries,  and  distilleries, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  was  one  of  the 
Protestant  strongholds  in  France,  and  has  a  nourishing 
Protestant  theological  school  with  7  professors.  Pop.  27,054. 
Montauk'  Point,  a  high,  fertile  headland,  the  ex- 
treme eastern  point  of  Long  Island,  is  a  part  of  the  town- 
ship of  East  Hampton,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  once  the 
scat  of  the  Montauk  Indians,  of  whom  a  few  representa- 
tives are  still  living.  It  has  a  stone  lighthouse  with  a 
flashing  white  light  of  the  first  order,  172  feet  above  the 
lea,  and  also  a  fog-trumpet;  lat.  41°  4'  13"  N.,  Ion.  71° 
51'  6"  W. 

Montbeliard',  an  old  but  well-built  town  of  the  de- 
partment of  Doubs,  France,  has  extensive  tanneries,  man- 
ufactures of  watches,  and  an  active  trade  in  wood,  timber, 
and  cheese.  Pop.  6479. 

Mont  Blanc  [Fr.,  "White  Mountain  "],  the  highest 
mountain  in  Europe,  except  Mt.  Elburz  in  the  Caucasus, 
is  a  part  of  the  Graian  Alps,  in  the  department  of  Haute- 
Savoie,  France.  It  covers  an  area  of  98  square  miles,  with 
the  Vale  of  Chamouni  on  the  W.  and  that  of  Ferret  on  the 
E.  side,  and  rises  into  a  plateau  1 1,500  feet  high,  whence 
it  splits  into  three  peaks,  of  which  the  highest,  La  Bosse 
du  Dromedairo,  forms  a  narrow  ridge  15,781  feet  high. 
The  snow-line  descends  to  the  height  of  8000  feet,  and  j 
from  its  thirty-six  glaciers  the  waters  are  carried  E.  | 
through  the  Dora  Baltea  to  the  Po,  and  W.  through  the 
Arve  to  the  Rhone.  It  was  ascended  for  the  first  time  in 
1786. 

Montbrison',  town  of  France,  department  of  Loire, 
on  the  Vizezy,  has  a  seminary  and  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  cold  mineral  springs  in  its  vicinity.  P.  7201. 
Montcalm',  county  in  the  N.  of  Quebec,  Canada,  sep- 
arated at  its  S.  E.  extremity  from  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
L'Assomption  co.  It  produces  much  grain,  live-stock,  and 
lumber.  Cap.  St.  Julienne.  Pop.  12,742. 

Montcalm,  county  of  the  S.  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
Area,  720  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  level,  well  timbered, 
and  productive.  Stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. Lumber  and  brick  are  largely  manufactured,  and 
building-stone  is  quarried.  Bituminous  coal  has  been 
found.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Detroit  Lansing 
and  Lake  Michigan  R.  K.  Cap.  Staunton.  Pop.  13,629. 
Montcalm,  tp.  of  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1006. 
Montcalm,  de  (Louis  JOSEPH  SAINT  VERAN),  MAR- 
QUIS, b.  near  Nismes,  France,  in  1712.  Descended  from  a 
noble  family,  he  received  a  careful  education,  and  at  four- 
teen years  of  age  entered  the  army,  and  was  distinguished 
in  Italy,  Bohemia,  and  Germany,  attaining  the  rank  of 
colonel.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  French  troops  in  Canada,  anil  three  months  after 
his  arrival  captured  Fort  Ontario  (Oswego),  and  a  year 
later  Fort  William  Henry  (Lake  George) ;  in  July,  1758,  he 
occupied  Fort  Ticonderoga,  where  he  successfully  repulsed 
a  quadruple  British  force  under  Abercrombie.  To  protect 
Quebec,  threatened  by  the  forces  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  Montcalm 
assembled  the  main  body  of  his  troops  on  the  Montmo- 
rency,  where  (July  31,  1759)  he  repulsed  Wolfe,  who.  re- 
tiring, secretly  reached  (Sept.  13)  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham, in  rear  of  the  army  of  Montcalm.  With  numbers 
nearly  equal,  Montcalm  gave  battle  to  the  British,  but, 
though  displaying  the  utmost  personal  bravery,  his  troops 
gave  way,  and  were  entirely  routed  by  a  charge  which  fol- 
lowed. Wolfe  fell  rejoicing  in  his  victory,  while  Mont- 
calm,  who  had  received  a  fata.1  wound,  d.  the  following 
day,  exulting  that  he  should  not  live  to  see  the  surrender 
of  Quebec.  A  monument  stands  in  Quebec  to  the  memory 
of  the  two  heroes. 

Mont  Cenis',  a  remarkable  mountain-pass  of  the 
Alps,  is  situated  on  the  boundary  between  the  Italian 
province  of  Turin  and  the  French  department  of  Savoie, 
at  the  junction  of  the  (Jraian  and  fottinn  Alps.  It  forms 
a  plateau  6773  feet  high,  with  a  peak  11,451  feet  high.  In 


1S03-10,  Napoleon  I.  laid  an  elegant  and  comfortable  car- 
riage-road over  the  plateau,  connecting  France  with  Italy. 
In  1867  a  railway,  on  the  Fell  system,  was  carried  overtho 
pass,  running  for  the  most  part  by  the  side  of  the  cnrriage- 
road.  It  never  paid  well,  and  was  discontinued  in  IS71, 
with  a  loss  to  the  shareholders  of  their  entire  capital,  about 
£640,000.  The  famous  tunnel  was  begun  in  Aug..  1857, 
completed  Dec.  25,  1870,  and  opened  for  traffic  in  Sept., 
1871.  It  is  8  miles  long,  lacking  only  30  yards.  Its  N. 
end  is  31)42  feet  above  the  sea,  its  S.  end  4380,  and  the 
middle  about  15  feet  higher  than  the  S.end.  The  cost  was 
£3,000,000.  Trains  run  through  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
(See  FREJUS,  COL  DE.)  REVISED  BY  R.  D.  Hm-min  K. 

Montclair,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  X.  J.,  on  the 
Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  has  2  hotels. 
Pop.  2853. 

Mont-de-Marsan',  town  of  France,  department  of 
Landes,  manufactures  blankets,  sailcloth,  and  leather,  and 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  oil,  wool,  and 
grain.  Pop..  8455. 

Mont  de  Piete  [Fr.  for  "  mount  of  piety  :"  It.  Mnnle 
di  Piettt],  an  institution  for  the  loaning  of  money  at  a  low 
interest  to  the  poor,  pledges  being  taken  for  security.  The 
earliest  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Padua,  founded  in  1491 
in  opposition  to  the  usurious  practice  of  the  Jews.  The 
ancient  Lombard  houses  and  modern  loan-funds  are  in 
principle  the  same.  The  Monti  (If  Pietd  at  Rome  are 
among  the  best  managed  in  the  world.  The  Motit  tie  1'it'te 
may  be  regarded  as  a  public  system  of  pawnbrokerage. 
A  similar  system  has  prevailed  in  China  for  ages. 

Montebel'lo,  a  v.  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Pavia.  Here  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  Napoleon  I. 
June  8,  1800,  and  by  Napoleon  III.  May  20,  1859. 

Montebello,  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  111.    Pop.  1111. 

Montebelln'na,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Treviso,  22  miles  E.  of  Bassano.  Its  strong  castle  sus- 
tained many  sieges  before  1320,  when  Montebelluna  be- 
came a  portion  of  the  republic  of  Venice.  Very  interest- 
ing Etruscan,  Roman,  and  mediaeval  objects  were  found 
here  in  1 856.  Pop.  in  1874,  7906. 

Montecar'lo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Lucca,  the 
chief  interest  of  which  consists  in  the  imposing  ruins  of  a 
great  fortress  erected  here  by  Cosimo  I.  P.  in  1874,  7870. 

Monte  Casino.    See  CASSINO. 

Montecastril'li,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Terni, 
about  14  miles  from  the  town  of  Terni.  Pop.  in  1874,  5078. 

Montecati'ni  di  Val  di  Ceci'na,  small  town  in  the 
province  of  Pisa,  with  important  copper-mines  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. Pop.  in  1874,  5000. 

Montecati'ni  di  Val  di  Nie'vole,  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Lucca,  about  20  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Lueca. 
This  town,  once  pestilential,  has  been  made  healthy  by 
skilful  drainage,  and  its  mineral  waters  have  not  only  an 
Italian,  but  a  European,  reputation.  The  accommodations 
for  invalids  are  excellent,  and  the  waters,  which  are  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  retain  their  medicinal  virtues 
remarkably.  Pop.  in  1874,  6791. 

Montec'chio  Maggio're,  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Vicenza,  about  8  miles  E.  of  the  town  of  Vi- 
cenza.  Near  this  place  are  seen  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
two  ancient  castles  whose  heavy  walls  were  the  work  of 
the  Scaligeri. 

Montecel'li  d'Origi'na,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Piacenza,  chiefly  noticeable  for  an  ancient  fortress,  which, 
unchanged  in  its  exterior,  has  been  converted  into  a  beau- 
tiful modern  dwelling.  Pop.  in  1874,  8027. 

Montechia'ro  sul  Chie'se,  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Brescia.  It  is  a  walled  town  with  some  fine 
churches,  and  its  markets  are  much  frequented.  The  old 
tower  of  Mirabello  is  now  converted  into  a  belvedere.  Pop. 
in  1874,  7310. 

Montecorvi'no  Puglia'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Salerno,  in  a  hilly  region,  about  17  miles  from 
the  town  of  Salerno.  Pop.  in  1874,  5325. 

Montecorvi'no  Rovel'la,  a  town  of  very  ancient 
origin,  in  the  province  of  Salerno,  14  miles  E.  of  Salerno. 
Pop.  in  1874,  6630. 

Montecuc'coli  (RAIMOXDO),  COUNT,  b.  near  Modena  in 
1608:  entered  the  Austrian  array  in  1627;  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Polish  war  against  the  Swedes,  and  received  in  1660  the 
command  of  the  allied  Austrian  and  French  army  in  Tran- 
sylvania, with  which  he  defeated  the  Turks  in  the  great 
battle  of  St.  Gothard,  on  the  Raab,  Aug.  1,  1664.  In  the 
war  between  France  and  Holland  he  again  commanded  the 
Austrian  army,  and  distinguished  himself  much  in  the 
campaigns  between  1672  and  1676.  In  1679  the  emperor 
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made  him  a  prince  of  the  empire,  and  the  king  of  Naples 
gave  him  the  duchy  of  Melfi.  D.  at  Lintz  Oct.  16,  1681, 
in  consequence  of  a  wound  received  by  the  fall  of  a  beam. 
He  left  a  memoir  on  the  Turkish  war,  written  in  Italian, 
and  translated  into  Latin,  Gorman,  and  French,  and  sev- 
eral other  writings,  even  sonnets. 

Montefal'co,townof  Italy,  province  of  Perugia,  pleas- 
antly situated  about  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Spoleto.  Pop.  in 
1874,  51411. 

Montefiasco'ne,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome, 
fiuclv  situated  on  a  hill,  not  far  from  the  southern  shore 
of  Lake  Bolsena.  The  town  itself  contains  some  buildings 
of  interest,  and  the  neighborhood  is  famous  for  the  produc- 
tion <>t'  an  excellent  wine  known  as  Monteiiasconc.  Pop. 
in  1X74,  7::97. 

Montelio're  (Sir  MOSES),  BART.,  b.  in  London  Oct.  21, 
17SI.  ol'  Jewish  parentage :  became  an  opulent  merchant 
in  London,  iiud  was  noted  for  his  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  Jews  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  This 
purpose  has  led  him  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  Room- 
Klee,  to  the  capital  of  Morocco,  and  also  to  Palestine,  his 
latest  vi-it  having  been  in  1S74,  when  ninety  years  of  age. 
He  was  sheriff  of  London  in  !S.'i7,  was  knighted  Nov.  9  of 
that  year,  and  made  a  baronet  in  ISJti.  He  founded  at 
Kiinisgatr  in  18117  a  Jewish  college  in  memory  of  his  de- 
••'1  wife,  Judith,  Lady  Montetiore. 

Montefiori'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Modena, 
about  15  mill's  from  Parma.  Pop.  in  1*71,  J'JOB. 

MontPgut'  (Kuii.K),  b.  at  Limoges  June  24,  1826; 
studied  law  at  Paris,  but  devoted  himself  after  1S17,  when 
he  became  a  contributor  in  /lei'iie  Jen  Deii.r  Mantlet,  to  lit- 
erature, and  wrote  a  number  of  essays  mi  philosophy  and 
literature,  lie  translated  Kmcrson,  Maeaulay's  awtory  of 
Eiif/liuul.  and  Shakspearc. 

Monte  Ciior'gio,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pieeno. 
nbimt  I  I  miles  \V.  of  I'Vrmo.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  sur- 
rounded bv  a  wall,  and  the  public  buildings  are  very  re- 
speetablc.  "  Pop.  in  1874,  5924. 

Monte  Inferio're,  town  of  South  Italy,  province  of 
Avcllino.  with  a  population  in  1874  of  5315.— MONTI-:  Si 
PKHIOKK,  an  adjoining  town, contains  nearly  the  same  mini 
her  of  inhabitants. 

Montelco'ne  di  t'ala'bria,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Catan/.aro,  Mtuatcd  on  au  eiuinenee  and  eon 
taining  some  tine  buildings.  This  town  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  I/if>/t"nitun  of  Magna  Ursecia,  was  known 
under  the  Romans  as  !//«.  I'"/-  ntm.  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Neapolitan  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1783 
it  suffered  fearfully  from  an  earthquake  which  destroyed 
nearly  the  whole  town,  including  the  magnificent  castle 
•noted  by  Roger  the  Norman.  Pop.  in  IS74,  11,810. 

Montele'pre,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  i:: 
miles  from  the  city  of  Palermo.  This  town  commands  a 
fine  \  icw  of  the  sea  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  old 
feudal  castle  is  uncommonly  well  preserved.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Montelepre  are  found  rare  Phoenician  and  Greek 
eoins.  iiN'i  human  skeleton*  of  almost  gigantic  .*i/.e.  In 
1865  a  fossilized  elephant  was  discovered  here,  a  portion 
of  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at 
Palermo.  Pop.  in  1S74.  570(1. 

Montelimar',  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Drome,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Roubion  and  Jabron.  It 
is  traversed  by  canals  and  surrounded  by  old  walls.  It« 
manufactures  of  tiles,  shoes,  flour,  and  silk  are  very  large, 
and  its  vicinity  is  rich  in  vines,  mulberry  trees,  and  truf- 
fles. Pop.  12,044. 

Montel'la,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Avellino,  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
Oalore.  Pop.  in  1874,  7650. 

Montel'lo,  post-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis., 
at  the  junction  of  the  Fox  and  Montello  rivers,  on  the  line 
of  the  ship-canal  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  Lake 
Michigan,  has  2  churches.  2  flouring-mills.  1  large  woollen- 
mill,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  It  possesses  good 
water-power.  Pop.  of  tp.  834. 

B.  F.  GOODELL,  ED.  "EXPRESS." 

Montelu'po  Fiorenti'no,  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Florence.  The  castle  of  Montelupo  was  erected  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  often  besieged  during  the  wars 
between  Florence  and  Pistoia.  Pop.  in  1874,  5.~ii).">. 

Montemaggi'orc  Bclsi'to,  town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Palermo.  This  was  one  of  the  first  places  occupied  by 
the  Saracens  when  they  took  possession  of  the  island. 
Pop.  in  1874,  7004. 

Monti-mayor',  de  (JORGE),  b.  at  Montemor,  Portugal, 
about  1520;  served  in  the  army;  became  chorister  in  the 
chapel  of  the  infante  of  Spain,  afterwards  King  Philip 


II.,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  progresses  through  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  wrote  much,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  in  the  Castilian  language.  His  Dinna 
Knnmorada  (1542)  was  the  earliest  successful  pastoral  ro- 
mance in  Spanish,  had  many  imitators,  and  was  translated 
into  Latin,  French  (six  versions),  Dutch,  and  English. 
D.  about  1564,  probably  in  a  duel  at  Turin,  Italy. 

Montene'gro,  a  small  independent  principality  of 
Europe,  situated  between  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Albania  and  the  Austrian  province  of  Dalmatia,  which 
separates  it  from  the  Adriatic.  Area,  1880  square  miles. 
Pop.  120,000.  The  surface  is  every  where  mountainous,  the 
highest  peaks,  Kutsh-Kom  in  the  E.,  and  Mount  Dormitor 
in  the  N.,  rising  respectively  !»300  and  8500  feet.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
poplar,  ami  fir,  which  yield  excellent  timber ;  the  sumach 
tree  grows  here.  The  inhabitants  are  a  tribe  of  the  Ser- 
vian race,  and  belong  to  the  Greek  Church.  They  lead  a 
simple  and  rough  life.  Agriculture,  fishing,  and  hunting 
are  their  occupations,  but  all  their  industry  is  carried  on 
in  a  very  primitive  way.  The  products  fit  for  exportation, 
such  as  wool,  hides,  tallow,  dried  and  smoked  fish  and  flesh, 
are  carried  by  the  women,  or  sometimes  on  mules,  down  to 
the  Anstrinn  port  of  Cattaro.  The  country  has  no  roads 
and  no  villages.  The  inhabitants  live  in  clans,  always 
ready  to  fight  each  other  when  there  is  nobody  else  to  fight. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  Servian  kingdom  by  the  Turks 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Montenegrins  maintained 
their  independence  in  their  mountains,  and  the  attempts 
of  the  Turks  to  conquer  them  were  defeated.  They  were 
aided,  however,  by  tin-  Russians,  who  pay  their  hospodar 
an  annual  pension  of  7000  ducats  in  order  that  he  shall 
:ilw:iv-  l>e  rc;idv  to  attack  or  harass  the  Turks  whenever 
the  e/ar  wishes  to  get  that  people  into  trouble.  The  hos- 
podar can  raise  an  army  of  more  than  20,000  excellent 
soldiers  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  in  the  wars  of 
!!ii"i:i  he  has  more  than  once  proved  himself  worth  his 
pension. 

Montepulcia'no  [Mtmtr  Pnlii-imiiA,  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Siena,  situated  on  the  summit  of  u  hill  about 
IlL'nii  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Roman  and  Etruscan  an- 
tiquities found  in  this  neighborhood  have  led  some  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  tin'  ('titxitnii  \orum  of  Pliny,  but  this  is 
disputed.  The  mediaeval  existence  of  Monlepuleiano  was 
very  stormy.  A  famous  wine,  produced  in  the  vicinity  of 
.Montepnleiano,  takes  its  name  from  this  town.  Pop.  in 
1874,  IS. Hid. 

Montr  pin',  de  (XATir.R  AYMOS),  b.  at  Apremont,  in 
the  department  of  Haute-Sa5nc,  Mar.  18,  1SL'4,  is  noted  for 
his  unexampled  prolificacy  as  a  writer  of  fancy.  I:. 
founding  a  journal,  Le  Canard,  contributing  to  several 
others.  /..•  I'nai/ili/i  I.  /.<•  /.nm/ilan,  etc.,  and  arranging  six- 
teen dramas,  generally  in  five  acts  and  ten  tableaux,  ho 
wrote',  between  1M7  and  Is.">7,  169  volumes  of  romances, 
which  were  eagerly  devoured  by  a  certain  class  of  readers 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  of  which  one.  Lf*  Fille*  de 
I'l.'itrt  (7  vols..  IS5J),  became  famous  because  it  was  for- 
biddcn  by  the  police.  His  fertility  has  not  abated,  but  of 
hite  his  power  of  striking  the  secret  instincts  of  the  un- 
educated imagination  of  his  readers  has  gone. 

Monterea'le,  an  old  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
of  Aquila  dcgli  Abruzzi,  about  18  miles  from  the  town  of 
Aquila.  Pop.  in  1874,  5345. 

M ontcreau%  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Marne,  at  the  junction  of  the  Seine  and  Yonne. 
It  has  large  manufactures  of  faience  and  earthenware. 
Pop.  6217. 

Monterey',  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  450  miles  N.  N.  W. 
of  Mexico,  situated  on  a  fertile  table  land  enclosed  within 
the  northern  Cordillera  of  the  Sierra  ,M;idie,  I  lijii  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  stone,  has  a  handsome 
public  square,  numerous  and  commodious  public  edifices, 
and  a  considerable  manufacturing  industry.  The  commerce 
with  the  I".  S.  is  prosperous  and  rapidly  increasing,  es- 
pecially in  machinery.  The  climate  is  equable,  and  the 
vicinity  abounds  in  gardens  and  orchards.  Founded  in 
1590,  Monterey  is  the  oldest  and  most  important  city  of 
Northern  Mexico.  Pop.  about  15,000.  The  American  army 
under  Gen.  Taylor,  having  been  reinforced,  left  Matamoras 
Aug.  5, 1846,  some  6500  strong,  and  Sept.  9  appeared  before 
Monterey,  strongly  fortified  and  held  by  some  10,000  Mexi- 
cans, under  Gen.  Ampudia.  W.  of  the  town,  and  on  a  hill, 
was  the  bishop's  palace,  also  fortified.  Gen.  Taylor  opened 
his  attack  on  the -'1st;  the  next  morning  the  bishop's  palace 
was  carried  by  Gen.  Worth,  and  by  the  close  of  the  23d 
the  whole  city  was  occupied  after  a  fight  from  square  to 
square  I')  thc'centre  of  the  city.  The  next  day  Auipudia 
surrendered  the  city  and  garrison. 
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Monterey,  county  of  California,  bounded  E.  by  the 
main  Coast  Range  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area, 
4000  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  with  beautiful  and 
fertile  valleys.  Cattle,  wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  leading 
products.  Cap.  Monterey.  Pop.  9876. 

Monterey,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Monterey  co.,  Cal.,  and 
formerly  capital  of  California.  It  is  on  Monterey  Bay.  Ml 
miles  by  sea  from  San  Francisco,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  line  of  steamers.  Its  harbor  is  safe  and  capacious. 
Its  light  on  Point  Pinos  is  in  lat.  30°  37'  52"  N.,  Ion.  121° 
55'  W.  Monterey  is  beautifully  situated,  and  is  the  seat 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop.  It  is  an  old  Mexican  town, 
with  many  of  its  houses  built  of  adobe,  and  with  tiled 
roofs.  Among  the  interesting  localities  near  are  the  old 
fort  and  the  ruined  Carmelite  mission.  The  town  has  de- 
clined since  the  rise  of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  1112;  of  tp. 
192:i. 

Monterey,  post-v.  of  Tippecanoe  tp.,  Pulaski  co..  Ind. 
Pop.  210. 

Monterey,  post-tp.  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  9  miles  E. 
of  Great  Barrington,  has  manufactures  of  lumber,  paper, 
and  charcoal.  Pop.  653. 

Monterey,  post-tp.  of  Allegan  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1284. 

Monterey,  a  former  v.  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  now 
included  in  New  York  City.  Pop.  118. 

Monterey,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  0.     Pop.  979. 

Monterey,  a  v.  (WEST  MONTEREY  P.  0.)  of  Terry  tp., 
Clarion  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Allegheny  Valley  It.  R.,  has  mines 
of  coal. 

Monterey,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Highland  co.,  Va.,  45  miles 
N.  W.  of  Staunton.  Pop.  of  tp.  1101. 

Mon'te  Ro'sa,  next  to  Mont  Blanc  the  highest 
mountain  in  Europe,  is  situated  on  the  boundary  between 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Valais  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  at 
the  junction  between  the  Pennine  and  Lepontic  Alps.  It 
rises  in  nine  peaks,  the  four  central  ones  of  which  are  more 
than  14,000  feet  high,  the  highest  15,200  feet.  It  is  rich 
in  metals.  Gold,  copper,  and  iron  mines  are  worked.  The 
highest  of  these  mines  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  10,500 
feet,  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  The  highest  peak 
was  ascended  for  the  first  time  in  1851. 

Mouteros'so  Al'mo,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Syracuse,  situated  on  a  hill  about  4  miles  from  the  sea. 
Pop.  in  1874,  7207. 

Monteroton'do,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eretuni.  It  stands  on  a 
hill  about  17  miles  N.  W.  of  Rome,  is  a  walled  town  with 
many  large  and  substantial  buildings,  but  is  now  chiefly 
known  for  the  engagement  which  took  place  here  between 
the  volunteers  of  Garibaldi  and  the  French  and  pontifical 
troops  in  1867.  Pop.  in  1874,  3730. 

Mon'te  San  Giovan'ni  Campa'na,  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Rome,  about  9  miles  from  Frosinone.  It  stands 
on  a  high  hill,  and  its  medieval  walls,  towers,  and  baronial 
palace  are  still  very  imposing.  This  town  was  for  a  time 
the  feudal  possession  of  the  house  of  Aquinas,  and  the 
dungeon  in  which  St.  Thomas  was  imprisoned  by  his  father 
is  still  shown.  Pop.  in  1874,  5988. 

Mon'te  San  Giulia'no,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Trapani,  about  7i  miles  from  the  town  of  Trapani.  It  is 
finely  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name  nearly  5000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  considered  the  most  healthy  place 
in  the  whole  island.  This  town  is  of  very  great  but  uncer- 
tain antiquity,  and  the  old  Cyclopean  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing. Pop.  in  1874,  17,496. 

Montesa'no,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Chehalis  co.,  Wash.  Tcr., 
on  the  S.  bank  of  Chehalis  River,  60  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Olympia. 

Montesa'no  sul'la  Marcella'na,  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  province  of  Salerno.  Pop.  in  1874,  5617. 

Mon'te  San  Savi'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Arezzo,  about  13  miles  S.  W.  of  Arezzo.  The  municipal 
palace  and  the  loggie  opposite  it  have  great  architectural 
merit.  Pop.  in  1874,  7975. 

Mon'te  Sant'  An'gelo,  a  large  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  province  of  Foggia.  This  town  is  built  on  a  high 
hill  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  contains  some  good  build- 
ings, especially  churches.  Among  its  many  mediaeval  re- 
mains are  an  old  castle  and  an  immense  tower  known  as 
II  Gigante.  There  are  also  many  traces  of  the  Roman 
period.  Pop.  in  1874,  17.242. 

Montesar'chio,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Bencvento.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  given  to 
commerce.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  was  defended  by  a 
strong  castle  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  interesting  an- 
tiquities are  often  found  here.  Pop.  in  1874,  6688. 

Montescaglio'so,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
of  Potenza.  This  town  is  situated  on  a  hill  about  8  miles 


from  Matera,  and  commanding  the  Ionian  Maremma.  The 
town  contains  many  grand  buildings,  among  them  a  mon- 
astery founded  by  the  house  of  Anjou,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  La  Casa  and  Monte  Casino,  is  the  largest  in 
Southern  Italy.  Pop.  in  1874,  7089. 

Monte'se,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Modena,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century.  Pop.  in  1874,  5313. 

Montesi'nos  (FERNANDO),  b.  at  Ossuna,  Spain,  about 
1600;  went  in  youth  to  Peru  j  became  a  member  of  the 
"audiencia"  or  supreme  administrative  council  at  Lima; 
was  twice  "  visitador  "  or  judge  empowered  to  pronounce 
upon  the  entire  administration  of  the  colony  ;  became  ac- 
quainted in  the  exercise  of  these  functions  with  the  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  royal  families  of  Peru,  from  whom 
he  derived  important  information  on  history  and  archae- 
ology, from  which  he  compiled  his  Memorial  ///»/. ,i'iY,i»  i/<  / 
Aullyno  Perii,  a  work  which  has  supplied  much  of  the 
currently  received  materials  upon  the  ancient  incas,  first 
published  quite  recently  by  Ternaux-Compans  (Paris, 
1849).  This  work  was  written  about  1652,  and  the  author 
is  supposed  to  have  died  soon  afterwards  in  Peru.  He  was 
also  author  of  several  treatises  upon  mining. 

Montesperto'li,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence. 
This  town  is  composed  of  many  small  hamlets,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  occupied  in  straw  manufactures.  Pop. 
in  1874,  9135. 

Montesquieu',  de  (CHARLES  DE  SECONIIAT),  BARON, 
b.  at  the  chateau  of  Brede,  near  Bordeaux,  Jan.  18,  1689  ; 
studied  jurisprudence;  was  appointed  councillor  in  the 
Parliament  of  Bordeaux  in  1714,  and  president  in  1716.  but 
occupied  himself  more  with  philosophical  studies  and 
literary  pursuits  than  with  parliamentary  business,  and 
published  in  1721  his  Lettres  Persttites,  which  made  a  great 
sensation,  ran  through  twenty-two  editions  in  the  first 
eighteen  months,  and  were  translated  into  most  other  Eu- 
ropean languages.  In  1726  he  resigned  his  office  in  the 
Parliament,  and  travelled  through  Italy,  Austria.,  Germany, 
and  England,  where  he  resided  for  two  years.  On  his  re- 
turn he  settled  at  Brede,  and  only  occasionally  visited 
Paris.  In  1734  appeared  his  Considerations  sitr  les  Causes 
de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Romains,  which  made 
much  less  sensation,  but  a  much  deeper  impression,  than 
Lettres  Persanes,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
attempt  at  a  philosophical  conception  of  history.  At  last, 
in  1748,  after  twenty  years'  preparation,  his  Esprit  des 
Lois  followed,  and  almost  immediately  it  put  all  the  social 
and  political  ideas  of  the  age  in  thorough  fermentation, 
and  Decame  the  basis  of  modern  political  science.  His 
minor  works,  Dialogues  de  Sylla  et  de  Lysfmaque  (1748), 
Essai  sur  le  Gofit,  etc.,  are  of  less  interest.  Collected 
editions  are  very  frequent.  D.  at  Paris  Feb.  10,  1755. 

Monteval'lo,  post-v.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  Selma 
Rome  and  Dalton  R.  R.,  55  miles  N.  of  Selma.  It  has 
mines  of  coal.  Pop.  of  tp.  1276. 

Montevallo,  post-tp.  of  Vernon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1349. 

Montevar'chi,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Arezzo,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  which  stands  the  ancient  castle 
of  Montevarchi,  famous  in  the  mediaeval  wars  of  Florence. 
Pop.  in  1874,  9694. 

Montever'de  (Gen.  JUAN  DOMINGO),  b.  in  Spain  about 
1772;  served  in  the  Spanish  navy;  became  captain  in 
1811,  when  he  was  sent  by  the  junta  of  Cadiz  to  suppress 
the  revolt  in  Venezuela;  landed  at  Coro;  rapidly  took 
several  large  towns,  and  compelled  Gen.  Miranda  to  capit- 
ulate July  25,  1812,  after  which  he  sent  that  celebrated 
patriot  to  Spain  as  a  prisoner,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of 
the  agreement ;  treated  the  principal  native  chieftains  and 
their  families  with  similar  perfidy.  His  severities  were  a 
principal  cause  of  the  second  insurrection,  headed  by  Boli- 
var, by  whom  Monteverde  was  defeated  and  driven  from 
Venezuela.  D.  in  Spain  in  1823. 

Montevid'eo,  capital  of  the  republic  of  Uruguay,  ia 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
where  it  enters  the  Atlantic.  The  cerro  or  mount  from 
which  the  city  derives  its  name  is  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  port.  It  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay  to  a 
height  of  463  feet.  Cerro  lighthouse  is  situated  in  lat.  34° 
53'  15"  S.  and  Ion.  56°  14'  36"  W.  The  number  of  inhab- 
itants is  variously  estimated  at  from  80,000  to  130,000  ; 
probably  110,000.  The  position  of  the  city  is  so  favorable 
that,  free  of  civil  wars,  its  importance  would  soon  equal 
that  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  recent  times  the  city  has  im- 
proved in  every  respect;  it  is  supplied  with  water,  gas, 
and  a  system  of  sewers.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid 
out  and  very  well  paved.  They  run  down  in  all  directions 
from  a  rather  steep  hill,  on  which  the  city  is  situated,  to- 
wards the  sea.  which  surrounds  the  city  on  three  sides,  and 
here  in  the  lower  parts,  adjoining  the  quays,  stand  the 
custom-house  and  the  warehouses.  The  principal  build- 
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ing  is  the  cathedral.  It  has  a  beautiful  front  facade,  with 
a  great  portal  composed  of  three  round  arches  and  flanked 
by  two  towers  crowned  with  cupolas.  The  Plaza  de  la 
Constitucion,  the  gathering-place  of  the  elegant  world,  ex- 
tends in  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  is  planted  with  fine 
trees.  There  are  three  more  Roman  Catholic  churches — 
San  Francisco,  La  Caridad,  and  Los  Ejercicios  ;  a  Protest- 
ant church,  built  in  1846  and  connected  with  the  British 
consulate ;  and  a  Methodist  mission  chapel.  The  most 
noteworthy  among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  opera- 
house,  several  theatres,  and  the  hospital,  the  best  in  South 
America.  The  hotel  accommodations  are  superior  to  those 
of  any  port  of  Brazil.  The  shops  are  well  provided  with 
all  kinds  of  necessaries  and  luxuries.  There  arc  a  small 
public  library,  several  schools,  and  a  college.  The  popu- 
lation, of  which  the  Italians  form  the  predominant  part,  is 
distinguished  for  politeness  and  kindness,  and  makes  a 
very  agreeable  impression  on  visitors.  The  commerce  is 
considerable:  181H  vessels,  of  907,328  tons,  entered  the 
harbor  in  1 873,  of  which  448,  of  41 1,984  tons,  were  English  ; 
223,  of  190,239  tons.  French;  267,  of  1  ID.  J33  tons,  Italian; 
2:211.  of  51, "63 tons,  Spanish;  90,  of  39,219  tons,  Brazilian  ; 
89,  of  35,0 02  tons,  German;  60,  of  18,664  tons,  American  ; 
295,  of  11,647  tons,  from  the  Argentine  Republic;  47,  of 
13,254  tons,  Dutch  :  26,  of  10,892  tons,  Swedish  ;  and  44, 
of  14,081  tons,  belonging  to  other  nations.  1839  vessels, 
of  924,070  tons,  cleared  the  harbor  the  same  year — namely, 
449  English,  of  410,013  tons :  327  French,  of  1  !»0.29 1  tons; 
290  Italian,  of  118,442  tons;  225  Spanish,  of  51,378  tons; 
98  Brazilian,  of  44,651  tons;  95  German,  of  ."0.1NJ7  tuns; 
52  American,  of  27,140  tons:  295  from  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, of  in. i! (7  tons ;  43  Dutch,  of  12, 358  tons;  22  Swedish, 
of  ll.V.t."»  ttins :  ;md  t:l,  of  13,5SO  tons,  belonging  to  other 
nations.  The  principal  articles  of  exports  are  wool,  skins, 
dried  fish,  tallow,  oil,  bones,  meat-extract,  and  living  ani- 
mals (to  Brazil) :  of  imports,  dry  goods,  jewelry,  wine, 
spirits,  flour,  tobacco,  furniture,  etc.  The  city  is  com 
by  railways  with  Florida  and  Durazno.  A  second  line, 
connecting  it  with  the  port  of  Salto  on  the  Uruguay, 
and  this  port  with  Brazil,  is  under  consideration  :  and  a 
third  line,  running  E.,  and  connecting  Montevideo  with 
the  Brazilian  frontier,  was  commenced  in  1874.  By  tele- 
graph Montevideo  communicates  with  the  U.  S.  and  Eu- 
rope :  a  submarine  line  leads  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul ;  two  overland  lines  to  Brazil.  The  city 
was  founded  by  families  from  the  Canary  Islands,  which 
settled  here  in  1717.  It  had  15,000  inhabitants  in  1800; 
37,000  in  1860;  80,000  in  1870.  Epidemic*  and  civil  wars 
are  the  enemies  of  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Montevideo,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Chippewa  co.,  Minn., 
on  the  X.  E.  bank  of  Minnesota  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Chippewa. 

Mon'tez  (MARIA  DOLORES  Porris),  countess  of  Lands- 
feld,  known  as  LOLA  MO.XTEZ,  b.  at  Limerick,  Ireland,  in 
1824 ;  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  a  Capt.  James  at 
Dublin,  from  whom  she  soon  separated ;  appeared  as  a 
iliiimi -nut  at  Paris  18411 :  proceeded  Boon  afterwards  to 
Munich,  where  she  became  mistress  of  King  Louis  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  countess  of  Landsfeld  (  1  s  Hi  i.  She  took 
an  active  part  in  politics,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  by  the  popular  outbreaks  of  1848;  came  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1851 ;  appeared  for  some  years  as  an  actress  and 
lecturer,  and  published  her  Anr"t>i>«/i-tij/ltt/.  besides  various 
other  writings.  I),  at  New  York  Jan.  17,  1861. 

Montezu'ma,  tp.  of  Solano  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  ."17. 

>l  out  r / num.  post-v.  of  Macon  CO.,  Ga.,  on  the  South- 
western R.  R.,  has  1  church,  2  banking-houses,  1  hotel,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  and  stores.  It  is  the  market  for  a  large 
cotton-raising  section.  Principal  occupation,  farming.  Pop. 
about  400.  R.  G.  OZIER,  El).  "  MOXTKZI  MA  WEEKLY." 

Montezuma,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  111.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Illinois  River,  101  miles  by  steamer  from 
St.  Louis.  Pop.  of  tp.  1498. 

Montezuma,  post-v.  of  Reserve  tp.,  Parke  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Wabash  River  and  Canal  and  the  Evansville  Terre 
Haute  and  Chicago  R.  R.  Pop.  624. 

.llontezuma,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Poweshiek  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Grinnell  and  Montezuma  R.  R.,  has  an  excellent  graded 
school,  3  churches.  I  biink,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  3  manu- 
factories. It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  coal-deposits, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  fine  agricultural  section.  Principal 
occupation,  funning,  dairying,  and  stock-raising.  Pop. 
555.  J.  W.  CHESHIRE,  En.  "  MONTEZUMA  UEITBLII-AS." 

Montezuma,  post-v.  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Seneca 
River,  and  the  Erie,  Seneca,  and  Cayuga  canals,  has  3 
churches  and  manufactures  of  salt  (from  springs)  and  of 
other  goods.  Pop.  473;  of  tp.  1292. 


Montezuma,  or  Moctezuma  [Mex.  Motmihzoma, 
"the  sad  or  severe  one"],  the  name  of  two  Aztec  rulers, 
who  were  dignified  by  the  Spaniards  and  succeeding  his- 
torians with  the  title  of  emperors  of  Mexico. — MOXTKZI-MA 
I.  ILHUICOMINA,  b.  about  1390,  was  a  valiant  general ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  about  1436;  fought  successfully 
against  the  Mixtecas  and  the  Tlaxcalans ;  extended  his 
dominions  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  d.  in  1464. — MONTE- 
/i  MA  II.  XOCOYOTZIN,  b.  about  1480,  succeeded  his  uncle, 
Ahuizotl,  1502;  had  been  distinguished  both  as  a  soldier 
and  as  a  priest;  ruled  with  great  splendor  and  military 
success  until  1511).  when  Hcrnando  Cortes  arrived  in  Mexico 
with  his  small  band  of  adventurers,  by  whom  the  monarch 
was  imprisoned  in  his  own  capital,  gave  his  allegiance  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  subjects 
during  a  tumult,  Juno  30,  1520.  His  descendants  were 
ennobled  in  Spain. 

Montfaucon',  de  (  BERNARD),  b.  at  Soulaye,  in  Langue- 
doc,  Jan,  13,  1655  ;  served  for  some  years  in  the  army,  but 
entered  in  1675  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  Saint- 
Maur,  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  studies;  travelled 
in  Italy,  and  settled  in  1701  in  Paris,  where  he  d.  Dec.  21, 
17H.  The  first  fruits  of  his  extensive  learning  were  new 
critical  editions  of  several  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  but  he 
distinguished  himself  also  as  an  original  author;  and  of 
his  many  works  the  Pahtograpliin  llra-m  (170S)  and  L'An- 
ti/fitit''  e.rjil  !>{"''>•  ft  i-<  j'l-'-HfHtfe  en  figures  (French  and  Latin, 
lj  vols.,  1719-24)  are  still  valuable. 

Mont'fort,  de  (SIMON),  COUNT,  subsequently  count  of 
Toulouse,  b.  about  1150;  took  part  in  the  fourth  crusade; 
was  appointed  leader  by  the  pope  of  the  crusade  against 
the  Albigenses  in  1208,  and  became  famous  for  the  un- 
heard-of  cruelty  with  which  he  suppressed  this  movement. 
In  1213  he  took  Toulouse  from  Count  Raymond,  but  was 
afterwards  driven  from  the  city,  and  when  he  returned  to 
•  it  he  was  killed  by  a  stone  thrown  from  the  wall, 
June  25,  121  S. 

Montfort,  de  (SIMON).     See  LEICESTER,  EARL  OF. 

Montgolfier.     Sec  AEKONAI  TITS. 

Montgom'ery,  county  of  8.  E.  Central  Alabama, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Alabama  and  Tallapoosa  rivers.  Area, 
725  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Live-stuck, 
grain,  and  cotton  are  leading  products.  The  county  is 
traversed  bv  various  railroads  centring  at  Montgomerv,  the 
capital.  Pop.  43,704. 

Montgomery,  county  of  W.  Arkansas.  Area,  1050 
square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  in  hard 
timber  and  in  mineral  wealth.  Iron,  lead,  tine  marble,  and 
medicinal  springs  are  abundant.  The  county  contains 
some  fertile  land.  Indian  corn  and  tobacco  arc  the  lead- 
ing products.  Cap.  Mt.  Ida.  Pop.  2984. 

Montgomery,  county  of  E.  Central  Georgia,  is  bounded 
8.  by  the  Altamaha  and  S.  W.  by  the  Ocmulgec,  and  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Oconee  River.  Area,  750  square  miles.  It  is 
level  and  sandy,  and  is  covered  with  pine  forests.  Cattle 
and  wool  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Mt.  Vernon.  Pop. 
3586. 

Montgomery,  county  of  S.  Central  Illinois.  Area, 
705  square  miles.  It  is  mostly  rolling  prairie,  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  has  beds  of  coal.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  and  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis 
R.  Rs.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products. 
Flour,  saddlery,  etc.  are  manufactured.  Cap.  Hillsboro'. 
Pop.  25.:!  1  I. 

Montgomery,  county  of  W.  Indiana.  Area.  500  square 
miles.  It  is  hilly  in  the  W.,  level  in  the  E.,  and  is  very 
fertile  and  well  timbered.  Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are 
staple  products.  Lumber,  flour,  and  carriages  are  leading 
articles  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  tra\  crscd  liv  Sugar 
Creek,  and  by  the  Indianapolis  Bloomington  and  Western, 
the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago,  and  the  Logans- 
port  Crawfordsville  and  South-western  II.  Rs.  Cap.  Craw- 
fordsvillc.  Pop.  23,765. 

Montgomery,  county  of  S.  W.  Iowa.  Area,  432  square 
miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile.  Grain  is  the  leading 
product.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
River  R.  R.  Cap.  Red  Oak.  Pop.  6934 

Montgomery,  county  of  S.  K.  Kansas,  bounded  S.  by 
the  Indian  Territory.  Area.  1124  square  miles.  It  is  un- 
dulating, with  very  fertile  valleys,  and  is  adapted  to  grain- 
culture  and  stock-raising.  Coal,  building-stone,  timber, 
and  water-power  abound.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
l.cavrnworth  Lawrence  and  Galveston  R.  R.  Cap.  Inde- 
pendence. Pop.  7564. 

Montgomery,  county  of  N.  E.  Kentucky.  Area,  395 
square  miles.  It  is  a  finely  diversified,  fertile  limestone 
region.  Live-stock  and  corn  are  leading  products.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  R.  R.  Cap. 
Mt.  Sterling.  Pop.  7557. 
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Montgomery,  county  of  Maryland,  bounded  S.  \V.  by 
the  river  Potomac  and  S.  E.  partly  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Area,  MIX  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  in  great 
part  fertile.  Chrome  ores  and  gold  are  mined  to  a  small 
extent.  A  great  variety  of  good  building-stones  are  found. 
Water-power  is  abundant.  Tobacco,  live-stock,  and  grain 
are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  H.  R.  Cap.  Rockville.  Pop.  20,363. 

Montgomery,  county  of  N.  Central  Mississippi.  Area, 
330  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  level  and  very  fertile,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  Mississippi  Central  K.  R.  and  Big  Black 
River.  It  is  in  a  fine  corn  and  cotton  region.  Cap.  Wi- 
nona.  It  has  been  formed  since  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870. 

Montgomery,  county  of  E.  Missouri,  bounded  S.  by 
the  Missouri  River.  Area,  500  square  miles.  The  S.  is 
hilly,  the  N.  part  level.  Coal,  timber,  and  building-stone 
abound.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  and 
tobacco  are  leading  products*  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  North  Missouri  R.  R.  Cap.  Danville.  Pop.  10,405. 

Montgomery,  county  of  E.  Central  New  York.  Area, 
450  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  highly  fertile.  Live- 
stock, wool,  hay,  fruit,  broom-corn,  tobacco,  butter,  and 
cheese  are  extensively  produced.  Building-stone  is  quar- 
ried. Carriages,  flour,  lumber,  brooms,  brushes,  harnesses, 
knit  goods,  etc.  are  manufactured.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Mohawk  River,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  New 
York  Central  R.  R.  Cap.  Fonda.  Pop.  34,457. 

Montgomery,  county  of  S.  Central  North  Carolina. 
Area,  455  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  the  Yadkin 
River.  It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  has  a  good  soil.  Gold 
and  iron  are  found,  with  other  valuable  minerals.  Live- 
stock, corn,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Troy. 
Pop.  7487. 

Montgomery,  county  of  S.W.  Ohio.  Area,  450  square 
miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  very  fertile.  Tobacco, 
grain,  live-stock,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Building- 
stone  is  extensively  quarried.  The  manufactures  include 
brick,  castings,  malt  liquors,  machinery,  harnesses,  metal- 
lic wares,  carriages,  flour,  cooperage,  lumber,  cigars,  agri- 
cultural tools,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  numerous 
railroads.  Cap.  Dayton.  Pop.  64,006. 

Montgomery,  county  of  S.  E.  Pennsylvania.  Area, 
4(!l)  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  W.  partly  by  the 
Schuylkill  River.  It  is  somewhat  uneven,  and  remarkably 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Live-stock,  fruit,  grain,  hay, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  are  largely  produced.  The  manu- 
factures are  extensive,  and  include  wooden  and  metallic 
wares,  flour,  saddlery,  brick,  woollen  goods,  farming  imple- 
ments, furniture,  iron,  leather,  lime,  etc.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  North  Pennsylvania,  the  Reading,  and 
other  railroads.  Cap.  Norristown.  Pop.  81,012. 

Montgomery,  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  N.  by 
Kentucky.  Area,  555  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and 
fertile.  Tobacco,  grain,  and  live-stock  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. Lumber  and  flour  are  the  chief  articles  of  manufac- 
ture. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Cumberland  River 
and  the  Memphis  Clarksville  and  Louisville  R.  R.  Cap. 
Clarksville.  Pop.  24,747. 

Montgomery,  county  of  S.  E.  Texas.  Area,  852  square 
miles.  It  is  drained  by  affluents  of  the  San  Jacinto.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  pine  and  cypress  forests,  from  which 
lumber  is  largely  exported.  The  soil  is  good.  Live-stock, 
and  especially  corn  and  cotton,  are  extensively  produced. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  R.  R.  Cap.  Montgomery.  Pop.  6483. 

Montgomery,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia.  Area,  350 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  New  and  Little  rivers. 
It  is  mountainous,  and  contains  coal  and  other  mineral 
wealth.  The  valleys  are  very  fertile  and  beautiful.  To- 
bacco and  grain  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap. 
Christiansburg.  Pop.  12,556. 

Montgomery,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  and 
also  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  has  12  churches,  2  banks 
(national)  and  3  private  banking-houses,  4  daily  newspa- 
pers, many  schools  and  academics,  an  orphan  home,  1  large 
flouring-mill,  several  large  machine-shops  and  foundries,  a 
handsome  Masonic  temple,  ample  waterworks,  railroad  con- 
nections with  all  points  South  and  West,  and  is  situated 
within  150  miles  of  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  iron.  The 
neighboring  soil  is  very  rich  and  productive,  cotton  being 
the  staple  product.  The  Capitol  buildings  are  situated  on 
high  ground  overlooking  the  entire  city  and  surrounding 
country.  Pop.  10,588.  W.  W.  SCREWS.'  En.  AND  PROP. 
"  MONTGOMERY  DAILY  "  AND  "  ADVERTISER  AND  MAIL." 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1123. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  111.     Pop.  1792. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Woodford  co.,  111.     Pop.  652. 


Montgomery,  a  v.  of  Barr  tp.,  Daviess  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  1:15. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Gibson  co.,  Ind.  It  includes 
Owcnsvillc,  etc.  Poll.  3121. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Jennings  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1326. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Owen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  808. 

Montgomery,  post-v.  of  Grant  parish,  La.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  Red  River.  Pop.  160. 

Montgomery,  post-tp.  of  Hampden  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.  Pop.  3 is. 

Montgomery,  post-tp.  of  Le  Sueur  co.,  Minn.  Pop.  609. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Hickory  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1575. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  2066. 

Montgomery,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  12 
miles  W.  of  Newburg-on-Hudson,  on  the  Montgomery  nnd 
Erie  and  the  Wallkill  Valley  R.  Rs.,  in  a  fine  agricultural 
and  dairy  region,  has  4  churches,  1  newspaper,  1  large 
paper-mill,  and  hotels.  Pop.  of  v.  960;  of  tp.  4538. 

LESTER  WINFIELD,  ED.  "REPUBLICAN  ANII  STANDARD." 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Ashland  co.,  0.  Pop.  4029.  It 
includes  the  town  of  Ashland. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  0.    Pop.  2470. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  0.     Pop.  1451. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Wood  co.,  0.     Pop.  1636. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  3611. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  932. 

Montgomery,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  922. 

Montgomery,  a  v.  of  Morgan  co.,  Tenn.,  2  miles  W. 
of  Wartburg,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  30. 

Montgomery,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Tex., 
12  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Willis,  on  the  International  and  Great 
Western  R.  R.,  in  a  good  farming  district. 

Montgomery,  post-tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Vt.,  5  miles 
S.  E.  of  E.  Berkshire  R.  R.  Station,  has  6  churches  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  sash  and  doors,  etc.  Pop.  1423. 

Montgomery  (GKORGE  WASHINGTON),  b.  in  Valencia, 
Spain,  in  1804,  was  the  son  of  an  American  merchant  of 
Alicante ;  was  long  in  the  U.  S.  service,  consul  at  Porto 
Rico  and  at  Tampico,  etc.  Author  of  a  novel,  Bernardo 
del  Carpio  (El  Dastardo  del  Castilla),  in  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish; Spanish  translations  of  some  of  Irving's  works; 
Spanish  tales,  and  a  Narrative  of  Travels  m  Central  Amer- 
ica (1839),  in  English.  Ho  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  writer  in  Spanish.  D.at  Washington,  D.C.,  June  5, 1841. 

Montgomery  (JAMES),  b.  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, Nov.  4, 1771,  and  was  the  son  of  a  Moravian  preacher; 
was  educated  at  the  Fulneck  School,  Yorkshire,  and  ap- 
prenticed to  a  grocer,  but  ran  away  in  1789,  and  in  1792 
became  clerk  to  Joseph  Gales,  a  famous  journalist  of 
Sheffield,  who  soon  after  was  compelled  to  escape  to  the 
U.  S.,  having  been  accused  of  treason.  Montgomery  then 
founded  The  Sheffield  Trig,  which  he  edited  thirty-one  years, 
1794r-1825.  He  began  in  early  youth  to  write  poetry,  in 
which  he  won  great  popularity,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  the  critics.  In  1835  he  received  a  pension,  and 
declined  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  at  Edinburgh.  D. 
at  Sheffield  Apr.  30,  1854.  His  principal  works  are  Prison 
Amusements  (1797),  written  during  an  imprisonment  for 
seditious  libel;  The  West  Indies  (1809),  an  anti-slavery 
poem;  Tlie  World  before  the  Flood  (1812),  Greenland 
(1810),  Pelican  Island  (1827),  Prose  by  a  Poet,  Lectures  on 
Poetry  and  English  Literature  (1830-31),  Original  Hymns 
(1853).  Mr.  Montgomery  is  best  known  as  a  hymn-writer 
and  a  devotional  poet. 

Montgomery  (Admiral  JOHN  B.),  b.  at  Allentown, 
N.  J.,  about  1796;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  1812  ; 
was  a  midshipman  on  board  the  flagship  Niagara  at 
Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813,  receiving  a 
sword  and  the  thanks  of  Congress ;  was  with  Decatur  in 
the  naval  campaign  against  Algiers  1815;  commanded 
the  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth  on  the  Pacific  coast  1845^48, 
during  which  cruise  he  took  possession  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, occupied  Guaymas,  and  blockaded  Mazatlan  for  some 
months ;  was  commissioned  captain  1853 ;  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  squadron  1860-61;  made  commodore 
July  16,  1862,  and  rear-admiral  July  25,  I860  ;  commanded 
the  naval  station  at  Sackett's  Harbor  1867-69,  when  he 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  D.  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Mar.  25, 
1873. 

Montgomery  (RICHARD),  b.  near  Raphoe,  Ireland, 
Dec.  2,  1736;  educated  at  Dublin  University;  entered  the 
British  army  in  1754,  and  served  with  distinction  in  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Retiring  from  the  army  in 
1772,  ho  came  to  America;  settled  at  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y., 
and  married  a  daughter  of  R.  R.  Livingston  ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  provincial  congress  in  1775,  and  the  same 
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year  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Continental 
aruiy.  In  the  expedition  for  the  invasion  of  Canada, 
Montgomery  was  second  in  command  to  Sehuyler,  until, 
owing  to  the  illness  of  the  latter,  he  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command,  capturing  Fort  Chambly,  St.  John's,  and  Mon- 
treal in  rapid  succession.  After  toilsome  inarches  the  forces 
of  Montgomery  and  Arnold  united  near  Quebec  Dec.  4, 177 5. 
On  the  9th,  Montgomery  was  made  a  major-general.  Ad- 
vancing upon  Quebec,  the  demand  for  a  surrender  of  the 
citv  was  refused,  and  with  their  limited  numbers  and  in- 
adequate artillery  a  co/iff  tic  tnnin  seemed  to  be  the  only 
hope  of  obtaining  Quebec.  This  being  decided  upon,  a 
favorable  moment  occurred  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  ill, 
1775.  During  a  blinding  snowstorm  Montgomery  with 
his  little  band  started  at  2  A.  M.,  and  had  without  oppo- 
sition passed  the  first  barrier  when  a  discharge  (the  only 
one  made)  from  the  enemy's  battery  instantly  killed  the 
brave  Montgomery  and  others,  and  the  disheartened  troops 
fell  back  in  confusion.  A  monument  erected  by  Congress 
was  placed  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  church,  New  York,  be- 
neath which  his  remains  now  rest. 

Montgomery  (ROBERT),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Bath,  England,  in 
1807,  was  the  son  of  one  Gomery,  a  low  comedian ;  gradu- 
ated at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1833;  entered  the  An- 
glican ministry  in  18:>."»:  held  various  rectorships,  mostly 
in  London  and  Glasgow.  D.  at  Brighton  Dec.  3,  1855.  He 
was  a  voluminous  writer  of  prose  and  verse,  and  notwith- 
standing the  severe  criticisms  and  ceaseless  ridicule  of 
some  of  the  best  critics  of  his  day,  his  poems  attained  and 
maintained  a  wide  popularity.  His  best-known  poems  are 
OiiinlpreMitee  uf  the  Deity  (1828)  and  Satan  (18291. 

Montgomery  (Sir  ROBKRT),  K.  C.  I!.,  LL.D.,  b.  in 
Londonderry,    Ireland,  in    1809;    educated    in  that  city; 
entered  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company  INL'S  ; 
rose  to  the  commissionorship  of  the  Punjaub  1849;  dis- 
armed the  native  forces  at   Lahore   May,  1 857 ;    became 
chief  commissioner  of  Oudc   ls.>^;   restored  that  province 
to  triini|iiillity,  for  which  he  was  knighted  and  re. 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  was  lieutenant 
governor  of  the  I'unjaub  ls;>9-65,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  council  of  India  I^r,*-. 

Montgomery  (<!rn.  WILLIAM  READING),  b.  in  Mon- 
mouth  oo.,  N.  J.,  July  10,  1801 ;  graduated  at  West  Point 
1825  ;  served  in  the  infantry,  chiefly  on  the  Western  fron- 
tier, until  1838,  when  he  was  sent  as  captain  to  the  Canada 
border;  was  engaged  in  the  Florida  war  1840—42:  accom- 
panied Gen.  Taylor  in  the  Rio  Grande  campaign  1846,  and 
Gen.  Scott  in  the  campaign  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  :  was 
brovetted  major  for  gallant  conduct  at  Palo  Alto  and 
licsaca  do  la  Palma,  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry 
at  Molino  del  Rey,  where,  after  the  death  of  his  two  se- 
nior officers,  he  led  his  regiment  to  the  assault  of  th 
my's  works,  and  was  severely  wounded;  served  in  T«XM 
and  on  the  Plains  until  1855,  when  he  resigned  :  raised  and 
commanded  the  1st  New  Jersey  Vols.  1861  ;  rendered  good 
service  at  Hull  Run.  for  whieh  he  was  commissioned  tni^'a 
dier-goneral ;  was  successively  military  governor  of  Alex- 
andria,  Annapolis,  and  Philadelphia;  resigned  on  account 
of  failing  health  Apr.,  1864,  and  d.  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  May  31, 
1871. 

Montgomery  City,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  co..  Mo., 
82  miles  W.  <>t  St.  Louis,  on  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and 
Northern  R.  R.,  has  1  college,  1  parish  school,  4  ehurclic  -. 
1  savings  bank,  a  public  library,  1  newspaper,  a  mill  and 
manufactory,  and  stores.  Principal  employment,  farming 
and  dairying.  Pop.  about  1500. 

WM.  S.  BHYAN,  ED.  "MONTGOMERY  STANDARD." 

Montgomeryshire,  county  of  North  Wales,  Eng- 
land, comprising  an  area  of  755  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  67,789.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil 
(with  exception  of  the  valleys  of  the  Severn,  Wye,  and 
Dee)  not  fertile.  On  the  mountain-pastures  many  sheep 
are  reared,  and  the  county  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Welsh 
flannel  manufacture.  Chief  town,  Montgomery. 

Montgomery  Station,  post-v.  of  Clinton  tp.,  Lyoom- 
ing  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Susquchanna  i  W. 
branch)  and  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.,  16  miles 
by  rail  S.  E.  of  Williamsport. 

Month  [Sax.  mona,  "month"],  a  period  of  time  corre- 
sponding in  length  to  one  revolution  of  the  moon  around 
the  earth,  employed  almost  universally  in  the  infanev  of 
civilization  to  measure  intervals  in  chronology.  The 
length  of  a  mean  lunation  from  new  moon  to  new  moon 
again  is  29  days  12  hours  44  minutes  2.S4  seconds,  exceed- 
ing thus  29J  days  by  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  It 
was  early  ascertained  that  this  period  corresponded  very 
nearly  to  29J  days,  but  as  for  chronological  purposes  frac- 
tions <>f  days  cannot  well  be  counted,  the  months  were  made 
alternately  29  and  30  days,  the  slight  outstanding  error 


being  unknown  or  disregarded.  Twelve  lunar  months  of 
294  days  amount  to  only  354  days,  or  fall  short  of  the 
length  of  a  year  by  about  Hi  days.  By  the  employment 
of  a  year  of  twelve  lunar  months,  without  any  allowance 
for  the  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  solar  year,  the 
places  of  the  successive  months  in  the  seasons  go  backward, 
so  as  in  about  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  to  occupy 
every  possible  position  in  the  natural  year.  To  avoid  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  this  cause,  the  Egyptians  made 
all  their  months  30  days  each,  and  added  five  uncalcndered 
days  at  the  end  to  complete  the  deficiency.  The  Jews,  who 
employed  alternate  months  of  30  and  29  days,  added  a 
month  of  30  days,  called  an  embolisinie  month,  every  three 
years.  The  ancient  Greeks  used  a  similar  month,  without 
I  such  allowance.  The  Roman  months,  before  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  by  Julius  C;esar.  were  somewhat  ir- 
regular, four  of  them  being  of  31  days,  seven  of  29  days, 
and  one  of  28  days.  The  Arabic  and  Turkish  months 
were  alternately  30  and  29  days. eleven  unealendered  davs 
being  added  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Church,  both 
Kastern  and  Western,  has  always  continued  to  employ  the 
lunar  year  of  30  and  29  days  alternately,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, has  been  followed  by  the  Protestant  Kpiscopal  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  U.  S.,  embolismie  months  being 
a>hled  as  often  as  the  error  thus  introduced  exceeds  30 
days.  The  French,  under  the  First  Republic,  divided  the 
year  into  12  months  of  311  days  each,  with  five  uncalcn- 
ilrinl  ilavs  at  the  end,  called  complementary  davs  ami  also 
tatu  i-iilnttiilr*,  which  were  made  holidays.  In  the  refor- 
mation of  the  calendar  by  Julius  Ciesar,  which  took  place 
about  411  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  year,  which 
began  on  the  first  of  .March,  wns  divided  into  12  months 
of  30  and  31  days  each,  with  tlie  exception  of  February, 
which  nad  but  29.  The  entire  year  thus  con-i.-ted  of  365 
days,  to  which  every  five  years  an  intercalary  day  was 
added  immediately  after  the  23d  day  of  February,  so  that 
the  24th,  which  in  the  Uoman  calendar  na-  called  the  sixth 
ealends  of  March,  was  twice  counted,  and  hence  the  year 
received  the  name  of  bissextile.  In  this  year  the  month 
of  July  was  called  Quintilis.  the  fifth,  but  the  Roman  sen- 
ate gave  it  tile  name  of  .lnlius.  which  it  continues  to  bear. 
In  imitation  of  this  action  the  senate  under  Augustus 
L,ra  \  c  to  the  month  Sextilis  the  name  of  the  emperor, 
which  name  is  al>n  still  preserved.  The  Unman  months 
to  the  end  of  the  year  bear  the  same  names  which  they 
bore  in  the  Roman  calendar,  but  by  the  change  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  from  the  tir>t  of  March  to  the  first  of 
January  the  numbers  have  eea-seil  to  indicate  their  place  in 
the  series.  In  our  calendar  the  months  of  January,  March, 
May,  July.  Augu-t.  '  led, her.  and  licocmlicr  have  each  31 
days,  the  months  of  April,  June.  September,  and  Novem- 
ber have  :;n,anil  the  month  of  February  -S  days  in  a  com- 
mon year  and  29  in  leap-year.  As  lor  business  purposes 
it  i-  necessary  that  a  calendar  should  he  definitely  fixed, 
this  distribution  of  days  has  received  the  sanction  of  law. 
It  is  irrcatly  to  In-  desired  that  there  should  be  a  reform 
which  should  make  the  division  of  the  year  more  svs- 
tematic.  The  most  suitable  distribution  would  seem  to  be 
to  give  to  all  the  odd  months  30  days,  and  all  the  even 
months  31,  except  the  last,  which  in  a  common  year  would 
have  30.  and  in  leap-year  31.  (For  further  information  on 
this  subject  see  CALENDAR,  and  also  EASTKK  and  EI'ACT.) 

F.  A.  P.  HARNARD. 

Montholon',  de  (CHARLES  TRISTAN),  COTNT,  b.  at 
Paris  July  21,  1783;  entered  the  army  in  179S;  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Wugram  1S09;  was  at- 
tached to  the  personal  staff  of  Napoleon :  acted  as  his 
aide  de-camp  during  the  Hundred  Days:  followed  him  to 
St.  Helena,  and  was  appointed  one  of  his  executors.  After 
1830  ho  re-entered  the  French  army:  took  part  in  the 
attempt  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  at  Boulogne;  was  im- 
prisoned together  with  him  at  Ham,  but  afterwards  par- 
doned; became  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
alter  ISIx,  and  d.  Aug.  21,  1853.  In  connection  with 
Gen.  Gourgaud  he  published  M<'in<iirt>it  JHHII'  tu-rrir  <1  rj/in- 
tnire  de  France  stum  \<if>»lf'n,i,  i'<Tit*  tl  Ste.  Ilelent  *OUK  ttfi 
ilii-if,'  (8  vols.,  Paris.  1S23) :  and  in  1X17  Kfn'tt  de  IK  C,ij>- 
tii-tff'  de  rEmpci'ciu-  \njxifi'i>it  <?  Str.  Ilftenf. 

Mon'ti  (ViNi-KX/o),  b.  at  Fusignano,  Italy,  Feb.  19, 
1751  :  studied  literature  with  the  poet  Onofrio  Minxoni  in 
a.  and  imitated  Varano  and  Dante:  at  Rome  ob- 
tained the  position  of  secretary  to  Duke  Luigi  Braschi, 
himself  secretary  of  Pope  Pius  VI.  Inspired  by  the  trag- 
edies of  Alfieri.  Monti  became  a  tragic  poet,  and  wrote 
ti'n/iiittn.  Minifn  ili,  Ai-i*ti>il''/i/»,  and  f'niit  trrtirro.  Bas.-e- 
ville,  the  representative  of  the  French  republic,  having 
been  assassinated  at  Rome,  Monti,  to  please  the  papal 
court,  wrote  a  poem  entitled  /."  ffaMpiV/uztta,  which  gave 
him  great  celebrity.  This  poem  was  folhnved  by  two 
others.  La  Mitsm/oiiia  and  La  Feroainiir.  On  the  triumph 
of  Bonaparte,  Monti  sought  the  protection  of  the  rising 
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genius,  and  obtained  at  Milan  the  post  of  secretary  of  tho 
executive  directory.  From  thence  he  was  sent  to  Bologna 
as  commissioner  of  the  Cisalpine  republic.  After  the  battle 
of  Marcngo,  Monti  published  three  poems  on  the  death  of 
the  mathematician  Lorenzo  Mascheroni.  He  was  appointed 
professor  in  the  Brera  at  Milan  and  of  Italian  rhetoric  in 
the  University  of  Pisa.  In  1805,  Napoleon  named  him 
historian  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Then  followed  certain 
adulatory  but  unsuccessful  poems — II  Jinrdo  dt/ln  selva 
nera,  La  Spnda  di  Federieo,  afterwards  an  indifferent 
translation  of  Persius,  and  an  elegant  translation  of  tho 
Jfind  of  Homer.  Napoleon  having  fallen  in  1N15,  Monti 
was  ready  to  compose  a  poem  in  honor  of  tho  emperor  of 
Austria,  Francis  I.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  pre- 
pared a  voluminous  I'roponta  di  alcune  correzioni  ?d  aq- 
giuttte  dtt  farni  al  vocabolario  delta  Crusca.  D.  Oct.  13,  1828. 

Monticel'lo,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  509. 

Monticello,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Drew  co.,  Ark.,  about  40 
miles  from  the  Mississippi  River,  has  an  academy  and  fe- 
male seminary,  a  fine  court-house  and  jail.  Pop.  about  1500. 
COTIIAM  A  RAMSEY,  EDS.  AND  PUBS.  "MONTICELLONIAN." 

Monticello,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Fla..  30 
miles  E.  of  Tallahassee,  has  2  public  schools,  7  churches, 
2  hotels,  2  weekly  newspapers.  Principal  business,  cotton- 
planting.  Pop.  1052.  A,  B.  GREKNWELL,  "  ADVERTISER." 

Monticcllo,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  Ga.,  18  miles 
W.  of  Eatonton. 

Monticello,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Piatt  co..  111.,  60 
miles  N.  E.  of  Springfield,  at  the  junction  of  the  Indian- 
apolis Bloomington  and  Western  and  tho  Chicago  and 
Paducah  R.  Rs,,  has  3  newspapers,  1  bank,  1  steam  flour- 
ing-mill,  a  steam-elevator,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  871 ;  of 
tp.  1840.  ,1.  M.  HOLMES,  PUB.  "  PIATT  REPUBLICAN." 

Monticello,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  cap.  of  White  co., 
Ind.,  21  miles  W.  of  Logansport,  on  the  Pittsburg  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  has  2  savings  fund  and  building 
associations,  1  furniture  and  2  woollen  manufactories.  1 
bank,  1  paper-mill,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  stores. 
Pop.  887.  W.  J.  HUFF,  ED.  "  MONTICELLO  HERALD." 

Mont  irrllo,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jones  CO.,  la.,  on  the 
Dubuque  and  South-western  R.  R.,  at  its  intersection  with 
the  Davenport  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  has  3  hotels,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  large  trade.  Pop.  of  v. 
1337;  of  tp.  2241. 

Monticello,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Kan. 
Pop.  1093. 

Monticello,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  Ky.,  23  miles 
S.  W.  of  Somerset,  has  a  national  bank  and  manufactures. 

Monticello,  post-tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.,  12  miles 
N.  of  Houlton.  Pop.  760. 

Monticello,  post-v.  of  Wright  co.,  Minn.,  50  miles 
above  St.  Paul,  has  3  churches,  a  saw-mill,  a  grist-mill,  2 
hotels,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  stores.  Pop.  903. 

T.  A.  PERRINE,  ED.  "  WRIGHT  Co.  TIMES." 

Monticello,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Miss.,  on 
the  right  bank  of  Pearl  River.  Pop.  200. 

Monticello,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lewis  co.,  Mo.,  12  miles 
from  Canton.  Pop.  301. 

Monticello,  post-v.  of  Thompson  tp.,  cap.  of  Sullivan 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  the  terminus  of  the  Monticello  and  Port  Jervis 
branch  of  the  Erie  R.  R.,  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  7 
hotels,  2  printing-offices,  a  foundry,  a  court-house,  and  2 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  912. 

Monticello,  post-v.  of  Valley  tp.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.  Large  quantities  of  coal 
are  mined  and  used  in  smelting  iron  at  this  point. 

Monticello,  in  Albemarle  co.,  Va.,  3  miles  W.  of  Char- 
lottesville,  once  the  home  of  Pres.  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  mansion,  now 
much  dilapidated,  stands  upon  an  eminence.  Near  by,  in 
a  family  cemetery,  lie  the  remains  of  the  President,  over 
which  rises  a  granite  obelisk  eight  feet  high. 

Monticello,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Cowlitz  co.,  Wash.  Ter., 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Columbia  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cowlitz,  and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R. 

Monticello,  tp.  of  La  Fayette  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  480. 

Monti'lla,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  the 
birthplace  of  (Jonzalo  de  Cordova,  and  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated and  very  fertile  plain,  which  produces  a  celebrated 
wine.  Pop.  12.100. 

Montlncon',  town  of  France,  department  of  Allier,  on 
the  Cher,  with  large  manufactures  of  glass,  mirrors,  and 
chemicals.  In  its  vicinity  is  Neris,  whose  mineral  springs 
are  much  used  for  bathing  in  certain  diseases:  they  were 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  much  used  by  them.  Pop.  18,675. 

Montma'gny,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  extending 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  boundary  of  Maine.  It  is 


traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.    Cap.  St.  Thomas 
or  Montmagny.     Pop.  13,555. 

Montmoren'cy,  a  small  river  in  Canada,  rises  in  Snow 
Lake,  Montmorency  co.,  and  flows  S.  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
8  miles  below  Quebec.  Near  its  mouth  it  falls  nearly  per- 
pendicularly 250  feet,  with  a  width  of  50  feet,  forming  a 
beautiful  and  celebrated  cataract,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  to  tourists  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  A  cone 
of  ice  is  formed  every  winter  below  tho  falls,  and  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  200  feet. 

Montmorency,  county  of  Quebec.  Canada,  extends 
N.  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  includes  the  Isk-  of  Orleans. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  the  surface  is  rugged  and  quite 
heavily  timbered.  Pop.  12,085. 

Montmorency,  county  of  N.  E.  Michigan.  Area, 
.">7fi  Mjuare  miles.  It  is  covered  with  forests  and  has  beds 
of  valuable  iron  ore. 

Montmorency,  tp.  of  Whitcsides  co.,  HI.    Pop.  668. 

Montmorency,  the  surname'  of  an  ancient  and  illus- 
trious French  family,  traced  back  as  far  as  950  to  Bouchard, 
Sire  de  Montmorency,  a  great  French  feudatory,  nephew 
of  Edred,  king  of  England.  The  Montmorencies  were 
long  known  as  the  premier  barons  of  France,  and  among 
those  of  this  name  were  six  grand  constables,  twelve  mar- 
shals, four  admirals,  many  cardinals,  generals,  grand 
chamberlains,  and  other  high  magnates.  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg  have  still  several  princely  and  ducal  lines  of 
this  family.  Count  Horn  and  Marshal  Luxembourg  were 
both  Montmorencies. 

Montmorency,  tie  (ANNF.),  FIRST  DUKE,  grand  con- 
stable of  France,  b.  at  Chantilly  Mar.  15,  1492;  was  one 
of  tho  leading  generals  in  tho  wars  of  Francis  I.,  and  was 
afterwards  distinguished  for  cruel  hostility  to  the  Hugue- 
nots. He  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  St.  Denis, 
and  d.  at  Paris  Nov.  12,  1567. — HENRY,  fourth  due  de 
Montmorency,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  b.  at 
Chantilly  Apr.  30.  ].V,l."i:  was  godson  of  Henry  IV.,  and 
when  sixteen  years  old  became  admiral  of  France  and 
viceroy  of  Canada.  He  served  with  distinction  in  Italy 
and  against  the  Huguenots:  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of 
Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  was  executed  by  command  of 
Richelieu  at  Toulouse,  Oct.  30,  1632. 

Montmorillon',  town  of  France,  department  of  Vienne, 
has  celebrated  paper  manufactories,  large  tanneries,  and 
a  trade  in  cattle  and  wine.  Pop.  5130. 

Montoire',  town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-In- 
ferieure,  has  celebrated  vitriol  manufactures.  Pop.  5388. 

Monto'rio  al  Voma'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Teramo.  This  is  a  patriotic  little  town,  noted 
for  its  warfare  against  brigandage.  Pop.  in  1874,  5757. 

Monto'ro,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  on  the 
Guadalquivir.  Its  vicinity  is  covered  with  olive-groves, 
from  which  annually  50,000  cwts.  of  oil  are  exported. 
Pop.  11,000. 

Montonr',  county  of  Central  Pennsylvania,  hounded 
S.  in  part  by  the  E.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Area, 
230  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  several  steep  ridges 
and  has  fertile  valleys.  Grain  is  a  leading  product.  The 
county  has  valuable  limestone-quarries  and  iron-mines, 
and  a  small  detached  bed  of  good  anthracite  coal,  which  is 
mined  extensively.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Cat- 
awissa  R.  R.  The  manufactures  are  varied  and  import- 
ant, iron  being  the  greatest.  Cap.  Danville.  Pop.  15,344. 

Montour,  tp.  of  Schuyler  co.,  N.  Y.,  contains  HA- 
VANNA  (which  see),  and  is  traversed  by  the  Cheinung 
Canal  and  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  1828. 

Montonr,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  627. 

Montonrs'ville,  post-b.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Catawissa  R.  R.  Pop.  1048. 

Montpel'ier,  post-v.  of  Harrison  tp..  Blackford  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Fort  Wayne  Muncio  and  Cincinnati  R.  R. 

Montpelier,  tp.  of  Muscatine  co.,  la.     Pop.  735. 

Montpelier,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Washington  co.  and 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  situated  205  miles  N.  N.  W.  from 
Boston,  on  the  Central  Vermont  and  the  Montpelier  and 
Wells  River  R.  Rs..  is  tho  commercial  centre  of  a  large 
territory,  and  its  trade  is  quite  extensive.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent union  school,  the  Washington  County  Grammar 
School,  and  the  Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Female 
College,  and  its  churches  are  the  finest  in  the  State.  There 
are  5  weekly  newspapers,  and  the  Lane  and  Montpelier 
Manufacturing  companies  have  extensive  works  here.  It 
has  2  national  banks,  the  Vermont  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Farmers'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  State  Capitol  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in 
the  U.  S.,  which,  combined  with  the  pleasant  drives  and 
fine  views  surrounding  the  town,  renders  it  more  and 
more  popular  every  year  as  a  resort  for  summer  tourists. 
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The  Wells  River  R.  R.,  built  mostly  by  the  citizens  of 
Montpclier,  has  opened  up  a  new  part  of  the  Stair.  and 
affords  travellers  a  new  route  to  the  White  Mountains 
from  the  W.,  as  well  as  greatly  facilitating  the  mean?  of 
transit  to  the  capital  of  those  residing  in  the  north-eastern 
portions  of  the  State.  Pop.  3023.  J.  M.  POLAND, 

ED.  "  VEKMONT  WATCHMAN  AXD  STATE  JOURNAL." 

Moutpelier,  post-tp.  of  Kewaunee  co.,  Wis.  Pop.  877. 

Montpel'lier,  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Hcrault.  on  the  Leze,  6  miles  N.  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  city  itself  was  formerly  indifferently  built, 
with  narrow,  crooked,  and  steep  streets,  but  has  of  late 
been  much  improved;  its  promenades  afford  the  moat 
splendid  views  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  1';, 
the  Alps :  and  as  its  climate  is  remarkably  mild  and  sa- 
lubrious, its  vicinity  is  covered  with  villas  and  cottages. 
Remarkable  among  its  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and 
the  aqueduct;  and  among  its  institutions,  its  medical 
school,  founded  in  the  Middle  A^es  by  Arabiun  phy- 
sicians and  enjoying  a  world-wide  fame ;  a  botanical 
garden,  the  first  established  in  France,  and  many  ex- 
cellent collections,  are  connected  with  the  school.  Mont- 
pellier  has  large  distilleries  and  manufactures  of  woollens 
and  cottons,  and  it  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  wine, 
olive  oil,  fruits,  and  grain.  Pop.  57,727. 

Montpensier',  de  (ANTOIXE  MARIE  PHILIPPE  Lot  -is 
C'OitLKASS),  Di  KE,  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  the  late 
king  Louis  Philippe,  b.  at  Neuilly  July  31,  1824  ;  educated 
at  the  College  Henri  IV.,  and  in  1S42  was  appointed  toui- 
lientciKiiit  of  artillery;  captain  in  184:i.  He  served  in 
Africa  in  1844  in  the  expedition  against  Biskara,  and 
somewhat  later,  as  chief  of  artillery  under  the  due  d'Au- 
male,  he  directed  it  with  efficiency  upon  an  Arab  fort,  lead- 
ing an  assaulting  column,  receiving  a  wound  in  the  face, 
and  exhibiting  great  bravery,  for  which  he  was  named 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  the  subsequent  year 
i^lsi,')),  having  in  the  interim  accompanied  the  king  on  his 
visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  he  so  distinguished  himself  nt  the 
battle  with  the  Kabyles  as  to  establish  a  solid  military 
reputation  and  attain  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  A 


tour  through  the  East  followed,  on  his  return  from  which 
he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  5th  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery, and  in  184ft  appointed  to  the  command  at  Vin- 
cennes,  with  the  rank  of  mur(<-lml  </<•  i-nm/,  i  brigadier  -gen- 
eral). At  this  period  the  famous  negotiations  took  place 
by  which  the  duke  was  betrothed  to  the  sister  of  the  queen 
of  Spain.  These  alliances  and  the  famous  ''Spanish  mar- 
riages" produced  a  great  sensation  in  Franco  and  dissatis- 
faction elsewhere,  especially  in  England.  After  his  mar- 
riage (Oct.  10,1846)  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the  palace 
of  the  Tuilerics,  from  whence  in  1847  the  revolution  which 
dethroned  the  king  made  him,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family,  an  exile.  He  finally  fixed  his  residence,  with  the 
duchess,  in  the  palace  of  San  Tclmo  at  Seville.  Here, 
constrained  to  inactivity,  he  passed  many  years,  exhibit- 
ing his  taste  and  love  of  art  in  the  embellishment  of  his 
grounds  and  in  making  his  palace  a  rich  collection  of 
works  of  art.  Agriculture,  the  line  arts,  and  the  study  of 
the  politics  and  events  of  his  adopted  country  and  of 
France  engaged  his  time.  The  duchess,  always  with  him, 
"endowed  with  the  most  engaging  qualities  of  a  mother 
and  wife,  adorned  by  her  life  and  exnmple  his  abode,  set- 
ting to  their  children  the  example  of  the  purest  domestic 
\  irtucs."*  Besides  honorary  appointments,  he  was  made 
by  Queen  Isabella,  in  1858,  captain-general  of  the  Span- 
ish army,  and  in  1859  she  conceded  to  him  the  honors  due 
to  "  infants"  of  Spain.  This  cordiality  was  disturbed  by 
political  troubles  accumulating  about  the  queen's  govern- 
ment. In  1  s.v.i  he  \vas  e.\ik-il  to  the  Balearic  Islands.  The 
dethronement  of  the  queen  (Sept..  iMilij  only  changed  the 
character  of  the  embarrassments  which  have  since  beset 
him  and  the  duchess,  both  of  whom  stand  in  dangerous 
prominence  as  H»urh*niH  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family. 
The  most  marked  event  of  this  period  is  the  death  of  Due 
Henrique,  brother  of  Don  Francisco,  the  husband  of  Isa- 
bella II.  Violent  by  nature,  he,  affecting  to  regard  Mont- 
pensicr  as  a  "  pretender,"  repeatedly  and  conspicuously  in- 
sulted him.  A  duel  ensued,  in  which  the  duke,  after  twice 

*  Yriarte,  Les  Princei  iTOrltam. 
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receiving  his  adversary's  flro  and  twice  firing  in  the  air, 
forced  to  a  third  exchange,  aimed,  anil  with  fatal  effect. 
The  duke,  with  the  duchess  and  thoir  six  children — the 
fourth  of  whom,  Maria  Isabella,  is  married  to  the  count 
of  Paris — now  resides  in  Paris.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Mon'tra,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  0.  Pop.  110. 

Montraille',  county  of  X.  W.  Dakota,  bordering  on 
British  America,  drained  by  the  Riviere  des  Lacs  and  the 
White  Earth  River.  It  has  been  recently  formed. 

Montreal',  city  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  in  lat.  45°  31'  N.,  Ion.  73°  35'  W.,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  600  miles  from  its  mouth, 
180  above  Quebec,  200  below  Lake  Ontario,  335  from  New 
York,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  through  which 
the  Ottawa  enters  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Mont  Real  (or  Royal),  which  rises  immediately  be- 
hind it  to  a  height  of  750  feet,  and  it  is  generally  a  neat 
and  well-built  town,  with  several  elegant  quarters,  though 
its  streets  arc  mostly  narrow  and  tortuous.  The  largest 
public  square  is  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  military  parade- 
ground,  situated  behind  the  court-house.  Of  the  public 
buildings,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Roman  Catholic 
parish  church  of  Notre  Dame,  a  parallelogram  241  feet 
Innir.  135  feet  wide,  flanked  with  six  towers,  of  which  the 
two  on  the  main  front  rise  213  feet,  built  from  1824-29, 
and  the  English  cathedral,  a  cruciform  structure  in  Gothic 
stvle.  112  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  the  transept  100  by  25 
feet,  and  the  spire  1'24  feet.  The  city  contains  in  all  64 
churches — 21  Roman  Catholic,  9  Episcopalian,  5  Presby- 
terian, 5  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  5  Methodist, 
4  Wesleyan,  4  Baptist,  2  Jewish,  2  Congregational,  1  French 
Evangelical,  1  (ierman  Protestant,  1  Unitarian,  1  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  of  Friends,  1  New  Jerusalem,  1  Chris- 
tian Advent,  and  1  belonging  to  the  St.  George's  Hall  con- 
gregation. The  university,  Mel  Jill  College,  founded  as  a 
college  in  1811,  erected  ft  university  in  1821,  reorganized 
and  enlarged  in  1852,  comprises  an  excellent  medical  school 
anil  a  fine  museum  ;  and  besides  this  and  the  seminary  of 
St.  Sulpice  the  city  has  several  other  good  educational  and 
numerous  benevolent  institutions.  The  harbor  extends  for 
nearly  3  miles,  from  the  village  of  Hochelaga  to  the  famous 
tubular  Victoria  Bridge,  which,  about  2  miles  long,  crosses 
the  St.  Lawrence  on  twenty-four  piers.  It  has  a  line  of 
wharves  more  than  a  mile  long  and  of  solid  masonry,  is 
perfectly  safe,  as  it  is  situated  90  miles  above  the  influence 
of  the  tide,  and  is  open  generally  from  the  end  of  April  to 
the  beginning  of  December.  Great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  last  fifty  years  in  the  river  navigation 
belonging  to  the  city.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  only  vessels  of  less  than  300  tons  burden  could 
reach  the  city,  but  by  deepening  the  shallow  places  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  the  latter  has 
been  made  accessible  for  vessels  of  1800  tons  burden.  On 
the  other  side,  towards  Lake  Ontario,  costly  locks  and 
canals  have  been  constructed.  In  1873, 422  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  307,453,  entered  the  harbor,  and  527,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  354,91 1,  cleared.  The  value  of  imports  amounted  dur- 
ing the  same  year  to  $44,320,646,  of  exports  to  $19,679,118. 
The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are  grain  and  lumber. 
When  Jacques  Cartier  arrived  here  in  1535,  he  found  an 
Indian  village  named  Hochelaga.  In  1642  the  town  was 
founded,  in  1758  it  was  fortified,  and  in  1779  it  contained 
1200  houses.  It  was,  however,  merely  an  outpost  of  Quebec, 
both  under  French  and  British  rule,  until  1832,  when  it  was 
made  an  independent  port.  Since  that  time  its  growth 
has  been  very  rapid  ;  it  had  27,297  inhabitants  in  1840, 
57,716  in  1852,  90,323  in  1861,  107,225  in  1870,  of  whom 
77,980  were  Roman  Catholics  and  29,245  Protestants. 
Montreal,  P.  0.  name  of  LOVINGSTON,  Va.  (which  see). 
Montrose',  town  of  Scotland,  county  of  Forfar,  on  the 
South  Ksk.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  lined  with  wet  and  dry 
dock*  and  handsome  quays;  its  bleaching-works,  flax- 
spinning  mills,  and  manufactures  of  linens  are  important, 
and  it  carries  on  some  shipbuilding  and  a  considerable 
trade.  Pop.  14,548. 

Montrose,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lee  co.,  la.,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  12  miles  above  Kcokuk,  and  on  the  Keokuk 
Mt.  Pleasant  and  Muscatine  R.  R.,  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Fort  DCS  Moines,  lias  5  churches  and  an  active  trade,  es- 
pecially when,  at  low  water,  it  becomes  the  head  of  nav- 
igation for  large  steamers.  Pop.  of  v.  905 ;  of  tp.  3387. 

Montrose,  post-tp.  of  Genesee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  805. 

Montrose,  post-v.  of  Henry  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Missouri 
Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R. 

Montrose,  post-b.  of  Bridgewater  tp.,  cap.  of  Susque- 
hanna  co.,  Pa.,  8  miles  W.  of  Montrose  Station  on  the  Dela- 
ware Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  has  1  hotel,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  fine  agricultural  district. 
Pop.  1463. 


Montrose,  tp.  of  Daneco.,  Wis.     Pop.  1155. 

Montrose  (JAMES  GRAHAM),  FIRST  MARQUIS  OF,  b.  at 
the  family  estate  of  Montrose,  Scotland,  in  1012;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Ft.  Andrew's  ;  travelled  in  Italy 
and  France;  returned  home  in  1637,  and  joined  the  Cove- 
nanters, as  it  is  said,  on  account  of  the  cold  reception 
Charles  I.  had  given  him.  In  1639,  after  a  new  interview 
with  the  king,  Montrose  left  the  Covenanters  and  became 
one  of  the  king's  most  zealous  partisans.  He  was  created 
a  marquis,  and  in  1044  he  gathered  an  army  of  about  5000 
men.  partly  Highlanders,  who  followed  him  from  hatred  to 
the  Campbells,  partly  Irish  mercenaries.  With  this  army 
he  made  a  most  successful  campaign,  defeated  the  Cove- 
nantors several  times  with  great  slaughter,  and  took  sev- 
eral towns,  which  were  given  up  to  plunder  and  massacre. 
But  on  Sept.  13,  1645,  ho  was  defeated  at  Philiphaugh  by 
David  Lesley ;  in  July,  1646,  he  capitulated  at  Middlcton, 
and  soon  after  left  Scotland  for  the  Continent.  Having 
been  authorized  by  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  by  Charles 
II.,  to  raise  a  force  and  invade  Scotland,  he  travelled  from 
Austria  to  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  busy  in  the  king's 
interest.  In  Mar.,  1650,  he  landed  at  the-  Orkneys  with 
a  small  force,  but  having  proceeded  as  far  to  the  S.  as  the 
border  of  Ross-shire,  his  army  was  scattered  and  he  him- 
self taken  prisoner,  condemned  lo  death  as  a  traitor  against 
the  Covenant,  and  hanged  at  Edinburgh  May  21,  1650. 

Montross',  post-v.,  cap.  of  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  52 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Fredericksburg.  Pop.  of  tp.  1862. 

Monts,  de  (PIERRE  DIT  Guast),  SIF.UR,  b.  in  Saint- 
onge,  France,  about  1560,  of  an  Italian  Catholic  family; 
became  a  Protestant,  and  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes 
of  Henry  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  given  a  high  post  in  the 
royal  household.  He  had  already  made  a  voyage  to  Can- 
ada with  Chauvin  when  in  1603  the  king  appointed  him 
director  of  the  Canadian  Company,  to  which  he  granted, 
under  the  name  of  Acadia,  the  region  between  lat.  40°  and 
46°  N.  De  Monts  fitted  out  a  considerable  expedition  ;  took 
Samuel  Champlain,  Poutrincourt,  Bieneourt,  and  Pont- 
grave  as  his  chief  officers ;  sailed  from  Havre  Mar.  7, 1604 ; 
explored  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  discovered  Annapolis  harbor 
and  the  river  St.  John,  which  he  ascended ;  visited  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  returned  to  Franco  in  October,  while  his 
colony  established  itself  at  Port  Royjil  (now  Annapolis) 
under  Poutrincourt.  On  his  arrival  at  court  De  Monts 
found  his  monopoly  already  at  an  end  ;  various  other  grants 
were  made  to  different  individuals,  and  be  failed  to  obtain 
indemnification.  Nevertheless,  he  despatched  a  vessel 
under  the  command  of  Lescarbot  to  the  relief  of  Poutrin- 
court Mar.,  1606  ;  despatched  Champlain  and  Pontgrave 
on  a  new  voyage  to  the  St.  Lawrence  1607  ;  sent  them  other 
vessels  1608,  by  the  aid  of  which  Quebec  was  founded.  On 
the  death  of  Henry  (1610),  De  Monts  lost  favor  at  court, 
and  d.  at  Paris  in  1611. 

Montscrrat',  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  in  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Area,  47  square  miles. 
Pop.  7645.  Only  one-third  of  the  surface  is  fertile  and  un- 
der cultivation ;  sugar,  cotton,  arrow-root,  and  tamarinds 
are  produced. 

Mont'ville,  post-tp.  of  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  on  the 
New  London  Northern  R.  R.,  has  manufactures  of  wire 
and  cotton  goods,  and  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Mo- 
hegan  Indians,  now  nearly  extinct.  Pop.  2495. 

Montville,  post-tp.  of  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  7  miles  W.  of 
Belfast.  Pop.  1467. 

Montville,  post-tp.  of  Geauga  co.,  0.    Pop.  705. 

Montville,  tp.  of  Medina  co.,  0.     Pop.  1097. 

Montyon',  de  (ANTOINE  JEAN  BAPTISTE  ROBERT  Atr- 
GET),  BARON,  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  26,  1733  ;  held  different  of- 
fices in  the  civil  service;  emigrated  to  England  during  the 
Revolution  ;  returned  in  1816,  and  d.  at  Paris  Dec.  29, 1820. 
His  large  fortune  he  distributed  for  philanthropic  pur- 
poses. The  French  Academy  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
give  each  two  annual  Montyon  prizes  for  improvements  in 
medical  and  surgical  art  on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
mechanical  arts  are  exercised,  etc. 

Mon'nment,  post-v.  of  Sandwich  tp.,  Barnstable  co., 
Mass.,  on  Monument  River  and  the  Cape  Cod  R.  R.,  55 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Boston. 

Monument  Station,  tp  of  Wallace  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  250  miles  W.  of  Fort  Riley. 

Mon'za,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Milan,  sit- 
uated on  the  Lambro,  about  10  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  the  city 
of  Milan.  This  place,  from  its  healthy  and  pleasant  posi- 
tion, is  a  favorite  summer  and  autumn  retreat,  and  the 
crown  prince  and  princess  of  Italy  generally  pass  a  por- 
tion of  every  year  at  the  royal  palace,  situated  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  park,  through  the  midst  of  which 
flows  the  Lambro.  Monza,  though  for  a  time  the  royal 
residence  of  the  great  Theodoric,  is  best  known  as  the 
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capital  of  the  old  Lombard  kings,  and  especially  as  the 
favored  scat  of  the  renowned  Theodolinda,  who  adorned  it 
with  magnificent  buildings.  Very  interesting  memorials  of 
this  queen  are  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral :  also  the  fa- 
mous Iron  Crown  so  long  used  for  the  coronation  of  the 
kings  of  Lombardy.  The  mediaeval  history  of  Monza  is 
full  of  interest,  and,  as  well  as  its  modern  story,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  of  Milan.  Pop.  in  1874,  25,288. 

Moo'die  (STSAN.VAH),  a  sister  of  Agnes  Strickland,  b. 
at  Brydon  Hall,  Suffolk,  Dec.  «,  1803;  removed  in  1832, 
with  her  husband.  Mr.  J.  W.  D.  Moodie,  to  Canada  West, 
where  they  led  a  life  of  much  hardship  for  some  years  as 
pioneers.  Mrs.  Moodie  had  some  fame  as  a  poet  in  her 
youth,  and  has  since  produced  BoMffking  it  in  ilic  Illicit 
(1852),  Murk  Hnrdlestone  (1852),  Lift  in  tttr  1'1,-nriinjt 
(|s,">:i),  Flora  Lintlnnif.  Matrimonial  Speculations  (1854), 
and  The  Monctoiu  (1856),  etc. 

Moodus,  post-v.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  Sal- 
mon River,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Connecticut,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper. 

Moo'dy,  county  of  S.  E.  Dakota,  bounded  K.  by  Alin- 

nesota.  There  is  much  fertile  soil  along  the  banks  of  the 
Big  Sioux  and  other  streams.  The  county  includes  a  part 
of  the  Cotcau  des  Prairies. 

Moody,  tp.  of  Marion  CO.,  S.  C.     Pop.  985. 

Moody  (DwioiiT  LYMAN),  b.  in  Northfield,  Franklin  co., 
Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1837  ;  received  a  meagre  education  ;  worked 
on  a  farm  till  seventeen,  when  he  became  clerk  in  a  bout 
and  shoe  store  in  Boston  ;  joined  the  Congregational  Church 
soon  after,  and  in  1856  wentto  Chicago,  win-re  hi1  engaLrcil 
zealously  in  missionary-work  among  the  poor  olMIM;  in 
less  than  a  year  he  built  up  a  Sunday  school  which  num- 
bered over  1000  children;  was  in  tlu-  service  of  the  Chris- 
tian ('iiiiiniissinn  during  the  late  civil  war,  and  sub-c- 
quently  became  city  missionary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  Chicago;  a  church  was  built  for 
his  converts,  and  he  became  its  unordained  pastor;  in  the 
Cliir;i^o  lire  of  IS71  (In-  church  and  .Mr.  Moody's 
and  furniture,  which  had  been  given  him,  were  destroyed; 
anew  church,  with  sittings  for  250(1  persons,  now 
in  the  place  of  the  old  church.  In  1S73,  accompanied  by 
Ira  D.  Sankey,  Mr.  Moody  went  to  Europe,  and  excited 
great  religious  awakenings  at  Edinburgh,  (ilasgow.  Hub 
lin,  London,  and  other  cities  of  (ireat  Britain  :  in  isr.'i 
they  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  and  held  large  meetings  in  va- 
rious cities.  J.  B.  liisii.ir. 

Moody  (Col.  JAMES),  b.  in  New  Jersey  about  171(1; 
was  a  celebrated  leader  of  a  band  of  Tories  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  ;  was  captured  and  imprisoned  at 
West  Point,  but  escaped  and  went  to  England,  where  he 
published  in  1783  Lieul.  Mnoili/'n  .Vn/-/-,/</i-r  ../'  ///"»  /.'.•./• 
tiintn  and  Sufferings  in  the  Cause  of  t/»rt  i-nntrnt  xinrc  1776, 
reprinted  at  New  York  in  1865.  He  subsequently  settled 
in  Nova  Scotia,  became  a  colonel  of  militia,  and  d.  at  Sis- 
sibon  Apr.  3,  1809. 

Moody  (JOSHUA),  b.  in  England  in  1B33;  came  to 
Newbury,  Mass.,  in  infancy;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1653 ;  began  to  preach  about  1658  ;  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1671 ;  was  involved  in 
quarrels  with  the  government  of  the  colony,  and  impris- 
oned, but  released  on  condition  of  leaving  the  colony ; 
settled  in  Boston  1684  as  assistant  minister  of  the  First 
church ;  declined  an  invitation  to  become  president  of 
Harvard  College;  published  a  treatise  on  Communion  with 
God  (1685);  was  dismissed  from  his  church  1692  on  ac- 
count of  having  opposed  the  witchcraft  trials;  removed 
to  Portsmouth,  and  d.  there  July  4,  1697. 

Moody  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  Io7f>: 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1697 ;  was  for  many  years 
minister  of  York,  Me. ;  was  chaplain  to  Sir  William  Pep- 
pcrell's  expedition  against  Cape  Breton;  was  a  benevolent 
and  useful  man,  but  extremely  eccentric,  and  many  curious 
stories  of  "  Parson  Moody  "  are  still  current  in  Maine.  D. 
at  York  Nov.  13,  1747.  He  published  The  Doleful  State 
of  the  Damned  (1710)  and  other  religious  treatises. 

Moo'ers,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.  The 
village  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  Montreal  and  Plattsburg  R.  Rs.,  13 
miles  W.  of  Rouse's  Point.  The  township  has  5  churches, 
a  custom-house  (at  the  junction),  and  various  manufac- 
tures. The  post-village  of  MOOERS  FORKS  is  on  the  Og- 
densburg R.  R.,  4  miles  W.  of  the  junction.  It  is  also 
.•ailed  CKXTHKVII.I.E,  and  has  3  churches  and  manufactures 
of  leather,  sash,  lumber,  shingles,  staves,  woollens,  etc.  It 
has  an  active  trade.  Pop.  of  tp.  4634. 

Mooers  (Gen.  BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Apr. 
1,  1758:  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  as  an  en.-ii^n  ; 
became  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  Ilazen's  regiment  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  in  which  capacity  he  kept  an  Order 


Book,  printed  in  1876;  was  present  at  the  surrenders  both 
of  Burgoyne  and  of  Cornwallis ;  settled  in  1783  near  Platts- 
burg. K.  V.,  then  a  wilderness ;  was  many  years  in  the  State 
legislature ;  discharged  numerous  county  offices ;  became 
major-general  of  militia,  and  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Plattsburg,  Sept.  11, 1814.  D.  at  Plattsburg  Feb.  20, 1838. 

Mooers  Prairie,  post-v.  of  Cokato  tp.,  Wright  co., 
Minn,  (called  also  COKATO),  on  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R. 

Moon  [Sax.  mon«],  the  conspicuous  luminary  of  the 
night.  The  moon  is  one  of  a  class,  or  rather  description, 
of  secondary  planets  which  respectively  revolve  about 
some  of  the  (primary)  planets  of  the  solar  system,  \vliilo 
both  the  primary  and  its  secondaries  together  revolve 
about  the  sun.  "Satellites"  is  the  common  term  to  desig- 
nate all  these  (Lat.  uutclles,  an  "attendant"  or  "depend- 
ant"). 

I'liin/iiiratirr  AVzr  of  llir  Moim  and  llir  Eitrth. — The  moon 

is  much  smaller  than  the  earth,  her  diameter  being  U.272U 
(between  one-third  and  one-fourth)  of  that  of  the  earth  : 
or  if  the  earth  be,  in  like  manner,  compared  with  the 
moon,  we  shall  find  that  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  a  lit- 
tle more  than  3.0(>  the  diameter  of  the  moon.  Hence,  the 
surface  of  the  earth  must  be  somewhat  more  than  13.  t  that 
of  the  moon,  and  the  volume  of  the  earth  be  fully  forty- 
nine  times  that  of  the  moon.  The  moon's  mean  or  av- 
erage distance  from  the  earth  is  something  more  than 
30  diameters  or  OU  radii  of  the  earth's  equator.  The 
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relative  size  of  the  two  bodies  is  exhibited  in  the  unnrxed 
diagram.  The  mean  distance  of  the  one  from  the  other, 
on  the  same  scale,  would  be  represented  by  very  nearly  I 
feet  11  inches,  English  or  American.  Some  of  toe  dimen- 
sions here  alluded  to.  as  well  as  others,  .-tated  in  Knulish 
miles  are  very  nearly  as  follows,  the  diameter  being  cor- 
rected for  its  "  exaggeration."  due  to  irradiation:  diam- 
eter.  2159  miles;  mean  distance.  !'.';!*.  1)00  miles,  lint  the 
eccentricity  of  the  moon's  orbit  being  0.0519,  the  moon's 
greatest  distance  from  the  earth  nearly  equals  2.~>l'.|MHt 
mile--,  and  its  least  distance  is  somewhat  less  than  22(5,000 
miles. 

M'IM*  and  Density  of  tfif  M»»ii.  and  Intensity  of  Gi-'trity 
at  lur  Surface. — The  rolnme  of  the  moon — as  appears  from 
what  has  been  already  stated — is  scarcely  ^th  of  that  of 
the  earth,  and  her  «i..««  is  less  than  that,  being  about  ^st 
of  that  of  the  earth.  From  this  it  is  at  onee  apparent  that 
the  mean  drnaitif  of  the  ni.mn  must  be  less  than  that  of  the 
earth,  or  she  must  be  made  of  a  lighter  material.  Accu- 
rately stated,  her  density,  that  of  the  earth  being  1,  is 
0.55654,  which  is  just  about  3.27  that  of  water.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  but  one- 
sixth  as  great  as  gravity  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  not- 
withstanding the  advantage  which  is  found  at  the  surface 
of  the  smaller  body  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  much 
nearer  to  its  own  centre,  the  attractive  force  outside  vary- 
ing inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  such  cen- 
tre. With  gravity  only  one-sixth  as  great,  a  heavy  body 
will  descend  scarcely  more  than  2  feet  8  inches  in  the  first 
second  of  the  time  of  its  fall ;  and  one  who  could  jump  but 
3  feet  high  would,  with  a  similar  application  of  force  on 
the  moon  (if  attainable),  jump  18  feet  high,  and  be  6  times 
as  long  in  coming  down  as  (but  for  the  resistance  of  our 
atmosphere)  he  would  be  in  coming  to  the  earth  in  such 
a  fall  here. 

Baron  Humboldt  remarks  that  "the  moon  is  strikingly 
large  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  its  primary  planet. 
This  proportion  is  ^  :  whereas  the  largest  of  the  satellites 
of  Saturn  (the  sixth.  Titan)  is  probably  only  ^5.  and  the 
largest  of  Jupiter's  satellites  (the  third)  7iJ_j  of  their  re- 
spective primaries."  (  COSMOS,  Mrs.  Sabine's  translation,  vol. 
iii.  part  ii..  p.  340.) 

Form  of  the  Moon. —  Why  the  Moon  nJn'nes. — Phafiea  of 
the  Moon. — Were  the  moon  a  smooth  globe,  or  were  even 
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any  considerable  portion  of  its  surface  covered  with  a 
liquid,  then  under  certain  circumstances  we  might  see  a 
brilliant  image  of  the  sun,  as  we  do  in  a,  convex  mirror. 
But  instead  of  being  like  a  globe  of  polished  metal,  the 
appearance  of  the  moon  in  a  good  telescope,  when  the  am- 
plifying power  is  not  too  great,  is  that  of  the  roughened 
surface  of  enchased  silver,  which  thus  presents  small  sur- 
face- for  reflection  in  a  vast  variety  of  directions,  and  thus 
renders  the  light  that  falls  upon  them  from  the  sun  more  or 
less  visible  on  whatever  part  the  sun  may  shine.  All  this 
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Orbit  of  the  moon,  showing  the  lunar  phases. 


in  itself  shows  the  moon  to  be  rouyh,  apart  from  other  and 
more  striking  evidence.  A  rough  globe,  or  that  which  is 
nearly  a  globe,  will  present  the  same  phases  with  those 
which  the  moon  actually  exhibits.  The  sun  being  sup- 
posed to  shine  in  the  direction  downward,  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  diagram,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  moon  as 
represented  at  the  top  will  have  its  illuminated  portion 
wholly  turned  away  from  the  earth,  and  will  ordinarily  be 
nowhere  traced  in  the  sky,  being  dark,  like  the  new  moon 
in  the  figure,  liut  with  the  moon  on  the  opposite  side, 
nearly  all  the  enlightened  portion  will  be  turned  toward 
us,  and  we  have  the  full  moon.  When  in  the  posi- 
tion represented  at  the  extreme  loft  of  the  diagram,  the 
right-hand  half  of  the  moon  will  appear  luminous,  as  in 
the  first  quarter.  In  the  opposite  position  it  will  be  the 
left-hand  portion  that  will  shine,  as  in  the  last  quarter; 
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the  circle  of  the  lunar 
globe  which  divides  the 
light  from  the  dark  part 
being  seen  on  its  edge  in 
both  cases,  and  so  would 
appear  as  a  straight  edge 
if  the  moon  were  smooth. 
A  careful  attention  to 
the  representations  of 
the  other  positions  here 
exhibited  will  moreover 
make  it  plain  that  a 
sufficiently  rough  globe, 
or  approximation  to  a 
globe,  like  the  moon, 
will  present  the  various 
phases  represented  in 
the  diagram  in  their  ap- 
propriate positions ;  the 
globular  form  and  rough- 
ed surface  being  by  these 
very  circumstances 

clearly  made  out. 

Sidereal  and  fynodi- 
cal    devolutions    of    the 
Moon.  — •  Let   the    posi- 
tions   of    the    sun,   the   Sidereal  and  synodical  revolutions 
moon,  and  the  earth,  re-  of  the  moon. 

spectively,  be  those  represented  and  marked  in  the  figure. 
Then  if  the  earth  were  stationary  as  respects  a  revolution 


around  the  sun,  the  moon,  having  left  the  position  here 
shown,  and  revolved  around,  will  just  have  completed  an 
entire  revolution,  when  it  returns  to  its  first  position.  Such 
a  complete  revolution  is  termed  a  sidereal  revolution,  the 
distinguishing  term  being  derived  from  the  Latin  tidui,  a 
"  star,"  for  it  would  also  mark  very  accurately  the  time 
elapsed  from  the  date  when  the  heavenly  body  was  opposite 
to  any  star  until  it  returned  opposite  to  the  same  star  again. 
But  now,  if  the  moon,  thus  circumstanced,  while  it  is  re- 
volving as  already  described,  move  also  with  its  central 
body,  the  earth,  to  2,  the  position  on  the  left,  then, 
when  in  the  position  immediately  beneath  that  cen- 
tral body,  like  that  marked  moon  at  position  1,  it 
will  not  yet  be,  as  before,  in  line  with  the  sun  in  the 
middle,  but  must  revolve  a  considerable  distance 
farther  (from  m  to  n)  to  come  into  the  direction  of 
the  mn;  as  was  the  case  at  first.  Now  this,  which 
thus  represents  a  complete  revolution  of  the  moon 
from  sun  to  sun  again,  is  styled  the  syuodical  revo- 
lution of  the  moon ;  and  the  same  term  is  applied 
in  the  case  of  other  satellites  and  of  planets,  etc., 
the  appellation  being  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
— ffvv,  "  together,"  and  6605,  "  pathway."  And  as 
it  is  the  position  with  respect  to  the  sun  that,  as 
already  shown,  determines  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
the  series  of  the  various  phases  or  "changes" 
will  be  completed  in  a  syuoaical  revolution,  which 
is  hence  denominated  a  lunation  or  lunar  month. 
The  respective  lengths  of  the  sidereal  and  the 
synodical  revolutions  are  very  nearly  as  follows, 
that  of  the  synodical  being  the  mean  or  average 
length  : 

Sidereal  revolution 27<f.       1h.      43m.  +. 

Synodical  revolution 29        12        44      +. 

Now,  as  we  have  thus  a  sidereal  revolution  (from 
star  to  star)  and  a  synodical  revolution  (from  sun 
to  sun  or  other  apparently  moving  body),  so  on  a 
smaller  scale  of  rotation  of  the  moon  or  other  heav- 
enly body,  or  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis,  we  have 
a  sidereal  day  (from  a  star  to  the  same  again), 
and  a  solar  day  (from  sun  to  sun),  the  latter,  as  in 
the  other  case,  longer  than  the  former. 

Bright  and  Dark  Spots  on  the  Surface  of  the  Moon. 
— Lunar  Mountains. — The  moon,  even  at  the  time  of 

full  moon,  is  far  from  appearing  everywhere  equally  bright. 

Dark  spots  are  readily  discernible  even  by  the  bare  eye. 

The  most  simple  explanation  of  this  is,  that  some  portions  of 

the  moon  reflect  light  less  copiously  than  do  others.     The 

FIG.  4. 


The  full  moon. 


general  appearance  of  the  spotted  surface  at  the  time  of  full 
moon  is  shown  in  the  annexed  engraving.  At  this  very 
time  scarcely  any  shadows  are  discernible.  For  the  sun 
then,  as  we  may  say,  looks  upon  the  moon  very  nearly 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  we  view  the  moon  our- 
selves ;  so  that  what  is  hidden  from  him  (i.  e.  is  in  shade)  is 
concealed  from  us.  The  appearance  of  the  dark  portion 
is,  in  its  conformation  as  well  as  its  extent  in  latitude 
and  longitude,  not  wholly  unlike  our  eastern  hemisphere, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  author  of  this  article  to  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
their  meeting  in  1852.  An  examination  of  the  dark  spots 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  figure  will  enable  one  to  trace 
a  rude  resemblance  to  a  short,  thick-set  human  figure,  with 
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an  inordinately  large  head  covered  with  a  species  of  hel- 
met— "  the  man  in  the  moon."  Baron  Humboldt  remarks 
that  "  the  spots  on  the  moon,  in  which  Western  nations 
thought  they  could  make  out  a  face,  represent,  in  the 
view  of  the  Indians,  a  roebuck  or  a  hare;  nence,  the  San- 
skrit names  of  the  moon  '  roe-bearer '  (mrigadhara)  or 
'hare-bearer'  (sa'sabhrit)."  (Cosmot,  vol.  iii.  pt. ii.,  note 
,  565.) 

Why  the  Moon  always  presents  nearly  the  same  Face  to  the 
Enrth. — Some  have  hastily  supposed  and  confidently  as- 
serted that  this  was  because  the  moon  had  no  rotation  about 
an  axis  of  her  own.  But  a  very  simple  illustration  will 
readily  show  that  such  a  supposition  will  entirely  fail  to 
account  for  the  phenomenon  in  question.  Let  a  person  be 
seated  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  while  another  walks  around 
him,  the  latter  facing  always  in  the  same  general  direction 
— say,  for  example,  toward  the  north.  Such  being  the  ar- 
rangement, when  the  traveller  around  the  room  has  arrived 
at  the  middle  of  the  northern  side  of  the  apartment,  then, 
always  looking  north,  he  will  have  his  back  turned  to  the 
man  remaining  immovable  at  the  centre.  But  when  in  the 
course  of  his  march  the  man  moving  around  the  other,  but 
still  looking  north,  has  arrived  at  the  middle  of  the  west 
side  of  the  apartment,  he  will  present  the  right  side  of  his 
face  in  profile  to  the  man  at  the  centre ;  at  the  middle  of 
the  south  side  the  full  face  of  the  moving  man  will  be  di- 
rected to  his  friend  at  the  centre  ;  at  the  middle  of  the  east 
side  of  the  apartment  it  will  be  the  left  side  of  the  face  that 
will  be  shown  in  profile  to  the  man  at  the  centre  :  and  at  the 
middle  of  the  north  side  the  back  of  the  moving  man  will 
be  turned  as  before.  The  case  here  realized  will  be  that  of  a 
body  revolving  about  another,  but  having  no  rotation  all  >nt 
an  axis  of  its  own.  All  sides  of  the  non-rotnting  body  will 
in  their  turn  be  visible  to  the  spectator  situated  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  central  body.  But  this  is  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  what  happens  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  our  satel- 
lite confessedly  presenting  always  nearly  the  same  face  to 
the  earth.  A.  little  variation  of  these  conditions  would 
make  the  comparison  more  accurate.  The  central  body 
and  the  non-rotating  but  revolving  body  should  both  be 
borne  along  together  around  a  more  distant  centrr.  as 
though  both  the  men  in  the  case  supposed  ha  * 
smoothly  carried  along  in  some  sailing  vessel  moving  in  a 
larger  curve.  Hut  this  latter  circumstance  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  result.  All  sides  of  the  non-rotating  body 
would,  in  the  end,  have  been  visible  from  the  central  }n^i . 
tion.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  phenomenon  in  qiu'-ti»n 
is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  moon  has 
no  rotation  upon  an  axis  of  her  own. 

Next  let  the  case  be  considered  in  which  the  revolving 
body  has  the  same  face  constantly  kept  turned  toward  the 
central  body.  Such  will  be  the  case  if  the  two  bodies  be 
in  lined  together  by  a  wellnigh  inflexible  rod,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  two  balls  of  a  dumb-bell.  When  one  of 
these  is  revolved  around  the  other,  the  revolving  ball  will 
have  every  side  very  nearly  presented  just  once  in  rn-ri/  ili- 
i-'  i-t!nii  around  the  whole  circuit  of  the  sky — i'.  e.  the  re- 
volving body  will  be  turned  just  once  around  its  own  axis 
in  the  same  tinir  in  which  it  i-/»/ij>t' t,-H  iV«  ,-,  > ;Jut>'nn  around 
the  central  body.  Now,  let  the  connecting  bar  be  reman;!. 
and  the  revolving  body  itself  rotate  once  in  the  lelfsamr 
time  as  before,  and  the  same  effect  will  be  produced — viz.  > 
of  keeping  nearly  the  same  side  of  the  revolving  body 
turned  toirnnl  thr  mitral  bud;/.  This,  with  the  supcraddcd 
condition  that  both  bodies  are  together  borne  around  the 
sun,  is  then  the  case  of  the  moon  with  one  side  constantly 
turned  nearly  toward  us.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  a 
more  particular  analysis  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  Moon's  Librations. — If  the  rotation  about  the  moon's 
a\is  and  her  revolution  in  her  orbit  were  both  uniform  mo- 
tions, and  so  that  the  one  always  kept  pace  with  the  other, 
then  as  regards  the  eastern  and  the  western  edges  of  the 
moon  they  would  always  remain  the  same,  the  middle  of 
the  face  turned  toward  us  being  continually  the  same. 
But  as  the  moon  sometimes  revolves  faster  in  her  orbit 
than  at  other  times,  the  uniform  eastern  motion  around  her 
axis  will  thcn/.n7  to  keep  pace  with  the  motion  of  revolu- 
tion, and  thus  somewhat  less  of  the  eastern  side  be  seen  than 
usual,  or  more  of  the  western  side  ;  and  when  the  movement 
of  revolution  is  too  slow,  then  more  of  the  eastern  side. 
The  moon,  then,  from  time  to  time  will  seem  to  have 
oscillated,  in  these  respects,  like  the  beam  of  a  balance ; 
and  this  is  termed  the  libratiim  in  longitude.  Then,  as 
the  moon,  in  her  inclined  orbit,  is  sometimes  seen  to  the 
eouth  of  our  own  orbitaround  the  sun  (viz.  the  ecliptic). we 
then  look  urer  and  beyond  the  N.  pole  of  the  moon,  as  the 
sun  looks  over  and  beyond  the  N.  pole  of  the  earth  in  our 
northern  summer.  And  when  the  moon  is  seen  to  the  north 
of  the  ecliptic,  we  look  over  and  beyond  the  S.  pole  of 
the  moon.  All  this  takes  place  with  the  axis  of  rotation 
of  the  moon  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  eclip- 


tic itself.  The  moon  thus  seems  to  have  a  balancing  mo- 
tion alternately  toward  the  S.  and  toward  the  N. ;  and 
this  is  the  libration  in  latitude.  Lastly,  when  the  moon  is 
not  actually  in  the  zenith,  we,  standing  upon  the  earth  in- 
stead of  at  its  centre,  have  our  central  point  of  view  of  the 
moon's  disk  higher  up  than  it  would  be  if  we  could  look 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  And  so  we  look  orcr  and 
beyond  what  would  be  the  upper  edge  as  seen  from  the 
earth's  centre ;  and  as  this  effect  has  its  varieties  repeated 
every  day,  or  rather  a  little  longer  space  of  time,  we  have 
in  all  this  a  third  description  of  libration,  styled  the  illur- 
nal  libration.  Here,  as  before,  our  limits  will  not  permit 
a  more  particular  analysis  of  the  phenomena. 

Portions  of  the  Moon's  Surface  brought  into  1'iew  bi/  the 
various  Librations. — According  to  M.  Arago,  these  enahle 
us  to  see  altogether  -j^jths  of  the  moon's  surface.  But  the 
parts  thus  brought  into  view  are  very  much  foreshortened 
by  being  seen  so  near  to  the  edge  of  the  disk.  Of  course, 
^P  of  the  surface  remain  always  invisible. 

Length  of  the  Moon's  Sidereal  Day,  and  also  of  her  Kolar 
Day. — As  the  moon's  rotation  about  her  axis  nearly  keeps 
pace  with,  and  is  the  end  completed  in,  the  same  time  with 
her  revolution  around  the  earth  (but  on  a  smaller  scale), 
her  sidereal  day  is  thus  more  than  27  days  long.  And  as 
her  solar  day  will  be  determined  by  similar  changes  to  those 
which  gave  us  the  phases  of  the  moon,  as  heretofore,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale,  the  snlnr  day  will  last  a  whole  lunation, 
or  lunar  month  of  more  than  29  days.  Then,  as  then  is 
but  little  variety  in  the  duration  of  daylight,  the  moon's 
axis  being  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
instead  of  being  considerably  inclined,  as  is  true  of  the 
earth's  axis,  the  duration  of  daylight  is  almost  everywhere 
in  :n  !v  for  :i  fortnight,  and  the  (dark)  night  for  a  like  in- 
terval of  time. 

HUH  1h<~  Moon  any  Liquid  on  her  Surface?  or  has  shi  'nn/ 
Atnx'H/ihere? — Both  of  these  questions  seem  to  be  answered 
in  the  negative  by  the  absence  of  the  appropriate  phe- 
nomena. Were  there  large  collections  of  liquid  there,  the 
outline  of  light  and  shade  (the  boundary  or  limit  between 
day  and  night,  called  the  terminator)  would  at  the  quarters 
appear  as  a  straight  line,  as  has  heretofore  been  inliinatnl. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  the  terminator  is  \isil.ly  somewhat 
ragged  in  its  outline,  even  in  the  case  of  the  large  dark 
spots,  which  were  anciently  supposed  to  be  seas,  and  were 
so  named;  which  names  are  still  continued.  The  light 
from  these,  moreover,  is  polarized  in  a  way  that  would  be 
true  of  a  rough  surface  of  a  solid.  These  great  plateaus, 
however,  appear  as  if  they  had  been  formed  by  the  cooling 
of  what  was  heretofore  liquid.  Some  of  them  appear,  at 
times  at  least,  of  a  greenish-gray  tint,  which  is  det  |u-r 
where  the  sun  is  lower.  If  the  moon  have  any  atmosphere, 
it  must  be  very  rare,  as  scarcely  anything  like  the  refrac- 
tion or  absorption  of  light  can  ordinarily  be  discerned 
when  the  moon  occults  a  star.  (See  OCCUI.TATION.)  And 


Last  quarter  of  the  moon. 

nothing  like  clouds  can  be  asserted  to  have  been  seen.  The 
steep  mountains,  of  which  there  are  many,  shine  in  the 
morning  light  at  sunrise  with  a  surpassing  brilliancy  ;  the 
early  morning  to  them  has  the  brightness  of  noon.  K. 
Neisson,  Esq.,  has  recently  supposed  that  he  found  traces 
of  a  lunar  atmosphere  having  a  density  ?JBth  of  that  of 
the  earth.  "  If  then,"  says  Baron  Humboldt,  "  the  moon 
is  without  any  gaseous  envelope,  the  entire  absence  of  any 
diffused  light  must  cause  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  seen  from 
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thence,  to  be  projected  against  a  sky  almost  black  in  the 
daytime.  No  undulation  of  air  can  there  convey  sound, 
song,  or  speech.  The  moon,  to  our  imagination,  which 
loves  to  soar  into  regions  inaccessible  to  full  research,  is  a 
desert  where  silence  remains  unbroken."  (6'oswos,  vol.  iii. 
part  ii.,  p.  358.) 

Lunar  Mountain*. — The  existence  of  these  is  not  a  matter 
of  mere  conjecture.  The  rays  of  the  rising  sun  tip  their 
tops  as  with  silver  as  he  looks  upon  their  elevated  sum- 
mits before  he  enlightens  the  regions  below;  and  so  they 
appear  like  islands  in  the  yet  dark  portions,  as  is  seen 
in  the  engraving,  Fig.  5,  of  the  moon  in  her  last  quar- 
ter. And  when  the  lower  portions  of  the  mountains 
also  become  enlightened  before  the  surrounding  regions, 
the  whole  slant-height  portion  of  the  mountain  is  projected, 
so  as  to  intrude  upon  those  dark  regions  and  present  an 
exaggerated  roughness.  Then,  the  shadows  of  both  ele- 
vated and  of  inordinately  depressed  portions  have  all  the 
characteristics,  at  all  hours  of  the  lunar  day,  that  they 
ought  to  have. 

In  the  engraving  that  follows  we  have  a  representation 
of  the  huge  "  crater "  Copernicus  as  it  appeared  when 

FIG.  6. 


View  of  Copernicus. 

modelled  in  accordance  with  accurate  measurements,  and 
then  photographed — all  by  Mr.  Nasmyth. 

Special  Form  of  the  Lunar  Mountains. — This  is  specifi- 
cally that  of  the  crater  (and  its  surroundings)  of  an  enor- 
mous volcano.  The  features  are  altogether  those  which 
might  be  due  to  volcanic  action.  And  in  the  case  of  the 
moon  the  effects  of  such  an  action  could  hardly  have  been 
other  than  enormous,  the  force  being  supposed  the  same  as 
on  the  earth.  For  gravity,  as  heretofore  stated,  is  six  times 
as  feeble  at  the  surface  of  the  moon  as  it  is  here,  the  mean 
density  of  the  material  there  is  not  very  much  more  than 
one-half  as  great,  and  there  is  almost  no  atmosphere  to 
resist.  "  In  Lord  Rosse's  magnificent  reflector  the  flat 
bottom  of  the  crater  called  Albategnius  is  seen  to  be  strewed 
with  blocks,  not  visible  in  inferior  telescopes,  while  the  ex- 
terior ridge  of  another  (Aristyllus)  is  all  hatched  over  with 
deep  gullies  radiating  towards  its  centre."  (Chambers's 
/'-  •'••<  '•iptirc  Astronomy,  p.  77.)  The  height  of  these  moun- 
tains is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  size  of  so  small 
a  globe  as  the  moon.  Thus,  Diirfel  and  Leibnitz,  according 
to  M'adler,  are  24,301)  English  feet  in  height;  Newton, 
'•  whore  a  part  of  the  deep  excavation  is  never  shone  upon, 
either  by  the  light  of  the  sun  or  that  of  the  earth,"  22,822 
English  feet ;  and  the  same  is  the  height  of  Casatus,  E. 
of  Newton.  Mountains  on  the  earth,  in  the  same  ratio 
to  its  diameter,  would  bo  not  far  from  eighteen  miles 
high.  Then,  as  to  their  extent  otherwise,  Galileo  was  re- 
minder! by  them  of  the  configuration  of  entire  countries 
surrounded  by  mountains.  Some  of  them  have  diameters 
of  from  100  to  120  English  miles. 

II' nt  of  tin:  Monn. — The  heat  of  the  moon's  surface,  ex- 
posed for  more  than  a  fortnight  to  a  bright  sun  in  a  cloud- 
less sky,  must  be  very  considerable.  Sir  John  Herschel 
estimates  that  it  may  possibly  exceed  that  of  boiling  water. 
The  radiation  of  heat  received  from  its  surface  has  been 
measured  by  a  delicate  thermo-electric  pile. 

/«  the  Moon  habitable — that  19,  the  visible  portion  of  it? 
— Neither  vegetable  nor  animal  life,  such  as  that  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  could,  as  it  would  seem,  exist 
where  not  only  such  vicissitudes  of  temperature  are  to  be 
found,  but  where  there  is  neither  atmosphere  nor  liquid. 
But  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  invisible 


portion  of  the  moon  may  be  lower  than  the  part  which  wo 
see,  it  has  been  conehi'led  that  liquids  and  a  gaseous 
envelope  may  have  both  run  to  the  lower  level  on  that 
side. 

Does  the  Moon  influence  the  Weather? — This  might  seem 
somewhat  like  a  question  whether  the  moon,  conspicuous 
as  her  influence  on  the  tide  is,  does  not  also  influence  the 
mighty  currents  of  the  ocean,  in  which  the  tide,  unless 
when  crowded  into  narrow  channels,  etc.,  is  but  as  a  ripple. 
The  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  weather  seems  to  be 
but  slight,  and  after  careful  investigation  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  unless  it  be,  indeed,  that  the  low  heat  radiated 
from  the  moon  may  have  some  influence  in  the  absorption 
of  vapor,  giving  the  clouds  a  tendency  to  disappear  at  the 
time  of  full  moon.  (See  Sir  J.  Herschel's  Outlines  of  As- 
tronomy, llth  ed.,  art.  432.) 

The  Harvest  Moon. — The  moon  every  month  rises  suc- 
cessively after  comparatively  short  intervals  of  time  when 
in  that  part  of  her  orbit  which  is  least  inclined  to  our  hor- 
izon. This,  in  September,  is  about  the  time  (if  full  moon, 
and  the  same  is  measurably  the  case  in  August.  The  full 
moon  thus  favored  is  styled  the  "  harvest  moon." 

Are  any  Changes  of  the  Moon 's  Surface  noir  laktny  place  f 
— Something  of  the  kind  has  been  more  than  suspected  in 
the  instance  of  the  spot  Linn£.  If  real,  the  changes  would 
seem  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  most  simple  way  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  sides  of  the  deep  crater  there.  To  sup- 
pose, as  has  been  supposed,  that  a  viscous  material  may 
nave  exuded  from  the  interior,  involves  a  twofold  hypoth- 
esis, difficult  to  establish. 

Earth- Li glit. — An  examination  of  the  diagram  of  the 
phases  will  show  that  when  the  moon  is  a  new  or  nearly 
new  moon  to  us,  the  earth  is  occupying  the  place  of  a  very 
large  full  moon,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  moon.  The  light  re- 
flected from  the  earth,  made  ruddy  by  passing  three  times 
through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  shows  us  what  is  termed 
the  old  moon  in  the  arms  of  the  new,  by  making  the  part 
of  the  moon  visible  which  is  not  then  in  sunshine. 

Changes  in  the  Moon  in  Ancient  Times. — The  moon  not 
only  seems  to  exhibit  traces  of  some  changes  such  as  geol- 
ogy has  made  out  as  having  occurred  on  the  earth,  but 
also,  as  insisted  upon  by  the  author  of  this  article  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  National  Academy  some  years 
ago,  of  a  change  »ub*eqne»t  to  any  such  as  geology  makes 
known,  the  surface  having  very  extensively  cracked  open, 
and  the  fissures  partly  filled  up;  while  a  white  material 
would  seem  to  have  exuded,  which  now  forms  the  tops  of 
the  highest  mountains.  Other  strata  are  thus  cut  through. 
Something  like  this  view,  entertained  in  a  modified  way 
by  others,  seems  to  be  gaining  credit.  S.  ALEXANDER. 

Moon,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1230. 

Moon,  tp.  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  936. 

Moo'ney,  tp.  of  Phillips  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  300. 

Mooney,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  1260. 

Moon's,  tp.  of  Newberry  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1513. 

Moon'stone,  a  variety  of   adularia,  or  transparent 

Eotash-feldspar  (orthoclase),  so  called  because  when  pol- 
shed  it  presents  an  opalescent  appearance  due  to  its  in- 
1  ternal  chatoyant  or  pearly  reflections.     A  variety  of  oligo- 
j  clase  occasionally   presents   a   similar   appearance.    (See 
!  FELDSPAR  and  ORTHOCLASE.)  E.  C.  H.  DAY. 

Moorashki'no,  a  v.  of  Russia,  government  of  Nizhnee- 
Novgorod,  has  extensive  tanneries,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
leather  and  dyed  lambskins.  Pop.  6500. 

Moor'croft  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Lancashire,  England, 
about  1780;  was  engaged  in  surgical  studies  at  Liverpool 
when  his  attention  was  directed  to  an  epizootic  disease 
which  had  attacked  the  horses,  and  giving  the  subject  his 
entire  attention,  he  studied  in  Paris  and  became  one  of  the 
earliest  veterinary  surgeons  in  England.  He  went  to  India 
in  1808  as  superintendent  of  the  East  India  Company's 
stud  in  Bengal,  and  being  of  an  adventurous  disposition 
made  two  daring  journeys  to  Balkh  and  Bokhara  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  in  the  disguise  of  a  Hindoo  pilgrim  (1812  and 
1819).  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  Hima- 
layas and  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  valleys  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary.  On  a  third  journey  into  Central  Asia  he  d.  at  And- 
khui,  between  Bokhara  and  Cabool,  of  malignant  fever, 
Aug.  27,  1825.  His  papers  were  recovered  by  Alexander 
Burns,  and  his  Travels  were  edited  by  Prof.  II.  H.  Wilson 
in  1841. 

Moore,  county  of  Central  North  Carolina.  Area,  950 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  has  a  fertile 
soil.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  tobacco  are  staple  products. 
Flour  is  the  leading  article  of  manufacture.  The  county 
has  valuable  iron  ores  and  beds  of  excellent  Triassic  coal. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  AVestern  R.  R.  of  North  Carolina. 
Cap.  Carthage.  Pop.  12,040. 
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Moore,  county  of  Tennessee,  organized  since  the  cen- 
sus of  1870.  It  is  in  the  S.  E.  central  part  of  the  State. 

Moore,  tp.  of  Sauilac  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  112. 

Moore,  tp.  of  Oregon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  921. 

Moore,  tp.  of  Shannon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  286. 

Moore,  tp.  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2938. 

Moore  (ALFRED},  b.  in  ISrunswick  co.,  N.  C.,  May  21, 
1755  ;  was  educated  in  Huston  :  served  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war  with  much  credit;  WM  ehogen  attorney -general  of 
North  Carolina  in  17'JII,  anil,  though  he  had  never  read 
law,  he  soon  mastered  its  principle:! :  became  a  judge  in 
1798,  and  was,  171111-1805,  an  associate  .justice  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.  1).  at  Belfont,  N.  C.,  Oct.  15,  1810. 

Moore  (ANDREW),  b.  in  South  Carolina;  became  a 
lawyer  of  Perry  co.,  Ala.;  was  often  in  the  legislature, 
and  was  Speaker  IS  13-15:  was  a  judge  in  a  State  circuit 
court  lS.~>l-.">7:  governor  of  Alabama  1 857-61  :  called  the 
convention  which  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
also  sent  troops  to  seize  the  U.  S.  forts  at  Pensacola. 

Moore  (BKX.IAMIN).  D.  I).,  b.  at  Newtown,  L.  I..  Oct.  1(1, 
1748:  graduated  in  1711*  at  King's  College,  N.  Y. ;  took 
holy  orders  in  1774  in  England:  was  a-sistant  minister  of 
Trinity  church,  N.  Y.,  1774-1800:  became  rector  in  1800; 
Protestant  Kpiscupal  bishop  of  New  York  1801  ;  w;v-  pro- 
fessor of  logic  and  rhetoric  in  Columbia  College,  and  in 
president,  1800-11.  1).  at  (1  rcenwich.  N'.  Y.,  Feb.  27,  I  s|C>. 

Moore  (Cn.un.i:s  WIIITI.OCK),  b.  at  Boston.  .Mass..  Mar. 

29,  1801:    became  connected   in    1S22   with   the   Ma.-onic 
order,  in  which  he  attained  the  highest  degrees:   was  for 
thirty-four  years  recording  secretary  of  the  grand   lodge 
of     Massachusetts:     edited    the    Mn»oin'-    Mirror    1  s '_'.>,    the 
Anxirinith    IS2S.  ami   commenced    in    1SJ1    the  publication 
of  the  1'i-i't'iiK <-< in'"  Monthly  Mi"/'''-'"' .  which  ho  has  llnoe 
conducted:  founded  Zio,i'*  lli;-nlil  ill  1S23,  and  published 
several  Masonic  manuals. 

Moore  (('I.EMKNT  CLARKE),  LL.D..  son  of  Bishop  Hen- 
iumin  Moore,  b.  at  New  York  .Inly  I...  17711;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College  in  17!IS;  ill  ISL'I  became  professor  of 
biblical  learning  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary: 
nfterwatds  prol'e-sor  of  Hebrew  and  (Jreek,  and  then  of 
Oriental  and  I !  reek  literature.  Author  of  a  Hebrew  and 

Grreeh   lexicon   i  I^nni.  a   volume  of  ] m-  (1844),  ' 

I',,, t,  •:,,!  i  ls;,0),  and  of  this  well-known  ballad  '/'//••  .\'i;l/,t 
before  fin •ifiiiinn.  etc.:  also  published  two  volumes  of  his 
father's  sermons.  II.  at  Newport,  li.  I.,  .Inly  10.  18(13. 

Moore  (Knwix  WARD),  b.  nt  Alexandria,  Va..  in  l-il  1  ; 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  l-iL'.'i;  had  become  first 
lieutenant    ill    1 8.",li,  when  he  was  engaged  by  the  g  •  • 
ment  of  '1'exas   In   organi/.e   a    M|iiailron   for  that    republic, 
and  succeeded  in  fitting  out  at  New  Orleans  two  small  \  es 
sels   of  war,  with   which   he  defeated   and  dispersed   the 
Mexican  fleet  of  eight  vessels,  including  two  steamers,  in 
.-  of  engagements  in  the   Hay  of   CampMie   Isi;:. 
Notwithstanding  his  gallantry.  Com.  Moore  was  dismissed 
tin-   service  liv  1'res.  Houston   Cor  diMi'oedieiicc  to  orders, 

but  the  Tcxa unless    indemnilied    him  for  pecuniary 

lo.-si  s  and  granted  him  a  large  tract  of  land.  He  subse- 
quently resided  many  years  in  New  York  City,  engaged 
in  mechanical  c.xpci  imcnts  and  inventions,  and  d.  there 
Oct.  :,.  I  si;;,. 

Moore  (KHASMTS  DAKWIX).  b.  at  ff lusted, Conn.,  Sept. 

30,  1802;  stiKlicd  theology  at  New   Haven  1830-33;   held 
Congregational   pastorate-    at    Natick.   Ma.-s.,    ls:;:;-38,  at 
Barn,  SUM.,  ISIO    I-':   edited  the   Ho*to,i   Recorder   |s|l- 
46,    the     l::i*tnii     Ift/nirti'i-     IS  Hi- 111,     the     I'oiii/riyitioixiliil 
1849-51:    edited    al-o    the    Ol,i    Cnbotij    nii'l    MuMachuHetta 
Iti,,/  It:,-,, fil,  published  by  the  State  :  took  a  position  in  the 
Boston  custom-house  ISIil.     Author  of  Life-Scene*  in  Mis- 
lion  Fielil*  (1857)  and  other  works. 

Moore  (FRAXK),  b.  at  Concord.  N.  II..  Dec.  17,  1828,  a 
son  of  Jacob  Bailey  Moore;  published  Xnn,jn  un<l  Baffadb 

of  the  Antfi-f'-mi  f,'>  f'tittion  (1856),  <'ii'-l«j>n  ,1  in  of'  .  1  nu  i-  i'-ntt 
Eloquence  (IS57),  The  Rebellion  I!,;;',,-.!  I  i  1  vols.',  Svo,  1862- 
68),  and  other  volumes,  mostly  containing  matter  designed 
as  materials  for  future  history;  was  for  a  time  secretary  of 
legation  at  I'ari-. 

Moore  ((IABRIEL),  b.  in  Stokes  co.,  N.  C. ;  was  M.  C. 
from  Alabama  1822-29;  governor  of  Alabama  1829-31; 
U.  S.  Senator  1831-37.  1).  in  1844  at  Caddo,  Tex. 

Moore  (OKORRR  II.).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Concord,  N.  II.,  Apr. 
20,  1823;  graduated  at  New  York  University  1843;  assist- 
ant librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  1841-49: 
became  librarian  in  Isi'.i.  Author  of  Treason  of  Cii'irl-x 

Lee    (1 8110  I,     Kiii/./oi/iiirilt    of    .V'Y/n/<  <    tn    the    11,'rnli, 

Arm ;/  ( I si>2),  Hitt'ory  nf  Slavery  in  JMVi*neiiiwM*  (1866), 
History  of  the  Jurisprudence  of  .V- -n-  York,  etc.  He  ia  a 
son  of  Jacob  Bailey  Moore,  the  historian,  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Lenox  Library. 


Moore  (Sir  HEXRY),  BART.,  b.  in  Jamaica  in  1713;  be- 
came governor  of  Jamaica  in  1756;  received  a  baronetcy 
for  suppressing  a  slave  insurrection;  was  governor  of  New 
York  1764-99. 

Moore  (HENRY),  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1751  ;  joined 
the  Methodists  in  1799;  preached  as  a  revivalist  several 
years  in  Ireland ;  became  the  confidential  associate  of 
John  Wesley  during  his  later  years,  and  published  a  Life 
of  John  tiitil  t'lturli'H  \VfHl>>j,  nit'l  Mi'nmii-H  of  th>-ir  FnniiUf 
(1824).  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  ministers  ordained 
by  Wesley.  D.  in  1843. 

Moore  (HEXRY  EATON),  son  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Moore,  b.  at 
Anilover,  N.  II.,  July  21,  isn.'i ;  was  apprenticed  as  a 
printer  to  his  brother,  the  eminent  antiquarian  writer; 
edited  a  newspaper  at  Plymouth,  N.  II..  ls2.">-2(i ;  became 
a  teacher  of,  and  an  adept  in.  musical  science;  published 
a  Mtt*i,-<il  Catechism,  the  Mcrruinu-l-  t'nl/<<-tion  of  liixtrn- 
iiK'iitnf  .I/""*/'1,  the  \e,r  J[i,uiff*liii-i:  OollecKon  of  ChnreK 
Max,''',  the  Xort/HTH  fforp,  and  other  popular  collections. 
1).  at  E.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  23.  1841. — His  brother, 
JOHN  WI:I-:KS  Mooiti:.  b.  at  Andover  Apr.  11.  1807,  also  be- 
came a  printer:  edited  the  Bellows  Kalis  Gazette  for  sev- 
eral years:  published  .1  t'o/u/.l>tr  Encyclopedia  of  Music 
(18M)  and  other  works  on  the  subject. 

Moore  (JACOB  BAILEY,  JR.),  b.  at  Andover,  N.  II..  Oct. 
31.  1797.  was  the  son  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Moore.  1  .  S.  army  (1772- 

1813),   a    mu -ieiil    nposer   and    song-writer,   and    brother 

of  Henry  Kalou  Moore  and  of  John  Weeks  Moore  i  b.  Apr. 
11,  1807).  both  authors  and  musical  writers  of  distinction. 
Mr.  .1.  i».  Moore  became  a  partner  and  brother-in-law  of 
Hon.  Isaac  Hill:  was  long  a  printer  and  journalist  of 
New  Hampshire:  librarian  of  the  Xew  York  Historical 
Society  ls|.~,  |-i:  postmaster  of  San  l''raiici-'-o.  I'a  I..  I  s  |S- 
52j  was  one'  of  the  editors  of  the  lli.«toi-i'-ii/  I'o/li-i-ti'ont  of 
ffea  !l>n,i/,*l,u-r  (!>:':'  M),  author  uf  .\fnnoirn  (/  Amer- 
ican <ioi'i'i'iK:i-H  llSHil.  tin:.:  !!•' I-  »f  A"'"'  //"  ./iy/v//  /',-/>,  and 

valuable  works  of  local  history.  D.  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
Sept.  1,  1883. 

Moore  (JESSE  HAII.K).  b.  near  Lebanon,  St.  Clair  co., 
111.,  Apr.  22.  1M7  ;  graduated  at  .M.-Kendree  Colle-e  Aug.. 
l.s)2:  was  teacher  two  year*  at  Na.-h\illc.  111.,  when  hi' 
was  appointed  principal  of  (leurgctown  Seminary  :  licensed 
to  preach  in  I  81(1.  he  aece|ited  in  IMS  the  pastorate  of  the 
.M.  K.  church  at  Shelby\  ille  :  was  principal  of  Paris  Semi- 
nary ISIS  ,'i|.  ami  president  of  Quincy  College  Is.,. 
then  for  two  years  in  charge  of  the  M.  K.  church  at  Car- 
lin-ville.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was  located  at 
Decatur.  Hesigning  hi*  charge  in  |St;2,  he  raised  the 
I  l.'ith  Illinois  \'ols..  which  hi- commanded  at  Chickamauga, 
Tunnel  Hill.  Kesaea.  etc..  at  Franklin.  Nashville,  and  sub- 
sequent pursuit  of  Hood,  part  of  the  time  in  command  of 
a  brigade  :  lue\et  brigadier-general  Isil.'i:  was  presiding 
elder  of  Decatur  district,  Illinois  conference,  in  18(18,  when 
ho  was  elected  to  Congress;  re-elected  in  1S7». 

Moore  (Jons),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Stirling.  Scotland,  in  1730; 
studied  medicine  and  surgery  at  (Jlasgow,  London.  I'aris, 
and  in  Holland  ;  was  for  a  time  physician  to  the  British 
embassy  in  Paris;  spent  five  years  in  travels  as  medical 
attendant  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  ;  settled  at  London 
I77S;  published  in  17711  and  I7S1  his  travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  passed  through  seven  editions,  and  in  I  7.V.I  a 
very  siicces-ful  novel.  Zrliiri,,  the  work  by  which  ho  is  be.-t 
remembered.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  witness  of  some  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  French  Revolution  during  a  resilience  at 
I'aris  in  1792,  wrote  two  works  upon  that  subject,  and  two 
other  novels,  which  were  much  less  successful  than  /.'Im-o. 
He  edited  Smollett's  works,  with  alife  of  the  author  (1797), 
and  d.  at  Richmond.  Surrey,  Feb.  20,  1802.  lir.  Moon- 
was  an  early  friend  of  Burns,  and  was  father  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  killed  at  Corunna.  A  uniform  edition  of  his  Worlu 
was  published  by  Robert  Anderson,  with  a  (prefatory  me- 
more  (7  vols.,  1820). 

Moore  (Sir  JOHN).  K.  B.,  son  of  John  Moore,  M.  D.,  b.  at 
(•liisgow,  Scotland.  Nov.  13, 1701  :  entered  the  army  in  177(1; 
served  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  America,  and  the  West  In- 
dies, and  sat  in  Parliament  for  a  time  :  was  governor  of  St. 
Lucia  179(1-97:  served  in  Ireland  17'.is:  was  badly  wounded 
in  the  Netherlands  1799;  served  in  Egypt,  and  became 
major-general  and  K.  li.  1SIU  :  served  afterwards  in  Swe- 
den (18081  as  envoy  and  commander  of  the  British  contin- 
gent :  took  (Oct.  0,  18«8)  chief  command  of  the  British 
troops  in  the  Peninsula,  numbering  23.000.  managing  the 
campaign  against  Napoleon  with  consummate  skill  and 
boldness ;  but  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  to  co-operate 
with  him  compelled  him  to  fall  back  upon  Corunna.  Ho 
conducted  the  retreat  with  masterly  skill.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Corunna  by  a  cannon-shot,  Jan.  16,  IMI'.I. 
This  battle  was  an  extremely  spirited  one,  and  the  victory 
was  claimed  by  both  sides.  The  British  troops  at  once  took 
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ship  for  England,  and  the  town  was  evacuated.  The  Titirial 
qf  Sir  John  .Vi.mv .  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  has  im- 
mortalized boili  its  subject  »ncl  its  author. 

Moore  (.InsKi-in.  l>.  in  Virginia  in  1767:  was  a  pioneer 
of  Methodism  in  Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina  ; 
was  sixty-live  years  in  the  ministry,  and  at  his  death  (Feb. 
14,  1851)  was  a  venerated  patriarch  of  the  South  Carolina 
conference  of  the  M.  K.  Church,  South.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Moore  (MARTIN),  b.  at  Sterling,  Mass.,  Apr.  22,  17110: 
graduated  at  I'.rowii  1'nivcrsity  1810 ;  was  for  thirty  years 
Congregational  pastor  at  Natiek,  and  afterwards  at  Cohas- 
set;  edited  the  Boston  Iternnlrr  twenty  years;  was  author 
of  a  History  of  Kntiek  (1817)  and  a  Life,  of  Jo/in  Eliot, 
and  vuM'-jircsiilrnt  of  the  \e\v  England  Genealogical  So- 
ciety 18ti  l-(i«.  1).  at  Cambridge  Mar.  12,  1866. 

Moore  (NATHANIEL  F.),  LL.D.,  a  nephew  of  Bishop 
Benjamin  Moore,  b.  at  Newtown,  L.  I.,  Dec.  25,  1782  ; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  1S02;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1805;  became  in  1817  adjunct  professor,  and  in  1835 

!>rofessor  nf  Latin  and  Greek  in  Columbia  College  ;  was  its 
ibrarinn  1837-t2,  and  its  president  1842-1!);  was  author 
of  Leftiirrx  »n  the  Greek  Lanyuaf/e  and  Literature  (1835), 
Ancient  Mini-nilo'iH  (1SIJ4),  ail  //intoricfd  Sketch  of  Coin/ti- 
bia Col/eye  (1846),  and  other  writings. 

Moore  (RICHARD  CHANNING),  D.  D.,  b.  in  New  York 
Aug.  21,  1762  ;  was  educated  at  King's  College,  N.  Y.  ; 
went  to  sea  ;  became  a  physician  ;  took  orders  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  1787;  was  pastor  at  Rye,  N.  Y. ; 
for  twenty  years  rector  of  St.  Andrew's,  Staten  Island  ; 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  N.  Y.,  1809-14;  consecrated  bishop 
of  Virginia  1814.  I),  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Nov.  11,  1841. 
(Sec  Memoir,  by  J.  P.  K.  Henshaw.) 

Moore  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  May  28,  1779, 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents;  was  in  youth  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  lyric  poetry;  studied  at  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity and  at  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  His  first  volume 
of  poems,  the  Anacreon  (1800),  was  a  success ;  the  Poetical 
Work*  of  Thomas  Little  (1801)  was  vastly  more  popular, 
though  disgraced  by  a  vein  of  licentiousness  which  Moore 
lived  to  regret.  He  was  in  the  civil  service  in  the  Ber- 
mudas 1803-04;  made  the  tour  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada; 
married  in  1811  Bessy  Dyke,  an  actress  and  a  woman  of 
admirable  character.  For  many  years  his  principal  writ- 
ings were  political  satires  in  the  Whig  interest,  full  of  wit 
ami  of  general  interest  in  their  own  day,  but  of  small  value 
now,  and  often  disgraced  by  the  repetition  of  scandalous 
stories  and  innuendoes  regarding  the  private  affairs  of  his 
adversaries.  His  subsequent  works  of  permanent  value 
are  the  Irish  Melodies  (1807),  La/la.  Kookh  (1817),  Lores 
of  the  Angels  (1823),  Life  of  Sheridan  (1825),  The  Epicu- 
rean, a  romance  (1827),  Life  of  Byron  ( 1830),  and  the  His- 
tory of  Ireland  (1827-35).  Moore  as  a  song-writer  and 
anacreontic  and  erotic  poet  is  without,  a  single  rival  in  the 
English  language.  His  muse,  as  he  advanced  in  life,  flew 
in  a  purer  and  screncr  air  than  in  his  youth.  For  choice 
diction,  thorough  finish,  wit,  and  melody  few  poets  can 
compare  with  him,  yet  his  topics  arc  never  of  the  highest. 
His  thoughts  are  seldom  grand.  His  sentiments  are  usu- 
ally generous,  rather  than  noble  or  exalted.  Moore  had 
brilliant  powers  in  conversation,  was  a  talented  singer, 
and  often  sang  his  own  compositions  in  society.  Late  in 
life  his  mental  powers  underwent  a  decline.  D.  at  Sloper- 
ton,  Wilts,  Feb.  25,  1852. 

Moore  (WILLIAM),  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  was 
president  of  the  executive  council  and  ex-ojficio  governor 
of  Pennsylvania  1781-82;  his  daughter  Elizabeth  became 
Marchioness  do  Marbois. 

Moore  (ZEPIIANIAH  SWIFT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Palmer,  Mass., 
Nov.  20,  1770;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1793; 
became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  Leicester, 
Mass.,  in  1800,  and  in  1811  professor  of  languages  in  Dart- 
mouth College  ;  in  1815  was  president  of  Williams  College, 
and  in  1821  of  Amherst  College.  He  took  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  natural  sciences.  Overwhelmed  by  the  cares, 
labors,  and  conflicts  attending  the  new  institution,  he  d.  in 
the  second  year  of  his  presidency.  (See  Sprague's  Annals  of 
the  American  I'ntpit,  vol.  ii.  p.  393,  and  History  of  Amherst 
College,  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  p.  91.)  W.  S.  TYLER. 

Moore'field,  tp.  of  Clark  co.,  0.     Pop.  1268. 

Moorefield,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  0.,  12 
miles.  S.  W.  of  Cadiz.  Pop.  of  v.  289;  of  tp.  1117. 

Moorefield,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Hardy  co.,  West  Va.,  on 
the  S.  branch  of  the  Potomac  Uiver,  has  2  high  schools,  3 
churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  large  grist-mills,  1  tan- 
nery, 2  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  2f>7(°>. 

S.  D.  GORDON,  ED.  "WEEKLY  EXAMINER," 

Moore's  Bridge,  post-tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  556. 
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Moore's  Hill,  post-v.  of  Sparta  tp.,  Dearborn  co., 
Tnd.,  near  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of 
Moore's  Hill  College  (Methodist).  Pop.  617. 

Moores'town,  post-v.  of  Chester  tp.,  Burlington  Co., 
N.  J.,  on  the  Camden  and  Burlington  County  R.  R. 

Moorcsvillc,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Limestone  co..  Ala., 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  11.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  165 ;  of 
tp.  2303. 

Mooresville,  post-v.  of  Brown  tp.,  Morgan  co..  Ind., 
Io  miles  S.  W.  of  Indianapolis,  on  the  Indianapolis  and 
Vinccnnos  R.  ]!.,  has  2  schools,  3  churches,  1    newspaper, 
3  saw-mills,  1  savings  bank,  and  stores.     Pop.  1229. 
A.W.  MAY  &  J.  II.  lit  HK  r:,  Ens.  AND  1'itoi-s.  "EN'TKHIMUSK." 

Mooresville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  Mo.,  on 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  Pop.  1092. 

Mooresville,  a  v.  of  Harrison  tp.,  Ross  co.,  0.    Pop.  52. 

Moor-Fowl,  incorrectly  called  Red  Grouse,  a  ptar- 
migan of  the  British  Islands  (  LH</I>/>IIH  Xroticns),  which  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  prized  of  British  game-birds.  It 
is  not  only  shot  extensively  by  sportsmen,  but  it  is  snared 
for  market,  and  even  bred  in  confinement  for  food.  It 
is  about  sixteen  inches  long,  mostly  of  a  red-brown  color, 
and  feathered  to  the  toes. 

Moorhead,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Clay  co..  Minn.,  on  the 
Red  River  and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper. 

Moor-Hen,  the  Gnllinuht  rnlarnpnn,  a  European,  Af- 
rican, and  Asiatic  wading  bird  of  the  rail  family  (Rallida1). 
The  moor-hen  swims  well,  and  makes  a  singular  nodding 
motion  with  the  head.  It  is  some  thirteen  inches  long,  and 
of  a  brown  and  gray  color.  It  is  domesticated,  or  rather 
bred  extensively  in  a  half-domesticated  state,  in  England. 
Its  flesh  is  prized  as  food. 

Moor'land,  tp.  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  194. 

Moorland,  post-v.  of  Franklin  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  0. 
Pop.  69. 

Moors,  the  name  generally  given  to  the  Mohammedan 
race  who  invaded  the  southern  part  of  Spain  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighth  century  A.  n.,  though  by  no  means  accu- 
rately expressing  either  the  character  or  the  genealogy  of 
these  conquerors.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  leaders 
of  this  famous  invasion  were  Arabs,  just  as  much  as  those 
who  had  previously  overthrown  Egypt  on  the  West  and 
Persia  on  the  East;  but  as  their  forces  were  largely  re- 
cruited from  the  African  population  of  the  neighborhood, 
the  old  Mauri  of  Mauritania,  the  whole  of  the  invaders 
were  called  by  the  popular  name  of  Moors ;  so,  too,  in 
early  English  writers  Mohammedans  are  constantly  thus 
designated.  In  like  manner,  when  Vasco  da  Gama  sacked 
the  sea-coast  cities  of  India,  his  chronicler.  Correa,  calls 
the  unoffending  objects  of  his  cruelties  Moors.  Other 
names  given  to  them  were  Saraceni,  from  Al-Sherki,  the 
Easterns :  Hagareni,  or  the  children  of  Hagar ;  and  Ish- 
maelitse,  Ishmaelites.  They  were  a  very  mixed  race,  of  dif- 
ferent African  tribes,  though  principally  the  people  of  Bar- 
bary,  but  comprising  also  Numidians,  Phoenicians,  Romans, 
and  Arabs.  In  modern  history  they  appear  first  as  the  al- 
lies of  the  Vandals  in  their  invasion  of  Africa,  and  hence 
at  all  times  as  opposed  to  the  rulers  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire ;  about  A.  D.  707  they  were  finally  conquered  by  the 
Arabs,  but  not  without  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which  they 
exhibited  the  usual  stubborn  courage  of  a  race  who  had 
never,  even  by  the  Romans,  been  crushed  out  of  existence. 
The  history  of  their  invasion  of  Spain  is  the  simplest  pos- 
sible, and  needs  not,  to  ncronnt  for  it,  the  poetical  tales 
invented  afterwards.  KMMok,  the  last  of  the  Goths 
(or  rather  Visigoths)  of  Spain,  was  probably  not  worse 
than  his  predecessors,  and  if  he  did  insult  a  daughter  of 
a  Count  Julian,  it  is  probable  he  only  acted  as  any  other 
Visigoth  would  have  acted  had  he  had  the  chance.  Food 
was  scarce  among  the  Berber  tribes;  much  discord  pre- 
vailed in  the  waning  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths ;  the  Jews, 
cruelly  oppressed  by  the  Spanish  rulers,  as  everywhere  else, 
were  for  aiding  any  who  might  help  them  ;  above  all,  the 
Arab  chiefs,  who  had  swept  the  seaboard  of  Africa  to  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic,  had  warriors  at  their  disposal  hard 
to  restrain  under  peaceful  bonds,  but  ready  to  undergo  any 
toils  for  the  hope — indeed,  certainty — of  further  plunder. 
Hence,  the  invasion  of  Spain  was  naturally  on  this  wise : 
Musa,  the  Arab  viceroy  of  Western  Africa,  sent  his  freed- 
man  Tarik  A.  D.  711  to  survey  its  southern  provinces,  and 
in  less  than  one  year  the  whole  of  Andalusia,  then  the  rich- 
est part  of  the  Peninsula,  had  submitted  to  his  arms,  while 
he  had  himself  left  behind  him  for  all  time  a  sure  record 
of  his  prowess,  the  ancient  Calpe,  which  he  had  captured, 
being  named  from  him  GeWl-al-Tarik  (the  hill  of  Tarik), 
now  shortened  into  Gibraltar.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
year  Musa  himself  came  over,  jealous  of  the  fame  of  his 
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lieutenant,  and  for  the  next  five-and-forty  years  all  Spain, 
except  the  Asturias,  submitted  to  the  rule  of  successive  war- 
riors with  the  title  of  emirs,  the  deputies  of  the  viceroys  of 
Africa.  Many  of  these  men  (they  were  twenty-one  in  all) 
were  able  administrators,  and  revived  agriculture  and  the 
arts,  which  had  fallen  into  abeyance  towards  the  close  of 
the  feeble  sway  of  the  Visigoths :  while  some  of  them  car- 
ried their  arms  into  Franco,  and  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to 
establish  there  a  similar  Arab  kingdom.  The  fate  of  per- 
haps their  greatest  leader,  Abd-cr-rahman.  and  the  crush- 
ing victory  over  him  in  A.  n.  732  by  Charles  Martol  in  the 
plains  of  Tours,  is  known  to  every  student  of  history.  In 
later  davs,  though  Arab  hosts  ravaged  Carcassonne  and 
Narboniio  and  burnt  Marseilles,  they  were  never  able  to 
secure  a  permanent  footing'on  French  soil. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Moors  in  Spain  is  the  his- 
tory of  certain  dynasties  they  founded  there,  which  main- 
tained for  more  than  seven  centuries  a  strong  or  a  weak  ' 
sway  over  the  whole  or  parts  of  that  country,  according  as  [ 
they  were  or  were  not  supported  by  the  bulk  of  their  own 
people:  internal  treachery  in  the  end  accomplishing  what 
all  the  arms  or  valor  of  the  Christians  had  tailed  to  achieve. 
Indeed,  the  iirst  efforts  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  were 
crowned  with  glory  chiefly  because  the  Arabs,  divided 
among  themselves,  were  unable  to  oppose  a  steady  front  to 
enemies  far  more  merciless  than  themselves.  The  first,  in- 
deed the  only,  dynasty  who  swayed  the  whole  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  with  the  exception  of  the  Asturias.  was  that  of 
the  Ommiade  khalifs  from  A.  n.  "j(i  to  A.  n.  10X6.  This 
dynasty  was  fiiinded  by  Abd-or-rahman,  a  military  ad- 
venturer who  had  escaped  from  the  final  massacre  of  his 
relatives  of  the  house  of  Ominiah,  who.  as  the  first  khalil's 
or  successors  of  Mohammed,  had  reigned  for  the  mo>t  part 
at  Damascus.  Abd-er- Rahman  was  well  received  by  the 
population  of  Spain,  who  had  little  reason  to  love  the  Ab- 
ba-side or  second  family,  who  had  destroyed  their  Om- 
miade predecessors.  Abd-er-Rahman,  who  reigned  thirty- 
four  years,  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  during  his  rule  his 
capital.  Cordova,  wag  a  centre  of  learning — not  for  Arabs 
only,  but  for  Christians.  Many  able  rulers  followed  him. 
the  most  eminent  being  the  second  and  the  third  of  that 
name.  Abd-er-Rahman  II.  was  distinguished  as  a  warrior 
of  great  prowess,  which  is  shown  by  his  recapture  of  liar- 
•  from  the  Franks  (A.  I).  S-'T)",  his  burning  of  Mar- 
seilles (A.  I),  ."vl'l  ),  and  his  Stlcriv-  fill  enc  Minter  with  the  til st 

Scandinavian  vikings  who  had  reached  Spanish  coasts 
(A.  i).  841-slJ).  Like  the  still  greater  Abd-cr-Kahman  III., 
he  executed  many  noble  and  useful  works,  and  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  arts.  Abd-er-Rahman  III.,  whose  reign  ex- 
tended over  the  long  period  of  tifty  years,  from  A.  P.  911 
to  901,  was  probably,  with  the  exceptions  of  Ilaroun-al- 
Raschid  and  Akbar  of  Delhi,  the  ablest  ruler  who  has  ever 
governed  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  As  a  warrior  ho 
was  pre-eminent,  but  as  an  administrator  he  was  even 
greater,  lie  was,  too.  the  first  of  the  Western  rulers  to 
adopt  the  title  hitherto  reserved  for  the  khalifs  of  liagdad 
alone,  that  of  ••  commander  of  the  faithful,"  and  to  rule  his 
own  dominions  without  reference  to  the  original  seat  of 
Islam.  Many  of  the  works  he  executed  still  attcr-t  his 
power  and  munificence — notably,  the  great  mosque  at  Cor- 
dova, with  many  roads,  canals,  aqueducts,  and  bridges. 
Many  colleges  and  schools  were  also  founded  by  him  or  by 
his  son,  Al-llakem  1 1.,  who,  more  perhaps  than  he,  was  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  literature,  the  great  library  he  formed 
at  Cordova  being,  according  to  all  the  best  authorities  mi 
rivalled  at  that  period  elsewhere.  After  the  death  of  Al- 
Hakem  (A.  n.  976)  the  Ommiade  power  rapidly  din-lined, 
chiefly  from  internal  quarrels  or  from  the  ill-regulated  am- 
bition of  individual  princes.  Indeed,  on  the  dissolution 
of  this  family  the  Mohammedan  power  in  Spain  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  decay  more  or  less  rapid  : 
and  though  from  time  to  time  men  of  vigor  arose  and  for 
a  while  restored  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Islam,  the  attacks 
of  the  Christians  to  the  N.  became  more  and  more  per- 
sistent, ending,  as  all  know,  in  the  final  capture  of  ( I  ran:. da 
by  Ferdinand  in  1492.  The  Oinmiades  were  succeeded  by 
a  series  of  independent  chieftains,  who  ruled  as  separate 
kings  over  Seville,  Saragossa,  Toledo,  Valentia,  Badajoz, 
and  Tortosa  during  about  a  century  (A.  D.  1031-1138) ; 
and  these,  again,  were  followed  by  the  Al-Moravides,  a  set 
of  religious  reformers,  who,  having  reduced  the  isolated 
tribes  on  Mount  Atlas,  invaded  Spain  on  the  invitation  of 
their  co-religionists,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Christians. 
The  Al-Moravides  (sometimes  called  Morabetin  and  Mara- 
but)  held  the  southern  part  of  Spain  for  about  fifty  years 
(A. -D.  1099-114(1).  and  then  gave  way  to  another  religion- 
sect,  calling  themselves  the  Al-Mohades,  a  feeble  race,  who 
have  left  behind  them  but  few  relies  of  their  sway  except 
the  great  mosque  at  Seville  (now  the  cathedral),  erected 
by  Yoosuf-Aboo-Yakoob  in  A.  D.  1171.  At  the  close  of 
their  rule  the  Christians  were  in  possession  of  almost  all 


the  chief  cities  and  castles  of  Spain,  even  the  king  of 
Granada,  Mohammed,  being  in  1238  the  tributary  of  Fer- 
dinand III. 

From  this  time  to  the  ultimate  fall  of  the  Moorish  em- 
pire in  14112,  under  the  rule  of  their  last  king,  Aboo-Abdal- 
lah  (the  Jluabdil  of  Western  story),  the  chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Granada  record  little  but  incessant  wars  with  the 
Christians  and  a  succession  of  rulers,  each  weaker  or  more 
worthless  than  his  predecessor.  Learning,  so  conspicuous 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Mussulman  government  in  Spain, 
rapidly  decayed.  After  the  taking  of  Granada,  the  Moors 
who  desired  to  remain  still  in  Spain  were  required  to  ac- 
cept the  outward  forms  of  Christianity  and  to  be  baptized, 
and  thoM:  who  did  so  were  called  by  the  Moros  (or  adher- 
ents to  the  ancient  faith  of  Islam)  ('liritliumit  Morltent, 
or  Murixfix  alone,  in  derision.  The  atrocious  cruelty  with 
which  these  poor  people  were  treated  after  every  solemn 
promise  had  been  broken  by  the  Catholic  party  is  a  griev- 
ous blot  on  the  memory  of  Ferdinand  and  of  his  successors. 
The  Inquisition  had  nowhere  more  victims  for  its  abom- 
inable tribunal.  W.  S.  W.  VAUX. 

Moo'ruk  ("the  swift"),  an  ostrich-like  bird  of  the 
cassowary  genus  ( Casuarius  Jh-nnetti),  but  differing  from 
the  cassowary  of  North  Australia  (C.  anatrafis)  and  related 
species  in  having  the  helmet-shaped  crest  of  its  head  much 
less  ele\ate  1  and  flattened  behind,  and  the  absence  (if  cer- 
vical wattles.  Compared  with  its  newest  allies  (('.  Weaier- 
muitiii  and  ('.  ii'ii-tii-iill!*}.  it  is  distinguished  by  the  blue 
color  of  the  throat  as  well  as  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Australasian  island  of  New  Britain. 
It  is  very  easily  tamed,  and,  like  the  ostrich,  swallows 
stones,  iron,  and  whatever  else  it  can  pick  up.  It  is  some 
five  feet  high.  When  hard  pressed  it  kicks,  giving  a  severe 
blow.  The  natives  regard  it  with  affection  and  reverence. 

Moose.     See  EI.K. 

>l  IPIISI-  h  r:i«l  I  ,:il,  <- .  the  source  of  the  Ker.ncbcc  River, 
lies  in  Sumcr-el  and  1'i-cataquis  cos..  Me.  It  is  .'Hi  miles 
long,  from  :(  to  111  miles  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  pic- 
turesque forest-region  sparsely  inhabited.  It  is  a  favorite 
resort  for  sportsmen  and  anglers.  Its  waters  abound  in 
fine  trout  and  are  na\  igatcd  by  r-tcamers. 

Moose  Lake,  post-tp.  of  Carlton  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  Elevation.  IOJ2  feet. 
Pop.  51. 

Moose  River  Plantation,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  1114. 

Moo'sup,  post-v.  of  Phiinfield  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  Hartford  Providence  and  l-'i.-hkill  R.  R. 

Moque'hun,  or  Moquega,  town  of  Pern,  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
\.-illcy  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  traicrscd  by  the  Tauiba- 
palla,  and  is  well  built.  Pop.  "mill. 

Moqui'  Indians,  a  body  of  Pueblo  Indians  in  Ar! 
inhaltitii:'^  seven  \illai_'es  in  the  region  S.  W.  of  the  .\a\a- 
li'if-.  They  are  an  interesting  people,  but  seem  to  In-  leu 
civilized  than  the  other  Pueblo  Indians.  Their  houses  arc 
of  stone  and  mortar.  Their  progress  has  lu-en  impeded 
by  the  aridity  of  the  region  they  inhabit.  Pop.  IfiflJ, 

Mo'ra,  county  of  X.  K.  New  Mexico,  bounded  K.  by 
Texas.  S.  by  the  Canadian  and  Mora  rivers,  and  W '.  by  the 
main  chain  of  the  Koeky  Mountains.  Estimated  area. 
6000  square  miles.  It  is  in  part  composed  of  arid  hills 
and  plains,  with  fertile  valleys,  having  iron  ores.  gold,  and 
good  lignitic  coal.  Wool-raising  is  at  prc-cnt  tin-  chief 
industry.  Timber  is  in  most  place."  deficient.  Cap.  Mora. 
Pop.  (chiefly  of  Mexican  origin),  8056. 

Mora,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mora  co.,  N.  M..  Is  miles  W.  of 
Fort  I'uion.  on  Mora  Creek,  in  a  fertile  and  beautiful  val- 
ley shut  in  by  mountains,  and  its  inhabitants  are  mainly 
of  Mexican  origin. 

Moradabad',  town  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  is  ill  built,  but  contains  a  largo 
state  prison  and  extensive  barracks,  and  carries  on  an  ac- 
tive trade.  Pop.  ,)7,1I4. 

Moraine'  [Fr.],  a  mass  of  stone  and  earth  dej> 
by  a  (ii.AciKR  (which  pec),  either  along  the  sides  of  its 
track  (lateral  moraines)  or  at  the  termination  of  its  course 
(terminal  moraine).  A  incilinl  moraine  is  one  which  is 
deposited  within  the  glacier's  track,  but  below  the  union 
of  two  glaciers  into  one.  Recent  moraines  in  the  Alp* 
arc  frequently  thirty  or  forty  foct  high  and  miles  in 
length;  they  are  generally  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
can  bs  traversed  only  with  peril.  Geological  exploration 
discovers  many  ridges  and  hills  which  were  originally 
moraines.  In  some  instances  a  terminal  moraine  stretch- 
inu'  across  a  valley  serves  as  a  natural  dam,  supporting  a 
small  lake.  The  town  of  La  Grange.  Me.,  affords  some 
remarkable  ancient  moraines,  and  smaller  ones  are  abun- 
dant in  the  IT.  S. 
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Mor'al,  post-tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1720. 
Moralities.    See  MYSTERIES. 

Moral  Philosophy.  Moral  philosophy  is  the  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  duty  or  of  duties.  Mo*,  Lat.,  ^0os, 
Gr.,  each  signifies  a  way  or  manner  of  acting,  and  therefore 
of  choosing  or  desiring  to  act:  hence  the  appellations  mor- 
alitv,  moral  philosophy,  and  ethics.  Action  in  this  con- 
nci-tion  signifies  appropriate  or  becoming,  or  a  right  action, 
and  right  action  signifies  obligatory  action,  which  is  duty. 
The  science  which  treats  of  duty  must  necessarily  treat  of 
the  endowments  or  faculties  and  the  conditions  which  are 
requisite  for  the  performance  of  duty.  It  must  therefore 
include  or  assume  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  mun  as  a 
innrul  being,  and  so  far  must  involve  psychological  analy- 
ses as  fundamental  and  preliminary  to  its  special  inquiries. 
It  must  also  rest  upon  certain  a  priori  intuitions  or  fun- 
damental relations,  commonly  called  metaphysical,  other- 
wise it  cannot  be  truly  scientific  or  authoritative.  It  must 
assume  that  man  has  an  ascertained  place  in  the  system 
of  nature,  in  order  to  deduce  the  modes  of  action  which 
are  appropriate  to  his  position  and  the  ends  for  which  he 
oxi.-ts.  In  other  words,  moral  philosophy,  like  every  other 
science,  must  rest  upon  certain  fundamental  principles. 
These  may  be  facts  which  are  affirmed  of  the  constitution 
of  the  soul,  and  which  are  attested  by  human  conscious- 
ness to  be  necessary  to  constitute  man  a  moral  being,  as 
reason,  sensibility,  and  a  responsible  will,  or  they  may  bo 
certa  in  general  propositions  concerning  the  kind  of  actions 
which  are  obligatory.  From  these  principles  conclusions 
are  derived  by  the  processes  of  deduction.  A  series  of 
such  conclusions,  properly  arranged  and  connected,  be- 
comes a  moral  or  ethical  system.  Such  a  system,  when 
designed  for  instruction  or  other  intellectual  ends,  is  called 
theoretical  morality,  or  moral  science  proper.  When  these 
principles  are  stated  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  directive  of 
the  purposes  or  actions  of  men,  they  are  called  rules.  Prin- 
ciples are  primarily  designed  for  instruction :  rules  are 
intended  for  the  conduct.  A  system  of  practical  rules, 
when  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  and  enforce  the  various 
duties  of  man.  is  called  theoretical  morality,  sometimes 
ethics.  The  term  ethics,  however,  when  used  in  a  broad 
sense,  is  a  synonym  for  moral  philosophy,  and  is  subdi- 
vided in  the  usage  of  some  writers  into  scientific  and  prac- 
tical ethict. 

Casuistry  is  the  branch  of  moral  philosophy  which  treats 
of  questions  concerning  duties  which  appear  to  conflict  or 
to  bo  incompatible  with  one  another.  These  are  called 
cases  of  conscience,  and  the  principles  and  rules  for  the 
adjustment  of  these  are  casuistry. 

Christian  ethict  is  an  appellation  for  those  principles 
and  rules  of  duty  which  are  formally  sanctioned  by  Chris- 
tianity or  are  indirectly  derived  from  its  facts  and  motives. 

Theological  ethics  is  a  term  peculiar  to  German  theolo- 
gians, who  designate  by  it  the  theory  and  rules  of  those 
characteristically  spiritual  exercises  and  actions  which  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  truths  and  motives  of  Christian  the- 
ology for  their  origin  and  sustentation. 

It  is  obvious  that  moral  philosophy  is  somewhat  peculiar 
as  a  science,  in  that  it  is  directly  applied  not  to  actions  as 
they  are,  but  as  they  ougktta  be.  Every  other  science  concerns 
itself  with  the  actual  phenomena  of  matter  or  spirit,  and  en- 
deavors to  ascertain  the  forces  which  originate  them  and 
the  conditions  or  laws  by  which  they  are  produced.  This 
science  is  limited  to  phenomena  which  are  largely  ideal 
and  unreal.  The  actualities  with  which  it  concerns  itself 
are  man's  capacities  for  these  actions,  and  the  motives  or 
impulses  which  impel  to  them.  In  one  view  its  sphere 
would  seem  to  be  unreal  and  imaginary.  In  another  its 
motives  and  authority  are  the  most  real  and  important  of 
all  the  forces  which  are  either  known  or  can  be  conceived. 
It  contemplates  that  side  of  man's  nature  which  is  the  most 
exalted,  and  it  discusses  principles  and  questions  which 
are  concerned  with  the  most  valued  human  interests  :  not 
alone  with  the  relations  which  man  holds  to  his  Creator 
and  to  immortality,  but  to  those  rights  of  property,  of 
liberty,  and  of  life  which  are  the  most  sacred  and  import- 
ant of  man's  nature,  and  those  duties  of  truth,  gratitude, 
and  humanity  which  are  essential  to  human  society,  and 
tlio<e  sentiments  of  honor  and  self-respect,  of  loyalty  and 
courtesy,  which  are  the  support  and  ornament  of  human 
civilization. 

Moral  philosophy  may  be  considered  as  speculative  and 
practical.  As  speculative  it  is  concerned  with  two  classes 
of  questions:  (1)  with  those  which  respect  the  capacities 
or  endowments  which  qualify  man  to  act  morally,  such  as 
these :  What  is  the  so-called  moral  nature  of  man  ?  Is  it 
a  separate  faculty  which  is  capable  of  certain  experiences 
that  are  called  moral  over  and  above  the  functions  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will,  or  is  it  an 
appellation  for  these  powers  when  exercised  in  a  certain 


manner  and  peculiarly  related  to  one  another  ?  Or,  again  : 
Is  it  an  appellation  for  a  something  other  than  these  three 
— a  i/unrtuM  quid — by  union  with  which  man  exercises 
moral  volitions,  experiences  moral  feelings,  and  pronounces 
moral  judgments?  Akin  to  this,  if  it  be  not  the  same,  is 
I  the  question,  What  is  conscience?  Is  it  intellectual  nnrl 
emotional,  or  both?  What  is  its  authority ?  Is  it  infal- 
lible or  subject  to  error?  Is  it  capable  of  progress  nnd 
improvement,  and  of  retrogression  and  deterioration?  Arc 
any  of  man's  moral  judgments  infallible  and  uniform  ?  If 
so,  what  nnd  why  ?  Are  any  fallible  and  diverse  ?  and  if 
so,  what  and  why?  Questions  of  this  nature  are  cither 
plainly  psychological  or  are  answered  by  means  of  psycho- 
logical analyses  and  the  inferences  founded  upon  them. 
Is  the  freedom  of  the  will  essential  to  the  sense  of  mural 
responsibility?  Is  it  conceivable  ?  Is  it  actual?  How  can 
it  be  reconciled  with  the  domain  of  law?  How  with  tlic 
influence  of  motives?  What  is  moral  character  as  distin- 
guished from  moral  actions  ?  What  is  a  moral  disposition  ? 
and  what  relation  does  it  hold  to  a  special  emotion  or  de- 
sire, or  volition  ?  How  is  the  supremacy  or  authority  of 
moral  judgments  explained?  What  is  the  sentiment  or 
the  sense  of  obligation  ?  Is  it  intellectual  or  emotional  ? 
Whence  is  it  universal  and  assertory  in  character? 

(2)  The  second  class  of  inquiries  with  which  speculative 
moral  science  is  concerned  comprises  those  which  relate  to 
the  correct  definition  and  ultimate  analysis  of  ethical  con- 
ceptions and  the  accurate  statement  of  ethical  principles. 
Examples  of  these :  What  is  the  nature  of  virtue  ?  Are 
right  and  wrong  original,  simple,  and  indefinable  intu- 
itions, or  are  they  derived,  complex,  and  definable  con- 
cepts ?  If  the  first,  what  relations  do  these  intuitions  hold 
to  the  emotional  nature  ?  Are  they  simply  intuitions  of 
intellectual  relations,  or  are  they  intuitions  of  emotional 
experiences  ?  If  the  second,  what  are  their  elements  ?  How 
can  their  universal  presence  and  their  necessary  origina- 
tion be  explained?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  feeling  of 
obligation  to  the  desire  of  happiness  ?  How  can  the  uni- 
versal and  authoritative  character  of  moral  judgments  bo 
explained  on  the  theory  that  ethical  conceptions  are  com- 
plex ? 

Moral  philosophy  on  its  practical  side  is  occupied  with 
the  determination  of  those  rules  or  principles  which  are 
required  for  the  guidance  of  the  conduct  and  the  formation 
of  the  character.  Men  owe  certain  duties  to  themselves 
growing  out  of  their  natural  or  acquired  capacities,  their 
position  and  prospects  in  life,  and  the  ends  and  aims  for 
which  they  exist.  They  also  owe  manifold  duties  to  their 
fellow-men,  which  are  determined  by  those  permanent  or 
changing  relations  in  which  they  are  connected  with  them. 
Supreme  above  all,  and  in  a  sense  controlling  all  other  re- 
lations, are  those  in  which  they  stand  to  the  Creator.  To 
define  and  classify  and  enforce  the  duties  which  grow  out 
of  these  relations  are  the  functions  of  practical  ethics. 
Should  these  duties  appear  to  conflict,  and  questions  of 
doubt  and  difficulty  arise,  it  is  its  office  satisfactorily  to 
adjust  the  claims  of  each  and  to  relieve  the  inquirer  and 
doubter  of  his  difficulties,  so  that  he  may  be  satisfied  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  do.  Even  if  no  difficulty  or  doubt  should 
embarrass  the  mind,  the  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  our 
duties  is  often  most  salutary  and  satisfying,  as  it  increases 
the  confidence  and  zeal  with  which  duties  are  performed. 
It  imparts  an  intellectual  interest  and  enlightenment  to 
our  moral  activities,  and  elevates  the  ethical  life  by  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  justified  and  enlightened  by  intel- 
lectual convictions.  For  the  purposes  of  instruction  prac- 
tical ethics  is  indispensable.  It  teaches  those  who  have 
not  learned  what  their  duties  are.  It  leads  those  to  think 
who  have  not  thought  before,  and  by  awakening  thought 
secures  conviction.  It  brings  facts  and  truths  to  mind 
which  have  not  been  considered,  and  by  appeals  to  the 
reason  it  affects  the  character  and  conduct.  It  arrays  the 
motives  which  are  fitted  to  influence  the  conduct  before 
the  sensibilities  and  will,  and  arouses  men  to  the  right  and 
deters  them  from  the  wrong.  All  teachers  and  reformers, 
all  preachers  and  prophets,  more  or  less  consciously  and 
systematically  avail  themselves  of  ethics  in  their  practical 
work. 

Moral  philosophy,  both  in  its  speculative  and  practical 
forms,  is  capable  of  progress.  It  has  actually  made 
progress  with  the  advancement  of  reflective  or  scientific 
thought.  In  this  department  of  knowledge  and  of  thought, 
as  truly  as  in  every  other,  man  can  observe  and  discrimi- 
nate facts  unobserved  before.  He  can  discern  in  these  facts 
relations  before  unnoticed  :  he  can  form  more  exact  defini- 
tions and  devise  more  fundamental  and  comprehensive 
principles.  The  science  of  duty  has  made  as  conspicuous 
progress  as  any  other  science,  and  the  history  of  the  succes- 
sive steps  of  its  advancement  is  marked  by  the  changes  which 
attend  all  science.  In  speculative  morals  these  changes 
involve  the  clearer  and  the  more  confused  observation  of 
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facts,  a  sharper  and  a  more  obtuse  analysis,  a  greater  or 
less  exactness  of  definition,  a  more  or  less  profound  and 
comprehensive  statement  of  principles,  and  a  more  or  less  [ 
consistent  arrangement  of  these  products  into  a  system. 
These  changes  depend  largely  upon  the  general  scientific  j 
culture  and  progress  of  the  age  or  period,  upon  the  correct- 
ness and  profoundness  of  its  psychology  and  metkphycio), 
and.  more  than  all,  upon  the  soundness  and  thoroughness 
of  its  prevailing  religion.  Practical  ethics  in  a  certain 
sense  may  be  said  to  follow  in  the  train  of  speculative 
morality.  They  must  necessarily  do  so,  so  far  as  the  prac- 
tical rules  of  life  and  conduct  are  logically  derived  from 
scientific  axioms  and  speculative  doctrines.  It  is  only 
when  a  broach  is  effected  between  the  speculation  of  a 
generation  and  its  rules  of  duty  that  prai-tical  morality 
can  be  saved  from  the  degeneracy  of  a  superficialness  of 
its  speculative  science  and  morality. 

The  beginnings  of  moral  science  are  found  in  those 
proverbs  or  practical  sayings  which  embody  the  sagacious 
observations  of  the  wise  men  of  their  time,  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  improvement  of  their  fellow-men  and  of 
society.  The  sayings  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  the  prov- 
erbs of  Solomon,  the  moral  teachings  of  Confucius  and  of 
other  Oriental  prophets  and  reformers,  represent  the  begin- 
nings of  speculative  and  practical  ethics.  These  usually 
rise  no  higher  than  certain  practical  generalizations,  which 
are  often  striking  by  a  brief  and  antithetic  statement,  a 
pointed  example,  or  attractive  by  imaginative  fervor  or 
sacred  by  divine  authority.  If  the  sages  who  write  them 

have  a  crude  physics  or  psychology,  they  must  i i  <-.n  ily 

clothe  their  moral  teaching  in  the  scientific  terminology  of 
their  scientific  theories  of  nature  or  of  man.  If  they  con- 
fine themselves  to  those  views  of  man  and  of  nature  uhii-h 
are  expressed  in  the  language  of  common  life  and  are  tho  ; 
common  stock  of  poetry  in  al!  ages,  they  need  never  l>c 
outgrown  or  abandoned.  Thus:  to  Thaleswere  attributed 
the  sayings,  "  Know  thyself,"  and  "  What  is  difficult  ?  To 
know  one's  self;  and  what  is  easy?  To  advise  another." 
To  Solon:  "  Speak  not  falsely."  "  T,earn  to  command  bv 
first  learning  to  obey."  "Nothing  in  excess."  To  liias: 
"  The  possession  of  power  will  bring  out  the  man."  Say- 
ings similar  to  these  arc  to  be  found  in  all  literature. 

Those  of  the  wise  men  of  (Ir e  Inn  c  a  special  ii.: 

because  in  Greece  only  wen-  they  followed  by  the  lie-in  - 
nings  of  ethical  science.  Socrates,  in  originating  that 
movement  of  scientific  thought  which  has  never  been  ar- 
rested, assigned  to  ethics  the  supreme  place  as  the  only 
worthy  subject  of  philosophical  investigation.  He  taught 
that  moral  excellence  rests  on  true  knowledge  or  insight. 
as  its  ground,  that  all  virtues  are  in  their  essence  one,  ami 
that  wickedness  proceeds  from  ignorance.  He  recognized 
tho  presence  of  conscience  under  the  appellation  of  a  lie 
nius.  The  immediate  followers  of  Socrates  were— /ir»r, 
Antisthcnes  and  tho  Cynics,  who  emphasized  the  doctrine 
that  virtue  elevates  man  above  dependence  upon  any  spe- 
:  which  doctrine  was  caricatured  by  (he  offen- 
sive extremes  of  Diogenes.  These  were  the  natural  fore- 
runners of  the  Stoio  school.  >V.  .,*)•/,  Aristippus  and  tho 
C.M-cnaic  school,  who  like  the  Epicureans  carried  the  So 
cratic  doctrine  that  virtue  and  happiness  must  eoinci<lc  to 
the  one  sided  extreme  that  pleasure  is  the  supremo  good. 
Third,  Kuclid  and  the  Megaries  emphasized  the  doctrine 
that  good  of  every  species  is  self  identical  and  one.  Plato's 
ethics  is  founded  on  his  metaphysics  and  psychology. 
Metaphysically,  it  is  the  attainment  of  the  supremo  good, 
which  is  another  phrase  for  tho  realization  and  manifesta- 
tion of  the  idea  of  humanity.  Virtue  in  general  involves 
the  domination  of  tho  higher  or  governing  power,  tho 
reason  over  the  sensuous  or  animal,  intermediate  between 
which  is  the  impulse  of  courage,  the  virtue  of  the  heart ; 
the  virtue  of  reason  is  wisdom,  of  the  heart  is  courage,  of 
the  senses  is  temperance.  The  virtue  which  regulates  these 
three  is  justice.  The  principal  sphere  for  the  exercise  of 
morality  is  the  state.  Plato  emphasizes  tho  doctrine,  which 
was  practically  accepted  by  all  the  ancients,  that  the  state 
ij  supreme  over  the  individual,  and  that  to  its  interests  the 
happiness,  the  rights,  and  the  interests  of  the  indivi  lual 
should  be  sacrificed  ;  also,  that  all  the  duties  which  the  in-  ! 
dividual  owes  to  his  fellow-men  or  to  humanity  are  limited 
by  the  organized  community  in  which  he  belongs.  This 
generally-accepted  theory  Plato  applied  with  the  cxtrcmcst 
logical  consistency  and  vigor,  setting  aside  the  relation  of 
marriage  and  the  rights  and  affections  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, and  giving  education  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
stale.  The  ethics  of  Aristotle  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  and  his  philosophy.  He  finds  the  summiim  bonnm  in 
the  highest  end  of  which  man  is  capable.  This  end  is  hap- 
piness— i.  e.  rational  happiness,  at  once  a  well-being  and 
a  well-doing,  a  perfect  activity  in  a  perfect  life.  He  recog- 
nizes virtue  as  dependent  on  activity,  and  defines  it  as  an 
acquired  moral  capacity  of  the  soul,  following  the  defini- 


tion of  Pythagoras,  that  virtue  is  the  habit  of  duty.  All 
virtues  arc  cither  ethical  or  dianoetic.  Ethical  virtue 
is  the  permanent  direction  of  the  will,  which  guards  the 
mean  between  two  opposite  excesses,  as  this  is  determined 
by  the  intelligence.  The  highest  of  these  is  justice,  which 
in  its  wider  sense  is  the  union  of  all  the  virtues  with  which 
our  fellow-men  are  concerned;  and  in  the  narrower  it  re- 
spects the  equitable  in  gain  or  loss.  Dianoetic  virtue  is 
the  correct  ordering  of  the  theoretical  reason,  either  in 
itself  or  in  reference  to  the  other  psychical  functions. 

Man  is  by  nature  a  political  being.  The  state  exists  not 
only  for  the  life,  but  for  the  higher  ends  of  man.  Its  basis 
is  the  family,  and  therefore  the  rights  of  the  family,  and 
in  turn  of  the  individual,  must  be  regarded  by  the  state. 

With  Aristotle  the  ethical  science  of  the  ancients  may  bo 
said  to  have  reached  its  culmination.  The  Nicomachean 
ethics,  the  most  conspicuous  of  his  ethical  treatises,  and 
the  one  oftencst  referred  to.  has  influenced  the  opinions  of 
thinking  men  down  to  the  present  time,  and  it  continues 
to  command  their  notice  and  respect.  The  first  Aristote- 
lian schools,  especially  the  Stoics,  the  Epicureans,  and  tho 
neo-Platonists.  iutrodueed  new  practical  teachings,  but  in 
principle  brought  no  essential  modifications  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Socratic  school. 

The  Stoics  taught  that  virtue  is  a  life  conformed  to 
nature — that  virtue  is  sufficient  for  happiness,  but  happi- 
ncs.  should  not  be  made  the  end  of  human  endeavor.  The 
cardinal  virtues  are  practical  wisdom,  eouracre.  discretion, 
and  justice.  To  the  perfect  performance  of  duty  a  right 
disposition  is  required,  as  well  as  right  action.  The  wise 
man  alone  attains  to  the  perfect  performance  of  duty;  he 
is  without  passion,  but  not  without  feeling;  he  is  free,  he 
is  king  and  lord  even  over  his  own  life. 

The  Epicureans  taught  the  same  system  with  the  Cvre- 
naics.  Happiness  is  the  highest  good.  Happiness  results 
from  motion  or  rest.  Pleasure  and  pain  are  both  mental 
and  bodily.  The  virtuous  man  is  he  who  proceeds  rightly 
in  the  quest  of  pleasure.  Duration  of  existence  does  not 
affect  happiness. 

The    neo- Platonists    defined   the   perfection    of   man   as 

ting  in  his  return  to  <!od  by  emancipation  from 
and  matter.      Thi-  is  accomplished  by  virtue,  through  the 
ecstatic  imitation  of  (lod  and  union  with  him. 

Christianity  in  its  forms  and  claims  was  not  a  system  of 
ethics,  but  a  religi  m.  And  yet  in  setting  forth  Christ  as  a 
i  example  of  moral  excellence  and  the  founder  and 
head  of  a  new  moral  or  spiritual  kingdom,  it  had  an  im- 
portant significance  in  the  science  of  morals.  It  is  true, 
neither  Judaism  with  its  commands  of  exclusive  worship 
of  one  <!od  and  of  supreme  love  to  him.  and  its  requisition 
of  sincere  and  disinterested  love  of  man,  nor  Christianit  v. 
with  its  profoundest  conceptions  of  love  to  the  heavenly 
Father  and  its  message  of  forgiveness  through  Clm-t.  a- 
serial  any  peculiar  scientific  principles  or  rules  in  cither 
specul:lti\  e  or  practical  etliic-.  Cut  the  truths  and  tacts 
which  they  taught  could  not  but  furnish  both  materials 
and  impulse  for  the  progress  of  moral  science  so  soon  as 
scientific  thought  should  be  applied  to  the  truths  of  the 
newly-received  religion.  We  find  in  the  \ew  T<  -lament 
and  in  the  teachings  and  practice  of  the  *'hri.-ti;ui  Church 
not  only  a  purer  practical  morality  in  spirit  and  life,  hut 
we  find  that  this  morality  implied  a  profoundcr  and  truer 
principle  concerning  the  moral  nature  of  man  ami  (tie  end 
of  his  existence,  concerning  his  destiny,  his  relations  (,, 
his  Creator,  to  his  fellow-men,  concerning  the  family,  the 
state,  and  the  Church,  than  any  of  the  ante-Christian  q  s 
terns  Irid  recognized.  As  fast  as  ethics,  as  such,  became 
tho  field  of  special  inquiry  the  new  Christian  material  was 
viewed  after  the  Aristotelian  or  Platonic  method,  and  was 
assimilated,  so  far  as  was  possible,  with  the  ethical  systems 
already  receh  ed  in  the  schools.  As  each  writer  was  predomi- 
nantly Platonic  or  Ari-totclian,  such  would  bo  his  ethical 
philosophy.  The  doctrines  of  grace,  of  free-will,  and  of 
original  sin  could  not  be  explained  or  defined  without  more 
or  less  distinctly  implying  an  ethical  system.  Now  and  then 
a  conflict  ensued  between  the  new  and  the  old  elements. 
When  this  happened  the  unscientific  Christian  eihic-  m 
in  part  adjusted  to  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
ami  in  part  was  added  to  or  modified  them.  The  Fathers 
and  doctors  of  the  Church  could  not  but  discuss  ethical 
questions  and  inculcate  moral  duties  in  their  discourses  and 
writings,  and  in  the  light  of  the  history  and  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Church.  So  far  as  the  authority 
of  the  Church  was  recognized  as  supreme  in  mutters  of 
duty,  it  introduced  another  disturbing  element.  After 
philosophy — i.  e,  tho  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle — 
was  recognized  in  the  schools  as  supplementary  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Church,  the  greatest  of  the  Scholastics, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  produced  an  elaborate  treatise  on  specu 
lative  and  practical  ethics.  This  achievement  may  be 
taken  as  the  best  example  of  Scholastic  Aristotelian  ethics 
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as  modified  by  the  Latin  Christianity.  Thomas  Aquinas 
follows  Aristotle  in  his  definition  of  virtue  and  the  division 
of  the  virtues  into  ethical  and  dianoetic,  the  latter  being 
ranked  as  the  higher.  To  the  philosophical— chief  among 
which  he  reckoned  the  four  cardinal  virtues — he  adds  the 
theological  virtues  of  faith,  love,  and  hope,  the  first  class 
being  natural  and  the  last  being  supernatural.  The  moral 
faculty  is  not  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  man,  and  is  both  a 
habit  of  certain  principles  and  the  act  by  which  we  apply 
them.  Perfect  happiness  is  the  supernatural  gift  of  (iod. 

After  the  Protestant  Reformation  the  distinction  between 
two  sorts  of  truth — viz.  philosophical  and  theological — was 
gradually  abandoned;  the  relation  of  the  truth  of  reason 
and  the  truth  of  revelation  was  more  clearly  discerned. 
Natural  was  separated  from  revealed  theology,  and  ethical 
truth  as  discerned  by  the  moral  nature  of  man  was  gradu- 
ally recognized  as  the  necessary  assumption  and  founda- 
tion of  supernatural  religion.  Jura!  and  political  discus- 
sions, however,  had  no  inconsiderable  part  in  developing 
and  stimulating  ethical  inquiries.  The  writings  of  Urotius 
ami  1'uffendorf  are  important  in  the  early  history  of  modern 
ethics.  The  early  Protestant  writers  accepted  in  general 
the  Aristotelian  ethics  as  modified  by  Christian  ideas,  but 
taught  no  coherent  scientific  system.  Even  Descartes  and 
Spinoza  treated  of  ethics  only  in  the  most  incidental  fash- 
ion, the  Etliica  of  Spinoza  being  a  misnomer  for  a  purely 
metaphysical  treatise. 

.Modern  ethics  began  with  the  discussions  which  were 
occasioned  by  Thomas  Hobbes.  Hobbes  wrote  primarily 
in  the  interest  of  his  political  theory  of  despotism,  con- 
tending that  the  ethical  distinctions  are  the  product  of 
positive  legislation,  and  are  consequently,  in  a  certain 
sense,  changeable  and  arbitrary.  In  consistency  with  this 
theory  he  taught  that  man  as  an  individual  is  naturally 
hostile  to  his  fellow,  and  is  incapable  of  sympathetic  or 
benevolent  affections,  lie  is  also  incapable  of  voluntary 
action  or  freedom  in  any  proper  ethical  signification  of  the 
term.  The  boldness  with  which  these  positions  were  as- 
serted, and  the  rigor  with  which  they  were  applied,  aroused 
a  host  of  adversaries.  In  thus  originating  modern  ethics 
Hobbes  to  a  certain  degree  determined  its  form.  As  against 
Hobbes,  Cumberland,  his  earliest  and  one  of  his  ablest  an- 
tagonists, taught  that  nature  manifests  and  enforces  ethical 
laws.  The  laws  of  right  or  practical  reason  are  certain 
propositions  of  unchangeable  truth  which  direct  our  vol- 
untary actions,  and  impose  an  obligation  to  external  ac- 
tions without  civil  law.  The  general  law  which  is  thus 
imposed  is  that  "  the  greatest  benevolence  of  every  ra- 
tional agent  towards  all  forms  the  happiest  state  of  every 
and  of  all  the  benevolent,  so  far  as  is  in  their  power ;  and 
it  is  necessarily  requisite  to  the  happiest  which  they  can 
attain ;  and  therefore  the  common  good  is  the  supremo 
law."  The  law  of  nature  is  immutable  because  it  cannot 
be  changed  while  the  nature  of  things  remains  unchanged. 
But  the  nature  of  things  depends  on  the  Divine  will.  Ralph 
Cudworth  also  wrote  against  Hobbes  a  Treatise  on  Eternal 
and  Immutable  Morality,  published  after  his  death,  and  a 
Treatise  on  the  Trite  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe. 
In  both  ho  contends  against  necessity,  and  for  the  propo- 
sition that  moral  good  and  evil  cannot  possibly  be  arbitrary 
things.  These  ideas  are  discerned  by  the  reason,  and  not 
made  by  will.  Henry  More  agreed  with  Cudworth  that 
moral  goodness  is  simple  and  absolute,  and  that  right  rea- 
son judges  of  its  nature  and  truth,  but  its  attractiveness 
and  beauty  are  felt  by  a  bnniform  faculty,  like  the  moral 
sense  of  later  writers.  Locke  taught  that  moral  good  and 
evil  signify  conformity  or  disagreement  with  some  law; 
and  of  laws  there  are  divine  law,  the  civil  law,  and  the 
law  of  opinion.  The  divine  law  may  be  either  promul- 
gated by  the  light  of  nature  or  the  voice  of  revelation ; 
the  civil  law  comprehends  all  those  positive  statutes  that 
are  framed  by  civil  rulers ;  and  the  law  of  opinion  is  that 
unwritten  and  changing  law  which  is  commonly  called 
public  sentiment.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  resolved  the  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  into  the  eternal  fitness  of  things ; 
Wollaston,  into  the  truth  of  things.  Prichard  asserted  that 
right  and  wrong  are  original  conceptions  or  intuitions. 
The  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  the  Scottish  philosophers, 
Thomas  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart,  and  by  many  writers 
in  England  and  America.  Most  of  these  writers  we  have 
named  confine  their  attention  to  the  functions  of  the  intel- 
lect in  moral  phenomena,  and  would  seem  to  overlook  more 
or  less  the  emotional  element  in  the  same,  conceiving  of  the 
moral  nature  as  purely  rational.  Strikingly  contrasted  with 
thiselass  of  writers  are  those  who  explain  these  experiences 
by  a  special  sensibility  or  capacity  for  peculiar  emotions, 
called  the  moral  sense.  Arnon^  these  arc  Henry  More,  al- 
ready referred  to ;  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  The  Cha-  ; 
racteristics  ;  Prof.  Francis  Huteheson,  who  gave  form  and 
currency  to  the  appellation  "moral  sense;"  David  Hume, 
some  of  whose  special  ethical  doctrines  are  open  to  grave 


exception ;  and  Thomas  Brown  and  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Hutcheson  was  foremost  in  asserting  that  all  virtue  is  re- 
solved into  benevolence,  in  which  he  followed  Cumberland, 
ami  is  followed  by  Edwards,  who  defined  true  benevolence 
to  be  a  love  of  being  in  general,  which  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  of  being,  and  thus  provided  for  the 
obligation  that  (iod  should  love  himself,  and  the  creatures 
of  (>od  should  love  (iod  with  a  supreme  affection.  Ed- 
wards still  further  distinguished  virtuous  love  into  the  love 
of  benevolence  and  the  love  of  complacence.  Bishop  Butler 
rendered  special  service  to  ethical  philosophy  by  insisting, 
with  Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson  as  against  Hobbes  and 
many  of  the  English  free-thinkers,  that  man  is  capable  of 
benevolent  or  disinterested  affection  for  his  kind.  He  also 
contended  against  the  licentious  doctrines  of  his  time  that  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  Stoic  precept,  "  to  live  according  to 
nature,"  requires  man  to  recognize  the  natural  supremacy 
of  the  moral  over  all  other  impulses.  This  doctrine  of  the 
natural  supremacy  of  conscience  has  been  often  asserted 
to  bo  original  with  Butler,  but  incorrectly.  He  emphasized 
it  at  a  critical  time,  but  the  doctrine  itself  in  its  principle 
is  as  old  as  Plato.  In  respect  to  the  nature  of  conscience 
he  is  not  explicit,  but  asserts  that  it  is  probably  neither 
exclusively  rational  nor  emotional,  but  includes  both  these 
elements.  In  his  sermons  he  agrees  with  Hutcheson  that 
benevolence  comprehends  all  human  duties;  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Nature  of  Virtue  he  takes  exception  to  this  doctrine, 
and  contends  that  a  separate  and  independent  authority 
pertains  to  gratitude  and  veracity.  Butler's  contributions 
to  moral  science  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  A  special  application  of  this  theory 
was  made  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments. He  derived  our  moral  judgments  and  feelings  from 
the  principle  of  sympathy  operating  upon  man  in  society. 
The  original  sources  of  our  ethical  judgments  and  feelings 
are  the  grateful  and  hostile  feelings  of  our  fellow-men. 
With  these  feelings  we  have  so  intimate  and  sensitive  a 
sympathy  that  we  insensibly  and  by  ready  association  con- 
nect them  with  our  actions,  and  these  with  our  intentions 
and  dispositions  ;  and  we  do  this  so  rapidly  that  they  often 
seem  to  be  independent  in  their  origin  and  authority  of  the 
root  from  which  they  sprung.  This  theory  must  of  course 
deny  to  man  living  out  of  society  the  capacity  for  either 
moral  judgments  or  feelings.  James  Hartley,  the  origi- 
nator, and  Abraham  Tucker,  the  expounder,  of  the  asso- 
ciational  psychology,  resolved  the  moral  phenomena  into 
the  operations  of  association,  according  to  which  the  feel- 
ings of  approbation  and  disapprobation  become  insensibly 
and  inseparably  united  with  certain  actions  and  feelings. 
William  Paley,  in  his  Treatise  on  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  was  gen- 
erally used  as  a  textbook  in  England  and  America,  resolved 
virtue  into  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  and  the  motives  for 
the  practice  of  virtue  into  a  desire  of  future  happiness. 
The  moral  nature,  according  to  this  theory,  must  necessa- 
rily be  the  creature  of  education  and  the  product  of  circum- 
stances. Jeremy  Bcntham  was  the  reputed  father  of  the 
utilitarian  school  of  morals,  which  founded  all  virtue  in 
the  tendency  of  actions  to  promote  happiness.  The  the- 
ory, as  expounded  by  Bentnam  and  Mill,  the  father  and 
the  son,  was  a  theory  of  external  conduct  in  social  and 
public  relations,  rather  than  a  theory  of  ethics  proper. 
Its  cardinal  principle  is  identical  with  that  of  Cumberland, 
but  its  denial  of  human  freedom  as  the  ground  of  human 
responsibility,  its  neglect  to  recognize  the  permanent  and 
internal  springs  of  action,  and  its  generally  irreligious 
tendency  have  exposed  it  to  the  charge  of  being  unscien- 
tific and  superficial.  The  most  favorable  exposition  and 
able  defence  of  this  so-called  modern  utilitarianism  has 
been  made  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  John  Austin,  the  author 
of  the  able  treatise  The  Province  of  Jurisprudence  Deter- 
mined, writes  from  the  same  standpoint.  Alexander  Bain 
adopts  the  extremest  views  of  those  who  derive  the  moral 
judgments  from  tho  influence  of  society  under  the  laws  of 
association.  Herbert  Spencer  teaches  the  same  theory,  but 
modifies  and  fortifies  it  by  his  metaphysical  doctrines  of 
evolution  and  the  law  of  differentiation.  This,  in  turn,  is 
blended  with  the  physiological  doctrine  of  heredity  to  which 
Charles  Darwin  and  his  followers  have  given  extensive  cur- 
rency. 

In  America  the  earliest  and  perhaps  the  ablest  writer 
upon  ethics  is  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  opinions  have  al- 
ready been  stated.  The  theologians  of  his  school  have 
generally  accepted  his  doctrines.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  has 
expounded  a  system  more  nearly  like  that  of  Bishop  Cum- 
berland, whom  Dr.  Nathanael  W.  Taylor  has  followed  in  the 
main.  Both  writers  were  far  more  exact  than  Cumberland 
in  their  analyses,  and  more  scientific  in  their  definitions. 
Dr.  Francis  Wayland  and  Dr.  Joseph  Haven  published 
each  a  popular  textbook  upon  ethics,  in  which  they  expound 
and  defend  the  doctrine  of  Price  and  Dugald  Stuart,  Dr. 
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Laurens  P.  Hickok  has  written  a  textbook  in  which  he 
makes  spiritual  worthiness  the  distinctive  and  fundamental 
characteristic  of  right  moral  feeling  and  action,  exalting 
the  relation  itself  to  an  intuition.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  has 
published  two  treatises,  Lectures  on  Mornl  Philosophy  and 
Lore  as  Lair,  in  which  he  develops  the  theory  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions from  the  idea  of  adaptation  to  the  highest  good. 
The  views  of  President  MeCoefi  may  be  found  in  his  Intu- 
ition* of  the  Human  Mind,  and  his  correspondence  with 
Pros.  Hopkins  in  the  appendix  to  Love  and  Lair,  3d  ed. 
Dr.  McCosh  accepts  the  theory  of  Price.  Pres.  J.  H.  Fair- 
child,  of  Oberlin,  0.,  has  published  a  textbook  which  is 
founded  on  a  theory  similar  to  that  of  Hopkins.  Rev.  David 
Mctcalf  has  published  An  fnr/niri/  into  the  Nature,  Foun- 
dation, run/  E.rtrnt  of  Moral  OliHijnti'on,  in  which  ho  ex- 
pounds with  great  acutcness  and  tenacity  the  views  of  the 
New  Kngland  theologians,  and  subjects  the  opposite  views 
to  minute  criticism. 

The  Kantian  ethics  have  had  no  little  influence  \ipon 
American  and  English  writers  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
originally  through  the  school  of  Coleridge,  and  subsequently 
through  an  original  study  of  German  philosophy. 

In  Germany,  Leibnitz  gave  the  hints  or  germs  of  what 
would  have  been  his  ethical  theory  had  it  been  complete. 
much  in  the  vein  of  Cumberland.  The  theory  of  Kant  has 
had  great  significance  in  modern  speculation.  After  Kant, 
as  the  result  of  his  criticism  of  the  speculative  reason,  had 
limited  its  functions  to  phenomena,  denying  it  the  power  to 
know  tliniffs  in  themselves,  and  especially  had  tested  and  set 
aside  its  authority  to  accord  anything  more  than  regulative 
validity  to  the  ideas  of  God,  the  soul,  and  the  material  uni- 
verse, he  resorts  to  the  practical  reason  to  furnish  reality 
and  validity  first  to  ethical  relations,  and  by  means  of  these 
to  that  speculative  truth  which  the  speculative  reason  is  un- 
able to  affirm.  The  practical  reason  commands  the  will 
by  its  categorical  imperative  to  believe  in  duty.  In  order 
that  duty  may  be  disinterested,  this  must  be  enjoined  and 
obeyed  irrespective  of  any  possible  relations  to  the  sensi- 
bility— i.  e.  to  happiness — simply  because  it  is  right.  But  in 
order  that  duty  may  be  performed,  the  will  must  be  free: 
therefore  it  must  be  free  in  fact,  and  it  should  be  believed 
to  be  free.  Moreover,  although  duty  should  be  performed 
at  the  simple  command  of  the  practical  reason,  yet  it 
is  fit  and  necessary  that  it  should  be  rewarded  :  and  in 
order  that  it  may  be  rewarded  there  must  needs  be  a 
moral  ruler;  therefore,  the  practical  reason  commands  the 
speculative  to  believe  there  is  a  Uod.  The  moral  law  in 
its  content  must  be  a  rule  that  is  fit  to  be  universal,  be- 
cause only  a  universal  rule  can  be  accepted  by  the  rea- 
son. Hence,  the  fundamental  axiom  of  morals  is.  Act  in 
such  a  way  as  ia  fit  and  possible  for  you  in  all  conceiv- 
able circumstances.  The  ethical  system  of  Kant  has 
been  sharply  criticised  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  In 
England,  his  doctrine  of  the  categorical  imperative,  and 
his  rejection  of  what  ho  calls  eudemonism.  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  most  of  the  adherents  of  the  intuitional  theory, 
from  its  supposed  similarity  to  Butler's  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy  of  conscience.  F.  P.  Cobbe  is  the  earnest  and 
eloquent  expounder  of  the  Kantian  doctrine  in  her  Intnfti<-e 
Morals.  A  few  ingenious  writers  in  Kngland  have  of  late 
endeavored  to  cut  loose  from  the  leadings  of  any  received 
or  prevalent  system,  as  S.  S.  Laurie,  The  Pliilosojihy  of 
Ethics,  Notes  Ef/Hinitin-i/aiiil  I'ritii-nl :  S.  H.  Hodgson,  The 
Theory  of  Practice  ;  H.  Calderwooil.  Il<nulh»i,k  ,,f'  Moral 
Philosophy  ;  Sidgwick,  The  Method  of  Ethics;  W.  Whewell, 
Elements  of  Morality,  im-linl/iii/  Potity,  and  have  demon- 
strated that  the  field  of  speculative  and  practical  discussion 
is  by  no  means  exhausted. 

Of  the  German  philosophers  since  Kant,  the  ethical  sys- 
tem of  each  is  usually  a  subordinate  appendage  to  his 
metaphysical  theory.  Sehleiermachcr  has  perhaps  been 
the  most  significant  next  to  Kant,  especially  for  his  three- 
fold doctrine  of  duties,  virtues,  and  goods.  J.  G.  Fichte, 
Si-helling.  Hegel,  Herbart.  Trendelcnburg.  Rothe,  Schopen 
haucr,  Chalybasus,  J.  H.  Fichte,  Lotze,  are  all  able  writers 
upon  ethics.  In  France,  Th.  Jouffroy  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  modern  writers,  and  follows  the  Scottish  school, 
with  some  important  deviations.  The  disciples  of  Cousin 
in  general  follow  the  Kantian  and  Scottish  doctrine  that 
the  moral  relations  are  intuitional.  In  Italy,  as  in  Ger- 
many, the  ethical  and  political  philosophy  of  the  leading 
writers  is  secondary  to  their  speculative  systems.  Their 
contributions  are  of  special  interest  at  present  for  the  ap- 
plications which  may  be  made  of  them  to  the  political 
philosophy  and  the  educational  policy  of  the  new  kin»dom 
of  Italy. 

Besides  many  special  treatises  not  named,  and  general 
histories  of  philosophy,  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage:  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  The  Kthi<-* 
of  Aristotle,  in  2  vols.  (1st  ed.  London,  1857-5S);  John 
Stuart  Blackie,  Four  Phases  of  Morals  (Edinburgh,  1871 ; 


New  York,  187-);  A.  Neander,  Ueber  das  Verhaltniss  der 
hellenischen  Ethikznm  Oknstmthumt\&  \Viss.Abhandt,  (Ber- 
lin, 1851);  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  A  General  View  of  the 
Prof/revs  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  chiefly  during  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries  (Encyc.  Brit.;  also  London, 
1S3II;  Philadelphia,  1832);  W.  Whewell,  Lectures  on  the 
Iltitory  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Eiti/land  (London,  1852  ; 
enlarged  ed.  1862) ;  History  of  Moral  Science,  by  Robert 
Blakey,  2  vols.  (2d  cd.  Edinburgh,  1836);  S.  8.  Laurie, 
Noten  E.rpaxitory  anil  Ci-ltii-itl  on  t'frtain  Jlritinh  Theories 
of  Morals  (London  and  Edinburgh,  1868) ;  W.  E.  II.  Lecky, 
History  of  ffn/-o/,'<tii  Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne, 
2  vols.  (2d  ed.  London,  ISfi'J) ;  Alexander  Bain,  Mental  and 
Moral  Science,  a.  Compendium  of  Ethics:  Sketch  of  Ethii-al 
Theories  (London,  1868);  E.  H.  Gillett,  God  in  Human 
Thought,  anil  the  Moral  System  (1874)  ;  I.  H.  Fichte,  System 
fler  Ethik:  F.  E.  D.  Schleiermaeher,  Grnndlinien  ciner  A'rt- 
lik  i/i  r  hinheriyru  Sittrnlehre,  in  Werke  zur  l'hilonoj,hii-  (Her 
Band,  Berlin,  1803);  K.  F.  Staildlin,  Geschichte  der  Mornl- 
Philosophie  (1822;  3  Bde.  (Bd.  1,  historical  and  critical), 
Leipsic,  1850);  Fr.  Vorlandcr,  tlfm-hii-hte  I/IT  phil.  Moral, 
Hi  i-lttx-  unit  Staats-ldce  der  Enijlander  uud  franzosen  (3c. 
Marburg,  1855);  Paul  Janet.  Hintoirc  lie  la  I'lnltnaphie 
morale  ft  pi>liti<[ii(\  duns  I' Aittiifintf  et  li'i  Tcntps  modernes, 
tomes  2  (1'aris.  I860)  :  llothe.  Theological  Ethics  (Svols.)  ; 
Henry  Sidgwick,  The  Methods  of  Ethics  (London,  1874). 

N.  POUTER. 

Moran',  tp.  of  Mackinac  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  373. 
Moran'  (BKXJAMIX),  b.  in  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  in  1820; 
became  a  printer  in  Philadelphia  :  went  to  Europe  about 
1850;  travelled  over  England  on  foot,  and  published  a 
volume,  The  Footpath  und  the  /l/ifturiiif  (Is'i:!);  became 
clerk  to  the  American  legation  in  London  and  pri vutc 
secretary  to  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  then  minister  (1854); 
received  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  legation  Nov., 
IS.Vi.  and  remained  in  that  post  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
occasionally  uctinir  a-  ehar^e  d'all'aires.  He  beeame  noted 
for  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  archives  of  the  legation 
and  of  the  annals  of  American  diplomacy  :  was  popular 
with  American  visitors  to  England  and  with  the  political 
circles  of  English  society:  \v;is  appointed  minister  resident 
in  Portugal  in  1874.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  English  and  Ameriean  periodicals. 

Moran  (TnoMAS.),  b.  in  Bolton,  England.  Jan.  12, 1837; 
brought  in  childhood  to  Philadelphia  :  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver  in  IN.'.'!:  commenced  painting  landscapes  in  Is.'iil, 
and,  though  ho  had  received  no  instruction  in  that  branch 
of  art,  he  soon  developed  an  effective  style.  He  visited 
Europe  in  Isiil,  and  again  in  1  Slid,  paying  special  attention 
to  the  paintings  of  Turner;  achieved  suceess  as  an  illus- 
trator of  books  and  in  the  execution  of  lands. 'apes,  chiefly 
of  great  size;  settled  at  Newark  in  1S71,  and  in  the  same 
year  accompanied  Prof.  Haydcn's  expedition  to  the  Yellow- 
stone River.  The  result  was  his  magnificent  painting. 
Tin'  Crnii'l  rattan  of  tin  Y,  llmrsiom-.  This  and  a  com- 
panion picture.  The  Chasm  of  the  Colorado,  produced  two 
years  later,  after  a  similar  expedition  to  T'tah  and  Arizona, 
were  purchased  by  Congress  for  $20,000. — His  brother, 
PETKR,  b.  in  Bolton,  England.  Mar.  1.  18.12.  is  a  distin- 
guished painter  of  animals  ;  and  another  brother,  EDWARD, 
has  devoted  himself  to  marine  subjects. 

Mora'no  Cala'bro  [Muranum],  town  of  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  ('oseii7.ii,  situated  on  a  hill  not  far  from  Caetrovil- 
lari.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  town  and  castle.  Pop. 
in  1874,  8910. 

Moratlt',  town  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  month  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  much  injured  by  the  re- 
bellion of  1865,  but  is  now  rapidly  recovering.  Pop.  "(MID. 

Moral'  [Ger.  Mnrim],  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  can- 
ton of  Freiburg,  on  the  Lake  of  Morat.  famous  for  the 
victory  which  the  Swiss  won  here  (Juno  22,  1476)  over 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Moratin',  de  (LEAXDRO  FERXAXDEZ),  son  of  Nicolas,  b. 
at  Madrid  Mar.  10,  1760;  carefully  educated,  and  prepared 
himself  for  literary  pursuits,  though  for  some  time  he  was 
engaged  in  the  jewelry  trade;  received  prizes  from  the 
Academy  of  Madrid  in  1782  and  1785;  visited  Paris  in 
I7>7.  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goldoni,  and 
brought  in  1770  his  first  and  best  comedy  on  the  stage, 
El  Viejn  u  In  .\iHn.  It  was  his  object  to  reform  the  Span- 
ish theatre,  and  he  succeeded.  Godoy  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion :  he  travelled  extensively  in  France,  England.  Holland. 
and  Germany,  and  his  following  dramas,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  great  applause,  evince,  besides  a  natural  talent 
of  considerable  vigor,  a  highly  developed  taste.  King 
Joseph  made  him  his  librarian,  but  after  the  restoration  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  he  left  Spain,  lived  mostly  in  Paris,  and 
d.  there  June  21,  1828.  His  excellent  work,  Oriyines  del 
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Teatro  Enfailul,  written  in  Paris,  reaches  only  to  Lopez 
do  Vega. 

Moratin,  de  (XICOLAS  FKRNAXDEZ),  b.  at  Madrid, 
Spain,  July  20,  1737,  belonged  to  an  ancient  Biseayan 
f;inii!v:  nveivrd  a  careful  education;  became  a  lawyer  and 
professor  "I1  pwtry  in  the  Imperial  College  at  Madrid ;  was 
tlie  fonii'lcr  uf  the  literary  club  wliieh  took  its  name  from 
the  coffee-hnuse  <>f  San  Sebastian,  and  with  the  counte- 
nance of  the  court  and  of  the  great  nobles  undertook, 
amidst  great  opposition,  the  reformation  of  the  Spanish 
theatre  by  substituting  for  the  religious  dramas,  or  autns 
sacramentalee,  pieces  more  in  accordance  with  modern  taste, 
especially  as  represented  by  the  French  school.  He  had 
previously  published  a  comedy,  La.  I'etiiuetra  (1762),  and 
a  tragedy,  Lnrrecia,  as  specimens  of  the  new  dramatic 
school,  but  neither  of  them  had  been  placed  upon  the 
stage.  Hot-in' »i ii'la,  represented  in  1770,  achieved  success, 
and  Guzman  cl  /lucnit  (1777)  was  much  admired  for  its 
classic  verse.  Moratin  was  also  the  author  of  Diana,  a 
iliilactic  poem  (1763),  and  Las  Nave*  de  Curfen  destruidtu 
(1765),  a  narrative  poem  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  con- 
sidered by  Tieknor  to  contain  the  noblest  verse  of  its  kiml 
produced  by  any  Spanish  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
All  liis  pieces  are  characterized  by  purity  and  correctness 
of  diction  and  harmony  of  versification.  D.  at  Madrid 
May  11,  1780. 

Mora'via  [Ger.  Miihren],  province  of  Austria,  bounded 
W.  by  Bohemia,  N.  by  Silesia,  E.  by  Hungary  and  Galiuia, 
and  8.  by  the  duchy  of  Austria.  Area,  8584  square  miles. 
Pop.  1,997,897,  of  whom  1,450,000  are  Slavonians  and 
520,000  Germans.  It  is  almost  entirely  encircled  by  moun- 
tains— W.  by  the  Moravian,  N.  by  the  Sudetic,  and  E.  by 
the  Carpathian — whose  branches  and  spurs  cover  the  whole 
country  with  exception  of  the  southern  part,  which  forms  an 
elevated  plain.  Generally,  the  surface  slopes  towards  the 
S.,  traversed  by  the  Morava  (or  MARCH,  which  see)  and  a 
number  of  minor  streams,  which  all  send  their  waters  to  the 
Danube.  The  more  elevated  portions  of  Moravia  are  not 
fertile  ;  the  mountains  yield  some  coal,  alum,  saltpetre,  and 
metals,  especially  copper  and  lead.  But  the  valleys  and 
tint  southern  plains  are  very  fertile,  and  produce  not  only 
grain,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  excellent  pastures,  but  also 
wine,  chestnuts,  and  other  varieties  of  fine  fruits.  Cattle, 
fine  horses,  geese,  fowls,  and  bees  are  reared,  and  exten- 
sive manufactures  of  cloths,  flannels,  and  other  woollen 
fabrics  are  carried  on.  In  the  twelfth  century  Moravia  was 
made  a  margravato  and  declared  a  fief  of  the  Bohemian 
crown,  to  be  held  by  the  younger  sons ;  in  1526,  on  the 
death  of  Louis  II.  at  the  battle  of  Mohacs,  it  fell  to  Aus- 
tria, together  with  Bohemia. 

Moravia,  post-v.  of  Appanoose  co.,  la.,  10  miles  S.  of 
Albia,  on  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa,  has  2  public  schools, 
3  church  buildings,  1  private  bank,  1  newspaper,  and  stores. 
Pop.  161.  E.  CUMMINS,  ED.  "  MESSENGER." 

Moravia,  post-v.  of  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  18  miles  S.  E. 
from  Auburn,  on  the  Southern  Central  R.  R.,  is  the  centre 
of  a  large  grain-growing  and  dairying  district,  and  has 
good  water-power,  a  union  graded  school,  6  churches,  2 
newspapers,  3  flouring-tnills,  a  woollen  factory,  1  spoke- 
factory,  1  tannery,  a  national  bank,  2  cheese-factories,  a 
foundry,  good  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  2169. 

M.  E.  KENVOS,  ED.  "  VALLEY  REGISTER." 

Moravian  Brethren.  See  MORAVIAN  CHURCH,  by 
BISHOP  EDMITMD  HE  SCIIWEINITZ. 

Moravian  Church,  The,  is  so  called  because  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  Moravia  constituted  one 
of  its  principal  seats,  and  because  it  was  renewed  in  the 
eighteenth  by  refugees  from  that  country.  Its  official 
name,  however,  is  "  The  Church  of  the  United  Brethren," 
or  the  Vnitas  Fratrum,  and  it  originated  not  only  in  Mo- 
ravia, but  also  in  Bohemia.  The  blood  of  the  martyr 
JOHN  Hi-ss  (which  see)  was  its  seed.  It  was  founded  by 
some  of  his  followers  in  1457  on  the  barony  of  Lititz,  in 
Bchemia.  The  basis  of  their  union  was  the  following  three 
principles  :  The  Bible  is  the  only  source  of  Christian  doc- 
trine; public  worship  i-<  to  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  and  on  the  model  of 
the  apostolic  Church  ;  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  bo  received 
in  faith,  to  bo  doctrinally  defined  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  and  every  human  explanation  of  that  language  is  to 
be  avoided.  Lititz  soon  became  the  rallying-point  for 
awakened  persons  throughout  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  so 
that  the  new  Church  rapidly  increased.  Its  first  ministers 
were  priests  of  the  Calixtino  or  national  Church,  from 
which  the  Brethren  had  seceded.  In  1407,  however,  they 
Introduced  a  ministry  of  their  own,  and  secured  the  epis- 
copacy from  Bishop  Stephen  of  the  Austrian  Waldenses. 
In  spite  of  frequent  persecutions  at  the  hands  both  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  of  the  national  Church,  they  increased 
in  numbers  and  influence.  At  the  beginning  of  Luther's 


Reformation  (in  1517)  they  had  about  200,000  members 
and  over  400  parishes.     In  the  course  of  time  they  estab- 
lished colleges  and  theological  seminaries,  set  up  several 
printing-presses,  and  translated  the  entire  Bible  from  the 
original  into  the  Bohemian  tongue,  which  version  has  re- 
mained a  standard  to  the  present  day.     About  1547  they 
spread  to    Poland;  and   in   1557  the  Unitui  Fratrum  was 
divided  into  three  ecclesiastical  provinces — the  Bohemian, 
the  Moravian,  and  the  Polish — each  governed  by  bishops  of 
its  own,  but  all  united  as  one  Church.   Religious  liberty  hav- 
ing  Keen  proclaimed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  11)09,  the 
Brethren  became  one  of  the  legally  acknowledged  churches 
of  these  lands.     In  the  early  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  war, 
however,  Ferdinand  II.  inaugurated  the  so-called  Anti- 
Reformation,  which  crushed  evangelical   religion  out  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.     Only  a  hidden  seed  of  the  Church 
of  the  Brethren  remained.     The  majority  of  its  members, 
together  with  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed,  were  driven 
into  exile  (1627).     A  new  centre  was  now  established  at 
Lissa  in  Poland,  and  many  parishes  of  refugees  were  formed. 
But  Lissa  was  destroyed  in  1656,  in  a  war  between  Poland 
and  Sweden,  and  the  remaining  parishes  \verc  gradually 
absorbed  by  other  Protestant  bodies.     For  more  than  half 
a  century  the  Uuitas  Fratrum  ceased  to  exist  as  a  visible 
organization.     Its  hidden  seed  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
however,  remained,  and  its  illustrious  bishop,  Amos  Come- 
nius.  filled  with  a  prophetical  anticipation  of  its  renewal, 
republished   its  history,  confession,  and  discipline,  com- 
mended the  future  Church  of  the  Brethren  to  the  care  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  took  steps  to  perpetuate  its 
episcopacy.     Hence,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  clergymen 
of  the  Reformed  Church  were  consecrated  bishops  of  the 
Unitas  Fratrum,  that  the  succession  might  not  die  out.    On 
June  17,  1722,  a  few  descendants  of  the  Brethren,  who  had 
fled  from  their  native  land  to  Saxony,  began  to  build  the 
town  of  Ilcrrnhut  on  an  estate  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  where 
an  asylum  had  been  provided  for  them.     This  town  soon 
became  the  rallying-placo  for  the  remnant  of  the  Church, 
descendants  of  which,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred, 
immigrated  thither  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  They  intro- 
duced their  ancient  discipline,  handed  down  by  Comenius, 
and  in  1735  received  their  venerable  episcopate  at  the  hands 
of  its  two  last  survivors,  Daniel  Ernst  Jablonsky  and  Chris- 
tian Sitkovius.     At  the  same  time,  however,  many  Chris- 
tians from  different  parts  of  Germany  joined  them,  so  that 
the  renewal  of  their  Church  involved  a  union  of  the  Ger- 
man element  of  pietism  with  the  Slavonic  element  which 
they  represented.     The  result  was  a  development  different 
from  that  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.     Count  Zinzendorf 
himself  became  the   leading   bishop    of  the   resuscitated 
Church,  and  he  strove  to  build  it  up  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  rights   and  privileges  of  the  state 
Church,  in  the  communion  of  which  he  had  been  born,  and 
to  which  he  was  sincerely  attached.     In  carrying  out  this 
principle  he  did  not  let  the  renewed  Unitii*  Fratrum  ex- 
par.d  as  other  churches  expand,  but  established  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  America, 
exclusively  Moravian  settlements,  from  which  the  follies 
and  temptations  of  the  world  were  excluded,  and  in  which 
was  fostered  the  highest  type  of  spiritual  life.     In  doing 
this  he  carried  out  Spener's  favorite  idea  of  eccletiolte  in 
ecclesia.     Fifteen  exclusive  settlements  still  exist  in  Ger- 
many and   four  in  Great  Britain.     In  such  towns,  until 
recently.  Moravians  only  were  allowed  to  hold  real  estate, 
and  the  Church  controlled  not  only  religious  but  also  mu- 
nicipal, and  to  some  extent  industrial,  affairs.     This  fun- 
damental principle  is  now  undergoing  a  change  which  will 
gradually  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  entire  system  of  ex- 
clusivism.     In  America  it  has  been  given  up,  the  last 
vestige  of  it  disappearing  in  1856.     The  American  Mora- 
vian Church  now  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
Protestant  denominations  of  the  land,  and  is  pursuing  the 
same  polity  of  extension.     In  the  last  twenty  years  it  has 
doubled  its  membership,  and  flourished  in  other  respects. 
But  even  in  the  period  in  which  exclusivism  was  fully  de- 
veloped throughout  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  it  did  not  remain 
idle  or  stand  aloof  from  work  for  the  spread  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.     On  the  contrary,  while  its  peculiar  system 
necessarily  kept  it  small  at  home,  it  began  a  very  extensive 
mission  in  heathen  lands,  a  no  less   influential  domestic 
mission  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  a  number  of 
educational  enterprises  that  have  given  it  a  name  far  and 
wide.    In  1857  its  constitution  was  remodelled.    The  Unitas 
Fratrum  now  consists  of  three  pmrinrei — the  German,  Brit- 
ish, and  American — which  are  independent  in  all  provin- 
cial affairs,  but  form  one  organic  whole  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  ritual, 
as  also  in  carrying  on  the  foreign  and  the  Bohemian  mis- 
sions.    Hence,  there  is  a  provincial  and  a  general  govern- 
ment.    Each  province  has  a  provincial  synod,  which  elects 
from  time  to  time  a  board   of  bishops   and  other  eler- 
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gymen,  styled  the  "Provincial  Elders'  Conference,"  to 
administer  the  government  in  the  interval  between  synods. 
To  this  board  is  committed  the  power  of  appointing  the 


ministers  to  their  several  parishes.  Every  ten  or  twelve 
years  a  General  Synod  of  the  whole  Unlta*  t'rniriim  is  con- 
vened at  Herrnhut  in  Saxony.  It  consists  of  delegates 


Church  and  superintends  the  foreign  and  Bohemian  mis- 
sions. The  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  set  forth  in  its  Cate- 
chism, its  Easter  Morning  Litany,  and  in  the  statutes  drawn 
up  by  the  General  Synod,  and  comprises  all  those  points 
which  are  held  by  Trinitarian  Christians  as  essential  to 
salvation.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  Moravian  theol- 
ogy is  the  prominence  given  to  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  Church  gener- 
ally is  its  catholicity.  The  ministry  consists  of  bishops, 
presbyters,  and  deacons.  The  episcopal  office  is  not  pro- 
vincial and  not  diocesan,  but  represents  the  whole  Uiiitai 
Frnirtim.  A  ritual  is  used  which  comprises  a  litany  fur 
Sunday  morning — free  prayer  being  allowed  at  other  times 
— forms  for  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  confirmation,  etc., 
services  for  the  festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  a 
particular  litany  for  Easter  morning.  Love-feasts  arc  held. 
in  imitation  of  the  primitive  «;/"/'»',  preparatory  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  on  other  occasions.  Tho  use  of  the  lot, 
which  at  one  time  was  universal,  is  now  greatly  restricted, 
and  in  the  American  province  resorted  to  only  when  a 
minister  receiving  an  appointment  requests  its  use.  The 
enterprises  of  the  Church  are  the  following :  ( 1 )  /lnnri/iii:/ 
tchoolf  for  young  people  not  connected  with  it.  IS — namely, 
28  in  the  German  province.  15  in  the  liritish.  and  a  iu  the 
American,  educating  annually  about  2500  pupils  of  both 
sexes.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  parochial  school-,  a 
college,  a  missionary  institute,  and  3  theological  semiua 
ries.  (2)  f'nrelyn  missions,  begun  in  1732,  since  which 
time  about  2350  missionaries,  male  and  female,  have  been 
sent  out,  and  comprising  the  following  Id  "mission  prov- 
inces"— namely,  Greenland,  Labrador,  Indian  country  of 
North  America,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John.  St.  Cruix.  .la 
maica,  Antigua,  St.  Kilts,  liarbadoes,  Tabago,  Mosquito 
Coast,  Surinam.  South  African  western  province,  South 
African  eastern  province,  Australia,  and  Thibet.  (3)  Jlo- 
l,i,iii>ni  miKni'ini,  begun  in  1870  in  the  early  seats  of  the 
I'liit-m  t'riiirniii,  and  numbering  four  stations.  (4)  Dume»- 
tif_  minion  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  called  the  Uin*)»:r<i. 
having  for  its  object  the  evangelization  of  the  European 
state  churches,  without  depriving  them  of  their  members, 
who  are  organized  into  "  societies"  within  the  Church,  and 
carried  on  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway. 
Sweden,  Poland,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  other  parts  of 
Russia.  The  whole  number  of  souls  in  the  three  pro\  hues 
of  the  i'niiHK  I-'niiruiii  is  28,980,  of  whom  15,308  belong  to 
the  American  province;  the  whole  number  of  converts  in 
the  foreign  missions  is  <J'.i.:;i!L> ;  the  number  of  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, 325;  and  the  entire  membership,  98,227.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  about  80,000  souls  connected  with  the 
.  Diaspora  mi.-sion.  (For  further  particulars  see  Monirlnn 
Manwl,  Bethlehem,  1869.)  EDMI:NI>  in:  SCHWKIXITZ. 

Mo'ra-Wood,  the  timber  of  Mora  cjrcelia.  or  Dlmor- 
/,l,,nnlr:i  .I/.., vi.  a  noble  forest  tree  of  Guiana.  It  is  of  the 
order  Leguininos:c.  The  wood  resembles  the  best  oak  in 
quality,  but  is  dark,  like  mahogany.  It  is  used  in  ship- 
building and  exported  to  Europe. 

Mo'ray  Frith,  an  inlet  of  the  German  Ocean,  on  the 
N.  E.  coast  of  Scotland.  Hi  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  and 
stretching  inland  for  about  31  miles,  to  Inverness. 

Morazan'  (Gen.  FHAM-ISCO),  b.  in  Honduras,  Central 
America,  in  1799;  was  secretary-general  of  Honduras  in 
1824;  was  soon  afterwards  elected  governor;  distinguished 
.himself  as  a  soldier  in  frequent  contests  with  the  conser- 
vative or  ••  reactionary  "  party,  which  he  drove  from  the 
city  of  Guatemala  in  183V,  on  which  occasion  the  national 
congress  decreed  him  the  title  of  "  savior  of  the  republic," 
and  by  virtue  of  his  extraordinary  powers  as  commandcr- 
in-chicf  he  effected  a  radical  reform  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
suppressing  the  convents,  expelling  the  rebellious  priests, 
and  confiscating  the  Church  property  to  educational  and 
other  public  uses.  In  1832,  after  suppressing  another  for- 
midable insurrection,  Morazan  was  chosen  president,  but 
was  opposed  with  unrelenting  hatred  by  the  conservatives, 
and  after  several  years  of  disturbances  the  republic  was 
disorganized  and  broken  into  five  independent  slims. 
Morazan  took  refuge  in  Chili  in  1840;  settled  in  Costa 
Kiel  in  1S12,  where  he  was  spontaneously  chosen  president 
of  the  state  with  a  view  to  afford  him  a  basis  for  national 
reorganization,  but  after  a  short  time  a  counter-revolution 
broke  out,  to  which  Morazan  fell  a  prisoner,  and  was  ex- 
ecuted Sept.  15,  1842. 


tlorliiliun'.  department  of  France,  a  part  of  the  old 
province  of  Bretagne,  bordering  S.  on  the  Atlantic.  Area, 
2667  square  miles.  Pop.  490,352.  The  northern  part  is 
hilly,  but  the  rest,  especially  the  land  along  the  sea,  is  low 
and'  level,  forming  large  plains,  in  some  places  very  fertile, 
in  others  occupied  by  heath  or  marshes.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  bees  are  extensively  reared;  corn,  hemp,  flax, 
and  apples  are  raised ;  cider,  butter,  and  honey  are  the 
principal  products.  The  fisheries  are  very  important.  Out 
of  (10,104  children,  38,149  received  no  school  education  at 
all  in  1857.  Principal  towns,  Loricnt  and  Vanncs. 

Morco'ne,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Bcnevento.  This 
town,  of  ancient  origin,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Morgautia  of  the  Samnites.  Pop.  in  1874,  b'!H4. 

Mor'dants  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  mnnlm,  to  ••  bite ;"  Ger. 
beizcn],  substances  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  to 
fix  colors  which  have  no  affinity  for  the  tissues  ;  in  gilding, 
any  viscous  or  sticky  matter  employed  in  making  gold- 
leaf  adhere.  Mordants  arc  indispensable  to  the  dyer;  they 
serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  fibre  and  the  color, 
and  many  of  them  modify  the  tint  of  the  color,  thus  en- 
abling the  dyer  to  produce  many  shades  of  color  with  the 
same  dye.  Animal  fibres,  as  silk  and  wool,  generally  at- 
tract coloring-matters;  for  them,  therefore,  mordants  are 
ltd  important,  though  they  arc  often  used,  cither  to  make 
the  color  more  durable  or  to  brighten  or  otherwise  modify 
the  tint.  Few  colors  can,  however,  be  made  to  adhere  to 
vegetable  fibres,  cotton  or  linen,  without  the  aid  of  a  mor- 
dant. Colors  which  require  mordants  are  called  adjective  ; 
tho.-e  which  do  not.  substantive.  Satllowcr  is  a  substantive 
dye  for  cotton  and  linen  :  mo.-t  other  dyes  are  adjective  for 
these  fibres.  The  mordant  has  a  positive  affinity  for  both 
color  and  fibre,  ami  hinds  the  two  together.  The  mo.-t  im- 
portant mordants  are  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of 
tin.  They  arc  generally  applied  in  the  form  of  soluble 
salts.  If  cotton  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of 
alumina,  a  basic  acetate  of  alumina  will  be  fixed  on  the 
fibres  so  lirmly  as  to  resist  removal  l>y  washing:  if  the 
cotton  be  now  treated  with  water  anil  ground  madder,  the 
red  coloring-matters  of  the  madder,  alizarine  and  purpur- 
ine,  will  unite  with  the  alumina,  and  thus  each  fibre  will 
become  covered  with  the  led  madder  lakes,  or  salts  of  ali- 
zarine and  purpurinc.  with  alumina.  If  an  iron  salt  be 
substituted  for  the  a. date  of  alumina,  us  acetate  of  iron, 
a  similar  result  would  follow  the  treatment  with  madder, 
e\cc|it  that,  as  tin-  iron  compounds  with  alizarine  and  pur- 
puriiio  are  purple,  the  eutton  would  be  dyed  of  this  color. 
Sometimes  the  nmnlant  and  eulor  are  applied  simultane- 
ously. Astringents,  such  as  sumac,  nutgalls.  etc.,  are  cm- 
plovcd  as  mordants,  and  act  by  virtue  of  the  tannie  arid 
thc\  contain.  \Vhelimordants  arc  printed  on  cotton  cloth 
in  stripes  and  figures,  and  the  cloth  thus  mordanted  is 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  dycstuff,  the  color  is  fixed  in 
similar  stripes  and  figures,  leaving  the  other  portions  of 
cloth  white:  this  is  calico.  Sometimes  the  eulor  is  mixed 
with  a  salt  of  the  mordant,  and  the  two  are  printed  to- 
gether ("topical  printing  ").  (In  subjecting  the  cloth  to  the 
action  of  steam,  the  acid  of  the  mordant,  generally  acetic,  ia 
expelled,  and  the  base  and  color  become  fixed  on  the  cloth. 

The  term  mordant  is  sometimes  applied  to  agents  which 
act  merely  mechanically  and  cement  the  color  to  the  fibre, 
as  albumen,  cascinc,  etc.,  which  are  used  for  pigment  colors, 
such  as  ultramarine,  oxide  of  chromium,  etc.,  and  for  ani- 
line colors.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  salts  which  furnish 
a  part  of  the  matter  of  which  the  color  actually  consists, 
as  the  iron  salt  in  producing  prussian  blue  or  the  lead  salt 
in  forming  chrome  yellow.  In  these  colors  "there  is  no 
proper  mordant,  as  the  insoluble  color  is  merely  produced 
in  the  fibre  by  the  combination  of  its  component  parts. 
This  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  same  is 
actually  true  when  alumina  or  iron  is  used  with  madder 
or  with  astringents.  (Sec  articles  on  CALICO- VHINTI.VI  and 
DVKIXCI.)  C.  F.  CHAXIU.I-:F!. 

Mor'decai  (AI.FHED),  b.  in  North  Carolina  about  1800; 
graduated  at  West  Point,  and  was  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant of  engineers  July,  1S'_':;.  remaining  at  the  Military 
Academy  as  professor  of  philosophy  and  engineering  till 
1825;  transferred  to  the  ordnance  corps  with  the  rank  of 
captain  1832,  and  in  1855  sent  by  the  government  as  mem- 
ber of  the  military  commission  to  the  Crimea,  etc.,  his  re- 
port being  published  by  Congress  in  1860;  resigned  May 
5,  1861.  Author  of  various  professional  works,  including 
the  Ordnance  MIIHIHI/.  Since  1SI13  he  has  been  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Mexico  and  Pacific  11.  It. 

Morden'te,  or  IHordante  [It.],  in  music,  a  species 
of  short  trill  or  shake  formerly  much  in  use.  It  was  com- 
monly written  and  played  as  in  the  example  following : 
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More  (HANNAH),  b.  at  Stapleton.  Gloucestershire,  Eng- 
land, Feb.  2. 1745  ;  was  educated  at  a  seminary  kept  by  her 
two  elder  sisters  at  Bristol,  in  which  she  afterwards  became 
a  teacher:  began  writing  poems,  pastorals,  romantic  tales, 
and  tragedies  at  an  early  age;  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Garrick,  by  whom  her  tragedies  of  Percy  (1778)  and  The 
Fatal  Faltlhood  were  successfully  produced  at  Covent  (!ar- 
dcn  ;  obtained  the  warm  friendship  and  admiration  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  liurke,  and  the  literary  circle  swayed  by  them; 
abandoned  writing  for  the  stage  from  religious  scruples 
while  in  the  height  of  success,  and  devoted  her  pen  to  the 
advancement  of  religion  and  education;  settled  at  Wring- 
ton  17Sli;  produced  Sacred  Jtntaial  (1782),  Florin  (17811), 
Tnoni/litu  <'ii  <ln-  Minnie,-*  nf  Ihf  (ire at  (1788),  and  Relit/ion 
,,/'  I/,,  r,i*hional,le  II '.. rid  ( 1 79 1 ) :  established  at  Bath  the 
t'h<'«i>  /I* /i«K<'ti'i-i/  (1795),  a  monthly  periodical  which  at- 
tained an  immense  circulation,  in  which  she  published  a 
series  of  short  moral  tales,  including  the  celebrated  N/«y,- 
Itfi'd  "/'  Xii/i'xlii/i-!/  I'lniit  •  acquired  a  competence  by  her 
writings  and  the  management  of  her  seminary;  removed 
to  Barley  Wood,  near  Cheddart  (1802),  where  she  founded 
several  charitable  schools:  published  Ntrifturen  on  the  Mm/- 
ern  Si/stem  nf  Female  Edm-ation  (1799),  which  led  to  her 
being  invited  to  draw  up  a  programme  for  the  education 
of  Charlotte,  the  princess  of  Wales;  wrote  in  1809  ('.,/<//, 
in  Seareh  nf  a  \\'ife,  her  most  popular  book,  followed  by 
Praetieal,  I'lety  ( Isi  1  },  and  numerous  other  works  ;  settled 
at  Clifton  IS.'s,  and  d.  there  Sept.  7,  1833,  leaving  a  fortune 
of  Clii.uoo,  one-third  of  which  was  bequeathed  for  chari- 
table purposes.  A  pleasing  incident  in  her  later  career  was 
her  affectionate  interest  in  the  boy  Thomas  Babington  Ma- 
caulay,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  with  her,  and  doubt- 
less owed  something  of  his  extraordinary  literary  career  to 
her  watchful  care.  Her  complete  Works  were  published  in 
11  vols.  (1830),  and  several  of  them  are  stilt  frequently  re- 
printed. (See  her  Memoirs,  by  William  Roberts  (4  vols., 
1834),  and  the  Correspondence  of  Hannah  More  with,  Zach- 
ary  Macaidai/  (I860).) 

More  (IlKXnv),  I).  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Grantham,  Leices- 
tershire, Eng.,  Oct.  12.  1614:  was  bred  a  Puritan;  studied 
at  Eton  and  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  where  ho  took  a 
fellowship.  In  1(575  he  became  prebendary  of  Gloucester; 
d.  at  Cambridge,  Sept.  1,  1687.  He  is  remembered  as  a 
mystical  philosopher  and  admirer  of  Plato  and  the  Cab- 
balists;  author  of  Conjeetiira  Cabalistie.i,  J'hilonophirnl 
/'...  ,11*  (1647),  The  Mi/steri/  of  Iniquity  (1664),  Enchiridion 
Ethicum  (1669),  Enchiridion  Metaphysictim  (1671),  and  of 
a  number  of  other  works  characterized  by  acuteness,  great 
learning,  and  a  thoroughly  devout  spirit. 

More  (Sir  THOMAS),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1480, 
son  of  Sir  John  More,  judge  of  the  king's  bench  ;  studied 
Latin  under  Nicholas  Hart ;  became  at  the  age  of  fifteen  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Cardinal  John  Morton,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  for  whom  he  probably  acted  as  secretary  or 
amanuensis  in  preparing  Tlie.  Historie  of  the  Pitliful  Life 
and  Unfortunate  Death  of  Kiiiij  Kilirard  V.  and  the  Duke,  of 
York,  lift  Jtrntlief.  iritti  the  Trnnlili-KiHiie  and  Tifranuienl 
Government  of  the  f'-nirpntion  of  IHeharil  111,,  and  his  Mis- 
erable End,  which  has  been  called  the  first  specimen  of 
classical  English  prose;  entered  Canterbury  College  (now 
Christ  Church),  Oxford,  1497,  where  he  learned  Greek  under 
William  Grosyn,  the  first  professor  of  that  language  in 
England  ;  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Erasmus ;  studied 
law  at  New  Inn  and  Lincoln's  Inn:  lectured  on  jurispru- 
dence at  Furnival's  Inn.  and  on  St.  Augustine's  De  Cicitate 
Dei  at  St.  Lawrence's  church;  resided  for  some  years  in  a 
Grey  Friars  monastery,  partaking  of  the  manual  labors 
and  spiritual  exercises  of  the  monks  while  pursuing  clas- 
sical studies  and  learning  French  and  music ;  married 
Miss  Jane  Colt  1505  ;  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  ;  soon 
rose  to  great  eminence ;  was  elected  to  a  magistracy  of 
criminal  causes  and  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Middle- 
sex; opposed  the  exactions  of  Henry  VII.  both  before  the 
courts  and  in  Parliament,  thereby  incurring  the  wrath  of 
that  monarch,  visited  upon  his  father  in  the  form  of  ma- 
licious prosecution,  line,  and  imprisonment.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  charged 
I  i  secure  for  the  Crown  the  services  of  the  brilliant  young 
fcdrocate,  which  he  effected,  not  without  difficulty,  and 
.More  was  successively  made  master  of  requests  and  confi- 
dential envoy  H  the  .Netherlands  (1514  and  1515)  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  enlargement  of  commercial  privileges.  About 
this  time  he  composed  in  Latin  his  most  famous  work,  the 
Utopia,  or  account  of  an  imaginary  commonwealth  in  a 
distant  island  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  the  manners,  laws, 
and  state  of  society  were  depicted  as  a,  model  worthy  of 
English  imitation.  This  work,  printed  at  Louvain,  Ant- 
werp, and  Paris  in  l.'>lli.  and  at  Hale  in  1518,  was  quickly 
translated  into  English,  Dutch,  French,  and  Italian,  and 
excited  universal  admiration.  More  was  made  privy  coun- 


cillor and  treasurer  of  the  exchequer:  was  knighted  1521  : 
repeatedly  sent  by  Wolsey  on  special  commissions  to  France  ; 
became  a  favorite  of  the  king  through  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  his  conversation  ;  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  1523;  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancas- 
ter 1525:  accompanied  Wolscy  on  his  famous  embassy  to 

.  France  1527,  and  became  lord  chancellor  1529.  The  Refor- 
mation had  then  recently  begun  ;  Luther  had  violently  as- 

|  sailed  not  only  his  cherished  friend  Erasmus,  but  his  mon- 
arch, and  More  entered  zealously  into  the  lists,  attacking 

,  the  new  doctrines  upon  their  weakest  points  with  inimi- 
table learning  and  wit.  as  well  as  causticity.  More  was  by 
nature  conservative:  his  religious  convictions  were  of  the 
strongest  kind  ;  his  tendencies  to  asceticism  were  now  re- 
viving ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  he  regarded 
the  repression  of  heresy  as  a  duty  of  paramount  obligation, 
but  the  accusations  of  cruelty  in  the  persecution  of  Prot- 
estants seem  unfounded.  However  ready  the  chancellor 
might  be  to  aid  Henry  VIII.  as  "  defender  of  the  faith,"  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  the  royal  vagaries  in 
dealing  with  the  rights  of  Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and 
his  refusal  to  countenance  the  proceedings  for  divorce  led 
to  his  retirement  from  the  chancellorship  in  Mav.  1532. 
He  thenceforth  lived  in  seclusion  at  Chelsea;  was  one  of 
the  belic\  crs  in  the  divine  mission  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the 
nun  of  Kent,  and  in  Apr.,  15:14,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  for  refusing  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  "  act  of  suc- 
cession," which  excluded  the  daughter  of  Queen  Catharine 
from  the  throne  in  favor  of  the  offspring  of  Anne  Bolcyn ; 
remained  in  prison  above  a  year  in  free  communication 
with  relatives  and  friends;  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  sub- 
mission to  the  king  in  his  newly-assumed  character  of  head 
of  the  Church,  and  all  efforts  by  the  council  to  change  his 
resolution  having  proved  fruitless,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  the  high  commission  for  constructive  treason,  con- 
demned to  death,  and  executed  within  the  Tower  July  6, 
1535.  By  the,  unanimous  consent  of  historians,  Sir  Thomas 
More  was  one  of  the  greatest  minds  and  purest  characters 
on  record.  One  of  More's  chief  characteristics  was  his  un- 
conquerable pleasantry — a  quality  which  did  not  desert 
him  even  upon  the  scaffold.  His  collected  Works,  Latin 
and  English,  were  published  at  Louvain  1556-57;  the  best 
known,  the  Utopia  and  the  Latin  Epigrams,  have  often  ap- 
peared separately.  (See  biographies  by  his  son-in-law, 
Roper,  his  great-grandson,  Cresacro  More,  Cayley,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  Lord  Campbell.)  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

More'a,  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  [island  of  Pelops],  is 
the  largo  southern  peninsula  of  Greece,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Gulfs  of  Patras,  Corinth,  and  Egina,  and 
connected  with  it  by  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Area, 
estimated  at  8800  square  miles.  Pop.  600,000.  It  is  an  ele- 
vated table-land  encircled  with  high  mountains,  often  arid 
and  unproductive  on  account  of  lack  of  water,  but  in  many 
places  intersected  by  very  fertile  valleys.  The  etymology 
of  the  name  Morea,  which  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  super- 
seded the  old  name,  Peloponnesus,  is  uncertain.  Some  de- 
rive it  from  mortis,  "mulberry,"  because  the  outline  of  the 
country  is  like  that  of  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry ;  others  de- 
rive it  from  more,  a  Slavic  word,  signifying  "  sea,"  meaning 
by  it  the  more  maritime  part  of  Greece.  The  latter  seems 
the  more  probable,  as  the  land  was  invaded  in  the  eighth 
century  by  Slavic  tribes,  which  settled  and  remained  here, 
and  gave  many  rivers  and  places  new  names  of  Slavic'origin. 

Moreau',  tp.  of  Cole  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  620. 

Moreau,  tp.  of  Moniteau  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1084. 

Moreau,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2168. 

Moreau,  tp.  of  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hudson  River  and  on  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga 
R.  R.,  48  miles  N.  of  Albany.  It  has  several  manufactur- 
ing villages  and  a  quarry  of  black  marble.  Pop.  2256. 

Moreau  (JEAN  VICTOR),  b.  at  Morlai.x,  in  Bretagne, 
Aug.  11,  1763;  studied  first  law,  but  joined  in  1792  the 
army  of  the  north  as  commander  of  a  battalion  of  volun- 
teers from  Rcnnes,  and  evinced  under  Pichegru  such  a 
military  talent  that  in  1794  he  was  made  a  general  of  divis- 
ion. In  1776  he  commanded  the  army  of  the  Rhine  and 
Moselle,  and  penetrated  into  the  centre  of  Bavaria,  driving 
the  Austrians  under  Archduke  Charles  before  him;  but 
after  Jourdan's  defeat  at  Wiirzburg  (Sept.  3),  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  in  order  not  to  bo  cut  off  from  France,  and 
this  retreat  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  through 
the  Black  Forest,  accomplished  in  perfect  order  and  with- 
out loss,  while  fighting  a  superior  and  victorious  array, 
established  his  fame  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  generals. 
Incidentally  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pichegru,  he 
became  suspected  and  received  no  command  for  nearly  two 
years;  but  in  1799  he  commanded  in  Italy,  first  under 
Schcrerand  then  under  Joubert.  and  distinguished  himself 
again.  By  those  who  wished  to  overthrow  the  Directory 
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dictatorship  was  offered  him,  but  feeling  himself  un- 
to govern  a  state,  ho  declined  the  offer  and  gave  his 


the  di 

able  to  go\ 

services  to  Napoleon.  Next  year  (Apr.  25, 1800)  he  crossed 
the  Rhino  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  now 
followed  the  campaign  through  Bavaria  and  Austria  to  the 
walls  of  Vienna,  ending  with  the  decisive  victory  at  Ho- 
henlinden  (Dec.  3),  which  resulted  in  the  Peace  of  Lune'- 
villo  (Feb.  9, 1801) — a  campaign  as  brilliant  as  that  Napo- 
leon  made  at  the  same  time  through  Northern  Italy.  But 
from  this  moment  a  rivalry  sprang  up  between  the  two 
great  generals.  Moreau's  wife  succeeded  in  embittering 
his  heart  against  the  First  Consul,  and  Napoleon  was 
determined  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  crush  him. 
He  was  arrested  (Feb.  15,  1804)  as  an  accomplice  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Pichegru  and  Cadoudal  against  the  life  of 
the  First  Consul,  and  although  the  proofs  were  very  in- 
sufficient, he  was  declared  guilty  (June  10)  and  banished. 
Ho  went  to  North  America,  and  settled  at  Morrisville,  Pa., 
but  on  the  invitation  of  Alexander  I.  of  Russia  he  re- 
turned to  Europe  in  1813,  and  was  present  at  the  empe- 
ror's side  in  the  battle  of  Dresden  (Aug.  27,  1813),  when  a 
cannon-ball  fractured  both  his  legs.  Ik'  d.  Sept.  2,  at 
Laun,  in  Bohemia,  and  liis  body  was  brought  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  it  was  buried  with  great  solemnity. 

Moreau  de  St.-Mery  (MKDKKIC  Loris  EI.II:),  b.  at 
Port  Royal,  Martinique  (West  Indies),  Jan.  13.  1750  ;  en- 
tered the  corps  of  royal  gendarmes  1769;  studied  law 
while  in  garrison;  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  returned  to 
Martinique  and  practised  his  profession  ;  became  a  member 
of  the  superior  council  of  Santo  Domingo  1780;  studied 
the  history,  geography,  and  natural  productions  of  the 
Antilles  ;  discovered  and  renovated  the  tomb  of  Columbus ; 
returned  to  Paris  shortly  before  the  Revolution:  was  p res- 
ident of  the  electors  of  Paris  assembled  at  the  Hotel  de 
Villc;  determined  the  election  of  La  Fayetto  as  head  of 
the  national  guard ;  took  his  seat  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly as  deputy  for  Martinique;  was  proscribed  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror ;  escaped  from  prison  and  came  to  the 
U.  S.  with  his  family ;  became  a  bookkeeper  in  New  York 
Cityl79.'i;  established  a  bookstore  and  a  printing-press 
at  Philadelphia;  published  l>r*<'r!/itinn*  of  the  Spanish 
( IT'.HI)  and  the  From-h  part  of  Santo  Domingo  (1797-98) : 
returned  to  Paris  I7'.P'.I;  lie  -anir  historiographer  to  the 
navy,  councillor  of  state,  and  commander  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  1HOO;  was  envoy  to  Piinna  Isnl  ;  administrator 
of  that  state,  of  Piaccn/.a,  and  of  tiuastalla  1802-06;  was 
an  enlightened  administrator;  lost  his  post  through  the 
displeasure  of  Napoleon  at  his  refusal  to  act  as  a  pliant 
tool;  fell  into  poverty,  but  was  succored  by  Josephine,  his 
distant  relative;  received  a  gift  of  15,000  francs  from 
Loolt  XVIII.  in  1817,  and  d.  at  Paris  Jan.  28,  is]'.). 

More'dock,  If.  of  Monroe  co.,  111.     Pop.  636. 

More'head,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Rowan  co.,  Ky.,  35  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  Grayaon. 

Morehead,orIMorehead  City,  post-v.  of  Moreh.-:id 
t]>.,  and  seaport  of  Carterct  co.,  N.  ('..  the  S.  E.  terminus 
of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina.  R.  U..  M  miles  s.  I-:, 
of  New  Berne.  It  is  on  Old  Topsail  Inlet,  and  has  a  steam- 
ferry  to  Beaufort  and  a  line  of  steamships  to  New  York. 
Pop.  of  v.  267;  of  tp.  1108. 

Morchead,  tp.  of  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2104. 

Morehead  (CHARLES  S.),  b.  in  1802  in  Nelson  co.,  Ky.; 
was  educated  at  Transylvania  University;  became  a  law- 
yer; was  often  in  the  legislature,  of  which  he  was  three 
times  chosen  Speaker :  attorney-general  of  Kentucky  1832- 
37;  M.  C.  1847-51:  governor  of  Kentucky  1855-59;  was 
a  Clay  Whig,  but  became  a  strong  secessionist,  and  was 
confined  in  Fort  Lafayette,  near  New  York,  for  sedition  for 
a  long  time  in  the  war  of  1861-65.  D.  near  Greenville, 
Miss.,  Dee.  23,  1868. 

Morehead  (JAMES  T.),  b.  at  Covington.  Ky.,  May  24, 
1797;  was  educated  at  Transylvania  University  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  studied  law  with  J.  J. 
Crittenden  ;  practised  law  at  Bowling  Green,  Frankfort, 
and  Covington,  Ky. ;  was  often  in  the  legislature;  lieu- 
tenant-governor 1832  ;  governor  1834-30  :  president  of  the 
board  of  internal  improvements  1838-41  :  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Kentucky  1841-47;  author  of  a  work  on  ]>,•„,•<;,;  and 
Proceedings  at  Laic  (1846),  etc.  D.  at  Covington,  Ky.,  Dec. 
28,  1854. 

JHorehead  (Jonx  M.),  b.  about  1796  in  North  Carolina; 
graduated  in  1817  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina; 
was  an  able  lawyer;  president  of  the  Whig  national  con- 
vention 1848;  governor  of  North  Carolina  1841-45.  D.  at 
Rock  bridge,  Va.,  Aug.  28,  1866. 

More'house,  parish  of  N.  E.  Louisiana,  bounded  N. 
by  Arkansas.  Area,  800  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  W. 
by  the  river  Washita  and  E.  by  Bayou  Boauf,  anil  is  inter- 
sected by  Bayou  Bartholomew,  all  navigable.  It  is  very  fer- 


tile ;  cotton  and  corn  arc  leading  products.  Cap.  Bastrop. 
Pop.  9387. 

Morehonse,  tp.  of  Hamilton  co.,  N.  Y.  (P.  0.  MORE- 
HOirsEVii.i.F.).  It  is  in  the  Adirondac  wilderness,  and 
abounds  in  lakes  and  mountains.  Pop.  186. 

Mor'el  [Fr.  morflle],  the  name  given  to  the  members 
of  the  genus  Mnrehclln ,  belonging  to  the  aseomycetous 
group  of  Fungi.  (See  FC:NGI.)  The  genus  comprises  only 
a  few  species,  and  is  characterized  by  an  ovoid  or  pileatc, 
deeply-lobed,  or  pitted  pileus  raised  upon  a  stalk,  the  pits 
being  covered  by  the  spore-bearing  surface,  called  the  ///////•- 
?im»*.  The  morels  are  best  known  for  their  esculent  quali- 
ties, being  among  those  fungi  which  were  first  used  as  arti- 
cles of  food.  The  most  widely  known  species  of  the  genus, 
is  M"t-rhellri  escnlentn,  Pers.,  which  is  easily  recognized  by 
its  large  olive  or  smoky-gray  colored  pileus,  two  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  covered  by  anastomosing  ribs,  which 
form  large  and  deep  pits,  raised  upon  a  short,  thick,  and 
hollow  stalk,  confluent  with  the  contracted  base  of  the 
pileus.  It  inhabits  woody  and  bushy  places  on  sandy  soil, 
growing  chiefly  in  the  spring.  The  common  morel  is  found 
in  the  U.  S.,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  but  those 
in  commerce  come  mostly  from  Germany.  From  the  fact 
that  this  fungus  prefers  to  grow  on  soil  over  which  a  fire 
has  recently  passed,  the  German  peasants  set  fire  to  the 
forests  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  rigid  laws  were  en- 
acted against  such  depredations.  M.  rnmnijii «.  Pers.,  is  the 
"gigantic  morel,"  remarkable  for  its  grooved  stem,  which 
sometimes  reaches  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  The  substance 
of  the  flesh  is  not  so  firm  as  that  of  M.  cKulenta,  not  easily 
dried,  and  apt  to  decompose.  -T/.  xfinililiern,  DC.,  as  the 
name  implies,  has  its  pilous  separated  from  the  stalk  for 
half  its  length.  The  reticulations  of  the  pileus  are  formed 
by  ribs  running  down  from  the  apex.  Stem  five  or  more 
inches  high,  hollow,  pitted,  and  wrinkled  below  and  some- 
what grooved  throughout.  Jf.  puMtuftt,  Pers.,  the  ''  spread- 
ing morel."  is  a  very  excellent  and  rare  species.  M.  <!<!!- 
(•;'"*'(  in  Java,  M.  llnhninr't  in  Bohemia,  and  M.  CWo/m- 
imtn.  liosc.,  of  the  Southern  States  are  a  few  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  all  of  which  aroused  more  or  less  for  food. 
Morels  arc  largely  used  as  a  flavoring  for  sauces  and  soups 
and  in  the  production  of  the  finest  qualities  of  catchup. 
They  arc  very  palatable  when  stewed.  W.  G.  FAHI.OW. 

More'land,  post-tp.  of  Pope  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  299. 

Morcland,  tp.  of  Scott  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2013. 

Jtforcland,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  P».     Pop.  815. 

Moreland,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2207. 

More'lia,  capital  of  the  state  of  Michoaean,  Mexico, 
and  seat  of  an  archicpiscopal  see.  established  in  IM;:;. 
Founded  by  the  Spaniards  as  early  as  1">41,  it  was  called 
Valladolid  until  1828,  when  the  present  name  was  given  in 
memory  of  the  revolutionary  chief  Joso  Maria  Morclos, 
who.  as  well  as  Iturbidc,  was  born  there.  Upon  a  gentle, 
flat  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains  and  hills 
forming  a  charming  amphitheatre  of  flowers  and  verdure  in 
the  spring  season,  the  city  is  solidly  built,  with  well-paved, 
regularly  laid-out  streets  embellished  by  a  number  of  hand- 
some ecclesiastical  and  other  public  structures,  including, 
notably,  the  stately  cathedral,  with  two  lofty,  graceful  tow- 
ers, erected  in  1745.  Water  is  supplied  by  a  costly  arched 
aqueduct,  built  in  1788  at  the  expense  of  the  bishop,  Fray 
Antonio  de  San  Miguel,  to  give  employment  to  the  poor 
during  a  famine.  The  present  population  exceeds  30.000 
souls.  About  6350  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pea.  the  cli- 
mate is  genial,  and  much  attention  is  now  given  to  public 
instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  city  and  state,  including 
the  college  of  San  Nicolas  de  Hidalgo,  as  well  as  day  and 
night  primary  schools.  An  anciently  founded  college  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  thorough  instruction  of  persons 
for  the  priesthood.  A  large  cotton-factory,  at  work  day 
and  night,  established  in  1868.  with  2500  spindles  and  78 
looms,  consumes  all  theeotton  grown  in  the  state  of  Michoa- 
can.  Books  were  printed  in  Morelia  (Valladolid)  as  early 
as  15511.  Lat.  of  city.  19°  42'  12"  N..  Ion.  (1°  46'  45"  W. 
of  Mexico)  101°  02' 10"  W.  of  Grccnwicdi.  THOMAS  Jonnix. 

Morell'  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Lenox.  Mass.,  Mar.  22,  ITNfi  ; 
graduated  in  180"  at  Williams  College;  called  to  the  bar 
in  1811 ;  removed  to  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. :  was  first  judge 
of  the  Otsego  county  court  1827  and  1832:  a  U.  S.  judge 
in  Michigan  1832-36:  a  judge  of  the  Michigan  supremo 
court  1836-13;  its  chief-justice  1843-45.  D.  at  Detroit 
Mar.  8,  1845. 

Morell  (Jonx  D.),  b.  in  England  about  1815,  one  of  the 
royal  inspectors  of  schools;  has  published  An  Jlistoricul 
and  Critical  \~ieic  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe 
in  thf  Xiiiiti-rittli  Century  (2  vols..  1S46),  Li-rtnren  tin  the 
Philnti,)ih!<:nl  Teiiil>-»>-ifi  of  the  Ar/e  (1848).  Tlir  /'/!!/<,•,«/, lit/ 
of  Religion  (184(1).  Elements  of  Psychology  (1853).  Hani'l- 
bookfur  Logic  (1855),  and  other  works  upon  philosophical 
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and  educational  topics,  and  was  author  of  the  contributions 
on  "National  Education"  in  the  Encyclopedia  Jiritunnim 
(Sth  cd.,  1S58). 

>lorc'lla.  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Castellon,  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  anil  defended  by  it  strung  citadel  which 
has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  many  Spanish  wars.  1'op 
J200. 

More'los,  or  Montcmorelos,  formerly  .S'.IH  Muten  del 
I'il'in,  town  n!  Mexico,  in  tin-  state  of  Nuevo  Leon.  2000 
feet  above  the  sea.  has  manufactures  of  sugar,  ruin,  hard- 
ware, hats,  etc.,  and  9000  inhabitants. 

More'los  yPa'von  (Josn  Mun.O.b.at  Valladolid  (now 
named  Morelia  in  his  honor),  state  of  Miehoacan,  Mexico, 
St-pt.  \W.  1765;  shot  in  the  city  of  Mexico  Dec.  22,  ISIS. 
Of  humble  parentage,  he  earned  as  a  muleteer  the  means 
of  education,  and  entering  the  priesthood,  for  which  he  felt 
a  strong  aspiration,  became  curate  of  Tavacuaros  and 
Nucupetaro.  A  pupil  of  the  curate  Hidalgo,  he  joined  in 
the  revolt  made  by  the  latter  against  the  Spaniards  in 
1810,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  extending  the 
movement  on  the  8.  W.  coast,  where  ho  soon  was  at  the 
head  of  3000  men,  officered  by  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  young  men  of  that  region.  He  manifested 
decided  military  capacity,  with  the  tact  relating  to  disci- 
pline as  well  as  handling  his  forces.  On  Feb.  lit,  1812,  ho 
fought  and  defeated  a  Spanish  army  at  Cautla  Amilpas, 
where  he  was  subsequently  besieged  by  other  Spanish  forces, 
but  effected  his  escape  to  win  repeated  victories  from  the 
Spaniards  in  other  quarters  of  Mexico,  at  one  time  holding 
Orizaba  on  the  E.  coast,  then  Oaxaca  in  the  S.,  and  yet 
again  Acapulco,  which  he  took  in  Aug.,  1813.  In  an  ex- 
pedition against  Valladolid  in  Dec.,  181!},  he  was  dis- 
astrously beaten  by  Iturbide,  after  which  the  tide  of  for- 
tune ran  constantly  against  him,  until  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner Nov.  15,  1815,  carried  in  triumph  to  Mexico,  there 
tried,  and  shot.  In  his  death  the  revolt  was  deprived  of 
its  ablest  leader.  THOMAS  JORDAN. 

Moren'ci,  post-v.  of  Lenawco  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Canada 
Southern  K.  II.,  has  a  union  school,  4  churches,  1  news- 
paper, 1  woollen  and  flouring  mill,  2  hotels,  1  tannery,  and 
stores.  Principal  employment,  farming  and  dairying. 
Top.  about  1800.  E.  D.  ALLEX,  En.  "NEW  ERA." 

More'ton  Bay,  a  small  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Queensland,  Australia,  sheltered  seaward 
by  More-ton  and  Stradbroko  islands.  A  convict  settlement 
was  made  here  in  1849. 

More'town,  post-tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  has  mo.nu- 
factures  of  lumber,  etc.  Pop.  1263. 

More'to  y  Caba'fia  (  AGUSTIN),  b.  in  Spain  about  1600  ; 
was  a  fertile  and  successful  dramatist,  a  friend  and  imita- 
tor of  Lope  do  Vega  and  Calderon  ;  became  an  ecclesiastic 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  after  writing  more  than  200 
plays,  of  which  the  most  admired  was  Vcsden  con  el  Dei- 
den  ("Disdain  met  with  Disdain"),  reckoned  one  of  the 
four  most  perfect  productions  of  the  Spanish  drama.  D. 
at  Toledo  Oct.  28,  1609.  An  incomplete  edition  was  com- 
menced during  his  lifetime,  and  terminated  in  1681  in  3 
vols.  Brunei  regards  Moreto  as  the  creator  in  Spain  of  a 
true  comedy,  to  which  Lope  do  Vega  and  Calderon  had 
merely  approximated. 

Mor'fit  (CAMPBELL).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Herculaneum,  Mo., 
1820;  was  educated  at  Columbian  College,  D.  C. ;  studied 
chemistry  with  J.  C.  Booth,  with  whom  he  was  associated 
as  editor  of  the  AVi/^o/.w;,!  ,,f  Chemistry  (1850) ;  became 
a  manufacturer  of  chemicals ;  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Maryland  1854-58,  when  he  removed  to 
N'i'H  York.  Author  of  a  work  on  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  candles  (1847),  Chemicnl  and  Pharmaceutical  Manipu- 
I'lti'tit*  (I s|S),  Tanning  and  Otirryfntf,  from  the  French, 
with  additions  (1852),  Perfumery  (1855);  with  Professor 
Booth  prepared  the  Smithsonian  report  (1851)  on  the 
progress  of  the  chemical  arts ;  also  author  and  editor  of 
other  works,  chiefly  chemical,  besides  numerous  scientific 
papers. 

Morga'gni  (GIOTANXI  BATTISTA),  b.  at  Forli,  in  the 
Papal  States,  Feb.  25,  1682;  studied  medicine  at  Bologna; 
practised  in  his  native  town  and  at  Venice,  and  was  ap- 
pointed in  1711  professor  of  anatomy  at  Padua,  where  he 
d.  Nov.  5,  1771.  His  J)e  Sedibuii  et  Caimi*  Morbnrum  per 
Anatomtn  ;„</, ,,/„/!*  (2  vols.,  1701),  Adrmarin  Anatomica 
3  vols.,  1706-1  il),  and  K/>;*t<,l,r.  Annti,miae  XVIII.,  form 
the  foundation  of  pathological  anatomy. 

Mor'gan,  county  of  N.  Alabama.  Area,  725  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Tennessee  River.  The  N. 
portion  is  an  alluvial  plain  ;  the  remainder  is  a  high  plateau 
containing  beds  of  coal.  Corn,  live-stock,  and  cotton  are 
leading  products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Alabama  R.  R.  Cap.  Somerville.  Pop.  12,187. 


Morgan,  county  of  N.  Central  (Icorgia.  Area,  340 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  very  fertile.  It 
is  bounded  E.  by  Oconcc  River,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Georgia  R.  R.  Cotton  and  corn  are  leading  products. 
Cap.  Madison.  Pop.  lO.U'.Mi. 

Morgan,  county  of  W.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  350 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  W.  by  the  Illinois 
River,  and  is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Cattle, 
grain,  and  wool  tire  leading  products.  Carriages,  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  flour  are  the  principal  articles  of 
manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads. 
Cap.  Jacksonville.  Pop.  2s.  In:!. 

Morgan,  county  of  S.  W.  Central  Indiana.  Area,  450 
square  miles.  It  is  well  timbered  and  in  part  hilly.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading 
products.  Lumber  and  carriages  are  the  principal  articles 
of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by  various  rail- 
roads. Cap.  Martinsvillc.  Pop.  17,528. 

Morgan,  county  of  N.  E.  Kentucky.  Area,  796  square 
mi^es.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Licking  River  in  a  deep 
canon.  The  county  is  rough  and  mountainous,  with  fertile 
valleys  and  beds  of  coal.  Corn  and  wool  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. Cap.  West  Liberty.  Pop.  5U7.">. 

Morgan,  county  of  Central  Missouri.  Area,  625  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven,  well  timbered,  and  very  fertile.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  county 
contains  much  valuable  coal  of  uncertain  geological  ago. 
Cap.  Versailles.  Pop.  8434. 

Morgan,  county  of  S.  E.  Ohio.  Area,  375  square  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Muskinguni  River.  It  is  hilly,  but 
fertile.  Petroleum  is  found,  salt  is  made  extensively  from 
salt  wells,  and  coal  is  mined.  Live-stock,  tobacco,  wool, 
and  grain  are  leading  products.  Flour  and  cooperage  are 
important  articles  of  manufacture.  Cap.  McConnellsville. 
Pop.  20,363. 

Morgan,  county  of  Tennessee,  on  the  Cumberland 
plateau.  Area,  1000  square  miles.  Coal,  iron,  and  timber 
abound.  The  county  has  a  fine  climate  and  good  soil,  but 
is  as  yet  but  little  developed.  Cap.  Wartburg.  Pop.  2969. 

Morgan,  county  of  N.  Utah,  bounded  E.  partly  by 
Wyoming  Territory.  It  is  traversed  by  Weber  River  and 
the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  is  mostly  occupied  by  spurs 
of  the  Wasatch  Mountains.  The  Weber  Valley  contains 
much  fertile  soil,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mormons. 
Cap.  Morgan.  Pop.  1972. 

Morgan,  county  of  West  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Potomac  River,  which  separates  it  from  Maryland,  and  on 
the  S.  W.  partly  by  Virginia.  It  is  mountainous,  with 
fertile  valleys.  Iron  and  coal  are  found.  Area,  375  square 
miles.  Cap.  Bath  or  Berkley  Springs.  Pop.  4315. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Sharpe  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  371. 

Morgan,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Qa.,  25  miles  E. 
of  Fort  traines.  Pop.  126. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Coles  co.,  111.     Pop.  818. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1426. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Owen  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1031. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Porter  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  579. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Decatur  co.,  la.    Pop.  529. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  la.     Pop.  240. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  la.     Pop.  464. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Dade  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2114. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Mercer  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  2107. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1064. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Rutherford  eo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  731. 

Morgan,  post-tp.  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0.     Pop.  1083. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  0.    Pop.  1807. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Gallia  co.,  0.     Pop.  1403. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  645. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  2185. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Scioto  co.,  0.    Pop.  758. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1101. 

Morgan,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Morgan  co.,  Ut.,  on  the  Pa- 
cific R.  R.  (Weber  Station)  and  on  both  sides  of  Weber 
River,  25  miles  S.  E.  of  Ogdcn,  and  is  inhabited  by  Mor- 
mons. 

Morgan,  post-tp.  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt.,  10  miles  N.  W. 
of  Island  Pond,  has  3  churches,  an  academy,  and  manu- 
factures of  lumber.  Pop.  614. 

Morgan,  tp.  of  Monongalia  eo.,  West  Va.    Pop.  2536. 

Morgan  (CHARLES  H.),  b.  at  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6, 
1834 :  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  entered  the  army  as 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July,  1857;  served 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  (luring  the  civil  war  as 
chief  of  artillery  of  2d  corps  Oct.,  1862,  to  May,  1863,  and 
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inspector-general  and  chief  of  staff  of  same  corps  (with 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel)  Jan.,  1863,  to  Mar.,  1865,  re- 
ceiving the  successive  brevets  from  that  of  major  to  that 
of  brigadier-general  for  gallant  services  in  the  field.  Ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  May,  1365,  he 
commanded  the  White  River  district  in  the  department  of 
Arkansas  until  mustered  out  Jan.,  1866.  Is  now  (1876) 
major  4th  U.  S.  Artillery. 

Morgan  (Com.  CHARLES  W.),  nephew  of  Gen.  Daniel, 
b.  in  Virginia  in  17110;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
1808  ;  was  lieutenant  on  the  Constitution  during  the  cruise 
in  which  thecclebrated  engagements  with  the  Guerriere  and 
the  Java  occurred,  1812;  received  from  the  Yirginialegisla- 
ture  a  sword  for  his  services  on  those  occasions;  became 
captain  ls:!I  ;  was  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  1811-4:!.  D.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Jan.  5,  1853. 

Morgan  (D.txiKi.),  b.  in  Huntcrdon  co.,  N.  J.,  1736: 
removed  to  Virginia  in  early  life,  and  in  1755  joined  Brad- 
dock's  expedition  as  a  wagoner;  received  500  lashes  in 
1756  for  iin  allowed  insult  to  a  British  officer.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  for  independence  ho  raised  a  company  of 
riflemen,  with  which  he  marched  to  Boston,  ami  in-;1  mi- 
panied  Arnold's  expedition  against  Quebec,  where,  after  a 
brave  resistance,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  a  pris- 
oner; upon  being  exchanged  he  was  appointed  (Nov., 
1776)  colonel  of  a  Virginia  rifle  regiment,  which  ho  com- 
manded with  great  ability,  and  was  conspicuous  nt  Sara- 
toga; promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  in  17*11,  he  was 
attached  to  the  Southern  unny,  and  Jan.  17.  I7S1.  won  the 
victory  of  Cowpens  over  Tarlcton,  successfully  avoiding 
Cornwallis's  subsequent  pursuit  and  rejoining  (Jen.  (Jrecnc. 
For  this  service  Congress  voted  him  n  gold  medal.  Shortly 
after  ill-health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  tin-  field,  but 
in  1794  ho  was  again  actively  employed  in  suppressing  the 
"whisky  insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania ;  was  a  member 
of  Congress  1  7!I5-'.I9.  Removed  to  Winchester,  Va..  in  I  stm. 
where  he  d.  July  6,  1802. 

Morgan  (Einvix  DKNMSON).  I.L.D.,  b.  at  Washington. 
Mass.,  Feb.  8, 1811;  became  in  182s  a  clerk,  and  in  1-:;1  :i 
partner,  in  a  wholesale  grocery  business  in  Hurl  lord.  Conn., 
and  in  l>:;ii  e-taMMicd  a  \erv  sucee-sl'iil  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Xew  York  City;  \va  <  St;ttc  senator  of  New  York 
1843-53;  governor  of  New  York  1859-62,  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office  at  that  trying  time  witli  great  efficiency  j 
ranked  as  major-general  of  I'.S.  volunteers  1861-62  (with- 
out pay):  was  V.  S.  Senator  1  863-li'J  ;  declined  the 
tan-ship  of  the  U.  S.  treasury  Feb.,  1865. 

Morgan  (UKOIICK  WASHINGTON),  b.  in  Washington  co., 
Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1820;  abandoned  his  studies  in  1836  to  join 
the  Texan  army  for  independence,  attaining  the  rank  of 
captain  :  appointed  cadet  at  the  \' .  S.  Military  Academy 
in  IS1I.  but  without  graduating  settled  in  Mount  Vernon, 
0.  (1843),  and  became  a  lawyer;  the  war  with  Mexico 
again  commanded  his  services,  and  as  colonel  of  tin-  "d 
Ohio  Vols.  he  served  a  year  under  (Jen.  Taylor,  and  on  tin- 
increase  of  the  army  was  appointed  colonel  15th  I'.  S.  In- 
fantry Mar.,  1847,  which  under  Scott  he  led  with  ability, 
receiving  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general  for  Contreras  and 
Chimibuseo,  where  he  was  severely  wounded;  U.  S.  consul 
at  Marseilles  1855-58,  in  which  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
minister  to  Portugal.  In  the  civil  war  as  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  he  commanded  a  di\ision  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio;  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  in  the  assault  on 
Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Dec..  1SI12,  and  subsequent  capture  of 
Arkansas  Post.  Compelled  by  reason  of  ill-health  to  re- 
sign in  June,  1863,  he  was  the  unsuccessful  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio  in  1865;  M.  C.  1871-75. 

Morgan  (Sir  HKNIIV  JOHN),  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
early  English  Jiibtistlerg  or  buccaneers,  b.  in  Wales  about 
1637,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  farmer;  ran  away  from 
home  in  boyhood;  shipped  as  a  sailor  to  Barbadoes :  went 
thence  to  Jamaica;  soon  joined  a  band  of  buccaneers,  of 
which  he  ultimately  became  the  leader  :  increased  his  num- 
bers by  admitting  adventurers  of  all  nationalities,  and 
ultimately  became  possessed  of  a  formidable  fleet,  with 
which  he  repeatedly  captured  important  seaports  and 
ravaged  whole  districts  of  the  ••  Spanish  Main."  Morgan's 
earliest  exploits  were  on  the  coasts  of  Cam]. echo,  where  he 
made  many  prizes.  He  then  combined  his  forces  witli 
those  of  an  older  corsair  named  Manswelt  or  Mansfield, 
taking  the  title  of  vice-admiral,  and  the  two  adventurers, 
after  capturing  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina  upon  the  coast 
of  Costa  Rica,  advanced  upon  Cartagena,  which  they 
would  have  taken  had  not  a  quarrel  between  the  English 
and  French  buccaneers  broken  out,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  returned  to  Santa  Catalina.  Upon  Mansfield's  death, 
Morgan  became  his  heir  and  successor,  and  thenceforth 
meditated  bolder  enterprises.  With  a  well-equipped  fleet 
of  twelve  vessels  he  ravaged  Los  Cayos  and  the  S.  e^ast 
of  Cuba ;  marched  inland ;  took  and  ravaged  Puerto 


Principe  after  a  formal  battle ;  took  Puerto  Bello  in  New 
(Jranada  1608,  carrying  by  assault  its  three  fortresses, 
putting  to  the  sword  the  garrisons,  and  torturing  the 
wealthy  inhabitants  to  produce  their  hidden  wealth.  The 
city  was  evacuated  only  on  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  by 
the  governor  of  Panama.  Reinforced  by  a  body  of  French 
buccaneers  under  Pierre  le  Picard,  Morgan,  with  960  men, 
attacked  and  took  Maracaybo,  a  city  of  22,000  inhabitants, 
which  was  freed  from  plunder  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
1669;  engaged  and  captured  a  formidable  Spanish  squad- 
ron, and  returned  to  Jamaica  with  an  immense  booty.  In 
the  following  year  he  assembled  all  the  "  brothers  of  the 
coast"  (hcrmunoa  de  la  costn)  for  a  raid  upon  Panamd  ; 
made  rendezvous  at  Capo  Tiburon,  Santo  Domingo,  Dec. 
16,  1670,  with  thirty-seven  vessels  and  2200  men  ;  ap- 

S minted  as  second  in  command  a  Frenchman  named 
radelct:  took  La  Ranchcria  near  Cartagena:  captured 
the  island  of  Santa  Catalina  a  second  time,  obtaining 
stores  of  powder  and  guides,  and  -took  and  destroyed 
the  fort  of  San  Lorenzo  at  the  mouth  of  the  C'hagres 
River,  killing  over  300  of  the  garrison.  The  buccaneers 
then  ascended  the  Chagrcs  Uivcr  in  canoes  with  1300  men, 
had  to  fight  with  concealed  Indians,  and  suffered  much 
from  hunger,  but  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Isthmus,  and 
appeared  before  Panama  Jan.  26,  1671.  The  city  was  de- 
fended by  four  regiments  of  the  line,  besides  2800  armed 
citizens  and  2000  savage  Indians,  but  this  considerable 
force  was  totally  routed  and  the  city  taken,  sacked,  and 
burned.  After  a  residence  of  a  month  at  Panamfi  the  buc- 
caneers returned  to  Jamaica  with  a  booty  of  over  $2,000,000. 
.Morgan  then  returned  to  civilized  life,  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  the  royal  officers  at  Jamaica,  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II.,  became  commissary  of  the  admiralty,  pub- 
lished at  London  his  V"i/«</r  In  r,nitn>it'i  (1683),  and  spent 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  opulence  in  Jamaica, 
where  bed.  in  I  G1M1.  (Sec  K-qucmcling  (or  (Exmclin),  /luf- 
cancers  ../'  .\mrr!<-n  (London,  1684),  and  Vun  Tenae,  ///«- 

tiiii-i-   I  ;,'„•' i-t:  I'    'I"  i,i   .Muruii'.]  PoilTEIl  C.   Bl.lSS. 

Morgan  (den.  JAMES  D.).  b.  at  Boston.  Mass..  Nov.  111. 
1810;  went  to  sea  in  boyhood  in  the  ship  Bcverlcy,  which 
was  burned  by  the  mutinous  crew;  escaped  to  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  experienced  great  hardships  before 
returning  to  Boston;  settled  at  Quincy,  111.,  in  1834:  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits:  served  as  captain  in  the 
.Mexican  war:  entered  the  Federal  military  service  in  1861 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  7th  Illinois  Vol<. :  was  made  brig- 
adier general  tor  meritorious  services  at  Xew  Madrid  and 
Corinth  July,  1S62:  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  commanded  a  division  of  the 
14th  corps  of  Sherman's  army  during  the  Atlanta  and 
Georgia  campaigns. 

Morgan  (JoiiN),  M.  D.,  F.  II.  S..  b.  in  Philadelphia  in 
1735:  graduated  at.  Philadelphia  College  1757;  M.  D.  at 
Edinburgh  1764,  having  previously  studied  under  William 
Hunter  and  on  the  Continent;  became  in  1765  profc.-.-or 
of  theory  nnd  practice  in  the  Philadelphia  College,  ami 
the  principal  founder  of  the  medical  school;  was  1775-77 
director-general  and  physician-in-chicf  of  the  army  general 
ho.-pitul  at  Philadelphia.  D.  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  15,  I7"'.l. 

Morgan  (Gen.  JOHX  IL),  b.  at  Huntsvillc,  Ala.,  June 
I,  l^L'ti;  served  in  a  cavalry  regiment  in  the  Mexican  war; 
became,  a  manufacturer  of  bagging  at  Lexington,  Ky., 
where  in  Sept..  IS61,  he  organized  the  Lexington  Rifles, 
with  whom  he  joined  (Jen.  Buckncr  in  the  Confederate 
service:  commanded  a  squadron  of  cavalry  at  Shiloh,  and 
soon  afterwards  began  a  series  of  raids  through  the  por- 
tions of  Kentucky  held  by  the  I'niun  forces,  destroying 
railroads,  bridges,  and  supplies,  gaining  a  wide  celebrity. 
1  n  1 863  he  crossed  the  Ohio  River  upon  a  bold  raid,  but  was 
captured  with  most  of  his  command,  and  was  confined  in 
the  Ohio  penitentiary,  lie  succeeded  in  escaping,  and 
a^ain  undertook  a  raid  in  Tennessee,  but  was  surprised 
during  the  night  by  Federal  cavalry  at  a  farmhouse  near 
Greenville,  and  killed  while  attempting  to  escape,  Sept. 
4,  1864. 

Morgan  (LEWIS  HKNRV),  b.  near  Aurora,  N,  Y.,  Nov. 
21,  1818;  graduated  at  I'nion  College  in  1840;  practised 
law  in  Rochester  1M  1-114:  in  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  assembly,  in  1868  of  the  State  senate;  in  1851 
published  Leni/iir  »f  tlic  Imijunin ;  in  1868,  The  American 
[,'>'<>•<,-  inni  hi*  Works  ;  in  1870,  System*  <tf  Coiuanguimty 
niiil  Affinity  of  tin-  Iliimrni  Family  (ftmitlixinlrnt  Cnnlribn- 
tlniii  ti,  Knowledge,  vol.  xvii.).  He  is  an  authority  in  the 
U.  S.  and  in  other  countries  on  the  subjects  treated  in  his 
publications. 

Morgan  (SYDNEY  Owenson),  LADY,  b.  in  Dublin.  Ire- 
land, about  1780.  was  the  daughter  of  an  actor  at  the  Royal 
Theatre  who  anglicized  his  name  from  McOwEN,  and  was 
said  to  possess  some  literary  ability.  She  published  in 
1797  a  volume  of  poems,  and  afterwards  wrote  two  novels, 
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wliich  met  with  little  success.  In  1806  her  novel,  the  Wild 
Jn'th  (,'irl,  a  X,<tt,,Hii/  '1'nli;  gained  her  a  sudden  popular- 
ity in  spite  of  obvious  detects  "f  grammar  find  the  viola- 
tion (.full  rules  of  literary  composition.  This  work  intro- 
duced her  into  aristoorfttlo  Knglish  circles,  nnd  in  1*12 
she  married  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Morgan,  a  distinguished 
physician.  She  continued  for  many  years  to  write  novels, 
songs,  comic  operas,  biographies,  unil  works  of  travel, 
which  wer«  savagely  condemned  by  Gilford  nnd  other  re- 
viewers, but  found  favor  with  a  large  portion  of  the  read- 
ing public,  and  were  pecuniarily  profitable.  One  of  her 
mn-t  carefully  prepared  books  was  /Vance  (1817).  a  criti- 
cal review  of  the  state  of  society  as  observed  by  her  during 
a  residence  in  Paris,  accompanied  by  appendices  "  on  the 
slate  of  law,  finance,  medicine,  and  political  opinion  in 
France."  written  by  her  husband.  A  similar  work  upon 
linli/  appeared  in  1821.  Among  her  more  popular  novels 
WIMV  flu i-'iiri-  Mif'irthi/  (1816),  The  O'ltriens  anil  tile 
(iTInheriys  (1827).  ami  Tin  I'riiH-ms  ( 1S35).  In  other  de- 
partments her  most  celebrated  works  were  probably  the 
l.ii'i  mill  Timi'K  i  •/'  Sulriitiir  llosn  (1823)  and  Woman  and 
her  Muster  (1840).  Lady  Morgan  was  long  a  leader  in 
London  literary  society,  where  she  gained  warm  friends 
ami  had  no  lack  of  bitter  enemies.  In  the  last  year  of  her 
life  she  published  J'KHHUI/IH  fi-unt  mi/  Autobiography  (1858). 

D.  in  London  Apr.  13,  185(1.     A  collective  edition  of  her 
works  was  edited  by  herself  in   1855-56.     She  is  said  to 
have  gained  £25,001)  by  her  writings,  in  addition  to  a  pen- 
sion of  £300  conferred  upon  her  by  the  ministry  of  Lord 
tirey.    (See  Lmli/  Munjiin,  her  Career,  Literary  anil   l'ir- 
Kniial,  'irith   ii  fifiinpse  of  her  Friend*  unit  it   Wont  to  her 
Ciiliimmittors  (1860),  by  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick.) 

Morgan  (Sir  THOMAS  CHARLES),  M.  D.,  b.  in  London 
about  1780  ;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  St.  Peter's,  Cam- 
bridge ;  practised  medicine  for  some  time  in  London  ;  re- 
sided more  than  twenty  years  in  Ireland,  where  he  was 
knighted  in  1811;  was  a  commissioner  of  Irish  fisheries 
and  a  zealous  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation;  wrote 
much  for  the  New  Monthly  Maymiuc  and  other  periodi- 
cals :  resided  for  several  years  in  France  and  Italy,  aided 
his  wife,  the  celebrated  Lady  Morgan,  in  the  preparation 
of  some  of  her  works,  and  published  Sketrlies  of  the  I'hilos- 
i,j,lii/  nf  l.ifi:  (1818)  and  Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mor- 
al x  ( 1822)i  both  of  which  were  characterized  by  consider- 
able research  and  acuteness.  D.  in  London  Aug.  28, 1843. 

Morgan  (WILLIAM).  See  ANTI-MASONRV  and  FREE- 
MASON KV. 

Morgan  (WILLIAM  F.),  S.  T.  D.,  b.  Dec.  21,  1818,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.;  educated  at  Union  College,  N.  Y.,  and 
at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City ; 
has  published  Hermann,  and  has  been  rector  of  St.  Thom- 
as's 1'.  E.  church,  New  York  City,  for  sixteen  years. 

Morgnnat'ic  Mar'riage  [perhaps  from  the  Gothic 
mnri/inn,  to  "limit"],  or  Left-handed  Marriage,  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Denmark  the  marriage  of  a  prince, 
nobleman,  or,  in  some  regions,  of  any  gentleman  of  rank, 
with  a  woman  of  inferior  position.  Such  marriages  do  not 
necessarily  prevent  the  contract  of  perfect  marriage  with 
a  lady  of  full  rank.  Morganatic  or  inferior  wives  do  not 
share  the  rank,  titles,  or  estate  of  the  husband,  and  the 
children,  if  not  really  illegitimate,  are  not  regarded  as  of 
the  rank  of  children  of  a  full  marriage,  neither  can  they 
succeed  to  the  property  or  the  dignity  of  the  father. 

Mor'ganfield,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Union  co.,  Ky.,  about 
125  miles  W.  of  Louisville,  has  1  college,  5  churches,  1 
flouring  and  saw  mill,  1  bank,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop. 
300.  JOHN  S.  GEIGER,  En.  "  UNION  COUNTY  ADVOCATE." 

Mor'ganton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Fannin  co.,  Ga.,  45  miles 

E.  by  N.  of  Dalton. 

Morganton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Burke  co.,  N.  C., 
on  Catawba  River  and  on  the  Western  North  Carolina 
II.  U.  Pop.  of  v.  554;  of  tp.  2221. 

Mor'gantown,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Morgan  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Martinsvillc  11.  K.,  on  Big 
Indian  Creek. 

Morgantown,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Butler  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
navigable  Green  River.  Pop.  125. 

Morgantown,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Monongalia  co.,  West 
Va.,  100  miles  S.  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  State  University 
is  located  here  ;  also  a  female  seminary  and  graded  school. 
It  has  a  national  and  an  independent  bank,  several  manu- 
factories, 4  churches,  1  newspaper.  4  hotels,  and  stor-s.  Pop. 
797.  MUKKAN  i  HOFFMAN,  Ens.  ".MOUOANTOWN  POST." 

Mor'ganville,  a  v.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.,  in  Union  tp. 
Pop.  77. 

Morgan'zia,  post-v.  of  Point  Coupee  parish.  La.,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  88  miles  above  New 
Orleans. 


Morgar'tcn,  a  mountain-pass  in  the  canton  of  Zug, 
Switzerland,  between  Morgarten  Hills  and  Lake  Egeri. 
On  Dee.  Ii.  1315,  the  Swiss  won  here  their  first  \  tdury  over 
the  Austrian^,  though  numbering  only  14011,  while  the  Aus- 
trian army  consisted  of  nearly  15.000  men.  Services  are 
perforated  on  tin-  anniversary  of  the  battle  in  a  chapel 
erected  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Mor'ghen  (RAPHAEL  SANZIO),  b.  in  Florence,  Italy, 
Juno  19,  1758;  d.  there  in  1833.  His  father,  an  engraver, 
gave  him  early  instruction  in  his  art,  and,  recognizing  his 
extraordinary  talent  as  displayed  in  seven  engra\  ings  I'mm 
the  masks  of  the  Carnival  in  1778,  sent  him  to  the  school 
of  Volpato  in  Rome.  Voipato  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  took  him  into  partnership,  and  shared  with  him 
the  labor  of  executing  the  plate  of  Raphael's  I'lii-mimm  in 
the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican.  In  1790,  Morghcn  visited  Na- 
ples, but  declined  tempting  overtures  to  stay  there,  prefer- 
ring the  offer  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  a  salary  of 
400  scudi,  and  free  apartments  in  the  city  of  Florence,  with 
the  liberty  of  engraving  such  works  as  he  pleased  and  the 
riL'lit  of  property  in  his  own  plates.  The  duty  itnpo.-cd 
was  the  superintendence  of  a  public  school.  At  this  period 
the  reputation  of  Morghen  stood  very  high.  The  dedica- 
tion of  the  plate  of  Raphael's  Trmujtauration  to  Napoleon 
in  1812  obtained  for  him  honors  and  preferment.  From 
Louis  XVIII.  he  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  and  the  cordon  of  St.  Michael.  The  entire  work 
of  Morghen  is  estimated  to  comprise  254  pieces,  18  of 
which  are  from  Raphael ;  73  are  portraits.  The  most  cele- 
brated plates  arc  The  Last  Supper,  his  masterpiece,  the  Ma- 
donna del  />'"<•'•".  the  M'l'l'oiini  dcUa  iSenyiola,  The  Trans- 
/ii/iirntioa,  the  Aurora,  St.  John  in  the  Wilderness,  the  lie- 
pose  in  Eijypt,  Maijdalene  Penitent,  the  Slefj>i":f  I "','/'" 
vith  the  Infant  Jesus,  the  Holy  family  lleposing,  Diann  and 
her  Nymphs,  The  Seasons  Dancing  before  Time.  Among 
his  portraits  are  those  of  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  Ari- 
osto,  Tasso,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Francesco  Mon- 
cada,  the  family  of  Earl  Spencer.  Palmerini,  the  pupil  of 
Morghon,  published  in  1S24  a.  Life  and  portrait  of  his  mas- 
ter, with  a  catalogue  of  his  works.  Proof  impressions 
of  Morghcn's  masterpieces  are  rare  and  command  high 
prices.  0.  B.  FROTIIINGIIAM. 

Morgue,  The  [originally  an  outer  court  or  entry  of  a 
prison],  a  building  (La  Afon/iie),  on  the  Quai  de  Marchfi 
Neuf  in  Paris,  where  the  bodies  and  clothing  of  unknown 
persons  found  dead  are  exposed  for  identification.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  similar  institutions  in  other  cities. 

Mori'ah  [the  feminine  of  Hforeh],  a  district  in  Palestine, 
on  one  of  whose  mountains  Abraham  attempted  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  and  Solomon  afterwards  built  the 
temple  (2  Chron.  iii.  1  j.  This  identity  has  been  denied  by 
Dean  Stanley  and  others,  but  was  affirmed  by  Joscphus 
(Aiitiij.,  i.  13.  2),  and  is  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  best 
scholars.  (See  also  JERUSALEM.)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Moriah,  tp.  of  Essex  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  side  of 
Lake  Champlain,  contains  the  important  villages  of  Port 
Henry,  Moriah  Centre,  and  Mincvillc,  is  traversed  by  the 
Whitehall  and  Plattsburg  and  the  Lake  Champlain  and 
Moriah  R.  Rs.,  and  has  manufactures  of  iron,  but  the  chief 
industry  is  the  mining  of  iron  ore,  which  is  found  in  great 
quantity  and  of  superior  quality.  The  ore  is  magnetic, 
and  is  largely  shipped  from  Port  Henry.  Plumbago  is 
also  found.  Pop.  4683. 

Mori  Arinori,  b.  in  the  province  of  Satsuma,  Japan, 
about  the  year  1846  ;  was  among  the  first  students  sent  to 
England  to  be  educated,  and,  after  remaining  in  London 
two  years,  returned  to  Japan.  He  took  part  in  public 
affairs  after  the  late  rebellion  in  his  country,  and  was  the 
one  who  proposed  to  have  abolished  the  custom  of  wearing 
two  swords  by  one  of  the  privileged  classes.  He  was  the 
first  to  receive  a  diplomatic  mission  from  his  government, 
and  in  1871  was  accredited  to  the  U.  S.  as  charge1  d'affaires. 
During  his  residence  in  America  he  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  educational  matters,  and  interested  himself  in  pre- 
paring two  small  books  in  the  English  language  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  countrymen.  In  1873  he  returned  to  Japan, 
and  in  1875  was  appointed  first  assistant  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

Mo'rier  (JAMES),  K  in  England  in  1780,  was  a  grandson 
of  William  Waldegrave,  Lord  Radstock  ;  early  entered  the 
diplomatic  service;  was  private  secretary  of  Lord  Elgin  in 
his  embassy  to  Constantinople;  accompanied  the  grand 
vizier  in  the  campaign  in  Egypt  against  the  French,  with 
orders  to  take  part  in  the  anticipated  negotiations  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  latter ;  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French,  to  whom  his  mission  was  known,  and  set  at 
liberty  with  a  threat  to  treat  him  as  a  spy  should  he  return 
to  Egypt,  Having  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
several  Oriental  languages,  he  spent  many  years  as  eecre- 
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tary  of  legation  or  as  charge  d'affaires  in  Persia;  returning 
in  181B,  published  A  Journey  t/ironi/h  Persia,  Armenia,  and 
Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople  in.  the  years  1808  and  1809 
(London,  4to,  1812),  A  Second  Journey  thronifh  Persia,  etc. 
between  the  yearn  1810  and  1816,  with  a  Journal  of  the  Voy- 
age by  the  Brazils  and  Ilombay  to  the  Persian  Guff  (1818), 
and  attained  great  celebrity  through  his  novel  descriptive 
of  Persian  manners  and  customs — The  Adrentures  of  Hujji- 
Jiabti  nf  I»f>i<linu  (5  vols.,  1824-28),  which  was  followed  by 
three  others  upon  the  same  theme — Zoln-ab  the  Hostage  (3 
vols.,  1832),  Ai/i'slin,  the  Moid  of  Kars  (3  vols.,  1S34),  and 
Mirza  (3  vols.,  1841).  D.  at  Brighton  Mar.  30,  1849. 

Mo'rike  (EMTARD),  b.  at  Ludwigsburg,  Wiirtemberg, 
Sept.  8,  1804;  studied  theology  at  Tubingen,  and  was.  for 
some  time  active  as  a  minister,  but  retired  on  account  of 
ill-health,  and  lived  afterwards  in  Stuttgart  as  a  teacher. 
His  novels,  Mnlrr  Xolten  (18:;2),  Vier  ErzUMungtu  (1856), 
etc..  as  well  as  his  poems,  Gcdichtc  (1838)  and  IdifUc.  rout 
Ilodensee  (1846),  made  a  great  impression.  He  also  trans- 
lated Anacreon  and  Theocritus. 

Mori'llo(Gen.  PABLO),  count  of  Cartagena  and  marquis 
of  Fuentes,  b.  at  Fucntes  do  Malsa,  Spain,  in  1777;  en- 
tered the  Spanish  navy  1 793  ;  was  sergeant  of  artillery  at 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  where  he  plunged  into  the  sea  ami 
rescued  the  flag  of  his  vessel,  which  h;id  been  shot  away; 
served  in  the  land-forces  against  the  French  invasion 
1808-13,  and  rose  to  be  field-marshal  1813  and  lieutenant- 
general  in  1814  by  courage  and  perseverance:  was  sent  in 
1814  with  10, 000  men  to  reconquer  the  insurgent  provinces 
of  Venezuela  and  New  (Jranada.  and  after  many  alterna- 
tions of  fortune  was  forced  by  Bolivar  to  sign  the  truce  of 
Truxillo  1820:  was  recalled  at  his  own  request:  was  en- 
noblcd,  made  commander  of  Madrid  1820,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Ferdinand  VI I.  in  the  contest  with  the  Cortes 
1820-21;  then  went  over  to  the  constitutional  cause  and 
obtained  command  of  an  army  corps,  and.  once  more 
changing  sides,  submitted  to  the  French  intervention. 
The  restored  king,  however,  refused  to  pardon  his  former 
treason,  and  Morillo  not  only  suffered  tne  confiscation  of 
his  property,  but  spent  most  of  his  remaining  days  in  exile, 
dying  at  Rochefort,  France,  July  27,  1838. 

Morin'  (  ARTHUR  .TITLES),  b.  in  Paris,  France.Oct.  17, 1795; 
studied  at  the  Kcole  Polytechnique  and  at  the  E"cole  d* Ap- 
plication, Metz,  1813-19;  entered  the  foot  artillery,  and  in 
1855  became  a  general  of  division  :  attained  numerous  dis- 
tinctions— the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  member- 
ship in  the  Institute  and  the  Academy,  a  directorship  in  the 
Conservatoire  dcs  Arts  et  Metiers,  the  presidency  of  the  im- 
perial commission  for  the  Exposition  of  I  8.15,  the  presidency 
of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers:  is  widely  known  as  a  mas- 
ter of  experimental  and  practical  mechanics  and  dvnamics. 
Among  his  many  important  works  are  a  Memoire  snr  la 
Penetration  den  Projertiteg,  etc.  (1835),  Memoire  snr  les  Pen- 
dulee  balistiques  (1839),  Memoire  stir  les  Roues  hi/dran- 
liques  (1835-39),  Memoire  utr  Divers  Appureils  chronomf- 
tri'/iifs  et  dynamiques  (1837),  Lecons  <!<<  Mi'i-nni'jH'-  i,fnt!^n<\ 
L  Aide.  Memoire  de  Mecanique  pratique,  Salubritf  dctt  Ha- 
bitations, etc. 

Morindinc,  a  yellow  crystalline  coloring-matter  con- 
tained in  the  root  of  Morind't  otirifoUa,  called  soranjee  in 
the  East  Indies.  (See  SORANJEE.) 

Morindone.     See  SORANJEE. 

Mor'ison  (Jons  HOPKINS),  b.  in  Peterborough,  N.  H., 
July  25, 1808;  was  educated  at  Exeter  Academy  and  Har- 
vard College,  which  latter  gave  him  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
1835  and  of  D.  D.  in  1858 ;  was  first  settled  over  the  Uni- 
tarian society  in  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  and  afterwards  (1846) 
in  Milton,  where  he  still  preaches.  Is  the  author  of  a  Life 
of  Jeremiah  Smith  (1845)  and  of  a  Duavwitioit  and  Notes 
on  the  (Joapel  of  Matthfir  (1859);  has  been  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Jirlii/ious  Maiiazinr,  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Christian  Examiner  and  other  denominational  jour- 
nals. 0.  B.  FKOTIIINGIIAH. 

Morisonianism.     See  EVANGELICAL  UNION. 

Morlaix',  town  of  France,  department  of  Finistcrre,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Jarleau  and  Kerlent.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  tobacco  and  paper,  and  considerable  trade 
in  corn,  butter,  oil-seed,  pork,  tallow,  candles,  honey,  and 
wax.  Pop.  14,008. 

Mor'laks  \Morlaeei  or  Primortzi,  "maritime  people"], 
a  rude  S.  Slavic  race  found  in  Dalmatia  and  the  Austrian 
coast-lands.  They  are  mostly  sailors  and  devout  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Morlaks  of  the  interior  make  the  best  sol- 
diers among  the  Dalmatian  troops. 

Mor'ley,  post-v.  of  Mecosta  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R. 

Morley,  post-v.  of  Scott  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain R.  R.,  has  2  mills  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
about  600.  D.  L.  HOFFMAN,  En.  "  TRANSCRIPT." 


Morley  (HENRY),  b.  in  London  Sept.  15,  1822  ;  educated 
at  King's  College,  London  ;  practised  medicine  1844-IS; 
was  for  two  years  a  successful  instructor;  became  in  1851 
a  London  journalist,  and  afterwards  edited  the  I'.jnnnner; 
lecturer  on  English  literature  at  King's  College,  London, 
1857-65,  and  in  1865  became  professor  of  English  language 
and  literature  at  University  College,  London.  Author  of 
l!<nr  ti>  .Wake  Home  Unhealthy  (1850).  Defence  of  Ignor- 
ance (1851),  Lire*  of  Palissy,  Cardan.  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
Marot,  etc.;  Enijlish  Writers  before  Chaucer  (2  vols.,  1864- 
67),  and  other  works. 

Morley  (.JOHN),  b.  at  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  England, 
Dec.  24,  1838  ;  educated  at  Cheltenham  and  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  graduating  in  1859:  is  a  liberal  in  politics:  editor 
since  1867  of  the  r'ortniijhtlii  Jf,-rif,r;  author  of  Edmund 
flnrke  (1867),  Critical  Miscellanies  (1871  ),  Voltaire  (1872), 
Rousseau  (1874). 

Morley  (THOMAS),  b.  in  England  about  1545;  was  a 
musical  pupil  of  William  Birde  :  studied  at  Oxford;  imi- 
tated the  Italian  style  ;  was  a  skilful  performer  and  a  pro- 
lific composer  of  anthems,  church  services,  ballets,  can- 
zonets, and  madrigals.  He  published  four  books  of  Marl- 
rianls  (1594-1601),  a  Plaine  and  Ennii-  Introduction  to 
Practicall  Mnsii-kc  (1597),  and  The  Triumphs  of  Orinnn 
(1601).  an  extraordinary  performance,  being  a  collection 
of  twenty-four  madrigals  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
(Oriana)  by  as  many  English  verse-writers,  set  to  music 
by  "Thomas  Morley.  Bach,  of  Musicke  and  (icntleman  of 
Her  Majesty's  honorable  Chapell."  One  of  the  verse-wri- 
ters was  John  Milton,  father  of  the  celebrated  poet.  Mor- 
ley d.  at  London  in  1601. 

Morman'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Cosenza,  situated  on  a  hill  about  15  miles  from  Castrovil- 
lari.  Pop.  in  1874.  Mill. 

Mormon,  Book  of.     See  MORMONS  and  SMITH  (Jo- 

SEI'll). 

Mormon  Migration.    Sec  MORMONS. 

Mor'mons,  or.  as  they  call  themselves,  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  a  religious 
sect  founded  in  1830  by  Joseph  Smith  at  Manchester.  N.  Y., 
settled  since  IS  17  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  under  the  pres- 
idency of  Brigham  Young,  and  comprising  about  200.000 
members,  including  about  50.000  living  in  other  countries. 
The  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  sect  are.  in  relig- 
ious respects,  the  belief  in  a  continual  divine  revelation 
through  the  inspired  medium  of  the  prophet  at  the  head 
of  the  Church  :  in  moral  respects,  the  practice  of  polvgaiuv  : 
and  in  social  respects,  a  complete  hierarchical  organi/a- 
tion.  The  government  of  the  Mormons  is  a  pure  theoc- 
racy ;  its  officers  form  a  complete  priesthood.  The  supreme 
power,  spiritual  and  temporal,  rests  with  the  (irst  presi- 
dency, elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Church,  and  ;it 
pn-ont  composed  of  Brigham  Young,  Hebcr  C.  Kimball, 
and  Daniel  C.  AVdls.  Then  follows  the  office  of  the  patri- 
arch, at  present  held  by  the  nephew  of  Joseph  Smith  ;  then 
the  council  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples; then  the  orders  of  high  priests,  bishops,  elders, 


rie-ts.  teachers,  and  deacons.  But  of  the  first  presi- 
cncy  two  members  are  only  coadjutors:  one  alone  is  the 
real  head  of  the  whole  organization  —  the  prophet,  I  lie 
seer  —  and  ho  alone  has  the  '•  right"  of  working  miracles 
and  receiving  revelations.  This  belief  in  a  continual  di- 
vine revelation  through  the  medium  of  the  prophet  —  a 
belief  which  enjoins  absolute  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  revelation  on  the  part  of  all  persons  who  accept  it  — 
is  the  cornerstone  of  the  social  building  of  Mormonisni, 
the  only  vital  ngency  in  its  history,  the  whole  secret  of  its 
success  :  and  the  day  it  dies  out,  Mormonism  is  nothing  but 
a  heap  of  nonsense.  The  Mormons  accept  hoth  the  Bible 
and  the  Hook  of  Mormon  as  divine  revelations,  but  they 
hold  them  both  subject  to  the  explanations  and  corrections 
of  the  prophet.  Thus,  polygamy  was  originally  condemned 
by  the  Book  of  Mormon,  but  in  1813  Joseph  Smith  re- 
ceived a  revelation  according  to  which  it  was  not  only  per- 
mitted. but  recommended.  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  a  man 
of  gross  sensuality  and  utterly  unable  to  control  his  pas- 
sions, found  it  impossible  to  lead  a  life  of  personal  profli- 
gacy and  yet  carry  out  the  r61e  of  a  divinely-chosen  organ 
for  the  foundation  of  a  new  religion.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  under  such  circumstances  but  to  reverse  the  generally 
accepted  ideas  of  sin  and  holiness  ;  and  since  the  emigration 
to  1'tah  the  Mormons  have  openly  avowed  and  preached  the 
doctrine  of  polygamy,  the  number  of  a  man's  wives  and  chil- 
dren being  considered  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  his 
perfection  in  the  future  state.  The  Book  of  Mormon  was 
the  legitimation  by  which  Joseph  Smith  first  introduced 
himself  to  the  world  —  the  guaranty  he  gave  for  the  divine 
character  of  his  mission.  An  angel  from  heaven  appeared 
before  him  and  told  him  where  this  book,  the  Bible  of  the 
Western  continent,  the  supplement  to  the  New  Testament, 
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the  fulness  of  the  divine  revelation,  was  hidden.  On  the 
spot  designated  by  the  angel  Mr.  Smith  found  in  a  stone 
box  a  volume  six  inrhes  thick  and  composed  of  thin  gold 
plates,  eight  inches  by  seven,  held  together  by  three  gold 
rings.  These  plates  were  covered  with  writing  in  the  "  re- 
formed Egyptian  "  tongue — whatever  that  may  be — but 
besides  the  volume  Mr.  Smith  found  the  "  t'rim  and  Thum- 
inim,"  a  sort  of  supernatural  spectacles — forthc  puerilities 
of  children's  stories  are  not  wanting — which  enabled  him 
to  read  and  understand  the  characters.  Sitting  behind  a 
curtain  drawn  across  the  room,  lie  then  dictated  a  transla- 
tion— for  hecouldnot  write  himself — to  his  secretary,  Oliver 
Cowdcry,  anil  this  translation  was  printed  in  1S30,  accom- 
panied by  testimonials  from  eleven  persons  who  had  seen 
the  golden  plates  before  they  unfortunately  disappeared. 
It  was  soon  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  Book  of  Mormon 
was  simply  a  sort  of  historical  romance  written  in  1812 'by 
one  Solomon  Spalding,  who  indulged  in  that  kind  of  au- 
thorship, though  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  his  produc- 
tions published,  and  that  the  manuscript  had  become  lost 
in  a  printing-office  in  I'ittsburg  under  the  hands  of  nn  ap- 
prentice, Sidney  Rigdon,  who  in  1S29  became  an  associate 
of  Joseph  Smith.  Hut  all  argument  on  this  point  proved 
utterly  useless,  as  those  who  were  able  to  accept  evidences 
needed  none,  while  those  who  needed  them  were  incapable 
of  accepting  them.  The  book  pretends  to  give  the  history 
of  America  up  to  the  fifth  century  of  our  era ;  the  first  set- 
tli'Micnt  of  the  country  after  the  destruction  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  and  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  ;  the  second  settle- 
ment in  the  sixth  century  B.  c.  by  Lehi  and  his  sons,  arriv- 
ing directly  from  Jerusalem  ;  the  origin  of  the  American 
Indians  from  the  unfaithful  Jews,  who  were  condemned  to 
have  "  dark  skins  :"  the  arrival  and  preaching  of  Christ  in 
America. ;  the  final  destruction  of  the  faithful ;  and  the 
command  from  (tod  to  the  prophet  Mormon  to  write  down 
an  abridgment  of  all  these  events  and  hide  the  volume — 
tin-  whole  heing  interspersed  with  clumsy  remarks  relating 
to  Calvinism,  Methodism,  Universalism,  and  Millenarian- 
ism.  With  this  book  as  a  basis  for  his  teaching,  and  guided 
by  divine  revelations  whenever  such  were  needed,  Joseph 
Smith  began  to  preach,  and  in  Jan..  1S:H,  ho  led  the  first 
Mormon  congregation,  consisting  of  thirty  members,  from 
Manchester,  «.  Y.,  to  Kirtland,  0.,  which  place  became  the 
head-quarters  of  the  sect  for  the  following  seven  years.  Its 
growth  was  rapid,  though  not  remarkably  so.  The  break- 
ing up  of  the  one  universal  Christian  Church  into  a  num- 
ber of  more  or  less  individual  conceptions  of  Christianity, 
which  has  been  the  characteristic  of  Christian  progress  and 
development,  especially  in  this  last  century,  has  caused,  at 
least  for  the  time  being,  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  Christian 
population  a  looseness  of  ideas  and  a  confusion  of  feeling 
which  make  it  very  easy  for  any  one  to  make  converts 
among  them  if  he  be  only  sufficiently  positive.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  is  rather  singular  that  the  Mormons  have 
worked  for  nearly  half  a  century  and  have  not  now  more 
than  about  200,1)00  adherents,  for  they  were  exceedingly 
positive.  But  in  Joseph  Smith  a  certain  visionary  fanati- 
cism, which  made  him  well  suited  to  the  business  he  had 
chosen,  was  connected  with  so  much  licentiousness  and 
fraud  that  internal  discrepancies  and  external  conflicts 
soon  arose,  and  the  whole  enterprise  would  no  doubt  have 
burst  but  for  lirigham  Young,  who  joined  the  sect  in  1832. 
He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  will,  gifted  with  a  most  im- 
pressive eloquence,  in  possession  of  a  decided  talent  for  or- 
ganization, and  of  great  business  shrewdness ;  and  he  was 
ambitious.  Power  was  his  ruling  passion,  und  the  passion 
of  power  is  very  seldom  entirely  destitute  of  moral  eleva- 
tion. The  whole  success  of  the  sect  and  all  the  elements 
of  respectability  which  it  contains  are  duo  to  him,  while 
all  its  miseries  and  all  its  excesses  had  their  roots  in 
Joseph  Smith's  character.  All  his  business  transactions 
in  kirtland  were  more  than  doubtful.  The  bank  of 
whirh  lie  had  made  himself  president  failed  in  I8:!8,  and 
he  had  to  flee  in  order  to  avoid  being  arrested  for  fraud. 
Meanwhile,  the  great  body  of  the  sect  had  emigrated 
into  Missouri,  and  settled  chiefly  in  and  around  Far 
West.  But  their  conduct  had  now  become  so  offensive  to 
their  neighbors  that  they  lived  in  a  state  of  actual  warfare, 
and  at  the  close  of  1838  they  were  driven  out  of  the  State. 
ng  the  .Mississippi,  they  retired  into  Illinois,  and 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Commerce,  where  they  founded  the 
city  of  Nauvoo,  and  lived  there  for  seven  years.  Great  ad- 
vantages were  given  them  here.  A  charte'r  was  granted  to 
the  city  which  nearly  made  it  independent  of  tin-  Slate 
government,  and  the  Mormons  had  everything  their  own 
way.  Thus,  the  city  prospered  well,  though  not  better  than 
many  other  new  towns  of  America;  and  when  speaking 
of  the  Mormons  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  one 
part  of  their  success  is  duo  to  the  abundance  of  rich  soil 
which  they  have  had  for  nothing,  and  another  to  the  pre- 
viously accumulated  capital  which  flowed  freely  into  their 


society,  for  it  was  their  practice  to  leave  their  old  and  poor 
converts  behind  and  carry  away  the  young  and  rich.  That 
part  of  their  success  which  is  due  to  their  peculiar  religions, 
moral,  and  social  organization  is  singularly  small.  At 
Xauvoo  the  whole  association  came  near  its  dissolution. 
The  dissipation  of  Joseph  Smith  provoked  even  his  inti- 
mate friends,  and  the  divine  revelation  concerning  polyg- 
amy, with  which  his  Bins  were  to  be  covered,  exalted  at 
first  general  indignation.  A  newspaper  published  by  one 
of  his  former  friends  began  to  expose  his  outrages  and 
crimes,  and  when,  at  the  head  of  his  personal  party  among 
the  Mormons,  he  razed  the  printing-office  to  the  ground  and 
expelled  the  publisher  from  the  city,  a  warrant  for  his  ar- 
rest was  obtained  liy  this  man  and  >erved  upon  him.  Ho 
refused  to  obey;  the  militia  was  called  in  to  enforce  the 
warrant.  The  Mormons  armed  at  Nauvoo  to  resist  it :  and 
civil  war  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  when  the  gover- 
nor succeeded  in  persuading  the  prophet  to  surrender  and 
take  his  trial.  He  was  brought  to  the  jail  at  Carthage,  and 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  (Juno  27,  1st  I)  he  was  shot 
here  by  a  mob.  In  the  following  year  the  legislature  of 
Illinois  repealed  the  charter  of  Nauvoo,  and  the  situation 
of  the  Mormons  in  the  State  had  now  become  so  precarious 
that  a  new  emigration  was  deemed  necessary.  Preparations 
wore  immediately  commenced  under  the  leadership  of 
Brigham  Young,  who  was  elected  prophet  after  the  death 
of  Joseph  Smith,  and  with  admirable  firmness  and  circum- 
spection he  led  a  host  of  about  16,000  persons  across  the 
prairie  deserts  to  Salt  Lake  Valley — a  movement  which  it 
took  about  two  years  to  perform.  (For  the  further  history 
of  the  Mormons  see  the  articles  UTAH  and  BRIQIJAM 
YOIT\G;  for  details  concerning  the  origin  of  Mormonism 
see  the  article  on  JOSEPH  SMITH.)  CLEMEXS  I'KTKHSEX. 

Mormop'idx  [from  Mnrmops,  one  of  the  genera],  a 
family  of  insectivorous  bats  with  rudimentary  nasal  ap- 
pendages ;  the  ears  are  moderate  and  each  has  a  distinct 
tragus ;  the  intermaxillaries  are  well  developed;  the 
molars  (J  —  1  X  2)  have  W-shaped  ridges;  the  incisors 
( {[  X  2)  are  small ;  the  stomach  is  sacciform,  and  has  the 
two  extremities  approximated.  They  feed  upon  insects. 
The  family — or,  according  to  Dr.  Peters,  sub-family — has 
three  genera — viz.  Mormops,  Cliilonyctevis,  and  Pteronottu. 
Their  known  species  are  West  Indian  animals.  The  family 
needs  confirmation.  TIIEO.  GILL. 

Mormyr'idBB  [from  Mormyrus,  the  ancient  name  of  a 
sea-fish  applied  erroneously  to  the  typical  genus],  a  family 
of  fishes  of  the  order  SCYPHOPBORI  (which  see),  of  which 
the  body  is  more  or  less  oblong ;  the  scales  cycloid  and 
with  sculptured  reticulated  exposed  areas ;  the  head  cov- 
ered with  a  naked  skin ;  eyes  more  or  less  lateral ;  the 
opercular  apparatus  with  the  interoperculum  atrophied ; 
the  mouth  subterminal  or  inferior,  with  the  cleft  narrow 
and  transverse ;  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  formed  in 
the  middle  by  the  intermaxillaries,  which  are  united  into 
a  single  bone,  and  on  the  sides  by  the  supramaxillaries ; 
teeth  variable ;  branchial  apertures  restricted  to  narrow 
lateral  slits;  branchiostegal  rays  are  six,  two  external 
stout  and  four  internal  slender;  the  fins  well  developed, 
the  dorsal  and  anal  variable  in  actual  and  relative  propor- 
tions; each  with  a  series  of  pores  at  the  base  ;  the  caudal 
always  well  developed  and  distinct ;  ventrals  always  pres- 
ent and  abdominal;  the  air-bladder  is  simple;  the  stomach 
sub-globular,  with  two  pylorie  cseca;  on  each  side  of  the 
tail  are  linear  or  band-like  gelatinous  bodies,  which  have 
been  regarded,  but  erroneously,  as  electric  organs.  The 
family  is  peculiar  to  the  fresh  waters  of  Africa;  about 
thirty  species  are  known,  which  have  been  distributed  in 
a  number  of  genera — viz.  Mm-iiiym*,  Monnyrvdes,  Gun- 
tkoncmm,  Monnyrops,  Marcuaeniiis,  Petrorephalits,  ffypero- 
pinus,  and  hichthys.  Several  of  these  are  found  in  the  Nile, 
especially  in  its  upper  parts,  and  engravings  of  them  have 
been  perpetuated  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 

THEO.  GILL. 

Morning  Glory.     See  CONVOLVVM'S. 

Morning  Star,  tp.  of  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  918. 

Morning  Sun,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Louisa  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota  Railroad.  Pop. 
of  v.  314 ;  of  tp.  1258. 

Morning  Sun,  post-v.  of  Israel  tp.,  Preble  co.,  0.,  7 
miles  S.  W.  of  Camden  R.  R.  Station,  is  the  seat  of  an 
academy. 

Moray',  de  (CHARLES  AUGUSTS  Louis  JOSEPH),  DCKE, 
b.  in  Paris  Oct.  23,  1811;  was  generally  believed  to  be  a 
son  of  Queen  Hortense  and  Count  de  Flahault;  was 
adopted  by  Count  de  Moray,  a  resident  of  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  but  educated  by  his  grandmother  in  Paris ;  en- 
tered the  army  and  fought  with  distinction  in  Algeria ;  but 
Queen  Hortense  having  bequeathed  to  him  an  annuity  of 
40,000  francs,  he  left  the  service  and  engaged  in  extensive 
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industrial  and  commercial  speculations  ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  1842-48;  after  the  c<my>  il'i'lut 
minister  of  the  interior  for  a  short  time ;  1850-57  ambas- 
sador in  St.  Petersburg;  from  1854  to  his  death  president 
of  the  legislative  body.  D.  at  Paris  Mar.  10,  1865. 

Mo'ro,  tp.  of  Bradley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  311. 

Moro,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  481. 

Moro,  tp.  of  San  Luis  Obispo  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  627. 

Moro,  po?t-v.  of  Bethalto  tp.,  Madison  co..  111.,  on  the 
Tcrre  Haute  Alton  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Pop.  184. 

Moroc'co,  sultanate  of  North-western  Africa,  situated 
between  lat.  27°  and  36°  N.,  Ion.  4°  30'  E.  and  11°  50'  W., 
bounded  by  Algeria,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Strait  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  Atlantic,  and  Sahara.  The  coast  along  the  At- 
lantic is  generally  low.  flat,  sandy,  very  dangerous  to  navi- 
gate, and  affording  only  a  few  harbors — El-Harish,  Rabat, 
Casablanca,  Mazagan,  Saffee,  and  Mogadore;  of  which  the 
best  and  most  important  are  Mazagan,  entered  in  1S71  by 
224  vessels,  and  Casablanca,  entered  by  168.  The  coast 
from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  eastward  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  high,  bold,  and  rocky.  The  principal  harbors 
here  are  Tangier  on  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  entered  in 
1871  by  461  vessels,  and  Tetuan,  entered  by  211.  Spain 
owns  Ceuta  and  several  other  points  on  this  coast.  A  beau- 
tiful and  very  fertile  plain,  containing  all  the  large  cities, 
Morocco,  Fez,  etc.,  extends  between  the  const-range  and  the 
Atlas  Mountains,  which  in  several  parallel  lines  traverse 
the  country  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  None  of  the  peaks  of  the 
Atlas  reach  the  line  of  perpetual  snow;  Miltzin,  the  high- 
est point,  situated  30  miles  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Mm 
rises  11,500  feet,  but  is  often  entirely  free  from  snow.  A 
number  of  rivers  originate  in  the  Atlas — the  Draa,  Nun, 
and  Sus  flowing  to  the  Atlantic,  the  Muluia  to  the  Medi- 
terranean— but  none  of  them  are  navigable.  They  are 
generally  rapid  and  even  turbulent  in  the  spring,  but  often 
disappear  altogether  during  the  summer.  The  climate  in 
the  plain  is  delicious,  tempered  by  cool  breezes  from  the 
Atlas,  which  keep  off  the  scorching  winds  from  Sahara:  in 
the  wet  season,  from  November  to  March,  showers  are  fre- 
quent. In  the  mountains  and  on  the  southern  slope  ex- 
trrnie  heat  and  cold  alternate,  and  the  changes  are  often 
very  sudden.  Excellent  marbles  of  different  kinds  are 
found  ;  gold,  silver,  popper,  tin,  nickel,  rock-salt,  and  sul- 
phur: iron  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality,  and  trace-  nt 
ancient  mines,  probably  worked  by  the  Carthaginians,  are 
met  within  several  places.  The  luxuriant  forest-  which 
clothe  the  mountains  contain  oak,  cedar  of  Lebanon,  pine, 
and  many  kinds  of  valuable  timber-trees.  In  the  valleys 
and  the  plain  all  the  cereals,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  the 
warm  and  temperate  zones  can  be  cultivated — wheat,  maize, 
rice,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  grapes,  oranges,  figs,  almonds, 
dates,  beans,  peas,  saffron,  etc.  lint  agriculture  is  gen- 
erally in  a  very  backward  state,  and  the  country  some- 
times does  not  produce  sufficient  wheat  for  its  own  demand. 
Large  herds  of  cattle,  horses  of  a  small  but  spirited  hreeil, 
whoso  skins  furnish  the  famous  morocco  leather, 
and  camels,  are  reared,  but  exportation  is  forbidden.  The 
lion  and  panther  are  frequent  in  the  forests,  the  hyaena, 
jackal,  and  wild-boar  in  the  plain,  the  gazelle  and  the  os- 
trich in  the  regions  bordering  on  Sahara ;  numerous  ser- 
pents, scorpions,  lizards,  and  insects.  Manufactures  of  fine 
woollens  and  silks  are  carried  on  at  Fez,  of  bricks  and  sil- 
ver ware  in  other  places ;  but  the  only  branch  of  industry 
carried  to  perfection  and  extensively  developed  is  that  of 
leather.  The  commerce  is  inconsiderable  ;  the  traffic  with 
the  southern  and  eastern  countries  is  carried  on  by  car- 
avans. The  inhabitants,  estimated  at  from  4,000,000  to 
15,000,000,  are  Berbers  (generally  agriculturists),  Arabs 
(nomads),  Moors  (often  employed  in  offices),  Jews  (mer- 
chants), and  negroes  (often  slaves).  The  languages  spoken 
are  dialects  more  or  less  corrupted  of  the  Berber,  Ara- 
bic, Spanish,  and  negro  tongues  from  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  reigning  religion  is  Islam.  In  ancient  times 
the  country  formed  part  of  MAURITANIA  (which  see);  in 
the  seventh  century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  whose 
religion  and  customs  the  Moors  adopted.  In  787  the 
kingdom  of  Fez  was  founded  :  in  1058  that  of  Morocco. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  country 
was  united  under  one  ruler,  and  in  1648  the  present  dy- 
.  nasty  ascended  the  throne.  In  1814  slavery  of  Christians 
was  prohibited,  and  in  1817  piracy  was  abolished. 

CLEMENS  PETERSES. 

Morocco,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  sultanate  of  Mo- 
rocco, situated  in  lat.  31°  38'  N.,  Ion.  7°  36'  W.,  in  a  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  23  feet  high,  7i  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, pierced  by  seven  gates,  and  flanked  with  numerous 
towers,  but  now  generally  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The 
city  was  founded  in  1072,  and  was  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  to  which 


the  Moors  of  Spain  sent  their  children  to  be  educated,  and 
said  to  have  had  500,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  still 
many  large  mosques  and  a  magnificent  palace,  but  other- 
wise its  splendor  has  decayed.  Of  its  manufactures,  that 
of  red  and  yellow  morocco  is  famous ;  its  commerce  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Jews,  who  number  about  6000, 
but  live  in  an  abject  condition.  Pop.  estimated  at  50,000. 

Morocco  Leather  is  the  name  given  originally  to 
leather  made  from  goat  skins  tanned  with  sumach,  but  is 
now  applied  also  to  the  inferior  sort  (roan)  made  from  sheep 
skins.  The  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  superior 
excellence  of  the  leather  formerly  obtained  from  Morocco. 
The  goat  skins  are  steeped  in  water  to  remove  the  hair, 
and  arc  then  scraped  clean  and  smooth  on  the  fleshy  side, 
and  placed  in  milk  of  lime.  From  the  lime-pits  they  are 
drawn  out  from  time  to  time,  laid  to  drain,  and  then  steeped 
afresh.  When  the  hair  has  become  thoroughly  loose,  it  is 
scraped  off  with  a  double-handled  steel  knife.  After  a  few 
more  days'  steeping  it  is  scraped  on  the  flesh  side  until  it 
is  smooth  and  even.  The  skins  are  then  placed  in  a  liquid 
made  from  the  dung  of  pigeons  and  hens.  This  done,  they 
are  sewn  up  in  a  bag  shape-,  the  grain  being  outside.  A 
small  orifice  is  left,  and  in  this  a  funnel  is  inserted  and  a 
strong  infusion  of  sumach  is  poured  in.  A  number  of  the 
skins  thus  filled  are  rolled  about  in  a  large  tub  containing 
a  weaker  solution  of  sumach.  The  object  of  this  motion 
is  to  accelerate  the  action  of  the  liquid  contained  in  the 
skins,  as  well  as  to  subject  all  portions  of  them  to  the  equal 
action  of  the  bath.  They  arc  then  heaped  upon  a  wooden 
rack,  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  until  the  sumach  pene- 
trates the  pores  and  brings  the  tannin  into  the  closest  re- 
lationship with  the  fibres.  The  tanning  is  completed  by  a 
repetition  of  the  process  described,  which  can  all  be  ac- 
cnin|»lished  in  one  day.  The  hairs  arc  imsewn,  scraped,  and 
hung  up  in  the  drying-loft.  When  again  wetted  and 
smoothed  with  a  rubbing  instrument  they  are  ready  for 
dyeing,  being  sewn  together  at  the  edges,  as  only  one  side 
has  to  be  colored.  The  mordant  used  is  a  solution  of  tin 
nr  alum-water.  The  dye  used  is  chiefly  cochineal;  boiled 
with  alum,  it  forms  a  red  liquid  which  is  filtered  through 
linen  into  a  cask.  The  skins  undergo  immersions  in  this 
dye.  They  are  then  rinsed  and  tanned  with  sumach,  and 
afterwards  fulled  with  beetles,  polished,  and  dried.  Vari- 
ations in  color  arc  ohiainc'l  by  the  use  of  other  dycstiills. 
The  linal  operation  is  that  of  currying.  The  process  varies 
according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  skins  arc  intended. 
(See  LEATHER.) 

Enamel  oilcloth,  made  to  look  like  morocco  leather,  is 
now  extensively  used.  Keal  morocco  leather  is  considered 
to  be  the  best  material  for  bookbinding,  and  the  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  has  led  to  extensive  counterfeiting,  in- 
ferior sheep  skins  bcinu'  dre.-scd  an  1  dyed  to  resemble  it 
as  much  as  possible.  The  preparation  of  imitation  morocco 
from  sheep  skins  does  not  vary  greatly  from  that  used  for 
the  genuine  article.  The  color  of  the  leather  is  not  always 
given  by  dyeing,  as  almost  any  hue  can  bo  obtained  by 
topical  application.  Aniline  dyes  have  been  used,  but  are 
said  not  to  be  durable.  W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

Moron',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Seville,  on  the 
Guadeira.  Its  castle,  built  by  the  Moors,  was 'formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Spain,  but  was  blown  up 
by  the  French  in  1812.  Pop.  12,846. 

Mor'pheng,  in  Roman  mythology,  the  god  of  dreams, 
the  son  of  sleep  (from  Gr.  /uof»!>(i>s.  '1'°  "  moulder,"  the  for- 
mer of  dreams),  is  generally  represented  as  an  old  man  with 
huge  wings  and  a  horn  exhaling  a  somniferous  odor. 

Morphia.     See  OPIUM. 

Morphol'ogy  [Gr.  M°p*>i.  "form,"  and  Wyot,  "dis- 
course"], Animal,  is  that  branch  of  zoology,  in  its  widest 
sense,  which  treats  of  the  general  form  (not  outline)  and  or- 
ga  ni  /.at  ion  of  animals,  and  the  principles  involved,  as  well  as 
the  correspondence  in  the  various  forms  of  the  several  mem- 
bers and  parts,  so  far  as  they  are  comparable  in  any  struc- 
tural characters,  but  entirely  independently  of  the  uses  of 
the  parts  and  organs.  It  thus  contrasts  with  animal  physi- 
ology, which  treats  of  the  organization  in  tvhole,  so  far  as 
respects  adaptation  to  surroundings,  as  well  as  the  various 
parts  and  organs,  so  far  as  their  uses  and  functions  are  con- 
cerned. To  discover  the  unity  of  organization  in  diverse 
forms  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  essential  similarity 
in  their  mode  of  evolution,  are  the  principal  problems 
within  the  province  of  morphology. 

I'/innii-trriiitiei  und  Method. — The  science  thus  distin- 
guished is  of  comparatively  late  development,  inasmuch  as 
the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  (as  is  exhibited  in  the 
phraseology  used  in  daily  life  as  well  as  in  the  history  of 
science)  is  to  determine  organs  and  parts  from  the  consid- 
eration of  their  uses,  rather  than  their  intimate  structure. 
This  is  exemplified,  for  instance,  in  the  terms  applied  to 
the  members ;  thus,  the  fore  as  well  as  hind  limbs  of  quad- 
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rupeds  when  adapted  for  walking  are  all  called  legs ;  when, 
however,  the  fore  limbs  are  specialized  for  certain  other 
purposes,  as  grasping,  etc.,  they  are  called  arms  ;  when  for 
flying,  they  are  designated  as  wings;  and  when  modified 
for  swimming,  they  are  re-named  (ins.  On  the  other  hand. 
the  appendages  for  walking  in  the  insects  are  called  by 
the  same  name  as  the  analogous  limbs  of  vertebrates — »'.  e, 
leys — although  developed  in  a  very  different  manner; 
the  living  appendages  of  ii»eeN  are  called  wings,  as  are 
those  of  bats  and  birds,  although  the  former  are  the  result 
of  an  outgrowth  of  the  integument,  while  the  wings  of  the 
vertebrates  are  developed  from  the  fore  limbs  ;  the  common 
name  gill*  has  also  been  given  to  the  organs  of  respiration, 
through  the  medium  of  water,  of  fishes,  as  well  as  of  mollusks, 
worms,  etc. ;  and  that  of  /««</«  has  been  applied  to  organs 
for  respiration,  through  the  medium  of  air,  in  the  air- 
breathing  vertebrates,  as  well  as  in  the  air-breathing 
mollusks,  although  the  organs  thus  designated  in  the 
several  cases  have  nothing  in  common  except  their 
functions,  and  are  developed  from  entirely  different  ele- 
ments of  the  organism.  In  like  manner  have  the  words 
niMiili,jmci,  teeth,  and  in  fact  the  names  of  all  parts  of  the 
organization,  been  applied  from  a  consideration  of  the  real 
or  supposed  functions,  and  not  with  reference  to  their  ana- 
tomical correspondence  in  the  different  types  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  So  far,  too,  has  this  predisposition  been  carried 
to  view  objects  with  reference  rather  to  their  relations  to 
the  surrounding  media  than  with  reference  to  structure 
that  even  the  cetacean  and  sircnian  mammals,  though 
agreeing  in  all  structural  points  with  the  quadruped  mam- 
mals, were  formerly  universally  associated  with  fishes,  and 
are  still  regarded  as  such  even  by  some  in  other  respects 
well-educated  persons.  Thus,  the  progress  of  science  in 
the  direction  of  morphology  has  been  in  direct  opposition 
to  our  prepossessions,  and  has  slowly  but  steadily  advanced 
in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  animals 
has.  This  growth  has  been  so  gradual  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  the  proper  meed  of  praise  to  those  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  progress.  Without  going  into  details,  it  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  Cuvier's  recognition  of  the  four 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom  limited  the  search  for  ho- 
mologies  to  a  great  extent  within  the  limits  of  the  respect- 
ive sub-kingdoms  for  the  various  constituents  thereof,  and 
in  an  anatomical  direction.  Von  Baer  at  nearly  the  same 
time  recognized  still  more  distinctly  the  principles  of 
morphology  and  the  limitations  of  homologies.  The  tran- 
scendental philosophy  of  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire,  Goethe, 
Oken,  and  others,  however  barren  in  results  elsewise,  and 
although  even  misleading  to  a  great  extent,  was  at  least 
of  some  use  in  the  limitation  of  the  identification  of  parts 
from  physiological  considerations,  and  in  the  diffusion  of 
morphological  ideas,  but  erred  in  excessive  generalization. 
Morphology  and  physiology  were,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
growth  of  science,  long  confused  together,  and  the  latter 
employed  at  the  expense  of  the  former  in  morphological 
questions  ;  even  Cuvier  himself  was,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, imbued  with  this  error. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  a  principal  object  of 
morphology  is  the  discovery  and  correct  appreciation  of 
the  fundamental  nature  and  correspondence  of  the  respect- 
ive regions  and  organs  in  different  animals.  Comparative 
anatomy  (i.  c.  the  structure  of  the  adult  animal),  compara- 
tive embryology  in  its  utmost  details  (i.  e.  the  anatomy  of  the 
foetus  or  young  in  its  several  stages  of  youth),  and  histol- 
ogy, are  all  invoked  for  the  solution  of  the  questions  in- 
volved in  this  search.  And  so  far  is  physiology  from  being 
a  guide  in  such  investigations  that  the  student  must  be 
ever  on  his  guard  against  being  influenced  by  apparent 
similarity  of  functions,  or  superficial  similarities  of  parts 
which  are  subservient  to  a  common  purpose.  The  natural 
prepossessions  with  which  all  must  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree start  in  the  consideration  of  natural  history  must  be 
also  kept  in  check.  Thus,  if  any  structure  might  be  con- 
sidered unchangeable  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  permitting 
exact  homological  comparison  throughout  a  series,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  it  would  be  the  intestinal  tract  in  its  whole 
extent.  Such,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  in 
many  forms  that  which  is  the  principal  cavity  in  the  em- 
bryo, and  evidently  represents  the  oral  cavity  of  the  lower 
forms  of  animals — c.  g.  polyps  and  acalephs — becomes 
closed,  or  developed  as  the  anus,  and  a  secondary  perfora- 
tion of  the  body-wall  becomes  connected  with  the  intestinal 
cavity  and  developed  as  a  mouth.  In  short,  the  modifica- 
tions and  deviations  are  so  innumerable,  and  parts  that  are 
insignificant  in  some  become  of  such  overshadowing  im- 
portance in  others,  and  vice  vend,  that  extreme  caution  is 
necessary  in  making  comparisons  and  deciding  on  the  cor- 
respondence or  homologies  of  parts.  Comparisons,  too,  are, 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  capable  of  being  extended  with 
precision  to  the  representatives  of  different  branches  or 
sub-kingdoms. 
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Xnhdirin!<»n  and  Drfluitinni. — Morphological  problems 
admit  of  being  grouped  according  to  the  aim  in  view  by 
the  investigator,  and  the  various  problems  which  fall 
within  this  domain  have  been  classified  primarily  under 
(1)  anatomy  (which  again  has  been  divided  into  tectology 
and  proraorphology),  and  ('2)  morphogcny  (including  on- 
togeny or  embryology  and  phylogeny,  which  is  based 
chielly  on  palaeontology).  Such  are  the  divisions  advo- 
cated by  Ilaeckel  in  an  extensive  work  on  morphology 
(Ocne.rclle  Morjthologie  der  Orffaninlii(n),  who  defines  them 
as  follows  :  Anatomy  is  morphology  in  the  narrowest  sense, 
and  treats  of  the  entire  structure  of  the  organism.  Tcc- 
tology  (or  the  doctrine  of  structure)  is  that  science  which 
treats  of  the  composition  of  the  organism  from  organic 
elements  or  entities  of  different  degrees.  7Vowor/</«i /<»/// 
(or  the  doctrine  of  fundamental  form — finntttformeiilehre) 
is  that  science  which  treats  of  the  superficial  form  of  or- 
ganic individuals,  or  their  stereometric  fundamental  form. 
Morphogeiiif,  or  developmental  history,  is  the  general  sci- 
ence of  the  developing  form  of  the  organism.  Ontogeny 
(or  embryology)  is  the  developmental  history  of  the  or- 
ganic individuals  (otita).  Phylngetiy  (or  palaeontology) 
is  the  developmental  history  of  organic  stems  or  genealog- 
ical stocks  (phyla). 

The  necessity  for  exact  expression  has  also  given  rise 
to  a  number  of  terms  of  which  only  those  most  generally 
used  need  be  referred  to.  Homotoyical  parts  are  those 
which  agree  in  structural  relations,  however  much  they 
may  differ  in  functions,  and  are  presumably  modified  from 
corresponding  primitive  elements.  Thus,  the  arms  of  man, 
the  fore  limbs  of  quadrupeds,  the  wings  of  birds,  and  the 
pectoral  fins  of  fishes  (as  of  whales)  are  homologues  of 
each  other;  so  are  also  the  lungs  of  the  air-breathing  ver- 
tebrates and  the  swim-bladders  of  fishes.  Analogous  parts 
are  those  which  agree  in  function,  however  much  they  may 
differ  in  structure,  and  may  be  (but  not  necessarily)  modi- 
fied from  entirely  different  primitive  elements.  Thus,  the 
wings  of  birds  and  of  insects  are  analogues  (but  not  homo- 
logues) of  each  other.  Of  course,  however,  those  organs 
which  are  homologous  in  detail,  such  as  the  wings  of  dif- 
ferent flying  birds,  are  also  analogous.  Metameric  or  seri- 
ally homological  parts  are  those  which  agree  in  general 
characters  and  relations,  and  are  developed  in  an  analo- 
gous manner,  but  not  from  the  identically  corresponding 
elements.  Thus,  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  are  the  serial 
homologues  of  each  other,  as  are  also  the  different  vertebrae 
in  the  same  individual. 

Kadiate  and  Bilateral  Symmetry. — Very  few  general 
propositions  can  be  enunciated  for  the  entire  animal  king- 
dom. It  may,  however,  in  general  terms,  be  affirmed  (pass- 
ing by  the  lowest  types,  which  are  amorphous  or  destitute 
of  form)  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  manifestation  of 
either  a  radiate  or  bilateral  symmetry  in  all  animals.  The 
radiate  symmetry  is  exhibited  in  most  polyps  (sea-anem- 
ones, etc.)  and  acalephs  (jelly-fishes,  etc.),  as  well  as  in 
the  echinoderms  (star-fishes,  etc.).  In  these  forms  the  axis 
may  be  said  to  be  vertical,  and  from  it  the  parts  radiate 
outward;  these  ideally  radiating  parts  (comparable  to  the 
separable  slices  of  an  orange)  are  called  spheromeres.  It 
is  suggestive  that  this  radiate  symmetry,  which  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  flowers,  is  only  exhibited  in  the  lowest  (next 
to  the  protozoans)  representatives  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  radiated  form  is,  however,  often  more  superficial  than 
real,  and  in  the  echinoderms  especially  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  bilateral  symmetry,  and  the  viscera  are  often 
irregularly  packed.  It  is  notable  that  the  most  prevalent 
number  of  spheromeres  in  the  radiate  types  is  five,  but 
there  are,  however,  innumerable  exceptions.  In  all  of  the 
higher  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom  the  disposition  is  more 
or  less  towards  bilateral  symmetry.  This  bilaterality  is 
exemplified  in  the  most  perfect  manner  in  the  articulates, 
and,  although  superficially  as  great  in  the  vertebrates  gen- 
erally, is  not  so  all-pervading,  inasmuch  as  the  viscera,  as 
is  well  known,  are  always  stowed  in  a  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar manner;  in  the  mammals,  e.  g.,  the  heart  being  on  one 
side  and  the  stomach  at  more  or  less  of  an  angle  with  the 
axis.  In  these  types,  also,  we  find  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule  of  bilateral  symmetry.  Even  the  beetles  with 
large  cephalic  appendages  have  those  appendages  di- 
versely developed  on  the  respective  sides.  The  hermit 
crabs  still  more  decidedly  exhibit  asymmetry  in  their 
claws  as  well  as  in  their  abdomen.  Even  in  the  vertebrates 
we  find  striking  exceptions  to  bilateral  symmetry :  thus,  a 
large  group,  with  many  species,  of  fishes  (Heterosomata, 
including  the  flat-fishes,  etc.)  have  their  eyes  on  one  side, 
the  head  being  twisted  accordingly;  and  one  side  is  dark, 
and  the  other  generally  whitish.  In  the  toothed  whales, 
also,  we  find  great  asymmetry  displayed  in  the  olfactory 
region,  the  nasal  bone  of  one  side  being  much  larger  than 
the  other.  In  the  shell-bearing  gasteropod  mollusks,  bi- 
lateral asymmetry  is  much  more  apparent  (rather  because 
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it  is  superficial  than  because  much  exceeding  that  in  others) 
than  in  articulates  and  vertebrates,  and  is  the  result  of  the 
herniii-likc  protrusion  of  theintestines,  and  the  development 
around  them  of  a  shell  which  is  extended  generally  suffi- 
ciently to  include  the  entire  body.  These  examples  suffice 
to  prove  that  there  is  no  absolute  law  of  development  of 
symmetry  for  animals,  and  indicate  that  the  varieties  of 
forms  are  rather  the  results  of  dynamical  coefficients  and 
for  adaptation  to  different  conditions  of  life. 

Mclniftfi-nlniftf,  or  }'f>/>'t(ttirc.  Repetition  of  Parts. —  In 
many  diverse  forms  corresponding  parts  are  repeated,  and 
sometimes  almost  ail  in/i>tiiti/t<,\n  the  same  individual,  and 
the  relation  of  these  forms  to  more  generalized  ones  indi- 
cates that  this  tendency  is  not  the  result  of  genetic  affilia- 
tion. This  character  is  best  exemplified  in  certain  hel- 
minths, as  well  as  in  some  true  worms;  in  some  of  the 
former,  especially,  it  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  we 
find  each  segment  provided  with  generative  organs,  and 
readily  separable  from  the  contiguous  ones,  and  capable  of 
producing  a  head  and  tail  and  of  attaining  complete  indi- 
viduality. The  very  numerous  group  of  arthropod  (footed) 
articulates  is  also  characterized  by  a  less  perfect  but  still 
well-marked  repetition  of  segments;  and  to  this  repeti- 
tion, indeed,  it  owes  its  name — articnlatu*,  ''jointed."  In 
the  course  of  specialization  from  the  low  to  the  high,  how- 
ever, differentiation  supervenes  between  the  several  regions, 
and  the  anterior  segments  become  developed  disproportion- 
ately to  the  posterior.  In  the  branch  of  vertebrates  the  vege- 
tative repetition  is  exemplified  in  the  segmentation  of  the 
dorsal  column  into  vertebrae,  and  it  is  contended  by  many 
that  the  skull  is  the  result  of  the  combination  of  several  ver- 
tebrae differentiated  from  the  others,  and  specifically  mod- 
ified for  the  inrlusion  of  the  brain  and  the  several  func- 
tions connected  with  alimentation  and  the  senses.  (See 
SKKI.KTON.)  This  vegetative  repetition  is  also  exemplified 
in  the  numerous  legs  which  are  developed  in  the  myriiijtod 
articulates,  the  six  of  insects,  and  the  four  of  most  verte- 
brates. In  the  vertebrates  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  members  of  those  forms  which  are  chiefly 
adapted  for  walking  or  swimming  are  very  similar,  corre- 
sponding segments  being  reproduced  for  each,  and  the 
combinations  being  much  alike  in  form  ami  otherwise. 
This  similarity  is  indeed  so  great  and  general  that  we  are 
compelled  to  recognise  the  operation  of  some  dynamic  law, 
under  which,  and  for  similar  purposes,  like  instruments  are 
evolved;  but  that  this  similarity  is  not  due  to  a  simple  pre- 
determined plan,  and  is  not  the  consequence  of  conformity 
with  any  pattern,  is  evident  on  further  investigation,  inas- 
much as  it  is  found  that  in  certain  forms  the  respective 
members  are  developed  for  entirely  different  purposes,  and 
one  or  the  other,  or  both,  may  be  absent,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  or  with  parts  diversely  combined.  Excessive  differ- 
entiation of  the  fore  and  hind  members  is  manifested  in 
the  birds  and  bats.  The  fore  limbs  are  wanting  in  rep- 
resentatives of  every  class  except  the  mammals — e.  g.  in 
the  extinct  Dinornithida)  among  the  birds,  in  serpents 
and  some  lizards  among  the  reptiles,  in  coccelians  among 
the  amphibians,  and  in  many  fishes.  The  hinder  limbs 
are  also  lost  in  many  forms — e.  tj.  the  sircnian  and  ceta- 
cean mammals,  most  serpents  and  some  lizards,  a  few  am- 
phibians, and  many  fishes.  The  direct  relation  which  ex- 
ists in  all  these  cases  between  structure  and  habits,  and 
the  great  want  of  coincidence  between  the  variations  noted 
and  modifications  of  the  other  parts,  bring  into  strong  re- 
lief the  unimportance  of  teleology  and  the  significance  of 
morphology  ;  the  want  of  coincidence  is  only  explicable  on 
the  assumption  of  the  parts  being  as  they  are  because  of 
development  and  retention  consequent  on  adaptability  for 
the  specific  conditions  under  which  they  exist — in  other 
words,  natural  selection, 

Antitropy,  or  Anterv-posterioi-  $i//iini?try. — It  has  been 
maintained  by  some  comparative  anatomists  that  there  is  an 
antagonism  of  the  opposite  extremes  of  the  body,  and  that 
fundamentally  those  extremes  or  poles  are  alike,  but  mod- 
ified for  adaptation  to  different  ends.  It  has  even  been 
urged  that  the  homotypes  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  salivary 
glands,  and  other  organs  are  represented  by  parts  peculiar 
to  the  posterior  extreme,  and  that  the  posterior  limbs  are 
to  be  compared  inversely  with  the  anterior  ones.  In  other 
words,  if  we  should  venture  to  give  expression  to  this  ideal 
conception  in  unsophisticated  language,  the  typical  animal 
would  be  composed  of  two  halves — an  anterior  and  poste- 
rior— which  would  be  alike,  but  face  in  opposite  directions. 
The  view  under  a  metaphorical  phraseology  has  been  ad- 
vocated with  much  zeal  by  men  of  learning  and  industry ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  in  nature  to  verify  the  conce'p- 
tion.  If  we  look  at  the  lowest  vertebrate  form  (Bram-hi- 
osloma),  we  are  very  far  from  finding  any  realization  of  the 
conception,  save  in  superficial  aspect ;  and  if  we  look  at  man, 
who  is  the  highest,  we  equally  fail  to  appreciate  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  conception.  If,  going  beyond  the  vertebrates, 


we  examine  the  tunicates  (adult  as  well  aa  embryonic), 
from  which  the  vertebrates  are  supposed  to  have  origin- 
ated through  forms  resembling  Branchioatoma,  we  find  an 
equally  decided  contradiction  of  the  hypothesis.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  it  is  not  obvious  what  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  adoption  of  any  hypothesis  like  that  of  antero-pos- 
terior  symmetry.  The  archetypical  animal,  as  expressed  in 
the  most  generalized  and  lowest  known  form,  and  the  most 
specialized  and  highest,  almost  equally  fail  to  exhibit  ac- 
tual antero-postcrior  symmetry.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an 
inversion  especially  manifested  in  the  higher  vertebrates 
in  the  direction  of  the  several  segments  of  the  different 
members,  the  humerus  being  flexed  backward  and  the 
femur  forward;  but  it  is  apparently  a  less  violent  assump- 
tion that  these  relations  are  the  consequents  of  mechanical 
forces,  resulting  in  rotation  in  different  directions  ami  des- 
tined for  the  sustentation  of  the  body,  than  of  either  a 
primitive  or  prospective  tendency  or  plan  with  reference 
to  antero-posterior  symmetry.  The  limbs  are,  in  fact, 
nearly  parallel  in  fishes,  but  little  inverted  with  reference 
to  each  other  in  amphibians,  and  most  antiverted  in  the 
birds  and  mammals.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  antitropy, 
it  should  therefore  apparently  be  most  manifest  in  the 
highest  form.  Whether  there  actually  is  such  antitropy 
in  man  is  a  matter  for  ordinary  observation.  The  fact, 
too,  that  annelids  and  helminths  in  fission  develop  the 
heads  of  the  segmented  iudi\  iduals  from  the  end  nearest 
the  original  head  is  also  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  in 
question. 

Example*. — The  branch  of  vertebrates  being  that  whose 
representatives  are  best  understood,  as  well  as  most  famil- 
iar to  the  educated  generally,  the  application  of  morpho- 
logical principles  will  be  best  illustrated  in  their  case.  This 
may  be  done  by  first  taking  two  extremes,  and  then  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  the  meaning  and  relations  of  the 
members  by  the  intercalation  of  intermediate  types. 

On  the  one  hand,  as  the  highest  expression  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  we  have  man.  In  brief,  he  is  a  vertebrate, 
erect  in  stature,  with  two  limbs  developed  as  legs  and  two 
as  arms;  breathing  air  through  the  medium  of  lungs;  with 
a  highly-developed  brain  divided  into  cerebrum  and  cer- 
ebellum, and  with  a  definite  number  of  nerves  connecting 
with  certain  organs  and  parts;  a  bony  skeleton  divided 
into  well-marked  regions — <>.  »/.  the  skull  fin  which  are  to 
lie!  distinguished  the  brain-case,  the  lower  jaw  directly 
articulated  with  the  former,  several  small  ear-bones,  and 
the  hyoid  apparatus),  the  limbs,  etc.  On  an  examination 
of  the  abdomiiio-thoracic  cavity  we  find,  besides  an  intes- 
tinal canal,  a  pair  of  lungs  connecting  directly  uith  the 
oral  cavity  ;  a  quadrilocular  heart ;  a  distinctly  differenti- 
ated liver :  kidneys  for  the  secretion  of  urine;  and  hi  •.'lily- 
specialized  organs  of  generation  (in  the  female,  in  connec- 
tion with  tbc  »\  u  lit 's.  :i  uterus,  in  which  the  young  are  for 
some  time  borne,  and  in  the  male,  in  connection  with  the 
testicles,  certain  complicated  parts). 

On  the  other  hand,  by  far  the  lowest  of  the  vertebrates, 
stands  the  llrattcliio«trnini  l<nn->  "/'ii<i.  Although  a  verte- 
brate, inasmuch  as  it  has  a  nervous  chord  encased  in  a 
sheath  and  separated  by  a  vertebral  axis  from  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  it  is  without  a  distinct  head,  and  has  rather 
the  aspect  of  a  worm  than  of  a  vertebrate;  the  body  is 
horizontal,  and  pointed  at  both  ends  ;  entirely  destitute  of 
limbs,  as  well  as  scapular  ami  pelvic  arches;  breathes  air 
through  the  medium  of  water ;  has  no  distinctly  differ- 
entiated brain  (the  several  regions  in  the  higher  forms  not 
being  represented  as  distinct  elements),  and  the  skeleton  is 
cnted  by  a  simple  notochord  or  persistent  cartilagi- 
nous axis,  which  ends  in  a  point  forward,  no  skull  being 
developed  ;  the  viscera  are  also  few  in  number  ;  the  intes- 
tinal canal  has  a  large  perforated  pharynx,  and  thence 
runs  straight  and  without  lateral  curvature  backward; 
there  arc  no  lungs  or  air-bladder;  the  heart  is  tubular, 
and  not  divided  into  partitions  ;  the  liver  is  a  diverticulum 
of  the  intestinal  canal;  the  kidneys  are  extremely  rudi- 
mentary, and  the  organs  of  generation  very  simple,  and 
scarcely  differing  superficially  in  the  two  sexes. 

Such  are  the  extremes  exhibited  by  the  members  of  a 
universally  accepted  branch.  If  we  compare  these  two 
extremes  together,  it  is  at  first  impossible  to  perceive  any 
resemblance  in  whole,  or  even  to  recognize  the  similar  or 
homologous  parts  in  each.  The  statement  so  often  made 
in  popular  works  that  all  the  representatives  of  a  single 
branch  or  sub-kingdom  are  built  upon  the  same  pattern, 
and  that  the  corresponding  parts  are  reproduced  in  all,  is 
most  evidently  falsified  by  a  comparative  examination  of 
the  animals  in  question.  It  would  be  indeed  absolutely 
impossible  to  obtain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  these  two  forms  were  it  not  that  numerous 
intermediate  types  exist  which  enable  us,  by  successive  in- 
tercalations, to  trace  the  development  of  the  various  organs 
and  parts.  The  examination  of  these  intermediate  forms 
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in  their  adult  as  well  as  in  their  embryonic  condition  shows 
us  that  nut  oven  the  rudiments  of  several  parts  exist  as 
such  in  the  inferior  type.  It  becomes  evident  in  the  course 
of  our  examination  that  the  limbs  are  the  development  of 
buds  which  spring  from  the  side,  and  these  are  first  de- 
veloped in  selachians  (sharks,  rays,  etc.).  The  brain  be- 
comes gradually  developed  and  differentiated  into  regions, 
which  finally  become  subordinate  to  a  central  mass  (the 
cerebrum)  as  we  ascend  the  animal  scale,  and  in  the  lowest 
form  the  nerves  alone  are  present  to  remind  us  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  simple  brain — if  so  it  may  be  called — to  the 
specialized  organ  of  the  higher  forms.  The  notoehord  in 
ItmnrliioKtoniii  does  not  even  represent  potentially  the 
skeleton  of  the  higher  vertebrates,  inasmuch  as  in  them  it 
is  the  result  not  only  of  chrondriflcation  and  ossification 
of  that  notoehord,  but  also  of  the  union  therewith  of  ele- 
ments which  have  originated  independently  of  the  axial 
skeleton  :  e.  y.  the  skull  in  the  higher  forms  is  composed 
of  cartilage  bones  (bones  formed  in  the  cartilage),  as  well 
as  membrane  bones,  and,  in  part  at  least,  the  latter  are 
the  homologues  of  dermal  plates  in  the  sturgeon  and  some 
other  fishes.  The  lungs  in  the  higher  forms  can  be  readily 
connected  by  regular  gradations  with  the  single  air-bladder 
of  fishes  ;  and  the  relations  which  that  has  in  the  general- 
ized or  lower  fishes,  as  well  as  its  absence  in  the  selachians, 
marsipobranchiates,  and  Jiranchiostoma  shows  that  it  was 
primitively  a  simple  diverticulum  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  consequently  only  potentially  represented  by  the  un- 
differentiated  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  Jlranchi- 
ostoma.  In  that  form,  likewise,  the  liver,  so  distinct  in  the 
higher  forms,  is  represented  by  merely  a  diverticulum  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  but  already  specialized,  so  as  to  be 
actually  comparable  with  the  liver. 

Causes  of  Morphological  Correspondence. — The  "  reason 
why"  of  the  coincidences  thus  indicated  will  naturally 
be  called  for.  The  older  naturalists  were  wont  to  explain 
that  they  were  in  accordance  with  a  "  plan  "  instituted  by 
the  Creator  in  the  beginning,  and  that  the  representatives 
of  the  several  great  branches  or  sub-kingdoms  of  the  an- 
imal kingdom  were  constructed  after  an  ideal  pattern  com- 
mon and  peculiar  to  the  various  members  of  each  branch. 
This,  however,  was  only  another  way  of  expressing  the 
fact  that  the  animals  of  the  respective  groups  did  agree  in 
structure,  and  failed  to  give  the  wherefore,  as  well  as  in 
still  another  point.  If  a  "  plan  "  had  been  predetermined 
upon,  and  "  patterns  "  selected  for  the  construction  of  an- 
imals, any  deviation  therefrom  would  indicate  subjection 
to  a  higher  power  and  failure  in  ability  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution the  original  plan.  If,  therefore,  the  plan  would 
be  evidence  of  prescience,  the  failure  of  execution  would 
prove  impotence  in  ratio  to  the  failure.  Now,  as  already 
pointed  out,  every  type  is  deviated  from,  and  innumerable 
exceptions  interfere  with  every  extensive  generalization 
respecting  community  of  structure.  The  idea  of  plan, 
therefore,  not  only  fails  to  give  any  explanation  for  mor- 
phological correspondences,  but  in  its  actual  application 
and  failures  is  really  in  antagonism  to  the  conception  of 
divine  creative  power.  The  consideration  of  morphological 
problems  has  finally  culminated  in  a  general  adoption  of 
the  theory  that  the  correspondences  in  question  are  the 
results  of  genetic  development  from  the  most  generalized 
common  stocks;  and  this  theory  is  the  only  one  yet 
broached  that  is  consistent  with  the  deviations  from,  as 
well  as  conformity  between,  the  characters  common  to 
groups,  and  with  the  subordination  of  teleological  or 
physiological  characters  to  morphological  or  structural 
ones.  (See  further  BIOLOGY,  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY,  SKEL- 
ETON, ZOOLOGY,  etc.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Morphology  in  botany,  was  somewhat  earlier  developed 
than  in  zoology,  as  its  foundations  are  perhaps  more  ob- 
vious. In  all  the  higher  grade  of  plants  the  structure  in 
the  vegetation  is  such  as  readily  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
successive  repetition  of  similar  yet  sometimes  variant  parts  ; 
and  in  the  blossom  the  identity  of  the  more  prominent 
parts  with  leaves  is  popularly  recognized  in  calling  them 
the  leaves  of  the  flower.  The  step  does  not  seem  a  long 
one  to  take  which  resulted  finally  in  the  morphological 
view  now  held;  namely,  that  the  upwardly  growing  parts 
of  a  plant — all,  indeed,  but  the  roots  and  mere  superficial 
growths,  such  as  hairs  and  prickles — consist  of  joints  of 
stem,  developed  one  from  another,  each  joint  bearing  at 
its  summit  one,  two,  or  more  leaves,  or  what  answer  to 
leaves.  This  idea  is  fully  exemplified  in  the  article  lioTAN  Y, 
and  is  again  referred  to  in  the  article  LEAVES.  A  brief 
historical  notice  may  here  be  added. 

These  ideas  essentially  began  with  Linnaeus,  who  in  1750 
briefly  announced  that  flowers  and  leaves,  flower-buds  and 
leaf-buds,  are  identical  in  nature  and  origin,  and  that  a 
flower-cup  consists  of  rudimentary  leaves  united.  Several 
years  afterward,  in  a  paper  entitled  Prolepeit  Plantnnim, 
he  gave  these  conceptions  a  somewhat  fanciful  develop- 


ment, in  which  the  point  was  lost  or  obscured  :  and  he  also 
misled  his  followers  by  an  independent  and  incongruous 
speculation,  suggesting  that  the  calyx  answered  to  the 
outer  bark  of  the  stem,  the  corolla  to  the  inner  bark,  the 
stamens  to  the  wood,  and  the  pistil  to  the  pith.  His  earlier 
and  just  ideas  being  thus  overlaid,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  bore  no  fruit.  In  1766,  Caspar  Frederic  Wolf,  in  a 
second  edition  of  his  thesis  of  1751,  redeveloped  and  ex- 
tended these  earlier  views.  His  thesis  was  a  theory  of 
generation,  and  was  mainly  devoted  to  animal  physiology. 
Hut  he  clearly  conceived  the  plant  to  be  made  up  of  two 
elements,  stem  and  leaf,  in  continued  succession,  and  re- 
garded all  the  organs  of  the  flower  as  modified  leaves.  He 
added  an  hypothesis  to  explain  how  these  parts  come  to  bo 
developed  as  floral  organs  instead  of  foliage-leaves:  the 
hypothesis  was,  that  by  a  diminution  of  vegetative  force 
leaves  degenerate  into  bud-scales  and  the  like,  as  in  woody 
plants  at  the  end  of  the  season's  growth,  to  be  renewed  in 
full  vigor  in  the  vegetation  of  the  ensuing  spring;  and, 
similarly,  that  they  degenerate  into  bracts,  sepals,  petals, 
stamens,  and  pistil,  and  finally  seed,  from  which  the  re- 
newed vigorous  development  in  turn  proceeds.  This  thesis 
was  overlooked  and  forgotten.  At  least  it  was  unknown  to 
Goethe  when,  in  1790,  he  published  his  better-known  paper 
on  the  Metamorphosis  of  plants,  thus  bringing  in  a  name 
which  has  long  been  current,  but  is  now  little  used.  AVith- 
out  entering  into  details,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Goethe 
clearly  indicated  by  scientific  evidence  the  passage  of 
leaves,  or  what  could  or  might  have  been  leaves,  into 
bracts,  sepals,  and  petals,  and  these  into  stamens,  and 
showed  that  by  retrograde  metamorphosis  pistils,  and  in- 
deed all  the  other  parts  of  the  blossom,  might  revert  to 
leaves.  He  thus  established  the  leaf  as  the  type  from 
which  by  "  metamorphosis  "—or  rather  by  development 
under  other  forms,  subservient  to  other  uses — all  the  organs 
of  the  flower  originated.  Goethe  also  had  a  gratuitous 
hypothesis  to  account  for  the  changes ;  which  was,  that 
vegetable  life  and  growth  consisted  of  a  series  of  succes- 
sive expansions  and  contractions — that  the  plant  expanded 
in  vegetation  and  contracted  in  inflorescence,  and  so  on — 
an  hypothesis  remarkably  like  that  of  degeneration  and 
reinvigoration  as  taught  by  Wolf,  considering  that  the 
one  was  unknown  to  the  other.  Goethe's  ideas,  if  not  so 
completely  forgotten,  produced  for  fully  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury no  more  fruit  than  those  of  his  predecessor,  Wolf. 
That  they  had  taken  no  hold  out  of  Germany,  and  but 
little  there,  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  were  wholly 
unknown  to  De  Candolle  until  several  years  after  he  had 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  Thtorie  Etementaire.  In 
this  work  similar  notions  of  morphology  were  developed, 
but  from  a  different  point  of  view  ;  viz.  from  that  of  a 
symmetrical  plan  in  the  flower— a  symmetry  which  is  sel- 
dom completely  exemplified,  at  least  to  superficial  inspec- 
tion, owing  to  abortions,  coalescence,  union  of  heterogeneous 
parts,  or  other  disguises,  but  which  the  instructed  botanist 
readily  discerns  and  interprets.  By  the  time  that  De  Can- 
dolle had  become  aware  of  Goethe's  publication  the  minds 
of  botanists  were  ready  for  morphology,  and  ever  since  it 
has  been  turned  to  practical  account.  The  principal  steps 
in  its  subsequent  development,  essentially  as  now  received, 
were  soon  taken  by  Robert  Brown,  Dupetit-Thouars,  De 
Candolle,  Roeper,  etc.,  and  systematic  as  well  as  structural 
botany  was  placed  upon  a  morphological  foundation. 

De  Candofle's  Thtorie,  SUmentaire  was  the  needful  coun- 
terpart of  the  theory  of  metamorphosis  of  Goethe.  For, 
preoccupied-  with  the  idea  of  symmetry,  the  former  nowhere 
brought  out  the  idea  that  the  parts  of  the  flower  answer  to 
leaves.  If  this  idea,  which  Goethe  put  forward,  had  been 
in  De  Candolle's  mind,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  ask  tho 
question  why  flowers  are  symmetrical  in  plan,  nor  to  have 
found  the  answer  to  that  question  already  suggested,  in  a 
measure,  by  his  father's  friend,  the  pastor  Bonnet,  in  his 
Memoir  on  Leaves,  although  it  was  completely  furnished, 
only  much  later,  by  Schimper,  Braun,  and  other  investi- 
gators of  phyUotaxy,  beginning  about  the  year  1829.  The 
symmetry  of  the  blossom  is  an  obvious  corollary  from  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  leaves  ;  and  the  test  of  almost 
every  morphological  interpretation  of  structure  in  a  flower 
is  its  agreement  or  just  analogy  with  what  is  true  of  the 
leaves.  ASA  GRAY. 

Mor'phy  (PAUL  CHARLES),  b.  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
June  22,  1837 ;  exhibited  from  childhood  surprising  skill 
in  chess,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  had  defeated  the  best 
players  of  his  native  city  ;  graduated  at  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege; studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857; 
at  the  chess  congress  in  New  York  in  1857  was  the  victor, 
thereby  becoming  the  champion  player  of  the  U.  S. ;  in 
1858  visited  Europe ;  gained  a  victory  over  Lb'wenthal  and 
others  in  London  ;  defeated  the  best  French  and  German 
players,  and  gave  exhibitions  of  his  ability  to  play  eight 
games  simultaneously  without  seeing  the  chess-boards. 
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On  his  return  to  the  U.  S.  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  New  Orleans. 

Mor'rell  (WILLIAM),  an  English  clergyman  who  accom- 
panied Capt.  Robert  Gorges  to  Massachusetts  in  1623  ;  re- 
sided for  a  year  at  Plymouth  ;  returned  to  England,  and 
published  in  1625  a  poem  in  Latin  and  English  heroic  verse 
entitled  Nova  Ani/lia,  interesting  as  one  of  the  first  literary 
monuments  of  New  England  colonization ;  reprinted  in 
Mam.  Hist.  Coll.,  1st  series,  i. 

Mor'rill,  post-tp.  of  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  6  miles  W.  of  Bel- 
fast, has  manufactures  of  cooperage  and  lumber.  Pop.  523. 

Morrill  (AxsoN  P.),  b.  at  Belgrade,  Me.,  June  10, 1803; 
became  a  manufacturer  and  merchant;  was  governor  of 
Maine  1855-57,  and  M.  C.  1861-63. 

Morrill  (Rev.  DAVID  LAWRENCE),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Epping,  N.  II.,  June  10,  1772;  became  a  physician  of 
Epsom,  N.  H.,  in  1703;  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  Goffstown,  N.  II.,  1802-11  ;  a  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine 1807-30 ;  was  many  years  in  the  New  Hampshire  leg- 
islature, and  in  1816  was  its  Speaker;  U.  S.  Senator  1817— 
23;  president  of  the  State  senate  1823;  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  1824—27,  and  afterwards  editor  of  the  Now 
Hampshire  Olmerver  ;  author  of  addresses,  pamphlets,  etc. 
on  various  subjects.  D.  at  Concord,  N.  II.,  Jan.  28,  1849. 

Morrill  ( JUSTIN  S.),  b.  at  Stra  fiord.  Vt...  Apr.  14,  1810; 
engaged  in  mercantile  business,  and  in  184S  became  a  suc- 
cessful agriculturist;  M.  C.  from  Vermont  1855-67;  chair- 
man of  committee  of  ways  and  means  and  author  of  the 
Morrill  tariff  of  1861 ;  U.  S.  Senator  1867-73,  re-elected  in 
1873  for  the  full  term. 

Morrill  (LoT  M.),  b.  at  Belgrade,  Me.,  May  3,  1813: 
was  educated  at  Waterville  College;  became  a  lawyer  in 
1839;  entered  the  legislature  in  1854;  president  of  the 
State  senate  I8.V5 ;  governor  of  Maine  1858-60,  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator 1861-76,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury 
Juno  21,  1876. 

Mor'ris,  or  Nine  Men's  Morris,  a  game  played  on 
a  board  or  other  material  upon  which  three  squares  are  i 
drawn,  one  within  the  other,  and  having  round  spots  at 
the  corners  and  at  the  middle  of  every  side  of  each  square, 
the  adjoining  spots  being  connected  together  by  straight 
lines.  The  game  is  conducted  by  two  persons,  with  nine 
pieces  for  each  player,  of  similar  form,  and  white  and  black, 
as  in  draughts.  Each  player  places  the  pieces  alternately 
on  the  spots,  endeavoring  to  prevent  his  opponent  from 
having  three  in  a  row,  and  the  pieces  being  moved  along 
the  lines  from  spot  to  spot  as  occasion  requires.  When 
three  pieces  of  a  color  are  in  a  row,  the  player  takes  up 
one  of  his  opponent's  pieces,  and  he  who  succeeds  in  tak- 
ing off  all  the  other's  pieces  wins  the  game. 

Mor'ris,  county  of  E.  Central  Kansas.  Area,  655  square 
miles.  It  is  well  watered,  fertile,  and  adapted  to  grain  and 
stock-raising.  Coal  and  building-stone  are  found.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas 
R.  R.  Cap.  Council  Grove.  Pop.  2225. 

Morris,  county  of  N.  New  Jersey.  Area,  484  square 
miles.  It  is  in  some  parts  mountainous,  and  contains 
numerous  mines  of  excellent  iron  ore.  The  .scenery  is 
often  picturesque.  The  soil  is  generally  well  cultivated 
and  productive.  Cattle,  grain,  fruit,  wool,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  the  agricultural  staples.  The  manufactures  are 
very  extensive,  and  include  iron,  iron  goods,  lumber,  flour, 
paper,  spirits,  carriages,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
various  railroads.  Cap.  Morristown.  Pop.  43,137. 

Morris,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas.  It  has  been  recently 
formed. 

Morris,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  5  miles 
S.  of  Litehfield.  Pop.  701. 

Morris,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Grundy  co..  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  and  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  Canal,  is  one  of  the  largest  grain-markets 
of  the  West,  having  10  warehouses  :  contains  5  schools,  1 
classical  institute,  6  churches,  school  furniture,  plough,  and 
cultivator  factories,  extensive  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  2 
banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  numerous  carriage  and  repair 
shops,  and  a  steam  fire-engine  company.  Pop.  of  city, 
3138;  of  tp.  113.  JOSEPH  \V.  SIMPSON', 

ED.  AND  PROP.  "  LIBERAL  REFORMER." 

Morris,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3831. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  964. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Texas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  539. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.  It  includes  MORRIS- 
TOWN  (which  see).  Pop.  5674. 

Morris,  post-v.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  14  miles  from  the 

Albany  and  Susquchanna  R.  R.,  has  6  churches,  1  bank, 

1  weekly  newspaper,  2  cotton-factories,  a  chair-factory,  2 

cheese-factories,  and  farm  and  dairy  products.    Pop.  2253. 

L.  P.  CARPENTER,  ED.  "MORRIS  CHRONICLE." 


Morris,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  0.     Pop.  860. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1480.  (See  MOR- 

RISDALE.) 

Morris,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1296. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  688. 

Morris,  post-tp.  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.,  ha.s  beds  of  semi- 
bituminous  coal  and  noble  forests.  Coal  is  mined  at  AN- 
TRIM (which  see).  Pop.  423. 

Morris,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1050. 

Morris  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  July  26, 
1784;  entered  the  navy  July  1, 1799,  and  served  during  the 
war  with  Tripoli;  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  1807,  and 
was  distinguished  in  the  war  of  1812  as  first  lieutenant  of 
the  frigate  Constitution,  being  severely  wounded  in  the 
engagement  of  that  ship  with  the  British  frigate  Guer- 
riore,  Aug.  19.  Received  a  captain's  commission  and  took 
command  of  the  Adams,  in  which  he  made  a  very  success- 
ful cruise,  but  which  he  was  compelled  to  destroy  in  1814, 
while  lying  in  the  Pcnobscot  River  in  a  disabled  condition, 
to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  possession  of  an  expedition 
sent  to  capture  her.  Subsequently  in  command  of  the 
Brandywine,  ho  conveyed  La  Fayette  back  to  France  in 
1825,  and  later  attained  the  rank  of  commodore  and  com- 
manded a  squadron.  For  many  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  various  bureaus  in  the  navy  department,  being  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  hydrography  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Washington  Jan.  27,  1856. 

Morris  (EDWARD  JOY),  b.  in  Philadelphia  July  16,  1S15 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1836;  in  the  State  legislature  1841- 
43;  in  Congress  1843-45  and  1857-61 ;  chnnjf  d'affaires  at 
Naples  1850-54;  U.  S.  minister  to  Turkey  1861-70;  author 
of  a  book  of  travels  in  the  Levant  (1842)  and  of  several 
valuable  translations  from  the  German. 

Morris  (FRANCIS  ORPEN),  b.  at  Beverley,  Yorkshire, 
Mar.  25,  1810;  graduated  at  Oxford  1833;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England ;  became  incumbent  of  Nunburn- 
holme,  Yorkshire,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  late  duke  of 
Cleveland.  He  has  published  a  History  of  British  Rirds 
(1851-57),  Bible  Natural  History  (1852),  Record*  of  Ani- 
mal Saanciti/  nnd  Character  (1861),  Natiti-al  ffintory  of 
Uriiiith  Hotkt  (1859-71),  An  Essay  on  lite  Eternal  Duration 
of  the  Earth  (1870),  Difflcullie*  of  Divirinism  (1870),  Dogs 
ami  their  Doinas  (1871),  several  monographs  on  the  nests 
of  British  birds,  on  butterflies,  etc.,  and  various  other 
works  on  scientific,  antiquarian,  social,  and  religious  topics. 

Morris  (GEORGE  P.),  b.  at  Philadelphia  Oct.  10,  1S01>; 
removed  in  early  life  to  New  York,  where  he  soon  began 
to  write  for  the  press;  published  the  New  York  Mirror 
1823-42;  was  the  associate  of  N.  P.  Willis  in  publishing 
the  New  Mirror  (1843),  the  Erenina  Mirror  (1844),  the  JVa- 
tioiiiil  Pri-ni  (1845-46),  and  the  Boon  Journal  (1846-64); 
was  one  of  the  best  of  song-writers  ;  author  of  several  vol- 
umes of  prose  and  verso.  D.  in  New  York  July  6.  1864. 

Morris  (GEORGE  SYLVESTER),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Norwich, 
Vt.,  Nov.  15, 1840  ;  graduated  with  highest  honors  at  Dart- 
mouth College  1801;  served  in  the  army;  was  tutor  at 
Dartmouth  1863-64;  studied  theology,  and  spent  several 
years  in  Germany,  chiefly  in  philosophical  studies ;  trans- 
lated Uebcrweg's  History  of  Philosophy,  with  additions 
(1871),  and  became  professor  of  modern  languages  and  lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  Michigan  1870.  He  has  writ- 
ten on  philosophical  topics  in  various  reviews  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Victoria  Institute,  London,  and  is  now 
engaged  (1875)  in  the  preparation  of  a  textbook  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy. 

Morris  (GEORGE  U.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  June  3,  1830,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  entered  the  navy  in  1846,  rose  to  commander 
in  1866,  and  was  retired  in  1874.  Distinguished  himself 
by  his  gallant  defence  of  the  Cumberland  when  attacked 
by  the  Merrimack,  Mar.  8,  1862.  In  his  report  for  1862 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  says:  "Passing  by  the  Congress, 
the  Merrimack  dashed  upon  the  Cumberland,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  her  with  a  heavy,  well-directed,  and  vigorous 
fire,  which,  like  that  of  the  Congress,  produced  but  little 
effect.  A  contest  so  unequal  could  not  be  of  long  continu- 
ance, and  it  was  closed  when  the  Merrimack,  availing  her- 
self of  her  power  as  a  steam-ram,  ran  furiously  against  the 
Cumberland,  laying  open  her  wooden  hull  and  causing  her 
almost  immediately  to  sink.  As  her  guns  approached  the 
water's  edge  her  young  commander,  Lieut.  Morris,  and  the 
gallant  crew  stood  firm  at  their  posts,  and  delivered  a  part- 
ing fire,  and  the  good  ship  went  down  heroically  with  her 
eolors  flying."  I).  Aug.,  1875.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Morris  (GOUVERNEUR),  b.  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y.  (now  in 
New  York  City),  Jan.  31,  1752,  was  of  a  wealthy  family 
which  produced  many  distinguished  public  men  of  New 
York;  graduated  at  King's  College,  N.  Y.,  1768;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1771;  was  in  the  provincial  congress 
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of  New  York  1775;  assisted  in  drafting  the  Plate  consti- 
tution 17711;  was  in  the  Continental  Congress  1777-80; 
lo-t  :i  leg  in  1780  in  consequence  of  an  accident:  became 
in  17*1  assistant  superintendent  of  finance,  and  afterwards 
was  Robert  Morris's  partner  in  mercantile  business:  was 
one  of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion I7S7;  was  engaged  in  business  in  France  1788-91; 
IT.  S.  agent  in  London  1791:  minister  to  France  1792-94; 
\v:is  I".  S.  Senator  1800-03,  displaying  remarkable  ability 
and  eloquence;  was  one-  of  the  fathers  of  the  New  York 
c-iual  rvtcm.and  president  of  the  canal  commission  1810- 
16:  author  of  numerous  essays,  etc.  I),  at  Morrisania, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1816:  was  a  man  of  aristocratic  tastes  and 
great  hospitality,  and  in  politics  was  a  Federalist. 

Morris  (Com.  HENRY  W.),  grandson  of  Gouvcrncur, 
b.  in  New  York  City  in  1SOI>;  entered  the  U.  S.  na\y  U 
ihM-liipman  18I'.|;  became  lieutenant  1828,  commander 
ISHt.  and  captain  18.r>(i;  commanded  vessels  on  the  home 
rendezvous  ami  the  African  and  lira/.ilian  squadrons  1845 
-55;  was  fleet-captain  to  Com.  String-ham  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  1  S^-^O ;  superintended  the  construction 
of  the  steam  sloop-of-war  Pensacola  at  the  Washington 
navy-yard  18(11  :  passeil  in  that  vessel  the  Confederate 
batteries  on  the  Potomac  Jan.,  1S(J2  ;  joined  the  Gulf  block- 
a<linic  squadron  :  took  a  brilliant  part  in  the  attacks  upon 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  anil  the  Chalmette  batteries, 
which  preceded  the  capture  of  New  Orleans ;  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  naval  forces  guarding  that  city;  lost 
his  health  by  arduous  duty,  and  d.  at  New  York  Aug.  1 1, 
1863. 

Morris  (Jons  G.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  York,  Pa.,  Nov. 
14,  1803;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  1823,  and  in 
theology  at  Princeton  1825;  was  pastor  of  the  First  Lu- 
theran church  in  Baltimore  1828-59,  and  of  another  church 
in  the  same  city  six  years;  was  the  first  librarian  of  the 
Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore,  for  which  he  drew  up  a 
catalogue  containing  the  titles  of  50,000  volumes;  pub- 
lished a  Poftnlar  Exposition  of  the  (fospels  (1840),  trans- 
lated from  the  German  The  Life  of  John  Arndt  (1853),  The 
lltiiul  Girl  of  Wittenberg  (1856),  Leonhard's  Geology ; 
wrote  Quaint  Sayings  ami  Doings  concerning  Luther,  Life 
of  Catharine  de  Bora  (wife  of  Luther),  a  Catalogue  and  a 
Xi/niipstt  of  the  described  Lcpidoptcra  of  the  U.  S.,  both 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  Contributions  to 
the  Entomology  of  the  U.  .S*.,  in  Siflimati's  Journal;  papers 
on  Martin  liehaim  (1855)  and  on  the  Lords  Baltimore, 
printed  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society ;  has  written 
Bketohea  of  foreign  travel,  numerous  scientific,  religious, 
and  literary  essays.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Lu- 
theran Observer  (1831-32),  and  co-editor  of  the  Year-Book 
of  the  Reformation  (1844).  He  founded  the  village  of  Lu- 
thcrvillo  near  Baltimore,  and  the  flourishing  female  semi- 
nary at  that  place  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Record 
of  the  Linmpan  Society,  published  at  Gettysburg;  deliv- 
ered several  courses  of  scientific  lectures  at  Pennsylvania 
College,  Gettysburg,  and  an  annual  course  on  The  Connec- 
lion  lietirffn  Science  and  Revelation  in  the  Lutheran  semi- 
nary at  the  same  place.  He  has  been  president  or  vice- 
president  of  numerous  scientific,  literary,  and  religious 
bodies,  and  is  an  active  member  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Morris  (Jonv  THOMAS),  S.  J.,  b.  at  Utakamund,  Madras 
presidency.  India.  July  4,  1820;  became  a  Catholic  while 
studying  at  the  University  of  Cambridge;  proceeded  to 
Rome  and  completed  his  education  at  the  English  College ; 
took  orders  :  served  in  the  diocese  of  Northampton,  becom- 
ing .'anon  :  was  for  three  years  vice-principal  of  the  Eng- 
lish  College,  Rome,  after  which  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  Cardinal  Wiseman.  In  1867  he  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Father  Morris  has  published  a  Life  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  Condition  of  Catholic*  under  Jama  I..  The 
Letter-Books  of  Sir  Amian  Poitlet,  Keeper  of  Mary  Queen 
of  X,-ot*  ( 1 87  t ),  and  a  very  remarkable  work,  The  Troubles 
of  our  Cat/it, /;<•  forefathers  (2  series,  1874),  in  which  he 
a  vivid  light  upon  the  forgotten  annals  of  the  perse- 
cution of  Catholics  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Morris  (LEWIS),  b.  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  in  1671 ;  be- 
ca.me  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  New  Jersey  in  1C92, 
and  was  prominent  in  public  affairs;  was  for  years  chief- 
justice  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  acting  governor 
in  17:'. I  :  was  active  in  the  separation  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  1738;  governor  of  New  Jersey  1738-46;  d.  at 
Kingsbury,  N.  J.,  May  21,  1746. 

Morris  (LEWIS),  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  the  eldest  brother  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  b.  in  1720  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at 
Yale  1746;  was  in  1775  active  in  detaching  the  Indians 
from  the  service  of  Great  Britain;  was  in  the  Continental 
Congresn  177.5-77,  and  afterwards  a  major-general  of  mi- 
litia. D.  at  Morrisania  Jan.  22,  1798. 


Morris  (L.  N.),  b.  in  New  York  1800,  grandson  of 
Lewis,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  1820  ;  after  twenty-five  years  of  gar- 
rison and  frontier  life  the  war  with  Mexico  offered  an 
opportunity  for  more  active  duty,  and  at  Palo  Alto  and 
l!c-ai-a  de  la  I'alma  Morris  nobly  performed  his  duty,  and 
at  Monterey,  on  the  first  day  of  the  fight,  was  killed  while 
leading  an  assault.  Sept.  21,  1846.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  a  captain  of  the  3d  Infantry  and  brevet 
major. 

Morris  (LEWIS  0.),  b.  at  New  York,  son  of  the  above: 
in  1847  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant,  and  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  participated  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  subsequent  operations.  On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war 
in  lsi',1  he  was  in  command  (rank  of  captain)  of  his 
battery  in  Texas,  which  he  refused  to  surrender.  Ap- 
pointed colonel  113th  New  York  Yols.  in  1S(12,  his  com- 
mand was  stationed  in  the  defences  of  Washington,  where 
it  was  converted  into  a  heavy  artillery  regiment,  and  as 
such  attained  a  high  degree  of  proficiency.  In  May,  1864, 
his  regiment  was  joined  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
engaged  in  all  the  battles  of  that  memorable  campaign, 
Morris  being  most  of  the  time  in  command  of  a  brigade 
up  to  the  1. attic  of  Cold  Harbor.  June  3,  1864,  where,  like 
his  father,  he  met  his  death  at  the  head  of  his  command. 

Morris  (RicnAun),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bcrmondsey,  South- 
wark,  England,  Sept.  8,  1833 ;  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Jiattersea;  appointed  lecturer  on  the  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  King's  College  School  in  Apr., 
1869,  and  was  ordained  curate  of  Christ  Church,  Camber- 
well,  1871.  Dr.  Morris  has  been  for  many  years  one  of 
the  most  efficient  members  of  the  Chaucer,  the  Early  Eng- 
lish Text,  and  the  Philological  societies,  and  was  chosen 
president  of  the  latter  in  1874 — a  high  honor  for  so  young 
a  man,  especially  since  he  is  not  a  graduate  of  either  of 
the  great  universities.  He  has  published  The  Etymology 
of  Local  Names  (1857),  Specimens  of  Early  English  (1867), 
Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence  (1872),  Elementary 
Lessons  in  Historical  English  Grammar  (1874),  and  Primer 
of  English  Grammar  (1875).  He  has  admirably  edited  for 
the  publishing  societies  numerous  early  texts,  among  which 
are  Early  English  Allileratire  Poems  (1865),  Old  English 
Homilies  (1867-73),  Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood  (1871). 
Chaucer's  Poetical  Worts  (1866),  Spenser's  Works  (1869), 
Selections  from  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  (1867),  and 
Cursor  Mundi  (1874-75). 

Morris  (ROBERT),  b.  Jan.  20,  1734.  A  native  of  Eng- 
land, he  came  with  his  father  to  America  in  1747,  and  after 
serving  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr.  Charles  Willing  in 
Philadelphia  until  1 754,  formed  a  partnership  with  that 
gentleman's  son,  which  continued  with  great  success  until 
1793.  Morris  strongly  opposed  the  Stamp  Act,  and  against 
his  business  interests  signed  the  non-importation  agreement 
of  1765.  In  1776  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  and,  though  once  voting  against  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  signed  that  paper  on  its  adoption,  and 
was  twice  (1777-78)  re-elected  to  Congress.  Throughout 
the  war  the  services  of  Mr.  Morris  in  aiding  the  govern- 
ment during  its  financial  difficulties  were  of  incalculable 
value ;  he  freely  pledged  his  personal  credit  .for  supplies 
for  the  army,  at  one  time  to  the  amount  of  $1,400,000, 
without  which  the  campaign  of  1781  would  have  been 
almost  impossible;  he  also  established  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  and  in  1781  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
finance,  which  post  he  held  until  1784,  continuing  to  em- 
ploy his  personal  credit  to  facilitate  the  needs  of  his  de- 
partment. He  was  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature,  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  from  1786  to  1795  was  17.  S. 
Senator,  declining  in  the  mean  time  the  proffered  post  of 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  suggesting  the  name  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  for  that  office.  After  engaging  in  the 
China  trade,  he  in  his  later  years  became  involved  in  land 
speculations  which  resulted  ruinously,  and  the  remaining 
days  of  this  noble  patriot  were  passed  in  confinement  for 
debt.  D.  at  Philadelphia  May  8, 1806. 

Morris  (ROBERT  HUNTER),  a  son  of  Governor  Lewis 
Morris  of  New  Jersey ;  was  a  lawyer ;  for  twenty-six  years 
a  councillor  of  New  Jersey,  and  for  twenty  years  its  chief- 
justice,  1737-57 ;  was  deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
1754-56.  D.  in  New  Jersey  Feb.  20,  1764. 

Morris  (Gen.  STAATS  LONG),  grandson  of  Gov.  Lewis 
(1671-1746),  and  brother  of  Gouverneur,  b.  at  Morrisania, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  27,  1728  ;  entered  the  British  army  ;  became 
captain  1756;  soon  afterwards  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
8!)th  Highlanders;  served  at  the  siege  of  the  French 
colony  of  Pondicherry,  India.  1 761  ;  became  brigadier- 
general  1 7<1:> :  married  the  duchess  of  Gordon,  who  d. 
1770;  sat  in  Parliament;  became  major-general  1777  and 
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full   general    1786;    was   appointed  governor   of   Quebec 
1797,  and  d.  in  1800. 

Morris  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Virginia  Jan.  3,  1776;  passed 
his  early  youth  in  Western  Virginia;  removed  in  1795  to 
Columbia,  and  in  1800  to  Clermont  CO.,  0.,  where  he  studied 
law  while  employed  as  a  farm-laborer  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1804  ;  elected  to  the  legislature  1806 ;  was  continuously 
a  member  of  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  house  for  twenty- 
four  years ;  became  eminent  as  a  lawyer ;  was  elected  in 
1809  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and  in 
1832  was  elected  U.  S.  Senator  as  a  Democrat.  Ho  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Washington  as  an  opponent  of 
slavery  and  a  defender  of  freedom  of  the  press,  free 
speech,  and  the  right  of  petition.  He  was  consequently 
not  re-elected,  but  was  in  1844  the  candidate  of  the  ''Lib- 
erty party "  for  the  Vice- Presidency  on  the  ticket  with 
James  G.  Birney.  D.  near  Bethel,  0.,  Dec.  7,  1844,  one 
month  after  the  Presidential  election.  His  /,//'<•,  Xprechet, 
and  Writings  were  published  in  1855  by  his  son,  Kev.  B.  F. 
Morris.— Two  other  sons,  ISAAC  N.  (b.  Jan.  22,  1812)  and 
JONATHAN  D.,  are  distinguished  lawyers,  have  figured  in 
public  life,  and  have  been  members  of  Congress,  the  for- 
mer for  Illinois  (1857-61),  the  latter  for  Ohio  (1849-51). 

Morris  (THOMAS  A.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Kanawha  co..  West 
Va.,  April  28,  1794;  joined  the  Ohio  Methodist  Episcopal 
Conference  in  1810;  labored  as  an  itinerant  preacher  in 
the  North-west  down  to  1834,  when  he  was  appointed  tin: 
first  editor  of  the  Wattern  Ctirtnttan  Ailff'ilt',  the  origin 
of  his  denomination  in  Cincinnati;  in  is.'iii  was  elected 
bishop.  He  was  distinguished  lor  his  prudence  in  counsel. 
the  terseness  and  directness  of  his  discourses,  and  his  abil- 
ity :is  a  presiding  officer.  He  was  author  of  a  volume  of 
sermons  and  biographical  sketches  of  his  Western  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  ministry.  D.  at  Springfield,  0.,  Sept.  2, 
1874.  ABEL  STEYENS. 

Morris  (THOMAS  A.),  b.  in  Nicholas  co.,  Ky.,  Dec.  26, 
1811 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  .lime,  1834,  and  appointed 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery ;  resigned  from  the  army  in 
1836  to  follow  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  being  :i|> 
pointcdlin  that  year  resident  engineer  of  cunal-  and  rail- 
road<  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  Indiana:  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Richmond  K.  R.  and  of 
the  Indianapolis  Indiana  and  Hellefontaine  R.  K.  1847—52: 
of  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  1852-54,  and 
]in  -idcnt  of  the  latter  road  1854-57;  president  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  R.  R.  1S59-61.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  ho  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  Indiana  State  volunteers,  and  served  in  the 
West  Virginia  campaign  of  1S61  at  Philippi,  Laurel  Hill, 
and  Carrick's  Ford.  Declining  the  appointment  of  briga- 
dier-general and  major-general  of  volunteers,  he  resumed 
the  chief  engineership  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 
R.  R.  in  1862;  was  president  of  the  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis  R.  R.  1867-70 ;  receiver  of  the  Indianapolis  Cincin- 
nati and  Lafayette  R.  R.  1K70-73. 

Morris  (  WILLIAM),  b.  in  England  in  IT.  I,  eldest  son  of 
a  merchant  who  died  in  1844,  leaving  him  considerable 
property ;  educated  at  the  Forest  School,  Walthamstow,  at 
Marlborough  and  at  Exeter  colleges,  Oxford;  studied 
painting,  but  in  1863  devoted  himself  to  the  designing 
and  manufacture  of  artistic  household  furniture  and  deco- 
rations, from  which  circumstance  he  has  often  been  improp- 
erly called  an  upholsterer,  his  own  occupation  being  that  of 
a  designer.  In  1858  he  published  a  small  volume  entitled 
The  Defence  of  <iu!n<-i-ii-<-  and  nthtT  l^orm*,  and  in  1867 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Jastm,  a  narrative  poem.  His  prin- 
cipal work,  The  fartUy  l'nniili*r.  consisting  of  legendary 
and  romantic  tales  in  verse,  appeared  in  4  parts  in  1868-71, 
since  which  time  he  has  published  Love  is  Emini/h  (1873), 
and  in  connection  with  Eirikr  Magnus-ton  The  Story  of  the 
Volsunyt  and  the  Nitilunijn,  translated  from  the  Eddas. 
Morris  has  shown  great  poetic  talent  in  treating  subjects 
drawn  from  Scandinavian  myths  and  legends. 

Morris  (Gen.  WILLIAM  WALTOX),  b.  at  Ballston  Springs, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  31,  1801;  graduated  at  West  Point  1820; 
served  against  the  Ariekarce  Indians  1823;  was  major  of 
mounted  Creek  volunteers  in  the  Seminole  war  1836-37; 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Wahoo  Swamp,  Okeeehobee, 
Hatcheeluskee  Creek,  and  many  others,  gaining  two  brevets 
for  gallant  conduct,  ami  during  nine  years'  garrison  duty 
(1837-46)  gained  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  military  law- 
yer; was  attached  to  the  judge-advocate's  department  of 
ticn.  Taylor's  army  on  the  Rio  Grande  IStii :  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma :  was  made  military  governor  of  Tampico  on  the 
occupation  of  that  port,  military  governor  of  Puebla 
1847-43;  was  commandant  at  Fort  Kearney,  Neb.,  1853- 
60,  and  at  Fort  Mcllenry,  Baltimore,  1860-41,  where  he 
promptly  brought  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  rioters  in  the 
memorable  affray  of  Apr.  19,  1861.  He  was  promoted  to 


a  lieutenant-colonelcy  May  14,  1861,  and  shortly  after- 
wards refused  to  answer  a  writ  of  habeas  cnrput  granted  by 
a  Maryland  judge,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  become  inva- 
lid by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  was  made  full  colonel 
of  the  2d  Artillery  Nov.  1  of  the  same  year,  brevet  brig- 
adier-general in  the  regular  army  June  9,  1862,  "  for  mer- 
itorious services,"  and  brevet  major-general  Dec.  10,  1805. 
He  remained  in  command  of  Fort  Mcllenry  throughout 
the  war,  and  d.  there  Dec.  11,  1805,  the  day  following  his 
last  promotion. 

Morrisa'nia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Harlem  Hiver  and  on  the  New  York  and  Harlem 
R.  R.,  is  connected  with  New  York  by  a  fine  iron  draw- 
bridge, has  20  churches,  many  schools,  a  convent  and  acad- 
emy, was  on  Jan.  1,  1874,  attached  to  the  county  and  city 
of  New  York,  and  contains  the  residences  of  many  busi- 
ness-men of  that  city.  Pop.  19,609. 

Mor'risbiiri;,  port  of  entry  of  Dundas  co.,  Ont.,  Can- 
ada, on  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapide  du 
Plat  Canal  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  '.IJ  miles 
above  Montreal  and  opposite  the  village  of  Waddington, 
N.  Y.  It  has  a  fine  water-power,  well  improved,  and  does 
a  large  shipping  business.  Pop.  of  sub-district,  1 1511. 

Mor'risdale,  a  locality  in  Morris  tp.,  Clearfield  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Moshannou  Creek,  and  on  a  branch 
of  the  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  R.  R.  It  has  mines  of  fine 
semi-bituminous  coal. 

Mor'ris  Dance  [probably  Jl/oon*A  dance],  a  rude 
dance  common  in  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even 
now  performed  occasionally  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
dragon  or  hobby-horse,  Robin  Hood,  .Maid  Marian,  and 
other  fantastic  characters  often  but  not  necessarily  bore  a 
part  in  the  performance. 

Mor'ris  Island,  a  low  narrow  sand-island  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  entrance  into  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C..  a  little 
more  than  3A  miles  long,  lying  broadside  to  the  ocean.  A 
Confederate  battery  on  Ciimmings  Point,  at  the  extreme 
N.  end  of  the  island,  aided  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Suniter 
from  the  t'nion  forces,  Apr.  12  and  13,  1861.  After  this 
the  Confederates  erected  Fort  Wagner  and  other  batteries 
on  Morris  Island  as  part  of  the  exterior  line  of  defences 
for  Charleston.  The  S.  end  of  the  island  was  eaptured  bv 
an  assault  made  from  small  boats  by  the  Union  forces, 
July  10,  1863,  and  two  unsuccessful  assaults  upon  Fort 
Wagner,  located  near  the  N.  end  of  the  island,  followed 
July  11  and  IS,  the  object  being  to  get  within  effective 
breaching  distance  of  Fort  Suniter,  occupying  an  interior 
line  about  2700  yards  distant  from  Fort  Wagner.  After 
the  assault  of  the  18th,  it  was  determined  to  reduce  Fort 
Wagner  by  a  regular  siege,  and  the  first  parallel,  1330 
yards  from  the  work,  was  opened  on  the  19th ;  on  the 
night  of  July  23  the  second  parallel,  at  an  average  dis- 
tance of  600  yards  in  advance  of  the  first,  was  established 
and  made  strongly  defensive.  The  creek  on  the  left  was 
spanned  with  booms  to  keep  off  boat-attacks,  and  on  the 
right  the  parallel  was  extended  into  the  surf  by  a  defen- 
sive barricade.  Ground  for  the  third  parallel  was  occupied 
on  the  night  of  Aug.  9,  500  yards  from  Fort  Wagner.  In 
the  mean  time,  breaching  batteries  against  Fort  Sumter 
had  been  placed  in  position  in  the  second  and  first  paral- 
lels, and  upon  ground  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  latter. 
From  Aug.  18  to  21,  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  approaches  were  pushed  forward  from  the  third 
parallel  by  the  full  sap,  and  the  fourth  parallel  was  estab- 
lished Aug.  21  at  an  average  of  300  yards  from  Fort  Wag- 
ner. On  the  26th  a  sand-ridge  about  100  yards  in  advance 
of  the  fourth  parallel  and  200  yards  from  Fort  Wagner  was 
carried  by  assault,  and  the  fifth  parallel  established  thereon. 
Between  this  parallel  and  the  fort  the  island  narrowed  to 
about  30  yards  in  width  and  2  feet  in  depth  above  high 
water.  In  rough  weather  the  sea  passed  entirely  across 
this  low  neck  of  beach  to  the  marsh  on  the  left,  while  the 
front  of  Fort  Wagner,  which  was  260  yards  in  length,  kept 
up  a  converging  fire  of  artillery  and  sharpshooters  upon 
the  shallow,  shifting,  and  frequently  submerged  trenches 
of  the  besiegers.  The  navy  occupied  the  main  channel 
abreast  the  island,  and  rendered  most  valuable  co-operation 
in  keeping  down  the  fire  from  the  fort.  In  this  emergency, 
when  all  further  progress  seemed  impossible,  the  besiegers 
carried  all  their  light  mortars  to  the  front  to  operate  over 
the  heads  of  the  sappers  and  miners ;  enlarged  the  capa- 
city of  the  fifth  parallel  and  the  advanced  trenches  for 
sharpshooters;  trained  upon  Wagner  the  heavy  rifled 
guns  that  had  been  used  in  breaching  Fort  Sumter,  and 
placed  calcium  lights  in  front  to  aid  their  night-work  and 
blind  the  enemy.  The  co-operation  of  the  Now  Ironsides 
man-of-war  during  daylight  was  also  secured.  The  final 
operations  against  the  work  were  actively  inaugurated  on 
the  morning  of  Sept.  5,  and  are  described  as  follows  in  the 
report  of  the  commanding  general :  "  For  forty-two  con- 
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sccutive  hours  the  spectacle  presented  was  one  of  surpass- 
ing sublimity  and  grandeur.  Seventeen  siege  and  Coehorn 
mortars  unceasingly  dropped  their  shells  into  the  work 
over  the  heads  of  our  sappers  and  the  guards  of  the  ad- 
vanced trenches  ;  thirteen  of  our  heavy  Parrott  rifles — 100, 
200,  and  300  pounders — pounded  away  at  short  though  reg- 
ular intervals  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  bombproof, 
while  during  the  daytime  the  New  Ironsides,  with  remark- 
able regularity  and  precision,  kept  an  almost  incessant 
stream  of  eleven-inch  shells  from  her  eight-gun  broadside 
ricocheting  over  the  water  against  the  sloping  parapet  of 
Wagner,  whence,  deflecting  upward  with  a  low  remaining 
velocity,  they  dropped  nearly  vertically,  exploding  within 
or  over  the  work,  and  rigorously  searching  every  part  of 
it  except  the  subterranean  shelters.  The  calcium  lights 
turned  night  into  day,  and  while  throwing  around  our  own 
men  an  impenetrable  obscurity,  they  brilliantly  illuminated 
every  object  in  front,  and  brought  the  minutest  details  of 
the  fort  into  sharp  relief.  In  a  few  hours  the  fort  became 
practically  silent,  exhibiting  but  little  sign  of  life,  and 
none  of  activity.  Occasional  straggling  shots  continued 
to  be  delivered  at  the  New  Ironsides,  and  one  or  more 
sharpshooters  opened  from  time  to  time  a  hasty  and  inef- 
fectual fire  upon  the  head  of  the  sap.  The  garrison  had 
sought  safety  in  the  bombproof  shelter."  Under  this  fire 
the  trenches  were  pushed  forward  by  the  evening  of  Sept.  6 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  ditch  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  com- 
pletely masking  the  enemy's  guns,  and  orders  were  given 
to  carry  the  place  by  assault  on  the  following  morning. 
During  the  night  the  enemy  evacuated  the  fort,  and  the 
whole  of  Morris  Island  came  into  possession  of  the  Union 
forces.  Long-range  guns  were  subsequently  placed  upon 
the  N.  end  of  the  island,  and  used  against  Charleston,  4 
miles  distant,  and  also  against  Fort  Sumter  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  batteries  upon  its  ruins.  One  of  the  guns  used 
against  Charleston  was  a  30-pounder  Parrott  rifle  (4.2-inch 
calibre).  It  was  fired  4606  times  before  it  burst,  and  some 
of  its  projectiles  attained  a  range  of  5J  statute  miles.  The 
'•Swamp  Angel,"  so  named  by  the  soldiers,  but  officially 
called  tnc  Marsh  Battery,  was  a  battery  of  one  8-inch 
Parrott  rifle  constructed  during  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner 
upon  the  marsh  W.  of  Morris  Island,  where  the  soft  allu- 
vial mud  was  about  18  feet  deep.  It  was  distant  7000 
yards  from  the  lower  end  of  Charleston  City.  On  Aug.  21 
a  demand  was  made  on  the  Confederate  commander  for  the 
evacuation  of  Morris  Island  and  Fort  Sumter,  accompanied 
by  the  assurance  that  the  city  of  Charleston  would  be  bom- 
barded in  case  of  refusal.  No  reply  having  been  received 
within  the  specified  time,  a  few  shots  were  fired  on  the 
city  during  the  night  of  the  21st,  and  resumed  on  the  fol- 
lowing. The  gun  burst  at  the  thirty-sixth  discharge,  and 
was  never  replaced.  In  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Wagner 
the  attempt  to  breach  its  bombproof  shelter  failed.  The 
projectiles  were  slowly  eating  their  way  into  it,  although 
the  effect  of  each  individual  shot  was  astonishingly  slight. 


Indeed,  the  penetration  of  rifle  projectiles  fired  into  para- 
pets of  sand  standing  at  a  flat  slope  is  but  trifling.  They 
are  generally  deflected  along  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
scooping  out  a  small  hollow  and  scattering  the  sand  but  a 
short  distance.  Much  of  it  falls  back,  to  be  again  and 
again  struck  by  successive  shots.  At  Fort  Wagner  less 
than  31  pounds  of  sand  was  permanently  removed  by  each 
pound  of  metal  thrown  from  the  breaching  guns.  In  the 
accompanying  vertical  section  the  depression  from  A  to  B 
was  the  result  of  firing  54J  gross  tons  of  metal  at  the  end 
of  the  bombproof  shelter.  (See  Gillmore's  Report  on  Etuji- 
tieer  and  Artillery  Operation*  against  Charleston;  see  also 
article  BOMBARDMENT,  by  GEN.  J.  G.  BARNARD.) 

Q.  A.  GILI.MORE. 

Mor'rison,  county  of  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  1296 
square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
consists  generally  of  rolling  prairie,  adapted  to  grain-cul- 
ture. Cap.  Little  Falls.  Pop.  1681. 

Morrison,  post-v., cap.  of  Whitesides CO.,  111.,  127  miles 
W.  of  Chicago,  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R., 
has  7  churches,  1  national  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers,  3 
hotels,  several  manufactories  and  mills,  and  stores.  Pop. 
about  2500.  CHAS.  BENT,  ED.  "  WHITESIDES  SENTINEL." 

Morrison,  post-tp.  of  Brown  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  1169. 

Morrison  (ROBERT),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Morpeth, 
Northumberland,  England,  Jan.  5, 1782  ;  educated  at  IIox- 
ton  Academy  and  the  missionary  college,  Gosport ;  was 
ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1807,  and  went  to 
Canton  as  a  missionary  of  the  London  Society ;  founded 
the  Anglo-Chinese  college  at  Malacca  1818;  published  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  Chinese  (1810-18),  Chinese  Gram- 
mar (1815),  Chinese  Dictionary  (1821).  D.  at  Canton  Aug. 
I,  1834. — His  son,  JOHN  ROBERT,  b.  at  Macao  in  1814,  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  as  secretary  and  interpreter  at  Canton, 
and  wrote  Chinese  Commercial  Guide  (1834). 

Morrison  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Montreal,  Canada,  in  1785; 
was  apprenticed  in  the  service  of  the  New  York  Fur  Com- 
pany at  Fond  du  Lac  1802 :  soon  afterwards  became  a 
partner ;  made  extensive  explorations  in  the  N.  W.  terri- 
tories 1803-15;  was  in  charge  of  John  Jacob  Astor's  fur- 
business  1816-26,  after  which  he  retired  to  Berthier,  Can- 
ada, and  d.  on  Morrison's  Island  Aug.  7,  1866.  Morrison 
rendered  many  important  services  to  geography,  and  was 
the  first  white  man  who  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  One  of  his  sons  by  an  Indian  wife  was  a 
companion  of  Capt.  Fremont  in  his  exploration  of  California. 

Morrison's,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  707. 

Mor'risonville,  post-tp.  of  Christian  co.,  111.  Pop.  128. 

Morris  Rnn,  post-v.  of  Hamilton  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  Pa., 
in  Morris  Run  Valley  and  on  the  Tioga  R.  R.  (Morris  Run 
branch),  has  productive  mines  of  semi-bituminous  coal  of 
fine  quality.  3  churches,  3  schools,  a  town-hall,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  2*250  (estimated). 
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Mor'ristown, a  v.  (PARKKR  P.O.)  of  Monroe tp.. Ran- 
dolph co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Indian- 
apolis R.  R.  Pop.  257. 

Morristown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rice  co.,  Minn.,  10 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Faribault,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  of  v. 
317;  of  tp.  1090. 

Morristown,  post-v.  of  Morris  tp.,  cap.  of  Morris  co., 
N.  J.,  31  miles  from  New  York,  on  Morris  and  Essex  divis- 
ion of  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  has  good 
educational  advantages,  a  public  park,  2  banks.  2  saving  in- 
stitutions, 3  weekly  newspapers,  S  churches,  the  Speedwell 
Ironworks,  and  stores.  The  town  is  supplied  with  pure 
spring  water  from  an  aqueduct,  and  has  a  lunatic  asylum 
located  about  2  miles  distant.  Morristown  is  the  residence 
of  gentlemen  doing  business  in  New  York,  and  forms  an 
attractive  place  during  the  summer  months  for  tourists.  It 
does  a  large  mercantile  and  mechanical  trade.  Pop.  4398. 
VAM-E  <fc  STILES,  PUBS.  "  JERSEYMAN." 

Morristown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  eo.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  on  the  .Morristown  and  Black 
River  R.  R.,  and  opposite  Brockville,  Canada,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  steam-ferry,  has  9  churches,  and  contains 
Brier  Hill  and  Edwardsvillc.  Pop.  1954. 

Morristown,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Bclmontco.,  0.  Pop. 
423. 

Morristown,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Ilamhlin  co.,  Tenn.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Cincinnati  '  'mnl>erland  Gap  and  Charles- 
ton with  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R., 
has  2  colleges,  b'  churches,  1  national  bank,  extensive  quar- 
ries of  variegated  marble,  2  weekly  newspapers,  3  hotels, 
and  stores.  The  section  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits.  Pop. 
about  2500.  M.viutv  M.  .MrituKi.i.,  Ki>.  ••  WEEKLY  SPY." 

Morristown,  post-v.  an  1  tp.  of  I.amoille  co.,  Vt.,  25 
miles  N.  of  Montpelier,  has  manufactures  of  leather  and 
lumber.  Pop.  1897. 

Mor'risville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  '.W 
miles  S.  W.  of  Utiea,  on  the  New  York  and  Ohio  .Midland 
R.  K..  has  a  union  school,  3  churches,  a  national  bank,  1 
newspaper,  a  line  public  hall,  3  hotels,  and  stores.  Prin- 
cipal business,  dairying,  hop-growing,  and  farming.  Pop. 
57(1.  K.  Noiiiov,  Ilii.  ".MADISON  OBSERVER." 

Morrisville,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  0. 
Pop.  3!i. 

Morrisville,  post-b.  of  Falls  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Philadelphia  and  Trenton  R.  R.,  Delaware  River,  and 
Pennsylvania  Canal,  has  a  good  trade  in  lumber.  Pop. 
813. 

Mor'risville,  post-v.  of  Morristown  tp.,  Lamoille  co., 
Vt.,  on  the  Vermont  division  of  the  Portland  and  o^iirii  — 
burg  R.  R.,  has  2  churches,  1  hotel,  1  academy,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  and  various  manufactures. 

Morroval'le  [Morm  ill  \'<i;//i<t],  town  of  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Maeerata.  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  foot 
of  which  flows  the  Chienti.  This  town  is  believed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Charlemagne,  and  was  formerly  much 
more  populous  than  at  present.  Pop.  in  1874,  5675. 

Mor'row,  county  of  Central  Ohio.  Area,  375  square 
miles.  It  is  le\cl  and  \ery  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain, 
wool,  and  lumber  arc;  leading  products.  The  county  is 
traverse.!  by  t  he  CIc\  eland  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  R.R. 
Cap.  Mount  Gilead.  Pop.  18,583. 

Morrow,  tp.  of  Adair  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  877. 

Morrow,  post-v.  of  Salem  tp..  Warren  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Little  .Miami  lii\er  and  K.  K.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati and  Muskingum  Valley  It.  K.  The  distillation  of 
whisky  is  a  leading  industry.  Pop.  708. 

Morrow  (.TEIIEMI  AH  ),b.  at  Gettysburg.  Pa.,  Oct.  C,  1 771 ; 
removed  in  17115  to  the  North  we-t  Territory,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Ohio;  was  its  lir-t 
member  of  Congress  1803-13.  and  again  1841-43;  I.  S. 
Senator  1813-19;  governor  of  Ohio  1822-26;  often  held 
State  offices  of  responsibility,  and  was  for  some  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Little  Miami  R.  R.  D.  in  Warren  co.,  0.,  Mar. 
22,  1852. 

Morse  (ABNER),  b.  at  Medway.  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1703; 
graduated  at  Brown  University  1816  and  at  Andover  Sem- 
inary 1819;  became  Congregational  pastor  at  Nantucket 
1819-22.  and  afterward  at  Houndbrook,  N.  J.,  and  in  In- 
diana, where  he  procured  the  charter  of  a  college  and 
became  a  professor:  delivered  several  courses  of  lectures 
on  geology,  and  was  author  of  several  genealogical  vol- 
umes—  Memorial  of  tlic.  ,V,.r«,»  ( 1  >.',() ).  I !,«,_,  ,,,/,,nts  of  Law- 
rence Litchftrld  (1855),  Capl.  John  Grant  (1857),  Genea- 
/"•//••,//  Hegitter  of  Snerborn  and  Jfoltiaton,  and  Genealogy 
of  Serernl  Ancient  Pnritiins  (3  vols.,  1857-60).  D.  at  Sha- 
ron, Mass.,  May  16,  1865. 


Morse  (EDWARD  SYLVESTER),  PH.  I).,  b.  at  Portland, 
Me.,  June  18, 1838  ;  educated  at  Lawrence  Scientific  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  was  professor  of  comparative  anatomy 
and  zoology  in  Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  for  several  years,  and 
lecturer  on  zoology  at  Harvard  University  ;  wrote  several 
memoirs  on  the  Pulmonifera  of  Maine.  The.  Tarsus  and 
/'.//•/, irv  nf  li! ,•<{*,  A'/,//., -//r/A.i/y  o/An<r(/-  Miu'ine  Forms,  and 
several  papers  on  the  relations  of  the  lirachiopoda.  lie  is 
a  popular  lecturer  on  scientific  subjects,  and  resides  at 
Salem,  Mass. 

Morse  (FREEMAN  II.).  b.  in  Bath,  Me.,  Feb.  18,  1807; 
served  in  the  legislature  1840-43;  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress IM:'.-1">;  mayor  of  Bath  three  terms:  again  sat  in 
Congress  1 857-61  ;  was  conspicuous  as  a  Republican;  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  of  thirty-three  on  the 
rebellious  States,  and  of  the  "Peace  Congress"  of  1861, 
and  was  consul  at  London  during  Pros.  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration. 

Morse  (ISAAC  EDWARDS),  b.  at  Attakapas,  La..  May  22, 
IMlft  :  educated  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  at  the  Military 
Academy  at  Norwich,  Vt. ;  entered  the  senior  class  at  Har- 
vard, graduating  1829 ;  studied  law  at  New  Orleans  and  in 
Pennsylvania;  travelled  in  Europe;  served  as  a  member 
of  the  State  senate;  was  commissioner  to  New  Granada 
under  Pres.  Tyler  1841-43  :  sat  in  Congress  1843-51 ;  was 
snl>-ec|iiently  attorney-general  of  Louisiana,  and  d.  at  New 
Orleans  Feb.  11,  I860. 

Morse  (JEDIDIAIT),  D.  D..  b.  in  Woodstock,  Conn., 
Aug.  23,  1761;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1783;  was  a  tutor 
therein  1786;  minister  of  the  First  Congregational  church, 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  1789-1820;  editor  of  the  I'auaplitt 
1806-11  ;  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary;  a  prominent  defender  by  pen  and  voice  of  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine:  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author 
of  a  series  of  geographies  and  gazetteers  (beginning  in 
1784)  which  had  a  wide  popularity;  al-o  author  of  a  Ilii- 

fnrif  of'  A'*"'    l;'>nfl'nxi  !  ISIIj  !.  AII/IO/K  >,/' ttir   A  ni'-fi'-'in    li'ro- 

lurttm  I  I  S2  I ),  etc.  I),  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  9,  1826. 
(See  his  Life,  by  William  B.  Sprague,  1874.) 

Morse  (RICHARD  GARY),  son  of  Dr.  Jedidiah,  b.  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  June  18.  1795:  studied  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1SI2;  be- 
came amanuensis  of  Pres.  Dwight  and  a  member  of  his 
family;  graduated  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  is] 7  :  aided  his  father  in  the  prep- 
aration of  one  of  his  geographical  works;  joined  his 
brother  Sidney  in  establishing  the  New  York  Olmerver 
1  SI':1.  ;  was  for  thirty  live  years  associate  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  that  paper,  for  which  he  executed  many  trans- 
lations from  the  French  and  German  :  retired  from  active 
life  in  1858;  resided  for  some  years  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  d.  at  Kissingen.  Germany,  Sept.  22,  1868. 

Morse  (SAMUEL  FINI.EV  BKKKSK),  LL.I).,  b.  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass..  Apr.  27,  1791.  lie  was  the  son  of  the  c-reat 
American  divine  and  geographer,  Jcdidiah  Morse.  I).  !>.. 
and  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  taking  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1810.  Having  a  great  love  for  art,  he  decided  on 
becoming  a  painter,  and  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of 
his  profession  he  went  to  London  in  Isll  with  Washington 
\HMon,  to  study  in  the  Royal  Academy  under  Kenjamin 
West.  In  1813  he  received  the  gold  medal  for  his  first 
effort  in  sculpture,  The  Di/ini/  aenulet,  Returning  to 
America  in  1815,  he  followed  his  profession,  at  the  same 
time  prosecuting  his  scientific  studies,  for  which  he  had 
great  fondness.  He  founded  the  .National  Academy  of 
1'e-ign  in  New  York,  and  was  its  annually  elected  president 
for  many  years.  In  1829  he  again  visited  Kuropc  for 
further  study  in  the  schools  of  the  Continent,  and  resided 
in  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  Paris  for  three  years.  On 
his  voyage  borne  in  ls:',2,  on  the  packet-ship  Sully,  he  con- 
cci\  cil  and  made  drawings  of  the  recording  telegraph  which 
bears  his  name.  From  this  time  till  his  death  he  was  oc- 
cupied with  this  invention,  passing  through  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  some  of  them  of  most  painful  experience.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  professors  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  filling  the  chair  of  fine  arts.  In  1835, 
in  his  rooms  in  the  university,  he  set  up  his  rude  telegraphic 
apparatus,  but  it  was  not  till  181 1  that  he  was  enabled  to 
bring  his  invention  fully  before  the  world.  After  repeated 
discouragements  that  would  altogether  have  disheartened 
most  men,  by  the  aid  of  the  American  government  he  es- 
tablished a  telegraphic  line  between  Washington  and  Bal- 
timore, a  distance  of  40  miles.  Over  this  line,  on  May  24, 
1811,  Prof.  Morse  put  to  the  test  the  great  experiment  on 
which  his  mind  had  been  laboring  for  many  anxious,  weary 
years.  From  the  rooms  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  this 
message  was  sent  to  Baltimore,  instantaneously  received, 
and  immediately  returned  :  "  What  hath  God  wrought !" 
From  this  moment  the  triumph  of  Prof.  Morse  was  com- 
plete. He  passed  at  once  into  honors  and  riches.  In  his 
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frequent  visits  Abroad  his  progress  was  like  that  of  a  prince 
in  the  attentions  he  received,  rather  than  that  of  a  plain 
American  citi/.en.  Kings  delighted  to  do  him  honor,  while 
at  home  every  one  was  proud  of  his  successes.  In  lS4(i 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
alma  mater.  He  became  a  member  of  many  learned  socie- 
ties in  Kuropo  and  America,  and  the  recipient  of  the  most 
flattering  foreign  distinctions,  wearing  the  decorations  and 
titles  of  numerous  orders.  But  the  most  distinguished 
mark  of  public  gratitude  for  his  invention  was  that  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  a  congress  of  representatives  of  ten 
of  the  governments  of  Europe,  specially  convened  for  the 
purpose  in  1'aris  in  l.SoS,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  emperor 
Yi|crlcnn.  "hen  it  was  unanimously  divided  that  the  Sum 
of  IHU.IMHI  fr:tnes  should  be  presented  to  him. 

I'rof.  Morse  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  and  energy 
of  character,  large-hearted  and  generous  in  disposition, 
firm  in  his  friendships,  and  persistent  and  exhaustive  in 
all  his  researches.  He  held  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  and 
his  genius,  learning,  and  taste  were  illastratcd  by  many 
and  large  contributions  to  the  press,  all  of  them  evincing 
graceful  rhetoric  and  elaborate  argument.  On  the  10th  of 
Juno,  1871,  a  bronze  statue  of  Prof.  Morse  was  unveiled 
with  imposing  ceremonies  in  Central  Park,  N.  Y.,  Prof. 
Morse  himself  being  present.  The  last  time  ho  appeared 
in  public  was  at  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  Printing-house  Square  in  front  of  the  City 
Hall,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1872;  on  which  occasion  he  made  the 
inauguration  speech  and  unveiled  the  statue.  D.  in  New 
York  City  Apr.  2, 1872.  (See  his  Lij'r,  by  Samuel  Irenasus 
Prime.)  FRANCIS  B.  WHEELER. 

Morse  (SIDXEY  EDWARDS),  son  of  Dr.  Jedidiah  and 
brother  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  b.  at  Cbarlestown.  Mass.,  Feb. 
7.  171)4:  graduated  at  Yale  College  1811;  wrote  for  the 
Calnmblnn  ticntiiml  1812-13;  studied  law  in  Judge  Reeves's 
school  at  Litchfield,  Conn. ;  established  in  1815  the  Boston 
Recorder,  the  first  religious  newspaper  in  the  country  ;  was 
associated  with  his  brother  in  inventing  and  patenting  the 
flexible  piston  pump  1817;  published  a  school  geography 
1820,  and  a  larger  geographical  treatise  1822;  founded  in 
May,  1823,  with  his  younger  brother,  Richard  C.  Morse, 
the  New  York  Obirrrer,  the  first  religious  newspaper,  and 
now  (1876)  the  oldest  weekly  newspaper,  in  Now  Y'ork  ; 
invented  with  Henry  A.  Munson  the  cerographic  method 
of  printing  maps  1839;  brought  out  the  North  American 
Attttx,  the  Universal  Atlat,  and  a  new  school  geography, 
of  which  100,000  copies  were  sold ;  remained  senior  editor 
of  the  Observer  until  1858,  when  ho  sold  his  interest  to 
Rev.  Dr.  S.  Ircmeus  Prime,  his  associate  since  1840;  spent 
his  later  years  in  inventing  and  improving  a  "  bathometer  " 
for  deep-sea  soundings,  and  d.  at  New  Y'ork  Dec.  23,  1871. 
Morse,  Sea-horse,  or  Walrus  [Russ.  morm ;  Lapp. 
monk;  Norse,  hval-ros,  "  whale-horse  ;"  old  writers  state 


The  Walrus. 

absurdly  that  mnme  is  from  the  Lat.  Morn,  "  death,"  from 
its  fierce  character],  the  litunnariit  tn'rliccus  (for  the  generic 
name  Trichcciis  properly  belongs  to  the  manatee,  a  sircnian, 
and  not  a  seal),  a  large  seal  of  the  arctic  regions,  differing, 
however,  from  the  other  seals  (Pinnipedia)  in  being  chiefly 
herbivorous.  It  is  the  type  of  the  family  Rosmarida?.  The 
walrus  is  hunted  for  its  coarse  flesh  (eaten  by  the  northern 
peoples),  for  the  excellent  white  ivory  furnished  by  its 
great  tusks  (canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw),  for  its  rather 
scanty  but  excellent  oil,  which  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
sperm  whale,  and  latterly  for  its  hide,  of  which  the  Finns 
and  Russians  make  superior  cables,  and  the  English  und 


Americans  make  thick  leather  for  buff-wheels  and  for 
heavy  machine-belts.  The  female  is  very  fond  of  its 
young,  and  both  light  desperately  when  at  bay.  The 
largest  males  far  exceed  the  ox  in  size.  (See  also  PINNI- 

l'i:mA  and  HOSM.VIIIII.I-:.) 

Morshansk',  town  of  European  Turkey,  government 
of  Tambov,  on  the  Tzna.  It  has,  manufactures  of  soap 
and  tallow,  and  an  important  trade  in  corn  and  cattle. 
Pop.  19,099. 

Mortality.     See  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  by  PROF.  J.  II.  VAN 

AMKIXUK,  A.  M. 

Mortar.  See  ARTILLERY,  I'-OMIHIIDMEXT,  and  Arrrx- 
DIX. 

Mortar.  See  CEMENTS,  by  GEN.  Q.  A.  GILI.MOUI:. 
U.  S.  A. 

Morta'ra  [Mnrtis-ara — Martijara — "altar  of  death  "], 
town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pavia,  about  40  miles  N.  W. 
from  the  city  of  Pavia.  This  town,  situated  in  a  very 
fertile  district,  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle  between 
Charlemagne  and  the  Lombards  in  774,  was  a  place  of 
great  strength  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  has  suffered 
cruelly  from  military  operations  even  as  late  as  1849-59. 
Its  massive  walls  and  fortifications  have  now  given  place 
to  pleasant  gardens.  The  network  of  railways  and  pro- 
vincial roads  centring  at  Mortara  gives  the  town  consider- 
able commercial  importance.  Pop.  in  1874,  7408. 

Mortara  (EDGAR),  son  of  a  Jewish  cloth-merchant  in 
Bologna,  who  on  June  23,  1858,  was  taken  with  force  from 
his  parents  by  the  papal  police,  on  orders  from  Padre  Fel- 
letti,  inquisitor-in-chief  at  Bologna,  for  the  reason  that 
he  had  been  surreptitiously  baptized  into  Christianity  by  a 
Roman  Catholic  maid-servant,  and  the  Church  considered 
itself  under  the  obligation  of  protecting  him  against  his 
parents.  The  boy  and  the  parents  were  in  despair,  but 
addressed  themselves  in  vain  to  the  papal  authorities.  The 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  London  presented  a  protest  against 
this  outrage  to  the  English  government,  but  with  no  effect. 
When,  in  1860,  Bologna  was  incorporated  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  Fellctti  was  arrested,  but  the  boy  was  not 
returned. 

Mor'tar- Vessels,  in  the  navy,  are  of  various  kinds. 
The  bomb-ketch  was  of  this  class,  but  is  now  disused. 
Sometimes  steam  vessels  are  employed.  In  the  late  civil 
war  a  class  of  wide,  light-draught  schooners,  carrying 
each  a  15-inch  mortar  and  a  32-pound  rifle  gun,  were  used 
upon  the  lower  Mississippi  River.  Against  Island  No.  10 
mortar-vessels  of  another  class  were  used. 

Mort'gage  [Fr.  mart,  "  dead,"  and  gage,  "  pledge  "], 
in  law.  This  topic  will  be  considered  under  two  principal 
divisions:  I.  Mortgages  of  land;  II.  Mortgages  of  chattels. 
I.  A  mortgage  of  land  is,  when  regular  in  its  form,  a 
conveyance  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the  performance  of  an 
act  at  a  specified  time,  with  a  condition  (see  CON- 
DITION) that  if  the  payment  is  made  or  the  act 
performed  at  the  time  and  in  the  mode  prescribed, 
the  conveyance  shall  be  void.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  payment,  etc.  is  not  made,  the  convey- 
ance, strictly  speaking,  becomes  absolute  in  the 
creditor  or  mortgagee,  or  "  dead  "  (mart)  in  point 
of  law  to  the  debtor  or  mortgagor.  There  was 
a  distinction  taken  from  early  times  between  a 
"living  gage"  o.r  pledge  (civum  vadiiim)  and  a 
"  dead  pledge  (mortuum  vadium).  In  the  first 
case  the  debt  was  to  be  paid  from  the  profits  of 
the  land,  and  the  title  did  not  pass  to  the  credi- 
tor ;  in  the  case  of  the  mortgage  there  was  a  con- 
veyance of  a  defeasible  nature,  but  which  became 
absolute  in  the  mortgagee  if  punctual  perform- 
ance was  not  made.  By  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  the  enforcement  of  the  condition  was  rigor- 
ous if  redemption  was  not  made  on  the  stipulated 
day,  no  matter  how  insignificant  the  debt  might 
be,  or  how  great  might  be  the  value  of  the  mort- 
gaged estate.  It  was  not  until  the  courts  of 
equity  gained  a  strong  foothold  that  any  modi- 
fication of  the  severity  of  this  doctrine  took  place.  This  re- 
sult has  been  regarded  by  a  competent  judge  as  the  most 
splendid  triumph  achieved  by  that  system  of  jurispru- 
dence over  the  harsh  and  forbidding  theories  of  the  early 
common  law.  The  right  of  redemption  has  now  become 
positively  settled,  and  is  regarded  to  be  inherent  in  the 
very  nature  of  a  mortgage.  The  present  theory  in  a  court 
of  equity  is,  that  a  mortgage  is  a  mere  security  for  a  debt, 
and  that,  accordingly,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
creditor  to  obtain  more  than  his  debt  and  interest  from  the 
land  is  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty  (see  PENALTY),  against 
the  effect  of  which  this  court  almost  uniformly  relieves  on 
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payment  of  the  amount  actually  due.  On  this  theory,  the 
debt  is  the  principal  thing,  and  the  land  accessory.  When 
the  debt  is  transferred  the  security  upon  the  land  goes 
with  it,  even  without  special  mention ;  so  when  the  debt  is 
paid  the  mortgage  is  really  extinguished,  though  it  may  in 
form  continue.  A  mortgage  as  thus  explained,  and  being 
regular  in  point  of  form,  has  all  the  requisites  of  a  deed 
or  conveyance  of  land.  It  is  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered. 
There  is  a  clause  of  defeasance  in  the  deed,  or  if  separate 
it  is  executed  with  due  formality.  The  effect  of  the  "de- 
feasance clause  "  is  to  declare  that  if  the  debt  is  punctually 
paid  or  the  act  performed  the  deed  is  void.  There  may, 
however,  be  transactions  of  a  less  formal  character  which 
will  be  construed  as  in  substance  mortgages.  The  deed 
may  be  irregular  or  defective  in  some  respects.  There  may, 
for  instance,  be  no  seal,  or  there  may  be  a  seal  on  the  deed 
and  none  on  the  "defeasance"  when  separate.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  writing  at  all,  and  the  intent  to  mortgage  is 
implied  from  the  nature  of  the  acts  transpiring  between 
the  parties  :  or,  again,  a  debtor  may  have  made  an  ex- 
ecutory agreement  to  give  a  mortgage.  Mortgages  are 
thus  capable  of  division  into  two  great  classes  ;  one  is  for- 
mal, regular,  and  complete;  the  other  is  informal  and  de- 
fective. Those  which  are  executed  in  due  form  are  called 
"legal;"  those  which  are  wanting  in  this  respect  are 
termed  "equitable."  The  leading  instances  of  equitable 
mortgages  are  («)  the  mere  deposit  of  title-deeds  to  se- 
cure a  loan  ;  ('<}  the  lien  of  a  vendor  for  unpaid  purchase- 
money  ;  (•')  agreement  to  mortgage  ;  {*/}  deeds  absolute  in 
form,  but  intended  as  mortgages  ;  (e)  instruments  of  a  de- 
fective and  informal  nature—  t-.ij.  such  as  are  without  seal 
either  upon  the  deed  or  defeasance  ;  (f)  cases  where  the 
property  mortgaged  is  of  an  equitable  nature,  such  a^  cmi 
tracts  to  purcha-c  land.  The  main  importance  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  sorts  of  mortgages  is  in  respect 
to  their  effect  considered  as  an  mcumbrance  upon  the 
land.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule,  when  two  regular  mortgages 
compete  with  each  other  for  priority,  that  the  one  first  in 
order  of  time  is  superior  in  point  of  right.  This  remark 
is  made  without  reference  to  statutes  of  registration  of 
mortgages,  which  may  establish  a  different  rule.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  informal,  defective,  or  "equitable"  mort- 
gage will  give  way  to  a  later  regular  or  "legal  "  mortgage 
under  certain  circumstances.  These  are  when  the  later 
mortgage  is  taken  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  with- 
out notice  of  the  exi-tcnce  of  the  informal  transaction. 
For  example,  if  a  person  should  create  a  mortgage  lien 
upon  his  land  without  writing,  and  by  the  mere  deposit  of 
his  title-deeds  as  a  security  for  a  loan,  it  would  be  valid  as 
between  him  and  the  lender.  It  would,  in  case  of  his 
death,  bind  his  heirs  or  de\  [MM.  It  VOOld  charge  all  pur- 
chasers with  notice.  But  if  any  person  should  by  a  later 
legal  mortgage  acquire  the  title  in  good  faith  and  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  he  would  be  preferred.  Similar 
rules  would  be  applied  in  favor  of  a  subsequent  purchaser 
by  an  absolute  conveyance  as  well  as  by  a  mortgage.  Ref- 
erence should  be  made  to  the  mode  of  establishing  the  fact 
that  11  deed  absolute  on  its  face  was  intended  as  a  mort- 
gage. This  is  allowable  in  courts  of  equity  on  the  general 
ground  that  the  omission  of  the  clause  of  defe;i-aiice  is 
imputablc  to  fraud,  accident,  or  mistake.  The  law  of  some 
States — e.  «/.  New  York — proceeds  on  a  still  more  compre- 
hensive theory,  and  permits  parol  or  oral  evidence  to  be 
offered  for  this  purpose,  wkhout  reference  to  any  element 
of  fraud,  etc.,  and  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  transac- 
tion was  in  fact  the  security  of  a  debt. 

There  usually  accompanies  a  legal  mortgage  a  bond  or 
promissory  note  or  other  promise  to  pay  the  debt.  This 
is  advantageous  to  the  creditor,  since,  if  the  land  does  not 
yield  enough  to  pay  the  debt,  ho  has  a  further  remedy 
upon  the  bond  or  note  for  the  deficiency.  Where  there  is 
no  such  promise  the  mortgagee  is  usually  confined  in  bis 
remedies  to  the  mortgage.  It  is  not  material  which  form 
the  contract  assumes.  Where  no  negotiable  note  is  given, 
the  mortgage,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee  and  as- 
signee, is  subject  to  all  the  defences  which  are  applicable 
to  the  debt,  so  that  if  the  debt  cannot  be  collected  by  rea- 
son of  fraud  or  duress  or  want  of  consideration,  thc'mort- 
gage  cannot  be  enforced.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  accom- 
panies a  negotiable  note  which  is  not  yet  due,  it  is  held  to 
be  the  rule  in  a  number  of  the  States  that  a  transfer  before 
maturity  which  would  preclude  a  defence  to  the  note  will 
have  a  like  effect  upon  the  mortgage.  It  is  a  cardinal  rule 
that  no  agreement  between  the  parties  can  take  away  or 
restrict  the  right  of  redemption.  Such  an  agreement  is  re- 
garded as  a  "penalty,"  and  is  accordingly  inoperative. 
This  rule  does  not  preclude  tin  agreement  that  on  default  of 
payment  of  interest  for  a  specified  timo  the  entire  mort- 
gage, though  not  yet  mature,  shall  become  due.  Such  a 
stipulation  enters  into  the  contract,  and  does  not  curtail 
the  right  of  redemption.  So  an  agreement  made  after  the 


execution  of  the  mortgage  for  a  new  and  sufficient  consid- 
eration that  the  mortgagor  shall  convey  his  interest  to  the 
mortgagee  is  valid,  if  not  under  the  special  eircumstain •>•-• 
of  the  case  unfair  and  oppressive.  It  is  necessary  to  care- 
fully take  a  distinction  between  a  mortgage  and  a  con- 
ditional sale.  In  the  one  there  is  an  inherent  right  to  re- 
deem ;  in  the  other  there  is  not.  By  a  conditional  sale  is 
meant  a  transfer  of  land  upon  a  condition  (sec  CONDITION) 
that  on  the  happening  of  a  specified  event  the  vendor  shall 
have  the  right  of  repurchase.  There  is  no  relation  of 
|  debtor  and  creditor  in  this  case,  and  the  former  owner 
must  comply  strictly  with  the  contract. 

It  is  quite  common  to  insert  in  a  mortgage  a  power  of 
sale  enabling  the  mortgagee  to  sell  in  case  of  default  of 
payment,  and  thus  obtain  the  amount  of  his  claim.  This 
is  deemed  to  be  a  valid  power.  It  does  not  resemble  an 
ordinary  power  of  attorney,  which  is  revocable  in  its  na- 
ture. This  power  is  irrevocable,  being  in  legal  phrase 
"coupled  with  an  interest " — that  is,  the  mortgagee,  having 
an  interest  in  the  property,  has  the  power  conceded  to  him 
as  connected  with  his  inteio-t  in  order  to  make  it  more 
completely  available.  (See  POWKR.)  Should  he  transfer 
or  :i>sign  his  mortgage,  the  power  would  accompany  it. 
When  the  mortgage  is  paid  the  power  is  extinguished.  A 
mortgagee,  though  having  such  a  power  of  sale,  is  not 
obliged  to  resort  to  it.  He  may  "  foreclose  "  in  the  manner 
hereafter  explained,  so  that  the  remedies  become  cumu- 
lative. If  on  the  sale  a  surplus  is  received,  it  belongs  to 
the  mortgagor,  or  if  he  is  then  dead,  it  passes  to  his  heirs 
as  the  proceeds  of  real  estate.  This  power  is  of  an  im- 
portant nature,  and  liable  to  abuse.  To  guard  against 
oppression  it  is  regulated  in  a  number  of  the  States  by 
statute  prescribing  the  mode  of  giving  notice  of  the  fore- 
closure to  the  mortgagor  and  to  incumbrancers,  as  well  as 
of  conducting  the  sale  and  giving  title  to  a  purchaser.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  a  mortgage  should  be  given  directly 
to  a  creditor.  It  may  be  executed  to  some  person  in  trust 
for  him.  This  is  a  very  common  case  in  mortgages  of 
railroad  property.  A  single  mortgage  is  given  to  a  trustee 
to  secure  a  number  of  bonds.  The  mortgagee  is  thus  a 
trustee,  and  the  bondholders  are  cf»ttti  '/if  trustent  (see 
CESTI'I  QTK  TRCST)  or  beneficiaries.  On  foreclosure  the 
trustee  will  hold  any  property  acquired  by  him  in  trust 
for  the  bondholders.  As  between  the  trustee  and  the  debtor 
all  the  ordinary  relations  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee 
would  attach. 

Reference  will  now  be  made  to  the  rights  acquired  by  a 
mortgagee.  In  a  common-law  court  he  is  deemed  to  be  an 
owner  of  the  land  by  a  defeasible  title  until  the  mortgage 
is  due.  After  it  has  matured  his  title  is  absolute,  subject 
of  course  to  the  interference  of  a  court  of  equity.  Confining 
the  attention  for  the  moment  to  the  courts  of  law,  it  may 
bo  affirmed  that,  as  a  strict  legal  rule,  the  mortgagee  may 
exercise  the  ordinary  rights  of  ownership.  He  may,  in 
the  absence  of  statutes  to  the  contrary,  oy  means  of  an 
appropriate  action  after  the  debt  is  due  eject  the  mort- 
gagor and  take  possession  of  the  estate.  He  may  notify 
lessees  whose  estate  has  been  acquired  before  his  own  to 
pay  rout  to  him.  So  he  may  convey  his  interest  to  an- 
other termed  an  assignee,  who  will  stand  in  his  position 
and  possess  his  rights. 

A  court  of  equity,  however,  will  fasten  a  trust  upon  the 
mortgagee  while  thus  exercising  his  legal  right.  For  ex- 
ample, if  ho  should  be  in  possession  of  the  land,  then  called 
a  "  mortgagee  in  possession,"  he  will  be  declared  by  that 
court  as  acting  not  merely  for  himself,  but  as  a  trustee  for 
the  mortgagor  and  subsequent  incuiiihranccrs.  lie  could 
imt.  as  an  absolute  owner  might  do,  wilfully  allow  the 
property  to  lie  idle.  He  would  be  required  to  act  with 
ordinary  diligence  and  prudence.  Should  he  collect  any 
rent,  it  would  be  applied  on  the  mortgage.  After  his  entire 
claim,  including  interest,  is  paid  he  is  a  mere  trustee  for 
the  mortgagor  and  others  interested  in  the  land. 

The  theory  on  which  the  court  of  equity  in  framing  its 
rules  proceeds  is,  that  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor 
exists,  and  that  the  claim  upon  the  land  is  a  mere  security. 
The  mortgage  partakes  of  the  nature  of  that  which  it  ia 
given  to  secure.  When  the  opposing  views  in  the  two 
courts  come  in  conflict,  the  equity  doctrine  modi/fat  that 
which  prevails  in  law. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  readily  be  inferred  that 
the  rules  concerning  mortgages  are  complex  and  difficult 
of  comprehension  in  all  their  branches  to  any  but  profes- 
sional men.  The  decisions  of  the  courts  on  a  cursory  ex- 
amination seem  strangely  conflicting  when  they  may  in 
fact  be  harmonized  by  considering  that  the  subject  is  being 
regarded  either  from  the  law  or  equity  point  of  view. 
Thus,  it  will  be  found  to  be  stated  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  mortgage  ia  a  conveyance;  that  the  title  has  passed  to 
the  mortgagee,  and  on  his  death  descends  to  his  heirs  ;  and 
that  he  can  only  assign  it  by  an  instrument  in  the  nature 
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of  a  conveyance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  with 
equal  positiveness  in  another  set  of  decisions  (equity)  that 
the  mortgage  is  a  mere  attendant  upon  the  debt ;  that  the 
assignment  of  it  carries  the  mortgage  with  it,  oven  without 
special  mention,  us  an  incident;  that  the  debt  and  mort- 
u'iigi1  both  belong,  in  case  of  the  mortgagee's  death,  not  to 
tin-  heirs,  but  to  the  personal  representatives  (executors  or 
administrators).  To  reconcile  these  views  it  has  only  to 
he  siinposed  that  the  equity  theory  fastens  a  trust  upon 
him  who  would  be  deemed  owner  in  a  court  of  law.  For 
example,  a  sale  by  a  mortgagee  to  an  assignee,  though  in 
the  form  of  a  conveyance,  is  accepted  by  him  as  qualified 
by  the  rights  of  the  mortgagor.  So  if  a  mortgagee  dies, 
his  heir,  if  he  takes  the  title,  holds  it  in  truat  for  the  ex- 
ecutors, etc.  In  some  of  the  States,  this  double  view  has 
almost  disappeared,  and  the  equity  rule  has  become  so 
predominant  as  to  substantially  displace  that  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Such  is  the  case  in  New  York  and  California 
and  some  other  States.  These  States  would  hold  that,  for 
nearly  all  purposes,  the  mortgagor  was  owner,  and  the 
mortgagee  had  only  a  lien  for  his  debt.  The  only  way 
that  ho  could  acquire  any  more  than  this  would  be  by 
foreclosure.  He  is  even  prohibited  by  statute  in  New 
York  from  ejecting  the  mortgagor,  except  in  connection 
with  a  foreclosure. 

Something  further  should  be  said  in  respect  to  assign- 
ment. In  the  ordinary  case  of  an  assignment  of  a  debt 
and  a  mortgage  the  rule  of  equity  is  that  the  assignee  must 
abide  by  the  position  of  the  one  of  whom  he  buys.  If  he 
for  any  reason  cannot  enforce  the  claim,  the  assignee  can- 
not. It  is  therefore  a  usual  and  wise  course  before  pur- 
chasing to  inquire  of  the  mortgagor  whether  he  has  any 
defences  to  the  claim.  If  ho  states  that  he  has  not,  and 
the  assignee  purchases  on  the  faith  of  the  statement,  the 
mortgagor  will  be  estopped  from  denying  its  truth.  (See 
ESTOPPEL.)  It  is  judicious,  though  not  necessary,  to  take  the 
statement  in  writing.  After  the  assignment  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  mortgagor,  otherwise  he  will  be  allowed  any 
payment  which  he  may  have  made  to  the  mortgagee  in 
ignorance  of  the  assignment.  There  are  certain  eases  in 
which  a  person  can  compel  an  owner  of  a  mortgage  to 
make  an  assignment  to  him.  An  illustration  is  found  in 
the  case  of  a  first  mortgagee  being  about  to  foreclose,  and  a 
second  desiring  to  take  an  assignment  of  the  prior  claim, 
in  order  to  protect  his  right.  There  are  also  cases  in 
which  a  court  of  equity  will  pay  such  attention  to  the  in- 
tent and  best  interest  of  the  parties  as  to  convert  a  trans- 
action which  is  in  form  a  payment  into  an  equitable  as- 
signment. The  leading  rule  is,  that  if  a  person  whose  duty 
it  is  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  pays  it,  he  cannot  give  the 
transaction  any  other  character  than  that  of  payment ;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  pay  it,  and 
does  so  in  fact,  the  court  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  will,  if  justice  demands  it,  regard  the  formal  payment 
as  in  substance  a  purchase.  It  is  not  necessary  that  an 
assignment  be  absolute.  It  may  be  made  by  way  of  se- 
curity. In  other  words,  an  owner  of  a  mortgage  may  him- 
self mortgage  it.  The  same  trust  relation  will  then  spring 
up  between  the  parties  as  has  been  already  noticed.  If 
such  a  mortgagee  should  foreclose  and  buy  in  the  land,  he 
would  hold  any  surplus  of  value  above  what  might  be 
necessary  to  discharge  his  own  lien  in  trust  for  the  assignor. 

Without  further  treatment  of  the  rights  of  the  mortga- 
gee, reference  may  now  be  made  to  the  estate  of  the  mort- 
gagor. In  this  respect  legal  opinions  are  not  so  divergent. 
It  is  now  agreed  that  for  most  purposes  the  mortgagor  is 
the  owner.  Thus,  when  a  mortgagor  dies  his  estate  de- 
scends to  his  heirs,  and  his  widow  has  dower.  He  can 
only  part  with  his  residuary  interest  by  a  regular  convey- 
ance. So  the  State  treats  him  as  owner  in  laying  taxes 
and  in  taking  possession  of  the  land  under  the  doctrines 
of  eminent  domain.  A  mortgagor  may  carve  out  of  his 
estate  other  mortgages,  which  will  have  priority  (in  the 
absence  of  statutes  requiring  registration)  in  the  order  of 
their  execution. 

The  right  of  redemption  in  the  law  of  mortgages  is  of 
high  consequence,  and  distinguishes  the  transaction  from 
an  absolute  sale.  Not  only  the  mortgagor,  but  every  one 
deriving  an  interest  from  him  subsequent  to  the  mortgage, 
may  "  redeem,"  or,  in  other  words,  may  pay  the  debt  and 
the  interest,  and  thus  be  relieved  from  the  mortgage.  This 
privilege  will  extend  to  a  mere  speculator  who  may  have 
purchased  the  mortgagor's  estate  for  a  nominal  sum  and 
with  a  view  to  redemption.  Among  those  who  have  aright 
to  redeem  may  be  mentioned,  by  way  of  illustration,  subse- 
quent mortgagees  and  judgment  creditors,  heirs,  tenants  by 
the  curtcsy  and  in  dower,  lessees,  and  persons  having  in- 
corporeal interests,  such  as  easements.  One  who  redeems 
must  take  up  the  entire  mortgage.  This  rule  will  be  applied 
to  an  owner  of  a  fractional  interest  in  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion, who  may  then  enforce  against  the  owner  of  other  in- 


terests such  portion  of  his  claim  as  is  equitable  and  just. 
This  right  to  redeem  can  be  barred  by  the  proceeding 
termed  a  '*  foreclosure,"  to  bo  hereafter  explained.  So  the 
right  to  redeem  may  be  lost  where  the  mortgagee  is  in 
possession  by  a  neglect  to  call  him  to  account  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  This  time  is  sometimes  fixed  by 
j  statute;  as,  for  instance,  in  New  York  at  ten  years.  Still, 
even  then,  should  the  mortgagee  by  some  appropriate  act 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  mortgage — as  if,  for  exam- 
ple, ho  should  commence  an  action  to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage— the  right  to  redeem  will  remain. 

Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  grounds  on  which  a  mort- 
gage is  inherently  void,  or,  if  originally  valid,  has  lost  its 
force  and  effect.  A  mortgage  is  void  for  any  of  the  rea- 
sons which  make  contracts  in  general  invalid,  such  as  for 
want  of  consideration,  duress,  fraud,  illegality,  or  the  like. 
In  some  of  the  States  the  act  of  taking  usury  (see  INTER- 
EST and  Usriiy)  makes  a  contract  wholly  void.  It  is  a 
frequent  practice  in  these  eases  for  the  mortgagor  or  other 
person  standing  in  his  place  to  commence  an  action  to  set 
aside  the  invalid  instrument,  as  being  an  apparent  incum- 
brance  upon  the  title  of  the  owner.  Mortgages  having 
once  been  valid  may  become  inoperative  by  reason  of  a 
material  or  fraudulent  alteration  made  by  the  creditor,  or 
by  merger  or  extinguishment,  by  release  or  other  discharge, 
or  by  payment,  or  by  tender,  or  by  lapse  of  time.  One  or  two 
of  these  methods  deserve  explanation.  A  mortgagee's  in- 
terest may  be  merged  or  extinguished  by  an  acquisition 
of  the  interest  of  the  mortgagor.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
same  person  will  not  be  regarded  both  as  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee.  Still,  it  may  be  necessary  in  special  cases  to 
keep  the  two  interests  distinct.  Thus,  if  there  were  a 
series  of  mortgages,  and  the  owner  of  the  first  should  be- 
come possessed  of  the  estate  of  the  mortgagor,  the  extin- 
guishment of  his  mortgage  would  destroy  the  priority  of 
his  lien.  This  result  may  be  prevented  in  a  court  of  equity 
by  sufficient  evidence  of  an  intent  that  there  should  be  no 
merger.  This  might  be  shown  by  a  clause  in  the  convey- 
ance to  the  effect  that  no  merger  should  take  place.  By  a 
release  of  a  mortgage  is  meant  a  discharge  of  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  it  by  the  mortgagee  for  a  consideration.  A 
sealed  instrument  will  suffice,  since  a  seal  imports  a  con- 
sideration. So  there  may  bo  a  release  of  the  lien  of  the 
mortgage  without  discharging  the  debt.  When  no  rights  of 
third  persons  are  affected  there  may  be  a  release  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  premises  without  destroying  the  lien  upon  the 
residue.  Payment  of  the  debt  has  the  effect  of  extinguishing 
the  mortgage.  No  reconveyance  to  the  mortgagor  is  in  gen- 
eral necessary.  In  order  to  remove  from  the  registry  all 
appearance  of  a  claim  upon  the  land  a  written  statement 
in  a  form  prescribed  by  law,  setting  forth  the  fact  of  pay- 
ment, is  taken  from  the  mortgagee.  This  is  also  regis- 
tered. Such  statement  may  be  exacted  by  a  court  of  equity 
should  a  mortgagee  decline  to  give  it.  (See  RECORD  OK 
CONVEYANCES.)  The  tender  of  the  amount  of  the  debt 
upon  the  prescribed  day,  though  unaccepted,  destroys  the 
lien  of  the  mortgage,  though  it  does  not  discharge  the 
debt.  Some  of  the  States  give  the  same  effect  to  an  un- 
accepted tender  made  after  the  mortgage  has  become  due. 
Lapse  of  time,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  may 
lead  to  a  presumption  of  payment,  which  may,  however, 
be  rebutted.  Sometimes  there  is  a  positive  bar  to  any 
claim  by  force  of  the  statute  of  limitations.  (See  LIMIT- 
ATIONS, STATUTE  OF.)  The  debt  may  in  some  instances  be 
barred  by  this  statute  when  the  mortgage  is  not,  as  where 
different  periods  of  time  limit  the  right  to  proceed  upon 
the  debt  and  the  mortgage  respectively.  While  the  debt 
continues  no  change  in  its  form  is  fatal  to  the  mortgage. 
Thus,  if  a  new  note  is  given  in  the  place  of  an  old  one,  or 
the  time  of  payment  is  extended,  the  debt  remaining  un- 
changed, the  mortgage  is  still  in  force. 

On  the  death  of  a  mortgagor  an  important  question  fre- 
quently arises  as  to  the  fund  from  which  satisfaction  of  the 
mortgage  is  to  be  made;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  from  the  real  or  personal  estate.  The 
general  rule  is  that  it  must  be  made  from  the  personal 
property  rather  than  from  the  real  estate,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  personal  estate  was  increased  by  the  money 
obtained  upon  the  loan  for  which  the  mortgage  was  given. 
As  the  real  estate,  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  passes 
to  the  heirs,  and  the  personal  property  to  the  executors  or 
administrators,  the  latter  are  accordingly  primarily  liable 
to  pay  the  debt.  A  result  of  this  rule  is  that  the  heirs  be- 
come "  sureties  "  for  the  executors,  and  if  they  are  made 
to  pay  are  allowed  to  proceed  against  the  personal  prop- 


rty.  This  rule  has  been  changed  by  statute  in  Eng- 
imd  and  in  a  number  of  the  States,  and  the  burden  of 
paying  the  mortgage  cast  primarily  upon  the  heirs.  Un- 
der these  statutes  the  executors  become  sureties  for  the 
heirs.  The  rule  may  be  affected  by  evidence  of  the  intent 
of  the  mortgagor  that  the  burden  of  the  debt  shall  bo  cast 
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on  either  the  ono  or  the  other  portion  of  his  estate.  It  has 
no  application  to  the  case  of  one  who  did  not  himself  bor- 
row the  money,  but  acquired  the  estate  subject  to  the  mort- 
gage, for  in  that  instance  his  successor  takes  the  property 
with  its  burdens. 

Questions  frequently  arise  as  to  the  apportionment  of 
the  burden  of  the  mortgage  among  different  owners.  It 
is  a  general  rule  that  where  a  number  of  owners  of  land 
affected  by  a  single  mortgage  stand  in  the  same  position 
as  to  rights  they  must  bear  its  burden  equally.  Accord- 
ingly, if  one  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  whole,  he  has  a 
right  to  enforce  a  proportionate  part  of  the  mortgage 
agaiust  the  owners  of  the  remaining  lots.  This  case  may 
be  illustrated  in  this  wise:  Suppose  that  there  is  a  mort- 
gage upon  a  farm,  which  is  subsequently  divided  into  vil- 
lage lots,  and  sold  in  such  a  way  to  purchasers  that  one  is 
entitled  to  no  preference  over  another.  In  this  case  every 
purchaser  should  pay  a  proportional  part  of  the  mortgage. 
This  would  be  plain  if  the  lots  were  sold  to  different  per- 
sons contemporaneously.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
had  been  sold  successively  to  purchasers  paying  the  full 
price,  the  earliest  purchasers,  according  to  the  present  pre- 
vailing opinion,  have  a  superior  right  or  "  equity"  to  the 
later  ones.  The  lots  last  sold  would  be  primarily  liable  to 
pay  the  mortgage.  If  a  foreclosure  should  take  place-  nnd 
a  sale  be  had  to  satisfy  the  mortgage,  the  lots  would  be 
sold  in  the  "  inverse  order  of  alienation  " — !.  f.  the  lots 
sold  last  by  the  mortgagor  would  bo  sold  first  ou  the  fore- 
closure to  pay  the  mortgage.  The  result  would  be  that  as 
soon  as  enough  had  been  realized  to  pay  the  mortgage 
further  sales  would  not  take  place,  and  the  lots  first  sold 
by  the  owner  would  accordingly  be  altogether  relieved. 
These  principles  would  not  bo  recognized  in  ease  the 
earlier  purchaser  bought  subject  to  a  portion  of  the  mort- 
gage or  assumed  its  payment.  In  that  case  he  would 
be  obliged  to  bear  the  burden  that  he  had  taken  upon 
himself. 

It  is  proper  to  state  more  comprehensively  the  general 
effect  of  a  purchase  of  land  subject  to  a  mortgage.  There 
are  several  forms  of  expression  used  in  conveyances  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Thus,  one  may  buy"  sub- 
ject to  the  mortgage,"  or  he  may  "assume  its  payment." 
In  the  first  case  he  is  not  personally  chargeable.  The 
land  may  be  taken,  but  he  is  not  required  to  pay  from  his 
own  means.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  "  assumes  the  pay- 
ment" he  becomes  personally  liable.  The  importance  of 
the  distinction  may  be  seen  from  the  following  supposi- 
tion :  If  one  had  bought  "subject  to  a  mortgage,"  ami  the 
land  had  diminished  in  worth,  so  that  its  value  was  greatly 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  debt,  the  land  would  be  relin- 
quished, but  no  further  charge  upon  (lie  purchaser  could 
be  made  ;  if  he  had  "  assumed  the  mortgage,"  he  would  be 
personally  responsible  for  the  deficiency.  These  rules  will 
be  applied  if  the  clauses  referred  to  arc  in  the  purchaser's 
deed,  even  though  he  docs  not  attach  his  signature  to  it. 
He  cannot  take  title  under  the  instrument  without  ac- 
cepting all  its  provisions. 

Whenever  a  person  holding  the  position  of  a  surety  is 
made  to  pay  a  mortgage,  ho  is  entitled  to  stand  in  the 
mortgagee's  place  and  enforce  the  mortgage  for  his  own 
l>cm-lit.  This  is  known  as  the  doctrine  of  subrogation. 
(See  Si'BROOATiox.) 

It  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  matter  of  foreclosure. 
While  the  law  gives  the  mortgagee'  and  his  representa- 
tives the  right  of  redemption,  it  at  the  same  time  seeks 
to  protect  the  creditor  by  giving  him  the  power  to  cut 
off  that  right  by  an  appropriate  legal  proceeding.  If  the 
debtor  does  not  pay  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings, 
his  right  to  redeem  is  for  ever  foreclosed  and  barred. 
The  regular  mode  of  foreclosure  is  by  an  action  or  suit  in 
a  court  of  equity.  The  creditor  commences  his  proceed- 
ings by  making  parties  to  it  all  who  have  a  right  to  re- 
deem. If  any  are  omitted,  the  proceedings  are  ineffectual 
as  far  as  they  are  concerned.  Foreclosure  proceedings 
lead  to  one  of  two  general  results — either  the  land  is  vested 
in  the  mortgagee  (strict  foreclosure),  or  there  is  a  sale,  the 
mortgage  being  paid  from  the  proceeds,  and  the  surplus,  it 
any,  made  over  to  the  persons  having  the  right  to  redeem. 
The  creditor  may  at  his  option  refrain  from  a  foreclosure, 
and  may  collect  his  debt  by  an  ordinary  action.  In  some 
of  the  States  ho  is  allowed  by  statute  in  a  single  action  to 
foreclose  his  mortgage  and  to  have  a  judgment  for  any 
deficiency.  The  subject  is  largely  regulated  by  statute, 
and  is  a  matter  of  detail  which  must  be  examined  in  the 
books  of  practice  in  the  respective  States.  After  fore- 
closure the  title  vests  absolutely  in  the  mortgagor  or  pur- 
chaser as  the  case  may  be.  There  may  also  be  a  fore- 
closure under  a  power  of  sale.  (See  POWER.)  There  are 
also  special  statutory  modes  adopted  in  some  of  the  State-. 
(For  further  information  on  the  general  subject  see  Powell 
on  Mortgages,  notei  by  Coventry  and  Rand ;  Milliard  on 


do.;  Fisher  on  do.;  Washburn  on  Heal  Property;  Kent's 
('iiniini-iititrici,  title  Mortyar/ex.) 

II.  Ckntlcl  Mortgage*. — This  subject  has  assumed  much 
importance  in  modern  times,  though  scarcely  receiving 
any  attention  in  the  earlier  lawbooks.  A  mortgage  of  an 
item  of  personal  property  or  chattel  is  in  law  a  conditional 
sale.  It  differs  from  a  pawn  or  pledge  in  the  fact  that  the 
latter  is  a  bailment  (see  BAILMENT),  the  ownership  remain- 
ing still  in  the  bailor.  If  the  debt  is  not  paid  on  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  title  to  the  mortgaged  chattel  becomes,  in 
the  view  of  a  court  of  law,  absolute  in  the  mortgagee.  Still, 
even  in  that  case  a  court  of  equity  may  interfere  and  en- 
force in  favor  of  the  mortgagor  an  "  equity  of  redemption." 
Before  the  debt  secured  by  the  mortgage  is  due  there  is  a 
legal  interest  still  remaining  in  the  mortgagor,  which  may 
be  seized  by  a  sheriff  on  an  execution  against  him,  and 
sold  to  pay  his  other  debts.  After  the  mortgage  is  due  this 
is  no  longer  true.  Special  clauses  are  frequently  found  in 
mortgage  deeds  giving  the  creditor  the  right  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  property  before  the  debt  is  matured,  and  re- 
tain it  as  a  security  for  his  debt.  Such  a  clause  would  enable 
tlie  mortgagee  to  displace  the  right  of  the  sheriff  to  take  the 
property  for  other  debts. 

There  is  not  a  little  danger  that  chattel  mortgages  may 
bo  resorted  to  by  unscrupulous  debtors  as  a  mere  pretext, 
and  with  a  view  to  withdraw  their  property  from  the  reach 
of  their  creditors.  Such  an  act  of  withdrawal  would  be 
regarded  as  a  fraud  upon  the  creditors,  and  might,  at  their 
instance,  be  declared  void.  To  ensure  publicity  in  this 
class  of  cases  it  is  provided  by  legislation  in  a  number  of 
the  States  that  the  mortgage,  when  there  is  no  change  of 
possession,  shall  be  tiled  iu  some  public  office.  A  failure  to 
comply  with  this  regulation  would  usually  make  the  trans- 
action void  as  to  creditors  and  as  to  purchasers  in  good 
faith  from  the  mortgagor,  though  the  mortgage  would  still 
be  binding  as  to  the  original  parties  ami  as  to  purchasers 
with  notice  of  all  the  facts.  It  is  in  some  instances  further 
provided  that  if  the  debt  secured  1>\-  the  mortgage  duly  tiled 
is  not  paid  within  a  brief  period  (e.  y,  a  year),  there  shall 
be  a  public  declaration  tiled  by  the  mortgagee  in  the  same 
office  of  the  continuance  of  the  indebtedness.  A  non-com- 
pliance \vith  this  icgiilat  ion  is  visited  with  similar  penalties. 

Independently  of  such  regulations,  the  fact  that  the 
mortgaged  goods  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  mort- 
Lp:n">r  is  a  circumstance  indicative  of  fraud  upon  creditors, 
and  requiring  explanation.  It  is  a  rule  in  the  law  of  sales 
of  chattels,  including  mortgages  (see  SALE),  that  the  reten- 
tion of  possession  by  the  seller  is  a  badge  of  fraud.  The 
presumption  thus  created  may.  according  to  prevailing 
law.  though  with  some  diversity  of  opinion,  be  explained, 
and  tin-  pnsse^ion  lie  shown  as  a  question  of  fact  to  rest 
upon  grounds  consistent  with  good  faith.  If  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  is  given,  the  presumption  becomes  con- 
clusive. It  would  be  evidence  of  fraud  sufficient  to  avoid 
the  mortgage  as  to  other  creditors  if  its  terms  permit  the 
mortgagor  to  sell  the  goods  as  his  own,  and  appropriate 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  his  own  use,  without  account- 
ing to  the  mortgagee.  The  true  theory  of  the  transaction 
where  the  mortgagor  remains  in  p<>.--es-iim.  and  is  per- 
mitted to  sell,  is  that  the  sales,  lifter  deducting  expense*, 
arc  to  In-  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt:  and  no 
other  doctrine  is  consistent  with  the  protection  and  the 
due  enforcement  of  the  claims  of  other  creditors. 

If  the  mortgage  be  valid,  and  be  not  paid  at  the  ap- 
pointed day.  the  remedy  (if  the  mortgagee  to  cut  off  the 
I  right  of  redemption  is  to  foreclose  by  an  action  in  equity. 
So  he  may  sell  under  a  power  of  sale,  giving  due  notice  to 
the  debtor  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale,  and  holding  him- 
sdf  accountable  to  the  mortgagor  for  any  surplus  reali/ed 
above  the  amount  of  bis  claim.  (The  subject  may  be 
further  pursued  in  the  works  on  mortgages  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  in  the  statutes  of  the  respective  States  and 
in  the  reports.)  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Mortier'  (EDWARD  ADOI.PHE  CASIMIU  JOSKI-IIU),  duke 
of  Treviso.  marshal  of  France,  b.  at  Cateau-Cambresis.  in 
the  department  of  Nord,  Feb.  13,  1768  ;  received  a  mer- 
cantile education,  but  entered  the  army  in  1791  ;  was  made 
a  general  of  division  in  17!>"  and  marshal  in  1SD4;  fought 
with  distinction  in  Germany.  Spain,  and  Russia:  was  made 
duke  of  Treviso  after  the  battle  of  Friedland  1SHS,  and  a 
peer  of  France  during  the  first  Restoration  ;  accompanied 
Louis  XVIII.  across  the  frontier,  but  returned  to  Na- 
poleon during  the  Hundred  Days:  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fifteenth  military  division  after  the  second 
Restoration;  went  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  in 
1831 ;  took  charge  of  the  ministry  of  war  for  a  short  time 
in  is:!4,  and  was  killed  by  Fieschi's  "infernal  machine" 
on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple  July  28,  1835. 

Mortification.    See  GANGRENE,  by  EDWARD  J.  BER- 
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Mor'ttmer  (ROGER),  earl  of  March,  baron  of  Wigmore, 
b.  on  the  Welsh  frontier  about  1287  ;  became  a  ward  «f 
Piers  (Javcston  1303 :  was  knighted,  and  served  under  Ed- 
ward I.  in  the  Scottish  war  1306-07  ;  was  employed  in  high 
offices  under  Edward  II.  in  Scotland  and  France;  waa 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  1317;  joined  the  earl  of  Lan- 
caster in  his  rebellion  against  the  king's  favorites  1320 ; 
was  raptured  at  the  battle  of  Boroughbridge  1322,  and 
imprisoned  in  tho  Tower;  escaped  to  France  by  the  con- 
nivance of  Queen  Isabella;  entered  the  service  of  King 
Charles  IV.  of  France,  then  at  war  with  England ;  met 
Isabella  at  her  brother's  court  at  Paris  1325;  became  her 
paramour;  plotted  with  her  against  her  husband;  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  young  prince  Edward,  heir  to 
the  throne;  received  aid  from  the  count  of  Hainault; 
landed  with  Isabella  at  Orwell  Sept.  24,  132P> ;  was  joined 
by  the  great  nobles;  deposed  Edward  II.  Jan.,  1327;  pro- 
claimed the  young  prince  as  king  (Edward  III.);  ruled 
the  kingdom  in  his  name ;  was  created  earl  of  March  and 
obtained  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Despencers ;  mur- 
dered the  deposed  king  at  Berkeley  (Jastle  Sept.  21,  1327; 
executed  the  earl  of  Kent  1329;  offended  the  people,  the 
nobles,  and  the  king  by  his  cruelty  and  arrogance ;  was 
sei/.ed  by  the  king  and  Lord  Montacute  at  Nottingham 
Castle;  attainted  by  a  new  Parliament  called  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  was  hung  at  Tyburn  Nov.  29, 1330.  His  attainder 
was  reversed  as  illegal  in  1354,  and  the  title  and  estates 
restored  to  his  grandson,  who  by  alliance  with  the  royal 
family  was  ancestor  of  the  Tudor  and  all  later  sovereigns 
of  England. 

IHort'main  [Fr.  mart,  "  dead,"  and  main,  "  hand ;"  Lat. 
ntortun  manna],  in  law.  I.  General  Historical  Sketch. — In 
its  widest  signification  this  term  may  be  used  to  describe 
any  property  the  owners  of  which  do  not  change,  and 
which  does  not  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  sale  or  by  in- 
heritance. The  word,  however,  is  generally  employed  in 
a  narrower  sense,  and  is  applied  solely  to  lands  of  the 
Church,  of  religious  corporations,  and  pious  foundations. 
The  expression  mantis  morttta  (Fr.  moi-t-ntain,  "dead 
hand  "),  which  occurs  in  public  documents  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  is  derived  either  from  the 
fact  that  land  owned  in  this  manner  was  inalienable,  and 
was  therefore  figuratively  spoken  of  as  being  in  '•  dead 
hands,"  or,  which  is  by  far  the  more  plausible  derivation, 
from  the  fact  that  persons  who  became  members  of  re- 
ligious corporations  and  ecclesiastical  communities  were 
civilly  dead — that  is,  were  regarded  in  the  law  as  dead,  so 
that  property  held  by  them  was  literally  in  dead  hands. 
The  amount  of  the  lands  which  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  centuries  immediately  succeeding  thereto  were 
possessed  by  ecclesiastical  proprietors,  by  churches,  cathe- 
drals, chapters,  abbeys,  convents,  and  every  other  species 
of  religious  corporation,  and  which  wore  thus  mortmain, 
throughout  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  was  enormous.  The 
influence  of  the  Church  was  constantly  exerted  to  procure 
additional  gifts  from  the  laity,  and  its  policy  permitted 
no  alienation  of  what  had  once  been  obtained.  This  vast 
accumulation  was  both  a  political  and  an  economical  evil, 
and  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities as  soon  as  the  true  relations  of  the  government 
with  the  state  and  the  Church  came  to  be  even  partially 
understood.  It  was  justly  regarded  as  detrimental  to  the 
prosperity  of  any  country  in  which  it  existed ;  it  arrested 
the  progress  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  caused 
the  smallest  amount  of  productions  to  be  obtained  from 
cultivating  the  soil ;  it  prevented  the  free  interchange  and 
diffusion  of  property ;  it  diminished  tho  public  revenue  ; 
it  perverted  the  religious  sentiment  by  fostering  the  belief 
that  sins  could  bo  atoned  by  gifts  to  the  Church;  it  under- 
mined the  self-respect  and  self-reliance  of  the  people  by 
multiplying  charitable  institutions,  which  maintained  mul- 
titudes of  able-bodied  men  in  idleness.  From  considera- 
tions of  policy,  therefore,  political  as  well  as  economical, 
the  governments  of  all  countries  at  an  early  day  resorted 
to  measures  against  mortmain  which  were  both  repressive 
and  preventive.  The  first  of  these  legislative  measures 
subsequent  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Roman  empire 
was  by  the  emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  by  an  edict 
in  1158  prohibited  the  transfer  of  fiefs  to  the  Church  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  superior  lord,  and  the  same  was 
enacted  by  Louis  IX.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROV. 

II.  Mortmain  Law  in  England  and  the  U.  S. — In  England 
there  has  a  policy  prevailed  from  an  early  period  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  appropriation  of  lands  by  corporations.  This 
policy  grew  mainly  out  of  feudal  considerations.  It  was 
a  rule  of  the  feudal  law  that  when  an  owner  of  land  died 
his  heirs  should  pay  a  fine  called  a  "relief"  to  the  feudal 
lord  as  an  equivalent  for  taking  possession  of  the  estate. 
No  such  fine  could  be  exacted  from  a  corporation  on  ac- 
count of  its  perpetuity.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  as 
a  prerequisite  to  an  indefeasible  title  corporations  should 


obtain  a  license  from  the  king  or  other  feudal  lord ;  on 
granting  this  license  a  sufficient  fee  could  be  required. 
Although  "  religious  houses"  were  made  prominent  in  tho 
jin-Hinble  to  the  mortmain  acts,  yet  the  prohibitions  were 
levelled  against  all  indiscriminately,  except  that  in  Mni/nn 
f'h<u-t'i,  '.I  Ih-nry  III.  c.  36,  which  was  directed  only  to  re- 
ligious houses.  This  provision  in  the  Great  Charter  ha\  ing 
been  evaded,  and  being  too  narrow  in  its  terms,  a  later 
statute  (7  Edw.  I.,  A.  i>.  1279)  provided  that  no  person, 
religious  or  other,  should  buy  or  sell  any  lands,  etc.,  or  re- 
ceive them  by  reason  of  any  title,  so  that  they  should  come 
into  mortmain.  If  this  direction  was  transgressed,  the 
chief  feudal  lord  might  within  a  specified  time  enter  upon 
tho  land  so  held  in  mortmain,  and  if  he  neglected  to  do  so 
the  king  might  take  the  land.  This  statute  was  levelled 
at  all  corporations,  whether  religious  or  secular,  and  did 
not  impair  the  capacity  of  the  corporation  to  lake  the  land, 
but  only  prevented  it  from  Jioldhnj  in  case  the  chief  lord  or 
king  determined  to  exact  a  forfeiture.  Similar  provisions 
were  applied  by  another  statute  passed  in  the  same  reign 
to  collusive  suits  or  actions  which  had  been  resorted  to  by 
way  of  evasion  as  a  mode  of  passing  title  to  corporations. 

The  effect  of  these  acts  was  evaded  by  ecclesiastics  and 
others  by  resorting  to  the  doctrines  of  uses,  introduced 
from  the  civil  law  into  the  common  law  of  England.  In- 
stead of  conveying  land  directly  to  the  corporation,  it  bo- 
came  the  practice  to  vest  the  title  in  some  individual, 
who  was  directed  to  hold  it  to  the  use  of,  or  in  trust  for, 
tho  corporation.  The  courts  paid  no  attention  to  this  di- 
rection, as  they  regarded  the  so-called  "use"  as  wholly  in- 
operative and  void ;  courts  of  equity,  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  use  as 
affecting  the  conscience  of  the  legal  owner,  and  directed 
him  to  appropriate  the  rents  and  profits  in  the  mode 
pointed  out  by  his  grantor.  To  meet  this  device  an  im- 
portant statute  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
(A.  D.  1391,  15  Rich.  II.,  2  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  pp.  78- 
80).  The  provisions  of  this  act  so  clearly  show  the  scope 
of  the  so-called  "  mortmain  acts,"  and  their  application  to 
all  corporations,  that  they  will  be  stated  at  some  length. 
The  preamble  recites  the  abuse  that  had  come  to  prevail, 
and  that  of  late,  by  subtile  imagination  and  by  art  and 
engine,  religious  persons  had  entered  into  lands  adjoining 
to  the  churches,  and  by  sufferance  of  the  tenants  and  by 
bulls  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  dedicated  and  hallowed 
the  same,  and  "  did  make  continually  parochial  burying 
without  license  of  the  king  and  of  the  chief  lords."  It  waa 
then  provided  that  all  who  had  become  possessed  of  lands 
to  the  use  of  religious  people  should  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
amortise  them  before  a  specified  time  by  the  license  of  the 
king  and  the  feudal  lords,  or  else  convey  them  to  some 
other  use.  For  the  future  it  was  established  that  no  such 
purchase  be  made  either  for  the  use  of  religious  persons  or 
for  guilds  or  fraternities,  and  that  "cities,  boroughs,  etc. 
which  have  a  perpetual  commonalty  be  as  perpetual  as 
people  of  religion,  and  that  from  henceforth  they  shall  not 
purchase  to  them  and  to  their  commons  upon  pains  con- 
tained in  the  statute  De  reliyiosis"  (7  Edw.  I.,  before 
cited). 

These  expressions  make  it  entirely  plain  that  all  cor- 
porations need  the  king's  license  to  make  a  good  title,  but 
that  any  estate  which  they  may  acquire  vests  in  them  un- 
til it  is  withdrawn  by  legal  proceedings  attendant  upon  a 
forfeiture.  An  accurate  writer,  Mr.  Shelford,  says :  "  Not- 
withstanding this  statute,  grants  to  corporations,  without 
any  license  in  mortmain,  are  good  for  the  purpose  of  vest- 
ing the  land  in  tho  grantees,  for  corporations  without  such 
license  have  capacity  to  take,  but  not  to  retain."  (See  also 
the  remarks  of  Wayne,  J.,  in  the  ease  of  Perin  v.  Carey, 
24  Howard's  U.  S.  Reports,  498  (A.  D.  I860).) 

Where  the  case  is  one  of  a  devise  to  a  corporation  a  dif- 
ferent rule  prevails.  The  provision  is  by  the  common  law 
wholly  void,  since  no  devise  of  land  can  be  made  even  to 
a  natural  person.  Nor  is  the  matter  helped  by  the  statute 
of  wills  (32  Hen.  VIII.),  as  bodies  politic  and  corporate 
are  excepted  from  its  operation.  A  question,  however, 
arose  after  tho  adoption  of  the  famous  statute  (43  Eliz.  c. 
4)  known  as  the  "  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses,"  whether  it  was 
not  applicable  to  corporations,  and  would  allow  them  to  take 
the  use  of  land  by  will,  though  they  were  debarred  from  tak- 
ing the  land  itself.  In  fact,  the  question  was  still  broader, 
and  involved  the  inquiry  whether  even  before  this  statute  a 
court  of  chancery  would  not  sustain  in  some  form  a  devise  to 
a  corporation  for  a  charitable  purpose,  though  it  had  no  ca- 
pacity to  take  the  title  itself  by  will.  The  correct  view  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  though  a  devise  is  made  to  a  corporation 
unable  to  take  real  estate  for  a  charitable  use,  the  land 
itself  is,  by  general  principles  of  law,  bound  by  tho  trust, 
which  the  court  of  chancery  will  carry  out.  This  result  was 
more  fully  recognized  after  the  enactment  of  the  statute 
already  referred  to,  but  was  not  created  by  it.  During  the 
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reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  owing  to  some  statutes  growing  out  of 
the  religious  reformation,  a  distinction  was  taken  between 
"  superstitious  "  uses  and  those  which  were  deemed  to  be 
truly  charitable.  The  former  were  such  as  were  supposed  to 
bo  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  statutes  and  in  opposition 
to  the  state  religion,  and  were  declared  void.  This  sub- 
ject is  only  incidentally  related  to  corporation  law,  for 
the  test  whether  a  use  is  charitable  or  superstitious 
is  the  same  whether  the  title  to  the  land  is  vested  in 
a  corporation  or  an  individual  trustee.  This  subject  will 
be  more  fully  considered  under  the  topic  of  TRUST  (which 
see).  An  important  statute  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  sometimes  erroneously  termed  a  "mortmain 
act,"  which  was  really  levelled  at  charitable  uses  created 
by  will.  It  was  a  special  law  against  "improvident  alien- 
ations or  dispositions  made  by  languishing  or  dying  per- 
sons, or  by  other  persons,  to  uses  called  charitable  uses,  to 
take  place  after  their  deaths,  to  the  disherison  of  their 
lawful  heirs."  The  statute  simply  provides  that  no  lands 
or  tenements  shall  be  conveyed  to  any  person  or  persons 
unless  by  deed  executed  at  least  twelve  months  before  the 
dentil  of  the  grantor.  It  has  no  relation  to  a  mortmain 
act,  which  is  aimed  solely  at  corporations.  It  permits  the 
charitable  direction  by  deed,  complying  with  the  statute, 
but  does  not  allow  it  by  will.  It  makes  the  use  void,  while 
the  mortmain  acts  vest  the  property  in  the  corporation 
until  forfeiture. 

In  the  U.  S.  there  are  no  strict  mortmain  acts,  except  in 
one  or  two  of  the  States.  Corporations  are  generally  al- 
lowed to  take  conveyance  of  land  for  such  purjmses  us  may 
be  necessary.  Sometimes  the  value  of  the  land  which  they 
may  acquire  is  limited.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  value  is  ex- 
ceeded, they  still  hold  the  land  by  a  defeasible  title  until 
there  is  a  forfeiture  by  appropriate  legal  proceedings  «n 
the  part  of  the  State.  If  the  value  is  not  exceeded  at  the 
time  of  acquisition,  and  there  is  a  subsequent  incrca-c, 
there  is  no  ground  of  forfeiture.  Ordinary  or  business  cor- 
porations cannot  take  land  by  devise;  charitable  corpora- 
tions are  usually  allowed  to  take  it  both  by  deed  and  by 
will.  In  a  few  of  the  States  there  arc  statutes  restricting 
the  creation  of  charitable  uses  by  will  somewhat  resem- 
bling  the  Knglish  statute  of  9  Oeo.  II.  Thus,  it  was  pro- 
vided  in  New  York  in  1860  that  no  testator  leaving  a  wife, 
child,  or  parent  shnuld  dm  ise  or  bequeath  to  a  charitable 
institution  or  association  more  than  one-half  of  his  prop- 
erty, deducting  his  debts.  If  the  devise  exceeds  one-half 
of  his  estate,  it  is  valid  to  that  extent.  (Consult  Shelfnrd 
on  Mortmain;  Boyle  on  Charitable  Uxet;  Duke  on  do.;  Tu- 
dor on  do. ;  and  see  the  article  on  TRUST.)  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

>l or'lttn,  county  of  Central  Dakota.  It  is  bounded  E. 
by  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  mostly  rolling,  ami  scantily 
supplied  with  timber.  It  is  watered  by  Cannon  Ball  and 
Heart  rivers. 

M  01 1  on,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tazewell  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  1'ekin  and  South-western  K.  R.  Pop.  1228. 

Morton,  post-v.  of  Scott  I'D..  Miss.,  on  the  Vicksburg 
and  Meridian  R.  R.,  79  miles  E.  of  Vicksburg. 
Morton,  tp.  of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  794. 
Morton  (CHARLES'),  b.  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1626; 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow  ;  was  at  first 
a  royalist,  but  subsequently  a  Puritan  ;  was  minister  at 
Blissland,  Cornwall,  until  ejected  iu  1662  for  nonconform- 
ity :  established  an  academy  at  Newington  Green,  near 
London,  where  Daniel  Urine  was  one  of  his  pupils;  «ru 
subjected  to  such  annoyances  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
that  he  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  July.  Ifist'i,  with  his 
pupil,  the  future  historian,  Samuel  Penhallow ;  was  min- 
ister of  Charlestown  from  November  of  that  year  until  his 
death,  Apr.  11.  HHIS.  He  was  also  vice-president  of  Har- 
vard College;  author  of  a  KyHtnn  <>f  L»<i'u\  long  in  use  in 
that  institution,  and  of  several  scientific  works,  published 
in  England. 

Morton  (GEORGK),  b.  at  York,  England,  about  1585; 
became  a  Puritan,  and  with  a  brother.  Thomas,  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  Pilgrims  who  settled  at  Lcvdrn. 
Holland;  married  there  in  1012;  remained  as  the  aircnt 
of  the  Pilgrims  in  London  1620  ;  came  to  Plymouth.  Mass., 
in  the  Ann  1623,  bringing  a  reinforcement  and  supplies  to 
the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower;  returned  to  England  some 
years  later,  and  d.  in  the  N.  of  England.  He  was  the 
editor  of  the  first  book  published  in  England  which  gave 
an  account  of  the  planting  of  Plymouth  colony,  the  work 
known  as  Mourt't  Urlniion  (1622),  of  which  the  best  edition 
is  that  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter  (Boston,  1865). 

Morton  (HKXRY),  PH.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  Dec.  11, 
ls:;r>;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1857, 
about  which  time  he  prepared  for  the  Philomathean  Soci- 
ety of  that  institution  a  translation  of  the  hieroglyphic  in- 
scription of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  and  executed  on  stone  the 


drawings  which  accompanied  its  publication  (1858),  made 
by  a  committee  consisting,  besides  himself,  of  Messrs.  C.  K. 
Hale  and  8.  Huntington  Jones.  Hepursued  the  study  of  law 
in  Philadelphia  for  nearly  two  years,  when  his  growing  pre- 
dilection for  physical  and  for  chemical  science  induced  him 
to  give  them  his  entire  attention.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Philadelphia  Dental  College  :  be- 
came in  1864  resident  secretary  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  April  of  that  year  began  the  de- 
livery in  the  Academy  of  Music  of  Philadelphia  of  a  course 
of  sixteen  lectures  on  light,  which  excited  great  attention 
both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe,  on  account  of  the  origin- 
ality and  brilliancy  of  their  experimental  illustrations  (see 
Leu  Mondcs,  vols.  xviii.  scq.},  so  that  several  of  them  were 
repeated  forthe  accommodation  of  vast  audiences.  In  1867, 
Prof.  Morton  became  editor  of  the  Journal u£  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  during  the  academic  year  18(i7-OS  filled  tem- 
porarily the  chair  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1869  he  organized  the 
photographic  parties  sent  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse  of 
Aug.  7,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jiautical  Almanac  ofliee, 
having  under  his  direction  the  three  parties  stationed  at 

I  Burlington,  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  Ottumwa,  la.  (See  Journal 
«f'  l-'i-n nl.-lin  Jn.-titutet  vol.  Iviii.)  In  1869  he  was  elected 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1870  was  appointed  president  of  the  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  then  just  founded  by 
a  bequest  of  the  late  Edwin  A.  Stevens  of  that  place.  This 

!  institution,  which  is  a  school  of  mechanical  engineering, 
has  under  the  management  of  Pres.  Morton  achieved  a  high 
reputation,  both  for  the  instruction  therein  given  and  for 
tin- great  number  of  scientific  investigations  conducted  and 
published  by  members  of  the  faculty.  Pres.  Morton  has 
published  a  number  of  scientific  papers  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  the  Ckemtcai  A'-^-x,  and  the  /VnVo- 
Htifilu'rtit  Mai/axine,  several  of  which  have  been  republished 
in  the  French  Monitritr  ,\'<-i,nti[/i>/tir.  Among  them  may  be 
noted  those  On  the  Gijfard  Injector,  On  th>:  ltri<jht  l.tnc  be- 
>/>»ul  thf  Moon's  Edyein  Partial  Phase-Eclipse  rhotografJu 
(copied  in  Comjtte*  Hendiu  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, vol.  Ixiv.),  On  the  Fluorescent  Relations  of  Anthra- 
cene and  Vhry8Of/ent  I)o.  of  &HM  Solid  By drocorbont found 
in  /''//•»/>  inn  /JtHfittatr-fi,  I)».  of  Pyrene  and  Chrt/vcne,  On 
Tkalleiic,  a  S»U<I  Hydrocarbon  ]n'<tdv<-td  in  the  Zwtrvetfw 
Uixti/lntioii  <>/  If><f,-i/  I'flroft'iim  OU»,  On  the  //<mc  Halt*  of 
Uranium.  On  tin-  rtttor«M*fi4  and  Abtorptwm  X/>«-tra  of 
(', -iniiiun  ,\'<iftn,  the  l;it tor  comprising  seven  papers  pre- 
pared in  conjunction  with  Dr.  II.  C.  Bolton  (  (,'hnmical  *\>  "•*, 
vol.  xxviii.,  1873;  Monitcur  8ci<  rtt(/i>(U*-t  vols.  xv.  and  xvi.). 
Morton  (JACKSON),  b.  in  Virginia  about  1810 ;  removed 
to  Florida  a  few  years  after  its  annexation  ;  became  an  ex- 
tensive manufacturer;  was  U.  S.  Senator  IS-I'.)- 55,  and  a 
nii'iiiber  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States.  To 
him  the  country  was  indebted  for  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Buckingham  Smith  to  an  official  post  in  Spain,  which 
rr-ulted  in  the  acquisition  and  publication  of  a  valuable 
series  of  manuscripts  illustrating  the  Spanish  history  of 
Florida  and  Louisiana. 

Morton  {.).\MI:S  Douglas),  Forum  EARL  OF,  regent 
of  Scotland,  b.  at  Dalkcith  in  1530,  waa  a  younger  son  of 
the  great  family  of  Angus;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  and 
o,-tatrs  of  Morton  in  right  of  his  wife  1553  ;  was  a  lord  of 
the  Congregation  1557;  became  privy  councilfor  1561, lord 
high  chancellor  15113;  was  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
Ki//,io  i;»r.f>;  v.-rapcd  to  England,  but  was  soon  pard"iu-d 
and  returned;  was  cognizant  of  the  plot  against  Darnley, 
but  refused  to  join  it,  1567;  reappointed  chancellor  and 
made  lord  high  admiral  1 56S ;  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
at  the  conferences  of  York  1568;  succeeded  Lennox  as 
regent  Nov.  24,  1572;  resigned  and  retired  to  Lochleven 
Castle  Sept.  12,  1577;  recovered  his  authority  soon  after- 
wards; was  overthrown  by  the  influence  of  the  new  myal 
favorites,  Esme  and  Jami-*  Stewart;  tried  and  convicted 
of  participation  in  the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  executed 
at  Edinburgh  June  3,  1581. 

Morton  (JAMES  ST.  CLAIR),  b.  in  Philadelphia  in  1829; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  1851  ;  entered 
the  engineer  corps  of  the  army,  and  rose  to  be  major  of  en- 
gineers in  July,  1863 ;  served  as  assistant  engineer  on  the 
defences  of  Charleston.  S.  C.,  and  of  Fort  Delaware;  in 
1855  was  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West  Point, 
then  engineer  of  the  third  lighthouse  district,  and  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  the  Potomac  aqueduct;  led  the  Chiri- 
qui  expedition.  Central  America,  in  1860,  on  his  return 
resumed  charge  of  the  Potomac  waterworks,  and  sub- 
sequently superintended  the  fortifications  on  the  Tortugas ; 
in  May.  1862.  reported  to  Gen.  Buell  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Array  of  the  Ohio ;  in  Oct.,  1862,  was  chief  engineer  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland ;  commanded  the  pioneer 
bridge-brigade  of  that  army,  and  became  brigadier-general 
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of  volunteers,  dating  from  Nov.  29,  1862;  constructed  the 
intrcncliments  about  Murfreesboro' :  took  part  in  the  rap- 
ture nf  Chattanooga;  was  wounded  nt  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauKa.  and  superintended  the  engineering  operations  at 
Chattanooga, under  Gen.  Rosecrans  :  in  Nov..  1  si;:;,  returned 
t»  (lit;  corps  of  engineers;  in  the  Richmond  campaign  of 
1SIH  served  as  chief  engineer  of  the  'Jth  army  corps,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  North  Anna,  Tolopotomy, 
Hcthcsda  Chnroh,  and  assault  of  Petersburg.  Va.,  where  he 
was  killed  while  leading  the  attack,  June  17,  1804.  Among 
his  productions  lire  -In  Kssiiy  mi  Instrnrtinn  in  Knijim:  rni'i 
( is.'iiii.  .l/i  /i««.i.y  on  it  New  System  of  t'lirtifn-atioas  (1857), 
A  Memoir  OH  American  Fortifications,  etc.  (-1.  (.'.  SIMMONS. 

Morton  (Archbishop  Jons),  CARDINAL,  b.  at  Bere, 
Dorsetshire,  England,  in  1410;  educated  at  Cerne  Abbey 
and  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  became  principal  of  Peck- 
Hater  Inn,  now  Christ  Church  ;  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Towton,  and  escaped  with  Queen  Margaret  to  Flanders; 
attainted  of  high  treason  1461;  pardoned  and  attainder 
reversed  1  171;  made  master  of  the  rolls  147L",  archdeacon 
of  Winchester  1474;  appointed  by  Edward  IV.  ambassador 
to  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  France ;  bishop 
of  Ely  and  lord  chancellor  147* :  imprisoned  by  Richard 
III.  14S:i,  but  escaped  to  the  earl  of  Richmond  in  Flan- 
ders; was  made  privy  councillor  by  Henry  VII.  1485, 
lord  chancellor  1486,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
July  of  the  same  year ;  was  made  cardinal  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.  1493;  and  d.  at  Knoll,  Kent,  Sept.  13,  1500. 
The  union  of  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York  by  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  work  of  Morton,  who  was 
also  noted  as  the  early  friend  and  patron  of  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

Morton  (JOHN),  b.  at  Ridley,  Pa.,  in  1724;  was  many 
vears  in  public  life;  Speaker  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  1772-75;  was  sent  in  1765  to  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress;  was  high  sheriff  1760-70,  and  became  a  judge 
in  the  provincial  courts ;  was  an  active  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  1774^76;  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. D.  Apr.,  1777. 

Morton  (MARCUS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Freetown,  Mass.,  Feb. 
19,  1784  ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1804:  became  a 
lawyer;  clerk  of  the  Massachusetts  senate  1811;  M.  C. 
1817-21;  a  State  councilman  1823;  lieutenant-governor 
1824:  a  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court  1825-39;  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts  1840  and  1843:  collector  of  the  port 
of  Boston  1845-48.  D.  at  Taunton  Feb.  5,  1864. 

Morton  (NATHANIEL),  son  of  George,  b.  at  Leyden, 
Holland,  in  1613  ;  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  on  the  Ann  in  July,  1623;  after  his  father's  death 
was  taken  into  the  family  of  Gov.  Bradford,  whose  wife 
was  his  mother's  sister;  early  became  assistant  to  his 
uncle  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  by  annual 
popular  election  was  secretary  of  the  colony  from  Dec.  7, 
1647,  until  his  death  at  Plymouth,  June  29, 1685.  Almost 
all  the  records  of  Plymouth  colony  during  the  seventeenth 
century  (published  by  the  government  of  Massachusetts 
in  several  large  volumes)  are  in  his  handwriting.  He 
acquired  a  good  education  by  extensive  reading,  took  great 
pains  to  note  down  the  incidents  of  the  early  days  of  the 
colony  from  the  mouths  of  the  witnesses,  and  in  1669  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  the  first  regular  history  of  the  colony, 
under  the  title  Neio  England's  Memorial/,  nr  a  fin'ef  Re- 
lation it/  the  most  Memorable  and  Remarkable  Passages  of 
the  ProvideruM  of  (jod  manifested  to  the  Planters  of  New 
Eat/land.  Other  editions  were  printed  in  London  (1669), 
Boston  (1721,  with  supplement  by  Josiah  Cotton),  New- 
port (1772),  Plymouth  (1825),  Boston  (1826,  with  valua- 
ble notes  by  Judge  John  Davis),  and  Boston  (1855,  with 
notes  by  the  Congregational  Board).  The  work  was  com- 
piled at  the  request  of  the  commissioners  of  the  four 
united  colonies,  being  chiefly  based  upon  MSS.  of  Gov. 
Bradford,  was  attested  as  correct  by  the  most  eminent  sur- 
vivors of  the  earlier  generation,  and  until  the  recovery  of 
Bradford's  own  history  ( 18.">fi)  was  the  chief  early  authority 
for  the  history  of  Plymouth  colony.  Morton  also  wrote  in 
I6SII  a  synopsis  of  the  Church  history  of  Plymouth  (pub- 
lished by  Young  in  his  rhrnnirle*  of  Plymouth,  1841),  and 
was  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  occasional  verses, 
chiefly  written  in  commemoration  of  the  virtues  of  the 
"  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  the  best  specimens  being  perhaps  those 
written  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Bradford,  published  at  the  end  of  Gov.  Bradford's  ///«- 
tory.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Morton  (OLIVER  P.).  b.  in  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  Aug.  4, 
1823  ;  was  educated  at  Miami  University  ;  called  to  the  bar 
1847;  became  in  1852  a  circuit  judge  in  Indiana;  was 
lieutenant-governor  in  I860,  governor  18B1-65:  declined 
the  position  of  U.  S.  minister  to  England  in  1870;  was 
U.  S.  Senator  1867-73,  and  in  1873  was  re-elected  for  the 
full  term. 


Morton  (PEREZ),  a  descendant  of  George,  b.  at  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1751;  graduated  nt  Harvard  Col- 
lego  1771 ;  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  Revolu- 
tionary patriot;  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  in  behalf 
of  the  city  authorities  of  Boston  over  the  remains  of  Gen. 
Joseph  Warren  Apr.  8, 1776  ;  married  Miss  S.  W.  Apthorp, 
the  poetess,  1781  :  was  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  house 
of  representatives  1806-11  ;  attorney-general  of  the  State 
more  than  twenty  years  (1SI  \-.\'l],  and  a.  delegate  to  the 
State  constitutional  convention  of  1820.  D.  at  Dorchester 
Oct.  14,  1S37. 

Morton  (SAMTKL  (iKonnE),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia 
Jan.  26,  1799;  received  his  medical  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  IXL'O.and  at  Edinburgh  1S23;  be- 
came a  practitioner  of  Philadelphia  1826;  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  1825,  its  president 
1840;  professor  of  anatomy  in  Pennsylvania  Medical  Col- 
lege 1839-43  ;  was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  cra- 
niologists ;  author  of  Illustrations  of  1'ulinnnanj  t'<t/inmu/>- 
tion  (1834),  Human  Anatonu/  (1831M.  f'nunn  AI/K  ri<-ntia 
(1839),  I'l-iini'ii  .7v/i//<(i'«r-i(  (IS44).  and  of  a  great  number 
of  valuable  scientific  papers  upon  ethnology,  chemistry, 
zoology,  geologv,  mineralogy,  and  other  sciences.  D.  at 
Philadelphia  May  15,  185"1. 

Morton  (SARAH  WEXTWORTH  Apthorp),  called  the 
"  American  Sappho,"  b.  at  Braintree,  Mass.,  Aug.  29,  1  T.V.I ; 
married  Hon.  Perez  Morton  at  Quincy  1781  ;  acquired 
celebrity  by  her  poems;  contributed  to  the  XauaentutUt 
Mat/itziite  over  the  signature  of  "Philenia;"  published 
Ouabi,  or  the  Virtues  of  Nature,  an  Indian  Tale  in  Four 
Canton  (1790).  lliiimii  Hilt,  a  poem  in  5  books  (1797),  and 
My  Mind  and  its  Thorn/lite,  a,  miscellany  of  prose  and  verse 
(1823).  D.  at  Quincy'May  14,  1846. 

Morton  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  York,  England,  Mar. 
20,  1564,  of  the  same  family  with  Cardinal  Morton  :  grad- 
uated at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  professor  of  logic; 
was  successively  dean  of  Gloucester  and  Winchester,  bish- 
op of  Chester  1615,  Coventry  1618,  and  Durham  1632 ;  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  1645,  during  the  civil  war;  was 
a  learned  theologian  and  author  of  numerous  controversial 
treatises.  D.  at  Easton  Mauduit,  Northamptonshire,  Sept. 
22,  1659.  He  is  best  known  as  the  intimate  friend  of 
Isaac  Casaubon.  (See  biographies  by  Barwiek  (1660)  and 
Naylor  (1669);  also  Pattison's  Casaubon  (1875).) 

Morton  (THOMAS),  b.  in  England  about  1590;  was  a 
lawyer  at  Clifford's  Inn,  London  ;  was  leader  of  the  colony 
sent  by  Weston  to  settle  in  Massachusetts  June,  1622; 
went  back  to  England  ;  returned  with  Capt.  Wollaston  in 
1625;  settled  at  Mount  Wollaston,  now  Braintree,  where 
on  May  Day,  1626,  he  presided  over  a  scene  of  merriment 
very  obnoxious  to  Puritan  ideas,  setting  up  a  May-polo 
and  naming  the  spot  Ma-re  Mount  or  Merry  Mount.  The 
people  of  Plymouth,  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  came 
in  force  two  years  later,  cut  down  the  pole,  carried  Morton 
away,  and  sent  him  back  to  England.  He  returned  to 
Massachusetts  in  1629,  but  was  again  seized  and  trans- 
ported, and  his  house  torn  down  1630.  He  published  a 
satirical  work,  The  New  English  Canaan  (1632),  which 
contains,  however,  a  good  description  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Indians;  came  again  to  Massachusetts  1643;  was 
imprisoned  a  year  for  his  "  scandalous  book,"  and  d.  at 
Agamenticus,  Me.  about  1646.  (See  John  L.  Motley's 
novels,  Morton's  Hope  (1839)  and  Merry  Mount  (1849).) 

Morton  (WILLIAM  THOMAS  GREEN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Charl- 
ton,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1819;  became  in  1842  a  dentist  and 
manufacturer  of  artificial  teeth  in  Boston,  and  while  at- 
tending medical  lectures  there  conceived  the  idea  of  using 
ether  as  an  an.-esthctic.  On  Sept.  30, 1846,  he  successfully 
employed  it  in  the  painless  extraction  of  a  bicuspid  tooth, 
and  Oct.  1 6,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  removed  without  pain  a  vascu- 
lar tumor  from  the  jaw  of  a  man  rendered  unconscious  by 
the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  ether.  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Horace  Wells  each  claimed  the  priority  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  use  of  anesthetic  agents  in  surgery.  Morton 
patented  his  invention,  but  derived  no  profit  from  it,  being 
involved  by  it  in  lawsuits  and  almost  ceaseless  quarrels. 
D.  in  New  York  July  15,  1868.  (See  WELLS,  HORACE.) 

Mor'tonsville,  a  v.  of  Deer  Creek  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  80. 

Mor'ven,  tp.  of  Anson  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1325. 

Mosa'ic  [It.  mnsaico:  Fr.  mosaianc:  Lat.  opus  wnsi- 
rmii;  (Jr.  post  class,  fiovtreioc],  the  art  of  producing  geo- 
metrical figures  or  pictorial  representations  by  means  of 
small  pieces  of  variously  colored  stone,  glass,  or  other  hard 
substance,  arranged  according  to  the  design  and  cemented 
together  on  a  solid  background.  At  a  very  early  period 
ornamental  pavements  made  of  black  and  white  pebbles 
firmly  imbedded,  and  so  alternated  as  to  exhibit  geometri- 
cal forms,  were  common  among  the  Oriental  as  well  as 
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the  more  Western  nations.  The  use  of  small  dice-shaped 
pieces  of  colored  glass,  marble,  or  silicious  etone  for  the 
same  purpose  can  be  traced  to  a  time  scarcely  less  remote, 
and  with  these  brilliant  pictorial  effects  were  produced. 
The  ancient  Assyrians.  I'crsians,  and  Egyptians  practised 
this  art,  and  the  house  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  of  Athens 
(.'tOO  n.  r.)  was  adorned  in  this  way.  It  was  from  the 
Greeks  (Pliny,  book  xxxvi.  ch.  28)  that  the  Romans  de- 
rived their  knowledge  of  mosaic,  to  which  they  gave  vari- 
ous names — optta  mHRii-um,  opun  nec.tile,  opus  tenaclttitiun, 
opit*  rrt'iii i<-itl'ttit/ii.  The  general  term  mosatr,  however,  is 
usually  applied  to  all  works  of  this  kind  left  to  us  from 
that  age.  The  oldest  Roman  mosaic  historically  known  to 
us  was  executed  by  order  of  Sulla  in  the  temple  of  Fortune 
at  Prajneste.  From  this  time  it  rose  rapidly  into  favor. 
Cicero  made  use  of  it  to  embellish  his  porticoes  and  villas. 
and  Caesar,  it  is  said,  even  to  floor  his  tents.  Under  Au-  j 
gustus  and  his  immediate  successors  it  was  lavishly  cm-  : 
ployed  in  the  decoration  of  palaces  and  temples.  Some  | 
idea  of  the  extent  and  perfection  to  which  this  art  was 
carried  may  be  funned  by  the  many  specimens  left  to  our 
time.  A  representation  of  doves  perched  on  the  brim  of  a  i 
vase  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  of  remarkable  excellence,  i 
and  a  copy — or,  as  some  think,  the  original — of  this  still 
exists  at  Koine.  Smaller  mosaics  of  almost  microscopic 
fineness  have  also  come  down  to  ns.  Among  larger  ones 
may  be  mentioned  the  /hitttr  of  /s«it«,  found  in  the  House 
of  the  Faun  at  Pompeii,  and  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Naples.  No  description  can  give  an  idea  of  this  marvel- 
lously beautiful  mosaic.  Another  scarcely  less  famous 
piece,  representing  the  Nile  and  its  banks,  is  in  the  Villa 
liarberini  at  I'alestrina:  anil  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which 
the  spade  of  the  Italian  laborer  (Iocs  not  bring  to  light 
gome  buried  treasure  of  this  kind.  The  art  declined  in 
Italy  with  the  declining  Empire,  and  Byzantium  became 
its  chief  seat.  The  new  capital  soon  rivalled  Home  itself 
in  the  extent  and  splendor  of  her  mosaics,  and  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Sophia  (erected  in  the  sixth  century)  it  was  em- 
ployed with  a  gorgeous  profusion  never  before  seen.  The 
mosaics  which  still  stand  forth  so  wonderfully  fresh  and 
grand  from  backgrounds  of  gold  in  the  ancient  churches 
of  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  Venice  are  in  part  the  work  of 
Byzantine  artists,  then  in  some  respects  in  advance  of  the 
Italians.  This  superiority,  however,  lasted  but  a  short 
time,  and  the  pupils  snon  surpa-'-'cd  their  masters.  The 
grotesque  stiffness  of  the  Byzantine  school  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  the  glorious  cathedrals  of  S.  Marco  in  Ven- 
ice, of  Monreale  near  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  of  Orvieto, 
are  proofs  of  the  astonishing  skill  to  which  the  Italian 
raosaieists  attained  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  In  more  recent  times  this  art,  or  rather 
this  branch  of  it,  has  been  chiefly  practised  at  Rome,  and 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  without  the  Walls  are  indebted 
to  it  for  much  of  the  splendor  of  their  interiors.  Labori- 
ous and  expensive  as  these  productions  are,  they  have  an 
immense  advantage  over  oil-painting  and  fresco  in  point 
of  durability,  and  many  a  famous  picture  will  doubtless 
survive  in  its  mosaic  copy  long  after  the  frailer  original 
has  perished.  In  the  Studio  of  Mosaic  in  the  Vatican  the 
processes  of  its  manufacture  may  be  seen  ;  the  remarkable 
Roman  mosaic  works  of  Dr.  Antonio  Salviati  in  Venice 
are  also  well  worth  a  visit.  At  this  last  establishment  large 
orders  from  England  and  other  countries  are  executed. 

The  so-called  Florentine  mosaic  (Inrnrn  cnmniftto,  piclre 
dnrr),  which  dates  from  the  time  of  the  first  Medici,  instead 
of  being  composed  of  cubes  of  glass  or  marble,  is  made 
entirely  of  precious  or  semi-precious  stones,  such  as  the 
amethyst,  lapis-lazuli,  agate,  onyx,  jasper,  etc.,  cut  in  forms 
best  suited  to  produce  the  desired  effects.  The  surface  of 
this  work  is  generally  flat,  but  there  are  superb  specimens, 
both  old  and  new,  in  relief.  The  objects  represented  most 
frequently  are  birds,  flowers,  fruits,  vases,  sometimes  build- 
ings, and  more  rarely  portraits  and  landscapes.  The  per- 
fection of  these  representations  is  astonishing.  The  Med- 
icean  chapel  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo,  Florence,  is  the 
finest  example  of  this  work  on  a  great  scale,  but  tallies. 
cabinets,  caskets,  etc.  of  surpassing  richness  and  beauty 
may  be  seen  in  the  Uffizzi,  Pitti,  and  other  great  Italian 
palaces.  The  royal  manufactory  of  lavoro  commesso  in 
Florence  now  offers  the  wealthy  visitor  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing  as  magnificent  objects  in  pietra  dura  as  ever 
were  owned  by  a  Medici. 

Much  attention  has  lately  been  drawn  to  the  famous 
monument  of  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra  in  India,  which  is  said 
to  contain  the  whole  Koran  written  in  pietrc  dure,  as  well 
as  to  equally  surprising  works  of  the  same  kind  at  Delhi ; 
and  it  is  alleged  that  these  mosaics  are,  in  part  at  least, 
the  work  of  Italian  artists.  The  Bombay  mosaics  are 
made  of  ivory  and  metals  ;  buhl,  of  tortoise-shell  and 
metal.  Mother-of-pearl  is  much  used  in  modern  Oriental 
mosaics.  (For  wood-mosaic  see  TARSIA.)  The  reader  is  i 


referred  to  Ciampini,  Vctera  momimenta,etc.  (Rome,  1690)  ; 
\Vineltehnann,  and  Count  Demctrio  Carlo  Finocchictti, 
Dclle  Industrie, etc.  (Florence.  1869).  CAKOMNE  C.  MAKSII. 

Mosaic  Gold*  Applied  to  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  called  or  main  (see  OKMOI.I:)  ;  and  to  a  bisulphide  of 
tin,  prepared  by  heating  to  low  redness  a  mixture  of  12 
parts  tin,  6  parts  mercury,  6  parts  sal-ammoniac,  and  7 
parts  flowers  of  sulphur.  It  remains  behind  as  brilliant 
gold-colored  scales,  and  is  employed  to  coat  surfaces  in 
imitation  of  gilding,  etc.  HKNKY  WUKTZ. 

IMos'alem,  tp.  of  Dubuquc  co.,  la.     Pop.  972. 

Mosasau'ria,  a  group  of  extinct  reptiles  [from  Mosn- 
sannin,  an  extinct  genus  of  marine  reptiles,  first  discovered 
in  1780  in  the  upper  chalk  of  St.  Pictersberg,  near  Maes- 
tricht  in  Holland,  on  the  Mouse  River,  hence  the  name, 
meaning  "lizard  of  the  Meuso"].  The  first  known  species 
was  called  Musaarntnt*  HofoMumi,  and  the  cranium  was  five 
feet  in  length.  A  few  other  species  have  been  found  in  the 
Cretaceous  of  England  and  Europe,  but  their  remains  are 
much  more  abundant  in  the  deposits  of  that  age  on  this 
continent,  and  among  these  two  families  of  several  genera 
have  been  recognized.  They  agree  in  having  an  elongated 
and  serpent-like  body,  which  was  more  or  less  protected  l>y 
osseous  dermal  plates  of  various  forms  and  usually  imbri- 
cate arrangement.  The  jaws  were  powerful  and  well 
armed  with  sharp  conical  teeth,  which  were  ankyloscd  by 
their  bases  with  the  jaws,  and  occurred  also  on  the  palatine 
bones  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  two  rami  of  the 
lower  jaw  were  united  at  the  extremity  only  by  cartilage, 
as  in  the  serpents,  and  a  further  provision  fur  the  wide 
distension  of  the  mouth  was  afforded  by  a  joint  in  the  side 
of  the  lower  jaw  at  the  base  of  the  splenial  element.  The 
other  bones  of  the  skull  had  much  resemblance  to  those 
of  existing  lizards.  The  vertebra)  were  concave  in  front 
and  convex  behind.  Those  of  the  neck  were  few,  ami  the 
anterior  of  these  had  usually  a  short  conical  bone  articu- 
lating with  the  lower  surface  of  the  centrum.  In  the  pos- 
terior ccrvieals  this  hypapophy>is  was  united  with  the  cen- 
trum, and  gradually  disappeared.  The  scapula  and  cora- 
coid  were  flattened  bones,  the  latter  deeply  emarginatc  in 
some  of  the  genera.  The  ischium  and  pubis  were  more 
slender,  and  the  ilium  had  a  rod-like  shaft,  probably  at- 
tached by  cartilage  to  MHIIC  of  the  pelvic  \  ertehnr.  as  there 
was  no  true  sacrum.  The  limbs  were  in  the  form  of  pad- 
dles with  five  digits,  each  having  from  four  to  six  plia binges. 
The  families  now  known  arc  the  Moj-asaurida1  and  the  Ed- 
e-tn>auridae.  In  the  former  the  zygosphenal  articulation 
of  the  vertebra:1  was  wanting  or  rudimentary  ;  in  the  latter 
it  was  well  de\clnjicd,  as  in  modern  snakes  and  iguanas. 
The  better  known  genera  of  the  first  family  are  the  follow- 
ing: MtmasaiiruH,  in  which  the  palatine  linm-s  were  united 
on  the  middle  line,  and  the  chevrons  were  co-ossified  with 
tin-  tail  \erti 'bra'  :  l.itnliin.  with  the  palatines  vertical, 
separated  throughout  their  length  :  the  teeth  smooth  and 
compressed;  chevrons  articulating  with  the  caudal  verte- 
BapfOfOiinu,  without  articulating  hypapophyses  on 
the  cervical  vertebra);  Lrxtt/mmruH,  with  the  premaxillaa 
forming  a  short  obtuse  muzzle;  quadrate,  bone  large,  with 
a  large  posterior  book  ;  ennicoid  deeply  cmarginate;  ante- 
rior paddle  much  larger  than  the  posterior  :  chevron-*  ar- 
ticulated; lastly,  Tyloxitnntfi,  with  the  prema.xilhe  united 
into  an  elongated,  cylindrical  muzzle;  quadrate  with  a 
short  posterior  hook  ;  hind  ami  lore  paddles  nearly  equal 
in  size;  chevrons  articulated.  Of  the  second  family,  KJcs- 
tiimiiirun  had  the  tail  long  and  serpent-like;  chevrons  co- 
ossified  ;  quadrate  small,  with  the  internal  angle  produced. 
The  palatine  teeth  were  pleurodont  in  the  anterior  half  of 
the  series,  and  in  the  posterior  portion  had  the  outer  den- 
tal margin  protected  by  a  low  parapet  of  bone.  The 
united  prcmaxilhe  formed  a  short,  obtusely-pointed  muzzle. 
The  anterior  paddle  was  larger  than  the  posterior.  In  f  li- 
dtistes  the  palatines  were  distinct  except  at  their  anterior 
extremities,  and  bore  a  long  scries  of  teeth,  according  to 
Prof.  Cope,  but  the  genus  is  not  certainly  known  except 
from  a  single  vertebra.  More  than  fifty  species  of  M*^a- 
sauria  have  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  strata  of  North 
America.  About  fifteen  of  these  are  from  New  Jersey, 
half  a  dozen  from  the  Gulf  deposits,  and  the  remainder 
from  Kansas  and  other  parts  of  the  West.  Musn/mnrui 
pi-incepn,  from  New  Jersey,  was  probably  7-"»  feet  in  length, 
and  Tt/losfiuni*  dyxpeloi;  from  Kansas,  scarcely  less  gigan- 
tic. These  huge  reptiles,  with  their  long  heads,  widely 
opening  jaws,  strong  sharp  teeth,  and  elongated  bodies, 
protected  by  bony  plates,  must  have  resembled  the  fabled 
sea-serpents  of  modern  navigators.  0.  C.  MARSH. 

Mosa§anr'idrc,  a  family  of  reptiles.  (SeeMosA9ADRiA.) 

Moschcles'  (Ir.xAz),  b.  at  Prague  May  30,  1794;  d.at 
Leipsic  Mar.  10,  1870.  His  father  was  a  Jewish  banker. 
He  studied  first  with  F.  D.  Weber,  director  of  the  con- 
servatory, afterwards  with  Albrechtsberger  and  Salieri  ; 
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went  to  Paris  in  1S20,  but  after  a  short  residence  of  one 
year  repaired  to  London,  where  he  remained  twenty-five 
VIMI>.  In  IS  Hi.  after  a  period  of  professional  travel  in 
Fram-e  and  Germany,  he  established  himself  in  Leipsic; 
«:>-  made  dim-tor  of  the  conservatory  there,  and  exerted 
i;n-at  influence  on  the  musical  education  and  taste  of  his 
time.  Thai  berg  and  Mendelssohn  were  his  pupils,  the 
only  two  who  bv  general  admission  surpassed  their  master. 
lVe\  ions  to  them  Moseheles  ranktMl  with  the  most  eminent, 
even  with  Hummel  and  Kalkbrcnner.  Moschcles  was  a 
composer  of  sonatas,  concertos,  fantasias,  variations,  and 
studies  for  the  piano.  His  contributions  to  the  method  of 
the  pianoforte  lire  considered  important.  His  translation 
from  the  Herman  of  Schindler's  Life  uf  flectJioi'en  is  well 
known.  Ills  own  Lift  was  edited  by  his  wife,  in  2  vols. 
(Leipsic,  1872-73  ;  London,  1873).  0.  B.  FROTHIXGHAM. 

Mosch'ina-  [from  .VwAin,  the  name  of  the  only  living 
genus],  a  sub-family  of  the  family  Corviche,  diitlnfulshea 
by  the  absence  of  horns  in  the  males  as  well  as  females, 
and  the  great  development  of  the  canine  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  in  the  males.  To  it  have  been  referred  by  late 
systematic  authors  two  genera — viz.  Mugrliu*  and  /lyilro- 
pntef.  The  former  was  long  regarded  as  the  type  of  a 
peculiar  family  (Moschidiv),  with  which  were  associated 
the  representatives  of  a  very  different  group  (Tragulida)), 
because  they  agreed  with  that  genus  in  the  absence  of 
horns  and  the  development  of  the  upper  canines.  Al- 
though thus  agreeing  in  superficial  characters,  the  two 
types  arc,  however,  widely  distinguished  in  many  others. 
{ See  TitAia'MD.c.)  The  two  genera  retained  in  the  sub- 
family arc  by  no  means  very  closely  related  to  each  other, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  group  is  a  natural  one.  The 
anatomy  of  the  musk-deer  has  recently  (1875)  been  ex- 
amined by  Prof.  Flower.  He  finds  that  although  the  ani- 
mal is  essentially  a  deer,  it  offers  a  few  peculiar  characters, 
and  indicates  a  low  and  generalized  form  derived  from  the 
common  stock  of  Bovidae,  Giraffidas,  and  Cervidse,  but  with 
the  closest  relations  to  the  last.  The  musk-deer  (Moschtts 
moftchiforus}  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountainous  wooded 
districts  of  Thibet  and  China,  where  it  lives  mostly  in  a 
solitary  state  except  in  the  autumn.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  six-months'  old  Virginia  deer.  Tbe  musk,  from  which 
the  name  of  the  animal  is  taken,  is  only  secreted  in  the 
male  :  it  has  the  consistence  of  honey,  is  of  a  brownish- 
red  color,  and  is  developed  in  an  oval  sac  situated  on  the 
median  line  of  the  abdomen,  between  the  navel  and  the 
orifice  of  the  prepuce;  the  sac  is  flat  on  its  adherent,  but 
covered  with  hair  on  its  free,  surface;  in  the  mature  male 
it  is  about  three  inches  in  length  by  somewhat  less  than 
two  inches  in  width.  When  the  musk  is  dry  it  is  almost 
solid  and  granular,  and  is  unctuous  to  the  touch.  For- 
merly, it  was  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  for  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems,  and  was  given  in  doses  of  from  8  to  15 
grains.  It  is  now,  however,  very  little  used.  The  other 
species  of  the  family  (ffydropottf  inermia}  is  found  on  the 
islands  of  the  Yang-Tsze  in  China,  where  it  lives  in  droves 
and  is  very  prolific,  and,  it  is  reported,  as  many  as  six 
foetuses  have  been  found,  in  an  exceptional  case,  in  one 
female.  THEO.  GILL. 

JHos'chus,  a  Greek  bucolic  poet,  b.  at  Syracuse ;  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  Christ. 
Of  his  works,  four  entire  idyls,  three  small  fragments, 
and  an  epigram  are  still  extant,  generally  published  in 
connection  with  those  of  Bion,  who  was  his  friend  and 
probably  his  teacher.  There  is  an  edition  by  Manso 
(Leipsic,  1807). 

Mosciano  Sant'  An'gelo,  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
province  of  Teramo,  charmingly  situated  about  4  miles 
from  the  Adriatic,  with  an  industrious  population,  in  1874, 
of  11359. 

Mosco'so  de  Alvara'do,  de  (Luis),  b.  at  Badajoz, 
Spain,  in  1505;  was  a  captain  under  the  brothers  Pizarro 
in  the  conquest  of  Peru;  accompanied  his  relative,  the 
adelantado  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  in  his  conquest  of  the 
provinces  of  Northern  Peru  1534;  returned  to  Spain  with 
great  wealth,  most  of  which  was  soon  dissipated  ;  united 
with  Hernando  de  Soto  in  his  expedition  for  the  conquest 
of  Florida  1538 ;  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  expe- 
dition on  the  death  of  Soto,  June  30,  1542;  conducted  the 
remnant  of  his  followers  to  Mexico  1543  ;  accompanied  the 
viceroy  Mendoza  to  Peru  1551,  and  d.  there  about  1581. 

Mos'cow,  government  of  Central  Russia,  watered  by 
tlio  rivers  Moskva  and  Kliazma.  Area,  12,552  square 
miles.  Pop.  1,078,784.  Its  surface  is  an  almost  level 
plain,  consisting  of  a  clayey  or  sandy  soil,  not  very  fer- 
tile. The  government  is  the  most  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing part  of  Russia.  Whole  villages  arc  often  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  one  single  article — cloth,  silk,  brocade, 
paper,  pins,  glass,  mirrors,  etc. — and  the  manufacture  of 
many  articles  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
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Limestone  and  marble  are  quarried  and  extensively  used 
for  building  purposes. 

Moscow,  the  second  capital  of  the  Russian  empire, 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  centre  of  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  richest  and  most  interesting  cities  in  the 
world,  is' situated  in  lat.  55°  45'  N.,  Ion.  37°  33'  E.,  400 
miles  by  railway  S.  E.  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  hilly,  fertile, 
well-cultivated,  and  beautiful  district  on  the  navigable 
river  Moskva,  and  presents,  when  seen  from  the  Sparrow 
Hills  on  its  southern  outskirts,  a  most  picturesque  and 
original  view,  half  Asiatic  and  half  European,  its  thou- 
sand gilded  and  brightly  colored  spires  and  domes  in  old 
liy/antine  style  rising  beside  palaces  and  public  buildings 
of  the  modern  French  and  Italian  Renaissance,  and  over- 
crowded quarters  with  narrow,  crooked  streets,  after  the 
Oriental  fashion,  alternating  with  broad,  open  boulev  anls, 
after  the  Parisian  model.  Its  circumference  is  23  miles, 
including  numerous  large  gardens,  ponds  and  lakes,  and 
extensive  pleasure-grounds,  and  it  consists  of  five  different 
parts:  I.  Kremlin,  the  central  part  of  the  city,  occupies  a 
hill  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Moskva,  is  surrounded  by 
heavy  stone  walls  surmounted  with  towers,  and  consists  of 
churches,  palaces,  and  public  buildings,  which  seen  from 
some  distance  seem  to  form  one  gigantic  but  bewilderingly 
fantastic  pile.  Besides  the  palaces  of  the  czar,  the  patri- 
arch, and  the  holy  synod,  the  arsenal  with  its  splendid 
trophy  of  875  cannons  abandoned  by  Napoleon  in  1812, 
the  treasury,  and  other  public  buildings,  here  are  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  Assumption,  in  which  the  czars  are  crowned, 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  gorgeously  decorated 
with  columns  of  porphyry  and  jasper,  with  the  floor  paved 
with  agates  and  carnelians,  and  the  walls  covered  with 
costly  mosaics;  the  cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  in  which  the 
czars  before  Peter  the  (Jreat  are  buried  ;  the  tower  of  Ivan 
Veliki,  270  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a  gilded  dome  37 
feet  high,  and  containing  thirty -two  bells;  the  Kolokol, 
the  largest  bell  in  the  world,  weighing  448, 000  pounds,  is 
placed  on  a  pedestal  close  by.  II.  Kitaigorod,  or  the 
'•  Chinese  city,"  to  the  E.  of  the  Kremlin,  also  surrounded 
by  a  wall  with  towers  and  gates,  is  the  seat  of  the  trade 
of  the  city,  and  contains  extensive  bazaars  crowded  with 
buyers  and  sellers  from  Tartary,  Persia,  Germany,  and 
France.  Here  is  the  Petrovskoi  cathedral,  properly  con- 
sisting of  twenty-one  chapels  joined  together.  III.  Beloi- 
gorod,  or  the  "  white  city,"  because  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  whitish  stone,  encircles  the  Kremlin  and  Kitaigorod 
on  three  sides,  and  has  many  broad  and  elegant  streets. 
Here  are  the  palaces  of  the  governor  and  the  nobility,  the 
university  with  its  extensive  buildings,  several  immense 
monasteries,  the  foundling  hospital,  the  theatres,  the  post- 
office,  and  other  government  houses,  and  the  famous  drill- 
house,  560  feet  long  and  158  feet  wide,  the  roof  resting 
on  the  outer  walls  alone;  during  winter  it  is  heated  by 
numerous  stoves,  and  affords  ample  room  to  drill  for  2000 
infantry  or  1000  cavalry.  IV.  Zemlianoigorod,  or  the 
"  earthen  city,"  because  it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  an 
earthen  wall,  which  now  has  been  transformed  into  prom- 
enades. Lastly,  V.,  the  Slobodi,  or  suburbs.  In  these 
two  parts  of  the  city  splendid  mansions  and  magnificent 
monasteries,  schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  surrounded  with  large 
and  beautiful  gardens,  alternate  with  clusters  of  shanties, 
in  which  the  working-people  live,  and  with  great,  bustling 
manufacturing  establishments  ;  large  tracts  of  waste  land 
and  commons  are  also  found  here.  Among  the  400  places 
of  worship  which  the  city  contains  there  are  chapels  for 
the  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  other  Christian  de- 
nominations ;  also  synagogues,  and  even  mosques.  The 
university  was  founded  in  1755,  and  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 
tion. Connected  with  it  are  a  library  of  150,000  volumes, 
a  printing  establishment,  a  zoological  and  minoralogical 
museum,  a  botanical  garden,  an  observatory,  an  anatom- 
ical theatre,  and  several  scientific  associations  of  high 
standing.  Besides  general  schools  of  different  grades,  the 
city  also  contains  special  educational  institutions — ecclesi- 
astical seminaries,  military  schools,  an  academy  of  art,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  schools — and  its  benevolent  institu- 
tions are  numerous  and  good.  It  has  water-communication 
with  the  Baltic,  the  Black,  the  White,  and  the  Caspian  seas, 
and  it  is  connected  with  St.  Petersburg,  Nizhnee  Novgorod, 
Taganrog,  and  Warsaw  by  rail.  Thus,  it  has  become  a 
commercial  centre  of  great  importance,  and  carries  on  an 
immense  trade  in  tea,  corn,  fur,  skins,  tallow,  metals,  and 
its  own  productions.  It  is  the  first  manufacturing  place 
in  Russia,  and  its  factories  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  silver,  and 
other  metals  employ  between  30,000  and  40,000  men. 

Moscow  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  it  became  the  capital  of  the  rising  empire  and 
the  residence  of  the  grand  duke  of  Moscow.  In  1712, 
Peter  the  Great  transferred  the  capital  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, but  Moscow,  being  a  sacred  city  in  the  Russian 
creed,  continued  to  stand  as  the  first  city  in  the  estimation 
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of  the  Russian  nation.  It  was  the  winter  residence  of  the 
Russian  nobility,  and  by  its  commerce  and  industry  it  grew 
rich.  In  1812  it  had  SI1S8  houses  and  252,609  inhabitants. 
Napoleon,  however,  when  he  entered  it  (Sept.  15,  1812), 
found  hardly  12.000  people  in  the  city;  the  rest  had  fled, 
carrying  away  with  them  all  the  treasures  and  legal  docu- 
ments. From  the  14th  to  the  21  st  of  September  a  horrible 
conflagration  raged,  and  compelled  Napoleon  to  abandon 
the  city ;  only  2626  houses  were  left  standing.  Neverthe- 
less, the  city  was  soon  rebuilt:  it  had  166,515  inhabitants 
in  1816,  348,562  in  1838,  611,970  in  1871. 

CLEMENS  PETERSEX. 

Moscow,  post-tp.  of  Sanford  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  855. 

Moscow,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Muscatine  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  346 ; 
of  tp.  1033. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Hickman  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  R.  R.  Pop.  350. 

Moscow,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Kennebec,  30  miles  above  Norridgewock.  Pop.  528. 

Moscow,  post-tp.  of  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1223. 

Moscow,  post-tp.  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  592. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Leicester  tp.,  Livingston  CO.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  245. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  CIcrmont  co.,  0., 
on  the  Ohio  River,  30  miles  above  Cincinnati.  Pop.  443. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Madison  tp.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.  Lumber  is 
manufactured  here,  and  it  is  a  place  of  resort  for  sportsmen. 

Moscow,  post-v.  of  Bell  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Memphis 
and  Charleston  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Somcrville 
branch. 

Moscow,  post-tp.  of  Iowa  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  955. 

Mosdok',  town  of  Russia,  in  the  Caucasus,  on  the  Te- 
rek, in  a  somewhat  unhealthy  locality,  but  has  extensive 
silk  and  wine  cultivation.  Pop.  11,000. 

Mose'ley  (HKVRY),  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England 
about  1802  ;  graduated  at  St.  John's  College.  Cambridge, 
with  high  honors  1826;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  1828  ;  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy at  King's  College,  London,  1831-45,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished champion  of  popular  education,  and  one  of  the 
first  inspectors  of  schools  appointed  by  government ;  author 
of  Lectures  on  Aetron>ntitf  (  IS  17  ),  M><'hnni<-nl  i'i-iitrif,l.  *  .,/' 
Enr/lneeriag  and  Anhittrtnrf  (1K42),  which  is  a  textbook 
at  West  Point,  and  of  several  other  works  ;  became  canon 
of  Bristol  1853 ;  chaplain  to  the  queen  1855.  D.  at  Olves- 
ton  Jan.  20,  1872. 

Moseley  Hall,  tp.  of  Lenoir  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2627. 

Moselle',  river  of  France,  rises  in  the  Vosges  at  an 
elevation  of  2260  feet,  and  flows  with  a  tortuous  course 
of  330  miles  through  France,  Belgium.  Luxembourg,  and 
Rhenish  Prussia,  where  it  joins  the  Rhine  at  Coblcntz.  Its 
broad  valley  is  covered  with  vines,  celebrated  for  the  light, 
delicious  wine  they  yield. 

Moselle,  tp.  of  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis.,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. Pop.  1088. 

Mo'scnthal  (SALOMON  HERMANN),  b.  Jan.  14,  1821,  of 
Jewish  pi-.reiitage,  at  Casscl,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse;  studied  at  Marburg,  and  received  in  1S51  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Austrian  government  at  Vienna.  Of  his  many 
dramas,  two — Deborah  (1850)  and  NouHrnirrnillinf  (1856) — 
have  been  translated  into  Knglish,. Danish,  Htmgarian,  and 
Italian.  V.  at  Vienna,  Austria,  Feb.  18,  1877. 

Mo'ses  [Heb.  HUH,  Mimheh ;  Septuagint  and  Vulgate, 
Moy*e«  ;  Egyp.  MCMOU  ;  Coptic.  .1/o^Wic]  signifies  u  he  who 
has  been  drawn  out  of  the  water,"  and  refers  to  the  beau- 
tiful story  of  his  birth  as  told  in  Exodus — how  the  Egyp- 
tian Pharaoh  had  ordered  that  all  the  jpales  among  the 
Jewish  children  should  be  drowned ;  how  Jochebed,  the 
wife  of  Amram,  succeeded  in  concealing  her  infant  for 
three  months ;  how  she  then  put  him  in  a  basket  of  papy- 
rus, placed  the  basket  among  the  rushes  of  the  Nile,  and 
set  his  sister,  Miriam,  to  watch  from  afar:  how,  finally. 
the  king's  daughter  found  the  child,  was  struck  with  its 
beauty,  determined  to  adopt  it,  and  sent  Miriam  to  fetch  a 
Hebrew  nurse,  who  was  Jochebed.  For  the  history  of 
Moses  there  are  several  other  sources  besides  the  Bible. 
There  is  an  Egyptian  tradition  (Manetho),  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition (Midrash),  Philo,  and  Josephus,  and  a  Mussulman 
tradition  in  the  Koran.  The  tradition,  however,  contains 
comparatively  very  little  which  is  not  simple  elaboration 
and  exaggeration  of  the  account  given  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  it  has  generally  a  legendary  character.  The  name  of 
Moses  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  history.  He  organized  the 
Hebrew  people  ;  he  formed  the  Hebrew  character ;  and  the 
influence  which  the  Hebrew  nation  has  exercised  on  the 


civilization  of  mankind,  by  being  through  many  centuries 
the  bearer  of  the  monotheistic  idea,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. According  to  Ex.  ii.  10,  Moses  was  adopted 
by  the  king's  daughter,  and  according  to  Acts  vii.  22,  he 
was  initiated  in  all  the  secret  wisdom  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood ;  but  the  Bible  tells  nothing  of  his  youth  from 
his  adoption  by  the  princess  to  the  day  when  he  slew  an 
Egyptian  overseer  for  his  barbarous  treatment  of  a  Jewish 
slave.  He  had  then  to  flee  from  Egypt,  and  lived  for  many 
years  in  Midian  with  Jethro  the  priest,  whose  daughter  he 
married  and  whose  flocks  he  tended.  Having  been  called 
to  free  his  brethren  from  the  slavery  in  which  they  lived, 
he  returned  to  Egypt,  but  at  first  he  was  received  by  his 
countrymen  with  suspicion,  and  by  the  Egyptians  with  con- 
tempt. Nevertheless,  he  succeeded  in  his  mission,  leading 
the  Jews  across  the  Red  Sea  into  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
The  first  part  of  the  task  was  thus  accomplished  :  the  re- 
maining, however,  proved  still  more  difficult.  For  many 
generations  the  Jews  had  lived  in  the  most  abject  thral- 
dom ;  they  had  lost  all  feeling  of  independence  and  self- 
confidence,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  race  were  con- 
taminated and  perverted,  instead  of  having  been  developed 
into  a  national  character;  they  were  utterly  unfit  for  the 
conquest  of  a  country,  for  the  organization  of  a  state,  and 
for  the  part  they  were  destined  to  play  in  history.  Ac- 
cording to  the  biblical  narrative  (in  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  book  of  Acts),  Moses  was  40  years  old  when  he  fled 
into  Arabia,  80  when  he  led  the  march  to  Sinai,  and  120 
when  he  died  on  Mount  Nebo.  Under  his  leadership  the 
Hebrew  people,  during  their  forty  years  of  penal  wander- 
ing in  the  desert,  took  on  the  religious  and  moral  cha- 
racter which  enabled  them  to  begin  their  career  in  Pales- 
tine. (For  the  legislation  of  Moses  see  Warburton's  Di- 
riiif.  Legation  r,f  Motes  (1737,  1741,  178S);  Spencer,  De 
Lflfil,nH  Jfvbrirttrnm  Kitttttlibtte  (1685):  WitsiuB,  Er/l/ptiaca 
(1683);  Michaclis,  Monaiichet  lltr/it  (1770-75);  and  Saal- 
schiitz,  Mo/miti-lie*  Jtecht  (1846,  1848).) 

Moshan'non  Creek,  a  stream  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Centre  and  Clearfield  cos., 
Pa.  It  flows  N.  E.  into  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquchanna. 
Its  valley  contains  valuable  beds  of  semi-bituminous  coal, 
now  extensively  wrought. 

Mos'heim,  von  (Jon ANN  LORENZ),  b.  at  Liibcck.  Ger- 
many. Oct.  9,  1694;  was  theological  professor  at  Helm- 
stiidt  1723-47;  became  in  1747  professor  at  (iiittingen  and 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  d.  there  Sc|,t.  ii,  I7.~>."i. 
An  able  preacher  and  historian,  his  works  are  of  great 
permanent  value.  The  chief  are  Innt!tnttfnie*  I/iatoriff  Ec- 
<V.Wr(»n'«r  (1726-39)  and  De  rebut  Chrintinuurnm  ante  Ccm- 
Ktiiiilinnm  (1753). 

Moskwa,  Battle  of  the.    See  BORODINO. 

Moainee,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marathon  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Wisconsin  River.  Pop.  334. 

Mosque  [Arab,  mfnjiil,  the  "place  of  bowing"  in 
prayer],  a  Mohammedan  temple  of  worship.  It  usually 
eoriMsts  of  a  scries  of  porticoes  surrounding  an  open  court, 
having  in  its  centre  trees  and  a  fountain  for  ablutions. 
The  architectural  character  is  usually  peculiar  ;  the  dome 
(of  Byzantine  origin),  the  minaret  (originally  the  Christian 
campanile,  in  which,  however,  the  muezzin's  cry  takes  the 
place  of  the  forbidden  bell),  and  the  arched  gateway  are 
usual  peculiarities,  but  the  local  modifications  in  the  style 
of  mosques  are  numerous.  Lamps,  arabesques,  and  pas- 
sages from  the  Koran  take  the  place  of  paintings  and 
statues.  None  may  enter  save  with  unshod  feet.  The  con- 
gregations are  usually  composed  of  males  only.  There  arc 
sometimes  schools,  dispensaries,  and  hospitals  within  the 
mosque.  Mohammed  himself  built  the  first  mosque  at 
Medina. 

Mosque'ra  (Rur  GAnci'A),b.  in  Spain  in  1501 ;  accom- 
panied Sebastian  Cabot  in  his  voyage  in  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  1526;  discovered  Paraguay, 
from  which  he  brought  specimens  of  silver :  was  left  by 
Cabot  in  charge  of  the  colony  of  Espiritu  Santo  ;  narrowly 
escaped  massacre  by  the  Indians;  established  himself  at 
Cape  Santa  Maria  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  subsequently 
on  the  island  of  Santa  Catalina,  after  defeating  the  Portu- 
guese, and  in  1535  joined  Pedro  de  Mendoza  in  founding 
Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  d.  about  1555.  The  influential 
family  of  Mosquera  in  Colombia,  which  has  furnished  dur- 
ing the  present  century  several  presidents,  generals,  min- 
isters, and  bishops,  is  said  to  trace  its  descent  from  the 
navigator. 

Mosqui'to  [Sp.,  dim.  from  Lat.  musca,  a  "  fly  "],  a 
name  given  to  many  biting  and  blood-sucking  dipterous 
insects,  mostly  of  the  family  Culicidse,  and  of  the  genera 
Culex,  Anofihrlfs,  Cnrethra,  nnd  many  others.  The  female 
insects  alone  bite,  or  rather  thrust  into  the  flesh  their  awl- 
like  bristles,  massed  together  into  a  tube,  through  which 
they  draw  the  blood.  The  number  of  these  insects  and  the 
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distress  they  occasion  are  very  great,  not  only  in  hot 
countries,  but  in  some  cold  ones,  like  Lapland  and  Labra- 
dor. The  use  of  mosquito-netting,  the  kindling  of  dense 
smoky  fires,  and  the  n]>|>liuiitiun  of  tar,  pennyroyal  oil,  or 
dcciiction  of  feverfew  to  the  skin,  all  have  some  effect  in 
protecting  the  person  from  their  attacks.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  they  really  poison  the  wound  which  they 
inflict.  The  larvae  of  mosquitoes  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  food  of  fishes.  (See  GNAT.) 

Mosquito,  tp.  of  Christian  co.,  111.     Pop.  1270. 

Mosquito  Coast,  or  Mosquitia,  a  territory  of  Cen- 
tral America,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  begins 
or  ends,  and  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  lies  between  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras,  extending  along  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  but  its  boundaries  are  not  well  defined ;  its 
area  is  variously  estimated  at  15,000,  25,000,  and  36,000 
square  miles.  Its  inhabitants,  numbering  about  10,000, 
are  mostly  aboriginal  Indians,  whose  chief  calls  himself 
king  of  Mosquitia.  The  country  was  under  English  pro- 
tection until  1S39,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Honduras,  which 
in  1800  handed  it  over  to  Nicaragua;  it  is  now  claimed  by 
New  Granada. 

Moss,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  348. 

Moss  Agate.    See  MOCHA  STONE. 

Mosses  [Lat.  mtucui  (or  in  the  plural  mum) ;  Ger. 
M'Kix  (pi.  Mimae)],  a  natural  order  of  low,  tufted  acrogcnous 
plants  arising  from  a  filamentous  (rarely  persistent)  pro- 
thallus,  with  a  stem  and  distinct  leaves,  producing  spore- 
cases,  which  usually  open  by  a  terminal  lid  and  contain 
simple  spores  alone.  Inflorescence  (as  in  the  Phanerogamia) 
synrecious,  monoecious,  dioecious,  or  polygamous.  The  male 
inflorescence  consists  of  antkeridia,  perigonia — small,  usu- 
ally oblong-cylindrical  bodies,  opening  at  their  apex  at 
maturity  for  the  emission  of  their  contents,  consisting  of  a 
mucous  liquid  filled  with  the  very  minute  iperm-ccllt,  which 
contain  singly  the  apermntozoids — filiform-clavate  biciliate 
spirally  involute  bodies,  endowed  with  spontaneous  motion 
(produced  by  their  vibfatile  ciliee),  and  resembling  Infu- 
soria, or  more  nearly  the  spermatozoa  of  animals.  The 
antheridia  are  usually  intermixed  with  hyaline  articulated 
filaments,  or  paraphytes,  and,  with  these,  are  commonly 
enclosed  by  the  periyonial  leavei  in  a  small  bud-like  (gemmi- 
form)  or  disk-like  (disciform)  flower.  Their  office  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  pollen-grains  in  the  Phanerogamia.  The 
female  inflorescence  consists  of  pistillidia,  archegonia — 
small  narrow,  flask-shaped  bodies  (resembling  the  pistils  of 
the  Phanerogamia),  also  variable  in  number,  mixed  with 
paraphyses  and  surrounded  with  leaves  of  peculiar  form 
(pericfifetial  leaves).  The  archegonium  (seldom  more 
than  one  in  a  flower  maturing)  consists  of  an  inner  (at 
first  invisible)  portion  (germen),  which  after  fertilization 
becomes  the  fruit,  and  an  outer,  at  length,  membranous 
portion,  which  ruptures  early  near  the  base  ;  its  upper  part 
is  almost  always  carried  up  on  the  apex  of  the  growing 
fruit,  and  becomes  the  ealyptra,  while  its  lower  part  is  the 
vayinula,  which  partly  encloses  and  partly  is  coalescent 
with  the  base  of  the  fruit. 
The  calyptra  is  terminated 
by  a  long  and  narrow  fun- 
nel-mouthed tube  (style) ; 
if  it  splits  on  one  side,  it  is 
dimidiate  or  cucullifnrm  ;  if 
not,  mitriform.  The  fruit 
consists  of  a  pedicel  (seta), 
usually  thread-form  and 
considerably  elongated, 
arising  from  the  base  of  the 
interior  of  the  archegon- 
ium ;  on  its  apex  is  borne 
the  capsule  (theca),  which 
is  rarely  indehiscent  or  split 
lengthwise  by  four  or  eight 
valves,  but  usually  opens 
by  a  lid  (npermlum)  ;  with- 
in or  beneath  the  operculum 
are  commonly  one  or  two 
rows  of  rigid  processes  (col- 
lectively called  the  perls- 
tome),  which  are  almost  al- 
ways some  multiple  of  4; 
those  of  the  outer  row  are 
called  teeth,  those  of  the  in- 
ner row,  cilift  or  processes, 
their  intermediate  process- 
es, cilitiltv ;  an  elastic  ring 
of  cells  or  annnhift  usually  lies  between  the  rim  of  the  cap- 
sule and  operculum  ;  the  theca  contains  the  sac  or  sporan- 
tjnini,  in  which  the  seeds  (^pom*  or  spornle*)  are  included 
around  a  central  rotmnctta,  which  is,  apparently,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  central  portion  of  the  pedicel  through  the 
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capsule:  the  lower  portion  of  the  capsule  is  contracted  into 
a  t»llum,  or  neck,  when  the  sporangium  does  not  reach  to 
its  base ;  when  the  pedicel  is  uniformly  enlarged  under  the 
capsule,  it  forms  an  ojpopAyttoy  when  protuberant  on  one 
side  only,  a  itruma.  The  spores  consist  of  an  outer  coat 
f  -  '  <'*i><>re)  and  an  inner  (enduftpore),  containing  usually  an 
oleaginous  or  gummy  substance  ;  in  germination  the  inner 
coat  bursts  through  the  outer  at  a  certain  point;  the  pro- 
truding portion  elongating,  and  at  length  ramifying,  forms 
the  proembryottal  tftaltiis  (protunciiut,  pr(ithnllun),  from 
which  the  stems  arise,  usually  a  great  many  from  the 
thallus  of  a  single  spore.  The  plants  are  also  often  propa- 
gated by  yemmer,  or  buds,  variously  situated.  Stems  short 
and  of  a  soft  cellular  structure,  or  most  frequently  more  or 
less  elongated,  and  then  of  a  more  solid  and  somewhat 
woody  structure,  radiculose  at  the  base,  and,  when  creep- 
ing, also  from  various  points  along  the  under  side,  or 
often  densely  tomentose-radiculose  throughout  their  whole 
length;  usually  more  or  less  (often  much)  branched  (the 
branches  proceeding  from  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves); 
leafy,  and  besides  sometimes  clothed  with  laciniic-like  scales 
(paruphylln).  Leaves  sessile,  never  lobed  or  parted,  but 
often  serrate  or  spinulose  on  the  margin,  usually  furnished 
with  a  mid-nerve  (cosla);  the  blade  (Inmina)  rarely  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  thickness  of  cells  ;  surface  smooth 
or  papillose ;  costa  often  parted,  sometimes  lamellated 
above,  but  oftener  furrowed  on  the  lower  side.  Rootlets 
jointed  and  branched,  often  roughened  or  papillose,  rarely 
tuberously  thickened,  and  then  containing  starch,  usually 
colored  (brown,  or  not  infrequently  purple).  Stomata  are 
sometimes  present  in  the  capsule  wall.  Habitation  on 
rocks,  trees,  rotten  wood,  dung  of  animals,  and  on  theground 
under  extremely  variable  qualities  and  conditions  of  soil, 
in  almost  every  latitude  and  climate.  COB  F.  AUSTIN. 

Mossing  Ford,  post-v.  of  Charlotte  co.,  Va.,  on  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R.,  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Burke- 
ville  Junction. 

Moss  Troopers,  a  name  applied  in  former  days  to 
the  border-thieves  and  freebooters  who  haunted  the  mowe» 
or  swamps  of  the  Debatable  Land  between  England  and 
Scotland. 

Mossy  Creek,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the 
East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of 
Mossy  Creek  College  (Baptist),  and  is  on  a  stream  of  the 
same  name. 

Mossy  Point,  a  v.  (Moss  POINT  P.  0.)  of  Jackson  co., 
Miss.,  6  miles  from  Pascagoula.  Pop.  440. 

Mostaganem',  town  of  Algeria,  province  of  Oran, 
carries  on  some  trade,  though  its  harbor  is  shallow,  and  has 
some  manufactures  of  carpets,  coverlets,  woollen  fabrics,  and 
jewelry.  Pop.  7200. 

Mostar',  town  of  European  Turkey,  cyalet  of  Bosnia, 
capital  of  Herzegovina,  on  the  Narenta,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  celebrated  Roman  bridge  consisting  of  one 
arch  of  95  feet  span.  The  town  manufactures  knife  and 
sword  blades  and  fine  silks,  and  the  vicinity  produces  an 
excellent  wine.  Pop.  about  18,000. 

Most  Precious  Blood,  Congregation  of  the,  an 
order  of  regular  clerks  (Roman  Catholic)  founded  by  Cas- 
par Bufalo,  who  d.  in  1837.  They  were  first  introduced 
into  the  U.  S.  in  1844. 

Most  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  Congregation  of, 
a  society  of  secular  priests  founded  at  Innspruck  in  1866 ; 
received  the  papal  approbation  in  the  same  year.  Their 
superior  for  the  U.  S.  resides  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mo'snl,  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the  eyalet 
of  Mosul,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  It  was  formerly  a  manu- 
facturing place  of  great  importance;  its  fine  cotton  fab- 
rics, called  mutlini,  were  exported  to  every  European  coun- 
try. Now  its  manufacturing  interest  has  completely  ceased, 
and  European  goods  are  sold  in  its  bazaars.  It  has  im- 
portance only  as  a  station  of  the  transit-trade,  and  even 
as  such  it  has  greatly  declined.  Pop.  about  40,000. 

Motaz'ilites  [from  the  Arab,  for  "  sectaries  "],  called 
also  Kadarija,  "free-will  men,"  and  Moattalites,  a 
former  sect  or  body  of  sects  among  the  Mohammedans. 
The  sect  originated  in  Mohammed's  own  days.  Mabad, 
Wasil  ben  Ata,  and  Abul  Hudail  were  its  successive  leaders. 
They  opposed  Mohammed's  fatalism,  and  introduced  phi- 
losophical and  rationalistic  discussion  into  the  Moslem 
schools.  There  sprang  from  this  origin  numerous  sects  or 
schools — the  Jobbaians,  the  Thamamians,  the  Pasharians, 
the  Hashemites,  the  Mozdarians,  and  others.  The  sect 
called  Sincere  Brethren  or  True  Friends  was  a  later  devel- 
opment of  the  Motazilite  movement. 

Motet',  or  Motetto  [It.],  in  music,  a  name  frequently, 
but  somewhat  vaguely,  given  to  certain  compositions,  chiefly 
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of  a  sacred  character,  which,  though  of  considerable  length, 
arc  not  equal  to  the  anthem  in  extent  or  variety  of  move- 
ment. Formerly,  the  motet  had  the  more  definite  significa- 
tion of  an  elaborate  vocal  composition  in  several  parts,  often 
founded  on  the  words  of  psalms  or  ancient  hymns,  and  dif- 
fering chiefly  in  length  from  an  anthem  or  a  short  mass. 

Moth  [Ang.-Sax.  mngilhr],  a  perfect  insect  of  the  noc- 
turnal Lepidoptero.  They  are  distinguished  from  butterflies 
and  sphinges  by  the  antenna?,  which  are  filiform  or  pectinate 
in  moths,  mostly  knobbed  in  butterflies,  and  enlarged  in 
the  middle  in  the  sphinges.  Moths  are  mostly,  but  not 
always,  nocturnal;  sphinges  mostly  crepuscular  (flying  by 
twilight);  and  butterflies  diurnal.  But  the  sphinges  are 
frequently  known  as  hawk-moths.  Among  the  best  known 
moths  are  the  silkworm  moths  (Itnmhyj-  mnri)  and  the 
clothes  moths  (  Tinea  flavifrnntcHa,  T.  tnpctzella  or  carpet 
moth,  etc.).  Their  larvae  attack  woollens,  furs,  feathers, 
etc.,  and  more  rarely  cotton  goods.  Hoods  which  are  ex- 
posed to  their  ravages  should  be  carefully  shaken  and 
inspected  about  the  first  of  June.  Powdered  black  pepper 
should  be  strewed  under  the  edges  of  carpets.  Spirits  of 
turpentine,  snuff,  tobacco,  camphor,  cedar  chips,  corrosive 
sublimate,  benzine,  and  carbolic  acid  are  among  the  agents 
which  are  useful  in  checking  their  ravages. 

Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  or  Stormy  Petrel  (the 
TkttlkuidrottM pelttffiea),  the  smallest  of  web-footed  birds, 
some  six  inches  long,  and  black.  It  nests  in  clefts  of 
rocks  and  holes  along  the  N.  Atlantic  coast.  It  emits 
much  oil  from  the  mouth  when  caught,  doubtless  from  the 
fish  with  which  its  stomach  is  filled.  Sailors  look  upon 
this  bird  as  ominous  of  evil,  but  they  all  have  a  miprrsti- 
tious  dread  of  injuring  it.  Many  believe  that  each  one 
contains  the  soul  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner;  others  con- 
sider them  witches.  It  is  often  seen  in  the  most  stormy 
weather,  and  frequently  rests  upon  the  waves.  The  bird 
has  a  disagreeable  smell.  Mother  Carey's  -rn-isc  is  the 
giant  fulmar  (Pi-<»-,  !l,trin  i/if/antea)  of  the  Pacific. 

Mother-of-Pearl,a  substance  chiefly  afforded  by  the 
shells  of  the  pearl  oyster  (Melear/rina  mnrtjnritifcra),  whirh 
also  yields  the  greater  part  of  the  pearls  of  commerce.  The 
shells  are  obtained  in  the  Gulf  of  California  at  Panama, 
Cubagua,  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  Swan  River,  Manila,  the 
Society  Islands,  ete.  Those  from  Manila  arc  the  best; 
they  are  of  the  black-lipped  variety.  The  Society  Islands 
furnish  the  silver-lipped  sort,  and  Panama  the  ''bullock 
shells."  The  genera  lln/ifilit,  Turhn,  etc.  also  furnish  some 
mother-of-pearl.  It  is  principally  used  in  knife-handles, 
shirt-buttons,  for  inlaying,  etc. 

Moth'erwell  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Oct. 
IS,  1797;  published  The  llnr/,  ,,f  Rrufmnhirc  (1819),  Min- 
Hti-i'fxif,  Ancient  and  Modern  (1827), and  a  volume  of  /'<„  am, 
Narrative  unit  Lyrical  (1832).  The  latter  contained  some 
very  fine  ballads  and  lyrics,  esprrhilly  .1,11:1,','  M,,, •!«,,,!, 
which  acquired  great  popularity.  Motherwell  was  for  some 
years  sheriff-clerk  depute  of  Renfrewshire  and  editor  of 
the  Paisley  tfo^orftM  and  A '/»•<•)•*/*'/•.  He  took  charge  of 
the  Glasgow  'Vwri'er,  a  Tory  journal,  in  18,30,  and  conducted 
it  until  his  death  at  that  city  Nov.  1,  IS.'tf).  A  now  and 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Motherwell's  Pimm  appeared 
in  1S17,  accompanied  by  a  memoir,  and  was  reprinted  in 
the  F.  S. 

Moth'erwort,  a  labiate  herb,  the  fconitnu  cardiaca, 
common  in  the  U.  S.,  though  naturalized  from  Europe.  It 
is  used  in  domestic  medicine,  and  prized  for  its  sedative 
and  diaphoretic  powers,  which  are  mild  and  safe  in  charac- 
ter. Its  smell  and  taste  are  strong,  and  not  pleasant. 

Mo'tion  [Lat.  mi, >•'•!•>•.  ni',f<n,i,  "to  move"]  consists  in 
a  change  of  position  or  place  of  a  point  or  of  a  body,  the 
successive  positions  of  the  point  or  body  forming  its  path 
or  trajectory. 

There  can  be  no  definite  conception  of  the  motion  of  a 
point  or  body  without  reference  of  its  positions  to  some 
other  point  or  body  in  relation  to  which  the  motion  is  esti- 
mated. On  the  earth's  surface  we  are  accustomed  to  refer 
nearly  all  ordinary  phenomena  of  motion  to  some  point 
which  is  fixed  on  the  earth.  The  motion  of  a  person  walk- 
ing is  unconsciously  referred  to  the  points  on  the  ground 
over  which  he  passes  ;  the  motion  of  a  projectile  is  referred 
to  the  point  at  which  it  receives  the  impulse  which  produces 
its  motion  ;  and  the  conception  of  the  motion  of  the  solar 
system  is  possible  only  by  referring  it  to  some  point  or  di- 
rection in  space  towards  which  the  system  as  a  whole  is 
supposed  to  move.  The  fundamental  idea,  therefore,  of  a 
simple  movement  is  that  it  is  relative — i.  e.  it  must  have 
reference  to  some  point  anil  some  direction  which  may  be 
supposed  fixed.  The  study  of  the  principles  of  mo'tion 
unconnected  with  the  forces  which  produce  it  constitutes 
a  branch  of  the  science  of  dynamics  to  which  the  name 
kiiitmati™  (from  a  Greek  word  signifying  "motion")  has 
been  given. 


Velocity  is  a  term  which  has  reference  to  the  rate,  of  mo- 
tion of  a  point  or  body.  In  popular  language  we  speak 
of  motion  as  being  slow  or  swift,  without  attaching  any 
very  definite  meaning  to  these  terms,  except  such  as  be- 
longs to  the  particular  movement  under  consideration.  A 
brook  runs  swiftly,  and  an  arrow  flies  swiftly,  but  the 
swiftness  of  running  water  and  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow 
represent  two  very  different  rates  of  motion  ;  and  although 
they  convey  quite  definite  ideas  in  one  sense,  yet  something 
is  still  needed  if  we  wish  to  compare  these  two  motions 
definitely  one  with  the  other.  The  term  -velocity  is  used 
in  such  a  comparison,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  water  of 
the  brook  moves  with  a  velocity  of  5  feet  a  second,  and  the 
arrow  with  a  velocity  of  200  feet  a  second,  both  being  re- 
ferred to  points  on  the  earth.  The  term  velocity  is  thus 
employed  to  denote  a  definite  measure  of  the  rate  of  mo- 
tion according  to  some  particular  unit  of  measure.  The 
three  simple  units  of  measure  by  which  natural  phenomena 
are  investigated  are  the  unit  of  force,  the  unit  of  time,  and 
the  unit  of  distance  or  space.  The  two  latter  are  employed 
in  the  determination  of  velocity;  and  from  these  two  the 
measure  of  velocity  may  be  obtained  —  viz.  the  space  meas- 
ured in  units  of  space,  passed  over  by  a  body  in  a  unit  of 
time.  If  a  second  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  time,  the  velo- 
city will  be  the  space  passed  over  by  a  point  or  body  in 
one  second.  In  this  manner  all  velocities  may  be  com- 
pared by  their  measures  in  the  same  units;  assuming  the 
same  interval  of  time  for  the  unit  of  time,  the  velocities 
of  bodies  in  motion  may  be  compared  definitely  by  the 
spaces  passed  over  in  this  unit  of  time. 

If  the  path  or  trajectory  of  a  point  is  known,  and  its 
Telocity  given,  the  elements  of  its  motion  are  thus  com- 
pletely determined.  The  motion  is  said  to  be  uuifurm  when 
equal  portions  of  the  path  arc  passed  over  in  equal  times. 
It  is  varied  when  unequal  portions  of  the  path  are  de- 
scribed in  equal  times.  It  is  mn'/'o,  •/«///  >-.i,  •/.'</  when  the 
successive  changes  of  velocity,  increasing  or  diminishing, 
take  place  by  equal  increments  or  decrements  in  the  same 
time.  The  laws  of  motion  requirc.'therefore,  not  only  that 
the  path  shall  be  known,  but  that  the  velocity  at  each  point 
of  its  path,  or  the  law  by  which  the  velocity  changes,  sh;i]! 
be  known.  In  uniform  movement  this  law  is  expressed 
algebraically  by  the  expression 
,<?=,-,. 

or         .?  =  n  +  v  t  ; 

in  which  t-i  is  the  velocity  which  the  body  has  at  the  point 
of  its  path  from  which  the  space  is  mensiired  :  r  the  constant 
velocity,  and  t  the  time,  in  seconds,  during  which  motion 
has  taken  place  from  the  initial  point.  In  varied  motion 
the  velocity  is  continually  changing,  either  uniformly  or 
otherwise;  and  to  determine  the  velocity  of  a  point  at  any 
position  of  its  path  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  law  of 
change.  If  the  velocity  increase  or  diminish  at  a  uniform 
rate,  the  velocity  at  any  instant  t,  measured  from  the  in- 
stant at  which  the  velocity  was  1*1,  will  be  v  =  n  -}-  o  (  ;  in 
which  n  is  a  constant  denoting  the  rate  of  variation  of  the 
velocity,  called  the  acceleration,  and  the  space  described 
will  bo  represented  by 

at* 


If  the  velocity  is  neither  constant  nor  uniformly  varying, 
its  rate  of  variation,  and  the  relation  bet\vcen  the  space 
and  time,  may  still  be  found  by  the  methods  of  the  differ- 
ential calculus*. 

A  point  is  said  to  have  a  motion  of  trmin?rttiftn  with  ref- 
erence to  another  point  when  the  lino  joining  the  two 
points  is  altered  in  length.  It  is  said  to  have  a  motion  of 
rutnttnn  in  reference  to  another  point  when  the  line  join- 
ing the  two  points  changes  its  direction.  A  point  moving 
in  a  circular  path  has  a  motion  of  rotation  with  reference 
to  the  centre  of  motion,  but  no  motion  of  translation  in 
reference  to  this  centre;  and  a  point  the  trajectory  of 
which  is  a  straight  line  has  a  simple  motion  of  translation 
with  reference  to  all  points  in  that  straight  line.  The 
measure  of  angular  movement  involves  the  unit  of  time 
and  the  angle  through  which  the  body  turns  in  a  unit  of 
time.  This  angle  is  usually  estimated  by  the  length  of 
the  circular  arc  passed  over  by  a  point  at  the  distance 
unity  from  the  axis,  and  this  length  is  called  the  auf/iifnr 
rffnfity.  It  results  from  this  mode  of  measuring  angular 
movement  that  if  a  represent  the  angular  velocity,  then 
the  actual  velocity  of  a  point  in  the  body  at  the  distance  r 
from  the  axis,  in  the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  its  path, 
will  be  equal  to  the  angular  velocity  multiplied  by  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  motion,  or  r  =  a  r.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  especially  in  the  study  of  machines,  it  is 
often  convenient  to  express  the  angular  velocity  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  turns  per  second  of  the  body  about  its 
axis.  If  X  be  the  number  of  turns  per  second—  by  which 
it  is  implied  that  A  may  be  a  fraction  or  a  whole  number 
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— then  a  =  2tr  ff,  and  e  =  2ir  JVr  will  be  the  actual  velocity 
of  a  jmiiit  at  the  distance  r  from  the  nxis  in  the  direction 
of  the  tangent,  ir  being  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  to  the 
circumference. 

Starting  thus  with  the  general  proposition  that  all 
motion  is  relative,  the  motion  of  one  point  with  reference 
to  aii"lh'T  is  usually  composed  of  two  elements — one  a 
change  "f  distance,  iind  another  a  change  of  angular  posi- 
tion.' If  n  change  of  distance  only  takes  place,  the  motion 
nt  cither  point  referred  to  the  other  is  ft  movement  of 
translation  ;  if  a  change  of  angle  only  takes  place,  the 
movement  is  one  of  simple  rotation  ;  and  if  both  these 
changes  ncciir  simultaneously,  the  movement  is  a  motion 
of  translation  and  rotation  combined.  A  rigid  body  is 
snid  to  have  a  motion  of  translation  when  all  points  of  the 
body  describe  parallel  lines,  and  a  motion  of  rotation  when 
any  line  of  the  body  changes  its  direction. 

J{t:latire,atid  Comparative  Motiontof  Points. — Two  points 
mn\ing  in  the  same  straight  line  have  a  relative  motion 
equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of  their  motions  in  reference 
to  a  third  point  in  the  same  line.  If  the  points  move  in 
the  same  direction,  their  relative  motion  will  be  the  differ- 
ence, and  if  in  opposite  directions  the  sum,  of  their  motions 
in  reference  to  the  third  point.  If  the  points  move  with 
the  same  velocity,  the  distance  between  them  will  remain 
invariable  when  they  move  in  the  same  direction,  and  will 
continually  increase  if  they  move  in  opposite  directions. 
AVhen  two  points  rotate  about  a  third,  the  three  points 
lying  in  the  same  plane,  if  the  two  revolving  points  are 
rigidly  connected,  their  angular  motions  and  velocities 
will  be  the  same  ;  their  comparative  motions  will  differ  only 
in  their  tangential  velocities,  which  depend  on  their  dis- 
tances from  the  centre  of  rotation.  Their  relative  motions 
will,  however,  be  found  to  consist  of  a  rotation  about  each 
other  with  the  same  angular  velocity  with  which  they  re- 
volve about  the  common  central  point.  If  two  points  con- 
nected together  by  an  invariable  line  revolve  about  different 
centres,  their  relative  and  comparative  motions  may  be 
found  by  the  application  of  a  theorem  which  forms  the 
basis  of  nearly  the  whole  theory  of  combination  in  mechan- 
ism— viz.:  If  two  points  are  so  connected  that  their  dis- 
tance apart  remains  invariable,  the  components  of  their 
velocities  along  the  straight  lino  joining  them  must  be 
equal. 

Compoiition  of  Trnmlnt!n»n. — If  a  point  move  over  one 
side  of  a  parallelogram,  and  then  over  the  next  adjacent 
side,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  had  moved  along 
the  diagonal — i.e.  its  relative  motion  with  reference  to  the 
starting-point  will  be  the  same.  The  two  motions  along 
the  sides  are  called  the  components,  and  the  diagonal 
motion  the  resultant  motion.  It  follows  from  this  that 
any  motion  of  translation  may  be  resolved  into  two  com- 
ponents in  any  two  given  directions  by  constructing  a 
parallelogram  of  which  the  diagonal  is  the  original  motion, 
the  sides  having  the  given  direction.  In  the  same  manner 
the  velocity  of  a  point  in  a  given  direction  may  be  resolved 
into  two  component  velocities  having  given  directions.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  construct  a  parallelogram  such  that 
the  diagonal  shall  represent  by  its  length  the  velocity,  and 
the  sides  drawn  in  the  required  direction  will  represent  the 
component  velocities.  If  the  components  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  parallelogram  will  be  a  rectangle. 

uttoltttinn  ami  Composition  of  Rotation*. — The  rotation 
of  a  rigid  body  about  a  given  axis  is  equivalent  to  the  re- 
sultant of  two  component  rotations  about  two  axes  parallel 
to  the  given  axis  and  in  the  same  plane,  the  angular  ve- 
locities of  each  of  the  three  rotations  being  proportional  to 
the  distance  between  the  other  two  axes.  It  follows  from 
this  that  if  two  wheels  revolving  about  their  centres  re- 
main in  contact  with  each  other,  the  point  of  contact  being 
in  the  line  joining  the  centres,  the  angular  velocities  of  the 
wheels  will  be  inversely  proportionafto  their  radii.  This 
proposition  forms  the  basis  of  the  construction  of  spur- 
gearing.  This  kind  of  gearing  illustrates  the  composition 
and  resolution  of  parallel  rotations.  If  one  wheel  be  fixed, 
and  the  other  roll  around  it,  the  motion  of  any  point  in  the 
rolling  wheel  about  the  instantaneous  axis  or  pitch-point 
may  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  the  rotation  about  the 
axis  of  the  rolling  wheel  and  the  rotation  of  the  axis  of 
the  rolling  wheel  about  the  axis  of  the  fixed  wheel. 

Rotations  may  be  resolved  and  eompoundcd  in  another 
manner.  A  rotation  about  a  given  axis  may  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  two  rotations  about  two  axes  which  inter- 
feet  the  given  axis  at  the  same  point,  the  angular  veloci- 
ties about  each  of  the  three  axes  being  proportional  to  the 
sum  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two.  This  proposition 
is  the  basis  of  construction  of  bevel  wheels.  If  one  cone 
roll  upon  another  having  the  same  vertex,  the  nurfaces  of 
the  two  cones  being  constantly  in  contact  along  an  ele- 
ment, any  point  in  the  rolling  cone  may  be  regarded  as 
having  a  rotation  about  its  own  axis  combined  with  a  ro- 


tation of  this  axis  about  the  axis  of  the  fixed  cone:  or  as 
having  a  simple  rotation  about  the  element  of  contact  as 
an  instantaneous  axis.  To  find  the  diameters  of  two  bev- 
eled wheels  which  shall  revolve  with  given  angular  veloci- 
ties about  two  intersecting  axes,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
draw  two  lines  intersecting  each  other  and  making  the 
rci|iiircd  angle  between  the  axes.  If,  then,  from  the  point 
of  intersection  distances  be  laid  off  proportional  to  the 
angular  velocities  of  the  wheels  respectively,  the  diagonal 
of  a  parallelogram  constructed  on  these  lines  will  repre- 
sent the  line  of  contact  of  two  rolling  cones.  Such  a  con- 
struction may  be  called  the  parallelogram  of  rotations. 
This  parallelogram  determines  the  relative  diameters  of 
the  bevel  wheels. 

Helical  or  screw-like  motion  may  be  regarded  as  cither 
compounded  of  a  rotation  about  an  axis  and  a  translation 
in  the  direction  of  that  axis,  or  it  may  be  considered  as 
compounded  of  two  rotations  about  two  axes  lying  in  dif- 
ferent planes.  The  latter  proposition  is  illustrated  by  the 
rolling  of  one  hyperboloid  upon  another,  their  surfaces 
being  in  contact  along  the  right-lined  element  which  con- 
stitutes the  instantaneous  axis  of  the  rolling  hyperboloid. 
Such  hyperboloids  form  the  basis  for  the  construction  of 
skew-bevel  wheels. 

It  follows  from  the  principles  of  the  composition  of  mo- 
tions that  the  most  complex  motion  of  a  rigid  body  may 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  at  each  instant  to  a  rotation 
about  an  instantaneous  axis,  and  a  translation  along  that 
axis  combined,  each  point  of  the  body  describing  a  helical 
path. 

The  combination  of  two  motions  of  straight  translation 
transverse  to  each  other  gives  rise  usually  to  curved  tra- 
jectories. If  one  be  a  reciprocating  motion  of  small  ampli- 
tude, and  the  other  a  continuous  motion,  the  curve  takes 
an  undulating  or  wave-like  form.  Harmonic  motion  is  a 
reciprocating  motion  in  a  straight  line,  in  which  the  ve- 
locity at  every  instant  is  equal  to  the  component  parallel 
to  the  straight  line  of  another  point  which  moves  uni- 
formly in  a  circle,  the  amplitude  of  the  reciprocating  mo- 
tion being  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  The  motion 
of  the  piston  of  the  steam-engine  would  be  exactly  har- 
monic if  the  connecting-rod  were  infinite  in  length.  The 
motion  is  approximately  harmonic  in  ordinary  eases  of 
piston-and-crank  motion. 

The  motions  of  one  curve  rolling  on  another  curve,  or 
one  body  rolling  on  another  body,  present  particular 
cases  of  the  general  proposition  of  the  movement  of  rigid 
bodies,  which  are  not  only  often  observed,  but  which  form 
the  bases  of  useful  applications.  The  case  of  a  wheel  roll- 
ing on  another  wheel  has  been  referred  to.  In  this  case 
any  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  rolling  wheel  de- 
scribes about  the  instantaneous  axes  or  point  of  contact  a 
continuous  curve  called  an  epicycloid.  A  cylinder  rolling 
on  a  plane  furnishes  an  example  in  which  a  rotation  is 
combined  with  a  translation  of  the  rotating  body,  the  re- 
sultant motion  of  any  point  in  the  cylinder  being  a  rota- 
tion about  an  instantaneous  axis,  which  is  the  line  of  eon- 
tact  of  the  cylinder  and  plane.  Any  point  of  the  cylinder 
describes  a  curve  called  a  trochoid,  and  a  point  in  the  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  a  curve  called  a  cycloid.  The  crank- 
pin  of  a  locomotive  wheel  describes  a  trochoid,  and  a  point 
in  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  a  cycloid,  as  the  engine 
moves  along  the  track.  A  point  in  a  plane  rolling  on  a 
cylinder,  or  a  point  in  a  string  unwound  from  a  wheel, 
describes  an  involute  of  the  circle  from  which  it  is  un- 
wrapped. 

The  motion  of  the  piston  of  a  locomotive-engine  fur- 
nishes an  interesting  example  of  comparative  and  relative 
motions  of  translation.  In  the  forward  motion  it  acts  as 
the  moving  surface  which  gives  rotation  through  the 
crank  to  the  wheel,  and  in  the  backward  motion  as  a  point 
of  resistance,  the  cylinder  being  pushed  away  from  the 
piston ;  considered  relatively  to  each  other,  the  piston  and 
cylinder  have  precisely  the  same  motions  as  they  would 
have  if  the  locomotive  were  suspended  from  the  earth. 
Considered  with  reference  to  the  earth,  the  cylinder  has  a 
continuous  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line,  while  the 
piston,  at  one  point  of  each  revolution,  comes  partially  to 
a  state  of  rest  with  reference  to  the  earth.  It  would  come 
to  rest  if  the  crank-pin  were  in  the  circumference  of  the 
driving-wheel.  When  a  body  is  spoken  of  as  being  at  rest, 
it  is  understood  only  as  being  at  rest  relatively  to  other 
points,  there  being  no  point  of  absolute  rest  in  the  uni- 
verse. 

It  will  have  become  apparent  from  this  very  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  of  motion  that  the  actual  path  of 
a  material  point  in  space  may  be  the  result  of  a  compli- 
cated series  of  motions.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  infinitesimal  motions  of  vibration  which  the  molecules 
of  bodies  have,  and  which  constitute  the  cause  or  phe- 
nomena of  heat,  a  particle  may  have  a  resultant  motion 
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which  is  compounded  of  an  almost  unlimited  number  of 
separate  motions.  Take,  for  instance,  a  point  in  a  pro- 
jectile :  it  usually  has  a  motion  of  rotation  about  an  axis 
within  the  body  of  the  projectile ;  it  has  a  parabolic  motion 
with  reference  to  the  earth,  while  it  partakes  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  It  is  thus  made  clearly  evi- 
dent that  in  discussing  motion  it  must  usually  be  restricted 
to  certain  relative  conditions  which  constitute  the  particu- 
lar points  of  any  investigation.  W.  P.  TKOWBUIDGE. 

Mo'tions,  a  sort  of  simple  dramatic  exhibition,  gen- 
erally illustrating  some  scriptural  narrative,  the  characters 
being  represented  by  wooden  puppets,  while  the  dialogue 
was  spoken  behind  the  scenes.  In  England  they  prevailed 
from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

Motley  (JOHN  LOTRROP),  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.,  Apr.  la,  1814;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831 ; 
studied  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1836  ;  became  in  1841  secretary  of  legation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; U.  S.  minister  to  Austria  [866-67;  to  England  1869 
—70.  After  long  and  exhaustive  researches  and  manifold 
preparations  he  published  in  London  in  1856  The  Kite  nf 
the  Dntih  Jlepulilic  (3  vols.),  which  immediately  attracted 
great  attention  both  in  America  and  Europe,  and  has  been 
translated  into  German,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish.  The 
Hillary  of  the  United  tfelkerliiniln  (4  vols.)  followed  from 
1861  to  1868,  and  the  Life  of  John  ran  liarntreld  in  1874, 
with  equal  success.  His  pictures  of  characters,  events,  and 
social  states  are  complete  and  vivid,  and  breathe  in  general 
a  spirit  of  justice  and  truth,  in  spite  of  the  very  decided 
love  and  hatred  with  which  he  paints. 

Mot'mot  [named  from  their  notes],  a  genus  ( Momnliu) 
of  passerine  birds,  usually  assigned  to  the  ('nrariad:i'. 
although  their  place  in  the  class  of  birds  is  by  no  means 
certain.  They  feed  upon  fruits,  reptiles,  and  other  small 
animals,  have  remarkably  brilliant  plumage,  and  inhabit 
tropical  America.  There  arc  several  species.  (See  Mo- 
MOTin.t:.) 

Motril',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Granada,  is  situ- 
ated on  an  exceedingly  fertile  plain  where  vines,  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  and  maize  are  cultivated  with  great  sue<-e--. 
The  town  itself  is  well  built,  lively,  and  enterprising.  Pop. 
about  13,000. 

Mott  (Gen.  OERSIIOM),  b.  in  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  1822; 
was  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  war ;  was  successively  col- 
onel of  the  5th  and  6th  N.  J.  Vols.  1861-62 ;  served  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  under  Gen.  McClellan  ;  was  wounded 
at  the  second  battle  of  Hull  Hun  :  made  brigadier-general 
Sept.  7,  1862;  commanded  the  2d  New  Jersey  brigade  at 
Chanccllorsville,  where  he  was  again  wounded  ;  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Gettysburg;  appointed  brevet  major-general 
Sept.  10,  1864;  commanded  the  2d  division  of  the  4th 
corps  in  the  final  campaign  against  Richmond,  and  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  full  major-general  Dec.  1,  1865. 

Mott  (LITRETIA  Coffin),  b.  at  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Jan. 
3,  17U3,  of  Quaker  parentage;  removed  in  1S04  to  Boston, 
and  in  1809  to  Philadelphia,  where  in  181 1  she  was  married 
to  James  Mott;  became  in  1817  a  teacher,  and  soon  after  a 
preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  adhered  after  1827  to 
the  Hicksite  party ;  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  American  Anti-slavery  Society  (1833) ;  for  many  years 
preached  against  slavery,  war,  ami  other  evils,  and  finally 
became  a  leader  in  the  woman-suffrage  movement. 

Mott  (VALES-TINE),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Glen  Cove,  L.  I., 
Aug.  20,  1785,  was  the  son  of  Henry  Mott,  an  able  physi- 
cian ;  was  educated  in  New  York,  London,  and  Edinburgh  ; 
held  professorships  of  surgery  in  Columbia  College  and 
the  College  of  PnjrsloiUM  itn-l  Siiri."-"iis.  \.  V.,  1809-26 
and  1830-40;  in  Batgen  Medical  College  1826-30,  and 
was  professor  of  surgery  and  relative  anatomy  in  the  New 
York  University  Medical  College  1840-60.  Dr.  Mott  was 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  surgical  operators 
of  any  age  or  country.  The  pupil  of  Cooper,  Bell.  Aber- 
nethy,  and  the  ablest  surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  he  was 
inferior  to  none  of  them  in  practical  skill  or  in  successful 
treatment  after  the  operation.  Though  a  friend  of  con- 
servative surgery,  his  capital  operations  were  counted  by 
thousands.  Among  his  great  operations  were  the  success- 
ful tying  of  the  primitive  iliac  artery  for  aneurism  (its 
first  performance)  ;  the  successful  removal  of  the  right 
clavicle,  with  the  application  of  forty  ligatures ;  the  tying 
of  the  innominate  artery  for  aneurism  ;  the  resection  of 
two  inches  of  the  deep  jugular  vein:  the  tying  (forty-six 
times)  of  the  common  carotid,  etc.  He  was  the  inventor 
of  valuable  surgical  implements :  had  wide  fame  as  an  ae- 
roit'tieiir;  was  a  brilliant  and  able  lecturer:  published  a 
translation  of  Velpeau's  Operalire  flnri/ert/,  with  large  ad- 
ditions;  a  volume  of  travels  in  the  East  (1842),  a  vol- 
ume of  published  clinioal  lectures  (1860),  and  many  pro- 
fessional papers  and  addresses.  Ho  was  the  recipient  of 


many  foreign  distinctions  and  a  member  of  numerous 
learned  societies.  D.  in  New  York  Apr.  26,  1865. 

Mot'ta  di  I-iven'za,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Treviso,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Livenza.  This 
place  is  of  very  ancient  origin,  and  was  not  without  im- 
portance during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  now  an  industri- 
ous and  prosperous  town.  Pop.  in  1874,  5677. 

Motte  (REBECCA  Brcwton),  b.  in  South  Carolina  about 
1740  ;  married  in  1758  to  Jacob  Motte,  a  planter,  by  whom 
she  had  six  children;  was  left  a  widow  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, at  which  time  she  resided  in  a  fine  mansion  near 
Buck's  Head  Neck,  on  the  Congaree,  which  was  occupied 
by  a  British  garrison  of  150  men  under  Capt.  McPhcr- 
son,  and  named  Fort  Motte.  This  fort  was  besieged  by 
Marion  and  Lee,  and  set  on  fire  by  shooting  combustibles 
upon  the  roof,  Mrs.  Motte  herself  furnishing  a  fine  East 
Indian  bow  and  bundle  of  arrows  for  the  purpose.  The 
British  then  surrendered,  the  flames  were  extinguished, 
and  Mrs.  Motte  presided  at  a  dinner  to  which  the  officers 
of  both  forces  sat  down.  D.  in  1815.  Two  of  her  daughters 
were  successively  married  to  Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney,  and 
a  third  to  Col.  William  Alston.  (See  her  Hiography,  in 
Mrs.  Ellet's  Women  of  the  Rerolutinn.) 

Motte  (orMothe)  Cadillac,  de  la  (SIEUB  ANTOINE), 
founder  of  Detroit,  a  Gascon  nobleman,  b.  about  16CO; 
served  in  the  French  army  in  Acadia,  and  in  1680  was 
sent  to  France  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  with  information 
regarding  the  colonies;  was  made  in  1691  lord  of  Bona- 
gnat  and  Mount  Desert,  including  the  shores  of  French- 
man's Hay,  Me.:  became  in  li'illl  commandant  of  Michili- 
mackinac;  built  in  1701  Fort  Pontchartrain,  now  Detroit; 
had  long  struggles  with  the  Canadian  authorities,  the  Jes- 
uits, the  Miamis,  and  the  Natchez;  became  in  1711  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana ;  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi sche.me  ;  returned  to  France  in  1717,  and  nothing 
farther  is  known  of  his  career. 

Motterouge',De  la,  b.  in  1802,  received  his  military 
education  at  St.Cyr:  distinguished  himself  as  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Crimean  war:  became  general  of  division 
Is.'),'*;  commanded  the  first  division  of  the  corps  of  Mac- 
Mahon  in  the  Italian  war  of  1859  ;  was  placed  on  the  re- 
serve list  in  1867.  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif  in  1869  from  the  department  of  CGte  du  Nord. 
In  the  German  war  of  1870-71,  after  the  defeat  of  the  im- 
perial army,  he  was  recalled  to  service,  and  received  the 
command  in  Sept.,  18711.  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  num- 
bering about  311.000  men.  With  this  army  he  pushed  for- 
ward from  Orleans,  met  a  German  detachment  under  Gen. 
von  der  Tann,  was  defeated  at  Artcuay  Oct.  10,  and  thrown 
back  to  Orleans,  and  defeated  once  more  here  and  com- 

Eclled  to  retreat  to  Sologne,  after  which  events  he  resigned 
is  command.  AUGTST  NIEMAN.V. 

Mott  Haven,  a  former  post-v.  of  Westchester  CO., 
N.  Y.,  now  included  in  New  York  City.  It  is  on  the  East 
River,  and  on  the  New  Haven  and  Harlem  R.  Rs..  5  miles 
from  the  Grand  Central  depot.  N.  Y.  It  has  many  sub- 
urban residences  and  manufacturing  interests. 

Mottley  (Joiix).  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1692;  the 
real  author  of  Jne  .ViV/erV  Jests,  or  The  ]!*//«'  Vade  Mf<-nm 
(1739) :  also  wrote  five  dramas,  a  volume  of  Lirei  nf  Dra- 
matie  .1»/W»  (1747),  histories  of  Peter  the  Great  (1739) 
and  of  the  empress  Catharine  of  Russia  <  1711),  and  other 
miscellaneous  works.  D.  at  London  Oct.  3,  1750. 

Motto'la,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Loece, 
situated  on  a  hill  about  12  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
This  town  was  a  marquisate  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
it  was  in  its  neighborhood  that  Dentatus  obtained  his  great 
victory  over  Pyrrhus  (275  B.  c.).  Pop.  in  1874,  5765. 

Mott's,  tp.  of  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  600. 

Mott'ville,  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  721. 

Mottville,  post-v.  of  Skaneateles  tp.,  Onondaga  CO., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Skaneateles  River  and  R.  R.,  2J  miles  N.  of 
Sknneateles.  Pop.  276. 

Monflon.     See  SHEEP. 

Mould  [Ang.-Sax.  mol/lr],  a  term  used  in  common 
language  to  denote  any  of  the  smaller  filamentous  fungi. 
The  word  is  not  susceptible  of  scientific  definition,  as  the 
fungi  popularly  called  moulds  belong  to  several  different 
orders  and  differ  widely  from  one  another  in  structure. 
Reference  to  bread-mould  will  be  found  in  the  article  on 
MrcoRiNr;  to  lettuce  and  onion  mould  in  that  on  PKKO- 
NOSPOR*.  W.  G.  FARI.OW. 

Moulding  [Lat.  mtHh&Hf  "  small  measure  "].  The  art 
of  moulding  may  be  called  the  embodiment  of  the  varied 
thought  of  the  designer  in  enduring  material,  and  hence  it 
involves  processes,  methods,  and  materials  differing  widely 
from  each  other  in  their  nature  and  treatment.  The 
making  of  the  pattern  or  model  is  the  first  step  in  this 
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embodiment,  anil  this  often  goes  forward  under  the  hand 
of  the  artist  or  designer  himself,  and  sometimes  by  the 
skill  of  an  under-workman,  whose  guide  is  the  plan  or 
sketch  of  the  master-hand.  In  either  case  many  con- 
trivances are  used  for  expediting  the  labor  of  the  pattern- 
making,  the  necessity  of  this  arising  from  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  number  of  patterns  are  used  only  once  or  but 
for  a  very  few  times  at  most.  The  chief  study  in  many 
patterns  is  to  render  the  complex  form  of  the  design  prac- 
ticable at  any  reasonable  cost,  and  in  others  to  simplify  the 
moulding  so  that  great  numbers  of  the  castings  may  be 
produced  in  a  brief  time.  The  pattern  for  a  massive  bed- 
plate or  some  similar  part  of  a  marine  engine  may  be 
named  as  an  instance  of  the  former  case,  and  those  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  door-hinges  or  of  parts  of  stoves  of 
the  latter. 

In  moulding  the  plainer  forms  of  castings  the  pattern  is 
laid  on  a  plane  surface  or  follow-board,  and  a  flask  or 
frame  of  sufficient  depth  is  placed  around  it.  Into  this 
flask  moulding-sand  is  sifted,  so  that  the  fine  particles 
shall  fill  all  the  crevices  of  the  pattern.  The  sand  is  then 
rammed  hard  until  the  flask  is  filled,  and  a  close  board  top 
is  laid  on  it.  The  flask  ia  then  turned  upside  down,  the 
follow-board  is  taken  off,  and  a  second,  or  cope-piece,  of 
flask  is  laid  on  above  what  was  at  first  the  under  side  of 
the  pattern.  Coarse  sand  is  then  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face which  had  lain  on  the  follow-board,  so  that  the  mass 
of  sand  which  is  afterward  rammed  into  the  cope-flask  may 
bo  neatly  and  perfectly  separated  from  the  first.  The  cope- 
flask,  with  the  sand  contained  in  it,  is  then  lifted  off,  bring- 
ing in  it  in  the  sand  the  impression  of  the  upper  side  of 
the  pattern ;  and  the  pattern  is  carefully  drawn  out  of  the 
sand  in  the  lower  part  of  the  flask.  After  a  gate  or  pas- 
sage-way, by  which  the  metal  may  flow  into  the  mould, 
has  been  cut  in  the  sand,  the  two  parts  of  the  flask  are  put 
together  again  accurately,  and  the  mould  is  complete  for 
the  reception  of  the  metal  or  material  from  which  the  east- 
ing is  to  be  made. 

As  castings  have  been  made  from  almost  every  kind  of 
metal  or  material  which  can  be  melted  or  softened  by  heat, 
so  a  wide  variety  of  materials  have  been  sought  for  and 
have  been  used  for  moulds.  The  idea  of  the  moulding, 
however,  has  been  substantially  the  same  in  each  ease,  the 
method  varying  only  with  the  special  character  of  the  pat- 
tern. 

It  is  often  needful  to  make  openings  into  or  through  the 
casting ;  and  when  these  are  of  moderate  size  they  are 
made  by  placing  cores  in  the  cavity  of  the  sand-mould. 
These  are  blocks  or  bars,  which  are  made  in  suitable  boxes 
from  sand  that  has  been  moistened  with  a  glutinous  mate- 
rial, so  that  when  dried  the  cores  have  a  certain  amount 
of  strength.  When  the  internal  cavities  are  large,  or  the 
casting  is  of  a  box  shape,  the  interior  is  built  up  or  moulded 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  that  indicated,  but  al- 
ways so  that  the  sections  of  the  mould  may  be  detached 
from  each  other  and  the  parts  of  the  pattern  withdrawn. 
Many  pieces  of  a  simple  cylindrical  form  are  swept  up  by 
a  method  precisely  analogous  in  the  sand  material  to  the 
process  of  turning  in  wood  or  iron.  The  sweep  by  which 
the  outline  of  the  mould  is  made  is  moved  around  the  cen- 
tral axis,  while  the  material  is  stationary,  and  takes  the 
circular  outline  as  it  is  built  up  piece  by  piece  around  the 
centre. 

Whenever  the  exterior  surface  of  the  pattern  has  pro- 
jections or  parts  that  are  under-cut,  they  are  often  made 
loose,  so  as  to  be  left  imbedded  in  the  sand  when  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  pattern  is  drawn  out,  the  loose  undercut 
parts  being  afterward  drawn  out  separately. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  work  produced  in  leading 
branches  of  manufacture  is  that  known  as  green-sand  work, 
so  called  because  the  castings  are  made  in  sand  that  has 
been  slightly  dampened  with  water.  If,  however,  eastings 
are  required  to  possess  greater  strength,  to  be  more  cer- 
tainly free  from  imperfections,  or  if  they  must  be  large  and 
complex  in  outline,  they  are  usually  made  in  dry  moulds. 
For  these  the  sand  is  moistened  with  some  glutinous  mate- 
rial, and  after  the  mould  has  been  completed,  but  before 
the  parts  of  it  are  finally  put  together,  it  is  thoroughly 
dried  in  an  oven.  By  this  means  the  chance  is  wholly  re- 
moved of  imperfections  arising  from  the  blowing  into  and 
through  the  melted  metal  of  the  vapor  from  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  damp  or  green  sand. 

It  is  invariably  necessary  to  provide  vents  or  outlets  for 
the  gases  arising  from  the  heating  of  the  organic  matter 
contained  either  in  the  material  of  the  mould  or  of  the 
cores,  for  those  are  likely  to  cause  flaws  in  the  castings  if 
confined,  or  in  some  cases  to  give  rise  to  quite  disastrous 
explosions. 

In  order  to  give  the  smoothest  possible  surface  to  the 
castings  when  made  in  iron,  the  surfaces  of  the  sand-mould 
are  dusted  over  with  finely-powdered  coal,  which  is  after- 


ward smoothed  down  carefully.  The  effect  of  this  facing 
is  to  prevent  the  fluid  iron  from  burning  into  the  sand,  and 
thus  causing  an  incrustation  on  the  casting.  In  iron-work 
the  metal  is  usually  melted  in  a  cupola  furnace,  which  is  a 
high  vertical  cylinder  of  sheet  iron,  with  an  interior  lining 
of  firebrick.  The  fuel  and  iron  are  put  in  together  near 
the  top,  and  the  blast  is  admitted  at  the  sides  of  the  shell 
near  the  bottom.  The  melted  iron  is  gathered  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  furnace,  and  is  run  out  as  required.  In  cases 
where  the  utmost  strength  is  needed,  as  in  iron  guns,  the 
metal  is  melted  in  a  reverbcratory  furnace,  in  which  it  may 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  fusion  until,  by  repeated  tests, 
it  is  found  to  be  of  the  right  quality.  In  this  furnace  the 
fuel  and  the  iron  are  kept  apart  from  each  other,  so  that 
no  injurious  admixture  may  occur  of  any  of  the  chance 
impurities  of  the  fuel  with  the  melted  iron.  In  the  melting 
of  brass  and  of  any  fine  metal  a  crucible  is  generally  used 
for  holding  it,  which  is  covered  up  in  a  furnace  or  melting- 
hole,  and  closely  surrounded  by  the  burning  fuel.  In  cast- 
ing from  a  crucible  the  metal  may  be  poured  directly  into 
the  mould,  but  from  the  cupola  furnace  the  iron  is  run  into 
a  ladle,  in  which  it  may  be  taken  over  any  distance  to  the 
mould  as  required. 

In  the  management  of  large  foundries  it  has  been  found 
expedient,  and  even  necessary,  to  adapt  special  contrivances 
to  the  work  of  moulding,  not  only  to  save  the  cost  of  man- 
ual labor  in  handling  the  patterns  and  materials  while 
making  the  moulds,  but  also  to  save  at  least  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  patterns  themselves.  For  this  purpose  very 
perfect  machines  have  been  devised  for  moulding  such 
things  as  shot  and  shell  for  ordnance,  hinges  and  locks  for 
builders'  use,  and  especially  for  such  things  as  toothed 
wheels  or  gearing,  very  costly  patterns  have  always  been 
made  in  years  past  for  such  wheels,  each  pattern  being  a 
complete  duplicate  of  the  proposed  casting,  and  involving 
great  labor  and  cost  in  its  preparation.  In  the  use  of  a 
gear-moulding  machine  the  teeth  in  the  mould  are  formed 
by  ramming  the  sand  around  a  very  short  section  of  the 
circumference  at  a  time,  a  pattern  giving  the  needful  shape 
of  the  tooth  being  properly  placed  in  the  machine.  Trie 
special  office  of  the  machine  in  this  case  is  to  enable  the 
short  piece  of  toothed  pattern  to  be  withdrawn  accurately 
from  the  sand  rammed  against  it,  and  to  be  moved  around 
the  exact  required  fraction  of  the  circumference  in  readi- 
ness for  another  section  of  the  moulding.  In  this  way  the 
great  cost  of  making  more  than  a  very  few  teeth  is  saved, 
as  compared  with  the  older  method  of  using  a  pattern  of 
a  full  circumference.  P.  BAIIXKS. 

Moulin;-',  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Allier,  on  the  Allicr.  here  crossed  by  one  of  the  finest 
bridges  in  France.  It  is  a  beautifully  situated  and  hand- 
somely built  town,  with  a  fine  cathedral,  large  cavalry 
barracks,  and  other  public  buildings,  and  important  man- 
ufactures of  cottons  and  cutlery.  Pop.  19,890. 

Moult'ing  [Old  Eng.  moi<«],  or  Exuviation,  the  pe- 
riodical casting  off  of  shell,  skin,  horns,  feathers,  or  other 
parts  of  the  integument,  such  as  takes  place  once  a  year  or 
oftencr  (in  some  animals  once  every  few  days)  among  ser- 
pents, batrachians,  spiders,  insect-larvaj,  etc.  Birds  in 
many  cases  shed  their  feathers  annually,  and  many  quad- 
rupeds also  shed  their  coat  of  hair  nearly  all  at  once. 
Deer  mostly  renew  their  horns  completely  every  year.  In 
man  exuviation  is  a  continual  process ;  and  this  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  lower  animals. 

-Moiil'tnii,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.,  has 
1  female  institute,  1  male  academy,  a  colored  school,  4 
churches  (1  colored),  1  hotel,  court-house  and  jail,  and  1 
weekly  newspaper.  Principal  occupation,  farming.  Pop, 
2006.  WHITE  &  WHITE,  PUBS.  "ADVERTISER." 

31  on  It  on,  a  v.  of  Rose  tp.,  Shelby  oo.,  111.,  and  a  sub- 
urb of  SHELBVVILLE  (which  see).  Pop.  106. 

Monlton,  post-v.  of  Appanoose  oo.,  la.,  on  the  St. 
Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  and  the  Burlington  and 
South-western  It.  Its.,  has  good  schools,  3  churches,  a 
savings  bank,  2  largo  flouring-mills,  5  hotels,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  and  stores.  Occupation,  stock-raising.  Pop. 
678.  M.  C.  DAVIS,  ED.  "INDEPENDENT." 

JMonlton,  post-tp.  of  Auglaize  co.,  0.     Pop.  1252. 

Moulton  (ELLEN  Lotrisn  Chandler),  b.  in  Pomfret, 
Conn.,  Apr.  10, 1835 ;  married  in  1855  to  William  U.  Moul- 
ton, a  journalist  of  Boston ;  has  published  many  contribu- 
tions in  prose  and  verse  to  periodical  literature  :  author  of 
This,  Thai,  and  the  Other  (1854).  Juno  Clifford  (1855),  My 
Third  Book  (1859J,  Some  Women '»  Hearts  (1874),  and  other 
works. 

Moulton  (Col.  JEREMIAH),  b.  at  York,  Me.,  in  1688; 
was  taken  prisoner  in  childhood  by  the  Indians  1692, 
but  restored  with  other  children  in  gratitude  for  the  release 
of  several  Indian  prisoners  by  Col.  Church ;  commanded 
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the  forces  which  in  May,  1724,  destroyed  Norndgewock, 
killing  Father  Sebastian  Rasle,  the  French  missionary ; 
commanded  a  regiment  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg  Ii4o  ; 
was  afterwards  sheriff  of  the  county,  councillor,  and  judge 
of  common  pleas  and  of  probate.  D.  at  York  July  20, 1765. 

Moulton   (JOSEPH  WHITE),  h.  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  in 
June,  1789:    settled  as  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City;  pub- 
lished (with  John  V.  N.  Yates)  a  valuable  /lixtori/  "f  '/"• 
State  of  New  York  (2  vols.,  1824-26):  was  author  of  The. 
Cl,,n,n-n,  Practice  <>f  AW-  }'.,)•/.-  (.",  vols..  1829-32)  and  New  j 
York  ,Wr,,(V  Ymrt  AIJO  (1849),  and  edited  John  Freeman 
Mitford's  Treatise  on  /'teurliiiys  in  Chancery  (6th  ed.  Amer.  i 
]819i,  with  copious  annotations.     D.  Apr.  21,  1875. 

Moul'tonboroiiRh,  post-tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  II.,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  brick,  etc.  Pop.  12!)9. 

Moill'trie,  county  of  E.  Central  Illinois.  Area,  334 
square  miles.  It  is  level  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock, 
grain,  wool,  and  tobacco  are  leading  products.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  Kaskaskia  River  and  by  several  railroads. 
Cap.  Sullivan.  Pop.  10,385. 

Moultrie,  post-v..  cap.  of  Colquitt  co.,  Ga.,  30  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Thomasville  11.  R.  Station. 

Monltric,  post-v.  of  West  tp.,  Columbiana  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  Pop.  19. 

Moultrie  (JAMES).  M.  !>..  b.  in  Charleston,  S.  C..  Mar. 
27,   1793;  graduated    in   the    University  of    Pennsylvania 
1812,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  port-physician  of  Charles-  | 
ton,  physician  to  the  jail,  and  also  of  the  magazine  guards  ;   \ 
in  1821  was  president  of  the  State  Medical  Society  :  at  the 
organization  of  the  South  Carolina  Medical  College  (1824) 
was  elected  professor  of  physiology,  which  office  he  still  re- 
tains:  in  Philadelphia   in  1847.  when  the  American  Med 
ical  Association  was  organized,  was  made  a  vice-president, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Charleston.  S.  C..  1850,  be- 
came president.  PAI  i,  F.  EVE. 

Moultrie  (JOHN),  b.  in  Scotland :  came  to  America 
about  1733,  and  for  forty  years  occupied  a  leading  position 
as  a  phy-ieiau  in  Charle-ton.  S.  C.  1>.  1773. — His  sun 
JOHN  obtained  his  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Edinburgh,  became 
eminent  in  his  profession,  and  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
Florida. 

Monltrie  (JOHN),  grandson  of  GOT.  John.  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England,  Dec.  31,  1799;  was  educated  at  Eton,  where 
he  took  part  with  his  friends,  II.  N.  Coleridge,  W.  S. 
Walker,  and  W.  M.  Praed.  in  editing  the  College  Afayazine 
and  the  Etonian,  for  which  he  wrote  poems  of  great  merit : 
graduated  at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  in  1823;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  Kngland  1825;  became  rector  of 
Rugby,  which  post  lie  retained  through  life:  married  a 
sister  of  James  Fergusson.  the  historian  of  architecture; 
published  several  volumes  of  Poetn*  (collected  ed.  1854) 
highly  appreciated  by  cultivated  critics,  a  volume  of  >'•  /•- 

mini*  (1852),  and  edited  the  ] ms  of  Gray  (  |8l."i)  and  the 

l'o,ti,-i(l  Remain*  of  his   college  friend.  W.  Sidney  Walker 
(1852),  preceded  by  a  mi ir.    I >.  at  Rugby  Dec.  26,  1*71. 

Moultrie  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  South  Carolina  in  1731,  son 
of  Dr.  John;  commanded  a  company  airainst  the  Chcro- 
kees  1701  :  an  ardent  advocate  of  liberty,  be  was  in  1775 
appointed  colonel  of  the  2d  South  Carolina  regiment,  and 
in  that  year  represented  St.  Helen  i  parish  in  the  provin- 
cial congress.  In  June,  1776,  while  engaged  in  construct- 
ing a  rude  detcn-ive  work  of  palmetto  logs  on  Sullivan's 
Islam!,  Charleston  harbor.  IK?  was  attacked  by  a  British 
fleet  (June  28)  under  Sir  Peter  Parker:  an  engagement  of 
nearly  ten  hours  ensued,  resulting  in  victory  for  the  little 
fort,  which  has  since  borne  the  name  of  its  gallant  do- 
fender.  In  September  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general, 
ami  in  Feb.,  1779,  defeated  the  British  near  Beaufort.  In 
May  he  successfully  resisted  Provost's  advance  upon 
Charleston,  which  place  he  was  able  to  hold  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Lincoln  ;  but  in  1780,  upon  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  he  was  made  prisoner  and  held  for  nearly  two  years. 
refusing  repeated  offers  of  bribery  to  desert  the  cause  of 
his  country.  After  his  exchange  (Feb.,  1782)  he  was 
made  (Oct.  15)  a  major-general:  was  governor  of  South 
Carolina  1785,  and  again  1794—96.  Author  of  .17 
of  the  Revolution  (2  vols.,  1S02).  D.  at  Charleston  Sept. 
27,  1805. 

Moultrie,  Fort.     See  FORT  MOULTRIE. 

Mound,  tp.  of  Effingham  co.,  111.  (P.  0.  Morxnvn.i.E. 
R.  R.  station  GILLMORE),  on  the  Springfield  and  Illinois 
South-eastern  and  the  St.  Louis  Tcrre  Haute  and  Indian- 
apolis R.  Us.  Pop.  1211. 

Mound,  tp.  of  McDonough  co..  111.     Pop.  1350. 

Mound,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  Tnd.     Pop.  394. 

Mound,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  498, 


Mound  Bird.  See  MEOAPODID^,  by  PROF.  THEODORE 
GILL,  M.  D.,  PH.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Mound-liuilders.  See  AMERICAN-  ANTUIUITIES,  by 
PROF.  JOHN  S.  NEWHERRV,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Mound  City,  post-v.  of  Crittenden  co.,  Ark.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  has  2  churches,  a  private  banking- 
house,  1  weekly  newspaper,  good  schools,  2  hotels,  a 
broker's  office,  and  stores.  Principal  employment,  raising 
cotton.  J.  K.  MrLAUciin.ix,  En.  "  Morxn  CITY  POST." 

Mound  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  1'ulaski  co.,  111.,  7  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River,  on  the  Cairo  and  Vin- 
cennes  R.  R.,  contains  the  Western  naval  station  and  a 
national  cemetery,  4  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  3  ho- 
tels, and  stores.  Pop.  1631. 

H.  F.  POTTER,  En.  "Morxn  CITY  Jorux.u.." 

Mound  City,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Linn  co..  Kan., 
on  Little  Sugar  Creek,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  Pleasonton.  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  R.  H.,  and  has 
1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  v.  635  ;  of  tp.  1374. 

Mound  City,  post-v.  of  Holt  co..  Mo.  (called  also 
NOKTIITORT),  3  miles  N.  E.  of  liigclow  R.  R.  Station. 

Mound  Prairie,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  la.     Pop.  1016. 

Mound  Prairie,  post-tp.  of  Houston  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  050. 

Moundsville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  West  Va., 
on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  has  good  schools,  5 
churches,  large  rolling-mills.  .",  printing-offices,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  2  grist-mills,  1  woollen-mill.  2  large  coal-banks, 
several  saw-mills.  .">  hotels,  the  State  penitentiary,  and  the 
largest  Indian  mound  in  the  world.  Pop.  1500.  It  was 
formerly  called  (iiiAVE  CREEK,  and  now  takes  its  name 
from  a  large  mound  in  the  vicinity  (for  a  description  of 
which  see  AMERICAN  As nijrniEs). 

11.  W.  ROOK.  En.  "  Morxnsvii.i.K  REPORTER." 

Mound  Valley,  post-tp.  of  Labctte  co.,  Kan.    Pop.  275. 

Mound  Valley,  tp.  of  Elko  co..  Ncv.     Pop.  88. 

Mound'ville,  tp.  of  Vernon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  897. 

Moundville,  post-tp.  of  Marqucttc  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  408. 

Mount  (WILLIAM  SIDNEY  i.  b.  at  S,  tauket.  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  2fi.  I  MI?:  studied  painting  at  the  school  of  the 
Acadcmv  of  Design:  became  an  eminent  portrait-painter, 
and  produced  some  highly  appreciated  pictures  of  humor- 
ous subjects,  chiefly  dealing  with  negro  life.  D.  at  Se- 
tauket  Nov.  19,  1868. 

Mount'ain,  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  257. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Crawford  CO.,  Ark.     Pop.  508. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  296. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  509. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  238. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Polk  eo.,  Ark.     Pop.  2S1. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Scott  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  277. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Van  Burcn  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  80. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  936. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Yell  co..  Ark.     Pop.  1 1 1. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Del  Nortc  co..  Cal.     Pop.  99. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  271. 

Mountain,  tp.  of  Barry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  704. 

Mountain  (GKORRE  JEHOSHAPHAT),  D.  D.,D.  C.  L..b.  in 
Norwich,  Eng.,  July  27, 1789.  was  the  son  of  Bishop  Jacob 
Mountain;  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge; 
took  orders  1812  and  1813  ;  held  rectorships  in  Fredericton 
and  Quebec,  of  which  in  1821  he  became  archdeacon  :  was 
Anglican  bishop  of  .Montreal  1836-50;  bishop  of  Quebec 
1850-63:  author  of  ,S'/.ii(/«  of  tlir  HV«'/-i»-»»  (18111).  Jour- 
nal of  a  ffnrth-trfKt  Minn/an  (1853),  eto.,  and  founded  in 
1844  the  Bishop's  College,  Lcnnoxville.  D.  near  Quebeo 
Jan.  6,  1863. 

Mountain  (JACOB).  D.  D..  b.  at  Thwaitc  Hall.  Norfolk, 
England.  1750;  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  received 
valuable  Church  preferments.  In  1793  be  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Quebec,  ami  was  the  first  Anglican  prelate  in 
Canada.  He  was  distinguished  for  the  faithfulness  with 
which  he  performed  the  severe  duties  of  his  ecclesiastical 
position,  as  well  as  the  important  er-nfflria  civil  functions 
which  then  attached  to  his  office.  D.  near  Quebec  June 
16,  1825. 

Mountain  Ash,  or  Rowan  Tree,  the  fyrni  A«cu- 
ftaria  of  Europe,  and  the  P,  Americana  and  s<tmbncif"lin 
of  North  America,  both  closely  allied  to  the  first  and  to 
each  other.  They  arc  small  trees,  often  seen  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  belonging  to  the  order  Rosaccic,  suborder  Po- 
macea\  They  have  pinnate  leaves,  and  in  autumn  clusters 
of  small  acid' bright  rod  fruit.  The  Kuropcan  tree  is  more 
common  in  cultivation  than  our  own  native  species.  The 
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wood  of  nil  is  hard  and  suitable  for  turnery.  The  peasantry 
of  nearly  nil  nations  of  Europe  ascribe  supernatural  quali- 
ties to  tile  wood  of  the  rowan  tree,  which  is  used  for  divin- 
ing-rods and  the  like. 

Mountain  Illue,  or  Chessylite,  is  a  carbonate  of 
copper,  ('(imposed  of  2."). -IS  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  69.37 
of  oxide  of  copper,  and  5.20  of  water.  When  pure  it  eon- 
t  iin-  .'/.'i.lii  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  occurs  in  the  same  lo- 
calities as  malachite,  and  results  from  the  decomposition 
of  other  ores  of  copper.  When  crystallized  it  is  of  an  azure 
blue,  with  a  vitreous  lustre  varying  from  transparent  to 
npai|iic.  Chcssylite  is  derived  from  < 'hcssy.  near  Lyons, 
France,  where  it  is  found  in  blue  crystals  and  also  in  a 
fibrous  state. 

Mountain  City,  post-v.  of  Elko  co.,  Nev.,  105  miles 
X.  of  Elko.  Pop.  467. 

Mountain  City,  post-v.  of  Hays  co.,  Tex.,  11  miles 
from  San  Marcos. 

Mountain  Cork,  a  variety  of  asbestos,  having  the 
appearance  of  cork,  and,  owing  to  its  structures  of  inter- 
lacing fihrcs,  of  so  little  density  as  to  float  on  water. 
M»i'nt<iiii  leather  is  an  equally  light  variety  of  the  same 
mineral,  occurring  in  flexible  sheets  resembling  leather. 
(See  ASBESTOS.)  E.  C.  II.  DAY. 

Mountain  Cove,  post-tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  192::. 

Mountain  Creek,  post-tp.  of  Catawba  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  129S. 

Mountain  Green.    See  CHRYSOCOLLA. 
Mountain  Home,  post-v.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.,  7 
miles  S.  B.  of  Courtland,  has  a  high  school,  a  publishing- 
house,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  stores.   J.  M.  PICKENS, 

En.  AND  PI:B.  "SOUTHERN  CHRISTIAN  WEEKLY." 
Mountain  Limestone,  a  name  given  in  Great  Brit- 
ain to  the  great  sub-Carboniferous  limestone  strata.  It  is 
there  metalliferous,  lead  being  the  most  important  ore. 
Fluor-spar,  a  little  petroleum,  a  few  small  coal-seams, 
quarries  of  building-stone,  and  some  iron  and  copper  ore 
arc  among  its  economic  resources.  Soils  resting  on  it  are 
commonly  very  fertile. 

Mountain  Meadow  Massacre.    See  UTAH. 
Mountains.     See  EARTH,  by  PROF.  A.  GUYOT,  PH.  D., 
LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Mountains  of  the  Moon.    See  AFRICA. 
Mountain  Spring,  tp.of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  228. 
Mountain  Spring,  tp.  of  Butto  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  264. 
Mountain  Springs,  tp.of  Franklin  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  820. 
Mount  Air'y,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  III.     Pop.  1320. 
Mount  Airy,  post-v.  of  Surry  co.,  N.  C.,  has  2  churches, 
2  cotton-factories,  1  flouring-mill,  1  shoe-factory,  1  planing- 
mill,  12  tobacco-factories,  2  wool-carding  machines,  2  min- 
eral   springs,   2    weekly    newspapers,    and    stores.     Pop. 
2353.  THOMAS  M.  BROWER,  En.  "  SURRY  VISITOR." 

Mount  All'burn,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Christian  co.,  111., 
6  miles  S.  of  Illiopolis  R.  R.  Station.  Pop.  1640. 

Mount  Auburn,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Shelby  co., 
Ind.  Pop.  89. 

Mount  Auburn,  post-v.  of  Watertown  tp.,  Middlesex 
co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Watertown  branch  of  the  Fitchburg 
R.  R.,  and  contains  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  the  burial- 
place  of  the  dead  of  Boston,  having  an  area  of  125  acres, 
laid  out  in  1831. 

Mount  Ayr,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Ringgold  co.,  la., 
has  good  schools,  5  churches,  2  banks,  2  printing-offices,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  2  hotels,  and  stores,  and  is  in  a  fine 
stock-raising  section.  Pop.  of  v.  422  ;  of  tp.  827. 

D.  D.  PRATT,  ED.  "  RINGGOLD  RECORD." 

Mount  Car'bon,  a  b.  of  N.  Manheim  tp.,  Schuylkill 
co..  Pa.,  on  a  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
R.  It.,  has  productive  coal-mines.  Pop.  364. 

Mount  Carmcl,  Palestine.     See  CAHMEL,  MOUNT. 

Mount  Car'mel,  poet-v.  of  Hainden  tp.,  New  Haven 
co.,  Conn.,  on  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  R.  R. 

Mount  Carmel,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wabash  co., 
111.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  St. 
Louis  Air-line  with  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  K.  II..  has  3 
schools,  6  churches,  saw  and  flouring  mills,  2  weekly  news- 

fapers,  and  manufacturing   establishments.     Pop.  of  v. 
640;  of  tp.  2520.  HAXXA  A  Sox. 

EDS.  "MT.  CARMF.L  DEMOCRAT." 

Mount  Carmel,  post-v.  of  Fleming  co.,  Ky.,  10  miles 
S.  of  Maysvillo.  Pop.  1196. 

Mount  Carmel,  post-v-.  of  Union  tp.,  Clcrmontco.,0., 
8  miles  W.  of  Batavia.  Pop.  192. 


Mount  Carmel,  post-b.  of  Northumberland  eo.,  1'a.. 
on  the  Shamokin  Valley  II.  It.,  and  on  branches  of  the 
l.ehiirh  Valley  R.  R.,  has  important  mines  of  coal.  Pop. 
I2>'.l;  (if  tp.  Mil. 

Mount  Carmel,  post-tp.  of  Halifax  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
4SI11. 

Mount  Car'roll,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Carroll  co., 
111.,  on  the  Western  Union  R.  It.,  1  1(1  miles  W.  of  Chicago, 
has  1  female  seminary,  a  public  library,  1  flouring-mill,  5 
churches.  1  weekly  and  1  monthly  newspaper,  1  bunk.  2 
lintels,  and  business  in  grain.  Pop.  of  v.  1756;  of  tp. 
2815.  JOHN  M.  ADAIR,  ED.  "CARROLL  Co.  MIRROR." 

Mount  Chase,  tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  100  miles 
N.  E.  of  Bangor.  Pop.  262. 

Mount  Clem'ens,  post-v..  cap.  of  Macomb  co.,  Mich., 
20  miles  N.  E.  of  Detroit,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  It.,  has 
a  union  school,  G  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  7  lumber 
manufactories,  1  furnace,  1  bank,  a  handsome  Masonic 
hall,  and  a  celebrated  mineral  and  magnetic  water-cure. 
Pop.  1768.  8.  B.  RUSSELL,  ED.  '•  MT.  CLKMKNS  PRESS." 

Mount  CH'o,  tp.  of  Snintcr  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1571. 

Mount  Craw'ford,  post-v.  of  Rockingham  co.,  Va., 
15  miles  S.  E.  of  Harrisonburg.  Pop.  901. 

Mount  Cro'ghan,  post-tp.  of  Chesterfield  co.,  S.  C. 
Pop.  1682. 

Mount  Des'ert,  post-tp.  of  Mount  Desert  Island, 
Hancock  co.,  Me.,  occupies  the  central  part  of  the  island. 
Its  principal  villages  are  Soamesvillo  and  North-east  Har- 
bor. Pop.  918. 

Mount  Desert  Island,  a  mountainous  island  in  the 
Atlantic  and  in  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  is  14  miles  long  and  7 
wide.  Soames's  Sound  divides  it  nearly  in  two.  Bar  Har- 
bor, North-east  and  South-west  harbors,  Soamcsvillc,  Seal 
Cove,  and  East  Eden  are  among  the  villages.  It  is  divided 
into  three  towns — Tremont,  Mount  Desert,  and  Eden.  It 
abounds  in  beautiful  lakes.  The  highest  point  is  Green 
Mountain,  1535  feet  high.  The  island  is  a  favorite  place 
of  summer  resort.  The  French  settled  Mount  Desert  in 
1608.  They  were  driven  out  by  the  English  in  1616.  The 
English  settled  it  in  1761.  Pop.  3935. 

Mount  Desert  Rock,  a  small  rocky  islet,  20  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Mount  Desert  Island  ;  lat.  43°  58'  7"  N.,  Ion. 
68°  7'  22"  W.  It  has  a  brick  lighthouse  with  a,  fixed  white 
dioptric  light. 

Mount  Ea'ton,  post-v.  of  Paint  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  0. 
Pop.  296. 

Mount  E'den,  a  v.  formerly  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
but  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Pop.  116. 

Mounted  Troops.    See  CAVALRY,  TACTICS,  and  WAR. 

Mount  E'phraim,  post-v.  of  Noble  co.,  0.     Pop.  171. 

Monnt  E'rie,  post-tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  III.     Pop.  1238. 

Mount  Et'na,  post-v.  of  Huntington  co.,  Ind.,  in  Jeffer- 
son, Lancaster,  Polk,  and  Wayne  tps.  Pop.  221. 

Mount'ford  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Kidderminster,  England, 
May  31,  1816;  was  educated  at  Manchester  College,  York. 
Being  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  forced  to  decline  the  pe- 
cuniary and  social  advantages  of  a  scholarship  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford ;  came  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1849;  was  settled  in  Gloucester.  Mass.,  1850;  married 
and  retired  from  the  active  ministry.  His  present  resi- 
dence is  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr.  Mountford  is  the  au- 
thor of  several  books,  among  which  Sfartyria  (1846)  and 
Euthanasia  (1850)  are  worthy  of  special  mention.  He  has 
for  some  time  been  engaged  on  a  work  about  Spiritualism, 
to  which  faith  he  was  an  early  convert.  0.  B.  FROTHIXGIIAM. 

Monnt  For'est,  post-v.  of  Egrcmont  tp.,  Grey  co.,  On- 
tario, Canada,  on  the  Toronto  Grey  and  Bruce  Railway,  87 
miles  N.  W.  of  Toronto.  It  has  2  weekly  newspapers  and 
a  large  trade.  Pop.  about  1500. 

Mount  Gil'ead,  post-tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  1280. 

Mount  Gilead,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Morrow  co.,  0.,  44  miles 
N.  of  ColumbuB,  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati R.  R.,  has  good  schools,  5  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  a  carriage  manufactory,  several  mills,  and 
stores.  Pop.  1087.  W.  G.  BEEBE,  En. "  UNION  REGISTER." 

Mount  Gilead,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Loudon  co.,  Va.,  8 
miles  S.  W.  of  Leesburg.  Pop.  3537. 

Monnt  Health'y,  post-v.  of  Springfield  tp.,  Hamilton 
co..  0.  (called  also  MOUNT  PLEASANT),  7  miles  N.  of  Cincin- 
nati. 

Monnt  He'bron,  post-tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
2019. 

Mount  Her'mon,  tp.  of  Pasquotank  oo.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1181. 
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MOUNT  HOLLY— MOUNT  STEELING. 


Mount  Hol'ly,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Burlington  oo.,  N.  J., 
18  miles  N.  E.  of  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  rail.  There  are  also  two  rail-routes  to  New  York.  The 
town  is  supplied  with  water,  forced  to  the  summit  of  a 
neighboring  hill  for  distribution,  and  gas.  It  has  also 
good  schools,  8  churches,  3  banks,  2  extensive  iron-foun- 
dries and  machine-shops,  4  saw  and  planing  mills,  a  grist- 
mill, 1  large  thread-mill,  2  canning-factories,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  a  children's  home,  the  court-house  and  other 
county  buildings,  the  jail,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop. 
about  4500.  C.  H.  FOLWELL,  ED.  "  NEW  JERSEY  MIRROR." 

Mount  Holly,  a  v.  of  Jefferson  tp.,  Knox  co.,  0.  Pop. 
159. 

Mount  Holly,  a  v.  of  Wayne  tp.,  Warren  co.,  0.  Pop. 
205. 

Mount  Holly,  post-tp.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Central  Vermont  R.  H.,  Rutland  division,  has  manufac- 
tures of  lumber,  leather,  toys,  chair-stock,  and  agricultural 
implements.  Pop.  1582. 

Mount  Holly  Springs,  post-v.  of  South  Middlcton 
tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  South  Mountain  R.  R. 
(Mount  Holly  Station),  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Mount  Hope,  post-tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  1077. 

Mount  Hope,  tp.  of  McLean  co.,  111.     Pop.  1550. 

Mount  Hope,  post-v.  of  Rockaway  tp.,  Morris  co., 
J*.  J. 

Mount  Hope,  post-tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Eric  R.  R.  Pop.  1842. 

Mount  Hope,  a  v.  formerly  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
now  included  in  New  York  City.  Pop.  487. 

Mount  Hope,  post-tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  758. 

Mount  I  'da,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ark.,  69 
miles  S.  W.  of  Little  Rock. 

Mount  Jack'son,  post-v.  of  Shcnandoah  co.,  Va.,  on 
the  Washington  and  Great  Southern  R.  R.,  Manassas  di- 
vision. Pop.  270. 

Mount  Joy,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1172. 

Mount  Joy,  post-b.  and  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  12  miles 
N.  W.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  through  branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Central  R.  R.,  has  a  male  and  female  seminary,  a 
soldiers'  orphan  school,  7  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers, 
young  men  s  Christian  association,  4  hotels,  manufactories 
of  farming  tools,  1  foundry,  a  steam  flouring-mill,  a  car- 
riage-factory, and  stores.  Pop.  of  b.  1896;  of  tp.  2037. 
J.  R.  HOFFER,  ED.  "HERALD." 

Mount  T.cb'nnon,  post-v.  of  Bicnville  parish,  La.,  12 
miles  N.  of  Sparta,  is  the  seat  of  Mount  Lebanon  Univer- 
sity (Baptist). 

Mount  Lebanon,  post-v.  of  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  25 
miles  S.  E.  of  Albany,  on  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.  The 
population  is  made  up  of  Shakers,  there  being  7  families, 
and  each  family  a  community.  Agriculture,  horticulture, 
the  manufacture  of  brooms,  etc.  form  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants.  Pop.  about  400. 

F.  W.  EVANS,  ED.  "SHAKER  AND  SHAKERS." 

Mount  Meigs,  post-tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
3999. 

Mount  Merid'ian,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  tp.,  Putnam 
co.,  Ind.  Pop.  90. 

Mount  Mori'ah,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Nevada  co.,  Ark.,  34 
miles  W.  of  Camden. 

Mount  Mor'ris,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ogle  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Iowa  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  seminary  and  collegiate  institute.  Pop.  1455. 

Mount  Morris,  tp.  of  Genosee  eo.,  Mich. — MOUNT 
MOURIS  STATION,  a  flourishing  post-v.  on  the  Flint  and 
Pere  Marquette  R.  R.,  is  in  Genesee  tp.  Pop.  of  Mount 
Morris  tp.  1402. 

Mount  Morris,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  oo.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  has  1  academy,  1  seminary,  2  banks,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  2  grist-mills,  1  furnace,  1  saw  and 
plaster  mill,  6  churches,  4  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v. 
1930;  of  tp.  3877. 

WILLIAM  HARDING,  ED.  "  UNION  AND  CONSTITUTION." 

Mount  Morris,  post-v.  of  Waushara  oo.,  Wis.  Pop. 
584. 

Mount  Ol'ive,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Izard  co.,  Ark.,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  White  River,  67  miles  N.  of  Little  Rock. 

Mount  Olive,  post-v.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  C..  on  the  Wil- 
mington and  Weldon  R.  R.,  13  miles  S.  of  Goldsboro'. 

Mount  Ol'ivet,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Robertson  oo.,  Ky.,  20 
miles  S.  W.  of  Maysville.  Pop.  254. 

Mount  Olivet,  a  v.  of  Warren  tp.,  Belmont  oo.,  0. 
Pop.  84. 


Mount  Per'ry,  post-v.  of  Madison  tp.,  Perry  co.,  0. 
Pop.  71. 

Mount  Pleas'ant,  tp.  of  Searcy  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  167. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Whitesides  co.,  HI.  Pop.  2553. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Delaware  eo.,  Ind.  Pop.  1880. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Henry  eo.,  la.,  on 
the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  contains  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  1  academy,  1  female  seminary, 
2  public  schools,  13  churches,  2  weekly  and  2  monthly 
newspapers,  2  national  banks,  3  wagon-factories,  3  flour- 
ing-mills,  2  sash  and  blind  factories,  1  tannery,  gasworks, 
and  stores.  The  Iowa  State  hospital  for  the  insane  is  lo- 
cated about  1  mile  from  the  town.  Pop.  4245. 

VAN  CISE  <t  THROOP,  EDS.  "  FREE  PRESS." 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  of  Atehison  co.,  Kan.,  9 
miles  S.  of  Atehison.  Pop.  of  tp.  1344. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Labctte  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  249. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Cecil  co.,  Md.     Pop.  1440. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  of  Frederick  eo.,  Md.,  6 
miles  N.  E.  of  Frederick.  Pop.  of  district,  1565. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Isabella  co.,  Mich., 
has  2  largo  saw-mills,  1  grist  and  flouring  mill,  sash  and 
door  factories,  3  hotels,  2  banks,  2  weekly  papers,  and 
stores.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  lumber-trade. 
Pop.  about  1500.  J.  MORGAN,  En.  "  ISABELLA  HERALD." 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  Wabashaw  co.,  Minn.   Pop.  642. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Bates  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  2688. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  712. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  of  Gentry  co.,  Mo.,  is  the 
seat  of  Mount  Pleasant  College  (Baptist). 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  1853. 

Mount  Pleasant,  a  v.  of  Saline  tp.,  Miller  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  122. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Scotland  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  1230. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Neb.  Pop.  320. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Westchester  eo.,  N.  Y..  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River.  It  includes  Pleasunt- 
villc,  Beckmantown,  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  other  villages;  is 
traversed  by  the  Harlem  and  the  Hudson  River  R.  Rs.,  and 
contains  several  marble-quarries.  Pop.  5210. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cnbarrus  co., 
N.  C.,  6  miles  E.  of  Concord,  is  the  seat  of  North  Carolina 
College  (Lutheran).  Pop.  1021. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jefferson  co..  0., 
5  miles  W.  of  Portland  R.  R.  Station,  has  a  national  bank, 
a  Friends'  boarding-school,  6  churches,  and  manufactures 
of  woollens,  etc.  Pop.  563 ;  of  tp.  1564. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1947. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  751. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  Washington  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  1321. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1952. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-b.  and  tp.  of  Westmoreland 
co.,  Pa.,  40  miles  S.  E.  of  Pittsburg,  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Mount  Pleasant  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  ]!., 
has  1  academy  and  graded  public  school,  8  ehun-hes,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  2  banks,  2  hotels,  1  mill,  several  tan- 
neries, and  stores.  Principal  employment,  mining,  manu- 
facture of  coke  and  lime,  and  shipping  of  limestone,  quar- 
ried here  in  large  quantities.  Pop.  of  b.  717  ;  of  tp.  2547. 
H.  F.  COCHRANE,  ED.  "MOUNT  PLEASANT  JOURNAL." 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Titus  co.,  Tex., 
has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  275. 

Mount  Pleasant,  post-v.  of  San  Pete  co.,  Ut.,  24 
miles  N.  E.  of  Manti.  Pop.  1346. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Green  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1164. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  of  Racine  co.,  Wis.,  directly  W. 
of  Racine.  Pop.  3560. 

Mount  Pulas'ki,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  111.,  21 
miles  N.  E.  of  Springfield,  on  the  Gilnrnn  Clinton  and 
Springfield  and  the  Pekin  Lincoln  and  Decatur  R.  Us.,  has 
a  graded  school,  6  churches,  1  bank,  2  elevators,  2  mills,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  and  a  number  of  business-houses.  Pop. 
of  v.  653;  of  tp.  1910.  J.  DUNBAR,  ED.  "STAR." 

Mountraille,  Dak.     See  MONTRAII.LE. 

Mount  Sav'age,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Md., 
on  the  Cumberland  and  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  has  produc- 
tive mines  of  semi-bituminous  coal.  Pop.  2051. 

Mount  Ster'ling,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Brown  co., 
111.,  on  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.,  equidis- 
tant from  Quinoy  and  Jacksonville,  has  good  schools.  6 
churches,  a  fine  court-house,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and 
manufactories  of  barrels,  ploughs,  wagons,  and  earthen- 
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ware.     Extensive  deposits  of  coal  exist  near  by.     Pop.  of 
v.  i:!J2;  of  tp.  270:!. 

(',.  M.  RrssEi.i.,  En.  "Bnowx  CorxTY  DEMOCRAT." 
Mount  Sterling,  post-v.,  ca|>.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ky., 
on  tlie  Elizabctbtown  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  R.  R.,  has 
1  good  schools,  1  churches,  2  national  and  1  exchange 
bank,  t  weekly  newspaper,  2  grist-mills,  4  hotels,  3  manu- 
factories, and  stores.  1'op.  1040. 

J.  R.  GARRETT,  Pi  B.  ••  KKXTVCKV  SENTINEL." 

Mount  Sterling,  tp.  of  Pcttis  co.,  Mo.  It  includes 
SEDALIA  (which  see).  Pop.  (!:!(>;>. 

Mount  Sterling,  post-v.  of  Madison  co.,  0.,  22  miles 
S.  \V.  of  Columbus,  has  good  schools,  3  churches,  1  news- 
paper, 2  saving  banks.  Business,  farming  and  stock-rais- 
ing. Pop.  389.  M.  W.  SCHKYVER,  PUB.  -'REVIEW." 

Mount  Sterling,  a  v.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.,  7  miles 
W.  of  Zanesvillo,  and  in  Hopowell  tp.  Pop.  210. 

Mounts'ville,  a  v.  of  Homer  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  0.  P.  33. 

Mount  Ta'bor,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  66. 

Mount  Tabor,  tp.  of  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  near  the  Har- 
lem Extension  11.  R.,  has  manufactures  of  lumber  and 
leather.  Pop.  301. 

Mount  Tir'zuh,  post-tp.  of  Person  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1117. 

Mount  Ul'la,  post-tp.  of  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1720. 

Mount  lln'ion,  post-v.  of  Lexington  tp.,  Stark  co.,  0., 
2  miles  from  Alliance.  Pop.  315. 

Mount  Union,  post-b.  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.,  75 
miles  W.  of  llarrisburg,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Central 
II.  R.,  has  3  churches,  a  town-hall,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  2 
extensive  tanneries,  an  iron  company,  2  wagon-factories,  2 
hotels,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  manufacturing. 
Pop.  535.  II.  E.  SHAFER,  ED.  "  TIMES." 

Mount  Up'ton,  post-v.  of  Guilford  tp.,  Chenango  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Unadilla  River  and  the  New  Berlin  branch  of  the 
Midland  R.  R. 

Mount  Ver'non,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Washington  co., 
Ala.,  on  W.  bank  of  Tombigbeo  River,  90  miles  above 
Mobile. 

Mount  V onion,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Ga., 
near  the  E.  bank  of  the  Oconce,  and  20  miles  N.  of  Lum- 
ber City  R.  R.  Station. 

Mount  Vernon,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  111., 
on  the  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  It.,  has  a  general 
manufacturing  business  and  considerable  trade,  and  3 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  1167. 

Mount  Vernon,  post-v.  of  Black  tp.,  cap.  of  Posey 
co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  River  and  on  the  St.  Louis  and 
South-eastern  R.  R.,  has  7  churches,  several  schools,  2 
banks,  1  planing,  2  flouring  and  2  saw  mills,  and  2  weekly 
newspapers.  Pop.  2880. 

Mount  Vernon,  tp.  of  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.   Pop.  1035. 

Mount  Vernon,  post-v.  of  Linn  co.,  la.,  65  miles  \V. 
of  the  Mississippi,  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western 
R.  R.,  contains  Cornell  College,  a  woollen-factory,  1  weekly 
and  1  monthly  newspaper,  and  stores.  Pop.  910. 

F.  J.  SESSIONS,  Con.  SEC.  "  COLLEGIAN." 

Mount  Vernon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Rock  Castle  co.,  Ky., 
on  the  Louisville  and  Knoxville  R.  R.  Pop.  252. 

Mount  Vernon,  post-tp.  of  Kennebec  co.,  Me.,  20 
miles  N.  W.  of  Augusta,  has  thriving  manufactures.  Pop. 
1252. 

Mount  Vernon,  a  v.  of  Carroll  co.,  Md.  (SAM'S  CHEEK 
P.  0.).  Pop.  51. 

Mount  Vernon,  tp.  of  Winona  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  559. 

Mount  Vernon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  eo., 
Mo..  S  miles  N.  W.  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has 
good  schools,  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  1  flouring-mill,  and 
stores.  Pop.  of  v.  558 ;  of  tp.  3030. 

Joiix  CECIL,  ED.  "FOUNTAIN  AND  JOURNAL." 

Mount  Vernon,  post-v.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  4 
miles  N.  of  Milford,  is  the  seat  of  McCollom  Institute,  and 
bus  1  church  and  chapel,  1  hotel,  box  and  desk  factory, 
and  stores.  The  village  is  a  resort  for  summer  tourists. 
Pop.  601.  S.  H.  KEELEH. 

Mount  Vernon,  post-v.  of  \Vestchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.,  has  3  pub- 
lic and  4  private  schools,  8  churches,  2  banks,  gasworks,  a 
fire  department,  4  hotels,  1  pen-factory,  a  horn  and  rub- 
ber jewelry  factory,  a  glue-factory,  3  carriage-shops,  3 
weekly  newspapers,  and  stores.  Pop.  2700. 

JOSEPH  S.  WOOD,  ED.  "  CHRONICLE." 

Mount  Vernon,  city  and  cap.  of  Knox  co.,  0.,  on 
Lake  Erie  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  the 
Cleveland  Mount  Vernon  and  Columbus  R.  Rs.,  contains 


some  handsome  private  residences,  and  among  its  business- 
firms  are  2  extensive  machine-works,  1  railroad  machine- 
shop,  good  schools,  12  churches,  2  national  and  1  savings 
bank,  2  tlouring  and  saw  mills,  a  large  linseed-oil  manu- 
factory, 1  Hux  and  twine  factory,  several  carriage  and 
wagon  factories,  a  fine  court-house,  and  stores.  Kenyon 
College  is  located  about  6  miles  E.  of  this  place.  Pop. 
4876.  L.  HARPE,  ED.  "  BANKER." 

Mount  Vernon,  a  v.  of  Titus  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  223. 

Mount  Vernon,  tp.  of  Fairfax  co.,  Va.  It  contains 
Mor.vr  VERXON,  the  residence  of  Gen.  George  Washington, 
on  the  Potomac,  9  miles  below  Alexandria.  The  mansion 
is  a  wooden  building,  erected  by  Lawrence  Washington 
and  enlarged  by  his  brother  and  heir,  the  President.  In 
1858  it  was  purchased,  with  the  tomb  of  Washington  and 
200  acres  of  land.  l>y  the  Ladies'  Mount  Vernon  Associa- 
tion for  $200,000,  from  Mr.  John  A.  Washington.  Pop.  of 
tp.  2233. 

Mount  Vic'tory,  post-v.  of  Halo  tp.,  Hardin  co.,  0., 
on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Indianapolis  R.  R. 

Mount  View,  tp.  of  Ramsey  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  215. 

Mount'ville,  tp.  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1403. 

Mountville,  post-v.  of  West  Hcmpficld  tp.,  Lancaster 
co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Columbia  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 
has  a  public  library.  Pop.  430. 

Mount  Washington,  post-v.  of  Bullitt  co.,  Ky.,  10 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Shepherdsville,  the  county-seat.  P.  340. 

Mount  Washington,  post-tp.  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass., 
contains  Mount  Everett,  2624  feet  high,  and  is  noted  for 
its  sublime  scenery.  Pop.  256. 

Mount  Washington,  post-b.  of  Lower  St.  Clair  tp., 
Allegheny  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1988. 

Mount  Will'ing,  tp.  of  Lowndes  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  2125. 

Mount  Zi'on,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Illinois  Midland  R.  R.,  9  miles  S.  E.  of  Deeatur,  is  the 
seat  of  a  male  and  female  seminary.  Pop.  1096. 

Mount  /ion,  tp.  of  Clarendon  co., S.  C.     Pop.  440. 

Mourn'ing,  the  official  or  conventional  expression  of 
grief,  has  varied  much  at  different  times  and  in  different 
countries.  The  Hebrews  tore  the  garment,  cut  the  hair 
and  beard,  strewed  ashes  on  the  head,  went  bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  and  lay  down  on  the  ground  weeping  and 
smiting  the  breast;  the  period  of  mourning  was  seven 
days,  but  for  Moses  and  Aaron  they  mourned  thirty  days. 
The  Greeks  cut  off  the  hair,  put  on  a  coarse  black  garment, 
retired  into  seclusion,  and  wailed.  When  a  great  general 
died  the  whole  army  cut  off  their  hair  and  the  manes  of 
their  horses.  The  period  of  mourning  was  in  Athens  thirty 
days,  but  in  Sparta  only  ten.  With  the  Romans  the  mourn- 
ing was  mostly  done  by  the  women ;  the  men  wore  black 
clothes,  but  only  for  a  few  days.  Public  mournings  often 
occurred  in  the  days  of  the  republic  on  the  occasion  of 
some  public  calamity  or  on  the  death  of  some  great  man  ; 
during  the  empire,  on  the  death  of  an  emperor.  Then  all 
business  stopped ;  the  temples,  the  forum,  the  schools, 
and  the  baths  were  closed.  The  mourning  color  was  black 
under  the  republic,  but  during  the  empire  white  became 
the  mourning  color  for  women.  The  mourning  rites  among 
barbarians  and  half  savages  arc  often  horrible.  In  the 
Feejee  Islands  the  women  burn  their  bodies  when  a  chief 
dies,  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  fingers  are  amputated  to  be 
hung  on  his  grave.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  inhab- 
itants paint  the  lower  part  of  their  faces  black  and  knock 
out  their  front  teeth.  Among  civilized  nations  the  mourn- 
ing customs  have  become  very  similar  in  modern  times, 
and  consist  mostly  in  retirement  within  the  house  and 
avoidance  of  what  is  bright  and  noisy.  In  Europe  and 
America  the  mourning  color  is  black ;  in  Turkey,  violet  ; 
in  China,  white ;  in  Egypt,  yellow. 

Mouse,  pi.  Mice  [Lat.  mus,  muret],  a  name  applied 
to  the  smaller  rodents  of  the  family  MURID.E  (which  see) 
and  of  some  allied  families,  the  larger  species  being  called 
rats,  hamsters,  etc.  They  are  of  several  groups.  The 
jumping  mice  are  mostly  of  the  families  Dipodidio,  Jacu- 
lidae,  etc.  The  house  mice  and  rats  are  of  the  family  Mu- 
ridai,  group  Mures.  Of  these,  the  Mus  miisciiltts,  or  com- 
mon house-mouse,  is  worldwide  in  its  present  range,  though 
brought  first  from  the  Old  World.  The  New-World  mice 
are  many  of  them  of  the  group  Sigmodontes.  Such  are 
the  harvest-mice  (lleithrodon),  the  white-footed  mice  (Hes- 
pcromyi),  etc.  The  field-mice  (Arvicolinffl)  are  of  many 
species  and  are  found  in  both  hemispheres.  (See  FIKI.II- 
MICE.)  The  so-called  shrew-mice  are  not  mice  at  all,  nor 
even  rodents,  but  Insectivores.  (See  SHREW.)  The  num- 
ber of  species  of  mice  is  very  great.  The  amount  of  dam- 
age done  to  agriculturists  by  mice  alone  is  simply  incalcu- 
lable. It  is  certain  that  the  farmer  has  no  worse  enemy 
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(except  noxious  insects),  nor  one  towards  which  his  in- 
genuity could  be  more  profitably  turned  with  a  view  to  the 
abatement  of  the  evil.  THKOBOHE  GILL. 

Mousselinc%  a  thin  cloth  made  of  cotton,  is  npposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Mantilla,  since  called  Ma- 
tulipntum,  near  Madras,  whence  such  fabrics  were  first  im- 
ported to  Europe.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  all  muslin  used  in  Europe  came  from  India,  and 
the  Indian  fabrics  of  this  name  were  often  of  an  astonish- 
ing fineness,  justifying  their  poetical  name  of  "  woven 
wind  ;"  but  since,  European  manufactures,  English,  French, 
Belgian,  and  German,  have  completely  superseded  the  In- 
dian in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Being  made  by  more 
perfect  machinery,  they  are  much  cheaper,  and  English 
cotton  manufactures  are  now  sold  in  the  interior  of  Jlin- 
dostan.  Of  late,  similar  fabrics  have  been  made  of  wool, 
mouHselinc  tic  laiue,  or  of  half  wool  and  half  cotton. 

Mouth  [Ang. -Sax.  mCttlh],  Diseases  of.  The  diseases 
of  the  lining  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth  are  chiefly  in- 
flammatory. Inflammation  of  the  mouth  is  designated 
stomatitis.  Simple  stomatitis  or  catarrh  of  the  mouth  re- 
sults from  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth,  of  hot  or  cold 
food  or  drinks,  of  chemical  or  medicinal  irritants,  and  by 
using  tobacco  and  pipes.  It  occurs  in  infants  during  den- 
tition ;  they  may  cease  to  nurse,  and  the  irritation  of  the 
sensitive  nerves  of  the  mouth  may  cause  reflex  spasm  or 
convulsions.  Its  symptoms  are  a  sense  of  burning,  ten- 
derness, and  tension,  foul  taste,  the  adherence  of  viscid 
mucus,  and  a  diffuse  redness.  The  treatment  comprises 
the  frequent  cleansing  of  the  mouth  by  cold  water,  alka- 
line gargles,  as  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  correction 
of  the  known  cause.  Ulcerative  stomatitis  appears  in 
points  upon  the  tongue,  the  interior  of  the  lips  and  cheeks, 
where  mucous  glands  have  been  obstructed,  swollen,  and 
ulcerated,  or  inflamed  in  the  course  of  catarrhal  stomatitis. 
Aphthae,  or  croupous  stomatitis,  present  small  white  spots, 
with  red  borders,  known  as  canker,  and  erroneously  termed 
blisters  or  vesicles.  They  contain  no  fluid.  The  white 
spot  is  a  fibrinous  patch  of  inflammatory  exudation  upon 
the  mucous  membrane.  This  soon  is  thrown  off,  leaving  a 
painful  excoriation.  Aphtha)  occur  most  often  among  teeth- 
ing children  who  are  poorly  nourished.  The  spots  may 
be  numerous  and  isolated,  or  coalesce  in  irregular  patches. 
Their  treatment  is  by  diet,  correcting  indigestion,  and 
chlorate  of  potash  as  a  specific.  Diphtheritic  stomatitis 
or  cancntm  on'«,  sloughing  inflammation  of  the  mouth, 
results  from  salivation  and  from  defective  hygiene  in 
asylums  for  orphans  and  foundlings  or  among  soldiers 
in  barracks.  With  modern  hygiene  it  has  become  infre- 
quently contagious  or  epidemic.  The  first  appearance  of 
diphtheritic  matter  should  be  cleared  away,  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash heroically  employed,  the  patches  cauterized  with  ni- 
trate of  silver,  and  the  strength  vigorously  sustained. 
Scurvy  causes  stomatitis  of  variable  severity.  Nursing 
children  contract  primary  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  mouth 
from  infected  mothers  or  wet-nurses.  Muguet  or  thrush, 
erroneously  tunned  aphthae,  is  a  parasitic  disease.  It  oc- 
curs in  infants  during  the  first  month  of  life,  and  in  adults 
only  preceding  death  by  slow,  exhaustive  disease.  In 
these  two  states  the  mouth  is  much  opened  to  the  air. 
which  dries  secretion,  and  mastication  is  slow.  The  para- 
sitic plant  Oidinm  nlbictine  gains  entrance  and  attachment. 
It  develops  at  first  in  white  frosty  patches  on  the  tongue 
and  sides  and  roof  of  the  mouth.  It  consists  of  round 
spores  and  delicate  filaments.  Later,  the  patches  are  thick, 
curd-like,  and  yellow,  due  to  fatty  degeneration.  The  de- 
posits should  be  removed  and  the  exposed  surfaces  kept 
clean  and  bathed  with  specific  washes. 

E.  DARWIN  Hi;nsos,  JR. 

Movable  Feasts.  See  EASTER,  by  F.  A.  P.  BAR- 
NARD. 


Move'ment  [Lat.  wtorere],  in  music,  a 
term  sometimes  equivalent  to  rnottvn  or 
progression,  as  when  we  speak  of  an  up- 
ward or  a  downward  movement,  or  one 
that  is  slow,  rapid,  tranquil,  joyous,  etc. 
More  generally,  the  word  "movement" 
signifies  any  particular  portion,  section, 
or  complete  division  of  a  musical  compo- 
sition. In  this  respect  the  several  move- 
ments of  a  composition  resemble  the 
eh;ipters  of  an  ordinary  book.  In  a  s\  in- 
phony,  concerto,  sonata,  or  other  work 
comprising  several  of  these  divisions  each 
one  is  designated  according  to  its  partic- 
ular quality,  as  an  tttltt<ji'>,  an  unilaittc  (or 
(ilhffro,  rintce,  presto,  etc.)  movement. 
Any  change  of  time  in  the  course  of  a 
piece,  either  in  quality  or  rapidity,  is  also 
said  to  be  a  change  of  movement. 

WILLIAM  STAUNTOX. 

Mo'vers  (FRANZ  KARL),  b.  at  Koesfeld,  Westphalia, 
July  17, 1806;  studied  theology  and  the  Oriental  languages 
at  MOnitor  1825-29;  was  pastor  of  Bcrkum  1833-30,  and 
then  professor  of  theology  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faculty 
at  the  University  of  Breslau,  where  he  d.  Sept.  28,  is.'iil. 
His  principal  work,  Die  I'lionhier  (4  vols.,  1S40-5G),  is 
the  most  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject. 

Mowatt  (ANNA  CORA).     See  RITCHIE. 
Mowea'qua,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  H.  R.     Pop.  sii'J. 

Mow'er,  county  of  S.  E.  Minnesota.  Area,  720  square 
miles.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  uneven,  fertile,  and  well 
adapted  to  grain  anil  stoek  raising.  It  is  traversed  by  the 
Southern  Minnesota,  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  and  other 
railroads.  C;i]i.  Austin.  Pop.  10, -117. 

Mower  (JOSEPH  A.),  b.  in  Vermont:  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  war  entered  the  army  as  a  private  in  the 
company  of  engineers;  was  commissioned  second  lieuten- 
ant 1st  Infantry  1855,  and  first  lieutenant  1857;  captain 

1861,  and  commanded  his  company  nt  the  siege  and  capture 
of  New  Madrid  :  appointed  colonel  1  Ith  Missouri  Vols.  May, 

1862,  and  took  part  in  the  Corinth  campaign,  and  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  battle  of  Corinth.  Oct.  •],  Istii'.  where  he 
was  severely  wounded.     Promoted  to  be  brigadier  the  fol- 
lowing month,  and  major-general  Aug..  Isiil.     Ccii.  Sher- 
man thus  refers  to  him  in  the  order  announcing  his  death  : 
"  He  first  fell  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  pres- 
ent general  of  the  army  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and 
soon  attracted  his  notice  by  deeds  of  personal  bravery  that 
would  require  a  volume  to  record.     From  that  date  to  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  every  campaign  in  the 
West — at  Jiiekson,  Vieksbnrg,   Meridian,  tin-   Red   River, 
in  Missouri,  whence  he  was  called  personally  to  the  aid 
of  the  general  at  Atlanta,  and  accompanied  him.  rising 
through  all  the  grades,  until  the  end  01   the  war,  when   he 
commanded  the  20th  corps."     In  1806  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  infantry,  anil  placed  in  command  in  Louisiana, 
where  he  "stood  at  his  post  through  pestilence  and  sick- 
ness" until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  New  Orleans  Jan. 
6,  1870.     "A  better  soldier  or  a  braver  man  never  lived 
than  Joseph  A.  Mower,"  is  the  high  eulogy  pronounced 
by  the  present  general  of  the  army.       GEO.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Mowing-Machines.     See  UEAPING-MACIIINKS. 

Mow'reytown  (MORVSTOWX  P.  0.),  a  v.  of  White  Oak 
tp.,  Highland  CO.,  0.  Pop.  414. 

Mow'ry  (SVLVESTER),  b.  in  Rhode  Island  about  1830; 
graduated  at  West  Point  1852;  served  on  frontier  duty  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1852-53;  was  engaged  in  Pacific  R.  R. 
and  other  explorations  and  surveys  1854-57;  was  delegate 
in  Congress  from  Arizona  1857-59;  U.  S.  commissioner 
to  mark  the  E.  boundary-line  of  California  1860-61  ;  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  Geography  "><'l  Jt<  xonn-i's  <>/  Arhuiiti 
and  Sonora,  and  wrote  in  various  magazines  on  the  West- 
ern country.  D.  in  London,  England,  Oct.  16,  1871. 

Moxa  [Fr.],  a  form  of  the  actual  cautery  whose  use  was 
derived  from  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  through  the  Por- 
tuguese. The  down  from  the  leaves^of  Artetnitin  ntoza, 
the  pith  of  the  sunflower,  cotton  or  lint  soaked  in  solu- 
tion of  saltpetre  and  then  dried,  a  pledget  of  spider's  web, 
or  a  lump  of  amadou  is  rolled  into  a  little  cone  and  placed 
upon  the  part  which  it  is  desired  to  cauterize.  It  is  then 
set  on  fire  and  held  in  place  by  a  hairpin  or  an  instrument 
called  a  porte-moxa.  The  blowpipe  may  be  used  to  hasten 
combustion  and  increase  the  heat.  The  neighboring  parts 
arc  surrounded  by  wet  lint.  It  is  often  useful  in  spinal 
disease,  neuralgia^ etc.  After  firing,  the  part  may  be  dressed 
with  ammonia  or  ice.  This  process  is  the  mujribnrium  or 
moxicamii  of  professional  Latin. 
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Mo'xos,  or  Mojos,  a  nation  of  Indians  in  Eastern  Bo- 
liviii.  converted  to  Koraan  Catholicism  by  the  Jesuits,  who 
went  among  them  in  107li.  and  during  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury established  among  them  fifteen  mission-stations  and 
reckoned  30,000  converts.  They  Buffered  great  diminu- 
tion from  the  attacks  of  Brazilian  slave-hunters  in  the  last 
century,  and  numbered  little  over  12,000  in  IS.'lii.  They 
are  lighter  in  color,  taller,  and  more  industrious  than  the 
surrounding  nations,  and  employed  a  kind  of  hieroglyph- 
ics. Their  language  is  harmonious,  abounds  in  frcquent- 
ati\e  words,  and  lacks  the  letters  d,f,  and  /.  A  grammar 
and  vocabulary  by  Father  Marban  was  printed  at  Lima  in 
I7IM.  and  a  history  of  the  mission  was  written  by  Father 
Francisco  X.  Iraizos. 

Moy'lan  (Gen.  STEPHEN),  b.  in  Ireland  in  1734;  settled 
at  Philadelphia  some  years  before  the  Revolution ;  presented 
himself  to  (!en.  Washington  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  a  vol- 
unteer, and  being  a  gentleman  of  good  education  and  ad- 
dress, was  appointed  aide-de-camp  Mar.  5,  1776,  commis- 
sary-general Juno  5  ;  commanded  the  4th  Light  Dragoons 
1777;  participated  in  Greene's  Southern  campaign  1781; 
was  appointed  brevet  brigadier-general  Nov.  3,  178.1;  be- 
came a  farmer  at  Goshen ;  was  register  and  recorder  of 
Chester  co.  1792-93  ;  for  several  years  commissioner  of  law 
for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Society  of  Cincinnati  1800.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Apr.  11, 
1MI.  ' 
Mo'yock,  post-tp.  of  Currituck  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1204. 

Mozarab'ic  Liturgy.  The  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Suracens  in  Spain  were  called  Mozaraben,  *'  Arabs  by  adop- 
tion." Their  liturgy.  Ephcsine  in  its  type,  if  not  in  its 
origin,  and  not  called  Mozarabic  till  after  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  in  the  eighth  century,  is,  in  its  groundwork  at  least, 
coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Spain.  At 
Brazil,  in  538,  it  was  set  aside  for  the  Roman  liturgy,  but 
restored  at  Toledo  in  589 ;  and  at  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo  in  633,  after  some  improvements  by  Leander  of 
Seville  (d.  595)  and  Isidore  of  Seville  (d.  636),  the  use 
of  it  was  extended  to  all  Spain.  Further  improvements 
were  introduced  hy  Ildefonso  of  Toledo  (d.  667).  But  in 
the  eleventh  century  (in  Aragon  1071,  and  in  Castile  1074) 
it  gave  place,  by  royal  authority,  to  the  Roman  liturgy. 
Through  the  influence  and  example  of  Cardinal  Ximenes 
(1436-1517)  the  use  of  it  was  revived  in  Toledo  (after 
1502),  in  Salamanca  (1517),  and  in  Valladolid  (1567).  By 
the  concordat  of  1842  provision  was  made  for  its  contin- 
uance at  Toledo,  but  nowhere  else.  It  has  been  pronounced 
"the  richest,  the  fullest,  the  most  varied  of  all  known 
liturgies."  It  has  been  edited  by  Leslie  (1755),  Lorenzana 
( 177  1),  and  Arevalus  (1804).  (See  Migne's  Latin  I'atroloyy 
(vols.  Ixxxv.,  Ixxxvi.,  1850),  and  John  Mason  Neale's 
JfctfttfTN  Ckwckj  General  Introduction  (1850),  and  Litunji- 
ultujy  and  Church  History  (2d  ed.,  1867).) 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Mozambique',  territory  of  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending along  the  Mozambique  Channel  from  Cape  Del- 
gailo  to  Delagoa  Bay,  between  lat.  10°  41'  and  26°  S.,  and 
belonging  to  Portugal.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  283,500 
square  miles,  its  population  at  300,000,  but  its  western 
boundaries  are  wholly  undefined.  The  coast-land  is  low, 
with  a  rich,  humid  soil  and  a  hot,  moist  climate,  which 
make  it  extremely  fertile.  Large  harvests  of  rice,  maize, 
millet,  and  all  varieties  of  tropical  fruits  are  gathered 
wherever  the  ground  is  cultivated.  Hippopotami,  ele- 
phants, lions,  crocodiles,  and  flamingoes  abound.  On  the 
islands  and  shoals  with  which  the  coast  is  fringed  turtles 
are  caught  in  great  numbers,  and  pearl-fishing  is  very 
remunerative ;  tortoise-shell  is  a  staple  article  of  export. 
The  interior  is  higher,  almost  mountainous,  a.nd  covered 
with  forests,  which  yield  many  varieties  of  excellent  tim- 
ber anil  dycwoods.  The  authority  of  the  Portuguese  is 
very  slight,  and  mostly  confined  to  a  few  settlements  and 
ports — namely,  Mozambique,  Quilimane,  Sena,  and  Tete. 

Mozambique,  capital  of  the  Portuguese  territory  of 
the  same  name,  is  in  lat.  15°  2'  S.,  on  a  small  island.  It 
is  defended  by  three  forts,  has  a  good  harbor  and  some 
trade  in  rice,  gum,  gold-dust,  ebony,  tortoise-shell,  and 
timber.  Pop.  8522,  of  whom  7000  are  slaves,  1100  Arabs, 
and  34  Portuguese. 

Mozambique  Channel,  the  strait  between  the  E. 

coa>t  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Madagascar.  It  is  about 
1000  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  between  500  and 
6011  miles  at  its  entrances,  and  of  nearly  300  miles  in  the 
middle.  The  Comoro  Islands  are  at  its  northern  outlet. 

Mozart'  (WOLFGANG  AMADEUS,  also  JEAN  CHRYSOSTOME 
THKOPHILE  SIIMSMUXD),  b.  at  Salzburg  Jan.  27, 1756,  and  d. 
at  Vienna  Dec.  1,  1791,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year.     When  j 
but  an  infant  and  without  any  apparent  effort  he  absorbed 
a  knowledge  of  music  by  listening  to  the  lessons  given  his 


sister,  Maria  Anna.  So  precocious  was  he  that  at  four 
years  of  age  he  played  the  piano  with  astonishing  ease 
and  expression,  and  composed  minuets  and  simple  pieces, 
dictating  them  to  his  father.  When  the  boy  was  six  years 
of  age,  the  father,  Leopold  Mozart,  visited  Munich  iiml 
Vienna  with  his  two  children,  whose  performances  excited 
great  admiration,  particularly  those  of  Wolfgang.  Leopold 
brought  home  with  them  a  small  violin  for  Wolfgang,  who 
learned  by  himself  to  play  it,  using  it  as  a  toy  for  odd 
moments.  Ho  had  had  this  instrument  but  a  few  months 
when  one  night  he  played  his  part  of  a  trio,  reading  at 
sight,  without  mistakes  ami  without  hesitation.  In  1763, 
Leopold  made  a  second  tour  with  the  children,  visiting  the 
most  important  cities  of  Europe,  and  although  only  eight 
years  of  age  Wolfgang  composed  most  of  the  symphonies 
which  were  played  at  his  concerts,  and  which  roused  Lon- 
don to  enthusiasm  in  1764.  Home  for  a  few  months  in 
1766,  Wolfgang  pursued  the  study  of  composition  under 
his  father.  The  works  of  Handel,  which  he  brought  from 
London,  and  those  of  Bach,  became  his  classical  models. 
He  studied  also  some  of  the  best  Italian  masters,  getting 
from  them  his  marvellous  skill  in  making  each  of  his  vocal 
parts  melodious  and  graceful  even  in  the  most  constrained 
harmonic  situations.  In  1767.  Leopold  and  the  children 
went  to  Vienna,  and  remained  there  more  than  a  year, 
hoping  to  improve  their  fortunes,  but  they  reaped  only 
loss  and  disappointment.  The  emperor,  Joseph  II.,  aston- 
ished at  Wolfgang's  genius,  bantered  him  to  compose  an 
opera.  Leopold  mistook  this  jest  for  an  order,  and  set  the 
boy  of  ten  years  at  work  upon  a  libretto  obtained  after 
great  difficulty  and  delay.  The  Italian  court-musicians, 
piqued  at  this  doubtful  favor  to  the  German  child,  even 
then  formed  their  mean  clique  against  him,  and  com- 
menced the  petty  but  effective  annoyances  that  later  mar- 
red the  life  they  helped  to  shorten.  The  opera,  covering 
558  pages  of  MS.,  was  never  allowed  a  representation. 
From  all  these  fruitless  miseries  the  Mozarts  escaped  at 
last,  the  father  and  son  travelling  through  Italy.  Some 
idea  of  Wolfgang's  wonderful  abilities  may  bo  formed  from 
the  following  programme  of  a  concert  given  at  Mantua 
Jan.  16,  1770:  Two  symphonies  written  by  him;  a  con- 
certo for  piano  that  he  would  play  at  sight ;  a  sonata  that 
he  would  play  at  sight,  transposing  it  into  any  key ;  ho 
would  improvise  an  air  and  its  accompaniment  to  words 
given  him  at  the  concert ;  he  would  improvise  a  fugue  and 
a  sonata  on  a  theme  just  given  him  ;  and  lastly,  he  would 
complete  and  play  on  the  piano  a  symphony  at  the  first 
fight  of  only  the  part  of  the  first  violin.  This  programme 
is  beyond  the  mature  manhood  of  almost  every  other  mu- 
sician that  ever  lived.  He  wrote  from  memory,  after  hear- 
ing it  but  twice,  the  whole  of  a  Miterere  by  D'AlIegri.  Hap- 
pily, Wolfgang's  facility  and  power  in  music  were  such 
that  these  feats  were  mere  play  to  him,  and  even  years  of 
such  performances  did  not  impair  the  organization  that 
made  him  the  greatest  of  musicians.  At  Milan  an  opera 
by  him,  Mitridate,  was  brought  on  the  stage  and  repeated 
twenty  times.  The  whole  tour  was  a  success,  and  on  his 
return  he  was  appointed  court-organist  to  the  archbishop 
of  Salzburg.  From  1777  to  1779  he  resided  in  Paris,  where 
the  battle  between  Gluck  and  Piccini  was  then  raging.  In 
1780  he  was  called  to  Munich  by  Prince  Charles  Theodore 
of  Bavaria  to  write  the  opera  Idnmeneo.  In  this  entirely 
new  creation  Mozart  laid  the  cornerstone  of  dramatic  com- 
position— a  service  which  the  most  eminent  of  his  succes- 
sors fully  acknowledge.  Its  originality  and  beauty  became 
at  once  the  delight  of  his  audience,  and  earned  him  even 
more  than  his  usual  praises.  The  possession  of  merit  was 
delightful  to  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg;  and  the  better 
to  secure  it,  he  at  once  had  Mozart  return  with  his  honors 
from  Munich,  and  in  1781  move  with  him  to  Vienna  as  a 
member  of  his  household.  The  archbishop  there  lavished 
upon  him  the  penury  and  ignominy  with  which  he  honored 
his  menial  servants.  After  a  fruitless  remonstrance,  Mozart 
resigned,  and  unwillingly  but  needfully  gave  lessons  for  a 
living  in  Vienna,  which  thereafter  was  his  home.  In  1782 
Mozart  married  Constance  Weber,  a  pianist,  whose  care 
and  love  were  his  greatest  help  and  happiness  to  the  end 
of  his  struggling  existence.  Joseph  II.,  fond  of  Italian 
music  and  of  his  Italian  masters,  the  enemies  of  Mozart, 
was  slow  in  granting  him  any  privileges.  Finally,  L'En- 
Itvement  tin  Strati  was  ordered,  and  paid  for  with  fifty 
ducats.  The  originality  of  this  work  at  first  hid  its  beau- 
ties from  the  people  of  Vienna,  but  the  opera  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  musicians  there  and  on  all  classes  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  The  emperor  gave  him  the  office 
of  composer  to  the  court  and  a  salary  of  eight  hundred 
florins,  but  with  astonishing,  lamentable  indifference  made 
his  office  a  sinecure,  for  many  years  not  asking  a  note  from 
his  hand.  To  sustain  his  family,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
lessons,  write  waltzes  and  contredanscs  for  balls,  and  give 
concerts  in  neighboring  cities.  It  was  not  till  his  twenty- 
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eighth  year  (1784)  that  these  ephemeral  labors  were  fol- 
lowed by  uninterrupted  industry  in  composition,  when  but 
seven  yeara  of  life  remained  to  him.  The  opportunity 
which  wealth  and  royalty  refused  to  give  came  unsought 
in  the  libretto  of  //  Nozze  di  Figaro,  written  for  Mozart  by 
the  poor  poet  Da  Ponte  in  17X6.  This  opera,  finished  in 
six  weeks,  had  great  success  throughout  Europe.  Many 
offers  came  to  him  then  from  various  courts,  but  Mozart 
was  fond  of  Vienna,  and  even  of  his  indifferent  emperor. 
The  people  of  Prague  deserve  mention  for  their  warm  and 
practical  appreciation  of  Mozart.  They  asked  an  opera, 
and  Don  Cii»i-(inni,  the  triumph  of  dramatic  composition, 
was  written  for  them  in  1787.  In  1788  he  commenced  to 
feel  depressed  by  his  disease  of  the  lungs  and  the  nerves. 
He  wrote  with  feverish  activity  to  escape  melancholy.  A 
mysterious  messenger  came  to  him  and  engaged  him  to 
write  a  Krqniem,  refusing  any  information  as  to  its  destina- 
tion. This  mystery,  some  presentiment,  and  his  melan- 
choly fancies  gave  him  the  opinion  that  he  was  writing  his 
own  funeral  service.  He  sank  lower  and  lower,  working 
more  and  more  fatally  in  both  senses  of  the  word.  In  the 
single  year  of  1791,  in  such  depths,  when  death,  the  mys- 
terious messenger,  had  waited  a  twelvemonth,  Mozart  wrote 
Die  Zattberjtote  for  indifferent  Vienna,  La  C'lrmcnza  di  Tito 
for  loving  Prague,  and  the  requiem  for  himself.  On  a 
dismal  day  of  rain,  unfollowcd  by  a  friend,  the  bodies  of 
Mozart  and  fifteen  other  dead  were  hurried  through  the 
streets  of  Vienna  to  the  common  burying-ground  of  the 
poor  :  and  his  grave  is  now  unknown. 

Mozart  is  considered  the  greatest  composer  of  the  world 
from  the  combined  versatility  and  power  of  his  genius. 
In  every  kind  of  composition  he  produced  works  of  the 
greatest  excellence,  each  of  which  is  so  original  and  com- 
prehensive that  his  successors  are  almost  of  necessity  his 
imitators.  He  wrote  without  showing  the  slightest  weak- 
ness anywhere,  operas,  oratorios,  symphonies,  masses, 
quartets,  solos  for  diverse  instruments,  sonatas,  and  dance- 
music.  He  was  the  best  pianist  of  his  time  in  Germany. 
His  execution  was  precise,  elegant,  fervid,  and  delicate  in 
expression.  Not  less  remarkable  were  his  improvisations, 
in  which  his  clearness  of  thought,  richness  of  harmony, 
and  vividness  of  fancy  were  beyond  the  finished  composi- 
tions of  most  other  men.  His  fecundity  is  perhaps  without 
a  parallel.  His  life  was  less  than  half  the  usual  length; 
half  of  that  short  life  was  spent  in  long  concert-tours,  and 
his  delicate  health  and  his  lessons  and  other  ephemeral 
work  sadly  diminished  his  productiveness.  Yet  he  wrote 
626  published  works,  and  294  compositions  either  unfin- 
ished or  unpublished.  Even  a  summary  catalogue  of  them 
is  too  long  to  introduce  here.  Neither  is  it  practicable  to 
name  his  most  esteemed  works,  for  they  are  nearly  all 
esteemed.  Don  Giovanni,  Nozze  ill  Figaro,  Die  Zauberflote, 
the  requiem,  the  symphony  in  (}  minor,  the  quartets  No«. 
10  and  18,  are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  delights  this  most 
favored  genius  gave  the  world.  In  Mozart's  character  we 
are  struck  with  his  cheerful  temper,  his  childlike  simplicity 
and  sweetness,  his  matchless  facility,  his  perfect  confidence, 
his  fertility  of  fancy,  his  unsurpassed  capacity  for  exquisite 
sentiment,  his  depth  of  feeling,  and  his  breadth  of  power. 
His  compositions,  charming  pictures  of  his  charming  na- 
ture, are  free  from  troubled  thoughts  and  tortuous  texts  to 
be  resolved  in  wonder.  In  every  scene  through  which  his 
universal  genius  leads  us  we  follow  in  his  music  the  accents 
of  a  loving,  harmonious,  confident  soul  in  lucid  beauties 
breathing  joy  to  the  heart  for  ever.  C.  H.  FARXHAM. 

Mo'zier  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  Aug.  22, 1812 ; 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York  1831-45  ; 
then  visited  Europe,  studied  sculpture  in  Florence  and 
Rome,  and  practised  that  art  witn  success.  Among  his 
best  works  are  Pocahontas,  The  Wept  of  WM-toii-Wiih, 
The  Prodigal  Son,  Truth,  Silence,  Jephthah'i  Daughter,  The 
Peri,  and  Kizpah.  D.  at  Faids,  Switzerland,  Oct.,  1870. 

Moz'ley  (JAMES  BOWLING),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Lincolnshire 
813 ;  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  1834 ;  became  a 
fellow  of  Magdalen,  vicar  of  Shoreham  1856,  canon  of 
Worcester  1869,  regius  professor  of  divinity,  Oxford,  1871 ; 
author  of  a  work  on  Predestination  (1855),  works  on  /In/,. 
tiimal  Regeneration  (1856-62),  Eight  Bampton  Lecture,  on 
Miruclei  (1865),  and  other  works. 

Mozyr,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Minsk,  on  the 
Pnpets,  has  trade  in  grain  and  cattle.  Pop.  5868. 

Mrs.  Bell's,  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  304. 

Mu'cilage  [Lat.  mucut],  a  solution  in  water  of  any  gum- 
my matter.  (See  articles  on  ARABIXE,  DKXTKI.XE  GIVE 
GUM,  STARCH,  and  TRAGACANTH.)  C.  F.  CHAXM.ER. 

Mncori'ni  [Lat.  mucor,  "  mould  "],  an  order  of  sapro- 
phytic  fungi  in  which  the  oospores  are  solitary  and  pro- 
duced by  a  process  of  conjugation,  and  whose  conidia  con- 
sist of  sacs  containing  one  to  many  spores.  The  species 


of  this  order  are  very  widely  distributed,  and  amongst 
them  are  many  fungi  known  as  common  moulds.     They 
frequent  articles  of  food,  excrement  of  animals,  and,   in 
!  short,  are  found  on  nearly  all  decaying  animal  and  veg- 
i  etable  matter.    One  species,  Phycomyces  nitenn,  K.ze.  grows 
|  on  oily  substances,  an  unusual  habitat  of  fungi.    As  a  rule, 
the  members  of  this  order  are  quite  small,  although    P. 
nitens  has  been  known  to  attain  the  height  of  a  foot.     The 
!  mycelium,  which  is  often  found  in  large  masses  in  some  of 
|  the  commoner  moulds  of  this  group,  not  unfrequently  pre- 
sents a  shiny  appearance,  whence  the   common    German 
word    for   plants   of  this    order,    Schlmmel,   "glitter,"   is 
derived. 

Inasmuch  as  the  species  of  this  order  conform  tolerably 
closely  to  the  type,  we  may  select  Mucor  mucedo,  a  common 
mould  growing  on  dung  and  other  substances,  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  whole  order.  M.  mncedo  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  many  botanists,  but  the  most  complete  ac- 
count of  its  development  was  given  by  Dr.  Oscar  Brefeld 
in  a  work  entitled  ifataMietu  UntemckittngM  iil»-r  ,SV//»'//<- 
inetftifzf,  Part  i.,  published  in  1872.  In  this  publication 
there  appeared  for  the  first  time  an  account  of  the  oospores, 
as  well  as  the  conidia!  spores  of  the  plant  in  question.  If 
fresh  horse-dung  be  placed  in  a  moist  place,  it  will  soon  be 
covered  by  a  coating  of  white  glistening  fibres,  which  are 
the  hynha)  or  mycelial  threads  of  M.  mucedo.  They  soon 
cover  the  surface  of  the  dung  with  acotton-wool-likc  mass, 
more  or  less  dense  according  to  the  moisture  and  amount 
of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  dung,  from  which  mass  pro- 
ject certain  threads,  whose  tips,  at  first  white,  afterwards 
black,  are  the  conidia  or  asexual  fruit,  consisting  of  sacs 
containing  a  large  number  of  spores.  The  threads,  which 
grow  upward  to  bear  the  spore-sacs,  exhibit  in  M.  mncedo 
a  marked  tendency  to  turn  towards  the  light.  In  M.  uto- 
t>»itfri-,  the  common  bread-mould,  a  nearly-related  species, 
the  stalks  of  the  spore-cases,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  action  of  light.  A  microscopic  exam- 
ination of  the  hyphne  or  threads  composing  the  mycelium 
shows  that,  p.s  in  most  fungi,  they  branch  in  all  directions, 
and  are  occasionally  divided  by  cross-partitions.  The  con- 
tents are  colorless  01  slightly  tinged  with  brown  or  gray, 
and  the  cell-wall,  although,  according  to  He  Hary,  it  some- 
times shows  the  blue  color  given  by  cellulose  on  the  appli- 
cation of  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  often  fails  to  give  that 
color.  If  submerged,  the  hyphic  live,  at  least  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  but  undergo  certain  changes;  the 
cross-partitions  become  more  numerous,  and  the  cell-walls 
sometimes  bulge  a  little.  It  has  been  sometimes  supposed 
that  yeast-cells  were  nothing  but  the  altered  mycelium  of 
submerged  plants  of  M.  mncedo.  This  view  is  not  now 
generally  accepted,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have 
no  proof  that  yeast-cells  either  come  from  Mitcor  or  are 
changed  into  it.  When,  however,  the  mycelium  of  M. 
initfiil'i  is  kept  quite  moist,  it  undergoes  a  modification, 
and  we  have  the  production  of  what  is  known  to  German 
mycologists  as  hrntzellen.  These  are  formed  in  the  follow- 
ing way  :  The  cross-partitions  increase  in  number,  and 
some  of  the  cells  thus  formed  swell  until  they  become  nearly 
spherical.  The  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  cells  then 
roll  themselves  up  into  round  masses  resembling  spores, 
which  afterward  are  capable  of  germinating.  The  fila- 
ments, or  hyph:c.  which  rise  above  the  common  mass  of 
mycelium  to  bear  the  conidia,  are  generally  from  an  eighth 
to  half  an  inch  high,  but  under  exceptionally  favorable 
circumstances  may  be  as  high  as  six  inches.  The  ends  of 
the  hyphie  swell  into  a  globular-shaped  sac.  shown  in  Fig. 
1.  The  contents  of  the  sac  are  at  first  continuous  with 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  filament,  but  are  afterwards  cut 
off  by  a  partition,  which  is  not  flat,  like  the  cross-par- 
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titions  found  in  the  ordinary  mycelium,  but  arched,  as 
shown  in  section  in  Fig.  2.  a.  The  expanded  tip  of  the 
mycelium  (Fig.  2,  b),  which  projects  into  the  spore-sac,  is 
known  as  the  colttmetla.  In  M.  mucedo  it  is  very  promi- 
nent. In  most  of  the  Mucorini  it  is  smaller,  and  in  a  few 
cases  is  entirely  wanting.  In  that  part  of  the  sporangium 
or  spore-sac  represented  by  c,  Fig.  2,  the  spores  are  formed 
by  free-cell  formation.  In  M.  ntncetlo  they  are  very  nu- 
merous and  of  an  oval  shape,  0.0066-0.0099  mm.  long 
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and  0.00:«-0.0040  mm.  broad.  Their  color  is  grayish- 
brown,  and  when  seen  in  mass  they  often  appear  black. 
The  external  wall  of  the  sporangium  is  composed  of  two 
layers,  the  outer  of  which  is  beset  with  short  hairs.  Within 
the  sporangium  is  an  expansible  elastic  substance,  whose 

;rr-rnce  can  bo  demonstrated  before  the  spores  are  ripe 
y  bursting  open  the  outer  wall,  when  the  clastic  substance 
projects  as  a  globular  mass,  in  which  the  young  spores  are 
imbedded.  When  ripe  the  spores  are  discharged  with 
some  violence  by  means  of  the  sudden  swelling  of  the 
elastic  substance;  the  whole  outer  wall  breaks  away  and 
disappears,  except  a  small  portion  which  remains,  forming 
a  rim  about  the  base,  shown  in  Fig.  3,  d.  This  is  some- 
times so  small  that  it  can  be  seen  only  on  close  examina- 
tion, and  at  first  sight  it  appears  as  though  the  columella 
which  remains  were  the  young  state  of  a  sporangium.  In 
M.  flutoni/er  (bread-mould)  it  happens  that  not  only  is  the 
outer  wall  of  the  sporangium  destroyed,  but  the  very  large 
eolumella  splits  and  collapses,  falling  back  over  the  fruit- 
stalk  like  an  umbrella  or  small  toadstool,  as  in  Fig.  4.  The 
spores  are  often  projected  to  a  considerable  distance,  as 
may  be  shown  by  placing  a  piece  of  white  paper  two  or 
three  inches  from  a  mass  of  Mucor,  when  it  will  soon  be 
covered  with  black  spots,  which  are  the  discharged  spores. 
The  spores  placed  on  a  moist  surface  swell  to  two,  three,  or 
even  a  greater  number  of  times  their  original  dimensions, 
but  do  not  clearly  show  a  division  of  their  wall  into  two 
layers.  Their  germination  takes  place  by  the  growth  of 
one  or  more  tubes,  which  soon  assume  all  the  appearance 
of  the  mycelium  of  M.  mucedn,  and  in  a  short  time,  usually 
only  a  few  hours,  reproduce  the  conidia  of  the  species. 

When  M.  mueedo  is  cultivated  on  a  decoction  of  horse- 
dung  it  only  bears  conidia.  When  growing  spontaneously 
on  horse-dung  it  not  unfrequently  produces  ob'spores  as 
well.  On  breaking  the  dung  open  they  are  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  looking  like  small  round  black  bodies  just  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  dung.  Their  size  varies  from 
0.0099-0.2145  mm.,  according  to  Brefeld's  measurements. 
Examined  with  a  rather  lower  power  of  the  microscope, 
they  are  found  to  have  two  coats,  the  outer  of  which  is 
black,  opaque;  and  brittle,  and  roughened  with  irregular 
protuberances.  On  breaking  open  the  outer  coat,  it  is 
seen  to  be  lined  with  a  more  delicate  membrane,  which 
fits  into  the  inequalities  of  the  outer  layer.  The  inner 
coat  is  continuous  ;  the  outer  is  perforated  by  two  circular 
openings  diametrically  opposite.  This  is  where  the  sus- 
pensors  were  attached,  as  we  shall  see  presently.  The 
oospores  are  produced  in  the  following  manner :  Two  hyphaa 
which  are  lying  near  one  another  send  out  lateral  shoots, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  increase  in  size,  gradually  ap- 
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Finally,  the  cell-wall  at  the  point  of  contact  is  absorbed, 
and  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  two  cells  unite  into  a 
globular  mass,  which  afterwards  becomes  enveloped  in  a 
coating  of  cellulose  and  grows  into  a  spore  (Fig.  8),  such  as 
has  already  been  described.  j.,o  g_ 

In  Fig.  8,  a  a  are  called  the 
suspcnsors.  The  oospore 
remains  attached  for  some 
time  to  the  mycelium,  but 
is  finally  set  free  ;  general- 
ly, however,  a  small  part  of 
the  suspensors  remains  at- 
tached. The  oospore  germi- 
nates in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  thick  outer  coat 
opens,  and  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  spore  there  grows  out  a  germinal  tube,  which 
soon  assumes  all  the  marks  of  the  ordinary  Mucor  my- 
celium. This  mycelium,  arising  directly  from  the  oospore, 
produces  conidia,  and  sometimes  almost  immediately,  as 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  9.  No  case  has  as  yet  been  observed 
in  which  the  mycelium  from  the  oospore  of  M.  mtu-edo  has 
produced  another  oospore  directly,  without  first  having 
borne  conidia.  The  oospores  of  the  Mucorini  are  palled 
by  De  Bary  zygonpores,  from  their  being  produced  by 
conjugation. 

The  method  of  production  of  the  oospores  just  described 
in  31.  miifcilo  prevails  throughout  all  the  order.     The  pro- 
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cess,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  is  similar  to  what  is  known  as 
conjugation  in  certain  orders  of  Algaj,  as  the  Desmidiaceac 
and  Conjugate.  The  process  con- 
sists in  the  direct  union  of  the 
contents  of  two  different  cells, 
which  resemble  one  another  so 
closely  that  we  cannot  with  pro- 
priety call  one  male  and  the  other 
female.  In  the  Uesmidiaceaj  it  is 
the  contents  of  two  unicellular 
bodies  which  unite;  in  the  Con- 
jugate, the  contents  of  two  cells 
which  are  in  different  filaments. 
In  one  genus  of  the  latter  order, 
XiriH/tinium.  we  find  a  single  fila- 
ment, which  bends  upon  itself,  and 
the  conjugation  takes  place  be- 
tween two  cells  of  the  same  filament.  In  the  Mucorini  we 
have  a  conjugation  between  parts  of  different  threads,  but 
these  threads  may  have  both  arisen  from  the  germination 
of  the  same  spore,  so  that  the  conjugation  in  this  order  is 
not  necessarily  between  two  different  individuals,  which 
must  always  be  the  case  with 
Desmids.  In  those  species  of 
Mucor  where  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  mycelium  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  mass  has  arisen 
from  one  or  many  spores ;  and 
.when  conjugation  takes  place  in 
such  cases  it  may  have  been  be- 
tween threads  arising  from  differ- 
ent spores.  Cultures  of  single 
spores  have,  however,  been  made, 
from  which  it  is  known  that 
threads  of  the  same  individual 
may  conjugate.  This  is  shown 
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particularly  clearly  in  M.  syzygites, 
De    Bary,  a  common   mould   on 


toadstools,  represented  in  Fig.  10, 
where  the  mycelium  from  a  single 
spore  is  easily  traced.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  the  two  conjugat- 
ing cells  closely  resemble  one  an- 
other. In  Cheetocladium,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  cells  is  uniformly 
larger  and  of  a  slightly  different 
shape  from  the  other,  but  even  in  this  case  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  antheridium  and  oiizonium.  The  oospores  of 
the  different  species  and  genera  of  Mucorini  vary  in  shape, 
size,  and  markings,  but  a  detailed  account  would  be  out 
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of  place.  The  most  strik- 
ing form  is  Phycomyces 
nitens,  whose  oospores  are 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of 
•  branching  processes. 

The  older  writers  had  no  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
duction of  the  oospores  of  this  group,  and  the  only  form 
of  fruit  which  they  regarded  in  their  classification  of  this 
order  was  the  asexual  or  conidial  form  ;  and  they  considered 
the  conidial  sporangia  to  resemble  the  asci  of  the  Peri- 
sporiacese.  Modern  research  has  shown  that  this  is  not 
the  case ;  for,  while  the  former  are  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  any  sexual  action,  the  latter  are  the  result 
of  a  peculiar  process  of  fertilization.  By  continental 
writers  the  Mucorini  are  considered  one  of  the  lowest  of 
Fungi,  and  arc  placed  just  below  the  Peronosporte.  Eng- 
lish mycologists  still  adhere  to  the  older  classification. 

The  principal  genera  of  the  order  are  Mucor  (including 
Phycomycen},  Circinella,  Helicoatylttm,  Thamnidimn,  Uhx- 
toHtylnm,  Chsetocladium,  Mortierella,  Piptocephalis,  tiyn- 
cephaliSf  Kickxella,  Coemansia,  Afartenaella,  and  Pitobolits. 

VT.  Q.  FARLOW. 

Mu'cons  [Lat.  mucus]  IHnn'braiio,  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary,  respiratory,  and  genito-urinary 
tracts.  Anatomically,  it  consists  of  the  mucous  membrane 
proper  and  the  sub-mucous  tissues.  The  first  is  composed 
of  tne  secretory  tubules,  follicles,  and  glands,  situated  upon 
a  basement  or  limitary  membrane ;  the  second  consists  of 
elastic  connective  or  "areolar"  tissue,  and  contains  the 
capillary  blood-vessels  and  nerve-filaments  by  which  the 
secretory  surface  is  nourished  and  vitalized.  The  special 
function  of  a  mucous  membrane  is  to  secrete  a  viscid, 
gelatinous  substance  termed  mucus,  and  thus  to  protect 
the  passages  which  it  lines  from  the  contact,  attrition,  and 
irritation  of  their  moving  contents,  as  well  as  to  facilitate 
such  motion.  By  its  corrugated  structure,  numerous  re- 
duplications, and  villous  processes  it  affords  an  extensive 
surface  for  the  great  functional  glandular  processes  of 
nutritive  absorption  and  the  elimination  of  effete  excretory 
products.  Its  free  surface  is  lined  with  epithelial  cells, 
related  to  the  mucous  tissues  beneath  as  the  epidermic 
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cells,  or  cuticle,  arc  to  the  skin.  These  epithelia  are  con- 
stantly exfoliated,  and  as  constantly  reproduced  by  young 
cells  fanned  by  proliferation  in  the  cellular  structures  be- 
neath. The  secreted  matter  called  mucus  contains  a  lim- 
ited number  of  mucous  corpuscles,  which  arc  cast-off  cpi- 
thclia  or  escaped  products  of  rapid  cell-formation.  But 
the  homogeneous  fluid  portion  is  the  peculiar  secretion 
of  the  mucous  follicles.  It  is  clear,  colorless,  has  nearly 
a  .-emi-solid  consistency,  and  consists  of  water,  mucosine, 
and  salts,  especially  chloride  of  sodium.  When  rich  in 
corpuscles  and  mucosine,  mucus  is  viscid  and  tenacious. 
It  is  thin  and  watery  when  salines  are  chiefly  present,  and 
often  a  rapid  serous  flow  is  scarcely  more  than  transuded 
blood-scrum.  The  mucous  membrane  is  also  the  seat  of 
glands  of  special  function,  as  those  producing  the  saliva. 
the  gastric  and  intestinal  digestive  juices.  Hypersecretion 
of  mucus  is  designated  catarrh.  Catarrh  of  mucous  sur- 
faces has  many  causes.  When  the  skin  is  chilled,  or  its 
cin-iilation  is  sluggish  by  reason  of  iinclranlincss  or  neglect 
of  exercise,  blood  is  determined  to  the  internal  parN. 
Rapid  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  elevated  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  produce  catarrhs  in  most  acute  inflam- 
matory or  febrile  disorders.  When  large  organs,  as  the 
luii^s  or  liver,  are  diseased,  the  obstruction  they  ofl'er  to 
the  circulation  favors  congestion  of  the  extensive  mucous 
surface,  and  catarrh.  They  are  passively  congested  when 
the  heart  is  dilated.  Direct  irritation  more  often  causes 
catarrhs,  as  dust,  in  the  bronchi,  or  errors  in  diet  produ- 
cing the  catarrhs  of  gastric  and  intestinal  indigestion. 
E.  DAKWIN  Ihnsos,  JR. 

Mucus.     See  Mrnirs  MEVIIKANT. 

Mud'dy,  tp.  of  Richardson  CO.,  Neb.     Pop.  408. 

Muddy  Bayou,  tp.  of  C'onway  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  583. 

Muddy  Creek,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  972. 

Muddy  Fork,  tp.  of  Pike  co..  Ark.     Pop.  477. 

Mud  Fish.     See  AMIA  CALVIA. 

Mudge  (BENJAMIN  FUAXKI.IX),  b.  at.  Orrington.  Me.. 
Aug.  11,  1817;  graduated  in  1840  at  Wesleyan  University  ; 
became  a  lawyer  of  Lynn.  Mass..  in  1S44:  mayor  of  Lynn 
1852;  engaged  in  chemical  pursuits,  and  was  connected 
with  the  coal-oil  and  petroleum  industry  in  Massaclni.-e!t-< 
and  Kentucky;  State  geologist  of  Kansas  1864-65;  became 
in  18(i.">  professor  of  natural  sciences  in  the  Kansas  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Manhattan  ;  has  made  many  palieonto- 
logical  discoveries ;  became  president  of  the  State  Teacher.-' 
Association  in  1867  and  of  the  Kansas  Natural  History 
Society  1868. 

Kludge  (Rev.  ENOCH),  b.  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  21, 1776; 
joined  the  itinerant  ministry  at  the  second  session  of  the 
New  England  conference  in  1793.  All  the  other  Methodic 
preachers  in  the  Eastern  States  down  to  that  date  had  gone 
thither  from  the  Middle  or  Southern  States.  He  travelled 
ami  preached  through  most  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut,  and  Maine.  In  the  latter  State,  which  was 
then  a  province  and  a  wilderness,  he  endured  severe  and 
romantic  trials,  lie  was  a  chief  founder  of  its  now  prev- 
alent, Methodism.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  Mas-achusetN.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spout 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  as  chaplain  to  its  mariners'  chapel, 
where  he  was  supported  and  beloved  by  all  sect-,  lie  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  excellent  .Sermon*  /«/•  .'/.m'/i/r/t  and 
many  poetical  pieces  of  some  merit.  Notwithstanding  his 
hardy  early  life  and  adventures  as  an  itinerant,  ho  was 
universally  admired  for  the  evangelical  gentleness  of  his 
character.  "  In  stature  he  was  below  the  ordinary  height, 
was  stoutly  framed,  with  a  full  round  face,  healthfully 
colored  and  expressive  of  the  perfect  bcnignitv  of  his 
spirit.  In  manners  he  would  have  been  a  befitting  com- 
panion for  St.  John.  He  was  distinguished  by  excellent 
pulpit  qualifications,  by  fertility  of  thought,  warmth  of 
feeling  without  extravagance,  peculiar  richness  of  illustra- 
tion, and  a  manner  always  self-possessed  and  marked  by 
the  constitutional  amenity  of  his  temper."  D.  at  Lynn, 
Ma-s.,  in  1850.  ABEL  STEVKNS. 

Mud  Springs,  tp.  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  1572. 

Mud  Town,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1228. 

Muez'zin,  or  Mueddin  [Arab.,  from  iizn,  "ear  "],  an 
Official,  usually  blind,  who  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  chants  the  call  to  prayer  from  the  minarets  (madntk) 
of  the  mosque  in  Mohammedan  towns.  The  call  is  made 
in  loud,  sweet,  and  melodious  tones.  In  the  daytime  the 
call  Atliin  is  used:  '•  God  is  most  great;  there  is  no  God 
but  Allah,  and  I  testify  that  Mohammed  is  Allah's  prophet ! 
Come  to  prayer  !  Come  to  security  !  Prayer  is  better  than 
sleep,!"  several  times  repeated.  After  the  first  Atlnii  (called 
I'njr  or  .W;/<)  the  last  sentence  is  omitted.  The  night-cry, 
Via,  is  like  the  Aditn,  but  ends  in  these  words  :  ••  There  "is 
no  God  but  Allah.  He  has  no  companion  !  he  has  no  com- 


panion !  To  him  belongs  dominion  :  to  him  praise  is  due. 
He  confers  life  and  causes  death  ;  he  is  living  and  shall 
never  die.  In  his  hand  is  blessing  and  all  power."  The  call 
Ebed  is  made  an  hour  before  day.  Its  first  words  are,  ''  I 
praise  the  perfection  of  God,  the  Eternal  One — the  per- 
fection of  God,  the  wishcd-for,  the  alone-existing,  tho 
supreme." 

Mufti  ("expounder"),  or  Sheikh-ul-Islam  ("lord  of 
the  faith"),  called  also  the  Grand  Mufti,  the  second  in  rank 
of  the  great  ministers  of  the  Turkish  court,  or  Porte,  tho 
head  of  the  departments  of  religion  and  law.  At  present, 
however,  he  is  neither  priest  nor  magistrate,  but  the  su- 
preme expounder  or  interpreter  of  the  law.  The  name 
mil/'//  is  also  given  to  the  numerous  jurisconsults  who  arc 
attached  to  the  government  councils,  general  and  local, 
throughout  the  empire. 

Miig'ge  (THKonoii),  b.  at  Berlin  Nov.  8, 1806 ;  first  em- 
ployed in  a  mercantile  office ;  became  then  a  soldier,  de- 
termined to  go  to  South  America  and  fight  under  Bolivar, 
but  the  war  was  over  when  he  reached  London;  returned 
to  Berlin  :  studied  natural  science,  history,  and  philosophy 
for  some  time;  devoted  himself  finally  to  literature,  airl 
d.  at  Berlin  Feb.  is,  IM11.  Of  his  political  writings.  Frmce 
mill  t/i«  /loiirlmiu  (1S:!0),  Kiii/lnnil  inul  Ilif  fie/brm  {1831), 
and  Tli^  Cfnunrc  hi  /Vi<*«m  (1845),  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. The  best  of  his  travelling  sketches  are  Die  S<-im-i  it- 
(1847).  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnct  (Lon- 
don, 1848),  and  .WWiV/ie  Jillderbuch  (1856);  of  his  ro- 
uiancc.s  T<>i>*«niiit  (1S40)  and  Afrajn  (1854),  translated 
into  English  by  E.  .1.  Morris  (Philadelphia,  1S54).  His  col- 
lected works  were  published  at  Berlin  in  33  vols.  (1862-67). 

Muggleton'iaus,  the  followers  of  Ludowic  Muggleton 
(1607-97),  a  journeyman  tailor  of  London,  who  was  him- 
self the  follower  of  one  John  Reeve,  a  fanatic  who  profe.-.-ed 
to  have  prophetic  gifts.  They  published  several  pretended 
books  of  revelation.  Mugglcton's  complete  works  appeared 
in  1756  and  in  1S32.  His  sect,  though  still  in  existence 
after  1830,  is  believed  now  to  be  extinct.  Its  peculiar 
doctrines  were  mostly  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

Mugil'idflP  [from  mu^t7,the  Latin  name  .of  the  mullet], 
a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleocephali  and  sub-order 
Percesoces.  The  body  is  always  more  or  less  oblong  and 
compressed,  and  covered  with  cycloid  scales  of  moderate 
size;  the  lateral  line  is  absent;  the  head  oblong  and  more 
or  less  depressed,  but  with  the  eyes  lateral  ami  well  devel- 
oped ;  the  opereula  unarmed  ;  the  mouth  terminal,  with 
the  cleft  moderate  and  mostly  transverse  or  scarcely  ex- 
tending laterally  ;  the  teeth  very  small  or  entirely  absent ; 
the  branchial  apertures  wide;  branchiostegal  rays,  five  or 
six  :  dorsal  fins  two,  the  first,  always  with  four  stout,  rigid, 
diverging  spines,  the  second  with  nine  (I.  8)  rays  (rarely 
eight  or  ten),  and  far  behind;  the  anal  opposite  and  re- 
sembling the  dorsal ;  the  ventrals  sub-abdominal,  but  con- 
nected with  the  scapular  arch,  and  each  with  one  spine  and 
five  rays  ;  the  vertebras  are  24  in  number — 12  abdominal 
and  12  caudal;  the  stomach  is  muscular;  the  pyloric  casca 
undeveloped.  This  family  embraces  a  large  number  of 
species  (rather  over  100)  agreeing  closely  in  physiognomy 
and  in  most  of  their  characters;  they  are  most  numerous 
in  the  tropical  waters,  in  all  of  which  they  arc  found,  but 
a  number  of  species  also  ascend  far  up  into  the  temperate 
zones.  Although  strictly  salt-water  fishes,  they  more  or 
less  seek  at  stated  seasons  frei-h  waters.  They  generally 
associate  together  in  large  schools;  they  feed  on  organic 
substances  which  are  found  in  the  mud  or  sand.  Several 
species  arc  found  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  slopes  of  the 

I'.  S.  TllKolNiRE  GlI.L. 

Muhalitch',  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  Asia  Minor, 
13  miles  S.  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Constantinople.  Pop.  11,000. 

Miihlbach  (Li-isi:).     Sec  MUXDT  (KLARA). 

Miihl'berg,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Elbe,  famous  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  here  on 
Apr.  24,  1547.  in  which  the  army  of  the  allied  Protestant 
princes  under  Johann  Friedrich  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
imperial  army.  Pop.  about  3500. 

Muh'lenberg,  tp.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1547. 

Miihlenberg  (FREDERICK  Arursrrs),  b.  at  the  Trappc, 
Pa.,  June  2.  175H;  held  important  Lutheran  pastorates  in 
Pennsylvania  and  in  Xew  York  City;  was  in  Congte-s 
from  Pennsylvania  1779-80  and  1780-97,  and  was  twice 
Speaker  of  the  House;  held  also  important  State  and  Fed- 
eral offices,  and  d.  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  4,  1801;  was 
son  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Miihlenberg. 

Miihlenberg  (GOTTHII.F  HEISRICH  ERNST),  D.  D..  brother 
of  F.  A.  Miihlenberg,  b.  at  New  Providence,  Pa.,  Nov.  17, 
1753;  was  educated  at  Halle  1703-70:  held  Lutheran  pas- 
torates in  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  Pa.  (1780-1815); 
best  known  as  a  botanist;  author  of  a  Cittaluytis  Phuitarum 
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(ISI.'U,  l><-*i-i-i/>lit>  t'liirinr  (iruoilniim  (1S16),  nnil  nn  un- 
publishcd  /••/.„•„  LmifKitririiuix.  The  genus  Mu/il' -nl»  /.,,,,, 
of  the'  ami's  t'amilv,  was  named  in  his  honor.  D.  at  Lan- 
caster, !'«.,  May  23,  1815. 

.Miihlenberg  (HEI.VHICII  MEI.CHIOR),  D.  D..  b.  at  Eira- 
bcck,  ll:tii"vcr.  Sept.  ii,  1711:  studied  jit  Gottingen  and 
ll.illc:  entered  the  Lutheran  ministry:  was  an  instructor 
at  Francko's  orphan-house,  and  in  1742  was  sent  as  a  mis- 
sinnarv  ti»  America  :  «as  stationed  first  at  Philadelphia, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Trappe.  .Montgomery  CO.,  Pa.;  trav- 
elled extensively ;  founded  the  Lutheran  ministerium  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  first  in  America,  and  is  justly  regarded 
a-  the  chief  founder  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church.  D. 
OH.  7,  1787.  (See  Stocver,  Life  mid  Times  of  Millilciibery, 
1736.) 

IHuhlenberg  (HENKV  Ai-r.rsTtis),  b.  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  May  13,  17*2;  was  Lutheran  pastor  of  Heading.  Pa.. 
1802-08;  member  of  Congress  1829-38;  was  twice  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor ;  declined  the  Russian  mission 
and  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy;  was  U.  S.  minister  to 
Austria  1838-40.  I),  at  Reading  Aug.  11,  1S44. — His  son, 
iliiMtv  A.  (b.  July,  1823;  d.  Jan.  9,  1854),  was  a  graduate 
of  Ilickinson  College;  a  lawyer;  author  of  a  Life  of  Hen. 
Miifif' nfx't-tf ;  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1854,  but  d.  soon 
after,  having  sat  but  one  day  in  Congress.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  popularity  and  brilliant  prospects. 

Miihlenberg  (Jons  PETER  GABRIEL),  b.  at  the  Trappe, 
Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1746,  a  son  of  Dr.  II.  M.  Miihlenberg;  was 
educated  in  Halle,  but  ran  away  from  college  and  enlisted 
in  the  dragoons  ;  became  in  1772  Lutheran  minister  of 
Woodstock,  Va. ;  was  much  in  public  life,  and  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  threw  off  his  gown  in  the 
pulpit,  displaying  a  military  uniform,  read  his  commission 
as  colonel,  and  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  for  recruits ; 
served  with  great  distinction  at  Charleston,  Brandywine, 
liei  muntown,  Monmouth,  Stony  Point,  and  Yorktown ; 
became  a  brigadier-general  in  1777,  and  afterwards  a 
major-general;  was  vice-president  of  Pennsylvania  1785; 
M.  C.  1789-91,  1793-95,  and  1799-1801;  U.  S.  Senator 
1801-02;  became  in  1802  U.  S.  supervisor  of  revenue  for 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  1803  collector  of  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia. D.  Oct.  1,  1807. 

Muhlenberg  (WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS),  D.D., great-grand- 
son of  Heinrich  Melchior  Muhlenberg.  was  b.  in  Philadel- 
phia Sept.  18,  1796;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1814,  and  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry  in 
1817.  From  1817  to  1821  he  was  assistant  rector  of  Christ 
church  in  Philadelphia  under  Bishop  White.  From  1821 
to  I S28  he  was  rector  of  St.  James's  church  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.  From  1828  to  1846  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  school, 
afterwards  called  St.  Paul's  College,  founded  by  him  at 
Flushing,  L.  I.  From  1846  to  1858  he  was  rector  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  erected  by  his  sister,  cor- 
ner of  6th  avenue  and  20th  street,  New  York  City.  In 
1858  he  became  the  first  superintendent  and  pastor  of  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  which  owes  its  existence  to  him.  This 
position  he  still  (1875)  holds.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Columbia  College  in  1834.  He  has 
published  Uliurch  Poetry  (1823),  Music  of  the  Church  (1852), 
and  the  Penp/c's  Psnlter  (1858).  He  has  distinguished  him- 
self both  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  promoter  of  Christian 
union.  But  he  will  bo  longest  remembered  as  the  author 
of  the  hymns  "  I  would  not  live  alway"  (1823;  revised  in 
ISO.")),  "Like  Noah's  weary  dove"  (1826),  and  "Saviour, 
who  Thy  flock  art  feeding"  (1826).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Mnh'lenburg,  county  of  W.  Kentucky,  bounded  N.  E. 
by  Green  River,  E.  by  the  Muddy,  and  W.  by  Pond  River. 
Area,  515  square  miles.  It  is  uneven,  fertile,  and  abounds 
in  coal  and  iron  ore.  Tobacco,  live-stock,  wool,  and  corn 
are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Elizabethtown  and  Paducah  and  the  Owensboro'  and  Rus- 
selville  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Greenville.  Pop.  12,638. 

Muhlenburg,  tp.  of  Pickaway  co.,  0.     Pop.  957. 

Miihlhau'sen,  town  of  the  German  empire,  province 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  111,  which  divides  it  into  the 
old  and  the  new  city,  and  is  crossed  here  by  four  briilirt->. 
The  old  town  is  rather  indifferently  built,  though  its  streets 
are  neat  and  clean ;  the  new  town  is  very  elegant.  Even 
a  century  ago  -Miihlhausen  was  celebrated  for  its  woollen 
cloths ;  many  other  manufactures  havo  since  been  added, 
such  as  cotton  prints,  muslins,  watered  silks,  stained  paper, 
parchment,  starch,  chemicals,  etc.,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  of  Germany.  Pop. 
52,825. 

Miihlhnnsen,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
on   the   I'nstrut,   has  large  manufactures  of  optical  and 
musical  instruments,  soap,  chemicals,  tobacco,  and  linen 
goods.     Pop.  19, ; fill!. 
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>1  iilil  lii'im-am-ltlii'iii,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  Cologne,  has 
large  manufactures  of  silk,  satin,  ribbon*,  anil  all  kinds  of 
woollen  goods.  Pop.  13,511. 

Miihlhcim-am-ltuhr,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  Ruhr,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool- 
len goods,  and  an  important  trade  in  coal  and  iron  from 
the  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  14,267. 

>l  ii  i  r,  post-v.  of  Ionia  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Detroit  and 
Milwaukee  R.  R.,  has  3  schools,  1  bank,  1  weekly  newspa- 
per, and  stores.  Principal  business,  lumber  manufactur- 
ing. B.  BENSET,  ED.  "  Mum  HERALD." 

Muir  (JOHN),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1810 ; 
educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  at  the  East  India 
College  at  Haileybury  ;  proceeded  to  Bengal  as  a  writer  in 
the  civil  service  1828  ;  filled  several  important  posts  in  the 
revenue  and  judicial  departments;  made  a  profound  study 
of  Indian  languages,  history,  and  antiquities;  wrote  some, 
religious  tracts  in  Sanskrit  verse,  and  since  retiring  from 
the  service  in  1853  has  devoted  his  time  and  his  fortune 
to  the  promotion  of  Oriental  studies,  especially  such  aa 
have  a  religious  bearing.  To  this  end  he  had  offered  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  1846  a  prize  of  £500  for 
the  best  treatise  pointing  out  the  errors  of  the  various 
systems  of  Hindoo  philosophy  and  expounding  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  to  learned  natives  of  India;  which 
was  awarded  to  a  work  by  Dr.  Rowland  Williams.  In  1862 
he  endowed  with  £5000  a  chair  of  Sanskrit  and  compara- 
tive philology  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Besides 
various  contributions  to  the  Trantactioiw  of  the  Asiatic 
societies  and  other  learned  associations,  Dr.  Muir  has  pub- 
lished live  volumes  of  Oriyimtl  San*krit  Texts  OH  the  Origin 
and  History  of  the  People  of  India,  their  Religion  and  fn- 
xtittttions,  collected,  translated,  and  illustrated  (1858-70) 
— a  work  of  consummate  erudition  and  of  the  utmost  value 
to  the  students  of  Indian  antiquities,  mythology,  and  liter- 
ature, particularly  of  the  Vedic  age. — Dr.  Muir's  brother, 
Sin  WILLIAM  Mr  IK,  b.  in  1819,  has  also  risen  to  high  rank 
in  India ;  became  governor  of  the  North-west  Provinces  in 
1868,  and  has  published  a  valuable  Life  of  Mohammed  (2 
vols.,  1858). 

Mnir'ton,  post-v.  of  Grundy  co.,  Mo.,  18  miles  S.  E.  (?) 
of  Princeton. 

Mnk'den  [Chinese,  Fung-Thian~],  town  of  Mantchooria, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Leao-Tong,  was  the  residence  of 
the  present  Chinese  dynasty  before  the  conquest  of  China, 
and  for  that  reason  highly  favored  by  the  government. 
Muk'wa,  tp.  of  Waupaca  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1819. 
Mukwon'ago,post-tp.,  Waukeshaco.,  Wis.    Pop.l2Cl. 
Mulatto.     See  MIXED  RACES. 

Mul'berry  [Ger.  Maitlbeere;  Lat.  mom*;  Gr.  pdpo?],  a 
small  tree  of  the  genus  Montn,  of  which  there  are  many 
species.  Those  only  which  produce  the  leaf  best  adapted 
for  the  food  of  the  silkworm  are  of  sufficient  economical 
importance  to  be  noticed  here.  The  black  mulberry  is 
doubtless  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  it  was  cultivated  by 
the  ancients  for  its  fruit.  Its  foliage  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  feed  the  silkworm,  though  now  not  often  used, 
the  leaf  of  the  white  mulberry  (Monn  alba)  having  proved 
more  suitable  for  that  purpose.  The  leaves  of  both  species 
are  good  fodder  for  cattle,  and  in  years  of  scarcity  of  for- 
age are  gathered  in  the  autumn  to  serve  instead  of  hay, 
though  stripping  the  tree  a  second  time  in  the  same  season 
to  feed  either  cattle  or  a  late  crop  of  worms  is  injurious 
both  to  its  growth  and  to  the  quality  of  the  leaf.  It  is  a 
common  mistake  of  travellers  to  suppose  that  the  small 
trees  on  which  vines  are  trained  in  Italy  are  mulberries. 
The  mulberry  is  indeed  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used  as  a 
support  for  the  vine,  the  trees  almost  universally  employed 
being  the  elm  and  a  maple  often  miscalled  a  poplar — pioppo 
or  ctiioppo — in  Tuscany.  The  white  mulberry  is  supposed 
not  to  have  existed  in  Europe  until  after  the  introduction 
of  the  silkworm  in  the  sixth  century.  Propagation  and 
cultivation,  by  different  methods  and  under  different  con- 
ditions, have  developed  several  varieties  of  the  Atortts  alba, 
and  the  Philippine,  M,  miilticattlift,  has  been  supposed  to 
have  thus  originated,  though  now,  we  believe,  considered 
by  most  botanists  a  distinct  species.  The  stocks  preferred 
in  Italy  appear  to  be  the  common  white  of  the  varieties 
Morettiano  and  orange  or  arancijift ;  but  there  are  varieties 
within  varieties,  and  the  opinions  of  cultivators  as  to  their 
comparative  merits  differ  widely.  The  relative  value  of 
the  different  varieties  of  mulberry  is  a  complicated  ques- 
tion, depending  partly  on  the  quantity  of  foliage  obtain- 
able from  a  given  number  of  trees;  partly  on  the  propor- 
tion of  edible  matter  furnished  the  worm  by  a  given  weight 
of  leaves ;  and  partly  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  silk- 
forming  material  yielded  by  the  foliage.  The  leaves  of 
some  mulberries,  and  even  of  other  trees — as  the  Osage 
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orange,  for  example — are  readily  eaten  by  the  worm,  but 
supply  little  and  inferior  silk-fibre  for  the  cocoons.  In 
others  the  proportion  of  stems,  ribs,  and  other  unservice- 
able parts  is  so  large  that  an  inordinate  quantity  of  leaf  is 
required  for  a  moderate  amount  of  nutriment.  According 
to  the  tables  of  Cosimo  Ridolfi,  the  leaf  of  the  arancitio 
contain?  46  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  nutritious  matter,  and 
upon  a  given  extent  of  branches  this  variety  produces  five 
times  as  much  leaf  as  the  Morcttiano,  which  latter  yields 
51  per  cent,  of  edible  substance,  while  the  leaf  of  the  ttniu- 
c!no,  weight  for  weight,  yields  but  one-fourth  as  much  silk 
as  that  of  the  Morettiitno.  These  proportions,  however, 
are  variable,  according  to  soil,  season,  ami  treatment,  and 
the  mere  name  of  a  variety  is  not  a  very  certain  indication 
of  its  properties.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  at- 
tempts to  introduce  Italian  mulberries  into  the  U.  S. ;  and 
it  should  further  be  remembered  that  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  two  countries  are  so  different  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  one  is  of  little  value  as  a  rule  for  agricultural 
practice  of  any  sort  in  the  other.  Nothing  but  careful  ex- 
periment and  observation  can  guide  the  cultivator  in  the 
choice  of  the  stock  to  propagate  from,  and  in  his  modes  of 
cultivation. 

The  mulberry  requires  a  deep,  light,  rich  soil,  and  thrives 
well  neither  in  clay  nor  in  sand.  It  is  best  propagated  by 
seed,  though  the  methods  of  layering  and  cutting  are,  some- 
times employed  with  the  innfticfiitfiH,  anil  grafting  is  prac- 
tised with  most  varieties,  though  not  often  with  the  wu/ti~ 
cttu/fft  or  the  Morettia.no.  Ungrafted  trees  yield  the  finest 
silk,  but  in  smaller  quantity  than  grafted.  The  quality  of 
the  leaf  is  found  to  depend  scan-civ  more  on  the  variety 
of  stock  than  on  the  pruning  and  other  treatment  of  the 
plant,  the  aim  of  the  grower  being  to  encourage  the  push- 
ing of  shoots,  which  of  course  increases  the  yield  offender 
leaf  -:md  at  the  same  time,  to  produce  a  foliage  neither  so 
fleshy  as  to  supply  little  silk,  nor  so  fibrous  ;\<  to  furnish 
little  pulpy  nutriment  for  the  worm.  Irrigation  may  be 
employed  with  advantage  to  hasten  the  growth  of  young 

;lants,  but  the  leaf  of  freely-watered  trees  is  neither  a 
ealthy  food  for  the  worm  nor  rich  in  material  for  silk. 
Water,  therefore,  should  be  applied  only  when  dearly  ne- 
cessary. The  mulberry  may  be  said  to  be  a  long-lived 
tree,  as  in  Italy  it  continues  productive  from  the  ago  of  j 
years  to  that  of  from  50  to  110.  and  even  more,  according 
to  soil  and  treatment.  If  stripped,  annually,  it  should 
yield,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  from  11 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  green  leaf  at  the  age  of  5  years, 
when  its  stem  will  have  annim-d  tin;  diameter  of  four 
inches,  to  110  pounds  at  the  age  of  100  years,  with  a  trunk 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  ;  but  in  inferior  soils,  the  lon- 
gevity of  the  tree  and  the  quantity  of  the  foliage  are  much 
less.  (See  Canevaxzi,  Atfronm&na.)  The  fresh  leaf  sells  at 
about  fifty  or  sixty  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  weight 
of  cocoons  spun  by  the  worms  is  about  one-twentieth  of 
that  of  the  leaves  consumed.  Many  high  authorities  main- 
tain that  it  is  better  economy  to  strip  the  trees  only  in  al- 
ternate years,  the  crop  of  leaf  being  more  than  double  in 
quantity  and  superior  in  quality  to 
that  obtained  by  annual  gathering.  In 
Italy,  where  the  mulberry  is  planted 
in  grain  -fields  and  other  cultivated 
lands,  about  two  square  rods  are  al- 
lowed to  a  tree,  or  eighty  trees  to  an 
acre;  and  in  that  climate  other  crops 
grown  in  the  same  ground  do  not  suffer 
from  the  shade  or  from  the  spread  of 
the  roots,  and  the  tillage  of  the  soil  is 
beneficial  to  the  tree.  In  tho  Ka-tcrn 
V.  S.,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
other  vegetables  could  bo  cultivated 
advantageously  in  mulberry  orchards. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  Italy 
witn  a  view  of  utilizing  directly  the 
fibrous  material  of  the  mulberry  for  in- 
dustrial elaboration,  but  thus  far  with- 
out important  results. 

liKORGE  P.  MARSH. 
Mulberry,  post-tp.  of  Autauga  co., 
Ala.     Pop.  1551. 

Mulberry,   tp.    of    Franklin    co.. 
Ark.     Pop.  1280. 

Mulberry,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Ark. 
Pop.  341. 

Mulberry,  post-tp.  of  Wilkes  co., 
N.  C.     Pop.  1362. 

Mulberry,  po?t-v.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Tenn.,  6  miles  N.  of 
Fayetteville.  Pop.  124. 

Mulberry  Grove,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bond  co.,  III.,  on 
the  St.  Louis  and  Terre  Haute  K,  R,,  10  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Vandalia.  Pop.  1738. 


Mulberry,  Paper,  the  Jlrotutonetin  papyri/era,  a  tree 
of  the  same  family  as  the  mulberry,  but  of  a  very  distinct 
genus,  indigenous  to  Japan,  and  now  widely  distributed 
through  various  parts  of  tho  world — a  favorite  shade-tree 
in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  barely  hardy  in  the  North- 
ern States.  From  its  fibrous  inner  bark  it  is  said  that  the 
tana  cloth  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  was  made.  In  Ta- 
hiti, as  we  are  informed  by  Capt.  Cook  in  his  relation  of 
his  first  voyage,  the  finest  and  whitest  cloth,  worn  by  the 
chiefs  and  principal  persons  of  the  island,  is  entirely  man- 
ufactured by  a  simple  process  of  beating.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  tho  naturalists  of  Wilkes'  exploring  expe- 
dition "found  not  a  single  stem  of  BrouMonetia,  although 
former  visitors  speak  of  it  as  the  tree  from  which  the  cloth 
was  made.1'  The  principal  and  a  very  ancient  use  of  this 
|  fibrous  bark  in  Japan  was  for  the  making  of  paper  of  vari- 
|  ous  qualities.  Tho  paper-mulberry  tree  of  Japan  is  called 
!  l-ndztt,  while  the  common  mulberry  is  known  as  1,-iura,  The 
'  former  grows  in  a  wild  state  in  some  parts  of  Japan,  but 
is  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  varieties  of  paper  manu- 
factured from  it  number  at  least  300,  ranging  from  a 
leather-like  quality  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  to 
the  most  delicate  gossamer.  Certain  provinces  are  famous 
for  their  superior  qualities  of  paper,  and  before  the  late 
revolution  it  was  customary  for  the  people  to  pay  part  of 
their  annual  taxes  with  paper,  which  is  manufactured  to 
a  very  great  extent  in  private  houses,  as  well  as  in  regular 
establishments  devoted  wholly  to  that  purpose.  The  part 
of  tho  tree  used  in  making  paper  is  the  bark,  and  tho  uses 
to  which  it  is  applied  are  almost  numberless,  and  might 
with  propriety  cause  Japan  to  bo  called  the  "  paper  em- 
pire." This  paper  mulberry  is  chiefly  found  in  the  moun- 
tain-districts, attains  the  height  of  an  imposing  tree,  and 
its.  wood  is  only  used  for  fuel;  but  the  common  mulberry 
is  highly  valued  for  its  wood,  which  is  used  in  making  a 
variety  of  beautiful  articles,  as  it  has  a  fine  grain  and  may 
be  highly  polished.  There  have  been  several  Japanese 
books  published  on  the  paper  mulberry,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  translated.  <'.  I-ANMAN. 

Mul'der  ((JKRAimrs  JOITANNKS).  b.  at  Utrecht  Dec.  27, 
1802;  studied  medicine:  practised  in  1SL'.">  at  Amsterdam; 
lectured  in  1^2"  at  Rotterdam  on  botany  and  chemistry, 
and  became  in  I  sill  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  I'trecht.  His  ('hf-mixtrtf  of  I'"/''"'"'''  "'"'  Animal 
I'hi/ftittln;/!/  I  translated  into  (Jerniau  by  Kollie  in  ISM,  and 
into  English  by  J.  T.  W.  Johnston  in  1H1S')  occasioned  a 
hot  controversy  with  Liebig  concerning  the  existence  of 
PHOTKIXK  (which  see)  as  an  independent  compound.  His 
f1/i> •iiiinti'i/  a'  \\'t/if  was  translated  int.o  Knglish  by  H.  IJence 
Jones  (1857).  He  also  wrote  the  Gtamrtry  ';/'  //"T,  De 
V"fdiii'i  in  \- <l>  i-1'iit'l.  ft'  \'<,»Iin>i  fin  ilm  .\'<te.r  in  Siiri- 
nanie,  O<-  //</••»//  AY*r«/v/<r*,  etc.,  all  translated  into  German, 
some  into  French. 

Mule  [Lat.  main*],  a  name  in  its  widest  sense  synony- 
mous with  hybrid,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  mule  canary- 
bird,  but  more  commonly  denoting  the  offspring  of  the 


The  Abyssinian  Mule. 

male  of  the  domestic  ass  and  of  the  mare;  the  correspond- 
ing offspring  of  the  male  horse  and  female  ass  being  the 
jennet  or  HINNY  (which  see),  a  very  different  animal. 
The  mule  is  a  hardy,  strong,  serviceable  animal,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  hard  work  in  hot  weather,  such  as  would  be  too 
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hot  for  cither  the  horse  or  ox.     In  Spain,  Spanish  America 
and  mirts  of  Africa  anil  the  East  mules  are  highly  prized 
as  saddle  animals.     In  the  I'.  S.  they  are  extensively  bred  [ 
I'm-  ii-c  mi  tlie  Southern  plantations. 

Mule,  or  Spinning-Jenny.  See  COTTON  MANUFAC- 
TURE. 

Mule-Deer.    See  DEER. 

Mnl'grave  (COXSTAXTIXK  JOHN  Phipps).  BARON,  b.  in 
England  May  .'iO,  1734  ;  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age; 
became  poi-t captain  1705;  commanded  an  exploring  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  a  N.  W.  passage  1773  ;  reached  lat. 
SHL1  IS'  N.,  whence  an  impenetrable  field  of  ice  stretched 
northward:  published  A  Journal  of  a  Voyage  toward  the  j 
\»rtl<  Pule  (1774);  succeeded  to  the  title  1775;  was  com- 
missioner of  the  admiralty  under  Lord  North's  adminis- 
tratinii,  and  an  ardent  politician;  was  raised  to  the  Eng- 
li-h  peerage  in  1784,  and  d.  at  Liege,  Belgium,  Oct.  10, 
1792. 

Mnlgrave  (HENRY  Phipps),  FIRST  EARL  OP,  Viscount 
Nonnanby,  brother  of  Constantine,  b.  in  England  Feb.  II. 
1755;  served  in  the  British  army  in  America  during  the 
war  of  independence;  succeeded  to  his  brother's  title  in 
the  Irish  peerage  17'J2;  was  a  member  of  William  1'itt's 
cabinet:  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  1807:  was  a 
bitter  opponent  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  was  raised  j 
to  an  earldom  in  1812.  D.  Apr.  7,  1831.  His  son  and 
successor  in  the  peerage  was  created  in  1838  marquis  of 
Normanby. 

Mull,  one  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Scotland.  It  is  30  miles  long  and  25  miles  broad,  high, 
rugged,  but  fertile,  though  not  suited  to  agriculture  on  ac- 
count of  its  climate;  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  Pop. 
6834. 

Mul'lnn  (DENNIS  W.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  10,  1843,  in  i 
Maryland;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1803;  be- 
came a  master  in  1866,  a  lieutenant  in  1867,  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  lSf>8;  served  in  the  Mnnongahela  at  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864.  and  was  commended 
for  "gallantry."  FOXHALI,  A.  PARKKR. 

M  Milan  (HORACE  E.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Apr.  8,  1837,  in  Ma- 
rvland:  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1800;  became 
a  lieutenant  in  18112,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1866:  was 
in  several  actions  during  the  civil  war,  and  served  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Nereus  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights. 
Highly  commended  by  Com.  John  C.  Howell  in  his  official 
report  of  Jan.  16,  1865.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Mulla'ny  (J.  H.  M.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Oct.  26,  1818,  in  New 
York;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Jan.  7,  1832; 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1838,  a  lieutenant  in  1844, 
a  commander  in  1861,  a  captain  in  1866,  a  commodore  in 
1870,  a  rear-admiral  in  1874;  served  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Mexico  during  our  war  with  that  country,  and  participated 
in  the  capture  of  Tabasco ;  commanded  the  Oneida  at  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864,  where  ho  lost  his  left 
arm.  In  his  official  report  of  the  part  taken  by  his  own 
VC-M-I,  the  (Jalena,  in  this  signal  victory,  Lieut. -Com.  Wells 
says  :  "  Before  leaving  the  anchorage  off  Mobile  bar  the 
Galena  was  lashed  to  the  port  side  of  the  Oneida,  and  oc- 
cupied the  rear  of  the  line.  Both  vessels  were  repeatedly 
struck,  but  the  Oneida  suffered  severely,  losing  a  number 
of  men  killed  and  having  a  number  wounded.  Her  cap- 
tain, J.  K.  M.  Mullany,  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances displayed  the  utmost  courage  and  gallantry,  while 
as-ing  through  a  terrific  fire,  and  only  left  the  deck  when 
e  had  been  severely  wounded."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 
Miil'lein  [Lat.  matandrinm,  a  leprous  disease],  the 
common  name  of  Verbimnum  tlin/mns,  a  plant  of  the  family 
of  Scrophulariacete  or  figworts,  belonging  to  a  widely-dis- 
tributed genus  which  includes  more  than  eighty  varieties. 
The  common  mullein  of  the  U.  6.  is  a  biennial  plant  at- 
taining a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet,  with  oblong-acute 
lea\  es  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  covered  with  a  soft  wool- 
like  pubescence.  It  is  found  in  Europe  and  Asia,  whence 
it  was  introduced  into  America,  where  it  is  a  troublesome 
weed  in  the  farm  and  garden. 

Miil'ler  (CHARLES  Lons),  b.  at  Paris  Deo.  22,  1815; 
studied  under  Gros  and  Cognict ;  began  to  exhibit  in  1837, 
and  was  artistic  director  of  the  manufacture  of  the  (iobelin 
tapestries  from  1850  to  1853.  His  principal  pictures  are — 
[,(  Hartyrtde Saint  Iliirthflemi/  (is:;s),  Kiiii<,ilfdH  Massacre 
dcs  Innoeents  (1840),  Appeal  den  Dernierei  Victimes  de  la 
Tcrrrnr  (1850),  placed  in  the  museum  of  Luxembourg. 

Miiller  (FRIEDRICH  MAXIMILIAN),  LL.D.,  known  as 
MAX  Mili.LER,  a  son  of  the  poet  Wilhelm  Miiller  (1794— 
1827),  b.  at  Dessau  Dec.  6,  1823  ;  studied  at  Leipsic,  Ber- 
lin, and  Paris,  giving  special  attention  to  Sanskrit,  under 
such  masters  as  Brockhaus,  Bopp,  Schelling,  and  Burnouf ; 
went  in  1846  to  England,  and  in  1848  to  Oxford;  became 
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in  1850  deputy  Taylorian  professor  of  comparative  phi- 
lology; professor  in  1854;  curator  of  the  Bodleian  library 
Lgiflj  fellow  of  All  Souls  1858;  and  in  1868  received  a 
new  professorship  of  comparative  philology.  His  chief 
works  are — a  translation  of  the  Hitopadesa  (1844),  the 
Mi  '/Itintiitfi  in  German  (1847),  The  Hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda, 
with  the  text  and  translation  of  the  I'r&tis-akhya  (1857), 
the  Hi;/-  Veda  (Oxford.  1849  «eq.) ;  History  t,f  Ancient  Sans- 
Icrit  Literature  (1860),  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop 
(1868  »''i/.),  atranslation  of  the  Kig-  Veda,  (let  vol.),  Hymns 
to  the  Alaruts  (  1X69). 

Miiller  (GEORRE),  b.  at  Kroppenstadt.  near  Halberstndt, 
Prussia,  Sept.  27. 1805  ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Halle; 
was  licensed  as  a  Lutheran  preacher;  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  organization  of  philanthropical  institutions; 
settled  in  England  1829,  and  founded  at  Bristol  in  1835  an 
orphanage,  which  has  become  celebrated  from  its  extensive 
usefulness,  and  from  being  supported  entirely  by  unsoli- 
cited voluntary  contributions  which  Miiller  regards  as  vis- 
ible answers  to  prayer.  (See  his  Narrative  of  the  Lord's 
Dealing*.) 

Mttller  (JOHANNES),  b.  at  Coblcntz  July  14,  1801,  in 
humble  circumstances:  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  abandoned  in  1819  his  theo- 
logical studies,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  medi- 
cine: took  his  degree  in  1822,  and  became  professor  of 
physiology  and  anatomy  in  1826  at  Bonn,  and  in  1833  at 
Berlin,  where  lie  d.  Apr.  28,  1858.  As  the  founder  of  the 
physico-chemical  school  of  physiology  he  enjoyed  the  fame 
of  being  one  of  the  greatest  physiologists  of  his  age,  and 
his  publications,  numbering  about  100,  and  ranging  over 
the  whole  field  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  brought  new 
facts  and  new  ideas  to  every  point  of  his  science.  His 
principal  works  are — -Element*  vf  Physiology  (1833  ;  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  W.  Baly,  2  vols.,  London,  1837—12),  De  liespi- 
rati'ine  f'teti/x  (1823,  his  first  publication),  De  Cllandularum 
Kwrntrntinm  Structttra  (1830),  Vergleichcnde  Anatomie  der 
Mit.rinnidrn  (1835-45,  etc.). 

MiiHer  (  JULIUS),  a  brother  of  Karl  Otfried,  b.  at  Brieg, 
Silesia,  Apr.  10,  1801  ;  studied  theology  at  Breslau,  Gb't- 
tingen,  and  Berlin ;  held  a  position  as  a  country  clergyman 
lSL'5-31,  and  as  preacher  at  the  University  of  Gb'ttingon, 
where  he  also  lectured  on  theology  1831-35  ;  was  appointed 
professor  of  dogmatics  and  ethics  at  Marburg  in  1835,  and 
at  Halle  in  1839.  His  principal  work  is  Die  christliche 
Lehre  vom  Siinde  (1839),  often  reprinted,  and  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
by  \V.  Pulsford  (1852-53).  With  Neander  and  Nitzsch  he 
founded  in  1850  the  Jtr.ntftche  ZeitscKrift  fiir  christliche 
Wimeiwchnft  uml  rhriutlirhi-a  Lelien,  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  evangelical  union  in  the  Berlin  synod  he  pub- 
lished in  1854  Die  Ecungcliiche  Union. 

Mttller  (KARL  OTFRIED),  b.  at  Brieg,  Silesia,  Aug.  28, 
1797;  was  educated  at  Breslau  and  Berlin;  became  profes- 
sor of  antiquities  at  Gottingen  in  1819,  and  became  the 
leading  authority  in  questions  of  Greek  archaeology ;  and 
while  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  studies  d.  at  Athens 
Aug.  1,  1840.  Author  of  jEgineticorum  Liber  (1817),  Ge- 
ichichte  hellexitcher  St'dmme  und  St'ddte  (1820-25,  incom- 
plete), Prolcgomenen  zn  einer  wissenscha/tlichen  Mythologie 
(1825),  Die  Etru»ker  (1828),  Handbuch  der  Archteologie  der 
Knnst  (1830,  etc.),  Hitt.  of  Greek  Literature  (Lond.  1847). 

Mttller  (PEDER  ERASMUS),  b.  at  Copenhagen  May  29, 
1776;  was  educated  at  Copenhagen;  Deeame  in  1822  a 
bishop,  and  received  in  1830  the  see  of  Seeland  ;  was  long 
connected  with  the  Literary  Gazette  of  Denmark,  and  au- 
thor of  many  religious  and  antiquarian  works.  His  Kaaa- 
!,;i,i;,,tkek  (1816-20)  and  Kritisk  Undersogelse  af  !>„,<- 
marks  og  Norges  Sagahistorie  (1823-30)  are  of  permanent 
value.  D.  Sept.  16,  1834. 

Muller  (WILLIAM  JOHN),  b.  at  Bristol,  England,  in 
1812;  studied  art  under  J.  B.  Pyne;  travelled  in  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy;  pursued  for  some  time  an  artist's 
life  in  Bristol  with  slignt  success;  visited  Greece  and 
Egypt  in  1838,  making  a  series  of  sketches  which  intro- 
duced him  to  public  favor;  settled  at  London  1839;  pub- 
lished in  1841  Picturesque  Sketches  of  the  Age  of  Francis  /.; 
accompanied  the  government  expedition  sent  to  Lyoia  in 
1843  to  bring  the  Xanthian  marbles  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  brought  home  a  fine  series  of  sketches,  which  were 
placed  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition.  Among  his  best 
pictures  are  views  of  Athens,  of  the  ruins  at  Gornou  in 
Egypt,  of  the  Sphinx,  of  an  Egyptian  slave-market,  of  a 
Turkish  burial-ground,  and  of  a  Xanthian  tent-scene.  D. 
at  London  Sept.  8,  1845. 

Mttller,  von  (FERDINAND),  BARON,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b. 
at  Rostock,  Germany,  in  1825 ;  was  educated  at  Kiel ;  in- 
vestigated the  botany  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein ;  em- 
igrated to  Australia  1847 ;  made  extensive  botanical  ex- 
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plorations  in  South  Australia  at  his  own  expense  1848-52; 
was  then  made  government  botanist  for  the  colony  of  Vic- 
toria; explored  many  mountain-ranges  previously  unknown 
1852-55;  was  naturalist  to  Gregory's  exploring  expedition 
1855-56 ;  was  director  of  the  botanical  garden  at  Mel- 
bourne 1857-73,  raising  that  institution  to  high  efficiency 
and  usefulness  in  the  introduction  of  foreign  plants; 
published  Froymtntn  PhytograpUm  Auttralix  (8  vols.), 
Plants  of  Victoria  (2  vols.),  and  Flora  Anttralicniii  (6 
vols.),  and  other  works,  and  was  ennobled  by  the  king  of 
Wiirtemburg  1871.  Many  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes  in 
Australia,  as  well  as  a  mountain  in  Spitzbergen  and  a 
glacier  and  river  in  New  Zealand,  bear  his  name. 

Mrillrr,  von  (  JOHANNES),  b.  at  Schaffhausen,  Switzer- 
land;  studied  theology  and  history  at  Go'ttingcn;  was 
professor  in  Greek  at  the  gymnasium  of  Schaffhausen  from 
1772  to  1774;  retired  into  private  life,  and  resided  till  1781 
in  and  about  Geneva,  occupied  by  preparations  for  his 
great  work  on  the  Hinlortj  oj  S><-itz'-rlttn<l,  of  which  the  first 
volume  appeared  at  Hernc  in  1780;  was  professor  of  his- 
tory- iit  (,'assel  178 1 -83,  but  retired  again  into  private  life, 
and  lived  at  Geneva  till  1786.  In  this  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed court  councillor  and  librarian  at  Mentz,  and  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1791  he  repaired  to 
Vienna,  where  he  stayed  till  1804,  and  was  treated  with 
much  courtesy.  The  atmosphere  of  Vienna,  however,  he 
did  not  find  congenial  to  him.  Although  he  was  much 
flattered  on  account  of  his  Swiss  history,  he  was  forbidden 
to  continue  it.  In  1804  he  went  to  Berlin  ;  was  appointed 
historiographer  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  received  per 
mission  to  use  the  Prussian  archives  fur  a  history  of  Fred- 
erick II.  Nevertheless,  after  the  battle  of  Jena  and  the 
occupation  of  Jierlin  by  the  French,  Napoleon  succeeded 
in  winning  him  over  to  his  side, and  in  1808  Joliunn. ••  \on 
Miiller  accepted  a  position  as  minister  of  state  to  the  king 
of  Westphalia.  This  act,  and  the  very  pronounced  manner 
in  which  he  extolled  Napoleon,  excited  great  indignation 
in  Germany,  andothercircumstances,  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment!!, political  disappointments,  etc.,  were  added,  making 
his  last  days  very  melancholy;  he  d.  at  Cassel  May  l".i. 
IMI'.I.  Besides  his  great  works,  the  H  tutor y  of  X^,>;.  rland 
and  Ttrenty-four  Book*  of  Unii:er«<if  ffutoty,  he  wrote  a 
number  of  monographs  and  pamphlets,  always  rich  in 
ideas  and  elegant  in  style,  but  sometimes  indicating  with 
respect  to  his  principles  a  weakness  similar  to  that  which 
his  life  revealed  in  his  character. 

MUller,  von  f  JOIIAMM  GorniAnn),  b.  at  Bernhausen, 
near  Stuttgart,  May  4,  1747;  received  his  first  artist 
ueation  at  the  school  of  art  in  Stuttgart;  went  in  1770, 
with  the  support  of  Duke  Charles,  to  Paris,  where  he 
studied  engraving  under  Wille,  and  wan  appointed  profes- 
sor in  1776  at  the  academy  of  art  at  Stuttgart,  where  he 
exercised  a  great  influence,  had  many  pupils,  and  d.  Mar. 
14,  1880.  Among  the  most  celebrated  engravings  by  him 
arc  the  Rattle  of  Hunker  Hill,  by  Trumbull ;  the  Holy  Ce- 
i-i/tii,  by  Domenichino;  the  Holy  ('<itli<irin<;  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci;  and  the  portraits  of  Louis  XVI.,  Dalberg,  anil 
Jerome  Bonaparte. —  His  son,  JOHANN  FKIKDKICII  Wn.- 
IIKI.M.  b.  at  Stuttgart  1782,  d.  at  Pirna,  Saxony,  May  3, 
1816;  was  educated  partly  by  the  father,  partly  in  Paris; 
became  an  equally  celebrated  engraver,  and  was  professor 
at  the  academy  in  Dresden.  His  engraving  after  the  utat- 
ue  La  Jeuneiie  attracted  great  attention  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  undertook  to  imitate  marble.  But  his  most  cel- 
ebrated works  are  the  engraving  of  Minimum  <li  X.  .SY«M 
by  Rafaello,  and  the  portraits  of  Jacobi  and  Schiller  after 
the  busts  by  Dannecker. 

Mul'let  [Lat.  mullun],  a  name  common  to  the  fishes 
of  the    family    Mugilidre   (group    Perccsoces),   and   often 


The  Gray  Mullet. 


extended  to  the  very  different  family  Mullida)  or  sur- 
mullets and  to  other  fishes.  Of  the  true  mullets  of  the 
American  Atlantic  and  Gulf  waters,  the  striped  mullet 
(Mnfjil  lineatHa),  the  white  mullet  ( M.  altmlii*),  and  the 
rock  mullet  (Jf.  p«(ro»««)  are  small  but  esteemed  food- 
fishes.  The  seas  of  the  Old  World  abound  in  true  mul- 
lets of  many  species.  They  are  generally  fine  for  the 
table,  and  often  ascend  rivers,  and  can  be  naturalized  in 
fresh  water.  They  are  caught  and  cured  extensively  in 


The  Striped  Red  Mullet. 

Europe.  The  gray  mullet  (M.  capite)  is  one  of  the  best. 
The  Mullida;  or  surmullets  are  popularly  called  mullets, 
red  mullets,  etc.  Of  the  typical  genus,  Mnlliu,  there  are 
several  valuable  marine  food-fishes.  Mnllnn  nitrmtitletnn  of 
Europe  is  the  finest.  It  is  called  the  striped  red  mullet. 
The  red  mullet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (['/«•«•««  iii'ii-nlitiim) 
is  an  abundant  fish,  caught  extensively  for  table  use,  but 
rather  soft  and  not  excellent.  (See  MUGILID*  and  Mi;r,- 

I.III.K.) 

IMul'lica,  tp.  of  Atlantic  co.,  N.  .1.  Pop.  2265. 
Miill'iil:i'  [from  wnllm,  the  ancient  Latin  name  of  the 
red  or  surmullet,  the  typical  genus],  a  family  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Teleoccphali  and  sub-order  Acanthopteri.  All 
the  species  have  the  body  elongated  and  but  slightlv  com- 
pressed :  it  is  covered  with  large  and  very  finely  serrated, 
or  almost  entire,  scales;  the  lateral  line  is  continuous;  the 
head  oblong,  and  with  the  profile  more  or  less  parabolic; 
the  eyes  lateral ;  the  opercular  bones  almost  or  quite  un- 
armed ;  the  mouth  terminal,  and  with  the  cleft  lateral  and 
rather  small;  teeth  feeble,  and  variable  in  development; 
branchiostcgal  rays  four;  hyoid  apparatus  with  two  bar- 
bels pendant  at  the  chin  ;  dorsuls  two.  the  first  with  seven 
or  eight  spines,  the  second  far  behind  and  with  few  (I.  8-9) 
ra\  -  ;  the  anal  like  the  second  dorsal:  ventrals  thoracic, 
with  one  spine  and  five  rays.  The  stomach  is  simple ;  the 
air-bladder  variable  in  development.  This  family  is  re- 
markable for  its  homogeneous  character,  but  less  so  than 
the  Mugilidie,  although  it  includes  quite  a  number  of 
species  (about  fifty),  some  of  which  arc  found  in  all  tropi- 
cal seas  and  represent  several  genera.  To  it  belongs  the 
celebrated  »ntll»*  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Bur-  (sure  or  true) 
mullet,  which  has  been  immortalized  in  song  and  legend. 
One  undetermined  species  is  an  occasional  wanderer  to  the 
coasts  of  the  1  .  S.  TIIKOIHPUK  (in.i,. 

JMlll'ligan  (Col.  JAMES  A.),  b.  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  25, 
I*:;<i:  ieino\cil  to  t'liirago  in  childhood ;  studied  at  the 
l'ni\ci>it\  of  St.  Mary's,  of  which  he  was  the  first  grad- 
uate, 1850;  commenced  the  study  of  law;  accompanied 
John  L.  Stephens  in  the  survey  of  a  route  for  the  Panama 
Kailway  in  ISjl  ;  edited  a  weekly  Catholic  paper,  the 
Western  Ti'li/el;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1855  :  appointed 
t"  :i  rlerkship  in  the  interior  department  at  Washington 
Is.'iT.  from  which  he  retired  at  tne  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  when  he  raised  in  a  few  weeks  a  fine  regiment  of 
Irishmen  in  Illinois  (23d  Infantry),  of  which  he  became 
eidonel;  conducted  the  memorable  defence  of  Lexington, 
Mo..  July  to  Sept.,  18B1;  was  at  last  forced  to  capitulate; 
exchanged  in  November;  reorgani/cd  his  regiment;  was 
engaged  in  several  hard-fought  engagements  in  Virginia, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Winchester,  and 
d.  July  2fi,  1884. 

>l llllintllr',  town  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  lias  two  much-frequented  horse  and  cattle 
fairs.  Pop.  5811. 

.Mil  I'll  us  (Wn.MAM),  b.  in  England  about  ]57.<:  em- 
braced the  principles  of  Puritanism;  settled  with 
his  family  at  Leyden,  Holland,  in  consequence  of 
the  restrictions  upon  religious  liberty  in  England  ; 
was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  coloni- 
zation of  Plymouth  by  the  Pilgrims:  came  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
"compact"  drawn  up  on  board  that  vessel  in 
Cape  Cod  harbor  Nov.  11,  1B20.  According  to 
Morton's  Xew  Emjlmul  Mr/imriul,  Mullins  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth  and  influence,  and  \*a,- 
expected  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  public 
affairs  of  the  colony,  but  he  d.  in  the  spring  of 
1B21,  as  also  his  wife  and  all  the  family  except  his 
daughter  Priscilla,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  whose  refusal 
of  the  hand  of  Capt.  Miles  Standish  and  marriage  to  John 
Aldcn  forms  the  subject  of  Longfellow's  poem.  Thr  Couri- 
*li!/>  of  Mill*  Standiih.  The  poet  is  a  descendant  of  the 
fair  Priscilla,  as  were  also  Presidents  John  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  and  many  other  eminent  Americans. 

Miill'nrr  (AMAnF.1,'8  GOTTFRIED  ADOLF),  b.  at  Langen- 
dorf,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  Oct.  18,  1774; 
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studied  law  at  I.eipsic.  nnd  practised  from  IT'.IS  as  mi  ad- 
Tooate  :it  Weisscnfcls.  where  he  d.  June  II,  1S2».  He  wrote 
mi  juridical  subjects,  novels,  dramas.  :ind  critical  essays, 
and  became  famous  ns  the  author  of  th»  two  monster  trage- 
dies. t\l,ruuri/ *!>  (IS121  and  7)i>  Scknlil  (ISlli),  which  fur 
ten  years  thrilled  with  horror  the  whole  public  of  Uerimmy. 
Austria,  and  Sc:indin:iviii,  and  which  are  still  rend  by  all 
students  df  Herman  literature,  though  mostly  as  objects  of 
mirth. 

Mulock  i  DINAH  MARIA).     Pee  CRAIK. 

IWul'rPady  (WILLIAM).  U.  A.,  b.  at  Knnis,  Ireland,  Apr. 
1,  17Stl  :  went  to  London  in  boyhood  :  became  a  student  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  the  age  of  fifteen  ;  first  distinguished 
himself  in  the  imitation  of  classic  types,  and  afterward  as 
a  c.dovist  in  the  delineation  of  nature.  His  first  pictures 
were  landscape*,  but  he  afterwards  became  very  successful 
in  sketching  incidents  of  every-dny  life,  lie  was  chosen 
an  associate  of  the  Koyal  \cndcmy  in  ISlo.  and  an  acade- 
mician in  IS  111.  His  pictures  gained  great  popularity  at  the 
annual  exhibitions,  and  a  largo  number  were  purchased 
for  the  roval  collection  nnd  for  the  Vermin  and  Sheep- 
shanks portions  of  the  National  Gallery.  His  illustrations 
|..  the  Vinir'if'  ir<i/.v«YM,  published  in  1 840.  arc  consid- 
ered among  the  best  efforts  of  the  kind.  I>.  at  linyswnter, 
nc:ir  Lond<in,  July  7,  ISti:1.. 

.Multan'.  or  Mooltan.  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
Punjaub.  It  is  a  military  station,  fortified,  interesting  on 
account  of  the  ruins  which  surround  it,  and  of  late  rising 
into  commercial  consequence  through  the  construction 
of  railways  nnd  the  opening  of  steamboat  linos.  Pop. 
10,066. 

Multino'mial  [I.at.  mulhu  and  nown],  an  expres- 
sion composed  of  several  terms  connected  by  the  sign  + 
or  ._.  i  See  ALI.KUKA.) 

Multinomial  Formula,  a  formula  for  developing 
any  power  of  a  polynomial  without  performing  the  suc- 
cc--ive  multiplications.  (See  Todhunter's  Algtbr*,  p. 
84.) 

Mlil'tiplc  [Lat.  inn/Ins  nnd  /illcnre].  One  quantity  is  a 
HtiittijJf  of  nnother  when  the  former  can  be  divided  by  the 
latter  without  remainder.  Thus.  S«Vi  is  a  multiple  of  !»''. 
A  quantity  is  n  ri>nuinni  multiple  of  several  quantities 
when  it  can  be  divided  by  each  without  remainder.  Thus, 
200-.I-3  is  a  common  multiple  of  4«2j-  and  5<i.r*. 

The  leant  coinmnn  multiple  of  several  quantities  is  the 
simplest  quantity  that  can  bo  divided  by  each  without  a 
remainder.  Thus,  ^r^f2^2  is  the  least  common  multiple 
of  2c'y,  4rrf»,  and  6c»rfy. 

Multiple  Point,  a  point  at  which  two  or  more 
branches  of  n  curve  intersect  each  other.  If  <ico  branches 
intcrsert,  the  point  of  intersection  is  a  double  point;  if 
ilinr  branches  intersect  at  the  same  point,  that  point  ia  a 
trifilr  point :  and  so  on.  It  is  a  characteristic  property  of 
a  multiple  point  that  the  first  differential  cocthcient  of  the 
ordinate  at  that  point  has  two  or  more  values.  Thus,  the 
curve  whose  equation  is  t*  +  2aj-*y  —  ay3  =  0  has  a  triple 
point  at  the  origin,  at  which  point  the  first  differential  co- 
efficient of  the  ordinate  has  the  three  values,  0,  +l/  2,  and 
—  v  2.  It  may  happen  that  two  or  more  branches  of  a 
curve  are  tangent  to  each  other  at  some  point ;  this  point 
is  a  species  of  multiple  point,  at  which  the  corresponding 
differential  coefficient  of  the  ordinato  has  two  or  more  equal 
values.  (For  the  method  of  discovering  multiple  points  of 
a  curve  see  Courtenay's  Ciilculiti,  p.  190.)  W.  G.  PECK. 

Multiplication  [Lat.  multipliraiio],  the  operation  of 
finding  the  product  of  two  or  more  quantities.  The  prod- 
uct  of  two  quantities  is  the  result  obtained  by  taking  one 
of  them  as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  the  other. 
The  quantity  to  bo  taken  is  called  the  mtitttplicniut,  and 
the  quantity  by  which  it  is  to  be  multiplied  is  called  the 
ituiltifiliti-.  Both  multiplicand  and  multiplier  are  called 
/fiefni'*  of  the  resulting  product.  In  algebra  the  sign  of 
the  product  of  two  factors  is  +  when  both  factors  have  the 
same  sign,  and  it  is  —  when  the  factors  have  contrary  signs. 
(For  the  methods  of  performing  the  operation  of  multipli- 
cation the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ordinary  treatises  on 
arithmetic  and  algebra.  Also,  see  HORXKR'S  METHOD  and 
LOGARITHMS.)  W.  G.  PECK. 

M  lilt no'mitli,  county  of  Oregon,  bounded  N.  by  Colum- 
bia River.  W.  by  the  Willamette,  and  K.  by  the  Cascade 
Mountains.  Near  the  Willamette  the  soil  is  very  fertile 
and  adapted  to  grain,  stock,  and  wool  raising.  The  manu- 
facturing interests  arc  described  in  thearticleon  PORTLAND, 
the  capital.  The  cnuntv  is  traversed  by  the  Oregon  and 
California  R.  R.  Pop.  11,510. 

Mum'ble-the-Peg,  tp.  of  Nicholas  co..  West  Va. 

Pop.  Wii. 


Muin'l'ord,  post-v.  of  Wheatlnnd  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y., 
is  •_'  miles  X.  of  Caledonia  R.  K.  Station,  and  has  fine  water- 
power. 

Mum'fordsville,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Hart  co..  Ky.,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  Green  River,  and  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  U.  U..  73  miles  S.  of  Louisville.  It  was  nn  im- 
portant point  during  the  civil  war,  and  was  captured  by 
Gen.  Bragg  Sept.  17,  1S«2.  Pop.  24!>. 

>l  n  in 'my.  a  preserved  corpse  or  body,  especially  Egyp- 
tian— a  term  derived  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic  mom. 
"wax."  from  the  material  used  in  the  preservation.  In 
Kgvptian  mummies  were  called  tnfm.  and  the  art  of  mak- 
ing them  existed  from  the  period  of  B.  c.  3000  to  A.  D.  :!-'.'>. 
According  to  the  Greek  authorities,  immediately  after  death 
and  the  raising  of  the  wail  or  dirge  the  bodies  of  males 
were  removed  to  the  establishments  of  the  tnridirittai  or 
embalmers — those  of  females  kept  at  home.  A  scrilie  then 
marked  with  a  reed  a  line  on  the  right  Hank,  nnd  an  ope- 
rator (  paraKchiatea)  made  an  incision  along  the  line  under 
the  ribs  with  an  .V.thiopian  stone,  either  a  flint  or  obsidian 
knife.  The  internal  and  soft  parts  were  then  reiimved. 
onlv  the  heart  and  kidneys  being  left  in  the  corpse;  the 
brain  was  extracted  by  a  long  bronio  probe  through  the 
nostrils  or  the  foramen  magnum,  and  the  body  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  expense  laid  out  upon  it.  The  most 
costly  of  the  processes  then  in  use  cost  a  talent  of  silver, 
about  S11MS,  nnd  consisted  in  applying  drugs,  powdered 
resins,  and  cassia  through  the  orifices,  and  in  steeping  the 
body  in  palm  wine  nnd  soaking  it  in  natron  for  seventy 
davs.  The  second  style  cost  about  $406,  or  a  mina.  nnd  in 
this  the  brain  alone  was  removed,  the  viscera  being  left  in- 
side, but  injected  with  oil  of  cedar,  and  the  corpse  soaked 
in  natron  as  before,  and  the  viscera  left  to  come  away.  In 
the  third  manner,  the  poorest,  the  body  was  washed  with 
myrrh  and  salted.  The  examination  of  numerous  mum- 
mies, however,  shows  that  no  two  are  prepared  exactly 
alike,  and  that  certain  general  processes  were  used  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  Those  of  the  so-called  "  old  empire  "  ap- 
pear to  have  been  less  carefully  p reserved,  for  they  are  found 
as  mere  skeletons  which  emit  a  faint  odor  of  bitumen  :  at  the 
time  of  the  eleventh  they  are  often  in  the  same  condition,  or 
else  yellow,  dry,  and  brittle,  although  resins  appear  to  have 
been  employed.  Underthe  twelfth  dynasty  the  mummies  be- 
come black  from  the  use  of  bitumen,  and  the  skin,  though 
flexible,  dried.  From  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-first  dy- 
nasty the  mummies  found  at  Memphis  are  black  and  dry,  ow- 
ing to  the  use  of  bitumen,  while  those  at  Thebes  are  yellow 
from  the  employment  of  wax,  and  shining,  the  nails  dyed 
with  hennf.  These  styles,  with  some  modifications,  continued 
till  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty.  After  that  age  the  mummies 
become  black  and  heavy,  forming  a  compact  mass  with 
their  bandages,  and  only  separated  by  force.  Those  at  the 
Roman  period  are  gray  and  lissom,  but  some  of  the  later 
time  only  rudely  bandaged  and  steeped  in  natron.  The 
processes  were  drying  in  the  sand,  steeping  in  natron,  and 
then  drying,  boiling  in  resins,  bitumen,  or  in  fine  rosins 
only — differences  to  which  the  color  ia  due.  After  prepara- 
tion they  were  at  the  oldest  age  covered  with  a  shrouu  and 
deposited  in  a  wooden  coffin,  in  shape  of  a  mummy  with  a 
face,  placed  in  a  rectangular  sarcophagus  with  a  flat  cover 
of  basalt,  red  granite,  or  limestone;  more  careful  bandag- 
ing, and  deposited  in  a  rectangular  sarcophagus  or  cntlin 
made  out  of  a  single  tree,  filled  with  implements  and  uten- 
sils, appear  at  the  time  of  the  eleventh  dynasty :  and  with 
scarabwi  and  other  amulets  under  the  thirteenth,  but  rich 
coffins  and  inferior  mummies  under  the  subsequent  lines. 
At  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  the  bandaging  is  more  per- 
fect, the  tomb  filled  with  sepulchral  figures,  and  the  viscera, 
distributed  into  four  portions,  and  separately  embalmed 
and  bandaged,  were  deposited  in  the  so-called  canopi  or 
sepulchral  vases  in  shape  of  the  four  mummied  gods  or 
genii  of  Hades — Amset,  llapi,  Tuautmutf,  and  Kabhscnuf 
— who  presided  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  compass,  to 
which  the  viscera  were  thus  symbolically  distributed,  or, 
according  to  the  Greek  writers,  thrown  away.  For  these 
vases  dummies  of  stone  or  wood  were  sometimes  substi- 
tuted by  the  embalmors.  and  they  were  carried  in  a  square 
chest  with  compartments,  placed  on  a  sledge,  to  the  sep- 
ulchre. After  this  period  at  Memphis  the  mummies  are 
provided  with  amulets  of  stone  and  porcelain,  the  flank  in- 
cisions covered  with  rectangular  tin  plates  on  which  is  en- 
graved a  symbolic  eye.  and  placed  in  monolith  sarcophagi. 
At  Thebes  the  bodies  are  more  carefully  bandaged  in  the 
shape  known  as  that  of  a  mummy,  and  made  symmetrical 
by  the  use  of  pledgets ;  as  many  as  TOO  yards  of  bandages 
were  sometimes  employed,  and  a  papyrus  generally  place. t 
with  the  mummy,  sometimes  spread  over  the  whole  form, 
or  else  in  wooden  figures  of  Osiris  deposited  in  the  t<niil>. 
They  were  placed  in  painted  coffins  of  sycamore  wood  in 
shape  of  a  mummy,  the  face  of  a  fine  wood  nnd  the  eyes 
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sometimes  inlaid.  They  become  more  beautiful  at  the  time 
of  the  twenty-second  and  following  dynasties,  when  the 
exterior  bandages  have  a  kind  of  leather  brace  about  an 
inch  wide  passed  round  the  neck  and  edged  with  scarlet 
leather,  stamped  at  the  end  with  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  reigning  monarch  and  scenes  of  adoration  to  the  god 
Khem.  In  other  instances  the  mummies  have  their  outer 
bandages  encased  by  a  eartonage  or  outer  covering  of 
many  layers  of  linen  plastered  smoothly  with  a  thin  coat 
of  lime,  on  which  are  painted  religious  scenes  in  fray  colors 
in  tempera,  sometimes  enhanced  by  varnish.  These  are 
fashioned  to  the  form,  and  were  laced  up  behind,  and  the 
mummies  were  then  placed  in  coffins  not  very  elaborately 
decorated,  sometimes  as  many  as  three  in  number.  The 
principal  mummies  of  the  twenty-sixth  and  following  dy- 
nasties, till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
B.  r.  332,  come  from  Memphis,  where,  however,  as  at  Thebes, 
tho  art  of  embalming  was  in  its  decadence,  some  of  the 
mummies  being  literally  boiled  in  bitumen  and  incapable 
of  being  developed.  At  tho  time  of  the  Ptolemies  some 
good  mummies  are,  however,  found,  and  the  custom  intro- 
duced of  gilding  the  skin  in  places  apparently  where  it 
had  shown  signs  of  decomposition  :  the  jaws  of  Greeks 
were  tied  up,  and  the  mouth  covered  with  a  golden  plate 
or  else  one  of  tin.  The  body  still  preserved  its  conven- 
tional shape.  The  sarcophagi  of  the  later  period  of  their 
reign,  and  under  the  Romans,  are  rectangular,  sometimes 
with  a  vaulted  cover  and  four  rectangular  pillars  at  the 
corners,  a  flat  board  being  substituted  for  the  chest  on 
which  the  mummy  was  laid,  and  covered  as  by  a  dish 
cover:  tho  bodies  are  less  carefully  bandaged,  and  covered 
with  another  linen  covering  or  shroud,  on  which  is  painted 
a  representation  of  the  deceased — when  a  Greek,  in  na- 
tional costume.  Sometimes,  when  plain  bandages  were 
used,  a  well  r\i>rnti«l  portrait  of  the  dead  on  panel  in 
thin  cedar-wood,  painted  in  encaustic,  was  placed  over  the 
head  in  the  case  of  Grapco-Egyptians.  The  art,  however, 
rapidly  declined,  although  some  well-prepared  bodies,  the 
skin  of  which  is  well  tanned  by  the  different  preparations, 
and  the  features  tolerably  preserved,  have  been  found  at 
the  Roman  period.  At  thi~  time  the  hair  was  often  separate- 
ly embalmed  in  a  muss,  the  viscera  rolled  up  in  packet-*. 
placed  with  the  body,  and  waxen  figures  of  the  four  genii 
of  Hades  placed  with  them  or  in  tho  internal  cavities  <>t' 
the  body.  Several  mummies  of  this  later  period  are.  how- 
e\  rr.  ni;i—es  of  bitumen  adhering  to  charred  ban>l 
others  are  prepared  with  the  limbs  separately  baml:i  ire-l, 
while  some  have  the  cartonage  at  the  face  moulded  in  the 
human  shape,  with  Greek  wreaths  round  the  head  :  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  some  few  have 
their  shrouds  covered  with  extracts  and  vignettes  of  the 
ritual. 

On  account  of  the  expense  of  the  funeral,  the  mummies 
in  their  cases  were  sometimes  kept  in  tho  house,  and  occa- 
sionally pawned  or  pledged.  All  persons,  even  malefac- 
tors, were  mummied.  It  appears  that  the  mummies  even 
of  illustrious  persons  were  accessible,  for  that  of  Alexander 
tin  (ireat  was  handled  by  Augustus,  and  those  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  found  in  the  time  of  Heraclius.  Some  of 
the  Hebrews  were  mummied,  Jacob  and  Joseph  having  re- 
ceived that  rite.  The  sacred  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fish,  were  also  embalmed,  wrapped  in  linen  bandages,  and 
deposited  in  sarcophagi  or  cases,  but  unaccompanied  by 
amulets.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  of  the  bulls 
Mnevis  and  Apis,  coffins  and  bodies  of  the  last  prepared 
with  bitumen,  portions  only  having  been  found  at  the 
Serapeum  near  Memphis,  deposited  in  immense  sarcoph- 
agi; the  sacred  crocodiles  from  the  pits  at  Manfalut;  the 
cats  from  Abusir;  the  ibis  deposited  in  red  brick  sugarloaf- 
shaped  pots  at  Sakkara ;  but  other  mammals,  as  apes,  the 
sheep,  oryx,  dogs,  wolves,  and  jackals,  and  hawks,  vul- 
tures, and  varieties  of  snakes  and  fish,  have  been  found. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  bitumen  and 
other  parts  of  mummies,  besides  elixirs  and  preparations 
made  from  them,  some  spurious,  formed  part  of  the  nau- 
seous pharmacopoeia  of  the  period,  and  the  admired  dusky 
backgrounds  of  many  pictures,  then  and  later,  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  ground  mummies.  Spurious  mummies, 
even,  at  the  present  day,  have  sometimes  been  made  to 
impose  on  collectors  of  these  antiques. 

Some  other  nations  practised,  but  by  different  processes, 
the  art  of  embalming.  The  Persians  used  for  the  purpose 
wax,  the  Assyrians  honey,  the  Hebrews  spices  and  honey; 
the  Romans  also  embalmed,  but  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt 
has  alone  preserved  for  centuries  bodies  so  prepared.  The 
idea  of  preserving  the  body  is  in  fact  universal,  but  the 
various  means  used  in  modern  times  have  in  very  few 
instances  kept  the  body  for  two  or  three,  never  for  thirty, 
centuries.  Some  dried  bodies  of  Spaniards  and  Mexicans 
in  the  New  World,  and  others  in  the  cloisters  of  Palermo 
in  Sicily,  have  been  preserved  by  natural  conditions  of 


|  atmosphere  without  artificial  aid.  The  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Canary  Islands,  the  Guanches,  employed,  like 
the  Egyptians,  certain  processes  for  preserved  bodies  or 
mummies,  removing  the  viscera  by  an  incision,  inserting 
fat,  salt,  and  antiseptic  herbs,  and  after  adjusting  the 
corpse  in  a  squatting  position  sewing  it  up  in  the  skin  of 
a  sheep  or  goat.  Bodies  in  a  similar  attitude,  but  appar- 
ently without  herbs,  have  been  found  in  large  earthenware 
jars  at  Durango,  Bogota,  and  the  Paraiba  River,  and  dried 

|  bodies  in  elegant  cotton  dresses  and  ornaments  have  been 
discovered  at  Arica  and  other  sites  in  Peru.  In  Burmah 
bitumen  has  been  used  for  preserving  bodies,  and  cocoa- 
nut  oil  in  Nukahiwa  in  the  South  Seas,  but  such  tempo- 
rary expedients  can  only  class  with  tho  preservation  of 
animal  bodies  in  spirits  of  wine  or  other  antiseptics.  Some 
medical  men  have  attempted  for  scientific  illustration,  and 

I  with  more  or  less  success,  to  preserve  bodies  by  means  imi- 
tated from  the  Egyptians.  This  mode  of  preservation  of 
the  body  has  proved  of  great  ini portance  for  historical  and 
ethnic  problems.  (See  also  EMBAmiifO.)  S.  BIRCH. 

Mumps  [Dutch  mummi\.  This  is  one  of  the  infectious 
and  OQBtftgiom  diseases,  and  belongs  to  the  same  class 
with  whooping-cough,  measles,  scarlatina,  etc.  It  is  often 
met  with  when  the  two  latter  are  prevailing.  In  some 

!  localities  with  a  moist  and  cold  climate  it  is  very  frequent 
(endemic).  The  principal  sufferers  are  children  (mostly 
male)  of  from  seven  to  fourteen  years,  but  adults  are  not 
exempt.  Its  period  of  preparatory  development  (incuba- 
tion) lasts  from  one  to  three  weeks;  its  principal  symp- 
toms are — moderate  fever;  pain  on  pressure  over  the  region 
of  the  parotid  gland,  mostly  of  the  left  side  (but  of  the 

I  opposite  side  also,  and  sometimes  of  both)  in  front  of  and 
below  the  ear;  considerable  swelling  of  th;it  region  and 
the  whole  cheek  and  chin  ;  difficulty  in  deglutition  and 
respiration,  corresponding  with  the  amount  of  swelling; 
change  of  the  voice  :  fulness  of  the  head,  and  dizziness. 
In  many  cases  the  spleen  and  numerous  lymphatii-  glands 
arealso  tumefied.  In  men  thetesticles  and  seminal  glands, 
in  women  the  ovaries,  may  also  swell,  and  catarrh  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  eyelids,  nose,  and  mouth  is  not 
unfrequent.  The  disease  lasts  from  a  few  days  to  a  week  ; 

!  the  swelling  will  subside  gradually  ;  in  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  parts  remain  large  and  hard  ;  in  a  few  an  abscess 
will  form.  The  treatment  is  simple.  Regulate  the  diet, 
give  less  meat,  more  milk,  gruel,  fruit;  vegetable  acids 
(lemonade)  or  dilute  muriatic  acid  (ten  to  fifteen  drops  in 
a  tumblerful  of  water)  as  a  beverage,  mild  pnriratives 
(Roche lie  -:ilts,  seidlitz  powder,  cream  of  tartar).  The  best 

:  local  applications  are  raw  cotton  and  cold  water  ;  warm 
water  or  poultices  only  when  an  abscess  has  CMUimeneed  to 
form.  No  internal  treatment  except  quinine  when  the 
fever  is  high,  and  iodide  of  potassium  when  induration 
rem;UTis  behind.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  such 
treatment  ought  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
physician.  A.  jAnmi. 

Munch  (ANnREAs),  b.  at  Christiansand,  Norway,  Oct. 
19,  1810;  studied  law  at  the  University  of  (.'hristiania  ; 
was  employed  at  the  university  library  from  1850  to  1860, 
and  received  in  the  latter  year  a  pension  as  a  poet  from 
the  Storthing.  A  collection  of  poems,  X'»>7/  "//  Trn*t  ( 1S52), 
and  several  of  his  dramas.  ,W«m<»i  i/e  I'mm  (ls.j4)  and 
Lord  WUHiiM  /?««»••/  (lsj7),  attracted  some  attention  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Munch  (PETER  ANDREAS),  b.  at  Christiania,  Norway, 
Dec.  15,  1810;  studied  philology  and  history  at  the  uni- 
versity of  his  native  city  ;  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory there  in  183",  and  d.  at  Rome  May  25,  1863.  His 
principal  work.  D't  \tir»kn  Fnlk*  /Untune  (9  vols.,  1852- 
63),  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  book,  rich  in  original 
researches  undertaken  in  Scotland,  England,  France,  and 
Rome,  but  sometimes  misleading  by  its  audacious  hypoth- 

i  eses  and  too  subtle  combinations. 

Miinch-Bellinghausen.     See  I!  MM. 
Miiuchau'sen,  von  (HIKRONVMI-S  KAUI.  Fnmmiicn), 

!  BARON,  b.  of  noble  family  at  Bodenwerder.  Hanover,  in 
1720  ;  served  in  his  youth  in  the  Russian  cavalry  against 
the  Turks  1737-39,  and  d.  at  Bodenwerder  in  1797.  The 
baron  was  throughout  life  accustomed  to  entertain  his 
friends  (in  a  singularly  modest  way  and  with  an  air  of 
truthfulness)  with  wonderful  tales  of  his  exploits  in  the 
wars,  ancl  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  liar 
In  Germany.  It  is  believed  that  the  first  published  collec- 
tion of  his  stories  appeared  in  English,  and  was  written 
by  Rudolph  Eric  Raspe,  a  German  exile,  and  published  in 
17S5  in  London.  Many  of  the  tales  ascribed  to  him  are 
very  old  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  Raspe  composed  the  work 
as  a  satire  upon  the  Meuwlrei  (1784)  of  the  baron  do  Tott 
(1733-93). 
Munchen-Gladbach,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  16 

i  miles  S.  W.  of  Dusseldorf,  is  an  important  manufacturing 
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centre,  especially  linen  and  damask,  but  also  woollen,  silk, 
machines,  etc.     Pop.  26,32r,. 

Mun'cie,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Delaware  co.,  Tnd.,  110  miles 
N.  (if  Cincinnati,  on  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati 
and  Indianapolis  and  the  Fort  Wayne  Muncie  and  Cincin- 
nati R.  Rs.,  has  fine  schools,  9  churches,  a  city  hall  and 
court-house,  2  national  banks,  23  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, :i  weekly  newspapers,  1  public  library,  a  lyceum 
association,  and  stores.  Pop.  29(J2. 

J.  D.  WILLIAMS,  ED.  "Mi:xciE  DEMOCRAT." 

Mun'cy,  post-b.  and  tp.  of  Lycoming  CO.,  Pa.,  on  the 
W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  on  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  and  the  Philadelphia  ami  Erie  R.  Rs.,  has  1 
female  seminary,  5  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  a  fire 
insurance  company,  1  planing-mill.  3  flonring-mills,  sev- 
eral saw-mills.  2  hotels,  patent  hay-fork  factory,  and  stores. 
Business,  fanning  and  lumbering.  Pop.  of  b.  1040  ;  of  tp. 
1)78.  G.  L.  J.  PAINTBR,  ED.  "  MCNVY  la  MINARV." 

Muncy  Creek,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1510. 

Muncy  Station,  post-v.  of  Clinton  tp.,  Lycoming  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  (W.  branch),  and 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.,  12  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Williamsport. 

Mundt  (Ki.AitA),  best  known  under  her  pseudonym 
"Luise  Miihlbach,"  b.  at  Neubrandenburg  Jan.  2,  1M  I  ; 
married  Theodor  Mundt  in  1839  ;  d.  at  Berlin  Sept.  27, 
187-'!.  She  wrote  about  100  volumes  of  romances,  the 
greater  part  of  which  treat  subjects  of  modern  Austrian, 
Prussian.  French,  and  Egyptian  history. 

Mundt  (TiiEonoB),  b.  at  Potsdam  Sept.  19,  1808; 
studied  philology  and  philosophy  at  Berlin  and  Leipsic  ; 
travelled  much;  settled  in  1839  at  Berlin,  and  began  to 
lecture  at  the  university  on  literature  and  history  in  1842; 
was  appointed  professor  at  Breslau  in  1848,  but  returned 
in  1850  as  director  of  the  university  library  to  Berlin, 
where  he  d.  May  .'!0,  ISfil.  Of  his  critico-historical 
sketches  several  have  great  value :  Charlotte  Stier/lttz 
(18.35),  Nicolo  Marhitivelti  (1851),  Ptirin  and  Lout's  l?a- 
;.../.'„»  (1858).  Also  some  of  his  novels  are  interesting  : 
Thoma*  Munzer  (1841),  Carniola  (1844),  Mendoza  (1817). 
But  in  his  last  days  he  began  to  write  historical  romances 
—Graf  Mirabeait  (1858),  Jtobespierre  (1859),  Czar  Paul 
(I860). 

lUun'dy,  tp.  of  Genesee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1371. 

.MmiToril  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  Va.,  Aug. 
15,  1775;  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College;  studied 
law  under  George  Wythe;  sat  in  the  Virginia  house  of 
delegates  1797-1801,  in  the  senate  1801-05,  and  in  the  privy 
council  1805-11,  and  was  thereafter  clerk  of  the  house  of 
delegates  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1806  he  began, 
in  conjunction  with  W.  W.  Hening,  to  report  the  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  of  Virginia  (4  vols. 
1806-09),  and  afterwards  published  10  volumes  from  his 
own  pen,  continuing  that  collection  (1810-20) ;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  assistants  of  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh  in  the 
revision  of  the  Virginia  statutes  in  1819.  Munford  pub- 
lished a  juvenile  volume  of  Poems  (Richmond,  1798). 
Much  of  his  leisure  throughout  life  was  devoted  to  trans- 
lating the  JUnd  of  Homer  into  blank  verse,  which  was 
posthumously  published  (1846),  and  was  commended  as 
a  correct  and  sometimes  a  spirited  version.  D.  at  Rich- 
mond June  21,  1825. 

Alunfordsville.    See  MUMFORDSVILLE. 

Mun'go  (SAINT),  or  Kentigern,  one  of  the  three  ear- 
liest missionaries  who  introduced  Christianity  into  Scot- 
land. Whilst  his  associates,  Sts.  Columba  and  Ninian,  de- 
voted themselves  respectively  to  the  tribes  of  the  S.,  W., 
and  N.,  Mungo  was  the  apostle  of  the  Welsh  or  British 
races  inhabiting  the  districts  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
northern  boundaries  of  Cumberland.  The  son  of  a  British 
prince,  he  was  b.  at  Culross,  on  the  Forth,  about  514,  and 
d.  at  a  monastery  he  had  founded  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral 
of  the  modern  Glasgow  about  601.  Many  miracles  were 
ascribed  to  him,  and  numerous  fabulous  biographies  are 
preserved. 

Mun'goos,  or  itlongooz  (a  native  Malagasey  name), 
the  name  of  the  Lemur  iiioitffoz.  (See  LEMCRID^E,  etc.) 

.Mu'nich  [Ger.  Milnehen],  capital  of  Bavaria  and  res- 
idence of  the  king,  with  169.693  inhabitants,  is  on  the 
Isar,  1868  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
an  extensive  plain.  The  city  proper  is  situated  on  the'left 
bank  of  the  Isar  :  only  some  suburbs  extend  along  the 
right  bank.  In  architectural  respects  it  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  city  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  richest 
in  sculptures  and  paintings.  A  perfect  building  of  almost 
every  known  style  is  found  here.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  on  the  Max-Joseph  place,  which  contains  the 
bronze  statue  of  King  Max  (1825)  by  Rauch,  is  the  royal 


palace,  consisting  of  three  parts — the  king's  house,  the 
banqucting-house,  and  the  old  residence.  The  king's 
house  was  built  by  Klenzo  1826-35,  and  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence.  Its  interior  is  very  rich  in 
marbles  and  frescoes,  among  which  are  the  celebrated 
Nibelungcn  frescoes  by  Schnorr.  The  banqueting-house 
was  built  by  Klenze  1S32-42  in  Renaissance  stylo,  and  has 
a  large  balcony  resting  on  ten  Ionic  columns.  The  old 
residence  was  built  at  different  periods,  and  contains  many 
beautiful  bronze  statues,  among  which  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  fountain  group,  an  imitation  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
The  palace  is  connected  by  a  winter  garden  with  the 
theatre,  which  is  the  largest  in  Germany,  having  seats  for 
2500  persons;  it  was  burnt  down  in  1S23,  but  rebuilt  in 
1825,  after  plans  by  Fischer,  and  is  150  feet  high,  195  feet 
broad,  and  235  feet  long.  On  the  other  side  of  the  palace 
the  royal  garden  is  situated,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by 
arcades  which  are  connected  with  the  banqueting-house. 
On  the  southern  side  of  the  Max-Joseph  place  stands  the 
post-office,  in  Florentine  style.  The  so-called  generals'  hall, 
an  imitation  of  the  Loggia  del  Lanzi  in  Florence,  was  built 
in  1 84  1  by  Gartner,  and  consists  of  an  open  hall  58  feet  high, 
117  feet  broad,  and  39  feet  long,  in  which  stand  the  bronze 
statues  of  Tilly  and  Wrede.  From  this  building  begins 
the  Ludwig  street,  running  northward,  terminating  at  the 
Sicu'osthor  ("Gate  of  Victory"),  and  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  monumental  buildings.  Among  these  are  the 
Odeon,  built  in  1828  by  Klenze;  the  palaces  of  the  duke 
of  Leuehtenberg  and  of  Dnke  Max  ;  and  the  ministry  of 
war — all  built  by  Klenze;  the  library,  built  by  Gartner 
1832-42,  in  Florentine  style,  and  containing  800,000  vol- 
umes and  24,000  MSS. ;  the  university,  the  seminary,  and 
the  Max-Joseph  School,  which  three  buildings,  built  in 
1840  by  Gartner,  form  a  large  square.  The  Siegesthor,  an 
imitation  of  the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantino  at  Rome, 
was  commenced  by  Gartner  and  finished  in  1856  by  Metz- 
ger ;  on  its  top  stands  Bavaria  on  a  quadriga  drawn  by 
lions,  after  a  design  by  Schwanthaler.  Starting  from  the 
royal  palace  to  the  N.  W.,  and  passing  by  the  Thcatincr 
church,  built  1661-75  in  Italian  rococo  style,  the  Wittcls- 
bacher  place  is  reached.  It  contains  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  elector  Maximilian  I.  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  the  Wit- 
telsbacher  palace,  commenced  by  Gartner  and  finished  by 
Klump  in  1850,  in  medieval  style,  with  pointed  arches. 
At  the  end  of  the  Brienner  street  is  the  Propylaeum,  built  by 
Klenze  in  imitation  of  the  Propylienm  of  Athens,  with  re- 
liefs by  Schwanthaler.  On  this  side  of  the  gate  is  the  Kunst- 
ausstellungsgebaude ;  to  the  right,  the  celebrated  Glyp- 
tothok,  built  1816-30  by  Klenze  in  Ionic  style,  with  a  por- 
tico resting  on  twelve  columns,  and  a  magnificent  tympa- 
num with  a  marble  group  by  Wagner  and  Schwanthaler. 
Twelve  rooms  are  arranged  around  a  quadrangular  court- 
yard, from  which  they  are  lighted,  the  building  having 
no  windows  on  the  exterior  side;  eleven  rooms  contain 
antique  marbles,  the  twelfth  modern.  Near  by  are  the 
establishment  for  painting  on  glass  and  the  famous  Pina- 
kothek.  The  old  Pinakothek  was  built  1826-36  by  Klenze 
in  Renaissance  style,  is  520  feet  long,  and  contains  1300 
pictures  arranged  in  nine  large  rooms  lighted  from  above, 
and  twenty-three  smaller  rooms  lighted  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  ground  Boor  is  occupied  by  a  collection  of 
engravings,  co..taining  about  300,000  pieces,  a  collection  of 
drawings,  numbering  about  9000,  and  a  collection  of  Gre- 
cian and  Etruscan  vases.  To  the  AV.  of  this  building  is 
the  Polyteehnioum,  a  structure  in  rich  Renaissance  style, 
and  to  the  E.  the  new  Pinakothek,  which  was  built  1846-53, 
after  a  plan  by  Voit,  and  contains  pictures  by  modern  art- 
ists. It  comprises  six  large,  five  minor,  and  fourteen  small 
rooms.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  covered  with  fres- 
coes, executed  by  Nilson  after  Kaulbach's  sketches.  Other 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  bronze-foundry,  with  a  col- 
lection of  models  and  an  exposition  room;  the  Schwan- 
thaler Museum,  containing  nearly  all  the  plaster  models 
by  this  artist ;  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art,  with  an 
immense  collection  of  fossils,  a  collection  of  minerals,  of 
coins,  of  physical  and  optical  instruments,  etc.  To  the 
S.  W.  of  the  city,  near  the  Karl  Gate,  stands  the  Rubmcs- 
halle  ("Hall  of  Fame"),  built  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe, 
with  forty-eight  Doric  columns,  and  finished  in  1853  after 
a  plan  by  Klenze.  It  contains  the  busts  of  seventy-six 
renowned  Bavarians.  In  front  of  the  buildings  stands  a 
colossal  figure  of  Bavaria,  66  feet  high,  modelled  by 
Schwanthaler.  A  beautiful  view  towards  the  Alps  can 
be  had  from  the  interior  of  the  head.  The  principal 
churches  are  the  Frauenkircho,  the  metropolitan  church 
of  the  archbishop  of  MUnchcn-Freysing,  built  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  in  Gothic  style,  and  containing  a  beautiful 
monument  over  the  emperor  Ludwig  of  Bavaria ;  St.  Mi- 
chael's Hof  kirche,  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  Roman  Renaissance  style;  the  Auerkirche, 
built  1831-39  by  Ohlmiiller  in  Gothic  style,  with  beauti- 
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fully  painted  windows ;  the  Basilica  des  hciligen  Bonifa- 
cius,  an  excellent  imitation  of  the  old  Italian  basilica, 
built  by  Ziebland  and  finished  in  1850,  with  sixty-six 
columns,  beautiful  frescoes,  and  thirty-four  medallion 
portraits  of  popes.  Here  is  the  tomb  of  Ludwig  I.  (Lud- 
wigskirche),  built  1829-43  by  Gartner  in  the  Italian 
round-arch  style.  Over  the  portal  stand  Christ  and  the 
apostles  by  Schwanthaler ;  the  interior  contains  beautiful 
frescoes  by  Cornelius  and  his  disciples.  The  Allerheili- 
genkirche  or  Neu  Ilof  kapelle,  E.  of  the  royal  palace,  was 
built  in  1S:!T  by  Klenze  in  Byzantine  style,  and  is  a  very 
elegant  though  small  structure.  The  Protestantische  Kirche 
was  built  !S2T-:t2  by  Pertsch.  The  city  is  generally  well 
laid  out,  and  has  broad  streets  and  many  large  public 
squares.  It  has  grown  rapidly:  in  1801  it  had  but  40,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  thus,  for  the  most  part,  a  new  city.  The 
artistic  epoch  which  King  Ludwig  inaugurated  proved 
lusting.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  comprising  three 
divisions  —  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  —  and 
under  the  leadership  of  able  men,  attracts  steadily  n 
great  number  of  young  students.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  famous  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  city  occu- 
pies also  a  high  rank  in  science.  The  university  is  fre- 
quented by  1500  students.  There  are  many  scientific 
associations,  good  educational  and  numerous  benevolent 
institutions.  The  manufacturing  industry  is  not  import- 
ant, though  of  late  several  branches  have  been  started 
with  success  in  the  suburbs  of  Thalkirchen  and  Haid- 
hauscn.  The  bronze-foundries,  the  porcelain  manufac- 
tures at  Nymphcnburg,  the  glass-painting  establishments, 
all  founded  by  the  government,  flourish  ;  also  the  optical 
institute  founded  by  Fraunhofer.  The  breweries  are  very 
extensive;  the  commerce  is  not  important;  corn  is  the 
principal  article. 

The  city  appears  for  the  first  time  in  history  in  the 
twelfth  century;  in  1254  it  was  fortified,  and  from  the 
emperor  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  it  received  many  privileges. 
In  16U2,  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  entered  it  victori- 
ously. The  elector  Karl  Theodor  improved  the  fortifica- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1800  it  was 
captured  by  the  French.  In  1814,  King  Maximilian  I. 
commenced  the  rebuilding  and  beautifying,  which  were 
continued  in  a  brilliant  manner  by  Ludwig  I.  and  Maxi- 
milian II.  AUGUST  NIEMANN. 

Munic'ipal  Corporations.  The  general  nature  and 
powers  of  a  corporation  have  been  stated  in  a  former  arti- 
cle. (See  CORPORATION.)  It  is  only  proposed  to  refer  at 
this  time  to  some  principles  of  law  of  special  value  in  their 
application  to  such,  organizations  as  towns,  counties,  cities, 
and  villages. 

The  object  of  such  institutions  is  to  administer  local 
government.  Theoretically,  the  entire  business  allotted  to 
cities  and  villages  might  be  conducted  by  the  central  au- 
thority, or,  in  other  words,  by  the  state.  Convenience 
demands  that  the  state  should  refer  to  the  people  of  the 
district  the  management  of  those  public  concerns  which 
most  nearly  affect  them,  while  it  reserves  to  itself  the  con- 
trol of  those  subjects  of  more  general  importance  and  in- 
terest in  which  the  entire  community  are  concerned.  It 
will  lie  with  each  state  to  determine  precisely  where  the 
line  between  general  and  local  government  is  to  be  drawn, 
and  what  powers  are  to  be  reserved  to  itself  and  what  are 
to  be  delegated  to  these  local  bodies.  This  delegation  of 
powers  is  made  by  law,  and  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn. 
Whatever  may  have  been  true  of  municipal  corporate 
charters  in  mediaeval  times  as  to  their  being  treaties  be- 
tween feudal  lords  and  commercial  communities,  it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  the  organization  of  a  city  or  a  village  by 
a  State  of  this  country  has  within  it  any  of  the  elements 
of  a  contract.  The  State  may  accordingly  change  its  so- 
called  "  charter  "  at  will,  now  enlarging  and  again  restrain- 
ing its  powers.  There  has  been  in  some  quarters  a  dis- 
position to  make  a  distinction  between  the  power  of  the 
State  to  change  at  will  the  organization  of  the  corporation, 
and  to  appropriate  its  property  to  other  public  uses.  It  is 
claimed  that  while  the  powers  of  the  city,  ete.  are  public,  its 
property  is  private,  and  that  it  thus  has  vested  rights  which 
the  State  cannot  interfere  with,  as  they  are  within  the  ordi- 
nary constitutional  restrictions.  Though  this  distinction 
has  considerable  authority  to  sustain  it,  its  inherent  sound- 
ness may  well  be  doubted.  All  of  the  city  property  is  in  the 
eye  of  reason  impressed  with  a  public  use.  When  the  State 
appropriates  the  property  to  other  public  u»es  than  those 
at  first  designated,  there  is  no  change  in  the  substance  of 
the  use,  but  only  in  the  form  of  application.  The  other 
view  makes  the  mere  formal  existence  of  the  corporation 
the  test  of  ownership.  The  more  philosophical  theory  is, 
that  the  city  is  but  the  instrument  of  the  State,  and  that 
all  its  acquisitions  are  State  property,  held  by  itself  as  a 
mere  trustee.  An  important  qualification  of  the  theory  is, 
that  the  State  could  not  so  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 


city's  creditors  as  to  prevent  the  municipal  property  from 
being  appropriated  for  their  benefit  in  a  way  contemplated 
by  their  contract.  A  cognate  question  may  be  suggested 
as  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city  or  town  without  their  consent  for  such  public  pur- 
poses as  it  may  see  fit.  It  would  seem  that  this  power 
cannot  on  principle  be  denied  in  those  States  where  there 
is  no  constitutional  restriction  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
legislature  to  levy  taxes.  The  legislature  may  in  that  case 
tax  a  portion  of  the  State  without  taxing  the  residue  for 
any  purpose  for  which  taxation  is  generally  admissible. 
Of  course,  the  rules  already  stated  must  give  way  when 
there  are  constitutional  provisions  interfering  with  their 
operation. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  determine  what  powers  may 
properly  be  exercised  by  municipal  corporations.  TTnder 
a  system  of  universal  suffrage  there  is  naturally  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  municipal  councils  and  managing  boards  to 
strain  powers  of  raising  and  expending  money  to  their 
utmost  tension.  It  is  also  possible  for  unprincipled  politi- 
cal leaders  to  turn  such  powers  as  may  be  under  their  con- 
trol to  purposes  of  personal  or  party  aggrandizement.  The 
question  is  becoming  a  pressing  one  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  checking  a  truly  alarming  tendency  to  incur  the  most 
extravagant  expenditure,  principally  in  the  way  of  incur- 
ring debts  to  bo  liquidated  at  a  future  and  perhaps  distant 
day.  Constitutional  restrictions  will  probably  be  the  only 
safeguard  in  such  cases,  securing  the  check  of  the  action 
of  the  entire  people  of  the  State  against  local  wastefulness. 

In  considering  the  powers  of  these  corporations  the 
leading  question  is  as  to  what  may  bo  fairly  implied  from 
their  ordinary  functions.  Will  they,  for  example,  have  an 
implied  authority  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
complishing an  object  conceded  by  their  charter?  Can 
they  give  negotiable  notes?  Can  they  furnish  entertain- 
ments to  citizens  or  guests  on  public  occasions  ?  Can  they 
make  pecuniary  grants  to  railway  companies  to  aid  in  con- 
structing roads  which  if  constructed  will  apparently  con- 
duce to  the  prosperity  of  the  municipalities  '!  What  is  their 
police  power  as  exercised  in  the  way  of  prevention  of  fires, 
or  in  the  establishment  of  quarantine  laws  or  rules  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  citizens? 

In  solving  such  questions  as  these  it  is  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  whatever  can  be  regarded  as  proper  and  neces- 
sary to  carry  into  effect  the  powers  granted  in  the  charter 
may  be  implied.  Thus,  if  a  city  were  authorized  to  erect 
expensive  public  buildings,  and  it  were  necessary  under  all 
the  circumstances  to  borrow  money,  the  power  to  borrow 
would  be  granted  by  implication.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  under  any  usual  grant  of  corporate 
powers  there  would  bo  any  authority  to  give  public  enter- 
tainments to  citizens  and  others,  or  to  render  pecuniary 
aid  in  the  construction  of  railways.  There  are,  however, 
not  unfrequcntly  found  in  the  municipal  charters  express 
provisions  defining  the  corporate  powers  as  to  these  sub- 
jects. A  question  of  great  magnitude  has  arisen  as  to  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  authorize  towns 
or  cities  to  raise  money  for  railroads.  The  real  basis  of 
this  inquiry  is,  whether  such  aid  is  given  for  a  public  use. 
If  it  be,  then  the  legislative  authority  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  local  taxation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  contribution  to  the  railroad  be  con- 
sidered as  essentially  a  gift  to  a  private  corporation  for  its 
own  purposes,  then  the  legislative  act  would  transct  n«l 
constitutional  limits.  The  true  view  is,  that  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  railroad  is  for  a  public  purpose,  and  accordingly 
it  is  within  the  taxing  power  of  the  legislature  to  authorize 
it.  Uoads  have  always  been  regarded  as  governmental 
affairs,  and  the  legislature,  in  the  absence  of  constitutional 
restrictions,  may  exercise  in  their  favor  the  power  of  "emi- 
nent domain,"  as  well  as  the  power  to  tax.  Still,  these 
views  would  lend  no  color  to  the  proposition  that  the  legis- 
lature might  authorize  a  town  or  a  city  to  raise  money  to 
contribute  to  a  purpose  essentially  private,  as  to  aid  in  fos- 
tering individual  enterprise,  even  though  that  might  in- 
cidentally contribute  to  the  general  prosperity.  In  order 
that  the  power  to  tax  may  be  properly  exercised,  the  use  to 
which  the  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  must  be  public  i»  trt 
own  nature.  Guard  this  doctrine  as  we  may,  it  is  a  danger- 
ous power  to  trust  without  limitation  to  a  State  legislature. 
There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective States  to  limit  by  constitutional  restrictions  the 
action  of  legislative  bodies  in  this  respect.  The  experienco 
of  the  last  few  years  has  been  fruitful  in  warnings  as  to 
the  evils  of  permitting  towns  at  will  to  call  upon  the  legis- 
lature to  sanction  the  creation  of  debts  which  on  their  face 
appear  to  be  incurred  for  objects  the  most  meritorious  and 
useful  to  the  public.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil  will  to  a  certain  extent  work  out  its  own 
cure.  The  heavy  taxation  thereby  occasioned  is  so  dis- 
tasteful to  property-owners  that  it  will  probably  become 
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more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain  legislation  authorizing 
expenditures  even  for  purposes  so  universally  recognized 
us  ]nililic  in  their  nature  as  the  building  of  railways. 

It  is  not  expedient  in  an  article  like  the  present  to  give 
any  sketch,  however  general,  of  the  specific  powers  con- 
ferred by  legislatures  upon  municipal  corporations.  The 
laws  upon  this  subject  may  be  either  general  or  special. 
In  a  number  of  the  States  there  are  general  laws  for  the 
incorporation  of  villages.  Such  a  system  might,  one  would 
think,  be  advantageously  applied  to  the  cities.  It  would 
seem  that  a  general  scheme  might  be  supplied  for  all  such 
matters  as  the  cities  had  in  common,  while  special  clauses 
might  be  adopted  to  meet  any  subordinate  points  of  differ- 
enoe  growing  out  of  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities. The  time  of  the  courts  would  in  such  a  case 
bo  much  less  occupied  with  the  interpretation  of  crude  and 
imperfectly  framed  charters,  and  municipal  government, 
administered  in  the  main  with  uniformity  throughout  a 
State,  would  be  more  readily  understood  by  its  citizens, 
and  defects  in  its  practical  working  would  be  more  readily 
supplied. 

It  is  important  to  notice  a  fundamental  distinction  in 
the  modes  by  which  municipalities  are  managed.  In  some 
of  them — e.  y.  the  New  England  towns — all  the  members 
act  at  a  regularly  constituted  meeting.  The  principle  of 
representation  is  not  introduced.  In  others  the  citizens 
select  by  vote  (usually  by  ballot)  members  of  councils,  and 
perhaps  a  mayor,  who,  on  the  principle  of  representation, 
make  the  ordinances  and  more  or  loss  fully  manage  the 
business  of  the  corporation.  In  this  last  class  of  cases 
the  people  at  large  have  no  authority  to  perform  corporate 
acts.  Their  function  is  at  an  end  when  their  representa- 
tives are  elected.  Legal  rules  are  provided  to  fix  the  times 
and  places  of  meeting,  to  supply  notice  when  deemed  neces- 
sary to  the  members,  to  regulate  casting  of  votes,  and  the 
mode  of  determining  the  validity  of  an  election.  The  de- 
tails upon  these  points  must  be  sought  in  the  treatises  upon 
this  subject. 

Municipal  corporations,  like  other  corporate  bodies,  have 
power  to  make  by-laws.  These  often  assume  great  im- 
portance, and  are  known  as  "  ordinances."  These  are  va- 
rious in  their  nature.  The  authority  to  enact  particular  or- 
dinances is  in  some  instances  expressly  granted ;  in  others 
it  is  inferred  from  the  general  clauses  conferring  powers. 
Where  the  right  exists  the  ordinance  may  be  enforced  by  a 
pecuniary  fine,  but  cannot  be  attended  with  forfeiture  of 
property  or  imprisonment  without  clear  expressions  to  that 
effect  on  the  part  of  the  legislature.  The  common  mode  of 
collecting  the  fine  is  by  an  ordinary  action  in  some  appro- 
priate court.  There  are  frequently  municipal  courts,  such 
as  mayor's,  recorder's  or  city  courts,  in  which  business  of 
this  kind  can  be  transacted. 

There  are  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  charters  provis- 
ions not  only  as  to  the  contracts  which  can  be  made,  but 
also  as  to  the  mode  of  entering  into  them.  An  instance  is 
that  certain  work  must  be  done  by  contract  made  by  the 
corporation  with  the  lowest  bidder.  In  such  a  case  as  this 
a  contract  made  without  complying  with  the  direction  is 
illegal  and  void,  and  cannot  be  enforced  against  the  cor- 
poration. Such  a  provision  must  receive  a  reasonable  con- 
struction, and  be  confined  to  a  case  where  competition  is 
possible.  Accordingly,  it  could  not  be  extended  to  a  con- 
tract for  lighting  the  streets  made  by  the  city  with  a  gas 
company  which  had  by  law  the  exclusive  right  to  supply 
gas.  A  very  leading  question  on  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  whether  a  municipal  body  is  bound  by  its 
negotiable  bonds,  put  upon  the  market  and  transferred  to 
holders  in  good  faith,  when  they  have  been  issued  without 
entire  conformity  to  the  statute  authorizing  them.  It  will 
be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  if  there  is  a  total  lack  of 
power  to  issue  such  bonds,  they  are  of  no  value  in  the  hands 
even  of  an  innocent  holder,  for  he  is  bound  to  consult  the 
statute  to  ascertain  the  corporate  powers.  The  difficult 
point  has  been  whether,  if  the  power  was  granted  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  the  holders  of  the  bonds  must  prove 
affirmatively  that  those  conditions  existed,  and  whether 
the  certificate  of  the  officers  empowered  to  issue  the  bonds 
would  be  sufficient  to  support  the  title  of  a  purchaser  in  good 
faith,  even  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  conditions  had 
not  been  performed.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  has 
gone  very  far  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  ready 
circulation  of  such  instruments  in  upholding  their  validity 
under  sueh  circumstances.  The  result  of  their  view  is, 
that  the  municipal  body  is  estopped  as  to  such  purchasers 
as  have  been  referred  to  (see  ESTOPPEL)  from  denying  the 
truth  of  the  certificate  granted  by  the  commissioners  hav- 
ing the  issue  of  the  bonds  in  charge  that  the  necessary 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken. 

There  are  other  points  of  much  importance  concerning 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  "eminent  domain,"  the  con- 
trol of  public  streets,  the  responsibility  of  the  corporation 


for  defects  in  highways  and  consequent  injury  to  travellers, 
as  well  as  of  local  taxation  and  assessments,  and  the  rules 
of  proceeding  to  divest  the  title  of  landowners  in  case  of 
non-payment.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  these  out  into 
!  their  details,  and  reference  can  only  be  made  at  the  close 
of  this  article  to  accurate  sources  of  information. 

The  great  frauds  practised  by  unfaithful  and  corrupt  of- 
ficials upon  the  city  of  New  York  have  brought  recently 
into  much  prominence  the  right  of  the  State,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  city,  to  interfere  and  bring  an  action  to 
recover  from  the  wrongdoers  the  amount  misappropriated 
by  them.  The  State  court  of  appeals  expressed  some 
doubt  upon  the  point  whether  a  well-known  rule  of  the 
English  court  of  chancery,  that  the  attorney-general,  rep- 
resenting the  king,  may  sue  to  enforce  the  execution  of 
trusts  by  public  corporations  or  their  officers,  prevails  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  decided  that  even  if  it  docs,  it 
does  not  authorize  or  sanction  an  action  in  a  court  of  law 
us  distinguished  from  equity  to  recover  from  a  wrongdoer 
either  money  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  corpora- 
tion, or  damages  for  a  fraud  practised  upon  it.  It  has  also 
hi'cn  decided  that  this  principle  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  the  city  and  its  officers,  having  authority  to  act  in  the 
premises,  have  with  full  knowledge  acquiesced  in  the  mis- 
application and  colluded  with  the  wrongdoer  to  shield  him 
from  responsibility  by  means  of  judicial  remedies.  A  full 
exposition  of  the  reasons  governing  the  decision  will  be 
found  in  the  cases  of  The  People  agt.  InyersoU,  58  New 
York  Reports  1,  and  The  People  agt.  Fields,  ib.,491.  The 
result  of  these  cases,  if  generally  acquiesced  in,  puts  the 
rights  of  taxpayers  upon  a  most  precarious  footing,  and 
imperatively  calls  for  well-studied  and  efficient  legislation 
to  render  municipalities  amenable  to  judicial  investigation. 
It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  doctrine  under- 
lying these  decisions  can  be  maintained — viz.  that  when 
the  obligations  of  a  municipal  corporation  are  issued  under 
an  unfounded  pretence  of  authority,  and  the  moneys  raised 
thereon  paid  into  its  treasury,  they  become  the  funds  and 
property  of  the  corporation  invested  with  the  security  of 
private  or  individual  rights.  However,  if  this  be  true,  as 
the  court  has  determined  in  the  absence  of  all  legislation, 
it  will  scarcely  be  pretended  in  any  quarter  that  the  legis- 
lature cannot  control  and  qualify  municipal  ownership,  and 
impress  such  a  trust  upon  it  and  confer  such  rights  of  ac- 
tion as  to  enable  the  courts  to  fully  protect  the  taxpayers, 
and  relieve  them  from  the  burdensome  effects  of  malfea- 
sance on  the  part  of  the  corporation  or  its  officers. 

(For  further  information  consult  for  the  history  of  muni- 
cipal corporations  Guizot's  History  of  Civilization;  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations;  Hallam's  Middle  Aye*;  Merewether 
and  Stcphens's  History  of  Ilorottrjks  and  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration*. See  also  the  treatises  on  general  corporation  law 
of  Grant,  Kyd,  and  Angell  and  Ames ;  the  special  treatises 
of  Willcock,  Glover,  and  Dillon  on  Municipal  Corporations. 
Refer  also  to  Kent's  Commentaries,  lecture  3.3,  and  Abbott's 
Corporation  Digest.)  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Municipal  Government.  See  MUNICIPAL  CORPORA- 
TIONS, by  PROF.  T.  W.  DWIGHT,  LL.D. 

Municipal  Law  of  England  and  the  U.  S.   The 

general  nature  of  law  and  jurisprudence  has  already  been 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  articles  on  jurisprudence  and 
law.  (See  LAW  and  JURISPRUDENCE.)  The  civil  or  Roman 
law,  the  basis  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  states  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  has  also  been  referred  to.  (See  LAW,  CIVIL.) 
The  scope  of  this  article  is  a  general  description  of  the 
municipal  law  of  England  and  the  U.  S.  This  consists  of 
the  whole  mass  of  legal  rules  adopted  in  England  or  in 
any  of  the  States  to  control  the  civil  conduct  of  the  people. 
It  is  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  common  law  and 
statute.  The  "  common  law  "  is  supposed  to  consist  of  cus- 
toms, either  of  general  or  particular  application,  handed 
down  from  ancient  time,  or,  in  legal  phrase,  from  time 
"  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 
These  customs  are  divisible  into  two  leading  classes,  general 
and  particular.  The  former  prevail  throughout  the  State  or 
country ;  the  latter  are  recognized  in  particular  localities, 
and  must  be  proved,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  exist.  The 
general  customs  are  of  course  by  far  the  most  important. 
They  are  such  general  rules  as  these :  that  a  deed  must  be 
in  writing,  sealed  and  delivered;  that  under  the  rules  of 
descent  land  passes  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  ancestor ;  that 
a  corporation  is  an  artificial  person,  capable  of  suing  and 
being  sued  as  an  individual,  etc.  etc.  There  are  also  many 
maxims  or  enunciations  of  general  principles  that  are 
component  parts  of  the  common  law.  (See  MAXIMS.) 
When  any  question  arises  concerning  these  general  rules, 
they  are  referred  to  the  courts,  through  the  medium  of  a 
controversy  between  particular  parties  known  as  a  "  case," 
and  the  judges  in  deciding  the  case  apply  what  they  deem 
to  be  a  pertinent  general  rule  to  its  facts.  The  rule  thus 
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stated  is  supposed,  more  or  less  correctly,  to  have  existed 
from  time  immemorial.  Whether  that  be  a  fact  or  not,  the 
enunciation  of  the  principle  becomes  a  rule  to  govern  other 
cases  presenting  the  same  substantial  facts.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  legal  rules  become  officially  recognized.  The 
opinions  of  text-writers,  however  convincing  as  arguments, 
do  not  strictly  become  law  until  they  receive,  in  the  way 
just  pointed  out,  the  sanction  of  the  courts.  Nor  can  the 
judges  themselves,  without  some  statutory  or  constitu- 
tional provision  to  that  effect,  state  a  legal  rule  except  as 
applicable  to  what  appears  to  be  an  actual  controversy  be- 
tween parties.  The  common  law  thus  consists  of  princi- 
ples derived  from  a  collation  of  precedents  or  decisions 
of  actual  cases.  (See  PRECEDENTS.)  These  decisions  are 
collected  in  books  called  "reports"  of  cases,  which  forma 
largo  and  indispensable  part  of  every  legal  library.  (See 
REPORTS.)  There  are  undoubtedly  some  serious  objections 
to  this  mode  of  generating  law.  Still.it  has  some  import- 
ant advantages.  Chief  among  these  are  that  its  tendency 
is  to  elicit  thorough  discussion,  owing  to  the  great  inter- 
ests frequently  involved  in  the  controversy,  and  that  the 
judiciary,  instead  of  regarding  legal  questions  from  a 
purely  scientific  and  abstract  point  of  view,  are  apt  to 
consider  them  in  their  practical  bearing  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  people.  Every  careful  observer 
is  able  to  note  a  progressive  tendency  in  the  rules  of  the 
common  law,  and  a  close  adaptation  to  the  business  and 
social  movements  of  the  age,  which  he  would  perhaps  look 
for  in  vain  in  a  non-clastic  code  of  purely  written  law, 
under  which  the  judges  might  be  occupied  with  the  mere 
construction  of  words  instead  of  the  discussion  of  principles. 

Upon  the  emigration  of  Englishmen  to  this  country  at 
its  first  settlement  it  would  naturally  be  expected  that  they 
would  resort  for  general  principles  of  law  to  the  system 
with  which  they  were  familiar  at  home.  This  result  ac- 
tually followed,  and  they  adopted  such  principles  of  the 
common  law  as  were  suited  to  their  condition,  while  they 
rejected  such  as  were  not  adapted  to  their  altered  states 
and  circumstances.  On  similar  grounds,  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  the  early  English  statutes  were  adopted  as  part 
of  the  common  law  of  the  colonies,  while  the  later  ones 
could  only  become  binding  by  means  of  an  express  enact- 
ment. When  the  Revolution  occurred  the  American  States 
were  plainly  at  liberty  to  reject  the  whole  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  ami  to  adopt  another  ,-ystein.  They,  however,  as 
was  natural,  determined,  either  by  tacit  consent  or  by  ex- 
press statutory  or  constitutional  provision,  to  adhere  to 
their  ancient  usages.  An  illustration  will  be  found  in  the 
early  New  York  constitution  of  Apr.  20,  1777.  In  the  30th 
article  it  is  provided  ''  that  such  parts  of  the  common  law 
of  England,  and  of  the  statute  law  of  England  and  I;K  it 
liritain,  and  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  colony  of 
New  York,  as  together  did  form  the  law  of  said  colony  on 
the  19th  day  of  Apr.,  1775,  shall  be  and  continue  the  law 
of  this  State,  subject  to  such  alterations  and  provisions  as 
the  legislature  shall  from  time  to  time  make  concerning 
the  same."  The  same  clause  has  been  inserted  in  later 
constitutions.  Similar  provisions  in  other  States  appli- 
cable to  this  subject  are  industriously  collected  by  Mr.  Joel 
P.  Bishop  in  his  work  entitled  The  First  Hook  of  the  Law, 
ch.  6,  note  4  to  section  58.  The  only  State  to  be  regarded 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  Louisiana.  Before 
the  cession  to  the  U.  S.  of  the  territory  from  which  that 
State  was  formed  it  was  governed  by  the  ''civil  law"  of 
Spain.  This  law  still  forms  the  basis  of  its  civil  jurispru- 
dence, modified  to  some  extent  by  the  rules  of  the  common 
law.  While  there  is  thus  a  common  substratum  of  law  in 
all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  (excepting  Louisiana),  it 
would  readily  be  supposed  flint  there  would  be  some  di- 
vergence of  decision  among  them  in  the  development  of 
legal  principles.  The  courts  of  each  State  are  supreme 
and  without  appeal  except  in  matters  involving  the  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  laws 
and  treaties  made  under  it,  in  which  case  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  is  the  final  interpreter.  The  State 
courts  of  final  appeal  have  in  important  instances  reached 
conclusions  upon  the  same  state  of  facts  diametrically 
opposite.  Such  results  are  highly  inconvenient  between 
States  so  closely  allied  to  each  other  in  business  interests. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  not  distant  day  measures 
may  be  adopted  whereby  the  respective  States  may  arrive 
at  harmonious  results  upon  points  not  involving  any  sac- 
rifice of  principle.  This  might,  perhaps,  be  accomplished 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  competent  commission  by 
means  of  supplementary  legislation. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  is  no  common  law  of  the 
U.  S.  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  separate  Stairs. 
The  general  government  was  called  into  being  by  a  written 
constitution,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  powers  of  the 
legislative  and  other  departments  organized  under  it.  Al- 
though Congress  may  by  an  enactment  adopt  the  rules  of 


the  common  law  as  applicable  to  subjects  coming  within 
its  power,  still,  in  such  a  case,  the  basis  of  the  law  is 
the  underlying  statute.  On  the  other  hand,  the  common 
law  of  the  States  precedes  the  statute  or  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  may  sanction  it.  (Consult  upon  this  point  the 
case  of  Wheaton  v.  Peters,  8  Peters's  Reports,  591;  Kcndull 
v.  U.  S.,  12  ib.,  524.) 

In  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  the  common  law  (par- 
ticular customs)  but  little  need  be  said.  There  may  grow 
up  in  localities  or  in  particular  departments  of  trade  or 
business  special  customs  applicable  to  persons  dealing  in 
that  locality  or  engaged  in  that  branch  of  business.  The 
validity  of  the  custom,  when  proved  to  exist,  is  to  be  tested 
by  established  legal  rules.  It  must  be  shown  to  have  ex- 
isted for  a  sufficient  time  to  be  notorious,  and  to  have  met 
with  general  acquiescence,  to  be  sufficiently  distinct  and 
certain,  and  not  to  be  unreasonable  and  contrary  to  justice. 
Knowledge  of  the  custom  must  be  brought  home  to  the 
person  to  be  affected  by  it.  Such  knowledge,  however, 
may  be  presumed  when  it  has  become  generally  known 
to  persons  residing  in  the  locality  or  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness to  which  the  custom  appertains.  Special  questions 
arise  when  it  is  sought  to  alter  or  add  to  the  terms  of  a 
written  instrument  by  evidence  of  a  custom.  (See  INTEB- 

I'HETATION.) 

The  second  principal  department  of  municipal  law  is 
statute  law.  In  this  connection  reference  should  be  made 
to  provisions  found  in  State  constitutions  which  are  in 
their  nature  only  rules  of  municipal  law.  It  can  be  seen 
at  a  glance  that  if  the  promoters  of  a  mere  rule  of  inuniei- 

fial  law  desire  to  give  it  an  irrepealable  character,  they 
lave  no  means  of  doing  so  by  force  of  an  ordinary  statute. 
If,  however,  they  can  secure  its  insertion  in  a  constitution, 
it  will  remain  law  until  the  constitution  itself  is  amended. 
It  may  thus  happen  that  a  constitution  may  to  some  ex- 
tent part  with  its  true  character  as  a  statement  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  government,  and  become  a  mere 
repository  of  rules  of  municipal  law  whirh  should  regularly 
be  found  in  a  statute.  The  necessity  of  statutes  or  rules 
adopted  by  the  legislature  can  be  readily  perceived  to  fol- 
low from  the  very  nature  of  the  common  law.  When  a 
principle  announced  by  the  courts  as  fully  settled  is  found 
to  work  a  hardship  or  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  its  nature, 
the  people,  through  their  representatives  in  the  legislature, 
have  an  efficient  remedy  at  hand.  They  may  at  once  change 
the  common  law  by  means  of  a  statute.  Statutes  arc  adopted 
in  England  by  Parliament,  in  this  country  either  by  a  State 
or  territorial  legislature  or  by  Congress.  They  arc,  as 
it  respects  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  to  be  applied, 
either  public  or  private;  as  to  their  nature,  they  are  cither 
(Uvhiratory  or  remedial.  A  statute  is  said  to  be  declaratory 
when  it  reaffirms  the  common  law,  which  is  for  some  rea- 
son obscure  or  has  perhaps  fallen  into  disuse  :  it  is  reme- 
dial when  it  changes  or  moilitirs  the  former  law,  perhaps 
making  its  rules  more  comprehensive  or  restricting  their 
operation.  The  general  principles  governing  the  interpre- 
tation of  statutes  have  been  stated  in  a  former  article.  (See 
INTKKPKETATION.)  When  a  conflict  occurs  between  the 
common  law  and  a  statute,  the  former  must  guc  way,  and 
the  same  rule  is  applied  as  to  inconsiBtonoiea  between 
earlier  and  later  statutes,  or  even  between  earlier  and 
later  clauses  in  the  same  statute.  The  former  law,  though 
there  be  no  express  words,  is  in  such  a  case  repealed  by 
implication.  No  legislation  is  irrepealable.  Each  suc- 
cessive legislative  body  has  control  over  the  entire  domain 
of  legislation,  except  so  far  as  there  may  be  a  restraint  of 
a  constitutional  nature  already  referred  to.  It  is  a  rule  of 
general  application  that  the  statute,  where  there  are  no 
words  to  the  contrary,  acts  simply  within  the  territorial 
dominions  of  the  State  which  enacts  it.  Still,  in  special 
cases,  where  the  intent  is  apparent,  a  State  may  govern 
the  acts  of  persons  beyond  its  limits,  assuming  that 
they  or  their  property  at  a  subsequent  time  may  come 
within  reach  of  its  tribunals.  Statutes  of  a  State  in  this 
country  must  be  made  to  correspond  both  with  the  State 
and  national  constitutions,  while  the  acts  of  Congress  must 
correspond  with  the  national  Constitution;  otherwise,  they 
are  ultra-constitutional  ami  void.  The  proper  tribunals 
have  power  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  such  correspond- 
ence, the  State  courts  in  general  being  the  final  interpret- 
ers of  the  validity  of  a  State  law  when  compared  with  the 
State  constitution,  and  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  either  a  State  law  or  one  of  Congress  in 
the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

It  was  the  former  practice  to  frame  statutes  in  circuitous 
and  involved  forms  of  expression,  with  provisions  and 
qualifications  and  many  repetitions,  with  the  design  there- 
by of  securing  greater  accuracy  of  statement.  To  a  person 
not  trained  in  the  law  they  were  obscure  and  forbidding, 
so  that  even  an  eminent  English  statesman  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  nothing  was  more  distasteful  to  him  than  to 
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read  an  ordinary  act  of  Parliament.  In  modern  times  it 
is  quite  the  practice  to  arrange  statutes  in  chapters  and 
section?,  and  to  use  ordinary  and  familiar  forms  of  expres- 
sion. Codes  of  statutory  law  have  thus  been  introduced 
under  the  name  of  "revised  statutes."  This  is  true  both 
of  statutes  of  the  States  and  of  the  IT.  S.  A  revision  of  the 
early  statutes  is  also  making  in  England. 

Statutes  are  cited  in  different  ways — in  early  times  by 
the  Latin  words  with  which  they  commenced,  as  "  Quia 
omptores,"  etc.  Sometimes  they  are  referred  to  by  the 
towns  where  the  Parliament  was  held,  as  the  "Statutes  of 
Morton  "  OF  H  of  Gloucester."  The  acts  passed  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  are  no  part  of  the  English  law,  but  arc 
published  in  a  separate  volume,  known  as  ScobelVs  Art*. 
For  many  years  statutes  have  been  cited  as  of  the  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  king  or  queen  in  which  they  were 

fassed.  The  separate  acts  passed  are  termed  "chapters." 
n  this  country  they  are  cited  under  the  name  of  the 
State  which  enacts  them  and  of  the  year  when  passed. 
The  annual  laws  arc  commonly  termed  "session  laws," 
and  are  arranged  for  publication  in  the  order  of  time  of 
their  enactment  as  chapters.  In  some  of  the  States  the 
annual  laws  are  classified  for  publication  into  public  and 
private. 

Municipal  law.  originating  in  the  modes  which  have  thus 
been  sketched,  when  complete  supplies  a  legal  rule  to  gov- 
ern all  the  business  transactions  of  life.  Some  of  its  most 
important  topics  will  be  found  in  this  work  under  appro- 
priate heads,  such  as  AGENT,  PARTNERSHIP,  SAI.K,  BAIL- 

HKXT,    IxsrilAXCE,  BlLL    OF   EXCHANGE,  MORTGAGE,  TRUST, 

etc.  A  comprehensive  division  of  the  whole  subject  with 
which  the  civil  branch  of  it  has  to  do  is  rights  and  reme- 
dies. These  are  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  a  legal 
maxim  that  "  Wherever  there  is  a  right  there  is  a  remedy  " 
(n!n  jut,  ibi  remei/iiim).  It  is  plain  that  an  assertion  of  a 
right  is  of  no  practical  value  where  its,  violation  is  left 
without  remedy.  Rights  may  refer  either  to  the  person, 
without  reference  to  the  ownership  of  property,  or  they 
may  concern  such  ownership.  Personal  rights  may  be 
strictly  individual,  such  as  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
reputation,  or  they  may  have  reference  to  other  persons 
under  the  various  relations  of  master  and  servant,  husband 
and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward.  A  corpo- 
ration is  for  many  legal  purposes  regarded  as  a  person. 
The  interests  which  one  can  have  in  property  can  only  be 
accurately  understood  in  English  and  American  systems 
of  law  by  a  separate  study  of  the  rules  respectively  govern- 
ing personal  property  and  real  estate.  These  branch  out 
into  great  detail,  and  can  be  mastered  only  by  long-con- 
tinued and  patient  labor.  The  violation  of  any  of  these 
rights  is  regarded  as  a  "  wrong,"  and  to  vindicate  the  right 
in  such  a  case  the  law  establishes  an  appropriate  remedy. 
The  most  usual  course  is  to  give  the  injured  party  pecu- 
niary compensation.  (See  MEASURE  OP  DAMAGES.)  There 
are,  however,  in  certain  cases,  preventive  remedies,  such  as 
an  injunction.  (See  IXJITXCTION.)  In  some  instances  a 
party  to  a  contract  is  compelled  to  fulfil  it.  (See  SPECIFIC 
PERFORMANCE.) 

That  important  branch  of  municipal  law  known  as  the 
"criminal  law  "is  based  upon  the  theory  that  a  right  of 
society  has  been  violated,  and  that  the  wrongdoer  should 
consequently  be  punished.  The  true  theory  of  punishment, 
and  its  relation  to  a  violated  rule,  will  bo  hereafter  consid- 
ered. (See  PUNISHMENT.)  It  frequently  happens  that  a  vio- 
lation of  an  individual  right  also  affects  society  in  such  a 
way  that  the  act  can  bo  regarded  as  a  crime.  In  this  ease 
the  act  has  two  aspects  :  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  in- 
dividual, it  is  a  wrong  (tort);  regarded  as  an  injury  to 
society,  it  is  a  crime.  The  two  qualities  of  the  act  are  so 
distinct  that  they  can  be  prosecuted  separately.  There 
arc  also  eases  whore  the  crime  has  no  such  relation  to  an 
individual — c.  y.  where  there  is  an  embezzlement  of  public 
funds  or  a  wilful  destruction  of  public  buildings  by  fire — 
that  the  State  is  attacked  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  a  civil 
remedy  for  the  wrong  done  to  its  property,  as  well  as  a 
right  to  prosecute  criminally.  It  may  bo  considered  that 
the  State  in  suehaeaso  has  a  corporate  character,  and  that 
it  has  in  that  capacity  been  wronged  as  to  its  property,  so 
that  it  is  entitled  to  redress,  as  though  it  were  an  indi- 
vidual, by  a  civil  action.  So  there  may  be  instances  where 
the  act  done  is  purely  criminal,  and  without  any  clement 
of  a  violation  of  right  susceptible  of  redress  by  an  ordi- 
nary civil  action  ;  c.  y.  treason.  Considerations  such  as 
these  have  led  authors  like  Blackstone  to  arrange  the  whole 
subject  of  municipal  law  under  four  principal  divisions — • 
(1)  personal  rights;  (2)  rights  to  property:  (3)  private 
wrongs  and  remedies  ;  (4)  public  wrongs  and  their  pun- 
ishment. The  true  classification  distinguish?*  in  the  civil 
law  between  rights  and  remedies,  including  in  the  latter 
modes  of  procedure,  and  in  the  criminal  law  between  crimes 


and  methods  of  obtaining  conviction  and  sentence,  to  be 
followed  by  punishment. 

(For  a  general  historical  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  English  law  see  Blackstone's  Cnmm.,  book  4,  ch.  33; 
Reeves's  History  of  English  Law;  Crabb's  do.  On  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  this  article  consult  Blaekstonc's  and  Kent's 
C'unmeiitarieti;  Austin  on  Jurisprudence;  Pomeroy's  Intro- 
duction to  Municipal  Law;  Dwarris  on  Ktaliilm.) 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Mnnissing,  tp.  of  Marquette  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  799. 

Munjeet'  [Hindu,  mnnjit],  Rubia  Munjista,  or  East 

Indian  Madder,  a  plant  extensively  cultivated  in  India, 
its  root  being  used  as  a  dyestuff  for  producing  colors  simi- 
lar to  those  of  common  madder.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
to  contain  the  same  coldring-matters  as  madder,  alizarine 
and  purpurine.  Dr.  Stenhouse  (/'roc.  Koy.  ,SV.,  xii.  633; 
xiii.  86,  145)  has  shown  that  it  contains  purpurine,  but  no 
alizarine.  The  substance  supposed  to  be  alizarine  ho  has 
shown  to  be  a  distinct  body,  iiiHiijlxtinr.  having  properties 
very  similar  to  those  of  alizarine,  and  giving  the  formula 
CgHgOs.  the  correctness  of  which  is  doubtful.  Munjistine 
exists  in  the  stems  and  root  of  the  plant  in  considerable 
quantities.  It  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  powdered  mun- 
jeet in  a  solution  of  2  parts  sulphate  of  aluminum  and  16 
of  water,  repeating  two  or  three  times.  The  red  liquor  is 
filtered  hot,  and  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  a  bright-red 
precipitate  is  obtained.  This  is  washed,  dried,  and  digested 
in  a  percolator  with  boiling  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  so- 
lution is  evaporated,  leaving  a  residue  which  consists  chiefly 
of  munjistinc  and  purpurine,  from  which  the  former  is  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  water,  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  It  may  also 
be  extracted  directly  from  the  munjeet  by  boiling  water, 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  as  above. 
E.  Kopp's  process  with  sulphurous  acid  is  not  applicable. 
Munjistine  crystallizes  in  brilliant  golden-yellow  plates  or 
scales  both  from  alcohol  and  by  sublimation.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  forming  a 
yellow  solution,  from  which  it  separates  in  flocks  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  cold,  much  more  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  is  not  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  water. 
It  is  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion may  be  heated  nearly  to  boiling  without  change ;  on 
dilution  it  is  deposited  in  yellow  flocks  unchanged.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  (like  purpurine  and  alizarine)  into  phthalic 
and  oxalic  acids.  With  carbonate  of  soda  it  forms  a  bright 
red,  with  ammonia  a  brownish-red,  with  caustic  soda  a  rich 
crimson  solution.  It  dyes  with  alumina  an  orange,  with 
iron  a  brownish-purple,  with  Turkey-red  mordant  a  deep 
orange.  These  colors  are  moderately  permanent,  and  bear 
treatment  with  bran  and  soap  tolerably  well.  Munjistine 
resembles  the  rnbiacine  of  Dr.  Schunk,  the  madder-orange 
of  Runge,  but  differs  in  the  color  of  the  carbonate  of  soda 
solution,  in  the  absorption  bands  of  the  spectrum,  and  in 
the  fluorescence  of  the  ethereal  solutions.  Munjeet  is  in- 
ferior to  madder  as  a  dyestnff.  The  garancine  from  mun- 
jeet is  said  to  yield  much  richer  shades  with  alumina  if  a 
portion  of  the  munjistinc  is  removed  by  boiling  water. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Miink  (SALOMON),  b.  at  Glogau,  Silesia,  May  14,  1805, 
of  Jewish  parentage;  was  educated  at  Berlin  and  Bonn; 
studied  Oriental  languages  in  Paris;  visited  Oxford  in 
1835;  received  an  appointment  in  the  Oriental  department 
of  the  National  Library  of  Paris  in  1840;  travelled  in 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  was  made  professor  of  Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  and  Syriao  in  1865  at  the  College  de  France, 
though  in  the  mean  time  he  had  become  entirely  blind. 
From  1856  to  1866  he  gave  an  annotated  edition  of  Mai- 
monides'  Doctor  Pcrplexorum,  with  accompanying  French 
translation.  Among  his  other  works  are  Palestine,  Descrip- 
tion fffoyraphit/ue  et  historic/lie  (1845),  articles  on  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  philosophy  in  Dictionnaire  dee  Sciences  pfii- 

ophique*,  Cours  de  Lantjue  hebraiqiie,  chalda'ique  et 
tyriaque  (1865). 

lliinKars',  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Latorcza,  manu- 
factures alum,  saltpetre,  and  hosiery.  The  surrounding 
districts  contain  iron  and  rock-crystals,  and  produce  wheat 
and  wine  of  superior  quality.  Pop.  8602. 

Mnnns'ville,  post-v.  of  Stockbridge  tp.,  Madison  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Oneida  Creek  and  the  Midland  R.  R.,  9  miles  S. 
of  Oneida.  It  has  important  manufactures.  Pop.  313. 

Mufloz'  (JuAN  BAUTISTA),  b.  at  Musoros,  near  Valencia, 
Spain,  in  1745  ;  studied  at  the  University  of  Valencia ;  be- 
came a  priest,  and  endeavored  in  several  treatises  to  intro- 
duce a  more  liberal  philosophy  into  Spanish  theology.  To 
this  end  he  wrote  his  treatises  De  recto  Philosophic  rccentis 
in  Tlieologia  Utu  (1767),  t>e Seriptornm  (ientiliiim  Lectinne  et 
profanantm  DitdpKnarWR  .SV*c/nV  tid  Christiantr  Pietatit 
Normam  exigendis  (1768),  and  fiutitntionet  Philosophicx 
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(1768),  and  rcpublished  the  Latin  writings  of  Fray  Luis  de  j 
Granada,  preceded  by  notable  introductions.  These  works 
procured  him  the  enmity  of  the  ruling  clergy,  but  recom- 
mended him  to  the  enlightened  monarch  Charles  III.,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  colonial  office  and 
made  "cosmographer  of  the  Indies."  In  1779,  Charles  re- 
quested him  to  prepare  a  complete  history  of  the  discov- 
eries and  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  America — a  work 
to  which  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  had  pub- 
lished only  the  first  volume  of  his  Hintoria  del  A'weco  Mnndo 
(Madrid,  1793)  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  Apr.,  1800.  The 
work  was  never  continued,  but  the  extensive  collection  of 
historical  manuscripts  classified  and  arranged  by  him  have 
been  the  chief  documentary  sources  of  the  important  his- 
tories of  Navarrete,  Irving,  and  Prescott.  (See  Ticknor's 
History  of  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iii.) 

Munro'  (HUGH  ANDREW  JOHNSTONE),  D.  C.  L., b.  at  El- 
gin, Scotland.  Oct.  14,  1819;  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  1843  :  published  an 
esteemed  critical  edition  of  Luerethu  in  1860,  an  entirely 
new  edition,  with  a  literal  translation,  in  1870,  and  a  valu- 
able edition  of  Horace  in  1869.  Dr.  Munro  was  the  first 
university  professor  of  Latin  from  1869  to  1872,  when  he 
resigned. 

Munro  (Sir  THOMAS),  BART.,  b.  in  England  in  1760;  went 
to  India  at  an  early  age ;  was  engaged  in  the  campaigns 
against  Hyder  AH  (1780-84)  and  Tippoo  Sultan  (17HO-9I 
and  1799);  became  lieutenant-colonel  1804;  was  knighted 
1819 ;  made  governor  of  Madras  1820  ;  made  a  baronet  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  Burmese  war  1825;  was  about 
to  be  appointed  governor-general  of  India  when  ho  d.  in 
India  July  6,  1827.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  and  administrators  the  British  government 
ever  had  in  India.  (See  Life,  by  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  1830.) 

Munroe  (NATHAN),  b.  at  Minot  (now  Auburn),  Me., 
Mar.  16, 1804;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1830;  studied 
theology  at  Andover;  was  licensed  to  preach  Apr.,  1834; 
was  for  some  months  principal  of  Delaware  College ;  was 
pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church  at  Bradford, 
Mass..  ls.'!(>-53;  was  for  several  years  New  England  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Sunday-School  Union  :  editor  of  the 
Boston  Jtecorder,  and  Boston  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Efiinyt li*t.  His  efforts  were  directed  during  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life  to  obtaining  an  endowment  for  ]!radfonl 
Academy.  He  was  a  distinguished  collector  of  rare  and 
valuable  books,  and  was  possessed  of  fine  literary  ability. 
1).  at  Bradford  July  8,  1866. 

Mun'sees,  or  Minsees,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians 
of  the  Algonkin  stock,  long  closely  associated  with  their 
kindred,  the  Delawares,  with  whom  they  were  driven  to  ; 
Ohio.  A  considerable  number  of  Christian  Munsees  were  \ 
killed  in  the  massacre  of  1782.  We  afterwards  hear  of 
them  in  many  parts  of  the  West.  At  present,  some  few 
Munsees  (less  than  a  dozen  souls)  occupy  a  poor  reserva- 
tion in  Wisconsin  with  the  Stockbridge  Indians.  Another 
band  of  Christian  Munsees  live  with  a  few  Chippewavs  on 
a  tract  of  5760  acres  40  miles  S.  of  Lawrence,  Kan.  They 
arc  few  in  number,  intelligent,  and  industrious. 

Mun'sell  (JOEL),  b.  at  Northfield,  Mass..  Apr.  14, 1808; 
removed  in  1S27  to  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  acquired  fame  as  a 
printer,  publisher,  journalist,  and  author;  has  written, 
edited,  or  compiled  a  large  number  of  volumes  containing 
documents  and  valuable  materials  for  history,  such  as  An- 
nals of  Albany  (10  vols.,  1850-59),  Collections  on  thr  flintory 
of  Albany  (3  vols.,  1865-70),  Hintorical  Series  (10  vols.),  etc. 

Mun'son,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  111.     Pop.  1171. 

Munson,  tp.  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  795. 

Mnnson,  tp.  of  Geauga  co.,  O.     Pop.  761. 

Mnnson  (^!NEAS),  M.  D.,  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  June 
24,1734;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1753;  studied  divinity 
under  Pres.  Stiles;  was  chaplain  in  the  French  war  of 
1755 ;  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Darby ;  began 
practice  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  1756;  removed  to  New  Haven 
1700;  enjoyed  there  a  high  professional  reputation  during 
a  career  of  more  than  fifty  years ;  was  professor  in  the  Yale 
Medical  School  from  its  first  organization  ;  was  president 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Connecticut,  and  often  a  member 
of  the  legislature.  D.  at  New  Haven  June  10,  1826. 

Mun'ster,  the  largest  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland, 
bounded  N.  and  E.  by  Connaught  and  Leinstcr,  and  S.  and 
W.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area.  9476  square  miles.  Pop.  2.404.460  I 
in  1841 ;  1,865,600  in  1851 ;  1,513,558  in  1861 ;  1,390,402  in  j 
1871,  of  whom  1,302,475  were  Roman  Catholics.    The  prov- 
ince is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Kerry,  Lim- 
erick, Tipperary,  and  Waterford. 

Munster,  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  on  the  Aa,  is  an  old  but  well-built  and  pictur- 
esque town,  surrounded  with  beautiful  promenades  (its  old 
fortifications),  and  containing  many  open  places  planted 


with  trees  and  lined  with  elegant  houses.  The  most  re- 
markable among  its  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  which  was 
the  scene  of  the  Anabaptist  catastrophe  in  1536,  and  the 
town-hall,  in  which  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  in 
1648.  From  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  century  Munster 
was  the  capital  of  an  independent  principality  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  In  1719  it  was  merged  into  the  archbishopric 
of  Cologne,  and  in  1814  it  was  given  to  Prussia  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  together  with  most  of  its  territory.  It 
has  many  good  educational  institutions,  manufactures  of 
leather,  woollens,  starch,  sugar,  spirits,  and  carriages,  and 
it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  24,816. 

Miinster,  post-tp.  of  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  598. 

Munster  (GKORGR  FITZCI.AHKNCE),  EARL  OF,  b.  Jan.  2!), 
1794,  son  of  William  IV.  by  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Jordan; 
entered  the  army;  served  in  the  Peninsular  war;  went  to 
India  under  Lord  Hastings;  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Mahratta  war,  and  carried  home  the  overland  despatches, 
which  led  to  his  work,  Tnirelt  in  India  (1819) ;  in  1830  was 
created  earl  of  Munster,  Viscount  Fitzclarence,  and  Baron 
Tewkesbury  ;  became  major-general  in  1841  ;  his  peculiar 
position  in  society  probably  led  him  to  kill  himself  Mar. 
20,  1842. 

Muntaner'  Ramon',  an  eminent  Catalan  chronicler, 
b.  at  Peralada  in  1255,  d.  in  1336;  the  most  important  au- 
thority on  the  early  history  of  his  country,  as  well  as  one  of 
t  he  most  valuable  of  mediaeval  annalists.  After  having  filled 
many  positions  of  trust  under  his  sovereign,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  remarkable  Catalan  expedition  to  Rumclia 
and  Greece,  Muntaner  retired  to  Xilvella,  near  Valencia, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  began  the  composition  of  his 
chronicle.  His  narrative  covers  the  period  between  the 
"miraculous"  birth  of  King  Jaumc  I.,  the  founder  of  the 
Catalan  nationality,  in  1208,  and  the  coronation  of  King 
Alphonso  in  1328,  and  embraces  the  conquest  of  Majorca, 
Minorca,  and  Ivica,  Valencia,  and  Murcia  from  the  Moors ; 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  Manfred  and  Conradin,  and  the 
subjugation  of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  the 
Sicilian  Vespers ;  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Philip  the 
Bold  in  Catalonia;  the  Catalan  expedition  to  the  Greek 
empire  in  1303,  and  many  interesting  episodes  of  contem- 
poraneous history.  Muntaner's  annals  of  this  era  of  stir- 
ring and  feverish  action  are  full  of  picturesque  and  roman- 
tic incident,  and  are  composed  in  a  fiery  and  enthusiastic 
style,  well  suited  to  so  exciting  a  subject.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  good  deal  of  patriotic  exaggeration  in  the  way 
of  epithet  and  in  minor  details,  but  the  main  facts  are 
generally  truly  stated,  and  there  is  no  room  for  que.-tion- 
ing  the  fidelity  of  Muntaner's  pictures  of  the  life  anil  man- 
ners of  his  time,  or  his  substantial  accuracy  so  far  as  his 
means  of  information  extended.  In  spirit  and  vivacity 
the  chivalrous  Muntaner  has  no  superior,  and  his  chronicle 
is  quite  as  good  authority,  in  matters  of  fact,  as  the  more 
prosaic  recitals  of  the  monkish  annalists  of  the  same  pe- 
riod. Muntaner's  chronicle  was  first  printed  at  Barcelona 
in  1558  in  a  folio  volume  of  about  500  pp.,  under  the  title 
Chronica  o  Deacripcio  fleln  fetv  e  Aazaffjreg  </<  /  nu-li/t  /,'<  // 
hnn  ,/rti/me,  primer  Rey  d' Arayo,  (In  Vallorguca  e  de  Va- 

t>!iri,t  ;  fda  prr  fo  lliayitijich  fit  Kan/on  Mniilinirr.  A  re- 
print of  this  edition  appeared  at  Barcelona  in  1562.  Lanz 
gave  a  good  edition  of  the  text  in  1  vol.  Svo  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Stuttgart  Literarincher  Verein  in  1844.  :inil 
Bofarull  has  published  at  Barcelona  the  text  with  a  Cas- 
tilian  version.  There  is  a  good  French  translation  by  llu- 
chon  in  the  Ckroniyue*  {ti'ntuji >•  *  /W"//Y'«  nn.i-  /-J.r/^'iiitiona 
fran^aites  pendant  le  XIII'  Xircle  (Paris,  1841),  and  a 
German  by  Lanz  (2  vols.,  Svo,  Leipsic,  1842). 

GKOUGE  P.  MARSH. 

Mun'ter(FRiEDRiCH),b.  atGotha,  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  Oct.  14,  1761 ;  studied  theology  and  archaeology  at 
Copenhagen  and  Gottingen ;  travelled  for  three  years  in 
Italy  on  a  stipend  from  the  Danish  government ;  was  ap- 
pointed professor  in  theology  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen in  1790,  and  bishop  of  Sealand  in  1808.  D.  at  Co- 
penhagen Apr.  9,  1830.  Ho  published  the  Coptic  transla- 
tion of  the  book  of  Daniel  (1786),  the  statute-book  of  the 
Templars  (1794),  valuable  works  on  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Denmark  (1823-32),  and  of  the  Reforma- 
tion (1802),  a  very  learned  disquisition  on  the  religion  of 
the  Carthaginians  (1823),  and  a  work  describing  the  sym- 
bols and  artistic  representations  employed  by  Christians 
in  the  first  century  (1825). — His  father,  BALTHASAU  Mtl.v- 
TI:U.  b.  at  Lubeck  Mar.  24,  1735  ;  d.  in  Copenhagen  Oct.  5, 
1793 ;  was  minister  of  the  German  congregation  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  wrote  A  Faithful  Narrative  of  the  Conrfrnion 
and  Death  of  Count  Struemee,  translated  into  English  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Wendeborn  (London,  1774). 

Mnnt'jak,  the  Ccrrulim  Mnntjne  of  India,  Java,  etc.,  a 
small  deer,  but  little  over  two  feet  high.  The  males  have 
small  horns ;  the  females  are  hornless.  Their  venison  is 
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excellent.     The  Chinese  muntjak  is  the  Cennltu 

which,  like  tlic  pn-ccdinj:.  i*  often  half  domesticatcil,  and  i 

is  sometimes  bred  in  European  parks. 

Miin'zer  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Stolbcrg,  in  the  Harz  Moun- 
tains, about  1490;  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  became 
prrachiT  at  /.wk-kau  in  Saxony  in  1520,  and  in  1523at  All- 
si  cdt  in  Thiiringia.  At  first  ho  worked  in  unison  with  the  Re- 
formers, though  his  preaching  was  always  strangely  mixed 
up  with  mystical  and  fantastical  ideas,  but  afterwards  ho 
turned,  according  to  his  own  "  inner  light,"  against  the 
"halfness"  of  Luther  and  Mclanchthon,  and  demanded  a 
radical  reform  of  Church  and  state,  which  led  to  uproar 
and  confusion.  He  entertained  peculiar  ideas  of  infant 
baptism,  similar  to  those  of  the  Anabaptists,  with  whom, 
however,  he  had  no  direct  connection ;  his  most  character- 
istic ideas  were  a  belief  in  continuous  divine  revelation 
through  dreams  and  visions,  and  in  the  community  of 
property,  which  ho  promulgated  in  speech  and  writings 
with  a  somewhat  coarse  but  often  very  impressive  elo- 
quence. Expelled  from  Allstedt  by  the  government,  he 
went  to  Nuremberg,  and  next  to  Schaffhausen,  but  re- 
turned soon  to  Thiiringia,  and  settled  at  MUhlhausen. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  city  council  and 
appointing  another  which  was  entirely  under  his  control: 
and  when  in  1525  the  Peasants'  war  broke  out  in  Southern 
(icrmany,  he  instigated  the  whole  population  in  and  around 
Miihlhausen  and  Langensalza  to  rise  in  revolt.  Murder 
and  plunder  ensued,  but  on  May  15,  1525,  it  came  to  an 
encounter  between  the  rebels  and  the  regular  troops  at 
Frankenhausen,  and  after  a  protracted  fight  the  peasants 
were  totally  routed ;  7000  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  in  the  battle.  Miinzer  was  taken  prisoner,  put  to 
the  torture,  and  beheaded  at  Miihlhauson  a  few  days  after- 
wards. His  Life  was  written  by  Melanchthon  (1525),  Stro- 
bcl  (1795),  Se'idcmann  (1842),  and  Heinrich  Leo  in  the 
Evcint/elinche  Kirchenxeitmg  (1856). 

Mun'zinger  (WERNEH),  b.  at  Olten  in  the  canton  of 
Soleure  in  1832 ;  studied  natural  science  at  Berne  and 
Oriental  languages  at  Munich  and  Paris ;  went  in  1852  to 
Cairo  ;  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  Alexandria;  was 
sent  in  1854  to  Massowah  as  chief  of  a  commercial  expe- 
dition to  the  Red  Sea ;  explored  the  land  of  the  Bogos, 
where  he  resided  for  nearly  six  years ;  joined  in  1861  the  ; 
German-African  expedition  under  Heuglin,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1862  as  chief  of  the  expedition ;  penetrated  to 
Kordofan,  whence  he  returned  to  Massowah  in  1864;  ac- 
companied the  English  army  during  the  Abyssinian  war 
in  1868,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Massowah  in  1870. 
llrsidcs  various  communications  to  the  London  Geographi- 
cal Society  and  Petermann's  Mittheilnngen,  he  wrote  Sitten 
undRechtder  Boyog  (1859),  Die  deuliche  Expedition  in  Oit- 
tifrika  (1865),  and  Vucubulnire  de  la  Lanyue  Tigre  (1865). 

Mnot'ta  Valley,  an  elevated  and  secluded  valley  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  traversed  by  the 
river  Muotta,  which  hence  flows  down  to  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
cerne, is  famous  for  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  took 
place  here  in  1799  between  the  Russians  under  Suwarow 
and  the  French  under  Lecourbe,  Mortier,  and  Massena. 
The  Russians  were  totally  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  on 
all  sides,  but  by  a  murderous  onset  they  broke  through  the 
French  lines  and  escaped  down  the  valley.  The  principal 
place  of  the  valley  is  the  village  Muotta,  with  about  2000 
inhabitants,  and  a  handsome  parish  church  containing 
several  valuable  pictures. 

Mur,  a  river  of  Austria,  rises  in  the  Mureck  Mountains 
in  the  district  of  Salzburg,  enters  into  Styria,  where  it  be- 
comes navigable  at  Judenburg,  and  passes  by  Oratz,  flows 
through  Hungary  into  Croatia,  and  joins  the  Drave  at 
Legrad,  after  a  course  of  230  miles.  It  receives  about  100 
affluents,  among  which  are  the  Kainach,  Lasznitz,  Sulm, 
Piils,  and  MUrz,  but  none  of  these  streams  is  navigable. 

Mur'a,  de  (FRANCESCO),  generally  called  Frances- 
chiello  or  Franceschctto,  b.  at.  Naples  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  studied  painting  under 
Solimene,  and  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Neapol- 
itan school.  In  1730  ho  went  to  Turin  on  the  invitation 
of  Charles  Emmanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  in  whose  palace  he 
painted  his  celebrated  frescoes  representing  the  Olympian 
Oiniifi  and  the  K.r/>r,,ita  of  Achil/es.  Ho  returned  to  Na- 
ples, and  in  the  year  1743  was  still  engaged  in  painting; 
the  date  at  which  he  died  is  unknown. 

Murad  V.  (MEIIEMET  MURAD  EKKENDI).  b.  Sept.  21, 
1840,  the  eldest  son  of  the  sultan  Abd-ul-Medjid :  was  edu- 
cated outside  the  harem,  and  acquired,  among  other  attain- 
ments, that  of  speaking  French.  On  the  dethronement  of 
his  uncle,  Abd-ul-Aziz  (May  29,  1876),  he  was  declared 
sultan  of  Turkey,  in  preference  to  the  sons  of  the  fallen 
sovereign,  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Koran,  which 
fix  the  succession  in  the  eldest  male  person  living  of  the 
family  of  Othuian. 


Murrc'na  [dr.  jivpairaj,  the  typical  genus  of  the  eel 
family  of  fishes  (Muricnidiu).  It  includes  the  Murtena 
htlrnn,  the  famous  murrena  of  the  ancients,  a  European 
salt  and  t'rosh  water  fish,  stout,  heavy,  and  often  six  feet 
long.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  good,  and  it  was  artificially 
bred  by  the  ancient  Romans,  who  prized  it  extremely. 

Muracnesoc'idic  [from  Mnrtrneim.r.  the  chief  genus],  a 
family  of  apodal  fishes.  The  family  is  anguilliform,  and 
proportioned  as  in  Murtenidic  ;  no  scales  are  developed ; 
the  head  is  moderate,  and  with  the  jaws  more  or  less 
produced ;  the  opercula  little  developed ;  the  nostrils  su- 
perior or  lateral  and  entirely  external ;  the  mouth  with 
the  cleft  extending  well  backward;  the  tongue  not  free; 
the  dental  series  well  developed,  and  generally  with  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  enlarged  teeth;  branchial  aper- 
tures lateral,  but  rather  low  down,  and  narrow  or  mod- 
erate clefts ;  vertical  fins  moderate  or  rudimentary,  and 
surrounding  the  end  of  the  tail:  pectoral  fins  in  some 
present,  in  others  absent;  the  branchial  openings  in  the 
pharynx  are  wide  slits.  This  family  is  one  of  the  groups 
of  the  Muncnidse  Platyschistee  of  Ounther,  but  differs  in 
many  respects  from  the  typical  Mursenida!.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  at  least  five  genera,  which  are  confined  to  warm 
and  tropical  waters — viz.  MurKnesnx,  tropical  seas  gene- 
rally; yettcisttima,  Mediterranean  Sea;  tiaurenchelya ;  Oj-if- 
conyer,  Japan;  and  HoplnnHt's,  Central  America.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Congridie,  the  young  (at  least  in  Xeltn- 
etoina)  exhibits  aleptocephalous  stage,  which  was  formerly 
distinguished  as  a  peculiar  genus  under  the  name  llynpro- 
m«.  THEODORE  GILL. 

MuriEn'idaB  [from  Munena,  the  old  Latin  name  of  the 
best-known  genus],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Apodes, 
typified  by  the  celebrated  muriena  of  the  ancients.  The 
body  is  elongated,  as  in  the  common  eel ;  the  scales  absent ; 
the  head  moderate;  the  opercular  bones  generally  rudi- 
mentary and  in  part  wanting;  the  mouth  with  the  cleft 
moderately  developed,  or  very  large  and  extending  far 
backward  laterally ;  the  intermaxillarios  are  rudiment- 
ary :  the  teeth  well  developed ;  the  branchial  apertures  de- 
veloped externally  as  lateral  holes ;  the  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  variable,  sometimes  being  well  developed  and  some- 
times nearly  absent ;  the  pectoral  fins  also  either  present 
or  absent.  The  skull  exhibits  a  number  of  well-marked 
characters,  as  shown  by  Cope ;  the  parictals  are  largely  in 
contact:  the  ethmoid  very  wide;  the  symplectic,  maxillary, 
pterygoid,  basal,  branchihyal,  and  superior  and  inferior 
pharyngeal  bones  all  wanting,  except  the  fourth  superior 
pharyngeal ;  this  is  jaw-like,  and  supported  by  a  strong 
superior  branchihyal ;  other  superior  branchihyals  wanting 
or  cartilaginous.  The  family  has  numerous  representa- 
tives, with  generally  a  considerable  similarity  to  each 
other  in  the  pattern  of  coloration,  although  there  is  much 
variation  in  this  respect.  This  color  is  formed  by  the  articu- 
lation of  the  lighter  hues  enclosing  darker  interspaces, 
sometimes  by  blue  cross-bands,  sometimes  by  white  ocelli, 
and  sometimes  the  coloration  is  uniform.  The  teeth  also 
greatly  vary,  and  on  their  modifications  a  number  of 
genera  have  been  based.  The  most  recent  authority,  how- 
ever, recognizes  but  four  in  the  family — viz.  Jtft/roco»f/er, 
of  which  the  only  known  species  has  been  found  in  the  sea 
at  St.  Helena ;  Mursna,  with  nearly  100  species,  distributed 
in  various  tropical  waters ;  Gymnomttreena,  chiefly  repre- 
sented in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans ;  and  Enchelyrure, 
whose  single  species  has  been  found  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  Murmia  helena  is  a  fish  highly  celebrated  in  ancient 
history,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  for  the  table.  Classical 
students  will  recall  numerous  anecdotes  and  references  to 
it  in  the  Latin  authors.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Mu'ral  Cir'cle  [Lat.  mnralit],  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  large  graduated  circle,  to  which  is 
attached  a  telescope  moving  only  in  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian, and  supported  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  a  wall ; 
whence  the  name.  It  is  mainly  used  for  the  determination 
of  the  declinations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  has  of  late 
years  been  superseded  by  the  transit  circle,  because  its  un- 
symmetrical  construction  renders  the  determination  of  its 
instrumental  errors  difficult.  Tycho  Braho  first  used  a 
mural  quadrant,  and  Flamsteed  in  1689  had  a  quadrant 
constructed  for  the  Greenwich  Observatory.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  complete  circle  were  so  manifest,  however,  that 
on  June  12,  1812,  Troughton  placed  in  the  same  observa- 
tory a  mural  circle  six  feet  in  diameter,  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  which  was  probably  the  first  in  use.  The  mural 
circle  of  the  Washington  Observatory  is  mounted  on  the 
E.  face  of  a  sandstone  pier,  and  is  thus  described :  It  is 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  connected  with  the  central  por- 
tion by  twelve  radii,  strengthened  on  their  backs  by  edge- 
bars,  and  united  midway  by  a  second  concentric  circle. 
To  secure  homogeneity  if  possible,  all  the  preceding  por- 
tions constitute  parts  of  the  same  cast.  A  band  of  gold 
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and  one  of  platinum  are  inlaid  upon  the  rim  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  circle.  The  former  band  is  divided 
into  spaces  of  5',  and  the  latter  into  spaces  of  1°,  each  of 
which  is  numbered.  The  minute  reading  is  secured  by 
means  of  six  equidistant  microscopes  secured  to  the  face 
of  (he  pier,  and  which  are  illuminated  through  overtures 
in  the  same  from  a  gas-lamp  placed  to  the  W.  of  it.  The 
instrument  has  a  conical  axis  three  feet  long.  Under  the 


Mural  Circle. 

eastern  part  of  the  latter  there  are  friction-rollers  connected 
with  r<»iis  that  pass  between  the  circle  and  the  fact-  of  the 
pier,  and  thence  over  the  top  to  counterpoises  within  a  cavity 
of  the  pier.  Its  telescope  is  a  cylinder  secured  to  the  circle 
both  at  the  centre  and  near  the  extremities.  The  object- 
glass  has  a,  diameter  of  four  inches,  and  was  originally  of 
live  feet  focal  length.  (For  the  methods  of  usii 
TRANSIT  Ciiieu;;  H"Wi//i<//«i/i  .l«<v.,ji,,  /»/<•.//  iM«r/-«> 
vols.  for  is  1,1,  |SIIL>,  1865)  Pearson's  Pract.  A*tr.  (Lon- 
don, 1SL".I).  vol.  ii.  p.  472;  Loomis's  Pi-act.  Astr.,  p.  si; 
Cliuuvenet's  Mttnuul  of  Spherical  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.  p. 
282.)  Li  .ovum  WALDO. 

Murat'  (JoAnmx).  b.  at  La  Bastide  Fortuniere,  in  tho 
department  of  Lot.  France,  Mar.  •!.">,  1771,  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  :  was  educated  at  Cahors  and  Toulouse,  where 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  Church.  Dismissed  from  the 
seminary,  he  entered  a  regiment  of  chas.-cms.  ami,  e:i.-h 
iercd  in  the  regiment,  lived  for  some  time  as  winter  in  a 
caf6  ill  Paris.  (In  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional 
guard  of  Louis  XVI.  he  became  a  member  of  that  body 
of  troops,  anil  was  afterwards  transferred  to  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  lie  proved  a  brilliant  soldier  in  the  field  ;  was 
aide-decamp  to  Napoleon  in  1795;  accompanied  him  to 
F.gypt  in  17HS:  was  made  general  of  division  in  1799; 
married  in  I  Mill  a  sister  of  the  First  Consul,  Caroline,  and 
was  made  marshal  of  France,  imperial  prince,  and  grand 
admiral  in  1804.  In  most  of  Napoleon's  great  battle's. 
Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland,  he  took  a  distinguished 
part,  and  the  emperor  loaded  him  with  honors.  In  1805 
he  was  made  grand  duke  of  Berg,  and  in  ISOS  king  of 
Naples  under  the  name  of  Joachim  I.  \apoleon.  But 
misunderstandings  soon  arose.  Murat  wished  to  govern 
his  kingdom  independently  of  France,  and  every  attempt 
in  this  direction  Napoleon  frustrated  with  indignation. 
After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Murat  hastened  to  Italy  and 
opened  negotiations  with  England  and  Austria,  which 
powers  guarantied  him,  by  a  treaty  on  Jan.  11,  1814,  the 
possession  of  his  throne  on  the  condition  of  his  joining  the 
allies  against  Napoleon.  He  marched  against  Prince  Eu- 
ene, viceroy  of  Italy,  but  when  he  heard  that  the  Bour- 
ons insisted  violently  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  on  his 
expulsion,  he  stopped,  and  when  Napoleon  returned  from 
Elba  he  at  once  declared  war  against  Austria  (Mar.  31, 
1815).  Defeated  Apr.  12  at  Ferrara,  and  May  2  at  To- 
lentino,  he  fled  to  France,  where,  however,  Napoleon  re- 
fused to  receive  him.  He  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Toulon, 
but  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  compelled  to  leave 
France.  With  a  few  adherents  he  made  a  fantastic  attempt 
at  invading  Naples,  but  failed  utterly,  was  caught  near 
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Pizzo,  brought  to  the  castle,  tried  before  a  court-martial, 
and  shot  Oct.  13,  1815. 

Murato'ri  (Lrnovico  ANTONIO),  b.  at  Vignola,  in  the 
duchy  of  Modena,  Oct.  21,  1672;  studied  theology  and 
history  at  the  University  of  Modena;  took  holy  orders; 
became  keeper  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  in  lf>94, 
and  of  the  D'Este  Library  and  the  ducal  archives  at  .Mo- 
dena in  1700,  and  d.  Jan.  23,  1750.  His  contributions  to 
the  history  of  Italy  are  very  valuable  :  Kerum  Jtaliranim 
Xi-rljitore*  (25  vols..  Milan.  1723-51).  Antiquitates  Ita/iae 
Medii  sEvi  (6  vols.,  1738-42),  Aniiali  d'ltalia  (12  vols., 
1744-49). 

Mur'chison  (Sir  RODERICK  IMPEY),  BART.,  K.  C.  B., 
F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Tarradale,  Ross,  Scotland, 
Feb.  19, 1792  ;  studied  at  the  military  college,  Marlow,  and 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  :  was  an  officer  in  the  army 
1807-15,  serving  in  the  Peninsula  and  Sicily;  was  the  as- 
sociate of  Davy  ;  became  in  1S25  a  fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  in  1826  F.  R.  S. ;  aided  Sedgwick  and  Lyell 
in  British  and  continental  geological  studies ;  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  tho  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  often 
j  its  president;  travelled  extensively  in  Russia,  Scandium  \  ia, 
etc. ;  was  knighted  1X46,  made  K.  C.  B.  1863,  baronet  isilii ; 
became  in  1855  director-general  of  the  geological  survey  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  d.  at  London  Oct.  22,  1871.  Among 
his  leading  works  are  the  ^i/iin'aii  System  (1838),  enlarged 

to    Sihirln  (1854),  (ifii/iii/y  i>/'  Itiiiiia    mill   the   t/Va/ (1845), 

ffwlogieal  Atlas  of  Eni-upe  (185(1),  besides  numerous  elab- 
orate and  valuable  monographs,  maps,  and  scientific  papers. 
He  was  the  recipient  of  numerous  honors  and  distinctions, 
British  and  foreign.  (Sec  Mmi'iir  <>/' ,ViY  A'..r/*  r/V/,-  Min-rki- 
ion,  by  Archibald  Geikie,  LL.D.,  London,  2  vols.,  1874.) 

Murchiso'nia,  a  genus  of  gasteropod  shells  occurring 
fossil  in  rocks  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the  St.  Cassian 
beds  of  the  Trias.  These  shells  are  placed  with  the  Hal- 
iotida?,  or  ear-shells,  possessing,  like  Pleiirotomaria,  a  deep 
notch  or  fissure  in  the  outer  lip.  E.  C.  II.  DAY. 

Mur'cia,  province  of  Spain,  part  of  the  old  province 

of  the  same  name,  which  in  1  *'•'>:}  was  divided  into  the 
present  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Albacete.  Area,  3360 
square  miles.  Pup.  |:'.!),IM)7.  The  surface  is  mountainous, 
forming  elevated  plateaus  and  large,  deep  valleys.  Where 
water  is  abundant  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing 
wine,  oil,  silk,  hemp,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits,  but  in  places 
where  water  is  deficient  the  country  is  nearly  a  desert. 
Mineral  springs  abound;  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  salt  are 
found. 

.llurcia,  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
game  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Segura.  It  is  irrcgu- 
larh  built,  but  its  streets  arc  clean  and  its  houses  substan- 
tial, often  elegant.  Its  cathedral  has  an  immensely  high 
tower,  from  the  top  of  which  a  most  magnificent  view  can 
be  had  of  the  surrounding  valley,  the  hucrtu,  the  river 
which  waters  it.  and  the  lofty  though  naked  mountains 
which  enclose  it.  Murcia  has  manufactures  of  silk,  linen, 
mats,  cordage,  saltpetre,  ami  powder,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  products  of  its  immensely  fertile  hucrta. 
Pop.  2(1,888. 

Mur'der  [Lat.  munlnim].  By  the  common  law,  which 
prevails  in  this  country  except  so  far  as  superseded  or  mod- 
ified by  statute,  there  was  only  one  degree  or  grade  of  this 
crime.  The  definition  given  by  Lord  Coke  is  universally 
accepted  as  aecurate — namely  :  "  When  a  person  of  sound 
memory  and  discretion  unlawfully  killcth  any  reasonable 
creature  in  being  and  under  the  king's  peace,  with  malice 
aforethought,  either  express  or  implied."  By  examining 
tho  separate  elements  of  this  definition  the  various  requi- 
sites of  the  crime  will  fully  appear.  It  must  be  committed 
by  a  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion,  which  ex- 
'•hnles  idiots,  lunatics,  and  very  young  children.  The  kill- 
ing must  be  unlawful:  that  is,  neither  excusable  nor  justi- 
fiable. The  person  killed  must  be  a  reasonable  creature  in 
being;  the  killing  an  unborn  child  was  therefore  not  cm- 
braced  within  the  common-law  offence,  and  in  order  that 
infanticide  might  be  murder  a  living  child  should  be  fully 
born.  *'  Under  the  king's  peace"  simply  refers  to  a  state 
(.I1  war,  ami  prevents  the  killing  of  an  alien  enemy  engaged 
in  at-tual  hostilities  from  being  regarded  as  murder.  By 
far  the  most  important  element  of  the  crime  is  the  final 
one  :  the  killing  must  be  with  malice  aforethought,  express 
or  implied.  In  its  technical  legal  sense  the  term  mali'-'  is 
used  to  describe  any  wrongful  act  done  intentionally,  with- 
out just  cause  or  excuse.  (See  MALICE.)  The  gist  of  this 
signification  is  the  wrongful  intention.  The  division  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  definition  of  express  and  implied 
malice  refers  not  to  two  different  species  of  the  malice 
itself,  but  to  the  modes  of  proving  its  existence  as  a  fact  in 
any  given  case.  The  term  "express"  is  appropriate  to 
i  those  cases  in  which  the  wrongful  intention  is  inferred  as 
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an  ordinary  deduction  of  fact — that  is,  through  processes 
of  reasoning  unaided  by  any  legal  presumptions — from  the 
evidence  which  is  given  fur  the  very  purpose  of  establish- 
ing it-  existence,  such  as  lying  in  wait,  former  threats,  old 
grudges,  careful  preparations,  and  the  like.  This  evidence 
need  nut  be  direct;  it  may  be  entirely  circumstantial,  and 
vet  if  the  existence  of  the  wrongful  intention  is  deduced 
from  the  probative  facts  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  ratio- 
cination, the  malice  is  express.  The  existence  of  the  wrong- 
ful intention  is  also  inferred  as  a  necessary  conclusion — 
that  is,  »s  a  legal  presumption — from  certain  facts,  BO  that 
if  these  facts  are  proved  the  intention  follows  as  an  inev- 
itable consequence,  and  remains  such  unless  the  defendant 
overcomes  and  removes  it  by  counter-evidence.  In  such 
instances  the  malice  is  said  to  be  '*  implied."  As  an  illus- 
tration: ut  the  common  law  the  wrongful  intention  which 
constitutes  munler  was  presumed  from  the  mere  fact  of 
killing,  so  that  when  the  prosecution  had  established  that 
fact,  the  defendant  was  obliged  to  remove  the  inference  of 
his  guilt  by  evidence  showing  the  absence  of  a  wrongful 
intent.  The  clause  of  the  definition,  "  with  malice  afore- 
thought, express  or  implied,"  as  thus  explained,  was  very 
comprehensive,  and  included  many  instances  of  homicide 
which  have  been  reduced  to  crimes  of  a  lower  grade  by 
modern  legislation.  Wherever  there  was  a  preconceived 
design  to  kill  the  very  person  whose  life  was  taken,  and 
the  act  was  not  excusable  nor  justifiable,  this  was  plainly 
murder.  Fn  addition  to  this  common  case,  if  a  person 
should  wilfully  kill  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  him  to  be 
an  enemy  to  mankind  in  general — as,  for  example,  if  he 
should  deliberately  fire  a  loaded  gun  into  a  crowd  and  kill 
an  individual — the  act  would  bo  murder,  although  there 
was  no  design  to  take  the  life  of  that  particular  one.  Also, 
if  while  engaged  in  the  commission  of,  or  in  the  attempt 
to  commit,  a  felony,  the  wrongdoer  should  undesignedlv 
kill  a  person,  the  homicide  was  murder;  but  if  the  accom- 
panying act,  although  unlawful,  was  not  a  felony,  the  un- 
intentional slaying  would  only  be  manslaughter.  It  was  a 
general  doctrine  of  the  common  law  that  if  the  killing  was 
dune  under  great  and  immediate  provocation,  upon  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  while  the  passions  were  inflamed,  the 
crime  was  reduced  to  manslaughter ;  but  no  matter  how 
great  the  antecedent  provocation,  if  an  interval  had  elapsed 
sufficient  for  the  passions  to  cool  and  the  reason  to  return, 
the  homicide  would  then  be  murder.  The  foregoing  gen- 
eral description  and  examples  sufficiently  indicate  the  se- 
verity of  the  common  law  and  the  nature  of  the  particular 
cases  embraced  within  the  offence.  The  radical  vice  of  this 
ancient  law  was  that  it  included  in  the  same  grade,  and 
made  liable  to  the  same  punishment,  offences  that  were 
really  of  very  different  degrees  of  culpability.  In  most  if 
not  in  all  of  the  States  of  this  country  the  whole  subject 
of  homicide  is  now  regulated  by  statute.  The  theory  of 
the  legislation  which  prevails  most  widely  throughout  the 
U.  S.  is  the  following:  The  common-law  notions  are  not 
abrogated,  but  are  taken  as  a  foundation.  The  various 
cases  which  fell  within  the  common-law  definition  of  mur- 
der arc  classified,  and  are  separated  into  two  degrees, 
those  in  the  first  degree  being  punishable  with  death,  and 
those  in  the  second  by  imprisonment  for  life.  Most  of 
the  statutes  contain  both  a  general  definition  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  murders  embraced  within  the  first  degree, 
and  also  an  enumeration  of  certain  particular  instances 
of  homicide  belonging  to  the  same  class.  This  general 
de-eription  is  a  substitute  for  the  common-law  requisite  of 
"malice  aforethought,  express  or  implied;"  while  the  spe- 
cial enumeration  takes  the  place  of  the  common-law  doe- 
trine,  which  declares  that  unintentional  killing  done  by  a 
person  while  engaged  in  the  commission  of,  or  the  attempt 
to  commit,  a,  felony  is  murder.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  this  general  description  as  found  in  most  of  the  statutes 
is  the  requirement  of  deliberate,  premeditated  intention  to 
kill.  The  following  is  the  statutory  language  employed  in 
several  of  the  States  :  "  with  express  malice  aforethought" 
(Maine);  "deliberate  and  premeditated  killing"  (New 
Hampshire):  "committed  with  deliberately  premeditated 
malice  aforethought "  (Massachusetts) ;  "  wilful,  deliberate, 
and  premeditated  killing"  (Alabama,  Connecticut,  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia);  "wilful,  delib- 
erate, malicious,  and  premeditated  killing"  (Tennessee); 
"purposely,  and  of  deliberate  and  premeditated  malice" 
(Ohio).  In  the  enumeration  of  special  cases  there  is  more 
diversity.  The  most  common  form  includes  murders  done 
"  by  means  of  poison,  or  by  lying  in  wait,"  or  "  in  the 
perpetration  of,  or  attempt  to  perpetrate,  any  arson,  rape, 
robbery,  or  burglary  "  (Alabama,  Connecticut,  Michigan, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  with  a 
slight  variation  in  New  Hampshire  and  Virginia).  Another 
form  is,  "  in  perpetrating,  or  attempting  to  perpetrate,  any 
crime  punishable  with  death  or  imprisonment  for  life" 
(Maine,  Massachusetts).  All  common-law  murders  not  in- 


cluded within  these  descriptions  are  declared  to  be  of  the 
second  degree.  The  latest  legislation  in  New  York  (Is;:)) 
separates  murders  of  the  first  degree  into  three  classes: 
(1)  "  when  perpetrated  from  a  deliberate  and  premeditated 
design  to  effect  the  death  of  the  person  killed  or  of  any 
other  person  ;"  (2)  "  when  perpetrated  by  an  act  eminently 
dangerous  to  others  and  evincing  a  depraved  mind,  re- 
gardless of  human  life,  although  without  any  premeditated 
design  to  effect  the  death  of  any  particular  individual;" 
(3)  "when  perpetrated  without  any  design  to  effect  death 
by  a  person  engaged  in  the  commission  of  any  felony." 
When  the  wrongful  homicide  is  " perpetrated  intention- 
ally, but  without  deliberation  and  premeditation,"  it  is  de- 
clared to  be  murder  in  the  second  degree.  Notwithstanding 
the  requirement  of  deliberation  as  well  as  premeditation, 
the  courts  have  held  almost  unanimously  that  the  intent 
to  kill  may  be  formed  at  the  very  instant  of  the  killing, 
and  the  offence,  nevertheless,  will  be  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  although  a  different  construction  is  given  to  the 
statutes  in  one  or  two  States.  JOHN  NORTON  POMKUHV. 

Mur'doch  (JAMES  Knw.uin),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Jan.  25,  1S11  :  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage 
in  1829;  obtained  popularity  as  an  actor  both  in  America 
and  England,  and  a  still  wider  reputation  as  an  elocutionist. 
He  published  Orthophony,  or  Culture  of  tlte  Voice  (1845), 
aided  by  William  Russell;  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Ilous- 
seau  during  the  civil  war,  devoting  himself  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  gave  successful  popular  read- 
ings throughout  the  country  in  aid  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. 

JHur'dock  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Westbrook,  Conn..  Feb. 
16, 1776  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1797  ;  studied  theology 
under  Dr.  Dwight;  was  Congregational  minister  at  Prince- 
ton, Mass.,  1802-15;  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the 
University  of  Vermont  1815-19,  and  of  sacred  rhetoric  and 
ecclesiastical  history  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
1SI9-2H.  In  1829  ho  removed  to  New  Haven,  where  ho 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literature,  publishing, 
among  other  works,  translations  of  Mosheim's  J&cclesinati- 
<W  History  (3  vols.,  1832)  and  Commentaries  (2  vols.,  1852), 
and  of  the  Peshito-Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament 
(1842),  and  a  volume  of  original  Sketches  of  Modern  I'lii- 
lonophy  (1842).  Dr.  Murdock  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  religious  quarterlies,  and  was  a  ripe  philological 
scholar.  D.  Columbus,  Miss.,  Aug.  10,  1856.  (See  bio- 
graphical notice  in  Jiriff  Memoirs  of  tJie  Class  of  1797  at 
Yale  College  (1848),  by  Thomas  Day  and  James  Murdock.) 
Mure  (Col.  WILLIAM)  OF  CALDWKLL,  b.  at  Caldwell, 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  July  9,  1799 ;  was  educated  at  West- 
minster School  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
subsequently  studied  several  years  in  Germany,  where  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  ripe  classical  knowledge.  He  wrote 
articles  for  the  Edinbnrtjli  Review  upon  the  literature  of 
modern  languages,  which  were  characterized  as  brilliant 
by  Moore  and  Jeffrey ;  published  Brief  Remarks  on  the 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties  (1829),  A  Dissertation 
u/inii  tlic  Calendar  of  the  Zodiac  of  Ancient  Egypt  (1832)  : 
travelled  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands  in  1838,  pub- 
lishing the  Journal  of  his  tour  in  1842  ;  and  after  many 
years  of  research  issued  his  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece  (5  vols.,  1850-57), 
which  was  never  finished,  but  of  which  the  several  portions 
upon  the  epic  and  lyric  poets  and  the  historians  may  be 
regarded  as  separate  works.  He  also  edited  The  Caldwell 
Papers  (3  vols.)  for  the  Maitland  Club.  Col.  Mure  was  an 
able  literary  critic,  best  known  as  a  strenuous  defender  of 
the  unity  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  the  identity  of 
their  authorship  in  the  person  of  Homer.  He  sat  in  Par- 
liament for  Renfre\vshiro  1846-55,  and  was  lord  rector  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow  1847-48,  and  for  many  years 
colonel  of  the  Renfrewshire  militia.  D.  in  London  Apr. 
1,  1860. 

Mure'tus  (MARCUS  ANTONIUS),  b.  at  Muret  in  the  de- 
partment of  Haute  Garonne,  France.  Apr.  12,1526;  attained 
very  early  great  fame  as  an  accomplished  scholar  in  classi- 
cal literature;  went  in  1554  to  Rome,  where  he  received 
employment  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  d'Estc,  and  where 
he  began  to  lecture  publicly  on  Aristotle  in  1563  and  on  law 
in  1567;  took  holy  orders  in  1576,  and  d.  June  4,  1585. 
His  editions  of  Latin  authors,  together  with  his  lectures, 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  revival  of  classical  stud- 
ies, and  his  Variie  Lectiones  are  still  considered  valuable. 
His  collected  works  were  edited  by  C.  II.  Frotscher  (Leip- 
sie,  1834,  3  vols.  8vo). 

Mu'rex  [Lat.],  a  large  genus  of  gasteropod  mollusks 
of  the  family  Muricidse.  There  are  some  180  living  species, 
and  nearly  as  many  fossil  ones,  found  in  the  Eocene  and 
later  deposits.  The  living  species  arc  worldwide  in  distri- 
bution. M,  Lrandaritt,  trnnn(ln8,  and  others  furnished  a 
part  of  the  Tyrian  purple  dye  of  the  ancients.  The  ani- 
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mals  are  all  predatory,  and  many  of  the  shells  assume  sin- 
gular forms.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  thorny 
woodcock  or  Venus's  comb  of  collectors  (3/.  tribulng),  from 
the  Spice  Islands.  M.  rcyiux  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  tropi- 
cal America  is  most  splendidly  colored.  (See  MURICID.K.) 

Murex'ide  [Lat.  mum,  "purple"].  orPurpurate  of 
Ammonium  (NHiCjH^NsOj).  It  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  alloxantinc,  and  by  other  reactions.  It 
crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  garnet-colored 
by  transmitted  and  rich  gold-green  by  reflected  light.  In 
water  it  forms  a  splendid  purple  solution.  With  mercuric 
salts  it  produces  fine  red  and  purple  colors  on  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  and  leather,  and  with  zinc  salts  orange  and  yellow 
colors.  These  colors  are  very  bright  and  resist  the  action 
of  light;  they  are,  however,  very  sensitive  to  sulphurous 
acid,  which  rapidly  discolors  them.  Hence,  they  cannot 
be  used  in  cities  where  coal-gas  is  employed.  A  few  years 
since  murexide  was  extensively  used  for  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing.  It  was  made  from  the  uric  acid  of  guano.  One 
factory  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  turned  out  12  cwt.  weekly. 
It  was  driven  out  by  the  aniline  colors.  (See  R>-p<trt  on 
Murejcide  Dyeing,  by  E.  Kopp  (Jiejt,  ('him.  <>]>}>•  i..  79),  and 
Hofraann's  Report,  1862,  p.  118;  also  Jnhrcubericht  (1857, 
649  ;  1858,  671 ;  1859,  752),  and  Wagners  Jahresb.  for  the 
same  years.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Mur'freesboro',  post-v.  of  Hertford  co.,  N.  C.,  15 
miles  S.  E.  of  Branchvillc  It.  R.  Station.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Methodist  female  college  and  a  liaptist  female  insti- 
tute. The  Meherrin  River  is  navigable  to  this  point.  The 
town  has  an  active  trade.  Pop.  753;  of  tp.  1'JOl. 

Murfreesboro',  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Rutherford  co., 
Tenn.,  on  the  Nashville  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  11.  R., 
32  miles  S.  E.  of  Nashville,  situated  in  a  beautiful  and 
fertile  plain,  is  the  seat  of  Union  University,  founded  by 
the  Baptists  in  1841,  has  Soule  Female  College,  1  bank.  5 
churches,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  From  1817  to  1827  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  State.  (See  MUUFREESBORO',  BATTLE 
OF.)  Pop.  3502. 

Murfreesboro',  Battle  of.  On  July  13,  1862,  the 
place  was  occupied  by  a  Union  force,  which  was  surprise  1 
and  captured  by  a  Confederate  force  under  lien.  Forrest. 
Rosecrans,  who  had  assumed  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Ohio  Oct.  Ill),  1862,  had  sufficiently  reorganized  that  army, 
and  provided  supplies  at  Nashville,  to  determine  him  to 
advance  against  Bragg's  army,  which,  returning  from  its 
march  through  Kentucky  and  East  Tennessee,  was  now 
posted  about  Murfrcesboro'.  Leaving  Nashville  at  day- 
light on  Dec.  26,  1862,  in  a  heavy  rain,  by  night  of  the 
30th,  and  after  constant  skirmishing,  a  position  was  reached 
to  the  W.  of  Stone  River,  the  left  of  the  army  resting  on 
that  stream  and  extending  S.  some  3  miles,  MeCook,  with 
three  divisions,  forming  the  right,  Thomas,  with  two  di- 
visions, the  centre,  Crittenden,  with  three  divisions,  held 
the  left.  Of  Bragg's  army.  Hardee  had  the  left.  Polk  the 
centre,  and  Brcckenridge  the  right,  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
Stone  River.  Rosecrans's  plan  contemplated  an  attack  in 
force  on  the  Confederate  right,  which  was  inaugurated 
early  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  31,  but  had  not  progressed 
far  before  intelligence  arriving  of  a  furious  and  successful 
attack  upon  his  own  right,  caused  Rosecrans  to  abandon 
the  attack  with  his  left  and  hasten  forward  assistance  to 
the  right  and  centre,  which  were  being  severely  handled. 
The  Confederate  success  was  not  stayed  until  one  half  the 
ground  occupied  in  the  morning  had  been  lost,  besides  2S 
pieces  of  artillery.  Both  sides  had  suffered  severely  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  next  day  (Jan.  1,  1863)  no 
serious  fighting  occurred  between  the  two  confronting 
armies.  On  the  2d,  however,  a  furious  charge  was  made 
by  the  Confederates  in  the  afternoon,  with  temporary  suc- 
cess, but  resulting  in  their  being  driven  in  turn  with  great 
loss.  Darkness  ended  the  fight,  a  rain  setting  in,  and  next 
day  was  passed  without  any  general  engagement.  Friday 
morning  (Jan.  4)  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Confederates 
had  disappeared,  and  pursuit  was  not  deemed  advisable. 
Murfreesboro'  was  at  once  occupied  and  held.  Rosecrans, 
with  a  reported  force  of  43,400,  lost  1533  killed,  7245 
wounded,  and  some  3000  prisoners;  Bragg  reports  his 
strength  at  35,000,  and  loss  at  10,000,  of  which  9000  were 
killed  and  wounded.  This  battle  is  also  commonly  known 
as  that  of  Stone  River. 

Murfreesborough,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  Ark.,  45 
miles  W.  of  Arkadelphia. 

Mur'free's  Val'ley,  post-v.  of  Blount  co.,  Ala.  Pop. 
630. 

Mur'ger  (HENRY),  b.  at  Paris  in  Feb.,  1822;  received 
a  very  modest  education  :  was  clerk  to  a  notary  in  his 
fifteenth  year;  had  some  kind  of  employment  afterwards 
with  the  Russian  count  Tolstoy ;  engaged  finally  in  liter- 
ature and  journalism  as  a  "  Bohemian,"  which  appellation 


he  invented  ;  established  a  literary  name  in  1848  by  his 
Scenes  de  in  Vie  de  lioheitte,  sketches  partly  satirical,  partly 
pathetic,  striking  as  well  by  their  realism  as  by  their  poet- 
ical humor;  wrote  a  number  of  novels  in  the  Jtecne  dea  Deux 
J\I»udcn,  among  which  were  Adeline  Prohit,  /*«.'/*  f.atin, 
Vii'-nncea  de  Camille,  etc.;  also  a  drama  in  one  act,  Le 
Jionhommejddia,  and  a  volume  of  poems,  Lea  Nuita  d'Hiver, 
and  d.  at  Paris  Jan.  28,  1861. 

Muriatic  Acid.     Sec  HVDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

Muric'idse,  or  Muric'infe  [from  the  ancient  name 
Mures],  a  family  of  gasteropod  mollusks  of  the  order 
Pectinobranchiata  and  sub-order  Rachiglossa.  The  head 
is  small  and  truncated ;  the  tentacles  moderate ;  the  eyes 
sessile  at  the  outside  of  the  bases  of  the  tentacles ;  teeth 
of  the  lingual  ribbon  in  three  longitudinal  rows,  of  which 
the  central  (rachidian)  tooth  is  thick  and  quasi-prismatic, 
with  denticles  projecting  from  the  front  of  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  the  lateral  are  simple,  hook-like,  and  versatile; 
the  foot  is  moderate  and  entire ;  the  shell  varies  greatly  in 
the  respective  genera,  but  is  always  provided  with  a  more 
or  less  produced  anterior  canal,  and  generally  has  two  or 
more  varices  or  ridges,  indicating  former  thickened  mar- 
gins of  the  outer  lip  of  the  aperture ;  the  columclla  smooth. 
Two  sub-families  are  distinguishable  by  differences  of  the 
opereulum — Muricinaj  and  Purpurinse. 

The  Murieino},  the  typical  sub-family  of  the  Muricidae, 
have  the  opereulum  ovate  and  annular,  but  with  the  nu- 
cleus more  or  less  approximated  to  the  apex.  This  sub- 
family is  a  very  large  one,  embracing  numerous  species, 
over  250  living  ones  being  distributed  in  the  various  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  seas,  and  a  few  in  the  colder  ones. 
They  have  been  differentiated  into  numerous  genera, 
among  the  chief  of  which  are  Mures  (which  has  been  sub- 
divided into  many  genera),  Muricidett,  Ocinebra,  Jfupleu- 
rn,  7'n/jJii/n,  CJixrun,  and  Crosulpinx.  The  numerous  other 
genera  which  have  been  referred  to  this  family  have  been 
excluded  by  Drs.  Stimpson  and  Troschcl,  and  relegated  to 
the  Purpuracea,  Buccinidse,  etc.  The  most  common  forms 
upon  the  Northern  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  are  Eujttoirn 
,'.:i,,/ui,i  and  rniHii/jiins  rinereiu.  The  purple  of  the  an- 
cients was  derived  from  the  animal  of  species  of  this  fam- 
ily, especiallv  MK/-I.I-  inun'tihtu,  and,  according  to  Wilde, 
heaps  of  broken  shells  of  the  species  named,  and  caldron- 
shaped  holes  in  the  rocks  in  which  the  animals  were  treated, 
still  remain  on  the  Tyrian  shore.  TIIF.O.  GILL. 

.lliir'idsc  [from  .1/111,  gen.  Mttrit,  the  name  of  the  typ- 
ical genus],  a  large  family  of  the  rodent  order  and  simplici- 
dentato  sub-order.  The  skull  is  well  developed ;  the  in- 
fraorbital  foramen  large,  generally  pyriform  and  con- 
tracted into  a  slit  below  (which  is  typically  bounded  ex- 
ternally by  a  plate  of  bone  arising  from  the  supramaxil- 
laryt,  and  with  a  portion  for  the  masseter  muscle  as  well 
as  for  the  infraorbital  nerve  ;  the  lower  jaw  with  the  coro- 
noid  and  condyloid  processes  in  nearly  the  same  vertical 
plane  with  each  other  and  with  the  descending  ramus,  the 
last  more  or  less  twisted;  molar  teeth  generally  ij  (rarely 
f  or§)x2;  the  hind  legs  are  but  moderately  developed, 
and  flic  animals  normally  progress  by  a  running  gait  ap- 
proaching to  leaping  ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  arc  united  below; 
the  metatarsal  bones  separate  from  each  other;  a  circum  is 
present.  This  family  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  of  the 
order,  and  contains  about  300  species,  representing  about 
50  genera,  which  have  been  distributed  among  six  sub- 
families— viz.  Murinie,  to  which  the  Spalacime  and  (icorhy- 
chiine  are  adjuncts,  and  Arvicolinre,  with  which  the  Siph- 
neimu  and  Ellobiinee  are  nearly  connected. 


The  North  American  species  of  this 
family  all  belong  to  the  sub-families 
Murinas  and  Arvicolinte.  The  Mur- 
ince  are  animals,  like  the  common 
mouse  and  rat,  of  light  and  supple 
form,  quick  in  movement:  having  dark 
bright  eyes,  pointed  mobile  snout,  per- 
manent ears,  and  lengthened  limbs  and 
tail ;  the  molar  teeth  have  roots,  and 
Skulls  of  Mus  tec- tne  crowna  arc  tuberculated,  and  have 
forum.  crenate  margins  ;  the  incisors  are  com- 

pressed and  narrower  than  deep,  and 
those  of  the  lower  jaw  have  roots  which  produce  a  protu- 
berance on  the  outer  side  of  the  mandible,  at  the  inner  notch 
between  the  condylar  and  coronoid  processes.  With  these 
are  coincident  other  anatomical  characters.  To  this  sub- 
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family  belong,   according   to   Dr.   COUCP,  nineteen   U.   S. 

specie'-!  representing  the  genus  A/««.  typical  of  the  group 
Mures,  and  the  genera  A'aitnma,  Xiaiiimlnn.  Ochttodon,  and 
II,  -/„,-,, ,jf  p/».  belonging  to  the  group  of  Sigmodontes  :  the 
former  group  has  no  indigenous  American  species,  those 
found  in  North  America  having  been  introduced  from  the 
Old  World;  the  latter  is  characteristic  of  the  American 
fauna. 


of    Arvicola 


The  Arvicolinre  are  distinguished  by 
thoir  squat  and  heavy  -shape,  their  dull 
movements,  their  small  eyes,  blunt 
snout,  small  and  rudimentary  ears,  and 
comparatively  short  limbs  ;  the  molars 
are  generally  rootless,  and  always  pro- 
vided with  flat  crowns,  which  have  ser- 
rated margins;  the  incisors  are  broader  '  *u!'s 
than  deep,  and  the  roots  of  the  lower  '  '"' 
ones  lengthened  generally  into  protuberances  on  the  out- 
side of  the  mandible  at  the  inner  notch  between  the  condy- 
lar  and  descending  processes;  this  sub-family  is  chiefly 
developed  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  regions,  some  of  the 
most  northern  mammals  (Mijoden)  belonging  to  the  group. 
The  genera  are  Arcicola,  or  the  field-mice  (with  four  sub- 
genera).  Ki'nfinin/x,  Synaptomytf  Myodefj  Cunicultts,  contain- 
ing tho  lemmings,  and  Fiber,  or  the  musk-rat.  Eleven 
North  American  species  have  been  recognized  by  Dr. 
Coues.  (See  also  LEMMING,  MOLE-RAT,  MOUSE,  MUSK-RAT, 
RAT.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Mnri'llo  (BARTOLOMJ!  ESTKDAN).  b.  at  Seville,  where  he 
was  baptized  Jan.  1,  1618;  received  the  first  instruction 
in  painting  from  his.  uncle,  Juan  de  Castillo,  in  whose 
studio  he  worked  with  Pedro  de  Moya.  In  1634,  Juan  do 
Castillo  went  to  Cadiz,  and  Murillo  was  left  without  guide. 
He  was  very  busy,  however,  and  his  productions  found  a 
ready  market  in  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  In  1640, 
Pedro  de  Moya  returned  from  England,  where  he  had 
studied  under  Van  Dyck.  and  acquired  that  magical  clare- 
obscure  in  his  coloring  by  which  the  unnatural  sharpness 
of  the  outlines  is  toned  down  and  a  true  representation 
of  tho  living  form  obtained.  Murillo,  to  whom  this  method 
of  painting  was  a  new  revelation,  sat  down  immediately, 
painted  a  shipload  of  Madonnas,  martyrs,  street-boys, 
etc.  for  the  colonies,  and  with  tho  money  thus  earned  he 
started  for  Italy  in  1643.  Arrived  at  Madrid  he  met  with 
Velasquez,  who  received  him  in  his  academy,  procured 
him  admission  to  the  galleries  of  Madrid  and  the  Escu- 
rial ;  and  Murillo  settled  down  at  Madrid,  where  for  three 
years  he  studied,  copying  the  works  of  Titian,  Van  Dyek, 
Ribera,  and  Velasquez.  On  his  return  to  Seville  the  friars 
of  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  entrusted  him  with  the 
decoration  of  their  cloister,  and  tho  eleven  pictures  he 
painted  for  them  at  once  established  his  fame.  Orders 
came  in  multitudes,  and  his  name  spread  rapidly  from 
Spain,  overall  Europe.  He  produced  a  great  number  of  pic- 
tures, which  are  appreciated  still  more  in  our  days  than  in 
his  own  time  ;  founded  an  academy  at  Seville  from  which 
many  talented  pupils  issued;  and  d.  in  his  native  city 
Apr.  3,  1682,  unanimously  acknowledged  as  the  greatest 
pointer  of  his  age.  Pictures  by  him  are  found  in  all  tho 
European  galleries,  but  he  is  best  represented  in  tho  Pin- 
akothek  of  Munich,  which  contains  a  number  of  his  genre 

Eictures :  in  the  Louvre  of  Paris,  where  is  found  his  cele- 
rated  Madonna  ;  in  tho  museum  of  Madrid,  which  pos- 
-  twenty-four  excellent  pictures  by  him  ;  and  in  Se- 
ville, which  still  contains  not  only  the  greatest  number, 
but  also  tho  most  excellent,  of  his  pictures.  He  often  rep- 
resented scenes  of  real  life,  and  sometimes  he  was  very 
bold  both  in  the  choice  of  the  subject  and  in  its  treatment; 
but  the  representation  is  always  very  graceful  and  exqui- 
sitely humorous;  and  although  Murillo's  humor  is  some- 
thing unique  in  its  peculiarity,  it  seldom  fails  to  charm. 
His  most  celebrated  pictures,  however,  treat  religious  sub- 
jects, often  of  an  entirely  ideal  character,  and  the  glow 
and  purity  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  they  reveal  are 
wonderful,  and  made  still  more  impressive  in  the  repre- 
sentation by  a  coloring  which,  blooming  in  the  brightest 
tints  and  melting  away  in  the  most  delicate  shades,  seems 
the  very  medium  for  the  expression  of  such  ideas.  Never- 
theless, even  his  most  ideal  compositions  never  contradict 
his  realistic  sympathies  ;  his  Mailonua  is  not  the  heavenly 
queen,  but  the  beautiful  woman,  and  everywhere  his  power- 
ful genius  knew  how  to  unite  the  strongest  differences  into 
the  most  perfect  harmony.  CLEMENS  PETERSE.V. 
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Mu'ro  l.llra'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Potenza,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  about  40  miles  from 
Melfi.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  contains  some  good 
buildings,  with  a  small  library  and  several  charitable  in- 
stitutions. In  the  castle  of  this  town  Joanna  I.  of  Naples 
was  suffocated  in  1382  by  order  of  her  adopted  son,  Charles, 
duke  of  Durazzo.  Pop.  in  1874,  7951. 

Murom',  or  Moorom,  town  of  European  Russia, 
government  of  Vladimir,  on  the  Oka.  It  is  an  old  and 
picturesque  town,  with  largo  manufactures  of  linen  and 
sailcloth,  and  extensive  quarries  of  gypsum  and  alabaster 
in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  10,328. 

Mur'phy,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Cherokee  co.,  X.  C., 
near  the  boundary-line  between  Tennessee  and  (icorgia, 
has  1  newspaper.  4  hotels,  and  fine  stores.  Oold  and  a 
brown  hematite  iron  ore  exist.  Pop.  of  v.  175;  of  tp. 
1545.  J.  O'RoBKRTSOX,  En.  "  CIIEKOKKK  HKHAI.D." 

Murphy,  tp.  of  Ritchie  co.,  West  Va.  Pop.  1005. 
Murphy  (ARTHUR),  b.  at  Clooniquin,  Ireland,  Dee.  27, 
1727;  was  educated  at  the  Catholic  college  of  St.  Omer, 
France:  was  admitted  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1756, 
and  called  to  the  bar  1762,  but  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  was  reasonably  successful  as  a 
dramatist,  as  an  essayist,  and  as  a  political  writer.  He 
edited  several  papers  of  a  Tory  complexion,  and  received 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  bankrupts  and  a  pension  of 
£200  in  his  old  age.  He  is  now  remembered  only  for  his 
Life  of  Garriek  (1801)  and  his  translations  of  Tacilut  (4 
vols.,  1793)  and  Sal/iist  (1807),  tho  latter  completed  by  the 
poet  Moore.  D.  in  London  June  18,  1805. 

Murphy  (HKNRV  CiiunK),  b.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  3, 
1810;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1830;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1833  ;  became  city  attorney  of  Brooklyn,  mayor 
1842,  member  of  Congress  I8|:',-I1),  member  of  the  State 
constitutional  convention  1846,  minister  to  Holland  1857, 
subsequently  a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture; published  translations  of  Do  Vries's  Voyages  from 
Holland  1632-44-  Hroad  Adrice  to  the  United  Netherlaud 
Prnrinces,  The  Anthology  of  New  Netherland,  or  Transla- 
tions from  the  Early  Dutch  Poets  of  New  York,  with  Me- 
moirs (1865),  and  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  New  York  in 
\  1679-80  (1868).  He  has  written  much  in  the  American 
Quarterly  lievieir,  the  Historical  Magazine,  and  elsewhere 
upon  the  early  Dutch  history  of  New  York. 

Murphy  (Jons),  b.  in  South  Carolina  1786;  graduated 
at  South  Carolina  College  1808;  removed  in  1817  to  Ala- 
bama ;  was  governor  of  Alabama  1825-29  ;  M.  C.  1833-35. 
D.  in  Clark  co.,  Ala.,  Sept.  21,  1841. 

Murphy's,  post-r.  of  Calaveras  eo.,  Cal.,  14  miles 
S.  E.  of  San  Andreas.  Near  by  are  the  Big  Trees  of  Ca- 
laveras. 

Mur'physborough,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Jackson 
CO.,  111.,  on  the  Big  Muddy  River  and  on  the  Grand  Tower 
and  Carbondale  R.  R.,  6  miles  W.  of  Carbondalo  and  15 
miles  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River,  has  a  local  trade  and  2 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  3464. 

Mur'physburg,  post-v.  of  Jasper  co.,  Mo.,  21  miles 
from  Carthage. 

Mur'rah  (PENDLETON),  b.  in  Alabama;  graduated  at 
Brown  University  1848;  was  governor  of  Texas  1863-65; 
d.  at  Monterey,  Mex.,  Sept.  2,1,  1865. 

Mnr'rain,  a  name  popularly  given  to  epizootic  diseases, 
especially  those  which  affect  domestic  animals.  The  term 
is  such  a  loose  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  employ  it  except 
in  tho  most  general  way.  It  does  not  now  designate  any 
one  specific  disease. 
Murray,  a  river  of  AUSTRALIA  (which  see). 

Mur'ray,  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  N.  by  Tennessee. 
Area,  400  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  and  contains 
much  fine  scenery  and  considerable  mineral  wealth.  Much 
of  the  soil  is  fertile  and  adapted  to  corn  and  wheat  culture. 
Cap.  Spring  Place.  Pop.  6500. 

Murray,  county  in  the  S.  W.  of  Minnesota.  Area,  720 
square  miles.  It  is  a  fine  prairie-region,  with  many  lakes, 
and  is  adapted  to  grain-culture.  Pop.  209. 

Murray,  tp.  of  Alameda  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  2400. 

Murray,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Callaway  co.,  Ky.,  42  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Paducah.  Pop.  179. 

Murray,  post-tn.  of  Orleans  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  New 
York  Central  R.  R.,  Rochester  and  Suspension  Bridge 
division,  50  miles  E.  of  Suspension  Bridge.  It  contains 
several  small  villages.  Pop.  2522. 

Murray  (Com.  ALEXANDER),  b.  at  Chestertown,  Md., 
in  1755;  in  early  life  a  sailor,  was  commissioned  a  lieu- 
tenant in  tho  Revolutionary  navy  1776,  but  having  no 
vessel,  served  in  the  1st  Maryland  regiment  in  the  cam- 
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paign  of  White  Plains  and  Flatbush,  receiving  promotion 
to  a  captaincy.  At  the  close  of  1777  he  was  given  command 
of  a  privateer,  in  which  he  was  captured  by  a  British 
squadron ;  was  exchanged  :  volunteered  as  a  lieutenant  on 
board  the  frigate  Trumbull,  and  was  again  taken  prisoner 
by  British  vessels  after  a  sanguinary  engagement  off  the 
Capes  of  Delaware,  on  which  occasion  he  was  severely 
wounded.  This  experience  did  not  prevent  him  from 
airnin  taking  service  in  the  Alliance  frigate,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  he  had  participated  in  thirteen  engage- 
ments in  the  army  or  navy.  On  the  organization  of  the 
American  navy  in  1798.  Murray  was  commissioned  as  cap- 
tain :  served  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  he  fought  a  flotilla  of  seventeen  Tripolitan  gun- 
boats; was  appointed  in  his  old  age  to  the  command  of 
the  Philadelphia  navy-yard,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  Oct.  6,  1821,  at  which  period  he  was  the  senior  offi- 
cer of  the  navy. 

Murray  (ALEXANDER).  D.  D..  b.  at  Dunkitterick,  Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, Scotland.  Oct.  22.  1775.  was  the  son  of  a 
shepherd,  and  displayed  from  childhood  such  extraordi- 
nary proficiency  in  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  so 
great  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
several  clergymen,  by  whom  hp  was  enabled  to  enter  the 
I  niversity  of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  nineteen.     lie  took  ! 
orders  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and   after  serving  in  ' 
scxcral  parishes  was  elected  in  1812  professor  of  Oriental 
literature  at  the  1'niversiry  of  Edinburgh.     His  remark- 
able knowledge  of  Semitic  languages  procured  from  the  ] 
widow  of  James  Bruce  a  commission  to  classify  the  cxten- 
si\e  collection  of  manuscripts  formed  by  that  celebrated 
traveller,  and  also  t:>  br.ing  out  a  second  thoroughly  re-  j 
vised   and   annotated    edition   of  his   Trarcli  in  Abyssinia,   \ 
which  appeared  in  1807  {7  vols.),  accompanied  by  a  Life  ' 
of  the  author.     In  1811,  Dr.  Murray  was  called  upon  to  ! 
translate  a  letter  from  the  king  of  Abyssinia  to  the  Eng- 
lish government,  being  probably  the  only  British  scholar 
at  that  time  acquainted  with  the  <lee/.  ur  uld  literary  Ethi- 
opie  language.      In  1812  he  published  Outline*   uf  Oriental 
»}<>•>  htH'liiiij  ifif  <i  rninimttirul  /'riucipfes  of  tilt 
Ilcbrfu'.  SifrliK'.  ''  ••,<(ii'/  .1  liif*x<niun  Lttnijuaaes, 

a  manual  intended  for  the  use  of  his  students.    D.  at  Edin-  j 
burgh  Apr.  15,  1813.     He  left  in  MS.  a  History  of  the  En- 
y"l"-'tn   l.iiii'iii<i<i>'i,  <>r  Researches  into  the  Aflnitif*  of  the  > 
Trtitotiir.  Hi -,-/,•,  C>'ltn\  \«7<rrn;nV.  nn<t  Ii\iti<in  A"<lfto/l*.  pub-    ' 

lished  at  Edinburgh  in  1823  (2  vols.).  a  work  of  vast  learn 
ing,  but  rendered  useless  by  the  foundation  of  the  new  school 
of  comparative  philology, 

Murray  (ALKXAXOKK).  V.  S.  X..  b.  Jan.  2,  1815,  in 
Pennsylvania ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Aug. 
22,  1835;  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1SI1.  a  lieu 
tenant  in  1st?,  a  commander  in  1862,  a  captain  in  1866,  a 
commodore  in  1S7I  :  served  on  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico 
during  our  war  with  that  country,  and  participated  in  the 
capture  of  Alvarado,  Tampico,  Toba-c  i.  Tuspan,  and  Vera 
Cruz:  was  engaged  in  nearly  all  the  brilliant  operation-! 
of  the  navy  in  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina  in  l-<62,  and 
was  highly  distinguished  for  "coolness  and  coin 

T  '\IIAI.L  A.  PARKKR. 

Murray  (Sir  C.KOIH:K\  K.  B..  F.  R.  S..  D.  C.  L..  b.  in 
Perthshire  Feb.  6,  1772:  entered  the  array  1789;  • 
with  great  merit  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon;  was  gov- 
ernor of  Canada  1813-15  ;  was  prominent  in  public  lite  in 
Kngland,  holding  positions  of  distinction;  became  a  full 
general  in  the  army  isu  ;  d.  at  London  July  28,  1810.  lie 
edited  the  Marllmrnuyh  1>< n/iatches  (3  rols.,  1845). 

Murray  (Hron),  b.  at  North  Berwick,  Scotland,  in 
1779:  became  at  an  early  age  a  clerk  in  the  excise-office 
at  Edinburgh,  and  devoted  his  leisure  to  literature,  espe- 
cially to  geography.  He  edited  the  .s'cof'o  Maiia:iue,  con- 
tributed to  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer  and  the  Transactions 
of  the  learned  societies,  and  wrote  for  the  Edinburgh  Cab- 
inet Library  7  volumes  of  Hittory  of  Discoveries  anil  Trnr- 
clt— namely.  Africa  (2  vols..  IM7\  1  M.I  (3  vols.,  1820), 
and  A'ortk  America.  (2  vols.,  1829).  and  10  volumes  of  de- 
scriptive geography — namely,  British  fndia  (3  vols.).  Ckiua 
(3  vols.),  U.  S.of  America  (3  vols.).  and  Murco  PMs  7Y.<- ./» 
(1  vol.,  1839).  His  principal  work  was  the  EnniclnpieJia 
of  (,'cmjraphy  (1834).  D.  at  London  Mar.  4,  1846. 

Murray,  or  Moray  (JAMES  Stuart).  EARL  OP,  known 
in  Scotch  history  as  the  "  good  regent,"  b.  about  1533,  was 
a  natural  son  of  James  V.  by  Lady  Margaret  Erskine,  who 
afterwards  married  Sir  Robert  Douglas  of  Lochleven ;  was 
made  by  his  father  commendator  of  the  priory  of  St.  An- 
drew's in  l,"i:!8.  and  subsequently  acquired  the  priory  of 
Pittcnwcem  and  that  of  Macon  in  France,  with  a  dispen- 
sation to  hold  three  benefices,  and  took  in  1544  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  Pope  Paul  III.  In  1547  he  accompanied  his  half- 
sNtcr  Mary  (afterwards  the  celebrated  "queen  of  Scots") 
to  France,  and  in  the  following  year  repelled  a.  descent 


upon  the  island  of  St.  Monan,  on  the  coast  of  Fifoshiro, 
made  by  Lord  Clinton,  and  drove  the  invaders  back  to 
their  ships.  In  1556  he  joined  the  Scottish  Reformers,  and 
almost  immediately  assumed  the  political  leadership  of  the 
Protestant  party.  He  was  one  of  the  Scottish  commission- 
ers to  witness  Mary's  marriage  to  the  dauphin  of  Franco 
(155S):  was  appointed  member  of  the  council  for  civil 
affairs  Dec.,  1559,  and  ono  of  the  lords  of  the  Articles  June, 
1560;  was  sent  as  envoy  to  France  Apr..  1561,  to  invite 
bis  sister  Mary  to  return  to  Scotland  as  queen,  and  on  her 
arrival  in  August  became  her  prime  minister  and  chief 
adviser,  protecting  the  Protestants  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  religious  privileges,  while  he  insisted  upon  the  queen's 
right  to  worship  according  to  her  Catholic  antecedents.  In 
Feb.,  1562,  he  was  created  earl  of  Mar,  and  soon  afterward 
married  Lady  Agnes  Keith,  daughter  of  the  earl  marischal. 
but  in  the  same  year  resigned  the  title  of  Mar  in  favor  of 
his  uncle,  Lord  Erskine,  who  claimed  it  by  right,  and  re- 
ceived in  its  stead  the  earldom  of  Murray;  defeated  the 
rebel  earl  of  Huntly  at  Corrichic,  and  governed  Scotland 
with  prudence,  though  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Knox 
and  the  extreme  Protestants  by  his  studied  neutralitv  in 
the  religious  conflict  then  beginning.  In  15G5  he  lo-t 
power  by  opposing  Mary's  marriage  with  Darnley.  which 
betook  up  arms  to  prevent,  but  was  defeated  and  forced 
to  escape  into  England.  He  was  recalled  the  following 
year,  and  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  March,  the  day  after 
the  assassination  of  Rizzio,  to  which  ho  was  supposed  to 
have  been  accessory,  as  also  to  the  murder  of  Darnley  in 
the  following  year,  though  his  complicity  in  the  latter 
crime  is  much  less  certain.  He  left  Edinburgh  the  day 
before  that  event,  and  proceeded  to  France.  a\*,\  visiting 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  England;  returned  to  Scotland  in  July; 
found  Mary  after  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  a  prisoner 
in  Lochleven  Castle,  where  he  visited  her  and  induced  her 
to  abdicate.  July  22.  He  was  proclaimed  regent  Aug.  22; 
maintained  himself  by  arms  against  his  sister  after  her 
escape,  defeated  her  forces  at  l.angside  May  13,  1508,  and 
firmly  established  bis  authority;  attended  the  same  year 
at  the  trial  of  Mary  at  York  for  the  murder  of  Darnley  ; 
gave  Ins  testimony  against  her.  and  produced  as  evidence 
the  famous  "casket  letters."  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
ever  since  been  so  warmly  debated.  Murray  returned  to 
his  government,  which  he  administered  with  skill,  vigor, 
and  success  until  he  was  a<-asMn:itcd  in  the  streets  of  Lin- 
lithgow  by  a  bullet  fired  from  a  window  hv  .lames  Hamil- 
ton of  Bothwellhaugh,  Jan.  23.  1..7U.  PORTER  C.  Bi.iss. 

Murray  (Jons),  b.  at  Alton.  Hants.  England.  Dec.  10, 
1741;  removed  in  youth  to  Cork;  became  an  ocea>ional 
preacher  among  the  Wesleynns:  adopted  I'niversalist 
opinions  in  Kngland  somewhat  later;  came  in  1770  to 
America,  and  travelled  extensively,  preaching  his  new 
doctrine,  and  was  from  time  to  time  subjected  to  violence; 
held  l'uiversalistpa>toiate>  in  (ilouccsier.  Oxford,  and  Bos- 
ton. Mass.:  was  for  a  time  chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary 
army:  published  several  volume",  including  an  Aiitubiag. 
riifiliit  .•  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  American  rniversalism. 
(Sec  i  \n  rusAi.isrs.)  D.  at  Boston.  Mass..  Sept.  3.  1815. 

Murray  (.Tons*,  I".  S.  A.,  b.  in  London  Nov.  2~ .  177S, 
son  of  a  Scotchman  named  John  McMurray  (b.  in  Edin- 
burgh 1745;  d.  in  London  Nov.  16,  1793),  who  founded  a 
rous  bookselling  shop  in  London.  Succeeding  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  his  father's  business,  young  Murray 
ultimately  became  the  friend  and  liberal  patron  of  a  famous 
circle  of  literary  men.  most  of  whose  works  he  published. 
Among  them  were  Byron,  Moore.  Campbell,  Crabbc.  Irving, 
and  Clifford,  the  bitter  of  whom  edited  for  many  years  Mur- 
ray's Qit<trt,rly  A',  r/-  /r,  founded  in  1S09  as  a  Tory  organ 
in  opposition  to  the  Kdin^m  •///  /.'•  ri-~'r.  In  1S1L>,  Murray 
removed  his  business  from  Fleet  street  to  Albemarlc  street, 
where  it  still  remains.  D.  at  London  June  27.  1S4I!. — His 
son,  bearing  the  same  name.  b.  in  1808  and  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  since  conducted  the  business, 
maintaining  the  high  reputation  of  the  house.  He  has 
edited  an  excellent  series  entitled  the  Home,  ami  C»f">'/'il 
Lil-rnn/,  personallv  superintended  the  preparation  of  tho 
well-known  Miirnii/'n  Ua»dtookt  <>f  Tninl.  and  has  brought 
out,  among  others,  the  works  of  Hallam,  (Irote.  Milman, 
Lavard,  Wilkinson,  Rawlinson,  William  Smith,  Lyell, 
Murchison.  Livingstone,  and  Darwin.  In  1869  he  estab- 
lished the  Ai-inl,,n<i.  the  mor-t  scholarly  literary  and  crit- 
ical ueekly  paper  ever  published  in  England. 

Murray  (LiNni.Evl.  b.  in  1745  at  Swatara.  near  Lan- 
caster, Pa. ;  removed  in  1753  to  New  York  with  bis  father, 
a  Quaker  merchant:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  177t>:  be- 
came a  successful  merchant  of  New  York,  and  in  1784  re- 
tired from  business :  settled  at  Holdgatc,  near  York.  Eng- 
land, and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits:  best  known 
by  his  /•"m//f"«/i  fii-uiiiiiHir  ( 1795),  which  was  for  many  years 
regarded  as  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  and -had  a 
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prodigious  currency,  particularly  in  Great  Britain  ;  pub- 
lished also  an  Kuijlith  Itrailrr,  a  opclling  book,  and  other 
educational  works,  an  Aiii<:l<i'i</rn/,/ii/.  and  some  religious 
works,  which  were  popular.  D.  at  Holdgatc  Feb.  10,  1826. 
Murray  (  NICHOLAS;,  I).  !>.,  b.  at  Ballynasloe,  Ireland, 
Dec.  25,  1803;  came  in  1818  to  the  U.  S.,  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  Harper  &,  Bros,  to  learn  printing;  graduated  at 
Williams  College  1826;  studied  theology  without  graduating 
at  Princeton;  assumed  a  Presbyterian  pastorate  at  Wilkes- 
burre,  I'a.  ;  pastor  of  the  First  church,  Klizabcthtown.  N.  J., 
''il.  His"  Kirwan"  letters  to  Archbishop  Hughes  gave 
him  fame  as  a  polemic.  Also  author  of  an  historical  work  re- 
garding Elizabethtown,  N.  J.  (1844),  a  volume  of  Kiiropcnn 
sketches,  liomuniim  at  Home  (1852),  I'ai-i»h  and  othrr  !'cn- 
eiUiitm  (ISM),  //"/</"/  //<»«<•(  is:,!)),  and  other  works.  I'. 
at  EUzabethtown,  N.  J.,  Feb.  4,  1861. 
Murray  (WILLIAM).  See  MANSFIELD,  EARL  or. 
Murray  (WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON),  b.  at  (iuilford, 
Conn.,  Apr.  2fi,  1810:  graduated  at  Yalo  in  1862;  held 
p  i  t  .rates  in  Connecticut,  and  in  1868  became  minister  of 
the  Park  street  Congregational  church,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  at- 
tained a  wide  popularity  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer;  au- 
thor of  C'tiitip  Life  in  the  Adirontltir,  Mountain*  (1868), 
.V.<»iV-//a«  Sermont  (1870),  The  Perfect  Hone  (1873),  etc. 
Murray  (WILLIAM  VANS),  b.  in  Maryland  in  1762;  re- 
ceived a  classical  education;  went  to  London  after  the 
peace  of  1783,  and  studied  law  in  the  Temple  for  three 
years  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Maryland  legislature 
on  his  return,  and  sat  in  Congress  1791-97;  took  a  very 
rominent  part  in  the  infant  legislation  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
ad  few  superiors  either  in  erudition,  eloquence,  wit,  judg- 
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ment,  or  skill  in  debate.  He  was  appointed  by  Washing- 
ton minister  to  the  Netherlands  1797,  and  by  Pres.  Adams 
envoy  to  France  1799.  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  Gov.  William 
I!.  Davie  were  afterwards  associated  with  him  as  plenipo- 
tentiaries in  France,  but  the  convention  signed  at  Paris 
Sc|»t.  30,  1800,  which  put  an  end  to  the  serious  difficulties 
between  the  U.  S.  and  France,  was  mainly  the  work  of 
Murray.  He  returned  to  his  post  at  the  Hague,  where  he 
remained  until  Dec.,  1801,  and  d.  at  Cambridge,  Md.,  Dec. 
11,  1803.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  The  Coiuli- 
ttitionn  and  Laic*  of  the  U.  #. 

Murray  (WILLIAM  WILKINSON),  M.  D.,b.  in  Southamp- 
ton co.,  Va.,  July  20,  1845;  graduated  in  Queen's  College 
University,  Dublin,  Ireland;  in  obstetrics  in  the  Lying-in 
Hospital  of  the  same  city  1868  ;  and  is  now  professor  of 
matcria  medica  and  therapeutics  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Baltimore,  Md.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Murray  River,  the  principal  river  of  Australia,  rises 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Australian  Alps,  and  falls  into 
Encounter  Bay  in  lat.  35°  26'  S.,  after  a  long  and  tortuous 
course.  Its  mouth  is  too  shallow  to  be  entered  by  large 
vessels,  but  its  whole  lower  part  is  navigable. 

Murshcdabad',  or  Moorshedabad,  town  of  Brit- 
ish India,  presidency  of  Calcutta,  on  the  Bhagratti.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  Bengal,  and  is  a  large  and 
straggling  town,  extending  along  the  river  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  8  miles,  but,  with  exception  of  the  palace  and 
some  mosques,  it  is  meanly  built,  its  houses  being  mostly 
mud  huts,  Situated  on  the  main  road  between  Calcutta 
and  the  North-west  Provinces,  it  has  an  important  trade. 
Pop.  150,000,  of  whom  60,000  are  Mohammedans  and  the 
rest  Hindoos. 

Murvie'dro,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  on 
the  Palancia.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  SAGCNTUM 
(which  see),  and  contains  many  interesting  remains,  among 
which  is  a  remarkably  well-preserved  theatre.  Pop.  6916. 

Musa'cete  [from  Mm«,  the  principal  genus],  a  small 
natural  order  of  endogenous  herbs  of  very  large  size,  all 
tropical.  The  most  important  products  oif  the  order  are 
the  plantain,  banana,  and  the  fibre  called  manila  hemp. 

Musa'us  (JonANV  KARL  Arorsr),  b.  at  Jena  1735; 
studied  divinity;  became  in  1763  governor  of  the  court 
pages  at  Weimar,  and  in  1770  became  a  professor  in  the 
gymnasium.  D.  at  Weimar  Oct.  28,  1787.  Is  remembered 
as  "  the  good  Musaus,"  and  as  the  author  of  Volksm'drrhen 
der  J)<-,itH,-h'-n  (1782),  a  collection  of  pleasing  tales,  still 
very  popular:  wrote  also  Granditon  der  Ziceite  (1760), 
I'lill'io'jnomtitt-he  Reiten(  1778-80),  against  Lavater:  Freund 
•TciRi  Ericluriamgm  (1785),  Strauttfedern  (1787-87). 

Musca.     See  FLY. 

Mus'cadine  Grape  (  Vitin  vu/pina,  Linn.),  a  Southern 
species  known  by  the  name  of  Bullace  or  Bullitt  grape,  not 
growing  farther  N.  than  North  Carolina.  The  white  scup- 
pernong,  one  of  its  varieties,  is  much  esteemed  in  the  South- 
ern States,  but  is  not  worth  cultivating  at  the  North. 

MUS'CIE  volitan'tes  [Lat.  for  "flitting  flies  "],aname 
given  to  the  black,  or  more  rarely  very  bright,  floating  ob- 


jects which  sometimes  seem  to  appear  before  the  eyes.  If 
fixed  and  permanent  black  spots  appear,  moving  with  one 
or  both  of  the  eves,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  organic  dis- 
"f  the  eye,  and  nn  expert  oculist  should  b«  consulted. 
If  the  spots  fall  or  swarm  upward,  it  is  believed  that  they 
are  caused  by  small  and  unimportant  opacities  floating  in 
the  humors  of  the  eyes. 

Mus'cardine,  one  of  the  destructive  diseases  which 
I  have  of  late  years  committed  such  ravages  among  silk- 
worms.    It  is  characterized  by  a  parasitic  vegetation,  the 
growth  of  a  microscopic  plant  called  /luti-i/ii*   Hmminini,  a 
fungus  resembling  the  vegetation  of  mould  and  mildew. 

Muscat',  or  Maskat,  a  powerful  and  extensive  Arabic 
state  or  irnamat,  which  originally  consisted  both  of  African 
ind  Asiatic  territories,  but  which  in  1856,  at  the  death  of 
the  imam  Said  Seid,  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  one 
receiving  the  African  territories,  extending  along  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Africa  from  the  equator  to  Cape  Delgado,  with 
Zanzibar  for  its  capital,  and  the  other  the  Asiatic  territory, 
situated  in  Oman,  Arabia,  and  extending  along  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  Strait  of  Ormuz  from  lat.  22°  23'  to  26°  23'  N., 
with  Muscat  for  its  capital.  The  Arabian  territory, or  Mus- 
cat proper,  to  which  belongs  a  tract  of  land  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  Persian  province  of  Laris- 
tan,  consists  of  a  low,  hot,  but,  if  well  watered,  very  fertile 
coast-land,  producing  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  maize,  watermel- 
ons, and  bananas.  Behind  this  coast-land  rises  a  moun- 
tainous region  consisting  of  bare  and  naked  ranges  en- 
closing beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  where  the  coffee  tree 
grows,  and  figs,  almonds,  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  walnuts, 
and  apples.  On  the  inner  slope  of  these  mountains  lies  a 
row  of  oases,  mostly  inhabited  by  Bedouins,  and  behind 
the  oases  stretch  the  Arabian  deserts.  The  area  and  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  of  this  state  are  unknown,  though  its 
commercial  relations  both  with  Europe  and  America  have 
become  very  important  during  the  last  half  century. 

Muscat,  or  Maskat,  capital  of  the  imamat  of  Muscat, 
in  a  fertile  plain  in  lat.  23°  38'  N.,  Ion.  58°  40'  E.,  surround- 
ed by  gardens  and  plantations  of  date-palms,  on  the  border 
of  an  inlet  of  the  ocean  which  forms  a  spacious  and  safe 
harbor.  The  city  is  fortified,  but  rather  poorly  built,  and 
its  climate  is  extremely  hot  and  unhealthy  to  Europeans. 
Its  inhabitants,  numbering  about  60,000,  consist  of  Arabs, 
Hindoos,  negroes,  and  Jews,  and  carry  on  a  very  important 
trade  in  coffee,  pearls,  salt  fish,  dyestuffs,  and  other  Persian 
and  Arabian  goods. 

Muscatel',  Muscadel',  or  Mns'cat,  a  name  applied 
to  a  large  class  of  fragrant  sweet  and  heady  wines.  The 
name  comes  remotely  from  the  Arabic  matkat,  "  musky." 
The  principal  varieties  are  Cape  muscat,  the  red  and  white 
wines  of  Roussillon  in  France,  and  the  lachryma  christi  of 
Italy.  The  name  is  given  to  certain  varieties  of  grape. 

Muscatine',  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Iowa.  Area,  450 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  is  uneven  and  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in  coal.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  There  are 
important  manufactures  of  carriages,  harnesses,  metallic 
wares,  ete.  The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads. 
Cap.  Muscatine.  Pop.  21,688. 

Muscatine,  city  of  Bloomington  tp.,  cap.  of  Muscatine 
CO.,  la.,  317  miles  above  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  on  the  S.  W.  branch  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  and  the  Muscatine  branch  of  the  Burlington  Cedar 
Rapids  and  Minnesota  R.  Its.,  has  fine  schools,  15  churches, 
3  banks,  2  newspapers,  4  large  saw-mills,  1  wagon  and 
plough  factory.  Pop.  6718. 

MAIIIN  BROS.,  EDS.  AND  PROPS.  "  MUSCATINE  JOURNAL." 

Musch'elkalk  [Ger.  for  "shell-lime"],  in  Germany, 
the  great  Middle  Triassic  limestone,  resting,  typically, 
upon  the  Bunter  sandstein,  and  covered  by  the  Keuper  or 
red  marl  beds.  It  is  named  for  its  abundant  fossils,  and 
supplies  lime,  marl,  rock-salt,  gypsum,  and  building-stone. 

Mnsci,  plural  of  i\fntcn»,  a  natural  order  of  plants. 
See  MOSSES,  by  COE  F.  ATSTIN. 

Muscle.  See  HISTOLOGY,  by  Col.  JOSEPH  J.  WOODWARD, 
M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  8. 

Mus'cle  Fork,  post-tp.  of  Chariton  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  710. 

Muscle  Ridge  Plantation,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  263. 

Muscle  Shoals,  a  series  of  rapids  in  the  Tennessee 
River,  in  Northern  Alabama.  The  river  falls  100  feet  in 
20  miles.  Though  navigable  above  and  below,  steamboats 
never  attempt  the  shoals,  except  in  the  very  highest 
freshets  and  at  great  risk.  A  canal  of  imperfect  construc- 
tion was  once  used  on  the  \.  side,  but  has  been  long  aban- 
doned. The  name  is  given  from  the  vast  number  of  fresh- 
water mussels  here  found.  It  is  intended  to  construct  a 
serviceable  canal  around  these  obstructions. 
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Mnsco'da,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Wisconsin  Kiver  and  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  K.  R. 
Pop.  911. 

Mnsco'gee,  county  of  Georgia,  bounded  W.  by  Ala- 
bama, from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  Area,  375  square  mile?.  It  contains  much  exceed- 
ingly fertile  land.  Cotton  and  corn  are  leading  products, 
ami  the  manufacturing  intercuts  are  importaut.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Central  Georgia  and  the  North 
and  South  II.  Rs.  Cap.  Columbus.  Pop.  10,063. 

Muscogees.     See  CHEEK  INDIANS. 

Miiscon'gus  Island  is  off  the  coast  of  Lincoln  co., 
Me.  Pop.  11-'. 

Musco'tah,  post-v.  of  Atchison  co.,  Kan.,  is  a  beauti- 
ful  and  thriving  town  on  the  Central  branch  of  the  I'nion 
Pacific  R.  R.  The  Grasshopper  River  furnishes  good 
water-power. 

Mus'covite,  the  most  common  species  of  mica,  other- 
wise known  as  biaxial  or  potash  mica.  Muscovite  occurs 
crystallized  in  hexagonal  prisms,  belonging  to  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system;  alsn  in  scales  and  plates,  which  are  some- 
times aggregated  into  stellate  and  plumose  groups.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  eminent  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  of 
the  prism,  the  thin  folia  being  separated  easily  by  the 
thumb  nail.  Its  hardness  on  the  cleavage  planes  is  from 
2  to  2.5,  and  its  specific  gravity  from  2.75  to  3.1  ;  its  lustre 
varies  from  pearly  to  metallic,  and  its  color  from  white  to 
gray,  pale  green,  greenish-yellow,  and  brown.  It  is  re- 
markably clastic.  In  composition  muscovite  is  a  silicate 
of  alumina,  potash,  »nd  iron  (silica  4'.',  to  50  per  cent., 
alumina  31  to  39  per  cent.,  potash  5  to  12  per  cent.,  ferric 
oxide  1  to  8  per  cent.).  The  name  muscovite  is  from  Mus- 
covy glass,  in  allusion  to  its  use  in  Russia  as  a  substitute 
lor  glass  in  windows.  With  us  it  is  largely  used,  under 
the  misnomer  of  "  isinglass,"  for  the  same  purpose  in  stoves. 
It  is  one  of  the  more  abundant  minerals,  occurring  in  plu- 
tonic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  also  in  broken  flakes  in 
many  unaltered  sandstones  and  clays,  which  are  hence 
described  as  "micaceous."  EnwAnn  ('.  H.  DAY. 

IMus'cOvy  Duckj  Alutft  (f'nY/im,  Fleming)  iiinHi-Jtntit , 
Linn.  The  term  is  a  corruption  of  musk-duck,  a  name 
applicable  to  the  bird  on  account  of  the  strong  odor  of  the 
skin.  The  species,  which  has  been  extensively  domes- 
ticated, was  originally  brought  from  tropical  South 
America,  where  it  is  indigenous.  EDWAIID  ('.  II.  DAY. 

Mu'ses  [MoDffai],  in  Greek  mythology,  the  divine  in- 
spirers  of  song.  They  are  generally  given  as  nine  in  num- 
ber, daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne.  Their  names 
arc-  most  commonly  as  follows:  Calliope,  the  epic  Muse; 
Clio,  the  Muse  of  history:  Kutcrpe,  of  lyric  verse;  Mel- 
pomene, of  tragedy ;  Terpsichore,  of  dance  and  song ; 
Krato,  of  amatory  verse;  Polymnia,  or  Polyhymnia,  of  the 
hymn  ;  Urania,  of  astronomy  ;  Thalia,  of  comedy  and  the 
idyl. 

Muse'nm  [Lat.  from  Gr.  Movtrilov],  a  temple  dedicated 
to  the  Muses,  applied  also  by  the  Greeks  to  music-halls  and 
philosophical  schools  or  colleges,  the  most  renowneil  of  which 
in  antiquity  was  that  at  Alexandria,  founded  by  the  Ptole- 
mies B.  c.  296,  and  enriched  with  the  most  celebrated  library 
of  the  period,  presided  over  by  learned  librarians.  In  mod- 
ern times  the  term  is  applied  to  a  building  containing  collec- 
tions of  works  of  art,  ancient  or  modern,  or  those  of  natural 
products,  mineralogy,  geology,  and  zoology.  After  the 
revival  of  learning  the  first  museum  contained  principally 
coins,  gems,  and  sculptures,  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century  founded  that  at  Florence, 
now  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio;  subsequently.  Pope  Leo  X.  col- 
lected that  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  followed  at  Rome  by 
those  of  the  Capitol,  the  Lateran,  and  others,  the  galleries  of 
which  are  the  richest  in  Roman  sculpture  in  the  world,  and 
have  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  rival  of  the  Venus  called 
l)e'  Medici  at  Florence.  Another,  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
Naples,  eighteenth  century,  consists  chiefly  of  the  objects 
found  at  Pompeii  and  Ilorculaneum  and  the  Graco-Italian 
vases  of  Southern  Italy.  The  museum  of  Turin,  compris- 
ing principally  Egyptian  antiquities  and  remarkable  for 
valuable  papjri,  especially  for  one  with  a  list  of  Egyptian 
kings,  was  founded  in  1832.  In  France  the  principal 
museum,  that  of  the  Louvre,  founded  during  the  French 
Directory  (1793),  comprising  Egyptian,  Assyrian.  I'lup- 
nician.  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mexican  antiquities,  i«  one  of 
the  richest  in  Europe  for  sculpture  of  all  periods.  Amongst 
its  treasures  may  be  cited  the  Venus  of  Milo,  the  so-called 
Fighting  Gladiator,  the  Egyptian  monuments  from  the 
Serapeum  at  Memphis,  and  Assyrian  sculptures  from 
Khorsabad.  Besides  the  Louvre  there  are  many  other 
museums  in  France  of  recent  foundation — that  of  me- 
diaeval objects  in  the  Hotel  dc  Cluny  at  Paris,  one  at 
Lyons  of  various  antiquities,  chiefly  local,  of  the  Roman 


period,  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  another  at  Boulogne 
of  miscellaneous  objects,  besides  several  others  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  France.  Germany  also  abounds  in  muse- 
ums. That  of  Berlin,  founded  in  1828,  comprises  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  acquired  from  Passalacqua  and  valuable 
monuments  transported  from  Egypt  by  Lcpsius,  many  valu- 
able sculptures,  and  Greco-Italian  vases.  The  museum  at 
Dresden,  called  the  Augusteum,  founded  by  Augustus  the 
Strong  (1560),  has  also  some  fine  Roman  sculptures,  ahead 
of  Caligula  and  a  Venus;  while  two  museums  of  Munich, 
called  the  Glyptothek  and  Pinacothek,  contain  fine  speci- 
mens of  ancient  sculpture  and  pictures.  These  collections 
are  comparatively  of  recent  period.  Museums  of  minor 
importance  also  exist  at  Bonn,  Prague,  Breslau,  and  Frank- 
fort, while  those  of  Vienna,  from  collections  commenced  by 
Rmlolpli  1 1.  ( 1570), are  celebrated  for  their  large  and  mag- 
nificent Roman  camei  and  cabinet  of  medals.  In  Russia 
there  arc  museums  containing  sculptures  and  pictures  at 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Dorpat,  and  Mithau.  The  prog- 
ress of  civilization  has  also  caused  museums  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Constantinople,  and  at  Cairo  exceedingly  rich  in 
Egyptian  antiquities  of  all  periods  and  of  recent  founda- 
tion. In  England  the  first  formed  was  that  of  Tradescant, 
a  merchant  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  it  was  followed  by 
that  of  Elias  Ashmole  in  1679,  built  at  Oxford  in  16s:!.  and 
named  the  Ashmolean  Collection,  after  him.  Small  in  ex- 
tent, it  contains  some  remarkable  objects — an  Egyptian 
bas-relief  of  the  second  dynasty,  and  the  jewel  of  King 
Alfred  (  A.  n.  872).  Other  private  collections,  as  that  of  the 
duchess  of  Portland,  sold  in  1786,  and  that  of  Lever  in  1779, 
were  formed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  largest  public 
collection  is  the  British  Museum,  founded  in  17.i3,  and 
originally  placed  in  Montagu  House,  its  present  site,  and 
opened  in  1759.  This  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  pres- 
ent edifice,  constructed  1828-15.  It  is  in  the  Ionic  style, 
with  a  peristyle  of  forty-four  columns  with  sculptured 
pediment.  The  whole  covers  several  acres,  and  the  collec- 
tions comprise  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Oriental.  Greek,  Ro- 
man, pre-historic,  and  mediaeval  antiquities,  ami  re, ins. 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  zoology,  and  an  extensive  library 
.if  ah.i\o  1,000,000  books,  pictures,  and  prints.  Of  the-.' 
it  is  not  possible  to  more  than  mention  its  remarkable  Ori- 
ental collection,  the  Greek  marbles  of  Athens,  the  cele- 
brated Portland  Vase  of  glass  cameo,  the  Rosetta  Stone, 
and  the  Deluge  Tablets.  A  spacious  reading-room,  capa- 
ble of  holding  300  daily  students,  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  the  whole  is  open  to  students  or  the  general 
public  daily.  It  has  cost  since  its  foundation  £3,452,863, 
and  is  maintained  by  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of 
£100,000.  There  arc  also  in  London  the  South  Kensington 
.Museum  "f  mcdin'val  and  other  works  of  art.  with  a  library 
and  school  of  design  and  a  museum  of  practical  geology; 
one  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  otncrs  in  the  prov- 
inces. S.  1!  i  in -ii. 

Mus'grave  (ANTHONY),  C.  M.  G.,  b.  in  1828,  was  the 
son  of  Anthony  Musgrave,  M.  D.,  treasurer  of  Antigua. 
Mr.  Musgrave  became  secretary  of  Antigua;  was  adminis- 
trator of  Nevis  1860-61;  lieutenant-governor  of  St.  Vin- 
cent  1861-64;  was  governor  of  Newfoundland  1S64- till,  of 
British  Columbia  1869-71;  lieutenant-governor  of  Natal 
1871-73  ;  became  in  1873  governor  of  South  Australia.  He 
is  a  son-in-law  of  David  Dudley  Field,  Esq.,  of  New  Vork. 

IHnsgrave  (GKOUGE  WASHINGTON),  I).  I).,  LL.D.,  of 
North  Irish  and  German  parentage,  b.  in  Philadelphia 
Oct.  19,  1804;  studied  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  but  on  account  of 
ill-health  did  not  graduate  at  either:  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  IS28;  was  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  in 
Baltimore  IS30-52,  and  of  the  North  Tenth  street  church 
in  Philadelphia  1862-68;  was  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian  board  of  publication  1852-53.  and  of  the 
board  of  domestic  missions  1853-61,  and  again  from  l->iis 
to  1870;  has  been  a  director  of  Princeton  Seminary  since 
1837,  and  a  trustee  of  the  college  since  1859;  received  the 
title  of  D.  D.  from  Princeton  in  1845,  and  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University  of  Indiana  in  1862;  is  a  staunch  Calvinist, 
a  zealous  Presbyterian,  an  able  debater,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  healing  the  schism  of  1837-70. 

R.  D.  Hircnroi'K. 

Mush'rooms.  The  terms  mutliroom  and  tamlxiunl  are 
employed  to  designate  the  more  conspicuous  members  of  the 
group  of  Fungi  which  have  an  umbrella-like  shape.  They 
belong  to  the  order  Hymenomycetes,  and  principally  to  the 
sub-order  Agaricini.  Mushrooms  are  popularly  supposed  to 
be  edible,  and  toadstools  poisonous.  This  is  not,  however, 
true.  Strictly  speaking,  the  term  "  mushroom  "  should  be 
applied  only  to  A>j«ri<-ux  nttupextn'n.  In  this  country  all 
other  umbrella-shaped  Fungi  are  known  under  the  name 
of  toadstools,  and  although  some  are  poisonous,  many  are 
edible  and  quite  as  good  as  the  mushroom,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  are  certainly  harmless.  In  England  a 
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number  nf  species  arc  eaten  under  the  name  of  mushrooms 
.  __  ,..  ,[.  St.  lieorge's  mushroom,  horse  mushroom  —  but  such 
of  these  species  as  occur  in  the  U.  S.  are  here  classed  as 
toadstools  from  their  falsely  being  supposed  to  be  poi- 
•0BOO8. 

At  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  hidden  from  sight  by  the 
soil,  is  always  to  be  found  an  entangled  mass  of  fine  threads 
termed  the  miii;  Ham  or  "spawn"  (Fig.  1,  a),  which  is  the 


FIG.  1. 


FIG.  2. 


vegetative  portion  of  the 

plant.     I'mler  favorable 

eircumsta  noes  of  warmth 

and  moisture   this  my- 

celium aggregates  ateer- 

tain  centres,  and  sends 

up    above    the    ground 

small    roundish    bodies 

called    in    popular   lan- 

guage "  buttons  "  (li,  h), 

which    rapidly   increase 

in  si/,e  and  assume  the 

shape    of   an  expanded 

umbrella.  The  expanded 

portion  has  received  the 

name  of  pilens  or  '"cap" 

(c),     and    the     upright 

stem  is  designated  by  the  term  titpe  (d).     When  young, 

the  outer  edge    of  the   pilous    is    united    with  the    stipe, 

but  as  maturity  is    approached  it   breaks    away,  leaving 

a  thin    fibrous   connection   resembling   a   cobweb,   which 

takes  the  name  of  veil.     Often    a   portion   of  the  pileus 

at  its  place  of  attachment  with  the    stipe  is  left  adher- 

ing in  the  form  of  a  ring,  termed  the  (ititmlns  (e).     At 

the  base  of  the  stipe  is  the  remains  of  an  old  covering,  the 

n«V</  (f),  out  of  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  plant  has 

grown.     On  the  under  side  of  the  pileus  are  the  lamella  or 

"gills"  (g),  over  which  is  spread  the  hymeniiim  or  fructi- 

fying surface.    The  gills 

are    replaced    in    some 

toadstools    by  pores,  in 

others    by    small    teeth, 

while   still  others    have 

the  surface  saiunth.    Un- 

der the   compound   mi- 

croscope the  hymenium 

is  found  to   consist  of 

projecting  Ixisidinl  cells 

(","),  upon  which  are 

borne     the     sterigmata 

(b,  b),  generally  to  the 

number  of  four.    At  the 

tip  of  each  of  the  sterig- 

ina  is  formed  a  single   reproductive  body  (e,  f  ),  called  a 

spore.     By  means  of  the  gills,  pores,  or  teeth  the  hymen- 

ium is  vastly  increased,  so  that  the  number  of  spores  pro- 

duced by  a  single  toadstool  is  truly  immense.     How  the 

spores  just  described  are  produced  has  long  been  a  subject 

of  inquiry  among  botanists,  and  it  is  not  until  the  recent 

researches  of  Hoes.*  of  Erlangen  and   Van  Tieghcmfof 

Paris  that   any  light   has    been   thrown    on  the   subject. 

According  to  those  observers,  the  antheridia  and  oiigonia, 

corresponding  to  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  higher  plants, 

are  produced  on,  or  in,  the  ground  from  the  threads  of  the 

mycelium.    As  the  result  of  impregnation,  the  stipe  and 

pileus,  and  finally  the  hymenium,  are  produced. 

The  mushroom,  Ayaricus  campestris,  is  a  common  spe- 
cies of  the  Agaricini,  the  first  group  of  the  Hymenomycetes 
(see  Fiixfji),  growing  almost  everywhere,  from  the  chilling 
atmosphere  of  Lapland  to  the  hot  climate  of  the  tropics, 
the  Japan  islands  on  the  E.  to  California  on  the  W.  It  is 
the  famous  champiynon  of  the  French,  pratiofa  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  upwards  of  a  score 
of  synonyms.  The  fleshy  pileus  is  white  in  the  young  state, 
becoming  of  a  yellowish-brown  when  mature.  It  usually 
grows  in  clusters  and  never  attains  a  great  size.  The  ring 
is  present  and  conspicuous.  Though  subject  to  many  va- 
riations, it  is  easily  recognized  by  its  fleshy  pileus,  solid 
stipe,  and  pink-colored  gills,  often  becoming  purple  with 
age.  It  is  the  most  generally  eaten  of  esculent  Fungi, 
though  in  Home  and  other  Italian  cities  it  is  condemned 
as  poisonous,  and  its  place  is  filled  by  a  toadstool  which  the 
French  people  deem  unlit  for  food.  The  mushroom  is  used 
t"  a  great  extent  as  an  article  of  food  in  France,  and  espe- 
cially in  Paris,  around  which  city  it  is  largely  culti\a!r  •!: 
old  deserted  mining-caves  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose,  and  many  miles  of  mushroom-beds  are  reached 
by  the  aid  of  ladders  and  lanterns.  They  are  usually 
found  in  the  wild  state  scattered  over  a  rich  meadow  or 

*  Iiut"f!>frfif  Diwrfiifion  (Krlangen,  Dec.,  1874). 

t  'sVr  (a  Fecojulation  ties  Basidwycetes  (  Comptes  Rendvs,  Feb.  8, 


pasture  in  early  morning  after  a  warm  shower  in  the  night. 
The  mushroom  is  only  one  of  over  a  thousand  well-defined 
species  of  the  genus  A;/itn'i-ii»,  at  least  one-fourth  of  which 
are  not  only  harmless,  but  well  worthy  the  time  and  care 
of  the  market-gardener.  Closely  related  to  the  mushroom 
is  A.  arri'ititi*.  popularly  called  "meadow  mushroom,"  from 
its  place  of  growth.  It  is  larger  than  A.  ttoukpettrli. 
stronger  in  flavor,  and  less  esteemed.  From  its  size  and 
coarseness  it  has  in  England  received  the  name  of  "  horse 
mushroom."  Specimens  are  mentioned  weighing  14  pounds. 
It  also  shares  with  At/m-ini*  ijnmbomiit  the  honorable  title 
of  "St.  (ieorgc's  mushroom,"  supposed  by  the  Hungarians, 
who  named  it  thus,  to  be  a  gift  of  that  noble  saint.  The 
two  species  are,  however,  quite  distinct,  as  A.  i/nmlinsim  is 
stout  and  fleshy,  grows  in  rings  in  early  spring,  with  the 
pileus  becoming  cracked  and  giving  out  a  strong  and  of- 
fensive odor.  It  has  gained  a  good  reputation  in  some 
parts  of  France,  but  its  being  an  early  species  is  the  lead- 
ing clement  of  popularity.  The  "nail  fungus,"  A.  I-*I-H- 
IfHtim,  is  the  smallest  species  used  for  food.  The  pileus 
does  not  exceed  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  flat  and  (day- 
colored.  It  is  found  in  fir  woods,  and  is  used  largely  in 
Vienna  as  a  flavor  for  sauces  under  the  name  of  A'ayel- 
M'-Ftfitmin,  One  of  the  most  poisonous  species  of  the  genus 
is  the  "fly  agaric,"  A.  miiscurins,  so  named  because  the 
fungus  is  often  steeped  and  the  solution  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  house-fly.  The  pileus  is  raised  upon  a 
long  stipe,  reaching  a  diameter  of  four  to  six  inches,  having 
its  bright  red  surface  studded  with  large  white  protuber- 
ances. It  is  attractive,  and  as  poisonous  as  it  is  beautiful. 
In  Kamtchatka  it  is  highly  prized  for  its  poisonous  proper- 
ties, producing  as  it  does  in  the  eater  a  peculiar  intoxication. 
The  fungus  is  gathered  and  dried,  and  when  a  native  wishes 
to  engage  in  a  debauch  he  has  but  to  swallow  a  piece,  when 
in  a  few  hours  he  will  be  in  his  glory.  Very  closely  allied 
to  the  fly  agaric  is  A.  cseaareus,  though  not  poisonous  and 
very  excellent  for  food.  It  can  always  be  distinguished 
by  having  yellow  gills,  while  A.  muscarius  has  them  of  a. 
pure  dead  white.  The  genus  Copnnui  differs  from  Ayari- 
cus  mainly  in  the  deliquescent  character  of  the  gills.  C. 
contains  is  the  leading  esculent  species,  and  commands  at- 
tention by  its  singular  and  graceful  form.  The  whole  surface 
is  delicate  and  silky,  the  cap  tinged  with  brown  at  the  top 
and  grayish  at  the  base,  soon  becoming  covered  with  scales. 
The  gills  are  very  close  together,  and  pass  in  color  from 
pink  to  brown.  These  plants  should  always  be  gathered 
before  they  begin  to  deliquesce.  In  the  genus  Cortinaritts 
the  veil  is  composed  of  arachnoid  threads  and  the  spores  are 
rusty.  The  edible  species  are  few  in  number.  In  Hygro- 
phorus  the  main  feature  is  the  waxy  character  of  the  hy- 
menium. There  are  three  species  of  culinary  importance, 
the  best  being  the  small  pure  white  //.  rii-t/ineus.  It  is 
common,  and,  like  the  brown  Jf.  prnlensis,  is  found  in  open 
pastures.  The  members  of  the  genus  Lactarius  are  distin- 
guished by  the  milky  juice  which  exudes  from  them  when 
bruised.  L.  deliciosus  has  the  orange-colored  pileus  marked 
with  zones  of  a  darker  color.  The  milk  is  at  first  yellow, 
soon  turning  green.  This  species  deserves  the  name  deli- 
cious, as  it  is  sought  for  and  highly  prized  by  all  lovers  of 
edible  Fungi.  Itiissuln  emctiea,  as  its  name  would  indicate, 
acts  as  an  emetic  to  most  persons,  though  a  few  can  eat  it 
with  impunity.  It  should  be  avoided,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  rosy  pileus,  brittle  gills,  and  white  stipe 
dotted  with  red  spots.  The  genus  Oanthara/liis  has  thick 
branched  gills,  with  edges  blunt  and  roundish.  C1.  cibar-itts 
is  the  beautiful  little  yellow  chanterelle  so  highly  esteemed 
by  the  French.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  bright 
golden-yellow  color,  and  odor  much  resembling  ripe  apri- 
cots. In  Marasmiits  the  species  are  characterized  by  having 
a  dry  hymenium,  folds  thick  and  tough  and  acute  at  the 
edge.  The  species  are  generally  quite  small.  M.  arcades, 
from  its  peculiarity  of  growing  in  circles,  and  the  early 
superstitious  belief  that  these  rings  had  some  connection 
with  elfs  and  goblins,  has  long  been  known  as  the  "  fairy- 
ring  fungus."  These  rings  arc  now  known  to  be  formed  by 
the  spreading  out  in  all  directions  of  a  cluster  of  these 
plants,  the  result  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  nourishment 
directly  beneath.  It  is  a  very  small  and  common  species, 
and  has  gained  a  good  reputation  among  mushroom-caters 
as  furnishing  a  delicate  dish. 

In  the  second  group  of  the  Hymenomycetes,  Polyp"orei, 
the  gills  of  the  Agaricini  are  replaced  by  pores  or  tubes. 
The  genus  Boletus  has  the  pores  easily  separated,  and  fur- 
nishes a  number  of  esculent  species,  of  which  II.  edulis  is 
the  most  important.  The  pileus  is  smooth  and  brown,  with 
the  tubes  at  first  yellow,  becoming  green  by  age.  The 
reticulation  of  the  stem  is  one  of  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  species.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  and  often 
attains  the  dimensions  of  from  six  to  ten  inches  across  the 
pileus.  The  Italians  string  and  dry  it  for  winter  use. 
Some  prefer  to  this  the  />'.  festii-altH,  which  is  an  earl}'  sum- 
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in  a  second  of  time:  for  tW  octave  above— ria.  CO  C— tke 
vibrations  will  be  M.  or  doakte  tke  or.cin»l  Bnmker ;  for 
-e  vibratioas  are  BaadiBBlt*  ia  rapidity,  be-nr  li= 
in  a  second:  aad  t*  OB  fcr  tfc*  still  kigfcai  ootare*.  TWe* 
rarioBs  octave  Mad*  oSwor  from  *ank  otkor  Barjr  ia  tkeir 
relative  acuteness.  j««  as  tke  letters  A.  *.  *  dtffcr  oary  IB 
point  of  tit*.  Tfc*  iattimim-li  aaaad*  aatatd  BTBT  in 
n-in.s  from  OB*  C  I*  aaotfccr  kav*  am*  tkeir 
rates  of  vibration :  nad 
intermediate  toaad*  •  . 

But  for  prartieal  Bnraast*  tW  fntam  of  matte  it 
on  a  select  number  of  tkes    , 
in-  a  seal*  or  series;  aad  ft  it  fwaaa.  both  ky 
anl  by  a  eertaia  limtad  of  Ik*  ' 


to  it 


rf  tk* 


a  r?rt»ia  order.  BBmber.  »d  i«*q«a»WT  of 
them  for  mnwal  »«•-     Them 


ttag  Batward 
tfc*  mm*. 


from  B  not  or  stutin  it-point,  are  known  as 
third.  fOBrth.  mfth,  sixtk.  aad  seventh,  aad  they  are 
monly   ascertained  by  drridiag  a  ttwawiag  M  " 
one-half,  oae-tkiri.  oat  (batik.  *wx   of  its  let 
punini  all  the  soaad*  aaonmary  fcr  Ik*  *«i»jr 
oetavrC     In  tkeaiticte  MO.OM  a*Bn  this  anpntsfa 

•a  tke  formation  of  tfc*  seal*  ky  this  mtlfcad.) 

t*rea  letter*  of  tke  alphabet,  tk*  letters 
•ark  tBBmcsiTw  oetav«.    In  Ex-  1  aa  *e4a»»~«f  tfci*  anam 
(**n*d  tW  rfMMMHe  male\  it  laanraatod  anmwdm«  to  tfc* 
*rd*r  ia  wfciek  tke  mrg*  aad  amaH  iaM 
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there  are  Cn 
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L  B       C 

of  tk*  ortav* 
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tk*  serentk 

tkat  i«  tk* 

whole  t.^oes  aVe 
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i  aaa  et«mtk  wegr**^     It  will 
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•aaally  w*tl  Ctt«4  (or  tke  expn«nv«  of 
k*  *ktai**4  by  («mwMWJ>«  oa  A  UutwU  *T  C.     U 
tke  p*«itK*as  of  tke  t«*«s  aai  semihMMO  an  wMaly 
eat.  w  show*,  IB  Kx.  t  : 

EX.  a. 
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Her*  the  umiUau  are  from  tk*  saMad  to  A*  third  «ad 
from  tW  ifU  to  tke  sixth,  Tkis  tiad  of  *aa»*  niBitHaon 
the  o».er  rnoBo,  aad  ia  tk*  aatenl  order  of  tW  aotos  it 
eaa  fommane*  only  on  A.  TW  mia*r  mod*  is  less  aatftui 
than  tk*  major,  as  tk*  wk*t*  tea*  h*tw**atk*  ****atk  aad 
eighth  in  tW  »no»*'«j  seal*  it  oteanv*  to  tke  ear.  aad 
aeeJs  to  k*  raised  on*  semitone  higker.  Bat  in  doin£  tkU 
it  be««m«t  a*M*mry  to  *te<rat*  A*  sixth  ah*.  Tku  sak- 
j«et  of  tW  mod**,  witk  sf4eial  nfcnae*  In  tWs*  *«e«K*r. 
itieo  of  tW  minor,  is  ilhtstratod  ia  tk*  artiel*  IbmB,  to 
which  w*  refer  the  reader. 

Tkns  far  w*  bar*  aoti««d  oar/  tW  oToonniV  seal*,  wkiek 
of  n  mixtnre  of  taaos  aad  semitoaos  in  A*  order 


div  isi.«a  into  two  semitoao*.  w*  obtMB  ky  saek  a  divisioa 
aaotker  form  of  seaV  (eaMad  tW  eJUomaate).  o>BM«tiBf  of 
k  oomploto  9triM  of  tw»»r*  **mi«oaie  iBtermte  ia  tke  e*m~ 
pass  of  tW  oetave.  TW  tkrematic  teol*  may  k*  TarioaaH 
writtea.  either  by  tke  ns*  of  tats  or  skarna.  TWs*  tw* 
iiatoaie  aad  eknmatie)  fBrnisk  all  tk*  mat*rial 
from  wkiek  mtd«m  mam*  it  t«aaU*tUd.  H*w*r«r  rariod. 
dfaeBrrive,  or  ev*a  eaarmi***, «  omyooiUoa  may  k*.  oitkor 
ia  BM4o4y  or  karmoaT.  aH  it*  toaal  decrees  are  d*rfr*d  ft- 

roftk*) 


tk* 


It  re- 
mains kor*toWaat*dtfcBtk*lbntWri***rtW  i 

Man]  . ••  mame  several  »tker  -  mod**.'  diterent  fK 

ited  three  jceoera  of  teal**  aad  iarervkis— via.  tW 
.  dialoBie.  tW  ekromatie.  aad  tW  oakanaaaia.  tke  U*»  e«*> 
;  *f  Banrtw  toat*.    Of  tkes*  Maora,  kowovor,  tW 
*|t*an  to  kav»  f»rm»d  tW  basis  of  all  tW 
ia  netaal  as*,  or  wkiek  was  oapakl*  of  beinjt  eoa- 
:.  aad  Berformed  with  any  aBanaok  to  BeeatBey  of 
int.-natioa.  (For  a  more  *xt*ad*d  view  of  tW  f»rmati»n 
aad  charoetoristies  of  tke  aaeieat  seal**  tke  earioat  rtaitit 
is  refomd  to  tk*  artiele  Moncs.  aYwKAijksnv*  i 
TW  term  ••  interral "  is  nsed  to  d*a»to  tW  Hainan  of  ! 


i  an  nntol  ky  Ae  . 
u  *f  tkoea  amtnUsbytk* 
la  JBaoHtUia  wf  tkmtoeMami  Kx.4  tkei 


a*  «k*  ntamb  May  tk»  k*  Mhjwt 
amay  W  i-ieve4  ia  vennl  •»<«<*.  T<N 
k  (a 


riaiakiamit  *r  tke  Mkk)  an  tkM*  ak«M  wkW*  an 
-  Mrfket.'*  kMaw*  HHV  an  a<**at<kk>  «•  tke  *oafc>  w  «My 
•Ml«na.a>ClM>D.«ar-*rO-«.n-A.e«(i.  TVr  «*}y 
exe*f4M«  it  Ik*  ia^wrfM  iftk.  B-  P.  «Urk.  k*«*r«r.  i> 

CTCKnVl  W  V4^W(V  Ul  *••    VM£^C0VMK9  Of  l*^  VIMMF   W^Jft. 

as  wiB  W  »•*•  kereaAer.     1«  tke  aitirte  I-rrrar  u.  at  Kx. 


as  B*W  ia 


>tk  tkrir 


r"»f  at  at<u  a*i  retail***  :  a 


.  are 
to 


>»  tkeir 


an  ab»  gtavt  «•  «k*  i«t»rra».  «Mte  tk* 
tuivas  t»»fc»  f^«.  mikes  «r  k*jr- 


.-aaJ  tke  third 

tW  aftk  ket»w  tke  t*aie  is  tk* 
tW  third  fctrwrea  it  aad  tke  toaie  is  tk* 


tk*  MM^MM. 
tfc*a»V«>»»e*r 


•rial*  k*ML 


fcnOMIarmtBB.  TW  takjte*  *f  MfeMrnT  tW  renter 
•-  '  ahvadr  dixwed  in  tkw  work  aader  it*  Bffr*. 
ad.  aad  attentw*  win  BOW  W  nv*a  to  tkat  far 
OXMMT*  kraaeaor  tW  trieae*  wkiek 
TW  icnal  primal  maxim  wkiek  forms 
of  tke  modern  ttraevn*  of  aarmoay  it  tkw  er- 
tW  Aermaa  sefcool :  M  AH 


ar*tt*d  ky  an  able  writer  of  tl 

matioBl  kartaony  arise*  trom  MV 


r.  *v*a  tke 
dncikle  to  tW  » 
wkiek  is  colled  the  •', 


oftkemhy 

Nan.  AadaMmanealkBr- 
«t  oom»N*al*d.  Sf  oary  regular,  is  re- 


TW«*  two 


are  tk*  rrW  aM  tk*  «*«rW  o/  *W  oweaot,  of  onek  *T  wkiek 
tkan  an  wronl  T«ri*«M«.  FTVMB  tkta*  atao  sBria*  eertaia 
atd+aBtal  aw)  -a«*ma*MS*  ekords.  eanty  Mm«mk.n«- 
*f  wkiek  «**  aotW*  will  k*  take*  i«  tkeir  »r*»*r  f»ar»*. 
Any  of  Ikes*  «>»»«>  may  k*  B»M|  in  a  n>myk)t«  *r  BB  JB- 
*  form :  «.  t.  witk  *."  tkeir  term*  or  JBUnnte  e\- 
or  wilk  OB*  or  m*n  omt I toi.  TW  tr{»J,  wkw* 
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we  are  now  to  consider,  is  the  first  and  simplest  of  the  two 
fundamental  chords.  It  consists  of  a  bass,  with  its  third 
and  fifth,  and  may  be  major,  minor,  or  diminished;  the 
first  having  a  major  third,  the  second  a  minor  third,  and 
the  last  a  minor  third  with  a  diminished  fifth.  These  three 
triads  are  shown  in  Ex.  5 : 
Ex.  5.  Major.  Minor.  Diminished. 


A  triad  may  be  built  on  each  of  the  natural  degrees  of  the 
scale;  and  on  experiment  it  will  be  seen  that  three  of  these 
triads  are  major,  three  are  minor,  and  the  remaining  one 
is  the  diminished  triad.  (See  Ex.  6.) 

Ex.  6.— Maj.     Min.     Min.     Maj.      Maj.     Min.     Dim.    (8va.) 

u-  — ^ 

Iii  this  normal  or  original  form  of  the  triad  the  lowest 
note  or  term  is  the  root  or  "fundamental  bass;"  and  so 
long  as  Ihi-  lowest  term  remains  unchanged  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  the  other  terms  (the  third  and  fifth) 
stand  in  close  or  dispersed  relation  to  it.  One  or  more  of 
the  intervals  of  a  triad  may  also  be  doubled  (either  on  the 
unison  or  the  octave),  or  in  certain  cases  one  of  the  terms 
may  be  omitted,  as  already  stated.  An  illustration  of  all 
this,  taken  from  Kollmann,  may  be  seen  in  Ex.  7,  where  at  a 
the  octave  of  the  root  is  omitted  and  the  third  doubled  ;  at 
b  the  octave  is  omitted  and  the  fifth  doubled  ;  at  c  the  fifth 
is  omitted  and  the  third  doubled;  and  at  d  the  fifth  is 
omitted  and  the  octave  doubled  : 
Ex.  1.  a  b  c  d 


It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  in  composition  all  these 
forms  are  equally  good  ;  and  they  are  here  adduced  merely 
to  .-how  what  changes  may  take  place  among  the  upper  in- 
tervals of  the  triad  while  the  fundamental  bass  remains 
the  same.  AVhon  the  root  or  fundamental  bass  is  no  longer 
the  /«»•<•»<  term  of  a  chord,  but  one  of  the  higher  terms  is 
substituted  for  it,  the  chord  is  said  to  be  inn  ,•<•  ,1 ;  and  there 
can  be  as  many  inversions  of  a  chord  as  there  are  intcn  als 
to  change  places  with  the  bass.  As  a  triad  consists  of  two 
such  intervals  besides  the  root — viz.  a  third  and  a  fifth — it 
follows  that  it  is  capable  of  two  inversions.  (Sec  I  NVKHSIMV.  , 
The  first  inversion  of  the  major,  minor,  and  diminished 
triads  (in  which  the  original  third  becomes  the  liassi  may 
bo  seen  at  b,  b,  b  in  Ex.  8,  with  their  respective  funda- 
mental forms  prefixed  at  a,  a,  a: 


Ex.  8. 


Major. 


Minor. 


PiminMiH. 
a  b 


As  the  triad  originally  consisted  of  a  bass,  third,  and  fifth, 
it  assumes  in  this  inversion  the  form  of  a  ha-.-,  third,  and 
sixth.  Hence  it  is  represented  by  the  figures  §  or  6.  In 
the  second  inversion,  the  original  fifth  becomes  the  bass, 
while  the  former  third  makes  the  interval  of  a  sixth,  and 
the  octave  of  the  fundamental  stands  between  them  as  a 
fourth,  as  in  Ex.  9,  at  b,  b,  b  : 


Ex.9. 


Major. 


Minor. 


Diminished. 


The  triad  thus  inverted  is  indicated  by  the  figures  ^.  In- 
versions are  not  to  be  confounded,  as  we  have  paid,  with 
mere  "  changes  of  position  "  among  the  upper  parts  of  a 
chord.  These  changes,  however  various,  do  not  affect  the 


real  nature  and  quality  of  a  chord,  or  its  standing  in  rela- 
tion to  its  fundamental  bass.  But  an  im:ern-inn  involves  a 
radical  change  of  that  relation,  and  is  productive  of  new 
and  often  far  richer  effects  than  those  ordinarily  attending 
the  uninverted  chord.  Hence,  the  large  number  of  in- 
verted chords  in  all  compositions  which  rise  above  the  rank 
of  the  simple  choral  or  the  plain  ecclesiastical  chant.  In- 
verted triafla  have  also  a  property— somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh— of  suggesting  to  the 
mind  an  idea  of  progress  or  continuance;  and  this  often- 
times with  such  definiteness  as  to  lead  the  hearer  to  anti- 
cipate, in  a  measure,  the  course  of  the  ensuing  progression, 
and  to  keep  his  thoughts  in  a  sort  of  protracted  SUSJK  MM- 
till  the  harmony  brings  the  ear  into  repose  on  some  expected 
turn  or  cadence.  Imnressions  of  this  kind  are  not  usually 
excited  by  triads  in  their  original  form,  as  each  such  triad 
has  in  itself  a  certain  element  of  finality  or  conclusiveriess, 
which  either  disappears  or  is  not  sensibly  felt  when  the 
chord  is  inverted. 

Besides  the  three  fundammtid  triads,  there  are  several 
others  which  are  termed  "  anomalous,"  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made.  Among  these  is  the  au;fnn-ntfd 
triad,  which  has  a  major  third  and  an  augmented  tifth. 
This  augmentation  is  effected  by  an  accidental  sharp  or  its 
equivalent;  and  therefore,  as  this  terra  of  the  chord  is  for- 
eign to  the  diatonic  scale,  the  real  origin  and  nature  of  the 
augmented  triad  admit  of  a  ready  explanation.  "This 
triad,"  says  a  writer,  "is  nothing  else  than  the  real  perfect 
ninjoi-  (ri"i/.  with  a  transient  semitone  added  by  anticipa- 
tion to  the  perfect  fifth  to  render  its  progression  to  the  note 
above  it  more  conspicuous."  On  this  theory  the  augmented 
triads  at  «,  b,  c,  and  d  in  Ex.  10  will  appear  as  mere  pro- 
longations of  the  transient  semitones  added  to  the  fifths,  as 
shown  nt  >•,/,  ij,  and  h: 

Ex.  10.  a  c 


In  this  triad  the  elevated  fifth  becomes  a  ''leading-note  " 
to  the  succeeding  chord,  and  therefore  always  aecena 
in  the  example.  (Sec  LEADING-NOTE.)  The  second  of  the 
anomalous  triads  is  that  which  consists  of  a  bass  with  a 
major  third  and  diminished  fifth.  This  is  a  modification 
of  the  imperfect  or  diminished  triad,  by  the  accidental  ele- 
vation of  its  third  from  minor  to  major.  (See  this  chord 
with  its  two  inversions  at  a,  b,  c  in  Ex.  11.) 

Ex.  11.  a 


The  progression  of  this  altered  third  is  always  upiraril,  and 
it  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  transient  ''  help-note," 
as  shown  in  Ex.  12  : 

Ex.  12. 


«J 

r*3 

F^—  fl-g1  =\ 
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The  same  explanation  will  apply  to  another  anom 
triad,  formed  by  the  contrary  process  of  */'yfrcW;i</  or  flat- 
tening the  third  in  the  diminished  triad.  This  chord  (like 
the  above)  belongs  to  the  minor  mode,  and  its  inversions 
resemble  the  "extreme  sharp  sixth"  both  in  appearance 
and  progression.  Its  original  form  and  two  invcrsiuiis  are 
given  at  a,  b,  c  in  Ex.  13 : 
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Ex.  13. 


The 

ing  n 

Ex.  14. 


derivation  of  this  chord  from  mere  transient  or  pass- 
uotes  will  appear  from  an  inspection  of  Ex.  14  : 


F 


In  all  these  "anomalous"  triads  the  altered  notes  (which 
constitute  their  peculiarities)  may  be  restored  to  their  orig- 
inal form  by  omitting  the  accidentals,  without  producing 
any  essential  change  of  the  harmony. 

From  this  review  of  the  triad  we  now  proceed  to  the 
r!nn-tl  <>f  the  seventh.  This  is  formed  by  adding  a  third  to 
the  triad,  thus  making  it  a  chord  of  four  parts  or  terms — 
vi/..  a  bass,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh.  As  each  degree  of 
the  diatonic  scale  may  be  the  basis  of  a  triad  (see  Ex.  fi), 
so  by  the  addition  of  a  third  to  each  triad  we  obtain  an  equal 
number  of  chords  of  the  seventh,  as  will  appear  from  Ex. 
1  y  '• 

Ex.  15. 


As  all  these  are  composed  of  major  and  minor  thirds  vari- 
ously combined — several  of  them  also  being  identical  in 
structure — we  may  classify  them  thus :  ( 1 )  that  with  a 
major  triad  iind  minor  seventh — viz.  G;  (2)  those  with  a 
minor  triad  and  minor  seventh — viz.  D,  E,  and  A;  (3) 
that  with  a  diminished  triad  and  minor  seventh — viz.  B; 
and  (4)  those  with  a  major  triad  and  major  seventh — viz. 
C  and  F.  From  the  ordinary  degrees  of  the  scale  wo  have 
thus  four  different  forms  of  this  chord,  which  for  conve- 
nience' sake  may  be  referred  to  as  the  sevenths  on  G,  A,  B, 
and  ('.  These  four  kinds  of  sevenths  are  called  fitndti- 
tin  utiil.  but  the  most  important  is  that  founded  on  the  dom- 
inant of  the  key  or  tonic,  as  it  is  not  only  the  most  pleas- 
ing f>  the  ear,  but  also  the  chief  agency  in  the  formation 
of  cadences  and  in  digressions  from  one  key  to  another. 
All  the  fundamental  sevenths  are,  for  the  most  part,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  and  are  capable  of  the  same  inver- 
sions, which  are  three  in  number.  (Therfi'mtni'sicrf  seventh 
has  not  here  been  mentioned,  as  from  its  vcrv  peculiar 
form  and  character  it  is  reserved  for  treatment  elsewhere.) 
In  tlie  three  iin-n-sfona  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  the 
third,  fifth,  and  seventh  become  successively  the  bass,  and 
the  other  parts  (including  the  octave  of  the  root)  will  stand 
to  the  new  bass  in  the  order  (1st)  of  a  third,  fifth,  and 
sixth;  (2d)  a  third,  fourth,  and  sixth;  and  (3d)  a  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth,  as  in  Ex.  16,  where  a  is  the  fundamental 
position  of  the  chord,  4  the  first  inversion,  c  the  second, 
and  d  the  third : 


Ex.  16. 


-*&_ 


When  represented  by  figures,  the  first  inversion  is  known 
as  the  "chord  of  the  fifth  and  sixth:"  the  second,  the 
"  chord  of  the  third  and  fourth  ;"  and  the  third,  the  "  chord 
Of  the  sivuiid  :"  these  names  being  derived  from  the  new 
po.-iiions  H-snnu'd  by  the  intervals  of  the  chord  under  its 
several  inversions.  (See  FIOI-RED  BASS.)  The  above  ex- 
ample is  given  in  "close"  harmony  to  show  more  clearly 
tin-  nature  of  the  changes  made  by  inversion.  Hut  in  each 
Inversion  the  upper  parts  may  bo  "  dispersed,"  or  taken  at 
greater  distances  from  the  bass,  without  in  any  way  affect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  inversion  itself.  (8eo  Ex.  17.) 
Ex.  17.— 1st  Inv.  2d  Inv.  3d  Inv. 


The  "  anomalous  "  chords  of  the  seventh  are  ( 1  st )  that  con - 
siting  of  a  major  third  and  seventh,  with  nn  augmented 
tilth  :  for  instance,  C,  E,  (i#,  and  B.  By  referring  to  what 
has  already  been  said  of  the  augmented  triad,  the  origin 
of  this  chord  will  be  perceived.  It  is  simply  one  of  the 
four  fundamental  sevenths,  with  the  fifth  transiently  raised 
as  a  passing  note.  (Sec  the  chord  itself  at  a  in  Ex.  18,  and 
its  explanation  at  b.) 

Ex.  18. 


(2d)  Sevenths  may  also  be  added  to  the  two  other  irregular 
triads  noted  in  Exs.  11  and  l.'i;  and  the  elevation  or  de- 
pression of  the  fifths  in  such  chords  by  an  accidental  is  to 
be  viewed  as  a  transient  change  not  affecting  the  funda- 
mental and  permanent  elements  of  the  chord. — Besides  the 
triads  anil  the  chords  of  the  seventh  there  are  three  other 
combinations  yet  to  be  noticed,  on  account  of  their  frequent 
occurrence  and  the  different  theories  adopted  for  their  ex- 
planation. These  are  the  chords  of  the  ninth,  eleventh, 
and  thirteenth.  The  chord  of  the  ninth  differs  from  the 
seventh  by  the  addition  of  a  third  above.  The  ninth  itself 
may  be  either  major,  as  at  a,  a  in  Ex.  19,  or  minor,  as  at 
b,  b: 

Ex.  19.  a  a  b  b 


Like  the  triads  and  sevenths,  the  ninth  maybe  inverted, 
but  several  of  its  inversions  are  harsh,  except  in  rapid 
movements,  and  therefore  little  used.  Ordinarily,  one  (or 
more)  of  the  middle  intervals  is  omitted,  and  the  effect  of 
the  chord  is  generally  more  pleasing  when  thus  incomplete. 
The  "chord  of  the  eleventh"  exceeds  the  ninth  by  the  ad- 
dition of  another  third,  and  the  "chord  of  the  thirtenith" 
extends  beyond  the  eleventh  by  the  addition  of  still  an- 
other third.  Respecting  the  origin  of  these  three  chords 
there  are  two  principal  theories  :  first,  that  of  Raineau, 
under  which  they  are  called  "chords  by  iuppoiilion,"  or 
chords  formed  by  supposing  one,  two,  or  three  thirds  added 
bclnw  a  chord  of  the  seventh.  Thus,  by  supposing  a  third 
to  be  placed  below  such  a  chord,  the  ninth  is  formed;  by 
adding  to  this  another  third,  we  obtain  the  eleventh:  and 
by  yet  another,  the  chord  of  the  thirteenth.  This  process 
is  exhibited  in  Ex.  20,  where  the  thirds  thus  supposed  are 
marked  by  black  dots : 

Ex.  20.'  7th.  9th.  llth.         13th. 


To  this  system  it  is  objected  (1)  that  there  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  those  thirds  should  be  supposed  at  all ;  (2)  that 
such  a  theory  ignores  the  natural  bearings  of  the  sound  of 
the  chords  in  question,  and  their  possible  relation  to  other 
sounds  into  which  they  may  be  resolved,  and  offers  instead 
of  this  a  mere  mathematical  calculation.  On  the  other 
theory,  that  of  Kirnberger,  these  chords  are  not  considered 
as  fundamental,  but  having  their  origin  in  nupn>ti<mn; 
and  when  so  regarded  their  explanation  is  rendered  both 
easy  and  satisfactory.  To  illustrate  this  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, we  give  at  a  in  Ex.  21  the  ninth  as  suspension  of  the 
octave  ;  at  b  the  eleventh  as  suspension  of  the  tenth  ;  and 
at  c  the  thirteenth  as  suspension  of  the  twelfth;  the  dots 
are  merely  explanatory : 

Ex.  21.          a  b  e 

J- J 


It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  though  these  chords 
have  thus  their  origin  in  suspensions,  yet  they  often  occur 
independently — i.  e.  unconnected  with  actual  or  apparent 
suspensions.     (See  Ex.  22  at  a  and  b.) 
Ex.  22.  a  b 
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In  this  respect  they  resemble  many  other  harmonic  com- 
binations, which  are  traceable  only  to  the  numerous  forma 
generated  by  anticipations,  transitions,  etc. 

The  pror/rensiont  of  the  fundamental  triads  and  chords 
of  the  seventh  are  next  to  be  noted.  "  Progression  "  is  the 
movement  from  one  chord  to  another  more  or  less  related 
to  it.  We  shall  first  consider  the  ordinary  progressions  of 
the  triads.  From  a  major  triad  (that  of  C,  for  example) 
we  may  proceed  to  the  triads  and  inversions  of  the  domi- 
nant ((J),  the  subdominant  (F),  the  relative  minor  (A),  the 
mediant  (E),  and  the  super-tonic  (D), these  being  the  most 
nearly-related  triads  to  that  of  0.  (See  Ex.  23.) 


Ex.  24. 


Ex.  23.     C— <i. 


C— F. 


C— A. 


C— E. 


C-D. 


Also  to  the  leading  chorda  of  these  related  triads,  with  or 
without  the  seventh,  as  at  a,  b,  c,  etc.  in  Ex.  24 : 


From  a  minor  triad  we  may  proceed  in  like  manner,  the  I  order  of  the  related    keys  being    slightly  different.     (See 

1  Ex.  25.) 

A F. 


Or  thus  with  leading  chords: 


••&  — 1&,    T   g-j — s =t_ 
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I  orj  I 

Besides  these  nntnrnl  progressions,  there  is  another  class 
called  the  abrupt,  in  which  the  triad  proceeds  to  chords 
more  or  less  unrelated  or  remote.  These  progressions  gen- 
erally imply  the  omission  of  some  intermediate  chord;  and 
sometimes  the  first  chord  is  assumed  to  be  not  the  tonic, 
but  the  dominant  of  its  scale.  (See  Ex.  26.) 


Ex.  26. 


From  a  triad,  cither  major  or  minor,  wo  may  proceed  di- 
rectly to  any  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  or  its  inver- 
sions, as  in  Ex.  27: 

Ex.  27. 


r 

The  progressions  of  the  dimininhed  (or  imperfect)  triad  are 
peculiar,  and  require  special  notice,  as  the  resemblance 
of  that  chord  to  an  incomplete  chord  of  the  seventh  often 
leads  to  mistakes.  This  triad  consists  of  a  bass,  with  a 
minor  third  and  imperfect  fifth.  It  has  its  place  or  seat 
on  the  second  degree  of  the  minor  scale  and  the  seventh 
of  the  major.  The  bass  or  root  is  therefore  the  leading- 
note  in  the  major  scale,  and  a  triad  so  placed  consists  of 
precisely  the  same  notes  or  intervals  as  the  first  inversion 
of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant  with  the  root  omitted. 
Hence,  such  a  chord  is  ambiguous,  and  its  real  nature  can 
only  bo  determined  by  its  connection  and  the  harmony 
immediately  following  it.  This  will  be  apparent  from  Ex. 
28,  where  the  notes  at  a  and  c,  though  the  same,  are  shown 
by  their  progressions  at  b  and  d  to  be  essentially  different 
chords,  the  first  being  an  incomplete  inversion  of  the  sev- 
enth, and  the  other  the  real  diminished  triad : 


*L 


The  difference  between  these  two  chords  is  evident,  as  the 
bass  and  fifth  at  ft  in  the  example  cannot  be  doubled  (the 
one  being  the  leading-note  and  the  other  the  essential  sev- 
enth), though  either  of  these  intervals  may  be  doubled  in 
the  case  of  the  diminished  triad,  as  shown  at  e  and/.  The 
diminished  triad  is  simply  the  supertonic  harmony  in  the 
minor  scale,  and  its  treatment  is  in  most  respects  similar 
to  that  of  the  supertonic  of  the  major  scale. 

In  the  progressions  of  the  chord  of  the  »evenfJi  and  all 
dissonances  two  points  arc  to  be  noted  —  vi/.  pr'^m-<i(i',n 
and  resolution.  Any  such  chord  is  said  to  be  "prepared" 
when  one  of  its  terms  (usually  the  fundamental  bass  or  the 
dissonant  interval)  forms  a  component  part  of  the  chord 
immediately  preceding.  For  illustration  under  this  head 
and  that  of  resolution  we  shall  take  the  principal  chord  of 
the  seventh  (G,  B,  D,  F)  and  its  inversions,  of  which  G  is 
the  lower  term  or  root,  and  F  the  higher.  In  Ex.  29  the 
chord  of  the  seventh  is  thus  prepared  in  the  fmrt-r  term  at 
a  and  I,  and  in  the  higher  term  at  c  and  d,  as  indicated  by 
strokes  : 


In  the  strict  style  of  composition  this  rule  was  held  to  be 
obligatory,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  but  in  the  free  style 
numerous  instances  of  unprepared  dissonances  occur  in  the 
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writings  of  the  best  composers.  Like  several  other  rules 
wliirh  h;ue  been  modified  or  abrogated  under  the  advances 
of  modern  harmony,  that  of  preparation  has  lost  much  of 
its  stringency,  and  is  frequently  overlooked  in  eases  where 
it  can  add  nothing  to  the  clearness  or  compactness  of  the 
harmony.  Such  instances  of  unprepared  sevenths  as  the 
following  (Ex.  00)  arc  frequent,  and  are  approved  by  Al- 
brechtsberger  and  other  theorists  : 

Ex.  30. 


— 
J     3 

In  the  rcKiilutiim  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh  the  general 
rule  is  th;it  the  third  (from  the  root)  moves  one  degree  up- 
w:ir  1.  an'l  the  seventh  one  degree  downward,  the  fifth  being 
unlimited.  The  fundamental  bass  also  usually  rises  a 
fourth  or  descends  a  iifth.  (Sec  Ex.  31.) 


Ex.3!. 


1st  Inv. 


2dlnv. 


SY     -p*    i^            H    ^J    u  ^^       n  __^  . 
7  T^  IF 1  I    8 


The  resolution  docs  not  always  take  place  on  the  very  next 
note,  but  may  be  delayed  by  the  intervention  of  several 
notes  and  even  extraneous  harmonies.  (Compare  a  and  b 
in  Ex.  32.) 


ICx.  32. 


Res. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  the  resolution  should  always  occur 
in  the  tnme  part  which  makes  the  dissonance,  for  any  part 
may  move  from  its  own  to  another  term  of  the  chord  by  an 
exchange  of  place  with  some  other  part ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  resolution  must  finally  take  place.  Thus,  in  Ex.  33  at 
a,  the  third  (or  leading  note)  is  in  the  bass,  and  the  fifth 
in  the  treble ;  but  at  6  these  two  parts  make  an  exchange, 
and  the  resolution  proceeds  accordingly.  At  c  the  seventh 
in  the  treble  is  transferred  to  the  alto  at  rf,  and  the  treble 
takes  the  leading-note,  which  before  was  in  the  tenor: 


Ex. 


A  seventh,  instead  of  resolving  into  the  perfect  triad, 
may  be  succeeded  by  another  seventh,  and  this  also  by  an- 
other, thus  forming  a  train  ending  with  the  usual  resolu- 
tion, as  at  a,  in  Ex.  34.  Theorists  explain  this  kind  of 
progression  by  supposing  that  the  ear  perceives  a  transient 
resolution  after  each  seventh,  which  immediately  passes 
into  the  next  dissonance.  This  is  shown  by  the  crotchets 
at  b  in  the  example,  which  make  each  chord  first  a  triad 
and  then  a  seventh  : 


Ex.  34. 


On  the  same  theory  of  the  skipping  or  omission  of  some  in- 
termediate note  numerous  other  progressions  of  the  seventh 
are  to  be  explained.    Several  of  these  are  given  in  Ex.  35: 
Ex.  3.5. 


That  the  sevenths  may  proceed  at  once,  like  the  triads,  to 
any  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  will  need  no  demon- 
stration. 

To  the  chords  already  described  must  be  added  those  ac- 
cidental combinations  called  nutiripntimu  and  suspensions. 
An  "anticipation  "  is  the  premature  advance  of  one  of  the 
terms  of  a  chord  by  which  it  intrudes  (as  it  were)  upon  the 
next  chord.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  at  a  in  Ex. 
36,  where  the  second  note  of  the  bass,  by  moving  one 
crotchet  too  soon,  comes  in  collision  with  the  triad  of  Cin 
the  upper  parts,  and  anticipate!  the  harmony  at  4  to  which 
it  properly  belongs : 

Ex.  36.  a  b 


ff: 


In  Ex.  37,  at  a  and  b,  the  upper  parts  make  anticipa- 
tions by  moving  one  quaver  in  advance  of  the  bass ;  and 
at  c  and  ./  the  bass  moves  similarly  in  advance  of  the 
upper  parts : 

Ex.  37.        n  6  Kirriberger. 

N    !         I  I     >      I      N 
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Anticipations  are  for  the  most  part  discordant,  as  they  bring 
a  foreign  element  into  the  harmony,  but  in  some  cases  they 
contribute  to  the  smoothness  and  elegance  of  a  movement. 
Suspensions  are  the  reverse  of  anticipations.  They  occur 
"  when  one  or  more  notes  of  a  preceding  chord  are  carried 
into  a  tufceediny  one  to  which  they  do  not  belong."  Any 
one  of  the  intervals  of  a  triad  or  chord  of  the  seventh  (or 
two  or  more  together)  may  be  suspended.  These  suspen- 
sions are  always  on  the  accented  part  of  a  bar  or  note,  and 
are  resolved  on  the  unaccented.  A  note  may  be  suspended 
either  from  above  or  below.  Illustrations  are  given  in  Ex. 
38,  where  at  a  the  third  in  the  upper  part  is  suspended 
from  above  by  the  fourth  ;  at  b  the  fifth  is  suspended  by 
the  sixth  ;  at  c,  the  octave  by  the  ninth  ;  and  at  </,  the 
seventh  by  the  octave.  At  e  the  suspensions  are  from 
below,  and  at  /  they  occur  in  the  bass.  Instances  of 
double,  triple,  and  quadruple  suspensions  are  added  at  g  : 

Ex.  38.— a  b  c  d 
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Suspensions  are  not  always  resolved  on  their  own  proper 
triads,  but  another  fundnmcntal  harmony  is  substituted,  as 
in  V.*.  39  at  a,  b,  and  c  : 
Ex.  .19.  a  b  c 


rni-rs  are  terminations,  closes,  or  boundaries  of  mu- 
sical ideas.  In  their  simple  or  radical  form  they  consist  of 
a  leading  chord  and  a  major  or  minor  triad.  Cadences  are 
perfect,  imperfect,  interrupted,  and  extended ;  also  medial 
or  final.  The  perfect  cadence  consists  of  the  triads  of  the 
dominant  and  tonic,  or  the  principal  seventh  and  the  triad 
of  the  tonic.  (See  both  forms  at  a  and  6  in  Ex..  40.) 


Ex.  40.— a 


Almost  all  compositions  end  with  this  cadence,  as  its  effect 
on  the  ear  is  final  and  satisfactory.  That  it  admits  of  nu- 
merous inversions  will  be  understood  without  examples; 
but  as  these  inversions  are  not  conclusive,  they  arc  seldom 
used  as  terminations  where  there  are  more  than  two  part-- 
or  voices.  The  hnlf  or  imprrfert  cadence  has  various  forms, 
all  ending  not  with  the  tonic  but  the  dominant  harmony. 
They  are  suitable  only  for  such  closes  as  are  not  final.  (See 
several  forms  of  the  half-cadence  in  Ex.  41.) 


or  A|j 


The  first  of  the  two  cadences  in  Ex.  42  is  variously  known 
as  the  "  real  imperfect,"  the  plagal,  and  the  ecclesiastical  ; 
the  second  (at  6),  called  the  "  Phrygian,"  is  merely  an  in- 
complete form  of  the  ordinary  minor  progression  at  c,  with 
the  fundamental  note  omitted  : 


Ex.  42. 


r  i  ,  7 


Interrupted  cadences  arc  those  in  which  the  leading  chord 
is  not  followed  by  that  which  it  naturally  suggests,  but  an- 
other more  or  less  foreign  to  the  ear.  (See  Ex.  35,  in  which 
each  progression  is  essentially  a  cadence  of  this  kind.  For 
examples  of  the  extended  cadence  see  the  articles  FUGCE 
and  ORGAN-POINT.) 

After  this  general  view  of  chords  and  their  inversions, 
suspensions,  and  cadences,  we  come  to  their  use  and  treat- 
ment in  composition,  concerning  which  we  here  refer  the 
reader  to  some  introductory  and  historical  remarks  in  the 
article  HARMONY.  Preliminary  to  all  study  of  the  use  of 
chords  is  that  of  their  i/uratlim,  and  the  mode  by  which  the 
time  of  any  series  of  musical  sounds  is  regulated  and  ex- 
pressed. On  this  subject,  however,  some  elementary  details 
have  been  offered  in  the  article  MEASURE,  and  a  m'ore  par- 
ticular exposition  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  TIMK. 
On  the  kindred  subject  of  RHYTHM  also,  of  which  only  a 
brief  notice  could  here  be  taken  for  want  of  room,  a  more 


extended  treatment  is  given  under  its  proper  caption. 
Counterpoint,  or  the  harmonizing  of  a  given  melody,  is  the 
setting  of  note  against  note,  formerly  written  in  points. 
Simple  counterpoint  comprises  all  those  compositions, 
whether  plain  or  florid,  in  which  the  parts  are  not  inverti- 
ble,  but  fixed.  In  double  counterpoint  the  parts  are  so  con- 
structed by  special  rules  that  two  or  more  of  them  may  be 
inverted,  the  higher  part  changing  place  with  the  lower. 
(See  the  latter  part  of  the  article  INVERSION-.)  In  simple 
counterpoint  the  following  general  rules  are  to  be  observed  : 
(1)  Two  perfect  fifths  in  direct  motion  and  succession,  and 
in  the  same  parts,  are  usually  of  bad  effect,  and  should  be 
avoided.  (2)  Two  or  more  successive  or-tarm  in  the  same 
parts  are  inadmissible,  except  in  special  cases  where  it  is 
desirable  to  strengthen  the  bass  or  make  some  idea  particu- 
larly prominent.  (3)  As  the  third  is  the  only  discrimina- 
ting term  or  element  in  triads  by  whieh  we  know  whether 
they  are  major  or  minor,  it  should  rarely  be  omitted.  (4) 
Where  two  or  more  successive  chords  contain  doubled  in- 
tervals, care  should  be  taken  not  to  double  the  third  when 
it  is  leading-note  to  the  next  chord,  as  the  result  would  be 
consecutive  octaves.  (5)  The  two  higher  and  two  lower 
] tarts  in  a  composition  should  not  be  placed  at  an  excessive 
or  disproportionate  distance  from  each  other,  (fi)  The 
same  rule  applies  to  pnssnges  in  dispersed  harmony, as  the 
effect  is  thin  and  unsatisfactory  when  the  parts  are  widely 
separated.  Instances  of  violation  of  these  rules  are  seve- 
rally given  in  Kx.  43: 


Kx.  43.— 1 


r D '    fr  r  f 

The  rule  respecting  consecutive,  fifths  is  not  violated  when 
the  first  fifth  is  perfect  and  the  second  imperfect,  as  at  a 
in  Kx.  -14.  In  modern  music  the  contrary  order  frequently 
nrcui-s,  in  which  the  imperfect  fifth  precedes  the  perfect,  as 
at  b  in  the  example : 

Ex.44.     '  a  b 

J=fcfc«E5l=tJ^=t^=J 


Successive  fifths  are  not  prohibited  when  the  parts  are  in 
contrary  motion,  provided  that  the  texture  of  the  harmony 
is  so  woven  as  not  to  render  them  too  prominent.  Some 
hints  concerning  implied  or  concealed  fifths  will  be  found 
in  the  article  HIDDEN.  In  free  composition  the  rule  of  the 
fifth  is  so  far  modified  as  to  admit  of  numerous  exceptions. 
(See  LICENSE.) 

In  two-part  exercises  every  triad  and  chord  of  the  sev- 
enth must  necessarily  be  incomplete  through  the  oniissiun 
of  one  or  more  of  their  intervals  or  terms.  In  triads  the 
third  (or  its  inversion,  the  sixth)  should  be  most  frequently 
ii-ed.  the  fifth  less  freely,  ;m<l  the  octave  tuul  unison  only 
occasionally.  In  chords  of  the  seventh,  the  seventh  itself 
should  rarely  be  omitted,  us  the  chord  would  thereby  be 
reduced  to  a  triad.  When  there  are  three  parts  each  trintf, 
as  a  general  rule,  should  be  complete;  and  of  the  sen  nth, 
the  omitted  interval  may  be  the  fifth,  or  less  frequently  the 
third  or  the  root.  In  four  parts  each  chord  may  appear 
complete  in  all  its  intervals.  In  triads  one  term  will  neces- 
sarily be  doubled,  either  in  the  unison  or  the  octave,  and 
one  of  the  terms  may  even  be  tripled  or  omitted.  :is  shown 
already  in  Ex.  10  and  its  context.  The  third  and  seventh 
in  the  chord  of  the  seventh,  being  its  characteristic  inter- 
vals, should  not  be  doubled  unless  in  exercises  of  five,  six, 
or  more  parts,  but  the  doublings  should  occur  on  the  fun- 
damental bass  or  the  fifth.  In  harmonizing  a  plain  theme 
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in  four  parts  each  part  should  as  much  as  possible  have  its 
own  distinct  quality,  and  more  or  less  of  a  melodious  pro- 
gression. The  simplest  practical  exercises  arc  those  hav- 
ing notes  of  equal  length,  confined  to  a  single  key,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  triads  and  the  principal  chord  of  the 
oth,  with  their  inversions.  A  short  theme  thus  treated 
is  given  ut  n  in  Ex.  45.  (The  example  is  merely  element- 
ary, for  from  such  plain  forms  "simple  counterpoint" 
extends  to  an  area  of  almost  unlimited  expansion,  freedom. 
and  variety,  including  compositions  oftentimes  far  more 
complex  and  ornate  than  ordinary  exercises  in  double 
riiunttrpoint.)  Tho  first  step  in  the  elaboration  of  the 
theme  in  the  example  is  shown  at  b,  by  the  introduction  of 
two  notes  against  ono;  at  <•  and  <l  a  further  advance  is 
made  by  suspensions  and  other  devices;  and  at  e  the  theme 
receives  additional  ornament  from  chromatic  harmony, 
syncopations,  and  variations  of  the  time  and  movement  of 
tile  parts  : 

Ex.  45.— a 


J 


=L     A 


J        ! 


J  IJ 


•       -'""""N  i- — -  i   h     i    L*™v!    ^^i    i    i 


~rr 


'r~Tr~ 


Though  a  piece  of  some  length  may  bo  written  in  a  single 
key,  yet  digressions  into  other  keys,  near  or  remote,  are 
ordinarily  essential  to  tho  beauty  and  interest  of  a  compo- 
sition. This  passing  from  ono  key  to  another  constitutes 
mtitlnliittiiH  ;  and  it  is  generally  effected  by  tho  introduction 
of  the  leading-note  or  the  minor  seventh  of  the  new  key, 
the  former  generally  requiring  an  accidental  5,  J,  or  X.  and 
the  latter  a  fl,  b.  or  bb-  Instances  of  such  changes  of  key 
or  mode  may  bo  seen  in  Exs.  24  and  25.  More  strictly, 
however,  a  modulation  occurs  only  when  a  regular  cadence 
in  some  new  key  is  made  at  the  close  of  a  phrase  or  period. 
Modulation  is  of  three  kinds — viz.  natural,  abrupt,  and  en- 
hiirmnnir.  The  first  of  these  is  illustrated  in  Ex.  45,  and 
has  already  been  considered  in  the  article  MODULATION, 
which  the  reader  should  here  consult.  Abrupt  modulations 
are  so  called  because  they  proceed  to  foreign  or  unrelated 
keys  or  modes,  and  not  on  account  of  anything  rough  or 
strange  in  their  effect.  The  simplest  kind  of  abrupt  mod- 
ulation is  that  consisting  of  a  mere  change  of  made,  as 
from  major  to  minor,  or  rife  vend,  while  the  keynote  re- 
mains the  same.  In  Ex.  4ft,  at  n,  see  a  modulation  from  C 
major  to  C  minor,  and  at  b  a  change  from  C  major  to  F 
minor,  where  both  mode  and  key  are  relinquished : 


Kx.  -10. 


The  latter  modulation  will  bo  found  on  analysis  to  consist 
r.-.-entinlly  of  the  triads  of  ('  major  and  F  minor,  the  first 
and  last  notes;  and  the  progression  is  one  which  furnishes 
the  key  to  many  developments  both  curious  and  important 
in  abrupt  modulation.  Some  of  these  we  shall  briefly 
notice.  For  instance,  the  0  major  triad  in  the  leading 
chord  to  the  F  minor  triad,  the  bass  rising  a  fourth.  From 
the  latter  triad  we  may  then  proceed  by  ordinary  rule  to 
the  major  triad  of  1%,  as  at  «  in  Ex.  47  ;  which  triad  being 
treated  as  a  leading  chord  (like  the  former  C')  is  followed 
at  6  by  the  minor  triad  of  its  fourth — viz.  (Jb  minor  (other- 
wise F$  minor) ;  and  by  repralia;/  this  process  continually 
we  may  proceed  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  keys,  as 
partly  shown  in  the  example : 

Ex.  47. 

I 


But  the  progression  from  the  second  chord  (F  minor)  may 
also  bo  to  the  major  triad  of  Bb,  the  bass  descending  a 
perfect  fifth,  as  at  a  in  Ex.  48,  on  which  another  chain  of 
harmonies  may  be  formed,  thus : 

Ex.48. 


From  these  suggestions  the  student  will  be  able  to  con- 
struct many  other  circular  progressions  or  chains  of  ca- 
dences. In  some  cases  the  modulation  seems  to  imply  tho 
omission  of  an  intermediate  note,  instances  of  which  are 
given  in  Ex.  26.  In  this  class  may  bo  placed  the  very  ab- 
rupt but  useful  progression  at  a  in  Ex.  49,  where  the  upper 
note  of  the  tonic  harmony  (octave  of  the  root)  is  taken  as 
a  new  leading -note  (with  or  without  the  seventh),  and  re- 
solved in  the  usual  manner.  Of  course,  the  process  may  be 
repeated  indefinitely,  as  in  the  former  examples  : 
Ex.  49.  a  or 

I  i        i          I L 


Modulation  by  enharmonic  ehanrfes  is  chiefly  effected  by 
means  of  the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh.  This  chord 
consists  of  three  minor  thirds — i,  e,  a  minor  third,  an  im- 
perfect fifth,  and  a  diminished  seventh.  And  as  a  minor 
third  contains  only  three  semitones,  it  follows  that  only 
three  different  diminished  sevenths  are  possible,  for,  after 
building  tho  chord  on  three  successive  grades  of  the  chro- 
matic scale,  a  fourth  grade  would  produce  simply  a  repli- 
cation or  inversion  of  the  first.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
chord  lies  in  a  certain  mysterious,  dreamy,  and  equivocal 
quality  which  for  the  time  so  entrances  the  ear  as  to  in- 
volve all  sense  of  key  and  mode  in  a  sort  of  bewildering 
obscurity.  Hence  the  use  of  this  chord  in  rendering  di- 
gressions into  remote  keys  both  easy  and  graceful.  Its  en- 
harmonic quality  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  each 
of  its  elements  may  be  regarded  and  treated  as  two  entirely 
different  notes  or  intervals — viz.  as  sharp  of  the  note  be- 
low, or  flat  of  tho  note  above,  or  in  both  cases  as  natural 
instead  of  sharp  or  fiat.  Consequently,  each  of  the  three 
diminished  sevenths  may  be  written  in  four  or  more  differ- 
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cnt  ways,  according  to  the  key  or  scale  to  which  they  be-      where  four  various  forms  of  each  seventh  are  given  at  a,  b, 
long.     This   will  be  evident  on  an  inspection  of  Ex.  50,     and  c,  respectively : 

Ex.  50.  a  b  c 


Two  other  points  also  are  to  be  observed  :  1st,  that  each  of 
these  forms  contains  a  Ifading-nott  into  some  particular 
key  ;  anil  2d,  that  any  such  form  may  become  the  principal 
(or  dominant)  serent/t  of  that  keif  by  dropping  another  of 
its  terms  a  semitone  lower.  (In  illustration  of  this  see 
Ex.  51,  which  is  an  exercise  on  the  first  of  the  above 
sevenths,  with  the  parts  distributed.)  At  a  the  lower 
term  ( !•'})  is  the  leading-note;  and  by  dropping  the  Kb  of 
the  alto  to  I)  the  chord  becomes  at  once  an  inversion  of 
the  ordinary  seventh  on  1),  and  resolves  into  the  key  of  Gr 
(either  major  or  minor).  At  6  the  alto,  now  written  I)$,  is 
the  leading-note,  and  the  tenor  being  lowered  a  semitone, 
we  have  an  inversion  of  the  minor  seventh  on  H,  which 
resolves  into  the  key  of  E.  At  c  the  upper  part  is  leading- 
note,  and  the  Ft  of  the  bass  (now  become  G|>  by  enhar- 
monic change)  descends  a  semitone,  forming  the  minor 
seventh  on  F,  which  resolves  into  the  triad  of  lifr: 


Ex.  51, 


En.ch. 


Ex.  52. 


is  not  really  necessary,  as  this  chord  often  proceeds  directly 
to  its  resolution,  as  in  Ex.  53 : 


Ex.  53. 


By  this  simple  process  we  may  readily  pass  from  any  key 
to  .any  other  (major  or  minor)  without  going  through  a 
tedious  succession  of  intermediate  chords  or  annoying 
the  ear  by  a  sudden  plunge  into  a  foreign  scale.  To 
become  familiar  with  this  species  of  modulation  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  FJ  and 
G|>,  €|  and  l>b,  J?  and  Ef,  etc.,  as  these  two  names  or 
forms  of  expression  indicate  relations  to  two  different 
keys.  The  actual  tuund,  however,  remains  the  fume, 
and  is  in  most  cases  equivocal  till  the  progression  de- 
cides its  character.  If,  then,  we  wish  to  proceed  from 
C  major,  for  instance,  to  some  other  key,  we  select  that 
particular  diminished  seventh  which  contains  the  lend- 
imj-note  of  such  other  key;  and  this  will  form  the  link 
connecting  the  two  keys.  Suppose  the  new  key  to  be  1% 
major  or  Ely  minor:  of  these,  the  leading-notes  will  of 
course  be  C  and  1).  and  we  accordingly  select  the  dimin- 
ished sevenths  in  which  they  are  found.  By  interposing 
these  between  the  tonic  harmony  of  C  and  that  of  the 
new  keys,  the  modulation  is  effected  at  once,  because  the 
middle  term  in  each  case  is  on  one  side  related  to  C, 
and  on  the  other  (by  enharmonic  change)  to  U|j  or  Eij. 
(See  Ex.  52.) 

Though  in  the  examples  already  given  one  of  the  inter- 
vals of  the  diminished  seventh  is  dropped  a  semitone  to 
make  the  ordinary  minor  seventh  of  the  new  key,  yet  this 
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Frequently,  also,  two  or  more  diminished  sevenths  occur 
in  succession  before  the  modulation  is  effected.  (For  other 
points  more  or  less  pertaining  to  simple  counterpoint  sec 
the  articles  IMITATION,  MIXKD  MODUS,  MODE,  SCALE,  SE- 
grrsi  K.  TUANSPOSITION,  and  VARIATION.) 

Double  counterpoint  is  that  species  of  composition  in 
which  the  parts  or  voices  are  susceptible  of  inveniint,  the 
higher  part  thus  becoming  the  lower,  and  vice  vend.  Of 
such  counterpoints  there  are  several  varieties — viz.  that  of 
the  octave,  when  one  of  the  parts  is  moved  an  octave 
higher  or  lower  than  its  original  place,  while  the  other  part 
n-tiiins  its  position;  and  those  of  the  truth,  tircffth,  etc.,  in 
which  the  inversion  takes  place  at  those  distances  respect- 
ively. Each  of  these  varieties  has  special  rules  in  ad- 
dition to  those  of  ••  Miii|ilt- "  counterpoint.  The  intervals 
of  the  original  composition  become  thus  different  by  reason 
of  their  inversion.  For  instance,  in  "counterpoint  of  the 
octave"  the  octave  becomes  a  unison,  the  second  a  sev- 
enth, the  third  a  sixth,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  following 
scheme : 

Original,     87654321. 
Inversion,    12345678. 

This  will  also  be  evident  on  observing  the  notes  and  fig- 
ures in  Ex.  54,  where  the  lower  part  becomes  the  higher  by 
inversion : 

Ex.  54. — Original. 

•r    r  efT   r   r  r    r   i» 

6  IT     5      3        4      «  6  6   $4       <>      4       6 

Inversion. 

^j  \  -      —^sS-^f^r- 

3  3405S  3  3535 

In  counterpoint  of  the  octave  no  greater  interval  than 
an  octave  is  admissible  between  the  two  parts,  as  every 
note  that  exceeds  nn  octave  will  remain  uninverted.  This 
fault  will  be  noticed  at  «  and  b  in  Ex.  55,  where  two  notes 


are  unchanged  in  the  inversion  because  they  violate  the 
rule : 


Ex.  55.— Original. 


Inversion. 


r  r ' 


Two  perfect  fourths  in  succession  arc  to  be  avoided,  because 
in  the  inversion  they  become  two  fifths;  but  two  fourths,  of 
which  the  last  is  augmented,  may  be  admitted.  The  two 
parts  should  also  be  various  in  quality  of  notes  for  the 
sake  of  distinction.  By  observing  these  rules  many  new 
and  striking  effects  may  be  produced  from  a  subject  appa- 
rently insignificant.  To  illustrate  this  very  briefly  we  shall 
take  the  following  simple  theme,  and  treat  it  in  counter- 
point of  the  octavo.  In  Ex.  56  see  the  theme  at  «,  with  1111 
under  part  in  small  notes;  at  b  is  the  first  inversion,  in 
which  the  lower  part  is  moved  an  octave  tt}>ic(ir<f,  thereby 
becoming  the  higner ;  at  c  and  d  are  two  other  inversions, 
though  the  first  is  the  only  real  one : 

Ex.  56.— a 


In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  effect  is  thin  anil  unpleas- 
ant, owing  to  the  great  distance  between  (lie  parts.  And 
this  very  fault  suggests  another  feature — viz.  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  third  part  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space ;  which  new 
part  we  have  inserted  in  small  notes.  This  middle  part  is 
also  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  capable  of  in- 
version like  the  other  parts,  and  thus  several  new  and 
beautiful  changes  may  be  produced  by  carrying  out  the 
inversions.  These  inversions  are  five  in  number,  of  which 
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we  give  the  first  entire,  and  the  others  with  only  a  few  notes 
to  indicate  the  positions  which  the  several  parts  will  assume. 
(Sc«  Ks.  57.) 
Ex.  W.—lst  Inrcrrion. 


2<(  I  in: 


Sd  Im: 


etc. 


etc. 


Uh  Inv. 


To  afford  room  for  inner  parts  the  inverted  part  may  be 
get  at  the  distance  of  tico  octaves,  as  in  the  above  example 
and  also  in  the  next  following. — To  a  two-part  counter- 
point of  the  octave  two  other  parts,  consisting  entirely  of 
third*,  may  be  added  by  observing  the  following  rules:  (1) 
The  original  parts  should  always  proceed  by  contrary  or 
oblique  motion  ;  (2)  only  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves  should 
be  used  on  the  essential  or  strong  parts  of  the  harmony ; 
(3)  if  a  leading-note  occurs  in  the  lower  part,  and  its 
third  above  in  the  higher,  the  latter  must  be  resolved  down- 
ward. We  may  then  form  two  new  parts  by  writing  thirds 
above  all  the  notes  of  the  original  parts,  as  in  Ex.  58,  where 
the  added  parts  are  given  in  small  notes : 

Ex.  58. 


The  rules  for  the  other  counterpoints  are  in  like  manner 
deduced,  for  the  most  part,  from  a  comparison  of  the  in- 
tervals in  the  composition  before  and  after  inversion. 
Thus,  in  counterpoint  of  the  tenth,  as  thirds,  fourths, 
sixths,  and  tenths  become  by  inversion  octaves,  sevenths, 
fifths,  and  unisons,  two  of  them  in  succession  are  not  al- 
lowable, except  in  certain  cases  when  such  sevenths  or 
fifths  are  not  of  the  same  quality.  In  counterpoint  of 
the  twelfth,  successive  fourths  and  sixths  are  forbidden 
except  under  similar  limitations,  as  they  produce  ninths 
and  sevenths  in  the  inversion.  To  all  these  counterpoints 
two  middle  parts  may  be  added,  either  as  "free"  or  as 
larls  capable  of  inversion.  And  when  a  composition  has 
'our  parts  of  the  latter  construction,  it  may  be  inverted 
tirenty-three  times  by  merely  arranging  the  four  parts  in 
Dorrespondence  with  the  changes  which  can  be  made  with 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4 — viz.  1,  3, 2,  4 — 2,  1,  3,  4,  etc.  Double 
counterpoint  thus  throws  open  a  rich  field  of  ideas  which 
would  never  occur  to  a  composer  whose  studies  had  been 
confined  to  the  simpler  departments  of  harmony. 

The  subject  of  FUGUE,  which  comes  next  in  order,  has 
already  received  attention  under  its  own  proper  head,  and 
we  shall  close  the  present  article  with  a  few  lines  on  the 
nature  and  structure  of  canon.  A  canon  is  a  composition 
in  which  the  several  parts  are  substantially  one  and  the 
same  train  of  notes,  one  part  commencing,  and  the  others 
falling  in  successively  at  certain  prescribed  distances,  as 
in  Kx.  59: 


F, 


The  parts  thus  formed  by  mere  imitation  of  the  first  may 
be  exact  repetitions  in  unison,  or  less  exact  by  answering 
in  the  second,  third,  fifth,  etc.  of  the  original.  Hut  in  all 
cases  the  answer  should  conform  to  the  theme  in  motion 
and  in  length  of  notes.  "  The  truest,  easiest,  and  at  the 
same  time  strictest  canons,"  says  Albrechtsbcrger,  "  are 
those  in  the  unison  and  in  the  octave;  for  only  on  these 
intervals  can  the  answers  correspond  exactly  as  to  all  the 
half  and  whole  tones,  although  those  on  the  fifth  and 
fourth  may  be  made  to  correspond  sufficiently  well."  In 
Ex.  60  see  the  openings  of  three  two-part  canons,  in 
which  at  a  the  answer  is  in  the  unison,  and  b  in  the  third 
below,  and  at  c  in  the  fifth  below : 

Ex.  GO.— a  Iiirnoeryer. 
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Canons  are  said  to  be  finite  when  provided  with  a  proper 
termination  or  ordinary  ending.  On  the  contrar}',  an  in- 
finite canon  is  one  in  which  there  is  no  such  conclusion, 
but  a  constant  circular  repetition,  which  is  usually  termi- 
nated by  a  signal  agreed  upon  by  the  performers. 

Among  the  works  extant  on  musical  science,  embracing 
both  the  strict  and  free  schools,  the  following  may  hero  be 
mentioned :  Kirnberger's  Die  wahren  Grunds'dtze  zitm  Ge- 
branch  der  Harmonic;  Albrechtsberger's  Collected  Wri- 
tinf/n  on  Thoroiiyh-bass,  Harmony,  find  Counterpoint;  Che- 
rubini's  COM/'*  de  Contrepoint  and  Marches  d' Harmonic; 
Keicha's  Traite  de  Haute  Composition  and  Traite  d'Har- 
monie  ;  Fetis's  Traite  du  Contrepoint ;  Vernevil's  Gram- 
mar of  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  etc. ;  Coussemaker's  His- 
toire  de  I' Harmonic  ;  Beethoven's  Studien  im  Generalbass, 
Contrapunkt,  etc. ;  Weber's  Theory  of  Musical  Composi- 
tion  ;  Mozart's  Succinct  Thorough-bass  School;  Kollmann's 
Essay  on  Musical  Harmony  ;  and  Marx's  Universal  School 
of  Music.  WILLIAM  STAUNTON. 

Mn'sical  Uoxcs,  mechanical  contrivances  for  playing 
tunes  automatically,  arc  constructed  on  the  same  principle 
as  barrel  or  hand  organs  and  chimes  of  bells.  The  chief 
parts  of  the  mechanism  are  the  comb,  whose  metal  tongues 
of  different  length  and  thickness  give  out,  when  put  in  vi- 
bration, different  tones,  and  a  cylinder  of  brass  provided 
with  small  steel  pins  fixed  in  a  certain  order,  which,  when 
the  cylinder  revolves,  strike  the  tongues  of  the  comb  in  a 
certain  succession,  and  thereby  produce  a  tune.  The  pins 
are  so  arranged  that  by  moving  the  cylinder  forward  or 
backward  the  same  cylinder  is  able  to  produce  several  dif- 
ferent tunes ;  and  by  changing  cylinders  modern  musical 
boxes  are  made  to  play  more  than  100  melodies.  Automatic 
musical  instruments  were  produced  soon  after  the  construc- 
tion of  clocks,  but  the  invention  of  musical  boxes,  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  their  general  introduction,  belong  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their  construction 
has  since  been  much  improved ;  the  number  of  melodies 
which  one  box  can  play  has  been  much  increased,  and 
bells,  drums,  castanets,  and  other  accompaniments  are 
often  attached  to  the  box.  Geneva  in  Switzerland  is  one 
of  the  principal  centres  of  this  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry. 

llnsi'cian,  one  who  understands  and  devotes  himself 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  music  ;  more  particularly,  one 


•omposers,  or  musical  authors,  who  originate  and  write 
music  ;  and  (3)  performers,  or  practical  musicians,  who  ex- 
ecute, either  by  instrument  or  voice,  music  already  writ- 
ten, or  that  which  results  from  extemporaneous  suggestion. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  theoretical, 
the  creative,  and  the  practical  departments  of  music.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  several  of  the  profoundest  theorists, 
men  familiar  with  the  most  abstruse  and  intricate  questions 
relating  to  canon,  fugue,  and  double  counterpoint,  were  of 
very  limited  ability  either  as  composers  or  performers.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  performers  of  very 
high  rank  who  are  so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  musical 
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science  as  to  be  unable  to  detect  grammatical  faults,  or 
even  typographical  errors,  in  the  music  they  execute. 
Composers  also  of  considerable  merit  and  learning  are 
often  entirely  unskilled,  in  the  use  of  instruments,  and  are 
thus  in  many  cases  incapable  of  playing  even  their  own 
compositions.  There  are  also  unlearned  composers — men 
of  strung  imaginative  powers,  refined  in  taste,  and  not 
wanting  in  invention — who  can  readily  originate  musical 
ideas,  which  for  want  of  scientific  knowledge  they  are  un- 
able to  express  correctly  or  even  intelligibly  in  writing. 
The  thorough  musician  is  one  who  unites  in  himself  the 
several  qualities  of  the  theorist,  the  composer,  and  the  per- 
former :  and  it  is  the  union  of  these  in  their  perfection 
which  constitutes  the  distinction  of  those  illustrious  men 
familiarly  known  as  great  masters.  WILLIAM  STAU.NTO.V. 

Musk  [Lat.mo8c/iii»],aconcrete,  strong-smelling, brown- 
ish, inflammable  substance  extensively  employed  in  medi- 
cine and  in  perfumery.  It  is  brought  to  market  from 
China,  Russia,  and  Calcutta,  and  is  obtained  from  a  sac 
beneath  the  abdomen  of  the  Mrsiv-DEER,  MoHchus  motcAafiM 
(which  see).  The  musk-deer  ranges  from  Siberia  to  Ton- 
uin,  but  the  musk  of  the  warmer  regions  is  by  far  the  best, 
he  price  of  musk  is  very  high,  and  it  is  in  consequence 
exeessivelv  adulterated.  Some  similarly-smelling  animal 
products  (as  the  perfume  of  the  desman,  etc.)  are  sold  for 
it.  The  volatile  oils  of  some  musky  plants,  such  as  Maha 
moHclHitu  (Malvaceie)  and  Miiiin!n»  Nio*«r/iatiM(8oroplKalAfl- 
aceic),  are  found  to  possess  its  odor  and  its  medicinal  qual- 
ities, which  are  strongly  antispasmodic  and  stimulant. 
Artificial  musk  is  a  yellow  resinous  substance,  having  ih" 
smell  and  the  general  properties  of  real  musk.  It  is  ut. 
tained  by  treating  rectified  oil  of  amber  with  strong  nitric 
acid.  It  is  superior  to  much  of  the  sophistioatpd  musk  of 
commerce,  but  not  equal  to  the  genuine  article.  It  has  a 
limited  use  in  medicine.  The  drug  sambul  or  surnbul  is 
also  a  good  musk-substitute. 

Musk-Deer,  the  .l/<i«r//«»  minf/niiun,  a  small,  hornless 
deer  of  Central  Asia,  inhabiting  lofty   mountain-rat 
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The  Musk-Deer. 

It  is  a  timid,  active  creature  of  nocturnal  habits,  and  is 
much  hunted  for  its  yield  of  MUSK  (which  see).  This  is 
obtained  from  a  postomphalio  sac  on  the  male  alone.  The 
flesh  is  esteemed,  though  that  of  the  male  is  very  rank  and 
musky.  (See  also  MOSOHIX.E.) 

Muske'go,  tp.  of  Waukeaha  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1409. 

Muske'gon,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  W.  by  Lake 
Michigan.  Area,  525  square  miles.  It  is  well-timbered, 
and  has  a  soil  adapted  to  grain,  and  especially  fruit-cul- 
ture. The  lumber-trade  is  the  great  industry  of  the  county, 
which  is  traversed  by  White  and  Muskegon  rivers  and  by 
the  Michigan  Lake  Shore  and  Chicago  and  the  Michigan 
Lake  Shore  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Muskegon.  Pop.  14,894. 

Muskegon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Muskegon  co., 
Mich.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore,  the  Grand 
River  Valley  division  of  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Michi- 
gan Lake  Shore,  and  the  Muskegon  and  Big  Rapids  R.  Rs. 
It  has  excellent  schools,  10  churches,  a  fine  court-house, 
an  opera-house,  4  Masonic  lodges,  3  Odd  Fellows  lodges, 
2  banks,  3  newspapers,  gasworks,  30  large  saw-mills,  3 
foundries  and  machine-shops,  5  planing-mills  and  drv- 
kilns.  1  grist-mill,  2  lime-kilns,  1  saw-factory,  a  paid  fire 
department,  and  a  large  number  of  business-firms  and 


mechanical  shops.     Lumbering  is  the  chief  stimulus  to  in- 
dustry.    Pop.  of  v.  6002:  of  tp.  401. 

F.  WELLER,  ED.  "  MI;SKEGO.N  NEWS  AND  REPORTER." 

Mus'ket  [Fr.  moutr/uct],  now  known  as  the  arm  of  the 
infantry  soldier,  whether  smooth-bored  or  rifled.  (See 
SMALL-ARMS.) 

Musketoon'  [Fr.  moiuquetoit],  a  short-barrelled  mus- 
ket, formerly  carried  by  foot-artillery  and  engineer  sol- 
diers; not  now  made.  (See  SMALL-ARMS.) 

Musking'um,  county  in  S.  E.  Central  Ohio.  Area, 
615  square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven,  with  a  fertile 
clayey  soil.  It  is  traversed  by  the  navigable  Muskingum 
River  and  by  various  railroads.  Coal  is.  mined.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  manu- 
factures include  stone  ami  earthenware,  carriages,  flour, 
clothing,  metallic  wares,  saddlery,  etc.  Cap.  Zanesville. 
Pop.  44,886. 

Mnskingum,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.     Pop.  1078. 
Mnskingum,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  0.     Pop.  1136. 
Muskiugum  River,  the   longest   stream   wholly   in 
Ohio,  is  formed  at  Coshocton  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tus- 
carawas    and  the  Walhonding   rivers.      Thence  it  flows, 
generally  S.  E.,  112  miles  to  the  Ohio  at  Marietta.     Zancs- 
villo  is  on  its  banks.     The  river  is  navigable  by  slackwater 
improvements  'JO  miles  to  Dresden.     It  is  225  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth.     Its  valley  is  fertile  and  beautiful.    Its  whole 
course  is  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.     From  Dresden  to 
its  mouth  it  falls  130  feet.    It  flows  through  a  coal-country. 
Mnsko'ka,  a  provisional  district  in  the  northern  part 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  lying  E.  of  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Hu- 
ron, and  S.  of  Parry  Sound  district.     Its  soil,  though  some- 
what rocky,  is  quite  fertile,  and  its  numerous  lakes  and 
streams  abound  in  trout.     It  is  being  rapidly  settled  upon 
free  grants  of  the  public  lands.     Its  winter  climate  is  in- 
tensely cold.     Pop.  5400.     Timber  is  extensively  exported. 
Musk-Ox.     Sec  OVIIHIS. 

Musk-Rat,  a  name  applied  in  differ- 
ent countries  to  several  small  rat-like  mam- 
mill,  di-tingui.-hcd  by  musky  exhalations. 
(1)  In  North  America  it  is  conferred  on  the 
Filer  zibelhirm  (by  some  called  als"  mus- 
quash), a  rodent  of  the  family  MuridsB  and 
the  group    which  contains    the  field  niiee. 
It  is  larger  than   most  of  the  family,  bring 
some  fifteen  inches  in  length,  with  a  tail 
"-.  of    ten   inches.     It    is    aquatic,  sometimes 
'   building  houses  like  those  of  the  beaver, 
and  oftener  burrowing  in  river-banks.     It 
?  is  abundant  in  many  parts  of  North  Amer- 
>.     Its   fur   (the  "river  sable"  of  com- 
/  nirrrei  is  extensively  sold  in  Europe.     The 
'•J    creature  has  a  strong  smell  of  musk.     (2) 
In  India  the  name  is  given   to   the    r/o- 
i-itlnrii    iiii/ifxiiritH,   a    large   rat-like    shrew, 
which  possesses  and  communicates  to  what- 
ever it  touches  an  intolerable  and  nearly 
indelible  musk-like  smell.     (3)   It   is  also 
applied  to  the  European  .Vv«/n/<  »/»«<'/mM, 
or  desman,  a  representative  of  the  family  of 
Talpidae  or  moles. 

Musk-Wood,    the    wood    of    (limrea 
gruti'tifoliti    and    Sfonchojcylon    &<-1ur<n-tzii, 
meliaceous  trees  of  the  West  Indie-  v, 
wood  is  finely  redolent  of  musk.    The  name 
is  also  given  to  Axter  (Ititj-t>»iia)  tii-f/»jtftif//nx.  a  composite- 
flowered  shrub  of  Tasmania,  sometimes  cultivated. 
Muslin.     Sec  MorssKt.iNE. 

Mn$ophag'id;e  [from  Mnanphaya],  or  Plantain- 
Haters,  a  family  of  coccygomorph  birds.  The  bill  is 
moderately  broad  at  the  base,  much  compressed  towards 
the  tip,  with  the  culmen  curved,  and  the  tomia  or  cutting 
margin  of  the  upper  mandible  emarginate  behind  the  tip; 
the  nostrils  are  near  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible, 
oval,  and  exposed:  the  wings  more  or  less  rounded:  the 
tail  long,  with  the  feathers  broad:  the  tarsi  covered  in 
front  with  broad  transverse  scales;  the  toes  four  in  num- 
ber, and  the  fourth  versatile  or  capable  of  being  turned 
backward,  like  the  first.  The  family  is  not  distantly  re- 
lated to  the  Cuceulidse  or  cuckoos.  It  is  a  characteristic 
African  form,  a  number  of  species  being  found  in  that 
continent.  They  are  of  considerable  size,  being  all  more 
or  less  larger  than  the  cuckoos.  Most  of  them  hove  n 
Green  is  a  predominant  color,  and  the  primaries  of  the 
wings  have  usually  a  brilliant  spot,  often  of  a  red  color. 
Fruits  are  their  principal  food,  and  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus  is  derived  from  its  love  for  the  plantain  (M««u,  the 
plaintain  tree,  and  cj>ayeu>,  to  "eat").  G.  R.  Gray  has  rcc- 
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ognized  in  the  family  three  genera — viz.  ( 1 )  Mnaophaytt, 
with  two  species;  ('2)  Turacus  (  =  Corytkrij:),  with  eleven 
species.;  and  (ii)  tlchiziirhia,  with  five  species.  A  large 
folia  monograph  has  been  published  by  Schlegel  andWest- 
erinann  (Ue  Tiirakos)  with  figures  of  all  the  species. 

THEODOHE  GILL. 

Mtis'pratt  (JAMES  SHERIDAN),  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E., 
b.  at  Dublin  Mar.  8,  1821;  studied  chemistry  at  the  An- 
il er~i»iian  University,  Glasgow;  became  when  sixteen  years 
old  chemist  for  a  large  manufactory  of  chemicals  in  Man- 
chester; tried  mercantile  life  in  the  U.  S.  without  success; 
studied  chemistry  under  Licbig  184:!-45,  graduating  as 
Ph.  1).  at  Giessen;  made  numerous  discoveries,  chiefly  in 
organic  chemistry  ;  married  in  1848  Miss  Susan  Cushman. 
an  American  actress;  founded  the  Liverpool  College  of 
Chemistry,  and  became  a  professor  there.  Among  bis 
works  are  a  valuable  translation  of  Plattner  on  the  blow- 
pipe (1844),  Outlines  of  Qualitative  Analysis  (1849),  and  a 
Dietinnnri/  of  Chemistry  (1854  sea.).  D.  at  West  Derby 
Feb.  :;.  1871. 

Musquash.     See  MUSK-RAT. 

Mus'sel,  or  Muscle  [Lat.  mntrulut;  Ger.  Mundiel],  a 
popular  name  for  many  concbiforous  mollusks.  (1)  The 


marine  species  are  chiefly  of  the  family  Mytilidae  and  genus 
Myli/iif,  of  which  there  are  numerous  species  of  worldwide 
distribution.  The  edible  mussel  of  Europe  and  America, 
Mtjtilns  cdnlis,  is  extensively  used  as  food,  but  is  sometimes 
very  poisonous.  It  is  also  used  as  fish-bait.  The  mussels 
often  contain  small  pearls.  The  horse-mussels  (genus 
Modiola)  are  also  numerous  in  species.  Like  the  former, 
they  attach  themselves  by  a  byssus.  Mndioln  modiolus  is 
a  common  and  valuable  bait-fish  on  our  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Mytilida:,  a  family  of  conchiferous  mollusks,  to 
which  allusion  is  made  above,  have  the  posterior  muscle 
well  developed,  the  anterior  small  and  far  forward,  and 
the  pedal  muscles  large ;  the  foot  is  small,  grooved,  and 
byssiferous ;  the  gills  two  on  each  side,  elongated,  and  be- 
hind united  with  each  other  and  to  the  mantle,  and  the 
dorsal  margins  of  the  outer  and  innermost  laminae  arc  free; 
the  mantle  has  its  opposite  margins  free,  except  behind, 
where  they  more  or  less  unite ;  the  labial  palpi  arc  elon- 
gated, pointed,  and  free.  The  shell  is  variable  in  form, 
but  the  apex  is  generally  more  or  lees  approximated  to  the 
anterior  end,  and  it  has  a  thickness  and  often  filamentous 
epidermis;  the  ligament  is  internal  arid  sub-marginal;  the 
Binge  edentulous.  The  family  includes  a  large  number  of 
genera,  with  numerous  species  variously  distributed  in  all 
tin-  salt  waters  of  the  globe,  and  many  are  found  in  the 
cold  and  arctic  seas.  The  most  familiar  genera  are  Mytiltu 
ami  Mwlinln.  including  the  common  salt-water  mussels. 
The LITHODOMUS  (which  see),  also  belonging  to  this  family, 
is  remarkable  for  its  property  of  boring  into  stone,  and 
there  making  its  homo. 

(2)  The  fresh-wutcr  mussels  of  North  America  belong  to 
the  family  Unionida?,  and  are  extremely  numerous.  Sev- 
eral species  produce  line  pearls,  and  many  afford  fish-bait. 
In  ls,)7  a  pearl  was  found  inn  fresh-water  mussel  at  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  which  was  sold  for  $2200.  They  are  not  often 
if  ever  eaten.  (See  Uxioxiu.*:.)  TIIEOHORK  GILL. 

Mus'selburgh,  town  of  Scotland,  county  of  Edinburgh, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Esk.  It  has  manufactures  of  sailcloth 
and  leather,  and  exports  much  coal.  Pop.  750o. 

Musset',  de  (Louis  CHARLES  ALFRED),  b.  at  Paris 
Nov.  11,  1810,  and  educated  in  the  College  Henri  Quatre; 
studied  first  medicine,  then  law,  finally  art;  was  for  some 
time  engaged  in  a  banking-office,  but  devoted  himself 
after  1830  exclusively  to  literature;  was  appointed  libra- 
rian in  the  ministry  of  the  interior  by  Louis  Philippe  and 
reader  to  the  empress  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  d.  in  Paris 
VOL.  III.— 44 


May  1.  1SJJ7.  His  (Kin-rex  'V<//*/>/^'*,  published  at  Pin-is  in 
10  vols.  (1865),  contain  poems,  lyrical  and  narrative,  n!' 
which  LfH  AW/*,  first  published  in  the  Iterue  dm  Dcnx 
Mnnili-ft  ( ls.'l.'i-o7),  Lettre  <l  Lamm-tine,  and  his  answer  to 
Becker's  German  war-song  in  1840  (*'  Nous  1'avons  ou, 
votre  llhin  Allemaml")  are  the  most  celebrated;  dramas 
and  proverbs,  of  which  ('n  < 'tiju-'n-c.  (1847),  11  f«nt  >{H'I<>«: 
jmrli  Knit  aurrrte  tin  fermfe  (ISiil),  and  OH  nr  bailiue  pas 
in-cc  I' Amour  (1861)  belong  to  the  gems  of  the  French  dra- 
matic literature ;  and  novels,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  Frederic  et  liernerette  (1840)  and  Cun/esiiuns  d'nn  !•',,<- 
font  ilu  Slide,  which  latter  called  forth  the  novel  by 
George  Sand,  Elle  et  Liii,  and  caused  some  scandal, 
Musset  made  a  sensation  at  his  very  first  appearance  in 
literature  in  his  Les  Cuntes  d'Kxjiiii/iir  rt  d'llnlie  (1S30) 
and  Lc  Spectacle  dnni  tin  Fautmil '( Is.l.'t),  but  in  the  be- 
ginning he  also  gave  offence.  Afterwards  he  became  one 
of  the  chief  representatives  of  the  romantic  school  in  the 
French  literature,  and  by  his  countrymen  he  was  of  all 
living  poets  the  most  beloved.  He  occupied  a  position  in 
the  French  civilization  similar  to  that  Byron  held  in  the 
English  and  Heine  in  the  German.  The  same  passionate 
though  somewhat  feverish  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal,  for  all 
that  is  great  and  good,  burnt  in  his  genius  as  in  theirs,  but 
he,  like  them,  lacked  strength  of  character  to  govern  the 
passions  and  follow  the  ideals.  Hcuce  arose  with  him,  as 
with  them,  a  skepticism  not  with  respect  to  the  ideals 
themselves,  but  with  respect  to  the  part  they  have  played 
and  will  play  in  the  history  of  mankind;  and  thus  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  ideals  often  turned  into  satire  on  the 
reality.  He  is  nobler  than  Heine,  but  he  has  not  Heine's 
wit;  he  is  more  tender  and  sincere  than  Byron,  but  he  has 
not  Byron's  lofty  intellect.  With  respect  to  the  artistic 
character  of  his  works,  ho  is  much  more  refined  and 
exquisite  than  Byron,  and  he  has  none  of  the  artificiality 
and  affectation  of  Heine. 

Mus'sey,  tp.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  1117. 
Mussey  (REUBEN  DIMOMJ),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Pel- 
ham,  N.  II.,  June  23,  1780;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1803,  at  Philadelphia  Medical  school  1809;  practised  at 
Salem  1809-14;  professor  of  physic  at  Dartmouth  1814- 
19,  of  anatomy  and  surgery  1819-38  ;  professor  of  sur- 
gery in  Ohio  Medical  College  1838-52 ;  held  the  same  chair 
in  Miami  Medical  College  1852—60,  ond  afterwards  resided 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  June  28,  I860.  Dr.  Mussey 
was  a  bold  and  remarkably  successful  operative  surgeon. 
He  was  the  first  to  tie  both  common  carotids,  which  he  did 
with  success ;  he  also  removed  with  the  happiest  results  (in 
1837)  an  entire  scapula  and  clavicle  together,  probably  the 
first  operation  of  the  kind  ever  performed.  He  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  benevolence  and  of  abstemious  habits — 
habits  which  he  followed  from  principle,  and  which  he 
strove  to  have  others  imitate.  He  published,  besides  ad- 
dresses, Experiments  and  Observations  on  Cutaneous  Ab- 
sorption (1809),  and  Health:  Its  Friends  and  its  Foes  (1862). 

Mussome'li,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltanessetta. 
About  a  mile  from  the  town  there  is  a  grand  old  castle,  and 
in  the  neighboring  fields  are  found  curious  remains  of  an- 
cient dwellings.  Pop.  in  1874,  8675. 

Mns'tang,  a  name  applied  to  the  small  wild  horses  of 
Texas  and  to  the  ponies  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  S.  W. 
of  the  U.  S.,  which  are  of  one  and  the  same  stock.  They 
are  hardy  and  spirited,  but  often  very  fractious  unless  care- 
fully handled.  The  mustang  is  the  descendant  of  horses  of 
Spanish  importation.  Mustangs  associate  in  large  troops, 
are  caught  for  use  by  the  riata  or  lasso,  and  are  easily 
broken  to  the  saddle,  though  it  is  often  done  in  a  very 
imperfect  fashion. 

Mus'tard  [Fr.  mnntarde].  There  are  two  principal 
kinds  of  mustard,  white  and  black,  so  designated  from  the 
color  of  the  seeds.  Black  mustard  is  the  seed  of  Sinapis 
iiiijra,  and  white  that  of  S.  alba,  both  annual  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Cruciferee,  native  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  cultivated  in  our  gardens.  Black-mustard  seeds 
are  small,  globular,  of  a  deep-brown  color  externally  and 
yellow  within.  The  white  are  larger,  and  of  a  light  color 
externally.  Flour  of  mustard  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the 
two  kinds  of  seeds,  ground  and  sifted.  As  sold  in  the 
shops,  it  is  generally  adulterated  with  wheat  flour  and 
turmeric.  Such  adulteration  is  infallibly  detected  by 
finding  the  presence  of  starch-grains,  whieh  are  absent 
in  pure  mustard.  Mustard-seeds  arc  very  complex  in 
composition.  Both  contain  a  bland  fixed  oil  and  a  sub- 
stance called  myrosine,  which,  when  the  mustard  flour  is 
moistened  with  water,  determines  the  decomposition  of 
another  principle  contained  in  the  seeds,  wnereby  the 
peculiar  pungent,  irritant  principle  is  developed  which 
gives  mustard  its  value  as  a  food  and  medicine.  In  the 
case  of  black  mustard  this  now  product  is  a  volatile  oil; 
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with  the  white,  a  non-volatile  but  equally  acrid,  oily  liquid. 
Mustard  flour  is  a  popular  condiment,  and  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  It  has  also  medicinal  uses.  The  moistened 
flour  applied  to  the  skin  is  a  powerful  irritant  and  vesicant, 
and  is  much  used  as  a  counter-irritant  application  to  relieve 
internal  pains  and  spasms.  Swallowed  in  any  quantity,  as 
a  tablcspoonful  diffused  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  it  acts  as  a 
prompt  non-nauseating  emetic,  valuable  in  cases  of  poi- 
soning fnun  its  always  being  at  hand.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

JUustard,  Oil  of.     See  MUSTARD,  by  E.  CURTIS. 

Mustel'idiC  [from  Mmtela,  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Fera>  or  Car- 
nivora,  comprising  many  species,  such  as  the  weasels, 
skunks,  badgers,  otters,  etc.  The  form  is  very  variable 
according  to  the  genus,  in  some,  such  as  the  small  weasels, 
the  trunk  being  very  much  donated,  and  in  others,  such  as 
the  gluttons  and  badgers,  being  comparatively  concentrated 
and  robust ;  the  teeth  are  adapted  to  a  purely  carnivorous 
diet,  the  molars  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  last  premol.tr  of 
the  upper  jaw  being  typically  sectorial,  or  adapted  for 
cutting.  The  true  molars  are  reduced  in  number  to  one 
above  and  two  (or.  as  in  .Wr/Hrm-ii.  one)  below.  The  skull 
exhibits  many  characters  in  common;  the  paroccipital 
process  is  closely  applied  to  the  auditory  bulla;  the  mas- 
toid  process  prominent,  and  projecting  outward  or  back- 
ward behind  the  external  auditory  meatus;  the  carotid 
canal  is  distinct,  and  more  or  loss  in  advance  of  the  fora- 
IIM-II  laocrum  postieum ;  the  condyloid  foramen  is  distinct 
from  the  latter ;  the  glenoid  foramen  is  generally  well  de- 
nned; the  intestinal  canal  has  no  caecum;  the  prostate 
gland  is  not  salient,  being  contained  in  the  thickened  walls 
of  the  urethra;  Cowper's  glands  are  not  developed:  the  os 
penis  is  largo.  The  family  in  most  of  the  characters  thus 
referred  to  exhibits  affinity  decidedly  with  the  bears,  rac- 
coons, and  allied  forms,  and  not  at  all  with  the  cats  and 
dogs,  agreeing  with  the  last  simply  in  adaptation  for  car- 
nivorous diet.  It  contains  numerous  species,  which  have 
been  distributed  mining  eight  sub-families — viz.  (1)  Mus- 
teline, including  the  genera  Mimirla — i'.  <•.  the  large 
weasels;  I'itt<>rinn — i.e.  the  small  weasels;  f'nti'-tiiti— V.  e. 
the  weasels  of  tropical  America  ;  and  (Jnlu — i.  e.  the  glut- 
tons or  carcajou:  |2)  Melime,  with  the  genera  M-l<»  and 
Ai-i-ti'iii/s  <>r  Hid  World  badgers;  .!/;/</., »».  or  African  tcl- 
edu,  and  Taxida',  or  American  badgers:  (3)  Mellivorinae, 
with  its  single  genus,  Mellivora — i.  e.  the  African  and  In- 
dian ratcls  or  honey-badgers  ;  (4)  Mephitimc,  or  the 
American  skunks,  including  the  genera  M>  /'hid*.  i'i>u,/,n- 
tui,  and  SiiiltHjtil, •;  (,"i)  IctoiiychiiKo,  with  flic  Smith 
African  genus  Ic/ony.r  or  Zorilla  :  (II)  Hclictidinao,  with 
the  Asiatic  genus  Uelictit I  (7)  Lutrina»,  with  the  various 
genera  of  fresh-water  otters  of  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and 
I  -~  Knhydrime,  with  the  genus  Eithyilris,  or  the  sea-otters 
of  the  North  Pacific.  THKODOHB  tln.i,. 

Mus'ter  [remotely  from  thcLat.  moaitran,  to  "show"], 
in  the  army  and  navy,tltr  assembly  of  officers  nnd  men  for 
special  purposes,  especially  for  the  inspection  and  payment 
of  the  I'on-es  and  the  verification  of  the  returns,  called 
muster-rolls.  The  muster  -in  an<l  the  muster-out  of  officers 
or  forces  (into  or  out  of  the  service)  are  under  the  direction 
of  spci-ial  stall'  officers  railed  commissaries  of  musters. 

Mute,  n  consonant  formed  by  closer  organs  than  the 
liquids  require,  such  as  /,./.  r.  /..  m  (a  nasal  l>).t,th,  d,  n  (a 
nasal  d),  «,  z,  th,  z/i,  k, ;/",'/.  »</  (a  nasal  yuy).  (See  LIQUID.) 

Mu'tiny  was  formerly  used  in  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive sense,  both  in  England  and  in  America,  than  that 
which  is  now  given  to  it;  thus,  in  England,  it  formerly 


and  subversive  of  discipline  and  duly-established  authority. 
The  offence  is  defined  by  act  of  Congress  of  Mar.  3,  1835, 
and  punishment  provided  for  by  acts  of  Congress  of  Apr. 
10,  1806,  and  Apr.  23,  1800. 

Mutis  (Josfi  CELESTINO),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  in 
1732;  professor  of  anatomy  at  Madrid  1757  ;  accompanied 
the  viceroy  of  Peru  to  South  America  as  his  physician 
1760  ;  was  the  first  to  distinguish  between  the  varieties  of 
cinchona :  became  director  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  His- 
tory at  Bogota,  1790,  and  d.  there  in  1808,  leaving  un- 
finished a  vast  work  on  the  flora  of  JVeiu  Granuda. 

Mutton  Hill  9  a  v.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  50. 

Mut'tra,  town  of  British  India,  in  the  North-western 
Provinces,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  in  lat.  27°  '<W  N. 
It  is  built  on  high  and  hilly  ground,  with  magnificent 
flights  of  steps,  adorned  with  temples,  leading  down  to 
UK-  river,  which  is  kept  sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  and  annu- 
allv  attracts  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims,  lint  the  enormous 
riches  whieh  the  town  formerly  contained  have  been  car- 
ried away  by  various  conquerors,  its  fortifications  have 


fallen  into  ruins,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  steep,  narrow, 
dirty  streets,  which  swarm  with  sacred  apes,  parrots,  pea- 
cocks, and  bulls.  Pop.  51,."ilu. 

Muys'cas,  or  Chibchas,  a  nation  of  Indians  within 
the  limits  of  the  republic  of  Colombia.  S.  A.,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  numbered  between  one  and 
two  millions,  and  occupied  a  rank  immediately  after  the 
Aztecs  and  Peruvians  in  point  of  civilization.  They  con- 
sisted of  three  independent  nations,  whose  capitals  were 
respectively  Funza,  Tunja.  and  Sogamoso,  the  latter  nation 
being  governed  by  a  high  priest,  hike  the  Aztecs  and  Pe- 
ruvians, they  worshipped  the  sun  in  common  with  many 
other  divinities,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  offered  hu- 
man sacrifices  to  the  solar  god,  their  principal  temples 
being  at  Suamoz  and  Leiva.  Corresponding  in  their  my- 
thology to  the  Manco  Capac  of  the  Ineas  was  a  legendary 
ancestor  named  Nemterequeteba,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
author  of  their  civilization.  They  were  skilful  agricultu- 
rists, workers  in  metal,  weavers  of  cotton,  and  artificers 
in  bone,  wood,  and  stone;  built  wooden  houses  with  con- 
ical roofs,  surrounded  by  palisades;  had  a  rude  commer- 
cial currency;  buried  their  dead  in  caves,  and  had  a  week 
of  three  days,  a  month  of  ten  weeks,  a  year  of  twenty 
months,  and  an  age  of  twenty  years.  Succession  to  the 
chieftainship  was  in  the  female  line.  The  Muyscas  for- 
merly occupied  the  whole  table-land  of  Hogotit  and  Tunja, 
and  held  many  tribes  in  subjection.  They  readily  accepted 
Christianity,  and  were  rapidly  t'used  with  the  whites,  losing 
their  national  language  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, though  it  is  still  spoken  by  some  tribes  on  the  river 
Meta.  The  language  had  no  d,  I,  or  r,  and  was  of  ex- 
tremely simple  structure.  (See  the  grammars  of  Lugo 
(1619)  and  Uricochea  (Paris,  1871).) 

Muzarabic  Liturgy.     See  MOZARABIC  LITURGY. 

Muz'zey  (AUTKMAS  HUWKIISI,  b.  at  Lexington,  Mass., 
Sept.  21,  181)2:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  ISL'4,  at 
Cambridge  Divinity  School  ISL'S;  became  pastor  of  I'ni- 
lai-ian  churches  at  Framinghain  1830,  Cambridgeport  1 .-:'.!, 
Cambridge  IS  Hi,  Concord,  X.  H.,  1854,  and  Ncwburyport 
1857,  retiring  from  the  latter  po-t  1SI15.  He  has  written 
tracts,  sermons,  essays.  Sunday-school  volumes,  etc. 

Myacites,  a  name  originally  employed  for  supposed 
fossil  Mi/at,  but  subsequently  adopted  (by  -Minister  in 
1840)  for  a  genus  of  extinct  species  of  the  family  Anii- 
tinidsr.  The  species  are  numerous.  The  genus,  according 
to  Week,  "probably  first  appeared  during  the  Tri. 
epoch,  though  we  are  not  sure  that  some  of  the  species 
usually  referred  to  Alluriumn  from  the  older  rock 
really'generically  distinct.  It  seems  to  have  reached  its 
maximum  development  during  the  deposition  of  the  .lu- 
ra--ic  rocks,  and  continued  to  exist  until  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Cretaceous  epoch." 

My'att,  tp.  of  Fulton  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  516. 

My'attc,  tp.  of  Howcll  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  421. 

Myc'ale  [Or.  Mv«iAi).  now  ,V.///I«IK/I].  the  westernmost 
branch  of  Mount  Mesogis  in  Lydia,  Asia  Minor,  termin- 
ating in  the  promontory  .-ailed  Trogylium  (now  Cap. 
Maria).  In  the  narrow  channel  between  this  promontory 
and  the  island  of  Samos  the  Persian  fleet  was  defeated 
and  destroyed  by  the  Greeks  in  471)  B.  c. 

IWycene,  or  -nne  [Or.  Mi/«^n),  or  -<^i/ai],  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  of  Greece,  was  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence 
in  the  plain  of  Argos,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Pelopidse,  and  at  the  time  of  Agamemnon  it 
was  the  principal  city  of  Greece.  In  4BM  B.  c.  it  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  it  was  never  rebuilt,  but  the  remains  of  it. 
the  cyclopean  walls,  the  "  gate  of  lions."  and  the  "  treasury 
of  Atreus,"  are  among  tin-  grandest  and  most  interesting 
antiquities  in  Greece.  The  ruins  are  near  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Charrnti,  1  hour  and  20  minutes  from  Argos.  (See 
Leake's  Tninl*  in  the,  Mono  (1830),  eh.  xx.) 

Mycet'inaD  [from  Mi/cetes — uv«ijii)i,  a  "  bcllower  or 
howler" — the  only  known  genus],  a  sub-family  of  South 
American  monkeys  of  the  family  Cebidiv,  and  including 
the  largest  species  of  that  group.  The  distinctive  charac- 
ters are  as  follows:  The  cerebrum  is  contracted  backward, 
the  posterior  lobes  being  abbreviated,  and  scarcely  cover- 
ing the  hindmost  parts  of  the  cerebellum  ;  the  liyoid  bone 
and  thyroid  cartilage  arc  greatly  developed;  the  former  is 
extended  into  a  sub-globular  drum  with  thin  osseous  walls. 
and  the  larger  cornua  of  the  apparatus  project  backward, 
the  lesser  being  obsolete:  the  incisors  are  vertical.  With 
the  modification  of  the  thyrohyal  apparatus  is  connected 
the  power  of  producing  the  loud  and  resonant  cries  for 
which  the  species  of  the  genus  are  celebrated,  and  which 
have  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  "  howlers."  The  spe- 
cies are  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined,  but  ten  special 
;  have  been  recognized  by  the  latest  writer  on  the  group — 
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John  Edward  Gray — of  which  eight  have  been  attributed 
to  brazil,  one  to  Colombia,  anil  one  to  Caracas.  A  species 
of  the  genus  also  extends  up  into  Central  America. 

Tlli:oixmi;  (ill.!.. 

Myeli'tis  [Or.  ^veAos,  ''  narrow  "],  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  nearly  all  affections  of  the  spinal  marrow  were 
cliisMtiiMl  under  the  title  ntt/etitin,  but  some  progress  has 
been  made  in  separating  these  various  diseases.  Our 
knowledge  is.  however,  as  yet  very  imperfect,  and  in  the 
classical  ion  offered  below  there  are  doubtless  some  errors. 
Forms  of  myelitis  may  be  best  classified,  according  to  the 
product  Of  the  inflammatory  process,  into  softening  myeli- 
tis, purulent  myelitis,  hyperplastie  myelitis,  and  degenera- 
tive myelitis.  The  first  of  these  forms,  softening  myelitis, 
i-  closely  allied  to  non-inflammatory  softening  (from  throm- 
bosis, embolism,  etc.),  and  it  is  probable  that  future  re- 
searches will  reduce  the  frequency  of  its  recurrences. 
Alter  death  a  small  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  usually  a  seg- 
ment involving  all  its  columns  and  the  gray  matter,  is  found 
softer  than  usual,  or  even  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  reddish  or 
reddish-yellow  in  color,  sometimes  white  or  yellowish.  The 
substance  of  the  spinal  marrow  is  disintegrated,  and  a  mi- 
croscopic examination  shows  the  presence  of  altered  nerve- 
fibres  and  cells,  granular  bodies,  fatty  detritus.  The  symp- 
toms during  the  life  of  the  patient  consist  in  impairment 
or  loss  of  the  power  of  motion  and  of  sensibility  in  all  parts 
of  the  body  below  the  softened  spot.  For  example,  a  focus 
of  myelitis  in  the  middle  dorsal  region  will  cause  paralysis 
of  the  lower  limbs  (paraplegia),  and  of  the  bladder  and 
lower  bowel ;  a  focus  in  the  upper  cervical  region  will  pro- 
duce palsy  of  the  entire  body  except  the  diaphragm.  The 
symptoms  may  be  developed  rapidly,  with  pain  and  spasm, 
loss  of  function  being  complete  in  a  few  days,  or  during 
many  months  the  patient  complains  of  increasing  numb- 
ness, loss  of  sensibility  and  power.  The  prognosis  is  worse 
in  proportion  to  the  acuteness  and  to  the  higher  location 
of  the  focus.  Treatment  occasionally  arrests  the  disease, 
but  probably  never  cures  it.  (A.)  Suppurative  myelitis  is 
exceedingly  rare,  and  we  do  not  know  any  symptoms  which 
can  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  any  acute  mvelitis.  The 
purulent  matter  is  collected  in  the  shape  of  small  abscesses, 
or  purulent  elements  are  found  diffused  among  the  nervous 
fibres  and  cell?,  (c.)  Hyperplastic  myelitis  is  relatively 
common,  and  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  various  forms 
of  "  sclerosis."  The  initial  lesion  in  these  cases  is  increased 
activity  and  volume  of  the  neuroglia  or  framework  of  the 
spinal  cord,  with  consequent  wasting  of  the  nervous  ana- 
tomical elements.  Later,  products  of  degeneration  appear 
in  the  shape  of  granular  and  amyloid  bodies.  The  affected 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  found  hardened,  like  boiled 
white  of  egg  or  soft  cartilage ;  it  is  grayish  or  yellowish  in 
color,  and  presents  a  translucent  instead  of  the  normal 
dead-white  appearance.  The  microscope  shows  increased 
neuroglia,  disintegrating  nerve-fibres  and  cells,  granular 
bodies  (especially  around  the  blood-vessels),  and  amyloid 
bodies.  Sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  classified, 
according  to  its  distribution  in  the  organ,  into  (1)  striped 
sclerosis,  which  may  extend  upward  and  downward  in  any 
of  the  columns— in  the  posterior  columns  producing  the 
disease  clinically  known  as  locomotor  ataxia  ;  in  the  ante- 
rior or  antero-lateral  columns  produce  paraplegia,  with 
loss  of  motion  alone  or  chiefly ;  in  the  lateral  part  of  the 
nntem-latcral  columns  giving  rise  to  contracture  of  the 
limbs.  There  may  be  (2)  a  limited  sclerosis,  involving  the 
:il  columns  and  the  gray  matter  at  any  part  of  the 
spinal  cord,  producing  a  chronic  paraplegia;  and  (3)  nodu- 
lar or  insular)  sclerosis,  ecleroie  en  plaques,  in  which  the 
disease  affects  a  number  of  spots  upon  or  in  the  spinal 
cord  (and  brain),  the  nodules  being  distributed  in  a  wholly 
Irregular  manner.  The  symptoms  produced  by  nodular 
sclerosis  are  very  irregular,  depending  upon  the  location 
of  the  first  and  of  the  largest  nodules ;  there  are  observed 
loss  of  power  and  sensibility  (rare)  in  the  limbs,  mental  and 
sensorial  symptoms,  (rf.)  Degenerative  myelitis  includes 
two  principal  forms:  (1)  a  parenchymatous  inflammatory 
('!}  change  in  nerve-fibres  or  ganglion-cells;  and  (2)  the 
ohanges  which  occur  in  the  spinal  cord  in  consequence  of  a 
lesion  in  the  brain  or  in  the  spinal  cord.  Under  the  first 
head  are  to  be  classed  those  changes  in  the  anterior  horns 
"I  the  spinal  cord  which  give  rise  to  paralysis  accompa- 
nied by  wasting  of  the  affected  muscles,  or  to  wasting  of 
the  muscles  primarily;  acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic 
spinal  paralysis  (infantile  spinal  paralysis,  spinal  paraly- 
sis with  atrophy  in  the  adult),  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy, labio-glosso-pharyngeal  palsy.  The  lesion  consists 
in  a  clouding  and  granular  disintegration  of  the  gnnglion- 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  with  some  as  yet  ill-understood 
change  in  the  substance  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 
Occasionally  this  lesion  involves  the  greater  part  of  the 
anterior  horns  in  a  longitudinal  way,  and  soon  leads  to 


death  by  asphyxia  (acute  ascending  palsy).  In  some  of 
these  forms  sensibility  is  relatively  little  impaired,  in 
others  not  at  all.  The  degenerative  myelitis  which  is 
caused  by  some  other  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  con- 
sists in  wasting  of  the  nerve-fibres  and  the  deposit  of  nu- 
merous amyloid  and  granular  bodies,  anil  some  thickening 
of  tile  neuroglia  :  it  is  always  in  the  white  columns  of  the 
cord,  is  symmetrically  arranged,  and  is  found  in  the  late- 
ral columns  when  caused  by  a  brain-lesion  ;  when  produced 
by  a  spinal  lesion  it  extends  above  the  lesion  in  the  poste- 
rior columns — below  it  in  the  lateral  columns.  The  forms 
of  myelitis  hist  described  are  closely  allied  to  non-inflam- 
matory degeneration.  Any  classification  of  forms  of  myeli- 
tis is  at  the  present  day  necessarily  a  provisional  one.  The 
treatment  of  myelitis  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory;  at 
best  a  checking  or  limiting  of  the  disease  can  be  looked 
for.  The  fatal  i-sue  is  brought  about  by  exhaustion  (from 
bed-sores),  inflammation  of  the  urinary  tract,  pulmonary 
phthisis,  or  asphyxia.  E.  C.  Stxiri.N. 

Myensk,  town  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Orel,  on  the  Zusha.  Its  thirteen  churches,  with  their 
many  towers,  give  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance;  bus 
a  livclv  trade  in  spirits,  soap,  hemp,  and  dried  fruits. 
Pop.  12,775. 

My'er  (ALBERT  J.),  b.  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20, 1 828 ; 
graduated  at  Geneva  College  1847;  M.  D.  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo  1851,  and  in  1854  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  U.  S.  army  ;  in  I860  chief  signal-officer  with  the 
rank  of  major,  serving  as  such  throughout  the  war  (with 
the  rank  of  colonel  Mar.,  1863,  to  July,  1864),  and  gain- 
ing the  brevets  of  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel,  and  brigadier- 
general.  In  July,  186fi,  he  was  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  signal-office,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1S70 
charged  with  taking  meteorological  observations  at  the 
military  stations  and  other  points  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  and  giving  notice  by  telegraph  or  signals  on  the 
northern  lakes  and  seaboard  of  the  approach  and  force  of 
storms;  and  in  1873  was  authorized  to  extend  his  posts  of 
observation  to  such  lighthouses  and  life-saving  stations  as 
suitable.  Author  of  Manual  of  Signals  for  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  A'avy  (1868). 

My'ers,  tp.  of  Carroll  eo.,  Md.     Pop.  1953. 

Myers  (EDWARD  HOWELL),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Orange  co., 
N.  Y.,  June  0,  1816;  taken  to  Florida  before  it  was  trans- 
ferred from  Spain  to  the  U.  S. ;  graduated  at  Kandolph- 
Macon  College,  Va.,  in  1838,  under  Dr.  Garland ;  in  1830 
was  elected  tutor  in  the  Georgia  Conference  Manual-labor 
School,  and  in  1840  tutor  of  mathematics  in  Emory  College, 
Ga. ;  joined  the  Georgia  Methodist  Episcopal  conference 
in  1841 ;  in  1845  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  natural  science 
in  Wesloyan  Female  College,  Macon,  and  president  in  1851 ; 
in  1854  was  elected  editor  of  the  Southern  Christinn  Advo- 
cate; in  1871  resumed  the  presidency  of  Wesleyan  Female 
College,  but  resigned  in  1874  to  take  charge  of  Trinity 
church,  Savannah  ;  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  General 
Conferences  of  1858,  1866,  1870;  has  published  some  val- 
uable pamphlets,  etc.,  and  The  Disruption  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  1844-46.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Myers  (Rev.  LEWIS),  b.  in  South  Carolina  May  7,1775; 
entered  the  ministry  in  the  South  Carolina  Methodist  Epis- 
copal conference  in  1799.  At  his  death  (in  Georgia  Nov. 
16,  1851)  he  was  an  honored  patriarch  of  the  Georgia  con- 
ference. He  was  in  the  front  rank  of  the  heroic  pioneers 
of  Methodism  in  the  South.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Myers  (PETER  HAMILTON),  b.  at  Hcrkimcr,  N.  Y.,  in 
Aug.,  1812 ;  is  author  of  several  successful  novels  upon 
American  subjects,  among  which  are  The-  First  of  the  Knick- 
erbockers (1848),  The  Young  Patroon  (1849),  The.  King  of 
the  Huron*  (1850),  The  Prisoner  of  the  Border  (1857),  and 
a  volume  of  poems,  Eiiscnore,  a  Romance  of  Otcasco  Luke. 
He  was  for  some  years  a  lawyer  at  Brooklyn,  and  subse- 
quently settled  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

My'erstown,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Lebanon  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Lebanon  Valley  R.  R.  It  is  the  seat  of  Palatinate 
College  (German  Reformed).  Pop.  1323. 

My'ersville,  a  v.  of  Carroll  co.,  Md.     Pop.  159. 

Myersville,  post-v.  of  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  13  miles 
N.  W.  of  Frederick.  Pop.  139. 

Myia  [Mina],  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Pythagoras 
and  Theano,  and  wife  of  Milo  of  Crotona,  was,  like  her 
mother,  distinguished  in  philosophy.  There  is  extant  a 
letter  ascribed  to  Myia,  addressed  to  one  Phyllis,  on  the 
choice  of  a  nurse;  it  is  printed  in  the  Fragmenta  Mulierum 
Grifcarum  of  J.  C.  Wolf  (Gb'ttingen,  1739).  (See  Menage, 
Hist.  Mnl.  J'liilos.,  I  86.)  H.  DRISLER. 

Myliobat'idx  [from  the-  generic  name,  Myliobatifi],  a 
family  of  the  class  of  selachians  and  order  Rairc,  or  rays. 
The  disk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  pectoral  fins  with  tho 
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body  is  very  broad,  by  reason  of  the  lateral  extension  of 
the  latter,  and  the  tail  is  very  long  and  attenuated;  the 
dorsal  fin  is  developed  near  its  root,  and  behind  it  is  one 
or  a  pair  of  spines  serrated  at  their  lateral  edges :  the  pec- 
toral fins  are  atrophied  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  but  at  the 
extremity  of  the  snout  are  developed  as  a  pair  of  detached 
cephalic  fins  :  the  skin  is  smooth  and  destitute  of  spines  ; 
the  head  quite  deep:  the  mouth  inferior  and  Iran  verse: 
the  teeth  have  flat  grinding  surfaces,  and  are  quadrangular 
or  hexangular,  and  in  one  or  several  interlocking  longi- 
tudinal rows.  The  family  is  divisible  into  two  sub-fam- 
ilies— viz.  (1)  Myliobatina1,  in  which,  besides  a  median 
row  of  teeth,  there  are  several  lateral  rows,  which  alter- 
nate and  interlock  with  the  adjoining  ones,  to  which  be- 
long the  genera  3fyliobati»t  Rhinoftera,  Mylorhina,  and  My- 
l'im"»im  ;  and  (2)  !%tobatinai,  whose  teeth  are  broad  and  in 
a  single  row,  answering  to  the  median  row  in  Myliobatina>, 
embracing  but  one  genus  .I-'t"t>/<ti».  On  the  coast  of  the 
U.  S.  are  found  several  species ;  on  the  eastern  coast,  My- 
llolxttiH  /''f-tiK  >trif/'i,  Rktnoptera  <txnitril<tljtt,  and  ^Etobatis 
iHfn'ii'd-f,  and  on  the  western  coast  MyliobtittH  ( 'itliforniats. 
The  Rhinoptem  ij>in<li-il>^>,t  is  sometimes  called  "clam- 
cracker,"  "  the  stingray,"  and  "  cow-nose  ray  ;"  the  Mi/lln- 
batis  Fremenrlllfi,  "  sharp-nosed  ray,"  and  the  Mi/livbatii 
ii'jtt/ta  is  in  England  known  as  "eagle  ray." 

TUEODORK  (ill. I.. 

Ulylit'ta,  the  Greek  name  for  BKLTIS  or  Bi LIT,  a  goddess 
worshipped  in  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  and  corre- 
sponding to  the  Greek  Aphrodite,  though  in  a  coarse  and 
barbarous  form.  Thus,  her  worship  demanded  that  every 
lialivlonian  woman  should  once  in  her  life  give  herself  up 
to  a  stranger  who  desired  her,  and  bring  the  money  to  the 
altar  of  tbo  goddes-. 

My'lodon  [dr.  ^vAij,  "mill,"  and  bSovs.  "tooth"],  a 
genus  of  extinct  (Jnaternary  mammals  from  North  and 
South  America,  allied  to  the  sloths.  (See  .M  l:<:.n  •IIKIIIID.K.) 

Mynpnri,  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of 
Agra,  on  the  Esun,  an  affluent  of  the  <  ianges,  contains  sev- 
eral temples  and  has  20,891  inhabitants. 

Myocon'cha,  a  genus  of  fossil  shells  found  in  Second- 
ary and  Tertiary  rocks,  and  variously  assigned  to  the 
Cyprinidffi  or  to  the  Astartidse.  \:.  <'.  II.  I).vv. 

Myox'id.Tffrom  .1/y.  ...•!!».  the.  da  ssical  mi  me  of  the  genus], 
:i  family  of  the  order  Hodcntia  and  sub-order  Simplicidrn 
tnti.  The  skull  resembles  that  of  the  rat:  the  infraorbital 
foramen  is  moderate,  \  ertirally  fusiform,  ami  without  any 
external  maxillary  laminar  boundary;  the  lower  jaw  has 
the  eoronoid  and  condyloid  processes  in  nearly  the  same 
plane  with  each  other  and  with  the  descending  ramus, 
which  last  is  scarcely  twisted  ;  molar  teeth  f  X  2 :  the  hind 
limbs  are  moderately  elongated  ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  united 
below;  the  metatarsal  bones  separate  from  each  other:  no 
ea'c-iim  is  developed.  The  species  considerably  resemble 
tin'  squirrels  in  physiognomy,  and.  as  in  them."  the  tail  is 
provided  with  more  or  less  elongated  distichous  or  laterally 
spreading  hairs,  but  generally  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the 
typical  squirrels.  The  family  is  confined  to  the  Old  World 
—  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa — and  contains  about  twelve 
species,  which  have  been  grouped  under  four  sections — viz. 
liliu.  Minti'iiri/niiiH.  K/iiuiii/n.  and  tirtii>hinr>u — which  by 
some  are  regarded  as  distinct  genera,  and  by  others  as 
sub-genera  of  Myojcue.  The  common  dormouse  of  Europe 
(  Mi/'u'iu  arellnnariim)  is  the  best-known  species,  and  is 
noticeable  on  account  of  its  hibernating  or  winter  sleep. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Myria  [Gr.  tiv'pun,  "  ten  thousand  "],  a  prefix  used  in 
the  French  metric  system  to  denote  ten  thousand  times  the 
measure  indicated  by  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed;  as, 
MYRIAGBAMMK,  ten  thousand  grammes,  is  equal  to  22.0462 
pounds  avoirdupois:  MVHIAI.ITUK,  ten  thousand  litres,  is 
equal  to  2641.8635  gallons  ;  MVRIAMETUE.  ten  thousand  me- 
tres, is  equal  to  6.2138  miles.  (See  METIIIC  SYSTEM.) 

Myr'iapods  [Or.  ^v>o.,  "ten  thousand."  and  nWt. 
"foot"].  The  myriapods,  of  which  the  centipedes  and 
thousand-legs  are  familiar  examples,  may  be  recognized  hv 
the  long,  worm-like  body,  consisting  of  many  segments  or 
rings,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  legs.  Though  they  are  true 
insects,  breathing  by  tracheae,  with  a  distinct  liead  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  winged  insects,  one  genus  eyei] 
Ccrmattn)  having  compound  eyes,  yet  the  body  behind 
the  head  is  not  divided  into  distinct  thoracic  and  abdomi- 
nal regions,  thus  resembling  caterpillars  and  the  larva)  of 
other  insects:  for  this  and  other  reasons  they  are  regarded 
by  some  as  forming  a  distinct  class  of  articulated  animals, 
equivalent  to  the  insects.  But  we  shall,  for  the  reasons 
above  given,  regard  them  as  forming  a  subdivision  of  the 
class  of  insects — a  sub-class  or  order,  as  the  reader  pleases,  j 
This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  when  hatched  the 
body  of  the  chilognathic  myriapods  is  short,  has  but  few 


segments,  no  more  than  nine  (in  I'auropu*  only  five),  be- 
sides the  head,  and  but  three  pairs  of  legs.  On  this  account 
they  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  the  true  in- 
sects, though  in  (,'euphilue,  a,  chilopod,  the  young  are 
hatched  with  nearly  the  full  number  of  feet.  The  body 
is  composed  of  from  9  to  200  segments,  the  number 
varying  greatly  in  the  different  genera;  for  example, 
in  Puiii-opits,  a  minute  form,  the  body  consists  of  9  seg- 
ments besides  the  head;  in  Lithobint,  the  so-called  ear- 
wig, there  are  15,  while  in  Ueopliilui  there  are  200.  How 
closely  the  myriapods  are  related  to  the  winged  insects  may 
be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  head  of  C-crinatnt,  the  most 
highly  organized  myriapod  known.  The  head  is  larger 
than  usual  in  the  centipedes,  and  there  is  a  pair  of  com- 
pound eyes,  while  in  all  other  myriapods  they  are  either 
scattered  and  simple  or  collected  into  irregular  patches, 
scarcely  coming  under  the  head  of  compound  eyes.  The 
antenna)  are  also  longer  than  usual,  and  the  palpi  are  well 
developed,  being  like  those  of  insects.  The  head  and 
antenna)  of  Scolopendrella  are  almost  exactly  like  those  of 
some  ThifHinini-n  (Campodea),  while  the  young  Panrttpun 
is  remarkably  like  l'<nlnr<i.  The  head  is,  as  in  insects, 
normally  composed  of  four  segments,  and  the  appendages 
of  the  head  have  much  the  same  form  as  in  the  larva  of 
many  insects,  such  as  the  beetles.  The  mandibles  arc  of 
the  usual  form,  the  accessory  jaws  (maxillte)  are  provided 
with  palpi,  and  the  second  maxillic  (labium)  are  united 
and  provided  with  palpi.  The  legs  arc.  like  those  of  the 
larva)  of  the  winged  insects,  composed  of"  five  joints. 

The  Knglish  anatomist  .Newport  has  shown  that  in  their 
internal  anatomy — /.  e.  the  nervous,  digestive,  respiratory, 
and  reproductive  systems — the  myriapods  closely  resemble 
the  larva)  of  many  insects.  Beginning  with  the  nervous 
system,  the  first  to  be  developed  of  all  the  systems,  New- 
port states  that  it  approaches  in  its  simplicity  that  of  the 
higher  worms  (annelids),  rather  than  that  of  the  larva;  of 
insects.  "  In  the  Chilopoda  (centipedes)  it  has  the  form  of 
a  double  cord  connected  by  large  ganglia  in  each  segment, 
as  in  most  of  the  Annelida,  Crustacea,  and  Insecta:  but 
in  the  vermiform  Chilognatha  (thousand  legs,  etc.),  which 
former  rc-can-lies  )ia\r  proved  to  me  are  mo.-t  nearly  con- 
nected to  the  Annelida,  the  two  parts  of  this  double  cord 
are  so  closely  united  laterally  as  to  appear  like  a  single 
cord,  that  gives  off  a  multitude  of  small  nervous  trunks  at 
its  sides  throughout  its  whole  length,  but  without  distinct 
ganglionic  enlargements  at  their  origin."  The  brain  is 
composed  of  at  least  four  pairs  of  ganglia.  (Xfirport.) 
Our  account  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  condensed  from 
I.eidy's  account  of  that  of  Jiitus  vifu-tfitmtitH.  a  common 
American  thousand-legs.  There  arc  four  long  tubular 
salivary  glands  and  two  short  pyriform  conglomerated 
glands  placed  on  each  side  of  the  oesophagus.  This  latter 
i-  p\  ril'onn  and  capacious  :  the  crop  (provcntriculus)  forms 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  alimentary  canal,  its  lower 
extremity  constricted  into  six  rings;  just  beyond,  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  crop,  open  two  biliary  tubes.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  stomach  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  fatty 
band,  apparently  representing  the  rrle  adipoaa  of  inserts. 
The  stomach  forms  about  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  whole 
alimentary  canal,  and  is  simple  and  narrower  than  the 
crop.  The  largo  intestine  begins  abruptly,  being  at  first 
nearly  twice  the  breadth  of  the  vcntriculus  and  narrowing 
posteriorly.  The  rectum  is  short  ami  elliptical. 

The  circulatory  system  consists  of  a  dorsal  vessel,  the 
so-called  heart,  with  very  numerous  chambers,  nearly  cor- 
responding to  the  segments  of  the  body,  and  connecting 
with  another  system  of  vessels  lying  on  the  under  side  of 
the  body,  between  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  nervous 
cord,  forming  "a  vascular  collar  around  the  anterior  part 
of  the  alimentary  canal."  This  disposition  of  the  vessels 
reminds  one  rather  of  the  circulatory  system  of  the  higher 
worms  than  of  the  larva)  of  insects,  as  Newport  states.  The 
trachece  are  arranged  much  as  in  the  winged  insects,  and 

the  stigmata  have  the  same  relative  position,  but  are  pla I 

on  alternate  segments  of  the  body.  In  the  centipedes 
(Chilopoda)  the  sexual  organs  are  much  as  in  the  six-footed 
insects,  and  the  orifices  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  body. 
The  ovary  is  a  long  single  tube,  which  opens  in  the  last 
ring  of  the  body.  In  the  lower  group  of  Chilognatha 
(thousand-legs)  there  is  only  a  single  long  ovarian  tube, 
provided  with  two  short  oviducts,  which  open  on  the  third 
segment  of  the  body  from  the  head.  The  male  organs  in 
the  centipedes  and  allies  are  much  more  complicated  than 
in  the  other  myriapods,  and  the  two  or  three,  or  even  the 
single  testicular  tube,  open  on  the  end  of  the  body,  while 
in  the  chilognaths,  such  as  Jii/im,  there  are  two  tcstes, 
which  lead  out  by  a  vas  deferent  to  the  orifice  situated  on 
the  third  thoracic  ring. 

Our  Cermatin  forceps,  found  in  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  is  poisonous,  though  its  bite  is  not  dangerous.  The 
bite  of  the  centipede  is  very  dangerous — -more  so,  perhaps, 
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than  that  of  the  scorpion.  The  poison  is  secreted  from  two 
ghinds  in  the  throat,  and  flows  into  the  wound  along  a 
einril  in  the  jaws. 

The  eggs  of  Jala*  are  laid  in  the  earth  about  an  inch 
below  the"siirniec.  Tin1  i"_'L'  undergoes  total  segmentation, 
and  the  primitive  band  rests  on  oni>  side  of  the  egg.^  The 
lii-st  iiiaxilhc  do  not  develop,  these  organs  wanting  in  the 
adult.  The  embryo  Jtilna  would  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
ynm_'  I'l.iliirnii.  so  much  alike  arc  the  two  animals  before 
hatching.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  first  observed  by  Newport, 
that  tb«egg-«nell  splits  asunder,  while  the  embryo,  encased 
in  its  embrvonal  membrane,  is  retort-shaped,  and  remains 
thus  for  seventeen  days  before  running  about.  Before  this 
membrane  is  thrown  off  the  embryo  moults,  and  six  new 
seiMnents  appear  between  the  penultimate  and  last  seg- 
ment. While  the  Julun  is  at  first  but  six-legged,  with  but 
seven  body -rings,  and  passes  through  a  true  metamorphosis, 
the  centipede,  as  observed  in  (t">/Jiil"H  by  Metschnikoft, 
after  passing  through  the  early  embryonic  stages,  as  in  the 
ehilopods,  acquires  over  forty  pairs  of  legs,  and  is  nearly 
of  the  form  of  the  adult  before  hatching.  The  mouth -parts 
are  much  as  in  the  winged  insects.  The  body,  cylindrical  in 
the  embryo,  becomes  flattened  later  in  life.  Dr.  Wood  has 
observed  that  the  female  of  Si'i>lopnerin>topt,  a.  centipede- 
like  genus,  guards  her  young  by  lying  on  her  side,  and. 
coiling  her  body,  passes  them  along  by  a  "rapid  cilia-like 
action  of  her  feet,"  thus  arranging  them  satisfactorily  to 
herself.  Wood  also  describes  the  mode  of  moulting  in  the 
same  genus  of  centipedes  :  "  The  skin  had  been  crowded 
baek  so  as  to  cover  only  the  last  two  or  three  rings.  The 
oast  skin  contains  the  skin  of  the  head  and  all  its  ap- 
pendages, even  to  the  maxilla)  and  maxillary  palpi.  The 
anterior  portion  of  the  skin  was  so  torn  as  to  show  that  the 
IIP ss  of  shedding  probably  began  by  the  creature's  with- 
drawing its  head  from  its  case,  and  then  thrusting  it  out 
between  some  of  the  anterior  sterna,  completing  the  pro- 
cess by  pushing  the  skin  back  with  its  legs,  and  aiding 
them  by  a  peculiar  wriggling  motion.  The  exuvia  had 
most  of  the  posterior  segments  entire,  showing  that  the  oc- 
cupant had  been  withdrawn  from  it  like  a  hand  from  a 
glove." 

The  Myriapoda  are  among  the  oldest  insects  known,  oc- 
curring in  the  coal  formation  of  Europe  and  this  country. 
A  species  of  Jnlun  occurs  in  the  coal  formation  of  Germany. 
In  Xova  Scotia,  Dr.  J.  W.  Dawson  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  galley-worm,  allied  to  Jtilut,  in  a  stump  of  Sigillaria, 
which  he  described  under  the  name  of  Xylob'nw  sif/itf-n-i:' . 
On  subjecting  the  fragments  collected  by  Dr.  Dawson  to 
further  examination,  Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  has  found,  besides 
the  original  species,  three  other  species  of  Xylobiu*,  and 
the  type  of  a  new  family  which  he  terms  Archiulidae,  the 
sjie  -ies  itself  being  termed  Archiufti*  xi/lnbioideft.  A  very 
singular  myriapod  was  discovered  by  Messrs,  Meek  and 
\Vnrthon  in  the  Carboniferous  formation  of  Illinois,  and 
described  under  the  name  of  Eitphorberia  armigera.  It  is 
apparently  related  to  the  centipedes.  Another  species  of 
this  genus  was  afterwards  found  in  the  coal-measures  of 
Scotland,  and  named  by  Mr.  II.  Woodward  Euphorberia 
Itnnrnii.  While  several  of  the  myriapods  are  known  to  be 
blind,  a  few  blind  species  are  peculiar  to  caverns  in  this 
country  ;  a  blind,  hairy  form,  tipirmilrephoH  C'opei  Pack., 
occurs  in  the  Mammoth  Cave;  on  the  other  hand,  another 
form,  Scntf.rpes  cavernaritm  Cope,  found  in  caverns  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  and  Wyandotte  Cave,  Ind.,  is  said  to 
ha\o  well-developed  eyes.  Other  eyeless  forms  are  found 
among  the  sucking  forms  (Siphonantia).  In  these  myria- 
pods the  head  is  very  small,  and  concealed  beneath  the 
segment  behind.  The  parts  of  the  mouth  are  fused  and 
united  into  a  sucking-tube  for  the  imbibition  of  fluids.  The 
must  remarkable  as  well  as  smallest  form  is  the  genus 
Pauropus,  Lubbock  regards  it  as  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  ehilopods  and  chilognaths,  and  also  as  bridging 
over  to  a  certain  extent  the  great  chasm  which  separates 
them  from  other  Articulata.  Our  American  species  is 
/'<iHr:ij,n«  Ftnbbockii  Pack. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  sub-orders  and 
families  of  the  myriapods,  in  ascending  order  : 

SUB-ORDER  CIULOGNATHA. 

Until/  eoiuitling  of  double  sct/mcnls,  bearing  two  pain  of 
lefffi;  nnti'nnfe  short,  with  few  joints. 

1.  Head  small;    mouth-parts  forming  a  eucking-tube  : 
Siphonantia. 

2.  liody  cylindrical;    sterna  very  small :  Jiilidn  (thou- 
sand-legs). 

3.  Like  Julidsc,  but  body  tapering  more  towards  each 
end;   fossil:    Areliiulidie. 

4.  liody  flattened  ;  sterna  overarching  the  scuta :  Poty- 
demida. 

5.  liody  very  short,  half  cylindrical,  of  twelve  to  thir- 
teen rings ;    GHomerid*. 


CHILOPODA. 

t.'iii-h  ring  limply  flat,  bearing  a  tiny/c  pnir  of  feet;  head 
ili'rii/cil  inti,  tiro  reijioiit,  out  placed  before,  th<:  other  behind 
the  mouth:  *<:nint  'nutlet  tiituatetl  i,l  tin-  <'>«l  "/  tin-  /»••///. 

1.  liody  minute,  consisting  of  9  segments  besides  the 
head;  antenna1  tive-jointed  :    Pavrafoditbt, 

2.  Body  very  long,  with  from  .'iO-L'OII  segments  ;  no  ocelli : 
Geofiti!//'/ •' . 

3.  Body  with  21-23  feet-bearing    segments:  Scolopen- 
dridte  (centipede*  i. 

4.  Body  with  15  feet-bearing  segments  :    l.ithuliidir. 

5.  Head    large,    with  compound    eyes:     1  .'>    feet  bearing 
rings  :   Cermatiidir.  A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR. 

Myrmecobi'idsE  [from  the  generic  name,  Myrmeenliint, 
/iv'pMif,  "ant,"  and  (3i6s,  "life"],  a  family  of  marsupial 
mammals  represented  in  Australia,  and  distinguished  es- 
pecially by  the  numerous  teeth.  The  skull  has  rather  slen- 
der bones ;  the  auditory  bullas  are  large ;  the  palatine  vacu- 
ities are  almost  obliterated;  the  intermaxilhiries  are  not 
united  at  their  symphysis ;  the  lower  jaw  has  very  slender 
and  straight  rami,  and  the  descending  rami  points  back- 
ward. The  teeth  are  very  small,  and  there  are  I.  f,  (.'.  \, 
M.$X2  =  52;  the  molar  teeth  have  slight  prickly  points 
or  cusps.  The  animal  somewhat  recalls  by  its  form  that 
of  the  rosses  and  genets  (V.iverrida> ),  having  a  long  body 
and  comparatively  short  legs,  and  with  a  long  hairy  tail; 
the  muzzle  is  quite  elongated,  the  muffle  naked,  and  the 
nostrils  lateral ;  the  ears  are  moderately  pointed  ;  the  tongue 
is  very  long  and  slender;  the  fore  feet  have  five  toes,  the 
hind  ones  four;  the  nails  are  compressed  and  curved.  The 
female  has  no  pouch;  the  mamma;  (apparently  eight  in 
number)  are  arranged  in  a  circle.  A  single  species  is 
known  (Myrmecabiia  fasciatiis),  which  inhabits  Western 
and  Southern  Australia.  Its  gait  reminds  one  of  the  squir- 
rel ;  when  running  on  the  ground  it  progresses  by  succes- 
sive leaps,  and  carries  its  tail  slightly  elevated,  and  every 
once  in  a  while  raises  its  body  and  rests  on  its  hind  legs. 
It  is  supposed  to  feed  upon  ants,  and  hence  the  generic 
name  has  been  conferred  upon  it.  The  ground-color  is 
light-reddish,  with  transverse  white  and  blackish  bands 
behind  the  middle,  and  a  bridle-like  black  line  runs  from 
the  snout  through  the  eyes  to  the  base  of  the  cars. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Myrmecophag'idBE  [from  the  name  of  the  typical 
genus,  frfynnecophagal,  a.  family  of  edentate  mammals  in- 
cluding the  true  ant-caters  of  South  America.  They  have 
a  more  or  less  elongated  tail ;  the  snout  pointed  ;  the  feet 
club-footed  (/.  e.  with  the  external  edges  turned  inward), 
and  provided  with  large  claws  for  digging;  the  skull  is 
more  or  less  elongated  and  smooth ;  the  supraoccipital 
projects  forward,  and  is  provided  with  a  median  protuber- 
ance ;  the  squamosal  bone  (with  which  are  ankylosed  the 
periotic  and  tympanic)  has  a  very  small  zygomatic  process 
at  the  anlero-superior  angle  ;  the  supramaxillary  bones 
are  elongated  ;  the  intermaxillaries  very  small ;  the  palate 
is  very  much  elongated  by  the  extension  backward  of 
the  pterygoids  ;  the  nasals  are  simple,  rather  long,  and 
nearly  uniform  in  width,  and  emarginatcd  at  the  ends; 
the  orbits  and  temporal  fossse  are  continuous;  "the  malar 
bone  reduced  to  a  slender  stylet  free  at  the  posterior  end  ;" 
"  the  postero-palatal  foramen  single,  or  wanting ;"  "  the 
foramen  rotundum  included  in  the  foramen  spheno-orbi- 
tarium  ;"  the  lower  jaw  has  very  slender  and  elongated 
rami,  which  are  destitute  of  coronoid  processes.  The 
family  is  divisible  into  two  sub-families:  (1)  Myrmeco- 
phaginai,  including  the  genera  Afyrmecophaga  and  Taman- 
</n«;  and  (2)  Cyclothurinse,  with  the  genus  Cvclathunu. 
Mi/rmecopliaya  embraces  the  great  ant-eaters ;  Tamandua, 
the  yellow  ant-eaters;  and  Cyclothurut,  the  small,  two- 
clawed  species  with  prehensile  tails.  Both  the  Tamanditx 
and  Cyelothuri  are  arboreal  species  ;  the  latter  is  especially 
so,  and  has  a  prehensile  tail,  by  means  of  which  it  is  able 
to  hang  from  the  branches  of  trees,  and  in  commemoration 
of  this  capability  the  generic  name  Cydothltrut  (»'.  e. 
"  twisted  tail ")  has  been  given.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Myrmeleon.     See  ANT-LION. 

Myrmid'ones,  the  followers  of  Achilles  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Troy,  came  originally  from  ."Eginn,  and  re- 
ceived their  name  from  /ivp^Kec,  "  ants,"  because  Zeus 
changed  all  the  ants  of  the  inland  into  men,  and  thus  peo- 
pled it.  Pelcus  led  them  into  Thessaly,  where  they  settled. 
Myrob'alan  [Or.  nupofJttAaiw].  a  drug  formerly  much 
used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent,  and  now  used  by  tanners, 
dyers,  and  ink-makers  for  the  tannic  acid  it  contains. 
Myrobalans,  sometimes  called  white  galls,  are  the  fruit  of 
Terminiilin  Iti-lliricn  and  T.  Chrbiila  (East  Indian  trees  of 
the  order  Combretacea:),  of  Phylhintliuft  Ei&blica,  a  euphor- 
biaceous  plant,  and  of  other  trees  of  tropical  regions.  There 
is  much  variation  in  the  appearance  and  industrial  value 
of  myrobalans. 
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MYRON— MYSTIC. 


My'ron,  b.  at  Eleutherie,  a  town  in  North-western  At- 
tica, near  the  Boeotian  frontier,  about  480  B.  c. ;  became  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  sculptors  of  antiquity.  The  most 
famous  of  his  works  were  his  Cow,  his  Itumur,  and  his 
Dim-aboliu,  of  which  there  still  exist  several  copies  both  in 
bronze  and  marble.  Ho  worked  generally  in  bronze. 

Myronic  Acid.  See  MUSTARD,  by  EDWAHD  CURTIS, 
M.  I). 

Myrosine.     See  MUSTARD,  by  EDWARD  CURTIS,  M.  D. 

Myrrh  [Heb.  mar,  "bitter"],  the  concrete  juice  of  one 
or  possibly  two  trees  whose  botany  is  not  yet  entirely  cer- 
tain. One  source  of  myrrh  at  least  is  the  lluhumndendrtm 
ntifrrha,  a  small  tree  growing  in  Arabia.  Myrrh  is  exported 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  in  the  form  of  reddish-brown, 
brittle,  resinous  lumps,  of  a  fragrant  odor  and  bitter  aro- 
matic taste.  Its  principal  constituents  are  a  gum  and  a 
rosin.  Myrrh  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages,  being 
used  as  a  constituent  of  incenses,  perfumes,  and  salves. 
Taken  internally,  myrrh  resembles  other  acrid  resinous 
substances  in  tending  to  correct  a  feeble,  relaxed  condition 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  in  small  dose  to  promote 
digestion  and  quicken  the  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  very 
little  used  as  an  internal  medicine  in  this  country.  Lo- 
cally, an  emulsion  of  myrrh  makes  an  agreeable  mouth- 
wash  for  spongy  gums  and  sore  throat  and  dressing  for 
indolent  ulcers.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Myrta'cese  [from  Myrtwi,  one  of  the  genera],  an  im- 
portant natural  order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
tropical  and  warm  temperate  regions,  distinguished  on  the 
whole,  the  entire  leaves  dotted  with  pellucid  glands, contain- 
ing an  aromatic  oil,  no  stipules,  mostly  numerous  stamen-, 
ami  an  inferior  compound  ovary  surmounted  by  a  single 
style.  None  are  indigenous  to  the  U.  S.,  excepting  half  a 
dozen  West  Indian  Kiujeniat  and  the  like  on  the  keys  of 
Florida.  Europe  has  only  the  classical  myrtle  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean region.  A  peculiar  portion  of  the  order,  embracing 
a  majority  of  the  species,  is  Australian,  conspicuous  among 
which  are  the  "gum  trees"  and  "stringy-bark  trees,"  thu 
genus  EUCALYPTUS  (which  see).  Within  the  tropics  the 
fleshy  or  berry-fruited  genera  prevail.  The  order  is  im- 
portant for  its  useful  products,  such  as  CLOVES  and  AI.L- 
SIMCK,  GUAVAS  and  ROSE-APPLES,  BRAZIL-NUTS  (the  prod 
uct  of  a  peculiar  sub-order),  CAJUPUT  OIL,  etc.,  all  do- 
scribed  under  their  several  heads.  The  eucalyptus  trees 
furnish  one  kind  of  kino,  tannin,  valuable  and  rapidly- 
grown  timber,  various  essential  oils,  and  a  febrifuge  prin- 
ciple used  as  a  substitute  for  quinia.  Besides  the  com- 
ninn  myrtle,  callistemous  and  several  Australian  shrubs 
and  small  trees  arc  cultivated  for  ornament.  A.  GRAY. 

Myr'tle  [Gr.  /xuproy],  a  genus  (Myrtw]  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  mostly  tropical  and  evergreen,  none  North  Amer- 
ican. The  Myrtitu  fiiiiiniiuiif,  the  common  European  myr- 
tle, is  a  fine  aromatic  shrub  whose  berries  yield  a  pleasant 
cordial.  The  leaves  produce  an  aromatic  oil,  and  water 
ilistilled  with  the  flowers  is  the  agreeable  perfume  known 
in  France  as  enit  d'(inye.  Several  tropical  species  arc  cul- 
tivated. The  name  is  popularly  but  incorrectly  extended 
to  other  evergreen  shrubs. 

My'sia  [Gr.  Mvvi'a],  an  ancient  territory  of  Asia  Minor, 
bordering  N.  on  the  Hellespont  and  I'ropontis,  and  bounded 
S.  by  l-vdiaund  Phrygia.  Among  its  mountains  was  Mount 
Ida;  among  its  rivers,  the  Scamander,  Simois,  and  Gran- 
ious  :  among  its  cities,  Troja ;  but  its  interest  is  more  le- 
gendary than  historical. 

Mysore',  an  independent  state  of  India  under  English 
protectorate,  is  situated  between  lat.  11°  35'  and  15°  N., 
and  between  Ion.  74°  45'  and  7S°  45'  E.,  bounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  territory  of  the  presidency  of  Madras.  Area, 
B0.888  square  miles.  Pop.  3,460,6%.  It  is  an  elevated 
table-land,  rich  in  gold-dust  and  salt,  and  producing,  be- 
sides the  common  Indian  grains,  pepper,  cardamoms,  cin- 
namon, and  coffee ;  but  water  is  often  very  scarce,  and  the 
country  is  infested  with  tigers  and  leopards.  In  one  year 
(1835-36)  no  less  than  349  tigers,  479  leopards,  and  113 
bears  were  killed. 

Mysore,  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Mysore,  is 
situated  in  lat.  12°  19'  N.  and  Ion.  76°  42'  E.,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2330  feet  above  the  sea.  .  It  is  fortified,  and  con- 
tains the  palace  of  the  rajah  and  the  residence  of  the  Eng- 
lish governor.  Its  splendid  aqueduct  has  now  fallen  into 
ruins,  and  great  trouble  is  often  caused  by  lack  of  drinking- 
water.  Carpets  are  manufactured  here.  Pop.  54,729. 

Mys'terics,  Mir'acle-Plays,  and  Moral'ities  de- 
note the  three  earliest  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
modern  drama,  and  thoir  history  forms  the  history  of  the 
modern  theatre  before  its  existence  as  an  independent  in- 
stitution in  society.  The  mysteries  originated  very  early, 
before  the  ninth  century,  in  the  divine  service  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  They  were  performed  in  the  church  build- 


ing by  the  clergy,  and  treated  exclusively  biblical  subjects. 
At  first  they  were  simply  symbolical  representations  of  the 
biblical  narratives,  but  soon  they  became  complete  dramat- 
izations. On  Good-Friday  the  cross  was  taken  from  the 
altar  and  carried  in  a  solemn  procession,  with  loud  lamen- 
tations, to  a  side  chapel,  where  it  was  deposited  as  in  a 
grave.  Early  on  Easter  morning  it  was  carried  back  to 
the  altar  with  hymns  of  joy  and  songs  of  triumph,  and 
thus  the  crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ  were  sym- 
bolically represented.  Later,  the  chapel  was  decorated  as 
a  sepulchre,  the  young  priests  were  disguised  as  the  Iloman 
guard,  the  women  who  came  to  anoint  the  corpse  of  Christ 
were  the  angels  who  sat  at  the  grave,  and  the  biblical  dia- 
logue was  expanded  into  arias,  choruses,  etc.  To  a  con- 
gregation whose  members  could  neither  read  nor  under- 
stand the  Latin  words  of  the  common  divine  service,  and 
very  few  of  whom  had  received  any  regular  religious  in- 
struction, while  all  embraced  whatever  they  picked  up  of 
the  sacred  history  with  passionate  belief,  these  mysteries 
were  an  effective  means  of  education — the  more  so  as  the 
impression  they  made  was  one  of  devotion,  not  of  enter- 
tainment. But  in  course  of  time  elements  of  superstition 
and  amusement,  worldly  vanities,  and  even  profane  jest- 
ings,  crept  in,  and  in  1210,  Pope  Innocent  III.  forbade  the 
performance  of  mysteries  in  the  churches  and  by  the  clergy ; 
in  1225  the  Council  of  Treves  confirmed  this  verdict;  and 
in  1252,  Alfonso  X.  of  Aragon  enforced  the  prohibition  in 
his  state.  Thus  abandoned  by  the  clergy,  the  mysteries 
were  taken  up  by  the  citizens.  They  were  removed  from  the 
church  to  the  market-place,  and  here  they  grew  into  huge 
compositions,  comprising  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
from  the  Creation  to  Doomsday.  Immense  scaffoldings 
were  erected,  divided  into  three  floors,  the  lowest  repre- 
senting hell,  the  middle  the  earth,  the  uppermost  heaven, 
and  the  performance  generally  lasted  several  days  and 
often  required  the  assistance  of  more  than  1000  people. 
But  by  this  movement  the  mysteries  changed  character, 
and  assumed  a  form  under  which  they  are  commonly  called 
miracle-plays.  They  still  remained  something  sacred, 
something  pertaining  to  religion,  but  the  subject  of  the 
representation  was  now  the  miracles  of  God's  power,  not 
the  mysteries  of  his  grace,  and  the  impression  was  wonder 
rather  than  devotion.  The  central  idea  of  these  plays  was 
the  situation  of  man  between  God  and  Satan,  and  thoir 
interest  consisted  in  the  realism  of  the  description  of  the 
temptations  which  Satan  sent  in  the  way  of  man,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  picture  of  the  miracles  by  which  God 
crushed  Satan  and  saved  man.  Christ  was  generally  im- 
personated by  a  priest — Satan  by  a  homo  rugus,  a  hired 
mountebank.  What  God  said  was  sung  by  a  trio;  Christ 
appeared  in  a  garment  of  undressed  lambskin  ;  Herod  and 
Pilate  were  dressed  as  Turks.  Satan  as  a  leper;  the  prin- 
cipal temptation  of  a  woman's  life  came  from  the  monks, 
who  visited  her  while  her  husband  was  absent  on  a  crusade. 
Thus,  the  ideas  of  the  day.  not  those  of  the  Bible,  ruled 
in  the  miracle-plays.  In  the  management  of  these  repre- 
sentations there  were  certain  peculiar  features  which  gave 
rise  to  new  modifications  and  further  development,  corre- 
sponding to  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Each  act 
or  scene  of  a  miracle-play  was  represented  by  a  separate 
corporation  or  guild,  which  defrayed  all  the  expenses. 
The  carpenters  represented  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  jewel- 
lers, the  adoration  by  the  kings,  etc.  Hence,  the  practice 
of  erecting  separate  stages  for  each  scene,  either  movable 
or  fixed,  in  front  of  the  guild-houses.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  these  stages  were  moved  from  the  streets  into  the 
guild-halls,  the  lives  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  respective 
guilds  took  the  place  of  the  biblical  events,  allegorical  rep- 
resentations of  Virtues  and  Vices  were  substituted  for  (iod 
and  Satan  ;  and  the  whole  ended  with  a  practical  moral 
lesson  instead  of  doomsday.  The  miracle-play  was  thus 
transformed  into  a  morality  ;  and  the  circumstance  that  an 
entrance  fee  was  paid  at  these  performances  soon  led  to  the 
formation  of  associations  which  received  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  exhibiting  theatrical  representations  ;  at  which 
point  the  modern  theatre  may  be  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  first  organization  of  this  kind  was  the  Con- 
frerie  de  la  Passion,  which  received  a  privilege  at  Paris  in 
1402.  In  Oberammcrgau,  in  the  Bavarian  highlands,  the 
Passion-play  mystery  is  still  performed  by  the  peasants  in 
old  style  every  tenth  year,  in  consequence  of  a  vow,  and 
attracts  a  vast  number  of  visitors  from  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. (See  OBERAMMERGAU.)  (See  Onfisime  Leroy,  Etudes 
mr  let  Mynterei  (1838);  Myatires  inedits  du  qninzitme 
Kicle.  by  Achille  Jubinal  (1837) ;  Deutsche  Schawtplelc  des 
Mitteialters  (1841);  Alt,  Theatre  und  Kmhe  (1854)  ;  Tlie 
ri, ruler  Mysteriet  (1818);  The  Tnmiley  Mysteries  (1836); 
H.  N.  Oxenham,  Oberammergau  in  1871.) 

CLEMENS  PETERSEV. 

Mystic,  post-v.  of  Stonington  tp.,  New    London  CO., 
Conn.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  Mystic  River,  3  miles  N.  of  Mys- 
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lie  Iliidire.     It  is  the  site  of  a  home  school  for  deaf  mutes. 
NIMI    In    is   I'eijuot  Hilt,  where  the  I'cquot  Indians  wore 

massacred    .Miiy  21'.,    HOT. 

Mystic  Hridgc,  a  v.  of  St-mini'ton  t],..  New  I,  m.l.-n 
I-M..  Cnnn..  on  the  K.  bank  of  Mystii-  Kiver.  oppusttr  M  \ - 
ti<'  l:i\iT  Village.  It  has  a  national  bank,  a  high  school, 
and  itii|M.rtaiit  .-hiphuilding  interest.-,  and  is,  on  the  Shore 
Lino  II.  It. 

Mystice'te    [nuaiaf.   "  moustache,"   and   «>r">c,   "sea- 
monster  "  or  "  cetacean  "].  a  sub-order  of  cetaceans  con- 
taining the   whalebone    whales.      The  inter, naxilla  in 
n;irro\ved   forward.  Conning   only   the  point   of  the   upper 
j;(u.  and  arc  underlaid    by    tin-    sup,  amaxillaries,   whirl, 
1'itnii  tho  entire  lateral  margin  of  the  jaw;    the   snpramax 
illaries  arc  not,  extended  backward  from  the  frontal  bones, 
but  produced  outward  in  front  of  the  orbits.    The  olfactory 
origin  is  disiin, -fly  developcil.  and  the  nasal  hones  project 
f>,rwaid,.-nid  are  not  overlapped  ut  their  distal  ends.     The 

ranii  of  tho   lower  jaw    are   simply   eon ted    bv   librous 

ti-suc.  and  not  by  suture.  No  teeth  are  functionally  de 
» eloped,  tor.  although  [>n-s,-nt  in  the  ftetus.  they  are  ab- 
I  and  disappear  before  birth;  instead  thereof  (dates 
of  whalebone  are  developed  from  each  side  of  the  axis  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  which  project  beyond  the  sides  of 
tin-  jaws.  The  sub-order  includes  three  families — viz. 
Hahenidie.  including  the  great  bow-head  or  right  whale; 
Balffinopteridm,  including  the  fin-backs;  and  Cctothoridaj, 
whoso  species  are  all  extinct.  THKOIMHK  (Jii.i.. 

Mys'ticisin  [l!r.  jiucrmeo?,  "  belonging  to  secret  rites  "], 
in  theological  usage  designates  the  contemplation  of  mys- 
teries, especially  those  relating  to  divine  things,  by  an  in- 


ternal illumination,  either  the  soul's  own  or  from  ticid.    The 


others,  and  showed  itself  in  the  main  in  attempts  to  con- 
strue phv-i'-s  by  the  proeMMi  of  an  abstract  metapli-. 
which   dictated    to   nature    instead    of    learning   from    her 

H'arricrc.  ISI7).     .lacohi  and  the  whole   sel I  of  hrlief  in 

philosophy,  and  tho  entir.-  body  of  theologian-*  who  have 
reflated  KATIOV.U.ISM  (which  sec),  have  bee,,  grouped  as 
mystici  Bwald  '  ,  lleinnith  ,  1830),  lleitr.-rirh 

1842),  OOTRM  (18M-42),  x,,a.-k  (1868),  Vawhu 
•v'i'-''"'     1868  ,      For  a  full   list  of  works  sec   Waleh.  Ilil,. 
Th,.,l.  Lil,.,  ii.  (1I7S):   Dan/..  /'„,,-.  H'oVr,,/,.  (1848);  Ha- 
genbach,  Encykt,,,,.  (litl,  cd.  ls;i,  ;i|.  LM\ 

i  n  UII.KS  1'.  KRAUTH. 

Mystic  Itivi-r,  p,,st  v.  of  (;r.,ton  tp.,  New  London  <-o., 
Conn.,  on  the  Mystic  River,  opposite  My-ti.-  |;,M-,.,  ,,nd 
s  m, l,s  i:.  ,,r  \rw  |,ondon.  It  is  on  the  Shore  Line  K.  It.. 
and  has  a  national  bank. 

Mythol'ogy.  It  is  the  most  characteristic  mark  of  a 
myth,  properly  so  called,  that  nobody  knows  by  whom,  or 
at  what  time,  or  under  what  circumstane,-  it  was  origin 
ated:  it  is  simply  what  people  h;u,  ;,]„;,,,  ••  ],,.ard  tell  " 
as  the  primary  sens,,  of  the  lireek  Vord  *Mn  is  simply 
"  word."  "  speech."  lint  while,  by  the  time  a  myth  has 

become  recognized  as  such,  it  does  not  c mud  beli, 

at  the  outset  it  was  quite  otherwise.  Originally,  myths 
were  not  told  with  n  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  but  they  wen- 
told  to  be  believed,  and  they  were  believed  by  those  who 
told  them.  To  disbelieve  in  the  myths  currently  accepted 
was  to  be  an  infidel,  a  heretic,  a  blasphemer — to  draw  ,h,un 
upon  one's  self  and  one's  kindred  tho  vengeance  of  the  godf, 
or  at  least  the  anathemas  of  society.  A  myth,  therefore,  ia 
a  story  of  obscure  origin  which  embodies  some  belief  now 
become  antiquated,  or  which  has  its  root  in  some  habit  of 
contemplating  nature  that  is  now  outgrown  and  perhaps 


spiritual  nature  is  released  from  the  shackles  of  the  body, 


sometimes  by  overcoming  it,  sometimes  by  giving  loose 


synonym  of  the  vague  and  senseless.  Nevertheless,  mys- 
ticism, oven  in  its  extravagance,  has  often  been  but  the  re- 
action against  more  dangerous  extravagances,  and  in  its 
highest  and  purest  forms  it  has  been  and  will  ever  be  cha- 
racteristic in  some  degree  of  all  the  deeper  religious  think- 
ing and  feeling  of  tho  race.  It  will  furnish  again,  as  it  has 
furnished  before,  to  the  heart-sick  and  yearning  a  refuge 
from  the  unscrupulous  ecclesiasticism.  the  formalism,  and 
Buperficialism  of  eras  of  decline  in  religious  life,  or  of 
hollow  and  noisy  attempts  at  restoring  it;  anil,  if  inca- 
pable of  producing  reformation,  will  at  least  herald  its 
way.  It  is  wholesome  to  know  that  there  are  some  to  whom 
the  world  wo  see  is  nothing,  and  the  world  we  do  not  see  is 
everything.  Mysticism  has  been  classified  as  theopathetic, 
theosophic,  and  thourgic,  as  philosophical  and  theological 

f  the  mysticism  of  feeling  or  faith,  of  cognition  and  of 
will;  and  in  other  ways,  for  it  is.  after  all,  but  a  longing 
and  its  hues  shift  in  every  new  light.  In  its  older  histor- 
ical divisions  wo  have  mysticism  Oriental,  Ncoplatonic 

Iseudo-Dionysius).  Christian  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  is  represented  in  Hugo  de 
?j  lolvf^  1""'  n"""a"  v"n  Kritzlar,  Bonaventura 


v"  •"; •  -J-"      "">  •  s-.iiiK  iii»y  10  ine      iu«  years  ago,  a  myth  is  simply  a  bit  of  exaggerated  or 
,  the  realm  of  the  supersensuous,  and  is  often  a      distorted  history,  and  when  the  supernatural  or  extraordi- 


j  lo  , 

(d.  12,4)  Kuysbroek  (d.  1:581),  Eckart  (d.  about  1328), 
laiilor  (d.  1361),  Suso  (d.  1365),  Gorson  (d.  1429),  Thomas 
i  kempis  (d.  I  171),  Ceitor  von  Kaisersborg,  Catharine  of 
Men*,  (d.  1380),  and  others.  The  grades  of  mysticism 

fere  purification,  illumination,  ecstatic  union,  and  absorp- 

:ion.  It  was  generally  theistic,  but  in  no  small  number  of 
OSM4  MotheUtiOj  M,  for  example,  in  Scotus  Erigena 
!d.  872),  Schmid  (1825),  Pfeiffer  (1845-57).  Among  the 
modern  mntioi  the  most  distinguished  in  tho  Roman 
Catholic  Church  arc  St.  Theresa  (d.  1582),  Francis  of 
Sales  John  of  the  Cross  (d.  1591),  Angelus  Silesius  (d. 
1877),  Point;  and  in  the  peculiar  type  of  QI-IKTISM  (which 
see)  Molinos  i,|.  lfi'17).  Madame  (Juyon  (d.  1717).  Fcnelon 
.  1715).  Among  Protestants.  Jacob  Boehme  is  the  great- 

st  of  mystics.     In  Swedenborg  the  mystic  and  rational 
rein  extraordinary  equipoise.  Modern  Mohammedanism 

as  revealed  mysticism  in  the  form  of  SI'PISM  (which  see) 
.Tholuck,  1822-2A).  Mysticism  in  the  later  phllosophi 
was  represented  in  Paracelsus,  Bruno,  Campanclla,  anil 


nary  features  of  the  Btory  are  stript  off  we  have  a  residuum 
of  genuine  history.  Zeus  and  Wodan,  for  example,  were 
ancient  monarchs  or  heroes  who  underwent  a  pnst-mortem 
process  of  deification  like  tho  early  Ciesars,  only  with  more 
lasting  effect;  and  Herakles  was  a  stalwart  pioneer,  addicted 
to  hunting  wild  animals,  who  once  broke  into  a  garden  and 
stole  the  oranges  which  had  been  guarded  by  powerful  dogs. 
Such  a  theory  originated,  of  course,  in  an  age  in  which  his- 
torical criticism  was  unknown.  The  process  of  eliminating 
history  from  legendary  narrative  by  simply  winnowing  out 
the  credible  parts  from  the  incredible  is  entirely  inadmis- 
sible; for  in  order  that  a  historic  narrative  be  regarded 
as  authentic,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  events  it  contains 
should  be  perfectly  credible ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  they 
should  be  attested  by  contemporary  records.  The  explana- 
tion is  further  contradicted  by  the  myths  themselves,  which 
do  not  describe  Wodan  and  Zeus  and  Herakles  as  human 
beings,  but  as  belonging  to  a  higher  sphere  of  existence : 
the  supernatural  or  marvellous  element,  which  Euhcmer- 
ism  seeks  to  winnow  out,  is  really  the  essential  part  of  tho 
story,  without  which  the  remainder  would  be  worthless 
either  as  history  or  as  legend.  But  the  Euhomeristic  ex- 
planation is  still  more  completely  discredited  by  its  inabil- 
ity to  account  for  a  class  of  phenomena  which  were  un- 
known at  tho  time  when  it  was  suggested— the  substantial 
identity  of  the  principal  mythical  personages  of  Greece 
and  India  with  each  other  and  with  those  of  Scandinavia, 
and  the  diffusion  of  certain  myths  all  over  the  world. 

The  Euhemeristic  theory  is  perhaps  worthy  of  this  ex- 
plicit mention  by  reason  of  the  great  reputation  which  it 
once  enjoyed  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  held 
its  ground.  The  rival  theory,  that  myths  are  allegories  in 
which  are  enshrined  profound  scientific  or  philosophical 
mysteries  apprehended  by  the  "wisdom  of  the  ancients," 
has  found  its  supporters  even  within  the  present  century; 
but  it  may  be  here  passed  over  without  comment,  since  this 
and  all  other  arbitrary  theories  characteristic  of  the  in- 
fancy of  modern  scholarship  have  been  once  for  all  set 
aside  by  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  comparative 
method  to  the  myths  of  antiquity  and  the  primitive  beliefs 
of  contemporary  savages. 
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MYTHOLOGY. 


Comparative  mythology  is  the  department  of  study 
which  aims  at  interpreting  the  mythical  stories  of  differ- 
ent peoples  by  comparing  them  with  one  another,  so  that, 
wherever  possible,  a  story  carrying  its  meaning  on  its 
face  may  throw  light  upon  some  parallel  story,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  could  not  well  be  detected  but  for  some 
PiK-h  comparison.  This  modern  branch  of  .study  is  prima- 
rilv  an  offshoot  from  comparative  philology,  and  it  came 
in!;'  existence  as  soon  as  the  philological  interpretation  of 
the  Vedas  had  proceeded  far  enough  to  enable  scholars  to 
compare  the  myths  of 'Greece  with  those  of  ancient  India. 
As  the  Sanskrit  language  has  in  most  cases  preserved  its 
rents  in  a  more  primitive  form  than  the  other  Aryan  lan- 
guages, so  in  the  llig-Veda  we  find  to  sonic  extent,  the  same 
mythic  phraseology  as  in  Homer  and  Ilesiod,  but  in  a  much 
more  rudimentary  and  intelligible  condition.  Zeus,  Eros, 
Hermes,  Helena,  Ouranos,  and  Cerberus  reappear  as  Dyaus, 
Arusha,  Sarameias,  Sarama,  Varuna,  and  Tar\  ant,  but  in- 
stead of  completely  developed  personalities  they  are  pre- 
sented to  us  as  vague  powers,  with  their  nature  and  at- 
tributes dimly  defined,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  are 
fluctuating  and  often  contradictory.  There  is,  no  theogony 
or  mythologic  system  thoroughly  worked  out,  as  in  Hesiod. 
The  same  pair  of  divinities  appear  now  as  father  and 
daughter,  now  as  brother  and  sister,  now  as  husband  and 
wife;  while  every  now  and  then  they  quite  lose  their  per- 
sonal shapes  and  appear  as  mere  elemental  forces  or  vivi- 
fied phenomena  of  nature.  Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact 
that  in  the  Vedas  the  early  significance  of  the  myths  has 
not  faded,  but  continually  recurs  to  the  mind  of  the  poet; 
while  in  the  Homeric  poems  this  early  significance  is  al- 
most entirely  lost  sight  of,  save  in  so  far  as  it  may  some- 
times appear,  unknown  to  the  poet  himself,  to  determine 
the  current  of  his  narrative.  Looking,  then,  to  the  Vedas 
to  see  what  light  they  throw  upon  the  true  meaning  of  an- 
cient myths  in  general,  we  find  that  the  divinities  and 
heroes  of  the  Vedas  usually  exhibit  themselves  plainly  as 
personifications  of  the  great  phenomena  of  nature;  and 
tliis  character  is.  at  the  outset,  distinctly  implied  in  their 
names.  The  name  of  Dyaus,  for  example,  is  derived  from 
the  root  (t>/n,  the  same  root  from  which  comes  the  verb 
ili/nt,  meaning  '*  to  shine."  ////«,  as  a  noun,  means  "  sky" 
and  '"day"  —  that  is,  ''the  brightness"  or  "the  bright 
time."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  Rig-Veda  where  Dyaus 
is  addressed  as  the  Sky,  in  company  with  Prithivi  the 
Earth  and  Agni  the  Fire;  and  there  are  many  such  pass- 
ages where  the  character  of  Dyaus  as  the  personified  sky 
or  brightness  of  daytime  is  unmistakably  brought  out. 
Hen?  we  have  a  key  which  opens  at  once  some  of  the 
secrets  of  Greek  mythology.  So  long  as  there  was  for  tin- 
word  Zen*  no  better  etymology  than  Plato's  guess,  which 
assigned  it  to  the  root  z«e»,  "  to  live,"  the  real  elemental 
character  of  Zeus  remained  undetected.  But  when  it  was 
shown,  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  comparative  lin- 
guistics, that  the  word  Zeus  is  simply  the  Greek  pronun- 
ciation of  the  same  word  which  the  Brahman  pronounced 
as  />//«««,  it  followed  at  once  that  the  supreme  god  of 
Greek  mythology  was  originally  the  personified  sky,  and 
thus  was  revealed  the  literal  meaning  of  such  expressions 
as  Horace's  "sub  Jove  frigido,"  and  the  Attic  prayer, 
"  l!ain,  rain,  dear  Zeus,  on  the  land  of  the  Athenians  and 
on  the  fields."  The  root  di/n  is  again  seen  in  Jupiter,  which 
is  identical  with  the  Sanskrit  Di/ann  pitar,  or  Jove  the  Fa- 
ther. The  same  root  can  be  followed  into  old  German, 
where  Zlo  is  also  the  god  of  day,  and  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
where  Tiicsdaeg,  the  day  of  Tiws  or  Zeus,  is  the  ancestral 
form  of  Tuesday.  Again,  in  Sanskrit  the  root  dyu  assumes 
the  form  tltc,  whence  deras,  *'  bright "  or  "  divine,"  and  the 
Lithuanian  dieiras,  Latin  deusf  and  Greek  tke.os,  all  mean- 
ing God.  Clearly,  then,  without  the  help  of  the  Sanskrit 
root  <///",  combined  with  the  character  assigned  to  Dyaus 
in  the  Vedas,  we  should  be  unable  to  interpret  any  of  the 
names  belonging  to  the  chief  deity  of  the  early  Indo- 
Europeans  ;  but  with  this  clue  we  not  only  understand 
these  names,  but  we  also  perceive  that  there  was  once  a 
time  when  our  ancestors  could  speak  of  the  bright  sky  as 
of  a  superhuman  personality  fit  to  be  worshipped.  And 
when  the  comparison  is  further  extended  from  the  names 
of  the  gods  to  the  narratives  of  their  adventures,  it  be- 
comes apparent,  as  M.  Br6al  has  shown  by  his  admirable 
treatment  of  the  story  of  Hercules  and  Cacus,  that  the 
same  mythical  ideas,  and  often  the  same  mythical  person- 
ages with  the  same  or  equivalent  names,  run  through  all 
these  webs  of  popular  fancy. 

But  with  all  the  help  thus  afforded  by  philological  and 
literary  comparison  our  conception  of  the  true  character  of 
a  myth  is  still  incomplete.  It  is  a  great  step  in  advance 
when  we  are  able  to  say  that  Zeus  was  not  some  apotheos- 
ized Cretan  king,  but  the  personification  of  daylight,  or 
when  we  can  trace  the  legend  of  Hercules  and  Cacus  back 
to  its  more  primitive  version  in  the  victory  of  Indra  over 


the  Pan  is.  But  a  further  step  needs  to  be  taken.  What  is, 
after  all,  the  meaning  of  this  way  of  speaking  of  the  sky 
as  a  bright  hero  and  the  darkness,  as  a  three-headed  mon- 
ster? Is  it  mere  poetical  personification  or  ingenious 
allegory,  or,  if  not  thus  explicable,  in  what  peculiarities  of 
ancient  culture  are  we  to  look  for  the  explanation?  The 
suggestion  of  allegory  or  poetic  license  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  fact  that  the  myths  were  literally  believed.  Men 
do  not  believe  allegories  and  metaphors.  A  more  plausible 
explanation  was  offered  by  Max  Muller  in  his  famous  es- 
say on  comparative  mythology,  published  in  1856.  A  myth, 
he  says,  is  a  metaphorical  saying  of  which  the  metaphor- 
ical character  has  been  forgotten,  so  that  it  has  come  to  be 
accepted  literally.  That  is,  Dyaus  was  originally  a  com- 
mon noun  signifying  "sky,"  and  when  the  old  Aryan  said 
"Dyaus  rains."  he  only  stated  the  literal  fact  that  the  sky 
pours  down  rain.  But  in  later  ages,  when  the  Greek  had 
forgotten  the  meaning  of  Zeus,  the  expression  "Zeus 
rains"  conveyed  the  notion  that  there  is  a  person  named 
Zeus  who  sends  down  the  rain.  And  after  this  manner  all 
mythology  grew  up.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
personification  as  Zeus  or  Dyaus  is  enabled  to  survive 
until  a  much  later  stage  of  culture  when  its  physical  mean- 
ing is  forgotten  than  if  it  were  remembered.  If  it  had 
been  remembered  that  Zeus  was  but  a  name  for  the  sky, 
Zeus  would  no  doubt  have  lost  his  godship  when  people 
became  too  cultivated  to  personify  natural  phenomena. 
So  far,  there  is  a  germ  of  truth  in  M  tiller's  theory.  But 
it  does  not  account  for  the  personification  of  Dyaus  in  the 
first  place.  How  did  the  sky  ever  get  go  thoroughly  an- 
thropomorphized that  people  came  to  forget  what  its  name 
Zeus  originally  meant?  To  this  question  Muller  affords  no 
answer,  and  in  order  to  understand  what  mythology  is  we 
must  go  farther.  As  I  have  elsewhere  said,  "  The  princi- 
ples of  philological  interpretation  are  an  indispensable  aid 
to  us  in  detecting  the  hidden  meaning  of  many  a  legund 
in  which  the  powers  of  nature  are  represented  in  the  guise 
of  living  and  thinking  persons  ;  but  before  we  can  get  at 
the  secret  of  the  myth-making  tendency  itself  we  must 
leave  philology  and  enter  upon  a  psychological  study.  We 
must  inquire  into  the  characteristics  of  that  primitive  style 
of  thinking  to  which  it  seemed  quite  natural  that  the  sun 
should  be  an  unerring  archer,  and  the  thundercloud  a 
black  demon  or  gigantic  robber,  finding  his  richly-merited 
doom  at  the  hands  of  the  indignant  Lord  of  light."  For 
the  purposes  of  such  an  inquiry  as  this  one  must  take  into 
the  account  the  legends  and  superstitions  of  barbarous 
races.  In  the  quaint  but  not  illogical  fancies  of  uncivil- 
ized men  we  may  trace  the  processes  of  thought  which  gave 
rise  to  the  elemental  deities  of  Olympus  and  Valhalla,  and 
to  the  heroes  which  figure  in  classic  epos  or  humble  fairy- 
tale. 

Strange  as  old  superstitions  are  apt  to  seem  after  they 
have  once  been  entirely  outgrown,  there  is  perhaps  no  su- 
perstition so  fantastic  that  \ve  may  not  understand  how  it 
could  once  have  been  believed  if  we  only  take  the  trouble 
to  realize  how  differently  situated  the  mind  of  the  savage 
is  from  our  own.  It  is  quite  natural  to  all  men,  whether 
savage  or  civilized,  whether  illiterate  or  cultivated,  to  draw 
conclusions  from  analogy,  and  to  imagine  intimate  rela- 
tions between  phenomena,  that  are  in  the  habit  of  occurring 
simultaneously  or  in  close  succession.  Newton's  theory 
of  gravitation  was  at  the  outset  a  case  of  reasoning  from 
analogy,  and  so  is  the  notion  of  the  Zulu  who  chews  a  bit 
of  wood  in  order  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  is  about  to  negotiate  a  trade.  The  superior  correctness 
of  the  scientific  conclusion  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  civil- 
ized man  has  learned  to  exclude  as  preposterous  a  great 
many  guesses  which  the  barbarian  has  not  learned  to  ex- 
clude. Long  ages  crowded  with  experiences  have  taught 
us  that  there  are  many  associations  of  ideas  which  do  not 
correspond  to  any  connection  of  cause  and  effect  among 
external  phenomena;  and  the  same  long  succession  of  ex- 
periences has  permanently  established  in  our  minds  a  great 
number  of  associations  of  ideas  with  which  it  is  needful 
that  new  notions  should  harmonize  before  we  can  accept 
them.  But  the  savage  has  had  but  little  of  this  sort  of 
training  in  sifting  his  experiences,  and  such  experiences 
of  the  world  as  he  gets  are  but  few,  monotonous,  and  nar- 
row. In  his  mind  that  enormous  mass  of  associations  an- 
swering to  what  we  call  "laws  of  nature"  have  not  been 
formed,  and  hence  when  he  tries  to  reason  about  what  he 
sees  there  is  little  but  the  most  superficial  analogy  to  guide 
his  thoughts  hither  or  thither,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  he 
should  arrive  at  many  conclusions  which  to  us  seem  quaint 
or  grotesque.  To  him  the  visions  seen  and  the  voices 
heard  in  sleep  possess  as  much  objective  reality  as  the 
gestures  and  shouts  of  waking  hours.  In  relating  his 
dream  he  tells  how  he  saw  certain  dogs  or  demons,  or 
f'nitiflit  with  certain  dead  warriors,  last  night,  and  the  im- 
plication, both  to  himself  and  to  his  hearers,  is  "that  his 
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other  *rlf  has  been  away.  and  ramo  back  when  he  awoke." 

Tin-  iiiiriien-e  mass  of  evidem-e,  collected  by  Mr.  Tylor 
show  th.it  nil  uncivili/rd  people  have  framed  this  notion 

Of  ininttt'-f  "'If,  Mild   the   hypothesis   which  MT\eS   to  lieeoiilll 

for  the  ravage's  wanderings  during  sleep  in  strange  land- 
and  iiiuoiitr  -tr:iii!/<'  people  MTYAfl  nl.-o  1"  jfcuunt  l'"r  the 
presence  in  his  dream*  of  parentfl,  Comrades,  OF  rnemir- 

Known  to  Ite  dead  iind  buried.  The  other  self  of  tho 
dreamer  meets  and  converse-;  with  tho  other  selves  of  his 
dend  brethren,  joins  with  them  in  the  hunt.  <>r  sits  do\\n 
with  them  to  the  wild  cannibal  h:tm|iret.  Thus  arises  tho 
belief  in  an  ever  present  world  of  <r!io^ts  a  belief  which 

the  en  t  ire  c\  pn  ii'iM-e  of  uncivilized  man  goe*  to  strengthen 

an'l  expand.     Tlie  ueird  reflection  of  liis  person  and  imi- 
tation of  1,  in  rivers  or  still  woodland  pools  is 
interpreted  bv  the  savage  n<   an  appearance  of  his  other 
self;    IT)  the  echo  he  he-ir-  the  mocking  \  nice  of  tins  phan 
turn  ilouhle,  ami   tit   lii  -   I'Mit;!  -tic  shfldOWbfl  see-*  It  dogging 

his  fnot-teps.  ('snally,  if  not  universally,  in  barbaric 
thought  the  other  s<  If  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  material 
self  with  whieh  it  N  ••n-toinarily  associated.  For  example. 
tho  Australian,  not  content,  with  slaying  his  enemy  in  bat- 
tle, cuts  off  tins  right  thumb  of  the  corpse,  so  Unit  the  de- 
parted  soul  may  he  incapacitated  from  throwing  a  Hpcar. 
Very  different  i-*  thi<  from  the  modern  philosophic  concep- 
tion of  (lie  soul  us  i  m  material.  And  tho  difference  i 
stnlciirrly  illustrated  when,  taking  a  step  farther,  we  ob- 
serve that  primitive  culture  makes  no  such  distinction  as 
that  between  the  immortal  man  and  tho  soulless  brute,  but 
speaks  of  the  other  pelves  of  beasts  in  the  same  terms 
which  are  used  of  human  ghosts.  The  Assamese  believe 
that  the  L'h"  i-  of  s!:iin  animals  will  become  in  the  next 
world  the  property  of  the  hunter  who  kills  them.  Even 
plants  are.  ;  leered  i  ted  with  souls,  so  that  the  Talein  will  not 
cut  down  a  tree  without  first  seeking  to  propitiate  its  ghost 
by  laying  the  blame  on  some  one  else.  But  tho  matter 
does  not  end  here.  Not  only  the  horse  and  dog,  the  bam- 
boo and  the  oak  tree,  but  even  lifeless  objects,  such  as  the 
hatchet,  or  how  and  arrows,  or  food  and  drink  of  tho  dead 
man,  pi^ess  other  selves  which  pass  into  the  world  of 
ghosts.  Fijians  and  other  contemporary  savages  expressly 
declare  that  this  is  their  belief:  "If  an  axe  or  chisel  is 
worn  out  or  broken  up,  away  flies  its  soul  for  the  service 
of  the  gods."  In  this,  as  I  have  elsewhere  urged,  "  we  see 
how  simple  and  ('(insistent  is  the  logic  which  guides  the 
fe,  and  how  inevitable  is  the  genesis  of  tho  great 
mass  of  beliefs,  to  our  minds  so  arbitrary  and  grotesque, 
which  prevail  throughout  the  barbaric  world.  However 
absurd  tho  belief  that  pots  and  kettles  have  souls  may 
seem  to  us,  it  is  nevertheless  the  only  belief  whieh  can  be 
held  consistently  by  the  savage,  to  whom  pots  and  kettles, 
no  less  than  human  friends  or  enemies,  may  appear  in  his 
dreams;  who  sees  them  followed  by  shadows  as  they  are 
m.oved  about;  who  hears  their  voices,  dull  or  ringing,  when 
they  are  struck  ;  and  who  watches  their  doubles  fantasti- 
cally dancing  in  tho  water  as  they  arc  carried  across  tho 
stream."  This  is  exemplified  in  the  argument  of  the  AI- 
gonkins,  who  insisted  to  Charlevoix  that  since  hatehets 
have  shadows  as  well  as  men,  therefore  the  shadow  or  soul 
of  the  hntchct  must  accompany  the  shadow  or  soul  of  tho 
warrior  to  the  spirit-land. 

Now.  when  this  general  theory  of  object-souls,  universal 
among  uncultured  men,  is  expanded  into  a  still  more  gen- 
eral theory  of  Indwelling  spirits,  we  have  before  us  a  set 
of  phenomena  which  go  very  far  toward  explaining  the 
personifications  of  mythology.  To  quote  again  from  my 
work  on  this  subject:  "When  once  habituated  to  the  con- 
ception of  souls  of  knives  and  tobacco-pipes  passing  to  tho 
land  of  ghosts,  tho  savage  cannot  avoid  carrying  tho  in- 
terpretation still  farther,  so  that  wind  and  water,  fire  and 
storm,  arc  accredited  with  indwelling  spirits  akin  by  nature 
to  the  soul  whieh  inhabits  the  human  frame.  That  the 
mighty  spirit  or  demon  by  whose  impelling  will  the  trees 
are  rooted  up  nnd  the  storm-clouds  driven  across  the  sky 
should  resemble  a  freed  human  soul  is  a  natural  inference, 
since  uncultured  man  has  not  attained  to  the  conception  of 
immaterial  force  acting  in  accordance  with  uniform  meth- 
ods, and  hence  all  events  are  to  his  mind  the  manifesta- 
tions of  capricious  volition.  The  various  theories  of  em- 
bodiment ULOW  how  thoroughly  the  demons  or  deities  which 
cause  disease  are  identified  with  human  ghost-souls.  On 
the  one  hand,  in  Australasia  it  is  a  dead  man's  ghost 
which  creeps  up  into  the  liver  of  the  impious  wretch  who 
has  dared  to  pronounce  his  name ;  while  con  verge!  v  in 
the  well-known  Kuropean  theory  of  demoniacal  possession 
it  is  a  fairy  from  Elf-land  or  an  imp  from  hell  whieh  has 
entered  tho  body  of  the  sufferer.  In  the  close  kinship, 
moreover,  between  disease-possession  and  oracle-posses- 
sion, where  the  body  of  the  I'ythia  or  the  medicine-man  is 
placed  under  the  direct  eontrol  of  some  great  deity,  we  may 
see  how  by  insensible  transitions  the  conception  of  the  hu- 


man  ghost  pastes  into  the  conception  of  the  spiritual  nu- 
men  or  divinity. " 

Thus,  by  a  j'ouewhat  circuitous  process  we  have  at  l:i-t 
reached   suiiiet !i 1 11^   like   n    c<>n-i-teiit    and    sati-t'.ifl'n 
jdanatiou   of  the  true  nature  of  mythologv.     I  in   tho  one 
hand,  philology  has   shounlhat    a    myth    is   an    allempt  to 
explain  some  natural  phenonienun   by  endowing  with  hu 

mail     i'eclili".      ,unl     r;i  inn-it  ies     |hc     -ellM'le  t'.n-h.i-     in     the 

phenomenon,   as    when    the    ancient    Hindoo   explained   a 
thunderstorm    as    the    smiting   of  Vritra    by    the    iinei,io_' 
shafts   of  Indra.      On    the    other    hand,   a    brief  snrvev    of 
barbaric    superstitions    has   shown   how    uncultured    man, 
by  the  best  use  he  could  make  of  his  rude  common  sen^e. 
has  invariably  ,.,,,,ie  to  regard  all  Mined-  M-  e, Mowed   with 
souls,  and  all  nature  as  peopled  \\  ith  snprahunian  entities 
shaped   after   the  general    pattern    of  Immunity  .       I 
Mi:_"_'cstod  a  natural   mode   of  f enecil    lor   the    ; 
tions  of  which  luythul"  -p.       \\  <-  ,-ee.  mino'iier. 

that   these  pcrsonih  in-,'    itoriM   are   nut    paral.lcs   ui 

explanations    of     natural     plien, :,. 

\Vhe.-e\veha\cn urseto    some    elaborate    -cien  1 1  lie  I  hen  - 

rem  the  ancient    was  content  with   telling  a  mylh.      i 
the  study  of  mythology  is  by  no  means  to  be  sei  ,b,. 
a  profitless    comparison    of    ridiculous    or   trivial    fables. 
U  hen  pursued  on  tho  wide  scale   in-lirated  in  the   |» 
article,  it.  is  a  study  of  the  greatest  and  most   serion-   im- 
portance, since  it  throws  light  of  no  uncertain  eba 
on  the  thoughts  and  mental  habits  of  primitive  no 
well   as   on   countless    superstitious   beliefs    und   en 
which  have  survived  in  relatively  high  sia^"  -  ut  culture. 
And  perhaps  there  is  no  bettor  evidence  of  the  profoundly 
philosophic  character  of  contemporary  scholarship  than 
the  pains  which  it  is  taking  to  investigate  methodically 
the   legends    and    sayings    which    formerly    were   either 
thought  unworthy  of  serious  study  or  were  but  treated  as 
subjects  for  idle  and  arbitrary  speculation.     JOHN  FISKE. 

Mytile'ne,  orMityle'ne  [MimAijn,],  an  important  an- 
cient Greek  city  of  tho  island  of  hcsbos.    Mytilenc  has  un- 
interruptedly flourished  down  to  the  present  time.      It  an 
cicntly  nad  a  large  commerce,  and  was  famed  for  its  beauty 
and  military  strength.     It  is  at  present  called  Mitilcn  or 
Castro,  is  under  Turkish  rule,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek 
metropolitan.     Pop.  6000. 
Mytilene  (the  island).    See  LESBOS. 
M  M  1 1 1  il  r.     See  MUSSEL. 

Myxin'idae  [from  the  generic  name  Myzine],  the  typical 
family  of  the  HYPKROTRETI  (which  see).  The  body  is  very 
long,  eel-like,  naked,  and  slimy ;  the  cranial  cartilages  are 
comparatively  well  developed ;  the  branchial  apparatus  is 
composed  of  six  branchial  sacs  on  each  side,  which  seve- 
rally communicate  by  separate  short  ducts  with  the  oesoph- 
agus from  tho  internal  sides,  and  from  the  external  by  short 
canals,  with  a  lateral  longitudinal  canal,  which  discharges 
by  a  single  orifice  on  each  side,  but  near  the  median  surface; 
the  introferent  duct  of  the  (esophagus  is  between  the  ex- 
ternal branchial  apertures,  but  Dearer  the  left,  and  passes 
in  front  of  the  heart  to  the  oesophagus;  the  branchial  ar- 
tery gives  off  directly  separate  branches  to  each  pair  of 
branchial  sacs ;  the  ovary  is  single  and  on  the  right  side ; 
and  the  eggs,  according  to  Putnam,  "  are  developed  along 
the  free  edge  of  the  ovary,  which  extends  as  a  fringe  as  the 
eggs  increase  in  size,  and  the  eggs  of  several  stages  of  growth 
are  always  at  the  free  edge ;"  the  nearly  mature  eggs  range 
from  ten  to  eighteen  in  number,  but  are  generally  about 
sixteen,  and  are  comparatively  very  large;  the  eggs  when 
deposited  arc  encased  in  an  elongated  oval  hairy  shell, 
provided  at  each  end  with  a  tassel  of  tubular  filaments; 
the  males  arc  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  females.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  family  are  found  in  the  cold  waters  of 
both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres  (t.  e.  North 
Atlantic  and  South  America),  but  differ  so  inconsiderably 
that  they  have  been  differentiated  by  Putnam  as  more  va- 
rieties of  one  species,  Myjrine  (flitffnoaa.  They  prefer 
muddy  bottoms,  and  live  chiefly  on  dead  animal  matter. 
Apparent  adults  vary  between  a  foot  and  sixteen  inches, 
rarely  more.  The  genus  lidelloitoma,  generally  included 
in  this  family,  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  numer- 
ous (6—10)  lateral  branchial  apertures  corresponding  with 
the  number  of  branchial  sacs,  and  therefore  belongs  to  a 
distinct  family,  the  Bdcllostomidae.  The  fishes  of  this 
family  are  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  researches  of 
Johannes  Miiller,  who  in  a  series  of  monographs  on  their 
anatomy  (1834-43)  considered  the  modification  of  the  sev- 
eral systems  of  organs  in  all  the  groups  of  fishes.  (See 
Putnam,  Prof.  Jioslon  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  127- 
135,156-60,1874.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Myxolyd'ian,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical modes  or  scales.  It  differs  from  the  modern  scale  of 
G  in  having  a  minor  instead  of  a  major  seventh,  thus  re- 
sembling the  scale  of  the  dominant  in  C  major. 
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N,  a  nasal  dental  consonant,  being  a  nasal  d.  In  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  the  letter  also  represents  the  sound  heard 
in  ink,  anchor,  a  sound  represented  by  mj  in  smy,  singer. 
N.  stands  for  nitrogen,  north,  new,  note,  notary,  Nepos,  (n.) 
noun,  neuter,  (n.  d.)  no  date,  (Nat.)  nativity,  natural. 

Naansay,  tp.  of  Kendall  co.,  111.     Pop.  918. 

Vililn-'.  Viltiilus,  or  JVapolose,  the  ancient  Sy- 
chem,  town  of  Palestine  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Samaria, 
situated  30  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  watershed  of  the 
narrow  valley  between  Ebal  and  Gerizini,  1J  miles  W.  of 
Jacob's  Well,  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley.  It  is 
one  of  the  greenest  and  most  fertile  spots  in  Palestine, 
abounding  in  figs,  grapes,  oranges,  and  olives.  The  chief 
productions  are  cotton,  oil,  and  soap.  It  has  a  population 
of  about  10,000,  500  of  whom  are  Christians,  150  Samari- 
tans. 100  Jews,  and  the  rest  Moslems,  who  used  to  bo  noted 
for  their  fanaticism.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Na'bob  [Urdu,  naii-ab,  a  "  deputy,"  plural  for  nayib,  the 
less  formal  singular  number],  under  the  Moguls  in  India, 
a  viceroy  or  governor  of  a  province.  It  afterwards  became 
a  mere  title  of  high  rank,  without  office.  In  process  of 
time  many  of  the  nabobs  became  virtually  independent 
monarchs.  It  was  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  nabobs  that 
made  India  the  comparatively  easy  prize  of  British  adven- 
turers. 

Nabonas'sar,  Era  of,  employed  in  the  Chaldscan  and 
Alexandrian  Greek  chronology  and  in  Berosus,  was  reck- 
oned from  the  accession  of  King  Nabonassar  to  the  Baby- 
lonian throne,  which  took  place  Feb.  26,  747  B.  c.,  as  shown 
by  astronomical  records. 

Nach'tigal  (GtiSTAv),  b.  at  Eichstedt,  Prussian  Sax- 
ony. Feb.  23,  1831;  studied  medicine  at  Berlin,  and  prac- 
tised for  some  time  at  Cologne;  went  in  18GO  to  Algeria  on 
account  of  some  pulmonary  complaint ;  entered  the  service 
of  the  bey  of  Tunis  in  1863,  and  went  in  1809  ID  Kooka  to 
convey  presents  from  the  king  of  Prussia  to  Sheikh  Omar 
of  liornoo.  On  Feb.  18,  1869,  he  started  from  Tripoli,  and 
reached  on  Mar.  27,  Moorzook,  where  he  stopped  till  Apr. 
18, 1870,  exploring  the  country  of  the  Tibboos  in  the  mean 
time,  and  arrive.!  at  Ivooka  July  6.  Ho  returned  by  Wadav 
and  Darfoor,  and  reached  Cairo  in  Nov.,  1874,  having  ex- 
plored the  countries  belonging  ii  Baghirrai.  The  results 
of  his  explorations  ho  communicated  in  1874  in  Petor- 
mann's  Mitthci/iui'jcn  and  London  Geographical  Mn</rizinc. 

Nacogdo'ches,  county  of  E.  Texas,  bounded  S.  W. 
by  Angelina  River.  Area,  886  square  miles.  It  has  a 
fine  reddish.  lo:itny  soil,  is  heavily  timbered,  and  produces 
cotton,  live-stock,  corn,  etc.  Iron  ore  and  petroleum  have 
been  found.  Cap.  Nacogdoches.  Pop.  9014. 

Nacogdoches,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Nacogdoches  co.,  Tex., 
53  miles  N.  E.  of  Crockett,  and  in  a  fertile  region.  Pop.  500. 

Na'dal  (BKHNABD  II.),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Maryland  in 
1815;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College ;  bc3ame  a  preacher 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Delaware ; 
professor  in  the  Indiana  Asbury  University  about  1850; 
was  a  prominent  writer  on  church  history  in  the  Methodist 
Quarterly  Jici-icm  and  other  periodicals;  filled  pulpits  in 
New  Haven,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington ;  was  at  one  time  chaplain  of  the  national  House 
of  Representatives ;  was  the  first  professor  of  church  his- 
tory at  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  and  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  McClintock  became  acting  president.  Dr.  Nadal  was 
long  known  as  an  opponent  of  slavery,  a  skilful  debater, 
and  a  powerful  writer.  D.  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  June  20, 1870. 

Na'dir  Shah,  or  Ktili  Khan,  b.  near  Kelat,  in  the 
province  of  Khorassan,  Persia,  in  1688 ;  became  while  still 
a  young  man  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  robbers,  whose  num- 
ber gradually  increased  to  3000,  and  by  whose  aid  he  cap- 
tured and  held  several  towns  and  fortified  places  in  Kho- 
rassan ;  espoused  the  cause  of  Tamasp,  the  legitimate  ruler 
of  Persia,  against  the  Afghan  invaders;  was  appointed 
Commander-in-chief  by  Tamasp  in  1727;  defeated  the  Af- 
ghans repeatedly,  and  succeeded  finally  in  driving  them 
entirely  out  of  the  country  in  1730.  Tamasp  now  made 
him  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Khorassan,  Mazanderan, 
Seistan,  and  Kcrtuan,  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Tamasp 
Kuli  ("Tamasp's  slave"),  to  which  the  shah  added  the 
title  of  khan.  In  1731  he  fought  against  the  Turks  and 
defeated  them,  and  when  in  1732,  during  his  absence  on  a 
campaign  against  the  Afghans,  Tamasp  was  defeated  by 
the  Turks  and  concluded  a  dishonorable  peace  with  them, 


ceding  several  provinces,  Kuli  Khan  deposed  him,  and 
raised  his  son,  Abbas  III.,  a  child,  to  the  throne.  The  war 
with  the  Turks  was  renewed  and  carried  on  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  when  Abbas  III.  died  in  1736,  Kuli  Khan  was 
crowned  shah  of  Persia  under  the  name  of  Nadir  Shall. 
His  reign  was  very  brilliant  in  a  military  respect,  espe- 
cially his  expedition  into  Hindostan.  He  defeated  the 
Great  Mogul,  captured  Delhi,  and  carried  away  to  Persia 
an  enormous  booty.  He  restored  to  Persia  her  old  bound- 
aries from  the  time  of  the  Sassanidcs,  but  in  course  of 
time  ho  became  greedy,  suspicious,  and  a  merciless  tyrant ; 
wholo  cities  were  put  to  the  sword.  In  the  midst  of  his 
brilliant  career  he  was  assassinated  June  20,  1747.  His 
Life  was  written  in  Persian  by  Mirza  Mohammed  Mahadi 
Khan,  and  translated  into  French  by  W.  Jones  (1770). 
(See  also  Fraser,  History  of  Nadir  Shah,  1742.) 

Nadiidvar',  town  of  Hungary,  in  a  very  fertile  district 
on  the  Kosely,  has  7351  inhabitants. 

NfE'vius  (CNEIUS),  b.  in  Campania  about  274  B.  c. ; 
served  in  the  First  Punic  war,  and  became  famous  as  a 
writer  of  tragedies  and  comedies.  He  belonged. to  the 
plebeian  party,  attacked  the  nobility  with  great  virulence, 
was  driven  into  exile,  and  d.  in  Utica,  Africa,  about  204 
B.  c.  A  few  insignificant  fragments  of  his  epic  poem  on 
the  Punic  war,  and  of  his  dramas,  arc  still  extant,  and 
were  collected  by  Klussmann  (Jena,  1843). 

Bfse'vus  [Lat.],  birth-mark,  mother's  mark,  a  discolored 
spot  on  the  skin  of  a  human  being,  usually  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  numerous  enlarged  blood-vessels  (more 
especially  venous),  and  popularly  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  some  ungratified  longing  on  the  part  of  the  mother  dur- 
ing gestation.  Some  mevi  disappear  spontaneously  ;  others 
remain  unchanged;  still  others  grow  rapidly,  and  some- 
times inflame  and  slough.  They  may  be  treated  by  cold 
and  pressure,  by  vaccination  of  the  spot,  by  cautery,  by 
excision,  by  ligation,  or  by  other  obliterative  methods. 
Some  cases  yirld  readily  to  one  kind  of  operation,  while 
other?  may  require  very  different  treatment. 

Xa'ga  [Sansk.,  "a  serpent"],  in  Indian  mythology,  a 
race  of  serpents  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  divine  qual- 
ities who  figure  largely  in  the  earliest  folk-lore  of  the  Aryan 
races.  The  Nagas  are  sometimes  identified  with  the  savage 
non-Aryan  hill-tribes  of  the  Deecan :  they  were  said  to  bo 
descended  from  the  gods  Kasyapa  and  Kadru,  and  had  for 
their  king  Sesha  or  Sesha-naga,  the  hooded  cobra  di  capello 
or  sacred  serpent  of  Vishnu. 

Nagarjuna,  or  Nagascna,  the  thirteenth  teacher  or 
patriarch  of  the  Booddhist  religion  ;  lived  in  the  first  or 
second  century  B.  c. ;  was  born  of  a  Brahmanical  family  in 
the  S.  of  the  peninsula.  He  became  deeply  learned  in  the 
four  Vedas  and  in  all  the  sciences  of  the  time;  travelled 
much,  performed  miracles,  founded  the  Madhyamika  school 
of  philosophy,  and  had  among  his  disciples  Aryadeva  and 
Booddhapalita,  who  propagated  his  doctrines  throughout 
Southern  India.  (See  Spence  Hardy's  Manual  of  Booddh- 
itm,  1S53.) 

Nagasa'ki,  town  of  Japan,  situated  in  lat.  32°  43'  N., 
on  a  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Kiu-Siu,  has  an  excellent, 
spacious,  and  safe  harbor,  which  since  1859  is  open  to  for- 
eigners. In  1862  tea,  wax,  isinglass,  and  camphor  to  the 
value  of  £399,579  were  exported  from  this  port,  and  rice, 
cotton,  firearms,  and  woollen  goods  to  the  value  of  £1,181,022 
were  imported.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

Nag'lee  (Gen.  HEXRY  MORRIS),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Jan.  15,  1815;  graduated  at  West  Point  1835;  resigned 
Dec.,  1835 ;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  captain  of  New 
York  volunteers ;  engaged  in  commerce  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  16th  In- 
fantry May,  1861,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Feb., 
1862;  was  engaged  in  the  first  campaigns  on  the  lower 
Potomac  and  on  the  Peninsula;  commanded  a  division  in 
the  North  Carolina  and  Southern  departments  1863;  took 
command  of  the  7th  army  corps  July,  1863;  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  Apr.,  1864,  and  became  a  banker 
in  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Nagore',  a  considerable  town  of  Joodpoor,  one  of  the 
Rajpootana  states  of  Hindostan,  subject  to  Great  Britain. 
It  manufactures  articles  of  iron  and  brass,  and  is  said  to 
have  40,000  inhabitants. 

Nagoya,  city  of  Japan,  on  the  main  island,  in  a  great 
plain  at  the  head  of  the  Owari  Bay,  is  well  built,  has  many 
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|W,    mona-lerie-.   a    government    college,    and    a   tele 
grapli  station,    manufacture-    fans,    lacquered 

lain,    and    carries   on   a  considerable   inland    trade. 
Pop.  e-t, mated  at  about  400,000. 

Nagpoor',  or  Nngpore,  town  of  Ilritish  India,  cap. 
of  the  proi  '  ii'r  or  Nagpuor,  situated  in  hit.  L'l° 

'.!'  N..  Ion.  79°  II'  10..  l.'!0  miles  !•:.  N.  !•).  of  Hombay.  with 
which  it  is  coi ted  by  railway.  It  is  7  miles  in  circum- 
ference, poorly  built,  containing  no  buildings  of  in: 
and  (-.insisting  mostly  of  mud  huts.  The  ground  on  which 
it  stand-  is  swampy  and  unhealthy.  But  ils  manufactures 
of  cotton  cloths,  coarse  and  line  chintzes,  woollens,  silks, 
and  brocades  are  important.  In  1710  it  became  (be  -cat 
D  independent  Mahratta  prince ;  in  !>.>:;  it  u  a .-  incor- 
porated with  the  Ilritish  dominions.  Pop.  about  ll-O'iio. 
Nag's  Head,  tp.  of  Dare  co.,  N.  r.,  is  a  portion  of 
the  i-land  uhieh  separates  Albemarle  Sound  from  the  At- 
lantic Pop.  1000. 

Nagy  Han'ya  f-Vc'/.'/  (ufuly,  monosyllable),  "great," 
In'nnj",    "mine"|.    toun    of    Hungary,   near   the   Tran-\l 
vanian    frontier,    has    manui'artii  res    of    earthenware,    rich 
gold  and  sihcr  mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  large  trade  in 
wine.     Pop.  71H7. 

Nagy  Enyed'  [Gcr.  Eyiilitladi],  town  of  Transylvania, 
on  the  Maros,  has  a.  Protestant  college,  barracks,  and  :>  1  IS 
inhabitants. 

Nagy  Karoly',  town  of  Hungary,  has  a  fine  palace 
with  garden  and  park,  large  manufactures  of  leather  and 
.  and  c\tcn>uc  cultivation  of  wine,  maize,  and  to- 
bacco.    Pop.  lo.  1170. 

Nagy  Ivoro*',  town  of  Hungary,  has  19,954  inhabit- 
ants, mostly  employed  in  agriculture,  vine-cultivation,  and 
sheep-breeding. 

Nahant',  post-tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  consisting  of  a 
peninsula  extending  into  Massachusetts  Bay  and  forming 
the  K.  side  of  the  harbor  of  Lynn.  It  is  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  long,  narrow  isthmus.  Nahant  has  2 
churches,  2  schools,  and  many  line  residences.  It  is  a  fa- 
vorite summer  resort.  Pop.  475. 

Nil  limn,  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  is  called 
an  Klkoshite,  but  no  place  called  Elkosh  is  mr.v  known. 
Jerome  identified  it  with  a  town  of  Galilee;  Kwald  and 
others  with  a  place  near  Nineveh,  where  "  Nahum's  tomb  " 
is  still  shown,  but  Layard  declares  the  structure  to  bo  com- 
paratively modern.  Nahum  prophesies  after  Sennacherib's 
invasion  (700  n.  e.)  and  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh 
t('i'2:>  B.C.,  Rawlinson,  or  GOB,  Oppert  and  Lenormant). 
His  Hebrew  is  of  the  most  classical  style. 
Nahun'ta,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1874. 
Na'iades,  the  Lamarckian  name  for  the  fresh-water 
mussels  forming  the  family  of  the  Unionidoe.  (See  UNI- 

ONIIi.K.) 

Na'iads  [plu.,  Lat.  Nnindes ;  Gr.  NaiaS«],  in  the  an- 
cient Greek  mythology,  the  nymphs  of  fountains,  lakes, 
and  streams,  represented  as  youthful  female  beings  pos- 
1  of  certain  divine  attributes,  such  as  the  power  of 
conferring  prophetic  gifts. 

Nailc  (FiiF.iiKiin  K  ,1.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Oct.  11,  1841,  in 
Pennsylvania  :  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1861  ; 
became  an  ensign  in  1862,  a  lieutenant  in  1864,  a  lieuten- 
ant-commander in  1866  ;  retired,  owing  to  "physical  dis- 
ability," in  1871 ;  served  in  the  Oneida  at  the  passage  of 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  in  the  passage  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries  in 
1862,  and  was  in  various  engagements  on  the  Western 
waters  in  1863-64.  Commended  for  "  courage,  coolness, 
and  skill."  FOXIIALL  A.  PARKER. 

Nails  (unyutt),  the  plates  of  horny  epidermis  which  in 
man  grow  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  distal  phalanges 
of  lingers,  thumbs,  and  toes.  They  are  the  homologues  of 
the  hoofs,  and  claws  of  the  lower  animals.  They  consist 
each  of  a  free  extremity,  of  which  both  sides  are  exposed; 
of  a  body,  having  one  side  exposed;  and  of  a  matrix  or 
root,  of  which  both  sides  are  concealed  in  the  skin.  At 
the  base  of  the  nail  appears  a  crescent-shaped  patch  of 
lighter  color  than  the  rest,  called  lunula  or  albedo. 

Nails  [Ang.-Sax.  niiyel].  Nails  are  classified  by  the 
U.  S.  patent-office  as  cut,  wrought,  horseshoe,  shoe,  barl.ed. 
composition,  button,  carpet,  coffin,  sheathing,  galvanized, 
harness,  leather-work,  picture,  siding,  slating,  trunk,  up- 
holstery, weather-tiling,  and  screw  nails.  Of  these,  the 
cut,  wrought,  and  horseshoe  nails  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. Formerly — i.  e.  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century — nails  were  ordinarily  manufactured  by  hand- 
forging,  usually  by  women  and  children,  the  degradation 
of  the  nailmakers  forming  one  of  the  saddest  phases  of 
English  industrial  life.  The  application  of  machinery  to 
the  fabrication  of  all  the  more  important  varieties  of  nails 


•  ntially  American  in  its  inception  and  dcvclopim  m. 
This  was  a  natural  result  of  the  universal  use  of  wood  lor 
Imildini:-.  fences.  ,  t,  .  ]n  Ixltl  an  American  iiiaehim 
cut  nails  at  the  rate  of  100  per  minute.  The  rough  sur- 
face of  a  cut  nail  where  no  clinching  is  required  add>  about 
20  per  cent  to  the  holding  power.  For  uses  requiring 
el  inch  ing  a  tapering  hand  forged  nail,  termed  tin  •••  i  '•  i  i  man 
wrongbtT"  was  ,,-,•<!  until  within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  when  manufacturers  began  to  anneal  common  cut 
nail-,  giiiiiL'  them  a  bending  quality:  and  the-c  have 
'•ally  driven  the  others  from  the  market.  Were  llieie 
any  occasion,  however,  for  the  "  German  wrought-."  tin  ic 
would  now  be  but  sliirht  dillieiilty  in  making  them  by  ma- 
chinery, slightly  modified  from 'hor.-e-hoc  nail  ma.i 
which  ha\  e  now  reached  a  very  near  approach  to  perfection. 
The  importance  attached  to  the  manufacture  in  this  . 
try  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that  prc\  ions  to  IS71 
upward  of  ,100  patents  wen-  i--ued  for  impro\  ,-nn  tit-  in 
making  cut  and  forged  nails,  of  which  L'::  were  granted 
before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  T  hi -e  em- 
braced the  germinal  idea-  of  the  pre.-ent  machinery  for 
r  nit  in, i  nails,  whi  lean  earlier  Knglish  patent,  that  of  William 
Finch  of  Wimboorne,  Stafford-hire,  comprised  the  BM  "I 
tilt  hammers,  the  rapid  and  forcible  striking  of  which  en- 
abled several  nails  to  be  made  from  the  rod  with  one  heat, 
whereas  by  hand  the  rt)d  required  to  be  reheated  pienous 
t"  the  forging  of  each  nail.  But  Finch's  machine  divided 
the  work  among  three  attendants,  and  his  description  of 
this  improvement  over  the  method  then  common  thrown  a 
,-trong  side-light  on  the  condition  of  the  inilii-trial  classes: 
'•  <  'iie  man,  woman,  or  child  to  carry  the  heated  rod  to  the 
man,  woman,  or  child  stationed  before  the  hammer,  which 
man,  woman,  or  child,  by  mere  activity,  will,  with  one 
hand,  not  only  form  the  largest-sized  nail,  but  a  far  greater 
number  in  the  ,-ame  given  time,  when  the  third  man.  wo 
man,  or  child  will,  with  the  same  kind  of  hammer,  head 
and  finish  a  number  of  said  shanks  together,  leaving  them 
truer  and  better  made  for  use  than  the  present  mode." 
Trace  the  progress  of  nail-forging  mechanism  from  this 
crude  beginning  to  the  automatic  horseshoe-nail  machinery 
hereinafter  described,  and  a  parallel  advance  will  bo  found 
in  the  liberation  of  women  and  children  from  the  stunting 
labor  of  the  anvil  and  forge. 

The  principle  of  operation  in  machines  for  making  cut 
nails  is  comparatively  simple,  but  the  details  of  construc- 
tion are  numerous,  and  too  complex  for  explanation  with- 
out diagrams  elaborately  described.  The  iron  is  first  rolled 
into  plates  having  a  thickness  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
nail  to  be  made,  measured  from  one  flat  side  to  the  other, 
and  a  width  somewhat  greater  than  the  length  of  the  fin- 
ished nail.  When  the  nails  are  to  be  annealed  for  clinch- 
ing, the  length  of  the  plate  is  transverse  to  the  grain  of  the 
iron,  in  order  that  the  grain  may  be  lengthwise  of  the  fin- 
ished nail  to  ensure  greater  flexibility  in  clinching.  The 
plate  is  then  placed  in  a  feeding  device,  which  feeds  it 
forward  to  dies  or  cutters,  which  cut  a  tapering  blank  from 
the  end  of  the  plate.  This  blank  is  then  gripped  by  hold- 
ing-jaws, which  clamp  it  firmly  while  a  punch  or  header 
abuts  against  the  widest  end  of  the  blank  and  upsets 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  metal  to  form  the  head.  In  order 
to  secure  the  tapering  form  of  the  blank  without  waste  of 
material,  the  plate  is  turned  laterally,  so  that  its  end  is  at 
a  slight  angle  to  the  cutting  devices  or  dies,  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  the  other,  the  head  of  each  alternate 
nail  being  formed  at  that  lateral  edge  of  the  plate  opposite 
that  at  which  the  head  of  the  previous  nail  was  made.  In 
some  cases  the  same  result  has  been  secured  by  giving  the 
lateral  movement  to  the  cutting  dies  while  the  plate  is  made 
to  travel  in  a  straight  line.  In  one  somewhat  noted  ma- 
chine the  plate  is  made  of  a  width  sufficient  to  permit 
blanks  for  a  number  of  nails  to  be  cut  simultaneously  from 
its  end.  In  this  apparatus  rotating  cutting  dies,  instead 
of  vibrating  or  reciprocating  ones,  are  used  to  sever  the 
blanks  from  the  plate,  and  the  nails  by  this  machine  are 
made  with  chisel-shaped  points. 

The  following,  written  by  the  writer  hereof  immediately 
after  a  careful  personal  examination  of  the  machinery  and 
processes  of  the  North-western  Horsenail  Co.  of  Chicago, 
about  four  years  since,  ia  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  modui 
operandi  of  the  most  approved  manufacture  of  horseshoe 
nails  :  "  The  nail-rod,  heated  at  one  end  for  about  a  foot  in 
length,  has  its  free  or  outer  end  steadied  by  the  hand  of  an 
attendant,  but  is  gripped  near  its  inner  end  by  an  intermit- 
tent feeding  device  which  feeds  it  inward  to  the  hammering 
mechanism.  This  latter  comprises  a  fixed  anvil,  the  face 
of  which  corresponds  to  the  contour  of  one  of  the  flat  sides 
of  the  nail,  and  which  has  at  one  edge  a  fixed  die  arranged 
vertically  at  right  angles  to  its  face,  and  corresponding  in 
its  form  to  one  of  the  curved  lateral  edges  of  the  nail.  At 
the  opposite  fide  of  the  anvil  is  a  moving  die  having  a 
face  the  same  shape  as  that  of  the  anvil,  but  attached  to 
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one  end  of  a  rocking  lever,  the  opposite  arm  of  which  is 
connected  by  a  universal  joint,  a  rod,  and  strap  with  an 
eccentric  on  a  rock-shaft  provided  transversiy  above  the 
parts  just  noticed.  On  this  shaft,  immediately  over  the 
anvil,  is  a  disk  upon  the  periphery  of  which  is  arranged 
a  roller,  which  serves  the  purposes  of  a  striker.  As  the 
nail-rod  is  fed  inward,  with  its  heated  extremity  upon  the 
anvil,  the  rotation  of  the  striker  impinges  longitudinally 
upon  the  heated  end  of  the  rod,  striking  a  'drawing'  blow, 
which  of  course  elongates  the  metal.  As  soon  as  the  stri- 
ker, carried  away  by  the  continued  rotation  of  the  disk,  has 
been  brought  out  of  contact  with  the  metal,  the  moving 
die  moves  inward,  compressing  the  flattened  part  to  bring 
its  lateral  surfaces  to  the  shape  required  in  the  edges  of 
the  nail.  This  done,  the  striker  strikes  again,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  action  of  the  dies,  until  after  sixteen 
blows  of  the  striker  the  nail  is  complete  so  far  as  the  ham- 
mering is  concerned.  But  the  process  of  shaping  does  not 
end  here.  The  *  point '  of  the  nail  at  this  stage  is  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  is  rough  and  jagged.  The  nail  is, 
moreover,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  longer  than  when  fin- 
ished. To  complete  the  work,  a  little  device,  termed  a 
'poker,'  bends  the  point  or  tip  sidcwise  until  one  edge 
intercepts  (at  a  proper  place  along  the  length)  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  axially  through  the  nail.  This  done,  a 
cutter  at  the  opposite  side  traverses  a  path  corresponding 
to  the  curvature  just  given  by  the  bending  to  the  edge  just 
previously  referred  to,  and  cuts  off  the  surplus  metal  from 
the  tip.  This  causes  the  point  of  the  nail  to  be  formed  in 
exactly  the  proper  place,  and  also  ensures  a  very  close 
approximation  to  uniformity  in  the  length  of  the  nails. 
When  the  nail  is  thus  formed,  suitable  mechanism  gives  a 
retrograde  movement  to  the  nail-rod,  which  brings  it  into 
proper  relation  with  a  cutter  which  severs  the  nail  from 
the  rod,  the  nails  as  fast  as  formed  dropping  to  the  floor. 
When  the  heated  portion  of  the  nail-rod  is  worked  up,  the 
rod  is  returned  to  the  furnace,  and  another,  previously 
heated,  is  put  in  its  place  in  the  machine.  The  shaft  that 
carries  the  disk  with  its  striker  makes  about  2000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  each  machine  requires  about  two 
horse-power  to  drive  it."  Only  the  best  brands  of  iron  are 
suitable,  and  of  this  the  waste  in  working  up  is  about  10 
per  cent.,  mainly  in  the  portions  cut  off  in  pointing  the 
nails.  These  fragments  are  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  but  it  is  manifest  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  or- 
iginal cost  of  the  metal  is  saved  in  this  manner. 

Of  the  minor  varieties  of  nails  may  be  mentioned  garden 
nails,  made  of  cast  iron  and  frequently  toughened  by  an- 
nealing ;  screw  nails,  made  with  flat  shanks,  to  which  a 
spiral  twist,  from  a  half  to  a  full  turn,  is  given  ;  and  barbed 
nails,  notched  or  provided  with  notches  or  with  spurs  to 
increase  their  hold  on  the  wood.  Shoe  nails  are  headless 
tapering  nails  cut,  the  smaller  sizes,  from  sheet  zinc,  the 
larger  from  iron.  Ornamental  nails,  such  as  are  used  for 
pictures,  coffins,  etc.,  arc  made  with  wrought  shanks  and 
porcelain  or  stamped  sheet-metal  heads,  the  latter  attach- 
ed by  being  screwed  upon  the  shanks  or  by  soldering  with 
soft  metal.  JAMES  A.  WHITNEY. 

Nain,  a  village  of  Palestine,  in  Galilee,  6  miles  S.  E.  of 
Nazareth,  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  vii.) 
as  the  place  in  which  Christ  raised  the  widow's  son  from 
the  dead.  The  rocks  in  its  neighborhood  contain  several 
sepulchral  caves. 

Nairne  (Lady  CAROLINA  Oliphant),  BARONESS,  b.  at 
Cask,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  July  16,  1766 ;  was  called 
in  her  youth  the  "flower  of  Strathearn,"  from  her  great 
beauty;  married  in  1806  Capt.  W.  Murray  Nairne,  after- 
ward Lord  Nairne;  belonged  to  a  prominent  Jacobite  fam- 
ily ;  wrote  7*7(6  Laird  o'  Cockpen,  The  Land  o'  the  Leaf,  nnd 
other  popular  Scotch  ballads,  the  authorship  of  which  was 
kept  secret  until  shortly  before  her  death,  which  occurred 
at  llask  Oct.  27, 1845.  It  is  said  that  her  poetical  produc- 
tivity was  first  started  by  the  offence  ehe  took  at  the  eo:n >i- 
and  rough  words  of  the  common  popular  songs.  She  un- 
dertook to  lay  new  words  under  the  beautiful  tunes,  and 
she  succeeded  eminently.  She  also  wrote  some  political 
songs.  (See  the  Lays  from  Strathearn,  edited  by  Finlay 
Dunn  (1846),  also  her  Memoir  and  Complete  Lyrical  Com- 
positittiiB,  by  Charles  Rogers  (1S69).} 

Nairne  (CHARLES  MURRAY),  M.  A.,  L.  II.  D.,  b.  Apr. 
15,  1808,  at  Perth, ^Scotland;  graduated  M.  A.  at  St.  An- 
drew's University,  and  afterward  at  Edinburgh  ISliO  and 
1832  j  came  to  New  York  1847  ;  was  occupied  as  lecturer  and 
teacher  till  chosen  professor  of  philosophy  and  belles  let- 
tres  in  Columbia  College.  N.  Y.,  in  1857,  a  position  he  still 
holds.  Author  of  Lectures  and  Orations, 

Nairn'shire,  county  of  Scotland,  bordering  on  the 
Moray  Frith,  Elginshire,  and  Inverness-shire,  and  com- 
prising an  area  of  215  square  miles,  with  10,225  inhabit- 
ants in  1871.  The  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  the  interior 


elevated  and  hilly ;  most  of  the  ground  is  covered  with 
forest ;  only  22  per  cent,  is  cultivated.  The  capital  is 
Nairn,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xairn,  with  a  good  harbor 
protected  by  a  breakwater :  population,  4207,  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  herring-fishing.  Near  by  is  the  village  of  Caw- 
dor,  with  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  in  which,  according 
to  tradition.  Macbeth  murdered  Duncan  ;  the  present  build- 
ing, however,  is  not  older  than  the  fifteenth  century. 

Naj'idae  [from  the  name  of  the  typical  genus],  a  family 
of  poisonous  serpents  of  the  sub-order  Proteroglypha  {the 
intermaxillary  bones  being  horizontal,  and  not  reaching 
the  prcmaxillary  anteriorly,  in  contact  with  the  prel'ron- 
tals,  and  bearing  a  perforated  and  usually  grooved  tooth), 
with  the  caudal  hypapophyses  bifid  and  neural  spines  and 
pleurapophyses  short,  and  distinguished  by  the  develop- 
ment of  di.stinct  postorbitals ;  the  head  is  regularly  plated 
above;  there  are  no  antcorbital  pit?.  The  family,  thus 
limited  by  Prof,  Cope,  includes  some  of  the  most  poisonous 
serpents  of  India,  among  which  is  the  cobra  de  t-apcllo,  or 
hooded  serpent  of  India  (Naja  tripnd-ittntt),  and  the  asp  of 
Egypt  (Ntija  hagc),  celebrated  in  connection  with  Cleo- 
patra. This  family  is  most  closely  related  to  the  Klapidoe, 
or  coral  snakes,  and  is  confined  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia. (See  ASP  and  COBRA  DE  CAPELLO.)  THEO.  GILL. 

Nakamoora  Masaiiwo  was  of  the  samuari  class,  and 
b.  in  Tokio,  Japan,  about  1826;  after  being  thoroughly 
educated  in  his  native  language  and  literature  he  acquired 
a  complete  knowledge  of  Chinese,  and  then  added  to 
that  the  English  language.  Under  the  government  of  the 
late  tycoon  he  had  the  management  of  various  private 
schools  and  was  a  professor  in  the  College  of  Yedo  ;  in 
1866  went  to  England,  where  he  had  charge  of  several 
Japanese  students,  and  remained  two  years.  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  published  a  large  number  of  books  intended 
to  reflect,  by  his  comments  and  copious  translations,  the 
intellectual  characteristics  of  the  "Western  nations,  and  was 
the  first  man  to  translate  into  Japanese  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  and  the  more  famous  writings  of  Washington, 
Franklin.  Stuart  Mill,  Smiles,  and  many  other  noted  men ; 
resigned  his  former  rank  and  classed  himself  with  the  com- 
mon people;  in  1875  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  newly- 
established  normal  school  for  the  education  of  girls,  which 
had  been  founded  by  the  empress  of  Japan. 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Nakhitch'evan,  town  of  European  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Yekaterinoslav,  on  the  Don,  30  miles  from  its 
mouth,  was  founded  in  1780  by  a  colony  of  Armenians; 
is  the  seat  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  of  Russia,  and  has 
some  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk  and  an  extensive 
trade.  Pop.  16,584. 

Naksha'tra  [Sansk.  naksJia,  "night,"  and  traf  "pro- 
tecting"], a  term  originally  meaning  "star,"  was  applied 
in  Hindoo  astronomy  to  denote  the  astermus  lying  in  the 
moon's  path,  or  mansions  in  which  the  moon  was  supposed 
to  rest.  These  mansions  numbered  twenty-seven,  and  af- 
terwards twenty-eight,  and  were  converted  by  mythologists 
into  daughters  of  the  patriarch  Daksha,  who  became  wives 
to  the  moon  (which  in  India  is  considered  masculine).  This 

Seculiar  system  of  astronomy  was  supposed  by  Biot  to  be 
erived  from  the  Chinese,  but  his  arguments  were  satisfac- 
torily refuted  by  Prof.  W.  D.Whitney  in  his  notes  to  Bur- 
gess's translation  of  the  SQrya  Siddhanta  (New  Haven, 
lsf',0),  and  liy  .Max  Miiller  in  the  preface  to  vol.  iv.  of  the 
Rig-  Veda  (1802),  where  it  was  proved  that  the  system  of 
Nakshatras  was  original  with  the  Hindoos. 

Nakshivan',  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  Armenia,  stands 
on  the  Arras,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat,  and  boasts  of 
having  been  founded  by  Noah  when  he  issued  from  the  ark 
after  the  Flood.  The  surrounding  districts  are  rich  in  salt 
and  produce  excellent  grapes.  Pop.  5745. 

Nal'a,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  legendary  heroes 
of  India,  was  king  of  Ni.shadha,  and  married  Damayanti, 
daughter  of  Bhima,  king  of  Yidarbha.  The  loves  and  ro- 
mantic adventures  of  Nala  and  Damayanti  form  the  sub- 
ject of  the  most  beautiful  episode  of  the  national  epic 
(see  MAHABIIARATA),  of  which  there  are  many  transla- 
tions in  German,  and  a  fine  poetical  version  in  English 
by  Dean  Milman.  Two  other  famous  Indian  poems,  the 
X'tlodaya  and  Naishadharita,  deal  with  the  same  subject. 

Nama'fiuas,  the  principal  tribe  of  the  Hottentot  race. 
They  differ  widely  from  the  Bushmen,  being  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  but  they  have  all  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  race — the  olive  complexion,  the  oblique  eyes,  and 
the  thin,  tufted  hair;  their  language  also  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  other  tribes.  They  inhabit  the  ter- 
ritory around  the  Orange  River,  and  live  as  nomads ; 
rearing  cattle  is  their  principal  occupation,  hunting  and 
robbery  their  chief  amusement.  Those  living  in  Cape 
Colony  S.  of  the  Orange  River  are  generally  Christians  and 
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live  as  workmen.     Some  of  them  own  horses  and  ears,  and 
i, gaged   iii  the  transportation  of  copper  ore  from  tho 
mines  to  the  port. 

Namuyriisli,  or    Mackinaw   Salmon  (Salma  /„. 

Of  the  Salnmnidie.      It  is  caught  by 

nio>tlv.    and    inhabits    the    upper    lakes   ,,|    the 

Si.    l.iin  rclici-   ba-in.      Specimens    are    reported  which  have 

wci-1  nds.  but  they  do  not  ,,1'len  cvccd  ."ill.     Tin- 

He-h  is  g 1.  but  not  of  tin-  first  quality. 

Name,  ft  word  or  term  of  designation.      It   may  be  aj 

plied  to  a  person  or  to  a  thing.      llei  iv  ed  from  the  Sanskrit 

,    i"  name  "i    or    -  nin-    earlier    Aryan    source,  it    has 

,  many  languages;   ,  .  ;/.  /.end.  „,;„,,/„;    1'cr-iai. 

unui:  Afghan.  "<o";  Armenian,  'innm:  I !  reek,  "/("//,,<;  Latin, 

,,-    Italian.  ,i, /„/.•.-    l-'reiich.  „•.,„;    liothic.  i,n,,,.,;   Anglo- 

S:I\OM.  i/'i//'",-    Old   Herman,  //',//,-,.-     Mod.   Herinan.    ffamtf 

lliini-h.  nn,-,i.r mbling  the  Kurdish  imrr  and  the  Hypsy 

n, n-.  With  regard  to  the  mime-'  of  persons  among  savaircs 
with  whom  general  social  relations  and  history  are  in  an 
undeveloped  condition,  a  single  appellation  derived  from 
.issiM  iation  is  enough  i'or  a  name.  He  who  kills  a 
wolf  under  striking  circumstances  is  called  Wolf,  and  the 
man  who  dreams  of  an  eiiL'le  is  named  Kagle.  Among  cer- 
tain tribe-  in  North  America  the  aiiimul -spirit  peculiar  to 
e.n-h  Indian  is  the  lir-l  creature  which  appears  to  him  in  a 
dreitin  after  fa-tini,'  and  -ocln-ion.  and  this,  his  t»t'/ti.  gives 

him  a  na The   first    di-tim-l  ion    recogni/cd    is  that  of 

p roper  and  common  names,  or  that  of  the  individual  as 
distinguished  from  the  family  and  tribe.  As  there  is  some- 
thing reserved  and  sacred  often  attached  to  the  former, 
tin-re  was  often  a  mystery  associated  with  it  :  and  as  Sehool- 
.1,-erves.  "An  Indian  will  tell  his  specific  name  with 
great  reluctance,  but  his  generic  or  family  mime  ho  will 
declare  with  pride." 

A  moug  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  king  had  two  names — 
one  a  pra-nomen  or  solar  title,  in  connection  with  the  sun, 
assumed  after  he  came  to  the  crown.  This  custom  began 
with  the  sixth  dynasty,  as  lla  -men'.  "  beloved  of  the  Sun," 
ra-nomcn  -I'cpa  Phiops.  the  family  namo  of  that  ruler. 
igvptian  monarehs  had  also  three  other  royal  titles,  and 
foreign  princes  changed  their  names  to  Egyptian.  Indi- 
viduals had  often  two  names,  the  second  called  the  good, 
or  surname,  as  Aahmes  or  Amosis—  second  name.  Pani- 
Miim.  The-o  are  found  at  an  early  period,  but  the  Egyp- 
tians generally  used  only  one.  Persons  wore  called  by  the 
names  Of  deities,  ns  liar  or  Horus,  Heri  or  Isis,  At-har  or 
Athor;  or  by  some  particular  condition  of  the  god,  as 
Amciicmapt.  "  Ammnn  in  Thebes;"  or  by  some  link  con- 
no -ted  with  the  name  of  ft  god,  as  Horiptah,  "  beloved  of 
Ptah  ;"  Hames,  "  born  of  the  sun  :"  Paserien^on,  "  the  son 
of  Chon;"  Nsa-Amcn,  "attached  to  Amman;"  Mutketp. 
'•  the  peace  of  Muth  "  (n.  goddess).  Many  names  were  de- 
rived from  animals,  as  Man.  ••  lion;"  Tamai.  "catorpuss." 
Other  names  were  from  qualities,  as  Se-nefcr,  "good 
brother:"  Sat  bal-ban,  "  leading  away  the  evil  eye."  Few 
names  were  derived  from  places,  but  all  things  had  their 
names— not  only  men  and  women,  but  cattle,  horses,  cows, 
buildings,  tools,  etc.  Among  the  Chinese  tlj(.  emperors, 
besides  their  proper  names,  take,  on  their  ascension  to  the 
throne,  a  HMH-JtavoU,  OY  yearly  appellative,  in  which  the 
veins  of  their  origin  are  dated,  as  Taw-Kwang,  "reason- 
glory,"  A.  n.  IS.'iO;  Kwang-Choo,  "the  glorious  succes- 
sion." the  name  of  the  present  emperor.  These  names  are 
rurcly  changed  during  life:  after  death  they  assume  the 
niriiriii-iiiiin.  or  templar  appellation,  by  which  they  are 
known  in  history,  as  Tae-t  Soo,  tho  name  after  death  of 
the  celebrated  Hung-Woo  of  the  Ming  dynasty.  The 
family  names  were  originally  only  100,  but  the  single 
now  number  4HS,  to  which  must  bo  added  :!U 
double  names,  as  S/.p-ma.  etc..  making  in  all  468,  which 
comprise  all  that  are  truly  Chinese.  Persons  of  the  same 
name  must  not  marry.  These  names  are  derived  from 
various  objects,  such  as  Lung,  "dragon:"  Ma,  "hemp:" 
Shury,  "water;"  Hwang,  "yellow;"  Luy,  "thunder;" 
Wang,  "prince:"  and  always  precede  the  after-appella- 
tive. At  birth  u  /oi--/,-, •/,,,„  or  milk-name  is  given  to  tho 
child.  To  distinguish  tho  individual,  a  surname,  mint/, 
sometimes  double,  is  given,  which  is  placed  after  the  name, 
besides  which  there  is  a  /ininn-lmr.  an  agnomen  or  appel- 
lative. To  this  may  be  added  a  /,,/-, /,i-////'i/</.  u  sobriquet. 

Names  are  not  derived  in  China  from   pi -.     The  early 

Hebrews  L'ave  an  infant  a  namo  as  soon  as  it  was  born 
from  some  striking  accident  relative  to  it.  It  thus  be- 
came commemorative  of  the  history  of  tho  family.  When 
Eve  bore  her  first  son  she  said.  '•  I  have  i/niirii  a  man  from 
the  Lord,"  whence  he  was  called  Cain,  meaning  "gotten" 
or  acquired.  Xiuili  signifies  ••  comfort  "  i  Hen.  v .  L".l  i.  (For 
te\|s  referring  to  bestowing  the  mimes  of  the  patriarchs  i 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel  see  H  xxix.,  xxx.,  and 

xxxv.,    verses    Ifi,    17,   18.)     The    vigor   and    intelligence  . 


shown  in  our  Scripture  names  were  remarkable.  They 
greatly  intlnenced  Hebrew  lit'  taliiic.  and  an-  the  tin, 
an  I  iijuil\ .  'I'hi.-e  of  I  he  vvi.nien  vvei  c  deri  v  ed  ft  IMM  chatacter 
and  cirenm-tance  :  ,  .  ,/.  \dahor  \da.  "  oniano  nl  ;"  I.eah, 
"weaiv:"  [leliorah.  "a  bee."  Tin-  name-  i,|  the  patri- 
arch- L'<  in  .ally  had  a  in\-tie.il  meaning.  Illijah  and  .loel 

are  compoM-d  of  t  \*  u  i ir-  ,,f  I  iml  ;   .losaphat  and  ^apha  - 

tias  indicate  the  judgment  of  II,, d;  Johanan  or  John  of 
llanania.  hi-  mercy:  Nathaniel.  Klmil  hall,  .lonathan.  and 
Nalliania.  all  mean  "thegitt  of  lind."  a-  ll, ,,:,!:, II, i  was 
Sanskrit,  and  as  77,. ,,,/,, ,v,  tireek.  Among  the  '. 
names  are  few  and  simple.  As  Mohammed  said.  "(Jivo 
\oiir  sons  ill,-  names  ,,i  prnphei-."  the  rc.-ult  has  been  an 
interminable  repetilinn  of  Mohammed.  Ahmed.  Mahmond, 
llainel.or  Achmet  ;  of  Ilirahim  I  A  In  a  ham  I.  Moo-  -a  i  \l 

Suleiman  i  Sol u  i,    Uanoud  I  I  lav  id  ).  and     \i 

Then  come  the  names  of  tln-i,  h  U    ll-maii.    Mi, 

Ihnar.  In  a  third  category  are  the  names  I,,  ginning  with 
Abd.  a  ".-ervaiil,"  as  \l,d  el  Kader.  "  ,-ci  v  ant  of  tlicAH- 
I'owerful."  Abd-Allah.  "servant  of  tiod."  'I',,  I  lie-e  fol- 
low names  ending  in  ilin.  "  religion."  as  Saladin,  "  r,-l,,ier 
of  religion."  Some  n:imo^  con-i-l  of  the-e  elvini  nl-  com- 
posed, as  Ilamet  <-l-Ahd.  ".Mohammed  the  servant."  and 
olhcrs  are  merely  adjectives,  as  Saul.  "  happv  or  Imlii 
nate,"  Hassan.  "  handsome,"  Hussein,  "  powerful,"  lieshid, 
"just  judge,"  Mustiiplm.  "  elected  of  <;<>d."  To  indicate 
men  more  accurately,  surnames  are  often  added  -.  7.  Ill 
Kebir.  "the  great:"  words  of  relationship--,.  ,/.  Aim  or 
I'll,  "father,"  Abu-.Nehas.  "the  father  of  the  race." 
Among  the  feminine  names  are  Luln.  :i  "  peat  I,"  /arifa, 

"beauty."      IJirls   areal- illed  after  the  vv  iv  e-  or  female 

relatives  of  the  Prophet.  Men  take  us  surname-  appella- 
tions relating  to  their  country,  birthplace,  origin,  i'amily, 
sect,  trade,  or  occupation.  The  (ireeks  in  the  time  «f 
Aristotle  gave  a  child  its  mime  on  the  seventh  day  after 
birth.  It  was  afterwards  given  on  the  tenth  day.  It 
was  derived  from  some  quality,  such  as  piety,  a  great 
event,  a  striking  personal  quality,  :l  happy  presage  ;  from 
some  virtue  or  physical  advantage,  from  friendship,  or 
by  chance.  The  grandson  took  his  name  from  his  grand- 
father or  the  nephew  from  his  uncle,  and  to  prevent  eon 
fusion  another  name,  such  as  the  father's,  was  added,  or 
else  one  derived  from  the  calling  of  the  bearer,  from  his 
birthplace,  or  a  nickname.  The  father's  namo  was,  with 
a  slight  change,  also  given  to  one  child;  e.  </.  Chrysois, 
"daughter  of  Chryses."  In  later  times  names  of  peo- 
ple were  taken  from  the  gods  ;  «.  ;/.  Apollodorus,  "  gift  of 
Apollo."  Though  denied  by  many  writers,  it  is  evident 
that  something  like  a  generic  name  was  applied  to  many 
families;  e.  y.  the  Jlcriu-lida1,  the  Cecropiaae,  the  Atridce, 
the  Alcmeonidrt?.  Many  of  the  Greek  names  were  very 
beautiful — e.  ;/.  Aphrodite,  "foam  of  the  sea;"  Artemas 
(in.),  "perfect,"  Artemisia  (f.),  "perfect;"  Diana,"  bright 
as  day;"  Diomcde,  "  dear  to  Jupiter ;"  Zenobiaff.),  "life," 
from  Zeno,  the  lord  of  life  ;  Spiridion,  "  breath  of  the  gods ;" 
Isidore  (m.),  Isidora  (f.),  "  gift  of  Isis ;"  Holiodorus,  "  gift 
of  the  sun;"  Zeno,  "life"  (the  lord  of);  Zoe,  "life;"  Ama- 
ranth, "unfading  flower."  The  Romans,  like  ourselves, 
had  a  family  name,  called  the  nonifn  >j<  ntilitinm,  generally 
ending  in  I'MI,  dun.  or  ai'«».  This,  derived  from  the  gens, 
"  elan  or  tribe/'  was  thenurnrn  or  name  proper.  As  the  clan 
was  divided  into  families,  there  was  also  the  hereditary 
i-";/ii'iineH,  while  the  prienomea  distinguished  the  individual. 
Sometimes,  by  way  of  further  distinction,  a  second  cogno- 
men, called  the  nj/iiomen,  was  borne.  This  was  often  an 
honorable  title  derived  from  some  great  exploit.  The 
//.v  »»»iina  or  "Christian  names,"  so  to  speak,  were  not 
more  than  thirty  in  number,  whence  the  constant  repeti- 
tion of  Marcus,  Decimus,  Florus,  Cains,  etc.  Romans 
often  took  their  names  from  their  order  of  birth,  as  Pri- 
mus, Sccundus,  Tcrtius  ("first,"  "second,"  "third"),  and 
cognomens  were  derived  from  the  months  in  which  they 
were  born  or  from  some  personal  peculiarity ;  from  being 
a  twin  or  a  posthumous  child;  from  a  city,  river,  or  conn- 
try.  The  daughter's  name  was  the  feminine  form  of  that 
of  the  father;  e.  if.  Julia  from  Julius,  (letavia  from  Octo- 
v  in  .  To  distinguish  the  individual, she  also  received  an- 
other name  grown  hereditary  in  the  family,  as  Julia  Af/rip- 
fino.  But  the  surname  was  often  fanciful,  as  t'eli<t>l<i, 
"  little  cat "  or  "  puss."  Nicknames  were  common.  After 
marriage  a  Roman  lady  bore  the  name  of  her  husband  in 
feminine  form,  whence  it  was  usual  to  say  at  marriage, 
"  Where  you  are  Cains,  I  will  bo  Caia."  Many  Roman 
names  were  from  Ktru.-can  or  other  old  Italian  sources; 
some  were  from  the  most  trifling  or  undignified  personal 
peculiarities  or  occupations.  With  the  Northern  invaders 
came  chiefs  proud  of  their  own  ancient  (Jothie  names  and 
families:  that  of  Theodoric  gloried  in  the  r. -collection  of 
Amal,  whence  Amalaric,  Amalafride.  Amalaberg.  With 
Christianity  came  names  from  the  Bible,  hut  the  old 
heathen  family  appellations  "  died  hard."  St.  John  Chrys- 
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ostom  in  the  fourth  century  complained  of  this  obstinacy, 
as  did  St.  Gregory  in  the  sixth  century.  Such  were  the 
names  Wolf,  and  those  founded  on  Ans  or  As,  indicative 
of  a  god  j  e.  t/.  Anselm,  Esmond,  Oscar  or  Elf,  Ilildebrand, 
"  war-sword,"  Bertha,  "the  bright  goddess  "  (Albert,  Ber- 
tram), Gertrudis.  etc.  All  of  these  were  sources  of  pride, 
owing  to  age  and  associations. 

The  entire  history  of  Indo-European  names  is  that  of  a 
growth  from  a  condition  like  that  of  the  Arab  and  Indian 
to  the  one  now  prevalent  among  us.  Those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  imposed,  says  Sharon  Turner,  as  with  us,  in 
their  infancy  by  their  parents.  They  were  frequently 
compound  words,  rather  expressive  of  caprice  than  of  ap- 
propriate meaning.  The  following  arc  specimens  :  JEthel- 
wulf,  "the  noble  wolf;"  JEthel  or  Ethel,  Adel,  and  Adeline, 
meaning  "noble;"  Bertwulf  or  Bertolf,  "illustrious  wolf;" 
Eadwiilf,  *'  the  prosperous  wolf;"  .-Ethel  wyn,  "noble  joy;" 
Eadric,  "  happy  and  rich  ;"  yElfred,  an  "  elf  (i.  e.  shrewd) 
in  council ;"  Sigeric,  "  victorious  and  rich ;"  ./Ethel  red, 
"noble  in  speech"  (German,  Rede}]  Eadmund  or  Ed- 
mund, "prosperous  patron ;"  Eadwin,  "  prosperous  in 
buttle: ;"  Dun^tan,  "  mountain-stone ;"  Ethel  bald,  "  noblo 
and  bold;"  Eadward,  "prosperous  guardian;"  Ethelstan, 
"noble  rock'*  (or  stone);  Ethelbert,  "  noble  and  illustri- 
ous." These  names  partially  remain  to-day.  Many  An- 
glo-Snxon  n;inu's  were  wild  and  strange ;  e.  g.  Beanhclm, 
"  helmet  of  the  nobles  ;"  Eardwulf,  "  wolf  of  the  earth  or 
province ;"  Wcrburg,  "  hedge  of  the  city  ;"  Sigfred,  "  peace 
of  victory ;"  Beonheat,  "  the  soaring  bee ;"  Beagstan, 
"  bracelet  stone ;"  Wulfhcah  (wolf-high),  "  tall  wolf;" 
Beornoth,  "noble's  oath;"  Wine,  "the  dear  one,"  which 
often  forms  a  part  of  many  names;  Stofreth,  "freedom 
of  the  sea;"  Ceolmund,  "protecting  ship."  Female  names 
were  not  less  fanciful.  Thus,  Dudda,  meaning  the  "family 
stem,"  was  a  father  who  had  three  daughters — Deorwyn, 
"dear  to  man  *'  or  "  dear  love,"  Deorswythe,  "very  dear," 
and  Golde,  **  golden."  A  father,  JEthelwyn  ("noble  joy  "), 
had  four  sons — /Ethel  wold,  "  noble  governor,"  Alfwold, 
"ruling  elf,"  Athelsin,  "always  noble,"  and  jEthelwyn. 
It  is  not  settled  whether  the  Anglo-Saxons  always  used 
surnames.  Many  certainly  had  appellations  added  to  their 
original  names.  Thus,  there  was  Wulfsic  so  blaca,  or  "  the 
pole,"  and  Thurceles  hwitan,  or  "  the  white."  These  were, 
nowever,  among  the  Saxons,  as  for  many  centuries  later  in 
England,  derived  from  many  causes,  as  from  the  place  of 
residence — f.  n,  yKlfric  at  Bertune ;  or  from  the  father,  as 
Elfgare,  .ill fun  suna,  "  Elfgare,  son  of  ^Elfan,"  or,  more 
shortly,  Wulf'rig  Madding,  Badenoth  Beotting.  Office, 
trade,  siflinity,  or  possession  often  bestowed  a  name,  as 
Leofwine  oaldorman  ("  alderman  "),  Sweigcn  scyldwirtha 
("the  shield-bearer"),  Eadwig,  "his  macg,"  .-EgL-lifrig 
munuo  ("monk"),  Osword,  "priest."  In  the  course  of 
time,  though  very  rarely  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  these 
became  family  names,  and  as  such  still  exist.  Among 
women's  names  are  Ethclswytha,  "very  noble;"  Seleth- 
rytha,  "a  good threatener"  (Anglo-Saxon  ladies  appear  to 
h;i\c  excelled  as  scolds);  Editha,  "the  blessed  gift;"  Elf- 
bihhi,  "'elf  of  battle;"  Beage,  "bracelet;"  Ethelfritha, 
"noble  and  powerful;"  Adeleva,  "noblo  wife;"  Heaburga, 
"  hi  .jh  tower"  (a  tall  lady);  Adelflcda,  "  noble  pregnancy ;" 
Elfgiva,  "df  favor;"  Edgiva.  "happy  gift;"  Ethelgiva, 
"  noble  gift ;"  Wynfreda,  Winifredc,  "  peace  of  man ;" 
Ethclhilda,  " noble  war-goddess;"  Elfthrythc,  "threaten- 
ing as  an  elf."  Saxon  is  the  stock  on  which  the  English 
and  American  names  of  the  present  day  are  formed.  Next 
to  these  come  the  Norman,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
both  were  in  a  great  degree  founded  on  a  common  Teutonic 
origin.  Though  the  Anglo-Saxons  very  rarely  employed 
a  regular  system  of  family  nomenclature  similar  to  our 
own,  they  attempted  to  show  relationship  by  the  use  of 
similar  personal  names.  Thus,  in  one  family  we  find  Wii;- 
mund,  Wig-helm,  Wig-laf,  Wih-  (or  Wig-)  Ptan,  and  the 
nineteen  descendants  of  Alfred  had  their  names  begin- 
ning with  End  ("prosperous").  The  termination  -in;/, 
as  in  Brening,  Bering,  Whiting,  means  a  descendant, 
or  "born  of."  Surnames  were  not  common  before  the 
eleventh  century,  though  they  were  used,  hereditarily, 
occasionally  both  by  lords  and  common  men.  Among 
the  oldest  of  these  family  names  were  the  names  Liniet 
(Linncy),  Grimkclson,  Dubbe,  Tuk  (or  Tuckcy),  Pince- 
bek,  and  Gamelson.  The  ingress  of  the  Normans  intro- 
duced the  use  of  Scripture  names.  During  three  cen- 
turies after  the  Conquest  people  of  rank  began  to  grad- 
ually assume  first  some  surname  of  place  or  characteristic, 
and  then  one  of  family.  The  younger  branches  of  a  fam- 
ily often  laid  aside  the  father's  name  and  took  one  from 
the  place  where  they  lived,  and  thus  (in  Cheshire)  in  three 
descents  as  many  surnames  are  found  in  the  same  family. 
Several  brothers  often  assume  different  -surnames.  Hence, 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any  family  beyond 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  contuin- 


'  ing  the  names  of  those  who  fought  at  the  Conquest,  gives 
•  the  cream  of  the  Norman  aristocracy,  so  that  :i  biographer 
j  of  Chaucer  declared  that  all  names  to  be  found  in  it  en- 
j  nobled  their  descendants.     (For  different  versions  of  this 
I  roll,  see   Lower.)     The  Normans  introduced  the  title  de 
("of"  or  "from")  as  indicating  the  names  of  their  es- 
tates; e,  y.  Le  Sire  de  Vitry,  Paennel  du  Monstier-TIubert. 
The  mingling  of  Norman  with  English  names  soon  formed 
a  sad  chaos,  many  callings,  places,  and  nicknames  being 
translated  into  French  and  thence  Anglicized,  while  the 
confusion  was  worse    confounded  by  the   latinization  of 
others.     At,  meaning  the  same  as  de,  or  indicating  res- 
ilience, enters  into  many  English  names;  e.  g.  Athill,  At- 
wood.     In  Norman  names  many  old  Norse  words  became 
French.     Thus,  ey  or  o,  "island,"  became  eu  (Cantaleu); 
Jl6t,  a  river,  four  (e.  y,  Harfleur)  ;  bo  or  by,  an  "island," 
bceuf  (Painboeufl ;  garth  became  yard  (Epegard),  etc. 

Celtic  names  were  originally  formed  on  the  same  princi- 
ples as  the  Saxon,  the  affix  Mac,  denoting  "  son,"  being 
usually  assumed  in  Scotland,  as  was  0'  ("grandson") 
among  the  Irish,  and  Ap  with  the  Welsh.  The  head  of  a 
clan  in  Scotland  is  spoken  of  as  The — e.  y.  The  Macgregor 
— and  he  is  addressed  by  the  name  alone,  without  an  arti- 
cle. The  entire  clan  usually  bore  the  chief's  name.  Among 
Celtic  names  are  Angus,  "  firm  ;"  Fingal,  "  strongest  of  the 
strong;"  Brian,  " chief;"  Fergus,  "strong  arm  or  man;'* 
Arthur,  "a  bear;"  Griffith,  "a  dragon;"  Hugh,  "mighty, 
indomitable;"  Murdock,  "  great  chief ;"  Owen  (John),  "  a 
lamb;"  Dugald,  "black-haired;"  Ilowena,  "the  white- 
necked"  (?) ;  Brenna,  Brcnda,  "raven-haired;"  Cordelia, 
"token  of  the  flowing;"  Morgiana,  "lady  of  the  sea." 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  nearly  50,000  surnames,  de- 
rived from  every  conceivable  source,  such  as  animals,  of- 
fices, saints,  traders'  signs,  virtues,  and  even  from  oaths 
and  salutations,  such  as  Bigot,  from  "by  God;"  Pardoe, 
from  "par  Dieu ;"  Godsall,  from  "God's  soul  ;"  Olyfader, 
from  "  Holy  Father;"  and  Belcher,  from  "  belchere"  The 
commonest  name  is  Smith  ;  the  next  in  order  Jones,  Tay- 
lor, Williams,  Brown,  Davies,  Thomas,  Robinson.  Of  the 
second  class  as  to  number  arc  Baker,  Clark,  Cooper.  Davis, 
Edwards,  Evans.  Green,  Hall,  Harris,  Harrison,  and  others, 
in  apparently  the  same  proportion  as  in  America. 

In  Wales  there  are  districts  in  which  family  surnames 
are  not  yet  known,  and  there  are  places  all  over  Great 
Britain  in  which  nicknames  or  sobriquets  like  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  in  general  use.  It  has  been  frequently  as- 
serted that  French  names  introduced  at  the  Conquest  may 
bo  known  by  such  prefixes  as  de,  du,  dee,  de  la,  saint,  or  by 
the  suffixes  font,  era,  frnit,  bean,  aye,  mont,  ard,  aux-bois, 
I  if,  •  n. f,  it,  ml,  court,  hit/,  fnrt,  <>f,  champ,  and  rifle;  but  this 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  since  very  soon  after  the  Con- 
quest these  terms  came  into  such  general  use  as  to  make 
distinctions  almost  impossible.  The  Norman  term  fitz  is 
believed  to  aliwt/x  signify  illegitimate  descent,  but  this  was 
by  no  means  invariably  the  case,  the  word  itself  meaning 
simply  jilsj  or  "son."  Its  continued  application  to  legiti- 
mate children  would  have  been  absurd. 

In  many  European  countries  the  husband  adds  his  wife's 
name  to  his  own,  and  in  Spain,  if  the  mother  is  of  better 
family  than  the  father,  the  children  take  her  family  appel- 
lation. In  inheriting  Scotch  estates  it  is  a  very  common 
condition  that  a  certain  name  shall  be  taken  with  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  study  of  the  names  of  places  is  hardly  less  import- 
ant than  that  of  persons.  From  the  earliest  times  men 
have  retained  the  names  of  towns,  hills,  or  rivers  given  by 
earlier  races,  so  that  it  often  happens,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Picts,  that  all  that  is  known  of  their  language  and  origin  is 
embraced  in  these  terms.  Again,  in  migrating  to  other 
lands  the  old  place-names  have  always  been  transferred  to 
new  localities,  in  illustration  of  which  the  reader  may  con- 
sult India  in  Greece,  or  Truth  in  Mythology,  by  Ed\vanl 
Pococke  (1852),  a  work  in  which  the  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  prove  that  Aryan-Indian  names  were  taken  to  the 
West.  In  like  manner  the  Celt,  the  Saxon,  the  Pict,  Ro- 
mans and  Normans  left  their  language  in  such  words  as 
tain,  tar,  or  cluyd,  meaning  "  river  or  water/'  whence  the 
Thames,  Tavy,  and  Clyde  (Celt.);  in  burg,  "a  hill,"  and 
fin''-./,  "bridge"  (Saxon);  in  Penval,  "the  head  of  the 
wall "  (Pictish) ;  in  cantrnm,  "  a  camp,"  whence  cuKtt-r 
(Roman).  Tn  The  Norman  People  (London,  1874)  it  is 
shown  that  124  common  English  names  of  places  are  also 
to  be  found  in  Scandinavia. 

(Among  the  many  books  on  the  subject  of  names  the 
reader  may  refer  with  advantage  to  The  Ilfxton/  of  Chris- 
tian Names,  by  Miss  Yongc;  also,  English  Xurntunc*,  by 
Beardsley,  2d  od.  1875.)  C.  G.  LKLAND. 

Namo/ine',  tp.  of  Dinwiddie  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3310. 

Na'mtir,  province  of  Belgium,  situated  on  the  French 
frontier,  and  intersected  by  the  Meuse.  Area,  1413  square 
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mile*.    l'"|..  :;i  I.TIS.    It  ooBiirti  of  large,  densely  » 

bills,  oll'-hoots  of  the  Ardennes,  and  ri<-li  in  coal,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  -ulphur,  ;ihl!il.  mailile,  and  slate:  and  beau- 
tiful nn.l  exceeding!;  fertile  rsJIeys,  yielding  line  pastures 

and    lari-o    OFOpI    "I    wheat,  oat-,   hop-,    and    ll:ix.      .1 ' 

and  mining,  a  large  manufacturing  business  is 
JJj   in  |,apiT.  lur  Iware,  and  cutlery. 

Vimtii.  town  of  Nelgium.  capital  of  lli«'  province  of 
:,r.  :il    the  conllucncc  of  (hi-   Siiniljrc:  and   the    Mcu-e. 
It  is  fortified,  and  bus  an  elegant  cathedral  ami  man  ' 
i   in-iiiaiioii-.  l:ir:.re   breweries,  and   eeli 
manufacture-  nl'  cutlery  and   leather,  wliicb   latter  branch 
nf  induslrv  give-'  employment  to  more  than  L'mio   p. 
It    was    fo'rmcrlv    a    MTV    .strong    fortress;    ua-    taken    by 
MV.  in   il'.H-.  and  retaken  l.y  William  III.  in    lii'.i... 
.lo-e|di    11.    demolished    the    i'..rt ilirat ions,    anil,    although 

the.v  irere  restored  in  1817  during  the  union  with  the  N'-th 

crlands,  tbey  were  demolished  again,  ill  ISOO  with  the  CX- 
cc]iti"M  nt  I  In1  citadel.  Pop.  25 

Nanafa'lia,  tp.  of  Marcngo  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  721. 

Nancy',  toun  of  France,  eapital  of  the  department  of 
Mcurtbe,  mi  (be  left  bank  of  the  Meurtho.  It  is,  lieauti 
fully  situate'!  at  (lie  foot  of  a  ranire  of  wooded  and  vinc- 
rlad  bills,  anil  is  one  nf  tbe  finest  built  towns  of  France, 
with  many  hni:nl  anil  straight  streets  lined  \villi  magnificent 
bouses,  ami  many  public  squares  adorned  with  fountains 
and  gardens.  It  owes  much  "t  it-  hcauty  to  Stanislaus 
iiskv,  o\-  king  of  Poland,  wbo  resided  hero  from 
1  7.''."i  to  17"'i,  and  whose  statue  is  in  the  Place  Royale.  It 
lias  a  celebrated  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  anil 
another  of  forestry,  a  lyccum.  a  library  of  20,000  volumes, 
1 1  seientitic  .societies,  and  many  other  excellent  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  large  museums  and  collections  both 
for  seientitic  and  artistic  purposes.  Its  manufactures  of 
cloths,  woollens,  and  candles  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and 
its  embroideries  in  all  kinds  of  stuffs  are  celebrated.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  former  duehy  of  Lorraine,  and  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  was  fought  the  battle  between 
Charles  the  Hold  of  Burgundy  and  Rene  II.  of  Lorraine, 
in  which  the  former  was  defeated  and  killed  Jan.  ;>.  1  177. 
At  the  death  of  Stanislaus,  wbo  held  the  country  after  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  in  1735,  the  city  was  incorporated  with 
France  (1700).  Pop.  52.1I7S. 

Nand'idt'r  [from  the  generic  name  ynndta}t  a  family 
of  Kast  Indian  fresh-water  fishes.  The  body  is  oblong, 
compressed,  and  covered  with  ctenoid  scales  of  moderate 

si/.e  :  the  lateral  line  is  interrupted  :  tbe  head  compn 1  : 

the  opercular  hones  generally  more  or  less  armed;  the 
nostrils  normal:  the  mouth  with  a  lateral  oblique  cleft; 
the  jaws  very  protracted:  teeth  small  and  developed  on 
tbe  jaws  as  well  as  palate;  branchial  apertures  lame: 
bwohlotteg*]  rays  six  in  number:  the  dorsal  lin  is  Ion}:, 
with  its  spinons  portion  much  longer  than  the  soft;  the 
anal  with  its  soft  part  opposite  to  and  like  that  of  the  dor- 
sal, and  preceded  by  three  spines;  pectorals  with  branched 
rays;  ventral,-  thoracic,  and  each  with  one  spine  and  five 
ra\s;  slomacb  with  no  pylorie  appendages.  The  family 
is  represented  by  three  genera — (1)  liadi*,  (2)  A'<HII/H*, 
and  ('.  who-e  rcprc-entath  es  are  found  in  tbe 

fresh  waters  of  India  and  the  adjoining  archipelago.  In 
a-j'C't  ihe  .-[lecie-  iv-rinble  somewhat  the  rock-basses  and 
siuitishi  s  of  tbe  American  streams,  and  attain  about  the 
same  si/c.  TIIEODOHE  GILL. 

Viuilu,  Rhe'a,  or  American  Ostrich,  the  Kliea 
Amrn'ciiiin.  a  bird  of  the  family  Khcidse,  a  native  of  Pata- 
gonia and  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  about  five  feet 
high.  It  is  polygamous,  and  the  several  females  lay  their 

together,  to  he  hatched   by  the  male.     It  is  a  swift 
runner,    but    cannot   tly.      It    swims   readily.      The   fl. 

:-ocid;  und  the  birds  are  bunted  for  their  feathers, 

which  arc  not  n-c.l  a.-nrna ntal  plumes,  but  are  cMon- 

si\c!y  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  feather  dusters. 
t  See  also  XANIIIH.K  and  Knr.ini:.)  THKODOIIE  GILL. 

Nan'ek,  founder  of  the  important  modern  sect  of  the 
Sikhs  of  tbe  Punjaub,  b.  at  Talwendy,  near  Lahore,  in 
1  K'I'.P.  was  son  of  Kalu  of  the  Kshatriya  caste;  showed  an 
early  tendency  to  mysticism;  associated  with  the  fakirs: 
studied  the  religious  books  both  of  the  lirahmans  and  of 
the  Mohammedans:  distributed  his  property  to  the  poor; 

visited   Mi a  and   Medina,  and  wandered  through  India 

in  quest  of  a  '•  vision  of  truth,"  which  be  ultimatelv  at- 
tained, and  thenceforth  propagated  a  new  religion  with 
great  success,  being  presented  to  the  emperor  Baber  in 
Xanek  taught  tbe  unity  of  God,  insisted  upon  faith 
in  (iod  and  love  to  man,  rejected  monasiici-ni.  and  insti- 
tuted a  very  simple  form  of  worship,  which  has  since  been 
considerably  overlaid  by  the  innovations  of  his  sneer 
The  object  of  Nanek  was  a  reconciliation  of  Booddbism 
with  Mohammedanism,  and  he  embodied  his  doctrine  in  a 


bonk  entitled  A>li  'In,', <!,,  now  the  Dible  of  the  Sikhs,  h. 
at  Is  irtipur,  on  tbo  bunks  of  tbe  Kavi  River,  in  I.'-:1.  Hi- 
f.iiul.  has  hccti  swept  away  by  the  river,  but  tbe  locality  is 
still  a  place  of  pil^rima'_'e. 

Sam  l,i~in.      B«i  N  \M-K. 

Nankeen'  [from  the  city  of  Nanking  in  China],  a  cot- 
ton doth  of  a  bull  yellow  color,  which  is  very  enduring. 
Il  is  made  in  A-ia  from  a  vaiiet\  of  cotton  whose  !,' 
of  Ihis  color.  Artificially-colored  nalikr* -11-  arc  made  from 
ordinary  cotton,  and  have  nearly  superseded  the  real  ar- 
ticle. 

Nankin',  post-tp.  of  \Va\ne  co..  Mich.     pop.  L".I...,. 

Nanking',  or  Nankin  (•' southern  capital"),  city  of 
China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Kiang-Su,  L-I  nerally 
called  by  the  Chine-e  Kian-  MULT  Ku  since  the  removal 
of  tbe  court  to  1'ekiilL.'  I  In-  ••  1101 1  hci  n  capital  "  i,  i-  Mtu 
alcd  in  hit.  ;::'  '  L"  N..  Ion.  118°  I'.''  I'!.,  on  an  allluent  of 
the  Yanu-  I-  :ioin  tbi.-  river,  and  '-'00  miles 

from  its  mouth,  in  a  mar-by  and  -waiiipv   plain   whose  ex- 
ce--i\e  moisture  makes  the  place   very  unhealthy  lor   Ku 
ro|ican-.  and  even   for  native-  from   other  di-trict-. 

cording  to  Chinese  a nts.il  bad   once  t.diiu.uim   [) 

itants.  and  remains  of  it-  ancient  wall  -how  a  I'ircumfer- 
ence  of  :'.."i  mile-,  lint  the  present  wall.  Ill  feet  high,  has 
only  a  circumference  of  IS  miles,  and  lartrc  parts  of  the 
space  it  encloses  are  unoccupied.  By  the  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Peking.  Nanking  lost  its  chief  source  of  pros- 
perity, ami  it  bewail  to  decline.  N  ev  erthele-s.  il  s  monu- 
ments, the  imperial  palace  and  tombs,  the  porcelain  tower, 
etc..  its  libraries  and  other  in-titutious  of  learning,  its 
commerce  and  manul'act  ui  »•-.  csoccially  of  the  so-called 
nankeen,  made  it  an  important  city.  But  on  Mar.  IS), 
1853,  it  was  taken  by  th>  .  who  held  it  for  eleven 

years  and  made  it  the  eapital  of  the  rebellion  :  and  when 
it  was  retaken  by  the  imperialists  July  lit,  lSt>l,  its  mon- 
uments had  been  destroyed  in  the  mean  time  and  its  com- 
merce and  manufactures  mined:  the  famous  porcelain 
tower  had  gone.  It  was  built  by  the  emperor  Yungkoh 
(1413-32)  in  commemoration  of  his  mother.  It  was  octag- 
onal, 322  feet  high,  slightly  tapering,  and  consisted  of 
nine  stories,  each  provided  with  a  gallery  and  a  projecting 
roof,  from  whose  corners  bells  were  suspended.  In  the  in- 
terior a  spiral  staircase  led  to  the  summit,  formed  by  an 
elegant  spire,  on  the  top  of  which  rested  a  ball  of  brass 
overlaid  with  gold.  The  imperial  tombs  are  remarkable 
for  the  avenue  of  colossal  sepulchral  statues  which  leads  to 
them,  but  the  place  is  much  disturbed.  Of  the  palace 
only  a  few  ruins  are  left.  The  square  tower,  50  feet  high, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  gigantic  statue  of  a  turtle, 
is  still  standing.  Tbe  imperial  government  has  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  revive  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the 
place,  but  without  success.  Although  the  city  has  been 
made  a  free  port,  its  commerce  is  inconsiderable;  it  is 
visited  by  very  few  foreigners.  Its  present  population  is 
estimated  at  300,000. 

Nan'semond,  county  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  extending  N. 
from  tbe  North  Carolina  lino  to  James  River.  Area,  375 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  tbe  Blackwater  River. 
The  S.  E.  portion  is  a  part  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  Live- 
stock and  corn  arc  leading  products  ;  but  of  late  attention 
is  given  to  raising  fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  Northern 
markets.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Nansemond  River, 
Jericho  Canal,  and  the  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  and 
the  Seaboard  and  Roanoke  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Suffolk.  Pop. 
11,576. 

Nansemond  River,  a  small  stream  of  Nansemond 
co.,  Va.,  whose  lower  course  becomes  a  wide  tidal  estuary 
opening  into  Hampton  Roads.  It  is  navigable  20  miles  to 
Suffolk. 

Nantahala,  tp.  of  Macon  oo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  383. 

Nantes  [ane.  Cinittirfncum  or  Namnetcn]t  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Loire-Inf£rieurc,  stands  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  34  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Erdro  and  the  Sevre-Nantaise,  and  commu- 
nicates with  Brest  by  a  canal.  The  quays,  boulevards, 
and  promenades  along  the  Erdre  are  very  elegant,  and  the 
whole  modern  portion  of  the  city  is  regular  and  band- 
some.  The  most  remarkable  architectural  monuments 
arc — the  cathedral,  built  in  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
its  towers  hardly  rising  above  the  roof,  but  contain- 
ing the  splendid  monuments  of  Queen  Anne,  of  Francis 
II.,  the  last  duke  of  Bretagne.  and  bis  wife,  Margaret  of 
Foix  :  tbo  castle,  commenced  in  U3S,  in  which  Henry  IV. 
signed  the  Edict  of  Nantes  Apr.  13,  1598,  and  in  which 
many  of  the  French  kings  resided  temporarily;  the  bourse, 
a  modern  building,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in 
France.  et<\  The  city  has  a  lyceum,  which  among  other 
disciplines  also  gives  lectures  on  botany,  a  school  of 
navigation,  difl'erent  commercial  and  industrial  schools,  a 
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public  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a  museum  of  antiquities, 
and  an  art-gallery.  The  principal  branch  of  the  industry 
of  Nantes  is  shipbuilding  and  the  production  of  all  kinds 
of  objects  necessary  to  the  outfit  of  a  vessel — anchors,  ca- 
bles, cordage,  sailcloth,  biscuits,  preserved  meat,  etc.  In 
ISfif)  the  city  possessed,  besides  coasters  and  river-craft, 
745  ships,  of  "134,962  tons  burden.  Sugar-refining  and  the 
manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  calicoes,  flannels, 
musical,  mathematical,  and  optical  instruments,  chemicals, 
leather,  bran Jy,  etc.,  are  also  extensively  carried  on.  The 
commerce  is  very  considerable.  The  harbor,  formed  by  an 
arm  of  the  Loire,  can  accommodate  200  vessels,  and  recent 
improvements  in  the  river-bed  have  made  it  possible  for 
larure  vessels,  which  formerly  were  compelled  to  load  and 
unload  at  Paimbosuf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  reach 
the  harbor.  Pop.  118,517. 

Nan'ticoke,  tp.  of  Sussex  co.,  Del.     Pop.  2076. 

Xanticoke,  tp.  of  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1058. 

Nanticoke,  post-v.  of  Hanover  tp.,  Luzcrno  CO.,  Pa., 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  E.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and 
on  a  branch  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  10  miles  by 
rail  from  \Vilkcsbarn-.  We-t  Xanticoke  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  in  Plymouth  tp..  and  on  the  Lackawanna 
ninl  lilomnsburg  It.  R.,  24  miles  S.  W.  from  Scranton.  Both 
places  have  coal-mines. 

Nnntuck'et,  county  of  S.  E.  Massachusetts,  consists  of 
tile  island  of  Xantueket  and  four  smaller  islands.  The 
inlands  have  a  light  soil,  and  are  nearly  destitute  of  trees. 
The  county  contains  but  one  township,  that  of  NANTUCKET 
(which  see).  Area,  CO  square  miles.  Pop.  4123. 

Nantucket,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Nantucket  co., 
Mass.,  on  an  island  28  miles  from  Capo  Cod  peninsula.  It 
has  2  banks,  1  weekly  newspaper,  several  hotels,  and  stores. 
It  was  formerly  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery. 
Pop.  4123.  ED.  "  IKQI;IRKR  AND  MIRROK." 

Nant'wich,  town  of  Cheshire,  England,  is  noted  for  its 
salt-works  and  manufactures  of  cheese,  shoes,  and  gloves. 
Pop.  6825. 

Nan'net,  post-v.  of  Clarkstown  tp.,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Piermont  branch  of  the  Eric  R.  R.  and  on  the  Jlack- 
ensark  and  New  York  Extension  R.  R.,  11  miles  N.  W.  of 
Piermont. 

Na'pa,  county  of  California,  extending  N.  from  San 
Pablo  Bay.  Area,  703  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by 
mountain-ridges  and  deep,  beautiful,  and  fertile  valleys. 
Grain,  wool,  fruit,  and  wine  are  leading  products.  The 
countv  is  traversed  bv  the  California  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap. 
Napa'City.  Pop.  7163. 

Napa  City,  post-v.  and  tp,,  cap.  of  Napa  co.,  Cal.,  40 
miles  by  rail  from  San  Francisco.  It  has  good  educational 
advantages,  9  churches,  a  public  library,  1  plough  factory, 
2  tanneries,  a  saw  and  planing  mill,  1  daily  and  2  weekly 
newspapers,  and  2  fire  companies.  The  State  insane  asy- 
lum is  li  miles  from  the  city.  Pop.  of  v.  1879;  of  tp. 
:!7!H.  A.  A.  R.  UTTING,  ED.  "  NAPA  REPORTER." 

Napanee',  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lennox  co.,  Ont.,  Canada, 
on  the  navigable  Napanee  River  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  20  miles  W.  of  Kingston,  contains  a  court-house 
and  an  exhibition  building;  has  a  large  trade,  a  number 
of  mills  and  factories,  and  3  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of 
Bub-district,  2967. 

Na'pcrville,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Du  Page  co.,  III.,  on  the 
Du  Page  River  and  on  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  is  the  seat  of  North- 
west College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Evangelical  Asso- 
ciation, and  founded  in  1S01.  Pop.  of  v.  1713;  of  tp.,  ex- 
clusive of  part  of  v.,  1226. 

Naph'tali  [Heb.  'SriSJ],  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  by 
Bilhah,  the  handmaid  of  Rachel.  The  tribe  of  Naphtali 
numbered  53,400  fighting-men  before  Sinai,  and  45,400  at 
the  entrance  into  the  promised  country.  It  was  settled  in 
Northern  Galilee  from  the  foot  of  Anti-Lebanon  to  Lake 
Gcnesareth  ;  Kcdesh  was  its  principal  town. 

Naph'tha  [Gr.  vd^da],  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  volatile,  mobile,  strong-smelling,  inflam- 
mable liquids,  chiefly  ethers,  as  the  ethylio  sulphate,  ni- 
trate, and  acetate,  which  were  called  XaphtJtn  t-it^inh',  .V. 
uiiri,  N.  aivti.  MKTIIVUC:  ALCOHOL  (which  see)  is  still 
known  as  wood-naphtha.  More  recently  the  term  " naph- 
tha"  has  been  restricted  to  the  liquid  hydrocarbons,  the 
natural  petroleum,  or  some  of  its  more  volatile  products,  or 
to  the  inflammable  liquids  produced  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  organic  bodies.  The  following  arc  the  more  important 
naphthas:  (1)  Mineral  or  natii-e  implitli'i,  petroleum  (see 
PETROLETM);  (2)  petroleum  nnplithn,  the  more  volatile 
portion  of  petroleum,  which  is  collected  separately  during 
the  distillation,  and  either  sold  as  crude  naphtha  or  frao- 
tioned  into  gasoline,  refined  naphtha,  and  benzine.  (See 


PETROLEUM.)  (3)  Shale  naphtha,  obtained  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  bituminous  .shales  or  schists.  (See  KEROSENE,  OIL 
FROM  SHALE.)  (4)  llnahead  or  Bathaate  naphtha, photoaen, 
pnrnjjine  oil,  kerosene,  etc.,  similar  to  shale  naphtha,  dis- 
tilled from  boghead  shale  of  Torbam  Hill,  Scotland.  (See 
OIL  FROM  SHALE.)  (5)  Coaloil,photoaene,  kerosene,  etc., dis- 
tilled from  bituminous  coals,  as  the  Breekinridge  coal  of 
Kentucky,  or  from  rich  asphaltic  minerals,  as  the  albertite 
of  Nova  Scotia,  the  grahamite  of  AVest  Virginia,  or  the 
Hartley  mineral  of  Australia.  (See  OIL  FROM  COAL.)  (6) 
Coal-tur  naphtha,  the  more  volatile  portions  of  coal-tar, 
consisting  chiefly  of  benzol,  toluol,  xylol,  etc.  (See  TAR 
and  GAS-LIGHTING.)  (7)  Jlone  naphtha,  bone  oil,  IJippcVs 
oil,  a.  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  with  certain  organic  bases, 
pyrrol,  pyridinc,  etc.,  obtained  from  the  tar  of  bones  and 
other  animal  substances.  (See  TAR.)  (8)  Oil  o/ irwul-tar  is 
properly  a  naphtha,  being  the  more  volatile  portion  of 
wood-tar.  (See  TAR.)  (!))  Caoutchouc  naphtha,  caout- 
choucine.  (See  INDIA-RUBBER.) 

All  these  naphthas,  except  methylic  alcohol  (tcood- 
naphlha)  and  caoutchoucine,  consist  of  hydrocarbons,  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  marsh-gas  series  or  the  benzol 
series;  the  former  when  found  in  nature  (petroleum)  or 
produced  at  low  red  heats  (shale  oil,  eoal  oil,  etc.),  the 
latter  when  formed  at  high  temperatures,  as  coal-tar  naph- 
tha. C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Naphtha  Gas.     See  PETROLEUM. 

Naph'thalene  (Ciollg),  a  hydrocarbon  found  among 
the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  bituminous 
coal.  (See  GAS-LIGHTING  and  HYDROCARBONS.)  It  occurs 
in  Rangoon  petroleum  and  the  tar  of  shale  oil.  Accord- 
ing to  Bcrthelot,  it  may  be  formed  synthetically  by  sub- 
stituting 2  equivalents  of  acetylene  (Caltj)  for  2  of  hydro- 
gen in  benzol  (C'elle).  It  is  formed  by  passing  the  vapors 
of  several  other  hydrocarbons  through  a  red-hot  tube,  as 
toluene  (C^IIs).  xylcne(C'iiHio),  cuincne(C»Hi2),  or  mixtures 
of  cthylene  (CiH«)  with  benzol  (Cello),  cinnamenc  (C8H8), 
anthracene  (CnUio),  or  chrysene  (C'isIIis).  Alcohol  and 
ether  vapor,  and  even  ethylene  and  vapors  of  acetic  arid, 
petroleum,  essential  oils,  etc.,  yield  some  naphthalene  when 
passed  through  red-hot  tubes.  Soot  and  lampblack  con- 
tain naphthalene.  Sulphide  of  carbon  vapor  mixed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  both  mixed  with  carbonic  anhy- 
dride (C02),  yield  naphthalene  when  passed  over  spongy 
iron  or  copper  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Protochloride  of  car- 
bon (CjClj),  when  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  with  hy- 
drogen, yields  naphthalene. 

I'ri'iiurntloH. — Crude  "dead  oil,"  the  heavy  oil  of  coal- 
tar,  deposits  large  quantities  of  impure  naphthalene,  which 
constitutes  the  material  from  which  naphthalene  is  pre- 
pared by  a  simple  process  of  purification  by  sublimation. 
By  treatment  with  acids  and  alkalies  the  last  traces  of  im- 
purity are  removed.  (See  J.  pr.  <'lt<ui.,  eii.  2!).) 

I'raprrtlrK.  —  Naphthalene  appears  in  brilliant  white, 
scaly  crystals,  very  friable,  strongly  and  unpleasantly 
odorous.  The  disagreeable  odor  is  said  by  Balld  to  be 
due  to  leucoline  oil,  which  can  be  separated  by  boiling  it 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitating  the  resulting 
brown  solution  with  ammonia.  Specific  gravity  1.153.  It 
melts  at  174.5°  F.  (79.2°  C.),  and  boils  at  424.5°  F.  (218°  C.). 
It  sublimes  at  low  temperatures  and  evaporates  in  the  air. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  almost  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  fatty  and 
essential  oils,  and  most  oils  (naphthas)  obtained  by  de- 
structive distillation,  in  acetic  and  oxalic  acids.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  stable  of  the  more  complex  hydrocarbons,  and 
withstands  very  high  temperatures  without  decomposition, 
provided  oxygen  be  absent.  It  dissolves  in  warm  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  two  crystallizable  acids — sulpho-naphthalic 
or  naphthalene-sulphonic  acid  (CjoIMISOs)  and  disulpho- 
naphthalioornaphthalene-fHsulphonieacidfCioIIo!  JISOs)j). 
Naphthalene  unites  directly  with  4  atoms  of  chlorine  and 
bromine.  Chlorine  also  produces  substitution  products. 
replacing  from  1  to  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  bromine  replaces 
from  1  to  4  atoms.  Derivatives  containing  both  Cl  and  Br 
arc  known  as  CioIIsBrjCIs.  All  these  substitution  prod- 
ucts unite  with  4  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine.  Nitric 
acid  produces  three  substitution  products,  replacing  1,  2, 
or  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
nitry!  (N02).  the  first  nitro-naphthalcne  (CitHjNOj)  is 
converted  by  reducing  agents  into  naphthylamine  (Cioll? 
XH'/),  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  naphthalene  that 
aniline  does  to  benzol.  The  nitro-naphthalenes  correspond 
to  nitro-benzol,  nitro-oellulose  (gun-cotton),  nitro-glycerine, 
;  and  nitro-phenol  (picric  acid).  By  an  indirect  process  IIj 
in  naphthalene  may  be  replaced  by  02,  producing  naphtha- 
quinone  (CioH«Oj),  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  naph- 
thalene that  quinono  boars  to  benzol  and  anthraquinono  to 
anthracene.  (See  ANTHRACENE  and  ALIZARINE.)  Some 
years  since  Roussin  prepared  a  substance  which  he  sup- 
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I   t.i   In.  :irlili.-i:il  alizarine.  the  most  important  color 

itiL'  matter  .if  iiiiicl.liT.    Ali/arinc  was  ill  thul  tiini-  supposed 

;i  derivative   of  naphthalene,  as    both  \icld    |ihlliiilii- 

itcid.      Koii--in'-   product   was  not   ali/.arine,  and  ha-   not 

-  any  viihii'  iii  ii  ilyr.     It  is  riilli-.l  nM|ih 

.111111)111'  1  l',i,ll,l>.,  •Mil,).) 

tfnpktkalm*  Oolort.-    Many  of  the  derivative.-  of  n«pb 

thiilc-ni.  i-\liiliii  bcantifiil  iiinl  intcn-e  colon,  l.iit  ii  lew  only 
him-  lii-fll  I'MIIII.!  :n:iil:il)l|.  a"  tly«».  (1)  Martins  yellow, 
M:i  udii-  ter  yellow.  /""».  '!'•»•.  is  til"  iillliiiiiniiiiii  ciilciuin  nr 
HII  salt  lit"  dinitro-nnplithylic  iii-i.l.  It  i-  prepared  by 
trratmL-  |m  |  .....  hloratc  nf  naphthylaminc  with  nitrite  at 

P"t.i--iiini,  and  heating  the  resulting  ili;i/..inii|ihthi)l  with 
nitri.' 

Narihlhrlainlne.  Dlazonaphthol. 

V  +HNO,  =:  l!ir.,M       f,0H,N,. 

Dtmon«l-'"'i"l  Hiultni-ual'hltirllc  acid. 

•1IN()3=2N+H,0        C,0H,   Vl,i,l>. 

.Mil  I  till-  yellow  impart-  to  wool  and  .-ilk,  wit  limit  till'  :ii.|  of 
a  rilnriliilll.  yellow  Duel  from  lemon  yeliovv  to  L'ohlen  yellou  , 
which  arc  not  all'ivlcd  l>v  steaming.  I'irric  :n-i«l  imparts 
similar  tints,  but  it  in  volatili/.ed  In  steam.  ,M:irtin 
loiv  i-  not  only  used  fur  dyeing  yellow,  lint  also  to  mollify 
tin-  hue  nf  aniline  n-l.  (2)  Vii-tori:i  yellow  i>r  dinitro- 
iiaphihnl  i  I'nill  .,'  \M..ii.jMll  )  is  isomeric  with  binitro-naph- 
tlivlii-  ii<-iil.  ;HII|  is  ulso  a  beautiful  yellow  dye  which  re- 
quire- no  mordant  I'or  either  silk  or  wool.  It  is  prepared 
as  follows  :  "Mix-  part  of  naphthalene  is  nii.xeil  witn  two 
of  conceutraicd  sulphuric  acid,  and  heated  on  a 
water  bath  until  tho  solution  is  complete;  tho  sulpho- 
naphthalic  acid  so  obtained  is  satnrati-'l  with  soda,  and  tho 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryneM.  Tho  sulpho-naphthalate 
of  <"d:i  is  next  fused  with  caustic  soda,  and  tho  mass  re- 
sulting from  this  nprratimi  is  dissolved  in  wtiter  and  super- 
siitnriitcd  with  1IC1.  whereby  naphthol,  or  hydratoof  naph- 
thylc,  is  sepiiriiti'd.  This  substance  is  next  boiled  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  yielding  binitro- 
na|ilit!iol,  the  yellow  coloring-matter;  this  substance  is 
chemically  different  from,  but,  after  all,  isomeric  with,  the 

!!.-il  Martins  yrllow,  or  binitro-naphthylic  acid.  The 
formula  CioH|Ni040f  answers  for  both  equally  well  ;  in- 
dii-trially  speakinir,  both  substances  approach  each  other 
to  -ui-h  a  deirreo  that  they  may  be  considered  identical; 
both  are  best  used  in  tho  state  of  ammoniacal  salt,  this  being 
the  most  readily  soluble  salt  for  each.  These  materials  are 
employed  at  I'aris  for  the  adulteration  of  gamboge,  and 
largely  IIM-I!  I'or  the  coloration  of  artificial  flowers, 
leather  gloves,  etc."  (3)  Magdala  red,  naphthalene  red, 
na  [ihtli  yl.uniiie  red,  roseo-naphthalene,  is  generated  from 
3  molecules  of  naphthylaminc  by  the  elimination  of  3  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen  : 

Naphthylamlne.  Magdala  red. 

3C'10HSN  -  3Ha  =  C30H21N,. 

This  change  is  effected  by  treating  naphthylamine  with 
stannic  or  mercuric  chloride,  mercuric  nitrate,  etc.,  the  re- 
agents which  arc  employed  to  produce  aniline  red  by  a  simi- 
lar reaction.  Tho  process  is  somewhat  uncertain.  A  bet- 
tor process  consists  in  first  converting  tho  naphthylamine 
into  a/odinaphthyl-diainino  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid: 

Nai.luliylamlnc.  Azodlnaphtlivl-dlanilnr. 

ar,0H»N     +     HXO,    =    C20H,,N,     +    2H20. 
By  the  action  of  naphthylamine  this  compound  is  converted 
into  niiigdala  red  : 

Azodlnaphthyl-dlamtne.    Naphthvlamlne.  Maodala  red 

I'aoUlsNj  +  C10>r9N  =  NH,  +  CjoHj.Nj'. 
The  product  appears  in  commerce  as  a  dark-brown,  some- 
what crystalline  ponder,  which  is  tho  chloride  of  the  base. 
In  tinctorial  power  it  equals  aniline  red,  while  it  surpasses 
it  in  being  a  very  fast  color.  It  can  be  readily  distin- 
gui-hi'd  from  aniline  red  by  the  following  reaction:  On 
pouring  a  lew  ili-ops  ,,f  its  concentrated  solution  into  a 
cylindrical  vessel  tilled  with  alcohol,  a  liquid  is  formed 
perfectly  transparent,  with  light  rose-color  by  transmitted 
li'_'ht,  Imt  exhibiting  in  reflected  light  a  strong  and  peculiar 
llnorc-ccncc,  giv  ing  an  appearance  of  opacity,  as  if  a  pre- 
cipitate were  being  formed,  and  diffusing  itself  through  the 
liquid  in  clouds  of  a  fiery-red  color.  (1)  Naphthylamine 
violets  and  blues  are  produced  by  the  same  reactions  em- 

loyed in  converting  aniline  red  into  violets  and  blues 
see  AXII.IM:  Cm  .IMS)  :  .'.  c.  replacing  in  magdala  red  1,  2, 
or  .'!  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  methyl,  ethyl,  phenyl.  etc.  They 
may  also  In-  produced  l.y  trenting  naphthylamine  with 
mercuric  nitrate  (  HVW.-r)  ;  by  substituting  the  radical 
nai'hthyl  (<']i,  II7)  for  hydrogen  in  aniline  and  toluidin 
(J.  Wolff)  ;  from  rosaniline  and  mono-bromnaphthalene. 
andfromrosunilineaiidnnphtbylamincf.l/.  Hall!;).  Khimer- 
Zwcifel  (Itiufil.  />:li/t.  ./..  cxevi.  lili)  prmluccs  naphthyl- 
amine violet  directly  on  the  fibre  by  printing  linen  or  cotton 
stuffs  with  a  solution  containing  iii  a  litre  of  suitable  thick- 
ening material  1111  grammes  of  naphthylamine  hydrochloric 
and  15  grammes  of  cupric  chloride  solution  of  15°  B.  For 
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dyeinir  the  thickcnini:  material  is  omitted,  and  the  enpric 
elilnriile  is  reduced  tiy  a  fourth.     l!y  increasing  or  dimin- 
i-hiiiL-  tin-  quantity  ot  iripht  hylainine  -all  the  color  may  be 
in:'.. !••  darker  or  lighter.     'I'he  printed  or  dyed  -lull's  are  left 
for  two   or  thr lay-  in  the   ovidi/illg   eliiimlier  at  a  tem- 
perature of  77°  K.  (2.">°  <'.).  and  the  color-  fixed  l,y   wa-h 
ing  with  soap-wnter.      Alkaline  baths  render  the  color  red- 
dish,  acid    baths    make  it   bluish.      A.    Kii-lmay.-r    \lti»'il. 
)ml,ft.  ,/..  cxevi.   117)    has    given    a    similar    proec--.    n-ing 
chlorate  of  pol  a --i  mil  instead  of  euprie  chlot  id.-, 
naphtha  lie  or  eh  lor  oxy  naphtha  lie  ai-id  1 1 'hlllr,r|l  I  s  i.    \\  hi  11 
na|'llthalcne     is     heated    wilh    chlorate    of    pota--ium     mid 
hydroi-hloric    acid,  it    mixture   of  chloro  naphthalene    iind 
bichloro-niiplitliali-ne  i-  olitiiined.     l!y  heiiiing  tin •-•-  with 
nitric  acid  a  mixture  of   phthitlic   acid    mid  chloride   of 
chlor-oxynaphthyl  is  produced.      Tlo-  latter  eompoiiiid,  on 
being  heated  nith  an  a  I  kill  i.  i-  com  i  1 1.-- 1  into  the  lie  v. 
Ina  IVi-i'   .-tali,  the   c-hlor  o\\  naphlhalic   acid  i'  \  ellow  ;   it 
forms  beautifully-colored    suits  nith  baryta,  /in.-,  an •' 
per.      It  d\i-  nool  sciirlet  without  a  mordant,  but  Kl 
produces  liny  change  on  cotton   mordanted   n  ith  alinnimi 
or  iron.      This  iicid  almo-l   rivals  turmeric  and  litiuii-  in  its 
sensibility  to   alkalies.      Paper   stained    nilh   a    \en   dilute 
alcoholic  solution  assumes  a  red  color  in  ammoniacal  va- 
pors. 

/t'-uzin''-  .\<-i<l.  /nun  Jftijilitlndnie. — By  converting  the 
nhtluvlie  ncid  mentioned  above  into  a  calcium  suit  and 
heating  with  slaked  lime  to  662°  or  69N°  F.  (350' 
C.),  it  is  converted  into  benzoate  of  calcium,  from  which 
the  acid  is  easily  separated.  The  preparation  of  benioic 
acid  anil  chloro-naphthalie  acid  by  these  processes  is  car- 
ried out  on  a  large  scale  in  France. 

I.iti'i-titur?. — AVatts's  /tii-f.  nnd  supplements  :  Wagner's 
Technology  and  Jtthresbericht  ;  Jahrtnlifrirhl  thr  Chemie  ; 

Th.  Chateau,     C^ttfi  I/I-H    i/'.l  itititn -.    i/'.lc/{/c  fjn'nltjilf,   tt   (te 

\,il,hlli,,/;i,f  (Paris,  18BS);  M.  Balld,  DH*  .\n,,hlh,:l : 
seine  Derivnte  (Braunschweig,   1870);    Dr.  P.  A.  Bollcy, 
Die  cfii'/tiix'ln'  7'i''lt,ii>l»!/if!  il'i-  .^fintiifaJterH  ;  M.  P.  Schiitz- 
enberger,  Die   Farbito/e    (Berlin,  1868-70);    W.  Crooks, 
lliiiidhouk  nf  Dytintj  and  Calico- Printing  (London,  1874). 

C.  F.  CiiAxni  KII. 

Vi  pli I  li;i  1  i /.-i I  inn  of  Gas,  or  Carburetting  Gas, 
the  process  by  which  the  illuminating  power  is  increased 
by  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity,  10  to  40  grains  per  cubic 
foot,  of  coal-tar  naphtha  (benzol)  or  petroleum  naphtha. 
(See  article  GAS-LIGHTIXO.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Xaphthylamine.    See  NAPHTHALENE. 

Na'pier,  tp.  of  Bedford  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1825. 

Napier,  an  eminent  noble  family  of  Scotland  whose 
principal  peerage  dates  in  that  country  from  1027.  Tho 
peerage  of  Napier  of  Magdala  was  created  in  186H  ( United 
Kingdom).  Besides  tho  eminent  names  mentioned  below, 
other  important  members  of  the  family  have  been  Sir 
CHARLES  JAMES  NAPIBH,  b.  Aug.  10,  1762;  the  conqueror 
of  Pcinde,  an  able  writer,  distinguished  in  the  Peninsula, 
in  North  America  (1813),  and  in  India.  D.  Aug.  29. 1853. 
— Rt.  Hon.  Sir  JOSEPH  NAPIER,  Bart.,  P.  C.,  Q.  C.,  D.  C.  L., 
LL.D.,  b.  Dec.  25,  1804;  was  attorney-general  for  Ireland 
1852,  and  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland. — WILLIAM  JOHN,  ninth 
Baron  Napier  (1787-1834),  a  distinguished  naval  officer, 
who  commanded  in  the  war  of  1834  in  China,  and  d.  there. 

Napier  (Admiral  Sir  CHARLES  JOHN),  K.  C.  B.,  son  of 
Capt.  Charles  Napier,  R.  \..  and  grandson  of  Francis,  fifth 
Lord  Napier,  b.  at  M«rchiston  Castle,  Stirlingshire.  Scot- 
land, Mar.  6,  1786;  entered  the  navy  at  tho  age  of  thir- 
teen ;  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  1805  :  made  commander 
of  the  Recruit  (IS  guns)  in  1808;  was  distinguished  in 
naval  engagements  with  French  vessels  and  at  the  capture 
of  Martinique,  obtaining  a  post-captaincy  for  his  gallantry 
(Apr.,  1809) ;  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  British  army  in 
Portugal,  in  company  with  his  three  cousins,  who  were 
known  as  "  Wellington's  colonels  ;"  became  commander  of 
the  Thames  (32  guns)  in  1811.  and  inflicted  great  damage 
upon  the  French  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  was  engaged  in 
the  British  naval  operations  in  the  Potomac  and  again-t 
Baltimore  in  1814;  settled  in  Paris  after  the  peace,  and  es- 
tablished the  first  steamers  on  the  Seine;  was  placed  on 
naval  duty  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  1829  ;  accepted  from 
Dom  Pedro>jn  1833  the  command  of  the  squadron  of  the 
young  queen ;  inflicted  upon  the  fleet  of  Dom  Miguel  a  de- 
cisive defeat  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  July  5,  for  which  he  was 
made  Viscount  St.  Vincent  in  the  Portuguese  nobility  and 
admiral-in-chicf  of  the  Portuguese  navy.  In  1839  he  re- 
sumed service  in  the  British  navy ;  was  engaged  as  com- 
modore on  tho  coast  of  Syria  in  1840,  when  he  stormed 
Sidon  with  a  land-force,  captured  Acre,  blockaded  Alex- 
andria, and  concluded  a  convention  with  Mehctnet  AH, 
for  which  services  he  was  knighted.  He  sat  in  Parliament 
1841-47 ;  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and 
given  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  in  1847;  made  vice- 
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admiral  May,  1853 ;  commander  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  the 
war  with  Kussia  1854,  and  captured  Bomarsund,  but  failed 
to  realize  the  expectations  formed  from  his  brilliant  ante- 
cedents ;  was  made  admiral  of  the  blue  1858,  and  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Southwark  from  1855  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Merchieton  Hal!,  Hampshire,  England,  Nov. 
6,  I860.  He  wrote  An  Account  of  the  War  in  Portmjal 
(1838)  and  The  War  in  Syria  (1842),  and  furnished  mate- 
rials for  a  History  of  the  Italtic  Campaign  (1857).  (See  his 
Life  and  Correspondence,  by  Maj.-Gen.  E.  Napier,  1802.) 

Napier  (Sir  FRANCIS),  TENTH  BARON,  K.  S.,  P.  C.,  BART., 
b.  Sept.  15,  1819;  succeeded  his  father  1834;  British  min- 
ister at  Washington  1857-58;  at  the  Hague  1858-60;  was 
sworn  of  the  privy  council  1861 ;  was  British  ambassador 
to  Russia  1861-64';  at  Berlin  1864-66;  governor  of  Madras 
1866-72. 

Napier  (JOHN),  laird  of  Merchiston,  b.  at  Merchiston 
Castle,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1550;  studied  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  spent  several  years  in  travels 
in  Franco,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  entered  upon 
a  life  of  studious  leisure.  He  first  became  known  as  an 
author  by  his  Plain  Discovery  of  the  Whole  Revelation  of 
St.  John  (1593),  giving  in  the  dedication  some  wholesome 
advice  to  King  James  upon  the  reform  of  his  "house,  fam- 
ily, and  court."  About  this  time  he  was  engaged  in  re- 
searches into  the  construction  of  warlike  machines,  and  a 
letter  to  Anthony  Bacon,  dated  in  1596,  describes  his  in- 
vention of  a  mirror  to  set  fire  to  ships  by  reflecting  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  of  an  instrument  for  scattering  shot 
over  a  wide  area ;  but  these  inventions  seem  never  to  have 
been  tested  or  even  perfected.  In  1614  he  published  his 
great  discovery  of  logarithms  in  a  work  entitled  Mirifid 
logarithmorwtt  t'nuonia  Descriptio,  which,  according  to 
Kepler,  ho  had  indicated  as  early  as  1594  in  a  letter  to 
Tycho  Braho.  In  1617  he  published  RabdoloaiBf  seu  Nn- 
niemtlnnis  /ier  Virr/nlan  Libri  duo,  describing  the  invention 
known  as  NAPIER'S  BONES  (which  see).  He  d.  at  Merchis- 
ton Apr.  4,  1C.I7.  His  son  Robert  published  1619  a  post- 
humous work,  Mirifici  Loijarithmorum  Caiionifi  Constnu  tnt, 
explaining  the  method  of  constructing  tables  of  logarithms. 
Archibald,  his  eldest  son,  was  created  Lord  Napier  in 
1627,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Napiers  of  military  and 
naval  celebrity  in  modern  times.  Biographies  of  Napier 
were  published  by  the  earl  of  Buchan  (1787)  and  by  Mark 
Napier  (1831). 

Napier  (MACVEY),  b.  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  Apr. 
12,  177l'i  :  studied  law:  became  writer  to  the  Signet  1799; 
published  in  1817  an  essay  on  the  Philosophical  Writing* 
of  Lord  Ilti'-oit  ;  c-lilrd  the  Supplement  to  the  Eneyclop;i  •! i<< 
Sntmnica  (6  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1815-24) ;  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  conveyancing  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
1825 ;  edited  the  Ki/inlmrr/h  Jieview  for  seventeen  years 
(1829-46);  superintended  the  7th  ed.  of  the  Kii'-i/i-/o/i.-i</i'n 
lli-il<Di>ii<-n  { 1830-42) ;  was  for  many  years  librarian  to  the 
Society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,  and  became  in  1837  one 
of  the  principal  clerks  to  the  court  of  sessions.  D.  at  Ed- 
inburgh Feb.  11, 1847.  A  posthumous  work  by  Prof.  Napier, 
Lord  Huron  inn/  \i>  Wnlirr  llnli  ii/h,  appeared  in  1853. 

NHpier  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Dumbarton,  Scotland,  June  18, 
1791,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
that  trade ;  set  up  a  blacksmith's  establishment  at  Glas- 
gow in  1815;  engaged  in  iron-founding  and  engineering 
in  1821 ;  began  to  construct  engines  for  steamers  in  1823, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  an  extensive  business  ;  estab- 
lished in  1830  a  steam-packet  company:  built  in  1834  the 
machinery  for  the  vessels  of  the  Dundee  and  London 
Steamship  Company ;  in  1836  fitted  out  the  Berenice 
steamer  for  the  East  India  Company  ;  (-([nipped  the  Brit- 
ish Queen  to  ply  to  New  York  in  1839,  and  in  1840  fur- 
nished to  the  Cunard  Company  its  first  four  vessels.  In 
1853  he  fitted  out  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  the  largest 
vessel  in  the  British  navy;  admitted  ins  sous  into  partner- 
ship in  the  same  year;  built  for  the  British  admiralty  the 
Black  Prince,  of' 6100  tons,  in  1859,  and  the  Hector,  of 
4060  tons,  in  1860,  and  has  constructed  many  steam-rams 
and  iron-clad  ships  of  war  for  foreign  governments.  Mr. 
Napier  received  the  great  gold  medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1 855.  and  has  been  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Napier  (Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  WILLIAM  FRANCIS  PATRICK), 
K.  C.  B.,  b.  at  Castletown,  Kildare,  Ireland,  Dec.  17, 1785, 
son  of  Col.  George  Napier,  great-grandson  of  the  fifth 
Lord  Napier,  brother  of  Sir  Charles  James  and  Col. 
George,  and  cousin  of  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who 
together  constituted  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  military, 
naval,  and  literary  talent,  all  being  descendants  of  the 
laird  of  Merchiston,  the  inventor  of  logarithms.  He  en- 
tered the  army  in  1800  ;  became  captain  1804 ;  served  at  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen  1807  ;  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore 
to  Portugal  1S08;  was  wounded  at  Almeida  1810,  and  at 


Cazal  Nova  1811;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Busaco 
1810,  Fuentes  dc  Onoro  1811,  Salamanca  1812,  Bidassoa 
1813,  and  Orthes  1814,  besides  many  minor  actions;  be- 
came major  1811,  and  lieutenant-colonel  1813,  and  wrote  a 
History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  the  South  of 
France  from  1807  to  1814  (6  vols.,  1828-40),  which  has 
been  very  variously  judged,  but  is  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  military  histories  of  modern  times, 
lie  was  supplied  with  important  materials  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  Marshal  Soult,  and  many  eminent  officers, 
both  French  and  English.  His  wife,  a  niece  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  greatly  aided  him  by  translations  from  the 
French,  especially  the  cipher  correspondence  between  Na- 
poleon and  his  brother  Joseph,  king  of  Spain.  This  his- 
tory called  forth  a  large  number  of  replies  and  criticisms 
from  officers  alluded  to  in  the  text,  and  the  later  editions 
contain  replies  printed  under  the  title  Justificatory  Pieces. 
Napier  was  made  colonel  in  1830,  major-general  1841, 
lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey  1842,  knighted  1S48,  and 
made  lieutenant-general  1851.  He  devoted  his  later  years 
to  the  illustration  of  his  brother's  exploits  in  the  East, 
publishing  The  Conquest  of  Scinde  (1845),  Administration 
of  Scinde  (1851),  and  The  Life  of  Sir  Charlet  Kn,,;.-,- 
(1857);  he  also  issued  in  1855  English  Jlattles  and  Ki>-i/cx 
in  the  Peninsula,  consisting  of  passages  from  his  larger 
history,  revised  and  sometimes  rewritten.  D.  at  S<-iu<le 
House,  Clapham,  Fob.  12,  1860.  The  accomplished  Lady 
Napier  d.  a  few  weeks  later. — ('apt.  HENRY  EDWARD 
NAPIER,  youngest  brother  of  Sir  diaries  and  Sir  William, 
b.  Mar.  5,  1789,  served  in  the  navy,  wrote  an  extended 
Florentine  History  (6  vols..  1846-47),  which  was  highly 
commended,  and  d.  Oct.  13,  1853. 

Napierian  Logarithms.  See  LOGARITHMS,  by  Prof. 
W.  G.  PECK,  LL.D. 

Napier  of  Magdala  (ROBERT  CORNELIUS  NAPIER), 
BARON,  b.  in  Ceylon,  in  1810,  son  of  Major  C.  F.  Nupicr 
of  the  Royal  Artillery  ;  was  educated  at  the  Military  Col- 
lege at  Addiscombc,  and  entered  the  Royal  Engineers  as 
second  lieutenant  in  1826 ;  served  throughout  the  Sutlej 
campaign  of  1845-46,  as  chief  engineer  in  the  battles  of 
Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah  (severely  wounded),  and  as 
brigade-major  of  engineers  at  the  battle  of  Sobraon  ;  served 
in  the  Punjaub  campaign  of  1848-49  ;  was  chief  engineer 
and  wounded  during  the  siege  of  Mooltan  1849;  com- 
manding engineer  of  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Goo- 
jerat  and  pursuit  of  the  Sikh  army  ;  actively  engaged 
throughout  the  Indian  mutiny  campaigns  :  chief  of  staff 
to  Outram  in  1857,  and  distinguished  in  the  actions  lead- 
ing to  the  first  relief  of  Lucknow  and  subsequent  opera- 
tions;  brigadier  and  chief  engineer  at  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Lucknow  ;  commanded  a  brigade  at  the  capture  of 
(iwalior,  reducing  the  fort  of  Powric  Aug.,  1808;  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  China  expeditionary  force,  and 
distinguished  throughout  the  campaign  resulting  in  the 
surrender  of  Pckin,  and  promoted  to  be  major-general  : 
appointed  lieutenant-general  in  1867,  and  commanded  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Magdala 
and  release  of  the  British  prisoners.  (See  ABYSSINIA  and 
MAGDALA.)  In  1868  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  for  his 
eminent  services,  and  nominated  a  G.  C.  B.,  having  pre- 
viously been  made  C.  B.  and  K.  C.  B.  for  his  services  dur- 
ing the  Indian  mutiny.  Was  governor  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  India  1870-76,  when  transferred  to  Gibraltar  as 
governor.  In  1874  he  was  commissioned  general. 

Napier's  Bones  (or  Rods),  a  set  of  tablets  of  bone, 
horn,  ivory,  or  other  material,  invented  by  the  mathema- 
tician Napier  for  facilitating  multiplication  and  division. 
They  are  of  no  practical  use,  and  are  only  interesting  as  a 
mathematical  curiosity. 

Na'picrville,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  in  the  S.  W. 
of  the  province.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Montreal  Lachine 
and  Province  Lino  Railway.  Cap.  Napierville.  Pop. 
11,638. 

Napierville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Napierville  co.,  Quebec, 
Canada.  27  miles  S.  of  Montreal.  It  has  a  convent.  Pop. 
about  1000. 

Na'ples  [It.  Napoli;  Gr.  Jfeapnlif],  the  largest  and 
most  magnificently  situated  town  of  Italy,  lying  on  the 
bay  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  40°  50'  N..  Ion.  14°  16'  E., 
and  enjoying  a  climate  of  rare  perfection.  From  the  curv- 
ing line  of  the  bay  the  city  ascends  from  the  Castello  dell' 
Ovo  to  the  top  of  the  Capodimonte,  a  distance  of  more  than 
3  miles,  and  then  sweeps  round  the  summits  of  the  semi- 
circular hills  down  to  the  extreme  points  of  the  bay,  thus 
forming  a  crescent,  which,  beheld  from  the  sea,  presents  a 
picture  almost  unrivalled  in  its  kind.  Nothing,  however, 
can  exceed  the  view  from  the  heights  above  the  town,  the 
city  itself  and  its  populous  suburbs  extending  for  miles 
and  miles  along  the  bending  shore,  the  purple  waters  of 
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the  bay  »nd  the  sea  beyond,  ont  of  which  ri-o   l-.-hia  anil 
i  :'ni'l  i lie  shining  points  of  OMtctlamare, 8omnio,  etc. : 

while  <in  Ihi'  Irlt   -  mUU  .ni'l  Vesuvius,  with  nil  thi'ir  grand 
,„„)  ,  ,,ti,.ns.  arc  glowing  in  the  light  of  a  south 

,.,.,,  .,,,,.       i:\tri.-ur  us    is  till'  hay.  llli'    harhiir  is  MTV  lim 
itcd.  and   ship'  nf  war  nnil   nlhiT   hirL'i'   reaell    timl    safer 
iinchorage  ni'iir  llahe.     The  i-ity  is  dominated  i  rather  than 
defended)  mi  the  W.  by  the  castle  nf  St.  Kim...  once  ..I 
iniiiien-e   strength,  which  IT. AMI-  the  hill   nf  Siint'  I'.-. 

nr  Santonnn;    nil   III!'    Si-:i-i.lr   :i  I  e   I  hi'    forlre«c-    nf    Ciisti'll,, 

Xii.n...  ..t'ti'ii  compared  I"  tin'  Tower  nf  London.  nn,| 
adorned  wilh  11  triiinii'hiil  arch  in  hmmr  nf  Alfunzo  nf  \, 
(1441) i  tlir  Cutollo  dell' OTO,  with  it-  absurd  tra- 
ilitimis  about  Virgil,  but  \vlii.-h  was  jirnb al.lv  built  by  the 
Norman  William  I.  (  115IU:  also  many  Latteries.  There  is 
regular  steam  communication  l.y  water  li.'tucen  N'aples 
an'l  all  the  principal  Mediterranean  ]...rts,  ami  railways 
wilh  Ci-ntral  iiml  Nnrthi-rn  Italy.  The  eity  is 
divided  int..  t'lt-  old.  nr  I-!.,  an'l  the  New.  ..r  \\'..  towns  by 
the  ridge  extending  fri.ni  the  |.ata<-e  ..f  ( 'apodinmntc  IM 
the  sea.  tlni-  forming  a  kin.l  nf  double  crescent.  The 
nnnlern  streets  are  broad  and  well  |.a\e.|,  while  the  oilier 
thoroughfares,  line.!  by  houses  of  great  height,  tin 

i..  eve]. te. 1.  extremely  narrow,  anil  sometimes  very 
steep  anil  crooked,  an.l  the  glimpses  caught  of  them  in 
driving  through  the  wi.ler  avenues  are  strikingly  pictur- 

.-.      The  ].ritii'i|.al  streets  nf  Naples  are  the  Via  Roma 

irrly  the  Toledo),  a  grand  street  intersecting  the  old 
to\\n  :  the  Chiaia.  nr  Kiviera  di  Ctiiaja.  which,  passing  the 
ch:ii,iiing  gardens  of  the  Villa  Na/ioiialo  i.n  the  left  and  a 
row  of  fine  buildings  mi  the  right,  wimls  for  several  miles 

f  the  curving,  nn.lulating  western  shore  of  the  bay, 
anil  is  the  fashionable  promenade  of  the  city;  the  Vittorio 
Krnnianiiele,  which  skirt-  and  cr.,s-c<  the  higher  portions, 
of  the  town,  enmmanding  views  of  surpassing  loveliness; 
the  Cnrsn  (iarihaldi  :  the  Molo,  etc.  The  lower  part  of  the 
Ti.ledo  (now  iinfortumitely  trying  to  he  called  Roma)  for- 
merly offered  to  the  visitor  the  most  animated  pictures  of 
Neapolitan  habits,  where  the  whole  domestic  life  of  the 
pM.ii.r  .lasses  might  be  studied  in  the  open  air.  Here 
they  dressed  and  undressed  their  children,  boiled  their 

aroni,  fried  their  fish,  roasted  their  chestnuts,  ate  and 
drank,  ijiiarrelled  and  sang,  worked  und  begged.  All  this 
has  greatly  changed  since  the  unification  of  Italy  and  the 

'picnt  reduction — one  might  almost  say  annihilation — 
of  the  Imznrtmi.  The  public  squares,  called  lanjhi,  are  ir- 
regular, and,  though  Hanked  by  showy  edifices  and  deco- 
rated with  fountains,  are  not  generally  attractive.  The 
churches  are  numerous  (over  300),  some  very  quaint  and 
curious  in  their  construction,  with  domes  glittering  with 
gilded  and  colored  tiles,  which  give  them  a  semi-Oriental 
aspect,  but  as  a  whole  they  have  more  archaeological  in- 
terest than  architectural  merit.  In  the  sacristy  of  the 
gorgeous  church  of  San  Gennaro  is  the  almost  priceless 
trca.-ury  of  the  saint;  here  also  are  the  ampolle  or  small 
phials  said  to  contain  the  blood  of  St.  Gennaro,  which  is 
believed  to  liquefy  twice  every  year.  Among  other  promi- 
nent churches  are  the  Inconmata,  founded  by  Joanna  I., 
with  damaged  frescoes  attributed  to  (iinttn;  Santa  (Mliara, 
with  line  frescoes  and  curious  old  monuments;  San  Do- 
inenico  Maggiore,  very  rich  ;  the  church  of  the  Gerolomini, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  city ;  San  Francesco  di  Paola,  the 
cupola  of  which  is  surpassed  in  si/e  and  boldness  of  exe- 
cution only  by  that  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  the  Duomo 
in  Florence.  The  convents,  including  those  recently  sup- 
pressed, number  more  than  10(1,  exclusive  of  those  in  the 
suburbs,  and  among  those  the  monastery  or  Certosa  of 
San  Martino,  near  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  is  the  most  con- 
spicimiis.  (If  the  fourteen  theatres,  San  Carlo  is  the  largest 
and  most  elegant,  and,  next  to  the  Scala  of  Milan,  ranks 
a-  the  first  in  Kui-npe.  The  National  Museum  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  world.  It  contains  a  great 
number  of  objects  found  in  Pompeii  and  its  neighborhood, 
statues  and  bas-reliefs  in  marble,  mosaics  and  mural  fres- 

..f  the  highest  interest,  more  than  3000  specimens  of 
an.  icnt  glass.  .,„  immense  collection  of  small  antique 
bronzes,  painted  vuses,  etc.  The  precious  objects,  such  as 
cameos.  cugraM'd  gems,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  num- 
ber about  2(100,  chiefly  of  Greek  nnd  Roman  workman- 
ship. The  Egyptian  collection  is  extensive.  The  library 
contains  liio.owt  volumes,  he-ides  many  manuscripts  on 
parchment  and  paper,  and  no  less  than  Isuo  from  Ilcrcu- 
Inncuin  on  papyrus:  the  Pinaentcea,  nearly  100(1  pictures. 
Naples  is  well  prn\  ide.l  with  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  and  has  always  been  distinguished  for  the  num- 
ber and  extent  of  its  charitable  nrgani/ations ;  but  the 
poverty  and  beggary  for  which  it  has  been  no  less  remark- 
able are  a  pro..!'  of  bad  management  in  these  hitter  insti- 
tutions. Resides  countless  hospitals  and  other  n'f<»->,-i. 
the  Keaie  \ll. .•!  _'n  de'  !'o\  eri,  with  its  dependencies  lia- 

sometimes  sheltered  as  many  as  4000  persons,  and  yet  the 


wen-  at  the  same  time  hideous  with  mis- 

,  ery.     Outside  of  the  Capnan  gate  is  the  cemetery  ot   the 
nnn-(  'athnlic-,  r'-niarkal.lc  t  >r  the   simplicity  and  el. 

j  of  the  monuments.     The  old  Camp..    Santo,  that  of  the 
\ictims  of  the  cholera,  and  the  new  Cainpn  Santo,  are  nil 
on  the  road  to  the  l'..g:ri".  Ucale.     The  new  Campo  Santo 
is   ot'    great    extent,  is    laid   nut    with    ta-te,   and    show-   an 
iinmen-c   improvement  in   public  sentiment.     Among  the 
many   objects    of    interest    in    the    immediate   vicinity   of 
Naples   is  the  grotto  of  I'n-ilip,,.  the  work  of  Lu.-ul 
<>t  A '/rip pa.    'I'll is  is  a  gallery  cut  thrnugh  the  rncky  prnm 
outory  of  I'  .,,i    I  - .,o  I'ri-t  loni'.  17  or  IS  in  width. 

an  I   at    tl xtrcmitii  -  ,n   height,   though 

much  lower  towards  the  centre,  .hist  OMT  the  K.  entrance 
i-  the  reputed  tomb  of  Virgil.  The  new  marine  aquarium, 
BOmtrnetod  by  I'r.  Dolim,  i-  very  interesting. 

The  foundation  of  N'aple<  is  pi,,  hi-toiic.  and  of  course 
uncertain.     The  still  older  town.  l'n,-il,,  m,/,,  or  /',,/„ ,o,o/i'» 
(the  situ  of  which  was   probably  Posilipo).  was.  nccnrding 
to  the  Icirend.  named  from  the  siren  Partheiiope.  he,, 
oui-hcd   l,\    I    1\  •-!•-.      Unth  town-  were  ( i  reek  coin  nies,  und 

i  i  reek  continued  to  be  spoken  until  the  second  century  of 
the  rhri.-tian  era.  The  ancient  city  was  small,  bin  well 
fortified,  and  first  appears  in  history  as  an  ully  of  R..me 
against  the  Samnitcs.  It  continued  faithful  to  the  lin, 
in  their  wars  with  Hannibal,  and  eventually  became  the 
favorite  resort  nf  the  Rmnan  aristocracy,  the  ruins  of  whose 
splendid  \illas  still  meet  the  eye  in  CMTV  dire. 't  ion.  I 

beautiful  shoree  were  then  not  only  the  theatre  of  literary 
leisure  and  social  pleasures,  but  of  some  of  the  most  fright 
fill  crimes  in  the  history   of  the  world.     After  sniveling 
much  from   thebarharians.it.   wa-    be-ir..  lieli- 

sarius,  who,  entering  the  town  through  an  aijueduci 
it  up  to  his  soldiers.  Totila,  who  took  it  afterwards,  treated 
it  more  humanely.  Later  it  became  the  capital  of  a  duke- 
dom, gradually  extending  over  the  neighboring  towns  and 
islands,  but  always  partially  dependent  upon  Sicily.  The 
duchy  of  Naples  had  fierce  conflicts  with  that  of  Benevento, 
su-tained  itself  against  the  Saracens,  and  finally  employe.) 
them  as  allies  in  spite  of  papal  excommunication.  In  1037 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans  under  Kuggiero, 
and  was  well  governed  by  him  and  his  successors  as  a  part 
of  their  kingdom.  The  Suabian  dynasty  followed  in  1 1'.M. 
and  in  1250  Naples  rebelled  unsuccessfully  against  Conrad, 
the  son  of  Frederic,  but  in  1268,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
pope,  Conradine,  the  last  of  his  house,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  beheaded  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  on  whom  the  pope  had 
bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Charles  beautified  the 
city  and  made  it  his  capital.  The  weakness  of  Joanna  I., 
the  assassination  of  her  husband,  etc.  brought  upon  Naples 
the  vengeance  of  Louis  of  Hungary,  who,  entering  it  pre- 
ceded by  a  black  flag,  treated  it  with  terrible  severity,  and 
for  a  century  the  greatest  disorder  and  misery  prevailed. 
In  1442,  Alfonzo  of  Aragon  besieged  the  city  and  entered 
it  through  an  aqueduct,  as  Belisarius  had  done  before  him. 
In  1495,  Naples  joyfully  opened  her  gates  to  Charles  VIII. 
of  France,  who,  however,  was  soon  forced  to  share  his  prize 
with  Spain.  Francis  I.  vainly  endeavored  to  recover  it 
from  bis  rival.  Charles  V.  In  the  siege  of  1528  both  be- 
sieged and  besiegers  suffered  cruelly  from  plague  and  famine. 
Under  the  government  of  the  Spanish  viceroys  Naples  pre- 
sented a  scene  of  disorder  and  squalor  not  to  be  described, 
while  churches  were  multiplied  and  convents  occupied  the 
most  beautiful  and  healthy  positions  in  the  city.  Strong 
efforts  were  made  by  the  best  citizens  and  the  purest  , 
siastics  to  introduce  the  Reformed  religion,  and  a  popular 
tumult  in  1547  forced  Charles  V.  to  annul  the  order  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition.  But  cruel  religious  per- 
secution under  other  forms  and  the  most  intolerable  des- 
potism finally  brought  about  (1G47)  the  famous  insurrection 
of  MASAXIKI.I.O  (which  see).  Not  long  after,  a  terrible 
plague  appeared,  during  which  30,000  persons  perished  in 
six  months.  In  1701  the  nobility  attempted  to  overthrow 
the  existing  government  and  place  an  archduke  of  Austria 
at  its  head.  When  Charles  III.  entered  the  city  (  171(4)  he 
is  said  to  have  found  16,500  priests  and  30,000  thieves. 
During  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  Naples  was 
several  times  taken,  lost,  and  re-taken  by  the  French.  In 
1815  the  Bourbons  were  once  more  restored;  the  citizens 
endeavored  to  obtain  reforms,  and  the  government  promised 
them,  but  they  never  came.  Remonstrance  was  followed 
by  repression,  resistance  by  fair  promises  anil  foul  treachery, 
until  Ist'iO,  when,  on  S.pt.  7,  Garibaldi  entered  the  city, 
and  the  people,  being  called  upon  to  decide  their  own  des- 
tiny, voted  for  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  the  constitu- 
tional kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  Since  then  marked 
.  diaii'.-.  i,  r  have  taken  place;  extensive  machine- 

fa. mi  i,  -  the  resultof  English  enterprise)  are  in  operation  : 
native  industries  are  multiplying ;  common  schools  have 
been  established :  and,  though  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Porto  may  still  bo  seen  too  much  of  that  mad  gaycty 
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clothed  in  filthy  rags  which  has  made  Naples  notorious, 
yet  on  the  whole  there  is  an  aspect  of  greater  decency  and 
greater  comfort.  Trade  is  increasing  ;  the  number  of  ves- 
sels, coasting  and  others,  which  enter  the  port  annually 
exceeds  10,000.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  grain, 
sugar,  tea,  coffee,-  spices,  and  foreign  manufactured  goods  ; 
the  exports  are  fruits,  wines,  olive  oil,  madder,  and  various 
manufactures  of  the  city  and  province.  The  tortoise-shell 
and  coral  ornaments  made  here  are  very  beautiful,  and  the 
gloves  famous  for  their  cheapness.  Naples,  however,  lacks 
commercial  facilities,  is  without  docks,  without  magazines 
for  merchandise,  etc.,  and  traffic  with  the  interior  lan- 
guishes from  insufficient  and  insecure  communication.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  wiser  municipal  policy  will  soon  cor- 
rect these  evils ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  ignorance  and 
degradation  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  society,  and  the  ob- 
scurantism of  the  highest,  there  is  a  large  and  intelligent 
class  among  the  citizens,  and  even  among  the  priests,  who 
manifest  a  keen  interest  and  are  ready  to  take  an  active 
part  in  every  true  reform.  Pop.  448,335. 

CAROLINE  C.  MARSH. 

Naples,  post-v.  of  Scott  co.,  111.,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Illinois  River  and  on  the  Ilanniba!  and  Naples  division 
of  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  It.  K.,  40  miles  by  rail 
E.  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  and  4  miles  from  the  main  line  of  the 
railroad.  Pop.  of  tp.  597. 

Naples,  post-tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Me.,  30  miles  N.  W. 
of  Portland,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Sebago  Lake.  Pop.  1058. 

Naples,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
head  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  has  an  academy,  4  churches, 
3  mills,  2  hardware  and  2  drug  stores,  and  repair-shops. 
It  is  in  a  fine  fruit-growing  section.  Pop.  of  v.  902  ;  of  tp. 
2188.  S.  L.  DEYO  &  Co.,  PROP.  "NAPLES  RECORD." 

Naples,  tp.  of  Buffalo  CO.,  Wis.     Pop.  1009. 

Naples,  Bay  or  Gulf  of,  a  portion  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Italy,  running  inland  about 
10  miles  between  Cape  Miseno  and  Cape  Carapanella,  20 
miles  distant  from  each  other.  Its  shores  have  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  beauty  of  scenery  and  charm  of  climate. 

Naples,  Kingdom  of,  one  of  the  old  political  divis- 
ions of  Italy.  (See  ITALY,  also  SICILY.) 

Napo'leon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Desha  co.,  Ark.,  on  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  has  important 
commercial  interests  on  both  rivers  ;  has  a  U.  S.  marine 
hospital,  churches,  schools,  etc.  It  is  028  miles  by  water 
above  New  Orleans. 

Napoleon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.,  Jackson  branch,  10  miles 
S.  E.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  1030. 

Napoleon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Henry  CO.,  0.,  35 
miles  S.  of  Toledo,  on  the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western 
and  the  Mansfield  Coldwator  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  Rs., 
has  1  union  school,  6  churches,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  2 
mills,  1  distillery,  2  hotels,  machine-shops  and  a  foundry, 
and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  2018 ;  of  tp.  3:i:U. 

ORWIG  <t  WISLER,  EDS.  "  DEMOCRATIC  NORTH-WEST." 

Napoleon  I.,  b.  at  Ajaceio,  in  the  island  of  Corsica, 
Aug.  15, 1769,  was  the  second  son  of  Carlo  Bonaparte  (1746 
-85),  a  man  of  elegance  and  ability,  but  of  limited  means, 
and  Letizia  Ramolino  (1750-1836),  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
extraordinary  mental  vigor,  and  virtue :  he  had  three  sis- 
ters and  four  brothers.  Through  the  influence  of  Count 
de  Marboeuf,  French  governor  of  Corsica,  he  obtained  a 
free  place  at  the  military  school  of  Brienne  in  1780, 
and  here,  as  in  Paris,  whither  he  was  removed  in  1784, 
the  small,  thin,  sallow-faced  Corsican  boy  with  the  large 
black  eyes  attracted  much  attention  by  his  talent  for  mathe- 
matics, by  the  clearness  and  power  of  his  perceptions  in 
general, and  by  the  imperturbability  of  his  temper.  In 
1785  he  was  made  a  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery,  nnd  in 
the  following  years  saw  some  active  service  in  his  native 
country.  On  the  rising  of  Paoli,  who  hoped  by  English 
support  to  wrcnoh  Corsica  from  France  and  make  it  inde- 
pendent, the  family  of  Bonaparte  joined  the  French  party, 
and  Napoleon  served  against  the  rebels.  But  in  1792  the 
whole  family  was  driven  out  of  the  island,  and  moved  in 
great  poverty  and  distress  to  Marseilles.  In  1793,  Napo- 
leon was  made  a  captain,  and  having  taken  part  with  honor 
in  the  pacification  of  Marseilles,  he  was  sent  the  same  year 
as  lieutenant-colonel  to  the  besieging  army  before  Toulon. 
On  Sept.  12  he  received  the  command,  and  Dec.  19  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish,  who  occupied  the  city,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  it,  although  the  conquering  army  was  a  wretrhri] 
horde,  miserably  armed,  poorly  trained,  and  without  disci- 
pline, while  the  vanquished  was  a  regular  corps  of  high 
standing.  He  was  made  a  brigadier-general  Feb.  6,  1794, 
and  sent  by  the  Convention  to  the  array  in  Italy,  where  he 
Boon  acquired  great  influence  with  the  military  commission, 


especially  through  young  Robespierre.     This  connection 
with  the  son,  however,  implicated  him  in  the  fall  of  the  father 
(July  28) ;  he  was  called  to  Paris,  and  even  imprisoned, 
and  although  he  was  liberated  after  a  couple  of  weeks,  the 
active  command  was  taken  from  him.     A  new  period  of 
misery  followed.     He  was  so  poor  that  ho  could  not  afford 
to  wear  gloves  or  to  have  his  boots  blackened,  and  dan- 
gerous visions  began  to  haunt  his  mind.     He  thought  of 
going  to  Asia.     "  Asia  contains  600,000,000  men,"  he  said ; 
"  there  something  can  be  done ;  Europe  is  worn  out."     He 
felt  inspired  at  the  idea  of  acting  with  600,000,000  men ; 
his  enormous  energy  dared  to  measure  itself  with  such  enor- 
mous tasks.    He  did  not  go  immediately,  however.     He  was 
too  practical  a  man  not  to  wait  for  the  proper  opportunity. 
The  Directory  knew  about  him,  anil  when  it  saw  itself  be- 
leaguered in  the  Louvre  by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  its  very 
existence  endangered  by  the  insurrection  of  the  national 
guard,  it  sent  for  him.     On  Oct.  4,  1795,  he  received  the 
command  of  the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  the  next  day  he 
cleared  the  streets   with   grapeshot,  pursued  the  rioters 
into  their  hiding-places,  disbanded  the  national  guard, 
disarmed  the  populace,  and  ended  the  French  Revolution. 
On  Mar.  9, 1796,  Napoleon  married  Josephine  Beauharnais, 
widow  of  Gen.  Bcauharnais,  who  had  been  guillotined  in 
the  Reign  of  Terror.     She  was  not  remarkably  beautiful, 
but  she  had  grace ;  nor  was  she  very  accomplished,  but 
she  was  brilliant.     And  the  deep  affection  which  Napoleon 
felt  for  her,  and  always  continued  to  feel,  she  returned  with 
a  romantic  enthusiasm,  which  on  some  occasions  rose  into 
a  most  touching  devotion.     She  was  rich  and  somewhat 
extravagant.     Her  household  was  arranged  in  great  style, 
and  her  receptions  gathered  all  the  celebrities  of  the  day. 
It  was  chiefly  due  to  her  influence  and  her  intrigues  that 
Napoleon  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  Italy.     On  Mar.  21,  eleven  days  after  his  wedding,  he 
left  Paris,  and  now  followed  till  Apr.  18,  1797,  the  most 
brilliant  campaign  the  world  ever  saw.     The  French  army 
sat  perched  somewhere  on  the  rocks  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
watched  by  the  allied  Austrian  and  Sardinian  armies — sick, 
naked,   starving,   defeated,  and    demoralized,   numbering 
hardly  one-third  of  the  force  of  the  enemy.     With  this 
army  Napoleon  descended  from  the  Alps,  defeated  the  Aus- 
trians  at  Montcnotte  and  Millesimo  (Apr.  11  and  15),  beat 
the  Sardinians  at  Ceva  and  Mondovi  (Apr.  20  and  22).  de- 
feated the  Austrian*  at  Lodi  (May  10),  shut  them  up  in  the 
fortress  of  Mantua,  and  conquered   Lombardy  in  a  few 
weeks.     At  the  end  of  July  a  new  Austrian  army  under 
Wurmser  appeared  in  the  field,  purposing  to  relieve  M;m- 
tua.     It  was  beaten  at  Lonato  and  Castiglione(Aug. .'!  and 
4),  at  Roveredo  and  Bassano  (Sept.  4  and  8),  and  Wurmser 
too  was  shut  up  in  Mantua.    A  third  and  a  fourth  Austrian 
army  were  defeated  at  Arcole  (Nov.  17)  and  Rivoli  (Jan. 
14);  Mantua  was  compelled  to  surrender   (Feb.  2),  and 
Napoleon   broke   into    Styria,  approaching  Vienna.     His 
progress  was  stopped  by  the  preliminary  treaty  of  Lcoben 
(Apr.  18, 1797),  which  was  followed  by  the  Peace  of  Campo 
Formio  (Oct.  17).    Austria  ceded  the  Netherlands  and  Loin- 
hardy.     On  Dec.  5  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  received 
with  boundless  enthusiasm.     His  genius  and  his  fortune, 
his  youth  and  his  energy,  and,  more  than  anything  else, 
the  .nobleness  of  his  ambition,  made  him  a  national  hero. 
The    soldiers    had    seen    how    entirely  he  forgot  himself 
in  the  battle  in  order  to  do  his  duty  to  France,  and  -the 
Directory  knew  that  he  had  behaved  in  the  same  man- 
ner not  only  in  all  diplomatic  negotiations,   but  also  in 
all    the    enormous   money   transactions  which  had  taken 
place  through  him.      The  French  people  heard  that  "  lo 
petit   caporal "    was   as    disinterested   as    he   was    brave, 
and  ho  became  their  idol.    The  Directory,  however,  began 
to  fear  this  man,  whose  genius  and  popularity  placed  him 
entirely  beyond  its  control ;  and  when  he  himself  proposed 
an  invasion  of  Egypt,  with  a  further  design  of  conquering 
the  English  possessions  in  India,  it  readily  assented  to  his 
plans,  and  fitted  out  a  magnificent  fleet  and  army  for  the 
purpose.     On  May  18,  1798,  he  set  sail  from  the  harbor  of 
Toulon,  and  on  July  2  he  landed  at  Alexandria,  allured 
thither  by  the  shadow  of  Alexander  the  Great.    How  soon 
he  understood  that  he  was  running  after  a  dream  is  un- 
certain, but  he  discovered  it  early  enough  not  to  be  lost 
in  the  illusion.     After  the  battle  at  the  Pyramids  (July 
21)  he  entered  Cairo,  conquered  Egypt,  and  began  a  series 
of  reforms  which  looked  like  the  foundation  of  a  new  em- 
pire.    But  when  in  the  spring  of  1799  ho  pushed  forward 
into  Syria,  he  was  stopped  at  St.  Jean  d'Acrc.     The  siege 
would  be  long  and  difficult,  the  capture  would  not  be  worth 
anything,  the  soldiers  murmured,  and  he  returned  to  Cairo. 
In  Egypt,  however,  he  could  not  remain.     Although  the 
army  which  the  Turkish  sultan  landed  at  Abukir  was  not 
only  defeated,  but  routed  and  massacred  (July  25.  1799), 
all  communication  with  France  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
English  fleet  since  Aug.  1,  1798,  and  his  situation  was  not 
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only  difficult,  but  it  was  barren.  In  the  fall  of  1799  ho 
gave  il]>  tin-  command  I"  Gen.  Klcber.  .-eeretly  left  Kgypt 
on  11  .-mall  \e--d,  escaped  happily  from  the  IM 

criii-crs.  and   appeared   nn<..\| tcdly    (Oft.   14)    in 

Tin'  hiicctory  labored  at  thin  time  not  only  under  great 
|iolitii-iil.  financial,  IIIK!  military  difficulties,  but  also  under 
internal  dissensions  between  its  members.  Napoleon  allied 
him-elf  with  ill.'  |iarty  offlleyes,  and  MM  Nov.  9,  1799,  the 
government  of  tlir  Director^  wa-  overthrown.  On  Dec.  27 
a  new  con-litution  was  promulgated,  and  shortly  after 
sail- lioned  by  thi1  French  people  by  a  majority  of  over 
:i. mm. noo  \otcs.  Napoleon  became  first  consul,  with  the 
whole  ad  tn  i  11  i  strati  on,  ri\  il  and  m  i  lit  :n  \ .  in  his  hands  and 
with  the  power  of  appointing  all  public  officers  and  pro- 

Bg  all  piihlie  measure-.      He  Has  from  this  moment  the 
ruler  of   Fnitiee.      In  .Ian.,   l^nn,  be    moved    into   the   Tilil- 
phine  pie-ided  ,,ver  a  gay,  elegant,  and 
cveeilingly  e\t  n  \  a  irant  court. 

Tbe  first  period  of  Napoleon's  government  was  marked 
not  only  with  \  igor,  order,  and  honesty  in  the  administra- 
tion, lint,  also  with  wisdom  and  sagacity  in  its  measures. 

Tin ncordat  with  the  pope  was  concluded  and  the  Church 

i.i bli-hc'l ;  t!ie  li-ts  of  emigration  were  closed,  and  about 
nine  tenths  of  the  euiiirranl  -  re  I  urnc'l  :  the  Hank  of  France 
was  foiindfil,  and  the  linanees  brought  into  order  :  tli 

f''»n  was  produced,  and  a  truly  popular  scheme  of 
itiou  was  Buried.  The  benofieial  influence  of  these 
IMC. i -ures  was  felt  tho  more  vividly  that  Franco  was 
undisturbed  by  wars  for  two  years.  Peace  was  con- 
eluded  with  Austria  at  Lnncville  Feb.  9,  1801.  after  the 
brilliant  campaign  across  the  Alps  and  the  battle  of  Ma- 
ivn;_'o.  . I  utie  I  I.  1800,  and  with  England  at  Amiens  Mar. 
-.>.  1  SOL'.  France  was  increasing  without  and  recovering 
HI: bin.  and  when  Napoleon  on  Dec.  2,  1804,  crowned  him- 
sell  emperor  of  the  French  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  he 
:i  ii  I  not  only  on  the  basis  of  a  majority  of  .'!,.r>7-.o^!l  votes, 
but  also  in  accordance  with  tho  noblest  instincts  and  wisest 
ideas  of  this  majority.  In  1H05  the  war  recommenced.  A 
coalition  was  formed  between  England,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Austria.  The  reason  of  this  war  was  partly  the  policy 
M|  aggrandizement  which  France  pursued,  partly  senseless 
jealousy;  and  the  reduction  of  France  to  her  boundaries 
of  1702  was  fixed  as  tho  purpose  of  the  coalition.  But 
Napoleon  literally  overwhelmed  his  enemies  before  any  of 
them  could  strike  a  blow.  On  Sept.  24  he  crossed  the 
Khine;  on  Oct.  20  ho  compelled  the  Austrian  army  to  sur- 
render at  rim  ;  on  Xov.  I.'!  ho  entered  Vienna,  and  on  Dec. 
2  he  completely  routed  the  allied  Russian  and  Austrian 
armies  at  Austorlitz.  Austria  had  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
bought  it  nt  1'resburg  (Dec.  26,  1805)  by  ceding  all  her  Ital- 
ian possessions  and  Tyrol.  Napoleon  now  endeavored  to 
secure  his  position  as  master  of  Central  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope by  establishing  one  of  his  brothers,  Joseph,  as  king 
of  Naples ;  another,  Louis,  as  king  of  Holland  ;  his  step- 
son, Eugenp,  as  viceroy  of  Italy;  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Joachim  Murat,  as  grand-duke  of  Berg;  and  this  brought 
him  into  collision  with  Prussia.  On  Sept.  25, 1800,  he  left 
Paris;  on  Oct.  14  he  utterly  defeated  tho  Prussian  army 
at  Jena ;  on  Oct.  27  he  entered  Berlin ;  and  the  Russians, 
who  hastened  to  the  support  of  Prussia,  were  defeated  at 
Eylau  (Feb.  8.  1807)  and  at  Friedland  (June  14).  On  July 
8  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia was  erected  for  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the  dukedom  of 
Warsaw  for  tho  king  of  Saxony,  and  the  whole  northern 
part  of  Germany  was  to  remain  occupied  by  French  troops. 
It  seems  as  if  Napoleon  and  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  on 
their  meeting  at  Tilsit,  had  come  to  a  sort  of  understand- 
ing with  respect  to  a  division  of  Europe.  At  least  Na- 
poleon's actions  indicate  such  an  agreement.  One  morn- 
ing  i  Xov.  13,  1807)  the  M,.,ni,  ur  announced  that  the  dy- 
nasty of  liraganza  had  ceased  to  reign.  Next  year  (May 
8,  1808),  tho  Spanish  king  was  compelled  to  abdicate. 
Joseph  was  made  king  of  Spain,  Murat  of  Naples.  In 
Spain,  however,  the  population  rose  against  the  arrange- 
ment, and  Napoleon  had  to  go  thither  himself  to  quell  the 
insurrection.  Meanwhile,  Austria  again  began  war  against 
Franco.  But  Napoleon  hastened  back  through  France  to 
Germany,  took  the  command  Apr.  17,  1809,  defeated  the 
Austriuns  at  Thunn,  Landshut.  Eckmilhl,  and  Regcnsburg 
(Apr.  19-2:!),  pursued  them  farther  along  the  Danube,  and 
entered  Vienna  May  i:i.  On  May  21  he  was  defeated  him- 
self at  Aspcrn  and  Eslingen.  but  on  July  6  ho  nearly  routed 
the  Austrian  army  at  Wagram.  and  peace  was  concluded 
at  Vienna  Oct.  II,  1S09,  Austria  again  ceding  large  parts  i 
of  its  territory,  this  time  its  Polish  possessions.  On  his 
return  to  Paris,  Napoleon  was  divorced  from  Josephine 
(Deo.  16, 1809) — a  step  which  cost  him  as  well  as  her  great 
pangs,  hut  which  probably  seemed  to  him  to  he  ne<  , 
for  the  consolidation  of  his  dynasty.  She  had  borne  him 
no  children,  and  a  connection  with  one  of  the  old  royal 
families  might  put  a  stop  to  many  dangerous  intrigues. 


On  Apr.  2,  1S10,  he  married  the  Austrian  archduchess 
Marie  Louise,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis,  and  on 
Mar.  20,  1811,  she  bore  him  a  son,  the  king  of  I 

This  moment  is  generally  con-idered  as  the  culmina- 
tion ot'tbe  c;irecrol'  Napoleon.  It  appears  so.  though  in 
reality  he  was  already  far  down  the  descent.  He  had 
iiromised  a  hero — he  turned  out  a  business-man,  and  the 

higher  classes  of  the  French  people  knew  it.  That  in 
nocence  of  genius  which  inspires  enthusiasm  had  gone, 
while  that  dignity  "f  character  which  awakens  reverence 
had  never  come.  He  u-ed  people,  though  he  knew  they 
were  rascals,  such  as  Fouehe,  Barere.  and  a  thousand 
others,  and  he  employed  means  which  he  knew  were  des- 
picable, such  as  the  whole  police  institution  of  the  empire. 
This  reacted  on  himself.  He  became  false,  be  told  lies. 
and  his  falsity  again  all'ected  hi-  friends.  Some  of  them 
became  traitors,  as.  for  instance,  liernadotte  and  Murat; 

his   brothers   left   him  :  .1 ph   wished  to  abdicate.   Louis 

did  abdicate.  But  the  worst  was  that  ho  had  made  a  mis- 
take, and,  as  business-men  are  often  apt  to  do,  ho  staked 
his  whole  fortune  on  the  blunder.  He  had  no  other  means 
of  carrying  on  war  against  England  than  starvation,  and 
no  other  means  of  starving  her  than  to  exclude  her  from 
the  Continent.  This  pUn  was  consequently  adopted,  but. 
unfortunately,  tho  measure  worked  both  ways;  in 
ing  Kngland  tho  Continent  was  starved.  The  emperor 
Alexander  of  Uusgia  at  last  refused  to  carrv  through  the 
-\-tem.  Napoleon  then  gathered  on  the  Kussian  fionticr 
tho  largest  army  Europe  had  ever  seen,  consisting  of 
500,000  men,  tho  flower  of  the  youth  of  France,  with  eon 
tingents  from  Germany,  Italy,  etc.,  ami  on  June  LM.  1812, 
ho  crossed  tho  Niemen.  On  Sept.  l.>  be  entered  Moscow, 
but  between  the  15th  and  the  20th  three-fourths  of  Mos- 
cow was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  after  lingering  for  a 
month  among  the  ruins,  for  overtures  of  peace  from 
St.  Petersburg,  he  began  the  retreat  (Oct.  19).  The 
winter  was  uncommonly  severe,  and  the  Russian  hordes 
followed  him  like  a  whirlwind.  When  ho  left  Smolensk  he 
had  only  40,000  fighting-men,  after  crossing  the  Beresina 
hardly  more  than  25,000.  Leaving  the  command  to  Murat, 
he  hastened  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  Dee.  18.  A  new 
conscription  was  made,  and  in  the  spring  of  1813  he  again 
stood  at  tho  head  of  an  army  of  350,000  men.  But  the 
Russian  disaster  had  broken  the  spell.  His  enemies,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Austria,  Germany,  gathered  around  him,  and 
the  battle  of  Lcipsic  was  lost  (Oct.  19).  He  retreated,  and 
the  allied  armies  followed  him  into  France.  A  new  army 
of  300,000  men  was  raised  during  tho  year  1813,  though 
France  was  drained  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  in  Jan., 
1814,  he  began  operations  against  the  invading  enemies. 
But  on  Mar.  30  they  captured  Paris,  and  on  Apr.  4,  Napo- 
leon abdicated  at  Fontainebleau.  He  descended  into  the 
court  of  the  palace  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Old  Guard  ;  the 
Old  Guard  wept,  and  there  is  still  a  large  part  of  Europe 
which  weeps  when  it  looks  at  this  picture,  while  another 
part  wonders  how  the  man  could  live,  feels  indignant  be- 
cause he  did  not  fall  on  his  sword,  and  considers  the  scene 
an  offence  against  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  And 
still  there  was  an  afterpiece.  The  island  of  Elba,  was 
erected  into  a  sovereignty  and  given  him  for  a  residence, 
together  with  a  very  large  appanage  from  France.  But  he 
stayed  here  only  from  May  3,  1814,  to  Feb.  26,  1815. 
Secretly  he  left  the  island,  and  landed  (Mar.  1)  at  Frejus. 
All  France  rushed  to  meet  him,  the  church-bells  pealed 
throughout  the  country,  and  his  march  to  Paris  was  one 
long  triumph.  The  assembled  sovereigns  at  Vienna  began 
to  tremble.  After  the  first  effervescence,  however,  it  be- 
came evident  to  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  lean  on  but 
the  blind  instinct  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  bad  passions 
of  the  higher ;  and  even  his  firmest  adherents  noticed 
with  anxiety  that  ho  slept  more  and  showed  a  tendency  to 
buy  the  enforcement  of  his  will.  On  June  18  he  lost  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  as  he  understood  very  well  that  it 
would  be  impossible  now  to  make  terms  with  his  enemies, 
he  went  on  board  the  English  man-of-war  Bellcrophon 
and  surrendered  himself  to  his  lifelong  foe.  The  English 
carried  him  to  St.  Helena,  a  lonely  rock  1000  miles  from 
the  nearest  coast,  and  here  he  d.  May  5,  1821,  and  was 
buried  under  two  willow  trees.  But  the  grand  picture  of 
Prometheus  chained  to  the  rocks,  a  catastrophe  worthy  of 
the  opening  chants,  was  piteously  destroyed  by  his  friends, 
who  filled  Europe  with  stories  of  his  daily  quarrels  with 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  his  jailer.  In  Is  Id  his  remains  were 
carried  to  Paris  and  entombed  under  the  dome  of  the  H6tel 
dcs  luvalides.  CI.KMRNS  PKTERSEN. 

Napoleon  II.  (FRANTIS  JOSEPH  CIIAIII.ES),  the  only 
child  of  Napoleon  I.  by  Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  b.  in  the 
Tuilerics  Mar.  20,  1811,  and  baptized  June  9  as  king  of 
Home.  After  the  defeat  at  Waterloo.  Napoleon  I.  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  his  son.  and  proclaimed  him  emperor  of 
the  French  (June  22,  1815)  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  11., 
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but  the  allied  powers  paid  no  regard  to  this  arrangement. 
While,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  Marie  Louise  went  to  Parma, 
which  was  given  her  as  a  sovereignty,  but  to  wbich  her 
son  had  no  right  of  succession,  the  child  was  brought  to 
Vienna  to  be  educated  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of  his 
grandfather,  the  emperor  Francis.  The  boy  was  entered 
in  the  Austrian  almanac  of  state  without  the  name  of  Na- 
poleon, and  his  official  title  was  duke  of  lleichstadt,  after 
a  small  estate  in  Bohemia.  Many  singular  rumors  spread 
through  Europe  concerning  the  young  duke,  but  they  seem 
to  have  had  no  foundation.  He  was  instructed  in  military 
science,  and  in  1830  was  made  major  of  a  battalion  of  the 
regiment  Giulay.  In  Apr.,  1832,  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  consumption,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  so 
rapid  that  his  mother  had  hardly  time  to  reach  Vienna 
before  his  death;  he  d.  in  her  arms  June  22,  1832.  As 
Napoleon  III.  ascended  the  French  throne,  the  duke 
of  Ileichstadt  is  generally  reckoned  among  the  French 
sovereigns,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II.,  though  he 
never  actually  occupied  the  throne. 

Napoleon  III.  (CHARLES  Louis),  the  youngest  son  of 
Louis  lionaparte,  king  of  Holland,  and  Hortense  Beau- 
harnais,  the  stepdaughter  of  Napoleon  I.,  b.  at  Paris  Apr. 
20,  1808.  The  parents  lived  separately,  the  children  with 
the  mother.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  I.,  Queen  Hortense 
repaired  in  1816  to  Arenenberg  in  Thurgau,  and  Louis  fre- 
quented for  eight  years  the  gymnasium  of  Augsburg,  and 
after  1824  for  some  time  the  military  school  of  Thun.  The 
first  part  of  his  public  life  was  somewhat  adventurous.  He 
took  part  in  the  Ittilian  revolution  of  1831,  and  when  this 
was  put  down  by  the  interference  of  France  and  Austria, 
he  hastened  to  Poland,  but  in  Dresden  he  heard  of  the  fall 
of  Warsaw.  After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in  1831, 
and  of  the  duke  of  Reichstadt  in  1832,  he  became  the 
bearer  of  the  idee  Napoleonienne  and  the  heir  of  its  des- 
tiny. He  had  at  first  a  somewhat  fantastic  conception  of 
his  position.  A  sort  of  conspiracy  in  Strasburg  proclaimed 
him  emperor  Oct.  30,  1836,  but  only  for  two  hours.  He 
was  brought  to  Paris,  but  the  government  found  it  too 
ridiculous  to  prosecute  him ;  he  was  sent  to  America.  On 
Aug.  6,  1840,  he  landed  at  Boulogne  with  50  men  and  con- 
quered the  tollgates.  This  time,  however,  he  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  he  remained  in  the  citadel  of 
Ham  till  May  25,  1846,  when  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.  Nevertheless,  the  idee  Napoleonienne  was  more 
than  a  phantasm,  and  he  himself  more  than  an  adventurer. 
His  pamphlets,  Reveries  Politiques  (1832),  DCS  Idees  na- 
poleonieunee  (1839),  De  I'Extinction  du  Pauperiame  (1844), 
contain  much  good  sense  and  very  little  hypocrisy,  and  in 
Arenenberg  and  London,  where  he  lived  for  a  long  time 
and  was  well  known,  he  was  liked  and  respected.  The 
revolution  in  Paris  of  Feb.,  1848,  brought  at  once  the 
name  of  Napoleon  into  the  foreground.  But  the  posi- 
tion which  he  now  took  was  a  little  reserved,  and  his 
manoeuvres  against  the  National  Assembly,  which  tried 
to  exclude  him  from  France,  were  very  shrewd.  He  was 
recalled  by  the  French  people.  On  Sept.  25  he  took  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  on  Dec.  20  was 
elected  president  of  the  French  republic  by  a  majority  of 
6,048,872.  The  relations,  however,  between  him  and  the 
Assembly  continued  disagreeable.  He  wished  his  term  of 
office  extended  to  ten  years,  and  his  appanage  increased  to 
6,000,000  francs;  the  Assembly  refused.  Then  he  de- 
manded a  revision  of  the  constitution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  suffrage  ;  the  Assembly  refused  again. 
At  last,  when  the  candidature  of  the  prince  of  Joinville 
for  the  next  presidential  election  began  to  show  itself  as  a 
probability,  he  dissolved  the  Assembly  (Dec.  2,  1851)  and 
appealed  directly  to  the  people,  putting  down  with  merci- 
less severity  all  opposition.  But  his  measures  were  sanc- 
tioned by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  on  Jan.  14,  1852, 
a  new  constitution  was  promulgated — an  imitation  of  the 
constitution  of  1799 — by  which  he  actually  became  the 
ruler  of  France.  The  transition  from  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  imperial  monarchy  was  easy,  and  took 
place  Dec.  2,  1852,  without  any  disturbances.  On  Jan.  :>0, 
1853,  he  married  Eug6nie  de  Montijo,  and  on  Mar.  16, 
1856,  she  bore  him  a  son. 

While  the  first  part  of  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.,  before 
Dec.  2,  1852,  shows  no  other  plan  than  that  of  acquiring  a 
throne,  more  especially  that  of  France,  it  seems  impossible 
to  explain  the  latter  simply  as  a  series  of  manoeuvres  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  this  throne.  Many  of  his 
actions  have,  and  can  have,  no  bearing  on  his  dynastic 
plans,  but  all  of  them  have  an  aspect  of  incompleteness,  as 
if  they  were  performed  by  a  great  man  of  grand  ideas,  but 
whose  hands  were  bound  by  bad  associates,  or  by  a  small 
man  of  no  ideas,  but  stimulated  into  action  now  and  then 
by  some  mysterious  influences.  The  impression  of  his  life 
as  a  whole  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  life  of  his  uncle,  only 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  with  the  difference  that  the  uncle 


started  as  a  genius,  the  nephew  only  as  a  name.  The 
position  he  occupied  in  Europe  was  at  one  time  brilliant. 
The  Crimean  war  (1854—56),  which  was  only  a  half  success, 
immensely  expensive,  and  small  in  its  results,  brought  him 
into  intimate  intercourse  with  the  other  sovereigns.  The 
Italian  war  (1859),  although  likewise  only  a  half  mag- 
nificence, made  him  immensely  popular.  The  Mexican 
war  (1862-63)  was  showy  enough,  as  far  as  it  gave  him  a 
crown  to  dispose  of,  but  from  this  time  people  began  to 
entertain  certain  doubts.  His  singular  stopping  short  in 
the  very  midst  of  an  action  had  hitherto  been  explained 
as  depending  on  some  secret  wisdom,  but  it  began  now  to 
receive  explanations  of  another  kind;  and  although  he 
entertained  Europe  well  enough  by  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  World's  Exposition,  the  rebuilding  of  Paris,  by 
congresses  and  visits,  yet  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  of 
his  reign  he  was  felt  pressing  on  the  development  of 
Europe  like  a  nightmare.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Sa- 
dowa,  the  Austrian  emperor  telegraphed  and  ceded  Venetia 
to  him,  Europe  laughed  and  felt  the  trick,  and  when  in 
1870  he  declared  war  against  Germany,  many  expected 
his  fall,  though  none  so  piteous  an  exit.  (See  FUAXCO- 
GERMAN  WAR.)  Died  at  Chiselhurst,  in  England,  Jan.  9, 
1873.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Napoleon  Vendee.     See  BOURBOX  VENDEE. 

Napo'li,  post-tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1174. 

Nap'pe,  one  sheet  of  a  surface.  Thus,  if  an  hyperbola 
is  revolved  about  its  conjugate  axis,  it  will  generate  a 
surface  which  is  everywhere  continuous;  this  surface  is  an 
hyperboloid  of  one  nappe;  if  the  curve  is  revolved  about 
its  transverse  axis,  it  will  generate  a  surface  composed  of 
two  parts  or  sheets;  this  surface  is  called  an  hyperboloid 
of  two  nappes.  If  an  indefinite  straight  lino  revolve 
about  another  line,  which  it  intersects,  it  will  generate  a 
cone  of  two  nappes,  with  a  common  vertex.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Naquet'  (ALFRED  JOSEPH),  b.  at  Carpentras,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Vaucluse,  France,  Oct.  6,  1834;  studied  medi- 
cine at  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  at  the  medical 
school  in  1863.  His  principal  scientific  works  are  Prin- 
cipes  de  Chiniie  fondes  aur  lea  Theories  Modernes  (1865), 
De  I'Atomicitt  (1868),  Precis  de  Chimic  legale  (1872).  He 
has  become  famous,  however,  by  his  participation  in  radi- 
cal political  movements.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  congress  of  Geneva,  and  his  speeches  on  this  occa- 
sion cost  him  fifteen  months'  imprisonment,  besides  a  fine. 
For  his  Religion^  Propriety,  Famille  (1869)  he  was  also 
punished  by  imprisonment  and  a  fine.  In  1873  he  pub- 
lished La  RepiibUque  radicale. 

\araKu,  the  general  terra  used  by  the  Brahmans  of 
India  for  hell,  in  which  they  enumerate  twenty-one  or 
twenty-eight  separate  divisions,  besides  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  others  not  separately  named.  In  the  Institutes  of 
Menu  and  the  Vishnu -Pur  an  a  may  be  found  elaborate  de- 
scriptions of  the  varied  and  ingenious  punishments  which 
there  await  the  impious. 

Narbonne%  town  of  France,  department  of  Aude,  8 
miles  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  500  B.C.  In  118  B.C.  it  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans,  and  in  the  times  of  the  emperors  it  became 
a  magnificent  city,  the  capital  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
adorned  with  temples,  triumphal  arches,  and  amphitheatres, 
and  famous  for  the  purity  and  salubrity  of  its  air.  Three 
emperors,  Carus  (282-283)  and  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and 
Numerianus  (283-284),  were  born  here.  In  719  the  Saracens 
took  and  burnt  it ;  in  859  the  Northmen  took  and  plundered 
it ;  yet  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  was  a  city 
with  40,000  inhabitants  and  extensive  commercial  connec- 
tions; in  1271  it  began  building  its  magnificent  Gothic 
cathedral,  but  it  never  finished  it.  The  city  sank  sudden- 
ly. All  its  splendor  has  now  shrunk  into  a  collection  of 
antiquities.  Even  its  pure  air  has  been  spoiled  by  swamps 
in  the  vicinity  filling  it  with  their  poisonous  gases.  Its 
only  celebrity  at  the  present  time  is  its  honey,  which 
is  the  best  in  France,  both  in  color  and  flavor.  Pop. 
17,172. 

Narcis'sus,  a  genus  of  bulbous  plants  of  the  order 
Amaryllidacea1,  natives  of  the  Old  World.  The  genus  in- 
cludes the  garden  and  green-house  plants  called  jonquil, 
narcissus,  daffodil,  and  polyanthus,  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment. They  mostly  have  handsome  flowers,  appearing  in 
spring,  and  many  are  very  fragrant. 

Narcissus,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of  the  river-god 
Cephissus  and  the  nymph  Liriope;  was  celebrated  for  his 
beauty,  but  was  punished  by  Nemesis  for  his  vanity  by  fall- 
ing in  love  with  himself  on  seeing  his  image  in  a  fountain. 
Pining  away  with  this  love-sickness,  his  body  was  meta- 
morphosed into  the  flower  which  bears  his  name.  There 
are  other  versions  of  the  myth,  but  the  above  was  the  most 
common,  though  hardly  the  oldest. 
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Narcot'ics   [<rr. 


numbness"],  n  term    n-cd   in 


arcocs       rr.  «<>«»?,     numness,  n    e        n-c       n 
edicine   In    refer   gcnerically  to   such    drills   as   have   the 
power   i  if  sMipcfjin;;  Iho  cerebral    faculties,    or    inducing 

idenlSg  ordinary  sensibility.      Noe\act  division 
,,f  „,,  tie   made,  but  -ii'-h  drugs  as  n|iiiini.  bella- 

donna.   slranninii'iii.    henbane.    Indian    lieni|i,   chloral,  ami 

tho  etheri  arethoM  i"  "hi'-hthc  term  is  commonly  applied. 

i  he  properties  and  uses  of  these  drugs  see  the  indi- 

vidual heading.)  K"«  *""  (''  I'™. 

Nar'do,  town   uf  Southern    Italy,  province  of   1. 

•  |  miles  IV..iii  the  Hull'  of  Taranto  anil  \->  from  Cal 
lipoli.  It  is  a  icry  iineieiit  city,  inentioiieil  Imtli  b\  I'lolcmy 
innl  1'liiiv,  uinl  its  iutiem'hcd  walls  with  their  twenty-four 
town*,  '-  "I'll  '•'-  1  1"'  "Id  '"i  -tie.  still  recall  the  feudal  age. 
insrnjial  palace.  :i  iiioilcm  building,  is  very  line,  anil 
the  cat  heil  ral  conla  in-  some  pictures  ot'  interest.  Thr 

v  of  Nanln  hail  :i  high  reputation  from  the  tenth  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  hut  at  the  present  day  its  only  lit- 
cmrv  boast  is  two  small  libraries  —  one,  of  about  4000  vol- 
umes, bi'longing  to  the  episcopate;  the  other,  consisting 
of  tin-  slender  collections  found  in  the  lately  npprWMM 
com  cuts,  and  making  in  all  about  the  same  number,  has 
been  ^hen  to  the  municipality  by  the  government.  The 
inhabitant  -  uf  this  to"  n  are  mostly  engaged  in  agricultural 
and  pastoral  jnii-uiis.  and  even  the  beautiful  cotton  coun- 
ncs  for  which  it  was  famous  thirty  years  ago  are  no 
lunger  made  here.  Pop.  10,220. 

Nares  (KmvAiuO,  I>.  I).,  b.  at  London  in  1702;  educated 
at  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  and  became  fellow  of  Merton 
•<•  ITSS;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1792; 
married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  17117;  be- 
rcctor  of  liiddenden,  Kent.  1  7'.W  ;  Hampton  lecturer 
Isn.'i.  and  i>n>fe.-sor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford  1814.  Ho 
published,  among  other  works.  Tin'  I'lnrnliti/  o/  World* 
(1-HL'i.  Think*  I  In  M>i»<-lf.  a  novel  (1811),  Elements  of 
Smurai  ll!*tnrn  (1822'),  a'nd  Memoir*  of  William  Cecil, 
J.i,,;/  BvrgUty  (i  vols.,  1828-31).  D.  at  Biddenden  Aug. 
20.  1841. 

Nares  (ROBKIIT),  F.  It.  S.,  b.  at  York,  England,  June  9, 
1  7-i->  ;  was  educated  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford  ;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  Kngland  1778;  became  rector  of  Sharn- 
ford,  Leicestershire;  assistant  librarian  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum 1795-1807;  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1788;  canon 
of  Liehfield  1799  ;  archdeacon  nf  Stafford  1800  ;  prebendary 
of  Lincoln  and  rector  of  All  Hallows,  London.  With  Mr. 
Heine  ho  founded  and  edited  the  llritiuli  Critic  1793-97; 
was  a  contributor  to  the  ('Inmicnl  Jonrnnl  ;  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society  1823;  published  several  volumes 
of  sermons  and  theology,  and  was  author  of  Elements  of 
Orthoepy  (2d  ed.,  l.ond..  171)4)  and  a  valuable  Glossary, 
or  a  CiiUi-i'tiini  i,f'  H''oW.v,  ['tii-imi1*.  Xinm*.  innl  Allusions, 
fti-.  ii-ln'i'li  /tin;-  tii  i  n  thiniifl/t  tn  i;ifiiii;  i/l  u*ti;itin,i  in  the 
Wurkt  of  Kin/Huh  .\iitli,,,-i  (1822),  of  which  a  new  edition 
was  published  by  J.  0.  Halliwell  and  Thomas  Wright  (2 
vols.,  1861).  D.  at  London  Mar.  23,  1829. 

Nar'ni  [anc.  Numin],  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Peragia, 
about  8  miles  from  Terni,  picturesquely  situated  almost  on 
the  crest  of  n,  rocky  hill  washed  by  the  Nera.  Striking  as 
is  the  aspect  of  the  town  from  below,  it  contains  no  build- 
ings of  interest  except  the  very  ancient  cathedral,  the  com- 
munal palace,  and  the  old  castle,  now  a  prison.  In  its 
vicinity,  crossed  by  the  railway,  are  the  remains  of  a  mag- 
nificent Roman  bridge  built  by  Augustus;  also  portions  of 
a  very  old  ai|iicd]ii't  about  14  miles  in  length,  passing 
through  mountains  E.  of  Narni.  Here  too  are  tho  famous 
thermal  springs  praised  by  I'liny  the  Elder  under  the  name 
of  Carestia.  Xarni.  named  from  the  Nera  or  Nar,  resisted 
Hannibal  successfully  ;  was  occupied  by  the  duke  of  Spo- 
Icin  in  the  ninth  century;  was  cruelly  sacked  and  burned 
at  a  later  period,  and  never  after  recovered  its  prosperity. 
It  was  tho  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Nerva.  Pop.  10,000. 

Na'ro,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Girgenti,  about  15 
miles  from  the  town  of  (lirgenti.  It  is  well  built,  and  con- 
tains some  fine  churcho;  ami  an  old  feudal  castle  with  four 
towers.  In  the  neighborhood  are  remains  of  ancient  aque- 
ducts. grottoes,  and  sepulchres.  There  arc  also  productive 
sulphur-mines  in  the  vicinity.  Naro  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Saracens  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  M,,t,/ni,i. 
Tasso  in  his  ti,  I-H*H/<  •mnif  calls  it  .V"/n.  Pop.  10,33fi. 

Narragan'sett  Bay  reaches  N.  28  miles  from  the  At- 
lantic into  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  deep  and  well 
sheltered  from  the  sea,  containing  the  islands  of  Aquidneek 
(or  Rhode  1-land  proppr),  Conanicut.  Prudence,  and  other 
smaller  ones,  its  climate  is  mild  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  New  England.  It  has  valuable  fisheries,  and  re- 
ceives the  noble  estuaries  of  tho  Providence  and  Taunton 
rivers. 

Narragansett  Pier,  post-v.  of  South  Kingston  tp., 
Washington  co.,  R.  I.,  7  miles  E.  of  Kingston,  the  county- 


seat.  It  is  on  the  seashore,  and  is  a  popular  place  of  sum- 
mer resort. 

NarrajjansettH,  a  tribe  of  Algonkin   Indians  who  at 

the  settlement  of  New  England  p.>-.-es-ed  a  ten  itory  nearly 
me  as  the  present  State  id  Khode  island,  and  gave 
their  name  to  its  magnificent  bay.  I- or  some  years,  under 
their  chief  Can-. nirii-.  they  refrained  from  hostilities,  wero 
friendly  to  linger  Williams,  with  whom  they  made  a  treaty 

I  .>:)'',,  aided  the  colonists  against  the  l'ei|  ii-ii-.  n-ded  a  largo 

I 1  art  nf  land  T<i  I  i'n  Inn  in   1  li  I  1.  and  t»«>k  up  arms  in   hi  l.i. 
but  soon  made  pea'-e.      In  the  great  Mar  with  King  Philip 

they  were   su-pceted  of  aiding  that   chieftain,  and 

.'H'llfly  t"iee  attacked  in  t'Mee.  Mn  tin'  -nond 
niM-a-inn  their  s  "amp  fort  re-s.  \\  ithin  the  |  ire -en  I  to"  n-hip 
nf  Sniitli  K  in^-lMii.  "as  taken  liv  storm  and  the  1 i  ilie  nearly 
annihilated.  They  siilisei|iienl  ly  remained  at  peace,  li'- 
camc  civ  ili/.ed,  gradually  intermarried  with  the  \\  hid 
have  lost  their  native  language.  A  remnant  niimln aing 
about  150  .still  re-i<le<  ar  I  hai  li'-tn"  n.  K.  I.  \  '/laminar 

of  their  language  was  printed  b\  l!"L'er  William-  Kiif 
intu  tin  I.nuijuage  of  America  (London,  lol.'I). 

Nar'rows,  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1 1112. 

Nnr'rowsburg,  post-v.  of  Tusten  tp.,  Sullivan  co., 
X.  ^  ..  at  the  Narrows  of  the  Delaware  Ki\er.  known  also 
as  the  Big  Eddy.  It  is  on  tho  Erie  R.  R.,  122  miles  from 
Jersey  City.  The  river  is  hero  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of 
a  single  span  of  184  feet. 

Nar'ses,  b.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century,  prob- 
ably in  humble  circumstann  - :  was  a  eunuch  and  a  slave 
in  the  palace  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  His  talents  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Justinian,  who  made  him  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse  and  a  member  of  tho  council.  I 
he  went  to  Italy  as  commander  of  a  force  pent  cither  to 
reinforce  or  to  watch  Belisarius,  but  ho  was  recalled  in  539. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  death  of  Belisarius  he  was  made 
commander  in-chief  in  Italy  in  552,  and  his  success  as  a 
general  was  most  brilliant.  At  Scntaglio  he  defeated  tho 
tiothic  king  Totila,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle.  He  then 
conquered  Rome;  defeated  Teias,  Totila's  successor,  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Sarna,  and  completely  crushed  the  power  of 
the  (Joths  in  Italy.  Justinian  made  him  governor  of  Italy 
with  the  title  of  exarch.  He  fixed  hi-  residence  at  Ravenna, 
and  governed  the  country  with  much  severity,  but  also 
with  much  wisdom.  Nevertheless,  after  the  death  of  Jus- 
tinian and  the  accession  of  Justinus  II.,  he  was  ignomin- 
iously  deprived  of  his  office  in  565,  and  d.  in  retirement  at 
Rome  in  568.  It  is  said  that  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards, 
which  took  place  shortly  before  his  death,  was  an  intrigue 
by  him  to  get  revenge  on  the  court  of  Constantinople. 

Nar'va,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  St.  Petersburg, 
on  the  Narova.  On  Dec.  30, 1700,  Charles  XII.,  with  8000 
Swedes,  here  defeated  Peter  the  Great,  with  80,000  Rus- 
sians. Pop.  6175. 

Narvaez',  de  (PASFILO),  b.  at  Valladolid,  Spain,  about 
1480;  went  to  the  West  Indies  soon  after  their  discovery 
by  Columbus  ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  conquest  of  Santo 
Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba;  was  sent  in  1520  by  Velas- 
quez, in  command  of  an  expedition  to  Mexico,  with  orders 
to  supersede  and  imprison  Cortes,  but  was  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  latter  at  Zempoalla,  losing  an  eye  in 
the  engagement ;  his  followers  were  incorporated  with  the 
victors,  and  rendered  essential  aid  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Aztec  empire.  On  recovering  his  liberty  after  five  years' 
captivity,  Narvaez  unsuccessfully  appealed  to  the  Spanish 
government  for  the  punishment  of  Cortes.  In  1528  he  was 
given  command  of  an  expedition  of  400  men  with  which 
to  found  a  colony  in  Florida ;  discovered  Tampa  Bay ; 
landed  Apr.  16,  1528 ;  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
natives,  and  while  coasting  in  boats  along  the  N.  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  perished  in  a  storm  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi,  Sept.,  1528.  The  only  survivors  wore 
Alvar  Nufies,  Caoeza  de  Vaoa,  and  three  companions,  who 
after  eight  years'  wanderings  reached  Mexico  through 
Texas  and  Sonora,  1536. 

Narvaez  (RAMON  MARIA),  duke  of  Valencia,  b.  at  Loja, 
Spain,  Aug.  4, 1800;  entered  the  army  in  youth,  and  in  the 
first  Carlist  war  attained  the  position  of  captain-general 
of  Old  Castile.  He  took  part  in  an  attempted  revolution 
against  Espartero  in  1839,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  France, 
where  he  plotted  with  the  ex-queen,  Maria  Christina,  in 
whose  interest  lie  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  expe- 
dition with  which  he  penetrated  to  Madrid  in  1843  and 
overthrew  the  government  of  Espartero.  In  the  following 
year  he  became  prime  minister;  was  created  field-marshal, 
count  of  CaSadas  Altas.  and  duke  of  Valencia,  and  effected 
the  formation  of  a  new  constitution  (1845),  suppressing 
with  rigor  all  opponents.  In  1846  he  quarrelled  with  the 
ox-queen,  n^iirned  his  post,  and  went  as  ambassador  to 
France ;  resumed  power  in  1S47,  but  soon  lost  it  again  for 
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the  same  reason  as  before.  In  1849  he  was  again  at  the 
head  of  the  government  during  the  diplomatic  quarrel 
with  England  which  culminated  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
British  ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Bulwcr.  In  1851  he  went 
as  ambassador  to  Vienna ;  became  again  prime  minister  in 
1856  ;  repressed  several  revolutionary  outbreaks  and  took 
stringent  measures  against  the  press ;  was  overthrown 
Nov.,  1857;  was  again  prime  minister  from  Sept.,  1864, 
to  June,  1865,  and  from  July,  1866,  until  his  death,  at 
Madrid  Apr.  23,  1868. 

Nar'whal  [Icelandic  n&hvalr],  or  Sea-Unicorn 
(Motioduii  monoceros,  Linn.).  The  narwhal,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  Delphinidas,  or  dolphins,  amongst  the  ceta- 
ceans, has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  great  curiosities 
of  natural  history.  It  is  most  nearly  related  to  the  white 
whale  (Delphinapterm  catodon),  and  forms  with  it  the  sub- 
family Delphinapterinae.  Belonging  to  an  order  in  which 
many  of  the  members  never  develop  teeth  at  all,  it,  of  all 
animals,  is  supplied  with  a  tooth  altogether  out  of  propor- 
tion to  its  size;  and  this  tusk  is  moreover  developed  in 
utter  contravention  of  the  rules  of  bilateral  symmetry, 
which  in  every  other  known  case  amongst  vertebrates 
govern  the  production  of  the  teeth.  In  both  sexes  the 
lower  jaw  is  edentulous ;  in  the  male  the  upper  jaw  is  pro- 
vided, on  the  left  side,  with  a  fully-developed  tusk,  which 
attains  to  a  length  of  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  This  tusk  is 
straight,  spirally  grooved  externally,  and  hollowed  within 
into  a  persistent  pulp-cavity.  On  the  right  side  the  corre- 
sponding tooth  generally  remains  hidden,  smooth  and  solid, 
within  the  jaw.  These  teeth  are  generally  described  as  in- 
cisors, but  erroneously,  as  the  alveoli  aresituated  atthojunc- 
tion  of  the  intermaxillary  and  maxillary  bones,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Mivart,  are  even  "  embedded  entirely  in  the  maxilla." 
In  addition  to  those,  there  are  two  small  rudimentary 
molars  concealed  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  female,  although 
as  a  rule  without  apparent  teeth,  has  the  incipient  tusks 
concealed  in  the  jaw  ;  one  of  these  is,  however,  said  to  be 
sometimes  developed  as  in  the  male;  and  in  the  latter  also 
both  are  sometimes  symmetrically  produced.  The  nar- 
whal in  form  of  body  resembles  the  porpoises ;  its  mouth 
is  small,  and  its  single  spiracle  or  blow-hole  is  situated  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  Its  flippers  or  "fins"  are  small. 
and  it  has  no  dorsal  fin.  It  attains  to  a  length  of  fifteen 
feet,  exclusive  of  the  tusk,  and  in  color  is  marbled  with 
brown  and  whitish.  The  single  species  inhabits  the  Arctic 
seas,  where  it  lives  largely  on  cuttle-fishes,  and  in  its  turn 
serves  an  important  purpose  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  Esquimaux,  yielding  them  a  large  supply  of  oil,  etc., 
and  an  ivory  of  considerable  commercial  value. 

EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 

Nasawaupee,  tp.  of  Door  eo.,  Wis.     Pop.  346. 

Nascapees',  or  Naskapis,  an  Indian  tribe  of  Lab- 
rador, the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Algonkin  stock,  oc- 
cupying the  interior  table-land  from  Lake  Mistassini  to 
the  Atlantic.  They  are  closely  related  to  the  Montagnais 
in  language,  but,  unlike  them,  have  profited  to  but  a  very 
limited  extent  by  the  missions  which  have  been  sent  among 
them  at  intervals  for  more  than  two  centuries.  They  are 
the  tribe  called  by  Gallatin  Scoflies  and  Shcshapootosh, 
but  these  names  were  entirely  erroneous  and  are  not  known 
in  Labrador.  A  few  devotional  works  have  been  printed, 
and  grammars  of  the  language  exist  in  manuscript.  In 
1870  they  were  estimated  by  the  government  at  2860. 

Nas'cent  State,  in  chemical  transformations  [Lat. 
naicrnfi,  "  being  born,"  '•  coming  into  existence"],  a  term  in 
use  in  chemical  writings  to  express  the  general  fact  that 
some  elements  and  compounds  manifest,  when  in  the  state 
of  evolution  from  previous  combination,  tendencies  to 
combine  directly  with,  and  even  to  decompose,  bodies  to 
which  they  are  indifferent  or  upon  which  they  are  inactive, 
after  actual  evolution  or  assumption  of  a  free  state  at  com- 
mon temperatures.  The  most  familiar  and  the  most  re- 
markable examples  of  this  class  of  phenomena  are  exhib- 
ited by  the  clement  HVDKOOEN  (see  under  this  head).  When 
evolving  from  combination  in  a  diluted  acid  by  means 
of  a  soluble  metal,  it  is  endowed  with  affinities  so  much 
exalted  that  it  will  not  only  combine  with  other  elements 
that  may  be  present,  such  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
carbon,  etc.,  but  will  in  many  cases  decompose  oxides  or 
other  compounds  of  these  elements,  combining  with  and 
carrying  off  the  latter  in  gaseous  or  volatile  forms  of  com- 
bination. Thus,  when  common  iron,  which  contains  car- 
bon, is  thus  dissolved  in  a  diluted  acid,  hydrocarbon  gases 
and  vapors  of  a  very  interesting  kind  are  found  mixed 
with  the  hydrogen  gas,  giving  it  the  peculiar  disagreeable 
odor  with  which  most  persons  are  familiar,  pure  hydrogen 
being  odorless.  In  more  recent  chemical  writings  and 
textbooks  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  attach  but  little  im- 
portance to  the  phenomena  of  the  nascent  condition,  pass- 
ing them  over  with  a  brief  mention  and  definition.  This 


is  probably  because  little  or  no  progress  has  been  made 
towards  a  clear  explanation  of  the  facts  which  are  gener- 
alized under  this  term.  These  facts  cannot  thus,  howr\  rr, 
bo  destroyed ;  and  the  science  of  chemistry,  properly  so 
called,  must  include  them  and  give  them  a  most  prominent 
place  in  any  comprehensive  theoretical  view  that  is  likely 
to  be  of  permanent  value  and  endurance.  Thus,  the  idea 
may  bo  thrown  out  that  there  should  certainly  be  a  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  water  when  mixed  with  acids 
undergoes  condensation,  and  that  therefore  water  in  diluted 
acids,  and  its  contained  hydrogen,  arc  not  specifically,  either 
physically  or  chemically,  the  same  bodies  as  pure  water 
and  its  contained  hydrogen,  but  have  molecules  more  con- 
densed— endowed,  wo  may  be  sure,  with  some  greater 
energies.  This  illustration  is  merely  used  to  support  the 
view  that  the  so-called  nascent  state  and  its  connected 
phenomena  demand  study,  and  cannot  be  ignored  as  a 
mere  form  of  words  without  definite  significance  in  sci- 
ence. (See  VOLUMES,  MOLECULAR.)  HENRY  WUKTZ. 

Nase'by,  a  v.  of  England,  county  of  Northampton,  is 
famous  for  the  battle  (June  14,  1645)  in  which  Cromwell 
utterly  defeated  Charles  I. 

Nash,  county  of  Central  North  Carolina.  Area,  375 
square  miles.  It  is  generally  level  and  productive.  Cotton, 
corn,  and  live-stock  are  leading  products.  The  county  has 
a  rich  gold-field  of  small  extent.  Tar  River  flows  through 
the  county,  and  Fishing  Creek  is  the  N.  boundary.  Cap. 
Nashville.  Pop.  11,077. 

Nash  (  ABNER),  b.  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.,  about  1730; 
removed  at  an  early  age  to  Newbern,  N.  C.,  where  he  be- 
came a  lawyer;  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congresses 
of  1774  and  1776,  of  the  council  1775,  and  of  the  house  of 
commons  1777-78;  was  Speaker  of  the  senate  1770,  gov- 
ernor 1780—81,  and  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress 
17S2-84  and  1785-86.  His  first  wife  was  the  widow  of 
Gov.  Arthur  Dobbs.  He  d.  at  New  York  Dec.  2,  1786. 

Nash  (Gen.  FRANCIS),  brother  of  Abner,  b.  in  Virginia; 
settled  in  Orange  co.,  N.  C.,  where  previous  to  the  Itevolu- 
tion  ho  was  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  county ; 
served  as  captain  of  the  royal  militia  in  suppressing  the 
'•  Regulators"  at  the  battle  of  the  Alamanco  1771  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  1775,  by  which  he 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel ;  was  made  brigadier- 
general  by  the  Continental  Congress  Feb.,  1777 ;  com- 
manded a  brigade  at  Brandywine  and  Gcrmantown;  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  latter  battle,  and  d.  at  Kulpsville, 
Pa.,  Oct.  17,  1777.  A  monument  to  his  memory,  voted  by 
Congress,  was  never  erected,  but  one  has  been  placed  over 
his  grave  by  subscription  of  the  citizens  of  Germantown 
and  Norristown. 

Nash  (FREDERICK),  son  of  Abner,  b.  at  Newbern,  N.  C., 
Feb.  9,  1781;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1799;  became  a 
distinguished  lawyer;  served  frequently  in  the  State  leg- 
islature; was  judge  of  the  superior  court  1818-20  and 
1836-44,  and  of  the  supreme  court  from  1844  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Hillsborough  Dec.  4,  1858. 

Nash  (Joiix),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1752;  became 
a  distinguished  architect;  obtained  in  1797  a  patent  for 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  arches  and  piers 
of  bridges  ;  was  much  employed  in  designing  mansions  for 
the  nobility  and  gentry.  In  1815  he  was  taken  into  the 
government  service,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  was 
engaged  in  laying  out  streets  and  public  edifices  in  Lon- 
don. Regent  street,  the  terraces  of  Regent's  Park,  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  Pavilion  at 
Brighton  are  favorable  specimens  of  his  skill.  D.  at  East 
Cowos  Castle  May  13,  1835. 

Nash  (JOSEPH),  b.  in  England  about  1812;  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  painter  in  water-colors,  especially  as  a  de- 
lineator of  architectural  subjects,  and  of  historical  scenes 
in  illustration  of  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
published  The  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ayes  (folio,  1SI!S) 
and  Maiuiont  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time  (4  vols.  folio, 
1839-49). 

Nash  (RICHARD),  known  as  BEAU  NASH,  b.  at  Swansea, 
Wales,  Oct.  18,  1674;  studied  at  Oxford,  but  was  expelled 
about  1690  ;  held  for  some  time  a  commission  in  the  army, 
and  began  the  study  of  law  at  the  Temple ;  became  famous 
as  a  diner-out,  a  gamester,  and  leader  of  fashionable  dis- 
sipation, and  in  1704  undertook  the  management  of  the 
balls  at  Bath,  then  the  most  celebrated  watering-place  in 
England.  For  fifty  years  he  was  master  of  ceremonies, 
acquiring  a  wide  notoriety  for  his  strictness  in  enforcing 
decorum  in  the  midst  of  gaycty  and  dissipation,  and  was 
popularly  called  "  the  king  of  Bath."  He  made  his  living 
chiefly  by  gaming,  and  was  noted  for  generosity.  In  his 
old  age  he  fell  into  neglect  and  often  experienced  desti- 
tution. D.  at  Bath  Feb.  3,  1761.  He  was  honored  by  a 
public  funeral,  and  his  Life  was  written  by  Goldsmith. 
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(tmaUM  .   l>.  at    la.westoft,  Suffolk.    Knjiland.  in 
I/ill"  ;    graduated  ied  '"   London  in 

.••red   in  I  lu>  famous  "  Miirtin  M;u  pi  'elate  eontro- 
."   publishing   several  pamphlets   in   grutc-nue    -til.- 

II).., I,    tln>   |,rrl:ltir:ll    side,  llllil   Wrote  II   liumlicr    id'    ill 

lie     live, I      III      extreme     poverty.  OllO      of     Ills      Spectacular 

|,l;1,  aid  Tr*tiiiinnt,  was  represented 

before  (.iiii'i'ii  Kliy.iibcth  in  l.'i'.i-,  ami  In-  :ii,lc,|  Marlowe  in 
l,i..  ;  I).  London,  probably  H',n|. 

Nll-.ll'  \Vn  I  i  \MI.  D.  !>..  b.in  Stuttgart,  (let-many,  in  ISII7: 
educated  at  tin'  Inivcrsity  of  Tiibimreii.  While  yet  young 
became  a  M.  ''••  minister  in  the  Western  I'.  S..  an, I  lounili'il 
Ann-Mean  (Jcrman  Methodism.  Since  Is., '.I  has  r,|iti'il  the 
Herman  ],,.  1  tin'  M.  K.  Church;  is  author  of  a 

MI  commentary,  Chrittoioyieai  M< 'litttiioiiH,  etc. 

Navho'ta  Mission,  post-v.  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wis., 

the  Milwiiuki'i 1  St.  1'iiul  H.  K.  It  is  the  scat  of 

thr  N.'i-lnil-i  Tin' 'domical  Seminary  (Protestant  Episcopal), 

founded    ill     HI7. 

Nash'ua,  tp.  of  Ogle  co.,  111.,  on  the  E.  side  of  Rock 

River.      I'.,].,   is.",. 

Nashua,  post-v.  of  Chickasaw  co.,  la.,  on  Cedar  Falls 
anil  M'mni^, -ta  K.  I!.,  has  valuable  water-power,  2  banks, 
1  llourin^  mill,  1  newspaper,  an,l  several  hotels.  It  ia 
eurroundeJ  by  good  fanning  land.  P.  SI". 

JosKrii  F.  (iitAwK,  Ki>.  "NASHUA  POST." 

Nashua,  city  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  II.,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  tlie  Mcrrimack  River,  35  miles  S.  of  Concord  and 
•111  N.  \V.  of  I'.', -ton.  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1853, 
and  ranks  sei.-nnd  in  point  of  manufactures,  third  in  popu- 
lation, and  fourth  in  wealth.  It  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Nashua  and  Lowell,  tin-  Concord  Milton  Worcester  and 
Nashua,  the  Acton  and  Boston,  and  the  Petersburg  Nashua 


and  Rochester  R.  Rs.     It  has,  besides  its  manufactories, 

which    produce  annually  goods  t,,  the  value   nl'  s;, :;'.*:;.., on, 
.  .;  kink*,  a  pulilie   library  nf  tiOOO 

volumes,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspaper*,  and  "  printing- 
offices.     Pop.  Ill,,,  KD.  "(IA/.KTTK." 

Nashua  Kivor,  ri>»--  in  \\",,Tcc-t,r  <•,,.,  .Ma--..  Hows 
N.  K.,  and  falls  into  the  Merrimack  tit  Nashua,  N.  11.  It 
tilVorils  ureat  and  well-utilized  water  power. 

Nash'vtlle,  tp.  of  Jackson  co..  Ala.     Pup.  557. 
,    Nashville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Berrien  co.,  Ua.,  L'i  miles 
X.    \V.  .,1   Stockton,  which   it  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
R.  R.     Pop.  M, 

Nashville,  post  \ ..  cap.  of  Washington  co..  III.,  on  the 

St.    l.ouis    and    South  ea-tcin    I!.   R..  has  )_• 1    - 

enil  ehnrelies,  2  banks,  r,  mills,  :;  new  .-paper -.  and    I  1, 
Pop.  I'!  III.  .).  li.  MATI.VCK.  Kn.  ".lot  MUI." 

Nashville,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  cap.  of  Brown 
CO.,  Ind.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  L':n. 

Nashville,  post-v.  of  Barry  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Grand 

Kapids    division    (if    the    Michigan    Central     K.    1!..    has    ft 
Union  School,  2  church,-.    1    n,  -u  -paper,  alel   III,:  i 

Pup.  (ill!.  OIINO  STIHIM,,  lj>.  ••  N  isiivn.i.i:  \I:H-." 

Nashville,  tp.  of  Martin  co.,  Minn.      Pop.  jtii. 

Nashville,  post-tp.  of  Barton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  466. 

Nashville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Nash  co.,  N.  C.,  12  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Rocky  Mount,  which  is  on  the  Wilmington  and 
Wcldon  R.  R. 

Nashville,  post-v.  of  Holmes  co.,  0.,  4  miles  S.  of 
Lakeville,  which  is  on  the  Pittsburg  i'ort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  R.  R.  Pop.  L'IH. 

Nashville,  city,  cap.  of  Tennessee,  and  seat  of  justice 
of  Davidson  co.,  in  36b  10'  N.  lat.  and  80°  4'J'  W.  Ion.,  on 


State  Capitol,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 


the  S.  bank  of  the  Cumberland  River,  200  miles  above  its 
mouth,  hero  spanned  bjr  a  Fink  truss  railway  bridge  and 
a  fine  suspension  bridge.  The  river  is  navigable  below 
Nashville  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  to  Carthage, 
several  hundred  miles  above,  for  some  time.  The  city 
rests  on  a  rocky  foundation,  the  river-bluffs  rising  80  feet 
above  low-water  mark.  On  Capitol  Hill,  overlooking  the 
city,  is  situated  the  State  capitol,  built  of  Tennessee 
granite,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  costliest  buildings 
in  the  IT.  ,«!.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  and  gas, 
has  6  publics, -hool  buildings,  the  Vandcrbilt  (named  in 
honor  of  Cornelius  Vandcrbilt  uf  New  York,  who  contrib- 
uted $1,000,000  to  its  c-lalilislnncntl.  Kisk.  and  Xa.-hville 
universities  (see  XASH  VII.I.K,  l'xi\  I.KSI  i  i  ,,i  l.tho  Mont- 
gomery llcll  Academy.  2  seminaries,  and  a  medical  col- 
lege and  hospital,  :\1  churches,  and  the  publishing-house  of 
the  M.  E.  Church,  South.  Six  railroads  connect  it  with  all 


points,  and  12  macadamized  turnpikes  enter  the  city.  It  is 
theehief  commercial  centre  and  wholesale  market  S.  of  the 
Ohio  River.  It  requires  an  average  of  $5,000,000  to  handle 
the  cotton  crop  which  comes  into  it.  It  received  over  2000 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  in  1873,  which  was  doubled  in  1874, 
and  showed  a  greater  increase  in  1875,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  several  large  tobacco  warehouses.  The  dry  goods 
business  aggregates  $4,000,000  annually ;  the  liquor-trade 
about  the  same;  the  boot  and  shoe  interest  amounts  to 
$2,000,000  annually ;  while  the  grocery,  provision,  drug, 
furniture,  coal,  and  other  trades  show  an  actual  business  of 
over  $50,000,000  annually.  The  city  is  supplied  with  a  paid 
fire  department,  with  steam-engines,  an  electric  fire-alarm 
telegraph,  and  6  horse-car  routes.  It  has  a  cotton-factory, 
7  saw  and  5  flouring  mills,  8  planing  and  sash  factories,  2 
cotton-seed  oil-mills,  2  tanneries,  4  furniture  and  4  carriage 
factories,  6  foundries  and  machine-shops,  2  daily  and  21 
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newspapers  of  all  kinds,  and  a  number  of  smaller  manu- 
facturing interests.  Two  mineral  springs  (sulphur  and 
chalybeate),  located  within  the  corporate  limits,  are  far- 
famed.  Pop.  25,865.  ALBERT  ROBERTS,  ED.  "  AMERICAN." 

Nashville,  Battle  of.  The  BATTLE  OP  FRAXKI.IX 
(which  see)  was  not  ended  until  10  p.  M.  of  Nov.  30,  1864, 
but  during  that  night  Gen.  Schofield  withdrew,  and  by 
noon  of  Dec.  1  occupied  the  heights  surrounding  Nashville, 
which  place  was  now  strongly  fortified.  Hood's  advance 
appeared  before  Nashville  by  noon  of  the  2d,  and  by  the 
morning  of  the  4th  he  had  established  his  lines  in  front. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  command  of  A.  J.  Smith  had 
arrived  from  Missouri,  and  Steedman  with  5000  men  and 
Morgan's  division  from  Chattanooga,  which,  with  conva- 
lescents and  one-year  recruits,  raised  the  effective  force 
of  Thomas  to  nearly  that  of  Hood  :  leaving  the  latter, 
however,  still  superior  in  cavalry.  Thomas  having  been 
stripped  to  outfit  Gen.  Sherman's  column.  Impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  having  an  effective  cavalry  force, 
Thomas  used  every  exertion  to  remount  his  troops,  and 
would  have  been  ready  to  commence  an  offensive  move- 
ment at  an  earlier  day  but  for  a  storm  of  sleet  on  the  night 
of  Dec.  8,  by  which  the  armies  were  icebound  until  the  14th, 
when,  the  weather  moderating  and  Thomas  being  ready,  a 
plan  of  attack  for  the  next  morning,  weather  permitting, 
was  agreed  upon  that  night.  A  dense  fog  prevailed  in  the 
morning  (15th),  but  soon  lifted  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
movement  of  the  troops  to  the  positions  assigned  them, 
and  the  original  plan  of  operations  for  the  day,  with  but 
slight  change,  was  successfully  carried  out,  resulting  in 
driving  the  army  of  Gen.  Hood  out  of  its  original  lino  of 
works,  and  back  to  a  position  along  the  base  of  Harpeth 
Hills,  and  the  capture  of  16  pieces  of  artillery  and  1200  j 
prisoners.  His  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  also  heavy, 
while  Thomas  suffered  but  little.  The  battle  was  resumed 
by  Thomas  on  the  morning  of  the  1  Gth,  and  continued  un- 
til the  Confederate  lines  were  hopelessly  broken  and  the 
shattered  army  was  in  full  retreat,  closely  followed  by  the 
•victors  until  dark.  During  the  two  days'  operations  4462 
prisoners  were  taken,  53  pieces  of  artillery,  and  many  small- 
iirms.  The  pursuit  was  continued  next  day,  and  until  the 
27th,  when  the  remnant  of  Hood's  army  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing the  Tennessee,  after  which  pursuit  was  abandoned  by 
the  main  army,  though  Col.  Palmer,  with  a  body  of  cav- 
alry, starting  from  Decatur,  overtook  the  flying  army  and 
destroyed  over  300  wagons,  78  pontoon-boats,  and  500  mules. 
The  results  of  this  campaign,  extending  from  Sept.  7, 1864, 
to  Jan.  20,  1865,  were  13,189  captured  Confederate  prison- 
ers, 72  pieces  of  artillery  in  good  condition,  2000  deserters. 
The  estimated  loss  of  Thomas  was  10,000  in  all.  Hood 
escaped  with  a  mere  wreck  of  his  army,  and  at  his  own 
request  was  relieved  from  command  Jan.  23,  1865. 

Nashville,  Univer§ity  of.  The  University  of  Nash- 
ville dates  its  origin  more  than  ten  years  anterior  to  the 
birth  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  In  1785  it  was  founded, 
incorporated,  and  endowed  under  the  name  of  the  David- 
son Academy.  The  same  institution,  under  one  name  and 
another,  has  shared  the  vicissitudes  anil  fortunes  of  the 
feeble  settlement,  the  rising  city,  and  the  growing  State 
even  to  the  present  day.  As  it  now  approaches  the  close 
of  the  first  century  of  its  history,  its  friends  may  contem- 
plate with  satisfaction  the  benefits  it  has  widely  scattered 
over  the  land,  and  may  point  with  pride  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  those  who  have  gone  forth  from  its  halls  to  the 
great  duties  of  life.  There  are  ten  schools  in  the  collegiate 
department.  Each  student  selects  the  schools  which  he 
attends,  but  is  required  to  attend  at  least  three.  They  are 
the  schools  of  Latin  ;  Greek  ;  French  and  German  ;  English 
language  and  literature ;  mental  philosophy  and  political 
economy ;  pure  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  natural  philos- 
ophy ;  natural  history  and  geology;  agriculture:  engineer- 
ing ;  and  architecture.  The  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  is 
the  preparatory  school  of  the  university,  and  had  its  origin 
in  the  benevolent  bequest  of  a  late  worthy  citizen  of  Ten- 
nessee, whose  honored  name  it  bears.  It  is  largely  pat- 
ronized, and  annually  furnishes  gratuitous  instruction  to  a 
number  of  students  of  the  State.  While  it  supplies  an  ex- 
cellent education  to  the  business-man,  it  also  qualifies  the 
student  for  the  studies  of  the  college  and  other  schools  of 
the  university.  The  medical  department  was  opened  in 
1850.  Unprecedented  success  gave  it  in  1861  the  second 
position  in  point  of  patronage  among  all  the  medical  col- 
leges in  America,  and  a  position  second  to  none  in  appli- 
ances and  instruction,  uniformly  maintained  even  to  the 
present  date.  Its  museum  is  one'of  the  largest  in  the  U.  S., 
and  contains  models  of  incalculable  usefulness  not  found 
elsewhere.  This  department  was  never  better  prepared 
than  at  present  for  giving  a  thorough  course  of  medical 
instruction.  The  number  of  students  annually  in  attend- 
ance varies  from  400  to  600.  The  expenses,  including 


tuition,  board,  furnished  rooms,  etc.,  are  from  $165  to 
$180  per  semi-annual  session  in  the  collegiate  department. 
The  tickets  to  the  course  of  lectures  in  the  medical  de- 
partment, $50.  The  annual  session  opens  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  and  the  second  term  of  the  session 
commences  on  the  last  Monday  in  January  of  each  year. 
The  buildings,  situated  on  an  elevated  campus  of  sixteen 
acres,  1  mile  from  the  public  square,  consist  of  a  large 
stone  edifice,  containing  lecture,  recitation,  and  society 
rooms,  libraries,  and  offices:  an  imposing  brick  building 
three  stories  high,  in  which  the  students  are  quartered;  a 
large  building  for  the  accommodation  of  professors  and 
families;  an  edifice  appropriated  to  the  medical  college, 
with  lecture-rooms,  museum,  etc.  [Since  the  foregoing  was 
written  the  chancellor,  Gen.  E.  Kirby  Smith,  and  faculty, 
have  resigned,  and  the  buildings  of  the  literary  department, 
with  the  funds,  increased  by  a  Peabody  donation,  are  de- 
voted to  normal  instruction.] 

Na'smyth  (JAMES),  b.  at  Edinburgh  Aug.  19,  1808; 
was  educated  at  the  School  of  Arts  and  the  Edinburgh 
University;  removed  to  London,  and  in  1834  to  Man- 
chester, where  he  became  a  successful  machine  constructor 
and  inventor.  The  steam-hammer,  steam  pile-driver,  im- 
proved forms  of  ordnance,  etc.  are  among  his  inventions. 
He  also  acquired  fame  as  a  practical  astronomer,  giving 
special  attention  to  selenography,  in  which  he  employs 
telescopes  and  other  instruments  of  his  own  construction. 

Na'so,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Messina,  S.  of  Cape 
Orlando,  and  very  near  the  Mediterranean.  The  river 
from  which  this  town  is  named  flows  into  the  Tyrrhene 
Sea  near  Cape  Orlando,  at  a  point  called  San  Gregorio, 
and  here  vessels  often  seek  shelter  dining  tempests.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  coasters  trading  in  nuts  and  cocoons, 
and  a  fine  harbor  might  be  constructed  here  at  small  ex- 
pense and  to  the  great  advantage  of  navigation  in  the.se 
waters.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  contains  some  churches 
interesting  for  their  architecture.  In  1823  it  was  severely 
injured  by  an  earthquake.  The  Maria  Santissima,  a  very 
old  sanctuary,  stands  on  the  raised  promontory  of  Cape 
Orlando.  Pop.  8172. 

Na'son  (ELIAS),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  Apr. 
21,  1811  ;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1835;  gave 
much  attention  to  the  languages,  music,  and  botany  ;  was 
for  a  time  teacher  and  editor  in  Georgia,  and  in  1840-49 
an  instructor  in  Newburyport,  Mass.;  has  held  Congre- 
gational pastorates  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire; 
author  of  Lives  of  Sir  C.  H.  Frankland  (1S6S),  Susanna 
Rowson  (1870),  Nathaniel  Howe  (1851),  Charles  Sumner 
(1874),  and  Henry  Wilson;  also  of  a  Gazetteer  of  Massa- 
chusetts (1874)  and  other  works. 

Nas'sau,  formerly  an  independent  duchy  of  Germany, 
but  since  1866  forming  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  comprises  an  area  of  1800  square  miles, 
with  41)8.31 1  inhabitants.  The  country,  extending  along 
the  Rhino,  the  Main,  and  the  Lahn,  and  traversed  S.  by 
the  Taunus  and  N.  by  the  Westerwald,  is  beautiful  and 
rich.  The  mountains  are  covered  with  extensive  forests 
abounding  in  game,  and  contain  iron,  lead,  copper,  coal, 
marble,  and  building-stone.  The  valleys  produce  wheat, 
tobacco,  flax,  and  fruit  of  superior  quality,  and  the  choicest 
Rhenish  wines,  such  as  Johannisberger,  Hochheimer,  Rii- 
desheimer,  and  Marcobrunner.  As  celebrated  as  its  wines 
are  its  mineral  springs ;  the  watering-places  which  are 
built  around  them,  such  as  Wiesbaden.  Ems,  and  Selters, 
are  visited  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  But  this 
land  was  ruled  by  one  of  the  most  narrow-minded  and 
stupid  of  families;  and  its  history  from  1793  to  1866  is  a  fine 
bit  of  humor  now  that  its  blunders  and  calamities  are  past. 

Vassal!,  town  of  New  Providence,  and  capital  of  the 
BAHAMA  ISLANDS  (which  see).  It  has  a  good  harbor,  is 
fortified  and  well  built,  and  celebrated  for  its  salubrious 
climate.  Pop.  about  9000. 

Nassau,  county  of  N.  E.  Florida.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  N.  and  W. 
by  Georgia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  navigable 
St.  Mary's  River.  It  is  heavily  timbered,  and  has  a  soil 
of  varied  character,  adapted  to  the  culture  of  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  South.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Florida 
R.  R.  Cap.  Fernandina.  Pop.  4247. 

Nassau,  post-v.  of  Rensselaer  CO.,  N.  Y.,  in  a  township 
of  the  same  name.  The  township  is  diversified  with  hills 
and  lakes,  is  traversed  by  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R., 
contains  several  villages,  and  has  considerable  manufac- 
turing interests.  Pop.  of  v.  34S;  of  tp.  2705. 

Nasser-ed-din,  shah  of  Persia,  b.  in  1829,  son  of  the 
late  monarch,  Mehemet  (or  Muhammad)  Shah,  by  Queen 
Velliat  of  the  Kadiar  tribe,  and  grandson  of  Abbas  Mirza  ; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  Sept.  10,  1848;  suppressed  several 
revolts  of  the  nomadic  tribes;  maintained  neutrality  dur- 
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ing  the  Crimean  war,  at  the  close  of  which  he  signed  a 
toot}  with  Kus-ia  :  »a_-ed  a  nominal  mi  again  • 
hunt  in  l>-'i'>.  whirl,  was  terminated  l,y  tin-  Treaty  "I  1'ni'i- 
Is.iT  :  gave  his  support  I"  tin1  pa—aiie  nf  the  Anglo-  linliiili 
.  ,|.h  iliniiiL'li  Ui  dominions  l-iiii  :  \  isited  the  ]irim-i 
inil  eouiilrie-  nt'  Kiirnpe  IS?:;,  ami  wrote  an  amusing  diary, 

which  bal  been  translated  by  .1.  \V.  Uedl H.      The  shah's 

,1,  in.  I,,  introduce  reforms  and  material  imprm  cmcni- 
intii  his  kingdom  actuated  ihis  \  isit,  and  was  exemplified 

In    tin-   Kcutcr  concc-sion   I  is;.",  I.  snl |iiciitly  annulled, 

ami  hv  thi'  fuel  that  In-  bus  learned  French  an<l  Turkish 
in  order  to  familiari/c  himself  with  tin-  hist.,ry  and  con- 
dition of  Knropcau  countries. 

Nas'sick,  or  Nashik,  town  of  British  rndiu.  prcsi- 
,1,.,,,  p.  on  ttii'  <ioda\cry.  near  il-  source-,  i- 

ouc  of  the  principal   Beats  of   ISrahniunism.  and  < tains 

numerous   temple-,    generally    built    of    black    basalt,   and 

M|  and  theological  institution-.      It 

al-o  to  have  heen  a  prominent   IJooddlii-t  place,  as   it   <-"ii- 
tl   \i'ry  striking  Booddhist  monuments.     Pop. 

llboilt   -.'. 

Nast  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Landau,  Bavarian  Palatinate.  Sept. 
•27,  IS  III:  cam.-  with  his  father  to  the  I'.  S.  in  I  Ml',:  re- 
I  only  six  months'  at  (-instruction  under  Theodor 
Kanfiniinn:  began  when  fifteen  years  old  to  furnish  illus- 
trations for  papers:  was  in  Kurope  1860-81,  ami  during 
the  war  began  liis  long  series  of  powerful  and  effect  i\e 
political  caricatures,  molt  of  whieb  nave  appeared  in  Hur- 
l>'  r*i  It  • '  /•/'/. 

IS'iiNtiir'tium  [Lat.,  "nose-twist,"  from  its  pungent 
quality],  a  genus  of  cruciferous  herbs,  mo-t!y  aquatic,  con- 
taining many  s| ics.  among  which  are  water-cress  and 

horseradish.  (See  l'in:ss  and  lloi:s>:[i\  nisu.  )  Popularly, 
the  name-  n:i-tiirtium  and  nasturtion  (often  abridged  to 
'.-tuition)  are  given  to  Tr<>i>!><>liiiu  i.m/V*,  a  fine,  showy 
climbing  herb,  a  native  of  Peru,  often  seen  in  gardens. 
Its  orange  flowers  uro  used  in  salads,  and  its  pungent  buds 
and  fruit  are  piekled  and  incorrectly  called  capers. 

Nasua  (Storr),  a  genus  of  the  Ursidaj  or  bear  family. 
Tin  coatis  or  eoatimondis  are  closely  allied  to  the  raccoons 
of  the  I  .  S..  which  they  much  resemble  in  appearance  and 
Imliits.  They  have,  however,  longer  and  more  mobile 
muzzles,  and  are  restricted  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Amer- 
ie;i.  EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 

Natal%  an  English  colony  on  the  south-eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  lat.  28° 
to  .'iO°  S.,  and  bounded  S.  by  Kaffraria,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  Umzimculu ;  N.  by  the  Tugela  River,  which 
divides  it  from  /.nluland  :  and  W.  by  the  Quattilamba  (or 
Drachenberg)  Mountains,  which  form  the  boundary  be- 
tween it  and  the  Orange  Kiver  Free  State.  Area,  25,000 
square  miles.  Pop.  Ittfl.OOO,  of  whom  10,000  are  English, 
Dutch,  and  Gorman  settlers,  and  120,000  aborigines,  be- 
longing to  the  Zulu  tribe,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  docile 
of  the  Kaffir  races.  The  surface  rises  from  the  low  coast- 
land,  where  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar  are  grown,  through  ter- 
whcro  the  common  European  cereals  and  fruits  are 
cultivated,  into  an  elevated  tame-land  at  the  foot  of  the 
Quattilamba,  where  excellent  pastures  are  found.  Sugar 
is  the  chief  product.  Elephants,  hippopotami,  lions,  leop- 
ards, crocodiles,  and  poisonous  serpents  are  frequent  in 
the  jungles  of  the  low  coast-land.  Cap.  Pietermaritz- 
burg. 


Natal,  or  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  town  of  Brazil, 

l >iliil  of  the  |iro\  inee  i.f  Km  1 1  rande  do  Noite.  on  the 
!'•''•  uL'i.  It  IIJIH  a  good  harbor,  who-e  entrance,  however, 
in  impeded  l>\  ;i  indliar,  and  has  III.IHMI  inhabitant  <. 

Nalato'rrw   [  I, at.  ••  swimmers"],  an   artificial   combi- 
nation of  birds,  agreeing  only— and  but  partially  c\  en  in 
this  respect — in  beinir  adapted  for  swimming.      It  \\ 
merly  regarded    a-    an    order   .»r    -uli  ela--,  lmt  i-  ii"  . 
carded  by  the  best  authorities.    The,  group  is  charaotcri/.ed 
by  ha\  ing  the  upper  part  of  the  "trot"  Hibiii  and  tibubi) 

ed  within  the  "kin  of  the  trunk,  and  by  Inning  the 
tcet  gene  rally  webbed  (the  toes  eonncrted  t<-Lret  her  l-y  mem 
brttne  a-  tar  a-  ihu  claws).     In  addition  to  the  al>o\e  cha- 

racters,  tlie  leg-  are  placed iparathely  far  back  »n I'd.  and 

are   usually  short;    the   bind    toe  is  orea.-iomilly  alto 
wanting:   the  plumage  is  thick  and  well  supplied  with  oil 
from    till!    gland    on    the    rump.      The    .Natatoies    of    Illiger 
(A.  n.   ISM  I,   thus   characterized,  correspond   to   the   ••  pal- 
mated    birds  "  or  ••  swimmers,"  the   third   division    of  \\il- 

loughby'-  •  1678    uater  birds,  to  the  &BMTM  ot  I. in: 
and  to  the  Palmipedes  of  Latham  and  Cuvier.     The  term 

-\atatore-  is  sometimes  rendered  into  Kni:li-h  literally  as 
"the  swimmers:"  nlheruise  the  group  is  know  n  as  "  the 
water  l.ir.l-."  Kilt,  admirably  titled  as  the  Natatores  are 

for  an  aquatic  life,  there  are  some  meml,,,-   ,,i  the  group 

which  |i;ne  ,-o  far  diverged    from  the    l\|iieal  1 

dom  to  approach  the  water,  and  many  sea  -fowl  do  little 
more  than  obtain  their  prey  from  that  element  by  darting 
down  on  it  from  the  air.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
typical  forms  live  almost  altogether  on  the  water,  Homo 
flying  badly,  or  altogether  unable  to  fly,  by  reason  of  the 
shortness  or  rudimentary  condition  of  their  wings,  and  only 
visiting  tiie  land  for  temporary  rest  or  breeding.  We  thus 
find  in  it  illustrations  of  extremes  of  habit  and  of  struc- 
ture— penguins,  with  wings  reduced  to  almost  fin-like 
appendages,  associated  with  the  longest-winged,  the  most 
powerful,  the  most  enduring,  the  most  graceful,  and  the 
swiftest  of  flyers,  such  as  we  find  amongst  the  frigate- 
birds,  the  albatrosses,  and  the  terns.  So  also  some  - 1 
are  carnivorous,  disdaining  neither  fish,  insect,  nor  car- 
rion, whilst  others  are  almost  exclusively  herbivorous;  and 
whilst  sonic  carry  food  to  their  helpless  young  (Attrifet), 
the  young  of  others  (/V«coce«)  are  enabled  to  seek  their 
own  food  almost  as  soon  as  hatched.  So  important  has 
this  last  distinction  seemed  that  some  former  authorities 
raised  the  question  whether,  after  all,  the  group  as  a  whole 
was  as  natural  as  it  seemed,  and  whether  it  did  not  really 
contain  the  elements  of  two  sub-classes. 

The  Natatores,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  habits, 
are  found  abundantly  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  many  species  have  very  extended  ranges  :  thus  the 
common  skua  (Le»trit  catarrncles,  Linn.)  of  Iceland  and 
Arctic  Europe  has  been  met  with  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
and  on  the  Falkland  Islands.  (MacGiltirray.)  Numerous 
as  the  water-fowl  arc  in  individuals,  there  are,  according 
to  G.  R.  Gray,  only  about  600  species,  and  they  constitute 
less  than  one-eighteenth  of  known  birds. 

The  Natatores  have  been  variously  subdivided  into  so- 
called  orders  and  families.  We  give  below  a  table  of  tho 
orders  of  this  sub-class,  taken  from  the  fyatematic  Review 
of  the  Clan  of  Jiirdi,  by  Prof.  Lilljcborg  of  Upsala,  as 
translated  in  the  Smithtvnian  Report  for  1865,  and  we 
have  added  in  brackets  the  names  of  the  "families"  of 
Cuvier  that  correspond  to  these  "orders:" 


without  lamella;. 


TABLE  or  ORDERS  OP  THE  SITB-CI.ASS  KATATOBES  (Illiger). 
free  or  absent. 

/short;  legs  posterior PTGOPODES  [  =  Fam.  Brachyptera,  CUT.] 

Wings 


Bill 


Section  I.  SiMri.iciROSTRES. 

Hind  toe  - 


long;  extending  beyond) 

base  of  tail ;  legs  at  cen-  J-.LONGIPESNKS  [  <=  Fam.  Lonyipenna,  CUT.] 

trc  of  equilibrium.  j 

\connected    by   membrane") 
with  Inner  toe,  and  nearly  V STEOANOPODES  [  =  Fam.  Totipalmaii,  CUT.] 
on  a  level  with  others.        ) 
lamellate. 

Section  II.  LAMKLUROSTRES LAMELLIROSTRES  [  =  Fam.  Lamelliroslru,  CUT.] 


Lilljcborg  subdivides   the   above  four  "orders"  into  ten 
'•  families."     Later  authorities  admit  fourteen,  viz. : 

PvooprmES : 
1-ain.  1.  Aptenodytidi»(  =  SpheniscidreX.Pcni;uint. 

2.  Alcidii- Auks. 

8.  Colymbida? Ixions. 

4.  Podicipidii- Grebes. 

LONOIPKSSKS: 

5.  Procellaridie Petrels  and  albatross. 

6.  Laridte Gulls  and  terns. 


STEOAHOPODES: 

7.  Sulidse Gannets. 

8.  Pelicanidte Pelicans. 

9.  Pelicanida; Pelicans. 

10.  Phalacracoracidffi Cormorants. 

11.  I'lotidis Darters. 

12.  Tachypetidffi Krigate-birds. 

13.  Pluethontidx Tropic-birds. 

LAHELUBOSTRKS: 

14.  Anatidse Swans,   geese,  ducks, 

mergansers. 
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Prof.  Huxley  has  proposed  a  classification  of  birds 
founded  upon  certain  osteological  characters.  In  his  sys- 
tem the  Natatores  arc  broken  up  into  four  groups  ranged 
under  ten  primary  divisions.  The  Cecomorphse  (including 
the  Alcidse,  Colymbidaj,  Podicipidse,  Procellariidae,  and 
Laridao);  and  (2)  Sphcniscomorphic  (including  Aptenody- 
tidjw)  are  grouped,  with  others,  under  the  name  Schizog- 
nathse;  and  (3)  the  Chenomorphas  (=  Anatida))  and  (4) 
Dysporomorpha?  (— Steganopodes)  are  combined  with  many 
others,  as  Desmognathee  ;  the  Amphimorphse  (=  Pha>ni- 
copterida>)  are  interposed  between  the  Chenomorphie  aud 
Pelagomorphae  (herons,  etc.).  EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 

Natch'ez  [properly  Natches],  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the 
IIuaxteco-Maya  family,  found  by  Spanish  explorers  in  1561), 
and  by  La  Salle  in  1683,  occupying  a  tract  E.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi embracing  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  first  settled  by  Iberville.  Their  customs, 
language,  and  religion  differed  radically  from  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Choctaws,  but  were  akin  to  those  of  the  Tensas, 
Natchitoches,  Washitas,  and  Caddoes.  They  worshipped 
the  sun,  giving  the  name  of  "  great  sun  "  to  their  principal 
chief,  whose  office  was  hereditary  in  the  female  line,  con- 
structed mounds,  and  had  a  large  temple  where  a  saered 
fire  was  always  maintained.  The  Natchez  possessed  a  civ- 
ilization seemingly  far  in  advance  of  the  neighboring  tribes, 
which  they  derived,  like  the  Peruvians,  from  mythical  pro- 
genitors. They  were  noted  for  licentious  customs,  but  were 
brave  and  generally  friendly  to  the  French,  although  Bien- 
ville  came  into  momentary  collision  with  them  in  1710,  and 
again  in  1722.  The  tyranny  of  Chopart,  governor  of  Fort 
Natchez,  occasioned  a  massacre  of  the  French  Nov.  28, 
1729,  from  which  few  escaped.  This  treachery  was  aveng- 
ed by  the  French,  who,  during  the  two  following  years, 
availing  themselves  of  an  alliance  with  the  Choctaws, 
killed  n  large  part  of  the  warriors  of  the  tribe,  sold  above 
400  prisoners,  including  the  "great  sun  "  and  his  family, 
into  slavery  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  drove  the  remnant  to 
the  borders  of  Texas.  Since  that  period  they  have  resided 
with  the  Chiekasaws  and  Muskogees,  and  still  number  Mill) 
souls,  retaining  their  language  and  governed  by  a  "great 
sun."  The  famous  account  of  the  Natchez  given  by  Cha- 
teaubriand is  grossly  incorrect.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Pfatch'ez,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Adams  co..  Miss.,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  lat.  31°  34'  N.,  Ion.  91° 
25'  W.,  contains  excellent  schools,  several  fine  churches. 
a  Catholic  cathedral,  a  Jewish  synagogue,  a  Masonic  tem- 
ple, an  Odd  Fellows'  hall  and  several  lodges  of  each  order, 
1  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  3  orphan  asylums,  2  banks, 

1  steam  saw  and  planing  mill,  a  cotton-seed  oil-factory,  2 
ste;un-ginneries    and   grist-mills,   an   efficient    steam   and 
hand  fire  department,  and  stores  and  mechanical  shops. 
Principal  business,  handling  cotton.     Pop.  9057. 

PAUL  A.  BOTTS,  ED.  "  DEMOCRAT  AND  COURIER." 
Natchitoch'es,  a  tribe  of  Indians  kindred  to  the  Cad- 
does,  the  Washitas,  and  Capichis,  and  probably  belonging, 
like  tin;  Natchez,  to  the  IIuaxteco-Maya  family.  They 
formerly  lived  on  Red  River,  La.,  having  a  fortified  town 
on  an  island,  but  being  dislodged  by  the  fugitive  Natchez 
in  1731,  they  united  with  the  Caddoes,  among  whom  a  small 
remnant  still  exists.  They  worshipped  the  sun,  maintained 
sacred  fire  in  their  principal  temple,  manufactured  salt,  and 
were  friendly  to  the  French,  with  whom  they  had  com- 
mercial relations. 

Natchitoches,  parish  of  N.  W.  Central  Louisiana, 
traversed  by  Red  River,  and  bounded  E.  by  Bayou  Saline 
and  Le  Rigolet  do  Bon  Dieu.  Area,  1250  square  miles.  It 
is  level  and  fertile.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  cotton  are  ex- 
tensively produced.  Cap.  Natchitoches.  Pop.  18,265. 

Natchitoches,  city,  cap,  of  Natchitoches  parish,  La., 
about  450  miles  N.  W.  of  New  Orleans,  has  a  high  school 
and  a  good  system  of  public  education,  4  churches,  2  wagon, 
cart,  and  plough  manufactories,  2  tinware  establishments, 

2  convents,   2  newspapers,   the   U.  S.  land-office  for  the 
northern  district  of  Louisiana,  a  fine  cathedral,  and  other 
public  buildings.     The  surrounding  country  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  large  quantities  of  cotton, 
corn,  molasses,  rice,  and  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  are 
sold  here  each  winter.     The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  city  trustees,  elected  every  two  years.      It  has  a  large 
trade  with  Texas,  distant  about  25  miles.     P.  1401. 

J.  II.  COSGROVE,  ED.  "PEOPLE'S  VINDICATOR." 
Natic'idoe  [from  the  proper  name,  JVotica],  a  family  of 
the  class  of  gasteropods  and  order  of  Pectinibranchiates, 
distinguished  at  first  sight  by  the  large  foot  in  which  the 
shell  is  more  or  less  immersed,  at  least  in  crawling.  The 
visceral  sac  is  curled  in  a  more  or  less  depressed  helix  ;  the 
mantle  is  small ;  the  head  more  or  less  produced  in  an 
elongated  and  retractile  muzzle ;  the  tentacles  are  united 
by  a  transverse  membrane ;  the  eyes  situated  on  peduncles 


immersed  at  the  outer  base  of  the  tentacles  ;  the  radula  or 
lingual  ribbon  has  the  teeth  in  seven  longitudinal  rows ; 
the  median  is  wide,  has  a  distinct  basal  lamina,  and  la 
armed  with  three  primary  denticles;  the  inner  lateral  is 
oblique,  more  or  less  transverse,  produced  toward  the  me- 
dian tooth,  and  armed  with  one  strong  denticle  and  more 
or  less  numerous  smaller  ones  on  each  side;  the  external 
lateral  are  claw-like,  the  inner  bifid  at  the  extremity,  the 
outer  simple;  the  foot  is  very  large,  but  variable  in  size, 
greatly  developed  in  front,  and  there  provided  with  a  fold 
or  veil  which  is  reflected  upon  the  head,  and  conceals  in 
part  the  tentacles  as  well  as  the  eyes.  The  shell  is  oval, 
and  more  or  less  obliquely  depressed,  and  has  an  ovate 
aperture,  which  is  entire  in  front  and  pointed  behind.  The 
operculum  is  sub-spiral,  but  varies  in  texture  and  develop- 
ment, it  being  in  some  horny  and  in  others  calcareous ;  in 
those  in  which  the  animal  is  only  partially  retractile  it  is 
quite  minute.  The  family  is  an  extensive  one,  embracing 
numerous  species  diffused  throughout  all  seas.  The  follow- 
ing genera  are  now  generally  recognized  :  Natica,  tfttrinatin, 
Neuerita,  Poliniccs,  Mummilla,  Cernina,  Amanra,  Amnn- 
ropsis,  Naticina,  and  Miytirctui,  Most  of  these  are  repre- 
sented by  species  on  the  American  coast.  The  animals  are 
carnivorous,  and  indeed  quite  voracious,  feeding  upon  dead 
fish  as  well  as  upon  other  mollusks,  especially  the  small 
bivalve  forms.  With  the  teeth  of  the  lingual  ribbon  they 
are  enabled  to  perforate  shells,  and  in  great  part  make  the 
small  round  holes  often  seen  in  those  picked  up  on  the 
beach  ;  they  burrow  in  the  sand,  and  almost  conceal  them- 
selves therein.  Some,  at  least,  make  a  very  singular  nest; 
it  is  composed  of  sand,  has  the  form  of  the  old-fashioned 
lamp-shade  or  a  broad  bowl,  and  is  quite  thin;  this  is 
filled  with  small  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  an  egg  with  its 
embryo  shell.  The  nest  of  one  species  thus  characterized 
was  regarded  by  some  old  naturalists  as  a  peculiar  coral 
animal,  and  named  Flnetra  arenosa,  etc.  THEO.  GILL. 

Na'tick,  post-v.  of  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston 
and  Albany  II.  R.,  12  miles  from  Boston,  has  good  graded 
schools,  8  churches,  1  public  library  of  10,000  vols.,  2  banks, 
water  and  gas  works,  1  weekly  newspaper,  manufactories 
of  hats,  boxes,  and  carriages.  Business,  shoe  manufac- 
turing. Pop,  6404.  HKMANWAY  &  MAYITEW, 

EDS.  AND  PROPS.  "NATICK  BULLETIN." 

Vitirk,  post-v.  of  Warwick  tp.,  Kent  co.,  R.  I.,  on 
Pawtuxet  River  and  on  the  Hartford  Providence  and 
Fishkill  R.  R.,  9  miles  S.  W.  of  Providence.  It  has  im- 
portant manufactures. 

Na'tion  [Lat.  natin,  from  natns,  "  born  "],  a  term  used 
in  two  sense?,  though  invariably  applied  to  a  people  or  a 
maximum  body  of  men.  In  one  sense,  the  political,  it  is 
used  to  designate  an  autonomy — that  is  to  say,  the  citizens 
of  a  state  or  states  united  under  one  head,  subject  to  one 
government,  bound  to  obey  the  same  laws.  In  the  second, 
or  ethnological  sense,  it  means  a  people  of  one  blood,  one 
language,  and  having  the  same  manners  and  customs.  In 
some  cases  the  word  comprises  these  two  meanings;  thus, 
Italy  is  a  nation  both  politically  and  ethnologically.  But 
it  more  often  happens  that  various  races,  though  united 
under  one  government,  and  thus  formed  into  one  political 
nation,  are,  in  truth,  of  different,  nationalities.  Of  this 
Russia,  Austria,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  Great  Britain,  are 
examples.  Ambitious  rulers  and  statesmen,  desirous  of 
aggrandizing  their  government,  have  at  all  times  striven  to 
form  the  political  nation,  without  respect  for  differences 
of  race  or  language  ;  while  patriots,  as  distinct  from  states- 
men, have  sought  to  preserve  as  a  nation  those  of  one  blood 
and  speech,  and  thus  to  combine  political  and  ethnologi- 
cal ties.  Poles,  Georgians,  and  Hungarians  have  rebelled 
against  their  Russian  and  Austrian  conquerors  not  merely 
to  resist  oppression,  but  from  a  passionate  desire  to  keep 
their  nationality  intact. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  case  of  ancient  Rome,  and 
in  that  of  modern  America  and  Great  Britain,  conquered 
races  and  emigrants  have  with  few  exceptions  adapted 
themselves  to  the  new  nationality,  and  felt  a  certain  pride 
in  becoming  a  part  of  it.  The  title  of  "  Roman  citizen  " 
was  esteemed  by  aliens  and  by  vanquished  races.  Irish 
and  German  emigrants  after  a  time  call  themselves  Amer- 
icans, and  in  fact  do  become  so.  The  outgoers  from  old 
Rome,  as  those  of  to-day  from  America  and  England,  held 
fast  to  their  own  nationality:  thus,  Canadian  and  Austra- 
lian colonists  and  their  descendants  call  themselves  Eng- 
lish, though  they  may  never  have  seen  the  mother-country. 
The  strongest  modern  illustrations  of  transition  from  the 
ethnological"  to  the  political  view  of  a  nation  may  be  seen 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  both  of  which  countries 
peoples  of  a  different  stock,  as  the  Scotch  and  the  Als-a- 
tians,  pride  or  have  prided  themselves  on  their  nation  as  a 
government.  The  ethnological  view  being  essentially  sen- 
timental, and  the  political  practical,  it  follows  that  the 
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latter  is  mint  in  accordance  wi"1  '"''  spirit  of  tin-  a'_'c  iin.l 
with  great  ideas,  which  can  be  fully  developed  only  by 
great  nation*.  *»*•*  tvacmr. 

National  Hanks.     Sec  RANKS,  by  .1  VMKS.  S.  OIBBOSS. 

\atioiial  Dcht.     Pec  DKHT,  \.vrmv\i.. 

National  Guard  [Fr.. •/'"••'••  n«'i"ii"l'  !.  a  kind  of  mili- 
tia in  France,  mi'sllv  recruited  from  the  bonrgeolfl  class, 
and  rc|irc-cntinic  the  burgher  intcrr-K.  In  some  of  the 

,  I-, nn-  tin-  national  guards  had  long  been  known, 

|,n,  ,.  ,  I  organi/cd  in  Paris  in  17«>  by  the  revo- 

lutionary '  '.imniitter  of  Safety.  There  were 48,000  in  Paris, 
300,000  in  Franoe,  and  the  whole  were  under  I, a  Kayctie 
and  outied  tin1  irirolor  flag.  In  IT'J.'i  they  were  defeated 
and  broken  up  by  N"a|i"lc>.n,  were  reorganized  by  him  in 
I  v.  I  I.  ilissoh  cd  by  Charles  X.  in  1*L'7,  again  reorgani/.ed 
in  I  -.iin  in  IS.'il.  They  fell  awiiy  from  l.onis 

Philippe  in  I  "I1*,  were  remodelled  in  I1-.'!',  served  against 
the  Orermans  in  tbo  war  of  1870-71,  and  in  the  latter  year 
;  ni'  them  took  a  share  in  tbo  Communist  struggle. 
In  8oin c  other  European  i-onn tries  and  in  some  of  the  I  .  S. 
there  are  militia  organi/.aiions  railed  national  guards. 

National  Military  Homes.     Sec  Sm.nir.us'  HOMES. 

National  Parks,  portions  of  the  public  land?  reserved 
frmii  sale  and  settlement  on  account  of  their  interesting 
natural  features,  in  order  that  they  may  be  maintained  as 
places  of  public  resort  for  ever.  Only  two  national  parks 
BAve  !•<•<  r  U-cn  maile  in  this  country  by  authority  of  the 
general  gn\  eminent — viz.  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  The  former  was  granted  to 
the  State  of  California  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of  Kcpre- 
sentat  i\  es  nt'  the  I  .  S.  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
and  became  a  law  .Tune  .'to,  ISb'l.  and  tin-  traei  was  I)M> 
•'  rlrt't  "  or  gorge  in  the  (iranite  Peak  of  the  Sierra  \c\  ada 

Mountains,  in  the  county  of  Mariposa,  at  the  head-waters 
of  the  Merced  Hiver,  and  known  as  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
with  an  estimated  length  of  15  miles,  and  a  width  of  1 
mile  tVom  the  main  edge  nt'  the  precipice  on  both  sides. 
The  tract  was  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  for 
their  use,  resort,  and  recreation,  and  declared  inalienable 
for  all  time.  At  the  same  time,  the  Mariposa  Big  Tree 
Grove,  comprising  an  area  not  to  exceed  four  sections,  was 
set  a.part  under  like  legislation.  These  tracts  have  been 
surveyed  and  mapped  with  great  care  by  State  authority. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  located  in  the  extreme 
N.  W.  corner  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming.  It  is  65  miles 
in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  55  in  breadth  from  E.  to  W., 
comprising  an  area  of  3575  square  miles.  This  tract  was 
Withdrawn  from  settlement,  occupancy,  or  sale  under  the 
laws  of  the  U.  S.  by  an  act  of  the  42d  Congress,  and  dedi- 
cated and  set  apart  as  a  public  park  or  pleasure-ground 
for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people.  This  act  be- 
came a  law  by  the  approval  of  the  President  Mar.  1,  1872. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  law  was  the  protection  of  the 
wonderful  curiosities  from  injury  or  spoliation,  and  their 
retention  in  their  natural  condition.  It  is  probable  that 
no  other  area  of  equal  dimensions  on  the  globe  contains  so 
many  objects  of  wonder,  as  hot  springs,  geysers,  water- 
falls, cafions,  etc.  The  natural  scenery  is  unique,  and  will 
remain  so  for  all  time.  There  are  more  hot  springs  and 
geysers  in  this  area  than  in  all  the  remainder  of  the  world 
besides.  F.  V.  HAYDEN. 

Natolia.    See  ANATOMA. 

\iitiniin,  tp.  of  Sacramento  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  523. 

Na'trolite  [from  natron,  "soda,"  and  Gr.  \i0ot, 
"stone"],  a  mineral  belonging  to  the  zeolitic  section  of 
hydrous  silicates,  and  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
soda,  with  9.5  per  cent,  of  water.  It  occurs  generally  in 
slender  crystals  assignable  to  the  trimotrio  system,  also 
frequently  in  radiated  fibrous  masses.  It  is  met  with  most 
commonly  in  volcanic  rocks,  but  occasionally  also  in  gran- 
ite and  gneiss.  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  Copper  Falls,  L.  S., 
and  localities  in  Nova  Scotia  have  yielded  fine  speci- 
mens. EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 

Natron.    See  SODA. 

Natro'na,  post-v.  of  Harrison  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Allegheny  River,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  K.  R., 
nnd  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  (W.  division),  has  manufac- 
tures of  soda  and  other  chemicals. 

.Nat'terjack,  the  Epidnlea  calamita,  a  toad-like  ba- 
tr.ichian  of  Europe,  abundant  in  parts  of  England  and 
Ireland.  It  resembles  the  common  toad  in  appearance, 
but  does  not  hop.  Its  progression  is  by  running.  It  fre- 
quents dry  places  near  the  sea.  It  is  seven  inches  long, 
and  has  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

Natu'na  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the 
China  Sea,  between  Borneo  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 
Area,  600  square  miles.  Pop.  1300.  They  are  high  and 
mountainous,  and  produce  rice,  inaize,  sago,  and  cocoa- 


nuts.  Fishing  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

>  at'ural.  In  music,  the  regular  notes  of  the  scale  when 
iinatleeteil  by  sharps  or  flats  (as  in  the  key  of  C  major)  are 

.-aid  in  be  nnturnl,ur  in  their  original  and  ordinary  condi- 
tion. And  when  any  note  has  been  nioditicd  !>y  the  use  of 
a  J  or  b  (whether  placed  at  the  elef  or  occurring  as  an  ac- 
cidental), euch  alteraiii.il  may  be  revoked  by  prefixing  to 
ih-  unto  the  sign  9.  This  sign  it  called  a  "natural,"  be- 
eau-c  ii  re-tores  to  the  altered  note  its  original  character. 

Tile  natural  is  a  modifying  siv.ll  "'  later  date  than  the 
sharp  or  fiat.  In  many  compositions  of  the  old  Knglisli 
school  the  sharp  is  used  to  contradict  a  previous  Hat,  and 
a  flat  to  contradict  a  sharp,  though  this  involved  a  tech- 
nical error  which  was  unavoidable  at  the  time,  but  is  now 
obviated  by  the  use  of  a  distinct  sign  to  indicate  the  nat- 
ural. The  natural  is  also  of  service  in  ca-cs  where  a 

change  of  key  takes  place,  as  at  the  opening  of  a  ee id 

or  third  movement,  wncrc  such  sharps  or  tlats  in  tin 
nature  as  are  no  longer  needed  are  re\i,k*d  by  the  - 
tutinn  of  as  many  naturals.     Double  >h:ir|'--  or  dmililc  Hats 
are  restored  to  simple  sharps  or  tlats  by  the  ML:M-  ^,  .,r  JJj. 
In  figured  bass  the  sign  S  iritli^iit  a  figure  always  means  a 
natural  third. — Natural  ui.»/ii/'<r/»ii  is  that  which  is  confined 
to  digressions  into  such  keys  as  are  nearly  related  to  the 
tonic,  and  is  marked  by  an  easy,  fluent,  and  intelligible 
course  of  thought,  with  an  avoidance  of  abrupt  and  for- 
eign harmonies.  WIM.IVM  SIM  N  TON. 

Natural  Bridge.  (1)  In  Walker  co.,  Ala.,  is  an  arch  in 
the  sub-Carboniferous  conglomerate  stone,  here  so  strati- 
fied as  to  resemble  artificial  masonry.  It  has  a  span  of 
120  feet  and  is  70  feet  high.  There  is  a  smaller  arch  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  in  a  beautiful  region.  (2)  In 
Trinity  co.,  Cal.,  a  small  creek  runs  for  3000  feet  through 
an  arch  of  80  feet  span  and  20  feet  in  height.  The  bed  of 
the  stream  is  170  feet  below  the  top  of  the  bridge.  (3,  4) 
In  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.,  the  Lost  River  flows  under  two  arches 
of  sandstone  30  feet  apart.  The  stream  is  80  feet  wide,  and 
the  bridges  each  measure  about  12  feet  from  side  to  side. 
(5,  6)  The  Coyote  Creek  in  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal.,  10  miles  N. 
from  Sonora,  flows  under  two  natural  bridges.  The  larger 
one  is  285  feet  from  side  to  side,  but  of  small  span.  The 
top  of  the  arch  is  30  feet  above  the  cavity,  and  66  feet 
above  the  water.  The  other  bridge  is  of  about  the  same 
dimensions,  and  is  half  a  mile  lower  down  the  stream.  (7) 
A  bridge  in  Christian  co.,  Ky.,  has  a  span  of  70  feet  and 
is  138  feet  high.  (8)  In  Adams,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  the 
Hudson  Brook  flows  for  30  rods  under  an  arch  of  white 
marble.  The  cavity  is  from  30  to  60  feet  deep  and  15  feet 
wide.  (9)  At  the  village  of  Natural  Bridge,  in  Jefferson 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  the  Indian  River  flows  through  passages  under 
the  surface-rock  of  coarse  white  sandstone.  (10)  The  most 
famous  of  all  in  the  U.  S.  is  that  in  Rockbridge  co.,  Va., 
14  miles  from  Lexington.  Cedar  Creek  here  reaches  the 
lower  end  of  a  canon  of  siliceous  limestone,  200  feet  deep. 
The  arch  is  60  feet  in  spring.  Its  crown  is  40  feet  thick. 
It  is  crossed  by  a  public  road  240  feet  above  the  water. 

Natural  Bridge,  post-v.  of  Wilna  tp.,  St.  Lawrence 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Indian  River,  which  here  passes  under 
ground  through  passages  in  the  coarse  white  limestone. 
It  is  on  the  Black  River  and  St.  Lawrence  R.  R.  (wooden 
track),  and  has  an  important  lumber-trade.  Many  rare 
minerals  are  found  here.  Joseph  Bonaparte  onco  resided 
here. 

Natural  Bridge,  post-tp.  of  Rockbridge  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  2792.  Here  is  the  famous  Natural  Bridge,  under 
which  flows  Cedar  Creek.  It  is  about  U  miles  S.  W.  of 
Lexington. 

Nat'ural  Ilis'tory  is  a  term  which  has  been  used  in 
different  senses  at  different  times  and  by  different  persons. 
(1)  Formerly  it  was  extended  to  embrace  the  consideration 
of  all  the  objects,  as  w«ll  as  the  phenomena,  of  nature, 
and  hence,  in  addition  to  mineralogy,  zoology,  and  botany, 
embraced  chemistry,  physics,  and  astronomy ;  and  protests 
were  made  by  physicists  at  the  attempt  to  restrict  the  term 
to  its  present  more  generally  accepted  sense.  (2)  It  is  now, 
I  however,  limited  to  the  history  of  the  natural  objects  known 
under  the  names  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  in  their 
normal  conditions.  (3)  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  still 
further  restrict  it  to  zoology,  for  which  it  is  frequently 
used  in  conversation,  and  occasionally  in  popular  litera- 
ture, as  an  interchangeable  term.  This  last  usage,  however, 
is  not  sanctioned  by  good  authority  or  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  the  word  zoology  being  all  suflicient.  and  the 
common  name  being  necessary  for  that  branch  whose  ob- 
jects of  study  belong  to  the  three  kingdoms  in  question. 
Natural  history,  then,  properly  speaking,  is  the  history  of 
natural  objects — minerals,  plant*,  and  animals — in  their 
various  normal  conditions,  and  has  been  divided  (e.  g.  by 
Cuvier)  into  Oeneral  and  Particular.  General  Natural 
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History,  in  this  acceptation  of  the  term,  embraces  the  con- 
sideration of  all  objects  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and 
in  the  economy  of  nature.  Particular  Natural  History  is 
restricted  to  the  consideration  of  special  forms  in  regard 
to  (1)  the  sensible  properties  of  the  entire  body  and  its 
parts  ;  (2)  "  the  mutual  relations  of  those  parts,  the  motions 
which  they  produce,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo 
whilst  they  remain  united;"  (3)  "the  active  and  passive 
relations  of  this  body  with  every  other  body  in  the  uni- 
verse ;"  and  (4)  "  the  explanation  of  all  these  phenomena." 
The  objects  taken  cognizance  of  by  natural  history  fall 
naturally  into  two  great  groups:  (1)  the  Mineral  Empire 
or  Mineral  Kingdom,  considered  under  the  head  of  MIN- 
ERALOGY ;  and  (2)  the  Organic  Empire,  discussed  under  the 
term  BIOLOGY.  Biology  is  itself  subdivided  into  («)  BOT- 
ANY, which  treats  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  (h)  ZOOLO- 
GY, which  has  for  its  domain  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Nothing 
can  be  predicated  respecting  characters  common  to  all  the 
bodies  which  belong  to  the  several  kingdoms  indicated 
which  does  not  more  properly  pertain  to  the  science  of 
somatology,  which  falls  within  the  sphere  of  the  physicist; 
and  there  is  little  in  common  even  as  to  methods  of  study 
or  terminology.  TIIKODOKE  GILL. 

Natnraliza'tion.  Naturalization  takes  place  when  an 
alien  transfers  his  allegiance  from  the  country  of  his  origin 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  same  to  another  country  and  sov- 
ereign. There  may  be  partial  or  qualified  naturalization, 
which  does  not  make  aliens  completely  equal  in  all  respects 
to  native-born  citizens  or  subjects ;  thus,  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  (Art.  II.  sect.  2,  $  5)  no  naturalized  citizen  can 
become  President  of  the  U.  S.,  and  for  some  time  in  Kug- 
land  no  such  person  could  be  a  memberof  the  privy  council 
or  of  either  house  of  Parliament.  Complete  naturalization 
gives  all  the  rights  and  imposes  all  the  obligations  of  a 
native-born  citizen.  Most  states  give  privileges  of  natu- 
ralization, but  there  is  great  difference  in  regard  to  the 
conditions.  Hence,  a  conflict  of  laws  may  arise  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  individual  on  his  return  to  his  original 
country.  The  English  doctrine  for  a  long  time  was  that 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  was  perpetual  and  indissoluble. 
Hence,  an  Englishman  naturalized  by  the  law  of  the  U.  S. 
was  hold  to  be  still  a  British  subject,  and  many  such  were 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century  taken  on  the  high  seas  out 
of  our  vessels,  on  the  ground  of  owing  military  duty  to  the 
Crown,  and  were  impressed  into  the  English  naval  service. 
If  the  allegiance  were  indissoluble,  jure  gentium,  it  would 
not  follow  that  this  procedure  of  taking  these  persons  out 
of  neutral  vessels  was  authorized;  at  present  this  claim 
must  be  abandoned  as  far  as  the  U.  S.  are  concerned,  owing 
to  t  lie  new  position  in  regard  to  naturalization  which  treaty 
has  imposed  on  Great  Britain,  and  in  regard  to  taking  pur- 
sons  out  of  neutral  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  which  that 
government  took  in  the  case  of  the  Trent. 

Naturalization  involves  all  rights  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, including  generally  that  of  holding  real  estate,  but 
does  not  extinguish  claims  which  were  in  force  at  the  time 
the  person  concerned  altered  his  allegiance.  Thus,  num- 
bers of  young  men  have  left  different  parts  of  Germany  to 
escape  from  the  military  duty  required  for  a  certain  time 
of  all  able-bodied  males.  The  fact  of  passing  through  the 
forms  of  allegiance  according  to  the  laws  of  the  U.  S. 
would  not  protect  such  persons  from  the  operation  of  laws 
to  avoid  which  they  removed  from  their  native  country. 

How  far  the  incomplete  process  of  naturalization  is  to 
have  effect  in  entitling  a  person  to  protection  is  a  matter 
of  doubt,  since  it  depends  on  the  person  himself  whether 
he  will  complete  the  act  according  to  his  expressed  inten- 
tion. The  case  of  Koszta,  who  was  seized  in  a  Turkish 
port  at  the  instigation  of  the  Austrian  consul-general,  next  j 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French  consul-general  in 
consequence  of  the  threat  of  force  made  by  a  captain  of 
one  of  our  public  vessels  then  in  the  port,  and  finally  set 
free  so  as  to  go  to  the  U.  S.,  is  in  point.  This  was  in  185  I. 

In  quite  recent  times  treaties  of  the  U.  S.  with  German 
powers  and  with  Great  Britain  have  so  denned  the  claims 
of  the  original  and  the  adopted  country  as  to  prevent  con- 
flict of  laws  as  far  as  possible.  In  the  treaty  with  the 
North  German  confederation  and  in  that  with  Bavaria 
made  in  1868  five  years  of  uninterrupted  residence  with 
formal  naturalization  constitutes  citizenship  on  both  sides. 
The  declaration  to  become  a  citizen  is  of  no  effect.  Resi- 
dence is  understood,  as  the  Bavarian  treaty  expresses  it, 
in  the  jural  sense,  BO  that  it  is  not  interrupted  by  a  tran- 
sient absence.  A  person  returning  to  his  former  resi- 
dence is  not  protected  by  his  naturalization  from  respon- 
sibility for  crimes  committed  before  his  emigration;  and 
such  a  person  residing  more  than  two  years  in  his  orig- 
inal country  is  held  to  have  renounced  his  naturalization. 
In  the  Bavarian  treaty  it  is  agreed  that  the  treaty  shall 
not  affect  a  provision  of  the  military  law  by  which  Ba- 
varians, emigrating  before  the  end  of  the  prescribed  mili- 


tary service,  cannot  on  their  return  be  admitted  to  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  land  until  they  shall  have  become 
r  thirty-two  years  old.  The  convention  with  Great  Britain 
provides  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  nation,  nat- 
uralized according  to  the  laws  of  the  other,  shall  be  held 
to  be  for  all  purposes  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other;  that 
they  may  again  exchange  their  nationality  on  terms  to  be 
agreed  upon  within  a  certain  time  after  the  date  of  the 
convention;  and  that  on  renewing  their  residence  in  either 
country  they  may  be  readmitted  to  the  character  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  citizen  or  subject,  and  not  be  claimed  by  either 
country  on  account  of  the  previous  naturalization. 

THEO.  I).  WOOLSEY. 

Naturalization,  the  conferment  by  a  state  or  nation 
upon  an  alien  of  rights  and  privileges,  both  civil  and  po- 
litical, which  are  vested  in  native-born  citizens  or  subjects  ; 
the  admission  of  an  alien  by  due  public  authority  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Naturalization  is  effected  in  a  va- 
riety of  modes  in  different  countries — either  by  letters 
Eatcnt  of  the  sovereign,  or  by  special  legislative  act  con- 
irring  citizenship  upon  a  particular  individual,  or  under 
the  provisions  of  general  laws  which  establish  special  regu- 
lations for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  foreigners  upon 
their  own  application.  It  will  only  be  practicable,  here,  to 
consider  the  laws  of  England  and  the  U.  S.  on  this  subject, 
and  the  treaties  made  by  the  U.  S.  with  foreign  nations. 
By  the  common  law  a  foreigner  while  temporarily  resident 
within  the  country  is  bound  to  yield  a  local  or  temporary 
allegiance  to  the  state  and  obey  its  laws,  and  in  return  for 
this  obligation  is  entitled  to  protection  by  its  government, 
and  may  obtain  redress  for  injuries  in  its  tribunals,  lint 
this  duty  of  allegiance  is  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
obligatory  upon  citizens,  since  it  ceases  when  the  residence 
is  discontinued,  together  with  the  privilege  of  protection 
attendant  upon  it.  The  allegiance  of  citizens,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  natural  and  permanent,  and  is  a  duty  resting  upon 
them  wherever  they  may  go  or  reside,  of  which  they  cannot 
divest  themselves  even  by  their  own  choice;  and  as  incident 
to  it  they  are  at  all  times  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their 
own  state,  even  though  they  may  have  voluntarily  abandon- 
ed it  and  given  up  all  intention  of  again  residing  within  its 
limits.  Allegiance  by  the  citizen  or  subject  and  protection 
by  the  government  are  therefore  correlative  obligations,  and 
both  appertain  temporarily  to  resident  aliens  as  well  as  per- 
manently to  citizens.  Foreigners  are  also  placed  under  im- 
portant disabilities  in  regard  to  the  right  to  acquire  and 
dispose  of  property,  and  to  exercise  political  franchises ; 
and  in  various  other  respects  a  discrimination  is  made  be- 
tween them  and  citizens  to  their  disadvantage.  (See  the 
rules  on  this  subject  stated  under  ALIEN.)  By  the  common 
law,  therefore,  the  ties  of  natural  allegiance  are  declared  to 
be  indissoluble,  while  foreigners  had  no  means  of  acquiring 
a  similar  status  to  that  of  citizens  otherwise  than  by  pri- 
vate legislative  act,  or  in  England  by  grant  from  the 
Crown.  During  the  colonial  period  of  American  history 
the  colonies  themselves  exercised  the  prerogative  of  adopt- 
ing naturalization  laws,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  promot- 
ing immigration.  During  the  period  of  the  Confederation, 
also,  the  several  States  exercised  independently  of  each 
other  the  power  of  adopting  naturalization  laws,  and  as, 
under  such  circumstances,  entire  uniformity  of  legislation 
was  practically  unattainable,  the  diversity  in  the  systems 
adopted  threatened  to  lead  to  serious  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments in  the  intercourse  between  the  States.  For 
it  was  provided  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  that  the 
free  inhabitants  of  each  State  should  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 
It  therefore  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  those 
States  in  which  the  most  stringent  regulations  were  adopted 
in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  aliens  which  would  entitle 
them  to  become  citizens  were  obliged  to  extend  the  privileges 
of  citizens  to  foreigners  naturalized  in  other  States  where 
citizenship  might  be  more  easily  acquired.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  difficulties  arising  from  such  diverse  legislation,  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution  providing  that  "  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  natu- 
ralization." In  the  exercise  of  this  power  various  statutes 
have  been  passed  by  Congress  from  time  to  time  prescrib- 
ing the  requisite  qualifications  to  entitle  an  alien  to  become 
naturalized,  and  the  particular  methods  and  formalities 
which  he  must  observe  in  making  his  application.  It  has 
been  held  by  the  courts  that  this  power  vested  in  Congress 
is  exclusive,  and  that  the  several  States  have  no  authority 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  naturalization,  even  though 
laws  thus  adopted  may  not  be  in  contravention  of  Con- 
gressional enactments.  But  the  authority  conferred  upon 
Congress  by  the  Constitution  only  extends  to  the  question 
of  citizenship,  and  no  restriction  is  therefore  imposed 
upon  the  right  of  the  States  to  adopt  legislation  remov- 
ing in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  disabilities  of  aliens 
in  regard  to  the  acquisition,  holding,  and  transfer  of 
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property,  or  qualifying  them  to  vote,  or  investing  them 

With  Other  similar  pri\  iki'.--  :    and   law-  of  this  kind   have 

n.n-ted  iii  niiiny  of  tin-  Suit'-,    i  See  I'ITI/KN.  i    In  the 

I nt   ..I    naturalization  law-    I'.v  Congress    n  very 

•  1  |iulii'v  has  been  pursued,  ninl  alien-    after  a  certain 
i.'li  ha-  licen  prescribed  in  or.ler  to 

rnalile  llh-iii  In  l« me  acquainted  with  our  system  of  pol- 

•i.l  ill.-  nalun-  of  our  institution^,  may  In-  a.hnill.-'l  to 

-  itizcnship  with  but  very  few  rc-l  rid  ions. 

'flit-  di>i|iialilicatiolis   still  exi-tinir  art-  that  no  natiirali/ed 

il     is    eligible  to  the    "1)1 f     I'rc-idcnl    or    Viee    I'rcsi- 

:i  prohibiiiun  against  it  in  the  Constitn- 
tiim.  It  is  also  proxidcd  tliat  no  |ier-on  shall  be  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate  who  shall  not  have  been  a  citizen  for 
MI-  to  the  House  of  Keprescntativcs  unless,  ho 
shall  have  been  :i  riti/i-n  tor  -r\  «-n  years.  But  in  nearly 
all  respect-  naturalized  citizens  are  ]ilnccd  on  the  same 
f., i, in-  >  ho  are  native-born.  Thus.it  is  declared 

l>ro\  i-ioti-  of  tin-  recent  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution that  "nil  persons  horn  or  nafwaftwd  in  the  I  .  S.. 
iui'l  suljjed  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  tho 
1".  S.  anil  of  the  Stale  wherein  they  re-He  :"  "no  Stale 
shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  tha 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  tho  U.  S."  (14th 
Aniciiilment  I  ;  "  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  to  vote 
shall  not  he  ilcnie.l  or  abridged  by  tho  U.  S.  or  by  any 

on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  con.liti-m  of 
lerritu.le  "  tl.Mh  Aincii'luicnt  i.  Substantial  equality  of 
ci\il  ;iml  political  rights  nn<l  privileges  is  thus  secured  to 
both  cla-scs  of  citizen-',  'fin-  provisions  of  the  I'.  S.  nat- 
ural i /.at  ion  In  v,  -  ;i  i  present  (1876)  as  follows  :  The  alien 

must  declare  on  oath  before  a  circuit  or  district  court  of 
the  I  .  S..  or  a  district  or  supreme  court  of  tho  Territories 
or  a  court  of  record  of  any  of  the  States  having  common 
law  jurisdiction  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  two  years.  :,t  1,-a-t. 
prior  to  his  admission,  that  it  is  bond  fide  his  intention  to 
heroine  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S..  and  to  renounce  for  ever  all 
allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  sov- 
ereignty, and  particularly  by  name  to  tho  prince,  state,  or 

iirnty  of  which  tho  alien  may  be  at  the  time  a  citi- 
zen or  subject.  But  his  full  admission  to  citizenship  can- 
no!  lake  place  until  he  has  resided  within  tho  U.  S.  forthe 
continued  term  of  live  years  next  preceding  his  admission, 
ami  one  year  at  least  within  the  State  or  Territory  where 
the  court  is  held  to  which  he  makes  application.  At  the 
time  of  his  application  to  be  admitted  he  must  declare  on 
oath  before  some  one  of  tho  courts  above  mentioned  that 
he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  and  that  he 
absolutely  and  entirely  renounces  and  abjures  all  alle- 
giance to  every  foreign  power,  and  particularly  to  that 
stale  of  which  he  was  before  a  citizen.  These  proceedings 
are  duly  recorded  by  tho  clerk  of  the  court.  It  must  be 
made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  tho  court  admitting 
the  alien  that  he  has  duly  fulfilled  the  prescribed  qualifi- 
cations in  regard  to  the  term  and  place  of  residence,  and 
that  during  that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good 
moral  eharaotcr,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  U.  S.,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order 
and  happiness  of  the  same.  The  proof  of  residence  must 
be  established  by  other  testimony  than  the  applicant's  oath, 
though  in  regard  to  the  other  facts  to  be  proved  his  oath 
will  lie  admis-ible.  Generally,  however,  it  is  re.[uircd  that 
c\  i  n  on  these  points  other  evidence  shall  be  introduced  in 
corrohoration  of  his  own  affidavit;  the  testimony  of  a  sin- 
gle witness  will  bo  sufficient.  If  the  alien  has  borne  any 
hereditary  title  or  been  of  any  of  the  orders  of  nobility  in 
the  kingdom  or  state  from  which  he  came,  he  must  also 
make  an  express  renunciation  of  his  title  or  order  of  no- 
bility;  and  this  renunciation  is  recorded  in  the  court.  If 
the  proof  required  is  established  to  tho  satisfaction  of  the 
court,  an  order  is  made  that  tho  alien  be  admitted  to  be- 

a  citizen,  and  the  proceedings  are  duly  recorded. 
The  record,  like  the  record  of  a  judgment  of  a  court  of 
c petent  jurisdiction,  is  conclusive  in  collateral  proceed- 
ings as  to  the  facts  stated  therein,  and  cannot  be  im- 
pcadicd  by  extrinsic  evidence  showing  that  the  pre- 
requisites to  naturalization  have  not  been  complied  with. 
If  the  alien  is  a  minor,  the  rules  in  regard  to  his  admis- 
sion to  citizenship  are  somewhat  different.  If  he  has  re- 
u  the  I  .  S.  three  years  next  preceding  his  twenty- 
lir-t  1'iitlnlay,  and  live  years  (including  tho  three  of  mi- 
nority) before  milking  his  application  to  bo  naturalized, 
the  residence  being  continuous,  he  is  not  required  to 
make  the  preliminary  declaration  above  described  of  in- 
tention to  become  a  citizen;  but  he  must  make  the  same 
declaration  at  the  lime  of  his  ad»  -  required 

of  other  applicants,  and  must  further  declare  on  oath,  and 

prove    to  tin  n  .if  tho  court,  that   for   two    years 

next  preceding  it  has  been  his  60110   fiilc  intention  to  be- 

a   citizen,  and    must    in    all  other  respects  comply 

with  tho  naturalization  laws.     But  the  minor  children  of 


alien  parents  who  are  naturalized  become  thereby  citizens 
themselves  without   any  application  on  their  own  part  be- 
ing necessary  if  they  are  then  dwelling  in   the   II.  S.      It 
has  been  declared  suflicicnt  under  this  provision  in 
eral  deci-ions  ih;ii  t  h.  t.ithcr  should  be  naturalised  in  order 

I nfer  the  rights  of  citizenship  upon  the  minor  children, 

.at  tho   naturalization  of  both  par. -nl-    i-    not    neccs- 

\ll  children  born  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction 

of  the  I  .  S..  whose  fathers  arc  at  the  time  of  their  birth 

citizens  thereof1  in  i,-i|  therein,  are  also  declared 

thOBMlrW  to  be  eiii/.-ns  without  naturalization.     So  any 

woman  who  marrie-  a  hu-band  w  ho   i  -   a   citizen  of  I  he  I    .  S.. 

and  who  might   herself  be  lawfully  naturalized,  is  deemed 

her-elf  to  be-  a  citizen:  under  this  pro\  i-l-.ll  il  ha-  lici-n 
held  thai  the  Inn-hand  need  not  be  a  citizen  al  the  time 
of  the  marriage,  but  that  a  woman  married  to  an  ali.-u 

'» e-  a  citizen  by  the  suh  iralization  of  the 

h  n  -1. 11  n  i|.       Hi-  citizen-hip.  uhcneM-r  il  c\  i  -I  -.  ci.nlei  .  citi- 
zenship upon  her.      If  the  husband  die-  1,,-loic  he  11 
ally  naturalized,  bin    after   he   has  taken   the  preliminary 

oath  of  intention  to   I omc  a  eiti/en.  his  widow  and  chif- 

dren  are  declared  to  be  citizens,  and  are  entitled  to  all 
rights  and  privilcL"  -  a-  such  upon  takiiu:  th< 
scribed  by  law.  There  are  also  special  statutory  pro\ 
in  regard  to  the  naturalization  of  aliens  who  have  served 
in  the  1  ,  S.  army,  and  of  foreign  seamen.  Any  alien  ,,f 
the  ago  of  twenty-one  Jttal  and  upward  who.  bavin 
li-ted  in  the  U.  S.  army,  is  honorably  discharged,  is  ad- 
mitied  to  become  a  citizen  upon  his  petition  without  any 
preliminary  declaration  of  intention  to  become  such,  and 
is  not  required  to  prove  more  than  one  year1-  rc-idenec  in 
the  U.  S.  previous  to  his  application:  but  due  proof  of 
residence,  of  the  alien's  good  moral  character,  and  of  the 
fact  of  honorable  discharge  must  be  presented  to  the  court 
admitting  him.  As  regards  seamen,  it  is  provided  that 
every  seaman,  being  a  foreigner,  who  declares  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  citizen  in  any  competent  court,  and  shall 
have  served  three  years  on  board  of  a  merchant-vessel  of 
the  1".  S.  subsequent  to  tho  date  of  such  declaration,  may, 
on  bis  application  to  any  competent  court  and  the  produc- 
tion of  his  certificate  of  discharge  and  good  conduct  during 
that  time,  together  with  the  certificate  of  his  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  be  admitted  a  citizen  of 
the  U.  S. ;  and  every  such  seaman  is  deemed  to  be  a  citizen 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  on  a  U.  S.  merchant-vessel  after 
his  preliminary  declaration  of  intention  has  been  made, 
and  after  such  throe  years'  service,  though  no  further  steps 
be  taken  ;  but  such  seaman  shall,  for  all  purposes  of  pro- 
tection as  an  American  citizen,  be  deemed  such  after  the 
filing  of  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  such  citizen. 
There  are  also  particular  provisions  in  the  naturalization 
laws  in  regard  to  the  naturalization  of  aliens  residing 
within  the  U.  S.  before  Jan.  29,  1795,  and  of  those  therein 
residing  between  Juno  IS,  1798,  and  June  18,  1S12;  but 
these  are  no  longer  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  re- 
quire their  statement  in  this  connection.  The  general  pro- 
visions of  the  naturalization  laws  apply  to  aliens  of  African 
nativity  and  to  persons  of  African  descent.  But  aliens 
who  are  citizens  or  subjects  or  denizens  of  a  country  with 
which  the  U.  S.  arc  at  war  at  the  time  of  their  application 
cannot  then  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  They 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  tho  privileges  afforded  by  the 
naturalization  laws  until  the  restoration  of  peace. 

In  regard  to  the  rights  acquired  by  naturalized  citizens, 
it  is  provided  by  the  statutes  that  all  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  U.  S.  while  in  foreign  countries  are  entitled  to  and 
shall  receive  from  this  government  the  same  protection  of 
person  and  property  which  is  accorded  to  native-born 
citizens.  Certain  specific  acts  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions or  policy  of  the  naturalization  laws  are  declared 
by  statute  to  be  crimes,  subjecting  the  offender  to  prosecu- 
tion by  the  U.  S.  government  through  its  proper  officials. 
Thus,  where  any  oath  or  affidavit  is  to  be  taken  under 
these  laws,  and  the  affiant  knowingly  swears  falsely,  he 
may  be  indicted,  and  on  conviction  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  It  is  also  a  crime  for  any  person  who  ap- 
plies to  be  naturalized,  or  any  witness  appearing  in  his 
behalf,  to  knowingly  personate  any  other  person  than 
himself,  or  falsely  to  appear  in  the  name  of  a  deceased 
person  or  in  an  assumed  or  fictitious  name:  or  falsely  to 
make,  forge,  or  counterfeit  any  oath,  notice,  affidavit,  cer- 
tificate, or  other  instrument,  paper,  or  proceeding  required 
or  authorized  by  the  naturalization  laws ;  or  to  sell,  dis- 
pose of,  or  use  such  oath,  notice,  etc.  as  genuine  or  for  any 
unlawful  purpose;  or  to  use.  attempt  to  use,  or  participate 
in  the  use  of  any  certificate  of  citizenship,  knowing  it  to 
be  forged  or  counterfeit  or  to  have  been  fraudulently  or 
unlawfully  procured;  or  to  receive  such  a  false  certificate, 
knowing  its  fraudulent  character:  or  falsely  to  repre-cnt 
one's  self  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  without  having  i 
duly  admitted  to  citizenship,  for  any  fraudulent  purpose 
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whatever.  Other  violations  of  the  naturalization  laws  are 
also  declared  to  be  criminal.  (See  U.  S.  Revised  Statutes, 
pp.  1051,  1057,  380,  and  351.) 

In  England  no  general  naturalization  law  was  enacted 
until  the  year  1844,  Before  that  time  naturalization  could 
be  effected  only  by  special  act  of  Parliament,  but  it  had 
been  provided  by  statute  that  an  alien  naturalized  in  this 
mode  should  still  remain  under  important  disabilities  ;  he 
was  still  incapable  of  being  a  member  of  the  privy  council 
or  of  Parliament,  of  holding  a  civil  or  military  office,  or  of 
receiving  grants  of  land  from  the  Crown.  A  practice,  how- 
ever, has  existed  from  an  early  period  for  the  king  to  grant 
letters  of  denization  to  aliens,  which  have  the  effect  to  re- 
move an  alien's  disqualifications  to  a  limited  extent.  A 
denizen  is  described  as  occupying  a  kind  of  middle  state 
between  an  alien  and  a  natural-born  subject,  having,  as 
it  were,  an  intermediate  legal  status.  Thus,  he  may  take 
lands  by  purchase  or  devise,  though  an  alien  cannot,  but 
he  cannot  take  by  inheritance.  A  denizen,  moreover,  can- 
not belong  to  the  privy  council  or  Parliament  or  hold  any 
public  office  of  trust.  A  comprehensive  statute  in  regard 
to  the  naturalization  of  aliens  was  enacted  in  1870  (33  and 
34  Viet.  ch.  14),  and  this  is  the  law  at  present  in  force. 
By  this  it  is  provided  that  an  alien  who  has  resided  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
for  a  term  of  not  less  than  five  years,  and  intends,  when 
naturalized,  to  continue  either  his  residence  or  his  service, 
may  apply  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries 
of  state  for  a  certificate  of  naturalization.  The  applicant 
must  present  such  evidence  of  residence  or  service  and 
intention  to  reside  or  serve  as  the  secretary  of  state 
may  require,  and  the  secretary  may  then,  in  the  exorcise 
of  his  own  discretion,  with  or  without  assigning  a  rea- 
son, give  or  withhold  a  certificate,  as  he  thinks  mo*t 
conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  no  appeal  lies  from 
his  decision;  but  such  certificate  will  not  take  effect  until 
the  applicant  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  An  alien 
to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalization  is  granted  is  en- 
titled in  the  United  Kingdom  to  all  political  and  other 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  and  is  subject  to  all  obliga- 
tions to  which  a  natural-born  British  subject  is  entitled  or 
subject,  with  this  qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when 
within  the  foreign  state  of  which  he  was  previously  a  sub- 
ject, be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  subject  of  that  state  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof 
or  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that  effect.  If  any  doubt  ex- 
ists in  respect  to  the  nationality  of  a  person  as  a  British 
subject,  the  secretary  may  grant  to  him  a  special  certifi- 
cate of  naturalization,  stating  therein  that  it  is  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  quieting  such  doubts.  Aliens  natural- 
ized before  the  passage  of  this  act  may  obtain  certificates 
of  naturalization  under  its  provisions  upon  the  same  terms 
as  other  aliens.  The  status  of  married  women  and  minor 
children  in  respect  to  nationality  follows  that  of  the  hus- 
band, and  they  become  naturalized  subjects  upon  his  obtain- 
ing a  certificate  of  naturalization.  But  after  the  father's 
death  the  status  of  the  infant  children  is  governed  by  that 
of  the  mother;  and  if  she  were  then  an  alien,  she  might 
take  out  a  certificate  which  would  naturalize  them  all. 

By  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  to  which  reference 
has  above  been  made,  in  regard  to  citizenship  and  alle- 
giance, it  is  evident  that  naturalization  laws  merely  confer 
a  right  of  citizenship  upon  a  foreigner  in  a  country  not  his 
own,  while  his  former  duty  of  allegiance  to  his  own  state 
still  remains  obligatory.  It  thus  happens  that  one  per- 
son may  be  at  the  same  time  a  citizen  or  subject  of  two 
different  nations.  This  has  sometimes  led  to  irritating 
controversies  between  different  governments,  and  there- 
fore in  modern  times  a  number  of  civilized  nations  have 
recognized  by  general  statute  or  by  treaty  the  right  of  a 
subject  to  throw  off  his  duty  of  allegiance  to  his  native 
land  upon  becoming  naturalized  in  a  foreign  country. 
This  is  termed  the  "  right  of  expatriation,"  and  has  some- 
times been  claimed  to  be  a  natural  right  inherent  in  all 
persons,  though  it  is  now  generally  regarded  as  dependent 
upon  the  expressed  will  of  a  person's  native  government, 
and  only  capable  of  exercise  when  the  privilege  has  thus 
been  granted  either  by  statute  or  treaty.  (See  EXPATRI- 
ATION.) The  English  naturalization  act  adopted  in  1870,  to 
which  reference  has  above  been  made,  also  contains  compre- 
hensive general  provisions  declaring  that  any  British  sub- 
ject who  voluntarily  becomes  naturalized  in  a  foreign  state 
while  he  is  under  no  disability  shall  from  that  time  be 
deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject  and  be  re- 
garded as  an  alien.  It  is  further  provided  that  a  natural- 
born  subject,  who  is  also  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  by  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  state,  a  subject  of  that  state,  may,  if  of 
full  age  and  under  no  disability,  make  a  declaration  of 
alienage  before  certain  British  officials,  and  thus  cease  to 
be  a  British  subject.  So  a  person  born  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try of  a  father  who  is  a  British  subject  may  in  a  similar 


way  make  a  declaration  of  alienage.  Moreover,  it  is  de- 
clared that  a  natural-born  British  subject  who  has  thus 
become  an  alien  in  pursuance  of  the  act  may,  on  proper 
application  to  a  secretary  of  state,  obtain  a  certificate  of 
nationality  readmitting  him  to  the  status  of  a  British  sub- 
ject. The  secretary  may,  however,  give  or  withhold  such 
certificate  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion.  (33  &  34 
Viet.  ch.  14.)  In  furtherance  of  the  same  liberal  princi- 
ples, a  treaty  has  been  made  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  U.  S.  providing  that  citizens  or  subjects  of  either 
country  naturalized  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other 
country  shall  be  deemed  to  have  divested  themselves  of 
their  original  nationality  ;  the  naturalization  may,  however, 
be  renounced  and  the  original  nationality  resumed  if  the 
person  should  renew  his  residence  in  his  native  country 
and  apply  to  be  readmitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen 
or  subject  therein.  (Treaty  concluded  May  13,  1870;  see 
U.  i'.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xvi.  399;  xvii.  15.)  Treaties 
of  the  same  general  nature  have  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S.  with  Prussia  (Feb.  22,1868;  see  Stat.  at 
Large,  xv.  115),  with  Bavaria  (May  20,  1868,  lb.,  xv.  147), 
with  Mexico  (July  10,  1868,  Ib.,  xv.  223),  with  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  (July  19, 1868,  Ib.,  xvi.  32'.)).  with  the  king- 
dom of  Wlirtemberg  (July  27, 1868,  Ib.,  xvi.  333),  with  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse  (Aug.  1,  1868,  Ib.,  xvi.  337),  with 
Belgium  (Nov.  16,  1868,  Ib.,  xvi.  341),  with  Sweden  and 
Norway  (May  26, 1869,  lb.,  xvii.  19),  with  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy  (Sept.  20,  1870,  Ib.,  xvii.  43),  with  Den- 
mark (July  20,  1872,  Ib.,  xvii.  151),  with  Ecuador  (May  6, 
1872,  Ib.,  xviii.  69).  These  various  treaties  are  quite  similar 
in  their  provisions,  and  the  one  concluded  with  Prussia  may 
be  taken  for  the  sake  of  illustration  as  an  example  of  them  all. 
There  arc,  however,  in  some  cases  important  differences  of 
detail,  for  which  reference  must  be  made  to  the  statutes. 
By  this  treaty  it  is  provided  that  citizens  of  either  country 
who  become  naturalized  citizens  of  the  other,  and  reside 
therein  uninterruptedly  for  five  years,  shall  be  held  to  have 
become  citizens  of  the  latter  country,  and  shall  be  treated 
as  such.  But  the  declaration  of  an  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  country  has  not  for  cither 
party  to  the  convention  the  effect  of  naturalization.  A 
naturalized  citizen  on  returning  to  his  original  country  is 
liable  therein  to  trial  and  punishment  for  an  action  pun- 
ishable by  its  laws  and  committed  before  his  emigration, 
saving  always  the  limitation  established  by  its  laws.  So 
if  a  naturalized  citizen  renews  his  residence  in  bis  original 
country  without  the  intent  to  return  to  the  country  of  nat- 
uralization, he  is  held  to  have  renounced  his  naturalization. 
The  intent  not  to  return  may  be  held  to  exist  when  the 
person  naturalized  in  the  one  country  resides  more  than 
two  years  in  the  other  country.  This  treaty  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Prussia  was  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  years 
from  the  time  of  ratification.  (See  ALIEN,  ALLEGIANCE, 
CITIZEN.  EXPATRIATION;  Cockburn  on  Nationality;  Scott 
on  N(ttnrnli~<ition  ;  Cutler  on  .\nfi/>-n//::utiun  ;  Hansard  on 
Aliens  and  Natnraliztttittn  ;  Whcaton  on  /ntonuiftonai 
Law.)  GEOUGE  CHASE.  REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Naturalization  in  Zoology.  See  ACCLIMATIZATION, 
in  APPENDIX. 

Natural  Philosophy.  See  DYNAMICS  and  MECHANICS, 
by  PUOF.  W.  P.  TROWBRIDGE,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Nat'ural  Theo'logy  treats  of  the  existence  and  at- 
tributes of  God  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  constitution  and 
order  of  the  natural  world.  As  a  perfected  system  it  re- 
sults from  the  investigation  of  the  two  following  questions: 

(1)  Is  this  universe,  with  all  its  orders  of  being,  the  work 
of  a  personal  creator  or  the  result  of  impersonal  forces  ? 

(2)  The  existence  of  a  personal  creator  being  proved,  what 
can  be  learned  from  nature  of  his  character  and  of  his  re- 
lations to  his  creatures  ? 

The  investigation  of  these  questions  starts  with  the  as- 
sumption that  every  event  must  have  an  adequate  cause, 
and  that  there  may  be  such  relations  between  causes  and 
effects,  such  combinations  of  matter  and  manifestations  of 
force  producing  specific  results,  that  the  existence  of  a  de- 
signer may  be  inferred  and  his  character  revealed.  Until 
these  postulates  are  admitted,  no  step  can  be  taken  in  solv- 
ing the  questions  proposed,  and  such  a  science  as  natural 
theology  is  impossible.  The  grounds  for  these  assump- 
tions are  found  in  the  intuitive  beliefs  of  the  human  mind. 
The  belief  in  design  is,  by  high  authority,  put  on  the  same 
basis  as  belief  in  causation.  (Porter,  Human  Intellect,  ch. 
vi.,  and  others.) 

But  natural  theology  embraces  much  more  than  the 
simple  recognition  of  design  in  the  universe,  though  such 
a  recognition  is  the  first  step  towards  a  full  investigation 
of  the  subject.  This  investigation  concerns  itself  with  the 
complexity  and  perfection  of  means  in  carrying  out  design, 
and  especially  with  the  relation  of  design  to  sensitive  and 
rational  beings,  as  revealing  the  character  of  the  designer. 
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The  materials  for  this  investigation  arc  found  in  tho  whole 
natural   world,  as    well  :l<    ill  the  |>h\-ical.  intellectual,  innl 
llinrul  iiiiture  of  111:111.      Wo  an-  called  upon  t  .  r\;u: 
Mill  -  onlv,  ini'l  inir  reasoning  on  this  -ubjeri  ran  in  no  way 

!»•   legitimate!]    a  fleeted  by  uny  ll ric-'  a-   to   llii'  time   or 

lefl  required  in  producing  the  pro-cnf  order 
of  tiling.      Tin'   proof  of  de-ii'ii    in   :i    clock  i"    in    no   way 

•:••[  liv  :l  question  of  the    time    required  or    the  ; 
incut-  n-ed  in   it-1  con-trncf  ion.     The  man  of  eoninmn  in 

(,.|1J     ,  M  (1\  idoncc   lit'    de-ign    in    it    from    ifs     re-llll 

M  ••'••II  "-   'he  mo-t  -kilful  cloekmaker.      So   in  nil   the  de- 
partmcnls  of  Illltnre    t  he  ev  idoncc  of  de-ign    can  I..  -judged 

of  liv  results,  without    special    referenee  to  fho-e   r .ndito 

,1   e:in   I."   understood   only   by  specialists. 

Th mlitions  of  the  prolilem  and  the  opposing  theories 

of  the  ease  may  ho  staled  briefly  as  follows  :  ( I  )  It  is  now 
coie'cde  I  hy  all  that  there  wa-  a  time  when  there  | 
living  tiling  upon  tho  ourth.  (  2  )  Since  plunts  and  nnitnuls 
and  men  are  ipav  ho'o.  there  must  he  some  can-c  adequate 
to  produce  them.  \\'ithout  any  referenee  to  the.  specific 
•:/  hv  whi"h  the  prc-cnt  forms  of  life  have  heen  pro- 
dil"od.  there  -ecu)  to  lie  hilt  two  hypotheses  possih1 

their  origin  :  (1)  That  plants  an<l  animals  have  been  pro- 
. luce  I  through  the  agency  of  forces  eternally  inherent  in 
ber]  I-)  that  they  have  been  produced  bjr  tbe  decira 
and  organizing  power  of  a  personal  being  acting,  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  forces  cuntrolled  hy  him.  lioth  of 
hypotheses  have  their  supporters,  although  those 
who  accept  tho  latter  hy  no  means  agree  as  to  the  method 
in  which  creative  power  has  been  inaiiife-ted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  species.  There  are  those  who  believe  in  the  in- 
depemlent  creation  of  each  species  i  \ gassiz  and  others), 
and  some  who  believe  in  the  evolution  of  species  from 
lower  forms  according  to  a  plan  (Mivart  and  others). 

The  mcttifnl  of  origin  is  simply  a  question  for  scientific 
in\  estimation  ;  it  lias,  as  wo  have  seen,  no  legitimate  bear- 
ing ii] natural  theology,  which  rests  upon  rr«nlt*,  and 

not  upon  mrthnil*.  It  is  certain  that  tho  large  majority  of 
the  -indent-  of  nature  have  seen  in  its  different  depart- 
ments such  combinations  to  produce  specific  results,  such 
likeness  to  the  works  of  man — contrivances  differing  from 
his  only  in  their  grandeur  and  perfection — that  they  Inn  e 
believe  I  in  a  being  who  has  originated  by  gome  method  all 
the  living  things  upon  tho  earth.  The  existence  of  man  is 
taken  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  being  like  him  in  the 
elements  of  personality,  though  infinitely  above  him  in 
w  is  l»m  and  power.  /  nm,  t/i,-r, •/'•</•<•  i;,.j  ;-.  may  be  re- 
garded as  tho  central  proposition  in  natural  theology.  If 
one  fails  to  satisfy  himself  that  this  is  true,  it  is  n 
fir  him  to  look  farther  for  moro  convincing  proof  of  tho 
existence  of  Clod.  All  that  the  study  of  external  nature 
can  do  is  to  multiply  evidences  of  the  wisdom,  skill,  and 
goodness  of  that  Creator  whose  personality  is  revealed  only 
in  the  creation  of  man  or  in  the  provisions  made  for  him 
as  a  personal  being. 

It  is  claimed  by  students  of  natural  theology  that  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  personal  creator  is  reached  in  the 
study  of  man  and  nature  through  tho  same  processes  of 
thought  by  which  every  science  has  been  built  up  and  bv 
which  all  conclusions  of  common  life  arc  reached.  The 
nec-essary  principles  of  belief,  careful  investigation  of  facts. 
and  sound  induction,  arc  all  relied  upon  in  proving  the 
existence  of  a  personal  creator  from  tho  works  of  nature, 
as  the  existence  and  nature  of  any  cause  would  be  proved 
from  its  effect.  It  is  also  claimed,  as  a  result,  that  no 
scientific  process  has  been  moro  legitimate,  and  no  inference 
in  actual  life  more  in  accordance  with  tho  common-sense 
wisdom  of  the  world,  than  the  investigations  and  conclu- 
sions reached  in  natural  theology.  It  claims  a  place,  there- 
fire,  among  tho  sciences,  in  virtue  of  the  methods  by  which 
its  conclusions  arc  reached.  This  claim  has  been  admitted 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  ablest  students  of  nature  and  of 
man. 

Objection!. — That  natural  theology,  as  here  defined,  has 
am  just  claim  to  scientific  rank  is  utterly  denied  by  a 
hers  (I'ositivists),  who  seek  to  limit  all 
investigation  to  observed  phenomena,  denying  or  ignoring 
both  efficient  and  final  causes.  Others,  without  denying 
the  propriety  of  investigating  final  causes,  affirm  that  we 
have  no  evidence  of  final  cause  in  tho  works  of  nature. 
They  regard  the  adaptation  which  we  see  in  the  natural 
world  simply  as  the  result  of  materials  and  forces  mutually 
limite  1  in  producing  the  existing  forms.  The  conclusions 
of  such  writers  are  well  expressed  in  the  words  of  Biichner: 
"Our  reflecting  reason  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  apparent 
de-ign,  which  is  nothing  but  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  combination  of  materials  and  forces."  (Farce  and 
Mutter,  p.  90.) 

lli«if,ri/  nf  Opinion*. — The  history  of  the  race   shows 
that  there  has  been  at  all  times,  except  among  the  most 
degraded  tribes,  some  distinct  notion  of  God  or  cods,  or 
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:'    -upernatural  agents   to  he  feared  and  worshipped. 
It    is    claimed    l.y  Sir    John    l.nbhock    and    others    that    the 

degraded  tribes  are  without  any  notion  of  a  Supreme 
Being  ;  and  it  is  a.-erted  that  deaf  mutes  are  in  the  same 
condition  till  they  are  in-tnioled.  llranting  all  the  oh 
-eivrd  fact,,  the  ,  may  he  fairly  (|iie-t  ioned.  It 

n  it    follow  that  there  is  no  idea  of  (tod   present    in 
the  mind  beeaii-e  it  has  ,,,,(  |  Vcod  its  way  up  into  lanL." 

or    bccan-e    it    cannot    he    detected    ill    our    imperfect    inlcr 

\\ith     degraded      :-.i\:i;res.     and     uneducated     mutes. 
"I.) 

•ntly  has  the  belief  in  the  e  \  i  -t  ence  of  1 1  od  ]  o  e 

'  ill    all   ai'os   that    il    ha-  I n   claimed  by  some   that 

tho    ft/of  of  find  is    Smat*,      Thi"    doctiinc.  at    the    |. 
time,  is  accepted  only  in  this  modified  form,  if  at  nil     that 
the  capabilities   of  the  human   mind   are   such  that   in  its 
perfect    development    the   idea   of  a  Hod    i-    surely  reached 
in  the  study  of  nature  and  man. 

An  •  .of  fur  the  .  TI  ac- 

re).i. -I  by  -ume  from  the  siippo-cd  power  of  the  human 
mind  to  form  a  conception  of  a  perfect  being.  The  inlcr 
cnco  is  made  from  this  power  of  the  mind  that  a  b 

must  exist  to  correspond  to  th noeplions   of   it.      The   n 

liriiiri  argument  in  .some  of  its  forms  has  been  accepted 
and  enforced  by  Descartes,  Leibnitz.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
and  other  eminent  philosophers.  A-  it  involve-  subtle 
metaphysical  distinctions,  it  is  certainly  not  titled  to  im- 
pre--<  the  popular  mind,  and  it  has  failed  to  satisfy  some 
acute  metaphysicians  who  certainly  could  not  bo  charged 
with  undue  skepticism  in  regard  to  such  proof. 

The  /'  !<  'J<.</;<'lrt  argument  may  fairly  be  made  to  include 
the  study  of  nature,  and  also  tho  study  of  man  as  a  physi- 
cal, intellectual,  and  moral  being.     It  is  simple  in  form. 
\    apprehended,  finds  its  materials   in  thou-ands  of 

form-,  and  ha-  I „   illustrated  and  enforced   by  thinking 

men  in  all  ages.  Socrates  and  Cicero  are  well  known 
among  the  ancients  for  their  treatment  of  this  subject.  Tho 
Bible  appeals  to  nature  for  illustrations  of  tho  power  and 
goodness  of  (!od.  In  the  New  Testament  especially  wo 
have  the  testimony  of  Paul  to  tho  fulness  and  value  of  this 
proof  (Rom.  i.  19,  20).  Pince  the  time  of  Palcy,  whose 
name  is  best  known  of  all  those  who  have  entered  this 
field,  writers  in  large  numbers  have  appeared  who  have 
written  treatises  professedly  on  this  subject,  or  have  treated 
it  indirectly  in  connection  with  scientific  discussions. 
Some  of  the  ablest  arguments  have  been  made  in  this  way, 
and  of  late  years  great  additions  have  been  mado  directly 
and  indirectly  to  such  writings. 

Objection*. — It  has  been  objected  to  the  argument  from 
design  drawn  from  tho  natural  world  that  at  best  it  only 
proves  tho  existence  of  a  worker  or  world-builder — that  it 
is  only  in  the  creation  of  the  mind  of  man  that  we  have 
proof  of  the  existence  of  a  personal  creator.  (Pres.  Hop- 
kins and  others.)  It  may  be  added  that  the  creator  of  man 
is  not  necessarily  the  self-existent  God.  But  the  existence 
of  man's  creator  proves  that  there  must  be  a  self-existent 
personal  God.  After  we  reach  the  proof  that  our  creator 
is  a  personal  being,  loving  justice  and  truth,  we  must  wait 
for  him  to  declare  whether  he  is  the  Almighty  or  not — 
whether  he  shall  swear  by  himself  or  one  greater.  Thus 
we  join  natural  theology  to  revelation.  Natural  theology 
declares  a  creator  of  man,  of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  earth. 
He  declares  himself  to  bo  the  Almighty,  which  we  know 
from  the  laws  of  belief  must  exist.  We  seek  for  a  cause  of 
what  we  see,  and  cannot  stop  till  we  find  one  adequate  and 
necessarily  eternal. 

Tendenciei  of  Pretent  Difcturiont. — As  already  intima- 
ted, positive  philosophy,  of  which  Corate  was  the  father, 
would  render  the  science  of  natural  theology  impossible. 
Natural  theology  assumes  the  existence  of  efficient  causes, 
and  rests  for  proof  upon  final  causes.  Both  efficient  and 
final  causes  positive  philosophy  forbids  us  to  name  as  hav- 
ing any  relation  to  science.  If  they  exist,  they  are  to  be  to 
us  as  though  they  were  not. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  in  some  of  its  forms  is 
now  accepted  by  many,  is  supposed  by  some  to  weaken  or 
destroy  the  proof  for  tho  existence  of  a  personal  creator. 
But  such  a  result  can  follow  only  from  denying  or  ignoring 
the  plainest  principles  of  causality.  For  one  who  accepts 
the  doctrine  of  causation  belief  in  the  existence  and  wisdom 
of  a  designer  cannot  bo  affected  at  all  by  the  time  required 
or  the  secondary  agencies  employed  in  producing  results. 
The  only  question  that  could  arise  would  be  in  reference  to 
power.  When  a  certain  effect  is  produced,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  a  tree  or  animal  with  all  its  complex  relations,  such 
an  effect  demands  belief  in  a  cause  adequate  to  produce 
such  a  result ;  and  if  there  is  evidence  of  wisdom  and  skill 
in  it,  the  evidence  is  there,  irrespective  of  the  time  required 
or  the  secondary  agencies  concerned  in  its  production. 
The  belief  that  a  being  of  low  rank  can  bo  raised  to 
a  higher  rank  by  any  process  of  development  or  natural 
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selection  without  the  same  agency,  in  kind,  as  would  be 
required  to  produce  the  being  of  high  rank  directly,  is  be- 
lief that  an  effect  can  be  produced  without  an  adequate 
cause.  Whatever  may  be  tile  final  conclusions  of  science 
in  regard  to  the  origin  of  species,  they  cannot  affect  the 
argument  for  design  as  revealed  in  the  constitution  of  spe- 
cies, nor  materially  change  the  teachings  of  natural  theol- 
o^y.  If  anv  difficulty  arises,  it  will  be  found  in  harmo- 
nizing the  teachings  of  science  with  the  Bible  account  of 
creation,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  creative  power  was 
manifested. 

Xntiiral  IMlijinn. — Natural  theology  and  natural  re- 
ligion are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  terms.  So  far 
as  they  differ,  natural  religion  relates  to  the  natural  proof's 
of  man's  immortality  and  accountability.  It  seeks  for  its 
proof  in  the  religious  instincts  and  capacities  of  man,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  race,  as  revealing  the  tendencies  and 
results  of  conduct.  While  natural  theology  proper  relates 
to  the  existence  and  character  of  God,  natural  religion 
treats  of  man's  relations  to  God  and  duties  towards  him. 

Literature. — The  Bible  enforces  its  teachings  of  God  by 
reference  to  his  works:  Ps.  xix.,  civ.;  Horn.  i.  19,  20. 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia;  Plato,  Laws,  book  x. ;  Cicero, 
De  Natura  Deorttm;  Descartes;  Leibnitz;  Augustine's  Con- 
fessions; Derham,  Phyttco*  Theology  j  Nieuwentyt,  Jtc- 
li^ions  Philosopher;  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke;  Paley,  Aatnruf 
Theoloyy  ;  llridycirntcr  Treatises  ;  Chalmers,  Natural  The- 
oloyy  ;  Brougham's  Discourse;  Tulloch,  Theism;  McCosh 
and  Dickie,  Typical  Forma,  etc. ;  Hitchcock,  Iteliyion  of 
fi'oloyy  ;  Cooke,  lleliyion  of  Chemistry  ;  Agassiz,  Contribu- 
tions to  Sni,  lli«t.  V.  S.,  vol.  i. ;  Dana,  Geology,  ch.  "  Cos- 
mogony ;''  Chadbourne,  Natural  Theology;  Wiseman,  Con- 
nection between  Science  and  Revealed  Seliffion, 

P.  A.  CHADBOURNE. 

Na'ture-Print'ing,  a  process  by  which  flat  objects, 
like  ferns,  seaweeds,  laces,  and  embroidery,  may  be  used 
for  preparing  a  plate  for  printing  without  executing  any 
engraving,  or  even  drawing.  By  one  method  the  object  to 
be  represented  is  pressed  with  great  force  between  a  pol- 
ished plate  of  copper  and  one  of  lead,  leaving  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  leaden  plate.  A  copy  of  this  plate  is  then 
taken  by  electrotype,  which  is  used,  like  any  other  electro- 
type plate,  for  printing.  This  process  was  invented  by  a 
gentleman  named  Auer  in  Vienna  about  1853  ;  an  English- 
man named  Aitkin  also  claimed  the  invention;  and  one 
Peter  Kyle  of  Copenhagen  many  years  before  had  described 
a  similar  process.  Henry  Bradbury  of  London  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  operators  in  this  process. 

Nau'gatiick,  tp.  and  post-v.  of  New  Haven  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  Naugatuck  River  and  R.  R.,  27  miles  by  rail  N.  by 
E.  of  Bridgeport,  has  a  savings  bank  and  manufactures  of 
rubber  goods,  farming  implements,  woollens,  etc.  UNION 
CITY,  1  mile  to  the  N.,  is  a  part  of  the  same  town,  and  has 
manufactures  of  malleable  iron-castings  and  other  goods. 
Pop.  of  tp.  2830. 

Naugatuck'  River  rises  in  Litchfleld  co.,  Conn.,  flows 
(?.,  and  reaches  the  Housatonic  at  Birmingham.  It  affords 
great  water-power. 

Naii'hriin,  town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Germany,  17 
miles  N.  of  Frankfort,  is  noted  for  its  saline  springs,  \vhir!i 
yield  annually  more  than  1 7,000  cwts.  of  salt.  Of  late  the 
waters  have  also  been  used  with  good  effect  for  bathing  and 
drinking,  and  a  handsome  watering  establishment  has  been 
built.  Pop.  2500. 

Nau'mann  (EMIL),  b.  at  Berlin  Sept.  8, 1828;  studied 
music  under  Mendelssohn,  made  his  debut  as  a  composer  in 
1848  by  the  oratorio  Ckristus  der  Friedcnsbote,  and  was  ap- 

;ointcd  director  of  church  music  at  Berlin  in  1853.  Among 
is  other  compositions  are  two  operas,  Judith  and  ^filhlen~ 
hexe.  He  wrote  several  works  relating  to  church  music, 
and  Die  Tonknnst  in  der  Cnltunjcschichte  (1870). 

Naumann  (.IOHANN  FRIEDRICH),  b.  Feb.  14,  1780,  at 
Zicbigk,  near  Kothen,  Germany  ;  was  educated  at  Dessau; 
studied  natural  science,  especially  ornithology ;  became 
keeper  of  the  ornithological  museum  of  the  duke  of  Anhalt- 
Kiithen,  and  d.  at  Ziebigk  Aug.  15,  1857.  His  Naturge- 
schichte  der  Voyel  DeutscUands  (12  vols.,  Leipsic,  1822-44), 
for  which  ho  prepared  the  plates  himself,  is  very  rich  in  ob- 
servations and  enjoys  a  great  reputation. 

Namnann  (KARL  FRIF.DRICH),  b.  at  Dresden  May  30, 
1797;  was  educated  at  Pforta;  studied  mineralogy  and 
geology  at  Freiberg  under  Werner,  afterwards  at  Leipsic 
and  Jena;  travelled  in  1821-22  in  Norway,  and  wrote 
ll(itr'dyc  zni'  Kcnntniss  Norweyens  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1824); 
was  appointed  professor  of  crystallography  at  Freiberg  in 
182C,  and  removed  in  1842,  as  professor  of  mineralogy  and 
geognosy,  to  Leipsic,  where  he  d.  in  Jan.,  1874.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are — LttrbuchdfrM\neralo(fie(lS2S),  Anfuunt- 
grnnde  di't-  KrystnUoijraphie  (1841),  and  Lehrbuch  der 
Geoynosie  (2  vols.,  1850-53). 
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Naum'biirg,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Saale,  has  a  fine  cathedra],  built  in  1207,  and  manu- 
factures of  chemicals,  champagne,  vinegar,  tobacco,  spirits, 
linen,  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  15,120. 

Pfau'plia,  or  Napoli  <li  Romania  [so  named  from 

its  being  accessible  to  ships — anb  TOV  Tats  vavtri  TrpOffTrAeio-dai 

— Vtraho,  viii.  0,  2],  a  Peloponnesian  city,  near  the  head 
of  the  Argolic  Gulf.  At  first  it  was  independent  of  Argoa 
(6  miles  distant),  then  its  port,  and  in  the  time  of  Puu- 
sanias  (173  A.  D.)  was  deserted  (Itinerary  of  Pausanias,  ii. 
38,  2).  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  it  revived,  and 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1460,  by  the  Venetians  in 
KiSli,  and  by  the  Turks  again  in  1715.  It  was  captured 
by  the  Greeks  Dec.  12,  1822,  and  made  after  a  while  the 
capital  of  their  new  kingdom  till  Dec.,  1834.  Since  then 
its  population  has  declined  from  12,000  to  8543  (in  1870). 
Its  splendid  harbor  is  defended  by  the  two  citadels  of 
Palamidhi,  720  feet  above  the  city,  and  Itskali,  at  the 
water's  edge,  making  Nauplia  the  Gibraltar  of  Greece. 
(Sec  Leake's  Morea,  ii.  356-363.)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Nautical  Almanac.  SeeEpHEMEitis,  by  PROP.  J.II.  C. 
COFFIN,  LL.D. 

Nautil'idse  [from  the  name  of  the  genus  Nautilus],  the 
only  family  represented  by  existing  species  of  the  class 
of  cephalopod  mollusks  and  order  Tetrabranchiata.  As 
limited  by  some  authors  (e.  g.  Meek),  it  includes  species 
whose  shell  is  generally  curved  and  more  or  less  involute 
upon  itself  (but  often  with  the  whorls  free  and  sometimes 
spiral),  with  the  outer  chamber  very  large,  and  the  aper- 
ture with  its  outer  margin  sinuous;  the  septa  are  simple, 
or  at  most  provided  with  a  few  simple  lateral  lobes  or 


Section  of  a  Nautilus,  showing  its  interior. 

flexures,  and  are  convex  backward  towards  the  middle  ; 
the  siphon  is  variable  in  position  between  the  dorsal  and 
ventral  surfaces,  but  in  the  typical  forms  is  nearly  central, 
and  is  occasionally  in  some  older  extinct  groups  occupied 
by  an  internal  organic  deposit ;  there  are  two  well-devel- 
oped shell-layers,  and  a  third  incompletely  developed  one 
near  the  aperture.  The  animal  has  a  mantle  with  an  entire 
margin  which  extends  about  even  with  the  border  of  the 
aperture;  it  also  has  (1)  a  circular  fleshy  lip  ;  (2)  numer- 
ous labial  tentacles  combined  in  four  groups,  each  group 
having  twelve  or  thirteen;  and  (3)  still  further  outward 
are  the  "  arms  "  or  branchial  tentacles,  about  thirty-six  in 
number,  and  in  two  rows;  of  these  last,  the  dorsal  pair 
are  extended  and  combined  in  a  "hood,"  "which  closes 
the  aperture  of  the  shell,  except  for  a  small  space  on  each 
side,  which  is  flat,  by  a  pair  of  arms.  The  tentacles  are 
lamcllated  on  their  inner  surface,  and  are  retractile  within 
sheaths  or  digitations  which  correspond  to  the  eight  or- 
dinary arms  of  the  cuttle-fishes  ;"  "  besides  these,  there 
are  four  ocular  tentacles,  one  behind  and  one  in  front  of 
each  eye,"  which  seem  to  be  instruments  of  sensation,  and 
resemble  the  tentacles  of  some  nudibrancliiate  mollusks 
(e.  g.  Eolie  and  Aflytia).  On  the  side  of  each  eye  is  a  hol- 
low oblique  process  which  is  not  tentaculiferous,  and  which 
bears  the  external  ears.  The  mandibles  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  calcified,  thus  differing  from  those  of  the  cuttle- 
fishes. "The shell-muscles  are  united  by  a  narrow  tract 
across  the  hollow  occupied  by  the  involute  spire  of  the 
shell,  and  are  thus  rendered  horseshoe  shaped.  The 
siphuncle  is  vascular;  it  opens  into  the  cavity  contain- 
ing the  heart  (pericardium),  and  is  most  probably  filled 
with  fluid  from  that  cavity."  Such  are  the  principal 
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characteristics   of    the    animal.   a-    made    known    by    Prof. 

.nd  i-pitomizeil  by    Mr.  W Iward. 

'I  be  family  is  at  present  represented  by  a  single  genus, 
Kautilm,  cii'ntaining  several  living  species,  but  was  for 
merlv  developed  in  nun  .and  ha-  -urv  i  vcd  from 

the  Silurian   c| li  to  the    pre-cnl   time,   and.   as    here   un- 

imbraoM   fewer  genera    than  often  are   credited 
to  it,  but  -till  lias  >i  large  number,      liy  Meek  the  following 

gcte  :  jllizcd— viz.    AWii-iV/iK,     /',«.//;(».     '/'.••  m<i(i<- 

,//»,.„.  I'll*.    .\i:l-tllin-rr<t*,    /'tii-iillltulilliu,    Litlnt:*    '. 

I,' '.     \'inlil '•"».       t/.A"'.'-o«.     and      Troi-hiH'crai. 

Little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  \:i,iii/,n<.      According  to 
Kiniiphius  (who  wrote  in  1705),  ••  U'hcii  the  iniiitiliis  floats 

on  the  water  he  pill-  out  hi-  bead  and  all  his  tentacles,  ami 
spreads  them  upon  the  water,  with  the  poop  of  the  shell 
above  water;  but  at  the  bottom  he  creep-  in  the  reverse 
po-ition.  with  hi-  boat  above  him.  and  with  his  head  and 
tentacle*  above  the  ground,  making  a  tolerably  quick  prog- 
Owcn  found  the  crop  of  u  specimen  dissected  by 
him-clf  filled  vvitli  fragments  of  small  crabs.  Although  the 
shells  of  one  IpeolM  i  N.  /"•m/iilim)  are  very  common,  the 
animals  themselves  are  very  rarely  seen.  TllKo.  (ill.L. 

Nautilus  Propeller,  a  system  of  propelling  steam- 
-  at  sea  by  mean-  of  the  expulsion  of  strong  currents 
of  witter  backward.  Many  of  the  lower  animals  move 
about  in  ttie  water  in  this  way.  Several  steamers  for  river 
and  oi-ean  use  have  been  successfully  built  on  this  prin- 
ciple. A  turbine-wheel  revolves  in  an  iron  cylinder  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  jet  which  propels  the  ship.  This 
mode  of  propulsion  has  not  proved  economical  or  efficient. 

Nauvoo',  tp.  of  F'ranklin  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1289. 

Nauvoo,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hancock  co..  III.,  on  E.  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  Itiver,  was  founded  by  the  Mormons  in 
Islll,  and  afterward  the  home  of  n  company  of  French 
Socialists,  under  .M.Cabet:  has  several  fine  churches,! 
newspaper,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  the  growing  of 
grapes.  About  100,000  gallons  of  wine  are  produced  an- 
nually. Pop.  157S.  W.  P.  KllKMKIt.  Eli.  "  IXDKI'KXIIKXT." 

Nav'ajo  Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  great  Shoshone  and 
Apache  family.  They  occupy  a  reservation  of  3,328,000 
acres  in  the  N.  \V.  of  New  Mexico  and  the  N.  E.  of  Ari- 
zona. They  were  long  famous  for  their  hostility  to  the 
whites,  but  have  now  been  thoroughly  subjected  by  the 
I'.  S.  troops.  They  are  industrious,  and  have  adopted 
siinie  of  the  arts  of  half-en  ili/.ed  life  from  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians. They  have  130,000  sheep  and  goats,  10,000  horses, 
and  are  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  "Navajo  blan- 
kets," which  are  wonderfully  warm,  durable,  and  of  such 
excellence  as  to  sell  for  $50,  or  even  $150.  Pop.  9114. 

Na'val  Acad'cmies.  Fmnrr.— Special  instruction 
in  the  art  of  war  as  applied  to  navies  originated  in  France 
about  the  year  1630,  and  in  England  about  100  years  later. 
In  France  the  invention  of  hollow  projectiles  by  Bernard 
Roynaud  (about  1680),  and  by  him  first  put  to  practical 
n-e  at  the  bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1684,  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  naval  science,  and  led  to  the 
uniform  organizati f  all  the  schools  for  naval  instruc- 
tion at  that  time  established  in  the  kingdom.  Various  de- 
crees under  the  monarchy,  the  republic,  and  the  empire 
improved  the  existing  systems,  until  their  final  reorganiza- 
tion in  1825  upon  the  basis  which,  with  very  little  modifi- 
cation, exists  at  the  present  time.  In  forty  French  ports 
free  schools  of  hydrography  are  open  to  sailors  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  in  which  an  annual  average  of  about  400 
men  are  qualified  as  captains  and  sub-officers  of  seagoing 
or  coa-ting  v  e-.-els.  In  Isll  the  schools  for  naval  officers 
were  established  on  shipboard  at  the  ports  of  Brest  and 
Toulon,  and  after  various  modifications — among  others,  the 
substitution  of  a  royal  marine  college  at  Angouldme  in 
I  SIC, — were  finally  united  in  1830  on  board  the  Orion  at 
Brest.  The  present  school-ship  is  the  liorda,  120  guns, 
launched  in  Is  17.  Admission  is  gained  to  this  school  by  a 
public  competitive  examination  which  is  held  annually. 
The  personal  qualifications  are  French  nativity,  age  be- 
tween fourteen  and  seventeen,  and  good  bodily  constitution. 
The  mental  qualifications  comprise  a  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  and  draw  ing.  Exercises  are  required 
in  I  be  French  and  English  languages,  a  translation  from 
the  Latin,  a  geometrical  drawing,  and  a  free-hand  drawing 
from  a  head.  The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  navi- 
gation and  astronomy,  analytical  and  mechanical  science. 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  theory  and  practice  of 
steam  engines  and  mechanical  engineering,  naval  arehi- 
ti •••lure,  seamanship,  gunnery,  drawing,  and  the  English 
language.  These  are  supplemented  liy  constant  exercises 
with  boats  and  oilier  material,  and  an  annual  seagoing 
cruise.  After  two  years  spent  at  this  school  those  who  are 
found  qualified  at  the  annual  examination  arc  transferred 


to  the  steam  frigate  Jean  Hart,  in  which  they  make  a  for- 
eign voyage  of  nearly  a  year's  duration,  at  tile  conclusion 
of  whi'  h  thev  aic  c. ni-iil, 'ted  eligible  l.ir  active  naval  ser- 
vice.     The  School  of  Naval  Architecture  in   Paris  is  under 
the  management  of  the  corps  of  marine  engineer-,  which 
corps  ha-   ''lunge  ot    l!n-   i  ..n-truction  of  all   ships   and  en- 
gines in  the    -cr\  ire.       It    i-    compo-ed  of  '2  inspectors    L'i  n 
eral.   |u  dircetois    of  na\al    con-t  met  ion,    In    marine    , 
neer-.and  7 .1  a  -si  -I  a  nt  engineers.      <i  militates  ,,|    the   Poly 
lechiiie   School,  to   the   number  of  about  15   annually,  are 
as-igned   to   the   School  of   Naval  Architecture,  where  they 
remain    two   years    and    a  half,  spending    three    winlei-    in 
I'aris  and  two  summers  in  the  dockyards.     The   school  il 
commanded  b\  a  director  of  naval  con-triict  ion.  who  gives 
instruction,  assisted  by  other  members  of  the  coip 
special    tea, -hers   of  drawing   and    language-.      The   » 

of  instruction    con-ists    of — lirst    winter:    I  I  )  a    com n 

con-truction  ;    II' )  displacement  and  stability:    i  :i  j  strength 
of  materials;    (Ij  marine  architectural   drawing   and   lice 
hand  drawing.     Second  winter:   II)  a  practical  MOTH  on 
sleani-cngincs;    (2)    a    theoretical    course    on    steam:    I.",) 
applied    mechanics    and    mechanics    in    gcncial:    ill    plan- 
drawing   of    ships    and    engines    and    tree  band    drawing. 
Third  winter:  (1)  displacement  and  stability  iconcln 
(2)  naval  architecture   and  naviil  artillery;    {'.'•>  te'-hnology 
of  workshop-:    I  li  plan  drawing,  project*.  a.ml  dcsigi 
ship-  ami  engine-,  and  free  band  drawing.      At  (he  end  of 
tin    course   an  examination  is  held,  and  those  found  quali- 
fied are  promoted  to  the  corps  of  marine  engineers  as  as- 
sistant engineers  of  the  third  class.     There  arc  at   Hrcst 
and  at  Toulon  schools  of  marine  artillery  and  schools  of 

Rraciicc  for  firing  at  targets,  with  guns  both  afloat  and  on 
ind. 

Kntjtnml. — The  Royal  Naval  Academy  was  established 
at  Portsmouth  in  1721).  Its  course  of  instruction  com- 
prised, besides  the  elements  of  a  general  education,  math- 
ematics, navigation,  drawing,  fortification,  gunnery  and 
Email-arms,  principles  of  shipbuilding,  and  practical  sea- 
manship in  all  its  branches.  The  number  of  cadets  was 
at  first  limited  to  40,  but  in  1806  it  was  increased  to  70. 
Owing  to  jealousies  arising  between  officers  appointed  from 
this  school  and  those  entering  the  service  under  the  old 
system  (the  appointments  under  both  systems  being  con- 
fined to  the  nobility  and  gentry),  the  academy  was  abol- 
ished in  1837,  for  in  the  mean  time  the  old  system  of  ad- 
milling  midshipmen  to  the  navy  still  obtained.  This  was 
under  the  patronage  of  the  captains  of  ships,  who  had  the 
nomination  of  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  young  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  received  on  board  without  any  conditions 
of  previous  preparation,  and  left  to  their  own  resources 
and  those  of  the  ship  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession under  the  general  supervision  of  the  captains. 
This  short  and  easy  method  of  entering  the  service  was  so 
commonly  preferred,  and  the  number  of  students  in  the 
school  had  become  so  small,  that  it  also  was  changed.  The 
captains  were  permitted  to  make  only  one  nomination,  the 
admiralty  reserving  the  rest.  The  defects  of  the  method, 
even  thus  modified,  led  finally  in  1857  to  the  adoption  of  a 
training-ship,  first  at  Portsmouth  and  afterwards  at  Dart- 
mouth, on  board  the  Britannia.  The  course  of  study  is 
limited  to  one  year  ;  the  examinations  are  held  quarterly, 
and  if  passed  satisfactorily  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
candidate  is  rated  a  midshipman,  and  is  credited  with  one 
year's  sea-service.  To  qualify  a  midshipman  for  promo- 
tion to  a  lieutenancy  he  must  be  nineteen  years  old,  must 
have  passed  an  examination  to  which  he  is  submitted  after 
serving  two  and  a  half  years  as  midshipman,  and  must 
have  served  five  and  a  half  years  as  a  midshipman,  in- 
cluding the  time  allowed  him  on  leaving  the  school. 

The  Royal  Naval  College  was  opened  in  1839  as  a  school 
of  gunnery,  jointly  with  a  school  of  gunnery-practice  on 
board  the  Excellent  for  the  instruction  of  commissioned 
officers.  It  supplied  instruction  in  the  theory  of  artillery, 
in  mathematics,  nautical  astronomy,  steam  machinery,  and 
in  chemistry.  The  time  allowed  at  the  college  was  one 
year.  Upon  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  navy  offi- 
cers voluntarily  resorted  to  the  dockyards,  where  instruc- 
tion and  facilities  for  experiment  and  study  were  supplied, 
as  well  as  opportunities  for  working  in  the  machine-shops. 
Most  of  the  officers  now  in  service  have  certificates  of  hav- 
in_-  passed  this  course.  By  an  order  of  council  dated  Jan. 
16,  1873,  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Greenwich  is  reorgan- 
ized, to  open  Feb.  1,  1874,  for  the  instruction  of  officers  of 
all  branches  of  the  naval  service,  including  captains  and 
excluding  midshipmen.  Full  courses  are  provided  in 
mathematics,  mechanics,  navigation  and  astronomy,  ma- 
rine engineering  and  artillery,  naval  architecture,  draw- 
ing, and  languages.  The  time  allowed  to  each  grade  for 
studs  varies,  according  to  the  difficulty  and  importance  of 
the  branch  studied,  from  six  months  to  eighteen  months. 
The  schools  of  engineers  and  of  naval  architecture  at 
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South  Kensington  are  transferred  to  this  college.  Schools 
for  warrant-officers,  seamen,  and  boys  are  provided — (1) 
On  all  ships  having  a  crew  of  300  men,  a  permanent  school- 
master being  generally  appointed  for  the  ship  ;  in  case  the 
crew  is  less  than  300  men,  a  petty  officer  of  the  chip  gives 
instruction  under  the  captain's  orders,  for  which  he  is  paid 
extra.  (2)  In  schools  on  harbor-ships;  four  ships  are 
specially  devoted  to  this  purpose — two  at  Portsmouth  and 
two  at  Plymouth  ;  boys  remain  in  these  ships  one  year. 

(3)  In  four  schools  in  the  barracks  at  Woolwich,  Chatham, 
Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  where  the  royal  marines  (ar- 
tillery and  infantry)  arc  instructed,  as  also  their  children. 

(4)  In  schools  for  apprentices  at  seven  dockyards — viz. 
Deptford,    Woolwich,    Chatham,    Sheerness,    Portsmouth, 
Devenport,  and  Pembroke;  these  last  were  established  in 
1840.     Admission  is  gained  by  competition,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  course  was  five  years,  but  in  1859  a  supple- 
mentary and  higher  course  of  two  years  was  added  for  the 
benefit  of  the  most  deserving  of  those  who  have  served  five 
years.     (5)  In  the  London  and  Liverpool  schools  of  navi- 
gation, supported  by  the  government  for  the  instruction  of 
the  commercial   marine.     The  number  of   training-ships 
for  boys  has  been  gradually  increased  to  twelve,  including 
those  for  harbor  instruction  and  for  practice  cruising. 

The  governments  of  Austria,  Russia,  Bavaria,  and  Italy 
have  establishments  for  education  in  naval  science,  and  at 
St.  Petersburg  the  Russian  government  has  a  very  large 
naval  academy.  The  course  of  instruction  in  all  these  re- 
sembles closely  those  already  described. 

1*uitf<{  States. — From  the  first  organization  of  the  navy 
of  the  U.  S.  the  system  of  appointing  and  training  its  ju- 
nior officers  was  copied  from  the  English  navy.  Lads  of 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  were  appointed  midshipmen 
and  sent  to  sea  in  charge  of  the  captains.  In  1813  a  law 
was  passed  authorizing  the  employment  of  a  schoolmaster 
for  each  ship  in  which  there  were  twelve  midshipmen.  The 
establishment  of  a  school  for  naval  science  had  in  1800 
been  as  strongly  urged  by  the  executive  department  of  the 
government  as  that  of  a  military  school.  The  latter  was 
created  in  LS02 ;  the  naval  school  was  not  founded  until 
18 15.  For  some  years  prior  to  that  period  midshipmen,  at 
such  times  as  they  could  be  released  temporarily  from  sea- 
serviee,  prepared  themselves  for  examination,  and  were 
examined  for  promotion  at  the  Naval  Asylum  in  Philadel- 
phia. On  Aug.  7,  1845,  Mr.  George  Bancroft,  secretary  of 
the  navy  under  Pres.  James  K.  Polk,  issued  the  first  in- 
structions to  Commander  Buchanan  for  the  opening  of  the 
school.  The  war  department  had  already  transferred  for 
that  purpose  the  site  and  buildings  of  Fort  Severn,  one  of 
the  defences  of  Annapolis  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  Severn 
River,  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  The  school  was  formally 
opened  on  Oct.  10,  1845.  The  first  object  proposed  was 
"to  collect  the  midshipmen  who  from  time  to  time  are  on 
shore,  and  give  them  occupation  during  their  stay  on  land 
in  the  study  of  mathematics,  nautical  astronomy,  theory 
of  morals,  international  law,  gunnery,  the  use  of  steam, 
the  Spanish  and  French  languages,  and  other  branches 
essential  in  the  present  day  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a  naval  officer."  In  Jan.,  1846,  there  wore  present  36  mid- 
shipmen appointed  in  1840,  13  of  the  date  of  1841,  and  7 
newly  appointed.  The  latter  were  to  remain  at  the  school  at 
least  one  year ;  those  of  1840  and  1841  were  to  be  drafted  as 
required  for  sea-service.  The  instruction  corps  consisted  of 
8  persons.  The  buildings  were  found  to  bo  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction,  quarters,  and  mess.  Mr.  Bancroft 
had  thus  far  proceeded  under  already  existing  regulations, 
and  with  such  funds  as  were  legally  applicable,  without 
calling  upon  Congress.  The  first  appropriation  (§28,200) 
was  made  in  Aug.,  1846,  and  a  like  amount  was  appro- 
priated in  1847,  and  in  December  of  that  year  the  number  of 
midshipmen  in  attendance  was  90.  In  Oct.,  1849,  a  board 
of  officers  was  convened  to  reorganize  the  institution,  and 
to  make  it  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  system  pur- 
sued at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
The  course  of  instruction  and  the  regulations  were  revised, 
and  the  title  of  the  institution  was  changed  from  Naval 
School  to  United  States  Naval  Academy.  The  duration  of 
the  course  of  study  was  fixed  at  four  years  in  Nov.,  1851. 
The  corps  of  instructors  was  increased  to  11,  and  the  sloop- 
of-war  Preble  was  assigned  to  the  academy  as  a  practice- 
ship  and  for  the  purpose  of  summer  cruising  for  three  and 
a  half  months  each  year.  A  board  of  visitors  was  pro- 
vided for,  who  would  inspect  the  academy  annually  and 
report  upon  its  condition.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  Annapolis  became  an  important  military  d6pot, 
and  on  May  6,  1861,  the  academy,  with  all  its  apparatus 
and  personnel,  was  transferred  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  it 
remained  until  Sept.,  1865.  During  this  period  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  state  of  war  interfered  greatly  with  the  sys- 
tem of  graduation,  the  senior  three  of  the  four  classes 
being  sent  to  sea  on  active  service.  After  the  return  to 


Annapolis  in  Sept.,  1865,  the  programme  of  studies  at  the 
academy  was  rearranged  upon  the  basis  which,  with  very 
little  modification,  exists  at  present  (1875).  The  course  of 
instruction  embraces  the  following  departments  :  Seaman- 
ship, mathematics,  gunnery,  steam-engineering,  astronomy, 
navigation  and  nautical  surveying,  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  including  analytical  mechanics  and 
chemistry,  law,  history,  and  English  studies,  French  and 
Spanish  languages  and  literature,  drawing,  art  of  defence, 
swimming,  and  gymnastics.  In  1865  two  classes  of  cadet 
engineers,  not  to  exceed  50  in  the  aggregate,  were  added 
to  the  body  of  pupils  at  the  Naval  Academy.  The  dura- 
tion of  their  course  was  until  June  1,  1873,  two  years.  By- 
act  of  Congress  approved  Feb.  24,  1874,  their  course  was 
lengthened  to  four  years  and  the  number  of  classes  in- 
creased to  four.  The  studies  consist  of  mathematics,  ana- 
lytical mechanics,  theory  and  practice  of  steam-engineer- 
ing, chemistry  and  physics,  the  French  language,  draw- 
ing, designing  of  engines,  and  practice  in  the  workshops. 
During  the  summer  months  the  engineer  classes  make  a 
cruise  in  a  steamship,  and  visit  the  government  workshops 
at  the  principal  U.  S.  navy-yards.  The  academic  year  be- 
gins on  Oct.  1,  and  ends  May  30  of  each  calendar  year. 
The  summer  months  are  employed  in  cruising  at  sea.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  academic  terms,  the  first  term 
extending  from  Oct.  1  to  Jan.  30.  Each  of  the  classes  is 
divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  sections  of  9  to  12 
members,  and  no  student  is  required  to  attend  more  than 
three  recitations  during  the  day;  so  that,  besides  the 
evening  study-hours,  one  hour  of  each  period  (except 
drawing}  may  be  devoted  to  study. 

On  Mar.  3,  1873,  Congress  passed  a  law  changing  the 
duration  of  the  course  for  cadet  midshipmen  from  four 
years  to  six  years,  to  apply  to  the  class  admitted  in  1>73 
and  to  all  subsequent  classes.  The  disposition  to  be  made 
of  the  additional  two  years  has  not  yet  been  fixed  upon. 
The  system  of  examinations  comprises  monthly,  ncmi- 
anuitnl,  and  annnul  examinations,  all  of  which  are  con- 
ducted in  irritimj,  the  same  questions  being  proposed  to 
each  individual  of  a  class  of  examinees.  The  relative 
merit  determined  by  each  monthly  examination  is  com- 
bined with  that  denoted  by  the  class-room  daily  record, 
and  the  monthly  relative  merits  of  a  term  are  combined  to 
form  a  term-record,  which  latter  are  again  combined  to 
form  the  annual  record.  Candidates  for  the  classes  of  cadet 
midshipmen  are  nominated  by  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  (each  member  being  en- 
titled by  law  to  one  nomination),  and  are  admitted  to  the 
academy  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years, 
provided  they  exhibit  a  good  moral  standing  and  sound 
physical  condition.  They  must  also  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography, 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling.  The  examinations  of  can- 
didates for  the  classes  of  cadet  engineers  are  competitive. 
Candidates  must  bo  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two  years 
of  age  and  of  sound  body.  They  must  possess,  besides  a 
fair  English  education,  some  knowledge  of  algebra  and 
geometry  and  of  steam  machinery.  They  apply  to  the 
navy  department  for  permission  to  present  themselves  for 
examination.  Those  examined  are  arranged  in  order  of 
general  merit,  and  are  admitted  in  the  order  of  their  posi- 
tions on  that  roll. 

On  Dec.  31,  1S73,  the  personnel  of  the  academy  wns  as 
follows:  commanding  officer  and  staff,  including  medical 
and  pay  staff  and  chaplain,  10;  instruction  staff  proper 
(comprising,  besides  31  commissioned  officers,  20  civilians), 
51 ;  civil  officers,  such  as  secretary,  librarian,  clerks,  etc., 
8;  officers  of  the  marine  corps,  2;  total  staff  of  the  acad- 
emy, 71.  Number  of  cadet  midshipmen,  241 ;  of  cadet 
engineers,  39;  total  of  students,  280.  Aggregate,  351. 
The  list  of  successive  superintendents  is  as  follows:  (1) 
Commander  Franklin  Buchanan,  1845-47  ;  (2)  Commander 
George  P.  Upshur,  1847-50;  (3)  Captain  C.  K.  Strib- 
bling,  1850-53:  (4)  Captain  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  IS.VJ- 
57;  (5)  Commodore  George  S.  Blake,  1857-65;  (6)  Vice- 
Admiral  D.  D.  Porter,  1865-69;  (7)  Rear- Admiral  John 
L.  Worden,  1869-74.  In  Oct.,  1874,  Admiral  Wordcn  was 
succeeded  by  Rear-Admiral  C.  R.  P.  Rogers  as  the  eighth 
superintendent. 

The  departments  of  study  are  amply  illustrated  by 
models  and  apparatus.  The  seamanship  museum  exhibits 
the  rise  of  naval  art  and  its  progress  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  is  very  rich  in  models,  the  latest  one  being  a 
fully -equipped  model  45  feet  long  of  the  second -rate 
war-steamer  Antietam.  In  the  gunnery  department  every 
form  of  great  guns  and  small-arms  is  displayed.  In  the 
department  of  steam  engineering  every  kind  of  marine 
engine  is  illustrated  in  detail  and  by  working-models  ; 
besides  which  there  is  a  complete  marine  engine,  with  two 
boilers — one  for  getting  up  steam,  and  a  similar  one  for 
instruction  in  detail.  This  department  has  also  a  com- 
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plctc  workshop,  foundry,  and  forgo,  all  well  supplied  with 
apparatus  unil  too!-,  tin'  dcpaitmcnls  of  phil.,.-ophy  an. I 
ii-try  are  I'urui.-htMl  with  the  newest  apparatus  HIM! 
malcrials  for  illustration  and  analytical  study.  The  ob- 
servatory contains  a  ItfgG  OoUoOtioO  of  in-trumeuts,  in- 
cluding an  equatorial  telescope.  The  library  contains 
ncaily  17, mill  lolumes  chiefly  historical,  scientific,  iiml 
professional.  The  I  .  S.  wooden  sailing  \ -N  Saul. •canil 

liali- ami  the  iron-clad  l.chigh  arc  stationed  permanently 
at  Ilir  academy  I'nr  tin-  purposes  of  in-t  met  ion  during  the 
two  academic  terms  in  great  guns  an'l  in  sails,  spai 
Th,  -hip  Con-tcllation  is  temporarily  commissioned  for 
tin-  Minnnc-r  cruise  of  the  first  and  third  classes  of  the 
cadet  midshipmen.  The  second  class  nrc  permitted  to 
visit  their  homes  during  the  summer,  and  the  fourth  da--. 
admitted  in  .Iiine,  are  chartered  on  board  the  San  tee  ten- 
practical  instruction  until  Sept.  :iil. 

lly  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Juno  20,  1S71,  the  I'.  S. 
government  took  a  very  important  step  towards  encourag- 
ing popular  nautical  education.  Hy  this  law  tin-  sceretarv 
of  the  navy  is  authorized  to  furnish  a  suitable  vessel  of 
the  navy,  completely  equipped  with  charts,  hooks,  and  in- 
struments, to  boused  for  the  benefit  of  any  nautical  school 
iished  at  each  or  any  of  the  port,-*  of  Jloston,  New 
York,  IMi i la i lei p Ilia.  Baltimore.  Norfolk,  ami  Sail  l-'rancisco. 
The-  President  is  also  authorized  !•>  detail  proper  officers 
of  the  navy  as  superintendents  of,  or  instructors  in,  such 
schools.  R.  S.  SMITH. 

Na'val  Administration.  The  navy  department,  one 
of  the  exeriithe  luaii'-lic-  of  the  Federal  government,  has 
for  its  head  or  chief  a  civil  officer  called  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  who  receives  his  appointment  from  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet.  His  salary  is 
SSIIIMI  per  annum,  without  allowances  of  any  description. 
As  the  President  is,  under  the  Constitution,  the  commatider- 
in-ehiof  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  U.  S.,  the  secretary 
of  the  navy  is  in  reality  his  representative  in  the  navy 
department.  He  may  be  called  the  organ  of  the  President 
for  the  business  of  the  government  pertaining  to  that  de- 
partment and  to  the  navy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  cases 
in  which  independent  powers  are  specially  invested  in  him 
by  law,  his  acts  are  with  the  authority  of  the  President, 
arc  regarded  as  having  his  direction  and  sanction,  and 
have  full  force  and  effect  as  such.  In  matters  of  great 
moment,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  President  to  give  special 
instructions  for  the  secretary's  guidance,  or  for  the  latter 
to  consult  the  former  and  ascertain  his  views  or  wishes. 

As  a  separate  and  independent  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  navy  department  was  established  by  an  act  of 
Congress  approved  Apr.  :il),  1798.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
administration  and  management  of  naval  and  maritime 
affairs  were  entrusted  to  committees,  agents,  and  boards 
constituted  and  appointed  under  resolutions  and  acts  of 
both  the  Continental  and  the  Federal  Congress,  and  for 
nearly  ten  years  to  the  secretary  of  war.  The  protection 
of  the  colonies  against  acts  of  Great  Britain  suggested  and 
prompted  the  lirst  legislation  towards  the  formation  of  a 
navy  or  the  creation  of  a  navy  department.  This  provi- 
sion for  naval  defence  was  the  passage  of  a  resolution  on 
Oct.  13,  1775,  directing  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
three  prominent  members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  with 
authority  to  fit  out  two  sailing  vessels.  This  committee 
was  on  the  With  of  the  same  month  increased  to  seven 
members,  and  the  number  of  vessels  to  four.  The  next 
legislation,  a  resolution  of  Nov.  10,  1775,  directed  two  bat- 
talions of  marines  to  be  raised,  to  be  composed  of  good 
sea  men  or  persons  so  acquainted  with  maritime  affairs  as 
to  be  able  to  serve  to  advantage  by  sea  when  required,  and 
to  continue  in  service,  unless  sooner  dismissed  by  order  of 
Congress,  during  the  war  between  (Ircat  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  About  the  same  time  provision  was  made  re- 
specting the  sci/.ure  ami  disposition  of  vessels,  men,  and 
materials  belonging  to  (ireat.  Britain  that  should  be  cap- 
tured by  cruisers  operating  under  commissions  from  Con- 
gress, and  rules  and  orders  for  the,  navy  of  the  United 
Colonies  were  agreed  on.  On  Dec.  11,  1775,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  composed  of  one  member  for  each  colony, 
to  dcvi-e  ways  and  means  to  furnish  the  colonies  with  a 
naval  armament,  and  to  report  witli  nil  convenient  speed. 
On  the  report  of  this  committee  thirteen  vessels  were  or- 
dered to  he  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $866,666:1.  Mar.  23, 
1 7  7 'I.  still  furtlier  measures  for  naval  defence  were  enacted, 
which  authorized  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  to  fit  out 
annc.l  \e-.-els  to  cruise  on  the  enemies  thereof.  Apr.  .'i, 
following,  resolutions  were  passed  to  send  to  the  general 
MBembliea  of  the  colonies  blank  oommifl>iona  for  private 
ships  of  war  and  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  signed  by 
the  president  of  Congress,  to  be  filled  out  for  those  desiring 
them.  By  this  time  or  soon  after  a  number  of  officers  of 
high  rank  had  been  appointed,  the  pay,  rank,  etc.  of  the 


|  officers  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  had  been  fixed,  also 
tin    pay  of  seamen,  bounty  for  captures,  etc.,  and  about 

twenty   fi\e  ves-els    of  different    classes  were    in    the  0 
of    construction.       From    these    several     nieaMires    chiefly 
sprang    the    navy   and   private   armed    vessels   which    were 
engaged  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

The  boards,  etc.  afterwards  successively  appointed  and 

i-lied  until  the  organization  of  a  navy   department 

I  were — I.  Nov.  ti.    I77o,   Continental   navy   board   of  three 

person -.to  he  -iibordinale  to  the  marine  com  mil  tee  of  I 

II.  I77.">.  II.  (let.  l'>,  17711.  a  board  of  admiralty,  to  su- 
perintend the  naval  and  marine  affairs  of  the-  I  .  S..  to 
consist  of  three  commissioners  not  member.-  of  Congress, 
and  two  that  were.  111.  Feb.  7.  I7M,  creating  a  -..r.tmy 
of  marine  to  execute  all  the  duties  and  powers  specified  in 
the  act  of  Congress  constituting  the  board  of  admiralty. 
1  \  .  Aug.  I'll.  1  7M,  the  appointment  of  an  agent  of  marine, 
with  authority  to  direct,  tit  out,  equip,  and  employ  the 
ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the-  I'.  S.,  according  to  .-neh 
illslHiel  i.ins  as  he  should  from  time  to  time  receive  from 
Congress.  Until  this  agent  was  appoint,  .1  the  duties  as- 
signed to  him  were  devolved  upon  the  superintendent  of 
tinance.  V.  Aug.  7,  1789,  the  c-.-tabli.-hment  of  the  de- 
partment of  war,  to  the  secretary  of  which  was  entrusted, 
in  addition  to  the  matters  pertaining  to  military  all. in  s.  all 
those  respecting  naval  affairs. 

The  subject  of  establishing  a  navy  department  and  cre- 
ating a-  sufficient  naval  force  to  protect  an  uetive  external 
commerce  was  repeatedly  brought  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gteu  about  this  time.  Washington  in  his  annual  message 
( I  7UI1)  urged  that  the  1".  S.  should  take  means  and  set  about 
the  gradual  creation  of  a  navy.  The  elder  Adams,  a  warm 
ud\  oca te  of  the  navy,  in  a  special  message  to  i  'onu'i  e-s  May 
16,  1797,  strongly  recommended  naval  means  of  defence 
against  depredations  on  American  commerce,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  equipping  the  frigates  and  providing 
sels  of  inferior  power.  The  importance  of  a  separate  de- 
partment and  more  particular  attention  to  naval  interests 
was  recogni/.ed  in  the  act  of  Apr.  30,  1798,  establishing  an 
executive  department,  to  be  denominated  the  department 
of  the  navy,  the  chief  officer  thereof  to  be  called  the  sec- 
retary of  the  navy,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  execute 
such  orders  as  he  should  receive  from  the  President  of  the 
U.  S.  relative  to  the  procurement  of  naval  stores  and  ma- 
terials, and  the  construction,  armament,  and  equipment  of 
vessels  of  war,  as  well  as  other  matters  connected  with  the 
naval  establishment  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  from  this  act,  through 
the  President,  that  the  general  powers  of  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  are  derived.  An  act  of  Feb.  7, 1815,  added  to  the 
navy  department  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  be  appointed 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  of  three  officers  of 
the  navy  not  below  the  rank  of  post-captain,  to  be  attached 
to  the  office  of  the  secretary,  and,  under  his  superintend- 
ence, to  discharge  all  the  ministerial  duties  of  said  office  rel- 
ative to  the  procurement  of  naval  stores  and  materials  and 
the  construction,  armament,  equipment,  and  employment  of 
vessels  of  war,  as  well  as  all  other  matters  connected  with 
the  naval  establishment  of  the  U.  R.  The  act  also  gave  the 
board  authority  to  prepare  rules  and  regulations  so  as  to 
secure  uniformity  in  the  several  classes  of  vessels  and  their 
equipments  and  in  repairing  and  refitting  them,  and  re- 
sponsibility in  subordinate  officers  and  agents.  It  also  fur- 
nished estimates  of  expenditures.  Aug.  31, 1842,  the  act  cre- 
ating the  board  of  navy  commissioners  was  repealed,  and  the 
navy  department  was  reorganized  by  the  establishing  of, 
and  attaching  to  it,  five  bureaus— viz. — yards  and  docks : 
construction,  equipment, and  repair;  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing: ordnance  and  hydrography ;  and  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  chiefs  thereof,  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  were  selected,  as  the  law  prescribed, 
from  captains  for  yards  and  docks  and  ordnance  and  hy- 
drography ;  from  the  surgeons  for  medicine  and  surgery ;  a 
skilful  constructor  for  construction,  equipment,  and  repair; 
while  for  provisions  and  clothing  no  official  designation  was 
made.  A  regular  naval  constructor  was  not  appointed  to 
the  bureau  of  construction,  etc.  until  the  passage  of  an  act 
providing  for  it,  Mar.  3,  1853.  By  an  act  of  July  31 .  I  HI  I . 
an  additional  office  was  created,  that  of  assistant  secret  a  i  \ 
of  the  navy,  the  appointment  to  bo  made  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  duties  to  be 
such  as  the  secretary,  for  whom  he  should  act  during  his 
absence,  should  prescribe.  This  office  was  abolished  on 
Mar.  3,  1869.  July  5,  1862,  the  department  was  again 
reorganized  by  creating  three  additional  bureaus  and 
changing  the  titles  of  others.  That  organization  is  now 
maintained,  the  bureaus  being  yards  and  docks,  equip- 
ment and  recruiting,  navigation,  ordnance,  construction 
and  repair,  steam  engineering,  provisions  and  clothing, 
and  medicine  and  surgery — the  new  bureaus  of  equip- 
ment and  recruiting,  navigation,  and  steam  engineering 
assuming  such  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  their  respective 
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branches  as  were  formerly  under  other  bureaus.  The 
chiefs  of  these  bureaus  are  commissioned,  by  and  with 
the  atlvice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  four  years,  and 
receive  the  highest  pay  of  their  grades  in  the  navy. 
For  yards  and  docks,  navigation,  equipment  and  recruit- 
in«-,  and  ordnance  the  selection  must  be  from  officers  of 
the  line  not  below  the  grade  of  commander;  for  medicine 
and  surgery,  from  the  list  of  surgeons;  and  for  provisions 
and  clothing,  from  the  list  of  paymasters  of  not  less  than 
ten  years'  standing ;  for  construction  and  repair  a  skilful 
naval  constructor  must  be  selected,  and  for  steam  engineer- 
ing a  skilful  engineer  from  the  list  of  chief  engineers.  This 
act  provides  for  an  assistant  to  the  bureau  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  also  provided  for  an  assistant  to  the  bureau 
of  ordnance,  which  latter  office  was,  however,  abolished 
Apr.  17, 1866.  An  act  of  Mar.  2,  1865,  created  an  addi- 
tional office,  that  of  solicitor  and  judge-advocate-gencral, 
temporary  in  its  character,  limiting  it  to  the  end  of  the 
rebellion  and  one  year  after.  It  was,  however,  provided 
for  by  annual  appropriations  until  June  22,  1870,  when  it 
was  made  permanent,  and  transferred,  under  the  title  of 
naval  solicitor,  to  the  department  of  justice.  The  naval 
solicitor  maintains  a  twofold  relation,  being  under  the  de- 
partment of  justice,  but  continuing  his  office  in  the  navy 
department,  and  to  him  is  submitted  by  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  for  opinion  many  questions  which  from  their 
nature  would  formerly  havo  been  referred  directly  to  the 
attorney-general.  He  stands  in  the  light  of  a  law-officer 
or  legal  adviser  of  the  navy  department. 

The  duties  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  are 
performed  under  his  immediate  supervision.  There  is  at- 
tached to  the  office  a  chief  clerk  of  the  department  and  14 
other  clerks.  The  chief  clerk  has  the  care  and  custody  of 
the  files  and  records  of  the  office  and  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  duties  of  the  other  clerks  and  the  subordinate 
employ6s  thereto  attached.  JOHN  W.  HOGG. 

Na'val  Architect'ure.  The  present  century  will 
always  bo  distinguished  in  history  for  the  successful  appli- 
cation of  philosophical  knowledge  and  the  exact  sciences 
to  mechanical  arts,  and  for  the  great  benefits  that  have  re- 
sulted to  all  civilized  nations  therefrom.  At  the  present 
day  a  rapid  development  of  new  resources  is  going  on  in 
all  directions,  and  the  forces  of  nature  are  being  brought 
more  under  man's  control,  and  made  available  according  as 
the  increase  of  scientific  knowledge  renders  their  plan  of 
action  and  character  better  known.  In  the  art  of  naval 
construction  there  seems  to  have  been  no  less  advance  than 
in  any  other,  which  is  due  principally  to  the  growth  of  en- 
lightened ideas  and  the  successful  application  of  abstract 
science.  At  the  present  day  nothing  will  compensate  the 
naval  architect  for  the  want  of  a  sound  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  mechanics,  and  without  such  knowledge  he  will 
only  be  able  to  imitate  vessels  that  havo  had  or  are  in 
being,  more  or  less  approved  ;  and  if  he  attempt  to  depart 
from  them,  he  runs  a  great  risk  of  falling  into  great,  per- 
haps fatal,  errors.  Construction  by  the  rule  of  thumb  is 
nothing  more  than  the  adoption  of  some  approved  plan 
with  perhaps  some  slight  modification  ;  and  while  those 
who  resort  to  this  may  be,  and  generally  are,  on  the  safe 
side,  and  generally  obtain  very  satisfactory  results,  they 
add  nothing  to  professional  science ;  and  if  this  course  is 
adhered  to,  and  improvements  are  not  accepted  on  account 
of  constructors  being  unable  to  judge  of  their  merits,  the 
practice  of  naval  construction  must  come  to  a  standstill ; 
and  the  nation  which  allows  this  state  of  things  to  exist 
must  expect  to  see  her  ships  surpassed  by  those  of  others 
where  science  is  in  more  request  and  the  highest  standard 
of  professional  and  scientific  requirements  is  required  in 
their  naval  architect.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  think  of 
building  a  vessel,  especially  a  war-vessel,  without  a  pre- 
vious and  thorough  calculation  of  her  requirements  in 
every  respect.  During  the  past  sixty  years  improvements 
of  unparalleled  importance  and  magnitude  have  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  vessels  of  war,  and  at  the  present 
day  naval,  architects  are  able  to  bring  to  bear  the  great  re- 
sources that  have  grown  out  of  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  in  all  branches  of  science  to  which  the  profes- 
sion is  united.  It  is  asserted  by  Prof.  Inman,  whose  au- 
thority none  disputes,  that  ''at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  there  was  hardly  an  individual  in  England 
who  know  correctly  even  the  first  elements  of  the  displace- 
ment of  a  ship,  either  loaded  or  light."  What  has  the 
world  witnessed  since  then?  The  sailing  qualities  of  ves- 
sels greatly  improved  ;  steam  applied  as  a  motive  or  auxil- 
iary power  to  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels ;  the  old 
sailing  vessels  of  the  navies  of  the  civilized  world  ignored 
and  steam  navies  constructed  ;  and,  finally,  the  production 
of  the  iron-clad  vessels  of  our  own  and  foreign  navies. 

A  ship  must  have  buoyancy,  to  enable  her  to  carry  the 
weight  intended  when  immersed  to  the  required  depth  in 
the  water;  stability,  that  she  may  tend  to  "  right  herself" 


when  inclined  from  the  upright  position  by  some  disturb- 
ing influence,  deviating  no  farther  from  that  position  than 
is  consistent  with  safety,  and  that  her  movements  may  not 
bo  such  as  to  damage  the  vessel  or  cargo;  speed  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  owner  or  owners  and  the 
purpose  for  which  she  is  designed  ;  and,  finally,  be  able  to 
work  well  under  steam  or  sail.  These  qualities  are  mainly 
dependent  on  forces  that  are  exerted  between  the  ship  and 
the  surrounding  fluids — i.  e,  water  and  air;  consequently, 
the  means  of  obtaining  them  depend  mainly  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  "  hydrostatics,"  or  the  balance  of  fluids,  and  hydro- 
dynamics, or  the  motion  of  fluids,  the  applications  of  which 
are  known  by  the  term  "  hydraulics."  One  of  the  ele- 
mentary laws  of  hydrostatics  is  that  no  matter  what  the 
shape  of  a  body  floating  in  eijnililtrio  in  a  fluid,  the  weight 
of  the  fluid  displaced  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body, 
and  the  straight  line  joining  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
body  and  fluid  displaced  is  vertical.  The  quantity  of 
water  displaced  by  a  ship  is  called  her  displacement,  and  is 
expressed  as  being  so  many  tons,  a  ton  being  the  weight 
of  35  cubic  feet  of  sea-water  or  35.9  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
water.  To  find  the  weight  of  a  vessel  by  computing  the 
parts  comprising  it  would  be  a  task  of  great  magnitude, 
but  after  the  vessel  is  launched,  since  it  is  known  that  her 
weight  is  equal  to  that  of  the  water  she  displaces,  we  havo 
only  to  find  the  cubic  contents  of  the  part  immersed,  mul- 
tiply it  by  a  unit  of  volume  of  water,  and  the  product  is 
the  weight  of  the  ship.  It  is  always  possible  to  find  a 
single  point  in  any  body  in  which  the  weight  or  pressure 
is  concentrated  :  in  the  case  of  a  body's  weight,  it  is  called 
the  centre  of  gravity  ;  in  cascof  pressure,  centre  of  pressure; 
and  when  the  pressure  is  that  of  a  fluid  in  which  a  solid 
body  rests,  centre  of  buoyancy,  generally  known  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  displacement. 

Next  to  the  determination  of  the  displacement,  and  the 
securing  that  the  ship  shall  float  with  the  proposed  draught 
of  water  fore  and  aft,  the  most  important  point  is  the 
determination  of  the  stability — i.  e.  the  measure  of  the 
force  which  tends  to  bring  the  vessel  back  to  the  upright 
position  when  by  any  cause  it  has  been  inclined  from  that 
position.  Stability  is  of  two  kinds — statical  a.nd  dynamical. 
The  former  measures  the  force  necessary  to  retain  the  ship 
inclined  at  some  finite  angle — as,  for  instance,  7° — or  that 
with  which,  on  any  slight  displacement,  it  tends  to  regain 
its  upright  position.  Dynamical  stability  is  measured  by 
the  number  of  units  of  work  which  arc  requisite  to  heel  a 
ship  over  through  a  given  angle.  If,  therefore,  the  work 
capable  of  being  developed  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  or 
blow  of  a  wave,  or  any  cause,  be  known,  it  is  proposed  by 
dynamical  stability  to  determine  the  angle  through  which 
the  vessel  will  be  inclined ;  and  the  point  in  construction 
would  be  to  determine  that  in  heeling  through  this  angle 
it  does  not  reach  a  new  position  of  equilibrium,  which 
would  be  one  of  instability,  and  consequently  docs  not 
overset.  For  sailing  vessels  statical  stability  is  beyond  a 
doubt  the  most  important  element,  as  the  chief  qualities 
of  the  vessel  depend  on  it. 

The  disturbances  in  a  ship's  position  called  heeling, 
pitching,  and  sending  are  all  disturbances  of  angular  posi- 
tion, and  the  ship's  stability,  as  opposed  to  them,  depends 
on  similar  principles.  Stability  against  heeling  is  explained 
as  follows  :  In  order  that  a  pair  of  forces  applied  to  one 
body  may  balance  each  other,  they  must  be  equal  and  op- 
posite to  each  other,  but  directly  opposed — that  is,  they 
must  act  against  each  other  in  the  same  straight  line. 
When  a  pair  of  equal  forces  act  in  opposite  directions  in 
parallel  though  not  identical  lines,  they  do  not  balance 
each  other,  but  constitute  what  is  called  a  couple,  tending 
to  turn  the  body  in  a  new  angular  position.  When  the 
angular  position  of  such  a  body  as  a  ship  is  disturbed,  the 
weight  and  the  supporting  pressure,  which  originally  were 
a  pair  of  directly  opposed  equal  forces,  producing  balance, 
become  a  couple,  and  the  body  is  stable  or  unstable  accord- 
ing as  that  couple  is  a  righting  couple  or  an  upwtting  couple, 
Take  two  blocks  having  a  rounded  base,  and  rest  them  on 
a  level  surface.  By  placing  either  of  these  blocks  so  that 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  surface  they  rest  on,  exerted 
against  the  point  of  support,  may  act  in  a  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  block,  they  may  be 
balanced.  If  a  block  with  a  narrow  and  sharp  curved  base 
is  disturbed,  the  weight,  acting  through  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity, and  the  pressure  exerted  at  the  point  of  support,  will 
form  an  upsetting  couple,  and  make  it  fall  down  on  its  side. 
If  a  broader  one  is  disturbed,  the  weight,  acting  through 
the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  pressure  at  the  point  of  sup- 
port, form  a  righting  couple,  and  the  block  will  return  to  its 
position  of  balance.  The  stability  of  a  ship  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  last  illustration. 

The  stability  of  a  floating  body  is  regarded  by  some 
persons  as  like  that  of  the  common  pendulum,  in  which 
the  centre  of  gravity  hangs  below  the  point  of  support. 
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A»  the  pendulum  swings,  tin'  force  of  gravity,  acting  v.-rii 

oally  downward  through  tin ntrc  of  gravity,  always  tends 

tu  make   it   return    I"  n-   pn-ilinn   nf  equilibrium.      II'  tin- 
wore  corn  :  nf  siispen-ion  wnulil  In'  rcpr. 

by  tlio  centre  nf  buoyancy,  and  tin ntre  "f  gravity  nf 

the  -hip  would  nf  course  correspond  to  t  lie  rent  re  nf  gra\  ity 

of   the    |iel|illlllll».       According    to    this    \  lew,  the    coM'litinn 

> hie  t>>|uilihriuiii   for  every  ship   would   be  thai    In  r 
.•end.-  nf  irr:i\  ity  should  be  below  her  centre  of  bun\an<  \ , 
the  decree  of  her  stilbility  would  be    in  exact  pmpor 
tinll  tu  the  distance  below    Ibe  centre  nf  buoyancy   ;,[    which 
IOT  relit  I  c  nt"    gravity    is    situated.        To    show     tile    ineolicrt 

,  ji  i-  nnly  uerc-sary  to  point  out  that  no 
ship  ill  tlie  navy,  whether  inoilern  iron-chid  or  "Id  wooden 
ship,  can  ever  have  had  her  centre  of  gravity  below  her 
oentrt  nf  buoyancy.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  un- 

,rcd  lii I  battle-ship  Conqueror  was  «  feet  above  her 

centre   nf  buoyancy,  and   by    im   practicable  arrangement 

could    tb litre   nf  gravity   of  a    ship  of  this   class   bo 

•bi  below  her  centre  of  buoyancy.  The  armor-plated 
ship  Prince  Cnn-ort,  whose  stilbility  is  considered  to  bo  in 
excess,  has  her  centre  nf  gravity  8  feet  above  the  centre 
of  buoyancy.  The  Warrior,  the  first  of  the  iron-dads, 
had  her  centre  nf  gravity  8  feet  above  the  centre  of  buoy- 
aii'-v.  In  no  one  of  these  cases  would  it  be  practicable  to 
bring  the  centre  of  gravity  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy. 
It  is  therefnrc  ijnitc  clear  that  the  stability  of  a  ship  docs 
not  depend  upnn  the  centre  of  gravity  being  below  the 
centre  of  buoyancy. 

There  is  another  erroneous  notion,  as  to  the  height  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  iron-clad*  being  excessive, 
and  making  it  difficult,  if  nnt  impossible,  tn  give  them  as 
much  stability  us  might  be  desired.  This  will  be  seen  to 
be  an  error  \\hcn  it  is  remembered  that  the  nld  line-nf- 
battlc-ships  were  higher  by  many  feet  than  the  modern 
iron-dads.  The  iron-clad  carries  her  armor  in  lieu  of  the 
upper  decks,  with  their  guns,  etc.,  which  wore  carried  by 
the  old  wnnden  three-decker  nud  two-decker;  and  the 
armor  is  lower  than  the  top-weights  of  the  old-fashioned 
ships,  for  which,  in  this  sense,  it  is  :i  sub-finite.  For  in- 
stance, the  Howe  had  her  spar-deck  27  feet  above  the 
water.  The  spar-deck  of  the  Hercules  iron-clad  is  about 
IS  feet  above  the  water.  For  this  reason  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Howe  higher  than  that 
of  the  Hercules.  We  do  not  know  the  precise  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Howe,  but  the  centre  of 
gravity  nf  the  Conqueror  was  found  by  experiment  to  be 
about.  10  inches  below  the  water.  In  the  following  iron- 
clads the  centre  of  gravity  is  considerably  more  below  the 
water,  as  shown  against  their  names: 


Warrior 2.285  feet  below. 

I'rinceConsort.'2.15      "       " 
Captain 2.92      "       " 


Hercules 1.307  feet  below. 

Bcllerophon 2.03     "       " 

Minotaur 1.99      "       " 


It  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  the  absolute  height  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  iron-clads  can  cause  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  giving  them  sufficient  stability.  But, 
further,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  had  been  higher  in  the 
modern  ships,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  them 
the  requisite  .-lability  (with  the  usual  freeboard),  beyond 
the  dilticnlty  there  may  be  in  the  way  of  increasing  the 
breadth.  The  Bermuda  dock,  when  floating  without  water 
in  its  compartments,  has  its  centre  of  gravity  20  to  30 
feet  above  the  water,  yet  it  is  by  its  great  breadth  made 
amply  stable  to  carry  a  ship  of  the  largest  sine  quite  up 
out  of  the  water. 

A  few  illustrations  will  now  be  given,  independently  of 
the  preceding,  to  indicate  the  nature  of  stability,  and  show 
how  it  is  secured  in  ships  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  always  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  which  is  the  point 
of  support.  Many  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
arrangement  can  exist  between  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and 
the  centre  of  gravity,  because  they  think  only  of  the  pen- 
dulum, in  which  the  point  of  support  is  a  fixed  point ;  in 
which  case,  of  course,  if  the  centre  of  gravity  is  placed 
above  the  point  of  support,  the  result  is  a  position  of  in- 
stability. The  centre  of  buoyancy  is,  however,  not  a  fixed 
point,  but  it  moves  from  side  to  side  as  the  ship  rolls,  in 
a  manner  which  is  governed  by  her  form  and  dimensions. 
The  case  is  something  like  that  of  a  man  balancing  a  pole. 
The  polo  can  be  kept  in  the  upright  position  if.  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  receives  any  motion,  the  point  of  support 
is  dodged  beyond  in  the  same  direction.  A  very  simple 
illustration  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  circular  cylinder  float- 
ing at  any  water  line,  and  let  it  represent  a  cross-section 
of  a  vessel.  If  the  cylinder  be  homogeneous,  its  centre  of 
gravity  will  coincide  with  its  centre  of  figure.  In  this  case 
it  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  centre  of  bunyancv  is  in  the 
vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  And  this  would 
continue  to  be  so  if  the  cylinder  were  made  to  roll  quite 
round.  The  line  of  support,  therefore,  would  always  pass 


through  the  centre  of  gravity,  nnd  it  would  float  in  equi- 
librium in  any  pn-itinn.  This  kind  nf  equilibrium  is  what 
i-  culled  ,..  ./,',, -/nm.  It  has  neit her  stability 
nor  instability  belonging  to  it.  When  a  small  displace 
ment  takes  place  frnm  nne  pn>itinn  nf  equilibrium,  the  up- 
ward pressure  of  the  water  and  the  downward  pressure  of 
the  weight  nf  (be  floating  bndy  always  art  in  nppnsite 
directions  in  the  same  vertical  line,  and  have,  therefore, 
no  tendency  to  bring  the  body  back  to  the  position  from 
which  it  started,  nor  In  continue  its  rotation.  Hut  sup- 
pose the  cylinder  to  be  I I,-. I  n  mi  lid*,  N  as  to  bring 

the  centre  of  gravity  out  of  the  centre  of  figure.  Now,  if 
the  cylinder  be  put  in  the  water  sn  that  tin ntre  of  grav- 
ity is  vertically  below  the  centre  of  Ibe  figure,  it  will  be 
vertically  over  the  centre  nf  buoyancy,  and  the  cylinder 
will  float  in  equilibrium.  Hut  now.-uppo-c  it  i,,  be  placed 
in  the  water  so  that  it  has  the  right  di-plaremcnt.  but  with 
the  centre  of  gravity  out  nf  the  vertical  through  the  centre 
of  the  figure.  It  is  then  plain  that  the  opp  acting 

through  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  centre  of  gravity, 
two  parallel  forces  nnt  act  ing  in  the  same  line,  will  ciiu- 
cylindcr  tn  revolve  until  the  centre  nf  gravity  is  in  the  lino 
joining  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  the  ecu  ire  nf  the  figure, 
about  which  it  will  oscillate  till  it  settles  in  the  position  of 
equilibrium.  This  will  be  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium. 
Again,  suppn-c  the  cylinder  to  be  placed  in  the  water  with 
the  proper  amount  of  displacement,  but  with  the  centre  of 
gravity  vertically  over  the  centre  of  the  figure.  In  this 
case  the  body  would  float  in  momentary  equilibrium.  But 
on  any  slight  disturbance  taking  place  the  forces  acting 
will  cause  the  body  to  revolve  away  from  the  position  of 
momentary  equilibrium  till  it  settles  into  that  position  of 
equilibrium  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  vertically  be- 
low the  centre  of  the  figure.  Hence,  the  position  in  which 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  unstable  vertically  over  the  centre 
of  the  figure  is  one  ofun*tattt<-  >  '/m'/i/>,  imn.  In  these  cases 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  above  the  cen- 
tre of  buoyancy,  and  yet  the  equilibrium  may  be  stable, 
unstable,  or  indifferent.  These  cases,  therefore,  show  that 
there  is  very  little  resemblance  between  the  stability  of 
floating  bodies  and  that  of  the  common  pendulum.  (See 
the  article  on  HYDROSTATICS  (Stability  of  t'loaliny  Ilotlicn) 
for  an  illustration  of  this  subject.) 

It  is  clear  that  the  stability  of  ships  bears  a  very  remote 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  common  pendulum,  in  which  the 
point  of  support  is  fixed  and  is  always  above  the  centre  of 
gravity.  •  In  a  ship  the  usual  position  of  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity is  necessarily  above  the  point  of  support,  and  the  point 
of  support  is  a  movable  and  not  a  fixed  point.  This  kind 
of  stability  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  circular  cylin- 
der loaded  on  one  side  and  resting  on  a  horizontal  floor. 
This  cylinder  will  be  in  stable  equilibrium  when  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  vertically  below  the  centre  of  figure,  and 
therefore  vertically  over  the  point  of  support.  It  will  be 
seen  in  this  case  that  any  small  disturbance  from  the  posi- 
tion of  rest  causes  the  centre  of  gravity  to  move  out  of  the 
line  of  support  in  such  a  way  as  to  introduce  an  unbalanced 
force,  whose  tendency  is  to  turn  the  body  back  to  its  posi- 
tion of  rest  from  which  it  was  disturbed.  Here  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  floor,  which  is  the  [mint  of  support, 
takes  the  place  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder  corresponds  to  the  meta-centre.  The  mo- 
ment of  stability  in  this  case  is  expressed  by  W  X  C  O  sin  <t>. 

The  foregoing  considerations  are,  we  think,  sumcient 
to  indicate  the  mechanical  and  geometrical  principles 
which  are  our  guides  in  calculating  the  stability  of  ships. 
The  formula  for  the  moment  of  stability  for  any  angle 
tf,  =  Aa  —  Drf  sin  0,  which  is  of  general  application,  enables 
us  to  calculate  with  accuracy  the  righting  force  for  any  an- 
gle of  inclination  when  the  position  of  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity is  known.  But  for  ships  with  high  freeboard  the  height 
of  the  raeta-centre  above  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  suffi- 
cient guide  to  their  stability.  To  obtain  this  height  it  is 
necessary  to  find  by  calculation  the  position  of  three 
points — the  centre  of  buoyancy,  the  meta-centre,  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity.  The  centre  of  buoyancy  is  readily  found, 
as  it  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  homogeneous  solid  of  the 
form  of  the  immersed  portion  of  the  ship.  The  height  of 
the  meta-centro  above  the  centre  of  buoyancy  is  found 
from  the  formula — 

.?/" 
3     D    ' 

which  is  derived  immediately  from  the  investigation  given 
for  the  centre  of  a  prismatic  form.  This  determines  the 
position  of  the  meta-centre  in  the  ship,  and.  if  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  known,  the  height  of  the  meta- 
centre  above  the  centre  of  gravity  :  and  to  this  the  gun- 
wale. The  only  difficulty  is  to  find  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  ship  if  the  design  is  of  a  new  type.  To  do  this  by 
taking  into  account  the  weight  and  position  of  every  part 
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of  the  hull,  as  well  as  of  the  equipment  and  lading,  is  a 

were  immoderate  rollers  in  a  sea-way,  and  the  ships  which 

very  laborious  and  tedious  operation,  and  would  consist  of 

rolled  most  moderately  in    a   sea-way  had   the   smallest 

so  many  parts,  and  be  so  liable  to  error,  that  we  prefer  to 

amount  of  stiffness  under  sail.      Mr.  Froude  has  shown 

estimate  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  general  framework  of 

that  the  ship  having  very  large  stability  in  still  water  is 

the  hull  by  means  of  a  few  sections,  and  then,  by  a  sepa- 

not only  a  quick  roller,  but  also,  by  reason  of  that  quick- 

rate calculation,  to  put  in  the  exceptional  parts  of  the  hull 

ness,  a  heavy  roller  in  a  sea-way.     The  rolling  of  a  ship  in 

(such  as  armor,  etc.)  and  the  lading.     But  even  this  mode 

the  trough  of  the  sea  depends  not  upon  the  impulse  of  a 

of  calculating  the  centre  of  gravity  involves  considerable 

single  wave,  but  upon  the  repeated  impulses  of  a  succession 

time,  and  it  of  course  requires  great  care  to  avoid  serious 

of  waves.     Every  ship  has  a  certain  time  of  oscillation  in 

error.     These  calculations  enable  us  to  determine  the  sta- 

accordance with  her  stability,  with  her  dimensions,  and 

bility  of  ordinary  ships  when  inclined  in  smooth  water, 

with  the  amount  and  distribution  of  her  weights.     If  the 

and  to  this  extent  the  results  are  founded  on  well-estab- 

ship is  placed  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  in  a  uniform  series 

lished  scientific  principles. 

of  waves  whose  time  of  passing  through  the  distance  from 

If  we  could  calculate  the  forces  which  tend  to  incline  a 

crest  to  crest  is  the  same  as  her  time  of  oscillation,  she 

ship  with  the  same  accuracy  as  those  which  tend  to  right 

would  be  caused  to  roll  most  heavily,  if  not  to  upset  alto- 

her, wo  should  have  no  difficulty  in  pronouncing  on  a  given 

gether,  by  the  action  of  the  waves  alone,  without  the  aid 

design  whether  the  ship  had  sufficient  stability  and  would 

of  wind  or  sails.     This  bad  effect  would  always  bo  pro- 

lie safe  or  not.     But,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  trustworthy 

duced  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  proportion  as  the  ship's 

data  to  enable  us  to  approximate  even  the  amount  of  up- 

time of  oscillation  approaches  the  periodic  time  of  the 

setting  force  which  the  wind  exerts  on  the  sails  with  winds 

waves  she  meets  with.     To  make  a  ship  steady  in  a  sea- 

of various  intensities    and  with   corresponding    different 

way  it  is  necessary  to  make  her  time  of  oscillation  as  dif- 

amounts of  sail.      We  have  no  means  of  calculating  the 

ferent  as  possible  from  the  periodic  time  of  the  waves  she 

pressure  of  the  wind  when  a  given  ship  would  carry  only 

is    ikcly  to  meet  with.     The  ship  with  large  stability  will 

double-reefed  topsails,  nor  what  proportion  of  this  pressure 

have  a  short  time  of  oscillation,  while  the  ship  with  smaller 

is  effective  in  inclining  the  ship,  taking  into  account  the 

stability  will  have  a  greater  time  of  oscillation.      It  is, 

bellying  of  the  sails  and  the  degree  of  sharpness  with  which 

therefore,  desirable  not  to  give  a  ship  more  stability  than 

the  yards  are  braced  up.     And  we  have  no  definite  know- 

is necessary  to  make  her  safe  under  sail  in  a  sea-way,  in 

ledge  of  the  amplitude  through  which  the  given  ship  would 

whicli  her  motions  will  depend  upon  the  combination  of  the 

be  made  to  roll  under  the  influence  of  the  waves  in  which 

inclination  due  to  the  action  of  the  winds  on  the  sails  and 

she  may  find  herself  in  the  breeze  referred  to.     Thus  sci- 

the rolling  caused  by  the  waves.     We  have  already  pointed 

ence  enables  us  to  estimate  accurately  the  righting  force 

out  that  our  calculations  do  not  enable  us  to  determine 

which  a  given  design  will  have  under  a  given  angle  of  in- 

what is  the  minimum  amount  of  stability  which  is  neces- 

clination in  smooth  water,  but  no  science  that  wo  have  ever 

sary  for  a  ship  to  render  her  safe  as  a  seagoing  sailing 

heard  of  will  enable  us  to  say  that  this  amount  of  stability 

ship.     We  can  merely  compare  the  amount  in  one  ship  with 

is  sufficient.     Actual  trial  only  can  decide  this  part  of  the 

that  in  another.     If  we  know  of  a  ship  which  has  been 

matter. 

already  tried  and  found  successful,  we  can  design  a  ship 

In  the  old  sailing  men-of-war  and  in  the  more  modern 

which  will  have  the  same  amount  of  stability.     Or  if  the 

steam  navy  a  type  of  ship  has  been  settled  upon  in  each 

trials  of  a  ship  have  shown  that  she  has  more  than  enough 

class  which  was  well  known  to  have  sufficient  stability  to 

of  stability  to  carry  her  sail,  and  too  much  for  steadiness 

carry  the  sail  belonging  to  it,  and  the  naval  officers  who 

in  a  sea-way,  we  can  design  a  ship  with  somewhat  less  sta- 

acquired their  experience  from  service  in  such  ships  knew 

bility  without  much  risk.     And  while  the  ships  have  the 

exactly  what  sail  it  was  proper  to  carry  in  all  sorts  of 

usual  freeboard  the  simple  calculation  of  the  meta-centre 

weather,  and  knew  when  and  to  what  degree  it  was  neces- 

is sufficient  for  making  the  comparison,  because  in  the  case 

sary  to  shorten  sail  to  save  their  ship  or  to  save  their  spars. 

of  two  such  ships,  if  they  have  the  same  righting  power  at 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  more  stability  ships  have  the 

a  small  angle,  they  will  have  the  same  or  nearly  so  at  all 

safer  and  better  they  are.      It  has,  however,  been  long 

angles  of  inclination. 

known  that  ships  having  very  great  stiffness  under  canvas 

The    plans   made    use   of,   and   from   which   measure- 

FIG.  3.                                                 FIG.  1. 
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Fig.  1.  sheer  plan.— Fig.  2  half-length  plan.— Fig.  3,  body  plan  :  0,  centre  of  gravity  of  displacement.— Fig.  4,  scale  of  displace- 
ment: a,  scale  for  area  of  midship  section  B,  and  tons  per  inch  of  immersion  C,  in  which  the  large  divisions  represent  100  tons 
to  one  inch ;  6,  scale,  in  which  the  large  divisions  represent  100  tons  to  200  superficial  feet. 

ments  are  taken  for  calculating  the  displacement  and  sta- 
bility of  a  vessel,  are  the  sheer,  body,  and  half-breadth 
plans  (Figs.  1,  2,  and  3).  The  same  kinds  of  plans  arc 
used  for  laying  off  the  vessel  on  the  mould-loft  floor  pre- 
paratory to  making  the  moulds  by  which  the  frame  and 
other  timbers  are  moulded  to  their  proper  shape  and  size, 
excepting  that  those  used  for  the  measurements  for  the 
calculations  are  made  to  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
others  to  the  outside  of  the  frame  only.  The  area  of  any 
water-line  or  cross-section  of  a  vessel  is  found  by  measur- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  parallel  and  equidistant  ordi- 
nates, conceiving  the  figure  to  bo  divided  by  certain  of 
those  ordinates  into  figures  of  the  parabolic  kind,  com- 
puting the  areas  of  these  figures,  and  adding  them  to- 
gether. 

Conceive  Fig.  2  to  be  divided  into  twelve  equal  inter- 
vals, to  which  cither  of  the  rules  given  below  can  be  ap- 


ed.     The  ordinates  into  which  the  figure  is  divic 
called  dividing  ordinates,  and  all   others,  exci 


led  will 
ept  the 


plied. 

be 

first  and  last,  intermediate  ordinates. 

Tmpeaiidal  Jtiite. — Here  all  excepting  the  first  and  last 
ordinates  are  dividing  ordinates.  Add  together  all  the 
dividing  ordinates,  and  one-half  of  the  first  and  last  ordi- 
imtesj  multiply  the  sum  by  the  common  interval,  and  the 
product  will  bo  the  required  area,  nearly. 

Xnitjtxon'K  Fii-*t  Rule. — The  number  of  intervals  must  be 
even,  therefore  the  dividing  ordinates  are  2,  4,  G,  8,  etc., 


and  the  intermediate  ordinates  1,  3,  5,  etc.  Add  together 
the  first  and  last  ordinates,  doubling  the  dividing  ordinates 
(and  four  times  the  intermediate  ordinates),  multiply  the 
sum  by  one-third  of  the  common  interval ;  the  product  will 
be  the  required  area,  nearly.  This  is  the  rule  generally 
made  use  of,  and  can  be  made  as  accurate  as  required  by 
placing  the  ordinates  closer  together. 

Nimpton't  Second  Rule.— In  this  the  number  of  intervals 
must  be  a  multiple  of  three,  being  marked  3,  6,  9,  etc.,  and 
the  intermediate  ordinates,  1,  2,  4,  a,  etc.  Add  together 
the  first  and  last  ordinates ;  double  the  dividing  ordinates 
and  three  times  the  intermediate  ordinates;  multiply  the 
sum  by  three-eighths  of  the  common  interval;  the  prod- 
uct will  be  the  required  area,  nearly. 

In  the  sheer,  body,  and  half-breadth  plans  (Figs.  1,  2,  and 
3)  the  water-lines  are  drawn  to  the  outside  of  plank.  The 
sixth  water-line  is  the  load  water-line.*'  The  depth  between 
the  top  of  the  keel  and  the  load-lino  is  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  equal  intervals  by  other  water-lines,  which  may  bo 
numbered  1st  W.  L.,  2d  W.  L.,  3d  W.  L.,  etc.  As  a  Btarting. 
(niint  or  base-line  for  all  the  measurements,  there  is  taken 
the  centre  line  of  the  load  or  6th  W.  L.,  marked  B  A  in  the 
sheer  and  half-breadth  plans  (Figs.  1  and  3).  It  extends 
from  the  fore  edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the  stem  at  B  to  the  after 
edge  of  the  rabbet  of  the  stern-post  at  A  ;  and  that  distance 

*  Outer  line  of  all  from  centre  line. 
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is  divided  up  into  a  sufficient  number  of  equal  intervals. 
'Ih,.  relatit  e  capacities  of  the  dm  and  after  bodies  may  bo 
calculated  separately  it'  their  relative  capacities  arc  re- 
quired, but  in  tin1  calcnliitions  appended  this  has  nut  been 
done.  •[•!,,  up  ;ire  all  half-breadth  mcas 

iiremcnl".  taken  from  tin'  plum'  t  raver-ing  tin'  axi-  A  I!  to 
tin-  outside  surface  nf  (hi-  (plunk  of  tin'  ship.  Kadi  urdi- 
n.-ili'  belong-  ;it  "iirr  tn  tlir  water-section  and  In  tin-  \  erlical 
seet  inn  <>t'  which  it  is  the  intersect  inn,  :ui<t  has  ihcrcfiire 

tun  multipliers  I i.v  Simpson's  ruli'-,  ii inlin.i  as  it  is  to  bo 

used  in  computing  tin-  ari'ii  of  the  water  -,•  lion  or  that  of 
tl,,.  v,  lire  (aw  processes  of  computing 

tl,,.  displacement — one  hy  vertical  «•  i-timi*.  uml  the  other 
hv  >/•, it'  /•  v  <  fi"n*.     Until  arc  necessary  in   the  BubsGQaent 
,  tin  us  uf  finding  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  inul  should 

lie  none  through  »ith.  1 ause  independent  of  this  their 

final  re -nil  -  :i :  i-  :i  cheek  on  tile  if  the  Clllclllllt  ions, 

both  results  having  lo  agree.  The  area  of  a  given  water 
section  represents  t  In-  <l  i -placement  in  cubic  (Vet  per  \  ertical 

if  in rsion.  und  this  being  divided  by  11'.  gives  the 

displacement  in  tons  per  inch  immersion.  Referring  to  the 
scale  of  displacement  ll;ig.  1),  the  displaceun-nt s  corre- 
sponding to  the  different  draughts  of  water  are  laid  down 
a-  Ihe  hori/outa!  ordinates  of  a.  curve,  O  d  I).  The  ordi- 
nale  II  1 1  i  epvescnt  s  the  lo.i  d  displacement,  and  the  ordi- 
nate  h  il  the  displacement  at  the  draiiL'ht  <•  Ii.  A  scale  of 
;-  mai-ked  above  the  ordinate.  H  l>.  As  the  vertical 
-eel  ions  eon  si  st  of  two  ha  I  \  cs  similar  in  form,  the  com- 
putations an-  in  a  ile  for  the  half  areas,  and  the  results  inn  It  i- 
plicd  !iy  '1  to  obtain  the  whole.  In  a  similar  manner  the  half 
areas  of  water-sections  are  computed  first,  ami  finally  mul- 
tiplied by  2.  The  computations  for  the  load-displacement 
arc  performed  by  treating  the  areas  of  the  water-sections 
ju-t  the  same  as  the  ordinates  are  treated  in  computing 
Hi.  ireaa  of  the  orosi  seething,  the  series  of  multipliers 
being  the  same  as  was  then  used.  In  computing  the  scries 
of  displacements  up  to  the  other  water-sections  the  rule 
inn-!  !>e  varied  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
calculation.  The  volume  of  any  even  number  of  equally 
deep  ureas  can  lie  computed  by  Simpson's  first  rule,  and, 
if  three  equally  deep  layers  are  required,  by  Simpson's 
second  rule.  The  volume  of  the  keel,  stem,  and  stern- 
post,  known  as  appendages,  must  be  separately  calculated 
and  added  to  the  main  part  of  the  displacement,  but  as 
this  is  of  little  account,  it  is  often  omitted.  As  the  im- 
mersed portion  of  the  vessel  floating  upright  consists  of 
two  symmetrical  halves,  one  on  each  side  of  the  plane 
which  traverses  B  A,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  of  the  ship  when  floating  upright  must  bo  in 
that  plane:  in  order  to  find  the  position  of  that  centre,  it 
is  necessary  to  find  its  horizontal  distance  from  the  for- 
ward perpendicular  (in  the  case  in  point)  through  B  and 
its  vertical  distance  below  the  load-line.  To  find  its  hori- 
zontal distance  from  the  transverse  vertical  plane  through 
11,  the  area  of  each  cross-section  is  to  be  multiplied  by  its 
distance  from  B,  and  the  products  treated  as  the  ordinates 
of  a  new  curve.  The  moment  thus  found,  divided  by  the 
volume  of  the  displacement,  gives  the  distance  required. 
The  depth  of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  below  the  load-line 
is  found  by  computing  the  moment  of  the  volume  of  the 
displacement  relatively  to  the  plane  of  that  section;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  area  of  each  water-section  is  multiplied 
by  its  depth  below  the  load  water-section,  and  the  prod- 
nets  treated  as  tho  ordinates  of  a  new  curve.  The  mo- 
ment, thus  found,  divided  by  the  volume  of  the  displace- 
no  -nt,  will  give  the  depth  required.  Time  is  saved  in  the 
above  calculations  by  not  multiplying  by  tho  leverages 
themselves,  but  by  the  number  of  intervals  to  which  these 
intervals  are  proportional,  and  afterwards  performing  a 
multiplication  by  the  common  interval  nfter  the  ad- 
dition is  made;  and  in  the  appended  calculations  for 
displacement  und  centre  of  buoyancy  this  has  been 

done. 

The  calculations  of  displacement,  and  of  the  positions 
of  the  centre  of  buoyancy  and  nicta-ccntre,  can  be  con- 
ntly  combined  in  one  tabular  arrangement  for  practi- 
cal purposes.  The  methods  of  doing  this  are,  of  course, 
all  identical  in  principle,  but  during  the  progress  of  naval 
architecture  they  have  varied  considerably  in  detail,  and 
have  been  from  time  to  time  rendered  more  simple  an  I 
concise.  Tho  arrangement  adopted  in  this  calculation  is 
the  most  simple  and  concise  yet  known. 

The  cross-sections  im,  numbered  from  1  to  21,  commen- 
cing at  the  bow.  The  ordinates  or  half-breadths  at  the  in- 
tions  of  the  cross  sections  and  water-sections  hav  ing 
been  measured,  are  set  down  in  the  table  given  on  the  next 
page.  The  column  on  the  extreme  left  uf  that  table 
tains  the  numbers  of  the  cross. s,.;-tions,  I,  2.  :;.  1,  etc. 
Tho  next  column  contains  Simpson's  multipliers  in  their 
order,  agreeably  to  tho  rule.  Then  follow  the  columns 
containing  tho  ordinates.  Of  these  columns  there  are  as 


many  as  there  are  water-sections;  that  is,  in  tho  present 
case,  seven,  including  the  base-line.  Tho  columns  con- 
taining ordinatcs  are  headed  al  the  top  with  the  nil; 
of  the  water  -eeiioiis.  and  immediately  below  ihe-e  with 
Simpson's  multipliers.  The  ordinatcs  are  ranged  in  us 
many  lines  as  there  are  cross-sections  :  that  is.  in  the 
present  case,  twenty  one.  being  at  M'holo  intervals  apart. 

ArrnH'i'  ,.<.nt    <,f    I!,*,*!!*     ,,/'    I'nl:  ,if'  ll,'<:><.  I  IMUiediate!  V 

to  I/,,-  ri'jht  of  each  ordinate  is  written,  in  differently 
figures,  its  product  by  the  Simp-ou's   multiplier  proper  to 
the  /,'„,•  to  which  the  ordinal i>  belongs.      Immediately  /,,/,,,.• 
ordinale    is    written,   ill    difl'crrnlU  -,    its 

product  by  the   Simpson's  multiplier  proper  to  the   eofwmil 
to  Hdiieh  the  ordinate  belong-.      J'or  example,  at  the  inter- 
seetion   of  tho   line   belonging   to  the  cro--  -i-tion   U   (for 
u  Inch  the  Simpson's  multiplier  i-  2)  and  the  column   be 
longing  to  the  water  scetio,,  .",  \V.  I.,  dor  whieh  the  Simp- 
son's multiplier  is  4)  is  the  ordinate  :;.s:i.      Immediately  t., 
the   right  of  that,  ordiuatc    is   written    its   product    by   the 
multiplier  2 — viz.  7. lil!;   and  immediately  below  it    is  writ 
ten  its  product  by  tho  multiplier  4  — vi/.  I  :">.:::!.     The  prod 
uets  written  brttun  the  ordinates   are   added   in  ///(.••*  ;   and 
the  sum  of  each  lino  of  products  is  written  in  the  column 

headed    "  Half- areas  -i-  -    ~,"  under  tho  general  heading 

"Vertical   sections."      Tho  numbers  in   this  column   are 
proportional  to  tho  areas  of  the  several  vertical  em- 
tions  ;  but  to  give  the  absolute  value-  of  those  areas  ihcv 
still  require  to  bo  multiplied  by  2  and  by  one-third  of  the 

V   I 

vertical  interval  of  the  ordinates  (abbreviated  into    'p   '). 

8 

Kaeh  of  those  numbers  proportional  to  the  areas  of  the 
cross-sections  is  then  multiplied  by  the  proper  Simpson's 
multiplier,  found  in  tho  second  column  from  the  extreme 
left  of  the  table,  and  tho  products  are  written  in  the  col- 
umn headed  "  Multiples  of  areas."  These  multiples  being 
ndled  up,  their  sum  (viz.  8766.98)  is  written  at  the  foot  of 
the  column.  It  is  then  multiplied  successively  by  one- 
third  of  the  vertical  interval 


~V" "~  o"  ) ' an<1  ky  one-th  ird 


of  the  horizontal  interval 


/H.I.     9.08  \ 
\   3    "    3    )• 


The   product 


(17689.8073)  is  one-half  of  the  load-displacement  in  cubic 
feet,  which,  being  multiplied  by  2,  gives  35379.6146  cubic 
feet,  the  whole  load-displacement;  and  this,  being  divided 
successively  by  7  and  by  5,  gives  1010.8461,  the  load-dis- 
placement in  tons.  Kach  uf  the  numbers  in  the  column 
Leaded  "Multiples  of  areas"  is  next  multiplied  by  tho 
proper  "multiplier  for  leverage,"  contained  in  the  column 
on  its  right.  The  multiplier  for  leverage  for  a  given  cross- 
seetion  is  the  number  of  intervals  by  which  that  cross- 
si  ct  ion  is  distant  from  the  first  cross-section  or  commence- 
ment of  the  base-line.  The  products  are  set  down  in  the 
column  headed  "Moments;"  and  having  been  added  up, 
their  sum  (89580.72)  at  foot  of  column  is  multiplied 
by  tho  horizontal  interval  (H.I.  =  9.08).  The  product 
'2.9376)  is  not  the  absolute  value  of  the  moment  of 
the  displacement  relatively  to  the  first  cross-section,  but  it 
bears  the  same  proportion  to  that  moment  which  the  sum 
of  tho  column  headed  "  Multiples  of  areas  "  (8766.98)  bears 
to  tho  displacement.  Dividing,  therefore,  that  product  by 
that  sum,  the  quotient  (92.77  feet)  is  the  horitanlal  diitance 
in  /W<  o/"  the  centre  q/"  buoyancy  abaft  the  firtt  crogs-tectlon, 
or  No.  1. 

Returning  to  tho  columns  containing  the  ordinates,  the 
products  written  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  ordinates 
are  added  in  columns,  and  the  sum  of  each  column  of  prod- 
ucts is  written  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  in  the  line  marked 

"  Half  water-sections  -t — jr"1'"    The  numbers  in  this  line 

.) 

are  proportional  to  the  areas  of  the  several  water-sections ; 
but  to  give  the  absolute  values  of  those  areas  they  still 
require  to  be  multiplied  by  2,  and  by  one-third  of  the  hori- 
zontal interval  between  the  ordinates  (here  abbreviated  into 

— -J.     Each  of  those  numbers  proportional  to  the  areas 

of  tho  water-sections  is  then  multiplied  by  the  proper 
Simpson's  multiplier,  as  written  in  the  lino  belowit.  Tho 
products  are  written  in  the  next  line  again, marked  "Mul- 
tiples of  water-sections,"  and  being  added  together,  their 
sum  (87li6.98)  is  written  to  their  left.  If  the  calculations 
have  been  correctly  made,  that  sum  ought  to  agree  exactly 
with  the  sum  of  the  column  headed  "Multiples  of  areas." 

•This  method  was  devised  by  the  late  Mr. John  Wilson, chief 
draughtsman  in  the  surveyors'  department  of  tho  English  ad- 
miralty. 
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Each  of  the  mimhers  in  the  lino  of  "  Multiples  of  water- 
sections"  is  next  multiplied  by  the  proper  "  Multiplier  for 
leverage"  contained  in  the  line  immediately  below.  The 
multiplier  for  leverage  for  a  given  water-section  is  the 
number  of  intervals  by  which  that  water-section  is  below 
the  load  water-section.  The  products  are  set  down  in  the 
line  marked  "  Moments  :"  and  having  been  added  together, 
their  sum  (19905.24)  at  the  left  end  of  the  line  is  multiplied 
by  the  V.  I.  =  2.  The  product  (39930.48)  is  not  the  abso- 
lute value  of  the  moment  of  the  displacement  relatively  to 
the  load  water-section,  but  it  bears  the  same  proportion  to 
that  moment  which  the  sum  of  the  line  marked  "  Multiples 
of  water-sections"  (8766.98)  bears  to  the  displacement. 


Dividing,  therefore,  that  product  by  that  sum,  the  quotient 
(39930.43  J-8766.98  =  4.55)  is  the  depth,  in  feet,  of  the  cen- 
tre of  buoyancy  below  the  load  water-section. 

Below  the  calculations  of  moments  just  described  are 
written  the  calculations  of  the  displacement  np  to  the  sev- 
eral water-sections  between  the  load  water-section  and  the 
keel.  The  calculator  here  employs  various  rules  according 
to  his  judgment,  so  as  to  save  labor  as  much  as  possible. 
In  the  present  ease  the  displacement  up  to  the  second, 
fourth,  and  sixth  water-sections  is  computed  by  Simpson's 
first  rule.  The  area  of  each  water-section  in  square  feet 
being  divided  by  35,  gives  the  ton*  displacement  per  foot 
of  immersion,  which  is  divided  by  12  for  the  tons  displace- 
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mm!  )>rr  inch  nf  immrrtiim.     The  area*  of  the  mrV»/, 
linn  (No.   Ill  HI     to   the  several   water  lines   are   computed 
from  its  nrdinaies.  ju-i  as  the  displacements  aro  computed 
from  the  water  -eelimis,  and  those  areas  are  written  at  tho  j 
I',,.,!  of  tin.  tahle.     The  two  eoliimus  at  the  right-hand  side 
id  the  l.ible  headed  "  .Mcta-i'i'iitre  "  contain  the  rali-ulntiuni 

of  Mobility,  estimated   from   the   expression  -•    J(     ,   in 

which  y-  tho  ordinates  of  the  half-breadth,  load  water- 

•  •  Hi ;  ilx  =  tho  increment  of  tho  length  of  tho  load  water- 

11 :    l>  -  displacement  of  the  immersed  portion  of  tho 

body  in  cuhi' 

The  first  of  those  columns  headed  "  Cubes  "  contains  tho 


Fio 


i  nlii-i  of  the  ordinates  or  half-breadths  of  the  load  water 

[i.      Ka.-li  nf  rim  .....  ube-i   i-   niiiltiplic'il  by  tho  proper 
Simpson's.  multiplier  (found  in  the  second  column  from  the 

l- 


. 

loft  of  the  table),  and  the  products  are  written  in  the  col 
umn  headed  "  .Multiples  uf  cubes."    Those  products  liming 
been  added  up,  their  sum  (K!OS02.80)  is  multiplied  bj, 

I.  giving  the 


third  of  tho  horizontal  interv 


al  I     ],  '  • 


area  of  tho  curve  whoso  ordinates  are  the  cubes  of  the  hull' 
breadths  (:)9i8«fi.474ti).  Two  thirds  of  that  area  is  tin. 
coefficient  of  iitrfnce  itulii/ity  (  L'li.'I'.CJII.'.ls.'JO)  ;  which,  being 
divided  by  tho  displacement  in  cubic  feet  (3J^7D.til),  gives 


Calculation!  for  Oetcrmininy  the  Position  of  the  Centre  of  Effort  of  the  Sailt  of  a  U.  S.  Steam  Sloop-of-War  (Fig.  5). 
Area*  and  Petition  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity  and  Moments  of  Sail. 


No.  on  Pl»n. 

Species  of  sails. 

In  relation  to  the  load  water-Hoe. 

In  relation  to  a  section  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  load  water-line. 

Areas. 

Height  of 
centre  of 
gravity. 

Momenu. 

Dl»tanoe  of 
centre  of  grar- 
ity  from  the 
centre  In  feet. 

Momenta 
before. 

Uomentl 
abaft. 

1 
•2 
:i 
4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

Spanker  

631.41  X 
873.08  X 
187.SO  X 
1615.44  X 
1232.15  X 
424.40  X 
1259.88  X 
1221.62  X 
440.43  X 
680.00  X 
844.67  X 
9110.58 

28.33  = 
48.41  = 
64.83  = 
27.58  = 
56.83  = 
80.41  = 
27.83  = 
54.33  = 
77.41  = 
82.     = 
37.41  = 

17887.8453 
27742.8028 
12155.6250 
44,553.8352 
70023.0845 
34126.0040 
a5062.4604 
66370.6146 
34093.6S63 
21760.0000 
31599.1047 
•.•ar,:\-r<.wa* 

79.08a 
65.330 
66.50(1 
18.660 
20.750 
22.330 
60.166 
MM 
57.666 
85.16ft 
B&Mt 

49931.9028 
37439..'ill>4 
12468.7500 
30144.1104 
25567.1125 
9476.8520 

165028.0441 

"      top-gallant  sail  

Foresail  

75794.'&08 
71562.4996 
2.->:<95.1938 
57908.8000 
80801.1322 
311462.0064 

Jib  

Fore  topmast  staysail  
Totals  

Height  of  the  centre  of  effort  above  the  load  water-line  = 
Centre  of  effort  before  tho  centre  of  the  load  water-line  = 


395375.0828 
91 10.58 

146433.9S23 
9110.53 


=  43.39  feet. 


=  16.0T  feet. 


the  height  of  the  meta-centre  above  the  centre  nf  buoyancy 
(7.45  feet).  From  that  height,  at  the  lower  left-hand  cor- 
ner of  tho  table,  is  subtracted  the  depth  of  tho  centre  of 
buoyancy  below  \i.  W.-L.  (4.55  feet) ;  leaving  the  height  of 
the  meta-centre  above  L.  W.-L.  (2.90  feet). 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  best  fore-and-aft  posi- 
tion for  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  of  a 
ship  is  that  which  will  tend  slightly  to  make  her  fly  up  in 
the  wind  when  sailing  with  the  wind  before  the  beam.  The 
course  taken  by  a  ship  when  sailing  with  the  wind  before 
the  beam  is  necessarily  at  an  angle  with  the  line  of  her 
keel,  tho  pressure  producing  a  motion  which  tends  to  drive 
her  bodily  to  leeward  as  well  as  ahead.  This  angle,  called  the 
angle  of  leeway,  depends  on  tho  form  below  water  and  the 
bracing  of  the  yards.  In  order  that  this  point  may  bo  in 
the  best  fore-and-aft  position  for  sailing,  it  is  usual  in  de- 
signing ships  to  arrange  the  sail-plan  so  that  the  point  on 
it  known  as  tho  centre  of  effort,  which  is  taken  as  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the 
sails,  shall  bo  a  certain  distance  before  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  immersed  longitudinal  section,  usually  called  centre 
of  lateral  rMUCOftt*.  To  secure  handinfta  under  sail,  in 
addition  to  tho  centre  of  effort  being  properly  located,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  masts  should  occupy  certain  positions 
with  regard  to  tho  length  of  the  ship,  and  the  sail  be  duly 
proportioned  on  them.  But  as  no  definite  or  correct  rule 
can  be  given  for  their  position,  we  are  obliged  to  bo 
guided  by  the  arrangements  existing  in  ships  of  known 
good  qualities,  and  to  change  the  positions  from  those 


which  have  shown  bad  qualities,  so  as  to  remedy  the  fault 
complained  of.  In  our  old  sailing  ships  the  foremast  was 
mucn  farther  forward  and  the  mizzcnmast  much  farther 
aft  than  in  our  present  steam  navy.  The  masts  of  most  of 
our  sharp  vessels  have  to  be  placed  nearer  amidships  on 
account  of  the  fineness  of  the  extremities ;  and  where  the 
bow  is  very  sharp  the  foremast  has  to  be  kept  well  out  of 
the  bow;  this  often  renders  the  sail  less  effective  on  this 
mast,  especially  in  wearing  ship;  and  the  only  way  to 
remedy  this,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  good  balance 
of  sail  for  keeping  steadily  on  a  course,  is  to  trim  the  ves- 
sel by  the  stern.  Tho  working  qualities  of  the  ship  are 
materially  affected  by  her  trim  or  tho  position  in  which 
she  floats.  Every  one  of  the  qualities  sought  in  a  ship  is 
more  or  less  affected  by  every  circumstance  in  tho  model 
and  dimensions  of  the  ship,  the  way  in  which  her  weights 
are  distributed,  and  the  means  of  her  propulsion;  and  the 
constructor  must  bear  all  these  qualities  and  circumstances 
in  mind  in  making  the  designs  for  any  vessel,  and  he  must 
demand  the  fullest  information  which  his  design  is  re- 
quired to  fill.  No  ship  can  bo  properly  designed  unless 
the  guns  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  floating  carriage  and  the 
work  which  it  is  expected  to  perform  be  definitely  settled. 
The  question  as  to  the  number  of  guns,  distance  of  the 
ports  apart,  speed  required,  and  whether  steam  or  sail  is 
to  be  the  auxiliary  power,  being  settled,  and  if  steam,  how 
many  days'  coal  are  to  be  carried,  the  designer  is  prepared 
to  go  to  work  on  his  design. 

Having  made  tho  principal  calculations  on  the  immersed 
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In   order   In   ealeubilc   the  iio-ition    in  whirh  a    ship  will 

triin.   it    is    ni'rr-siirv   tn  a-i-crl:iin  tin mmnn  rrnt 

f;ra\  itv  of  all  the  weight*  in  a  fore  ami  alt  direction.     The 

«eii;hi.s  ..!'  all   111!'  object*   sill'    is  lll-ML'11.  .1    [0  ,  r_ 

taini'.l.  ami  their  imlh  i<lti:i I  centres  nf  gravity  nf  weight 
niarkc'l   II|MHI  11  plan  !il>  the  |,i»iliim  that  they 

are   to   I"-   plaml    nr   piTiiKnn'iilly  luratfl  wln-n    tin-   n 
is  t'nllv  ci|iii|>[n"l  fur  sen  iff.      \<  lhr-r  »ei;rhts  a--t   at  <!<•- 

tai'hi'cl  p'.inl-,  thi'ir lino -nil t'  iCl'a\  ily  can  lie  I'mnid 

In-  ch'i'i-in;;  a  lixcil  vcrtii-ril  plane  In  which  tu  refer  the 
position  of  the  weights.  .Measure  tlie  distance  of  .  a.  li 
Height's  eenlre  from  this  plane,  and  multiply  the  weight 
liv  its  distance,  which  will  i;n  e  its  moment  ;  divide  the  .-inn 
oi  the  imimcnts  I iy  the  sum  of  the  weights,  and  the  quotient 
will  bo  the  common  centre  of  gravity  from  the  fixed  plane. 
The  ti  \ed  plane  in  this,  case  was  \\\f  fnnr.inl  /n  r/,<  i,il!:-:i/,ir ; 
of  the  moments  «as  I  I7ij  t.Vi"!).  wliieh  being  di- 
\ided  by  the  sum  of  the  weights  (  lL'7:!lMiii,  the  (|iiotient 
feet)  indicated  the  di-lancc  that  the  common  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  the  weights  was  abafl  the  forward  per- 
:emliciilar,  whieh  was  7.UJ  feet  nbaft  tho  eentre  of  length 
ctwecn  perpendiculars.  If  it  Mere  dc-iiel  to  find  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  tho  position  of  the  eentre  of  grav- 
ity of  a  set  of  weight*  of  shil'tinix  one  of  those  weights  into 
a  new  position,  the  distance  through  whieh  the  weight 
has  been  moveil  multiplied  by  the  weight,  and  divided  by 
the  sum  of  all  the  weights,  will  give  the  distance  through 
whieh  the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  shifted  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  in  which  the  weight  is  moved.  If  it  is 
only  desired  to  find  how  far  a  single  weight  must  he  moved 
to  move  the  common  eentre  of  gravity  through  a  given  dis- 
tance,* multiply  tho  sum  of  the  weights:  by  the  distance 
tli rough  whieh  their  common  centre  of  gravity  is  to  be 
moved,  and  divide  by  the  single  weight. 
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Statement    of    7>i'mrn«i»iM,    HV;/*f«.    • 

Screif  Xloop-of-  War  of  123S  lout. 

length  iH'tweeu  iK'rpi'mliriilars 216ft.    0  In. 

Kreadth  moiild.-d 30  " 

'•          extreme 'M  "    10 

Dc]ith  In  h.il.l 1»  "   8J  " 

Hiiiden  in  I'.ns 12:w 

Ar.-a  of  the  midship  section  In  square  1.'.  l »'JI 

Height  of  midship  p.irl-.sill 5  "     0  " 

Kin,'im-s,  ::t;-iiH'li  cyUnden,86-liich  stroke. 

l'.*'\  nliitiiin 70 

.1  itt  Mvo-thn.U  i,l'  the  Mn.ki-. 

sii  ;ini  pt''-Min' :H)  Ibs. 

Maximum   hor*e-iwiwcr loo* I 

No.  of  1'in^  nl  i  '>;il  lurried 'J0(» 

Complement  of  nn-n ii.(i 

]>l:iineter  "f  Hie  pro|M-l|.T 12  ft.    3  in. 

Pitrh  M|   propi-ll.'r,  rxpurnlinn  -1  t()  -'- 
Pnivi.-ioni  for  thrn-  munth^. 
Armament,  i'>  VI 1 1. -inch  sin  11  pins,  1  lixi-pdr. 
I'arrolt  riile  (pivot). 

Draught  of  water  ready  for  s<m {,'(•["  ]  .  ..    :; 

In  every  registered  I".  S.  sliip  or  vessel  the  number  ile 
noting  the  totnl  re^i.-tered  tontm^i'  in  tuns  .if  11)11  cubic' 
feet  shall  br  ibrply  c;ir\i-'l  nr  iiiin-iw  IM'  pcniiiiiii-ntly 
marked  on  the  face  of  the  beam  in  the  inuin  hatch,  and 
shall  be  so  continued:  and  if  at  any  time  it  cease  to  1 

continue'!,  such  vessel  shall  no  InliL'cr  be  n-i-iiL'lii/ed  as  a 
registered  I".  S.  vessel.  Kig.  7  shows  the  dimensions  &l 
taken,  and  the  calculations  for  the  register  tonnage  cum 
puted  for  the  I  .  S.  steam  sloop-of-war  Resaca,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress  passed  May  6,  18B4:  I.  S. 
-trainer  Resaca.  built  at  navy-yard,  Portsmouth, 
N.  II.,  has  two  decks  and  a  round  stern — 


Fio.  7. 


FIG.  6. 


Length  on  the  tonnage-deck,  from  outside  of  plank  at 

the  bow  to  the  back  of  the  stern-oust 216     feet. 

Kxtrcnu-  breiulth  from  outside  of  plank IS1.25   " 

Hold,  from  under  side  of  tonnage-deck  to  Hmber- 
atrake  (four  inches  allowed) 13.50  " 

Dimensions  for  Calculation*  for  the  Tonnage. 

Length  from  the  inside  of  the  inner  planking  at  the 
bow  to  the  inner  side  of  the  inner  planking  at  the 
stern,  at  the  lower  side  of  the  tonnage-deck  plank..215.88  feet. 

This  length  divided  into  fourteen  equal  parts  (class  5). 

The  common  interval  between  the  areas  will  be 15.42  " 

The  middle  depth,  being  less  than  sixteen  feet,  will  bo 
divided  into  four  equal  parts. 

Content*  under  Poop-Deck. 


56  feet. 

Common  Interval  between  the  1 

J4     " 

Height  above  tc 

«-.5 

Kumber. 

Multiplier. 

Breadthi. 

Product*. 

1 
1 
3 
4 
5 

1 
4 
1 

4 
1 

12.25 
11.45 
10.16 
8.J8 
1.75 

12.29 

4.'..>-0 
20.33 
33.12 
J.75 

Sum  of  produ 
Multlplj  bj  * 

Hi 

Cu 
Divide. 
Tonna 

common  Interval  4.68 
68644 
68544 
4MH6 
Ml!  .".'.SI 
:'. 
1064.71'.- 
ttlply  by  height  A  S 

5.1235840 

6.VMKH 

1  by  

•9.20  toni. 

*Kankine. 


Cubic  Contents  and  Reyiater  Tonnage  under  Tonnage- Deck. 


Number. 

Multiple.. 

Areai. 

Prod  UCU. 

1 

.00 

.10 

2 

74.20 

r»:  MI 

3 

149.lt 

:;*  :is 

« 

219.71 

854.84 

6 

J65.M 

530.50 

6 

301.43 

I1M.7I 

7 

327.64 

655.28 

8 

337.21 

1.11-  s( 

9 

33300 

666.00 

10 

312.66 

1KO.M 

11 

n6» 

552.60 

11 

out 

—  :'  it 

13 

15550 

311.00 

14 

M.B 

307.38 

15 

0.00 

.00 

flam  or 

MMM4 
IMTM 
4MMO 

Cubic  conteou  47IW.O04 

DM 

leby  100.)47120.23<H 

.  >^   of  ,",'',,   <  «                                                                                        C4  '  1  1      '  • 

Tout  tonnage  540.40  loon. 

A  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
ship  when  fully  equipped  for  service  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  attempts  were  made  to  find  this  point  by  direct 
calculation  as  early  &s  the  latter  part  of  tne  seventeenth 
century,  but  for  several  reasons  the  centre  of  gravity  could 
not  be  ascertained  by  that  method  with  any  great  degree 
of  accuracy.  Still,  in  any  questionable  or  very  novel  de- 
sign, in  order  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  &s  to  the  qual- 
ities of  tho  vessel,  the  approximate  position  of  tho  centre 
of  gravity  should  he  ascertained  by  direct  calculation. 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  any  vessel  may  be  found  by  ex- 
periment by  altering  the  line  of  support — i.  e.  tho  vertical 
lino  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  buoyancy — and  ob- 
taining the  point  in  which  two  such  lines  intersect.  The 
rationale  of  this  method  of  conducting  the  experiment  will 
be  found  in  the  Annual  of  the  Xaml  fnttfttttc  for  1874,  it 
having  been  tried  on  the  U.  S.  steamer  Shawimit  at  the 
navy-yard  in  Washington  by  the  writer.  T.  D.  WILSON. 
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Na'val  Sig'nals.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  relation  to 
the  general  subject  of  signals  that  God  himself  deigned  to 
prescribe  a  regular  code  for  the  Israelites.  He  said  unto 
MOSC.O.  "  Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver,  for  the  calling 
of  the  assembly."  "And  if  they  blow  but  with  one  trum- 
pet, then  the  princes  of  thousands  [generals  of  divisions] 
shall  gather  themselves  unto  thee.  When  yc  blow  an  alarm, 
the  camps  that  lie  on  the  east  parts  shall  go  forward.  AVhcn 
ye  blow  an  alarm  the  second  time,  the  camps  that  lie  on  the 
south  side  shall  take  their  journey,"  etc.  (Num.  x.).  For 
night-signals  the  Jews  had  an  iron  framework  surmounting 
a  pole.  In  this,  as  in  a  sort  of  chafing-dish,  they  used  fire. 
(See  Calract,  Diet,  of  liible.)  To  signals  made  by  these 
means,  the  trumpet  and  the  fire  signal,  constant  reference 
is  made  throughout  the  sacred  writings.  Beginning  with 
the  earlier  profane  historians,  we  find  frequent  mention 
made  of  signals  used  in  the  fleets  of  the  ancients.  (Sec 
ll.-rodotus  and  Thucydides.)  The  emperor  Leo  VI.  (A.  n. 
you),  in  his  chapter  on  naval  tactics  (ch.  xix.),  describes 
almost  exactly  Myer's  army  code,  concluding  with  the 
remark,  "as  the  ancients  did."  None  of  the  ancient  wri- 
ters describe  their  method  of  signalling  by  day.  Polybius 
refers  to  signals,  and  describes  two  rather  clumsy  methods 
of  night-signalling.  One  is  taken  from  ^neas,  called  Tacti- 
tus,  who  composed  a  work  on  the  art  of  war;  the  other 
was  invented  oy  Cleoxenus  or  Democlitus,  "but  perfected 
by  myself,"  he  says  (bk.  x,  ch.  vii.).  Trumpets  continued 
to  bo  used  down  to  the  time  of  Richard  I.  of  England  as  a 
means  of  making  signals  in  the  fleet,  and  are  spoken  of  as 
in  use  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  (1337).  They  (or  bugles) 
arc  .still  used  onboard  ship  for  making  signals  to  the  crew, 
but  not  to  other  ships.  Flags  were  used  by  the  Romans 
for  making  signals,  but  the  signal  code  in  which  flogs  of 
various  shapes  and  colors  take  part  was  first  regularly 
systematized  about  the  time  of  George  III. 

The  code  of  day  and  night  signals  used  in  the  V ,  S. 
navy  is  contained  in  two  volumes — the  General  $t'f/>iaf- 
look,  and  the  Tactical  Signal-book.  The  first  contains 
about  7000  words  and  sentences  arranged  alphabetically 
and  regularly  numbered.  This  is  supposed  to  bo  ample 
for  the  conveyance  of  any  kind  of  information  likely  to 
be  required  at  sea  or  in  port  during  peace  or  war.  Lest 
it  should  fail,  however,  to  supply  the  necessary  words, 
resort  is  had  to  a  vocabulary  of  some  10,000  conversa- 
tional words,  to  which  is  added  an  alphabet  and  a  geo- 
graphical list  of  nearly  11,000  places,  each  letter  and  word 
having  its  appropriate  number.  The  Tactical  Xi<ftnt/-t>nnk 
relates  to  the  tactical  formations  of  a  fleet  or  squadron. 
Now,  every  vessel  in  the  navy  having  a  set  of  these  books, 
it  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  signal  a  message  from  one  j 
ship  to  another,  to  indicate  the  volume  and  the  number  in 
that  volume  corresponding  to  the  required  words  or  sen-  | 
tences.  To  do  this  there  are  nine  rectangular  signal-flags 
representing  the  digit?,  one  to  stand  for  zero  or  ten,  and 
three  triangular  pennants  called  repeaters,  wherewith  to 
make  duplicate  numbers.  The  sentence,  for  example, 
"  Anchor  in  the  order  of  sailing/'  may  stand  opposite  No. 
112  in  the  signal-book.  To  make  this  wo  first  bend  on 
signal-flag  No.  1,  next  the  first  repeater,  and  lastly  Ifo.  2. 
Had  the  signal  been  No.  122,  we  should  first  bend  on  sig- 
nal-flag No.  1,  then  No.  2,  and  lastly  the  second  repeater, 
because  the  second  number  in  the  hoist  is  to  be  repeated ; 
and  so  on.  The  lowest  flag  in  the  hoist  represents  the 
units.  Besides  the  above-named  flags  there  are  the  "cor- 
net," the  "danger-signal,"  the  "guide-flag,"  the  "annul- 
ling flag/'  the  "telegraph  flag,"  the  "  despatch,"  "quaran- 
tine/' and  "  convoy  "  flags ;  also  the  "  answering  "  pennant, 
the  "  preparatory,"  "  interrogatory,"  "  numeral,"  "  geo- 
graphical," and  "  position  "  pennants,  their  names  suggest- 
ing their  uses,  save  the  cornet,  which  indicates  a  vessel's 
number  in  one  c.ise,  and  serves  as  a  "recall"  in  another. 
ATiffAt-ftA/ita/c  are  made  by  what  are  known  as  "Coston 
lights,"  in  which  combinations  of  white,  red,  and  green 
lights  take  the  place  of  the  white,  red,  and  blue  colors  of 
the  day-signals.  A  rocket  takes  the  place  of  the  cornet, 
etc.  etc.  Fog-signals  are  made  by  firing  guns,  blowing 
horns  and  the  steam-whistle. 

The  army  <-<>d'\  as  it  is  generally  called,  invented  by  Gen. 
A.  J.  Myer,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  adopted  as  part  of  the  naval 
signal  system.  By  this  method  the  signalman  spells  each 
word  of  the  message,  shortening  the  proeess  by  abbreviations. 
The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  represented  by  signs,  each 
sign  and  its  corresponding  letter  having  an  arbitrary  num- 
ber assigned  to  it.  A,  for  example,  may  be  represented  by 
22,  B  by  21 12,  C  by  121,  etc.  The  usual  manner  of  making 
these  numbers  is  by  a  flag  attached  to  a  staff  and  waved 
by  the  signalman.  At  night  the  staff  is  surmounted  by  a 
torch.  The  signalman,  facing  the  point  of  communication 
and  holding  the  staff  in  a  vertical  position  to  his  front 
centre,  dips  his  flag  to  the  right  to  represent  1,  to  the  left 
for  2,  and  to  his  front  for  3,  each  dip  describing  the  quad- 


rant of  a  circle.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  made  in  a  vertical  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  communication  ;  No.  15  in  a 
vertical  plane  in  that  line.  All  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
are  made  up  of  combinations  of  1  and  2,  No.  3  being  used 
to  mark  the  end  of  a  word,  and  when  repeated  the  end  of 
a  sentence  or  message.  Two  practised  signalmen  can  com- 
municate freely  by  this  method,  transmitting  with  accuracy 
and  expedition  long  messages.  Its  great  advantage  con- 
sists in  not  requiring  any  apparatus  or  signal-book. 

The  International  code  of  siyuals  furnishes  a  species  of 
universal  language  to  the  entire  maritime  world.  One  sys- 
tem of  flags  having  been  adopted  by  all  nations,  and  each 
one  having  a  signal-book  common  to  all,  printed  in  its 
own  language,  it  is  plain  that  on  the  meeting  of  two  ships 
at  sea  signals  may  be  made  and  understood  whatever  their 
respective  nationalities.  A  full  explanation  of  the  system 
may  be  found  in  the  preface  of  International  Code,  together 
with  a  description  of  "  distance  signals/'  "  semaphore," 
''boat,"  and  "weather"  signals.  S.  B.  LUCE. 

Na'val  Tac'tics  is  the  art  of  bringing  ships  into  action 
or  of  moving  them  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  The  sub- 
ject may  be  divided  into  grand  tactics,  or  the  tactics  of 
battles,  and  elementary  tactics,  or  the  tactics  of  instruc- 
tion. The  history  of  naval  tactics  can  very  properly  be 
separated  into  three  grand  divisions.  The  first,  which  we 
may  call  the  oar  period,  commences  where  tradition  merges 
into  authentic  history,  and  ends  about  the  time  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Lepanto  (1571),  covering  a  period  of  about  2000 
years.  Tne  second,  or  sail  period,  may  be  said  to  be  em- 
braced between  Lepanto  and  the  battle  of  Lissa  (1866), 
lasting  only  295  years,  since  which  time  we  have  known 
only  the  steam  period,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
sail  period  having  completely  passed  away,  and  the  tactics 
under  oars  being  based  upon  the  same  general  principles 
as  steam  tactics,  wo  shall  refer  to  the  latter  alone. 

The  key  to  any  system  of  naval  tactics  is  the'  line  of  bat- 
tle. If  in  the  line  of  battle  the  vessels  are  all  "  in  line  "- 
or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  tactics  under  sail,  "  line  abreast" 
and  heading  towards  the  enemy  —  we  have  the  line  of  bat- 
tle of  the  oar  period,  when  war-galleys  were  armed  at  the 
bow  with  a  spur  (rostrum),  and  depended  for  success  in 
battle  on  ramming  and  sinking  the  galleys  of  the  enemy. 
This  formation  gives  us  also  the  line  of  battle  of  modern 
lighting  ships,  whose  power  lies  in  their  ram  (the  rostrum 
of  the  ancients).  If,  however,  the  power  of  the  ship  lies 
in  her  broadside  (artillery  placed  on  the  side  of  the  ship), 
it  is  obvious  that  such  ship  must  present  her  broadside  to 
the  enemy,  in  which  case  the  line  of  battle  must  be  the 
"line  ahead,  "or,  as  it  is  now  properly  called,  in  "column." 
In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  certain  "  orders  "  in 
which  it  is  convenient  for  a  fleet  or  squadron  to  navigate 
the  sea,  to  go  in  and  out  of  port,  to  anchor,  and  to  get 
under  way.  To  change  from  one  of  these  orders  to  an- 
other, or  to  change  from  any  given  order  of  steaming  to 
the  order  of  battle,  constitutes  elementary  tactics. 

Fleet  Tactics  itndrr  Steam.  —  Avoiding  details,  it  may  be 
stated  briefly  that  an  assembly  of  twelve  or  more  ships  of 
the  line,  or  vessels  of  equal  military  value,  takes  the  name 
of  fleet,  and  is  separated  into  three  divisions  of  one.  two, 
or  three  squadrons  each,  each  squadron  comprising  not  less 
than  four  vessels.  The  commander-in-chief  commands 
the  entire  fleet;  the  second  in  command,  the  van  division 
(or  right  when  in  line);  the  third,  the  rear  division  (or 
left  when  in  line)  :  and  the  fourth,  the  centre. 

The  Hue,  the  order  of  battle  for  iron-clade,  rams,  and 
torpedo-  vessels,  is  formed  as  in  Fig.  1. 
FIG.  1. 
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Column,  the  order  of  battle  for  vessels  whoso  power  is 
in  their  broadside  batteries.     (Fig.  2.) 

FIG.  2. 
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Jfchelon,  orders  offensive  and  defensive  for  vessels  of  all 
descriptions.  (Fig.  3.) 

Vessels  are  said  to  be  in  direct  echelon  when,  steering 
the  same  course,  each  bears  from  its  next  astern  at  an  angle 
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the  course;  consequently,  the 

I'.o.  4. 


wings  of  a  fleet  in  double  echelon  form  a  right  angle.  One 
-houM  always  In-  de-iirnatcd  by  signal  to  act  AS 
^'iiidc,  by  which  tile  movement-  of  the  other  \cssels  are  to 
be  governed,  and  should  wear  a  ;:uiile-tlag  at  the  main. 
When  manii'iivriliL'.  tin-  rHMl  upon  which  a  formation  is 
made  mu-t  ncce--arily  In-  the  guide.  When  the  th  • 
"in  line"  in  natural  order,  the  \an  squadron  is  on  the 
riL'ht.  (  Fig.  4.)  This  was  the  line  of  buttle  formed  by 
Callicivtt  Idas,  tin-  Spartan,  at  the  battle  ol  A  rginnsje,  Iii- 
tleet  bein^r  eomposed  of  i'.IMI  gnllcys.  'flic  lie,  t  in  column 
is  in  the  natural  order  when  llie  \  an  sc|uadion  is  leading. 


of  45°  (four  points)  from 
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madron. 
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Van  Division. 

this  evolution  that  was  performed  by  ('neniun,  commander 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  in  the  hattle  in  (lie  Cri.-eau  bay, 

when  he  ensured  ihe  force  under  the  ,-kill'ul  Athenian  tar 
ticiaii,    Phoruiio,  then   guarding    Xaupuctus,   the   modern 
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I.epanto.  These  several  examples  sufficiently  illustrate 
the  system  of  tactics-  under  steam. 

I  For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  Fleet 
Tiirtti-*  nndt'r  »S'fe«//i,  by  Foxhall  A.  Parker,  Commodore 
1  .  S.  N.)  S.  ]!.  LOCK. 

Navari'no,  a  small  town  of  Greece,  in  the  province  of 
Mcssenia,  Moroa,  on  the  l!ay  of  Navarino.  Here  the  allied 
llu  —  inn.  French,  and  English  fleets  utterly  defeated  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  on  Oct.  20,  1827.  Pop.  about 
2000. 

Navarino,  post-v.  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  83. 

Navarre',  province  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by  the  Pyr- 
enees, which  separate  it  from  France,  K.  and  S.  by  Aragon, 
mid  W.  by  the  Biscays.  Area,  400'j  square  miles.  Pop. 
:'.  Is.fiST.  Tin;  whole  country  is  mountainous,  traversed  by 
branches  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose  tops  generally  are  bare 
and  naked,  while  their  sides  are  covered  with  forests  of 
beech  trees  or  afford  excellent  pastures  where  numerous 
cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  The  mountains,  which  con- 
tain much  iron  and  salt,  enclose  many  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys,  such  as  that  of  llonccsvallcs  and  Koncal,  which 
produce  wheat,  olive  oil,  figs,  grapes,  walnuts,  and  many 
varieties  of  fruits  and  legumes.  The  inhabitants  are  an 
nlmnst  pure  liasijiie  race.  speaking  the  Basque  language, 
and  very  jealous  of  their  old  customs  and  privileges;  they 
arc  a  hardy,  industrious,  hospitable,  and  honest  people. 
Ite-hles  agriculture,  cattle-breeding,  and  manufactures  of 
iron,  glass,  paper,  and  soap,  they  are  much  engaged  in 
hunting  and  smuggling,  the  mountain-forests  abounding 
in  bears,  wolves,  ilccr,  and  all  kinds  of  game,  and  the 
dangerous,  almost  inaccessible,  passes  which  connect  the 
country  with  France  offering  too  alluring  opportunities  for 
this  kind  of  mercantile  enterprise.  Navarre,  which  suc- 
illy  resisted  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens,  formed  an 
independent  kingdom  until  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  con- 
quered it  in  I.'.IL'  and  annexed  it  to  Aragon ;  it  etill  pre- 
serves many  peculiar  privileges,  however. 

Navarre,  post-v.  of  Bethlehem  ip.,  Stark  co.,  O.,on  the 
Ohio  and  Krie  Canal.  .">  miles  from  Massillon;  also  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  11.  K. 

Ntivarre'te,  de  (DoMixco  FKIINASDK/.),  b.  at  Pcnafiel, 
Spain,  in  liiltl;  became  a  monk  of  the  Dominican  order; 
vent  to  the  Philippine  l.-laiids  in  Iiil7:  became  iu.-truetor 
iii  theology  at  .Manila:  went  to  China  in  1659  as  superior 
of  his  order,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior,  but  was  ar- 
re.-ted  during  a  persecution  and  taken  to  Canton,  whence 
lie  c<r;iped  to  Macao;  sailed  I'or  Kuropc  Ili7;l.  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Home  and  entered  complaint  to  the 
papal  court  against  tin;  practice  of  the  Jesuits  in  China  of 
accommodating  Ihe  Christian  religion  to  the  belief-  and 
MI  per- 1  it  hm  sol'  ihe  natives.  He  published  a  valuable  work. 
Sittoriealf  I'ulitifaf,  Ethicul,  and  lietitjioiig  Treatitet  upon 
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the  Chinese  Hunarrhy  (Madrid,  167fi),  of  which  two  other 
volumes  were  written,  but  never  allowed  to  appear ;  was 
appointed  archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo  1678,  and  d. 
there  in  Dec.,  1689.  An  English  translation  of  his  Chimi 
appeared  in  Churchill's  Collection  of  Voyage*  and  Traceli 
(17UI). 

Navarrete,  de  (MART-ISO  FERNANDEZ),  b.  at  Abalos, 
Spain,  Nov.  9,  1765;  entered  the  Spanish  navy  1780;  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  upon  Gibraltar  Sept.,  1782;  served 
against  the  Moorish  and  Algerine  pirates,  and  subsequently 
against  the  French  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  was 
in  1797  appointed  to  an  office  in  the  ministry  of  marine,  and 
spent  many  years  in  collecting  documents  illustrative  of  the 
early  annals  of  Spanish  maritime  discovery.  His  labors 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  an  important  work,  Coleccion 
de  loe  Viajes  y  Dencitbrimientog  <jue  hicieron  por  mar  lot 
EspuKolc,  dcttle  fintt  del  Siylo  XV.  (5  vols.,  1825-37),  of 
which  the  first  two  volumes  were  the  basis  of  Irving'a  Life 
nf  f'-htmbus.  Navarrete  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Spanish  Academy,  and  devised  the  system  of  orthog- 
raphy adopted  by  that  body  in  its  dictionary.  D.  at 
Madrid  Oct.  8, 1844.  Among  his  other  works  were  a  trea- 
tise on  Spanish  discoveries  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America,  prefixed  to  the  Voyage  nf  the  Sutil  and  Mexicans 
in,  tin-  Coastt  of  California  (1802),  a  Life  of  Cervaulei  (\819), 
a  Di«»tr1atiftn  on  the  Hintfiry  of  Span  ink  .\i(ri,/nti'»i  (1846), 
and  Spanish  Maritime  Library  (2  vols.,  1851),  the  two  latter 
works  posthumous;  and  was  the  projector  and  first  editor 
of  the  valuable  series,  Collection  of  L'tipub.  J)oc».  for  the 
History  of  Xpain,  of  which  5  vols.  appeared  1842-44,  and 
which  has  been  extended  since  his  death  to  many  volumes, 

Navar'ro,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas.  Area,  1040  square 
miles.  It  is  nearly  all  arable  and  very  fertile.  The  county 
is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Trinity  River,  is  well  timbered,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  K.  K. 
Cotton,  live-stock,  and  corn  are  leading  products.  Cap. 
Corsicana.  Pop.  8879. 

Vi\  M-iul>.  post-v.  of  Middlctown  tp.,  Monmouth  co., 
N.  J.,  on  the  Port  Monmouth  branch  of  the  New  Jersey 
Southern  R.  R. 

Navaso'ta,  post-v.  of  Grimes  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Hous- 
ton and  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  70  miles  N.  of  Houston,  has  1 
academy,  1  seminary  and  several  good  schools,  5  churches,  1 
weekly  newspaper,  1  bank.  1  e\cbangc-ofnce,4cotton-warc- 
houses,  '.\  grist-mills,  1  flouring-mill,  1  cotton-seed  oil-fac- 
tory, 1  carriage  and  wagon  factory  and  saw-mill,  3  hotels, 
and  stores  and  repair-shops.  Pop.  loil'.l. 

Jons  YV.  CAI.I.AIIAV,  Ki>.  '•  WEEKLY  TABLET." 

Na'vesink  (or  Neversink),  Highlands  of,  a  range 
of  hills  on  the  S.  side  of  Sandy  Hook  Hay.  in  Monmouth 
co.,  N.  .1.  They  are  important  landmarks  to  ships  ap- 
proaching New  York.  The  highest  point,  Mount  Mitchell, 
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is  282  feet  high.  Two  first-class  lighthouses,  53  feet  high, 
stand  100  feet  apart  on  ground  195  feet  high.  The  south- 
easternmost  tower  is  in  lat.  40°  23'  43"  N.,  Ion.  73°  58'  49" 
Mr.  Both  show  fixed  white  lights. 

Na'veil,  a  strongly-marked  variety  of  the  turnip,  hav- 
ing a  white,  parsnip-shaped  root  and  a  strong  flavor.  It  is 
common  in  cultivation  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  is 
seldom  seen  in  the  U.  S.  or  in  Great  Britain.  It  does  best 
in  dry  sandy  soils. 

Navic'ula  [Lat.,  a  "little  ship,"  so  named  from  the 
shape  of  the  frustules],  a  genus  of  diatomaeeous  plants. 
Some  of  the  species  are  well-known  test-objects  for  the 
microscope,  only  high  powers  being  capable  of  resolving 
the  markings  on  their  frustules. 

Navic'ular  Bone,  more  often  called,  in  human  anat- 
omv.  the  Scaphoid,  or  more  rarely  the  Cymbiform 
Bone  (all  three  names  alike  signifying  the  "boat-shaped" 
bone,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  boat  in  form),  the 
first  bone  of  the  proximal  row  of  wrist-bones,  and  the  cor- 
responding one  in  the  foot.  The  name  "navicular"  is  the 
one  commonly  used  by  farriers  to  designate  the  bone  homol- 
ogous to  this  in  the  horse's  foot. 

Navicular  Disease,  in  horses,  is  a  form  of  founder.  It 
is  an  inflammation  whose  seat  is  in  the  navicular  bone  and 
the  strong  flexor  tendon  near  this  bone.  It  may  sometimes 
be  cured  when  taken  in  season  by  perfect  rest  and  thorough 
poulticing  for  a  time,  followed  by  six  months'  feeding  in  a 
Boft  pasture;  but  usually  the  disease  goes  from  bad  to 
worse. 

Navigable  Streams.  See  IXTERXATIOXAT,  LAW,  SUM- 
MARY, by  PRKS.  THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Naviga'tion  [Lat.  narigare,  "to  sail"],  the  art  which 
instructs  the  mariner  how  to  proceed  from  port  to  port  and 
across  the  ocean  with  safety  and  despatch.  To  ancient 
Sidon  belongs  the  credit  of  having  been  the  pioneer  in  this 
important  branch  of  human  knowledge ;  but,  passing  over 
the  history  of  its  development  to  its  present  advanced  state, 
this  article  simply  proposes  to  show  how  a  vessel  is  navi- 
giiti-l  in  our  day,  referring  the  reader  who  desires  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  naviga- 
tion to  Bowditch's  Nariyator,  Chauvenet's  Spherical  and 
Pi-n<'tical  Astronomy,  and  Coffin's  Navigation  and  Nautical 
Astronomy. 

Before  going  to  sea  care  should  be  taken  that  the  ship  is 
provided  with  a  good  reflecting  instrument  (a  sextant  or 
octant),  a  chronometer  whose  error  and  rate  are  carefully 
determined,  a  compass  fitted  with  attachments  for  observing 
the  azimuth  of  the  sun,  a  nautical  almanac  for  the  current 
year,  and  a  chart  of  the  ocean  to  be  traversed.  When  the 
cargo  is  on  board  and  stowed,  and  the  compass  is  mounted 
in  the  position  in  which  it  is  to  remain  while  in  use,  the 
ship  should  be  swunfj  for  the  local  deviation  of  her  compass, 
full  directions  for  which  will  be  found  in  the  admiralty 
Mtnnitil  nf  Contpnus  Deriation.  Then,  when  passing  from 
the  bay  or  harbor  into  the  ocean,  the  bearings  of  two  land- 
marks whose  positions  are  noted  on  the  chart  are  taken  with 
the  compass,  and  these  compass-bearings  having  been  cor- 
rected for  both  local  deviation  and  variation,  the  true  bear- 
ings are  laid  down  on  the  chart,  the  lines  passing  through 
the  points  observed.  The  intersection  of  these  two  lines 
gives  the  position  of  the  ship  for  the  instant  when  the 
bearings  were  noted.  This  is  called  taking  a  departure. 
The  course  is  shaped,  and  upon  the  log-slate  is  recorded 
for  every  hour  the  compass-course  steered,  the  rate  of  the 
ship  found  by  the  log,  and  the  amount  of  leeway  made. 
Wo  will  suppose  it  now  to  be  daybreak.  At  or  about  8 
A.  M.,  or  better  still  when  the  sun  is  on  or  nearest  to  the 
prime  vertical  (that  is,  bears  most  nearly  E.),  and  yet  has 
sufficient  altitude,  say  10°,  to  avoid  the  irregular  refraction 
near  the  horizon,  its  altitude  is  observed  with  the  sextant, 
and  the  instant  of  observation  is  noted  by  the  chronometer 
or  by  a  watch  carefully  compared  with  the  chronometer. 
Then,  with  the  ship's  latitude  and  longitude  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  departure,  and  with  the  courses  and  distances 
sailed  corrected  for  variation,  leeway,  and  deviation  up  to 
the  time  of  taking  the  observation,  the  ship's  position  by 
dead  reckoning  is  found.  Now,  from  the  observation  we 
have  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  from  the  nautical  almanac  its 
declination,  and  from  the  dead  reckoning  the  approximate 
latitude,  data  which  give  the  three  sides  of  the  astro- 
nomical triangle  and  the  hour-angle  of  the  sun  or  the  local 
apparent  time  may  be  readily  computed.  By  comparing 
the  local  with  the  Greenwich  time,  as  given  by  the  chro- 
nometer, the  longitude  by  observation  is  obtained.  At  the 
same  time  at  which  the  observation  is  made  the  bearing  of 
the  sun  by  the  compass  should  bo  noted,  and  with  the  same 
data  as  above  its  true  bearing  may  be  computed;  and  by 
comparing  the  compass-bearing  with  the  true  the  combined 
variation  and  deviation  of  that  compass  for  that  particular 
heading  of  the  ship  is  obtained. 


Near  noon  the  observer  commences  to  observe  again  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
altitude  increases,  and  notes  the  maximum  altitude  which 
it  attains.  In  technical  language  the  body  is  said  to  dip 
when  its  altitude  commences  to  decrease.  The  maximum 
altitude  is  assumed  to  be  the  meridian  altitude,  which  is 
correct  to  within  very  small  limits.  With  this  meridian 
altitude  (corrected  as  altitudes  taken  at  sea  have  to  be  for 
semi-diameter,  parallax,  dip,  refraction,  and  index  error), 
mid  with  the  declination  of  the  sun  for  that  instant,  the 
declination  of  the  zenith  is  readily  found,  which  is  the  lat- 
itude of  the  place.  The  reckoning  worked  from  the  depart- 
ure gives  the  latitude  and  longitude  by  dead  reckoning: 
from  the  time  of  the  A.  M.  sight,  gives  the  longitude  ob- 
served ;  and  the  meridian  altitude  gives  the  latitude  ob- 
served. If  there  is  any  difference  between  the  ship's 
position  by  observation  and  ilcud  reckoning,  it  is  ascribed 
to  current,  and  its  amount  and  direction  are  found  by  com- 
puting the  bearing  and  distance  of  the  position  by  observa- 
tion from  the  position  by  reckoning.  From  the  latitude 
and  longitude  observed  as  worked  up  to  noon  the  reckon- 
ing begins  again.  In  the  afternoon  the  observation  for 
longitude  and  for  variation  is  repeated,  and  these  opera- 
tions continue  throughout  the  voyage. 

But  should  the  ship  be  a  long  time  out  of  sight  of  land, 
or  should  any  accident  befall  the  chronometer,  then  the 
longitude  is  obtained  by  a  "  lunar."  The  moon's  angular 
distances,  as  seen  from  the  earth's  centre,  from  the  sun, 
from  the  principal  planets,  and  from  several  selected  stars, 
are  given  in  the  nautical  almanac  for  every  three  hours  of 
Greenwich  mean  time.  If,  then,  we  measure  with  our 
sextant  carefully  any  of  these  angular  distances,  wo  find 
by  appropriate  reductions  what  that  angle  would  have 
been  had  we  been  at  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Then,  if  we 
compare  our  reduced  angle  with  the  one  given  for  that 
body  observed  in  the  almanac,  we  find  the  Greenwich 
mean  time;  and  having  at  the  same  time  taken  the  ob- 
servation for  the  local  time,  the  difference  between  the  two 
times  is  the  longitude  in  time  from  Greenwich.  The  cal- 
culation for  time  by  a  "lunar"  is  long  and  laborious;  the 
several  corrections  have  to  be  made  with  great  refinement, 
and  the  observation  with  great  accuracy:  so  that  '•  at  the 
present  time  lunar  distances  are  used  not  so  much  for 
finding  the  longitude  as  for  finding  the  Greenwich  mean 
time  with  which  to  compare  the  chronometer.  They  may 
thus  serve  as  checks  upon  it,  which  in  protracted  voyages 
may  be  much  needed.  If  the  chronometer  correction  thus 
determined  agree  with  that  derived  from  the  original  cor- 
rection and  rate,  the  chronometer  has  run  well,  and  its 
rate  isconfirmed  ;  if  otherwise,  more  or  less  doubt  is  thrown 
upon  the  chronometer  according  to  the  degree  of  accuracy 
of  the  lunar  observation  itself.  If  the  discordance  is  not 
more  than  twenty  seconds  of  time,  it  is  well  still  to  trust 
the  chronometer,  as  the  best  observed  single  set  of  dis- 
tances may  give  a  result  in  error  to  that  extent.  If  it  is 
larger,  then  by  repeated  measurements  of  lunar  distances, 
differing  in  magnitude,  and  especially  on  both  sides  of  the 
moon,  and  carefully  reduced,  the  chronometer  correction 
can  he  found  quite  satisfactorily." 

Should  the  sun  be  obscured,  the  stars  or  the  planets  can 
be  resorted  to  for  determining  the  longitude  by  chronom- 
eter, and  the  latitude ;  but  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  sea- 
horizon  at  night  throws  more  or  less  doubt  on  all  observa- 
tions made  after  dark.  And  further,  as  the  body  observed 
for  latitude  may  just  at  the  time  of  its  meridian  passage 
be  obscured  by  clouds,  it  is  often  necessary  to  resort  to  an- 
other method  than  the  one  noticed  for  finding  the  latitude  ; 
and  appropriate  formulae  have  been  deduced  for  this  by 
considering  in  the  astronomical  triangle  the  co-altitude, 
the  co-declination,  and  the  hour-angle,  the  last  of  which 
at  sea  is  always  in  more  or  less  doubt ;  but  small  errors  in 
the  hour-angle  when  the  angle  itself  is  small  producing 
but  slight  errors  in  the  latitude,  good  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  taking,  under  most  circumstances,  the  observa- 
tion within  an  hour  of  the  time  of  transit. 

So  far  we  have  treated  of  the  methods  of  finding  the 
position  of  a  point  on  the  earth's  surface  by  the  two  co- 
ordinates, latitude  and  longitude  j  and  therefore  in  these 
methods  the  required  position  is  determined  by  the  inter- 
section of  two  circles,  one  a  parallel  of  latitude  and  the 
other  a  meridian.  This  position  can  be  determined  by 
circles  oblique  to  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  meridians 
by  a  method  which,  while  long  known  in  principle,  owes 
its  value  as  a  nautical  method  to  Capt.  Thomas  II.  Smn- 
ner,  who  published  a  book  on  the  subject  in  Boston  in 
1843,  and  is  now  known  as  "  Sumner's  Method."  It  is, 
that  if  an  altitude  of  the  sun  or  any  heavenly  body  be  ob- 
served and  reduced  to  the  true  altitude,  and  the  Greenwich 
time  noted,  and  if  the  position  of  the  body  at  that  time  be 
plotted  by  its  hour-angle  from  Greenwich  and  declination 
on  a  globe,  and  if  from  this  as  a  centre  a  circle  be  de- 
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scribed  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  body's  zenith  di-tan,  c. 
then  the  ob-erver  i-  -itiiatcd  at  the  Instant  of  ODMfTfttion 
somcuhere  on  this  circle,  and  his  pUce  ,-  M  w.-ll  deter 
mined  as  if  eitlier  his  latitude  or  longitude  was  alone 
known.  Now.  if  some  time  alter,  the  ob-crvcr  remaining 

stati'ilrirv.  the  same  body  tic  a<_'ain  ol.-cr\cd.  and  a  - nd 

circle  be  plotted  as  before,  then.  M   he   is   now  at  the  same 

,,. ,,  |1 irennifi-ien--!--    of   two    circles,  he    must  be   at 

one-  of  their  inter-ections.  As  the  observations  are  so  taken 
M  to  1  intersections  far  apart,  no  difficulty  is 

e\pcricii"ed  in  knowing  at  which  intersection  the  observer 
is  .situate  1.  and  his  position  is  well  determined.  Should 
tin-  observer  have  changed  his  position  between  the  sights, 
his  first  zenith  distance  can.  by  appropriate  reductions,  be 
changed  to  what  it  would  have  been  had  it  been  taken 
from  the  same  position  as  the  second,  and  the  intersection 
is  then  his  place  at  the  time  of  the  second  observation. 
Instead  of  observing  the  same  heavenly  body  at  different 
time-,  two  bodies  may  be  observed  at  the  same  time.  The 

scale  upon  which  the  largest  globes  an n-lructcd  is  much 

smaller  than  that  of  the  working  charts  used  by  navigators. 
Hut  on  a  Mercator's  chart  the  circle  of  position  will  be 
distorted  by  the  character  of  that  projection,  and  can  only 
be  laid  down  by  points;  and  as  the  line  in  practice  is  pro- 
jected on  these  charts  instead  of  on  globes,  it  is  nee. 
to  srlect  that  part  of  the  circle  which  embraces  the  ship's 
latitude.  Then,  by  assuming  latitudes  embraced  within 
this  belt,  and  computing  as  in  the  sight  above  noticed  the 
corresponding  longitudes,  the  points  of  the  circle  of  posi- 
tion where  it  crosses  these  assumed  latitudes  are  fixed  ; 
and  when  plotted  on  the  chart  a  lino  called  the  line  of 
pimitttni  may  be  traced  through  them.  Should  this  bo 
done  with  tho  second  circle,  it  would  give  a  second  Hue  nf 
jiiiiiilou,  and  their  intersection  when  prolonged,  if  neces- 
sary, would  be  the  position  of  tho  ship  at  the  second  ob- 
servation.  In  practice,  it  is  customary  to  select  two  lati- 
tudes only,  embracing  between  them  the  ship's  probable 
position,  and  to  find  two  points  of  the  circles  of  position 
as  above,  and  to  project  them  on  the  chart.  Each  pair  of 
points  being  joined  by  a  straight  line,  the  intersection  of 
the  two  lines  is  very  nearly  the  ship's  position.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  point  of  intersection  is  most  accurately  de- 
termined when  tho  direction  of  the  two  lines  is  most  nearly 
at  a  right  angle  to  each  other;  and  as  the  henrmlii  /.,„/,/« 
bftriurf  i*  nt  I'i'jht  anrit>'H  tn  thr  line  nf  ]nt»itii»i,  the  second 
observation  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  when  tho  body 
has  changed  its  azimuth  about  90°. 

The  most  useful  application  of  the  /I'/K-  of  pnaitinn  \s  in 
finding  the  bearing  of  the  port  in  approaching  land.  For 
instance,  suppose  that  a  single  line  has  been  determined 
as  above  and  plotted  on  the  chart,  and  that  it  passes  20 
miles  N.  of  the  port  which  you  wish  to  enter.  Now,  the 
ship  is  somewhere  on  this  line,  but  the  distance  from  the 
port  may  be  unknown.  Let  us  sail  due  S.  for  20  miles,  and 
through  the  ship's  new  position  draw  a  lino  parallel  to  the 
first.  As  the  magnetic  direction  of  the  two  lines  will  bo 
tin-  same,  and  as  the  second  line  passes  through  the  port, 
tho  course  to  tho  port  from  the  ship  is  known,  and  from 
the  character  of  the  bottom  or  the  depth  of  water  obtained 
by  the  lead  the  distance  may  perhaps  be  settled. 

In  complying  with  the  requirements  of  Kjteai  in  making 
passages  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  winds  and  currents 
to  be  eii'-nuniei cd  by  the  way.  "These  control  the  mari- 
ner in  his  course,  and  to  know  how  t->  steer  his  ship  on 
this  or  on  that  voyage  so  as  always  to  make  the  most  of 
them  is  the  perfection  of  navigation."  The  voluminous 
works  of  llorsburgh.  l-'indlay.  Kerhallet.  and  Maury  fur- 
nish this  information,  and  especially  the  wind-charts  of  the 
hitter,  which,  with  their  accumulation  of  data,  the  result 
of  persistent  industry  continued  through  many  years,  have 
now  been  graphically  represented  by  the  British  board 
of  trade,  and  leave  but  little  to  be  desired  in  that  direc- 
tion. ALEXANDER  H.  MI-COUMK  K. 

Navigation,  Freedom  of.  While  the  jurisdiction 
over  the  sea.  near  the  land,  and  within  bays  and  gulfs  en- 
closed within  not  very  remote  headlands,  is  conceded  to 
the  territorial  sovereign,  it  is  admitted  now  on  all  hands 
that  the  open  or  high  sea  is  common  to  all  nations.  Yet 
this  rule  has  not  always  been  admitted.  Thus,  Portugal 
claimed  the  exclusive  use  of  the  African  seas,  together  with 
the  empire  of  Guinea,  under  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.. 
given  out  in  1454.  The  pope's  claim  to  do  this  seems  to 

have  been  inected  with  his  being  the  v  icar  of  Christ,  to 

whom  the  heathen  were  given  "as  an  inheritance  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  as  his  possession."  The  bulls 

of  Alexander  VI.,  issued  in  1 1'.i ."..  s i  after  I'olumbus  had 

discovered  America,  carried  out  this  assignment  of  parts 
of  the  world  still  farther.  One  of  them  granted  to  Spain 
the  lands  lying  W.  of  a  meridian  drawn  100  leagues  W. 
of  the  Azores,  and  another  divided  the  occupation  of  the 
seas  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Other  nations,  cspc- 
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cially  Protestant  ones,  paid  no  regard  to  thc-c  grants,  but 
the  Knglish  in  the  seventeenth  century  claimed  properly  in 
the  narrow  rhamir!-  a>l)nining  IJrcat  liritain,  and  on  that 

a unt  demanded  that   e-pcrial  respect    -honld    be  paid  to 

their  Hag.  This  brought  on  war  with  Holland.  In  the 
peace  of  |t',7l  it  was  .stipulated  that  e\  en  licet-  should  furl 
the  flag  and  lower  the  topsails  in  honor  of  any  Knglish 
ves-cl  -if  war  between  Tape  Staten  in  Norway  and  Cape 
l''ini.-tcnc  in  North  Spain — ijnite  beyond  the  claim  of  juri- 
diction.  llussia  at  a  much  later  date  claimed  i-xeln-hi- 
jurisdiction  to  the  Pacific.  \.  of  the  .'il  st  degree  of  latitude, 
on  the  ground  that  its  territory,  and  no  other,  bordered  on 
the  ocean  beyond  that  line.  15ut  this^-laim  was  abandoned 
in  treaties  made  with  the  I'.  S.  in  ISL't.  and  with  lireat 
liritain  in  182.).  All  such  claims  may  be  con-idcred  as 
being  now  mere  matters  of  history.  TIIKO.  It.  Wool. SKY. 

Navigation,  Inland  <  nnul-.  .  A mongi In-  ancients, 
when  civ  ili/alion  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  nciirh 
borhood  of  the  ocean,  inland  navigation  was  \  cry  limited, 
and  means  of  overcoming  difl'crenees  of  elevation  were  un- 
known. The  first  canals  were  built  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion, and  their  enlargement  to  form  navigable  channels 
was  an  afterthought.  The  royal  canal  of  liabylon,  so  en- 
larged about  600  B.  c.,  is  among  the  t-arlic.-t  recorded. 
Among  the  projects  for  connecting  rivers  and  oceans  by 
canals  among  the  Kgyptians,  lireeks,  and  early  Humans, 
we  may  mention  the  canal  of  Marius  (11.  r.  \»'l :  see  I-'os^\ 
MARIANA^,  connecting  the  lower  Hhone  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  the  canal  of  Alexandria  (B.  r.  ,'t32),  by  which  the 
port  of  the  new  city  founded  by  Alexander  was  put  in 
navigable  communication  with  the  Nile,  all  the  mouths 
of  which  were  obstructed  by  impassable  bars.  About  the 
Christian  era  the  emperor  Claudius,  on  account  of  the  ob- 
struction of  the  port  of  Ostia,  connected  the  Tiber  with 
the  Mediterranean  by  a  short  canal,  and  the  new  ports  of 
"Claudius"  and  of  "Trajan"  were  made  at  its  termini. 
About  the  fourth  century  the  Komans  made  improvements 
connecting  rivers  in  Lombardy,  and  in  the  fifth  century 
Odoacer  built  a  canal  from  the  sea  to  the  Mcntonc,  above 
Kavcnna.  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century  began  canals 
joining  the  Main  and  the  Ithine  with  the  Danube,  and  tho 
ocean  with  the  lilack  Sea.  In  China  the  Grand  Canal, 
joining  the  Pei-Ho  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  500  miles 
apart,  was  built  in  the  eighth  century.  This  great  work, 
itself  about  050  miles  long,  makes,  with  its  connecting 
rivers,  an  inland  navigation  of  nearly  1000  miles.  Its 
depth  is  5  to  6  feet.  Changes  of  level  are  surmounted  by 
drawing  the  boats  up  inclined  planes.  The  boats  are  cither 
rowed  or  dragged  by  hand.  Several  canals  were  built  in 
Holland  and  in  Italy  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth 
i  century.  About  1400  A.  n.,  in  Spain,  the  Moors  built  a 
canal  from  (iranada  to  Cadiz,  but  after  their  expulsion  in- 
ternal improvements  languished.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  tho  Ebro  and  Castile  canals  were  partly 
built,  but  not  completed.  The  spirit  which  dominated  this 
nation  is  thoroughly  exemplified  in  a  decree  of  the  council 
about  1680  regarding  a  project  for  improving  certain  riv- 
ers, which  stated  that  "  if  it  had  pleased  God  that  these 
rivers  should  have  been  navigable,  ho  would  not  have 
wanted  human  assistance  to  have  made  them  such  ;  but 
that,  as  he  has  not  done  it,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  think 
it  proper  that  it  should  be  done.  To  attempt  it,  therefore, 
would  be  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his  providence  and  to 
mend  tho  imperfections  which  he  designedly  left  in  bis 
works." 

In  1481  the  invention  of  locks  for  passing  from  one  ele- 
vation to  another  rendered  canal  navigation  much  more  gen- 
erally available.  This  invention,  made  by  two  engineers  of 
Viterbo  in  Italy,  at  once  gave  an  impetus  to  canal  construc- 
tion. Several  important  channels  of  communication  wcro 
opened  in  Italy.  The  first  French  canal  was  that  of  Briare, 
built  1605-42.  The  Orleans  canal  was  built  in  1675.  Tho 
greatest  work  of  that  ago  was  the  Languedoc  canal,  from 
Narbonno  to  Toulouse,  150  miles,  its  summit-level  being 
500  feet  above  the  sea  (built  1667-81 ).  In  1700,  Peter  the 
Groat  began  tho  immense  system  of  canal  navigation  in 
Russia  which  connects  St.  Petersburg  with  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  inland  districts,  forming  a  continuous  navigation 
of  1434  miles.  Ludwig's  Canal  in  Germany,  108  miles 

long,  built  in ,  united  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.     The 

Danish  canal.  100  miles  long,  finished  in  1785.  unites  tho 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  In  Prussia  water-communica- 
tion is  had  by  canals  and  river  improvements  between 
Hamburg  and  Dantiic.  In  Bavaria  a  canal  from  Dictfurth 
to  Hamburg,  112  miles,  finished  in  1846,  connects  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Main.  The  (Jotha  canal  in  Sweden,  one  of 
the  largest  European  works  of  this  class,  was  planned  in 
17H5.  the  first  part  opened  in  1810.  and  completed  in  1832. 
It  crosses  Sweden  from  Stockholm  to  Gothenburg,  is  280 
miles  long,  and  at  its  greatest  elevation  is  :ios  feet  above 
the  sea.  There  are  altogether  800  miles  of  canals  in  Sweden. 
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From  a  very  early  period  extensive  canals  were  used  in 
India  for  purposes  of  irrigation.  Some  of  these  have  in 
later  times  been  enlarged  for  navigation.  A  canal  for  ir- 
rigation and  for  navigation  by  steamboats  from  Soonkelassa 
to  Cuddapar,  190  miles,  was  built  in  1861-71. 

The  first  navigable  canal  in  England  was  that  utilizing 
Sankv  lirookin  Lancashire,  built  in  17(iO.  In  1758  the  duke 
of  Bridgcwater  procured  a  grant  from  Parliament  for  the 
construction  of  canals,  and  for  forty  years  there  wan  as  great 
a  rage  for  canals  as  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury" for  railroads.  The  canal  excitement  continued,  some- 
what subdued,  however,  for  thirty  years  during  this  century. 
South  of  Durham  no  place  in  England  is  more  than  15  miles 
from  navigation.  During  the  same  period  several  short 
canals  were  constructed  in  Scotland.  The  CALKKONIAN 
CANAL  (which  see)  is  properly  classed  under  the  head  of 
thip-cunala.  In  Ireland  the  height  of  extravagance  was 
attained.  The  Grand  Canal  from  Dublin  to  Ballinasloc. 
KM  miles  in  length  with  its  connections,  40  feet  wide,  and 
6  feet  deep,  was  built  in  1765.  Immense  sums  were  thrown 
away  in  carrying  this  canal  across  the  Bog  of  Allen.  In 
1792  the  Royal  Canal,  from  Dublin  to  Tormansburg,  92 
miles,  was  built  of  excessive  size  and  nearly  parallel  to  the 
(iraml.  The  result  is,  that  neither  of  them  has  ever  pro- 
duced any  revenue.  In  Great  Britain  4713  miles  of  nav- 
igable canals  exist. 

"  The  means  of  transportation  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
had  always  been  limited  and  difficult.  As  enterprise  sprang 
into  new  life  upon  the  close  of  the  long  decade  of  war  and 
disturbance,  this  lack  of  means  for  the  transportation  of  , 
merchandise,  lumber,  etc.  was  severely  felt,  and  the  leading 
men,  not  only  of  Hampshire,  but  Berkshire,  joined  in  the 
project  of  increasing  them  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
enterprises  that  had,  at  that  day,  been  planned  in  America 
— viz.  the  construction  of  a  canal  around  the  falls  at  South 
JIadley.  and  around  Turner's  Falls  at  Montague.  On  Feb. 
23,  1792,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  passed  'An  act  in- 
corporating the  Hon.  John  Worthington,  Esq.,  and  others 
therein  named,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  Connecticut 
River  passable  for  boats  and  other  things  from  the  mouth 
of  rhicopcc  River  northward  throughout  this  common- 
wealth, by  the  name  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and 
Canals  on  Connecticut  River.'  .  .  .  Soon  after  their  incor- 

at  South 


?  oration  the  company  commenced  operations  at  South 
[adley,  Benjamin  1'rescott  of  Northampton,  subsequently 
the  superintendent  of  the  V.  S.  armory  in  Springfield,  being 
the  engineer.  In  the  planning  and  execution  of  this  work 
he  had  no  precedent,  it  is  believed,  in  this  country.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  was  the  first  canal,  of  any  importance 
at  least,  attempted  to  be  built  in  the  U.  S.  The  .Middlesex 
Canal  Co.  (for  a  canal  from  Boston  to  Lowell)  was  not  in- 
corporated until  a  year  or  more  afterward."  Money  was 
scarce  in  those  times,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
cost  had  been  under-estimated.  It  is  curious  at  this  day 
to  learn  that  for  this  earliest  work  of  "  internal  improve- 
ment"  recourse  was  had — by  no  means  an  unusual  case 
since — to  Holland;  and  that  this  first  "placing  "  of  funds 
in  our  canal-stocks  returned  as  little  interest  on  capital  as 
many  subsequent  larger  operations.  ••  In  the  mean  time, 
the  practical  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  enter- 
prise had  been  comprehended,  and  by  an  act  passed  June 
21,  17'J:),  the  proprietors  were  released  from  the  obligation 
to  build  their  canals  and  locks  of  the  capacity  agreed  upon, 
that  capacity  being  reduced  to  the  reception  of  boats  and 
rafts  forty  feet  in  length  and  sixteen  feet  in  width."  ••  The 
style  of  the  looks  and  the  machinery  used  at  that  time  are 
worthy  of  description,  and  show  how  little  was  then  known 
of  the  proper  structure  of  canals.  At  the  point  where  boats 
were  to  be  lowered  and  elevated  was  a  long  inclined  plane, 
traversed  by  an  immense  car  of  the  width  of  the  canal,  and 
of  sufficient  length  to  take  in  a  boat  or  a  section  of  a  raft. 
At  the  top  of  this  inclined  plane  were  two  large  water 
wheels,  one  on  either  side  of  the  canal,  which  furnished,  by 
the  aid  of  the  water  of  the  canal,  the  power  for  elevating 
the  car  and  for  balancing  and  controlling  it  in  its  descent. 
At  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  the  car  descended  into  the 
water  of  the  canal,  becoming  entirely  submerged.  A  boat 
ascending  the  river  and  passing  into  the  canal  would  be 
floated  directly  over  and  into  the  car,  the  brim  of  the  lat- 
ter, of  course,  being  gauged  to  a  water-level  by  its  eleva- 
tion aft  in  proportion  to  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
traverse  way.  The  boat  being  secure  in  the  car,  the  water 
was  let  upon  the  water-wheels,  which,  by  their  common 
shaft,  were  attached  to  the  car  through  two  immense  cables, 
and  thus,  winding  the  cables,  the  ear  was  drawn  up  to  a 
proper  point,  when  the  boat  passed  out  into  the  canal  above. 
The  reverse  of  this  operation,  readily  comprehended  by  the 
reader,  transferred  a  boat  or  the  section  of  a  raft  from  above 
downward."  The  canal  was  subsequently  lowered  four 
feet,  the  cars  and  cables  discarded,  and  the  ordinary 
canal-lock  introduced,  under  the  direction  of  Ariel  Coolcy, 


a  man  of  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  ingenuity.  "  The 
construction  of  the  dam  at  Montague  was  first  attempted 
some  2  miles  below  the  falls,  at  Smead's  Island,  by  Capt. 
Elisha  Mack  of  Montague,  who  operated  cither  as  engineer 
for  the  corporation  or  a  contractor  for  its  work.  After  a 
season  of  unsuccessful  effort  the  point  was  abandoned, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  water."  ..."  In 
1793,  Capt.  Mack  succeeded  in  constructing  a  dam  at 
Turner's  Falls.  It  stood  one  year  on  trial,  as  it  was  doubt- 
ed whether  it  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  spring  fresh- 
ets, but  it  sustained  the  test.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year  the  canal  was  commenced,  but  it  was  not  com- 
pleted for  the  passage  of  rafts  and  boats  until  two  or  three 
years  afterward.  In  the  mean  time,  the  lumbermen  were 
obliged  to  'draw  by,'  or  take  their  raft-boxes  in  pieces 
above  the  dam,  and  cart  them  to  a-point  below,  where 
they  were  again  committed  to  the  river,  and  reconstructed 
fur  the  remaining  passage  downward.  This  canal  is 
three  miles  in  length."  (Holland's  JHHtury  <>f  Western 
MiiHHitclimctt*.)  These  works  are  now  used  only  for  water- 
power.  The  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  affording  opportunity 
for  connecting  the  lakes  and  the  Hudson,  early  attracted 
attention.  Gen.  Washington  examined  it  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  In  17'.I2  the  Western  Inland  Naviga- 
tion Lock  Co.  was  formed.  By  171)7  they  had  completed 
6  miles  of  canals  around  rapids  on  the  Mohawk,  making 
a  passage  for  15-ton  boats  from  above  Little  Falls  to  Lake 
Ontario.  The  State  of  New  York  bought  their  works.  In 
1808,  Simeon  I)c  Witt,  the  surveyor-general  of  New  York, 
was  directed  to  survey  a  route  for  a  canal  from  the  Hudson 
to  Lake  Eric.  James  Gcddes,  the  first  engineer  appointed 
by  him,  made  his  report  on  Jan.  20,  1809,  on  canal  routes 
from  (Ineida  Lake  to  Oswcgo  and  to  Lake  Erie.  On  Mar. 
13,  1810.  the  legislature  appointed  a  canal  commission  of 
seven  members,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Gouvernetir 
Morris,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
Erie  Canal  in  1803.  These  commissioners  made  several 
reports,  but  no  decisive  action  was  taken  until  Apr.  7,  I  sift, 
when  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  and  Champlain  canals.  The  first  ground  was  broken 
at  Rome,  N.  Y'.,  July  4, 1S17,  and  the  canal  was  opened  on 
Nov.  4.  1S25.  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  352  miles.  (See 
CLINTON,  Ui:  WITT.)  As  first  constructed,  it  was  40  feet 
wide  at  top.  4  feet  deep,  and  was  navigable  for  70-ton 
boats.  Between  ls:!5  and  1811:!  it  was  enlarged,  and  is  now 
generally  70  feet  wide,  7  feet  deep,  and  navigable  for  boats 
of  240  tons  burden.  Before  the  construction  of  this  work 
the  time  occupied  between  Buffalo  and  Albany  was  '.'0  day.-, 
and  the  cost  of  freight  SI  Oil  per  ton.  The  opening  of  the 
canal  reduced  the  time  to  ten  days,  and  the  cost  to  $10  per 
ton,  and  afterward  to  $3  per  ton,  from  Buffalo  to  New 
York.  An  immense  impetus  was  given  to  the  cause  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  and  enormous  projects  were  under- 
taken by  several  of  the  States.  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land began  to  connect  their  tidewaters  with  the  Ohio  River ; 
Virginia  undertook  the  construction  of  two  canals  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  Ohio  ;  Ohio  and  Indiana  strove  to 
connect  the  lakes  with  the  Ohio  River,  and  Illinois  to  join 
the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi. 

Several  canals  in  Pennsylvania  had  been  undertaken  by 
private  companies  between  1790  and  1816,  but  little  was 
done  by  them.  Between  1816  and  1824  the  Union  Canal, 
82  miles  long,  from  Reading  to  Middletown  on  the  Susque- 
hanna,  was  constructed.  In  1826  the  State  began  the  con- 
struction of  water-routes  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia 
and  to  Lake  Erie,  and  built  COS  miles  of  canals  and  navi- 
gable feeders.  The  main  route  across  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains was  broken  by  a  portage  railroad  M7  miles  long,  and 
the  eastern  terminus  was  on  the  Susquchanna,  82  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  The  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Lchigh  River  was  caused  by  the  necessity  for  cheap 
transportation  of  coal  to  tidewater.  Two  iron  manufac- 
turers at  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  discov- 
ered in  1817  that  anthracite  coal  could  be  made  available 
for  smelting,  and  to  obtain  a  supply  cheaply  leased  a  largo 
tractof  coal-land  near  Maueli  Chunk,  and  obtained  a  charter 
for  improving  the  Lehigh  River.  This  was  done  first  by 
wing-dams,  afterward  by  pools  and  sluices,  the  coal  being 
carried  in  "  arks,"  which  were  built  in  the  woods  and  bro- 
ken up  at  their  destination.  In  1827  the  State  began  the 

i  Delaware  Division  Canal  from  Easton  to  Pliiladelphia.jind 
the  Lehigh  Company  constructed  a  slackwater  navigation 

'  by  dams  and  locks  from  White  Haven  to  Easton.  On  .lane 
4, 1862,  a  heavy  freshet  carried  away  eighteen  out  of  twenty 
dams  between "Mauch  Chunk  and  White  Haven,  and  the-e 
have  never  been  restored.  Below  Mauch  Chunk  the  dam- 
age done  was  repaired.  There  were  built  altogether  in 
Pennsylvania  974  miles  of  canal,  of  which  934  miles  are 
still  in  operation. 

Ohio  built  two  canals  of  limited  capacity  from  the  Ohio 
River  to  Lake  Erie,  and  others  of  minor  importance,  7'J5 
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miles  in  all.     In  -mily  with  Ohio,  built  the  Wa 

:'nd   Kric  Canal  frcilll  Toledo  I"  Kvan-ville.   Mil   mile*. 
mm)  and  neglect  have  brought  much  ..f  ibis  to 
ruin.  and  the  lower  portion  of  it  has   Keen  I'.ir  souo 
abandoned.      In  Virginia,  a   board  of  public  works.  • 
li-hed   in    [sill,  furnished  State  aid  to  intiTiml   improve 
mcnts.      A  favorite   project    .-ince  the  dav  s   ol'   Ua-hington 
,-!•  route-  from  the  James   Itiver  to  the  nhio 
••/,;    the    Kanawha.     (Se.'    JAMI:S    liivru    AMI    KASAWIIA 
This  route  i-  the  most  important  one  for  wnter- 
|,ortation  between  the  \Ve-l  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
south  iif  the  Kric  Canal.     Il   i  -  peculiarly  valuable  Iron,  the 
)':i  -I    that     it    would    lie    avaihllile  at  the    sea  Mill  of  the  year 
\shen  t  he  nerd  for  transportation  of  Western  products  is 
greatest  and  the  Northern   water-routes    M  re    closed    by  ice. 
It  involves  the  piercing  of  the  Inrgest  tunnel  ever  yet  pro- 
I  .1,  7;),  mile-  |. in-.',  iiinler  the  Tilekahor  anil  Katis  moun- 
tains, ut   an  c!e\ation  .,['   I7IIII   feet   abn\o   tile  sc;!.       As  com 

pared  with  a  donhle-track   freight  railroad  over  the 

route,  while  th st  of  the  water  line  would  he  iloui. 

carrying  capacity  \voiihl  he  a  No  double,  and  the  mainte- 
nance nnd  running  e\|  ' 

line  of  the  very  earliest  projects  was  the  connection  of 
the  1'otomae  and  Ohio  rivers  hy  u  navigable  canal:  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Potomac  River  (navigable  by 
ship"  to  Georgetown)  to  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanics  was 
one  of  the  first  steps  considered.  In  the  year  ITS  I  a  char- 
ter was  granted  for  this  purpose  by  Maryland  and  Virginia 
con  jnintl  v  :  a  companv  was  ortrani/.ed.  which  up  to  the  \  o;i  r 
1S22  had  expended  $788, in  locks,  dams,  etc.  The  re- 
sult, however,  was  unsatisfactory,  and  after  a  prolonged 
in\  e-tiu'at  ion  the  substitution  of  an  independent  Oftna] 
from  ( ieorirdowri  to  Cumberland  was  recommended  (1823) 
by  the  engineer!,  Messrs.  .Moore  and  liriL'irs,  appointed  by 
the  two  States.  1  SL>  miles  long,  30  feet  wide  at  surface,  and 
:i  feel  deep,  with  113  locks,  at  an  e-ti  mated  cost  of  SI..,, 
About  this  time  the  general  government  inaugurated  its 
s,,  railed  system  of  internal  improvements  by  act  of  Apr. 
.')n,  Is^'l.  tin-  Ihst  measure  of  wnieh  was  the  creation  of  a 
I  of  engineers  for  internal  improvements,  consisting 
of  two  di-tingiiishcd  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers  and 
one  civil  engineer,  whose  principal  work  in  the  years  1824- 
25  was  upon  this  project.  The  entire  route  to  the  Ohio  at 
rittsburg  v.as  surveyed,  and  the  board  rendered  a  report 
Oct.  2:i.  ISL't,.  em  1 1  racing  the  following  general  results :  East- 
ern division,  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  186  miles. 
.v.is  feet  ascent,  locks  74:  estimate.  1  cost,  $8,177,OSI.  Middle 
division,  Cumberland  to  the  Youghioghcny,  70  miles,  with 
:i  and  descent  of  1961  feet,  locks  246,  a  tunnel  4 
miles  long  ;  cost,  $10,028,000.  Western  division,  to  Pitts- 
burg,  8:.f  miles,  descent  i;  1 '.Meet,  locks  78  ;  cost, $4,1 70,000. 
Canal  to  he  Is  feet  and  33  feet  wide  at  surface  and  bottom,  5 
feet  deep.  The  amount  of  money  required  was  inordinate 
for  that  early  day.  It  was  urged  that  the  estimates  were 
too  high,  and  that  for  the  eastern  division  was  revised  by 
Messrs,  Geddcs  and  Roberts,  who  cut  it  down  to  $4,400,000. 
Congress  then  (I82U)  authorized  a  subscription  for  10,000 
shares  of  stock  :  the  city  of  Washington,  10,000;  George- 
town and  Alexandria,  5000;  and  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  7lsd  shares:  the  remainder  being  taken  by 
individuals.  The  first  blow  struck  for  the  actual  construc- 
tion was  July  I.  182S,  by  the  President  of  the  I".  S.,  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Under  the  revised  plans  of  the  engineers 
last  mentioned  the  dimensions  were  increased  to  60  and 
42  feet  surface  and  bottom  width,  depth  to  (i  feet.  It  was 
decided  in  1829  to  extend  the  canal  to  Alexandria.  The 
aqueduct  by  which  it  was  carried  across  the  Potomac  at 
Georgetown,  constructed  (IS32— 40)  under  direction  of 
Major  Turnbull,  U.  S.  Engineers,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  engineering  constructions  at  that  date  under- 
taken in  this  country.  The  main  portion  consists  of  a 
wooden  trunk  resting  on  twelve  masonry  piers  founded  by 
coffer-dams  on  rock  in  ernging  2s  feel,  and  toward  the  west- 
ern shore  10  feet,  below  the  surface,  covered  by  15  to  20  feet 
of  mud.  (See  AV/>,>y7*  on  th<  t'iniHt/-itrti»n  »f  Piers  of  the 
At/iinlnrt.  etc.)  Up  to  the  year  1845  there  had  been  ex- 
pended on  the  canal  $9,5(12. .'U.'>,  and  subsequently  about 
*1, 500, HUH:  besides,  charges  of  interest,  loss  on  sale  of  bonds. 
have  carried  the  aggregate  expenditure  to  $15,000,000  and 
upward.  Its  main  business  has  been  the  transport  of  coal 
to  tide-water  at  Georgetown,  of  which  it  transports  by 
recent  statements  (/',,,, ;•'«  Mmnni/t  about  750,001)  tons  per 
annum.  The  lialtimore  and  Ohio  K.  R.  transports  double 
that  quantity,  Recent  surveys  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  practicability  and  cost  of  carrying  out  the  orig- 
inal project,  continuing  the  canal  to  I'iitshurg.  ami  mak- 
ing this  one  of  the  great  thrruii/li  liar*  of  transportation, 
showing  that  this  route  cnn  be  made  available  by  using  in- 
clined planes  in  place  of  locks,  and  piercing  a  tunnel  3^,^ 
miles  long  at  an  elevation  of  11M4-  feet  aho\e  tide  irater. 
From  the  summit  the  descent  to  the  westward  would  be 


I  mi"  feet  in  ;,.'i  miles,  connecting  there  with  slackwater 
navigation. 

In  the  early  years  of  \Ve-lcrn  settlement,  when  the  great 
ri\  crs  formed  the  "nl  <i  \rhirle  of  Iran -pott  :i  I  ion.  an  "1,-!  rif- 
tion  to  navigation  so  grave  as  that  made  hy  the  rapids 
known  as  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville  could  not  fail 
to  compel  early  attention.  In  182.7!  the  State  of  Kentucky 
aulhori/.ed  a  private  corporation  to  con -I  met  a  lateral  OMtftJ 
(known  as  the  AOII/.M'//,.  ,ni, /  /'„, 70-111, /i.  which  was  com- 
pleted in  Isiin  at  a  cost  of  about  SI  .(Mill. mill.  Length,  1^ 
mil,--  :  width,  c.  I  feet  ;  with  three  lock-,  each  2mi  del  long 
and  .,H  feet  wide;  lilt,  s^  |,.,.,.  ]„  |  MiM  .,n  enlargement, 

ph ed  by  T.  K.Scowdcn,  was  undertaken,  and 

expended,  the  eivil  war  interrupting  the  work.  The  I'hio 
being  a  great  national  highway,  this  work  was  deemed  a 
proper  object  for  go\i  arc.  and  in  Istis  was 

placed  in  charge  of  the  chid  of  enu'inccrs  I.  S.  A.,  and 
1  on  by  appropriation-  of  public  ni,,ne\  by  Congress. 
A  new  enlarged  canal  wa-  opened  to  navigation  in  I'd,.. 
|s7;;,  and  entirely  completed  Nov..  l>7;;  :  the  e\lra  t 
enlargement  [including  the  $1,800,000  already  mentioned) 
was  s:;.i;.,ii.(ioo. 

The  present  canal  leaves  the  Ohio  River  in  front  of  the 
city  of  Louisville. passes  in  a  we-terly  direction  around  the 
falls,  and  enters  the  river  jii.-t  tboYt  1'oitland.  Ky.  Its 
length  is  2^  miles,  and  its  general  width  Sfi}  feet.  The 
upper  entrance  is  400  fed  wide,  anil  suitable  turn-out 
basins  are  provided.  A  dam  on  the  crest  of  the  fall-  will 
ghe,  when  completed,  a  minimum  depth  in  the  canal  of  H 
feet.  The  depth  depends  upon  the  stage  of  water  in  the 
river:  the  least  depth  being  li  feet,  and  the  greate-t  depth 
known  about  42  fed  s  inches.  The  great  expcn-c  ,,f  this 
work  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  bed  is  cut  through  hard 
limestone  rock,  and  its  sides  are  protected  by  stone  walls, 
which  rise  earthen  parapets  to  a  height  of  44  feet 
cannl  bottom  and  li  feet  above  highest  known 
flood.  A  set  of  guard-gates  at  the  head  provides  for  shut- 
ting off  water  when  necessary.  At  the  lower  end  are  the 
old  locks,  still  preserved  as  originally  constructed,  and  the 
two  new  locks  which  form  the  outlet  of  a  short  branch. 
Those  new  locks  are  the  pioneers  of  their  size  in  the  world  ; 
they  have  lifts  of  12  and  14  feet,  their  length  between 
mitre-posts  is  372  feet,  available  length  335  feet,  width  80 
feet. 

The  guard-  or  flood-gates  at  the  head  of  the  locks  are  47J 
foot  long  and  4fi  feet  11  inches  high.  The  upper  lift-gates 
are  47$  feet  long,  24j  feet  high,  and  built  of  a  combination 
of  oak  and  pine.  The  middle  and  lower  lift  gates  are 
•17*  feet  long,  31  feet  2j  inches  and  27  feet  2  inches  high. 
respectively.  They  are  built  entirely  of  oak,  except 
planking,  which  is  of  pine.  The  heavy  pressure  brought 
on  these  gates  and  their  enormous  size  (the  weight  of 
each  in  the  middle  Bet  being  89  tons)  necessitate  great 
strength. 

Except  during  high  water,  when  there  are  ten  feet  or 
more  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  the  entire  commerce  of  the 
Ohio  River  passes  through  the  canal.  During  the  year 
1875,  2880  boats  passed  through  the  locks. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays  were  at  an  early 
day  connected  by  a  canal  through  Delaware  26  miles  long. 
This  work  was  aided  by  the  U.  S.  government.  In  New 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  built  in  1831-34, 
43  miles  long,  connects  Delaware  and  Raritan  rivers,  mak- 
ing an  inland  navigation  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
The  Morris  Canal,  101  miles  long,  built  about  1830,  con- 
nects the  coal-regions  of  Pennsylvania  with  New  York 
harbor.  (For  account  of  this  canal  and  its  inclined  planet 
see  APPENDIX.)  In  the  Southern  t-tatcs  there  are  no  im- 
portant canals,  though  about  250  miles  in  all  have  been 
built.  (See  ILLINOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CAXAL,  by  W.  II. 
SWIFT;  CASALS  OF  CANADA,  by  A.  J.  RUSSELL;  and  JAMES 
RIVER  AND  KANAWHA  CIVAI.,  by  J.  (!.  HAHXAI 

The  speculation  in  canals  which  began  in  1820-21  was 
checked  by  the  introduction  of  railroads,  and  of  more  than 
5000  miles  projected  and  begun,  less  than  3000  were  built. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  these  have  paid  interest  on  the 
money  invested.  The  New  York  State  canals  were  built  by 
the  State  government.  Of  906  miles  built,  500  miles  are 
operated  at  a  loss,  the  current  expenses  being  in  excess  of 
the  tolls.  The  net  profits  of  all  the  canals  during  the  L'o 
years  ending  1872  were  equivalent  to  an  annual  dividend 
of  '-''fa  per  cent,  per  annum  on  tbcir  cost.  During  the 
-ann-  period  the  Erie  Canal  proper  paid  1  per  cent,  on  its 
cost,  and  for  the  whole  52  years  of  its  operation  bus  paid 
3i  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost  of  construction.  The 
actual  expense  of  the  canals  to  the  State  up  to  Oct.  I. 
1S7J.  has  been  C88,MM28  '"  BXWMOfiii  revenue  derived 
therefrom.  This  sum  represents  the  premium  which  the 
people  of  New  York  have  paid  in  taxc<  to  secure  and  en- 
courage the  use  of  these  waterways  for  purposes  of  ti 
portation — the  equivalent  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  over 
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$500,000.  The  Ohio  canals,  built  by  the  State  government, 
were  a  continual  source  of  expense,  and  in  1861  were 
leased  to  private  parties  for  an  annual  rental  of  about  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent,  on  their  cost. 

The  cause. of  the  failure  to  be  remunerative  of  through 
routes  of  canal  transportation  has  apparently  been  the  insuf- 
ficient channel  dimensions  which  for  economy  were  given 
them,  and  the  consequent  small  loads  which  could  be  carried. 
Experience  has  proved  that  with  an  enlarged  section  of 
canal  prism,  accommodating  larger  boats,  the  carrying 
capacity  is  three  times  as  great,  while  the  towing  expenses 
are  increased  less  than  50  per  cent.,  making  the  cost  per 
ton  per  mile  On  a  large  canal  4H  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  on 
a  small  one.  The  carrying  capacity  of  a  canal  accommo- 
dating boats  of  a  given  size  depends  upon  the  number  of 
lockages  which  can  be  made  in  a  given  time.  Increase  of 
speed  between  the  locks,  while  it  lessens  the  time  of  transit 
on  a  canal  worked  to  less  than  its  maximum  capacity,  will 
not  increase  the  volume  of  traffic.  It  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance, therefore,  that  the  time  of  lockage  should  be  de- 
creased. Practically,  the  former  consideration  is  first  at- 
tended to,  however,  as  no  canals  are  as  yet  worked  to  their 
full  capacity.  The  economical  rate  of  speed  for  boats 
towed  by  horses  is  two  miles  per  hour.  The  time  lost  by 
slowing  up  on  approaching  locks,  the  stoppage  in  locks, 
and  the  getting  under  way  again  reduces  the  average  rate 
of  speed  to  1.7  miles  per  hour.  The  first  cause  of  detention 
at  locks  cannot  bo  avoided.  For  lessening  the  second  and 
third,  the  use  of  inclined  planes  instead  of  locks,  up  which 
the  boats  are  drawn  by  machinery,  and  passing  over  a 
summit  descend  into  the  upper  level  with  an  initial  velocity 
greater  than  the  average,  has  been  found  effective  on  the 
Morris  Canal  in  New  Jersey.  Inclined  planes  instead  of 
locks  were  used  in  England  on  the  Kctling  Canal  in  1789. 
High  velocities  between  locks  have  not  been  attained,  the 
chief  obstacle  thereto  being  the  greatly-increased  tractive 
force  required.  A  method  of  propulsion  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  Belgium  and  France  is  by  an  endless  chain 
along  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  driven  by  stationary  engines. 
To  this  chain  the  boats  are  attached.  It  is  alleged  that 
this  method  cannot  be  advantageously  used  on  the  U.  S. 
canals,  where  the  curves  are  much  more  frequent  and  sharp 
than  in  those  of  the  countries  where  the  system  has  been 
successfully  applied.  Another  method  recently  introduced 
on  some  Belgian  canals  is  by  a  locomotive  on  the  towpath, 
running  on  a  single  rail.  When  two  boats  meet  they  ex- 
change locomotives,  the  latter  returning  until  another  boat 
is  met.  In  the  U.  S.  steam  propellers  have  been  used  for 
some  years  on  the  Delaware  and  Karitan  Canal.  In  1871 
the  New  York  legislature  offered  rewards  for  the  best  mo- 
tive-power other  than  animals  for  propulsion  of  boats  on 
canals,  excluding  the  Belgian  system  ;  700  communications 
were  received  in  reply,  resulting  in  twelve  steamers  being 
placed  on  the  canal  for  trial,  of  which  three  fulfilled 
the  first  test  required.  The  result  of  experiments  was  so 
satisfactory  that  a  number  of  self-propelling  boats  are  now 
on  the  New  York  canals,  running  at  an  average  rate  of 
speed  of  2|  miles  per  hour,  including  detentions. 

The  means  of  transportation  of  the  products  of  the 
Western  States  to  the  seaboard  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  those  products.  In  consequence,  the  ex- 
isting lines  have  been  overcrowded,  freights  have  been 
carried  at  less  than  remunerative  prices,  and  yet  groat 
quantities  of  produce  have  been  unable  to  reach  a  market 
at  all,  causing  demands  from  the  producers  for  more  trans- 
portation facilities  and  cheaper  rates.  A  committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate  made  on  Dec.  5,  1873,  an  exhaustive  report 
on  this  subject,  recogni7.ing  the  necessity  for  additional 
routes  from  the  West  to  the  ocean,  and  recommending  the 
examination  of  four  routes  as  the  most  feasible  and  ad- 
vantageous channels  of  commerce. 

The  cost  of  transportation  by  steam  on  canals  is  now 
reduced  to  less  than  3  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  The  cost 
of  through  transportation  on  railroads  is  7  mills  per  ton 
per  mile.  These  prices  do  not  include  the  interest  on 
capital,  nor  profits.  Both  may  be  reduced  somewhat  by 
good  management,  but  the  proportion  between  the  two 
cannot  be  much  changed.  (For  SHIP-CANALS  see  that  head  ; 
also  CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  NORTH  HOLLAND  CANAL,  NORTH 
SEA  CANAL.)  J.  J.  R.  CROES. 

Navigation,  Inland  (Rivers  and  Lakes).  There 
is  no  portion  of  the  world's  surface  that  has  been  favored 
by  nature  with  a  better  system  of  inland  water-communi- 
cation than  that  part  of  the  North  American  continent 
which  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Wholly  within  the  U.  S.  is  the  mag- 
nificent combination  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
several  of  which,  such  as  the  Ohio,  the  Missouri,  the  Ar- 
kansas, and  the  Red,  are  in  themselves  great  rivers,  as  in- 
deed are  the  Tennessee,  the  Cumberland,  the  Kanawha, 
the  Alleghany,  and  the  Monongahcla,  all  of  which  are 


tributaries  to  a  tributary,  the  Ohio.  Partly  in  the  U.  8. 
and  partly  in  Canada  is  the  magnificent  ehain  of  fresh- 
water lakes,  Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  Eric,  and  On- 
tario, which  empty  into  the  ocean  through  the  great  river 
St.  Lawrence,  navigable  for  ocean-vessels  to  the  wharves 
of  Montreal. 

River  Navigation, — The  lengths  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  chief  tributaries  are  as  follows:  main  Mississippi,  1208 
miles ;  Missouri,  2908 ;  upper  Mississippi,  1330 ;  Ohio, 
1265;  Arkansas,  1514;  Red  River,  1200.  The  total  area 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  is  1,244,000  sq.  m.,  which  is 
more  than  that  of  all  Europe,  omitting  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  Almost  the  entire  area  of  the  U.  S.  lying 
between  the  Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  drains 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  Mississippi,  and  a 
large  portion  of  this  area  is  thus  made  accessible  to  water- 
craft.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  all  the  tribu- 
taries from  the  West  flow  for  a  considerable  distance 
through  dry  or  desert  lands,  and  as  a  rule  these  tribu- 
taries are  unnavigable  except  after  they  have  entered 
more  fertile  regions.  The  Missouri,  though  much  longer, 
is  less  navigable  than  either  the  Ohio  or  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, and  none  of  its  tributaries,  except  the  Yellowstone 
and  the  Osage,  are  navigable  at  all,  and  they  only  par- 
tially. The  heads  of  navigation  during  ordinary  low  stages 
are  Sioux  City  on  the  Missouri,  St.  Paul  on  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  though  none  of  these 
points  can  be  reached  at  such  stages  by  the  large  boats  that 
run  between  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  or  Cincinnati.  The 
Ohio  has  the  largest  commerce,  and  it  consists  chiefly  of 
iron  and  its  products,  salt,  lumber,  petroleum,  furniture, 
pork,  liquors,  groceries,  and  coal.  On  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi the  chief  articles  of  commerce  are  lumber,  grain,  flour, 
pork,  and  groceries.  On  the  Missouri  commerce  by  river 
has  nearly  died  out,  but  above  Sioux  City  there  is  during 
the  spring  a  heavy  traffic  in  merchandise  for  the  Montana 
mines.  On  the  main  Mississippi  the  down-stream  freight 
is  composed  of  grain  and  other  Northern  products,  and  the 
up-stream  of  sugar,  molasses,  cotton,  tropical  fruits,  and 
of  coffee  and  other  foreign  products  imported  through  New 
Orleans.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  com- 
merce, as  no  accurate  records  arc  attainable,  but  the  best 
authorities  place  that  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  at 
$700,000,000,  and  put  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  tributaries  in  round  numbers  at  $2,000,000,000. 
Of  late  years  the  character  of  Western  river  commerce  has 
materially  changed.  The  multiplication  of  railroads  has 
greatly  reduced  the  passenger  travel  by  river,  and  steam- 
boats are  seldom  used  except  for  pleasure  and  to  reach 
towns  not  yet  touched  by  railroad  lines.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  commerce  in  heavy  commodities,  especially  in 
coal  on  the  Ohio,  has  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  100,000,000  bushels  of  coal  annually  pass  Cincinnati, 
of  which  about  half  comes  from  Pittsburg,  and  the  re- 
mainder from  the  mines  on  the  Kanawha  and  on  the  Ohio 
itself.  This  coal  is  all  brought  out  in  coal-boats  and 
barges,  which  are  made  up  into  fleets  and  pushed  down- 
stream by  towboats  whenever  there  is  6  feet  or  more  of 
water  in  the  channel.  The  records  show  that  on  an  aver- 
age such  a  stage  or  higher  may  be  expected  at  Pittsburg 
for  163  days  in  the  year.  During  lower  stages  the  coal- 
barges  lie  in  harbor  waiting  for  a  rise.  A  c<m\-boat  is  a 
rectangular  box  with  strong  bottom  and  light  sides,  26  feet 
wide  and  170  feet  long,  and  carrying  about  22,000  bushels, 
or  850  tons,  on  a  draught  of  7  feet.  Such  boats  require  8 
feet  of  water  in  the  channel.  They  seldom  return,  but  are 
usually  broken  up  and  sold  for  lumber.  Coal -6« ryes  have 
a  scow-bow  at  each  end,  and  their  sides  are  solidly  built 
up  of  8-inch  timber.  Their  average  size  is  130  by  25,  and 
they  carry  11,000  bushels,  or  425  tons.  An  ordinary  tow 
from  Pittsburg  to  Louisville  consists  of  from  ten  to  six- 
teen barges,  carrying  from  4250  to  GSOO  tons,  and  pushed 
by  a  single  towboat.  At  Louisville  the  tows  for  towns  be- 
low are  usually  doubled  in  size.  The  largest  recorded  tow 
was  taken  to  New  Orleans  by  the  steamer  Ajax,  and  con- 
sisted of  32  coal  boats  and  barges,  whose  total  contents 
aggregated  21,400  tons,  and  covered  a  surface,  including 
towboat,  of  very  nearly  3  acres.  At  10  tons  to  a  car,  this 
amount  of  coal  would  have  required  2140  railroad  cars  for 
its  transportation. 

A  large  commerce,  especially  on  the  Mississippi,  is  car- 
ried on  in  "model  barges,"  or  barges  with  regularly  mod- 
elled double-end  hulls.  These  barges  are  formed  into  fleets 
and  pushed  by  powerful  towboats.  They  have  but  one 
deck,  and  this  is  usually  covered  over  by  a  house  or  cargo- 
box.  They  are  much  used  for  the  transportation  of  grain 
in  bulk.  Of  late  years  a  number  of  freight-steamers  have 
been  built  which  are  fully  supplied  with  machinery  for 
handling  freight,  but  are  entirely  without  accommodation 
for  passengers.  These  steamboats  are  said  to  pay  very 
well,  while  as  a  rule  passenger-steamboats  do  not,  thus 
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showing  that   river  traffic  will  sunn,  in  nil  probability.  h<- 
i-  mimed  In  llii'  Iran-pollution  nf  liulky  articles  of  freight. 
1 1 n  i  lir  i  lh in  tin-  rafting  "('  tilnln'r  is  usually  done  h\   float 
ing  with  the  ••urn-ill  :  .m  lln-  upper   Mississippi   rafts  arc 

leamlloatS. 

The  official  statistics  for  tin'  year  ending  June  30,  1875, 
shuw  thut  tin1  eiiininiTcc  of  the  Western  rivers  was  canii  .1 
nil  by 

•J12  sailing  vessels,  uf. H.S21  tons. 

1H7'I  steatnbuals 2.f!fi,:ii:t     " 

M'J  barge... 17ll.:«l      " 

2U4  41f,W>  tons. 

The1  estimated  average  cost  of  transporting  freight  (other 
than  eoftl)  on  the  Western  rivers  is  1  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 
Tin-  cost  of  transporting  coal  varies  from  two-thirds  of  a 
mill  to  -  mill.",  the  greater  priee  corresponding  to  the 

shorter  di-tance. 

l.nkf  .V.iri'./u-1/..ii. — The  larger  portion  of  the  enormous 
surplus  of  grain  that  is  raised  in  the  Stales  lionlei  ini;  on 
anil  \V.  nf  the  Mississippi  is  earrie'l  In  ti'le-water  liy  way 
of  the  great  lakes.  From  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  the  route 
i~  through  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  anil  St.  ('lair  to  the  K. 
i-li'l  uf  Lake  Krie.  Tile  stati-ties  of  IS7U  shuw  that  (if  tile 
0,000  bushels  of  grain  thai  arrive.lliy  water,  17. 7  ."ill. mill, 
or  70  per  eent.,  went  K.  by  the  Krie  Canal  from  Buffalo, 
and  that  of  the  remaining  HO  per  eent.  which  passeil  into 
Lake  Ontario  liy  the  Wclland  Canal.  1  l.:!:i:{,IIIIO.  or  21  per 
cent.,  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  .Montreal.  II  per  cent. 
went  Kast  from  Oswego  by  rail,  and  3  per  cent,  by  water 
thrniiL'h  the  i  >-<wego  branch  of  the  Krie  Canal.  It  is  proper 
to  stale  that  during  the  same  time  the  railroad-  lraii-|iurli-d 
to  the  Atlantic  I  Oil.  lino,  nun  bushels  of  grain,  or  about  mice 
as  mindi  as  the  water-lines,  and  that  the  railroads  are  an- 
nually incrca-ing  these  figures,  owing  chiefly  to  the  greater 
convenience  of  receipt  and  delivery  and  greater  speed  of 
transport.  The  average  rate  in  1873  of  transportation  of 
grain  by  water  was  7^  cents  per  bushel  from  Chicago  to 
llultalu.  and  l.'lj  cents  from  Chicago  toOswcgo.  These  are 
equivalent  to  2J  and  3j  mills  per  ton  per  mile  respectively. 

l:.c-ides  grain,  there  is  a  heavy  business  in  lumber,  coal, 
salt,  iron  (ire,  and  manufactured  iron.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  IS72  there  passed  lletroit  '.172,000,000  feet  of  lumber, 
1,100,000  ton?  of  coal,  somewhat  more  than  1,000,000  tons  i 
of  crude  and  manufactured  iron,  and  nearly  1,000,000  tons 
of  general  merchandise ;  the  total  commerce  passing  De- 
troit being  over  9.000,000  tons,  carried  in  2205  vessels.  The 
lake  passenger  business  is  now  limited  to  places  inaccessi- 
ble by  railroad. 

In  1S75  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  was  carried  on  by 

171H  sailing  vessels,  of. 339.7S7  tons. 

S'.ll  steam-vessels '.'IK!,:!!!"      " 

10:l  barges 4."U40    " 

271)1  :-„•,;, j:;i  tons. 

The  tonnage  on  the  northern  lakes  is  steadily  increasing 
from  year  to  year. 

Ollirr  lli'rrr*  dud  Latci. — Besides  these  two  great  sys- 
tems of  inland  navigation,  there  is  a  heavy  commerce  on 
the  Hudson  Kiver,  some  of  which  is  local,  but  as  the  Hud- 
son is  the  direct  continuation  to  the  sea  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
the  greater  portion  of  its  commerce  consists  of  freight  on 
its  way  to  New  York.  The  canal-boats  are  made  up  into 
fleets  and  towed  by  powerful  towboats.one  boat  frequently 
towing  three  fleets — one  in  immediate  contact,  and  the 
other  two  at  long  distances  astern.  The  other  navigable 
waters  of  the  F.  s.  may  be  briefly  named:  The  Pen  , 
does  a  large  lumber  business  below  liangor.  The  Kcnnebec 
below  Augusta  has  a  large  commerce  in  ice  and  lumber. 
The  Connecticut  up  to  Hartford  had  a  business  in  lsi',7  of 
61C,000  tons  and  6:i,OIJO  passengers.  The  Potomac  affords 
transportation  to  large  ([iiantitics  of  coal  coming  from 
Western  Maryland  to  lieorgetown  by  the  Chesapeake  and 

Ohio  Canal.     The  .lames  com ts  at  Itiehmond  with  the 

James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  and  has  a  largo  com- 
merce in  grain,  tobacco,  and  other  Virginia  products.  The 
Alabama  River  and  its  branches  bring  out  each  year  a 
large  supply  of  cotton.  A  large  amount  of  business  is 
done  on  the  Sacramento  Kiver  in  California,  but  its  amount 
is  not  reported.  The  commerce  of  the  San  .l,.a(|nin  is  re- 
ported at  400,000  tons  per  annum.  The  Columbia  River 
drains  an  immense  area,  but  its  navigation  is  impeded  hv 
numerous  falls  and  rapids:  only  Is. (Mill  tons  were  trans- 
ported  on  it  in  1S74.  The  Willamette  River  afforded  trans- 
portation for  7u. (100  tons  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1S75. 

THROI-GII  TRANSPORTATION-  KOITKS. — A  committee  of  the 
U.  S.  Senate,  appointed  in  Dec..  1S72,  in  (diedicnec  to  the 
popular  demand  for  cheap  water-transportation,  recom- 
mended the  construction  or  improvement  of  a  number  of 
through  water-lines,  and  the  cost  of  these  improvements 
was  subsequently  carefully  determined  by  the  U.  S.  en 


ginecrs  in  charge.  The  routes  and  estimated  costs  of  the  e 
lines  are  a-  f,dlo»s : 

Mi'**!**!/!/,;  J!,,utt. — The  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  so  as  to  permit  tie  of  \  e--el-  drawing  I'M 

feet  (by  acl  id  Congrc-s  approved  Mar.  .'I.  l*7."i.  .lann-  I:. 
Kads  is  autllori/cd  to  create  and  maintain  a  channel  out 
of  the  Smith  I'ass  of  the  Mississippi,  having  the  ulti- 
mate depth  of  :.o  tret  :  d.n-truction  of  re-ervoirs  at  the 
sources  of  the  river  M-limaled  cost.  S  lss..r,.)l  )  ;  improve- 
ment to  give  ::  to  .1  1,-et  abort  the  Tails  ,,f  St.  Anthony 
(•StlOMM  tOlt,  (8,100.000)  j  4J  to  0  feet  from  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  to  St.  Louis  <e-timated  cost  for  4j  feet  from  Kalis 
to  La  Cro-s,..  s.;|s.u7ii:  f.,r  li  feet  at  Rook  l-land  Kap 

ids,   $2,404,000;    for    ll    feet    at    lies    Moitles    Rapids    Canal. 

$968,184;    for   U   feet    between   mouth   of  Illinois   and  St. 

Louis.  SI. ,n ;  s  to    III    feet    from    St.    l.oiii-   t 

Ill-leans  (estimated  cost  ,,f  s  feel  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo, 
$6,160,000 — no  engineer's  e-tilnatc  below  Cairo:  commit- 
tee's e-timatc  from  St.  Louis  to  Neiv  Orleans.  S.'., 01111,11(10). 

.Vo,  //,,,.„  Until,.  -Improvement  of  Fu\  and  Wi-. 
rivers  so  as  to  give  5  feet  from  the  Mississippi  to  tin-en 
Hay  ic.-timated  Mlt,  with  locks  Hill  by  :!j  and  d  feet  of 
waler  on  l-'o\,  s:;. dim. mm  >  :  construction  of  a  canal  from 
Ruck  Island  on  the  Mi-sissippi  to  llcmicpin  on  the  Illi- 
nois (estimated  cost,  with  locks  17n  by  :ai.  si. .ill, 000); 
enlargement  of  the  Krie  Canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany 
"•stiri;  n  snppo-ition  that  only  one  set  of  luck's 

i>  enlarged  to  L'L'.i  by  2ii.  Sii.r,7r,.2:;i  )  :  enlargemnl  of  the 
ilneida  Lake  Canal  from  Oswego  to  Albany  i  estimated 
•Oft,  wilh  locks  I  s.i  by  L".i  and  '.I  feet  of  water,  189,213,867  i  : 
Champlain  Canal,  from  Luke  Champlain  to  deep  water  on 
the  Hudson  i  estimated  cost  for  a  canal  with  locks  270  by 
l.'i  and  12  feet  of  water  between  Whitehall  and  Fort  Kd- 
ward.  and  for  a  slack  water  thence  to  Album.  SI  1,1  1  ' 
Total  cost  of  northern  route,  §54,146,981. 

Central  Ilonlr. — Improvement  of  the  Ohio  Kiver  from 
1'ittsburg  to  Cairo  so  as  to  give  6  to  7  feet  of  water  (esti- 
mated cost,  with  locks  680  by  78  and  movable  dams, 
$40,000.110(1 1 :  improvement  of  the  Kanawha  River  up  t. 
(in  at  Kalis,  so  as  to  give  0  feet  of  water  (estimated  cost, 
with  locks  300  by  50,  3  permanent  dams,  and  9  mo\  able 
ones,  $4,071,216) ;  a  connection  by  canal  or  freight-railway 
from  the  Kanawha  or  Ohio  to  tide-water  in  Virginia  (esti- 
mated cost  of  canal,  with  locks  120  by  20  and  7  feet  of 
water,  about  $55,000,000  (sec  JAHF.S  RIVKK  AND  KANAWHA 
CANAL);  this  includes  a  summit-tunnel  7.8  miles  long  ami 
the  improvement  of  the  New  and  Kanawha  rivers;  the 
estimated  cost  of  a  single-track  freight-railway  from 
Charleston  (on  the  Kanawha)  to  Newport  News  (near  the 
mouth  of  the  James  Kiver)  is  $36,364,136,  without  equip- 
ment). Total  cost  of  central  route,  $U!U>7I,2I6. 

S" iitlnni  It', til:-. — Improvement  of  the  Tennessee  from 
its  mouth  to  Knoxville,  so  as  to  give  3  feet  in  low  water 
(engineer's  estimate  not  yet  completed;  committee's  esti- 
mate, $5,000,000) ;  canal  or  freight-railway  from  the  Ten- 
nessee Kiver  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  shortest  route  (en- 
gineer's estimate  for  canal,  $35,612,000,  for  railway  not 
yet  completed;  committee's  estimate  for  freight-railway. 
$30,000,000). 

Other  ]tr,ute>. —  A  survey  was  also  made  for  the  exten- 
sion to  1'ittsburg  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 
which  is  in  operation  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland. 
The  engineer's  estimate  for  a  canal  with  locks  120  by  20 
and  7  feet  of  water  is  $25,000,000.  This  canal  will  have 
a  summit-tunnel  3}  miles  long,  and  will  use  23  inclined 
planes  worked  by  hydraulic  power.  A  survey  was  made 
in  1868  of  various  routes  for  an  American  canal  between 
the  Niagara  Kiver  above  the  Falls  and  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  average  cost  was  $12,500,000. 

IMPROVEMENT  OK  RIVERS. —  Tidal  Riven. — The  essential 
principle  in  all  works  for  the  improvement  of  tidal  rivers 
is  to  give  the  freest  possible  entrance  to  the  flood-tide  by 
removing  all  projecting  points  and  dredging  away  shoals. 
If  the  currents  of  the  ebb  are  much  diffused,  they  should 
be  guided  and  concentrated  by  low  training-walls.  The 
best  example  of  an  improved  tidal  river  is  the  Clyde  in 
Scotland,  which  in  1755  only  admitted  a  draught  to  (. 
gow  of  15  inches  in  low  water  of  spring  tides,  and  39  inches 
Fm.  I. 


Uoct. 

Dam  on  .Sehuylkill. 
in  high  water  of  spring  tides;  now  vessels  can  ascend  to 
iil:i.-gow  drawing  22  feet. 
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Non-tidal  Rivers. — Rivers  with  currents  that  flow  con- 
stantly in  one  direction  may  be  improved  by  assisting  the 
natural  navigation  or  by  canalizing. 

Natural  navigation  is  assisted  by  building  dikes  or  wing- 
darns  to  contract  the  river  where  it  is  too  wide,  by  dredg- 
ing shoal  places,  by  protecting  caving  banks,  and  by  re- 
moving loose  rocks,  snags,  and  wrecks.  For  removing 
snags  on  Western  rivers  the  U.  S.  government  has  built  a 
number  of  powerful  steam  snag-boats,  each  one  having  two 
bows,  connected  a  little  above  the  water-line  by  a  very 
heavily-built  beam.  Snags  are  butted  with  this  beam  until 
sufficiently  loosened,  and  are  then  hoisted  up  and  cut  into 
lengths  by  steam  saws.  The  roots  are  dropped  into  deep 
holes  and  the  tops  allowed  to  float  away.  A  river  is  canal- 
ized when  it  is  divided  by  dams  or  weirs  into  a  number  of 

FIG.  2. 


Gravel. 
Dam  on  gravel  foundation. 

navigable  reaches  or  pools.  Boats  pass  from  one  pool  into 
another  by  one  or  more  locks  in  each  dam.  Figs.  1,  2,  and  3 
show  three  general  styles  of  dam,  all  of  them  being  of  tim- 
ber with  backing  of  gravel,  and  two  of  them  being  filled 
with  loose  stone.  When  a  dam  is  built  on  anything  but 
hard  rock,  special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
undermining.  The  dam  shown  in  Fig.  2  had  to  be  strength- 
ened at  the  lower  end  of  the  apron  by  a  line  of  cribwork 
extending  across  the  river.  The  latest  improvement  in 
canalizing  rivers  is  to  build  movable  dams  {barrages  mo- 

Fir,.  3. 


Bam  on  Monongahcla. 

biles'),  that  can  be  lowered  on  the  bed  of  the  river  when  not 
needed.  Fig.  4  shows  the  Poiree  needle-dam,  which  con- 
sists of  a  trestle  bridge  with  pieces  of  scantling  (techni- 
cally "needles")  resting  against  its  upper  side.  As  the 
discharge  of  the  river  increases,  the  needles  are  gradually 
removed,  until  finally  none  are  left,  and  then  the  trestles 
are  dropped  into  a  recess  made  in  the  bed  of  the  river  and 

Fia.  4. 


Poiree  needle-dam. 

extending  from  bank  to  bank.  The  Chanoine  wicket, 
shown  in  Fig.  5,  may  be  described  as  a  door  supported  by 
a  prop.  Tt  is  connected  with  the  floor  by  an  iron  horse, 
which  is  hinged  to  the  wicket  at  the  same  place  as  the 
prop,  and  is  likewise  hinged  to  the  floor.  The  wicket  can 
revolve  on  the  upper  axle  of  the  horse,  and  the  latter  can 
revolve  on  its  lower  axle.  A  wicket  is  usually  3J  feet  wide, 
aiul  :v  series  of  them  extends  across  the  channel  and  forms 
the  dam.  The  wickets  are  thrown  down  by  a  tripping-rod 
that  lies  horizontally  on  top  of  the  floor  and  is  provided 
with  projections.  The  rod  is  worked  from  the  lock  or  from 
a  pier,  and  the  projections  on  the  rod  push  the  feet  of  the 
props  away  from  their  supports  ;  the  pressure  of  the  water 
at  once  forces  the  wickets  down.  They  are  raised  by  means 
of  a  small  boat  with  a  windlass  that  lifts  one  at  a  time. 
The  Girard  shutter,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  a  much  wider  d'jor, 


which  is  hinged  to  the  masonry  floor,  and  is  raised  or  low- 
ered by  a  hydraulic  jack.    All  the  jacks  are  connected  with 
FIG.  5. 


Chanoine  wicket. 

air  and  water  pumps  placed  in  a  pump-house  on  shore,  and 

power  is  obtained  from  a  turbine  worked  by  the  fall  at  the 

FIG.  G. 


dam.  This  system  can  only  be  used  where  the  floor  is 
above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  Desfontaines  drum-wickets, 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  are  worked  entirely  by  the  difference  in 
pressure  of  two  contiguous  pools.  Water  from  the  upper 

FIG.  7. 


Dcsfontaine's  drum  wickets. 


pool  is  admitted  so  as  to  press  on  the  lower  part  of  th 
wicket,  and  this  pressure,  being  greater  than  that  on  th 
upper  part  of  the  same  wicket,  makes  the  wicket  rise  an- 
become  a  dain.  When  this  pressure  is  taken  off  by  closin 


ml 

.  'g 

connection  with  the  upper  pool,  and  opening  communica- 
tion with  the  lower  one,  the  wicket  falls. 

Of  the  systems  of  movable  dams  thus  concisely  described 
the  Poiree  and  Chanoine  are  in  very  general  use  in  many 
French  rivers,  the  Girard  is  used  on  one  weir  on  the  Yonnc, 
and  the  Desfontaines  on  several  weirs  on  the  Marnc.  The 
Chanoine  system  has  been  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  for  use  in 
the  improvements  contemplated  on  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
rivers. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  navigation  of  great 
rivers  is  obstructed  by  rapids  of  limited  extent,  for  which 
i  a  resort  to  lateral  canals  is  compulsory.  Such  works, 
though  coming  under  the  head  of  canals,  are  properly 
works  of  river  improvement.  There  are  two  conspicuous 
examples  in  the  U.  S. — the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal 
(see  NAVIGATION,  INLAND,  CANALS)  and  the  St.  Mary's 
Falls  (Snult  Ste.  Marie)  Canal  (for  which  see  ST.  MARY'S 
RIVER). 

A  review  of  inland  navigation  by  rivers  and  lakes 
would  be  quite  incomplete  without  allusions  to  projects 
for  grand  systems  of  water-communication  which  might 
be  effected  by  establishing  brief  artificial  links  of  connec- 
tion between  natural  reaches  of  river,  lake,  or  sound  nav- 
igation. Borrowing  from  our  early  engineers,  the  authors 
of  the  report  (on  permanent  defences,  etc.)  No.  86,  37th 
Congress.  2d  Sess.,  H.  R.,  we  thus  describe  them  :  ••  The 
chain  of  interior  water-communications  which  can  so  easily 
be  established  from  the  Bay  of  New  York  and  of  the  St. 
L-.i-.v-cace,  stretching  through  the  lakes,  end,  by  their 
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iini"n  with  the  Mississippi  River,  to  New  Orleans,  to  St. 
1'iiiil,  I'itt.-biirg,  and  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
t:iii,  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  geographical 

formation  of  our  country,  and  brings  to  mind  another 
e.(iia!!v  -insular  and  important  fact  often  referred  to  by 
<.iir  cni'ineers,  n"d  worthy  of  consideration  in  this  con- 
ne.'tinn.  It  is  what  might  bo  called  a  second  coast  line, 
•ed  by  making  a  navigable  channel  near  to  ami  par- 
allel with  the  coa-ts  on  the  Atlantic  and  Cult',  and  having 
num.  ...'lions  with  those  waters.  ...  An  into- 

•ii.mncl.  beginning  in  the  .Mississippi  Kivcr"  land  thus 
•  •tinu'  with  the  chain  above  referred  to,  and  uniting 
it>  extremities  into  a  circuit)  "abo^-  \c\v  Orlean-,  open 
inir  up  the  bed  of  the  Iberville  River  (closed  hy  lien. 
.hu-k-oii  in  I  SI  --I  •"'.  and  not  since  opened),  may  be  con- 
tinued along  the  coast  between  the  islands  and  the  main 
and  I'cn-acohi  lem-Mug  Florida  with  a 
.  Savannah,  I'liarleston,  Hcaufort,  Norfolk,  near 
iJaltimore.  Philadelphia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Xew  York 
(through  1,011*4  I-lan.l  Soini'l.  .NarraL'an-etl  an.l  iHi/./.ard'- 
liavs.  and  hy  a  short  canal)  to  Massachusetts  Hay.  There 
is  t,f  t>,iit>'uir  in  operation,  between  the  lower  waters  of 
New  York  harbor  and  the  Delaware  River,  a  ennui — the 
Delaware  and  Itaritan  -  I::  miles  |,,,,_,  and  7  feet  deep.  It 
is  navigated  by  small  propellers  and  sloops.  The  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  Canal  connects  Philadelphia,  on  the 
Delaware,  and  Baltimore*  on  the  Chesapeake.  It  is  only 
,iles  long,  and  is  III  feet  deep.  The  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal  is  L':>  miles  long,  and  connects  Che-apeake  I'.ay  with 
Alhcinarle  Sound.  Here,  then,  is  nn  interior  channel, 
which,  when  the  coasts  have  been  put  in  a  dci'en-iblc  con- 
diiion.  will  be  a  safe  one  along  an  extensive  and  exceed- 
ingly important  part  of  our  coast,  from  New  London  to 

ut.    directly    < nunieating    with    several  of    our 

i'l  cities.  To  make  this  extensive  portion 
available  both  in  peace  and  in  war  requires  an  •nl«r>i<- 
nn'iit  nt'  tlirci-  short  and  inexpensive  canals,  of  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  but  7N*  miles."  .  .  .  "Thus,  with  a  few 
slight  interruptions  where  it  might  be  necessary  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  open  sea,  an  interior  line  of  water-commu- 
nications can  be  established  from  \e-,v  Orleans  to  New 
York  and  to  Boston  ;"  and  this  may  be  continued  along 
the  Louisiana  nnd  Texas  coast  to  the  Rio  Grande.  A  re- 
cent report  of  the  chief  of  engineers  (  K.r.  !>',<•.  \<i.  157, 
•llth  Congress.  1st  Scss.,  II.  U.)  treats  with  great  partic- 
ularity t:ie  '•  water-communication  between  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Atlantic  Ocean,"  or  that  part  of  the  above  com- 
mencing in  the  Mississippi,  skirting  the  Gulf,  and  cross- 
ing the  isthmus  of  Florida  by  a  canal. 

In/mill  \«i-i,j>itS«n  in  r\in'i>jn  i '•nniti-icK. — Inland  navi- 
LMtion  in  (Jrcat  Britain  is  composed  of  canals, 'ami  rivers 
made  na\  i  ..'able  by  locks  ami  dams.  The  largest  canal,  the 
Caledonian  iii  Scot  land,  connects  a  number  of  lakes,  and 
makes  a  water-line  between  the  Irish  and  the  North  seas. 
A  similar  inland  lake-navigation  with  short  stretches  of 
canal  is  found  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  France  all  the 
rivers  have  been  improved,  the  latest  practice  beingto  use 
movable  dams,  of  which  the  Seine  is  the  best  illustration. 
Movable  .lams,  which  are  exclusively  French  in  their  ori- 
gin, have  al-o  been  used  on  rivers  in  Germany  and  in  Rus- 
sia. The  latter  country  has  a  very  extensive  system  of  in- 
land navigation,  but  not  much  is  known  of  its  details.  A 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  Rhino  on  the  sys- 
tem of  closing  duplicate  channel--  and  rectifying  abrupt 
bends,  and  on  the  Danube  large  sums  are  now  being  ex- 
pended, especially  at  the  "  Iron  Gates."  Egypt  is  contem- 
plating measures  for  extending  the  navigation  of  the  Nile 
by  devising  means  for  getting  over  the  rapids.  In  the 
Kast  Indies  the  rivers  are  not  navigable.  China  has  many 
large  rivers  and  canals,  but  they  are  not  well  known  to  for- 
eigners. ( For  reference  consult  Hi-port  of  Senate  Committee 
mi  Tramtportation,  Reports  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  Aunales 
det  I'ontt  et  Chaussets.)  W.  E.  MERRILL. 

Navigation  Laws.  See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Si  «- 
MARV,  by  PRES.  THEODORE  I).  WOOLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Navigation,  Ocean  Steam.     There  is  no  doubt  that 

America  may  fairly  claim  the  merit  of  having  sent  the  first 
steam  h  .at  a. -,-o-s  the  Atlantic,  the  Savannah  having  passed 
in  twenty  six  days  from  the  1  .  S.  to  Liverpool  in  1819; 
nnd  that  this  suece-s  Was  not  followed  up  at  once  with 
\essels  titled  for  such  voyages  (\vhich  the  Savannah  was 
not)  can  only  bo  accounted  for  by  the  faet  that  the  Ameri- 
can- were  for  some  years  more  directly  interested  in  press- 
ing on  their  grand  system  of  river  an'i  lake  communication 
bj  team  treSMil  than  in  providing  olbers  for  Trail  -atlanlic 
purposes.  The  Baltimore  clippers  were  tin  n  and  I ir  many 
later  unrivalled  on  the  Atlantic,  and  for  this  n -a-on, 

probably,  the  want,  of  slcam  between  \lu.Ti.-a  and  Kngland 
u  a  •  les:  irlt.  Something,  to  i.  is  perhaps  due  to  the  OJIJH,. 
sition  of  so-called  men  of  science,  such  as  Dr.  Lardner,  who 


long  n-i-tcd  the  idea  that   -learn  could  ever  impel  vessels 
for  a  di-tance  ot  :;ooo  miles.      Ten  fl 

uc\l    experiment,  when    the   ( 'uracoa.  an 

lish-bililt  v 1    of  :;.ii>  t.m-  (I re  than  the  Savannah), 

made  in   1^-'.'  Ml I    -u. ••-.--   till  \  oya._'e-    between   Holland 

and  the  Dutch  \Vc-t  Indie-.  N  et  even  then  nearly  another 
ten  years  pas-ed  a\\av  b.loie  -team  wa.s  energetically  ap- 
plied tor  ocean  purpose-.  In  |8S8f  however,  the  Sirius 
I  from  London  on  Apr.  I  and  the  (Ire  it  \\Y-tcrn  from 
liri-t  d  on  Apr.  7.  the  In  -onipli.-hing  her  \ 

in    -e\e!lteel)    d:l\-.    the    -e.   ond    in    fifteen.        The-. 

more  rapid,  too.  on  their  return  to  Knu'land  -.111. -I  the 
((lie-lion  of  tile  pract  irabilit  v  .d'  rio--in^  the  Atlantic  in 
-team  driven  ves-els  ;  and  if  the  Atlantic,  why  not  any 
other  seas,  provided  sutlicirnt  df'p.'.t-  for  coal  could  bl 
tablished  at  convenient  intervals?  The  Sirius  and  lliv.it 
\Vc-tern  were  goon  at!.-r  followed  by  other  similar  ships, 
a-  tin'  Hoyal  William  in  July.  IV.S  the  tirsl  strainer  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  the  complete  -n 

sel-  at  Ihc  ,-ame  lime  showing  the  nece--ity  of  sending  tin! 
mails    in    future    by  steamboats.       I 

commencement    of  the   Cunard    line.      Mr.  !  afterward-    Sir 
Samuel)  Cunard  had  as  early  as   |s:;il  contemplated   a    line 
of   mail   steamers    between   Liverpool   and  Halifax,  and   on 
Jlllv  -I.    1MO.  the  I'.ritannia    left    Liverpool  on  h> 
a  •_'(•.  a  t  of  i.Vi.OOO  per  an  num.  and  subsequently 

of  about  £S  I.  Illlll  j  being  granted  by  the  KiiL'lish  fo- 
ment for  carrying  the  mails,  '['he  next  impuitant  \e--el 
was  the  Great  llritnin.  wliich  \\a-  la  umdicd  .1  ul\  I'.',  I --I'!. 
from  the  same  yard  at  llii-t.d  Mr.  Patt.r-on's  i  which  had 
turned  out  the  (treat  Western  :  and  she  forms  an  era  in 
shipbuilding,  from  the  fact  that  she  was  built  of  iron  and 
fitted  with  the  newly-invented  screw-propeller.  She  is 
still  (Is7fi  >  employed  regularly  in  the  trade  between  Liver- 
pool and  Australia,  and  i-  believed  to  be  as  sound  as  when 
launched  thirty  two  years  ago.  In  is|,"i  the  Amen 
finding  that  their  magnificent  "liners"  were  not  a  match 
for  the  steamships  from  Liverpool,  adopted  the  plan  of 
"auxiliary  screws,"  sending  forth  from  Boston  the  M. 
chusctts.  a  vessel  of  great  beauty,  power,  and  speed,  and 
still  in  existence  under  the  name  of  the  Alaska.  But, 
though  the  Massachusetts  beat  the  sailing  vessels,  she  was 
not  snfliciently  speedy,  so  a  line  of  steamers  was  established 
between  Xew  York  and  Bremen,  calling  at  Southampton, 
the  Washington,  the  first  ship  of  this  line,  being  started  in 
Juno,  1847,  from  New  York.  The  Britannia  for  Liverpool 
was  started  on  the  same  day,  and  this  was  the  first  ocean- 
race  between  American  and  English  vessels.  The  Britan- 
nia won  on  this  occasion  by  two  days.  Not  long  after  this 
the  Collins  line  was  proposed,  it  being  seen  that  American 
interests  suffered  from  the  fact  that  smaller  \esscls  of  the 
Cunard  Company  carried  letters,  etc.  between  Halifax,  New 
York.  Bermuda,  and  St.  Thomas,  with  subsidies  from  the 
English  government.  The  first  four  ships  sent  forth  in 
IS.-jil-M,  the  Arctic,  Baltic,  Atlantic,  and  Pacific,  were 
,-plendid  ships  of  their  class,  and  in  many  ways  superior 
to  any  English  merchant-ships  then  afloat.  The  subsidy 
supplied  to  the  Collins  line  was  enormous — as  much,  in- 
deed, as  $858,000  (about  £178,000)  per  annum,  and  for 
four  years,  owing  to  their  great  speed,  this  line  was  deci- 
dedly preferred  by  passengers.  It  met,  however,  shortly 
after  this  with  great  misfortunes  in  the  foundering  of  the 
Arctic  and  Pacific,  and  was  ultimately  relinquished  in 
1858.  In  1841  two  other  considerable  companies  arose — 
one,  the  Royal  West  India  Mail  Company ;  the  other,  the 
IVcifK-  Steam  Navigation  Company.  The  well-known 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  too,  though  then  in 
existence,  could  hardly  be  called  an  ocean  company  till 
their  ships  from  Aden  eastward  were  in  working  order; 
while  the  Messageries  (first  Imp6rialcs)  and  Maritimes 
did  but  little  extensive  business'  till  the  Crimean  war  of 
1854-50.  The  West  India  Company,  with  a  licet  at  present 
of  22  vessels  and  a  gross  tonnage  of  lll.'.'l'.i  t  ms.  has  met 
with  many  and  sorioii-  .  pccially  in  the  loss  of 

no  loss  than  seven  of  their  finest  ships.  Their  present  ones 
are  nearly  all  screws.  The  Pacific  Company  (now  of 
<-r  importance  than  the  old  West  India  Mail  Com- 
pany) owes  its  creation  to  Mr.  Wheelwright,  an  American 
cili/.cn  and  the  I'.  S.  consul  for  Panama,  who  after  six  years' 
nit  labor  obtained  a  charter  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment in  Feb.,  IMll.  These  vessels  by  their  contract 
were  not  to  touch  at  any  places  in  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions. The  progress  of  this  company  was  slow,  and  for 
sonic  years  almo-t  nnrcniiincrative :  and  this  the  more  so 
a-  they  .-cem  to  have  huiit  mo,  c  \  cssels  than  were  required 
for  their  trade.  Another  and  mo.- 1  Important)  though  more 
re-i-nt,  undertaking  may  be  mentioned  hen-  as  connected 
with  Central  America  on  the  one  side  and  Pan  -ima  and  the 
W.  coast  on  the  other.  This  was  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  tin.  companies,  Mid  bears  the  name  of 
the  West  India  and  Pacific  Steamship  Company.  Having 
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started  in  1804,  it  now  owns  13  vessels  of  24,080  tons  reg- 
ister, and  the  average  run  of  these  ships  from  Liverpool  to 
St.  Thomas  is  eighteen  days,  and  to  Colon  twenty-two. 
With  them  may  also  be  noticed  another  but  private  com- 
pany, formed  in  isftij,  the  chief  shareholders  being  Messrs. 
Lawport  and  Holt  of  Liverpool,  with  the  title  of  the  Liver- 
pool, Brazil,  and  River  Plate  Steamship  Company.  This 
company  now  possesses  39  vessels  of  49,294  tons  burden. 
Some  nf  their  vessels  start,  in  turn,  from  London,  Antwerp, 
and  Havre. 

Tho  remarkable  success  of  the  early  lines  soon  led  to 
the  creation  of  others  of  scarcely  less  commercial  value. 
Among  these  must  be  recorded  the  Liverpool,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia  Company  (better  known  as  the  Inman 
Line)  in  1850,  which,  on  the  collapse  of  the  Collins  Line, 
carried  the  U.  S.  mails  with  great  regularity — twice  a  week 
latterly,  at  least  during  the  summer  months;  the  Allan  or 
Canada  Line  in  1  S.'j.'l ;  the  National  Steam  Navigation  Coin- 
any  in  18()3,  with  a  weekly  service  (this  year)  to  Now 
fork  from  Liverpool,  and  a  fortnightly  one  from  London 
id  Havre;  the  Guion  Line  in  1803,  started  by  Mr.  Guion 
himself  and  his  co-partners,  being  all  American  citizens; 
the  Mississippi  and  Dominion  Company  in  1870,  chiefly 
owned  by  Americans,  and  plying  during  the  summer  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Canada,  and  in  the  winter  between 
New  Orleans  and  Liverpool,  calling  on  their  southward 
voyages  at  Bordeaux,  Corunna,  Lisbon,  and  Havana;  the 
White  Star  Line  (originally  a  fleet  of  fast-sailing  American 
clippers  to  Australia)  in  1870,  one  of  their  vessels,  the 
Adriatic,  having  attained  the  highest  speed  yet  known  in 
Atlantic  voyages ;  these  steamers  run  in  connection  with 
the  Erie  R.  R.  from  New  Y'ork  ;  the  Pennsylvania  and  ! 
Liverpool  Company,  another  entirely  American  company, 
commenced  in  1873,  and  now  carried  on  with  great  spirit ; 
the  Anchor  Line,  with  a  fleet,  at  present,  of  71,328  tons; 
the  Hamburg  American  Steam-Packet  Company;  and  the 
North  German  Lloyds,  a  comparatively  old  company, 
trading  between  Bremen  and  New  York,  with  recent  ex- 
tensions, however,  to  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  It  would 
bo  impossible  here,  within  a  limited  space,  to  even  enumerate 
the  principal  ocean  lines  now  (in  1875)  in  full  operation. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  to  which  we  must  call  attention. 
Since  tho  opening  (in  1809)  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company,  which  previously  had  almost 
a  monopoly  of  the  passenger  and  most  valuable  traffic  be- 
tween the  Red  Sea,  India,  and  the  further  East,  has  va-'tly 
extended  their  operations,  and  with  the  Mossagerios  M:m- 
times  send  their  steamships  to  almost  all  places  of  import- 
ance in  Indian,  Chinese,  or  Pacific  waters,  such  as  Calcutta. 
Calicut,  Ceylon,  Hong-Kong,  Shanghai.  Yokohama,  etc. 
The  last-named  company,  which  owes  much  to  the  exer- 
tions of  Napoleon  III.,  is  entirely  under  the  French  gov- 
ernment control  and  very  largely  subsidized.  In  tho  North 
Pacific  the  Americans  have  started  from  San  Francisco,  in 
connection  with  the  Rocky  Mountains  R.  R.,  tho  North 
Pacific  Transportation  Company,  and  this,  with  the  vast 
commerceopening  out  with  Japan  and  China,  vf/l  Honolulu, 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  com- 
panies. Excellent  vessels  are  supplied  for  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa,  and  as  far  as  Natal,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
'Steamship  Company,  the  Union  Steamship  Company,  and 
the  African  Steamship  Company.  In  India  itself  a  gigantic 
undertaking  exists  with  the  name  of  the  British  India 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  has  extended  its  wide 
arms  over  the  whole  of  the  Indian  and  African  oeem  , 
from  Bassora  and  Zanzibar  on  the  one  side  to  Penang  and 
Singapore  on  the  other.  This  company  at  present  owns 
42  iron  screws,  of  57,000  gross  tonnage,  placed  on  thirteen 
different  lines.  Its  origin  was  due  to  an  advertisement  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  1855  for  mail  steamers  between 
Calcutta  and  Burmah.  About  1,100,000  miles  are  now  an- 
nually traversed  under  its  contracts.  The  Netherlands 
Steam  Navigation  Company  was  started  in  1800,  and  now 
owns  23  steamers,  of  about  20,000  gross  tonnage,  trading  be- 
tween Singapore,  Batavia,  and  tho  Dutch  ports,  and  thence 
through  Torres  Straits  with  Brisbane,  Sydney,  and  .Mel- 
bourne. Most  recently  (in  Feb.,  1875)  a  line  of  steamers 
has  been  commenced  by  Japanese  merchants,  called  the 
Mitsu-Bashi  Steam  Navigation  Company,  with  four  steam- 
ers and  a  weekly  service  between  Nag'asaki,  Hiogo,  Imi- 
oseki,  and  Yokohama,  their  captains  and  engineers  being 
American  or  English,  but  the  sailors  Japanese.  A  com- 
pany of  Chinese  merchants  also  met  in  tne  spring  of  this 
year  to  organize  a  similar  company  for  China,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  vessels  are  yet  afloat  for  this  pur- 
pose. W.  S.  W.  VA.-X. 

Nav'igator's  (or  Santonin  Islands,  a  group  of  six 
islands,  comprising  an  area  of  2650  square  miles,  situated 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  13°  30'  and  14°  30'  S., 
and  between  Ion.  168°  and  170°  W.  They  are  high,  moun- 
tainous, of  volcanic  origin,  with  a  rich  soil,  a  hot,  moist 


climate,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  forests  of  palms,  bread- 
fruit trees,  cocoanut  trees,  and  bananas  covering  the  moun- 
tains. Coffee,  sugar,  yams,  and  nutmeg  are  produced. 
The  inhabitants  are  a  well-formed  and  good-natured  tribe 
of  the  Polynesian  race,  and  different  Christian  missions 
work  with  considerable  success  among  them.  The  largest 
island  is  Sawaii ;  the  most  fertile  and  most  peopled  is  Tu- 
TI'ILLA  (which  see). 

Na'vy  [Lat.  navi»t  a  "ship"],  a  word  formerly  used  to 
express  any  large  assemblage  of  ships,  whether  of  war  or 
of  commerce.  In  the  older  English  histories  it  was  used 
in  the  sense  of  fleet  or  squadron.  At  present  the  word 
itfti-i/  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  war  marine  of  a  stale. 
The  Latin  races  generally  and  properly  call  a  navy  a  ncn- 
nrmy  (ann£c  de  mer,  armada,  etc.),  applying  tho  same 
terra,  in  a  technical  sense,  to  a  fleet.  (See  NAVAL  TAO- 
Tifs.)  The  Anglo-Saxons  use  the  word  flfft  (  /lottt,  to 
"float")  as  synonymous  with  navy,  though  in  a  stricter 
sense  it  is  understood  to  apply  to  a  naval  force  of  definite 
magnitude.  (See  TACTICS.)  A  navy  is  also  called  the  mil- 
itary marine  to  distinguish  it  from  the  mercantile  marine, 
and  tho  vessels  composing  it  are  in  general  called  "  men- 
of-war." 

The  military  value  of  a  navy  was  demonstrated  in  the 
earliest  pages  of  its  history.  Not  to  mention  the  Trojan 
war,  when  the  Greeks  were  transported  by  means  of  a 
numerous  fleet  to  the  shores  of  Ilium,  we  may  cite  the  first 
Persian  invasion  of  Greece  as  the  earliest  case  in  point. 
Defeated  at  Marathon,  the  Persians  hastily  took  to  their 
ships,  and  rounding  "  Sunium's  marbled  steep  "  threatened 
Athens.  Having  no  navy  to  oppose  them,  it  was  only  by  the 
rapid  march  of  Miltiades  that  the  barbarians  were  pre- 
vented from  again  landing.  The  facility  with  which  the  Per- 
sians transported  a  large  army  to  a  great  distance  by  means 
of  their  fleet;  the  advantage  they  enjoyed  of  striking  the 
cuusfs  of  (Irecce  at  any  particular  point,  and  of  afterwards 
transferring  the  field  of  operations  to  distant  parts,  im- 
posing toilsome,  protracted,  and  exhaustive  marches  on 
their  enemies,  taught  the  Greeks  the  necessity  of  a  flouting 
force — a  lesson  they  hastened  to  profit  by.  The  Athenians 
were  among  the  first  known  to  authentic  history  to  main- 
tain a  navy  respectable  in  its  character  and  distinguished 
for  its  organization,  its  discipline,  and  its  efficiency.  By 
a  skilful  use  of  this  arm  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
they  were  enabled  to  hold  certain  strategic  points,  giv- 
ing them  great  advantage  over  their  enemies:  as  tho 
holding  of  Sestos,  by  which  they  kept  control  of  the 
Hellespont  and  tho  corn-trade  of  the  Euxine.  The  im- 
portance of  the  latter  will  be  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  Attica  depended  for  subsistence  entirely  on  that 
trade.  The  skilful  movement  of  the  Athenian  fleet  on 
Spharteria  (modern  Navariiio)  succeeded  as  a  diversion, 
and  compelled  tho  Spartans  to  abandon  their  campaign  in 
Attica.  But  no  event  in  ancient  naval  history  is  so  in- 
structive in  all  its  aspects  as  the  battle  of  Salnmis  and  the 
strategic  operations  which  immediately  preceded  it.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  term  "wooden  walls"  was 'first 
applied  to  a  navy.  While  the  victorious  Persians  were 
advancing  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  Greeks  were  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue.  Seeking 
advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  reliance  was  counselled  in 
their  "wooden  walls.1'  What  these  were  no  one  knew  till 
Themistoclos,  to  whom  the  Pythia  was  probably  indebted 
for  the  inspiration,  named  the  fleet.  The  interpretation 
was  at  once  accepted  and  the  advice  followed.  Every 
Athenian  capable  of  bearing  arms  repaired  on  board  the 
ships  of  the  fleet,  while  the  old  men.  the  women,  and 
tho  children,  abandoning  their  beautiful  city  to  the  bar- 
barians, sought  refuge  on  the  island  of  "sea-born  Sala- 
mi s."  placing  themselves  literally  behind  the  wooden 
walls  of  the  fleet.  In  the  splendid  victory  of  Sulamis 
we  learn  the  value  of  discipline  and  laborious  training, 
for  it  was  a  victory  gained  by  the  disciplined  valor  of  a 
small  Greek  fleet  over  the  misguided  fury  of  the  Persian 
hosts. 

Navies  have  grown  out  of  either  military  necessities  or 
the  requirements  of  an  ocean  commerce  obstructed  by 
pirates.  Trade  and  navigation  may  be  said  to  be  the  pa- 
rents of  navies,  those  countries  most  largely  Interested  in 
the  former  generally  boasting  of  the  most  powerful  fleets. 
While  foreign  trade  produces  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time 
trains  a  class  of  men  to  the  hardships  of  the  sea,  it  requires 
protection  and  assistance  in  return.  This  is  rendered  by 
the  military  marine,  whose  service  is  largely  recruited  from 
the  commercial :  the  benefits  conferred  are  reciprocal.  The 
Carthaginians,  descended  from  the  Phoenicians,  were  the 
most  successful  navigators  of  their  day,  their  powerful 
navy  being  but  the  natural  offspring  of  an  extensive  ocean 
trade.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  a  com- 
mercial people.  Their  navy  was  forced  into  existence  as 
an  implement  necessary  in  the  great  game  of  war,  but  it 
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ever  suircrcd  the  cold  and  unsympathetic  regard  of  a  .-t.-p- 
ghild. 

Tin. null  a  nnvy  is  well  .  '  iirmy.  it  yet  ditler- 

friiln  mi  army  proper  in  ill"  impoi tant  particular  nf  being 

HIM !,; i •.•tio nahle  on  political  grounds.      While  nil  :mny  may 

I"  rivil  lil.crty.  the   example  i-  yet 

H;,,i.  ipreme  poncrof  the  state  being  subvened 

navv.     Moreover,  a   navy  |ip>|>iirti<>ne.|  to  the  '•inn 
menial  i"i'niai.'e  of  a  '-"iintry  an. I  the  extent  .if  it- 
linr  i-  the  best  iiii'l  least  ex|.en-ive  protection  t  >  the  OOMU 
[  that   country.     While   stall. linn   armlet 
i,    regarded  with  jealousy,  every  maritime 
stall'.  even"  I'riini  ill"   earliest  limes,  has  found  it  expedii  lit 

|.i  maintain  a  |iern -nt  navy.    IScsi.les  the  ordinary  duties 

iolng  tin-  leu  to  keep  down  piracy  and  of  affording 
a   in-ir:il   support  I"   ministers  at  foreign  c'Mirts  and   mcr- 
i-hants  in  foreign  trade,  navies  are  constantly  engaged   in 
elds  "I1  srieii'-e.  sumo  of  the  most  impnrtiint  di^.-.n 

trie*,  and  siiell  as  hav mtrihutcd  mo.-t  irencrou.-ly  to  the 

rnniiii'iii  stock  of  knowledge  and  tho  advancement  in  civ- 
ilization, being  due  to  their  lahors.  While  this  K. 
navv  well  occupied,  and  enaliles  it  to  render  dilrini:  pca-i- 
rn  for  its  tost,  it  lit  tho  sumo  time  maintains  in  aeii\  e 
service  a  corjia  of  experienced  men  always  ready  for  the 
sic:  tier  duties  of  wur.  An  eflieii-nt  naval  force  eannot  be 
improv  i-e<l.  Instances  are  given  by  the  naval  historian 
of  opposing  lleets  where  seasick  men  and  ini-xjn-ri"Tic-"d 
officer."  have  been  called  upon  to  contend  again-t  veritable 
"tars"  under  officers  who,  bred  from  eliildhood  to  th"  left, 
prided  themselves  upon  their  skill  as  seamen.  The  re-  nils 
of  sneh  coiiMii-ts  could  never  he  doubtful. 

From  these  general  views  tho  render  may  understand 
how  and  why  navies  have  come  into  existence.  To  render 
it  elearer  many  examples  might  lie  drawn  from  modern 
history,  but  we  may  cite  the  origin  of  the  I'.S.  navy  alone 
ns  a  fair  illustration.  In  Sept.,  177.">.  the  liritish  troops, 
closely  invested  in  Ito-ton.  "<niM  reecho  supplies  only  liV 

water.  To  intercept  these,  lien.  Washington,  by  virtue  of 
hi-  commission  as  connnandor-in-chief  of  all  the  Conti- 
nental fortes,  detailed  certain  of  his  officers  and  men  famil- 
iar with  nautical  pursuits  to  operate  afloat  in  small  armed 
cruisers.  Vessels  were  purchased,  fitted  out.  armed,  and 
manned  by  the  hardy  seamen  of  New  England,  and  crui.-e.l 
in  .Massachusetts  Hay  with  such  success  that,  while  depriv- 
ing tin-  enemy  of  nc'-essary  supplies,  they  furnished  the 
American  army  with  such  materials  of  war  as  alone  ren- 
dered the  successful  prosecution  of  hostilities  possible.  Tho 
measures  adopted  by  Washington  being  confirmed  by  Con- 
gress, other  vessels  wore  soon  added  to  the  list  by  legisla- 
tive authority,  prize-laws  enacted,  and  a  navy  gradually 
formed.  Tho  country  was  so  exhausted  by  the  struggle 
that  on  the  termination  of  the  Revolutionary  war  the  navy 
for  a  time  passed  out  of  existence.  Its  re-establishment 
under  the  present  Constitution  furnishes  another  illustra- 
tion. American  commerce  having  spread  to  every  sea,  the 
now  flag  was  regarded  by  the  old  habitues  of  the  ocean 
with  no  little  curiosity.  Finding  it  without  protection, 
however,  it  was  regarded  with  little  respect  by  either  civ- 
ilized or  uncivilized  states:  the  former  disregarded  its  neu- 
tral rights,  the  latter  hesitated  not  to  offer  it  insult.  The 
U.  S.  were  bound,  therefore,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
civilization,  to  create  a  navy.  Peace  with  Algiers  put  an 
end  for  a  time  to  naval  preparations,  when  our  statesmen 
were  again  admonished  of  the  necessity  of  an  armed  force 
on  the  ocean  by  the  depredations  of  French  cruisers.  But 
as  hostilities  with  Franco  wore  of  short  duration  and  never 
fully  recognized,  tho  first  notable  service  of  our  present  navv 
was  to  fulfil  the  mission  for  which  it  was  primarily  created 
by  putting  down  tho  Barbary  powers,  who  had  been  plun- 
dering our  merchantmen,  imprisoning  our  citizens,  and  to 
whom  we  had.  in  our  weakness-,  lieen  paying  tribute.  Tho 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Tripoli,  by  which 
the  (ley  was  compelled  to  recognize  tho  laws  of  nations,  re- 
dounded greatly  to  the  credit  of  tho  young  navy.  And  it  is 
a  tact  of  no  little  interest  that  our  navy  gained  its  reputa- 
tion first  on  tho  classic  waters  of  tho  Mediterranean — the 
scene  of  so  many  great  conflicts — and  in  combating  the  de- 
seen  lants  of  /.eliulun,  who  "  dwelt  at  the  haven  of  the  sea, 
whose  lior.lers  were  unto  Xidon."  Tho  war  of  1812  with 
(Ireat  liritain  was  tho  next  in  which  tho  navy  was  called 
to  take  a  prominent  part.  Although  the  TT.  S.  had  nothing 
on  the  ocean  that  could  contend  against  the  powerful  fleets 
of  England,  yet  the  few  single  engagements  that  were 
fought  discovered  so  much  professional  skill  on  tho  part 
of  the  officers,  such  tine  qualities  on  the  part  of  the  seamen. 
that  the  country  soon  saw  itself  possessed  of  all  the  ele- 
ments for  one  of  the  tine-t  navies  in  the  world.  On  the 
lakes,  where  the  forces  of  tho  two  countries  were  more  on 
a  par,  this  was  still  more  manifest,  for  tho  results  of  the 
victories  gained  on  Erie  and  Champlain  were  immediate 
and  important,  tho  English  themselves  admitting  that  they 


lost  there  nil  but  their  honor.  Iinring  the  Mexican  war 
and  the  civil  war  the  field  of  operation*  "f  the  navy  waa 
I'onliried  l»  Idockading  and  operating  on  shore,  there  being 
^oiiiL'  siiips  on  cither  ocea.-ion  to  contend  against  our 
own. 

Though  ,i'i-tly  proud  of  the  aehic\  einents  ..f  their  little 
"he  people  of  the  I'.  S.  shi.nl  1  bear  in  mind  that  it 
has  never  I, ecu  opposed,  in  a  military  sen-e,  to  any  other 
navy.  The  single  fr/lits  of  i-olated  cruisers,  however  he- 
roic, rarely  have  anv  etieit  nj.nn  the  ultimate  results  of  a 
war.  The  real  stien^th  of  a  nav  y  is  mea-nred  by  its  lino 
of  battle.  Now.  the  I'.  S.  have  never  had  a  line  of  battle; 
-n  that  ill  reality  their  -trell'.'th  a-  i>  nav  .1]  power  has  never 
been  te-t.-il.  What  u'e  may  .justly  pride  oiir-elvcs  upon, 
the]  ef'.re,  are  the  indications  we  have  di-rov  cred  of 
parity  tor  naval  power,  rather  thnn  upon  the  power  it-elf. 
liy  keeping  this  fact  in  prominent  view  we  ma 
appreciate  the  true  value  of  our  small  navy,  and  in  con- 
templating a  maritime  war  cease  to  indulge  expectations 
which  eannot  by  our  present  policy  be  realized. 

Navies  have  their  triumphs  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war. 
The  I".  S.  Kxploring  Kxpcdition  and  that  to  Japan,  tho 
intcroeeunie  canal  surveys,  Arctic  \  ,,v  a1/. •-.  an d  th.i-e  tor 
deep-sea  soundings,  the  Pacific  exploratioDI  for  hidden 
dangers,  and  the  distant  voyage  of  the  Svvatara  (whi"h, 
like  that  of  the  celebrated  Co  .k  to  otaheite  in  ITD'.i.  was 
undertaken  for  tho  purpose  of  obMrving  the  tran-it  of 
Venus),  show  how  valuable  may  be  the  returns  made  to 
the  country  in  time  of  peace  by  a  well-employed  navy, 
while  tho  Naval  Observatory,  tde  Coast  Survey,  llydro- 
graphic  Office,  Torpedo  station,  and  Xaval  Academy  are  nil 
working  their  way  in  the  broad  domain  of  scientific  re- 
search and  adding  daily  to  the  common  stock  of  useful  in- 
formation. 

Organization  of  the  U.  S.  Naty. — The  Constitution  im- 
poses on  Congress  the  duty  of  providing  and  maintaining 
a  navy,  and  of  making  rules  for  the  government  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  naval  forces.  It  declares  the  President  to 
be  coinmandcr-in-ohief  of  tho  army  and  navy,  and  requires 
him  to  commission  all  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Such  commis- 
sions continue  in  force  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the  U.  S,  for  the  time  being.  The  secretary 
of  the  navy  presides  over  the  navy  department,  and  is  tho 
duly-constituted  adviser  of  the  President  on  all  questions 
relating  to  naval  affairs.  In  his  former  duties  he  is  as- 
sisted by  the  chiefs  of  eight  bureaus,  as  follows:  equip- 
ment and  recruiting,  yards  and  docks,  mn  igation.  ord- 
nance, medicine  and  surgery,  provisions  and  clothing, 
steam  engineering,  and  construction  and  repairs.  The 
chiefs  of  bureaus  are  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  nnd  while 
so  acting  have  tho  relative  rank  of  commodore,  unless 
already  holding  a  higher  grade.  The  Inw  declares  that  the 
orders  of  tho  chiefs  of  bureaus  shall  bo  considereil  as  cm 
anating  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  "  and  shall  have 
full  force  and  effect  as  such."  The  active  list  of  the  line- 
officers  is  divided  into  eleven  grades.  The  relative  rank 
between  officers  of  the  navy  and  army  on  the  active  or  re- 
tired list  is  as  follows : 

The  admiral  of  the  navy  to  rank  with  general  of  the  arm  jr. 

The  vice-admiral  "  lieutenant-general  '• 

10  rear-admirals  "  major-generals        " 

25  commodores  "  brigadier-generals  " 

50  captains  M  colon.  Is 

90  commanders  **  lieutenant-colonels" 

80  lieutenant-commanders  "  "  majors 

280  lieutenants  "  captains 

100  masters  "  first  lieutenants 

100  ensigns                           "  "  second  lieutenants " 

midshipmen. 

Tho  offices  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral   expire   on    tho 
death  of  the  present  incumbents. 

All  staff  officers  arc  appointed  by  tho  President  with  tho 
sanction  of  the  Senate.  The  active  list  of  the  medical  corps 
consists  of  15  medical  directors,  15  medical  inspectors,  ."-u 
surgeons,  and  100  assistant  surgeons,  with  the  relative 
rank  respectively  of  captain,  commander,  lieutenant-eotn- 
mandcr  or  lieutenant,  and  of  master  or  ensign.  The  pay 
corps  consists  of  13  pay  directors.  1.".  pay  inspectors.  ..0 
paymasters,  30  passed  assistant  paymasters,  ana  20  a--i-t 
ant  paymasters,  having  relative  rank  with  captains.  .  >-.. 
as  before.  The  engineer  corps  consists  of  70  chief  en- 
gineers (10  having  the  relative  rank  of  captain.  15  of  com- 
mander, and  45  that  of  lieutenant-commander),  100  pa-sc d 
assistant  engineers,  and  MMI  as-i-taiit  engineers.  The  law 
authorizes  the  appointment  of  L'l  chaplains,  who  arc  per- 
mitted to  conduct  public  worship  according  to  the  manner 
and  forms  of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  members.  The 
law  also  authorizes  the  appointment  of  12  professors  of 
mathematics,  and  as  many  naval  constructors  as  the  ser- 
vice may  require.  The  foregoing  officers  are  comniissione'l. 
The  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  for  vessels  in  actual 
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service  as  many  boatswains,  gunners,  sailmakers,  and  ear- 
penters  as  may,  in  his  opinion,  be  proper.  These  are  called 
warrant  officers.  All  officers  not  entitled  to  hold  commis- 
sions or  warrants,  except  secretaries  and  clexks,  are  called 
potty  officers.  The  number  of  enlisted  persons  in  the 
navy,  including  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen,  ine- 
rh  inics,  firemen,  coal-heavers,  apprentices,  and  boys,  is 
limited  by  act  of  June  17,  1868,  to  8500. 

The  pay  of  all  officers  of  the  navy  is  fixed  by  law.  and 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Navy  Register  issued  for 
the  year.  The  pay  allowed  to  petty  officers  (excepting 
nr.ites),and  the  pay  and  bounty  upon  enlistment  of  seamen 
an.l  others  of  inferior  rating,  is  left  by  Congress  to  the 
President,  with  the  sole  proviso  that  the  total  amount  of 
pay  for  officers  and  seamen  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

The  marine  corps  forms  part  of  the  naval  organization, 
anil  is  composed  of  1  commandant  with  the  rank  of  colonel 
(act  of  June  6,  1874),  1  colonel,  2  lieutenant-colonels,  4 
majors,  1  adjutant  and  inspector,  1  paymaster,  1  quarter- 
master, 2  assistant  quartermasters,  20  captains,  30  first 
lieutenants,  30  second  lieutenants,  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.  (See 

MARINE  CORPS.) 

Naval  discipline  is  maintained  by  the  code  embraced  in 
the  "act  for  the  better  government  of  the  navy  of  the 
IT.  S.,"  commonly  known  as  the  "  Articles  of  \V;ir,"  charac- 
terized by  Lord  Mansfield  as  "a  sea  military  code  formed 
by  the  wisdom  of  ages." 

The  vessels  of  the  navy  are  divide!  into  four  classes  : 
Pint  nttr.H  (including  iron-elads),  of  3000  tons  and  upward, 
to  bo  commanded  by  commodores ;  wmid  ratca,  from  2000 
to  3000  tons,  including  sailing  frigates  commissioned  for 
sea-service,  to  be  commanded  by  captains:  thn-d  ratm,  be- 
tween 800  and  2000  tons,  t->  be  commanded  by  command- 
ers ;  fourth  rntr-s,  steamers  below  800  tons,  small  iron- 
clads, store-ships,  etc.,  to  be  commanded  by  lieutenant- 
commanders.  Vessels  are  named  by  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  uii  ler  direction  of  the  President,  as  follows:  First 
rates  after  the  States  of  the  Union,  second  rates  after 
rivers,  third  rates  after  principal  cities,  and  fourth  rates 
as  the  President  nr.iv  direct. 

The  act  of  Apr.  21,  1806,  authorizes  the  Presi.lcnt  t-> 
keep  as  many  ships  in  commission  during  peace  as  he 
thinks  proper,  but  Congress  practically  limits  the  number 
by  the  amount  annually  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  navy.  Vessels  of  the  navy  are  further  distinguished 
bv  classes,  a  particular  type  of  vessel  giving  her  natne  to 
a  c-lass :  thus,  we  have  the  "  Colorado  and  class,"  the  "  Lan- 
caster mid  Has*,"  etc..  the  sixty  steamers  on  the  navy  list 
having  as  many  as  twelve  different  classes. 


Nary-yards. 
Acres. 


Dry- 
docks. 


Ship- 
houses. 


Slips. 


1  2  1 

Philadelphia 20    To  be  discontinued. 

4*         2 


Portsmouth,  N.H 164  1 

Boston 8:U         1 

New  London 71J 

New  York 193J- 

adelphia. 

<ue  Island 

Washington 42  ...          2 

Norfolk 109  1  ...          4 

Pensacola 83£ 

Mare  Island 900  If         ...         1 

S.  B.  LUCE. 

Nax'os,  an  island  belonging  to  Greece,  the  largest  and 
most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  is  20  miles  long  and  14  miles 
broad,  and  has  about  11.000  inhabitants.  Anciently  it 
niu.-t  have  had  100,000.  It  is  high  and  mountainous,  but 
contains  many  beautiful,  well-watered,  and  fertile  valleys, 
which  produce  wheat,  wine,  figs,  and  olives  in  abundance 
and  of  superior  quality.  X'axus.  situated  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  island,  is  the  capital,  and  has  about 
5000  inhabitants.  There  was  a  duchy  of  Naxos  which 
lusted  (from  1206  A.  n.)  360  years,  giving  place  to  the 
Turkish  dominion  in  1566. 

Nay'ler  (JAMES),  b.  at  Ardsley,  Yorkshire,  England, 
about  1616;  was  a  quartermaster  in  the  Parliamentary 
ranks  during  the  g -cat  civil  war  1643-51 ;  was  one  of  the 
early  converts  to  Quakerism  1651 ;  became  an  itinerant 
preacher;  claimed  to  be  inspired  and  to  be  a  sign  of  Christ's 
second  coming,  for  which  profession  he  was  imprisoned 
at  Exeter,  condemned  by  Cromwell's  Parliament  Dec.  17, 
M'l.ii;,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's 
tail,  to  have  his  tongue  pierced  by  a  hot  iron  and  his  fore- 
head branded  with  a  B  (blasphemer),  and  to  be  kept  in 
prison  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted at  Bristol,  and  he  was  confined  in  the  Bridewell, 
London,  until  the  Long  Parliament  released  him  Se.it.  s. 
16.)9,  and  he  d.  in  Huntingdonshire  in  1660.  He  wrote  a 
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number  of  tv:i<-ts.  which  were  reprinted  in  1716;  a  Memnir 
was  published  in  1719,  and  another  by  J.  G.  Sevan  in  1800. 

Nazareans.     See  MEXP-EAXS. 

Nazarene'  [Gr.  Najcopalo?  or  Na^apiji-dil,  a  term  em- 
ployed in  several  significations  in  the  Now  Testament  and 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  As  first  used  (Matt.  ii.  23),  it  is 
applied  to  Christ's  residence  at  Nazareth  as  the  fulfilment 
of  a  prophecy  that  "  he  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene  ;"  but 
as  no  such  passage  occurs  textually  in  the  Old  Testament, 
the  term  has  been  referred  to  the  Xazarites ;  or  to  Wetter, 
"the  Branch"  (Isa.  xi.  1);  or,  rather,  it  expresses  re- 
proach, Nazareth  being  a  proverbially  contemptible  place 
(John  i.46).  Where  Jesus  "of  Nazareth"  is  mentioned  the 
correct  translation  is  Xnzdrcnp,  and  might  therefore  have 
a  signification  distinct  from  that  of  "inhabitant  of  Naza- 
reth." Theodore  Keim,  a  recent  German  writer,  in  his  Ilix- 
torij  of  Jems  of  Nazara,  derives  the  name  from  Xa/a.ra,  a 
village  in  .Tud;ea.  basing  his  argument  upon  the  reading 
given  by  Tischendorf  (Sth  ed.)  in  Matt.  iv.  13.  A  power- 
ful Christian  sect  (referred  to  Acts  xxiv.  5),  found  chiefly 
in  Egypt,  bore  this  name  in  the  second  century,  having  a 
Gospel  of  their  own,  called  indifferently  "of  the  Egyptians" 
or  "of  the  Nazarenes,"  numerous  passages  of  which  were 
preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  earlier  Fathers.  The  name 
has  been  a  common  one  in  India  and  the  East  generally  as 
applied  to  all  Christians  (see  MEXD.F.AXS),  and  has  been 
assumed  in  recent  times  by  a  sect  which  originated  in 
Hungary  in  1857.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Naz'areth,  village  of  Palestine,  in  the  ancient  district 
of  Galilee,  70  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  modern  eyalet 
of  Beyroot,  is  celebrated  as  the  place  of  the  Annunciation 
and  the  abode  of  Christ  during  most  of  his  life.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  erected  a  church  on  the  spot  where  the 
angel  came  to  Mary  to  announce  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 
and  the  Greeks  another  church  on  another  spot  where  the 
event  took  place,  according  to  their  belief.  Chapels  have 
also  been  built  over  Joseph's  workshop  .and  over  Christ's 
table  where  he  used  to  eat  with  his  disciples.  The  village 
is  in  a  little  valley  about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  just  N.  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.  From  the 
hill  overlooking  the  village  is  one  of  the  finest  prospects 
in  Palestine.  The  present  pop.  is  about  5000,  and  is 
steadily  increasing.  Besides  Mohammedans  (about  2000), 
there  are  orthodox  Greeks,  Roman  Catholics,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Greeks,  Maronites,  and  Protestants. 

Nazareth,  post-b.  of  Upper  Nazareth  tp.,  Northampton 
CO.,  Pa.,  fl  miles  N.  W.  of  Easton,  established  in  1730  by 
George  Whitefield,  who  intended  to  found  here  a  school  for 
Africans,  but  it  was  purchased  by  Xin/.endorf.  anil  became 
the  site  of  a  celebrated  Moravian  academy  for  boys.  Pop. 
949. 

Naz'arite,  more  properly  Naz'irite  [Hob.  n"i?.nr,  "to 
separate  "],  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  an  ascetic  of  either 
sex  who  had  taken  a  vow  to  abstain  from  wine,  strong  drink, 
and  everything  that  is  made  of  the  vine,  to  let  the  hair  grow, 
and  to  touch  no  dead  body.  Naziritism  is  older  than  the 
time  of  Moses.  The  vow  might  be  either  for  a  specified 
time  or  for  life.  Samson  and  Samuel  were  Nazintes  for 
life,  and  so  was  John  the  Baptist.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Neagh,  Lough,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
T'lster,  17  miles  long,  10  miles  broad,  and  covering  an  area 
of  153  square  miles.  It  receives  from  the  S.  the  Upper 
Bann  and  the  Blackwater,  and  communicates  on  the  N. 
with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Lower  Bann.  In  some  places  the 
waters  of  this  lake  show  remarkable  petrifying  qualities. 

Nea'gle  (Jonx),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  4, 1799;  was 
apprenticed  to  a  coach-painter  in  Philadelphia;  began  in 
1818  to  paint  portraits,  and  achieved  a  considerable  suc- 
cess and  reputation.  Among  his  portraits  are  those  of  Wash- 
ington in  Independence  Hall,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Matthew 
Carey,  Henry  Clay,  and  Com.  Barron.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  artist  Sully.  D.  at  Philadelphia  in  1865. 

Pfeal  (I)AXIEL),  b.  in  London,  Eng.,  Dec.  14.  1C.7S; 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden  ;  be- 
came a  dissenting  minister  in  London  1703:  preached  at 
Lorimer's  Hull  1706-07.  and  to  a  congregation  in  Jewin 
street  from  1707  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Bath 
Apr.  4,  1743.  Besides  minor  writings,  he  published  a 
Hittori/  of  New  England  (2  vols.,  1720)  and  a  Histnn/  of 
thi-  Pnritmu  (4  vols.,  1732-38).  The  latter  work  was  re- 
printed in  1754,  1759,  1793-97  (with  Memoir  by  Joshua 
Toulmin),  1822,  and  1837,  and  an  American  edition,  re- 
vised, corrected,  and  enlarged,  was  issued  by  Rev.  J.  0. 
Choules  (New  York,  2  vols.,  1844).  Many  replies  to  Neal 
appeared,  the  chief  being  by  Bishop  Isaac  Madox  and  Dr. 
Zachary  Grey,  and  Xeal  published  several  rejoinders. 
The  //i*tiin/,  though  little  more  than  a  digest  of  Strype'a 
voluminous  writings,  may  still  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage. 
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IVcnl  I.IOHV.  i>.  :it  I'orthind.  Mo.,  Auir.  24,  ITWj  »•«.- 

brought,  up    ill    till-    Boeiet}    "I     Friend-.    lull    left     them     when 
"110     ft     shnp-boV    lit    twelve.    and 

»ardj  a  peddler  i  a  thy-foodi  jobber  in  l;.,-t  m  and 
i,n   I,.:  w»i  John  Pierpont's  bnaineat-partnei 

jn  li;,  ,.|cd  in   1*111:    was   admitted  tn   thf    Mary- 

land i    liiniir.'  previou-ly  he:.;un  In  writ,-  I 

most  "f  tin'  time  tin-  Miooiata  of 
Krutham.    i  1  a   eorrcs|>ondciil    uf    Illni-kii-'  "»/  ; 

returned     In     I'ortt  .....  I    ''"'I     has     '"'''1'    '•ll'-'.'l'J:'''!     M    editor. 

!,..,„   ,  i.  :unl  teacher  of  irymn  I 

fcnciii'.'.    spa'rriiiu'.    draivili-.'.    and     writiiiL'.        Ainonir     his 
W,,,-|,  I  si  7  i.   'I'l,,  Uattlt  of  Niagara, 

!  118),   Oil,,,,  a    tragedy  (Ult   . 
Rroiirr     ./-.-'i  ......  <25  .     Saciei     D»«        i  »2S  .     /;.  ,. 

•-   .l/,,,-,i/«  ...,./   I.  .:,;*!:,  >;,,  11  i|s:ini.   y/i,.    Doion   / 
.   JVm    (Toman)  .....  /  (1859),    Wandtring  RteaUfOtialu 

',  it  Hit,,/  I.  if:     1-7"  .  mi  I  a  irerj  large  ai 
..i-  works.     ]).  June  :'.»,  IS7D. 

JfClll     (JOMPB     I'l    M    I.    Ir.     :it     Cl-ecllland.    \.     II..    Feb.     .".. 

1*117:   resided  ai    I'urtsm.mth.  \.  II..  an  1    I'ott  \  ill.-.    1'a.  : 

.-1    in    IV.!    to    i'liila  h-lphia  :    became   o  [it  ,r   of    lit-- 

PmxtylmHian,  I    i1  journal,  and    IMi-17   edited 

ty  Gazette.     lie  was  tin-  lir-t   hnibaad  "t1  Mi-. 

AI.ICI:  IJ.  ll\\i\    -uliii-ti    -.-.-I.       Author  of  l'<f'i-   I'li'ilily 

(  l^ili.  '_'  volumes  of  l'!i"f  -.'(/  >'/.-'?<  A-  *.  an  1  oilier  humor- 

ous wriiiuu'-.     li.  at  Philadelphia  June  Is,  1*17. 

\rale  (Josiv  M  vsov),  b.  in  London,  Knjj.,  Jan.  21, 
1818;  graduated  at  Trinity  Collide,  Cambridge.  isni; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  I  In,  'Ian  I  1*1L'  :  na  •  niaile  in- 
(•iinihcnt  nf  ('ra\v!fy  in  Sus.-t-\.  ,mj  uanlcn  of  Sackville 
Ciillr::!'.  l!:i-t  (  !  rin-ti-  ill,  .May.  IMi'>.  He  l)r-aiuo  one  of 
the  literary  ohatupiona  of  the  "  Hi^h  Churoh"  party,  ami 

«ra<  tlio    founili'r   of  til,'    si  vfci-liiHi  I    nt'   St.   Margaret     IS.'.i;; 

,,i,i'iini"l  tin-  Sr  itniiiaii  pri/r  at  Cambridge  for  aa  Knslish 

f  [HUMM  o!i  nint'  iK--i-ii.il-  1.,-twi'fii  Isl.',  anil  1st;].  He 
puli'i  -ln"l  in',t!-lv  M'\i'iit\  vnliinu-  -.  rliirlly  U|MIII  theological 
an  I  fi-  -!»--i:istiral  snliji'-t-,  of  which  the  best  known  were 

Tl»:    llint'n'll   »t'   til''     lf',l>i    K'tHt'TIt     <'!>ll,-'-h,   Ih'-     I'>'fr<.> 

llexandria  l^  voN.,  lsi7-:,li,  M.,1;,,,,!,  Preacher* 
(l*;,7l.  lli'*f'iri/  „/  Ih"  «r,  ,-„//,,/  .Ifuueniit  Church  of  11,1 
J'Ufl  iH.iS},  fi*mtil*  nn  fJitu1-i/!"f'>'/if  mid  Church  11 

|sr,:;i.  ]/..//•;;--,/  ll,/,,,,  ,*  />,,/,/  th'  Lut/u.  :m<l  Ilt/utitH  of  the 
I'iK/'i-ii  Clnn-'-h  (I>71).  Mi1  also  published  an  expur^arnl 
i-.lition  iif  liunyan's  l'll:irim'n  /Vm/iv»«  (Is.'i.'il  for  the  use 
of  children,  and  liis  nntc<  t<>  that  work  gave  rise  to  much 
cniiirin  ei-<y.  U'rute  tin-  p  ipular  hymns  on  the  New  Jeru- 
'  ("Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  etc.).  D.  at  East  Grinstead 
A  ML:,  i;.  isilii. 

Neale  (LKON-ARD),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Maryland  Oct.  15,  1746; 
wa<  oonse  -rati-  I  a  Roiniin  Catholic  hishop  and  made  coad- 
jutirtn  Archbishop  Cjirroll  in  1SOO;  l»et-anie  archlii^hop 
of  I'.altimore  1815.  D.  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  June  15. 
181T. 

Nenlc  (Knu.iv  KKIIER).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Southington,  Conn., 
F!  I..  23,  L808  :  i;iaduated  at  Columbian  College,  1).  C.,  1829; 
lii'-iair  iii  1838  pustnr  of  the  First  Ilaptist  church,  Bos- 
ton, Ma-s.  :  author  of  several  published  sermons  and  re- 
li.-i'in-  works. 

Vcan'ilcr  I.IOMANV  AUGUST  WILRRLM),  b.  at  Gottingen 
Jan.  17,  17s1.'.  of  .Icwi^h  parents  and  in  humble  circum- 
itanoes;  \va-^  educated  in  Hamburg*  where  he  froquente«l 
the  Johanneum  ;  einliraced  Christianity  in  l.Sliii  :  studied 
t'.ic  ,lo_'v  nt  .len-i  and  l!ottini;en.  and  was  appointed  ]iro- 
fessor  of  church  history  in  1812  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin. where  he  d.  .Inly  I  I.  1S50.  He  was  unmarried,  and  a 
very  pc  -uliar  man  in  personal  appearance,  manners,  and 
hnliits,  lint  with  an  enormous  learning  and  decided  genius 
li  .....  mne  -ted  crc-  .it  simplicity  of  character,  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm,  liy  his  works  ho  won  the  title  of  the  "  father 
in-li  history."  an  1  he  deserved  it.  The  old  conception 
of  history  as  a  mere  concatenation  of  individual  exertions 
he  abandoned,  and  rcp,v.cntc  l  the  history  of  the  i 
tian  Church  as  a  general  process  i,y  which  a  divine  force 
works  its  way  into  the  life  of  tho'hnmiui  race,  liy  this 
Idea,  fint  developed  hy  Ili-^el  and  afterwards  manifoldly 
elaborate  1  hy  the  ro:nanlic  -,-ho-il.  Nean  dcr  remodelled  or 
regenerated  tlie  science  of  church  history:  and  he  was 
rominent  in  that  circle  ,,f  ih,-  ,1,,^-inns  whose  centre  was 
ohleiennaoher,  and  which,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century,  awakened  the  educated  classes  of  the  German  na- 
tion from  their  rationalistic  indifference  and  led  them  hack 
t  .  Christianity,  without  throw-in;;  them  into  the  arms  of 
itomanisiii.  as  tin-  r  .....  ariic  school  did.  AH  a  writer  of 
history  he  lacks  dramatic  power,  and  his  style  is  heavy. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Ili-nn-nl  Iliainr,/  •./'  ///.-  i'l,, 
Itiliiiitin  'im!  ''liiirr/i.  frctll  the  close  of  the  apostolic  a-_"e  to 
the  Council  ,if  I1,;',!!,  in  I  |:;l  ,t;  vols..  in  II  parts.  |s- 
ti-iu-lated  into  Knijlish  by  i'n.f.  Torrey.  Hut  several  of 
his  monographs,  on  Julian  the  Apostate  ^1S12).  t^t.  Kei- 
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nard  (1818),  Snottieiim  (1818),  8t  chi  \  «i,-tom  i  is^i  ).«ro 

Inodids   of  that  kind  of  c'.niposition.      He  also   wrote  ///«- 
/    //<.-   .(/,:•••  '  roll.,  lv;i!i,   /.,;/',-   „/  ,/,-»„, 

'.  in    refutation   "f  Stran--.  el  I,      A    complete   edition 

ir..,-/.-i  iippi-n-.- 1  at   Hotia  in    i::  rob.  1 188S 

Mis  lihrary  i  deal  h  for  the  theolog- 

ical seminary  of  Koehe.-ter.  N.  V.      CI.I:MI:\S  l'i:ii:t:  -i 
Near'chlls,    ..nc    of    the    L-nerals    of    Alexander    the 

(rreat.  '-oniniandcd  the  tlcct  during  the  Indian  expedition, 
and  (-inducted  i:  at  l!ic  cud  nt  (he  c-i  ni|i.i  IL'II  ti-iin  the 
mouth  of  the  lii'in  ill,  through  the  I'el-iall 

Gulf,  to  the  mouth  oft!.  CH  hi-  journey  In-  wrole 

•••lint.    llapan-Aovt.    "f    whicli    the    Sllli-lale-e    lui.-    In  en 
i-d  in  Arrian's  /,,. 

Ncatli,  I  .wii  of  Kiiiihiiid.  county  of  Glumoicun.  South 
Wah-s,    on    a    river    of  the    s.iinc    name.      It    export!   much 
•  pper.  tin,  iron,  and  hriek".      I'op.  !H;!|. 

>riivc,  tp.  of   Uaike  co.,  II..  on  the    Colulllhus  Chi 
and  Indiana  Central  K.  R.     I'op.  |. 

Neb'-Iich,  the  dry  pods   of  a  -inn  aialiic  In-c.   .t. 
,l/-o/./'-o.  ini|i..rt.-d    for   tanner.-'   use.      'l'!o-\ contain    much 
id.  and  are  ehieily  used  in  l-]^\pt. 

Ne'bO    [Accadian.  A'n/.i'u  .-    As-M'ian.   .V,./,;i).  one  of  thii 
prin -ipal  di\initic"  of  the   Kahylimian  pant  heon.  (reuerally 
identified  wilhtlie  Knyptian 'I'hoth  and  the  Greek  ll.-nncs. 
Hi.    ri  •  alc-t  I  em  pie  was  at  liorsipjui  (  IJirs-  Nimrnd  ). 
.M  vi  u.  i 

Nebras'ka,  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  American 
Tnion.  lying  wholly  W.  of  the   Missouri    Ki\er.  I.eiween 
the  parallels  of  40°  and  4:!°   N.  hit.,  and  between  M 
and  HU°  of\V.  Inn.  from  Greenwich.     It  i-  bounded  N.  liy 
Dakota:  K.  hy  the  .Missouri  River,  which  separates  it  from 
Iowa  and  .Mis-oiiri:  S.  iiy  Kansas  and  Colorado,  the  par- 
allel of  40°    forming   the   conventional    line   of  sepat 
between  it  and  Kansas  to  the   1-.'.  line  of  Colorado,  where 
the  boundary  turns  due  N.  on  the  meridian  of  102°  W.  to 


the  41st  parallel,  and  thence  westward  on  the  41st  parallel 
to  the  104th  meridian:  W.  it  is  bounded  by  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  Its  length  from  E.  to  \V.  is  about  412  miles, 
and  its  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  208  miles.  Its  area  is  75,995 
square  miles,  or  48,630,800  acres. 

face  of  the  Country,  etc. — Nebraska  has  no  mountains, 
though  the  north-western  portion,  bordering  upon  what 
are  known  as  "The  Bad  Lands"  (Mauvaises  Torres),  has 
some  hills  of  considerable  height,  the  result  of  erosion. 
The  river-beds  and  their  basins  or  bottom-lands  arc  deeply 
i  by  the  action  of  water,  as  in  Iowa,  and  the  high 
bluffs  with  which  they  arc  lined  give  an  appearance  of 
hills  where  none  in  reality  exist.  The  greater  part  of  the 
State  is  a  rolling  prairie,  rising  gradually  toward  the  W. 
to  the  foot-hills  of  the  Kocky  .Mountains  in  Colorado. 
The  eastern  portion  is  well  drained  and  watered,  the  .Mis- 
souri, which  forms  the  entire  eastern  boundary,  receiving 
two  hir^c  rivers,  the  \iobnira  and  Nebraska  or  Platte.  and 
several  smaller  streams,  as  the  Great  Nemaha,  Little 
\. -nialia.  and  Weeping  Water  rivers;  the  Republican  Fork 
of  the  Kansas  also  drains  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
and  receives  numerous  tributaries.  The  Big  Blue,  another 
large  branch  of  the  Kansas  River,  drains  several  counties 
in  the  S.  and  S.  K..  and  rccchos  a  number  of  smaller 
18.  The  Nebraska  or  I'latte.  a  broad  and  majestic 
but  not  a  navigable  river,  is  the  principal  stream,  and  tra- 
.iine  State  from  W.  to  E..  its  \.  fork  having 
it-  source  in  Wyoming  and  its  S.  fork  rising  near  the 
centre  of  Colorado.  It  has  numerous  important  branches, 
all.  with  one  exception,  joining  it  from  the  N.  bank. 
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"Wood  River,  Loup  Fork,  Elkhorn  River,  and  others  are  the 
principal  of  these.  The  Niobrara  or  Eau-qui-Court  Kiver 
also  traverses  nearly  the  entire  State  from  W.  to  E.,  receiv- 
ing several  considerable  affluents.  The  Republican  River, 
or  Republican  Fork  of  the  Kansas,  is  of  great  value  to 
Southern  Nebraska,  both  from  its  great  length  and  broad 
stream  and  from  its  numerous  tributaries.  There  are  no 
lakes  of  importance  in  the  State,  a  few  salines  and  one  or 
two  groups  of  fresh-water  ponds  in  the  N.  W.  being  all 
that  can  lay  claim  to  the  title. 

(feolot/y  and  Mineralogy. — The  geological  structure  of 
the  State  is  very  simple.  In  the  S.  E.  a  triangular  tract, 
extending  W.  as  far  as  where  the  Little  Blue  River  crosses 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  State,  and  having  the  apex 
of  the  triangle  at  the  point  where  the  42d  parallel  of  lat- 
itude crosses  the  Missouri  River,  is  distinctly  identified 
with  the  Upper  Carboniferous  formation.  It  is  covered  to 
a  depth  of  from  20  to  80  feet  by  a  yellowish  marl,  but  the 
rocks  below  belong  to  the  coal-measures.  There  are  thin 
strata  of  coal  of  good  quality,  but  ranging  from  5  to  22 
inches — not  sufficient  to  pay  for  extensive  mining — and 
clays,  limestones,  and  sandstones  belonging  to  the  Carbon- 
iferous era  make  up  the  remaining  thickness  of  the  coal- 
measures,  in  some  instances  120  feet  or  more.  Prof. 
Hayden  believes  this  deposit  to  be  the  western  margin  of 
the  great  coal-basin  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  thinks 
that  the  coal  is  so  much  thinned  out  by  pressure  from 
above  that  it  will  not  prove  profitable  to  mine  it  largely  in 
this  State.  W.  of  these  coal-measures  is  a  narrow  belt  of 
Permian  rocks,  and  to  this  succeed  the  Cretaceous  deposits, 
having  a  breadth  of  70  or  80  miles.  W.  of  this  the  whole 
surface-rocks  and  soil  of  the  State  belong  to  the  Tertiary 
period.  In  the  S.  AV.  portion  of  the  State  the  Tertiary 
formation  has  large  deposits  of  lignite  of  excellent  quality. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  consists  mostly  of  coal 
from  the  upper  coal-measures,  and  not  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  furnish  more  than  a  local  supply ;  this  coal  is  con- 
fined to  the  Upper  Carboniferous  region  along  the  Missouri 
River,  and  mostly  below  the  Platte  River;  the  lignite-beds 
in  the  Tertiary  of  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  State  will  probably 
prove  a  more  profitable  source  of  supply  of  coal.  Lime, 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  marble  for  ornamental  pur- 
posos,  gypsum,  and  especially  salt,  are  the  other  principal 
minerals.  There  are  numerous  salt-basins  in  the  central 
and  western  parts  of  the  State.  The  most  extensive  is  in 
Lancaster  co.,  in  a  district  of  12  by  25  miles  surrounding 
Lincoln,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The  springs  contain  29 
per  cent,  of  salt,  and  the  salt  is  manufactured  by  solar 
evaporation.  The  salt  is  said  to  be  the  purest  in  the 
world,  being  98^  per  cent,  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium. 
The  sandstone  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Seneca  or  Poto- 
mac sandstone,  is  very  soft  at  first,  but  hardens  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  and  becomes  an  excellent  building  mate- 
rial. The  limestones  are  the  blue  Trenton  limestone,  a  fair 
building-stone,  and  a  gray  magnesian  limestone,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish  and  as  enduring  as  the  Italian 
marble. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — The  eastern  part  of  the  State  is 
well  watered,  and  the  soil  of  the  Missouri  bottoms  and  the 
whole  region  S.  of  the  Platto  and  E.  of  the  99th  meridian 
is  a  rich  black  vegetable  mould  from  two  to  ten  feet  deep, 
slightly  impregnated  with  lime,  entirely  free  from  stones 
and  gravel,  and  easily  ploughed  to  any  depth.  The  sub- 
soil is  mostly  yellow  clay,  but  is  not  impervious  to  water. 
The  wild  grasses  grow  luxuriantly  both  upon  the  bottom 
and  table  lands,  yielding  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  tons 
of  hay  per  acre,  and  are  more  nutritious  and  better  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle  than  the  cultivated  grasses 
of  the  Eastern  States.  All  of  these,  however,  yield  large 


crops  of  hay.  The  soil  readily  withstands  the  extremes  of 
drought  and  rain,  the  crops  being  abundant  in  either  case. 
There  is  but  a  limited  supply  of  timber,  and  that  along 
the  water-courses;  but  this  natural  lack  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
supply  from  the  planting  of  trees  in  very  large  quantities 
all  over  the  State.  The  western  portion  of  the  State  is  not 
well  watered.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  forks  of  the 
Platte  and  the  Niobrara,  and  a  few  small  affluents  of  each, 
there  is  a  lack  of  running  streams.  Western  Nebraska  at 
one  time  formed  a  portion  of  that  mythical  region,  the 
"  Great  American  Desert."  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  even  in  the  most  sterile  portion  trees  will  grow,  and 
that  by  their  growth  they  attract  the  clouds,  the  rainfall 
increases,  and  this  region  becomes  exceedingly  fertile. 
Wherever  irrigation  has  been  tried,  these  lands,  efflorescent 
with  alkalies,  yield  astonishing  crops.  The  region  N.  of 
the  Niobrara  and  along  its  banks  is  a  country  of  sand- 
dunes,  sandhills,  or  heaps  of  fantastic  forms,  and  a  little 
farther  N.  is  succeeded  by  the  "  Bad  Lands,"  those  extra- 
ordinary masses  of  clay  which  by  erosion  or  denudation 
have  taken  the  forms  of  castles,  towers,  city  walls,  etc.,  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  place  of  sepulture  of  an  in- 
finite variety  of  fossil  mammals  and  reptiles.  This  por- 
tion of  the  State  is  barren  and  worthless  for  cultivation. 
N.  of  the  Platte  and  W.  of  the  99th  meridian  the  river- 
bottoms  are  the  only  arable  portions  of  land,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  irrigation  will  greatly  benefit  this 
region,  though  some  of  it  may  answer  for  grazing. 

Zoology, — The  wild  animals  of  the  Plains  are  all  found 
here.  The  buffalo  still  roams  over  the  western  prairies  of 
the  State,  though  in  diminishing  herds;  the  grizzly  bear, 
black  and  brown  bears,  the  big-horn  or  Rocky  Mountain 
sheep,  antelopes,  deer,  elk,  panthers,  wolves,  otters,  lynxes, 
coyotes,  and  the  army  of  rodents,  as  well  as  the  mink, 
raccoon,  opossum,  skunk,  muskrat,  and  beaver,  furnish 
abundant  supplies  of  peltry  to  the  hunter  and  trapper. 
Reptiles  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  more  densely  wooded 
countries,  but  there  are  two  species  of  venomous  serpents 
and  a  considerable  number  of  harmless  ones.  Toads,  frogs, 
and  lizards  arc  found  in  most  parts  of  the  State.  There  is 
a  great  variety  of  game  birds,  including  wild-turkeys  and 
several  species  of  grouse,  and  all  the  birds  of  prey,  singers, 
and  birds  of  fine  plumage  pertaining  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region.  The  Missouri  and  most  of  its  tributaries 
have  a  fair  supply  of  fish,  and  some  attention  is  paid  to 
fish-breeding. 

Climate. — Nebraska  has  a  fine  climate.  The  gradually 
increasing  elevation  from  E.  to  W.  secures  excellent  drain- 
age, and  though  the  winds  which  sweep  across  its  prairies 
are  strong,  they  are  healthful.  The  climate  is  essentially 
a  dry  one,  though  the  rainfall  is  not  much  le.«s  than  in  the 
East.  The  winters  are  not  so  rigorous  as  in  the  States  and 
Territories  farther  N.,  though  the  temperature  is  occa- 
sionally low.  The  summers  are  long  and  warm,  but  the 
prairie-breezes  greatly  modify  and  temper  the  extreme 
heat.  The  mean  temperature  during  the  winter  months 
ranges  from  22°  to  30°;  that  of  the  spring,  from  47°  to 
49°  ;  the  summer,  70°  to  74°  ;  and  the  autumn,  49°  to  51°. 
A  weather-record  of  seven  years  (1863-69)  at  Nebraska 
City  gives  the  mean  annual  rainfall  as  30.36  inches,  of 
which  20.87  inches  fell  between  the  1st  of  April  and  1st  of 
October,  and  only  9.49  inches  between  October  1  and  April 
1.  The  following  table  gives  meteorological  data  in  regard 
to  five  places  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  It  must 
be  stated,  however,  that  these  do  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
climate  of  the  W.,  N.  W.,  and  S.  W.  portions  of  the  State, 
which  are  as  yet  too  new  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
observations  to  determine  accurately  the  character  of  their 
climate  and  the  amount  of  rainfall: 
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Ayririiltiiriil  I'l-iiiliii-lu. — Tho  soil  of  Nebraska  is  admira- 
bly   adapted    I"   withstand    drought,    being,   except    in   the 
N.  \V.  and  S.  W.  portions,  ii  deep  rich  loam  underlaid  by  a 
ai  rla\  e\-  nibsoU,  whloh  fttworlM  moisture  and  retains  it 

rut !  v  to  nourish  til'1  i'""t  -  "f  plan!  -  in  time  of  drought, 

\vhilf    in   till-  prnlonged   rain-   Wlliell   XHIlrl  IllleS   visit    Kartell! 

NYlii-a-ka  ii  ,ilisoi-l,s  the  surplii-  waters  and  frees 

ill.'  loam  from  an  exoesi  "f  moisture.  In  1S7I  the  county 
elerks  reported  1 1,000,579.50  acres  of  land  under  cultiva- 
tion, almost  .me  fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  State  a-ido 
from  I  he  town  lots.  They  reported  this  land  for  assess- 
ment at  prolmblv  about  .'!.»  per  rrnt.  of  iN  real  villne, 
makioirflie  a--e--ed  value  s  I:;. no  t, sun,  mid  assessing  the 
to iv ii  lots  at  S'.'.'.l  I  I  .Ml',1.  \Ve  ha\  <•  no  stati-tirs  of  the  prin- 
cipal i-ro|,.-  la'1'''  than  tho-e  of  Is?:i  and  ts?l,  and  these 
arc  Ihc  estimates  of  the  agricultural  liureaii,  which  are  in 
most  in-tani'es  In-low  the  official  returns.  The.-e  intimates 
\\crc  us  follows:  Indian  corn,  in  I*?:!,  ",000,11110  bushels, 
an  average  yield  of  35  bushels  to  the  aere,  valued  at 
'.nun:  in  1^71.  for  reasons  presently  to  be  noticed, 
only  ."...'.nil. lino  bushels,  but  valued  at  S2,5.">.>,IM)U  ;  wheat,  in 
.  3,584,000  liusheN  I.....  Imshels  to  the  aere,  val- 
ued at  s.MixM.oiMl;  in  Is?  I.  .., 619,000  bushels,  valued  at 
Limi:  rxc.  in  I--7::.  :',<>,000  bushels,  worth  $15,900; 
in  I>7I.  :;:'.()00  bushels,  valued  at  $23,680;  oats,  in  Is?::, 
2,400,000  bushels  =.  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  worth  $624,000; 


in    1S7I.    1. '.Ml. HOI)    bushels,  valued   at   $'.i71'.i'.iin  :    barley, 
in    Is;:;.   :;.i.i.iinii  l.u-hcl-      :;o  lm-hel.s  to  the  acre,  worth 
SL".il.loo:  in  I  s?|.  the  same  amount,  but  \alm-d  ;•• 
buckwheat,   in   !>?:;.   L'l.nn    l.n-hels.  worth  -17IJ:    poi 

in   is?:!.  :is:i. bushels       2s    bu-hc!s   to   the   acre   (a  vcrv 

-mall  yield),  worth  S37i,840;  in  |s?|.  •_'?.•>. bushel-      :;":', 

I. s  to  the  acre,  worth  s-_'s:;,-_'., n  :  hav.  in  |s:;;,  r.is.imi 
1.40   tons  to   the  acre,   worth   ^892,800;    in   1 874, 

ISO.jOO    tons,    Worth    SS.i.'i,.")?0.       'file     total    value    of     tl>0M 

eight  crops  in  |s?3  wa-  climated  at  M'..>  I'-.s-'.1.  in  ls?4 
.  I  i'ii'i.L'00,  and  the  value  of  utlicr  crops  not  enumerated 
was  certainly  as  much  more.  Tile  value  of  all  farm  pro- 
ductions, according  to  Ihc  census  of  |s7U.  wa-  ss.no  I. ?2  1. 
The  years  Is?::  and  ]s?|  had  been  years  .,f  ,-ei  ion-  di-a-ler 
to  the  crops  in  the  State,  the  first  being  a  year  of  in 
drought!  with  a  partial  vi-itation  of  Ihc  grasshoppers  or 
locust-,  and  the  second  marked  by  locust  de\  a-lation,  es- 
pecially of  the  corn  crop  in  the  wc-icrn  ami  central 
ties,  reducing  that  crop  to  one  third  of  its  usual  amount. 
Hut  the  crop  of  1875  is  represented  as  a  most  bountiful 
one.  The  live-stock  report  from  the  clerks  of  the  counties 
for  the  year  1S74  is  not  quite  complete,  but  gi\es  s?.H'.l 
horses,  valued  at  s::.'.iot;.?7S;  7815  mules,  valued  at 
.-'117. !H  1  :  2L".i.lH!i  neat  cattle,  valued  at  $2.'.I7:>VJ2I  :  :IO,::L".I 
sheep  ll.)  counties  not  reporting),  value, i  :  and 

2::.".,ii.i2  swine  (5  counties  not  reporting),  valued  at  $.'167,577. 
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ilnnwfacturiuij  Intliulry. — As  yet.  manufacturing  in  the 
Plate  is  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  an  infancy  full  of  promise. 
In  1S70  there  were  670  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  2665  operatives  and  §2,169,963  capital,  using 
93fv02f074  of  raw  material,  and  producing  annually  goods 
to  the  amount  of  $5,7:18,512.  Of  these,  the  most  important 
were  flour  and  meal,  carpentry  and  building,  boots  and 
shoes,  distilled  and  malt  liquors.  These  amounts  have 
been  greatly  increased  within  the  past  five  years.  There 
are  now  extensive  oarworks,  foundries,  gasworks,  flouring- 


mills,  distilleries,  breweries,  pork-packing  establishments, 
carriage,  wagon,  and  agricultural  implement  factories,  soap- 
works,  broom-factories,  and  large  smelting-works  which  in 
1874  separated  and  refined  7000  tons  of  base  bullion  and 
smelted  2000  tons  of  ore,  producing  $1,350,000  worth  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  6500  tons  of  lead,  valued  at  $800,000. 
The  value  of  manufactured  products  in  1875  was  not  less 
than  $15,500,000. 

Churehe*. — The   following  table  presents  the   diflcrcnt 
denominations,  and  their  statistics  for  1870  and  1874: 


DXXOMINATIOHB. 

Church 

nrj::iui/:»- 
ti'.n-. 
1870. 

Church 
BdlflOW, 

1870. 

Sluing!. 
1870. 

Cbnrch 

property, 
1H70. 

Church 
organ.- 

*:ili.iTl-, 
1811. 

Church 

MtAcpj, 
1874. 

MinUtcrs. 
1M74. 

Church 
memberi, 
or  com- 

munlcauta, 
1*74. 

Adherent 

popuU- 
tloii, 
1874. 

Church 

property  , 
1874. 

All  tic  nominations  

181 

108 

-T'  '210 

§.W>  IHH) 

514 

279 

865 

22  749 

HaptisiH  

26 

15 

5  400 

64  800 

90 

9 

4 

1550 

14500 

15 

7 

10 

10 

7 

2050 

'is  r>un 

65 

S3 

48 

15 

12 

3500 

5 

3 

GOO 

7*000 

10 

14 

7 

2000 

Methodists  

50 

36 

10  150 

24 

78 

17 

11 

2  935 

;;i  <HH) 

18 

3 

3 

'700 

I'niti-tl  Brethren  in  Christ  

84 

2o 

83 

Univcrsalists  

» 





1 

1 

2 

'  16 

100 

2,500 

There  was  also  in  ls?0,  1  Mormon  congregation,  with  1 
house  of  worship,  200  sittings,  and  congregational  property 
valued  at  $1200. 

Knilruudi. — On  Jan.  1,  1875,  there  were  1107.69  miles 
of  completed  railroads  in  the  State — the  Union  Pacific, 
459.90  miles  ;  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska, 
190.75;  Atchison  and  Nebraska.  I10.7S;  St.  Jbseph  and 
Denver,  88.50  ;  Midland  Pacific,  83  ;  Omaha  and  South- 
western, 47.05 ;  Fremont  Elkhorn  and  Missouri  Valley, 
50.75;  Omaha  and  North-western,  40;  Sioux  City  and 
Pacific,  26.96 ;  Brownville  and  Fort  Kearney,  10.  The 
assessed  value  of  these  roads  in  1874  was  $11, is:!. 1 1  I. 
The  sidings  and  branches  made  the  whole  number  of  miles 
operated  at  that  date  i:i!)6.25  miles,  nnd  the  cost  of  rouds 
and  equipment,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  companies, 
was  $53,727. S33.  The  Union  Pacific  traverses  the  entire 
State  from  E.  to  W. 

T./:,,r,,ph*.— There  were  in  the  State  Jan.  1.  1S7.1.  si;:;.H 
miles  of  telegraph,  of  which  737.18  belonged  to  the 
Western  Union  and  12(i  miles  to  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany. 

Finance*. — The  total  debt  of  the  State  Pec.  1,  1874,  was 


•To  them-  are  to  be  added  r>:!29  Indians  sustaining  tribal  re- 
lations, included  in  tlui  column  of  "Indians." 
+  Tribal  Indians  not  enumerated  in  1860. 
{Exclusive  of  tribal  Indians. 


$352,400,  of  which  $342,957.34  was  a  permanent  debt  to 
the  State  permanent  school  fund,  on  which  interest  wag 
paid  seini-annually.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  be- 
ing biennial,  the  reports  are  made  up  in  periods  of  two 
years.  The  receipts  of  the  two  years  ending  Dee.  1, 
1874,  including  balance  previously  on  hand,  were 
$1,667,695.69,  and  the  disbursements  for  the  same  period, 
$1.433,152.28.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  State  in  1874 
was  $81,218,813.42,  from  which,  for  purposes  of  taxation, 
$464,769.25  was  deducted,  being  the  amount  of  exemption 
for  the  planting  of  4647.6925  acres  with  trees  during  the 
year.  In  his  message  of  Jan.  1,  1875,  the  outgoing  gov- 
ernor. R.  W.  Furnas,  declares  that  there  ia  not  less  than 
s:;im. 1100,000  worth  of  property  in  the  State  which  should 
be  made  to  yield  revenue.  Tho  assessment  seems  to  be  laid 
at  from  33J  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  real  value,  and  there  are 
large  exemptions  and  evasions  of  taxation,  especially  of 
railroad  property  and  lands. 

Commerce. — Nebraska  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce. 
Her  internal  commerce,  except  that  portion  shipped  on  the 
Missouri,  passes  over  the  railroads  of  the  State  ;  its  amount 
cannot  be  definitely  ascertained. 

Hunk*. — On  Nov.  1.  1874,  there  were  10  national  banks 
in  operation  in  the  State,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$1,026,000,  $1,080,0110  bunds  on  deposit,  and  **!>.>, '.(ill)  of 
circulation  outstanding ;  7  State  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
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capital  of  $575,000  ;  1  savings  bank ;  and  22  private  bank- 
ing-houses. 

Insurance. — There  are  no  fire  or  life  insurance  companies 
incorporated  in  Nebraska,  but  37  fire  and  22  life  insurance 
companies  from  other  States  and  countries  were  authorized 
to  do  business  there  in  1*7!. 

KiliH'iitinn. — The  State  superintendent  of  schools  gives 
in  the  summary  of  his  report  for  1874  the  following  items 
to  the  close  of  1874  :  Number  of  school  districts,  2215  ; 
number  of  children  of  school  age  (5-21),  72,991;  number 
of  children  attending  school,  47,718.  Total  number  of 
tr:u-iiers,  2735,  of  whom  1252  were  males  and  1483  females ; 
total  amount  paid  to  teachers  as  salary  or  wages,  8342,806.26, 
of  which  8171. 770. SB  was  paid  to  male  and  §171,029.40  to 
female  teachers ;  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers, 
SST.'JS  :  of  female  teachers,  $32.12.  Whole  number  of 
school-houses,  1516,  of  which  1345  were  stone,  brick,  or 
frame,  and  171  log,  sod,  or  dug-outs.  The  value  of  school- 
houses  and  sites  was  $1,546,480.73.  The  total  receipts  lor 
school  purposes  from  all  sources  were  $988,740.20,  and  the 
total  expenditures,  $1,004,957.03.  The  school  fund,  includ- 
ing noh;s  properly  secured  for  school-lands,  was  in  Nov., 
1S74,  $l,:i9ll,240.44.  Not  all  of  this  as  yet  yields  an  in- 
come, but  the  greater  part  is  invested  at  10  per  cent,  in- 
terest. The  number  of  private  schools  is  30,  and  of  pupils 
in  private  schools  863.  There  are  graded  schools  in  twelve 
towns,  and  high  schools  in  all.  Omaha  and  Lincoln  have 
city  school-systems  of  their  own.  Teachers  are  trained  in 
teachers'  institutes,  of  which  20  were  held  in  1874,  4  of 
which  were  normal  institutes,  which  were  continued  for 
two  weeks  or  more.  A  more  extended  training  is  given  in 
the  very  successful  State  Normal  School  at  Peru,  which  had 
10  instructors  and  87  students  in  the  normal  and  144  in 
the  preparatory  department.  Its  expenditures  are  about 
$li!,'J.")0  per  annum. 

/[i>/hri-  l''>fu<-tttiini. — The  State  University  at  Lincoln, 
which  includes  also  the  State  Agricultural  College,  organ- 
ized in  1871,  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  It  had  in  1874 
a  faculty  of  8  professors  and  114  students,  of  whom  53  were 
in  the  collegiate  course,  55  in  the  Latin  school,  and  6  in 
the  agricultural  college.  The  value  of  its  buildings  and 
grounds  was  $175,000.  It  has  an  income  from  special 
funds  and  State  appropriation  of  about  $27,500,  a  library 
of  over  1200  vols.,  and  cabinets,  museums,  and  herbaria 
of  great  value.  An  experimental  farm  of  320  acres  in  fine 
culture  is  attached  to  the  agricultural  college.  There  are 
also  2  colleges  under  denominational  control — viz.  Ne- 
braska College  at  Nebraska  City,  organized  in  1865  and 
chartered  in  1868,  under  the  control  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  :  it  had  in  1874,  10  professors  and  92 
students,  of  whom  88  were  in  the  preparatory  and  4  in  the 
collegiate  course ;  the  value  of  grounds,  buildings,  etc.  was 
$23,000,  and  it  received  $8000  from  tuition  fees.  Its 
libraries  contained  1700  volumes.  Doane  College  at  Crete, 
organized  in  1873,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  :  it  had  in  1874,  3  professors  and  53  students,  of 
whom  45  were  in  the  preparatory  and  8  in  the  collegiate 
course  :  its  buildings,  grounds,  etc.  were  valued  at  $50,000, 
and  it  had  $20,000  of  productive  funds  ;  its  receipts  from 
all  sources  were  $2500,  and  it  had  a  library  of  200  volumes. 
This  college  receives  students  of  both  sexes.  The  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute  at  Omaha,  organized  in  1869,  is  a  State 
institution.  It  had  in  1874,  4  teachers  and  39  pupils  ;  the 
current  expenditure  is  about  $15,000  per  annum. 

Charitable  Institutions. — The  Nebraska  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  at  Lincoln  was  organized  in  1871.  It  has  a  staff 
of  4  resident  officers,  and  had  under  treatment,  in  1874,  75 
patients,  of  whom  18  were  discharged  or  died  during  the 
year,  12  being  discharged  cured,  6  improved,  1  eloped,  and 
4  died.  Its  current  expenses  are  about  $30, 000  per  annum. 

Prisons  and  Penitentiaries. — The  Nebraska  State  prison 
at  Lincoln,  though  its  buildings  are  not  yet  complete,  is 
well  managed,  its  warden  being  a  very  capable  and  intel- 
ligent man  who  has  made  prison  management  a  study,  and 
is  desirous  of  making  the  prison  reformatory  as  well  as 
penal ;  the  inspectors  are  zealously  co-operating  with  him. 
Number  of  prisoners  Dec.  1,  1874,  54,  of  whom  35  were 
under  contract.  The  whole  number  which  had  been  re- 
ceived or  were  previously  in  the  prison  for  the  two  years 
ending  Dec.  1,  1874,  was  91 ;  of  these,  22  had  been  dis- 
charged by  the  expiration  of  their  sentence,  9  pardoned,  4 
released  on  commutation  of  sentence,  1  died,  and  1  was  re- 
turned for  a  new  trial.  Of  those  remaining,  53  were  males 
and  1  female;  46  were  whites,  4  Indians,  and  3  negroes. 
Expenses  for  maintenance,  salaries,  etc.,  about  $27,000 
per  annum,  of  which  about  $5075  is  income  from  labor  of 
prisoners. 

NetrHpnpers. — In  1870  there  were  42  newspapers  in  Ne- 
braska, having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  31,600,  and  is- 
suing annually  3,388,500  copies.  In  1875  the  number  of 
papers  and  periodicals  had  increased  to  77,  of  which  10 


were  dailies,  62  weeklies,  1  semi-monthly,  and  4  monthlies  ; 
3  {all  monthlies)  of  the  number  were  educational,  4  were 
agricultural,  4  devoted  to  nationalities,  and  the  remainder 
were  either  political  or  literary  and  miscellaneous.  The 
circulation  had  largely  increased,  but  we  have  not  exact 
statistics  of  it.  The  dailies  had  increased  from  7  to  10, 
the  weeklies  from  30  to  62. 

Counties. — In  187.3  there  were  0.1  organized  and  7  unor- 
ganized counties  in  the  State,  whoso  population  and  val- 
uation are  as  follows : 
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Nemaha.... 
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3,139 
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Pawnee  
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ey 
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4,51*3 
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(  UX(.''fltifill 
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•2:w,(xi: 

ll'-.','.C.H 
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52,  5U-* 

2«.Ml 

$69.277,4*3 

£M.'_'1«.M:; 

Principal  Towns. — Lincoln,  the  capital,  had  in  1S70  but 
2441  inhabitants,  but  has  since  grown  rai>i<lly:  Om:ilia.  the 
largest  city  in  the  State,  had  16,08:)  inhabitants  in  1870, 
and  now  claims  25,000 ;  the  only  other  considerable  towns 
in  1870  were  Nebraska  City,  6050  inhabitants  ;  Plattsmouth, 
1944;  Brownville,  1305 ;  'Fremont,  1195.  Kearney,  Crete, 
Rulo,  Beatrice.  Tecumseh,  Tckamah,  West  Point,  Falls 
City,  and  (jrand  Island  are  growing  towns. 

CiiiiHtitiitiiiii,(iiirirnment,  Courts,  etc. — A  constitutional  con- 
vention was  held  in  1 875,  by  which  a  new  constitution  for  the 
State  was  prepared,  and  the  same  adopted  by  the  people  in 
Nov.,  1875.  This  constitution  provides  that  every  male  per- 
son of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  or  of  foreign  birth  who  has  declared 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  thirty  days  previous  to 
an  election,  and  every  elector  in  the  actual  military  service 
of  the  U.  S.  or  of  the  State  who  is  not  in  the  regular  army, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  six  months,  and  in  the 
county,  precinct,  or  ward  for  such  period  as  is  prescribed 
by  law,  shall  be  an  elector,  with  the  following  exceptions : 
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all  person-"  who  are  "<  "'iitin,  all  who  hnve  II-TU 

•!,-,(  of  Tiv;i-<in   or  felony  under  tin-  law-  of    the  Shite 

or  lli.    I  .  S.,  nntttfl  rattorwl  to  civil  right*.  ;ni.|  ;ill  -oldiei>, 

.en,  (ir  marine-  in  tin-  tmny  and  navy  of  tin-   I'.  S.  who 

mav  lie   ..n  duty  in  this  State.      Tin-  executive  depart  merit 

Of    the    3Ut4    OOD  '    '   "'•   i"'iil"n,int    _'.<     . 

secretary   of  state,    auditor  nf   public    accounts,   treasurer. 

SHIM',  iiiti-ii'lm!  of  p.ilili-'  in  -Inn- 1  iun,  and  r  i  in  inii. -Dinner  of 

public   laiid-   and   huildiir/".  "I"'   arr   T-.  In-   i-li-i-tcd    on  tin- 

I'ur-diiv  al'frr  (lit?  first  Munditv  in  N'ovcnilM-r  of  the  even 

i  to  hold  iiHii-i;  for  two  yi-ar-  tVom  du>  tir.-t  Tlnirs- 

d:iv   Jit'tcr   tli«!    lir-t    rl'iH''d;iy   in    .hiniKiry   next    siii-rrrdin^ 

tlirir   »-'ci'tion.      'Die  h'L'i-lat  mv  li:i."  tht*   n>nal  |\vo  b< 

and  until   IS>|1  "'ill  roii-i^T  of  mily  .'III  lenatOfl  and  S|   rep 

:    tin-  nillillMT  i-(  not   to   In-  iii'Tt-a-r  I   Irr\oiid 

and  ion  ri'prc  i-ntativcs.     Thi-y  an-  i-li-ctc-l  tor 

two  years.     The  judicial  power  of  tin;  State  is  vr-Ued  in  a 

o nit  of  three  judges,  elected  far  six  years:  ,-i\ 

district  riHirts,  with   one  jndi^e  for  each,  elected  for  four 

.artu,  each  pre-ided  over  by  a  nin^le  jud^e. 

wlm.-ie  t«;rni  of  ntlirc  shall  lie  t  \vo  years.     Tin-  MI  p  IT  me  e'onrt 
. :  i-.rinal    im  !.-  lirt  i.  Hi    in   ca<e-*  relating  to  the  IT\  i-niii-, 
civil  <-;i'-e-i  to  which  the  State,  shall  he  :i  party,  mandamus. 
quo  warranto,  habeas  corpus,  and  appellate  jurisdieiion, 
its  pro\idnl   hy  law.     The.  distriet  courts  havi;  Imth  chan- 
cery and  cniiirirm-hiw  jurisdiction,  and  appellate  jurNdi-.'- 
ti'Ui  from  tlie  r  unify  courts.      Justices  of  the  peace  and  po- 
Mi;i^i.-trai r-   are  apjtointiHl  to  try  minor  cases.     The 
Stale  is  entitled  under  the.  apportionment  of  1872  to  but 

one    Itepre-elltat  i\  e   ill    <  'oJl_^r. 

1 1  i*  t,-,- i/.      N  ;-l»r, i  •;  kit  u  a-  a  part  of  tin-  Louisiana  territory 

i  hi  the  I'.  S.  hy  I'Yance  in  1803.  It  was  tra 
hy  L-M\i-  and  Clarke  in  lMi-1-ll.j,  and  they  are  believed  to 
have  ficcn  (lie  iir.-t  white  explorers  who  liad  pa---e  I  through 
it  from  K.  to  \V.  In  l^lL*  it  fanned  ii  part  of  Mi 
Territory,  and  beimx  occupied  hy  strong  and  warlike  In- 
dian tribes,  it  wa.;  not  regarded  i\s  desirable  for  emigrants 
for  many  years.  In  1  ^  ( t.  Senator  Douglas  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Nebraska  Territory,  includ- 
ing Kansas.  Dakota,  and  portions  of  Colorado  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  the  following  year  an  amended  bill  on  the  same 
subject;  but  nothing  was  done  in  regard  to  it.  In  1848 


he  introduced  another  bill,  which  was  reportc  I  the  follow- 
ing \pril.iind  n  committed  in  !>•  :  not  acted 
upon.  In  |s.,::  -.,  I  the  -iihjecl  a- -11  me  I  a  new  intcrc-t.  and 

the   Kan«a«   Nebraska   bill    wa-    introdi 1.  which  in  effect 

oiui  Compioiiii-c  and  permitted   the  in- 
h  iliiiaut  -   to   de -ide   whether  slavery   should    be  admitted 

into  their  rc-pe-tile   'fen  Itorie-.       Till-   <l  -Ml   a< 

lint    ill    ltd    i  111!  neliee   on 

Kansas,  indueini.'  much  di-fn  lull  bad  n- 

in   N'ehra-ka.  ivhi-di  wa-    or_'Mlii/ei  .  ),    in    l^.il. 

and  included  purt  of  Dakota.  Montana,  mo-t  of  Wyoming. 

and  the  \.  K.  port  ion  of  Colo:  .1  1,,.      T|.i  - 

up  to  he  tree   territory  by  comm.u  cm  ent.       In    IM'.I 

1  ^I'l.')  t  he  extent   i,l  i-    L'I  i  a!  ly   dimin- 

i-hc'l    by    the    .-citing   oil'  of    Daknt  '  Wyoming. 

and   Montana  Territories.      It-  population    incica-el  icrv 

sloivh  it  had  litth-  or   no  L'oid  m    -il\ei  :    but  as 

the  1'ucilic  K.  K.,  which  had  n  t'linaha, 

stretched    wc-tward.  it   began    to  till    lip.  an  I    it-  -icalad 
vantages  for  agricultural  purp  •  ni.il 

climate  attracted  great  niunbers  of  iiiimigriini.-.      1 1- 

eipal  growth  has  been  from    IMir  to  the  pie-cnt  tiin 

\\:i-     -U|ilio-cd     to  have    had    at     the     elo-e    ot'     I- 

than  :;ii|P,(IOI)  inhabitants.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Inion 
in  Feb.,  ISi'.T.  and  lived  under  the  con-l  itntiou  then 
adopted  until  the  close  of  Is;;,,  when  a  new  constitution 
was  ratified  by  the  people,  to  take  ellc  I  in  I- 

\ci'al   Indian    reser\  at  ions    in    the  State,  orrup 
the  Otoes,  Arapahocv.   I';i\-,  nre-.  and  Omahas.  hat    n  me  of 
the  more  powerful  tribes.     The  State  i,-  a    rac]  -h 
one  for  agricultural  emigrants  from  its  climate,  soil,  water, 
the  moderate   price  of  its  lands,   and    il 
good  markets. 

Governors  of  the  Territory  and  State. 


Territory. 

Francis  Burl .'. INH-M 

T    11.  Coming  'acting).  1854-55 

Mark  \V.  I/ard  

William  A.  liiehanlson.  1858-58 
J.  Sterling  Morton  (act- 
Ing) 1858-59 

Samuel  VV.  Black 1859-61 


Alvin  Saundcrs ISC.l-fifi 

David  Butler 18«tt-07 

State. 

David  Butler 1807-71 

William  II.  James  (act- 
ing)   1S71-73 

Kobcrt  W.  Kurnas 1S7.1-75 

Silas  Uaruer 1875- 


Pmidential  Electiont,  Electoral  and  /'ti/iuliir  Vote. 


Eli'ct. 
je«r. 

CftQdidateH  who  rcrofved  the 
el«ctoral  voce. 

& 
tf 

ri.j.uliir 
TOW. 

Opposition  candidates. 

Popular 
rott. 

Minority  or  third-party 
candidates. 

Popular 
vote. 

ISfiS 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  P  ) 

1872 

Scliuvlerl  olfax  V.-P  / 
S.  (irant  1'  1 
Henry  Wilson  V.-P  / 

8 
3 

9,729 
18,245 

Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  V.-P.  f 

1  ilvolcV    1'  ) 

11,  nj.  i  Iratz  Brown  V.-P.../ 

5,439 
7,705 

Charles  O'Conor  P  | 

No  re- 

liort. 

(For  much  valuable  statistical  and  other  information  re- 
specting Nebraska  the  writer  is  under  obligations  to  His 
Excellency  Hon.  Silas  Garber,  governor  of  the  B 

L.  P.  BROCK  KTT. 

Nebraska,  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  111.    Pop.  1102. 

Nebraska,  tp.  of  Page  co.,  la.     Pop.  liL'o. 

Nebraska  City,  city  of  McWilliams  tp.,  cap.  of 
Otoo  en.,  Xeb.,  E.  terminus  of  the  .Midland  Pacific  H.  R., 
on  the  Missouri  River,  Jio  miles  S.  of  Omaha  and  15  miles 
E.  of  Lincoln,  beautifully  situated  on  high  ground  in  the 
midst  of  a  productive  farming  country,  has  l.'i  churches.  1 
weekly  newspapers. ::  banks,  4  large  public  schools,  a  Cath- 
olic convent,  a  public  library,  good  public  buildings,  an 
opera-house,  city  gasworks,  several  flouring-mills  and 
manufactories,  and  a  large  and  increasing  trade.  It  is 
the  seat  of  Nebraska  College,  an  Episcopal  institution 
founded  in  ISO,),  which  has  i  I.^TUj  10  professors  and  in- 
struct.irs  and  about,  HH)  students.  The  Kansas  City  St. 
,1  iKcph  and  I  'nuneil  Blutl's  and  the  Burlington  and  Missouri 
R.  Rs.  form  a  junction  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Pop.  in  I  Mill,  HI22  ;  in  1870.  r.n,,o. 

Nebnchadnez'zar  [in  the  Babylonian  cuneiform  texts 
jVx/ji!-/-ii'/ii.V-n™i!/-.  ••  .\elio  pi-oieets  the  crown"],  the  great 
est  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  son  and  successor  of  Nabopo- 
r,  the  founder  of  the  empire  ;  was  of  marriageable  age 
at  the  lime  of  bis  father's  revolt  against  A-svria  i  i:.  r.  (!L'.">|, 
at  which  time  Amuhia,  daughter  of  the  Median  king,  was 
betrothed  to  him:  is  supposed  to  have  commanded  the 
Babylonian  auxiliaries  in  Cya  xa  iv-V  war  aL'ainst  Lydia. 
and  to  have  brought  the  hostilities  to  a  dose  hi  hi-  medi- 
ation on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  cdip-c  foretold  by 
Thales,  B.  e.  fill!  ;  regained  C'nrchcmish  on  the  Euphrates 
from  the  Kgyptiiln  king  I'llt.'i  :  subjugated  Syria  and  Pales 
tine,  carry  ing  the  principal  .lews  into  captii  it  v  in  the  same 
year:  succeeded  to  the  throne  till  I  :  besieged  Tvrc  .VIS; 
completed  the  reduction  of  Jud:ea  fi*ii :  destroyed  Tvrc 
after  a  siege  of  thirteen  years  ,'is;, ;  invaded  and  niv.-iL'cd 
Egypt  some  years  later;  rebuilt  in  a  splendid  manner  all 


the  cities  of  Upper  Babylonia:  constructed  ia-t  temples, 
aqueducts,  and  palaces.  of  which  the  ruins  still  testify  to 
his  grandeur.  D.  about  Sfil.  (See  Rawlinson's  t'irr  (irent 
M'liitiri'hit'H,  and  for  his  relation  to  biblical  history  see  the 
book  of  Daniel.) 

Xeb'nlnp,  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  celestial  objects 

'i  ri/.c'l  by  a  certain  cloudy  aspect  resembling  the 

light  of  the  Milky  Way  or  the   Magellanic  clouds, .or   in 

numerous  cases  the  diffused  light  of  a  comet's  tail.     Many 

bodies  having  this  nebulous  appearai an  bi   means  of 

powerful  telescopes  be  shown  to  be  merely  clusters  of  ap- 
parently faint  stars,  whoso  light,  commingling  together, 
give-  in  the  feebler  telescopes  a  hazy  or  nebulous  appear- 
an  e.  nor  docs  there  appear  at  present  any  impropriety 
in  treating  of  clusters  and  nebula;  under  one  general  name 
— nebulsc.  The  nebula;  arc  distinguished  from  the  fixed 
stars  by  their  apparent  diameter,  since  the  latter  b 
appear,  even  under  the  most  powerful  magnifying  powers, 
without  sensible  magnitude.  They  are,  on  the  other  band, 
distinguished  from  the  planetary  and  eometary  disks,  not 
only  by  their  peculiar  lustre,  but  by  their  immobility,  since, 
as  yet,  a  proper  motion  has  not  been  demonstrated  for  any 
nebula  except  the  triad  (G.  C.  4355),  although  changes 
arc  known  to  have  occurred  within  the  body  of  one  nebula 
and  perhaps  others.  (See  Holden  in  Silliman's  ,l//i.  ,/OM/-., 
1876,  May.)  On  account,  therefore,  of  their  fixity  in  posi- 
tion, it  has  always  been  considered  that  the  nebula;  belong 
to  the  regions  of  space  very  far  removed  from  our  solar 
system.  Our  knowledge  of  these  cclc.-tial  bodies  has  been 
peculiarly  dependent  upon  the  successful  construction  of 
large  telescopes,  and  is  therefore  almost  exclusively  the  re- 
sult of  the  labors  of  modern  astronomers,  beginning  with 
Sir  William  Ilerschcl.  In  treating  of  the  nebula;  and  allied 
celestial  objects  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  re- 
view of  the  principal  labors  of  astronomers  in  discovering 
and  describing  them,  and  shall  give  such  items  of  our  know- 
ledge respecting  them  as  can  be  safely  gathered  from  the 
mass  of  ^enerali/.ations,  hypotheses,  and  theories  that  have 
been  framed  in  regard  to  these  bodies. 
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The  term  "  cloudy  stars  "  is  first  found  in  the  catalogue 
of  Ptolemy,  but  each  of  the  five  objects  so  named  by  him 
is  now  known  to  be  a  coarse  cluster  of  stars,  easily  resolv- 
able into  its  elements  by  feeble  telescopes.  The  Arabian 
astronomer  Sufi  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  makes 
mention  of  the  Magellanio  clouds  and  of  the  Andromeda 
nebula.  The  first  recorded  telescopic  observation  of  a  true 
nebula  is  by  Simon  Marius,  who  in  1612  had  appropriately 
described  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  as  appearing  to 
the  naked  eye  like  the  flame  of  a  candle  seen  through  a 
semi-transparent  sheet  of  horn.  In  1656,  Huyghens  re- 
corded the  discovery  of  a  similar  nebulous  body  in  Orion, 
which  had  been  discovered  without  the  use  of  a  telescope 
by  Cysat  in  1819.  In  1714,  llalley  gave  an  account  of  6 
nebula).  In  1733,  Durham  contributed  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  a  list  of  22  nebula),  16  of  which  had  been  ob- 
served by  Hevelius.  In  1755,  La  Caille  communicated  to  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  a  catalogue  of  42  nebula)  dis- 
covered by  him  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  These  had 
been  found  by  La  Caille  in  the  course  of  his  observations 
of  fixed  stars.  The  important  memoir  of  Lc  Gentil  was 
published  in  the  Mem.  Paris  Acad.,  1759  ;  Schroter's  obser- 
vations in  1779.  The  largest  general  collection  of  nebulae 
previous  to  the  time  of  Sir  William  Herschel  was  that  pub- 
lished by  Messier,  whose  first  catalogue  (published  in  1771) 
contained  45  nebula;  and  clusters;  while  his  second  and 
third  catalogues,  published  respectively  in  the  Conn,  des 
Temps  for  1783  and  1784,  contained  103.  Sir  William 
Herschel  (b.  1738,  d.  1822)  having  in  1781,  with  a  seven- 
foot  reflector  of  his  own  construction,  discovered  the  planet 
Uranus,  which  he  named  Georgiuui  Sidus,  after  his  patron, 
George  III.,  king  of  England,  received  from  the  latter  both 
homestead  and  pension  and  other  needed  assistance,  and 
was  able  subsequently  to  construct  telescopes  of  twenty 
and  forty  feet  focal  length,  having  reflectors  of  from  twen- 
ty to  forty-eight  inches  diameter.  By  means  of  these  tele- 
scopes he  discovered  several  thousand  new  nebulae  and 
clusters,  the  places  of  which,  with  appropriate  descriptions, 
were  communicated  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don in  successive  memoirs — the  first  in  1786,  1000  new 


The  Nebula  in  Orion  (G.  P.  Bond). 

nebula)  and  clusters;  the  second  in  1789,  a  second  1000 
additional  nebulae  and  clusters;  and  the  third  in  1802,  a 
third  catalogue  of  500  of  these  bodies.  The  next  great 
work  by  way  of  observation  of  the  nebula)  is  due  to  Sir 
John  F.  W.  Herschel,  son  of  Sir  William  (b.  1792,  d.  1871), 
who  in  1825  to  1830,  with  a  twenty-foot  reflector,  revised  a 
portion  of  the  work  of  his  father  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, compiling  a  catalogue  of  2306  nebulie,  of  which 
500  were  new.  He  then  transported  his  telescope  and  other 
apparatus  in  1833  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  devoted 
the  years  1834  to  1838  inclusive  to  a  "telescopic  survey  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  heavens."  Of  the  seven  portions 
into  which  this  great  work  was  divided,  the  first,  on  the 
nebula)  of  the  southern  heavens,  contained  a  catalogue  of 
2049  nebula),  of  which  about  500  were  new.  Some  of  the 
nebula)  in  the  southern  hemisphere  observed  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  had  also  been  catalogued  by  Dunlop,  who  in 
1828  had  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  catalogue  (full 
of  errors,  however)  of  629  nebulas  and  clusters  observed 
at  Paramatta. 

Equally  brilliant  have  been  the  labors  of  William  Par- 


sons, carl  of  Rosse  (b.  1800,  d.  18B7),  who  applied  reflect- 
ing telescopes  of  three  and  six  feet  diameter  and  thirty 
and  fifty-three  feet  focal  length  to  the  study  of  the  nebula;, 
and  whose  labors  have  been  directed  rather  to  the  minute 
study  of  interesting  objects  than  to  the  discovery  of  new 
ones.  Besides  several  earlier  smaller  papers,  he  communi- 
cated in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1844  and  1850 
the  results  of  his  examinations  of  several  of  the  nebula) 
observed  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  in  this  paper,  among 
other  interesting  phenomena,  announced  the  existence  of 
spiral  nebulae.  Further  observations  were  published  by 
him  in  I860  and  1861.  The  astronomical  labors  of  the  earl 
of  Rosse  have  been  worthily  continued  by  his  eldest  son, 
the  present  earl.  Equally  effective  have  been  the  labors 
of  Lassell,  who  by  the  establishment  of  a  magnificent  re- 
flector of  four  feet  aperture  at  Malta  contributed  great- 
ly to  this  branch  of  astronomy.  The  Memoirs  of  Ike 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vols.  xxiii.,  xxxvi.,  contain 
his  work  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  that  of  his  assistant 
Mr.  Marth,  who  discovered  about  600  new  nebula;.  The 
great  reflectors  at  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  at  Paris  and 
Toulouse,  France,  are  also  devoted  to  the  nebula). 

While  the  British  observers  of  nebula)  have  preferred  the 
use  of  large  reflectors,  those  of  other  nations  have  been 
slow  to  adopt  them  ;  the  only  important  observations  made 
by  others  in  which  reflectors  have  been  used,  at  least 
so  far  as  yet  published,  are  contained  in  the  memoir  of 
E.  P.  Mason  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  printed  in  the  7th 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society, 

Extensive  works  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  under- 
taken by  continental  and  American  astronomers  with  re- 
fracting telescopes.  The  interest  in  these  subjects  is  more 
especially  shown  by  the  accurate  observations  of  Schb'nfeld 
at  Mannheim  (1857  and  1875),  D'Arrest  at  Leipsic  (1855- 
61),  and  subsequently  at  Copenhagen  (1861-75),  Vogcl  at 
Leipsic  (1867  and  1876),  Auwers  at  Kiinigsberg(  1862),  Lati- 
gier  at  Paris  (1853),  and  Schultz  at  Upsala  (1874).  All  of 
these  have  extended  their  observations  to  the  most  exact 
determination  of  the  positions  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  nebula),  in  hopes  thereby  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
movements  of  these  bodies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fixed  stars.  Besides  the 
discovery  of  new  nebula),  admirable 
monographs  of  special  nebulae  have 
been  published  by  G.  P.  and  Vf.  C. 
Bond  at  Harvard  College,  Otto  Strtive 
at  Pulkova,  Liapounoff  at  Kazan,  Ma- 
son at  New  Haven,  and  Holden  at 
Washington,  as  well  as  Sir  John  Her- 
schel, Lord  Rosse,  Lassell,  Abbott,  and 
others  before  mentioned. 

The  most  comprehensive  list  of  neb- 
ulae and  clusters  that  has  as  yet  been 
published  is  the  General  Catalogue  of 
Sir  John  Herschel  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  1864,  in  which  work 
he  has  combined  in  one  catalogue  all 
the  observed  positions  of  nebulae  ac- 
cessible to  him  in  1863,  to  the  number 
of  5079,  which  by  a  comprehensive 
system  of  references  and  synonyms 
enables  one  to  recognize  by  whom  a 
given  nebula  was  first  observed,  and 
what  is  its  general  appearance.  Since 
the  publication  of  this  catalogue  the 
following,  among  others,  have  appear- 
ed :  D'Arrest,  SidentM  Nebttlosorum 
(Copenhagen,  1867) ;  Schultz's  Micro- 
metrical  Observations  of  500  Nebulx  (Upsala,  1874) ;  Vogel, 
Seobachtauyea  (Leipsic,  1867  and  1876),  and  others  by  Ste- 
phan  of  Marseilles,  Borelly.  To  the  preceding  list  of  those 
who  have  detected  or  have  carefully  observed  the  positions 
of  nebulae  should  be  added,  especially  now,  the  name  of 
Huggins,  who  by  applying  (in  1864)  spectrum  analysis  to 
these  bodies  opened  a  new  field  of  investigation ;  some  re- 
sults of  the  labors  of  Huggins,  D'Arrest,  Secohi,  Bredichin, 
and  others  in  this  field  will  be  mentioned  in  the  following 
portion  of  this  article.  Rutherfurd  of  New  York  since  1860 
has  successfully  photographed  a  number  of  clusters  of  stars, 
and  thus  approached  the  more  difficult  problem  of  the 
nebulae. 

If  we  pass  now  from  a  chronological  statement  of  the 
works  of  astronomers  relative  to  the  discovery  of  nebulae  to 
a  systematic  arrangement  of  some  portions  of  our  know- 
ledge of  these  bodies,  we  have  at  once  to  remark  that  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  in  great  part  a  statement  merely  of 
apparent  forms  and  superficial  features,  and  our  classifica- 
tion of  them  has  been  as  arbitrary  as  the  classifications 
which  the  earlier  naturalists  imposed  upon  the  animal 
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kingdom,  and  has  been  at  times  a«  much  affected  an 
those  b\  irbitrary  hypoth«t««  and  theories  In  17. 

Cuille  lubdivldtd  llii-  nebula1  known  to  l.ini  into  three 
distin. -I  .'I:!"!'.-,  which  may  I,,-  described  as— first,  tlie  irrc- 
lolvable  :  second,  tin-  rMolvabtoj  and  third,  nebulous  rtan. 
Ttie  term  "  resolvable :"  is  applied  to  ;i  nebula  whose 
light  eun.  liv  u-ing  sufficiently  powerful  teleioopei,  lie 

seen  to  be  actually  rc-olicd  int"  a  mass  of  bright  points 
Or  stai  I'*  "nebulous  star"  i-  understood  it  bright  star 
or  .,,,  by  ha/.c.  The-e  Litter  objects  were 

suppo.-ed  by  I. a  Cilille  I"  be  accidental  MIOCiatloDI  of 
„,.!,,,,  .  the  latter  being  apparently  between  the 

ret  ami  tin-  more  distant  ncbiihe. 

The  extensive  catalogues  of  Sir  William  llcrschel  we 
companicd    by  systematic  and  detailed   description'  of  the 
nebuhe  embraced  therein,  which  Mere  separated  by  him  into 
,  pretty  much  as  follows  :  lir.-t.  clu.-ter.-  of 
stars,  subdivided  into  globular  and  irregular  clustei- 

ilile    nebula1,  or    such  us  may  be  expected  to    he 
c.l  into  distinct  stars  by  some  increase  in  the  optical 
power  of  the  leIe-<-upe  ;  ihiid.  iiclnihe  properly  so  culled,  in 
which  there  is  no  appearance  w  hat  ever  of  stars  ;  fourth,  plan- 
etary nebula1 ;  fifth,   stellar  nebula-:   and   sixth,   nebulous 
Inthisclassificati'in  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  passage 
from  clusters  of  stars  to  nebuhe  is  by  insensible  gradations 
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The  Spiral  Nebula  51  M  Canurn  Venaticorum  (Etirl  of  Kosse). 

from  one  to  the  other.  This  classification,  so  far  as  it  was 
based  upon  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Herschcl  and 
the  knowledge  available  fifty  years  ago,  was  one  of  con- 
venience rather  than  one  bused  upon  any  law  of  nature 
(except  so  far  as  we  adopt  llersehel's  views  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  universe),  since  what  seems  a  nebula  or 
a  cluster  to  un  observer  on  the  earth  might  easily  become, 
inversely,  a  cluster  or  a  nebula  to  an  observer  on  some 
di.-tant  star,  llerscbel's  classification  of  both  nebuhe  and 
clusters  into  orders,  defined  by  their  actual  shapes,  is  one 
more  philosophical  and  equally  instructive.  Thus,  we 
have  first,  circular :  second,  elliptic  :  third,  annular  ;  fourth, 
long  or  ray-like;  fifth,  spiral ;  and  sixth,  very  irregular 
nebula1. 

Again,  if  we  classify  them  according  to  the  number  of 
nuclei,  we  have  those  of  a  single  nucleus,  including' the 
nebulous  stars  or  planetary  nebula1 :  those  of  two  nuclei, 
including  many  elliptic  and  very  much  extended  nebuhe; 
third,  a  few  tri-nuclcar :  fourth,  those  having  many  nuclei, 
including  in  the  latter  most  of  the  very  irregular  nebuhe. 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  great  nebula  in  Orion. 

Another  equally  suggestive  classification  has  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  light  over  the  apparent  disk  of  the  nebula; 
in  respect  to  this,  we  lind,  fust,  the  perfectly  uniform,  under 
which  we  include  in  strictness  only  a  few  mostly  so-called 
planetary  nebuhe  ;  second,  those  which  exhibit  a  decided 
increase  of  brightnc-s  toward  the  centre,  in  wliieh  class 
would  be  enumerated  the  stellar  nebula1  and  the  nebulous 
stars,  together  with  numerous  clusters  and  irregular  nebulae  ; 
third,  those  in  which  an  increase  of  brightness  takes  place 
as  we  proceed  from  the  centre  outward,  under  which  must 
be  included  the  annular  nchuhe  and  some  of  the  more  com 
plicated  forms,  as,  for  instance,  the  double  annulus  in  Tou- 
can i. 
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If,  again,  we  study  the  relation  of  the  nebula1  to  the 
star.-  about  them,  we  lind  that  while  the  majority  of  these 
hudies  appear  to  be  indiscriminately  distributed  among 
the  stars  in  their  ni-ighborh I,  there  i.  \ct  a  large  num- 
ber ,,f  ea«es  in  which  nebula1  are  located  in  regions  of 
comparatively  fe\\  star-,  and  other  ca-es  in  «hieh  there- 
verse  take-  place,  the  nebulous  matter  being  apparently  at 
the  CM  gton  in  which  thfl  stars  arc  e-pecially  nu- 
merous :  the  ^'reat  i  In  pi  uhabi  lit  \  of  the  accidental  origin  of 

suchcollocatio I  stars  and  nebula-  shows  that  these-  bodies 

mii-l  be  intimately   associated  together. 

Again,  within  an  irregular  nebula  it  i-  found  with  cijual 
frequency  either  that  on  the  one  hand  the  stars  in  the  midst 
of  the  nebulous  li_.ln  -ecio  to  In-  surrounded  by  a  region  <  f 
little  or  no  nebulosity,  or  on  the  other  that  they  are  centres 
of  specially  bright  nel.ulo-ity  appearances  which,  though 
they  may  be  partially,  cannot  he  wholly,  due  to  the  . 
of  contrast.  The  ctas-iticat  i,,n  of  nobuLe  according  to 
their  apparent  brightness  and  according  to  their  apparent 
si/.e  ha-  „,,  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  their 
actual  distribution  in  space,  notwithstanding  our  Ignorance 
of  their  real  dimensions  and  nature:  and  it  is  sufficient  in 
siiy  that  while  six  or  eight  of  the  brigbte-t  arc  barcU  \i-i 
ble  to  the  naked  c\c.  a  large  majority  [those  which  ale 
designated  as  \  e;-\  faint  nebuhe)  are  difficult  object-  with 
powerlul  telescope-.  Argelander  in  his  Ilin-i-hmiii.:, 
./•*  n'<', n I !':<•]»  n  II in,  Helt  enumerates  niily  <''  I  nebuhe  as  \  is 
ible  in  a  telescope  of  thiec  in.-hi  s  aperture  and  capable  of 
showing  stars  of  the  tenth  magnitude.  As  icgards  their 
apparent  file,  it  is  sulucicnl  to  add  that  tlie  Miialle-i 
tend  angles  of  from  three  to  ten  seconds  in  their  i  e-pcrt  i  \  c 
dimensions,  while  the  larger  nebula-  extend  over  areas  of 
one  or  more  square  degrees;  in  ceitain  pouions  of  the 
heavens  nebulous  streaks  seem  in  pnncrlul  telescopes  to 
connect  together  those  nebula1  which  a-  seen  in  smaller 
teb-s.-,, pes  appear  i  ,  IM.  isul-ije  1.  K\  idcitees  arc  at  hand  of 
j  slight  variations  in  brightness,  size,  and  form  of  a  few 
nebula?.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  double  nebithu  sug- 
gests the  elassiiiciition  of  these  objects  in  this  regard,  and 
we  find  in  the  General  Catalogue  of  Sir  John  llerschcl, 
above  mentioned,  out  of  5071>  objects,  of  which  -lO.'ill  are 
unresolved  or  true  ncbulte,  22H  double  nebula-,  -IH  triple,  30 

Juadruple,  and  11  more  or  less  complex  multiple  nebuhe. 
>'Arrcst  remarks  that  among  nebuhe  the  double  and  prob- 
ably binary  nebuhu  occur  more  frequently  than  do  similar 
stellar  combinations  in  comparison  with  the  total  number 
of  fixed  stars. 

There  remains  an  important  class  of  observations  by 
means  of  which  we  may  be  led  to  another  system  of  classi- 
fication— viz.,  that  afforded  by  the  application  of  spectrum 
analysis  to  these  bodies.  This  difficult  branch  of  observa- 
tional astronomy  we  owe  to  William  Hugging  of  London. 
who  in  Aug.,  1864,  first  turned  his  delicate  spectroscope 
and  moderately  powerful  refracting  telescope  upon  tne 
planetary  nebula-.  Secchi.  D'Arrest.  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
a  few  others,  but  especially  Brcdichin  of  Moscow  and  the 
younger  (or  Lieutenant) 
John  llerschel.  hiue  also 
contributed  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  subject.  It 
is  apparent  from  the  ob 
nervations  of  these  spec- 
troscopists  that  among  the 
nebula.1  we  find  some  whoso 
spectra  have  the  charac- 
teristics belonging  to  the 
spectra  of  gases,  and  this 
almost  entirely  irrespective 
of  the  apparent  rcsolvabil 
ity  or  stellar  nature  of  the 
^_^^_  nebulous  mas.-,  other  neb- 

The  Annular  Nebula  :>7  M  Lyra  "'a:  have  the  equally  cha- 
i/  Haste).  ractcristic  spectra  pc<- 

to  glowing  solids.  In  a  third 

and  numerous  class  of  ncbuln?  v  spce- 

tracombinethecha  of  both  the  preceding  cl.i 

The  relative  motions  of  the  earth  and  some  nebula)  are  also 
indicated  by  lluggins's  Inter  observations. 

our  study  of  the  nebula-  need  not.  however,  be  confined 
to  the  simple  consideration  of  the  merely  superficial  results 
of  observation,  but  our  knowledge  of  these  bodies  has  been 
considerably  advanced  by  the  more  careful  processes  of 
rc.i-oning.  Thus,  the  consideration  of  the  imperceptible 
gradation  that  exist-  as  \\  e  pass  from  the  faillte-t,  mosl 
difl'use,  and  most  irregular,  by  insensible  gradations,  down 
to  the  well -defined,  brightest,  and  smallest  of  the  phi  net  a  i  \ 
nebuhe.  led  Sir  William  llerschcl  to  imagine,  most  nat- 
urally, that  the  fixed  stars,  our  sun,  and  the  planets  of  our 
solar  system  were  but  the  results  of  the  systematic  ope- 
rations of  evolution  by  means  of  which  inhabitable  worlds 
endowed  with  warmth,  light,  and  life  were  brought  forth 
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out  of  primitive  and  gaseous  matter ;  and,  however  much  of 
hypothesis  may  be  inherent  in  such  a  system  as  this,  or  how- 
ever little  ground  there  may  have  been  for  belief  in  the 
nebular  hypothesis  as  first  advanced  by  Hcrschel,  and  sub- 
sequently elaborated  by  Laplace,  there  would  seem  at  the 
present  day  to  be  no  reason  to  reject  all  of  its  propositions. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  of  the  methods  of  study  (ap- 
plied to  the  stars  and  nebula}  in  a  somewhat  fanciful  man- 
ner by  Swedenborg,  Wright,  Kant,  Lambert,  Mitchel,  Bos- 
eovieh,  and  others,  but  more  philosophically  by  Sir  William 
llerschel,  John  Hcrschel,  Struve,  and  others)  consists  in  the 
analysis  of  the  laws  according  to  which  the  nebulae  appear 
to  be  distributed  over  the  celestial  vault.  From  this  dis- 
tribution Herschel,  like  Lambert,  Kant,  etc.,  attempted  to 
form  some  idea  as  to  their  actual  distribution  in  space,  and 
to  supplement  the  earlier  speculations  by  reliable  obser- 
vations and  rational  philosophy.  On  this  point  his  con- 
clusions seem  to  have  been  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  modified 
during  his  own  lifetime,  and  at  present,  instead  of  defend- 
ing the  idea  held  by  him  originally,  that  certain  classes  of 
nebula;  arc  external  to  the  stellar  system,  while  others  form 
part  thereof,  it  seems  to  the  present  writer  more  proper  to 
conclude  that  throughout  infinite  space  both  stars  and 
clusters  and  gaseous  nebula;  are  intermingled  with  each 
other;  not  necessarily  in  equal  proportions,  nor  even  in- 
discriminately, but  yet  so  thoroughly  that  it  is  improper 
to  describe  the  universe,  as  is  frequently  done,  as  a  collec- 
tion of  nebula;,  of  which  the  Milky  Way  is  one.  and  which 
are  themselves  composed  either  on  the  one  hand  of  gaseous 
matter,  or  on  the  other  hand  of  stars,  of  which  our  sun  is 
one.  The  fancy  which  makes  our  sun  revolve  about  some 
distant  star,  and  these  both  revolve,  with  all  the  members 
of  the  Milky  Way,  around  some  common  centre,  while  the 
Milky  Way  as  a  whole  revolves  with  other  nebula;  around 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  poet- 
ical conception  that  finds  no  bate  in  philosophy  and  no 
realization  in  nature. 

The  main  features  of  the  apparent  distribution  of  the 
nebula;  were  made  known  by  the  Herschels.  The  consid- 
eration of  this  subject  is  at  present  made  comparatively  an 
easy  matter  by  the  publication  of  Sir  John  Hcrschel's  Gen- 
eral Catalogue  of  Jiebulso;  and,  based  thereon,  the  present 
writer,  as  well  as  Mr.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  has  ventured  some 
speculations.  (See  The  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
inimical  Society,  1867-75.  See  also  Prof.  Stephen  Alexan- 
der in  Gould's  Axtr,  Juurn.,  vol.  ii.,  1852.)  In  respect  to 
all  such  views,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  it  has  as  yet  been 
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The  Great  Nebula  in  Andromeda  (G.  P.  Bond). 

given  to  no  one  to  do  more  than  to  suggest  hypotheses  and 
suspicions  concerning  the  organization  of  the  universe  of 
stars,  clusters,  and  nebulae,  nor  can  much  progress  be  ex- 
pected until  wo  know  with  certainty  something  concerning 
the  relative  distances  of  some  of  these  bodies.  The  deter- 
mination of  nebular  parallax  has  been  attempted  by  D'Ar- 
rest.  C.  ABBE. 

Neb'nlar  Hypoth'esis,  an  hypothesis  proposed  by 
Swedenborg  (1734),  whom  Buffon  (1749)  closely  followed, 
and  by  Kant  and  AVright,  but  elaborated  by  Laplace  and  Wil- 


liam Herschel,  and  modified  by  later  writers,  according  to 
which  the  present  state  of  the  universe  is  explained  as  the 
result  of  a  process  of  gradual  condensation  and  evolution 
from  a  primordial  chaotic  gaseous  matter.  Laplace,  in  the 
earliest  editions  of  his  SyHtt-mn  <ln  Monde,  conceived  that 
an  atmosphere  might  originally  have  surrounded  the  sun 
extending  to  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system  ;  that 
it  contracted  with  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  and  threw 
off  in  its  rotation  about  a  central  axis  certain  rings  of 
matter,  which  subsequently  broke  up  into  the  planets  and 
their  satellites.  He  did  not  suppose  that  this  primordial 
gas  still  existed,  but  that  the  nebula;  were  aggregations  of 
stars.  Herschel,  who  in  1794  at  first  also  supposed  the 
nebula;  to  be  composed  of  stars,  finally  in  1811  and  1814 
read  before  the  Koyal  Society  two  memoirs  in  which  he 
advanced  the  conclusion,  based  on  his  studies  among  the 
nebula?,  that  some,  and  especially  the  irregular  nebula;, 
must  be  in  part  at  least  composed  of  nebulous  matter,  a 
remnant  of  an  original  vapor  or  gas,  and  that  from  this 
primordial  matter  there  were  by  a  process  of  condensation 
still  being  formed  irregular  nebulip,  nebulous  stars,  stars, 
etc.  etc.  in  the  order  here  given.  These  two  theories  being 
thus  complementary  of  each  other,  Laplace,  in  subsequent 
editions  of  his  Syittme  tin  Monde,  adopted  Hcrschel's  pri- 
mordial nebulous  matter  and  its  actual  present  existence, 
and  extended  his  own  theory  so  as  to  include  a  cosmogony 
of  the  entire  universe. 

These  views,  advocated  by  Humboldt,  Arago,  and  others, 
have  been  generally  tacitly  assumed  to  afford  the  most 
plausible  philosophical  view  of  the  subject  at  present 
known;  and  within  the  past  sixty  years  the  beautiful  ex- 
periments devised  by  Plateau;  the  discovery  of  the  ring 
of  asteroids;  the  observations  of  the  zodiacal  light;  the 
demonstration  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  that  certain 
nebula;  (not,  however,  those  predicted  by  Herschel)  have 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  gases ;  and  some  other  phe- 
nomena,— have,  it  is  claimed,  given  additional  support  to 
slightly-modified  forms  of  this  theory. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  are, 
however,  very  grave,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge we  are  forced  to  decline  to  accept  certain  details  as 
propounded  by  Herschel  and  Laplace,  either  substituting 
therefor  ideas  derived  from  the  meteoric  and  cometic 
theories  of  Schiaparelli,  etc.,  or  from  the  molecular  theories 
of  Clausius,  etc.,  or  in  other  points  acknowledging  our 
complete  ignorance.  j 

Of  recent  general  writers  upon  this  subject  we  refer  es- 
pecially to  Herbert  Spencer  (  WeitmiiMter  Iteriew,  1858)  and 
R.  A.  Proctor.  The  dynamic  principles  involved  in  the  for- 
mation and  preservation  or-disruption  of  revolving  rings 
have  been  treated  of  by  Maxwell,  Peirce,  and  Him  in  me- 
moirs on  Saturn's  rings,  and  especially  in  some  remarkable 
memoirs  on  V^rtcs  I{i»<j8  by  Helmholtz  and  Thomson,  and 
on  Miilrenlitr  Vortices  by  Rankine,  which  latter  works  have 
a  direct  bearing  on  this  subject,  although  perhaps  not  so 
intended  by  their  authors.  0.  ABBE. 

Nece'dah,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  .Tuncau  CO..  Wis.,  on 
Yellow  River,  10  miles  from  Germantown  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin River.  Pop.  944;  of  tp.  1180. 

Neces'sity  [Lat.  necessit«s~\,  Doctrine  of,  treats  of 
the  essential  relation  which  a  being  has  towards  another. 
It  has  importance  theologically,  morally,  and  scientifically. 
On  it  hinge  the  questions  of  God,  freedom,  and  immortal- 
ity, their  solutions  being  determined  affirmatively  or  nega- 
tively according  to  the  type  of  necessity  which  is  assumed 
as  predominant  in  the  universe.  Three  kinds  or  species 
of  necessity  may  be  enumerated  as  including  the  manifold 
distinctions  under  this  head  :  («)  Physical  or  causal  neces- 
sity, whereby  a  somewhat  is  subject  to  external  constraint, 
determined  to  be  what  it  is  by  another  outside  it.  This 
necessity  is  founded  on  causation,  and  is  known  also  under 
such  designations  as  "  fate  "  ( (inaf>Me"i)  of  the  Stoics),  "  des- 
tiny" (neressitas  conseffttentis  of  the  Schoolmen),  "natural 
selection  "  (of  the  Darwinians  and  ancient  Epicureans  and 
atomists) ;  such  epithets  as  "  material,"  "  natural,"  "  blind," 
"brute"  (necessity)  are  given  to  it.  (fe)  1/ogictU  or  #»&- 
stantial  ni-rewity,  called  also  "ideal"  or  "formal,"  "abso- 
lute," "metaphysical  or  mathematical"  (Leibnitz),  necea- 
sitat  cmweijHeHtia  (Schoolmen),  is  variously  defined  fcs 
"  that  which  cannot  but  be  in  the  nature  of  things ;"  "  con- 
nection between  parts  of  mental  or  verbal  propositions :" 
"  that  the  opposite  of  which  implies  contradiction."  This 
form  of  necessity  is  founded  on  substantiality,  "  the  con- 
nection of  existence  and  essence,"  and  is  first  a  subjective 
necessity,  the  opposite  of  which  is  inconceivable,  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  condition  also  of  objective  reality.  It  is  exem- 
plified in  "  necessary  truths "  or  "  necessary  ideas,"  the 
contrary  of  which  cannot  be  conceived,  (o)  Moral  or 
teleoloyical  necessity  is  defined  as  "connection  of  end  and 
means,"  "  moral  obligation  or  conscience,"  "  that  of  mo- 
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lives,"  "thiit  of  rational  determination  or  freedom."     It 

'!cd   in   its  various  phases  "  categorical    imperative" 
(Kant  i.  ••  hypothetical  necessity"  (applied  by  I. oil, nit/,  to 

the  divine  predetennli  --\erruling    I'r.ni.ln " 

(ffovma  of  tl  Hi*  founded  mi  Fiiiiil  Ciin.ii',  and 

embi:'  "(  niiinife-tation  within  the  oonidonil 

of  mini.  as  "i-ll  11"  ili"-''  based  upon  tin-  divine  will :  hci 

the  wide  .li  '  the  above  definitions  anil  epithets. 

Logical  necessity,  as  the  distinctive  characteristic  of   ,, 
iniili.  was  first  enunciated  by  l.cihnitz  I  .Vo.o-wrii./- 
Knnit'..  :uii|  afterwards  made  the  hn-i-  of  the  critical  sys- 
tem hy  Knnt.      In  his  I'rilli-  •  /  /'»>•••  AV. .».,.;  Kiint    p 
On'  \eco--sity  after  those  of    Possibility  ami 

forming  their  identity.  A  reality  which  has 
iinre:ili/.eil  pos-i  hilit  ies  i-;  contingent  (this  is  Kant's 
thought),  while  a  reality  that  has  realized  all  of  it*  pos- 
sibilities is  iv  nc'-essary  being,  and  cannot  be  otherwise, 
having  no  other  po-si  hi  lilies.  They  who  set  up  physical  or 
material  ncces.-ity  as  the  highest  principle,  if  consistent, 
make  ilod  lo  IM-  a  blind  force,  mind  lo  DC  an  emanation 
from  inallrr.  and  deny  t'reed"lll  ami  immortality.  They 
who  make  moral  or  Ideological  necessity  the  first  principle 
hold  God  to  he  personal,  and  interpret  nature  ami  history 
its  stages  in  the  realization  of  free,  personal  beings.  Log- 
ical ni.ves.sity  is  lielil  to  be  identical  with  Hod's  moral  ne- 
ces-ity  by  some.  Psychologically,  the  perception  of  ne- 
iv  marks  the  entrance  into  the  stage  of  reflection. 
Sense-perception  perceives  no  necessity  :  to  it  all  is  con- 
tingent. Kadi  individual  is  to  it  independent  and  valid 
by  itself.  Without  transcending  experience  one  cannot 
perceive  necessity  (although  this  is  denied  by  Occam,  the 
great  nominalist).  Reflection  throughout  all  its  stages  is 
d'nnimitcd  by  the  idea  of  necessity.  Kadi  thing  is  de- 
pendent upon  others — upon  all  others.  In  this  principle 
are  contained  antinomies  or  unavoidable  contradictions 
which  it  is  the  object  of  philosophy  to  solve.  The  jirocc.-- 
of  their  evolution  and  solution  is  called  fliutrctic.  By  it 
the  subsidiary  character  of  physical  nei-cssity  may  be 
shown.  It  proves  to  bo  only  a  phase  in  the  process  of 
moral  or  Ideological  necessity,  which  is  free-will.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  dialectic  statement  of  the 
attitudes  successively  assumed  by  consciousness  towards 
necessity:  {it)  All  things  are  necessitated;  each  is  neces- 
sitated by  the  totality  of  conditions:  hence  whatever  is, 
must  bo  as  it  is,  and  under  the  conditions  cannot  be  other- 
wise. (This  is  the  standpoint  of  complete  fatalism;  its 
incompleteness  and  inadequateness  is  seen  when  applied 
to  explain  change.)  (M  But  things  change — something 
now  begins  and  something  old  ceases;  according  to  the 
principle  of  necessity,  the  new  must  be  necessitated  by  the 
totality  of  conditions,  just  as  the  old  was.  If  the  same 
totality  of  conditions  necessitates  both  states  (the  new  and 
the  old),  it  follows  that  it  is  adapted  to  both,  and  hence 
indifferent  to  them;  it  allows  one  to  pass  into  the  other, 
and  therefore  docs  not  absolutely  condition  or  constrain 
either.  Hence,  there  must  be  two  totalities  of  conditions, 
or  indeed  a  new  one  for  every  change  in  the  world,  for  the 
totality  of  conditions  includes  the  reality  of  each  thing, 
and  therefore  changes  whenever  anything  changes,  (p)  i 
Since  every  change  involves  change  in  the  totality  of  con-  I 
ditions  according  to  the  principle  "f  necessity,  and  inas- 
much as  all  external  necessity  is  included  within  the  total- 
ity of  conditions,  it  follows  that  this  totality  is  its  own  in- 
ternal necessity,  moves  or  changes  itself,  originates  its  own 
action,  is  cmum  un,'.  spontaneity,  freedom.  The  presup- 
position lying  behind  any  form  of  physical  necessity  is 
therefore  self-determination,  which  is  discovered  to  be 
moral  necessity  (divine  or  in  God)  when  carefully  consid- 
crci1-  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Ne'cho,  in  the  Bible  called  Pharaoh  Necho  and  in 
the  hieroglyphics  Neltn,  king  of  Egypt,   belonged,  ac- 
cording to   Herodotus,  to  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  a  son  I 
and  successor  of  Psaminctichug  I.,  and  reigned,  according  to  j 
Kawliuson,  from  I'.lo  to  Afl-l  n.  r.     He  defeated  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah.  and  penetrated  into  Babylon,  but  was  afterwards 
routed  hy  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  lost   all  his  conquests.     A  1 
canal  connecting  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf  was  com- 
menced by  him,  and  by  his  aid  the  I'luenicians  undertook  | 
a  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

Neck,  tp.  of  Dorchester  co.,  Md..  a  peninsula  between 
the  Chnptank  and  Little  Ohoptnnk  rivers.  Pop.  1280. 

Neck'nr,  a  river  of  Gcrmnny.  rises  in  the  Schwarz- 
wald  Mountains,  on  the  frontier  of  Wiirteni berg  and  Baden, 
flows  with  a  tortuous  course  of  210  miles  through  a  beauti- 
ful tract  of  land  between  low,  vincclnd  hills,  and  joins  the 
Rhine  at  Mannheim.  It  receives  from  the  left  the  E»g.  and 
from  the  right  the  Jaxt,  but  it  is  shallow  and  difficult  of 
navigation. 

Neck'er  (.TArqrr.s).  h.  at  Geneva  Sept.  30.  1732:  went 
in  1750t.o  Paris  as  a  clerk  in  a  banking-house ;  established 


afterwards  a  business  of  his  own.  and  accumulated  a  great 
tiitinne  during  the  Seven  Years'  war.  In  I7ol  he  retired 
from  business,  loit  continue  I  I"  re-idc  in  Paris  as  the  dip 

;>•  repreM-ntati  \  e  i>l  hi-  Ii:lli\e  city,  and  acquired 
great  authority  in  financial  matters  by  his  Bioqt  on  Col- 
bert and  A'««<i/  mir  In  t.t'ifi->tiiti'»i  >t  I-'  I '<uf< in<  ,<>  <i>  «  (Ixiln*. 
After  the  removal  of  Turgot  iu  177l'>  and  tin'  short  admin- 
istration of  ('luL'nv,  Neckcr  was  appointed  director  general 
of  the  finances  in  1  777,  and  the  results  of  this  appointment 
were  both  immediate  and  brilliant.  ( 'ontidi-nce  \\ 
-lured  among  capitalists,  order  was  cstahli-hod  in  the 
ailmini-tration.  and  economical  reforms  were  introduced. 
II reform!,  however,  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  court 

were  curtailed,  in  conneclinn  with  a  certain  c.oicei  trdlie-s 
and  vanity  in  his  person. i!  l^arinLr.  made  him  much  hated 
:  tile  courtiers,  and  alter  the  publication  of  his  f'nuftte 
l;>mln  "n  I!,,:  *>  /,-/.,  /Y;io;t.  ••«,/,  /'  f-.'t'tt  in  17M  hewa-  sud- 
denly dismissed.  lie  relumed  lo  I  iene\  a.  a  n-1  ln>ui;ht  Cop- 
pet,  an  estate'  in  its  vicinity,  where  be  ro-idcd  for  serial 
ami  whence  he  published  in  17SI  his  Ai/nn'ui'jilriilifin 
J'-t  l-'iiKtn'-i*.  Meanwhile,  the  adinini-t  i  ation  of  Flenrv. 
4  a  Iminc.  and  Lomciiic  dc  l!iieiinc  bad  brought  financial 
matters  in  France  to  a  crisis,  and  on  Aug.  '_'.>,  I7*<.  Necker 
was  recalled  and  made  comptroller-general  and  minister 
of. state.  Hi-'  popularity  was  at  thi-  moment  iinmrn-e.  and 
when  the  king  once  more  dismissed  him.  on  .luly  II.  17*'.', 
because  he  dc, -lined  to  participate  in  a  m\al  measure  by 
which  the  constitution  of  the  third  estate  as  a  national  as- 
sembly was  to  he  annihilated,  Paris  rose  in  insurrection, 
and  he  returned  to  his  office  in  triumph  after  an  B!J 
of  eighteen  days,  lie  was,  however,  a  ir"«"l  hanker  rather 
than  a  great  financier,  ami  as  a  statesman  he  was  wholly 
unequal  to  the  task  set  before  him.  In  the  National  As- 
sembly he  was  completely  outshone,  not  only  in  political 
but  even  in  financial  questions,  by  Miraheau  and  others, 
and  when  he  resigned  (Sept.  4,  1790)  he  had  entirety  lost 
not  only  his  popularity  as  a  hero  of  freedom,  but  also  the 
res| t  he  enjoyed  as  :\  financial  authority.  He  lived  after- 
wards at  Coppet,  half  forgotten  by  the  world,  and  d.  there 
Apr.  9,  1804.  His  (Eiicra  Compiilei  were  published  in  17 
Tols.  at  Paris  in  1822. 

Ncckere,  de  (Leo  R.).  D.  D.,  b.  in  Belgium  June  6, 
1800;  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  Vinccntian 
congregation;  was  in  1830  consecrated  bishop  of  New  Or- 
leans. D.  Sept.  4,  1833. 

Necromancy.    See  MAGIC. 

Necro'sis  1 1 !  r.  rcVpuiric,  a  "  killing  "],  the  death  of  a 
large  piece  of  hone  or  of  a  whole  hone  in  the  living  sub- 
ject, as  distinguished  from  c<inV«,  the  ulceration  or  mo- 
lecular death  of  bone.  Necrosis  may  result  from  injury, 
from  periostitis,  from  phosphorus-poisoning,  and  from 
syphilis.  It  may  be  superficial,  central,  or  total.  Necro- 
sis almost  always  calls  for  surgical  interference  for  its  com- 
plete cure.  The  dead  bone  finally  separates  as  a  .«•-,«.-- 
trtnn  from  the  living  bone,  and  until  it  is  quite  detached  it 
is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to  operate.  The  seques- 
trum is  usually  enclosed  in  a  case  of  new  bone,  which  must 
be  cut  through  before  the  removal  can  take  place.  If  the 
patient  be  young  and  otherwise  healthy,  the  removal  of 
the  sequestrum  is  usually  followed  by  recovery.  In  all 
cases  a  generous  diet,  with  appropriate  tonic  treatment,  is 
called  for. 

Nec'tarine  [Old  Fr.  nertarin],  a  tree  and  its  fruit,  dif- 
fering from  the  peach,  from  which  it  is  undoubtedly  derived, 
mainly  in  having  a  smooth  skin  instead  of  a  downy  one. 
In  some  instances  nectarines  have  smooth  stones,  thus  ap- 
proaching still  nearer  the  apricot  than  the  peach.  There 
arc  numerous  sab-varieties,  of  which  some  three-fourths 
are  freestones,  the  remainder  being  clingstones.  The  nec- 
tarine is  a  delicious  fruit  (in  its  best  varieties),  but  more 
delicate  than  the  peach,  and  much  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  the  curculio. 

Ned'jed,  an  Arabian  word  signifying  "table-land"  or 
"elevated  land,"  is  by  Arabian  writers  used  in  connection 
with  other  names,  as  the  Nedjed  of  Yemen  or  the  Xedjed 
of  Oman,  but  is  by  European  writers  generally  applied  only 
to  the  large  table-land  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  belonging 
to  the  WAHABKKS  (which  see). 

Need'ham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  11 
miles  W.  of  Boston,  on  the  Woon socket  di\  ision  of  the  New 
York  and  New  England  R.  R.,  has  6  churches,  17  public 
schools,  glue,  hosiery,  and  paper  factories,  a  savings  bank, 
1  newspaper,  and  the  Welleslcy  Female  College.  Pop.  3607. 

(!.   W.  SlH-TIIWORTH.   Kr>.  ".\KK.HIIAM   ( 'll  HOMCLE." 

Nee'dle  [Gothic,  nrthla  :  Ang.-Sax..  »n;ll ;  Icelandic, 
n/?/t  from  the  Sanskrit  nrth,  ttmtftfi't.  to  "  bind,"  whence  the 
I.atin  nrn  and  nr.ri'H.  and  Old  Ger.  ntthnn,  to  "sew"],  in 
its  common  acceptation,  a  small  instrument  of  wire  pointed 
at  one  end  and  pierced  at  the  other  so  as  to  receive  a  thread. 
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needle,  being  required  for  fashioning  even  the  rudest 
n_.  ment,  must  of  necessity  be  contemporary  if  not  with  the 
first  clothed  man,  at  least  with  the  first  who  strove  to  shape 
clothing  to  his  figure.  In  its  earliest  form  it  was  doubtless 
a  strong  thorn  or  a  sharp  splinter  of  bone,  wood,  or  stone, 
with  which  the  skins  intended  to  be  joined  were  perfor- 
ated along  their  edges,  these  being  afterwards  laced  to- 
gether by  hand.  The  next  step  was  to  make  an  eye  in  the 
splinter,  so  that  one  operation  should  pierce  the  material 
and  carry  the  thread  through  it;  and  by  degrees  needles 
came  to  bo  smoothed  and  finished  with  much  neatness,  as 
is  shown  by  some  excellent  pre-historic  specimens  made 
of  horse's  bone  which  were  found  in  a  cave  near  Brunc- 
qucl,  France,  and  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
Many  bronze  needles  have  been  found,  varying  in  length 
from  one  to  eight  inches,  the  longest  having  probably  been 
xiscd  for  hair-pins ;  those  discovered  in  Egyptian  tombs  are 
invariably  coarse,  though  Wilkinson  (Ancient  Er/i/ittians, 
iii.,  384)  assures  us  that  finer  kinds  must  have  existed. 

All  through  the  Middle  Ages  needles  must  have  been 
made,  and  of  no  coarse  quality,  judging  by  the  delicate 
embroidery  handed  down  to  us.  We  read  of  their  manufac- 
ture at  Nuremberg  during  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  in- 
troduced into  England  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  man- 
ufacture seems  to  have  flourished,  for  about  1597  the  "  Pin- 
ners and  Needlers  "  petitioned  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  pins  and  needles.  The  English  needle  manufacture 
is  now  carried  on  chiefly  at  Redditch  (Worcestershire)  and 
the  neighboring  villages,  where  over  10,000  persons  are 
employed,  and  where  the  weekly  production  of  needles 
amounted  to  70,000,000  in  1865,  since  which  time  it  has 
considerably  increased.  The  best  foreign  needles  are  made 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  they  do  not  rival  those  of  English 
manufacture. 

The  needle-manufacturer  buys  his  wire  in  largo  bundles, 
each  consisting  of  several  coils.  The  coils  are  placed  on  a 
conical  reel,  whence  they  are  wound  off  upon  a  wheel  of 
eight  spokes,  so  constructed  that  the  wire  can,  when  wound, 
be  easily  removed.  The  large  coil  thus  formed  is  cut  by 
strong  shears,  usually  worked  by  machinery,  first  into  two 
half  circles,  then  into  lengths,  each  of  which  is  a  little 
longer  than  two  needles  of  the  size  proposed.  A  workman 
can  cut  400,000  such  lengths,  making  800,000  needles,  in  a 
day  of  ten  hours.  The  cut  wires, 
technically  called  blttnks,  having 
been  taken  from  a  round  coil,  are 
slightly  bent;  the  next  process, 
therefore,  is  to  straighten  them. 
About  5000  or  6000  are  enclosed 
in  two  strong  iron  rings  (Fig.  1), 
then  heated  red  in  a  furnace,  and 
allowed  to  cool  gradually.  When 
cool  they  are  removed  to  an  iron 
plate  and  rubbed  backward  and 
forward  with  an  instrument  called  a  smooth  file,  con- 
sisting cither  of  one  broad  curved  bar  which  is  intro- 
duced between  the  two  rings  or  of  three  narrow  bars 
joined  at  the  ends,  into  the  intervals  of  which  the  rings 
fit.  (Fig.  2.)  The  smooth  file  is  sometimes  worked  by  ma- 
chinery, in  which  case  the  operation  of  straightening  is 

FIG.  2. 
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much  facilitated.  The  blanks  are  next  pointed  on  small 
gritstones,  of  which  there  are  usually  about  thirty  in  a 
grinding-room,  placed  in  two  rows  and  worked  by  a  water- 
wheel  or  by  steam.  A  grinder,  seated  before  his  rapidly- 
revolving  stone,  takes  fifty  or  sixty  wires  between  his 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  with  his  thumb,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a  leather  shield,  presses  them  against  the  stone, 
at  the  same  time  causing  them  to  rotate,  su  as  t<»  produce 
on  each  a  conical  point.  The  wires  being  pointed  at  one 
end,  he  turns  the  other  and  repeats  the  process.  The 
double-pointed  blanks  are  next  flattened  in  the  centre  and 
marked  with  eye-cavities.  A  bed  of  iron  supported  on  a 
heavy  wooden  block,  which  in  its  turn  rests  upon  one  of 
stone  or  brick,  contains  the  lower  half  of  a  die,  the  upper 
half  being  fixed  to  a  hammer  of  twelve  pounds'  weight, 
movable  by  a  lever.  The  "  stamper,"  having  raised  the 
hammer  by  means  of  a  treadle  communicating  with  it,  lays 
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one  blank  at  a  time  upon  the  iron  bed,  pushing  it  against 
a  metal  guide,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  blank  comes  ex- 
actly to  the  lower  half  die ;  he  then  lets  the  hammer  fall 
quickly,  and  the  two  raised  faces  of  the  die  produce  two 
opposite  indentations  on  each  side  of  the  wire,  at  the  same 
time  flattening  out  a  portion  of  its  substance.  Some  needles 
are  formed  with  a  gutter  below  the  eye.  in  which  case  a 
different  die  is  used.  Eyeiny  is  done  with  a  small  hand- 
press,  the  arm  of  which  is  attached  to  a  lever  and  furnish- 
ed with  two  steel  piercers  or  "cutters."  A  boy  takes  a 
number  of  needles  and  places  them  one  by  one  in  a  notch 
formed  in  a  small  iron  slab  directly 
under  the  cutters  :  holding  his  head 
close  to  his  work,  he  brings  the  arm 
down  rapidly,  and  two  eyes  are  punch- 
cdout;  he  then  raises  the  arm  and 
shifts  the  wires  so  as  to  bring  another 
under  the  press.  (Fig.),.)  The  needles 
are  now  strung  or  "  spitted  "  upon  two 
fine  wires  (Fig.  4),  the  "burrs"  or 
projections  caused  by  stamping  are 
filed  off,  and  the  double  needles  uro 
divided  between  the  eyes  by  being 
gently  bent  to  and  fro.  Each  row, 
still  strung  on  its  wire,  is  grasped  by  the  points  in  a  sort 
of  vise  (Fig.  5),  and  the  heads  are  laid  upon  a  raised  plate 
of  metal  and  filed  into  shape.  Having  been  much  bent  by 
the  above  processes,  the 
needles  arc  next  given  to 
the  "  soft-straightcner," 
generally  a  female,  who 

-  rolls   them    backward   and 
•- forward  on  a  plate  of  steel 

^    with  the  convex  face  of  a 
^    smooth    steel   file;    a   few 

-  turns   render    them    quite 
HI^    straight.     Now    begin  the 
zur^    finishing  processes,  called 
^^^    "bright      work."          The 

-  needles  arc  heated  red  in 

-  a  furnace,  then  cooled  sud- 
;    denly  in  water  or  oil,  and 

so     rendered     excessively 
brittle.    They  are  next  tempered  by  exposure  to  slow  heat, 
during  which  they  are  stirred  about  with  a  shovel  until  a 
blue  oxide  forms  on  them,  when  they  are  removed  and  al- 
lowed to  cool  gradually.    Each 
FIG.  5.  one  j?  next  examined  by  being 

rolled  with  the  finger  on  a 
smooth  steel  slab,  and  any  that 
do  not  roll  truly  are  "  hard- 
straightened"  by  hammering 
on  an  anvil :  this  work  is  gen- 
erally done  by  women  in  their 
own  homes.  For  cleaning  or  scouring,  about  50,000  or 
60.000  needles  are  made  into  a  bundle  in  the  following 
manner :  Several  strings  are  laid  across  a  long  wooden 
tray  open  at  the  sides,  and  over  them  is  placed  a  large 
piece  of  canvas,  upon  which  the  needles  are  arranged  in 
rows  and  sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  oil.  soft  snap,  and 
emery-powder.  The  canvas  is  then  rolled  up  after  the 
FIG.  6.  manner  of  a  "roly-poly"  pudding 

and  secured  by  the  strings.  A  work- 
man next  coils  a  length  of  ftrong 
twine  closely  round  the  roll,  remov- 
ing the  temporary  strings,  and  thus 
forms  a  firm  bundle  (Fig.  6),  which  is  put  with  others 
in  a  kind  of  mangle  (Fig.  7),  and  rolled  backward  and 
forward  for  at  least  fifty  hours.  As  such  incessant  frio- 

FIG.  7. 


tion  wears  the  canvas,  the  bundles  are  withdrawn  and 
unmade  every  eight  hours,  and  the  needles,  having 
been  washed  in  soap  and  water,  are  repacked  in  fresh 
wrappers,  putty-powder  being  substituted  for  the  .suit 
soap  and  emery.  In  some  factories  the  needles  are  "bar- 
rel-scoured;" that  is,  first  washed  in  a  slowly-revolv- 
ing copper  barrel  containing  soap  and  water,  then  dried 
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in  ft  mop-  rapidly-turning  wooden  cask   luilf  full  of  -aw 

dn-t,  and   finally  wiBBOWM   by  fans.     'Hi.-  needle-,  placed 

u  t.,  tin.'  "bright  shop."  where  a  lit- 

:!  called  I  hi-  ••  header  "arrange-  tin-in  wit  htli, -11  •  point  - 

:,||  one  wav.      'I'lli-ii  they  iin-  again   examined,  and  lii-..krn 

or  .li-ti --in.-  ones  11  n-  icinoicd.      Tin-  eyei  uri-  next  drilled, 

ilirv  IIP-  |ii-i-|.iin-il  l>.v  annealing.     A  p,w 

of  nee  lie-  tn  laid  M  i'  -i''1'1  B*b,  with  tiii-ir1  »y«   pr  ii.i-t 

in--  DTK  il-  1-dge.  n"1'  a  red -hot  I'1'"1'  '"  *pprO«oh«d  I-.  the 
-,niii-  a  dark  blue  color.     Tin-  ilrill,  n  mi 
Ti'nti-    Ilin-i-  -i'lcd    instrument,    iiltin-lii-'l    hori/.ontally    t"    u 

nniokli  tnrolng  wheel,  Ii  u.-cd  by  i  y..mig  woman. 

[tting  before  it,  t:iki--  a  nuinbor  nf  needles  and  ap 

,,li,. !  - --li  "in-.  Tl ye  is  lir.il  "  conntcr- 

HUikuor  be  id  led  "t  lt»  lower  edge!  tin-  ilrill  i-  tlu-n  rap- 
iillv  pa--cd  piiin.l  il,  nnil  tin-  iii-i- Mr  being  ili-t'tly  turned, 

till-  -amc   proce--   i-   pi-rl'urllll'il   nil    it.i    ntlli-r  .-I'll-.       Drilling    - 

i-  |i:iinlnl  work,  ii-  tlirri-  i"  11  i itaiit  strai i  tin-    sight. 

,M1'|   ||,,.  ,,|i,.|-:iti.r  ii  obliged  t"  iniiiiitain   a  still'  position. 

Tin-   points    arc    now   "  linishc -1  "   "li    a    rapidly  revolving 

honcstone,  and  polished  mi  li-atller-uuvercil  wooden  wheels 

..cd    with   polishing  paste.     The   needles   are    finally 

g  , -i, Hi-, I  in  quarters  iif  a  Illllldrril  1  Hindi-  ll]i  for   sale  ill 

„,,,,,  intended  for  exportation  are 

packed  ill  air  tiu'lit  OUM. 

Many  of   tlic  n lie-making  processes  nn-  pcrfor 1  at 

it  saving  "f  time  by  a  machine  invented  in  I  Mill  by 
\V.  Lake.     "  The  wires  or  •  blanks  '   for  two   ni-c  11- 
thrown   int"   a    hopper  .-onncctcil    with   a    feeding    de\  i'-r. 
which  conveys  one  blank  at  a  time  to  the  first  set  of  a 
nf  progressive  carrying  rollers,  whicli  take  up  the 
:.s  in  turn  ami  convey  them  from  one  to  the  other. 
While  being  so  carried  the  needle  blanks  are  stamped,  the 
, ,-e  pini'-li.-  1  ;ui-l  t  -stc-l  b\  a  "  feeler,' whi.-h  di-lects  one 
IMI  pro  perl  v  e\  c  1  and  stops  ti,e  mechanism  t'nr  its  removal. 
Tin-  necille  is  nest  c  mveyed  t"  two  parallel  rotating  carry- 
in^  screw,  which  condiiet  it  over  pointing-grinding  rollers 
i  urn  the  needles  while  pointing  them.    Thoy  arc  next 
I  to  a  entier-whccl,  which  separates  the  needles,  at 
tin-  same  time  removing  the  burr  from  their  heads,  and 
finally  they  are  discharged  at  the  end  of  the  machine." 
.';/,-, I/I'OH  -./'  I'lit.-iit, }    Variations  of  the  ordinary  needle 
an-  used  in  sailmaking,  bookbinding,  glove-sewing,  darn- 
in-,',  stay-making,  etc.  JASET  TUCKBV. 
Bfeedle-<Jun  [Ger. £Unrfn/trf«$««!«Sr], »fbrmof  breeeh- 

loading  small  arms  di-igncd  for  military  use,  and  at  pres- 
ent the  regulation  weapon  of  the  Herman  infantry.  It  is 
the  invention  nf  Xicnlaus  Dreyse,  and  is  extensively 
maniif'actureil  at  Soinmerda.  Prussia,  his  native  town.  It8 
elli  -i.-n.-v  has  been  demonstrated  in  all  the  German  wars 
sin -i-  HI-'.  \s  in  tin-  Cha--cpot,  the  cartridge  is  ex- 
ploilcd  by  means  of  n  needle  thrust  intn  the  detonating 
mass  along  the  bore  of  the  piece.  Though  clumsy  and 
complicated,  it  is  a  nrodcl  for  precision  and  rapidity  of 
discharge. 

Needles,  The,  a  cluster  of  rocks  on  the  W.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Isle  of  \Visrhf.  which  take  their  name  from  their 
pyramidal  shape.  Kive  in  number,  they  are  composed  of 
chalk,  dotted  \sit!i  thin  strata  of  flint.  The  violent  wave- 
action  here  is  constantly  changing  the  form  of  these  rocks. 
hut  three  of  which  now  rise  to  any  considerable  bright 
above  the  water.  The  •'  Needles  Light"  is  situated  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  furthest  of  these  .-.-lei, rated  rock  ',  which  j 
was  previously  levelled  nearly  to  the  water's  edge  to  re- 
it. 

Neefs  (PIBTKB),  b.  at  Antwerp  about  1570  :  d.  in  1B51  ; 
was  a  celebrated  architectural  painter,  representing  views 
"t"  the  interior  of  churches  and  other  buildings,  sometimes 
by  torchlight  or  moonlight.  The  figures  in  his  pictures 
are  generally  painted  by  other  masters,  sometimes  by 
Breughel  and  Teniers. 

Neele  (Huxnv),  b.  in  London,  England,  June  29,1798; 

studied  law.    which   he  abandoned    for  literary    pursuits; 

5iiblishc.l  11,1:,  mid  Other  I',,,-.n*  iIsIT).  Dramatic  and 
fimllaaeout  Poetry  i  ISL':;>,  and  A'om.m.-,-  .,/'  Ku,/>;»h  Hii- 
tnry  (".  vols.,  I-^L'7).  which  were  all  favorably  received  and 
thought  to  display  high  genius.  In  1SL'I',-J7  he  delivered 
i irsc  of  lectures  on  tin-  English  poets,  which,  with  an- 
other volume  of  tales  and  miscellanies,  were  published 
pii-thumously  as  his  f,:i,-,-n}-i/  R-mninn  i  I  *.",(! 1.  preceded  by 
a  biographical  notice,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide  during  a  fit  of  insanity  l-'eb.  7.  1828. 

Pfeely  flli:xi;v  A  in  MS  I.  1>.  1).,  b.  at  Fayettevillo,  N.  Y., 

in  May,  Is.'iti;  graduiitril  at  llobart  College  1->I'I:  was 
tutor  there  until  1S51  ;  ordained  in  the  l'i.-f.-stant  Kpis- 
copaH'hnrcl,  Is.i'J:  became  rector  of  ('ah  ary  church.  I  tica. 
and  of  Christ  church.  Rochester.  1881  i'>~  ;  minister  of 
Trinity  chapel  1SH2,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Maine 
Jan.  25,  1867. 


Neely  (1'iin.ii-  P.  i,  U.  U..  b.  in  T.  -mi.  •--.-.-  .-,  pt.  n.  |s|.|. 

d.   ill   Mobil.-.  Ala..  N-n  .  '.I,  I  Mis  ;   join,.,  |  the  T.lin.-.    i  ,    M.   K. 

confcrtiiee  in  l*::7;  was  a  man  of  i-omiiiHiidiiig  pn 
and  an  i  loi|ii,  nt   preacher;    hi>   style    vsa-   ornate   ainl    gor- 
geous; did  much  to  promote  the   inten  .iiion, 

having  hud  ehurgt-  of  Ihe  (  'olnmlna  Female  Colleirc  and 
ariiiiL'  a-  aL'.nt  l-ir  Transy  I  vaniii  I'liiversity;  was  a  mem 

b.-r    of   the   Mobil  ......  Ilfercncc  at    hi-     death.        \    vnlumo    of 

his  sermons  ha.-  been  pnbli-ln-  I.  T.  0.  SIM-- 

\<-i-'nali,  po-t-v.  and  tp.  of  Winncba-_'o  co..  Wis.,  on 
tin-  Chi.-aL'o  and  North  western,  tin-  Milwaukee  Northern, 
and  the  Wisconsin  ('end-ill  K.  |{..  has  abundant  water 
power,  a  hand-nine  park,  and  -t'.rci.  It  is  a  great  siiin- 
m.  i  n-sort  for  tourists.  P.,  p.  ,,|  \.  2055;  ,,f  tp.  illl!:;. 

li.   A.   I'l   NMV.IIAM.    Kli.  ••  .\I.I-\\H   liA/.KTTK." 

Pfeer,  van  der  (AAKT),  b.  at  Amsterdam  in  li'.l::  or 

I''.  I  '.I;  d.  ubi.nt  li'is;-.:  «a--  a  celebrated  hind-cape  painter. 
His  representation-  of  conlla  griitions  at  ni^ht.  of  the  slow 
streams  between  low  banks.  |  .....  nliar  to  Holland,  moonlight 
scenes,  etc.  are  excellent. 

Nees  von  l-Xcnhi-c-k  (I'IIIIISTI  ^v  liom  -i:ii:n  HAVIKI.), 

b.  at  Eteioh6HD6rg,  \\'e-rpbalia.  l-'eb.  1-1.  177l'>:  studied 
niedicine  at  Jena,  and  was  appointed  prof,  --or  in  botaliv 
at  Krlangcn  in  isis.  andat  l!i-.-lan  in  l->.".n.  but  ITM  dl 
prived  of  his  otlir,-  in  I-.,!'  on  a  .....  unit  of  his  participation 
in  the  movements  of  the  laboring  classes  :  and  -I.  .Mar.  1  ii. 
1858.  He  treateil  almost  e\  cry  branch  of  the  science  of 
botany,  from  analytical  descriptions  of  single  plants  to 
philosophical  speculation  on  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
principal  of  his  works  are  —  /'"-  /'//.,  Hn,l 


(1816),  S>i*i'-iii"  l.ifuriiirtntm  (18,'iO),  Af/rn*t- 
Hr<iiiilivn*iK  (1S2!>).   l>i>    l-'.itl"  ;<•!,••  linxf  tin-  I'flnuzeiutlbttaiiz 

(isi'.h.  in.  \,,i,,,-ri,;/,,,,  ,,./,;,  (1841). 

Ne  Exeat  It  ru  n  <>.  Writ  of  [Lut..  "  let  him  not  go  out 
of  the  kingdom"].  Aeeordinir  to  the  rules  of  early  ' 
lish  law.  the  king  by  virtue  of  his  prerogatiM-  might  issue 
a  writ  prohibiting  a  subject  from  going  abroad  without 
li-cnse.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  not  a  rule  of 
the  common  law.  hut  that  it  was  established  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  A  section 
of  King  John's  (ireat  Charter  allowed  subjects  to  depart 
from  the  kingdom  at  their  pleasure.  In  later  charters 
this  provision  was  not  found,  and  it  came  to  be  nnder-t  .....  1 
as  law  that  a  subject  did  not  possess  the  right  of  lea\  ing 
the  realm  without  the  king's  license.  It  followed  that  if 
a  departure  without  license  was  intended  by  a  subject,  a 
writ  could  be  issued  requiring  security  that  he  would  not 
leave  the  kingdom  until  such  a  license  was  obtained.  This 
rule  has  now  practically  become  obsolete,  subjects  being 
allowed  freely  to  leave  the  kingdom  except  in  time  of  war 
and  public  danger. 

At  the  present  time  the  writ  of  nc  exeat  is  used  simply 
as  a  judicial  proceeding  in  the  ordinary  administration 
of  justice.  It  is  issued  by  a  court  of  chancery  (or  equity) 
to  prevent  a  party  to  a  suit  from  withdrawing  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  thus  rendering  its  decree  in- 
effectual. The  substance  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  defend- 
ant becomes  liable  to  give  bail  or  security  that  he  will  not 
withdraw  himself  from  the  power  of  the  court  to  compel 
him  by  its  process  to  abide  its  order.  By  its  aid,  bail  is 
obtained  in  equitable  cases,  as  it  is  in  courts  of  law,  by  an 
order  of  arrest.  It  can  only  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  equitable  demands,  except  in  the  case  of  ali- 
mony and  of  an  action  for  an  account.  Alimony  in  the 
case  of  a  partial  divorce  was  granted  in  England  by  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  which  had  no  power  of  exacting  bail. 
The  courts  of  equity,  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice  in  such 
a  case,  interfered  and  aided  the  plaintiff  by  means  of  this 
writ.  In  the  case  of  mutual  account  the  court  of  equity 
has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  courts  of  law,  and  is 
thus,  having  jurisdiction,  not  debarred  from  issuing  the  HC 
exeat,  though  a  court  of  law  also  has  power  over  the  case. 
It  should  be  added  that  tin-  claim  must  be  pecuniary  in  its 
nature,  and  so  far  mature  that  present  payment  or  per- 
formance can  be  rightly  demanded.  The  court  has  power 
to  proceed  in  this  manner  on  the  application  of  a  foreigner 
as  well  as  of  a  citizen,  or  where  the  question  is  between  two 
foreigners,  even  though  the  debt  was  contracted  abroad, 
All  that  is  necessary  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  is  the 
ice  of  the  defendant.  Accordingly,  if  a  foreign  ad- 
ministrator should  bring  with  him  into  any  state  trust 
funds  which  he  had  rceei-.d  abroad,  and  should  be  about 
to  depart,  he  might  be  arrested  and  compelled  to  give  secu- 
rity. 

The  equity  courts  of  the  respective  States  assume  the 
same  power  over  this  subject  that  is  exercised  by  the  English 
courts  of  chancery,  except  where  their  inherent  authority 
iii  tn-ii  I:;!.  -ii  a  way  by  statute.  It  has  been  claimed  by 
some  jurists  that  in  the  assimilation  of  the  law  and  equity 
modes  of  procedure  by  the  code  of  New  York,  the  writ  of 
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ne  exeat  reput,/icd  has  been  abrogated  by  force  of  express 
statutory  provisions.  The  better  construction  would  seem 
to  be  that  it  still  exists,  and  can  bo  resorted  to  in  a  class 
of  equitable  demands  not  embraced  within  orders  of  nrn-st 
as  usually  issued  by  courts  of  law.  Where  this  remedy  ex- 
ists it  may  be  granted  in  the  form  of  an  order  as  well  as  of 
a  writ.  (For  details  of  practice  refer  to  Daniell's  Chancery 
Practice,  Harbour's  do.,  Wait's  do.  in  the  Courts  of  Record 
of  the  State  of  New  York.)  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Negnpatam',  or  Nagapatnam,  town  of  British  In- 
dia, presidency  of  Madras,  situated  in  I  at.  10°  46'  N.,  on 
the  low  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  has  a  tolerably  good 
harbor  and  carries  on  some  trade  with  Ceylon.  Pop.  10,000. 

JVeg'ative  Quantity,  a  quantity  taken  in  a  sense  op- 
posite to  that  which  we  have  agreed  to  call  positive.  The 
terms  fHMi'tirr.  and  negative  are  correlative;  if  we  agree  to 
consider  a  quantity  taken  in  any  sense  as  positive,  it  will 
be  negative  when  taken  in  a  contrary  sense.  Thus,  if  we 
agree  to  call  distance  estimated  to  the  right  'jn>xfticr,  then 
will  distance  estimated  to  the  left  be  negative.  (See  IMAG- 
INARY.) W.  G.  PKCK. 

Negau'nee,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marquette  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North-western  and  the  Marquette  Hough- 
ton  and  Ontonagon  K.  Us.,  has  extensive  iron-mines,  sev- 
eral churches,  1  newspaper,  a  bank,  and  a  large  mercantile 
interest.  Pop.  of  v.  2559;  of  tp.  3254. 

C.  U.  (TRIFPKY,  ED.  "  NKCACXEE  IRON  HERALD." 

Neg'ley  (Gen.  JAMKS  8.),  b.  at  East  Liberty,  Pa.,  Dec. 
22,  1826;  educated  at  Western  University;  was  a  private 
soldier  in  the  Mexican  war;  raised  a  brigade  of  three 
months'  volunteers  in  eight  days,  and  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  Apr.  19,  1861 ;  served  in  Alabama  and 
Tennessee  with  the  Army  of  the  Ohio ;  commanded  at  the 
battle  of  Lavergne,  Oct.  7,  1862,  in  which  he  defeated  An- 
derson and  Forrest;  was  made  major-general  for  gallantry 
at  Stone  River;  was  engaged  in  the  Georgia  campaign  ; 
resides  at  Pittsburg,  which  city  he  represented  in  Congress 
as  a  Republican  1809-75. 

Neg'ligence  [Lat.  neyligentia'],  in  law,  is  the  absence 
of  that  eare  and  caution,  without  any  positive  intent  to  do 
injury,  which  under  the  circumstances  of  the  particular 
case  a  person  either  assumes  by  contract  or  is  bound  by  a 
rule  of  law  to  take  as  to  the  person  or  property  of  another. 
If  this  want  of  care  results  in  an  injury  to  another,  he  may 
have  an  action  for  damages  ;  if  it  involves  a  wrong  done  to 
society,  it  may  constitute  a  crime.  The  full  treatment  of 
the  subject  accordingly  requires  a  reference  both  to  the 
rules  of  civil  and  criminal  law. 

I.  N('<jliiji'ni-e  corutidered  as  an  Element  in  a  Ct'ril  Action. 
— The  fact  that  negligence  may  arise  from  a  breach  of  con- 
tract, or  from  an  act  wholly  Independent  of  contract,  leads 
to  a  possible  arrangement  of  the  whole  subject  into  two 
classes  of  cases,  one  of  which  would  bo  negligence  arising 
out  of  a  contract,  and  the  other  tortious  or  purely  wrong- 
ful negligence.  For  some  purposes  this  distinction  is  im- 
portant. Thus,  an  infant,  having  no  general  capacity  to 
contract,  cannot  commit  an  act  of  negligence  depending 
upon  a  contract,  which  he  is  not  authorised  to  make ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  might  be  liable  for  acts  of  tortious  neg- 
ligence wholly  unconnected  with  a  contract.  Another  dis- 
tinction is,  that  where  an  act  of  negligence  occurs  in  the 
performance  of  a  contract,  no  one,  in  general,  can  sue  upon 
it  except  one  who  is  a  party  to  the  contract  itself  or  within 
its  purview,  though  indirectly  sustaining  damage;  while 
if  the  negligent  act  were  purely  wrongful,  any  one  injured 
by  it,  towards  whom  it  was  shown  that  a  duty  to  exercise 
care  existed,  might  have  a  remedy. 

The  subject  of  negligence  is  one  of  great  magnitude  and 
importance,  having  its  application  to  the  performance  of 
contracts  and  to  almost  every  conceivable  social  relation. 
The  leading  principles  can  only  be  stated  in  this  article, 
and  reference  made  to  the  subjects  of  most  common  occur- 
rence. The  course  of  treatment  will  be  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  principal  propositions  in  this  branch  of  the  law,  and 
to  make  such  an  exposition  and  application  of  them  as  may 
seem  necessary. 

(1)  Negligence  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  fraud.     In 
the  case  of  negligence  there  is  no  bad  purpose  or  intent ; 
there  is  a  want  of  that  care  and  caution  which  the  law 
under  the  circumstances  requires.  In  gross  cases  negligence 
may  be  evidence  of  fraud,  but  it  is  not  of  itself  fraud. 

(2)  The  party  charged  with  an  act  of  negligence  must 
have  been  under  a  duty  to  the  injured  party  to  exercise 
care.     This  duty  may  have  been  assumed  by  contract  or 
may  be  imposed  by  law.     It  is  frequently  created  by  stat- 
ute.    Wherever  the  duty  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of 
care  exists,  and  through  neglect  it  is  not  exercised,  a  party 
injured  in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  duty  has  his  rem- 
edy.    On  the  other  hand,  there  might  be  the  same  neglect, 
and  one  be  injured  to  whom  no  duty  was  owing,  in  which 


case  no  action  would  lie.  Thus,  if  a  person  should,  with- 
out paying  his  fare  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ductor of  a  railway  train,  and  against  the  company's  rules, 
ride  upon  the  train,  and  a  collision  should  occur  through 
the  neglect  of  the  servants  of  the  company,  and  such  per- 
son should  receive  an  injury,  he  would  have  no  action 
against  the  company,  as  there  would  be  no  duty  to  exercise 
care  toward  him,  as  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
the  relation  of  carrier  and  passenger  would  not  exist.  As- 
suming that  a  duty  exists,  a  person  from  whom  it  is  owing 
is  not  allowed  to  shift  off  responsibility  by  delegating  its 
performance  to  servants  or  agents.  In  the  event  of  his 
employing  them  he  is  bound  to  see  that  his  own  obligation 
is  properly  discharged.  Nor  could  he  be  discharged  by  em- 

Eloying  contractors,  unless  they  fulfilled   the   measure  of 
is  duty.     Thus,  a  city  bound  to  repair  its  streets  will  be 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  contractors,  though  in  some 
instances  (see  MASTER  AND  SERVANT)  an  employer  ie  not 
liable  for  the  acts  of  a  contractor. 

(3)  An  injury  occasioned  to  a  person  by  an  act  purely 
accidental  on  the  part  of  another  who  was  at  the  time  ex- 
ercising due  care  is  not  actionable.     Nor  is  it  always  so, 
though  there  may  have  been  some  want  of  care  or  neglect. 
There  must  be  that  want  of  care  which  under  the  circum- 
stances the  law  regards  as  culpable.     There  is  much  nicety 
to  be  observed  in  considering  in  any  particular  case  the 
question  whether  there  has  been  culpable  neglect.     This 
will  depend  upon  all  the  facts  in  the  case.     Such  elements 
as  these  must  be  taken  into  account:  Whether  the  nature 
of  the  act  manifestly  required  much  circumspection  in  its 
exercise.     Thus,  the  care  of  a  diamond  would  necessarily 
be  greater  than  that  of  a  wooden  box  ;  the  caution  to  be 
observed  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  would  be  in- 
creased according  to  the  danger  which  there  might  be  of 
possible  injury  to  life  or  limb.     So  the  surroundings  of  the 
parties  must  bo  considered  ;  the  same  article  when  exposed 
to  loss  by  theft  must  be  more  closely  guarded  in  a  city  than 
in  the  country.    In  a  similar  way,  as  the  modes  of  ensuring 
safety  in  railway  passenger  business  become  more  efficient, 
it  may  be  negligence  not  to  make  use  of  them  after  they 
have  generally  come  into  use.     The  rule  in  all  such  cases 
is  that  the  same  care  should  be  taken  as  a  man  of  ordinary 
prudence — and  in  some  cases  of  extraordinary  caution — 
would  take,  under  the  same  circumstances,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  affairs.  • 

There  has  been  much  question  whether  the  matter  of 
care  is  not  susceptible  of  precise  and  arbitrary  division  in 
the  following  manner:  slight,  ordinary,  and  great.  On 
this  basis,  great  eare  is  such  as  is  usually  exercised  under 
the  particular  circumstances  by  men  of  unusually  careful 
and  prudent  habits  as  to  their  own  interests;  ordinary 
care  is  that  which  is  used  under  the  same  circumstances 
by  the  majority  of  the  community  ;  and  slight  care  that 
which  is  exercised  by  men  of  common  sense,  but  careless 
habits.  The  absence  of  these  degrees  of  care  would  re- 
spectively constitute  slight,  ordinary,  and  gross  negligence. 
It  has  been  objected  to  this  classification  that  though  it 
may  he  philosophic-ally  correct,  it  furnishes  no  clear  and 
definite  rule  in  the  practical  administration  of  justice — 
that  the  distinctions  arc  subtle  and  perplexing,  and  can- 
not be  explained  to  the  comprehension  of  an  ordinary  jury. 
It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true  in  some  cases  that  the  ut- 
most diligence  must  be  used,  while  in  others  this  extreme 
severity  is  relaxed.  For  instance,  a  borrower  of  a  valuable 
book  is  justly  held  to  a  higher  degree  of  care  than  if  the  s;mie 
article  were  received  by  him  as  a  mere  depositary  at  the  so- 
licitation of  the  owner.  Still,  the  depositary  must  take  some 
care,  and  not  be  guilty  of  extreme  negligence.  A  judge, 
after  stating  these  and  similar  distinctions  to  a  jury,  may 
properly  ask  them  if  the  defendant  has  taken  that  care 
which  under  all  the  circumstances  men  of  prudence  and 
caution  would  take  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs. 
It  would  not  be  proper,  even  where  the  lowest  degree  of 
diligence  is  to  be  exercised,  to  ask  them  whether  the  party 
charged  with  negligence  had  taken  the  same  care  as  he  did 
of  his  own,  but  always  to  refer  the  standard  to  that  of  some 
class  in  the  community,  such  as  men  of  average  prudence. 

(4)  The  act  of  negligence  complained  of  must  be  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  injury  sustained.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  that  it  should  be  the  sole  cause.     It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  injury  would  not  have  happened 
except  from  concurring  acts,  one  of  which  is  negligent  and 
the  other  accidental,  or  both  are  negligent.     In  such  a  case 
the  inquiry  is  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  loss,  and  one  or 
both  actors  in  the  result  will  be  liable  or  not  liable  as  the  case 
may  show  unavoidable  accident  or  negligence.     There  li;is 
been  an  important  question  as  to  whether  this  principle 
would  be  varied  by  a  fiction  of  the  identification  of  the  in- 
jured party,  though  personally  free  from  fault,  with  one  in 
whose  custody  or  care  he  was,  and  who  was  himself  negli- 
gent.   Thus,  if  at  a  railroad  crossing  of  different  lines  there 
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nhoulil   bo  11  collision  occasioned  by  mutual  neglect  of  the 

mani.L'er-   of  (hi-   n--p.-cti\c  trains,  and  a  pa«~eiiger  upon 

.,!'  I  IHMII  should  l«-  injured,  con  Id  il  !»•  .-aii I  tliiit  In-  wa- 

;. -nlilied   willl  till!  Iniill  M|M.II   whii-h   In-  was  Hint    if  the 

owners  ..I'  it  i-niilil  not  .-in-  for  III'-  injury  sustain. -I  to  thi-ir 

lei  In-  wonlil    also    be   debarred:'      Tin-  Kngli-h  OOurtl 

ii.l,,,.,  ..isj.in.  anil    nnilcr  such  circmn-tanee-'  deny 

the  injured  |iartv  relii-f.      In  the  I '.  S.  tin-  question  is   still 

i,  in  * •  of  tin-  courts  (among  tilt-in,  those 

.,1   New    York  '  Ilic  iloi-trinc  of  tin-   Kngli-di  Iribunal-   is   >lc 
nii-il.      It  would.  howcM-r.  In:  generally  conceded    that    if  a 

•  n   injnrcil    by  ncgligci though    himself  free    from 

f.iuli,  was  unable  to  take  '-are  of  himself— as  twing,  e.  •/., 
I  ,ug  child  '»'  insane — the  negligent  <if  the  pan-lit  or 
guardian  in  »ho-e  eustodj  he  was  would  be  impuii-'l  to 
himself,  ami  there  conM  be  no  recovery,  on  the  ground  of 
" contributory  negligence,"  to  be  hereafter  noticeil.  (See 
subdivision  (Hi  of  this  article.) 

(.>)  In  (he  practical  mlininistration  of  justice  it  is  an 
important  inquiry  whether  ncgligciice  is  to  bo  disposed  of 
•natter  of  law  or  of  fact.  Another  form  of  .statement 
is,  Should  it  be  ilisposc'i  of  at  a  trial  by  the  judge  or 
•  Ic'hlcil  by  the  jury?  The  rule  is  that  in  some  cases, 
when-  the  eviilem-e  of  negligence  is  plain  anil  uncon- 
tra  lictcd.  the.  jud'.re  may  as  matter  of  law  ilispose  of  the 
uh:. Its  subject:  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  testimony  be 
cojitradictorv.  or  the  decision  of  the  question  depend 
upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  or  upon  the  point  whether 
(he  party  charged  has  exercised  the  care  which  men  of 
orlinary  prudence  in  such  cases  use,  the  judge  should  sub- 
mit the  case  to  the  jury,  with  such  instruction  upon  the 
rules  of  law  as  might  be  ne:-c-sary.  It  may  bo  added  that 
he  who  chariTcs  negligence  must  prove  it,  at  least  so  far  as 
ID  raise  a  presumption  which  the  person  charge  1  is  called 
upon  to  explain  or  rebut.  It  is  not  neressary  that  this 
proof  shouM  be  supplied  by  direct  evidence.  The  circum- 
stui-es  uii.lcr  which  the  injury  happened  may  lead  to  a 
presumption  of  negligence,  casting  upon  the  person  charged 
the,  bunion  of  proof  to  rebut  the  imputation.  Thus,  whore 
the  wall  of  a  building  standing  upon  the  line  of  a  city  street 
fell  into  the  street  on  a  still  ibiy.  and  without  any  apparent 
external  eau-e.  and  injured  one  lawfully  in  the  street,  it 
was  decided  that  the  facts  raised  a  presumption  of  ncgli 
gem-e  either  in  the  construction  or  proper  care  of  the 
buil.liu^,  and  that  if  the  owner  could  not  rebut  this  presump- 
tion  he  was  chargeable.  ( Mullen  v.  St.  John,  57  N.  Y.,  567.) 
I'i)  Though  a  person  may  have  sustained  an  injury 
which  if  free  from  fault  he  eould  have  made  the  basis  of 
an  action,  the  law  will  deny  him  redress  if  his  own  negli- 
geir.-e  contributed  to  the  injury.  This  rule  depends  upon 
a  principle,  of  public  policy.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
pc  lient  that  justice  should  be  so  administered  as  to  furnish 
strong  inducement?  to  those  exposed  to  danger  to  use  suit- 
able care  t:>  guard  tlu-mseU  cs  against  its  effects.  The  rule 
in  i|iiesijon  has  this  strong  reason  to  recommend  it.  More- 
over, if  the  negligence  be  in  the  correct  sense  "contribu- 
tory " — that  is.  if  the  act  of  neglect  be  such  that  without 
it.  the  injury  would  not  have  been  sustained — it  seems 
illogical  to  give  the  plaintiff  a  cause  of  action  for  a  loss  or 
damage  which  he  has  brought  upon  himself.  This  rule 
has  met  with  some  dissent,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
in  some  quarters  to  introduce  a  doctrine  of  comparative 
negligence,  holding  that  if  the  carelessness  of  one  party 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  there  might  be  a 
cause  of  action.  The  grounds  of  this  distinction  are  not 
satisfactory,  and  the  rule  of  contributory  negligence  may 
now  he  regarded  as  quite  (irmly  settled.  The  more  fact 
that  the  act  of  the  plainiilf  is  contributory  to  the  injury  is 
not  sotuYieut  to  debar  him  of  remedy.  There  must  be  ner/- 
i;>!<'n<-<!  on  his  part,  and  not  merely  that  of  third  persons, 
contributing  to  the  injury.  Negligence  is  not  enough  un- 
less it  is  also  ••  contributory."  Questions  immediately  prc- 
srnt  them -eh  es  a-  to  the  amount  of  care  which  the  plaintiff 
m  11 -t  have  taken  to  avoid  the  damage.  This  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  He  must  have 
used  due  and  reasonable  care.  If  there  was  danger  to  be 

foreseen,  be  si Id  resort  to  reasonable  means  to  avoid  it. 

Thus,  if  he  were  crossing  a  crowded  street,  he  should  look 
to  see  if  vehicles  were  passing  with  which  he  might  come 
in  contact.  If  he  were  ero--inic  a,  railway,  he  should  in 
like  manner  look  for  a  passing  train  if  it  eould  be  seen. 
and  take  reasonable  means  to  avoid  it.  But  he  would  only 
bo  held  to  ordinary  ca,re.  In  the  case  supposed  he  would 
not  be  required  to  stop  his  carriage  and  to  alight,  or  even 
to  -rand  up  in  it,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  mind 
whether  a  train  was  approaching,  although  a  \  cry  cautious 
man  might  do  these  acts  from  considerations  of  personal 
safety.  The  defence  of  "  contributory  negligence  "  is  ex 
trcmcly  common,  and  the  courts  have  found  great  difficulty  i 

in  disposing  of  certain  questions  growing  out  of  it.     i 

of  those  is,  whether  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  plaintiff 


to  show  due  care  or  on  the  defendant  to  prove  the  want  of 

il.  ll  Mould  seem  -utlieiently  plain  that  (he  al>  <i»i  M 
.  are  i-  n., I  to  be  pre-umed.  On  the  conlrary.  the  fair  in 
Icrcnec  i-  thai  tin-  injured  parly  has  acted  with  ordinary 
care.  Some  e\  i.lcn<-e  should  aceordinirly  be  otVerc'l  nf 
w  ant  of  care.  It  i^  ii"t  m-cc-sary  that  thi-  c\  i'lcnee  should 
be  din-el.  ( 'mit  ributory  neirliireio-e.  a-  well  a-  any  other 
form  of  carcle--ni --.  may  be  inlcired  from  circum^lam-es. 
Another  point  of  difficulty  ha-  been  tihi-thei  thi-  '. 
of  negligence  is  to  be  di-po-ed  of  a-  mailer  of  law  or 
whether  it  is  a  question  of  tact.  Where  a  number  of  cir- 
eiim-tanccs  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  il  i-  tYcijuently  a 
matter  of  fact,  though  not  necessarily  when-  the  tacts  are 
undisputed.  Thus,  if  a  plaint!!)'  sho'iild.  without  an\  spe- 
cial circumstances  iu-titying  his  ad.  lean-  a  railway  car 
when  in  motion,  his  net  might  be  so  plainly  negligent 
that  the  court  would  instruct  the  jury  thai  he  could  not 
prevail.  The-e  principle-  will  1 1 1  ijnclilly  preclude  a  child 
or  other  person  not  capable  of  e.\ci  i-i-in  L:  can-  from  main 
taining  an  action  when  the  proper  en-todian  is  guilty  of 
neglect.  Thus,  if  u  young  child  were  permitted  to  play  in 
a  eit\  street  unattended,  and  were  injured  by  negli-ei,  it 
might  be  precluded  from  all  recovery  on  account  ol  the 
ni-L.-lc.-l  of  a  paicnt.  Still,  if  the  child  should  unexpectedly 
be  expo  el  t'i  danger  by  its  own  act  and  without  the 
parent's  fault,  a  different  rule  might  prevail.  Persons  who 
are  engaged  in  employments  ha/ardons  to  others,  such  as 
railway  companies,  are  bound  to  exercise  more  care  towards 

\onng  children  than   towards  adults,  and  cm t  expect 

from  them  the  same  circumspect  ion  in  avoiding  colli-ions. 
or  that  they  will  in  the  same  manner  be  alert  to  escape  from 
danger.  There  art'  eases  in  which  when  an  adult  is  un- 
urily  exposed  to  danger  by  the  negligence  of  others, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  acts,  as  it  were,  in- 
stinctively, and  in  his  efforts  to  avoid  apprehended  injury 
sustains  actual  barm  from  another  source.  Such  a  case 
cannot  be  deemed  contributory  negligence.  The  law  re- 
gards as  the  true  cause  of  the  injury  the  negligent  act  of 
the  wrongdoer.  For  example,  if  a  driver  of  a  stage-coach 
should  drive  so  carelessly  that  the  coach  appeared  in  im- 
minent danger  of  oversetting,  and  a  passenger  should  in- 
stinctively leap  from  the  coach  and  break  his  limb,  ho 
would  have  his  action,  though  the  coach  did  not  turn  over 
and  other  passengers  who  remained  in  it  were  uninjured. 

The  rules  which  have  thus  been  stated  as  to  contributory 
negligence  do  not  prevail  in  collisions  at  sea.  (See  KOAI>, 
LAW  or.)  The  regular  rule  of  the  admiralty  law  is  that  in 
cases  of  collision  by  mutual  fault  the  loss  is  to  be  divided. 
On  principles  similar  to  those  prevailing  as  to  contribu- 
tory negligence  it  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law  that  though 
the  injured  party  was  not  at  fault,  he  cannot  recover  for 
any  portion  of  his  loss  connected  with  the  principal  injury 
which  is  attributable  to  his  own  neglect.  Thus,  if  one  bo 
personally  injured,  he  is  not  to  unreasonably  neglect  to 
nave  suitable  medical  treatment  and  nursing.  So.  if  his 
property  be  deteriorated,  he  should  take  reasonable  mea- 
sures to  prevent  any  unnecessary  diminution  of  value.  If 
one  knew  that  the  gate  from  the  highway  to  his  cornfield 
had  been  carelessly  left  open  by  his  neighbor,  and  that  his 
crop  was  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  cattle,  his  duty  in 
general  would  be  to  close  the  gate,  and  if  he  failed  to  do 
so  the  loss,  that  he  might  sustain  would  be  fairly  charge- 
able to  his  own  neglect.  This  salutary  rule  of  law  is  ap- 
plied by  the  courts  with  increasing  rigor,  even  to  cases  of 
injuries  sustained  by  acts  of  wilful  wrongdoing  and  open 
violence.  Even  in  such  extreme  cases  as  these  the  injured 
party,  after  the  act  of  violence  has  passed,  should  use 
reasonable  means  to  confine  the  damages  sustained  within 
bounds.  If  he  neglect  to  use  ordinary  iirecautions,  the 
enhanced  damages  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  attributable 
to  his  own  misconduct,  rather  than  as  being  the  legitimate 
re-ults  of  the  act  of  the  wrongdoer. 
At  the  common  law,  if  an  injury  occasioned  by  negligence 

caused  death,  no  civil  action  could  be  brought,  although  in 

some  instances  a  criminal  proceeding  mighl  be  in-titutcd. 
It  is  plain  that  no  action  could  he  brought  in  the  nameof 
the  person  killed.  Other  persons  are  not  pecuniarily  dam- 
aged, as  they  could  only  claim  compensation  on  the  ground 
o I  Ion  of  service,  and  the  nlnlinn  of  master  and  servant, 
whether  expressly  created  or  implied  from  that  of  husband 
and  wife  or  parent  and  child,  is  at  an  end.  This  defect 
in  the  law  was  remedied  in  England  by  "Lord  Campbell's 
act"  (9  A  1(1  Viet.  .-.  il.! ;  see  also  27  A  28  Viet.  c.  95),  the 
provisions  of  which  have  been  substantially  re-enacted  in 
this  country  in  most  of  the  Stales.  It  extends  to  cases  of 
death  niiiM-d  not  only  hy  negligence,  but  by  other  wrong- 
ful act,  though  the  irn-at  majority  of  cases  to  which  the 
statute  is  applied  iii  the  practice  of  the  courts  are  those  of 
neglect.  The  substance  of  the  statute  is,  that  the  action 
is  to  be  brought  hy  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
person  killed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  husband  or  wife  or 
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next  of  kin.  The  amount  to  be  recovered  depends  upon 
the  pecuniary  diimaye*  sustained.  In  some  of  the  States 
the  recovcry'is  limited  to  a  specific  sum;  e.g.  $5000.  The 
same  general  elements  are  necessary  to  sustain  the  action 
as  in  cases  where  the  neglect  causes  injury  instead  of  death. 
The  principles  already  referred  to  in  this  article  will  bo 
found  applicable,  among  other  instances,  to  the  following : 
(A)  Liability  for  the  proper  use  of  one's  individual  property, 
whether  land  or  personal  estate.  The  fact  of  the  ownership 
of  property  attaches  to  it  responsibilities  both  towards  indi- 
viduals and  the  public.  Thus,  the  owner  of  real  estate  is 
bound  to  keep  it  in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  not.  by  rea- 
son of  any  neglect  on  his  part,  cause  injury  to  adjoining 
owners  or  to  persons  passing  along  a  highway.  The  same 
rule  would  be  applied  if  persons  were  invited  by  him  to  come 
upon  his  premises  for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure.  He 
would  not  be  under  the  same  obligations  to  a  mere  tres- 
passer. If  an  owner  of  an  open  field  should  leave  a  pit  in 
it  unguarded,  and  trespassers  should  cross  the  field  in  the 
night,  not  knowing  of  the  danger,  and  be  injured,  it  could 
not  be  claimed  that  the  owner  was  negligent  as  to  them, 
since  he  was  under  no  duty  to  fence  the  excavation.  It 
would  be  quite  a  different  case  if  the  pit  were  so  near  an 
un fenced  highway  that  one  lawfully  passing  along  it  might, 
while  using  ordinary  care,  mistake  his  way  and  fall.  It  is 
not  settled  how  far  from  an  unfenccd  highway  a  pit  must 
be,  in  order  that  it  may  safely  be  left  unguarded.  In  Eng- 
land there  is  a  statute  regulating  the  subject.  Great  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  upon  the  question  whether  if  a  per- 
son should  collect  upon  his  land  substances  which  might  be 
the  source  of  danger  to  others — as,  c.  >/.,  a  large  volume  of 
water— he  would  be  absolutely  bound  to  keep  it  there  so  as 
not  to  injure  his  neighbor,  or  only  bound  to  use  a  reason- 
able amount  of  care  to  prevent  its  escape.  After  smne  vacil- 
lation of  judicial  opinion  the  latter  view  has  gained  gen- 
eral recognition. 

In  regard  to  personal  property  the  same  general  rules 
would  apply.  An  illustration  may  be  found  in  theOMe  of 
the  ownership  of  animals.  When  there  is  n-t  wilful  act  of 
wrong,  liability  in  such  a  case  usually  turns  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  negligence.  The  owner  of  a  domestic  animal,  where 
it  is  not  a  trespasser,  is  not  absolutely  b'»:md  t  >  prevent 
its  causing  injury  to  others.  Knowledge  of  its  vicious 
propensities  must  be  shown,  and  consequent  negligence  in- 
ferred in  suffering  it  to  go  at  large  or  to  be  in  a  position  to 
cause  injury.  The  owner  of  savage  animals  is  conclusively 
presumed  to  have  knowledge  of  their  vicious  propeiuitiee, 
and  is  accordingly  bound  so  to  keep  them  that  they  will 
not  <lam:ig<!  persons  not  themselves  in  fault.  In  some  in- 
stances, by  statute,  owners  of  animals  are  made  absolutely 
responsible  for  their  acts  causing  damage.  An  instance  is 
that  of  a  dog  worrying  sheep.  If  an  owner  of  an  animal, 
knowing  it  to  have  a  contagious  disease,  should  by  neg- 
ligence allow  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the  animals  of 
others  without  sufficient  warning,  and  they  should  in  con- 
sequence be  infected,  ho  would  be  responsible.  (15)  Lia- 
bility for  the  due  management  of  public  property  and 
public  affairs.  An  important  class  of  cases  falls  under  this 
general  head.  These  will  simply  be  enumerated,  without 
an  attempt  to  develop  them.  The  class  would  include  such 
iMsrs  as  the  management  by  cities  of  their  streets  and  other 
public  works.  The  city,  being  a  municipal  corporation, 
would  be  liable  for  a  culpable  want  of  care  causing  injury. 
Similar  rules  would  be  applied  to  towns  where  they  have 
a  corporate  character,  as  in  the  New  England  States,  for 
defect  in  the  highways  attributable  to  negligence.  (See 
TOWNS.)  The  same  general  rule  is  to  bo  applied  to  pub- 
lic officers  who  are  guilty  of  neglect  in  the  management 
of  their  public  duties.  A  distinction  is  taken  in  this  re- 
spect between  judicial  officers  and  those  who  perform  mere 
"  ministerial  "  functions.  The  latter  class  is  illustrated  by 
the  instance  of  a  sheriff  or  clerk  who  merely  obeys  the  di- 
rections of  a  court,  without  exorcising  discretion.  (SeeOrFi- 
CEHS.)  No  action  will  He  against  a  judicial  officer  of  the 
higher  grade  of  courts,  known  as  a  court  of  record,  so  long 
as  he  has  jurisdiction,  though  he  act  not  only  negligently, 
but  even  wilfully  or  corruptly.  The  remedy  in  such  a  case 
is  an  impeachment  or  other  process  authorizing  his  re- 
moval. This  rule  is  deemed  indispensable  to  his  inde- 
pendence in  exercising  his  judicial  functions.  Minor  judi- 
cial officers  are  liable  to  an  action  when  they  act  with 
malice  and  bad  faith.  The  rule  of  protection  accorded  to 
judicial  officers  is  not  extended  to  those  having  ministerial 
duties  to  perform.  Where  a  positive  duty  is  imposed  upon 
them  by  law,  and  they  have  the  means  at  their  comm:md 
to  enable  them  to  perform  it,  they  are  liable  to  those  who 
suffer  damage  from  a  failure  to  perform  their  duties.  This 
same  principle  would  manifestly  apply  where,  having  en- 
tered upon  the  performance  of  their  assigned  duties,  they 
acted  with  negligence.  In  some  instances  official  duties 
partake  both  of  a  judicial  and  ministerial  character.  So 


far  as  they  are  judicial  and  honestly  exercised  the  officer 
may  be  protected,  though  he  err  in  judgment;  as  to  the 
non-performance  of  the  ministerial  branch  of  his  duties,  he 
may  be  absolutely  responsible  for  neglect.  As  a  general 
rule,  ministerial  officers  of  a  higher  grade,  having  power  to 
appoint  subordinates  necessary  to  their  efficient  transaction 
of  business,  are  not  responsible  for  the  neglect  of  their  sub- 
ordinates as  long  as  they  act  with  due  care  in  making  the 
appointment  or  in  retaining  them  in  office.  Thus,  a  city 
postmaster  is  not  liable  for  the  abstraction  of  money  from 

|  a  letter  by  one  of  his  clerks  so  long  as  he  is  guilty  of  no 

j  neglect  in  designating  him  for  his  position,  while  at  the 
s;uno  time  he  is  liable  for  any  personal  act  of  negli- 
gence. (C)  Negligence  by  persons  engaged  in  a  profes- 

I  sion,  trade,  or  business.  This  is  a  topic  of  a  very  exten- 
sive nature,  and  would  include  medical  men,  attorneys-at- 
law,  bankers  and  bill-collectors,  notaries  public  acting  in 
a  character  not  strictly  official,  mechanics,  and  agents  of 
all  sorts  in  relation  to  their  employers.  The  general  rule 
as  to  the  obligations  of  these  persons  towards  those  who 
employ  them  is  to  perform  their  engagements  with  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  skill,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
employment.  They  arc  bound  to  possess  the  average  know- 
ledge and  skill  of  men  of  their  trade  and  profession,  and  to 
exercise  it  in  the  cases  entrusted  to  them.  In  respect  to 
notiirirs  public  (sec  NOTARY  Prnr.ic)  it  may  be  remarked 
that  for  some  purposes  they  are  ministerial  public  officers 
and  fall  within  the  rules  already  stated.  (See  subdivision 
11.)  For  other  purposes  they  are  merely  the  private  agents 
of  those  who  employ  them,  and  are  liable  on  like  grounds. 
(D)  Cases  of  persons  exercising  a  qmtui  public  authority. 
Under  this  head  may  be  grouped  railway,  telegraph,  canal, 
bridge,  and  gas  companies.  These  are  to  a  certain  extent 
regulated  by  statute.  The  subject  is  complex,  as  questions 
frequently  arise  as  to  their  duties  to  the  public  or  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  mere  strangers,  or  to  owners  of  land  ad- 
joining or  otherwise  affected  by  their  work,  and  also  to 
their  employers  or  customers.  In  regard  to  their  duties 
to  the  public,  reference  may  be  made  to  their  interference 
in  the  matter  of  construction  with  public  highways  or 
bridges.  It  is,  in  general,  their  duty  to  restore  these  so 

,  far  as  possible  to  their  original  condition.  In  regard  to 
adjoining  owners,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  follow 
the  legal  maxim,  "  So  to  use  their  own  as  not  to  injure  an- 
other." They  should  so  make  excavations  as  not  to  cause 
adjacent  lands  to  fall.  Although  allowed  under  statutes, 
justified  by  the  rules  of  "eminent  domain."  to  take  such 
land  as  may  be  necessary,  they  arc  bound  to  make  due 
compensation.  In  agricultural  districts  railroad  companies 
are  commonly  required  by  statutes  to  build  the  fences  be- 
tween their  track  and  the  land  of  adjoining  proprietors, 
though  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  they  are  under  no  such 
obligation.  Accordingly,  they  are  not  liable  in  that  ni^o 
for  the  act  of  killing  a  domestic  animal  trespassing  upon 
the  track,  without  snowing  some  act  of  negligence  beyond 
the  failure  to  build  the  fence.  As  soon  as  the  duty  to  build 
the  fence  is  prescribed  by  statute  their  failure  to  construct 
it  becomes  an  act  of  negligence,  for  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  which  they  become  responsible.  In  regard  to 
mere  strangers,  the  rules  already  stated  as  to  negligence  and 
contributory  negligence  are  sufficiently  full  for  a  compre- 
hension of  their  duties  ;  as  to  their  customers,  the  law  of  com- 
mon carriers  of  goods  or  passengers  or  of  bailees  will  be 
applicable.  These  rules  will  be  specially  applicable  to 
railway  and  telegraph  companies.  (See  BAILMENT  and 
CARRIERS,  COMMON.)  Railway  companies  carrying  passen- 
gers are  held  to  an  extraordinary  amount  of  care,  owing 
t->  the  dangerous  nature  of  their  employment.  (E)  The 
rule  of  " respondent  superior"  in  its  relation  to  negligence 
bv  an  inferior.  It  was  stated  in  the  law  of  MASTKK  AND 
SKKVANT  (which  see)  that  the  master  was  liable  for  the  acts 
of  a  servant  done  in  the  scope  of  his  employment.  This 
doctrine  has  a  very  close  and  constant  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  negligence.  Many  of  the  topics  already  re- 
ferred to  are  largely  influenced  by  it.  The  negligence  of 

!  owners,  or  of  municipalities,  or  of  railways  or  telegraph 
and  other  corporations,  is  in  the  large  majority  of  eaMfl 
really  that  of  their  servants,  which  is,  however,  imputed 
to  themselves  under  the  theory  that  the  employer  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  the  servant.  This  theory  docs  not, 
however,  relieve  the  servant.  If  the  master  is  obliged  to 
pay  for  his  negligence,  there  is  a  remedy  in  his  behalf 
against  the  servant.  (A  more  full  view  of  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  article  MASTER  AND  SERVANT.)  (F) 
Miscellaneous  cases.  Under  this  head  may  be  collected 
such  cases  as  the  act  of  ordinary  driving  or  riding  on  a 
highway,  navigating  vessels  at  sea,  the  management  of 
fire,  firearms,  and  combustible  materials,  the  sale  of  sub- 
stances dangerous  to  life  or  health,  the  use  of  water- 
courses, construction  of  sewers  and  private  drains,  the  use 
of  machinery,  and  the  like.  The  subject  of  driving  ve- 
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hid,-  mi  the  hi-hwin  or  navigating  \c--cls  at 

i  bv  w.-ll  settled  rule-,  mid  in  the  latter  ,-a-e  provided 
by  act  iif  Congi'i--.  :,-ec  llovn.  LAW  IIK.)  .Many  qu, 

..a-ioning  the  destruction  of  prnp- 

,    ti,..       \n    owner    of  property  has    a    legal    right  to 

,|,.. 'nov  il    -o   long   as    he  docs    not    inline    another.      If  be 

will'uliv    Illld    I'eeklcs-lv     set-    lire  to    hi-    own    1 s,.  ,,r    g.i.i.l-, 

un,|  i'  -  i  be  I"--  of  his  neighbor's  property,  he  is 
reipon  -ihle.  The  -am,-  rule  will  apply  to  the  ca-e  of  culpa- 
ble negligci 1'ndoiibiedly.  an  owner  may  lawfully  burn 

brii'li.  and   other  -uli-la  nces  of  which  he  de-ires  to  be  rid, 
upon  his  own  land,  and  if  he  u-es  due  eaie    he  will   not  be 
resjiiin-iblc    fir    any    injury    which    may    unexpectedly    be 
cause. I  to  his    ncighb  ir.      This   propo-it  ion  would    not  jn- 
tit'v  a  plain  act  of  nc-_'lii:en.-c.      It  limy  also  he  said  that   it' 
Miger  wrongfully  -ets   tire  to   land   not  his  own,  he  is 
lor  all  the  proximal,'   c  ui-cqiicnecs  of   the  un- 
lawful act.  both  as  lo  the  prop,-  -ty  of  the  party  directly  in- 
jure I  and  t-i  that  ,.f  adjoining  owners.      This  matter  is  in 

of  tile  State-  regulated    by  -tat  lite,  pal  tic  II  hit  Iv  as  con- 

in--li"l  with  railways.      The  subject  ol'ih Te-1  manage 

mclit  of   water  courses  i-  one  of  great  magnitude,  and  will 

I,,-  treated  of  in  •  teparat*  arttele,      See  \v  v  n:n  ,  m  usi:s.  i 

-iibjcct  may  be  further  examine  I  in  the  treatises  ,,f 
Sheai  ma  n  mid  Kcllield.  jind  in  \\"li;irton  on  do..  rampbell 
on  il«i.,  Saiiliders  on  do.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
A'l.lisnii  on  /'....'-.  Ililliard  on  do.,  and  to  tho  digests  and 

of   eases.) 

II.  A'-  :^>:f  '"  •''  ""  "'i  T*gndi9*t  of  a  I't-imr. —  It  is  :i  gen- 
eral rule  of  law  that  an  intent  is  an  essential  element  in 

tin mmission  of  a  crime.     Still,  there  are  eases  in  which 

-ness  or  negligence  will  stand  in  the  place  of  an 
evil  intent.  These  seem  principally  to  he  cases  where  a 
person,  being  under  a  public  or  private  duty,  neglects  to 
perform  it.  and  thus  causes  an  injury  to  society.  Th.nlgh 
there  is  no  positive  intent  to  do  wrong,  there  is  culpa- 
bility in  the  failure  to  discharge  the  duty.  Thus.  \>,  pub- 
lic olli -cr,  being  under  a  public  duty  to  keep  a  prisoner 
safely,  is  criminally  liable  if  he  by  neglect  permit  him  to 
<--,-  i |,c.  Slat  nles  sunictimcs  ,le  -la re  that  oiiicial  neglect  in 
--1  cases  shall  constitute  a  crime  of  a  particular 
grade.  The  same  genera!  rule  would  bo  applied  to  a  viola- 
tion of  a  private  obligation  causing  a  wrong  to  society. 
Thus,  a  neglect  to  cleanse  the  bed  of  a  river,  whereby  ad- 
joining lauds  are  overflowed,  may  constitute  a  public  nui- 
san-c.  It  is  a  well-known  rule  in  the  law  of  homicide 
that  an  act  of  neglect  causing  death  may  amount  to  the 
crime  of  manslaughter,  while  a  positive  intent  to  kill  will 
eon-tit  utc  murder.  (See  M  VNSI.A  i  I;HTK.U.  See  on  this  L'CII 
oral  subject  Russell  on  l'rime»,  Bishop  on  Criminal  Caw, 
and  other  works  cited  in  the  article  CRIME.)  T.  W.  Dwir.nr. 

Nego'tiable  Pa'per.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider 
this  subject  at  length,  as  it  is  involved  t:>  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  topics  of  HILL  op  EXCHANGE  and  PUOMISSOHV 
\n  i:s  (which  see).  It  may,  however,  be  useful  simply  to 
p.. in!  out  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  as  applied  to  tho  law 
of  commercial  paper,  and  refer  to  s  uiio  cases  which  are 
not  strictly  included  within  tho  articles  to  which  reference 
has  just  been  made. 

Tho  e\pre"»ion  "  negotiable  paper"  is  employed  to  indi- 
cate the  fact  that  there  are  certain  rights  of  action  which 
are  capable  of  such  transfers  that  the  transferee  becomes 
the  owner  in  a  court  of  law.  and  is  able  to  sue  by  its  rules 
in  his  own  name.  A  distinction  of  groat  consequence  is 
thus  created  between  rights  of  action  which  are  nrij<tti>tl>l>- 
and  those  which  are  assiiimihle.  Ily  the  general  rule  of 
law  a  right  of  action  is  simply  assignable  in  equity,  and 
not  capable  of  transfer  in  the  view  of  a  court  of  law ;  ne- 
g  it; able  paper  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  and  is 
transferable  both  in  law  and  in  equity.  In  order  1 1  make 
promises  "negotiable"  they  mu-t.  be  made  t:>  a  person  and 
to  Sis  order  or  to  beirer,  and  must  bo  payable  in  money, 
free  from  all  contingency  as  to  tho  fact  of  payment  or  as 
to  the  fund  from  which  it  is  to  be  made.  It  will  bo  no- 
ticed that  if  a  promise  is  made  by  A  "to  I!  or  to  his 
order,"  if  1!  orders  the  amount  to  bo  paid  to  C  there  is 
by  tho  very  terms  of  tho  contract  a  promise  to  pay  to  C, 
and  he  may  accordingly  sue  in  his  own  n-ime.  Where  the 
promise  is  not  thus  negotiable  tho  assignee  cannot  sue  in 
a  court  of  law  in  bis  own  name,  but  must  use  tho  name  of 

the    assignor.       The    practical    re-ult    is,    thai    the    assignee 

mu-t  take  tho  claim  subject  to  all  defences  which  might 
have  been  urged  by  the  debtor  against  the  as-ignor. 
ASMCNMKN-T.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  negotiable 
paper,  if  the  transfer  is  made  before  maturity,  in  good  faith 
and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  the  buyer  takes  it  free 
from  all  defences  which  miirht  have  been  -.-t  up  a-  between 
the  original  parties,  unless  the  instrument  is  declared  void 
by  -t  itute.  in  which  ease  it  is  invalid  even  in  the  ban-Is 
of  the  purchaser.  So  if  such  paper  be  stolen,  a  thief 
may  transfer  complete  title  to  a  purchaser  under  similar 


circuni-lanci-s.    The  tact  that  a  purchaser  acts  imprudently 
01  negligently  will  not.  ueeordiiiL;  to  the  prevailing  up  - 

Ul  title,  except  M  far  a-  -n.-h  act-  may.  under  all  the 
cirenlii-tancc-  nf  the  case,  be  indicative  of  bad  faith.  His 
owner-hip  di-pen-l-  upon  his  intent  when  the  paper  was 
acquired.  It  the  stolen  paper  is  acquired  after  maturity, 
his  title  will  tail,  as  su-pieion  i-  now  ca-t  ilp-m  il  t'rntn  the 
t.i,  :  that  it  i-  -till  ont-tan. ling  and  not  paid  when  due. 
The  rule  that  a  purchaser  of  stulen  negotiable  paper  can 
under  liny  eireiiin-taliccs  olitain  a  good  tit!,-  is  cxn-pt  i..na! 
in  it-  nature,  and  cannot  In-  extended  to  ordinary  ,-l. 

-vii.         ft    has    lii-en    stated    thai    no   one   can   avail 
him-ell   ot   the  peculiar   rule  applied   to  negntial<!e   paper 
unless  he  is  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  BOD   iaentloB.    'I  i'l- 
fiiet    raises   the  M-ry  important  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the   phra-e    "  purchaser   f,,r   a    \alnalile    consideration." 
Is    it    necessary  that    there    should    he    money    or    its    equiv- 
alent   advanced    at    the    time    of  the    lian-t.r.  or    will    it    lie 
enough  if  the    holder   took   the  (.apei   on  account  ..!'  an  an- 
tecedent  .  leht  ''.        It  is  elaitiic.i   l.v    -•  .me  jui  I  -I  s  that  a   ' 
lei-  i.n  account  of  an  existing   del.t  is  not  a  pnr.-liasi  . 
the  creditor  parts  with  nothing  a.-  u  condition 
the  paper.     'I  hey  urge  that  there  can  lie  no  pin- 
something    is  parted   with  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition. 
They  would  admit  that  it   a  creditor  had  at  the  Inn,   ,.t  the 
transfer  surrendered  something  of  value,  such  as  a  note  ot' 
his  own  debtor's,  he  might  be  regarded  as  a  pureha-er.    'In 
the  other  hand,  if  he  had  ineiely  taken  the  note  ,  t  another 
from    his    debtor   by  "ay  of  .-eeniity    for   his    in.lclil. 
and   without  any  surrender  or  other  act  amounting  in  the 
law  of  contracts  to  a  new  coiisi,leiation.  he  could  not  be 
regarded  as  having  made  a  purchase.      This  i-  the  view  of 
the   .\,-\v   York  courts  and  of  those  in  some  other  States. 
There  are  other  highly  respectable  courts  that  hold  that 
such  a  transaction  is  in  substance  a  purchase  and  pie. 
all  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  note  BO 
transferred   was   originally  given.      It  is  greiitly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  there  should  be  so  little  harmony  of  opinion 
upon  a  subject  of  so  much  practical  importance. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  recent  times  upon 
tho  point  whether  the  doctrines  of  negotiable  paper  can  be 
extended  to  public  bonds,  such  as  those  issued  by  the  U.  8. 
or  by  ii  State  or  city,  or  to  bonds  of  certain  corporations — 
e.g.  railroads.  The  inquiry  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  (hat 
by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  a  sealed  instrument  is  not 
in  general  negotiable,  and  the  question  is,  whether 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  treated  as  exceptional.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  now  is  that  the  seal  upon  these  public  and 
cognate  bonds  does  not  deprive  them  of  negotiability  if 
they  otherwise  comply  with  the  definition  of  commercial 
paper.  Tho  fact  of  their  currency  in  the  money-market 
is  sufficient  to  make  it  highly  convenient  and  useful  to 
attach  to  them  the  ordinary  incidents  of  commercial  paper. 
The  same  general  view  should  be  taken  of  interest  war- 
rants or  coupons  when  they  usually  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  like  money.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  courts  have 
arrived  at  conclusions  so  convenient  and  satisfactory  as  to 
tho  protection  of  purchasers  of  property  in  this  country 
reaching  such  vast  proportions  as' are  included  within  our 
governmental,  municipal,  and  corporate  indebtedness. 

T.  W.  DttKMIT. 

Negri'llos,     Negritos,    Alfooroon,    Arafurag, 

names  given  to  the  various  tribes  of  the  Mclancsian  or 
Papuan  race.  Some  of  the  hill-men  of  Farther  India,  and 
possibly  tho  Andaman  Islanders,  are  of  this  stock.  The 
wild-men  of  the  Philippines  are  the  typical  Negrillos. 
They  have  woolly  hair,  longer  and  less  crisped  than  the 
negroes.  Tho  hair  of  some  tribes  grows  in  patches,  like 
that  of  some  South  Africans.  The  features  of  most  are 
of  a  decidedly  African  cast,  but  their  languages  are  clearly 
not  African.  The  skin  is  sometimes  perfectly  black.  It 
seems  generally  but  not  universally  admitted  that  the 
straight  hair  and  loss  uniform  features  of  the  black  Aus- 
tralian natives,  with  their  peculiarities  of  language,  sep 
arate  them  from  the  true  Negrillo  stock.  Tin-  \\hn!e  race 
arc  referred  by  Latham  to  the  "OfMufa  Mongolidae." 
Their  languages  seem  to  have  some  v  erbal  roots  in  com- 
mon with  the  Malays.  (See  Wallace,  Malay  Ankipcl<i-/n  ; 
Atlnt.  lte,car<-hcn,  iv.  39.'!;  X.  218.) 

Ne'gro  [derived  through  tho  Spanish  or  Italian  from 
the  Latin  »iyer,  "  black"],  the  name  of  one  of  the  prom- 
inent races  or  species  of  mankind.  This  race  is  indigenous 
to  tho  tropical  portions  of  Africa,  and  extends  from  about 
the  fifteenth  degree  of  X.  hit.,  or  the  southern  boundary  of 
i!n-  Sahara  lic-.-i:.  to  the  twentieth  degree  of  S.  lat.,  or 
the  country  of  the  Hottentots  and  liu.-hmcn.  and  in  the  \V. 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  near  the  borders  of  the  Indian 
i»i-ean  Inward  the  E.  It  is  perhaps  the  must  distinct  of  all 
tin-  races,  and  that  in  which  are  perceptible  the  most  gen- 
eralized characters,  or  at  least  those  which  are  most  in- 
dicative of  affinity  to  and  derivation  from  the  apes,  of  tho 
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human  genus.  These  characters  are  evidenced  both  super- 
ficially nnd  anatomically,  as  well  as  morally  and  physically. 
The  color,  as  indicated  by  the  name,  is  very  dark,  and 
enough  so  to  have  caused  the  bestowal  of  the  name  "  blacks  " 
on  the  race ;  the  mouth  is  protuberant,  on  account  of  the 
forward  trend  of  the  jaws  and  the  thick  and  outward 
turned  lips;  the  nose  is  broad  and  flat;  the  forehead  flat 
ami  receding  backward;  the  hair  short  and  very  curly, 
and  commonly  designated  as  woolly,  although  having  no  re- 
semblance to  true  wool,  and  simply  differing  from  the  hair 
of  the  white  race  by  the  compression  and  curlincss  of  the 
filaments;  the  hair  of  the  face  is  rather  scanty  ;  the  thorax 
more  compressed  than  in  the  white  race ;  the  nates  com- 
paratively flattened,  and  meeting  the  thighs  at  nearly  a 
right  angle  instead  of  a  curve:  the  arms  relatively  larger 
in  comparison  with  the  legs,  and  the  distal  segments  of 
both  (arms  and  legs)  comparatively  larger  than  the  prox- 
imal (i.  e.  humerus  in  arm  and  femur  in  leg) ;  the  knees 
are  more  bent  outward ;  the  calves  weak ;  the  ankles 
lower  ;  the  foot  comparatively  flat,  and  the  heels  longer ; 
the  great  toes  freer  and  more  opposable  to  the  others. 
Such  are  the  features  externally  visible  claimed  by  most 
observers  as  distinctive  of  the  negro  ;  these  are  co-ordinated 
with  more  deep-seated  ones  only  visible  on  dissection. 

The  skeleton  furnishes  some:  The  bones  are,  on  the 
whole,  heavier  and  whiter;  the  skull  is  generally  high 
and  narrow,  the  average  ratio  of  breadth  to  length  being 
between  (18  and  71  to  100,  although  sometimes  falling  as  low 
as  63,  and  at  others  reaching  78;  the  projecting  jaws  en- 
tail a  low  facial  angle,  this  being  about  65°  to  70°  ;  the 
pelvis  is  of  the  oblong  type,  according  to  Weber,  and  is 
narrow,  conical,  or  cuneiform,  and  small  in  all  its  diam- 
eters ;  the  calcaneum  or  heel-bone  is  in  nearly  a  continuous 
straight  line  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  and  projects 
farther  backward.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  (arms  and 
legs)  have  shorter  bellies  and  longer  tendons  than  in  their 
correspondents  in  the  white  race,  and  those  of  the  calves 
arc  less  developed. 

The  brain  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  white  race, 
lint  as  a  rule  the  gyri  and  sulci  seem  to  be  more  symmetri- 
cally developed,  as  well  as  less  numerous  and  more  massive, 
ami  the  nerves  are  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  brain,  than 
in  the  European.  The  average  size  is  less.  Numerous  ob- 
servations have  been  made  on  this  organ,  and  the  import- 
ance of  this  subject  demands  a  more  extended  notice.  The 
following  results  are  epitomized  from  Drs.  Morton  and  Kus- 
sell :  According  to  Morton,  the  average  capacity  in  cubic 
inches  of  the  cranial  cavity  of  62  native  African  negro 
skulls  was  S3  inches,  and  of  12  American  negroes  82  inches. 
Dr.  Sanford  li.  Hunt,  surgeon  of  U.  S.  volunteers  in  the 
lull-  civil  war,  has  recorded  the  results  of  autopsies  of  the 
limins  of  -!0.r)  whites  and  negroes  made  by  Surgeon  Ira 
Russell.  The  conclusions  which  he  drew  from  these  ob- 
servations were  :  "(1)  The  standard  weight  of  the  negro 
braiu  is  over  five  ounces  less  than  that  of  the  white.  (2) 
Sli'/ht  intermixture  of  white  blood  diminishes  the  negro 
brain  from  its  normal  standard,  but  when  the  infusion  of 
white  blood  amounts  to  one-half  (mulatto),  it  determines  a 
positive  increase  in  the  negro  brain,  which  in  the  quadroon 
is  only  three  ounces  below  the  white  standard.  (3)  The 
percentage  of  exceptionally  small  brains  is  largest  among 
negroes  having  but  a  small  proportion  of  white  blood." 

The  following  table  furnishes  the  basis  for  these  general- 
izations : 
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Such  arc  the  principal  characteristics  that  have  been  at- 
tributed to  the  negro  in  contradistinction  at  least  to  the 
European.  Mostof  them  hold  good  as  average  characters, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  are  absolute,  and  some  of 
them  are  very  difficult  to  gauge  and  appreciate.  No*  only 


are  varietal  differences  observable  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  different  parts  of  Africa,  but  the  individual  differ- 
ences in  one  and  the  same  tribe  are  not  inconsiderable.  All, 
therefore,  that  can  be  justly  claimed  is  that  the  characters 
enumerated  arc  expressive  of  the  typical  negro,  which  may 
severally  fail  if  we  examine  special  individuals  of  the  race. 
The  larynx  of  the  negro,  according  to  Dr.  George  I). 

Gibb  ( Memoirs  of  the  Anthropological  Society,  ii.  pp.  322, 
323,  1864),  is  distinguished  by  "  the  invariable  presence 
of  the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg  [little  bodies  like  small 
round  peas  at  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  larynx,  not  com- 
monly seen  in  other  races  of  mankind],  the  oblique  or 
shelving  position  of  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  the  pendent 
position  of  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni ;"  it  is  "  fairly 
developed,  not  unusually  prominent  in  the  neck,  and  the 
vocal  cords  are  not.  perhaps,  of  the  full  length  of  those  in 
the  European  races,  nor  of  the  Tartars." 

Numerous  physiological  characters  have  also  been  at- 
tributed to  the  negro  as  distinctive  of  his  race.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  there  is  a  greater  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ment, and  that  only  the  choleric  and  phlegmatic  are  devel- 
oped in  the  race ;  that  the  negro  is  only  capable  of  a  minor 
degree  of  cultivation  ;  and  that  he  is  less  subject  to  mala- 
rious diseases  than  the  white  race.  These  statements  are 
also  to  be  accepted  as  only  generalities,  and  not  as  abso- 
lute. It  is  indisputable  that  the  negro  in  his  average  cha- 
racters deviates  less  from  the  ape  tribe  than  any  other  race, 
and  that  no  high  state  of  civilization  has  ever  originated 
from  among  the  race.  Many  tribes  exhibit,  however,  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  erection  of  their  huts  and  the  weaving 
of  cloths,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of  implements 
for  household  economy  and  for  war  and  the  chase.  Most  arc- 
fond  of  music,  and  have  much  aptitude  for  its  cultivation, 
i  although  their  taste  is  different  from  that  of  the  cultivated 
European.  Their  religious  ideas  are  vague.  They  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  but  not  apparently  (or  at 
least  to  a  very  uncertain  extent)  in  a  system  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments.  By  some,  at  least,  the  idea  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls  seems  to  be  entertained.  They  arc 
very  superstitious,  and  have  generally  intense  belief  in 
charms  and  witchcraft.  These  are  the  typical  character- 
istics of  the  wild  Africans. 

The  system  of  slavery  has  resulted  in  the  alienage  of 
large  numbers  of  the  race  from  their  country  and  trans- 
portation to  foreign  lands — mostly  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  U.  S.,  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  Brazil  and  Guiana. 
In  all  these  countries  they  have  largely  increased,  readily 
assumed  the  habits  nnd  language,  as  well  as  religion,  of 
the  citizens,  and  exhibited  frequently  considerable  aptitude 
for  higher  cultivation.  Although  their  powers  of  origina- 
tion seem  to  be  comparatively  small,  they  readily  copy  the 
manners  of  their  superiors,  and  frequently  display  much 
superficial  polish.  They  are  very  emotional,  and  chiefly 
select  those  religions  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  the 
senses,  such  as  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Methodist. 
On  some  the  religion  thus  adopted  appears  to  have  a  serious 
and  effective  influence,  and  to  regulate  their  daily  life;  while 
on  others  the  effect  is  very  superficial,  and  extreme  religious 
exaltation  does  not  appear  to  be  incompatible  with  low 
moral  ideas  and  actions. 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  transportation  of  large  num- 
bers of  the  race  to  foreign  countries,  there  has  been  an  in- 
termixture between  representatives  of  the  race  and  those 
of  the  dominant  races  of  the  countries  to  which  they  have 
been  carried.  The  offspring  between  the  two  races  are 
called  mulatto?.  Many  generalities  have  been  enunciated 
respecting  the  structural  and  physiological  attributes  of 
these  mulattos,  but  often  with  a  very  unsatisfactory  BUMS. 
They  are  to  a  certain  extent  intermediate  as  to  their  cha- 
racters between  the  two  races,  but  perhaps  on  the  whole 
exhibit  more  of  the  features  of  the  father  than  of  the  mo- 
ther. They  are  reputed  to  be  bad  breeders,  but  the  excep- 
tions at  least  are  numerous.  They  are  said  also  to  be  ugly 
and  revengeful  in  disposition,  but  this  is  probably  more  the 
result  of  a  feeling  of  wrong  to  themselves  than  an  innate 

Peculiarity  of  race.     It  is  further  claimed  that  they  an1  !«•-•< 
ardy  than  either  parent  race,  and  that  they  very  soon  die, 
but  on  this  very  point  exact  and  numerous  statistics  arc 
needed.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Negro    Hill*  poet-v.  and   tp.  of  White  co.,  Ark.,  on 
White  River.  12  miles  N.  of  Des  Arc.     Pop.  57. 
Negropont.     See  EITBOIA. 

Nehemi'ah  [Heb.,  "the  Lord  consoles  him"],  Book 
of,  a,  historical  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  author 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  He  was  a  Jew,  with  the 
title  of  Hi'*lnttli<t  ("cup-bearer")  to  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus,  and  governor  of  Judaea  under  the  Persian  rule 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  His  work  is  a  contin- 
uation of  that  of  Ezra,  and  is  the  last  in  historical  order 
of  the  Old  Testament  narratives. 
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\rlnri. nun.  or  Montncnais,  a  tril t   Algonkin 

In,li;,,i  ,n  ( 'ana. hi.  closely  related  In  tin-  -N  aseapces.  and 
occupying  tin-  N.  bank  <>t  the  Si.  Lawrence  from  the  Sa 
giieuav  Kivrr  In  tin-  Straits  of  Hcllc  l-lc-.  At  the  time  nI1 
the  tir'-t  French  wngtl  I"  Canada,  in  till'  lixtMOtb  MB 
turv  :,.,j  i  he  region  around  tjuchco.  hut  wore 

driven  eastward   by  the    I  riii|llois.  Mll<l  drove  the  Ksqnilnaux 
Labrador;    wen-    friendly  I"   tin-  French  : 

hiive  i,  ,,|  Cath  die  miuionariei   >ino«  the  time  of  Chui- 

],l:iin.  and   have   learned   I"   read    ninl    write.      Their  prin- 
i-ii,;il  village-  nre  Point  Illi-n,  Cbicoatimi,  Moi-ic.  and  Cas- 
-,,-;  thq  numbered    ITDil  in  1S72,  and  lived  chieily 
liy  hunting  tlii'  caribou. 

\cllli«'  i  Vn  roll).  I),  in    Paris.  Frai .ill    Is-1':   studied 

painting  under  Mid  dc  Pujol  and  Cognict  :  n-ide.|fora 
time  in  llav  an:t.  (  ui ml  ultimately  rattled  in  New  York, 

(There  I lilaim-d  great  apphiu-c  I iv  hi-  picture-  illn-tra 

I  \nicri"an  history,  romance,  and  poetry,  among 
Mhii-h  :!!•'•  Gertrude  o/  U'l/in/ii'ii.v,  Ilinn-'iilin  nml  M nun  In, I,,,. 
and  I'n'-nhnniiiK.  Hi'  was  chosen  iii  IK7»  a  member  of  the 
National  \i'mli'iny  "I'  I  it-sign,  and  in  1872  visiteil  the  studios 
and  galleries  of  L'ltidon. 

NeilRher'ry  Hills,  an  almost  isolated  group  of 
1111.1111(1111-  in  Southern  Ilindostan.  between  lat.  \\°  10' 
and  1 1°  38'  X..  and  between  Ion.  76°  30'  and  77°  10',  and 
'ng  an  area  of  700  square  mile-.  They  consist  ul' 
granite,  envcrod  with  a  layer  of  rieli  lilaek  soil  ten  feet 
deep,  mid  rise  in  the  highest  peak,  I>oilabetta,  to  the  height 
of  S760  feet.  Tlleir  sides  are  i-ovcrcd  with  impenetrable 
jungles  "f  tro]iical  forests,  hot,  iinliciilthy.  and  swarming 
with  wild  animals — elephants,  timers,  and  leopards;  but 
at  an  elevation  of  about  5000  feet  they  form  a  table-land 
reinarknlile  for  its  beautiful  and  healthful  climate,  and  on 
•'•omit  much  frequented  by  Europeans.  Ootaeamund 
is  a  town  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau. 

Neill  (Emv.uin  DI'FIMKI.D),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
ISL':;  :  studied  at  the  I'niversity  of  Pennsylvania  and  grad- 
uate 1  at  \nilier-t  College  in  ISI'J:  became  a  Presbyterian 
minister  at  St.  1'iuil,  Minn.,  1849;  was  private  secretary  to 
Pre-.  Johnson  Isi'iT  ii^.  and  afterward  appointed  consul  at 
Dublin,  Ireland ;  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
religious  magazines,  and  has  published  .\iinnfn  nf  the  .1/i'u- 
iKniiM  llt'itim  •/.  -ill  X.i.-i'.  ly  1 18 ")()),  Hiilnri/  nf  Mi  a  iii/iotn  (1858), 
Jflslni-i/  nf  if,'-  Virginia  I'mn^my  (1869),  The  Fnirfaxet  of 
Eti'ilninl  nn'l  .\nnrn-n  (181)8),  Tirra  Mitriic,  fir  Threads  of 
Miii-i/l'iitil  I'll Initial  Iliilnry,  and  Eni/tish  Fnlnnization  of 
At»'i-i''<t  iltiriii'f  th>'  StMntcmtk  (?i-ntnry  (1871). 

Neill  (THOMAS  H.),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1825;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point,  and  was  assigned  to  the  infantry 
(brevet  second  lieutenant)  July,  1847;  served  mainly  on 
frontier  duty  and  at  West  Point  previous  to  1861  ;  in  the 
eivil  war  he  organized  the  23d  Pennsylvania  Vols.,  which 
he  commanded  throughout  the  Virginia  Peninsular  cam- 
paign uf  I^ilL':  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
Nov..  I8il2,  he  commanded  a  brigade  (6th  corps)  at  the 
battle  of  Frcderieksburg,  Dec.,  1862;  at  the  storming  of 
Marye  Heights,  May.  ISli:!  ;  at  Gettysburg,  July  2-3,  1863  ; 
and  in  command  of  a  division  during  the  Richmond  cam- 
paign of  Isii I  and  siege  of  Petersburg;  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Winchester  Oct.  19,  1864;  brevetted  from  major 
to  major-general  for  gallantry.  In  1870  he  was  transferred 
to  the  iHli  Cavalry  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
after  an  active  campaign  against  the  Indians  was  in  1875 
assigned  to  West  Point  as  commandant. 

Neill  (Wii.i.nv).  I>.  D.,  b.  near  Piltsburg.  Pa.,  in  1779; 
graduated  at  Princeton  1803;  was  tutor  there  1803-05; 
was  for  several  years  Presbyterian  pastor  at  Cooperstown, 
N.  .T.,  Albany,  and  Philadelphia;  president  of  Dickinson 
riillcLre  ls24^-29;  secretary  and  general  agent  of  the  Pres- 
byterian 1'ioard  nf  Kducation  1  S'_".t-:',I  ;  minister  at  Ger- 
mantowii  ]s:n  42:  editor  for  some  years  of  the  Pre*bi/- 
t'linii  M<I</-I  .'in  .  and  author  of  Lecture*  on  Biblical  Hi*- 
tnni  (IS  lt>),  /.'.r/...«;/,',,,i  ,,/•  ll,f  Kfiiftle.  In  the  K/,hfuiiinn 
(1850),  IHrnir  Oriifin  nf  ill:-  fliri'ntinn  Rrliyion  (1854),  and 
A  Miilintrtf  nf'  l-'if'fif  Yrnr*,  irith  Anrrrfotf*  and  /temmiV 
cmctt  (1857).  D.  at  Philadelphia  in  1860. 

Neill's  Creek,  tp.  of  llarnett  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1137. 

Neills'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Clark  co.,  Wis.,  on  Black 
River,  has  schools.  2  churches,  1  bank.  2  newspapers,  12 
manufactories,  mills,  2  hotels,  telegraph-office,  and  stores. 
Pop.  about  1500.  D.  T.  LINDI.EV,  En.  "  KKITBI.ICAS." 

Nei'sse,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  at  the 
influx  of  the  I'.iela  in  the  Ncisse.  It  is  a  fortress  of  second 
rank,  and  contains  many  military  establishments,  schools, 
barracks,  maga/.ines.  etc.  It  has  large  breweries  and  tli- 
tilleries,  and  extensive  manufactures  of  arms,  chemicals, 
tobacco,  and  linen  and  woollen  fabrics.  Pop.  19,376. 
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Ne'ive,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Genoa,  about  8  miles 
I.  of  the  city  of  Genoa.    It  lies  on  the  seashore  at  the  foot 


of  Mimtc  Moro,  which  cm-loses  it   semieireularly  and  pn>- 

toetl    il    tViim   the    \.  «  ind.  and  tl sci|iifntly  mild   eli 

male    iiKike-  it  a  faiorite  «  inter  retreat  fur   invalids.      The 

lua'l-lea'l   is   nut   i  ilde.   Init    llli'le   i-    -:i!r  at, 

age  about  half  a  mile  from  the  .*h»!e,  an'!.  ln->i>le-    ,, 

t  l\ ia-t  inu'    trade.  lnan\     \  e--el>    Ira  \  r  I  hi-    JHM  t    lur     \  ll:n 

iea.  the  lihiek  Sia.etr.  l.urd  Henlin'-k  here  emliarked  his 
lur  his  assault  iipun  Genoa.  Pup.  ..iMi. 

Nek'imi,  post  v.  and  tp.  of  Winneliago  i Wis.,  15 

mile-  S.  \V.  of  ll^hkush.  Pup.  127s. 

Ni'llltlill'  i  \i  1:1  m),  l..at  I'aris  .lune  17.|s(l7  :  studied 
medicine;  became  professor  in  clinical  surgery  in  l^:;!i: 
invented  a  new  method  of  extracting  calculi,  whieh  lie 
applied  with  gre:n  1 1.  Sept.  L' I .  I  ST.':.  Hi-  prin- 

cipal Wlirk  is  Kli'unnlf  ,/, •  Tnllnilu'in  ,-l,h-ili'iin-'ilt  l.ivols., 

IMI  -BO). 

Ne'ligh,  county  of  Central  Nelira-ka.    An-a...7n 
mile-.      It  is  drained  by  atlluents  of  the  Pawnee  l.oup.  and 
is  ehii'tly  adapted  to  pasturage. 

Xrllrs  iS\>iri  i.  SIIIIH-KII.  D.  D.,  I.L.H..  b.  at  Ml.  Plea 

sanl,  lint..  Canada,  (let.  17,  |SL':;:  graduated  in  I  MI',  a  I 
Midilletuwn.  Ciilin.;  became  a  \Vi-le\aii  preacher  ill  Can- 
ada, and  in  1850  president  of  Victoria  College.  Cobuurg. 

Nellore',  town  of  I!riti.-h  India,  presidency  of  Madras, 

capital  of  a  distriet  uf  the  same  name,  i-  i  n  llie  Pelinar 
near  its  mouth,  in  lat.  14°  27'  N.  It  i-  nut  vM'll  built,  but 
is  eleaii.  airy,  and  healthy.  Pop.  about  2."i.'|iMi. 

Nd'soll,  tu»n    uf    \ew    /ealalld.  nil    the    nulthern    CX- 

tremiiy  of  Middle  Island,  at  the  head  of  Blind  Hay,  has 
a  good  harbor.  It  is  well  built,  and  its  surroundings  aie 
M  iv  fertile  and  beautiful.  Pop.  about  I1UIIII. 

Nelson,  county  of  Central  Kentucky.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  Its  S.  W.  border  is  washed  by  Salt  Kiver.  Its  sur- 
face is  diversified  and  the  soil  is  excellent.  Live  -lurk, 
grain,  vvuul.  and  lum tier  are  leading  products.  Tl u-  mini!  v 
is  traversed  bv  branches  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
R.  H.  Cap.  Bardstown.  Pop.  1 1.SII4. 

Nelson,  county  of  Central  Virginia.  Area,  325  square 
miles.  It  extends  S.  E.  from  the  lilue  Kidge  to  James 
River.  It  is  broken  by  mountain-ridges  and  hills,  and  has 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys.  Tobaeeu  and  curn  are  lead- 
ing products.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap.  Lovingston.  Pop.  13,898. 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lee  co.,  III.,  on  Hock  Kiver 
and  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  Pop.  600. 

Nelson,  post-tp.  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1102. 

Nelson,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Nuckalls  co.,  Neb. 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.     Pop.  744. 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
use  and  Chenango  Valley  R.  R.  Pop.  17.'!". 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Portage  co.,  0.     Pop.  1355. 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  45B. 

Nelson,  tp.  of  York  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2218. 

Nelson,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Buffalo  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1291. 

Nelson  ( DAVID),  M.  I).,  b.  near  Jonesborough,  Tenn., 
Sept.  24,  1793;  graduated  at  Washington  College.  Va., 
1810:  studied  medicine  at  Danville.  Ky.,  and  at  Philadel- 
phia Medical  School;  served  in  Canada  as  surgeon  during 
the  war  of  1812 ;  was  for  some  years  a  skeptic  upon  relig- 
ious topics,  but  ultimately  became  a  Presbyterian  minis- 
ter (1825)  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  nml  Missouri ;  was  the 
founder  and  first  president  of  Marion  College,  near  Pal- 
myra. Mo.,  1830,  which,  however,  existed  but  a  few  year- ; 
established  near  Quincy,  111.,  an  institution  for  the  train- 
ing of  students  for  the  ministry,  which  also  failed  ;  was 
actively  engaged  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  was 
author  of  a  once  popular  work.  Tin-  r,n/«,  nml  <'„,•,•  nf  fn- 
fiililitii,  which  passed  through  manv  editions,  and  contin- 
ues to' be  circulated.  D.  at  Oakland,  III.,  Oct.  17,  1844. 

Nelson  (HORATIO),  Viscount  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  duke 
of  Bront6,  b.  at  Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolkshirc,  England. 
Sept.  29,  1758,  was  the  fourth  son  of  Rev.  Edmund  Nelson, 
rector  of  the  parish  ;  attended  school  at  Norwich  and  at 
North  Wolsham  ;  obtained  at  the  age  of  twelve  an  appoint- 
ment as  midshipman;  accompanied  Capt.  Phipps's  Arctic 
expedition  1773:  served  in  the  East  Indies  1775-76 ;  be- 
came lieutenant  Apr.  8,  1777,  nnd  post-captain  July  11. 
1779;  given  command  of  a  man-of-war,  with  which  he 
proceeded  t  i  San  Juan  del  Nortc.  Nicaragua;  took  Fort 
San  Carlos  in  the  San  Juan  River  ;  cruised  in  the  North 
Sea  I7S1-S2:  served  again  in  the  West  Indies  1782-87; 
was  stationed  for  the  protection  of  trade  near  the  Leeward 
Islands:  captured  four  American  vessels  for  violation  of 
the  navigation  laws,  for  whieh  conduct  he  was  subsequently 
prosecuted  by  their  captains  :  married  Mrs.  Nesbit.  the 
widowed  daughter  of  Gov.  Herbert,  at  Nevis,  Mar.,  17S7  : 
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served  under  Lord  Hood  in  the  Mediterranean  179.1-94,  at 
which  time  he  was  pent  with  despatches  to  Naples,  and 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton  :  commanded  a  small  squadron  on  the  coast  of 
Corsica  which  co-operated  with  Paoli,  and  took  Bastia 
.May,  1794:  aided  in  the  siege  of  Calvi,  where  ho  lost  an 
eve:  participated  in  Admiral  Hotham's  victory  over  the 
French  squadron  Mar.  15,  1795;  took  the  island  of  Elba: 
blockaded  Leghorn  Apr.  to  Oct.,  1795  ;  was  made  com- 
modore 179fi;  distinguished  himself  under  Admiral  Jervis 
in  the  naval  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent Keb.  14, 1797  ;  was  appointed  rear-admiral  Apr.,  1797  ; 
took  part  in  the  blockade  and  attempted  bombardment  of 
Cadiz  May  to  July,  and  in  the  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
Santa  Cruz,  Tcneriffe,  July,  1797,  where  he  lost  his  right 
arm  :  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  and  received  a  pen- 
sion of  £1000  ;  took  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron off  Toulon  May,  179S;  followed  Napoleon's  expedition 
to  Egypt,  and  destroyed  the  French  fleet  at  the  Bay  of  Aboo- 
kcor  (generally  called  the  battle  of  the  Nile),  being  wounded 
in  the  engagement,  Aug.  1,  1798,  for  which  victory  he  was 
made  Huron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  received  an  additional 
pension  of  £32000  ;  proceeded  to  Naples  in  September;  oc- 
cupied Leghorn  in  November;  aided  the  government  of 
Naples  in  resisting  the  French  invasion  and  in  recovering 
the  capital  after  it  had  been  taken,  but  stained  his  reputa- 
tion by  violating  the  capitulation  concluded  June  23, 1799, 
and  hanging  Cara.ccioli,  the  insurgent  admiral ;  was  made 
duke  of  Bront6  (Sicily);  aided  in  the  siege  of  Malta;  re- 
turned to  England  in  company  with  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton  Nov.,  1800  ;  was  received  with  unbounded  popu- 
lar enthusiasm:  separated  from  his  wife  on  account  of  his 
attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton ;  was  made  vice-admiral 
Jan..  ISO  I  ;  was  second  in  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in 
the  naval  battle  of  Copenhagen,  Apr.  2,  for  which  he  was 
in  nil-  viscount  :  took  command  of  the  squadron  for  the  de- 
fence of  England  against  the  contemplated  French  inva- 
sion in  July;  attacked  the  French  flotilla  off  Boulogne 
Aug.  1.) :  resided  with  the  Hamilton*  at  their  seat  in  Mer-  i 
tun,  Surrey,  during  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802—03;  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  on  the 
resumption  of  hostilities  May,  1803;  blockaded  Toulon; 
unsuccessfully  pursued  a  French  fleet  to  the  West  Indies 
May.  1805;  returned  to  England  in  July;  again  took 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  inflicted  a  total 
dclV:it  on  flic  combined  PYench  and  Spanish  squadrons  off 
Cape  Trafalgar,  losing  his  life  in  the  engagement,  Oct.  21, 
isiij.  Lord  Nelson  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  Jan. 
S.  ISDf'i,  his  funeral  being  the  most  magnificent  ever  seen 
in  Kngland.  (See  Lire*  by  Southey,  Pettigrew,  and  l>e 
Kor^ues.  ami  his  Letters  and  Despatches,  edited  by  Sir  N. 
Harris  Nicolas  (7  vols.,  1844-46).)  POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Nelson  f  JOHN),  b.  in  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1791 ;  grad- 
uated at  William  and  Mary  College  1811;  was  a  member 
nl  Congress  is:!  1-23,  charge  d'affaires  to  the  Two  Sicilies 
183 1 -3.'!,  and  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  under  Pres. 
Tyler's  administration  from  Jan.  2,  1844,  to  Mar.  5,  1845. 
D.  at  Baltimore  Jan.  8,  1860. 

Nelson  (Su.rKD.  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10, 
1792:  graduated  at  Middlebury  College  in  1813;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1817;  became  a  successful  lawyer  of 
Cortland  co.,  N.  Y. ;  judge  of  the  circuit  court  1823-31, 
of  the  State  supreme  court  1831-37,  its  chief-justice  1837- 
45;  in  Is  (5  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  from  which  he  retired  in  1872;  member  of  the  joint 
high  commission  to  settle  the  Alabama  claims  1871.  I), 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y..  Dec.  13,  1873. 

Nelson  (THOMAS),  b.  in  York  co.,  Va.,  Dec.  26,  1738; 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  before  his 
return,  when  just  twenty-one,  was  chosen  to  the  house  of 
burgesses  of  Virginia:  was  a  member  of  the  Williamsburg 
convention  1774,  of  the  convention  of  1775,  and  of  the 
Virginia  constitutional  convention  of  1776;  was  in  Con- 
gress 1770-77  and  1779;  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; served  as  colonel,  and  afterwards  as  a  general 
officer,  in  the  army:  was  governor  of  Virginia  in  1781  : 
expended  his  great  fortune  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  at 
the  siege  of  Yorktown  directed  the  artillery  to  play  upon 
his  own  mansion,  the  supposed  head-quarters  of  Corn- 
wallis.  He  d.  in  comparative  poverty  Jan.  4,  1789. 

Nelson  (THOMAS  A.  R.),  b.  in  Roane  co.,  Tenn.,  Mar. 
19,  1S12:  graduated  at  East  Tennessee  College  in  1828; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  hail  attained  the  ago  of 
twenty-one,  and  was  appointed  district  attorney  for  the 
first  district  of  Tennessee  in  1833;  in  1844  he  can.'assed 
his  district  as  elector  for  Henry  Clay,  and  in  1848  for  (ion. 
Taylor:  in  1851  was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  U.  S. 
to  China,  but  for  private  reasons  declined  to  accept;  in 
1S,V,I;  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Congress;  he  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  Union  during  the  civil  war,  yet  at  its  close 


stood  a  tower  of  strength  for  his  vanquished  South ;  was 
one  of  the  counsel  who  defended  Prcs.  Johnson  upon  his 
impeachment  in  1868;  in  1870  was  elected  one  of  the  six 
judges  of  the  State  supreme  court  under  the  new  consti- 
tution, but  resigned  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's 
service  on  the  bench.  D.  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  24, 
1873.  JAMES  D.  PARK. 

Nelson  (THOMAS  HENRY),  b.  in  Mason  co.,  Ky.,  about 
1824:  studied  law  at  Maysvillc ;  removed  in  early  man- 
hood to  Rockville,  and  subsequently  to  Tcrre  Haute,  Ind., 
where  he  became  a  political  leader  of  the  Whigs  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  organization  ;  was  several 
times  delegate  to  national  and  State  conventions,  candidate 
for  Presidential  elector,  for  Congress,  and  other  offices,  but 
usually  defeated,  as  he  resided  in  a  strong  Democratic  dis- 
trict; was  minister  to  Chili  1861-66,  where  he  achieved  a 
great  personal  popularity  ;  was  conspicuous  in  the  rescue  of 
numerous  victims  at  the  burning  of  the  Jesuits'  church  at 
Santiago  Dec.  6,  1864 :  took  an  active  part  as  mediator  be- 
tween Chili  and  Spain  in  the  war  of  1804-66;  was  envoy 
to  Mexico  1869-73,  and  has  since  resided  as  a  lawyer  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Nelson  (Gen.  WILLIAM),  brother  of  Thomas  Henry,  b. 
at  Maysville,  Ky.,  in  1825  ;  entered  the  navy  in  1840  ;  par- 
ticipated in  the  siege  of  Vcra  Cruz  1847;  served  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  South  Pacific  squadrons;  was  made 
lieutenant-commander  in  ISfil,  and  commanded  the  gun- 
boats on  the  Ohio  River,  but  soon  exchanged  the  naval  for 
the  military  service;  was  made  brigadier-general  Sept.  16, 
1861;  organized  Camp  Dick  Robinson,  and  another  at 
Washington,  Mason  co. ;  successful  in  engagements  in 
Eastern  Kentucky;  commanded  the  2d  division  of  (Icn. 
Buell's  army  at  Shiloh  ;  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Rich- 
mond, Ky. :  plaited  in  command  at  Louisville  when  threat- 
ened by  Gen.  Bragg;  made  major-general  of  volunteers 
.lulv  17,  1S<>2,  and  in  an  altercation  at  the  Gait  House 
Sept.  29,  1S62,  was  shot  dead. 

Nelson  (WOI.FHKD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
July  10,1791':  became  a  physician  1811:  was  surgeon  to 
a  Canadian  battalion  during  the  war  with  the  U.  S.  1812- 
lo:  elected  to  the  Canadian  Parliament  for  Sorel  1827; 
engaged  in  a  rebellion  against  the  British  government 
I^:'.7;  won  an  engagement  at  St.  Denis  on  the  Richelieu 
River,  but  was  captured  and  exiled  to  Bermuda;  settled  at 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  1838;  returned  to  Montreal  1842  on  the 
amnesty:  was  member  of  Parliament  1844 — 16;  became  in- 
spector of  prisons  IS.'il  ;  was  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons;  twice  mayor  of  Montreal.  D. 
at  Montreal  June  17,  1803. — His  brother  ROBERT  NELSON, 
also  a  physician,  headed  an  insurrectionary  party  in  1838, 
and  subsequently  resided  in  California  and  in  New  York. 

Nelsonville,  p.-v.  of  York  tp.,  Athens  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley  R.  R.,  60  miles  from  Colum- 
bus, in  the  midst  of  the  great  coal-region  of  Ohio,  has  good 
schools,  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  2  mills,  1  cigar  manufac- 
tory, 3  furniture-factories,  and  1  bank.  P.  1080. 

J.  A.  STRAIGHT,  ED.  "Omo  MINING  GAZETTE." 

Nelum'bium,  an  interesting  genus  of  water-plants, 
akin  to  the  water-lilies  (Nymphieaccae),  by  some  ranked 
as  a  separate  order,  the  Nelumbiacea?,  by  others  as  a  sub- 
order. The  genus  contains  only  two  or  three  species.  The 
Nelnmbiiim  specio*nm  (the  Egyptian  bean,  nelumbo  of  the 
Ceylonese,  lotus  of  Thibet  and  India)  furnishes  in  China 
and  the  East  much  food.  Its  seeds,  roots,  and  stalks  are 
cooked,  and  are  very  palatable,  abounding  in  starch.  This 
plant  is  nearly  or  quite  extinct  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  once 
worshipped.  The  JV.  lulcum  of  the  U.  S.  has  dull  yellow 
flowers  (those  of  the  preceding  generally  are  rose-colored). 
I  Its  roots  and  seeds  (water-chinquapins)  are  very  palatable. 
It  grows  in  shallow  waters. 

Ne'maha,  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas.  Area,  720  sq.  m.; 
is  bounded  N.  by  Nebraska;  is  undulating,  fertile,  and  lias- 
good  water-power,  coal,  timber,  limestone,  and  gypsum.  It 
is  adapted  to  grain  and  live-stock,  and  is  traversed  by  Cen- 
tral branch  of  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  and  St.  Joseph  and  Den- 
ver City  R.  R.  Cap.  Seneca.  Pop.  7339. 

Nemaha,  county  of  S.  E.  Nebraska.  Area,  400  sq.  m. ; 
is  bounded  K.  by  the  Missouri  River,  and  traversed  by  the 
Little  Nemaha.  Coal  is  mined  in  this  county.  The  soil 
is  adapted  to  grain  and  stock  raising.  There  is  consider- 
able timber.  Traversed  by  Brownville  Fort  Kearney  and 
Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Brownville.  Pop.  7593. 

Nemaha,  tp.  of  Nemaha  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  491. 

Ncmaha,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Nemaha  co..  Neb.,  on  the 
Little  Nemaha  River,  2  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Missouri,  and  27  miles  S.  W.  of  Nebraska  City.  Pop.  6l'S. 

Nemaha,  tp.  of  Richardson  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  404. 

Nematel'mia  [Gr.,  "thread-worms"],  an  order  of 
worms,  mostly  parasitic  (entozoic),  having  cylindriforin 
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bodie-.    an    :iliirii:il    di-tinotl.v    unisexual.      Siirht.    hearin  •', 
and    ro-piralioii    appear  to   have   mi   special   or^'an-.      (Hie 
group.  I'"'  Aeanthocephala.  contains   organi-ins  which    re 
scmblc  ocstfdd  worms  in  Inn  ing  no  alimentary  canal.      The 
QordlaoeH  or  hairworms  resemble  ihc  trcmalode  worms  in 
bavin,'  no  vent  to  the  intestine.      Tin'  typical   Nciiiatelnua 
aro  caMed  neniatoi'l  worm-  '  Xcmatoidea  '.  and  ha\  e  a  pcr- 
I'crt  alimentarv  canal  ',\itli   both  month  and  \ent,  and   sns 
Jiende.l  in  Ihc  somatic  ca\  ity.  and  di.-linct  MZM,      The  three 
•trl  o  ij,.  in,i  ina\  lie  rega  rdod  a  -  t  h  rce  sub  orders, 

though   many  writers  :i|i|dy  the   name  .Ncmalolmia  to  the 
last-mentioned  group  alone. 

N .  iii.ilou  M'lthi   [from  vqpa.   f^arot,   '•  thread,"  anil 

yvaOos.  "jaw,"  in  allusion  to  the  tilamcnton-  extension  of 

the  ma  xillary  bonet],  an  order  of  teleoflt  fishes  distinguished 

n  v  pecnliai  it  ir-  of  t  lie  -keleton  and  brain.      The  skull 

ILL-  a  nearly  rcctiline;ir  dorsal  outline.  llielc  being    n i 

gcnioulatioii  ;  the  sn|.ra-occi|,ital  i.-  continent  with 
t!ie  parictals;  the  ptoriolir  hone  is  simple;  no  syni|dectie 

Iriiie    i-   ditlc:  cut  ialed  :    tht;   intermaxillary    bones   . 

I  to  tile  inferior  surface  of  the  ethm.dd  :  the  snpra- 
maxillaric-i  are  si  \  I  i  form,  art  ionlated  at  their  ha-e-,  and 
enclo-ed  in  filamentous  extensions  of  the  skin,  developed 
as  the  supt  ama  \illary  barbels;  the  snbupercnlum  is  want- 
ing: in  the  branchial  apparatus  i  according  to  ( 'ope  lln- 
third  superior  phar\ngeai  bone  is  wanting  or  small,  and 
resting  on  the  lourtb.  the'  second  dire<-ted  backward; 

one  or  two  pairs  of  lia-ibi  aiiohih\  al-  and  tuo  pairs  of 
branch ihyal.s  aro  de\  elupc  1  :  the  bra  lie  hi  a-  arc  pivt  inatcd  : 
in  the  scapular  arch  the  oor.n-oid  elements  are  soldered 
with  the  pro-capnla  cbuirle  of  some  I,  ami  the  mcsocora-  ! 
cuid  is  represented  hy  a  bridge-like  arch  ;  "  inlerohu  e-  " 
are  developed  :  tin-  post  temporal  (supra-scapula  of  - 

.  -si tie  1  u  ith  the  skull  :  no  po-tero  temporal  or  snpra- 
elavn-le  is  represented;  the  hrain  has  an  immense  eere- 
bellum,  which  extends  forward  over  the  optic  lobes;  the 
optic  lobes  arc  unite  peculiar  in  their  thalalni  :  the  beart 
has  no  bullions  arlerio-ns  ;  the  air-bladder  connects  by  a 
duct  with  the  roof  of  the  oesophagus.  These  and  other 
characters  unite  to  distinguish  the  eattishes  and  related 
forms  from  all  other  types  as  an  independent  order.  The 
order  is  represented  by  numerous  species,  most  of  which  arc 
found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  almost  all  warm  and  temperate 
countries,  but  some  are  also  marine.  Although,  apparently, 
in  many  i -especN.  an  ancient  type,  no  forms  that  can  bo  cer- 
tainly referred  to  it  have  been  found  in  the  older  rocks. 
The  order  has  been  differentiated  into  the  families:  (1) 
Trichomyctcriihc.  (2)  Siluridie,  (3)  Chacidee,  (4)  Plotosidae, 
( 5)  Clariida),  (6)  Callichthvidic.  (7)  Argiida),  (8)  Loricari- 
id;e,  (II)  Lisoriihe.  (ID)  II ypophthalmidiu,  (1 1)  Asprodin- 
idie.  Of  these,  the  first  nine  ( l-'J)  have  a  well-developed 
opercninm.  and  the  four  anterior  vertebrae  coalesced  into 
one:  tin'  tenth  (10)  has  also  an  operculum,  but  the  anterior 
vertebne  aro  distinct;  while  in  the  eleventh  (11)  the  oper- 
eulum is  wanting,  although  the  anterior  vertebral  are  mod- 
ified as  in  most  of  the  order.  The  first,  sixth,  seventh, 
eighth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  families  aro  peculiar  to  South 
America;  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  ninth  arc  peculiar  to 
the  fresh  waters  or  seas  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere;  and  the  second  is  cosmopolitan.  All  the 
North  American  species  belong  to  the  Sin;iiin.c  (which 
see).  THEODORE  GILL. 

Ni'inatoid  Worms.     See  NEMATELMIA. 

Nemriin  dinmes.     See  GRECIAN  GAMES. 

Nciiicsiti'inis  (.MAHCTS  AniEi.irs  Oi.YMi>irs),  a  Latin 
poet,  b.  at  Carthage  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era,  flourished  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Carus,  and 
wrote  didactic  poem-  on  hunting,  fishin-g,  etc.,  of  one  of 
which.  t':/it':'i''ti> 'i,  a  fragment,  consisting  of  325  hexame- 
ters, is  extant,  and  was  edited  by  Stern  t  Halle,  1832). 

Pfem'osis  |(!r.  NfVcvtf  j.thc  <!reek  goddess  who  person- 
ifies the  idea  of  strict  divine  retribution.  In  the  earlier 
writers  skx  stands  for  the  guilty  conscience,  and  later  she 
appears  as  the  just  dispenser  of  good  and  ill  fortune. 

Nemc'sius,  a  Christian  philosopher  of  whoso  life  no- 
thing is  known,  except  that  be  was  bishop  of  Emesa  and 
lived  about  Hiu  >.  n..  but  of  his  works  one  is  still  extant — 
Hcpi  'l>i>a,cui  'Ai'4putrov.  It  was  for  a  long  time  attributed 
to  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  and  under  bis  name  translated  into 
Latin.  The  Greek  text  was  first  published  under  the  true 
author's  name  in  l.'il'.j  by  Kllebodins.  afterwards  by  Mat- 
thai  I  Halle.  I  MI:.' i.  It  was  translated  into  English  by 
George  Wither  i  lti:;i'n.  into  German  by  Ustcrhatmner  i 
and  into  French  by  .1.  \'>.  Thihanlt  (1844). 

Xeimchthy'idtp  [Gr.  ri,*a.  ''thread,"  and  !*»«, 
"  fish  "].  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Apodcs.  represent- 
ed by  a  single  .-peeics,  distinguished  by  its  thread-like 
body  and  snipe  like  bill.  The  ii  >dy  is  extremely  elongated 
and  baud-like,  with  the  tail  tapering  into  a  point,  and  the 


anus  not  far  behind  the  throat,  the  abdominal  ea\  ity.  how- 
e\  er,  extending  much  farther  back  :  the  .-kin  i-  naked  :  the 
head  is  \  cry  rnu'di  clon  gated,  and  I  be  jaw  -  extended  iiii't  a 

long   and    slender    bill;   the    upper    mandible  is  for I    by 

the  vomcr  and  interlna  xillanc-  :  the  teeth  an-  \illiform. 
and  on  the  roof  of  the  bill-like  upper  jaw.  as  well  a-  the 
lower  :  the  hranchial  a  pert  urc-  are  u  ide  and  nearly  con  lin- 
en t  :  branch  in -re^al  rftys  9  01  I  "  and  extremely  at  ten  nat.-d  : 

dor-al  and  anal  tin,-  with  simple  ray-,  the  former  cn- 

cini  near  tb cipul.  the  latter  laitbei  back,  and  with  it- 
rays  more  elongated  (the1  connecting  membrane  iniperfe"t 
or  very  delicate  :  (lie  caudal  ob-,,lele.  'file  single  -] 
(Jtfemmktkjn  "  •'/"/•<!<••  ir^l  tor  which  (hi-  family  ha-  been 
.•on-titnle.l  is  an  inhabitant,  apparently,  of  the  depth-  of 
the  \llantic  Oeean  at  widely  ili-tam  place-,  the  original 

s| imen    ha\ing   been  iduained  in  t  he  S.nih   \thiniie.aii 

other  one  oil'  .Madeira,  and  a  third  on  or  near  the  I'.ank-  of 
Newfoundland.  The  genns  was  originally  -nppo-ed  to  be 
related  to  the  swordfishe-  .  \iplmd:e  .  but  In  later  « 
has  been  regarded  as  must  nearly  allied  to  tin'  Mimriiidii-, 
and  c-vcn  'by  Giinthcr)  as  a  member  of  that  famil\.  It 
attains  a  length  of  nearly  three  inches,  and  probably 

more.  TIM: IKK  tin  i..  ' 

Ncmoiirs',  dc  (l.ot  t^  t'n  uit.rs  1'mi.trrr  K  »PIIU:I. 
n'Mni.r.  \\M.  Hi  kF.  second  son  of  King  l.onis  1'bilippc. 
though  born  (1SII)  sixteen  year-'  before  the  reiolution 
wdiich  placed  the  head  of  the  house  of  Orleans  on  the 
1  n  nch  throne.  He  served  with  his  elder  In  other  at  the 
siege  of  Antwerp,  and  in  I  --;:i;  :uid  ]s:;7  in  the  two  , 
ditions  against  Constantino,  in  the  latter  of  w  hicdi  be  COO 
manded  one  of  the  three  biigudes  upon  which  fell  the 
bca\icst  part  of  the  short  but  bloody  siege:  commanding 
also  the  rear-guard  on  the  return  march,  during  which 
great  ravages  were  made  in  the  ranks  by  the  cholera,  the 
prfauM  i  ndeared  himself  to  his  soldiers  by  hi-  self  expo-iue 
and  devotion  to  the  sick.  The  occasion  of  his  ma! 
the  year  after  with  a  princess  of  Saxe  Cobnrg  (a  relative 
of  the  late  Prinee  Albert)  became  the  eiinsc  of  the  ih  po- 
sition of  the  Soult  ministry,  owing  to  the  rejection  by  the 
French  Chambers  of  a  bill  of  "dotation"  which  the  min- 
istry had  brought  in.  The  event  was  one  of  the  earlier 
ominous  signs  of  incipient  discontent  with  the  reigning 
family.  AB  the  eldest  living  son,  the  regency  by  ln\. 
\ohed  on  him  on  the  abdication  of  the  king,  but  the  act 
of  the  French  people  which  caused  the  abdication  was 
itself  horn  fa  lot,  and  neither  the  duke  nor  his  junior 
brothers,  then  (see  JOINVILI.E)  in  high  command  in  Africa, 
were  disposed  to  have  recourse  to  what  might  result  in 
civil  war.  He  assumed  command  of  the  troops  then  in 
the  court  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries :  protected  the 
widowed  duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children,  whom  he 
advised  to  withdraw  at  once  to  St.  Cloud,  or  if  needs  be  to 
the  neighboring  stronghold  of  Mont  Valfricn.  After  the 
fruitless  and  hazardous  appeal  by  her  personal  presence 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  bcputics,  he  took  measures  for 
the  safe  withdrawal  from  France  of  herself  and  all  the 
members  of  the  royal  family,  after  which  he  succeeded 
himself  in  reaching  England.  His  life  of  exile  in  England 
was  passed  in  great  seclusion,  and  was  marked  by  devotion, 
during  the  continuance  of  their  lives,  to  the  ex-king  and 
queen.  Since  the  abrogation  of  the  decree  of  exile  ho  has 
been  restored  (as  likewise  the  Duke  d'Aumale)  to  his  for- 
mer rank  of  ijfnfral  df  rfi'rmoH  in  the  French  army.  Four 
children,  the  Comte  d'Eu,  the  Due  d'Alcnpon.  the  Princess 
Marguerite  (married  in  1872  to  the  Prince  Ladislas  C/ar- 
toryski),  and  the  Princess  Blanche,  arc  living.  The  duch- 
ess d.  suddenly  Nov.  10,  1857.  .1.  G.  DAHNAIIII. 

Ne'nagh,  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Tipperary,  has  a 
neat  appearance  and  a  lively  inland  trade.  Pop.  5581. 

Nen'nius,  the  supposed  author  of  the  Hintnria  liriin- 
ntim  or  Kuln'/him  llriianuir.  a  Latin  history  of  Britain 
from  the  arrival  of  Brutus  the  Trojan,  grandson  of  .Kneas, 
to  A.  D.  655.  According  to  se\  oral  passages  of  this  work, 
the  writer  was  a  monk  of  Bangor,  Wales,  but  no  partic- 
ulars of  his  career  arc  known,  and  it  is  even  disputed 
whether  he  belonged  to  the  seventh  or  the  ninth  century. 
The  best  edition  of  Nennius  is  that  edited  by  Rev.  Joseph 
Stevenson  for  the  English  Historical  .Society  (IK.'IS).  A 
translation  by  Rev.  \V.  linnn  forms  a  volume  of  Holm's 
"Antiquarian  Library"  (1848). 

Neode'shn,  post-v.  of  Wilson  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Leaven- 
worth  Lawrence  and  i;.-il\e-ton  M.  K.,  has  good  schools,  4 
churches,  a  fine  city-hall  building,  1  grist-mill,  3  public 
halls,  2  hotels,  1  newspaper,  a  saiings  bank,  and  water- 
power.  Pop.  1145.  G.  P.  SMITH.  En.  "  FIIKK  PRESS." 

Jfeo'gn,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cumber! •md  co..  III.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  ;.tO:  of  tp.  2285. 

Neol'ogist,  the  name  with  which  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  old  orthodox  party  in  the  Protestant 
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churches  designated  the  champions  of  the  new  rationalistic 
movement.  The  word  was  formed  in  Germany,  and  means 
one  who  introduces  new  doctrines  which  have  no  other 
recommendation  than  their  novelty.  The  Ideologists  in 
their  turn  called  the  orthodox  /'alKoloyint* — that  is,  people 
who  cling  to  old  ideas  which  have  no  other  foundation 
than  their  antiquity.  The  position  of  the  two  parties 
was  curious,  though  not  without  danger  to  the  orthodox, 
and  oven  to  Christianity  itself.  They  both  agreed  that 
Christianity  was  the  greatest  blessing  ever  conferred  on 
mankind,  and  that  the  Bible  was  the  highest  Christian 
norm,  the  rcijnfn  jldri.  But  there  the  harmony  ceased. 
The  Xeologists  considered  education  and  enlightenment  as 
the  only  means  of  progress — yea,  of  salvation — and  any- 
thing which  could  not  be  acquired  by  education  or  grasped 
by  an  enlightened  understanding  they  denounced  first  as 
a  dangerous  mysticism,  and  later  as  a  wicked  lie.  In  this 
spirit  they  undertook  to  interpret  the  Bible.  They  never 
said  that  it  contained  anything  which  was  untrue,  but  they 
asserted  loudly  that  it  contained  much  which  had  hitherto 
been  wholly  misunderstood.  They  did  not  deny  the  mira- 
cles, as  far  as  regarded  their  historical  reality;  they  only 
refused  to  acknowledge  their  supernatural  character.  The 
supernatural,  of  which  they  had  no  need,  they  explained 
away,  and,  shielded  behind  their  high-sounding  declama- 
tions about  the  sublimity  of  Christianity  and  the  great 
benefit  which  the  human  race  had  derived  from  it,  they 
nearly  succeeded  in  explaining  away  Christianity  itself 
without  anybody  noticing  it.  The  first  generation  of 
Neologists  taught  that  when  the  angels  ate  with  Abraham 
they  dissolved  the  meat  into  its  last  elements  and  caused 
it  to  disappear,  thus  producing  an  appearance  of  eating. 
The  next  generation  explained  that  when  the  angel  came 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  it  was  an  inner  vision  which  arose  in 
her  soul,  very  much  like  the  common  poetical  enthusiasm, 
only  stronger  and  assuming  the  character  of  reality  in  the 
uncultivated  mind  of  the  maiden.  At  last,  the  third  gen- 
eration proposed  to  use  the  church  buildings  as  storehouses 
and  magazines,  and  transform  the  office  of  the  Christian 
minister  into  that  of  a  teacher  of  useful  knowledge — a 
proposition  which  was  actually  made  in  Denmark,  and, 
what  is  more  singular,  actually  taken  into  grave  considera- 
tion by  the  government.  Against  such  a  proceeding  the 
orthodox  were  entirely  without  weapons;  they  could  not 
even  denounce  it  as  heresy  or  skepticism  or  atheism;  they 
could  do  nothing  but  shake  their  heads  and  call  their  ad- 
versaries by  the  very  mild  name  of  Neologists.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Neologists  were  themselves  the  accusers,  and 
the  orthodox  the  accused.  And  it  was  simply  its  own 
ehallowness  which  at  last  turned  the  whole  movement  into 
ridicule.  In  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
all  those  "  Christian "  ministers  who  used  the  pulpit  to 
lecture  on  artificial  manuring,  etc.  disappeared,  at  least 
in  Denmark.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  iinilnyi*iii 
is  not  synonymous  with  rationnfimn,  though  both  terms 
refer  to  the  same  historical  phenomenon;  they  denote  dif- 
ferent spheres.  Rationalism  is  a  theological  school  with  a 
scientific  method;  the  Neologist — he  may  be  a  minister,  a 
bookseller  (e.  y.  Nicolai  in  Berlin),  a  secretary  of  state,  or 
anything  else — is  simply  a  practical  man  with  common 
sense  for  his  method.  CLEMKNS  PKTKRSKN*. 

Ne'ophyte  [Gr.  veo^vros,  '"'newly  planted"],  in  the 
early  Christian  Church,  a  person  newly  converted  and 
baptized.  Before  baptism  he  was  called  a  catechumen. 

Neo-Pla'tonism,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  name  of  a  philosophical  school  which  origin- 
ated in  Alexandria  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  was 
founded  on  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  denotes  the  last  at- 
tempt of  the  speculative  spirit  of  the  Greek  civilization 
to  establish  a  scientific  basis  for  its  development.  The 
school  was  founded  by  Ammonius  Saccas  (241  A.  D.).  further 
developed  by  Plotinus  (205-270),  and  continued  by  Por- 
phyrius  (233-305),  lamblichus,  Proelus  (412-485),  and 
others.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  whole 
speculative  tendency  which  grew  up  in  Alexandria  from 
the  amalgamation  of  Greek  philosophy,  Oriental  theoso- 
phy.  and  Jewish  and  Christian  theology,  and  of  which  the  j 
above-mentioned  philosophical  school  is  only  one  individ- 
ual manifestation,  while  it  produced  most  remarkable  in- 
tellectual characters  in  the  most  different  fields  of  specula- 
tion. Thus,  Philo  Judseus  (42  A.  n.),  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(220),  Origen  (185-254),  and  the  Gnostics  are  severally 
representatives  of  the  Neo-Platonic  form  of  speculation. 
(For  the  general  character  of  this  tendency,  and  the  special 
ideas  of  the  school,  see  the  articles  on  the  above-given 
names.) 

Neo'sho,  county  of  S.  E.  Kansas.  Area,  576  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Ncosho  River,  and  by  the  Mis- 
souri Kansas  and  Texas  and  the  Lcavenworth  Lawrence 
and  Galveston  11.  Rs.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile,  and 


abounds  in  coal,  timber,  water-power,  and  building-stone. 
Live-stock,  corn,  and  lumber  are  leading  products.  Cap. 
Osage  Mission.  Pop.  10,20fi. 

Neosho,  tp.  of  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  900. 

Neosho,  tp.  of  Coffey  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  604. 

Neosho,  tp.  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  515. 

Neosho,  tp.  of  Morris  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  825. 

\  rii-lm,  tp.  of  Neosho  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  997. 

Neosho,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Newton  co.,  Mo.,  315  miles 
S.  W.  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has 
good  public  schools,  6  churches,  1  bank,  2  newspapers,  sev- 
eral manufactories,  and  2  hotels.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
S.  W.  lead-mines  of  Missouri.  Pop.  of  v.  S75  ;  of  tp.  2022. 
A.  M.  SEVIER,  En.  "TuiKs." 

Neosho  Falls,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Woodson  co., 
Kan.,  on  the  Neosho  Kivcr  and  the  Missouri  Kansas  anil 
Texas  R.  R.,  46  miles  S.  E.  of  Emporia.  Recently  founded 
ami  rapidly  becoming  an  important  commercial  centre; 
has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  v.  5112;  of  tp.  1  KM'.. 

Neosho  River  rises  in  Morris  co.,  Kan.,  flows  gener- 
ally S.  S.  E.,  enters  the  Indian  Territory,  and  joins  the  Ar- 
kansas near  Fort  Gibson.  It  is  some  300  miles  long.  Its 
chief  tributary,  the  Cottonwood,  is  much  larger  and  longer 
than  the  Neosho  above  the  junction. 

Nepaul',  or  Nepal,  an  independent  state  of  Hindos- 
tan,  situated  between  Thibet  and  British  India,  and  be- 
tween Ion.  80°  and  88°  E.  Area,  53.000  square  miles.  Pop. 
l/MO.OOO.  The  southern  part  of  the  country  consists  of  a 
belt  of  low  land  covered  with  tropical  forests,  which  yield 
many  sorts  of  valuable  timber,  but  which  is  hot,  utterly 
unhealthy,  and  infested  with  wild  animals,  such  as  ele- 
phants, tigers,  and  leopards.  From  this  low  land  the  ground 
gradually  rises,  first  into  hills,  where  rice,  maize,  millet, 
sugar,  indigo,  and  coffee  are  cultivated,  mostly  on  artificial 
terraces  along  the  hillsides;  then  into  mountains, in  whose 
elevated  valleys  wheat,  oranges,  walnuts,  grapes,  and  other 
kinds  of  fruits  are  grown  ;  and  then  into  alps,  among  which 
are  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya — as,  for  instance, 
Mount  Everest — and  on  whose  pastures  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  goats  are  reared.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  zinc, 
and  salt  have  been  found  and  are  mined  ;  cotton  cloths  and 
earthenware  are  manufactured  ;  timber,  hides,  ivory,  fruits, 
sheep,  cattle,  and  elephants  are  exported.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  several  tribes,  of  which  the  Gorkhas,  who  are  of 
Hindoo  descent  and  faith,  form  the  warrior-caste  and  hold 
the  government,  while  the  Newars,  who  are  of  Mongolian 
origin  and  IJooddhists,  make  the  artisans  of  the  country  ; 
a  third  tribe,  the  Marmi,  have  retired  to  the  mountains, 
where  they  live  as  agriculturists.  Between  the  various  tribes 
there  exists  a  great  difference,  not  only  in  character  and 
religion,  but  even  in  language  :  but  they  all  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  Gorkhas,  which  in- 
vaded the  country  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  Cap. 
KIIATMANDOO  (which  see). 

Nepen'thes,  a  remarkable  genus  of  pitcher-plants  (the 
sole  type  of  a  peculiar  order,  Nepenthaceie)  of  over  thirty 
species,  all  natives  of  the  southern  tropical  region  of  which 
the  Indian  Archipelago  is  the  centre,  ranging  from  Mada- 
gascar to  New  Caledonia.  Several  are  cultivated  as  curi- 
osities in  conservatories.  They  are  all  woody  climbers, 
with  apetalous  and  inconspicuous  dioecious  flowers.  Their 
peculiarity  is  in  the  leaves;  these  are  rather  long  and 
narrow,  traversed  by  a  very  strong  midrib,  which  is  pro- 
longed into  a  tendril  serving  for  climbing,  the  apex  of  this 
developed  into  a  tubular  or  oblong  pitcher,  closed  with  a 
hinged  lid.  Until  the  pitcher  is  full  grown  the  lid  closes 
the  orifice.  A  watery  liquid,  having  a  slight  acid  reaction, 
is  secreted  in  the  pitcher  in  small  quantities.  At  maturity 
the  lid  opens,  and  remains  so,  more  or  less  elevated  on  its 
hinge ;  the  watery  secretion  still  continues,  especially  if 
animal  matter  is  introduced,  but  it  may  now  escape  by 
evaporation.  About  the  rim  of  the  pitcher  a  sweet  secre- 
tion forms  under  favorable  circumstances,  which  is  attract- 
ive to  insects;  and  dead  insects  generally  abound  in  the 
pitcher.  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Hooker  nearly  prove 
that  the  liquid  within  possesses  digestive  properties,  and 
that  its  powers  of  dissolving  animal  matter  are  augmented 
by  a  peculiar  secretion  which  is  hardly  if  at  all  poured  out 
until  insects  or  other  animal  substances  are  introduced. 
(For  analogous  cases  see  art.  PITCHER-PLANTS.)  Ntpi-nthfi 
ilmtlllittnrin  of  Ceylon  was  the  earliest  known  species. 
N.  phiilliunphnrii  and  N.  ampullarla  of  the  Archipelago 
have  also  been  long  known  in  cultivation.  Some  species 
are  now  known  from  Borneo  with  pitchers  a  foot  or  two  in 
length.  A.  GRAV. 

Nepeuskin,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Winnebago  co..  Wis..  on 
the  Horieon  division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  11.  R. 
Pop.  1129. 
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Ncphc'linc  [Gr.M*<A»,  "aloud  "].  i  •liimina. 

.IIP)    potash,   crystalli/.inir    i"    I'"1    hexagonal    system 

;,,,,!  tilled  to  tb*  feldipus.     It  ooouri  in  rotaota  n.eks : 

;„  ..  g  Miplctcly  taking  tin-  place  of  feldspar 

form  :i  iiephelini'  rock.      /An-//;!.-  and   rh,:,lit,    arc  rt 
rictics  "1    ncphcline.  ela-olitu  deriving   its  name  from   its 

.   I.-AO.OI-,  -oil").  Ki.w  vim  C.  H.  DAY. 

Neph'rite  l<Jr.  r«f><xx.  "kidney."  so  n:nncd  from  being 
foiini-rlv  worn  as  u  remedy  for  dllMMI  "f  the  kidneys),  or 

Jfldc,  a  i ip:ii:t  tniiisliieeni    rtODe,  -_•<!,, -rally  greenish  in 

.1,1,.  In  compo-ition.  tint  c---rnl  hilly  a  variety  of 

hornblende.      I  In    account     "I'    il-    compactness,    cxcc--ivc 

loiiL'hne.".  and  splintery  Inn-Mire  it  isniin-h  valued  amongst 

:,-   peoples    a-   tln>    lii'-l    inalrriiil    fur    stone,    weapons; 

hence  it  is  sometimes,  known  us  axe-stone. 

Kmv.viin  ('.  11.  1>  vv. 

Ne'pi  [the  ancient  AV/i«r],asmall  hut  very  ancient  town 
of  Itnlv.  province  of  Home,  aliiint  l»  miles  from  the  i-ity  of 

|; ..',,n  tlic  |io-l  road  to  r'oligno.      It  was  an  important 

Etruscan  town,  took  part  with  Veil  again-!  Home,  ami  only 
me  a.  Homan  eulony  in  lilt)  n.  c.  It  eontinueil  a  flour- 
ishing town  till  the  fall  of  tlie  Unman  empire,  and  as  a  dis- 
tinct ilin-h\-  plays  no  inconsiilerable  part  in  tin-  medhcval 
lii-torv  of  Komi'.  Many  antiquities  of  great  interest  have 
hern  found  here.  Pop.  L'o>-. 

Nc'pomuk  (Jons),  a  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic' 
Church,  tlii'  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  li.  at  Nepomuk,  Bo- 
hi-mia,  ahont  l:'.:',(l:  studied  at  the  I'niversity  of  Prague; 
became  rector  of  the  church  of  St.  (iiill  in  that  city,  and 
was  appointed  court-preacher  to  the  emperor  Wenceslas  in 
1:I7S.  In  this  position  he  opposed  and  reproved  with  un- 
daunted courage  the  suspiciousness  and  cruelty  of  Wen- 
ee-las,  but  at  last,  in  1 1!".'!,  he  was  imprisoned,  tortured, 
nnil  thrown  into  the  Moldau.  His  body  was  found  and 
burieil ;  many  miracles  VVI-M-  wrought  at  his  grave ;  legends 
gathered  around  his  name,  and  on  Mar.  1'.'.  1729,  he  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  The  cathedral  of 
Prague  contains  a  magnificent  monument  of  marble  and 
silver  to  hi.s  honor.  His  festival  is  held  on  May  16.  (See 
Abel,  Die  Legends  ties  hriliijeii  Nepomnk,  Berlin,  1S55.) 

Nepon'set,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bureau  Co.,  III.,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.  Pop.  1510. 

Nepon'set  Vil'lage,  a  v.  of  Norfolk  eo.,  Mass.,  on  j 
Dorchester  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  Neponset  River,  and 
on  the  Old  Colony  R.  R.    It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  a  port  of  delivery  for  the  collection  district  of  Boston. 

PTc'pos  (CORNELIUS),  a  Roman  historian  of  whose  life 
nothing  is  known  but  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Atticus,  • 
Cicero,  and  Catullus;  d.  under  Augustus;  wrote  various 
works,  all  of  which  have  been  lost  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  parts  of  his  /)e  Virtu  Illnatribiu.  The  work  Vita 
Excell'-utiiim  />n/n'n<t»rKnit  now  commonly  used  as  a  school- 
hook,  and  generally  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  was  first 
printed  in  1471  under  the  name  of  ^Emilius  Probus.  an 
obscure  writer  of  the  fourth  century.  But  in  a  new  edition 
of  l.ii'i'.l,  Dionysius  Lamhinus  claimed  the  authorship  of 
the  hook  for  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  identified  it  as  apart 
of  his  lost  It'-  ('(';-/!*  lHt(»ti-il>u».  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
the  purity  of  the  language  and  the  simplicity  of  the  style 
would  be  impossible  with  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century  ; 
and  this  opinion,  modified  by  various  hypotheses,  has 
been  generally  accepted.  Editions  and  translations  are 
very  numerous.  Among  the  most  useful  editions  are  those 
of  Van  Stavercn,  revised  by  Bardili  (2  vols.,  Stuttgart, 
1820),  of  Bremi  (Zurich,  1827),  of  Siebelis  (6th  ed.  1867), 
and  of  Nipperdey  (5th  ed.  1868). 

Nep'tnne  [Lat.  .V.yi(n;m«],  the  principal  sea-god  if  the 
ancient  Romans.  Little  is  known  of  his  original  character 
and  myth,  as  ho  is  completely  identified  in  later  times  with 
the  Greek  Poseidon,  who  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  creator  of  the  horse,  and  one  of  the  great  gods  of  the 
maritime  Creeks.  He  was  the  son  of  Cronos  and  Rhea.  and 
the  husband  of  Amphitritc.  He  is  depicted  as  armed  with 
the  earth-shaking  trident  and  attended  by  a  train  of  «ca- 
nymphs  and  Tritons. 

Neptune.  The  discovery  of  this  planet  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  most  remarkable  astronomical  achievement 
of  the  century.  Up  to  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  was  found  that  the  motions  of  all  the  planctscould  j 
he  perfectly  accounted  for  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
their  mutual  attraction  on  each  other.  But  when,  nbout 
1820,  Barnard  proceeded  to  construct  tables  of  Uranus, 
then  the  outermost  known  planet,  an  apparent  exception 

presented  itself,  and  the  observations  could  not  In-  r n  - 

ciled  with  the  motions  computed  from  the  attraction  of  the 
sun.  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  We  remark  that  although  this 
planet  was  discovered  by  Sir  William  Ilcrschel  in  1781.  it 
was  afterwards  found  that  a  number  of  astronomers  had 
actually  seen  it  and  observed  its  position  before  that  time, 


supposing  it  to  be  a  fixed  star.     One  of  the-e  ol.-orv n- 

was  liy   l-'lain-t 1    as    far  hack  as   I'  nil.  finding 

that    1 ould   reconcile  the  observations    made   alter  KM 

with  the  theory,  omitted  the  older  one-  entirely,  leaving  it 

to  the  future  to    tjnd  why  they  could    not  lie    so    n neiled. 

But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  planet  be-all  to  .lev  iate  from 
the  table-  in nc h  more  rapidly  than  couM  he  ai-ronnted  for  by 
the  necessary  uncertainty  of  the  data  on  which  the  taMc- 
vvci  ••  founded.  The  cuu-e  of  thisileviatii.il  was  a  .-uliji-ct 
of  consideration  alnoni;  astronomers,  and  it  seems  to  have 

i lined  to    -evcral  that    it  miirht    he    due    to    the    m-tion    of 

all  unknown  planet  beyond  Neptune.  But  the  problem  of 
finding  this  planet  was  one  which  for  some  time  no  one 
\i-ntui-eil  to  attack.  In  1SIO,  however,  the  deviations  had 
hccome  so  wide,  amounting  to  two  minutes  of  sire,  that 
they  attracted  more  attention  than  before,  and  tin  ee  a-M  on 
Oman  took  up  the  problem  of  tracing  them  to  their  cause. 
The  first  of  these  was  the  illustrious  Bes-el  of  Koliig-hcrir, 
who  commenced  work  about  Is  III  by  milking  a  critical  e\ 
aminatioiiof  the  coi  rertm-ss  of  Banvard's  computations, 
and  setting  one  of  his  a-sistants.  Fleming,  at  the  work  of 
making  a  careful  reduction  of  the  lireenwich.  Paris,  and 
K  oniu'shcrg  observations.  Hut  the  death  of  I-' I  em  ing  and  the 
ill-health  of  liessel  prevented  the  work  from  being  carried 
further.  Mr.  John  C.  Adams  was  then  a  student  at  - 
bridge.  In  the  summer  of  1S41  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  this  ijuestion  by  reading  a  report  of  Mi.  \iry, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  ought  to  tie  within  the  power 
of  matheinaiic-  to  calculate  the  position  and  movements 
of  the  disturbing  planet  from  the  observed  deviation)  of 
I'ranus.  and  he  determined  to  undertake  the  problem  an 
soon  as  his  studies  would  permit.  In  the  autumn  of  1845 
ho  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  computed  an  approxi- 
mate orbit  of  the  hypothetical  planet,  and  about  the  end 
of  October  of  that  veal  lie  communicated  the  position  of 
the  planet  to  Prof.  Airy,  within  a  degree  and  a  half  of  the 
real  position  of  Neptune.  Had  an  expert  astronomer 
pointed  a  telescope  ol  six  inches  aperture  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  swept  for  the  planet,  he 
must  have  recognized  it  by  its  disk  after  a  few  minutes'  ex- 
amination. But  Prof.  Airy  had  so  little  confidence  in  the 
prediction  that  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  the 
planet.  In  the  mean  time,  a  third  person  entered  the  field. 
This  was  Mr.  U.  J.  Lcvcrricr,  then  a  young  man  of  little 
over  thirty,  who  had  proved  his  mathematical  ability  by  a 
very  important  paper  on  the  secular  variations  of  the  orbits 
of  the  planets.  In  June,  1840,  he  presented  to  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  paper  in  which  he  assigned  an  ap- 
proximate position  of  the  planet,  agreeing  very  nearly 
with  that  already  found  by  Adams.  After  Airy  beard  this 
he  began  to  consider  the  planet  worth  looking  for.  and  at 
his  suggestion  Prof.  Challis,  director  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory,  commenced  a  search.  Instead,  however,  of 
trying  to  recognize  the  planet  by  its  disk,  he  commenced 
the  work  of  preparing  an  extensive  catalogue  of  the  stars 
in  a  space  of  several  degrees  each  side  of  the  computed 
place  of  the  planet,  which  would  necessarily  occupy  a  con- 
siderable time.  Meanwhile,  Leverrier  was  engaged  in  de- 
termining more  accurate  elements,  which  he  communicated 
to  the  Academy  about  the  end  of  August,  lieing  now 
entirely  confident  that  the  planet  must  bo  very  near  the  as- 
signed place,  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Oalle  of  Berlin  requesting 
him  to  search  for  it.  (Jallc  received  the  letter  on  Sept.  23, 
1846,  and  the  very  same  evening  went  to  the  telescope, 
proceeded  to  compare  the  stars  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
assigned  place  with  a  star-chart  of  that  region  which  had 
just  been  finished.  Ho  soon  found  n  star  of  the  seventh 
or  eighth  magnitude  which  was  not  on  the  chart,  within  a 
degree  of  the  position  sent  by  Leverrier.  As  it  presented 
a  sensible  disk,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  douot  that  it 
was  the  object  sought.  But,  desirous  of  proceeding  with 
caution,  he  waited  till  the  following  night,  when  he  found 
that  it  had  actually  changed  its  position  among  the  stars. 
There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  dis- 
covery. After  considerable  discussion  astronomers  in  gen- 
eral agreed  upon  the  name  Neptune  for  the  newly-disoov- 
ercd  planet. 

Subsequent  investigations  of  the  motions  of  Neptune 
have  been  made  almost  entirely  by  American  astronomers. 
The  first  one  in  the  field  was  Sears  C.  Walker,  then  astron- 
omer at  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington.  He  com- 
puted an  accurate  orbit  of  the  planet  frotti  all  accessible 
observations,  and  then  proceeded  to  inquire  whether  it  had 
not  been  observed  as  a  star  at  some  former  time,  as  Uranus 
had  been.  Computing  the  place  of  the  planet  for  those 
previous  years  in  which  its  path  was  known  to  have  been 
swept  over,  he  found  that  on  May  10,  1795,  Lalande  had 
observed  a  star  almost  exactly  on  the  path  of  Neptune, 
which  was  now  missing  from  the  heavens,  anil  which  must 
have  been  the  planet.  When  the  news  of  this  discovery 
reached  Europe,  search  was  made  among  the  original 
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manuscripts  of  Lalande,  and  it  was  found  that  the  planet 
had  also  been  observed  on  May  8,  but  finding  the  two  ob- 
servations discordant,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  planet 
during  the  interval,  he  had  rejected  his  first  observation 
entirely.  These  observations  have  been  very  valuable  in 
fixing  the  orbit  of  the  planet.  This  planet,  which,  so  far  as 
is  yet  known,  is  the  most  remote  from  the  sun  of  all  the 
members  of  the  solar  system,  moves  in  an  orbit  nearly  cir- 
cular, having  an  eccentricity  of  only  0.00872;  yet  on  ac- 
count of  the  vastness  of  the  dimensions  of  this  orljit.  the 
absolute  eccentricity  in  miles  exceeds  25,000,000,  and  the 
difference  of  its  distances  from  the  sun  in  aphelion  and 
perihelion  is  more  than  50,000,000.  The  inclination  of  the 
orbit  to  the  ecliptic  is  1°  47',  and  its  mean  radius  about 
27, 7  Hi, 000. 000  miles.  The  period  of  revolution  of  the 
planet  is  about  104$  years,  and  its  diameter  about  37,000 
miles.  Its  bulk  is  therefore  more  than  one  hundred  times 
that  of  the  earth,  but  its  density  is  so  much  less  (Jth)  that 
it  has  only  about  Ifi-f^ths  times  as  great  a  mass.  (For  the 
more  exact  statement  of  its  element  see  SOLAR  STflTEK.) 

,\V|itnne,  has  a  single  satellite,  discovered  in  1847  by 
Mr.  Lasscll  of  Liverpool.  Its  period  is  5</.  21/i.  2w.  •!•!»., 
and  its  mean  distance  from  the  planet  about  2:10,000 
miles.  S.  NKWCOMB. 

Neptune,  post-v.  of  Centre  tp.,  Mercer  eo.,  0.,  6  miles 
from  Celina.  Pop.  (J6. 

Neptu'ninn,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  school  of  ge- 
ologists who  maintained  that  all  rocks  were  of  aqueous 
origin,  in  opposition  to  the  Plutonic  theory,  that  many 
rocks  were  undoubtedly  of  igneous  origin.  At  a  later  date 
these  terms  were  applied  respectively  to  the  rocks  of  aque- 
ous and  of  igneous,  origin. 

Nerac',  town  of  France,  department  of  Lot-ct-finronne, 
on  the  liaise,  has  distilleries,  wool-spinning  factories,  and 
a  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  linen,  etc.  Pop.  7717. 

Nerbiid'da,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  rises  near  Am- 
inerakante,  in  lat.  22°  40'  N.  and  Ion.  81°  52'  K.,  wossea 
the  peninsula  with  a  nearly  straight  westward  course  of 
(120  miles,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Cambay,  forming  a 
large  estuary.  It  is  a  broad  and  deep  river,  but  its  nav- 
igation is  much  impeded  by  rocks  and  cataracts. 

Ne'reids  [Or.  N^pti'Sts,  plu.  of  Nt>pei'?"|,  the  fifty  daugh- 
ters of  the  sea-god  Nereus  by  Doris,  his  wife.  The  an- 
cients regarded  them  as  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  as  opposed  to  the  Oceanids,  nymphs  of  the  ocean- 
stream  or  outer  sea.  They  were  worshipped  by  mariners, 
and  were  represented  as  beautiful  and  youthful  maidens, 
commonly  nude.  They  are  sometimes  figured  as  half  wo- 
man and  half  fish,  like  the  mermaids  of  our  later  myths. 
Their  names  are  variously  given. 

Nereids.     See  SKA-MOUSE. 

Ne'ri,  de'  (FIMPPO),  known  in  English  as  ST.  PHILIP 
NKIII,  b.  :it  Florence.  Italy,  in  July,  1515;  was  adopted  by 
a  wealthy  uncle  as  his  heir:  secretly  went  to  Rome  to  study 
theology  and  canon  law  ;  distributed  his  property  to  the 
poor  l.M'.S;  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  pilgrims 
and  the  destitute  sufferers  in  hospitals,  in  which  work  he 
was  associated  with  Ignatius  Loyola;  took  holy  orders 
1551,  and  founded  the  order  of  "Priests  of  the  Oratory," 
approved  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1575.  D.  at  Rome  May 
2G,  15!!.").  and  was  canonized  1622.  (See  article  OiiATonv, 
and  Faber's  Spirit  ami  Uenim  of  St.  1'hillji  .Vm",  1*50.) 

Neriad%  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay, stands  in  a  fertile  and  densely-peopled  district,  and 
forms  the  centre  of  an  extensive  tobacco-manufacturing 
industry.  It  is  well  built  and  healthy.  Pop.  about  40,000. 

Ne'rOj  Roman  emperor  from  54  A.  I>.  to  68,  b.  at  An- 
tium,  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  Dec.  15,  37  A.  n.,  a  son  of 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Agrippina,  a  daughter  of 
(iermanicus  Csosar  and  a  sister  to  the  emperor  Caligula. 
His  true  name  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  but  one  year 
after  his  mother's  marriage  with  her  uncle,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  he  was  adopted  by  him  in  50,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus  (Jermanicus.  In  53 
he  was  married  to  Claudius's  daughter,  Oetavia.  and  on 
Oct.  12,  54,  he  succeeded  to  the  imperial  throne  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  mother,  who  kept  Claudius's  son,  Britanni- 
cus,  concealed  in  the  palace  until  Afranius  Burrhus.  jirv- 
fecttis  prffitortOj  had  got  Nero  elected  emperor  by  the  pra»- 
torian  guard.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were  the 
long  war  with  the  Parthians,  successfully  conducted  hy 
Domitius  Corbulo ;  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  put  down 
by  Vespasian;  the  rebellion  in  Britannia  under  Boadicea, 
suppressed  by  Suetonius  Paulinus ;  the  conflagration  in 
July,  04,  by  which  two-thirds  of  the  city  of  Rome  was 
burnt  down,  and  of  which  the  people  accused  the  em- 
peror, while  he  accused  the  Christians,  who  suffered  for 
it;  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  by  the  emperor  on  a  mag- 


nificent  scale,  and  especially  the  construction  of  the  new- 
imperial  palace,  the  Aurea  J}omna,  etc.  But  the  personal 
character  of  the  emperor  absorbed  attention  so  abso- 
lutely that  all  public  events  which  were  not  immediately 
connected  with  his  person,  and  did  not  serve  to  explain  his 
character,  were  recorded  in  a  confused  manner  or  forgot- 
ten. Even  hit?  own  time,  which  had  borne  and  educated 
him,  considered  him  a  mounter.  The  most  groundless  sus- 
picions and  the  most  unnatural  jealousies — moods  which 
pass  even  through  the  most  ill-regulated  minds  only  :is 
fugitive  caprices — settled  in  his  soul,  and  drove  him  to 
actions  which  the  crudest  tyrants  never  have  committed 
save  in  the  frenzy  of  passion.  He  killed  those  whom  he 
feared,  Britannk-us  and  his  own  mother  ;  those  who  in  any 
manner  stood  in  the  way  of  his  whims,  among  whom  were, 
his  first  two  wives,  Oetavia  and  Pop  pa1  a,  Sabina :  ami 
at.  last  he  killed  everybody  who  attracted  his  attention. 
In  Go  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  but  it  fail- 
ed; Seneca,  his  old  tutor,  and  Luciinus  were  sacrificed. 
But  in  (JS,  when  he  had  just  returned  from  a.  journey  in 
Greece,  where  he  had  appeared  as  a  singer  on  the  stage, 
IK-  was  overwhelmed  by  an  insurrection  in  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Home  itself.  He  fled,  and  killed  himself  in  the  house 
of  one  of  his  freedmen,  a  few  miles  from  Home,  June 
11,  68. 

Nertchinsk',  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of 
Trkootsk,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nertcha  and  the  Shilka. 
It  is  the  centre  of  an  important  mining-district,  yielding 
yc:irlv  2100  pounds  of  gold,  s,">00  pounds  of  silver,  and 
1,200,000  pounds  of  lead.  Pop.  abnut  .'•000. 

Ner'va  (MARrrs  forrcirs),  Roman  emperor  from  90 
to  98  A.  D.,  b.  at  Narnia,  in  I'mln-ia.  in  .".2  A.  n.  :  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  senate  on  the  death  of  Domitinn, 
Sept.  18,  96;  carried  through  some  beneficial  reforms  in 
the' administration  ;  adopted  Flpius  Trajanus,  commander 
of  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and  d.  Jan.  27,  98. 

Nerve-Fibre  and  Cell.  Pee  HISTOLOGY,  by  COL. 
JOSKPH  J.  WOODWARD,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Nerves  [Or.  vevpov,  "nerve"]  are  the  cords  of  commu- 
nication between  the  central  nervous  system  and  the  pe- 
ripheral parts — the  skin,  internal  surfaces,  muscular  ap- 
paratus, organs  of  special  sense.  These  cords  vary  in  di- 
ameter from  a  microscopic  dimension  to  ten  millimetres; 
their  length  also  varies  immensely,  from  a  few  lines  to  two 
feet  and  more.  Every  nerve,  whether  microscopic  or  larger 
in  si/e,  is  a  compound  structure  made  up  of  nervous  and 
of  connective  tissue.  The  nervous  tissue  constitutes  the 
nerve-fibres,  and  the  connective  tissue  makes  up  the  inter- 
nal and  external  sheaths  of  the  nerves,  enveloping  them, 
and  separating  the  bundles  or  fasciculi  of  fibres  in  the 
interior  of  the  nerve.  Nerve-fibres  are  of  two  kinds — such 
as  are  simple  bands  of  nervous  matter,  and  those  which 
are  composed  of  three  parts.  The  former  sort  (so-culled 
fibre  of  llemak,  amyelinic  fibre)  is  found  chiefly  in  the  sym- 
pathetic nervous  system,  appearing  under  the  microscope 
as  simple,  flattened,  ribbon-like  bands  of  nervous  matter, 
bearing  nuclei  at  certain  intervals  (diameter  3  to  fi  mmm.). 
These  fibres  are  bound  together  to  form  nerves  by  very 
delicate  connective  tissue  in  relatively  small  amount. 
Nerve-fibres  of  the  second  kind  (go-called  common  or 
myelinic  fibres)  are  composed  of  a  central  round  cord  of 
nervous  matter  (perhaps  analogous  to  the  preceding  kind 
of  fibre),  the  axial  cylinder,  which  extends  uninterruptedly 
from  the  central  nervous  organs  (brain  and  spinal  cord)  to 
peripheral  organs — muscles,  skin,  special  sense  appara- 
tus. About  this  is  a  layer  (relatively  Large)  of  fatty  ner- 
vous matter,  the  myeline  or  medulla,  which  we  now  know, 
by  the  researches  of  Prof.  Ranvicr  of  Paris,  not  to  be  an 
uninterrupted  casing  for  the  axial  cylinder,  as  formerly 
taught,  but  to  be  completely  interrupted  by  constrictions 
|  at  intervals  of  about  1  mm.  The  third  part  of  the  mye- 
!  linic  fibre  is  the  membrane  of  Schwann,  a  delicate  tube  of 
i  homogeneous  tissue  which  encloses  the  myeline,  and  is 
constricted  with  it.  The  membrane  of  Schwann  anil  the 
myeline  are  thus  disposed  in  short  segments  around  the 
continuous  axial  cylinder;  and  upon  each  of  these  seg- 
ments is  found  a  nucleus  belonging  to  the  membrane  of 
Schwann.  The  diameter  of  myelinic  fibres  varies  from  3 
to  16  mmm.  In  the  large  nerves  of  the  extremities  these 
fibres  arc  united  into  bundles  by  delicate  connective  tissue. 
and  these  bundles  joined  together  to  form  the  nerves ;  a 
'  relatively  thick  and  strong  sheath  of  this  tissue  enclosing 
]  the  entire  nerve.  In  the  connective  tissue  blood-vessel 
!  run,  and  in  it  there  are  lymphatic  spaces  in  communica- 
tion with  the  sub-iirarhnoid  spuee  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
terminal  parts  of  nerves  consist  of  various  forms  derived 
from  the  axial  cylinder.  Such  forms  are  the  terminal 
motor  plates  in  striped  muscular  fibres,  the  sharp  points, 
in  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  points,  knobs,  and  coils  in 
the  skin,  special  organs  in  the  tongue,  nose,  eye,  and  ear. 
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The  functions  nf  nerves  arc  general  ami  "| ial.     A*  gcn- 

iiiiictions  or  properties  arc  recognized — <  I  )  condin-ti- 
bilitv. '  -' '  c\citahility.  Ily  the  former,  .-cn-ory  impressions 
HIT  conveyed  IV.. MI  p«ripB«ll  parts  through  nerve-fibres 
oentripetally  to  the  nervous  centres ;  the  spinal  cord  ami 

l.rain  a  IT  llius  atl'ccted  l.y  the  external  world.  Again.  con 
(liii-li.iii  takes  place  iu  a  .Tiitrifugiil  direction IDT  ex- 
citations being  scut  from  the  nervous  centres  to  peripheral 
apparatus;  the  a.-ti\ily  of  tin'  organism  is  made  alter 
nally  manife  i.  i:\citiibility  is  the  |iro]nTty  which  nerr« 
lia\e  c.r  reacting  t"  impressions  independently  of  the  ner- 
vous e.-nt.e-  a  properly  uhich.  after  section  of  a  ncr\  c. 
survives  for  about  three  .lays  in  the  distal  j.ortion.  The 
special  fun. -lions  of  nerves  are  treated  '.f  under  otlier 
-i  NSVIION,  KVK,  KAII,  TASTI:,  etc.)  Nerves 
HIT  liable  to  various  diseases,  such  as  iiiHiuinmition  (nou- 
nuiiors  (neuroma),  anil  often  receive  injuries.  (See 
also  MISTOI.IMIY.)  E.  0.  SwiriN. 

Ner'vii,  an  ancient  Bolgic  race,  probably  of  (icrmanio 
or  Dutch  stock.  who  .h'sperately  opposed  Caesar  in  scw-ial 
li loo.lv  wars  (:">7-.">-'  11.  i1.).     Tlicir  chief  towns  were  HUIJH- 
an.l  I'liMiirnrum  (Cambrai). 

Nerv'ous  Pisens'es,  afl'ections  of  the  nervous  system. 

which  are  either  organic  or  functional ;  i.  <•.  diseases  pro- 

I  or  accompanied  hy  an   anatomical    alteration  which 

can  lie  re gni/.cd  with  Ilic  nake.l  eye  or  the  microscope, 

an. I  .-neb  as  are  cause. 1  by  morbid  states  not  accompanied 
l.\  any  such  alterations.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  in- 
timate chemical  changes,  not  to  be  recognized  with  our 
|ue-cnt  means  of  observation,  occur  in  organs  which  are 
'•functionally"  diseased.  The  growth  of  physiological 
nml  psychological  knowledge  in  the  last  few  years  has 
caused  mental  art'e. 'lions  to  be  classed  with  nervous  dis- 
BU6S.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  following  pnneipal 
morbid  .-tales  imany  "f  which  arc  treated  of  separately  in 
this  work  under  appropriate  headings) :  aniemia.  hypcr- 
fcmiu,  mal-nutrition  of  the  great  nervous  centres  ;  hysteria, 
spinal  irritation,  epilepsy,  chorea,  neuralgia,  tetanus,  cata- 
lepsy :  inllammations  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  ami  nerves 
(and  their  envelop.--) ;  tumors  and  injuries  of  the  same; 
apoplexy.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  nervous 
diseases.  <n  .-ailed,  are  only  expressions  of  general  patho- 
I'liri.-al  stales,  or  .-vmpathctic  reactions  to  local  morbid 
-•talcs  of  non-nervous  organs.  It  has  been  thought  that 
certain  nervous  diseases,  such  as  insanity,  hysteria,  epi- 
lepsy, etc.,  become  more  frequent  with  increasing  civiliza- 
tion. This  is  not  fully  established,  and  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  the  strains  of  social  life,  the  struggle  for 
exi -fence,  the  enormous  striving  of  ambition,  the  intem- 
perate use  of  sensual  gratifications,  cause  the  above  dis- 
eases in  a  more  or  less  direct  manner.  Nervous  diseases — 
or,  more  exactly  speaking,  the  liability  to  nervous  diseases 
— are  very  easily  transmitted  from  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren, this  being  most  strikingly  shown  in  insanity,  hys- 
teria, epilepsy,  neuralgia,  apoplexy.  An  important  factor 
in  the  development  of  nervous  diseases  is  wrong  education, 
the  cultivation  of  the  mental  powers  during  the  age  of 
growth;  not  enough  rest,  and  insufficient  (especially  fatty) 
food  being  allowed.  The  evil  effects  of  school-life  are 
seen  in  both  sexes,  though  perhaps  more  often  in  the  fe- 
male. Menu  uniiii  In  cut-pore  saiio  is  not  a  more  adage,  but 
a  physiological  truth.  E.  C.  SEGUIN. 

Nervous  System.  See  COMPARATIVE  AXATOMY,  by 
PROF.  EDWARD  I).  COPE,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. ;  HISTOLOGY, 
by  Cor,.  JOSEPH  J.  WOODWARD,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. ;  and 
NEIIVKS,  by  PHOF.  E.  C.  SKC;I  ix.  M.  D. 

Nervous  System,  Ganglionic*  See  OANGLIONIC 
NKIIVOI  s  SVSTEM,  by  PROF.  E.  C.  SEOUIS,  M.  D. 

Nes'copeck,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Susqiichanna  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Nescopeck  Creek. 
A  bridge  across  the  river  connects  it  with  Berwick.  Pop. 
968. 

Neshan'nock,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1132. 

Neshko'ro,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Marquetto  co.,  Wis.,  70 
miles  N.  of  Madison.  Pop.  436. 

Nesho'bn,  county  of  Central  Mississippi.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and  fertile.  Cotton  and 
corn  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
Pearl  River.  Cap.  Philadelphia,  Pop.  7439. 

Nesho'noc,  tp.  of  La  Crosso  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  869. 

Ne'smith,  tp.  of  Winston  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  380. 

Nesmith  I.IAMKS  W.).  b.  in  Washington  co.,  Mo.,  July 

2."..  l;si!n  :  removed  in  youth  to  New  Hampshire,  in  1838  to 
Ohio,  thence  to  Missouri,  and  in  Isli'  to  fl>-c',,n:  served  as 
an  officer  in  Indian  wars  :  was  V .  S.  marshal  for  Oregon 
ISj^-.V) ;  was  Ih'mucratic  I".  S.  Senator  from  Oregon  IStil- 
Cu:  was  eleetc.l  to  Congress  in  1873,  and  has  held  other 
important  offices  in  Oregon. 
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N  ""smith   i  JOHN  i,  b.  in    Londonderry,  X.   If.,   Aug.  3, 

IT'.'.i;    l<e.:an  his   career   with  few    resources,  but    became   a 

-t'ul  merchant  ..I'New  Yorkwithhis  brother  Thomas  ,- 

tem..\e.l    in     |s;;l     ((,     l.nwell.    Mass.,    where    he    became    a 

prominent  manufacturer,  real  e-lat.-  owner,  and  inventor; 

v.a-    .-lie   .,f    (he    f.  .1  1  II  I  lei-   ..t'     Laurence.    Ma--.  ;     \\  a  -    li.-lltcn- 

ant-governor  of    V  its    l^.'.l'.  and    held    other   im- 

portant p.  i-  it  inns  :    w  a-  distinguished  for  liberality  in  char- 
itable ,-a.i-e-.      I).  Uct.  I...   I 

Ness,  comity  ..!'  Central  Kansas.  Area.  900  sijuai  e  miles. 
It  is  riillin^  and  a.laple.l  ti,  -I.  .ek  raising.  It  is  wat-Ted 
by  Walnut  Creek  and  it-  branches  and  the  I'.iwncc  fork  of 
the  Arkansas  Ki\er.  Pop.  2. 

^Nes'selrodc,  von  (KAIM.  Ii..iu  m  i.  CHI-XT.  1>.  lie.-.  1  1. 
17MI.  at  I.isl  ......  where  his  father  w:.  mbassador; 

cntcic-1  ran  early  on  a  diplomatic  career;  gained  the-  OOD 
tidenec  of  the  cuipei.,r  Alexander  :  \\  a  -  made  m  i  ui-t  .  r  .  if 
foreign  affairs  in  1  SI  '2.  vice  chancellor  of  the  empire  in 
l'-L".i.  chancellor  in  Isll.  and  gotcrncd  the  relation*  of 
l!u.--ia  with  foreign  powers  to  Is.'iC,,  when,  att.-i  -inning  the 

Peace  of  Paris,  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  d.  at  St. 
Petersburg  .Mar.  1!"..  I  Nil-'.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in 
all  the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  pi  e.-e.|...|  and  toll.iucd 
the  dow  ntall  of  .\  a  pole..  n  I.  ;  adhered  stiihliornl  v  to  I  be  jiol 
icy  of  the  Holy  Alliance;  was  peaceable,  illiberal.il  skilful 
administrator,  a  shrewd  negotiator.  M-I  v  rich,  and  a  great. 
gourmand;  but  he  had  no  ideas,  and  the  increased  influ- 
ence of  Kiis-ia  during  this  period  was  due  to  fa  \  oral  ile  cir- 
cumstances and  the  per-onal  .  -ha  taeter  of  Alexander  Land 
Nicholas,  rather  than  to  the-  talent  of  the  chancellor.  His 
,\iiinlii'i:/i-ti/i/ii/,  written  in  French,  was  published  after  his 
death. 


?  IjOrh,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the  comity  of  In- 
verness, in  the  valley  of  (llenmore,  is  23  miles  long  and  15 
miles  broad,  and  communicates  with  the  Moray  Frith  by 
the  river  Ncs-. 

Nes'tor  [N«rro>p1.  the  friend  of  Hercules,  the  aged  hero 
of  the  tirecks  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  distinguished  alike 
for  valor,  wisdom,  justice,  and  eloquence;  he  reconciled 
Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Mes- 
senian  Pylos,  and  in  his  youth  fought  against  the  Cen- 
taurs. In  extreme  age  he  was  honored  by  those  seeking 
advice  and  direction  as  though  he  were  of  equal  authority 
with  the  immortal  gods. 

Nestor»  b.  in  1056,  entered  the  Pctcherskoi  convent  of 
Kiev,  and  d.  in  1114.  His  Annnh  of  Jtiimiln,  the  earliest 
historical  work  in  the  Russian  literature,  written  in  the 
Old  Slavonian  dialect,  and  commencing  with  the  year  852, 
is  of  great  interest  for  the  history  of  Northern  Europe, 
though  it  has  been  much  interpolated  and  niutilai' 
later  writers.  The  best  edition  of  the  text  is  that  by  Byk- 
koff  (St.  Petersburg,  1873).  There  is  a  translation  into 
Latin  by  Miklosisch  (Vienna,  1860),  and  into  German  by 
|  Schlozer,  accompanied  by  commentaries  and  notes  (Ob't- 
tingen,  1802-09). 

Nesto'rians,  a  portion  of  the  Oriental  Church,  adhe- 
rents of  N  e-toriatiism  (dioprosopysm,  two-person-ism),  a 
Christological  theory  which  takes  its  name  from  Nestorius, 
who  was  not  its  first  nor  ablest,  but  became  its  most  re- 
nowned, representative.  I.  Nestorius  was  a  native  of  Oor- 
man  i.-ia  in  Syria,  became  a  pupil  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuesl  in 
(393-428),  and  from  him  received  the  views  characteristic 
of  the  school  of  Antiooh  with  which  his  own  name  was  to 
be  identified.  First  a  monk,  then  a  presbyter  in  Antioch, 
his  ascetic  piety  and  gifts  as  a  preacher  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  the  great  calamity  of 
his  life  (428—431).  Like  no  few  of  the  great  heresiarchs, 
he  began  as  a  zealot  of  orthodoxy  and  as  a  persecutor  of 
heretics.  The  new  patriarch  and  his  presbyter,  Anastasius, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  heard  in  Constantinople 
on  every  hand  the  darling  phrase  of  the  school  of  Alexan- 
dria, "  Mary,  mother  of  God  "  —  a  phrase  which,  except 
with  explanations  and  limitations  which  totally  changed 
its  meaning,  the  extreme  wing  of  the  school  of  Antioch 
would  not  tolerate.  The  presbyter  (428)  assailed  this 
phrase  and  the  theology  it  represented.  Proclus,  the  un- 
successful rival  of  Nestorius  for  the  patriarchate,  eagerly 
caught  at  the  opportunity  of  assailing  Nestorius  throrfgh 
his  presbyter.  Nestorius  stood  by  Anastasius.  Dorotheus, 
the  court-bishop,  pronounced  an  anathema  against  those 
who  should  style  Mary  the  mother  of  God.  At  the  festival 
of  the  Annunciation  (429)  Ncstorius  and  Proclus  preached 
in  the  same  church  against  each  other.  The  monks  and 
people  rose  in  fury,  renounced  fellowship  with  the  patri- 
arch (  "  We  ha\  e  an  emperor,  but  no  bishop  "  ).  and  treated 
him  with  such  insolence  that  in  his  anger  he  had  the  monks 
scourged,  and  at  a  local  synod  convened  in  429  anathema- 
ti/.cd  his  opponents  as  .Manii'lni-ans. 

II.  There  entered  now  into  the  conflict  the  most  for- 
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midable  foe  encountered  by  Nestorius.  This  was  Cyril, 
bishop  of  Alexandria  (412-444).  His  theology  was  an- 
t;i<j;nmstic  to  that  of  Antioch,  and  his  see  was  the  rival  of 
Constantinople.  Nestorius  afforded  him  the  opening  for 
dealing  one  decisive  blow  against  both  the  objects  of  his 
dislike.  It  was  a  contest  between  a  great  theologian  and 
a  shallow  popular  orator,  between  a  sagacious,  unscrupu- 
lous man  of  the  world  and  a  monk  whoso  excellencies  and 
defects  showed  the  traces  of  the  passiveness  and  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  cloister.  Worst  of  all  for  Nestorius,  there 
was  a  statement,  necessarily  crude  in  certain  aspects,  yet 
in  the  main  strong  and  sharply  defined,  of  the  logical  re- 
sult of  the  dominant  movement  of  the  mind  of  the  Church 
for  ages,  over  against  a  set  of  clumsy  propositions,  which 
never  touch  the  real  question  in  discussion,  but  persist- 
ently misstate  it,  and  whose  precise  force  in  various  re- 
spects is  an  object  of  dispute  to  this  hour.  Cyril  charged 
Nestorius  with  making  two  persons,  of  two  natures,  and 
thus  denying  the  proper  personal  deity  of  Christ,  making 
him  in  one  person  God,  in  another  person  man,  and  not,  as 
he  was  in  truth,  in  one  person,  the  (Jod-man,  so  that  every  act 
and  every  passion  was  personal,  though  it  were  according 
to  one  or  the  other  nature.  Nestorius  was  charged  with 
teaching  a  moral,  ideal,  voluntary  connection  (<rupa<f>eia)  of 
two  persons,  instead  of  the  natural,  real,  and  inseparable 
union  (eVueris)  of  two  natures  into  one  person.  At  the  synod 
of  Alexandria  (430)  Cyril  issued  twelve  anathemas,  to  which 
Nestorius  replied  in  the  same  form. 

III.  The  third  (Ecumenical   Council  was  convened  by 
the  desire  of  both  parties  at  Ephesus  (431).     The  emperor 
Theodosius  II.,  who  called  it,  was  friendly  to  Nestorius. 
After  a  delay  of  fifteen  days,  in  consequence  of  the  invol- 
untary detention  of  John  and  the  other  Syrian  bishops,  the 
council  proceeded  in  their  absence,  in  a  very  hurried  way, 
to  condemn  and  depose  Nestorius  and  fifty  bishops  who 
sympathized  with  him.     It  acknowledged  the  anathemas 
of  Cyril  as  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church.     The  delayed 
bishops  held  a  separate  council,  and  made  decisions  re- 
versing all  that  had  been  done  by  the  other.     Nestorius 
voluntarily  retired  to  his  old  cloister.     The  emperor  at- 
tempted to  unite  the  parties  at  the  Council  of  Chaleedon 
(432),  but  without  success.     The  deposition  of  Cyril,  Mcm- 
non,  and  Nestorius  had  been  pronounced  in  form  by  the 
emperor,  but  only  in  the  ease  of  Nestorius  did  it  take  effect.   ! 
The  overthrow  of  Nestorius  made  it  safe  for  Cyril  to  accept 
the  advances  of  the  emperor  toward  a  settlement  of  the 
controversy.     A  formula  was  prepared  by  Theodoret  (433)  I 
which  confessed  that  there  is,  without  confusion,  such  a  | 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  the  one  Christ  as  to  justify  the 
language  that  Mary  is  the  mother  of  God.    This  was  signed 
by  Cyril  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  John  of 
Antioch  concurred  in  the  anathema  pronounced  on  Nesto- 
rius.    Many  of  the  earnest  men  on  both  sides,  but  especi- 
ally those  of  the  school  of  Antioch,  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  compromise.    The  emperor  urged  it.    Theodoret  yielded 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  sign  the 
condemnation  of  Nestorius.     Meletius  and  Alexander  con- 
tinued their  resistance,  and  were  deposed.     Nestorius  had 
now  lost  all  favor  with  the  emperor.    Even  the  poor  shelter 
of  the  cloister  was  denied  him,  and  he  was  hunted  from  one 
place  of  exile  to  another  until  his  death  (440). 

IV.  The  Nestorian  party  did  not,  however,  become  ex- 
tinct.    Their  school  at  Kdessa.  a  daughter  of  the  school  at 
Antioch,  trained  men  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Church  in 
Persia.     Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa  (436-457),  was  one  of  its 
great  names.     Thomas  Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis  (435- 
Is'.i),  labored  to  secure  a  permanent  place  for  Nestorianism 
in  Persia.     He  established  a  patriarchate  in  Seleucia.  and 
when  the  school  at  Edessa  was  destroyed  by  order  of  Zeno 
(489)  he  founded  a  school  at  Nisibis.    It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Persian  kings  to  foster  the  division  between  their  own 
Christian  subjects  and  the  Christians  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Nestorians  established  a  distinct  church  government, 
and  called  themselves  not  Nestorians — which  was  the  title 
by  which  their  enemies    stigmatized  them — but  Chuldee 
Christians,  with  reference  to  their  earlier  home  and  the 
language  which  they  employed  in  their  church  service. 
At  the,  Council  of  Seleucia-'ctesiphon   (498-99),  a  state- 
ment of  their  doctrine  and  of  its  divergency  from  what 
clarnicd  to  he  orthodox  was  made,  and  the  Church  of  Per- 
sia was  formally  separated,  making  its  doctrinal  basis  the 
assertion  that  Christ  consists  of  two  substances,  two  na- 
tures, and  of  two  persons  or  hypostases,  in  one  "  part- 
supo"   of    filiation,    the    natures    continuing    to    subsist 
unchanged,  ami  the  persons  also.     The  term  "  partsupo  " 
(parsopa)  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  dispute, 
as  more  than  any  other  determining  the  orthodoxy  or  het- 
erodoxy of  the  Nestorians.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  formed  from  the  Greek  irpotFiairov.    The  Pcschito- 
Syriae  uses  it  to  render  that  word  in  its  sense  of  face,  ap- 
pearance, outward  appearance,  manifestation  of  presence, 


person  (in  the  popular  sense),  and  in  the  Nestorian  usage 
it  often  corresponds  with  Asseman's  definition  of  it.  '•  na- 
ture manifested  to  the  senses."  But  in  connection  with 
"filiation"  it  seems  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  what 
is  called  "  hypostatical  relation,"  and  would  mean  that 
though  there  are  two  persons  in  Christ,  there  are  not  two 
sonships,  but  that  the  human  derivative  sonship  coincides 
so  far  with  the  divine  essential  Sonship  as  to  stand  in  the 
unity  of  the  n-lntion  of  the  Son,  though  not  in  the  unity 
of  his  jtei-mni — in  unity  of  the  partsupo,  but  not  in  unity 
of  the  qitomo  (ehauma-hypostasis).  The  metaphysical 
difficulty  running  through  the  entire  Christological  contro- 
versies of  the  ancient  Church  connected  itself  with  the 
identification  or  distinction  of  the  ideas  of  nature  :ui<l 
person.  Nestorianism  affirmed  the  concrete  identity  of 
the  two.  (Sec  MOXOPHYSITES,  MONOTH  ELITES.  See  Weis- 
rnann,  H.  N.  J.  I.,  032;  Sphrockh,  A".  G.,  xviii.  311;  Bad- 
ger, Nestorittn*  (did  their  liiiniils  (1852),  ii.  ch.  vi.) 

V.  In  the  sixth  century  Nestorianism  spread  into  Egypt 
and  Arabia.     At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  we 
find  Nestorians  in  Tartary.     (See  JOHN,  PRESTEU.)     They 
ultimately  established  congregations  in  India  and  China. 
The  Nestorian  patriarch  Zesuzabes  entered  into  a  formal 
compact   first   with    Mohammed,    and    subsequently  with 
Omar.     During  the  Arabian  domination  the  high  places 
of  state  were  open  to  them.     In  the  tenth  century  they 
were  oppressed,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  a  de- 
cline in  their  intellectual  and  theological  activity. 

VI.  The  Nestorians  remained  under  one  ecclesiastical 
head  until  in  the  sixteenth  century.     In  the  thirteenth, 
Innocent  IV.  and  Nicholas  IV.  had  made  attempts,  which 
were  not  successful,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  the  Nesto- 
rians with  the  see  of  Rome.     The  influence  of  Rome,  how- 
ever, was  sufficient  to  divide  them  in  the  choice  of  their 
iazelich  (the  catholic — their  name  for  their  patriarch)  in 
1551.     One  party  favored  Sulakas.  who  under  the  name 
of  John  had  been  consecrated  by  Julius  III.     The  others 
adhered  to  Simeon  Barmas.     The  partisans  of  John  went 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  form  the  United  Nesto- 
rians, or,  as  they  are  not  infrequently  named,  giving  them 
the  title  of  the  ancient  undivided  body,  Chaldce  Christians. 
They  number  about  90,000  souls,  acknowledge  the  primacy 
of  the  pope  and  the  seven  sacraments,  and  observe  the 
ritual  of  the  Greek  Church.     Their  patriarch  has  his  see 
at  Diarbckr.      The   non-united    Nestorians   acknowledge 
three  sacraments  only,  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper  (in  both 
kinds  and  without  solitary  masses),  and  ordination.     They 
have  been  styled  for  these  and  other  reasons  "  the  Protest- 
ants of  the  East."  They  have  no  pictures  or  images.    Their 
clergy  are  allowed  to  marry.     They  have  a  population  of 
about  70,000.     The  internal  energy  which  once  marked  the 
Nestorian  churches  has  almost  vanished.     The  Nestorinns 
of  India  are  called  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  or  Syrian 
Christians.     Those  on  the  coast  were  brought  into  nominal 
union  with  the  see  of  Rome  in  1 MI9.     These  have  nearly 
100  churches,  a  population  of  about  150.000.  and  a  theo- 
logical seminary  at  Pulingunna.      The  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  interior  declined  the  union  with  the  pope, 
and  when  a  renewed  effort  was  made  in  1653  to  bring  them 
into  it  they  fled  to  the  Ghauts  and  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  rajah.     They  have  between  sixty  and 
seventy  churches,  and  number  about  70,000.     The  Nesto- 
rian  monks  and   nuns   observe  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony. 
Their  centre  is  the  cloister  of  Hormoz.     Their  vows  are 
not  strict.     It  is  possible  to  be  freed  from  them  and  to 
marry.     In  addition  to  their  religious  duties,  the  monks 
occupy  themselves  with  manual  labor  ;  lay  sisters  provide 
their  support.     Some  of  the  cloisters  have  the  monks  and 
nuns  in  separate  cells,  under  one  roof.     Flesh,  butter,  and 
milk  are  forbidden.     The  costume  of  the  brethren  and  sis- 
ters consists  of  a  black  upper  robe  and  skirt.  The  brethren 
wear  a  blue  turban,  the  sisters  a  black  veil. 

VII.  Missions  have  been  attempted  by  Americans  among 
the  Nestorians  in  Turkey  and  Persia.    Among  the  laborers 
in  this  work  the  most  distinguished  has  been  Dr.  Perkins 
since  1834.     The  Jesuits  are  charged  with  having  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  outbreak  in  which  the  Kurds  and  Turks 
waged  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  Nestorians  of 
the  mountains  in  1843,  and  by  which  the  Protestant  mis- 
sions were  swept  away  in  1846.    Mission  efforts  have  since 
been  renewed  with  happy  results. 

VIII.  The   older   literature   is    given   in  Walch,   Bill. 
Theol.Sel.:  Winer.  Hnwlb.,  and  Danz,  Viiir.  W.  B.    (See 
Smith  and  Pwight.  /.V«,-.ijv/ic«  (1833) ;  Grant's  A~c*tnriaut 
(1841);  Wiggers,  Mutistlk  (1842);   Perkins  (1S43);  Win- 
gard,  Prcs.  State  nf  tin-  Clmrrh  (from  the  Swedish,  1845); 
Layard,  Nincreh  (1S49);  Woman  nnd  her  Sarlnur  in  J'rmiii 
(1863);    Christian   Yenr-Iiook  (1868);   R.  Anderson.  7//V 
tory  of  Missions  to  the  Orientnl  Churches  (1873);  Laurie, 
Dr.  Grant  tind  the  Mountain  Neatorians  (1874).) 

C.  P.  KRAUTU. 
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Nests  of  liird*.      Tin-  '-lass  Aves,  or  birds,  in  conspic- 

in-licd  I'm  m  nl I  Mtlit-r  animal"  by  \arious  po- 
toriu,   structure,  and   maim-  r   of  lite.      TheM.- 
combine  to  make  their  organization  nt  IMM-C  t!i,    IMO.-I  jn- 
ng   ami — with    thr    exception    only  of   thut  of   timn 
i    .-iriKiiiL.'  in  if-    WOndei  ml    de-i^i,  in  the 
brad  domain  of  nature.     Ami  of  all  tin:  feature*  tli:it  eha- 
i/.t)  bird-life,  :ui-l  -cpaiate.  it  in  the  mo>t  mark'  d  man- 
ner from  every  other  form  "t'  vitali/.cd   existence,  the  nio-t 
distin/  what.  HI;  '--ill  their  »»-*fA.      Ily  this  term   i 

1  nnt  merely  the  \  arions  structures  rj-eeted 
M,  l.ut  whate\er  el-e  i-  used  by  them  to  pro- 
mule  tin-  de\  elo|iment  of  their  matured  >>rti  or  eggs,  and  by 
a  !:M  ,-c  portion  fur  tin-  temporary  shelter  of  tin-  young  bird 
after  it  h;c*  been  hatched.  The  employment  of  ne.sts  is  uni- 
\er-al,  and  in  a  certain  *en--e-  is  a  peculiarity  shared  with  I 

bj   nn  other  el 

Kvcrv  female  bird  deposits  her  matured  egg  without  any 
apparent  development  uf  it.-*  hidden  germ.  The  design  is, 
obvtoufl  and  \v  ondfrful.  liy  means  of  its  admiraMe  s\s- 
tcm  of  air  eclN  < -aeh  bird  is  a 'dr.  under  all  circumstances, 
lo  avail  itsolf  of  the  peculiar  li^htnc^s  and  buoyancy  of 
frame  which  are  so  esscn'ial  to  its  animal  economy.  They 
:nr  nec<'"-iry  f"r  its  flight  in  the  air;  they  alone  can  se- 
cure its  freedom  of  motion  nn  l;ind  or  in  the  water.  K<|ua!ly 
|  for  the  continued  existence  of  this  class  is  its 
means  of  a bun da  nt  ;nid  un interrn pted  reproduction.  In 
(In-  species  where  these  conditions  have  been  incomplete, 
as  in  (he  cases  of  the  dodo,  the  great  auk,  and  others, 
the  birds  have  bivome  extinct.  Its  many  exposures  of  life, 
its  numerous  L'ii--mi«-s  and  the  constant  dangers  to  which 
it  is  subjected  render  a,  large  propagation  necessary  for  its 
i  lion.  Any  manner  of  reproduction  at  all  re-em  - 
•ling  (lie  gestation  nf  Mammalia  would  hi-  wholly  incom- 
iatible  with  the<e  requirements,  and  would  interfere  with 
its  lightness  of  body,  prevent  freedom  of  motion,  hinder 
it  in  procuring  QMBMBTy  iood.  and  thus  render  impossible 
either  its  successful  reproduction  or  even  its  existence. 

The    Com  111  nil      <h-ttf.r      \'if;/ini<lttii*,     »r     (jllilil,     nf     Kji-fi-ril 

North  America  has  been  known  to  have  thirty-six  eggs  in 
•le.  nest,  and  even  though  these  may  have  been  the 
contribution  of  more  than  one  female,  such  a  ease  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  peculiar  advantages  of  this  manner  of 
reproduction,  fnr  the  weight  of  the  aggregate  product  of 
one  nest  before  maturity  is  many  times  that  of  the  parent. 
To  provide  for  even  a  single  bird  of  this  numerous  flock 
hy  any  internal  organ  would  be  inconsistent  with  its  safety. 
It  i-  all  the  more  apparent  that  to  rear  so  large  a  brood  rc- 
•  (iiirr-  a  rei-i-pr jirlr  wludly  separate  and  external.  This  ex- 
ternal shelter  we  call  a  nest,  even  though  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  the  bare  roek  or  the  flat  housetop  mi  which  the 
common  nighthawk  ^  '//"/•'/.  iff*  finftetue)  deposits  its  eggs 
without  any  addition  to  or  change  in  the  original  condi- 
tion of  the  spot.  Some  nests  are  wonderful  in  their  design 
and  beautiful  in  their  structure.  Others  are  simple  and 
even  rude  in  form,  and  many  are  an  unchanged  place,  suit- 
able in  itself  and  without  additional  adaptation.  Each  is 
complete  in  itself  for  its  purpose. 

The  nest,  in  the  economy  of  the  bird,  corresponds  in  its 
uses  and  its  duties  with  the  uterine  organs  of  all  mammals 
and  (lie  marsupial  pouches  of  certain  others.  It  becomes 
to  the  bird  an  external  urgan  for  continuing  the  means  of 
reproduction  distinct  and  separate,  and  is  indispensable 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  immature  young  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  germ  in  the  egg  to  a  maturity 
more  or  less  advanced.  This  degree  of  maturity  varies 
immensely,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  family. 
Thus,  the  young  ostrich  comes  into  the  world  able  to  shift 
for  itself  from  the  very  shell,  while  the  nearly  blind  and 
naked  offspring  of  the  pigeon  is  so  tender  and  helpless 
that  it  requires  to  l>c  fed  with  food  prepared  for  its  peculiar 
wauis  within  the  inner  organs  of  its  parents.  For  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  egg  and  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
vonng  germ  there  arc  necessary,  besides  this  external  re- 
ceptacle or  nest  in  which  the  eggs  maybe  collected,  prc-  ' 
srr\rd,  and  linlched,  a  certain  amount  of  constant  and  uni- 
form heat.  Kxcept  in  a  very  few — and  these  remarkably  : 
abnormal  cases — the  supply  of  warmth  is  generated  by  j 
contact  with  the  body  of  the  parent.  In  some  this  is 

I  aided  hy  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  also  by  the  reflected 
warmth  of  surrounding  objects.  In  a  few  very  remarkable 
in<rance«  the  mve^ary  warmth  fnr  the  hatching  of  the  egg 
is  derived  from  vegetable  decomposition,  mid  in  other- 
from  the  sun's  rays,  without  any  parental  intervention  ex- 
cept the  mere  deposition  nf  the  egg. 

Ingenious  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  the  va- 
rious features  ami  peculiar!!  ies,  architectural  and  otherwise, 
exhibited  by  different  birds  in  the  const  ruction  of  their 
nests  or  in  the  substitutes  made  use  of  in  their  >tcad. 
The-e  have  bet-n  necessarily  incomplete,  and  i.nly  in  part 
sueeesstul.  In  su;ne  respects  the  grouping  of  tliese  varia- 


tion- of  habit  and  design  are  not  without  interest,  though 
the  lin  ,.-r  M-paratiMi  c;iiiuot  always  lie  «•  n  ,\, 

lined.      liii'N  ela-v-ed   a-   "{TO OB d- builder*/    for  in:: 

i   always  build  -m   i  he  ground,  but   very  many  pp. 
whom  natural  in-Jiu.'ts  would   thus   prompt,  are  not  unfre- 
ijiifiitly   tauirht    bv   the  insecurity  of  this  position   to   m^r 

•  •!•'.      '  hi  -  oi   'ii.'   BDOfll   jvmurkuMc  of  lli-v,.  in>!., 
is  that  of  the  \merican  herriug-gull  (  Lcnm  Sinith*<»ninnu*)t 
which  naturally  makes  a  Beauty  nest  and  egg0 

on  the  ^miiiid.  Alter  lni\  ing  Keen  t'i  om  time  to  t  in;''  d-  -p»i]i  d 
of  its  treasure-,  it  i-  driven  to  construct  its  nest,  will)  much 
labor  and  at  grrai  in-'on\  em-  nee,  among  the  high  branches 
of  a  i  '  ii.  (round-bird!  may  be  also  what  are 

classed  as  "  miners."  or  "  mound-builders,"  or  may  deposit 

their  egg<  on    the    bare    .-url'aee,  imi  •  whatei.r. 

"  Mas. >n  .  "  may  be  also  "  <•,  Tueutn  s."    Some,  without  being 
"  miners  "  in  the  exact  sense,  always  make  use  of  excava- 
tions in  the  earth,  and  -.iheis.  without    being   them- 
"  carpenters."  usually  accept  and  main  u-e  ot '  h< 
natural   or  artificial.     Some   me  1 1  -ne  "  para-ites,"  alw:i\s 
dependent  upon  other  birds  for  rearing  their  young,  or  tire 
only  partially  so ;  and  again  others  are  at  limes  partiallv 
parasites,  and  on  ot  her  occasions  pro  vid*  tor  them. -eh  .^  with 
remarkable   ingenuity  and   in   the  m  /h    manner. 

The  house-sparrow  is  a  well-marked  case  of  the  l;i: 
at  t  inn's  appropriating   the  lie.- 1-   of  Other  bird   ,m»i, 
i|iiently  building  its  own,  ami  occasionally  constructing  an 
elaborate  dome-shaped  structure. 

The  "ground-building  bird.-,"  including  all  that  occupy 
its  surface  or  penetrate  within  it,  and  those  that  resort  to 
high  cliffs  and  to  remote  islands,  compi  IM*.  with  more  or  less 
exactness,  not  far  from  one-half  of  all  the  several  species, 
including  alt  the  diving  birds,  nearly  all  the  swimmers,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  shore-birds  and  waders.  The 
ground-breeding  birds  that  build  within  the  earth  are  M  -p. 
arated  into  a  group  by  themselves,  known  as  "miners." 
These  include  both  those  which  dig  out  their  own  burrow 
and  those  that  make  use  of  natural  cavities  or  of  holes  made 
by  other  animals.  Prominent  among  the  true  "miners" 
is  the  common  sand-martin  (Cvtyle  riparia}.  This  familiar 

Fio.  1. 


Cotyle  riparia  (sand-martin). 

species,  abundant  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  hemispheres, 
is  found  in  large  colonies,  and  excavates  its  burrow  on  the 
steep  face  of  a  sandbank  or  a  gravel-bed.  Its  hole  is 
usually  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in  depth, 
yet  where  its  excavation  has  been  dug  through  a  bed  of 
coarse  gravel,  the  channel  has  been  known  to  be  nine  or  ten 
feet  deep.  But  this  apparently  inconsistent  action  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  that  the  swallow  digs  on 
until  it  finds  a  locality  sufficiently  safe  for  its  nest,  which 
is  not  the  case  where  the  gravel  is  large  and  coarse,  ami 
liable  to  fall  down  upon  and  break  the  eggs.  This  bird 
commences  its  excavation,  clinging  with  its  sharp  claws  to 
the  side  of  the  bank,  by  pecking  at  the  siind  with  its  closed 
bill,  wielding  it  as  a  miner  would  u>e  his  pickaxe.  While 
standing  on  the  outer  edge  of  its  opening  the  swallow  can- 
not use  its  claws,  but  after  the  hole  has  been  extended  a  leu 
inches,  the  loose  sand  is  removed  by  the  mingled  action  of 
the  feet  and  wings.  Where  the  firmness  of  the  sand  per- 
mits,  these  holes  are  &»  circular  as  if  planned  with  a  pair 
of  compasses.  The  galleries  are  usually  more  or  less  tor- 
tuous, and  are  at  their  termination  enlarged  into  a  chamber 
in  which  is  placed  a  loose  but  soft  and  warm  nest.  The 
kingfisher  '  <"()  is  another  typical  miner,  and 

mines  a  long   torti  y   about  five  feet  in  length, 

which  is  sometimes  wh->!|y  in  one  direction,  but  usually 
turns  at  a  rii:ht  an-le  when  at  the  depth  of  three  feet  — 
sometime-;  to  the  Idt,  and  at  others  to  the  right  ;  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery  it  e  ^ma!l  chamber,  in  which  it 

_'<.'-   on  the   bare  earth.      Occasionally,  if  the 
earth  is  damp,  it  makes  a  smalt  floor  of  raiseellancoti- 
terial^.     The    <-rinmi"n    fork-tailed    petrel    (  Tkolattidromn 
/.I'irtttii  nt  our  eo;i>t  is  a  very  interesting  "miner"  of  pc- 
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culiar  habits.  It  digs  a  winding  and  intricately  tortuous 
burrow,  often  of  great  length,  turning  now  this  way  and 
now  the  other,  and  at  last  causing  its  channel  to  descend 
and  to  double  directly  under  its  first  gallery,  making  a  large 
chamber  at  its  terminus,  which  not  unfrequently  is  directly 
under  the  opening,  though  separated  from  it  by  the  inter- 
vening floor  of  earth.  It  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  its  single 
egg  on  the  bare  soil.  The  ground  burrowed  by  this  bird  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  an  intense  musky  odor  which  be- 
trays its  presence,  and  indicates  its  locality  quite  a  distance. 

The  burrowing  owl  of  North  and  Soutli  America,  though 
able  to  dig  for  itself  when  necessity  compels,  is  usually 
a  parasitic  miner.  There  are  two  species,  but  their  habits 
are  identical.  The  northern  species  is  found  W.  of  the 
Missouri  Valley  from  California  to  Mexico.  It  lives  to- 
gether in  communities,  and  is  often  very  abundant.  It 
takes  possession  of  the  burrows  of  several  species  of  small 
quadrupeds  where  these  offer,  chiefly  occupying  those  of 
the  prairie  dog,  which  exist  in  large  villages,  spread  over 
the  country  for  miles  together.  The  owl  lives  in  these  bur- 
rows in  common  with  their  owners,  but  is  supposed  to  be 
an  unfriendly  companion.  In  Texas  it  dwells  in  deserted 
rat-holes,  and  in  Northern  California  in  the  burrows  made 
by  two  large  species  of  ground-squirrel.  In  South  Amer- 
ica, wherever  the  biscada  is  found,  this  owl  makes  use  of 
its  burrows.  In  the  Banda  Oriental,  according  to  Darwin, 
it  depends  upon  its  own  labor,  and  excavates  its  own  bur- 
row on  any  level  spot  of  sandy  soil. 

Another  marked  group  of  birds  which  occupy  the  ground 
are  those  which  usually  construct  no  nest.  In  this  maybe 
included  birds  of  very  different  forms  ami  habits.  The 
whip-poor-will  (Autntstomut  rociferns)  and  all  the  kindred 
genera,  so  far  as  is  known,  deposit  their  eggs  on  dry  beds  of 
leaves  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forests  ;  the  more  common 
nighthawk  usually  leaves  its  eggs,  that,  resemble  pebble- 
stones, on  the  bare  rock,  to  which  in  color  they  are  closely 
assimilated;  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Boston  it  nests  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  stores  and  dwellings.  The  loon  (CW»/H*//H«  t»r- 
{{nati(fi)  chooses  a  receptacle  for  its  egg  on  the  edges  of 
islands  in  fresh-water  lakes,  so  near  the  water  that  if  dis- 
turbed it  can  plunge  from  its  nest  directly  into  and  under 
it.  Other  divers,  as  the  auks,  the  penguins,  the  guillemots, 
nest  in  communities,  using  the  bare  surface  of  rocky  cliffs 
or  crevices  in  the  rocks,  but  make  no  nest.  A  few  of  these, 
like  the  puffins,  burrow  into  the  ground  in  sandy  places  to 
shelter  themselves  and  their  eggs  from  birds  of  prey  and 
gulls.  The  gulls  and  terns  nest  on  the  ground,  but  differ  in 
regard  to  nest,  some  building  an  elaborate  one,  and  others 
having  hardly  more  than  a  hollow  in  the  bare  sand.  Nearly 
all  the  waders  nest  on  the  ground,  and  all  or  nearly  all 
have  usually  a  mere  depression  in  the  ground.  These  are 
placed  usually  near  marshy  grounds  or  water,  though  the 
plovers  and  a  few  other  kinds  prefer  higher  and  dry  situa- 
tions. The  whole  tribe  of  grebes  nest  on  the  ground,  build- 
ing nests  of  coarse  reeds  and  water-plants  near  the  edges 
of  water.  Occasionally  these  are  overtaken  by  floods  and 
float.  This  has  caused  the  impression  that  they  purposely 
build  floating  nests,  but  this  is  not  the  fact.  With  very  few 
exceptions  nearly  all  the  North  American  sparrows  breed 
on  the  ground.  All  the  species  of  the  several  genera  of 

etc.,  with  only  individual  exceptions,  nest  on  the  ground. 
All  or  nearly  all  the  titlarks,  true  larks,  buntings,  and  sim- 
ilar forms,  the  world  over,  nest  on  the  ground.  A  few  are 
exceptions.  The  common  house-sparrow  and  all  its  con- 
geners nest  in  various  manners,  but  not  on  the  ground. 
Some  species  exhibit  the  singular  peculiarity  of  always 
nesting  on  the  ground  in  certain  localities,  and  in  other 
regions  as  invariably  building  in  bushes  or  trees  high  above 
it.  Thus,  the  prairie  lark-finch  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
always  nests  on  the  ground.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  same 
species  usually  nest  in  trees.  The  same  is  noticed  in  the 
black-throated  bunting,  which  at  the  East  nests  on  the 
ground,  but  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  usually  a  few  feet 
above  it.  All  the  Spizellce  nest  in  trees  or  bushes  with  one 

FIG.  2. 


Spizella  monticola  (called  tree  sparrow). 


marked  exception.  The  8.  monticola  always  nests  on  the 
ground,  yet  in  books  this  species  is  called  the  tree-sparrow. 

A  few  among  the  slender-billed  oscines  always  build  on 
the  ground,  and  some  among  them  nest  indifferently  on 
the  ground  or  in  different  situations.  The  common  brown 
thrush  of  North  America  (ffarporhynekut  rn/ut)  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  this,  in  some  localities  usually  nesting 
upon  the  ground,  and  in  other  districts  always  above  it. 
Turdiu  ftliffif  nests  sometimes  on  the  ground,  and  occasion- 
ally in  more  or  less-  elevated  situations.  The  robin  TC&- 
bresLst(Iiuftccul(t  familiar  is)  of  Europe  nests  naturally  on  the 
ground,  but  there  are  many  instances  recorded  of  striking 
deviations  from  these  selections.  In  one  a  pair  of  these 
familiar  birds  built  their  ne.st  within  the  hollow  of  a  Bible 
that  was  lying  open  on  the  pulpit  of  an  English  church.  It 
wjis  left  undisturbed,  and  for  several  Sundays  the  birds  sat 
upon  the  eggs  or  fed  the  young  during  the  divine  services. 

Among  our  American  thrushes,  Tttrdut  fuscescens,  T. 
I'.tllnxi,  ('itt'-tttN  Mrj-icaintu,  etc.,  always  nest  on  the  ground. 
All  the  species  of  the  genera  Mjfiod\oct«*t  Oporornit,  N-  ;"»n<«, 
Mniotilta,  (jevthfypin,  Helminthcruit,  and  ffelmintkophaga, 
except  H.  Incite,  build  on  the  ground.  The  large  family 
of  Dendroicx,  except  />.  palmarum,  nest  in  elevated  situa- 
tions, so  far  as  is  known.  Many  ground-building  birds 
resort  to  means  of  concealment  quite  ingenious  and  inter- 
esting. The  common  quail  and  the  meadow-lark,  and  other 
species,  sink  their  nests  by  the  side  of  a  high  tussock  of 
grass,  and  form  an  archway  over  the  nest  with  the  natural 
growth.  The  common  snow-bird  and  the  savanna-sparrow 
often  build  their  nest  on  the  steep  side  of  an  excavation 
under  a  projecting  sod.  The  song-sparrow  and  the  grass- 
finch  often  construct  a  covered  approach  to  the  nest,  which 
is  hidden  in  high  grass  or  by  bushes.  The  Camilla  fly- 
catcher, so  far  as  is  known,  always  selects  a  large  tussock 
of  grass  in  the  midst  of  boggy  and  almost  impassable 
ground,  and  in  this  spot,  almost  sure  to  be  unapproached, 
hides  treasures  rarely  found  even  by  the  naturalist. 

The  large  families  of  the  sea-ducks,  swans,  geese,  the 
gulls,  terns,  albatross,  and  nil  the  marine  birds  with  hardly 
an  exception,  resort  to  the  ground  to  construct  their  nests. 
A  very  few  build  in  trees,  cither  exceptionally  as  individ- 
uals or  as  species.  Wood-ducks  of  all  kinds,  and  several 
of  those  that  frequent  lakes  and  rivers,  nest  in  hollow 
trees.  A  few,  like  the  dusky  duck,  nest  indifferently  on 
trees  or  on  the  ground,  usually  selecting  the  latter,  .^ev- 
eral  kinds  of  sea-ducks  are  noted  for  adding  to  their  nests 
a  warm  lining  of  the  softest  down  plucked  from  their  own 
breast.  This  is  done  by  the  long-tailed  duck,  by  the  smew, 
by  the  king-duck,  the  Pacific  eider  (Xtnnateria  V.-itiyra),  and 
by  the  common  cider.  Of  these,  however,  the  smew  always 
nests  in  hollow  trees.  Owing  to  the  commercial  value  and 
importance  of  its  down  the  eider  (Somateria  moUitima)  is 
the  best  known  of  these,  and  is  cherished  and  protected  in 
Iceland  and  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Europe.  It 
usually  constructs  in  the  first  place,  a  rough  platform  nest 
of  various  marine  plants,  both  sexes  working  in  concert, 
piling  up  a  rude  foundation  of  drift.  Over  this  rough  mat- 
tress the  female  spreads  a  bed  of  the  finest  down,  freely  and 
liberally  taken  from  her  own  breast.  Sometimes  two  fe- 
males make  use  of  the  same  nest,  each  freely  contributing 
a  supply  of  down.  When  the  nest  is  robbed,  and  the  fe- 
males have  no  more  down  to  supply,  the  male  bird  con- 
tributes the  needed  protection.  This  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  whiteness.  Each  female  contributes  five  eggs,  and 
where  two  share  together  the  same  nest,  there  are  usually 
ten.  In  islands  on  the  coast  of  Iceland  where  the  eider  has 
been  encouraged  and  protected  for  centuries  it  has  become 
almost  domesticated.  Mr.  C.  W.  Shepherd,  in  an  account  of 
a  recent  visit  to  that  island,  describes  one  of  these  eider 
settlements  on  the  island  of  Vigr,  on  the  N.  coast.  The 
ducks  and  their  nests  were  everywhere,  on  the  housetops, 
on  every  outbuilding,  on  the  walls,  the  doorstep — in  short, 
in  every  conceivable  place.  They  were  so  tame  that  they 
permitted  themselves  to  be  stroked  on  the  nest,  and  even 
to  be  robbed  of  their  eggs,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were 
always  taken.  And  not  only  is  it  common  to  find  two  fe- 
male eiders  amicably  occupying  the  same  nest,  but  Mr. 
Shepherd  also  twice  found  two  pairs  of  very  different  species 
making  a  common  use  of  the  same  nest.  On  an  island  in 
an  inland  lake  he  found  a  pair  of  long-tailed  ducks  and  a 
pair  of  scaup-ducks  occupying  one  nest.  Not  only  were 
there  eggs  of  both  species  in  the  nest,  but  both  ducks  were 
actually  sitting  together  upon  them  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  On  another  island  in  the  same  lake  a  pair  of 
Barrow's  golden-eye  ducks  and  one  of  the  red-breasted 
merganser  were  using  together  the  same  nest. 

Very  many  shore-birds,  waders,  grebes,  etc.,  and  also 
birds  which  nest  on  the  ground  in  swampy  places,  construct 
large  and  elaborate  nests  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  other  water- 
plants  in  a  moist  and  decaying  state,  chosen  because  of 
their  pliable  condition,  and  not  because  a  moist  nest  is  de- 
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sin'<l.     <>i>    (lie   contrary,  notwithntanding   the   prevalent  |  abandoned  when,  owing  to  rains  or  floods,  they  become  so 
error,  these  nests  are  not  used  until  they  uro  dry,  and  are  \  dump  that  they  can  uo  longer  be  occupied.     Such  nests  as 

KM.  :;. 


Somateria  mullissiiaa  ^eider  duck;. 


those  of  the  willef,  the-  grebes,  the  bitterns  arc  of  this  de- 
scription. Very  many  of  our  land -birds,  as  the  song- 
thrush,  the  robin,  Hi*.,  use  moist  materials  in  building  their 
nest,  but.  only  occupy  it  when  it  has  become  dry.  The 
robin  ( T.  m!yr<tt»riua)  always  works  from  preference  in 

FIG.  4. 


Turdus  migratorius  (robin). 

rainy  wo:Uh"r,  All  or  nearly  all  the  Galtinx  occupy  nests 
on  tiic  ground,  some  making  a  rude  nest,  others  only  using 
a  hollow  in  tin-  earth.  The  wild-turkey  uses  great  precau- 
tion to  rum-eiil  JUT  nest  alike  from  birds  of  prey  and  prowl- 
ing animals,  and  from  her  own  mate,  hostile  to  his  own 
]ir<"_',>ny.  When  forced  to  leave  them  in  search  of  food, 
she  covers  her  eggs  with  leaves,  and  if  approached  when 
on  the  nest  the  faithful  mother  will  die  sooner  than  leave 
her  charge. 

Ity  far  the  most  remarkable  group  of  ground-nesting 
birds  arc  tlio  "  mound-builders  "of  Australia  and  the  eastern 
an-iiipi-lagoes  of  Asia,  known  as  the  brush-turkey  in  Aus- 
tralia. All  the  species  of  this  family  belong  to  the  order 
Me^'Hpo'liidip,  and  are  all  more  or  less  remarkable  for  tho 
manner  in  uhieh  the  hatching  of  their  eggs  is  effected.  Tho 
Tafrgalht  Lnt/i'i/iii  when  nlmut  to  deposit  her  eggs  collects 
an  incredible  heap  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  as  their 
depository,  and  trusts  entirely  to  the  heat  engendered  by 
the  process  of  decomposition  for  the  development  of  her 
ofi-|imig,  ThcT  heaps  are  collected  by  the  joint  labors  of 
several  pairs:  they  are  so  largo  as  frequently  to  contain 
several  oartloadl  of  material]  and  trc  always  constructed 
in  a  perfectly  pyramidal  t'orm.  After  the  heap  has  heen 
formed,  and  a  sutVieient  time  has  intervened  tor  tin-  genera- 
tion of  the  required  heat,  the  eu;g>  ;i re  deposi ted  and  buried 
to  t  he  ilejith  of  two  or  more  feet.  The  chick  when  produced 
is  fully  tVathered,  and  able  to  pm\  ide  t'or  its  own  wants  from 
tho  shell.  The  heat  in  the  centre  of  these  heaps  ranges  as 
high  as  95°  F.  Another  of  this  interest  ing  group  (Leipna 
<,rrll,tt>i\  deposits  her  eg'^s  in  mounds  of  sand  alternating 
with  layers  of  dried  lea\rs  and  irrasses.  The  rays  of  tho 
sun,  added  to  the  heat  engendered  l,\  ve^efable  decompo- 
sition, supply  tho  necessary  warmth.  These  mounds  are 


nine  feet  in  diameter  and  three  in  height.  The  M*-<jti/ni<Ii'n* 
tnninhin  constructs  large  mounds  of  earth,  often  of  an  im- 
mense size,  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in  circum- 
ference and  from  five  to  fifteen  in  height.  In  these  (he 
eggs  arc  carefully  buried  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  Of  the 
other  species  of  this  singular  family,  some  merely  deposit 
their  eggs  in  holes  excavated  on  the  senshore  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet,  but  nearly  all  the  members  of  this  family  are 
more  unequivocally  mound-builders. 

Several  species  belonging  to  different  genera  have  been 
grouped  together  in  some  systems  as  "'masons,"  so  called 
because  they  knead  together,  in  the  manner  of  the  house- 
builder,  a  rude  mortar  of  tempered  earth  or  clay.  It  is  not 
a  well-marked  group,  and  all  its  members  might  claim  a 
place  in  other  connections.  Among  these  French  naturalists 
class  the  European  nuthatch  (ofrta  Kurnpira))  which  is 
properly  a  "carpenter,"  or  its  narasitc,  because,  like  tho 
woodpecker,  it  always  nests  in  noles  in  trees.  This  bird 
contracts  the  entrance  to  its  burrow  by  an  ingenious  pro- 
tection composed  of  earth  or  mud  neatly  kneaded  to- 
gether with  the  skill  of  the  potter,  and  this  is  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  small  stones.  This  is  used  only  at  the 
entrance,  never  within,  no  matter  how  large  tho  cavity. 
The  cliff-swallow  (Hirundo  luuf/ron*)  of  North  America 
is  a  true  typical  "mason,"  building  a  remarkably  sym- 
metrical nest  of  plastic  earth  or  clay  by  the  united  and  in- 
dustrious efforts  of  several  working  in  concert  where  they 
are  in  societies,  sometimes  by  only  the  solitary  pair.  These 
nests  are  constructed  with  a  wonderful  celerity  by  these  in- 
dustrious artisans.  In  large  colonies  it  is  a  very  interest- 
ing sight  to  witness  the  rapid  construction  of  one  of  these 
nests,  a  largo  number  working  together,  but  always  under 
the  leadership  of  the  female  proprietor  of  the  construction, 
who  very  evidently  directs  all  their  movements.  The  nor- 
mal shape  of  the  nest  is  that  of  an  inverted  retort,  the 
larger  portion  being  attached  to  the  cliff  or  side  of  a  build- 
ing. It  is  arched  over  at  the  top,  and  extends  down  in 
front  in  a  covered  passage-way  open  at  the  bottom.  In  the 
wild  state  on  the  sides  of  high  cliffs  the  nest  is  an  elaborate 
and  ingenious  structure.  Itl  inmates  from  the 

weather  and  from  their  enemies,  t'ndcr  the  shelter  of  man 
all  this  protection  is  not  needed,  and  under  the  eaves  of 
barns  and  other  buildings  these  birds  build  a  simpler, 
easier,  and  equally  safe  ue-t.  Imt  always  of  kneaded  earth. 
The  barn-swallow  of  America,  the  house-swallow  of  Europe, 
and  several  other  >|irei,--  M  //,'i •nnriim  *  are  also  true  masons. 
Our  own  Hii-nmlo  lxn'r«>rmn,  which  once  nested  only  in 
caves  or  under  overhanging  cliffs,  now  attaches  its  elaborate 
and  curiously  wrought  nest  to  the  sides  of  rafters  in  barns, 
under  the  protection  of  their  roof,  and  even  to  the  porches 
of  dwellings.  These  arc  made  of  the  tinest  mason-work, 
are  put  together  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  piece  l»y 
piece,  with  an  order  and  a  regularity  quite  curious.  And 
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attached  to  the  nest  there  is  often  an  equally  elaborate 

extra  platform  designed  for  the  use  of  the  mate,  on  which 

FIG.  5. 


Hirundo  horreorum  (barn-wallow). 

it  can  sit  when  not  collecting  food,  and  where,  when  the 
young  no  longer  require  the  cover  of  a  parent,  the  latter 
may  stay  and  keep  them  company. 

A  small  but  well-marked  group  of  remarkable  nest-build- 
ers are  by  some  known  as  the  "  carpenters."  Of  these 
the  woodpecker  family  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The  bird 
hollows  in  the  limbs  or  trunks  of  trees,  with  its  sharp 
strong  bill,  deep  excavations  for  its  abode  and  nest,  often 
using  no  other  material  than  the  hollow  wood.  Grouped 
around  the  true  carpenters  are  a  number  of  species  which 
make  use  of  similar  cavities,  but  cither  never  or  only 
rarely  construct  them  for  themselves.  The  true  carpenters 
are  restricted  to  a  few  families,  and  of  these  the  wood- 
peckers are  tho  most  conspicuous.  The  nuthatches,  the 
wrynecks,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  titmice  belong  to 
this  group.  A  few  others,  the  hnbits  of  which  are  im- 
perfectly known,  such  as  the  remarkable  family  of  toucans, 
whose  singular  large  and  feeble  bill  does  not  favor  the  idea, 
are  also  said  to  excavate  their  nests  in  hollow  trees.  Wood- 
peckers, oil  the  world  over,  are  true  "carpenters,"  and  all, 
with  only  individual  exceptions,  cut  out  their  nests  in  wood 
and  bore  into  trees  for  their  food.  Occasionally,  a  few  make 
use  of  natural  hollows,  and  on  tho  Western  Plains,  where 
trees  are  wanting,  the  Gnlnptcs  Mexicanus  is  known  to  dig 
into  the  sides  of  cliffs  ami  to  make  its  nest  in  the  earth. 
Tho  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  which  is  our  largest  and  most 
powerful  "  carpenter,"  digs  into  the  highest  and  hardest 
trees  of  the  Southern  forests,  chiefly  breeding  in  the  large 
cypresses,  where,  the  pair  working  together,  they  altern- 
ately dig  out  a  capacious  cavity  in  the  living  wood,  which 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  five  feet  in  depth. 

Certain  classes  of  birds  build  what  are  styled  "  platform 
nests."  They  are  found  among  only  a  few  families,  and 
their  character  varies  very  essentially,  some  being  remark- 
ably large  structures,  others  being  of  the  most  frail  de- 
scription. Of  the  one  kind  are  the  huge  platform  structures 
of  eagles — of  tho  other,  tho  slight  nests  of  the  doves  and 
tho  American  cuckoos.  All  or  nearly  all  tho  eagles  are  true 
platform-builders,  the  only  exceptions  being  those  that  use 
cliffs  as  substitutes  for  platforms  and  add  little  to  their 
natural  advantages.  Others,  like  our  own  white-headed 
eagle,  when  they  build  in  trees,  construct  large  and  massive 
structures  of  five  or  six  cubic  feet,  and  almost  as  solid  as 
the  natural  rock-platform  of  the  golden  eagle.  The  nest 
FIG.  0. 


Haliae'tus  leucocephalus  (bald  eagle). 

of  the  martial  eagle  of  Southern  Africa  (Agniln  beUicosa), 
as  described  by  Vaillant,  is  built  on  the  topsof  the  loftiest 
trees — flat,  constructed  in  the  manner  of  a  level  floor,  with- 
out any  perceptible  hollow,  and  made  so  firmly  as  to  bear 
the  weight  of  a  man  without  yielding  in  any  part.  Strong 
rafters  of  various  lengths  to  fit  the  spaces  between  the 
branches  are  firmly  laid  for  the  foundation;  these  are  inter- 
woven with  smaller  branches,  bound  strongly  together,  and 
over  these  are  heaped  a  quantity  of  miscellaneous  materials, 
covered  at  the  top  with  a  smooth  flooring  of  flat  pieces  of 
wood  closely  fit  ted  together  like  mosaic.  In  striking  contrast 
with  these  are  the  slight  nests  of  nearly  all  the  Columbida;, 
the  cuckoos,  etc.  These  are  platforms  of  the  frailest  de- 
scription, made  of  a  few  sticks  loosely  laid  together,  and  as 


loosely  crossed  with  other  sticks,  the  whole  so  rudely  made 
as  apparently  not  strong  enough  to  keep  together,  and  not 
suitable  to  preserve  the  egg  from  falling  to  the  ground. 
An  example  is  the  nest  of  the  Carolina  dove.  More  sub- 
]•'«;.  7.  stantial  than  these  are 

the  platform  nests  of 
nearly  all  the  differ- 
ent species  of  true  her- 
ons, but  not  equal  to 
those  of  birds  of  prey 
in  size  or  strength, 
and  like  them  buvin^; 


ui  dim-;. 


no  cavity  or  depres- 


sion in  the  centre.  The  group  of  herons  known  as  bitterns, 
however,  are  exceptional,  and  usually  nest  on  the  ground, 
A  large  group  of  nest-makers  are  classed  together  by 
Prof.  Ilennie  as  "basket-makers."  It  is  not  very  well 
marked,  and  its  members  arc  not  always  distinguishable 
from  other  groups  known  as  "  weavers,"  "  tailors/'  and 
"felt-makers,"  but  it  is  designed  to  include  birds  which, 
like  our  common  mocking-bird,  the  cedar-bird,  the  Bo- 
hemian chatterer,  the  European  bullfinch,  and  others,  con- 
struct a  rude  basketwork  of  sticks,  not  unlike  the  common 
baskets  of  osier.  In  these  are  placed  more  carefully  woven 
nests  of  softer  materials.  Some  of  these  are  mere  open  bas- 
kets placed  on  a  flat  limb;  others  are  interwoven  with  the 
smaller  twigs  of  a  branch.  The  inocking-bird  builds  as  an 
outer  framework  for  its  nest  a  strong  barricade  of  brambles 
and  thorns,  and  places  within  this  rude  basket  an  elaborate- 
ly woven  structure  made  of  the  finest  roots.  The  common 
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Mimus  polyglottus  (mocking-bird). 

bullfinch  (Pyrrhula  rulgarit)  of  Europe  builds  a  typical 
open  basket  placed  on  a  platform  of  her  own  rearing  of 
birch-twigs,    or  on    a    flat    branch    of  a   spruce   tree   she 
weaves  a  loose  basket  of  flexible,  fibrous  roots.    The  yellow- 
headed      blackbird 
( Xtmthocephalta  ic~ 
terocephalua)  exhib- 
its great  ingenuity, 
variety,  and  skill  in 
the  construction  of 
elaborate       basket- 
like  structures.  The 
Ttirdns    bicolor    of 
Southern        Africa 
unite   in  communi- 
ties to  build  a  huge 
basket-like      struc- 
ture, with  numerous 
Xanthocephalus  ictcrocephalus  (yellow-   coi]3  Or  apartments 
headed  blackbird).  for  thc  ncs(8  of  dif_ 

fcrent  pairs.  These  are  like  an  aggregation  of  smaller  bas- 
kets, each  a  separate  nest 
with  a  tubular  gallery 
leading  into  it  from  the 
outer  side.  The  number 
of  these  cells  varies  from 
six  to  twenty,  and  over 
all  is  woven  an  inverted 
basket  for  a  roof,  wrought 
of  twigs.  We  include 
among  basket -makers 
the  remarkable  nest  of 
the  Mexican  fly-catcher 
f  I'l'liiiti/uB  licrbiantu), 
more  striking  for  the  use 
made-  of.it  by  other  and 
smaller  species  than  for 
its  own  peculiarity  of 
structure  and  dispropor- 
tionate size.  This  bird, 
not  larger  than  our  com- 
mon king-bird,  builds  a 


Fio.  10. 


Pitangus  Derbianus  (Mexican  fly- 
catcher), sometimes  three  or  four 
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feet  in  length  and  al.oiit  two  in  breadth.     The  cavity  is  on 
the  top  and  ol  sin  Tlie  hugi'  structure  is  luomdy 

.if  coarse  material-,  Iwis,'-,  dried  plant-,  h-ai. 
In  us  clnnk.s  and  cavities  smaller  birds  seek  shelter,  and 
arc  permitted  to  build  their  own  nests  in  peace  and  safety, 
the  warlike  propri.-t.ir  of  the  whole  "dm  ins:  far  oil' 
each  thins;  of  jruiU  and  sin"  in  the  form  of  hawk,  owl,  or 
oth.-r  bird  of  prey,  but  never  jnolotini;  it-  tenants  who 
-ei-k  shelter  for  themselrei  and  ..tl-prins;  within  its  walls. 

The  mas:pic.s,  both  of  Kuropc  and  America,  build  a  curious 
I'll,.  11. 


Pica  caudata  (magpie). 

basket  barricade  around   their  nest,  evidently  as  shelter 

a,i;a  insl  tiir.l.^  of  prey. 
The  "  weaving  "  birds  construct  nests,  for  the  most  part, 

FIG.  12. 


more  ur  li>-  |n-n.-ilc.  luit  uf  very  various  styles  and  (bapei. 
Ainon^  the  ni"*t  familiar  of  lliese  may  In-  DMBtioiud  tin- 
orchuril  ori'ile  ami  llie  Itallimoro  oriole  ul  l^a-ii-in  Nottli 
America,  anil  HnllockV  nrinle  uf  (lie  Parilir  ena.-t.  Ail  (he 
orinlr*  are  tir>t  rla-s  ^vl•a\el>,  aii'l  thrir  ni-sls  partake 
soiucwhnt  of  tin'  iiecnliniilK  >  ..f  I  lie  lia^ket  makers  u  ml  Ilin 
so  eailfl  ta  ilnr -l.inl--.  anil  are  all  ei'h-|.i'-i".iis  !m  tlir 
wonderful  ?kill  with  wliirli  tiny  are  uniu^hl,  their  t'rauly 
of  dcj'iKr'.  mid  the  strength  with  w  hieh  the  materia 

inlrieately  w>.\.  n  l..^',  t  IHT.    The  IM'.-I-'  "t  th vhaM 

are  henii.-pherii-al    in    shape  ami  "pen  at  the  t"p  ;    they  are 

Sll-l'rll'le.l    fnilll    ,-lliall    I»IL'-    al    the  en. I-    "I     I'lanrh.--.  while 

the  materials  nl'  \vliieh  llir\  an-  ina.l''  are  \v.)\eii  aii'l  illter- 
\\"'.''ii  through  anil  thniu^h  in  a  manner  truly  wmlei  1'nl, 
and  with  as  much  intrieaev  an.l  >  \a''tne>  i  with 

a  needle.    Taking  i.n.    c,|  t£«M  Btlti  '"  pi'  '•"-.  \V  Ns'in  found 
that  one  of  (he    111. re,-   .,!'  ,|,-y  j;ias-   of   nhieh  0» 
win  en,  anil  wliieli  was  tliirti-en   inehes  in  leii(;lh.  liad    ln-en 
hooked    thriiu^h    and    returned    m>    less    than    thirty-four 
times.     The  :n'.-ts  of  Inith  the  Baltimore  and  of  Bui! 

Km.  l::. 


Vireo  solitarius  (solitary  vlreo). 

oriole  are  pendulous  and  nearly  cylindrical  pouches,  inter- 
woven to  and  suspended  from  the  extremities  of  hanging 

FIG.  14. 


Icterus  Baltimore  (Baltimore  oriole). 


Ploceus  oryx  (pensile  grosbeak). 
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branches,  and  constructed  by  the  interweaving  of  the  fila- 
ments of  several  flax-like  plants  into  a  fabric  of  surprising 
strength.  The  nests  of  the  Baltimore  orioles  are  woven 
with  incredible  rapidity,  the  bill  of  this  bird  having  curi- 
ously articulated  jaws,  enabling  it  to  interweave  the  mate- 
rials with  a  facility  and  celerity  that  would  seem  almost 
impossible.  The  Vireos,  of  which  there  are  in  North  America 
sixteen  different  species,  all,  so  far  as  we  know,  construct 
a  curious  pensile  nest,  hemispherical  in  shape  and  peculiar 
to  the  genus.  Simpler  in  design  than  the  nests  of  the  Icterit 
they  ure  still  structures  of  remarkable  beauty  and  ingenuity. 
They  are  wrought  into  the  shape  of  a  deep  cup,  and  are 
usually  suspended  from  the  fork  of  two  twigs,  around  and 
over  which  the  upper  margin  of  the  nest  forms  a  continuous 
covering.  Working  down  from  this  fold,  the  materials  are 
neatly  woven  into  a  hemisphere  truncated  at  the  top.  The 
pensile  grosbeak  of  Africa  (Ploccm  oryx)  suspends  a  very 
curious  basket,  woven  of  straw  and  reeds,  from  the  end  of  a 
branch,  usually  over  a  stream  of  water.  This  is  in  shape 
like  an  oblong  bag,  with  the  entrance  from  below.  Within 
and  on  one  side  of  this  is  the  real  nest.  These  birds  build 
in  communities,  according  to  earlier  writers,  of  several  hun- 
dred pairs.  This  is  probably  exaggerated,  as  Pringlc,  the 
African  traveller,  does  not  mention  a  larger  number  than 
twenty  seen  together.  Their  obvious  design  is  to  secure 
the  offspring  from  the  dangers  of  the  weather  and  from 
various  enemies,  such  as  hawks,  snakes,  monkeys,  etc.  The 
entrance  is  always  frum  below,  and  is  through  a  long 
cylindrical  gallery  fifteen  inches  in  length,  that  hangs  down 
from  the  spherical  nest  like  the  tube  of  a  chemist's  retort. 
The  bottle-nest  sparrows  of  India  have  nests  of  equal  in- 
genuity and  better  known.  These  are  made  pendent  to 
branches  of  trees  by  small  loops,  and  are  formed  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  long  grass  woven 
together  in  the  shape  of  a  bottle.  These  swing  from  the 
ends  of  long  flexible  branches,  and  effectually  secure  their 
inmates  from  harm.  Their  entrance  is  from  below.  Besides 
this  curiously  pensile  nest,  the  male  birds  also  construct  an 
elaborate  covered  roost,  which  is  wrought  of  the  same  kind 
of  long,  flexible,  tough  grass.  This  is  a  bottle-shaped  basket, 
FIG.  15. 


Ploceus  Bengalensis  ( bottle-sparrow). 


having  a  thatched  roof,  which  covers  a  perch  open  at  the 
bottom  and  suspended  from  the  small  end  or  neck  of  the 
bottle.  This  roost  is  occupied  by  the  male,  and  hangs  bv 
the  side  of  the  real  nest,  in  which  are  his  mate  and  family. 
The  object  is  protection  from  sun  and  rain,  and  from  vari- 
ous kinds  of  enemies.  Another  remarkable  species  of  the 
weaving  grosbeaks  (Loxin  soda  of  Linnaeus)  greatly  excel 
all  of  the  family,  at  least  in  the  extent  of  their  workman- 


ship.    They  build  an  enormous  structure,  in  shape  resem- 
bling  an   open  umbrella,   wrought,    in    the    manner   of  a 
FIG.  16. 


Ploceus  soeius  (social  weaver). 

thatched  roof,  of  Bushman's  grass  without  any  intermix- 
ture, and  so  completely  woven  as  to  be  impervious  to  rain. 
Under  the  shelter  of  this  canopy  each  pair  build  their  own 
particular  nest,  placed  under  the  eaves.  Each  individual 
nest  is  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter;  they  are  all  in  con- 
tact with  one  another  around  the  eaves,  and  each  nest  has 
its  own  individual  aperture  forming  the  entrance. 

The  tailor-bird  of  India,  which  enjoys  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated reputation  for  ingenuity  and  skill,  owing  to 
accounts  now  believed  to  be  more  fanciful  than  real,  is  at 
least  known  to  bead  over  one  end  of  a  leaf  and  to  sew  it 
securely  to  the  stem-end,  and  to  place  its  tiny  nest  in  the 
hollow  thus  created.  However  curious  and  ingenious,  this 
is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  contrivances  of  many 
other  less  noted  species.  Thus,  our  own  Northern  blue 
yellow-backed  warbler  (Parula  Americana)  constructs  its 
nest  of  the  long  gray  lichens 
of  our  Northern  forests, 
gathering  up  and  fastening 
together  in  a  loop  the  long 
hanging  branches  of  this 
moss  to  make  its  nest,  often 
using  no  other  material,  and 
in  this  manner  creating  a 
very  beautiful  structure,  (ho 
entrance  to  the  cavity  being 
usually  on  one  side.  Even 
more  strikingly  beautiful  is 
the  nest  of  the  yellow- 
throated  warbler  of  the 
Southern  States  (Dendroica 
dominica),  of  which  our  cut 
presents  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration. Here  the  long  pen- 
dent moss  of  the  Southern 
swamps  is  carried  up  and 
fastened  in  loops ;  mosses 
three  feet  in  length  arc  fast- 
ened together  into  a  woven 
bag  of  half  the  original 
length.  In  the  centre  of 
Parula  Americana  (blue  yellow-  this  curious  structure,  the 
natural  appearance  of  which 

is  unchanged,  is  hidden  the  tiny  nest  wrought  of  the  softest 
vegetable  down.  The  wonder  is  how  such  a  nest  can  ever 
be  discovered  by  human  eyes. 

Another  interesting  group,  styled  by  Prof.  Rennie  the 
"  felt-makers,"  is  distinguished  not  so  much  by  the  architec- 
tural peculiarities  of  their  nests  as  by  the  remarkable 
changes  they  create  in  tbe  character  of  the  materials  they 
use.  These  are  included  in  only  a  few  families,  but  the 
latter  arc  individually  very  numerous.  The  group  includes 
two  kinds,  the  true  felt-makers,  who  create  a  composite  ma- 
terial, and  those  that  use  only  a  single  material.  There  is, 
however,  very  little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
product,  and  many  species  indifferently  use  a  single  or  a 
composite  felting.  The  finches  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
World  are  typical  felt-makers.  Of  these  the  canary,  the 
several" goldfinches,  and  the  chaffinches  may  be  mentioned 
as  examples.  Fine  wool,  of  either  vegetable  or  animal  ori- 
gin, serves  as  the  base  of  this  felting,  and  with  this  various 
other  substances,  such  as  mosses,  lichens,  spiders'  webs, 
bits  of  cotton,  bark,  etc.,  arc  intermingled,  and  with  won- 
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Dendroica  dominica  (yellow-throated  warbler). 

dovful  exactness  felted  and  compacted  together  into  a  tex- 
ture apparently  homogeneous  and  uniform.     With  some, 

FIG.  19. 


Fringilla  ca-lebs  (chaffinch). 

these  felted  nests  are  wholly  composed  of  this  single  mate- 
rial, as  in  the  nests  of  various  bmntttlDg-birds,  where,  be- 
sides an  external  covering  of  lichens,  a  means  of  conceal- 
ment rather  than  an  essential  part  of  the  nest,  the  whole  is 
made  of  this  one  material.  In  the  nests  of  the  finches  there 
is  always  an  external  framework,  filled  out  and  lined  with 
felting.  In  these  greater  strength  is  given  to  the  fabric  by 

Flo.  20. 


binding  the  whole  with  strong  wiry  grasses,  fibrous  root?, 
etc.,  and  especially  by  binding  the  neat  tinuly  into  the  fork 
by  twining  among  the  twi;;<  Kami-  "t  stMm;:  telling.  The 
nest  of  our  goldtim-h  ('">.  /«, /,'.  tri*t!*)  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration. All  the  Poliopiihe  of  N»rih  AIIHTH-U  and  the 
West  Indies  are  superior  felt-makers.  Their  nests  are 
large  fur  the  bird.",  rcmarkaoly  ilrrji.  ami  with  thick  soft 
walls  m:nir  of  downy  m:itrnal-,  lint  aoumlan 1 1 y  strong  for 
the  occupants,  which  arc  among  our  smallest  species.  Tho 
ncsta  an-  models  of  architectural  beauty  and  ingenuity  of 

design.        Tlle\    an-   ilrr|i    itll'i     j.lll-e    like     in     shape,   IK. I    pi  11 

sile,  but  interwoven  with  small  npri^'lit  tuiL'-,  usually  near 
the  tree-top,  swaying   with   every  l>ree/e,  hut   the   'lej.th  of 
the  cavity  and  the  small  diameter  :it  the  «[»<tiinLr  ]> 
tin-  f,-^f  from  rolling  cut.     The  l.laek  cappei!  ipooiel  of  St. 
Lucas  (/'<ilii>iiti/n  uses  the  living  tendrils  of  a 

FlO.  21. 


Carduelis  tristis  (goWlin 


Polioiitlla  melanura. 

wild  vine  as  the  framework  of  its  nest,  interweaving  with 
them  its  soft  felted  nest  so  intricately  as  to  render  them  in- 
separable. 

Prof.  Rcnnie  recognizes  as  a  distinct  group  what  he  calls 
"dome-builders,"  but  nearly  all  might  easily  be  ranged  in 
one  of  the  other  groups.  They  consist  of  a  great  number 
of  species  and  belong  to  a  variety  of  families,  and  either 
occasionally  or  uniformly  construct  covered  nests  enten  d 
by  holes  in  their  sides.  With  many  species  the  domed 
cover  of  their  nest  is  not  a  uniform  feature.  The  Carolina 
wren  at  times  builds  a  domed  nest,  and  quite  as  frequently 
constructs  ono  open  at  the  top.  The  golden-crowned  thrush 
Fto.  22. 


Seiurus  aurocaplllus  (golden-crowned  thrush,  or  oven-bird), 
and  the  black  and  white  creeper  have  almost  always  a  cov- 
ered nest,  yet  both  occasionally  build  without  any  cover. 
The  house-sparrow  usually  has  an  open  nest,  but  also  occa- 
sionally builds  one  with  an  arched  covering.  In  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  tropical  countries  generally,  domed  nests 
are  a  predominating  feature,  and  are  undoubtedly  an  in- 
stinctive provision  against  the  violence  of  tropical  rains. 
Travellers  in  South  America  describe  the  nest  of  a  com- 
mon species  known  locally  as  the  baker-bird,  so  called  be- 
cause it  constructs  a  nest  in  the  form  of  a  baker's  oven. 
This  is  placed  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable height.  The  nest  is  described  as  made  of  tem- 
pered clay,  and  as  having  a  lateral  opening  twice  as  high 
as  wide,  and  in  the  interior  divided  into  two  chambers  by 
a  partition  beginning  at  the  entrance. 

The  diirhi*  Mr.r!fi>iiiu  of  North  America  builds  a  domed 
nest  of  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  character.  It  is  hem- 
ispherical in  shape,  of  uniform  contour,  and  usually  built 
on  a.  rock  on  the  edge  of  a  mountain-stream.  Externally, 
it  is  composed  of  green  moss  in  a  living  state,  having 
within  a  strong,  compactly  built  apartment  arched  over 
and  supported  by  twigs,  with  a  cup-like  depression  at  the 
bottom  composed  of  fine  roots  and  twigs  firmly  bound  to- 
gether. These  structures  arc  a  little  less  than  a  foot  in  di- 
ameter and  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  height.  Both  spe- 
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FIG.  23. 


Cinclus  Mcxicanus  (water-ouzel). 


cies  of  cactus-wrens  of  California  and  Cape  St.  Lucas  build 


curious  domed  nests  of  great  size  and  purse-like  in  shape. 
These  are  composed  of  long  flexible  grasses,  and  are  lined 

FIG.  25. 


it  secretes  from  its  own  throat.     The  edible  nests  of  the 


Fin.  24. 


Cftnipylorhynchui  affinis 

(cactus-wn-iii. 


esculent  swallow  are  without  doubt  constructed  with  the  aid 
of  similar  secretions.  These  nests  are  apparently  made  of 
some  homogeneous  material,  and  this  is  presumed  to  be  the 
product  of  some  glutinous  marine-plants.  It  is  also  sup- 
posed that  this  material  is  prepared  within  the  internal 
organs  of  the  swallow,  but  this,  though  probable,  is  rather 
conjecture  than  ascertained  fact. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference 
to  the  various  forms  of  parasitic  reproduction  found  among 
birds,  by  means  of  which  they  wholly  avoid  and  throw 
upon  strangers  the  rearing  of  their  offspring.  Some  are 
only  parasitic  in  so  far  as  they  appropriate  the  nests  of 
strangers.  Of  these  the  most  take  possession  of  deserted 
nests  of  other  birds.  Some  only  occasionally  drive  off  the 
rightful  owners  and  possess  themselves  of  their  property. 
A  few  kinds  are  not  known  to  build  any  nests  of  their  own, 
but  always  take  possession  of  the  nests  of  others,  and 
therein  deposit  their  eggs  and  rear  their  young.  Of  this 
last  class  is  the  brown  jay  of  Central  America.  A  few  very 
remarkable  parasitic  forms,  like  many  of  the  cuckoos  of 
the  Old  World  and  all  the  Alolotlir!  of  America,  after  the 
deposition  of  the  egg  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  take  no 
charge  of  their  own  offspring,  but  leave  them  entirely  to 
the  nurture  of  strangers.  T.  M.  BREWER. 

Netawa'ka,  post-v.  of  Jackson  Co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Cen- 
tral branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  K.  H.,  has  u  graded  school, 
2  carriage  manufactories,  1   newspaper,   a  home   for  the 
Ctatothoninpalustrls (marsh-wren),  friendless,  a  Masonic  hall,  a  public  library,  and  a  park. 


with  feathers.  Both  species  of  Oistothnrus  build  circular 
domed  nests,  that  of  ('.  ttetlnrii  ingeniously  interwoven, 
externally  of  long  wiry  grasses  and  finer  sedges,  lined  with 
soft  vegetable  down.  That  of  C.  patitatris  is  a  stronger 
structure,  built  in  higher  situations  of  coarse  sedges  lirmly 
interwoven  and  cemented  with  mud. 

Another  singular  peculiarity,  found  only  in  species  be- 
longing to  a  few  genera,  is  the  employment  of  cement-like 
secretions  in  the  construction  of  their  nests,  and  these  are 
grouped  together  as  "eementers"  in  certain  systems.  In 
some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  birds 
generate  their  own  cement  or  make  use  of  adhesive  sub- 
stances that  exist  in  nature.  Thus,  we  find  the  nests  of 
humming-birds  and  of  several  other  kinds  of  birds  covered 
over  with  a  coating  of  lichens  and  mosses,  and  thus  made 
to  resemble  the  moss-covered  bark  of  the  trees  on  which 
they  are  built,  and  apparently  this  covering  is  made  to  ad- 
here hv  means  of  some  adhesive  cement ;  but  that  this  is 
secreted  by  the  bird  itself  we  do  not  know.  We  infer, 
rather  than  know,  that  certain  swallows  temper  the  earth 
of  which  they  construct  their  nests  with  their  own  adhe- 
sive secretions.  In  regard  to  other  cases  our  knowledge  is 
more  positive.  The  chimnoy-swallow  fastens  its  simple 
cradle  of  twigs  against  the  inner  walls  of  a  hollow  tree  or 
the  inside  of  the  chimney,  and  glues  together,  twig  by 
twig,  the  nest  itself,  by  means  of  a  powerful  cement  which 


Pop.  about  5L'.~>.  S.  L.  ROBERTS,  ED.  "CHIEF." 

Netherlands,  The  [Dutch,  AW.  ,•/„„,/,,>  ,•  Fr.  Pays 
Baii],  kingdom  of  Western  Europe,  situated  between  lat. 
50°  45'  and  5:1°  :>,:>'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  3°  24'  and  7°  12' 
E.,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  which  forms  two 
large  inlets,  the  Zuyder-Zce  and  Dollart  Bay,  E.  by 
Germany,  and  S.  by  Belgium, comprising  an  area  of  12,680 
square  miles,  with  ;}, 71 6,002  inhabitants,  and  consisting  of 
the  following  11  provinces: 


Area. 

North  Urabant l.'.wo 

Gelderland 1,964 

South  Holland 1,155 


Population.  Capital. 

..  443,045  Bois-le-Duc. 

..  44I.OSS  AriilH'iiu. 

...  7'Jl.l.M  Thu  Hastie. 


North  Holland 1,054  61n,<J'.«  Amsterdam. 

Zealand 680  IM.SB.'i  Middleburg. 


Utrecht 5:;  I 

Friesland 1,264  .... 

OviTVSSr] 1.2S-J    .... 

Gronlngen 885  .... 

Drenthe 1,11-1   .... 

Limburg 851  .... 


17'.i,4C.5  Utrecht. 

:;ii7.:«in  Leeuwarden. 

i!i;ci,.->",:i  Zwolle. 

«.',7:;:i  Groningen. 

Hi!). 151  Assen. 

2^7.4G'.i  Maastricht 


Its  connection  with  Luxemburg  is  merely  a  dynastic  union, 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  being  also  grand  duke  of  Lux- 
emburg, which  country  he  received  in  1S15  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  Nassau :  but  the  Netherlands  possess  extensive  and 
important  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  .lava,  Madura,  Bali, 
Lombok,  Tcrnate,  Amboyna,  Banda,  Timor,  and  parts  of 
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Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  with  a  population  estimated 
at  24.0110,011(1;  iiirl  in  America,  Surinam  nr  Dutch  Guiana. 
Curaciia,  St.  Euslatius,  Aruba,  lioiiaire.  St.  Marlin,  and 

Baba,  with  a  popnlatloi  I  a1  loo. The  ooun 

try    i-    li.w    and    Hat,    ami    form-    the    delta    nf  the    Kliine, 
Mouse,  ami  Scheldt.      Where  the   llhilie  enters  the  Nether 
lands  from  Germany  it   is   a    |M.\vrrt'nl    -tream.  hall 
broad,  but  after  sending  to  tin-  S.  the  \Vaal  ami  the  l,e.-k. 

which  eulilleet  with  tile'  .\lell.-e.  ami  to  the  N.  the  Yssel  and 
the  Vci-litc.  nhieh  fall  into  the  /iiydcr  /ee.  it  di-appcars 
aiimri^  the  sandbanks  'it'  tlic  North  Sea.  The  Meiise  ami 
.di  divide  also  into  different  anus,  and  cut  up  their 
basin  iiitn  a  number  <>f  islands  :  indeeil  no  other  country  is 
so  peculiarly  intcr-ectcd  by  rivers  and  canal*.  Of  the 
canals,  constructed  partly  Cor  drainage,  partly  for  eommuni 
cation,  may  be  mentioned  as  important  for  tratlie  the. North 

Holland  Canal.  .iL'  miles  long,  IL'O  feet  broad.  I'll  feet  deep, 
constructed  |S]'J  L'.i,  and  e  .niieet  ing  Amsterdam  with  the 
Vtrih  Sea,  and  the  Voorne  Canal,  from  \'oornc  to  llel 
litis,  shortening  the  outlet  from  Rotterdam.  Far 
more  important  is  the  NOIMM  SKI  <'A\.\[.  (which  see). 
In  many  cases  the  river  bottom  is  higher  than  the  ad- 
joining surface,  and  large  tracts  of  the  country  lie 
below  the  ]e\el  of  the  or.-an.  Along  the  sea  ihc  land 
is  in  some  places  protected  against  inundation  by  lines 
of  naturally  formcil  sandbanks,  the  so  called  dunes,  but 
in  places  where  uo  such  sandbanks  exi-t.  and  along 
the  rivers,  it  has  been  necessary  to  construct  huge  dikes, 
30  feet  high,  70  feet  broad  at,  the  base,  and  built  of 
granite  brought  from  Norway,  or  of  clay,  peat,  and  timber, 
liy  these  dikes,  which  must  be  watched  very  elo-ely  or  the 
sea  and  the  rivers  which  formed  the  country  will  again  de- 
stroy it,  by  a  thorough  system  of  eanals.  and  by  a  number 
of  ingenious  and  expensive  hydraulic  works,  the  Nether- 
landers  have  succeeded  in  reclaiming  the  whole  delta  ami 
transforming  it  from  a  swamp  to  a  highly  productive  soil. 
There  arc  some  tracts  of  waste  land  in  Drcnthe  and  Over- 
yssel.  but  otherwise  the  country  consists  of  fine  meadows 
and  fields.  In  IS70  the  live-stock  comprised  252.0.)l  horses, 
1,410,822  cattle,  '.1110.1*7  sheep,  and  329,058  hogs,  and  the 
production  of  cheese,  butter,  and  meat  of  excellent  qual- 
ity is  one  of  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people.  The 
fields  are  generally  divided  into  small  holdings  and  cul- 
tivated like  gardens.  Rye,  barley,  and  wheat  are  raised, 
but  more  especially  oil-seeds,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and  vege- 
tables. The  cultivation  of  flowers  and  garden-vegetables 
was  introduced  into  England,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  Russia  from  the  Netherlands.  The  country  is  natu- 
rally treeless,  but  plantations  are  frequent.  Peat  is  gen- 
erally used  as  fuel.  The  only  other  mineral  of  special 
importance  found  in  the  country  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay 
well  adapted  for  pottery.  Of  the  manufactures,  the  most 
celebrated  arc  those  of  linens  (Hertogenboseh),  earthen- 
ware (Delft),  gin  (Schiedam,  Rotterdam,  and  Weesp);  but 
those  of  paper,  leather,  oil,  sugar,  cottons,  silks,  powder, 
etc.  are  also  very  extensive.  The  motive-power  most  gen- 
erally used  is  the  windmill,  which  forms  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  every  Dutch  landscape.  The  fisheries  are  very 
important.  Herring,  cod.  turbot,  ling,  anchovies,  oysters, 
etc.  are  taken  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  20,000  families  support  themselves  by 
this  industry.  In  the  present  century,  however,  the  herring 
fisheries  have  declined  somewhat.  Between  the  fourteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  the  herring  shoaled  in  the  Danish 
waters;  afterwards  it  moved  to  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  now  it  is  found  on  the  south-western  coast  of 
Norway.  Yet  25,240,000  herrings  were  taken  in  1861  in  the 
Zuyder-Zec.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  at  one  time 
the  most  important  in  the  world,  has  also  declined  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  though  it  is  still  very  extensive  and 
active.  It  is  principally  carried  on  between  the  colonies 
of  the  country  and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  In  1871  the 
value  of  imports  amounted  to  .•|Sil,siio.ooo  florins;  that  of 
exports  to  41)0,500,000.  In  1S73  the  Dutch  ports  were  en- 
tered by  S7fi2  vessels,  of  2,968,404  tons  burden,  and  cleared 
by  S765,  of  3,029,11  HI  tons  burden.  In  1ST)  the  mercantile 
marine  of  the  country  comprised  1SIII  vessels,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  IH.'I.IN.I.  The  interior  traffic  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent  on  waterways,  and  in  1859  no  less  than  6684 
vessels  were  inhabited  by  families.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  country  is  one  of  comfort  and  happiness.  The  inhab- 
itants, of  whom  1,95(1,852  arc  Dutch  Reformed,  1,307,765 
Roman  Catholics.  107,123  Christian  Reformed.  II  I.47S  Jews, 
44,227  Mennonites.  etc.,  are  characterized  by  indn-tn. 
cautiousness,  perseverance,  frugality,  the  utmost  cleanli- 
ness, and  a  certain  scdatcncss  of  manners.  There  is  great 
wealth  among  them,  and  it  is  well  diffused.  The  same  ma] 
be  said  of  their  intellectual  fortune.  The  three  universi- 
ti<  of  Leydcn.  I'trecht,  and  Groningen  are  celebrated  in- 
stitutions, and  the  part  which  Dutch  scholars  have  played 
in  the  development  of  modern  civilization  is  very  con- 


spicuous.    At  the  same  time,  the-  ma-s  of  the  people  \s 
better   instructed    in    the  Netherlands   than    in    any  other 
Kuropean  country.     There  is  a  standing  army   of  Oi'.uoo 
men:    lhena\\   compri-e-    s  i    -learner-.   ]  i;   sailing  \i 
and  70  irmiboats.  carrying  77^  gun-  and  manned   l>\   I;^M; 
men.      In    1*71  the   public   debt    amounted    to    987,020,071) 
florins;   the    receipts    to   '.p::,7 1 2. 1  III :    the   cxpcnditui. 
Jil0.2l::.!i-u.    Tin- receipts  from  the  colonic-  were  I2I.1M' 

florin-,  tl .\pcmliturcs  I  1  |,7i;i.:,2S. 

Language  and  Litoratvrt.     i  See   DITCH   LAMII  n:i.    vxn 
LITIRATURI.) 

Hint*,,-!/.     -The    Netherlands    or   I,OW   Countries    denoted, 
when  first  spoken  of  in  hi-tory.  the  whole  plain  extending 
from  the  loot  of  the  Vosges  and  the'  Ardennes  to  the  .North 
Sea.  and  comprised  not  only  the  present  kingdom   of  (he 
Netherlands,  but  afao  Itclgium  and  the  nonhcnnno-t  |,:,,i 
of  France.     It   was   inhabited    by   threw    dlitlnot    i 
kindred  tribes— the   KICISMNS  {  which   scei   to  the   N.,  tho 
l!ata\  ians,  of  (imuanir  stock,  in  thecenire,  and  the  1  !(•!•_':>•, 
of  Gallic  stock,  to  the  S.      The  l!elg:c  were   subjugated  by 

C:i>sar:    the  ISatavians  were  at   first   allies  of '|{o I, n't 

after  the  un-uccessful   attempt  of  Claudius   Civilis   in   r,7 
A.  ii.  tc.  unite  the  Batavian  communities  into  an  orirani/cd 

empire,    they    too    were    conquered    by    tin'    II n-:    Ihc 

Frisians   submitted  after  repealed  defeats   and   rebellions. 
In  :',."i7  the   liata\  ians  arc  spoken  of  as  fur  III  ing  part  of  the 

Roman  army  in  the  battle  of  Strasbourg  against  the  Ger- 
nialis,  and  as  displaying  great,  valor,  lint  alter  this  time 
their  name  disappears  from  history.  Tho  Belga?  gave  way 
to  the  Franks  :  the  Saxons  pushed  onwards  from  theE.; 
new  though  kindred  tribes  took  possession  of  the  soil ;  only 
the  Frisians  withstood.  On  the  establishment  of  the  great 
Frankish  empire  under  the  Carlovingians  the  whole  plain 
was  incorporated  and  the  population  christiani/.ed.  Rut 
by  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  the  country 
was  divided,  the  southern  part  falling  to  France,  the  cen- 
tral to  Lothringia,  and  the  northern  to  Germany,  and  for 
centuries  the  different  parts  followed  the  different  destinies 
of  the  main  bodies  to  which  they  belonged.  Meanwhile, 
the  feudal  system  got  a  foothold  in  the  country.  Duke- 
doms. Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxemburg ;  countships,  Artois, 
Flanders,  Holland  ;  bishoprics,  Mechlin,  Utrecht,  etc.,  were 
formed,  and  the  remote  position  of  the  country  made  the 
feudal  lords  more  independent  of  the  royal  or  imperial 
power  here  than  anywhere  else.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
situation  on  the  ocean  and  the  mouths  of  three  great  rivers 
invited  to  commerce,  and  alongside  tho  feudal  lordships 
flourishing  cities  grew  up  and  surrounded  themselves  with 
strong  fortifications.  By  a  marriage  the  countship  of 
Flanders  became  united  to  Burgundy  in  1384,  and  subse- 
quently the  Burgundian  dukes  succeeded,  partly  by  force, 
partly  by  craft,  in  gaining  possession  of  the  whole  country, 
which  they  governed  well.  By  another  marriage  tho 
Netherlands,  with  the  other  Burgundian  dominions,  came 
into  the  possession  of  tho  house  of  Hapshurg  in  1477,  and 
Charles  V.  took  a  great  interest  in  tho  development  of 
Dutch  industry  and  commerce.  By  the  division  of  his 
empire  between  Austria  and  Spain  the  Netherlands  fell  to 
Spain,  arid  it  was  a  good  consequence  of  this  combination, 
so  fatal  in  other  respects,  that  the  Dutch  retained  their 
full  share  in  the  new  commerce  which  was  opened  up  by 
the  discovery  of  America  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  East  Indies.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
not  so  much  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  which 
clashed  as  the  different  character  of  the  people  and  its 
ruler.  Tho  Reformation  had  made  a  deep  impression 
and  spread  widely  in  the  Netherlands,  and  I'hilip  II. 
determined  to  root  it  out.  Tho  result  was  a  war  which 
lasted  over  eighty  years  (1566-1648),  and  ended  with 
the  humiliation,  not  to  say  the  ruin,  of  Spain,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Netherlands  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal powers  of  Europe.  The  salient  points  of  this  struggle 
were  tho  formation  at  Utrecht  (Jan.  '_':;.  l.'>7'.h  of  n  union 
between  the  seven  northern  provinces,  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Overyssel,  and  (ieldcrland, 
and  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  this  union  by  the  armis- 
tice of  twelve  years  concluded  in  1609.  (For  further  details 
see  the  articles  on  MARCAKKT  of  I'AIIMA,  ALVA,  TUB  DITKE 
OF,  Jons  (Dox)  OF  ArsTRiA,  FAHXF.SK  (  AI.KXAVIIKU),  the 
Spanish  governors,  and  AVn.i.iAM  OF  NASSAI-  and  MAURICE 
OK  NASSAU,  the  Dutch  leaders.)  By  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648)  the  independence  of  the  republic  of  tho  1'nitod 
Provinces  was  formally  acknowledged,  while  the  southern 
provinces,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  remained  with  Spain  and  within  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  prosperity  of  the  young  state  was  pro- 
digious. For  about  a  century  it  was  absolute  master  of  tho 
sea.  It  crushed  the  Spaniards  and  acquired  possessions 
in  America  and  the  East  Indies.  It  checked  the  Portu- 
guese and  kept  down  the  English.  After  the  battle  of 
Goodwin  Sands  (Nov.  29,  1652)  its  admiral,  Van  Tromp, 
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paraded  a  broom  at  his  masthead  along  the  English  coast 
as  a  token  that  he  had  swept  the  Channel,  and  in  June, 
1667,  J>c  Ruyter  sailed  up  the  Thames  and  blockaded  the  :' 
port  of  London.  In  the  Baltic  also  the  Netherlands  be- 
came perfect  masters  by  the  Peace  of  Copenhagen  (1660), 
by  which  the  Swedes  held  the  one  coast  of  the  Sound  and 
the  Danes  the  other,  thus  leaving  the  course  tolerably  easy 
for  the  Dutch;  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  actually 
held  in  their  hands  the  commerce  of  the  world,  their  achieve- 
ments in  science  (philology,  theology,  natural  philosophy) 
and  art  (painting)  gained  the  admiration  of  all  Europe. 
Their  resistance  to  the  arrogance  of  Louis  XIV.  was  their 
greatest  glory.  (Details  of  this  contest  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  on  Loris  XI V.,  WILLIAM  of  NASSAU,  TUHEXNK,  etc.) 
After  that  period  the  importance  of  the  republic  gradually 
den-eased,  not  because  its  activity  and  prosperity  really 
declined,  but  simply  because  it  was  superseded  by  England; 
and  when  in  1782,  led  by  jealousy  and  considering  the  op- 
portunity good  on  account  of  the  American  Revolution,  it 
declared  war  against  England,  its  maritime  supremacy  re- 
ceived a  final  blow  from  which  it  never  recovered.  Mean- 
while, two  parties  had  developed  in  the  interior  politics  of 
the  state — one  not  unwilling  to  raise  the  office  of  the  stadt- 
holdcr  into  royalty  and  make  it  hereditary  in  the  family 
of  Orange- Nassau,  while  the  other,  the  so-called  "  patriots." 
strove  to  abolish  it  altogether  :unl  establish  a  pure  republic. 
When  in  the  winter  of  1704-9.3  the  French  army,  after  con- 
quering the  Spanish  Netherlands,  entered  the  territory  of 
the  United  Provinces,  it  was  hailed  by  the  patriots:  the  I 
stadtholder,  William  V.,fled  to  England,  and  the  Bataviiin 
republic  was  proclaimed  May  16,  1795.  The  country  paid 
dear,  however,  for  its  new  constitution,  which,  moreover, 
was  eh:ui;_rr'l  several  times  according  to  the  whims  of  Na- 
poleon. In  1806  the  Netherlands  was  made  a  kingdom 
under  Louis  Bonaparte  (the  kingdom  of  Holland);  in 
1810  it  was  incorporated  with  France.  Meanwhile,  the 
state  of  its  finances  had  become  nearly  desperate.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  established  the  kingdom  of  Holland 
once  more,  gave  the  crown  to  the  house  of  Orange- 
Nassau,  and  joined  the  former  Spanish  Netherlands  with 
it.  But  this  last  measure  proved  a  ne*v  source  of  trouble. 
The  southern  provinces  were  agricultural,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  French  or  Flemish  speaking.  The  discrep- 
ancy between  the  two  parts  of  the  new  state,  both  in 
political  interests  and  in  national  character,  was  so  palpa- 
ble that  when  in  1830  the  southern  provinces  rose  into  re- 
bellion the  great  powers  of  Europe  immediately  consented 
to  the  separation,  and  the  kingdom  of  BEi,r,ir»  (which 
see)  was  erected,  though  not  until  much  blood  and  more 
money  were  squandered  by  the  attempts  of  the  king  of 
Holland  at  maintaining  his  government.  The  revolution- 
ary movement  of  1848  finally  occasioned  some  <-l':in^e  in  a 
liberal  direction  in  the  constitution,  but  since  that  period 
the  country  has  been  quiet,  prosperous  and  progressing. 
(See  Bilderdijk,  (lexrhiedenis  cleg  Vadcrlandi  (12  vols., 
1832-39) ;  Mo'tley,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  (3  vols., 
ISofi) ;  The  Hillary  of  the  'United  Netherlands  (4  vols., 
1860-67) ;  The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Bnrnerehl  (2 
vols.,  1874).)  CLKMENS  PF.TKI:SF.\. 

Neth'er  Prov'idence,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1448. 

Nets  are  made  sirhply  by  the  aid  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood 
and  a  needle  with  two  eyes,  and  a  notch  at  each  end.  The 
strings  are  wound  from  end  to  end  of  the  needle,  the 
notches  preventing  the  twine  from  slipping  as  it  is  slowly 
looped  and  knotted  around  the  flat  piece  of  wood.  The 
process  of  netmaking  is  thus  very  simple,  but  tedious  and 
slow.  In  18112  the  French  government  awarded  a  prize  of 
10,000  francs  to  M.  Buron  for  an  automatic  machine  to 
make  nets,  but  the  machine  does  not  appear  to  have  come 
into  practical  use.  In  1820,  Mr.  James  Paterson  of  Mus- 
solburgh,  near  Edinburgh,  invented  a  net-loom,  and  in  this 
place  a  netmaking  establishment  now  runs  300  of  these 
looms,  somewhat  modified  and  perfected. 

Nettement'  (ALFRED  FHAN^OIS),  b.  at  Paris  July  22, 
1805  ;  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  papers 
and  periodicals  of  critical  and  literary  sketches  written 
from  a  legitimistic  standpoint;  founded  in  1848  L'0/iini"n 
publique,  which  was  suppressed  after  the  ri,i:/i  d'ftat  in 
1852  ;  concentrated  himself  on  larger  historical  works — 
Hintnire  de  la  Littirature  frattqaise  sous  la  Jtoyaute  de 
Juillct  (2  vols.,  1854),  Hlnloire  de  In  Conquete  d'Alyer 
(1856),  Histoire  de  la  Jiestauration  (8  yols.,  1860-72),  and 
d.  at  Paris,  Nov.  15,  1869. 

Net'tle  f  Ang.-Sax.,  netele],  a  popular  name  for  many 
plants,  mostly  covered  more  or  less  densely  with  poisonous 
stinging  hairs.  They  belong  to  the  order  Urticaceiv.  and 
mostly  to  the  genus  Urtica.  The  species  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  many  are  tropical,  some  of  the  latter  having  se- 
vere and  even  dangerous  stinging  powers.  The  stalks  of 


some  kinds  abound  in  a  strong  fibre,  which,  especially  in 
Asia,  has  a  considerable  use  in  the  arts.  The  common 
nettle-fibre  is  employed  like  hemp  in  Italy.  This  species 
(Urtica  dioica)  is  naturali/.ed  in  the  U.  S.  from  Europe. 
Its  young  shoots  make  an  excellent  potherb,  and  when 
older  are  sometimes  put  into  beer.  The  most  common 
stinging  nettles  of  the  Eastern  U.  S.  are,  besides  the  above, 
the  U.  ureni,  also  European,  U.  akamtedryoidef,  f"/>itnifi. 
and  ffrficili*,  and  Laportfa  Cttnadensis,  which  last  is  re- 
ported to  yield  a  good  fibre.  The  false  nettle  of  the  U.  S. 
is  Jtmhmeria  cylindrica,  a  stinglcss  herb.  The  so-called 
DEAD-NKTTLK  (which  see)  is  not  a  nettle  at  all.  In  the 
East  Indies  the  Neilghcrry  nettle,  CKrftrdinia  Lem-henoifi/i, 
one  of  the  most  actively  stinging  of  the  true  nettles,  yields 
an  excellent  fibre,  which  brings  a  high  price  in  England. 

Nettle  Creek,  tp.  of  Grundy  co.,  111.     Pop.  916. 

Nettle  Creek,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1459. 

Nettle-Rash,  or  Hives  [Lat.  urticaria'],  consists  of 
elevations  of  the  skin  of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean  or  larger. 
These  elevations  arc  usually  white,  or  white  with  a  red 
centre,  or  white  with  a  red  margin,  or  red,  or  white  with 
a  small  vesicle  in  the  centre.  The  disease  is  of  an  acute 
character;  the  elevations  spring  up  quite  suddenly,  and 
disappear  after  hours  or  days.  Frequently  they  return  ; 
some  people  do  not  get  rid  of  the  predisposition  to  them 
for  many  years.  They  return  in  irregular,  sometimes  in 
regular  intervals,  daily  or  every  two  'lays,  without,  how- 
ever, having  anything  in  common  with  intermittent  fever. 
The  anatomical  condition  of  the  skin  is  that  of  an  inflam- 
mation with  effusion.  Tin-  eausr  of  this  is  cither  external 
or  internal.  External  causes  arc  the  contact  with  nettles, 
the  influence  of  insects,  a  hot  bath,  the  sun,  mechanical 
and  chemical  influences  of  different  character.  In  predis- 
posed persons  gentle  pressure  with  the  finger,  or  friction, 
or  irritation  by  a  subcutaneous  injection  of  an  indifferent 
medicine,  is  sufficient  to  produce  it.  Internal  causes  arc 
such  as  irritate  the  nerves  of  the  digestive  organs,  the 
genito-urinary  organs,  or  the  blood-vessels,  certain  ar- 
ticles of  food,  such  as  champagne,  beer,  sausage,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  currants,  oysters:  medicines,  such  as 
quinine  or  cod-liver  oil.  The  recurrence  of  menstruation, 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  womb,  are  causes  which 
are  frequently  observed.  Now  and  then  nettle-rash  can 
be  traced  to  no  cause,  and  in  such  cases  a  general  irrita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system  must  be  assumed  to  produce 
it.  Not  infrequently,  therefore,  it  sets  in  with  fever,  some- 
times with  a  chill,  always  with  burning  and  itching.  The 
treatment  is  simple,  but  not  always  efficient.  Locally,  the 
use  of  glycerine,  cold-cream,  mild  solutions  of  carbolic  acid 
in  water  (1  or  2  :  100),  salt-water  bathing  will  relieve  the 
itching.  The  diet  must  bo  regulated — no  coffee,  spice,  beer, 
not  much  meat.  The  stomach  must  be  improved  by  al- 
terative treatment  or  bismuth  or  muriatic  acid,  according 
to  circumstances.  Mild  purgatives  will  be  beneficial — in 
very  bad  cases  now  and  then  an  emetic.  Insects  must  be 
removed  and  menstruation  regulated.  In  chronic  cases 
arsenic  has  been  given  with  but  little  effect.  When  a  par- 
alytic condition  of  the  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels  is  the 
cause,  a  physician  may  feel  induced  to  give  quinine  or 
ergot.  A.  JACOIH. 

Net'tleton  (ASATIF.L),  D.  D.,  b.  at  North  Killingworth, 
Conn.,  Apr.  21,  1783;  graduated  at  Yale  College  ISO'i; 
studied  theology  at  New  Haven :  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1811,  and  ordained  in  the  Congregational  denomination 
in  1817.  Declining  all  offers  of  settlement  over  churches, 
he  devoted  himself  to  labors  as  a  travelling  evangelist,  and 
in  the  course  of  ten  years  (1812-22).  he  had  labored  with 
great  zeal,  eloquence,  and  success  in  revivals  in  nearly 
forty  towns  in  Western  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
New  York.  He  edited  a  popular  collection  of  I'lY/ic/' 
Hymns  (1824),  visited  Virginia  1827-28,  again  preached 
in'  New  England  and  New  York  1829-30,  preached  in  (ireat 
Britain  and  Ireland  1831,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
pastoral  duty  at  the  newly-founded  theological  seminary 
at  East  Windsor.  Conn.,  in  1832.  He  declined  the  office, 
but  settled  at  East  Windsor,  and  lectured  occasionally  tn 
the  students  for  several  years.  Dr.  Ncttleton's  sermons 
were  chiefly  extemporaneous,  and  in  theology  he  was  a 
prominent  ally  of  Dr.  Bennet  Tyler  in  his  opposition  to 
the  "  New  Haven  school "  of  Congregational  doctrine,  then 
represented  by  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor.  D.  May  16.  1S44.  His 
/,'.  miiiia  and  Sermons  were  edited  by  Dr.  B.  Tyler,  who  also 
published  a  Memoir  (1844).  republis-hed  at  Edinburgh  un- 
der the  title  Nettlctim  anil  ln«  Labor*  (1854),  revised  by  Dr. 
A.  A.  Bonar,  who  added  numerous  extracts  from  Nettleton's 
sermons  and  addresses. 

Net'tle  Tree,  a  name  of  the  Cf.ltit  australis,  a  hand- 
some tree  of  S.  Europe,  belonging  to  the  Ulmacca?.  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  part  of  the  collective  order  Urticacesj. 
and  valued  for  its  wood,  much  used  in  turnery.  It  has 
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several  congeners  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  and   \ew 

World-,  lli,-    common    species   of  tho  U.  S.  being    • 
11  V.CKHI  itnv    i  which    seel.     In    Australia,   cte.    there   arc 
nettle   trees   more   properly  so   called,  with  very  sharply 
stinging  lea\  e-  and  sin 

N  ,  n- III  .MI  drlllllirg,  town  of  Germany,  in  li 
duchv  of  Mecklenburg-Strelit/.  on  Lake   Tollens.      It    is  u 
handsome  and  well-built  town,  with  brevvcrit-.  distilleries, 
manufactures  of  paper  and  cards,  and  a  line  ducal  palace. 

Pop.ms. 

Vru'hlirg,  tnun  <it  Kiuaiia.  on  the  Danube,  has  brew- 
eries and  di-lillcric-  and  manufactures  of  porcelain  and 
saltpetre.  Pop.  SUoU. 

Neufcliutrl',  Ni'iichiitcl.  or  \rllrnliiirt,',  a  canton 

of  Switzerland,  bonnded  by  l-'ram-e  and  the  Lake  of  Neul 
ehatcl.      Area.  :i"ii  .-,|iniic  miles.     Pop.  1 1)11,11(10.     It  is  truv- 

{  l,v  -r\ei:,l  ranges  of  the  Jura  Mountains,  separated 
by  longitudinal  valleys  stretching  from  the  S.  \V.  towards 
the  X.  K.  The  lower  parts  of  these  mountains  arc  gene- 
rally well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  wine,  and 
fruits ;  the  higner  afford  good  pasturage,  where  many  cattle 

eared  and  much  cheese  is  produced,  or  t  hev  arc  eoV6red 
with  forests  yielding  good    limber.       Hut  the  chief  occupa 
tiun  of  the  inhabitants   is  nev  ei  t  bclcss   manufacturing,  cs 
pee  i  ally  watch  in  a  king,  which  cm  idoys  about  I  L'.IMMI  p( 
The  first  watch  made  hen-was  in    H',sl  :  in  17.VJI1 oiu.trv 

hail  184  watchmakers ;  S4S6  in  1792  j  :;7llinisn.     Abou't 

'.HIM. IMIU  watches  arc  made  annually,  of  which  about  ."H.nilll 
xported  to  the  I'.  S.  1'p  to  1848  the  country  formed 
the  principality  of  Xeufchatcl,  and  belonged  to  the  king  of 
Prussia:  in  that  year  it  became  a  member  of  the  Svvi-,- 
confederacy.  The  population  is  French  and  Prote.-taiit. 
and  is  distinguished  for  its  ingenuity,  its  industry,  and  the 
moral  standard  of  its  character. 

Nenfchatel,  town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  can- 
ton of  the  same  name,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  \eiifchiitel.      It  is  well  built,  and  lias  im 
port  mt  manufactures  of  watches  and  laces,  and  a  large 
trade  in  wine.     Pop.  10.:;s^. 

\cnffhatel,  Lake  of,  in  Switzerland,  2.~>  miles  long 
and  from  3  to  5  miles  broad,  sends  its  waters  through  the 
Aar  to  the  Khine. 

Neu'hans,  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Nezarka,  has 
7"iMi  inhabitants. 

Neu'hausel,  town  of  Hungary,  on  tho  Xeutra,  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress,  but  its  fortifications  have 
been  demolished.  Pop.  7622. 

Neu'hof,  von  (THEODOK),  DAROX,  b.  in  1686  in  West- 
phalia :  studied  at  Cologne,  whence  ho  fled  on  account  of  a 
duel;  fought  in  tho  Spanish  army  in  Africa,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Moors  in  1717.  Eighteen  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Corsicans  rose  in  rebellion  against  the 
Genoese  and  asked  for  help  from  the  dey  of  Algiers,  two 
regiments  were  sent  to  their  support  under  the  command 
of  Xeuhof,  and  in  November  of  the  next  year  (17.",6)  the 
Corsicans  chose  him  their  king,  under  the  name  of  The- 
odore I.  lie  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  Dutch  loan,  and 
maintained  himself  for  two  years;  but  having  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  French  in  17.18,' he  fled  to  England,  was  im- 
prisoned in  London  by  his  creditors,  and  not  liberated 
until  a  short  time  before  his  death  (Dec.  11,  1756)  by  a 
subscription  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Nenilly',  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine,  1 J  miles 
from  the  W.  extremity  of  Paris,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Seine,  which  is  here  crossed,  on  the  prolongation  of 
the  avenue  through  the  Champs  Eiys^es,  by  the  noble 
stone  bridge  built  by  Perronet.  (See  iiiuncK.)  It  was  the 
favorite  summer  residence  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  occupied 
the  royal  chateau  erected  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  which 
was  ,ic-tn,yed  by  the  mob  Feb.  25,  1848,  the  right  wing 
alone  being  saved,  which  yet  forms  an  object  of  interest 
isitors.  The  beautiful  grounds  about  Xouilly,  once  the 
favorite  resort  of  Parisians,  are  now  laid  out  in  walks  skirt- 
d  by  charming  villas.  Xeiiilly  has  a  varied  manufacturing 
industry,  comprising  starch,  chemicals,  straw  goods,  porce- 
lain, etc.  Pop.  111.17.,. 


generally,  when  he  was   not  travelling  in  I  Ici-man  v'. 'Switz- 
erland. Algeria,  etc.,  in  the  house  of  Prince  Talleyrand  in 


Neu  maun  (.IOIIANN  \,:I,,MI  M,  D.  !)..  b.  in  Bohemia 

-Mar.  L's.  |sl  I  :  educated  at  the  University  of  Prague   and 
34  came  to  the  U.S.;  was  ordained  a  Koman  Catholic 


prii-t  at  \e,v  V,,rk  in  1838,  and  entered  tho  Kedemptorist 

order.      |n  IS.-,L>  he  was  consecrated  bishop  ,,l  Philadelphia  ; 
ill    IS.,.,  wa-  named  a  dome-lie  prelate  of  the  pope  :  founded 

various  schools  and  church  institutions.  li.  .Ian.  ...  1880, 
Neumann  (Kviu.  FIIIKIIIIK-II  ,.  b.  at  licii-hmannsdorf, 
liavaria.  Ilee.  L'2.  I7'JS.  of  .levvi-h  parent-:  flndicd  at 
Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Goitingcn,  and  was  converted  to 
Lutheranism  :  went  in  1827  to'  Venice  to  studv  Armenian  in 
i  In- ,-on  vent  of  San  l.a/ar-i.  thi-nceto  Paris  to  study  ( 'h inc. e  • 
made  a  journey  to  India  and  China  in  H:".i  :;o  :  brought 
back  a  large  collection  of  Chinese  „„,!  Hindoo  bookl 
which  are  now  partly  in  lierlin  and  partly  in  Munich 
appointed  proles, or  of  Oriental  language-  at  Munich  in 
1881,  but  dismi-sed  in  is;,;.'  „„  account  of  hi-  libeial  riawi 

111    politics;    removed  ill    Is,;.;    ,,,    1  lerlin.  and  d.  t  here    Mai. 
17,   1S70.      lie  was  a  very  prolific  writer  on  various  topics. 
His  principal  works  arc     tHmoirnnrla  IV,  .it. 
dt  Band,  PU&Mopb   Intmm  ,  I8M).  Ltkrtoal  •/•     Miti.l 
reteM  1 1888),  Anatitekt  Siml:, „  ,  ls:;7i,  //,'»/„, -y  ,,/'  \',,,i,,n 

I,,,   !•:/;»,„,.  and    CfcnmMg   ,./'  <!„•  Armmia*  ~K ;',„,,! '„ 

Cthcia,  /,,/  \, ,!,,;,,„  (ls:;il).  translated  from  the  Armenian; 

lie  a  l-o  wrote  I;,-*,-!,!,-!,!,.,/.;-  \;  .,.,.;„  ,',,,,  „  X  ,,„,,  „  ,.„„     i   ,  t/' 

(3  rob.,  1863-48),  and  //,„,•„  .v,./,, /„,  or  ,ile  /j,-<(.,,,.r,.,   ,,r 
Aiti.-rtni  In  Bmddkttt  Mi,,il;«  (isrii. 

Neu'miinster,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Hol-tein 

,ge    brewerlw,  dyework--.   tanneries.   1   maniilac' 

lories  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics.     Pop.  9045. 

Neural'gia   [fir.   wpon,  "nerve."  and   aAyus.  "pain"! 
Pain  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  is  a  symptom  of  man  v  mo 
conditions.      The  track   and   distribution   of  a   cerebral 
spinal. or  visceral  nerve  may  be  the  seat  of  the  pain,  which 
is  sharp,  occurs  in  paroxysms  repeated  at  Interval! of  a  fen 

I  "ru  day,  the  piiin  between  the  paroxy  sins  di-a| 
ing  or  being  replaced  by  soreness  or  dull  pain.  The  suf- 
fering is  (d'ten  very  intense.  One  curious  feature  of  neu- 
ralgic pain  is  its  occurrence  on  one  side  of  the  bodv  only 
at  any  one  time.  Usually  no  redness  or  inflammation  is 
visible  in  the  affected  region,  though  an  exception  to  this 
rule  is  observed  in  neuralgia  of  tho  face,  during  attacks  of 
which  the  eye  is  red  and  lachrymose.  The  parts  which  are 
the  seat  of  pain  are  usually  over-sensitive  during  the  par- 
oxysms, and  numb  between  them  ;  there  may  even  be  loss 
of  sensibility.  Along  the  track  of  the  affected  nerve  one 
or  more  tender  points  are  usually  found.  Neuralgias  are 
divided  (I)  on  the  basis  of  their  distribution,  (2)  on  tho 
basis  of  their  causes.  The  former,  or  topographical  classi- 
fication, includes  the  following  varieties  among  others: 
facial,  occipital,  brachial,  intercostal  neuralgia,  sciatica. 
According  to  the  second  or  tctiological  classification,  there 
are— malarial,  gouty,  anajmic,  hysterical  neuralgias;  neu- 
ralgias from  injuries  to  nerves,  from  inflammation  of 
nerves,  and  from  disease  of  the  nervous  centres.  Besides, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  there  are  cases  of  neuralgia 
for  which  no  cause  can  be  mode  out — idiopathic  neuralgia. 
The  rational  treatment  of  neuralgia  consists  in  treating  tho 
pathological  states  which  cause  it.  E.  C.  SEGUIN. 

Nenri'tis  [Gr.  v,Zpor,  "  nerve  "],  inflammation  of  nerves. 
Neuritis  presents  itself  as  (1)  parenchymatous  neuritis,  (2) 
interstitial  neuritis,  and  (3)  peri-neuritis.  Parenchyma- 
tons  neuritis  consists  in  a  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  membrane  of  Schwann  of  common  nerve-fibres,  with 
simultaneous  disintegration  of  the  myeline  and  destruction 
of  tho  axial  cylinder,  the  connective  tissue  between  and 
around  the  fibres  undergoing  relatively  little  change.  This 
lesion  is  seen  in  theWallcrian  degeneration  of  nerves  after 
section,  and  has  been  observed  (Charcot)  after  disease  of 
the  spinal  cord.  (2)  Interstitial  neuritis  consists  in  the 
development  of  young  cells  from  the  nuclei  of  the  connect- 
ive tissue  of  the  nerves,  and  the  formation  of  more  con- 
nective tissue  from  those  young  cells,  the  increase  of  con- 
nective tissue  causing  compression  of  the  nerve-fibres.  To 
the  naked  eye  the  nerve  appears  larger,  more  or  less  trans- 
lucent (instead  of  dead  white),  and  is  tougher.  Such  a 
neuritis  is  produced  by  injuries,  extension  of  inflammation 
from  other  parts;  it  is  found  in  tho  Greek  elephantiasis. 
The  neuritis  may  be  localized,  but  tends  to  extend  above 
and  below  the  starting-point;  it  may  lead  to  myelitis.  (3) 
Peri-neuritis  is  that  form  of  inflammation  of  nerves  in 
which  the  general  sheath  of  the  nerve  and  the  circumjacent 
connective  tissue  arc  the  scat  of  trouble.  There  occur  in- 
creased cell-formation,  effusion  of  lymph  or  serum,  and  es- 
cape of  the  white  globules  of  the  blood.  Tho  nerve  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  larger,  reddened,  n-deinatous.  and  may  be 
unnaturally  fixed  in  its  bed  of  connective  tissue.  The 
causes  of  peri-neuritis  are  partly  unknown:  cold  may 
cause  it,  as  well  as  injuries,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
gouty  disposition  produces  it.  The  svmptoms  ,,f  neuritis 
are  pain,  numbness,  loss  of  function,  expressed  by  parulv 
sis  and  ana:sthcsia.  K.  c 
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Neu'rode,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  has 
manufactures  of  flannels.  Pop.  5800. 

Neurop'tera  [Fr.nevroptere].  The  net-veined  insects 
or  Neuroptcra  (vevpov,  a  "nerve;"  irrepov,  a  "wing")  com- 
prise the  white  ants,  the  May-flies,  dragon-flies,  and  ant 
and  aphis  lions,  and  caddis-flies.  They  are  usually  recog- 
nized by  the  large  net-veined  wings,  the  cross  or  smaller 
veins  being  usiuilly  very  numerous,  and  the  hinder  pair  of 
nearly  the  same  shape  as  the  anterior  pair,  though  some- 
times the  hinder  pair  are  very  small  or  wanting,  as  in  some 
May-flies  (Cf-oe,  etc.).  The  mouth-parts  are  constructed 
on  the  aamo  type  as  the  Orthoptcra  and  Coleoptera;  the 
mandibles  are  usually  large  and  adapted  fur  biting:  the 
first  maxillio  are  well  developed,  while  the  second  maxilla, 
or  labium,  is  in  the  dragon-flics  enormously  developed,  and 
the  palpi  or  feelers  are  converted  into  hooks  for  seizing 
and  retaining  other  insects.  Great  changes  in  form  occur 
in  the  thorax,  but  it  may  be  said  to  bo  unusually  large, 
with  all  three  segments  quite  equally  developed,  as  in  the 
lace-winged  flics  and  their  allies  (Hemerobiidse)  ;  but  in  the 
dragon-flics  and  May-flies  the  prothorax  (or  first  thoracic 
ring)  is  very  small,  and  in  the  dragon-flies  the  flanks  of 
the  middle  thoracic  segment  almost  take  the  place  of  the 
prothorax.  The  legs  are  generally  weak,  not  adapted  for 
walking,  the  Neuroptera  depending  mostly  on  their  wings 
as  locomotive  organs.  In  a  few  eases,  as  the  Mnntispa,  a, 
form  mimicking  the  Mnntit,  an  orthopterous  insect,  the 
fore  legs  are,  as  in  that  insect,  largo  and  spiny,  adapted 
for  seizing  and  retaining  their  prey,  consisting  of  other 
in-crts. 

The  body  of  Neuroptcra.  though  sometimes  short,  is  apt 
to  be  very  long,  especially  the  abdomen.  This  region  con- 
sists of  eleven  rings,  ten  being  the  normal  number  in  the 
higher  groups  of  winged  insects.  The  ovipositor  is  quite 
varied  in  structure,  and  Lacaze-Duthiers,  who  has  pub- 
lished an  extensive  work  on  the  ovipositor  of  insects,  states 
that  the  structure  of  the  neuropterous  ovipositor  is  simpler 
th;m  in  other  insects.  He  discovers  three  types  of  struc- 
ture, the  simplest  occurring  in  the  Libellulti,  where  the  ap- 
pendages form  a  pair  of  pincers.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible 
to  satisfactorily  define  the  Neuroptera,  as  the  different 
groups  vary  so  much  in  form.  This  is  due  largely  to  the 
lowncss  of  the  type,  and  to  the  great  degree  of  geological 
extinction,  which  has  left  great  gaps  between  some  of  the 
families.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Neuroptera  has  been  much 
extended  by  the  labors  of  Dana  and  Scudder  in  this  coun- 
try. and  by  others  in  Europe,  who  have  detected  in  the 
t  'arliuniferous  and  Devonian  rocks  a  fewfossil  forms  which 
combine  some  of  the  characters  of  existing  families  with 
peculiar  characters  of  their  own.  These  fossil  forms,  rep- 
resented by  imperfect  fragments  and  portions  of  wings, 
rarely  perfect,  were  usually  much  larger  than  their  living 
descendants.  So  far  as  concerns  the  families  now  living, 
they  ditl'er  in  some  cases  from  one  another  nearly  as  much 
as  tlie  Xciimptera  from  the  Orthoptera,  though  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  true  Orthoptera  (grasshoppers,  etc.) 
occur  as  low  down  as  the  Neuroptera,  which  are  the  only 
insects  yet  found  in  the  Devonian  formation. 

A  number  of  strange  wingless  forms,  the  spring-tails 


FIG.  1. 


and    bristle-tails     (Thysanura), 

though  wingless  and  differing  in 

some  important  characters,  sep- 

arating them  from  the  other  Neu- 

roptera, yet  have   some   funda- 

mental characters  which  seem  to 

unite  them  with  the  latter.     The 

mouth-parts,  which   vary  great- 

ly,   when    well    developed     are 

framed   like  those  of  the   Neu- 

roptera ;  the  bristle-tail  is  much 

like  a  larva  of  I'erla.  and  seems 

to  hear  the  same  relation  to  the 

winged  I'l-rln  and  other  Neurop- 

tera that  the  wingless  lice  do  to 

the  higher  Hemiptera,  of  which 

they  form    the    lowest   division. 

The  earliest  changes  of  the  em- 

bryo in  the  spring-tails  or  Podu- 

rans  (/sotoma)  are  nearly  identi- 

cal with  those  of  the  thousand- 

legs    or   myriapods.      The   yolk 

undergoes  total  subdivision  as  in 

the  latter,  the  eggs  of  no  other      Larva  of  a  dragon-fly. 

insects  being  known  to  undergo  total  segmentation.     In 

this  respect,  and  in  the  fact  that  one  pair  of  jaws  (maxillae) 

are  wanting  in  the  embryo,  the  Podurae  closely  resemble 

the  millipedes,  though  not  the  centipedes.     For  this  and 

other  reasons  the  Thysanura  should  perhaps  form  a  group 

equivalent  to  the  Neuroptera,  instead  of  a  subdivision  of  the 

latter.     In   most  works  the  Thysanura  are  not  included 

among  the  Neuroptera.     They  differ,  besides  the  want  of 


wings,  in  most  of  the  genera  having  the  mouth-parts  very 
imperfect  and  drawn  within  the  heads,  or,  as  in  Anurn, 
quite  wanting:  and  in  the  presence  of  the  spring,  which 
is,  however,  one  pair  of  blades  of  the  ovipositor  of  other 
insects — an  organ  wanting  in  some  Thysanura  (Amira 
and  Ijipunt). 

The  winged  Neuroptera  are  divided  by  some  writers 
into  the  so-called  Pseudo-neuroptcra  (including  the  fam- 
ilies Termitida?,  Perlida.',  Psoeidie.  Embidae,  Ephemeridaj, 
Libellulidie)  and  the  true  Neuroptera,  comprising  the 
,  Ilemerobiidie,  Panorpidte,  and  Phryganeidse  ;  but 


we  regard  the  so-called  Pseudo-neuroptcra  as  comprising 
i — i.  c.  tne  dragon-flies  and 
May-flies. 


the  most  typical  Ncuroptera- 


Thc  nervous  system  of  the  Neuroptera  differs  much  in 
different  groups.  In  Corydal.ns  Leicly  describes,  besides 
the  brain  (supra-oesophageal  ganglion),  which  is  rela- 
tively much  smaller  than  in  other  insects,  the  optic  and 
antcimal  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain.  There  are 

FIG.  2. 


Adult,  larva,  and  egg  of  Chrysopaperla  of  Europe. 

three  thoracic  and  eight  abdominal  ganglia,  which  arc  of 
very  uniform  size  and  connected  by  double  commissures. 
The  alimentary  canal  in  most  of  the  genera  which  have 
been  studied,  especially  in  Corydaltts,  is  divided  into  a 
long  oesophagus,  which  widens  posteriorly  into  a  spacious 
crop  (proventriculus),  which  extends  as  far  back  as  the 
fifth  abdominal  segment.  The  large  intestine  has  a  large 
twist,  and  abruptly  dilates  into  an  oval  or  pyriform 
cuecum.  In  some  genera  there  is  a  sucking  stomach  open- 
ing into  the  oesophagus,  as  in  the  Lepidoptera  and  I!y- 
menoptera.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  in  Corydalnt 
this  sucking  stomach  is  only  present  in  the  pupa,  and  is 
aborted  in  the  imago  or  adult.  The  crop  or  gizzard  is 
often  large,  and  armed  internally  with  teeth,  as  in  the 
grasshoppers.  In  the  larva  of  Cort/rlfttnn,  which  is  car- 
nivorous, the  stomachal  teeth — i.  f.  those  of  the  crop — are 
present,  but  in  the  pupa,  which  is  inactive,  taking  no  food, 
they  arc  wanting,  but  reappear  in  the  winged  adult.  In 
/'(•/•//I  there  is  no  gizzard,  nor  is  there  any  in  the  dragon 
or  May  flies,  while  in  the  rapacious  Panorpidao  the  round 
gizzard  is  lined  internally  with  a  brown  chitinous  mem- 
brane covered  with  stiff  hairs.  In  Lef>if/n<t  (Thysanura)  the 
giz/.:trd  is  provided  with  six  teeth.  The  two  salivary  glands 
differ  much  in  the  Neuroptera.  There  arc  generally  six 
or  eight  long,  flexuous  urinary  tubes.  The  ovaries  consist 
of  many-chambered  tubes,  and  the  testes  consist  in  many 
species  of  two  tufts  of  long  or  round  follicles. 

The  Neuroptera  comprise  a  less  number  of  species  than 
any  of  the  other  groups  except  the  Orthoptcra.  A  large 
proportion,  more  so  than  in  any  other  sub-order,  are 
aquatic  in  their  early  stages.  Outof  twclvcliving  families, 
five  pass  their  larval  stage  in  the  water.  This  is  a  very 
large  proportion  of  aquatic  forms.  This  fact  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  various  modes  of  respiration 
among  these  forms.  The  terrestrial  species  and  those  forms 
which  are  aquatic  only  in  the  larva  state  breathe  in  the 
normal  manner  through  the  breathing-holes  (stigmata)  in 
the  side  of  the  body,  but  in  the  aquatic  larvae  there  are 
usually  external  appendages,  cither  leaf-like  or  simply  fili- 
form, which  are  permeated  by  tracheal  branches  which 
absorb  the  air  and  convey  it  to  the  body.  In  the  larva)  of 
the  caddis-flies  (Phryganeas),  which  are  long  and  slender, 
somewhat  like  caterpillars  in  appearance,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  fleshy  filaments  scattered  in  groups  over  the  body. 
In  Perln  the  bunches  of  breathing  filaments  are  attached 
to  the  under  side  of  the  body  of  the  larva  and  pupa,  and 
in  Pteroaarcys,  a  large  Pcrla-Iike  form,  the  gill  filaments 
are  even  retained  in  the  adult  or  winged  state — an  excep- 
tion in  this  respect  to  all  other  insects.  In  the  May-flics 
the  so-called  gills  are  beautiful  objects,  being  broad,  deli- 
cately fringed,  leaf-like  organs  attached  to  the  sides  of  the 
abdomen.  In  the  smaller  dragon-flies  (Agrion,  etc.)  the 
body  terminates  in  three  leaf-like  appendages  permeated 
by  tracheae,  but  in  the  larger  forms  (  LiMlnln.  etc.)  there 
is  a  strange  modification  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The 
rectum  itself  is  provided  internally  with  numerous  folds, 
which  are  traversed  by  a  largo  number  of  fine  tracheal 
branches.  The  water  is  admitted  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  the  oxygen  absorbed,  and  the  water  then  expelled 
as  if  by  a  syringe,  and  with  sufficient  force  to  propel 
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the  creature  forward  several  time*  its  »wn  length.     Tim*, 

tin-   :i].|i.iratus    combine-    lurth    respiratory  :nnl   lo lotivc 

fun, -lion-.         Ill    a     singular    genus    of    Mav    Hies    (BatitOa) 

tlu.  bnuMhht  m  ibo  internal.  The  lumi  of  Cory 
<ti,ln»  has  both  brunchiiv  and  spiracles  with  large  mid 
numerous  tracheie.  The  reason  for  this  unusual  combina- 
tiou  i"  '_'i\eu  hv  llagcn,  who  says  "I hilt  it  lives,  like  Xiuli*. 
some  weeks  out  of  thi!  water  licfore  its  Iran-formation." 
\ui',n/  tli"  iiiorii  remarkable  forms  of  Neuroptcni,  iiud 
of  mo-t  interest,  us  Conthadowing  the  social  nuts,  is  the 
tcrme-  or  white  nnl.  Vot  only  are  there  two  kinds  of 
mules  an, |  female--,  as  Friu  Miiller  has  hitely  shown,  but 
the  neuters  or  soldiers  are  both  male  iind  female,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority.  Smcathimin  has  given  us  the 
be-t  a,- -"iint  of  the  vast  colonies  of  white  ants  found  in 
Africa.  IJe-ide-  I  lie  males  and  females,  he  has  indicated  two 
wingless  forms — the  soldiers,  which  have  large  square  heads 
and  long  |Miwert'iil  mamlihlcs.  iind  the  workers,  which  have 
-mall  round  heads  and  minute  mandibles.  Certain  of  the 
worker-  ha\e  a  horn  on  the  head  (.V««N/M.  Miiller  says  of 
a  llra/.ilian  species  (hat  "  besides  the  whined  males  and 
females,  which  :iro  produced  in  vast  numbers,  there  arc 
windless,  males  aud  females,  which  never  leave  the  termi- 
tary where  they  are  born,  and  which  replace  the  winded 
mates  or  females  whenever  a  community  does  not  find  in 
due  time  a  true  king  or  queen."  In  some  species,  accord- 
ing to  F.  Miiller,  the  laborers  (Cnlatermei)  and  in  others 
(.1 ,1,,/iiiiti'i'iiirii)  the  soldiers  are  wanting.  Miiller  believes 
that  the  windless  forms  are  modified  larvie.  Miiller  also 
confirms  Srncathman's  statement  that  in  the  company  of 
the  queen  there  always  lives  a  king,  fsrmn-fatmu  Linn. 

raises icul  hillocks  of  great  strength  and  solidity,  often 

ten  or  twelve  feet  high.     Our  American  s| ies  is  Termee 

jlnri/i"«  of  Kollar.     It  is  frequently  injurious  in  houses, 
and  bores  out  grapevines  iind  decaying  trees. 

The  May-flies  are  interesting  from  the  short  life  of  the 
imago,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  month-parts,  which  are 
partly  aborted  and  unfitted  for  taking  food.  They  live 
out  a  few  hours  or  a  single  day  after  acquiring  wings,  but 
in  the  early  stages  two  or  throe  years.  The  dragon-flies 
are  beneficial  as  scavengers,  both  in  the  larval,  pupal, 
:ind  winged  states,  as  they  spend  their  lives  in  devouring 
smaller  insects.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  masses  attached 
to  floating  objects.  The  larva  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
labium,  forming  a  mask  which  covers  the  face.  It  is  let 
down,  exposing  the  jaws,  when  the  insect  seizes  its  prey. 
The  pupa  is  active,  as  in  the  grasshoppers.  Another  neu- 
roptcrous  insect  of  a  good  deal  of  importance  in  an  eco- 
nomical point  of  view  is  the  aphis-lion,  or  larva  of  the 
lace-winged  fly  (Chrympa).  It  is  armed  with  powerful 
jaws,  within  which,  in  a  groove,  slide  the  accessory  jaws 
(maxillro).  With  these  sabre-like  jaws  they  pierce  the 
body  of  the  aphis,  holding  them  aloft,  and  suck  their  blood. 
The  eggs  are  laid  on  long  stalks  among  the  aphides.  .The 
larva  spins  a  spherical  white  silken  cocoon,  the  pupa  being 
inactive  and  rudely  resembling  that  of  a  fly,  while  the 
adult  insect  is  green,  with  beautiful  gauze  wings  and  golden 
eyes. 

Another  type  of  Neuroptera  is  the  caddis-fly.  Some  of 
the  smaller  forms  so  closely  resemble  some  of  the  smaller 
moths  (Tinoie)  that  they  would  be  easily  mistaken  for 
them.  The  larvio  often  resemble  caterpillars  in  form,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  no  abdominal  legs.  They  have  the 
curious  habit  of  constructing  cases  of  bits  of  leaves,  pieces 
of  stick,  or  grains  of  sand.  The  case  of  ffelicvpgyche  is 
often  mistaken  for  a  snail-shell.  When  about  to  trans- 
form into  the  pupa  state,  the  larva  closes  the  mouth  of  its 
case  with  a  grating  or  a  silken  lid,  or  spins  a  silken  cocoon. 

Kifnopaia  of  the  Families  of  Neurnptera. 

1.  Wingless,  minute,  with  the  ovipositor  changed  into  a 
spring:  mouth-parts  internal :   I'udnridx  (spring-tails). 

2.  Wingless,  mouth-parts  partly   external ;    body  long, 
ending  in  two  bristles  or  a  forceps:    Cnrnpadex, 

'•'>.  liody  long,  covered  with  scales,  and  ending  in  three 
long  bristles  :  Lepiumatidm  (bristle-tails). 

•t.  Molh  -like,  wings  folded  on  the  sides;  larva  in  cases : 
Phrygian  <'./'  icaildis-Hies,  case-worms). 

5.  Mouth-]. arts  forming  a  beak;  tail  ending  in  a  for- 
ee;is  :  or  wingless :  /'nunrpiila:  (seorpion-fly). 

11.  Wings  gauzy  :  larva  with  long  jaws :  HemtrobiidK 
(a;>his  and  ant-lions). 

7.  I'rothorax  largo  and  square;  wings  large,  net-veined  : 
SiaHdte. 

S.  Wings  very  large,  both  pairs  alike;  larva  with  a 
mask:  Libellulidf  (dragon-flics). 

'.I.  Wings  large,  net-veined;  prothorax  square.  Species 
fossil  :  llf,,ifri*li:i>t. 

10.  Wings  very  unequal  in  size  ;  mouth-parts  aborted  ; 
larva  with  broad  leaf-like  fringed  gills  along  sides  of  ab- 
domen :  Kjihfiiii-i'ida  (May-flies). 


11.  Perla-likc,  but  with  raptorial,  spiny  fore  legs.    Fossil : 

12.  Body  flattened  ;   prothorax   large;   wings  folded  flat 
on   the  back;  abdomen   ending  in  two  lung  caudal   fila- 
ments :    /',  /•//,/., . 

10.  Aphis  like  :  prothorav  small:   wings  small,  with  few 

Veins,   or   w'mgle--   ;     /',..-  /,/.••     'death    tiek.    , 

11.  Body  linear,  flattened;  wings  with  few  veins  :    Km- 

l.'i.  Body  ant-like;  wings  long  and  large,  parallel  and 
finely  net-\  eineil  ;  social,  workers  :md  sohliei-,  he-ides  true 
males  and  females  :  /  white  ants'. 

A.  S.  I' UK  vni>.  .In. 

Neurot'ics  [Fr.  nfrmiii/iif  :  Or.  vtvpov,  a  "nerve  "].  a 
term  lately  introduced  into  medicine  to  refer  geuericall  v  to 
such  drui,'-  a-  are  capable  of  primarily  nlVeeling  the  func- 
tions uf  intellection,  sensibility,  or  inotility.  Alcohol,  the 
ethers,  chloral,  potassium  bromide,  ainyl  nitrite,  the  di  IIL" 
of  the  opium  type,  quinine,  strychnine,  hemlock.  Calabar 
bean,  aconite,  digitalis,  etc..  are  all  prominent  examples 
of  the  character  of  such  drugs.  Knw.iiin  Cnms. 

Neil'satz,  town  of  Austria,  province  uf  Serbia,  on  the 
Danube,  opposite  to  Petcrwardein.  In  Is  In.  during  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  it  «a-  almo.-t  wholly  destroyed,  l.i.t 
it  i.s  now  once  more  a  flourishing  town.  pop.  I'.i.ll!), 

Neuse  River,  formed  by  the  union  of  Km.  and  Flat 
rivers  in  Wake  co..  N.  t'.,  flows  in  an  indirect  S.  K.  ooartl 
for  about  300  miles  to  Pamlico  Sound.  It  is  navigable 
except  at  low  water  by  steamboats  to  \\ayne-borough,  and 
at  high  water  to  a  much  higher  point. 

Neu'siedl,  Lake  of,  in  Hungary,  near  the  north- 
western frontier,  is  23  miles  lung  and  7  miles  broad.  Its 
water  contains  much  soda,  vitriol,  and  salt,  and  bus  a 
brackish  and  loathsome  taste.  The  western  bank  is  hilly, 
the  eastern  bank  is  low  and  marshy.  The  lake  sometimes 
dries  up  entirely,  as  was  the  ca-o  in  lO'.c,  17:;s.  and  isn., ; 
but  in  1870  the  basin  again  became  filled  with  water  through 
the  Hauzilg  marsh.  1'nder  sudden  risings  of  the  water  a 
canal  conducts  it  to  the  river  liability. 

Neu'sohl,  town  of  Hungary,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Grau  and  liestritza,  is  in  a  rich  mining-district,  with  man- 
ufactures of  arms  and  of  beetroot-sugar.  Pop.  5661. 

Neuss,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  Erft,  here  con- 
nected with  the  Ilhine  by  a  canal,  has  manufactures  of 
woollens,  cotton,  and  leather.  Pop.  13,992. 

Neu'stadt,  or  Wie'ner-Neu'stadt,  town  of  Lower 
Austria  at  the  commencement  of  the  canal  of  same  name, 
and  on  the  Vienna  and  Griitz  Railway,  26  miles  S.  of 
Vienna.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  deep  ditch.  In 
1834  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire.  It  has  since 
been  handsomely  rebuilt,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  military  acad- 
emy founded  by  Maria  Theresa.  (See  Oi.Mtrrz  and  ZKAIH.) 
It  possesses  the  largest  sugar-refineries  in  Austria,  and  its 
manufacturing  interests  are  rapidly  increasing.  Pop.  14,544. 

Neustadt,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  has 
manufactures  of  linen  fabrics,  especially  damask.  Pop.  7930. 

Neustadt,  a  German  village  of  Normanby  tp.,  Grey  co., 
Ont.,  Canada,  has  a  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  about  600. 

Neustadt-an-der-IIardt,  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
on  the  Speyerbach,  has  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 
ware,  oil,  vinegar,  paper,  and  leather.  Pop.  7150. 

Neu'stadt>E'berswalde,  town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  on  Finnow  Canal,  has  a  copper-mill,  and 
manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  and  brass  ware.  Pop.  6441. 

Nen'stadtl-an-der-Waag,  town  of  Hungary,  on 
the  Waag.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
wool,  wax,  and  sheep  skins.  Pop.  5500. 

Neil-Stettin,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomcrania, 
manufactures  woollens,  linens,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  6364. 

Neu-Stre'litz,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Strolitz,  is  a  handsome  and  well-built  town,  con- 
tains a  fine  palace  with  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  a  thea- 
tre, and  educational  and  benevolent  institutions.  Pop.  S 170. 

Neu'titschein,  town  of  Austria,  province  of  Moravia, 
on  the  Titsch,  has  manufactures  of  linens,  woollens,  and 
flannels.  Its  vicinity  produces  cattle  and  flax.  Pop.  7907. 

Neu'tra,  town  of  Hungary,  near  the  Moravian  fron- 
tier, on  the  Neutra.  is  the  seat  of  several  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  and  has  a  fine  old  castle.  Pop.  10,683. 

Neutrality.  See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  by  PRES.  T.  D. 
WootsKY. 

Neutral  Trndi1.     The  liabilities  and  rights  of  neutral 

trade,  altogether  the  most  important  title  of  international 

law  for  nations  that  have   any  maritime  commerce,  have 

j  been  considered  in  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.     We  add  here  but 

a  single  remark,  that  war  must  inevitably  interrupt  the 
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intercourse  not  only  between  belligerents,  but  between  cither 
of  them  -and  neutrals.  In  former  times  this  was  of  great 
importance,  but  by  no  means  of  so  great  as  at  present.  By 
the  rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856  for  all  the  na- 
tions that  are  parties  to  them,  these  inconveniences  of  war 
to  neutrals  are  in  some  degree  counterbalanced  by  settling 
the  rule  that  an  enemy's  goods,  if  not  contraband,  are  safe 
on  a  neutral  vessel  not  intending  to  break  blockade.  But 
whether  other  rules  are  not  desirable  to  prevent  trade  in 
contraband  articles  with  the  ports  of  either  enemy,  may  well 
be  questioned.  To  the  writer  of  this  article  some  such 
rules  seem  to  be  highly  necessary.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Neu'wicd,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  It  is  regularly  built,  has  manufactures  of 
cloth,  woollens,  leather,  tobacco,  and  hardware,  and  has 
schools  in  care  of  the  Moravians.  Pop.  8064. 

Neva'da,  one  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the  Union,  lying 
between  the  parallels  of  35°  and  42°  N.  lat.,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  114°  and  120°  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich. 
It  is  bounded  N.  by  Oregon  and  Idaho,  E.  by  Utah  and 
Arizona,  S.  Vf.  and  W.  by  California.  The  Colorado  of 
the  West  forms  its  S.  E.  boundary  till  that  river  crosses  the 
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meridian  of  114°  W.  Ion.,  and  its  S.  W.  boundary  is  de- 
fined as  extending  from  the  crossing  of  the  3'Jth  parallel 
of  latitude  with  the  120th  meridian  of  W.  Ion.  to  Fort 
Mohave  on  the  Colorado  in  lat.  35°.  Its  extreme  length 
from  X.  to  S.  is  483  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from 
E.  to  W.  423  miles.  Its  area  is  104,125  square  miles. 

face  of  the  Country. — The  greater  part  of  Nevada  is 
included  in  what  is  known  as  the  Great  American  Basin, 
which  has  for  its  walls  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the  W.  and 
the  Wahsatch  Mountains  on  the  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  and 
S.  by  cross  ranges,  and  has  no  outlet  for  its  waters.  This 
vast  basin  is  a  tableland  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  mountains,  either  in  ranges  or  isolated  summits,  rise 
from  1000  to  8000  feet  above  its  level.  About  12,000  square 
miles  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  State  are  outside  of  this  basin, 
and  belong  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  whose  lofty  mesas 
or  table-lands  and  deep  canons  have  been  elsewhere  de- 
scribed. The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  constitute  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State,  their  eastern  slopes  only 
being  included  within  it.  They  throw  out  one  spur,  how- 
ever, the  Washoe  Mountains,  which  have  a  N.  E.  direction. 
Most  of  the  mountain-chains  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  have  a  general  course  from  N.  to  S.  The  principal 
chains,  beginning  at  the  W.,  are  the  Virginia  Mountains, 
W.  of  Pyramid  Lake  and  extending  S.  nearly  to  Carson 
City ;  the  Lake  range,  between  Pyramid  and  Winnemucca 
lakes  ;  the  Truckec  Mountains,  E.  of  Winnemucca  Lake  ; 
the  Trinity  and  Antelope  Mountains,  which  form  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  Lower  Humboldt  River  and  Lake  val- 
ley ;  the  West  Humboldt  Mountains,  and,  separated  from 
these  by  a  broad  valley,  the  East  Humboldt  Mountains;  S. 
of  the  Humboldts  and  nearly  equidistant  from  the  two, 
blocking  up  the  southern  expansion  of  the  broad  valley  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  are  the  Toyabe  Mountains,  and  a 
parallel  range,  the  Santa  Rosa,  whose  lower  summits  ex- 
tend up  the  valley  and  cross  the  Humboldt  Iliver.  The 
Pah-Ute  and  Coyote  Mountains,  also  outliers  of  the  Toyabe 
range  on  the  W.,  extend  northward  toward  the  Humboldt 
River  and  Lake.  E.  and  S.  E.  of  the  East  Humboldt  range 
are  the  Edwards  Creek  Mountains,  the  New  Pass  range, 
the  Shoshone  and  Reese  River  ranges,  the  Hot  Creek,  Re- 
veille, and  Smoky  ranges,  the  Diamond,  Egan,  Ungoweah, 
and  Goshoot  mountains,  parallel  ranges,  with  valleys  of 
greater  or  less  width  between  them.  In  the  S.  W.'is  an 
isolated  range,  the  White  Mountains.  The  Colorado  valley 
has  numerous  abrupt  ranges  rising  from  its  plateaux,  anil 


three  peaks  of  considerable  height,  viz.  Tern  Piute,  Pah- 
ranegat,  and  Picohe.  The  most  important  ranges  of  the 
Colorado  region  are  the  Muddy,  Vegas,  Spring  Mountain, 
and  Kingston  Mountains.  Some  of  the  peaks  of  the  West 
Humboldt  and  Southern  Toyabe  ranges  rise  to  the  height 
of  10,000  to  12,000  feet.  The  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  and  the  Humboldt,  East  Humboldt,  and  Toyabe 
ranges  have  a  considerable  number  of  streams,  which, 
however,  disappear  very  suddenly  from  the  surface  and 
reappear  as  lakes  or  pools  farther  on.  The  valleys  watered 
by  these  streams  are  in  part  fertile,  but  their  lowest  por- 
tions are  occupied  by  muddy  pools,  impassable  in  winter 
from  the  depth  of  the  mud,  and  forming  in  summer  al- 
kali flats,  crusted  over  with  crude  soda.  The  principal 
rivers  arc  the  Truckee,  which  rises  in  Tahoc  Lake  and 
flows  N.  E.  and  N.  W.  into  Pyramid  Lake ;  the  Humboldt, 
which  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several  small  streams  in 
the  N.  E.  of  the  State,  and  after  a  general  S.  W.  course  falls 
into  Humboldt  Lake;  Walker  River,  in  the  S.  W.,  which, 
after  a  circuitous  course,  falls  into  Walker  Lake;  Carson 
River,  discharging  into  Carson  Lake  ;  Quinn's  River  in  the 
N.  W.,  Reese  River  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State;  the 
Rio  Virgin  in  the  S.  E.,  and  the  Colorado,  which  forms  for  a 
considerable  distance  a  part  of  the  S.  E.  boundary.  The  prin- 
cipal lakes  are — Pyramid,  33  miles  long  and  14  wide;  Walk- 
er, nearly  as  large  ;  Carson,  12  miles  in  diameter;  Humboldt, 
somewhat  smaller;  Winnemucca,  18  miles  long,  8  wide; 
Lake  Tahoe,  one-third  of  which  is  in  Nevada,  1500  feet  deep, 
0000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  numerous  shallow  lakes  of 
l:irgc  extent  in  the  rainy  season,  but  dry  or  nearly  so  in 
the  dry  season.  Among  these  are  several  known  as  mud 
lakes,  Franklin  Lake,  Preuss  Lake,  Pahrancgat  Lake,  etc. 
The  approximate  amount  of  land  of  the  different  qualities 
is  thus  stated  by  the  State  surveyor  at  the  close  of  1874: 
Agricultural  or  arable  land,  at  present  taken  up  as  such, 
1,505,000  acres  ;  grazing  lands,  22,210,276  acres  :  timbered 
lands,  8,699,700  acres;  mineral  lands,  2,582,720  acres; 
these  are  only  such  as  have  hail  mines  opened  upon  them. 
The  entire  amount  of  mineral  lands  is  supposed  to  exceed 
6,000,000  acres.  The  agricultural  lands  arc  estimated  at 
17,608,900  acres:  reclaimable  swamp-lands,  74,880  acres, 
mountain-range  lands  only  available  for  grazing,  and  that 
only  during  a  part  of  the  year,  21,520,280  acres,  and  bar- 
ren and  worthless  sandy  lands,  2, 151,lis0  acres. 

(reology. — It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are,  or  have  been 
within  the  last  hundred  years  or  more,  any  active  volca- 
noes in  Nevada,  though  some  of  the  peaks  have  shown 
symptoms  threatening  eruption ;  but  no  one  can  traverse 
its  mountains  and  valleys  without  finding  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  great  extent  of  volcanic  action  in  the  past. 
The  surface  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  almost  entirely 
Tertiary,  Quaternary,  or  alluvial  in  some  of  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  valleys,  but  everywhere  the  numerous  moun- 
tain-ranges have  a  uniform  constitution,  the  Azoic  and 
Metamorphic  rocks  being  upheaved,  granite  or  gneiss  and 
trachyte,  rhyolite,  and  basalt  above,  and  every  ridge  is 
crowned  with  Silurian  rocks,  limestone,  sandstone,  etc.,  all 
crystallized  by  the  intense  heat  through  which  they  have 
passed.  On  many  of  the  bleak  and  bare  mountain-sides, 
utterly  devoid  of  vegetation,  the  lava  is  still  visible,  though 
of  course  changed  by  the  lapse  of  time.  This  great  basin 
must  have  been  in  ancient  geologic  time  the  bed  of  a  vast 
sea  until  the  subsequent  upheaval,  which  may  have  been 
aided  by  some  subterranean  drainage  of  the  waters,  left 
it  thus  furrowed  and  remarkable  in  its  character.  The  re- 
gion outside  of  the  great  basin  belonging  to  the  Colorado 
basin  is  Eozoic  and  Silurian  in  about  equal  areas.  Here 
there  are  also  marked  evidences  of  volcanic  action,  all  the 
rocks  being  Metamorphic,  and  a  part  of  them  stratified  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  the  volcanic  action  took 
place  under  water.  Crystallized  limestones,  granite, 
syenite,  serpentine,  and  arenaceous  and  chloritic  slates. 
with  frequent  dykes  and  overflows  of  trachytic  lava  and 
basaltic  trap,  constitute  the  principal  rocks  of  this  region. 
Mineralogy. — Gold,  except  in  combination  with  silver,  is 
not  an  abundant  metal  in  Nevada,  but  some  of  the  argent- 
iferous ores  contain  a  large  amount  of  gold  in  combination, 
and  this  seems  to  increase  with  the  depth  of  the  mines. 
I  The  percentage  of  gold  in  these  ores  varies  from  21  to  52 
[  per  cent,  of  the  entire  metallic  product.  The  Comstwk 
:  lode  and  the  consolidated  companies,  since  the  great  prog- 
1  ress  made  in  the  Sutro  Tunnel,  are  yielding  increa.M'd 
!  amounts  of  gold,  much  free  gold  being  found  in  the  ore 
veins.  In  the  Humboldt  and  Walker  Iliver  regions  gold- 
quartz  veins  of  considerable  promise  have  been  discovered. 
Silver  is,  however,  the  staple  mineral  product  of  Nevada, 
and  the  3'ield  of  this  metal  is  increasing  with  great  rapid- 
ity. The  silver  lodes  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
State,  some  yielding  from  $65  to  SI  00  to  the  ton.  others 
ranging  from  $450  to  $2500  or  more  to  the  ton.  Of  these 
the  mines  on  the  Comstock  vein  or  lode  have  proved  the 
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most  valuable.     The  number  of  mines  in  the  State  i 

large,  and  new  mines  are  eon-tant  h    being  opened.     In  the 
autumn  of   H7I    the   number   of  mil  ' '•'•    in  twelve 

counties,  and  the  product  of  gold  and  silver  fur  that  year 
,!'  which  si'!'. mm. mm  came  from  the  Com 

lode.  '1  lie  Sulro  Tunnel  i-  111  miles  in  length,  and 
passes  through  all  the  ramification-  of  the  Coin-lock  lode 
in  Virginia  Citv  and  Hold  Hill,  draining  the  mines  at  a 
depth  of  nearly  8000  feet.  It  had  linen  completed  to  the 

diitan ,f  a  little  more  than  2  miles  in  I .,  Is;.,,  and  it 

was  believed  would  be  tini-hcd  before  Jan.,   1S7S.      The 

mineral-  of  Nevada  are — lead  and  copper  in  various 

.  iron  in  numerou-  form-,  u  magnetic,  spathic. 
ular.  common  iron  pyrites  ai-enical  and  magnetic  pyrites 

ii  i-  not  a-  yet  mined  to  any  extent;  antimony,  arse- 
nic, pos-iblv  quicksilver,  manganese,  sulphurct  of  zinc, 
graphite  or  plumbago,  sulphur,  pure  ;  gypsum,  rock  salt, 
nitrate  of  •  •  .uate  of  soda,  in  immense  quanti- 

..irax,  lignite  or  brow ml,  kaolin,  sulphate  of  mag- 

.  agates,  amethysts  epidote,  tourmaline,  chalcedony, 

..  earnelian,  tltior-spar,  selenite,  etc.     There  arc  nu- 

inineral  springs  and  some  geysers  in  the  Stale. 
\,oY  'in 'I  \  '>•>/>  hi tii, it.  \\'c  ha\  c  already  given  in  genera! 
terms  the  character  of  the  soil.  While  the  State  will  never 
be  largely  agricultural,  it  pos-cs-cs  a  sufficiency  of  arable 
lands  to  supply,  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and  possibly 
without,  the  needs  of  such  a  population  as  it  is  destined  to 
ha\c:  and  its  mountain-slopes  and  some  of  its  valleys  will 
prove  to  be  among  the  be-t  gra/,ing  lands  of  the  1'acitic 
region.  Its  timber  lauds  proper,  those  on  which  grow  the 

lolly  pines  ,,f  the  sierras  are  of  very  moderate  extent,  not 

ling  100,000  acres,  and  much  of  this  is  being  cut  off 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  mining  districts.  A  part  of 
the  lower  portions  of  the  mountain -regions  and  some  of  the 
\  a  ll''\  s  along  which  the  rivers  flow,  are  covered  with  a 
let  growth  of  pifion  or  nut-pine,  cottonwood,  birch,  wil- 
low, dwarf  cedar,  etc.  The  flora  of  the  State,  except  on  the 
sierras  ditlVrs  materially  from  that  of  California.  Of  the 
G;>  natural  families  of  plants  catalogued  in  the  State,  many 
are  re], resented  by  a  large  number  of  genera  and  species. 
Lupines,  clovers,  vetches,  and  nutritious  grasses  are  the 
most  characteristic  plants  of  the  State. 

Xw:/, ,,/i/. — The  animals  are  those  of  the  Pacific  slope: 
the  gri/./,ly  bear,  the  Mexican  bear,  cougar,  wild-cat,  lynx, 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  antelope,  deer,  two  or  three  spe- 
cies, and  most  of  the  smaller  game,  including  the  sage-hare, 
sage-grouse,  etc.  etc. .are  the  most  characteristic  mammals. 
The  birds  and  reptiles  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  California.  The  larger  lakes  are  stocked  with  trout, 
.salmon  trout,  etc.;  but  in  the  shallow  lakes  these  do  not 
succeed  well,  owing  to  the  alkaline  character  of  the 

Climalt. — We  cannot  learn  that  meteorological  tables 
have  been  kept  continuously  in  this  State  for  any  year 
since  its  settlement.  From  the  State  mineralogist's  re- 

forts  we  glean  the  following  items  in  regard  to  the  climate : 
t  is  characterized  by  great  extremes.  In  winter  snow  falls 
upon  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  though  there  is  not 
much  in  the  valleys.  The  air  is  dry,  the  winds  strong,  and 
though  the  sunshine  is  bright  and  pleasant  at  midday,  the 
nights  are  often  intensely  cold.  In  January  the  mercury 
fails  to  from  10°  to  16°  below  zero  in  the  valleys  and  much 
lower  in  the  mountains,  but  this  severe  cold  lasts  but  a  few 
days,  though  it  may  bo  repeated.  The  last  of  February 
the  approach  of  spring  is  announced,  though  there  may  be 
piercing  winds  and  sharp  frosts,  chilling  rain,  and  snow  in 
-Match  or  even  April.  Thunder-storms  of  great  severity 
occur  in  April  and  May  and  into  June.  When  these  have 
passed  away,  the  dry  season  prevails  until  October  through- 
out the  western,  central,  and  northern  parts  of  the  State. 
The  air  becomes  heated,  and  whirlwinds  and  spiral  columns 
of  dust  are  raised  to  great  heights.  The  temperature  rises 
to  100°  or  105°,  but  usually  only  for  a  few  days.  It  falls 
every  night  to  between  70°  and  80°,  and  does  not  average 
in  July  and  August  more  than  90°  at  midday.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  there  arc  frequent  thunder-storms 
in  summer  and  till  Sept.  15,  and  the  heat  is  longer  contin- 
ued and  more  oppressive.  There  is  less  intense  cold,  very 
little  snow  or  frost  in  winter  in  S.  E.  Nevada,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton  and  the  sugar-cane  has  been  attempted  there. 
The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy  and  invigorating. 

A'jrirti/iin-nl  /VofiM'-r*. — In  1874  the  State  surveyor-gen- 
eral made  the  following  report  of  agricultural  industry: 
Lands  enclosed.  10IJ.21.S  acres:  lands  cultivated,  77,564 
acres:  wheat  grown.  7:i.fl()U  bushels;  barley, 506,790  bush- 
els; oats,  7  l.il'.i;,  bushels;  rye,  1000  bushels  ;  Indian  corn, 
l::.'.MH>  bushels;  buckwheat,  200  bushels;  peas,  3450  bush- 
els: beans,  .V.ni  bushels;  potatoes,  292,108  bushels;  sweet 
potatoes,  24  bushels;  onions,  4210  bushels:  hay,  77,626 
tons:  beets,  314  tons;  turnips,  .',20  tons;  pumpkins  and 
squashes,  .i:;."il!  tona;  butter,  227,210  pound.- :  chec-c,  22,200 
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pounds;  wool,  COS.;.:*  pound-;    honey,  ;|!l!l  pounds:  fruit 

'-'I.7SS  apple.  ,iuil7  peach.  2s7l  pear,  :i:;iil  plun.. 
;    cherry,  L'TH  nectarine.  ;i  1 'I  ijtlince,    t  ,|S  apricot.  !'7   lig,  a  lew 
lemon,  orange,  anil   prune   tree-,  >n    muHicrry.  LM    almond, 
'•I;  Knglish  wahi  ipe\  MM  -.  7  t.imi  r-trawbei  i  \ . 

1s,, '24  gooseberry  and  ra-plierry  plants,  200  gallons  wine 
made,  I  !L'.>  shade-trees  planted.  The  live  stoek  in  the 
Slate  Jan..  Is;.,,  was — 22,1. 'II  hor-i •-  :  17:12  mule 

111. Ml. i  milidi  cow-.  88,1  1,083   In  ef  cattle, 

ii    of    HI. Sill    cuttle:    H...ISI;  ,)„.,  p.  lM:;'.l 
Cashmere  and  Angora  goat-,  and  ,i2'.iU  hogs. 

M<untf<t<-tnr\tt'i  /ttilii'trtf, —  In    H7I    there  were    14    grist- 
mills in  the  State  ;   11,060  barrels  of  flour  and  .'5200  bu 
of  corn-uical    were   produced:    there   were    27    saw   n 
which  in  H7o  produced  in. Mill. nun  feet   of  lumber,  and  in 
H7(  only  ::,|S!i.nmi  leet:    nil   quartz-mills,  of  which  only 
1C;  were  in  operation,  and  thc-c  eiu-hcd   1121,112   tons  of 
quartz.     There  were  7   mining  ditches,  the  entire  length 
of  which  was  36  mile-,  and  .".ill    irrigating  ditches  wmth 
$66,000,  which  irrigated  llll.ti'JU  acres  of  land  ;    100  toi 
coal  were  mined,  worth  S1000.    There  were  I  planing  mills, 
1  framing-mill,  7  breweries,  making  o7,s.",  I  harivlsofl.ee,. 
Of  course,  there  arc  many  minor  inaiiulactn, . 
blacksmitliing,   clothing,  boots   and  shoes.   In  ickmaking, 
etc.,  which  are  not  represented.     The  census  of  ; 
the  number  of  manufacturing  establi.-hment  -  a-  :'.';n  ;  hands 
employed,  2KJ!t,  all  men  Inn  ::  :  capital.  s.>.  127, 71MI :  mi 
$2,498,473;    raw    material.   Sill.  :i|  .,.'.!•.  I  ;    annual    product. 
$15,870,539.      Of    this    product    milled    quartz    included 
$12,119,719;  pig  lead,  $894,600;  iron  ca  1,860  j 

machinery,  $273,500 :  lumber,  $147,500;  gold  and  silver, 
reduced  and  refined.  $260,000. 

Mining. — We  have  already  given  the  statistics  of  the 
yield  of  the  precious  metals.  The  other  mining  products 
i  I.  smelted  and  separated,  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000 
annually;  copper,  mostly  shipped  in  the  ore  or  partly  re- 
duced ;  borax,  salt  of  excellent  quality,  largely  used  in  the 
mines;  crude  carbonate  of  soda,  and  sulphur. 

llailroads.— According  to  the  surveyor-general's  report, 
there  were  in  Jan.,  1875,  14  railroads,  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  whose  track  was  in  the  State.  Their  entire  mi! 
was  603.06  miles,  and  their  value  (probably  only  the  valuo 
of  their  real  estate,  as  it  was  for  taxation  purposes  alone 
that  it  was  estimated)  was  $3,082,570.  In  his  message  of 
Jan.,  1875,  His  Excellency  Gov.  Bradley  states  the  real 
value  of  the  Central  Pacific  alone  in  the  State  at 
$14,592,000,  and  urges  that  it  should  pay  taxes  on  that 
amount.  Poor'i  Manual  states  the  number  of  miles  of 
railroad  in  Nevada,  Jan.  1,  1875,  at  654.25  miles,  and  the 
cost  of  roads  and  equipment  at  $53,722,719.  A  consider- 
able number  of  the  local  roads  are  narrow  gauge — 3  feet. 

Financa. — The  State  debt  Jan.  1,  1875,  was  $660,000. 
The  assets  applicable  to  its  reduction  were  (exclusive  of 
the  school  fund)  $471,835.67,  leaving  a  net  indebtedness 
of  $188,164.33.  The  balance  in  the  treasury  at  the  same 
date  was  $517,639.39,  of  which  $488,356.28  was  coin,  and 
there  were  outstanding  coin  warrants  to  the  amount  of 
$45,284.27,  and  currency  warrants  to  the  amount  of  $1022. 
The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  for 
the  year  1874  was  $26,630,279.22,  and  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals  was  likely  to  enhance  ma- 
terially the  valuation  for  1875. 

Commerce. — As  an  interior  State,  Nevada  has  no  direct 
foreign  commerce.  Through  the  ports  of  San  Francisco 
and  New  York  she  exports  largely  of  bullion  and  coin,  as 
well  as  copper  ores,  lead,  and  bornx.  and  imports  ma- 
chinery, clothing,  dry  goods  and  groceries,  produce,  etc. 

Banks. — There  were  in  Jan.,  1875,  one  national  bank, 
which  was  closing  and  had  only  $7861  of  the  circulation 
outstanding;  one  State  bank,  at  Lincoln,  with  $50,000 
capital ;  two  agencies  of  the  Bank  of  California,  and  fif- 
teen private  banking-houses.  Since  that  time  a  branch  of 
the  Gold  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  SnnFran  i-<  .  has  been 
established  there.  There  are  no  savings  banks  or  life  or 
firo  insurance  companies. 

Education. — The  State  school  fund  Jan.  1,  1875,  amount- 
ed to  $250,000.  The  amount  expended  for  school  purposes 
in  1874  was  $154,812.43.  The  total  number  of  persons  be- 
tween 6  and  21  years  of  age  was  6656.  Total  number  of 
children  enrolled,  4811;  average  attendance,  2884.  Num- 
ber of  school  districts,  71 ;  of  school-houses,  59 ;  rented 
26.  Male  teachers,  35  ;  female  teachers,  80  ;  whole  number 
of  teachers,  115.  Average  monthly  wages  of  teachers, 
$100.56,  or  about  $108  for  male  teachers  and  $95  for  fe- 
males. There  wore  21  primary  schools,  4  intermediate, 
69  unclassified,  12  grammar,  and  2  high  schools.  The 
length  of  schools  averaged  7  months  and  1 1  days. 

Iliylicr  Kiinrtitiim. —  A  State  1'niversity  has  been  located 
at  Elko,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  presented  it  with 
20  acres  of  bind  eligibly  situated,  and  a  good  and  com- 
modious building  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000.  The 
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university  is  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  university 
lands — ^72  sections ;  and  when  it  shall  have  established  a 
mining  and  agricultural  school,  to  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  agricultural  college  grant  of  90,000  acres. 
The  preparatory  department  of  the  university  was  opened 


in  Oct.,  1874,  with  12  pupils.  There  is  no  other  college  or 
collegiate  institution  in  Nevada.  Three  deaf-and-dumb 
pupils  are  supported  by  the  State  at  the  Oakland,  Cal- 
ifornia, Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the  population  : 


Census 

year. 

Aggregate 
popula- 
tion. 

Males. 

Females. 

Whitei. 

Col- 
ored . 

Indians. 

Natives. 

Foreign- 
ers. 

Den- 
sity. 

Ratio 
or  In- 
crease. 

Illit- 
eracy. 

Of 

school 
age. 
5-20. 

Of 

military 
age, 
1^15, 
males. 

Of 
voting 
age,  21 
and  over, 
males. 

Citi- 
zens. 

18(50 

6  8o7 

6  137 

720 

6812 

45 

4  793 

2  004 

006 

150 

500 

5  149 

5  699 

1870 
1875 

42,491* 
52,.540» 

32,359 

37,S11 

10,112 
14,999 

38,959 
48,127 

3,5091 

MlSf 

10,243* 

23,090 

18,801 

0.41 
0.6(i 

S19.(i7 
17.11 

872 

6,950 

24,702 

26,920 

18,052 
16,952 

Charitable  Institution*, — The  State  has  a  State  Orphans' 
Home  at  ('arson,  in  which  there  were,  Jan.  1,  1875,  40  chil- 
dren, HI  half  orphans,  and  9  whole  orphans,  with  suitable 
teachers  and  a  good  farm.  The  institution  seems  to  be 
well  conducted  ;  expenses,  about  $12,000  per  annum  aside 
from  the  produce  of  the  farm.  The  indigent  insane  of  the 
State  are  now  maintained  by  contract  at  a  private  asylum 
in  Woodbridge,  Cal.,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  1875,  there 
were  61  patients;  but  the  State  commissioners  report  dc- 
culi'illy  in  favor  of  a  State  hospital. 

Penal  Institutions. — The  present  State  prison  at  Carson 
is  well  managed,  but  its  capacity  is  inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  State,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  prison  has  been 
commenced  at  Reno.  On  the  completion  of  this,  about 
Jan.,  1877,  it  is  proposed  to  refit  the  prison  at  Carson  for 
a  State  insane  hospital.  The  number  of  convicts  in  the 
prison  Jan.  1,  1875,  was  133;  59  had  been  received  and  39 
discharged  and  pardoned  during  the  year.  The  current 
expenses  of  the  prison  were  about  $30,000  per  year. 

Newspapers. — In  1870  there  were  12  newspapers  in  Xe- 
vada,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  11,300  and  a  total 
annual  issue  of  2,572,000  copies.  Of  these  5  were  daily, 
with  7500  circulation,  2  semi-weekly,  with  DoO  circulation, 
and  5  weekly,  with  2850  circulation.  In  1875  the  number 
was  22 — 12  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  and  9  weekly. 

Helif/iotis  Denominations. 
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VKM) 

$212,000 
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37 
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10,900 
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12 

100 

6,000 

Prot.  Episcopalians. 

,? 

l.llll) 

30,000 

> 
n 

6 

10 

9 

!•' 

269 
O6 

1,400 
2,500 

48,000 
76,250 

Presbyterians  
Roman  Catholics... 

5 
10 

1 

1,100 
3,250 

18,500 
113,000 

6 

l.l 

3 

7 

3 

II 

lisa 

1,000 
5,000 

21,  MD 
I3»,0« 

Constitution,  Court*,  Representatives  in  Congress,  etc. — • 
The  constitution  provides  that  every  male  citizen  of  the 
U.  S.  twenty-one  years  old  and  upwards,  who  has  actually 
resided  in  the  State  six  months,  and  in  the  district  or 
county  thirty  days  next  preceding  an  election,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote,  with  the  usual  exceptions  of  idiots,  insane 
pcr.'tms,  and  felons  who  have  not  had  their  civil  rights 
restored.  The  senate  consists  of  18  members,  elected  for 
four  years  ;  the  assembly  of  36  members,  elected  for  two 
years.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  biennial ;  the 
elections  are  held  in  the  even  years,  and  the  sessions  of 
the  legislature  in  the  odd  years.  The  executive  officer  is 
the  governor,  who,  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  secretary 
of  state,  treasurer,  comptroller,  surveyor-general,  attorney- 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  is  elected 
by  the  people  for  four  years.  A  State  mineralogist  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate.  The  judicial  authority  is  vested  in  a  supreme 
court,  district  courts,  and  justices  of  the  peace.  The  su- 


preme  court  consists  of  a  chief-justice  and  two  associate 
justices,  elected  by  the  people  for  six  years.  The  court 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  equity,  and  in 
civil  cases  involving  real  estate  and  mining  claims,  and 
in  all  criminal  cases  where  the  charge  amounts  to  a  felony. 
There  are  nine  judicial  districts,  each  presided  over  by  a 
single  judge.  The  district  judges  are  elected  for  four  years. 
The  State  is  entitled  to  one  representative  in  Congress. 
Counties. — Of  these  14  are  organized  and  1  unorganized. 


Aggrc- 

Fe- 

Pop., 

1  »7,-|. 

True 

Assessed 

1870, 

1870. 

Males. 

mak's. 

1870. 

1874. 

Churchill.... 

196 

Ul 

64 

186 

89 

S.V.M.Klli 

$429,871 

Douglas  

1,215 

88C 

323 

1.285 

4:i:i 

71)'.',  Nil 

921.786 

Klko  

3,447 

2,776 

671 

2,868 

1,014 

3,397,086 

Z.780.240 

Ksmcralda  .  .  . 

1,553 

1,243 

300 

97S 

309 

1,171,2-12 

622,211 

Eureka  

New 

CO. 

4,152 

877 

2,783,329 

Humboldt  

1.916 

1.548 

its 

1,795 

662 

2,335,131 

2,327,576 

Lander  

2,815 

2,201 

611 

1,672 

708 

4,766,947 

1.546,544 

Lincoln  

2,98a 

2,119 

866 

1.904 

849 

253,474 

1,195,208 

Lyon  

),837 

1,389 

448 

1,484 

637 

1,546,023 

1,S15,«88 

Ormsby  

3,668 

2,798 

870 

1,981 

1,181 

2,0%,  578 

2,404,381 

Roop.  not  org. 

133 

115 

18 

Storey  

11,399 

7.8G4 

3,495 

13,415 

6,113 

6,343,918 

4,959,512 

Waahoc  

3,091 

2,173 

918 

2,767 

1,180 

2,397,800 

2.511.475 

White  Pine... 

7,lKt 

6,225 

Ml 

1,988 

w;9 

4,5li7,N76 

1,  is:,.  OKI 

Totals  

42,491 

10,112 

39,541 

13,099 

$31,134,012 

$26,630,279 

Principal  Towns. — Carson  City,  the  capital,  had  in  1870 
a  population  of  3042 ;  Virginia  City,  the  largest  city  in  the 
State,  had  7048;  the  other  principal  towns  were :  Gold  Hill 
and  Hamilton,  each  having  from  4000  to  5000  inhabitants  ; 
Treasure  City,  with  about  2000 ;  and  Elko,  Pioche  City,  and 
Reno,  between  1000  and  2000.  Austin,  Dayton,  Winncimic- 
ca,  and  Shermantown  are  all  thriving  and  growing  towns. 

History. — Nevada  is  a  part  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
U.  S.  by  Mexico  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  Feb. 
2,  1848.  It  was  at  first  a  part  of  California  Territory,  and 
was  subsequently  attached  to  Utah;  it  was  constituted  a 
territory  in  Mar.,  1861,  with  somewhat  smaller  boundaries 
than  at  present,  its  eastern  line  being  115°  W.  Ion.  and  its 
south-eastern  not  taking  in,  as  now,  a  portion  of  the  Col- 
orado valley.  In  1862  it  was  granted  this  tract,  and  also 
one  degree  of  longitude  farther  B.,  making  its  boundary  on 
the  E.  the  114th  meridian  W.  from  Greenwich.  Its  admis- 
sion as  a  State  was  discussed  in  1SC3,  and  a  convention 
called  to  form  a  constitution,  but  the  L*onstitution  was  re- 
jected on  the  ground  that  the  population  was  insufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  Stnte  government.  In  ISfil  an 
enabling  act  was  passed,  under  which  a  constitutional  con- 
vention was  called,  met  July  4,  1864,  and  agreed  upon  a 
constitution  under  which  the  State  is  still  governed.  The 
constitution  was  ratified  and  Nevada  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  State  Oct.  31,  1864.  Additions  were  made  to 
its  territory  by  congressional  enactment  in  18GB.  Though 
its  population  was  small,  it  furnished  a  brave  body  of  sol- 
diers to  the  Union  army,  and  sent  to  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion fair  its  donation  of  $51,000  in  silver  bricks.  Its  im- 
mense mineral  wealth  foreshadows  for  it  a  brilliant  future. 

Governors  of  Territory  and  State. 
Territory,  Stale. 

James  W.  Nye 1861-64  Henry  G.  Blaisdell 18G4-71 

Louis  R.  Bradley 1871- 


Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  for  President  and  Vice- President. 


Year 
of  elec- 
tion. 

Candidates  who  received  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  State. 

P 

3 
3 
3 

Popular 
vote. 

Opposition  candidate*. 

Popular 
vote. 

Minority  or  third-party 
candidates. 

Popular 
vote. 

18S4 
1863 
1872 

Abraham  Lincoln  P  1 
Andrew  Johnson  V.-P  / 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  P..             ( 

9,826 
6,480 
8,413 

George  B.  McClellan  P... 
George  H.  Pcndleton  V.-P. 
Horatio  Seymour  P  
Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,V.-P. 
Horace  Greeley  P  
Benj.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P... 

6,594 
5,218 
6,236 

Charles  O'Conor  P  j 

No  re- 
port. 

Schuyler  Colfai  V.-P  J 
Ulysses  S  Grant  P              I 

Henry  Wilson  V.-P  ; 

For  valuable  statistical  and  other  information  relative 

»To  these  are  to  be  added  10,220  Indians  sustaining  tribal  re- 
lations, included  in  column  of  Indians  1870. 


to  Nevada  we  are  under  obligation  to  His  Excellency  Hon. 
Louis  R.  Bradley,  governor  of  Nevada.    L.  P.  BROCKETT. 


t  Includes  3152  Chinese. 


J  Includes  3919  Chinese. 
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Neva'da,  county  nf  S.  W.  Arkansas.  Area,  i'.  •_'.'.  square 
mile'-,  ll  if  hounded  \.liy  tin1  Little  Mi--o,ni  liner.  It 

is  uneven,   well   wooded,  and  generally  fertile    and   a  'laj.tr. 1 

I  ,  goU  ii  and  corn  culture.  Cap.  Mount  Mnriiih.  1'his 
county  has  been  formed  -incc  the  census  of  1S7H. 

Nevada,  county   <>!'  California.   c-\h -nding   S.  \V.   from 

the  Nc\ada  Stati-  iim1  to  tin-  middle  fork  of  Yuba  Hivcr. 

ire  mill--.      It  is  very  mountainous,  Iml  ha- 

I'l-rtili-  \allcvs.      It  i<  traversed  liy  tin- Central  Pacific  II.  1!. 

Cold  niinhiL-   i-    a    leading    pursuit.       Lnrnher    ami    malt 

|i,,n,,  |.rincipal   articles  of  manufacture.     Cap. 

1,  city.     I'..].,  r.i.l:1.!. 

Nevada,  ]>"-t  ».  and  tj..  of  Livingston  co.,  111.,  on  the 
-  i  ami  Alton  II.  II.  Pop.  877. 

\r\iiila,  tp.  of  1'alo  Alto  00.,  la.     Pop.  142. 

Nevada,  post-v.  and  tj...  t-aj..  nf  Story  co.,  la.,  on  the 
Chica<_n.  aipl  North -western  U.  R.,  has  2  churches,  2  hanks, 
a  soap-factory,  a  steam  tlonrini'  mill  anil  elevator.  :',  hoi.  I  , 
1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Tim  State  Agricultural  College 
is  located  '.<  miles  W.  Principal  business,  stock  and  corn 
raising.  Pop.  of  v.  '.IS2;  of  tp.  Hill. 

\V.    11.  (lALLL'P,   Ell.  "  REPRESENTATIVE." 

Nevada,  po-st-v.  of  Dicksvillo  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Ky.,  fl 
miles  from  Harrodsburg.  Pop.  II. 

Nevada,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mower  co.,  Minn..  6  miles 
S.  U'.  ,,t'  Adams  on  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
1!.  U.  Pop.  fl:!7. 

Nevada,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Vernon  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Se- 
Ih  isjon  of  the  Missouri  Kansas  ;md  Texas  H.  K..  '.Ml 
miles  S.  \Vr.  of  Sedalia,  has  manufactories  and  business- 
IB|  and  4  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  about  1000. 

Nevada,  poBt-v.  of  Wyandot  co.,  0.,  on  the  Pittsburg 

Tort  Wayne  and  Chicago  H.  K.,  has  good  union  schools,  3 

churches,  a  deposit  bank.  1  newspaper,  1  hotel,  and   stores. 

Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising.     Pop.  828. 

A.  B.  KIIITLAMI,  Kn.  "  NEVADA  KNTI:KIMUSK." 

Nevada  City,  post-v..  cap.  of  Nevada  co.,  Cal.,  16 
miles  from  the  Central  Pacific  K.  11. ,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  branch  track,  has  good  school  advantages,  a 
court-house,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  hotels,  several  dry-goods 
-.6  quartz-mills  in  constant  operation,  and  stores  and 
shops.     More  gold  is  now  taken  from  tho  rock  than  ever 
•e.     All  of  tho   secret   orders   are   represented.     The 
climate  is  unsurpassed.     Pop.  .'I'.i^i'.. 

BROWN  i  WATSON,  EDS.  "  NEVADA  TRANSCRIPT." 

Nevers',  town  of  Franco,  capital  of  tho  department  of 
N  i  \  ,v,  stands,  on  the  Loire,  hero  crossed  by  an  elegant 
stone  bridge  of  twenty  arches.  The  town  is  old  and  ill 
built,  with  narrow,  crooked  streets,  but  it  has  beautiful 
promenades,  extensive  manufactures  of  iron  goods,  copper 
uare,  chemicals,  porcelain,  cloth,  and  linens,  and  largo 
tanneries,  breweries,  and  cannon-foundries.  It  contains 
several  good  educational  institutions — a  college,  a  female 
seminary,  and  a  polytechnic  school.  Pop.  22,276. 

Nev'ersink,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  T.,  on 
tho  Neversink  lliver,  Hi  miles  from  Monticello  on  the  Erie 
K.  II..  has  7  churches,  and  carries  on  lumbering,  tanning, 
and  dairying.  Pop.  2458. 

Neviansk',  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Perm,  on  the  eastern  side  of  tho  Ural  Mountains,  is  tho 
centre  of  a  very  rich  mining  district,  producing  gold,  cop- 
per, platinum,  and  iron  of  superior  quality.  Pop.  20,000. 

Nev'ille,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Clermont  CO.,  0., 
on  the  Ohio  lliver,  33  miles  S.  K.  of  Cincinnati.  Pop.  422. 

Neville,  tp.  of  Allegheny  oo.,  Pa.,  on  the  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.  Pop.  289. 

Nev'in  (JOHN  Wn ,u  \\tso.v),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Ship- 
pcnsburg,  Franklin  co..  Pa..  Feb.  20,  1803;  graduated  at 
Union  College  182 1  ;  studied  theology  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary, where  ho  remained  as  tutor,  and  wrote  his  Iliblical 
Ait/;,,,,;t;,-H  (2  vols.,  1828).  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
and  biblical  literature  in  tho  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  at  Allegheny  City  i  IS2'.i  -3!h'.  where  he  edited  a 
weekly  literary  journal  entitled  The  Friend  (1833-34);  be- 
came president  of  tho  Mercersburg  Theological  Seminary 
IS-ltl,  and  was  president  also  of  Marshall  College  1841-53. 
Ho  published  in  ISC!  Tin-.  A,i.ri,,i,i  llcnrh,  which  occasioned 
much  controversy  on  tho  subject  of  revivals;  and  in  1844 
u  translation  of  Dr.  Schaff's  inaugural  address,  Tlic  1'rin- 
eipli  "i  ProfMtaott'm,  which  gave  rise  to  what  is  known 
as  tho  "Mercersburg  theology."  of  which  Dr.  Ncvin  con- 
tinues to  be  the  chief  exponent.  Also  Thf  Mt/*t;,-nl  I'rftcnce 
( Is  Hi l,  which  increased,  in  its  doctrinal  aspect,  the  contro- 
versy alluded  to;  ThrlliiiliiryiiHil  UrnliiK  •  •>'  lli:  I  hiilrllierg 
iiism  (1847),  and  Aitliekrilt,  "»•  the  ,v/i,Y,V  ,./'  >Vr(  anrf 
in  (1848).  Dr.  Nevin  edited  the  Utneriburg  I: 
(quarterly,  1849-53);  resigned  the  direction  of  the  Thco- 


!  Seminary  l-.il.  and  the  presidency  of  Marshall 
<  ',.llc'_'e  ,,n  it-  renio\  al  t,.  l,anca-ter  and  '-on  -, ili d;,t  i,, n  with 
Franklin  Colleire  in  H."..''..  lie  \vas  nt'tcru  :in|s  elected 
],re.  ident  ..I'  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds. 

Nev'ins,  tp.  nf  Vigo  en..  Tnd.,  on  tho  Indianapolis  and 

St.  Louis  11.  It.      Pop.  U'.i'.i. 

Nev'is,  one  of  the   Lesser  Antilles,  in  the  We-t   I, 
belongs    to    Cleat    Itritain.    and    eoni|.rise-    :m    area    of    1  . 
square  miles,   with    11.7:;.".   inhiil.itants.     Sugar,  mo! 
and  ruin  are  the  chief  products:  Charlcstown  in  the  prin- 
cipal town. 

New  (Jons-  C.i.  h.  in  Vernon.  JonniiiL's  en..  Ind..  July 
".  1831  :  graduated  at  ISethany  College,  Va.,  in  Is."..".  ;  hciran 
tho  study  of  law  in  Indiana]. oils,  but  ua-  nc\cr  adiuiit.-d 
to  the  bar.  He  SITM-,|  :,-  Stan-  senator  and  as  udjiitiint- 
general  of  Indiana,  and  snl.-iM|iientl  \  I.e.-ame  easiiicr  of 
the  First  National  Hank  of  Indianapolis.  In  the  s].ring 
of  1875  he  was  appointed  by  Prcs.  (irant  I'.  S.  treasurer. 

J.  I!,  litsiioi'. 

New  Al'bany,  city,  tp.,  port  of  delivery,  and  cnp.  of 
Floyd  co.,  Ind.,  on  tho  Ohio  River.  :;  miles  l.eh.w  I.onis 

villc.on  the  Louisville  New  Albany 1  Chicago  K.  II..  and 

on  a  branch  of  the  Jefferson ville  .Madison  nnd  Indiana). 
olis  R.  I!.,  is  finely  situated,  h:i  BOftlj  ami  splendid  pu)>- 
lic  buildings,  including  a  court  ln.u-c.  city  hall,  m 
house,  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows  halls,  has  a  fine  mil  road 
depot,  3  large  hotels,  10  public-school  buildings.  :t  news- 
papers, 30  churches,  several  banks,  a  female  college,  an 
excellent  fire  department,  a  street  railroad,  gasworks,  mar- 
ket-houses, a  large  river  commerce,  and  1  12  manufacturing 
cst.il.lishments  supplied  with  unrivalled  water-power  from 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  2  miles  distant.  Pop.  of  city,  1 5,396 ; 
of  tp.  exclusive  of  city,  2287. 

New  Albany,  tp.  of  Story  co.,  la.     Pop.  1003. 

New  Albany,  nost-v.,  cap.  of  Union  co.,  Miss.,  192 
miles  N.  E.  of  Jackson,  has  an  academy,  2  churches,  1 
Bible  depository,  Masonic  lodge,  chanter,  and  council.  1 
weekly  newspaper,  a  court-house  and  jail;  incorporated 
in  1850.  Pop.  about  482. 

JOEL  A.  HEARNE,  ED.  "NEW  AI.BANT  UNION." 

New  Albany,  post-v.  of  Green  tp.,  Mahoning  co.,  0., 
3  miles  from  Salem.  Pop.  100. 

New  Al'bion,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  V.. 
on  the  Erie  R.  R.,  has  5  churches,  several  mills,  a  bank,  a 
tannery,  and  stores.  Pop.  1487. 

New  Alexan'dria,  post-v.  of  Cross  Creek  tp.,  Jefler- 
eon  CO.,  0.,  8  miles  from  Steubcnville.  Pop.  167. 

New  Alexandria,  post-b.  of  Derry  tp.,  Westmore- 
land co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Loyalhanna  Creek,  8  miles  N.  of  La- 
trobc,  has  an  active  trade.  Pop.  305. 

New'ark,  town  of  England,  in  tho  county  of  Notting- 
ham, on  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Trent,  carries  on  a  very 
largo  trade  in  malt,  flour,  corn,  wool,  and  cattle.  Pop. 
12,218. 

Newark,  post-v.  of  White  Clay  Creek  hundred,  Del., 
on  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R..  is 
the  seat  of  Delaware  College  and  Delaware  Agricultural 
College,  and  has  an  academy,  3  churches,  and  a  bank. 
Pop.  915. 

Newark,  post-v.  of  Big  Grove  tp.,  Kendall  co.,  111.,  2 
miles  from  Millington,  on  tho  Fox  River  branch  of  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  contains  an  edu- 
cational institute. 

Newark,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Md.,  on  the 
Worcester  lino  of  Wicomico  and  Pocomoko  R.  R.  Pop.  1MI. 

Newark,  post-tp.  of  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.,  adjoining 
Ithaca,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  1006. 

Newark,  post-v.  of  Knox  co.,  Mo.,  on  tho  South  Fabius 
River,  17  miles  from  Edina,  has  a  church  and  stores. 
Pop.  354. 

Newark,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Essex  co., 
N.  J.,  on  tho  Passaic  River,  9  miles  from  New  York  City, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  four  different  railroads.  The 
city  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  (taken  from  tho 
Passaic  River  above  tide-water),  an  academy,  high  school, 
and  25  public  schools,  104  churches,  9  horse  railways,  11 
banks  of  deposit,  5  savings  banks,  3  trust  companies. 
15  fire  insurance  companies  (representing  a  capital  of 
$5,681,426),  4  life  insurance  companies  (representing 
$30,141,486),  a  paid  fire  department,  and  an  electric  fire- 
alarm  telegraph.  Its  municipal  government  consists  of  a 
mayor,  common  council  (one  half  of  which  are  elected 
annually),  an  educational  board,  water  and  tax  commis- 
sioners, and  an  excise  board.  There  are  a  number  of 
handsome  and  costly  public  buildings.  Its  manufactures 
ent  an  extensive  industry,  embracing  hats,  carriages, 
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jewelry,  leather,  saddlery,  harness,  brass  and  iron  castings, 
thread,  springs,  and  axles.  The  Newark  Industrial  In- 
stitute is  an  organization  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
(chartered  in  1873),  which  has  for  its  object  the  encourage- 
ment and  advancement  of  manufactures  and  the  mechani- 
cal arts.  Newark  also  has  a  board  of  trade.  Its  shipping 
interests  are  quite  extensive;  it  has  a  line  of  docks  over 
a  mile  in  length.  The  streets  are  paved  with  Tclford 
granite  and  round  stones,  and  the  drives,  especially  to 
Lewcllyn  Park,  4  miles  distant,  are  interesting.  The  an- 
nual report  for  1876  shows  nearly  150  miles  of  streets 
opened  and  improved,  and  about  40  miles  of  sewers  laid. 
Expense  of  the  city  government  for  1873,  $1,037.000;  rate 
of  taxation,  2  per  cent.;  tax  valuation,  about  two-thirds 
the  real  value.  Pop.  105,059. 

0.  WOODRUFF,  ASSOCIATE  ED.  "  DAILY  ADVERTISER." 

Newark,  post-v.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
and  the  Sodus  Point  and  Southern  K.  Rs.,  has  a  German 
college,  an  academy  and  union  school,  10  churches,  2 
banks,  2  newspapers,  2  furnaces,  a  glove-factory,  1  canned- 
fruit  factory,  several  tanneries,  malt-houses,  flouring  and 
planing  mills,  and  stores  and  shops.  Pop.  2248. 

J.  WILSON,  ED.  "NEWARK  COURIER." 

Newark,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Licking  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Licking  River,  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  and  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
11.  Rs.,  33  miles  N.  E.  of  Columbus,  is  well  situated  and 
well  built  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  near 
extensive  coal-fields,  has  a  graded  school  system,  2  banks, 
several  churches,  2  newspapers,  important  manufactures, 
nml  a  flourishing  trade,  chiefly  in  coal,  grain,  and  live- 
stock. Pop.  6698;  of  tp.  7617. 

Newark,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  4  miles 
from  West  Burke  on  the  Passumpsic  R.  R.,  has  a  church 
and  lumber  business.  Pop.  593. 

Newark,  post-v.  of  Wirt  co.,  West  Va.,  on  the  Little 
Kanawha  River,  and  8  miles  from  Kanawha  Station  on  the 
Purkersburg  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
Pop.  580. 

Newark,  tp.  of  Rock  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1074. 

Newark  Valley,  a  v.  of  White  Pino  co.,  Nov.   Pop.  75. 

Newark  Valley,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Owego  Creek  and  the  Southern  Central  R.  R.  The 
township  also  contains  the  villages  of  Ketchumville  (P.  0.) 
and  West  Newark  (P.  0.),  and  has  4  churches,  several 
mills,  and  a  tannery.  Pop.  2321. 

New  Ash'ford,  post-tp.  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  7 
miles  from  South  Adams,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R., 
has  1  church,  2  public  schools,  marble  and  limestone  quar- 
ries, a  remarkable  cave  130  feet  in  extent,  ami  farming, 
lumbering,  and  charcoal-burning  are  carried  on.  Pop.  208. 

New  Ath'ens,  post-v.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  111.,  28  miles 
S.  E.  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Cairo  Short  Line 
R.  R.,  has  good  schools,  2  churches,  2  large  flour-mills,  ] 
newspaper,  3  hotels,  2  extensive  wagon-factories,  and  stores 
and  repair-shops.  Extensive  deposits  of  coal  underlie  this 
section.  T.  D.  SHOUPE,  ED.  "ERA." 

New  Athens,  post-v.  of  Athens  tp.,  Harrison  Co.,  0., 
8  miles  from  Cadi/.,  seat  of  Franklin  College.  Pop.  354. 

New  Au'burn,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sibley  co.,  Minn.,  21 
miles  N.  W.  of  Le  Sueur.  Pop.  300. 

Neway'go,  county  in  the  W.  of  the  S.  peninsula  of 
Michigan.  Area,  864  square  miles.  It  is  nearly  level, 
fertile,  and  adapted  to  grain  and  fruit  culture,  is  heavily 
timbered ;  the  lumber  business  is  the  chief  industry.  It  is 
traversed  by  Muskegon  River  and  the  Big  Rapids  branch 
of  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  R.  R.  Cap. 
Newaygo.  Pop.  7294. 

Newaygo,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Newaygo  CO.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  Newaygo  and  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  has  ex- 
cellent schools,  2  churches,  1  newspaper,  2  saw  and  shingle 
mills,  a  sash-factory,  and  flouring-mill ;  it  has  the  best 
water-power  in  the  State.  Pop.  about  1300. 

E.  0.  SHAW,  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

New  Bal'timore,  post-v.  of  Macomb  co.,  Mich.,  5 
miles  from  the  station  (NEW  HAVEN  P.  0.)  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  R.  R. 

New  Baltimore,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Hudson  River,  15  miles  S.  of  Albany.  It  contains 
the  village  of  Mcdway  (P.  0.),  and  has  considerable  busi- 
ness. Pop.  21117. 

New  Baltimore,  a  v.  of  Crosby  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  0., 
on  Great  Miami  River,  10  miles  from  Hamilton.  Pop.  96. 

New  Barba'does,  tp.  of  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.,  adjoining 
Hackensack.  Pop.  4929. 


New  Bed'ford,  city,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bristol 
co.,  Mass.,  55  miles  S.  of  Boston,  in  lat.  41°  38'  N.,  Ion. 
70°  55'  W.,  and  on  the  Acushnet  River.  It  was  for- 
merly the  chief  scat  of  the  American  whale  fishery;  has 
24  public  schools,  a  Friends'  academy,  27  religious  so- 
cieties, a  domestic  missionary  society,  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, an  orphan  asylum,  a  free  public  library  of  30,000 
vols.,  a  paid  fire  department  with  steam  fire-engines,  an 
electric  fire-alarm  telegraph,  and  1  street  railway.  The 
city  is  supplied  with  water  and  gas,  and  has  railroad  con- 
nection with  Boston  by  two  routes,  and  a  lino  of  propellers 
to  New  York.  Its  industries  include  a  cotton-mill,  print 
cloth-works,  an  iron-foundry,  copper-sheathing  works,  gas, 
cordage,  twist  drills,  Prussian  blue,  paraffine  candles,  4  oil 
and  candle  works,  5  shoe-factories,  2  manufacturing  pho- 
tographic establishments,  glass-works.  1  tannery,  2  flour- 
mills,  3  paint-works,  ami  a  number  of  stores  and  mechani- 
cal shops.  There  are  4  national  and  2  saving  banks,  1 
fire  and  1  marine  insurance  company,  2  daily  and  2  weekly 
newspapers.  Pop.  21,320. 

HUSKY  WlLLEY,  En.  "DAILY  EvENIXG  STANDARD. " 

New  Ber'lin,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sangamon  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.  It  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  954. 

New  Berlin,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chcnango  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  ITnadilla  River  and  the  New  Berlin  branch  of  the 
New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.,  20  miles  from  Sid- 
ney Plains,  has  1  weekly  newspaper  and  the  usual  number 
of  business-houses.  Pop.  2  KH1. 

New  Berlin,  post-b.  of  Union  tp.,  Union  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Ponn's  Creek,  12  miles  from  Northumberland,  has  several 
churches  and  stores.  Pop.  646. 

New  Berlin,  post-tp.  of  Waukesha  co.,  Wis.,  7  miles 
from  Waukesha.  Pop.  1809. 

New'bern,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hale  co.,  Ala.,  on  the 
Selma  Marion  and  Memphis  R.  R.  Pop.  2400. 

Newbern,  post-v.  of  Dallas  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.,  10 
miles  from  Chariton.  Pop.  1  '.III. 

Newbern,  post-tp.  of  Dickinson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  583. 

Newborn,  post-v..  cap.  of  Pnlaski  co.,  Va.,  on  the  At- 
lantic Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  in  the  "  blue-grass '' dis- 
trict of  S.  W.  Virginia,  has  a*  court-house,  2  churches,  3 
hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  stores  and  shops.     Pop.  191!). 
C.  A.  HKKKMAXS,  ED.  "VIRGINIA  PEOPLE." 

Newberne,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Craven  co.,  N.  C., 
90  miles  from  Hattcras  Inlet,  on  the  Atlantic  and  North 
Carolina  R.  R.,  was  settled  by  the  Swiss  in  1710,  and  con- 
tains a  free  academy,  15  churches.  2  tobacco-factories,  sev- 
eral lumber-mills  and  turpentine  distilleries,  1  monthly, 
2  daily,  and  6  weekly  newspapers.  It  is  a  port  of  entry, 
the  custom-house  for  Pamlico  district  being  located  here. 
A  large  traffic  in  early  vegetables  for  the  Northern  markets 
is  carried  on.  Pop.  of  city,  5849;  of  tp.  exclusive  of  city, 
1606.  E.  HUDBS,  ED.  "  NEWBEHNE  DAILY  TIMES." 

New'berry,  county  of  Central  South  Carolina.  Area, 
616  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  partly  by  the  Broad 
River  and  S.  by  the  Saluda.  It  is  uneven  and  productive ; 
cotton  and  corn  arc  leading  products.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Greenville  and  Columbia  R.  R.  Cap.  Newberry  Court- 
house. Pop.  20,775. 

Newberry,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  0.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Pop.  3565. 

Newberry,  post-v.  of  Old  Lycoming  tp.,  Lycoming  co., 
Pa.,  and  near  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  Canal. 

Newberry  (P.  0.  NI-.WBERRYTOWN),  tp.  of  York  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  the  Susqucnanna  River, 
and  Conewago  Creek.  Pop.  2412. 

Newberry,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Newberry  co.,  S.  C., 
47  miles  N.  W.  of  Columbia,  has  2  academics,  6  churches, 
a  national  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers,  2  steam-mills,  2  tan- 
neries, hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  of  v.  1891 ;  of  tp.  2792. 
THOS.  F.  GRESEKER,  ED.  '•'  NEWBERRY  HERALD." 

Newberry  (JOHN  STRONG),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  Dec.  22, 
1822,  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  of  an  old  and  distinguished  Puri- 
tan family.  He  graduated  from  Western  Reserve  College 
in  1846,  and  from  Cleveland  Medical  College  in  1848.  The 
years  1849  and  1850  were  spent  in  travel  and  study  in  Eu- 
rope. In  1851  he  established  himself  as  a  physician  in 
Cleveland,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  Find- 
ing that  the  cares  and  duties  of  his  profession  left  no  time 
for  the  scientific  studies  to  which  he  had  been  devoted  from 
boyhood,  in  1855  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  acting 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  accompanied  as  surgeon 
and  geologist  the  expedition  under  Lieut.  II.  S.  Williamson, 
U.  S.  A.,  in  the  exploration  of  the  territory  lying  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Columbia  River.  In  1857-58  he 
was  attached,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  the  expedition  under 
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berry   was  a  member  of  the   V.  .S.  Sanitary  Commission, 
ami  ID  him  «as  delegated  the  organization  and  direction 

of  nil  it-  operations  in  tin?  \alley  of  II. c  Al  i--i-sippi.  In 
l^i'iil.  l>r.  Newberry  was  appointed  professor  (if  geology  in  j 
I  he  School  of  Mine-.  Columbia  College.  New  York — a  posi- 
tion which  he  still  holds.  In  lsi;;t  the  geological  survey 
of  Ohio  was  orgaiii/c'l,  anil  he  wns  placed  at  its  head. 
Under  his  direction  the  work  has  hern  \  igorou.-ly  prose- 
i  nieil  to  coinpletiiii],  ami  I  vols.  of  tin-  final  report  of  the 
survey,  embodying  a  large  amount  of  new  nnd  intciv-tin'.: 
scicntilic  material,  have  already  been  published.  Four 
more  volumes,  which  will  lini.-h  the  series,  are  now  in 
process  of  publication.  Dr.  Xewberry  has  been  honored 
with  membership  in  most  of  the  learned  societies  of  this 
country  ami  in  many  of  Europe;  was  one  of  the  original 
c(ir|Mirat'irs  of  the  .National  Academy  of  Sciences;  has 
held  the  office  of  president  of  the  American  Association, 
and  is  now  president  of  the  Now  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. The  publications,  of  Prof.  Newberry  have  been 
numerous  and  valuable.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  depart- 
ments of  geology  and  paleontology,  but  also  include 
papers  on  botany  and  zoology.  The  most  important  are 
— a  report  On  tin-  '/•'<,/,,,/;/,  lli,tnny.  ,m,/  /.,„,!, ,,ji/  ,,/'  .Vnrth- 
irn  1'ii/ifiiriiin  and  Orrynn  (4to,  pp.  300,  pi.  48),  The  Geol- 


Our  Later  K.rliln-t  flora*  (1869),  Calaloi/nc  i.f'lln-  I'la,,,, 
of  I  III  io  (ISfiO),  f'oitil  Plants  collected  on  the  N.  W.  Uoiind- 
iin/  Commimon  (1863),  Tin:  Itni-k  Oils  of  Ohio  (1859),  Foi- 
*!l  I'/initH  from  ('In in  m  < 'mil-bearing  Hocks  (1865),  Circles 
of  llfjiontions  in  American  Sedimentary  Rocks  (1873),  Iron 
/,',  ,-.»,,,  |  ,;/'//,  ,-r.  ,V.  (I.S71),  Sin-fare  Geology  of  Ohio  ( 1874), 
Tin-  Xtnii-tnrc  anil  Relation*  of  Uinichthys  (1875),  etc. 

New  Beth'lehem,  post-b.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  348. 

New  Bloom'field,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.,  has 
4  churches,  4  newspapers,  1  foundry,  I  carriage  manufac- 
tory, and  stores.  V.  .Moumir.ii,  ED.  "  BLOOMFIELD  TIMES." 

New  Bos'ton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Chicago  liurlington  and  Quincy  R.  R..and  on  Sturgeon 
Bay  and  Mississippi  River.  Pop.  of  v.  779;  of  tp.  1758. 

New  Boston,  post-tp.  of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  II.,  6 
miles  W.  by  S.  of  Goffstown,  has  2  churches,  2  chapels, 
and  a  town-house.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  lumber, 
paper,  furniture,  organ  and  piano  frames,  cotton  batting 
etc.  Pop.  1211.  S.  H.  KEELER. 

New  Boston,  a  v.  (DALLAS  P.  0.)  of  Paint  tp.,  High- 
land eo.,  0.,  5  miles  from  Hillsborough.  Pop.  111. 

New  It  lad  lord,  a  v.  of  Monon  tp.,  White  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.  Pop.  196. 

New  Brain'tree,  post-tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  Ware  River,  6  miles  from  West  Brookficld,  has  a  church, 
a  fine  public  hall,  and  a  hotel.  Pop.  640. 

New  Braun'fels,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Comal  co.,  Tex.,  on 
the  Comal  River,  has  an  academy,  3  churches,  a  banking- 
house,  several  commission-houses,  1  wool  manufactory, 
flour-mills,  carriage  shops,  1  newspaper,  good  hotels,  arid 
stores.  Pop.  about  3000.  mostly  German. 

A.  EIBAND,  ED.  "NEW  BRAUNFELS  ZEITUNG." 

New  Bre'men,  post-tp.  of  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Black  River,  5  miles  from  Lowville.  Pop.  1908. 

New  Bremen,  post-v.  of  German  tp.,  Auglaize  co., 
0.,  on  the  Miami  Canal.  Pop.  528. 

New  Brigh'ton,  post-v.  of  Castlcton  tp.,  Richmond 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Staten  Island,  also  containing  West  New 
Brighton  P.  0.  It  has  9  churches,  a  paper-hanging  fac- 
tory, a  fancy  dyeing  establishment,  a  silk-printing  factory, 
and  a  dyeing  and  printing  establishment,  probably  the 
largest  in  the  I'.  S.  Here  are  the  "Sailor's  Snug  Har- 
bor" for  aged  mariners  and  an  institution  for  destitute 
children  of  seamen.  There  are  many  fine  residences  of 
New  York  business-men  in  the  village.  Pop.  7495. 

New  Brighton,  post-b.  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  on  Beaver 
River,  29  miles  N.  N.  W..  of  Pittsburg,  on  the  Pittsburg 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R..  has  one  of  the  best  water- 
powers  in  the  U.  S.,  a  public  library.  S  churches.  1  news- 
paper. I  extensive  chain  manufactory,  1  woollen  and  1  twine 
factory,  a  lead-keg  factory,  a  pottery.  3  machine-shops  and 
foundries,  3  flouring  and  I  planing  mill,  a  moulding  fac- 
tory, an  extensive  greenhouse,  and  stores.  Pop.  4037. 
F.  S.  READER,  ED.  "  BEAVER  VALLEY  NEWS." 


New  lint  ,i  in.  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 

lying  10.  of  New  Guinea,  between  lut.  4°  and  6°  .'10'  S.,  and 
between  Ion.  I  |s«  and  l.r>L'°  30'  10.  The  group  con-i  i 
several  small  islands  and  one  large  one,  named  New  Brit- 
ain, and  comprising  an  area  of  about  10.1100  square  miles. 
They  are  all  mountain  mi-  an<l  cnnt  iii  n  act  i\  e  volcanoes,  but 
fertile.  i'n\,-ri-'l  uitb  (-ire-!  -,  and  producing  palms,  sugar- 
cane, and  bread-fruit  trees.  They  are  inhabited  by  a  Poly- 
ne-iaii  tribe  of  very  dark  complexion,  but  in  a  somewhat 
more  advanced  state  of  eivili/.alion  than  the  Polynesian 
tribes  generally.  The  islands  were  tirst  visited  by  Dampier 
in  liiKi. 

New  Britain,  city  and  tp.,  Hartford  c....  Conn.,  9  miles 
S.  W.  of  Hartford,  on  the  Hartford  Providence  and  Fish- 
kill  R.  R.,  has  a  public  library  of  4000  vols..  a  park  con- 
taining 74  acres,  the  State  Normal  School,  gas  ami  water 
works,  manufactories  of  iron,  hr:i>-,  ami  compressed  bronze 
eastings,  builders'  hardware,  cutlery,  hosiery,  joiners'  tools, 
white  lead.  etc..  I  weekly  newspaper.  1  national  and  1  sav- 
ings, bank,  3  hotels,  an<l  .-lure-.  Top.  '.IMI. 

S.  C.  DUNHAM,  ED.  "NEW  BIIIT.VIX  RECORD." 
New  Britain,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.     Pop.  1707. 

New   Bruns'wick   [named  in  honor  of  the  house  of 

Brunswick,  the  present,  royal  family  of  Great  Britain],  a 
province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  British  North  Amer- 
ica, bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  province  of  Quebec  and  tin- 
Bay  of  Chaleurs,  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Northumberland  Strait,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  S. 
by  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  and  on  the  W.  bv  the  Slate  of  Maine. 
Tt  lies  between  44°  30'  and  48°  5'  N.  lat.  and  63°  47'  and 
09°  5'  W.  Ion. ;  area,  27,037  square  miles. 

Surface. — New  Brunswick  has  been  described  as  a  "flat 
sandstone  plain."  There  are,  however,  ranges  of  hills  in 
various  parts,  sometimes  high  enough  to  be  called  moun- 
tains. W.  of  the  river  St.  John,  along  the  coast,  the  coun- 
try is  in  some  places  arable,  but  in  others  hopelessly  bar- 
ren. (Report  of  Geological  Surrey  of  Canaila,  1870-71.)  N. 

of  this  there  is  a  range  of  hills  which  supports  some  inhab- 
itants. Still  farther  N.  there  is  a  rather  level  plateau  con- 
taining extensive  peat-swamps.  This  region  has  some 
excellent  soil  and  is  well  peopled.  E.  of  the  St.  John  the 
surface  is  more  broken  and  the  coast  is  bold.  The  isthmus 
that  joins  Nova  Scotia  to  this  province  is  only  13j  miles 
across,  and  is  quite  low  and  level.  N.  of  the  isthmus  the 
coast  abounds  in  good  harbors.  The  highlands  of  Eastern 
New  Brunswick  have  occasional  bodies  of  heavy  timber- 
growth,  but  the  soil  is  generally  thin ;  the  valleys,  however, 
are  remarkably  fertile.  Notwithstanding  the  great  extent 
of  comparatively  worthless  land,  Now  Brunswick  is  an  im- 
portant agricultural  province.  It  is  well  watered,  and 
produces  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
fruit,  potatoes,  root-crops,  peas,  and  especially  hay.  Farm- 
ing has,  however,  been  too  generally  conducted  in  a  slov- 
enly and  wasteful  manner,  but  is  now  improving.  The 
forests  contain  great  quantities  of  pine,  spruce,  fir,  hem- 
lock, cedar,  larch,  ash,  beech,  birch,  maple,  and  other  valu- 
able trees,  from  which  there  is  a  very  large  supply  of  timber 
and  firewood. 

Geology. — Two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  New  Brunswick, 
including  the  part  nearest  Nova  Scotia,  is  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous formation.  The  strata  are  very  flat,  and  the  coal  is 
near  the  surface,  but  the  coal-seam  is  thin,  and  is  only 
wrought  at  one  point,  near  Grand  Lake  in  Queen's  co., 
where  the  scam  is  twenty-two  inches  thick  and  yields  a 
good  quality  of  bituminous  coking  coal.  Albert  co.  has, 
however,  a  valuable  and  very  remarkable  product  known 
as  albertite  coal,  which  is  not  a  true  coal,  but  a  solidified 
asphalt,  and  is  the  richest  gas-producing  substance  yet 
found.  It  yields  about  57  per  cent,  of  very  valuable  illu- 
minating gas — 14,500  cnbio  feet  per  ton,  or  its  equivalent, 
100  gallons  of  crude  distilled  oil.  It  leaves  an  excellent 
coke.  It  is  mined  chiefly  at  Hillsborough  on  the  Petitco- 
diac  River,  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  (It  is  also 
found  at  points  in  Ritchie  co.,  West  Va.,  and  in  Colorado, 
always  occurring  in  veins,  and  never  in  beds  like  true  coal.) 
It  is  a  beautiful  substance,  and  leaves  but  little  ash.  It  is 
exported  in  large  quantities.  Carleton  co.  affords  excel- 
lent iron  and  manganese.  Plumbago,  copper,  and  lead  are 
found.  Limestone,  gypsum,  sandstone,  marole,  and  roofing- 
slate  are  extremely  abundant,  and  some  of  them  are  quite 
extensively  wrought.  The  salt-springs,  bituminous  shales, 
and  various  mineral  waters  have  a  prospective  rather  than 
a  present  value.  Freestone  of  great  beauty,  is  quarried 
and  sold  extensively  in  the  U.  S. 

Zoology, — New  Brunswick  abounds  in  wild  animals. 
Bears,  wolves,  deer,  moose,  caribou,  wolverenes,  lynxes, 
and  various  other  game  and  fur  animals  are  found. 
Ducks,  geese,  grouse,  and  a  great  variety  of  seafowl  are 
abundant.  The  smaller  birds  are  in  general  much  the 
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same  as  those  of  Northern  New  England.  Among  the  sea- 
fish  may  be  mentioned  the  cod,  herring,  mackerel,  haddock, 
hake,  lobster,  bass,  and  smelt,  while  trout  and  salmon 
are  very  numerous  in  the  fresh  waters.  The  Bay  of  Fundy 
abounds  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  and  is  a  favorite 
dredging-ground  for  naturalists. 

Waters. — The  bays  of  Fundy,  Verte,  Chaleurs,  and  Mi- 
ramichi  are  remarkable  for  their  excellence  as  fishing- 
grounds,  and  the  first  mentioned  no  less  so  for  its  marvel- 
lously high  tides.  The  rivers  St.  Croix,  St.  John,  Pctit- 
codiac,  Miramichi,  and  Restigouche  are  all  navigable  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  and  most  of  them  in  their  lower 
courses  are  noble  salmon-streams.  They  are  all  very  use- 
ful in  floating  down  timber,  and  many  streams  have  falls 
and  rapids  which  furnish  unfailing  water-power.  The 
more  important  bays  and  rivers  are  described  under  their 
alphabetical  heads. 

The  climate  is  much  like  that  of  Maine,  but  much  more 
foggy  and  moist,  especially  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The 
climatological  reports  of  the  director  of  the  magnetic  ob- 
servatory at  Toronto  furnish  excellent  means  of  comparison 
of  the  ranges  of  temperature  and  of  the  rainfall  in  New 
Brunswick  with  those  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  By  this  it 
appears  that  while  its  summers  are  much  cooler  than  those 
of  Canada  in  general,  its  winter  temperature  is  not  nearly 
as  low  as  that  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  rainfall  is 
much  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Dominion  ex- 
cept Nova  Scotia  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Public  Health. — In  general  the  province  is  very  health- 
ful. Nearly  one-third  of  the  mortality  is  from  consumption. 
Pneumonia,  bronchitis,  throat  diseases,  influenza,  and  rheu- 
matism arc  the  next  diseases  in  prevalence.  Skin  diseases 
abound,  especially  among  the  inhabitants  of  French  descent, 
and  the  excessive  use  of  buckwheat  as  food  is  the  cause 
popularly  assigned.  Leprosy  has  also  its  victims,  and  for 
these  the  government  has  a  lazaretto  at  Tracadie. 

Internal  linprovementa. — Among  these  may  be  enume- 
rated the  European  and  North  American  Railway,  from 
St.  John  to  Bangor,  Me.,  of  which  1)1  miles  are  in  New 
Brunswick ;  the  Fredericton  Railway  to  the  last-named 
road  is  22  miles  long  ;  the  New  Brunswick  and  Canada 
Railway,  from  St.  Andrews  to  Woodstock  and  to  Houlton, 
Me.,  having  with  its  branches  over  113  miles  of  track  in 
this  province;  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  from  St.  John 
to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  has  in  this  province  a  total  of  over  1  (0 
miles  completed,  and  the  work  of  extending  the  road 
through  to  the  N.  part  of  the  province,  to  connect  with  the 
(Irand  Trunk  system,  is  being  pushed  forward  in  spite  of 
many  obstacles.  St.  John  has  street  railways  running  to 
its  principal  suburbs.  Horse  railways  are  seen  in  the  min- 
ing districts,  and  carry  the  products  in  some  instances  to 
tide-water  directly  from  the  mines.  The  provincial  and 
Dominion  governments  make  handsome  appropriations  for 
the  construction  and  repair  of  roads,  bridges,  and  river  anil 
harbor  improvements.  In  this  connection  notice  should  be 
taken  of  the  laudable  measures  passed  by  the  legislature  to 
preserve  the  fisheries,  game,  and  forests  of  the  province. 
There  are  great  areas  of  crown-lands  which  the  govern- 
ment sells  to  actual  settlers  on  the  most  liberal  terms.  The 
Canadian  canal  commission  recommend  the  construction  of 
a  canal  from  Bay  Verte  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  15J  miles 
long,  40  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  deep,  to  cost  $3,250,000. 
This  would  save  600  miles  of  dangerous  navigation  for 
vessels  going  from  St.  John  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Iiifliwtries. — This  article  has  already  incidentally  indi- 
cated the  more  important  industries — the  collection  and 
manufacture  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products,  the  fish- 
eries, agriculture,  and  mining  of  coal,  building-stone,  and 
ores.  There  arc  also  some  manufactures  of  woollens,  lea- 
ther, iron,  oils,  etc.  The  building  of  ships  is  also  an  im- 
portant pursuit.  In  1871-72  (one  year)  there  were  108 
vessels  built,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  3.1,353  tons. 
Commercial  pursuits  are  quite  important.  In  1871-72 
New  Brunswick  collected  19.43  per  cent,  of  the  customs 
duties  of  the  Dominion.  The  rearing  of  domestic  animals 
is  an  important  industry.  The  fisheries  in  1871  employed 
5161  men,  and  yielded  $1,185,033  worth  of  fish. 

The  government  of  the  province  consists  of  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  a  council  of  9,  consisting  of  a  president,  an  at- 
torney-general, a  secretary,  a  surveyor-general,  a  chief 
commissioner  of  the  board  of  works,  and  four  councillors ; 
the  legislature  consists  of  18  members  of  a  legislative  coun- 
cil or  upper  house,  and  41  members  of  the  house  of  assem- 
bly. There  is  also  a  full  staff  of  officers  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provincial  government.  Now  Brunswick 
sends  12  senators  and  12  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

financci. — The  receipts  of  the  province  are  from  the 
Dominion  subsidy,  from  crown-lands,  fees,  rates,  and  ex- 
port and  import  duties,  etc.  The  chief  expenses  are  for 
public  works,  education,  benevolent  objects,  ete.  The 


finances  arc  in  a  very  sound  condition.  Taxation  is  merely 
nominal. 

Comities  and  Population. — New  Brunswick  is  divided 
into  14  counties,  as  follows : 

Counties.  Population. 

St.  John 52,303 

Charlotte 2n,R82 

King's 24,593 

Queen's 13,847 

Sunbury 6,824 

York 27,140 

Carleton 19,938 

Victoria 11, nil 

Restigouche 5,o75 

Gloucester 18,810 

Northumberland 20,116 

Kent 19,101 

Westmoreland 29,3*5 

Albert 10,672 

Total 285,777 

Of  the  population  of  New  Brunswick,  a  large  percentage 
is  of  French  descent,  coming  from  the  old  Acadian  stock. 
Another  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  descended  from 
the  loyalists  or  Tories  who  left  the  U.  S.  during  and  just 
after  the  Revolutionary  war.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  Indians,  who  are  partly  civilized,  very  peaceable,  and 
are  mostly  Roman  Catholics.  Of  religious  denominations, 
the  Roman  Catholic  has  a  plurality,  but  the  Anglicans, 
Baptists,  and  various  branches  of  the  Methodists  are  influ- 
ential and  numerous.  The  chief  towns  are  St.  John,  the 
largest  city,  Portland,  St.  Andrew,  Fredericton,  the  capital, 
and  Woodstock. 

Education  is  liberally  provided  for  by  the  province  and 
the  parishes.  The  public  schools  are  under  a  provincial 
board  of  education,  and  the  representatives  in  the  federal 
Parliament  have  successfully  resisted  the  attempt  of  cer- 
tain parties  in  the  Parliament  to  interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  the  provincial  schools.  The  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  situated  at  Fredericton,  the  capital.  Mount  Alli- 
son Wcsleyan  College  at  Sackvillc  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
college  near  Mcmraeook  are  reported  to  be  prosperous. 
There  are  several  nourishing  schools,  academies,  and  semi- 
naries, sustained  by  denominational  and  private  enterprise. 
A  training  school  for  teachers  has  been  established.  There 
are  also  common,  superior,  grammar,  and  model  schools. 
There  were  in  1873,  26  newspapers  in  New  Brunswick. 

Ifittori/. — New  Brunswick  was  formerly  a  part  of  Aca- 
dia,  an  old  colony  of  France,  which  included  Nova  Scotia 
also.  It  was  first  colonized  in  1604.  At  the  capture  of 
Quebec  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  (treat  Britain,  to  which 
it  has  always  been  loyal.  Miramiehi  wus  settled  by  Scotch 
immigrants  in  1762.  New  Brunswick  was  set  off  as  a  prov- 
ince from  Nova  Scotia  in  17S4.  One  of  the  greatest  dis- 
asters which  ever  befell  the  colony  was  the  great  forest- 
fire  of  Miramichi  in  1825,  which  burned  over  COOO  square 
miles  of  timber,  destroying  several  fine  towns,  many  \ TS- 
sels.  and  probably  not  less  than  160  human  lives.  The  first 
railroad  was  opened  in  1860.  New  Brunswick  entered  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  at  its  inauguration  in  1867. 

CHARLES  W.  GREENE. 

New  Brunswick,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Middlesex  co., 
N.  J..  in  40°  30'  N.  lat.  and  74°  30'  W.  Ion.,  30  miles  from 
New  York  City,  on  the  S.  W.  bank  of  the  Raritan  River, 
at  the  head  of  navigation,  at  the  E.  terminus  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  Canal,  and  on  the  New  York  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  It  is  favorably  located,  the  upper 
portion  being  well  laid  out  and  containing  many  fine  resi- 
dences. It  is  the  seat  of  Rutgers  College,  with  a  library 
of  12,000  volumes,  and  of  a  theological  seminary,  with  a 
library  of  5000  volumes,  both  under  the  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church.  It  has  16  churches,  a  grammar  school,  2  private 
classical  schools  for  boys,  a  seminary  for  females,  a  free 
school,  a  public  school,  3  hotels,  a  Masonic  hall,  2  banks, 
3  building  and  loan  associations.  4  factories  of  India-rub- 
ber goods,  3  of  paper  hangings,  4  machine-shops,  3  foun- 
dries, and  various  other  manufactures.  There  arc  1  monthly, 
2  weekly,  and  2  daily  evening  newspapers,  and  the  Rutgers 
College  periodical.  Pop.  15,058. 

New  Itn'clr.,  post-tp.  of  Decatur  co.,  la.     Pop.  547. 
New  Buffalo,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bcrrien  co.,  Mich., 
on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  (Jalicn  River,  and  at 
the  junction   of  the   Chicago  and  Michigan   Lake  Shore 
R.  R.  with  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R..    It  is  63  miles  from 
Chicago,  and.  being  near  the  heart  of  the  famous  fruit- 
I  region  of  Michigan,  is  a  fruit  and  lumber  depot  for  that 
city.     Pop.  of  v.  683;  of  tp.  1289. 

New  Buffalo,  post-v.  of  Watts  tp.. "Perry  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Susquehanna  River,  and  on  the  Susquehanna  division 
of  the  West  Branch  and  Susquehanna  Canal,  2  miles  from 
Halifax.  Pop.  259. 

New  Buffalo,  tp.  of  Sauk  co.,  Wis.,  on  the  Wisconsin 
River.  Pop.  956. 
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New'burg,  post-v.  of  Addington  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  fi 
miles  \.  I),  of  .Vipanoc.  ha-  :i  great  ualer  power,  impiirt- 
.•iiu  manufacture-.  ;IM  academy,  and  1  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  i,f  sub-district,  si's. 

Newburg,  post-tp.  "f  Krnnklin  en.,  Ala.     Pop.  72.>. 

Ncwburg,  a  v.  of  Poscy  tp..  Clay  oo.,  I nd..  mi  St.  Louis 
Yandalia,  Terre  Haute  ami  Indianapolis  H.  K.  Pop.  200. 

Pf eWbUTg,  pO»t-V.  of  Ohio  !]>..  \Viirriek  (-•".,  [nil.,  on  the 

,i,,  lijwr.  1-  inilrs  10.  of  Kvau-villc.  It  has  mi  active 
commerce  and  I  weekly  newspaper.  1'op.  lid  I. 

Ncwburg,  iv  v.  and  tp.  of  Mitchell  co.,  la.     Pop.  530. 

Ncwburg,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  111.     Pop.  15 10. 

Ncwburg,  pnsl-v.aml  tp.of  IVnobscut  co..  Me. ,1~>  miles 
from  liangor.  lias  4  churches,  1  hotel.  several  schools,  and 
manufactures  of  carriages,  satinets,  etc.  Pop.  1 115. 

Nou'burg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Mieh.,  on  the 
Michigan  Central  It.  H.  Pop.  i:!I  I. 

Newburg,post  v.audtp..  Fill  more  co., Minn.  Pop.  10 17. 

Ncwburg,  city  and  tp..  one  of  the  capitals  of  Orange  co.. 
N.  Y..  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  00  miles  X.  of 
New  York  City,  in  hit.  11°  31'  X.,  Ion.  74°  1'  W.,  contains 
a  public  library,  a  free  academy.  I  grammar  schools,  22 
churches,:!  national  and  1  savings  bank,  a  home  for  the 
friendless,  a  hospital  and  home  for  a^ed  women,  extensive 
n];o-hiue-shups,  steam-engine  manufactories,  1  cotton  ;md 
saw  mill,  a  lawn-mower  manufactory,  a  bleaehcry.  sliip 
yard,  and  various  smaller  manufacturing  interests.  The 
theological  seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  \a 
located  hero.  The  city  has  2  daily  and  3  weekly  news- 
papers, and  connection  is  made  with  New  York  City  by 
numerous  steamboat  lines  and  a  branch  of  the  Erie  R.  R., 
while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  Xcw  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  and  the  New  York  Boston  and 
Montreal  K.  Us.  offer  facilities  for  reaching  all  points.  The 
old  llasbrouck  house,  which  was  occupied  by  (Jen.  Wash- 
ington diirini:  ihe  Revolutionary  war,  and  at  which  place 
the  proclamation  disbanding  the  army  was  promulgated, 
is  located  here.  Pop.  of  v.  17,014;  of  tp.  3541. 

N.  II.  SCIIRAM,  En.  "  NEWBURO  TKI.EGRAPII." 

Newburg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Mahoning  branch  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  and 
the  Clew-land  and  Pittsbiirg  K.  Rs.,  5  miles  S.  E.  of  Cleve- 
land. Pop.  of  tp.  0227. 

Newburg,  post-b.  of  Hopewcll  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa., 
7  miles  from  Shippcnsburg.  Pop.  392. 

Newburg,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Lewis  co.,  Tenn.,  25  miles 
from  Columbia.  Pop.  11. 

Newburg,  post  v.  of  Preston  Co.,  West  Va.,  on  the  Rac- 
coon Creek  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

New  Bur'lington,  part  of  post-v.  of  Chester  tp.,  Clin- 
ton co.,  0.,  on  Cecsar's  Creek,  8  miles  from  Xcnia.  Pop.  184. 

New  Burlington,  part  of  a  v.  of  Spring  Valley  tp., 
C.recno  eo.,  0.,  on  Cajsar's  Creek,  8  miles  from  Xcnia. 
Pop.  43. 

New'burn,  a  v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Shelby  oo.,  0.,  5 
miles  from  Sidney.  Pop.  239. 

New'bury,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
on  the  Kennot,  has  fif>02  inhabitants. 

Newbury,  tp.  of  La  Grange  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1159. 

Newbury,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wabaunsee  co.,  Kan.,  on 
Mill  Creek,  12  miles  from  Wamego,  on  the  Kansas  Pacific 
R.  R.  Pop.  475. 

Newbury  (P.  0.  BVPIEI.D),  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  in- 
tersected by  the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central  and  the  Boston 
and  Maine  It.  Rs.,  and  by  Parker's  River.  It  is  separated 
by  Plum  Island  Sound  from  Plum  Island,  which  forms  the 
ocean  frontage.  It  is  the  seat  of  Dumraer  Academy,  and 
lias  :;  churches,  7  school  districts,  a  good  town-ho'use,  a 
hotel  on  Plum  Island,  1  saw,  1  paper,  and  3  grist  mills. 
Agriculture  is  the  general  occupation.  Pop.  1430. 

Newbury,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Merrimack  co.,  N.  II..  on 
Concord  and  Claremont  R.  It.,  and  Sunapee  Lake.  Pop.  601. 

Newbury,  tp.  of  Geauga  co.,  0.     Pop.  861. 

Newbury,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
Connecticut  River  and  ..n  (lie  1'iissuiiipsic  R.  R.,  has  4 
churches,  an  academy,  4  hotels,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
sulphur  springs.  Pop.  2241. 

New'buryport,  n  city  and  seaport  of  Essex  co.,  Mass., 
."..">  miles  \.  |.;.  ,,f  Boston,  on  the  Eastern  R.  R.,  contain-  tin- 
University  of  Modern  Languages,  the  Putnam  Free-  School 
and  several  public  schools,  a  public  library  and  free  read 
ing-room,  4  national  and  2  saving  banks,  ;>  extensive  cot- 
ton-mills, S  shoe  manufactories,  an  iron-foundry,  a  distil- 
lery, manufactories  of  carriages,  hats,  combs,  silver  ware, 
steam-engines,  pumps,  etc.  The  city  has  a  horse  railway, 


18  churches,  1   daily.  I   semi-weekly,  and  I   weekly  i; 
paper.   There  arc  Hi  ships.  Hi  ban|iie-.  ",  brigs.  50  schooners, 

and  :>  sh  anilioal-.  o«  tied  here,  and  some  of  the-  finest  ships 
afloat  are  launched  from  the  lour  yard".      Pop.  12.595. 

NATHAN  N.  \VrrinxiiT«x,  Bo.  "  I'ui.v  II  I.NAT. n." 

New  4 'uh'do'uia,  an  island  in  the  South  !'. 
Oi-can.  belonging  to  l-'raiu'i'.  lie-  between  bit.  20"  and  22'J 
80'  S .,  and  between  Ion.  IDT1  and  Iii7"  K.  It  is  22IP  D 
long  and  30  miles  broad,  high,  mountainous,  and  containing 
several  active  volcanoes  in  the  interior,  but  surrounded  by 
sandbank-  and  coral-reefs  alone;  the  eoa-t-.  The  valleys 
are  fertile;  bananas,  bread  fruit-.  ••  icoannt-.  and  sugar- 
canes  abound,  and  the  vine  grows  wild.  The  inhabitants, 
numbering  aboiil  2'.'. nun,  con-i-t  of  different  tribes,  some 
of  which  are  very  savage.  The  island  has  two  good  har- 
bors— Port  Balade  on  the  N.  E.  coast,  and  Port  St.  Vincent 
on  the  S.  \V. 

New  Cam'bria,  post-v.  of  Macon  <-o.,  M,,..  on  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  .loseph  H.  R..  Isr,  miles  x.  of  St.  Louis, 
has  1  school-house,  2  churches,  2  hotels,  1  newspaper,  1 
flouring-mill,  and  stores.  Pop.  about  ;iou. 

THOS.  KERRY,  En.  "  ENTKIU'IMSP:." 

New  Ca'naan,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fairlicld  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  New  Canaan  R.  R.  Pop.  24117. 

New  Cnn'ada,  tp.  of  Ramsey  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  789. 

New  Carlisle',  post-v.,  cap.  of  Bonavcnturo  co.,  Que- 
bec, Canada,  on  Hay  of  Chaleurs,  has  court-house,  town- 
hall,  and  jail,  and  is  a  fishing  town.  Pop.  about  400. 

New  Carlisle,  post-v.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  R.  R.  (CAiti.isu:  Sr  1 1  m\  . 

New  Carlisle,  post-v.  of  Bethel  tp.,  Clark  co.,  0.,  on 
Honey  Creek,  7  miles  from  Osborn. 

New  Car'thage,  a  v.  (CARTHACI:  Lixm.vd  P.  0.)  of 
Fishkill  tp.,  Dutches*  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hudson  River  and 
on  the  Hudson  River  R.  R.  (Low  POINT  STATION).  Pop.  241. 

Newcas'tle,  a  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Northumberland 
co.,  New  Brunswick,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Miraniiehi.  .!» 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river  is  to  this  point  navigable 
for  large  ships.  Its  shipbuilding,  lumber-trade,  and  fish- 
eries are  important.  Salmon,  herring,  bass,  mackerel,  oys- 
ters, and  lobsters  aro  largely  exported.  The  town  is  well 
lighted  with  gas.  Pop.  about  1500. 

Newcastle,  post-v.  of  Clarke  tp.,  Durham  oo.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
48  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Toronto.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  fine 
woollen  mills  and  other  manufactures,  and  a  postal  savings 
bank.  Pop.  of  sub-district,  1109. 

New'  Castle,  county  of  N.  Delaware.  Area,  525  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Pennsylvania,  E.  by  the  Dela- 
ware River,  and  W.  by  Maryland.  It  is  generally  level  and 
fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  fruit  are  leading  products. 
The  county  is  well  watered,  and  has  fine  water-power. 
Among  the  manufactured  articles  are  flour,  carriages,  cloth- 
ing, metallic  wares,  leather,  cigars,  railroad  cars,  cotton 
goods,  gunpowder,  iron,  woollen  goods,  machinery,  ships, 
etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  varipus  railroads.  \\  il- 
mington  is  the  largest  town.  Cap.  New  Castle.  Pop.  63,515. 

Newcastle,  post-v.  of  Placer  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.,  30  miles  from  Sacramento.  Pop.  551. 

New  Castle,  post-v.  and  hundred,  cap.  of  New  Castle 
co.,  Del.,  on  the  Delaware  River  and  on  the  Philadelphia 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  has  several  churches,  a 
court-house,  public  library,  and  2  hotels.  Pop.  of  v.  1916; 
of  hundred,  3082. 

New  Castle,  tp.  of  Fulton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1262. 

Newcastle,  post-v.  of  Henry  tp.,  cap.  of  Henry  CO., 
Ind.,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Muncie  and 
Cincinnati  with  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
R.  R.,  83  miles  S.  E.  of  Fort  Wayne,  has  2  weekly  news- 
papers and  several  manufactories.  Pop.  1556. 

New  Castle,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  Ky..  4  miles 
N.  of  Eminence,  on  the  Louisville  Cincinnati  and  Lexing- 
ton R.  R.,  has  a  large  trade  in  live-stock.  Pop.  670. 

New  Castle,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Me.,  on 
the  I  ia  m  a  ri  .-cot  t  a  River,  and  on  the  Knox  and  Lincoln  R.  R., 
has  3  churches,  an  academy,  1  national  bank,  a  tannery, 
manufactures  of  bricks  and  shoes,  and  is  engaged  in  ship- 
building and  lumber.  Pop.  1729. 

New  Castle,  pc.st-v.  and  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  II., 
5  miles  from  Portsmouth.  Pop.  667. 

New  Castle,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
traversed  by  the  New  York  and  Harlem  R.  R.,  and  border- 
ing on  Croton  Lake.  Pop.  2152. 

New  Castle,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wilkes  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1120. 

New  Castle,  post-tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  1005. 
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New  Castle,  a  v.  (LAING'S  P.  0.)  of  Green  tp.,  Mon- 
roe co.,0.  Pop.  99. 

New  Castle,  a  v.  (NKELYSVILLE  P.  0.)  of  Meigsvillo 
tp.,  Morgan  co.,  0.  Pop.  57. 

New  Castle,  post-b.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  11.,  has  2  colleges, 
3  public-school  buildings,  an  opera-house,  11  churches,  7 
blast-furnaces,  2  rolling-mills,  3  foundries,  2  sheet  and 
plate  mills,  2  nail-factories,  1  paper-mill,  1  window-glass 
factory,  2  grist  and  2  planing  mills,  2  breweries,  5  banks, 
good  hotels,  and  stores.  The  neighboring  hills  are  rich  in 
deposits  of  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  fire-clay.  Pop. 
6161.  WM.  S.  BLACK,  En.  "  GAZETTE." 

New  Castle,  tp.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2229. 

New  Castle,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Craig  co.,  Va. 
Pop.  of  v.  199;  of  tp.  1189. 

Newcas'tle-under-Lime,  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  is  a  queer  old  place,  with  large  manu- 
factures of  hats  and  some  silk  and  cotton  factories.  Its 
vicinity  is  celebrated  for  its  pottery.  Pop.  15,948. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  city  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  in  lat.  54°  58'  N.,  Ion.  1°  35' 
W.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyno,  8  miles  from  its  mouth 
in  the  German  Ocean,  opposite  (iatcshcad,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  which,  although  belonging  to  another 
county,  virtually  forms  a  part  of  it.  The  city  is  built  on 
three  steep  hills,  and  one  of  its  most  prominent  features  is 
the  double  bridge  across  the  Tyne  built  by  Robert  Stcph- 
enson,  and  containing  a  carriage-way  90  feet  above  the 
water,  by  which  the  precipitous  streets  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  are  avoided,  and  a  railway  viaduct  at  a  height  of  118 
feet  from  the  water.  The  old  part  of  the  city  has  a  very 
antiquated  appearance,  but  since  the  conflagration  in  Is.")  I 
most  of  the  city  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  modern  and  elegant 
style.  St.  Nicholas  church,  in  the  Decorated  style,  is  a 
very  fine  structure ;  also  the  Moot  Hall,  the  depot,  etc. 
The  various  scientific,  educational,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions also  occupy  handsome  buildings,  and  several  streets 
are  lined  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  magnificent  man- 
sions. The  principal  branch  of  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  iron.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Cleveland  ironstone. 
600.000  tons  of  iron  arc  annually  produced  by  the  furnaces 
of  Newcastle,  and  :!000  tons  of  steel.  The  Elswick  iron- 
works, for  the  manufacture  of  guns,  shot,  shell,  iron  brid^i--, 
and  armor  for  iron-clad  ships,  cover  an  area  of  11  acres. 
Lead  and  copper  arc  also  produced.  Xext  to  the  iron  in- 
dustry ranks  the  shipbuilding,  especially  iron  vessels  ;  then 
come  the  manufactures  of  earthenware,  (ire-brick,  cement, 
glass,  paper,  leather,  etc.  The  principal  article  of  tnnlf  is 
coal.  More  than  60,000  men  are  cm|>lov<"l  in  the  adjacent 
collieries,  and  22,000,000  tons  of  cajil  are  annually  rai-r  i  : 
it  is  shipped  mainly  t->  Hamburg,  the  lialtic,  and  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  value  of  exports  amounted  in  1x7:;  to 
£C,H03,S19;  that  of  imports,  consisting  of  meat,  grain, 
wine,  colonial  produce,  etc.,  to  £5,018,926.  In  the  same 
year  .Wl'.')  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,442,081,  entered  the 
harbor,  and  7661,  with  a  tonnage  of  2,444,169,  cleared.'  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans  the  city  formed  a  stationary  camp, 
Puna  sElii,  one  of  the  forts  along  the  lino  of  the  Wall  of 
Hadrian.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  the  city 
was  for  a  long  time  occupied  by  a  colony  of  monks,  and 
was  called  Monkcht'xtcr.  Robert  of  Normandy,  a  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  built  a  castle  here,  whence  the 
present  name  of  the  city.  It  soon  became  widely  known 
for  its  exports  of  coal  and  lead.  Pop.  128,443. 

New  Ceii'treville,  a  b.  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  196. 

New  Cham'bersbnrg,  post-v.  of  West  tp.,  Columbi- 
ana  co.,  0.  Pop.  131. 

New  Ches'ter,  post-tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  329. 

New  Chica'go,  Kan.,  now  called  CHAN  DTE  (which  see). 

New  Colum'bia,  a  v.  of  Harlan  tp.,  Warren  co.,  0. 
Pop.  70. 

New  Colnm'bus,  a  v.  of  Adams  tp.,  Madison  co., 
Ind.  Pop.  135. 

New  Columbus,  post-v.  of  Huntington  tp.,  Luzerne 
CO.,  Pa.  Pop.  250. 

New'comb,  post-tp.  of  Champaign  co.,  111.   Pop.  897. 

Newcomb,  post-tp.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  178. 

Newcomb  (HARVEY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  Sept.  2, 
1 803  ;  was  for  eight  years  teacher  at  Alfred,  N.  Y. ;  edited 
the  Western  Star  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  1826-28.  the  Buffalo 
Patriot  1828-30,  and  the  Pittsburg  Cltrittian  Herald  1830- 
31 :  was  for  several  years  in  the  employ  of  the  American 
Sunday-School  Union,  engaged  in  preparing  or  editing 
works  suitable  for  juvenile  readers  ;  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1840;  became  pastor  of  Congregational  churches  in 
Roxbury,  Ncedham,  and  Grantville;  was  one  of  the  editors 


of  the  Boston  Traveller  1849,  and  of  the  New  York  01- 
serrer  1850-51  :  was  for  many  years  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  Boston  Recorder,  the  Yoitth'ft  Oofnpanionf  and  other 
religious  papers;  wrote  178  volumes,  mostly  for  children, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  the  Ci/cln/imlia  of  Min- 
ttions  (1855).  In  his  later  years  he  preached  for  a  time  at 
the  Park  street  mission  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  at 
Hancock,  Pa.  D.  at  Brooklyn  Aug.  30,  1863.  (See  Con- 
gregational Quarterly,  Oct.,  1863.) 

Newcomb  (SIMON),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  b.  at  Wallace, 
N.S.,  Mar.  12, 1835  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  childhood  ;  tauglit 
school  in  Maryland  for  several  .years,  and  displayed  so 
great  a  talent  for  mathematics  as  to  be  employed  as  a  com- 
puter on  the  Nautical  Almanac  for  1S57.  In  the  following 
year  ho  first  gave  special  attention  to  theoretical  astron- 
omy; was  appointed  in  18fil  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  navy,  and  stationed  at  the  Naval  Observatory,  for 
which  he  supervised  the  construction  and  erection  of  the 
great  telescope;  was  secretary  and  chief  director  of  the 
commission  created  by  Congress  in  1S71  for  the  observa- 
tion of  the  transit  of  Venus,  Dec.  9,  1S74,  and  organized 
the  numerous  expeditions  sent  to  remote  quarters  of  the 
earth  upon  that  occasion.  Prof.  Newcomb  was  chosen  in 
1872  a  foreign  associate  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety of  England,  which  in  1874  awarded  to  him  a  gold 
medal  for  his  tables  of  Uranus  and  Neptune,  lie  has  pub- 
lished a  number  of  astronomical  memoirs,  written  A  Crit- 
ical Examination  of  tlte  Financial  Policy  dnrititj  the  South- 
ern RebsUion  (1865),  and  contributed  articles  on  political 
economy  to  the  fiorth  American  Review  and  other  mag- 
azines. 

New'come  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Abingdon,  Berk- 
shire, Eng.,  Apr.  10,  1729;  was  educated  at  Oxford;  was 
successively  bishop  of  Dromore,  Ossory,  and  Watcrford, 
and  became  archbishop  of  Armagh  1 795.  D.  at  Dublin 
.Ian.  11,  IStlO.  Among  his  works  were  Tin-  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  (1778)  and  a  .\'i  ,>•  Criti'i-nl  Version  of  the  Twelve 
Minor  Prophets  and  Ezekiel  (1785-88). 

New'comerstown,  post-v.  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  l.onis  and 
the  Marietta  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  R.  Rs. ;  has  a  Lu- 
theran college.  3  churches,  several  large  flouring-mills,  a 
good  hotel,  extensive  blast-furnaces,  and  stores  and  shops. 
Pop.  791.  Jons  A.  BUCHANAN,  En.  "Anoi;s." 

New  Con'cord,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Muskingum  co., 
0.,  on  the  Central  Ohio  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  ( CONCORD  STATION),  is  the  seat  of  Muskingum  Col- 
lege. Pop.  488. 

New  Creek,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mineral  co..  West  Va.,  on 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  has  4  church  organizations, 
good  school  advantages,  and  stores.  The  largest  round- 
house on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  is  located  here. 
Pop.  1 120.  En.  "  WKST  VIRBINIA  TKIBI:M:." 

New  Cum'berland,  post-v.  of  Warren  tp.,  Tusca- 
rawas co.,  0.  Pop.  160. 

New  Cumberland,  post-b.  of  Lower  Allen  tp.,  Cum- 
berland co..  Pa.,  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  the  North- 
ern Central  R.  R.  Pop.  515. 

New  Cumberland,  post-v.  of  Hancock  co.,  West  Va., 
on  the  Ohio  River. 

New  Den'mark,  tp.  of  Brown  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  815. 

New  Design',  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  111.  Pop. 
2016. 

New'digate  (Sir  ROOER),  BART.,  b.  at  Arbury,  War- 
wickshire, England,  May  30,  1719  ;  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School  and  University  College,  Oxford;  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Middlesex  1751-SO  ;  d.  Nov.  25, 
1806,  leaving  liberal  bequests  to  the  University  of  Oxford 
for  founding  annual  "  Newdigate  prizes  "  for  the  best  Eng- 
lish verses  on  subjects  connected  with  sculpture,  painting, 
and  architecture. 

New  Dig'gings,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  La  Fayettc  co., 
Wis.,  near  Fevre  River,  8  miles  from  Galena,  111.,  and  in 
the  lead-mining  region.  Pop.  1794. 

New  Dungeness',  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Clallam  co., 
Wash.,  on  the  Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dungeness  River. 

New  Dm  ha  in,  tp.  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.,  contains 
WESTVILLE  CITY  (which  see).  Pop.  1984. 

New  Durham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Stratford  co.,  N.  II., 
on  the  Dover  and  Winnipiseogec  R.  R.  Pop.  973. 

New  Ed'inburgh,  post-v.  of  Carleton  co.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  is  an  important  suburb  of  Ottawa,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  river  Ridean.  here  crossed  by  a  sus- 
pension bridge,  over  which  the  street-cars  pass.  It  has  a 
beautiful  park,  and  contains  the  fine  cataract  of  the  Rideau, 
which  affords  a  great  water-power.  There  are  many  man- 
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ufnetories.      The    village    contains     1,'ideau     II. ill.    l! 

tlen I    Ihe  go\  r&l.        Pop.  of   sub  di;trict,  51)6. 

N«'W  i;'g\|lt,  po-t  v.  of  Ocean  00.,  N.  .1.,  on  tho  Aui- 
boy  dr,  i  -ion  Of  the  IVnn-y  h  ania  R.  R. 

V'li'i'll,  Ip.  of  Ycrmilion  co..  III.      Pop.  I'.HI'.I. 

>i'\i  rll.  po-t  > .  of  liuena  Yi-ta  co..  la.,  on  the  Illinois 
t  'cut  nil  II.  I!.,  is  one  of  the  lines  I  tanning  and  gra/.iiiLT  MO 
tions  in  the-  U.S.  Large  qnantitie-  of  grain  and  pork  are 
shipped.  Pop.  about  500.  W.  WIIITK,  KII.  "  Mini;. HI." 

V'U  ell  '  l;.u:i  u  '  III  MIV  !.  b.  iii  New  York  City  Dec.  III. 
Is;;,,  ,  liberal  education  :  was  for  a  lime  ,•• 

in  mercantile  life:  was  in  |s.(>  li:;  lilerary  editor  of  the 
New  York  Mi'f'-iu-i/.  to  which  he  contributed  a  series  of 
sketches  signed  "Orpheus  C.  Ken"  (t.  a,  office  -eekei  ). 
winch  procured  him  some  note  as  a  humm  i-t,  and  were 

rcpiihlishcfl  in  I  \.>l-.     He  removed  to  California  in  Istiii; 

has  published  several  volumes  of  prose  and  \  rrse  ;  \vas  one 
cd'  the  editors  of  the    New    York    \\',,rlil    ISl',:i    71.   and    has 
become  editor  of  llim-lli  unit  Home,  a  weekly  literary 
journal. 

Newell  (Suiri:i.),  b.  at  Durham,  Me.,  July  21;  17*1: 
graduated  at  Harvard  ill  ISI'7:  studied  theology  at  Ando- 
\er  Seminary  :  uas  ..ne  nf  tiie  -liners  ..f  the  memorandum 
(dated  June  27,  1SIO)  from  students  of  that  in-titiition 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  American  Hoard  of  Com  - 
lllis-ioners  for  Foreign  Missions;  was  ordained  as  a  foreiL'ii 
mi-sionary  at  Salem  with  fnur  associates  Feb.  .1.  IML'; 
sailed  for  Calcutta  with  .ludson;  in  the  same  month  was 
ordered  to  retire  by  the  Kuglish  authorities  of  Bengal : 
went  to  the  l-lc  of  France,  thence  to  Ceylon,  and  sen  led 
at  Bombay  in  ISI7,  where  he  wrote,  with  his  companion 
missionary.  Cordon  Hall,  a  work  entitled  Tin-  Cnnri'mina 
of  tin-  H'or/r/,  in-  tin'  C/I^'UIH  nf  ,sY.c  Iliiinlrtil  Mif/imift  (An- 
dover,  I81S),  which  had  an  extensive  circulation,  and 
prepared  a  memoir  of  his  young  wife.  HAIIIIIKT  (ATwiHin) 
NKWKt.i.,  who  d.  at  the  Isle  of  France  Nov.  :;o,  1812,  at  the 
ago  of  nineteen  year  -a  work  which  had  a  wide  popular 
ity,  and  was  translateil  into  several  languages.  Mr.  Now- 
cll  d.  at  Bombay  May  30,  1821. 

Newell  (WILLIAM  A.).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Ohio;  graduated  at 
Rutgers  College  1836;  was  in  Congress  from  New  Jersey 
1M7  .">!  and  |sii."i-G7;  governor  of  New  Jersey  1857-60. 

New  K  u  gill  u  (I,  comprising  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire.  Vermont.  .Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  was  originally  called  North  Virginia,  when 
granted  iii  lilOCi  by  .lames  I.  to  tho  Plymouth  Company 
for  coloni/ation,  but  received  subsequently  its  present 
name  from  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  explored  it  in  ll»l  I,  and 
made  a  map  of  th <t. 

New  England  Village,  post-v. of  Graftontp., Worces- 
ter co..  Mass..  near  the  Boston  and  Worcester  division  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R. 

New  Fair'field,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fairficld  co.,  Conn. 
Pop.  S70. 

Ncw'fune,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  lias  5  churches  and  2  woollen -factories. 
Pop.  :',097. 

Newfane,  tp.  of  Windham  co.,  Vt.     Pop.  1 1 1". 

New'field,  po.«t-v.  and  tp.  of  York  co.,  Me.,  has  3 
churches,  several  carriage,  axe,  and  other  factories,  and 
1  hotel.  Pop.  1 1 

Newfield,  tp.  of  Occana  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  265. 

Newfield,  post-v.  of  Gloucester  co.,  N.  J.,  on  tho  West 
Jersey  R.  R.,  is  a  manufacturing  place,  and  has  a  fruit-trade 
and  I  weekly  newspaper. 

Newfield,  post-v.  nnd  tp.  of  Tompkins  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Geneva  Ithaca  and  Athens  R.  R.  Pop.  2602. 

New  Flor'ence,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Mo.,  on 
the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R.,  has  an  ac- 
tive produce-trade. 

New  Florence,  post-b.  of  Pt.  flair  tp.,  Westmoreland 
co.,  Pa.,  on  tho  Conomaugh  River  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  U.  Pop.  :;:;::. 

Newfoundland,  a  British  colony,  consisting  chiefly 

of  the   great  i-hiud   of  that  name.  Iving   K.  of  the  Gulf  of 

St.l.auie, between  Hi0  :',tr  and  51°  39'  N.  lat.,  and  52° 

I.")'  and  .V.I  '  :;i.r  W.  Ion.  Area,  40,200  square  miles.  To 
this  are  attached  a  great  number  of  small  adjacent  islands 
and  a  principal  part  of  the  coast  of  LAniiAnoit  ( which  see). 
The  island  is  roughly  triangular  in  outline,  its  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  being  much  broken  by  deep  bays.  Placentia 
Bay  on  the  S.  and  Trinity  Bay  on  the  K.  approach  to  within 
4  miles  of  each  other,  almost,  severing  the  peninsula  of  A  \ 
alon.  The  extreme  length  of  the  island  from  X.  \\".  to  S.  E. 
is  :;.H>  miles,  ihe  average  breadth  I.'iO  miles.  The  coast 
abounds  in  good  and  accessible  harbors.  The  shore-line  is 
usually  bold  and  rocky,  with  little  shoal-water  near  it.  The 


interior  is  in  great  part  very  uneven,  having  some  hills  over 
1000  feet  high.   There  are  numerous  lake-. 

deserving  to  I ailed    riier-'.      I  It    them,  Ihe    river  of    K\ 

ploil  -,  whiel arly  bisects  the  i-lainl.  is  by  far  the  Ic.i 

The  trees    ni.;ir  ||,,.   .|M,r(.   ,lr,,  often  stunted  and  too   small 
for  .-ervice  as  timber,  but  along  the  larger  -(reams,  a' 

pecially  inland,  there  is  much  excellent  timber nsisting 

of  fir,  spruce,  birch,  pine,  juniper,  poplar,  tiimarad 
A  great  part  of  1 1  ..nile    uninhabited   -a\e  hy  a 

few  wandering  Miemae  Indians  from  the  mainland,  for  the 
aboriginal  red  Indians  are  bclicv  ed  to  ha\  c  become  extinct 
from  disease.     The   interior   i-   n.n   \cr\    well  known.     In 
and    again    in    IMI.'I,    geological    .-ur\c\-    were   eom- 
mcnccd.  hut   the  published   slatcm.  nt-   ,,l    ihe   results  arc 
'•"cral.       Il    ap pear-  that  a  large  |,art  id'  the   intciior 
OODllBtl    of  L'icat    mar-hy   sa\anna-.   b;,-c(|    upon    -real   de 
posits  of  peat,  sometimes  ,,s  m,,,.],  ,,s  |{m  |,.,.|  ,leep.      i 

marshes   are    ll hode  of  deer  and    moose.  I    piodncc 

grapes,  sedges,  heath  w  orls,  :llld  other  herrv-bcai  in-.'  and 
procumbent  plants.  ;1.  wi-ll  a-  witch  ha/el-,  minima  ii 
willows,  alders,  etc.  lint  along  the  streams  there  is  much 
excellent  land.  The  climate,  too,  is  much  plea-aliter  than 
ktong  the  foggy  and  bleak  Matt  Cut  Ihe  great  difficulty 
of  making  good  roads  is  a  serious  ob.-iade  to  settlement. 
The  greater  part  of  the  population  i-  confined  to  the  \\  a- 
lon  peninsula  and  the  ea-lern  and  southern  c 
inhabitants  arc  mostly  engaged  in  the  cod  and  other  li-h 
erics,  and  in  seal-catching  along  tho  const  of  this  island 
and  of  Labrador.  Agriculture  is  beginning  to  receive  con- 
siderable attention.  Hay,  oat -.  turnip-,  potatoes,  and  other 
crops  arc  raised,  and  from  the  abundance  ,,f  MI  manures 
fanning  ought  to  become  profitable,  since  Newfoundland 
has  long  been  a  beiny  importer  of  provisions.  The  island 
has  abundant  water-power.  The  manufacture  of  seal  nnd 
fish  oils,  tho  working  of  mines,  and,  along  the  Dumber 
River,  the  cutting  and  floating  of  timber,  receive  some 
attention.  The  latest  geological  survey  reports  TL't'i  square 
miles  of  crown-hinds  as  available  for  settlement. 

The  geolmjii  of  Newfoundland  is  now  tolerably  well 
understood  from  the  labors  of  Mr.  Murray  in  connection 
with  the  survey  undertaken  in  the  face  of  \cry  :ricat  diffi- 
culties in  1865.  The  Long  Range  of  hills,  extending  K.  by 
N.  from  Cape  Ray,  is  of  Laurcntian  age.  This  formation 
is  here  often  disposed  into  a  eurfaee  corrugated  into  deep 
troughs  and  high  ridges.  It  is  composed  of  metamorphie 
rocks,  much  broken  by  dykes  of  uiistratilied  rock.  The 
Cambrian-IIuronian  rocks  are  found  in  the  eastern  penin- 
sulas, and  contain  lead,  iron,  and  copper  ores.  The  ! 
Silurian  is  extensively  found,  and  is  highly  metalliferous; 
Upper  Silurian  and  hevonian  rocks  have  also  been  recog- 
nized. The  Cape  Rretim  coal  measures  are  represented  in 
the  S.  W.  part  of  the  island  by  three  areas  (one  of  which, 
at  George's  Bay,  is  estimated  to  contain  US  square  miles, 
with  a  seam  of  coal  about  three  feet  thick).  Tho  rocks 
here  are  the  same  as  at  Cape  llreton.  Of  the  Drift  period 
there  are  remains  which  have  not  been  well  studied.  The 
useful  minerals  thus  far  found  are  iron  ores,  coal,  lead,  cop- 
per, graphite,  nickel,  gypsum,  marbles,  oil-shales,  petro- 
leum, roofing-slate,  kaolin,  and  ornamental  building-stones 
of  almost  every  port,  (lold,  silver,  and  numerous  other 
metals  are  sparingly  found.  Copper  and  nickel  are  mined 
successfully.  The  nickel  ore  at  Tilt  Cove  is  found  in  a 
regular  lode,  probably  the  only  known  instance  of  the  kind. 
The  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  is  unquestionably  very 
considerable. 

Ki-fifgiaetical  Affair*. — The  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
founded  in  the  island  first  by  Calvert  at  Kerryland  or  Ava- 
lon  in  1623.  From  1762  to  1784  the  Knmun  Catholic  Church 
was  not  tolerated.  In  1784  the  diocese  of  St.  John's  was 
established,  in  1856  that  of  Harbor  Grace,  and  in  1870  that 
of  Placentia.  The  population  are  very  largely  of  Irish 
descent,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  a  plurality 
of  the  population.  The  first  Anglican  bishop  was  appoint- 
ed in  1844.  AVesleyan  Methodism  has  exiMcd  in  tin-  island 
since  1776.  Its  organization  is  more  efficient  than  that  of 
any  other  denomination  in  the  i.-)and.  and  its  growth  has 
been  very  remarkable.  There  were  in  186'J  reported  to  be 
58,091  persons  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  iio.cs:',  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  Kngland,  and  a  Wesleyan  mem- 
bership and  population  of  28.ti.'!U>  and  about  1000  persons 
attending  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches. 

Currency. — Newfoundland  has  a  decimal  coinage  and  a 
bank-note  currency  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  the  dollar  is 
rather  larger  than  those  of  Canada  and  tho  U.  ,S.  The 
American  gold  dollar  is  worth  a  small  fraction  over  98 
cents,  Newfoundland  coinage.  There  arctwo  banks  of  dis- 
count at  St.  John's,  issuing  paper  money.  There  are  gov- 
ernment savings  banks  at  St.  John's  and  Harbor  Grace. 

Urtiicatioii. — The  colonial  government  pays  liberally  for 
the  supportof  pub)  hich  are  all  denominational. 

There  are  several  academies  and  literary  institutes.     There 
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is  an  Anglican  theological  school  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
collide  at  St.  John's.  The  school  system  is  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory condition. 

Shi/istlce. — The  island  is  divided  into  11  electoral  dis- 
tricts, exclusive  of  the  "  French  Shore,"  a  strip  of  coast  on 
tho  N.  E.  and  AV.  sides  of  the  island,  upon  which  the 
French,  its  ancient  possessors,  by  treaty  have  the  right  of 
curing  and  drying  fish.  The  total  population  of  the  colony 
in  1785  was  pat  down  at  10,224;  in  1845,  96,265;  in  1851, 
101,000;  in  1857,  124,288;  in  1861,  122,252;  in  1869, 
146,536,  inclusive  of  2479  persons  who  were  returned  as  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Labrador.  The  population  of 
Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent  islands  in  1869  was  there- 
fore 144,057.  This  remarkable  increase  since  1861  must  be 
attributed  to  the  use  of  a  steam  marine  for  fishing  and 
sealing,  the  increased  attention  to  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, the  more  enlightened  policy  of  the  government  in 
attention  to  public  works,  and  to  the  stoppage  of  the  U.  S. 
fishing  bounties,  which  have  encouraged  the  growth  of 
colonial  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  U.  S.  But  the 
public  debt,  which  in  1850  was  only  $487,975,  amounted  in 
1869  to  $1,047.669.  In  nearly  every  intermediate  year  the 
receipts  fell  short  of  the  expenditures.  Nearly  all  the 
revenues  are  derived  from  customs  duties.  In  the  year 
1869.  when  the  last  colonial  census  was  taken,  though 
Newfoundland  had  26  ports  and  outports  of  entry,  673  of 
the  1200  entries  were  at  tho  port  of  St.  John's.  Harbor 
Grace,  La  Poile,  Channel,  English  Harbor,  and  liurin  were 
next  in  the  importance  of  their  trade.  In  1870  there  were 
19(1  vessels,  averaging  nearly  100  tons  in  capacity,  engaged 
in  seal-hunting.  Of  these,  13  were  steamers,  of  which  the 
number  is  stated  to  be  much  increased.  The  number  of 
fishing  vessels,  large  and  small,  engaged  in  tho  "bank" 
and  "shore"  cod  fisheries  is  not  stated,  but  in  1870  the 
exports  of  cured  codfish  alone  amounted  to  223, 039  quin- 
tals, sent  chiefly  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Seal  and  cod  oils,  seal  skins,  mackerel,  herring, 
and  salmon  make  up  the  more  important  of  the  other  ex- 
ports. The  imports  include  provisions,  Bait,  and  clothing, 
and  ordinarily  fall  considerably  below  the  exports  in  value. 
The  great  import  trade  is  with  Great  Britain,  the  U.  S., 
and  Can:id;i. 

Jf/Klon/. — Newfoundland  was  first  discovered,  probably, 
by  the  Northmen  of  Iceland  in  the  tenth  century,  and  was 
visited  probably  in  the  year  1000  by  Leifr,  son  of  Erie 
the  Red.  There  arc  some  theories  extant  as  to  its  having 
been  also  ea.rly  known  to  the  Basque  fishermen.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  visited  the  coast  in 
1497,  and  almost  immediately  there  sprang  up  here  a  great 
cod  fishery,  in  which  Portuguese,  Spanish,  French,  and 
English  extensively  engaged.  Tho  well-known  attempts 
of  Gilbert  (1579  and  1583),  of  Lord  Bacon's  company 
(1610),  and  of  Calvert  (1622)  were  more  or  less  complete 
failures,  but  permanent  and  unauthorized  settlements  were 
made  at  many  points  at  unknown  but  very  early  dates,  so 
that  the  province  claims  with  probable  justice  to  be  the 
oldest  British  North  American  colony.  In  1629  the  French 
established  themselves  at  Placcntia,  and  attempted  to  con- 
quer the  island,  which  they  had  long  claimed.  During  the 
wars  between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  many  bloody  events  in  Newfoundland, 
which,  however,  in  1713,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Twice  since  then  the  French  have  in- 
vaded the  island,  but  with  no  great  permanent  advantages. 
They  still  retain  the  right  of  curing  fish  on  a  part  of  the 
coast.  The  American  Revolutionary  war  almost  completely 
cut  off  tho  supplies  of  the  inhabitants.  The  island  was  first 
made  a  province  in  1728,  but  grudgingly,  and  it  was  not 
till  1826  that  anything  like  a  generous  policy  was  adopted 
by  the  home  government  towards  this  poor  country,  the 
colonization  of  which  Great  Britain  strangely  opposed. 
Since  that  time  progress  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very 
steady,  though  fierce  storms  and  destructive  fires  have 
from  time  to  time  occurred,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of 
the  general  prosperity.  C.  W.  GREENE. 

Newfoundland  Dog.     See  Doo. 

Newfoundland,  post-v.  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
New  Jersey  Midland  R.  R. 

New  Frank'fort,  a  v.  of  Johnson  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  79. 

New  Frank'lin,  a  v.  of  Franklin  tp.,  Howard  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  227. 

New  Gal'ilee,  post-v.  of  Big  Beaver  tp.,  Beaver  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  AVaync  and  Chicago  R.  R.  Pop. 
241. 

New  Gar'den,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  AVayne  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Cincinnati  Richmond  and  Fort  AVayne  R.  R.  (Newport 
Station).  Pop.  of  v.  343;  of  tp.  1519. 

New  Garden,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1790. 


New  Garden,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Russell  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
2380. 

New'gate  Prison,  in  London,  at  the  AV.  end  of  New- 
gate street,  opposite  the  Old  Bailey,  is  mentioned  as  a  prison 
in  1207.  It  was  at  the  new  gate  of  the  city.  In  the  fif- 
teenth century  Sir  Richard  AVhittington  in  his  will  left 
funds  to  rebuild  it.  In  1666  it  was  again  rebuilt  after  the 
great  fire.  In  1780  it  was  destroyed  by  the  No  Popery 
rioters,  and  was  again  rebuilt.  In  1808,  Mrs.  Fry  com- 
menced her  labors  for  the  improvement  of  the  horrible 
condition  which  had  for  centuries  characterized  the  place. 
Debtors  ceased  to  be  sent  there  in  1815;  since  that  time 
the  institution  has  gradually  become,  in  many  respects,  a 
model  one  of  its  kind. 

New  Ger'mantown,  post-v.  of  Toboyne  tp.,  Perry 
co.,  Pa.  Pop.  133. 

New  Gla'rus,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Green  co.,  AVis.     P.  958. 

New  Glas'gow,  post-v.  of  Pictou  co.,  N.  S.,  on  the 
Nova  Scotia  Railway,  9  miles  S.  E.  of  Pictou,  on  Kast 
River,  lias  shipyards,  foundries,  tanneries,  and  other 
manufactories,  and  several  important  coal-mines.  It  has 
1  weekly  paper.  Pop.  of  sub-district,  2498. 

New  Gloucester,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cumberland  co., 
Me.,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  K.  II.  Pop.  1496. 

New  Got'tingen,  a  v.  of  Richland  tp.,  Guernsey  co., 
0.  Pop.  33. 

New  Granada.    See  COLOMBIA,  UNITED  STATES  OF. 

New  Guinea.    See  PAPUA. 

Newhall  (PALES  HENRY).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Saugus,  Mass., 
June  19,  1827;  graduated  in  1846  at  AVesleyan  University; 
entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  (after  teaching 
1846—53);  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature 
in  AVcsleyan  University  1863-71  ;  studied  in  Europe  1867- 
68  ;  became  president  of  Ohio  AVcsleyan  University  in  1873. 

New  Ham'burg,  a  German  village  of  AVilmot  tp., 
Waterloo  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
75  miles  AV.  of  Toronto.  It  has  a  large  foundry  and  other 
manufactories,  and  has  a  semi-monthly  and  a  weekly  news- 
paper. Pop.  of  sub-district,  1003. 

New  Hamburg,  post-v.  of  Poughkeepsie  tp.,  Dutchcss 
CO.,  N.  A'.,  on  the  Hudson  River  and  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  Pop.  400. 

New  Hamp'shire,  one  of  the  New  England  or  Eastern 
States,  and  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  lying  between  the 
parallels  of  42°  42'  30"  and  45°  18'  N.  Int.,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  70°  43'  40"  and  72°  33'  W.  Ion.  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  the  base  of 
the  triangle  being  on  the  S.,  where  its  breadth  is  a  little 
more  than  90  miles,  while  at  the  extreme  N.  it  is  not  more 
than  3  or  4  miles  in  breadth.  Its  average  breadth  is  about 
45  miles,  and  its  extreme  length  178  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  N.  N.  W.  by  tho  province  of  Quebec,  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  Hull's  Stream,  one  of  the  affluents  of 
the  Connecticut,  forming  a  part  of  the  N.  N.  W.  boundary  j 
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on  the  E.  by  Maine  and  tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  tho  Piscataqua 
River  forming  the  division-line  from  Portsmouth  harbor  to 
the  lat.  of  40°  33'  N.;  Massachusetts  forms  its  S.  S.  E.  and 
S.  boundary,  and  A'ermont  the  AV.,  tho  Connecticut  River 
being  the  dividing-line  through  the  whole  distance.  Its 
area  is  9280  square  miles,  or  5,939,200  acres. 

Face  of  the  Counlry. — New  Hampshire  has  but  18  miles 
of  sea-coast,  extending  from  the  southern  line  of  Seabrook 
to  the  estuary  of  the  Piscataqua,  and  Portsmouth  is  tho 
only  good  harbor  for  large  vessels.  The  Isles  of  Shoals,  a 
group  of  eight  rocky  islands,  the  largest  having  but  350 
acres,  lie  about  8  or  9  miles  from  the  shore;  three  of  them 
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belong  to  \rw  Hampshire.  They  arc  inhabited  by  fisher- 
men engaged  in  the  cod  ti.shery.  Tho  sea-coast  is  low  and 
level,  and  a  portion  of  it  marshy  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
inland;  but  with  this  exception  the  surface  of  the  State 
is  broken  and  mountainous.  Tho  Appalachian  range  of 

n ntains  enters  the  State  from  Maine,  and  forms  a  plateau 

varying  in  elevation  from  NOO  to  1500  feet  through  nearly 
the  entire  length  of  the  State,  from  which  rise  at  irregular 
intervals  numerous  summits,  sumo  of  them  the  highest  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  except  the  Black  Mountains  in  North 
<  'urolina.  That  portion  of  this  pl;iteau  occupying  the 
southern  part  of  Coos  and  the  northern  portion  of  (irafton 
and  Carroll  counties  has  a  great  number  of  lofty  peaks,  and 
is  known  by  tho  general  name  of  the  White  Mountain*, 
though  it  is  locally  divided  into  the  White  and  I-Yanconia 
ranges,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  tho  plateau. 
j\lt.  Washington,  the  highest  of  these  peaks,  and  the  loftiest 
summit  of  the  Northern  or  North-eastern  States,  is  6285. -i 
feet  iii  height.  It  is  situated  in  the  township  of  that  name 
in  the  S.  part  of  Coos  co.  The  Ammonoosue  Hivcr  flows 
through  the  valley  immediately  X.  of  Mt.  Washington. 
N.  of  this  stream  are  the  following,  all  visible  from  Mt. 
\Vn-hiiigton:  Mt.  Clay,  555:1  feet;  Mt.Adiims.57H  feet; 
.Mt.  .Jefl'crson,  57<J1  feet;  and  Mt.  Madison,  5865  feet.  S. 
of  tho  Ammonoosue,  and  S.  and  S.  W.  of  Mt.  Washington, 
are  Mt.  Monroe,  5384  feet;  Mt.  Franklin,  -I'JIU  feet;  Mt. 
I'leasant.  4704  feet;  Mt.  Clinton,  4320  feet,  and  Mts.  .lack- 
son  and  Webster.  To  the  E.  and  S.  K.  are  Jits.  Moriah, 
Carter,  and  Baldfaco.  S.  and  S.  W.  of  those,  in  the  towns 
of  Jackson.  Chatham,  and  Bartlett,  is  another  extensive 
group,  though  of  inferior  height  :  among  these  are  Double 
Head.  Tin  Mountain,  Iron  Mountain.  Dandy  Mountain, 
the  (Hunt's  Stairs.  Mt.  Resolution,  Mt.  Crawford,  Halt's 
Ledge,  etc.,  and  to  the  S.  E.  Kearsarge,  3358  feet  high. 
To  the  W.  of  Mt.  Washington,  rising  from  the  plateau 
which  connects  the  White  Mountains  proper  with  the  Fran- 
conia  range,  are  Mt.  Deception  and  Cherry  Mountain,  und 
S.  and  S.  E.  of  these  Twin  Mountain  and  Willcy  Moun- 
tain :  while  S.  W.  the  summits  of  the  Franconia  range, 
lying  between  tho  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the  Pemigowas- 
set,  rise  to  view.  The  principal  of  these  are  Little  Hay- 
stack, liald  Mountain,  Eagle  Cliff  (3446  feet),  Great  Hay- 
st 'irk  or  Mt.  Lafayette  (51"JO  feet),  Flume  Mountain  (about 
4500  feet),  Black  Mountain,  and  Kinsman's  Mountain. 
Still  farther  W.  are  Landaff  Mountain  in  Landaff,  and  Iron 
Ore  Mountain  and  Blueberry  Mountain  in  Lisbon.  But 
while  these  are  the  principal  summits  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains proper  and  of  tho  Franconia  Mountains,  there  are 
other  peaks  scattered  over  tho  State  scarcely  inferior  to 
these  in  altitude,  and  which  from  their  isolated  positions 
seem  higher  than  they  really  are.  Among  these  are  Cho- 
eoma  in  Albany  township  (3358  feet),  Conway  Mountain 
and  Mote  Mountain  in  the  same  township,  Carr's  Mountain 
in  Ellsworth,  Ossipeo  Mountain  near  Lake  Winnipiscogee, 
Sunapeo  Mountain  near  Lake  Sunapee,  Mooschillock  in 
Benton  (4636  feet),  Woodstock  Mountain,  Sandwich  Moun- 
tain, and  Grand  Monadnock  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the 
State,  3450  foot  in  height.  Between  those  mountain-sum- 
mits are  many  beautiful  valleys,  some  of  them  containing 
lakes,  others  watered  by  the  numerous  streams  of  tho  State, 
nnd  most  of  them  fertile  and  yielding  abundantly  such 
crops  as  tho  somewhat  severe  climate  will  permit.  There 
is  a  moderate  slope  from  N.  to  S.,  and  most  of  the  streams 
have  considerable  falls  in  their  course. 

Hi'rr-1-n  mill  l.nhft. — The  Connecticut  River  is  tho  longest, 
though  not  the  largest,  river  in  tho  State,  rising  in  tho  ex- 
treme northern  limit  of  the  State,  and  forming  after  its 
union  with  Hall's  Stream  tho  western  boundary  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  State:  only  the  affluents  of  tho  E. 
bank  belong  to  New  Hampshire,  except  near  its  source; 
those  arc,  Perry's  Stream,  Indian  Stream,  Hall's  Stream, 


Mohawk  River,  Sims's  Stream,  tho  Upper  Ammonoosue 
Hit  er,  Lower  A  mmonoosuc  or  Mink  River,  Mascomy  River, 
Sugar  Kiver  (tho  outlet  ot  Suna|n'c  Lake),  and  Ashuelot 
Kiici.  The  Mcrrimack  River,  formed  by  the  union  ot'thc 

\Vimiipiseogre  Kit  er  loiillcl  of  Wimiipi-cogi-c  Lakel  iinil 
the  I'emigewasset  River,  both  having  sc\  er:ll  tributaries, 
drains  t  he  south)  ni  halt'  of  the  State:  it  receives  from  the 
W.  the  Contocook,  I'iscataijuoi.  and  Sow  hi'gali  rivers;  from 
tho  E.,  the  Suncook  Khcr.  It  pas-es  into  Massachusetts 
from  the  S.  E.  part  of  Hillsborou^h  co.  The  I'iscalaijiia 
River,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  S.  K.  boundary  of  the 
State,  rises  in  Ka.-t  Pond,  which  is  partly  in  .Maine'  ami 
partly  in  Xew  Hampshire.  It  receives  the  Salmon  Falls, 
and  Cocheco  River.  The  Sac  >  and  Androseoggin  Rivers 
have  their  sources  and  receive  several  alllucut-  in  New 
Hampshire.  None  of  these  i  n  .•  ,  except  the  l'isi-at:ii|uti, 
are  navigable  in  the  State,  and  that  only  for- a  few  miles. 
New  Hampshire  is  noted  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its 
lakes.  Of  these,  Winnipiseogeo  Luke  is  the  largest,  and 
from  its  beauty  received  from  tho  Indians  its  n.nne, 
which  signifies  "tho  smile  of  the  (Jreat  Spirit."  Sijuain 
Lake,  Lakes  Ossipee  and  Sunapee,  Uinbagog,  partly  in 
this  State,  Connecticut  (the  source  of  the  Connecticut 
River),  Massabesic,  Mascomy,  Little  Sunapeo,  and  many 
other  lakes  and  ponds,  give  variety  and  beauty  to  tho 
Men  try. 

Geotiti/if  ami  Mini  i-<ili>fft/. — Tho  greater  part  of  the  State 
is  Eozoio  or  archaic,  the  surface-rooks  being  gruniie, 
gneiss,  mica,  quartz,  etc.;  there  is  a  narrow  belt  of  the 
Silurian  formation  along  the  Connecticut  River,  and  a 
somewhat  more  extended  tract  in  tho  S.  E.  of  tho  State, 
which,  however,  along  the  seashore,  as  well  as  in  tho  valley 
of  tho  Merrimack,  is  intersected  by  Tertiary  and  Quater- 
nary beds.  The  valley  of  tho  Merrimack  has  gome  very 
fertile  alluvial  deposits,  and  tho  shores  of  Lake  Winnipi- 
seogce  are  also  alluvial.  Iron  is  found  in  the  form  of 
magnetic  and  specular  ores  in  Grafton  and  Carroll  cos., 
and  in  bog-iron  ore  all  over  the  State.  There  are  iron 
furnaces  at  Franconia,  near  one  of  tho  largest  mines,  but 
tho  ore  is  loss  rich  than  in  some  of  tho  deposits  in  other 
States,  and  at  the  present  low  prico  of  iron  its  production 
is  not  profitable.  Silver,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  graphite,  and 
tin  are  also  found,  but  except  the  graphite,  which  is  largely 
in  demand  for  crucibles,  the  ores  are  not  rich  enough  to  be 
worked  to  advantage.  Mica  or  isinglass  of  great  purity 
and  in  sheets  of  considerable  size  is  obtained  at  Alstoad 
and  Grafton.  There  are  quarries  of  steatite  or  soapstono 
at  Francestown  and  Oxford,  and  a  large  deposit  of  the 
mineral  usually  known  as  Bath  brick  not  far  from  Man- 
chester. Building-granite  of  excellent  quality  abounds. 
The  other  minerals  are  gneiss,  crystallized  quartz,  ochres, 
different  kinds  of  spar,  talc,  terra  sienna,  tourmalines, 
beryls,  garnets,  jasper,  amethysts,  asbestos,  manganese, 
sulphur,  and  magnesia. 

Vegetation. — The  northern  portion  of  the  State  and  the 
mountainous  regions  are  covered  with  heavy  forests  of 
oak,  pine,  beech,  sugar-maple,  birch,  etc.  The  southern 
portion  has  less  timber,  having  been  longer  under  culti- 
vation ;  but  along  the  streams  there  are  heavy  growths  of 
deciduous  trees,  more  especially  of  the  chestnut,  elm, 
poplar,  locust,  hornbeam,  hickory,  willow,  sugar-maple, 
butternut,  alder,  etc.  Tho  flora  is  to  a  large  extent  alpine 
and  sub-alpine. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  cold,  tho  winters  long  and  se- 
vere, but  the  warm  season  is  pleasant  and  genial.  Owing 
to  the  general  elevation  of  the  State,  it  is  somewhat  colder 
than  Maine  in  the  same  latitude.  It  is,  however,  very 
healthful,  and  enjoys  a  remarkable  exemption  from  epi- 
demics. The  following  table  gives  the  meteorological  data 
of  five  points  in  the  State,  covering  a  distance  of  about 
113  miles: 
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The  prevalent  winds  of  New  Hampshire  are,  in  tho  order  I  moan  temperature  of  tho  State  averages  43°  4',  ranging 
of  their  frequency,  N.  W.,  W.,  S.  W.,  N.,  S.  E.,  and  S.  The  I  from  38°  in  tho  White  Mountain  region  to  47°  in  the  south- 
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ern  portion  of  the  State.  The  highest  temperature  in  seven 
years  was  98°,  the  lowest  — 30°,  and  the  range  128°.  The 
average  rainfall  over  the  entire  State  in  18(59  was  47.16 
inches.  The  heaviest  rainfall  occurs  in  the  autumn,  and 
usually  in  October;  the  lightest  in  the  summer,  generally 
in  July. 

Kooltgy. — In  the  northern  and  the  mountainous  portions 
of  the  State  the  bear,  panther,  lynx,  wild-cat,  and  wolf, 
fox,  as  well  as  the  mink,  marten,  raccoon,  and  skunk,  are 
found  in  considerable  numbers;  deer,  and  rarely  the  elk 
and  moose,  as  well  as  smaller  game,  are  also  found  in  that 
section,  as  well  as  around  the  lakes,  and  game  and  aquatic 
birds  are  plentiful,  as  are  birds  of  prey  and  the  various 
song-birds  common  to  New  England.  Keptiles  are  not 
numerous.  The  rattlesnake  is  the  only  venomous  snake. 
The  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  choice  fish,  and 
considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  fish-culture. 

Agricultural  Products. — In  1870  the  total  land  in  farms 
was  3,605,994  acres,  of  which  2,334,487  acres  were  im- 
proved, and  1,271,507  unimproved.  This  was  about  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  State.  The  value  of 
these  farms  was  estimated  at  $80,589,313,  and  the  value  of 
fanning  implements  and  machinery  at  $3,459,943.  The 
value  of  all  farm  productions  for  the  year  was  $22,473,547 ; 
of  animals  slaughtered,  etc.,  $3,720,243  ;  of  home  manufac- 
tures, $234,062;  of  forest  products,  $1,743,944;  of  market- 
garden  products,  $119,997;  of  orchard  products,  $743,552 ; 
and  the  wages  paid  to  agricultural  laborers,  $2,319,104. 
The  crops  of  the  State  in  1869-70  were,  in  cereals,  wheat, 
111:',. 021  bushels;  rye,  47,420  ;  Indian  corn,  1,277,768;  oats, 
1,146,451;  barley,  105,822;  and  buckwheat,  100,034;  hay, 
612,648  tons ;  hops,  99,469  pounds ;  tobacco,  155,334  pounds ; 
maple-sugar,  1,800,704  pounds;  maple-syrup,  16,884  gal- 
lons; potatoes,  4,515,419  bushels;  58,375  bushels  of  beans 
and  peas  ;  wax,  2668  pounds  ;  honey,  56,944  pounds ;  do- 
me-tic wine,  2446  gallons;  clover,  flax,  and  grass-seed, 
2388  bushels.  Tho  value  of  all  kinds  of  live-stock  the 
same  year  was  SI5,246,545;  it  included  43,335  horses,  37 
mules,  90,583  milch  cows,  40,513  working  oxen,  and  91,705 
other  cattle;  218,760  sheep,  and  33,127  swine.  Of  many 
of  these  items  we  have  later  reports  in  the  estimates  of  the 
department  of  agriculture.  According  to  these,  the  crops 
of  1874  were — Indian  corn,  1,239,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$1,387,680;  wheat,  174,000  bushels,  worth  $209,700;  rye, 
41,000  bushels,  worth  $49,200;  oats,  1,033,000  bushels, 
worth  $671,450;  barley,  84,000  bushels,  worth  $85,680; 
buckwheat,  86,000  bushels,  worth  $53,320;  potato, •-. 
3,400,000  bushels,  worth  $2,006,000;  tobacco,  180,000 
pounds,  worth  $36,000 ;  hay,  767,200  tons,  worth 
$10,073,336.  The  year  1874  was  not  an  exceptional  year 
in  regard  to  these  crops,  and  unless — which  is  possible — 
the  amounts  above  are  under-estimated,  we  can  hardly 
draw  any  other  conclusion  than  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hay  crop,  which  seems  to  be  slowly  but  steadily  in- 
creasing, most  of  the  agricultural  products  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  gradually  but  uniformly  diminishing  in  quantity. 
The  agricultural  report  estimates  the  live-stock  of  the 
State  on  Jan.  1,  1875,  as  follows :  horses,  47,000,  valued  at 
$4,341,860  ;  milch  cows,  95,400,  worth  $3,774,978 ;  oxen  and 
other  cattle,  116,900,  worth  $4,584,818;  sheep,  242,400, 
worth  $882,336  ;  swine,  37,000,  worth  $523..V>0.  Tho  total 
value  of  live-stock  wa.s  $14,107,542 — not  a  material  change 
in  numbers,  but  a  falling  on"  of  $1,133,000  in  value. 

Manufactures. — For  a  small  State,  New  Hampshire  is 


largely  engaged  in  manufactures.  The  census  of  1870 
gives  the  following  summary  of  the  manufacturing  enter- 
prise of  the  State:  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, 3342  ;  hands  employed,  40,783,  of  whom  2.~>.si_".i 
were  men,  12,775  women,  and  2179  children.  Tho  amount 
of  capital  invested  was  estimated  at  $36,023,743;  of  wages 
paid,  $13,823,091  ;  raw  material  used,  $44,577,967  ;  amount 
of  annual  product,  §71,038,249.  Of  this  amount,  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  goods  furnished  the  largest  single  item, 
Slfi. 999, 672 — almost  one  fourth;  woollen  and  worsted 
goods  were  produced  to  the  value  of  $10,150,729;  lumber, 
s:;. '.120, 522;  boots  and  shoes,  $4,780,020;  printing  cotton 
and  woollen  goods,  $4,670,333  ;  iron,  rolled  and  castings, 
$1,369,568;  furniture,  $1.732,162;  leather,  tanned  and 
curried,  S3, 686.096;  machinery  of  all  kinds,  $3,003,563; 
paper,  $1,088,285  ;  carriages,  wagons,  and  ears,  $1,286,084; 
flouring-mill  products,  $1,270,226;  hosiery,  $1,757.445. 

Itailroads.—On  May  1,  1875,  there  were  933.66  miles  of 
railroad  in  operation  in  the  State,  the  cost  of  which,  with 
the  equipment,  was  $33,179,315.  The  principal  lines  were 
the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal,  160  miles;  Boston  and 
Maine,  34. 75  miles;  Cheshire,  42.81  miles ;  Portsmouth  Great 
Falls  and  Conway,  72.20  miles;  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence, 
52  miles ;  Portsmouth  Railway,  59  miles ;  Concord  Railway, 
35  miles  ;  Manchester  Lawrence  and  North  Wcare  Railway, 
41.39  miles;  Northern  Railway,  82.50  miles;  Nashua  and 
Rochester  R.  R.,  49  miles ;  Eastern  Railway  and  Conway 
division,  89  miles;  Dover  and  Winnipiseogee,  28.50  miles. 

Finances. — In  1870  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  and 
personal  property  of  the  State  was  $149,065,290,  and  the 
true  valuation  $252,624,112.  The  State  debt  June  1, 1875, 
was  $3,775,457.35,  or  deducting  the  funds  in  the  treasury, 
$3,741,330.45.  It  is  funded,  and  will  mature  in  nearly 
equal  instalments  in  about  thirty  years.  The  total  revenue  of 
the  State  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1875.  was  S.r'li.">,li54.21, 
and  the  expenditures  for  all  purposes,  $420,394.64.  Of  the 
balance,  the  greater  part  was  used  in  reducing  the  principal 
of  the  debt. 

Commerce  and  Navigation. — The  foreign  commerce  of  the 
State  is  small.  Portsmouth,  its  only  port  of  entry,  received 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  imported  goods  to  the 
amount  of  $41,388,  and  exported  only  .S1MI.  The  number 
of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  in  I  ^74 
was  as  follows:  American  vessels  entered  8,  tonnage  20(JI, 
crews  54;  cleared  17,  tonnage  3898,  crews  105;  foreign 
vessels  entered  46,  tonnage  7733,  crews  303;  cleared  IJ. 
tonnage  5471.  crews  251;  total  entrances  and  clearances 
llli  vessels,  tonnage  19,163,  crews  713. 

Hanks. — There  were  in  the  State  on  Jan.  1,  1875,  44 
national  hanks,  of  which  43  were  in  operation,  having  a 
capital  of  $5,365,000  and  bonds  on  deposit  of  $5,342,000, 
with  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $4,707,365;  2  State 
banks  and  trust  companies,  with  $175,000  capital;  and  68 
savings  banks,  with  96,938  depositors  and  deposits  to  the 
amount  of  $30,214,585.71. 

Insurance. — In  Jan.,  1875,  there  were  17  fire  insurance 
companies  in  the  State,  of  which  16  were  mutual.  The 
single  stock  company  had  a  capital  of  $200,000  and  assets 
amounting  to  $393,337.  The  reported  assets  of  the  1 6  mutual 
companies  were  $18, 837,  which,  however,  included  premium 
notes  in  every  case.  There  were  no  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  State. 

Pvpulittitni. —  Tho  table  below  gives  the  population,  its 
density  and  rate  of  increase,  with  other  interesting  results: 


Census 
year. 

Aggregate 
popula- 
tion. 

Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Col- 
ored. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

Dcn- 
•ity. 

Rates  of 

increase. 

Illiterate. 

Of 
school 
age, 
5-20. 

or 

military 
age, 

1H-45.' 

(if 
voting 
age, 
mules.  21 
or  more. 

Citizens. 

1790 

141  885 

71  294 

70  605 

444  097 

788* 

4529 

860 

19  84 

2964 

1810 

214  460 

106  24Q 

408  448 

°43  490 

970 

2311 

16.67 

1820 

244  161 

119  649 

424  542 

243  936 

786 

26.31 

13.98 

1830 

269  :V>8 

131  459 

4  37  866 

268  794 

607 

2794 

40.47 

96,243 

1840 

284  574 

439  252 

445  392 

284  036 

538 

30.67 

5.69 

4,442 

97,731 

1850 
1860 
1870 

347,976 
326,073 
318,300 

156,220 
159,810 
455,640 

ll!l,75<; 
1CG.2.-.7 
462,660 

347,456 
325,579 
347,697 

620 
494 

603f 

303,563 
305,435 

2SS.6S9 

44,443 
20.938 
29,644 

34.26 
35.14 
34.30 

44.76 
2.55 
Dec.  2.38 

3,009 
4,717 

(1,926 

104,220 
99,168 

78,766 

63,726 
64,154 
60,684 

86,320 
92,403 
91,046 

82,123 
84,726 
83,3lil 

Education. — Our  latest  report  is  to  June  30, 1875.  There 
were  then  2149  districts  and  2599  public  schools  in  the 
State,  Of  these,  403  were  graded  schools,  and  964  were 
small  schools,  having  12  scholars  or  less.  The  average 
duration  of  the  schools  was  20  weeks  —  5  months.  The 
whole  number  of  teachers  was  3669,  of  whom  503  were 
males  and  3166  females.  The  wages  of  male  teachers  ave- 
raged $42.61  per  month,  including  board  ;  of  female  teach- 
ers, also  including  board,  $25.54.  The  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  State  was  76,272,  of  whom  68,751  (viz. 

*  158  slaves  in  1790.  and  8  in  4800.        f  Including  23  Indians. 


35,901  boys  and  32,850  girls)  were  registered  as  attending 
the  schools  at  some  time  during  the  year.  The  average 
attendance  was  48,288.  There  were  4164  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15  in  the  State  who  attended  no  school. 
There  are  50  academies,  seminaries,  and  private  schools, 
with  about  160  teachers  and  about  3300  pupils.  The  total 
amount  of  receipts  from  all  sources  for  school  purposes 
for  the  year  was  $621,649,  of  which  $539,165  was  raised  by 
taxation,  $27,340  from  the  literary  fund,  and  $25,348  from 
local  funds,  while  $31,284  was  contributed  from  other 
sources.  The  entire  amount  expended  for  public  schools 
the  same  year  was  $742,854,  and  the  average  appropriation 
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for    each    registered    scholar   was   $7. OS.      The   ostim;itc"l 
value  of.-ch....!  bouM  and  loll  in  th« SUto wa» $2,228,904, 

and  of  school   ap|iiiratu-  SLVM  .'>  I  :   l!7i'>  pel I  houses   had 

been  built  ur  rr|iaireil  during  the  year  at  a  cost  of 
.'-'Hi.  There  are  ."'.'  hi>_'h  schools  as  a  part  of  the 
graded  system.  There  is  n  ^tate  normal  school  at 
IT.-mouth.  organized  in  1S70,  with  l.'f  teachci  and  168 
student*  III  male.  111  female),  anil  ll  moilel  school  with 
I  I'll  pupils.  There  were  .".I  graduates  from  the  normal 
school  in  l>r.j.  Teachers'  institutes  arc  held  in  IIP 
the  counties,  and  with  jjood  results.  There  are  several 
excellent  schools  for  secondary  instruction,  most  of  them 
bcini;  in  some  sense  preparatory  schools  for  students  in- 
tending  to  enter  college.  1'hillips  Kxcter  Academy  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  of  these,  having  been 


founded  in  1781.  It  is  largely  endowed,  and  nmintains 
a  high  reputation.  Tho  New  London  Literary  and  Sci- 
Institute  iit  New  London  is  a  collegiate  i-ctmol 
of  high  grade,  and  is  fairly  endowed  ;  the  Kimball  I'liion 
\'-:idemy  at  Meriden,  founded  in  1813,  is  also  a  good 
school  and  well  endowed,  as  is  St.  Paul's  at  Concord.  There, 
is  but  one  college  in  the  State — Dartmouth  <  'oltc^c  at  Han- 
over— but  this  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  mm  irrsity, 
having  in  addition  to  its  undergraduate  course  u  school  of 
.-Hence,  a  school  of  civil  engineering,  a  school  of  agricul- 
ture, a  school  of  medicine,  and  havin^just  founded  in  IsT.i 
a  school  of  law.  The  following  tablo  ;;ive-<  itic  particulars 
[in^  tliis  c'lllc^c  and  its  several  ]»o.-l  graduate  or 
extra-graduate  schools.  Tho  law  school  is  but  just  or- 
ganized. 
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rola-OM 

In 

n 
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ment. 

*• 

^. 
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paratus. 

1770 

20 

265 

4 

a   11(1  111)1 

M-fintifji  of  Science  : 

1H     , 

'h.iiKll.-r    SciVuii.io    School    of     Dart- 

•  K 

1852 

Not  sect  

17 

77 

4 

10,000 

100,000 

7,000 

11,892 

X.  H.  Cull.-./.'  of  Auric,  and  M-'ch.  Arts 

"          - 

1868 

State 

13 

33 

3 

110,000 

1U,000 

6,840 

12,100 

1,400 

I'h.m-r  Sdnxil  of  Civil  KIIL;.  nr.-ring  of 

II 

1870 

2 

M-  'li.'.tl  I  >r|»;irt  nil-lit  of  Dartmouth  Col. 

II 

17% 

Trustees  

g 

n 

3 

30,000 



4,000 

1,11)0 

Charitable  and  I'enal  Institution*. — The  New  Hampshire 
asylum  for  the  insane  at  Concord  is  a  well-conducted  in- 
stitution. It  is  well  endowed,  and  has  a  farm  of  125  acres, 
well  stocked,  and  employs  such  of  its  inmates  as  are  able 
to  work  in  farm-labor.  It  had  May  1,  1875,  261  patients, 
the  average  of  the  year  having  been  275.  Its  receipts 
from  all  sources  for  tho  year  ending  Jlay  I,  1S7;>,  were 
Sill. 141.58,  its  expenditures  !?sr.L'.M'i.:;i.  The  State  has  an 
efficient  historical  society  with  a  largo  library.  The  State 
Reform  School  at  .Manchester,  founded  in  is.'i.'i.  in  1S7.'>  had 
14  teachers  and  officers  (a  male  and  9  female)  and  l:W  in- 
mates— 122  boys  and  17  girls,  138  white,  1  colored,  48  na- 
tives, and  111  foreigners;  800  had  been  committed  since  its 
opening.  It  had  a  library  of  3000  volumes.  The  annual  cost 
of  instruction  and  care  was  $22,965. 71,  or  $164  to  an  inmate, 
and  the  average  annual  earnings  were  87878.88,  or  $59  per 
head.  The  State  prison  at  Concord  was  reported  as  being 


in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  seems  to  have  been  so  finan- 
cially, for  the  earnings  of  the  prisoners  for  the  year  ex- 
ceeded the  expenses  by  $15,692.46.  It  had  May  1,  1875, 
1L'7  inmates. 

Newtpapert. — In  1870  there  were  51  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in  the  State,  having  a  circulation  of 
173,919,  and  issuing  annually  7,237,588  copies.  Of  these, 
7  were  dailies,  with  6100  circulation;  37  weeklies,  with 
75,819  circulation:  1  semi-monthly,  with  25,000  circula- 
tion ;  and  6  monthlies,  with  67,000.  The  increase  has 
been  very  gradual.  In  1S74  thero  were  61  papers,  tho 
number  of  dailies  remaining  tho  same,  the  number  of  week- 
lies, semi-monthlies,  monthlies,  bi-monthlies,  and  quarter- 
lies having  received  some  addition. 

Chnrchfs. — The  various  denominations,  with  their  adhe- 
rent population,  church  property,  etc.,  for  tho  years  1870 
and  1874,  arc  as  follows : 


Denomination*. 

Church 

cir«iirii/;i- 
UOM, 
1870. 

Church 
•diOoM, 

1870. 

Sittings, 
1870. 

Church 
property, 
1870. 

Churches, 
1874. 

Church 
•dlflcei, 

1HT1. 

HiQlHteri, 
1874. 

Church 

111  rill  I"-!'*, 

1-71. 

Adherent 

Kft: 

Chnrch 

property, 
1H74. 

All  denominations  

633 

C24 

210  090 

S3  303  780 

650 

653 

586 

293875 

$3*>12  ''OO 

102 

90 

31  935 

499  900 

86 

8  355 

•If)  Mllll 

Fivi'-will  I'.aptisis  

82 

82 

19  990 

167  300 

80 

82 

70 

g'l27 

25000 

176  500 

19 

19 

4  600 

42  400 

18 

1  146 

6000 

47  ~><IO 

<  'on^n-^atiutiiilNN  

169 

172 

67951 

l  ir.o  'Ni 

194 

190 

181 

18  646 

'Ml  UIK) 

1  :;,",<»  nun 

21 

22 

7  475 

•'ll'l  SliO 

23 

22 

23 

1  575 

7  800 

13 

13 

118 

118 

36-151 

475000 

128 

60000 

S'-'l  "iDU 

Presbyterians  

7 

7 

3170 

65  000 

5 

5 

804 

•  1  IfllO 

70000 

17 

16 

8945 

"r,7  ^in) 

31 

"-"i  O<H) 

;;u7  Dim 

Second  Ad  ven  lists  

21 

20 

4*405 

25  200 

20 

20 

1  520 

6000 

28  000 

Shaken*  

2 

2 

30Q 

1  800 

2 

*275 

800 

2  200 

23 

22 

7  830 

2°7  000 

rnivcrsalists  

24 

23 

8  812 

',",'> 

2  675 

140000 

Union  

12 

16 

4,066 

L>o7.(H) 

10 

15 

9 

600 

8,000 

25,000 

There  were  also  in  the  State  in  1870,  1  Now  Jerusalem  or 
Swcdenborgian  congregation,  with  1  church  edifice,  275 
sittings,  and  $2000  of  church  property ;  1  Spiritualist  con- 
gregation. 

C'in»titutionf  Courts,  Jie.presentntinn  in  Congress,  etc. — 
The  governor,  five  councillors,  tho  railroad  commissioner, 
and  tho  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives are  annually  elected  by  tho  people  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  March.  The  governor  must  bo  thirty  years 
of  age.  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  must  have  been  an 
inhabitant  of  the  State  for  seven  years  next  preceding  his 
election.  Tho  councillors  are  an  advisory  body,  elected  to 
aid  the  governor  in  his  executive  duties  by  their  advice. 
The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  ami  commissary-general 
are  chosen  by  tho  legislature  in  joint  convention,  as  are 
the  governor  and  railroad  commissioner  when  there  fails 
to  be  an  election  by  the  people.  All  the  judicial  officers — 
the  attorney-general,  solicitor,  sheriffs,  coroners,  regis- 
ters of  probate,  and  general  field  officers  of  the  militia 
are  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council.  Tho  legisla- 
ture, or,  as  it  is  legally  styled,  ••  the  (icncral  Court  of  New 
Hampshire,"  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  12  members,  elected 
annually  by  districts,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  com- 
posed of  1  member  for  every  parish,  town,  or  place  having 
150  ratable  male  polls,  and  an  additional  member  for  every 


300  ratable  male  polls  in  excess  of  the  first  150.  Towns 
containing  less  than  150  polls  are  classed  together  and 
elect  representatives  by  turns.  Of  course,  the  number  of 
members  of  the  house  varies  with  nearly  every  year ;  in 
1874  it  was  333.  Tho  judiciary  consists  of  a  superior 
court,  with  a  chief-justice  and  two  associate  justices,  and 
a  circuit  court,  also  with  a  chief-justice  and  two  associates. 
The  circuit  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  the  supe- 
rior court  general  jurisdiction.  Thero  arc  also  probate 
courts  and  inferior  courts  of  record.  The  State  has  three 
members  of  Congress  under  tho  last  apportionment. 

Counties. — The  State  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  as  fol- 
lows: 


COCNTIW. 

P..P. 

in 

1870. 

ll.le. 
ID 
1870. 

Females 
In 
1870. 

Pop. 
In 
I860. 

True 

valuation  In 
1870. 

A   ,-!••*,  '.I 

valuation  in 
1870. 

Belknnp  
Carroll  
Cheshire  
Coos  

17,681 
I7.3S2 

27.26} 

B.588 
MM 
1I.OI 

9.09.1 
8.574 
13,612 

18,549 

-.11,111.-, 
27.434 

SHI.?:,!,!'-'! 

10,467,441 
23.0K2.4K5 

fi;.c,i.iw 

5,748,334 

13.K37.491 
4.722,934 

Grafton  

HUlaborough.. 
Merrimack.... 
Rockinnham  .. 
Strafford  
Sullivan  

39.103 
61,238 
42.  1M 
47.207 
M,M 

1K.O.W 

III.SI6 
30.021 
20,718 
22,  £53 
14,448 

X.KUI- 

19.2B7 
34.217 
21.433 
24.444 
ICIM 
»,228 

42.260 
62.140 
41,408 
50,122 
-.1   r'l 
19.041 

:*;,*;,.•(,  r,!t,-> 

.VI,I>:V).7I'S 
S3,1.'74,316 

:i'i.i,'M.r.;n 
?:v'n.-,.7i(> 

15,S72,I57 
16,410,419 

19.964,  MO 

•::i,  •]:>.  i«>i' 
14..K1.430 
8.S61.737 

Totals  

.u».::i«; 

155.640 

162.660 

326.073 

S25Z.624.112 

Si<9,i»r,.i"" 
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Principal  Tote**.' — Concord,  the  capital,  bus  a  popula- 
tion of  12,241 ;  Manchester,  the  largest  city,  had  in  1870  a 
population  of  23,536 ;  Nashua,  Dover,  and  Portsmouth 
have  from  10,000  to  12,000  each;  Keene,  about  COCO;  Som- 
ersworth,  Rochester,  and  Clarcmont,  from  4000  to  5000; 
Exeter,  Gilford,  and  Lebanon,  between  3000  and  4000  ; 
while  Milford,  Littleton,  Lancaster,  Pembroke,  Peterbor- 
ough, Laconia,  Newport,  Franklin,  Haverhill,  Hanover, 
Farmington,  Winchester,  and  Weare  have  each  from  2000 
to  3000  'inhabitants. 

Hittory. — The  region  N.  of  the  Merrimack  River  was 
first  visited  by  Europeans  in  1014,  and  a  settlement  made  at 
Strawberry  Bank  (now  Portsmouth)  in  1G23.  In  1629  the 
Plymouth  Company  granted  to  Capt.  John  Mason,  one  of 
their  members,  the  lands  lying  between  the  Merrimack  and 
Piscataqua  rivers.  Capt.  Mason  encouraged  emigration 
and  settlement,  but  for  some  years  the  colonists  were 
mostly  fishermen  and  exiles  from  Massachusetts  Bay.  In 
1G35  the  Plymouth  Company  divided  up  their  property  in 
New  England  among  themselves  before  surrendering  their 
charter  to  the  king,  and  the  whole  of  the  present  State  of 
New  Hampshire  fell  to  the  lot  of  Capt.  Mason.  There 
were  settlements  at  this  time  at  Exeter,  Dover,  and  Straw- 
berry Bank,  but  the  Indians  troubled  them  greatly,  and 
(-'apt.  Mason  not  possessing  the  ability  to  defend  them,  the 
colonists  in  1641  voluntarily  sought  the  protection  and  al- 
liance of  Massachusetts,  and  remained  a  part  of  that  col- 
ony until  16TU,  when  King  Charles  II.  made  it  a  separate 
royal  province,  with  a  president  and  council  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  and  an  assembly  chosen  by  the  people.  In 
1689,  however,  it  again  joined  Massachusetts,  and  the 
same  year  the  Indians  attacked  and  burned  Dover  and 
killed  many  of  its  inhabitants.  Some  years  later,  under 
the  policy  of  consolidation  of  the  colonies,  New  Hamp- 
shire was  for  a  time  subject  to  the  government  of  New 
York.  Settlements  proceeded  slowly.  In  1714  there  were 
but  eight  towns  in  the  colony,  and  several  of  these  were 
little  more  than  hamlets.  Within  the  next  fifty  years, 
however,  there  was  a  gradual  extension  of  the  population 
westward,  and  the  colonial  governors  claimed  that  their 
territory  extended  to  the  New  York  line,  and  granted  lands 
W.  of  the  Connecticut  River.  What  subsequently  became 


the  State  of  Vermont  was  known  for  some  years  us  the 
"  New  Hampshire  Grants,"  while  New  York  also  laid  claim 
to  the  territory.  The  difficulties  and  bitter  feeling  induced 
by  these  rival  claims  were  not  fully  quieted  until  the  ad- 
mission of  Vermont  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1790.  In 
1741  the  old  controversy  with  Massachusetts  in  regard  to 
boundary  was  finally  settled.  New  Hampshire  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  though  her 
soil  was  not  invaded  her  sons  were  prominent  in  every  ac- 
tion from  1776  to  1781.  She  was  also  prominent  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  but  had  no  constitution  until  Oct. 
31, 1 783,  when  a  convention  which  had  held  many  sessions 
succeeded  in  perfecting  one,  under  which,  with  some  amend- 
ments, the  State  is  still  governed.  On  June  21,  1788,  the 
State  in  convention  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  46.  Concord  was  made  the  capital  in 
1807.  The  State  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  1812, 
but  again  escaped  any  invasion  of  its  soil.  In  1834  there 
was  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
(lie  settlers  claiming  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  State.  The  military  were  called  out,  but 
the  trouble  was  quelled  without  bloodshed.  In  the  late 
civil  war  New  Hampshire  sent  her  full  quotas,  and  her 
troops  were  distinguished  for  bravery  and  good  conduct. 

Governors  of  the  State. 


.Tosiah  Bartlett 1792-91 

John  Taylor  (jilman.. 1794-1805 

John  LanpcdoM 1805-09 

Jeremiah  Smith 1809-10 

John  Langdon 1810-12 

William  Plunicr 1812-13 

John  Taylor  (Jilmau 1813-16 

William  Plainer 1816-19 

Samuel  Hell 1819-23 

Levi  Woodbury 1823-24 

David  L.  Morrill 1824-27 

Benjamin  Pierce 1827-29 

John  Bell 1829-30 

Matthew  Harvey 1830-31 

Jos.  JI.  Harper  (acting).1831-31 

Samuel  Dinsmoor 1831-34 

William  Badger 1834-38 

Isaac  Hill 1836-39 

John  Page 1839-42 


Henry  Hubbard 1842-44 

John  II.  Stwle 1844-41", 

Anthony  Colby 1840-47 

Jaretl  W.  Williams 1847-49 

Samuel  Dinsmoor 1849-52 

Noah  Martin 1-Cc'  M 

Nathaniel  IS.  Baker 1854-.W 

Ralph  Mftcalf 1855-57 

William  Haile 1857-59 

Ichaboil  (ioodwin 1S5U-G1 

Nathaniel  S.  Berry 1801-63 

Joseph  A.  Gilmore 1863-C5 

Frederic  Smyth 18B5-67 

Walter  Harriman 1867-09 

Onslow  Stearns 1869-71 

James  A.  Weston 1871-72 

Kxekiel  Straw 1872-74 

James  A.  Weston 1874-75 

Person  C.  Cheney 1875- 


Elcctoral  and  Popular  Vote  for  President  and  Vice-President. 


*i 

II 

Candidates. 

Electoral 
vote. 

^  a 
g| 

Candidates  who  received 
the  electoral  vote. 

Electoral 
vote. 

Pop. 
vote. 

4,107 

24,076 
25,486 
18,722 
32,761 
27,160 
27.763 
29,997 
38,315 

37,519 
36,400 
38,191 
37,168 

Opposition  candidates. 

Pop. 
vote. 

Third-party  or  minority 
candidates. 

Pop. 
vote. 

17M 
1792 

17% 
1WW 
IX)  I 
1Mb 
181  '2 

1H16 

1*20 

George  Washington  P  \ 

5 
1 
6 
6 
7 
7 

K 
7 
1 

S 
7 
1 

1824 

1828 
1832 
1KI6 
1»IO 
18(4 
1848 
1852 
1856 

1SCO 
1861 

1*6* 
1872 

John  Quincy  Adams  P  
Join*  C.  CulhounV.-P  
Andrew  Jackson  V.-P  
John  Quincy  Adams  P  I 
Richard  Rush  V.-P  J 

8 
7 
1 
8 

7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

0 

5 
5 
6 

Andrew  Jackson  P  
John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P... 

Andrew  Jackson  P  ' 
.Inhn  C.  rnllimin  V-P  S 

643 

20,692 
19,010 
6,228 
26,158 

17,  sec 

14,781 
16,147 
32,789 

25,881 
3.1,034 
31,224 
31,425 

Danl.'l  Webster  P  
John  Tyler  V.-P  

James  G.  Birn^v  P  
Thomas  Morris  "V.-P  
Martin  Van  Buren  P  
C.  Francis  Adams  V.-P.. 

about 
S.OOO 

4,161 

7,660 
6,695 
422 
2,112 
411 

100 
200 

George  Washington  P....  J 

Oliver  Kllsworth  V.-P-...  ( 

Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P..  \ 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  1 
Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P.  S 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  
Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 
James  K.  Polk  P  
Q«OTO  M.  Dallas  V.-P.... 
Lewis  CassP  
Wm.  O.  ButlerV.-P  

John  Sergeant  V.-P  5 
William   H.  Harrison  P.. 
Francis  Granger  V.  -P..  . 
William   H.  Harrison  P..  \ 
John  Tvler  V.-P  $ 
Henry  Clav  P  
T.  FrollnjhuTMn  V.-P...  i 
Zacharv  Tavior  P  
Millard  Fill'more  V.-P....; 

0.  C.Pinckney  V.-P  \ 
Thomas  Jefferson  P  \ 
George  Clinton  V.-P  $ 
C.  C.  Pinckncy  P  ) 

li.'  Witt  Clinton  P  
.Fared  Ingersoll  V.-P  
Blbrldn  Oerry  V..P  

I).  I).  TorapklnsV.-P  \ 

Win.  A.  Graham  V.-P... 
James  Buchanan  P  
J.  C.  Brockcuridgc  V.-l'. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  P  
H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P  
Georsc  II.  McClcllan  P... 
(imru"-  H.  PcnilletonV.-P. 
Horatio  Seymour  P  
Francis  P.  Blair  V.-P.... 
Horace  Greeley  P  
Benj.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P.. 

George  W.  Julian  V.-P-. 
Millard  Killinorr  P  
A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P  
(-John  C.  Breckenridge  P. 
J  Joseph  Lane  V.-P  

John  C.  Fremont  P  
William  L.  Dayton  V.-P.. 

Abraham  Lincoln  P  t 
Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P...  i 
Abraham  Lincoln  P  > 
Andrew  Johnson  V.-P....  i 
Ulvs*>'<  S.  Grant  P  > 
Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P  j 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  P  \ 
Henry  Wilson  V.-P  5 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P  \ 
John  Quincy  Adams  P...  i 
Richard  ttush  V.-P  j 

led  ward  Everett  V.-P... 

Charles  O'ConorP  
Black  P.,  Temp  

New  Hamp'ton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Chiekasaw 
CO.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  has 
3  churches,  good  schools,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  and  stores. 
Principal  industry,  farming.     Pop.  of  v.  455;  of  tp.  947. 
GRO.  M.  REYNOLDS,  Ei>.  "  COURIER." 

New  Hampton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Belknap  co.,  N.  II., 
on  the  Merrimack  River,  contains  the  New  Hampton  Lit- 
erary and  Biblical  Institution.  Pop.  1257. 

New  Han'over,  county  of  S.  E.  North  Carolina.  Area, 
850  square  miles.  It  is  generally  level,  and  is  in  some  parts 
sandy  and  in  others  swampy.  It  is  bounded  S.  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  W.  by  Cape  Fear  River  and  its 
branches.  It  is  traversed  by  N.  E.  Cape  Fear  River  and 
by  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  R.  R.  It  contains  large 
pine  forests,  and  affords  lumber  and  naval  stores.  Live- 
stock, corn,  and  rice  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Wilming- 
ton. Pop.  27,978. 

New  Hanover,  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.   Pop.  2536. 

New  Hanover,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Montgomery  co., 
Pa.  Pop.  1900. 

New  JIar'mony,  tp.  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.   Pop.  1240. 


L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

New  Harmony,  post-v.  of  Harmony  tp.,  Posey  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  River,  2.">  miles  N.  Vv.  of  Evansville, 
noted  for  the  settlement  made  there  in  1815  by  the  "Har- 
monists" under  George  Rapp,  transferred  to  Robert  Owen 
in  1S24  for  an  experiment  in  socialism,  and  subsequently 
the  seat  of  a  "  school  of  industry  "  founded  by  William 
Maclure.  None  of  these  enterprises  have  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. A  newspaper  is  published  here.  Pop.  836. 

New  Hart'ford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Litchfield  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  Connecticut  Western  and  the  Collinsville  branch  of 
the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  R.  Rs.  Pop.  3078. 

New  Hartford,  post-v.  of  Butler  co.,  la.,  on  the  Iowa 
division  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 

New  Hartford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Winona  co.,  Minn. 
Pop.  692. 

New  Hartford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oncida  co.,  N.  T.,  on 
the  Utica  branch  of  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland 
R.  R.  and  the  Utica  division  of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna 
and  Western  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  743 ;  of  tp.  4037. 

New  Ha'ven,  county  of  Connecticut,  bounded  S.  by 
Long  Island  Sound.  Area,  625  square  miles.  Its  surface 
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is  nmi-li  diversified  by  hills  and  fertile  valleys.  Kvcn  lin- 
tels fertile  |.hiin  .'lly  well  cultivat. -.1  and  pro 

ductivc.        Tobacco,     live  Mock,    Wool,    potatoes,     and      grain 

are  leading   products.      The    county   ha«    very   cxtcn-i\c 

manufacturing  interests.  Carriage-,  haidvvare.  brick,  but- 
tons eutlery,  paper,  edge  tools,  furniture,  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  lumber,  metiillie  wares.  ca-ling-<.  machinery, 
clocks.  »ire.  pins,  elf.  » re  am ong  t lie  maun fact  nreil  articles. 

.     Cup.  New 

Haven.        l'op.    181, 

Ne\V  UllVL-n,    rit.v    and    (p..    cap.    iif    New     Haven    CO., 

Ij  plain  at  the  head  of  n  shallow  burl. or. 
between  U'r-l  and  .Mill  rivers,  including  also  tbe  nc,- 

i  Mill  l;iver  and  tbe  Quinnipiaok,  where  (lie  purt  of 
Ibe  town  called  Fair  Haven  i-  .-limited.  Formerly  the  ottj 
an  I  tbe  town  bail  ili-tim-t  limit  :  now  they  have  the  same 
hvlh,  ..t'tbi1  city  organi/.atiiin  over  a  larger  area. 

..i|iulation  of  tbe  tnwniii  IsiO  was  20,:) i:> :   in    |M;II. 
17;  in  1870,  50,840,  of  whom  1 4,356  were  foreign  born: 
lm  i  in  I -,  iteil  li.v  tbe  increase  of  ebiblrcn  be- 

tui'i'ii  tbe  age--  of  four  ami  ,-ixteen — 55,667.  The  govcrn- 
meiit  of  the  /'or;t,  according  to  a  general  law  which  points 
back  to  thi!  organization  of  the  early  settlements  in  the 
colonies  of  New  ICngland,  is  in  tbe  hands  of  selectmen,  not 
more  than  seven  in  nmnlirr,  with  whom  are  elected  grand 
jurors,  iMii-tablos,  assos-nrs,  a  board  of  relief,  a  town- 
clerk,  a  registrar  of  births,  etc.,  a  treasurer,  a  collector  of 

.  ele.  The  I'iii/  has  a  special  charter,  which  has  been 
often  changed  in  its  ill-tails.  It  is  now  divided  into  ten 
wards,  each  of  which  sends  two  aldermen  and  three  coun- 
cilinen  to  Ibe  boards  of  ablermen  and  the  common  council. 
A  mayor,  chosen,  like  these  boards,  annually,  and  now 
having  in  bis  bands  the  nomination  of  tho  principal  ad- 
ministrative boards,  presides  at  the  meetings  of  tho  alder- 
men. The  police  of  the  city  is  entrusted  to  a  chief,  several 
subordinates,  >l  patrolmen,  and  others  for  special  occa- 
sions. The  arrests  made  by  tho  police  in  1S74  were  5109 
— viz.  for  drunkenness,  2196  ;  f'»r  assault  and  battery,  760; 
for  breach  of  peace.:!  IS.  Of  the  arrc-tc  I.  i;r,il  were  women. 
Tho  administration  of  justice  for  smaller  offences  is  vested 
in  tho  city  court,  where  in  1K74  more  than  liOOO  cases  wore 
tried.  Various  other  higher  courts  both  of  the  State  and 
the  I'.  S.  hold  sessions  in  tho  city.  New  Haven  is  well 
supplied  with  common  schools  under  an  elected  board  hav- 
ing control  over  teachers,  studies,  and  expenses.  In  1874 
the  schools  cost  $62,000,  tho  number  of  teachers  under  the 
board  was  2<M,  and  the  number  of  scholars  admitted  was 
9835.  Many  of  the  school-houses,  of  which  there  are  in  all 
about  25,  arc  commodious  and  handsome  buildings.  A 
number  of  private  schools,  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School, 
the  public  high  school,  with  the  various  departments  of 
Y  vi  r,  COLLEGE  (which  see),  complete  tho  system  of  educa- 
tion. The  property  in  New  Haven,  according  to  its  as- 
sessed value  in  is::1,,  was  $56,556,179.  Tho  rate  of  taxa- 
tion for  all  purposes  was  16  mills  on  the  dollar — 2J  mills 
for  the  schools.  For  lighting  tho  streets  the  expenses  in  1874 
were  $44,497 ;  the  police  cost  nearly  $1 00,000  ;  and  the  fire  de- 
partmcnt  about  S',15,000.  The  receipts  into  tho  city  trea- 
sury in  all  were  during  the  same  year  $752,485.73,  and  tho 
disbursements,  $784,4:)6.01.  The  city  debt  is  $760,000, 
of  which  $500,000  is  for  a  very  important  system  of  sew- 
cra_rc  heirun  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  well  on  its  way 
towards  completion  ;  $200,000  was  advanced  in  aid  of  the 
Derby  R.  H.:  and  there  remained  tho  balance  of  a  debt 
contracted  for  building  the  city  hall,  an  imposing  structure 
facing  the  public  green.  The  city  is  now  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  new  bridge  over  the  Quinnipiack  near  its  mouth, 
which  will  cost  nearly  $136,000.  The  expenses  for  the 
pour  are  about  si(>,000,  from  which,  however,  are  to  be  do- 
ducted  si. me  slL',000  as  profits  of  labor  at  the  almshouso. 
The  deaths  in  New  Haven  for  1873  were  1073,  and  the 
death-rate  18.2  to  1000.  New  Haven  is  well  supplied  with 
railroads.  There  arc  the  roads  to  New  York  ;  to  H&itford 
and  Springfield,  now  consolidated  into  one;  the  canal  road 
to  Northampton  :  the  Xew  London  ;  the  air-line  to  Willi- 
inantie  i-ia  Middletown,  and  the  Derby.  New  Haven  is  a 
port  of  entry,  and  has  a  considerable  trade  both  with  other 
parts  of  the  V.  S.  and  with  foreign  parts.  Its  manufac- 
tures arc  its  principal  source  of  prosperity,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  making  of  carriages,  of  rilles,  and  other 
works  in  iron.  There  are  in  the  town  about  (0  churches — 
viz.  13  Congregational.  7  Kpiscopalian.  (i  Roman  Catholic, 
5  Methodist. :'.  liaptist,  1  I'niversalist,  besides  several  whore 
(ierman  is  the  language  of  the  service,  and  several  consist- 
ing of  colored  members. 

.Sew  Haven  was  the  principal  settlement,  in  tho  colony, 
originally  independent,  which  was  founded  by  Thcophilus 
Eaton,  Rev.  John  Davenport,  and  their  associate-1,  men  of 
more  than  tho  ordinary  wealth  of  colonists,  in  1638.  Other 
settlements  were  made  on  land  purchased  from  the  Indians. 
as  was  the  case  at  yuinnipiack,  at  Guilford,  Milford,  Stum 


ford,  and   Ilranford.  which,  with  Yennicock  or  Southhold 

on  I.OIIL'  1  -ian  I.  joined  tbe  principal  -ettlcmcnt  nti'ler  a 
constitution  made  by  the  inhabitant-  without  royal  char- 
ter. The  indepcndeii 1  tin ]<>ny  continued  until  the 

charter  of  Connecticut,  proem  cd  from  the  king.  Charles    II.. 

in   IfinL',  included  tbe  New    H:i\cu  coloni-t-  under  the  ,-alne 

jurisdiction.      Sonic  of  the  -en  lenient  -  were   ready  enough 

nc  under  the  new  charter.      lint  several  \ears    | 

before  it   was  accepted  witb  i lent   by  the    othei-.       I'udcr 

Ibis  charter  Hartford  and  New  llaien  were  made  joint 
capitals,  the  le-i-latui  c  meeting  alternately  at  each  place, 
until  in  is;;;.  by  an  amendment  of  the  oonltitatlon,  Hart- 
ford was  made  the  Bole  seat  of  government. 

T.  D.  WIHM.SKV. 

New  Haven,  post-v.  of  (iallatin  eo.,  111.     Top.  358. 

New  Haven,  post-v.  ot  A  lie l,,d..on  the  Wabash 

and  Tolcd,,  and  Western  K.  K..  has  j  public  -,  h,,,d  build- 
ings, -I  churches,  .'!  large  -lave  manulaetorie.-.  .-cveral  lum- 
ber-yards and  saw-m  ills,  1  hotel.  Homing  mills,  I  new  paper, 
and  stores.  I'op.  about  1  IIMI. 

T.  J.  FOSTER,  Kn.  "  \i:\v   HA\  i:\  I'.U.I.AIHI  M." 

New  Haven,  post-v.  of  Nelson  c,,..  Ky....n  the  Knox- 
villo  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Naslu  illc  li.  II.  I'op.  till. 

New  Haven,  tp.  of  (Jratiot  co..  .Mich.     p,,p. 

New  Ilnven,  po-t  v.  of  I,,  m,\  tp..  v  Mich., 

on  tho   Grand   Trunk    R.    It.   (I'ormerlv    .Nl:w    HAI.II 
STATION).     Pop.  413. 

New  Haven,  tp.  of  Phiawassee  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  999. 

New  Haven,  tp.  of  Olmsted  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  SCO. 

New  Haven,  post-v.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mo.,  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  R.  R.  (Mn.i.i:u's  LANDING 
STATION). 

New  Haven,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oswcgo  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  H.  It.  I'op.  1764. 

New  Haven,  a  v.  of  Crosby  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  0. 
Pop.  101. 

New  Haven,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Huron  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Lake  Erie  division  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  It, 
I'op.  1221. 

New  Haven,  a  b.  of  Dunbar  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  333. 

New  Haven,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.,  on  tho 
Rutland  division  of  tho  Central  Vermont  R.  H.  Pop.  I 

New  Haven,  post-v.  of  Graham  tp.,  Mason  eo.,  West 
Va.,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Pop.  489. 

New  Haven,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  Wis.  P.  894. 

New  Haven,  tp.  of  Dunn  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  554. 

New  Heb'rides,  a  largo  group  of  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  situated  between  lat.  14°  and  20°  S.,  and  be- 
tween 168°  and  170°  E.  Their  area  is  estimated  at  5700 
square  miles,  their  population  at  13-1,000.  The  largest  and 
best-known  of  thorn  is  Tanna.  with  tho  harbor  Erupabo; 
Santo,  Mallicolo,  and  Erromango  have  also  been  visited 
by  Europeans,  though  the  extreme  savagenegs  of  the  in- 
habitants makes  all  intercourse  very  difficult.  The  islands 
are  volcanic  and  fertile,  covered  with  forests  of  sandal  and 
other  valuable  trees.  Tho  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Papuan  race,  and  are  cannibals.  On  the  island  of  Anatom, 
however,  Christian  missionaries  have  worked  with  success. 

New  Holland.     See  AUSTRALIA. 

New  Hol'lnnd,  post-v.  of  Perry  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0., 
on  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R.  Pop.  326. 

New  Holland,  post-v.  of  Earl  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa., 
1 .'',  miles  E.  of  Lancaster,  on  the  Last  Brandy  wine  and 
Waynesburg  R.  R,  has  a  public-school  building,  4  churches, 
1  newspaper,  an  extensive  coach  manufactory,  several  ho- 
tels, and  stores.  P.  778.  G.  H.  RACCK,  ED.  "  CJ.AIIION." 

New  Hol'stein,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Calumet  co.,  Wis., 
on  the  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R.  I'op.  1S13. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Union  eo.,  la.     Pop.  299. 

New  Hope,  post-v.  of  Hurricane  tn.,  Lincoln  co.,  Mo. 
Pop.  186. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Chatham  eo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1760. 

New  Hope,  port-v.  and  tp.  of  Ircdell  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
871. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Pcrquimans  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1933. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1095. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1520. 

New  Hope,  post-v.  of  Scott  tp.,  Brown  co.,  0.  P.  145. 

New  Hope,  post-b.  of  Solcbury  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on 
tho  Delaware  River.  I'op.  1225. 

New  Hope,  tp.  of  Orangeburg  co..  P.  C.     Pop.  951. 
New  Hope,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Portage  co.,  Wis.   P.  751. 
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NEW  HUDSON— NEW  JERSEY. 


New  Hud'son,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Allcgany  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1142. 

New  Ibe'ria,  post-vM  cap.  of  Iberia  parish,  La.,  on  the 
Bayou  Teche,  55  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Baton  Rouge,  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  sugar  and  cotton  plantations,  has  6 
weekly  newspapers  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  1472. 

New'ington,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Roekingham  co.,  N.  H. 
Pop.  411. 

Newington  Junction,  post-v.  of  Wcthersficld  tp., 
Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  New  York  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  and  the  Hartford  Providcuce  and  Fishkill  11.  Rs. 
(NEWINGTON  STATION). 

Newington  Society,  a  v.  (NEWINGTOX  P.  0.)  of 
Wethersfield  tp.,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  2  miles  from  New- 
ington Junction.  Pop.  778. 

New  Ips'wich,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hillsborough  co., 
N.  H.,  is  the  scat  of  Appleton  Academy  (Congregation- 
alist),  founded  in  1787.  Pop.  1380. 

New  Jas'per,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  0.  Pop. 
1084. 

New  Jer'sey,  one  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  and 
one  of  the  original  thirteen,  situated  between  the  Delaware 
River  and  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Hudson  River, 
and  within  the  following  limits  of  latitude  and  longitude: 
between  the  parallels  of  38°  55'  50.42"  and  41°  21'  19"  N. 
lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  73°  53'  51.25"  and  75°  33'  02.74" 
W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New 
Y'ork,  the  boundary-line  being  a  straight  line  from  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  lat.  41°  N.,  to  a  point  on  tho 
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Seal  of  New  Jersey. 

N.  bank  of  tho  Neversink  River,  where  it  enters  the  Dela- 
ware ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Hudson  River,  Staten  Island  Sound, 
Raritan  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  S.  by  Delaware  Bay  ; 
and  W.  by  the  Delaware  River,  whicli  separates  it  from 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  Its  extreme  length  from 
Carpenter's  Point  to  Capo  May  is  167|  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  59  miles,  and  its  least  32  miles.  Its  area  is 
7576.G8  square  miles,  or  4,849,069  acres. 

Face  of  the  Country. — Tho  northern  half  of  the  State  is 
traversed  by  three  distinct  ranges  of  mountains ;  two  of  them, 
the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain,  called  Shawangunk  in 
New  York,  and  the  Highland  Range,  belong  to  tho  Appala- 
chian chain,  while  the  third  and  lower  range  lies  between 
the  Highlands  and  the  ocean,  and  is  a  part  of  the  low  moun- 
tain-range which  descends  from  Massachusetts  through  New 
York  and  enters  New  Jersey  below  the  Palisades.  The  in- 
terval between  the  second  and  third  ranges  of  mountains  is 
throughout  most  of  its  extent  largely  charged  with  trap-rock, 
which  at  times,  as  at  the  Palisades,  completely  obscures  its 
matrix  and  appears  as  an  independent  lino  of  basalt.  Tho 
Blue  or  Kittatinny  range  is  somewhat  the  highest,  rising  to 
a  height  of  not  far  from  1800  feet  at  High  Point,  near  the 
New  York  line.  It  forms  an  almost  unbroken  ridge  from 
the  New  York  State  line  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  Its 
eastern  slope  is  steep,  though  not,  for  the  most  part,  precip- 
itous; the  western  slope  is  gentler,  but  continues  in  much 
lower  but  broken  and  rocky  hills  W.  to  the  Delaware.  The 
top  of  this  ridge  is  flat  and  generally  covered  with  a  heavy 
forest-growth.  The  Highland  range  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  mountain-ridges,  extending  over  a  belt  of  coun- 
try 22  miles  wide  at  the  New  York  line  and  10  miles  wide 
on  the  Delaware.  It  has  really  no  long  unbroken  ridges 
except  the  Green  Pond  Mountain  range,  and  its  subordi- 
nate ridges  are  not  really  in  line  with  each  other  or  paral- 
lel with  the  axes  of  the  main  range.  It  is  possible  to  cross 
from  one  side  of  the  range  to  the  other  in  a  N.  N.  E.  di- 
rection without  surmounting  any  considerable  elevation, 
though  in  any  other  direction  numerous  steep  hills  would 
have  to  be  ascended.  The  highest  point  on  any  of  these 


ridges  is  Rutherford's  Hill  on  Hamburg  Mountain,  1488 
feet  above  the  sea,  though  Wawayanda  Mountain,  near  the 
New  York  line,  is  1450  feet.  Schooley's  Mountain  and  the 
Musconeteong  Mountain,  both  favorite  summer  resorts,  are 
two  of  the  many  ridges  of  this  range.  They  are  mostly 
arable,  though  a  few  arc  covered  with  loose  stones  and  bare 
rock,  and  can  only  be  left  to  forest-growths.  Most  of  them 
slope  gently  to  the  general  level  on  their  N.  E.  faces,  while 
the  S.  W.  terminate  abruptly  and  sometimes  precipitously. 
The  trap  ridges,  occurring  in  the  Red  Sandstone  region, 
are  irregularly  distributed,  but  generally  occur  in  long  and 
narrow  stretches  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  highly  produc- 
tive agricultural  region.  The  longest  and  most  widely 
known  of  these  trap  ridges  is  that  generally  known  as 
Palisade  Mountain,  which,  commencing  between  8  and  9 
miles  A\r.  of  tho  Hudson  River,  in  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y., 
reaches  the  river  by  a  bold  curve,  and  thence  follows  the 
W.  bank  down  in  the  almost  perpendicular  and  frowning 
Palisades,  but  at  \Veehawken,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Bergen, 
and  Bayonne  leaves  an  alluvial  tract  between  it  and  the 
river  and  bay;  it  is  broken  through  by  the  Kill  von  Kull,  but 
resumes  its  course  on  Staten  Island,  terminating  at  lust  on 
the  shores  of  the  Arthur  Kill.  This  dyke  or  ridge  has  been 
bored  for  the  Bergen  Tunnel,  the  new  tunnel  of  the  Dela- 
ware Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  and  the  deep  open 
cut  of  the  New  Jersey  Central.  Nearly  parallel  with  this 
ridge,  and  from  10  to  18  miles  W.  of  it,  are  the  First,  Sec- 
ond, and  the  less  continuous  Third  Mountains,  which, 
though  broader  and  somewhat  higher  than  the  Palisades, 
are  not  so  long.  They  include  the  Orange  Mountain,  Fair- 
mount,  etc.  S.  W.  of  these,  in  Hunterdon  and  Mercer  cos., 
are  other  less  extensive  but  prominent  trap  ridges  known 
as  Rocky  Hill,  Ten-mile  Run  Mountain,  Long  Hill,  Sour- 
land  Mountain,  Goat  Hill,  ami  further  N.  Round  Moun- 
tain and  a  large  horseshoe-shaped  mass  of  trap  rising  767 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  known  as  Pickle  Mountain.  These 
trap  ridges  all  have  their  eastern  front  abrupt  and  almost 
perpendicular,  while  on  the  W.  side  they  slope  gradually 
toward  the  plain.  The  southern  half  of  New  Jersey  has 
no  rocky  eminences  or  any  elevations  deserving  the  name 
of  mountains.  The  Highlands  of  Navesink,  S.  of  Sandy 
Hook,  tho  first  lands  seen  in  approaching  New  York  from 
the  sea,  arc  about  400  feet  high.  The  rounded  hills  are 
earthy,  and  are  results  of  denudation  or  erosion.  Only  two 
of  them  arc  above  300  feet  in  height,  and  even  these  are 
not  200  feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  All  of  South- 
ern Jersey  is  a  gently-undulating  plain  in  the  centre,  150 
to  190  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ^loping  gradually  to  the 
ocean  on  one  side  and  Delaware  River  on  the  other.  The 
mountain-ranges  and  the  numerous  rivers  give  rise  to  very 
many  valleys  and  plains,  which  we  have  only  space  to 
group  into  a  general  classification.  The  valley  of  the  Dela- 
ware River,  from  the  New  York  State  line  to  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  varies  in  breadth  from 
half  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  possesses  great  beauty 
and  a  rich  and  productive  soil.  At  the  Water  Gap  the 
Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountain  crosses  the  river,  and  from 
that  point  the  valley  is  broader  and  not  so  well  defined, 
though  the  Highland  ridges  press  closely  to  its  shores  to 
about  the  parallel  of  40°  35'.  Below  this  the  valley  stretches 
out  in  wide  plains  of  sandy  loam,  broken  only  by  occasional 
trap-dykes,  as  far  as  Trenton,  when  clay  deposits  take  the 
place  of  sand  as  far  S.  as  Elsinborough,  when  the  sand 
again  resumes  its  sway.  The  Kittatinny  Valley  lies  be- 
tween the  Kittatinny  Mountain  and  the  Highland  Range; 
it  is  39  miles  in  length  in  the  State,  and  about  10  miles  in 
breadth,  elevated  from  500  to  C50  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  everywhere  noted  for  its  rural  beauty  and  agricultural 
wealth.  The  valleys  which  separate  tho  subordinate  ranges 
and  some  of  the  numerous  ridges  of  that  chain  of  hills, 
though  not  generally  of  great  extent,  are  fertile,  and  some 
of  them  remarkable  for  their  fine  scenery.  Berkshire  Val- 
ley, Longwood  Valley,  and  the  unnamed  valley  which 
stretches  onward  to  Greenwood  Lake  and  into  New  York, 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Before  the  eruption  of  the  trap 
rocks  the  whole  Red  Sandstone  region  was  a  valley,  hav- 
ing the  Highland  Range  for  its  N.W.  border,  while  the  Hud- 
son River  and  the  ridge  of  gneiss  in  Staten  Island,  and  a 
line  running  thence  S.  W.  to  Trenton,  formed  its  S.  E.  bor- 
der. From  the  southern  half  of  this  the  sandstone  has  been 
washed  away  and  replaced  by  a  later  white  clay.  This  por- 
tion has  become  a  broad  plain  with  a  moderately  undulat- 
ing surface  and  crossed  by  a  few  abrupt  ridges.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Passaic  is  a  part  of  this  plain,  and  rises  from 
160  feet  on  its  eastern  side  to  400  feet  on  the  W.  The  val- 
ley between  the  Palisades  and  the  First  Mountain,  and 
extending  from  the  New  Y"ork  line  almost  to  the  Raritan, 
is  also  a  part  of  it.  Tho  southern  half  of  New  Jersey  may 
be  considered  as  a  great  plain  which  has  a  few  low  hills, 
and  whose  surface  has  been  eroded  in  some  parts  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  by  the  streams  which  drain  it.  There  are 
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along  the  Atlantic  eoa-t  and  the  bay«  in  its  neighborhood 
anil  tin-  Delaware.  Kiver  anil  Bay  295,474  acres  of  tide- 
••o-  in  tin-  Stall-.  They  are  usually  covered  with  grass 
mid  lod,  an. I  ihi-ir  up  PIT  surface  is  near  the  level  of  high 
w air r,  hui  uinli-riu-iitli  the  soil  there  is  soft  mud  mul  mire, 
mrving  in  depth  from  li  inehc-  to  :iO  t'i-i-t.  In-low  wliic-h  is 
lini-  gravel  or  sand.  H.v  ditching  anil  banking  much  of 
tin-  lias  been  rendered  productive,  ami  tin:  railway  com- 
panies urc  now  using  l"rgo  tracts  for  their  coal-trains, 
stora  :  '•  ''Ic. 

/•,..  l.ntrn. — New  Jersey    is   a   well-watered 

Siati-.      IN  river  sy-t. -m   .-o-ms  lit  tirst  rather  complieai.  -.1. 

but  bv  referring  "11   II"-  rivers  to  live  drainage  basins  il 

mpliticd.       Tin-    Iliulsnn    Kiver,    which    bounds    the 

Si  itc-   In-   2*   or  liO  miles  is  ihe  first  of  these.      It  rceci\c- 

from  this  Stan ly  the  Wallkill  Kivert  with  three  small 

atllii.-nis  of  that  -trcam  :    Newark  Bay,  the  second  drainage 

r rivei  I  hi-  1'a.ssaie  and  the  llm-ki-nsaek  rivers,  with 

their  alllucnis.  The  |>rim-i|>al  tributaries  of  the  1'assaie 
are  (ho  Pompt.m,  which  itself  has  three  branches,  the 
H .lekiiwiiv.  and  tin-  \Vhi|>]iany  Kiver;  the  ILickcn-.ick  has 
the  Saddle  Kiver.  Haritan  Hay  receives  the  Karitan  River, 
with  its  -V.  and  S.  branches,  anil  three  other  tributaries 
End  three  aflliu-nts  of  these.  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  through 
Siateu  Islainl  Siiuiid,  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  Shark  Kiver  In- 
let, Manasquan  Inlet,  Barncgat  Hay.  Great  Bay,  and  Egg 
II a i  li  ir.  riven  e-  the  Kahway  Kiver,  Navesink  and  Shrews- 
bury rivers,  shark  Kiver.  Manasquan  Kiver.  .Metcdeconk 
and  Tom's  rivers,  and  Cedar  CreeK,  Little  Egg  Harbor  or 
Mulliea's  Kiver,  with  three  tributaries,  and  Great  Egg 
Harbor  Kiver,  with  its  branch,  the  Tuckahoe  River.  Dela- 
ware May.  the  last  of  these  drainage  basins,  receives  the 
Delaware  Kiver,  with  its  til  teen  tributaries  and  four  affluents 
of  these,  only  four  of  them  attaining  to  the  dignity  of 
rivers,  and  these  small:  and  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  State 
Cohan-cy  Creek  and  .Maurice  Kiver.  as  well  as  a  number 
of  smaller  .-I  reams.  Those  rivers  and  creeks  drain  about 
4471  square  miles,  and  the  remaining  area  is  drained 
by  numerous  smaller  >treams,  which  discharge  directly 
either  int  >  the  Atlantic  <>r  some  of  the  numerous  bays 
along  the  coast.  Tin-so  bays,  besides  Delaware  Bay  and 
Newark,  Karitm.  and  Sandy  Hook  hays,  are  sometimes 
called  hays,  sitmelimes  harbors  or  sounds.  They  form  a 
line  i*f  internal  water  communication  along  the  Atlantic 
from  Metedeeonk  Kiver  to  Cape  May  for  vessels  of 
light  draught.  The  principal  are  Barnegat  Bay,  Little 
Kgg  1 1  arbor.  Great  Bay,  Little  Bay,  Grassy  Bay,  Reed's 
Hay.  \h-ccom  Bay,  Lake's  Bay.  Great  Egg  Harbor,  Peek's 
llav.  Ludlain's  1'ay,  Townsend's  Sound.  Styles's  Sound, 
Learning's  Sound,.! en kins's  Sound,  Grassy  Sound,  Richard- 
son's Sound,  .larvis's  Sound,  and  Cape  Island  Sound.  There 
are  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  State,  but  few  of  them 
are  of  considerable  size.  Greenwood  Lake,  partly  in  New 
York,  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  a  mile  wide  and  7  or  8 
miles  long.  Lake  Hopatcong  in  Morris  eo.  is  5J  miles  long 
and  from  one-third  to  Ij  miles  wide.  Budd's  Lake  is  nearly 
'2  miles  long  .ind  three-quarters  to  1  mile  wide.  Green  Pond, 
also  in  Morris  co.,  between  Green  Pond  and  Copperas  Moun- 
tains, Mil  1  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
3  miles  long  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  width. 

ii'i-n/iii/i/. — With  the  exception  of  the  Carboniferous,  Per- 
mian, and  Jurassic,  all  the  geological  formations  are  rep- 
•  •1  in  the  rocks  and  soils  of  New  Jersey.  Her  geology 
has  been  carefully  studied,  even  to  its  minutest  details,  by 
Prof.  Henry  1>.  Rogers,  Prof.  Kitchell,  and  the  present  euii- 
inent  State  geologist.  Prof.  George  H.  Cook.  The  Azoic  and 
1'a  1:.  r,/oic  tin mations  are  to  some  extent  interlaced  with  each 
other,  and  together  occupy  the  entire  X.  W.  portion  of  the 
State.  The  Azoic  rocks  \ granite,  crystalline  limestone,  and 
gneiss)  underlie  the  S.  K.  portions  of  Sn-se\  and  Warren 
counties,  almost  all  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Pas- 
saie.  a  strip  on  the  \V.  border  of  Bcrgen.  the  X.  W.  portion 
and  three  -fourths  of  tin-  area  of  Morris,  most  of  Bernard 
tow  n,-liip  in  Somerset  eo.,  and  a  small  area  across  the  N.  end 
of  llunterdnn  eo.  The  h.nindaries  of  this  formation  are  co- 
terminous with  those  of  Ihe  Highland  range,  though  some 
of  the  included  valleys  between  the  subordinate  ranges 
contain  rocks  of  ihe  I'aheo/.oic  age.  The  Palaeozoic  for- 
mations— under  which  are  included,  in  New  Jersey,  the 
P.'t-.lam  sandstone,  the  slaty  grits  and  conglomerates  of 
(he  Green  Pond  Mountain,  magnesian  limestone,  fossilifer- 
ous  or  Trenton  limestone,  shales,  routing  i-lales.  and  slaty 
sa  re  I -tones  i  if  the  II  iidson  Ki\  er  group.  -and -I  one  nnd  con- 
glomerate of  the  Kittatinny  and  Shaw  iiiigunk  .Mountains, 
and  red  slates  a.nd  sandstones,  nil  members  of  the  .Niagara 
group,  the  various  limestones,  tirestones,  and  water  lime- 
stones of  the  water  lime  and  lower  llchlcrbci  ^  L'ronps,  ihc 
Oriskany  sandstone,  the  Cauda-Galli  grit,  llnondaga  lime- 
stone, and  eherty  limestone  of  the  Corniforous  group,  and 
the  Marecllus  shales  of  the  Hamilton  group — are  found 
occupying  the  N.  W.  portions  of  Warren  and  Sussex  cos., 
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the  Green  Pond  Mountain-  in  Passaic  and  Morris  cos.,  and 

the  lime-loin-  \  alley  of  the  South  Branch  in  Mortis  and 
llnnlenlon  cos.  The  Trias-ie  formation,  which  comprises 
the  red  sand-tone,  with  its  eruption-  of  trap  and  basalt  al- 
ready described,  as  well  as  some  thick  beds  of  shales  and 
conglomerate?,  underlies  a  belt  of  country  which  cro^-cs  the 
Stale  from  N.  K.  to  S.  W..  adjoining  the  Highland  Range 
in  the  S.  E.  Almost  the  «  hole  of  Bcrgen,  half  of  Pa 
all  of  Ksse\  and  I'liion.  a  part  of  Morris,  most  nf  Somer- 
set nnd  Hunterdon,  and  considerable  portions  id'  M  id  die-ex 
aii'l  Mere,  i  ooa,,  i.(  I  ing  '"  thJ  geologic  age.  Its  S.  K. 
border  is  a  neaily  ItrBlghl  hue  l.i-twecn  .ler.-ey  City  and 

Trenton.     The  Crcta.  , lormation,  which   includes  the 

greeusands,  chalks,  and  lower  marl-,  or.  according  to  the 
more  detailed  division  of  Prof.  Cook,  pla-lic  clays,  lignite 
.•lay  marls,  laminated  ,-an>l-.  a  lower  mail  bed,  red 
sand.  11  middle  marl-bed,  and  yellow  sand,  i-  found  imme- 
diately S.  K.  of  the  Red  S.ind-t in  a  long  narrow 

strip  reaching   from   Karitan  and   Sandy  Hook  ba\s   to  the 
head    of  Delaware    ]',a\    near  Salem.       Parts    of    Middi. 
Mercer,    .Moninouth.    lleean.     I'nr]  i  ugt.in,    Camden.    Glou- 

ee-ter.     Illld      Salem     cos.     belong     lo     ttli-     gcoio'_'ie      peliod. 

The  Tertiary  nnd  Quaternary  formation-  ..reii|n  the  whole 

S.  and    S.  10.    of  the    State    below    the    Ci  et  aecoiis,  eon-ring 

the  cos.  of  Atlantic.  Cumherhind.  Cape   May.  and  no 
'  '.-i  an,  as  well  as  parts  of  Burlington.  Ciinulen,  Glouee-ter. 
and   Salem  and  a  little  of  Monmouth.     The  ullmium  or 
Quaternary  also  overlies  most  of  the  Red  Sandstone  re- 
gion.      Prof.  Cook  includes  in  the  deposits  of  the  Tertiary 

and  Quaternary  the  upper  marl  Led.  astringent  clays, 
white  sand,  marls  and  clays  not  stratified,  glass  Sand,  drift 
gravel,  loam,  and  humus. 

.I//...  ,-o/o. iii  unit  AVuNowfc  fi c<il 'lyy. — The  mineral  prod- 
ucts of  the  Stale  which  are  of  use  in  the  arts  and  in  me- 
chanics and  agriculture  arc  very  numerous.  The  clay 
marls,  pure  marls,  and  shell  marls  of  the  State  arc  used  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  200,000  tons  per  annum,  and  have 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  farming  lands  of  Now  Jersey 
of  a  higher  average  value  than  those  of  any  State  in  the 
Union;  lime,  also,  for  fertilizing  purposes,  working  admir- 
ably either  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  niuri,  marsh 
mud,  peat  both  as  a  fertilizer  and  fuel,  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  variety  of  marine  products,  partially  mineral,  used 
for  fertilization,  building  materials,  including  a  very  fine 
gneiss,  white  nnd  blue  limestones,  Potsdam  sandstone  and 
the  great  variety  of  New  Jersey  free  or  sandstones,  of 
which  that  of  Belleville  is  one  of  the  best,  roofing  and 
writing  slates  of  the  best  quality  throughout  the  Kittatinny 
valley,  and  flag  and  paving  stones  of  large  size  and  ex- 
cellent durable  material,  are  abundant  along  and  near  the 
Hudson.  Hydraulic  lime  and  clay  suitable  for  brick-mak- 
ing are  plentiful  and  largely  used.  New  Jersey  has  vast 
beds  of  the  best  iron  ores.  In  1874  there  were  214  mines 
of  the  magnetic  iron  ores,  and  the  number  is  still  increas- 
ing. There  arc  12  mines  of  red  and  brown  htematitc  iron 
ores,  all  of  them  on  a  very  large  scale.  These  occur  in 
the  magnesian  lime-tone-,  in  the  Medina  sandstone,  and 
the  white  crystalline  limestone.  Bog  iron  ores  are  found 
in  wet  meadows,  bogs,  and  swamps  all  over  the  State. 
The  amount  of  iron  ore  mined  in  the  State  in  1874  was 
525,075  tons;  in  1873  it  was  665,000  tons,  and  in  1*72, 
600,000  tons.  There  are  in  Somerset  co.  and  elsewhere  in 
the  State,  veins  of  copper  ore  which  have  been  worked  in 
the  past;  but  they  would  not  now  prove  profitable,  yielding 
only  9  or  10  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  Zinc  ores  bave  been 
found  only  in  two  localities  in  Sussex  co.,  but  they  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  supply  ^,  of  the  zinc  o\id,  and 
more  than  \  of  the  metallic  zinc  produced  in  the  LI.  8. 
The  quality  of  both  is  said  to  be  much  superior  to  the  im- 
ported. Prof.  Cook  states  that  25,000  tons  of  zinc  ores  were 
raised  in  Sussex  co.  in  1868.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
falling  off  in  the  product  since  that  time,  17,500  tons  being 
raised  in  1873,  and  but  13,500  in  1874.  Lead  ore — gnh-na 
— occurs  at  several  localities,  but  is  not  sufficiently  abun- 
dant to  pay  for  working.  Nickel  has  also  been  found  in 
small  quantities.  Porcelain  and  potter's  clays  of  excellent 
quality  are  dug  annually  to  the  extent  of  nearly  .'100,000 
tons.  Kaolin  is  also  found  in  extensive  deposits,  but  not 
of  the  best  quality,  and  infusorial  earth,  in  demand  for 
polishing  purposes  and  for  the  preparation  of  dynamite  or 
giant  powder,  in  M  irris  co.  A  pure  white  sand,  equal  to 
iiny  known  for  glass-making  purposes,  abounds  in  S. 
Jersey,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  glassworks  of  i. 
boro'  and  Millville.  Moulding  sand  of  good  quality,  and 
sand  for  making  the  brick  for  reverberatory  furnaces,  are 
found  in  Burlington  and  Morris  cos.  Graphite  or  plumbago 
occurs  in  several  parts  of  Morris  and  Passaic  cos. ;  it  has 
lined  with  profit.  Sulphate  of  baryta,  nianL'anc-c, 
molybdenum,  iron  pyrites,  used  largely  tor  producing  sul- 
phuric aeid.  and  greensand  for  chemical  purposes  and 
glass-making,  are  among  the  other  mineral  products  of  the 
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State.  Besides  these,  mineralogists  give  a  list  of  154  of 
the  rarer  minerals,  which  are  mainly  of  scientific  value, 
and  some  of  which  arc  not  found  in  the  U.  S.  elsewhere. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — We  have  already  partly  described 
the  soil  in  discussing  the  geology  of  the  State.  Though 
much  of  it  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  it  is  easily  tilled,  and  by 
the  addition  of  rich  marls,  lime,  and  marsh-mud  of  the 
tide-washed  portions  of  the  State  it  has  attained  to  a 
higher  value  per  acre  than  the  farm  lands  of  any  other 
State.  According  to  the  census  of  1870,  the  average  value 
of  farming  land  was  $86.14  per  acre,  and  it  has  now  ad- 
vanced to  very  nearly  $100  per  acre.  The  lands  in  the 
Highland  valleys,  the  Kittatinny  Valley,  and  the  Red 
Sandstone  region  are  of  somewhat  better  natural  quality 
than  the  sandy  plains,  but  they  do  not  yield  larger  crops 
than  the  plain  under  its  effective  and  thorough  culture. 
Taking  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  forest  area  may  be  cal- 
culated as  comprising  about  one-third  of  the  State,  though 
portions  of  this  are  scrub.  The  prevalent  timber  of  the 
southern  part  is  pine,  with  some  cedar  in  the  swamps ;  the 
northern  portion,  and  especially  the  forests  on  the  hills,  are 
composed  mostly  of  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  hornbeam, 

tulip  tree,  bussu 1,  dogwood,  sassafras,  with  wild  cherry 

and  some  ash  and  elm.  The  Magnolia  glattrtt  is  found  in 
the  swamps.  Wild  grapes,  cranberries,  whortleberries, 
blackberries,  and  raspberries  are  abundant,  and  the  bitter- 
sweet, wax-berry,  button-bush,  shad-bush,  and  box-elder 
are  plentiful.  The  flora  of  the  State  is  very  large,  and 
many  of  the  flowers  are  of  great  beauty. 

Zoology. — The  zoology  of  New  Jersey  has  been  very 
fully  explored  and  catalogued  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott.  He 
reports  among  the  mammals  7  species  of  bats,  5  moles  and 
shrews,  the  wild-cat,  now  very  rare,  a  red  and  a  gray  fox ; 
of  the  Muetelidre,  the  tisher,  weasel  or  stoat,  mink,  otter, 
and  skunk  ;  the  black  bear  and  the  raccoon  ;  the  opossum  ; 

7  species  of  squirrels;  the  wood-chuck  or  ground-hog;  6 
or  7  species  of  rats  and  mice ;  the  muskrat ;  the  common 
rabbit;  a  few  deer;  the  black  whale,  and  4  species  of  dol- 
phin, of  which  only  the  porpoise  is  plenty.     The  birds  are 
very  numerous,  comprising  the  turkey-buzzard  and  black 
vulture;  2  species  of  eagle;  12  falcons,  hawks,  and  fish- 
hawks;  10  species  of  owl;  2  cuckoos,  7  woodpeckers,  the 
humming-bird,  the  swift  or  chimney  swallow  ;  whippoor- 
will  and  night-hawk:  the  king-fisher;    8  fly-catchers,  8 
thrushes,  including  the  robin,  and  several  species  of  wren  ; 
36  wood  warblers;  6  swallows;  2  waxwings;  7  shrikes,  10 
mockers,  including  the  cat-birds  and  some  of  the  wrens ;  3 
creepers  ;  3  titmice :  the  shore-lark  ;  28  finches,  including 
the  sparrows ;  8  orioles ;  3  crows ;  the  bluejay,  the  turtle 
dove,  and  the  wild  pigeon ;  the  ruffed  grouse  and  the  quail ; 

8  herons;  the  ibis;  6  plovers;  2  oyster-catchers;  2  avo- 
Bets ;  3  phalaropes ;  26  snipes,  curlews,  and  woodcock ;  9 
rails;  the  swan;  3  species  of  wild  geese;  30  species  of 
duck,  brant,  teal,  etc.;  3  petrels;  20  gulls  and  terns;  the 
pelican  and  the  gannet;  2  cormorants;  8  loons  and  divers ; 
6  auks  and  guillemots.     Of  reptiles,  there  are  13  turtles, 
terrapins,  and  tortoises ;  2  lizards  ;  the  rattlesnake,  copper- 
head, and  large  milk-adder,  with   14  species  of  harmless 
snakes,  including  the  blacksnake  and  the  watersnake,  both 
belonging  to  the  boa  family  ;  15  salamanders,  7  frogs,  5 
tree-toads,  and  1  toad.     The  number  of  fishes  is  enormous, 
comprising  8  of  the  perch  family  ;  9  sun-fishes,  5  darters; 
the  tautog  or  black-fisli,  and  the  dinner  or  conner ;  5  sheeps- 
head  and  porgies ;  2  rare  fish  of  the  mienoid  and  zenoid 
families;  6   species  of  redmouth  ;   10  of  the  weak-fish  or 
drum  family  ;  3  angel-fish  ;  the  surgeon  ;  the  pilot ;  4  spe- 
cies of  the  harvest  or  rudder-fish  ;  the  ribbon-fish  ;  the  little 
barracuda ;  24  species  of  the  mackerel  family,  including 
the  common  and  Spanish  mackerel,  bonito,  tunny,  spinous 
dory,  and  blue-fish  ;  3  species  of  remora,  the  sword-fish  ;  2 
species  of  gar  or  bill-fish ;    3  flying-fish ;    2  pipe-fish ;  5 
sticklebacks ;  4  species  of  mullet ;  2  silver-sides,  2  sand- 
lariccs;  the  red  sea-perch;    4  bullheads  and  sculpins;  4 
gurnards ;    2    star-gazers ;    the    toad-fish ;    the   goby ;    6 
blennies;    4   anglers   and   mouse-fish;    the    lamp-fish;    8 
genera  of  the  cod  family  ;  7  species  of  flounder,  including 
the  halibut;  8  killie-fish  ;  salmon,  brook-trout,  and  smelt; 
the  soury ;  9  genera  of  the  shad  and  herring  family,  in- 
cluding several  species  of  herring,  the  common  shad,  ale- 
wife,  moss-bunker,  and  anchovy  ;  3  pikes  and  2  gars  ;  13  or 
14  species  of  chubs,  minnows,  dace,  and  shiners ;  3  suckers ; 
4  species  of  eels  ;  5  catfish  ;  6  file-fish  ;  the  trunk-fish ;  the 
head-fish,  globe-fish ;    2  balloon-fish,  and  2  puffers ;    the 
pipe-fish  and  sea-horse;  2  sturgeons;  10  species  of  shark ; 
6  species  of  ray ;  the  devil-fish,  and  3  species  of  lamprey. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  State  is  in  general  healthy, 
differing  in  the  character  of  its  winds  on  the  sea-coast  from 
that  in  the  interior,  milder  and  with  somewhat  less  range 
in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  counties.  Where 
there  are  extensive  marshes,  there  is  sometimes  malaria,  but 
generally  the  State  has  a  high  reputation  for  healthfulness. 


The  following  table  gives  the  temperature,  the  rainfall,  and 
the  barometer-pressure  for  the  year,  and  for  each  season  of 
the  year,  for  three  different  parts  of  the  State: 
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Newark,  lat. 
40°  44'  30" 
N.,  Ion.  74<> 
Iff  W.  ;  ele- 
vation, 35 
feet. 

New 
Bruns- 
wick, lat. 
4(P29'N. 
Ion.  74° 
16'40"W.; 
elevation, 
75.  a  feet. 

SamlyHnok, 
lat.  40°  2H' 
N.,  Ion.  74=> 
1'  W.;  ele- 
vatinn,  23 
feet. 

Temperature  : 

0 

0 

Highlit     l  "                "         

9K.5 

101 

97 

HiKheU     P"                "P      g 

Range  of      "                "            

Mean  temperature  of  summer  
Highest        "                " 

70.4 

71.2 

69.8 

Uvwt 

Mi-an   toni]icrature  of  autumn  
Higlu-si        "                "                

54.8 
84 

54.2 
84.2 

54 

86 

Rangeof      "                "                

Hiijhc-4        " 

Lowest         "                "            
Range  of      "                "            

Rainfall: 

-12.5 
71.5 

Inches. 

-12 
74 

Inches. 

7 
64 

Inches. 

,, 

Barometer: 

"           "             winter  

30.089 

Agricultural  Productt. — The  agricultural  products  of  the 
State  are  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  cultivated  area. 
The  cash  value  of  its  farms  and  fanning  implements  in 
1870  was  $265,411,367,  and  the  total  value  of  products  of 
agriculture  and  betterments  for  the  year  was  $42,725,198, 
undoubtedly  an  undervaluation,  as  the  orchard,  small  fruit, 
and  market-garden  products,  as  well  as  the  cereals  and  root 
crops  for  the  year,  were  not,  when  the  census  was  taken, 
put  upon  the  market,  and  the  recollection  of  the  previous 
year's  products  was,  in  many  cases,  very  vague.  New  Jer- 
sey ranks  second,  if  not  first,  in  the  peach  culture,  first  prob- 
ably in  pear  culture,  and  first  also  in  the  small  fruits,  of 
which  she  supplies  the  markets  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia with  their  principal  stock  for  nearly  two  months  of 
each  summer ;  her  market-garden  products  are  also  of  very 
large  amount,  and  constantly  increasing.  Aside  from  these 
she  produces  largely  of  the  cereals  and  of  the  principal 
root-crops,  sells  much  butter  and  milk,  and  cuts  more  hay 
than  she  needs  for  her  own  consumption.  The  value  of 
her  orchard  products,  as  stated  by  the  census  of  1870,  was 
$1,295,282;  of  market-garden  products,  $2,978,250;  of 
animals  slaughtered  and  sold  for  slaughter,  16,982,162. 
The  value  of  her  live-stock  was  estimated  at  $21,443,463. 
This  included  79,708  horses,  8853  mules,  133,331  milch 
cows,  3830  working  oxen  and  60,327  other  cattle,  120,007 
sheep,  142,563  swine.  The  amount  of  butter  produced  was 
8,266,023  pounds  ;  of  cheese,  38,229  pounds  ;  of  milk  sold, 
5,373,323  gallons;  the  amount  of  hay  cut  was  521,975  tons. 
The  same  year  the  wheat  crop  was  reported  as  2,301,433 
bushels  ;  rye,  566,775  bushels  ;  Indian  corn,  8,745,384  bush- 
els ;  oats,  4,009,830  bushels;  buckwheat,  353,983  bushels; 
common  potatoes,  4,705,439  bushels ;  sweet  potatoes, 
1,550,784  bushels  ;  wool,  336,609  pounds.  Of  some  of  these 
crops  and  products  we  have  later  statistics  in  the  estimates 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  According  to  these,  the 
crop  of  Indian  corn  in  1874  was  9.397,000  bushels,  worth 
$7,705,540;  of  wheat,  1,986,000  bushels,  worth  $2.581,800; 
of  rye,  480,000  bushels,  worth  $441,600  :  of  oats,  3,28  1.000 
bushels,  worth  $1,970,400;  of  barley,  7300  bushels,  worth 
$8760  ;  of  buckwheat,  267,000  bushels,  worth  $234,960  ;  of 
potatoes  (Irish),  2,919,000  bushels,  worth  $2,276,820;  of 
hay,  520,300  tons,  worth  $8,439,266.  The  cranberry  crop 
of  the  same  year  was  stated  at  about  123.000  bushels,  worth 
at  the  nearest  market  $358,000.  Of  the  fruit  crop  we  find 
no  satisfactory  estimates.  The  live-stuck  report  of  the 
department  for  Jan.,  1875,  gives  115,700  horses,  worth 
$13,778,713;  15,000  mules,  worth  $2,024,550;  147,900 
milch  cows,  worth  $7,025,250 ;  839,000  oxen  and  other 
cattle,  worth  $3,053,121;  127,100  sheep,  worth  $667,275; 
164.600  swine,  worth  $2,045,978,  making  an  aggregate 
value  of  live-stock  of  about  $28,500,000. 

Manufactures. — In  the  census  of  1870,  New  Jersey  ranks 
seventh  in  the  list  of  manufacturing  States,  having  Wilt! 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  75,552  hands 
(58,115  men,  11,198  women,  and  6239  children).  The  cap- 
ital invested  in  manufactures  was  estimated  at  $79,606,719, 
the  wages  paid  annually  at  $32,648,409,  the  raw  ma- 
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terial  used  at  $103,115,215,  and  the  annual  product  at 
$169,237,732.  This  was  an  advance  of  about  1211  i,cr  cent. 
on  the  report  of  1860,  ami  the  increase  -hi. •<•  IS70  has  been 
still  more  rapid.  The  items  of  silk  manufacture,  glass, 
machinery .  locomotive  nml  stationary  cnirines,  leather  and 

prcpai  ations    ')f     leather.     India    rubber     L' 1-,     and     iron 

in  all  forms,  eto.  etc.  have  greatly  increased   since    Is7n. 
The  uniiual  product  jii  tlic  pie-cut  time  must  now  male 
riallv  cvcecd  sunn, mill. mm.     The  following  were  the  la  -..rest 
branches   of   manufacture   in    the   State    in    1^711.-    nt" 
an  I    -ii','ar,    refined,    SI  I  J'.l'.l.r  III  ;     tlonrmi:  mill    product-, 

$IU,557,07I>  ;     ir ni'l    iron    manufactures.    S13. Ill  1,271  : 

macliinery  nf  all  kind',  s*.sl.s.l23:  leather,  tanned,  cur- 
ried, morocco,  and  enamelled,  S',l.:;il7,o  |S  ;  hats  ami  caps, 

.S.'i. 1107. 270 :   printing  cotton  ami  woollen  g I.-.  S.'j.uil.'i.ir.i7  : 

silk  goods  and  M-\N  in..,'  -ilk  and  t  wist.  St...:.'7,riri  I  (  in  t  he  \  ea  r 
cinlin^  l*ce.  :'.!,  I>7I.  the  silk  manufactures  were  otiiciallv 
reported  tt  $6,097,692);  bleaching  ami  dyeing,  $4,889.694  j 
cotton  good-,  thread,  ami  \arn.  .-tl.ni1,.'i,JL's  :  trunks,  valises, 
ami  satchcN.  $3,793,000;  clothing,  s:;.:;  ni.l  •>.< ;  jcweln, 
i,679;  gloss,  window,  and  hollow  ware,  tJ,805,72fl; 
lioots  ami  -hoe-.  S2, s:;ii, 322;  lii|iinrs,  malt  and-  ilistilleil, 

$3,li7l, 2IS  :  carriage!  ami  wagons,  SL'.L's I .(! I:; ;   India-rub- 

knd  elastic  .1; I-,  S_'.LJI'|.V;:I  ;   sash,  iloors.  and   blinds, 

l,79i  ;    woollen  and    worsted    goods.  S2.  I  l.i."i>5  ;    lum- 
ber,   planed    mid    sawed.    s:;.ll'.i7.v.i  |  :    paper    of   all    kinds, 

$1.81)2,321:     saddlery     and     harness,     SI  .732.3115  :      brick. 

$1,695.530:  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron   ware,  SI  .tli!7,n2ii : 

eoap    and    canilles,    Sl.i;m;.23l  ;     steel,    cast,    and    springs. 

$1,847,887;  hardware  and  saddlery  hardware,  $2,182.3'.i5 : 


lucud  and  nther  bakery  products.  £1  .:!77..'t:iti  :   painl- 
iind  .  •  08  Jj    -tone  ami  earthen  ware.  si. 1m, 

/i.i i7/-o.i(/«. — There   were   in   the   Stale,  in    |S7.>.  -ill   rail- 
roads, of  which   seven  were  under  lease  to  the    IVnii-\l 
viinia  liailroad  Co.,  or  rather  to  the  united  railroad 
panics  of  New  Jersey  .      The*    i  .1   li'-ad-  had  in  Jan..   IS75, 
an  aggregate  length  of  L'.'i  I  I.  Ill  miles,  and  t  he  eo-i  ,,f   roads 
and    equipment    was   SI  .Mi.:!0  I,  I  ll>.      There   were  also   liie 
horse-ear  railroad  companies  (be  eosr    ,,!'  whose  rail 
equipment,  etc.  was  about  SI  ....ill. linn.      There  ale    In,,    im 
portaiit  canals  in  tin-  Slate,  the  Morris  Canal  and  the  Itari 
Ian  Canal,     The  latter  i-  lea-ed  by  the  united  railroad  and 
canal  companies  of  New  Jersey.    Its  length  is  lit;  mile-.    The 
.Morris  Canal  Co.  ha-  also  hanking  powers.     Its  length  i-  HH 
mile-,  and  its  e,,-t  w  as  S3.  132.17  I.     It  pays  large  diu.len.l-. 

/  ,,:,u,  ,«.--The  finances  of  the  Stale  are  in  a  vci  v  utU- 
f'actory  condition.  The  receipt-  to  the  close  of  the  li-cal 
year  1>7I  were  S3..i::-.  1 2ti.'.i7.  and  the  di.-bm  semci  • 

the  same  ycars:;,.T,,,.L'i;i;.if,.  i,  \uaae  to  il -edit 

of  the  treasury  of  S272.M10.S  ] .      The  State  ilebt    w.a- 
S2.5IHi.000.    towards    which    there    were    SI  ,:;uil,llllli    in    the 
sinking  fund  :  and  the  State  held,  besides,  nearly  SI  .IMlll.llllll 
ill    railroad    storks    and    Ir.nd-.  whirh.    however,  il    was    jtl 
contemplation  to  expend    upon    her   new   Slat.-  in-ane  In.s 
pital.       Her    a--e--eil   valuation    in     I--7I   was    $419,057,908; 
and  as  much  properly    wa-    omitted,  and  the  valuation   was 

on  a  ba--i"  not  ex.- Una  till  per  cent,  of  actual  \aluc.  her 

true  valuation  at  the  clo-e  of  |s7.r)  was  probabh  n.arlv 
SI.2im.mm.MiMi.  The  true  valuation,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1870,  was  at  that  time  >'.uu.'.i7(i,m;  I. 
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Commerce. — New  Jersey  has  six  customs  districts,  vii. 
Bridgeton,  Burlington,  (Jreat  Egg  Harbor,  Little  Egg  Har- 
bor, Newark,  and  I'erth  Amboy,  and  the  two  largest  im- 
•porting  and  exporting  districts  in  the  U.  S.,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  are  at  her  doors,  and  many  of  their  ocean 
steamers  lie  at  her  wharves  and  piers.  These  great  ports 
overshadow  her  customs  districts,  and  her  imports  through 
her  own  ports  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  were  but 
$77,841,  and  her  exports,  of  domestic  goods  and  produce 
only,  $87.032.  The  greater  part  of  her  actual  imports  and 
exports  were  received  and  shipped  cither  at  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  'I' he  navigation  statistics  of  the  State  were: 
^Foreign  vessels  entered  and  cleared  61 ;  tonnage  9707 ; 
crews  401;  entered  and  cleared,  American  vessels,  35; 
tonnage  tin  13:  crews  221:  total  entered  and  cleared  for- 
and  American  vessels  96;  tonnage  15,750;  crews 
"-'_'.  The  total  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  tonnage 
of  the  U.  S.  belonging  in  New  Jersey  customs  districts 
June  30,  1S74,  was  I  lllli  vessels,  measuring  102,100.28  tons. 
The  steam  tonnage  of  the  Stale  was  90  vessels,  aggregat- 
ing 17,.'>ls.<W  ions.  The  number  of  vessels  built  during  the 
year  was  75,  ha\  ing  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8301.78. 

Hniikt. — There  were  on  the  1st  of  Jan.,  1875,  62  national 
banks  in  operation,  having  an  aggregate  capital,  paid  in, 
ot's|;;,i.ius,:;,,i) :  bond-  on  deposit,  s  1 2,552. fi.'itl ;  circulation 
outstanding.  SI  I.O!i2.slO.  There  were  also  12  banks  and 
trust  com  panic-  oi^ani/.cd  under  State  laws,  having  aggre- 
gate assets  ,d'  s;,.L'li:;.:i:.l.71.  and  40  savings  banks,  with 
aggregate  assets  of  s:!l.2li>.!it2.85. 

Innurauct. — In  Is7l  there  were  29  fire  and  marine  in- 
surance companies  i,,  the  State,  of  which  10  were  mu- 
tual companies.  The  others  had  an  aggregate  capital  of 

$2,5511.71..  and  as-cts  amounting  to  about  S7.."7.>. There 

were  at  the  same  time  i».,  mutual  life  insurance  companies, 
one  founded  in  1845,  the  two  having  aggregate  assets  of 
»2T,8«,68S. 

Kilnraiinn. — From  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent 
of  schools  presented  to  the  legislature  in  .Ian.,  1875,  we 
i  to  11  on  ii 


gather  the  ] 


•ing  items:    Number  of  children  of  school 


•The  returns  of  the  Slate  census  of  |s7,\  n..i  y.-l  ijiiite  com- 
plete, inilicatc  lhal  Hie  population  of  the  State  'in  1S7.1  was,  U 
estimated  by  Prof.  I 'ook,  l.oi.r>,:<70. 

t  In  1870  there  were  15  Chinese  and  Japanese  and  1(1  Indians 
In  the  State. 

JS  to  18  years.  \  Whites  onljr. 


age  in  the  State  (between  5  and  18  years),  298,000;  total 
enrollment  in  the  public  schools,  186,392;  average  attend- 
ance, 96.224;  accommodation  for  scholars  in  the  public 
schools.  155.152:  number  attending  private  schools,  36,507; 

i  number  attending  no  schools,  71,895  ;  number  of  townships 
and  cities,  258  ;  number  of  school  districts,  1369 ;  number 
of  school  buildings,  1493 ;  number  of  school  departments, 
2835;  number  of  sectarian  private  schools,  101  ;  of  nnsec- 
tarian,  253;  value  of  school  property,  $6,000,732;  amount 
raised  during  the  year  for  school  purposes,  S2.3II  l.:;'.is.i:;, 

i  all  except  $31,573.41  by  taxation;  number  of  teachers, 
3216  (960  males,  2256  females) ;  average  monthly  salary  of 
male  teachers,  $65. 77;  of  female  teachers,  $38.  The  teachers' 
certificates  are  of  three  grades.  There  were  1754  granted 
during  the  year,  of  which  96  were  granted  of  the  first  grade, 
166  of  the  second  grade,  and  1  1H2  of  the  third  grade;  655 
were  given  to  male  teachers  and  1099  to  female  teachers. 
Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  18  of  the  21  counties,  and 
were  well  attended.  Most  of  the  cities  have  a  separate  city 
organization  of  their  schools,  with  a  city  superintendent, 
who  is,  however,  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of  the 
State  superintendent.  There  are  county  superintendents 
in  each  county.  The  State  Normal  School  is  at  Trenton  :  it 
has  connected  with  it  a  model  school,  a  graded  school  of 
great  excellence  and  having  a  department  for  training 
pupils  to  enter  the  normal  school,  and,  at  Beverly,  il. 
num  Preparatory  School,  which  trains  pupils  either  for  the 
normal  school  or  for  business  purposes.  The  alien  I 
in  the  normal  school  in  1874  was  269,  of  whom  35  were 
males  and  234  females;  it  has  12  teachers.  The  n 
school  had  IK  teachers  and  413  pupils.  17.'.  boys  and  268 
girls.  The  Farnum  Preparatory  School  had  II  teachers  and 
161  pupils.  The  Normal  School  and  the  two  subordinate 
schools  were  prosperous  and  well  managed,  and  exerted  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  progress  of  education  in  the 

State. 

Iliijlirr  Eiiiirntian. — There  are  in  the  State  4  colleges,  4 
collegiate  schools  for  the  instruction  of  women,  3  scientific 
schools,  one  of  them  the  State  agricultural  and  scientific 
college,  connected  with  Rutgers,  and  4  theological  schools. 
There  are  besides  these  a  number  of  collegiate  schools  of 
high  grade  for  the  instruction  of  boys  or  of  both  sexes.  The 
lolloping  table  gives  the  name,  location,  date  of  organiza- 
tion, value  of  buildings,  income  from  alt  sources,  etc.  of 
these  several  institutions  lor  1>7I: 
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Name  of  institution. 

Location, 

Date 
of  or- 
ganiza- 
tion. 

No.  of 
professors 
and 
teachers. 

No.  of 

students. 

Value  of 
buildings, 

and 
equip- 
ment. 

Endow- 
ment. 

Income 
from 
endow- 
ment. 

Income 
from 
all 
sources. 

Volumes 
in 
library. 

Preparatory  School*  of  the  Highest  Grade  : 
Pedilie  Institute  

Hightstown  

1864 
1870 
1770 
1873 

1851 
1861 
1837 

1840 

1846 
1770 
1746 
1856 

1873 
1871 

1864 
1867 
1869 

17S4 
1812 

7 

6 
10 
4 

8 
9 
28 

9 

7 
13 
19 
32 

14 
10 

11 

18 
6 

5 
7 

85 
32 
140 
40 

104 
CO 
199 

181 

65 
178 
438 
108 

45 
139 

62 
118 
23 

38 
116 

$150,000 

819,000 
4,636 

1,000 
1,000 
2,000 

2,000 

2,000 
9,300 
44,000 
8,000 

5,000 
8,800 
15,000 

20,000 
26,000 

Rutgers  College  Grammar  School  
Princeton  Preparatory  School  
Colleges  for  Women: 
Bordentown  Female  College  
Ivy  Hall  
St  Mary's  Hall  

New  Brunswick... 
Princeton  

Bordentown  
Bridgeton  

,T>,000 
35,000 

30,000 
20,000 

14,000 

Pennington    Seminary    and    Female 
Collegiate  Institute  
Cof/eyex  : 
Burlington  College  
Rutgers  College  

Pennington  

Burlington  
New  Brunswick... 

100,000 

400,000 
500,000 

81,200 
4(15,150 
785,000 

$15,347 

48,000 

15,000 
20,286 
66,200 

Seton  Hall  College  .    . 

South  Orange  

Princeton  
Hoboken  

New  Brunswick... 

School*  of  Science  : 
John  C.  Green  School  of  Science  
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  
Scientific  School  of  Rutgers  College 
(State  Agric.  and  Scientific  College). 
Schools  of  Throloiw  : 
Drew  Theological  Seminary  (Meth.1... 
German  Theological  School  of  Newark 
Presbytery  
Theological    Seminary    of    Reformed 
Church  in  America  
Theological  Seminary  (Presb.  Church  i 

140,000 
500,000 

200,000 
500,000 

110,000 
250,000 
20,000 

220,000 

-150,000 

7,000 
40,000 

6,960 
17,500 
700 

12,500 
29,000 

8.307 
44,175 

300,000 
30,000 

300.000 

200,0011 



Bloomfield  

New  Brunswick... 
Princeton  

Special  Inttntctinu. — The  deaf  mutes  of  the  State  of  suit- 
able age  are  instructed  and  educated  at  the  New  York  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  at  the  Buffalo  Insti- 
tution, at  an  expense,  in  1S74,  of  §16,283.21 ;  the  blind  are 
educated  in  about  equal  numbers  at  the  Now  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  at 
Philadelphia,  at  an  expense,  in  1874,  of  $14,260.11  :  and 
the  feeble-minded  and  idiotic  children  are  provided  for  in 
the  Pennsylvania  training-school  at  Media,  I'a.,  at  an  ex- 
pense, in  1874,  of  $7,393.77.  The  question  of  organizing 
State  institutions  for  these  classes  has  been  agitated,  but 
at  present  the  existing  arrangements  are  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. There  is  a  well-managed  home  for  soldiers'  chil- 
dren at  Trenton,  with  a  branch  for  orphans  of  colored  sol- 
diers at  Bridgewater,  which  in  1874  had  4  teachers  and  153 
children.  The  expense  for  the  year  was  §30,544.23,  of 
which  $29,402.50  was  received  fro'm  the  State.  There  are 
several  orphan  asylums  in  the  State,  but  none  of  them 
under  State  patronage  or  control.  The  Industrial  School 


for  Girls  at  Trenton  is  a  State  institution.  In  1874  it  had 
4  teachers  and  managers,  19  girls,  and  since  its  organization 
in  1872  had  had  40  under  its  care.  It  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  reforming  these  girls.  It  has  a  farm  property 
valued,  with  its  buildings  and  furniture,  at  $42,652,  and 
its  current  expenses  in  1874  were  $7759,  which  was  paid  by 
the  State.  The  New  Jersey  State  Reform  School  for  Juve- 
nile Delinquents,  situated  near  Jamesbtirg  in  Middlesex 
co.,  was  established  in  ISfiy.  It  has  a  farm  of  490  acres 
and  suitable  buildings.  It  had  had  up  to  Oct.  31, 1874, 534 
boys  committed,  of  whom  350  had  gone  out,  leaving  184  in 
the  school.  It  has  3  teachers  besides  the  superintendent, 
and  instruction  is  also  given  in  trades  to  enable  the  boys 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  Its  expenses  in  1874  were 
$33,873,  of  which,  however,  over  $2000  was  for  arrearages 
of  previous  year ;  $25,000  was  appropriated  by  the  State, 
and  the  remaining  expenditure  was  made  up  by  the  re- 
ceipts for  work,  farm  products,  money  received  from  parents 
and  guardians,  and  miscellaneous  sources. 

Churches. 


Denominations. 

Church 
organi- 
zations, 
1870. 

Church 
edi- 
fices, 
1870. 

Si!  tings. 
1870. 

Church 
property, 
1870. 

Church 
organiza- 
tions, 
1874. 

Church 
edifices, 
1874. 

Ministers, 
1874. 

Church 
members, 
1874. 

Adherent 
jiopula- 
t!on, 
1874. 

Church 
property, 
1874. 

140° 

1  384 

573  303 

$18  347  150 

1  504 

1  455 

1  421 

185  160 

943  275 

§19  043  filO 

164 
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2 

2 
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2 

2 
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1 

1 
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2 
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4 

2 

3 
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2 

2 
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2 

2 

2 
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Charitable  Institutions. — The  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic 
Asylum,  at  Trenton,  is  an  excellent  institution,  but  is 
greatly  overcrowded.  In  1874  it  had  under  treatment  840 
persons  (401  men  and  439  women),  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  fi55  remained  (l!12  men  and  .143  women) ;  52  had  been 
discharged  as  recovered,  85  as  improved,  14  as  unimproved, 
1  escaped,  1  proved  not  to  be  insane,  and  32  died,  making 
in  all  185.  Of  the  inmates,  21  were  State  patients,  ."iiis 
county  patients,  and  Iflfi  private  or  pay  patients.  The 
crowded  state  of  the  asylum  had  necessitated  the  refusal 
to  admit  many  more  recent  cases,  and  many  were  obliged 
to  find  a  place  in  county,  city,  or  private  hospitals  for  the 
insane.  The  expenses  for  the  year  were  $185,175.06,  of 

*There  was  also  in  1870  a  Presbyterian  church  not  connected 
with  the  General  Assembly  (probal)ly  Associate  or  Reformed), 
with  one  church  edifice,  5UO  sittings,  and  $7000  of  church  prop- 
erty. 


which  $34.112  was  paid  by  the  State,  $116,973  by  the 
counties,  and  the  balance  from  pay  patients  and  incident- 
als. The  overcrowding  of  the  asylum  at  Trenton  led  to 
the  appointment  by  the  State  in  1871  of  a  commission  to 
select  a  site  and  build  a  new  hospital  for  the  insane.  They 
fixed  upon  Morristown  as  the  site,  and  have  erected  and 
partially  completed  an  immense  hospital,  which,  when  fin- 
ished, will  be  ample  for  the  needs  of  the  State  for  some 
years  to  come.  This,  though  economically  managed,  will 
be  a  very  costly  building  for  the  State,  the  bills  already 
paid  exceeding  $1,000,000.  There  is  a  home  for  disabled 
soldiers  at  Newark,  which  had  371  inmates  Nov.  1,  1874, 
and  had  cared  for  nearly  1000  more  during  the  year.  Its 
expenses  were  847,307.65. 

Penal  Institutions. — The  New  Jersey  State  prison,  at 
Trenton,  is  a  well-managed  institution  so  far  as  its  finances 
are  concerned,  and  its  discipline  is  good,  but  if  it  is  con- 
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ceded  that  I  hi-  Stale.'  prison  should  he  reformatory  as  well 
in  penal  in  its  character,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  its  runk 
would  he  somewhat  low.  There  were  in  the  prison  from 
ilt  l.  31,  18T3,  In  Nciv.  I,  IS7I.  1025  prisoners.  During'  the 
year  :'.7-  had  hccn  'li-chargcil  or  diea,  leaving  in  tho  prison 

n,i.  ;|.  1874,653  prisoners.  The  daily  average  wa-  IH.'i. 
The  entire  expend  it  u  re  COM  the  Stale  prison  for  the  year  end- 
ing Nov.  1,  IS7I,  for  all  purposes,  was  sl!IL'.i:i6.63  ;  of  this 
nearly  one  half  was  fur  permanent  improvements,  shops, 
finnilure,  ete.  The  convicts'  lahor  realized  $1(11. Ml  3.71, 
more  than  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses  of  subsistence 
and  -alaries,  and,  deducting  the  snhsistenre  and  incident 
a|s  cuilv,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  .*  15,23  l.'.i.'i.  The  provis- 
ions for  the  moral  instruction  of  the  prisoners,  for  their 
health  and  treatment  when  insane,  and  for  the  comfort. 
and  welfare  of  the  warden  or  keeper  and  his  numerous 
deputies,  are  hy  no  means  so  goml  as  they  should  he. 
There  is  no  chapel,  no  adequate  provision  for  intellectual 
or  moral  instruction,  and  no  sufficient  hospital.  Some  of 
the  county  jails  and  penitentiaries  are  well  managed: 
others  are  in  a  doploralile  condition. 

Newspapers. —  In  1*7",  New  Jersey  had  122  newspapers 
of  all  Kinds,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  205,500 
an,)  a  total  issue  of  I s.iiLV.,7  10  copies  annually.  Of  these, 
l.'ii  Hen-  dailies1,  with  a  circulation  of  3S,030  ;  95  weeklies, 
with  I2ii,070  circulation:  7  monthlies,  with  46,800  cir- 
culation. Two  years  later  there  were  21  dailies,  I  semi- 
weekly,  '.'•<  weeklies,  1  bi-weekly,  1  serai-monthly,  and  Hi 
monthlies,  making  13X  in  all.  There  has  since  been  a 
cnn-iileralile  increase,  mainly  in  the  weekly  and  month- 
ly periodicals,  the  dailies  having  remained  nearly  sta- 
tionary. 

<  '•nixtitilti'in,  Cunt'tH,  ll'']>i->»''<it'tlii->'H  in  Qomffmtf  ftc. — 
The  eunstitution  under  which  \ew  .lei >ev  is  governed  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State  in  Aug.,  1844,  but  was 
materially  amended,  and  ratified  as  amended  in  Sept.,  1875.  i 
It  provides,  in  regard  to  suffrage,  that  every  male  citizen  [ 
of  the  U.  S.  of  the  age  of  21  years,  a  resident  of  the  State  ! 
fur  one  year  and  of  the  county  for  five  months  next  pre- 
c,-, ling  the  election,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  officers  to  ! 
be  elected  by  the  people,  except  persons  in  the  military, 
naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  U.  S.  who  claim  their  resi- 
dence only  by  reason  of  that  service,  and  except  also  pau- 
per idiots,  insane  persons,  or  persons  convicted  of  felonious 
crimes;  and  if  the  legislature  so  direct,  persons  convicted 
of  bribery  shall  forfeit  the  right  of  suffrage.  No  elector 
in  the  actual  military  or  naval  service  of  the  U.  S.  or  of 
the  State  shall  be  deprived  of  his  vote  by  reason  of  absence 
on  such  service.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  sen- 
ate and  general  assembly.  The  senators  are  elected,  one 
from  each  county,  for  three  years,  and  must  bo  thirty  years 
of  age  or  over,  and  citizens  of  the  State  for  four  years  and 
of  the  county  for  one  year  next  before  their  election.  The 
p  c-ent  number  of  senators  is  21.  The  whole  number  of 
members  of  the  general  assembly  shall  never  exceed  60. 
Each  county  shall  always  be  entitled  to  at  least  one  mem- 
ber, and  the  members  shall  be  elected  annually  according 
to  an  apportionment  made  by  the  legislature  at  its  first 
session  after  each  U.  S.  census.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for 
three  years,  or,  in  default  of  an  election  by  the  people,  by 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  in  joint  convention.  He 
must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  for  twenty  years  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  and  for  seven  years  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey,  unless  he  shall  have  been  absent  during  that  time 
on  public  business  of  the  U.  S.  or  the  State.  There  is  no 
lieutenant-governor.  The  State  treasurer  and  comptroller 
are  elected  by  the  legislature  in  joint  convention,  and  hold 
office  for  three  years.  The  attorney-general,  secretary  of 
state,  superintendent  of  schools,  prosecuting  officers,  and 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the  governor, 
with  (lie  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Judiciary. — In  the  judicial  system  of  New  Jersey  the  j 
administration  of  law  and  equity  is  in  distinct  tribunals. 
The  court  of  chancery  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  presided 
o\  er  by  u  chancellor.  The  practice  in  all  the  higher  courts 
is  based  upon  the  English  common  law,  although  it  has 
been  modified  considerably  by  statute  to  make  it  less  tech- 
nical and  more  practical.  The  judges  are  not  elected,  but  j 
are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate.  The  chief  courts  besides  the  court  of 
chancery  arc  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals  in  the  last 
resort,  in  all  causes:  this  consists  of  the  chancellor,  the 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  nnd  six  judges,  all  ap- 
pointed for  six  years:  the  prerogative  court,  of  which  the 
chancellor  is  judge  :  the  supreme  court,  which  has  a  chief- 
just  ice  and  four  associate  justices,  and  it  -  circuits  ;  and  in 
the  counties  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  common  pleas, 
consisting  of  not,  more  than  live  judges,  orphans'  court, 
and  court  of  general  quarter  sessions  )((  f|le  peace.  There 
may  be  from  two  to  five  justices  of  the  peace  appointed  in 


ca'di  township  or  city  ward,  according  to  the  population 
of  said  town-hip  or  ward.  The  pardoning  power  is  lodged 
in  a  court  of  pardons,  consisting  of  tin-  governor,  the  ehaii 
eellor,  and  six  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  errors  and 
appeal-.  I  lie  governor's  vote-  being  nece-sarx  to  a  pardon. 
Law  in  lliis  Slate  is  firmly  and  faithfully  administered, 
and  the  wrongdoer  when  cum  icted  litl"  little  chance  of 

from  the  just  reward  of  his  deeds. 
There  are  21  counties,  whose  statistics  are  as  follows: 
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Principal  T'ltriin. — Trenton,  tht;  capital,  had  in  1870  a 
population  of  22,874.  The  largest  cities  are  Newark,  pop- 
ulation in  1S70,  IIIA.O;,!):  .lersey  City,  XL'.JIO  :  1'at- 
erson.  ;;^..,7I*.  Kli/.alieth.  llobokcn.and  Camdcn  had  each 
In-! ween  20,000  and  30,000  inhabitants;  New  Brunswick 
between  15,000  and  20,000;  Orange  about  10,000:  Mill- 
ville,  Kahway,  Bridgeton,  and  Burlington  between  0000 
and  10.000  each;  Plainfield,  Union,  Salem,  and  Harrison 
between  4000  and  6000  each;  Gloucester  nnd  Lambertville 
between  3000  nnd  4000  each,  and  Princeton,  Keyport,  New- 
ton, Somerrille,  and  Red  Bank  between  2000  and  3000 
each. 

ffistorj/. — The  historians  arc  not  agreed  concerning  the 
early  settlements  in  the  territory  now  occupied  by  New 
Jersey,  but  it  is  probable  that  somewhere  between  1614 
and  1620  a  few  Dutch  traders  established  themselves  in 
Bergen.  The  whole  region  was  claimed  by  the  New  Neth- 
erlands colonists,  nnd  in  1623  a  fort  was  established  four 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware.  The  region 
along  the  Delaware  was  granted  in  1634  to  Sir  Edmund 
Ployden,  who  called  it  New  Albion,  and  attempted  to  plant 
an  English  colony  there  about  1638.  The  same  year  the 
Delaware  River  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Swedes  and 
Finns,  who  purchased  land  from  the  Indians  and  planted 
a  colony,  to  which  they  afterwards  made  considerable  ac- 
cessions, calling  it  New  Sweden.  They  drove  away  the 
English  settlers,  and  in  1655  a  Dutch  force,  headed  by 
Petrus  Stuyvesant,  governor  of  the  New  Netherlands,  at- 
tacked and  conquered  the  Swedish  colony,  which  thence- 
forth rendered  its  allegiance  to  the  Dutch.  In  1664  the 
Dutch  were  conquered  by  an  English  force  sent  by  Charles 
II.,  who  had  granted  the  entire  region  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  Connecticut  rivers  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York.  Some  New  England  colonists  the  same  year  ob- 
tained a  grant  from  Col.  Riohard  Nicolls,  the  duke's  gov- 
ernor, and  settled  at  Elizabethtown.  In  this  or  the  follow- 
ing year  the  duke  of  York  conveyed  the  present  territory 
of  New  Jersey  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
and  it  was  called  New  Jersey,  in  compliment  to  Sir  George 
Carteret,  who  had  held  the  Isle  of  Jersey  as  royalist  gov- 
ernor for  Charles  II.  Sir  George  sent  out  his  brother, 
Philip  Carteret,  in  1665  to  be  governor,  but  his  adminis- 
tration proved  unpopular;  and  the  Klizabethtown  colo- 
nists refused  to  pay  rental  to  him,  alleging  their  previous 
purchase  from  Nicolls.  In  1670  be  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  colony,  and  a  natural  non  of  Sir  George  was  for  a  short 
time  governor.  Having  obtained  some  promises  and  con- 
cessions from  his  brother  and  Lord  Berkeley,  Philip  Car- 
teret returned  to  the  colony,  which  he  governed  until  1674, 
when  the  Dutch  recaptured  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Their  triumph  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration,  and 
the  whole  region  the  same  year  reverted  to  its  English 
owners.  The  same  year  Lord  Berkeley  sold  his  half  to 
two  members  of  tlie  Society  of  Friends,  Kenwick  and  Byl- 
linge,  who  after  a  time  sold  first  a  part,  and  finally  the 
whole,  to  William  1'enn  and  his  associates.  The  colony 
was  now  divided  into  Kastcrn  and  Western  Jersey  by  a  line 
drawn  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  to  a  point  on  the  Delaware 
in  lat.  41°  40'  N.  The  sale  to  Penn  was  effected  in  1682. 


*  Estimated  for  1  counties  by  Prof.  Cook. 
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There  had  previously  been  two  or  three  legislative  assem- 
blies of  the  colonists  convened,  one  in  1*>68  and  another  in 
1675.  The  former  had  passed  a  very  severe  criminal  code, 
inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  for  many  offences.  New 
Jersey  did  not  escape  the  complications  with  the  tyrant  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  with  which  the  other  colonies  were  visited. 
He  claimed  supreme  jurisdiction,  arrested  the  governor, 
Philip  Oarteret,  took  him  to  New  York,  and  imprisoned 
him.  Andros  was  removed  in  1681  and  Carteret  restored. 
In  1682  or  1683  Penn  purchased  for  himself  and  associates 
all  Carteret's  rights  in  East  Jersey,  ami  under  a  governor 
of  their  appointment,  one  Robert  Barclay,  the  colony  be- 
came a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Friends.  In  1702  the 
difficulties  incident  on  a  divided  ownership  led  the  pro- 
prietors to  relinquish  the  government  to  the  Crown  ;  and 
though  maintaining  n  separate  legislature,  Now  .Jersey  wus 
united  with  New  York  under  the  government  of  Lord 
Cornbury.  Its  population  at  this  time  was  20,000.  In 
1708  it  had  increased  to  40,000,  and  the  inhabitants  pe- 
titioned fora  distinct  government,  which  was  granted  and 
Lewis  Morris  appointed  governor.  The  colony  had  no 
Indian  troubles,  and  its  growth  was  rapid  until  the  Revo- 
lution, in  which  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants  took  an  ac- 
tive part.  The  last  royal  governor  was  William  Franklin, 
a  natural  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  a  bitter  Tory;  he 
became  governor  in  1763.  Active  preparations  were  made 
for  the  coming  conflict  by  the  New  Jersey  patriots;  they 
were  represented  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  on  the 
2d  of  July,  1776,  two  days  before  the  adoption  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  their  provincial  congress  re- 
ported and  adopted  a  constitution  for  an  independent  vState, 
which  was  ratified  on  the  18th  of  July  following,  and  under 
which  the  State  was  governed  until  1841,  when  its  present 
constitution  was  adopted.  On  the  2oth  of  June,  1776,  Gov. 
Franklin,  who  had  opposed  this  action,  was  deposed  and 
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.sent  under  guard  to  Connecticut  as  a  prisoner.  Willi.un 
Livingston  was  elected  governor  Aug.  31,  1776,  and  re- 
elected  for  fourteen  years.  During  the  war.  New  Jersey 
suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of  British  troops  and 
Tories,  and  the  important  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton, 
Millstone,  Red  Bank,  and  Monmouth  were  fought  within 
the  State.  The  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  Dec.  18,  1787.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  State  constitution  of  1776  allowed  universal  suffrage, 
both  male  and  female,  white  and  colored,  and  that  by  sub- 
sequent explanatory  acts  this  wa%  rendered  more  explicit, 
Women  continued  to  vote  when  they  chose  till  1807,  when, 
scandalous  frauds  having  occurred  from  their  voting,  the 
legislature  suspended  this  provision  of  the  constitution, 
and  it  was  never  again  practised.  The  constitution  of  1844 
restricts  suffrage  to  white  males  over  twenty-one  years,  and 
this  provision  was  modified  subsequently  to  accord  with 
the  U.  S.  constitutional  amendments.  During  the  late  civil 
war  New  Jersey  furnished  her  quotas  promptly,  and  her 
sons  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field.  Her  growth 
for  the  last  four  decades  has  been  very  rapid  and  her  con- 
dition prosperous. 

Governors  of  the  State. 


William  Livingston  17S9-94 
William  Patterson  1794-!ll 
Richard  Howell  1794-1801 
Joseph  Bloomlield  1801-1:2 
Aaron  Ogden  1S12-13 
William  S.  Pennlngton.1813-15 
Mahlon  Dlckerson  1813-17 
Isaac  H.  Williamson  1817-29 

William  Pennington  1837-43 
Daniel  Haines  1843-44 
i  'liarlcs  C.  Stratton  1844^18 
Daniel  Haines  1848-51 
Ci'orite  F.  Fort  1851-54 
Rodman  M  Price  1854-57 

William  A.  Newell  
Charles  8.  Olden  

]!!l860-fi3 
18(W  66 

Samuel  L.  Southard  1832-33 
Elias  P  Seeley  iss:i-3:t 

Marcus  L.  Wanl  
Thi-iwlorH  V,  Randolph 
Joel  Parker  
Jusonh  D.  Bedle  

...isiir,-rai 

...1WW-72 
...1S72-75 
...1875- 

Peter  D.  Vroom  isn:i-:!ii 
Philemon  Dickerson  1836-37 

President  and  Vice- President. 
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171t-' 
17% 
181*1 
ISM 
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1S1B 
1S20 

Candidates. 

Electoral 
race. 

'  = 

il 

Candidates  for  whom  the 
electoral  vote  was  cast. 

Electoral 
vote. 

Pop. 
vote. 

Opposition  candidates. 

Pop. 
vote. 

Minority  or  third-party 
candidates. 

Pop. 
vote. 

George  Washington  P  

6 
1 

5 
7 
T 
T 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

1824 
1828 
1832 
ISilli 
1840 
18(4 
1848 
1  \V2 
1856 

1860 
1864 
1868 
1872 

A  ndrcw  Jackson  P  
John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P  
Jcihu  Quiucv  AdnlnsP... 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
T 

4 
7 
7 
9 

10,985 
23,758 
23,856 
*,132 
•,961 
38,318 
40.015 
44,305 
4B/JI-! 

58,324 
68,020 
83,001 
91,661 

John  Qulncv  Adams  P..  .  ) 

9,110 

21,950 
2S,393 
25,572 
31  ,«3I 
37,495 
:«.90I 
38,556 
28,338 

62,801 

:U-l.  v. 
61,723 

80,121 
76,801 

William  H.Crawford  P..  j 
Nathaniel  Macon  V.-P...J 

William  Wirt  P  ? 

1,196 

No  rc- 

jinrt. 

1,535 

No  re- 
port. 

849 
350 

24,115 
Nore- 

NTre. 
port. 

630 

Andrew  Jackson  P  / 
n  r.  Oalhoun  V.-P...S 

Qwrm  Washington  P  t 

Martin  Van  liim-ii  V.-P.. 
William   H.  Harrison  P.  .. 
Francis  Granger  V.-P.... 
William  H.  Harrison  P...! 

JohnSerge.nl  v.-p  5 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  t 
Kkhard  M.  Johnson  V.-P.  J 
Martin  Vim  Itiir.Mi  P  1 
Hi.-harcl  «.  JohlKi.n  V.-P.  ( 

AIIKK  Klliiiaker  V.-P  ( 
Hugh  L.  While  P  ( 
John  Tyler  V.-P  J 

riMtn;i>  I'ilK-kli.-v  V.-P...  5 

0.  0,  ['ill.  -Sney  V.-P  \ 
Tin  nuns  Ji-ITcrson  P  ') 
George  Clinton  V.-P  J 
.T:imr<  MailNon  I'  / 
George  Clinton  V.-P  \ 

James  G.  Birney  P  ] 

Martin  Van  Bureu  P  1 
C.  rrancis  Adams  V.-P..  ( 

T.  Frelinghuyscn  V.-P.... 

OeorgoM.  l>alla»v.-P....  I 
I  ewl  .  CUD  1'      t 

Millard  Flll'more  V.-P  
Franklin  Piorce  P  

Win.  O.  Butler  V.-P  i 

Jarcd  Ingersoll  V.-P  j 

Wm.  A.  Graham  V.-P...  i 
John  C.  Fremont  P  t 
William  L.  Dayton  V.-P..  S 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  P  > 
H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P  S 
Abraham  Lincoln  H  ) 
Andrew  Johnson  V.-P  —  ( 
Ulvsses  S.  Grant  P  ) 
Sc'huyler  Colfax  V.-P....  ( 

Cl...,ro-  W.  Julian  V.-P..S 
Millard  Fillmore  P  ? 
A.  J.  Donclson  V.-P  S 

1).  1).  ToinpklnsV.-P  j 

James  Buchanan  P  
J.  C.  Breckenridge  V.-P..  ; 

Abraham  Lincoln  P  
Hannibal  llamlln  V.-P... 
George  B.  McClcllan  P.... 
George  H.  PcndletonV.-P.. 
Momtii,  s.-vmourP  \ 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  V.-P.  j 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  P  \ 
Henry  Wilson  V.-P  \ 

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P  j 

1  Edward  Kvcrett  V.-P...J 
1  John  C.  Breckcnridgc  P.  t 

Benj.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P..  \ 

For  much  valuable  information,  many  documents,  and 
especially  for  the  article  on  the  judiciary,  we  are  indebted 
to  His  Excellency  Hon.  Joseph  D.  Bedle.  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  for  the  geology,  topography,  and  many  statis- 
tics, to  Prof,  George  II.  Cook,  State  geologist  of  New 
Jersey.  L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

New  Jersey,  College  of,  founded  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Presbyterian  synod  of  New  York,  which  then  in- 
cluded New  Jersey.  Chartered  by  New  Jersey  in  174R,  it 
was  opened  in  Elizabethtown  in  May,  1747,  received  a 
more  liberal  charter  in  1748,  was  removed  to  Newark,  and 
finally  to  Princeton  in  1757,  where  a  large  college  was 
erected  named  Nassau  Hall,  in  memory  of  William  III.  of 
the  house  of  Nassau.  It  was  occupied  as  a  barracks  and  a 
hospital  both  by  the  American  and  the  British  troops  in 
the  Revolution.  Gen.  Washington  drove  the  British  from 
its  walls  Jan.  3,  1777.  The  Continental  Congress  met  in 
it  in  178.3.  The  Congress  and  Gen.  Washington  attended 
the  commencement  in  that  year.  Gen.  Washington  pre- 
sented fifty  guineas  to  the  trustees  to  repair  the  damages 
of  war,  which  wore  appropriated  for  a  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington by  the  elder  Peale.  Dr.  Witherspoon  and  two  of 
the  alumni,  Richard  Stockton  and  Benjamin  Rush,  were 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Rev.  Jona- 
than Dickinson  was  the  first  president  from  May  to  Oct., 
1717.  Rev.  Dr.  James  McCosh  was  elected  president  in 
1868.  Active  and  energetic,  his  reputation  has  greatly 
advanced  the  interests  of  the  college.  The  faculty  has  been 
enlarged,  the  number  of  students  increased,  new  studies 
introduced,  five  large  buildings  erected,  and  the  funds  large- 
ly augmented.  Among  its  benefactors  have  been  Messrs. 


James  Lenox,  John  J.  Blair,  and  N.  Norris  Halsted,  the  last 
gentleman  having  erected  the  observatory,  and  the  former 
two  having  endowed  professorships  :  Messrs.  John  C.  Green, 
Henry  (i.  Marquand,  and  Robert  Bonner.  Mr.  Green  gave 
(756,000  to  found  a  scientific  school, erect  a  library  (Dick- 
inson Hall),  a  building  for  recitations  and  for  other  objects. 
The  college  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  ;  some  of  the 
studies  are  elective  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  There 
are  many  prizes  and  fellowships,  the  recipients  of  the  latter 
being  required  to  pursue  a  prescribed  course  of  study  for 
one  year  after  graduation.  The  John  C.  Green  School  of 
Science  is  now  in  operation.  The  faculty  consists  of  the 
president,  If)  professors,  and  4  other  instructors.  There 
are  (1875)  483  students,  viz.:  fellows,  8;  seniors,  109;  ju- 
niors, 108;  sophomores,  92;  freshmen,  121;  scientific  stu- 
dents, 45.  The  college  and  society  libraries  contain  44.000 
volumes.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  about  4SJI), 
among  whom  have  been  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  both  in  Church  and  in  State,  the  most  eminent  being 
James  Madison,  the  fourth  President  of  the  U.  S.  The 
various  endowments  amount  to  about  $600,000.  The  build- 
ings are  mostly  of  stone,  and  occupy  the  campus,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  main  street  of  the  town.  The 
grounds  are  shaded  with  fine  trees.  Nassau  Hall,  East 
and  West  colleges,  the  American,  Whig,  and  Cliosophic 
halls  form  a  fine  quadrangle,  within  which  are  planted  two 
Revolutionary  cannon.  The  other  buildings  lie  chiefly  to 
the  E.  and  W.  of  this  quadrangle.  The  geological  and 
archaeological  museum  in  Nassau  Hall  and  the  museum  of 
natural  history  in  the  School  of  Science  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  importance.  HENRY  C.  CAMERON. 
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\i-\\  .IITSI-S  Tea.     See  CBAMITIM-H. 

New  Jrriisiili-in,  p.-v.,  Kocklan.l  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa. 

Ncu  Jcrii'Mili'in  I'lnirrh.     This  is  tlu>  name  given 

by    Kmanuel     >vvedcllborg     (IM    SWKIiKMIelllli,    10  VI  V  V  I    K  I.  )   til 

tin'  Churedi  which  In-  declared  ii  t"  In'  his  nii--ion  tn  found. 
lii   I,;.,   „,,-  word,  and  to  those  who  ac- 

ee-ptcd    ),,-  iiirni'.'    his    lite    hi'   gave'   nu  odrloe, 

looking  tn  :i  -eparatc  and  distinct  organisation  of  the  Sen 
Church   lit    that    tin"'.      A   few  year.-    after    hi-   death    Mint 

of  Ih'i-e    ul  -I'll    hi-    doctime-    a  -  -c  ,,•  i  :i  tell    in    Lon- 

of  "The  New  Church  signitie.'d  by 

the'  \  in  in  the  liVv  elation."    This  organization 

ha-  continued  in  ICngland  with  changes  fniin  time  to  time. 
Illl'l  now  e'lnlnace-s  manv  societies.  which  mret  in  ;i  "  lien 
cral  Conference'  "  annually  in  ilifl'crclit  parts  of  the  king- 
,lom.  In  this  eoimti  v  there  is  11  "  Ce-ne'ral  Conve-ntiein  (if 
the  New  .Icru-alcni  ill  the  I'.  S.  of  America."  whieli  holds 
annual  meetings  at  ilitl'erent  places.  It  is  incorporate'.!  by 
the  Slate  of  Illinois.  and  is  compo-ed  of  aSMieiat  ions  other 
eoll.vl  i\  e-  bodies  ol'  the  Ch  urch,  and  iseilate'd  recei\  ei  s.  Its 
iution  provides  tor  its  mcnihi'rship,  its  organi/ation, 
and  its  niini-ti  v.  In  many  other  countries  there  are  soci- 
eties or  individual  reeeivers.  The  New  Chureli  does  not 
regard  it  sell  a  s  a  sect,  or  as  one  more  added  to  the  churches 
of  '  'hristi'iidnm.  It  believes  itself  to  rest  upon  a  wide 
system  of  n-ligious  doctrine,  whieh  accepts  all  the  truth  in 
existing  beliefs,  and  provides  the-  mean-  of  discerning  and 
refuting  their  errors,  anel  is  therefore  gradually  to  become 
the  prevailing  system  of  faith  in  the  Christian  world.  The 
essentials  of  this  Church,  as  stated  liy  Svve'de'iibetrg  himself, 
arc  —  I.  The  divinity  of  our  I-ord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  : 
II.  the  holmes-  of  the  Word  ;  Ml.  a  life  of  charity.  Who- 
ever holds  these  in  faith  and  in  life  is  thereby  a  member 
of  the  New  Chureh.  whatever  may  be  his  or  her  theological 
name  or  place.  They  who  hold  and  profess  these  doctrines, 
and  desire  to  separate  from  other  churches,  unite  together 
to  help  each  other  in  learning  the  truth  now  revealed,  and 
living  and  loving  it.  Thus  united,  they  take  the  name  of 
the  Ncu  church,  but  not  in  a  sectarian,  exclusive,  or  self- 
comrnendatiiry  spirit. 

All  that  Svvedenbnrg  teaches  in  his  voluminous  theolog- 
ical writ  inns  may  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  three 
es-entials  above  stated. 

I.  Tin-  ttirniit'f  nf  (tit-  Lord.  —  .Swedenborg  utterly  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  three  persons  in  one  <iod,  and  the  connected 
doctrines  of  election,  predestination,  and  salvation  by 
faith  alone.  He  holds  that  this  doctrine  of  a  personal 
Trinity  has  no  distinct  and  apprehensible  meaning,  or  else 
it  teaches  three  Cods.  At  the  same  time  he  asserts  a  trin- 
ity of  essence,  but  not  of  person,  in  Uod.  It  may  assist  us 
to  comprehend  this  Trinity  if  we  look  at  the  corresponding 
trinity  in  man,  who  is  made  in  the  imago  and  likeness  of 
Cod.  The  sonl  is  by  itself  inconceivable  and  without  shape 
or  force.  Hut  the  soul  forms  and  fills  a  body  —  a  material 
hndv  while  wo  live  on  earth,  and  a  spiritual  body  after- 
wards. i  See  SvvKnRNBORO.)  The  soul  is  manifested  in  and 
by  the  body,  and  acts  through  it  as  its  instrument.  Here 
we  have  soul,  body,  and  action,  and  these  three  make  up 
the  living  man.  Jehovah,  the  Father,  is  in  himself  as  ut- 
terly inacces-ihle  to  thought  as  he  is  to  sight  or  touch.  lie 
is  for  ever  in  the  Divine  Humanity,  and  through  this 
Divine  Humanity  is  known  and  becomes  an  object  of 
thought  and  faith  and  love.  Through  this  Divine  Hu- 
manity he  acts,  and  this  action  or  operation  is  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Cod  is  a  divine  and  intiuite  man,  lieforc  his  in- 
carnation his  hivine  Humanity  made  itself  known,  as  far 
as  was  then  possible,  by  various  revelations,  and  ho  was 
worshipped  under  the  idea  of  a  divine  man,  which  idea 
took  various  forms  in  different  ages  and  nations.  Since 
that  event  he.  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 
only  proper  object  of  love  and  worship  for  all  who  know 
him.  The  doctrine  of  our  Lord  runs  through  Swedenborg's 
writings,  receiving  illustration  everywhere.  Jehovah,  the 
Father,  assume.  1  a  human  nature,  and  was  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  This  human  nature  was  full  of  germs  of 
evil  which  she  had  inherited.  Jesus  Christ  was  tempted 
through  them,  but  overcame  them  all:  and  as  each  e-vil 
was  over  .....  ne  and  put  away,  the  opposite  good  took  its 
place,  until  the  indwelling  divinity  filled  the  assumed  hu- 
manity. and  made  it  divine  and  one  with  the  Father. 
While  the-c  temptations  we're  going  on.  our  Lord,  in  the 
moments  ot'contlict  and  sulVcring.  spoke  of  himself  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Father,  and  in  the  intervals  of  rest  and 
peace  spoke  of  himself  and  the  Father  as  one.  These 


temptations  were  all  caused  by  evil  spirits  exciting  the 
proclivities  to  evil  he  inherited  from  his  mother.  l!v  v  i.' 
tory  in  these  temptations  these  evil  spirits  were  overcome 
and  completely  subjugated,  and  man  was  redeemed  from 
bondage  l.i  evil,  and  his  spiritual  freedom  for  ev  er  -i-ured. 
The  glorification  of  the  assumed  humanity  is  a  perfect  type 


of  the  regeneration  ot  man — with  the  difference  that  in  our 
Leirel  all  evil-  were  excited  and  all  ov  e-reome,  because 
through  the'  Father  within  hi'  had  infinite'  powe-r.  while-  in 
every  man.  who-c  power  is  ne.-e---aril  v  finite-,  evil  spirits 

are-   permitted  to   cM-ite   onlv   tho t    hi-    inhe'ritcd   e-vils, 

which    he-  can   overcome  in  his  eiwn   fr lom.     All 

-prints  from  the-  love-  of  the1  Lord  and  of  the  neighbor; 
all  e-v  il  springs  from  the-  love-  of  si'lt'  and  th.'  love-  of  the 
weirhl  for  the-  sake-  of  self,  'fhe-  eharacte-r  of  e-ve-rv  man 
i  -  of  all  the  good  and  all  the'  i'v  il  which  he  has  demo 
in  freedom  anil  fre>m  the  love  of  it :  and  it  abide. s  tor  e-v  cr. 

If  whe-li  her  die's  his  ruling  love-  i-  tor  good,  he-  goe-  to 
he-ave-n  among  his  like-:  if  his  ruling  love  is  fe,r  evil,  he 
goe-s  to  he-ll  among  hi-  like. 

Sweelenbeirg's  doe-trine  of"  Proprium  "  (this  Latin  weirel 
being  retaine.l  in  the  English  translation-  i-  important, 
and  near  the'  e'cntrc  •  •.  m.  The  weirel  may  be- 

translated  "  Ownhood  ;"   and  the  doctrine,  biiellv  stateel,  is 

this:    Lite  ilovving  into  man  from  the-  Lord n-tantlv  and 

incessantly,  is  given  to  him  to  be  In-  own,  that  he-  may  be 
in  actual  fre-e-dom.  lie  is  in  no  sense-  and  no  mea-ure  in- 
dependent of  Cod.  for  every  thought  and  CMTV  feeding  eir 
affectiein  eome-s  to  him  from  Cod.  It  is  give-n  to  him  I"  lie 
his  own;  anil  by  this  gift  of  the  ownhood  of  hi-  lit.-  man 
is  himself  and  fre-e-.  and  not  a  iiie-re  channel  thremgh  whom 
elivine  action  Hows.  He-nee,  what  a  man  love--  and  doe's 
freim  love'  lie,  in  Svv  e'de 'iiboi -g's  language,  appropi  iates  ; 
that  is  "/'/"  "/" 'i"  being  from  nil  and  j>r<>i>i-i>n/t  i,  adds  to 
his  ownhood,  or  to  the  life  that  is  his  own.  Ky  this  doc- 
trine of  man's  ownlweiel  eif  life-  Swe-denborg  explains  the 
origin  of  evil.  Man.  he-ing  aetuallv  tie-e.  may  turn  to  e-vil 

or  to  good,  nnel  may  pervert  the  life  he  receives  by  influx. 
He  did  and  doe's  turn  himself  to  e-vil  ;  he-  did  and  de.e 
vert  this  intlne-nt  divine-  life- :  and  thus  e-v  i!  originate'd  and 
eontinni'S.  Ne-v  ertheless,  the-  Lord  gave-  and  give-s  him 
freedom,  for  he  desires  to  give-  him  the'  greatest  po--ibh' 
happine--  a  ere-ated  being  e-an  enjeiy  ;  anel  this  e-onie-s  from 
the1  free  and  voluntary  choice  of  geiod  rather  than  evil. 
Childre-n  inhe-rit  the  qualities  eif  their  parents  and  ances- 
tors, liy  this  inheritance  man's  natural  "proprium  "  is 
full  of  proclivities  to  evil ;  and  tho  whole  effort  of  Divine 
Providence  in  relation  to  every  man  is  to  cleanse  and  viv- 
ify this  ownhood. 

The  Lord  alone  is  life,  and  has  life  in  himself.  All  life 
is  derived  from  him;  and  whatever  exists,  exists  because 
he  imparts  to  it  his  life  and  being.  In  everything  which 
is,  this  life  becomes  what  it  is  .leteiminc.l  to  lie-  by  the  in- 
most form  or  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  which  form  eir 
nature  is  given  to  it  by  the  Lend,  that  it  may  be  what  it 
is.  He  gives  his  life  to  man  to  become  man's  own  life, 
that  man  may  be  himself  and  free.  And  because  en- 
tire moral  fre'eilenn  is  give'ii  to  man.  this  influent  elivine 
life  becomes  in  him  whatever  he  cheieiseH  to  make  it,  tho 
Leirel  ever  doing  all  that  can  be  done  without  impairing 
his  freedom  to  lead  and  guide  him  to  goodness.  But  this 
freedom  he  never  takes  away.  Hence,  it  results  that  the 
Lord  cannot  give  any  truth  or  any  goodness  to  man  which 
he  does  not  receive  willingly,  for  there  must  be  voluntary 
reaction  on  the  part  of  man.  in  his  freedom,  to  meet  the 
divine  action.  In  the  degree  in  which  man,  thus  in  his 
freedom,  permits  this  influent  divine  life  to  be  in  him  pure 
and  unperverteel,  he  is  good ;  if  he  perverts  it,  he  is  evil. 
If  in  this  way  he  is  good,  he  finds  his  place  in  heaven, 
where  angels  arc  blessed  in  the  consciousness  that  all  their 
life  and  affections  and  thoughts  are  from  Cod  in  them,  and 
j  are  in  them  their  own  by  his  gift.  If  he  becomes  evil,  he 
i  goes  among  those  who  believe  that  they  live  of  nnel  freim 
|  themselves,  and  who  are  ruled  compulsively  by  infinite 
mercy  for  their  own  sakes.  AH  angels  and  evil  spirits 
began  life  on  this  or  some  other  earth. 

There  are  three  heavens.  The  life  of  the  highest  or 
heavenly  heaven  is  love  to  the  Lord;  of  the  middle  or 
spiritual  heaven,  it  is  charity  or  love  to  tho  neighbor;  of 
the  lowest  or  natural  heaven,  it  is  simple-  obi-die  nee-.  Ka.di 
heaven  consists  of  innumerable  societies,  every  angel  liv- 
ing in  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  his  character.  Op- 
posite to  each  heaven  is  a  hell.  Few  persons  go  to  heat  en 
or  to  hell  immediately  upon  their  resurrection  from  the 
dead  material  body.  (For  an  account  of  the  spiritual  body, 
and  the  substance  of  which  it  it  formed,  see  article  em 
SwEnEXBORG.)  They  remain  for  a  while,  but  not  more  than 
thirty  years,  in  the  "world  of  spirits,"  where  their  ruling 
liberated  from  e'emflicting  or  disguising  elements  of 
character;  anel  when  this  is  accennplisheel  each  erne  goes 
to  his  or  her  place  in  heaven  or  hell.  But  no  one  goes  to 
hell  who  has  not  voluntarily  rejected  tho  good  influences 
which  would  have  saved  him,  and  thereby  confirmed  him- 
self in  evil.  Only  those  who  reach  aelult  age  have  power 
to  do  this,  and  therefore  they  who  elie  before  maturity  are 
saved. 

II.   The  Bolineit  of  (he  Word.— Tho  Bible  is  the  word 
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of  God,  uttered  by  him  through  writers  who  were  fully 
inspired,  and  whose  minds  he  used  as  his  instruments.  It 
was  so  written  that  it  might  be  the  expression  of  infinite 
and  divine  wisdom.  This  word,  or  wisdom,  is  in  the  heav- 
ens, a  perpetual  source  of  light  for  all  angels.  Upon  earth 
it  is  expressed  in  human  language,  that  it  may  give  the 
light  of  life  to  all  who  live  on  earth.  Within  the  literal 
sense  is  the  spiritual  sense,  in  which  the  Word  is  read  by 
those  in  heaven  ;  and  this  internal  sense  is  adequately  ex- 
pressed by  the  literal  sense,  because  this  literal  sense  cor- 
responds perfectly  to  the  spiritual  sense.  This  can  be  un- 
derstood only  so  far  as  we  understand  the  relation  between 
natural  things  and  spiritual  things.  The  natural  world  is 
a  world  of  effects,  of  which  the  causes  are  in  the  spiritual 
world;  and  the  effects  correspond  to  the  causes.  Hence, 
everything  in  nature  corresponds  to  something  in  spirit, 
and  when  used  in  Scripture  represents  and  signifies  what 
it  corresponds  to.  The  whole  end  of  Divine  Providence  in 
all  its  working  is  to  bring  men  into  a  condition  in  which 
they  may  be  happy  for  ever.  In  this  work  the  Word  is  the 
chief  instrument  of  the  Lord.  By  means  of  correspondence 
it  is  in  the  literal  sense  brought  down  to  all  possible  con- 
ditions of  human  character,  so  that  it  may  reach  every  man 
wherever  he  stands  and  help  him  to  ascend  from  his  low 
estate.  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  ;  and 
if  this  lead  to  obedience,  the  first  upward  step  is  taken  ; 
and  if  it  be  followed,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  at  length  eon- 
verted  into  the  love  of  him.  This  doctrine  of  correspond- 
ence is  a  vast  subject  in  itself,  and  but  little  can  be  said 
of  it  here.  Many  correspondences  are  obvious,  and  con- 
stantly occur  in  common  language.  Heat  corresponds  to 
love  or  affection,  light  to  truth  or  wisdom.  And  as  all 
things  in  the  spirit  of  man  refer  either  to  his  will  and  affec- 
tions, or  else  to  his  thoughts  and  understanding,  so  all 
things  in  nature  refer  and  correspond  to  affections  of  some 
kind  or  character,  or  else  to  thoughts  of  some  kind  or  cha- 
racter. Most  of  Swedenborg's  theological  writings  are  de- 
voted to  an  exposition  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture, 
by  apph  ing  thereto  the  doctrine  of  correspondence,  and  in 
all  his  works  this  subject  is  frequently  referred  to.  Of  our 
common  Bible,  the  books  of  Ruth,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Ne- 
heiniah,  Esther,  Job,  Proverbs,  Eeclesiastes,  and  the  Song 
of  Solomon  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Acts  and  Epis- 
tles in  the  New,  have  no  continuous  spiritual  sense,  and 
were  not  written  under  the  same  full  inspiration  as  the 
books  which  contain  this  sense.  The  first  chapters  of  Gen- 
esis have  only  spiritual  truth,  the  historical  truth  begin- 
ning with  the  account  of  Terah ;  and  some  statements  in 
the  Word — as,  for  example,  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood 
still — are  true  only  in  their  spiritual  sense. 

III.  A  Life  of  'Charity. — This  word  does  not  mean  with 
Swcdenborg  eleemosynary  gifts  or  acts.  These  are  good, 
and  should  he  done  when  and  as  they  are  called  for.  But 
charity  is  the  iove  of  the  neighbor;  and  this  is  heavenly 
and  leads  to  heaven  when  it  is  founded  upon  love  to  the 
Lord.  Its  highest  and  truest  work  is  the  faithful  discharge 
of  our  daily  duty  in  all  the  things  required  of  us  by  the 
place  or  position  which  Providence  has  assigned  to  us.  So 
it  is  we  may  do  the  most  good  to  others,  and  manifest  our 
love  to  Him  who  has  given  us  this  way  of  being  useful,  and 
therefore  happy;  for  all  happiness  is  founded  upon  useful- 
ness. 

Another  doctrine  of  the  New  Church  should  be  noticed — 
that  of  conjugial  love.  Of  the  two  Latin  words  i->,nj>i^nfi'n 
and  wmjvffitfo,  Swedenborg  preferred  the  latter,  and  the 
common  English  translations  retain  this  term.  He  strong- 
ly inculcates  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  deducing  this  from  its 
foundation  in  the  perfect  union  of  love  and  wisdom  in  the 
Divine  Being,  whence  comes  a  union  of  corresponding  na- 
ture, but  infinitely  diversified  in  form,  throughout  creation. 
Everywhere  we  find  an  imago  or  resemblance  of  marriage. 
In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  obvious  ;  in  the  vegetable,  less 
obvious,  but  as  certain ;  and  throughout  creation  we  find  a 
conjunction  of  two,  diverse  but  adapted  to  each  other,  caus- 
ing production.  A  man  is  in  all  particulars  of  body  or 
mind  a  man.  and  a  woman  is  a  woman.  Each  is  imperfect 
without  the  other.  United,  they  form  a  one,  and  the  mar- 
riage relation,  which  exists  naturally  in  the  natural  world 
and  spiritually  in  the  spiritual  world,  is  the  instrument  by 
which  Infinite  Love  gives  the  highest  and  purest  happiness 
created  beings  can  receive  ;  while  unchastity  and  impurity 
of  every  kind,  and  most  of  all  adultery,  destroy  all  good  in 
the  will  and  all  wisdom  in  the  understanding  of  those  who 
give  themselves  up  to  these  infernal  lusts. 

The  number  of  those  who,  professing  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Jerusalem,  have  separated  from  the  former  Church,  is 
not  large.  But  that  of  those  who  in  all  the  churches  have 
more  or  less  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  these  doctrines 
is  believed  to  be  very  large.  THKOPHILUS  PARSONS. 

New  Kent,  county  of  E.  Virginia.  Area.  125  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  Pamunkey  and  York  rivers, 


and  S.  by  the  Chickahominy.  It  is  nearly  level  and  natu- 
rally quite  fertile.  Grain  and  tobacco  are  leading  prod- 
ucts. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Richmond  and  York 
River  R.  R.  Cap.  New  Kent  Court-house.  Pop.  4381. 

New  Kent  Court-house,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  New 
Kent  co.,  Va. 

New'land,  tp.  of  Pasquotank  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1481. 

New  Leb'anon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Harlem  Extension  R.  R.  The  township  includes  Leb- 
anon Springs,  in  the  E.  part  of  the  town,  celebrated  for  its 
thermal  springs,  Tilden's.  New  Lebanon  Centre,  West  Leb- 
anon, and  New  Britain.  It  has  good  schools,  8  churehes, 
a  female  seminary,  a  glass  manufactory,  a  vinegar  factory, 

1  grist  and  4  saw  mills,  2  machine-shops,  and  2  newspapers. 
Pop.  2124.  EDS.  "DRUGGIST." 

New  Lebanon,  post-v.  of  Mill  Creek  tp.,  Mercer  co., 
Pa.  Pop.  273. 

New  Len'ox,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Will  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  1121. 

New  Le'oil,  a  state  of  the  Mexican  Confederation,  is 
bounded  by  San  Luis  Potosf,  Tamaulipas,  and  Cohahuila, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  16,837  square  miles,  with  145,000 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  whites  and  mestizoes.  The 
surface  is  elevated,  hilly,  or  mountainous,  the  climate  hot 
but  healthy,  and  the  soil  very  fertile  and  well  adapted  for 
agriculture.  The  state  has  suffered  very  much,  however, 
from  military  disturbances,  and  its  natural  riches  are  de- 
veloped only  on  a  very  small  scale.  Cap.  Monterey. 

New  Lex'ington,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co., 
Ala.  Pop.  557. 

New  Lexington,  a  v.  of  Fairficld  tp.,  Highland  co.,  0., 
on  the  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  11.  Pop.  242. 

New  Lexington,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  has  0  churches, 

2  banks,  2  newspapers,  2  mills,  1  foundry.  1  planing-mill, 

3  hotels,  2  tanneries,  and  stores.     Pop.  (J53. 

J.  F.  McMAHOX,  ED.  "TniBrxi:." 

New  Lib'erty,  post-v.  of  Owen  co.,  Ky.     Pop.  304. 

New  Light,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.   Pop.  798. 

New  Lim'erick,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  308. 

New'lin,  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  775. 

New'lin's,  tp.  of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  862. 

New  Lis'bon,  tp.  of  Stoddard  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1182. 

New  Lisbon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Otscgo  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1545. 

New  Lisbon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Niles  and  New  Lisbon  R.  R.,  has  fine  waterworks,  G 
churches.  2  banks,  several  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  stores.  Pop.  1569. 

R.  W.  TAYLEH,  Jn.,  ED.  "  BUCKEYE  STATE." 

New  Lisbon,  post-v.  of  Juneau  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  134  miles  W.  of 
Milwaukee,  possesses  fine  water-power,  good  schools,  4 
churches,  1  flouring  and  2  lumbering  mills.  1  sash,  door, 
and  blind  factory,  1  brewery,  1  farm-implement  manu- 
factory, 1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Pop.  1221. 

M.  F.  CAHNKY,  ED.  "Anors." 

New  Lou  'don.  the  south-easternmost  county  of  Con- 
necticut. Area,  650  square  miles.  It  is  hounded  E.  by 
Rhode  Island,  S.  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  AV.  partly 
by  the  Connecticut  River.  It  is  hilly,  and  in  parts  very 
stony,  but  has  a  generous  soil.  Live-stock,  grain,  hay, 
wool,  and  dairy  products  arc  the  agricultural  staples.  The 
manufacturing  interests  are  important,  and  include  the 
making  of  carriages,  clothing,  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
shipping,  flour,  furniture,  iron,  India-rubber  goods,  metal- 
lic wares,  fish-oil,  machinery,  paper,  etc.  The  county  is 
intersected  by  the  river  Thames  and  by  various  railroads. 
Caps.  Norwich  and  New  London.  Pop.  60,570. 

New  London,  city,  port  of  entry,  one  of  the  capitals 
of  New  London  co..  Conn.,  on  the  Thames  River,  .'i  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  New 
London  Northern  R.  R.,  has  water  and  gas,  several  fine 
schools,  8  churches,  5  national  banks,  1  trust  company,  1 
daily  and  1  weekly  newspaper,  2  extensive  iron-foundries, 
a  woollen-mill,  a  cotton-gin  factory,  1  fruit-canning  estab- 
lishment, 1  tannery,  1  silk  and  1  shirt  factory,  a  cracker 
bakery  consuming  100  barrels  of  flour  daily,  and  stores. 
It  has  daily  communication  with  New  York  City  by  steam- 
boat, and  with  both  New  York  and  Boston  daily  by  rail. 
It  is  much  frequented  in  summer  by  tourists,  .-mil  its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Fort  Trumbull 
is  located  here.  Pop.  9.'i7fi. 

JOHN  A.  TIDBITS,  ED.  "  TKI.EGRAM." 

New  London,  post-v.  of  Monroe  tp.,  Howard  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  240. 
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New  London,  po.-t  v.  and  tp.  of  Henry  eo.,  la. .on  the 
Burliir.'ton  :ni'l  Mi--ouri  River  It.  li.      P"p.  ITU',. 

New  l.<>ndon,tp.  ufMiinongaliaco.,  Minn.    Pop.. "I!'. 

Now  London,  p"-i  i ..  cap.  "'  I'all-  ''o..  -Nlf'..  '" 
S.  i,f   Hannibal,  "ii    I'"'  •*'•    I. ""I*    Hannibal   iiml    Kcokuk 
It.  It.,   and    is   tin'  terminus   of  the    Hulls    I'mmty  branch 

|(.    |i.,    has    :\    graded    M-l I.     I     newspaper,    '2   churches,     I 

flouring  mill.  I  hot.'!,  and  ."lores.      Pop.   I  III. 

1 1, ,  in.  I     A     M.\  VII  VI. I..   l')l>S.  "  I!  A  I  l.s  Cn.    1  in  01:1,." 
Now  I.ollilon.  |>o-t   i  .  nnil  tp.  of  Mcrrimaek  IMI..  \.  II., 

is  r  In-  -eat  of  tin-  New  London  Institution,  founded  in  I  *-;,:;. 

l'..|i.  '.P.V.I. 

>(•«•  l.o  nil  on.  pi  v.  of  Verona  tp.,  Oncida  eo.,  \.  Y., 

on  the  Krio  Canal.      l'"|i.   I.'-. 
New  London,  p"-t  v.  anil  tp.  of  Huron  en.,  (>.,    17 

S.   W.nf   Cleveland,  iin   thi'  Cleveland   Columbus  ('in. 

einnati  and  Indiana  II .  I! ..  ti;i  -  ;i  school  building.  2  charche*, 
n  n:itioniil  bank,  l  nc\,  -pa  JUT.  ami  Rtoros.     Prinofpa! bast- 
ing and  dairying.      Pop.  nf  v.  f>7S  :  "ftp. 
I  17 .1.  (!.  \V.  Id  \VVN-.  Kn.  ••  \i:w  I.OM.OV  Ilii n:h." 

»w  London,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  '.Ml. 

New  London,  post  v.  of  Mnkwa  tp..  Wanpacca  CO., 
AVis.,  on  \Vo!f  River,  jmt  below  (lie  mouth  of  the  Kmbar- 
ras.  in  miles  S.  \V.  oi'  I ;  1 1  ,  n  \',  >\  ;  n  I  Is  mile  \.  \V.  of 
Filll'l  '111  Lac.  is  :i  station  on  tlic  Croon  |!:iy  all  I 
IVjiill  It.  P...  h:is  L'  weekly  newspaper-  ;ii(il  -evei-al  m.uiu- 
hllrehes.  and  scho  ils.  P,  p.  1015, 

New  Lots,  tp.  of  Kings  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  9800. 

New  Lymo,  post-v.  ami  tp..  Ashtabula  co.,  0.    P.  7ns. 

New  Mlld'ison,  post-v.  of  Hurrison  tp.,  Darke  co., 
0.,  on  tin-  Pittsbnrg  Cincinnati  anil  Indiima  Central  II.  II. 
Pop.  182. 

New  Madrid',  county  of  S.  I-:.  Missouri.  ..n  the  Mis- 
\re.i.  SMI  -,|,i:in.  mil,...  It  is  well  wood- 
ed, and  in  large  purl  occupied  by  su-;un|is.  lakes,  and 
bayous.  Tin-  land  was  formerly  much  higher,  but  was 
.sunk  in  the  e:irtln|ii;ikes  of  1S1I-1L'.  It  is  nevertheless 
susceptible  of  drainage,  nnd  is  highly  fertile.  The  county 
affords  great  r|uantities  of  corn  and  pork.  Cap.  New  Mad- 
rid. Pop.  O."..'i7. 

New  .Madrid,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  New  Madri 
Mo.,  on  the  .Mississippi  River,  40  miles  S.  W.  of  Cairo,  111., 
and  2sn  mile-  S.  K.  of  Jefferson  City,  has  an  cxt* 
river  trade.  chiefly  in  shipping  corn,  lumber,  and  cattle  to 
Southern  markets :  has  a  weekly  newspaper  and  several 
schools.  -toivs.  ami  churches.  Xew  Madrid  is  one  of  the 
oMc-t  towns  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  having  been  settled 
uiiiler  the  Spani-h  government  of  Louisiana  in  17SII,  an  1 
ha-  suffered  from  earth(|iiuke.s,  especially  those  of  1S1I, 
for  whieli  reason  the  houses  are  built  of  wood.  Pop.  of  v. 
c.::!  :  of  tp.  !!M;I. 

New'man,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  111.,  on  the 

Indiana  and  Illinois  Central  It.  11.     Pop.  1077. 

Newman  (  Knu  AIUI).  F.  L.  S..  b.  at  Hampstcad,  Eng- 
land. May  I:;.  1--III:  be^an  in  ehildliood  to  study  natural 
history,  especially  entomology:  establishe(l  and  edited  the 
Entomological  MagatiiM  18:i:i,  the  IhtnwivlogiH  IMO,  the 
ZIK,/<,:,,\I  |s|:;.  and  the  rhyiiiloyitt  1844;  became  in  1840 
:i  |iublishcr,  and  issued,  besides  many  popular  works  by 
Other  writers,  his  own  1/i'ntnri/  of  lirili'nli  /•'I'riiu  I  IS  III  |,  It!, 
tioiniri/  i.f  liri'li\li  l!i',-il,(  1866), 'lUnnli -nl«l  X.ilitrnl  ll^luni 
of  llrit ;*h  M.itli*  IISH'.M,  Illustrated  Nntnrnl  Ilitt,,,-,/  ,,'f 
]ti-ilf»li  ll/ilt>'i-//i'»  ( 1871 ),  and  several  minor  treatises.  lie 
gave  a  I  mo -t  exclusive  at  ten  I  ion  for  several  years  to  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation,  and  made  discoveries  important  to 
the  agriculturist  and  fruit-grower. 

Newman  (FuA\nsi.  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  New 
Hampshire  (1638),  and  suh-e.|ucntly  at  New  Haven:  was  I 
secretary  under  (Jnv.  Katon:  was  in  lOJH  a  commissioner 
to  the  Dutch  government  at  Manhattan  to  complain  of  en- 
eroacliments  upon  the  rights  of  the  colony;  was  chosen 
as, M;, nt  governor  I  I'M".,  commissioner  of  the  united  col- 
onies ll'i.'il  and  li'i.'is.and  was  governor  of  New  Haven  from 
lo.~>*  I  .  his  death.  Nov.  18,1660. 

Newman  (FRASCIS  WII.I.IAM).  LL.D.,  b.  in  London 
June  L'7.  ISOj:  studied  in  a  private  school  at  Kaling; 
graduated  with  double  first-elass  honors  at  Worcester  Col 
Oxford,  182Bj  was  ieil,,w  of  P.aliol  1826-:io.  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  thdologloal  ohje^iious  to  -nhsi-rihing 
the  Thirty  nine  Article-  :  pioeeeded  with  Mr.  (Iraves  and 
others  on  a  kind  of  mission  to  the  Mohammedan- ;  re-i,lcil 
a  con-Mi  i  i  Mr  lln.c  al  l'.;i;r'l:il  and  travelled  e\ten-i  vel  v 
in  the  Levant,  aoqniring  a  familiar  knowledge  ot'  Arabic 
and  of  Oriental  literature,  but  gradualh  >.vidcl\ 

alienated  from  Anglican  theology  :  was  classical  tutor  in 
l!ri.-t'il  College  from  ls::i  In.  ]irofessor  of  elassirs  .,t  .Man 
Chester  New  College,  London,  1840-16,  and  professor  of 


the  Latin  language  and  literature  at  1'niv  er.-ity  C. 
London.  Isli'.  ii,"..  hire  which  time  he  ha- devoted  hiiu-cll' 
e\'-lu-!v  el  v  In  litcMir  ui  c.  Similar  in  mental  charactci  ist  i.'S 
to  his  celebrated  brotlier.  Mi.  N'  -.  ninn  ha.-  diverge. I  from 
the  Church  of  Kngland  in  preci-,  Iv  the  opposite  direelion, 
rhoiiL'h  liic  liilc  ol  lii-  '  rlie  same  longing 

l>r  i l>--i:i-tical    uuily   which   led    Dr.  .1.   II.  Newman   to 

the  Church    ol'    Home.        Author  of    <'<tt/i.i!i.-    f'ni"n:     l^mll/H 

toward  ./  I'lmr.  h  a/  til,.  I-'II/H,-,-  andt  •  "u  •>{  I 'hi 

Inittln-ii/ii/  1 11- 1 1  .a  teholarh   ///•'..!•//  ../'</,,    n, !,,•<„•  i/,,M 
un-hy  (184T),  Tin  Si.ui,  it*  Sorroaa and  Atpiratioiu  i  l^l'.c, 
a  remarkable  autobiography  entitled    /'/KIA.*O/'  l-'.iitli.  t,r 

I'll.ll'l.fl  if,-,,  ,11     !]>•       II,     I  L'll'U-IHI.H 

Political  I-:, :,:,,,„<,,  i  I-.;, i  |,  Rtgal  Rom,  <  1852),  Tl,.   n.l.,,.f 

ll'n-.i,-,'  traiulatta  lulu  «»//.//,//../  i:,,:li:~h  .!/.'..- 

lli'iil  «f  //.,  .',  </   MI/O   Hai  i'>*li    Miti-ii 

I8tt),  JTuim,  11,,,-ti-iinil  n,,. I  Practical  1858),  '/'•  ttl /••./' 

M«>/< .  1  Grammar  of  Ike  Berber  Language, 

i.f  tin-  \i  in-  l-'ii/iin   i  l'-7l  :.  ami  an    Kngli-h   Arabic 

lt/i-r,»ji,,j-/f  in  I  lorn  an  I  v  pe,  now  (  1  S7i",  i  m-ai  l.v  completc'l.  I.e 

M   on    many  other   subjects,  including   mathe 

matics,  social   science,  p  ililic-.  elocution,   philology,  and 

if    literature,   which    exhibit    great    scholarship   and 

won. lerful  versatility.  Pnim:t!  C.   lli.iss. 

Newman  i.b'iix   HI.MM    .   l>.   h..  brother  ot   I'.  \V.  N, -iv 
man.  b.  in    I  L' I .   IMl|  :    v.a^   elm-ated  at   Kaling 

and  at  Trinity  College.  i>\to"l;  graduated  li.  A.  Ismi; 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  l  hid  ;  took  An  _rlicau  onb-rs  I^JI; 
was  vice  principal  ot  :-'t.  Alban's  Hall  ISU.i -L't'i  ;  tutor  of 
Oriel  1S26;  opposed  Catholic  emancipation  I  si'li ;  «.. 
of  the  university  preachers  I  slid;  joined  with  Hurrcll 
Fronde  in  forming  a  conservaiiv  «•  Ani'lo-Catholic  party 
within  the  Chaicii  ,,!'  Kn::l.uid  ;  visited  Kome  and  Sicily 
'''•'.:  took  part  with  Keble  and  Pusey  in  originating 
the  "Oxford  Movement  ;"  was  a  leader  in  the  propaganda 
of  "  High  Church  "  doctrines  by  means  of  the  celebrated 
Trnvt*  fnf  thi-  'I',',,,.* •;  rapidly  developed  his  tendenuie.H 
toward  Honiau  ( 'at holicistn  :  was  in  1828-48  incumbent  of 
St.  Mary's,  l '\ford,  and  chaplain  of  Littlemore,  and  ac- 
quired great  fame  as  a  preacher  and  writer;  founded  at 
Littlcmore  in  1842  a  community  of  ascetics.  In  isia  he 
joined  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  and  became  In  ad 
of  the  Oratorian  establishment  at  Birmingham j  was  roc- 
tor  of  the  Roman  <  'at  holic  Iniv  c,  -ity,  Dublin,  IS.'i  I  TiS,  and 
then  became  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  school  at  Kdg 
baston.  Author  of  Tru.-t  A'o.  .'/'/.  rnri-.-liinl  ,SV  run, ,m,  E*niiy 
OH  Vtyi'l"j.,»i  ill  i.f  t  'fn-iitiitii  lln.trim,  Ai-t-in*  i,f'  t/i<-  l-'inirlh 
t'.'i.tiii-y  (1833),  Theory  i,f  Itcliyloui  llelief  (1844  ).  (W//-.M, 
o  Sketch  of  the  Tliinl  I'l-nlni-i/.  /,•<««  anil  ilnin  (1848),  -•!/>«- 
loijia  pro  Vita  .S'fia  (1S(>4),  An  Kssay  in  Aid  nf  a  tti-nu,- 
iti'tr  i>f  Annent  (1870),  A  lliHtin-ij  i>f  Ai-iituitiiii  (187,r>),  several 
scries  of  sermons,  lectures,  and  essays,  and  many  other 
works,  including  a  reply  to  Gladstone's  pamphlet  on  the 
V'lti.iiH  Decrees  (1875)  and  A  /.,",/•  ml.h-i'xKril  tn  //in  t;,-,,,-,- 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  be- 
gun in  London  in  1870,  has  reached  nearly  30  vols. 

Newman  (Jons  P.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Xew  York  City  Sept. 
1,1826)  educated  at  Cazcnovia  Seminary  ;  became  a  min- 
ister of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  was  for  several 
years  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  M.  E.  church,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  nnd  chaplain  to  the  V.  S.  Senate  Isii'.i  7  ! 
member  of  the  Society  of  liiblical  Archaeology,  and  author 
ot  /  .  o//j  Dun  to  /ieershebtt  and  The  Throne*  nnd  Palace*  of 
/ttibi/lon  and  Ninei'eh  (1875),  works  of  Oriental  travel  pre- 
senting observations  made  on  an  official  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  U.  8.  consulates  in  Asia. 

Newman  (SAMI-F.L),  b.  at  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land, in  16(12;  graduated  at  Oxford  1620;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England;  came  to  Massachusetts  lli:ili; 
preached  nearly  two  years  at  Dorchester;  was  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Weymouth  1638-4:),  and  removed  in  II!  1 1, 
with  a  portion  of  his  ehurch,  to  Second,  whore  they  found- 
ed the  town  of  Rehoboth,  then  embracing  Scckonk  and  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.  D.  at  Rehoboth  July  5,  IOC.:!.  Author  of  a 
Concordance  fur  the,  liiilc  (  Lond.,  Ifi4:i:  Camb..  His:;;  .'ith 
ed.,  Lond.,  1720),  known  as  tin  Ooneordan69ftMd 

formerly  supposed  to  be  the  first  work  of  the  kind. 

Newman  (SAMTEI.  P.),  son  of  Mark  II.  Newman,  the 
publisher,  b.  at  A  ndover.  Mass.,  in  I  7''li  :  graduated  at  Row- 
doin  College  isni;  was  professor  (if  rhetoric  in  that  insti- 
tution 1824-::'.!.  and  principal  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  School  ls::'.i  I'J.  I),  at  Barre,  Mass.,  Feb.  10,  1SIJ. 
Author  of  Element*  of  /'otitii'til  1-,'i'iiiiinity,  Tlic  Xuiitli.rn 
l'<  !,':•<',,-  h'i  ml,  TV  l :!  parts),  and  .1  I'l-iii-li.'iil  XI/H!*  in  ,,l'  lihet- 
I  which  more  than  60  cds.  were  issued  in  the  U.  S. 
and  in  llnglanil. 

New'manstown,  a  v.  of  Mill  Creek  tp.,  Lebanon  eo., 
Pa.  Pop.  L'oO. 

Newmar'ket,  town  of  England,  partly  in  the  county 
of  Cambridge,  partly  in  that  of  Suffolk,  is  the  seat  of  the 
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most  famous  race-course  in  England,  and  has  about  4000 
inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  jockeys,  grooms,  trainers, 
and  stablemen.  Pop.  4534. 

New'market,  post-v.  of  York  co.,  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  the  Northern  Railway,  34  miles  N.  of  Toronto,  has  2 
weeklv  newspapers,  important  manufactures  and  trade. 
Pop.  of  sub-district,  1701). 

New  Mar'ket,  post- v.  and  tp.,  Madison  co.,Ala.  P.  2825. 

New  Market,  post- v.  and  tp.,Frederick  co.,  Md.  P.  3476. 

New  Market,  post-v.  and.tp.,  Scott  co.,  Minn.    P.  472. 

New  Market,  post-v.,  Greene  tp.,  Platte  co.,  Mo.  P.  167. 

New  Market,  post-v.  of  Rockingham  co..  N.  II.,  38 
miles  S.  E.  of  Concord,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R., 
has  a  public  library,  4  churches,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  4 
cotton-mills,  3  hotels,  and  machine-shops.  Pop.  1987. 

NCAV  Market,  post-v.  of  Piscataway  tp.,  Middlesex 
CO.,  N.  J.,  near  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Xew  Jersey. 

New  Market , post-v.  and  tp.,Randolph  co.,N.C.  P.1297. 

New  Market,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Highland  co.,  0.  Pop. 
of  v.  143;  of  tp.  1107. 

New  Market,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the 
East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R.  Pop.  926. 

New  Market,  post-v.  of  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.,  50  miles 
S.  of  Winchester,  near  the  Harper's  Ferry  and  Harrison- 
burg  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  has  a  poly- 
technic institute,  a  female  seminary,  3  public  schools,  5 
churches,  ]  bank,  a  book  and  job  printing-office,  3  news- 
papers, and  stores  and  repair-shops.  Pop.  600. 

S.  lli-NKKi.,  En.  "OiiR  Cm-Ren  PAPER." 

New  Maryborough,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Berkshire  co., 
Mass.,  is  tin-  srnt  of  South  Berkshire  Institute,  chartered 
1856,  under  direction  of  the  Congregationalists.  Pop.  1855. 

New  Mar'tinsville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Wetzel  co.,  West 
Va.,  40  miles  S.  of  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio  River,  has  a 
public  school,  1  church,  a  woollen-factory,  a  printing-office, 
2  hotels,  several  mills,  and  stores.  Pop.  2iio. 

DANIEL  LOXG,  En.  "LABOU  VINDICATOR." 

New  Mays'ville,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Putnam  co., 
Ind.  Pop.  109. 

New  Met'amoras,  or  New  Matamoras,  P.  0.  name 
of  MATAMORAS,  0.  (which  see). 

New  Mex'ico,  a  south-western  Territory  of  the  IT.  S., 
hiii-;  between  the  parallels  of  31°  20'  and  37°  of  X.  lat. 
and  103°  2'  and  109°  2'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  X.  by  Colorado ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Texas:  on  the  S.  by  Texas  and  Mexico  ;  on 
the  W.  by  Arizona.  Its  length  from  X.  to  S.  varies  from 
345  miles  on  the  E.  side  tn  :>sn  on  the  W.  side,  and  its 
breadth  from  E.  to  W.  varies  with  the  decreasing  width  of 
the  degrees  of  longitude  from  330  miles  on  the  northern 
line  to  352  on  the  southern.  The  area,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Land  Office  report  of  1874,  is  121,201  square  miles, 
or  77,56S,6lfl  acres. 

Face  of  the  dxuitri/. — New  Mexico  forms  a  part  of  the 
lofty  table-land  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain ranges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sierra  Madrc.  This  table- 
land, which  in  Colorado  is  from  6000  to  SOOO  feet  above 
the  sea,  at  Santa  Fe  6H02  feet,  and  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande  is  from  OIIOO  to  6000  feet  in  altitude,  grad- 
ually slopes  southward,  being  4SOO  feet  at  Albuquerque, 
and  sinks  to  3500  or  3000  feet  on  the  Llano  Estacado  or 
Staked  Plain  and  at  El  Paso.  The  Llano  Estacado  is  a 
broad,  almost  level,  treeless,  and  waterless  plain,  extending 
over  three  or  four  degrees  of  longitude  and  nearly  as  many 
of  latitude,  which  is  apparently  barren,  but  produces  abun- 
dantly the  mosquito,  a  small  but  deep-rooted  and  valuable 
shrub  of  the  acacia  family,  and  is  capable,  if  by  any  means 
it  can  bo  irrigated,  of  yielding  large  crops.  From  the  el- 
evated table-land  described  there  rise  hundreds  of  summits 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  outlying  chains,  which, 
though  known  by  other  names,  belong  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain system,  and  W.  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  lift  themselves  from  3000  to  10,000  feet  above 
the  mesa  or  plateau.  The  mountain-chains  E.  of  the  Rio 
(Iriuido  valley,  which  thrust  themselves  out  in  all  direc- 
tions from  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are 
known  locally  as  the  Guadalupe,  Sacramento,  and  Organ 
Mountains,  and  still  farther  E.  the  Sierras  Blanca,  Hueca, 
Capitiina.  etc.,  which  form  the  western  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  I'ceos.  W.  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  Sierra 
Madre  is  divided  into  numerous  chains  and  some  isolated 
peaks,  connected  only  by  the  plateau,  or  separated  bv  in- 
tervening elevated  valleys,  mostly  sterile  and  forbidding 
in  their  character.  The  principal  of  these  mountain- 
chains  are  the  Sierra  San  Mateo,  the  Zuni  Mountains,  the 
Sierra  del  Datil,  and  the  Sierra  Mimbres.  Still  farther  W. 
the  San  Juan  Mountains  enter  the  Territory  from  Colorado, 


and  the  heavy  masses  of  the  Mogollon  Mountains  and  the 
Pinaleno,  Peloncito,  and  Chiricahua  Mountains  from  Ari- 
zona. So  far  as  is  known,  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  Ter- 
ritory are  those  of  Mount  Taylor  in  the  Zuni  Mountains, 
nearly  due  W.  of  Bernalillo,  and  Topped  Peak  in  the  N.  W. 
part  of  the  Territory,  in  the  same  range  of  mountains.  The 
height  of  Mount  Taylor  is  vaguely  stated  at  10,000  feet 
above  the  plateau,  which  at  that  point  must  be  between 
5000  an. I  (1000  feet.  Topped  Peak  must  be  somewhat 
lower,  though  rising  from  a  more  elevated  plain.  The 
principal  river  of  New  Mexico  is  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
has  a  general  direction  from  N.  to  S.  in  its  course  through 
the  Territory,  about  three-fifths  of  the  area  of  which  lies 
E.  of  it  and  two-fifths  W.  The  Rio  Grande  is  not  naviga- 
ble in  any  part  of  its  course  through  New  Mexico,  but  it 
flows  through  a  valley  usually  nearly  20  miles  in  width, 
though  occasionally  narrowed  by  outjutting  spurs  of  the 
mountains.  It  receives  from  the  W.  two  tributaries,  the 
Rio  Chama  and  the  Rio  Puerco,  and  from  the  E.  several 
smaller  streams.  The  Rio  Pecos,  a  large  allluent  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  drains  the  south-eastern  and  eastern  portion 
of  the  Territory,  and  the  Canadian  River  and  two  or  three 
of  its  branches  the  X.  E.  The  W.  portion  is  drained  by 
the  large  tributaries  of  the  Colorado  River  and  their  afilu- 
ents,  and  particularly  by  the  San  Juan,  Little  Colorado, 
and  Gila,  each  of  which  has  three  or  four  considerable 
tributaries.  Xo  lakes  of  considerable  size  have  been  thus 
far  discovered  in  the  Territory. 

Geolui/y. — The  surface  rocks  of  the  vast  plateau  belong 
to  the  Cretaceous  period,  except  those  in  the  8.  W.  and  W., 
which  are  a  part  of  the  plateau  of  the  Sierra  Madre  ami 
are  distinctly  Eozoic.  The  mountain-chains  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  are 
also  Eozoic,  but  their  summits  are  Mctniiinrpliie  rucks, 
chiefly  porphyry,  trap,  and  basalt ;  but  three  considerable 
tr;:cts,  one  in  tile  Zuni  Mountains,  between  the  Rio  Puerco 
and  the  Rio  San  Jose,  including  Mount  Taylor,  and  the 
other  E.  of  and  parallel  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  nearly 
140  miles  in  length,  anil  a  third  near  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  Territory,  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  extending  to  the  Rio  Chama,  are  volcanic  and  covered 
with  lava  not  apparently  more  than  a  few  centuries  old. 
The  tract  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  called  Mai  Pais  (bad 
country),  and  besides  the  lava  has  a  broad  expanse  of 
volcanic  sund,  alternating  with  salt  marshes.  The  valleys 
of  the  Rio  Pecos  and  of  the  Canadian  River  and  its  branches 
are  Triassic  or  Jurassic,  and  at  some  points  are  possilily 
underlaid  with  coal  at  such  depth  as  to  be  accessible.  The 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  above  the  35th  parallel,  is  Ter- 
tiary ;  below  that  parallel  it  partakes  of  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  plateau  and  is  Cretaceous.  The  foot-hills  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  are  Triassie. 
There  are  two  considerable  tracts  of  Tertiary  in  the  X.  E. 
portion  of  the  Territory,  the  larger  of  the  two  lying  be- 
tween the  head-waters  of  the  Cimmaron  and  X.  fork  of 
the  Canadian  rivers,  and  the  smaller  between  two  of  the 
affluents  of  the  Canadian. 

Mineral*. — Gold  and  silver  arc  both  abundant  in  this 
Territory.  The  inroads  of  the  Comunehes  and  Apaches 
and  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  titles  of  land  have  mate- 
rially interfered  with  mining,  but  these  obstacles  are  grad- 
ually disappearing,  and  now  new  mines  are  opening  in  all 
directions.  For  the  most  part,  the  lodes  and  veins  arc  what 
would  be  denominated  in  Nevada  'v  base"  ores;  /.  r.  they 
do  not  generally  yield  more  than  £00  to  S7.">  per  ton.  though 
a  few  reach  ¥100.  But  the  ores  are  not  so  refractory  as  in 
Colorado,  yielding  up  easily  and  readily  the  precious  met- 
als. The  oldest  mining  districts  are  the  Old  and  Xew 
Placers.  Pinos  Altos,  Cimmaron,  Arroya  Hondo,  Manzano, 
and  Moreno,  and  tracts  in  the  Organ  Mountains,  the  Sierras 
Blanca,  Carriza,  Jicarrilla,  and  the  Mogollon  ami  Magda- 
lena  Mountains.  Xew  claims  to  the  extent  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  are  entered  every  year.  Copper  is  found  in  very 
rich  ores  in  several  parts  of  the  Territory,  the  Santa  Rita 
mine  in  Grant  co.  producing  3000  pounds  of  copper  per 
week.  Galena  mines  in  the  Organ  Mountains  yield  !>0  pel- 
cent,  of  pure  lead,  besides  about  $50  worth  of  silver  to  the 
ton.  Iron  and  salt  are  abundant,  and  there  is  ample 
evidence  from  Prof.  Hayden's  reports  of  the  existence  of 
lignite  or  brown  coal,  bituminous  coal,  and  anthracite  in 
veins  of  sufficient  size  to  pay  for  working  in  different  parts 
of  the  Territory.  The  anthracite,  so  far  as  known,  is  found 
onlv  in  the  Placiere  Mountains,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the' Rio  Grande  valley,  30  or  40  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Santa  Fe, 
the  bituminous  at  various  points  in  canons  in  the  Creta- 
ceous plains,  where  by  erosion  the  strata  have  been  cut 
through  to  the  coal  measures,  and  the  lignites  in  the  Ter- 
tiary beds  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory.  There 
are  numerous  mineral  springs  in  Xew  Mexico,  and  the  Hot 
Springs,  about  5  miles  from  Las  Vegas,  have  a  very  high 
reputation.  The  temperature  varies  from  80°  to  140°  F. 
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The  waters  arc  similar  in  analysis  and  probably  equal  in 
Buntlv«  power  I"  ill".-.'  of  til.-  Arkansas  hot  spring-. 

s'  ,|    ,,,,,/   1  .  j,  lotion.      'I'll.'  mountain-range-  an  partially 
I    i«li.'ic    lli.'.v    »rc    li"t    basaltic)    with    pine,    i-i'.liir. 

,,  :,,,.!  otb«T  «T«nrrMOI,  not  of  m  gigantic  growth  as 

li, f    lh.'    I'a.-itic    St»tM,    IHII    .'..11-1111111111;    fuir    forest 

growth*.  The  I'.i.it  hills  have  e\tensi\  !•  tract.-  nl'  ]. in. in  or 
nut  |'iii.'  inn!  a  smaller  cedar,  and  in  I  lie  ii\cr  bottOIBI  tit 
liell-  of  cnttnnwood,  sycamore.  Illl'l  other  .|e.-i.|l|..ll.-  tree-. 
In  111.'  -millicni  part  "I'  llie  'I'erriliiry  there  are  numerous 
grove"  nl'  oak  and  walnut  :  in  the  Man..  K-taradn  lli> 
i|iiite  grows  '"  a  \ar\iug  height  "I'  IV. nil  .'>  tn  20  feet,  but 
thru-t-  its  lull);  nml  |iu»eit'.il  iu.it-.  iluwnwiiril  an. I  nut  war' I 

tn  an  extent  nf  IV l»  I"  MI  I'eet.      In  the  southern  ami 

smith  western  |iurli"ii-  nl'  the  Territory  the  tree  cactus  is. 
a-  in  Arizona,  a  marked  I'eature  in  111.'  land-rape.  Theie 
are  many  indigenou-  gra-scs  in  the  Territory,  the  inu-t 
widch  -prcad  an  I  valualile  of  tin-Mi  all  being  the  nutritious 

lite    or  pallia  gra-s,    which    grows    .luring    the    rainy 

II  nf  .Inly  ami  Auiru-t.  ripen*  in  I  lie  autumn,  ami  dries 

.in  it-  -talk,  furnishing  In  eallle.  in  its  stalks  ami  ri.'h  Meifa, 

a  valuable  natural  hay.  .it'  whieh  they  are  exceedingly  fond. 

I'ln-    lnil'lll.'--    of    tin-    -. •:!-'. II-    i-     -tlrll    that   tile    cattle    and 

•i  .-an  forage  tor  thcinseh  es  throughout  tin'  winter,  ami, 
tei'dini:  mi  the  gama  iria-s.  they  be. -nine  very  fat.  The 
arable  soils,  umler  the  inlliienee  of  irrigation,  yield  fair 
crops,  L'.'i  l.ushel.s  nt'.'iirn  In  the  a. 're.  ami  sometime-  more; 
lull  the  snil  is  nut  remarkable  for  fertility. 

y.nulnytt. — Animal  life  is  nnt  remarkably  prolific  in  this 
region  :  but  the  fauna  belong  about  equally  to  the  two 
is,  the  Kocky  .\Ioiinlain  ami  the  I'aeilie.  The  door, 
elk,  big-horn,  wild-hog,  nntelo|ie.  cougar  nr  panther,  ocelot, 
lynx,  the  gri/y.ly,  .Mexican,  nr  brnwn  ami  the  black  bear, 
the  i-nyote.  wolf,  marmot  or  gopher,  beaver,  skunk,  \\ca-.-l, 
rabbit,  hare,  ami  squirrel  are  the  principal  quadrupeds, 
while  vultures,  hawks,  turkeys.  •_'.•.'-,•.  swans,  brant,  .luek--. 
nml  teal  are  the  mn-t  emiimnn  birds,  ami  scorpions,  li/.an!-. 
aii'l  horned  frogs  are  the  mnst  abundant  reptiles.  Centi- 
pedes are  not  um-oiumon. 

Clnnnir. — The  climate  of  New  Mexico,  though  varied,  is 
.li  v.  In  the  X.  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  between 
10°  and  "5°  F.,  the  low  latitu.lc  being  balanced  by  the 
great  elevation.  In  the  S.  the  temperature  is  very  mild, 
the  thermometer  rarely  indicating  as  low  a  temperature  as 
32°.  The  rainy  season  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Terri- 
tory  is  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  In  Santa  F6 
in  Is7;'.-71,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  U.  S.  Sig- 
nal Service,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  was  48.8°; 
the  maximum,  S!l°  ;  the  minimum.  0°;  the  range,  89°;  the 

mean  of  the  spring  ths,  Iti"  ;  the  mean  of  the  summer, 

70°;  of  the  autumn.  .~>1°;  of  the  winter,  28°.  The  amount 
of  annual  rainfall  was  15.80  inches,  divided  among  the 
seasons  as  follows:  spring,  :l.'.t2  in.;  summer,  t'j.l'.l  in.; 
autumn,  1.87  in.;  winter,  3.82  in.  The  annual  mean  pres- 
sure nf  the  barometrr  was  29.792,  and  not  once  during 
the  year  did  it  rise  to  30,  29.879  being  the  highest  and 
2'.i.iil7  the  lowest.  The  prevalent  winds  were  E..  S.  K.. 
S.  U.,  U '..  and  \..  but  there  were  101  days  wholly  or  partly 
calm.  The  climate  has  justly  a  high  reputation  tor  health- 
fiiliiess.  Pulmonary  diseases  are  readily  relieved  und  often 
cure.!,  and  malaria  is  unknown. 

.\:/rii-ii/inriil  l',,nl IK-IH. — The  Territory  will  probably  not 
be  remarkable  for  its  agricultural  products,  though  it  will  un- 
doubtedly eventually  be  one  of  the  best  grazing  States  of  the 
West.  In  1870  it  had  833,549  acres  of  land  in  farms ;  of  this, 

Popu 


I  i:1.. 11117    wen-  umler  cultivation.     The  grazing  lands  are 

open  and  common.  The  value  of  it-  farm-  was  e.-l  inialed 
at  .-ej.-'nn,  I ;;'.!.  ami  ..fit-  farming  implement-  inn  I  machinery 
SI21.II1.  The  total  e-limaled  value  uf  all  furm  products 

(1,905,060  i  of  orchard  product -.:•' I .;. Unit ;  of  in: 
garden  product-.  Si.  1. 1  •'>-  :  .it' home  manut'act  urcs,  .^  !  •' 
"1  animal.-  slaughtered  nr  for  slaughter.  ?1!2 1.Tl'i."..  The 

value   of  all  its   live-stock  »as   .»!!. ::-:'.  I  >  i  ;    it   i-i-tedof 

I'll, .'ifl  n  hnr-c-.  li  1  II  mules  and  asses.  1 1'..  I  1  7  mil.'h  enw  -.  ami 
a  I",;, |  ,,c  |xil.;;n|  ,„.;,!  rani,..  i.l'.i.l;;-  -hei.p.  ll.L'l',7  swine. 
lt<  tropl  cnllsistcd  nf  :;.,J, --:"_'  bu-hels  of  wheat:  I''  10. MM 

bn-hels  of  Indian  corn:  i',7.i'.i'.u  Im-li.'l-  of  oat-:  .".-7<i  bush- 
els of  barley  :  M.1^7  pounds  ol  loliace..  :  I.-  I. '.',;il  pound-  of 
wool:  2S, >.>i'i  hushi-l-  of  pi-ii-  and  b.'an-:  :;in2  bu.-hels  of 
Irish  potatoe-  :  I'.i,.;-.;  gallons  of  wine:  I  L'.'.U  L'  pounds  of 
butter:  27.2l:i  ponnd-  of  eln-c.-e  ;  >l::  gallons  of  milk; 
4209  tons  of  hay  :  I7ii  >  gallons  suri/hum  molasses. 

Mniiiij'iirtnn-H. —  In    1S7II.  N,  «    Mexico  bad    Is;.'  mai. 

turing  establishments  of  all  kinds.  empln\  ing  -127  hand- : 

the    estimate. 1    an nt    of    capital    u-.d    \ia-     - 

Wtftt     jiaid.    sli;7.2.-l  :    amount    of    raw    material    n.-ed. 
$880,957,   and  annual  product.  sl.l>'.i."r.».     nf  these  the 
most     important     were     (louring- mill    product*.    .v.-I.IHH; 
quart/,  milled.  «i:i!i9.712:   lumber.  .<!  21.22a  :  woollen  go 
sJl.tuiO:  liquors.  $27,(IOO;  printing.  .<:;»,1T». 

Mining  hnlittti'ii. —  In  1S7U  the  mining  products  of  Xew 
Mexico  reported  were  only  those  "I  the  gnld  mines,  and 
the  yield  of  the  year  |M;'.I  711  was  stated  at  s;:  I:;.L'..O.  At 
the  rinse  of  1H74  Mr.  linssiter  \\ .  Kiiymond  states  that  the 
gold  product  of  that  year  was,  in  round  numbers,  $500,000  ; 

we  have  no  stati-tics  ot  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  sil- 
ver, copper,  lead,  and  coal  mines,  all  of  which  are  worked 
now  more  largely  than  in  1870. 

lt<iilri,iul*. — As  yet  no  railroads  are  reported  as  actually 
in  operation  in  New  Mexico,  though  the  iJcnver  and  llio 
Grande,  a  narrow-gauge  road,  must  be  m-ai  !\  ready  as  far 
as  Santa  Fe  :  its  ultimate  destination  is  to  Kl  Paso.  The 
At  -lii-on  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  also  expected  to  reach 
Santa  F6  by  Jan.,  1878.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  pro- 
1.  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Canadian  Hivcr  into  the 
Territory  and  reaching  the  Rio  Grande  near  Iternalillo  to 
cross  it  on  the  35th  parallel.  It  is  to  cross  both  New  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona.  The  Texas  Pacific  enters  the  Territory 
opposite  El  Paso,  where  it  crosses  the  Kio  (irande,  and 
will  traverse  only  the  S.  W.  corner,  near  which  it  enters  the 
valley  of  the  Gila. 

Commerce. — The  Territory  has  no  foreign  commerce, 
having  neither  navigable  rivers  nor  railroads.  There  it  a 
considerable  business  done  by  wagons  from  Santa  !•'.•.  and 
the  mineral  products  of  the  Territory  are  sent  to  Denver, 
and  thence  to  St.  Louis  or  San  Francisco. 

Financf*. — We  have  no  account  of  the  finances  of  the 
Territory  later  than  1873.  At  that  time  the  bonded  debt 
was  about  $60,000,  and  there  were  nearly  $30,000  of  out- 
standing warrants  due;  but  this  amount  was  more  than 
covered  by  taxes  collectible,  but  as  yet  uncollected.  The 
expenses  of  the  year  were  about  $80,000.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  1874  was  $7,603,772,  and  this  is  said  by  the 
territorial  secretary  to  be  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  true 
valuation. 

finnki. — There  were,  Jan.,  1875,  two  national  banks  in 
the  Territory,  both  at  Santa  F6.  Capital,  $300,000  :  bonds, 
s:;im.iim>:  outstanding  circulation,  $267,900.  There  were 
five  private  banking-houses  in  the  Territory  at  the  same 
date.  No  savings  banks  and  no  insurance  companies. 
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1850 

njtg 

61,528 

22 

10,317 

59,261 

2,286 

31,742 

29,805 

0.30 

25,089 

22,774 

12,698 

13,920 

wjm 

18(iO 

82,924 

85 

10,-,i)7 

86,793 

6,723 

49,091 

44,425 

0.36 

51.94 

32,785 

32,7% 

21,371 

25,483 

23,781 

1870 

lll,:tu:l"; 

!i:i.:;'.i:i 

172 

Jii.7:x 

S'i.'iM 

5,620 

47,138f 

44,7:i9t 

0.76 

19.02 

52,220 

-'•'•'•''- 

20,1170 

tajua 

12,442 

In  1873  the  Indian  population  was  estimated  by  Ex.- 
(in\.  Arnyat  14,3891  te .-,  \pai  'lies,  and  Xavajoes,  of  whom 
•127s  were  warriors,  5326  women,  and  474:">  children,  and 
71'is:',  Pueblo  or  village  Indians,  who  occupied  20  villages 
mainly  in  the  county  of  Santa  r'e  and  were  the  .lesrcndants 
of  the  Aztec  or  the  Toltce  noai.  These  are  quiet,  intelli- 
gent, and  loyal  Indians.  The  1'tes  and  Apaches  are  very 
ot'tcn  hostile  and  thievish:  the  Xavajoos  have  been  very 
generally  friendly,  though  not  always  to  bo  trusted.  Of 
the  white  population  about  nine  tenths  arc  Mexicans,  but 
the  congressional  delegates  have  frequently  been  of  Anglo- 
Am,  "iran  birth  and  education. 

Kiln:-ni:,,ii. — The  educational  condition  of  the  Territory 
is  very  low.  but  improving.     Five-ninths  of  its  inhabitants, 

*  Including'  llt.l'^.l  Indians  sustaining  tribal  relations. 
f  Sex  of  tribal  Indians  not  given. 


excluding  tribal  Indians,  cannot  read  or  write.  A  few 
schools  were  established  in  1822  or  1823,  but  these  were 
only  of  the  most  primary  character,  and  after  the  transfer 
of  the  Territory  to  the  U.  S.  ill  1848  all  attempts  at  public 
school  education  were  abandoned  until  1872.  There  are 
now  128  public  schools,  established  under  the  law  of 
1871-72  as  modified  in  1873-74,  having  143  teachers  and 
5420  children  in  attendance.  The  teachers  receive  aver- 
age wages  of  $26.2.>  per  month,  and  the  schools  are  main- 
tained an  average  period  of  five  months  and  three  days 
during  the  year.  Of  these  schools  40  are  English  and 
Spanish,  and  88  Spanish  exclusively.  Very  few  of  them 
are  above  the  grade  of  primary  schools.  The  school  fund, 
1  by  tax,  amounted  in  1 874  to  $28.523.34,  and  if  it  had 
been  fully  collected  would  have  reached  $37,171.55.  Four 
schonlhouses  only  were  owned  by  the  districts,  the  others 
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being  rented.  The  value  of  school  property  was  §4300. 
There  were  also  31  private  schools,  with  68  teachers  and 
988  scholars ;  of  these  31  schools.  21  were  English  and 
Spanish  and  10  Spanish  only.  Of  the  whole  number  21 
are  primary  and  10  devoted  to  secondary  education,  at 
least  in  part.  Of  these  10,  7  are  under  the  management 
of  Catholic  religious  orders,  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto,  and  three  more  were  to  be  opened  by  the 
Sisters  of  Loretto  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  The  other  three 
advanced  schools,  as  well  as  several  of  a  more  primary 
character,  are  under  the  management  of  missionary  teach- 
ers of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary  Board.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  public  schools  are  controlled  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  and  all  their  schools,  whether  public  or  private, 
receive  assistance  from  the  public  school  funds,  while  the 
Protestant  mission  schools  are  denied  participation  in  them. 
There  are  also  8  schools  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  2 
among  the  Navajoes  on  their  reservations.  Of  these 
schools  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  U.  S.  government, 
except  $300  from  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. There  are  no  colleges  in  the  Territory,  though  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  give  the  name  of  St.  Joseph's  College  to  a 
school  of  secondary  instruction  which  they  opened  in  1875 
at  Las  Cruces.  There  are  no  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  or 
blind,  and  no  insane  hospital.  The  territorial  prison  U 
at  Sunta  Fe,  and  there  are  jails  or  lock-ups  in  the  several 
counties. 

Newspapers. — In  1870,  New  Mexico  had  5  newspapers, 
with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1.025  copies  and  an  aggre- 
gate annual  issue  of  137,350  copies.  One  of  them  was  a 
daily  with  225  circulation,  and  4  weeklies  with  1300  circu- 
lation. There  has  been  some  increase  in  their  circulation 
since,  but  not,  we  believe,  in  their  number. 
Churches. 
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80,710 

313.S21 
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Wi 

..    88,000 

3.M.IKH) 

GorcrHuu'ut,  f'mrt*,  etc. — Like  all  the  Territories,  New 
Mexico  has  a  territorial  government,  in  which  the  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  and 
purveyor  of  public  funds  are  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  U.  S.,  by  anil  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  legislature  consists  of  13  senators  and  26 
representatives.  Its  sessions  are  biennial.  The  members 
of  both  houses  are  elected  by  the  people.  The  judiciary 
consists  of  a  supreme  court  with  a  chief-justice  and  two 
associate  justices,  which  has  chancery  and  common-law 
jurisdiction,  both  original  and  appellate,  and  three  district 
courts,  presided  over  in  turn  by  the  justices  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  district  courts  have  chancery  and  common-law 
jurisdiction.  Like  the  other  Territories,  it  elects  a  delegate 
to  Congress,  who  has  the  right  to  speak,  but  not  to  vote. 


Fe- 

True 

COOMTIE8    (13). 

1870. 

1870. 

males. 

1860* 

valu.iti'Hi, 

valuation, 

1S70. 

1870. 

Bernalillo... 

7,591 

3,727 

3,8(i4 

8,769 

82,350,000 

$1,941,645 

Colfax  

1,992 

1,200 

702 

6,171,13.1 

2,503,585 

Dofia  Afia... 

5,8B4 

2,875 

2,989 

6,239 

1,230,000 

786,493 

(irant  

1,143 

8SO 

293 

1,342,400 

167,195 

Lincoln  

1,803 

1,064 

739 

570,351 

258,201 

Mora  
Rio  Arriba.. 

8,056 
9,294 

4,291 
4,570 

3,765 
4,724 

5,566 
9,849 

2,190,907 
675,000 

1,095,149 
418,398 

San  Miguel. 

16,058 

8,305 

7,753 

13,714 

4,250.000 

2,205.850 

Santa  Ana... 

2,599 

1,278 

1,321 

3,572 

750,000 

309,114 

Santa  I'e  
Socorro  
Taos 

9,61)9 
6,603 
12,1179 
9,093 

4,742 
3,412 
5,960 
4,771 

4,957 
3,191 
6,119 
4,322 

8,114 
5,787 
14,103 

4,250,000 
3,500,000 
1,550,000 

2..-()(l,(llifl 

2,608,865 
3,150,984 
807,863 
1,530,672 

Valencia  

Totals  

91,874 

47,115 

44,739 

93,516 

?:tl,349.7!):i 

$17,784,014 

Principal  Towns. — Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  had  4765  in- 
habitants in  1870.  The  Red  Willow  Pueblo  reservation 
had  1(>00  inhabitants,  and  the  San  Juan  Pueblo  1031.  The 
other  principal  towns,  each  having  a  population  between 
1000  and  1800,  were  Lower  Las  Vegas,  Las  Cruces,  El 
Rancho,  Fernando  do  Taos,  Ocate,  La  Junta.  Albuquerque 
Mora,  and  Tome. 

History. — At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  American 


facturos  of  cotton  and  wool,  their  rude  but  effective  weapons 
of  war,  and  who  cultivated  and  irrigated  the  soil  and  gath- 
ered therefrom  large  crops.  They  were  idolaters,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  sun-worshippers,  and  had  their  temples  and  places 
of  worship  to  their  deity.  That  they  offered  human  sacri- 
fices is  probable,  though  by  no  means  so  certain  as  that  the 
Mexicans  generally  did  so.  The  Spanish  adventurers  Alvar 
Nunez,  Marco  de  Niza,  and  Coronado  penetrated  to  this 
region  in  1537,  1539,  and  1540.  The  last  named  was  ac- 
companied by  a  historian,  Castancda,  the  accuracy  of  whose 
descriptions  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  visited  the 
country.  In  1581  the  country  was  explored  by  Capt.  Fran- 
cisco de  Bonillo  and  his  comrades,  all  Spanish  adventurers, 
through  whose  account  of  it  it  was  named  New  Mexico. 
In  1582  two  attempts  were  made  to  plant  Spanish  colonies 
there,  but  these  were  but  partially  successful.  Between 
I. >'.'."»  and  1599.  Juan  de  Onatc  was  sent  thither  by  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico  to  establish  forts,  colonies,  and  mis- 
sions, and  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  country  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  the  king  of  Spain.  Onate  was  success- 
ful, and  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  who  went  wilh 
him  converted  many  of  the  Indians  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  Many  missions  were  established,  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  country  was  discovered,  and  the  colonists  opened 
and  worked  the  mines,  enslaving  the  Indians  and  exacting 
from  them  the  severest  and  most  constant  toil.  At  length, 
wearied  with  their  oppression,  the  patient  Indians  rose 
against  their  taskmaster?,  and  after  several  ineffectual 
efforts  drove  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  country  in  16SO. 
For  eighteen  years  they  remained  independent,  thwarting 
all  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  re-enslave  them.  At  length, 
in  1098,  the  Spaniards  regained  a  portion  of  their  former 
power,  but  used  it  less  oppressively  than  before,  though  the 
peons  were  to  all  intents  slaves.  In  1822  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Mexico  united  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  thenceforward  un- 
til 1846  they  were  governed  in  the  same  way  with  the  other 
states  of  Mexico.  In  1S4C>,  (Jen.  Stephen  Kearny  with  a 
small  U.  S.  force  captured  Santa  Fe,  and  soon  after  con- 
quered the  whole  territory  and  raised  the  American  flag 
there.  In  1848  it  was  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadaiupc  Hidalgo.  The  present  territorial  government 
was  organized  Sept.  9,  1850.  By  the  treaty  of  Dec.  30, 
1853,  what  was  known  us  the  Gadsdcn  purchase  was  added 
to  it.  It  then  comprised  the  whole  of  Arizona  and  a  por- 
tion of  what  is  now  Colorado.  Arizona  was  set  off  from  it 
in  1S('»3.  and  the  portion  of  Colorado  in  18fi5.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  late  civil  war  New  Mexico  was  the  scene 
of  a  protracted  and  bloody  strife.  Several  of  the  officers 
in  command  of  regiments,  battalions,  or  companies  of  the 
regular  army  sympathized  very  strongly  with  the  Con- 
federacy, and  endeavored  to  turn  over  their  commands  and 
stores  to  it;  and  a  Confederate  force  of  2300  men,  under 
command  of  Gen.  11.  F.  Sibley,  undertook  in  Jan.,  1862, 
the  conquest  of  the  Territory.  A  sufficient  time  had 
elapsed,  however,  before  their  approach,  for  (ien.  E.  11.  S. 
Canby,  who  was  in  command  of  the  department,  to  rouse 
the  loyal  spirit  of  the  people  and  make  such  preparations 
as  were  possible  for  defence.  His  troops  were  mostly  un- 
trained, and  the  New  Mexican  volunteers,  though  loyal, 
were  timid  and  unreliable  in  battle.  In  Feb.,  1862,  the 
battle  of  Valverde  was  fought,  and  after  some  hard  fighting 
the  Confederates  prevailed  through  the  cowardice  of  the 
supporting  Federal  force.  Cnnby's  soldiers  retreated  to 
Fort  Craig,  which  Sibley  did  not  attempt  to  attack.  They 
captured  Albuquerque,  and  on  the  24th  of  Mftrofa  were  met 
at  Apache  Pass  by  Col.  Slough  with  1300  Colorado  volun- 
teers and  a  few  regulars.  After  a  short  but  sharp  action 
the  Confederates  again  prevailed,  though  with  heavy  loss, 
and  two  or  three  days  later  Gen.  Sibley  entered  Santa  Fe- 
in triumph  ;  but  on  the  12th  of  Apr.,  1802,  he  was  obliged 
to  evacuate  that  town,  and,  threatened  by  Canby,  retreated 
over  the  mountains  with  great  suffering  till  he  reached  Fort 
Bliss,  Texas,  denouncing  the  country  as  not  worth  a  quar- 
ter of  the  blood  expended  in  its  conquest.  He  had  lost 
one-half  of  his  original  force  in  dead,  wounded,  and  pris- 
oners. In  1859  the  territorial  legislature  had  passed  a.  law 
recognizing  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  Territory,  but 
this  was  repealed  in  1861.  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Canby, 
and  with  it  was  abolished  the  system  of  peonage,  a  modi- 
fied slavery  which  had  existed  for  two  centuries  and  ti  half. 
The  Territory  is  growing  slowly,  and,  with  a  larger  infu- 
sion of  American  enterprise,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best 
States  of  our  Western  domain. 

Governor*  of  New  Mexico. 

James  S.Calhoun 1851-52  Henry  Con  oily 1861-65 

William  C.  Lane 1852-53; Robert  B.  Mitchell isn.vi;: 

Solon  Borland 18~>:J-f>:ii  Win.  K.  M.  Arny  (act.)..  1867-69 


David  MorriwetlKT lS-"i:;-.~>7 

Abraham  Rencher 1857-61 


William  A.  Pile 1809-71 


Marsh  Giddiogs... 
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New  Middletown,  post-v.of  Springfield  tp.,  Mahon- 
ing  Co.,  0.  Pop.  147. 

New  Mil'ford,  post-v.  and  (p.,  Litchtidd  BO., Con 
mil.--  X.  of  1 1  rid  Deport,  on  the  1 1  ous  a  I  on  ic  liiver  and  I!.  K., 

cont s  the  Adelphic  Institute.  .">  churches.  2  navy-button 

factories,  1  weekly  newspaper,  several  good  holds,  an  elli 
cicnt  lire  department,  a  park  association,  and  is  one  of  the 
large-i    tobMOO  packing    towns    in    Xew    Kngland.      Pop. 
8486.         .1.  U.  .lon.xsov  I:K  ••  Ni  u    MM  roiin  Joi  t:-. 

NcwMilford,po.'t-v.iilldtp.,Winncbagoco..I]|.  P.!ll.">. 

New  Mill'ord,  posl  -b.  and  tp.  of  Snsqtichanna  eo..  Pa., 
on  the  lidauarc  l.ackawanna  and  Western  K.  K.  Pop.  of 
b.  111)11  ;  of  tp.  1(117. 

.New  Milton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Doddridgc  Co.,  West  Va. 

1'op.  1777. 

New  Mon'snoiith,  post-v.  of  Monmonth  co.,  X..r.,  on 
the  sea  coast  and  on  the  Ni-w  Jersey  Southern  K.  li.  I  lln:n- 
i.Axn  STATION  i.  (1  miles  .S .  of  Long  liranch,  has  1  bi-weekly 
newspaper. 

New  Mount  Pleas'ant,  a  v.  of  Washington  tp., 
Hocking  eo.,  o.  Pop.  67. 

Ncw'nail,  post   v.  ami  cap.  of  Covveta  80.,  (la.,  on   the 
Atlanta    and    West   Point    ami   the   Savannah  (irillin    and 
Xoith  Alabama  U.  U..  is  a  manufacturing  town,  and 
weekly  newspaper.      Pop.  1(117. 

New  Or'ejion,  post-v.  andtp.  of  Howard  co.,  Ia.  P.'.'^M;. 

New  Or'lcails,  cap.  of  the  Slate  of  Louisiana,  chief 
city,  commercial  metropolis,  and  port  of  entry  of  the  (inif 
States,  and  tenth  city  of  the  I'.  S.  in  population,  is  situ 
ated  upon  both  sides  of  Mississippi  lliver.  but  chielly  on 
the  left  or  northern  bank.  115  miles  above  its  mouth,  em- 
braces ncarl  v  the  whole  of  Orleans  parish,  with  parts  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Plaquemine.  reaching  on  the  X.  and  L.  to  Lake- 
Pontchartrain  and  Ilorirnc,  covering  a  statutory  area  of 
about  lad  sq.  m.,  though  the  settled  area  within  the  drain- 
age districts  comprises  only  40  sq.  m.  The  greatest 
length  from  W.  to  X.  E.  is  T2  miles,  and  greatest  breadth 
the  X.  K.  peninsula  1(1  miles.  The  lines  of  lat.  30° 
N.  and  Ion.  00°  W.  of  lirecnwich  intersect  in  its  lower 
suburbs.  1  mile  from  the  river.  The  general  course  of  the 
river  is  from  W.  to  K.  past  the  city,  which,  however,  oc- 
cupies a  curve  or  bend  in  the  shape  of  an  S  10  miles  in 
length  along  the  X'.  side  of  the  river,  giving  it  the  appro- 
priate name  of  •'  the  Crescent  City."  The  boundary,  about 
4  miles  below  the  city,  is  the  parish  of  St.  ISernard,  and 
that  above  it  is  the  upper  line  of  Carrollton,  6J  miles, 
running  back  5  miles  to  Luke  Pontchartrain.  The  re- 
cently-annexed suburbs  of  Gretna  and  Algiers  occupy  the 
S.  side  of  the  river.  The  city  lies  1040  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Ohio  lliver.  and  is  1396  miles  by  railway  from  Wash- 
ington. It  is  built  entirely  on  the  alluvial  bank,  and  is 
whollv  below  high-water  level  of  the  river.  It  is  protected 
from  yearly  floods  by  a  levee  raised  in  front  along  the 
river-bank  and  extended,  back  to  the  lake  above  the  city, 
and  also  along  the  lake  front  as  a  precaution  against  the 
back  water  caused  by  storm-winds  on  the  lake  and  Gulf. 
A  system  of  drainage-canals,  with  powerful  machinery, 
drives  out  into  the  lake  the  rainfall,  sewage,  and  peapage 
of  the  city.  The  elevation  of  the  flood-water  of  the  river 
in  front  of  the  city  is  15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake 
and  (Julf.  The  climate  is  not  extreme,  frosts  being  rare, 
and  the,  temperature  averaging  about  69°  F.  The  vicin- 
ity of  marshes  and  shoal-water  lakes  produces  a  high  de- 
gree of  water-saturation,  and  consequently  an  annual  mean 
rainfall  of  65  inches.  The  mean  annual  height  of  the 
barometer  is  30.075  inches,  with  a  range  of  1.31  inches. 
Temperature,  1872,  71.99°;  1873,  69.10°:  1874,  71.01°; 
l*7a.  06.23°;  mean.  ii'.'.7I°;  average  minimum,  47.43°; 
average  maximum,  90.48°. 

'flu-  city  is  reached  both  by  river  and  railway,  with  a 
constant  arrival  ami  departure  of  steamboats  and  trains. 
The  river  abounds  in  boats  of  all  dimensions,  plying  for 
trade  and  travel  both  up  and  down,  and  the  packet  lines 
running  to  the  nearer  river-cities  are  of  a  magnificence 
and  elegance  unequalled  on  any  other  waters.  There 
arc  steamship  lines  to  Xew  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
.Baltimore,  Havana,  Key  West,  and  Florida  ports,  Vera 
Cm/..  Texas  ports,  Liverpool,  Havre,  and  Bremen,  and 
a  daily  packet,  line  to  the  variou-  OOAtl  ports,  across 
Lake  Pontehartrain,  and  also  an  indefinite  number  of 
small  vessels,  hoth  sail  and  steam,  engaged  in  the  trade 
and  travel  of  that  lake.  Three  important  railroads  enter 
from  the  .X.  A\  ..  X..  ami  W.  namely,  the  New  Orlcan- 
and  Mobile,  the  New  Orleans  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  and  j 
Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas,  each  having  two  pa--cu 
ger  trains  daily  and  a  irreat  number  of  freight-trains. 

The  original  plat  of  Xew  Orleans  was  laid  out  in  1718 
under  liov.  de  ISienv  ille.  and  was  less  than  I  mile  square,  the 
streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  with  the  cathedral  at  the 


front  centre,  facing  the  river.     As  the  city  extended   in 

the  bcnil  of  the  river,  it  became  neces-ary  to  conform  the 

to    its    peculiar   shape:    hence,   in   the   upper   and 

lourr  additions  they  meet  and  diverge  in  a  very  irregular 
and  ahrnpt  manner.  The  streets  in  the  original  or  French 
••I  the  ritv  are  \i-ry  narrow,  chielly  Id  feet  wide. 
Canal  street,  the  dividing-line  between  the  old  I'rench  ami 
what  is  now  called  the  Ami-rieaii  part  of  the  cily,  is  a 
boulevard  of  great  beauty,  l.jl)  tcct  in  width;  so  also  are 
Claihorne,  Kampart,  Ksplanade.  St.  Charles,  and  other 
a\enncs.  Theie  are  II  public  parks  and  squares  in  the 

eitv.  .1  canals    for  i imercial  purposes,  10  or    12    draining 

ones,  and  It1,  market^.  The  public  buildings  of  gn 
interest  are  the  I  .  S.  custom  hoii-e.  the  cathedral  and 
court  hall-,  facing  Jackson  Squaie.  (lie  city  hall,  fronting 
La  Kayette  Square,  the  university  building-  on  Common 
street,  the  charity  hospital,  the  marine  hospital,  the  Hotel 
Dicu.  and  the  St.  Charles  and  St.  Louis  hotels  mow  the 
State  hoii-ci.  Theie  ale  several  churches  of  con-  i<lcra  hie 
architectural  elegance,  as  well  as  several  well-built  bank- 
ing-houses. Tlie  street  railroads  render  intercourse  be- 
tween all  parts  of  the  cit\  and  its  suburbs  easy  and  cheap. 
The  extent  of  track  is  about  (17  miles,  under  the  operation 

of  eight  panics.      All  except  the  Cairo!  I  ton  n.;,d  dial  ire 

a  fare  of  .,  cents,  ami  that  has  double  di-tam-c  and  lare.     ll 
is  on  this  road  that  the  Ji  rclc-s  cosine  ha  ^  hccii  int  i  oduced. 
Ten  of  these  "dummies"  run  from  Cariollton  to  the  half- 
way slation   at     .Napoleon    avenue.      The    steam  supply    ia 
obtained  at  the    Carrollton   depot,  where  the   receive] 
charged.    They  run  down  3  miles  and  back  with  this  d. 
of  I  L'll  pounds  of  steam.  ha\  ing  (In  pounds  of  excess.    They 
have   now   (lS7'i)    been    more   than    two  yeais    in  operation 

without  accident  or  interruption,  and  ha\e  demonstiatcd 
the  usefulness  of  the  invention.  Two  sets  of  gasworks  for- 
merly supplied  the  city  V,  ilh  gas.  lie. -cully,  they  have  been 
consolidated  into  one  interest,  and  furnish  the  cily  with 


light  at  SI  per  IIMIU  feet.  The  waterworks  amply  supply  the 
middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  city,  but  the  upper  districts 
are  without  their  benefit.  Tho  water  is  pumped  into  the 
re.-ervoir  from  the  river  at  1000  feet  distance,  and  is  partly 
settled  before  passing  into  the  pipes.  This  water  is  used 
freely  for  drinking  purposes,  but  cisterns  to  collect  the 
rain-water  are  used  in  all  portions  of  the  city  for  drinking, 
c-pccially  in  the.  upper  districts.  The  river-water  is  con- 
sidered equally  healthy,  but  ia  less  palatable.  The  public 
wharves  are  divided  into  12  sections;  the  landings  are  14 
in  number.  Steamers,  sail-vessels,  and  all  crafts  are  duly 
assigned  their  places.  The  ferries  along  the  river-front 
arc  1 1  in  number,  of  which  8  are  steam-ferries  and  3  skiffs. 

The  commercial  position  and  trade  of  New  Orleans  are 
of  the  highest  interest.  Situated  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river  that  gives  secure  harbor  for  vessels  of  all  draughts 
known  to  navigation,  the  city  concentrates  the  ocean  and 
coast-bound  commerce  of  100  navigable  rivers  and  more 
than  20,000  miles  of  navigable  channel.  The  area  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi  ia  1,240,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  popu- 
lation, largely  agricultural,  of  more  than  17,693,180  souls. 
New  Orleans  has  long  been  the  chief  cotton-mart  of  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  chief  sugar-marts.  Its  greatest 
commerce,  as  indicated  by  these  two  staples,  was  reached 
in  1861,  when  there  were  received  2,255,448  bales  of  cotton 
and  460,000  hhds.  of  sugar.  The  following  statistics  will 
illustrate  the  present  magnitude  of  the  trade  of  New  Or- 
leans :  In  the  years  1874—75  there  were  received  froln  the 
interior  1,157,597  bales  of  cotton  from  a  total  crop  of 
4,170,000  bales;  sugar,  154,779  hogsheads  and  337,916  bar- 
rels of  molasses;  rice,  104,415  barrels;  tobacco,  8636  hogs- 
heads; flour,  917,982  barrels;  wheat,  145,000  bushels;  hay, 
60,000  bales  :  pork,  72,000  barrels ;  bacon,  25,000  casks ; 
lard,  27,000  kegs.  The  total  foreign  imports  of  1873-74 
were  $14,506,940;  duties,  $2,992,593.  Chief  articles  of 
import:  coffee,  $4,031,782;  hardware,  $1,084,206;  cotton 
goods,  $1,039,655;  sugar,  $2,827,017.  Total  foreign  ex- 
ports, 1873-74,  $!i:'.,'.'.'i!i.2>!i.  Chief  articles  of  export, 
1874-75:  cotton,  999,492  bales,  value  $67,275,000;  staves, 
$662,000  ;  tobacco,  $1,214,7(1 1. 

Entrances,  foreign  tonnage 487,019 

coastwise      "       (!.-.s,iV49;  total,  8743,664. 

Clearances,  foreign       "       625,861 

"         coastwise      "       248,649;  total,  $774,511. 

Vessels  entered  this  year  were  293 ;  tonnage  188,540.  Ves- 
sels cleared  297,  of  202,420  tons. 

Mn  a  u /'a  i  •(«>•<-». — -In  the  absence  of  good  water-power  and 
of  available  skilled  labor  the  manufactures  of  New  Orleans 
are  neither  extensive  nor  valuable.  Though  the  separate 
e-iahlishments,  so  styled,  numbered  911  in  1870,  most  of 
them  have  no  real  claim  to  the  title.  There  were  517 
steam-engines  employed,  and  5640  operatives.  The  total 
capital  invested  was  S.'i,7.~>l  ,«IS.'>. 

t'l'n/  iii,rrinii,-nl. — The  administration  of  the  city  affairs 
is  committed  to  a  mayor  and  7  officers  styled  adminis- 
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trators,  who  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  aided  by  a 
board  of  health  with  a  president,  5  directors,  and  5  sani- 
tary commissioners;  a  surveyor,  city  attorney,  superin- 


tendent of  fire-alarm  telegraph,  2  coroners,  a  superintend- 
ent of  the  insane,  superintendent  of  house  of  refuge, 
warden  of  the  workhouse,  a  librarian,  and  a  superintendent 


of  schools.  Most  of  these  have  their  offices  in  the  city 
hall.  The  city  hall  is  an  elegant  white  marble  building 
fronting  on  La  Fayette  Square.  It  contains  the  public 
library  of  the  common  schools,  with  7000  volumes,  which 
Buffered  during  the  war,  and  has  not  grown  since. 

Metnyiolittiii  J'tttice. — The  police  of  the  city  is  under  3 
commissioners,  with  a  superintendent  or  chief  of  police,  2 
sergeants,  and  about  375  privates.  The  city  is  divided 
into  8  precincts,  and  2  suburban  precincts  served  by 
mounted  policemen.  A  fire-alarm  telegraph  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  police.  It  has  about  94  stations  or  boxes, 
reaching  within  two  squares  of  any  portion  of  the  city. 
The  Firemen's  Charitable  Association  has  entire  charge  of 
the  fire  department;  the  police  give  the  alarm.  The  city 
and  underwriters  contribute  to  the  expense  of  supporting 
the  organisation,  but  no  pay  is  received  by  the  members. 
There  is  a  chief  engineer  and  4  assistant  engineers.  There 
are  80  companies  in  the  7  districts,  Carrollton  included. 

The  judicial  department  of  Louisiana  consists  of  5  su- 
preme judges,  a  superior  court,  and  a  superior  criminal 
court,  all  located  in  New  Orleans.  The  district  courts  are 
7  in  number.  The  first  district  is  a  criminal  court,  and  all 
the  rest  have  general  jurisdiction.  The  7  courts  are  served 
by  one  criminal  and  one  civil  sheriff.  Justices'  courts  and 
municipal  courts  for  the  execution  of  the  city  ordinances 
are  also  established.  The  city  prison,  known  as  the  "  Cal- 
aboose," is  123  by  129  feet,  and  cost  $200,000.  It  is  very 
secure,  and  very  healthful,  having  been  several  times  ex- 
empt from  yellow  fever  when  the  disease  was  epidemic. 

Oily  A»tr»»ment.— 1860,  $121,038,650;  1861,  $124, 174,403; 
1863,  $100,869,098;  1865,  $98,788,335  ;  1870. 1*1 39.S44.204  ; 
1875,  $118,637,715.  Debt.— 1865,  $7,492,250;  1875, 
$22,002,030.  Items  of  Efpenditure. — Firemen's  Charitable 
Association, $169,000;  lighting  the  city  with  gas,  $177,000; 
police,  $479,000  ;  city  debt  interest,  $1.307,500.  The  city 
debt,  exclusive  of  all  other  debt,  State,  railroad,  etc., 
amounts  to  nearly  2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  property.  The 
debt  prior  to  the  war  was  ^jths  of  1  per  cent. 

Keligioui  Sects. — The  French,  Italian.  Spanish,  and 
Irish  population  of  New  Orleans  is  largely  Roman  Catholic, 
while  most  of  the  American  and  German  residents  are 
Protestants.  The  various  sects  in  New  Orleans  have  lived 
without  fanatical  rancor  or  bigotry,  and  in  business  or 
friendly  associations  there  appear  to  be  no  discriminations 
on  account  of  creed.  The  churches  ( 142  in  number)  are 
in  the  main  elegant  buildings.  Those  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  Episcopalians  may  be  ranked  first  in  archi- 
tectural elegance.  The  value  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  school  buildings  far  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
other  church  property  in  New  Orleans.  There  arc  36  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches;  25  Baptist,  of  which  12  are  colored; 
11  Episcopal;  5  Evangelical  Protestant:  1  Ureek  ;  3  Luth- 
eran; 19  Methodist  Episcopal,  of  which  12  are  colored; 


11  Methodist,  of  which  1  is  colored;  12  Presbyterian,  1 
Swedenborgian,  1  Unitarian,  and  6  Hebrew. 

Among  the  institutions  of  learning  is  the  University  of 
Louisiana — law  professors  4,  medical  faculty  10;  the  lit- 
erary department  is  placed  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  is  under 
military  discipline.  The  Mechanical  and  Agricultural 
College  hu  5  professors;  the  Dental  College  7  professors. 
The  Jesuit  College  is  a  flourishing  institution.  There  are 
several  schools  and  convents  under  the  jmtnmagc  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  is  a  scries  of  schools, 
under  the  care  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  free  schools,  as  that  denomination  does 
not  send  its  children  to  the  public  schools.  The  Pcabody 
Institute,  consisting  of  a  high  school  with  70  pupils,  and 
a  normal  school  with  60  pupils,  is  in  very  successful  op- 
eration. There  is  one  Hebrew  educational  institution,  and 
two  institutions  of  collegiate  grade  for  the  education  of 
colored  students  are  in  process  of  organization.  The  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  Orleans  have  justly  been  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  people.  They  were  established  about  the  year 
1840,  and  were  in  complete  operation  in  1844.  Since  eman- 
cipation, schools  for  blacks  have  been  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  for  whites,  and  they  have  been  exten- 
sively attended.  The  number  of  public  schools  is  147; 
teachers,  471 ;  pupils,  14,235.  The  cost  of  supporting  them, 
which  is  :in  c</  r<i/«/-<  m  tax  upon  all  property  in  the  city, 
amounts  to  $460,128  yearly.  The  schools  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  superintendent  and  19  directors. 

There  are  24  newspapers — 6  daily  (1  in  the  French  lan- 
guage) and  18  weeklies:  3  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Grangers.  There  is  also  1  monthly  review. 

Asylum*  tout  nnHj/itnh. — The  asylums  of  the  city  com- 
prise 46,  of  very  various  character  and  management. 
Among  the  most  noted  of  these  are  several  large  orphan  asy- 
lums, Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  Widows'  Home, 
and  the  Asylum  for  the  Old  and  Infirm.  These  various  be- 
nevolent institutions  are  partly  supported  at  the  city's  ex- 
pense. The  number  of  inmates  for  which  the  city  makes 
provision  is  2345,  and  the  monthly  contribution  by  the 
city  is  $3065.  The  Widows'  Home  was  founded,  supported, 
and  is  now  endowed  exclusively  by  the  late  Dr.  William 
Newton  Mercer  of  New  Orleans.  The  hospitals  of  the  city 
I  are  8  in  number,  and  are  variously  supported  ;  but  the  char- 
!  ity  hospital  is  of  general  jurisdiction,  at  once  a  beneficence 
and  an  honor  to  the  city.  There  are  4  others  of  specific 
character,  and  3  infirmaries. 

ffnte/n  mill  t'liilm. — The  St.  Charles  Hotel  has  long  been 
ranked  as  one  of  the  first  in  the  U.  S.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1S50.  but  rebuilt  in  1852  with  greater  elegance, 
being  noted  for  its  spacious  balcony,  portico,  and  rotunda 
ornamented  \vith  Corinthian  pillars.  The  St.  James  and 
the  City  hotels  are  spacious  and  comfortable.  The  St. 
Louis,  formerly  a  rival  of  the  St.  Charles,  has  been  used  as 
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11  Stall'  linn-,'  -inn-  1ST  I.     Tlic  restaurants  arc  iv|iuti"l  the 

best  in  Amerie-a,  cs| i:illy  those  which  prcse-rve-thc"  famous 

crcole lint  nt  ante-wartimes."  There  are  20  Hubs,  lit- 
erary, dramatic,  or  social,  among  which  the  most  nutable 
are  tin'  Pie-kwiek.  Hoston,  Jockey,  ami  Shak-p> 

.  /•  i  ':,  *.  --'If  these  then-  arc'  :!!!.  The  iehlc-t  ones  are 
situated  in  the  lower  |inrt  of  the  city,  and  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population.  Of  late  years  higher  grounds 
have •  i.ei-M  selected  fccr  the  purpOMontbe  ridge  laii-N  ,jf 
M.-tairie-  liayoil  on  the  outskirts  of  the'  city.  New  nrleaii-1 
is  p.'ciiliar  ill  the  disposition  of  ils  dead.  The  lowing-  of 
tlie  ground,  being  below-  flic'  Hood  lcve-1  of  the-  Missiv-ippi. 
rc-iidi'i-s  ii  impracticable  tu  bury  in  tho  earth;  hence  all 
illli-nncnl  s  have  to  be  in  MpulobrcM  of  some  sort.  The 
ilc\  ices  of  these  arc-  as  various  as  the  means  and  taste  of 
the  huilders  surest,  from  tlic  tomb  of  simple-  brick  ina- 
Minn  tu  the  c'o-tly  sculptured  marble.  The  general  form 
of  Ihc  mo.-l  expen-iie  da-s  is  that  of  a  miniature  temple. 
tin  ope'iiing  like  a  door  in  the  front,  upon  which  is  placed 
the-  inscription.  Thc-e  grounds  are  laid  out  in  right  angles, 
and  the  tombs  ranged  upon  the  inlcrsecting  avenue-  as 
streets,  rcali/.ing  more  perfectly  than  anywhere  else  the 
idea  of  "cities  of  the  dead."  These  avenues  are  lined 
uith  trees  of  the  evergreen  class,  and  wherever  practi- 
ealtle  arc  orna tiicntc'il  with  cultivatc'd  Mowers,  and  around 
inanv  of  tiie  tombs  there  arc  little  llower-gardens  cif  ex- 
quisitc  beauty.  It  is  obvious  that  such  tenement"  as  these 
nccil  rate  and  protection  against  the  ravages  of  time.  Con- 
sei|ii»-nt  ly.  the  fe-stival  of  All  Saints'  Ihty  i  Xov.  1)  has  a 
t unfold  vahu — to  keep  in  tender  recollection  those  passed 

from  sight d  to  keep  in  repair  their  resting-places.    For  | 

a  week  or  two  previously,  all  needful  repairs  nre  made,  all 
clearing  up.  cleaning,  and  resetting  of  plants,  etc.,  and  on  j 
the  grand  festival  day  the  whole  city  unites  .in  its  floral 

dt rations.      It  is  a  truly  heantiful  and  impressh  e  sight. 

'flic  Masons  have'  a  grand  lodge  and  15  subordinate 
lodges;  the  I  nib-pendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  has  a  grand 
lodge  and  20  subordinate  lodges  and  an  encampment ;  the 
Heptasophs  have  1  grand  lodge  and  1 1\  suhonlinate  lodges; 
the  temperance  organi/.ations  have  8  divisions  and  (> 
temples  of  honor,  and  there  are  5  encampments  of  Knights 
Templar,  1  Independent  Order  of  Temperance,  1  division 
of  I  nited  Brethren,  a  grand  grove  of  United  Druids  and 
12  subordinate  groves,  with  a  "  Xorma"  or  supreme  Irish 
chapter.  Ill  lodges  of  Knights  of  Pythias.  2  of  (food  Fel- 
1cm  s.  1  of  1'nited  Order  of  Red  Men,  and  the  Hibernian 
Aid  with  10  branches.  To  these  we  add  36  independent 
benevolent  associations,  and  among  them  tho  Howards 
and  the  Firemen's  Charitable  Association.  Many  of  these 
associations  have  burying-places  and  mausoleums  of  their 
own,  and  arc  active  in  their  attention  to  all  strangers  and 
other  needy  persons  coming  within  their  orders. 

Defences. — The  two  principal  defences  of  New  Orleans 
are  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  opposite  banks  of  tho 
Mississippi,  83  miles  below  the  city,  captured  by  (Sen.  But- 
ler in  Apr.,  1861.  Fort  Pike  is  situated  on  the  marsh  at 
the  Pontchartrain  end,  and  Fort  Macomb  at  the  Lake 
Borgno  end  of  the  Kigolets  Pass;  Fort  Wood  is  on  the  W. 
border  of  Bayou  Chef  Menteur ;  and  Fort  Macomb,  6  tniles 
S.  K.  of  Fort  Pike,  is  surrounded  by  unhealthy  marshes 
and  has  been  virtually  abandoned.  There  are  7  admirably 
disciplined  and  accoutred  military  companies. 

Of  the  public  monuments  of  the  city,  the  first  in  interest 
is  that  in  honor  of  the  victory  of  1815,  erected  on  tho  old 
battle-ground,  just  below  the  lower  boundary  of  the  city. 
It  is  a  plain  granite  shaft  100  feet  high.  An  equestrian 
statue  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  cast  from  the  cannon  cap- 
tured by  him  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  is  erected  on  a 
granite  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  Jackson  Square,  formerly 
tin1  Place  d'Arnies.  opposite  the  old  cathedral.  A  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Henry  Clay  stands  in  the  attitude  of  ora- 
tory at  the  intersection  of  St.  Charles  and  Canal  streets. 
One  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  La  Fayette  Square,  fronting 
the'  city  hall,  is  of  Powers's  finest  workmanship.  A  marble 
shaft  in  honor  of  Gov.  Allen  of  Louisiana  stands  in  Wash- 
ington Cemetery,  and  a  monument  of  white  marble  to  the 
"  Cimfi'dcralc  dead"  in  Cypress  (irove  Cemetery. 

The  I'.  S.  custom-house,  a  solid  building  of  Quincy 
granite,  covering  an  entire  square,  is.  next  to  the  U.  S. 
Capitol,  the  largest  public  edifice  in  the  U.  S.  It  contains 
the  offices  for  the  customs,  the-  post-office,  the  U.  S.  courts, 
the  internal  revenue-,  the-  surveyor-general's  office,  and  the 
receiver  and  register  of  the  land-office. 

Manlt  (,'rnu. — The  festival  preceding  the  first  day  of 
Lent,  or  Ash  Wednesday,  is  one  of  special  interest  in  New 
Orleans,  and  the  city  is  distinguished  for  the  splendor  she 
gives  to  her  favorite  holiday,  the  "  Mardi  (Iras  "  or  "  Fat 
Tuesday."  Most  of  the  distine-tive  ceremonic's  now  annu- 
ally performed  were  originally  introduced  by  the  French 
population  as  early  as  I,s27.and  for  many  years  their  cele- 
bration was  confined  chiefly  to  them.  One  of  the  leading 


feature's  has  bce-n  the  procession  of  the  "  lieeuf  <iras,"  the 
OX  gorgeously  ilre--M-<l  and  attcn<l«-'l  through  the-  : 
with  much  pomp  by  large-  numhcrs  of  gayly  and  grote-eine- 
1\  ma-ki'il  hiitehers.  I !\  ervt hing  peTta i n ing  t o  these  fes- 
tivities now  come-  within  the-  control  of  an  elaborate  or- 
ganization. The  day.  Mardi  (Iras,  i-  a  legal  holiday,  and 
;  the  whole-  city  is  for  the  time-  o-tcn-ihly  placed  under  the 
control  of  a  King  of  Carnival,  the-  mysterious  and  mighty 
"  Hex."  Thou'  arc-  two  principal  pa-cants,  'flic  lir.-t.  in 
tho  daytime-,  is  the  e-cort  of  the  "belo\c.|  l!c\  "  tin  oii'_rli 
his  favorite'  city.  Hi-  is  seated  on  n  magnificent  ear.  high 
above  the-  lie-ads  of  the-  pe-ople.  hi-  approach  hi-ral<le'l  as 
only  royally  nse-d  to  he.  attendee!  by  hi-  own  special  guard 
and  fon-ign  sohlie-ry.  as  we-ll  as  by  the-  I".  S.  military  aid 
marines.  The  illusion  of  a  powe-rful  inonan-h  visiting  his 
dominions  is  mo.-t  curiously  .-ii-tained  to  the  nil 
detail,  'flu-  niirht  pageant  is  known  as  the-  ".Mystick 
K  ro\vo  of  Conin-."  Thi.-  has  u  cha racte-r  a Itoge-r her  uniij lie. 
The  first  ili-play  was  in  l*;>7.  The  preee-e  i-lui'j  -  »r<  kept 
entirely  se-cn-f  :  nothing  is  known  hut  that  the-  Kiwvc  will 
again  make'  their  appearane-e,  hut  uhcncr  tln\  cunic-.  ed' 
whom  competed,  and  what  is  tu  he  the-  c-hara.-ter  of  the? 
entertainment  is  kept  in  profound  mystery  till  they  sud- 
denly reveal  themsdve-s  to  the  cinioti-  am!  alua, 
lighted  spe-clators.  It  is  a  .-eric-  ot1  tableaux,  drawn  upon 
imine-nse-  floats  brilliantly  illnniinate-d.  illustrative-  of  irteat 
clas-ic  poems  or  striking  eve-nts  in  tin-  world's  hi.-toi  v. 
nncicnt  and  modern — as  ••  Paradise-  Lost,"  --the-  Iliad." 
tho  "Historic  Characters  of  America,"  ••  .  \uduhon  and  his 
Birds,"  and  the  last  one  "  Scenes  from  the  Ancient  Scrip- 
tures." These  displays  evince  a  rare-  combination  of 
classic  erudition,  taste,  and  ingenuity,  presented  with  a 
completeness  and  gorgcousncss  as  bewildering  as  it  is 
beautiful.  The  day's  pageants  close  with  combination 
tableaux  at  the  theatre,  with  a  ball,  and  with  the-  grand 
court-ball  of  "  Rex,"  at  which  he  chooses  a  queen,  who 
shares  his  greatness  for  the  evening.  On  Twelfth  Night 
(Jan.  6)  the  "Knights  of  Momus"  have  a  display  anal- 
ogous to  the  Mardi  Gras,  but  more  exclusively  burlesque, 
in  which  they  satirize  the  follies  of  the  age. 

Health  of  A'em  Orleans. — Although  the  liability  to  yel- 
low fever  and  to  malarial  diseases  has  given  New  Orleans 
a  reputation  for  unhealthfulness,  the  tables  of  mortality 
show  the  city  health  to  be  very  good.  Since  the  year  1797 
there  have  been  27  epidemics,  chiefly  of  yellow  fever,  in 
New  Orleans,  and  since  the  year  1842  there  have  been  but 
9 — in  tho  last  18  years  only  2;  and  the  great  decrease  of 
frequency  gives  strong  hopes  that  the  disinfectants  success- 
fully used  may  enable  the  city  to  entirely  escape  their  re- 
currence. In  1855  the  present  quarantine  was  established. 
It  is  executed  with  much  rigor  :  but  after  disinfectants,  have 
been  used  a  few  days,  the  severity  is  relaxed. 

Vital  Statiitio  and  Yellow  Fever*  of  New  Orleani. 

Deaths  by  De-ath-rale 

Tear.         Population.  Total  deaths.        yellow       Death-rate,     by  yellow 

1847  120,000  cut 9,336 2S04 0.08  OM 

1848 123.BOO   "  8,191 872 0.06  0.006 

1849 127,000   "  10,661 752 0.08  0.006 

1853 140,000   "  15,083 7849 0.11   0.056 

ix'.l U(I,600   "  10,800 24'25 0.075 0.016 

1855 148,400   "  9,000 2(170 0.Ot!  0.018 

1858 160,000   "  11,721 48.1.5 0.07  0.030 

1867 182,000   "  10,096 3107 0.055 0.020 

ISTii 205,000   "  7,995 226 0.040 0.002 

The  history  of  New  Orleans  dates  from  1718,  when  De 
Bienville,  the  newly-appointed  governor,  ordered  tho  engi- 
neer Do  la  Tour  to  lay  it  out  and  to  build  a  levee  to  protect 
it  from  the  floods.  He  built  a  levee  and  rampart  around  the 
front  and  on  Canal,  Esplanade,  and  Rampart  streets — a  mile 
in  front  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  depth.  With  various 
vicissitudes,  but  always  growing  slowly,  it  contained  in 
1785  about  4780  inhabitants.  In  1804,  Louisiana  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.  S.  The  city  was  made  a  port  of  entry.  It 
contained  10,000  persons,  one-half  of  whom  were  colored. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  steamboat  in  1812-20,  and  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  in  1815,  a  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
growth  of  the  city,  and  her  progress  to  commercial  su- 
premacy was  very  rapid.  The  case  with  which  she  could 
now  stem  the  tide  of  the  Mississippi  River  enabled  her  to 
import  goods  and  distribute  them  to  the  Missis.-ippi  Val- 
ley. The  telegraph  only  remained  necessary  to  complete 
her  capacity  to  take  rank  among  the  foremost  in  commer- 
cial position,  and  that  was  opened  to  New  York  in  1847. 

Table  of  Population. 
Tear.  Black.  Wlilt,-.  Tout. 

1830 -Jl.-jsci '.'.-...Mai 49,826 

1860 -i-.,4iH Itt.lHi:; 171,1111 

1870 .'ill,  1:111 142,293 r.ll,413 

1876 54,000 161,000 215,000 

C.  fi.  FORSHEY. 

New  Ox'ford,  post-v.  of  Oxford  tp.,Adams  co.,Pa.,on 
the  Hanover  junction  of  the  llano\  e-r  and  (Jettysburg  R.  R. 
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NEW   PALTZ— NEW  EICHMOND. 


New  Paltz,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ulster  CO.,  N.  Y.,  85 
miles  from  Now  York  City,  on  the  Wallkill  Valley  branch 
of  the  Eric  R.  R.,  has  an  academy,  ?,  churches,  2  newspa- 
pers, 2  banks,  several  hotels  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  4L'5  ; 
of  tp.  2040.  RALPH  LKFKVUE,  ED.  "INDEPENDENT." 

New  Par'is,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Elkhart  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Cincinnati  Wabash  and  Michigan  R.  11.  Pop.  145. 

New  Paris,  post-v.  of  Jefferson  tp.,  Preble  co.,  0.,  on 
the  East  Branch  of  Whitewater  River  and  on  the  Pittsburg 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

New  Petersburg,  post-v.  of  Paint  tp.,  Highland  co., 
0.  Pop.  2 1C,. 

New  Philadelphia,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Tuscarawas  co., 
0.,  in  the  heart  of  the  Tuscarawas  coal  and  iron  ore  region, 
100  miles  W.  of  Pittsburg.  on  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Tuscarawas  Valley  R.  Rs.,  has  2 
b:inks,  1  agricultural  tool  manufactory,  2  foundries,  1  wool- 
Ion  and  3  flouring  mills,  1  boiler  jind  machine  works,  a  salt 
manufactory,  2  planing-mills,  a  match-factory,  3  carriage- 
shops,  1  paper-mill,  3  newspapers,  and  stores.  Pop.  3143. 
J.  L.  MclLVAiNE,  ED.  "  ADVOCATE." 

New  Philadelphia,  a  b.  (SII.VEB  CREEK  P.O.)  of 
Blythe  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
R.'R.  Pop.  558. 

New  Philippines.     See  CAROLINE  ISLANDS. 

New  Plym'outh,  post-v.  of  Drown  tp.,  Vinton  co., 
0.,  has  an  academy. 

New'port,  town  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  England,  on  the 
Medina,  which  is  navigable  here.  Pop.  7976. 

Newport,  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth,  on  the  Usk,  has  a  very  large  export-trade  in  coal 
and  iron,  extensive  shipbuilding  docks,  iron-foundries,  and 
manufactures  of  nails,  anchors,  etc.  Pop.  26,957. 

Newport,  the  south-easternmost  county  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and. Area.  \-'>'t  square  miles.  It  includes  part  of  the  main- 
land K.  of  Xarragansett  Bay,  several  islands  in  that  bay. 
and  Block  Island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally good,  especially  that  of  Aquidneck  or  Rhode  Island, 
whirli  gives  its  name  to  the  State.  This  island  has  mines 
of  a  very  hard  anthracite  coal.  Grain,  fruit,  and  wool  are 
leading  products.  The  manufactures  include  flour,  ship- 
ping, fish  oil,  cotton  goods,  carriages,  furniture,  etc.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Old  Colony  and  Newport  11.  R. 
Cap.  Newport.  Pop.  20,050. 

Newport,  post-v.  of  Christiana  hundred,  New  Castle  co., 
Del.,  on  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lake  co.,  III.     Pop.  1289. 

Newport,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Vermilion  co.,  Ind.,  1  mile 
W.  of  the  Wabash  River,  on  the  Evansville  Tcrre  Haute 
and  Chicago  R.  R.,  has  1  seminary,  2  churches,  1  bank,  a 
town-hall.  1  Masonic  temple,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  a 
hotel.  Pop.  398.  S.  B.  DAVIS,  ED.  "  HOOSIER  STATE." 

Newport,  a  v.  (New  GARDEN  P.  0.,  which  see)  of  Wayne 
co.,  Ind.  Pop.  31:!. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  la.    Pop.  814. 

Newport,  city,  cap.  of  Campbell  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati,  and  separated 
from  Covington  by  the  Licking  River  on  the  W.,  was  first 
settled  in  17!M.  and  is  now  the  third  city  in  the  State,  the 
population  being  19.S02  ;  has  a  court-house,  and  the  vari- 
ous courts  arc  held  alternately  in  Newport  and  Alexandria, 
16  churches,  and  a  large  number  of  schools  and  benevolent 
societies.  The  principal  manufactures  are — Swift's  iron 
and  steel  works,  recently  enlarged  for  the  manufacture 
of  "chrome  steel;"  the  Anchor  iron  and  steel  works; 
Gaylord's  iron  and  pipe  factory  and  blast  furnace ;  Pom- 
croy,  Peckover  &  Co.'s  stove  manufactory  ;  Livezey's  steam 
saw-mill,  etc.  A  detachment  of  U.  S.  troops  are  stationed 
here.  The  Louisville  Cincinnati  and  Lexington  R.R.  passes 
through  the  city.  A  suspension  bridge  connects  this  place 
with  Covington,  and  a  railroad  bridge  supplied  with  road- 
ways and  footways  unites  it  with  Cincinnati ;  two  steam 
ferryboats  ply  between  here  and  Cincinnati.  A  street  rail- 
road passes  through  Newport  over  the  Licking  River  sus- 
pension bridge  to  Covington,  and  thence  over  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  to  Cincinnati:  another  runs  from  Newport  to 
Dayton.  There  are  1  weekly  newspaper,  2  banks,  a  paid 
fire  department,  steam  fire-engines,  and  fire-alarm  tele- 
graph. J.  B.  QIMXBY,  El>.  "  WEEKLY  LEADER." 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  lYnobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Sebasticook  River  and  on  the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central 
R.  R.  Pop.  1559. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Minn.,  on 
the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  11.  R.  Pop.  307. 

Newport,  pnst-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Sullivan  co.,  N.  H., 
on  the  Sugar  River  and  on  the  Concord  and  Claremont 


R.  R.,  has  4  churches,  schools  and  high  schools,  a  national 
and  a  savings  bank,  and  manufacturing  interests.    P.  2163. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop. 
of  v.  651;  of  tp.  1954. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Carteret  co.,  N.  C.,  on  tho 
Newport  River  and  on  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina 
R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  121 ;  of  tp.  968. 

Newport,  a  v.  of  Cynthiana  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  0.,  on  tho 
Miami  Canal  and  Loramie  Creek.  Pop.  307. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  0.,  on  tho 
Ohio  River.  Pop.  2002. 

Newport,  tp.  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1279. 

Newport,  post-b.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.,  28  miles  W.  of 
Harrisburg,  on  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R..  has  3  banks,  1  news- 
paper, 1  planing  and  2  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  5  churches, 

1  furnace,  1  grist-mill,  and  stores.     Pop.  945. 

II.  D.  ZIMMERMAN  &  SON,  EDS.  "  NEWPORT  NEWS." 
Newport,  city,  cap.  of  Newport  co.  and  one  of  the 
capitals  of  Rhode  Island,  situated  near  the  head  of  Narra- 
gansett  Day,  30  miles  S.  of  Providence.  The  city  has  1 
endowed  high  and  several  public  and  private  schools,  2 
libraries,  5  national,  3  State,  and  3  saving  banks,  14  churches, 

2  societies  of  Friends,  2  cotton-mills,  1  brass-foundry,  the 
repair-shops  of  the  Old  Colony  Steamboat  Company,  1  daily 
and  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  paid  fire  department  with 
4  steam  and  3  hand  engines.     Newport  is  connected  with 
Boston  by  tho  Old  Colony  R.  R..  with  New  York  by  tho 
Old  Colony  steamboats,  and  with  Providence  by  the  Amer- 
ican line  of  steamers.     The  U.  S.  torpedo  station  is  located 
on  an  island  in  Newport  harbor.     Fort  Adams,  one  of  the 
largest  fortifications  in  America,  is  situated  on  a  point  1£ 
miles  S.  W.  .of  the  city.     Newport  has  many  antiquities; 
she  claims  the  oldest  newspaper  extant  in  the  U.  S.,  the 
Mercury,  started  in  1758  by  James  Franklin,  nephew  of 
Benjamin  ;  tho  oldest  Methodist  Episcopal  church  bmMin'/, 
the  Redwood  Library  (1750),  the  Statehouse  (1742),  city 
hall   (1763),   besides  Revolutionary   relics.     Hundreds  of 
families  spend  the  summer  here.     The  Society  of  Friends 
have  had  their  annual  meetings  here  for  over  230  years. 
Pop.  12,521.  F.  P.  POWERS,  ED.  "NEWS." 

Newport,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Cocke  co.,  Tenn.,  on  tho 
Cincinnati  Cumberland  Gap  and  Charleston  R.  R.  (NEW- 
PORT DEPOT).  Pop.  281. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Orleans  co..  Vt.,  at  head  of 
Lake  Mcmphremagog  and  on  the  Passnnipsic  anil  tho 
South-eastern  R.  Rs.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  2050. 

Newport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Giles  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1007. 

Newport,  tp.  of  Isle  of  Wight  co.,  Va.,  contains  SMITU- 
FIEI.I)  (which  see).  Pop.  2906. 

Newport,  tp.  of  Warwick  co.,  Va.     Pop.  733. 

Newport,  a  v.,  Winfield  tp.,  Marion  co.,  West  Va.  P.  68. 

Newport,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Wis.,  contains  KILBOURN 
(which  sec).  Pop.  1702. 

Newport  (Capt.  CHRISTOPHER),  b.  in  England  about 
1565  ;  was  selected  for  the  command  of  the  squadron  which 
conducted  the  first  permanent  English  colony  at  James- 
town, Va.,  May  13;  returned  to  England  in  June,  and 
brought  over  in  the  following  year  additional  emigrants 
and  fresh  supplies;  accompanied  Capt.  John  Smith  on 
visits  to  Powhatan  ;  returned  to  England ;  made  another 
voyage  to  Virginia  in  1608,  and  came  again  in  the  fleet 
bringing  the  new  charter  and  Lord  Delaware  as  governor 
1610;  returned  to  England  about  1612,  and  wrote  Discon- 
erici  in  America,  republished  in  the  Archieoiogia  Ameri- 
cttna.  The  subsequent  career  of  Newport  is  unknown. 

Newport  Depdt,  a  v.  of  Cocke  co.,  Tenn.  (also  called 
NEWPORT,  which  see). 

New  Port'land,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  1454. 

New  Pres'ton,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Litchfield 
co..  Conn.,  contains  Waramany  Academy,  founded  in  1856, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  Congregationalists. 

New  Pros'pect,  tp.  of  Hale  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  12SO. 

New  Prov'idence,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  III.     Pop.  480. 

New  Providence,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Union  co.,  N.  J., 
on  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.  Pop.  934. 

New  Read'ing,  a  v.,  Reading  tp.,  Perry  co.,  0.     P.  95. 

New  Rich'land,  post-v.  of  Woodville  tp.,  Wauseca 
CO.,  Minn.  Pop.  532. 

New  Rich'mond,  post-v.  of  Clcrmont  eo.,  0.,  20  miles 
N.  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio  River,  has  schools,  7  churches, 
1  chair-factory,  a  distillery,  woollen,  saw.  and  grist-mills, 
1  tobacco-factory,  1  brewery,  a  public  hall,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, 1  national  bank,  and  a  loan  association.  Pop.  2516. 
WINTHHOP  FRAZER,  PUB.  "INDEPENDENT." 
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New  Itichmoiul,  po.-t  r.  ofSt.  Cr..i\  00.,  \Vis.,on  tho 
North  Wiseon-in  K.  K..  ha-  1  weekly  newspaper. 

NewKi*1 '«»•!,  a  v.,  ]!igSprillgtp..Scnee.i  <-o.,0.    P.  236. 

New  HochclU'',  po-t-v.  and  t|>.  »f  Ue-tchc-tcr  <•,.., 

N.    V..   ,,n    I -i      Island     S>Ulld     1111,1     "I!    111.'      New     'ink    New 

Haven  and  lliirtl'iinl  It.  It.,  211  mill's  N.  K.  of  New  York. 
ha-  il  churches,  several  schools,  J  hotel-,  and  1  weekly 
newspaper.  1'op.  1 1'.'  1. 

New  Hoc,  post-v.  of  Allen  co.,  Ky.     Pop.  1  !.">. 
New  lloss,  town  of  Ireland.  I'miiity  of  Wexford,  on 
thcesfuarv  of  tin'  Marrow.      It  is  an  oM  town,  i>urroninli'<l 
with  wall?  huilt  in  the  thirti-cnih  century  :  it  carries  on  a 
liiely  ti-inU'  iiml  has  a  guoil  harbor.     Pop.  6738. 

New  llnt'land,  po-t  v.  i.r  La  Sail ,.,  111.,  2."i  miles 

Ml!',  on  tho  Illinois   Central    It.  It.,  has  a  graded 
.!.  !  newspaper,  L'  wa^'on  rjia  inil'ai-l  i  irii'S,  I  mill,  1!  grain- 
elevators,  I  churches,  sev  cral  hotels,  a  coal mining rompany, 
a  harness  manufactory,  and  stores.     Pup.  about  3000. 

Jmiv  W  mi. 1:11:11,  Hn.  "Nr:w  ItnUMi  .loi  itxAL." 

New'ry,  town  of  Ireland,  partly  in  tho  county  of  Ar- 
niiiL'li  and  partly  in  that  of  Down,  on  the  Newry,  has  iron- 
foundries,  cotton-mills,  tanneries,  coach  and  car  manufac- 
tories, anil  a  lively  trade.  Pop.  I  I.I  - 1. 

Newry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oxford  co.,  Me.     Pop.  416. 

Newry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.   Pop.  596. 

New  Sa'lem,  tp.  of  Meiiiinoiigh  co.,  111.    Pop.  1993. 

New  Salem 9  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Piko  oo.,  111.,  on  tho 
Hannibal  and  Naples  branch  of  the  Toledo  Wabash  ami 
Western  R.  K.  Pop.  of  v.  316;  of  tp.  141*. 

New  Salem,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  Springfield  Athol  and  North-eastern  R.  R.  Pop.  987. 

New  Salem,  post-v.  of  New  Scotland  tp.,  Albany  co., 
N.  Y.  Pop.  219. 

New  Sale  m ,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Randolph  oo.,  N.  C.  P.  931. 

New  Salem,  tp.  of  Union  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2191. 

New  Salem,  post-v.  of  Walnut  tp.,  Fairfiold  co.,  0. 
Pop.  177. 

New  San'dec,  town  of  Austria,  in  Galicia,  on  tho 
Dunajec,  seat  of  several  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  with  good  educational  institutions.  Pop.  7079*. 

New  Scot'land,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Albany  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  of  v.  103 ;  of  tp.  341 1.  Tho  tp.  also  contains  CLAHKS- 
Tll.l.E  and  NKW  SAI.KM  (which  see). 

New  Sew'ickley,  tp.  of  licavcr  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1002. 

New's  Ferry,  post-v.  of  Halifax  co.,  Va.,on  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  11.  11. 

New  Sha'ron,  post-v.  of  Mahaska  eo.,  la.,  12  miles 
N.  of  Oskaloosa,  on  tho  Central  11.  R.  of  Iowa,  possesses 
good  schools,  2  churches,  a  printing-office,  and  several 
mills  and  hotels.  The  neighboring  soil  is  well  adapted 
to  agriculture.  II.  J.  VAIL,  En. "  STAR." 

New  Sharon,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Franklin  eo.,  Me.,  on 
Sandy  River,  whose  falls  afford  excellent  water-power, 
utilized  by  various  manufactures,  and  in  the  vicinity  is  a 
fine  granite-quarry. 

New  Shore'ham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Newport  eo., 
R.  I.,  comprising  Block  Island,  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
which  is  the  village.  Pop.  1113. 

New  Sibe'ria,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
situated  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  East  Siberia,  be- 
tween lat.  7.'!°  and  76°  N.  They  are  uninhabited,  and  cov- 
ered with  snow  and  ice  all  tho  year  round,  but  they  are 
interesting,  and  even  important,  on  account  of  the  remains 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life  which  they  contain  ;  large 

?n»ntitics  of  ivory  arc  dug  out  of  tho  ground  every  year, 
ndeed,  some  of  the  islands  are  believed  to  be  nothing  but 
an  accumulation  of  drift-timber  and  bodies  of  mammoths 
and  other  antediluvian  animals  frozen  together. 

New  Site,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.  P.  800. 

New'som's,  v.  (NEWSOM'S  DKI-OT  P.  0.)  and  tp..  South- 
ampton co.,  Va.,  on  tho  Seaboard  and  Roanoko  R.  R.  P.  1883. 

New  South  Wales,  a  colony  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Australia,  extending  along  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean  from  Point  Danger,  in  lat.  28°  8'  S.,  to  Cape 
Howe,  in  lat.  37°  31'  S..  and  stretching  inland  to  the  Hist 
meridian,  bounded  by  the  colonies  of  Queensland.  South 
Australia,  and  Victoria.  Area,  308,560  square  miles,  of 
which,  however,  only  a  very  limited  part  is  regularly  set- 
tled. Pop.  539,190,  most  of  whom  are  of  English  descent, 
some  Germans,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  Chinese  and 
aborigines.  The  whole  district  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S. 
by  a  range  of  mountains  running  parallel  with  the  coast 
at  a  distance  of  from  100  to  150  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
northern  part  of  this  range  is  called  the  Liverpool  Hills, 
the  middle  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  the  southern,  which 
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contains  the  highest   peak.  Mount   Kosciusko  Ml.ilMi  feet), 
tho   Australian    Alps.      Though    these  mountains   every 
where  indicate  the  presence  of  immen-i-  \olcani<-  power-, 
they  contain  no  active  roldftnocs.     Towards  the  coast  they 
prc-ent  a  stct>|i  and  ruir'-'cd  tace,  rent  with  frightful  tl 
and  crag",  rising  int.,  fantastic   peaks  and   .-ending  out  a 
multitude  of  high,  nild  -pur-,  from  which  many  short  lull 
deep  and  rapid  rivers  rush  to  tho  ocean  :   a-.  lor  instance. 
tho    Richmond,    Clarence.    Manning.    Hunter,    and    Shoal- 
haven.      Towards  tho   interior,  on  the  contrary,  they  .-lope 
gradually,  forming  the   large   ba-in   of  the  rivers   .Murray 
and  Darling.  whose  numerous  affluents  during  thedr 
son  generally  form  only  strings  of  pools.     Tiny  are  \  en- 
rich  in   coal.  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  and  gold  is  found  in 

many  places.      The  coal   fields  around   New   Ca-flean i- 

sidered  almost  ine \hau-t  ible,  and  the  coal-  an-  of  superior 

quality:   in  Isil7no   h— <   than   .'i.dlMI.I tons  were  i 

Cold  was    first    discovered     in    l-.>l,and    tlic\ah I    that 

exported   increased   in  the    second   vear   from  .tills.:, 
il!. i;i)».94ii,  and  in  1S71  to  £2,347,000.     The  soil  is  every- 
where rich.     In  tho  northern  and  hotter  part  of  the  colony 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  other  tropical  products  are  rai-ed; 
in  the  southern  and   more  temperate  pa> 
poaches,  grapes,   and   mulberries   are  grown.     Win,- 
silk  culture  has  succeeded  very  well.     There  are  circum- 
stances, however,  which  have  hitherto  pn-\i  nted  agricul- 
ture from  becoming  the  principal  industry  of  tin lony. 

Severe  droughts  seem  to  be  pel  iodical,  and  occur  e\erv 
tenth  or  twelfth  year.  Rain  often  fails  to  como  for  long 
periods,  and  when  it  docs  come  it  pours  in  torrents.  Hot 
winds  often  rise  over  the  deserts  ol  tho  inland  and 
down  on  the  lower  country,  raising  the  thermometer  to 
120°,  and  making  the  grass  dry  us  hay  :  the  leaves  turn  vel- 
low  and  the  grapes  shrivel  and  fall.  The  chief  indu-try 
is  sheep-breeding,  carried  on  on  tho  western  slopes  of  the 
mountains;  48,748,000  pounds  of  wool  were  exported  in 
1871,  amounting  to  £11,974,000.  Tho  value  of  the  expo, i- 
was  in  the  same  year  £14,558,000.  The  colony  was  found- 
ed in  1788  as  a  penal  establishment;  transportation  ceased, 
however,  in  1840.  To  the  discovery  of  the  gold-mines  tho 
colony  is  indebted  for  its  rapid  progress.  Chief  town, 
Sydney,  with  134,750  inhabitants. 

Newspaper.    See  JOURNALISM. 

New  Spring'field,  post-v.  of  Springfield  tp.,  Mahon- 
ing  co.,  0.  Pop.  112. 

New'stead,  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.    Pop.  3380. 

New  Straits'ville,  post-v.  of  Salt  Lick  tp.,  Perry  eo., 
0.,  on  the  Columbus  and  Hocking  Valley  R.  R. 

New  Stras'burg,v.  of  Amanda  tp.,Fairfield  oo.,0.  P.44. 

New  Swe'den,  tp.  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  568. 

Newt,  a  vernacular  name  in  England  employed  for  tho 
aquatic  Gradientia  or  salamanders — )'.  f.  Triton  criatittH* 
and  Linotriton  punelattu — and  extended  sometimes  to  re- 
lated forms. 

New  Testament.    See  BIBLE,  TitB. 

New'ton,  county  of  N.  W.  Arkansas.  Area,  800  square 
miles.  It  is  hilly,  with  fertile  valleys.  Lead  and  other 
metals  abound.  Corn,  tobacco,  and  live-stock  are  leading 
products.  Cap.  Jasper.  Pop.  4374. 

Newton,  county  of  Central  Georgia.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn  are  sta- 
ple products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  head-streams 
of  tne  Ocmulgee  River  and  by  the  Georgia  R.  R.  Cap. 
Covington.  Pop.  14,615. 

Newton,  county  of  N.  W.  Indiana,  bounded  W.  by 
Illinois.  Area,  430  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile, 
but  its  N.  part  contains  extensive  marshes.  Corn  and  oats 
are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Co- 
lumbus Chicago  and  Indiana  Central  R.  R.  Cap.  Kent- 
land.  Pop.  5829. 

Newton,  county  of  Central  Mississippi.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Cotton  and  corn 
are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
A'icksburg  and  Meridian  R.  R.  Cap.  Newton.  Pop.  10,067. 

Newton,  county  of  S.  W.  Missouri.  Area,  650  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. It  is  fertile,  well  timbered,  and  abounds  in  lead, 
zinc,  and  other  ores.  Live-stock,  corn,  and  tobacco  are 
leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Neosho.  Pop.  12,821. 

Newton,  county  of  S.  E.  Texas,  separated  from  Louis- 
iana by  the  Sabine  River.  Area,  964  square  miles.  It  is 
heavily  timbered.  Cotton,  corn,  pine  and  cypress  lumber, 
and  live-stock  arc  among  the  leading  products.  Cap.  New- 
ton. Pop.  21S7. 

New'ton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dale  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  640. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Conway  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  514. 
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Newton,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Baker  co.,  da.,  on  Flint 
River.  Pop.  145. 

Newton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  111.,  on  the  Mat- 
toon  and  Grayvillo  R.  K.,  has  2  school-houses,  3  churches, 
a  people's  bank,  2  newspapers,  steam,  water,  saw,  and 
grist  mill?,  several  good  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  about 
1000.  E.  GOHREI.L,  ED.  "  CLIPPER." 

Newton,  tp.  of  Whitesides  co.,  111.     Pop.  880. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  468. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Buchanan  co.,  la.     Pop.  981. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  la.     Pop.  400. 

Newton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  la.,  35 
miles  E.  of  Des  Moincs.  on  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  R.  R.,  has  7  churches,  1  national  and  2  private 
banks,  3  newspapers,  2  flouring-mills,  several  hotels,  and 
stores.  Pop.  of  v.  1983  ;  of  tp.  2686. 

W.  S.  BENHAM,  ED.  "  FREE  PRESS/' 

Newton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Harvey  co.,  Kan.,  135  miles 
P.  W.  of  Topcka,  on  the  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  FS 
R.  11.,  has  a  fine  school  building,  2  churches,  1  newspaper, 
1  bank,  railroad  machine-shops,  a  brick-kiln,  several  good 
hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  about  1200. 

H.  C.  ASHBAUOH,  ED.  "  KANSAS." 

Newton,  city  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Charles  River  and  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  and  the 
Boston  Hartford  and  Erie  R.  Rs.,  S  miles  W.  of  Boston,  is 
in  a  healthy  anil  beautiful  region,  well  supplied  with  water 
and  gas,  has  27  churches,  53  public  schools,  the  NEWTON 
THKOLOGICAL  INSTITUTION  (which  see),  Lasclle  Female  Sem- 
inary, 2  academies,  a  lyceum,  a  free  and  3  other  libraries 
with  about  12,000  volumes,  2  asylums,  a  national  and  a 
savings  bank,  a  fire  department,  a  largo  number  of  manu- 
factories, 2  weekly  newspapers,  and  a  cemetery  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city  of  about  90  acres.  Pop.  12.x2.~>. 

Newton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  975. 

Newton,  post-v.  of  Newton  co..  Miss..  01  miles  E.  of 
Jackson,  on  the  Vicksburg  and  Meridian  R.  R.,  is  located 
in  a  fine  cotton-growing  section,  and  has  2  schools,  3 
churches,  1  bank,  1  mill,  1  cotton-gin,  1  newspaper,  and 
stores.  Pop.  154.  R.  II.  HKNRY,  ED. '-NEWTON  LEDGER." 

Newton,  tp.  of  Barton  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  802. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Shannon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  193. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Taney  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  603. 

Newton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  ST.  H., 
near  the  Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  Pop.  856. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Camden  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  8437. 

Newton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the 
Sussex  and  the  Morris  and  Essex  R.  Rs.,  62  miles  from 
New  York  City,  has  excellent  schools,  a  collegiate  insti- 
tute, a  public  library,  2  newspapers,  5  churches,  2  banks, 
1  shoe  and  1  spoke  factory,  and  stores.  Pop.  2403. 

R.  F.  GOODMAN,  En.  "  SUSSEX  REGISTER." 

NeAVton,  post-v.  nnd  tp..  cap.  of  Catnwba  co.,  N.  C.,  on 
the  Western  (X.  C.)  R.  R.,  50  miles  W.  of  Salisbury.  Pop. 
of  v.  323;  of  tp.  1695. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.     Pop.  1283. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  0.     Pop.  2241. 

NeAVton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Muskingum  co.,  0.    Pop.  2389. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  0.     Pop.  1138. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Trumbull  co.,  0.     Pop.  1280. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2345. 

NeAVton,  tp.  of  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1057. 

NeAVton,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Newton  co.,  Tex.,  on 
Caney  Creek. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Manitowoc  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1992. 

Newton,  tp.  of  Marquette  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  009. 

Newton  (CHARLES  THOMAS),  b.  at  Bredwardine,  Here- 
fordshire, in  1816;  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  graduating  with  honors  1837  ; 
was  appointed  in  1840  assistant  curator  of  antiquities  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  post  he  held  until  1S52.  when 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  vice-consul  at  Mytilenc, 
Asia  Minor  ;  spent  several  years  in  exploring  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  Ionian  Archipelago  ;  discovered  at  Boo- 
droom  in  1856  the  site  of  the  mausoleum  erected  by  Queen 
Artemisia  at  Halicarnassus ;  made  extensive  excavations 
at  Cnidus  and  Branchidfe,  depositing  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum the  fine  collection  of  sculptures,  vases,  coins,  and  in- 
scriptions acquired  by  excavation  or  purchase.  In  1800 
he  became  British  consul  at  Rome,  and  in  1S01  keeper  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  in  the  Museum. — His 
wife,  ANN  MARY,  daughter  of  the  painter  Joseph  Severn, 
noted  as  the  friend  of  Keats,  b.  in  1832,  was  an  accom- 
plished artist,  endowed  with  great  skill  in  portrait  and 


figure  drawing,  and  made  admirable  copies  of  the  sculp- 
tures discovered  by  her  husband.     She  d.  at  London  Jan. 

2,  isfifi. 

NeAVton  (GILBERT  STUART),  b.  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Nov. 
2,  1794,  son  of  Henry,  a  loyalist  from  Boston;  became  a 
pupil  of  his  uncle,  Gilbert  C.  Stuart,  the  distinguished  art- 
ist, at  Boston ;  studied  for  a  time  in  Italy ;  accompanied 
C.  R.  Leslie  to  Paris  and  London  in  1817,  and  remained  in 
the  latter  capital,  where  he  became  known  as  a  fine  color- 
ist;  displayed  genius,  humor,  anil  pathos  in  his  pictures, 
excelling  in  yeure  painting,  especially  scenes  from  (HI  Rlae 
and  Moliere.  He  was,  however,  indolent,  unambitious, 
nnd  fond  of  society,  and  consequently  effected  little.  In 
his  later  years  he  suffered  from  a  mental  disorder.  D.  at 
London  Aug.  5, 1835.  (See  the  Memoir  of  Washington  Irv- 
ing and  the  Autobiography  of  C.  R.  Leslie.) 

NeAVton  (HUBERT  ANSON),  A.  M..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sher- 
burne,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  19,  1830,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College, 
Conn.,  1850;  became  mathematical  professor  in  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1855;  has  written  in  the  Ant.  Journal  of  Science, 
and  is  a  member  of  various  scientific  bodies. 

Newton  (Sir  ISAAC),  b.  Dec.  25,  1642  (old  style),  at 
Woolstrop,  Lincolnshire,  England;  d.  Mar.  20,  1727.  He 
was  a  posthumous  and  only  child,  of  excellent  family, 
though  greatly  reduced  in  means,  lie  was  so  small  at  his 
birth  that  he  "  could  easily  be  put  in  a  quart  pot,"  and  so 
feeble  that  it  was  thought  he  would  not  survive.  At  three 
years  of  age  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandmother,  his  mother  having  married  again.  He  was 
early  sent  to  the  village  school,  and  afterwards  to  the  free 
grammar  school  at  Grantham.  His  mother's  only  wish  was 
to  give  him  sufficient  education  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  with 
credit  the  duties  of  a  country  squire.  She  therefore  re- 
moved him  early  from  school,  nnd  entrusted  him  with  some 
share  in  the  management  of  his  own  estate  of  Woolstrop. 
The  boy's  passion  for  mechanics  and  science  was  so  strong 
that  he  entirely  neglected  his  less  congenial  duties.  He 
constructed  mechanical  toys  of  great  delicacy;  one  sun- 
dial, made  in  his  boyish  days,  is  still  in  the  house  at  Wool- 
strop,  and  another  in  the  Royal  Society  rooms.  His  mother, 
wisely  regarding  his  passion  for  study,  sent  him  again  to 
school,  and  in  1660  he  wns  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  same  year  Dr.  Barrow  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  Greek ;  Newton  soon  found  in  him  a  safe  guide  and 
cordial  helper,  not  only  in  the  classics,  but  also  in  mathe- 
matics. A  story  is  told  to  the  effect  that  Newton,  after 
having  examined  the  earlier  propositions  in  Euclid,  east 
it  aside  as  too  easy  to  be  worth  while  studying;  but  this 
is  probably  false.  He  regretted  in  his  after  life  not  having 
given  to  geometry  the  close  attention  it  merited,  but  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  its  fundamental  truths  and  its 
modes  of  reasoning  he  could  never  have  attained  the 
heights  which  he  so  early  reached.  When  Newton  en- 
tered Cambridge  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  reigned  su- 
preme ;  one  of  the  first  books  read  by  the  student  was 
undoubtedly  Descartes's  Analytical  Geometry.  This  new 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry  had  opened  up  a  whole 
world  of  new  possibility  and  beauty.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
Newton  scarcely  speaks  of  the  Cartesian  method,  and  later, 
in  his  Optics,  fails  to  do  simple  justice  to  Descartes  in  re- 
gard to  the  theory  of  the  rainbow.  Nowton  had  the  habit 
of  noting  down,  as  he  read,  points  which  admitted  of  fur- 
ther development.  His  jottings  and  the  subsequent  devel- 
opments of  certain  points  in  Wallis's  Aritlimrtiea  Infiii- 
torum  led  him  to  many  remarkable  discoveries.  (See  BI- 
NOMIAL and  FLUXIONS.)  These  discoveries  with  which 
he  enriched  mathematical  science  were  made  before  ho 
had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year.  It  would  seem 
that  he  recognized  the  powerful  instrument  which  lay  in 
his  hand  for  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  in  physical 
science,  for  he  neither  published  his  discoveries  nor  made 
them  known  to  his  friends.  Having  secured  these  treas- 
ures, he  turned  his  attention  toward  natural  philosophy. 
In  1661  he  had  been  made  sub-sizar,  anil  in  1004  scholar; 
in  1 065  he  took  his  degree  as  B.  A. :  in  1007  became  junior 
fellow  and  M.  A.;  in  1668,  senior  fellow;  nnd  in  10011  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Barrow  as  Lucasian  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. The  plague  in  1065  drove  him  to  his  country-seat 
at  Woolstrop  ;  while  there  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  gravity.  Whether  the  story  of  the  falling  apple 
be  true  or  not,  he  certainly  began  to  connect  the  mysterious 
force  which  draws  bodies  toward  the  centre  of  the  earth 
with  that  which  holds  the  stars  and  planets  in  their  orbits. 
Taking  the  known  velocity  of  falling  bodies,  he  made  a 
calculation  upon  the  force  necessary  to  deflect  the  moon 
from  a  right  line  and  make  it  revolve  in  its  orbit  round 
the  earth.  One  of  the  quantities  in  this  problem  is  the 
length  of  the  earth's  radius,  of  which  he  took  the  then 
accepted  measurement.  There  was  a  discrepancy  between, 
the  results  of  his  calculation  and  the  known  facts  amount- 
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in1,'  t  >  about  mil'  sixth,  whirh  caused  him  to  reject  his  the- 
ory as  incomplete,  and  ih,-  magnificent  discovery  of  ,<,,, 
rrrn'il  ,/i'.iri(,i//..ii  lay  neglected  !',,r  sixteen  fear*.      In  ll'ii'i-i. 
lator   1'iibli  !.n-ithtit»t-  <-li<ii'i.      \\\<    i(imdni- 

turc  nf  tin-  hyperbola  involved  some  iif  thr  first  principles 
of  thr  iiicthinl  I  'ii,'  before  perlected  I iv  Newton.  Morca- 
tor'l  di-eover.v  was  sent  by  Collins  to  Harrow,  and  shown 
!iv  Harrow  to  Newton.  At  once  tin-  young  ni;itln-ni:itii  i:m 
laid  befire  his  mii-tcr  his  own  MSS.  Hurrow  was  struck 
by  the  rid.  llefii^n,  :iii'l  wrote  ti,  Collins  of  it. 

Thr  at    that    tilni'    ua-    found   among    Newton's 

papers  :it  hi-  death:   tin-  .MSS.  iri  •  i 'idling,  and 

thi-ir  viilin-  lltnowledged  '•':•   the  tir-t  mathcmati- 

of  the  age :  'mi  In- -till  refused  to  pubHih.  No\uon'-' 
attention  was  no\v  directed  toward  the  subject  of  light. 
We  find  that  as  t'.itly  a*  |i'i''iii  he  u:i  BDgB  "  1  in  grinding 
b'ti-c-  for  ri-frai'tinu'  li'l'  '-'••,  !»•-'.  The  whole  difficulty  u  as 
thi'ti  siippos-'d  t  i  lir  due  t:i  spherical  aberration.  (See 
AIII:IIIIATIOV.)  Hy  repeated  experiment  Newton  liccauio 
c'un  in, -cil  that  li'^ht  is  not.  homogeneous,  but  that  a  ray 
of  white  light  is  tin-  resultant  of  innunu-rable  rays  of 
light  posseting  ditferent,  colors,  rates  of  vibration,  and 
refrangibility.  lie  assumed,  without  sufficient  ground, 
that  all  mo  lia  posses  c'|nal  relYa-'tivc  and  dispersive 
powers.  He  therefore  believed  that  if  spherical  aberration 
were  obviate  1  by  tlic  pcH'e  -1  ing  of  the  form  of  the  h 
chromatic  aberrat  ion  i -ee  \  iti:itHATIo>t)  would  still  render 
the  ima_:e  dim:  ho  therefore  looked  upon  the  perfection 
of  refracting  telescopes  as  hopeless.  Newton  generally 
i  i-M'i -y  theory  upon  a  patient  and  profound  invest!- 
Cation  of  t'a,'ts :  his  one  departure  in  the  assumption  just 
mentioned  proved  a  serious  .stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
progress  in  the  science  of  optics,  especially  in  the  invention 
hromatie  telescopes.  In  1072  no  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  His  first  paper  was  upon 
some  invention  in  connection  with  the  reflecting  telescope. 
Soon  after  a  communication  on  light  was  read  before  the 
I:  ival  Society,  which  stirred  up  a  violent  controversy. 
\cwton  advocated  the  material  or  corpuscular  theory; 
Hookc,  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  Newton  brought 
forward  many  remarkable  experiments  and  much  mathe- 
matical knowledge  to  his  support.  Hooke  had  little  more 
than  an  hypothesis  to  offer.  The  undulatory  theory  has 
since  been  accepted  as  the  true  one,  though  its  foundation 
is  far  deeper  and  surer  than  that  laid  by  its  earlier  advo- 
cates. In  1071,  Newton  completed  a  reflecting  telescope 
made  with  his  own  hands,  which  is  still  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  Society.  About  this  time,  in  investigating  the 
colors  of  thin  plates,  he  invented  his  very  ingenious  hy- 
pothesis of  "  fits  of  easy  reflection  and  transmission."  In 
liisi'  a  new  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  came 
to  his  knowledge;  this  gave  him  the  requisite  information 
to  make  again  his  calculation  relative  to  gravity.  As  he 
approached  its  completion  his  agitation  became  so  great 
that  he  was  forced  to  entrust  it  to  a  friend  to  finish.  The 
result  justified  his  intense  feeling;  observation  and  cal- 
culation corroborated  each  other;  the  crowning  glory  of 
Newton's  life,  the  magnificent  theory  of  universal  gravita- 
tion was  complete.  (See  GKAVITY.)  His  discovery  was 
given  to  the  world  under  the  title  Philosophim  Naturalit 
I'l'/u'-l/ii'i  .1f><i'i<'/,i'ir;<'>i  in  li'iST.  This  work  treats  of  un- 
resisted  motion,  of  resiste  1  motion,  and  from  them  deduces 
the  order  of  the  physical  universe.  So  new  and  startling 
an  exposition  of  truth,  and  one  so  at  variance  with  pre- 
conceived notions,  roused  vigorous  opposition.  It  was 
half  a  century  after  the  publication  of  Newton's  frincipia 
before  the  French  mathematicians  fully  accepted  its  teach- 
ings. In  (ireat  Britain  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  in  spite 
of  in  profundity,  was  early  introduce  1.  St.  Andrew's  Col- 
adopted  it  in  1090.  Cambridge  in  1699,  and  Oxford 
in  1704.  For  many  years  his  means  had  been  very  lim- 
ited—so much  so  at  times  that  it  is  upon  the  records  of  the 
Una!  Society  of  lii7Hliatthe  usual  dues  were  not  required 
of  him,  on  a«count  of  his  inability  to  pay  them.  In  1689 
he  became  M.  P.  for  Cambridge.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  In  Ifi92  an  accident,  by 
i  he  lost  the  fruit  of  twenty  years  of  labor,  under- 
mined his  health  and  impaired  his  intellect  for  a  time. 
The  story  of  this  loss — that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  favorite 
dog  which  upset  a  burning  candle-  among  his  papers  and 
reduced  them  to  a  lit,  1  by  Biot  and  pronounced 

a  fiction  by  Brewster.  In  li'.'.i.'i  he  was  appointed  warden 
of  the  mint,  with  a  salary  of  from  £500  to  £600  per  annum, 
and  in  1099  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  the  mint, 
with  a  salary  of  from  £1200  to  £1500  per  annum.  The 
duties  of  this  office,  he  fulfilled  with  great  ability.  For 
twenty  years  before  his  death  his  niece.  .Mrs.  Conduitt, 
took  charge  of  his  establishment  in  London.  His  health 
became  greatly  impaired,  and  in  102f>  he  went  to  Kensing- 
ton to  live,  and  I  he  duties  of  his  office  were  performed  hv  Mr. 
Conduitt.  On  Feb.  28  ho  presided  for  the  last  time  at  a 


meeting  of  the   Koval  Society;  tin-    fatigue  produced  an 
i"ii  o!'  hi-  di-oplcr.  and  he  d.  iii  the  tollowing  month. 
and  was  buried   with  great   pomp  in  Wcstmin 
Two  contr<>\  orsics  which  embittered  Newton's  life  ha\i    not 

been  mentioned     li lie  with   I.eibnil/.   in    H!7I'>   in    regard 

to  the  anthon-hip  of  the  binomial  theorem  and  the  infin- 
ites i  ma  1  met  hoi  1.  where  both  w  ne  iii'h'prii'l.'iil  di-'-ov  crers  : 
and  another  with  Flamsteed,  the  fn  <  r  n-yal,  in 

his  later  \  ears.  The  following  is  a  li-t  of  bis  work,-,  with 
the  dates  ,,f  their  publication:  ill  Principle  iH'^71;  (2) 
(lt,li'<;  I  Kill  i  :  I  ..,11,  i  17117)  ill, 

Aii"/ifKj'/t     !„  ,-     K>in<ttii,n<  *     ^TtMMTO       '/'•  i  intn»rut»      In 

(1711):  (5)  Mf-ti,,,,/,,*  ii//, ,•:„>;, i/;*  ,•  (t)  n.  .i/,,,,./;  .s;(/«- 

t'ill'lt'1     !l7L'^,:      i7)      '//•  V     ,,/"     .liiei'rilf     l\'ill:/'/',IIIJI 

Anmded  <  17:.'^;  (8)  7V,/,  o/  Auayi  •  (9}  »,,t;,;,/  I.. 

:    (HI)   O/wrntli,,,!*  Mi  I/,,'  /',-„/,/,,,/.«  ,,f  />„,,,;  I   ,nnl 

the  Afotalmt  ,,f  >V.  ./„/,„  ( I  7::.".  i  ;  i  1 1  i  .1  M, ~il,,» I  ,,f  I'/us- 
md  .In' ill/tin  nf  lai'nnt,  Seriti  I  I7:;i',l  :  !  12)  .1  //,« I' ,,,'- 
ail  Affnint ,,/"  7V', i  A",;f,i/,/,'  Corruption*  <y  Seripturt  (  17.  >l  I, 
The  principal  works  of  Newton  ha\e  bun  enllccted  and 
reprinted  by  Dr.  Ilorsley  under  the  title  of  \, ,,/,,/, 
qnx  f rtant  omnia  (17711  s.>.  ;"•  \  "!-.].  Hi-  various  commu- 
nications to  the  Royal  Society  are  to  be  found  in  Mils,  vii.- 
xi.  of  its  Traimiictiuiii.  S.  I!.  HKUUIIK. 

Newton  I  ISVAII.  b.  ::t  Schodack.  N.  Y..  .Inn.  I».  17!'l  ; 
became  a   di-tingiiishcd  nnval  architect,  ami 
more  than  Tiinet\'  ve--e!>,  irieln,lin,r  the  tine  Ilinf-on   Kiver 
crs  Ilendrick   Hudson  and  New  \VorId.     1>.  in  New 
York  City  Nov.  22,  1858. 

Newton  (Jons),  b.  at  London,  England,  July  21.1725; 
was  the  son  of  a  sea-captain,  with  whom  he  made  several 
voyages  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  was  pressed  into  the  navy 
as  a  seaman  in  1744;  became  a  midshipman  :  exchanged 
into  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  at  Madeira;  re- 
sided some  time  near  Sierra  Leone  in  the  employ  of  a 
slave-dealer;  returned  to  England  1747,  and  for  four  years 
thenceforward  commanded  a  Liverpool  slave-ship,  feeling, 
as  he  subsequently  said,  no  scruples  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
occupation  ;  obtained  the  surveyorship  of  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool (then  a  small  place)  in  1755;  taught  himself  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew ;  was  deeply  affected  by  the  religious 
movement  directed  by  Wesley  and  White-field  :  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  1764;  became  soon  afterwards 
curate  of  Olncy,  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  formed  a  close 
intimacy  with  the  poet  Cowper ;  published  a  Narrative  of 
his  early  life  and  remarkable  religious  experience,  and  with 
Cowper  wrote  the  Olati/  ffymnn,  many  of  which  have  passed 
into  popular  use  in  public  worship;  became  in  1779  rector 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnotn,  London  ;  was  a  leader  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  or  evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
author  of  numerous  religious  treatises,  which  at  the  time 
enjoyed  great  popularity,  and  were  collected  us  his  \Vnrkt 
(6  vols.,  1816).  D.  in  London  Dec.  31,  1807.  (See  his 
Life,  by  Rev.  Richard  Cecil,  London,  1808.) 

Newton  (Jons),  b.  in  Virginia  in  182.3;  graduated  at 
West  Point,  and  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  en- 
gineers July,  1842  ;  with  the  exception  of  some  three  years 
at  West  Point  as  professor  of  engineering  and  while  chief 
engineer  of  the  Utah  expedition  of  1858,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  until  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1861,  when, 
after  serving  as  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  the  Shenandoah,  he  was,  in  Aug.,  1861,  ap- 
pointed a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  defences  of  Washington,  at  the  same  time 
performing  the  dnties  of  an  engineer  in  the  construction 
of  those  works,  until  the  spring  of  1862.  With  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  he  led  his  command  in  the  expedition  to 
West  Point,  at  Gaines's  Mill,  and  at  lilemlale,  Va..  at  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  Md.,  and  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec., 
1862,  where  he  commanded  a  division;  promoted  to  be 
major-general  Mar.,  1863,  he  commanded  the  lid  di\i-ioii 
of  the  6th  corps  in  the  storming  of  Marye  Heights  J! 
1863;  at  Gettysburg  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
1st  corps  July  2,  1863,  which  he  retained  until  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  Mar.,  ISO!,  when  he  wa«  transferred 
to  the  West,  where  he  led  a  division  of  the  4th  corps  in  the 
campaign  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Atlanta..  Sept., 
1864;  commanded  various  districts  in  Florida  from  Oct., 
1864,  to  Jan.,  1866,  when  he  resumed  duty  with  his  corps, 
in  which  he  had  risen  to  be  lieutenant-colonel,  and  since 
that  date  Im  Tgcd  with  important  engineering 

duties — in  remo\  ing  the  obstructions  at  Hell  Gate  and  other 
points  on  the  East  I!hcr,  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the 
Harlem  River,  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson  from  Trov 
to  New  York,  and  of  the  channel  between  New  .ler-ey  and 
Staten  Island,  and  of  harbors  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Newton  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Roxby,  Yorkshire.  Sept.  S. 
1780;  received  n  limited  education;  became  a  Methodist 
preacher  1798;  became  a  noted  pulpit-orator  and  evan- 
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gelist,  and  for  fifty  years  was  constantly  engaged  in  labor- 
ing from  place  to  place  in  Great  Britain,  chiefly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the  mis- 
sionary associations.  He  was  four  times  president  of  the 
British  Methodist  Conference:  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1S39, 
and  attracted  great  attention  by  his  eloquence.  D.  in  Eng- 
land Apr.  30,  1854. 

Newton  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lichficld,  England,  Jan. 
1,  1704;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  a  fellowship  ;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  1729;  became  curate  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  afterwards  of  Grosvenor  chapel:  was 
made  rector  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  1744,  lecturer  at  St. 
George's  1747,  prebendary  of  Westminster  1757,  bishop  of 
York  1761,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's  1768.  He  edited  Mil- 
ton's Poetical  Worts  (1749-52),  with  critical  and  variorum 
notes,  and  published  Uimtertatiant  on  the  I'l-'ijilitrie*  (3  vols., 
1754-58),  once  considered  extremely  valuable,  but  now 
superseded.  D.  in  London  Feb.  14,  1782.  His  auto- 
biography was  printed  the  same  year,  and  his  Works  ap- 
peared in  3  vols.,  1783. 

Newton  Centre,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  Middlesex  co., 
Mas.-.,  on  the  Woonsocket  division  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  R.  R.,  contains  the  NEWTOX  THEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTION  (which  sec). 

Newton  Falls,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  Trumbull  co., 
0.,  on  the  Ohio  Canal. 

New'ton  Ham'ilton,  post-b.  of  Wayne  tp.,  Mifflin 
co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Juniata  River,  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  11.  R.  Pop.  350. 

Newto'nia,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Newton  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
of  v.  463 ;  of  tp.  160<J. 

New'ton-in-Mack'erfield,  town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  has  iron-foundries,  glassworks,  corn-mills,  and 
manufactures  of  bricks,  tiles,  and  pottery.  Pop.  5909. 

Newton  lower  Falls,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  Mid- 
dlesex co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R. 

Newton's  Rings.     See  THIN  PLATES,  COLORS  OF. 

Newton  Stewart,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp.,  Orange  co., 
Ind.,  on  Patoka  Creek.  Pop.  91). 

Newtonsville,  post-v.,  Wayne  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0. 
Pop.  120. 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  Baptist,  located 
in  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  was  commenced  Nov.  28,  1825; 
the  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  Feb.  22,  1S26.  The 
first  professorship  established  was  that  of  biblical  theology,  1 
and  the  first  professor  was  the  Rev.  Irah  Chase.  Revs.  \ 
Henry  J.  Ripley,  James  D.  Knowles,  Barnus  Sears.  Horatio 
B.  Hackctt,  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Alvah  Hovey,  Albert  N. 
Arnold,  Arthur  S.  Train,  Geo.  D.  B.  Pepper,  Galusha  An- 
derson, Oakman  S.  Stearns,  Hcman  Lincoln,  and  Ezra  P. 
Gould  have  been  professors  in  the  institution.  The  last 
three,  with  Alvah  Hovcy,  the  president,  and  S.  L.  Cald- 
well,  lately  elected,  are  now  holding  offices  as  professors  in 
the  institution.  This  seminary  is  pleasantly  located,  7 
miles  from  Boston,  has  four  public  buildings  and  two 
dwelling-houses;  the  library  of  12,000  volumes  is  well 
selected  and  constantly  increasing:  and  the  funds  of  the 
institution  amount  to  about  §300, 01)11.  It  was  the  first 
Baptist  theological  seminary  in  America. 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp..  Middle- 
sex co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Woonsocket  division  of  the  New  York 
and  New  England  R.  R. 

Newtonville,  post-v.  of  Newton  tp.,  Middlesex  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R. 

Newtown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  on 
the  Housatonic  11.  R.  Pop.  3681. 

Newtown,  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  111.     Pop.  1114. 

Newtown,  post-v.  of  Coston  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Md., 
on  the  Pocomokc  R.  R.,  is  engaged  in  the  lumber,  fruit,  niul 
produce  trade,  and  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1195. 

Newtown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Queen's  co.,  N.  Y.,  5  miles 
from  New  York  City,  on  the  Flushing  and  North  Side  11.  R., 
has  fine  educational  advantages,  22  churches,  1  savings 
bank,  an  extensive  iron-foundry,  several  ropewalks,  3 
newspapers,  the  largest  oilcloth-factory  in  the  U.  S.,  sev- 
eral cemeteries,  and  stores.  Principal  industry,  garden- 
farming.  Long  Island  City,  including  Hunter's'l'oint  and 
Astoria,  was  a  part  of  Newtown  until  1871,  when  they  were 
set  off  by  legislative  act.  Pop.  20,274. 

GEO.  T.  WHITE,  ASST.  ED.  "  REGISTER." 

Newtown,  v.  of  Washington  tp.,Tuscarawas  co.,0.  P.98. 

Newtown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  22  miles 
N.  E.  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  boarding  school,  a  national 
bank,  a  State  bank,  an  insurance  company,  1  newspaper, 
an  agricultural  tool  manufactory,  a  public  hall,  4  churches, 
several  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  859 ;  of  tp.  933. 
E.  F.  CHURCH,  ED.  "NEWTOWN  ENTERPRISE." 


Newtown,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  748. 

Newtown,  a  v.  (NKWTOWX  STEPHENSBURG  P.  0.)  of 
Opequan  tp..  Frederick  co.,  Va.,  on  the  Harper's  Ferry  and 
Valley  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Pop.  C25. 

Newtown,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  King  and  Queen  co.,  Ya. 
Pop.  2647. 

New'town-Ardes,  town  of  Ireland,  county  of  Down, 
has  several  spinning  and  weaving  factories,  and  consid- 
erable trade.  Pop.  9437. 

Newtown  Stephensbnrg.     See  NEWTOWN,  Va. 

Newtownville.     Sec  NEWTOWN,  Queens  co.,  N.  Y. 

New  Trier,  tp.  of  Cook  co.,  111.    Pop.  1105. 

New  Troy,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  La  Fayette  co.,  Fla. 

New  I  I  in,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Brown  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Minnesota  River  and  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  R.  R.,  has 
4  churches,  a  Catholic  nunnery,  1  bank,  2  weekly  news- 
papers, 2  flouring-inills,  1  foundry,  5  breweries,  and  stores. 
Pop.  1310.  L.  S.  WISMOWSKI,  ED.  "  HERALD." 

New  U'trecht,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kings  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  W.  extremity  of  Long  Island,  facing  the  Narrows,  and 
on  the  Brooklyn  Bath  and  Coney  Island  R.  R.  Pop.  3296. 

New  Ver'non,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     P.  796. 

New  Vicn'na,  post-v.  of  Clinton  co.,  0.,  50  miles  E. 
of  Cincinnati,  on  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  R.  R.,  con- 
tains a  Friends'  publishing-house,  a  large  graded  school,  5 
churches,  1  bank,  2  mills,  3  newspapers,  and  stores.  Pop. 
573.  HILL  &  HUSSEV,  Ens.  "OLIVE  LEAP." 

New'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  DC  Kalbco.,  Ind.  Pop.  842. 

Newville,  post-v.  of  Danube  tp.,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  112. 

Newville,  post-b.  of  Cumberland  co..  Pa.,  30  miles  W. 
of  Harrisburg,  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  11.  R.,  has  7 
churches,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  several  flour  and 
1  paper  mill,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming. 
Pop.  907.  J.  B.  MORROW,  ED.  "  STAR  OP  THE  VALLEY." 

Newville,  v.  of  West  Donegal  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  133. 

Newville,  tp.  of  Sussex  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1369. 

New  Vine'yard,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Me. 
Pop.  755. 

New  Virgin'ia,  tp.  of  Meeker  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  428. 

New  Washington,  post-v.  of  Cranberry  tp.,  Craw- 
ford co.,  0.,  on  the  Mansfield  Cold  Water  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan R.  R.  Pop.  273. 

New  Washington,  post-v.  of  Burnsidetp.,  Clearfield 
CO.,  Pa.  Pop.  211. 

New  WH'mington,  post-v.  of  Wilmington  tp.,  Law- 
rence co.,  Pa. 

New  Win'chester,  post-v.  of  Marion  tp.,  Hcndrieks 
CO.,  Ind.  Pop.  124. 

New  Winchester,  a  v.  of  Whetstone  tp.,  Crawford 
oo.,  0.  Pop.  52. 

New  Willd'sor,  post-v.  of  Rivoli  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  111., 
on  Galva  and  Kcithsburg  branch  of  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  ."79. 

New  Windsor,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  Md..  on 
the  Western  Maryland  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  Calvert  College. 
Pop.  of  v.  396;  of  tp.  2134. 

New  Windsor,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  2482. 

New  Wine,  tp.  of  Dubuquc  co.,  la.     Pop.  2046. 

New  Wood'stock,  post-v.  of  Cazenovia  tp.,  Madison 
co.,  N.  Y. 

New  Year's  Day.  The  custom  of  keeping  the  first 
day  of  the  year  as  a  day  of  festivity  is  a  widely  prevalent 
one,  but  the  day  on  which  the  year  commences  varies 
much  in  different  countries.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Gregorian  year 
(or  new  style),  it  falls  upon  the  festival  of  the  Circum- 
cision, a  holiday  of  obligation,  which  also  is  the  feast-day 
of  several  saints,  of  whom  St.  Sylvester  is  the  most  widely 
honored.  In  the  other  churches  it  has  no  specially  re- 
ligious character.  It  is  a  widespread  custom  to  make 
calls  upon  one's  acquaintances  on  this  day. 

New  York,  "the  Empire  State,"  one  of  the  Middle 
States  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  one  of  the  original  thir- 
teen of  the  Revolutionary  confederation,  extends  from  the 
parallel  of  40°  29'  40"  to  45°  0'  42"  N.  Int.,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  71°  51'  and  79°  45'  54.4"  W.  Ion.  from 
Greenwich.  The  State  is  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  aside 
from  Long  Island,  which  stretches  E.  from  the  S.  E.  angle 
of  the  triangle  for  116  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  St.  Lawrence  River,  Lake  Ontario,  Niagara 
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River,  and  Lako  Erie;  also  on  the  N.  by  Long  Island 
Sound,  which  washes  the  N.  shore  of  L.  I.,  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean;  E.  by  Vermont,  from  which  Lako  Cham- 
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plain  partly  separates  it,  by  Mass,  and  Conn.,  the  lower 
N.  Y.  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  lower  Hay,  and  the  States  of  X.  .7.  nnd  Penn. ; 
and  W.  and  X.  \\'.  by  I'enn.,  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and 
Niagara  Hirer, whioh  divide  it  from  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. Its  greatest  length  from  X.  to  S.  is  311§  miles;  its 
greate.-t  breadth  from  E.  to  W.,  including  L.  I.,  is  412 
miles.  Its  area  is  17,000  sq.  m.,  or  30,080,000  acres,  in- 
cluding its  share  of  the  great  lakes — 15,658  sq.  m.  without 
them. 

Face  of  the  Country, — -The  topography  and  physical  ge- 
ography of  Long  Island  are  fully  described  under  that 
title.  (See  LONG  ISI.AXD.)  The  surface  of  New  York  is 
greatly  diversified.  It  has  numerous  chains  of  hills  and 
mountains,  many  beautiful  valleys,  much  gently-rolling 
land,  and  some  extended  plains.  For  topographical  pur- 
jirj-,--  it  is  divided  into  three  sections  of  unequal  size  by 
the  deep  depression  of  Lakes  Champlain  and  (Jeorge  and 
the  Hudson  River,  and  by  the  narrower  valley  at  right 
anvil's  with  this,  through  which  the  Mohawk  flows,  and 
which  furnishes  the  natural  route  for  the  Erie  Canal. 
These  sections  arc — E.  of  the  Hudson,  N.  and  S.  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Erie  Canal,  and  are  designated  E.,  N.,  and 
S.  Motions.  E.  of  the  Hudson  there  is  a  continuation  of 
the  (ircen  and  Iloosac  ranges  southward,  reaching  the 
Hudson  in  Putnam  co.,  opposite  West  Point,  reappearing 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  river  as  the  Kittatinny  Mountains. 
The  northern  section  has  6  distinct  and  nearly  parallel 
ranges  of  mountains,  besides  two  ridges  or  plateaus  of 
lower  altitude.  These  ranges  all  trend  from  N.  E.  to 
S.  W.,  and  at  their  eastern  termini  abut  cither  on  Lake 
Champlain,  Lako  George,  or  St.  Lawrence  River  or  its 
tributaries.  They  are,  beginning  at  the  S.  E. — (1)  the 
Palmertown  range,  from  the  vicinity  of  Whitehall  S.  W.  to 
the  lower  part  of  Saratoga  co.  (2)  The  Kayaderosseras 
or  Luzcrne  Mountains,  beginning  at  Ticonderoga,  passing 
along  the  W.  side  of  Lake  George  through  Warren  and 
Saratoga  cos.  to  Montgomery  co.  (3)  The  Clinton  or 
Adirondack  range,  proper,  beginning  at  Point  Trernbleau 
on  Lake  Champlain,  passing  through  Essex,  Warren,  Sara- 
toga, Hamilton,  Fulton,  and  a  part  of  Montgomery  co.  to 
Mohawk  River.  This  range  contains  the  highest  summits 
in  the  State — Mount  Marcy  or  Tahawas,  whose  height  is 
variously  stated  at  from  5379  to  5467  feet;  Dix  Peak.  5200 
feet;  Mount  Mclntyre,  5183  feet;  Sandanoni  and  Mount 
-Me  Martin,  each  about  5000  feet:  Dial  Mountain,  about 
4900  feet.  It  also  forms  the  watershed  between  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  those  of  the  Hudson  and 
Mohawk.  (4)  The  Au  Sable  or  Peru  range,  beginning 
still  higher  on  Lake  Champlain,  near  the  mouth  of  Au 
Sable  River,  and  trending  S.  W.  through  Essex.  Hamil- 
ton, nnd  Fulton  cos.  into  Montgomery.  White  Face  is 
the  highest  mountain  of  this  range,  its  altitude  being 
4 *."),">  feet,  while  Mounts  Pharaoh  and  Taylor  are  each 
about  4500  feet.  (5)  The  Chateaugay  range,  which  com- 
mences near  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Chnmplain 
in  Canada,  passes  through  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  Hamil- 
ton cos.  to  Jlcrkimcr  eo.  and  the  Mohawk  Hivcr.  It 
maintains  an  average  lu-ight  of  nearly  2000  feet  through 
its  whole  course,  while  Mount  Si-ward  is  5100  feet,  and 
several  of  its  summits  approach  4000  feet  in  height.  (6) 
The  St.  Laurence  range,  parallel  with  the  last  and  about 
10  or  12  miles  X.  of  it.  follows  the  course  of  the  southern 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  broad  plateau  known  a< 
the  Highlands  of  Black  liiver  is  about  (!0  miles  in  length 
and  from  IL'iMI  to  liidd  feet  in  height,  Between  thoc 
Highlands  and  the  Mohawk  is  a  ridge  about  20  miles 


long,  nearly  9  miles  broa.l  :it  it-  base,  and  having  a  ;• 
ral  elevation  of  800  or  SI  till  feet.  kn»»ri   a      II 
llidgc.     The  section  S.  and  S.  W.  nf  the  Mohawk  and  the 
Hudson  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-sections — the  > 
ern,  which  includes  three  di-tim-t   ranges  nt  mountains: 
viz.  I  1  )  the  Highlands  <if  Orange  and  P.ocklnnd  <••>-.,  hav- 
ing a  general  N.  K.  direction  and  ling  to  the  W.  ikon 

of  the  Hudson:  i  L' )  back  ot'  thc<e.  tin  Shawangunk  Moun 
tains,  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Rondout :  ii>)  and  ioo-r 
c'lii-ideraMc,  ihe  Kaatsbcrg  or  Catskill-.  called  the  II. -I 
dcrberg  Mountains  near  the  Moha»k.  The'  rut-kills  are 
rather  a  group  of  mountains  than  a  chain.  They  cover  a 
region  of  somewhat  more  than  500  square  miles,  bin  in 
twecn  'M  and  10  peaks.  Ihe  mo-l  noted  "I  whi'-h  are  Hound 
Top.  High  Peak,  Black  Head.  <>\  erlook,  and  Pine  Orchard, 
which  range  from  3000  to  3900  feet  in  height.  The  II.  I 
dcrbergs  are  lower.  The  Shiinangunk  sun.miN  do  not 
rise  al.ove  2000  feet,  and  the  Highlands  range  from  1100 
to  17011  feet.  S.  W.  of  the-e,  in  Sullivan  and  Delaware 
cos.,  the  Blue  Mountains — or  Delaware  .Mountain — take 
their  rise.  Near  their  junction  with  the  Knat.-hcrg.<  their 
summits  are  2700  or  L'MHI  tc.t,  but  .•!-. -where  not  tbejvt 
1400-1600  feet.  The  western  ,-uli  sei-timi  of  this  southern 
section  is  a  series  of  terraced  plateaus  rising  from  the 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  first,  to  the  Kidgc  Hoad  -uppM-.-.l 
to  have  been  the  ancient  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  now  300  feet  above  it :  this  terrace-  c\tcnd-  In, m  the 
(i, niMc  to  the  Niagara  above  the  Falls;  second,  from  the 
Ridge  Road  to  the  falls  of  the  Gcncsce  at  Xunda  and  l'.,i 
tageville,  where  there  is  an  abrupt  wall  of  rock  about  300 
feet  in  height,  and  the  entire  height  is  about  900  feet ; 
from  this  point  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  summit  - 
level  at  a  height  of  from  151)0  to  2000  feet  in  Chautauqua, 
Cattaraugus.  Allegnny,  nnd  Stcubcn  cos.,  the  water-courses 
having  eroded  the  limestones,  through  which  they  ] 
'  at  numerous  points,  making  beautiful  waterfalls,  some  of 
'  them  of  great  height,  as  the  Taghkanic  and  Watkins  Glen 
falls.  The  greater  portion  of  thc-c  terraces  are  fertile  and 
beautiful  plains.  The  valleys  of  the  Mohawk,  of  the  up- 
per Hudson,  and  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  etc.  are 
also  very  beautiful  and  fertile. 

Kivert,  Laket,  Bay«,  etc. — The    Hudson    River   is   the- 

?rincipal  river.  It  is  navigable  to  Troy,  nearly  160  miles, 
t  has  many  tributaries,  of  which  the  Mohawk  is  the  most 
important.  The  others  are  Schroon,  Hoosick.  Battenkill, 
Kinderhook,  and  Croton  on  the  E.,  and  Wallkill.  Kondout, 
Esopus,  Kaaterskill,  and  Sacandaga  on  the  W.  The  Chazy 
and  Saranac  are  the  largest  streams  flowing  into  Lake 
Champlain.  St.  Lawrence  River  washes  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  State  for  nearly  100  miles,  and  has  seve- 
ral important  affluents  from  the  State,  among  which  are 
the  Oswegatchie,  Indian,  Grasse,  Racket.  St.  Regis,  and 
Salmon.  Oswego  River — which  was  the  original  outlet  of 
the  lakes  in  Central  New  York,  and,  in  connection  with 
the  Oswego  Canal  and  Kivcr  improvement,  is  navigable  for 
canal-boats  and  steamers  for  120  miles — Black  River,  and 
the  Gcnesee  all  flow  into  Lake  Ontario,  the  last  furnishing 
immense  water-power  and  being  the  outlet  of  four  or  five 
small  lakes;  Niagara  River,  connecting  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario ;  the  Allegheny,  one  of  the  constituents  of  Ohio 
River,  has  a  course  of  50  miles  in  the  State ;  the  Susque- 
hanna,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Tioga  and  Chcnango;  nnd 
the  Delaware,  with  its  E.  and  W.  branches,  and  its  afflu- 
ents, the  Little  Delaware.  Mongaup,  and  Ncvcrsink, — are 
the  most  important  of  the  other  rivers  which  drain  the 
State.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  281  miles  of  river-navi- 
gation for  steamboats  in  the  State.  Lakei. — The  State  is 
remarkable  for  its  lakes.  Many  of  these  are  navigable, 
there  being  352  miles  in  length  of  lake-navigation.  The 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie,  one-half  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
one-half  of  Lake  Champlain  belong  to  New  York.  In  the 
X.  I-:.,  Lake  George,  Schroon  Lake,  and  about  200  smaller 
lakes,  in  Warren.  Essex,  and  Hamilton  cos.,  add  great 
beauty  to  the  landscape.  In  Central  Xew  York  there  are 

three  groups  of  lakes,  the  easternmost  c ii-ting  of  Ot- 

sego,  Schuyler,  Cazenovia,  and  Summit.  Farther  W.  com- 
mences a  chain  consisting  of  Oneida.  Onondaga,  Oti 
Cross,  Skaneateles,  Cayuga.  Seneca,  Crooked  or  K> 
and  Canandaigua  lakes.  Still  farther  W.  is  another  chain 
of  5  lakes — Owasco,  Honeoye,  Cnnadice,  Conesus,  and  Sil- 
ver Lake.  In  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  State  is  Chautauqua 
Lake.  There  are  numerous  smaller  lakes  in  the  S.  E. 
counties,  and  two  n,  three-  on  Long  Island.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  the  natural  scenery  of  Xew  York  is  its  water- 
falls. The  KalK  of  Niagara  need  no  de-cripti<>n.  and 
those  of  Trenton,  the  Watkins  (ilcn.  the  Taghkanic,  and 
the  numerous  falls  near  Ithaca  are  equally  noteworthy  in 
their  kind.  The  falls  of  the  (lene-ee  at  Rochester,  and  the 
High  Kails  in  the  same  river  at  Portage,  the  falls  at  Ti- 
conderoga ami  those  in  the  Adirondacks,  are  worthy  of 
mention.  Itlandt. — The  most  important  islands  are  Man- 
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hattan,  Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island;  numerous  smaller 
islands  surround  these,  as  Randall's,  Ward's,  Black  well's, 
Governor's,  Bedloe's,  and  David's  around  New  York — 
Conoy  Island,  Fire  Island,  Shelter  Island,  and  a  great 
number  of  islands  in  Long  Island  Sound.  There  are 
many  small  islands  in  the  Hudson  River;  about  1500  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  of  which  one-half  belong  to  New  York  : 
many  in  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Chainplain  ;  and  about 
400  in  Lake  George.  May*,  founds,  etc. — The  bays  be- 
longing to  Long  Island  have  been  already  described.  The 
upper  and  lower  New  York  bays  form  one  of  the  finest 
approaches  to  a  great  harbor  in  the  world.  Staten  Island 
Sound  is  rather  a  strait  than  a  sound,  as  is  also  the  East 
River,  but  Long  Island  Sound  beyond  it  is  almost  an  in- 
land sea.  The  Hudson  River  forms  a  broad  expanse  near 
Haverstraw,  known  as  the  Tappan  Zee.  There  are  several 
small  bays  and  harbors  on  the  New  York  coast  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock  harbors  on  Lake  Erie. 
Geology  and  Mineralogy. — The  geology  of  New  York  is 
peculiar.  While  in  some  parts  of  the  state  nearly  every 
formation  is  found  from  the  lowest  Eozoic  rocks  to  the  re- 
cent alluvium,  the  whole  Carboniferous  era,  as  well  as  the 
upper  members  of  the  Devonian  and  the  Permian  and 
Jurassic  formations,  have  no  place  in  its  geology,  and  very 
little  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  deposits  occurs.  There  are 
traces  of  anthracite  coal,  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness, 
found  between  the  strata  of  older  rocks,  but  nowhere  is 
there  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  coal-measures.  The 
following  table  gives  the  various  formations  of  the  State 
in  their  order: 

QUATERNARY Alluvium,  marsh-mud,  and  sand. 

(  Drift. 
TERTIARY <  Pleistocene,  boulders,  clays,  and  sands. 

( New  red  sandstone? 
CRETiCEOUS /Lower  Cretaceous,  mostly  on  N.  shore  of 

Old  red  sandstone. 

Catskill  group,  conglomerates  of  the  Cats- 
kills. 

( Portage  sandstone, 
Portage  group -<  Gardeau  flagstone, 

(Coshaqua  shales. 
Genesee  slate. 
Tally  limestone. 

("Moscow  shales, 
Hamilton  group-!  Eucrinal  limestone, 

(Ludlow  shales. 
Marcellus  shales. 
Corniferous  limestone. 
Onondaga  limestone. 
Schohane  grit. 
Cauda-Galli  grit. 
Oriskany  sandstone. 

Sl'lippr  pcntamerous  limestone. 
Delthyris  shaly  limestone. 
Pentamerous  limestone. 
Tentaculite  limestone. 
Water-lime  group. 

('Gypsum, 
Onondaga  salt  group <  Green  shales, 

[Bed  shales. 

Niagara  group,  coralline  limestone. 
Clinton  group. 
Medina  sandstone. 

Oneida  conglomerate,  Shawangutik  grit. 
Hudson  River  group. 
Utica  slate. 
Trenton  limestone. 
Black  River  limestone. 
Birdseye  limestone. 
Chazy  limestone. 

Quebec  group,  including  roofing-slate. 
Calcil'erous  sandstone. 
Potsdam  sandstone. 
Huronian  rocks,  specular  ore-beds  of  St. 

Lawrence  and  Jefferson  cos. 
Granite,  gneiss,  hypersthene. 
Volcanic  and    raetamorphic   rocks,   Pali- 
sades, etc.,  trap  and  porphyry. 

With  a  few  words  on  the  distribution  of  these  formations 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  elaborate  treatises  on  New 
York  geology.  The  Eozoie  rocks  are  found  in  the  8.  E.  por- 
tion of  the  State,  in  a  part  of  Rockland,  Putnam,  West- 
chester,  and  New  York  cos.,  and  also  occupy  a  large  tract 
in  the  N.  E.  of  the  State,  including  a  part  of  Clinton 
and  Franklin,  the  whole  of  Essex,  Warren,  and  Ham- 
ilton, the  greater  part  of  Herkimer,  and  a  part  of  Lewie, 
St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Fulton,  Saratoga,  and  Wash- 
ington cos.  The  Potsdam  sandstone  occupies  a  narrow 
belt  immediately  N.  of  this  Eozoie  region,  and  also  a 
small  tract  in  Jefferson  co.  The  Lower  Silurian  groups 
— the  Calciferous  sandrock,  Quebec  group,  and  Chazy 
limestone — are  found  along  the  W,  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  a  point  a  few 
miles  above  Ogdensburg,  and  the  region  E.  of  the  Hudson 
from  Whitehall  to  Putnam  co.,  and  there  crossing  the 
Hudson  reappear  in  Orange  co.  The  Lower  Silurian — 
Birdseye,  Black  River,  and  Trenton  limestone — occupy 
more  than  one-half  of  Jefferson  co.,  and  thence  extend  in 
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a  narrow  belt  around  the  lower  edge  of  the  great  Eozoie 
tract  already  described.  The  Utica  and  Lorraine  slates 
occupy  the  region  between  the  last  formations  and  the 
Mohawk  River  to  Utica,  and  thence  both  sides  of  the  Mo- 
hawk and  the  W.  side  of  the  Hudson  as  far  N.  as  Sandy 
Hill,  and  S.  to  a  short  distance  above  Poughkcepsie,  where 
they  turn  W.  in  a  broad  belt  into  Orange  co.  The  Oneida 
conglomerate  and  Medina  sandstone  of  the  Middle  Silurian 
are  found  from  Oneida  Lake  on  the  E.,  along  the  S.  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  to  the  Canada  line,  extending  in  breadth 
to  the  Ridge  Road.  S.  of  this,  and  parallel  with  it  in  a 
narrow  belt,  the  Clinton  and  Niagara  groups  extend  E.  to 
Schoharic,  and  the  Onondaga  salt  group  follows  in  a  more 
irregular  but  somewhat  wider  belt.  The  four  lower  groups 
of  Devonian — Lower  Helderberg,  Oriskany  sandstone, 
Cauda-Galli  grit,  and  Upper  Helderberg — arc  found  in  a 
band,  not  more  than  5  miles  wide,  extending  from  Buffalo 
to  Albany  co.,  and  thence  S.  W.  to  Delaware  River  at 
Port  Jervis ;  and  immediately  S.  of  this  the  Marcellus 
shales,  Hamilton  group,  and  Genesee  slate  occupy  a  broader 
and  irregular  belt,  dipping  S.  around  the  shores  of  the 
Central  New  York  lakes  through  Madison,  Otscgo,  and 
Schoharie  cos.,  and,  like  the  preceding,  turning  S.  W.  till 
they  reach  the  Pennsylvania  line.  S.  of  this  the  whole 
southern  tier  of  counties  belongs  to  the  Portage  and  Che- 
mung  groups,  except  a  few  outcrops  of  the  Catskill  red 
sandstone.  The  new  red  sandstone  only  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  S.  part  of  Rockland  eo.,  and  as  it  approaches 
Hudson  River,  the  trap  and  porphyry  which  constitute  the 
Palisades  have  forced  their  way  through  it.  The  Creta- 
ceous formations  come  to  the  surface  only  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Long  Island,  while  Drift  and  Alluvium  overlie  the 
other  formations  in  much  of  the  State.  Minei-nh. — The 
most  important  of  these  is  iron,  of  which  there  are  mag- 
netic, red  and  brown  haematite,  specular,  and  bog-iron 
ores,  and,  in  Dutchess,  Essex,  and  Clinton  cos.,  carburet 
of  iron  or  plumbago.  Galena  or  lead  ore  is  found  in  St. 
Lawrence  and  other  cos.  in  large  quantities.  Zinc,  cop- 
per, arsenic,  manganese,  barytes,  strontian,  and  alum  occur 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  but  do  not  possess  much  eco- 
nomic value.  Salt  springs,  from  which  a  vast  amount  of 
salt  is  made,  occur  along  the  line  of  the  Onondaga  salt 
group,  especially  in  Onondaga  co.  Gypsum  and  water- 
lime  accompany  them.  The  State  abounds  in  building  ma- 
terial ;  its  granite,  white  and  colored  marbles,  Potsdam  and 
Medina  sandstones,  and  gray  and  blue  limestones,  as  well 
as  its  excellent  clay  and  sand  for  brick,  furnish  a  sufficiency 
of  material  for  its  dwellings ;  but  while  it  exports  some 
of  these,  it  imports  more  from  other  States  and  countries. 
Its  quarries  furnish  also  large  quantities  of  slate,  and  flag- 
ging-stones, and  trap-rock  for  paving  purposes.  Serpen- 
tine, soapstone,  talc,  asbestos,  amianthus,  magnesia  in 
several  forms  are  among  the  minerals  of  merely  scien- 
tific value.  The  State  has  numerous  mineral  springs  of 
high  repute — the  chalybeate  and  saline  at  Saratoga,  sul- 
phur in  Madison  and  Monroe  cos.,  acid  in  Genesee,  Erie, 
and  Orleans,  those  evolving  nitrogen  gas,  as  in  Columbia, 
Rensselaer,  and  Seneca  cos.,  and  those  possessing  mag- 
netic or  electrical  qualities,  as  in  Tompkins  co.  In  Chau- 
tauqua,  Dutchess,  Oneida,  and  Monroe  cos.  are  illumi- 
nating gas-springs.  Fredonia,  in  Chautauqua  co.,  has 
utilized  this  gas  for  lighting  its  streets  and  dwellings,  and 
the  lighthouse  at  Barcelona  in  the  same  county  is  illu- 
mined by  it. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — Notwithstanding  the  mountainous 
and  broken  character  of  much  of  its  surface,  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  New  York  is  arable,  and  some  of  it  very 
fertile.  Most  of  the  mountainous  districts  are  fine  grazing- 
lands,  and  yield  the  best  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  The 
plains  and  valleys  are  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cereals, 
and  the  N.  and  N.  W.  counties  to  root-crops.  Oneida,  Mad- 
ison, Otsego,  and  a  part  of  Chenango  are  engaged  in  hop- 
culture.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  several  counties,  grapes 
on  the  islands  of  the  Hudson  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Cen- 
tral New  York  lakes,  and  Indian  corn  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  State.  Market-gardening  is  extensively  practised 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities,  and  great  quantities  of 
fruit  are  grown  in  the  central  counties.  The  forest  trees 
of  the  State  present  a  great  variety,  and  a  few  years  ago 
nearly  one-half  the  area  of  the  State  was  covered  with 
forests,  but  the  great  demand  for  timber,  lumber,  and  hem- 
lock and  oak  bark,  for  building  ships,  houses,  railroads, 
and  for  tanning  purposes,  has  much  reduced  the  forest 
area.  The  State  has  ten  genera  of  the  pine  family,  includ- 
ing the  hemlock,  balsam  fir,  black  and  white  spruce,  and 
tamarack,  and  the  allied  species  of  red  and  white  cedar, 
arbor  vita1,  and  Canada  yew.  There  are  ten  species  of 
oak,  of  which  the  white  oak  is  the  most  valuable  and  the 
most  abundant;  three  species  of  elm,  three  of  ash,  five  of 
maple,  the  sugar-maple  being  the  most  plentiful  ;  the 
black  walnut  and  butternut,  and  four  species  of  hickory; 
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the  beech,  elie-tmit;  three  species  of  birch  :  the  sycamore, 

1  poplar,  numerous  willows;  the  robinia 

or  locust  •  the  mli|i  tree  or  wliitcwooci :  the  linden  or  buss- 

•rog  I  ;  thi'  irotnvoo.l  or  hop  hornbeam  ;  tlic  ailanthus  and 

I  he  -iimachs;  till1  .Uo-ym./ol  ijlnnrn,  the  cornel 
...  .logwood,  MM. I  varioin  aide]-.  el.lcrs,  the  buttunbush, 
the  shailhu-h,  :in.l  -pi'-e» I,  lire,  the,  principal  other  forest 

growth!. 

/mil:,:/!/. — Thi'Slatc.  in  its  -.'<-.  >li  igii  'ill  nnd  natural  history 
survey,  or.lerc.l  in  Kin,  indu'led  I  lie  ecology,  mincralo-i , 
palffiontologj,  agriculture,  h.it:iny,  and  y.oolo-y  of  the 

entire    Slate,    illl'l    t'le    result"     uere    ;;uell     in    a     Series     i.f 
]ll;l_'Milircnt  i|ll:M'l.i   volumes    fully  illustrated,  of    which    L'L' 

puhli-hcil.  ami  others  arc  yet  to  come.  The 
z,,oi..  According  to  thifl  work,  there 

arc  ninon^  the  mammals,  1  species,  of  opossum,  5  bats,  '1 
i.-ws.  the  Mack  bear,  raccoon,  wolverine,  skunk, 
ti-hcr,  Pennant's  marten,  pine,  marten,  2  weasels,  tho  er- 
ininc  \vcii-rl  cir  ,-t'Kit,  the  mink,  (lie  otter;  30  varieties  of 

.  6  of  them  native;  '2  species  of  wolf,  tho  gray  and 
Muck  :  tin-  panther,  Canada  lynx,  wild-cat  or  bay  lynx  : 

.-:il,  hooded  seal,  anil  walrus.  Of  rodents,  there  are 
the  ^niv  t'ox,  the  red  or  common  fox,  4  species  of  squirrel. 
thr  wood. -buck,  (lie  Labrador  rat,  the  beaver,  muskrat, 


deer.    There  are  nino  cetaceans  in  tho  waters  of  the  State — 


(1  whales,  2  porpoises,  and   the  grampus.     Tho    number 
of  fossil  mammals  is   increa-in^  by  IYc.|ii"nt  .li-e..\eri.  -. 

Three  ..ft) Icphant  family  have  been  l.nind  in  tin-  Stulc 

— -the  original  fossil  elephant,  tho  American  elephant,  and 
the  mastodon  ;  of  the  hitter,  nearly  -II  skeleton*,  more  or 
le-s  perfect,  have  been  exhumed.  I'os-il  skeletons  ot '  scv 
oral  other  animals  occur.  Six  orders  of  birds  are  found 
in  tho  State — birds  of  prey,  birds  of  passage,  the  cock 
tribe,  waderc,  lobe-footed  birds,  nnd  swimmers.  Of  the 
birds  of  prey,  there  are  .".  families  and  20  species  :  of  tho 
birds  of  pa-saire.  I'll  families  and  1  !  .•!  thelia! 

limn  or  cock  tribe,  2  families  and  onlv  ti  spin-ies  of  un- 
dnniesticated  birds;  of  the  waders.  7  families  and  .07  spe- 
cie-; of  the  lobe-footed  tribe,  1  family  and  :>  species;  of 
the  swimmers,  6  families  and  Ci.'i  species.  There  an-  ; 
orders,  of  reptiles — tho  turtle,  lizard,  and  serpent  t. 
There  are  17  species  of  turtles,  tortoises,  nnd  terrapins.  2 
of  lizards,  nnd  2  venomous  and  17  or  is  harmless  serpents. 
Of  tho  Amphibia  or  batraehinns  there  arc  four  families — 
the  frog  tribe,  comprising  12  species;  tho  salamander 
tribe,  of  which  there  are  also  12  species ;  the  triton  tribe, 
4  species;  and  the  protens  tribe.  2  species.  The  number 
of  fishes  is  very  large.  The  bony  and  cartilaginous  fishes 
are  both  represented,  the  6rst  by  6  orders,  and  the  second 
by  3.  Of  the  first,  there  are  28  families  and  about  L'7H 
species.  Of  the  second,  there  arc  -1  families  and  o\cr  :;n 
species.  The  crustaceans  include  10  orders  and  about  00 
epecics.  Of  niollusks,  there  are  6  orders  and  a  largo  num- 
ber of  species,  many  of  them  edible. 
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Siiff.ilk   rti., 
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r;u.       !•• 
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o 
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M 

87 

94 

90 
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69 
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86 

04 

1H 

98 
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49.9 

48.J 

41.3 

4.1.5 

41.1 
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416 

43.6 
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7» 

M 

B 

84 

H7 

77 

86 

8} 

88 

86 
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15 
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T 

9 

10 

0 

6 
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69 

71 

M 

74 

80 

68 

76 

85 

81 
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41 
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60 
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•M 
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66 

81 

89 
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18.1 
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69 

67 

M 

69 
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61 

60 

60 
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0 
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63 

73 

77 
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68 

64 

80 
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Rainfall  : 
Annual  rainfall  

Inches. 

71.  :H 

Inchea. 
4-J.63 

Inches. 
48.00 

Inches. 
77  .S6 
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47.17 

Incho. 
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41.22 
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4».37 
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MM 

Rainfall  of  snrliiK  
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9.26 

13.48 

10.87 

6.66 

6.98 

7.78 

11.97 

6.56 

XI..1II1.T  

ma 

8.6-1 

13.43 

«.75 

8.00 

6.60 

12.B9 

8.88 

10.01 

12.91 

"       "      autumn  

23.46 

13.64 

14.24 

12.97 

14.61 

13.nl 

11.54 

1S.57 

15.64 

9.  HI 

"        "      winter  

17.KI 

9.34 

11.07 

13.16 

1  :!.«:! 

12..V.I 

ln-1 

10.18 

II.M 

7.M 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  State,  derived  from  about 
1500  observations  at  59  localities  in  the  State,  is  46°  49'; 
the  mean  annual  maximum  of  heat  from  the  same  number 
of  observations  is  92° ;  the  mean  annual  minimum  is 
—  12°  ;  the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  is  104°.  Tho 
average  date  when  robins  wore  first  seen,  from  266  obser- 
vations, was  Mar.  19;  tho  shadbush  commenced  blooming 
May  1  ;  peaches  in  bloom  (southern  and  middle  portions 
of  tho  State,  only  175  observations)  May  2;  currants, 
plums,  cherries,  apples,  and  lilacs  in  bloom  in  this  order 
from  May  4  to  May  15;  strawberries  ripe  June  9  to  12 ; 
hay-harvest  commences  (average  of  the  State)  July  8; 
wheat-harvest  commences  July  25  ;  first  killing  frost  (471 


observations)  Pcpt.  23  ;  first  fall  of  snow  (536  observations) 
Nov.  5.  The  cliinato  is  generally  healthy ;  tho  death-rate, 
even  in  the  largo  cities,  is  below  the  average  of  the  coun- 
try. Diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  in  the  summer 
diseases  of  the  bowels,  aro  most  fatal  in  the  E.  counties, 
while  bilious  affections  are  more  prevalent  in  tho  \V.  coun- 
ties. 

Agricultural  Productions. — In  the  value  of  her  farms  and 
general  farm-products  New  York  is  tho  first  State  in  tho 
Union.  The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  value 
of  her  farms,  etc.  and  the  amount  of  her  principal  crops 
and  her  live-stock,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870 
and  the  agricultural  report  of  1874: 


Cftopa,  ire. 

Census  of  1870. 

Report  of 
1874. 

Caora,  STOCK,  ETC. 

Census  of 

1B70. 

"TSi" 

$1,272,8.57,766 
45,997,712 
25a,.Tji;.i:.:; 
28,225,720 
1,621,621 
6,689,179 
3,432,3M 
8,847,417 
»l,wi.:»>2 
12,178,462 
2,478,12.) 
1  6,482,829 
3.1,293,625 
7,4.'J4,621 
:;.:«u,.i::i> 
3,670,818 
10,899,225 

9,161,000 

l.Sltl.lMKI 
16,SU7,ll<lil 
3fl,302,ll(KI 

6,4418,000 

2,;ll7,iKin 

.\2iU.SIKI 

2,349,798 

28,S47,g98 

j,i.-..'.;.u 

86,333 

896,286 
*175,- 
856,241 
4,407 
1,350,661 
C.l.lll 
671,428 
2,181,578 
518,251 

107.  n 
22,769,964 
135,775,919 

1,593,000 
25,423,000 

$153,006.101 
666,800 
18,800 
1,467,000 

}      669,900 
1,996,400 

586,300 

Value  of  farm  productions  for  the  year.... 
Animals  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter 

Sorghum  and  maple  syrup,  gall's.. 

Value  of  all  live-stock  

Wages  paid  for  farm-labor,  inclnd'g  board. 
Wheat  for  year,  bushels  .     ... 

Number  of  mules  and  asses  
Number  of  milch  cows  
Number  of  working  oxen  
Number  of  other  cattle  

Indian  corn  "        "       

Hilts,                       "             "            

Itarley           "        "          .      . 

Buckwheat    "         " 

Dairy  products,  butter,  pounds.... 
"            "           chwae,        " 
Milk  sold  gallons  

Wool                        "               "             

Hay               "      tons  

S.614.2CW 

lfeiM(/aotttr«*. — The  manufacturing  iinlustry  of  tho  St;it.- 
is  of  va?t  amount.  Now  York  being  in  this  the  first  Stiitc 


in  the  Union.     Tho  ptatUticB  of  her  manufactures  in  1875 
arc  not  yet  revised  for  the  Stato  census  of  that  year,  but 
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wo  give  those  of  1865  and  1870,  and  the  leading  articles  in 
parallel  columns  in  the  table  below.  In  1865  there  were 
17,525  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State,  em- 
ploying 170,811  persons,  using  $227,674,187  capital  and 
§280,690,812  of  raw  material,  and  producing  goods  to  the 
value  of  $457,133,717.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1870  showed 
a  great  advance  on  these  figures.  There  were  36,206 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  351,800  persons 
(267,378  men,  63,795  women,  and  20,627  children);  the 
amount  of  capital  reported  was  $366,994,320 ;  wages  paid, 
8142,466,758;  raw  material,  §452,065,452;  goods  annually 
produced,  $785,194,651. 


MANUFACTURES. 

Hands 
em- 
ployed, 
1870. 

Capital 
Invested, 
1870. 

Annual 
product, 
1870. 

Hands 
em- 
ployed, 

um. 

Annual 
product, 
1866. 

Agric.  imps  
Bleaching     and 

4,953 

398 
2,261 

11,730 
2,812 

3,457 
6,728 
3,026 
3,424 
9,800 
2,934 

31,984 
183 

309 

4,207 
1,398 
4,332 
9.141 
1,046 
3,810 
a'.KXI 
2,029 
2,373 
3,112 
110 

2,280 
5,870 

2,480 
3,741 

1,008 

22,537 
3,618 
103 

8,069 
3,331 

13,20* 

11,4,HS 
824 
3,188 

8«4 
2,880 

2,701 
572 
4,085 
640 
590 
6,301 
t£M 

3,632 

3,667 
2,448 
1,019 
1,348 

5,013 

10,24:! 
1,800 

8.S34 

8 

7,824,656 

482,050 
1,685,078 

4,987,606 
1,202,900 

2,673,142 
3,416,280 
1,084,345 
4,251,750 
7,571,140 
2,329,400 

15,887,477 
699,500 

1,513,600 

992,650 
1,377,700 
2,223,366 
8,511,336 
2,299,700 
16,844,970 
9,078,363 
2,183,917 
1,272,176 
2,071,350 
201,800 

2,313,385 
3,020,983 

1,079.000 
3,318,700 

1,777,000 

29,859,200 
5.124,250 
1,073,000 

10,116,228 
14,283,662 

15,541,897 
13,910,230 
3,647,086 
2,831,750 

6,375,000 
3,344,150 
1,136,615 

1,817,500 
7,164,1(1(1 
1,  552,250 
280,000 
7,402,017 
1,743,080 

3,637,966 

3,019,576 
2,449,350 
2,360,575 
1,895,375 

4,372,821 
6,226,040 
1,941,700 
10,101,032 

9 

11,847,037 

2,938,345 
4,557,119 

18,196,938 
3,837,860 
9,566,153 

•i,4.s.(,a>2 

3,135,723 
4,976,835 
13.01S.H74 
12,164,065 

50,098,916 
2,702,680 

4,706,200 

3,198,678 
3,942,391 
4,945,434 
11,178,211 
4,578,857 
52,636,861 
16,275,111 
7,028,488 
2,433,623 
3,507,79.3 
3,316,207 

3,145,397 
10,686,073 

2,866,619 
5,528,742 

3,076,720 

48,047,079 
9,757,856 
12,188,300 

36,507,800 
19,297,274 

25,038,045 
20,584,656 
6,052,132 
6,200,209 

42,837,184 
5,452,923 
4,828,924 
3,350,500 
10,557,563 
3,322,467 
3,317,100 
14,854,573 
3,660,929 

6,138,771 

7,606,448 
4,973,805 
6,125,018 
4,678,413 

8.130,944 
18,940,658 
2,923,251 
14,707,485 

4,651 
4,134 

5,802 
10,067 

2,245 
4,992 

S 

10,863,125 
45,400,045 

24,971,708 
13,987,564 

5,315,056 
7.410,882 

Bookbinding  
Boots,  shoes, 
and  findings... 
Boxes,    packing 
and  paper  
Bread  and  bak- 
ery products... 
Brick  

Jarpets  
3ar'ges  and  cars 
Oheese-factories 
Clothing,  ready- 

Ooal  oil,  etc  
Cottee  and  spices 
roasted,  etc.... 
Collarsandcufls, 
linen  &  paper. 
Confectionery... 

Cotton  goods  
Drugs  &cheiu'ls 
Flour-millprods 

purs  dressed  
jlass,  all  sorts... 
jloves  and  mil 
jrease  &  tallow 
Hardware,     all 

Hats,  caps,  etc... 
Hoop-skirts  and 

[ndia-rubber   & 
elastic  goods- 
Iron    and    iron 
manufactures. 

Lr:ul,  nuinufs.of 
Leather,  tanned 
and  dressed... 
Liquors  dist'ed, 
malt  &  vinous 
Lumber,  planed 
and  sawed  
Machinery  
Malt 

M:u-ble-w'k,etc. 
Molasses       and 
sugar  refined. 
Musical  ins.,  etc. 
Oils,an.and  veg. 
Paints 

Paper  

Patent  med.,  etc. 
Printing  goods.. 
Printing  &  pub. 
Saddlery  &  bar.. 
Sash,  doors,  and 

Sewing-mach'ns 
and  fixtures... 
Shipbuild'g,  etc. 
Soapand  candles 

Tin,  copper,  and 
sh't-iron  ware 
Tobac.  &  cigars. 
Upholstery  
\\  n.ilPn  g'ds,  etc 

Railroads  and  Canals. — (1)  Railroads. — There  were  on 
Jan.  1, 1875, 164  railroads  operated  with  steam  in  the  State ; 
the  total  length  of  these  roads  was  11, Oil). 47  miles;  the 
length  in  the  State  9217.69  miles,  including  sidings.  The 
length  of  roads  in  operation  in  the  State  was  7615.48 
miles ;  of  these,  3670.25  were  double  track.  The  length 
of  equivalent  single  track  would  have  been  12,507.77 
miles.  The  total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  was 
1598,543,930.24  The  amount  of  capital  stock  authorized 
was  $611,298,810;  the  amount  of  capital  stock  paid  in 


was  $402,365,070.95;  the  amount  of  funded  debt, 
$291,681,017.17,  and  of  floating  debt,  $30,801,657.06; 
funded  and  floating  debt  together,  $324,454,408.91.  The 
number  of  miles  run  by  freight  trains  was  43,953,254,  and 
the  amount  of  freight  transported,  33,555,595  tons.  The 
gross  earnings  of  the  year  were  $97,951,073.94,  and  the  ex- 
penditures except  fordividends  and  surplus, $86,481, 988. 14; 
1511,712,066  was  paid  in  dividends,  and  $3,151,958.62  was 
carried  to  surplus  fund.  Some  of  the  roads  earned  less 
than  their  expenses.  There  were  at  the  same  date  76 
street  railroads,  having  a  total  length  of  489.50  miles,  the 
actual  length  traversed  being  only  396.07  miles;  of  this, 
253.45  was  double  track.  The  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried on  these  roads  was  228,372,112.  The  amount  of  cap- 
ital stock  authorized  was  $48,861,500  ;  paid  in,  $22,408,825  ; 
funded  and  floating  debt,  $16,991,937.06.  The  total  cost  of 
construction  and  equipment  was  $36,600,357.64.  The  total 
earnings  of  the  year  were  $13,195,851.56;  the  total  pay- 
ments, including  dividends,  $1,253,073,  were  $13,237,178.92. 
(2)  Canals. — There  are  11  canals  owned  by  the  State. 
These  with  their  navigable  feeders  have  a  total  length  of 
906.95  miles,  and  had  cost  the  State,  with  their  equipment, 
up  to  Jan.,  1875,  $100,717,995.  The  receipts  from  tolls, 
etc.  for  the  year  1874  were  $2.947,972.91,  of  which 
S2,i>72,787.22  was  from  the  Erie  Canal.  The  expend- 
iture for  ordinary  and  extraordinary  repairs,  etc.  was 
si'.i;;M),357.30,  of  which  $1,674,889.77  was  for  the  Erie, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  $997,897.45  for  the  Erie  Canal,  while 
all  the  others  had  expended  more  than  their  income,  and 
$773,474.51  was  taken  from  the  earnings  of  the  Erie  Canal 
to  supply  their  deficiency.  Besides  these  State  canals, 
there  are  two  others,  partly  in  this  State,  which  belong  to 
corporations — viz.  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  of  which 
87  miles  are  in  this  State,  and  the  Junction  Canal,  18 
miles  long.  The  canal  debt  outstanding  Sept.  30,  1874, 
was  $10,230,430,  of  which  $65,430  was  not  paying  interest. 
There  was  in  the  sinking  funds  $1,561,018.99  for  the  re- 
duction of  this  debt. 

Finances.  —  The  State  debt  on  Sept.  30,  1875,  was 
$28,328,686.40,  less  the  amounts  held  by  the  different 
sinking  funds,  which  at  that  date  were  $13,581,382.14, 
reducing  the  actual  debt  of  the  State  to  $14,747,304.26. 
The  bounty  debt  of  $15,054,500  will  be  extinguished  in 
1877,  and  the  canal  debt  much  reduced.  The  State  tax  of 
1875  raised  the  sum  of  $14,206,680.61,  and  the  appropri- 
ations of  the  year  were  $13,172,805.43,  leaving  a  balance 
in  the  treasury,  applicable  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
of  $1,033,875.18.  There  had  been  great  abuses  and 
frauds  in  the  management  of  the  canals  and  State  prisons 
during  several  years  past,  but  these  have  mostly  been  de- 
tected and  prevented.  The  building  of  the  new  Capitol 
and  of  several  insane  hospitals  and  a  reformatory  had  been 
attended  with  lavish  expenditures,  the  former,  though  not 
half  finished,  having  cost  more  than  $6.000,000,  and  the 
latter  $3,319,547.79 ;  but  so  vast  are  the  resources  of  the 
State  that  with  economy  the  debt  may  be  entirely  extin- 
guished by  1880. 

Immigration. — For  the  statistics  of  the  commissioners 
of  emigration,  see  XKW  YORK  CITY. 

Jltntkti. — There  were  Jan.  1,  1875,  276  national  banks 
doing  business  in  the  State;  the  aggregate  capital  was 
$106,004,691;  their  loans  and  discounts,  $281,459,269.71 ; 
the  amount  of  bonds  deposited  for  circulation,  $04,414,350 ; 
their  surplus  fund,  $32,353,124.47;  their  undivided  profits, 
$16,681,627.07;  specie,  $16,118,122.82;  their  legal-tender 
notes,  $25,099,955;  U.  S.  certificates  of  deposit,  $23.550,000; 
individual  deposits,  $269,178,942.51,  For  the  year  ending 
Oct.  1, 1875,  there  were  84  State  banks  in  operation.  The 
amount  of  their  capital  was  about  $27,000,000;  of  their 
loans  and  discounts,  not  quite  $70.000,000 ;  and  the 
amount  duo  depositors,  about  $63,000,000.  The  number 
of  savings  banks  in  July,  1875,  was  160;  entire  number 
in  operation  Jan.  1,  1876,  was  150.  The  aggregate  assets 
of  these  banks  July  1,  1875,  were  $330,308,236.43.  They 
had  891,992  depositors,  and  the  amount  of  the  deposits 
was  $316,335,617.82. 

Trust,  Loan,  anil  Indemnity  Companies. — There  were  on 
Jan.  1,  1876,  12  of  these  companies  doing  business  in  the 
State;  1  was  organized  Sept.,  1875;  the  other  11  had  ;in 
aggregate  capital  paid  in  of  $11,584,475,  the  total  amount 
of  their  assets  was  $69,654,948,  and  the  amount  due  from 
them  to  their  depositors  was  $50,365,569. 

Inntrnnci:  Companien. — On  Nov.  19,  1875,  there  were  in 
the  State  102  joint-stock  fire  insurance  companies,  S  mu- 
tual fire,  9  marine  insurance  companies,  22  life  insurance 
companies,  and  1  plate-glass  insurance  company.  The 
balance-sheets  of  these  fire  insurance  companies  for  1875 
are  not  yet  reported;  for  1874  they  were,  for  joint-stock 
fire  and  marine  insurance  companies,  total  assets, 
$55.985,676.01 ;  total  liabilities,  including  capital, 
$41,227,279.20;  surplus  over  liabilities,  $14,771,948.43; 
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mount   of   paid-up   capital,  $2i),.'i"7.0L'o  :    premiums 
ttfivcd  in  1S71.  si;;.:;:i-,  I  i:;.nti ;  losses  paid  ami  incur,,,,. 

.i.L'O,. (I'll. Ill  ;  estimated  espen-e-.  S  1.056,630.77  ; 
milking  a  total  of  $7,677,196.88,  MO  lea\  ing  a  net  profit 
.  and  a  net  loss  of  $!l!)71.22.  The  entire 
amount  of  risks  written  was — fire,  $1,921,237,417;  marine 
and  inland  navigation,  $49,860,683.  The  mutual  marine 
insurance  companies  (not  tire  and  marine  nor  joint-stock), 
U  in  number,  reported  i  •!'  .?21,os7.l>.",.27;  gross 

, ,,-  lor  the-   M-ar.  si  1  .L'o'.).753.59 ;  gross  cash  ex- 

|ien,|iiures      (including      dividends      of      s;;.  138,625.10), 
$9,622.77--  In    force,  SI  7.i.;it'il  ..ill  1  .-    mutual  fire 

npanies,      net     assets,      including      premium      notes, 

.  .13;  risks  in  force,  $54,045,208 ;  gross  cash  in- 


come,  $137,061.06:  grots  cash  expenditures,  $1 17,l:;:;.r,r,. 
The  assets  of  the  22  life  insurance  companic.  in  the 
(iov.    Tildt-ii    says,    iimount   to   nearly   $206,000,000,    the 
amount  insured 'by  them   to  $1,000,000,000,  and  their  an- 
nual receipts  to  more  than  $60,000,000. 

I',, mm, ,-,.,-. — New  York  receives,  and  sends  from  its  ports 

by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  foreign    eomtner it'  tlio 

nation,  and  by  its  canals  and  trunk  lines  of  railroad   it 
also  conveys  a  large  proportion  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country.    The  following  t:iUc  give--  the  imports  and 
domestic  and   foreign  export*  at  each  of  the  port-  01 
toms  di-triets  of  the  Mate   for  the  year  ending  Jn 
1-71,  and  for  that  ending  Jan.  1,  1S7.'>,  together  with  the 
entrances  and  clearances  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  IS7I  : 


CtiBtomi  dtnrlcU 
•  utl  poru. 

Imports  fur 
Vfiir  en,llng 

IJ74. 

Domcatloex- 

purU  fur 

year  ending 
June  .10, 

um. 

FIT-  h-Ti  i-\- 
jwirts  r->r 
\  ,-  in  h  lini; 

'  iamM, 

1-7*. 

Imports  for 

M  :tr  ,-ii.liii:; 
Jan.  1,  1-75. 

Domestic  ex- 

|nir[-  tur 
Year  eliding 

Jan.  1,  i-;.. 

Foreign  ex- 
port* for 
Tear  end- 
Ing  Jan.  1, 
1675. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

IS.  1  *«"«•• 

Crewi. 

To.- 

Mil. 

Tonnage. 

Crewa. 

HilllUIo  Creek. 
1  :lji.-  \'ineellt. 
1  -|i:iHl{i]llin  .... 
Dunkirk  

9 

2,91<i,  I0f, 

r.-ji.Mi 
2,176,784 
8,628 
429,472 
•t95,13:i,622 
4  579  840 

* 

460,473 
11:1,110 
1,041,151 

* 

53,949 

1 
2,791,211 

2,088,011 

4,930 
393,074 

::9n,;i:i.V>:!:i 
8,240,297 

1,923,601 

r,,i;sr,,7sr, 

nu8a 

288,786 
1,144,023 

7,306 

780 

1,707 
18 

614 
6,72:1 
219 
4::i 
2,613 

2ll,4.-,r, 
100,217 
i:io,87o 
1,258 
87,948 
S,049,f>lS 
U&D 
88,880 

43S,S.V-, 

4,888 

K.27S 
5,213 
82 
7,558 

1  IS,'.'  Ill 

:;,--'  p.i 

4.S77 
18,462 

701 
788 
1,7!>8 
15 
580 
S.1M 
215 
431 
2,  ir,: 

224,130 

102,888 

145,612 
B87 

91,.r,77 

4,8:17,218 
4  I.X27 

SUM 

373,015 

8,151 

7,422 

1  42.1162 

8,428 
17,028 

:il,'.i:,7 



:i'i7..v.'7 
340,300,269 
3.->l,l)78 

1,724,861 

38 

M,6".:i,4o:i 
65,3"! 
1M,264 
187 

793,301 

332,447,002 
412,026 

1,  os  i,26i; 

38 
13,361,294 
68,013 
183,000 
43,629 

New  York  

Mvei:;itehie... 
t  

Is  

1.  1177,7.-.! 
7.-Jilo,<l.-,2 

414,947,941 

3i.-.,ti2:i,49.-. 

tl.!r.'l,-".".i 

-|ii-.f,r.o,i'.7r, 

.",:i7,<.i'J2.-j4:! 

13,663,280 

I3.soi 

i;,1S.-,,SI'.l 

L'oo.7--,:! 

1.1,114- 

--..'.'"•-'.OHl 

r.l-J,U22j 

Intrrnnl  C,iiii:nrrce. — This  can  only  be  estimated  in  gross, 
and  ;it  best  not  very  accurately.  Many  of  the  smaller  and 
more  costly  articles  of  merchandise  are  transported  by 
express  companies  or  as  personal  baggage,  and  their  value 
cannot  be  determined.  The  value  of  the  tonnage  moved 
on  the  canals  of  the  State  in  1874  is  officially  estimated  by 
the  auditor  as  $196,674,322.  As  the  freight  transported 
by  the  canals  in  1*71  was  but  5,804,588  tons,  and  that  of 
the  railroads  of  the  State  (exclusive  of  express  freight) 
was  33,555,595  tons — which  being  transported  at  higher 


rates  may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  of  greater  value — wo 
are  safe  in  estimating  it  as  at  least  six  times  the  viilno 
of  the  canal  freight — viz.  $1,180,045,932 — or  an  aggregate 
of  SI, 376. 720.254.  This  docs  not  include  that  which  pa-e.l 
over  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  Junction  canals,  nnr 
the  large  amounts  conveyed  by  steamers  on  Hudson  Kiver, 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  lakes.  As  most  of  the  cost- 
lier freight  and  all  the  bullion  from  the  mining-regions  is 
moved  tiv  express,  the  total  amount  of  this  internal  com- 
merce probably  exceeds  $2,000,000,000. 


Population. 


Cen- 

Total 

Ratio 

Of 

Of 

Of  rotlng 

to  9 

popula- 

Male. 

Female. 

White. 

Kree 

SUve. 

Natln. 

Foreign. 

Den- 

,.l   in- 

Illit- 

•ohool 

•Utar] 

age,  21 

Cltlteni. 

year 

tion. 

•itj. 

•MM, 

eracy. 

SSi 

18-15. 

upward. 

1791) 

:;  n  I'1' 

175  597 

104  <;•':{ 

314  142 

4654 

21324 

724 

.-,S:MI.-,I 

:!12li'i7 

"7  1  il'.r' 

r,r,7  7:;i 

10417 

20  ao:i 

1253 

72^11 

1810 

*(.",')  Il4't 

-l'i:l  v'l 

465228 

(us  i;>i<i 

15017 

2041 

i;:i  4,~> 

KM  ] 

f,!is-'ir> 

074.V.I7  1  :t:i-'  744 

29  279 

10  us- 

2921 

4314 

1830 

1  'MS  ililS     975  7<1C, 

•u1'  sr>  i  «7:l  fii\:t 

44  870 

75 

40  82 

39  76 

1SIII"  I'S'.l'l   1  ".'it  ->OS  1  I!I77.-|:1->:'.7S  s-iii 

50  027 

4 

51  68 

2660 

1S.M 

:t,097,31)4  l,.1i'.7,'.lU  l,.-|-.".i.fi:l:!.(MS,::-j.-, 

49,069 

2,436,771 

655,929 

65.90 

"27.52 

78,619 

1,053,585 

621.904 

809,643 

598,721 

1-,,,, 

3,406,212  l,720,ir>ll  I,7:is,.-jii2 

3,417,175 

49.(i:;7 



2,528,444 

73.7.-I 

11.90 

96,489 

1,127,868 

739,812 

895.064 

652.322 

1861 
1865 

:>,ssu,7:n  1,933,.W-'  1,947.2033,831,590 
3,831,777  1,878,041  1,949,1771:1,783,110 

49,005  f 
44,708 

2,879,45ft  1,00  1,280 
2,880,852]    948,157 

82.57  *25.29 
81.53;    J1.26 

72.0.V4 

L2H,871 

1,2.16,914 

741,856  1,006,326]    8-16,27.1 
712,805     975.884    82:1,481 

1871) 
187! 

4,882,759 

4,705,208 

2,163,229  2,219,530  4,330,210 

52.081J 



3,244,406 

I,l38,:i-,:i 

93.25812.93 
100.1ll     7.86 

239,271 

1,230,988 

ri,.-.7:',r.iii 

881,500 

1,158,901 

981,587 

l.l:'.s.:c;o 

Education. — (1)  Common  School*. — The  school  fund 
)>ro])or  on  Jan.  1,  1875,  was  $3,004,772.10,  and  the  rev- 
enue from  it  was  $178,813.72.  The  income  of  the  U.  S. 
deposit  fund,  which  in  this  State  amounts  to  $1,014,520.71, 
is  also  applied  to  educational  purposes,  a  part  of  it  being 
applied  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  school 
fund,  and  a  part  to  increase  its  revenue:  $165,000  was  thus 
applied  in  1-71.  making  the  entire  amount  applicable  to 
common  schools  from  these  funds  in  1S7I,  .Si'.)2. 372.45. 
But  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  expenditure  for  com- 
mon schools  is  raised  hy  taxation,  and  in  some  cases  this 
is  supplemented  by  local  fund".  The  entire  receipts  for 
school  purposes  h,  IS7.i  were  $12,516,362.90,  and  the  entire 
expenditure,  $1 1,:iti5,377.79.  Of  this  there  was  paid  for 
.-'7.M3.2:il.ii7;  for  school-houses,  repairs, 
furniture,  etc.,  $1,844,347.20.  The  estimated  value  of 
school-houses  and  sites  was  $36,3113,190.  The  total  num- 
ber of  school-houses  was  11.7S7;  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time  for  the  full  legal  term  of  school, 
I'.'. l.'i"  :  number  of  teachers  employed  during  any  portion 
of  the  year.  L".I,!I77,  of  whom  73X7  were  males  and  22,590 
females.  The  average  monthly  wages  was  for  the  cities, 
S72.2S  :  for  the  I  IS  ;  for  the  entire  Suite.  1846.68. 

The  tlill'erenre  between  the  salary  of  male  and  female 
ion  is  nut  given.  The  number  of  children  attending 
the  common  -rhnols  was  1 ,0.">S,S  1C,  ;  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance, .i I .i,L''J.i :  the  mimlier  of  persons  between  it  and 
21  years  of  age.  I..'i7'.i..'i0l  :  the  number  "f  persons  attend- 
ing normal  schools.  1)207  :  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  in  private  schools,  i:i."i,o!Kt.  The  number  of  private 
schools  was  I  i:;i). 


*  Ratio  of  increase  lor  ten  years. 
I  A  No  439  Indians  and  29  Chinese. 
I  Decrease. 


t  Also  140  Indians. 

K,  to  is. 
_'l. 


(2)  Academies. — There  were  in  the  State  Jan.  1,  1875, 
240  academies  and  academical  departments  of  union 
schools.  These  are  under  the  care  of  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  an 
organization  consisting  of  23  persons,  4  of  them  State 
officers  tx-officio,  and  19  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
senate,  which  superintends  the  educational  condition  of 
the  State,  holds  examinations  at  the  academies  and  col- 
leges, and  an  annual  convocation  of  the  beads  and  pro- 
fessors of  colleges  and  academics,  and  apportions  the  in- 
come of  the  literature  fund  annually.  The  board  of  regents 
do  not  engage  in  actual  teaching,  nor  perform  the  usual 
duties  of  a  university,  but  they  are  of  great  service  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State.  They  have  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees,  but  this  power  is  but  sparingly  exer- 
cised. Of  the  academies,  some  are  of  very  high  prude, 
and  not  only  prepare  students  for  college,  but  for  bnM 
or  professional  life.  The  greater  part  are  for  pupils  of 
both  sexes,  but  a  considerable  number  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  male  or  to  female  pupils.  These  academies  had 
about  Jan.  1,  1876,  over  1400  teachers,  25,620  pupils,  and 
received  from  the  literature  and  I'.  S.  deposit  funds  about 
$185,000  annually,  aside  from  their  tuition  and  endowment 
income. 

Besides  the  following  normal  schools,  there  arc  city  nor- 
mal schools  attached  to  most  of  the  larger  city  school  sys- 
tems;  I  OS  :i  •-.  in  the  State  were  authorized  in 
1874  to  instruct  teachers'  classes ;  of  these,  92  maintained 
such  classes,  instructing  2044  teachers  (644  males  and  1400 
females),  for  which  the  State  paid  SL".i,;;;!7.62;  59  teachers' 
institutes  were  conducted  during  the  year  and  attended 
by  11.47S  teachers,  at  a  eo.-t  to  the  State  of  $18,000;  the 
annual  e\peii'li;;.re  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  its 
teachers  being  nearly  $290,000. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

When 
opened. 

Instruc- 
tors. 

Normal 

stuu<:UL3. 

Pupils  in  lower  depurtments. 

Whole 
number 
of  grad- 
uates. 

Value  oT 
school 
property. 

Annual 
receipt*. 

Annual 
expend- 
itures. 

Volumes 
In 
library. 

Aca- 
demic. 

Interme- 
diate or 
model. 

Primary. 

1844 
1867 
1871 
1869 
1868 
1871 
1863 
1869 
1870 

15 
18 
10 
14 
17 
17 
lo 
16 
32 

544 
291 
303 
399 
237 
307 
429 
365 
971 

223 
"27 

118 

157 

178 
188 

145 

187 
7 
164 
169 
188 
238 
143 

63 
170 
267 
381 
239 
189 
278 
114 

2,041 
105 
57 
120 
133 
26 
587 
59 

$84,000 
140,000 
127.US9 
104,616 
107,750 
93,430 
84,000 
95,004 
390,000 

$21,931.50 
20,514.74 
lry>10.84 
20,272.26 
22,196.31 
21,162.49 
17,861.14 
19,654.38 
iS2.OOII.00 

921,619.68 
20,275.21 
18,481.24 
17,952.94 
21,254.45 
20,819.63 
17,861.14 
19,601,13 
81,500.00 

2,«M 
5,507 
164 
6,500 
1,500 
2,500 
2,941 

8,000 

('       1-po 

n 

1*  tsd'un 

New  York  City  

Totals  

1(10 

3,846 

887 

1,241 

1,701 

3,128 

81,226.339 

J244.1o:!.c;r, 

8239,265.42 

24,612 

Colleges  and  Collegiate  Institutions. 


COLLEGES,  ETC. 

Date 
of  or- 

Profes- 
sors and 

Students 
iu  pre- 

Students 
in  colle- 
llbla 

depart- 
ment. 

Value  of 
buildings, 
grounds, 
and  ap- 
paratus. 

Endow- 
ment. 

Income 
from 
endow- 
ment. 

Income 
from 
all 
sources. 

Volumes 
library. 

tlon. 

tors. 

rauDt. 

Colleges  for  Women: 

Poughkeepsie 

1865 
1S.W 
1845 
1838 
1SH8 
1835 

1857 

1868 
1871 

1859 
1860 
1840 
1870 
1870 
1861 
1866 
1812 
1824 
1832 
1847 
1847 
1754 
1863 
1830 
1850 
1795 

35 
12 
37 
13 

19 
22 

54 
11 

20 
7 
I 
6 
16 
23 
9 
13 
7 
11 
39 
42 
10 
40 
16 
9 
15 
14 

I4S 
81 
662 
81 

"SB 

293 

150 
22 

200 

448 
•i-a 

420 

265 
45 
95 

'•76 
71 

114 

162 

80 
42 
120 
120 
141 
60 
46 
150 
68 
101 
316 
77 
172 
222 
146 
156 
151 
215 

$697,347 
ir,4,soo 
350,000 
150,000 
300,000 
75,000 

80,700 

850,000 
300,000 

$331,000 
100,000 
40,000 

'160,066 

$19,670 
7,000 
3,000 

"7,000 

$169,804 
89,500 

911,000 
17,824 
22,200 
9,000 

9,526 

135,221 
23,286 

9,000 
3,700 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
4,600 

3,400 

48,000 
2,500 

3,000 
2,000 
1,500 
150 
5,000 
3  500 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute  
Rutgers  Female  College  
Wells  College  
Ingham  University  
Colleges,  etc.,  for  both  Sexes  : 
Alfred  University  
Cornell  University  and  Sago  Col- 
lege for  Women  

Brooklyn  
New  York  
Aurora  
Le  Hoy  

Alfred  

Ithaca  
Syracuse™  

Allegany  
Annandale  
Fordham  
Brooklyn  
Buffalo  
Buffiilo  
Canton  
Clinton  

70,000 

2,753,999 
316,187 

3,770 

83,635 
19,478 

Colleges  for  Young  Mm: 
St.  Konaventura  College  
St.  Stephen's  College  

140,000 
150,000 
150,000 

'>:>,.(»( 

10,000 

St.  John's  College  

Canisius  College  
St.  Joseph's  College  
St.  Lawrence  University  

75,000 
38,750 
320,000 
67,862 
102,500 
275,000 
428,00( 
787,700 
345,000 
500,000 
335,274 
400,000 
100,000 

89,472 
300,000 
249,814 
344,395 

6,280 

18,300 
13,244 
20,199 

6,707 
24,800 
13,879 
24,942 
150.000 
36,084 
302,937 
62,343 
36,64f 
17,00( 
28,795 
:>:t,79i 

7,108 
18,000 
11,970 
10,000 
19,5(10 
16,000 
16,986 
6,500 
4,694 
12,400 
18,000 
13,970 

Hohart  College  
Maili.-nn  University  
College  of  the  City  of  New  York.. 
College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  
Columbia  College  

(ieneva  
Hamilton  
New  York  
New  York  
New  York  
New  York 

172,000 
4,581,694 

208,502 

University  of  the  City  of  NewYork 
University  of  Rochester  
Union  College  
St.  Francis  College  

New  York  
Rochester  
Schenectady... 
Brooklyn  

100,000 
170,000 
665,000 

12,000 
10,000 
22,000 

Scientific  and  Professional  Schools. 


NAME  OF  aciujmFic  OR  PBOFSSSIONAL  SCHOOL. 

Location. 

Sc 
oS 
3  3 

Q  3) 

Number  of 
instructors. 

Students,  reg- 
ular course. 

Under  what  control. 

Value  of 
buildings, 
grounds,  and 
apparatus. 

Amount 

endow- 
ment. 

income 
from 
funds. 

Total 
ninuii] 
of 
ncome. 

Vol- 
umes 
in  li- 
brary. 

Schools  of  Science  ; 
College  of  Agric,  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Cornell  Univ. 
Ij.'IKiMiiiL'iit  of  Science,  Univ.  of  City  of  New  York 
Sngiueeriug  School,  Union  College  
lensselaor  Polytechnic  lustilute  
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Scientific  Dcp't... 
ktlumbla  College,  School  of  Mines  

Ithaca  
NewYork  
Sctienectady... 
Troy  
Brooklyn  
New  York  
Wuat  Point.... 

Geneva  
New  York  
Hamilton  
Hartwick  
Buffalo  
Newburg.  ..->.. 

1868 
1871 

I8.i:i 

1S2I 
1X16 

i-ii.i 

1802 

1860 

1821 
1820 
1815 
1V>1 
1823 
1850 
1864 
1857 
1821 
1858 
1836 
1870 

1851 
1858 
1857 
1*70 

1839 
1861 
1807 
1672 
1S71 
1MCO 
1817 
1841 
1K64 
MB 
wo 

SKI 
1*6 
Bit 

25 
4 

15 
13 
5 
14 

46 

4 

6 
5 
3 
4 
3 
7 
6 
17 
6 
3 
II 
1 

5 
5 
5 

•2 

8 
18 

;to 
l« 

12 
20 
9 
33 
21 
8 
20 
15 
18 
4 

409 
24 
47 
ISO 
180 
206 
278 

2 
69 
43 
4 
10 
17 
58 
126 
59 
48 

iii'; 

230 

109 
522 
51 
13 

117 
472 
452 
60 
48 
97 
101 
3fiO 
SO 
55 
131 
21 
68 
137 

State  
Univ.  Citv  of  N.  York 
Union  College  

S 
With  Uuiver'y. 
With  Univcr'y. 

S 

$ 

S 

3,000 
3.200 
3.000 
5.7»8 
25,000 

100 

15,000 

BOO 

3.500 
9,1100 
8,000 
3.000 
10,000 
6,682 
33,000 

5.000 
4,100 
1.200 
5,000 

5,115 

600 
2,000 

400 
200 
1.000 

76,000 
164,004 

25,000 

38,000 
65.0M 
20,525 

Private  
Columbia  College  
U   S 

s 

Schools  of  Theology  : 
De  Liiiiei'V  Divinity  School  
ii>i|.T;il  tllr.iloi;ic-ul   Si-m.  i'rnt.    K]iLM:op;il  Church 
lamillon  Theological  Seminary  
Hartwick  Seminary  

Protestant  Episcopal.. 
Protestant  Episcopal.. 

650,000 
34,000 

25,796 
188,760 

61,550 

1.680 
8,600 
1,785 

"e'.ooo 

Lutheran. 

Theological  Department,  Martin  Luther  College... 
iewburg  Theological  Seminary  

United  Presbyterian.. 

25.000 
75,000 

iso'.ooo 

150,000 
22,500 
200.0011 
80,000 

41.000 
225,000 

3,800 

it.  Joseph'*  Provincial  Seminary  

Troy  
Niagara  Falls. 
Auburn  
Canton  
New  York  City 
Brooklyn.....". 

Albany  
New  York  
NewYork  
Clinton  

Albanr  
Sew  York  City 
New  York  City 
s\  mouse  
W  York  
Brooklyn  
Buffalo  

Roman  Catholic  
Roman  Catholic  
Presbyterian  
Univcrsalist  

Auburn  Theological  Seminar  v  
Theological  Department,  Lawrence  University.... 

2115,600 

'.r>.  777 
800,000 

20,500 
6.4114 

.•,0,000 

Non-sectarian  

Schools  of  Law  : 
Albany  Law  School,  Union  University  

Columbia  College  
Univ.  City  of  N.  York 

41,826 
3,100 
780 

t,am 

50.000 
31,115 
2,000 

8.454 
63,000 
4.  :.(HI 
2,400 
12.IOS 
.1.  375 
5,678 
7,000 

Department  of  Law,  University  of  City  of  N.  Y... 
Law  School  of  Hamilton  College  
Schools  of  Medicine  : 
Albany  Medical  College.  Union  University  
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  

Union  University  
ItcllevueH'sp.  M.  Coll. 

25,000 

Coll.  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Syracuse  Univ.. 
Free  Medical  College  for  Women  
Long  Island  College  Hospital  

Syracuse  University  .  . 
Free  Medieal  College.. 
Long  1.  Coll.  Hospital. 
University  of  Buffalo.. 
Univ.  City  of  N.  York 
X.  Y.  Infirm.  Hospital 
Trustees  

16.000 
26,500 

20,000 
50.000 
2,500 
15,000 

M.-.li.-;i]  Ui-iHirtincnt  University  of  City  of  N.  Y... 
Woman's  Medical  College  of  Sew  York  Infirmary.. 

New  York  City 
Now  York  City 
!  New  York  Citr 

NewYork  Citv 
Hew  Vurk  Citv 
Ni-w  York  Citv 
New  York  cit\ 

2,500 

New  York  Hoiii(Bop:ithle  Medical  College  
New  York  Medieal  College  and  Hospital  for  Women 

Trustees  

10,000 
150,000 

Iruslees  

College  of  Pharmacy  of  City  of  New  York  

'Trustees  

20,000 

1,260 

Special  Education. — The  institutions  for  special  educa- 
tion in  the  State  arc — (1)  The  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  the  Dumb,  in  New  York 
City,  founded  in  1817,  which  had  in  Jan.,  1875,  18  teachers 
and  instructors,  584  pupils,  of  whom  337  were  males  and 
247  females,  and  received  from  the  State  for  the  support 
of  its  State  pupils,  in  1875,  $121,819.97.  (2)  The  New 


York  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf 
Mutes,  in  New  York  City,  intended  to  teach  articulation 
and  lip-reading;  it  had  in  Jan.,  1875,  92  pupils;  103  (55 
males  and  48  females)  had  been  taught  during  the  year. 
The  State  appropriation  for  1875  was  $18,586.66.  (3)  Le 
Couteulx  St.  Mary's  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruc- 
tion of  Deaf  Mutes,  at  Buffalo,  a  private  institution,  but  re- 
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cciving  State  nnd  county  pupils  since  1S72.  It  had  Jan. 
1.  l*7i'>.  71:  pupil^  c;;  male-  nn  I  .".n.l  hud  :;2 

Slali>  and  211  county  pupil."  lit  Ili-it  date,  and  received  from 
the  State  $9400,  l.i -i  1,  -  the  payments  from  the  counti.-. 
There  are  also  L>  private  institution"  for  de:if  mutes,  which 
•  I  j  not  rceehe  Stale'  aid— vi*.  the  School  of  A  rlienlation, 


lit  Aurora,  with  '2  teachers  nnd  li  pupils,  nnd  St.  .Joseph's 
Institution,  at  1'ordham,  with  II  teachers  and  III  pupil- 
Another  in  -titution  t'.-r  deal"  unites  i-  propn-ed,  to  be  lo 
catcd  at  Koine.  V  V ..  f'.r  the  northern  counties  but  h:i 

not    Vet     Keen     i,:  |)     'I'll,.     .New     Vork     lll-tilllti.o 

for  the  lilind.  nt  Neu  \  orl»  City,  wdiich  had  .Ian.  I,  1-7;, 
17."  pupil",  iif  whom  117  were  Slate  pupil":  it  icceive. 
from  tlie  State,  in  I  ^7...  s  t:;,vc,i.;;:.>,  and  S.--I. nun  from  other 
sources;  it  had  lill  teacher"  and  ot  her  employe's.  (5)  The 
State  Institution  for  the  lilind,  at  l!nt:i\  ia,  having  150  pu- 
pils, ami  .'II  teacher-  and  other  employe-  :  il  received  from 
the  Si  He  U2,l  00,  nnd  IV. mi  other  ,-ource-  s:l.~>2.~>.  (|j)  The 
State  A"yluni  fir  Idioi",  al  -  -.  hich  lind  in  .Tun., 

.    Ilil    pupil-,   and    received    from    the    Stale    I'.., 
iOO.     There  are  two  or  three  private  or  city  institu- 
tion"  for  idiotic,  imbecile,   feeble-minded,  and  paralytic 
children  in  the  State. 

K.i',,riH,,inrl, ,.  ImlHttrtut  .V, •!,,„,!,,  ctr. — With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Slate  Itcformatory  lit  Elinira,  now  in  course  of 
construction,  nnd  the  Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  for  Indian 
children,  on  the  Cattarnugus  reservation  "near  Versailles, 
none  of  these  are  strictly  and  wholly  State  institutions, 
yet  the.  Mouse  of  Kefiigo  for  Juvenile  Delinquents,  on 
Kandall's  Islaml,  nnd  the  Western  Mouse  of  Kcfuge,  at 
Rochester,  receive  largo  sums  from  the  State  (the  former 
$71,000,  and  tho  latter  SI  1,1  '.III,  in  lS7.ii,  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  have  an  appropriation  from  the  educational  fund  or 
some  other  State  aid  each  year.  There  are  2i  or  'M  re- 
formatories, industrial  schools  nnd  mission  schools  for 
nit  children,  etc.  in  Now  York  City  (for  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  which  seo  XKW  YORK  CITY).  There  are  4  or  5 
institutions  within  a  moderate  distance  from  the  city 
which  receive  considerable  numbers  of  these  vagrant  chil- 
dren from  Xow  York  City.  Brooklyn  and  Kings  co.  have 
V  or  III  ,,f  these  reformatories  and  asylums.  There  are 
local  institutions  belonging  to  this  class  in  all  the  larger 
and  most  of  tho  smaller  cities  of  the  State. 

C!,,<nt,tl:l,-  /„«(,>, K,',,,,,,  ,,,,t  Kducational. — Of  asylums  and 
h. uiies  for  tho  aged  and  infirm  there  are  very  many  in  the 
State.  In  the  counties  of  Now  York,  Kings,  Richmond, 
nnd  Suffolk  there  are  21,  and  perhaps  more;  2  in  Utiea,  2 
in  Rochester,  and  several  in  other  cities  and  towns.  Of 
hospitals  the  number  is  still  larger,  some  of  them  city  or 
county  institutions,  but  the  greater  number  endowed  by 
some  denomination  or  nationality  or  by  individuals.  There 
are  Sli  in  New  York,  Kings,  nnd  Richmond  cos.,  and 
one  or  mure  in  most  of  the  other  cities  of  the  State.  Of 
hospitals  for  the  insane  tho  State  has  5— viz.  the  State 


Lunatic  A-yliim  at  1'tiea.  the  Willanl  Asylum  for  tho 
[Diane  at  livid,  the  llud-on  Kher  State  Ilo-pital  for  tho 
In-aneat  l'on_-likcep-ie,  the  liurTalo  State  Asylum  for  tho 

Insane  nt  lliill'nlo,  the   lloimeopathic  Asylum'for  the    In 
'  Middlctnwn,  and   in  addition  n  hospital  for  ic 

convicts  nt  Auburn.     There  arc  also  county  le. 

the  insane  in  II  or  12  of  the  larger  oountiw.      I  he 

also  corporate  in-titutioii".  like  the  lil urn-dale  Hospital 

•  the  Insnne.  the  Kmigrants1  In-am-  llo,|.iinl  on  Ward's 
"land,  nnd   private   ho-pitals    lor  the   in-aneat   Flu.-hin-. 

Hyde  I  ark.  and   cNe«he,e.      The  Slate  ho-pilals   received 

111    •-•  The  New  fort  State  In&ri.te  A.ylum 

at  Blnghunton  ha-  h,.,.,,  ,M1d,T  the  care  of  the  Slat. 

2vU*  """"'ll  ''M"'""-.  I'iii'l  I'.v  the  State,  a.'e  alioiil 
•"•""'  ""'"•  »<•<•••'>.  i  ale. 0,1,1  v  in.  I.,in...n-vlum».i0lno 
"t  them  on  n  large 

''"'"'  /"-''•'«fi...i..— There  arc  .",  Stale  prilonl  in  the 
State  -Anlinr,,.  Hint,,,,.  ,„„,  ^^  g,  ,,„  Q^  ,_  jg,. 

d.cre  were  1:112  prisoners  i,,  Auburn,  (A3  in  Clinton,  and 
li.lf.  in  Mug  Smg-a  total  of  .'MM  ;  and  their  expenditure 
lor  the  year  previous,  including  the  asylum  for  insnn. 

»**  silly,:,!,,.,,.  whill.  ,]„.  ,.Iiniin-s  of  the  prisoners 
amounted    to  *868,978.»1,   iMring  an  excess  of  expend 

ofs.-,Mi..-,:il.93.     Most  of  the  more  popnloniooui 
havo  largo  penitentiaries,  nnd  in  4  or  5  of  these  State  con- 
victs arc  also  placed  when  the  State  prisons  bee,, ,,,., 

nil.  1  be  county  penitentiaries  are  usually  well  conducted 
but  the  county  jails,  especially  in  the  less  populous  counties, 
arc  often  badly  managed,  nnd  unsafe  for  the  confinement 
ot  desperate  criminals. 

Neic*p',per»  and  l',nndl«ih. — In  1870  thcro  were  835 
periodicals  of  all  classes  published  in  the  State,  issuing 
annually -171,711,711  cop ics.  nnd  having  an  aggregate  circu" 
lation  of  7,5(1 1,1117.  Of  these,  «7  were  dailies,  havin"  a 
lion  of  780,470;  5  tri-wceklies,  with  ASOO  circu- 
lation; 22  semi-weeklies,  with  114,5(10;  518  weeklies,  with 
3,388,497  circulation  :  21  semi-monthlies,  with  216,300  cir- 
culation ;  Ki.'i  monthlies,  with  2,«20,810  circulation;  19 
.|uarlcrlies,  with  135,120  circulation;  and  6  annuals,  with 
766,000  circulation.  Of  the  whole  number,  17  were  adver- 
tising sheets,  10  agricultural,  12  organs  of  benevolent  or 
secret  societies,  50  commercial  or  financial,  103  illustrated, 
literary,  or  miscellaneous,  6  devoted  to  nationality,  4.S7  po- 
litical, 90  religious,  4  sporting,  and  56  technical  and  pro- 
fc.-.-ional.  In  1875  the  number  of  periodicals,  according  to 
the  Aiiirrtcnn  \eirspaper  Directory,  had  increased  to  1086; 
and  while  the  proportions  of  the  different  classes  were  not 
greatly  changed  relatively,  there  were  100  dailies,  5  tri- 
wceklies,  15  semi-weeklies,  690  weeklies,  5  bi-weeklies,  27 
Mini-monthlies,  218  monthlies,  and  26  quarterly  publi- 
cations. The  number  of  annuals  is  not  given,  but  these 
had  increased  to  12  or  13.  The  aggregate  circulation 
of  all  classes  of  periodicals  was  also  very  largely  aug- 
mented. 


DENOMINATIONS. 

Church 
organi- 
zations, 
1870. 

I'fiiiri-l 
edl- 
ficos, 
1870. 

Sittings, 
1870. 

Church 

,,.,,,„  , 

Church 

.'ft:.  on/ 
Until. 

Cburc 
edl- 
flee*. 

Clergy 
men, 

1875. 

Church 

li   .  :n'      ,  - 

1875. 

Adherent 

l.,,|iiiln- 
tlon, 

i  »;;>. 

Church 
PrEr' 

All  denominations  
Baptists  

5,627 
817 
8.5 

'.11 
2<i8 

475 

m 

89 
47 
190 
1,745 

r>,  171 

795 

M 

u.-i 

at 

Ml 

25 
87 
33 
182 
1,702 

2,282,876 
809.811 

23,:i75 
28,175 
111,785 
204,290 
7,300 
24,010 
21,400 
70,133 

C(H',,0'.IS 

J66,073,75o 

7,4;!9,:» 

162,925 
224,850 
2.7:i'2,5(l 
7,211,  15( 
228,3SO 
596,300 
1,831,950 
1.560,500 
11,768,290 

6,357 
BN 
99 
107 
259 
896 
31 
95 
61 
257 
1,676 
278 
4 
7 
6 

}  738 

277 
12 
704 
19 

3 
3 

24 

:;o 
89 

95 

6,057 
849 
97 
100 
i,tl 
585 
30 
9:t 
40 
241 
1,648 
246 
3 
7 
6 

729 

278 
10 
609 
13 
3 
2 
21 
12 
81 

98 

6,115 
771! 
8ii 
89 
219 
709 
24 

I'l 
129 
1,426 
267 
4 
8 
6 

987 

299 
8 
791 
12 

23 
26 
100 

80 

556,049 
114,863 
8,146 
9,378 
29,964 
72,768 
3,215 
3,788 
7,642 
21,185 
164.M3 
31,750 
350 
750 
600 

113,881 

42,545 
1,000 

"i',72:i 
MO 
500 
2,100 
3,010 
4,.';;io 

.r..7no 

3,934,694 
570,400 
40,000 
45,000 
149,400 
860,000 
15,000 
17,000 
85,000 
84,000 
821,500 
150.000 
1,200 
3,800 
3,000 

566,440 

210,250 
6,000 
790,000 
6,800 
1,400 
2,500 
10,000 
12,000 
15,000 

20,000 

879,924.896 
8,772,450 
273,300 
295,250 
3,127,500 
8,818,001 
297,000 
718,500 
2,!67,WO 
2,271.50(1 
17,432,996 
1,157,601 
35,000 
160,000 
237,000 

14,580,000 

7,«0,000 

180,000 
10,371,500 
50,000 
28,000 
80,000 
810,000 
87,000 
1,200,000 

228,000 

••'.  ill  and  .•seventh-Day  Baptists 
Christians  

3ongreg*tlonallat8  

Protestant  Episcopalians 

Evangelical  Association  

1'  rielids  

Jews  

Lutherans  

Methodist  Episcopalians  

Methodists,  M.  Protestants,  Free  Meths.. 

-Moravians  

4 
G 
4 
072 
M 
304 
9 
4M 
17 
1 
3 
22 
7 
lil 
11 
93 

•2 
6 
3 
656 
49 
300 
8 

«m 

n 

9 

2 
19 
6 
120 
14 
98 

1,000 
3,000 
1,950 
325,780 
24,090 
147,03* 
3,450 
271.28S 
3,120 
2,300 
580 
S.SSO 

41,6111 
7,000 
32,801 

30.600 
134,600 
175,000 

12,786,900 
644,140 
7,076,250 
134,000 
8,558,150 
46,860 
23,000 
31,000 
715,200 
10,200 
l.i.Vi.:i,-,o 
,-..so.:n,o 
L'ir,.o.-,u 

New  Jerusalem  I'h.  i.Swcdenborgians).. 
I'rcslivtcriau  Church  

1'ivs.,  United,  Associate,  Reformed  
Reformed  Church  (late  Hutch)  

licforuicd  Church  (late  Herman  i 
Roman  Catholics  

><von.l  Adventists  

Shakers  

.^J.iritualisls  

Unitarians  

1  niled  Brethren  in  Christ 

Universalists  

Local  missions 

l.nioll  churches  

^'nnuliliitit.n,    t',,,,rt*.    l!.-/,rr*r,it,,t;rr,    in    C,,uyrtu,   etc. 

Under  the  con-titntion  of  Islll.  which,  ns  amended,  is  the 
governing  law  of  the  State,  every  male  citizen  of  the  age 
of  21  years  t  except  such  ns  may  be  idiotic  or  insane,  and 
such  as  have  been  convicted  of  bribery,  laivenv.  or  nnv  in- 
famous crime),  who  shall  have  been  a  citizen  "for  10  days, 


an  inhabitant  of  the  State  for  1  year  next  preceding  any 
;tion,  and  for  the  last  4  months  a  resident  of  the  county 
and  for  30  days  of  the  ward,  district,  or  precinct  in  which 
he  may  offer  his  vote,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  all  offi- 
cers elected  by  the  people.  All  elections  are  by  ballot. 
The  legislative  power  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  senate 
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and  assembly,  the  former  consisting  of  32  members  chosen 

town,  Newtown,  Amsterdam.  Oswego,  Saratoga  Springs, 

for  two  years;  the  latter  of  128  members,  chosen  for  one 

etc.,  ranged  between  8(100  and  12,000  ;  and  54  other  towns 

year.    The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  elected 

of  the  State  had  from  5000  to  8000. 

for  two  years.     He  must  be  30  years  of  age  or  more,  and 

History.  —  The  bay  of  New  York  was  first  discovered  in 

have  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  at  least  five  years 

1524  by  JUAN  DE  VEKAZZANO  {which  pee),  a  Florentine  navi- 

next preceding  an  election.     He  is  chosen  at  a  general 

gator  in  the  French  service.  In  Sept.,  1609,  Hendrik  (or  Hen- 

State election  for  the  election  of  members  of  assembly; 

ry)  Hudson,  a  navigator  in  the  service  of  the  States  General 

and  at  the  same  times  and  places  a    ieutenant-govcrnor, 

of  Holland,  again  discovered  the  bay,  and  ascended  both 

holding  office  also  for  two  years.     In  the  alternate  years  a 

it  and  the  Hudson  River  to  a  point  a  little  below  Albany. 

secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  attorney-general, 

On  his  return,  landing  in  England,  he  despatched  to  Hol- 

State engineer,  and  surveyor  are  chosen,  also  for  two  years  ; 

land  an  account  of  his  discoveries.    In  1610  some  Amster- 

and at  the  same  times  and  places  3  canal  commissioners 

dam  merchants  sent  a  small  vessel  to  the  Hudson  River  to 

and  3  inspectors  of  State  prisons,  one  of  each,  each  year, 

trade  with  the  Indians  fur  furs,  etc.     In  1613  two  small 

for  the  term  of  3  years.     The  judiciary  consists  of  a  court 

trading-forts  were  built  on  the  river  and  4  houses  erected 

of  appeals,  composed  of  a  chief  judge  and  6  associated  jus- 

on Manhattan  Island.     In  1014  an  expedition  consisting 

tices,  elected  by  the  people  for  14  years,  which  court  has 

of  5  vessels  was  sent  out  by  the  States  General  to  explore 

appellate  jurisdiction  only;  of  a  supreme  court  in  each  of 

this  region.     These  explorers  ran  along  the  whole  length 

the  8  judicial  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided,  con- 

of Long  Island,  ascended  the  strait  now  known  as  the  East 

sisting  of  5  justices  in  the  New  York  district  and  4  in  each 

River,  entered  the  Sound,  and  also  passed  up  the  Hudson, 

of  the  others,  all  elected  for  14  years  ;  these  courts  have 

and  along  the  Jersey  coast  to  the  Delaware  River,  which 

general  jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity.     There  are  also 

they  ascended  for  some  distance.     In  Oct.,  1614,  the  States 

county  courts,  superior  courts,  surrogates'  courts,  and  in 

General  granted  to  the   explorers  the  exclusive  right  to 

the  cities  city  courts,  courts  of  general  sessions,  of  oyer 

trade  between  the  Delaware  and  Connecticut  rivers  for 

and  terminer,  and  police  courts.     In  New  York  City  there 

3  years  from  that  date.     In  1615  a  fort  and  trading-house 

is  also  a  marine  court  and  a  recently-established  court  of 

were  erected  just  below  the  present  site  of  Albany,  another 

arbitration. 

on  Manhattan  Island,  and  messengers  were  despatched  to 

Counties  (60).  

the  Indian  tribes  to  induce  them  to  tra.de  with  the  com- 

pany which  they  had  organized  as  the  United  New  Neth- 

True 

erlands   Company.     On  the  expiration  of  their  grant  the 

Pop. 

Males, 

Fe- 

Pop. 

Assessed 

valuation. 

States  General  refused  to  renew  it,  but  they  continued  to 

OBXTISS. 

1870. 

1870. 

1870.  ' 

1875. 

1875. 

census  of 
1870. 

trade  thither  until  about  1623  or  1624,  when  the  Dutch 

West  India  Company,  a  powerful  mercantile  association 

Albany  

133,052 

64,775 

68.277 

147,530 

$ 
54.636,234 

1 
152,055,765 

chartered  in  1621,  took  possession  of  the  lands  temporarily 

Alleguny...  . 

40,814 

20.493 

20,321 

41,721 

9,511,099 

granted  to  their  predecessors.     In  1623  they  erected  Fort 

Brootne  
Cnttaraugus. 

44.103 
43.909 

22,019 
22,178 

22,084 
21.731 

47,913 

48,477 

10,567,500 
19.199.817 

2lX'lV22 
20.620,578 

Nassau  on  the  Delaware  River,  and  Fort  Orange  on  the 

Cayuga  

59,550 

29,953 

29,597 

61,213 

20.772,208 

65.120,255 

site  of  Albany.     In  1624,  Peter  Minuit  was  appointed  di- 

Chautauq.ua. 
Chemung  

59.327 
35.281 

21I.5U1 
17.588 

29,826 
17,693 

64,869 
41,879 

18,131,111 

10,533,677 

48,607.170 
22.374,820 

rector  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  brought  over  colonists 

Ohcnango  

40.561 

20,379 

20,185 

89,981 

13,274,437 

28,896,684 

who  settled  on  Long  Island.   Staten  Island  and  Manhattan 

Clinton  

47.947 

47,011 

21.320 
23.001 

23.627 
24,043 

49,761 
47,756 

6,956,450 
B,8M,8M 

12,327,960 
45,603,545 

Island  were  purchased  from  the  Indians,  the  latter  for  S24. 

Cortland  

25.173 

11,549 

12.624 

24,500 

7.011,354 

11.371,827 

Up  to  1629  the  settlements  were  pimply  trading  establish- 

Delaware   
Dutchess  

42,972 
74.041 

21,929 
36.368 

21  ,013 
37.673 

42,149 
76,056 

9.705,049 
85,888,  103 

23.305.734 
90.903.798 

ments.     In  that  year  the  West  India  Company's  council 

Rrie 

178,699 

89.53C 

89  169 

199,570 

61  834  5P' 

162,698,478 

3IVJ71 

u!991 

11,323 
15.280 

34,474 
31.581 

6'.568.183 
5.826.815 

1  0,161,516 

17,403,342 

tracts  of  land  with  feudal  rights  over  the  lives  and  per- 

Franklin   

Fulton  
Oenesee  

(iTVi'in-  

27.IW11 
31.606 

13.319 
15.703 

13.715 
15,903 
16.277 

30,188 
32,551 
32,544 

4.076.541 
14,829,493 
6,771.129 

11.7H.r,80 
45,355,321 
25,173.279 

sons  of  their  subjects.     Under  this  grant  Kiliaen  van  Rens- 
selaer,  a  pearl-merchant  of  Amsterdam,  secured  in  1630  and 

Hamilton  

IhTkimiT  
Jefferson  

2.96C 
39,929 
65,415 

1,638 
20,152 

3-'.t:u 

1,322 
19,777 

n.981 

3,482 
41.692 

65.362 

610,187 
11,905.207 
17.518,436 

1,494,320 
90,931,064 

40.019,235 

subsequently  a  tract  of  land  24  by  48  miles  in  extent,  com- 
posing the  present  counties  nf  Albany,  Rensselacr,  and  part 

Kings  
Lewis  
Livingston... 

4111,921 

202,024 
14,762 
18,919 

217.897 
13,937 
19,390 

509,216 
29,236 
38,564 

217.867,485 
4,624,742 
15,238,146 

700,0011,000 
11,129,811 

ll.08tl.-J17 

of  Columbia  :   Michael  Paauw  purchased  Staten  Island,  Jer- 
sey City,  and  Harsimus;  and  others,  other  tracts  of  great 

M:i.li-,,!i  

4:t!522 

21,920 

21,602 

42,490 

11,592,189 

13,349,709 

extent.     Minuit's  administration  came  to  an  end  in  1632, 

Monttjomerv.. 

117.  8118 

34,457 

58,105 
17.  2M 

59.763 
17.164 

134,534 
35,200 

42,107,964 
10.760,890 

82.561  ,640 
19.!l92,0t« 

and  he  was  succeeded  by  Wouter  van  Twillcr.     Van  Twil- 

New  York..'.. 

942,292 

457,117 

485,175 

1,046,037 

1,  2*5,531,580 

3,484.268,700 

ler  extended  the  colonies,  planted  a  new  one  on  the  Con- 

Niagara   
(  lnriil:l  

50,437 
110,008 

25,010 
54,022 

25.427 
55,986 

51,904 
113,967 

16.076.703 
33,665,579 

44,959,4154 

45.912,258 

necticut  River  on  the  site  of  Hartford,  erected  a  fort  there, 

Onondaga  .  .. 

104.183 

51,960 

52,223 

113,223 

88,  770,451 

1M.058.  10(1 

and  furthered  the  interests  of  the  company.     He  was  suc- 

Ontario   
Orange  

8o!902 

22,348 
40,146 

22,760 
40.756 

47,730 

3l|936,'453 

56.948,816 

86.267.635 

ceeded  in  1637  by  William  Kief't,  whose  administration  of 

Orleans  

27.689 

13,752 

13,937 

29^977 

11,255,641 

31.532,509 

8  years  was  one  of  constant  turbulence  and  trouble  with 

Oswego  
Otsego  

77,941 
48.967 

38.907 
24,432 

39,034 
24,545 

78,615 
49,815 

16,773,627 
13,865,043 

44,094,013 
30.474,171 

the  colonists,  with  the  Indians,  and  with  the  English  set- 

Putnam   

15.  420 

7,6.-,2 

7,768 

15,811 

5,965,232 

13.192.769 

tlers  on  Long  Island  and  in  Connecticut.     Meanwhile,  the 

Queens  

'Vl'-.VI 

3I..717 
48.731 

37.086 
50,818 

84,131 

32.320,796 
31,515,833 

HO',939,126 

colony  of  the  patroon  Van  Rensselaer  at  Rensselaerwyck 

Richmond...] 
Kocklaud  
Saratoga  

33J029 
25.213 
51,529 

16.164 
12,798 
25.267 

16,865 
12,415 
26,262 

86,141 

26,951 
55,233 

9,151,590 
10.598,851 
14,430,096 

14,444,276 
10.979,456 

3'',.  7:)7,  898 

prospered  and  extended.     In  1645,  Petrus  Stuyvesant  was 
appointed  director  in  Ki  eft's  place,  and  for  19  years  ruled 

Schenectady. 
Schoharie.... 
Schuyler.... 

21,347 
3.1,310 
[8,989 

10.481 
16,603 
9,370 

16,781 

9,619 

32^419 
18.928 

6.501,649 
5,944.824 

15,651,240 
9,948,844 
9,901,295 

the  colony  with  great  ability,  though  not  without  many 
troubles.     In  Sept.,  1664,  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands, 

Sol  :i  

27.823 

13,691 

14,132 

27,299 

10,1166,911 

83,479,935 

which,  in  violation  of  all  national  comity,  Charles  II.  had 

steuben  
St.  Lawrence 

67.717 
84.826 

34,018 
42,007 

42!sl9 

73,923 
BUM 

14,928,161 
16,014,343 

36,573.915 
51,074,369 

granted  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  was  conquered 

Suffolk  
Sullivan  .... 
Tiogit 

46,921 
30^57'j 

B,M 

17.908 

1  .,  ",,' 

23,629 
16,642 
15  322 

52,088 
34,!I35 
31  711 

12,642,474 

3,238,977 

30,317,006 
15,076.048 

by  the    capitulation  of   Now   Amsterdam,  and  its    name 
changed  to  New  York,  as  was  that  of  licverwyck  to  Al- 

TotupltiDS. ... 
Ulster  

33!l78 
84,07c 

I6,o91 

42  6li 

16'586 
41  463 

'•81*^U 

ijuwlw 

bany.     Col.  Nicolls,  who  had  effected  the  capture,  remained 

Warren  

22!592 

11,441 

11,  UB 

23^295 

3'.208!oiC 

45,  5.')fi,  460 
7,9K9.885 

governor  until  1667,  when  Col.  Francis  Lovelace  succeeded 

Washington.. 
Wayne  
Westchesler» 

49,568 
47,710 

131,348 

25,068 
23,715 

24,500 
23,995 
65,609 

48.167 
4il,882 
100.660 

15,080,420 
16.706.515 
56.167,089 

45,»45,2B8 

4rt.OMi.3v6 

168,410,  460 

him.     In  Aug.,  1673,  the  colony  was  recaptured  by  the 
Dutch,  and  remained  in  their  possession  until  the  follow- 

Wyoming.... 
Yate«  

29,164 

14,514 
S.72P 

14.650 
9.MH 

30.595 
19.K8S 

9,069,807 

27,717,538 

ing  February,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  English  by 

Totals  

4,382,759 

2.163,229 

1.219.530 

4.705.208 

2.3(17.  760,  102 

fi.  500,841,  264 

treaty.     The  feudal  relations  of  the  patroons  or  seigneurs 
and.  their  tenants  and  subjects  were  not  materially  changed 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns.  —  Albany,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  had  in  1875  a  population  of  86,018;  New  York,  its 
great  metropolis,  had  the  same  year  1,046.037;  Brooklyn, 
484,616:  Buffalo,  with  134,573  inhabitants,  was  the  only 
other  city  in  the  State  having  over  100,000.     Rochester 
had  81,673;   Syracuse  and  Troy,  not  quite  50,000  each; 
Utica,  32,070  ;  while  Yonkors,  Newburg.  Cohoes,  Auburn, 
Poughkecpsie,  Kingston,  Elmira,  and  Oswego  ranged  be- 
tween 17,000  and  23,000;  10  cities  and  towns  viz.  Rome, 

during  this  period;  indeed,  other  manors  were  granted  with 
similar  privileges.    Our  space  docs  not  permit  us  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  100  years  of  colonial  rule  very  fully  ;  else- 
where we  have  given  the  names  and  terms  of  service  of  the 
governors  who  successively  ruled  the  colony.     But  few  of 
them  possessed  conspicuous  abilities,  and  of  these  few  the 
greater  part  were  constantly  involved  in  controversies  with 
the  council  or  assembly.     Governors  Hunter,  Burnet,  Mont- 
gomerie,  Clarke,  Do  Lancey,  Clinton,  Moore,  and  Golden 

Ogdensburg,    Lockport,    Schenectady,    East    New    Yorkj 
Hempstead,    Flushing,    Binghamton,    Long   Island    City, 
and   Johnstown—  range   between    12,000  and   16,000;    20 
more,  including  the  cities  of  Kingston  and  Hudson,  and 
the  incorporated  villages  of  Catskill,  Plattsburg,  Middle- 

were  deserving  of  respect,  and  some  of  them  secured  tho 
affection  of  the  people.     Gov.  Tryon,  who  was  governor 
from  1771  to  Oct.,  177J.  was  an  able  man,  but  an  intense 
Royalist.     On  July.  1,  1776,  the  provincial  congress,  which 
had  been  organized  in  May,  1775,  reassembled  at  White 
Plains  and  took  the  title  of  "  The  Representatives  of  the 

*  Three  towns,  whose  population  in  1875  was  36,20(1  were  «et 

State  of  New  York."     At  the  s;imi;  session  they  approved 

off  from  Westchester  and  annexed  to  New  York  co.  Jan.  1,  1874. 

the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  had  just  reached 

NKW   YORK. 
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them.     New  York  bud  from  the  first  taken  1111  active  part 
in   tlui   in.Acnicnt-   nhieh   led   to  tlii'    Revolution,  though 
there  wen-   iiiiiny  Tories    in    tin-  State.     The   cai-lic-t  cap 
turcs  of  liritish  !,  ,,,,,!, -n.^ii.  Cr..n  n  Point,  and 

Skcneshorouiih  (Whitehall),  were  within  her  limit.",  whilr 
tl,e  ,|  Df  I,. .n.;  Island  (set  l."M;  NUM. I, 

the  minor  Mtioni  "'   ll:irli-m  Heights,  White  Plains,  UN) 
,ru  Washington  and  Lee  were  amon«  the 
carlv  of  the  New  York  patriots.     New  York 

City  Ilinl  the  Hlld-oll  In-low  IVeliskill,  :t.-  well  a."  Statcn 
I-l:'ll|.|  ill.  I  Illo-t  nl'  Long  Ishlll'l,  "ere  occupied  I.V  111.' 

:v.  the   northern    border   «;i-    held   liy    l!riti-h    troops 

I'rolll  'Canada.  Mini     Ihr    ca  stern   i-i-nt  nil  counties,  along    tllC 

.Mo!ni»  I;,  Scholia  He  Creek,  ami  i  in-  D. -la  ware,  were  ravaged 
hv  Tones  iiinl  Indians  nnili-r  tin-  leader-hip  of  Sir  John 
aii'l  Sir  (iuy  Johnson,  Iln-  bloodthirsty  liutlcrs.  and  the 
lii'li.ni  chief  liraiit.  Yet  occasionally  the  patriots,  were 
cheered  hv  success.  Burgoyne,  descending  upon  tin-  stale 

IVoni  IJuci with  !l  tine  army,  vtas  harassed,  defeated,  iind 

, i|,i,|li-d   to   surrender  (Irt.  17.  1777.  near  Sehuylervillo, 

Saratoga  eo.  The  Indian  nml  Tory  raids  and  massacres 
combined  at  intervals,  hut  eventually  these  cowardly  foes 
suffered  so  severely  that  they  were  glad  to  bo  quiet.  Tho 
lrei|iicnt  im-iirsioi)i  ,,f  <!cn.  Lord  Howe  up  the  Hudson  :md 
on  1,1111"  Ishind  were  n  it  productive  of  \cry  serious 
anil  even  the  treason  of  Arnold  was  .li-ro\ -ered  too  soon 
to  i-au-e  serious  di-a-icr.  IN  iirmy-<|iiot:i  was  kept  full 
Hi  rough  the  able  management  of  its  governor,  (ieorjio  Clin- 
ton. Its  first  Slate  constitution  was  adopted  Apr.  L'll.  1777, 
nml  (Jen.  (.'linton  was  elerled  its  tir.-t  ^"\  erinr,  and  con- 
tinued in  oflice  till  17D5.  Tho  Articles  of  Confederation 
for  the  States  were  approved  by  New  York  in  Feb.,  177H. 
Doth  in  the  army  and  the  Continental  Congress  the  State 
rM  re|ire-eiited  by  men  of  rare  ability  and  patriotism.  In 
the  constitutional  convention  which  forme  1  the  Federal 
Constitution  her  delegates  wore  Messrs.  Yutes,  l.an-iu;,'. 
and  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  Constitution  was  ratified 
by  New  York  July  20,  1788.  John  Jay,  already  illustrious 
as  a  statesman,  was  chosen  governor  in  171I5.  Tho  prao- 
tieability  of  steam  navigation  was  demonstrated  on  the 
llud.-on  in  1MI7  by  Kobert  Fulton.  In  the  war  with  (I real 
I'ritain  (1S12-15).  New  York  took  an  aetive  part,  and, 
aside  from  the  victories  gained  by  her  heroes  on  the  ocean, 
many  of  the  minor  conflicts  and  the  important  land  and 
naval  battle  of  Plattsburg  were  fought  along  its  northern 
and  north-western  frontier.  The  battle  of  Imndy's  Lane, 
one  of  the  most  decisive  of  the  war,  was  fought  on  the  Can- 
:i  da  side  of  Niagara  Kiver.  less  than  2  miles  from  the  Falls. 
Soon  after  the  war  the  project  for  a  canal  from  Albany  to 
I'.nlValo,  which  had  been  previously  broached,  was  revived, 
and  in  1817  both  the  Erie  and  the  Champlain  canals  were 
commenced  and  pushed  forward  to  completion,  the  latter 
in  1SU:!,  and  the  former,  with  great  rejoicings,  in  1825.  A 
constitutional  convention  was  held  in  1821,  and  a  new  con- 
stitution adopted  and  ratified  by  the  people.  The  anti- 
Masonic  excitement  in  1828  caused  a  great  commotion 
and  many  political  changes  in  the  State.  The  popularity 
of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  led  to  a  great  pressure 
upon  the  State  for  the  construction  of  other  canals,  un- 
warranted by  the  business  of  the  regions  through  which 
they  wore  to  pass.  In  an  evil  hour  they  were  commenced, 
and  have  ever  since  been  a  constant  source  of  loss  to  the 
State.  The  enlargement  of  the  Erie  Canal,  begun  in  18U5, 


has  increased  the  cost  of  that  great  work  to  $106,060,000,  but 
with  advantages  perhaps  commensurate  with  its  cost.  In 
Isio  another  constitutional  convention  was  held,  and  a 
new  constitution,  ditlcring  materially  from  the  preceding, 
adopted  and  ratified  by  ihe  people.  Tho  interest  in  public 

schools  continued  to  inerea-e.  and  the  appropriation-  voted 
and  taxes    levied  for  their   promotion  were   enlarged  e\  i  i\ 
year.      In  IM.'i  the  annual  expenditure  for  pulilii-   n 
was  $1,240,000;  in  lS7."i.  as  we  .-how  elsewhere.  s|  |  .:;(•,.,. mm, 
or  nearly  tenfold.      The  collection  of  rate  bill.-  \va-  finally 
abolishcil  in  about  ISjO.  and  the  schools  Mi-tained  wholly 
by  tax  and  appropriation-  from  funds.     At  the  commence 
nient  of  the  late  civil  war    New    York  took   an  active   and 
prominent  part  in  ita  aid.  and  her  people  wore  to  a  gi ' 
extent  than  tho-e  of  nio-t  of  the  S'ates  united  in  sustain- 
ing the  government.     Her  immense  quotas  were  promptly 
filled,  and  the  State  paid  $40,000,000  in  bounties  to  its  >,,]. 
untecrs.     The  H  called  °  diati  riot  "  of  Isi;:;  in  New  York 
City  (see  Ni:w  YOKK  Cirvl  was  prompted  by  other  causes 
than  fear  of  the  draft,  and  was   promptly  suppressed.      In 
her  liberality  and  hoiint  iful   care   of  her   own   wounded   or 
flick  soldiers  during  the  war,  and  of  their  sutl'erin^  families, 
the  State  w a.-  not  surpassed  by  any  other.     In  l.xii"  another 
constitutional  com  ention  was  held  and  a  new  constitution 
promulgated,  which  was.  tmuesi  i-.  rejected  by  the  people, 
except  the  articles,  on  the  judiciary,  which  were  incorpo 
porated  into  the  constitution  of  IslG,  which  is  yet  the  go\ 
erning  law  of  the  State,  though  sonic  further  amendments 
have  been  adopted. 

'.' — rnorn  nf  the  Colony  and  State. 
(Those  marked  with  a  star  (*)dicd  in  oflice.) 

(1)  Under  the  Dutch.  |Sir  Charles  Hardy 1755-57 

Peter  Minuit 1624-3.1  J,"'"!s  de '*",  7* JIJJ-60 

Wouter  vanTwiller 16:13-37  ' adwalladcr •(  olden J76"-''J 

Wlllem  Kieft HB7-17  '""•"Ma.kloiK 1761-61 


(2)  Voder  the  English. 

Richard  Nicolls 1B04-67 

Francis  Lovelace I1 

(:l)  Dutch  administration  resumed. 
Anthony  Colve 1673-74 

(4)  English  administration  re- 
sumed. 

Edmond  Andross 1674-83 

Thomas  Dongan 1IW3-S8 

Kdinond  Andross 16X8-8<J 

Jacob  Leisler KW-'.n 

Henry  Sloughter* UWl-oi 

Kichard  Ingoldsby 1691-92 

Benjamin  Fletcher 1692-98 

Rich.,  Earl  Bellemont«1698-1701 

John  Nanfan 1701-02 

Lord  Cornbury 1702-08 

John,  Lord  Lovelace  «... 1708-09 

Richard  Ingoldsby 1709-10 

(ierardus  Beekman 1710-10 

Robert  Hunter 1710-19 

Peter  Schuyler 1719-20 

William  Hurnet  * 1720-28 

John  Montgomerie* 1728-31 

Rip  van  Dam 1731-32 

William  Cosby* 1732-36 

i  ;eorise  Clarke 1736-43 

George  Clinton 1743-53 

sir  nanversO8borue*....17ri3-.'i:! 
James  de  Lanccy 1753-55 


Cadwallader  Coldcn 1769-70 

John.  Lord  Dunmorc 1770-71 

William  Tryon 1771-77 

(5)  Governors  of  the  State. 

George  Clinton 1777-9 1 

John  Jay 1795-1801 

Ueorge  Clinton 1801-04 

Morgan  Lewis 1804-07 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins 1807-17 

De  Witt  Clinton 1817-22 

Joseph  C.  Yates 1822-24 

De  Witt  Clinton* 1824-28 

Nathaniel  Pitcher 1828-29 

Manln  Van  Buren tszi-29 

Enos  T.  Throop 1829-33 

William  L.  Marcy Is 

William  II.  Scward 18:18-42 

William  C.  Bouck 1842-14 

Silas  Wright,  Jr 1844-46 

John  Young 1846-49 

Hamilton  Fish 1849-51 

Washington  Hunt 1851-53 

Horatio  Seymour 1853-55 

Myron  H.  Clark 1855-57 

John  A.  King 1857-59 

Edwin  D.  Morgan 1859-63 

Horatio  Seymour 1 * 

Reuben  E.Fenton 1865-69 

John  T.  Hoffman 1869-73 

John  Adams  Dix 1873-75 

Sauiuel  J.  Tilden 1875-77 


Electoral  and  Popular  rote/or  President  and  Vice-Prerident. 


Klectlon  1 

jrtv. 

Candidates  who  received 
toe  electoral  vote. 

1 

~ 

ti 

Candidates  who  received 
the  electoral  vote. 

| 

Pop. 
vote. 

Opposition  candidates. 

Pop. 
vote. 

Third-party  or  minority 

Pop. 
vote. 

1792 

1SUO 

1.SOI 

ISO* 

1SI2 
1MB 

1S.1) 
1S24 

George  Washington  P.. 
John  Adams  V.-P  

II 

12 
19 

1 

29 
29 
29 
20 

4 
1 
7 

tsis 
UH 

ISM 
1-111 
1SII 

Isi'J 
l»3fl 

Isfill 
l.sf.l 

IST.H 

1S72 

20 
1C 
42 
42 
42 

11 

M 

140,703 
195,413 
166,497 
166,815 
225,817 
237,588 

M2.083 
276,007 

362,646 

NMM 

4i3.w:i 
440,736 

151,896 
138,543 
212,527 
232,482 
120,510 
234882 
1IB,878 

312,510 

M<M 

4l:i.--:i 

William  WlrtP  
Amos  EllmakerV.-P  
Danli-l  Webster  P  
John  Tvler  V.-P  
James  6.  Blrnev  P  
Thomas  Karle  V.-P  

No 
report. 
No 
report. 
2,798 
15,812 
114,318 
25,329 
124,604 
No 

To"" 

report. 
MM 

JohuC.  CalhounV.-P.... 
John  Quiucy  Adams  P.... 
Richard  Hush  V.-P  

Thomas  Jefferson  V.-P. 
Aaron  Burr  V.-P.  ...... 

nmrn:ls  .IcfVl-siill  P  
'linton  V.-P  
Jl  -  Madison  P  > 
.itituii  V.-P  i 
George  Clinton  P  
James  11  odlion  V.-P  

J'llllr.  Miilirm.  V.-P  

»!•  Witt  Clinton  P  j 

•'•rsnll   V.-P  $ 

Murnn  Van  Burcn  V.-P..  j 
Martin  Van  Iluren  P  / 
Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P..  { 
William  H.  Harrison  P..  . 
John  Trier  V.-P  

John  SerBeaDtV.-P  
William  11.  Harrison  P.  . 
Francis  Granger  V.-P..  . 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  
Richard  M.  Johnson.V.-P. 

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P  

T.  Frellnshuvscn  V.-P... 
Martin  VanBurenP  
C.  Francis  Adams  V.-P.. 

Thomas  Morris  V.-P  
Lewis  CassP  

MUlard"  Flllmore  V.-P  

Wm.  0.  Butler  V.-P  
John  P.  HaleP  
Oeonre  W.  Julian  V.-P.. 
Mlllard  Fillmore  P  
A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P  
/-John  C.  BreckenridKC  P. 

William  It.  Ki,i«  V.-P  
.lolni  C.  FremontP  
William  L.  Uaylmi  V.-l'... 

Abraham  Lincoln  P  
,    V.-P... 
Abraham  I.ini-oln  P  
Mnlr.'W  .li.hn-.m  \'.-l'  
I1  
Francis  P.'  lllalr.Jr.,  V.-P. 
3.  Oranl  P  
He'nrv  Wilson  V.-P  

Wm.  A.  Graham  V.-P... 
James  Buchanan  P  
J.  C.  Breckcnridfe  V.-P. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  P  
H.  V.Johnson  V.-P  
George  B.  McClellan  P... 
George  H.  PcndletonV.-P. 
Ulvsses  8.  Grant  P  
Pcnujler  Colla*  V.-P.... 

Benj.  Grata  Brown  V.-P.. 

U.  D.  TompklnsV.-P...  i 

D.  D.  Tnmpkins  V..P...  S 
John  Cjulm-v  Adams  P... 
John  <:.  Calhnnn  V.-P.... 
Wliiliim  II.  Crawford  P... 

L  Edward  Everett  V.-P.  .  . 
Charles  O'Conor  P  

y     p 

AtKln'W  Jackson  P  
Nathan  Sanford  V.-P  

(For  many  important  documents  and   statistics  used  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article  the  writer  is  indebted  to 


His  Excellency  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  governor  of  New 
York.)  L.  P.  BROCKETT. 
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NEW  YOKK. 


>rk,  county  of  S.  New  York,  comprising  the  city 
RK  (which  see),  and  having  the  same  limits,  pop- 


New  York. 

of  NEW  YORI 

illation,  etc.  as  the  city. 

New  York,  tp.  of  Yuba  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  542. 

New  York,  tp.  of  Caldwell  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  857. 

New  York  [the  AVio  Anutirdato  of  the  Dutch],  the 
chief  commercial  city  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  most  popu- 
lous, is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  or  North 
River  and  the  extension  of  Long  Island  Sound,  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  East  lliver.  The  limits  of  the  city 
and  county  (of  the  same  name)  are  identical,  and  include 
the  southern  portion  of  the  mainland  (late  part  of  West- 
chcster  co.),  known  as  the  towns  of  Morrisania,  West 
Farms,  and  King's  Bridge,  together  with  the  islands  Man- 
hattan, Blackwell,  Ward,  Randall,  Bedloe,  Ellis,  and  Gov- 
ernor's, of  which  the  three  last  named  have  boon  ceded  for 
Federal  purposes  to  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  Its  ex- 
tensive and  sheltered  harbor,  13  miles  distant  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  at  Sandy  Hook,  is  known  all  over  the  world 
for  its  natural  beauty  and  great  commercial  advantages. 
An  observation  taken  by  the  distinguished  astronomer  Mr. 
Lewis  M.  lluthcrfurd  at  his  observatory,  corner  of  Second 
avenue  and  Eleventh  street,  gives  lat.  40°  4"'  48"  +  0".31  N., 
Ion.  W.  4h.  55m.  55.73s.  from  (Sreenwich.  Its  distance 
from  Albany,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  150  miles. 

Area. — The  total  area  of  the  city  before  the  recent  addi- 
tions from  Wesk-hcster  co.  was  22  square  miles,  or  14,000 
acres.  The  additions  amount  to  13,000  acres.  That  of 
Manhattan  Island,  the  seat  of  population,  and  divided 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Harlem  lliver,  is  22  square  miles 
and  20,424  square  yards.  Of  this,  8,712,000  yards  are  de- 
voted to  public  parks.  The  length  of  the  island  is  13J 
miles,  its  width  averages  1J  miles.  It  is  by  survey  divided 
into  141,486  lots.  The  outlying  islands  are  set  aside  for 
public  purposes,  almshouses,  penitentiaries,  etc.  They 
contain  about  300  acres — those  ceded  to  the  government, 
100  acres.  By  Gov.  Montgomerie'l  charter,  Jan.  15,  1730, 
the  city  was  divided  into  7  wards,  which  were  respectively 
named  West,  South,  Doek,  East,  North,  Montgomerie,  and 
the  Out  ward.  It  is  now  divided  into  24  wards,  which  arc 
designated  by  their  numbers,  1,  2,  ete.  The  population  by 
decennials  is  reported  by  the  U.  S.  census  as  in 


1840 312,710 

1850 515,r>47 

1860 813,0(19 

1870 942,292 


1790  .............................    33,131 

1800  .............................    60,489 

1810  .............................    flli.WI 

1820  .............................  123,7116 

1830  .............................  197,112 

Of  the  last  statement,  419,094  were  foreign-born  —  234.591 
British  and  Irish  and  151,216  German;  the  rest  of  other 
nations.     The  U.  S.  census  of  1870  gave  a  total  population 
in  the  then  22  wards  of  942,292,  distributed  as  follows  : 
1st  Ward  ........................  14,463  |  12th  Ward  .....................  47,497 


2d 

3d  • 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

llth 


1,312 

3,715 

23,748 

17,150 

21,153 


13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 


26,429 
27..1.'7 
48,359 

,  !r,.:;-.9 

44.S18  !  18th      "     .....................  59,593 

34.913     19th      "      .....................  86,090 

47.IVI9     2(lth      "     .....................  75,407 

41.4S8    21st      "      .....................  51,703 

64,230    22d       "      .....................  71,347 

The  returns  of  the  State  census  of  1875  will  not  be  made 
before  Jan.  1,  1876. 

Commerce.  —  Nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  passes  through  this  port.  Of  the  total  imports 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  amounting  to 
$595,861,248  for  all  the  U.  S.,  8395,133,622  were  by  New 
York,  against  $2(10,727,626  for  all  other  ports;  of  the  total 
exports,  amounting  to  $704,463,120  for  all  the  IT.  S., 
$340,360,260  were  by  New  York,  against  $364,102,851  for 
all  other  ports  ;  the  total  aggregate  of  inward  and  outward 
trade  being  for  all  the  U.  S.  $1,300,324,368,  of  which  New 
York  had  $735,493,882,  and  all  other  ports,  $564,830,477. 
This  foreign  trade  was  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1874,  divided  geographically  as  follows  :  imports  from 
the  American  continents,  $117,524,419;  exports  to  same, 
$45,999,356;  total  American  foreign  trade,  8163,523,775. 
Imports  from  Europe,  $245,130,885;  exports  to  same, 
$288,581,107;  total  European  trade,  $533,711,992.  Im- 
ports from  Asia,  $31,275.679;  exports  to  same,  $4,823.683  ; 
total  Asian  trade,  $36,099,302.  Imports  from  Africa, 
$1,202.639;  exports  to  same,  $956,123  ;  total  African  trade, 
$2,158,762.  The  importation  of  sugar  at  the  port  of  New 
York  for  the  same  fiscal  year  was  valued  at  $49,293.025  : 
of  molasses,  at  $3,066,551  ;  of  coffee,  at  $33,485,559  ;  of 
tea,  at  $15,024,794.  Imports  of  wool,  raw,  $3,956,458,  and 
manufactured,  $37,191,046;  of  silk  and  silk  manufactures, 
$24,155,711;  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  $23,709,180;  of 
flax,  $14,376,173  ;  of  iron  and  steel,  $17,783,924.  The  prin- 
cipal exports  for  the  same  period  were  of  cotton,  valued 
at  $41,499,597;  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  $77,273,214; 


of  Indian  corn  and  meal,  $14,870,603 ;  total  bread- 
stuffs,  $91,332,669 ;  cheese,  $11,624,406;  bacon  and  hams. 
$23,202,938;  beef  and  pork,  $5,306,603 ;  lard  and  tallow, 
$20,319,514;  of  tobacco,  $1(5,117.749;  of  illuminating  oils, 
$23,121,059.  The  imports  of  coin  (larger  than  for  some 
years  previous,  in  consequence  of  the  commercial  depres- 
sion of  1873),  $18,401,242,  and  the  exports  $50,359,394. 
Of  the  total  imports,  $280,187,426  were  of  duty-paying 
articles,  and  $114,946,196  of  articles  free  of  duty  ;  of  the 
duty-paying  articles,  §276,770,129  were  entered  for  imme- 
diate consumption,  and  SI  13,351,459  were  entered  for  ware- 
house. The  proportion  of  imports  in  cars  and  vehicles  was 
$70,039  ;  of  imports  in  American  vessels.  SIM),  131, 181 ;  and 
in  foreign  vessels,  $304,932,402.  Of  the  total  exports, 
$54,436,965  were  exported  in  American  vessels,  and 
$285,923,304  in  foreign  vessels.  The  number  of  entrances 
of  American  and  foreign  vessels,  ocean,  steam,  and  sail, 
at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1S74, 
was  6723,  tonning  5,049.618  tons,  and  handled  by  crews 
amounting  in  the  total  to  148,246  men;  of  the  vessels, 
4290  were  foreign  and  2433  American^  Of  ocean  steam 
vessels  there  were  entered  1108,  tonning  2,792,367,  and 
with  crews  amounting  to  88,042  men  ;  of  these  steam  ves- 
sels, 877  were  foreign  and  231  American. 

The  most  numerous  entrances  of  vessels  were  from  Eng- 
land, 1087,  tonning  1,725.272;  from  Cuba,  1375,  tonning 
593,170  ;  from  Germany,  412,  tonning  678,287  ;  from  Scot- 
land, 197,  tonning  363,797;  and  from  France,  266,  tonning 
237,105  tons.  Of  the  877  entrances  of  foreign  steam  ves- 
sels, there  were  386  from  England,  tonning  1,275,072  tons  ; 
168  from  Germany,  of  524,451;  133  from  Scotland,  of 
332,339  ;  and  33  from  France,  of  113,449  tons.  Of  the 
231  entrances  of  American  vessels,  all,  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  The 
registered  tonnage  of  the  customs  district  of  New  York 
was  0030  vessels,  of  1,318,523.34  tons,  of  which  558  were 
licensed  under  20  tons.  Of  these  there  were  2810  sailing 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  000,020.42;  788  steam  vessels. 
tonnage  351, 686.00;  546  barges,  tonnage  123,535.58;  2486 
canal-boats,  tonnage  243,281.18.  The  coastwise  trade  en- 
gaged 2742  vessels,  tonning  1,774,181  tons,  of  which  K>s:i 
were  steam  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,517,481,  and  1159 
sailing  vessels,  tonning  256,700.  The  shipbuilding  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  comprised  89  sailing  ves- 
sels, 60  steam  vessels  (of  which  39  were  for  river  purposes 
and  21  for  ocean  navigation),  196  canal-boats,  and  51 
barges;  a  total  of  396  of  all  kinds,  tonning  64,001.55 
tons. 

The  transportation  to  tide-water  on  the  canals  from 
Western  States  and  the  interior  of  New  YTork  State 
amounted  in  the  year  1874  to  3,323.112  tons,  and  the  re- 
turns from  tide-water  to  the  interior  to  753.981  tons.  This 
transportation  has  been  maintained  with  moderate  fluctua- 
tions for  many  years. 

The  arrivals  of  immigrants  at  the  port  were  in  1 874,  from 
all  ports,  149,762,  against  266,449  in  1873,  294,581  in  1872, 
228,962  in  1871,  and  209,788  in  1870.  Of  the  arrivals  in 
1874,  41.368  were  from  Germany,  41,179  from  Ireland, 
19,822  from  England,  and  7723  from  Russia.  A  new  fea- 
ture in  American  immigration  is  the  religious  movement 
of  Mcnnonites,  whose  faith  forbids  their  taking  military 
service. 

Manufactures. — No  returns  of  the  State  census  of  1875 
have  been  officially  given  showing  the  amount  of  manufac- 
tures of  different  kinds  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  fol- 
lowing are  taken  from  the  U.  S.  census  of  1870  :  There  were 
then  7624  establishments,  1261  steam-engines,  16  water- 
wheels,  employing  129,577  hands,  at  an  annual  outlay  in 
•wages  of  $63,824,049,  and  a  capital  valued  at  $129,952,262. 
The  cost  of  materials  used  was  $178,696,939,  and  the  an- 
nual product  $332,951,520. 

Finnm-cn. — The  official  valuation  of  the  property  of  the 
city  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  was  for  1875 — real, 
sss;;,r,  i:(,s  15  ;  personal,  $217,300,154 :  total,  $1,100,943,699. 
The  taxes  levied  were  —  for  State  purposes,  $s, I)  12,386; 
for  county  and  city,  $28,159,086.23;  for  deficiencies, 
s  1 96,272.62 ;  total.  136,367,7  11.75.  The  total  expenditures 
for  the  city  government  were  $32.171,472.23  ;  of  which  the 
principal  items  were — for  interest  on  city  debt,  $9,300,000; 
for  redemption  of  same,  $1,454,763.33 ;  public  works, 
$1,582,000;  public  charities  and  corrections,  $1,183,000; 
police  department,  $3,387.325 ;  fire  department,  $1,31 6,000 ; 
board  of  education.  $3,583,000;  asylums,  etc.,  $825,905; 
street  cleaning,  $800,000. 

There  are  59  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  a  cap- 
ital on  Dec.  31,  1S74,  of  $85,166,100,  a  circulation  of 
$24,977.300,  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $105,918,700. 
These  banks  are  associated  in  a  clearing-house  for 
their  daily  exchanges.  The  transactions  of  this  organi- 
zation from  Oct.  1,  1873,  to  Oct.  1,  1H74,  amounted  to 
$20,850,681,962.82.  There  is  also  a  gold  exchange  eon- 
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nceted  with  the  clearing  house,  the  transactions  of  which 
am. muted  to  the  Bum  ofS-_'.'.'L'i;,s:;L'.l!l7.MI  for  tile  year  1S71. 

The  '    al- o    II  sin  ings    banks   in  New  York  Citv.  with 

deposits   amounting  to  SIMl.010.70.';  from   .I'.II.OSC,    d 

companies,     with 

id   I  lee.  :;l.   1    ,  15,7  15.62.     There 

arc  7  I  lire  in-uruii''!'   eompan.  -'els  reported   I'ec. 

.".I.  1^71.  al  st  l.i;'.Mi,*i!7.7:;.  There  are  also  20  life  insur- 
ant eompanies.  wilh  oled  lie-..  .':!.  IS7I,  at 
$l.S'.t,SI  o.'.U'.l.'.'o  :  the-c  conipanii-  issued  Ili.l',t7  policies 
ill  I  -.7  I.  f,,  '.  and  had  out-t:mding  at  the  close 
,,f  ti,  r  policie-.  tor  an  amount  ,.f  .-' 
The  bii-ines-  of  llrooklvn  companies  i-  not  here  included. 
nor  that  of  companies  of  other  states  or  I  ircign  com- 
panies, either  lire,  marine,  or  life,  the  city  details  of  which 
.:  ted. 

I'i'tf/  <' ,nr.-H.  —The   C.  S.  circuit  court  for  tho  southern 

di.-trict  of    New   \orU  has    ten    counties    under  its  Jill 
ti.,ii.  nvo   general    terms   undone   criminal  and 

The  I  .  S.  ill.,  trict  court  holds  a 
general  term  monthly  and  a  special  term  weekly.     Uoth  of 

rourls  will  oc"up  v  i  ooius  in  the  new  post  -ollice.  The 
courts  under  .state  law  are  elected  under  a  general  judiciary 
law,  and  are  tho  supreme  court,  tho  superior  court,  tho 
eoiirl  of  common  pleas,  tho  New  York  marine  court,  crim- 
inal courts  of  over  and  terminer.  and  of  general  sessions. 
In  addition,  there  ha-  hern  e  tablished  during  tho  past 
.  of  legislature  tho  court  of  arbitration  of  tho 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  pur- 
po-e  of  which  is  to  provide  for  legal  arbitration  between 
all  parlies  making  voluntary  submission.  The  cases  are 
heard  by  the  official  arbitrator  alone  or  aided  by  two  other 
arbitrators  .-elected  by  the  parties  in  dispute.  The  police 
courts  were  remodelled  in  1S7:;.  They  arc  now  under  tho 
control  of  eleven  police  justices.  In  tho  year  closing  Oct. 
:'.  I,  1.S74,  tho  whole  number  of  cases  recorded  lit  special  ses- 
sions for  trial  was  ;"t."»li7.  of  wdiich  ISI'i'J  were  of  males  and  698 
of  IcuiaU'S.  Of  these,  3205  were  convicted,  809  acquitted, 
dismissed,  121  transferred  or  pending.  The 
toi  il  number  of  arrests  by  the  police  department  in  1874 
w.i  '.10.0:10,  of  which  71,2liO  were  for  intoxication  and  dis- 
orderly ctmduct;  for  crimes  of  violence,  7860;  commit- 
ments to  tho  city  prisons,  51,4fi6.  Of  those  committed. 
•ll..il  I  were  of  intemperate  habits.  Tho  police  furnished 
Is. >,!_'!  lodgings  at  its  stations.  The  cost  of  the  police  sys- 
tem is  about .$1,000,000  a  year.  The  commissioners  of  pub- 
lie  charilics  and  correction  have  made  no  official  report  since 
1S7 1 .  but  some  details  are  to  bo  found  under  another  head. 
Kilni'titiiin. — Tho  public  instruction  of  the  city  of  New 
York  is  under  tho  charge  of  a  board  of  education  consist- 
ing of  21  commissioners  of  common  schools,  which  has 
charge  of  all  tho  common  schools  and  such  corporate  schools 
Hire  in  the  school  moneys  of  tho  State.  This  board 
reported  the  whole  number  of  schools  within  their  juris- 
diction I  ice. :',!,  IS7  I,  us  287,  including  57  grammar  schools 
for  mules,  4J  for  females,  11  for  mixed  sexes.  47  primary 
schools,  and  111  primary  departments.  There  ia  1  female 
normal  school.  1  normal  school  for  teachers,  and  1  model 
training  school  in  connection  with  tho  normal  college;  and 
there  are  i:i  corporate  schools.  Tho  public  schools  arc 
held  in  121  buildings,  of  which  67  arc  for  grammar,  48  for 
primaries,  and  li  for  colored.  The  whole  number  of  scholars 
taught  in  1S74  was  251,545,  and  the  average  attendance 
117, -o!'.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed,  3215, 
of  which  over  3000  are  females.  Tho  expense  of  teachers 
amounted  to  s:',  l:;:;.  1 1  S.08,  and  tho  total  cost  of  the  system 

',:il:i.2ll.  Tho  amount  of  State  school-tax  paid  by 
the  city  of  New  York  in  1874  was  $1,381,445.86,  and  the 
total  amount  received  from  the  State  for  the  schools  of  the 
county,  s.i.i  I.I  '.M  .if.!,  d'he  normal  college,  the  normal  school 
for  teachers,  and  the  model  school  gu\  e  instruction  to  1996 

13,     of  the  .il'J  attendants  at  the  college  sessions, 
1S7    were   graduated   with    diplomas.     There   is   also   an 
tig  high  school,  attended  chiefly  by  adults,  at  which 
the  higher  branches  of  education  are  taught.     In  1873  the 
board  ,11  was  authorized  to  establish  a  nautical 

school,  and  in  1S74  Congress  authorized  tho  secretary  of 
the  1SVJ  1. 1  furnish  n  suitable  vessel.  A  vessel  was  desig- 
nated, and  the  school  is  now  in  operation.  All  act  of  com- 
pulsory education  was  pas-cd  in  I  f-7  I.  and  Randall's  l.-land 
set  aside  for  tin1  reception  of  delinquents  between  tho  ages 
of  ci_'ii!  and  fourteen.  The  College  of  the  City  of  New- 
York,  better  known  as  the  Free  Academy,  is  a  part  of  the 
general  system  of  public  instruction,  an  attendance  of  one 
year  at  some  one  of  the  public  schools  being  requisite  to 
lidmis.-ion.  Il  ha:-  been  in  succc-.-ful  operation  for  twenty- 
six. \c,ir-.  'Pie  Human  Catholics  hu\c  'JO  select  schools, 
in  era  gin  g  "'.00  pupils,  and  about  ,'>u  parortii.il  schools,  with 
over  20,000  pupils.  ()f.lewi-h  education  there  arc  no  returns 
made  pu  blie.  i  hi-\  chielly  a\  ail  themselves  o  I' public  schools. 
The  Hebrew  Free  School  As-oeiation  limits  its  instruction 


to  tho  Hebrew  language.    There  are  two  important  literary 

colleges,  both  of  which   make  annual  reports  to.  and  are 

i    to  the  li-itatiou  of,  the  regents  of  the  University 

of  the  state  of  .New  York.     The  oiler.  Columbia  College, 

was  established  under  the  na f  King's  College  by  royal 

charter  in  the  year  1  7.'i  I.  und  its  pri\  ilexes  were  connrmed 
by  an  act  of  the  State  Apr.  I.'!,  17'-7,  and  by  subsequent 
nets  of  the  legislature.  In  the  college  proper  thci  ,•  IM.  '.' 
professoi-Miips  and  '1  tutorships;  in  the  school  of  mines 

prol'e--orshi|is  ;    in     the    school    of    law.    I    plo 

hips,  including  one  of  medical  jurisprudence.  Tho 
number  of  Itndaal  -.  undergraduate.-,  in  the  college  in  the 
year  |s7:l  was  \'2'.\  ;  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  month 
i :  f  .  I  line  the  -:i  me  \eiir.  L'I  :  the  number  of  graduates  in  the 
school  of  mines,  j;  (ho  number  of  graduates  in  the  school 
of  law  l  bachelors  of  law),  13M.  The  charge  for  tuition  in 
the  college  and  school  of  law  is  $100  per  annum  :  in  the 
school  of  mine-,  SLMIO  per  annum.  The  old  site  of  King's 
e  was  on  the  beautiful  square  between  .Murray, 
Chuivli,  llarcluy,  and  Chapel  streets  (the  latter  now  known 
iidway).  This  college,  now  known  as  Colum- 
bia, occupies  an  equally  beautiful  site  at  the  corner  <d  l-'orn 
ninth  street  and  r'ourtll  avenue.  The  \  nine  of  the  ground* 
and  buildings  now  occupied  i-  estimated  at  $800, 000,  and 
the  total  value  of  its  property  at  s  I..,SL'.IMI(I.  Its  ,,.,,. 
inn  •  reach  tho  sum  of  (303,000,  and  ils  expenditures 

."10.  Tho  second  of  the  literary  institutions  i 
University  of  the  City  of  N'ew  York.  It  has  four  depart- 
ment- -arts,  sciences,  medicine,  and  law.  Tho  first  two 
named  are  directed  by  II  profcsMir.s;  the  number  of  un- 
dergraduates in  1873  was  121,  of  graduates  10.  The  third, 
of  medicine,  is  directed  by  14  professors ;  number  of  stti" 
217.  Tho  fourth,  of  law,  by  a  president  and  •(  professors; 
number  of  students,  .'!.">.  Instruction  is  free  in  the  depart- 
ments of  arts  and  sciences  to  all  who  pass  tho  preliminary 
examinations,  no  charge  being  made  beyond  an  incidental 
fee  of  $15  per  annum.  For  tho  department  of  medicine  tho 
charge  is  $140,  for  that  of  law,  $100.  The  revenue  of  the 
University  was  $36,646.57,  and  its  expenditure  $36,646.57. 
Besides  these  widely-known  institutions  there  are — the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Francis  Xavier:  number  of  professorships,  10; 
number  of  students  in  1873,  80  ;  number  of  graduates,  21 ; 
value  of  buildings  and  adjuncts,  $228,000 ;  of  other  prop- 
erty, $172,000;  revenue,  $36,084;  expenditure,  $31,084; 
price  of  tuition,  $60  per  annum.  Manhattan  College :  num- 
ber of  professorships,  10 ;  number  of  students  in  1873,  80 ; 
in  preparatory  department,  467  ;  in  commercial  department, 
126;  total,  673;  no  degrees  given  in  tho  year  named; 
value  of  buildings  and  adjuncts,  $233,300 ;  other  property, 
$112,000;  revenue;  $62,343.34;  expenditures,  $65,357.59; 
tuition,  including  board,  $600  per  annum.  The  Rutgers 
Female  College :  instructors,  12;  number  of  students,  under- 
graduates, in  1873, 68 ;  graduates,  8 ;  no  building  owned ;  rev- 
enue, various  sources,  $17,824.45;  expenditure,  $19,376.14. 
In  addition  to  these  seminaries  of  general  learning  there 
are  several  medical  colleges,  first  among  which  is  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  medical  department  of 
Columbia  College  (already  named  above) :  number  of  pro- 
fessors. 19 ;  number  of  students  in  1873,  396 ;  number  of 
graduates,  99 ;  value  of  building  and  grounds,  $154,000 ; 
other  property,  $11,000;  revenue,  $12,142.50;  expenditure, 
il!.59;  price  of  tuition,  $140.  The  Homoeopathic 
Medical  College  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  City  of 
New  York:  students,  100;  graduates  in  1873,  38.  The 
New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  New 
York  City  :  professorships,  12 ;  number  of  students  in  1873, 
25 ;  graduates,  9  ;  value  of  building  and  adjuncts,  $63,500 ; 
of  other  property,  $17,500;  revenue,  $3375;  expenditure, 
$5740  ;  price  of  tuition,  $70.  The  Eclectic  Medical  College, 
New  York  City  :  professorships,  8  ;  number  of  students,  37  ; 
of  graduates,  21;  value  of  property  (no  building),  $15,000; 
revenue,  $755 ;  expenditure,  $755 ;  price  of  tuition,  $100. 
The  New  York  College  of  Dentistry:  professorships,  10; 
number  of  students,  39;  graduates,  10;  revenue,  $5677. '.19 ; 
expenditure,  $6129.76;  price  of  tuition.  $100  per  annum. 
New  York  Free  Medical  College  for  Women:  professor- 
ships, 14 ;  number  of  students,  43. 

Summary.  —  Instructors,  3365;  number  of  students, 
277,310  ;  cost  of  instruction,  $3,808,381. 

In  addition  to  these  institutions,  incorporated  by  tho 
State  or  making  report  to  constituted  authorities,  there  are 
numerous  schools  for  the  education  of  both  sexes  in  the 
highest  departments  of  knowledge,  some  of  which  arc  us 
extensive  and  well  known  as  tho  colleges.  Mr.  Peter 
Cooper  has  also  established  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  tho  working  classes,  which  is  under  tho  charge  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  and  to  this  he  has  given  a  building  valued 
at  8500,000  and  made  other  munificent  donations.  The  in- 
struction includes  engineering,  the  arts  of  design  and  mod- 
elling. The  tuition  and  lectures  arc  free. 

There  are  twenty-three  libraries  of  circulation  and  ref- 
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erence,  several  of  which  have  reading-rooms  attached. 
The  principal  is  the  Astor  Library,  founded  on  a  bequest 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  organized  under  a  board  of  trustees 
in  1848,  and  opened  in  1854  with  a  collection  of  70,000 
volumes,  made  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogs- 
well, with  a  view  to  the  providing  of  a  reference  library 
of  works  not  otherwise  of  easy  access.  The  original  build- 
ing, 65  feet  front  by  120  feet  deep,  is  situated  on  Astor 
Place.  William  li.  Astor,  son  of  the  founder,  has  since 
added  a  second  building  of  similar  size,  and  the  number 
of  volumes  had  increased  to  150,306  on  Jan.  1,  1875.  The 
buildings  are  elegant  and  commodious.  The  books  arc  free 
to  the  public,  for  use  only  in  the  library.  The  only  other 
free  library  is  the  Lenox,  incorporated  Jan.  21,  1870,  for 
which  a  large  and  beautiful  building  has  been  recently  com- 
pleted, covering  the  whole  front  of  the  block  on  the  Fifth 
avenue  between  Seventieth  and  Seventy-first  streets,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  Central  Park.  In  it  the  large 
ami  valuable  collection  of  the  founder,  James  Lenox,  whose 
munificent  gift  includes  also  the  real  estate  and  buildings, 
will  be  deposited.  It  is  the  largest  and  finest  collection  of 
books  on  early  American  history  ever  formed.  There  will 
be  also  a  fine-art  gallery  and  a  collection  of  curiosities. 
The  New  York  Historical  Society  occupies  a  fine  building 
on  the  corner  of  Eleventh  street  and  Second  avenue,  the 
capacity  of  which  it  has  for  some  years  outgrown.  It  has 
a  collection  of  historical  works,  newspapers  from  1704  to  the 
present  date,  manuscripts,  public  and  private  documents 
of  great  value,  and  is  the  favorite  receptacle  for  family 
papers  of  historical  importance.  The  collection  of  books 
reaches  00,000  ;  of  newspapers  bound,  2319.  It  has  also  a 
large  collection  of  American  antiquities,  the  famous  Abbot 
Egyptian  collection,  the  Lenox  Nineveh  marbles,  and  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  finest  art  collections  in  the 
country.  It  is  supported  by  a  large  membership  of  the 
leading  citizens.  The  oldest  library  in  the  city  is  the 
New  York  Society  Library,  situated  in  University  Place 
between  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  streets.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1740,  and  incorporated  in  1754,  has  a  collection 
of  about  70,000  volumes  for  circulation  and  reference, 
and  has  a  reading-room.  It  is  maintained  by  annual 
dues.  The  Mercantile  Library  Association,  Clinton  Hall, 
Astor  Place,  originally  organized  for  the  benefit  of  mer- 
chants' clerks,  to  whom  access  is  given  at  a  merely  nom- 
inal charge,  has  a  very  large  collection  of  current  lit- 
erature, 158,034  volumes,  and  a  fine  and  extensively  used 
reading-room,  where  both  foreign  and  domestic  review  s 
magazines,  and  periodicals  are  amply  supplied.  The  li- 
brary is  chiefly  used  for  circulation.  In  addition,  there  is 
an  admirable  system  of  lectures  and  classes.  The  Ameri- 
can Geographical  Society  has  rooms  in  Cooper  Institute. 
It  has  a  good  library  of  books  on  geography  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  charts,  maps,  and  other  documents.  It  is  the 
only  institution  in  the  country  wholly  devoted  to  geograph- 
ical science.  The  Union  Theological  Seminary  has  a  largo 
and  noted  collection,  chief  among  which  are  early  Ameri- 
can tracts.  The  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary  has  also 
a  large  collection.  The  American  Institute  is  particularly 
strong  in  works  on  mechanics  and  engineering.  The  Ap- 
prentices' Library,  free  to  this  class  and  female  employes, 
has  a  large  assortment  of  general  literature.  The  Law 
Institute  has  a  carefully  selected  library,  and  a  reading- 
room  attached  for  the  use  of  the  bar.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  a  small  but  extremely  valuable  collection 
of  works  on  finance  and  subjects  of  commercial  interest. 

There  are  several  societies  for  the  promotion  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  National  Academy  of  Design,  instituted 
in  1826,  owns  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Twenty-third 
street  and  Fourth  avenue,  and  has  large  and  valuable  col- 
lections. The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  incorporated 
in  1870,  occupies  an  elegant  building  on  Fourteenth 
street  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues.  It  has  a  care- 
fully selected  and  choice  collection  of  antiquities  and  curi- 
osities, some  of  great  value,  chief  among  which  is  the  Ces- 
nola  Collection.  A  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
this  museum  is  now  being  erected  in  Central  Park.  A 
Studio  Art-Building  Association  was  organized  in  1865, 
and  is  located  on  Tenth  street  near  Sixth  avenue;  it  is 
mainly  used  by  artists  for  studios. 

There  are  444  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Of  these,  28  are  daily,  8  semi-weekly, 
187  weekly,  22  semi-monthly,  180  monthly,  3  bi-monthly, 
and  10  quarterly;  32  are  in  foreign  languages — 16  Ger- 
man, 9  Spanish,  3  French,  2  Scandinavian;  99  have  a 
circulation  of  over  5000  copies.  The  ten  leading  news- 
papers are  the  Daily  Newt,  one  cent,  with  a  daily  circula- 
tion of  127,360 ;  the  San,  two  cents,  daily  circulation  1 19,792, 
weekly  73,533  ;  the  Herald,  four  cents,  daily  65,000,  weekly 
15,000;  the  Tribune,  four  cents,  daily  43,833,  semi-weekly 
10,000,  weekly  48,000  ;  the  Times,  four  cents,  daily  42,000, 
weekly  30,000;  the  Stoats  Zeitung  (German),  daily  30,000, 


weekly  15,000.  Of  the  illustrated  papers,  Harper's  Weekly 
has  a  circulation  of  100,000;  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
A'ewi,  weekly,  50,000 ;  the  Uraph  ic,  daily,  11,000.  Of  the  lit- 
erary papers,  2  are  devoted  to  stories  and  tales — the  New 
York  Ledger,  with  a  circulation  of  300,000,  and  the  New 
York  Weekly,  with  a  circulation  of  180,000.  Of  the  relig- 
ious papers,  the  Christ lun  Union,  weekly,  has  a  circulation 
of  78,333;  the  Christian  Advocate,  45,000;  the  Catholic 
llcview,  20,000 ;  the  Sunday-school  Journal,  monthly, 
75,000;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Missionary  Ad- 
vocate, 100,000.  Of  the  magazines,  Harper's  Monthly  has 
130,000  ;  Scrilmer's  Monthly,  48,000  ;  Kt.  Nicholas,  a  child's 
magazine,  40,000  ;  The  Galaxy,  18,000. 

Churches. — New  Yrork  is  largely  provided  with  churches. 
The  total  number,  together  with  mission  organizations,  is 
470,  of  which  344  have  edifices  of  their  own,  with  accom- 
modations for  350,000  persons,  and  valued  at  $28,800,000. 
Of  the  organizations,  (J2  arc  Protestant  Episcopal,  70  Pres- 
byterian, 58  Methodist  Episcopal,  46  Baptist,  40  Roman 
Catholic,  and  27  Jewish.  In  the  Protestant  churches, 
chapels,  etc.  there  arc  scats  for  250,000  persons,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  average  attendance  does  not  exceed 
15(1,1100.  Of  the  Protestant  churches,  240  are  regularly  in- 
corporated, with  an  average  membership  of  300,  giving  a 
total  of  72,000  communicants.  There  are  in  addition  140 
Protestant  missions,  where  religious  instruction  and  ser- 
vices are  regularly  maintained.  The  latest  census  gives 
356  Protestant  Sabbath  schools,  with  88,237  scholars  on 
roll,  and  an  average  attendance  of  56,187;  and  of  Roman 
Catholics,  Jews,  etc.  there  are  59  Sabbath  schools,  having 
27,589  scholars  on  roll,  and  an  average  attendance  of  18,274. 
The  total  number  of  missionaries  is  266,  who  make  800,000 
visits  a  year,  besides  hundreds  of  tract  visitors,  poor  vis- 
itors, and  other  humbler  agents.  There  are  5  free  reading- 
rooms  for  seamen  and  15  for  workingmen,  and  10  daily 
prayer-meetings.  The  churches  most  famous  for  their 
size,  cost,  and  architectural  beauty  are  Trinity,  Grace,  St. 
George's,  the  new  Fifth  avenue  Presbyterian,  the  Reformed 
Collegiate,  and  the  Jewish  synagogue ;  a  new  cathedral  is 
also  being  erected  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  will  ex- 
ceed in  size  and  splendor  any  church  in  the  city.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  covers  an  entire  block,  and  is  in  the  Gothic 
order. 

ChrtriticH. — New  York  is  famous  for  its  munificent  and 
cosmopolitan  charities,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  has 
never  failed  to  respond  to  an  appeal  for  aid,  and  the  eyes 
of  suffering  nations  and  communities  are  first  turned  to 
her.  Ireland  in  its  famine,  France  in  its  Hoods  and  desola- 
tion, England  in  its  manufacturing  distress,  even  in  time 
of  war  found  a  ready  response.  And  so  has  every  Amer- 
ican city  in  its  days  of  distress — witness  Portland,  Chi- 
cago, Boston,  etc.  The  municipal  charities  of  New  York 
arc  entrusted  to  a  board  of  management  entitled  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Charities  and  Corrections,  who  have 
charge  of  all  the  criminals,  paupers,  and  public  sick  of  the 
city.  The  prisons,  hospitals,  asylums,  almshouses,  nurse- 
ries, etc.,  numbering  27  institutions  (viz.  the  Almshouse, 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  licllevue 
Hospital,  City  Prison,  Randall's  Island  hospitals,  Work- 
house, Charity  Hospital,  Fever  Hospital,  Smallpox  Hos- 
pital, Infants'  Hospital,  Inebriate  Asylum,  Asylum  on 
Ward's  Island,  Lunatic  Asylum,  Epileptic  and  Paralytic 
hospitals,  Penitentiary,  Randall's  Island  Nursery,  Free 
Labor  and  Intelligence  Bureau,  Industrial  School,  Hart's 
Island,  and  School-ship  Mercury),  received  last  year  153,271 
subjects.  The  department  for  the  outdoor  poor  gave  relief 
to  22,782.  Correct  conclusions  cannot,  however,  be  drawn 
from  these  figures,  as  the  same  persons  appear  more  than 
once  upon  the  register.  The  money  expended  in  sustain- 
ing the  board  amounted  to  $1,541,685.50.  The  immigrants 
are  under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  : 
of  the  267,901  alien  passengers  landed  in  1874  at  the  port 
of  New  York,  51,871  were  relieved,  forwarded,  or  provided 
with  employment  by  the  commission;  12,586  were  cared 
for  in  the  refuge  and  hospital  on  Ward's  Island — an  insti- 
tution supporting  an  average  of  about  2000  persons.  The 
total  expenses  of  the  commission  were  §466,108.22.  Be- 
sides these  public  there  are  numerous  private  institutions, 
endowed  by  the  voluntary  benefactions  of  the  citizens,  in 
some  cases  aided  by  State  or  municipal  appropriations. 
The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
expends  about  $50,000  annually,  and  relieves  about  5000 
families.  Last  year,  being  a  year  of  extraordinary  suffer- 
ing, aid  was  given  to  24,091  families.  The  New  York 
City  Mission  gave  aid  to  2500  families  in  1874.  The 
Howard  Mission  and  the  House  of  Industry  disburse  large 
sums.  The  Prison  Association,  the  Home  for  Female  Pris- 
oners, and  the  Midnight  Missions  are  humane  reformato- 
ries. There  are  27  hospitals  in  the  city,  of  which  15  have 
large  and  commodious  buildings,  the  recent  erections  being 
admirably  adapted  to  sanitary  and  curative  purposes.  The 
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oldest   of  these   institutions   is   the  New  York  Hospital, 

founded  under  11  colonial  charter  in  1771.  The  large  anil 
beautiful  site  which  it  occupied  for  nearly  a  ccntu 
been  sold,  ami  this  famrite  institution  has  lost  its  old  pres- 
tige. The  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  located  ut 
One-hundred  and  ,-c\ ent. •filth  street,  between  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  avenues,  is  a  branch  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 
A  farm  of  300  acres  has  been  purchased  at  White  Plains, 
and  mutable  building*  will  shortly  be  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion iif  patients.  St.  Luke's  Hospital  occupies  «paeinus 
buildings  on  the  corner  of  Kiln  fourth  street  and  Fifth 
avenue.  The  properly  of  this  institution  wa.-  exempted  from 
taxation  and  assessment  by  legislative  act  in  1S70.  -Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  fnrmerly  known  as  the  Jews'  Hospital,  was 
established  in  I  *•'-'.  It  occupies  a  large  building  on  Lex- 
ington avenue  from  Sixty-sixth  to  Si\ty-.-o\cnth  street. 

TheRoOMV*M    Hospital,  a  be,|ile-t  of   James   II.    |{oose\elt. 

who  died   in    I sii:(,   has   extensive    buildings  erecting  on 

Ninth   avenue,   corner    Fifty-sixth  street.     There  are.  he 
si<les.  the   Herman   Hospital,  incorporate-!   Isiili;    St.  Fran- 
Hospital.  IM'II'I,  under  charge  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Fran- 
-i.  Vinci  ni's  I. ••111.  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  the 
I'n -li \terian    llo.-piial,   IMii;   Women's    Hospital  for  .Sur- 
gical Treatment  of  Women,  ISM;   New  York  Asylum  lor 
Lying-in  Women.  l-<22:   New  York  Society  for  the  Helief 


of  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  IS63  :  New  York  Infirmary  for 

Women  and  Children;  New  York  Homu'opathic  Infinnaiv 
for  Women  :  the  Huhnciimnii  Hospital;  Hospital  for  I'i- 
eases  of  the  Nervous  System  :  Metropolitan  Medical  and 
Surgical  Institute;  Strangers'  Hospital.  There  are  four 
eye  and  ear  infirmaries  :  the  New  York  Eye  and  Kar  In- 
firmary, founded  1*20;  in  1*71  there  were  treated  10,  ISli 
patients,  of  whom  7464  were  lor  diseases  of  the  eye,  'JC'-'J 
of  the  ear,  .'»:;  of  the  nose  ami  throat.  The  expenses  for 
the  same  year  were  #2>s, 01 1.711.  Manhattan  Kye  and  Kar 
Hospital;  .New  York  ophthalmic  Hospital;  New  York 
Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Institute.  There  are  7  city  dis- 
pcn.-aries.  which  supply  gratuitously  medicines  and  medical 
and  surgical  attendance,  and  arc  mainly  supported  by 

subscriptions  and  gifts  lion,  ihc  legislature.       Kc.-ide-  the-c 
there  are  several  supported  by  pri\  ate  contributions.      The 
New  York  Dispensary,  corner  of  Centre  and  While  sii 
established   171MI,  supplies  an  average  of  10. (Mill  patient-  at 
mi  expenditure  of  ¥10.000.      The  Central  Dispensary,  the 
llemilt,  the  Eastern,  the  Manhattan*  illc.  Northern.  North 
eastern.    North   wc.-tcrn.    Western.    Harlem,    llollinan. 
man.   I  Irthopii'dic.    Dispensary   for    Diseases  of   the  Skin, 
liond  street,  New  York  llolmroputhic.   llonneopathic   .Med 
ical    College.    Metropolitan    Honm'Opathic,    North-we-tci  n 
.    lloniieopathic,  \\"estern  1  loniieopathie,  \\'estern  Dispensary 


The  City  Hall. 


for  Women  and  Children.  Eclectic.  There  are  two  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb:  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  incorporated  in  1817,  occupies  buildings  650  feet  in 
length,  covering  2  acres,  and  accommodating  450  pupils; 
the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf  Mutes. 
There  arc  three  institutions  for  the  blind:  the  Now  York 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  receives  pay  pupils  and 
others  at  State  charge  for  $300  per  annum  ;  the  Blind 
Mechanics'  Association,  which  secures  employment  for 
blind  adults  ;  the  Holy  Light  Home  for  the  Blind,  for  the 
support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  without  regard  to  religion 
or  nationality.  There  are  28  religious,  educational,  and 
other  Homan  Catholic  organi/ations.  reformatory  and 
charitable,  of  licnc\olent  societies  there  are  51,  of  trades' 
unions  alimit  .'ill,  and  id'  secret  and  benefit  societies  about 
the  same  number.  Besides  the^e  there  arc  75  other  chari- 
table institutions.  The  Society  for  the  Reformation  of  Ju- 
venile Delinquents,  House  of  Ucfnirc.  Randall's  Island, 
occupies  two  large  structures,  loot!  feet  in  length,  in  the 
Italian  order  of  architecture;  the  workshops  :;o  by  100 
feet,  three  stories  high;  connected  therewith  a  school  for 
seamanship.  The  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  receives 
truant  and  friendless  children  :  accommodates  .'iOO  inmates  ; 
ihc  city  pays  S110  for  each  child  supported.  The  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  seeks  to  secure  homes  for  friendless 
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children  in  country  families  ;  schools  are  attached  which 
educate  from  9000  to  10,000  scholars  annually.  A  news- 
boys' lodging-house  is  connected  with  the  society,  which 
has  provided  over  70,000  boys  with  permanent  homes  and 
employment.  The  New  York  Catholic  Protectory  has  ex- 
tensive buildings  in  Westchestcr  county.  The  ll< 
Benevolent  and  Orphan  Asylum  has  a  large  building,  and 
supports  about  200  children  annually.  There  is  also  an 
Industrial  Homo  for  .!•  h  Benevolent 

Widows'  and  Orphans'  Association.  The  Colored  Orphan 
Asylum,  whose  premises  were  destroyed  during  the  riots 
in  July,  1863,  has  since  erected  new  buildings;  the  aver- 
ago  number  cared  for  is  260.  The  Five  Points  Mission 
provides  food  and  clothing  for  the  poor  and  tcmporary 
sbclter  for  the  homeless  :  its  school  attendance  over  400. 
There  arc  several  institutions  for  seamen — the  American 
Seamen's  Friend  Socitty,  the  Sailors'  Home,  etc.;  and  a 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The 
foregoing  include  the  best  known  of  these  numerous  and 
valuable  institution?,  all  of  which  draw  largely  from  the 

Private  munificence  of  the  charitable  community  of  New 
ork.     The  organized  local  charitable  societies  and  insti- 
tutions receive  and  disburse  annuaily  sl_'..'iiiu.iHin. 

I'ltt'/if   Ilin'ftiinfin. — The  most   noted   buildings    are  tho 
City  Hall,  in  the  Park,  erected  in  ISU.'i,  a  graceful  and  ele- 
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Kant  structure.     Adjoining  is  the  new  Court-house,  a  large 
cdi«<-c.  notorious  as  the  means  by  which  the  city  treasury 


the  Merchants'  Exchange,  is  an  immense  and  massive 
structure  of  Quincy  granite.  The  columns  are  38  feet  in 
height  and  4i  feet  in  diameter.  The  Sub-treasury  occu- 
pies the  old  Custom-house,  a  beautiful  and  spacious  building 
in  white  marble.  The  new  Post-Office,  the  finest  public 
structure  in  the  city  and  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose, 
was  begun  in  1889  and  finished  in  1875.  It  occupies  the 
southern  angle  of  the  Park.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  and  the  Eceniny  Post  occupy  tine  structures  of 
brick  with  stone  trimmings  upon  liroadway,  below  the 
Park.  The  New  York  Tribune  Association  has  lately  com- 
pleted a  brick  building  on  Printing-house  Square,  with  a 
tower  of  enormous  height,  which  has  attracted  attention 
and  comments.  Of  the  new  buildings  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city,  the  Grand  Central  Kailroad  Depot,  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  the  Gilsey  House,  and  the  Buckingham  arc  the  most 
prominent.  The  Albany  and  the  Saratoga  are  large  struc- 
tures of  flats  on  the  French  plan,  now  rapidly  growing  in 
favor.  The  Lenox  Library  has  already  been  noticed. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  social  life  of  the  city  is  the 
prevalence  of  clubs,  of  which  there  are  forty,  including 
literary  and  sporting  associations  for  friendly  intercourse. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Union,  limited  to 
1000  members,  with  a  full  membership,  and  occupying  an 
elegant  building  on  Fifth  avenue ;  the  Union  League,  with 
a  roll  even  more  extensive,  and  a  fine  house  on  .Madison 
Square;  the  New  York,  Knickerbocker,  Travellers',  Cen- 
tury, Lotos,  and  the  German  Club  on  Reservoir  Square. 
These  institutions  are  provided  with  restaurants,  and  are 
daily  and  numerously  attended. 

The  city  is  admirably  provided  with  parks,  which  have 
been  aptly  termoU  the  "  lungs "  of  cities.  The  Central 
Park  is  noticed  elsewhere.  (See  CENTRAL  PARK.)  There 
are  also  the  Battery,  the  Bowling  Green,  the  City  Hall  Park 
—all  historical  ground— Tompkins,  Washington,  Union, 
Madison,  and  Reservoir  Squares,  and  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  island  Mount  Morris  Square  and  High  Bridge  and 
Morningside  Parks.  The  total  area  in  acres  and  thou- 
sandths is  1007.251. 

The  lower  part  of  the  city  is  quite  irregularly  built,  but 
from  Houston  street,  about  a  mile  N.  of  the  City    Hall 
Park,  the  construction  is  regular,  with  long  avenues  run- 
ning to  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  and  laterally  trav- 
ersed by  streets  which,  like  the  avenues,  are  designated  by 
numbers.     Broadway,  the  most  famous  of  the  avenues,  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  in  its  long  extent  of  six 
miles  crosses  five  of  the  avenues  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion.    Broadway  is  lined  with  shops  and  hotels,  and  is  one 
of  the  gayest  streets  in  the  world.     Fifth  avenue,  with  its 
magnificent  private  residences,  churches,  and  club-houses, 
is  one  unbroken  series  of  architectural  display.     The  nat- 
ural advantages  of  this  fine  avenue,  which  runs  along  the 
ridge  of  the  island,  make  it  the  favorite  site  for  residence. 
Brood  and  extensive  boulevards  have  been  recently  laid 
out  in  the  upper  part  of  the  island,  which,  connecting  with 
the  Central   Park,  offer  long  and  agreeable  drives.     The 
first  city  railroad  was  chartered  in  1852,  since  which  the 
system  of  travel  by  horse-ears  has  largely  increased.    There 
are  now  railroads  in  all  the  longitudinal  avenues  except  the 
Fifth  avenue  and  Broadway  below  Union  Square,  and  there 
are  also  numerous  transversal  lines  connecting  the  ferries 
of  the  East  and  North  rivers.    The  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  under  authority  of  the  legislature, 
have  now'  under  advisement  plans  for  rapid  transit  to  the 
northern  limits,  now  become  indispensable  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  metropolis.     The  New  York  Central, 
Hudson  River,  Harlem,  and  New  Haven  R.  Rs.  have  their 
terminus  in  this  city  at  the  Grand  Central  Dep6t,  and 
bring  in  and  take  out  a  large   number  of  suburban  res- 
idents who  have  their  places  of  business  in  the  city.     The 
report  of  the  State  engineer  and  surveyor  for  1872  gives 
the  business  of  the  city  horse-railroads  as  follows :  horse- 
car  passengers  carried,  134,588,877,  at  fares  varying  from 
five  to  eight  cents  each;  steam  elevated  roads,  167,153,  at 
a  fare  of  ten  cents.     There  are  23  ferries  connecting  New 
York  with  the  W.  shores  of  the    Hudson,  Hoboken,  and 
Jersey  City.  Staten  Island,  and  Long  Island.     The  boats 
to  Brooklyn  and  Hoboken  run  every  ten  minutes  by  day 
and  every" fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  by  night;  fares,  from 
two  to  four  cents  each  passenger.     The  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  in  1888,  the  last  year  of  official  returns,  was 
82,321.274.    The  ferries  are  all  under  city  supervision,  but, 
owing  to  the  policy  adopted  a  few  years  since  of  leasing 
this  valuable  franchise  for  terms  of  years,  no  returns  sup- 
plying statistical  information  are  now  made.    The  natural 


increase  would  carry  the  number  to  100,000,000  at  the  low- 
est estimate.  Reviewing  the  car  and  ferry  traffic,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  centre  of  city  travel  of  New  York  and  its 
natural  suburbs  is  not  far  removed  from  the  City  Hall  Park. 
Watermark*.— The  city  is  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Croton  Waterworks,  the  most  extensive  and  costly  in  the 
U.  S.  The  supply  is  drawn  from  the  Croton  River,  a  clear, 
pure  stream  of  remarkable  quality  in  Westchester  county, 
which  is  conducted  to  the  city  by  ah  aqueduct  of  solid  ma- 
sonry 40i  miles  in  length,  8  feet  5i  inches  high,  7  feet  5 
inches  wide  at  the  widest  point,  and  dropping  13  inches 
to  the  mile.  It  has  a  capacity  of  1 06,000,000  gallons  a  day. 
It  crosses  the  Harlem  River  on  the  High  Bridge,  a  struc- 
ture of  granite  1450  feet  long,  21  wide  between  parapets, 
114  feet  high;  is  received  in  two  great  basins  in  Central 
Park,  and  is  distributed  by  two  reservoirs  through  350 
miles  of  pipe.  These  works  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  a  bureau  created  under 
the  new  charter  in  1870. 

Five  principal  gaslight  companies  supply  the  city. 
The  Manhattan  Company  has  two  works,  which  deliver 
gas  through  about  170  miles  of  street-mains  to  30,000  pri- 
vate consumers  and  7000  street-lamps.  The  others  are  the 
New  York,  Metropolitan,  Mutual,  and  the  Harlem.  The 
mains  of  these  companies  are  being  constantly  extended 
as  new  avenues  and  streets  are  opened. 

The  system  of  sewerage  is  totally  unworthy  of  a  me- 
tropolitan city  with  unequalled  opportunities  for  drain- 
age, the  rivers  surrounding  providing  ample  outlet  for  all 
detritus,  but  there  has  as  yet  been  no  effort  made  to  intro- 
duce the  scientific  plans  of  which  Paris  presents  so  excel- 
lent an  example.  The  paving  of  the  city  is  hardly  better 
than  the  sewerage.  For  this,  however,  some  excuse  may 
be  found  in  the  severity  of  the  winters  and  the  long 
lay  of  snow  upon  the  ground.  Various  tentative  exper- 
iments have  been  made:  cobble-stones  have  given  way 
to  wood ;  wood  in  turn,  after  having  been  tried  in  various 
forms,  has  yielded  to  trap-block,  which  is  now  the  favorite 
mode. 

Markets. — The  market  system  is  absolutely  disgraceful, 
and  with  hardly  an  exception  the  buildings  are  rather 
public  nuisances  thun  public  benefits.  Those  owned  and 
rented  by  the  city  are  13  in  number,  of  which  Washington, 
Fulton,  and  Clinton  are  the  most  important.  With  a  more 
bountiful  supply  of  provisions  of  necessity  and  luxury 
than  can  be  had  in  any  city  of  the  world  (a  remark  espe- 
cially true  of  its  fish,  which  has  developed  into  a  separate 
trade  under  the  control  of  a  fishmongers'  corporation), 
there  is  no  capital  city  where  the  market  accommodations 
for  both  producer  and  consumer  are  so  badly  managed. 
The  sales  of  food  during  the  past  year  (1874)  for  cash  are 
reported  by  the  efficient  superintendent,  Col.  De  Voe,  at 
$130,000,000,  of  which  Washington  received  $108,000,000, 
Fulton,  S16,000,000,  and  Clinton,  $1,500,000.  Besides  these 
sales  for  household  purposes,  it  is  estimated  by  the  same 
competent  authority  that  1,350,000  persons  dine  or  lunch 
every  business-day  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Not  less 
than  300,000  of  these  arc  daily  visitors,  who  leave  the  city 
nightly  for  neighboring  towns,  and  there  is  an  average  of 
50,000  visitors  at  the  hotels. 

The  Fire  Department,  formerly  a  volunteer  organization, 
has  at  last  passed  into  the  control  of  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, with  salaried  employes.  The  modern  system  of 
steam,  with  engineers  and  officers  and  telegraphic  signals, 
has  entirely  done  away  with  this  formerly  prominent  fea- 
ture in  the  life  of  the  metropolis. 

The  Police  Department  is  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  commissioners,  and  occupies  34  different  stations, 
which  are  connected  by  telegraph  wires,  and  a  large  com- 
modious head-quarters.  The  force  numbers  2503.  As  a 
system  of  protection  it  can  never  be  thoroughly  efficient 
until  withdrawn  from  the  domain  of  politics,  but  it  is  slowly 
and  steadily  improving.  Its  main  deficiency,  as  compared 
with  European  systems,  is  the  want  of  efficiency  in  the  de- 
tective force. 

Post-Offii-e. — The  business  of  the  post-office  is  enormous. 
Besides  the  great  building,  there  are  20  branch  stations,  of 
which  12  arc  on  Manhattan  Island,  A  to  L,  and  8  in  the 
newly-annexed  towns  of  Westchester.  The  number  of  su- 
perintendents and  clerks  employed  at  the  general  office  is 
ills,  at  stations  86;  of  regular  letter-carriers  at  the  gen- 
eral post-office,  100,  at  stations,  329;  of  substitutes,  30 ; 
total  force,  1193.  There  are  7  daily  deliveries  by  carriers, 
and  14  collections  from  986  street  letter-boxes.  In  the 
year  1874  there  were  delivered  by  carriers  33,689,117  mail 
letters  and  postal  cards,  and  1  !l.o:!4.457  city  letters.  There 
were  despatched  8,589,790,  and  received  7,664,335.  In  th 
same  year  there  were  67,856  domestic  money-orders  issued, 
for  the  sum  of  $1,342,557.70,  and  paid  594,684,  for  the  sum 
of  $6,751,189.16.  In  the  same  period  there  were  ZO,WI 
foreign  orders  issued,  for  the  sum  of  $412,561.32,  and  paid 
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8567,  for  the  sum  of  $157,767.30.  In  1874  postage-stamps, 
postal  cards,  and  stamped  envelopes  were  sold  to  the  amount 
of  18,689,384.94.  The  weight  of  newspapers  and  period- 
bah  mailed  liy  publishers  to  regular  subscribers  from  Jan 
1  to  Sept.  30,  1874,  was  17,392,691  pounds,  and  the  postage 
prepaid  on  game,  SLM'.i.!i52.17. 

lli*t,,rii.— Immediately  after  the  discovery  of  Hudson  in 
>!''.'.  the  Dutch  undertook  the  occupation  and  settlement 
Manhattan  Island,  and  in  Hilt  erected  a  fort  and  trading- 
house  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  island,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam.    In  1614  an  expe- 
lition  from  South  Virginia,  despatched  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
took  poaMMten  of  the  infant  colony,  which  then  consisted 
ot  only  four  houses  outside  the  fort,  but  an  amicable  settle- 
nent  was  soon  made  between  the  respective  governments 
and  the  Dutch  remained  in  possession  of  the  island  and 
neighboring  country.    In  1652  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam 
was  incorporated.     In  1656  it  had  increased  to  1000  inhab- 
itant^ and   120  houses;  in  1677  it  contained  368  houses, 
i  he  city  remained  under  the  peaceful  rule  of  the  Dutch  for 
about  a  half  century,   when,  Charles  II.   coming  to  the 
English  throne,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Dutch  was 
granted  by  royal  charter  to  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York 
Mar.  U',  1684,  and  an  English  fleet  took  unopposed  posses- 
sion in  August  of  the  same  year.     Cols.  Nicoll  and  Love- 
cc  ruled  the  settlement  f,,r  ten  years  in  the  name  of  the 
duke, — '  *' ••• 


„  •     •         i       •      i  i  •  "««.        an   AUOI 

mniaipal  rightl  of  the  free  city  wore  confirmed  and  en- 
larged to  cover  all  vacant  land  on  Manhattan  Island  to 
w-water  mark,  by  charter  from  Gov.  Dongan.     In  17ns 
Ojrtaui  ancient  rights  of  ferry  were  also  confirmed  bv  new 
charter  ^Irom^iov.    C,,rnlmry.   but   the    charter  upon   the 


mark 


the  opposite  shores  of  Long  Island  and  \cw 
.lersev.  Thii  claim  «f  x,.w  York  gave  occasion  to  long 
Itigation  with  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey,  until  the  boundary- 
line  was  happily  settled  by  commis.-ioners  mutually  ap- 
pointed by  each  State  in  1833.  This  settlement  leaves  the 


exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  waters  to  the  Ftate.  and  con- 
sequently to  the  city,  of  New  York,  while  the  right  to  the 
land  under  water  and  the  wharves  which  may  be  built 
thereon  on  the  Jersey  shore  is  vested  in  New  Jersey,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  quarantine  and  health  laws  of  the  ciiv. 
An  act  of  confirmation  was  passed  by  the  assembly  Oct. 
14,  1732.     Under  these  royal  charters  the  mayor,  sheriff, 
recorder,  and  other  officers  were  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  colony.     This  mode  of  appointment  continued  until 
the  Revolution,  when  the  power  of  appointment  was  by 
the  constitution  of  1777  vested  in  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  legislature.     Under  the 
amended  constitution  of  1821  the  mayor  was  directed  to 
be  appointed  annually  by  the  common  council,  and  the 
other  officers  to  be  chosen  tricnnially  by  the  electors  of  the 
city.     This  mode  continued  until  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1834, 
directed  that  the  mayor  be  annually  chosen  by  the  electors 
of  the  city.     In  1849  important  alterations  were  made  in 
the  creation  of  executive  departments,  (be  chief  officers  of 
which  to   be  elected  by  the  people.     The  police  depart- 
ment, however,  was  continued,  the  mayor  being  designated 
as  its  head,  but  a  bureau  established  under  the  control  of 
a  chief  of  police.     In  1852  a  further  amendment  instituted 
a  board  of  60  councilmen,  to  be  chosen  from  60  districts  of 
the  city,  in  place  of  the  board  of  assistant  aldermen  of  the 
wards.     In  1857  a  further  radical  change  was  made.     The 
act  of  this  year  repealed  all  the  amendments  of  1830, 1849, 
1851,  1853,  only  continuing  in  force  the  ancient  Dongan 
and  Montgomerie  charters.     The  amended  charter  divided 
the  city  into  17  aldermanic  districts,  from  each  of  which 
an  alderman   was  to  be  chosen,  to  serve  two  years :  the 
board  of  councilmen  to  be  composed  of  6  members  elected 
annually  from  each  of  the  senatorial  districts  of  the  city ; 
the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  counsel  to  the  corporation  to 
be  elected  by  the  people,  the  mayor  for  two,  the  counsel  for 
three,  tin:  comptroller  for  four  years — all  three  removable 
by  the  governor  for  cause;  and  the  heads  of  departments 
were  made  removable  by  the  board  of  aldermen  without 
consent  of  the  mayor.     The  powers  of  the  street  depart- 
ment were  increased,  and  a  number  of  executive  depart- 

"<"  abolished.     This  act,  restricting  the  powers  of  the 

mayor,  was  resisted  by  him  ns  unconstitutional,  and  pop- 
ular disturbances  ensued.  The  same  legislature  had  placed 
the  police  force  of  the  city  and  the  neighboring  counties 
under  a  metropolitan  commission.  The  two  forces  met  in 
violent  struggle.  Resort  was  finally  had  to  the  court  of 
appeals,  which  fully  sustained  tho  constitutionality  of  the 
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new  charter.  By  an  amendment  passed  in  1863  the  term 
of  office  of  the  several  heads  of  department  was  extended 
to  four  years.  The  board  of  councilinen  was  abolished 
after  1809.  On  Apr.  5,  1870,  further  and  thoroughly  rad- 
ical changes  took  place,  the  city  government  being  essen- 
tially withdrawn  from  any  control  of  the  State  author- 
ities, and  the  executive  power  vested  in  a  mayor  and 
eleven  departments,  the  mayor  to  be  elected  for  two  years, 
heads  of  departments  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor. 
The  police  was  withdrawn  from  the  metropolitan  com- 
mission and  became  one  of  the  new  departments.  Ear- 
nest protest  had  been  made  against  the  passage  of  the  char- 
ter of  1870,  but  few  alterations  were  consented  to,  a  few 
modifications  only  being  made  by  the  act  of  Apr.  18,  1871, 
with  regard  to  the  school  officers  and  Central  Park  com- 
mission. The  abuses  and  reckless  expenditure  which 
followed  this  change  in  municipal  rule  became  so  enor- 
mous and  flagrant  that  there  was  a  great  reaction  in 
public  opinion.  The  amendment  again  reorganizing  the 
local  government  was  passed  June  13,  1873,  and  is  now 
in  force.  It  abolished  the  board  of  assistant  aldermen, 
constituted  a  new  common  council  of  21  aldermen,  to  be 
elected  at  the  general  State  election  the  next  year ;  three 
members  to  be  elected  in  each  senatorial  district;  six  al- 
dermen at  large,  to  hold  office  for  one  year;  and  the  mayor 
to  be  elected  for  two  years. 

In  reviewing  these  changes  in  the  form  of  administra- 
tion of  the  city  government  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
tentative  process  by  which  a  solution  has  been  diligently 
sought  for  the  problem  of  a  city  government  where  popu- 
lation is  subject  to  such  increase — a  population  at  once 
uneducated  and  unaccustomed  to  self-government.  And 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  only  with  a  constitution  and 
manners  as  free  and  liberal  as  those  which  prevail  in  the 
State  of  New  York  could  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage 
have  endured  the  severity  of  the  strain. 

The  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the  city 
since  the  English  occupation  have  been  the  usurpation  of  I 
the  government  by  Leisler  in  1089,  and  his  trial  and  exe- 
cution by  Gov.  Sloughter  in  1091.  The  same  year  the 
laws  of  the  duke  of  York  and  provincial  laws  were 
framed.  The  first  assembly  met  in  the  city  Apr.  9.  In 
1696  the  first  Trinity  church  was  built.  In  1712  the 
negroes  rose  in  insurrection,  Bet  fire  to  the  city,  and 
killed  several  persons:  nineteen  of  the  negroes  were  sub- 
sequently executed.  In  1725,  Bradford  established  the 
New  York  Guzettc.  In  1729  a  city  library  was  founded. 
In  1740  the  \ew  York  Society  Library  was  organized.  In 
1711  the  famous  delusion  known  as  the  "Negro  Plot" 
occurred ;  the  city  was  in  the  greatest  consternation,  and 
a  large  number  of  negroes  were  executed,  and  together 
with  them  a  Catholic  priest ;  when  reason  asserted  itself 
no  real  grounds  could  be  discovered  for  any  alarm.  In 
1750  a  theatre  was  established.  In  1754,  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College  was  chartered.  In  May,  1763,  the 
Sandy  Honk  lighthouse  was  first  lighted.  In  1765  the 
famous  congress  known  as  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  met 
in  the  city:  delegates  were  present  from  all  the  colonies, 
and  a  bold  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances  was  adopt- 
ed. The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  organized,  with  affiliations 
throughout  the  colonies.  The  Stamp  Act  was  burned,  and 
an  agreement  not  to  import  goods  from  Great  Britain  until 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  signed  by  a  largo  concourse 
of  merchants.  On  the  1st  of  November,  amid  great  ex- 
citement, the  effigies  of  Gov.  Colden  and  the  devil,  holding 
the  Stamp  Act,  were  burned  on  the  Bowling  Green.  On 
the  5th,  the  excitement  continuing  and  the  citizens  threut- 
ening  to  storm  the  fort  and  seize  the  stamps,  the  paper 
was  delivered  by  the  governor  to  the  mayor,  John  Cru- 
ger,  and  taken  to  the  city  hall  for  safe-keeping.  On  May 
20,  1766,  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  act  reached  the  city, 
and  the  assembly  was  petitioned  to  erect  a  statue  to  Wil- 
liam Pitt.  In  1768  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organ- 
ized at  the  Queen's  Head  Tavern,  kept  by  Bolton  &  Sigcl 
— a  building  better  known  later  as  Fraunces'  Tavern,  and 
which  is  still  standing  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Broad 
streets,  and  now  called  Washington's  Head-quarters,  this 
being  the  spot  where  he  bade  adieu  to  his  officers  at  the 
close  of  the  Revolution.  On  May  14. 1770,  a  statue  to  Wil- 
liam Pitt  was  erected  in  Wall  street,  at  the  intersection  of 
William,  then  Smith  street.  On  Apr.  18,  1774,  the  Nancy 
arrived  with  a  cargo  of  tea ;  the  vessel  was  not  permitted  to 
land  her  cargo  nor  to  make  entry  at  the  custom-house.  News 
reaching  the  city  of  the  closing  of  the  port  of  Boston  in  May, 
1774,  a  committee  of  correspondence  was  organized.  The 
non-importation  agreement  was  again  proposed,  but  de- 
clined, and  a  "congress  of  the  colonies"  insisted  upon  by 
the  merchants.  To  their  persistent  adherence  to  this  scheme 
the  first  Congress  was  mainly  due.  In  the  same  month  strong 
resolutions  of  resistance  were  adopted  by  a  great  meeting 
on  the  Common,  now  the  Park.  The  colonial  assembly 


finally  adjourned  Apr.  3,  1775.  Delegates  were  elected  to 
the  Continental  Congress  July  25,  same  year.  On  Aug.  22, 
Congress  having  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  cannon  to 
the  interior,  the  Asia  man-of-war  fired  upon  the  city.  In 
Jan.,  1776,  a  detachment  of  militia  took  possession  of  the 
city,  and  in  the  spring  the  American  army  followed.  On 
the  8th  of  July  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  pro- 
claimed, and  read  to  the  army.  On  the  26th  of  August,  after 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  On  the  21st  of  September  a  destructive  fire  con- 
sumed .in  eighth  of  the  city,  destroying  492  houses.  On  Nov. 
25, 1783,  the  British  evacuated  the  city,  and  den.  Washing- 
ton entered  at  the  head  of  the  American  army.  In  Jan., 
1785,  Congress  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York, 
and  met  in  the  City  Hall,  corner  of  Wall  and  Nassau  streets, 
now  the  site  of  the  U.  S.  Sub-treasury.  The  Bank  of  New 
York  was  organized  this  year,  and  a  manumission  society 
was  established.  On  July  26,  1788,  the  new  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  and  celebrated 
by  a  grand  procession.  On  Apr.  30, 1789,  Gen.  Washington 
was  inaugurated  President  of  the  U.  S.  on  the  gallery  in 
front  of  the  old  City  Hall,  facing  Broad  street.  On  Dec.  4 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Federal  Constitution  was  ratified 
by  an  immense  procession,  in  which  all  the  professions  and 
trades  were  represented.  In  1792  the  Tontine  Coffee-house 
was  built:  June  1,  1795.  the  Park  Theatre  was  erected.  In 
1799  the  Manhattan  Company  was  chartered  to  supply 
the  city  with  water;  the  Bronx  River  was  proposed  as  the 
source  of  supply,  and  was  surveyed.  In  1801  the  total 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  the  city  and 
county  was  $21,964,037,  and  a  tax  laid  of  1  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar. In  1804  hackney  coaches  were  first  licensed.  July  11 
of  this  year  Alexander  Hamilton  fell  in  a  duel  with  Aaron 
Burr.  In  1805  the  winter  was  one  of  intense  severity.  This 
year  the  New  York  Free  School  was  incorporated,  and  also 
the  Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  Order.  In  1806  Fteam 
navigation  was  first  successfully  inaugurated  on  the  Hud- 
son River  by  Robert  Fulton.  In  1807  the  city  was  surveyed 
and  laid  out  by  a  commission  of  the  legislature  consist- 
ing of  Gouverneur  Morris,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  others. 
Their  plan  has  been  substantially  adhered  to  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  late  new  improvements.  In  June,  1812,  on  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  a  large  number 
of  privateers  left  the  city,  and  became  the  terror  of  British 
traders  till  the  peace.  This  year  the  first  steam-ferry  was 
established  to  Jersey  City.  On  Aug.  31,  ISM.  the  scarcity 
of  >|K-cie  and  the  drain  upon  the  banks  brought  about  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  which  lasted  till  July,  1 S I  7. 
On  Feb.  12,  1815,  the  first  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
received  at  New  York  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  1S24  the 
House  of  Refuge  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents was  established  and  a  building  erected  by  private 
subscription.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of 
correction  of  the  vices  of  the  young.  On  Aug.  15,  1824, 
Gen.  La  Fayette  arrived  in  the  city,  and  was  welcomed 
with  great  rejoicings  as  the  guest  of  the  city  and  nation. 
The  quintal  of  100  instead  of  112  pounds  was  voluntarily 
adopted  by  the  merchants  as  the  new  measure  for  pur- 
chase and  sale  after  Jan.  1, 1825.  Gas  was  first  introduced 
in  this  year,  nnd  mains  laid  in  Bruadwny.  On  Oct.  26, 
ISM,  the  sound  of  cannon,  commencing  at  Buffalo  and  re- 
peated from  point  to  point,  announced  the  completion  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  final  union  of  the  lakes  with  the  At- 
lantic— the  presage  of  the  coming  power  and  wealth  of  the 
city  as  the  great  gateway  between  tnc  Western  and  Eastern 
hemispheres.  On  Nov.  11  the  arrival  of  the  first  canal-boat 
was  the  occasion  of  a  grand  aquatic  and  civic  pageant,  in 
which  the  "  commingling  of  the  waters  "  was  typically  illus- 
trated by  the  pouring  by  Gov.  Clinton,  the  father  of  the 
canal,  of  a  keg  of  fresh  water  of  Lake  Erie  into  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  at  the  Narrows.  In  1832  the  Asiatic  cholera 
ravaged  the  city.  Hardly  had  its  effects  been  recovered 
from  when  the  city  was  prostrated,  Dec.  16,  1835.  by  n  ter- 
rible and  disastrous  conflagration,  which  raged  three  days 
and  destroyed  more  than  600  buildings  and  property  to 
the  value  of  over  $20,000,000.  Close  upon  this  calamity 
followed  the  commercial  distress  and  financial  panic  of 
1836-37,  which  spread  over  the  whole  country  and  .swept 
countless  prosperous  firms  out  of  existence.  The  banks 
suspended  specie  payments  under  authority  of  the  legisla- 
ture, nnd  resumption  was  only  effected  with  great  difficulty 
in  1839.  The  Croton  Aqueduct  was  completed  in  1842,  and 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  city  assured  by  this  colossal 
and  beneficent  monument  of  the  enterprise  and  foresight 
of  the  citizens.  In  the  year  1844  began  the  enormous  im- 
migration— first  from  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  fam- 
ine, and  later  from  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  consequent 
on  political  disturbance — a  movement  which  mainly  pass- 
ing through  New  York  has  greatly  added  to  her  wealth 
and  population.  On  July  19,  1845,  another  disastrous  fire 
destroyed  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  property.  In 
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is  111  a  disturbance  known  as  the  Astor  Place  Riot,  spring- 
ins  from  a  quarrel  between  theatrical  partisans,  cost  the 
li\cs  nf  several  citizens,  mill  was  only  suppressed  by  the 
interference  of  the  militia.  In  the  month  of  Dec.,  1S.'>1. 
Kossuth,  tho  Hungarian  patriot,  received  an  enthusiastic 
public  welcome,  (in  July  II,  IS.'>:i.  mi  exhibition  of  the 
industry  of  nil  nations  was  opened  in  n  building  of  ex- 
treme beauty  of  iron  ami  glass  nn  Reservoir  Square.  The 
building  was  soon  after  destroyed  by  fire.  On  July  '2. 
Is.,.,,  the  Central  I'ark  was  selected  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  supreme  court.  (See  CKNTKAI.  I'AIIK.) 
In  the  summer  of  IS.'iT  a  financial  crisis  swept  over  (lie 
commercial  world  of  both  hemispheres.  The  business  of 
the  city  was  prostrated,  the  banks  suspended  specie  pay- 
ment-, nil  enterprises  were  stopped,  and  the  working  classes 
thrown  into  a  state  of  destitution  to  which  a  severe  winter 
soon  added  fresh  terrors.  Relief  was  provided  by  the 
munieijiiil  authorities  by  labor  on  public  works  and  distri- 
bution of  1'nod.  In  Aug..  ls.",s,  the  successful  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable  was  ;inii"iitlred,  and  on  Sept.  1  was  celehnitcd 
by  a  holiday  and  a  grand  public  demonstration.  During 
the  display  of  fireworks  the  City  Hall  was  badly  injured  by 
a  conflagration.  In  IS60  the  city  was  visited  by  the  Japan- 
ese embassy,  which  was  entertained  with  great  splendor  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  offici- 
ally received  tho  same  year  with  a  military  display  and  wel- 
comed by  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens.  In  the  fall 
of  this  year  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  arrested 
business.  Thewinterof  1860-81  was  one  of  unquiet  and  dis- 
tress. The  attack  upon  Fort  Sumtcr  in  Apr.,  ls<i] .  aroused 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  was  responded  to  by  a  spon- 
taneous uprising  of  tho  loyal  element,  which  resulted  in  a 
meeting  upon  I'nion  Square  and  a.  demonstration  surpass- 
ing in  magnitude  and  enthusiasm  any  public  assemblage 
in  this  country.  Its  effects  were  instantly  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  Union.  The  work  of  organizing  regiments  was 
at  onrc  undertaken  ;  the  banks  pledged  enormous  sums  for 
the  support  of  the  government,  and  the  whole  city  set  itself 
to  the  stern  suppression  of  the  Southern  revolt.  In  1861  ' 
tho  banks,  which  had  already  loaned  slJO.000,000  in  coin 
to  tho  government,  suspended  specie  payments.  On  July 
l.'t,  lsi>;i,  (lie  militia  of  the  city  having  been  sent  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  U.  S.  authorities  undertaking  to  enforce 
the  draft,  an  insurrection  took  place,  no  doubt  instigated 
by  agents  of  the  Southern  rebels,  which  turned  almost  im- 
mediately into  a  furious  attack  upon  the  negro  population 
of  the  city.  The  elements  of  disorder  and  crime  com- 
mon to  large  cities  were  combined  in  this  movement.  ' 
For  a  few  days  there  was  universal  consternation.  The  | 
courageous  action  of  the  police,  supported  by  the  U.  S. 
troops,  soon  restored  order.  During  each  year  of  the  war 
repeated  large  out-door  manifestations  were  made  in  sup- 

5ort  of  the  government,  of  which  those  in  Union  Square, 
uly  15,  isiii',  and  Apr.  11,  1S63,  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous. In  1SII.T.  upon  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Leo 
11  nd  tho  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  great  preparations  were 
undertaken  lor  the  celebration  of  peace,  but  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  President  turned  the  universal  joy  into  mourn- 
ing. The  body  was  brought  to  the  city  on  its  way  to  the 
West,  and  lay  in  state  in  the  City  Hall,  where  it  was  visited 
by  a  continuous  stream  of  mourning  citizens.  On  tho  25th 
of  April  the  remains  were  escorted  to  the  Hudson  River 
Depot  by  an  enormous  and  imposing  procession,  through 
streets  densely  lined  with  sorrowing  spectators.  Such  a 
spectacle  had  never  been  seen  in  New  York.  During 
the  war  the  city  furnished  116,382  troops  to  the  govern- 
ment. On  July  12.  1871,  the  Orangemen,  an  association 
of  Protestant  Irishmen,  undertaking  to  celebrate  the 
"  battle  of  tho  Boyne,"  were  attacked  by  tho  opposite  party, 
the  Hibbonmen,  a  Roman  Catholic  association,  and  a  riot 
ensued,  which  was  only  put  down  by  the  use  of  military 
force.  This  disgraceful  occurrence  "ended  in  the  loss  of 
numerous  lives.  In  1872  the  citizens  combined  against  the 
public  plunderers  who  had  for  years  controlled  the  city 
government;  a  committee  of  seventy  was  appointed  and 
the  leaders  of  tho  "Ring"  brought  to  justice.  In  1873 
the  business  of  the  city  was  again  paralyzed  by  a  panic  of 
unusual  length  and  severity.  Great  corporations  closed 
their  doors  and  went  into  bankruptcy.  So  universal  was 
the  want  of  confidence  that  the  Stock  Exchange  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  suspended  all  transactions.  The  i 
cllccts  of  this  panic  are  still  evident,  and  the  present  de-  j 
pressimi  of  l,Hsin,.-s  may  be  rather  considered  as  its  con- 
tinuation than  its  result;  nor  can  any  improvement  bo 
looked  for  until  the  currency  of  the  country  be  arranged  on 
a  permanent  and  stable  basis.  JOIIN  Ai  STI\  STKVFVS. 

NCAV  York^iMills,  post-v.  of  Whitestown  tp..  Oneida 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Sauquoit  Creek,  has  very  large  cotton-fac- 
tories. Pop.  iL'r, I. 

New  V  ork,  University  of  the  City  of.     This  in 
stitution  was  incorporated  in  1831,  and  opened  for  the  re- 


ception of  students  in  Oct.,  1832.  Its  building,  on  Wash- 
ington Square,  was  occupied  for  purposes  of  instruction  in 
!>::.>.  liy  its  charter  it  is  unsectariun,  and  therefore  does 
not  embrace  in  its  corps  of  professors  a  theological  faculty. 
Its  corporate  functions  are  entrusted  to  a  council  consist- 
ing of  thirty-two  members,  elected  every  year  in  cla-ses 
or  sections  of  eight  members  each  for  four  years.  To 
these  are  added,  ct-iiffiriu,  tho  mayor  of  the  city,  and  by 
election  four  from  tho  common  council  of  the  city.  A 
chancellor  is  the  head  of  its  professorial  corps,  which  was 
originally  distributed  into  a  faculty  of  science  and  letters, 
a  faculty  of  law,  ami  a  faculty  of  medicine.  Krnm  its 
lirst  organization  to  the  year  1S71  its  course  of  instruction 
was  in  harmony  with  and  parallel  to  that  pursued  in  tho 
lea. ling  colleges  of  the  country,  ditlering  ihcrcfrom  only 
in  the  provision  made  for  students  who  desired  to  pursue 
only  selected  portions  of  its  courses.  Since  1871  the  fac- 
ulty of  science  and  letters  has  been  more  distinctly  divided 
into  a  faculty  of  arts  and  a  faculty  of  science,  and  parallel 
full  courses  of  instruction  have  been  given  by  the  faculty 
of  arts  in  the  usual  collegiate  studies,  including  tho  an- 
cient languages,  and  by  the  faculty  of  science  in  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  best  scientific  schools  tor  /.'•  'i/*i-/,ul,  H  }, 
together  with  civil  engineering  anil  analytical  chemistry. 
In  this  department  French  and  German  also  take  the  place 
of  (ireck  and  Latin.  There  are  two  literary  societies  sus- 
tained by  the  students,  each  possessing  a  fair  working 
library.  These  hold  meetings  once  a  week  during  the 
university  terms  for  practice  in  debate,  in  elocution,  and 
in  literary  efforts  of  various  kinds.  Tho  library  of  the 
university  is  still  small,  as  arc  also  its  collections  of  cabi- 
net materials  for  illustration  ;  but  its  apparatus  and  means 
of  instruction  are  adequate  to  its  present  necessities,  ami 
constantly  increased  as  required.  The  university  for- 
merly had  under  its  management  and  supervision  a  gram- 
mar school  of  a  high  grade  and  large  numbers. 

The  original  basis  upon  which  the  university  was  founded 
was  a  stock  subscription  of  $100,000.  The  stockholders  vote 
at  the  annual  election  for  members  of  the  council.  It  has 
from  time  to  time  received  large  gifts  from  a  few  liberal 
friends.  George  Griswold,  John  Johnston,  John  C.  Green, 
and  Loring  Andrews  may  be  mentioned  among  those 
who  are  now  deceased  ;  among  the  living  the  name  of 
John  Taylor  Johnston  is  most  conspicuous.  In  the  year 
1871-72  was  first  introduced  the  distinctive  feature  of  the 
university,  by  which  its  courses  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  made  gratuitous.  All  its  undergraduate  students 
therefore  now  receive  their  instruction  without  charge  for 
tuition.  In  the  professional  schools  of  medicine  and  law 
the  students  pay  an  annual  fee.  This  in  the  department 
of  medicine  is  $185,  including  the  matriculation  and  gradu- 
ation fees  and  the  fee  for  instruction  by  the  demonstrator 
with  material.  In  the  department  of  law  the  fee  for  the 
year  is  $100.  By  statute  graduates  of  this  school  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  New  York  without  further  examina- 
tion. The  law  library,  through  the  liberality  of  John  Tay- 
lor Johnston,  Esq.,  is  large  and  well  selected.  There  is  also 
a  school  of  art  connected  with  the  department  of  science,  in 
charge  of  the  professor  of  art.  The  degrees  conferred  are 
the  following :  bachelor  of  arts ;  bachelor  in  science,  and 
to  students  who  have  completed  the  course  in  civil  engi- 
neering the  degree  of  civil  engineer.  The  fee  for  each  of 
the  above  is  $7  ;  bachelor  of  laws,  fee  $5 ;  master  of  arts 
and  master  in  science,  fees  $10  each;  doctor  of  medicine, 
fee  $30.  The  honorary  degrees  of  doctor  of  laws,  doctor 
of  divinity,  doctor  of  philosophy,  etc.  are  conferred.  The 
university  has  three  fellowships,  the  annual  value  of  which 
is  $300,  $200,  and  $100,  respectively. 

New  Zea'land,  a  group  of  islands  lying  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean  between  34°  and  48°  S.  lat.,  and  between  166° 
and  179°  E.  Ion.,  and  forming  a  colony  of  Great  Britain. 
Tho  group  consists  of  three  large  islands,  respectively 
called  Northern,  Middle,  and  Southern  Island,  and  a  num- 
ber of  islets,  comprising  an  area  of  106,259  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  303,211,  of  whom  36,359  are  na- 
tives. Northern  and  Middle  Islands,  which  are  by  far  tho 
largest  and  most  important,  are  divided  from  each  other 
by  Cook  Strait,  which  is  18  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest 
passage,  but  in  all  physical  relations  they  are  very  simi- 
lar. They  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  Tongariro,  a  peak 
on  Northern  Island  6000  feet  high,  is  still  an  active  vol- 
cano. A  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  on  Northern 
Island  reaches  a  height  of  9000  feet  (Monnt  Ruapahu),  and 
on  Middle  Island  a  height  of  14,000  feet  (Mount  Cook), 
traverses  them  from  N.  to  S.,  covering  Northern  Island 
with  alpine  regions  and  forming  table-lands  on  Middle 
Island.  The  soil  is  everywhere  fertile,  and  the  climate  is 
probably  the  most  healthful  and  delicious  on  earth.  The 
difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  temperature 
is  hardly  20°:  fresh  winds  from  the  ocean  are  always  blow- 
ing, and  rains  are  abundant.  Large  tracts,  especially  of 
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the  mountain-regions,  are  covered  with  forests  of  ever- 
green trees  which  yield  excellent  timber.  The  flora  of  the 
islands  presents  many  peculiar  species,  among  which  is  the 
celebrated  New  Zealand  flax,  but  all  varieties  of  European 
grains  and  fruits  succeed  eminently  well  and  develop  lux- 
uriantly. When  Cook  first  visited  the  islands  in  1770 
the  dog  and  the  rat  were  the  only  quadrupeds  he  found, 
but  since  then  pigs,  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  deer,  quails, 
pheasants,  partridges,  etc.  have  been  introduced  and  thrive 
very  well.  The  country  is  in  every  respect  well  suited  to 
agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  and  these  two  occupations 
form,  consequently,  the  chief  branches  of  industry  carried 
on.  The  islands  are  divided  into  nine  provinces.  The 
chief  towns  are  AUCKLAND,  DUNEDIX,  and  CHRISTCHURCU 
(which  sec). 

New  /  i  'on,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Clarendon  CO.,  S.  C.    P.  640. 

Ney  (MICHEL),  duke  of  Elchingen,  prince  of  Moskva, 
marshal  and  peer  of  France,  b.  at  Saarlouis  Jan.  10,  1769, 
in  humble  circumstances;  entered  the  French  army  in 
1787;  was  made  a  captain  in  1704,  brigadier-general  in 
1797  after  the  battle  of  Neuwicd,  general  of  division  in 
1799  after  the  capture  of  Manheim,  and  marshal  in  1804. 
He  commanded  in  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Spanish 
campaigns,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Elchingen,  Aus- 
terlitz,  and  Friedland.  But  his  greatest  exploits  were  the 
battle  of  Borodino  while  the  grand  army  crossed  the  Mosk- 
va, his  command  of  the  rear-guard  during  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  and  his  exertions  in  order  to  organize  anew  army. 
After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  he  submitted  to  the  Bour- 
bons, and  was  well  received  by  Louis  XVI1T.  When  Na- 
poleon returned  from  Elba,  Ney  repaired  to  Paris,  assured 
the  king  of  his  fidelity,  and  received  the  command  of  a 
corps  of  4000  men,  with  which  he  inarched  against  the 
emperor,  purposing  to  capture  him  and  carry  him  to  Paris. 
But  when  he  saw  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Napoleon  was 
received  everywhere  he  yielded  to  the  demands  of  his  sol- 
diers and  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  emperor.  After  the 
second  restoration  he  fled  from  Paris,  but  was  captured, 
arraigned  for  high  treason,  and  placed  first  before  a  court- 
martial,  which  declared  itself  incompetent,  and  then  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Peers,  which  by  a  large  majority  con- 
demned him  to  death.  He  was  shot  Dec.  7,  1815,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  where  a  monument  now  stands 
in  his  honor.  (See  Histuire  complete  du  Proves  du  Marl- 
chal  A'cy,  2  vols.,  1815.) 

Nezheen',  or  Ncjin,  town  of  European  llussia,  gov- 
ernment of  Tchernigov,  on  the  Oster.  It  has  many  good 
educational  institutions  and  a  very  large  trade  in  tobacco. 
Pop.  17,981. 

Nez  Perce  Indians  [the  "pierced  noses,"  so  named 
by  the  Canadian  voyageiirt],  properly  Sahnptins,  a  tribe 
of  Indians  of  Northern  Idaho,  belonging  to  what  is  called 
the  Sahaptin  stock,  remarkable  for  certain  grammatical 
peculiarities  in  their  languages.  They  occupy  a  reserva- 
tion of  1,344.000  acres,  to  which  they  wore  removed  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  They  are  generally 
friendly  to  the  whites,  but  there  arc  several  hundred  who 
are  discontented  and  refuse  any  favors  from  white  men. 
The  "  treaty  "  Nez  Perces  number  2807,  and  are  somewhat 
prosperous. 

Nez  Perces,  county  of  N.  Idaho.  Its  E.  part  is 
mountainous  and  abounds  in  gold-mines  and  forests.  In 
the  centre  is  Camas  Prairie,  a  fine  farming  region.  W. of 
this  is  the  Nez  Perec  reservation,  which  is  well  wooded, 
with  fertile  valleys.  Still  farther  W.  there  is  a  good  farm- 
ing region.  The  N.  abounds  in  noble  red-cedar  forests. 
Cap.  Lewiston.  Pop.  1607. 

N'ga'mi,  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  be- 
tween 20°  and  21°  S.  lat.,  and  between  22°  10'  and  23°  30'  E. 
Ion.,  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet.  It  is  mostly  surrounded 
with  sandbanks  and  salt  flats,  and  receives  some  few  slug- 
gish rivers.  It  is  shallow,  and  seems  to  be  only  a  reser- 
voir for  the  surplus  waters  of  the  periodical  inundations. 

Ngan-Hwi',  province  of  China  proper,  between  lat. 
29°  and  34°  N.  and  Ion.  113°  and  119°  E..  comprises  an 
area  of  48,461  square  miles,  with  49.201,992  inhabitants. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Yang-tze-Kiang.  Green  tea  and 
silk  are  extensively  cultivated,  copper  and  salt  arc  pro- 
duced, and  ink  and  varnish  manufactured.  Can.  Ngan- 
King-Foo. 

Ngan-King',  town  of  China,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ngan-Hwi,  on  the  Yang-tzc-Kiang,  manufactures 
cloth  and  porcelain  and  carries  on  a  very  extensive  trade. 
Tne  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  unknown,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  very  large  and  wealthy  city. 

Niag'ara,  a  port  of  entry  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River. 
on  a  beautiful  plain,  is  well  laid  out  and  is  a  fine  summer 
resort  It  is  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  is  14 


miles  below  Niagara  Falls.  It  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  1600;  inclusive  of  Niagara  tp.  3693. 

Niagara,  county  of  W.  New  York,  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Ontario,  W.  by  Niagara  River,  and  S.  by  Tonawanda  Creek. 
Area,  558  square  miles.  It  is  for  the  most  part  nearly 
level,  and  is  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Cattle, 
grain,  wool,  hay,  potatoes,  fruit,  anil  dairy  products  arc 
the  agricultural  staples.  The  manufactures  are  extensive, 
and  include  cooperage,  lime,  cement,  lumber,  flour,  car- 
riages, metallic  wares,  saddlery,  clothing,  etc.  The  county 
has  good  railroad  facilities,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Erie 
Canal.  Cap.  Lockport.  Pop.  50,437. 

Niagara,  frontier  tp.  of  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  bounded 
on  S.  and  W.  by  Niagara  River.  The  soil  is  specially 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  cereals,  maize,  and  fruit.  P. 
6832.  Within  its  limits  are  the  villages  of  Niagara  Falls 
and  Suspension  Bridge.  GEORGE  W.  HOLLEY. 

Niagara,  a  river  of  North  America,  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  the  State  of  New  York,  U.  S.,  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  connecting  Lake  Erie  with 
Lake  Ontario,  is  36  miles  long,  and  has  a  total  fall  of  333 
feet.  It  is  navigable  in  its  upper  course  from  its  issue 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  commencement  of  the  rapids  at 
Niagara  Falls,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  during  which  its 
fall  is  only  20  feet;  and  in  its  lower  course  from  Lewiston 
to  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of  about  8  miles,  during  which 
its  i'all  is  only  2  feet.  Along  its  middle  course,  which  con- 
tains the  celebrated  Niagara  Falls  and  is  crossed  by  two 
suspension  bridges,  on  the  Canadian  side  is  the  Welland 
Canal,  through  which  the  navigation  interrupted  by  the 
rapids  and  falls  of  the  middle  course  of  the  river  is  car- 
ried on.  In  its  upper  course  it  forms  many  islands,  and 
its  average  depth  is  25  feet.  In  its  lower  course,  from 
Lewiston  to  its  mouth  in  Lake  Ontario,  its  depth  varies 
from  100  to  150  feet. 

Niagara  City,  a  former  v.  of  Niagara  tp..  Niagara 
co.,  N.  Y.,  now  called  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE  (which  sec). 
Pop.  2276. 

Niagara  Falls  received  their  name  from  the  Iroquois 
Indians,  in  whose  language  the  word  Xi«</fu-a  signifies  the 


Niagara  Falls,  from  the  American  side. 

"thunder  of  water."  The  name  is  very  appropriate,  as 
that  feature  of  the  whole  grand  phenomenon  which  strikes 
the  senses  first  and  most  powerfully  is  the  tremendous  roar 
of  the  falling  waters,  filling  the  air  for  a  distance  of  seve- 
ral rniles.  With  respect  to  height  and  pieturesquencss  of 
surroundings,  Niagara  Falls  arc  surpassed  by  several  Swiss 
and  Norwegian  falls,  not  to  speak  of  certain  less-known 
falls  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains  or  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  Central  Africa.  It  is  the  immense  volume  of 
water  which  makes  Niagara  Falls  unique,  about  2,000,000 
tons  being  hurled  every  minute  over  the  ledge  of  the  rock 
into  the  chasm  below.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the  ob- 
servation often  made,  that  the  first  view  of  Niagara  Falls 
is  rather  disappointing,  while  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  true  character  of  the  phenomenon,  the  awful  and 
frantic  forces  which  here  are  let  loose,  and  the  calm,  irre- 
sistible power  which  holds  every  minute  particle  of  this 
boiling  chaos  and  bends  it  into  a  regulated  course,  leaves 
in  the  mind  an  everlasting  impression  of  the  sublime. 

During  the  first  16  miles  of  its  course  after  issuing  from 
Lake  Erie  the  Niagara  River  has  a  fall  of  only  20  feet, 
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an. I  below  Grand  Island  it  resembles  a  lake  rather  than  a 
strtiiini:  it  if  frnui  'I  to  .'!  miles  wide.  and  presents  a  calm 
,.ith  islands,  lint  ;il  this  po int.  about  hi 
miles  below  Lake  Hric  and  a  little  more  than  1  mile  above 
Ihe  great  cataract,  it  contracts  into  a  narrow  current,  and 

ll    U    feet  over   a 

.if  rapids.  At  ilie  e. !•_•'•  of  the  cataract  the  width 
of  till-  river  is  ubout  4750  feet,  lint  llle  nlL'e  it-. -II  docs 
in.t  form  .me  straight  line,  first,  it  is  broken  by  lioat 
Islainl.  which,  about  1000  Icct  wide  and  2000  feet  long, 
ri-es  I"  t<-'-t  ftbar*  the  water  and  extend-  ont  t<i  the  very- 
brink,  thus  dividing  'I'1'  '•'"  '"'"  '""•  Xext,  it  forms  bc- 
twcen  Una!  Island  iiml  Ih..  Canadian  shore  a  large  curve. 
inward,  whi.-h,  resembling  a  horseshoe,  gives  this 
part  of  the  fall  the  name  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  The 
height  of  the  cataract  is  Mil  feet  on  the  American  side  of 
i;,iat  I-Iandaiii  1  JO  on  (he  Canadian.  From  the  foot  of 
Ihe  fall  to  l.cwi-t a  distance  of  7  miles,  after  which  it 

;i  level  region,  the  river  descend-  I'M  feet,  running 
through  a  deep   and  narrow   gorge,    whose    width    varies 
from  L'OO  to  -1(111  feet,  and  whose   lidfll    rise   almost   perpen- 
dicularly, 80  that  access  to  the  river  can  be  had  only  by 
stairwavs.     About  one-eighth   of  a  mile   below  the  falls 
a  suspension  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  river,  190  feet 
above  the  water.  I  1110  feet  from  cliff  to  cliff  and  IL'f..-i  feet 
from  tower  to  tower;  it  was  finished  in  1869,  and  pre 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  falls.     In  1855  another  suspen- 
sion bridge'  was  eoii-inicted  across  the  river  about  '2  miles 
below  the  falls,  245  feet  above  the  water  and  S21  feet  from 
tower  to  tower.     About  3  mites  below  the  falls  the  great 
"  Whirlpool "  is  formed  by  a  sudden  turn  in  the  narrow 
channel,  forcing  the  water  with  great  violence  into  a  depres- 
sion 011  the  Canadian  shore,  and  thence  immediately  back  : 
again  to  the  American  side.     The  power  of  this  whirlpool  ! 
is  immense.     Hugo  tree-trunks,  from  2  to  3  feet  in  diani-  J 
eter  and   :>»   feet  long,  arc  drawn  down  lengthwise,  sub-  [ 
merged  for  a  time,  and  then  ejected  with  great  force,  only 
to  resume  their  monotonous  "  rounds,"  in  wdiieh  they  are 
detained  from  four  to  six  weeks  before  they  finally  escape 
to  the  channel  below.     It  has  happened  several  times- 
last  in  INoti — that  in  very  cold  winters  the  ice  below  has 
increased  to  immense  thickness  by  the  frozen  spray  and 
formed  a  bridge  across  the  river. 

The  first  notice  of  Niagara  Falls  which  exists  is  duo  to 
the  French  missionary  Father  Henncpin,  and  was  made  in 
H'i7S.  containing  a  view  and  a  description.  The  aspect  of 
the  falls,  such  as  they  are  represented  by  this  view,  shows 
one  striking  difference  from  the  present  aspect — namely,  a 
third  fall  formed  on  the  Canadian  side  by  a  huge  rock  which 
divided  and  turned  the  current.  In  a  description  pub- 
lished in  1751  in  the  (jentteiiian'x  M">i<i-:i>t>  by  a  Swedish 
naturalist.  Kalm,  who  visited  the  falls  in  1750,  this  rock 
i-.  said  to  have  fallen  down  a  few  years  previously.  Other 
and  very  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  quite  re- 
cently. In  1818  large  parts  of  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
broke  down  on  the  American  side  of  the  falls  ;  in  1828  on  j 
the  Canadian  side,  and  again  in  1855.  But  it  is  due  to 
very  minute  and  careful  scientific  researches,  especially 
those  of  Prof.  James  Hall,  who  in  ISC'  undertook  a  trigo- 
nometrical survey  of  the  falls  for  the  State  geological  sur- 
vey, and  made  an  accurate  map,  that  a  vivid  and  exact 
idea  has  been  formed  of  the  enormous  mechanical  powers  j 
which  are  at  work  here,  uninterruptedly,  in  every  second, 
an  1  which  have  been  so  for  centuries  past.  The  falling 
water  acts  as  a  huge  saw,  cutting  a  channel  in  the  rock 
at  the  rate  of  about  one  foot  a  year.  It  began  its  work 
at  I.ewiston,  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  which  bears  Lake 
Erie  and  laces  with  a  bold  terrace  the  low  land  extend- 
ing around  Lake  Ontario.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
formation  of  the  cataract  was  the  filling  up  of  the  old 
channel  of  Niagara  River.  There  is  a  lateral  valley  lead- 
ing  from  the  Whirlpool  through  the  yuecnstown  precipice 
at  a  point  a  few  miles  W.  of  Lewiston.  This  valley  formed 
the  old  gorge  of  Niagara  Hiver,  but  it  became  blocked  up 
with  drift  of  the  Glacial  period,  and  thus  the  river,  when 
again  in  action,  was  compelled  to  open  a  new  passage.  It 
succeeded  in  bursting  through  nt  Lowiston,  and  set  the 
saw  agoing.  The  result  of  its  labor,  so  far,  is  the  gorge 
through  which  it.  Hows  from  the  present  site  of  the  falls  to 
l.cw  i-ion.  and  through  which  the  Maid  of  the  Mist,  a  small 
but  powerful  steamboat,  was  safely  brought  down  from  the 
foot  of  the  fall  to  Lake  Ontario  in  Isiil.  If  the  rate  of 
retrocession  is  computed  at.  I  foot  a  year,  it  will  have  re- 
quired over  :M  .0110  years  to  make  this  distance.  But  Mr. 
hcsor.  after  studying  the  falls,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  rate  of  rctrooc--ion  was  more  nearly:;  feet  a  century 
than  3  feet  a  year:  and  if  the  rate  is  c-timatcd  at  1  inch  a 
year,  or  s^  feet,  a  century,  the  distance  made  will  have  re- 
quired 380,000  years.  The  manner  in  which  the  retroces-  [ 
sion  takes  place  may  he  described  as  follows  :  'file  edirc 
of  the  precipice  is  formed,  on  the  present  site  of  the  cat- 


aract, of  a  layer  from  ^ii  to  '.10  feet  thick  of  the  so-called 
Niagara  lime-tone.  llelow  Ibis  arc  shalv  la\cis  of  the 
same  formation,  softer  and  more  easily  hollowed  out  by 
the  action  of  the  sprav.  Thus  has  been  formed  th> 
called  "Cave  of  the  Winds. "which  runs  behind  the  falling 
ualcrs  jilong  the  wall  of  the  precipice,  and  connects  tin- 
Canadian  shore  with  (ioat  Island  by  a  rough,  slippery, 
halt-subterranean,  half  submarine  pathway,  lint  one  day 
the  root  of  this  cave  may  L'iic  way,  and  the  falls  recede 
many  feet  in  one  minute.  Then-  is,  however,  further  back 
in  the  course  of  the  river,  a  point  where  the  cataract  will 
meet  a  solid  bed  of  sandstone,  and  become  stationary  or 
nearly  so.  (See  Trnri'l*  iii  .\nrlli  Amirii-ii,  by  Sir  Charles 
Lycll,  IS  45.)  Cl.K.MKXS  PETP.KREX. 

Niagara  Falls,  p.-v.,  Niagara  tp..  Niagara  co.,  N.  V., 
20  miles  N.  of  Buffalo,  on  the  New  York  Central,  the  Krie, 
and  the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  R.  Ks.  It  contains  2 
union  schools,  a  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  an  exten- 
sive cnr  manufactory  and  repair-shop,  I  paper-mill,  2 
grist-mills,  and  a  machine-shop.  The  great  falls  hound  the 
village  on  the  S.,  while  above  arc  the  rapids  with  (Ioat. 
Luna,  and  other  islands.  The  Niagara  Falls  suspension 
carriage  bridge  is  50  rods  below  the  \mciican  Fall,  and 
is  the  longest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  being  IL'nn  feet  be- 
tween the  towers  and  its  road-bed  230  feet  abo\  c  the  water. 
A  -team  elevator  on  the  Canadian  side  enables  travellers 
to  reach  the  top,  from  which  an  extensive  view  is  obtained. 
The  existence  of  the  rapids  is  due  to  an  angle  which  the 
river  makes  to  the  left  as  one  looks  up-stream,  so  that  the 
channel  above  the  falls  is  now  risiny  on  the  <lijt  of  the  bed- 
rock which  underlies  it;  whereas  before  this  change  of  di- 
rection the  channel  was  concurrent  with  the  dip.  and  the 
water  above  the  precipice,  being  deeper  than  at  its  edge, 
was  unbroken  at  its  surface,  as  that  in  a  mill-pond  above 
its  dam.  Bath  and  lioat  islands  are  reached  by  means  of 
iron-frame  bridges  resting  on  piers,  the  latter  being  one 
of  the  most  attractive  spots  about  the  great  cataract.  It 
contains  nearly  70  acres,  and  is  150  rods  long  by  70  rods 
wide.  The  old  stone  tower  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
rapids  near  its  S.  W.  corner  has  been  removed.  Near  the 
centre  of  the  lower  end  is  the  "  Biddle  Stairway,"  by  which 
access  is  gained  to  the  "  Cave  of  the  Winds."  This  is  an 
irregular  arch  about  50  feet  wide,  70  feet  high,  and  30  feet 
deep,  formed  by  the  detrition  and  crumbling  away  of  the 
perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  at  the  foot  of  Luna  Island. 
Visitors  provided  with  oilskin  dresses  and  attendant  guides 
make  the  tour  of  the  cave,  which  forms  an  exciting  and 
novel  amusement.  P.  3006.  GEOIIKK  W.  HOI.I.KV. 

\  iaii'l  ir.  post-v.  of  East  Lyme  tp.,  New  London  co., 
Conn.,  on  Niantic  Bay  and  on  the  Shore  Line  division  of 
the  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R. 

Niantic,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Macon  co.,  111.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  977. 

Niare,  Zamouse,  or  Bush  Cow,  the  /.'..«  bracliy- 
ceron,  a  species,  or  probably  a  marked  variety,  of  wild-ox, 
having  a  wide  range  in  Africa.  It  has  no  dewlap,  has 
sharp,  crooked,  and  short  horns,  large  and  finely  fringed 
ears,  and  a  fierce  disposition.  It  is  of  a  rather  small  size. 

Nias',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  is  a  short 
distance  to  the  W.  of  Sumatra,  near  the  equator.  It  is  70 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  Ib  miles;  high, 
mountainous,  surrounded  with  coral-reefs,  but  fertile  and 
producing  rice,  sugar,  and  large  quantities  of  pepper.  The 
inhabitants,  numbering  about  110,000,  are  of  the  Malay 
race,  well-built,  peaceable,  and  industrious.  A  considerable 
slave-trade  is  carried  on  here,  partly  by  the  connivance  of 
the  Dutch  government,  partly  covered  by  legal  enactments, 
which  produce  the  state  of  slavery  without  employing  the 
name.  The  insolvent  debtor  is  doomed  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  of  forced  labor,  and  the  European  immigrants 
to  Sumatra  bny  such  forced  labor  from  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment of  Nias  by  paying  the  debt  on  it. 

Ni'belungen-I,ied,  or  Lay  of  the  Nibdnngers, 

an  anonymous  epic  of  the  Old  High  German,  and  the  long- 
est, must  complete,  and  most  artistic  of  the  ballads  or  popu 
lar  songs  (Ger.  Vulk-linlrr)  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  its 
present  form  the  poem  dates  from  that  age  which  was  so 
fruitful  of  ballads  and  minstrels,  the  latter  part  of  the 
twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But 
this  is  believed  to  be  only  a  reproduction  or  recomposition 
from  earlier  songs.  Long  forgotten,  brought  to  light  again 
and  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1757,  it  was  received  with 
L'reat  enthusiasm  in  Germany,  where  it  is  still  much  ad- 
mired and  studied  as  a  classic.  The  metrical  form  of  the 
1  i"  in  is  easily  reproduced  in  English  verse.  It  consists 
of  strophes  or  stanzas,  each  of  four  iambic  and  trochaic 
lines  in  i-h\  nied  couplets,  with  a  strongly-marked  feminine 
eicstira  in  tile  middle.  It  contains  nearly  b'OOO  lines,  and 
so  is  not  far  from  two-fifths  of  the  length  of  Homer's  Jtiit'l. 
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It  is  divided  into  thirty-nine  books  or  sections  called  Ad- 
ventures, which  might  be  sung  in  separate  lays  like  the 
rhapsodies  of  the  Homeric  poems.  It  further  divides  itself 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  scene 
is  laid  on  the  Rhine,  chiefly  at  Worms,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Burgundy,  but  partly  also  in  the  Netherlands  or  Low 
Countries,  towards  the  mouth  of  that  river ;  in  the  other, 
on  the  Danube,  at  Vienna  and  Buda,  chief  cities  of  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns.  The  chief  subject  of  the  first  part  is  the 
love,  courtship,  and  marriage  of  Siegfried,  prince  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  Kriemhild,  a  Burgundian  princess,  and 
of  (iiinthcr,  king  of  Burgundy  and  brother  of  Kriemhild, 
to  Brunhild,  a  heroine  of  the  fabulous  North;  together 
with  the  journeys,  inarches,  and  adventures,  the  festivities, 
tournaments,  wars,  and  battles,  which  preceded  or  attended 
them,  and  the  envy,  jealousy,  and  contention  which  ensued 
first  between  the  two  brides,  and  consequently  between  the 
bridegrooms  and  among  their  friends  and  followers,  and 
the  tragical  issue  in  the  murder  of  Siegfried  by  Hagen, 
Kriemhild's  uncle,  at  the  instance  of  Brunhild  and  with 
the  consent  of  Giinther.  The  subject  of  the  second  part  is 
the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Kriemhild;  her  marriage  to 
Attila,  simply  that  she  may  have  the  means  of  avenging 
herself  on  the  murderers  of  her  former  husband ;  the  chi- 
valrous and  romantic  inarch  of  Giinther  with  his  younger 
brothers  (Gornnt  and  Geiselher),  his  uncles  (Hagen  and 
Dankwart),  and  a  retinue  of  fiO  heroes,  1000  select  war- 
riors, and  9000  ordinary  ones,  from  Worms  to  Vienna,  at 
the  invitation  of  Kriemhild  and  Attila,  and  the  slaughter 
of  them  all  to  a  man,  with  a  still  larger  number  of  Huns 
and  their  allies,  at  a  festival  which  ends  in  a  melee  and  a 
battle  or  massacre;  and,  finally,  the  slaying  of  Kriem- 
hild herself,  leaving  only  Attila  and  his  friend  Dietrich 
(the  Theodoric  of  history)  to  lament  the  dreadful  catas- 
trophe. Well  might  the  poem  close  with  these  lines,  which 
contain  the  moral  of  the  tale  : 

"  The  feast  of  royal  Etzcl  was  thus  shut  up  in  woe: 

Pain  in  the  steps  of  pleasure  treads  ever  here  below." 
The  leading  characters,  including  Riidiger  of  Bechelaren, 
who  was  manifestly  a  personal  favorite  of  the  author,  and 
who  is  therefore  drawn  con  amore  as  the  noblest  man, 
though  not  the  greatest  warrior  and  hero,  of  the  poem,  are  all 
historical,  and  most  of  them  appear  again  and  again  in  the 
Kddas,  in  the  Troubadours  and  Trouveres,  in  the  mediaeval 
myths  and  ballads  of  Northern  and  Southern  as  well  as 
Mi'Mle  Europe.  Yet  the  poem  abounds  in  anachronisms 
and  historical  and  geograpnical  inaccuracies.  And  well  it 
may,  for  it  was  not  composed  until  700  or  800  years  after 
the  actors  had  passed  off  the  stage,  and  the  scene  shifts 
from  the  Rhine  in  the  S.  W.  and  the  Danube  in  the  S.  E. 
to  that  cloudland  of  the  North  from  which  the  Nibelungers 
probably  derived  their  name  (Ger.  nebcl,  "cloud"),  and 
which  was  as  little  known  to  the  author  of  the  Nibelttngen 
as  the  Western  Mediterranean  was  to  the  author  of  the 

OdlfHHI  I/. 

No  scholar  can  read  a  single  Adventure  of  the  Nibelun- 
f/'-n  without  being  often  reminded  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
If  the  subject  of  the  Iliad  is  "  the  wrath  of  Achilles,"  the 
vengeance  of  Kriemhild  is  more  manifestly  the  theme  of 
the  second  part  of  the  Xibelungen.  The  ancient  and  the 
modern  epic  are  alike  objective.  The  author  keeps  hi/n- 
«elf  entirely  out  of  sight ;  and  the  same  German  critics 
who  have  annihilated  Homer  and  disintegrated  his  poems 
have  attempted  the  same  work  of  destruction,  but  with  even 
less  success,  on  the  fTibelnngen-Licd.  The  episodes  which 
narrate  the  story  of  the  original  Nibelungers,  their  con- 
quest, and  the  capture  of  their  fabulous  treasure  by  Sieg- 
fried, and  the  ruin  in  which  that  treasure  involves  all  its 
possessors,  vie  in  romantic  interest  with  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  and  the  far-famed  "Tales  of  Alcinous"  in  the 
Odyssey.  The  giant  and  the  dwarf  who  had  charge  of  the 
treasure  are  a  fair  counterpart  to  the  Cyclops  and  the 
Lfestrygonians,  and  the  magic  cap  and  cloak  and  mighty 
sword  which  .Siegfried  wrests  from  them  remind  the  reader 
of  the  cup  of  Circe,  the  song  of  the  Sirens,  and  the  bag  of 
the  winds  which  yEolus  puts  into  the  hands  of  Ulysses. 
The  tragical  and  sanguinary  scene  at  tho  conclusion  also 
suggests  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors  and  tho  battle  of  the 
gods  near  the  close  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey;  only  it  is 
far  more  tragical  and  bloody  ;  it  is  monstrous,  prodigious, 
shocking  to  the  taste  as  well" as  tho  sensibilities  of  the  mod- 
ern reader.  The  society  and  manners  of  the  Homeric  age, 
the  feudal  chieftains  and  their  retainers,  the  kind  of  armor 
and  mode  of  warfare,  the  duels  of  individual  heroes  in  the 
midst  of  great  battles,  the  festivals  and  games, — these  are 
all  more  or  less  repeated  under  exaggerated  forms  in  tho 
Middle  Ages,  and  reproduced  in  the  Xihehimjeu-Lirrl.  Some 
of  the  characters  tower  far  above  any  in  the  Hind  and 
Odyssey  in  true  nobility,  in  knightly  courtesy,  and  gener- 
osity. Both  poems  are  highly  dramatic.  But  the  German 
wants  the  simple  ease  and  grace  of  the  Grecian,  as  well  as 


its  inimitable  elegance  and  flexibility  and  affluence  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  abundance  and  aptness  of  its  similes  and 
other  illustrations.  The  later  epic  is  also  inferior  to  the 
earlier  in  that  nice  discrimination  and  delineation  of  cha- 
racter by  action  and  dialogue  and  descriptive  epithets  in 
which  the  Homeric  poems  stand  without  a  peer  and  almost 
without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  epic  poetry.  (See  Grimm's 
Deutsche  Heldrtvtaye  ;  Carlyle's  Bttaytj  Fauriel's  Hint,  of 
Provencal  Poetry;  Ludlow's  Pnp.  Ep*.  of  Mid.  Ayr.*;  trans- 
lations into  English  verse  by  Birch  and  Lettsom,  and 
German  eds.  or  versions  by  C.  If.  Muller,  Lachmann, 
Braunfels,  Simrock,  Pfitzer,  Marbach,  and  Beta.) 

W.  S.  TYLER. 

Nicara'gna,  republic  of  Central  America,  between  lat. 
10°  45'  and  H°  55'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  83°  15'  and  87° 
38'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Honduras,  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
S.  by  Costa  Rica,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific.  Area,  58,000 
square  miles.  Pop.  about  250,000,  of  which  more  than 
one-half  are  Indians,  and  the  rest  mestizoes,  with  com- 
paratively few  pure  whites  or  pure  negroes.  A  branch  of 
the  Cordilleras  traverses  the  central  part  of  the  country, 
sending  numerous  spurs  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea.  An- 
other range — or  rather  series  of  isolated  mountains,  most 
of  which  are  volcanoes,  some  still  active  (Cosequina,  3835 
feet  high;  violent  eruption  in  1835) — runs  parallel  with 
the  Pacific  at  a  distance  of  from  10  to  20  miles.  Between 
these  two  mountain-ranges  extend  the  basins  of  the  lakes 
of  Nicaragua  and  Managua,  surrounded  by  high  plains, 
which  afford  excellent  pasturage;  here  large  herds  of  cat- 
tle are  reared.  The  soil  of  the  low  Pacific  coa^t  is  very 
fertile.  All  tropical  plants  grow  abundantly — cacao,  one 
of  the  principal  products  of  the  country,  sugar,  yielding 
two  and  even  three  crops  annually,  cotton,  indigo,  cofl'oc, 
tobacco,  rice,  maize,  vanilla,  ginger,  sarsaparilla,  bread- 
fruits, bananas,  citrons,  etc.  The  Caribbean  coast  is  also 
very  low,  and  along  the  rivers  is  swampy  and  unhealthy. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Coco  or  Segovia,  which  forms 
the  northern  boundary,  and  the  San  Juan,  which  forms 
the  southern ;  the  mouth  of  the  latter  affords  the  only 
good  harbor  of  the  country  on  the  Caribbean.  The  region 
between  the  eastern  coast  and  the  Cordilleras  is  covered 
with  vast  forests,  yielding  excellent  timber,  fine  cabinet 
woods,  mahogany,  and  rosewood,  dyewoods — logwood,  fus- 
tic, sandal,  and  Nicaragua-woods — and  many  medicinal 
trees.  In  the  mountaina  of  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  arc  found,  and  coal,  mar- 
ble, alabaster,  sulphur,  alum,  and  other  minerals  are  abun- 
dant. But  the  rich  resources  of  the  country  are  unde- 
veloped. For  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  distracted 
by  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions.  Its  population, 
industry,  and  commerce  are  decreasing,  and  its  principal 
interest  to  the  civilized  world  is  in  the  different  schemes 
of  forming  a  passage  through  it  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  (See  SHIP-CANAL.)  Cap.  Managua. 

Nicaragua,  or  Rivns,  town  of  the  republic  of  Nica- 
ragua, Central  America,  near  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  consists  of  seven  Indian  villages, 
without  any  noticeable  public  buildings  and  presenting  a 
general  appearance  of  decay  and  destruction,  produced 
partly  by  earthquakes  and  partly  by  the  civil  wars.  But 
the  plain  in  which  it  stands  is  extremely  fertile,  and  its 
one-story  houses  are  surrounded  with  the  mo.«t  luxuriant 
gardens  of  oranges,  citrons,  bananas,  and  palm  trees.  Pop. 
about  10,000,  of  whom  about  7000  are  pure  Indians. 

Nicaragua,  Lake,  a  lake  of  Central  America,  in  the 
republic  of  Nicaragua,  is  90  miles  long  and  40  miles  broad, 
separated  from  the  Pacific  only  by  a  line  of  active  volca- 
noes, and  connected  with  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  river 
San  Juan  do  Nicaragua.  It  forms  the  basis  of  a  great  pro- 
ject of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  by  a  canal, 
but  the  plan,  though  its  practicability  is  admitted  by  all 
and  its  usefulness  evident,  has  as  yet  led  to  no  practical 
results.  On  an  island,  Pensacola,  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  have  been  found  some  very  interesting 
Indian  antiquities,  sculptures  of  black  basalt,  and  exhib- 
iting another  style  and  a  different  kind  of  workmanship 
from  those  found  in  Yucatan. 

Nicas'sio,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mann  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  592. 

Nicas'tTO,  town  of  Calabria,  province  of  Catanzaro, 
situated  on  the  flank  of  the  Apennines  at  the  head  of  the 
lovely  bay  of  Sant'  Euferaia.  It  rises  cone-like  towards 
the  top  of  a  hill  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  but 
the  lower  portions  of  the  town  often  suffer  severely  from 
torrents.  Nicastro  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  all  the  little 
communes  around  the  Gulf  of  Sant'  Eufemia.  It  pos- 
sesses many  churches,  an  episcopal  palace,  and  extensive 
buildings  formerly  used  as  convents.  Nicastro  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Xmnitttro,  and  it  was  in  the  castle 
of  this  town  that  Frederick  II.  made  his  rebel  son  Henry 
a  prisoner.  Near  this  place  Cicero  had  his  villa  Jpponio, 
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to  which  he  retired  when  persecuted  by  Clodius.     Pop. 

13, LSI. 

Niccoli'ni  (GIAMBATTISTA),  b.  in  17»2  at  the  Bagni  di 
p.  Giuliani) :  d.  in  Florence  in  l*til  :  studied  at  the  I'ni 
versitv  of  1'i-a.  an-1  juolited  much  from  his  acquaintance 
with  scholars,  especially  with  I" go  Foseolo.  who  was 
strongly  attached  to  him.  .Many  have  supposed  Nicco- 
lini to  bo  intended  by  the  ••  Lorenzo"  of  the  I'/ilm-,  l.,l- 
tere  ,li  ./,i,-,,/,:i  (Irliu.  Koseolo.  when  already  very  eminent. 

dedicatcil  to  the   youthful    Mi lini    his  translation  of  the 

/Im'r  ,,f  It, ,-,„::•  by  Callimachiis.  In  isnl.  on  the  occa- 
sion of  tho  plague  at  Leghorn,  Xieeolini  wrote  a  beautiful 
poem  entitled  //"  I'i'tn:  then  followed  his  tra^eilies.  /',,- 
/;«>,-«, i.  \l,:l,n.  K'lii">,  Inn,  Ti-iaintn,  Mnti'li/,1.  and  the  trans- 
lations of  the  >'  >•:•>!  fi;»n  T!t<-l>'*  and  of  the  .\:i,iut,inn,,tt 
of  .ftsehylus.  1'nder  the  government  of  Kliso  Bonaparte 
\ii.ciiliiii  was  ma.le  profess  ,r  ,,f  history  and  mytholoL'v. 
Hi.s  lectures  m:i.|e  an  epoch  in  the  Tuscan  literary  history 
of  this  century.  Xiccolini's  tiairc'ly  of  A ',iL, ,•-,-,,,  an  alle- 
gory of  the  fall  of  the  Xapoleonic  empire,  was  printed  at 
Loli'lon  at  the  expense  of  the  Marches,-  Gino  Capponi,  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  poet.  In  1*27  his  new  tragedy,  .\u- 
tntiln  /'o\ro,- I',M'.  was  represented  with  great  success  in  Flor- 
,']!.•<-.  In  |s;;il  he  took  a  bolder  step;  his  I! iui-muil  ,l,t  /',-,*- 
,-,:!, i  was  a  revolutionary  outcry.  His  highest  fame  was 
acquired  by  his  bold  and  clo,|iient  dramatic  poem,  Ani,</,l» 
tin  lir,-*,-in,  printed  at  Marseilles  in  IS  13,  in  which  he 
combated  the  Guelph  ideas  then  prevalent  in  Italy.  The 
appearance  of  this  poem  was  an  event  of  real  political  im- 
portance for  Italy.  In  IS47  he  published  his  tragedy  t'i- 
\ippo  X'/'orc/;  then  his  lit-ni,-',,-,-  t\-n,-i,  an  imitation  of  Shel- 
ley :  and  a  national  tragedy,  M,iri,>,<!  I  I'i/iiln-i.  In  Isjs; 
the  theatre  of  the  Cocomero  of  Florence  changed  its  name 
to  that  of  Xieeolini  in  the  pn-sem-c  of  the  poet.  After  his 
death  a  monument  (not  yet  erected)  was  decreed  to  him  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
works  has  been  undertaken  in  Milan  by  Prof.  Corrado 

G;i  n.:ioll!. 

Ni'ce,  or  Nicsea  [(Jr.  NiVoia.  "city  of  victory  ;"  now 
fun  it  => ««  NiKaiar],  an  ancient  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Lake  Ascanius  (10  miles  long  and  4  miles  wide), 
1 1  miles  S.  E.  of  Byzantium.  According  to  Strabo  ('/coy.. 
xii.  4.  7).  it  was  founded  by  Antigonus  (d.  301  B.  c.),  and 
rebuilt  by  Lysimachus  (d.  281  B.C.),  who  changed  its  name 
from  Antigonia  to  Nicaja,  the  name  of  his  first  wife.  It 
was  rectangular,  16  stadia  in  circuit,  and  surrounded  bv 
massive  walls  with  four  gates.  From  1204  to  1261  A.  ri. 
(while  Constantinople  was  held  by  the  crusaders),  it  was  the 
capital  of  tho  Greek  empire.  Its  chief  historic  renown  is 
due  to  the  two  recumenical  councils  that  were  held  there — 
the  first,  of  318  bishops,  mostly  from  the  Orient,  wno  in 
325  condemned  Arianism  ;  and  the  other  (the  seventh  of 
twenty  in  all),  of  350  bishops,  who  in  787  sanctioned  the 
use  of  images.  Isnik,  which  contains  about  100  families, 
occupies  only  a  small  portion  of  tho  old  site.  The  ruins 
of  walls,  towers,  gates,  and  buildings  are  still  imposing. 
The  first  council  is  supposed  to  have  met  in  the  now  ruined 
mosque  of  Orchan.  A  rude  picture  of  the  council  may  be 
seen  in  the  one  solitary  Christian  church  (of  the  twelfth 
century)  which  still  remains.  (See  Leake's  Ana  Minor 
(1824)  ;  Sir  Charles  Fcllows's  Alia  Minor  and  Lycia  (1852), 
and  Stanley's  Eastern  Church,  Lcot.  T.  (1861).) 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Nice,  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Alpes-Maritimes,  is  beautifully  situated  at  tho  foot  of  the 
Alps,  on  both  sides  of  tho  mouth  of  the  Paglione.  It  con- 
si-ts  of  the  old  town,  tho  new  town,  and  the  port,  and  the 
three  divisions  have  very  different  appearances,  but  they 
are  all  connected  with  each  other  and  surrounded  by  most 
beautiful  promenades,  drives,  and  public  gardens,  which, 
together  with  tho  exceedingly  mild  and  salubrious  climate, 
yearly  attract  thousands  of  foreigners  who  spend  the  win- 
ter here.  It  has  several  military  magazines,  tanneries, 
spinning  and  weaving  factories, and  manufactures  of  wax, 

«ssci s,  and  preserved  fruit.     Its  trade  in  wine,  oil,  hemp, 

silk,  and  fruits  is  very  considerable.  It  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  until  1388,  but  was  in  1860 
ceded  to  France.  Pop.  62.377. 

Nice,  Councils  of.     See  COUNCIL,  (ECUMENICAL,  and 

Ni'cene  Creed.    See  CREED. 

Nich'ol  (Jons).  LL.D.,  son  of  Prof.  John  P.  Nichol,  b.  at 

Montrosc,  Scotland,  Sept.  *.  ls:;:;:  educated  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Glasgow  i  l*l*-55)and  Oxford  (1855-59) ;  be 
professor  of  English  literature  in  tho  University  of  QbM 
gow  istil  :  has  been  tutor  to  a  large  number  of  candidate! 
for  honors  at  Oxford:  has  been  a  popular  lecturer  on  lit- 
erature, especially  to  classes  of  ladies,  in  various  cities  of 
England  ami  Scotland:  was  noted  for  his  advocacy  of  tin- 
Union  cause  during  tho  American  civil  war,  and  for  his 
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let.     11  is  uneven  anil  generally  very  fertile.     Ton  ' 

•'•k.  grain,  and  wo,, I  are  leading  product-.  Th 
county  is  traversed  by  Licking  River  and  the  Maysvil! 
and  Lexington  K.  R.  Cap.  Carlisle.  Pop.  <II2(». 


so-called  "Broad  Church"  theology;  lias  been  a  frequent 

contributor  to  the  \\'<-*tiiiiiiHt,-r,  \,n-tli  /tritiufi,  and  other 
reviews:  wrote  for  the  eighth  and  is  writing  for  the  ninth 
ed.  of  tho  Encyclopedia  Jtrit<mnif«  ;  published  a  volume 
nt  c-.-in-  entitled  h'r«:imi-nt*  ,,f  I'ritii-inm  (1860)  and  a 
classical  drama,  Iltiniii/iiil  (1872). 

Nichol  I  JOHN  I'mvtii.K).  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brcchin.  Scotland, 

Jan.  13,   IsiiJ,  the  son  of  a  1 kseller:  taught  school  in 

early  life;  studied  for  the  ministry  of  the  Scoili-.li  Church, 
and  was  lie, .,,-,•, I  to  preach,  l,ut  soon  devoted  himself  to 
science  :  lie MMIC  a  sn >-t'ul  popular  le, 'hirer  upon  astron- 
omy, in  which  capacity  he  visited  the  I'.  S..  and  prof,.. .-or 
of  practical  astronomy  in  tho  I'liivcrsity  of  (ilusg.,w. 
Among  his  works  were  1'iVi™  of  the  Ar,li!i,  :•>„,,  nf  the 
II,,,,;,,*  i  1838),  '!'!„•  Si.llnr  r,,;,-.'.,-,,.  (lxl*i,  '/'/,,  Planetary 
Si/Ktfiii,  llu  Onlrr  unit  I'lii/iii-itl  Strurtnrr  (Isfil  ),  and  l'i/i-l<i- 

„,:/;,,  ,,f  if,,-  i'/,,/,;,;,i  Stieiua  (IH.">7).     1>.  at  Itotliesav 
•pt.  in.  1849. 

.Vich'olas,  county  of  N.  K.  Kentucky.  Area,  290  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven  and  generally  \  cry  fertile.  T,.l 

lie 
,p.  Carlisle.     Pop. 

Nicholas,  county  of  West  Virginia,  in  tho  S.  central 
portion.  Area,  600  square  mile-.  It  is  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous, but  generally  fertile.  Corn  and  wool'  are  leading 
products.  ( 'oal  and  iron  abound.  Thecountyis  travel-,  -,[ 
by  Gauley  River.  Cap.  Summervillc,  or  Nicholas  Court- 
house. Pop.  4458. 

Nicholas  I.,  POPE  (858-868),  a  Roman  by  birth,  an 
imperious  and  energetic  character:  asserted  the  papal  au- 
thority with  great  success  against  the  metropolitan  in  his 
c  introversy  with  Hincmar  of  Rhcims,  and  even  against  the 
royal  and  imperial  power,  compelling  Lothaire,  king  of 
Lorraine,  who  wa.s  supported  by  his  brother,  the  emperor 
Louis,  to  abandon  his  mistress.  Walrada.  and  reinstate  his 
legitimate  wife,  Thcutbcrga,  in  her  rights  as  queen.  Less 
successful  was  his  contest  with  the  patriarch  of  Con-hinti- 
nople,  Photius,  who  had  usurped  the  see  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  Ignatius  by  the  emperor.  Nicholas  excommuni- 
cated Photius  and  demanded  tho  reinstatement  of  Ignatius, 
but  the  emperor,  Michael  III.,  supported  Photius,  who  in 
his  turn  excommunicated  Nicholas,  arguing  that  the  high- 
est ecclesiastical  authority  had  been  transferred  from  the 
sec  of  Rome  to  that  of  Constantinople  by  tho  transference 
of  the  imperial  residence. — NICHOLAS  V.,  POPE  (1447-55), 
b.  at  Pisa  in  1398,  a  peaceable  and  kind-hearted  man,  with 
great  interest  in  learning ;  reorganized  and  enlarged  the 
Vatican  library  and  the  University  of  Rome,  and  gathered 
in  Rome  a  great  number  of  the  most  celebrated  scholars 
of  the  age.  among  whom  were  many  Greeks  who  fled  to 
Western  Europe  on  the  downfall  of  the  Eastern  empire. — 
In  l.'I2H,  Louis  of  Bavaria  raised  Peter  de  Corbario  as  anti- 
pope  to  John  XXII.,  under  the  name  of  NICHOLAS  V.,  but 
no  d.  shortly  after  in  the  papal  dungeon,  and  is  not  counted 
in  the  papal  succession. 

Nicholas  I.  (NIKOLAI  PAULOVITCH),  emperor  of  Russia 
(1825-55),  b.  at  St.  Petersburg  July  7,  1796,  the  third  son 
of  the  emperor  Paul.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  I.,  the 
elder  brother,  Constantino,  resigned  the  crown,  and  thus 
Nicholas  succeeded  to  the  throne.  A  formidable  military 
conspiracy,  which  endangered  not  only  his  succession,  but 
tho  very  existence  of  the  empire,  he  put  down  with  ad- 
mirable courage  and  presence  of  mind,  but  also  with  a  re- 
lentless severity  which  almost  resembled  cruelty  ;  and  a 
similar  hardness  he  showed  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Polish  rebellion  in  1830.  He  was  cold  and  despotic,  but 
within  the  narrow  compass  of  his  ideas  he  was  just.  Ho 
had  no  pity,  but  he  was  free  from  caprices — a  man  of 
simple  habits,  industrious  and  trustworthy.  During  tho 
reign  of  Alexander  he  had  no  share  in  the  government, 
lie  travelled,  visited  England,  married  in  1S17  the.  eldest 
daughter  of  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia,  and  lived 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  domestic  retirement,  occupied  by  mili- 
tary studies.  In  the  wars,  however,  which  Russia  carried  on 
during  his  own  government  in  Central  Asia,  the  Caucasus, 
Turkey,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  with  the  Western  powers, 
ho  took  no  part  personally,  and  military  authorities  found 
his  ideas  and  views  of  military  matters  deficient.  As  an 
administrator  he  had  a  decided  talent.  That  huge  bureau- 
cratic engine,  with  its  foundation  of  a  strong  standing 
army  and  its  appendage  of  a  secret  police,  by  which  Russia 
has  been  governed  during  the  last  fifty  years,  was  entirely 
hia  fabric  :  and  being  a  man  of  immense  working  power, 
ho  managed  the  engine  well:  the  country  prospered  and 
progress,. ,|.  Systcmatization  was  his  great  idea.  Prot- 
e-iant*.  .Icus  etc.  were  harassed,  even  persecuted,  for 
there  ought  to  be  only  one  Church  in  Russia;  and  after 
the.  suppression  of  the  Polish  rebellion  he  actually  under- 
took to  annihilate  the  Polish  nationality  and  Russianize 
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the  country.  As  a  diplomat  he  had  also  some  talent.  For 
several  years  after  1849,  Russia  occupied  the  first  place  in 
the  political  system  of  Europe,  and  her  plans  with  respect 
t't  Turkey  were  rapidly  maturing  when  they  received  a 
sudden  check  from  Napoleon  III.  by  the  alliance  between 
lOnghind,  France,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  and  the  ensuing 
Crimean  war.  The  misfortunes  of  the  Russian  arms  dur- 
ing this  war  were  a  great  humiliation  to  this  haughty  man, 
and  are  said  to  have  shortened  his  life;  d.  Mar.  2,  1855. 

Nicholas  (GKORGE),  son  of  Judge  E.  C.  Nicholas,  was 
b.  at  Hanover,  Va. ;  graduated  in  1772  at  William  and 
Mnry  College  :  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  and  exercised  afterwards  a  remarkably  wide  in- 
fluence in  the  public  affairs  of  Virginia;  removed  in  1790 
to  Kentucky ;  was  the  principal  author  of  its  constitution 
(1792)  and  its  first  attorney-general.  D.  1799. 

Nicholas  (ROBERT  CARTER),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1715: 
was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College ;  became  a  prom- 
inent lawyer  of  James  City;  was  appointed  in  1779  a  chan- 
cery judge,  and  was  the  father  of  several  prominent  states- 
men. D.  in  Hanover  CO.,  Va.,  in  1780. 

Nicholas  (THOMAS),  PH.  D.,  F.  G.  8.,  b.  in  Pembroke- 
shire, Wales,  in  1S20;  studied  in  Lancashire  College  and 
in  Germany j  became  professor  of  biblical  literature  at 
Caermarthen  College  1850;  projected  and  founded  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  an  unscctarian  institution 
which  aims  to  assimilate  the  education  of  Wales  to  that 
of  England;  published  Middle  and  Ifi'jh  Schools  and  Uni- 
versity Education  for  Wales  (1863),  The  Pedigree  of  the 
Englith  People  (1868)  4th  ed.  1874),  Annals  and  Antigui- 
/'Y*  <>/  the  Cotattie*  and  Families  of  Wales  (1872),  and  a 
Hilton/  of  the  dntntij  of  Glamorgan  (1874).  Dr.  Nicholas 
ha-'  made  many  translations  from  the  German  for  period- 
icals, and  is  known  as  an  ethnologist  by  his  advocacy  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  English  people  are  traceable  chiefly 
to  a  Celtic  ancestry. 

Nicholas  (WiLSOX  CARY),  a  son  of  Judge  R.  C.  Nich- 
olas; was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College;  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  com- 
manded Washington's  bodv-guard;  was  in  Congressl807- 
09;  IT.  S.  Senator  1799-1804;  U.  S.  collector  at  Norfolk 
1804-07;  governor  of  Virginia  1814-17.  D.  at  Milton, 
Va.,  Oct.  10,  1820. 

Nicholas  Court-house,  the  P.O.  name  of  SUMMER- 
VILLE,  a  v.  of  iSummerviHc  tp.,  cap.  of  Nicholas  co..  West 
Va.,  48  miles  E.  of  Charleston. 

Nicholasville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jessamine  co.,  Ky.,  12 
miles  from  Lexington,  on  the  Covington  and  Lexington 
R.  R.,  has  1  academy  and  1  seminary,  S  churches,  2  banks, 
several  mills,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Pop.  10S1I. 

J.  M.  PARRIS,  ED.  "JOURNAL." 

Nich'ols,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tioga  co.,  1ST.  Y.,  on  the 
Susquchanna  River  and  on  the  Chenango  Extension  Canal. 
Pop.  of  v.  281;  of  tp.  Hi;):;. 

Nichols  (EDWARD  TATXALI.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Mar.  1,  1823, 
in  Georgia  ;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1836  ; 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1842.  a  lieutenant  in  1850, 
a  commander  in  1862,  a  captain  in  isiifi,  a  commodore  in 
1872;  commanded  the  Winona  at  the  passage  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Pliiiip  and  the  Vieksburg  batteries  in 
1862,  and  commended  for  "  ability,  steadiness,  and  sound 
judgment."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Nichols  (IcnABon),  D.  D..  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
July  5,  1784 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1802  ;  was 
mathematical  tutor  there  1805-08;  was  ordained  associate 
pastor  with  Rev.  Dr.  Deane  of  the  First  Congregational 
church  (Unitarian)  at  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  7.  1809;  was 
sole  pastor  from  1X14  to  lx.~j.">,  when  he  received  a  collcn'.'ur. 
and  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass,  whore  he  d.  Jan.  2,  1859. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Bowdoin  Collei"«  and 
vice-president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  In  1830  he  published  a  work  on  Natural  77,<<- 
ology,  characterized  by  originality  both  in  ideas  nnd  ex- 
position. A  posthumous  work.  Hnur*  n-itli  the  Eranaelint» 
(2  vols.,  1859-64), is  mainly  addressed  to  the  refutation  of 
the  views  of  Strauss.  A  volume  entitled  Kemeabtrtd 
II  ordtfrom  the  Sermon,  of  the  Rei:  I.  Nichols  appeared  at 
Boston  in  1860. 


a  little  brochure  of  52  pages.  Brief  Memnir*  of  Mr.  /i,,,ri/rr, 
which  was  soon  expanded  into  a  quarto  volume,  Biograpk- 


ical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  William  /lowyer.  Printer, 
F.  S.  A.,  and  of  Many  of  his  Learned  Friends  ( 1  782)  ;  and 
the  latter  work  became  so  popular  as  to  be  ultimately  re- 
cast into  the  valuable  series  entitled  Literary  Anecdotes  of 
tin-  Eighteenth  Century  (9  vols.  8vo,  1812-15),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Illustration*  of  Literary  History  (8  vols.  8vo, 
1817-58),  completed  by  his  son,  John  Bowyer  Nichols. 
From  1778  until  his  death  Mr.  Nichols  was  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Gentleman' H  Magazine.  Among  his  ele- 
gant volumes  upon  English  local  history  were  fiibHotli<,-a 
Topograpliica  Britamiicn  (52  Nos.,  1780-90);  The  I'm- 
gresftes,  Processions,  l-'e^tiritieft,  and  Pageants  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  (4  vols..  1788-1821 )  and  of  King  James  I.  (4  vols., 
1828),  and  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town  and 
County  of  Leicester  (7  parts,  8  vols.,  1795-1815).  D.  in 
London  Nov.  2B,  1826. 

Nichols  (JonN  BOWYER),  F.  S.  A.,  son  of  John,  b.  in 
London  July  15,  1779;  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  ; 
became  an  assistant  in  his  father's  publishing-house  1796, 
to  which  he  succeeded  in  1826,  and  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion by  producing  a  large  number  of  magnificent  topo- 
graphical works,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Orme- 
rnd's  Cheshire,  Surtees*  Durham,  Baker's  X»,-thnni),t'nixhi>-c. 
:  Hutchin's  Dorset,  lloare's  South  Wilts,  and  Hunter's  Smith 
Yorkshire.  Besides  continuing  his  father's  Literari/  ffis- 
tory,  he  wrote  A  Hrief  Account  of  the  (tnildhall  in  the  City 
of  London  (1819),  Historical  Notices  of  Funtliill  and  i'l.i 
Abbey  (1836),  and  several  other  works;  was  editor  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  (1833-56),  and  printer  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  D.  at  Baling,  near  London,  Oct.  19,  1803. 

Nichols  (.ToiiN  Goran),  F.  S.  A.,  son  of  John  Bowver 
Nichols,  b.  in  London  in  1806;  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  and  followed  the  precedent  established  by 
his  father  and  grandfather  in  uniting  authorship  with  the 
business  of  publisher.  Ho  was  editor  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  of  the  Collectanea  Topographicn  <-t  Genralogica, 
of  the  Topographer  and  Genealogist,  of  the  Herald  and 
Genealogist,  and  of  many  of  the  publications  of  the  Cam- 
den  and  Roxburghe  Clubs.  Among  his  original  works 
were  the  biographies  accompanying  the  Antographs  of  the 
Jfoyal,  Noble,  Learned,  and  Remarkable  Persons  in  English 
IfiH/iu-y  (1829),  Jfofftmento  of  the  licanehatnp  Ch<ip<l, 
Warwick  (1833),  and  London  Par/cants  (1837).  D.  at 
Holmwood.  near  Dorking,  Nov.  14,  1873.  (See  his  Memoir, 
by  his  brother,  R.  C.  Nichols,  1874.) 

Nichols  (MARY  SF.RC.EANT  Gove).  M.  I).,  b.  in  Goffs- 
town,  N.  II.,  in  1S10  ;  studied  medicine,  and  became  widely 
known  while  Mrs.  Gove  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  upon  the 
water-cure  system.  Mrs.  Gove  also  wrote  several  tales  and 
sketches  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Mary  Orme ;"  con- 
tributed to  Godcy's  Lady's  hook  and  to  the  American  Re- 
ri<n\  and  published  Lectures  to  Ladies  on  Anatomy  and 
Pliysloloift/  (1844).  She  has  since  become  the  wife  of 
Thomas  L.  Nichols,  M.  D.,  of  New  York  City,  who  is  author 
of  Woman  in  all  Ages  and  Nations  (1849)  and  of  Esolctic 
Anthropology  (1853). 

Nichols  (REBECCA  S.  Reed),  b.  at  Greenwich,  N.  J., 
about  ISIS;  married  Mr.  Willard  Nichols  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  1838  ;  resided  for  a  time  in  St.  Louis,  and  then  settled 
at  Cincinnati.  She  wrote  verses  for  the  Louisville  papers 
about  1S40,  contributed  to  several  magazines,  edited  a 
literary  newspaper,  The  fittest,  1844,  and  published  volumes 
of  poems  in  1844  and  1851. 

Nichols  (RICHARD),  b.  in  England  about  1620  ;  was  sent 
in  1664  as  one  of  the  four  commissioners  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  American  colonies  and  to  organize  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan  ;  arrived  at  Boston  in 
July:  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  the  Dutch  in  August; 
assumed  the  administration  both  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey;  resigned  the  latter  to  Carteret  in  1666,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  former  by  Col.  Lovelace  in  1667.  Tho 
administration  of  Gov.  Nichols  was  characterized  by  pru- 
dence and  integrity.  He  returned  to  England,  and  his  sub- 
sequent history  is  unknown. 

Nichols  (Gen.  WILLIAM  A.),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1817;  graduated  at  U.  S.  Military  Academy  183S;  served 
in  the  Mexican  war;  became  lieutenant -colonel  1861; 
served  throughout  the  civil  war  in  the  adjutant-general's 
department,  rendering  important  though  unobtrusive  ser- 
vices ;  was  promoted  to  be  colonel  and  brevet  brigadier- 
general  1864,  and  brevet  major-general  Mar.  13,  1S65. 
Subsequently  he  became  adjutant-general  of  the  military 
department  of  the  Missouri,  and  d.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Apr. 
8,  1869. 

Nich'olson,  tp.  of  Fayette  co..  Pa.     Pop.  1359. 

Nicholson,  post-v.  and  tn..  Wyoming  co..  Pa.,  on  an 
affluent  of  the  Susquchanna  River,  and  on  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 
Pop.  1546. 
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Nicholson  (Ai.i  -111:11  o.  I'.i.  b.  in  \\  i Ilium -"ii  co..  Tenn., 

All.'.  81,    Is"*:   graduated   at   I  hi-    1    III  vcl.-ltv  of  Nnrlli 

li,,i,    Chapel    Hill.    N.   I'.,   in    1831;   -tndicd    li 

ibU,    Trim.,    ami    attended    »    course    of    lectures    :il 

Philadelphia  ill  ISl'S  :  abandoned  medicine  HI  Isl'll  :  studied 
law.  and  commenced  practising  in  Is:;:;  :  ill  ls:ill  edited  the 
W'*t-i-n  .I/.  ,-i-ti i' i/.  |i\ilili-lir( I  ut  Columbia,  in  conjunction 
with  the  lute  •  hanrcllor,  S.  II.  l-'ricr.-i>ii;  was  elected  in 
is:;.",  In  the  h.ul-c  of  repirscntatucs.  and  was  re  elected  in 
1835,  iin.l  again  in  is::7:  "1"'"  <!"'  death  of  Kclix  (iriindy, 

in    |>i  ||l,    „.  :ne-     K.    I'olk    t"    fill    till' 

va<'aii"\    il,  loncd    in    the    I   .   S.  Senate:    -cr\ed 

until  ili'-  nicetiiiLT  of  'he  legislature.;  was  not  a  candidate 
Tor  elecii.,n;  in  lsl:i  was  elected  :i  member  of  tin-  Slate 
senate  :  iii  I  si.  i  lemov  i'cl  to  \a-h\  illc  and  became  the  editor 
of  the  Na-h\  illc  Union  :  was  here  appointed  a  director  cif 

the  Hank  of  T enee,  :ind  subsequently  eleeled  president  ; 

in  [s.H)  retnrneil  tu  Columbia,  and  was  appointed  a  chan- 
cellor liy  Uov.  Troii-dale.  l.nt  rc-igncd  at  the  end  of  a 
MM  I.  llccame  ill  I  s.,:;  the  e-liti.r  of  the  I'lui.n.  a  new  spa  per 
published  at  Ua-hington,  l>.  C.,  the  proprietor  of  \\hich 
was  public  printer,  mid  upon  his  death  was  elected  public 
printer;  conducted  the  t'«i">i  for. lames  IJiichanan  in  1S.M',, 
and  upon  his  election  to  the  Presidency  retired  and  returned 
to  Columbia.  Tcnn.  ;  in  IS.">7  was  elected  to  the  1".  S.  Sen 
ate.  :md  remained  a  inciiiher  of  (hat  liody  until  the  Slate 
id  from  the  I'nion  in  ISfll  ;  took  part  in  all  the  pro- 
he  >-\tra  -e-- ion  of  iheSenaliM-alle'l  upon  the  in- 
auguration  of  1'res.  Lincoln,  hut  did  not  return  to  the  Senate 
at  the  e\t  ra  M'--ion  of  Congress  in  July.  1S61,  for  the  rea-ou 

that  Tcnlics-ec.  ill  .lime.  IStil,  ilecided  to  secede.  Judge 
Nicholson  was  twice  arre-tcd  at  I 'oliimhia,  and  imprisoned 
,  mp.'ithizer  with  the  Southern  Confederacy — first  by 
(Jen.  Negley,  who  sent  him  S.  of  the  Federal  linos  of  occu- 
pation, and  again,  on  his  return  in  IS(>4,  by  Gen.  Thomas, 
who  inipn-oned  him  in  the  penitentiary  at  Xashville.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  to  revise 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
•  d  one  of  the  six  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  was 
by  the  judges  elected  chief-justice,  which  office  he  filled 
until  his  death,  .Mar.,  1876.  .(AM us  11.  PARK. 

Nicholson  (Sir  KIIAXCIS),  an  English  soldier,  who 
was  lieutenant  (acting)  governor  of  New  York  for  Andros 
His7-S9;  governor  of  Virginia  1090-92  and  1699-1705,  of 
Maryland  1  HIM -119,  of  Nova  Scotia  1714-17,  of  South  Caro- 
lina 172 1 -'_'.">:  commanded  the  Port  Royal  expedition  1710; 
was  knighted  1720;  returned  to  England  1720;  became  a 
lieutenant  general  I71!.">.  D.  London  Mar.  5,  1728. 

Nicholson  (Commodore  JAMES),  b.  at  Chestertown,  Md., 
in  1737  :  was  trained  to  the  sea  with  his  brothers  Sam- 
uel and  John,  afterwards  captains  in  tho  navy;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  capture  of  Havana  1762;  took  command  in 
ITT.i  of  the  Defence,  a  small  Maryland  vessel,  with  which 
ho  recaptured  several  prizes  from  the  British;  was  ap- 
pointed June,  1776,  to  the  command  of  the  Virginia  (26 
guns),  and  in  .Ian..  1777.  succeeded  Commodore  Esek  Hop- 
kins as  commandcr-in  chief  of  the  Continental  navy,  which 
Eost  ho  retained  throughout  the  war ;  was  engaged  with 
la  crow  as  volunteers  in  the  battle  of  Trenton ;  fought  a 
severe  but  indecisive  engagement  with  the  British  ship 
Wyoming  June  2,  17SO,  and  was  taken  prisoner  after  a 

gallant  resist;, wjth  his  vessel,  the  Trnmbull  (38  guns), 

in  Aug..  I  781,  by  the  British  vessels  Iris  and  General  Monk. 
After  the  war  ho  became  commissioner  of  loans  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  .1.  Sept.  2,  1804.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  Albert  (iallatin. 

Nicholson  (Gen.  JOHX),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dec.  11, 
1821  ;  entered  the  military  sen  ice  of  tho  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1838  ;  was  engaged  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of 
Afghanistan  ism  |L>.  and  for  some  months  a  prisoner  to 
the  Afghans ;  took  part  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1845 ;  became 
assi.-tant  resident  at  Lahore:  rendered  important  services 
in  the  Sikh  war  of  1S-I8,  after  which  he  became  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  Punjaub,  and  acquired  such  influence 
over  the  .-in  age  tribes  of  the  frontier  that  he  became  the 
i  of  a  kind  of  hero-worship  among  a  sect  which  sprang 
"I1  '"'H'-d  I! Nckknl  Seynces,"  which  insisted  upon  pay- 
ing him  the  honors  ,,f  ,t  prophet  despite  his  energetic  re- 
fusal, carried  to  the  point  of  inflicting  floggings  to  euro 
liis  misguided  worshippers  of  their  delation.  With  Sir 
John  Lawrence.  Nicholson  divides  the  honor  of  having 
sa\cil  the  I'unjanl,  to  British  allegiance  during  the  great 
mutiny  of  ls.,7;  raised  tho  famous  "movable  column," 
with  which  lie  destroyed  all  the  rebel  forces  between  La- 
hore and  Delhi,  and  was  assigned  the  post  of  honor  in  the 
final  assault  upon  Delhi,  in  which  he  wa»  mortally  wounded 
Sept.  1  I.  and  d.  Sept.  •_':;.  1867. 

Nicholson  (Com.  Jonv  B.),  b.  at  Richmond,  Va..  in 
1783  j  entered  the  1".  S.  navy  as  midshipman  I  SOI);  was 
engaged  in  several  naval  actions  during  the  war  of  1812 


a*  an  ofliccr  of  the  Tinted  State-  and  the  Peacock  :  rfl 

t>e  r. iptain  l^i's,  "iibsei|iientl v  taking  rank  us  commodore. 

D.  at  Washing!. .11.  1'.  I'..  H«T.  '.'.  I  MO. 

Nicholson  (.1.   \V.  A.),  r.  S.  N..  h.   Nov.    III.  Is:'],  i,, 
.Ma--ai-hu-ett-  ;    entered    the   na\v  a-   u   mid-liipman    I  >  k 
in.  Is:;*  ;   became  a  pa--cd  midshipman  in  ls|  I.  a  li. 
ant   in    IS,,1'.  a    commander    in    IsiiJ.  a    captain    in    1st',!',,  a 

commodore  in   I*;:;;   nmaii-l.-'l  the    lute   \c«toii  at  the 

battle  of  Port  ll.val.  \,,v.  7.  IsiH.alid  the  monitor  Man- 
hattan ill  the  I, attic  of  Mobile  Lay.  Aug.  .''.  ISC,  I  ;  coln- 
11)1  "  l''d  fol  kill,  and  gallantry  "  by  both  Flag 

Officer  Dupont  and  Rear-Admiral  r'arragnl. 

KOMI  u.i,  A.  PAIIKKII. 
Nicholson   (('apt.    SAMI  K.I.).    brother  of   .[nines,    h.   at 

itown.  Md..   171:1;    was  a  lieutenant   „;,),   ]';,,,|  . 
on  board   the   lion    llonimc    Richard:    was   ma.le   caplain 
Sept.  17,  1779;  cruised  with  the  frigate   lieane  i:;i' 
in  I  7SL'.  capturing  three  sloops  of  war.  be-i,le-  other  p 
and  was  the   first    commander   of  the   frigate  ( 'on-litiit  ion. 
Ho  was  eommis-ioned  captain  in  the  reorganized  navy  .1  line 
10,  17114.  and  was  the  senior  officer  of  the-  nmy  at  the  lime 
of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Cliarlc.-iown.'  .Mas.-.,  lice. 
29,  1811. 

Nicholson  (Com.  WILLIAM  CAIIMII-IIAKL),  b.  in  Mary- 
land inlSWI;  entered  the  navy  as  mid-hipiiiiiii  June  IN 
ls|-_':  was  on  board  tho  President,  eomm-inded  by  lie 
eatiir,  in  the  action  off  Long  Island  in  Jan.,  I  s  I  .">.'«  hen 
that  vessel  was  captured  by  a  British  fleet:  wa-  made  lieu- 
tenant ISL'l  ;  served  successively  in  all  the  -,|na  In.n  :  b, 

Meet-captain  of  the  Pacific  squadron  ls.,.>:  was  in 
command  of  tho  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadelphia  1861  ; 
served  in  important  commands  during  the  civil  war,  es- 
pecially as  captain  of  the  steam-frigate  Koanoke  LSI; I  ; 
commissioned  commodore  July  16,  ISI;L>,  and  was  retired 
in  1864,  after  a  longer  period  of  service  than  that  of  any 
other  officer  of  the  navy.  D.  Philadelphia  July  25,  1872. 

Nichol'ville,  post-v.  of  Lawrence  tp.,  St.  Lawrence 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Regis  River,  has  1  weekly  news- 
paper. Pop.  300. 

Ni'c-ius,  an  Athenian  statesman  and  general  from  the 
period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  very  wealthy,  the  leader 
of  the  aristocratic  party  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  and 
tho  fierce  opponent  of  Cleon ;  wary,  cautious,  and  super- 
stitious, but  prudent  and  energetic.  His  military  suc- 
cesses— the  capture  of  Minoa  in  427,  of  Melos  in  J26,  of 
Sphacteria  in  425,  of  Cythcra  in  424 — enabled  him  after 
the  death  of  Cleon  to  negotiate  a  peace  of  fifteen  year-,  be 
tween  Athens  and  Sparta  in  421,  which  received  his  name. 
Neither  of  the  parties,  however,  fulfilled  the  conditions, 
and  in  415  Aleibiades  induced  tho  Athenians  to  make  an 
expedition  against  Sicily.  Nicias  tried  to  dissuade  tho 
people  from  the  undertaking,  but  in  vain.  He  then  ac- 
cepted the  command — first  in  connection  with  Alcibiadcs, 
afterwards  alone — and  laid  siege  to  Syracuse.  Reinforce- 
ments were  sent  to  the  city  from  Sparta.  The  Athenian 
fleet  was  defeated  and  destroyed,  and  when  Nicias  re- 
treated with  his  troops  to  the  interior,  he  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  he  himself  was  put  to  death  (ti:1.). 
Plutarch  has  written  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  his  life 
and  character. 

Nick'el  (symbol,  Ni.;  at.  weight.  58.01  ;  sp.  gr.,  8.97- 
9.25),  a  metal  allied  to  cobalt  and  to  iron,  but  much 
less  abundant  than  tho  latter,  and  of  annually  increas- 
ing importance  in  the  arts.  Nickel  has  been  long  known. 
but  it  was  only  in  1751  that  Cronstedt  proved  it  to 
be  a  distinct  element.  It  is  associated  with  iron  and 
cobalt  in  terrestrial  ores,  and  is  found  in  considerable 
amount  in  almost  all  aerolites  or  meteoric  slnncs.  the  per- 
centage in  these  sometimes  rising  to  from  9-12.  The  ter- 
restrial sources  are  tho  ores  known  as  white  nickel  pyrites, 
or  chloantite  (diarsenide  of  nickel),  nickel-bloom,  or  an- 
nabergite  (arsenato  of  nickel),  brcithauptitc  (antimonide 
of  nickel),  gersdorffite,  or  nickel-glance  (arsenio-sulphide), 
ullmanite(antimonio-8ulphidc),  capillary  pyrites,  or  miller- 
ite  (oxide,  sulphide),  grunanito  (sulphide  of  nickel  and  bis- 
muth), emerald  nickel  (carbonate),  pyromeline  (sulphate), 
pimelite  (silicate  of  nickel),  and  less  important  compounds, 
as  nickel  ochre.  Kupfer-niekel  contains  43.5  per  cent,  of 
nickel ;  chloantite.  27.8  per  cent. ;  nickel  spciss-glance, 
31.4  per  cent. :  nickel-glance,  35.1  per  cent. :  and  antimo- 
nial  nickel-glance.  'J7.fi  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  Nickel  is 
tolerably  widely  diffused,  and  is  worked  in  England,  Ger- 
many. Austria.  Russia.  Sweden,  and  the  V.  S..  1'specially 

at    Lancaster.    I'M.     SicL'enite,  a  complex  sulphide  of  nickel, 

cobalt,  and  iron,  has  been  found  in  Missouri  and  Maryland. 
The  methods  of  smelting  and  working  nickel  ores  are 
various  and  complicated,  mid  while  some  are  well  known, 
other-  are  -till  kept  a  secret.  1  trcasinnall y.  nickel  is  pro- 
duced from  smelting  products,  and  in  rare  cases  tho  ores 
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are  worked  directly  for  the  production  of  the  metal,  with- 
out the  previous  formation  of  a  speiss  or  matt.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  ordinary  methods. 

(1)  Concentration  Niueltiny  of  Nickel  Ores  for  the  Pro- 
duction of  Mutt. — This  process  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  oxidized  iron  in  the  ores  upon  smelting  with  quartz  or 
some  silicious  substance,  after  roasting,  becomes  scorified, 
while  the  oxide  of  nickel,  which  is  formed  by  the  roasting 
process,  and  which  is  somewhat  easier  to  reduce  than  the 
oxide  of  iron,  becomes  reduced  to  metallic  nickel,  and  con- 
centrates in  a  matt  formed  of  the  undecomposed  metallic 
sulphides  and  those  sulphides  which  have  been  reduced 
from  sulphates.  After  being  concentrated  in  a  cupola 
furnace,  the  matt  is  submitted  to  an  oxidizing  blast- 
smelting  in  order  to  extract  the  iron  as  perfectly  as  possible ; 
and  this  is  sometimes  effected  in  a  reverbcratory  furnace 
with  the  addition  of  quartz,  heavy  spar  (or  sulphate  of 
soda),  and  coal.  The  coal  transforms  the  heavy  spar  into 
sulphide  of  barium ;  this  reacts  upon  the  oxidized  copper 
and  nickel,  and  forms  baryta,  and  this  earth  unites  with 
the  quartz  and  protoxide  of  iron,  forming  an  easily  fusible 
slag.  Iron  pyrites  containing  44.52  per  cent,  of  iron,  6.13 
of  nickel,  5.39  of  copper,  and  43.06  of  sulphur,  arc  roasted 
in  mounds  four  or  five  days,  and  then  smelted  with  coke 
in  a  channel  furnace,  sonic  slag  from  a  previous  prm-t^s. 
with  limestone  and  quartz,  being  added  if  the  ores  do  not 
contain  silica,  alumina,  and  lime  enough  to  form  a  slag 
with  the  protoxide  of  iron.  This  produces  about  20  per 
cent,  of  a  raw  matt  containing  111  per  cent,  of  nickel. 
This  raw  matt  is  rcsmelted  with  nickel  slags  and  quartz, 
producing  a  concentration  matt  of  24  to  25  per  cent,  of 
nickel.  This  new  matt  then  gets  an  oxidizing  smelting  to 
reduce  its  iron  and  its  sulphur  and  bring  the  nickel  up  to 
35  per  cent. 

Arsenical  nickel  ores  are  smelted  without  being  dressed 
with  fluor-spar,  alumina,  quartz-sand,  and  slag,  and  what 
is  known  as  speiss — viz.  a  mixture  of  metallic  arsenides — 
in  which  the  nickel  collects,  owing  to  its  greater  affinity 
for  arsenic  than  for  sulphur.  A  speiss  is  sometimes  ob- 
tained containing  60  per  cent,  of  nickel  with  only  half  of 
1  per  cent,  of  iron  and  copper,  respectively.  Furnace  ends 
and  residues  resulting  from  the  oxidizing  smelting  of  cop- 
per give  a  slag  containing  nickel  to  the  amount  of  2.5  per 
cent.  This  is  smelted  with  10  per  cent,  of  iron  pyrites  and 
from  10  to  40  per  cent,  of  arsenical  pyrites,  until  a  speiss 
containing  26  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  a  matt  containing  6 
per  cent,  are  obtained.  This  speiss  is  roasted  and  smelted 
with  arsenical  pyrites,  heavy  spar,  copper  slag,  and  lead 
slai;  until  a  refined  speiss  of  35  per  cent,  of  nickel  is  ob- 
t;iim.'d. 

Production  of  Nirlcel  in  the  Dry  Way. — The  production 
of  metallic  nickel  in  the  dry  way — .1.  e.  by  smelting  alone — 
is  rarely  attempted. 

Production  of  Nickel  in  the  Wet  Way. — This  process  de- 
pends upon  such  a  treatment  of  ores  or  ore-products  as  will 
give  a  nickel  salt  soluble  in  water,  and  from  which  the 
metal  may  be  cheaply  precipitated  as  an  oxide.  Ores, 
matt,  and  speiss  are  first  roasted — in  order,  first,  to  put  the 
iron  into  the  state  of  an  insoluble  oxide ;  and,  second,  to 
make  the  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  soluble  (a)  in  water, 
by  transforming  them  into  sulphate,  or  (6)  in  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids,  by  transforming  them  into  oxides  or 
basic  salts.  The  following  facts  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  treat- 
ment of  nickel-giving  products.  If  a  matt  containing  iron, 
copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  be  submitted  to  an  oxidation- 
roasting  at  a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  sulphate  formed 
will  be  decomposed  in  the  following  order:  iron,  copper. 
nickel,  and  cobalt.  Most  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel,  with 
some  copper,  may  be  extracted  from  such  a  mass  by  water. 
Dilute  acids  attack  the  oxide  of  copper  the  most  readily, 
oxide  of  nickel  with  more  difficulty,  while  the  oxide  of 
iron  is  practically  insoluble.  However  well  the  speiss  may 
be  roasted,  it  will  always  retain  some  arsenic ;  and  this 
may  be  converted  into  arseniate  of  soda  by  roasting  with 
saltpetre  and  soda  and  lixiviating  the  mass. 

t'rrr-i/iltiitiiin  'if  the  Nickel. — An  acid  solution  of  nickel 
(and  its  allied  metals)  having  been  obtained,  precipitation 
of  the  metal  by  some  cheap  reagent  is  the  next  step.  Among 
these  reagents  are — (1)  Carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  used 
in  the  form  of  pulverized  chalk,  and  which  should  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  iron.  From  a  solution  containing 
oxides  of  iron,  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  carbonate  of 
lime  precipitates,  at  common  temperatures,  chiefly  hy- 
drated peroxide  of  iron,  with  some  oxide  of  copper  and  a 
little  hydratcd  oxide  of  cobalt.  If  arsenic  be  present,  it 
goes  down  as  arseniate  and  arsenite  of  iron.  At  40°  C. 
and  above  the  carbonate  of  lime  throws  down  the  copper, 
some  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel,  and  all  the  iron ;  so  that  if 
we  use  a  solution  of  a  sulphate,  a  nearly  pure  solution  of 
nickel  results,  mixed  with  some  gypsum.  (2)  Chloride 


of  lime  may  be  employed  after  the  iron  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  lime.     It  transforms  the  protoxide 


of  cobalt  to  sesquioxidc,  and  throws  it  down,  any  man- 
ganese possibly  present  going  down  as  peroxide.  (3)  In 
the  use  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  precipitating  from  a  sul- 
phuric acid  solution,  the  nickel  contains  gypsum,  which  is 
hard  to  separate,  lime  almost  inevitably  accompanying  the 
reduced  metal.  On  this  account  carbonate  of  soda,  though 
more  expensive,  is  sometimes  used,  and  with  it  we  can 
make  fractional  precipitations,  as  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
getting  first  a  basic  salt  of  iron,  then  a  mixture  of  the  ox- 
ides of  iron  and  copper,  then  one  of  the  oxides  of  copper 
and  nickel,  and  lastly,  oxide  of  nickel,  with  some  oxide 
of  cobalt.  Arsenic  goes  down  with  the  peroxide  of  iron, 
and  no  nickel  is  precipitated  with  the  copper  so  long  as 
there  is  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  copper  in  the  nickel  solution. 
(4)  Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  used  to  separate 
copper,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  from  their 
acid  solutions ;  iron  is  used  for  precipitating  copper;  acid 
sulphate  of  potash  is  used  for  precipitating  nickel  from 
solutions  containing  cobalt;  and  nitrite  of  potash  or  soda 
for  separating  cobalt  from  nickel,  a  double  nitrite  of  co- 
balt and  potash  being  formed  as  a  precipitate.  Any  ap- 
proximately pure  solution  of  nickel  having  been  obtained, 
the  hydrated  oxide  is  precipitated  by  lime-water,  filtered, 
pressed,  dried,  and  heated.  Its  gypsum  is  extracted  by  a 
four  days'  treatment  with  weak  muriatic  acid.  It  is  then 
ready  for  reduction  to  metal. 

Metallic  nickel  is  usually  sold  in  the  form  of  small  cubes, 
and  these  cubes  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner: 
Hydrated  oxide  of  nickel,  obtained  as  above,  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  5  per  cent,  of  flour,  some  beet-root-syrup,  and 
water.  From  this  stiff*  mass  cubes  of  one  inch  or  less  are 
cut.  and  quickly  dried.  The  dried  cubes  are  packed  in 
crucibles  or  clay  tubes  with  coal-dust,  and  the  metal  re- 
duced at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  then  made 
t'i  <-ake  together  by  a  very  high  one. 

Pure  nickel,  or  the  metal  obtained  by  galvanic  deposi- 
tion from  a  solution  as  pure  as  possible,  is  a  silvery-white 
metal  with  a  strong  lustre,  not  tarnishing  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  can  be  polished  so  as  to  be  deceptively  like 
polished  silver.  It  is  very  ductile,  hard,  and  tenacious. 
A  nickel  wire  of  a  certain  diameter  will  sustain  li  times 
the  weight  required  to  break  an  iron  wire  of  the  same  size. 
The  specific  gravity  of  nickel  varies,  according  to  differ- 
ent observers,  between  8.27  and  8.93.  Its  malleability  is 
diminished  by  an  admixture  of  carbon  or  manganese.  It 
is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  may  be  rendered  magnetic 
by  the  same  means  as  iron,  its  magnetic  power  compared 
with  that  of  iron  being  given  as  35  :  55,  or  as  8  :  9,  or  as  2  :  3. 
Repeated  ignition  destroys  its  magnetic  property,  and  it 
loses  this  power  at  a  lower  temperature  than  iron.  Nickel 
is  very  difficult  of  fusion.  Adams  succeeded  in  fusing  pure 
nickel  in  a  sealed  porcelain  crucible  lined  with  pure  alu- 
mina and  bedded  in  a  Hessian  crucible  at  a  heat  which 
fused  platinum.  Crookes  and  Kolmg  put  its  melting- 
point  at  1900°-2100°  C.  Nickel  is  soluble  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric and  hydrochloric  acids,  but  it  dissolves  in  these 
slowly  and  with  comparative  difficulty.  Nitric  acid  at- 
tacks and  dissolves  it  readily,  as  docs  aqua  regia.  Strong 
nitric  acid  renders  it  passive.  It  combines  directly  with 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  fluorine, 
and  arsenic,  forming  soluble  compounds.  Pure  nickel  may 
be  obtained  by  electrolysis  (the  presence  of  cobalt  only  to 
bo  guarded  against  in  this  case),  or  by  solution  in  nitric  acid 
in  the  presence  of  excess  of  metal,  evaporation  taking  up 
the  residue  with  water,  separation  of  foreign  metals  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  formation  of  insoluble  oxalate  of 
nickel,  and  calcining  this  out  of  the  air  in  a  double-lined 
crucible.  Kickel  so  prepared  may  contain  .1  per  cent,  of 
copper  and  .3  per  cent,  of  silicium,  giving  99.40  per  cent, 
of  pure  metal.  The  atomic  weight  of  nickel  has  been  the 
subject  of  painful  researches  by  various  scientists,  with 
results  from  58.01  to  59.20.  The  lowest  number — that  ob- 
tained by  Lee,  viz.  58.01 — agrees  closely  with  Schneider's 
(58.04)  and  Sommarugo's  (58.026)  determinations,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  nearly  correct.  The  prevailing  color  of 
the  hydrated  salts  of  nickel,  and  of  course  of  their  solu- 
tions, is  green  ;  those  containing  an  excess  of  ammonia  are 
bluish  or  violet,  while  the  anhydrous  salts  are  yellowish. 
From  their  solutions  the  fixed  alkalies  precipitate  a  hydrate, 
and  the  alkaline  carbonates  a  basic  carbonate,  both  of  a 
pale-green  color.  There  are  two  oxides,  the  olive-green 
protoxide,  obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate  or  the  carbon- 
ate, and  the  black  sesquioxide,  obtained  by  heating  the 
nitrate  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Of  the  crystallized  soluble  salts  of  nickel  the  most  fa- 
miliar are  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  chloride,  and  the  double 
sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia,  this  latter  being  now 
prepared  and  sold  in  large  quantities  for  the  purposes  of 
nickel-plating.  Nickel  is  a  bivalent  metal,  quadrivalent 
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in  the  sesijtiioxide,  but  acting  in  the  double  atom  (Nij)  as 
a  sexivalcnt  radical.  Nickel  is  very  closely  allied  to  co 
bait,  but,  while  presenting  many  remarkable  points  of 
rcM-iiibhincc,  is  yet  abundantly  different.  The  two  metals 
are  sufficiently  alike  to  form  in  modern  chemistry  a  group 
by  tli  with  a  general  resemblance  to  iron  and 

mangam  -e. 

f\c*.  — I'ntil  within  a  few  years  the  use  of  nickel  was 
confined  to  the  pur], oscs  of  coinage  and  the  making  of 
coi rain  allovs.  In  Jamaica,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
the  1T.  S.  small  coins  have  been  made  with  an  alloy  of 
nickel  with  zino  and  copper,  pure  nickel  being  altogether 
too  hard  for  this  use.  An  ul!o\  i-  tnii'ie  called  tttrt  m-ifi'iit, 
which  consists  in  loo  parts  of — silver,  27.56  ;  copper,  5!unl ; 
zinc,  11.57;  nickel.  3.12:  total,  90.61.  The  I'.  S.  cent,  au- 
thorized by  the  act,  of  l-'eb.  21,  l-v.7.  cnn-i-ted  of  >s  parts 
of  copper  and  12  of  nickel.  Since  1850,  in  Switzerland, 
small  coins  (1110,1/101',  /o/A,n)  have  been  issued  of  the  fol- 
lowing composition  in  1000  parts: 

Silver.        Copper.          Zinc.          Nickel. 

20-Kappen  piece 150  lino  •>:,»  100 

111-        "  "      100  5.10  250  100 

5-       "  "      50  600  250  100 

The-e  coins  do  not  turn  red  by  wear,  but,  become  yellowish. 
In  Belgium,  ,",.  lo,  and  20-ccntime  pieces  are  made  of  an 
alloy  of  25  parts  of  nickel  and  75  of  copper.  1'p  to  is;., 
the  V.  S.  mints  had  issued  $5,000,000  worth  of  the  5-eent 
copper-nickel  coins. 

Nickel  has  been,  and  is  now,  largely  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  (icrman  silver  or  nickel  silver.  This  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  brass  to  which  one-sixth  to  one-third  of 
nickel  has  been  added.  Tradition  tells  us  that  this  alloy 
ha-  Keen  in  UM-  in  China  from  a  remote  period ;  its  use  in 
Europe  has  become  common  within  thirty  years.  The 
white  copper,  or  y/'-/y<oc/,  of  the  Chinese  contains  lo.l 
iarts  of  copper.  31.11  of  nickel,  L':>.  1  of  zinc,  and  2.11  of 
run.  <  icrman  silver  should  be,  approximately,  1  part  of 
nickel.  I  of  zinc,  and  2  of  eopper.  For  casting  purposes 
a  little  lead  is  sometimes  added.  Acheaper  kind  contains 
S  parts  of  copper,  2  of  nickel,  and  3.5  of  zinc.  If  the 
amount  of  nickel  fall  below  2  parts  in  11-12,  the  silver 
produced  will  bo  little  better  than  brass  ;  8  parts  of  cop- 
per, 3  of  nickel,  and  3.5  of  zinc  make  a  beautiful  alloy 
elo-ely  resembling  silver.  The  preceding,  with  4  parts  oif 
nickel,  makes  a  very  beautiful  compound  having  a  faint 
of  blue.  The  Chinese  tuiimtrf  has  8  parts  of  eopper, 
3  of  nickel,  and  6.5  of  zinc.  This  alloy  is  fusible,  hard, 
and  not  easily  rolled.  The  color  of  good  German  silver 
is  nearly  silver-white,  its  fracture  small-grained,  specific 
gra\  ity  S.4  to  8.7.  It  is  as  ductile  as  ordinary-  brass,  but 
harder  and  capable  of  being  polished.  In  making  it,  the 
three  metals  should  be  granulated  and  well  distributed 
through  the  crucible,  covered  with  charcoal,  and  well 
stirred  while  in  fusion. 

The  following  table  shows  the  price  of  nickel,  in  large 
lots: 

1870 J1.25,  gold,  per  pound, 

1871 1.50      "        "        " 

1872 2.25      "        "        " 

1873 3.25      "        "        " 

1874 2.80      "        "        « 

1S7~> 3.00      "        "        " 

The  chief  use  of  nickel,  developed  within  a  few  years,  is 
for  nickel-plating,  or  the  electro  deposition  of  nickel  upon 
other  metals.  For  many  years  the  fact  was  well  known 
that  a  brilliantly  white  deposit  of  metallic  nickel  could  be 
obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution  of  any  one  of 
many  nickel  salts,  but  no  practical  lesson  was  deduced 
from  it,  nor  was  the  possibility  of  elcctro-/i/nri'n.'/  with 
nickel  (as  distinguished  from  the  mere  obtaining  a  bril- 
liant deposit  of  metal)  demonstrated,  until  Dr.  Isaac 
Adams,  Jr.,  solved  the  problem  and  created,  in  fact,  a 
new  art.  Former  experimenters  had  indeed  obtained  a 
deposit  of  a  white  and  brilliant  metal,  but  had  never  been 
able — and  perhaps  had  never  tried — to  produce  this  de- 
posit continuously  from  a  bath  or  solution  which  should 
maintain  its  strength  and  work  practically  year  in  and 
year  out.  Until  Dr.  Adams  showed  thoway.no  method 
was  known — or  only  the  most  impracticable,  and  in  work- 
shops impossible  -of  supplying  a  nickel-plating  solution 
regularly  and  continuously  with  the  metal,  regularly 
and  continuously  withdrawn  from  it.  The  use  and  value 
of  nickel  on  account  of  its  hardness,  beauty,  lustre,  and 
tin-  polish  which  it  takes  were  rapidly  recognized  as  soon 
us  nickel-plated  ware  became  common.  Cas-tixtures,  arms 
of  railway-scats,  chandeliers,  bits,  buckles,  surgical  instru- 
ments, skates,  knives,  forks,  metal  rollers  for  "alico-print- 
Crs.  thermometer  SC»le»,  tea-sets,  builder-1  hardware,  lock- 
ets, and  trinkets  are  a  few  of  the  common  articles  to  which 
a  coating  of  nickel  is  given. 

In  all  electro-plating,  or  giving  one  metal  a  coating  of 
another,  the  essentials  of  the  j  |  battcrv,  a  proper 


solution,  n  eat h ode — the  object  to  be  plated — and  an  anode, 
or  plate  of  metal  forming  the  posith  c  pole  of  (be  liatterv. 
The  solution  having  hcen  prepared,  the  object  to  be  plate-. 1 
is  suspended  in  it.  and  oppo-ite  to  it  is  hung  the  anode, 
and  the  two  being  connected  re-pecti\  civ  with  the  two 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  a  deposition  of  metal  upon  the 
le  takes  place.  This  dcpo-ition  L'oes  on  so  long  as 
the  battery  power  is  maintained  and  metal  supplied  us  the 
anode  dissolves  off.  This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  pi 
of  electro-plating :  and  what  has  been  said  applies  in  a 
general  way  to  the  metal  nickel.  lint  in  practical  working 
il  number  of  points  arise  which  enhance  the  difficulty 
of  plating  with  nickel,  and  render  it  a  di-tinct  art.  'I 
ditlicnlties  relate  to  the  preparation  of  the  proper  solutions 
for  electro-plating,  to  mMUn(  them,  and  keeping  them 
when  made,  free  from  any  injntion-  a>lini  \tin  e  of  foreign 
snb-tances,  ,-tc.  In  fact,  plating  with  nickel  is,  chemically 
speaking,  a  process  of  no  little  difficulty  and  delicacy.  It 
is  in  this  respect  broadly  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 

•-:    elertn,  plating    will pper   and    sihcr.      To 

make  a  plated  metal  of  any  Milne  in  the  arts,  it  must  bo 
led  upon  suitable  objects  in  what  is  known  as  the 
reguline  state — i'.  e.  that  which  exhibits  fully  the  ordinal  v 
desirable  qualities  of  the  metal.  The  best  practical  solu- 
tion for  nickel-plating  is  a  solution  of  the  double  sulphate 
of  nickel  and  ammonia.  If  properly  prepared  and  n  ed, 
this  solution  has  the  property  of  giving  :i  demiM  with  a 
smooth  surface  which  can  be  polished  with  little  labor,  und 
— what  is  of  conse'|iicnee  \\ith  a  metal  so  h.nil  as  nickel 
— it  gives  a  very  thick  dcpo-ii  before  it  acquires  a  rough 
or  matted  surface.  The  solution  should  be  of  a  salt  as  pure 
and  neutral  as  possible,  and  kept  free  from  substances 
which  would  impair  its  working  properties,  chief  among 
which  are  nitric  acid,  the  alkalies,  and  lime.  Nihi<-  acid 
and  caustic  alkali  are  used  for  cleaning'  goods  about  to  be 
plated,  and  hence,  without  scrupulous  care,  a  little  nitric 
acid  or  alkali  will  find  its  way  into  the  plating-vat.  Nitric 
acid  in  very  small  quantities  ruins  the  vat,  the  work  com- 
ing out  black  nnd  streaked.  The  presence  of  potash  or 
soda  is  at  once  manifested  by  a  deposit  of  green  oxide  or 
sub-oxide  of  nickel  upon  the  article  being  plated.  Copper, 
zinc,  and  arsenic  are  also  detrimental,  and  must  be  excluded 
or  their  bad  effects  neutralized.  Commercial  nickel  almost 
always  contains  the  above-named  metals,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  reagents  employed  in  the  complicated  process  of  its 
manufacture,  as  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphide  of  calcium,  sul- 
phides of  sodium  and  potassium,  common  salt,  and  alu- 
mina. All  these  injurious  substances  must  be  removed  in 
preparing  a  salt  fit  for  plating  purposes,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  of  them  or  their  congeners  into  the  solutions 
carefully  guarded  against. 

While  in  electro-plating  an  anode  of  pure  metal  is  con- 
venient and  useful,  in  working  out  the  problem  of  nickel- 
plating  Dr.  Adams  brought  to  light  the  curious  fact  that  a 
plate  of  pure  metallic  nickel — used  as  an  anode — does  not 
satisfy  the  conditions  requisite  to  successful  plating.  Such 
a  plate  does  not  dissolve  regularly  in  the  solution  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  does  not  furnish  from  itself  as  much  metal 
as  is  deposited  upon  the  objects  plating.  The  nickel 
salt  in  the  solution  has  to  furnish  the  metal,  and  conse- 

?uently  the  solution  becomes  weaker,  and  finally  runs  out. 
f,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plate  of  nickel  combined  with  car- 
bon— -a  carbide  of  nickel — be  employed,  the  metal  will  be 
fed  into  the  solution  on  one  side  just  as  fast  as  it  is  de- 
posited out  on  the  other,  and  thus  the  great  desideratum 
attained — viz.  the  possibility  of  continuous  and  uniform 
work.  Suoh  cast-nickel  plates,  or  anodes,  are  now  success- 
fully made,  and  form  an  article  of  commerce;  and  it  is  by 
the  use  of  them  that  we  now  have  a  process  of  nickel-plat- 
ing which  is  continuous  and  uniform. 

Among  the  recent  applications  of  nickel-plating  no  one 
is  of  more  direct  and  obvious  utility  than  its  use  in  the 
case  of  the  rollers  used  in  eulico-printing.  These  engnn  cd 
rollers  are  of  copper,  a  comparatively  soft  metal,  and  ba\e 
to  be  continually  touched  up  and  repaired,  and  when  worn 
so  as  to  produce  imperfect  impressions  are  turned  down 
and  re-engraved.  A  largo  print-works  in  Miis-aehn-eti- 
owning  2351  copper  rollers  turned  down  for  re-engra\ing 
2768  in  one  year,  showing  that  over  400  rollers  were  so 
invite  I  twice.  The  giving  to  such  rollers  before  use  n  good 
coating  of  nickel  adds  enormously  to  their  working  life  and 
-  the  cost  of  printing,  a  nickel-plated  roller  doing 
three  or  four  times  the  work  done  by  a  copper  one. 

.1.  M.  M  Kit  RICK. 

Nickel-plating.    Bee  NICKEL. 

Nic'obnr  Islands,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  N.  W.  of  Sumatra.  They  comprise  an  area  of  about 
l:;oii  -i|iture  miles,  with  noon  inhabitants  belonging  to  the 
Malayan  race,  occupying  only  a  low  state  of  civilization. 
The  islands  are  very  fertile,  producing  cocoanuts,  sugar, 
riee,  tobacco,  bamboo,  and  oranges  in  abundance,  but  aro 
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so  unhealthful  that  nil  attempts  to  colonize  them  have 
proved  vain.  They  belong  to  Denmark. 

Nicode'mus,  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  mentioned 
thrice  in  the  Gospel  of  John — iii.  1-21,  as  coming  to  Jesus 
by  night ;  viii.  45,  as  demanding  that  J  esus  should  be  heard 
before  being  judged;  and  xix.  38-42,  as  assisting  Joseph 
of  Arimathoa  in  laying  out  the  body  of  Christ. 

Ni'colai  (CHIUSTOPH  FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  18, 
1733  ;  took  charge  in  1759  of  his  father's  bookstore  and 
publishing-office,  which  he  conducted  till  his  death,  Jan. 
8,  1811.  He  founded,  with  Moses  Mendelssohn,  HHiI'mtln-I; 
der  echonen  Winsettsch(iften  (1757);  with  Lessing,  Jtrtffc, 
die  neueste  Literatur  betreffend  (1759);  and  alone,  All/je- 
meinen  deutschen  llihliothck  (1765).  He  wrote  Awedoten 
von  Friedrieh  II.  (1785),  several  humorous  works  and  largo 
romances,  and  a  multitude  of  critical  essays  against  Kant, 
Fichte,  Uoethe,  Herder,  and  the  romantic  school. 

Nicolai  (KARL  OTTO  EIIRKNFRIED),  b.  at  Konigsberg 
June  9,  1810;  studied  music  under  great  difficulties; 
lived  after  1S30  at  Berlin  as  a  music-teacher;  became  or- 
ganist to  the  ambassadors'  chapel  at  Rome  in  18.14,  direc- 
tor of  the  opera  at  Vienna  in  1S39,  and  of  the  royal  orches- 
tra at  Berlin  in  18  IS,  and  d.  there  May  10,  1849.  Of  his 
numerous  compositions,  one  has  become  somewhat  pop- 
ular, the  opera  The  Merry  Wire*  of  Windsor. 

Nic'olas  (Sir  NICHOLAS  HARRIS),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  East 
Looe,  Cornwall,  England,  Mar.  10, 1799;  entered  the  Brit- 
ish navy  at  an  early  age;  became  a  lieutenant  1815;  stud- 
ied law  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  1825  ;  devoted  his  attention 
chiefly  to  peerage-claims  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
became  profoundly  versed  in  every  branch  of  antiquarian 
literature,  especially  history,  genealogy,  and  heraldry  :  was 
joint  editor  of  the  lietrospective  Kemeui  1826  and  of  the 
Exatrpta  Iliniiirint  1831 ;  made  a  knight  of  the  Hanoverian 
Guelphie  order  1831,  chancellor  of  the  Ionian  order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George  1832,  of  which  he  became  grand 
cross  1810.  D.  at  Cape  Cure,  near  Boulogne,  France,  Aug. 
3,  1848.  Among  his  works  arc  Synopsis  of  the  Peerafji  <>f 
England  (1825),  History  of  tin-  llttttle  of  Agixcourl  (  l's27'). 
flu  Chronology  of  History  (1835).  Hiitory  of  the  Orders 
of  Knighthood  of  the  liritish  Empire  (4  vo'ls.,  1841-42), 
Despatches  and  Letters  of  Lord  Nelson  (7  vols.,  1844),  Me- 
moirit  of  Sir  Christopher  ffatton  (1847).  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  arranging  for  publication  The  f.et- 
ter  sand  Journal*  of  Sir  //«'/*<,,(  Lon-r,  which  appeared  under 
the  editorship  of  William  Forsyth  Harris  (3  vols.,  1S53). 

Nicola'us,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Sutler  co.,  Cal.,  on  the 
Feather  Kivor.  Pop.  799. 

Nicole'  (PIERRE),  b.  at  Chartres,  department  of  Eure- 
et-Loire,  France,  Oct.  19,  1625;  studied  theology  at  Paris; 
joined  the  community  of  Port  Royal;  fled  in  1679  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  Netherlands  ;  returned 
in  1683  to  Paris,  and  d.  there  Nov.  16,  1695.  He  trans- 
lated Pascal's  Prorini-ial  Letters  into  elegant  Latin  under 
the  pseudonym  of  "William  Mendrock,"  wrote  Easais  de 
Morale  et  Iimtructiona  tht'otoyiui/fH,  and  had  a  share  in  the 
authorship  of  several  of  Arnauld's  works. 

Nicolet',  a  fertile  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  on  S. 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  traversed  by  a  brunch  of 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Cap.  Becancour.  Pop.  23,202. 

Nicolet,  post-v.  of  Nicolet  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on 
Nicolct  River,  near  S.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  81  miles 
below  Montreal,  has  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  founded 
1803,  with  library  of  10,000  volumes,  also  a  seminary, 
ladies'  academy,  and  manufactures.  Pop.  about  1200. 

Nicollet',  county  of  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  450 
square  miles.  Bounded  S.  W.  and  E.  by  Minnesota  River. 
Is  traversed  by  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  Is 
uneven  and  generally  fertile.  Wheat  and  oats  are  leading 
products.  Cap.  St.  Peter.  Pop.  8362. 

V  icollct .  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Minnesota  River.  Pop.  058. 

Nicollet  (JEAN  NICOLAS),  b.  at  Cluses,  Savoy,  France, 
July  24,  1786;  was  a  pupil  of  Laplace,  secretary  and  li- 
brarian of  the  observatory  at  Paris  in  1817 ;  came  to  the 
U.  S.  1832  ;  explored  the  Southern  States,  especially  the 
basins  of  the  Red,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  upper  Missis- 
sippi rivers;  collected  valuable  materials  illustrative  of 
Indian  history,  customs,  and  languages,  as  well  as  notices 
of  the  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  regions  visited; 
and  was  sent  by  the  war  department  on  a  second  explora- 
tion of  the  Territories  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  map 
and  presenting  a  general  report,  on  which  occasion  Lt. 
John  ('.  Fremont  was  his  assistant.  D.  Washington,  D.  C., 
Sept.  11,  1843.  Author  of  scientific  treatises  in  French. 

Nicomedi'a,  the  capital  of  ancient  Bithynia,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Astacenus,  founded  by  Nicornedes  I. 
(278-248  B.  c.)  in  264  B.  c.,  after  the  destruction  of  Astacus 


(a  little  to  the  S.  E.  of  it)  by  Lysimachus.  From  292  to 
330  A.  n.  it  was  the  capita!  of  the  Eastern  Roman  empire, 
and  contained  many  splendid  buildings.  It  has  suffered 
very  severely  from  earthquakes,  as  in  358  and  362  A.  i>. 
Arrian  was  born,  Hannibal  died,  and  Diocletian  alnliriitrd 
here.  Constantino  died  at  his  Villa  Ancyron,  close  by. 
The  modern  Turkish  village  of  fmnid,  which  occupies  the 
old  site,  has  a  population  of  about  3000. 

R.  D.  HiTcncocK. 

Nicop'oli,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of  Widdin, 
on  the  Danube,  is  beautifully  situated,  but  its  fortifications 
are  decaying  and  its  trade  and  manufactures  are  inconsid- 
erable. Pop.  10,000. 

Nicop'olis  [Or.  NuciiiroAts,  "  city  of  victory  "],  the  name 
of  ten  ancient  cities  (one  in  Egypt,  four  in  Asia,  and  five 
in  Europe),  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  one  in 
Kpirus,  founded  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  his  great 
naval  victory  at  Actium,  Sept.  2,  31  B.  c.  It  soon  became 
a  large  and  splendid  city,  more,  however,  through  imperial 
favor  than  by  reason  of  its  natural  advantages.  Already 
in  the  time  of  Julian  (361-363  A.  D.)  it  had  declined,  and 
was  restored.  Early  in  the  sixth  century  it  was  plunder- 
ed by  the  Goths  (Procopius,  De  Hello  (Jothico,  iv.  22), 
and  restored  again  by  Justinian  (527-565  A.  n.).  After 
this  it  gradually  decayed,  ami  died  a  natural  death.  St. 
Paul  wintered  here  (Tit.  iii.  12),  perhaps  in  the  year  67- 
68  A.  D.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Nicosia.     See  LEFKOSIA. 

Nicosi'a,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  about 
•I  1  miles  N.  W.  of  Catania.  This  very  old  town  is  situated 
on  two  high  hills  in  the  midst  of  a  most  fertile  district. 
It  is  an  episcopal  see — has  a  cathedral  and  four  other  large 
churches,  in  all  of  which  are  good  pictures.  It  has  also  a 
considerable  library,  a  small  college,  and  some  communal 
schools,  but  the  state  of  education  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  94  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  com- 
mune are  unable  to  read.  The  town  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  cattle,  but  there  are  no  home 
manufactures.  Nicosia  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  A  rabs, 
was  restored  by  the  Normans,  suffered  severely  in  the  later 
civil  wars,  and  was  so  wasted  by  the  plague  in  1624  that  it 
has  never  recovered  its  prosperity.  Pop.  14,789. 

Nicot'  (JEAN),  b.  in  France  in  1530;  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador by  Francis  II.  to  Lisbon,  where  he  procured 
seeds  of  the  tobacco-plant  from  Florida,  and  introduced 
them  into  France,  whence  the  botanical  Nicotiana  given 
to  the  tobacco-plant.  D.  at  Paris  May  5,  1600. 

Nico'tera,  town  of  Calabria,  province  of  Catanzaro, 
near  the  Ionian  Sea.  It  enjoys  a  climate  of  great  perfec- 
tion, and  in  fine  nights  the  fires  of  Stromboli,  50  miles 
distant,  are  distinctly  visible.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  cathedral  and  the  episcopal  palace.  This  town  was 
wasted  by  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century,  by  the  French 
in  the  fifteenth,  and  partially  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  1783.  Pop.  6347. 

Nicotine  or  Nicotia.     See  TOBACCO. 

Nie'buhr  (BARTHOLD  GEORG),  b.  at  Copenhagen  Aug. 
27,  1776,  was  a  son  of  Karstens  Niebuhr  (b.  Mar.  17.  IT:;:!; 
d.  Apr.  26,  1815),  who  from  1761  to  1767  accompanied  a 
scientific  expedition  to  Arabia  and  South-western  Asia, 
sent  out  by  the  Danish  king,  Frederick  V.,  and  described 
his  travels  in  Backrcibitng  ron  Arabicn  (1772)  and  Jt<-i*c- 
beschi'eibiwj  ron  Arabicti  wid  findcnt  wmliegendflt  Liindfrn 
(1774-78).  The  father  held  a  government  office  in  Mel- 
dorf,  Holstein,  and  here  the  son  was  educated.  He  after- 
wards studied  law  and  philosophy  at  Kiel  and  Gb'ttingcn  ; 
was  appointed  private  secretary  to  Count  Schiunnelinann, 
Danisn  minister  of  finance  in  1796,  and  next  year  secre- 
tary to  the  royal  library  in  Copenhagen  ;  visited  England 
in  i?98,  and  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Danish  govern- 
ment in  1799.  But  his  enthusiasm  for  England  and  hatred 
tu  Xupoleon  made  it  very  unpleasant  for  him  in  Copenha- 
gen, and  in  1806  he  removed  to  Berlin,  where  from  this 
year  till  1809  he  held  various  offices  in  the  financial 
department  of  the  Prussian  government.  He  was  an  able 
business-man,  and  rendered  good  services,  but  he  was 
strongly  opposed  to  those  almost  violent  measures  of 
reform  which  the  desperate  situation  of  the  Prus.-ian 
state  made  necessary,  and  his  temper  was  nervous  and 
impatient.  He  fell  out  first  with  Stein,  then  with  Hardcn- 
berg,  and  finally  resigned  his  offices.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed historiographer  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  deliv- 
ered in  1810-11  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of 
Rome  at  the  newly-established  University  of  Berlin,  and 
in  this  sphere  his  brilliant  genius  and  immense  learning 
at  once  found  their  proper  application.  From  1816  to  1S22 
he  resided  in  Rome  as  Prussian  ambassador  to  the  pitpal 
court,  though  in  reality  wholly  occupied  by  scientific  stud- 
ies ;  and  in  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Bonn  as  professor 
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at  the  university.  Hero  he  developed  a  great  literary  ao- 
tivity  :  founded  /.'/<. //j/'x-/,-n  Mu*,,n,t  (l^iTi.  superintended 

tile     lieu    edition    of     '  '"I  fill  v   S<- >' I  I't'irnln     //  <nlil,!l, 

publi-hed  u  number  of  minor  philological  and  urcha'olo._' 
icil   essays,  and  continued  his   great    work.    A'o//i/-. 
H'hi'-htt.       Hut    under    tin-    *  iolcnt    impre--ion    which    the 

French  revolution  of   1WU   mad i   him   In-   broke  down 

mentally  and  physically,  anil  d.  .Ian.  '_'.  ls:il.  His  A'o- 
mi*rli'-  QnckiokU  (3  coll.,  l^ll  .'!-i,  translated  into  F,ng- 
lish,  tho  two  first  Volume-  by  .1.  ('.  Man-  and  Connop 
Thirls  .ill,  tbc  tbinl  by  l>r.  L.  Schmitz,  is.  so  fur  us  it  goes 

— nillnidv,  to  the  First   I'unie    war      a  complete  re i> 

tion    of    Ihe    hi-lory    of    K"ine.      All    those    legends    which 

of   I, ivy  composed  tbc   lir.-t  chapters  of  tho 

Roman  history,  and  which  were  generally  accepted  a:    his 

tory.  ho   discarded   alter  a  thorough   <-ritieal   analysis  as 

mulls   and    tables;   and   from   mostly  new  materials,   won 

^dependent     i  c-ca  i .  •  1 1  r  -,    philological.    archa'oloL'ical, 

juridical,   etc.,    he   huilt  up  tho  true   com-.-   of  the'    hi-torv 

of  Koine,     lint  bis  1 k   was  ,,ot  only  a  reconstruction  of 

tho  Homaii  hi-tory;  it  was  a  reconstruction  of  historical 
study  in  general.  Some  of  liis  h\  pot  hc-es  have  been  i  oie.-t 
ed,  such  :)-  that  of  tho  origin  c»f  the  early  Roman  legends; 
others  ha\  e  been  modified,  such  as  that  of  the  origin  of  tho 
pleb»;  but  tbc  fundamental  distinelion  between  history 
and  legend,  and  the  method  corresponding  to  this  distine 
(ion.  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  the  study  of  history,  and 
his  wonderful  intuition  into  the  correlation  hetwecn  tho 
various  elements  of  which  a  social  organism  is  eomp»  e  I. 
U  u  ell  as  the  astonishing  power  of  imagination  with  which 
from  a  few  scanty  remnants  he  constructed  the  whole  or- 
ganism, will  always  bear  witness  to  his  eminent  genius. 
His  KI'iiK-  liixi»,-i*'-ti'-  nn'l  phitologiicfa  Xe/j/wVeu  (2  vols.) 
Here  published  at  Bonn  (1828-43),  A'.. <•/,,/.  lain  ,/.  ,v,/,,,,r.  ,i 
at  Hamburg  (lsi:!i,  /,.  li,  nmiit,-/ir!i'htcu  (2  vols.)  at  Ham- 
burg ( lx;,S),  three  courses  of  lectures  at  Bonn;  Oerraan,  by 
bier;  Knglish  (v,  \ols.i,  by  lir.  I,.  Schmit/..  iSee  also  F. 
Liehcr,  ffemuutomoM  »f'  \i,  tmlir.  and  Susanna  Winkworth, 
/.//V  itixl  Lrttti-9  of  B.  Q.  Niebitftr.)  CI.KMKNS  PKTKIISKN. 

Nie'dermeyer  (Loris),  b.  at  Nyon,  in  Vaud.  Switzer- 
land, Apr.  '17.  IS02;  studied  music  in  Vienna  under  Mos- 
elicb's  ami  Forstor,  in  Koine  under  Fioravanti,  in  Naples 
under  Zingarelli :  brought  his  first  opera  on  the  stage  at 
Naples;  went  in  1822  to  Paris,  where  he  composed  several 
operas  with  mediocre  success;  founded  a  school  of  relig- 
ious music  in  lSj;i.  1).  Mar.  11,  isiil.  Of  his  composi- 
tions, the  opera  Xtr,nl,-ll«  ( 1SS6)  and  a  number  of  songs  to 
texts  by  Lamartine,  Hugo,  Manzoni,  and  others,  became 
iatcd.  His  best  work  is  his  Man,  performed  by  the 
Church  Music  Society  in  New  York  in  1872. 

Niel  (ADOI.PHE),  b.  at  Muret,  department  of  Hauto- 
Garonnc,  France,  Oct.  4,  1 S02  ;  was  educated  at  the  Ecole 
Polyteohnique  of  I'aris  and  the  Military  Academy  of  Metz; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition  against  Constan- 
tino 183(i,  and  was  made  commander  of  the 
engineering  corps  in  Algeria;  took  part  in 
the  expedition  against  Koine  in  1849;  con- 
ducted the  siege  of  Bomarsund  in  1854, 
and  planned  the  operations  which  led  to  the 
fall  of  Sebastopol ;  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Italian  campaign  of  1851),  was  made  a 
marshal  of  France  after  the  battle  of  Solfe- 
rino,  and  minister  of  war  in  1867.  D.  Paris 
Aug.  i;i,  1869. 

Niel'lo-work,  a  kind  of  ornamental 
work  in  which  plates  of  gold  or  silver  are 
fust  engraved  by  cutting  ornamental  lig- 
nros  upon  them.  The  lines  are  then  filled 
with  a  black  alloy,  and  the  whole  is  bur- 
nished. The  art  is  scarcely  practise. I  at 
pie-ent.  Some  of  the  earliest  and  bestniel- 
lly/.antine  :  the  finest  are  Italian  of 
the  Cinque-cento  period. 

Pfiemce'wicz  (Jn.tAs  Fnsix),  b.  at 
Skoki.  in   Lithuania,  in    1757;  received  a 
military  education,  but  left  the  service  in 
ir.v-i.  and  entered  into  Polish  politics  as  a 
deputy  from  Lithuania:  fought  in  1794  at 
the    side   of   Kosciusko;  was  carried,    to- 
gether with  him,  us  a  prisoner  to  St.   1'e 
tcrsburg;  accompanied  him  to  the  U.  8.; 
lived  for  some  time  in  Washington's  house, 
nnd   married    an    American  huly.      In   180" 
ho  returned  to  Poland,  and  played   n  eon 
spieuous   and    noble   part    in    the   polities 
of   his   native    country  till    Isi'.o.      - 
before  the  full  of  Warsaw  lie  went  to 
where  ho  resided   till   his   death.    May   21. 
1841.     In  the  Polish  literature  he  became 
very  celebrated  as  the  author  of  Historical 


\o,,.,»  ,,/'  ill,-  !•',!,,  (1816),  Ueii/it  ,,f  Xi':ii«,,inii,l  III.,  l.itlni- 
/.•"./»,  a  novel  in  letters,  etc.     Alter  his  death  his 

.\i,t<  •(  HIU-  tii'i    TO///M  oV    (i    *SV.  J'ettl'ulftnu-ij   W;i-    [illbli-bed   at 

Paris  (IM.;i. 

Nie'men   [<!er.    M,ia,-l],  a    river  of  Prussia,  rises    in 

I!u--i;i,  becomes  navigable  at  (trodno,  and  divide-  at 
Winge  into  the  Ku-s  and  the  <ii!ge,  both  of  which  full 

into  the   Kuris, dies  Hall.  re.-| lively    through   seven  and 

nine  mouths.      It    is   I;HI  miles   long,  na\  k'ahle    U ii!es 

trom  its  mouth,  and  is  of  con-i.b  iab!e  commercial  conso- 
'(Uonce. 

Nieuwcr  Amstcl,  town  «>f  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  North  Holland,  has  I',  I  7  I  inhabitants,  and  some 
manufacture-  on  a  small  scale. 

Nifevrc',  department  of  Central  France,  situated  along 
the  I, oire  and  its  two  allluents.  the  Allicrund  M»T»,  and 
the  Vonne.  an  atlliielit  of  the  Seine.  It  is  mountainous, 
and  not  very  fertile.  \Vinei  el]  culli  \  atcd,  but 

wheat  is  not  nii-cd  in  sufficient  <|iiantin  tor  home  consump- 
tion. Timber  and  mineni!-  a  i  e  a  bun, I. ml.  Iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  silver  arc  mined;  coal  is  rai-ed  and  marble  is 
quarried.  \ivu.  L'.V.i.i  s,|i,.,n.  mi|,.s.  pop.  ;;;;:). ;i|7.  Out 
of  |s,;,:is  children.  17.,'iHJ  receiied  no  school  education  in 
IS.,7.  Cap.  Ni 

Ni'ger,  a  great  river  of  Western  Africa,  also  called 
Jolibn  or  Quorra,  which  diticreut  mimes  are  only  dif- 
ferent expressions  of  the  fame  idea,  "the  river."  applied 
to  the  stream  in  the  ditlcrcnt  regions  it  traverses — Joliba 
to  its  upper  and  Quorra  to  its  middle  course.  It  rises  in 
tho  Kong  Mountains,  in  lat.  !l°  L'.V  N.  ami  Ion.  9°  45'  W., 
and  flows  first  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  passing  Tim- 
bootoo,  ami  then  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  until  it  en- 
ters the  (inlf  of  Guinea  through  a  large  delta  between  the 
Bights  of  Benin  and  liiafra,  after  a  course  of  about  2500 
miles.  Only  parts  of  it  have  been  thoroughly  explored; 
in  most  places  it  flows  through  broad  and  fertile  valleys, 
and  presents  low  shores  covered  with  shrubs  or  overgrown 
with  reed-. 

Night'-Hawk,  a  name  applied  in  North  America  to 
the  species  of  Chnrdeilti,  a  genus  of  the  family  Caprimul- 
gidii-  or  goatsuckers.  They  are  sometimes  popularly  but 
incorrectly  confounded  with  the  whip-poor-will.  The  eggs 
arc  laid  upon  the  bare  ground,  without  a  nest.  The  birds 
are  well  known  by  their  sharp  cry  and  the  loud  booming 
sound  produced  at  twilight  by  the  rapid  rush  through  tho 
air,  with  tho  bill  open  to  seize  their  insect  prey.  Several 
closely-allied  species  or  varieties  are  found  in  the  W.  and 
S.  W.  of  the  U.  8.  These  are  C.  pnpetue  (the  common 
Eastern  species),  C.  Hrnri/i  (a  rarity),  and  C.  Texentit. 
The  night-hawk  or  night-jar  of  England  is  the  common 
GOATSUCKER  (which  see). 

Night'- Heron,  the  Nt/ctiardea.  Garden!,  a  common 
wading  bird  of  tho  heron  family,  found  in  both  the  Old 
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and  New  Worlds.  The  birds  build  their  nests  in  groups  or 
communities,  called  heronries.  In  the  U.  S.  the  night- 
heron  is  often  called  qua  or  quamk,  from  its  hoarse  noctur- 
nal cry.  The  yellow-crowned  night-heron  of  the  Southern 
States  is  Nyctherodiua  viulaceus.  Still  other  species  are 
described. 

Night'ingale,   the   Philomela   luscinia,   the  finest  of 
European  song-birds,  common  in  favored  localities  in  a 


The  Nightingale. 


large  part  of  Asia  and  Europe.  It  belongs  to  the  family 
Sylviadie.  It  is  a  homely  bird,  not  larger  than  the  Amer- 
ican bluebird.  It  feeds  principally  upon  worms  and  insect 
liirvie.  Its  delightful  song  is  heard  chiefly  in  still  nights 
of  May  and  June,  but  also  during  the  day.  It  is  the  bul- 
bul  of  the  poets,  but  in  the  East  that  name  is  now  generally 
given  to  the  rf/omthons  Itfrmorrhnux,  a  very  different  bird. 
The  nightingale  of  the  East  Indies  is  the  Kittm-iiifln  nut- 
critra,  a  bird  resembling  the  true  nightingale.  It  pings  by 
night  or  in  a  darkened  cage,  and  its  song  is  regarded  as 
equal  to  that  of  the  true  nightingale. 

Nightingale  (FLORENCE),  b.  in  May,  1820,  at  Florence, 
Italy,  of  wealthy  English  parents.  Prompted  by  philan- 
thropic instincts,  she  early  turned  her  attention  to  the  re- 
lief of  humanity,  and  in  1851  went  to  the  Kaiserswerth  in- 
stitution on  the  Rhine  for  practical  instruction  as  to  the 
best  means  of  carrying  on  her  work.  During  the  Crimean 
war  she  was  sent  by  the  British  war  department,  at  the 
head  of  a  ba.nd  of  select  nurses,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  in  this  position  dis- 
played marvellous  energy  and  ability  ;  and  the  testimonial 
of  £50,000  subscribed  for  her  by  a  grateful  public  she  de- 
voted to  the  founding  of  a  training-school  for  nurses.  Her 
chief  writings  are — Xotes  mi  llimpHnln  (1859),  A'atea  on 
Waning  (18(50),  Oil  the  fiiniltnr//  ,V/<t(e  of  the  Army  in  Iinliit 
(1863),  Notes  on  Lying-in  httttutioiu  (1871),  and  a  confi- 
dential report  on  the  medical  service  in  the  Crimean  war. 

Night'mare  (Ephitdtes,  Hypnopkobia,  Incubus,  Surctt- 
bus),  a  terrific  dream  in  which  there  appears  to  be  a  dis- 
agreeable object,  as  a  person,  animal,  or  goblin,  present  and 
often  upon  the  breast  of  the  sleeper,  accompanied  by  the  in- 
ability to  cry  out,  move,  or  call  for  help.  Some  patients  have 
merely  a  sense  of  terror,  oppression,  and  inability  to  call, 
without  any  dream.  It  is  often  ascribable  to  heart-disease 
or  asthma,  more  frequently  to  obstruction  in  the  circulation 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  food  or  flatulency  in  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  especially  when  the  sleeper  lies  upon  his  back 
and  the  weight  of  the  overloaded  viscera  falls  upon  the 
aorta.  Many  of  the  symptoms  of  nightmare  may  occur  to 
nervous  and  anxious  patients  in  a  half-wakeful  state  just 
after  retiring  to  bed.  The  careful  voluntary  suspension  of 
the  effort  to  think  (a  suspension  often  difficult  to  accom- 
plish) will  usually  prevent  these  attacks,  which  seem  to  be 
due  to  the  performance  of  the  function  of  thinking  at  a 
time  when  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  deficient. 
The  ancients  believed  that  devils  and  witches  were  present 
during  an  attack  of  nightmare.  They  affirmed  that  the 
evil  spirits  which  placed  themselves  upon  the  patient  were 
males,  called  incubi,  while  female  spirits  and  witches,  «KC- 
culii,  were  thought  to  lie  beneath  the  sleeping  sufferer. 

Night'shade,  a  popular  name  for  many  plants,  mostly 
solanaceous  and  often  poisonous.  (See  BELLADOXNA,  CIH- 

CJEA,  BlTTEKSWEET.) 


Nijmwegen.     See  NYMWEGEN. 

Nikolaevsk,  town  of  Eastern  Siberia,  on  the  Amoor,  in 
lat.  53°  15'  N.,  Ion.  140°  35'  E.,  was  founded  in  1851,  and 
has  now  over  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  civil 
administration,  is  fortified,  and  forms  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  increasing  trade. 

Nikolaiev',  or  Nikolaief,  town  of  European  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Kherson,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bug 
and  Ingul.     It   was   founded   in    17110, 
and  grew  rapidly  on  account  of  its  large 
shipbuilding  facilities.     It  is  fortified, 
and  has  an  excclicnt  harbor,  in  which 
the  Russian  fleet  of  the  Black  Sea  is 
stationed.     It  contains  barracks,    arse- 
_       nals,  magazines,  a  school  of  navigation, 
i       fo         an  observatory,  and  many  other  naval 
/    1£  establishments,  and  in  its  spacious  doek- 

^^  yards  a  large  number  of  excellent  ships 

is  built  every  year.     Pop.  G7,972. 

Nik'olsburg,  or  Mik'ulov,  town 
of  Austria,  in  Moravia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Polaver  Hills,  celebrated  for  their 
excellent  red  wines.  It  contains  a  mag- 
nificent old  castle  belonging  to  the  prince 
of  Dietrichstein,  and  has  some  nmnu- 
faetures  of  woollens,  cotton,  and  silk, 
Pop.  8758. 

Pfiko'pol,  town  of  Southern  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Yekaterinoslav,  on 
the  Dnieper,  about  200  miles  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  consists 
mainly  of  foreign  settlements,  anil  forms 
the  centre  of  a  fertile  and  busy  district. 
Pop.  5295. 

Nile,  The,  a  river  of  North-east- 
ern Africa,  and  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful, most  interesting,  and  most  celebrated  rivers  on  our 
globe,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek 
(or  the  Blue  Nile)  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  (or  the  White 
Nile)  at  Khartoora,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  in  lat.  15°  35' 
N.,  at  an  elevation  of  1188  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sen.  From  Khartoom  it  flows  northerly  to  El  limner,  in 
lat.  17°  45'  N.,  where  it  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  At- 
bara or  Bahr-el-Aswad  (or  the  Black  River),  after  which 
junction  it  makes  a  great  bend  into  the  Nubian  deserts, 
descending  the  Nubian  terraces  through  several  cataracts, 
the  last  of  which  is  formed  at  Assouan,  in  lat.  24°  10'  N., 
on  the  boundary  between  Nubia  and  Egypt.  From 
Assouan  it  flows  with  a  steady  northerly  course,  with 
an  average  fall  of  two  inches  to  a  mile  and  a  mean 
velocity  of  three  miles  an  hour,  through  Egypt  to  the 
Mediterranean,  separating  in  lat.  30°  10'  N.  into  two 
branches,  those  of  Rosctta  and  Damietta,  and  forming  a 
delta  150  miles  broad  at  the  ocean,  and  intersected  in  all 
directions  by  a  bewildering  number  of  branches  and  canals. 
To  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile  was  for  centuries  the  high- 
est goal  of  geographical  ambition,  and  more  than  once  the 
world  was  congratulated  on  the  discovery  of  this  secret. 
A  glance  over  the  maps  and  descriptions  of  the  last  ex- 
plorers shows,  however,  that  our  knowledge  of  this  subject 
is  not  yet  what  we  could  wish  it  to  be,  though  many  ques- 
tions have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Thus,  it  is  sure  that 
the  true  Nile  is  not  the  Blue  Nile,  as  once  believed,  but 
the  White  Nile;  and,  further,  that  the  White  Nile  origi- 
nates from  Victoria  Nyanza,  a  large  lake  situated  under 
the  equator  at  an  elevation  of  3740  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  upper  course  from  its  issue  from  the  lake  to 
its  junction  with  the  Sobat.  in  lat.  9°  1'  N.,  is  imperfectly 
known,  but  it  generally  shows  the  character  of  a  rapid  and 
vigorous  stream.  Its  lower  course,  from  the  junction  of 
the  Sobat  to  the  confluence  with  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khar- 
toom, is  better  known,  and  here  it  presents  a  rather  slug- 
gish appearance,  often  widening  into  large  lakes  without 
any  perceptible  current  except  in  times  of  flood.  The  Blue 
Nile  has  its  sources  in  the  alpine  regions  of  Abyssinia,  at 
an  elevation  of  9000  feet,  from  which  it  descend*  with  im- 
mense impetuosity  and  carrying  a  tremendous  volume  of 
water.  The  Atbara  is  also  a  vigorous  river  ;  it  receives  its 
name,  the  "Black  River,"  from  the  mud  and  slime  which 
it  carries  along  with  it,  and  which,  when  deposited  by  the 
Nile  on  the  plains  of  Egypt,  forms  the  manure  and  true 
fertilizer  of  that  country.  Although  the  Nile  receives  no 
anluent  for  a  distance  of  nearly  1500  miles,  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Atbara  to  its  mouth,  and  although  it  flows 
through  a  land  whose  burning  sun  and  hot,  sandy  soil 
drink  its  waters  with  avidity,  yet  it  continues  a  powerful 
stream  during  its  whole  course,  able  to  inundate  the  plains 
of  Egypt  every  year,  thereby  transforming  these  rainless 
<l<-sorts  into  some  of  the  most  productive  regions  on  earth. 
During  its  whole  lower  course  it  is  followed  on  both  sides 
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by  runups  nf  lii^'li.  nak^l  rooki  enclosing  •>  broad  ralley, 

who-'  math-arid  and  barren,  and  ill  which  there 

never  falls  rain.  This  \ulh-y  it  inundates  every  year  at  a 
fixed  time  »nil  in  a  fixed  measure,  ami  it  has  dime  so  for 
tlnm-aml-  nl'  years.  <  Jem-rally  mi  .luno  2.')th  the  waters 
be.'iu  t'i  li-r.  anil  continue  rising  until  tin-  1M  ^t  of  Septem- 
ber. At  Tin-In'.''  the  tliiiiil  ri-arlir-  III  feet,  at  Cairo  27,  at 
Hosetta  4.  tin1  whole  plain  ln-ini:  one  sheet  of  water,  on 
which  thr  h"ti--cs  anil  \illau'e-  form  islands.  After  the 
equinox  the.  waters  gradually  rrtreat,  leaving  behind  them 
tin'  niU'l  ami  tin'  moisture,  which  soon  |ii-oiluri>  a  Mio.-t 
luxuriant  refutation.  l'"i  tli'.ii-amls  of  years  tin.-  valley 
ha-  b.'rn  lien-civ  peopled,  ami  hi-re  sprang  up  one  of  the 
earliest  ami  om-  iil'tlii-  ni"-t  [louerful  forms  of  human  civ- 
ili/atinn.  At  fchflM  peopto  tagU  to  iimler-laml  that  nut 
onlv  their  abundance  ami  luxuries,  bat  tlieir  very  li\cs, 
ilepi-mleil  on  the  woiiilerfiil  workings,  of  this  rivur,  they 
limvi"!  in  gratitude  to  tln-ir  bcm-fai-lur  ami  \vorshi]ipcd  tho 
Nile  as  a  god.  (.See  NILE,  SOL-KCKS  OF  TUB,  in  APPEN- 
!>ix.)  REVISED  uv  A.  (jrvor. 

Nile,  tp.  of  Scioto  co.,  0.    Pop.  147.1. 

Niles,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cook  co.,  111.     1'op.  1791. 

Nilcs,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1110. 

Niles,  tp.  of  Floyd  ro..  la.     Pop.  5lil. 

Nilcs,  p.-v.  and  tp.  of  lierrien  co.,  Mich.,  on  Michigan 
Central  ft,  H.,  90  miles  K.  of  Chicago,  has  a  high  school. 
6  churches, .'!  hanks,  I  furniture-factory,  1  paper  ami  1  pulp 
mill.  2  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  a  pill-box  factory,  2 
inm-foundrics,  I  flouring-mill?,  good  hotels,  2  newspapers, 
and  ample  water-power.  Pop.  of  v.  4630;  of  tp.  I'JO'.i. 
HOBS  A  HERN,  EDS.  "  DEMOCBAT." 

Nilcs,  post-v.  nnd  tp.  of  Cayuga  CO.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1912. 

Niles,  post-v.  of  Weathersfield  tp.,  Trumbull  oo.,  0., 
on  thu  .Maluming  and  Musquito  rivers  and  on  the  Ash- 
tabula  Ynun^stown  and  Pittsburg  and  the  Atlantic  ami 
(treat  Western  It.  lie.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Nilcs  i  HI:/I:KIAII),  b.  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1777; 
learned  the  printing  tra:lr  ;  In-  -  inn'  nn-inlier  of  a  publish- 
ing firm  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  about  1800;  edited  a  daily 
paper  at  lialtimiire  six  years;  founded  at  Baltimore  in 
1811  .\~ili*'  Iti-i/iitfr,  a,  weekly  paper,  which  he  edited  until 
Au;;..  1836, and  which  was  considered  so  valuable  a  source 
of  information  upon  American  history  that  tho  first  thirty- 
two  volumes  were  reprinted.  He  advocated  the  protective 
system,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled  Principles  nnd  Acts  of 
th,-  j;,i;:/Hii::i,  ;I  - 2  2 ) .  D.  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  Apr.  2. 
18.S9.  The  /,'.,/,',(,,•  was  continued  by  W.  0.  Niles  and 
others  until  June  27,  1849,  making  76  volumes. 

Nilcs  (Jons  MILTON),  b.  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  Ang.  20, 
1787;  became  a  lawyer  and  an  active  Democratic  politician 
of  extreme  principles;  founded  the  Hartford  Times,  for 
whirh  ho  wrote  during  thirty  years;  was  for  several  years 
a  judge  of  the  Hartford  i-ounty  court;  appointed  post- 
mMtot  at  Hartford  by  Hen.  Jackson  1829;  was  U.  8. 
Senator  IS:i.»-.'il)  and  1843-49,  and  postmaster-general 
under  Pres.  Van  Burcn  from  May,  1840,  to  Mar.  6,  1841. 
Among  his  writings  wore  a  Gazetteer  of  Conneclirul  nn<l 
llhmli-  Inland  |  I  s IK),  /. ,'ce»  of  Perry,  Lawrence,  Pike,  and 
Jliti-rimiH  (  1S20),  a  History  of  the  Jteeoluti'nu  in  Sleficn  nnd 
Sontli  Ti.nn  (ls;;9)(and  The  r;,-,l 

Oj)i'-'-r ;  published  in  IS  12.  a  new  edition  of  Archibald 
llobbins'd  Journal  of  the  Lous  of  the  Sriy  Commerce  tt/t<m 
the  Went  Coast  of  Afrit-a  (see  RILEY,  CAPT.  JAMBS);  d. 
at  Hartford  .May  31,  1856.  Senator  Niles  beqm 
his  valuable  library  to  the  Connecticut  Historical  Sueietv, 
and  left  S20,000  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  poor  of  Hartford. 

Niles  (NATHANIEL),  b.  at  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Apr. 
•1,  1741:  graduated  at  Princeton  1766;  studied  medicine, 
law,  and  theology,  and  was  licensed  to  preach,  but  was 
never  pastor  of  a  church  :  settled  at  Norwich,  Conn.;  in- 
vented a  process  of  making  wire  from  bar  iron  by  water- 
power,  and  connected  it  with  a  wool-card  manufactory. 
After  tho  Revolution  ho  settled  at  West  Fairlee,  Orange 
co.,  Vt. ;  was  Speaker  of  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature 
17SI;  several  years  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  a  member 
of  Congress  1791-97,  a  censor  for  the  revision  of  the  State 
constitution,  and  six  times  Presidential  elector;  was  author 
of  addresses,  religions  treatises,  and  of  the  Sapphic  .ode, 
The  Aiiifi-ii-nii  //./•<,,  a  popular  war-song  during  tho  Revo- 
lutionary war.  D.  at  West  Fairlee  Oct  31,  1828. 

Niles  (SAMPEL),  b.  at  Block  Island,  R.  I.,  May  1,1«74; 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  1699;  preached 'at  Kings- 
ton. It.  I.,  1702-10;  was  pastor  of  the  Second  church. 
Hrnintree,  Mass.,  from  May  2.1!,  171 1,  to  his  death.  May  1, 
1702:  author  of  several  doctrinal  treatises,  of  a  po'em, 

H'K/'H    U'n/iJf  /•   ir,,,-hnui    I'ri.rid,  ,<<•'  /'.;•   X,-,r   f-'it'ffillld    in  the 

/,'•, /„,.(/,,>!  of  Loiiinburg  (1747).  and  of  an  unfinished  H<«- 
tnrif  nf  t/i,   r*r>  n<-h  nnd  fndinn  H'ars.  printed  in  tho  Mass. 
Eisl.  Cult,,  .'id  series,  vol.  vi. 
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Nil-Ghan,  or  \\  l-<;ii:iu  [  Hind.  "  blue  e.,w  :"  ,,;/  be 
iii'^  "  blue,"  and  ijli'iu.  "cow  "],  a  larire  antelope  of  thr  jun- 
"f  India,  carrying  the  I"  |T«   feet  high.      It 

is  of  a  blue-gray  color  when  full  grown.  It  is  very  wild, 
courageous,  and  resolute,  and  hunting  it  is  dangerou-  to 
any  but  skilled  hunters,  who  m-\er  a-^iil  it  openly.  H 
has  never  been  thoroughly  tamed.  The  llcsli  i-^  very  poor, 
but  the  hides  have  a  limited  use  in  the  art".  The  nil-ghini 

i.-   tile    l':»t'ir  tr>t'f:»'<uil'lni  of   antllnr-. 

Nils'son  (CniusTINi:),  b.  at  Hili-saby,  in  Southern  Swe- 
den. \M'.'.  :!.  I-C1.  of  a  peasant  family,  whirh.  father  and 
>"ii.  maintainr'l  it-rlf  tiy  making  muMi-at  pra-ant  fc-tiv- 
ili.--  in  the  neighborhood  :  atlraeted  tile  atlenlion  of  Count 
Tiirne'rlijelm  by  her  playing  and  singing  in  a  public  mar- 
ket-place, and  uent  by  hi<  aid  to  Halm.-tad.  Stoi-khi.lm, 
ami  Paris,  where  she  finished  her  musical  education  by 
three  year-'  study  under  Wartel.  ami  made  her  iK-but  with 
eminent  sin-cess  at  the  Theatre  l.yri'|Hc  Oct.  '.'I,  ]*i',t.  in 
/..-  Trnri,it,i.  In  I-C'7  .-he  \i-itcd  London  for  the  lir-t 
time,  and  in  the  following  Kalon  -he  made  a  great  • 
tion  in  Paris  by  her  repre-enlati»n  of  Ophelia  in  Ambroi-e 
Thomas's  //.<„,/,/.  In  1^70  and  IS71  sheii.-ited  Ann 
in  1871,  St.  Petersburg,  esoitlng  great  entlin-ia-in  e\er\'- 
where.  In  1872  she  was  married  to  a  Paris  banker.  .Mr. 
Kon/.aud. 

Nil'wood,  post-v.  of  Macoupin  CO.,  III.,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  It.  R..  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Nim'bns,  in  religious  art,  the  halo  of  light  which  sur- 
rounds the  hea-l  of  a  sacred  personage.  If  it  envelop  the 
whole  body,  it  is  called  an  aureole;  if  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders, a  glory. — XIMBTS,  in  meteorology,  designates  the 
rain-cloud. 

NImes  [anc.  .Vr»inu>ii»],  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Oard.  beautifully  situated  in  a  valley  be 
tween  hills  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  is  tho 
seat  of  a  bishop,  has  many  excellent  educational  institu- 
tions, and  its  manufactures  of  cottons,  lace,  vinegar, 
brandy,  and  especially  of  silks,  belong  to  the  most  im- 
portant in  France,  and  employ  about  10,000  persons.  Tho 
old  portion  of  the  city  is  poorly  built,  but  in  the  three 
modern  suburbs,  which  form  the  larger  part  of  tho  tnun. 
there  arc  several  elegant  quarters  and  beautiful  prom- 
enades, and  the  architectural  monuments  which  the  city 
contains  from  tho  Roman  period  are  of  the  highest  inter- 
est. The  Maison  Carrie  is  a  beautiful  Corinthian  tem- 
ple, well  preserved,  thoroughly  restored  since  1789,  and 
now  used  as  a  museum  of  paintings  and  antiquities.  Les 
Arcnes  is  the  best  preserved  amphitheatre  which  exists, 
containing  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-fire  ranges  of  seats. 
In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  was  employed  repeatedly  as  a 
stronghold  ;  afterwards  poor  people  used  it  as  a  sort  of  free 
tenement-house.  When  in  1809  it  was  cleared  by  order 
of  tho  magistrates  it  was  found  to  contain  about  2000  in- 
habitants. Since  1858  it  has  been  completely  restored. 
Pont  du  Oard,  the  magnificent  aqueduct,  is  in  tho  vicinity 
of  Nimes.  The  Romans  occupied  the  city  in  121  B.  c., 
and  during  tho  first  emperors  it  was  a  magnificent  city. 
Subsequently  it  suffered  much  from  the  Visigoths,  Sara- 
cens, and  Normans,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
nearly  deserted.  Under  Francis  I.  it  rose  again,  and 
although  it  suffered  much  by  the  Revocation  of  tho  Edict 
of  Nantes  and  during  the  Revolution,  it  is  now  very  pros- 
perous. Pop.  63,394. 

NimighU'len,  tp.  of  Stark  co.,  0.     Pop.  2645. 

Nim'rod,  a  son  of  dish,  a  grandson  of  Ham,  was  "a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord"  (Gen.  x.  8—12).  and  soon 
became  a  "  mighty  one  in  tho  earth."  He  founded  an  em- 
pire in  Shinar,  whose  principal  towns  were  Babel,  Erech, 
Acoad,  and  Calnch,  and  extended  this  empire  along  the 
Tigris  over  Assyria,  where  ho  built  the  towns  of  Nineveh, 
Rehoboth,  Calah,  and  Itescn.  Although  these  events  from 
the  biblical  record  correspond  with  the  salient  points  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  it  has  as  yet 
not  been  possible  to  identify  Nimrod  with  any  person 
known  to  us  either  from  inscriptions  or  from  classical 
writers. 

Nimrond,  the  modern  Arabic  name  of  tho  site  of  an 
ancient  Assyrian  city  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about 
20  miles  below  Mosul.  Tho  ruins  of  Nimroud  are  situated 
on  the  fork  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Zab  with  the 
Tigris,  and  consist  of  tho  remains  of  a  city  about  5  miles 
in  circumference.  The  principal  ruins  lay  at  the  S.  W.  of 
the  city,  on  the  palaco  platform,  which  is  about  600  yards 
from  N.  to  S.  and  400  yards  from  E.  to  W.  Here  are  situ- 
ated the  sites  of  the  various  palaces  and  temples  of  the 
city  and  tho  ruins  of  the  ziggurrat  or  tower,  now  forming 
a  cone  140  feet  high.  The  whole  city  was  enclosed  by  a 
wall  with  towers  at  intervals  and  gates;  remains  of  these 
defences  lie  round  nearly  all  the  city.  Excavations  were 
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made  at  Nimroud  by  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Ilormuzd  Rassam, 
Mr.  Loftus,  and  Mr.  George  Smith.  These  excavations 
revealed  the  existence  of  the  following  buildings:  (1)  A 
tower  on  the  N.  Vf.  corner  of  the  mound,  faced  with  stone 
to  the  height  of  20  feet,  167  feet  6  inches  each  way,  built 
by  Shalmaneser  II.  (B.  c.  860-825).  (2)  Temples  round 
the  tower  built  by  Assur-nazir-pal  (B.  c.  885-860).  (3) 
The  N.  W.  palace  (S.  of  the  tower),  about  350  feet  square, 
built  by  Assur-nazir-pal,  repaired  by  Sargon  (B.  c.  722- 
705).  (4)  The  centre  palace  (S.  of  the  N.  W.  palace),  built 
by  Shalmaneser  II.  (B.  c.  860-825),  added  to  by  Vul-nirari 
III.  (B.  c.  812-783),  dismantled  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II. 
(B.  c.  745-727),  who  rebuilt  it;  destroyed  by  Esarhaddon 
(B.  c.  681-668).  (5)  The  S.  W.  palace  (S.  of  the  centre 
palace),  built  by  Esarhaddon  (B.  c.  681-668)  out  of  materials 
of  the  N.  W.  and  centre  palaces.  (6)  The  S.  E.  palace  (E.  of 
the  S.  Vf.  palace),  built  by  Shalmaneser  II.  (B.  c.  860-825). 
(7)  Temple  of  Nebo  (N.  of  the  S.  E.  palace),  built  by  Vul- 
nirari  III.  (B.  c.  812-783),  restored  by  Assur-cbil-ili  (B.  c. 
625).  These  ruins  represent  the  Assyrian  city  of  Calah, 
mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 

According  to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the  city  was 
founded  by  Shalmaneser  I.  (B.  c.  1320),  but  afterwards  fell 
into  decay,  and  was  destroyed  during  subsequent  troubles 
in  Assyria.  Assur-nazir-pal,  king  of  Assyria,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne  (B.  c.  885),  resolved  to  rebuild  the  site  and 
make  it  one  of  his  capitals  :  from  the  time  ho  commenced 
this  work  the  city  became  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Assyrian  kings,  and  retained  this  position  about  170  years. 
Assur-nazir-pal  made  many  successful  wars  against  the 
Zamua  S.  E.  of  Assyria,  Nairi  on  the  upper  Tigris,  the 
Suhi  (orShuites)  on  the  Khabour.  and  across  the  Euphrates 
to  Lebanon,  the  Orontes,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Captives 
from  the  conquered  countries  were  settled  in  Calah. 

On  the  death  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  his  son,  Shalmanoser 
II.,  succeeded  (B.  c.  860).  He  conquered  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  advancing  into  Syria  (B.  c.  854),  met  a 
confederacy  of  Syrian  kings  at  Arocr  on  the  Orontes. 
Among  these  monarchs  were  Bcn-hadad  of  Damascus,  Ir- 
hulena  of  Ilamath,  Ahab  of  Israel,  and  Baasha  son  of 
Rehob,  of  the  Ammonites.  These  kings  were  defeated  by 
the  Assyrians.  In  B.  c.  852-851,  Shalmaneser  took  part  in  a 
civil  war  in  Babylonia  between  two  claimants  for  the  crown  ; 
he  defeated  and  killed  one  of  these,  and  then  took  tribute 
from  the  Chaldeans.  In  B.  c.  850,  849,  and  846  he  again 
defeated  Ben-hadad.  In  B.  c.  852  he  attacked  Hazael  of 
Damascus,  defeated  him  at  Shenir  in  Lebanon,  and  besieged 
him  in  Damascus,  afterwards  taking  tribute  from  Tyre, 
Zidon,  and  Jehu,  son  of  Omri  (supposed  to  be  Jehu,  king 
of  Israel).  In  B.  c.  839  he  again  attacked  Hazael,  and  in 
B.  c.  836  he  warred  with  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Shal- 
maneser II.  resided  at  Calah,  and  late  in  his  reign  (about 
B.  c.  828)  the  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Assur,  jealous  of  the 
rise  of  Calah,  headed  a  revolt  to  set  his  son,  Assur-dain- 
pal,  on  the  throne.  The  revolt  was  suppressed  by  Samsi- 
vul,  another  son  of  Shalmaneser,  who  ascended  the  throne 
B.  c.  825.  He  restored  the  Assyrian  boundaries,  and  made 
expeditions  against  Media,  Nairi,  and  Babylonia.  Vul- 
nirari  III.,  son  of  Samsi-vul  IV.,  reigned  B.C.  812;  ho 
made  great  conquests,  and  entered  the  city  of  Damascus 
in  triumph,  receiving  tribute  from  all  Palestine  except 
.liiilnh.  in  this  reign  the  governor  of  Calah  dedicated 
some  statues  to  Xebo,  giving  Sammuramat  (Semiramis)  as 
the  name  of  Vul-nirari's  queen.  Shalmaneser  III.  (B.  c. 
783)  was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Armenians.  As~ur-dan 
III.  (B.  c.  773)  made  few  expeditions  ;  in  his  time  hap- 
pened a  great  solar  eclipse  (B.  c.  763).  Under  Assur-nirari 
II.  (B.  c.  755)  the  empire  declined,  and  a  revolt  took  place 
at  Calah  B.  c.  746,  after  which  Tiglath-Pileser  ascended 
the  throne  (B.  c.  745).  In  B.  c.  745  he  conquered  part  of 
Babylonia  ;  in  B.  c.  744  he  invaded  Media  and  Persia  ;  in 
B.  c.  743  ho  defeated  Saduri,  king  of  Armenia,  and  then 
invaded  Syria  to  B.C.  740  ;  in  B.C.  738  he  invaded  Hamath 
and  defeated  Azariah  of  Judah.  taking  tribute  from  Hiram 
of  Tyre,  Rezin  of  Damascus,  and  Menahem  of  Samaria:  in 
B.  c.  737  he  invaded  a  second  time  Media  and  Persia  ;  in 
B.  c.  736,  735  he  ravaged  the  northern  nations,  including 
Armenia,  as  far  as  Lake  Van ;  in  B.  c.  736  he  was  called 
into  Syria  against  a  coalition  headed  by  Rezin  of  Damas- 
cus (this  was  probably  the  war  to  assist  Ahaz,  king  of 
Judah;  see  2  Kings  xvi.)  ;  he  subdued  various  Philistine 
princes,  defeated  Rezin,  and  besieged  him  in  Damascus, 
which  city  he  captured  B.  c.  732.  Next  year  he  attacked 
ISiibylonia,  subduing  most  of  it.  and  unsuccessfully  besieg- 
ing Sapiya,  the  capital  of  the  Chaldean  king,  Kinziru.  In 
B.  c.  729,  728  he  engaged  in  great  solemnities  at  Babylon. 
Among  his  later  tributaries  he  counts  Y'ahuhazi  (Ahaz)  of 
Judah,  Hoshea  of  Samaria,  Matgenus  of  Tyre,  the  kings 
of  Gaza,  Askclon,  Ekron,  Ashdod,  Moab,  Ammon,  and 
Edom,  and  Samsi,  queen  of  Arabia.  Tiglath-Pileser  died 
B.  c.  727,  and  was  succeeded  by  Shalmaneser  IV.  (B.  c. 


727-722),  who  was  engaged  in  suppressing  revolts  in  Pal- 
estine, and  late  in  his  reign  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  which 
w:is  taken  by  his  successor,  Sargon  (B.  c.  722).  (See  XIN- 
KVKII.)  The  seat  of  empire  was  now  removed  from  Calah, 
and,  although  Esarhaddon  built  a  palace  here,  it  never 
again  became  the  capital.  The  city  was  destroyed  at 
the  final  conquest  of  Assyria  by  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, but  continued  to  exist  as  a  village  until  recent 
times.'!  GUOKGK  SMITH. 

Nine-Mile  Prairie,  tp.  of  Callaway  co.,  Mo.  Pop. 
3679. 

Nine-Pins,  or  Ten-Pins,  a  game  called  Skittles 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  played  in  a  covered  alley,  called  .a 
skittle-ground  or  bowling-alley.  Nine  or  ten  wooden  pins 
or  skittles  are  set  up  at  one  end  of  the  alley,  and  the  player 
bowls  at  them  with  a  ball  of  lignum-vita1,  standing  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  distant.  Success  in  the  game  requires  the 
knocking  down  of  all  the  pins  in  one  or  more  throws.  The 
rules  vary  in  different  places. 

Nines,  Properties  of.  The  number  9  possesses  some 
remarkable  properties,  one  of  which,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  one,  we  shall  proceed  to  explain.  If  any  num- 
ber is  divided  by  9,  the  resulting  remainder  is  called  the 
excess  of  9's;  if  the  quotient  is  rejected,  the  remainder 
alone  being  retained,  the  operation  is  called  casting  out  the 
9's.  A  number  expressed  by  1,  followed  by  any  number  of 
O's,  may  be  written  — 

100  ...  00  =  99  ...  99  +  1.  (1) 

If  we  multiply  both  members  of  (1)  by  the  numbers  2,  3, 
etc.,  up  to  9,  we  have  — 

200  ...  00  =  2x09  ...  99  +  2  I 
300  ...  00  =  3  X  99  ...  99  +  3   I  ,„, 

800  ...  00  =  8  X  99  ...  99  +  8  I 
900  ...  00  =  9  X  99  ...  99  +  9  J 

The  second  member  of  each  equation  of  group  (2)  is  com- 
posed of  two  terms,  the  first  of  which  is  exactly  divisible 
by  9,  and  the  second  is  consequently  the  excess  of  9's  of 
the  first  member,  except  in  the  last  equation,  in  which  the 
excess  is  0  :  that  is.  the  excess  of  9's  in  a  number  expressed 
by  a  digit  followed  by  any  number  of  O's  is  denoted  by  that 
digit.  Now,  any  number,  as  3425,  may  be  written  under 
the  form  — 

3000  +  400  +  20  +  5  =  3x  999  +  4X  99  +  2x9+3  +  4  +  2+  5, 
or  3425  =  9  X  (333  +44  +  2)  +  3  +  4  +2  +  5. 

Since  the  first  term  of  the  second  member  is  divisible  by  9, 
the  excess  of  9's  in  the  given  number  is  equal  to  the  excess 
of  !)'s  in  the  sum  of  its  digit!.  This  principle,  which  is  per- 
fectly general,  is  the  basis  of  several  practical  rules  some- 
times used  in  arithmetic  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  opera- 
tions in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
(Fo 
refe 
and  72.) 

Ninety-Six,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.,  on 
the  Greenville  and  Columbia  R.  R.  Pop.  2586. 

Nin'eveh,  the  greatest  city  in  Assyria,  and  for  some 
time  the  capital  of  the  country,  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris  at  its  junction  with  the  stream  of  the 
Khosr.  It  is  now  represented  by  the  mounds  of  Konynnjik 
or  Telarmush.  Xebbi  Yunas,  and  some  surrounding  re- 
mains. The  circuit  of  the  walls  measures  about  8  miles; 
on  the  side  next  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  modern  town  of 
Mosul,  stand  the  palace-mounds,  the  principal  of  which 
is  Kouyunjik.  Excavations  were  made  here  by  M.  Botta, 
Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Ilormuzd  Rassam,  Mr.  Loftus,  and  Mr. 
George  Smith.  These  operations  brought  to  light  the  fol- 
lowing buildings:  (1)  Three  ruined  temples,  built  and  re- 
stored by  many  kings  in  different  ages.  (2)  A  palace 
founded  by  Shaimaneser  I.  (B.  c.  1320),  restored  by  several 
subsequent  monarchs,  destroyed  by  Sennacherib.  (3)  A 
palace  founded  by  Vul-nirari  III.  (B.  c.  812-783),  restored 
by  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon.  (4)  A  palace  built  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  II.  (B.  c.  745-727).  (5)  Temple  of  Ncbo 
and  Merodach,  restored  by  Sargon  (B.  c.  722-705).  (6)  The 
S.  W.  palace,  built  by  Sennacherib  (B.  c.  705-681  ).  (7)  The 
N.  palace,  built  by  Sennacherib,  restored  by  Assur-bani-pal 
(B.  c.  668-626).  (8)  The  city  walls,  built  by  Sennacherib, 
restored  by  Assur-bani-pal. 

Nineveh  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Assyria, 
and  was  an  important  place  in  the  nineteenth  century  B.  c. 
According  to  Greek  writers,  Xineveh  was  founded  by  Xinus, 
whom  they  represent  as  the  first  king  of  Assyria.  Nothing 
has  been  discovered  of  Ninus  in  the  inscriptions;  Samsi- 
vul  was  the  first  Assyrian  monarch  known  to  have  built  at 
Nineveh;  he  restored  the  temple  of  Ishtar.  This  temple 

*  See  Ancient  HMoni  from  thr.  Monnment*—A.*suri<i.  liy  (icorcc 
Smith,  of  the  department  of  Oriental  antiquities,  British  Mu- 
seum. 


ons  n  aon,  suracon,  mupcaon,  an  vson. 
For  the  methods  of  applying  the  principle  the  reader  is 

ferred  to  Davies's  University  Arithmetic,  pp.  37.  46,  59, 
nd  72.)  W.  G.  PKCK. 
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was  again  restored  l.y  \--nr  uli:ili<l  («.<:  1  tod  i.  a  celebrated 
i_'M  »ho  iravc  lii-  daughter  in  marriage  I"  tin1  king 

of  Bahvloll.  Thr  I'.illn  Ionian-,  disliking  this  alliance, 
killed  Kara  hardas.  grandson  .it'  As-ur  uliiiliil.  and  set  u|i 
Nan  bogus  u  king.  Bel  nirari.  king  of  Assyria  II.  i  .  I.".sn, 
defeated  the  Babylonians  and  placed  KUM  iralzu  on  the 
thrcmi-.  Budil  in.  o,  l.'ii'iO)  conquered  se\cral  tribes  rounil 
Assyria.  Viil-niruri  I.m.i.  1340)  defeated  the  BtbyloaiMU 
and  conquered  the  region  of  the  Khabour.  Shalmanc-er  I. 
(u.  c.  l:i'.'0)  again  re-stored  ilir  temp].-  uf  l-htar  at  Nincv  eh  : 
he  al-o  built  a  palace  there,  ami  made  .Nineveh  tin:  capital 

of  (hf  empire.      Shal ne-er  conquered  N'airi  as  far  as  the 

the  Tigris,  and  founded  C'nlah,  about  IS  mile- 
8.  of  Nineveh.  Tumult  i  ni  nip  I.  (U.  r.  HillO)  made  addition- 
tnihi-  temple  of  Nineveh;  he  conquered  Babylonia  and 
ad. led  it  to  hi*  empire,  Bel-kudiir-imir  (n.i:  1270)  wan 
killed  in  battle  by  the  kini,'  of  Babylon.  Ninip-pal-uzur 
(ll.  r.  llMlh  repnl-cd  the  B;ilj\  Ionian-  and  re-tored  the  fin 
piie.  A--iir  d:in  I.  ( ii.  r.  1210)  invaded  Babylonia.  Mu- 
tau'L'il  nnskil  (  11.  r.  ll^lt)  restored  the  palace  at  Nine\eh. 

risiliui  (u.  c.  1  I  ."ill  |  defeated  two  alt  neks  made  by  the 
kin;;  of  Babylon:  be  restored  the  temple  of  Ishtar  ami 
rebuilt  the  palaee  at  N'ineveh.  Tiglath-Pilcser  I.  (B.  c.  1120J 
carried  the  Assyrian  arms  from  Babylon  to  the  Mediter 
rane:in  :  he  defeated  Meri-daeh  nadin-ahi.  king  of  Babylon. 

bcl-kaln  (n.  i'.  1100)  made  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Babylon,  but  on  a  revolution  taking  place  afterwards  in- 
side 1  that  country.  Samsi-vul  II  I.  (B.  0.  IpSO)  restored 
the  temple  of  Ishtar  at.  Nineveh.  Assur-rnbu-ibdir  (n.  r. 
Iniiiii  was  defeated  by  tlie  Syrians  nnd  lost  all  tlio  western 
irovinres.  Assur-dan  II.  ( n.  r.  940)  restored  the  empire. 
iVilh  Vul-nirari  II.  (B.  c.  913)  conunenee  the  \-syrian 
I  yearly  chronology,  called  the  "  Kponym  canon." 
Tugnlti-ninip  II.  (B.  r.  ,S',H )  conquered  the  region  at  the 
waters  of  the  Tigris;  his  son.  Assur-nazir-pal  (B.  c. 
B8J  .  removed  the  capital  to  Calah.  (See  NIMIIOCD.)  Sar- 

gon,  who  reigned  B.  c.  722-70."i,  r mmeneed  the  adorning 

of  Nineveh  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign;  ho  besieged  and 
etptured  Samaria,  carrying  the  Israelites  into  captivity. 
In  is.  o,  7'JI  lie  defeated  Humba-nigas,  kintr  of  Klam,  and 
Mcrodach  Haladan  of  Babylon;  in  B.  c.  720  he  conquered 
Haiuath,  and  defeated  Seveohus,  king  of  Egypt:  in  B.  c. 
717  he  put  an  end  to  the  Hittite  kingdom  of  Carehemesb  ; 
in  B.  r.  719-718  anil  716-712  he  was  engaged  in  long  wars 
with  Ursa  of  Armenia  and  various  Median  and  northern 
kind's;  in  11.  r.  711  ho  suppressed  the  revolt  of  the  Phil- 
istines, Jews,  Edomites,  and  Moabites  :  in  B.  c.  710  he  de- 
le ii.l  Merodaeh  Haladan  of  Babylon  and  Lutruk-nanhundi 
of  Klam,  conquering  Babylonia.  Through  most  of  his 
reign  he  was  building  a  new  city  called  Dur-Sargina  (now 
Khorsabad),  N.  E.  of  Nineveh.  On  the  death  of  Sargon, 
In-  -MI  Sennacherib  succeeded  (B.  c.  705— 681) ;  he  raised 
Nineveh  to  the  highest  pitch  of  splendor.  In  B.  c.  704 
he  reconquered  Babylon;  in  n.  c.  702  he  invaded  Media; 
in  n.  r.  701  he  attacked  Lulia  of  Zidon,  deposed  him, 
marehed  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  subdued 
the  Philistines,  defeated  the  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians. 

and  merrall  .Illdall.  lle/.ekinll,  king  of  .Illdah.  then  Sub- 
milted  and  gave  tribute.  In  B.  c.  700  ho  again  subdued 
Babylonia,  setting  on  the  throne  his  son,  Assur-nadin-sum. 

Sul |iiently  he  attacked  Asia  Minor,  Klam,  and  Babylon, 

which  ho  destroyed.  Sennacherib  was  murdered  by  two 
of  his  sons  11.  r.  il.il,  and  after  a  civil  war  Esarhaddon  as- 
cen  led  the  throne:  he  rebuilt  Babylon,  subdued  the  Chal- 
dcans.  destroyed  /iilnn,  defeated  the  Modes,  and  in  B.  c. 
672  attacked  Tirhakah.  king  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  con- 
quering all  Egypt  up  to  Thebes.  Subsequently,  Tirhakah 
regained  Kgypt.  and  Esarhaddon  having  associated  his 
son,  As-ur-hani  pal,  on  the  throne,  died  B.  c.  668.  Assur- 
bani-pnl  expelled  Tirhakah  from  Egypt,  restoring  the 
twenty  district  kings  appointed  by  his  father.  Egypt  being 
again  lost,  he  made  a  second  expedition,  and  defeated  and 
expelled  1  ndaiiiunc,  nephew  of  Tirhaknh  nnd  son  of  Sa- 
haco.  He  reduced  Tyro  by  blockade,  and  took  tribute 
from  Gygcs  of  Lydia  and  the  rulers  of  Tubal.  Cilioia.  and 
other  places  in  Asia  Minor.  Later,  ho  defeated  the  king 
of  Minni,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  the 
Ites.  His  brother.  SanliniiL'ina.  king  of  Babylon,  re- 
volting and  being  supported  by  Klam.  Syria,  and  Arabia, 
he  conquered  Babylon  11.  r.  f.  IS.  wasted  Klam.  nnd  invaded 
Arabia.  Assur-bani-pal  was  theSardanapalus  of  theGreeks  : 
the  most  splendid  sculptures  and  works  of  art  at  Xinevch 
were  executed  during  his  reign  :  he  died  B.  r.  626.  Two 
or  three  obscure  monarchs  followed — Bel-zakir-iskun,  As- 
sur  cbil  ili.  and  perhaps  Esarhaddon  IT.,  the  Saracus  of 
the  (trceks,  in  whose,  time  a  coalition  wi\s  made  against  As- 
syria by  the  Mcdes  under  Cvaxare-.  the  Ilabylonians  under 
\ahnpolassar.  and  the  Egyptians  under  Xceho.  The  Me.le- 
and  Babylonians  besieged  Nineveh  tor  two  years,  when  a 
great  inundation  of  the  Tigris  carried  away  part  of  the 
wall  and  the  enemy  marched  in  through  the  breach.  The 


king  of  Nineveh  in  despair  set  tire  to  his  palace  and  per- 
ished in  the  flames.  The  As-yrian  empire  was  now  cle-l  roved, 
and  Nineveh  became  a  cluster  of  small  village.-,  which 
dwindled  until  the  place  was  ruined.  (!KOHI;K  SMITH. 

Nineveh,  tp.  of   Bartholomew  eo..  Ind.      Pop.  767. 

Nineveh,  po-l  iled   Wn.i. i  IMSIHIM;)  and   tp. 

of  Johnson  eo..  hid.     Pop.  1650. 

Nineveh,  post -v.  and  tp.  of  Adair  co.,  Mo.,  near  the 
Chariton  Kiver.  Pop.  420. 

Viiii-M-h,  po-t  v.  of  Colesville  tp.,  Broome  eo.,  N.  V., 
on  the  Snsi|iiehann:i  IJiver  and  on  the  Albany  and  Sus- 
"liiehanna  K.  B.  Part  of  the  village  lies  in  Afton  tp., 
Chenango  co.,  X.  V.  Pop.  127. 

Ninjjpo,  citv  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Chi  Kiang, 
situated  in  hit.  '•>'.!•'  ."il'  N.,  Ion.  121"  :'.-''  K..  on  the  Ningpo 
Kiver.  12  miles  from  its  month,  in  an  exceedingly  fertile 

and  densely-) pled  p lain.      It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall 

nearly  t'i  miles  jn  circumference  and  I'.'i  feet  high,  is  ;_'en 
erally  well  built,  and  contains  many  handsome  public 
buildings  and  temples,  among  which  is  a  hexagonal  tower 
<>f  seicn  stories  and  ll'ill  feet  high,  built  of  brick  and  pro- 
vided with  nil  interior  spiral  (light  of  steps  leading  to  tin- 
summit.  The  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  woollens,  and 
re  extensive,  and  the  traffic  with  the  interior  con- 
siderable; but,  although  Ningpo  was  one  of  the  ti\e  pint- 
opened  to  foreigners  by  the  treaty  of  Aug.  20,  1K42,  the 
importations  are  inconsiderable,  owing  to  the  proximity  of 
Shanghai.  Both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  have 
mission-stations  here.  Pop.  about  500,000. 

Ninigret,  an  Indian  chieftain  of  the  Narragansctt  tribe, 
sachem  of  Xiantio  and  uncle  of  Miantonomoh,  was  neutral 
daring  the  Pequot  war  of  1632,  but  aided  the  colonist-  in 
that  of  111:;;.  Having  afterwards  visited  the  Hutch  nt 
.Manhattan  and  the  Western  Indians,  he  was  suspected  of 
plotting  against  the  colonists,  and  war  was  declared  against 
nim  by  the  commissioners  of  the  united  colonies  1653,  but 
it  was  not  immediately  carried  into  effect.  Meanwhile, 
Ninigret  waged  war  upon  the  Indians  of  Long  Island,  and 
having  refused  to  obey  a  summons  to  Hartford  in  1654, 
Major  Simon  Willard  was  sent  against  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  flee.  In  1660-62  he  sold  a  large  portion  of  his 
territory  to  the  colonists,  abstained  from  participation  in 
King  Philip's  war  1075-76,  and  d.  soon  afterwards. 

Nininger,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dakota  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Pop.  400. 

Ni'no  (PEDHO  ALONZO),  known  as  EL  NEGRO  ("the 
black"),  b.  in  Andalusia.  Spain,  in  1468;  a  distinguished 
navigator,  companion  of  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage, 
and  afterwards  conducted  explorations  of  the  coasts  of 
South  America.  D.  about  1505. 

Ninon  de  1'Enclos.     See  I/Evri.os. 

Ni'obe  [Nio/3>j'],  in  the  old  Greek  legend,  was  the  mother 
of  six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Feeling  a  sense  of  triumph 
over  Leto,  who  had  but  two  children,  Apollo  and  Artemis, 
the  gods  slew  all  her  offspring,  and  she  was  transformed  by 
grief  into  a  stone.  Her  myth  is  told  in  many  ways,  and 
is  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  group  discovered  at  Rome  in 
1583,  and  now  at  Florence  in  the  llffizi  Gallery.  Some  of 
the  figures  are  extremely  fine.  The  work  as  it  now  exists 
is  considered  a  copy  of  an  original  by  Scopas,  or  perhaps 
by  Praxiteles,  which  once  stood  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Sosianus  at  Rome. 

Niobra'ra,  a  missionary  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  hounded  E.  by  the  Missouri  River,  S.  by  the 
line  between  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  W.  by  the  104th  me- 
ridian of  longitude,  and  N.  by  the  46th  degree  of  N.  lat. 
The  episcopal  residence  is  at  Yankton  Agency,  Dak.  Its 
first  bishop,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hare,  was  consecrated  1873. 

Niobrara,  post-v..  cap.  of  Knox  co.,  Neb.,  40  miles  8. 
W.  of  Yankton.  Dak.,  has  an  academy,  a  newspaper.  1  grist 
and  1  saw  mill,  3  hotels,  a  IT.  S.  land-office,  and  stores. 
Principal  employment,  farming  and  stock  raising.  Pop. 
171.  K.  A.  Knv,  Ki>.  '•  PIONKEK." 

Niobrara  River,  or  I, 'Fan  qni  Court,  a  tributary 
of  the  Missouri,  rises  in  Laramie  co.,  Wy.,  and  flows  450 
miles  to  the  E.,  through  Northern  Nebraska,  in  its  b.wcr 
course  separating  Dakota  from  Nebraska.  It  is  a  shallow 
and  very  rapid  stream.  Its  upper  valley  is  treeless  pas- 
ture-land. It  next  traverses  the  Great  Sandhill  region, 
believed  to  be  almost  valueless.  It  then  flows  through 
a  rocky  region  with  fertile,  well-timbered  ravines,  and 
its  lower  valley  is  good  farming  land,  with  abundant 
tree". 

Niort',  cap.  of  the  department  of  Deux-SSvres,  France, 
on  the  S'-vre-\inrt:ii-c,  i-  a  hand-nine  town  with  beautiful 
promen  i  le-  and  many  elegant  buildings.  Its  tanneries, 
dyeworks,  and  manufactures  of  chamois,  gloves,  and  shoes 
are  important.  Pop.  21,344. 
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Nip'issings,  an  Algonkin  tribe  of  Indians  residing  on 
the  lake  of  the  same  name  in  Canada,  engaged  in  the  fur- 
trade  with  Cartier  and  the  early  French  explorers,  by  whom 
thfv  were  regarded  as  sorcerers  on  account  of  their  singu- 
lar •'  feast  of  the  dead"  and  the  number  of  their  "  medicine- 
men," who,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  tribe  from  being 
nearly  exterminated  by  diseases  introduced  by  Europeans. 
They  were  driven  by  the  Iroquois  from  their  original  seats 
to  the  region  X.  of  Lake  Superior,  and  were  there  visited 
by  French  missionaries.  They  subsequently  returned  east- 
ward, and  joined  the  Iroquois  and  Algonkins  gathered  by 
the  Sulpician  Fathers  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains, 
where  the  three  united  bands  numbered  515  in  187-'!. 

Nipon',  or  Niphon',  the  largest  of  the  Japan  Islands, 
bounded  by  the  .Tapan  Sea  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  sep- 
arated N.  from  Yesso  by  the  Strait  of  Matsumai,  and  S. 
from  Kiusiu  by  the  Sea  of  Suonada.  It  is  900  miles  long, 
its  greatest  breadth  is  284  miles,  and  its  area  is  estimated 
at  42,000  square  miles.  It  is  high,  mountainous,  with 
deeply-indented  coasts,  but  very  little  known  to  Europeans. 
It  contains  the  famous  volcano  FOOSEE  (which  see),  and 
earthquakes  arc  almost  daily  occurrences.  Principal  towns, 
Yedo  and  Miako.  (See  JAPAN.) 

Nip'penose,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa. 
Pop.  567. 

Nirva'na  [Sansk.  «i>,  "out,"  and  vdna,  "blown,"  lit- 
erally meaning  "extinction"],  is  the  term  employed  by 
tin;  liooddhist  philosophers  to  signify  the  highest  good  at- 
tainable by  mortals.  Though  usually  regarded  as  synony- 
mous with  "  annihilation,7'  it  is  probable  that  the  "  extinc- 
tion "  proposed  by  Sakya  Muni  to  his  followers  as  the  goal 
of  their  aspirations  was  not  an  absolute  extinction  of  be- 
ing, but  a  release  from  the  "law  of  continual  births"  im- 
prisoning all  sentient  beings,  from  the  highest  divinity  to 
the  lowest  animalcule,  in  a  circle  of  transmigrations,  which 
is  held  to  be  the  great  evil  of  existence,  and  which  can  only 
bo  broken  through  by  patient  striving  through  many  re- 
current phases  of  being.  Undoubtedly,  certain  schools  of 
philosophy  corrupted  this  doctrine  into  a  teaching  of  pos- 
itive annihilation  as  the  supreme  good,  but  many  consid- 
erations concur  to  prove  that  such  was  not  the  doctrine 
of  the  founder  of  Booddhism  nor  of  any  of  his  authorized 
successors.  The  question  of  the  real  meaning  of  Xirvana 
h;i<  been  closely  examined  and  critically  discussed  by  many 
recent  Orientalists,  and  the  balance  of  authority  has  been 
inclined  in  favor  of  the  view  above  stated. 

Nisard'  (JEAN  MARIE  NAPOLEON  DESIRE),  b.  at  Chatil- 
lon,  in  the  department  of  Cote-d'Or,  Franco,  Mar.  20, 1806  ; 
became  in  1826  a  contributor  to  the  Journal  den  Di-bats,  and 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  to  the  Nntinnnl,  whose 
department  of  literary  criticism  he  edited.  In  1835  he  was 
made  professor  at  the  Normal  School  of  Paris,  and  in  1844 
at  the  College  do  France,  and  beheld,  besides,  various  gov- 
ernment offices  up  to  the  revolution  of  Feb.,  1848.  After 
the  amp  d'etat  in  1852  he  received  various  high  positions 
in  the  department  of  public  education,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  succeeded  Villemain  at  the  Sorbonne.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are — Leu  Poetett  fa  lint  de  la  Decadence  (1834), 
JHultiire  tie  la  ^literature  franr-aise  (4,  vols.,  1844-61),  two 
collections  of  Etudes  (1858  and  1859, etc.),  in  which  he  do- 
fends  the  literary  standpoint  and  artistic  taste  of  the  classi- 
cal period  of  the  French  literature,  and  attacks  the  roman- 
tic school  (Uttf rature  facile).  He  is  a  man  of  compre- 
hensive knowledge,  exquisite  taste  in  details,  and  elegant 
style. 

Nis'bet  (CHARLES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Haddington,  Scotland, 
Jan.  21,  1736;  graduated  at  Edinburgh  University  1754; 
was  for  many  years  a  distinguished  clergyman  at  Mont- 
rose;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1785  as  president  of  Dickinson 
College,  Pa.,  and  lectured  at  the  same  time  on  logic,  men- 
tal philosophy,  belles-lettres,  and  systematic  theology,  D. 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Jan.  IS,  ISU4.  Dr.  Xisbet  was  a  man  of 
excellent  education  and  keen  wit.  His  Posthumoux  \Yni-k* 
wore  published  in  1806,  his  Memoirs  by  Dr.  Miller  in  1840. 

Nisbet  (EUGENIOS  ARISTIDES),  LL.D.,  b.  near  Union 
Point,  Green  co.,  Ga.,  Dec.  1,  1803;  graduated  in  1821  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  Athens ;  studied  law ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old, 
and  represented  his  county  in  the  house  and  senate  of  the 
State  legislature  for  several  years;  from  1838  to  1841  wns 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Congress ;  in  1845  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  In  politics  was 
a  strict  constructionist,  but  supported  Harrison  in  1840 
and  Clay  in  1844.  In  1855  was  a  leader  of  the  American 
party,  and  in  1800  supported  the  Bell-Everett  ticket ;  in 
1861  was  a  member  of  the  State  secession  convention,  of 
the  Confederate  provisional  congress,  and  after  the  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeart  an-pns  in  the  Confederate 
States  was  appointed  commissioner  under  that  act.  In 


1839  moved  his  residence  to  Mocon,  and  here  d.  Mar.  18, 
1871.  A.  H.  .STEPHENS. 

Bfisce'mi  [anc.  jVAremum],  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Caltanissetta,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  very  fertile  district, 
about  11  miles  from  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Its  old  walls  have 
been  destroyed  by  successive  assaults  of  Arabs,  Normans, 
and  Turks,  but  remains  of  ancient  dwellings  exist.  Pop. 
10,750. 

Nishapoor',  town  of  Persia,  province  of  Khorassan, 
on  the  Seka,  is  a  large  city  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ditches,  but  poorly  built  and  partly  in  ruins.  The  sur- 
rounding plain,  however,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  2500 
feet,  is  densely  peopled  and  well  cultivated.  Pop.  of  the 
town,  about  8000. 

Nishnabato'na,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Atchison  co.,  Mo., 
on  the  Nishnabatona  River  and  on  the  Kansas  City  St. 
Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  R.  R.  Pop.  1250. 

Ni'si  Pri'us  [Lat.,  " unless  before"],  a  term  used  in 
law  to  denote  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  in  civil  cases  before 
a  judge  and  jury.  The  rulings  and  opinions  rendered  by 
the  judge  in  trials  of  this  kind  are  termed  nin-pritu  de- 
cisions, in  distinction  from  the  decisions  rendered  in  the 
determination  of  issues  of  law  by  the  court  sitting  i»  linneo, 
or  in  full  bench,  for  the  hearing  of  appeals.  (See  COURTS.) 
The  origin  of  this  peculiar  technical  phrase  is  as  follow?: 
By  the  ancient  English  practice  actions  of  various  kinds 
were  tried  only  in  the  superior  courts  sitting  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  parties  and  counsel 
to  resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  realm  to  attend  to 
the  hearing  of  the  causes  in  which  they  were  interested. 
In  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  it  was  provided  by 
Magna  Charta  that  actions  of  certain  kinds  should  be 
triable  in  the  county  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  be- 
fore justices  to  be  sent  into  each  county  once  a  year.  Sub- 
sequently, this  system  of  local  trial  was  extended  to  other 
actions,  till  it  became  the  uniform  practice  to  try  all  com- 
mon-law actions  (as  distinguished  from  suits  in  courts  of 
equity)  in  the  first  instance  before  a  judge  and  jury  in  the 
county  where  the  cause  of  action  arftse.  But  the  action 
was  s'till  nominally  instituted,  as  before,  in  the  superior 
court,  and  the  jury  were  summoned  by  writ  to  appear  there, 
"unless  before"  («i«>  prius)  the  day  appointed  tile  justices 
came  into  the  proper  county  to  hold  a  session  of  court. 
These  important  Latin  words  in  the  writ  then  became  a 
convenient  designation  for  the  system  of  trial.  The  phrase 
is  also  commonly  employed  in  the  U.  S.  to  denote  a  similar 
mode  of  trial,  though  in  some  States  the  expression  "trial 
at  circuit"  is  used  with  synonymous  meaning.  Ni»i-priii* 
decisions  arc  more  commonly  reported  in  England  than  in 
this  country.  As  they  are  often  rendered  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  and  therefore  without  deliberate  reflection, 
they  are  not  generally  deemed  to  have  as  high  value  and 
authority  as  decisions  rendered  by  an  appellate  court. 
Their  weight  and  importance  of  course  vary  greatly  with 
the  ability  and  reputation  of  the  presiding  judge.  The 
most  valuable  English  niti-prlm  reports  are  those  of  Peakc, 
Espinasse,  Campbell,  Carrington  and  Payne,  and  Foster 
and  Finlason.  There  are  also  various  treatises  on  nisi- 
prius  law,  as,  P.  ;/.,  those  of  Archbold.  Selwyn,  Stephens, 
etc.  GEORGE  CHASE.  REVISED  by  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Niskayn'na,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Schenectady  co.,  X.  Y., 
on  the  Mohawk  River.  Pop.  1105. 

Nis'sa,  or  Nish  (anc.  A«i'«»««),  city  of  European  Tur- 
key, on  the  Nissava,  an  affluent  of  the  Morava,  70  miles 
S.  W.  of  Widdin,  is  fortified,  contains  11  mosques,  carries 
on  a  brisk  trade  in  agricultural  produce,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  hot  mineral  springs  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great.  Pop.  16,000,  of  whom  6000  are  Mus- 
sulmans. 

Nithisdale  (WILLIAM  Maxwell),  EARL  OF.  b.  in  Scot- 
land about  1670  ;  succeeded  to  the  title  1685  ;  married  Lady 
Winifred  Herbert,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Powis  ;  took  part 
in  the  rebellion  headed  by  the  earl  of  Mar  1715;  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  government  at  Preston  ;  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  condemned  to  death ;  escaped 
from  the  Tower  disguised  in  the  clothes  of  the  countess, 
who  paid  him  a  visit  and  remained  in  his  stead;  took 
refuge  with  the  Venetian  ambassador,  and  made  his  way 
to  the  Continent.  D.  at  Rome  in  1744.  The  countess  d. 
in  1749. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.    See  NITRIC  ACID. 

Nitrates.    Sec  NITRIC  ACID;  also  NITRE. 

Ni'tre  [synonyms,  niter,  saltpetre,  n itrate  nfpotaah;  Gr. 
virfov,  which,  however,  means,  properly,  carbonate  of  soda, 
whence  natron;  the  Latin  iii'fnim  was  used  by  Pliny  to 
designate  true  saltpetre].  The  word  mltpetre  means  "  salt 
of  stone,"  and  was  doubtless  derived  from  the  fact  t 
sometimes  forms  an  efflorescence  on  porous  stones  contain- 


NITRIC   ACID— NITRITE  OF  AMYI,. 


in-,'  alkaline  in  Ml. -r-  vihich  are  exposed  to  thu  agen 

,1, nposing  nitrogcniferous  argute  matters  like  urine, 

./<-«,  under  Xi-rmr  AI  MM 

HK.VHY  WI-HT*. 

Ni'tric  Acid  [Fr.  .i.-ii/.-  xitrii/nr,  «.•/•/>  «z«»i</«.  .-  <ier. 
s,,ir  .  iionym.  '"/<<"  /i./'fM].     The  name  is.  de- 

rived from  nitn;  the  nnileiial  v\  hence  it  in  obtained, 
Nidi.'  acid,  kniiwn  to  clu-mi-ts  of  the  present  day  as  nitric 

Ai/'/'1"''-.  >"    il    i-"lll|iounil  with   niitci-   of  a    certain    oxide    of 

n'iiro-on.  , -011111111111),'  flu-  maximum  proportion  of  H\\S>  -n, 
iinil  railed  HiVi-iV  •  nihiiilriilr.  Vj'1:,.  This  substance  was 
di-covcrcd  ill  IM'.I  l).v  II.  SI.  Claire  Ilcville.  who  prodOMd 
it  I iv  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  dry  nitrate  of  silver: 

A^o.NV,      CL      N,":>  '  '-'AL-M  J-0. 

It  is  crvstallinc.  colorlc-s.  ;ind  quite  unstable,  so  tlmt  it 
raunot  be  preserved.  It  sometimes  explode-  ot  its  own 

I.     Coiiiiin itrir  in-ill,  the  hydrate  I  II-jH.V-1  • 

I  bv  some  tn  lu\i-  lici-n  known  to  the  Arabian  chem 
.  i  n  anterior  to  tin-  days  of  mcdiieval  uli-hi-lily.  Other 
•iaiis,  however,  ascribe  it-  di  cover}  to  tin-  alchemist 
-Hi  1  l.nlly  ill  the  thirteenth  century,  Cavendish  first 
linalvy.cd  it  in  17-1.  Tin'  al,-hcmi-ts  appear  to  have  pro- 
cui-eil  it  by  the  rude  method  of  distilling  saltpetre  with 
it  a  tein|ierMture  iboTC  the  fusing- point  of  the  salt- 
petre, the  action  being  a  formation  of  illuminate  of  pot- 
a-li  and  the  evolution  of  a  red  fuming  nitric  arid,  highly 
charged  with  nitrous  acid.  To  (Jlaiibcr  is  attributed  lln- 
,  v  iiiipin-tant  invention  of  our  present  method  of 
making  nitric  acid  by  distilling  saltpetre  with  sulphuric 
acid,  instead  of  common  saltpetre,  at  the  present  day  the 
so  called  "Chili  saltpetre"  (nitrate  of  soda)  is  generally 
employed,  being  both  cheaper  and  mueh  richer  in  nitric 
iicid  than  the  nitrate  of  potash.  Nitric  arid,  although 
made  up  of  the  most,  common  and  universally-ditViiM-d 
substances,  the  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  water  of  the  air,  is 
not.  strictly  speaking,  as  yet  n  product  of  human  art.  The 
nitrates  found  in  nature,  its  only  sources,  are  engendered 
by  processes  which,  so  far  from  being  imitated  l.y  man.  are 
not  yet  clearly  understood,  and  remain  still,  in  the  present 
state  of  chemical  science,  subjects  of  investigation  and  of 
ciintriiversv.  No  practicable  mode  of  obtaining  nitric  acid 
fi-oiii  its  elements,  which  are  literally  as  free  as  air,  has  yet 
been  discovered  or  is  even  hinted  at  up  to  this  day.  (For 
the  occurrence  of  nitric  acid  as  nitruti'*  in  nature,  see  be- 
low :  also  under  XITIIK.)  In  decomposing  nitrate  of  potash 
bv  distillation  with  sulphuric  arid  in  earthenware  or  iron 
retorts  it  is  found  advantageous  to  use  enough  of  the  latter 
to  form  liimiljilmtt  of  potash,  it  being  thus  possible  to 
obtain  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  at  so  low  a  temperature 
that  little  or  none  of  it  is  decomposed  into  nitrous  acid 
and  free  oxygen.  More  acid,  of  a  lighter  color  and  better 
quality,  thus  results.  The  reaction  is  as  follows  : 

Ka<>,Nj,05  +  2(H8O,SO3)  =  HjO.NjOj  +  H30,K20,2S03. 
When  pure  saltpetre  is  employed,  pure  nitric  acid  may 
thus  he  made  til  tor  all  uses.  With  Chili  saltpetre,  how- 
ever, the  complete  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  lower 
temperature,  and  hence  but  half  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
needed.  Hence  another  reason  for  the  employment  of  the 
sodic  nitrate.  As  this,  however,  is  liable  to  be  contami- 
nated with  common  salt,  the  nitric  acid  made  from  it  will 
contain  muriatic  acid  a^  an  impurity,  which  unfits  it  for 
iini-t  chemical  uses.  The  Chili  saltpetre  also  contains 
imliiti-  i  if  jiiiiiin/i.  and  the  nitric  acid  made  from  it  is  hence 
contaminated  with  iodic  acid.  Pure  nitric  aeiil,  fit  for  use 
in  the  laboratory,  should  be  colorless,  and  after  dilution 
with  distilled  water  should  give  no  opalescenco  with  a  so- 
lution of  silver.  It  should  always  bo  kept  in  a  dark  closet. 
a«  liirht  decompose-  it.  causing  it  to  turn  red  from  the 
formation  of  lower  oxide"  of  nitrogen.  When  as  free  as 
|M---ible  from  water  (containing,  according  to  Cariufl,  but 
per  ecnt.l.  its  density,  according  to  Kirwan.  is  1.554. 
J.  Kolb,  however,  obtained  acid  of  a  percentage  99.84  of 

stages  of  Pure  .Yi'lnc  Hydrate,  correxponding  to  Den- 
*lfte«  given. 


Dfn'iMe*.  at 
melting  loo. 

Percentage*. 

DeniUln,  at 
melting  Ice. 

Percentages. 

1.560 

100.00 

1.300 

45.00 

1..V7 

99.52 

I.JJ7 

40.00 

1JHJ 

U84 

35.00 

MM 

90.00 

1.180 

30.00 

1.503 

8.5.00 

1.171 

88.71 

1.484 

80.00 

1.132 

20.00 

1.465 

75.00 

1.099 

15.00 

1.1  -HI 

71.  '-'1 

1.075 

11  11 

1.420 

65.07 

1050 

7JI 

1.393 

60.00 

unt 

4.00 

IMS 

55.00 

IMU 

2.00 

1.334 

49.97 

nitric  hydrate,  and    density  =  1.559.     When   long   boiled 
its  density  always  reaches  1.443,  a  stronger  acid  growing 


weaker  and  a  weaker  acid  stronger.  This  constitutes  n 
definite  hydrate.  II, i  I.N I-.. I  (.-„:: II ..I  I,  according  to  a  determi- 
nation of  the  prc-cnl  writer  i  confirming  the  old  vicvv, 
which  Ko-r ...  -i  cried  i.  The  preccdim:  fiu'iirc-  are 

nt  and  very  cartful  determination  by  Kolb.  a-  to  the 
relations  of  density  and  coiupo-iiion  in  nitric  acid.     The 
tiirnn ••<   here  given  arc  schi  ti  I   from  a  very  much  la 
number. 

Nitric  hydrate,  when  strong,  is  a  liquid  intensely  can-tie 
and  rorro-ive.  It  prodiire-  upon  the  skin,  by  the  nto-t 
Iran-lent  rontaet.  a  hri^iit  \cllo\v  stain  of  tile  nio-t  in.lel 
11  ile  character,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  curious  and  little 
known  compound  called  ra»ljo-pror«'c  aet'rf,  wbo««  color 
is  indestructible  by  any  ot  her  kno»  n  U!_'enl.  -hdrt  of  actual 
solution  or  removal  of  the  cuticle.  Nitric  arid  is  one  of 
the  most  convenient  and  pouertill  a^'ent-  of  oxidation  in 
the  laboratory,  ha\  ing  the  power  to  o\idatr  many  metallic 
sulphides,  to  dissolve  silver,  and  to  make,  in  admixturo 
with  muriatic  arid,  a  lii|iiid  which  will  di>solvc  gold  and 
platinum.  When  hot  it  de-troy-  cell nlo-c.  sugar,  starch, 
and  other  vegetable  matters,  with  the  formation  chietly, 
with  some  other  minor  products,  of  »j-nfi<-  n<-iil.  When 
cold  and  concentrated,  however,  it  acts  upon  cellul. 
form  nitro  ci-llnli.se  or  </ini  .-o(/,,,,,  and  with  glycerine  il 
I'm  ins  the  still  more  valuable  e.xplosh.  trim, 

For  jireparing  these  e\plo-ive  agents  its  energy  is  usually 
exalted  by  mixing  with  oil  of  vitriol,  \\hirh.  through  its 
affinity  for  water,  virtually  concent  rates  the  nitric  in-id  to 
the  condition  of  pure  nitric  hydrate. 

/li-tti'iiiin. — To  detect  nitric  acid  when  present  in  eon-id 
erable  traces,  probably  the  most  convenient  re-agent  i-  MI' 
jilulli-  i  if  intli:/,,,  which  is  bleached  by  it  when  hot.  This 

te-t  is  somewhat  delicate  when  used  by  tinging  the  liquid 
to  be  tested  slightly,  then  adding  suddenly  a  considerable 
volume  of  concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid.  When  pres- 
ent only  in  minute  traces — as  in  an  analysis  of  a  natural 
water,  for  example — the  nitric  acid  is  first  converted  into 
ammonia  and  the  NO  -ler  test  then  applied.  The  water  is 
first  boiled  with  sodic  carbonate  to  expel  all  ammonia  al- 
ready  present,  then  digested  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
with  pure  caustic  soda  and  shavings  of  metallic  ttlmxiunut. 
which  mixture  reduces  the  XjOj  to  2XII3.  The  latter  it 
then  carefully  distilled  off  and  the  Nessler  test  applied. 

\'ti-alei. — The  nitrates  of  pntaili  (see  XITKE),  nuiin,  lime, 
and  Miiyu'sm  occur  as  native  minerals,  that  of  soda  being 
the  most  abundant  and  important.  It  is  imported  from 
Peru  into  Xorth  America  and  Europe  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, being  known  by  the  misnomer  of  "  Chili  saltpetre." 
It  is  also  called  ciiii'c  in"/re.  Its  locality  is  the  province 
of  Tarapaca  in  Peru.  The  country  or  table-land,  which 
lies  3300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  has  over  some  hundreds 
of  square  miles  beds  of  this  salt  and  of  earthy  depo-lts 
from  which  it  is  richly  obtained  by  li.xiviation.  Its  origin 
is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture  only.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  soil  is  found  in  many  places  to  contain  ordinary 
saltpetre  anil  other  nitrates  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
its  lixiviation  profitable.  Earth  is  found  abundantly  in 
some  limestone  caves,  as  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  Big  Bone  Cave  in  Tennessee,  and  multitudes  of 
others,  which  yields  on  lixiviation  nitrates,  generally  of 
lime.  Few  of  the  nitrates,  except  those  of  potash  and 
soda,  are  of  much  practical  importance.  Nitrate  of  tilrer, 
or  "  lunar  co-itx/iV,"  is  one  of  considerable  value  in  the  arts 
and  in  medicine;  nitrate  of  lead  is  largely  sold  to  dyers 
and  calico-printers;  nitrates  of  baryta  and  alrontitt  are  used 
in  pyrotcchny,  nitrate  of  liimuth  in  medicine,  and  nitrate 
of  cobalt  tn  the  laboratory.  HKXIIY  Wrim. 

Ni'trite  of  Am'yl,  an  amber-colored,  highly  volatile 
liquid,  smelling  like  ripe  bananas,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  amylic  alcohol  or  "fusel  oil."  Its  formula  is 
CjIInNO-i.  Amyl  nitrite  was  discovered  in  1S1I,  but  was 
not  used  as  a  medicine  till  1S(!5,  when  it  was  brought  to 
notice  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  of  London.  If  two  or 
three  drops  of  amyl  be  poured  on  a  handkerchief  nnd  the 

vapor  inhaled,  almost  immediately  the  bl 1  •.  euell  of  the 

head,  face,  and  neck  arc  felt  to  throb  rapidly  and  violently  : 
the  face  becomes  crimson  and  hot,  and  the  head  aches  from 
the  sensation  of  fulness.  Simultaneously,  there  is  felt  an 
indescribable  commotion  within  the  chest,  with  a  feeling 
of  brcathlessness  and  oppression,  which  the  experimenter 
has  no  difficulty  in  referring  to  a  violent  and  disorderly 
throbbing  of  the  heart,  of  which  he  is  painfully  conscious. 
These  effects  come  on  within  a  few  seconds  after  breathing 
the  fumes  of  the  amyl  nitrite,  and  disappear  entirely  within 
a  few  minut  'n  overdose  be  taken.  Physiologi- 

cally, the  singular  symptoms  are  largely  referrible  to  paral- 
ysis of  the  unstriped  muscular  elements  in  many  parts  of 
the  body.  Hence,  in  spasmodic  affections  of  these  parts 
this  substance  has  lately  been  tried  medicinally,  and.  o« 
'  experience  has  proved,  with  the  greatest  benefit.  In  <"i- 
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i/>na  pcctoris,  or  "breast-pang,"  and  in  spasmodic  asthma 
it  often  relieves  with  a  suddenness  and  completeness  almost 
magical.  It  is  given  by  inhalation  or  internally. 

EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Nitrites.     See  NITROUS  ACID  AND  NITRITES. 

Ni'tro-ben'zol,  Nitre-benzene,  or  Essence  of 
Mirbane  (CfiH5N02)  ;  discovered  in  ISIl-l  by  Mitscherlich  j 
produced  by  treating  benzol  with  strong  nitric  acid.  On 
mixing  the  two  liquids,  they  become  warm,  assume  a  brown 
color,  and  soon  emit  red  fumes  and  boil.  The  color  becomes 
nnnllv  orange.  On  adding  water  the  nitro-bcnzol  separates 
and  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  A  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  preferred  to  nitric 
acid :  C6H6  +  HX03  =  C6H5N02  +  H20.  The  nitro-bcnzol 
is  washed  with  water,  a  trace  of  free  acid  neutralized  by  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  soda,  unchanged  benzol  distilled 
off  by  steam,  and  the  liquid  freed  from  moisture,  which 
makes  it  turbid,  by  nitration  over  dry  powdered  chloride 
of  sodium  (common  salt).  It  appears  as  a  heavy  yellow 
liquid,  smelling  like  bitter  almonds,  whence  it  is  often 
called  improperly  artificial  oil  of  hitter  almonds.  It  is 
extensively  used  an  a  perfume  for  soap.  Its  chief  import- 
ance is  due,  however,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  converted  by 
reducing  agents  into  aniline:  CellyNOa  -f  lie--  CellrN  + 
2H20.  (See  ANILINE,  ANILINE  COLORS,  and  BENZOL:  also 
Am.  Okemist,  i.  83.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Ni'tro-cel'lulose,  a  general  term  for  the  product  re- 
sulting from  the  treatment  of  cellulose,  as  cotton,  wood- 
fibre,  etc.,  with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric 
;i  rids,  whereby  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced 
by  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of  nitryl  ( NO?).     Several 
varieties  are  known.     Hadow  (Chrm.  A'oe.   Qu.  Jour.  vii. 
201)  gives  the  formula)  of  three  as  follows: 
C18II21(NO,1B0,5  or  C6H7(N02)305, 
fieH^NO^oJ,,'  Gladstone's  cotton  xyloi'din. 

The  first  is  culled  trinitro-cclliilosc.  and  is  chiefly  used  as 
an  explosive.  The  gun-cotton  for  photographers'  collodion 
consists  of  mixtures  of  the  last  two,  probably  of  lower 
degrees  of  nitration.  (See  EXPLOSIVES,  by  H.  L.  ABBOT, 
I'.'S.  A.)  E.  WALLER. 

Ni'trogen  [Or.  rirptr,  "  nitre,"  and  ycwactr.  to  "  engen- 
der." Synonyms,  unite,  a  French  name  conferred  by 
Lavoisier,  derived  from  the  tlreek  o  priv.  and  £u>>j.  "  life." 
because  it  is  destitute  of  life-sustaining  power  when 
breathed:  tier.  Xii<-l;*to/,  "suffocating  matter."  a  name 
similar  in  origin  to  azote].  This  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
matter,  forming  four-fifths,  or,  more  closely,  from  79.1  to 
7U.'-'  per  cent.,  by  volume,  of  the  atmosphere  or  aenxphcre 
of  the  earth.  It  is  also  found,  in  small  but  essential  pro- 
portion, in  the  bodies  of  all  living  beings,  animals  and 
plants,  ami  hence  in  all  their  remains,  and  in  those  con- 
stituents of  the  solid  earth  which  are  formed  from  their 
remains,  such  as  coal  and  other  apo/.oic  mineral  matter. 
In  the  earth  and  waters  it  occurs  also,  though  in  relatively 
very  minute  proportion,  in  the  forms  of  nitrates  and  of 
luumonia. 

Before  1772  air  was  considered  homogeneous  and  ele- 
mentary, being  convertible  by  continued  respiration  wholly 
into  curhfinif  nciV.  then  called  "tixed  air"  and  by  several 
other  names.  At  that  date,  however — which  was  two  years 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley — -the 
English  chemist  KutliertiT-l  <li-e->\  ered  that  after  srparat- 
inir  from  air  that  had  been  repeatedly  breathed  all  its  car- 
bonic acid,  a  peculiar  irrespirable  gas  was  left.  Hence, 
this  chemist  is  recorded  &s  the  ditcorerer  of  nitrogen. 

Preparation. — Nitrogen  gas,  nearly  pure,  may  be  pre- 
pared by  separating  from  atmospheric  air  its  other  con- 
stituents, which  are  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  water. 
Oxygen,  constituting  a  little  over  one-fifth  of  the  volume, 
is  the  largest,  and  of  course  the  most  troublesome,  constit- 
uent to  remove.  By  passing  air  over  some  metals  at  in- 
candescence the  oxygen  may  be  abstracted.  On  a  small 
scale,  metallic  copper  in  wire  or  turnings  is  used,  but  i<-"it 
may  also  be  used,  and  is  much  cheaper,  but  may  give  ni- 
trogen contaminated  with  carbonic  oxide.  Small  remain- 
ing traces  of  oxygen,  together  with  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
always  present,  are  most  certainly  removed  by  passing 
through  a  potash  or  soda  ley  to  which  has  been  added 
some  pyrogallol.  If  the  nitrogen  is  required  to  bo  anhy- 
drous, oil  of  vitriol  or  chloride  of  calcium  must  also  be 
employed  to  make  it  so.  These  modes  of  obtaining  nitro- 
gen from  its  most  abundant  source,  the  atmosphere,  are. 
however,  the  most  troublesome  and  expensive  modes  of 
all.  It  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  to  obtain  it  from  a 
nitrite,  nitrite  nf  pntn*h  bein»  generally  used.  This  is 
mixed  in  solution  with  sal-aminoniao  and  boiled,  when 
pure  nitrogen  gas  eomes  off: 

iXl£4i  1  -  K2O,SjO,  =  2KC1  +  4HjO  -  X4. 


Nitrite  of  ammonia,  when  heated,  breaks  up  entirely  into 
pure  nitrogen  and  water: 

(NH4)8O,N2O3  =  N4  +  4H2O; 

but  this  salt  is  more  expensive.  Common  nitrate  of  am- 
monia, heated  dry  with  sal-ammoniac,  gives  a  mixture  of 
nitrogen  and  chlorine  gases,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  re- 
moved by  a  caustic  alkali ;  but  this  process  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  The  method  with  nitrite  of  potash  and  sal- 
ammoniac  is  the  best. 

Nitrogen  when  pure  is  a  gas,  colorless,  inodorous,  and 
tasteless,  of  density  =  .97  (air  =  1).  It  is  dissolved  by  5000 
times  its  volume  of  ice-cold  water,  and  by  800  times  its  vol- 
ume of  ice-cold  alcohol.  Chemically,  nitrogen  has  an  ex- 
ceptional inertness  towards  most  other  substances;  but 
some  metals,  as  titanium,  tttnyttten,  and  a  few  others,  com- 
bine powerfully  with  it,  even  with  combustion.  By  the 
electric  spark  it  may  be  made  to  combine  with  oxygen 
directly  to  form  nitric  acid;  and  Bunscn  found  that  when 
100  volumes  of  air  were  mixed  with  22fi  volumes  of  the  ex- 
plosive mixture  {in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  2  : 1)  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  the  whole  exploded,  11.5  per 
cent,  of  the  air  at  once  disappeared,  combining  to  form 
nitrogen  acids.  During  electric  storms  nitric  acid  is  be- 
lieved to  be  formed  in  the  air  in  small  proportion.  Nitro- 
gen and  carbon  may  be  made  to  combine  directly  to  form 
ci/anor/en,}jy  heat  in  the  presence  of  an  alkaline  substance. 
Baryta  performs  this  function  best,  and  it  has  even  been 
proposed  to  use  this  method  for  the  manufacture  of  ammo- 
nia, which  is  easily  obtained  from  the  cyanide  of  barium. 

In  nature,  the  most  important  function  of  nitrogen  is 
merely  negative  or  passive,  as  a  diluent  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  to  make  it  fit  to  sustain  life.  This,  however,  is  b\ 
no  means  nn  unimportant  function,  for  it  is  now  well  known 
that  the  limits  of  oxygenation  of  the  atmosphere  in  either 
direction,  to  fit  the  extremely  delicate  relations  of  air  to 
animal  blood,  are  surprisingly  narrow,  and  that  the  smallest 
variations  in  this  respect,  such  as  will  even  tax  our  present 
analytical  skill  to  determine  with  precision,  are  nut  with- 
out grave  influences  upon  bodily  health  and  comfort.  Ni- 
trogen  performs,  however,  other  functions  in  living  nature 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  so-called  "plastic"  con- 
stituents of  animal  bodies,  which  form  their  solid  tissue.- ,  in- 
cluding what  are  called  the  jtrotfitl*  (sec  article  ALBTMI- 
NOIDS,  by  PROF.  CHANDLKR),  also  the  important  substance 
v  '''tti'nc,  and  others,  contain  nitrogen  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment, this  being  so  characteristic  a  fact  that  these  bodies 
are  often  classed  together  as  the  •nitrogenous  constituents 
of  living  bodies.  In  plants  they  occur  also,  as  well  as  in 
animals,  but  in  the  former  they  arc  not  entitled  to  the 
term  '*  plastic."  These  oitrOffenoili  oonatitnentfl  of  organic 
beings  agree  in  the  peculiarity  of  being  truly  nint>rf,)t<>nx 
(or,  as  it  was  termed  by  (iraham.  rttt/«!<l  >  bodies,  rarely,  or 
possiblv  never,  assuming  a  rri/NtnJfinr  character.  In  this 
re-peet  we  may  also  cl;iss  with  them  the  plastic  constitu- 
ents of  plant-life,  cellulose,  starch,  etc..  which  are  not  nitro- 
genous, but  which  are  also  amorphous  or  colloid  in  their 
nature.  Nitrogen  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  the 
important  gas  ammonia,  and  with  oxygen  to  form  a  series 
of  oxides,  of  which  XITRIO  and  NiTRors  Ann-;  aiv  described 
by  us  under  other  heads.  NiTRors  OXIPK.  also  called 
'*  laughing-gas."  is  another  familiar  compound  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen.  (See  that  head.)  HKNRY  Wrnrz. 

Nitro-glycerine(C3Ha{N03)s(OH)3).  SeeExpL<>sivKs. 

Ni'tro-Muriat'ic   Acid    [svn.  aqua   rfgia;   Fr.   fin 
:    tier.    A~<-  ftobftcfauiMMMftr,    Salpeter- 

ti't/:xtint'e].  This  name  is  applied  to  the  product  of  mixing 
together  strong  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  The  name  ««y»r( 
i  oval  water,"  refers  to  the  power  of  such  mixture 
to  dissolve  gold,  the  "king  of  metals" — a  power  which 
neither  of  the  acids  possesses  alone.  Aqua  re^ia  fumes 
in  the  air,  has  a  deep  yellow  or  red  color,  and  evolve*  tw«i 
gaseous  substance  when  heated,  which  were  identified  and 
analyzed  by  <Jay -Lu^a.-.  and  are  known  as  ehloro-nitrous 
oxide  (NOC1)  and  chloro-nitrio  acid  (NOC'M.  Chlorine 
gas  also  appears,  at  least  at  certain  stages  of  the  operation. 
It  appears  to  be  regarded  a*  yet  as  undecided  whether  the 
agent  whieh  converts  gold,  platinum,  and  other  metals  of 
this  group  into  chlorides,  and  thus  dissolves  them,  is  the 
free  chlorine  only  or  the  ehloro-nitric  acid  (NOClj).  A'/na 

\-  highly  valuable  in  the  arts  and  in  the  hib»r 
iu  operations  with  gold  and  platinum.  It  is  also  u.*ed  in 
the  destruction  of  organic  bodies  in  the  wet  way.  as  when 
a  mineral  poison  is  to  be  isolated  from  a  stomach  or  other 
viscus  in  toxicologies!  cases,  though  more  powerful  a-rent-* 
|  are  sometimes  substituted  in  this  case.  A  somewhat  cheaper 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  nywi  r*»/i*a  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving nitrate  of  soda  in  strong  muriatic  acid.  H.  WfRTZ. 

Xi'tro-Pruss'ides,  a  peculiar  class  of  compounds  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Lyon  Play  fair,  as  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  upon  the  uprussiates  "  of  potash,  red  and  yol- 
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low.     They  are  generally  viewed,  by  the  prevailing  school 

of  c|,,..  .ic.ived   from  the  ferrideyamdes,  the  gen- 

eral  fi)rnuilii  nf  which  i  '•>  replacing  moll 

,,f   UCy  bv  molecules   of  NVa.  dcutoxidc   "I1   mlroL-cn.  the 

hitler  being  looked  upon  an  u  Bompoond  radical,  uml  called 

lOOgfc    ,,|,y    such   a  compound   radical    should 

,,-,i  replace  il...  oytnogen  it-elf,  the  other  known  aomponnd 

ndlotl   and  »hv  a  molecule  of  baaylio  metal  or  radical 

should  bo  required  to  go  "ith  it,  docs  not  appear.     Special 

.  -t  i,  ,.,,nf.-rrL-,l  upon  the  nitro  prunlda  bj  the  lad 

that  they  have  for  soluble  ralphidei  u  very  delimte  and 

chara-ferMie  reaction,  pro.ln.-hi';  a    most  beautiful  \  ioh-t 

tint.  the  ran-.'  ol'  which  is  not  clearly  known.     It  farnlWM, 

ho never,  111"  mo-i  dolirat.-  teet  yet  di-o.ncrcd  for  sulphur  in 

mi,,,,:  ''  miiliiiia.  the  compound 

employed   i"   the   laboratory  for   this   test,  is  |,rcparc.l   by 

,i ^  'I  parts  of  jellow  prussiate  of  potash  with  i  of 

•  d"  'water,  until  ferrous  solutions  give  no 

r   a   blue  precipitate.     The  lii|iiiil.    coolc.l.   til; 

neutralized   with  oarDonite   of  soda,  ami   filtered  again, 

uii  evaporation  mi\c<l  crystals  of  nitrates  and  of 

the   rnbv  colored    nitro  pru-side    of    sodium,    which    latler 

mav  be  picked  out  by  hand  and  recrystalli/.od  if  wanted 

pure.  »•  WrilT/.. 

Nitro-tolnol  (IMIjXM.A  a.  body  resembling  nitro- 
hrii/"l,  prepared  in  the  same  manner  from  toluol;  im- 
portant as  a  source  of  toluidino.  (Sec  NITIIO  BKX/.OI,.) 

C.  V.  CH  \\ni.Kii. 

Ni'trons  Ac'id  nnd  Ni'trites.  According  to  the  pre- 
vailing nomenclature,  nitrous  acid,  properly  CO  culled — 
which  would  In-  the  hydrate  of  nitrous  anhydride,  NjOs — 
is  hut  doubtfully  known,  as  NjOs  nnd  water  react  to  form 
nitric  a. -id  and'  nitric  dioxide:  3NiO3  +  11,0  =  2HNOj  + 
"X  ,11..  M,0j,  or  nitrous  anhydride,  is  :i  very  curious  com- 
poini'l.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  gaseous  and  of  a 

red  color,  but  at  a  temperature  just  about  the  Fahren- 
heit y.cro  (  —  18°  ('.)  it  condenses  to  a  blue  liquid.  Attem- 
p tnrcs  below  -i.no  it  will  mix  with  water  to  a  blue  solu- 
tion, which  may  contain  the  hydrate,  but  this  has  not  yet 
been  -cttled.  It  may  be  procured  in  a  pure  state  by  warm- 
ing strong  nitric  acid  with  ordinary  wnito  arsenious  acid, 
which  converts  the  latter  into  arsenio  acid,  being  itself  rc- 

1  to  nitrous  anhydride   gas.     Nitrites  of  potash  or 

in  solution,  may  bo  formed  by  passing  this  gas  into 
solutions  of  cauMio  potash  or  soda.  Common  starch  may 
be  -instituted  for  the  arscnious  acid  when  it  is  not  neces- 
sary the  nitrite  should  be  perfectly  pure.  Such  solutions 
of  nitrite^  arc  u-cd  us  -mirccs  of  pure  nitrogen  gas,  as  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  NITROGEN.  Impure  nitrites  may 
bo  obtained  also  by  fusing  the  alkaline  nitrates,  with  cer- 
tain precautions,  with  metals,  as  copper  and  iron.  Nitrites 
sometimes  occur  in  natural  waters,  particularly  in  well- 
waters  doubtless  as  products  of  putrefactive  processes; 
and  it  has  been  recently  announced  by  an  American  chemist 
that  they  occur,  in  proportions  by  no  means  trifling,  as 
normal  ingredients  of  the  circulating  fluids  of  certain 
plants.  H.  Wi'RTZ. 

Ni'trous Ox'idc, Nitrogen  Monoxide, or Langh- 
iiig-Cias.  :i  colorlc-s.  transparent,  nearly  odorless  gas, 
ha\  ing  a,  sweet  taste,  and  freely  soluble  in  cold  water.  It 
is  obtained  from  ammonium  nitrate,  which  by  being  heated 
in  a  retort  breaks  up  into  water  and  nitrogen  monoxide. 
This  gas  supports  combustion  nearly  as  energetically  as 
pure  oxygen,  but  its  most  interesting  and  important  prop- 
erty is  its  ana-stbctic  effect  on  the  animal  system  when 
breathed  instead  of  ordinary  atmospheric  air.  Being  free 
from  all  irritant  or  offensive,  properties,  it  is  as  readily  in- 
haled as  air.  but  being  incapable  of  decomposition  in  the 
body,  it  furnishes  no  oxygon  for  the  needs  of  the  blood. 
Inhaling  the  gas  thus  amounts  to  temporarily  totally  cut- 
ting off  the  usual  supply  of  oxygen  through  the  breath, 
while  not  interfering  with  the  respiratory  movements  or 
the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid.  The  result  is  that  the 
iti'lh  idual.  without  any  distress  or  disagreeable  sensation 

whatever,  becomes  sj lily  asphyxiated  into  complete  un- 

con-rionsiicss.  In  this  condition  amesthcsia  is  perfect, 
and  surgical  operations  ran  be  performed  without  pain,  as 
by  the  use  of  chloroform  or  ether.  On  withdrawing  the 
gas  and  allowing  air  to  bo  breathed,  the  blood  become-  im- 
mediately re-arteriali/.ed.  The  recovery  of  oon-i-iousnoss 
is  then  as  swift  a-  it-  loss,  !tn(l  there  are  no  unp'1 
after  effects.  The  advantages  of  nitrous  oxide  as  an 
anaesthetic  in  surgery  are  its  great  swiftness  of  action  and 
entire  freedom  from  nil  unpleasant  effects  upon  the  patient. 
When  pure  and  intelligently  given,  it  is  perfectly  man- 

Me,  nnd  therefore  safe;  but  of  course  if  the  gas  be 
continuously  breathed  too  loni:.  the  a  phyxia  will  end  in 
death.  When  breathed  diluted  with  air  an  exhilarating  or 
intoxicating  effect  is  produced,  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  experimenter  is  irresistibly  impelled  to  do  all  kinds  of 


silly  and  extravagant  acts ;  hence  the  old  name  of  "  laugh- 
ing-gas." Nitrogen  monoxide  can  he  li<|iictied  and  solidi- 
fied by  pressure,  and  in  this  state  a  large  -uppl\  cun  be 
<'..n\  eniently  kept  lor  use  in  a  small  iron  cylinder.  For 
use  in  surgery  the  ga.-  i-  inhaled  from  a  bag  through  a 
mouthpiece  so  made  that  the  expired  g;iM's  ,j()  nnj  mjx 
with  the  conlt  nt-  ot  the  b:tLT.  Ki>w  \  i:|i  Ci  it  ns. 

Nitryl,  or  Nitric  I'erovidr  Mi.  ,l  n atomic  chlo- 
rous radical,  analogous  to  chlorine,  bromine,  etc.  It  exists 
in  nitric  acid  (II  —  0  —  NOjl,  and  is  capable  of  replacing 

one   or   more   atoms  of  hydrogen    in    lariou-  com) nds. 

chiefly  organic,  atom  tor  atom,  as    mini   l,en/.d   (C»HjNOj), 

trinitn llnlOM     >  r,.U"r  M  >->i«<>]5).     picric     acid     M',,11, 

(N02)j"  0.    F.  I'lMM.l  I  >:. 

Nitzsch  (Kutt.  TvMAM'Ki.l,  b.  nt  liorna.  Sa\on\ .  Sept. 
21.  17S7:  studied  theology  at  \V itti-n bcrL'.  and  was  ap- 
pointed prot'es-or  nt  Bonn  in  1XL"J.  and  in  1*17  at  Herlin, 
where  ho  d.  Aug.  ^'1.  ixiis.  Hi-  principal  works  are — 

>V-,»  ,1.  r  flir;*t/;,-li<-,i    I  .Often   reprinted      I 

lish  translation.  ISIin.  /'/<,/.  r/../,,-  '/'/.. .. /„.,,'.  (3  Tola.,  1*17- 
l>7  i.  and  various  collections  of  sermon^.  ||r  },(•!. in^'cd  to 
the  same  group  of  theologians  as  BohMcnDBOBM  and  Ne- 
ander. 

NivCllCS%  town   of  Belgium,  in  the   pro\  in--e  of  South 
nt,  on  the  junction    of  the  Thine-    and    Hodaine.  has 
an  intcrc-lin^  church  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  manu- 
factures of  linen  and  woollen  fabric's  and  paper.    Pop.  !)050. 
Nivernois',  an  old  province  of  IV. mi.  c  .ncsponding 
exactly  to  the  present  department  of  NIKVIIK  (which  see). 
Nix,  or  Nix'ie  [Gcr.  tuV),  in  the  popular  mythology 
of  the  Teutonic  races,  a  water-spirit,  usually  malignant, 
and  often  assuming  the  human  form,  though  able  to  take 
any  other  shape  at  will,     \i\ics  were  resorted  to  to  deter- 
mine the  future,  and  their  good  will  might  be  obtained  by 
gifts.     From  the  same   etymological  root  we  have  "Old 
Nick  "  as  a  name  for  the  devil. 

Nix'bnrg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Coosa  Co.,  Ala.  Pop.  2249. 
Nix'on,  tp.  of  Do  Witt  co.,  III.  Pop.  i!  I'.'. 
Nixon  (Gen.  Jons),  b.  at  Framingbam,  Mass..  Mar.  4, 
172J:  served  in  the  colonial  forces  nt  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg  1745,  and  at  the  battles  of  Ticondcroga  and  Lake 
George;  led  a  company  of  minutemen  at  Lexington,  com- 
manded a  regiment  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Bunker 
Hill ;  was  made  brigadier-general  Aug.  9, 1776  ;  commanded 
the  1st  Massachusetts  brigade  at  Stillwater;  resigned  his 
commission  from  ill-health  17SO:  removed  to  Middlebury, 
Vt.,  1803,  and  d.  there  Mar.  24,  1815. 

Nixon  (THOMAS),  b.  in  South  Carolina  Oct.  22,  1793;  d. 
in  Mississippi  Mar.  4,  1872:  joined  the  Tcnne-s.  c  M.  K. 
conference  in  1S12,  and  in  1816  was  one  of  nine  who  com- 
posed the  first  conference  in  Mississippi ;  possessed  a  strong 
mind,  and  was  a  good  theologian,  though  self-educated.  He 
performed  laborious  SIT  vices  in  'fen  tics  see.  Mis.-issippi.  Ala- 
bama, and  Louisiana,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Mississippi 
conference  at  the  time  of  his  death.  T.  0.  SCMMKIIS. 
Nix'onton,  tp.  of  Pasquotank  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1C26. 
Niz'am's  Dominions,  the  largest  native  state  of 
llindostau,  subsidiary  to  Great  Britain,  occupies  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Deccan,  from  lat.  15°  to  21°  30'  N.,  and  from 
Ion.  75°  to  81°  30'  E.,  between  the  presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  Madras.  Area,  95,000  square  miles.  Pop.  10,fi6«,080. 
The  country  is  an  elevated  table-land,  with  a  slightly  un- 
dulating surface  and  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  watered 
by  the  (lodavcry  nnd  the  Kistnah,  with  their  numerous 
tributaries.  Tho  climate  is  not  so  excessively  hot  as  in 
Bengal,  and  it  is  healthful  except  in  places  where  marshes 
nnd  jungles  poison  the  air.  The  land  is  generally  not 
well  cultivated,  though  with  moderate  care  it  is  capable 
of  yielding  annually  two  crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and  D 
Sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  frnits,  oil-bearing  plants,  and  mus- 
tard are  grown.  Large  pasturages  are  found  on  which 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  arc  reared.  Coal  nnd  iron 
abound.  Silk,  br <de.  and  leather  are  the  chief  manu- 
factures. Cap.  Hyderabad. 

Xizh'nee-Lomov',  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  I'enza.  on  the  Lomov,  has  several  educational  in- 
stitutions and  8206  inhabitants. 

Ni/.h'nro-Novsorod',  or  Nijnii-XovKorod,  gov- 
ernment of  Centra!  Russia,  along  the  Volga  nnd  its  affluents, 
the  Oka  and  the  Vetlooga.  Area.  18,030  square  miles. 
Pop.  I.2H2.1M:!.  fhe  surface  is  mostly  Io>  el  :  the  soil  is 
not  very  fertile,  but  excellently  cultivated  :  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain,  h'-inp.  nnd  flax  are  raised.  In  the  northern 
part  extensive  t'orc-ts  are  found,  which  have  given  rise  to 
considerable  shipbuilding  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
of  wooden  implements,  (in  the  whole,  the  government  is 
n  manufacturing  district.  Almost,  every  kind  of  industry 
is  carried  on  in  its  populous  and  enterprising  villages,  and 
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some  of  its  manufactures — as,  for  instance,  its  Russian 
leather,  soap,  and  iron  works — are  of  superior  quality. 

Nizhnee-Novgorod,  tp.  of  Russia,  capital  of  above 
government,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Oka.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  principal  one  being  situated  on  the  steep  promontorv, 
triangular  in  shape,  and  400  feet  high,  at  the  apex  of  which, 
on  the  highest  point,  stands  the  Kremlin  or  citadel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  thirty  feet  in  height.  This  portion  of 
the  town  is  mainly  made  up  of  three  handsomely  built 
streets;  the  low  town  consists  of  one  long  street  along  the 
Volga.  The  whole  town  is  built  of  wood,  and  has  few  at- 
tractions. It  is  remarkable,  however,  for  the  great  fairs 
held  here  in  July  and  August  of  each  year,  on  a  triangular 
space  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka 
with  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  and  so  low  as  to  be  often 
entirely  inundated  ;  but  at  the  season  when  the  fair  is  held 
the  rivers  are  low.  The  ground  is  laid  out  for  streets,  and 
a  system  of  permanent  sewerage  extending  from  river  to 
river  has  been  of  late  years  established  by  the  Russian 
government,  which  is  in  itself  an  object  of  interest.  As 
the  time  for  the  fair  approaches  a  great  town  springs  up, 
with  churches,  theatres,  hospitals,  etc.,  all  built  of  wood 
and  in  a  substantial  manner.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  flock  here  on  these  occasions,  the  only  means  of 
access  from  the  town  being  by  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Oka.  The  waters  are  almost  completely  covered  with 
boats  engaged  in  conveying  goods  and  people,  and  a 
large  number  of  people  occupy  their  boats  as  residences 
during  the  fair.  In  1839  during  the  short  season  of  the 
fair  it  is  said  that  a  business  of  upwards  of  £(1,000,000 
sterling  was  transacted.  But  the  extension  of  railroads 
and  perfection  of  other  means  of  internal  communication 
through  Russia  and  contiguous  portions  of  Asia,  docs  away 
in  a  considerable  degree  with  the  motive  for  "  fairs  "  of 
this  kind,  and  this  at  Nizhneo  is  diminishing  in  import- 
ance. Pop.  40,742. 

Nizh'nee-Tagilsk,  or  Nijnii-Tairilsk,  town  of 
Russia,  government  of  I'erm,  is  situated  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, in  a  district  exceedingly  rich  in  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  platina,  and  contains  a  mining  school,  extensive 
forges,  and  manufactures  of  machinery.  Pop.  25,000. 

Pfiz'za  Monferra'to,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Alessandria.  This  was  a  strongly  fortified  place 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  resisted  successfully  a  forty 
days'  siege  on  the  part  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  but  it  suffered 
cruelly  afterwards,  both  from  the  Spanish  and  French 
armies.  Pop.  5302. 

No'ah,  the  patriarch  who  was  saved  by  God  from  the 
Deluge  on  account  of  his  piety,  and  thus  became  the  second 
founder  of  the  human  race,  was  a  son  of  Lamech,  and 
the  father  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhcth.  (See  DKLTGE.) 

Noah  (Major  Monmir.u  MANUEL),  b.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  July  19,  1785  ;  became  a  lawyer  at  Charleston,  S.  ('. : 
engaged  actively  in  politics  as  a  Democrat;  went  as  consul 
to  Riga  1811,  to  Morocco  and  Algiers  1813-1  i  ;  settled  in 
New  York,  and  was  connected  as  editor  or  proprietor  suc- 
cessively with  seven  newspapers,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant were  the  Natimwl  Arlm-nif  ami  the  Enquirer 
(1820),  afterwards  merged  in  the  I'mirin-  mid  Emjuirtr. 
Soon  after  his  return  from  Morocco,  Major  Noah  endeavored 
to  form  a  Jewish  colony  upon  Grand  Island  in  the  Niagara 
River,  where  they  were  to  build  a  "  New  .lcrusalem"under 
his  administration  as  "judge  in  Israel,"  but  few  of  the 
Hebrew  race  responded  to  the  invitation.  Noah  was  elected 
sheriff  of  New  York,  and  subsequently  appointed  surveyor 
of  the  port  and  judge  of  the  court  of  sessions.  He  pub- 
lished several  successful  dramas,  a  volume  of  Trar-eh  (1819), 
a  translation  of  a  spurious  //„„/,•  ,,f  ./«»/,-,•  ( 1X40),  a  /dis- 
course oil  Ike  Re»torntinn  of  the  Jeici  (1845|.  Cli-nulm/i  t'nim 
a  Gathered  Harrett  (1845),  ami  other  miscellaneous  works, 
chiefly  speeches.  I),  in  New  York  City  Mar.  22,  1851. 

Noailles',  de  (Loria  MARIE),  VISCOUNT,  b.  in  Franco 
Apr.  17,  1756,  was  second  son  of  the  Marshal  de  Mouchy 
and  a  brother-in-law  of  La  Fayctte,  with  whom  he  served 
in  the  American  war  of  independence;  was  a  good  tactician  : 
commanded  the  Soissonnais  regiment  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  receive  the 
capitulation  of  Cornwallis.  Ho  bore  a  patriotic  part  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  178!),  enjoying  great  influence;  re- 
ceived an  important  command  in  the  army,  but  resigned 
in  May,  1792,  in  despair  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  I'-iimo 
to  the  U.  8.,  while  the  viscountess,  remaining  in  Paris,  be- 
came a  year  later  a  victim  to  the  Revolutionary  tribunal. 
In  1803,  Noailles  re-entered  the  French  army,  went  to  St. 
Domingo,  was  mortally  wounded  in  an  engagement  with 
an  English  vessel,  and  d.  at  Havana  Jan.  9,  1804. 

Noailk',  post-v.  of  Groton  tp.,  New  London  co.,  Conn., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mystic  River,  and  on  the  Stonington 
and  Providence  R.  R. 


Nobil'ity,  in  its  usual  sense  a  state  of  social  dignity 
and  political  privilege  peculiar  to  certain  families,  and  not 
transferable  like  property  and  the  advantages  arising  there- 
from. In  ancient  Egypt,  .as  now  in  India,  nobility  was  in- 
herent in  the  highest  castes,  the  sacerdotal  and  the  militarv. 
In  Greece  warriors  originally  held  the  chief  place:  they  were 
lords  of  the  soil  in  their  several  states,  and  formed  an  order 
of  hereditary  nobilitj'.  In  Rome  the  patricians  formed  for  a 
long  time  an  exclusive  caste,  allowing  no  intermarriage 
with  inferiors,  and  possessing  nearly  all  the  political  power. 
But  after  the  plebeians  had  (B.  c.  36fi)  gained  equal  polit- 
ical rights,  those  among  them  who  became  curule  magis- 
trates were  not  only  accounted  noble  themselves  by  virtue 
of  their  office,  but  also  transmitted  dignity  to  their  de- 
scendants. Nobility  in  the  old  German  tribes  meant  free- 
dom and  the  ownership  of  land,  and  was  not  hereditary,  BO 
that  the  weak  son  of  a  powerful  father,  if  unable  to  keep 
his  estates,  lost  also  the  dignity  which  went  with  them. 
Gaul,  conquered  by  the  Franks,  was  by  them  divided  into 
governments  over  which  various  officers  were  appointed — 
dukes  (from  Lat.  dux,  a  "leader"),  counts  (from  comhcn, 
"  companions  "),  and  marquises  (guardians  of  the  frontier 
"  marches  ").  Both  provinces  and  titles,  at  first  given  but 
for  life,  became  in  time  hereditary,  and  the  French  nobility 
grew  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to  set  their  nominal  sov- 
ereigns at  defiance.  They  made  independent  war,  coined 
money,  and  were  supreme  judges  in  their  own  fiefs,  even 
the  lower  nobles  having  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
people.  A  baron's  gallows  was,  however,  distinguished  by 
four  posts,  while  a  chatelain's  had  but  three,  anil  an  in- 
:  ferior  lord's  only  two.  In  England,  where  William  the 
|  Conqueror  made  every  vassal  dependent  on  the  king,  no 
such  irresponsible  power  was  ever  gained  by  the  barons. 
Surnames  and  armorial  bearings,  adopted  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  and  soon  becoming  general,  increased 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  nobles,  especially  in  France  and 
Germany.  Jn  the  latter  country  a  child  could  inherit  no 
fief  of  the  empire  unless  both  his  parents  were  of  pure 
blood  ;  and  in  France,  though  the  son  by  marriage  of  a 
noble  father  and  a  mother  of  ignoble  birth  might  inherit 
property  and  receive  knighthood,  he  could  enter  no  order 
of  chivalry.  AVhen  the  poverty  of  a  noble  forced  him  to 
sell  his  lands  to  a  roturier  (person  of  low  rank,  derived, 
according  to  Ducange,  from  Mid.  Lat.  rxjttururiiiH,  '•  peas- 
ant"), the  low-born  purchaser  had  to  give  precedence  to 
knights  of  ancient  lineage,  and  was  subject  to  taxes,  from 
which  they  were  exempt.  The  aristocracy  had  many 
privileges  besides  freedom  from  taxation  ;  they  alone  were 
allowed  to  hunt;  their  goods  could  not  be  confiscated  ex- 
cept for  treason;  the  highest  offices,  civil  and  military, 
were  reserved  for  them  ;  if  condemned  to  death,  they  were 
beheaded,  not  hanged  ;  they  only  could  lie  buried  within 
the  choir  of  a  church.  The  granting  of  letters  of  nobility 
was  a  blow  to  aristocratic  exclusiveness.  This  was  first 
done  in  France  by  Philip  the  Bold,  who  in  1270  thus  en- 
nobled Raoul,  his  goldsmith.  French  sovereigns  often 
replenished  their  treasury  by  compelling  rich  subjects  to 
|  buy  letters  of  nobility,  as  English  kings  obliged  people  to 
purchase  knighthood.  Under  Louis  XIV.  and  his  two 
successors  persons  desiring  a  title  purchased  the  place  of 
royal  secretary,  a  nominal  office  conferring  nobility  on  its 
possessors,  so  that  at  one  time  the  king  had  20(i  secretaries  : 
this  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Boileau  {Satire  A'.).  Louis 
XIV.  created  over  Aim  nobles,  and  so  many  persons  usurped 
titles  that  a  new  verb,  a'enmtirqnieer  (to  *'  make  one's  self 
a  marquis  "),  was  coined.  The  title  of  fluke  was,  however, 
the  only  one  giving  political  eminence.  Nobility  was 
abolished  in  France  June  19,  1790,  and  the  title  of  noble 
became  a  title  to  banishment  or  the  guillotine.  In  1806, 
Napoleon  founded  a  new  nobility,  creating  princes,  dukes, 
counts,  barons,  and  chevaliers.  The  imperial  noblesse, 
generally  a  reward  for  services  rendered  to  France,  was 
the  only  kind  acknowledged,  and  edicts  were  issued  against 
usurpers  of  titles.  At  the  Bourbon  restoration  the  old 
noblesse  was  again  recognized,  and  that  of  Napoleon's 
creation  was  suffered  to  remain.  In  1848  nobility  was 
abolished  by  the  provisional  government,  to  be  once  more 
restored  by  Napoleon  III. 

The  Italian  nobility  lived  generally  in  strong  castles, 
and  were  feared  by  the  people,  who.  when  it  was  possible, 
excluded  them  from  political  power,  as  in  Florence  and 
Genoa,  where  high  birth  was  a  disqualification  for  govern- 
ment. At  present,  Italian  nobles  are  of  two  kinds — those 
of  ancient  lineage,  and  others,  who,  having  bought  estates, 
take  the  titles  belonging  thereto.  Titles  descend  to  the 
eldest  son  only,  but  the  younger  children  are  called  by 
courtesy  dei  principi,  dei  duchi,  etc.  Spanish  nobility  is 
very  ancient:  being  liijo  tl'a/go  ("son  of  somebody")  im- 
plies noble  birth,  and  entitles  a  gentleman  to  be  called  don, 
which  name,  however,  is,  like  our  fni/uife,  very  generally 
given.  The  higher  nobles  are  called  grandees,  and  their 
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ui  I  titles  nru  entailed.  Russian  nobility  was  for- 
merly patriarchal,  lint  Pete:  the  (iieat  lull '"lil'-cd  tho  Eu- 
ropean ijltem  »f  titles.  In  England  political  nobility  U 

said  In  III-  derived  directly  I'ri'MI  lIlC'  sovereign.  »hu  I-  there- 
fore called  the  "  I'liiinlnin  of  licmor."  It  comprises  duke--, 
manjiii-es,  citric,  v  iscoimts.  barons,  and  baronets.  The 
tilli-  of  duke  was  lii -I  used  in  England  under  Edward  III., 
who  created  hi-  •  '  '!''•  'f  (  "inwall,  and  was  re- 

servc'l  fur  royal  princes  unlil  the  reign  uf  Edward  VI. 
Tli:itcif  marquis  WM  given  in  '.  !>  Hi-hard  II.  That  of 
earl,  says  lihick  '  am-ii 'ill  thiil  its  original  run- 

nut  Oil  MJ»d   "Hi-       '1  111-  milch   .-eellis  tolerably  cer- 

tillll.  f  !i:U    among  tilt)    Saxon-'  they    were    called    ,ir/,t 

an-1  :•  ".     "H  tin-  irruption   of  the  Dane?*  they 

changed  tl-  \flcr  tin'  Norman  Con<|iii--t 

they   -.  --d  ints  ur  i-<»nilifii.  but  they 

did  nut.  long  retain  (tint  name,  though  I  heir  shires  are  called- 
counties  to  tiii.-  day."  Viscount-  u-  itcd  in  Eng- 

liin<l  in  I  I  HI.  Tin-  tilln  "I'  baron  WHS  in  till'  Middle  Ages 
givcn  In  nil  nobles,  whence  nroso  tho  strange  custom  "I  I,, 
stowing  it  on  ^aillts.  Titeic  were  baron-  hy  tenure,  barons 
by  writ,  and  barmi-  by  lelti-rs  patent.  Baronet,  the  lowest 
title  "I  li'inor  heredltftlj  in  England,  was  created  by  James 
I.,  o.-tcnsihly  fur  iln>  settlement  of  1'lstcr.  really  fur  rai-ing 
inoni'.v,  it  Ill-inn  sold  tur  £10(1(1,  though  only  to  persons  of 
quality.  I  Sir  .1.  Law  -rcnce.  On  tin-  .V.i/,i7iVy  nf  the  llrlltnh 
II'  nl, -ii  :  ('.  !•'.  .Mi-ni'-lrii-r.  /..•.»  ///!-.',.,«  l:\/,f,-i  *  de  l,i  .\t,- 
|[';ni-,  1683)  j  /,.•  /:/„«„„  ilc  la,  X,,l,li-**e  (  I'uris, 

JAXKT  TITKI-.V. 

No'ble,  county  of  X.  E.  Tmlinnn.  Area,  348  square 
mill'.-.  It  i.-i  paMlx  li'vi'l  anil  |iarlly  hilly,  ami  w<-ll  wooili'il. 
The  goil  \A  IV'rtili-.  Cattli-.  Lrraiii.  anil  wool  are  k'uilini; 
jiroilm-ts.  lainibcr  anil  rarriairrs  nn-  ini]iortant  articles 
of  nianufartun'.  'I'ln-  ouiinty  i^  trn vi-rsnl  by  tbo  Lake 
Sli'ui'  ami  Michigan  Soutlicin  an'l  the  (Jranil  Uajii'ls  and 
In  liana  l(.  I!.-.  Caji.  Albion.  l'o]i.  L'H.",S!I. 

Noble,  county  of  S.  E.  Ohio.  Area,  450  square  miles. 
It  is  uneven,  fertile,  anil  abound*  in  coal.  Live-stock, 
wool,  )?rain,  and  tobacco  arc  lending  products.  There  are 
quite  important  malliifai-turin<;  inti'iv-t-  :  manufartm 
harne>M'~  anil  scbllery  are  I  IK- most  numerous.  Tho  county 
is  travcr-t',1  In-  tin-  Marietta  an<l  I'ittsburg  R.  R.  Cap. 
C'aldwell.  Pop.  I'.i.'.ilH. 

Noble,  post-v.  iirnl  tp.  of  Riehland  co..  Til.,  on  the  Ohio 
an  1  .Mississippi  K.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  380;  of  tp.  1333. 

Noble,  tp.  of  ('ass  co..  Tnil.     Pop.  '.ml. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Jay  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  \'1\*. 

Noble,  tp.  of  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.     1'op.  1008. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Noble  eo.,  Ind. .  Pop.  1013. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Rush  eo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1203. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1733. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Wabash  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  4  Ix/i. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  758. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Auglaizo  co.,  0.     Pop.  1159. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Defiance  co.,  0.     Pop.  857. 

Noble,  tp.  of  Xoble  co.,  0.     Pop.  1121. 

Noble  (Lni-is  LKIJIIANII),  b.  in  Otscjro  eo..  X.  Y.,  Sept. 
2(i,  ls|  1  ;  removed  in  his  twelfth  year  to  .Michigan  :  grad- 
uated  at  the  New  York  Theological  Seminary  ;  was  or- 
(lained  in  l-<|n  io  tbe  ministry  uf  the  Prod 'stan't  Episcopal 
C'hiireh  :  oflieiateil  for  some  years  in  North  Carolina  and 
at  Catskill,  X.  Y. ;  became  in  I -..I  reetnr  of  a  church  at 

Chieau'o.  111.;  was  settled  at  I'le^unia.  \.  V..  I  S."iti,  at  .1 

City  IS.'iS.  ami  in  ISM  I ame  a  profi— or  at  St.  Stephen ''s 

College  at  Annandale,  X.  Y.  He  was  literary  executor  of 
Thomas  Cole,  the  painter,  of  whom  he  published  a  Memoir, 
with  selections  from  hi-  writini;-  (IH53),  made  an  Arctic 
journey  with  Church  in  iM'.d,  of  which  he  wrote  an  ac- 
count, and  has  published  two  volumes  of  l',,,,,it. 

No'bleborongh,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Me., 
on  tho  Knox  and  Lincoln  R.  R.  Pop.  1150. 

No'blcs,  county  of  S.  \V.  Minnesota,  bounded  S.  by 
Iowa.  Area.  TL'II  square  miles.  It  is  rolling  and  fertile, 
being  well  adapted  to  grain-culture.  It  is  traversed  bv  the 
Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  K.  |!.  Cap.  \Vorthington.  Pop.'ll7. 

No'blcsvillc,   po-t .y.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Hamilton  c 

Ind.,  on  the  White  River  and  on  the  Indianapolis  Peru 
Mid  Chicago  li.  I!.,  has  1  weekly  nen>p:iper.  Pun.  of  v. 

M;:.',  :  of  tp.  SS88. 

Noblesville,  a  v.  of  German  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  0.  Pop.  60. 

Noce'ra  Inl'erio're  [.Ynm-m  Alfnh-m,,],  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  province  of  Salerno,  situated  in  a  district 
particularly  -uiteil  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
cheese  made  here  is  excellent,  and  the  woollen  manufac- 
tures are  extensive.  Nu'cra  ml  destroyed  1 
for  taking  part  with  Rome,  flourished  again,  and  was  again 


de-troved  b\  the  Normans, who  drovethc  inhabitants  into 
I  the  neighboring  hamlet-,  or  ;,.•.>/.  and   from   this  fact   the 
town  is  now  often  called  A'->"  "i   <M  /'"./. m/'.      It  »a 
that  Crban  VI..  he-iegcd  by  Carlo  di  I  lura/./o  I  1  :;.v.  -.,  vainly 
endeavored   to    drive   ott   bis   as-ailant    by  hulling   at    him 

from  tbe  castle   four  time-   daily,  and    ai uipaiiicd  1-v    the 

solemn  tolling  of  tbe  bells,  the  deadlie-i  anathema-  of  the 
Chnndi.  Near  this  tow  n  has  IK-CU  ili  -interred  a  large  build- 
ing of  the  time  of  Con-tantinc.  ev  idenlly  a  nianut 
of  some  sort,  and  below  a  portion  of  tbe  pavement  was 
found  a  collection  of  pugan  statues,  some  of  merit,  prob- 
ably concealed  to  await  the  expected  restoration  oftbeold 
religion.  Pop.  |:;.I  p.t. 

Noce'ra  Suprrio'rr,  small  t.  neartheabov  e.  Pop.  624. 

Noce'ra  Um'bria  |  n  of  Italy, 

province  of   Perugia,  situated  on  a     lope  of  the  Ape- 
about  I  I  miles  iVom  Foligno.     The  itreett  of  thi-  old  town 

arc  rough  and  stccn.  and  the  ealheoial  and  episcopal  pal- 
ace occupy  tbe  highest  point.  Tin-  bagni  m  bafh-.  laiiioo- 
in  the  Ilomitn  period  as  a  eiue  for  dv-pep-ia,  are  abont  L' 
miles  distant.  Pop.  (J277. 

Noce'tO,  town  of  Italy,  pnu  inco  of  Parma,  situated  10 
a  fertile  region,  with  tine  eonntrv  -eat-neai  it.  I'op.  ,,:IMI. 
No'ci,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Bari  delle 
Pnglic.  which  takes  it-  nanie  from  an  iiniuen-e  vvnlnnt 
wo'id  near  it.  The  inhabitants  are  active  and  industrious. 
Pop.  7'.l*'.l. 

Nockamix'on,  post-v.  nnd  tp.  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.  Pop. 
1528. 

Noctilion'idn?  [from  the  generic  name  .\i,rt!/ln],  n 
family  of  insectivorous  bats  ( Cheiroptera  I  without  nasal 
appendages.  The  ears  are  moderate,  and  provided  with  a 
distinct  tragus  to  each;  the  tail  perforates  the  intei  ti  -mural 
membrane  through  its  upper  surface,  or,  when  that  is  trun- 
cated, is  produced  beyond  it:  tbe  intermaxillary  Mm 
generally  united  (sometimes  separated);  the  molars  arc 
large  and  have  TV-shaped  ridge- :  tin  incisors  are  variable 
(*,  4^,  -8.  or  \  X  2) ;  tho  middle  finger  has  two  phalanges; 
the  stomach  is  sacciform  and  its  extremities  inclined 
toward  each  other.  The  species  are  mostly  confined  to  tho 
tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  According  to  Dob- 
son  (Ann.  tm>!  )J«'j.  .Vet.  Ui»t..  Nov..  Is7.',i.  vv ho  names  the 
family  tl  Emballonurinte,"  and  unites  it  with  the  "  Molos- 
sinso"  in  a  family,  "  Emballonuridie."  there  are  four  pri- 
mary groups:  (1)  Emballonurie.  with  the  genera  Jnrin, 
Sftcroptery.r,  l{hynchHtii/ctcrint  and  i'.inluill'iitiirn;  (2)  Ta- 
phozoi,  with  the  Eastern  hemisphere  genera  t'>,r,  t>,-<i , 
Tii/iliiiznut,  and  Diclidnrut;  (3)  Rhinopoma,  with  tho 
Ivi-tern  genus  Rhinupama;  and  (I)  Noctilioncs,  with  the 
American  genus  NnrtiUn.  Whether  all  these  are  naturally 
allied  is,  however,  questionable.  TIIKO.  GILL. 

Noctilncine,  a  name  given  by  T.  L.  Phipson  to  an 
organic  substance  supposed  to  cause  the  production  of 
light  in  phosphorescent  fish,  insects,  and  decaying  matter. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  semi-fluid  and  whitish  in 
color.  It  contains  nitrogen  and  water.  It  dries  up  read- 
ily, yielding  amorphous  films.  Noctilucinc  is  slightly  sol- 
uble in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  dissolve  it  with  decomposition.  When  moist 
it  absorbs  oxygen  and  evolves  carbon  dioxide.  In  ozone  it 
is  more  luminous  than  when  in  oxygen,  the  luminosity  ap- 
parently being  due  to  oxidation.  Tbe  spectrum  of  the  light 
I  emitted  is  nearly  monochromatic.  Noctilucine  is  secreted 
in  a  pure  form  by  the  luminous  centipede,  >V.,/i(/ 
electrica.  (Chem.  tfaet,  .x.xvi.  130,  No.  668;  Am.  die,,,,  iii. 
244;  Cnmptet  Rendut,  Ixxv.  No.  9;  Watts'n  Diet.,  2d  Sup- 
plement, p.  861.)  K.  WALLER. 

Nod'away,  county  of  X.  W.  Missouri,  bounded  N.  by 
Iowa.  It  is  well  timbered,  fertile,  and  somewhat  diversi- 
!  fied.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  leading  product-. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Kansas  City 
St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  R.  R.  Area,  825  square 
miles.  Cap.  Maryville.  Pop.  14,751. 

Nodaway,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  la.     Pop.  628. 

Nodaway,  tp.  of  Page  co.,  la.     Pop.  2150. 

Nodaway,  tp.  of  Taylor  co.,  la.     Pop.  422. 

Nodaway,  post-v.  (also  called  NODAWAY  CITY)  and  tp. 
of  Andrew  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Missouri  and  Xodaway  rivers, 
and  on  the  Kansas  Citv  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  R.  R. 
Pop.  of  v.  280 ;  of  tp.  2363. 

Nodaway,  tp.  of  Holt  eo.,  Mo.    Pop.  2055. 

Nod'dy,  tbe  ifqfaloptenu  Ktoliilii*,  a  sea-bird  of  the 
tern  family,  approaching  the  character  of  the  gulls.  It  is 
found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  often  alights  on 
shipp,  and  lets  itself  DC  captured  without  resistance  or  at- 
tempt nt  escape.  Its  eggs  arc  eaten  in  great  numbers,  and 
are  very  good. 

Nodal  Points  or  Lines.     Pee  A'rnnATiox. 
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NODES— NOMENCLATIVE,  IN  CHEMISTRY. 


Nodes  [Lnt.  tiodiiK,  a  "knot;"  Fr.  nositd],  the  points  in 
which  the  path  of  any  planetary  or  cometary  body  inter- 
sects the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  also  the  points  in  which  the 
orbit  of  any  satellite  intersects  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of 
its  primary.  Nodes  are  distinguished  as  amending  and  de- 
scending. The  ascending  node  is  that  through  which  the 
body  passes  from  the  S.  to  the  N.  side  of  the  plane  of  ref- 
erence ;  the  descending,  that  through  which  it  passes  from 
N.  to  S.  The  first  is  denoted  by  the  sign  Q,  the  second  by 
the  sign  15.  From  the  definition  it  is  evident  that  the 
earth's  orbit  has  no  nodes.  The  nodes  of  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  solar  system  undergo  gradual  displacement  in 
the  heavens,  making,  in  a  period  of  time  longer  or  shorter, 
a  complete  revolution.  The  period  for  the  moon  is  short, 
being  but  about  183  years,  but  for  the  planets  it  reaches 
many  thousands  of  years,  being  nearly  130,000  for  Mercury 
and  36,000  for  Uranus.  The  direction  of  nodal  movement 
is  generally  retrograde,  or  from  E.  to  W. 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Nodier'  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Besancon  Apr.  29,  1780 ; 
studied  at  Strasbourg,  and  led  subsequently  an  errant  and 
adventurous  life,  first  as  an  ardent  republican,  then  as  a 
zealous  royalist,  writing  sentimental  novels,  as  Stella 
(1802),  after  the  model  of  Werther,  and  satires  against 
Bonaparte,  as  L<t  .\"j/uteone  (1802),  and  editing  Talegrapk 
Illtfrien  in  1814  under  the  auspices  of  Junot  and  Fouche ; 
became  contributor  to  the  Journal  (let  Dfbdta  in  1815  j  li- 
brarian to  the  library  of  the  arsenal  of  Paris  in  1824,  and 
d.  in  that  city  Jan.  26, 1844.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer, 
and  touched  almost  every  field  of  literature  from  lexicog- 
graphy  to  satire.  Some  of  his  works  have  an  interest  still : 
lii'-ii«iin(iire  (lea  OnomatopSet  froncaises  (1808),  Hintoire 
dcs  Societes  secretes  de  VArmee  (1815). 
Noe  (AMEDEE  HE).  See  CHAM. 

Pfo'el  (Hon.  and  Rev.  BAPTIST  WRIOTHESLEY),  M.  A.,  a 
brother  of  the  first  carl  of  Gainsborough,  b.  July  10,  1799, 
at  Leightmont.  Scotland;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  1826  ;  became  one  of  the  queen's  chaplains,  and 
in  1848  left  the  Established  Church  and  became  a  Baptist 
minister.  He  was  an  eloquent  preacher ;  published  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  of  sermons,  besides  many  other  works, 
chiefly  religious,  and  was  distinguished  fur  philanthropic 
labors  among  the  poor  of  London.  U.  Jan.  20,  1873. 

Noc'tians,  followers  of  Noetus,  a  Patripassian  who 
flourished  probably  about  200  A.  D.  (instead  of  230,  the 
date  formerly  given).  All  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from 
Hippolytus  (d.  236),  Epiphanius  (d.  403),  and  Theodoret 
(d.  457,  S),  and  they  do  not  quite  agree  in  their  statements, 
Hippolytus  and  Theodoret  saying  he  was  born  at  Smyrna, 
and  Epiphanius  calling  him  an  Ephesian.  Perhaps  he  was 
born  at  Smyrna  and  lived  at  Ephesus.  He  was  excom- 
municated for  his  heresy,  which  Hippolytus  connects  with 
the  pantheism  of  Heraclitus.  Through  his  disciples,  Ep- 
igonus  and  Cleomencs,  the  Roman  bishops  Zephyrinus 
(202-218  A.  D.)  and  Callistus  (218-223  A.  it.)  were  carried 
over  into  the  same  heresy.  (See  PATRIPASSIAXS.) 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Nogent-le-Rotrou',  town  of  France,  department  of 
Eure-et-Loire,  on  the  Huine,  manufactures  serges,  candles, 
spirits,  umbrellas,  etc.,  and  has  7105  inhabitants. 

Noicatta'ro,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Bari 
delle  t'uglie,  situated  about  CJ  miles  S.  E.  of  Bari.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  occupied  in  growing  cotton.  Pop.  7270. 
Noko'mis,  post-v.  anil  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  R.  It.,  has  5  churches,  2 
large  flouring-mills,  a  national  bank,  3  grain-elevators,  2 
hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farm- 
ing and  fruit-raising.  Pop.  of  v.  893 ;  of  tp.  2738. 

H.  F.  WHITE,  ED.  "  GAZETTE." 

NoKo'mus,  tp.  of  Buena  Vista  co.,  la.  Pop.  278. 
No'la^  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Caserta, 
about  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Naples.  The  Castello  Cicala  and 
the  ex-convent  of  the  Capuchins  on  a  hill  above  the  town 
give  it  a  picturesque  aspect,  but  the  interior  has  a  desolate 
appearance.  Of  the  sixteen  churches,  the  old  Italian  Gothic 
cathedral  is  the  only  one  of  interest.  This  cathedral,  built 
in  great  part  of  the  marbles  taken  from  an  amphitheatre, 
contains  some  objects  of  artistic  merit,  and  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment has  appropriated  &  considerable  sum  to  rebuild 
the  lofty  tower,  accidentally  burned  in  I860.  Nola  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  cities  of  Campania, 
being  of  older  origin  than  Rome  itself.  The  Samnites  first 
conquered  the  Pelasgian  settlers,  wore  in  turn  driven  out 
by  the  Romans,  but  recovered  it  during  the  Social  wars, 
and  the  inhabitants  burned  it  rather  than  yield  to  Sulla ; 
Spartacus  occupied  it  afterwards.  In  the  time  of  Vespa- 
sian it  was  called  Aii</ii«ia  /V/iV,  and  this  was  its  most 
flourishing  period.  It  was  strongly  walled,  had  twelve 
gates,  magnificent  temples,  and  two  large  amphitheatres, 


between  which  rose  the  temple  of  Augustus,  said  to  have 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  that  emperor 
died.  In  1604  the  Carafa  and  Orsini  completed  the  de- 
struction of  the  amphitheatres  to  build  their  own  palaces, 
one  at  Nola,  the  other  at  Naples.  Objects  of  Italo-Greek 
and  Roman  art,  especially  vases,  are  still  disinterred  in 
great  numbers  in  and  near  this  town.  Pop.  11,395. 

Nol'deke  (TiiKonoiO,  b.  at  Harburg,  Germany,  Mar.  2, 
1836;  graduated  at  Gcittingen  1861;  devoted  himself  to 
Oriental  and  biblical  studies,  in  which  he  soon  achieved 
great  prominence ;  was  professor  of  the  University  of 
Kiel  from  1864  to  1872,  when  ho  was  engaged  as  one  of 
the  faculty  of  the  new  German  university  at  Strasbourg, 
and  has  become  known  to  English  readers  through  frequent 
critical  articles  on  Oriental  subjects  contributed  to  the  Lon- 
don Academy.  Author  of  numerous  and  important  Ger- 
man works,  among  which  are  History  of  the  Koran  (l*ni>), 
Life  of  Mohammed  (1863),  Pocti-y  of  the  Ancient  Arabs 
(1864),  Old  Testament  Literature  ('1868),  Grammar  of  Mod- 
em Syriac  (1868),  Jlesearclies  in  the  Oritieitm  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1869),  and  The  Inscription  of  Mesha,  King  of 
Moab  (1870). 

Nol'lekens  (JOSEPH),  R.  A.,  b.  in  London,  England, 
Aug.  11,  1737,  son  of  a  painter  from  Antwerp:  became  a 
pupil  of  the  sculptor  Schiimaker;  afterwards  studied  at 
Rome,  where  he  remained  ten  years ;  was  very  successful 
in  executing  bas-reliefs,  groups  of  figures,  and  busts;  set- 
tled at  London  1770  ;  made  busts  of  George  I II.,  Fox,  Pitt, 
Warren  Hastings,  Johnson.  Garrick,  and  the  principal  ce- 
lebrities of  the  time,  which  were  generally  considered  ex- 
cellent likenesses  ;  executed  numerous  commissions  for  pub- 
lic monuments  and  statues,  as  well  as  mythological  groups  ; 
married  a  lady  of  rank,  and  accumulated  a  handsome  for- 
tune. D.  at  London  Apr.  23,  1823. 

Nol'le  Fros'equi  [Lat.  "to  be  unwilling  to  prose- 
cute"], a  declaration  or  undertaking  by  the  plaintiff  or 
prosecuting  officer  in  an  action  or  prosecution  at  law  that 
he  will  discontinue  further  proceedings  in  the  cause  against 
the  defendant.  It  is  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  court, 
and  puts  an  end  to  the  particular  proceeding  or  litigation 
iu  the  course  of  which  it  is  introduced,  hut  does  not  pre- 
vent a  new  suit  or  prosecution  for  the  same  cause  at  a  sub- 
sequent time.  It  was  formerly  a  common  practice  to  enter 
a  nolle  provcqui  both  in  civil  anil  in  criminal  cases,  but  in 
civil  actions  other  modes  of  effecting  a  discontinuance  of 
the  proceeding  are  now  more  generally  adopted.  In  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  however,  the  former  practice  still  re- 
mains commonly  in  force.  It  usually  lies  in  the  discretion 
of  the  prosecuting  officer  to  enter  a  nol.  pro*,  (as  the  phrase 
is  commonly  abbreviated),  but  it  is  sometimes  provided 
that  he  must  obtain  the  leave  of  the  court  before  such  a 
course  can  be  taken.  The  causes  which  most  frequently 
induce  such  action  are,  that  there  is  an  insufficiency  of  evi- 
dence to  procure  the  defendant's  conviction,  or  that  the 
testimony  of  one  of  several  defendants  who  have  been  in- 
dicted is  desired  to  be  introduced  against  the  others.  Such 
a  step  might  also  be  taken  because,  on  account  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion  at  a  particular  time,  it  was  improbable 
that  a  jury  could  be  obtained  which  would  be  likely  to 
convict  the  prisoner,  or  because  the  trial  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  interests.  The  nolle  prone({iii  does  not 
operate  as  an  acquittal,  but  only  as  an  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  the  proceedings,  and  the  prosecution  may  be  again 
instituted  against  the  defendant  when  the  prosecuting  offi- 
cer deems  it  desirable. 

GEORGE  CHASE.     REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DwidiT. 

Nom'bre  de  Di'os,  town  of  the  Mexican  confeder- 
ation, state  of  Durango,  on  the  Rio  del  Tunal,  in  a  fertile 
valley  rich  in  cattle  and  maize.  Pop.  about  7000. 

Nome'idse  [from  iVom<??<«,  the  chief  genus],  a  family  of 
teleoccphalous  fishes  related  to  the  mackerels.  The  body 
is  oblong,  compressed,  and  covered  with  cycloid  scales; 
the  lateral  line  continuous  and  unarmed  ;  the  head  com- 
pressed ;  the  oporcula  unarmed  ;  the  nostrils  double ;  the 
mouth  with  a  lateral  cleft,  upper  jaw  scarcely  protractile ; 
teeth  small  and  conical,  on  the  palate  as  well  as  jaws; 
branchial  apertures  extensive;  branchiostogal  rays  five  or 
six;  dorsal  more  or  less  divided,  and  with  the  spinous 
portion  shorter  than  the  soft.  The  skeleton  has  numerous 
vertebras  (in  Xomeua  16  4-  25) :  the  stomach  very  numer- 
ous pylorio  appendages.  This  family  has  been  constituted 
for  the  reception  of  several  genera,  at  one  time  referred  to 
the  Soombrida? — viz.  Jfomeua,  (rasterocliieiiut,  Cu6iceptf 
Neptomenus,  and  Pttityntetltns.  The  species  arc  all  marine, 
and  found  in  tropical  or  warm  temperate  seas.  The  lust 
two  are  represented  in  the  Australian  and  Polynesian 
waters.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Nomenclat'ure,  in  Chemistry.  The  history  and 
discussion  of  chemical  nomenclature  would  be  virtually  the 
history  of  the  science  itself,  and  the  utmost  that  space  in 
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this  ease  will  justify  is  a  brief  glimp.-e  of  the  systems  at 

pie-cut  in  use.  \vitii  s •  lc»   critical  ob-ei  \  ations  upon 

their  merits  and  demerits. 

Although  great  number-  of  new  cla-s, •-  of  compounds 
have  require, I  tin-  lOTmtlol  "I  new  names  and  new  classes 
of  names,  more  especially  ill  the  department  of  organic 
chemistrv,  vet  there  has  been  no  really  revolutionary 
change  in  chemical  nonien.-Iaturc  since  17*7,  when  the 
general  principles  of  the  present  sy-tem  were  chiefly 
eii'iunced  according  In  popular  report  hy  l.a\  oisicr.  hut 
in  realitv  hv  a  coalition  "f  r'rcnch  chctni'ts.  in, -In, ling 
l.a\  oisicr,  lie  .Murveaii.  lierthollel.  and  Four, -my.  and 
among  whom  it  appears  dou  lit  till  w  hctln-r  <  J  u yton  d.-  M<>, 
vcau  does  ii"l  de-cue  ihe  In -t  mention,  rather  than  La- 

voi-ier.      The   iiievitiihle    diti.-ion    of  i ipounds    into   the 

three  great  natural  groups  of  .!'•/</*,  /.o*.v.  and  mits,  and 
the  distinction  hclweeii  ditlercnt  orders  of  oxides  and  acids 
of  the  same  I,:,-,-  l,v  the  terminations  "»x  and  -i>,  with  the 
correspomling  terminology  of  the  suits  of  these  two  orders 
mil  -air.  originated  at  thai  time,  and  still 
remain.  The  system  of  ;,;v//r,«  derived  from  Latin  and 
(Ii-rrk  numerals,  exemplified  in  the  terms  nrotozt<fo,  pro- 

tlii-hlurili'',    ./-'"/".'/'A.     l>irh!ni'i'l>,     K.wyJ,  ('...,-/'/.-,     MTcUoridfj 

I  \,-tv  iiiiiiortant  improvement  introduced  in  IS04by 

Dr.  Thomas  'I'll son;  and  is  of  such  moment  that,  the 

name  of  this  rhcini-t  should  certainly  he  placed  next  to 
those  of  DC  Morveau  and  Lavoisier  as  a  useful  inventor  in 
this  field. 

A  few  further  modifications  "f  the  original  system  have 
crept  into  use — whether  nil  of  them  improvements  or  not 
may  be  well  doubted.  Thus,  the  application  of  the  termi- 
nations -i,,,*  and  -/'-•  to  cases  of  binary  compounds  of 
o-negative  elements  other  than  oxygen — as.  for  ex- 
ample. fi-n'i>»*  and  /'/•/•/'•  <-hl"i-l<l'  /i  and  mer- 
ciifiiiit  iniliiliK.  and  so  on — is  an  innovation  which  is  ,,,,,,- 
men, table  from  its  great  convenience  in  ni:u,\  ,-;,-< -S.  Tho 
extension  of  tho  termination  i'f- ,  first  confined  to  binary 
compounds  of  oxygen  ami  the  halogen  elements,  also  to 
the  sulphur  group,  making  tho  terms  aiilphiflr,  srlt,n<l.', 
t>  ttiiriit'.  does  n<,t  seem  objectionable;  but  when  the  same 
plan  is  extended  to  all  binary  compounds  whatever,  and 
w  c  are  forceil  to  sanction  a  terminology  which  con- 
founds together  utterly  dis-imilar  groups,  with  the  terms 
Ay//';,/''  and  <•'<  I'tii'lf.  iiitri'l'.  filmxftli  i'li ,  a r«i  uitli .  niitimo- 
,,/'/.'.  and  /,/*,,<"//, /.A',  remonstrance  should  certainly  be 
made,  and  some  attempt  to  return,  at  least  for  the  triadic 
grnup,  to  tho  older  and  far  preferable  terms  nitnn-it,  phnn- 
l,li,t,-.i.  ,<nnn,i.  nut/in,, a!,  t,  and  tn'tiniitlirt.  Another  prob- 
ably useful  recent  innovation  is  the  confinement  of  the  term 
nn'il  altogether  to  liydrogenatcd  compounds;  but  this  great 

improvement  bus  lieen  ; ompanie.l  by  the  introduction, 

for  the  anhydrous  oxygen  acids,  of  the  word  nnln/it,-nl>\ 
which  certainly  a], p cars  far  from  unobjectionable.  If 
there  must  be  an  e,|im  alent  term.  ">iln/i/ni.tt:  would  appear 
preferable — .(»/;//'//•/.['  having  no  analogy  to  support  it. 
Another  innovation  con.-i-ts  in  disusing  altogether,  in 
naming  salts,  the  familiar  names  of  their  basic,  oxides,  as 
potash,  lime,  soda,  and  so  on.  and  using  the  namo  of  the 
metal;  thus,  sulphate  of  calcium  for  sulphate  of  lime, 
phosphate  of  sodium  for  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  like. 
The  reasons  assigned  are  attainment  of  uniformity  with 
terms  like  sulphate  of  iron,  phosphate  of  copper,  etc.,  and 
tho  awkwardness  that  would  ari.-c  from  any  attempt  at 
such  uniformity  in  the  opposite  way  by  using  expressions 
like  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  phosphate  of  pro- 
toxide of  copper.  Molt  of  these  latter  «Mei,  however,are 
provided  for  simply  by  another  very  common  innovation, 
which  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  greatly  at  the  present 
day.  and  which  is  but  an  extension  of  the  device  before 
referred  to  of  indicating  the  degree  of  saturation  with 
chlorous  elements  in  binary  e<,ni  pounds,  by  the  terminations 
,nd  -ii\  According  to  this,  wo  now  say  ''ferrous  sul- 
phate" and  "cupric  phosphate  :"  and  tho  same  plan  may 
be  extended  with  perfect  uniformity  to  salts  of  potash,  soda, 
lime.  etc.  Thus,  we  may  say  "calcic  sulphate  and  "sodie 
phosphate,"  and  so  on. 

One  more  quite  recent  innovation  has  been  mado  which 
seems  of  the  highest  value,  and  deserving,  in  a  general 

way  certainly,  of  the  most  unqualified  i imendation. 

This  consists  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  or  Crock  prefixes  as 
applied  to  both  the  acidic  and  basic  elements  or  constitu- 
ents, not  only  of  haloid  compounds,  but  of  oxygen  salts 
and  a  number  of  other  classes  of  compounds,  the  result 

often  being  ,|,iit mpaet  and  convenient  names,  which 

may  be  made  to  convey  the  maximum  of  information  about 
the  constitution  of  the  compound  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  Hy  this  system  we  may  hiive,  for  example,  such 
cases  as  the  following : 

Mn-jOjj TMmnneanese  trloxlde. 

Pb"3(J4,  mini, no Trl-lead  tetroxide. 


<'h.,ii^ IMcolunibium  (K-ntoxi,h\ 

I'lii  !, I'hospborusoxy-trirbloiide. 

I, Di-i iicou  oxy-hexachloride. 

I'eKjI'vg,  red  pru.ssiate  of  |M>taah....lr»n    tri|iotass,iimi    hcxacy- 

anidc. 
TiKgpg Titan  iuiinlipotiissiumhcxa- 

280    I!  .'I,  Xonlhauswn  aeiil Ilisuhihui-i.-  iiioimhvilra!,-. 

-01  ,ii s,-,,|ui,-obaltic  .lihyilrate. 

:ll  .u.  limonite Difcrric  trihydratc. 

3NalO.7WO, Tris.Hlic  heputnr, 

iy.nll.Sll.,.411,0 Tel raliyd rale  .,1   t,  tra/im  i, 

moil, , Milj, bat,  . 
Xl^-.jO.-JII./i.l'.jtlj \mmiiiiimil         dihyl, 

:;.\]J(iJ.-l',,o.,.12H,O,  wavellite Dodecahydrate  "f  trialumi- 

SMgO.'jsiCjj.aHjO,  serpentine Dttnrdnted  trlmagneslo  di- 

2ZuO.SiOj.HjO,  calamine Uonohjdnted  dliinclc  slli- 

.\'»,uri,,-t,itiire  t'«  Organic  Chfmittry. — This  is  a  branch 
of  science  which  is  constantly  expanding  and  changing, 
and  hence  an  account  given  of  the  modes  of  nomenclature 
at  present  in  vogue  might  a  lew  years  hence  be  altogether 
out  of  date.  Especially  may  it  be  asserted  that  the  system 
of  nomenclature  founded  upon  the  so  called  compound 
hydrocarbon  radicals,  nuiln/l.  •lln//.  /,n, /,;//,  Imti/l.  mm//. 
and  the  rest,  which  hut  a  few  years  since  was  re^ai'i 
definitely  established  for  all  time,  is  now  last  becoming  ob- 
solete, and  will  soon  fade  out  of  memory  almost  altogether. 
It  is  even  now  a  question  whether  it  would  not  be  best  in 
the  naming  of  tho  series  of  common  alcohols,  for  example, 
to  drop  tiio  common  names  im  tin/In  .  «///////..  /,/  "/"///•'.  /." 
'////'•.  and  finn//ii\  and  substitute  terms  derived  from  the 
(ireek  numerals,  and  based  upon  the  number  of  carbon 
equivalents,  such  as  wio/, ,.//../,  il>  nt,,],*,!,  trttnlinl,  titriJm!, 
prniiihij,  iti-ti'lti'f.  etc.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  quite 
advisable  and  unobjectionable  to  designate  every  such 
series  by  the  unmistakable  terms  on.  -cm  /,,./,  nln,hnl.  tii-"- 
cnrbon  alcnhnl.  th/-t  >•-,•, i,'f>»u  nf-'iihnf,  and  so  on.  In  the 
case  of  the  ethers,  of  the  fatty  series,  we  may  also  call 
methylic  ether  tico-rarbon  ether,  common  other  /oiir-f(/?»m 
ether,  and  so  on.  In  every  homologous  series  fsee  HOMOL- 
oov)  the  same  general  plan  is  admissible,  and  has  already 
been  adopted  in  many  eases,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paraf- 
fincs  or  marsh-gas  homologues,  where  all  except  the  three 
lower  members,  marth-yat  itself,  ethnne  and  prnjmur,  have 
received  names  based  upon  the  Latin  numerals  for  the 
carbon  equivalents,  as  ifiim-trtitt,  ifuintnne,  sextane,  and  so 
on  ;  and  no  reason  exists  why  tho  first  threo  should  not  be 
designated  likewise,  particularly  if  tho  Greek  numerals 
were  used  instead  of  the  Latin,  as  being  much  better 
adapted  to  this  use.  The  tabulation  of  hydrocarbons 
given  now  in  many  of  tho  textbooks  from  Hoffmann,  in 
which  the  vertical  columns  are  scries  of  homologues  and 
tho  horizontal  lines  scries  of  isologues,  and  which  he  pro- 
posed to  make  the  basis  of  a  system  of  nomenclature  in 
organic  chemistry,  if  translated  from  Hoffmann's  Latin 
into  more  euphonious  Greek  names,  would  be — 


Monane 
(mnr.h.g.3). 


CH3 

Dcut?ne. 


He.xane.  Hevone.  Hexlne.  Bexone.  Hcxutir. 

C«Hlt  ......  C.H,,  ......  C8H10  ......  C,H»  ......  C.H.  -  CaH4 

Hoffmann's  plan  of  nomenclature  assumed  all  those  hydro- 
carbons as  compound  radicals,  each  one  constituting  the 
basis  of  great  numbers  of  series  of  compounds,  according 
to  the  other  elements  or  groups  of  elements  associated  with 
it.  To  follow  the  subject  would  require  too  much  space. 

Many  other  systems  of  nomenclature  of  narrower  scope 
have  been  proposed,  one  of  the  most  curious  of  which  is 
that  of  Kolbe  for  tho  alcohols,  which  is  founded  partly 
upon  the  old  compound  radical  theory,  and  considers 
wood-spirit,  which  Kolbe  culls  ••  carliinol."  to  be  marsh- 
gas,  in  which  the  hypothetical  radical  hydroxyl  (HO)  has 
replaced  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  Common  or  ethylic  alco- 
hol then  becomes  ••  methyl-ciirliinol,"  or  n  product  of  a 
sei-oud  replacement  of  another  hydrogen-atom  hy  methyl. 
Therefore,  «;//,,//,',-  alr.ihol  hy  this  view  contains  no  ethyl. 
but  does  contain  methyl.  There,  would  he  no  advantage, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  in  occupying  space  further  in 
this  work  in  explaining  the  present  methods  of  nomencla- 
ture in  organic  .•heiiii-try.  which  arc  confessedly  founded 
on  generali/.ations  of  a  fragmentary  nature,  and  which 
must  soon,  in  tho  natural  n.lvanecmcnt  of  the  science,  bo 
displaced  l,y  some  system  founded  upon  a  nearer  mid  nioro 
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NOMINALISTS— NOXJURORS. 


comprehensive  view  of  the  true  molecular  constitution  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds.  HKNKY  WUHTZ. 

Nom'inalistSj  those  Schoolmen  who  held  the  doctrine 
that  universals  (general  notion?,  such  as  those  of  man,  nni- 
inal)  have  no  real  existences  corresponding  to  them,  but 
are  mere  names  or  words  (jtatus  foci's).  Nominalism  is  dis- 
tinguished from  COXCEPTITALISM  (which  see),  the  doctrine 
which  holds  that  universals  are  not  mere  words,  but  have 
a  subjective  existence  as  ideas  in  the  mind.  Both  agree  in 
denying  objective,  independent  existence  to  them  (univer- 
sals), and  in  this  respect  they  stand  opposed  to  RKALISM 
(which  see),  the  doctrine  which  attributes  to  them  (univer- 
sals) the  only  real  being,  and  makes  particular  individuals 
(things)  to  be  derivative  and  dependent  (upon  universals 
— i.e.  processes,  forces).  The  chief  Nominalist^  were  Ros- 
cellinus  and  William  of  Occam.  In  modern  times  their 
doctrine  has  been  adopted  by  Thomas  Ilobbes  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Abelard  was  a  Conceptualist  or  moderate 
Nominalist,  and  in  this  class  we  are  to  place  John  Locke, 
Thomas  Reid,  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  and  other  modern  psychologists.  (For 
the  origin  and  significance  of  the  scholastic  disputes  re- 
garding Nominalism  and  Realism  see  PHILOSOPHY,  HISTORY 
OF.)  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Nomilia'tion,  the  technical  term  for  an  incomplete  act 
of  designation  to  office,  the  ratification  of  which  depends 
upon  another  person  or  body  of  persons.     The  President 
of  the  U.  S.  nominates  to  the  Senate  the  incumbents  of   | 
high  Federal  offices,  and  makes  out  the  appointment  only  j 
after  approval.      The  head  of   an   executive  department 
nominates  to  the  President  those  whom  he  desires  as  his 
subordinates,  and  a  national,  State,  county,  or  town  con- 
vention of  a  political  party*  nominates  its  candidates  for 
office  in  anticipation  of  the  elections. 

Nonan'tola,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Modena,  about 
6  miles  N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Modena.  This  town,  now  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  province,  lies  in  what  was  a  low  mar.-h 
until  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  when  an  abbey 
was  erected  here,  which,  favored  by  princes,  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  renowned  of  tho  age.  (See  TniAiio-riii. 
From  1441  it  belonged  to  the  house  of  Este.  Pop.  569C. 

Noii-commis'sioned  OTficers  arc  soldiers  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  commissioned  officers.  In  the  navy  they  are 
railed  warrant  officers.  The  regimental  staff  is  attended 
by  a  sergeant-major,  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  hospital 
steward.  The  general  staff  has  ordnance  sergeants.  The 
company  has  one  first  sergeant,  four  sergeants,  and  eight 
corporals. 

Nonconformists,  or  Dissent'ers,  a  name  applied 
to  those  not  connected  with  the  Church  of  England.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  denom- 
inations in  Kngland.  The  larger  and  more  important  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  Presbyterians.  Brownists.  Anabap- 
ti-t-,  and  Romanists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  to  the 
Methodists,  who  arose  a  little  more  than  100  years  ago. 
Tho  Presbyterians  were  the  descendants  or  disciples  of  the 
Protestants  who  fled  to  the  Continent  in  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  returned  in  that  of  Elizabeth  imbued  with  the  teach- 
ings which  they  had  learned  in  Holland  or  (Jencva.  They 
did  not,  however,  separate  from  the  Church  until  1601,  but 
for  several  generations  tried  to  establish  within  it  the  form 
of  government  which  had  been  set  up  by  Calvin  in  (leneva 
and  Knox  in  Scotland.  They  wore  so  far  successful  that 
Pre.sbytcrianism  actually  became  the  established  religion 
for  a  short  time  under  the  Commonwealth.  The  Brownists 
(afterwards  called  Independents  or  Congregationali-sts)  de- 
rived their  name  from  their  founder,  Robert  Brown,  rector 
of  a  church  in  Northamptonshire.  Their  doctrine  was 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  but  they  dif- 
fered in  their  idea  of  church  government.  Their  leading 
tenet  was  the  independence  of  every  congregation.  They 
formed  a  large  sect  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  had 
filled  many  of  the  parishes,  in  many  cases  dislodging  the 
regular  incumbents.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
attempts  were  made  to  include,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
times,  to  "comprehend."  them  within  the  Church.  These 
attempts  failing,  about  2000  of  their  minister?  were  ejected 
or  withdrew  in  1062  from  the  livings  which  they  held,  and 
the  connection  of  these  bodies  with  the  Church  was  finally 
terminated.  The  Independents  are  now  a  large  body,  in- 
cluding, it  is  said,  about  750,000  of  the  population.  *They 
are  also  extremely  numerous  in  New  England,  where,  how- 
ever, like  the  English  and  Swiss  Presbyterian?,  many  of 
them  are  adopting  Unitarian  doctrines.  The  Anabaptists 
had  their  origin  in  Germany  about  1523,  and  were  first 
found  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 
They  derived  their  name  from  their  practice  of  rebapti/.ing 
those  who  had  been  baptized  in  infancy.  They  have  broken 
up  into  numerous  sects,  of  which  the  largest,  the  ''  Calvin- 


istic  Baptists,"  have  about  2000  meeting-houses  in  England, 
and  the  rest  about  half  as  many  more.  The  Romanists,  or 
Roman  Catholics,  separated  from  the  Church  of  England 
in  1570.  Their  principles  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Church  of  England  before  its  reformation,  except  that 
they  prefer  submission  to  a  foreign  pontiff  to  communion 
with  the  ancient  Church  of  their  country.  The  Quakers, 
or  Friends,  were  founded  by  George  Fox  about  1C44.  He 
was  himself  an  uneducated  man,  but  full  of  zeal  and  en- 
ergy. His  "Society"  soon  fell  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men  as  William  Penn  and  Barclay  of  Uric,  who  gave 
it  a  temporary  prominence.  Its  aim  was  to  develop  the 
spirituality  of  the  Church  ;  the  means  which  it  employed 
were  the  abandonment  of  all  external  ritual.  A  society  so 
constituted  might  gain  an  immediate  but  hardly  an  extend- 
ed influence,  and  though  a  respectable  it  never  became  a 
very  numerous  body.  The  Wesleyans,  or  Methodists,  had 
their  origin  in  an  attempt  of  .John  and  Charles  Wesley  to 
induce  a  better  observance  of  religious  duty  within  the 
Church.  During  the  lifetime  of  their  more  celebrated 
leader,  John  Wesley,  they  continued  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church,  though  they  had  "meeting-houses"  for 
prayer  and  preaching.  After  his  death  they  formed  a 
separate  denomination,  which  has  broken  up  into  many 
fragments.  The  theology  of  the  original,  or  "  Wesleyan 
Methodists,"  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  Low  Church 
school,  except  that  the  former  reject  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  predestination.  Besides  these  historical  denom- 
inations, there  are  in  England  many  minor  sects,  such  as 
Irvingites,  Swedenborgians,  Moravians,  and  some  ancient 
foreign  congregations  of  French  Huguenots  and  others. 
Tho  stringent  penal  laws  by  which  (from  a  real  or  imag- 
inary political  necessity)  the  Nonconformists  were  formerly 
restrained  have  been  one  by  one  repealed,  and  they  are  now 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The 
number  of  dissenters  in  England,  including  all  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Established  Church,  is  probably  a  little  le.-s 
than  10,000,000.  B.  R.  BETTS. 

Nonju'rors,  those  members  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and 
Mary.  When  it  was  tendered  to  Sancroft,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  he,  with  several  of  the  bishops  and  about  4011 
priests,  declined  to  take  it,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were 
already  bound  by  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  James 
II.  In  consequence  of  their  refusal  they  were  deprived 
by  act  of  Parliament  in  1001  of  their  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment?. The  deprived  bishops  were  Sancroft,  Turner, 
Frampton,  White.  Ken,  and  Lloyd,  Many  of  the  laity, 
regarding  the  deprivations  as  unlawful,  adhered  to  these 
prelates  and  formed  a  religious  communion,  which  they 
called  the  faithful  remnant  of  the  Chureh  of  England. 
The  earlier  Nonjurors  were  not  Jacobites.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  of  them  had  opposed  the  violent  measures  uf 
King  James,  and  most  of  them  were  disposed  to  submit 
peaceably  to  the  new  settlement  of  the  succession.  They 
were  willing  t^>  live  as  orderly  citizens,  but  not  to  bind 
themselves  by  new  oaths  during  the  life  of  King  James, 
nor  to  recognize  the  claims  of  Parliament  to  deprive 
bishops  of  their  sees.  Some  of  the  chief  men  in  the  king- 
dom in  influence  nnd  learning  were  among  the  Nonjurors. 
The  motives  of  the  first  Nonjurors  appear  to  have  been 
strictly  religious:  those  of  their  successors  were  political. 
After  tho  death  of  James  II.  and  of  Lloyd  and  Ken,  the 
last  of  the  deprived  bishops,  many  of  them  returned  to  the 
Established  Church,  while  the  rest,  looking  forward  to  the 
possible  restoration  of  the  exiled  royal  family,  determined 
to  keep  up  an  episcopal  succession.  Dissensions,  however, 
arose  among  them,  and  they  were  divided  into  two  com- 
munions. Gordon,  the  last  bishop  of  the  original  line, 
died  in  1779,  and  Boothe,  the  last  bishop  of  the  Nonjurors 
of  the  Separation,  in  1805.  Nonjuring  congregations  con- 
tinued to  exist  a  little  longer;  and  it  is  said  that  a  non- 
juring  clergyman  was  living  as  lately  as  1815.  The  reg- 
ular body  adhered  strictly  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  separation  introduced 
many  changes.  A  book  of  Jhvotions  for  I  ^r  iinit  ire  CatJto- 
Hcks,  compiled  by  Dr.  William  Deacon,  one  of  their  bish- 
ops, was  used  for  some  time  in  the  congregations  of  the 
latter  body.  It  differs  widely  from  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  Nonjurors,  being  to  a  great  extent  cut  off 
from  active  life,  devoted  themselves  to  literature.  The 
celebrated  historian,  Collier,  was  one  of  their  bishops. 
Leslie,  the  controversialist,  and  Robert  Nelson,  the  well- 
known  commentator  on  the  feasts  and  fasts,  belonged  to 
their  communion.  Among  the  more  celebrated  of  their 
writings  were  Deacon's  Demotion*,  already  mentioned,  a 
treatise  on  the  Intermediate  State,  by  Archibald  Campbell. 
a  Scottish  bishop  resident  in  London,  and  a  learned  and 
elaborate  folio  called  The  Hereditary  Ki<jht  of  the  Crotm 
of  Eitf/fand.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by 
Harbin,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
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Anne,  nt  a  time  when  the  restoration  cif  tin-  Stuart-  i\a- 
tlmuxht  I"  IK;  possible,  llilkinh  lienl'ord,  h-,ue\  cr.  another 

nonjuror.  a--m I  (lie  responsibility  «f  it.  ami  «a<  lined 

ini'l  Imprisoned  for  publishing  a  »editiou«  libel.  A  history 
of  the  Nonjurors  wus  publi-hcd  in  1*1.'  bv  tin-  !;.•>.  Thomas 
I,alh  H.  H.  HKITS. 

Noil'lins,  :i  llrcek  poet  ill'  tin-  llflb  century  after  Chri-t. 
b.  ill  l':in<i;i»lii  in  Egypt.  The  detail-  nf  hi-  life  arc  un- 
known, but  two  nt'  his  wrks  nre  still  extant — namely,  a 
hnire  epic,  AionMruura,  ill  -I"  books,  edited  by  I  '•  ractc  '  l.cip 

si,-.  IM'.i  iv,.  1!  \oN.i.aiid  by  Kochly  (Leipsie,  I^.Vi).  and 
:i  tran-eription  of  Si.  .Inlill  in  Greek  hi'Xnmetcrs.  edited  by 
Pa-.-ovv  (  la-ip.-ic.   l^-li.  ami  by   Marcellus  \Paris,   IS61). 
SIM   CITIZEN. 


\ (Mi 'suit.  A  " judgment  of  n< intuit  "  in  law  is  a  judg- 
ment allowing  or  compelling  the  plaintiff  to  disc  oitiniu- 
or  abandon  the  farther  pn.-i  cutinn  of  tin-  action  which  he 
ha  instituted,  and  is  granted  generally  on  the  ground  of 
a  default  or  Insufficiency  of  e\  Silence  to  maintain  hi 
A  form  of  judgment  having  the  same  e(Voi-t  is  also  granted 
at  common  law  when  the  plaintitf  neglects  tn  proceed  with 
tlie  trial  of  tin-  cau-e  after  issue  has  been  joined:  this  is 
called  a  "judgment  a-  in  case  of  nonsuit."  A  nonsuit  may 
be  cither  \olimtary  or  involuntary.  It  Is  Voluntary  when 
the  plaintiff  at  his  own  election  and  by  bis  own  act  causes 
a  discontinuance  or  dismissal  of  the  action  :  it  is  involnn- 
tai\  ni-  compulsory  When  the  di.-mi.-sal  is  ordered  livtlle 
court  in  the  exercise  of  an  independent  discretion  or  upon 
motion  of  tlie  defendant.  When  the  plaintiff  finds  that 
his  evidence  is  insufficient  to  support  the  action,  he  niay 
i  I.  i  to  be  nonsuited,  in  order  that  lie  may  not  be  deprived. 
b\  ica-nn  of  the  rendition  of  a  verdict,  of  the  power  of 
suing  the  defendant  upon  the  same  cause  nf  a  -tinn  when 
better  evidence  is  procurable  ;  for  a  nonsuit,  beiir.'  n 
a  default,  is  no  bar  to  another  action  on  the  same  ground. 
The  plaintiff  may  submit  to  a  nonsuit  by  failing  to  appear 
for  the  trial  of  the  cause  or  by  absenting  himself  when  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  is  about  to  be  rendered.  As  the  judg- 
ment of  nonsuit  in  such  a  ease  is  the  result  of  his  volun- 
tary act.  be  cannot  appeal  on  this  ground  and  obtain  a 
reversal  of  the  judgment.  According  to  the  English  prac- 
tice until  recently,  a  enmpnlsory  nonsuit,  on  the  ground 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence,  could  not  be  ordered 
by  the  court  against  the  plaintiff,  but  ho  might  insist  that 
the  case  should  go  to  the  jury,  and  thus  run  the  risk  of 
securing  a  verdict  in  his  favor.  It  was  usual,  however, 
for  the  plaintiff  in  such  a  case  to  submit  to  a  nonsuit,  with 
let  v  c  to  make  a  motion  to  the  full  court  to  sot  the  judgment 
aside.  Hut  by  a  late  statute  it  is  provided  that  "the  court 
or  a  judge  may  before,  or  at,  or  after  the  bearing  or  trial, 
upon  such  terms  as  to  costs,  and  as  to  any  other  action, 
and  otherwise,  as  may  seem  fit,  order  the  action  to  be  dis- 
continued, and  that  if  the  plaintiff  does  not  appear  when 
the  action  is  called  for  trial,  the  defendant  shall  be  entitled 
to  judgment  dismissing  the  action."  It  is  also  provided 
that  any  judgment  of  nonsuit,  unless  the  court  otherwise 

directs,  shall  bine  the  same  effect  as    a  judgment  upon  the 

merits  for  the  defendant,  except  in  cases  of  mistake,  sur- 
prise, or  accident,  when  it  may  be  set  aside.  (5«;</-i-/«" 
l',,nrt  ,,/  .I,,,/;,;,!,,,-,-  .I,-/,  amended  38  and  39  Viet.  ch.  77, 
IsT.'i.)  The  former  English  practice  still  prevails  in  the 
U.  S.  courts  of  this  country  and  in  several  of  the  States, 
and  no  nonsuit  can  bo  ordered  without  the  consent  of  the 
plaintiff.  Hut  in  other  States  the  plaintiff  can  be  com- 
pelled to  bo  nonsuited  if  the  evidence  offered  by  him  ap- 
pcar*  to  the  court  clearly  insufficient  to  maintain  his  action. 
Thus,  in  New  York  it  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  direct  a  nonsuit  if  the  evidence  will  not  authorize  the 
jury  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  or  if  the  court  would 
set  it  aside,  if  so  found,  as  contrary  to  evidence.  If  such  a 
judgment  be  improperly  granted,  the  plaintiff  may  move 
to  have  it  set  aside.  In  case  of  a  nonsuit  the  plaintiff 
pays  the  defendant's  eostji.  In  New  York  and  in  those 
States  which  have  adopted  its  code  of  civil  procedure  a 
nonsuit  is  also  called  a  "dismissal  of  the  complaint." 

Ill  DM!  ClIASK.       ItKVISKIl  11 V   T.  W.  DwiC.HT. 

Non'yl  (Cullm).  improperly  called  Pelargonyl,  which  is 
properly  C9II,T<>.  an  acid  radical.  Nonyl  is  the' ninth  term 
of  the  series  of  alcohol  radicals  (d,Hi».  i).  It  has  not  yet 
been  isolated.  Hydride  of  nonyl  (C9IIjo)  is  one  of  the  con- 
stituents of  petroleum;  it  boils  between  (134°-137°C.). 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Nonylcne  (C9His),  Pelargonene,  or  Elaene,  the 
ninth  term  of  the  oletines.  It  is  found,  with  hydride  of 
nonyl,  among  the  products  of  the  destructive  distillation 
of  amylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  zinc.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  lighter  than  water.  C.  F.  Cmxni  i  i:. 

Noor-ed-I>ccn'  Mahmood,  or  Malek  al  Adel,  b. 
at  Damascus  Feb.  21.  Hid:  succeeded  in  1 1  l.'i  his  father, 
who  had  established  an  independent  Mohammedan  empire 


in  Northern  Syria.      Noor  e  1   1  >c,  n  .l.liated  Count    I 

lin  nf  |-:.|e--a.  then  l.ouis  VI  I.  < if  France,  who  commanded 

in  the  second  crusade,  then  the  pin -   "t    Tripoli*  and 

Antioch,  and  after  ten  year-'  war  a'.'ain-l  the  Chri-tians 
be  wa*  in  p.'--,  --ion  of  the  whole  of  S\  i  ia.  Although  de- 
Icatcd  in  1  l.V.i  li\  llahhvin  111.,  king  of  .feru>alem,  near 

the    Lake  of   Cenne-alelh.  he    s i    re-inn.    I    the    olVeusive, 

and  in\aded  Pale-tine  airain.  Hi-  attention  ua-  a\citcd. 
however,  from  Pale-tine  to  Egypt,  uhcre  internal  ii 

-inn-  otfered  him  j  good  nppurt  uuii y  ;  and  hct hi-  deal  h. 

vvhi.-h  took   plac.-  .11-   .\|.i\    I,,.  1171.  l-:/\pt  was 

j   conquered    by  hi-  general.  Saladin.      N 'I    Heen    was  a 

man  not  only  of  great  talent,  but  also  of  nnhle  chara< -ter. 
and  he  was  as  much  admired  by  bis  Clm-lian  adversaries 
as  he  was  loved  by  his  .Moslem  subject-. 

Noot'ka  Dog,  a  large  dog  found  among  the  Indians 
of  Vancouver's  Island,  liritish  Columbia.  Its  lone;  unnlly 
hair  is  spun  and  woven  into  cloth  In  the  nai'ue-.  and  the 
introduction  of  the  breed  for  industrial  purposes  into  other 
countries  has  been  proposed. 

Nootkas,  or  Mils,  a  family  of  Indian  tribe-  inhabit- 
ing Vancouver  Island  and  the  shores  of  the  sound  of  the 
same  name,  embracing  the  Abts  proper,  who  live  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  island  and  number  ii.'illll  ;  the.  equally  nu- 
merous Qoafcewlth,  subdivided  into  many  liibes.  In'mi;  on 
both  sides  of  the  island  and  on  the  mainland;  an  !  the 
Cowichans,  on  the  E.  of  the  island,  numbering  7000.  The 
latter  have  been  partially  civilized  by  both  1'mtc-tant  and 
Roman  Catholic  mi--inn  . 

No'ra,  p'>-t  v.  an  I  tp.  of  Jo  Bavicss  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  11.  U.      Pop.  10-46. 
Nora,  tp.  of  Popo  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  09. 
Nora  Springs,  post-v.  of  Floyd  co.,  la.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  H.,  has   1    rloimiig-inill, 
ample  water-power,  2  newspapers,  and  stores.     Pop.  about 
1000.  ED.  "Fi.ovn  Co.  p,n:ss." 

Nor'borne,  post-v.  of  Sugartree  Bottom  tp.,  Carroll 
co.,  Mo.,  on  the  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  H.  K. 
Pop.  Ms. 

pfor'cia  [ano.  JVur»i'o],  a  walled  town  of  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Perugia,  situated  in  a  highly-cultivated  region 
about  28  miles  from  Spoleto.  The  inhabitants,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  oaks  in  the  vicinity,  give  themselves  mostly 
to  the  raising  of  swine,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Home  and 
Tuscany  a  swineherd  is  often  called  a  ^Voi-cmii.  This  town 
is  also  famous  for  the  size  and  quality  of  the  truffles  grown 
here,  some  weighing  as  much  as  two  pounds  apiece.  The 
Nursians  were  allies  of  the  Sabines,  but  in  the  times  of 
Scipio  and  Augustus  they  were  reckoned  among  the  bra- 
vest of  the  Roman  soldiers.  This  town  belonged  for  a  while 
to  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  but  in  1100  it  declared  itself  a 
republic,  arid  for  centuries  maintained  its  independence, 
though  in  the  end  forced  to  submit  to  Rome.  Norcia  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  wives  of  several  of  the  emperors  and 
of  many  other  distinguished  Romans.  Pop.  8C87. 

Nor'cross,  post-v.  of  Gwinnctt  co.,  Ga.,  20  miles  N.  E. 
of  Atlanta,  on  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air-line  It.  R., 
has  a  high  school,  1  church,  1  newspaper,  a  furniture-fac- 
tory, a  good  hotel,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming 
and  merchandising.  Pop.  about  600. 

JAMES  U.  VINCENT,  ED.  "ADVANCE." 
Nord,  the  most  northerly  department  of  France,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  Belgium  and  N.  W.  by  the  Straits  of  Dover.  Area, 
2170  square  miles.  Pop.  1,447,764.  The  ground  is  gen- 
erally low  and  the  surface  flat,  with  the  exception  of  the 
south-eastern  part,  where  some  hills  and  low  mountains 
occur  which  are  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  The  soil  is  fertile 
and  excellently  cultivated,  yielding  large  crops  of  wheat. 
hemp,  flax,  beet-root,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  The  Aa  and  the 
Scheldt,  with  their  numerous  tributaries,  all  navigable,  puss 
through  the  country,  which,  moreover,  is  traversed  by 
eral  canals.  Manufacturing  of  linen,  cambric,  lace,  beet- 
root-sugar, and  iron  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the  in- 
habitants enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  industrious  part  of  the  French  people. 

Nor'den,  town  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  on  a  small  in- 
let of  the  sea,  has  breweries,  distilleries,  boatbuilding  slips, 
manufactures  of  yarn  and  tobacco,  and  trade  in  horses  and 
cattle.  Pop.  6199. 

IVor'drnskjold  (ADOLF  ERIK),  b.  at  Helsingfors,  Fin- 
land, Nov.  18,  1832;  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
mineralogical  museum  of  Stockholm  in  1858  ;  accompanied 
Torcll  on  his  Arctic  expeditions  in  1859  and  1861 ;  led  sim- 
ilar expeditions  himself  in  1884,  1868,  and  1872,  and  made 
a  scientific  journey  to  Greenland  in  1870.  The  results  of 
his  researches  he  communicated  in  a  number  of  geograph- 
ical and  mineralogical  monographs,  and  more  especially 
in  his  Jifi/'iy'drtlte  fur  en  Expedition  till  (Jronland  (Stock- 
holm, 1871). 
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NORDH  A  USEX— NORM  A  L. 


Nord'hausen,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  on  the  Zorgc.  It  has 
large,  distilleries,  manufactures  of  wax,  soap,  linen,  and 
leather,  ami  an  active  trade.  Pop.  21,273. 

Nordhausen  Sulphuric  Acid.  See  SULPHURIC 
ACID. 

Nord'hofT  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Erwitte,  in  Westphalia, 
Prussia,  Aug.  31,  1830 ;  brought  to  the  U.  S.  at  the  age  of 
four;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  went  to  sea,  and  was  a 
sailor  for  nine  years.  Between  1861  and  1871  he  was  edi- 
torially connected  with  the  New  York  Ereninq  Pust,  and 
subsequently  served  as  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  He  has  written  and  published  Mun-of-  War  Life, 
The  M'  t-cliniit  Vi-HHf>l,  and  Wlutling  and  l-'^lihni  (Cincinnati. 
1855-56),  Cape  Cod's  all  along  Shore,  a  collection  of  stories 
(New  York,  186X),  California  for  Health,  Pleasure,  and 
Residence  (Xew  York,  1872),  Nttrthcrn  California,  Or>>i"n, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  (New  York,  1873),  The  Commu- 
nistic Societies  of  the  United  State*  (New  York,  1874),  and 
Politics  for  Young  Americans  (1875).  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Nord'lingen,  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Eger,  has  a  fine 
old  church  with  many  interesting  paintings,  several  good 
educational  institutions,  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics  and 
carpets,  and  a  lively  trade  in  cattle,  geese,  and  feathers. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  in  the  Thirty  Y'ears* 
war.  Pop.  7081. 

Nor'folk,  county  of  England,  bordering  on  the  North 
Sea.  and  comprising  an  area  of  2116  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  438,511.  The  surface  is  level  or  slightly  un- 
dulating: the  soil  consists  mostly  of  a  sandy  loam,  and  is 
watered  by  the  Ouso  and  the  Yare.  Barley  is  the  chief 
agricultural  product,  and  cattle  and  poultry,  especially 
geese  and  turkeys,  are  extensively  reared  for  the  London 
market.  Cap.  Norwich. 

Norfolk,  a  fertile  and  level  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  Lake  Erie.  Area,  600  square  miles.  It  has  two  ridings. 
Cap.  Simooe.  Pop.  30,760. 

Norfolk,  county  of  E.  Massachusetts.  Area,  500  square 
miles.  It  extends  S.  W.  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  There  is  a  small  detached  portion 
to  the  E.  It  is  uneven,  but  well  cultivated  and  fertile.  Mar- 
ket-garden products,  fruits,  and  milk  arc  the  agricultural 
staples.  Cotton,  woollen,  and  metallic  goods,  paper,  boots 
and  shoes,  thread,  straw  goods,  hosiery,  building-stone, 
and  many  other  articles  are  extensively  manufactured.  A 
part  of  the  county  has  been  set  off  to  Suffolk  county 
since  the  last  census.  The  county  is  traversed  by  nu- 
merous railroads,  and  contains  many  country  residences 
of  persons  doing  business  in  Boston.  Cap.  Dedham. 
Pop.  89,443. 

Norfolk,  county  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by 
Hampton  Roads  and  S.  by  North  Carolina,  Area,  480 
square  miles.  It  has  a  light,  productive  soil.  Corn,  early 
garden  products,  and  fruit  for  the  Northern  markets  are 
extensively  raised.  The  S.  W.  portion  is  occupied  by  a 
part  of  the  Dismal  Swamp.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
several  railroads  and  navigable  streams.  Cap.  Norfolk. 
Pop.  46,702. 

Norfolk,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  the 
Connecticut  Western  R.  R.  Pop.  1641. 

Norfolk,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
eastern  division  of  the  New  Y'ork  and  New  England  R.  R. 
Pop.  1081. 

Norfolk,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  Madison  co.,  Neb.   P.  593. 

Norfolk,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Racket  River.  Pop.  of  v.  540 ;  of  tp.  2441. 

Norfolk,  city  and  cap.  of  Norfolk  co.,  Va.,  on  the 
Elizabeth  River,  an  arm  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  about  18  miles 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  has  a  fine  harbor,  safe,  commodious, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  largest  vessels.  Before 
the  war  of  1K12  it  had  some  importance  as  a  commercial 
port,  both  foreign  and  domestic  traffic  being  carried  on. 
and  of  late  this  industry  has  been  to  some  extent  revived. 
Two  railroads,  2  canals,  and  several  lines  of  steamers  to 
different  ports  in  the  U.  S.  tend  to  make  Norfolk  a  com- 
mercial city  of  no  mean  importance.  It  is  the  largest  naval 
station  in  the  U.  S.,  it  has  an  excellent  free-school  system, 
churches  of  all  denominations,  4  da.ily,  3  tri-weekly,"and  3 
weekly  newspapers,  2  national  and"  10  smaller  banks,  2 
theatres,  several  halls,  a  paid  fire  department  with  3  steam- 
engines,  which  are  only  used  in  the  suburbs,  owing  to  the 
water-supply  existing  in  the  city,  a  well-organized  police 
force,  finely-paved  streets,  and  a  horse  railway.  Norfolk 
is  not  a  manufacturing  city,  but  her  facilities  for  manufac- 
turing are  large  and  inviting.  The  climate  is  genial,  and 
her  health-list  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any 
place  S.  of  Alason  and  Dixon's  line.  Pop.  19,229. 

JOHN  R.  HATHAWAY,  ED.  "  DAY  BOOK." 


Norfolk,  DUKES  OF  (1483),  earls  of  Arundel  (1139),  of 
Surrey  (1483),  and  of  Norfolk  (1644),  a  family  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  hereditary 
earl-marshal,  premier  duke,  and  premier  earl  of  England. 
The  earldom  of  the  East- Angles  was  conferred  by  Henry  I. 
(113.))  upon  Hugh  Bigod,  who  lost  that  title  by  rebellion 
against  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  but  was  reconciled  to  the 
latter  monarch  and  made  earl  of  Norfolk  1167.  His 
grandson,  Roger,  was  made  earl-marshal  on  the  failure  of 
the  male  line  of  the  earls  of  Pembroke  1225,  but  both  titles 
became  extinct  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  of  the  same 
name,  1307.  After  having  been  held  by  Thomas  of  Bro- 
thcrton,  brother  of  Edward  II.  (1313-38),  and  by  Thomas 
Mowbray  ( 1386-1413),  both  titles  were  granted  by  Richard 
III.,  June  28,  1483,  to  Jons  HOWARD,  lord  admiral  of 
England,  France,  and  Aquitanc.  a  distinguished  statesman 
and  military  leader,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  Aug.  22,  1485,  and  attainted  shortly  after- 
wards.— His  son,  THOMAS  HOWARD,  who  had  been  ennotilcd 
(as  earl  of  Surrey)  at  the  same  time  as  his  father,  whose 
attainder  he  also  shared,  was  restored  to  his  original  title 
1488;  distinguished  himself  in  war  and  diplomacy;  was 
made  earl-marshal  1510,  and  second  duke  of  Norfolk  Feb. 
1.  1514,  as  a  reward  for  having  gained  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den  Field,  and  d.  at  Framlingham  May  21,  1524. — His  son, 
THOMAS  HOWARD,  third  duke,  in  many  respects  the  most 
noted  member  of  the  family,  b.  about  1474,  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs ;  repeatedly  commanded 
armies  of  invasion  against  Scotland;  presided  over  the 
court  which  sentenced  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  to  death,  May 
19, 1536  ;  suppressed  the  rebellion  known  as  the  "  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace  "1537;  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  Dec., 
1546,  sentenced  to  death  and  attainted  Jan.  27,  1547,  but 
escaped  through  the  opportune  death  of  Henry  VIII.  on 
the  following  day;  had  his  title  restored  by  Queen  Mary, 
and  d.  Aug.  25,  1554.  The  cause  of  his  fall  might  doubt- 
less bo  traced  to  the  previous  misconduct  and  disgraceful 
death  of  his  niece,  Catharine  Howard,  third  queen  of  Henry. 
— His  brother,  Lord  EDWARD  HOWARD,  had  been  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  and  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  French  fleet  1513;  while  his  eldest  son,  HKXRV 
HOWARD,  celebrated  as  a  poet  under  the  title  of  carl  of 
Surrey,  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mary,  and  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  Jan.  19,  1547.  —  Surrey's  son, 
THOMAS  HOWARD,  b.  about  1536,  became  fourth  duke;  in- 
trigued for  the  hand  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  was  be- 
headed at  London  June  2,  1572. — His  grandson,  THOMAS 
HOWARD,  b.  1592,  was  restored  in  blood  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment as  earl  of  Arundel  and  of  Surrey  1603  ;  was  distin- 
guished in  the  service  of  Charles  I. :  was  restored  to  the 
earldom  of  Norfolk  1644,  and  is  known  to  history  under 
the  title  of  Arundel,  through  the  great  collection  of  Gre- 
cian marbles  made  in  his  name.  The  title  of  duke  was 
restored  to  his  son,  and  is  now  enjoyed  by  HKNRY  HOWARD, 
the  fifteenth  duke,  b.  1847,  who,  like  his  ancestors,  is  a 
Roman  Catholic.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Norfolk  Island,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
lat.  29°  10'  S.  and  Ion.  167°  58'  E.,  5  miles  long  and  2J 
miles  broad.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  was  used 
for  a  penal  establishment  from  1825  to  1855. 

Nor'icum,  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  extending 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  and  bounded  E.  by 
Pannonia  and  W.  by  Vindclicia  and  Rhu'tia.  It  corre- 
sponded nearly  to  the  modern  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria  and  Styria.  It  was  conquered  under  Augustus,  at 
which  time  it  contained  only  one  large  city,  .Norcia  (A'en- 
mii r!,-t).  The  Romans  formed  several  prosperous  colonies, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  were  Juvavia  (^'(tfzburff), 
Lentia  (f.intz),  and  Lauriacum  (Larch).  It  was  afterwards 
divided  into  two  provinces. 

No'rium,  a  metal  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
identified  as  peculiar  by  the  chemist  Svanbcrg,  who  found 
it  in  zircons.  Another  chemist,  Berlin,  has  denied  Svan- 
berg's  conclusions,  and  the  controversy  which  has  arisen 
cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  settled,  the  existence  of  norium 
remaining  therefore  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Nor'mal  fLat.  nnrma~\,  in  mathematics.  A  normal  to  a 
plane  curve  is  a  straight  line  in  that  plane  perpendicular 
to  a  tangent  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  equation  of  the 
normal  is 

dx'  f          ,^ 

y-s  =-<?/  (*-"=)» 

in  which  y'  and  .r'  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  con- 
tact or  point  of  norntnlcy.  When  the  length  of  a  normal  is 
spoken  of,  we  generally  mean  the  distance  from  the  point 
of  normalcy  to  the  point  in  which  the  normal  cuts  the  axis 
of  x.  In  this  case  the  formula  for  the  length  is 
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in  which  i/'  is  the  ordinate  of  the  point  of  contact,  nnd  ;/ 
the  corresponding  viilue  of  the  first  differential  coefficient 
of  the  ordinaie.  Tlie  distance  from  the  point  of  g 
to  the  centre  of  the  corresponding  ""cuhitory  circle  is 
sometimes  taken  us  the  length  "I1  the  normal,  in  which 
case  this  length  is  given  by  the  formula 

(i +//')§ 
-?•   • 

ft'  bin  ing  the  same  signification  as  before,  and  ;/' being 

the  corresponding  vnluu  of  the  seeond   (lilleri-ntiiil  cocfli 
cient  of  thi'  ordin:itr. 

A  norinul  tu  a  curve  of  double  curvature  is  a  straight 
line  Iving  in  the  MCOlatory  plane  anil  perpendicular  to  the 

tatlL'ent   ;il    thf    point   of  contact.       Ill   till-    ca-c    till'    length 

of  the  normal  is  the  same  as  the  length  of  the  radius  of 
the  oscillatory  circle  to  the  curve  at  the  point  of  contact. 
A  plane  is  said  to  lie  normal  to  a  curve  at  any  point  w  In  11 
it  i-  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  at  that  point.  A  nor- 
mal line  to  a  -mfare  is  u  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a 
tangent  plane  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  contact.  Any 
plane  through  a  normal  line  to  a  surface  i.-  a  normal  plane. 

\\.   (i.    I'KCK. 

Normal,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  McLean  co.,  III.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  anil  the  Illi- 
noi-  Central  K.  Us.,  L'  miles  X.  of  Bloominglon.  is  thr  smt 
of  the  Stale  .Normal  I'niversity  and  the  Soldiers' Orphans' 
Home,  and  has.  I.e-iilc-  ,-c\  eral  excellent  schools,  a  stint 
railway  to  lilooiuington.  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  111C;  of 
tp.  3156.  AAIION  GOVE,  En.  ••  Si  IIHOI.MASTKU." 

Normal  School  [Lat.  wiriim/Y*,  from  tun-tun,  "  rule.1' 
"  pattern  "],  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  a 
teachers'  seminary;  originally,  a  pattern  or  model  school, 
an  elementary  institution  in  which  the  best  methods  of  in- 
struction and  discipline  were  practised,  and  to  which  can- 
didates 1'or  the  office  uf  teacher  resorted  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  by  nfixfi-nfti/ni  the  most  approved  modes  of 
conducting  the  education  of  children  and  youth.  Such 
were  the  schools  of  Meander,  established  at  Ilcfeld.  Ger- 
many, about  the  year  1570.  as  also  those  of  the  Abbfi  do 
La  Salic,  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Khcims.  I-'ranee,  in 
KiSl.  These  schools,  with  numerous  others  of  a  similar 
character  successively  established  prior  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  were  not  simply  institutions  for  the  education  of 
children,  hut  were  so  conducted  as  to  test  and  exemplify 
principles  and  methods  of  instruction,  which  were  perpet- 
uate.I  and  disseminated  by  means  of  books  in  which  they 
were  embodied,  or  of  pupils  and  disciples  who  transplanted 
them  to  other  places.  They  served  the  purpose  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  more  complete  and  efficient  institu- 
tions of  the  same  designation  at  a  later  day. 

According  to  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term  "nor- 
mal school,"  as  used  in  many  European  countries,  it  de- 
notes an  establishment  composed  of  young  men  or  women 
who  ha\e  pa--ed  through  an  elementary  or  even  superior 
school,  and  who  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  by  making 
additional  attainments  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  of  the  principles  of  education  as  a  science, 
and  its  methods  as  an  art.  The  normal  schools  of  the 
present  day  generally  include  the  model  or  pattern  school 
of  earlier  times.  They  thus  combine  theory  with  practice, 

•  model,"  "experimental,"  or  ''practice"  nboo] 
they  are  variously  called,  being  established  in  connection 
with  them  in  order  to  test  practically  the  professional  cha- 
racter of  their  students  and  the  modes  of  instruction  in- 
culcated. 

The.  normal  schools  of  the  U.  S.  usually  comprehend — 
ytr«f,  the  model  or  pattern  school  of  the  former  period ; 
fi'i-niiil/i/.  the  profe.-sional  characteristics  of  the  European 
establishments  of  the  present  day,  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit  :  and,  ililnl/y,  the  academical  features  of  the 
ordinary  school.  They  are  compelled,  by  reason  of  the 
snpcrlieial  instruction  imparted  in  too  many  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  to  assume,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
work  of  the  latter.  They  are  forced  to  exhaust  much  of 
their  strength  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  subjects  which 
should  bo  thoroughly  mastered  elsewhere.  In  the  Prussian 
normal  schools  a  high  standard  of  literary  qualification- 
is  required  of  a  candidate  as  a  condition  of  admission.  In 
most  cases  the  examinations  for  admission  arc  practicalh 
competitive,  since  the  schools  arc  small,  the  applicants 
numerous,  and  the  number  received  rarely  exceeding  sev- 
enty. Nor  is  this  nil.  Preparatory  schools  exist  in  which 
not  only  is  the  requisite  amount  and  quality  of  scholar- 
ship imparted  to  the  student,  but  his  peculiar  adaptation 
to  the  calling  of  a  teacher  is  thoroughly  tested  before  he 
is  pel-milt,  d  to  become  a  candidate  fur  the  tca.-hcr- 
inary.  These  ad\antagcs  enable  the  normal  schools  of 
that  country  to  give  a  much  stronger  professional  ea-i  to 
their  training,  and  to  dwell  more  extensively  upon  the 


science  of  education  and  the  art  of  teaching  which  con- 
stitute their  special  field  of  labor.  The  eniliui  ras.-nicnts 
whii-h  the  American  normal  schools  at  present  expei 
will,  however,  eventually  disappear.  l!y  elevating  the 
standard  of  instruction  in  the  lower  schools  they  tire  grad- 
ually correcting  the  evils  arising  from  the  deficient  prepa- 
ration of  their  students.  They  are  rapidly  increasing  also, 
and  are  introducing  hetlcr  methods  of  teaching  into  the 
public  schools  of  the  country,  while  the  latter  ;ni 
rocating  by  sending  to  the  normal  schools  candidates  with 
superior  attainment  -  and  more  clc\  ah ••{  aims. 

The  icai-hei  .'  -cminary  founded  b\  the  Abbe  de  l.a  Sallo 
at  Hheims  was   afterwards,  in   H'.M,  placed    in  charge   of  a 
benevolent  organization  known  as  the  ••  lirothers  of  the 
Christian   Schools."      In    1IW7,  Aiigu-tus    Herman    I'ralike, 
a  (ierman    philanlhropi-t.  established,   in   i •onncctinM  w  illi 
his  orphan   school   at    llalle   in  Hamper,  a  teacher-' 
composed  of  pupils  who  assisted  him  at  stated  times,  and 
twelve  of  whom,  in    I  7114.  he  constituted  his  ,v,  ,,,/im, -nun 
/'rirr/,tnriniH  or  "  teachers'  seminarj."      Thi-  wa-  If. 
(ierman  normal  school.     After  being  trained  for  two 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  icai-hing.  thc-c    twehe 
pupils,  with  their  successors  in  the  seminary,  went    forth 
as  missionaries  of  the  new  gospel  of  education,  until  the 
leading    minds  of  all  the   Herman  states  were    at   I, 
thoroughly  aroused  In  the   importance  of  the  work  tim- 
feebly  begun.     In  IT.'l.'i  a  seminary  for  teachers  was  c-tab 
lished  on  a  more  liberal  scale  at  Stettin  in  l'..nicrama.  and 
in  1748  still  another  at  lierlin  by  Frederick  the  Great,  who 
by  1752  had  become  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  iiiipmt 
ance  of  such  institutions  that  by  a  royal  decree  of  thai  date 
he  directed  that  thenceforth  all  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
schools  established  on  the  crown-lands  should  be  filled  by 
teachers  selected  from  the  pupils  of  this  seminary.    He  also 
provided  an  annual  stipend  for  twelve  of  the  most  worthv 
graduates  to  aid  in  their  support  until  employed  as  teachers 
in  the  school.     This  institution,  ably  managed  by  Ilecker, 
a  former  pupil  of  Franke.  did  a  great  work  in  the  infancy 
of  the  normal-school  movement,  and  by  its  success,  with 
that  of  its  predecessors,  contributed  to  the  eventual  i 
lishment  of  others  of  the  same  class,  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  in  other  countries,  Austria  following  in  1767,  Switzer- 
land in  1SII5,  France  in  1808,  Holland  in  1816,  the  U.  S.  in 
1839,  England  in  1840,  Belgium  in  1843,  Canada  in  IMo. 
and  the  Argentine  Confederation,  South  America,  during 
the  year  1^71 . 

The  subjoined  statement  exhibits  the  number  now  in 
existence  in  the  several  countries  named,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  data  at  present  attainable :  Prussia  and  the 
German  states,  116  j  Austria,  11  ;  Switzerland,  31 ;  France, 
141;  Holland,  2;  Denmark,  8;  Sweden.  5  ;  Russia,!;  Italy, 
53 ;  Spain,  32  ;  Greece.  1 ;  England  and  Wales,  23 ;  Scotland, 
2  ;  Ireland,  1 ;  Dominion  of  Canada,  6  ;  Argentine  Confed- 
eration, 2 ;  total  in  foreign  countries,  436. 

The  following  table  gives,  chronologically,  the  location 
and  number  of  State,  county,  and  city  normal  schools  in 
each  of  the  U.  S.,  so  far  as  they  have  been  established 
therein,  with  the  date  of  their  organization,  the  current 
annual  appropriations  for  their  support,  the  per  cajiitu 
cost  of  each  pupil  for  1872,  and  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  institution,  so  far  as  the  facts  can  be  reliably  ascer- 
tained. In  this  table  the  letter  S.  indicates  State,  ' '..  city, 
and  Co.,  county  normal  schools : 


Maxxachuxettt : 
Framinpham S. 

Wesllield A'. 

Bridgewater i 

8alem S. 

Worcester -C 

Boston C. 

A«te  York: 

Albany S. 

Oswego S. 

Brock  port S. 

Buffalo .V. 

Cortland .S'. 

Fredonia , 

Potsdam & 

New  York  Clty..C. 

(  icnr-ro t' 

Ypsibuiti ; 

New  Britain.! V. 

\'  "  Jersey: 

Trenton S. 

Beverly ,V 

Iowa: 
Iowa  City S.V. 


1844 
1861 
ISM 

1867 
INK) 
1S69 
1869 
1870 
1872 

1847 
1860 

18S5 

1S.V, 

1S.VI 


Normal -     1-  ; 

Englcwood Cb.i  1867 


Dale  or    Amount 
organt-!  app 
zallon.    printed. 


is  111 


ISI',1 


JIO.IHK 

12,648 
12,500 
10,894 
1,200 


18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18,000 
18.000 
18,000 
18,000 


L'u.imo 
12,000 

18,000 
2,400 


28,798 

12,000 


capita 


Presiding  officers,  1874. 


11(1 

M 

1711 


Annie  E.  Johnson. 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  A.  M 
A.  G.  Boyden.  A.  M. 

D.  B.  Hagar,  Ph.  D. 

E.  II.  Russell. 
Larkin  Dunton. 

J.  Aldcn,  D.  P.,  LL.I) 

-liiddon,  A.  .M. 
(  harlcs  Mi  Lane, 
II.  B.  Kiickhani,  A.  M 
.1.  II.  Hoose.  A.  M. 
J.W.  Armstrong.  I).  l> 
M.  Sic  Vicar,  LL.D. 
Thos.  Hunter,  A.M. 
Wm.  J.  Milne,  A.  M. 

J.  Estabrook. 

Isaac  N.Carlton,  A.M. 

L.  M.  Johnson,  A.  M 

S.  N.  Fellows,  A.  M. 

R.  Edwards,  LL.D. 

''.  s.  \\Ynt\vortb. 
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Location. 

Date  nf 

lali'.:i. 

appro- 
priated. 

Per 

capita 
coat. 

Presiding  officers,  1874. 

1868 

4  600 

53 

S.  H.  White. 

Ctirbondale  S 
Chicago         C 

1874 
1871 

Robert  Allvn. 
E.  C.  Delano. 

Petmsi/trtiniii: 

1S4.8 

George  W.  Fetter. 

Milli-rsville  S. 

1S3S 
1861 

13,000 

Edward  Brooks,  A.  M. 

Geo.  L.  Maris,  A.  M. 

1  •<(;•' 

Kutztown  5. 

l.mvrr  Oxford.  ..& 
Bloomsburg  S. 

1806 

18S7 
1889 
1873 

900 
2,500 
25,000 

A.  E.  Home. 
J.  B.  Randall. 
T.  L.  Griswold. 

(\t/ffonu'<t  : 
San  Josfi  A 
San  Francisco..  .6'. 

18IU 
1869 

17,000 

Charles  II.  Allen. 
Ellis  II.  Holmes. 

Minnesota; 
Winona  S 

ISM 

1°  000 

33 

Wm.  F.  Phelps,  A.  M. 

Mankato  S. 
St.  Cloud  S. 
Maine  : 
Fannington  5. 

1888 

1869 

1864 
1867 

1".  1 

10,000 

fi.OOO 
5  000 

44 

76 

D.  C.  John. 
D.  L.  Keile. 

C.  C.  Rounds. 
(  i  T.  Fletcher. 

°000 

P  J  Doran. 

Baltimore  *$' 

USli/i 

9500 

M.  A.  Newell. 

Kansas  : 

1885 

11  000 

67 

C.  R.  Pomerov,  D.  D. 

Leaven  worth  S. 

Platteville  S. 
Whitewater  8. 
Oshkosh  S 

1870 

18C.6 
18iiS 
1871 

6,000 

12,240 
13,693 
15  910 

98 
74 
100 

John  Whcrrell. 

E.  A.  Charlton. 
Hiver  A  rev.  A.  SI. 

Hirer  Falls  & 
Indiana  : 
Terre  Haute  S. 
Vermont  : 

1875 
1867 
1867 

10,000 
1  000 

63 

W.  D.  Parker. 
W.  A.  Jones,  A.  M. 
H  S   Perrigo. 

Randolph  Ccnt..& 
Castleton  .S' 

1867 

181)9 

1,000 
400 

•].  1  'nnant. 

Kirkville..!  S. 

Warrensbur^.....V. 

1887 

1871 
1874 

5,000 
5,000 

F.  Baldwin. 
T.  Johonn-it. 
L  H  Ch"ii-'v 

1857 

15  000 

West  Virginia: 

1867 

3500 

J  G  Blair  LL  D 

1868 

If  iirpcr's  Ferrv...S*. 
West  Liberty....^ 

Ohio: 

1868 
1870 

1869 

5,500 
2,000 

6  000 

* 

N.  C.  Bracket. 
J.  E.  Morrow. 

Dayton  (' 

1870 

1874 

New  Hampshire: 
Plymouth  S. 

Holly  Springs...,1?. 

1870 

1870 
1871 

13,000 
5,000 

H.  O.  Ladd. 

Win.  B.  Hi'ahccate. 

Kentucky  : 
Louisville  G 
Rhode  Island  : 
Providence  S. 

Columbia  8. 

1871 
1871 

1874 

9,000 
12,000 

20.11110 

71 

Hiram  Roberts. 
J.  C.  Greenough. 
M.  A.  Warren. 

According  to  this  table,  there  are  70  public  normal  schools 
in  the  U.  8.,  to  which  add  435,  the  number  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  we  have  a  total  of  505,  so  far  as  is  known,  that 
are  supported  wholly  or  in  part  at  public  expense.  Besides 
the  foregoing,  there  are  not  far  from  40  private  institutions 
bearing  the  name,  most  of  which  are  in  the  Northern 
States.  Perhaps  a  majority  are  "normal  departments" 
rather  than  fully  organized  schools. 

While  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  Switzerland,  and  some  other 
European  countries  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of 
normal  schools  is  scarcely  demanded  by  the  interests  of 
elementary  education,  since  those  already  established  are 
quite  competent  to  supply  teachers  for  all  the  vacancies 
occurring  in  the  schools  of  this  grade,  in  the  U.  S.,  on  the 
contrary,  the  movement  must  be  regarded  as  but  just  in  its 
infancy.  Says  Dr.  Hoyt,  U.  S.  commissioner  to  the  Paris 
Universal  Exposition  of  1867,  in  his  report  to  the  secretary 
of  state  :  "  The  movement  is  a  progressive  one,  every  day 
awakening  fresh  enthusiasm  and  gaining  new  stre'ngth. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  of  universal  education, 
and  is  bound  to  go  on  until  every  State  in  the  Union  is 
provided  with  well-endowed,  ably-officered,  and  thor- 
oughly-managed normal  schools,  sufficient  in  number  to 
educate  all  the  teachers  required  for  their  numerous  public 
schools." 

The  conditions  of  admission  to  our  American  normal 
schools  do  not  greatly  vary  in  the  different  States,  ami  may 
be  thus  summarily  stated:  (1)  The  candidate  to  be  not  les's 
than  sixteen  years  of  age ;  (2)  to  possess  sound  health  and 
a  good  moral  character;  (3)  to  be  able  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  elements  of  English  grammar ;  (4)  to  sign  a  dec- 


laration of  intention  to  teach  for  a  certain  specified  time, 
generally  two  years,  in  the  common  schools  of  t'le  State. 
The  courses  of  study  are  principally  limited  to  the  branches 
required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  together  with 
a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  preparation  for  the 
special  duties  of  the  teacher.  In  some  cases  the  classics 
and  modern  languages  are  admitted  into  the  course.  The 
best  schools  have  provided  an  elementary  (two  years)  and 
a  higher  course  (two  years),  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  several  grades  of  the  public-school  system.  (Further 
information  upon  this  important  subject  may  be  sought  in 
the  works  of  Henry  Barnard.  LL.D..  entitled.  Kdncatimi  in 
Europe  and  JVarma/  Sokopb,  or  in  the  valuable  report  of 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  U.S.  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition.)  WILLIAM  F.  PHELPS. 

Nor'man,  tp.  of  Grundy  co.,  111.     Pop.  417. 

Norman,  tp.  of  Dent  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  730. 

Norman  (BENJAMIN  MOORK),  b.  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
22.  1809;  became  a  clerk  in  New  York  City,  and  a  book- 
seller successively  at  Hudson,  Philadelphia,  and  Xcw  Or- 
leans ;  was  noted  for  his  philanthropy  during  the  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  at  New  Orleans  in  18-11.  at  which  time  he 
lost  his  wife  by  that  disease;  travelled  in  Yucatan  and 
Mexico:  published  Rambles  in  Yucatan  (1842),  Rambles  by 
LftittI  (t)td  Writer  (1S4f>),  and  Nrw  Orleans  and  i1n  Enrirona 
(1845) ;  and  d.  near  Summit,  Miss.,  Feb.  1,  1860. 

Norman  (JOHN  PAXTON),  b.  at  Exeter,  England,  in 
1819;  graduated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  1841 ;  studied 
law  at  the  Temple  :  was  for  several  years  a  special  pleader ; 
called  to  the  bar  1852  :  was  joint  editor  of  the  annual  EJT- 
1-ln-i/i'i'r  Reports,  and  author  of  valuable  treatises  on  the 
Lair  mill  I'ractiee  nf  the  Cnpi/rii/l/t  of  Designs  (1851)  and 
Law  and  I'l-ai-tic?  rrltitnn]  to  Lcltmrt- Patent  f»r  Iiirrntinns 
(1853), the  latter  reprinted  in  Philadelphia;  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  high  court  of  Bengal  ISfil  :  acted  tempo- 
rarily as  chief-justice  1804,  and  again  1871,  and  was  as- 
sa--mated  at  the  door  of  his  court-room  by  a  native  Wa- 
habee  (Mohammedan)  fanatic,  Sept.  20,  1871. 

Nor'manby  (CONSTANTIXE  HEXRV  Phipps),  MARQUIS 
OF,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Phipps,  first  Earl  Mulgrave,  b.  at 
Mulgrave  Castle,  Yorkshire,  May  15,  1797:  educated  at 
HaiTuw  and  Cambridge;  entered  Parliament  1S18;  advo- 
cated Roman  Catholic  emancipation  and  Parliamentary 
reform  ;  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  Mulgrave  Apr..  IS:; I  : 
was  governor  of  Jamaica  1832-33,  where  he  carried  into 
effect  the  recent  legislation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  succeeded  in  quietly  suppressing  a  dangerous  military 
revolt ;  became  lord  privv  seal  1*;;;;,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land 1 835-39 :  created  marquis  of  Normanby  June  25, 1838 ; 
was  for  a  short  time  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  1839; 
home  secretary  1839-41:  ambassador  at  Paris  1846-52; 
made  a  knight  of  the  Garter  1851  ;  was  envoy  to  Florence 
1854—58  ;  became  a  privy  councillor,  and  a  constant  oppo- 
nent of  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  d.  at 
Kensington  July  28,  1863.  He  was  author  of  some  po- 
litical pamphlets,  of  several  youthful  novels,  Clarindn, 
The  Propliet  nf  St.  Paul's,  Matilda,  Yen  and  Xo,  and  Coii- 
trafft,  and  of  A  Year  nf  Revolution,  from  a  Journal  L'rpt 
at  Paris  in  the  Year  1848  (1857).  in  which  he  severely  crit- 
icised the  French  republic  of  1848,  and  thereby  elicited 
Louis  Blanc's  Historical  Rerelations,  inscribed  to  Lord 
Xnrmanlfi/  ( 1S.OS). — His  son,  the  present  marquess.  GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS  COXSTANTINE  Pinrrs,  b.  July  23,  1819,  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Nova  Scotia  1858-63,  and  governor  of 
the  colony  of  Queensland,  Australia,  1871-74. 

Nor'mandy,  an  old  province  of  France,  bordering  on 
the  English  Channel,  and  comprising  an  area  of  10,534 
square  miles,  is  now  divided  into  the  departments  of 
Seine- Inferieure,  Eure,  Orne,  Calvados,  and  Manehe.  The 
ground  is  naturally  fertile,  and  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
descendants  of  the  old  NORMANS  (which  see),  and  who  show 
evidence  of  their  Scandinavian  origin  both  in  their  features 
and  in  their  characters,  have  made  the  land  a  garden,  where 
rich  crops  of  corn,  hemp,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  gath- 
ered, besides  having  built  up  an  important  cattle-rearing, 
fishing,  and  manufacturing  industry.  When,  in  1066,  their 
duke,  William  II.,  conquered  England,  Normandy  entered 
into  a  close  political  relation  to  that  country,  which  con- 
tinued, generally  as  a  formal  union,  until,  in  1204,  Phil- 
ip Augustus  conquered  the  province  and  made  it  a  part 
of  France.  After  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  1415,  the 
English  once  more  held  it,  but  only  till  1449,  when  Charles 
VIII.  finally  united  it  to  France. 

Norman  French  is  a  dialect  of  old  French  which  has 
exercised  great  influence  upon  English,  and  which  became 
the  Anglo-Norman  of  England.  The  Conquest  dates  from 
the  year  lOtiO.  and  the  subsequent  fusion  of  Norman  with 
the  existing  ^Englisc  (Anglish,  Anglo-Saxon)  has  pro- 
duced a  language  which  deserves  to  become  the  universal 
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medium  of  communication  in  learning,  literature,  ami  com- 

.'."••     The  prc-.  DOC  (rf  Norman  opened  til.'  »:iy  to  French 

anil  Latin,  iiinl  there  are  now  ,r>imo  \\onls  common  to  French 
and  English,  most  of  which.  under  ii  slight  disguise,  are 

.c.cntly.  English  has  ad- 

\  ml  .  .ihuhirics   u!'  which   were 

nut  Latini.  vival  iif  learning.     And  yet  there  is 

an  Engli-h  -.-I]. ilar  i  W.  Harm-.  I1..  1».)  who  wniil.l  turn  tin- 
language  Iru-k  to  a  spurious  and  factitious  nut  i<(llit  V  by 

n-ing   \Minls   like  "ton  note"  ("note"  being   Latin)  fur 

,    "outdrive"     fill-     :r/l'l.    "clipping"     fur     ro.l«o;l<(ll/. 

•MI  I  "  Miieing"  f.ir  tin-  equally  Latin  i  -....  /t  where  "clinker" 
«.,-  at  hand  in  iniiiatiiin  of  the  Dutch),  anil  lie  intimates 
that"  tab-craft  "  might  lie  used  fur  iii-liltim-ii'i;  "  M»  in  then  " 
for  -  1'liji*'-.  "  raft  "  for  <  Belli .  :unl  ''jenny  "  fur  imti-him',  but 
no  equivalents  are  ntl'ered  fur  mi-i-linni*-,  iin'-liiiiiinia,  mnrlu- 
nitt,  Hi/ii'fnii'  >'if.  «'ti'. 

There  is  miicli  in  English  fur  which  literary  Frcneh  can- 
not  account.  :inil  for  which  we  must  go  to  .Norman.  Mere 
we  have  little  or  no  natality,  ami  the  Italian  ami  Norman 
tih,  '/-.If  i  as  in  c/i.nY.  /'"/;/•  'i  nilil  an  agreeable  variety  to 

•h  i'li.  /  (nli.  :/i  I  of  rhiiim .  jit?/''.      Ill  numeron- 

the    \iiL.'H-!i  e    •"'/•  "ith  'I'*'  single  Latin  power  of  k)  fell 

int  i   Norman  •  7<  i /*//):   at  a  later  period   French  ch  («A) 

in,  and   as   the    Latin  <•"//  suiind   continued   to   e\i-t. 

Kll.'lish  acquired  the  triple  phoncti-tn  heard  in  i-itnili-i/  with 

Latin  -  "if.  i-ltn-nlr -if  \\  ith  .Norman  t*h,  and  rln  r>ilii  i-  with  the 

tutnl  :  and  in  MI^II  QMOI  tin-  hi-tone  and  proper 

difference  of  pronunciation  shows  that  ekmdlcr, ektmpion, 

cliii-'i!/';/,  '-h'tir  came  into  English  much  earlier  than  chan- 

The  British  sovereigns  have  had  the  custom  of  opening 
Parliament  in  a  speech  purporting  to  be  Norman,  and  va- 
rious sentences,  are  used,  as  in  giving  assent  to  a  bill  of 
supply,  when  the  words  spoken  are:  "  Le  roy  remercie  ses 
bons  subjects,  accepto  lour  benevolence,  et  ninsi  le  veult." 
The  title  of  a  book  of  law-cases  is  given  thus:  Le  primer 
Kepi'i-t  iii  *  1'<i*'  s  .  f  Mutters  en  Ley  resolve*  et  adjudge*  en 
.'•  I  l!"ji  <  u  In  fan:/,  collect  et  diyeitt  per  Sr.  John 
H  "'.;-•  I  162S|.  It  contains  ••  Le  case  de  mixt  moneys,"  "Le 
e  de  Trial  de  legitimacy,"  etc.  A  good  dictionary  of 
the  laminate  is  wanted.  Kclham's  (  I  77!l)  is  of  little  value, 
nnd  Metivier'.s  Dietiontuur*  F/-iini'"-\"niinnit  (London, 
1370)  is  restricted  to  the  living  dialect  of  Giiern  .  \ . 

S.  S.  HALDKMAN. 

Normans.  I.  The  Northmen. — Toward  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  Western  Europe  began  to  be  scourged  by 
the  inroads  of  Scandinavian  pirates,  known  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  British  isles  as  "  East-men"  and  "  Danes" — 
to  those  of  the  Continent  as  "North-men."  These  North- 
men were  of  Germanic  stock,  a  vigorous,  seafaring  race, 
not  yet  chrisiiani/c  I.  peopling  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and 
of  the  two  peninsulas  which  form  the  Norway  and  Sweden 
and  the  IK-nniark  of  to-day.  Need  and  the  national  thirst 
fir  adventure  and  for  strife  drove  forth  from  the  thickening 
population  down  upon  the  sunnier,  richer,  weaker  South 
swarms  of  Vikings — i.  e.  warriors — who  scoured  the  coasts 
of  England,  Germany,  and  France,  pressed  with  their 
small,  sharp,  open  vessels  up  the  narrowest  streams,  burned, 
slew,  and  plundered,  and  sailed  away  laden  with  booty  and 
with  slaves.  About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  these 
raids  began  to  assume  an  altogether  new  character  and  im- 
portance. The  consolidation  of  the  three  great  Scandina- 
vian kingdoms  broke  the  power  of  the  petty  kinglets  and 
independent  nobles,  and  drove  many  a  Jarl  forth  with  his 
followers  to  seek  a  freer  life  in  some  new  home.  Northmen 
threw  themselves  in  larger  bands  upon  England,  which  the 
WC-M-X  kings  had  not  yet  fairly  centralized;  upon  the 
Prankish  kingdoms,  fast  falling  asunder  under  the  later 
Karlings;  harried  the  country,  besieged  and  sacked  the 
cities,  wintered  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  eentury  had  wrested  from  Alfred  half  his  kingdom, 
and  had  begun  to  plant  eolunies  upon  the  coasts  of  France. 
Northmen  ravaged  Spain  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, fell  upon  Western  Italy,  penetrated  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  there  met  others  of  their  countrymen  who 
had  pressed  down  through  Russia.  For  in  the  "Russia  of 
that  day.  under  the -name  of  Varangians.  Northmen  had 
become  the  ruling  class,  a  military  aristocracy  :  while  those 
who  made  their  way  still  farther  S.  had  formed  the  famous 
Varangian  body-guard  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  which 
maintained  its  •zttto&OT  -'n>l  its  distinctive  character  for 
Ih  e  centuries.  During  the  latter  halt  of  the  ninth  eentury. 
al-i.  Si-ainlina\  ians.  sailing  westward,  found  and  settled 
Iceland,  where  the  old  free  Germanic  community-life  held 
for  nearly  400  years :  whence  Greenland  was  visited  and 
colonized  :  whence,  also,  it  seems,  navigators  made  their 

*  Sec  an  interesting  article  in  the  \mi//«onion  Annual  Report 
for  1ST  1.  i  in  (i  Dominant  Language  /or  Science,  by  il.de  Candolle 
of  i  .cneva. 
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|  way  farther  down  the  North  American  coast  to  a  "  Vin- 
land"  when-  .cttleiuent-  were  attempted,  and  to  a  still 
more  southerly  "  llvitramanaland." 

With  the  establishment,  early  in  the  tenth  eentury,  of 

settlenicitr-  n]  urn  t  la-  ( 'ontiiu-nt.  «  ith  tin u  pat  ion  S>-  HI 

dina\ian   energy  now  found  at  I ic  in  wars  between   the 

new  kingdom-,  and  with  the  gradual  triumph  of 
rhri-tianity  in  the  North,  Europe  gained,  at  la-t.  compar 
ative  rest.  Knglaii'l'-  period  of  mi-erv  and  hiimilial  ion 
under  Kthelivd  tin-  rnrea.lv  (978  1918),  ended  l.y  the  es 
taldishinent  of  a  hani-h  dyna-l  \  (1017  I-  '.  mai  k .-  I ' 
itlrir-t  of  the  |icnt-np  he-ilhenism. 

II.  '  "I   nil  the  settlements  of  the   Northmen, 
one  alone   «as  .|e-tined  to  plav  a  really  important  part   in 
hi-tory.       By    the    treaty    of  Claire  lur-BptC    {'.Ml')    Charles 
the    Simple    enfc  ill'ed    a    Viking,    Rolf    or    Hollo,    with    the 

upon  either  side  of  the  Seine  of  which  he  »nd  his 
fill., wcrs  vicrc  in  actual  po-.es.i,,n.  the  new  duke  of  the 
Northmen,  in  return,  recognizing  the  Karolingian  kin 
his  overlord  and  receiving  baptism.  It  seemed  hardly 
lie  but  that  this  latest  Teutonic  settlement  would 
prove  a  powerful  diversion  in  favor  of  the  waning  author- 
it-,  of  the  Franki-h  kings  of  Laon  against  the 
influence  of  the  French  duchy  of  Paris,  which  ha. I 
risen  to  importance  as  a  mark  against  the  Northmen.  :m.| 
at  whose  expense  the  ••  Terra  Northmannorum  "  was  now 
:  created.  Duke  Rolf,  indeed,  remained  loyal  to  his  Karo- 
lin/ian  lord.  and.  lighting  in  his  cause,  won  for  himself  the 
B.  But  William  "  Longsword"  (927-'.U:i),  who  added 
to  his  domains  the  Cotcntin.  was  largely  French  in  feeling, 
and  his  allegiance  to  the  Karlings  was  a  wavering  one. 
The  third  duke.  Kichard  "the  Fearless"  (943-998),  became 
the  "  man  "  of  Hugh  the  Great  of  Paris,  and.  later,  of  his 
son  '*  Capet,"  to  whose  establishment  upon  the  throne  ho 
lent  decisive  aid.  It  was  thus  the  settlement  of  these 
northern  pirates,  says  Freeman,  which  finally  made  tianl 
French  in  the  modern  sense.  It  was  at  the  same  time  the 
alliance  with  Romanic  Franco  which  brought  the  North- 
men fully  under  the  influence  of  French  language,  law, 
and  custom,  which  made  them  ".V<O-/»<MH."  the  t'on-ino-t 
apostles  alike  of  French  chivalry  nnd  of  Latin  Christianity. 
Under  Richard  "  the  Good  "  (996-1026)  Norman  arms  be- 
gan to  be  borne  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Norman  duchy. 
Robert  of  Toesny  warred  against  the  infidel  in  Spain  ; 
Rainulf  began  his  career  of  conquest  in  Apulia.  To  the 
brothers  Richard  III.  (1026-28)  and  Robert  "the  Devil" 
(1028-35)  succeeded  the  "Bastard  of  Falaise."  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  duchy  of  Normandy — which  before  his 
conquest  of  England  (1066)  he  had  widened  by  the  win- 
ning of  Maine  (1063)— he  left  at  his  death  (1087)  to  his 
first  born  Robert,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  (1106)  by  his 
•In-other.  Henry  I.  of  England,  and  held  thenceforth  by  the 
English  kings  until  its  seizure  by  the  French  crown  in  1203. 

III.  The  Xnrmann  in  the  Sicilies. — The  Sicilies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  were  divided  and  dis- 
puted between  Longobards,  Greeks,  and  Saracens.    A  band 
of  Norman  knights,  entering  Apulia  upon  a  pilgrimage, 
lent  their  aid  to  the  former,  the  Latin  Christians,  in  an 
attempt  to  expel  the  Greeks.     This  enterprise  miscarried, 
but  the  reckless  courage  and  strict  discipline  of  the  Nor- 
mans brought  their  further  assistance  into  great  demand, 
and  won  them  soon  no  little  fame  and  influence.     In  1030 
they  built  the  city  of  Aversa  ;  eight  years  later  their  leader 
Rainulf  received  from  Conrad  II.  of  Germany  the  title  of 
count.      Such  beginnings   drew  from  overcrowded  Nor- 
mandy fresh  swarms  of  adventurers,  with  whose  aid  the 
Greek  viceroy  won  from  the  Moslems  (1038)  the  greater 
part  of  the  island  of  Sicily.     Swindled  in  the  sharing  of 
the  booty,  the  Normans  attacked  the  Greek  possessions  in 
Southern  Italy  with  such  success  that  their  leader.  William 
"  Iron-arm."  son  of  Tancred  d'Hautcville,  soon  styled  him- 
self count  of  Apulia;  in  which  title  we  find  his  brother 
and  successor,  Drogo,  confirmed  by  the  German  emperor, 
Henry    ItF.     With  the  third  Apulian  count.   Humphrey, 
Pope  Leo  IX.  came  into  strife  over  Benevent.     Dele 
and  ciptured  in  the  battle  of  Civitate  (1053),  the  pontiff 
was  fain  to  strike  a  peace  upon  the  condition  of  Norman 
vassalage  to  the  Holy  See.     Still  another  son  of  Tancred, 
the  famous  Robert  Guiscard,  succeeded  his  brother  Hum- 
phrey (1056).     "By  the  grace  of  God  and  of  St.  Peter. 
duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,"  ho  spent  the  first  twenty 
years  of  his  long  rule  in  making  good  bis  title  over  Greek, 
Longobard.  and  Noriimn.  Meanwhile,  his  younger  brother, 
Roger,  passing  with  a  few  hundred  knights  into  Sicily, 
won  a  series  of  brilliant  victories,  and  finally,  with  Rob- 
ert's aid,  made  himself  master  of  the  island.     In   lOSl, 
Robert  invaded  Greece  and  defeated  the  East  Roman  em- 
peror at  Durazzo.     Already.   I'.wantium   trembled,  when 
disturbances  in  Apulia,  and  the  repeated  summons  of  the 
pop,.,  in  hot.  strife  with  Henry  V.,  drew  the  Guisoard,  back 
to  Italy.     Bursting  int;j  the  Campagna  with  GOUO  horse  and 
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30,000  foot,  he  pressed  back  the  German  emperor,  delivered 
Gregory  (besieged  in  St.  Angelo),  and  sacked  Rome  (1084). 
Dying  the  next  year,  he  left  the  ducal  title  to  his  second 
son,  Roger.  His  first-born.  Boemund,  won  great  fame  in 
the  first  crusade  and  established  an  independent  principal- 
ity in  Antioch.  In  1127  the  Guiscard  line  became  extinct, 
and  Roger,  second  count  of  Sicily,  united  the  conquests 
of  the  house  of  Tancred,  reigning  as  king  of  Sicily  and 
Naples:  as  also  his  son  and  grandson  after  him,  William 
I.  (1154-66)  and  William  II.  (1166-89).  From  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  St.  Angelo,  through  all  the  conflicts  between 
the  papacy  and  the  German  imperium,  the  former  found  in 
the  Sicilies,  under  the  Norman  supremacy,  its  firmest  sup- 
port. But  in  1186,  through  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  of 
Germany  with  Constance,  aunt  and  heiress  of  the  childless 
William  II.,  the  succession  to  the  Sicilian  throne  passed 
over  to  the  imperial  house  of  Hohcnstaufen.  Upon  Wil- 
liam's death  (1189)  the  pope  and  the  Norman  nobility  set 
up  the  illegitimate  Tanered,  but  in  1194,  invading  the 
Sicilies  with  a  German  army,  Henry  crushed  out  all  oppo- 
sition. His  son  by  Constance,  Frederick  II.,  afterward 
united  and  ruled  both  realms.  Under  the  Norman  kings 
and  the  half-Norman  Frederick  the  Sicilies  furnished  the 
one  example  of  the  time  of  full  religious  toleration.  Greek 
and  Saracen  dwelt  together  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  equal- 
ity and  freedom  of  faith.  The  art  and  the  learning  of 
both  races  found  generous  encouragement.  The  island 
sprang  into  new  life  and  bloom.  Sicily  and  Spain,  the 
points  at  which  the  Eastern  civilization  touched  the  West- 
ern most  closely,  became  the  centres  from  which  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Saracen  and  the  reawakening  of  scientific  study 
spread  throughout  Europe.  In  1266,  Charles  of  Anjou,  in 
league  with  the  papacy,  defeated  and  slew  King  Manfred, 
Frederick's  son,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Sicilies. 
After  the  overthrow  of  their  supremacy,  the  Normans,  as 
in  France  and  in  England,  became  blended  with  the  races 
they  had  ruled. 

IV.  "  The  Nnrmnn  Conquest  of  England  is  the  great 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  English  nation  " — a  na- 
tion whose  development  had  thus  far  been  purely  Ger- 
manic, but  in  which  the  old  German  community-constitu- 
tion had  fallen  into  decay  even  more  speedily  than  upon 
the  Continent.  As  "  folk-land  "  passed  into  '•  book-land  " 
— private  estates  of  more  and  more  unequal  extent — land- 
less freemen  and  little  freeholders,  unable  longer  to  dis- 
charge their  old  duties  in  army  and  in  court,  lost  their  old 
rights  and  were  slowly  forced  into  a  sort  of  feudal  depend- 
ence upon  a  warlike,  land-and-office-holding  nobility,  the 
"  thanoship."  Society  shaped  itself  into  rough  class-dis- 
tinctions. The  state  tended  steadily  toward  oligarchy. 
The  arrest  of  this  process  was  the  problem  to  be  solved  by 
the  English  kingship  :  the  thorough  redistribution  of  state" 
burdens  according  to  actual  ability  to  bear  the  same  was 
the  one  possible  solution ;  and  to  that  the  Church,  allied 
by  rich  endowments  with  the  landed  interest,  made  suc- 
cessful resistance.  The  Danish  invasions  and  conquest 
revealed  and  hastened  the  social  and  political  disintegra- 
tion. With  the  degradation  of  the  common  freemen,  with 
the  decay  of  the  folk-court  and  the  folk-army,  with  the 
triumph  of  a  factious  Church-and-lay-aristocracy  over  a 
weakening  dynasty,  sank  the  national  feeling  and  the  na- 
tional power.  The  accession  of  the  half-Norman  "  Con- 
fessor "  was  the  beginning  of  the  Conquest.  Norman  ad- 
venturers filled  and  ruled  court,  Church,  and  state.  At 
length,  however,  the  English  party  won  the  upper  hand, 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  childless  king  (Jan.  5,  1066) 
placed  upon  the  throne  their  leader,  Earl  Harold  Godwins- 
son.  William  of  Normandy  at  once  protested,  declaring 


imself  Edward's  legal  successor.  He  based  his  title  upon 
ereditary  right,  through  his  paternal  aunt's  marriage, 
upon  an  alleged  promise  of  the  Confessor,  and  upon  a  sol- 
emn oath  of  fealty  which  Harold  was  asserted-  to  have 
sworn.  Gaining  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  and  drawing 
recruits  from  every  quarter  by  promises  of  booty,  the  duke 
made  ready  to  enforce  his  claims.  On  Sept.  28  the  Norman 
troops  disembarked  at  Pevensey,  encountering  no  resistance. 
An  almost  simultaneous  Norwegian  invasion  of  Yorkshire 
had  stripped  the  Channel  coast  of  its  defenders.  Fresh 
from  the  hard-won  victory  of  Stamfordbridge,  Harold  met 
the  duke  on  Oct.  14  upon  the  slope  of  Senlac,  near  Hast- 
ings, with  his  veteran  house-carls  and  the  ill-armed  levies 
of  the  Southern  Saxon  earldoms.  His  defeat  and  death 
decided  the  fate  of  England.  William  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  the  following  Christmas.  Four  more  years 
of  conquest,  revolt,  rcconquest,  and  devastation  with  fire 
and  sword  established  fully  his  supremacy. 

Held  in  armed  occupation  by  conquerors  alien  in  blood, 
speech,  and  law,  England  underwent  a  complete  social  rev- 
olution, out  of  which  grew  changes  of  the  greatest  moment 
in  every  department  of  the  state-life — above  all,  in  the 
character  of  the  kingship.  Claiming  to  reign  as  the  Con- 


fessor's heir,  William  pledged  the  retention  of  the  laws  of 
Edward — i.e.  of  Anglo-Saxon  forms  and  precedents.  Thus 
only  could  he  hold  in  check  his  own  victorious  army.  But 
this  very  fiction  of  legality  paved  the  way  for  the  greatest 
immediate  changes  demanded  by  the  fact  of  conquest. 
Branding  Harold's  reign  as  usurpation,  all  support  thereof 
and  all  later  resistance  and  revolt  as  treason,  it  gave  the 
Crown  legal  pretext  for  wide-reaching — in  the  end  prac- 
tically universal — confiscation  of  land,  whose  reassignment, 
upon  military  tenure,  made  state  and  kingship  for  the  first 
time  thoroughly  feudal.  The  Domesday  Hunk,  William's 
famous  property-survey,  divides  the  land  into  60.215 
"knight-fees" — 28,015  of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church — each  being  pledged  to  knight  (or  equivalent 
foot)  service  and  to  all  the  precedented  feudal  taxes  and 
tributes,  liable  also  to  escheat  and  forfeiture.  These  feoffs 
or  fees  are  held  from  the  Crown  (1)  by  a  score  or  so  of 
great  secular  vassals,  magnates  of  Normandy,  leaders  of 
the  conquering  army,  invested  with  large  but  scattered 
"complexes;"  (2)  by  several  hundred  lesser  chief-tenants 
or  crown-vassals,  nearly  all  Normans ;  and  (3)  by  the 
higher  clergy,  Norman  and  Saxon.  From  these,  again, 
hold  by  re-enfeotTmcnt  7871  after-vassals — half  Pax  on 
thanes,  left  in  possession  under  Norman  overlords,  half 
Norman  soldiers,  sharing  with  their  leaders  the  lands  they 
had  helped  to  win.  These,  too,  are  sworn  "  men  of  the 
king,"  levied  and  led,  not  by  their  lords,  but  by  the  rnval 
viscounts,  constables,  and  marshals.  Instead  of  the  earlier, 
irregular  folk-service,  stood  now  a  strong  feudal  militia, 
paid  with  land  and  under  the  full  control  of  the  monarch 
from  whom  they  held  their  pay,  making  England's  rulers 
for  the  first  time  full  lords  of  the  island,  and  England, 
from  the  side  of  power,  at  least,  a  thoroughly  united  state. 

Into  the  forms  of  legal  administration  drew  at  first  less 
change.  The  thanes  still  sat,  dispensing  justice,  amid  the 
remnant  of  the  common  freemen,  in  the  courts  of  the 
county,  still  held  manorial  jurisdiction  over  their  serfs  and 
villans,  and  often  over  neighboring  little  freeholders.  But 
among  these  "law-giving  thanes"  were  now  some  thou- 
sands of  foreign  soldiers ;  and  in  the  old  folk-courts,  in- 
stead of  the  Saxon  sheriff,  presided  the  revenue-farming, 
army-and-police-administering  royal  viscount.  Norman 
arrogance  and  native  jealousy,  confusion  of  language, 
contradictions,  above  all,  of  Saxon  and  feudal  law  and 
process,  made  the  whole  system  an  engine  of  injustice  and 
oppression.  In  the  conflict  of  two  constitutions  the  folk 
ceases  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  legal  consciousness:  the 
creation  by  uniform  precedent  of  new  law  comes  only  from 
the  single  central  will.  In  England,  therefore,  centuries 
earlier  than  upon  the  Continent,  was  established,  under 
the  later  Norman  and  Norman-Plantagenet  monarchs,  the 
determination  of  law  at  the  court  of  the  king,  and  its  ad- 
ministration throughout  the  land  by  royal  judges.  With 
the  folk,  however,  remained  the  settling  of  the  question  of 
fact ;  and  out  of  this  right,  with  the  decay  of  the  rough 
mediaeval  systems  of  compurgation,  duel,  and  ordeal,  grew 
the  jury  trial.  To  the  police  power  of  the  Norman  kings, 
also,  race-hate  and  resultant  lawlessness  gave  an  extraor- 
dinary development.  Summary  "amercements" — in  par- 
ticular, for  breach  of  the  king's  peace  and  contempt  of 
royal  authority,  valid  against  the  mightiest  in  the  land, 
laid  repeatedly  upon  whole  hundreds  and  counties — • 
widened  themselves  into  a  means  for  enforcing  all  admin- 
istrative processes,  for  guiding  the  whole  mechanism  of 
the  absolute  state.  In  the  amercements,  again,  as  in  every 
department  of  the  administration,  the  fiscal  spirit  of  the 
Norman  regime  comes  prominently  forward.  Every  finan- 
cial claim  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  crown,  every  revenue  of  the 
Norman  feudal  supremacy,  every  new  right  that  could  be 
drawn  from  the  centralization  of  the  military,  judicial, 
and  police  power,  was  utilized  to  its  utmost  capacity.  A 
thoroughly  organized  system  of  "  farming,"  guided  and 
held  to  strict  account  by  a  central  exchequer,  became  the 
foundation  of  the  first  enduring  official  regulations  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  regime. 

To  the  English  Church,  upon  whose  support  depended 
at  first  the  permanence  of  the  conquest,  and  to  Rome,  in 
return  for  the  recognition  of  his  title,  the  Conqueror  made 
certain  concessions.  The  Church  gained  even  richer  en- 
dowment than  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  time,  received  separate 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  was  brought  into  closer  con- 
formity with  Romish  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  royal  su- 
premacy over  Rome  itself  on  English  soil  was  held  fast, 
and  the  clergy  were  fully  subjected  to  all  feudal  burdens 
and  to  the  power  of  the  throne.  The  first  three  Norman 
kings  reigned  full  lords  of  the  Church. 

Out  of  the  antagonism  of  two  races,  by  which  both  were 
weakened — out  of  the  clashing  of  English  law  and  of  feu- 
dal precedent,  in  which  each  suffered  partial  destruction — 
the  Crown  thus  won  a  practically  Unlimited  authority  in 
army,  court,  and  Church.  From  a  duchy,  where  his  power 
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was  checked  by  :i  strong  court-baron.  William  eamc  into  it 
kingdom,  whoso  "  Witenagemoto  "  hini  reduced  the  king- 
shin  to  a  shadow  ;  and  yet  neither  in  his  reign  nor  in  thoKc 
of  his  immediate  successors  is  there  any  trace  of  a  legis- 
lating and  tax  voting  "  Parliament."  A  few  score  Norman 
magnates,  ignorant  of  English  law,  robbed,  by  the  uproot- 
ing of  all  oM  bund.--,  of  that  tirin  fealty  of  tlio  under-vas- 
sal in  which  they  had  been  wont  to  find  their  power,  stand- 
in  _'  :n ii mi g  several  hundred  leaser  crown  truants,  from  whom 
n«>  legal  line  divided  them,  but  in  whom  they  could  recog- 
nize no  actual  equality, — these  could  form  neither  law-giv- 
ing \Vitenagcmote  nor  Xorinan  court-baron — could  hardly 
find,  for  generations,  a  tic  of  class-unity  for  any  |nir]t"-c 
whatever.  Thrice  yearly  William's  vassals  drew  together 
in  splendid  pageantry  for  military  review.  Then  were 
edict-  often  made  public,  with,  perhaps,  the  never-with- 
held "consent  of  my  barons."  So.  while  the  power  of  the 
thancship  had  wrecked  the  Anglo-Saxon  state,  while  the 
dynastic"  of  the  Continent  struggled  for  centuries  to  win 
back  to  the  Crown  ami  to  the  Tiers  Ktat  the  rights  of  which 
the  nobility  bad  robbed  both,  the  Norman  kings,  subject- 
ing all  classes  alike  to  the  authority  and  to  the  burdens 
of  the  state,  gave  to  England  a  wholly  other  development. 
Unable  to  make  separate  head  against  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the-  king,  the  English  nobility  came  forward  in 
corporate  capacity,  in  co-operation  with  English  knight 
and  burgess,  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  people.  n"t  to 
win  privilege  for  a  class,  but  right  for  all — not  to  shake 
off  the  supremacy  of  the  state,  but  to  gain  first  for  them- 
selves, and  so,  ultimately,  for  the  people,  a  share  in  the 
legal  exercise  of  that  supremacy.  They  became  the  leaders 
of  the  nation  in  that  long  constitutionalizing  struggle  in 
which  Magna  Charta  marks  the  first  great  victory.  The 
new  bond  of  common  resistance  to  common  oppression, 
together  with  the  separation  of  England  and  Normandy, 
hastened  in  turn  the  disappearance  of  race-hate  and  race- 
distinctions.  In  the  gradual  blending  of  the  two  national- 
ities the  older  elements  won  again  the  mastery.  But  the 
rule  of  the  Norman  has  left  deep  traces  in  the  altered 
traits,  the  mingled  speech,  the  revolutionized  social  and 
state  life  of  the  more  enduring  race  in  which  he  himself 
was  merged.  E.  MUNROE  SMITH. 

Nor'niE  [Icelandic,  Nornir],  in  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy, the  goddesses  of  fate,  sitting  under  the  world  tree 
Y_'gdruMl,  whoso  roots  they  sprinkle  with  water  from 
I'nlar  wells  that  it  may  not  wither.  Their  number  was 
originally  three — UrtSr  (Past),  VertSandi  (Present),  and 
Skuld  (Future),  but  later  it  increased  indefinitely.  They 
seem  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  Valkyries,  Elves, 
t'yli.ljur,  and  Viilur,  and  to  have  assumed  by  degrees  the 
character  of  abstract  ideas ;  each  man  had  his  own  norn. 

Nor'ridgewock,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Somerset  oo., 
Mo.,  on  the  Kennebec  Kiver,  5  miles  S.  W.  of  Skowhegan 
Pop.  of  v.  546;  of  tp.  1756. 

Nor'ris,  tp.  of  Edgefield  co.,  8-.  C.     Pop.  1485. 

Norris  City,  post-v.  of  Indian  Creek  tp.,  White  oo., 
111.,  on  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes  R.  R.,  at  the  intersection 
of  the  Springfield  division  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
11.  Ii.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Nor'ristown,  post-b.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  N'orristown  and  Germantown  branch  of  the  Philadelphia 
nnd  Reading  R.  R.,  about  16  miles  from  Philadelphia,  has 
a  good  school  system,  churches  of  all  denominations,  an 
opera-house,  3  banks,  3  daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers, 
.'{  blast-furnaces  and  rolling-mills,  several  large  iron-work- 
ing establishments,  7  cotton  and  woollen  mills,  the  usual 
public  buildings,  and  a  jail.  It  is  in  a  rich  farming  and 
mineral  district.  Pop.  10, 75:!. 

En.  "  DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  HERALD." 

Nor'riton,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1335. 

Norr'kjdping,  town  of  Sweden,  in  lat.  59°  N.,  near 
the  lialtic,  at  the  Motala,  which  here  is  crossed  by  several 
substantial  bridges  and  lined  with  commodious  quays  and 
spacious  docks.  It  has  important  shipbuilding  and  sugar- 
refining  establishments,  a  salmon  fishery,  and  manufac- 
tures of  starch,  paper,  leather,  linen,  and  woollen  goods, 
etc.  Pop.  25,15s:,. 

North,  tp.  of  Sharpe  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  295. 
North,  tp.  of  Stanislaus  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  223. 
North,  tp.  of  Lake  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1593. 
North,  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1 ISI. 
North,  tp.  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  581. 
North,  tp.  of  Dade  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  725. 
North,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  0.     Pop.  1202. 
North  (riiiusTiipiiKn).     See  WILSON,  JOHN. 
North  (EDWARD).  I,.  II.  I).,  b.  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  Mar.  9, 
1820 ;    graduated  with  the   highest   honors   at  Hamilton 


|  College  1  ^  1 1  :  was  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  that  institution  1st:1,;  has  occupied  the  chair  of  Greek 

j  since  lS6:i,  and  has  been  absent  from  his  post  only  two 
terms  during  more  than  thirty  years  of  professional  ser 

vice,    tlli-    ab-encc    having    hcen    ocea-ioned    by    a    visit    to 

i .recce  in  the  winter  of  [>~l  T'J.  I'rof.  North  was  chosen 
pre.-idcnt  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  ; 
was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Timer 
sity  Convocation  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  has  been  fur 
twenty-live  \ear-  chairman  and  necrologist  of  the  alumni 
association  of  llamilt.ui  College;  has  edited  during  nearly 
the  same  period  the  triennial  catalogue;  is  now  i  • 
engaged  upon  a  biographical  catalogue  of  the  Hamilton 
alumni;  is  senior  editor  of  the  ,s'.7,.,,,/  /lull,  tin,  published 
at  Syracuse,  N.Y.:  ha-  been  for  many  years  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  .V./.-//1  Amarita*  lln-inr  and  other  stan- 
dard periodicals;  is  favorably  known  as  a  lecturer  on 
literary  themes,  and  noted  for  his  devotion  to  the  int. 
of  the  cause  of  education,  and  to  th..>c  ..!'  Hamilton  College 
in  particular,  as  evinced  by  the  above  notice  of  hi-  p.i  t 
and  present  educational  labors,  which  were  rccngni/ed  in 

lso!l  by  the  ("nivcrsity  of  the  State  of  New -York  In  

ferring  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  "Doctor  of  Lit- 
erature "  (L.  II.  D.),  the  first  over  granted  in  America. 

PORTER  C.  lii.iss. 

North  (FRANCIS),  Baron  Guilford,  son  of  the  fomth 
Baron  North,  b.  in  England  Oct.  22,  1637  ;  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge and  at  the  Middle  Temple;  was  called  to  the  bar 
1681;  was  retained  by  the  Crown  in  important  cases;  was 
knighted  and  became  solicitor-general  1671;  appointed 
attorney-general  11573,  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas 
1675,  privy  councillor  lf,79,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
1682;  created  Baron  Guilford  Sept.,  1683,  and  d.  Sept. 
5,  1685.— Of  his  brothers.  SMI  DI-IILKY,  b.  May  10,  1641, 
was  a  wealthy  Turkey  merchant  and  M.  P.,  author  of 
some  treatises  upon  political  economy,  and  d.  Dec.  31, 
1691. — JOHN,  b.  in  London  Sept.  4,  1645,  became  a  fellow 
of  Cambridge,  professor  of  Greek,  master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, doctor  of  divinity,  and  editor  of  Plato's  Dialogues;  d. 
at  Cambridge  Apr.,  1883. — ROGER,  b.  Sept.  3,  1651,  became 
attorney-general  under  James  II.,  was  author  of  biogra- 
phies of  the  above  three  brothers  (1740-42)  and  of  several 
treatises  on  law,  politics,  and  music;  d.  Mar.  1,  1734. 

North  (FREDERIC),  earl  of  Guilford,  best  known  as  LORD 
NORTH,  eldest  son  of  Francis,  the  first  earl,  b.  in  England 
Apr.  13,  1733;  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Oxford;  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Tory  at  an 
early  age  ;  became  a  lord  of  the  treasury  1763,  in  which 
year  he  was  the  mover  of  the  expulsion  of  John  Wilkes ; 
supported  the  American  Stamp  Act  1765  ;  became  joint 
paymaster  of  the  forces  1766  ;  became  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  death 
of  Charles  Townshend  1767 ;  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
prime  minister  1770;  proposed  the  colonial  tea-duty  1773, 
and  the  Boston  Port  Bill  Mar.,  1774;  retired  from  office 
Mar.,  20,  1782,  on  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  peace  with 
the  U.  S. ;  became  joint  secretary  of  state  with  Fox  in  the 
"coalition  ministry  "  1783;  became  blind  1787 ;  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  1790,  and  d.  Aug.  5,  1792. 

North  (SIMEON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  about 
1802  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1825;  was  a  tutor  there 
1827-29 ;  professor  of  languages  at  Hamilton  College 
1829-39,  and  president  of  that  institution  1839-57,  «ince 
which  time  he  has  resided  at  Clinton. 

North  (Gen.  WILLIAM),  b.  at  Fort  Frederick,  Pemaquid, 
Me.,  in  1755;  entered  the  Revolutionary  army  1775;  be- 
came aide  to  Baron  Steuben  1779,  aiding  him  to  introduce 
discipline  in  the  army,  and  so  won  the  heart  of  the  baron 
that  the  latter  on  his  death  in  1794  left  half  his  estate  to 
Gen.  North,  who  was  conspicuous  as  a  Federal  politician, 
Speaker  of  the  New  York  assembly,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1798. 
D.  New  York  Jan.  3,  1836. 

North  Ab'ington,  post-v.  of  Abington  tp.,  Plymouth 
CO.,  Mass.,  on  the  Plymouth  branch  of  the  Old  Colony  R.  K. 

North  Vd'iiins.  post-v.  of  Adams  tp.,  Berkshire  oo., 
Mass.  (See  ADAMS.) 

North  America.    See  AMERICA. 

North  Am'herst,  post-v.  of  Amherst  tp.,  Hampshire 
co.,  Mass.,  on  the  New  London  Northern  R.  R. 

North  Amherst,  post-v.  of  Amhcrst  tp.,  Lorain  co., 
0.,  on  the  Toledo  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  R.  R. 

Northampton,  or  Northamptonshire,  an  inland 
county  of  England,  comprises  an  area  of  985  square  miles, 
with  a  pop.  of  243,S!i(i.  The  surface  is  finely  diversified 
with  richly  wooded  hills  and  well-watered  valleys,  and  the 
soil,  mostly  consisting  of  a  black  mould  or  a  brown  loam, 
is  very  fertile.  Wheat  and  beans  are  the  common  crops; 
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breeding  of  horses  and  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  ex- 
tensively carried  on. 

Northampton,  town  of  England,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Northampton,  on  the  Nene.  Its  manufactures  of 
hosiery  and  lace  have  declined,  but  those  of  leather,  boots, 
and  shoes  are  very  important;  also  its  breweries,  iron- 
foundries,  and  corn-mills.  Pop.  41,168. 

Northampton,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  N. 
by  Virginia  and  S.  W.  by  the  river  Koanoke.  Area,  350 
square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Live-stock,  corn, 
and  cotton  are  leading  products.  The  county  has  good 
railroad  facilities.  Cap.  Jackson.  Pop.  14,749. 

Northampton,  county  of  E.  Pennsylvania,  bounded 
E.  by  New  Jersey,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Dela- 
ware llivcr.  Area,  325  square  miles.  The  Lehigh  River 
forms  a  part  of  its  W.  boundary,  and  afterwards  traverses 
the  county,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  somewhat  level 
and  very  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading 
products.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  very  important, 
ami  include  lumber,  iron,  zinc,  leather,  flour,  slates,  lime, 
brick,  carriages,  metallic  wares,  clothing,  saddlery,  cordage, 
etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads.  Iron 
is  mined.  Cap.  Easton.  Pop.  61,432. 

Northampton,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  W.  by  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  including 
several  islands  in  the  Atlantic.  Area,  320  square  milr<. 
It  has  a  light  and  generally  productive  soil.  Corn  and 
oats  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Eastville.  Pop.  8046. 

Northampton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Hampshire  co., 
Mass.,  17  miles  N.  of  Springfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River 
and  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  R.  Rs.  It  has  ex- 
cellent waterworks,  1  female  seminary,  1  high  school,  and 
30  district  schools,  8  churches,  3  national  and  3  savings 
banks,  a  public  library,  a  fire  department,  and  a  horse- 
railway  to  Florence.  Its  manufactures  include  sewing- 
machines,  baskets,  pocket-books,  cutlery,  hoes,  silk,  paper, 
buttons,  brusbes,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  etc.  The  State 
lunatic  asylum  is  located  here.  It  has  2  newspapers,  the 
Smith  Charities,  a  benevolent  institution,  the  Smith  Col- 
lege, among  the  foremost  of  its  kind  established  for  women, 
and  the  Clarke  Institute,  for  deaf  mutes.  The  township 
includes  Florence,  Leeds,  and  Smith's  Ferry.  Pop.  10,160. 
G.  R.  EDWARDS,  ED.  "JOURNAL  AND  FREE  PRESS." 

Northampton,  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J.    Pop.  4018. 

Northampton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  N.Y.  P.  1927. 

Northampton,  tp.  of  Summit  co.,  0.     Pop.  US2. 

Northampton,  tp.  of  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1896. 

Northampton,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1137. 

Northampton  ( SPENCER  JOSHUA  ALWYNE  Compton), 
SECOND  MARQUIS  and  TENTH  EARL  or,  b.  in  England  Jan. 
2,  1790;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  cnten-d 
Parliament  1812  ;  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  May,  1828  ; 
invariably  voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  all  liberal  mea- 
sures, but  otherwise  took  no  part  in  politics ;  was  chosen 
successor  of  the  duke  of  Sussex  as  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  1838  ;  signalized  his  occupancy  of  that  post  by  a 
zealous  performance  of  its  duties  and  by  brilliant  reunions 
of  scientific  and  literary  men  at  his  mansion  in  Piccadilly; 
retired  from  the  presidency  1849;  d.  at  his  family  seat, 
Castle  Ashby,  Northampton,  Jan.  17,  1851. 

North  An'dover,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Mass., 
on  Mcrrimack  River,  traversed  by  the  Boston  and  Maine 
R.  R.  (NORTH  ANDOVER  DEPOT,  which  see).  Pop.  2549. 

North  Andover  Depot,  post-v.  of  North  Andover 
tp.,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Merrimack  River  and  on  the 
Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  (NORTH  ANDOVER  STATION). 

North  Ann'ville,  tp.  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1910. 

North  An'son,  post-v.  of  Anson  tp..  Somem-l  co..  Me., 
on  the  Kennebec  River,  has  1  newspaper  and  a  large  trade 
in  lumber.  Pop.  about  1200. 

North  Attleborongh,  post-v.  of  Attlcborough  tp., 
Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  and  Providence  R.  R. 

North  Bay,  post-v.  of  Vienna  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.  Pop.  348. 

North  Beaver,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1983. 

North  Bend,  tp.  of  Starke  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  505. 

North  Bend,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dodge  co.,  Neb.,  on 
the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  809. 

North  Bend,  post-v.  of  Miami  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  0.. 
on  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  .Mississippi  and 
the  Indiana  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette  R.  Rs.  This  was  the 
residence  of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  President  of 
the  U.  S.,  whose  tomb,  built  of  brick,  simple  in  design,  and 
placed  upon  a  knoll  a  short  distance  from  the  bank  of  the 
river,  is  visible  for  miles  up  and  down  the  Ohio.  The 
beautiful  surroundings  make  it  also  a  place  of  interest. 


North  Ben'nington,  post-v.  of  Bennington  tp.,Ben- 
nington  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  Harlem  Extension  R.  R. 

North  Ben'ton,  post-v.  of  Smith  tp.,  Mahoning  co., 
0.  Pop.  138. 

North  Ber'gen,  tp.  of  Hudson  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  3032. 

North  Ber'wick,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  York  co.,  Me.,  on 
the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central  and  the  Boston  and  Maine 
R.  Rs.  Pop.  1«L':!. 

North  Bil'ierica,  post-v.  of  Billerica  tp.,  Middlesex 
co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  Lowell  and  Nashua  R.  R. 

North  Bloom'field,  tp.  of  Morrow  co.,  0.  Pop.  1194. 

North  Bloomfield,  post-v.  of  Bloomfield  tp.,  Irum- 
bull  co.,  0. 

North  Blue,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  92. 

North'boro',  post-v.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  9  miles 
E.  of  Worcester,  on  the  Boston  Clinton  and  Fitchburg 
R.  R.,  has  a  free  public  library,  a  town-hall,  1  bank,  1 
newspaper,  a  soldiers'  monument,  2  woollen  mills,  a  manu- 
factory of  shell  jewelry,  a  bone  and  phosphate  manufac- 
tory, mills  for  spokes,  shingles,  boxes,  sawing  and  grind- 
ing, combs,  and  other  industries.  It  has  good  water-power. 
Pop.  1504.  R.  D.  PRATT,  En.  "  Noimnumo'  FARSIKR." 

North  Branch,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Lapecrco.,Mich.  P.  762. 

North  Branch,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Isanti  co.,  Minn.,  4 
miles  from  North  Branch  Station  (Cbisago  co.),  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  224. 

North  Branch,  tp.  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  358. 

North  Bran'ford,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  New  Haven  co., 
Conn.  Pop.  1035. 

North'bridge,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  Providence  ami  Worcester  R.  R.  Pop.  3774. 

North  Bridgewater,  the  former  name  of  a  thriving 
city  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  now  BROCKTON  (which  sec,  in 
Appendix). 

North  Brook,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C. 
Pop.  625. 

North'brook  (FRANCIS  THORNHII.L  Baring),  FIRST 
BARON,  b.  at  Winchester,  England,  in  1796,  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Thomas  Baring,  Bart.,  and  grandson  of  Francis  Baring, 
founder  of  the  banking-house  of  Baring  Brothers  ;  was 
educated  at  Winchester  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; 
was  called  to  the  bar  1823  ;  entered  Parliament  as  borough 
member  for  Portsmouth  1826;  continued  to  represent  that 
city  thirty-nine  years,  in  constant  allegiance  to  the  Whig 
party  ;  was  a  lord  of  the  treasury  under  Earl  Grey  (1830), 
joint  secretary  of  the  treasury  under  Lord  Melbourne, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  1839-41,  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty 1849  ;  retired  from  official  life  1852  ;  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Northbrook  of  Stratton  Dec.,  IMi.j. 
D.  suddenly  at  Stratton  Park,  Sept.  6,  1866. 

Northbrook  (THOMAS  Giconc.]-:  Baring),  eldest  son 
of  the  first  baron,  b.  at  Stratton  Park,  near  Winchester,  in 
1826 ;  graduated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1846 ;  was 
successively  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Laboucherc  at  the 
board  of  trade,  to  Sir  George  Grey  at  the  home  office,  to 
Sir  Charles  Wood  at  the  India  board  and  at  the  admi- 
ralty ;  entered  Parliament  in  the  liberal  interest  1S.'»7;  was 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty  1857-58,  under-secretary  of  state 
for  India  June,  1S5°— Jan.,  1861,  for  war  from  the  latter 
date  to  June,  1866,  and  again  on  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Dec.,  1868,  till  Feb.,  1872,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy  and  governor-general  of  India,  having 
succeeded  to  the  barony  in  Sept.,  1866. 

North  Brook'field,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  co., 
Mass.  Pop.  3343. 

North  Brookfield,  post-v.  of  Brookfield  tp.,  Madison 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Utica  division  of  the  Delaware  Lacka- 
wanna  and  Western  R.  R.  Pop.  226. 

North  Bruns'wick,  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.   P.  1 124. 

North  Buffalo,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Armstrong  oo., 
Pa.  Pop.  1057. 

North  Cai'ro,  tp.  of  Alexander  co.,  111.     Pop.  58. 

North  Ca'naan,  tp.  of  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.  Pop.  1695. 

North  Cape.     See  CAPE  NORTH. 

North  Caroli'na,  one  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States 
and  one  of  the  original  thirteen,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Virginia,  W.  by  Tennessee,  southward  by  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  em- 
braced between  33°  49'  45"  and  36°  33'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
75°  25'  and  84°  30'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich,  its  greatest 
width  from  N.  to  S.  is  180  miles,  and  its  greatest  length 
from  E.  to  W.  480  miles ;  the  State  has  an  area  of  50,707 
sq.  in.,  or  32,450.560  acres. 

Face  of  the.  Country,  Soil,  etc. — Beginning  at  the  Vir- 
ginia line,  a  fringe  of  narrow,  low  sand-islands,  or ''  banks," 
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ftrctch  southward  along  the  whole  seaboard,  with  three 
ilnnirc TOII .1  promontories  jutting  into  the  Atlantic — Capo 
llattcras,  35°  15'  N.  lat.,  Ion.  75°  30'  34"  ;  Cape  Lookout, 
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34°  37'  16"  X.  lat.,  Ion.  76°  31'  04";  Cape  Fear,  lat.  33° 
•III'  •!»",  Ion.  77°  57'  20".  Separating  these  '•  banks"  from 
the  main  is  a  chain  of  sounds — Currituck,  Aibemarle, 

Panili Covc.imd  Hogue — from  10  to  20  miles  broad,  full 

n!  -hoaK  Imt  affording  sheltered  interior  water-commu- 
nication, with  occasional  outlets  to  the  sea,  Buch  as  Ore- 
gon, Hatteras,  and  Oeracuke  inlets.  The  State  falls  into 
three  natural  subdivisions — the  eastern,  middle,  and  west- 
ern. Eastern  North  Carolina,  deeply  indented  at  the 
coast-line  by  Aibemarle  Sound,  the  broad  estuaries  of  the 
Neuse  and  Parolico  rivers,  and  by  many  creeks,  is  low  and 
level,  a  broad  expanse  of  from  40  to  60  miles  toward  the 
int'Tior  of  pine  forests,  intersected  by  cypress  morasses, 
such  as  the  {!rrat  and  Little  Dismal  swamps,  embracing 
an  area  of  3,000,000  acres.  To  a  large  extent  the  soil  of 
this  y.onc  is  sandy  and  barren,  but  covered  with  forests 
of  the  pitch-producing  pine;  on  the  banks  of  the  streams, 
howrvrr.  the  land  is  remarkably  productive,  and  hero  the 
vino  flourishes.  The  middle  division  extends  back  to  the 
mountains,  a  broad  area  of  undulating  country,  either  cul- 
tivated or  covered  with  deciduous  trees,  affording  well- 
watered,  rich,  arable  land — the  region  of  corn,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,  and  of  wheat  toward  the  mountains.  This  region, 
resting  upon  granite  and  gneiss,  abounds  in  water-power, 
is  rich  in  minerals,  and  is  highly  favorable  for  orchards 
and  vineyards.  Western  North  Carolina  embraces  the 
mountains  and  high  table-land,  no  part  of  which  is  less 
than  1JUO  feet  above  tide-water.  The  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains hero  reach  their  greatest  elevation,  several  of  the 
peaks  being  the  loftiest  E.  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
range  nearest  the  coast  is  known  as  tne  Blue  Ridge, 
while  the  other  is  designated  in  different  sections  as  the 
lilack,  Smoky,  Iron,  and  Unaka  mountains.  The  lowest 
points  or  gaps  in  the  lilaek  Mountains  are  nearly  as  ele- 
vated as  Mount  Washington,  while  Mount  Mitchell,  accord- 
ing to  the  measurement  of  I'rof.  Quyot,  is  400  feet  higher, 
or  H7U7  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  five  other  peaks 
of  the  same  range  are  also  higher  than  Mount  Washing- 
ton—Mount  Guyot  (6672),  Black  Brother  (6819),  Cattail 
Peak  (60 11),  Hairy  Bear  (6610),  and  Mount  Gibbs  (6591 
tret  ahove  tide-water).  Clingman's  Dome  of  the  Smoky 
is  H660  feet  high,  and  a  number  of  other  summits  of  the 
range  exceed  6000  feet.  The  Blue  Ridge  reaches  an  ele- 
vaiion  of  about  6200  feet  in  Mount  Hardy.  All  these 
mountains,  fertile  to  their  summits,  are  clothed  with  mag- 
nificent forests.  The  table-land  between  the  ridges — a 
mountain-plateau  from  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Atlantic — is  broken  into  a  series  of  separate  well- 
watered  valleys  of  great  fertility.  This  region  is  adapted 
to  grazing,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  cereals,  vegetables, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  Embracing 
fifteen  counties,  it  is  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and  pic- 
turesque sections  of  the  U.  8. 

Hirers,  Lukei,  etc. — North  Carolina  is  well  watered, 
but,  owing  to  shifting  sandbars  at  their  mouths,  and 
rapids  and  waterfalls  in  their  descent  from  the  hills  to 
the  lowlands,  few  of  her  rivers  are  navigable  except  for 
small  craft.  The  Cape  Fear  River,  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Haw  and  l>ccp  rivers,  is  the  largest  in  the 
State — 250  miles  in  length,  navigable  to  Wilmington,  34 
miles,  and  for  sloops  and  small  boats  to  Fayettcville,  86 
miles  farther;  the  Uoanokr.  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
l):in  iiii'l  Staunton  rivers,  is  150  miles  long,  navigable  for 
otl  miles,  and  for  small  steamers  !M1  miles  farther;  the 
NCII-C  ;unl  Tar  rivers,  both  discharging  their  waters  into 
Pamlico  Sound,  are  each  navigable  for  small  steamboats 


100  miles  or  more  :  the  Chowan,  emptying  into  Aibemarle 
Sound,  ha-  all. .ut  ?•>  mil.-  of  similar  navigation;  the 
l'asi|uotank,  a  smaller  stream,  also  falls  into  Albemarlo 
Sound  :  the  \it.lktii,  Cahtwha.  an.l  Fr.-ueh  lln.a.l.  drain- 
ing the  W.  part  ot"  the  State  an.l  traver-iir.:  Snath  Car- 
olina on  their  way  to  tin-  Atlantic,  are  not  navigable  in 
North  Carolina.  Then-  are  several  small  tributaries  of  the 
Teiiui -see  Ki\er  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  the 
atHuents  ot  the  Creat  IV. lee,  (  ..iiLMiee.  el.-.  ha\e  their 
MBMW  in  the  m..iintain-region.  Large  tract-  of  the  low- 
lan.ls  are  e.>\cre.l  with  sw  amp-,  as  the  Creat  Ilismal,  the 
Little  Dismal  or  Alligator,  the  Cattish.  Cum.  and  other 
swamps,  and  most  of  them  en. -lose  lake-  of  greater  M 
extent.  Somo  of  these  lakesiu'e  naviL'ahle  I .  v  small  steam 
er-.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Washington.  Hyde,  Jones, 
and  Carteret  cos. 

'"  "''".'/y- — The  eoast  /.one  is  a  deposit  of  sand  undrrlai.l 
with  the  Tertiary  (Eocene  and  Miocene)  formation,  in- 
cluding shell  and  marl-beds  ritdi  in  phosphates.  |..s-ilite 
rous  limestone,  and  bog-iron  ores.  Full  one-half  of  the 
State  is  embraced  within  the  Quaternary  formation,  for  it 
extends  in  a  belt  across  from  the  Virginia  to  the  South 
Carolina  line,  from  100  to  125  miles  broad,  parallel  with 
the  coast.  In  these  gravelly  strata  there  are  frequent  out- 
crops, at  or  near  the  banks  of  water-courses,  of  the  Ter- 
tiary in  the  form  of  marl  beds,  chalk,  and  limestone. 
Along  the  rivers  in  the  S.  E.  the  Cretaceous  formation  in 
found  in  the  shape  of  greensand.  The  Eozoic  and  Silu- 
rian systems  in  alternate  broad  and  narrow  belts  of  Lau- 
rcntian  (gneiss  and  granite)  and  of  Huronian  (slates)  oc- 
cupy the  W.,  except  two  narrow  tracts  of  the  Triassic  (new 
red  sandstone) — one,  from  5  to  15  miles  broad,  extending 
nearly  across  the  State  from  the  N.  E.  toward  the  S.  W., 
and  the  other,  from  4  to  6  miles  wide,  extending  nearly  E. 
and  W.  along  the  valley  of  Dan  River. 

Mineral  jteiourctt. — These,  slightly  developed  as  yet, 
are  enormous,  embracing  not  only  coal  and  iron  of  superior 
quality,  but  the  precious  metals.  The  richest  gold-mine 
known  in  the  U.  S.  before  the  acquisition  of  California 
was  in  Rowan  CO.,  which  in  1840  yielded  $500  to  the  bushel 
of  earth,  or  $3,000,000  in  all,  when  the  mine  became  flood- 
ed. In  1799  a  nugget  found  in  Cabarrus  co.  weighed  78 
pounds.  For  years  a  number  of  gold-veins  and  placert,  or 
gravel  deposits,  were  extensively  worked  over  a  large  ter- 
ritory on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Silver,  lead,  and 
zinc  occur  in  association,  notably  in  Davidson  co.  In 
some  places  the  same  vein  presents  rich  deposits  of  native 
silver,  with  highly  argentiferous  galenite.  Silver  ores, 
intermixed  with  lead  or  copper,  are  found  in  Burke,  Cald- 
well,  Gaston,  Wilkeg,  and  otner  interior  counties.  Copper 
ores,  chiefly  pyrites,  are  spread  over  a  wide  field.  All  the 
gold  is  more  or  less  associated  with  pyritic  copper  ore,  as 
in  Cabarrus,  Chatham,  Guilford,  and  Mecklenburg  cos. 
All  the  Azoic  rocks  of  the  State  supply  veins  of  this  cop- 
per pyrites,  frequently  quite  large ;  a  valuable  copper- 
mine  is  worked  in  Ashe  co.  Mica  of  a  very  superior  qual- 
ity is  mined  among  the  coarse-grained  granites  of  Cleve- 
land, Mitchell,  and  Yancey  cos.  Diamonds  of  fine  water, 
of  from  one-half  to  two  carats,  have  been  found  in  Frank- 
lin, Lincoln,  Mecklenburg,  and  Rutherford  cos. :  and  fine 
detached  crystals  of  zircon,  garnets,  and  graphite  occur  in 
the  gneissoid  rocks — the  graphite  in  Alexander,  Cleveland, 
Person,  and  Wake  cos.  North  Carolina  is  a  chief  source 
of  supply  of  granular  or  crystalline  corundum  or  emery. 
Arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  also 
met  with.  But  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  is 
in  its  coal  and  iron.  The  coal,  mostly  bituminous,  of 
the  Triassic  not  Carboniferous  formation,  is  of  the  same 
ago  as  that  near  Richmond,  Va.  There  are  two  fields — 
that  of  Dan  River,  in  Stokes  and  Rockingham  cos., 
with  an  area  of  30  sq.  m..  and  that  of  Deep  River, 
in  Chatham  and  Moore  cos.,  with  an  area  of  40  sq.  m.,  of 
which  each  square  mile  is  estimated  to  contain  6,000,000 
tons  of  coal  of  the  best  quality,  suited  for  smelting  pur- 
poses and  tho  production  of  gas,  and  near  valuable  beds 
of  the  best  iron  ore,  as  well  as  convenient  for  transport- 
ation. These  coal-measures  consist  of  strata  of  slate. 
calcareous  shales,  alternating  with  beds  of  argillaceous 
carbonate  of  iron  and  seams  of  coal,  the  whole  enclosed 
between  two  beds  of  red  sandstone.  Even  near  the  out- 
crop the  Deep  River  coal  yields  from  11.44  to  13.56 
per  cent,  of  asn,  75.96  to  76.56  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon, 
and  12  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter.  The  slate  associated 
with  it  yields  from  30  to  40  gallons  of  crude  petroleum  per 
ton.  The  whole  of  the  Ko/.oic  region,  from  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  Roanoke  and  Cape  Fear  rivers  westward 
to  Cherokee  co.,  is  rich  in  beds  of  iron  ore,  including  tho 
pure  magnetic,  titaniferous,  and  chromiferous  magnetic 
I  and  hrcmatite  ores.  One  of  these  in  Mitchell  co.,  tho 
"Cranberry"  mine,  is  the  purest  magnetic  ore  yet  found 
in  the  U.  S.,  yielding  in  the  furnace  66.56  per  cent,  of 
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mciallic   iron,  and   producing  iron  of  great  tenacity  and 

strength. 

The  I'liimttf  varies  with  the  physical  diversities  of  the 
country.  In  Ihe  mountains  buckwheat  nourishes,  while 
oranges  grow  nl  \\ilininglon.  The  temperature  of  the 
lowlands  is  hot  and  humid,  with  a  tendency  lo  bilious  dis 
eases,  bul  ill  the  interior,  jiarlicularly  in  the  Piedmont  and 
mountain  M-.-IIOII,  (lie  air  is  singularly  pure,  dry,  and 
I'hislie.  The  heal  of  Ihe  summer  day  is  succeeded  by  co.,1, 
i  ,-lt  oliing  ev  eniugs  and  nights;  the  winters  are  mild  and 
genial,  except  at  rare  intervals,  when  the  cold  has  been 
nev  ere,  as  in  17011,  when  Albemarle  Sound  was  fro/en 
across.  Peaches  and  apricots  blossom  in  -Middle  North 
Caiolina  late  in  l-'ehniary.  and  the  apple  early  in  March. 
Wheat  is  harvested  early  iu  June,  and  Indian  corn  in 
Seplcmber.  The  average  rainfall  is  about  -l.'i  inches.  The 
mean  Icnipoi  aline  for  the  vear  al  Chapel  Hill  is  ,,S''  |ir  ; 
al  . \shc\illc.  IV'  lo  J0°]  al  lialeigli.  lid'' ;  at  Smitbville. 
Illoillh  of  Cape  l-'eiir  lii\  cr.  (if  Hi'  ;  at  Wilmington,  tio.]-': 
ma  \imiim  temperature,  '.>7..<-'  ;  minimum,  I  S..V1 ;  range  7'.'-' ; 
at  lieanl'oi-l  I  lie  mean  temperature  of  the  vcar  was  I'.I.S'". 
Annual  rainfall  al  Wilmington,  .<li.ll'.'  inches:  al  lialcigh, 
!('.  I.,  niello:  and  al  \slic\illc.  ll.Oii  inches. 

IVi/i-fiifi'iiii.  Kclativolv  .  the  forests  are  in  their  primi- 
tive condition.  The  vegetable  growth  ranges  from  the 
balsam,  from  UUHI  to  li.'OO  feel  above  tide  water,  to  the 
liopical  palm  on  the  lower  Cape  l-'car  Kivcr.  with  the 
cvpre-v.  juniper,  white  and  red  cedar-,  evergreen  oaks, 
and  Ihe  long  leaf  pine  in  Ihe  coast  .-one,  the  swamp  lands 
of  which  abound  with  undergrowth  of  cane,  atfording  sue 
eulent  food  for  catllc  in  winter:  grapevines  and  other 
trailing  plants  and  a  parasitic  moss  drape  the  trees  of 
that  region.  In  the  interior  there  are  white  and  yellow 
pines;  black,  chestnut,  red,  Spanish,  and  white  oaks,  ash. 
liircli.  chestnut,  dogwood,  elm,  black  and  white  gum.  hick- 
ory, lanrvl.  locust,  maple  (sni;ar'.  black,  red.  and  white 


ninlherry,  sycamore,  and  other  deciduous  trees  and  Bhrubs. 
The  State  in  prolific  of  indigenous  grapes,  and  three  of  tin; 
native  species  iu  highest  repute  in  the  U.  S.,  the  Catawba, 
Isabella,  and  Souppernong, bad  their  origin  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Several  varieties  of  the  honeysuckle,  the  fragrant 
yellow  jessamine,  and  scarlet  trumpet-vine  arc  among  the 
varied  llura,  while  the  mountains  are  full  of  medicinal 
plants,  particularly  ginseng  and  gentian. 

/.nnlixjtj. — The  swamps  afford  haunts  for  bears,  the 
otter,  beaver,  and  innskrut;  the  extensive  forests  and 
mountains  have  preserved  the  wolf,  deer,  opossum,  four 
species  uf  ."([iiirrfls,  the  raccoon,  gray,  black,  and  red  fox, 
with  several  species  of  rabbits.  The  sounds,  swamps,  and 
stream."  of  the  coast-belt  abound  in  turtles,  terrapin,  and 
water-snakes,  with  large  flocks  of  swans,  geese,  brant,  a 
great  \  aricty  of  ducks,  the  pelican,  and  other  aquatic  birds, 
a-  well  as  immense  numbers  of  valuable  fish,  such  aa 
Spanish  mackerel,  shad,  sheepshead.  blue.  red.  and  black 
ti-li,  IKISS,  tlounders.  soles,  mullet,  and  herring.  Serpents, 
such  as  the  rattlesnake,  king,  green,  chicken,  and  cow 
snakes,  wiih  the  viper  and  others,  are  numerous.  The 
bald  and  i:ray  eagle,  tishini;  hawks,  and  several  species 
of  falcons,  the  bu//.artl,  raven,  ero\v.  and  blackbird,  pheas- 
ant and  quail,  woodcock,  snipe,  plover,  curlew,  dove, 
pigeon,  whipp.iorw ill.  lark,  mocking-bird,  and  other  gen- 
era and  species  of  birds  are  widely  spread. 

/Vi>i/Hcri'<in*. — The  rich  alluvial  lands  upon  the  rivers 
and  swamps  of  the  coast-region  produce  rice,  cotton,  and 
Indian  corn,  with  a  second  crop  the  same  year  cither  of 
pens  or  sweet  potatoes.  Cotton  was  grown  as  early  as 
17ol:  indigo  was  profitably  cultivated  in  colonial  times, 
but  was  given  up  because  of  the  unhealthy  process  of  cul- 
tivation: corn  and  tobacco  are  staples  in  all  parts  of  the 
Stale:  and  that  the  State  to  a  large  extent  is  highly  favor- 
able to  wheat  and  other  cereals,  as  well  as  to  grazing,  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  table : 
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Mini  my  Injottry. — There  were,  i: 
•  iMfcMwtai  aateHinhnMMi  In  :'u-  Btnti .  .--.-!  :  -\  - 
ins  1S.CU  hand*,  of  whom  ll.SSS*  were  men.  14??  women, 
and  $*1  children ;  th*  amount  of  capital  reported  invested 
.7S;  w»ces  paid.$?.lt).\:U:  raw  material  used, 
' 4,6» :  annual  prx>duou  *19.0?l.S?r.     These  returns 
there  is  g\vd  rt-ason   for  believing,  an  much  below  the 
tmth  in  an  particulars,     TV  most  important  items  re- 
ported  we»»  tar  and  turpentine  works,  147  ejtabli '»>—•< 
e»pK>yimt  »i»  hands  and  prodneinx  «,SSS,3W  5 

^i^"',"^  F-  -P'0-""*  ****>•*  «• 
i ;  lumber,  sawed.  1*4  establishment 


1*4S 
fmt  worth  $l.S4,M»iJ;  t 


«,pfe.TiM 
f  «a.«W 


»f  all  kind?,  11*. 
$TK.««i:  1  in* 
T  hands  a»d 
«d  IM 


•«a«>t  of  her  railroads  and  internal  improvements,  and 

eoasisting  of  bonds  issue,!  iu  aid  of  them  and  aovrued  but 

unpaid  int.'rest  on  the**  bonds,  has  ivermwd  rapi-lir  since 

the  rlo»e  of  the  war.     In  1$7*  it  ww  J39.*M.»4 o :  i  • 

it  WM  officially  suted  to  amount,  with  the  unpaid  interest, 

•  part  of  which  wms  funded,  to  *3>         - 

debt,  the  State  holds  railroad  preferred  aad  com.oa  stocks, 


to  ihe 


hands,  haTfccr*i.$u;i*»  «f  eapitaT  UT«*t4.  «. 
«iM  nnimn^r  M&Utt.  »d  4T«Sh«««:.«pi.^nrim 
hands,  «*UJM  c*ivital.  and  prod^i.^  »anaHr"  wb,SS». 
Ma«m«a.-«Uiawr«r X«^  Ca«^. SeilrVWfer^* 


canal  and  narij^tioBCoaipanT's  ft ock<La»i  bond;  of  Ki-rral 
railroads  and  of  the  city  of  KaWch.  with  interex  capons 
for  More  than  $1 , M*,**  rf  pa««  dne  i.lerert.  th*  whole  h»T- 
init  a  nominal  ralae  of  *».6>4.45».  but  which  would  not 
bring  one-third  of  that  MM.  The  interest  or  diridead* 
on  some  of  them  are  pM^ed  to  the  edncation  fan  : 
the  interest  on  this  w»j  much  nt«r«  than  the  annul  re- 
ceipt? of  the  State  treasury,  the  legislature  passed  in 
A  saline  act.  aeknowMpng  the  validity  of  about 

<:.  •-.:--. -o  v  :-.;-         ;,%---          -.\ 

i  bonds  and  the  interest  awrned  on  then-  and  for  the 
$?4.*«MM  propttwd  to  issue  n»»«»liwit»d  bonds  for 
$S,*M.M«.  provided  for  by  a  »»ninl  tax  ler;.  These 

'  hands  were  to  be  olcred  to  the  ereditors  for  the  oM  Wnds. 
three  of  dm**  for  one  of  the  cunnRnnm  bonds.  With 
this  measure  were  ennpM  proriaons  in  relation  to  the 
North  CaroKna  and  Western  North  Care£n«  R-  IU,  and 
:,--:--;•---  '. -,-  -  -  -.  -  :  -  -  .-  •  :r  :- 

ent  upon  th*  ability  of  the  State  to  Barry  «*t  UM«»  •<«- 

I  visions.    Th*  assened  TateMM*  of  propertr  in  1$T*  was 
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$1:10,378,622,  and  tho  true  valuation  was  $2(iO,7J7.-'l  I. 
The  amount  ruined  by  tux  for  State  purposes  is  about 
$1.2IHI, Dim,  and  aside  from  tbo  heavy  burden  of  interest 
lirr  linaiii-e.s  are  well  managed. 


O 


imerce. — The  following  table  gives  the  imports  and 

uumc.itii:  and  foreign  export-  of  tin-  eu-imn-  <lirtri<-t-  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  yuar  ending  June  .'•».  I  :-7  I,  with  the 
navigation  statistics  for  the  same  time: 
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sjm 

136,812 

1 

* 

1 

2 
f, 
211 

99 
440 

:«9 

57,729 

6 
1C 
29 
2,030 

• 

I? 

u.-, 

48 

1.41  '.MS 
1,727.59 

I 

429.76 

N 

i;; 
M 
17 

1,412.18 

2,101.10 

l.i'.lT  ::2 

;;i.:i',, 
9,048 
3,541.010 

3 
8 

•J7S 

i.ioa 
683 

74,913 

28 
43 
2,571 

.,      ,.  , 

3 
23 

SO 

viSSi 

i  -  ,i  i- 

Wilmington  
ToUl> 

144,017 

3..->s|,.-.|.- 

219 

5g,«S7 

2,101 

289 

76,054 

2,64-J 

i;.'.u-,.7n 

•j'.p-j    !i,:,:i.i.7.-p 

flunk*. — There  wore  in  the  Stato  Jan.  1,  1875,  11  na- 
tional banks,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,200,000, 
:ui  I  ;ui  oiitstiindinx  circulation,  secured  by  U.  S.  bonds,  of 
$l,s2l,J4j;  S  .--tatu  b:iuks,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 


$1,697,000;  and  3  savings  banks,  lonn,  and  trn-r   ' 


nies,  with  an 


Mtc  r;i|iit;il  <>r  SUso.000.    'J'lic  liiink  of 


. 

\urth  Carolina  and  its  branches  has  been  wound  up.    There 
are  7  private  banking-lux 


Piipnlatioa, 


Ccn- 

White.. 

Slave*. 

Free 
colored. 

Ajgre- 

7 

^ 

5  . 

k] 

Native*. 

Foreign- 

Illii- 

Of 
•cbool 

Of 

military 

Of 
voting 
age,  21 

rui- 

jw. 

M»l.'-. 

male.. 

Total. 

Makj. 

Fe- 
raaloi. 

Total. 

sa 

I1 

51020. 

IS  to  45, 
male.. 

anil  up- 
ward, 
male.. 

male*. 

i  IT  4in 

1411  71'i 

4,975 

7  76 

,  ^j 

1MO 

1-  HI 

"in  MI 
•'to.'MT 

313,670 

i  16/27  2 

1  19.100 

472.M.1 
4»l.»70 

629,942 

108,551 
12l,:n.l 
123,546 
144,581 
166,  Ma 

98.4«1 
121.288 

14.'l',»7 
IM.JDU 

zr.'<;ii! 
in:..  --17 

14.B12 
19,543 
HTM 

27.4KI 
90,463 

737^987 
753.419 

•MM 

MU.622 

12.59 
14^6 

14.K8 
17.14 
19.58 

IMO 

15.52 
1.09 
15.35 
14.10 

9BIM24 

1.798 
3,298 

H0.423 
74,977 

133.011 

156,251 

•-•IK'n'li 

1870 

316.705 

352.765 

S7S.470 



Freed 
192.418 

ilored. 

•MM 

1.071.161 

11.13 

7.83 

1,OW,:02 

S.ir.-.l 

mm 

359,930 

174,85.-, 

117,813 

114,124 

A'^Kcad'oH. — As  early  as  1825  the  general  assembly 
created  a  literary  fund  for  tho  support  of  public  schools, 
setting  aside  for  that  purpose  certain  stocks  owned  by  tho 
State  in  banks  and  navigation  companies,  with  all  moneys 
]i:ti<)  into  the  public  treasury  for  entries  of  swamp  and 
other  vacant  lands,  and  all  fees  for  licenses  to  auctioneers 
and  retail  venders  of  ardent  spirits.  The  board  originally 
formed  for  the  control  of  this  fund  was  reorganized  in 
.  to  consist  of  the  governor  with  three  commissioners. 
At  the  same  time  the  fund  was  enlarged  by  additional 
bank  stock  and  railway  shares,  with  all  swamp-lajids 
not  already  disposed  of,  with  $200,000  to  make  tho  same 
marketable.  In  1840  this  permanent  school  fund  was 
$2,000,000,  yielding  an  income  of  $120,000,  which  was 
supplemented  in  each  county  by  a  special  tax;  so  that 
between  1840  and  1861  the  amount  annually  expended 
in  public  instruction  was  about  $250,000.  This  fund 
wiis  lust  during  the  war,  and  public  schools  were  closed 
until  1870.  By  the  constitution  of  1868,  75  per  cent,  of 


the  entire  State  and  county  capitation  tax  was  dedicated 
to  the  support  of  public  instruction,  besides  SJ  cents  out 
of  every  $100  of  the  property  tax  collected  in  the  State, 
together  with  certain  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties,  and 
the  other  special  resources  set  apart  for  the  same  purpose 
anterior  to  1861.  In  this  way  the  public  school  income  is 
about  $300,000  a  year,  and  public  schools  have  to  be  main- 
tained for  four  months  in  tne  year ;  if  the  fund  prove  in- 
sufficient in  any  county,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  com- 
missioners to  submit  the  question  of  levy  of  tax  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  to  the  electors.  The  Peabody  fund  aids 
materially  to  keep  up  for  ten  months  in  a  year  20  to  30 
"graded  schools,"  each  having  from  100  to  500  pupils. 
Every  town  or  city  of  2000  or  more  inhabitants  may  by  a 
majority  vote  levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  maintain  one  of  these 
graded  schools  for  ten  months  instead  of  four.  Something 
of  tho  state  of  public  instruction  past  and  present  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
following  table :  • 


Private 

ni.rmiil 

Total  all 

readier*. 

Pupil.. 

In« 

me. 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren be- 

SH 

and 

grammar. 

Publlo. 

Private. 

Total. 

Publlo. 

Private. 

Total. 

Endow- 
menu. 

Taxation 

Mllllnrhrr. 

Private 
and  otuer. 

Total. 

t».*.!,  ;i 

and  20 
jnua. 

1S.KI 

l«,;o 
1870 
1*74 

2,057 
2,994 

i.i  ;.i 

2,018 

272 
4S4 
725 

*2,9H4 
•3,444 
2,101 

u,7:in 
2,928 
1,818 
2,453 

403 
661 
1,770 

•3,162 

•3,683 
2,994 

101,095 
105,02.1 
41.912 

HVi.lHKI 

7,822 
13,169 
13,046 

•112,430 

•119,734 
64,958 

S'JS.S-22 
45,002 
9,160 

}12,:««i 

$140,314 

250,974 
232,104 
300,000 

$217,776 

.|I;I,NI> 

394,628 

*:isi;,;il2 

7.-.S.4II 

tujut 

3I5.44N 

M»,M7 

1359,930 

:i4s,i;ii:i 

A  State  superintendent  of  instruction,  elected  biennially, 
as<Uted  by  county  commissioners  and  district  school  com- 
mittees, at  present  has  control  and  supervision  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  1874,  of  348,603  children,  white  and  colored,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  only  166,000 
were  at  school  not  quite  three  months  during  the  year.  At 
the  same  time  tho  money  raised  in  various  ways,  by  capi- 
tation tax,  swamp-lands,  licenses,  etc.,  and  local  taxation, 


amounted  to  about  $500,000,  of  which,  however,  only  about 
$300,000  was  expended. 

College*. — Before  the  war  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, opened  I T'.'."..  was  a  highly  respectable  and  flourishing 
Beat  of  learning,  with  a  considerable  endowment,  which  was 
swept  away  by  the  war,  and  the  institution  was  suspended 
until  Sept.,  1876,  when  it  reopened.  The  following  table 
shows  the  condition  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  in  1874-75 : 


NAMZOF  COLLEOI. 

Location. 

No. 
of  fac- 
ulty. 

Student*. 

Property  and  Income. 

Vol. 
ume. 
In  II- 
brary. 

Prepar- 
atory 
Kho.il.. 

Colle- 
giate. 

Value 
of 

property. 

V:lli,|.|.f 
building* 

iiinl    I|.|M 
ratlin. 

Endow- 
ments. 

Income 
from  pro- 
ductive 
fund. 

Income 
from  all 
other 
aource.. 

Shaw  University  (colored)  

Raleieh  
M>  rkU'nourgco. 
Mount  I'li'iisant 

5 
7 
4 
9 
6 
5 

05 

195 
238 

"«' 

Via' 

20 

8240,000 

8100,000 
150,000 
15,000 
4000 

j'JO.Ylil'o 
11,000 

»6,oob' 

$2,000 

10,1100 

2,075 
1,400 
7,200 
4,500 

1,150 
9,000 
1,650 
8,200 
10,000 
8,000 
L'ioon 

Kiilhcrliiriliiualeaiid  female)  College 

Trinitv  
Wake'l-i 
Chapel  Hill  

92 
42 

•-'.-i.ooi 
80,000 

30,000 
20,000 
150,000 

30,000 

1,600 

University  of  North  Carolina  

1 


Scientific  and  Prnfeaaional  Instruction. — There  are  two 
institutions  for  training  teachers — the  Ellendale  Teachers' 

•  Includes  colleges,    f  5  to  18  years.    J  From  Peabody  fund. 


Institute  at  Little  River,  which  in  1874  had  2  resident 
teachers  and  22  male  and  12  female  students,  but  its  build- 
ings and  library  were  unfortunately  burnt  in  Sept.,  1*71, 
and  its  instruction  was  suspended  for  a  time;  and  the  nor- 
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NORTH   CAROLINA. 


mal  department  of  Shaw  University,  which  trains  teachers 
for  the  colored  schools,  and  has  3  instructors  and  60  stu- 
dents in  this  department.  The  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  of  the  State  is  suspended.  There  are  two 
theological  schools,  both  in  a  tentative  condition — the 
Schoof  of  Biblical  Literature  of  Trinity  College  (Meth- 
odist Episcopal),  not  reporting  any  students  in  1874;  ami 
the  theological  department  of  Shaw  University  (Baptist), 
intended  for  training  young  men  of  color  for  preachers, 
and  which  in  1874  had  2  instructors  and  50  students. 
There  are  also  two  law  schools  projected,  though  that  con- 
nected with  Rutherford  College  is  not  yet  in  operation  ; 
the  law  department  of  Trinity  College  had  in  1874  two 
professors  and  25  students. 

Special  Edni'iitiim. — There  is  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind  at  Raleigh,  founded  in  1847,  and 
supported  by  the  State.  In  1S7{  it  had  7  teachers  and 
138  pupils  (77  males  and  M  females),  of  whom  77  were 
blind  and  61  deaf  mutes.  Its  buildings  and  apparatus 
were  valued  at  $50,000,  and  it  received  $10,000  per  annum 
for  its  expenses  from  the  State.  There  are  two  orphan 
asylums  in  North  Carolina,  at  Oxford  and  Mars  Hill,  hav- 
ing 10  teachers  and  220  children  :  their  receipts  are  about 
$10,800,  and  their  expenditures  £10,500  per  annum.  There 
is  a  State  lunatic  asylum  at  Raleigh,  said  to  be  very  well 
managed. 

Penal  Institutions. — The  State  penitentiary  is  also  at 
Raleigh.  It  has  about  400  convicts. 

Inmrance. — There  were  in  Jan.,  1874,  2  fire  insurance 
companies — one  at  Raleigh,  the  other  at  Warrenton — with 
assets  amounting  to  $264,827 ;  and  1  life  insurance  com- 
pany at  Raleigh,  with  $200,000  capital  and  $212,000  assets. 


Railroads  and  Canals. — There  were  Jan.  1, 1875, 1488.96 
miles  of  railroad  in  operation  in  the  State,  the  cost  of 
which,  for  road  and  equipment,  was  S I  n.o  19,0*7.  In 
these  were  included  the  North  Carolina  R.  R.,  223  miles 
in  length  ;  the  Western  North  Carolina,  nearly  250  miles 
in  length  ;  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon,  with  its  branch 
181  miles  in  length  ;  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina,  95 
miles  lung;  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  97  miles  long;  the 
Wilmington  and  Columbia,  S.  C.,  65  miles  within  the 
State;  and  10  other  roads.  Canals  were  constructed  in 
North  Carolina  by  State  aid  at  an  early  day.  These  in- 
clude the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  connecting  the  waters  of 
the  1'asquotank  and  Elizabeth  rivers,  incorporated  in  1790; 
the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Co.,  chartered  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  that  river  from  Averysboro'  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Deep  and  Haw  rivers;  the  Roanoke  Naviga- 
tion Co.;  the  Clubfoot  and  Hollow  Creek  Canal,  chartered 
in  1826;  and  the  Neuse  Navigation  Co.,  chartered  in  1850. 

Nmspapcrs  and  I'erintiirals. — In  1870  there  were  64 
papers  published  in  North  Carolina,  having  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  64,820,  and  issuing  annually  6.684,950  copies. 
Of  these,  8  were  dailies,  with  11,795  circulation;  3  tri- 
weeklies and  5  semi-weeklies,  circulating  6450  copies;  44 
weeklies,  with  43,325  circulation;  1  semi-monthly,  with 
1250;  and  3  monthlies,  with  1'JOO  circulation.  In  1874 
the  number  had  increased  to  90,  of  which  10  were  dailies, 
80  semi-weeklies  and  weeklies,  2  semi-monthlies,  and  4 
monthlies.  The  aggregate  circulation  had  largely  in- 
creased. 

Countits  (94). — The  following  table  shows  the  popula- 
tion of  each  county  by  sexes  in  1870,  the  population  in 
1860,  and  the  assessed  and  true  valuation  in  1870  : 


COUNTIES. 

Pop. 
1S70. 

Mil.-«. 
1870. 

Fe- 
males, 
1870. 

Pop. 

I860. 

Assessed 
valuatiou, 

1-70. 

True 
valuation, 

1870. 

COCNTIH. 

Pop. 
1S70. 

MnlM, 
1870. 

Fe- 
rn:.!,-., 
1B70. 

1 
Pop. 

IHtil). 

AaMaMd 

valuation, 

1870. 

True 
valuation, 
1870. 

Alamance  
Alexander  
Allt'tfhany  

11,874 
6,868 
3,691 

1"  I"-. 

5,598 
3,183 
1,H31 
5,910 
4,651 
6,487 
6,1*1 
8,872 
3,808 
7,519 
4,601 
5,762 
3,954 
2,73s 
4,472 
7,896 
5,093 
9,518 
3,903 
3,049 
1,225 
6,052 
4,436 
9,842 
8,106 
2,640 
1,406 
8,415 
4,637 
7,596 
11,572 
6,016 
6,854 
5.951 
3,677 
11,972 
4,254 
10,253 
CO. 

10,106 
4,411 
3.835 
3,751 
4,410 
3,293 
7.90S 
3,298 

6,276 
8,686 

1,860 
6,518 
4,922 
6,524 
6,769 
6,459 
3,956 
7,893 
8,178 
6,192 
4.522 
2,623 
4,538 
8,188 
5,891 
10,205 
4.177 
3,401 
1.236 
6,644 
4,o3,s 
10,674 
8,929 
2,491 
1,372 
8,998 

4.983 
7,946 
11.31IS 
7,1134 
7,280 
6,651 
4,047 
12.859 
4,433 
11,483 

10,302 
4,484 
4,086 
3,955 
4,863 
3,152 
9,023 
3,385 

11,852 
6,022 
8,890 

13.664 
7,986 
1  1.706 
14,310 
11,995 
8,406 
12,654 
Il.2:i7 
10,546 
7,497 
5,843 
8,186^ 
16,215 
10,729 
19,101 
9,160 
6,842 

12.3  IS 
8,597! 
16,268 

10,309 
7.415 

16,601 
8,494 

15.7X1 
17,376 
12,682 
14,1117 
9,307 
8,443 
23  ".<.ii< 
7.923 
19,754 

19,442 
8,039 
5,801 
10,448 
9.501 
7.732 
15,347 
5,515 

* 

1,631,020 
652,908 

524,777 
1,415,202 
,S:t3,20!l 
f,508,035 

1,  DIM.  179 
1,239,700 
021.126 
1.905,057 

l.oi.-i.5or, 
2,320,916 
953,9X2 
31I4.10H 
644^497 
1.52.X.279 
1,579,918 
2,457,791 
6xn.OiI6 
524,646 
168,609 
1,420,490 
797,754 
2,091,019 
2,163,105 
581,899 

2,113,842 
1,086,954 

1.161,960 
4,52-i.OH 
2.1ii0.i;5s 
l,S22.0.i; 
1,149,302 
610,966 
3,419,077 
1.209.S73 
3,695,151 

2,713,175 
745,815 
804,192 
1,083,707 
1,068.105 
576.77C 
2.039.93C 
564,857 

1 

9 

3,262,040 
1,305,816 
1,049,551 
2,830,404 
1,666,418 
3.016,070 
3,996,358 
2,479,400 
1,848,852 
3,810,114 
2,031.012 
1,641,832 
1.907,961 
788,218 
1,288,994 
3,056,558 
3,159,836 
4,915,582 
1,367,833 
1,049,292 
337,218 
2,840,900 
1.595,508 
4.182,038 
4,327,410 
1,163,798 

4,277,684 
2,073,908 

2,3211,920 
9,050,082 
4,321,316 
3,614,012 
2.298.60  I 
1,221,932 
6,838,154 
2,419,746 
7,390,302 

5,426,350 
1,491,630 

1  r,us.:M 
2,167,414 
2,136.210 
1  153  552 
4.070.S72 
1,129,714 

Johnston  

16,897 
5,002 
10,434 
9,573 
6,615 
8,192 
9,647 
7,592 
24,299 
4,705 
7,487 
12,040 
11,077 
27,978 
14,749 
7,569 
17,507 
New 
8,131 
New 
7,1)45 
11,170 
17,276 
4,319 
17,551 
12,882 
16,262 
15.70S 
]  6,810 
13,121 
16,436 
8,315 
11,208 
11,252 
New 
3,536 
4,173 
12,217 
35,617 
17,768 
6,516 
5,287 
18,144 
15,539 
12,258 
10,697 
5,909 

8,352 
2,510 
5,084 
4,472 
3,197 
4,053 
4,842 
3,913 
11,869 
2,332 
3,584 
5,723 
5,266 
13.465 
7,171 
3,665 
8,218 
CO. 
4,010 
CO. 
3,927 
5,381 
8,514 
2,022 
8,334 
f>,434 
8,009 
7,569 
7,904 
6,169 
7,954 
3,939 
5,451 
5,428 
CO. 
1,701 
2,096 
5,860 
17.311 
8,720 
3,131 
2,571 
8,915 
7,288 
5,916 
5,080 
2.909 
518,701 

8,545 
2,492 
5,860 
5,101 
3,418 
4,139 
4,805 
3,679 
12,430 
2,373 
8,903 
6,317 
5,811 
14,513 
7,578 
3.1104 
9,289 

4,121 

4,018 
5,781 
8,762 
2,297 
9,217 
8,448 
8,253 
8,139 
8,906 
6,952 
8,482 
4,376 
5,757 
5,824 

1,835 
2,077 
6,357 
18,273 
9,048 
3,385 
2,716 
9,229 
8.281 
6,342 
5,617 
3,000 

15,656 
5,73(1 
10,220 
8,195 
6,004 
5,908 
10,195 
7,120 
17,374 

"7,649 
11,427 
11,687 
21,715 
13,372 
8,856 
16,947 

8,940 

T.2W 

11,221 
16,080 
4,043 
16.798 
11,00(1 
15.4*9 
16,746 
14,689 
11,  57:; 
16,624 
7,801 
10,402 
10,380 

4,944 
11,202 
28,627 
15,726 
6,357 
4,957 
14,905 
14,749 
9,720 
10.714 
8,650 

t 

1,888,022 
687,540 
1,1158,883 
1,370,792 
598,624 
408,940 
1,578,912 
722,500 
4,805,928 
380,246 
710,080 
950,560 
1,317,850 
4,996,465 
2,377,100 
854,175 
2,040,903 

1,118,414 

946,114 
1,294,321 
1,949,137 
425,878 
2,322,806 
1,426,905 
1,471,  1S1 
2,880,468 
2,396,306 
1,321,351 
1,285,111 
682,613 
1,045,122 
1,302,930 

375,978 
406,036 

1,686,923 
6,129,676 
1,898,361 
621,297 
482,489 
2,737,752 
1,067,865 
1,478,116 
965,803 
430,506 

9 

3,776,044 
1.375,080 
2,337.766 
2,741,584 
1,197,248 
817,880 
8,157,824 
1,445,000 
8,611,846 
660,492 
1,438,160 
1,901,120 
2,635,700 
9,992,930 
4,754,200 
1,708,3501 
4,081,806 

2,236,828 

1,892,228 
2,888,642 

3,898,274 
851,756 
4,645,610 
2,853,810 

2,942,362 
4,660,930 
4,792.012 
2,642,702 
2,570,222 
1,365,226 
2,090,244 
2,605,860 

751,956 
810,072 

12,259,352 
3,796,722 
1,242,594 
964,978 
5,475,504 
2,135,730 
2,956,232 
1,931,606 
861,012 

Lincoln  

Ashe  

9,573 
13,011 
12,950 
12,831 
7,754 
15,412 
9,777 
11,954 
8,476 
5,361 
9,010 
16,081 
10,984 
19,723 
8,080 
6,450 
2,461 
12,0% 
8,474 
20,516 
17,035 
5,131 
2,778 
17.414 
9,620 
15,542 
22,1170 
13.1150 
14.134 
12,002 
7,724 
24,831 
8,687 
21,736 
New 
20,408 
8,895 
7,921 
7,706 
9,273 
6,445 
16,1)31 
6,683 

R 

McDowell  
Mecklenburg.. 
Mitchell  
Montgomery.. 
Moore  
Nash 

Brunswick  
Buncombe  
Burke  
Cabarrus  
Calihvell 

I'amden  
^arteret  
^aswell  
2atawba  

Chatham  
Cherokee  
Chowan  

•I:'v  
Cleveland;  
Join  in  bus  

New  Hanover 
Northampton. 

Orange  
Pamlico  

!'as<]iiotank  ... 

Penjuimans  ... 
Person  
Pitt        

Polk 

3um  berland... 
Currituck  
D;ire      

Randolph  
Richmond  
Robeson  
KiK-kinKliam  .. 
Rowan  
Rutherford  .... 
Sampson  
Stanley  

Davidson  
Davie  
LMipiin  
Ivlu;  .'runibe.... 
Forsvthe  
Franklin  

Stokes  

Gates  

Swain  
Transylvania. 
Tyrrell  

Granville  
Greene  
Guilford  
Graham  
Halifax  
Harnett  
Haywood  
Henderson  
Hertford  
Hyde  
Iredell  

Wake 

Warren  
Washington... 
Watauga  
\Vavne  
Wilkes  

Wilson  
Ynclkin  
Vanc'py  

Jackson  

Totals  

1,071,361 

552,657  992.622 

130,378,622  260,757,244 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns. — Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  had  7790  inhabitants  in  1870:  Wilmington,  the  prin- 
cipal city,  13,446  ;  New  Berne,  the  next  town  in  size,  about 
6000;  Fayetteville  and  Charlotte  had  between  4400  and 
6000  •  Beaufort  and  Washington,  between  2000  and  3000; 
Asheville,  Plymouth,  Tarboro',  Goldsboro',  Kinston,  and 
Edenton,  from  1200  to  2000  each. 

Constitution,  Cout'ttt,  Representatives  in  Congress,  etc. — 
The  constitution  of  1 868  makes  the  executive  branch  of 
the  State  government  to  consist  of  a  governor,  a  lieuten- 
ant-governor, a  secretary  of  state,  an  auditor,  a  treasurer. 
a  superintendent  of  public  works,  a  superintendent  of 
instruction,  and  an  attorney-general,  all  elected  by  the 


people  for  four  years.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  sen- 
ate of  50  members,  and  a  lower  chamber  of  120,  with  bien- 
nial sessions.  The  electoral  qualification  is  extended  to 
embrace  all  male  persons,  natives  of  the  country  or  legally 
naturalized,  who  have  resided  in  the  State  twelve  months, 
and  thirty  days  in  the  county  where  offering  to  vote. 
Atheists  are  disqualified  for  office,  as  also  all  convicted  of 
treason,  perjury,  or  other  infamous  crimes  since  becoming 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  unless  legally  restored  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship.  The  maintenance  of  free  public  schools 
and  of  the  State  University  is  provided  for.  A  homestead 
and  dwelling  witli  personal  property,  in  all  to  the  value  of 
$1500,  are  exempted  from  sale  under  any  legal  process  for 
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the  col  led  ion  of  debt-.  of«  supreme 

gourt,  iviih  appellate  Jurisdiction,  prerided  over  by  a  chief 
ju-ti'-c  ami  two  a-sociates  :  superior  court^  fur  nine  judi- 
cial li-Iri,-t-.  lor  each  of  which  a  judge  i-  elected,  lull  who 

0     rr,I:ilinll     ill    ca   -1]    di-trict.         'I'tlr     -irpieille 

nii'l  Miperinr  court  judges  "re  elected  t'.,r  eight  years. 
There  ;ur  also  inferior  court,  of  justice!  of  the  peace  in 


the  several  counties  and  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 

!!•  I     Ilder      t!lf      I1|I|"M  I  ioll'llellt       r.f       IS7L'      (In- 

State  of   North  Carolina   is  entitled   to  s    Rcprcsentativci 

in  Com 

i  •:,„,:  /,.«. — The  following  table  gixes  the  stali-ties  of 
the  religion.-  denominations  in  the  State  in  1S7U  and  in 
1874-76! 
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U  n  ion  churches  

8 

3 
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8 

3 

2 
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//i'x/o*-i/. — The,  coast  of  North  Carolina  was*  explored  in 
I.'iM  by  two  vessels  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In 
Apr.,  Io85,  Raleigh,  having  received  a  favorable  report 
IVoin  his  first  expedition,  sent  out  a  second  with  a  colony 
of  108  persons,  This  expedil inn  planted  a  colony  (the  first 
BnglilD  colony  on  this  continent}  at  Roauoke  Island,  but 
the  colonists  returned  the  next  year.  In  1587,  Sir  Walter 
sent  out  a  second  colony  of  about  the  same  number,  with 
John  White  as  governor.  White  soon  returned  to  Eng- 
land, leaving  101)  colonists,  among  them  his  own  daughter 
and  his  granddaughter,  Virginia  Dare  (the  first  child  of 
English  parentage  born  in  the  New  World),  who  was  born 
in  \ng.,  l.")S7.  Raleigh,  absorbed  in  the  wars  in  Europe, 
neglected  his  American  colony,  and  when  he  sought 
for  it  some  years  later  all  traces  of  it  had  disappeared. 
No  subsequent  effort  was  made  to  plant  a  colony  within 
the  limits  of  North  Carolina  until  1053,  when  some  col- 
-  from  Virginia  pushed  southward  and  made  a  set- 
tlement at  IMirant's  Neck,  in  what  is  now  Perquimans  co. 
In  lliti^.  Charles  II.  made  a  grant  to  tile  duke  of  Albe- 
marlc  Mien.  .Monk),  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  Sir  II.  Borke- 
ley  (then  governor  of  Virginia),  and  five  others,  of  all  lands 
lying  between  the  31st  and  36th  degrees  of  N.  Int.,  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  grantees,  organized  as 
"  Lords  Proprietors  of  the  Province  of  Carolina,"  were  to 
have  political  control  over  the  colonies  which  should  bo 
planted  there.  The  portion  of  these  lands  lying  between 
the  Virginia  line  and  Capo  Fear  River  was  designated  as 
Albomarlc  co.  Gov.  Berkeley  visited  the  colony  already 
planted  at  Durant's  Xe;k,  ;md  appointed  William  Drum- 
inond  its  governor,  which  office  he  hold  till  1667.  Groat 
efforts  were  made  by  the  lords  proprietors  to  draw  colo- 
nist-<  to  Carolina,  lands  being  liberally  granted,  taxation 
made  very  light,  and  complete  liberty  of  conscience  gua- 
rantied. Colonies  of  French,  German,  and  Swiss  Prot- 
e-tanu  were  sent  over,  and  New  Berne  founded  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  three  other  towns  incorporated.  There  was  a 
short  but  fierce  war  with  the  Tuscaroras  and  other  Indians 
(1711-13),  but  it  terminated  successfully  for  the  colonists, 
and  for  sixty  years  they  had  no  further  trouble  from  the 
Indians.  Yet  the  colony  in  1729  had  but  4  towns  and  only 
U.OIID  inhabitants.  About  1700  the  colony  was  divided 
into  North  ami  South  Carolina,  and  separate  governments 
were  organized.  In  172!)  the  rights,  interests,  and  fran- 
chi-es  of  the  lords  proprietors  were  purchased  by  the  Crown, 
and  the  colony  passed  under  royal  control.  The  house  of 
deleg»t«  n  i-  chosen  by  the  people,  but  the  members  of 
the  council  and  the  colonial  judiciary  were  appointed  by 
the  king,  (iiibriel  Johnston,  the  second  and  best  of  the 
royal  governors,  ruled  for  nineteen  \rars,  and  under  his 
IWBJ  the  colony  grew  very  rapidly.  Large  bodies  of  em- 
igrunts  from  the  N.  of  Ireland,  from  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, and  a  hand  of  Moravians  settled  in  the  colony. 
The  passage  of  the  Stump  Act  and  the  attempt  to  enforce 
it  in  the  colony  in  1765  met  with  such  determined  oppo- 
sition that  it  was  abandoned  by  the  royal  officers.  In 
1771  there  was  an  insurrection  of  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Alamance  co.,  professedly  to  resist  what  they  considered 
excessive  taxation.  The  insurgents  called  themselves 
••  liegnhitors."  and  on  May  16.  1771.  a  battle  was  fought 
In  i  ucen  about  2000  of  them,  nnd  the  colonial  militia,  under 
the  command  of  (lov.  Tryon  in  person.  The  "  Regulators  " 
were  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  some  of  their  leaders  were 


captured,  trieil.  and  exeriiteil.  IMIV.  Tryon  was  succeeded 
by  Josiah  Martin,  whose  petulant  ami  impolitic  adminis- 
tration hastened  the  crisis  which  was  already  imminent. 
The  last  legislature  which  recognized  the  royal  authority 
was  that  of  Mar.,  1774.  The  following  August  a  pun  in 
cial  congress  was  called  by  the  people,  and  appointed  del- 
egates to  the  Continental  Congress  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia. In  Apr.,  1775,  a  second  provincial  congress  was 
called  to  meet  in  the  following  August,  and  in  spite  of 
(••'\.  Martin's  protests  the  delegates  were  duly  chosen, 
and  the  governor,  alarmed,  took  refuge  on  board  a  British 
ship-of-war  in  Cape  Fear  River  in  July,  1775.  The  pro- 
vincial congress  met  in  August  and  organized  a  provisional 
government  for  the  colony  and  a  committee  of  safety,  and 
provided  for  raising  several  regiments  for  public  defence. 
In  May,  1775,  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mecklenburg  co. 
a--embled  and  formed  an  association  for  the  assertion  of 
political  rights  in  the  colony,  and  in  an  address  delivered 
on  the  occasion  renounced  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  ; 
this  movement,  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  "Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence  "  by  some  historians, 
did  not  receive  either  prompt  or  general  support  oven  in 
Mecklenburg  CO.,  and  met  with  strong  opposition  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Nearly  a  year  later  the  colonial  con- 
gress, on  Apr.  12,  1776,  empowered  its  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  to  concur  with  those 
of  other  colonies  in  declaring  independence  and  forming 
foreign  alliances.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
ratified  by  North  Carolina  Aug.  1,  1776.  On  Deo.  18, 
1776,  a  convention  met  at  Halifax  anil  framed  a  consti- 
tution for  the  State,  which  remained  the  organic  law 
of  the  State  until  1835.  During  the  war  North  Caro- 
lina furnished  her  full  quota  of  troops,  but  Buffered  little 
from  actual  warfare  except  from  the  frequent  uprisings  of 
the  loyalists  or  Tories  in  the  State.  On  several  occasions 
these  Tory  parties  were  met  and,  after  sharp  engagements, 
defeated,  their  leaders  captured  and  hanged.  In  Mar.,  1781, 
occurred  the  battle  of  Guilford  Court-house,  between  Gen. 
Greene  on  the  American  side  with  4500  men,  mostly  raw 
militia,  and  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  about  2000  disciplined 
British  troops.  Gen.  Greene  was  defeated,  but  the  losses 
were  heavy  on  both  sides.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S., 
framed  by  the  convention  of  1787,  was  rejected  by  North 
Carolina  in  1788,  but  the  following  year  it  was  ratified  by 
the  State.  The  same  year  the  general  assembly,  "to  aid 
in  extinguishing  the  public  debt  of  all  the  States  and  to 
promote  harmony  among  the  people  of  the  U.  S,,"  ceded 
to  the  general  government  all  the  right,  title,  and  claim 
of  the  State  to  both  the  sovereignty  and  the  lands  W.  of 
its  present  western  boundary-line.  During  the  war  of  1812, 
North  Carolina  had  no  battles  or  serious  losses  on  lier 
own  territory.  After  the  election  of  Pres.  Lincoln  in  Nov., 
1860,  many  of  the  citizens  sympathized  with  the  secession 
movement;  yet  when,  late  in  Dec.,  I860,  certain  of  its  citi- 
zens took  forcible  possession  of  the  U.  S.  forts  Caswell  and 
Johnston,  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  their  action  was 
apologized  for  by  the  governor,  but  the  forts  wore  not  re- 
storod  to  the  Federal  authorities.  The  general  assembly 
which  met  in  Jan.,  1861,  called  a  convention  to  meet  in  the 
following  May  to  consider  the  question  of  secession.  The 
questions  of  "  convention  "  or  "  no  convention  "  and  of  the 
election  of  delegates  were  submitted  to  the  people  at  an 
election  held  Jan.  30,  1861,  and  while  a  large  majority 
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of  the  delegates  elected  were  opposed  to  secession,  the 
total  vote  showed  a  majority  against  a  convention  of  651. 
After  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  declaration 
of  war,  Apr.  15,  1861,  Gov.  Ellis  called  the  legislature 
together  again  in  extra  session  on  Apr.  26,  1861.  This 
legislature  called  another  convention,  the  delegates  to 
which  were  elected  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  the  convention 
met  on  the  20th.  On  the  day  of  its  assembling  this  con- 
vention passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and  adopted  and 
ratified  the  constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  framed 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.  Provision  was  made  soon  after  for 
the  representation  of  the  State  in  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress at  Richmond.  The  State  responded  very  promptly  to 
all  calls  for  Confederate  soldiers.  But  it  was  destined 
to  have  large  home-experience  of  the  disasters  of  war. 
In  Aug..  1861,  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark  were  seized  by 
a  Federal  expedition;  Roanoke  Island  and  New  Berne 
were  captured  by  Burnside's  expedition  on  Feb.  7  and  8, 
1862;  the  region  about  Plymouth,  Kinston,  and  Wash- 
ington was  taken  and  held  in  1862-63 ;  Fort  Fisher  was  at- 
tacked, but  unsuccessfully,  under  Butler  and  Admiral  Porter 
in  Dec.,  1861,  but  captured  after  a  desperate  battle  by  Gen. 
Terry  and  Admiral  Porter  Jan.  15, 1865  ;  and  the  surrender 
of  Wilmington,  which  for  18  months  had  been  the  chief  port 
of  the  blockade-runners  from  abroad,  followed  soon  after. 
In  Mar.,  1865,  (Jen.  Sherman  entered  the  State  in  his  march 
northward,  the  battles  of  Averysboro'  and  Bentonville  oc- 
curred in  the  same  month,  and  the  negotiations  for  a  capitu- 
lation by  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston,  and  the  final  surrender  at 
Greensboro'  within  the  next  thirty  days.  On  Apr.  28, 1865, 
Gov.  Vanee  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  the  war 
was  at  an  end — that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to 
accept  the  result  and  unite  with  the  civil  authority  in  re- 
straining disorders  ojid  violence.  Maj.-Gen.  Schofield, 
then  in  command  of  the  military  district,  responded  by  a 
conciliatory  general  order,  followed  soon  after  by  others 
regulating  the  labor  relations  of  the  freedmen  and  the  peo- 
ple. The  two  parties  accepted  the  situation  in  good  faith. 
W.  W.  Holden  was  appointed  provisional  governor  of  the 
State  in  June,  1865,  and  in  August  an  election  of  delegates 
to  a  constitutional  convention  at  Raleigh  was  ordered. 
This  convention  met  on  Oct.  2, 1865,  repealed  the  ordinance 
of  secession,  and  formally  declared  that  slavery  and  invol- 
untary servitude  should  be  and  were  for  ever  prohibited 
within  the  State.  These  acts  of  the  convention  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  An  election  was  held  soon  after,  and  a 
governor,  legislature,  and  members  of  Congress  chosen.  In 
May,  1866,  the  constitutional  convention  was  again  con- 
vened, and  made  some  radical  changes  in  the  State  consti- 
tution, which  were  rejected  by  the  people.  At  the  annual 


election  in  Aug.,  1866,  the  governor  (Worth)  was  re-elected 
and  a  new  legislature  chosen,  which  refused  to  ratify  the 
Fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.,  but 
professed  its  submission  to  Federal  authority  and  its  desire 
to  be  restored  to  relations  of  peace  and  concord  with  all. 
By  the  Reconstruction  act  of  Congress  of  Mar.,  1867,  North 
Carolina  was  declared  to  be  still  under  military  authority, 
and  all  existing  governments  to  bo  provisional  till  the 
State,  by  adopting  the  course  prescribed  by  the  act,  should 
be  qualified  for  readmission  to  the  Union.  Another  con- 
vention was  called,  and  delegates  elected  to  it  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Reconstruction  act,  Nov. 
20,  1867.  The  convention  met  at  Raleigh  Feb.  14,  1868, 
and  adopted  a  constitution  which  was  ratified  by  the  people. 
This  constitution  was  approved  by  Congress  June  23, 1868, 
and  the  Fourteenth  amendment  being  ratified  by  the  legis- 
lature, the  State  was  restored  to  the  Union  in  July,  1868. 
Since  that  time  North  Carolina  has  been  slowly  regaining 
its  former  prosperity. 

Governors  of  the  Colony  and  State. 

(1)  Under  the  Lords  Proprietors.  I  Alexander  Martin 1789-92 

George  Drummond 1663-67  Richard  I)  Spaight 1792-95 

Samuel  Stevens 1667-74 : Samuel  Ashe liUa-98 

Cartwright 1674-77,  JJ-il  lam  R.Davle 1798-99 

Miller  1677-78 'Benjamin  Williams....l799-lSU2 

John  C"ulpepper.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.":i678-80;  James  Turner 1802-05 

John  Harvey  t 1680-81  Nathaniel  AU;xander....lsOo-07 

John  Jenkins*. 1681-83  Benjamin  W  ilhams 1807-08 

SethSothel 168S-«£»™  Stone..... 1808-10 

Philip  Ludwell 1689-93  Benjamin  Smith 1810-11 

Alexander  Livingston...l6a:)-95  JJ.i  '!"">  (  !"vklns 1811-14 

Thomas  Harvey 1895-1705  «  |"iam  Miller 1814-17 

Henderson  Walker 1705-09. Jolm  Branch 1817-20 

William  drover 1709-101  Jesse  l;raiiklin 1820-21 

Edward  Hyde 1710-22  G,abncl  Holme* 182 

Thomas  Pollock  J 1722-22  Hutchings  G.  Burton....l824-27 

William  Reed 1722-24:  Jim'es  Iredell 1827-28 

George  Burrington 1724-25!  John  Owen.    1828-30 

Sir  Richard  Evcrhard... 1725-30  Monttort  Stokes 183 

David  L.  Swam 1832-35 

Richard  D.  Spaight 1835-37 


(2)  Differ  the  Crown. 

George  Burrington 1730-34 

Gabriel  Johnston 1734-53 

Nathaniel  Rice 1753-54 

Matthew  Rowan 1754-54 

Arthur  Dobbs 1754-65 

William  Tryon 1705-71 

Josiah  Martin 1771-75 

(3)  Governors  of  the  State. 

Eichard  Caswell 1777-79 

Aimer  Nast 1779-81 

Alexander  Martin 1782-84 

Richard  Caswell 1784-87 

Samuel  Johnston 1787-89 


. 

Edward  li.  Dudley 1837-41 

John  M.  Morehead 1841-45 

William  A.  Graham 1845-49 

Charles  Manly 1849-51 

David  S.  Held 1851-55 

Thomas  Bragg 1855-59 

John  W.  Ellis  1 1859-61 

H.  T.  Clark  (acting) 1861-C.2 

Zebulon  B.  Vance 1862-65 

Win.  W.  Holdeu  (prov.).1865-65 

Jonathan  Worth 1865-68 

William  W.  Holden  § 1868-71 

Tod  R.  Caldwell 1871-74 

Curtis  H.  Brogden 1874- 


Electoral  and  Popular  Vote  for  President  and  Vice-President. 


Elect. 
year. 

Candidate!!  for  whom  rote  of 
State  wag  cast. 

Elect. 
vote. 

Elect. 
year. 

Candidates  for  whom  vote  of 
Slate  was  cast. 

Elect. 
vote. 

Pop. 
vote. 

Minority  candidates. 

Pop. 
vote. 

1792 
1796 
1800 
1804 
1308 
1812 
1812 
1816 
1820 

George  Washington  P  
George  Clinton  V.-P  

*12 
*12 
*f!2 

14 

11 
3 
11 
3 

15 
15 
15 

1824 
1828 
1832 
1836 
1840 
1844 
1848 
1852 
1856 

1860 

1868 
1872 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
11 
11 
10 
10 

10 

9 

10 

20,415 
37,857 
24,862 
26,910 
46,376 
43,232 
43,550 
39,744 
48,246 

48,339 

96,769 
94,769 

William  H.  Crawford  P  
John  Quincy  Adams  P  
Henry  Clay  P  

15,021 
13,918 
4,563 
23,620 
34,218 

39,287 
34,809 
39,058 
36,886 
44,990 
2,701 
84,601 
70,094 

John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P  
Ajidrew  Jackson  P  
John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P  
Andrew  Jackson  P  
Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P... 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  
Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P. 
William  H.  Harrison  P.... 
John  Tyler  V  -P  

Thomas  Pinckney  V.-P... 
Thomas  Jefferson  P  
Aaron  Burr  V  -P  

William  H.  Harrison  P  
Martin  Van  Buren  P  
James  K.  Polk  P  

Thomas  Jefferson  P  
George  Clinton  V.-P  

Charles  C.  Pinckney  P  

Kufus  Kinjf  V.-P  

Theo.  FrelinghuysenV.-P. 

George  M.  Dallas  V.-P  

Elbridge  Gerry  V.-P  

Millard  Filltnore  V.-P  

William  0.  Butler  V.-P.... 
Winfield  Scott  P  

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  V.-P. 

William  R.  King  V.-P  

William  A.  (iraham  V.-P.. 
Millard  Flllmore  P  

D.  D.  Tompkins  V.-P  

J.  C.  Breckenridge  V.-P....  . 
John  C.  Breckenridge  P....  \ 

A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P  
f  John  Bell  P 

1  Edward  Everett  V.-P.... 
1  S.  A.  Douglas  P  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  P  \ 
Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P  / 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  P  1 
Henry  Wilson  V.-P  J 

1  H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P  
Horatio  Seymour  P  
Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,V.-P. 

B.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P  

NOTES.— 1.  No  vote  in  1788,  as  the  State  had  not  ratified  the  U, 
the  Union. 

North  Carolina,  tp.  of  Russell  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  7/20. 

North  Cas'tle,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Westohester  oo., 
N.  Y.  Pop.  1996. 

North  Chel'sea,  tp.  of  Suffolk  oo.,  Mass.    Pop.  1197. 

*  At  elections  thus  marked  the  old  system  prevailed— candi- 
date receiving  highest  vote,  President ;  next  highest,  Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

fNo  choice  by  people. 


S.  Constitution.— 2.  No  vote  cast  In  1864,  as  the  State  was  out  of 
THOMAS  JORDAN.     REVISED  BY  L.  P.  BROCKETT. 

North  Chi'li,  p.-v.  of  Chili  tp.,  Monroe  oo.,  N.  Y. 
P.  104. 

North  Codo'rus,  tp.  of  York  oo.,  Pa.     Pop.  2476. 

North  CoI'lins,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Erieeo.,  N.  Y.  P.  1617. 

North  Con'way,  post-v.  of  Conway  tp.,  Carroll  CO., 
N.  H.,  on  the  East  Branch  of  the  Saoo  River,  and  on  the 

t  Died  In  office.        J  Impeached  and  deposed. 


M  )i:  I  'IH'OXE—  NORTH   LEWISIiUKG. 


I'astern  and  Maine  Central  and  the  Portland  and  Ogdens- 

burg  It.  Us. 
North'cote  (Sir  STAKKDHII  HKXRV),  BAUT.,  F.  11.  S..  b. 

in  London.  England,  Oct.  L'7,  ISIS;  graduated  with  honors 
at  Hnliol  College.  Oxford;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the 
Inner  Temple  IS  17  ;  was  one  "I'  tlic  scerclarics  of  the  Uni- 
il  Inhibition  IP!'  ls.>l  :  enter,-. I  Parliament  as  a  Con- 
servative l-.i.i:  tddk  an  aeliie  part  in  all  questions  re- 
lating to  art  and  education  :  »;i-  president  of  the  hoard  of 
trade  in  Lord  Derby's  third  administration  1  "lit!,  secretary 
of  state  for  India  Mar.,  IsfiT-Dec.,  1868;  was  a  member 
df  the  high  joint  Bonuuiuion  which  drew  up  the  treaty  of 
Washington  IS7I,  and  became  chancellor  of  the  exehenuer 
in  Disraeli's  cabinet  Feb.,  IS7I.  lit-  published  7V.  >ifi/ 

Yflf*  "f  rin'tni  in!   /'../iVy  (  I  SI',!' )  ;   was  elected  governor  of 

thr  Hudson's  I!ay  Company  Jan.,  1  still,  and  presided  over 
thr  Social  Si-icnco  Association  of  the  same  year. 

North  Cove,  post-v.  and  tp..  McDowell  co.,  N.  C.  P. 874. 

NorthCov'entry,p.-v.  andtp.,Chesterco.,  Pa.  P.  12.il. 

North  Crafts'bury,  p. -v..('rai'tsburytp., Orleans  co. ,Vt. 

North  Dans'ville,  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  X.  Y.   P. 4015. 

North  Digh'ton,  post-v.  of  Dighton  tp.,  Bristol  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Old  Colony  H.  II. 

North  Dolnii,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  903. 

North  East,  tp.  of  Yuba  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  363. 

North  East,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  111.     Pop.  1521. 

North  East,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  930. 

Northeast,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  on  the 
North-east  Hiver  and  on  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  It.  K.  Pop.  of  v.  748;  of  tp.  3li(:>. 

Northeast,  tp.  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  2179. 

Northeast,  tp.,  Erie  co.,  Pa.,  on  Lake  Erie.     P.  2213. 

North-east,  post-b.  of  Northeast  tp.,  Erie  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  H.  H.,  15  miles  E. 
of  Krie,  contains  the  Lake  Shore  Seminary,  8  churches,  1 
newspaper  and  job  printing-office,  3  banks,  1  furnace,  a 
pajier-mill,  a  woollen-factory,  a  barrel -factory,  a  fine  park, 
1  wooden-ware  manufactory,  and  stores.  Pop.  900. 

Ci  SIIMAN  BROS.,  EDS.  "Sux." 

North  Easton,  post-v.  of  Easton  tp.,  Bristol  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  Dighton  and  Somerset  branch  of  the  Old  Colony 
R.  K.,  24  miles  S.  of  Boston  ;  noted  for  the  extensive 
shovel  manufactories,  the  largest  in  the  world,  established 
by  the  brothers  Oliver  and  Oaken  Ames,  who  were  natives 
of  this  village.  It  has  various  other  manufactures,  1 
newspaper,  a  splendid  town  hall  (the  gift  of  the  Messrs. 
Ames),  a  good  public  library,  3  churches,  and  a  beautiful 
cemetery.  Pop.  about  2000. 

North  Eau  Claire,  a  v.  and  tp.  of  Eau  Claire  co., 
Wis.,  on  the  Chippewa  River.  Pop.  of  v.  965  ;  of  tp.  1127. 

North  El'ba,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.   P.  349. 

Northern  Indians.  See  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAS ABORIGINES,  by  HON.  LEWIS  H.  MORGAN. 

Northern  Lights.    See  AURORA  BOREALIS. 

Northern  Reese  River  Valley,  a  v.  of  Lander  co., 
Ncv.  Pop.  106. 

North  Ev'ans,  post-v.,  Evans  tp.,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  150. 

North  Fair'lield,  post-v.  of  Fairfield  tp.,  Huron  co.,  0. 

North  Fay'ette,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  1482. 

North  Fer'risburg,  post-v.  of  Ferrisburg  tp.,  Addi- 
son  co.,  Vt.,  on  Rutland  division  of  Central  Vermont  R.  11. 

North/Mold,  tp.  of  Cook  co.,  111.    Pop.  1705. 

North  field,  post-  v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Me.  P.  190. 

Northfleld,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  on 
tin-  ('unneetieut  Hiver  and  on  the  New  London  Northern 
line  of  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.  Pop.  1720. 

Northfield,  tp.  of  Washtenaw  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1300. 

NorthHcld,  post-v.  of  Rice  co.,  Minn.,  on  the  St.  Paul 
and  Milwaukee  R.  H..  40  miles  S.  of  St.  Paul,  has  a  good 
school  system,  6  churches,  is  the  seat  of  Carleton  College, 
has  i!  newspapers,  2  banks,  and  manufacturing  interests. 
The  country  is  adapted  to  agriculture.  Pop.  2278. 

W.    11.   MnviIKI.I,,  El).  "NOHTHFIKLU  STANDARD." 

Northfield,  tp.  of  Mcrrimack  co.,  N.  H.     Pop.  833. 

Northfield,  tp.  of  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  5949. 

Northfield,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Summit  co.,0.  Pop.  1009. 

Northfield,  post-v.  of  Washington  co..  Vt.,  on  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  R.  R.,  10  miles  K.  of  Montpclier.  has  good 
graded  and  high  schools,  the  Norwich  University.  .'> 
churches,  several  quarries  of  argillaceous  slntr,  and  stores. 
Pop.  3410.  0.  DOI.K.  Ki).  "  KKVKILLE." 

Northfield,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  41111. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Izard  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  454. 


North  Fork,  tp.  of  Pope  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  215. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Trinity  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  -liil. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  III.     Pop.  822. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  la.     Pop.  '.ML'. 

North  Fork,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Steams  co.,  Minn.    P.  280. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Barton  oo.,  Mo.     Pop.  .Ml. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Jasper  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  868. 

North  Fork,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Ashe  co.,  N.  C.     P.  951. 

North  Fork,  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Va.     Pop.  2058. 

North  Fork  of  Uig  Creek,  tp..  Kills  co..  Kan.     P.  :;:i. 

North  George'town,  post  v.  of  Knox  tp.,  Columbi- 
ana  co.,  0.  Pop.  173. 

North  Gran'ville,  post-v.  of  (Jranville  tp.,  Washing- 
ton co.,  N.  Y.,  contains  a  ladies'  seminary. 

North  Green'bush,  tp..  r.ens.-daer  Mh,  N.  V.    P.  3058. 

North  Had'ley,  post-v.  of  Hadley  tp.,  Hampshire  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

North  Hampton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Itoekingham  00., 
N.  H.,  on  the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central  R.  11.  Pup.  7'2:',. 

North  Hampton,  post-v.,  Pike  tp.,  Clark  co.,  0.  P.  205. 

North  Ha'ven,  post-v.  and  tp.,Ncw  Haven  co.,  Conn., 
on  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  It.  It.  Pop.  1771. 

North  Haven,  post-v.  and  ti>.  of  Knox  co.,  Me.,  com- 
prises North  Fox  Island  in  Penobscot  Bay.  Pop.  808. 

North  Haven,  v.,  Southampton  tp.,  Suffolk  co..  N.  Y. 
Pop.  112. 

North  Hav'erhill,  post-v.  of  Haverhill  tp.,  Orafton 
CO.,  N.  H.,  on  the  Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  11.  R. 

North  Hci'delberg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,Berks  co.,  Pa.  P.  979. 

North  Hemp'stead,  tp.,  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  6540. 

North  Hen'derson,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  111., 
on  Rockford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Pop.  1062. 

North  He'ro,  post-v-.,  cap.  of  Grand  Isle  co.,  Vt.,  51 
miles  N.  W.  of  Montpelier,  has  good  schools,  several 
churches,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Pop.  601. 

J.  M.  HAWRICAN,  ED.  "  GRAND  ISLE  Co.  CLERK." 

North  Holland,  Canal  of.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Amsterdam  was  one  of  the  first  commercial  ports  of 
Europe.  The  gradual  advancement  of  the  art  of  naviga- 
tion, together  with  the  increase  in  draught  of  vessels,  de- 
manded an  access  more  favorable  than  was  afforded  by  the 
difficult  and  shoal  channels  through  the  Zuyder  Zee.  To 
supply  such  an  access,  the  North  Holland  Canal  was  cut 
from  Buiksluyt,  opposite  Amsterdam,  to  the  Helder,  a  dis- 
tance of  51  miles.  It  is  124  feet  broad  at  the  surface  and 
31  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  is  available  for  vessels  drawing 
18  feet  of  water.  The  open  sea  can  be  reached  in  a  time 
varying  from  eighteen  hours  to  two  days.  But  in  winter 
even  this  great  highway  is  blocked  up  by  ice.  Moreover, 
its  capacity  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  sea-going 
commercial  vessels  now  in  use.  Hence  the  recent  con- 
struction of  the  NORTH  SEA  CANAL  (which  see). 

J.  G.  BARNARD. 

North  Ho'mer,  part  of  South  Homer  tp.,  Champaign 
eo.,  111.  Pop.  641. 

North  Hous'ton,  v.  of  Loramie  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  0.  P.  44. 

North  Hnd'son,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  738. 

North  Hunt'ington,tp.,Westmorelandco.,Pa.  P.3493. 

North  Jnd'son,  post-v.  of  Starke  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  70  miles  from 
Chicago,  has  3  churches,  3  hay-presses,  2  hotels,  1  grist- 
mill, 1  newspaper.  Business,  stock-raising  and  dairying. 
Pop.  115.  J.  L.  SWENEY,  ED.  " COURIER." 

North  Kings'town,  tp., Washington  co.,  R.  I.  P.  3568. 

North  Kings'ville,  post-v.  of  Kingsville  tp.,  Ash- 
tabula  CO.,  0.,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
R.  R.,  and  near  Lake  Erie. 

North  La  Crosse,  post-v.  of  Cambpell  tp.,  La  Crosse 
en.,  Wis.,  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  on  the  Chicago 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  Pop.  1494. 

North  Law'rence,  post-v.  of  Grant  tp.,  Douglas  co., 
Kan.,  on  the  Kansas  River,  opposite  Lawrence,  and  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  R.  R. 

North  Lawrence,  post-v.  of  Lawrence  tp.,  St.  Law- 
rence co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Deer  River  and  the  Ogdensburg  and 
Lake  Champlain  R.  It.  Pop.  550. 

North  Leb'anon,  tp.  of  Lebanon  co.,  Pa.   Pop.  2263. 

North  Leom'inster,  post-v.  of  Leominster  tp.,  Wor- 
cester co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Fitchburg  R.  R. 

North  Lcwis'burg,  post-v.  of  Champaign  oo.,  0.,  14 
miles  N.  E.  of  Urbana,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
It.  R.,  has  a  public-school  building,  6  churches,  3  hotels,  1 
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bank,   2  flouring-mills,  and  stores.      Principal  business, 
stock-raising  and  farming.     Pop.  733. 

l'\  S.  FUSON,  ED.  "NORTH  LEWISBURG  PRESS." 

North  Lib'erty,  post-v.  of  Liberty  tp.,  St.  Joseph  co., 
Ind.  Pop.  223. 

North  McGreg'or,  post-v.  of  Mendon  tp.,  Clayton 
CO.,  la.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  1  mile  N.  of  McGregor 
and  on  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  K.  E. 

North  Mad'ison,  post-v.  of  Madison  tp.,  Jefferson 
co.,  InJ.,  on  the  Jeffersonville  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
R.  R.,  2  miles  from  Madison.  Pop.  1007. 

North  Maho'ning,  tp.  of  Indiana  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1263. 

North  Man'chester,  post-v.  of  Manchester  tp.,  Hart- 
ford co.,  Conn.,  on  Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill  11.  R. 

North  Manchester,  post-v.  of  Wabash  co.,  Ind.,  on 
the  Cincinnati  Wabash  and  Michigan  and  the  Detroit  Eel 
River  and  Illinois  R.  Rs.,  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Wabash,  has  1 
academy,  3  churches,  1  bank,  manufacturing  interests,  2 
printing-offices,  3  hotels,  1  newspaper.  Pop.  about  1800. 
M.  K.  PLEAS,  ED.  "MANCHESTER  REPUBLICAN." 

North  Man'heira,  tp.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.    P.  2420. 

North  Man'itou  Island,  a  v.  of  Galilee  tp.,  Manitou 
CO.,  Mich.  Pop.  91. 

North  Mid'dlcborough,  post-v.  of  Middleborough 
tp.,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. 

North  Mid'dleton,  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.   P.  1223. 

North  Mid'dletown,  p.-v.,  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.   P.  320. 

North  Mil'lbrd,  v.  of  Milford  hundred,  Kent  co., 
Del.  Pop.  1150. 

North  More'land,  tp.  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  831. 

North  Mud'dy,  tp.  of  Jasper  eo.,  111.     Pop.  867. 

North  Mur'derkill,  hundred,  Kent  co.,  Del.   P.  3631. 

North  Nor'wich,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Chenango  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Utica  division  of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna 
and  Western  R.  11.  Pop.  1075. 

North  Pel'la,v.,Lako  Prairie  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.  P.  87. 

North  Plains,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Iowa  co.,  Mich.    P.  1976. 

North  Platte,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Lincoln  co,,  Neb., 
situated  on  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  300  miles  W.  of  the 
Missouri  River,  has  good  schools,  4  churches,  the  repair- 
shops  of  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  and  stores  and  shops. 
The  town  derives  its  maintenance  from  the  railroad  em- 
ployes and  track-hands,  who  number  several  hundred. 
Stock-raising  constitutes  the  leading  industry.  Pop.  about 
1100.  A.  H.  CHURCH,  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN. " 

North'port,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Tuscaloosa  co.,  Ala. 
Pop.  of  v.  604;  of  tp.  2273. 

Northport,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  on  Pen- 
obscot  Bay.  Pop.  902. 

Northport,  post-v.  of  Lcclenaw  tp.,  cap.  of  Lcelenaw 
co.,  Mich.,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  which 
projects  into  Lake  Michigan  W.  of  Grand  Traverse  Bay. 
Pop.  238. 

Northport,  post-v.  of  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Jeffer- 
son and  Northport  branches  of  the  Long  Island  R.  R..und 
on  Northport  harbor,  an  arm  of  Lung  Island  Sound,  has 
3  churches,  3  shipyards,  2  newspapers,  4  brickyards,  3  ho- 
tels, deposits  of  fire-sand  and  clay,  1  mill,  and  stores.  Pop. 
1060.  C.  H.  DAVIDS,  En.  "  ADVERTISER." 

North  Prov'idence, tp.,  Providence  co.,R.I.  P.20,495. 

North  Read'ing,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Middlesex  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Salem  and  Lowell  R.  R.  Pop.  942. 

North  River.     See  HUDSON  RIVER. 

North  River,  tp.  of  Augusta  co.,  Va.     Pop.  4163. 

North'rop  (BIRDSEY  GRANT),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Kent,  Conn., 
July  18,  1817 ;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1841 ;  studied  divin- 
ity at  New  Haven :  Congregational  pastor  at  Saxonville, 
Mass.,  1846-57 ;  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  edu- 
cation 1857-66;  became  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State 
board  of  education  1869;  residence,  New  Haven. 

Northrop  (GEORGE  WASHINGTON),  D.  D.,  b.  Oct.  15, 
1826,  at  Antwerp,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College  (Mass.)  1854,  Rochester  Theological  Semi- 
nary 1857 ;  was  first  instructor,  then  professor  of  church 
history,  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary  till  1867:  then 
elected  president  and  professor  of  Christian  theology  in  the 
Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 

North  Sa'lem,  post-v.  of  Eel  River  tp.,  Hendricks 
CO.,  Ind.  Pop.  261. 

North  Salem,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Linn  co.,  Mo.   Pop.  953. 
North  Salem,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1754. 
North  San  Die'go,  post-v.  of  San  Diego  co.,  Cal. 


North  San  Juan,  post-v.  of  Nevada  co.,  Cal.,  13 
miles  N.  of  Nevada  City,  has  good  schools,  1  church,  a 
banking-house,  3  hotels,  1  newspaper  and  job  printing- 
office,  and  stores.  Stages  make  daily  connection  between 
Nevada  City  and  other  important  places.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  hydraulic-mining  sections  in  the  State.  Pop.  about 
1000.  EDITORS  "  TIMES." 

North  Scit'uate,  post-v.  of  Scituato  tp.,  Providence 
CO.,  R.  I.,  is  the  scat  of  Lapham  Institute. 

North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean  (anc.  Ware  Germani- 
cum),  lies  between  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, having  the  former  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles 
on  the  W.,  and  Norway.  Denmark.  Hanover,  Belgium.  ;ind 

Sirt  of  France  on  the  E.  and  S.  Its  extreme  length  from 
over  Straits  to  the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland  Isles, 
between  which  and  the  coast  of  Norway  it  merges  into  the 
North  Atlantic,  is  about  700  miles ;  greatest  breadth  about 
420  miles.  By  the  "  Skager  Rack"  Inlet  and  its  extension, 
the  "  Kattegat,"  between  the  coasts  of  Denmark  and  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  it  communicates  with  the  Baltic  Sea. 
By  the  Straits  of  Dover  and  ENGLISH  CIIANNKL  (which 
see)  it  has  its  southern  communication  witli  the  Atlantic. 
The  depth  varies  from  66  to  500  feet,  the  greatest  depths 
being  in  the  northern  portions  between  the  N.  of  Scotland 
mill  Norway.  (See  Johnston's  Pin/nival  6Voyray>A?/.)  If  a 
line  be  drawn  from  the  N.  point  of  Denmark  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  all  S.  has  30  fathoms  or  less,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  average  depth.  A  line  from  the  same  point  to 
Edinburgh  will  leave  S.  of  it  nearly  all  the  50  fathom 
depths.  Farther  N.  the  depth  increases  rapidly,  and  is 
sjii'l  to  attain  190  fathoms  near  the  Norway  coast.  The 
bed  of  the  sea  is  traversed  by  several  vast  shoals,  the 
greatest  of  which,  the  Dogger  Bank,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  sea  from  lat.  54°  10'  to  57°  24'  N.,  Ion.  1°  to  6°  7' 
E. ;  another  extends  from  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Scotland,  in 
a  N.  E.  direction  a  distance  of  110  miles,  while  others  run 
from  Denmark  and  Jutland  more  than  100  miles  to  the 
N.  W.  The  great  oceanic  tidal  wave,  deflected  around  the 
British  Isles,  enters  this  sea  from  the  N.  Pursuing  its 
course  southward.it  rules  the  tides  as  far  S.  as  the  Thames 
and  opposite  coast,  sensibly  affects  the  tides  of  the  Con- 
tinent through  the  Channel,  but,  encountering  the  tide 
wuve  from  the  English  Channel  in  the  southern  portions, 
the  tidal  phenomena  are  there  the  result  of  the  conflict,  or 
rather  the  union,  of  the  two  distinct  waves,  each  c.\;ig- 
gerated  by  a  shelving  bottom  and  the  contraction  between 
converging  shores.  At  the  Orkneys  the  rise  is  but  12  feet; 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  and  Thames  18  to  20  feet. 
\V:ishing  the  shores  of  populous  empires,  the  North  Sea,  not- 
withstanding the  manifest  dangers  due  to  its  currents,  fogs, 
banks,  and  contracted  area,  teems  with  shipping,  and  has 
bi-en,  indeed,  the  cradle  of  navigation  to  the  northern  na- 
tions, as  was  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ancients.  Its  fish- 
eries of  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  etc.  are  important,  and 
contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  wealth  and  character- 
istic development  of  its  marginal  population.  The  island 
of  HELIGOLAND  (which  sec)  is  the  only  one  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  North  Sea.  The  numerous  islands  along  the 
coast  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Holland  are  rather  frag- 
ments of  a  broken  coast-line  than  islands  in  the  sea.  One- 
ninth  of  the  total  river  discharge  of  Europe  is  received  by 
the  North  Sea  from  the  Humber,  Thames,  the  Rhine  and 
Scheldt,  Eider,  Elbe,  Weser,  etc.,  and  from  the  "  firths  "  and 
"  fiords  "  of  the  Scotch  and  Norway  coasts.  The  ZTYDER 
ZKK  (which  see),  which  is  entered  from  the  North  Sea  at 
the  Holder,  is  separated  by  the  chain  of  sand  islands,  Texel, 
Tcrschelling,  etc.,  which  are  the  existing  fragments  of  the 
ancient  coast-line.  The  great  work  of  modern  hydraulic 
and  maritime  engineering,  the  NORTH  SEA  CANAL  (which 
see),  makes  Amsterdam  virtually  a  seaport  of  the  North  Sea. 
(See  Ziir  Physik  den  Metres,  by  Dr.  Meyer,  from  the  second 
annual  report  of  the  Kiel  commission  for  investigation  of 
the  German  seas.  Berlin,  1874.)  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

North  Sea  Canal  of  Holland  (called  in  Holland  The 
Amsterdam  Canal).  Even  before  making  the  NORTH 
HOLLAND  CANAL  (which  see)  it  had  been  proposed  to  con- 
nect Amsterdam  directly  with  the  North  Sea.  That  work 
answered  the  existing  exigencies,  but  it  was  found  not  to 
answer  those  arising  from  the  modern  developments  of 
commerce.  The  bold  project  of  a  direct  water  communi- 
cation with  the  North  Sea  through  the  Y  (Dutch  Ij),  the 
Wijkermeer,  and  across  the  very  narrow  neck  of  land  ( Hnl- 
hind  up  zijn  Xmaht)  which  separates  the  latter  from  the 
sea.  was  revived  in  1854.  The  difficulties  were  great. 
Nine  different  "commissions"  of  engineers  and  other  ex- 
perts successively  studied  and  reported  upon  the  subject; 
and  it  was  not  until  Jan.,  1863,  that  the  law  authorizing 
the  construction  was  perfected  and  the  work  undertaken. 
The  project  involves  not  only  the  canal  itself,  with  its  sea- 
locks  and  harbor,  but  the  shutting  off  of  the  Y  at  its  east- 
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ern  end  from  tin-  /uvdiT  /ce  by  a  <l;un  one  mile  in  length 
with  locks  adequate  to  the  purpo>e*  of  all  the  COH-IUIL' 
trade  cil'  I  hi'  /uj-iliT.  and  iif  tlic  lighter  draught  \c»scls  for 
til,  Nurili  ,-Va.  which  still  may  enter  by  the  llflili-T.  The 

at  ion  nl'  this  Jam  anil  tlio  construction  of  its  triple 
lock  ,     >\   mean-  of  a  Oofler  dam  550  fed   in  diani 

ctcr  in  IS  feet  .it  water  on  9000  piles,  arc  among  the  un.-l 
remarkable  works,  of  hydranlir  engineering  "1  recent  times. 
Tin'  raiiiil  has  u  biJttiim  width  of  27  metres  ('JO  feet. 
abmit!  unil  a  depth  of  7J  metres,  ur  li.'i  j'ci-t  ;  it  is  carrii-il 
1.,  i':ri).  mkinents  dredged  fnun  the  bottom  ur  brought 

from    ihc   land  through  the  Y  and  U  ijkcr cr  [the  depth 

nl'  which  averages  about  fix  feet)  lllnl  by  an  excavation 
(4  mild)  through  the  sand  '/..«•„*  .d'  tin1  i-thmu*;  total 
length.  LM.TIIH  metre*  (  I  lit  miles).  The  great  sea-lock  is 
situated  two  third*  id'  a  mile  troni  tin1  shore-line.  It  has 
a  double  (in  length]  lock-pond  of  ll'll  metres  I  1(1(1  feet, 
nearly)  in  tot-il  length,  (ill  feet  width,  with  L'.>  feet  depth 
on  the  lock-sills.  It  is  founded  at  'M  feet  below  mean  low 
ualer  in  the  sand  of  the  coast  downs,  "a  depth  never  be- 
fore drained  in  Ihc  N'cthcrlands."  An  artiliei:il  harbor  has 
I  at  the  sea  entrance  (for  which  see  11  ut- 
TIOI{,  vol.  ii..  p.  7'.''-'i.  Thi.-  grcal  work  is  drawing  nigh  to 
completion.  The  Orange  locks  have  been  long  in  n.-e.  The 
"•k*  are  completed,  and  moat  of  the  eanal  trunk.  The 
waters  of  the  Y  and  Wijkermeer  are  to  be  drained  into  the 
canal  ,  mostly  accomplished  I,  furnishing  extensive  /:.,lil',-i 
of  arable  land.  The  canal  also  receives  the  drainage  which 
was  formerly  thrown  into  these  waters,  which  by  powerful 
AppoM  centrifugal  and  force-pumps  at  the  Orange  locks 
it  discharges  into  the  Zuyder  Zee.f  (For  further  par- 
ticulars see  PrqfiutotMl  Papers  No.  22,  Corps  of  Engin- 
II.  S.  A.,  by  the  writer,  and  the  work  of  M.  Ooizette 
Desnoycrs,  ingcnieur-en-chef  des  ponts  ct  chau.-oc*.  i 

J.  G.  BARNARD. 

North  Sew'ickley,p.-r.  and  tp., Reaver  co., Pa.  P.I  108. 
North  Shade,  tp.  of  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  890. 
North  Shennn'go,p.-v.  andtp., Crawford  eo.,Pa.  P.001. 
North  Smith'field,  tp.  of  Providence  co.,  R.  I.    Pop. 
3052. 

North  Som'erville,  a  v.  of  Somerville  tp.,  Middlesex 
co.,  Mass.,  3  miles  from  Boston. 

North  Spring'field,  post-v.  of  Greene  co..  Mo.,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  I'acilic  R.  R..  211  miles  S.  W.  of  St.  Louis, 
ha*  a  union  school  building,  Drury  College,  1  bank,  1 
newspaper,  the  machine-shops  of  the  A.  and  P.  R.  R.,  1 
woollen  and  1  flouring  mill,  and  the  usual  stores. 

Z.  T.  HEDGES,  En.  "  SOUTH-WEST." 

North  Star,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.   P.  84(5. 

North  Sto'nington,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  New  London 
CO.,  Conn.  Pop.  1759. 

North  Strabane',  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Pa.     P.  1273. 

North  Syd'ney,aportof  entry  of  Cape  Breton  Island 
snd  county,  on  the  N.  W.  arm  of  Sydney  Harbor,  18  miles 
N.  of  Sydney.  Coal  is  extensively  shipped  here.  There 
is  a  marine  railway,  a  I".  S.  consulate,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, manufactures  of  leather,  shoes,  shipping,  etc.  Steam- 
ers connect  with  Sydney.  Pop.  about  1000. 

North  Tar'rytown,  post-v.  of  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 

North  Tope'ka,  post-v.  of  Shawnee  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.  and  opposite  Topeka,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  Kansas  River;  has  1  newspaper.  P.  about  1000. 

North  Towan'da,  tp.  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  592. 

North  Troy,  post-v.  of  Orleans  co.,  Vt.,  on  the  South- 
eastern R.  R.,  has  1  academy,  3  churches,  1  foundry,  a 
largo  hotel,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Pop.  about 
1500.  M.  T.  HATCH,  ED.  "  PALLADIUM." 

Northumberland,  the  northernmost  county  of  Eng- 
land, is  bounded  K.  by  the  \orth  Sea  and  N.  by  Scotland. 
Area,  1952  square  miles.  Pop.  386,959.  The  western  part 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  the  bare  and  naked  Cheviot 
Mountains  or  occupied  by  wild  moorlands.  Towards  the 
E.  coast  the  land  opens  in  large,  fertile  valleys,  with  good 
pasturage  and  soil  fitted  for  tillage.  The  principal  source 
of  wealth,  however,  is  the  rich  mines  of  lead,  copper,  and 
coal,  which  are  worked  in  the  Cheviot  Mountains  and 
which  yield  annually  20,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

Northumberland,  a  largo  county  of  New  Brunswick. 
Canada.  Its  surface  is  fertile  and  hca'vily  timbered.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  navigable  Miramichi  River,  flowing  into 
Miranuchi  Bay.  The  fisheries  are  important.  Shipbuild- 
ing, lumbering,  and  agriculture  are  largely  carried  on. 
The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
Cap.  Newcastle.  Pop.  20,116. 

*  Called  the  "Onnge  locks  "(OranjcStuium),  after  the  relirn- 

ing  lainily. 

t  At  brief  intervals  natural  drainage  can  be  effected  into  the 
North  Sea  through  the  sea-lock. 


Northumberland,  a  i.itili  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 

lying   on    the   V  ,-ide   of    Lake  Ontario.      It  ha*   '_'    ri.i 
ami   i*  a- -N. -int. -d   with   llurhani   eo.    for  judicial    pur|.' 
It    i*  tia.ci-.  -d   b\  the  1 1  rand  Trunk  and  other  railways. 
i  Cap.  Coburg.     Piip.  10,084, 

\orthiiinhcrliind,  county  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 
bounded  W.  by  the  Su-i|uelianna  and  its  W.  branch,  and 
traversed  by  the  K.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  An 

square  miles.     It  is  traver-cd   \>\-  -in  p  mountain  M 
and   has  some  rich    valleys.     Cattle.  grain,  and   woo]   are 

|  leading  products.    The  mining  of  anthracite  coal.  iron,  and 
lime-tone   are    important  pursuit-.      The   manufacture*  in 

i   elude  lumber,  leather.  Hour,  lime,  brick,  carriage,  metallic 

ware*,  furniture,  iron,  clothing,  saddlery,  etc.     The  county 

is  traversed  by  various  railroads.     Cap.  Siinhurv.     Pop. 

11,111. 

Northumberland,  county  in  the  "Northern  Neck  " 

of  Virginia,  bounded  N.  I-!,  and  !•;.  by  the  I'otomae  liner 
and  Chesapeake  liny.  Area.  1100  square  mile*.  It  is  rather 
lc\cl.  and  lias  a  light,  productive  soil.  Corn  is  the  leading 
product.  Cap.  Ileathsville.  Pop.  6863. 

Northumberland,  post-v.  and  tp  of  Coosco.,  N.  II., 
on  the  Connecticut  River  and  on  the  Grand  Trunk  11.  R. 
Pop.  955. 

Northumberland,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Saratoga  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Champlain  Canal.  Pop.  1655. 

Northumberland,  post-b.  of  Northumberland  co., 
Pa.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  and  the  Lnckawanna 
and  Bloomsburg  R.  Rs.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  N.  and  \V. 
branches  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  has  a  fine  pnrk,  7 
churches,  1  bank,  a  rolling-mill  and  nail-factory,  1  verv 
large  furnace,  1  planing,  1  flouring,  and  2  saw  mills,  1 
newspaper,  car-shops,  and  a  farm-implement  manufactory. 
Pop.  1788.  C.  W.  GUTELIUS,  ED.  "  PRESS." 

Northumberland  (ALGERNON  Percy), FOURTH  I)i  M-. 
OF,  second  son  of  the  second  duke,  b.  in  England  Dec.  15, 
1792;  educated  at  Eton ;  entered  the  navy  in  childhood; 
retired  1815;  was  created  Baron  Prudhoe  1816;  spent 
many  years  in  travel,  especially  in  Egypt  and  other  Kast- 
ern  countries ;  collected  a  magnificent  Oriental  museum; 
founded  churches,  schools,  and  charitable  institutions,  and 
promoted  historical,  philological,  and  archaeological  re- 
search :  married  Lady  Eleanor  Grosvenor,  daughter  of  the 
marquis  of  Westminster,  1842;  succeeded  his  brother  Hugh 
in  the  dukedom  1847;  restored  and  decorated  upon  a 
splendid  scale  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family.  Alnwick 
Castle;  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  1853;  made  a 
knight  of  the  Garter  1858 ;  was  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  D.  C.  L., 
and  president  of  the  Royal  Institution.  D.  at  Alnwick 
Castle  Feb.  12,  1865. 

Northumberland  (JOHN  Dudley),  DUKE  or,  b.  in 
England  in  1502;  commanded  the  English  squadron  dur- 
ing the  war  with  France  1544-45;  was  an  executor  of  the 
king's  will  1547;  intrigued  against  the  protector  Somerset 
1549;  acquired  chief  power  in  the  council  1550;  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Northumberland,  lord  high  steward,  and  earl 
marshal  1551 ;  married  his  fourth  son,  Lord  Guilford  Dud- 
ley, to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  May,  1553;  prevailed  on  Edward 
to  adopt  Lady  Jane  as  his  successor,  June ;  placed  her  on 
the  throne  July  10,  and  was  executed  as  a  traitor  Aug.  22, 
1553. 

Northum'bria,  the  largest  kingdom  of  the  Saxon  Hep- 
tarchy, embracing,  as  its  name  imports,  the  region  N.  of 
the  Humber,  and  at  one  time  extending  to  the  Forth  in 
Scotland.  It  was  formed  into  a  kingdom  by  Ida  about 
547  by  the  union  of  Bernicia  and  Deira.  The  kingdom 
was  divided  at  the  death  of  Ida,  but  reunited  under  Ethel- 
frith  593,  became  the  leading  British  power  under  Oswald 
634-42,  and  was  extinguished  by  Egbert  827,  when  the 
name  of  England  was  first  applied  to  the  kingdom  result- 
ing from  the  aggregation  of  the  minor  states  to  Wcssex 
and  Northumbria.  The  present  county  of  Northumberland 
shows  a  survival  of  the  name  of  a  kingdom  many  times 
greater  in  extent. 

North  I'n'ion,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1683. 

North  Union,  tp.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  666. 

North  Uniontown,  p.-v.,  Jackson  tp.,  Highland  co.,  0. 
Pop.  8. 

North  Vas'salborough,  post-v.  of  Vassalborough 
tp.,  Kcnnebeo  co.,  Me. 

North  Ver'non,  post-v.  of  Jennings  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Jeflersonville  Madison  and  Indiana  and  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi R.  Rs.,  72  miles  W.  of  Cincinnati,  has  a  large 
academy,  7  churches,  2  newspapers,  4  furniture-factories,  a 
woollen-mill,  2  flouring-mills,  several  hotels,  and  stores. 
Pop.  1758.  R.  A.  CONNER,  ED.  "  PLAINDEALER." 

North  Versailles',  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2IC.I. 

North'ville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  La  Salle  co.,  111.  Pop.  1187. 
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Northville,  post-v.  of  Plymouth  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich., 
on  the  Rouge  River,  and  on  the  Flint  and  Pere  Marquette 
and  the  Holly  Wayne  and  Monroe  R.  Rs. ;  has  excellent 
water-power,  manufactories,  and  1  newspaper.  Pop.  620. 
Northville,  post-v.  of  Northampton  tp.,  Fulton  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Sacondaga  River. 

North  Wales,  post-b.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  21  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
contains  excellent  schools,  4  churches,  1  large  mill,  1  sash- 
factory,  3  hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Principal  em- 
ployment, farming  and  dairying.  Pop.  407. 

J.  HOWARD  MARLIN,  ED.  "  NORTH  WALES  RECORD." 
North  West,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  Ind.  Pop.  879. 
North  West,  tp.  of  Brunswick  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  2030. 
North'west,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Williams  co.,  0.  P.  1521. 
Northwest  Corner,  tp.  of  Rice  co.,  Kan.  Pop.  5. 
North-western  University,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing of  the  M.  E.  Church,  situated  at  Evanston,  Cook  co., 
111.,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  12  miles  N.  of  Chicago. 
Chartered  in  1851  and  formally  opened  in  1855,  it  now 
(1876)  consists  of  seven  distinct  colleges,  namely,  of  liter- 
ature and  science,  literature  and  art  (for  women),  tech- 
nology, music,  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  besides  a  pre- 
paratory department.  The  theological  department,  known 
as  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  was  established  in  1856 ;  the 
medical  and  legal  departments  are  located  at  Chicago,  hav- 
ing been  assimilated  to  the  university  in  1869  and  1873.  in 
which  years  the  ladies'  college  at  Evanston  was  also  brought 
under  the  same  management  and  the  technological  depart- 
ment was  begun.  There  are  three  principal  buildings, 
one  of  which,  University  Hall,  is  a  solidly-built  and 
elegant  structure,  containing  the  chapel,  library,  museum, 
and  recitation-rooms.  The  library  possesses  a  fund  of 
$60,000,  and  now  consists  of  30,000  volumes,  chiefly  Ger- 
man works;  the  museum  contains  15,000  specimens.  All 
the  courses  of  instruction  are  open  to  both  sexes.  There 
are  now  above  60  instructors  in  the  various  departments, 
and  an  aggregate  of  above  800  students. 

Northwest  Fork,  hundred  and  tp.  of  Sussex  co.,  Del. 
Pop.  2071. 

Northwest  Fork,  tp.,  Dorchester  co.,  Md.  Pop.  1652. 
North-west  Passage,  a  communication  by  sea  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  which  from  the  six- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  vainly 
sought  by  scores  of  navigators.  (See  POLAR  RESEARCH,  by 
JUDGE  CHARLES  P.  DALY.) 

Northwest  Prov'inces,  or  Agra,  a  great  politi- 
cal division  of  British  India,  situated  around  the  upper 
and  middle  course  of  the  Ganges,  and  bounded  by  Ku- 
maon,  Nepaul,  Gwalior,  and  Rajpootana.  They  consist 
of  the  provinces  of  Delhi,  Mcrut,  Rohilcund,  Agra,  Allah- 
abad, and  Benares,  and  comprise  an  area  of  83,573  square 
miles,  with  30,777,941  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-sixth  are 
Mohammedans  and  the  rest  Brahmanical  Hindoos.  Cap. 
Allahabad. 

Northwest  Territories,  a  general  name  for  all 
that  part  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  lying  W.  and  N.  of 
the  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario,  but  excluding  the 
provinces  of  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia.  That  part 
whose  waters  flow  into  Hudson's  Bay  is  officially  called 
"Rupert's  Land."  Area,  about  2,880,000  square  miles. 

Face  of  the  Country,  Climate,  etc. — Though  this  region 
has  been  long  known  as  the  "  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
Territory,"  and  has  been  long  traversed  by  trappers,  hun- 
ters, and  fur-traders,  comparatively  little  has  been  pub- 
lished with  regard  to  it.  The  western  limits  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  basin  are  reported  to  be  in  part  marked  off  by 
hills  of  metamorphic  rock,  but  in  general  the  valleys  of 
the  Mackenzie  and  Red  River  may  be  said  to  be  contin- 
uous with  that  of  the  Mississippi.  The  iron  and  lignite- 
bearing  beds  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming  in  the  U.  S.  ap- 
pear to  continue  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The 
country  S.  and  W.  of  Hudson's  Bay  is  generally  well 
wooded,  and  has  a  fair  soil,  but  the  severe  and  long  win- 
ters will  probably  always  prevent  the  general  settlement 
of  this  part.  There  are  great  tracts  called  "  barrens," 
where  the  hardy  lichen  called  tripe  de  roche  (Gi/rophora 
pustiilata)  alone  furnishes  a  poor  and  scanty  food  for  the 
lost  voyagcur.  In  geology,  area,  soil,  and  climate  the  val- 
ley of  the  Nelson  resembles  that  of  the  Volga.  That  of 
the  Athabasca  is  quite  as  favorable  for  settlement.  The 
Peace  River  country  has  a  better  climate  than  that  of  Man- 
itoba or  Northern  Minnesota,  and  is  also  well  watered  and 
timbered,  while  the  soil  is  not  excelled  by  any.  North- 
ward, to  within  800  miles  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  western 
part  of  the  country  is  generally  arable,  and  one-half  will 
probably  be  suitable  for  wheat-growing.  The  Mackenzie 
River  is  navigable  for  seagoing  ships  to  Fort  Simpson. 


Above  the  Stony  Rapids  at  this  point  it  is  again  navigable 
into  Great  Slave  Lake. 

Population  and  Industrial  Pursuits, — The  scanty  popula- 
tion is  mostly  Indian.  The  mission  of  the  late 'Hudson's 
Bay  Company  was  a  peaceful  one,  but  little  was  done  in 
the  way  of  colonization.  Hence,  there  were  few  collisions 
with  the  aborigines.  The  presence  of  Canadian  French 
Toyngean  and  trappers  and  of  Scotch  traders  has  given 
origin  to  a  small  class  of  half-breeds.  The  chief  support 
of  the  natives  and  whites  has  been  hunting  and  trapping 
for  furs.  Buffalo,  beavers,  sables,  martens,  wolves,  foxes, 
bears,  otters,  fishers,  etc.  are  very  numerous,  making  this 
the  most  important  fur-producing  region  in  the  world. 
The  musk-ox  and  some  species  of  deer  are  abundant,  the 
former  north-eastward,  the  latter  more  generally  towards 
the  S.  and  W.  Geese,  ducks,  swans,  and  various  kinds  of 
grouse  arc  abundant  game-birds.  Fish  abound  in  the  nu- 
merous lakes  and  streams. 

Religion. — The  Angliea,n  bishop  of  Rupert's  Land  has 
his  see-house  at  Fort  Garry,  Manitoba.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic archbishop  of  St.  Boniface  resides  in  Manitoba.  His 
two  suffragans  (at  present  the  bishops  of  Anemurium  and 
of  Satala  in  partibits)  are  stationed  respectively  in  the  N. 
and  in  the  S.  parts. 

Government. — The  governor  of  Manitoba  is  at  present 
also  governor  of  the  North-west  Territories,  and  is  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  of  three.  Pop.  about  68,000. 

North  Wey'month,  post-v.  of  Weymouth  tp.,  Nor- 
folk co.,  Mass.,  on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  on  the  South 
Shore  R.  R. 

North  White'hall,p.-v.  and  tp.,Lehighco.,Pa.  P.4170. 

NorthWo'burn,p.-v.ofWoburntp.,MiddIesexco.,Mn?s. 

North/wood,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Worth  eo.,  la.,  on 
the  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa  and  the  Shell  Rock  River,  has 
a  high  school,  3  churches,  1  bank,  extensive  flouring,  saw, 
and  carding  mills,  1  newspaper,  a  book  and  job  printing- 
office,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  289 ;  of  tp.  725. 

A.  T.  MoCARGAR,  ED.  "PIONEER." 

Northwood,  tp.  of  Roekingham  co.,  N.  H.   Pop.  1430. 

North  Wood'berry,  tp.  of  Blair  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  953. 

North  Wood'bury,v.  of  Ferry  tp.,Morrowco.,0.  P.11S. 

North  Yar'mouth,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cumberland  co., 
Me.,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  Pop.  940. 

Nor'ton,  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Kansas,  bounded  N. 
by  Nebraska.  Area,  900  square  miles.  It  is  rolling,  and 
well  adapted  to  stock-raising.  Cap.  Norton. 

Norton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kankakee  co.,  111.  Pop.  1180. 

Norton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Norton  co.,  Kan.,  on  Prairie 
Dog  Creek  (also  called  NORTON  CENTRE). 

Norton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Boston  Clinton  and  Fitchburg  R.  R.  Pop.  1821. 

Norton,  tp.  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  688. 

Norton,  tp.  of  Summit  co.,  0.     Pop.  1821. 

Norton,  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Vt.     Pop.  303. 

Norton  (ANDREWS),  b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  Dec.  31, 
1786;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1804;  studied  the- 
ology; was  tutor  at  Bowdoin  College  1809-10,  at  Harvard 
1811-12;  edited  the  General  Repository  1812;  became  lec- 
turer on  biblical  criticism  and  librarian  1813.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  (1819)  he  be- 
came Dexter  professor  of  sacred  literature;  resigned  the 
office  of  librarian  1821,  and  the  professorship  1830,  on  ac- 
count of  ill-health  ;  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
literary  pursuits  ;  wrote  some  devotional  poems,  many  re- 
views and  essays,  and  several  controversial  treatises  in 
support  of  Unitarian  theology  and  against  infidelity;  ed- 
ited the  works  of  Charles  Eliot  (1814)  and  Lcvi  Frisbco 
(1823) ;  aided  Charles  Folsom  in  conducting  the  Journal 
of  Foreign  Literature  (1833),  and  published  an  elaborate 
and  learned  work,  The  Getittineitess  of  the  Gospels  (vol.  i. 
1837  :  vols.  ii.  and  in.  1S44  ;  vol.  iv.,  posthumous,  1855).  D. 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  18,  1853,  leaving  in  MS.  a  Trans- 
lation of  the  Gospeh  (1855).  Prof.  Norton  was  universally 
recognized  as  a  leader  of  conservative  Unitarianism. 

Norton  (CAROLINE  ELIZABETH  SARAH  Sheridan),  a 
granddaughter  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  was  b.  in  1808;  in  1827 
married  the  Hon.  <T.  C.  Norton,  brother  and  heir-presump- 
tive of  Lord  Grantley.  Their  only  son  was  born  in  ls:;i. 
and  in  1836  she  was  accused  of  adultery,  tried,  and  ac- 
quitted, but  the  parties  have  since  lived  apart.  She  is  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  poems,  a  number  of  powerful 
novels,  and  of  various  letters  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  the  laws  relating  to  women,  and  other  prominent 
social  questions. 

Norton  (CHARLES  ELIOT),  son  of  Andrews,  b.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Nov.  16,  1827;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
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lego  1846  ;  engaged  in  commerce  in  Boston :  went  to  India 
as  supercargo  of  H  ship  is  lit;  travelled  there  e\tcnsi\  dy  : 
returned  home  through  Kurope  ls.~>o;  wrote  Ootuidvftfttotu 

on  *,,m.-  It,.-,  ni  ,\o.-;,i/  /•//.. ./•(.«  (  lS53i:  edited,  with  Dr.  Ezra 
Abhot.  lii-  father's  po-thnmous  writing"  (1865);  resided  in 
Europe  1855  ->7:  pubM-hed  .\W,-..,/  '/V.rr.  /  dm/  Stnilii  in 
Itn/i/  i  Isniij  :  edited  the  |.n|ier8  of  the  Loyal  Publication 
Socieu  lsi;i  ii.i;  ir««  Mttowate  editor  of  the  Aorrf  ' 

,•,.,,„     /,',,.,-.  :     i-siicd    a    translation    of     halite's 

Vita  .ViKini  (  lsG7);  again  in  Europe  1868-73;  reside-  nou 
in  Cambridge. 

Norton  i.Ioiiv),b.at  St-irtford,  Hertford.  England,  May 
fi,  Ililltl;  educated  at  I  ':iln  In  i'l  _"•  :  Ire.-;. me  curate  of  Stort- 

ford :  eamc  to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  1685  j  preached  there  dur- 
ing mil;  winter:  became  minuter  of  tbc  church  at  Ipswich 
1G3G;  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  convention  which 

formed  tilt'  "  raint.rid'.M-  Platform  "  1 1'.  |s  ;  lici-ame  col league 
of  Kev.  .lolin  Wilson  as  minister  of  tin-  First  ehurrh  at 
Huston  It'i.iL',  and  went  to  England  wilh  tiov.  llradslrcri  ;i 
agent  Of  the  Oolony  to  prc-cnt  an  address  to  Charles  II.  I), 
at  lioston  Apr.  5.  1863.  lie  wrote  a  large  number  of  works. 
His  Life  was  written  by  Itev.  A.  W.  McClurc  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  Lire9  of  the  Chief  Father*  of  .Veer  /wiy/ccm/. 

Norton  (.JOHN  PITKIN),  b.  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  1822: 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1840;  became  first  professor  of 
agricultural  chemistry  in  that  institution  1S47;  published 
many  scattered  esia\s  on  scientific  and  agricultural  sub- 
jects, ami  was  author  of  Klnm-m*  «f  ,SV,V,,/,>Y  _\,,,-i, .„//„,-, 
(1850)  and  the  -4/yx -m/iV  to  Stephens's  A'.,.,/-  ../'  tli>-  Farm 
(2  vols.,  18i8).  D.  at  Now  Haven  Sept.  5,  1852. 

Norton  (Sinxnr  ANDKKWS),  b.  at  liloomfield.  O..  in 
|S:i.'i;  graduated  at  I'nion  College  ISjIi;  studied  at  Bonn, 
licipsic.  nnd  Heidelberg:  taught  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
Hamilton,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati,  0.,  and  then  became 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Miami  Medical  College :  author 
of  a  series  of  textbooks  on  chemistry  and  physics. 

Norton  (\VII.UAM  Arm-srrs).  A.  M.,  b.  at  East  Bloom- 
field,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  25,  1810 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  1831 ; 
was  assistant  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  \Ve-t 
Point  1831-33;  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  as- 
tronomy in  the  University  of  Now  York  1833-39;  in  Del- 
aware College  1839-50 ;  president  of  Delaware  College 
1S50-5L' :  became  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  1852: 
author  of  textbooks  on  astronomy,  physics,  etc.,  and  of 
scientific  papers. 

Norton  (WILLIAM  E.),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  28, 
1S43;  was  apprenticed  in  youth  to  a  house,  sign,  and 
fresco  painter  ;  went  to  sea  at  eighteen,  and  at  twenty-two 
began  a  successful  career  as  a  marine  painter,  in  which  de- 
partment he  has  produced  several  highly  commended  pic- 
tures. 

Nor'walk,  post-b.  and  tp.,  Fairfield  CO.,  Conn.,  42  miles 
by  rail  from  New  York  City,  the  S.  terminus  of  the  Dan  bury 
and  Norwalk  ami  Shcpaug  Valley  R.  Rs.,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent harbor,  4  public  halls,  fine  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, with  several  institutes  and  seminaries,  a  public  library, 
14  churches,  3  national  and  3  savings  banks,  2  fire  insur- 
ance companies,  2  newspapers,  good  hotels,  3  carriage- 
factories,  '1  shipyards,  1  marine  and  1  horse  railway,  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  and  gas  throughout  the  eity,  2 
felt-mills,  2  iron-foundries,  2  planing  and  4  grist  mills, 
chemical  works,  an  iron  bolt  and  screw  factory,  and  sev- 
eral other  manufacturing  interests  of  importance.  The 
Norwalk  lockworks  and  the  Norwalk  ironworks  are  among 
the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
Norwalk  sends  many  flowers  to  New  York  during  the 
winter  months,  nnd  the  manufacture  of  the  Velocity  lawn- 
mower  has  recently  been  established  here.  The  oyster- 
trade  of  Norwalk  is  extensive,  a  capital  of  over  $2,000,000 
being  invented  in  this  industry.  Numbers  of  New  York 
residents  make  this  place  their  Bummer  abode,  and  the 
growth  of  the  place  is  rapid.  Pop.  12.1  111. 

A.  H.  BYINGTOX,  En.  "  NORWALK  GAZETTE." 

Norwnlk,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Huron  co.,  0.,  equi- 
distant from  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  has  good  union  schools, 
11  churches,  3  weekly  newspapers,  1  knitting  and  sewing 
machine  factory,  2  planing  and  2  grist  mills,  1  shoe-fac- 
tory, 2  breweries,  an  1  itom  and  repair-shops.  Principal 
industry,  farming.  Pop.  of  v.  4498  :  of  tp.  5752. 

JAS.  H.  A  C.  H.  Uri.K,  Pins.  •  KXPKHIMKXT." 

Nor'way  [Dan.  Nnnjr  :  <!cr.  .Vwirci/cii],  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  of  Europe,  united  with  Sweden  under  the 
same  royal  dynasty,  forms  the  western  part  of  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula,  and  extends  from  lat.  57°  ,'iS'  N".  to  lat. 
71°  in'  N..  a  di-tancc  of  about  1(180  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  270  miles  in  lat.  61°  N.,  but  only  20  miles  in  lat.  67°  N. 
It  is  bounded  E.  by  Sweden  and  Hussin.S.  bv  Skagerrack, 
W.  by  the  Atlantic,  and  N.  by  the  Arctic'  (Wan.  and  in  its 
whole  length  its  coast-line  is  fringed  with  innumerable 


inland"  and  indented  with  long,  narrow  fjords,  of  which 
tin- most  remarkable  are  <  'hri-tianiatjord  from  the  Sl.;i_- 
erraek.  liukkcfjord.  Sojrnefjord,  Hardan^erfjord,  and 
Tnmlijemsfjord  from  the  Atlantic',  and  Porsang  nnd  \Va 
ran^errjonl-  from  tin:  Arctic-  He, 'an.  North  Cape  forms 
its  northern  extremity.  Cape  !.inde-n':is  its  southern.  Area. 
122.2711  square  miles.  The  Seandina\  ian  peninsula  is  nnc 
continuous  ma-"  of  mountains,  the  main  avis  of  which  i- 
tlie  Kjoll.  which,  running  in  a  nearly  southern  direction, 
form"  the'  boundary  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  until  in 
hit.  i'i":>  X.  it  turn"  into  Norway,  in  a  nearly  wc-tern  di- 
rection, under  the  name  of  Dovrcfjell.  In  lat.  U  N.  tin 
Dovrefjell  resumes  the  southern  direction,  ami  under  dif- 
ferent names,  l.angefiell,  Killefjcll.  Soirnefjcll.  Iliirdanircr 
fjcll.  et"..  it  cover"  the  whole  southern  part  of  Norway, 
ending  in  Cape  l,indesn':is.  The  Kjoll.  Dovrelji-ll,  etc-,  are 
not  exactly  mountain  ranges,  l.ut  rather  elevated  plateaus 
of  considerable  breadth,  from  which  bold  and  ma1 
peaks  rise  isolated,  anil  which,  to  the-  K..  slope  down  to- 
wards the  Baltic  and  the  Danish  peas  through  !ar:r> 
races  ,,r  tract"  of  table-land,  intersected  by  broad  valle'.", 
or  now  and  then  broken  up  by  the  rivers  into  region"  of 
alpine  character:  while  to  the  W.  the  plat  cans  generally 
extend  to  the  ocean,  facing  the  Atlantic  with  steep,  rocky 
.  and  rent  to  the  bottom  with  frightful  Innra,  w  hich. 
with  their  blue  fjords  and  dark,  fortM  dad  -jd,.-,  form  \  al- 
leys ()f  a  peculiarly  wild,  romantic:  beauty.  The  H\  • 
height  of  the  plateaus  in  the  Kjiill  is  LMHIII  feet,  nnd  in  the 
Dovrefjell  and  Langefjell  4000  feet.  The  highest  | 
are — in  the  Kjoll,  Sulitelmu,  6342  feet;  in  the  Dovi-efjell. 
Sneehatten,  8115  feet;  in  the  Langefjell.  Skagstii'lstind, 
8390  feet;  and  in  the  Fillefjell,  Oousta,  fiOOO  feet.  The 
principal  valleys  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  plateaus  are 
Ostredalen  and  fiuldbrandsdalen  ;  tne  most  beautiful  vale 
of  the  western  part  is  that  around  the  Hardangerfjord. 
The  chief  river  is  the  Glommcn.  which  after  joining  the 
Lougen  is  called  Stor-Elvcn,  forms  the  beautiful  fall  Sarp- 
fossen,  and  falls  into  the  Skagerrack.  Besides  this.  Nor- 
way has  many  smaller  streams,  of  which,  however,  none 
are  navigable  on  account  of  the  rapids,  cataracts,  and  falls 
which  generally  occupy  their  whole  course.  They  are, 
nevertheless,  of  great  industrial  importance,  as  they  float 
down  the  timber  to  the  ports,  and  afford  most  of  the  power 
with  which  the  mining  and  milling  machinery  of  the  coun- 
try is  worked. 

On  account  of  the  great  extent  of  the  land  from  S.  to  N., 
and  on  account  of  the  great  diflference  in  the  elevation  of 
the  surface,  the  climate  of  Norway  differs  considerably  in 
different  places.  But,  considering  that  one-third  of  the 
country  is  situated  within  the  Arctic  zone,  and  the  whole 
of  it  has  a  considerable  elevation,  the  climate  must  be 
called  peculiarly  mild.  Cultivation  of  grain,  which  in  Si- 
beria ceases  at  lat.  60°  N.,  extends  in  Norway  to  lat.  70° 
N.  The  snow-line  descends  in  Norway  in  Int.  01°  N.  only 
to  a  point  5500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  lat.  70°  N.  to  one 
3500  feet  above  the  sea,  while  in  Siberia  the  marshes  on  a 
level  with  the  sea  are  frozen  many  fathoms  deep  in  lat.  70° 
X.  This  mildness  of  the  Norwegian  climate  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  close  to  its  shores  :  if  the  Gulf 
Stream  were  to  turn  its  course  towards  Greenland,  civilized 
life  would  immediately  die  out  in  Norway.  According  to 
its  climate  and  vegetation,  the  country  may  be  divided  into 
three  belts — the  agricultural  belt,  where  a  little  wheat,  more 
rye,  and  much  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  raised,  and 
where  the  apple  and  cherry  tree,  the  rose  and  the  lilac,  are 
grown  among  patches  of  forests  and  pasture-land  ;  the  for- 
est belt,  where  the  ground  is  covered  with  one  continuous 
forest  of  fir,  pine,  and  birch,  with  patches  of  cultivated 
land  along  the  fjords  and  rivers,  and  fields  of  pasture-land 
on  the  heights  ;  and  the  pasture  belt,  where  the  trees,  even 
the  shrubs,  disappear,  wnere  no  grain,  hardly  a  berry,  will 
ripen,  where  nothing  will  grow  but  a  little  grass  or  moss 
and  lichens,  on  which  the  reindeer  feed.  These  three  belts 
may  be  observed  both  by  moving  from  S.  to  N.  and  by  as- 
cending from  the  fjord  to  the  plateau. 

Although  agriculture,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  nnd 
goats,  and  dairy-farming  are  carried  on  with  great  indus- 
try and  perseverance,  and  in  many  cases — a«,  for  instance. 
with  respect  to  irrigation — also  with  great  sagacity,  still, 
the  country  does  not  produce  food  in  sufficient  quantity  ; 
grnin,  meat,  butter,  and  cheese  are  imported.  The  chief 
sources  of  wealth  which  Norway  possesses  are  its  timber, 
fisheries,  and  mines.  The  annual  export  of  timber  amounts 
to  200,000  last--,  ha\  ing  a  value  of  nearly  $2,000,000.  In 
pome  places  the  forests  were  formerly  cut  down  ruthlc 
and  the  effeet  wns  that  in  the  vicinity  the  glaciers  descended 
much  lower,  and  large  fields  of  good  pasture-land  were 
buried  for  ever  under  the  ice  and  snow.  Great  care  is  now 
taken  not  to  destroy  the  forests,  and  the  supply  of  timber 
i"  actually  inexhaustible;  the  only  difficulty  is  how  to  get 
at  it,  as  no  roads  lead,  or  ever  will  lead,  into  the  crags  and 
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clefts  where  it  grows.  Still  more  important  are  the  fisheries. 
Thoy  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  $3,000,000  or  $1,000,000. 
AH  the  rivers  teem  with  salmon  and  salmon-trout;  rich 
oyster-beds  are  found  all  along  the  coasts ;  lobsters  of  the 
finest  quality  abound  ;  the  cod-fisheries  at  Lofoden  give  an 
annual  return  of  1)000  tons  of  dried  fish,  besides  22,000  bar- 
rels of  oil  and  0000  barrels  of  roe,  and  the  herring  fisheries 
along  the  south- western  coast  yield  annually  between 
500,000  and  600,000  tons  of  fish.  Of  the  mines,  the  copper- 
works  at  Roraas,  the  ironworks  at  Laurvig,  and  the  silver- 
mines  at  Ivongsberg  are  the  most  remarkable;  a  return 
valued  at  from  $600.000  to  $800,000  is  annually  obtained 
from  them.  The  only  branch  of  manufacturing  industry 
which  is  developed  to  some  degree  of  perfection  and  exten- 
sively carried  on  is  shipbuilding.  The  Norwegian  merchant 
fleet  consisted  in  1868  of  6909  ships,  witli  a  tonnage  of 
225,903  lasts,  and  manned  by  47,670  of  the  best  sailors  in 
the  world;  ami  in  1S73  the  vessels  numbered  7447,  of 
1,243,433  tons  burden,  and  manned  by  50,147  men.  The 
timber  is  mostly  exported  to  Holland  and  France,  the 
dried,  salted,  and  smoked  fish  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  population  of  Norway  numbers  1,763,000,  of  whom 
about  25,000  are  Lapps  and  Finns,  living  in  the  northern- 
most portion  of  the  country.  The  Norwegians  are  a 
strongly-built  race,  of  middle  size,  with  light  complexion, 
light  hair,  and  blue  eyes.  They  are  passionate,  but  self- 
controlled  :  audacious,  but  calm  ;  often  shrewd,  sometimes 
false.  They  have  great  respect  for  religion,  without  being 
superstitious,  and  great  respect  for  law,  though  they  are 
very  independent.  The  established  religion  is  the  Luth- 
eran, but  other  religions  are  tolerated.  Education  is  very 
general  and  very  good,  although  the  official  system  is  an- 
tiquated and  insufficiently  carried  out.  But  in  a  Norwegian 
family  the  father  never  ceases  to  learn  from  religious,  po- 
litical, agronomic  tracts  and  pamphlets,  which  form  a  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  Norwegian  literature ;  and  he  is  always 
anxious  to  teach  his  children  what  he  has  found  to  be  sound 
knowledge. 

The  earliest  history  of  the  Norwegian  people  has  two 
salient  points — the  colonization  of  Iceland  in  974,  with  the 
visits  to  Vinland,  and  the  conquest  of  Normandy  in  912; 
but  besides  these  two  great  and  striking  events  its  domes- 
tic history  and  the  history  of  its  daily  intercourse  with  its 
neighbors  have  no  general  interest,  though  very  remark- 
able when  studied  in  details — astonishing  on  account  of 
the  vitality  and  animal  spirits  shown,  and  interesting  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  characters  and  sublime  ideas  de- 
picted. In  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  the  people 
became  exhausted.  From  1387  to  1814  it  was  united  to 
Denmark,  from  which  it  received  very  little  attention. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Norwegian 
people  awakened  once  more,  and  when  (in  1S14)  Denmark 
was  compelled  to  cede  Norway  to  Sweden,  thus  paying 
England's  and  Russia's  debt  to  Bernatlottc  for  his  treach- 
ery to  Napoleon,  the  Norwegians  protested  in  a  digni- 
fied and  determined  manner  against  being  disposed  of  in 
such  a  summary  manner;  the  result  of  which  protest  was 
that  Norway  to-day  is  not  a  province  of  Sweden,  but  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  enjoying  a  free  and  liberal  constitution 
and  progressing  in  every  respect.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Norway,  post-v.  of  La  Salle  co.,  111. 

Norway,  tp.  of  Winnebago  co.,  la.     Pop.  214. 

Norway,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  42  miles 
from  Portland,  on  the  (Jrand  Trunk  R.  R..  has  a  high 
school,  2  churches,  a  national  and  savings  bank,  a  woollen, 
1  paper,  and  2  pulp  mills,  2  flouring-mills,  2  tanneries,  1 
newspaper,  a  largo  shoe-factory,  carriage,  hub,  and  sliovul- 
handle  establishments,  a  pianoforte,  organ,  and  melodeon 
manufactory,  and  1  key-factory.  Pop.  of  v.  916;  of  tp. 
1954.  S.  DRAKE,  ED.  "ADVERTISER." 

Norway,  tp.  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  1380. 

Norway,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Herkimor  co.,  N.  Y.   P.  1117. 

Norway,  tp.  of  Racine  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1040. 

Norway  Lake,  tp.  of  Monongalia  co.,  Minn.    Pop.  669. 

Norwegian,  tp.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1390. 

Norwegian  Language  and  Literature.  The 
separation  of  Norway  from  Denmark  in  1814  was  accom- 
panied by  the  establishment  of  an  independent  government 
in  Norway  under  a  free  constitution  and  in  a  merely  dy- 
nastic union  with  Sweden.  It  was  expected  that  this  great 
change  in  the  social  and  political  position  of  the  country 
would  soon  be  followed  by  the  awakening  of  a  national  life 
among  the  people,  and  it  was  hoped  that  in  the  course  of 
time  this  life  would  present  itself  to  the  world  in  an  origi- 
nal literature.  These  expectations  were  not  disappointed. 
Hardly  half  a  century  had  passed  ere  a  truly  national  lit- 
erature arose,  which  from  its  very  beginning  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  two  other  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
soon  attracted  considerable  attention  in  Germany  and  in 


England.      But  the   introduction   to   this   literature   was 
strange  and  exceedingly  noisy. 

When  the  separation  took  place,  all  civilization  in  Norway 
was  Danish — church  and  school,  courts  and  newspapers, 
society  and  business.  Under  this  layer  of  Danish  ideas 
and  Danish  language  moved  the  large  mass  of  the  people 
— farmers,  sailors,  miners,  fishermen,  and  mechanics — • 
speaking  various  dialects  of  the  old  Norse  or  Icelandic 
language,  and  living  with  the  same  ideas  as  their  ances- 
tors 1000  years  before.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  in- 
tolerable, and  the  first  to  break  it  was  Henrik  Wergeland 
(1808-45).  Wergeland  was  a  highly  gifted  man,  of  a 
strongly-framed  mind,  but  his  habits  were  wild  and  his 
temper  uneven,  always  swinging  between  enthusiasm  and 
hatred.  His  theoretical  standpoint  was  the  rationalism 
and  philanthropism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  his 
practical  purpose  the  expulsion  from  Norway  of  everything 
Danish.  His  opposition  to  Denmark  was  confused  in  its 
measures  and  uncouth  in  its  manners,  but  its  principle 
was  just  and  its  influence  sound.  He  wrote  many  volumes 
of  lyrics,  epics,  dramas,  etc.,  but  only  a  few  pages  of  these 
have  any  aesthetic  worth.  Two  small  tales,  one  love-song, 
some  sailors'  chants,  some  children's  prayers,  and  one  pa- 
triotic song — that  is  all,  but  that  is  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty.  Meanwhile,  Danish  literature  had  made  a  great 
step  onward  with  Adam  Qehlenslager.  Its  ideas  hud  be- 
come modern,  its  imagination  romantic.  And  soon  this 
movement  reached  Norway,  where  it  was  represented  by 
J.  S.  Wolhaven  (1807-72).  It  was  by  no  means  Welha- 
vcn's  idea  to  support  that  which  in  Norway  was  Danish, 
still  less  to  make  the  Norwegian  civilization  a  branch  of 
the  Danish  ;  he  was  too  patriotic,  too  proud  a  man,  and 
had  too  cultivated  a  mind.  But  to  the  eyes  of  his  adver- 
saries it  looked  so  when  he  attacked  Wergoland  and  ridi- 
culed his  crude  and  antiquated  ideas  of  art.  his  narrow  pa- 
triotism smelling  of  the  village.  The  contest  was  really 
between  the  eighteenth  and  the  nineteenth  centuries,  but 
people  were  told  that  it  was  between  Norwegian  and  Dan- 
ish, and  people  became  furious.  Wclhaven's  writings, 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  were  always  elegant  in  form 
and  rich  in  ideas.  He  had  a  brilliant  imagination,  a  biting 
sarcasm,  and  no  inconsiderable  power  of  reflection.  The 
most  perfect  of  his  productions  are  two  ballads,  Amjnarda- 
rrfen  and  Pro  ten  Ha  us,  and  a  didactic  poem,  Epirtle  to  a 
Ytjntiff  Pocf.  The  contest  between  Welhavcn  and  Werge- 
land, beginning  in  1834,  lasted  for  many  years,  and  was 
exceedingly  bitter,  as  literary  quarrels  nlwnys  are  when 
the  position  of  the  combatants  is  ill  defined  and  their 
principles  misunderstood,  and  when  they  condescend  to 
use  popular  prejudices  as  weapons  and  horse-whips  as 
arguments.  Much,  however,  was  made  clear  to  the  Nor- 
wegian people  through  this  protracted  and  noisy  embroil- 
ment, and  it  forms  the  introduction  to  Norwegian  liter- 
ature. About  1840  a  number  of  Norwegian  philologists 
and  historians  concentrated  their  enthusiasm  and  their 
talent  on  the  study  of  the  old  Norse  language  and  the  his- 
tory of  Norway  before  the  union  with  Denmark  ;  and  their 
works  formed  not  only  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  Norwe- 
gian literature  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  but  also  a 
direct  preparation  for  a  literature  proper  ;  they  created 
the  national  spirit.  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  or  of 
greater  influence  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
national  character  than  a  striking  picture  of  the  primitive 
type ;  around  it  people  gather  instinctively,  and  they  model 
themselves  unconsciously  after  it.  Such  an  image  was 
produced  by  the  writings  of  Faye,  Unger,  Munch,  Keyser, 
Bugge,  and  others,  and  living  blood  was  infused  into  this 
image  by  the  labors  of  Asbjornsen,  Moc,  EilertSundt,  and 
Ivar  Aasen — men  of  quite  another  stamp,  but  not  of  less,  or 
less  beneficial,  influence.  Asbjornsen  and  Moe  collected  the 
popular  tales  which  still  lived  on  the  lips  of  the  people,  and 
the  product  was  most  charming:  a  certain  tone  of  cnlm.  dry 
hum  or  occurring  in  some  of  the  tales  is  especially  irresistible. 
The  collection  was  read  by  everybody  in  Norway,  and  by 
everybody  with  delight.  Eilert  Sundt  is  a  statistician,  but 
he  studies  not  so  much  the  fact  as  its  cause,  and  he  writes 
not  so  much  in  figures  as  in  pictures.  lie  wanders  from 
North  Cape  to  Chnsti;ui~and,  climbing  every  rock,  creep- 
ing into  every  vale  where  a  countryman  of  his  has  settled, 
and  everywhere  he  looks,  asks,  listens  till  he  understands. 
Then  he  sometimes  publishes  a  book,  or  rather  a  pamphlet, 
the  effect  of  which  is  similar  to  that  produced  by  those  fa- 
mous Latin  epistles  by  which  the  world  is  informed  that 
the  laws  of  gravitation  or  the  relation  between  electricity 
and  magnetism  have  been  discovered.  Ivar  Aasen  is  a 
philologist,  and  his  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  linguistic 
c>s;ivs  give  a  clear  and  complete  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  different  dialects  spoken  in  Norway,  and  of 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  old  Norse.  Thus 
were  produced  that  knowledge,  understanding,  and  sym- 
pathy which  make  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  a  nation, 
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and  which  in. nil-  it  possible  that  in  l>.nl  -n.-li  n  liouk  as 
Si/m<;''i--  .s''.//.o/,'/.-' /i  could  In1  written,  and  immediately  ac- 
knowledged UK  the  beginning  "I'  Norwegian  literature. 
\  -  i  his  lili<r:itiin>  i-  ii"t  more  than  twcnn  \  Ball  old,  il  lin.-. 
of  coui-e.  nut  vet  a  historv;  but  how  rich  and  valuable  il 
ha-  alrea  I,  IJ  lir  gathered  IVdlll  till'  articles  on 

»8TJCRKI  I ), 10 it v so\  and  M  M.  in  I. KM:  Tnoiu  si.v,  uho-e 
»orks  arc  al-o  partially  known  to  Knglish  reader-. 

'Ilii-  language  in  which  this  literature  i-  w  T  itlen  differs 
from  the  I>anish  partly  in  ii-  \ocabulary,  which  is  purer, 
nrire  powerful,  and  more  impie--i\e —  [tartly  ill  its  stylo, 
which  is  shoiter  mure  compart,  and  Mnoo  emphatic,  lint 
the  dill'crencc  I'  MTV  slight.  Thi'  dramas  of  Hjb'rnson  and 
ll>-en  have  hern  |n<rt'iirinc"l  ill  llanidi  theatres  by  Dani-h 
actors,  without  (lie  alteration  ot'  one  word.  It  is  prohalilo, 
however,  thilt  a  greater  diil'ereii'-e  will  be  developed  in  the 
"t  time.  There  is  in  the  Norwegian  literature  a 
|i'i:t\  not  raprttented  lii  any  authors,  lull  to  ,-oiue  degree 
s'ipnortod  by  Ivar  Aasen  -whieh  purposes  to  form  a 
IH-.V  .Norwegian  langua  ffl  "I'  e'eiiicnt-  taken  from  the  dif- 
ferent dialects;  anil  uhen  t'li-  new  language  is  ready,  the 
Norwegian  inltion,  young  and  old,  will  be  invite. 1  to  sit 
iliwn  with  grammar  and  ilietionary  to  le.irn  this  its 
iT-toligue  or  nati\e  language.  Of  course,  it  is  only 
ill  a  very  young  nalioti  t!iat  such  ideas  can  bo  pursued  in 
earnest  for  a  long  time,  or  be  allowed  to  overawe  every- 
thing else  with  its  noise.  But  the  youth  of  the  nation  is  not 
only  an  excuse  for  its  c\tra\  aganccs  :  il  indicates  also,  that 
in  the  extravagances  themselves  there  may  be  some  truth 
whieh  the  future  will  develop.  CI.K.MKNS  l'i;i  i:usi:\. 

Nor'wich,  a  large,  old,  and  prosperous,  but  (with  ex- 
ception of  its  tine  market  place)  rather  indifferently  built 
town  of  lOngland,  the  eapital  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  Wcnsiim.  near  its  junction  with  the  Yare.  It  has  sev- 
eral interesting  building*,  among  whieh  is  tl atliednil, 

built  in  Him,  with  a  noble  tower  and  spire  :;|.~>  feet  high; 
large  manufactures  ,,f    worsted,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics, 

i.illy  crapes,  gauzes,  inii-lins.  bombazines,  and  dam 
asli^ ;  and  a  lively  export  and  import  trade.  Pop.  80,390. 
Norwich,  a  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  New  London  co., 
Conn.,  at  the  head  of  the  Thames  Hiver.  I  .">  miles  from 
Long  Island  Sound,  has  a  free  academy,  a  good  eomuion- 
schoul  system,  embracing  a  series  of  graded  schools,  23 
churches,  7  national  and  ::  savings  banks,  tine  waterworks, 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  paper,  fire- 
anus  w l-working  machinery,  wood  type,  envelope-print- 
ing presses,  bar  iron,  printing-presses,  and  machinery.  Its 
cotton,  woollen,  and  paper  mills  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  1".  S.  The  water-power  formed  by  three  streams  which 
go  to  make  up  the  Thames  is  calculated  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  the  whole  State  of  Rhode  Island.  The  city  con- 
tains v  pniiii,.  squares,  a  horse  railway,  2  daily  and  2 
weekly  newspapers;  and,  having  excellent  means  of  com- 
munication with  Boston  and  Now  York,  the  future  of  Nor- 
wich is  likely  to  be  one  of  great  promise.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  gas.  Pop.  lfi.fl.');',. 

JOHN  \V.  STEDVAX,  LATE  ED.  "ADVERTISER." 
Norwich,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Chenangoco.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  Chcnangn  Ilivcr  and  Canal,  the  New  York  and  Oswego 
Midland,  and  the  I'tica  division  of  the  Delaware  Lacka- 
u.inna  and  Uc-tcrn  K.  Rg. ;  includes  several  villages,  has 
a  weekly  newspaper  and  extensive  manufactories  of  har- 

•nid  pianos.     Pop.  4279. 

.Norwich,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  0.     Pop.  1832. 
Norwich,  tp.  of  Huron  co.,  0.     Pop.  1172. 
Norwich,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Muskingum  oo.,  0.,  on 
Central  Ohio  division  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.    P.  268. 
Norwich,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  McKean  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  257. 
Norwich,  post  v.  and  tp.  of  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  on  the 
r:i--oaipsie  R.  R.     Pop.  103'.). 

Norwich  Crag,  a  local  shelly  deposit  found  on  the  E. 
oast  of -England,  and  belonging  to  the  Later  Pliocene. 

:ho  term  ••  llu\  io-marine  crag."  also  applied  to  it,  indi- 
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the  conditions  under  which  it  originated,  and  its  fos- 
sils compared  with  those  of  the  "red  crag."  upon  which  it 
mark  the  gradual  advance  of  the  cold  epoch  that 
culminated  in  the  glacial  period.       KDWAIMI  ( '.  II.  DAY. 

Norwich   Town,  post-v.  of  New  London  co.,  Conn., 
on  the  New  London  Northern  It.  K. 

Nor' WOOd,  post   V.  and  tp.  of  Norfolk  Co..  Mass.,  envied 
from  Heilham  and  Walpolc  tps..  and  incorporated  I'cb.  '>:\, 
on  the  Neponset  Hiver  and  on  the  Eastern  division 
of  the  Xcw  York  and  Xew  England  II.  R. 

Norwood,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Charlevoix  CO.,  Mich.,  on 
Grand  Traverse-  Hay.      1'op.   1>L'. 

Norwood,  post-v.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
il    Vermont     I!.    K.  ;    has    a    good    graded    .school,    2 

churches,  extensive  water-power,  several  mills  and  niachine- 
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!  shops,   1    newspaper,  a   wagon  hub  factory,  and    stores. 

Principal  bn,-ine--  of  iieii'Minrliooil,  dairying.      Pop.  '.Mid. 

J.  1).  Til  \c  1.1  .   Ki,.  ••  (  'OMMI  1:1  i  u .  Ai.\  l:uns.KH." 
Norwood,  post  r.W  N'Noneo.,  Va. 
Norwood  (Tin. MAS  MAV.M.  h.  in  Talbot  oo.,  Ca.,  Apr. 

I'i.     ls"»  :     rei'ci\ed    an    academic     education    at     Cnlli,,|,  n, 

Monr and  graduated  at  Kniory  College.  Ovford.  i;a., 

in  l>.',ll:  i\a<  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Feb..  I  s.'il1  ;  opened  all 
office  at  Sa  \annah  in  Mar.,  Is, ,7  ;  u  a~  a  member  of  the  Mate 
h-gi-latiiR.  from  the  county  of  Chatham  in  I  sill  t;-.' ;  « 
tcnii.lc  elector  for  the  StaU  at  large  on  the  Seymour  and 
I'dair  ticket  in  I  MJS.  and  uas  elected  to  I  he  I',  s'.  ,<i  nate  tor 
six  years  from  Mar.  I.  ]s;|.  JUs  seat  was  d  -I,  I  bv 

r    lilndgett.    but    \.as    finally    analded    to    .Mi. 
wood    Dec.   Ill,  1S71.      Mr.  Norwood    is  a    Democrat, 
writer  and  an  orator  he  is  distinguished  bv  purity  of  lan- 
and   elegaiici!   of  .style',  as  well   as   scholarl'v   attain- 
tncnts.      His   ncu.-paper  articles  in  the  political  cam  as^  of 

l--7;l.over  the  signature  of  "  Ncmc-is,"  are  a DgtheflnMl 

'ens   (,f  poli-hel   invi'ctive  of  this  generation. 

Dl»3    lie  said  of  his  two  speeches  delivered   in  the   I    .  B, 

Senate  during  the  -ISd  C'ongn  A.  H.  Sn.i-nrvs. 

Nose.     See  NOSTIIII.S.  I  IISKASI.-S  OP. 

NoSOl'ogy      [lir.     voatn,     "  di-ea-e,"     and     A.lyos.    ••  dis- 

'"J,   the  doctri I   di-c-a-i •-.  that  branch  of  medical 

s  -ienee  which  treats  of  the  <das-ilieation  and  nomenclature 
of  diseases.  The  object  of  nosology  is  to  arrange  di 
in  accordance  with  some  definite  law  by  their  peculiar 
nature  or  by  the  prominent  characteristics  by  which  we 
di-linguisll  one  from  the  other.  The  cla-siiication  and 
n  iinenclature  of  diseases  ha\e  changed  with  the  successive 
theories  of  the  indefinite  periods  of  medicine:  with  the 
development  of  anatomy  nnd  physiology,  and  especially 
of  pathology,  the  classification  of  di>eases  lias  been 
upon  the  known  morbid  changes  and  the  organ  or  appa- 
ratus involved,  with  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  disease  or 
causes  if  known.  The  object  of  nomenclature  in  modern 
times  is  to  obtain  groupings  of  some  diseases  indieati\e 
of  their  sameness  in  cause  ami  nature,  and  exponent  of 
our  positive  knowledge,  and  of  others  by  known  charac- 
teristics, and  thus  to  afford  a  uniform  nomenclature  for 
medical  literature  and  further  study  and  record,  and  an 
artificial  aid  in  comparing  them  and  arriving  at  correct 
diagnosis. 

The  theory  of  Hippocrates  was,  that  disease  was  due  to 
perversion  of  one  or  more  of  the  "  four  humors."  The 
"  Methodists  "  of  the  Egyptian  school  and  early  Roman 
period  believed  that  external  matter  was  related  to  the 
pores  of  the  body,  which  admitted  atoms  to  circulate 
through  the  organism.  Hence,  all  diseases  were  states  of 
relaxation  or  contraction.  Areteeus,  of  the  Arabian  school, 
di\  ido.-  di-ea-e-  into  the  acute  and  chronic  only. 

Attempts  at  systematic  classification  of  disease  are  of 
modern  date.  Sau\ages,  professor  of  botany  and  medi- 
cine at  the  celebrated  school  of  Montpellier,  France,  was 
the  first  nosologist  of  eminence.  His  first  classification, 
published  in  1731  with  the  approval  and  supervision  of 
the  great  Boerhaave,  divided  diseases  only  into  genera. 
Me  -milled  thirty  years  upon  this,  and  in  1763  published, 
in  five  volumes,  his  complete  classification,  including  dis- 
eases in  species,  gauvages'  method  was  very  defective, 
including  as  diseases  many  symptoms,  as  weakness,  pains, 
discharges,  which  were  effects  only  of  disease.  I.inmcus, 
the  great  botanist,  attempted  in  1763  a  classification  of 
diseases  upon  the  method  of  known  causes  and  similar 
manifestations— a  system  necessarily  as  incomplete  as  the 
knowledge  upon  which  it  was  based.  Vogel  in  1764,  Sagar 
in  1776,  McBride  in  1772  produced  classifications.  The 
classification  of  Dr.  Cullen,  published  in  1772,  has  many 
adherents  to  this  day.  He  divides  diseases  into  four  great 
classes:  (1)  Pyrexin),  including  all  fevers  and  diseases  with 
increased  heat ;  (2)  Neuroses,  diseases  in  whieh  the  nervous 
system  is  affected;  (3)  Cachexitc,  diseases  of  bad  habit  or 
condition  of  the  body ;  (4)  Locales,  diseases  of  special  parts 
or  organs  disconnected  with  general  causes  or  constitu- 
tional disturbance.  Each  of  these  classes  has  several 
order*.  Thus,  the  class  Pyrexiro  includes  Order  I..  Febres, 

the  fevers;  Order  II. ,  Phleglnasia',  the  inlla a  lions,  as 

of  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  or  liver;  Order  IFL,  Exanthe- 
mata, the  eruptiie  disorders,  as  measles,  scarlatina,  and 
smallpox:  Order  IV.,  Hemorrhaginto,  haemorrhages,  &a 
nose-bleed,  spitting  of  blood,  hiomorrhoids ;  Order  V., 
Profluvia,  or  mucous  fluxes,  as  catarrhs  anil  dysentery. 
Thus,  of  each  class  there  are  several  orders,  each  having 
groups  of  allied  diseases— in  all  ijO.  Swediaur  in  ls|^ 
and  many  others,  ba\e  modified  the  original  tabulations 
of  Cullen.  Pinel  supplanted  it  by  a  classification,  also 
based  up  on  symptom,-,  is.-ned  i,,  1818,  and  long  popular  in 
France.  A  new  method  of  cla-.-iiicaiion.  however,  became 
popular.  Known  as  the  physiological  method,  it  was  b 
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upon  the  derangements  observed  in  the  properties,  powers, 
or  functions  of  single  organs  or  systems  of  organs.  Such 
was  the  method  of  Ploucquet  in  Germany,  and  of  Young 
(1813)  and  Good  (1817)  in  England.  Thus  we  find  in 
Good's  celebrated  method,  Class  I.,  Coeliaca.  or  diseases  of 
the  digestive  functions  ;  Class  II.,  Pneumatica,  or  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  functions,  and  so  on — classes  for  the  per- 
version of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  nervous  system, 
the  sexual  organs,  and  glands  for  secretion  and  excretion. 
Each  of  these  classes  has  further  subdivisions  of  orders, 
genera,  and  species.  Dr.  Good  further  endeavored  to  dis- 
tinguish the  different  orders  and  genera  by  terminations 
designating  the  peculiar  kind  of  perversion  which  the 
organ  or  function  had  undergone,  and  to  distinguish  the 
species  in  each  individual  disease  by  a  special  descriptive 
name.  Thus,  an  ordinary  diarrhoea  or  catarrh  of  the 
bowels  would  bo  found  in  Class  I.,  Coeliaca,  since  the  di- 
gestive functions  were  disturbed :  in  Order!.,  Kntcrica, 
as  the  intestines  were  the  special  seat  of  the  disease; 
in  (!enus  8,  Diarrhoea,  a  looseness  or  flowing  through; 
and  in  Species  3,  Diarrhoea  mucosa,  since  the  evacua- 
tions were  of  mucus.  Of  all  such  systems,  most  of  them 
at  present  obsolete,  it  may  be  said  that,  while  possessing 
serious  errors  and  defects,  they  led  men  to  observe  nnd 
reflect  upon  the  nature  and  cause  of  disease,  and  educated 
a  school  of  thorough  symptomatologies,  close  observers 
of  the  svmptoms  by  which  early  and  correct  diagnosis  is  to 
be  attained.  A  congress  to  secure  a  uniform  nomenclature 
for  the  record  of  deaths  and  diseases  throughout  Europe 
•was  convened  at  Paris  in  IS.Vi,  at  Hrnssels  in  1856.  and  at 
Vienna  in  1857.  Although  the  nomenclatures  in  the  sev- 
eral countries  of  continental  Europe  and  in  England  are 
not  absolutely  uniform,  they  arc  nearly  so  and  easily  con- 
vertible. The  system  of  Dr.  William  Farr,  as  the  most 
useful  and  practical  system  of  record,  and  as  embodying 
established  and  recognized  laws  of  the  origin  of  diseases 
where  they  are  known,  has  been  modified  and  adopted  by 
the  Royal  College,  and  is  that  employed  by  the  registrar- 
general  of  England,  the  U.  S.  census  bureau,  and  the  boards 
of  health  of  New  York  and  other  cities,  with  immaterial 
modifications.  The  classification,  as  employed  by  the  board 
of  health  of  New  York  City,  is  as  follows  :  Class  /.,  Zi/iin>tic. 
Diseases  (zymosis  signifying  the  multiplication  or  ferment 
of  a  source  of  disease  within  the  body)  :  Order  1,  Mias- 
matic diseases,  smallpox,  varioloid,  inea-U-s.  scarlatina. 
diphtheria,  quinsy,  croup,  whooping-cough,  typhus  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
cholera  morbus,  cholera,  cholera  infantum,  entero-colitis, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  intermittent  fever,  yellow  fever, 
pyjfinia,  septicaemia;  Order  2,  tfnfhetic  and  inoi-n fitted 
<ii*r<tm-N,  svphilis,  malignant  pustule,  gangrene,  hydro- 
phobia; Order  3,  Dietic  diseases,  inanition,  dyspepsia, 
scurvy,  purpura,  alcoholism.  Class  //.,  Oonttittttional 
Divert*™ :  Order  1,  J}iathetic  diseases,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, dropsy,  cancer,  noma  (gangrene  of  mouth),  mortifi- 
cation :  Order  %,  Tubercular  diseases,  scrofula,  marasmus, 
pbtlnsis  pulmonalis,  hydrocephalus,  psoas  abscess.  Claw 
III,,  Loral  Discaxe*  :  Order  1.  A'-rm//*  diseases,  meningitis, 
encephalitis,  softening  of  the  brain,  progressive  locomotor 
ataxia,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  insanity,  epilepsy,  chorea,  sun- 
stroke, convulsions,  tetanus,  congest  ion  of  brain,  hemiplegia, 
pMraple^ia  ;  OrderS,  Circulatory  diseases,  pericarditis,  aneu- 
rism of  the  heart,  aneurism-of  the  aorta,  diseases  of  the  heart, 
phlebitis,  angina  pertoris.  epistaxis  (nose-bleed),  haemor- 
rhage from  the  ear;  Order  3,  Jtaptrafory  diseases,  laryngi- 
tis, bronchitis,  pleuritis,  hydrothorax,  pneumonia,  asthma, 
gangrene,  congestion  and  haemorrhage  of  lungs;  Ord'-r  4, 
Dfyexti'r'  diNrttxrtt,  gastritis,  enteritis,  peritonitis,  aseite-. 
ulceration  of  intestines,  obstruction  of  intestines,  stricture 
of  intestines,  hernia,  cirrhosis  of  liver,  ileus  (colic),  lead 
colic,  lead  disease,  intussusception,  fistula  in  ano,  ulcer  of 
the  stomach,  obstruction  of  gall-duct,  hepatitis,  jaundice, 
liver  disease,  anannia,  ha'inatemesis ;  Order  5,  I'rintn-ii 
diseases,  nephritis,  nephria  (Bright's  disease),  diabetes, 
cystitis.  di<e:ise  of  the  kidney,  disease  of  prostate  gland. 
Addison's  disease,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  retention  of 
urine,  urtomia;  Order 6,  d'<  ucrntirr  diseases,  ovarian  dropsy, 
ovarian  tumor,  uterine  tumor,  uterine  disease,  metritis,  me- 
tro-peritonitis, puerperal  peritonitis,  pelvic  cellulitis,  ova- 
ritis; Order  7,  L<irn,,",(,,r<i  dfttwiHc*,  arthritis,  hip-joint  dis- 
ease, disease  of  spine,  caries,  necrosis,  rachitis,  osteo- 
myelitis;  Order  8,  Intc</umenf»r>/  si/xtrm,  phlegmon,  ulcer, 
tumor,  abscess,  pemphigus,  sclerema,  herpes.  Class  IV., 
Developmental  Diseases:  Order  1  (children),  premature  I 
birth,  still-birth,  convulsion  of  new-born,  haemorrhage  of  | 
cord,  cyanosis,  spina  bifida,  atelectasis  of  lungs,  malfor- 
mations, teething;  Order  2  (women),  childbirth,  puerperal 
convulsions,  flooding,  miscarriage,  puerperal  mania,  phleg- 
masia  dolens;  Order  3  (age),  old  age,  senile  iranirri'in1 : 
Order  £  (nutrition),  atrophy,  debility.  Clans  V,,  Dc.nili  (>i/ 
Violence :  Order  1  (accident),  fractures,  wounds,  burns  and 


scalds,  poison,  drowning,  suffocation;  Order  2,  homicide; 
Ordt-r  3,  suicide. 

This  classification  includes  the  causes  of  death  during 
one  year.  Dr.  Farr's  complete  classification  includes  many 
more,  indigenous  in  Europe  and  in  the  British  East  Indies, 
but  unknown  in  this  country.  All  classifications  of  di 
and  deaths  for  public  purposes  are  necessarily  practical 
rather  than  accizratcly  scientific.  Thus,  apoplexy  or  haem- 
orrhage in  the  brain  is  enumerated  in  the  same  group  with 
hemiplegia,  its  usual  result.  But  hemiplegia  has  other 
causes  than  apoplexy,  which  arc  often  obscure ;  hence,  the 
diagnosis  is  confined  to  the  condition.  A  practical  classi- 
fication for  public  record  takes  cognizance  often  of  the 
immediate  method  of  disease  and  death  where  the  first  and 
true  Ciiuse  was  unknown  or  overlooked  by  carelessness  or 
ignorance.  Thus,  nose-bleed  as  a  cause  of  death  may  have 
resulted  from  injury,  excited  circulation,  mitral  disease  of 
the  heart,  or  the  perverted  state  of  the  blood  in  disorgan- 
izing febrile  disease.  In  exceptional  cases  it  retains  old 
names  of  diseases,  well  recognized,  but  having  an  unknown 
or  unsettled  pathology,  as  ''phlegmasia  dolens,"  or  milk 
leg.  The  value  of  a  generally  accepted  nomenclature  arid 
classification  of  diseases  is  great.  Published  reports  ex- 
hibit at  a  glance  the  class  of  diseases  most  prevalent  and 
fatal  in  different  seasons  in  different  communities  and 
sections  of  the  country,  and  point  to  the  sources  which 
sanitary  science  may  remove.  With  the  progress  of  pa- 
thology and  a  further  insight  into  the  nature  of  diseases, 
niiuiy  will  change  location,  diseases  now  classified  as  func- 
tional or  local  being  traced  to  a  cause  and  ranked  with 
organic  and  constitutional  diseases.  Diphtheria  would 
formerly  be  classed  as  a  local  ulcerous  sore  throat;  it  is 
now  ranked  as  a  zymotic  disease,  as  it  is  conceded  to  be  a 
general  blood  disease,  having  as  one  of  its  symptoms  the 
diphtheritic  exudation  in  the  throat. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR. 

Nos'toCy  a  genus  of  Algae  growing  in  fresh  water  or  in 
damp  places  on  the  ground.  The  genus  contains  a  number 
of  species,  all  of  which  are  composed  of  threads,  consist- 
ing of  small  globular  cells,  between  which  arc  inserted,  at 
intervals,  larger  cells  called  Jntfrnfi/*t*.  The  threads  arc 
intricately  wound  round  one  another  and  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  a  mass  of  jelly.  No  mode  of  sexual  repro- 
duction has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Nostocs.  An  asex- 
ual method  of  reproduction  has  been  described  by  Thuret 
(Sur  la  Reproduction  dit  Naxtnc  remifitmtin,  Annales  des 
Sciences  naturellen,  1844)  and  Janchewski  (  Observation!  snr 

hi    Rfpraduttion   d<    -/"''y'"-*  X<intn<*fmc?c*tAnnt  de.s  fai'mrcs 

iKftnri-Hes,  5  serie,  tome  19).  The  Nostocs  have  given  the 
name  to  a  group  of  rather  ill-defined  genera,  which  form 
a  suborder  of  the  Phycochromacesv.  Some  lichenologiffte, 
as  Prof.  T.  M.  Fries,  do  not  regard  the  Xostocs  as  alga?, 
but  as  the  Gonidia  which  have  escaped  from  some  species 
of  Collema,  a  genus  of  lichens  where  the  (innidia  resemble 
the  chains  of  Nostoc.  Others,  including  Do  Bary.  Bornet, 
Schwendener.  and  most  of  the  leading  botanists  of  France 
and  Germany,  regard  the  Xostocs  as  Alga?,  and  consider 
that  in  Collema  we  have  an  example  of  a  fungus  parasitic 
upon  an  alga. 

Nostrada'mus,  whose  true  name  was  MICHEL  T>E 
NOTIIEDAME,  was  b.  Dec.  14. 1503,  at  St.  Remi,  in  Provence, 
of  Jewish  parents  ;  studied  medicine  at  Avignon  and 
Montpellier,  and  settled  as  a  physician  first  at  Agen,  in  the 
present  department  of  Lot-ct-Garonne.  and  afterwards  at 
Salmi,  near  Aix.  where  he  d.  July  2,  1506.  He  was  a  good 
physician,  and  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  which  at  this 
period  twice  visited  Southern  France,  he  rendered  great 
service.  His  immense  fame,  however,  was  built  on  a  Je.-s 
solid  foundation — on  his  capacity  as  an  astrologer.  In 
1. ').">."»  he  published  his  /'rtyihftf*'*,  written  in  quatrains,  and 
giving  in  an  obscure  and  enigmatical  manner  prophecies 
concerning  the  coming  centuries.  The  book  made  an  im- 
mense sensation  and  was  much  studied.  Many  royal  per- 
sons— Catharine  de1  Medici,  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX..  ano! 
others — consulted  him  ami  loaded  him  with  presents  ;  the 
la-t  mentioned  even  made  him  his  life-physician.  In 
after  times  the  book  also  found  students  ami  admirers: 
the  latest  is  M.  E.  Bareste,  whose  Nottrcwlamut  appeared 
at  Paris  in  1842.  In  1781  the  book  was  forbidden  by  the 
pope,  as  it  was  found  to  contain  a  prophecy  of  the  abolition 
of  the  papal  authority.  Nostradamus  also  published  an 
almanac  containing  weather  prophecies. 

Nos'trils,  Dis'eases  of.  The  nostrils  or  nares  are 
divided  into  the  anterior  nares,  which  can  bo  seen  by  ex- 
ternal inspection  of  the  openings  of  the  nose,  and  the  pos- 
terior nares,  to  be  seen  only  by  aid  of  small  circular  mir- 
rors placed  in  the  back  of  the  throat  to  reflect  light,  ad- 
mitted through  the  mouth,  to  the  nasal  cavities  above. 
The  most  common  of  their  disease?  is  catarrh.  Nasal 
catarrh  is  produced  by  cold  air,  by  insufflating  dust,  or  by 
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irritants.  It  is  the  hi-iriiiiiiii'..'  of  iiinny  ca-o-  of  laryngitis 
and  bronchitis.  It  i-  the  chief  calarrhal  condition  in  in- 
fluenza. ill  nhiell  di-ca-e  catarrh  extend-  through  tljc 
na-al  ducts  to  tl  .....  JTMj  III"  F.listachiatl  tubes  to  the 
cii-.and  into  the  IVunliil  sinuses.  Simple  recent  nasal 
i  pi  odiice.-  a  watery,  alkaline  scrum.  \\'licn  more 
pronounced  the  catarrhal  How  is  less  wronl,  contains 
mucous  corpuscle-,  and  i-  \i  rid  MI-  c\en  tenacious  —  is 
\ollo\sish  and  purulent  in  color,  I'lit'ini''  catarrh  may 
rcsult  in  constriction  "f  the  anterior  nare-.  ill  the  devel- 

o|inient  of  «XDber*nt  granulations,  and  polypus.     In  the 

posterior   HI  [tension   In  the  throat,   it    more'   ollcn 

re  -till  -  in  pannanent  Or  obstinate  DaSO  phar\  lu'eal  cat  a  i  i  h. 
Such  chronic  catarrh  may  y;i  \  e  i  i-c  ont\  to  habitual  cou^'h 
ing  and  hanking  of  mucus,  hut  it  (d'ten  impairs  the  hear- 
ing by  tnnlcl'aclion  at  till!  aperture  of  the  Ku-!achian 
duel-  or  hy  cxtcn-iou  to  the  middle'  aU.  Na-al  poh  |.n-  is 
an  attached  tumor  in  Ihe  nostrils.  orit;iliall\  a  small  pro- 
jecting mass  oi'  1:1  a  uulat  ions  or  enlarged  glandular  tis-uc. 
When  chronic  na-al  catarrh  ha-  rcsullcd  in  ulceration  and 
dentil  of  the  cartilages  or  I,  ones  id'  the  nose,  the  discharge 
is  id'teii  ofl'cnsuc,  and  is  known  us  ic/.ena.  Close  examin- 
ation will  disco\er  pa  nicies  of  necrosed  matter.  'K/ona  i- 
linu'e  often  the  result  of  nasal  catarrh  in  strunious.  tuber- 
cular. and  syphilitic  jiiT-on-.  lipistaxis  or  nose  Meed  is 
the  result  of  local  oftUMfj  as  irritating  or  picking  the 
nostrils;  it  is  a  frequent  '  .....  urn  nee  in  persons  having 
di-ea.-e  of  the  mitral  \alvc  of  the  heart;  it  is  a  symptom 
peculiar  to  typhoid  fever;  it  is  often  due  to  e\ce-sive  ex- 
ercise and  to  excitement.  The  eatarrha!  di-ca-i  •  of  the 
nostrils  are  treated  hy  topical  applications,  inhalations. 
an  1  sprays.  Ozieua  demands  the  insufflation  or  injection 
of  anti-cptio  washes  or  the  surgical  removal  of  dead  hone. 
1'olypus  is  removed  hy  cutting  or  tearing.  Xose-blecd  is 
•  'I  hy  cold  applications  on  the  nose,  hy  plugging  the 
nostril  with  lint,  or  the  introduction  of  styptics,  iis  tannie 
aci  I.  pernitrate  and  persulphate  of  iron.  In  extensive 
bleeding  from  the  nose  the  nostrils  have  to  be  plugged 
from  behind.  E.  DARWIN  Hi  nsov.  Jit. 

No'ta  (ALBERTO),  a  distinguished  I'iedmontcso  author 
of  comedies,  b.  in  Turin  in  ITS.'i;  d.  in  the  same  city  in 
1st".  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  received  his  legal  degree 
from  the  university  of  his  native  town,  liesides  his  lit- 
erary labors,  ho  acted  as  librarian,  first  to  Prince  di  Cari- 
gnano,  then  to  the  king,  Carlo  Alberto,  and  occupied  sae- 
dy  many  highly  honorable  offices  in  the  civil  magis- 
ira''y.  Nota  was  called  the  Piedmontese  Goldoni,  but  ho 
dillcrs  as  widely  from  Goldoni  as  does  Terence  from  Plau- 
tus.  The  plot  of  his  comedies  is  correct  and  regular,  the 
stylo  sustained  and  almost  elegant,  but  one  rarely  finds  in 
tin  'in  either  originality,  tire,  or  the  true  via  cnmica.  The 
he-t  conn-dies  of  Nota  are  the  following:  /  1',-inu'  I'nisi  ul 
iK'il  f'^tuni'.  /.n  /•Yerrr,  L'  Irrcynif'tn,  ft  Progettieta,  L'Op- 
prcsnore  e  F  Opprato,  La  L  luinyhiera,  Eductaione  e  Natura. 
Not'ableSj  in  France,  comprised  not  only  the  born 
nobility,  but  also  persons  who  enjoyed  certain  social  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  on  in  .....  mil  a!  J,\\c  office  which  they 
held.  When  in  course  of  time  the  Ktats  Gfineraux  came 
into  frequent  collision  w'th  the  royul  power,  the  kings  con- 
voked in  their  stead  Assemblies  de-  Notables,  and  a.-  i 

lilies  were  composed  of  persons  who  were  dependent 
on  the  court  or  had  tin-  same  interest  as  it,  they  | 
much  more  manageable.    The  last  As-euibh-c  dc-  \otables 
met   Nov.  0,   17SS.  to  discuss  the  forms  under  which  the 
Ktats  (lencrau.x  should  bo  convened. 

Notacanth'idne  [from  Noinmuthui].  a  family  of  fishes 
of  the  order  Opisthomi.  The  body  is  elongated  (but  not 
eel-like),  and  the  tail  tapers  strongly  backward  ;  it  is 
covered  with  very  small  cycloid  scales;  the  lateral  line  is 
conspicuous:  the  head  is  conic',  and  the  snout  more  or  less 
produced:  the  mouth  is  interior,  the  cleft  moderate,  and 
the  lower  jaw  quite  movable:  the  teeth  are  minute  and 
pointed;  the  branchial  apertures  are  normally  extended  ; 
there  are  about  eight  hniiu-hiostcgal  nivs;  the  dorsal  fin 
is  only  n-pre-ented  by  a  number  (7-80)  of  short  discon- 
10  "tc  I  spines  about  the  middle  of  the  length  ;  the  anal  is 
elongated,  and  armed  with  numerous  (12-15)  spines  in 
flout  ;  the  caudal  small  and  (typicalh  at  lea-tl  connected 
with  the  anal;  the  pectorals  are  well  dc\  eloped,  and  the 
\  cnirals  are  abdominal  and  composed  of  spinoiix  (2-4)  and 
articulated  (7-8)  rays.  Five  specie-  are  known  —  viz. 
\»liii'iuitinii  HIIHIIK,  l.'recnlaud  :  .V.  ll,in,iji,,rli'i  and  .V.  Muli- 
-"'«/«.  \nstralia  :  and  Z,i,i.,l,i:;nitlin*  Rit- 

»o,  I/HI*      (  \,,tn,;,i,tl,ii*     A','««,,,(,MI«.     Fil.     ,1      Vcr.  I.     Ml'diterra 

nean.     The  last    species   is    jrenerically  dislinguished   by 
the  numerous  (over  lid)   dor  nd   pi  obo-vis.Iikc 


Not'ary  Pnb'lic.    This  is  nn  officer  known  to  all  eivil- 

ized  nations,  and  who  existed  under  the  rules  ,,f  the  civil  or 
Roman  law.     His  principal  duties  are  to  protest  bills  of 


exchange  and  to  make  such  other  prole-ts  or  declaration-' 
•ord  with  the  usage  of  merchants,     cither  (Into 

freijUently   added     by    -t  itllte.    -lleh  'el     payment 

of  promissory  note-  and  to  make   protc-t-  in  case   of  non 
Jia\nicnt.  so  a-  to  chariro  indoi-er-.  to  administer  oath-  or 
affirmations,    and    to    take    acknonlcd/incnts    of    deeds    or 
other    in-trument-.       Tile    term    ••  ; 
means  an  otlieial  declaration  by  the  uolai  \-  of  the  e\  i 
of  a    faet    c'liineeted    \vith    the    performance  of  his   duties. 
This  certificate,  when  authori/cd  by  law.  is  in  general  pre- 
sumptive   evidence    that    the    fact-    certified    to    took    pbn  e. 
Thus,  a  "protest"  of  a  foreign   hill   of  exchange  tor  non 

•inec  or  non  payment    is    -utlicient   evidence  ou  the 
trial  of  an  action  to  charge  the  drawer  or  indorscr.-. 

A  notary  is  a  mini-terial    officer,  and  is  liable  to  a  party 

injured  hy  the  lie>_-li_'cnt   pcifortm I'  hi<  duties.      Slat 

lite-  also  frei|uently  declare    his    respnn-ibilil y   for    In 
duct,  both  civil   and   criminal.      It   i-   ol«U  thai   in  the   ab 
senee  of  any  statute  hi-  --oniiuet  i  -  ...  ;[,;,(  general 

rule  of  law  whi'di    pmsribM    tlial    any  per-on  v.  ho   enters 

upon  an  undertaking  requiring  ordinary  0 and   skill   is 

bouinl    to  use   ordinary  diliccnce,  and   is   liable  to  an\   one 
injured  by  the  want  of  it.     Still,  if  under  the  direction  of 
an  employer  ho  commit  an  error  in  such  an  a-'t  a-  pi,,tc-i 
ing  a  bill  of  exchange,  I  tic  t'i"t   that   he  fo]!o\\  - 
tton  will  he  a  sufficient,  excu-c. 

When  called  upon  to  perform  a  strict  notarial  act  ho 
must  in  general  perform  it  personally,  lie  cannot  dclc/ate 
it  to  any  other  person,  as,  for  example,  to  a  clerk.  'Ibis 
proposition  is  but  a  branch  of  a  wider  rule  that  an  ntrencv 
requiring  trust  and  confidence  cannot  he  delegated.  If. 
however,  there  is  a  settled  commercial  n»:i!.'c  in  the  place 
where  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  is  payable  that  pn.ie  i 
may  be  made  by  a  notary's  clerk,  evidence  of  such  usage 
is  admissible  to  e-tahlish  it,  and  thus  give  the  sanction  of 
law  to  the  notary's  delegation  of  authority.  This  last 
proposition  proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  the  necessity 
of  protest  in  the  case  of  foreign  bills  is  a  matter  of  mer- 
cantile usage,  and  a  special  custom  in  a  particular  place 
may  enlarge  or  qualify  ordinary  practice.  It  frequently 
happens  that  when  a  bill  of  exchange  is  given  to  an  agent 
for  collection,  that  person  employs  a  notary  to  make  a  pro- 
test who  is  guilty  of  negligence,  and  thus  discharges  the 
drawer  and  indorsers.  The  question  then  recurs  whether 
the  principal  may  sue  the  agent,  or  whether  his  remedy  is 
against  the  notary.  Upon  this  point  there  is  much  diver 
gence  of  judicial  opinion.  Some  courts  take  a  distinction 
between  the  case  where  the  act  i»  strictly  notarial  and 
where  it  is  not.  In  the  former  case  they  hold  that  tho 
notary  is  liable  directly  to  the  original  employer  or  prin- 
!  cipal.  In  the  latter  case — t.  g.  giving  notice  of  the  non- 
payment of  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  (an  act  which  any 
person  though  not  a  notary  may  perform) — he  is  simply 
the  agent  of  his  immediate  employer,  and  cannot  be  sued 
by  the  person  for  whoso  benefit  the  notice  was  to  be  given. 
It  is,  however,  held  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  States 
that  when  a  banker  or  other  person  acting  as  collecting 
agent  has  employed  a  competent  notary  who  is  guilty  of 
an  act  of  negligence,  the  remedy  of  the  injured  party  is 
solely  against  the  notary,  without  reference  to  the  fact 
whether  the  act  is  strictly  notarial  or  not.  The  distinction 
between  the  liability  of  a  notary  for  strictly  notarial  and 
non-notarial  acts  has  been  taken  in  other  instances.  Thus, 
it  has  been  said  that  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  bill  not  only 
should  protest  be  made,  but  notice  should  bo  given  by  him 
to  all  the  antecedent  parties,  but  that  in  the  ease  of  inland 
bills  it  is  not  his  duty  to  give  notice  of  dishonor  to  any  one 
but  the  person  from  whom  he  received  it.  It  is  desirable 
that  where  such  a  distinction  exists,  as  it  tends  to  confuse 
and  mislead,  it  should  bo  remedied  by  statute.  It  is  well 
settled  that  where  a  statute  enjoins  upon  a  notary  in  pro- 
testing promissory  notes,  etc.  the  duty  of  giving  notice  of 
dishonor  to  antecedent  parties,  he  is  bound  to  notify  them, 
and  is  liable  to  an  action  on  the  part  of  one  who  may  be 
injured  by  his  neglect.  T.  W.  Uwtc.iir. 

Notasnl'ga*  post-v.  of  Macon  co..  Ala.,  on  the  Western 
R.  R.,  has  3  churches  and  1  newspaper.     Pop.  1691. 

JOHX  C.  Brnxuss,  En.  "  I'MVKIISAI.IST  HERALD." 

Nota'tion  [I/at.  >mlnti<i].  in  chemistry,  an  ingenious  sys- 
tem of  abbreviating  and  condensing  statements  of  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  bodies,  and  of  their  changes  and  trans- 
formations, by  mo;  .A.  From  tho  earliest  days 
of  the  science,  even  in  alchemical  times,  various  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  have  been  attempted,  but  the  first 
useful  basis  of  tile  pr.  u  was  laid,  curiously 
enough,  in  the  same  identical  year  in  which  the  present 
.  of  nomenclature  that  of  Guyton  de  Morvcau  and 
Lavoi  lilided — 17S7 — (see  \o\n  MI.  \TfRK)  by 
I  la  -o'niV:i ;  /  :m  I  . \det.  These  chemist  -  first  used  the  initial 
letters  of  the  Latin  names  t:i  express  the  metals,  surround- 
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ing  each,  however,  with  a  circle,  which  was  their  general 
symbol  for  a  metal.  Dalton,  when  he  founded  the  atomic 
theory,  adopted  these  symbols,  circle  and  all,  as  ho  con- 
sidered the  atoms  probably  spherical  in  form.  Berzelius 
in  1815  brought  the  symbolic  notation  into  its  present  form, 
bv  introducing  coefficients  to  indicate  the  numbers  of  equiva- 
lents, with  a  number  of  other  important  devices. 

While  speaking  of  the  initiation  of  the  invention  of 
chemical  symbols,  it  should  bo  mentioned  that  Ilassenfratz 
and  Adet,  in  their  original  symbols,  introduced  features, 
now  entirely  forgotten,  to  which  in  this  ago  of  science  we 
shall  unquestionably  have  to  return.  They  had  a  symbol 
to  express  caloric  or  heat,  and  their  symbol  for  water  ad- 
mitted of  three  modifications  for  its  three  known  states  of 
ice,  water,  and  steam.  We  shall  soon  doubtless  have  to 
introduce  into  our  chemical  notation  such  symbols,  to  ex- 
press, probably,  not  exactly  'j/iantitics  of  heat  involved  and 
engendered,  but  at  least  amounts  of  thermodynamic  eneryy. 
One  of  our  most  acute  American  scientists,  H.  F.  Walling, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  in  1875.  brought 
this  matter  forward  and  urged  strongly  its  necessity. 

In  the  article  on  CHEMISTRY  will  be  found  a  tabulation 
of  the  symbols  of  Berzelius,  as  still  used  throughout  the 
world.  Each  symbol,  alone,  stands  for  one  equivalent 
weight,  and  a  numerical  coefficient  placed  before  or  after 
it  multiplies  it  by  so  much.  When  a  compound  is  to  be 
represented,  made  up  of  two  or  more  other  compounds,  a 
comma  or  period  is  used — the  latter  being  generally  the 
most  approved — to  represent  the  secondary  combination. 
Thus,  common  copperas  or  green  vitriol  is  thus  represented  : 
FeO.S03.7H20 ;  meaning  a  compound  of  iron  and  oxygen, 
combined  with  another  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen, 
combined  again  with  7  equivalents  of  water.  When  a 
small  coefficient  is  placed  after  the  symbol,  as  in  Os  and 
H-j  in  this  case,  it  applies  to  that  one  symbol  only;  but 
when  a  larger  coefficient  is  placed  before  a  group  of  sym- 
bols, as  in  the  7H20,  it  multiplies  them  all,  at  least  up  to 
the  next  period.  The  sign  +  is  often  used  to  express  com- 
bination, but  not  by  recent  correct  and  critical  writers, 
being  reserved  by  such  entirely  for  use  in  expressing 
chemical  r>-n<-tii<HH,  t->  indicate  the  mere  l>i-in<iiti'i  together 
of  the  reacting  substances  within  the  sphere  of  possible 
re:i  -tion,  anil  the  mere  st.ite  of  admi.rtnri'  or  juxtaposition 
of  the  resulting  products.  Thus,  FeO.S03  +  Na2O.C02  = 
Na20.SOs  +  FoO.C02,  means  that  the  previous  mixture  of 
f'l'mms  sulphate  and  sodic  carbonate  produces  sodic  sul- 
phate and  ferrous  carbonate.  Berzelius  devised  also,  for 
the  important  purpose  of  abbreviating  long  and  complex 
formulas,  particularly  in  mineralogical  chemistry,  two  kinds 
of  symbols,  called  "  dotted  symbols  "  and  "cross-barred  sym- 
bols." In  dotted  symbols  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  rep- 
resented by  so  many  dots  placed  over  the  symbol  of  the 
element  with  which  it  is  combined ;  thus : 
Mi,  silica, 
S',  sulphuric  acid, 
P2,  phosphoric  acid. 

The  cross-barred  symbol  simply  indicates  two  equivalents 
of  the  element  for  which  it  stands.  Sometimes  he  com- 
bined the  dots  and  cross-bars,  representing,  for  example, 
alumina,  A1203,  by  A4;  ferric  oxide,  Fc20s,  by  -Pe;  phos- 
phoric acid  by  ¥ ';  and  so  on. 

A  good  deal  of  use  is  made  at  the  present  day  of  paren- 
theses in  our  notation,  in  writing  out  complex  formula},  the 
different  simpler  molecules  contained  or  supposed  to  be 
contained  in  the  more  complex  compound  being  enclosed  in 
separate  parentheses  ;  and  when  a  coefficient  is  then  placed 
either  before  or  after  such  a  parenthetic  collocation  of 
symbols,  it  multiplies  all  those,  and  only  those,  within  the 
parentheses.  Thus,  for  example. 

Common  alum,  (KaO.SO,)(AUO3.3SO,).24H,0: 

Zinc-cthyle,  (C,H,)2.Zn; 

Stan no-dimethyliMlicih vie,  (CH3l2(C.Hj)o.Sn: 

Sugar  of  lead,  Pb(C2H:,62l2.3H2O.     ' 
Sometimes  parentheses  are  used  within  parentheses : 
Microcosmic  salt,  (Na2O.(NH4).,O.H,!O)P2O5.GH2O. 
In  the  representation  of  compounds  according  to  the 
theories  of  types  and  substitutions,  which  play  so  large  a 
part  in  the  chemical  literature  of  the  present  day,  other 
devices  are  user!  :  thus,  the  element  or  radical  supposed  to 
have  been  substituted  for  one  or  more  hydrogen-equiva- 
lents is  placed  over  the  remaining  hydrogen  in  the  symbol. 
Hydrate  of  potash,  considered  as  belonging  to  the  water- 
type,  would  thus  be  written  j£o ,  water  itself,  for  comparison, 
being  written  ^O.      Ammonic  hydrate  would  be  Njj*O. 
Sometimes  a  brace  is  used  in  this  kind  of  formulation  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness.    Thus,  propylamine,  according  to 


this  system,  might  be  written  N 


, 

and  mcthvl-cthvl- 


fCH,, 
amylamine,  N^  CjHj,       Wood-spirit  and  common  alcohol, 

(.05HU. 

regarded  as  substitution-products  of  the  marsh-gas  type 

fllO,  rCH8. 

and  containing  "hydroxyl,"  will  be  C  \  H'    and  C  |  ]!"' 

K          [a 

An  important  invention  in  notation  is  the  use  of  braid* 
between  elemental  symbols,  to  express  the  relations  of 
equivalence,  sometimes  called  "atomicity."  The  affinity 
of  a  monad  element  is  represented  by  one  dash,  of  a  dyad 
by  two,  of  a  triad  by  three,  and  so  on.  Water  is  repre- 
sented by  placing  the  dyad  oxygen  between  the  two  hydro- 
gen monads;  thus,  II — 0 — H,  the  two  dashes  representing 
the  two  bonds  of  affinity  of  dyadic  oxygen,  supposed  to  be 
saturated,  in  water.  They  represent  likewise  each  the  total 
affinity  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  monads,  which  are  there- 
fore also  both  satisfied  or  saturated.  One  more  example 
may  be  given  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  represented  thus, 
0=C=0,  the  tetradic  carbon  having  four  bonds  and  the 
oxygen  dyads  two  each.  By  following  out  this  system 
very  curious  results  are  obtained  in  the  shape  of  hypo- 
thetical "  constitutional  formula; "  for  compounds  of  all 
degrees  of  complexity.  To  explain  these  would  take  very 
large  space,  and,  as  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  they  are 
liable  to  the  great  objection  that  they  inculcate  the  idea 
of  construction  of  molecules  (which  in  nature  must  have 
geometrical  structure)  on  the  same  plane,  involving  thus  a 
gross  absurdity.  HEXRY  WURTZ. 

Notation  [Lat.  notatin].  Mathematical  notation  is  a 
conventional  method  of  representing  quantities  and  opera- 
tions by  means  of  symbols.  It  explains  the  meaning  of 
individual  symbols,  both  of  operation  and  of  quantity,  and 
shows  how  to  combine  them  so  as  to  express  in  the  simplest 
manner  every  mathematical  operation.  A  simple  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  notation  is  essential  to  the  progress 
of  every  science,  but  in  no  branch  is  a  complete  system 
more  necessary  than  in  mathematics,  and  in  no  branch 
has  there  been  a  greater  diversity  of  systems  projM>se<l. 
Our  present  system  is  the  result  of  the  labors  of  many  men. 
living  in  different  ages,  speaking  different  languages,  and 
possessing  different  habits  of  thought;  from  these  diverse 
sources  a  mathematical  language  has  sprung  up.  defective 
in  many  respects,  and  yet  sufficiently  simple  and  copious 
for  most  of  the  purposes  of  analysis  und  investigation. 
Each  department  of  mathematics  has  its  own  notation;  in 
this  article  will  only  be  considered  the  notation  of  arith- 
metic, or  the  method  of  writing  numbers. 

There  are  at  present  in  general  use  only  two  systems  of 
arithmetical  notation,  the  common  system  and  the  Roman  ; 
in  addition  to  these  we  shall  also  explain  the  method  of 
the  ancient  (Jreeks. 

(1)  The  Common  Si/stem. — This  is  sometimes  called  the 
Arabic,  because  the  figures  which  it  employs  were  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  Arabs.  The  following  figures, 
expressing  values  regularly  increasing  by  one  from  no- 
thing to  nine,  are  used  in  this  system :  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9.  These  figures,  taken  separately,  are  called  (fir/its. 
The  first  one,  named  naught,  is  also  called  a  cipher  or  zero  ; 
it  stands  for  no  number.  The  remaining  ones  are  called 
significant  figures.  All  integral  numbers  are  expressed  by 
writing  the  proper  digits  in  a  line.  The  digit  on  the  right 
is  said  to  stand  in  the  Jii-st  place,  the  one  preceding  this 
in  the  second  place,  the  next  preceding  in  the  third  place, 
and  so  on.  This  order  of  arrangement  is  called  the  scale 
of  the  system.  The  same  digit  always  indicates  the  same 
number  of  units,  but  the  value  of  the  unit  indicated  de- 
pends on  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  scale.  If  a  digit 
stands  in  the  first  place,  it  expresses  simple  units  or  o;,.-\  ,• 
if  in  the  second  place,  it  expresses  tens ;  if  in  the  third 
place,  it  expresses  hundreds;  the  value  of  the  unit  in  any 
place  is  always  ten  times  that  of  the  unit  in  the  next  lower 
place.  Thus,  the  combination  376  stands  for  3  hundred*, 
7  tens,  and  6  ones,  or  for  the  number  three  hundred  and 
x>'rrunj-iti.r.  If  we  place  a  point — which  we  call  the  deci- 
mal point — on  the  right  of  the  first  place,  we  may  continue 
the  scale  downward  to  any  extent:  in  this  case,  the  digit 
on  the  right  of  the  point  is  said  to  stand  in  the  first  place 
of  decimals,  the  next  stands  in  the  second  place  of  dfri- 
iiiah,  the  next  in  the  third  place,  and  so  on.  The  unit  of 
the  first  place  of  decimals  is  one-truth  ;  that  of  the  second 
place,  one-hundredth;  that  of  the  third  place,  rnie-thon- 
snudth  ;  and  so  on.  Thus,  the  combination  .325  stand?  for 
3  tenths,  2  hundredth*,  and  5  thousandth*,  or  for  the  number 
^^-thousandths.  The  scale  thus  completed  is  called  the 
decimal  scale  :  it  will  be  noted  that  this  scale  is  continuous 
throughout;  that  is,  in  proceeding  from  right  to  left  the 
unit  of  each  place  is  ten  times  that  of  the  preceding  place. 
If  we  place  a  cipher  in  each  place,  we  may  write  the  deci- 
mal scale  as  follows: 
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000, 000,  000,  000       .      000, 000 

For  ooDTMllanoe  of  reading,  the  scale  i-    -eparated  into 

periods,  each  of  which  eml.r: -  three  places.  :iml  is  named 

'i.iwn  above.  Tin-  denominations  above  liillj.it 
trillions,  iim'lrillions,  i|uintillions.  etc.,  deriving  thi'ir 
namM  from  tha  Latin  numerals.  If  a  digit  is  written  in 
the  place  <it'  any  ei|ilier  in  the  blank  scale  above  given,  it 
will  express  a  corresponding  number  of  niiils  of  the  name 
in.li.'iileil  ;  thus  the  Combination  :;i!i;.M2,  i:;:i.L'7s,sl  L',  e\- 
prcs-es  tile  niiml.cr  ol'l.  mi/tiiniH,  S12  ttt'iKH'tniln.  -l.'!"i  unit*. 
ami  LTX  tlniii*:iii<lth*.  ML'  ini'/liiiiiiliii.  It  will  bo  observed 
tbnt  the  unit  of  each  place  is  some  power  of  10:  thus,  the 
unit  of  the  first  place  is  10",  or  1 :  that  of  the  seeon  I 
is  10'.  or  10  :  th:it  nf  ilie  third  place  is  101,  or  100  ;  and  so 
on.  In  like  manner  the  unit  of  the  first  decimal  place  is 
III  ',  or  Aj ;  that  of  the  second  place  of  decimals  is  10~2, 
orjJ0;  that  of  the  third  place  is  10-',  or  Yjljj:  and  so  on. 
It  i-  f.-om  this  Inw  of  relation  that  we  name  the  scale  a 
ile:  for  like  reason  we  call  this  system  of  indi 
eating  numbers  the  <A  <•/,//,»/  »i/xtt'i/i.  In  the  system  just  ex- 
plained the  units  corresponding  to  the  different  places  are 
in  geometrical  progression,  the  bate  or  radix  Ol  which  i- 
Iii.  Similar  scales  might  be  constructed  having  any  other 
number  as  a  rai/i'.r, but  such  scales  are  not  in  common  use. 

('.'I  '/'//••  lima, in  Mi-tlinil. — In  the  Roman  method  of  nota- 
tion seven  capital  letters  are  used.  These  letters  and  the 
values  they  express  are  shown  below: 

I..  It,;;.  I.,  V.,  X.,   L.,    C.,    I)..      M. 
r.i/HM,  1,    5,    10,50,100,500,1000. 

Other  numbers  than  those  above  are  expressed  by  combin- 
ing thc-c  letters  according  to  the  following  laws :  1st.  If  a 
letter  is  repeated,  the  number  that  it  denotes  is  repeated. 
2d.  It  a  letter  is  written  after  another  which  denotes  a 
greater  number,  the  value  of  the  latter  is  increased  by 
that  of  the  former.  3d.  If  a  letter  is  written  before  one 
that  ili  notes  a  greater  number,  the  value  of  the  latter  is  to 
be  diminished  by  that  of  the  former.  Thus,  III.  denotes 
3,  and  XXX.  denotes  30;  VI.  denotes  0,  and  LX.  denotes 
60;  XC.  denotes  !MI.  and  IX.  denotes  9.  The  combination 
MlMVri.XXV.  is  read  1S75.  This  system  is  only  used 
for  dates,  headings  of  chapters,  and  the  like.  It  is  a  very 
cumbrous  system,  and  ia  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  or- 
dinary requirements  of  numerical  computation. 

(,'t)  The  Grecian  Method. — The  ancient  Greeks  repre- 
sented numbers  by  means  of  the  letters  of  their  alphabet, 
to  which  they  added  the  three  obsolete  characters  r',  <;',  and 
I.  Thus,  the  consecutive  numbers  from  1  to  9  were  rep- 
re-ented  by  the  characters  a,  p,  y,  {,  t,  r,  {,  rj,  and  9 — «I'M- 
"i't*  :  the  tens  from  1  ten  to  9  tens,  or  the  numbers 
from  III  to  !Mi,  were  represented  by  the  characters  i,  «,A.M, 
v ,  f .  o,  TT,  and  <i — tcnit  ;  and  the  hundreds  up  to  nine  hundred 
wore  represented  by  the  characters  p.(r,r.v.,^.\.^.u>.  and  1 
— hum/ml*.  Thousands  were,  expressed  by  a  subscript 
da-li  :  thus,  the  number  3000  was  written  ,y.  The  letter  M 
written  In-low  un\  symbol  increased  its  value  ten  thou- 
:  UHM  :  Iht'M',  eon\  cntioniil  principles  enabled  them  to 
write  any  number  up  to  1,1100.000,1)00.  The  following  ex- 
amples show  how  numbers  were  expressed  in  this  s\ -tern  : 

,0 i  C  ft',  nin''  tfifntsnnd  ninf  /mm/iv,/  mid  /ihnfif-ninf. 
,o  T  w  3',  funr  tlwusanil  l/irtt  /lumlred  and  eiijliit/-ttro. 
,y  a',  I/tree  tliuusiind  mid  one. 

Other  devices  for  expressing  numbers  were  conceived  by 
Archimedes,  Apollonius.  .,,,,[  others,  but  the  entire  system 
was,  like  that  of  the  liomans,  extremely  unwieldv  and  ill 
fitted  to  practical  computation!.  W.  (i.  PKCK. 

Notation  [I. at.  n<,ittt;<,].  In  music  this  term  is  now 
commonly  used  in  a  larger  sense  than  formerly,  to  denote 
the  mode  or  >  vstem  by  which  musical  thoughts  are  rcprc- 
scutcl  in  writing,  including  all  the  signs,  characters,  fig- 
ures, mid  arbitrary  marks  ne  •e--ary  t  .render  siiehth.. 
intelligible  and  expressive  of  I  he  author's  conceptions.  The 

M  now  in  use  is  mainly  a  product  of  the  IM-I  tli 
four  centuries,  and   is    remarkable    as    p.  mvof 

the  properties  of  a  universal  language.  In  all  d\ili/.ed 
inti'itis  niu-ir;il  -\iulinN  a  re  the  same,  and  musical  com- 
positions when  correctly  written  receive  everywhere  sub- 


'ui-  interpn-tatiim.      In  ancient  tin. 

rcc'inlin_'  , ,]'  mii-ical  i'lcas.  h'.w  c\  cr  ,-inlplc  they  might  be. 
j  was  a  subject  of  perplexity  and  uncertainty,  even  among 
;  those  who  <  inn  to  other  forms  of  thought 

ill  refined,  exact,  and  appropriate  lanTinige.  Toeoiney 
from  one  mind  to  another  a  clear  idea  merely  of  the  /ifii-li 
and  the  </in-'ih'>,fi  ,.t  ^.^rr;!!  t..ni.-  or  sounds,  though  com 
]. rising  only  a  very  lim  .cijuired  of  course  cer- 

tain  signs   or    -\iiil..l-    which    should    po  .         .'1    and 

recogni/e.l  meauinir.  The  eatlic-t  signs  adoptc.l  l'..r  thi- 
purpose  seem  to  have  been  the  lettcis  of  the  alphabet, 
which  were  snuictioH'-  |.l:i.'.'ij  erect,  sometimes  iiiveilc.!, 
mutilated,  commingled,  or  cast  into  various  fanciful  forms, 
so  that  by  degree^  more  tii, in  100  of  such  characters  came 
into  use.  After  this,  greater  simplicity  was  secured  by  the 
use  of  only  a  few  Itoman  Idlers,  the  lower  octaw 
reprc-cntc.1  l.\  capitals,  the  -*•.-., ml  oct:i\  i- l.\  -mail  letters, 
and  the  third  by  small  letter,-  il. oil, led.  Beside-  the  letter 
ni,  another  mode  of  representing  musical  sound-  ca  me 
i  into  use.  the  leading  feature  ol  which  was  a  -ingle  -I  might 
line — black,  re. I,  or  yellow --a  lio\  e  and  below  nbicb  the 

various  sounds  were  indicated  chietly  by  dots,  either  on 
the  line  or  more  or  less  distant  from  it.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  given  at  it  in  the  following  example,  taken  from 
a  work  by  Padre  .Martini,  with  its  interpretation  in  black 
notes  at  l>,  and  in  modern  notes  at  c : 


Q- 

6 


c      (  TYamtposfd  from  C  to  F.) 


As  late  as  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  numberless 
crooked  marks,  loops,  curves,  hooks,  wavy  lines,  and  other 
signs,  besides  the  dots,  were  used  with  the  single  straight 
line,  forming  a  most  intricate  and  curious  system,  not  easy  to 
be  interpreted  even  by  the  most  skilful  of  modern  musician-. 
The  introduction  of  tterernl  lines  with  their  spaces,  and 
notes  of  fixed  form  and  duration,  was  the  next  important 
step.  The  lines  were  at  first  only  four  in  number,  though 
we  sometimes  find  the  staves  belonging  to  two  or  three 
voices  (with  their  proper  clefs)  so  crowded  together  as  to 
look  like  one  stave  of  eight  or  twelve  lines.  (The  ancient 
note*  belonging  to  the  four-line  stave  have  already  been 
described  in  the  article  LABOR,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred.) To  indicate  the  pitch  of  the  notes,  two  clefs  were 
used — viz.  one  to  mark  the  place  of  middle  C.  nnd  the 
other  that  of  the  F  below.  Those  clefs  were  not  perma- 
nently fixed  on  any  particular  line,  but  placed  on  such  a 
line  as  would  serve  most  conveniently  to  keep  the  notes 
within  the  bounds  of  the  stave  and  the  spaces  above  and 
below.  The  stave  now  in  universal  use  consists  of  five 
lines,  that  number  being  found  most  convenient  for  the 
eye;  and  to  each  stave  is  prefixed  a  clef  to  designate,  as 
from  a  starting-point,  the  various  degrees  of  acutencss  or 
gravity  of  the  notes  employed.  Of  these  clefs,  that  of  F 
for  the  bass  and  that  of  G  for  the  upper  parts  are  of  most 
frequent  use  in  modern  music,  the  C  clef  being  reser\  ed 
for  certain  orchestral  parts,  and  also  occasionally  used  for 
the  tenor  and  alto  in  church  music.  Instead  of  the  cum- 
brous notes  formerly  employed,  with  square,  oblong,  and 
lozenge  shapes,  the  round-headed  form,  both  white  and 
black,  is  now  exclusively  used,  the  oM  square  breve  sel- 
dom appearing  except  in  the  music  of  the  church.  "  The 
invention  of  the  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  and  semiquaver 
in  ascribed  to  John  dc  Muris.  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonnc, 
who  made  this  important  addition  to  notation  ...  in  the 
year  1338.  The  dpmispniiqiiavcr  first  appeared  in  the 
seventeenth  century."  {/'-UHI/  ('>/'-t'if,:i</i>i.i  Of  thcs(  ., 
the  semibreve  is  now  taken  as  the  standard  of  unity  or  the 
note  of  longest  duration,  but  the  e.rtmt  of  that  duration  is 
not  determined  by  clock  time,  but  by  the  will  of  the  com- 
poser  or  performer.  The  actual  speed  of  a  piece  of  music 
is  indicated  by  regulative  terms  or  signs  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  is  left  to  tlie  discretion  of  the  performer;  but  in 
all  ca -es  the  time  giicn  to  the  sctnibreve  determines  the 
time  of  each  mini:...  crotchet,  quaver,  etc.,  because  thc-c 
notes  stand  to  it  in  the  relation  of  J,  J,  J.  -fa,  etc.  Inter- 
vals of  silence  «1  >ii.liug  in  duration  with  the 
sc-.eral  kinds  of  notes,  are  indicated  by  characters  called 
rr-Htfi.  To  meet  the  want  of  notes  bearing  other  ratios  to 
the  semibreve,  as  j.  if,  -fs.  etc.,  the  simple  process  of  ad- 
.Iiuur  a  dot  to  a  note  was  adopted,  whereby  its  duration 
became  one-half  longer — a  dotted  minim,  for  instance. 
being  .]  of  a  semibreve,  a  dotted  crotchet  J,  etc.  The  dot 
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is  sometimes  doubled  ;  in  which  case  the  time  expressed 
by  the  first  dot  is  increased  one-half.  These  dots  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  rests  or  marks  of  silence.  To  the 
moderns  must  also  bo  ascribed  the  systematic  and  rhythm- 
ical division  of  music  into  phrases,  sections,  periods,  and 
measures  or  bars,  and  the  marks  by  which  the  latter  are 
represented — viz.  bar-strokes  of  various  kinds.  The  use 
of  bars  was  not  general  till  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  to  the  same  period  is  to  bo  referred  the 
grouping  of  quavers,  semiquavers,  etc.  by  ties  or  ligatures 
connecting  their  stems.  Under  the  head  of  notation  are  j 
also  comprised  the  numerous  signs  of  expression,  empha- 
sis, loudness  and  softness,  retardation  and  acceleration  of 
speed,  various  kinds  of  ornament,  and  all  the  marks  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  harmony.  WILLIAM  STAUNTON. 

Note  Engraving.     See  BANK-NOTE  ENGRAVING. 

Notes  [from  Lat.  nota  :  Fr.  and  Ger.  note,  a  known 
"  murk  "  or  "  sign  "],  in  music,  the  characters  by  which  the 
relative  duration  of  the  several  sounds  is  expressed ;  thus, 
a  semibreve  occupies  as  much  time  as  two  minims,  four 
crotchets,  etc.  The  pitch,  or  degree  of  acuteness  or  gravity  ! 
of  the  sounds  represented  by  these  characters,  is  not  deter- 
mined by  their  form,  but,  by  their  position  on  the  lines  or  | 
spaces  of  the  stave.  (See  NOTATION.)  In  a  less  accurate 
sense,  the  term  "  note  "is  often  used  for  the  sound  of  which 
it  is  the  representative,  as  when  we  say  a  high  note  or  a 
low  note,  meaning  a  high  or  low  sound.  Though  not 
strictly  correct,  this  usage  of  the  word  is  common  even  in 
scientific  works  and  in  ordinary  converse,  through  a  de- 
feet  or  want  in  the  vocabulary  of  musical  terms. 

WILLIAM  STAUNTON. 

Nothop'idnc  [from  Nothops!* — voOos,  "  false"  or  "  spuri- 
ous," and  OI^LS  ,  "  appearance  " — the  only  certainly  known 
genus],  a  family  of  non-venomous  snakes  related  to  the 
boas  and  pythons,  but  of  small  size.  The  body  and  tail 
are  compressed,  covered  with  subequal  scales,  with  the 
gastrosteges  (abdominal  plates)  narrow  and  ungulate  and 
the  urostoges  (sub-caudal  plates)  in  two  rows:  the  head  is 
flat,  oval,  and  moderately  distinct,  and  covered  with  small 
s.-ales  above;  the  post-frontal  is  of  considerable  size,  "and 
sends  forward  along  the  margin  of  the  frontal  a  process  as 
far  as  the  prefrontal ;"  the  lower  jaw  resembles  that  nf 
the  Coluhridie  in  lacking  the  coronoid  bone;  the  tooth  are 
present  on  the  interraaxillaries,  as  well  as  maxillaries  and 
Miainlible,  and  are  entire;  no  posterior  extremities  or 
hooks  are  developed.  This  family  has  been  established  by 
I'rof.  Cope  for  a  peculiar  generic  type  (Mii'tlio/ui*  )•«•/<.»,<« •) 
made  known  by  himself.  According  to  this  zoologist.  ••  its 
superficial  characters  remind  one  at  once  of  the  Peropoda 
(i.  e.  pythons  and  boas),  and  the  double  urosteges  suggest 
the  Pythons."  In  the  development  of  the  post-frontal 
bone,  however,  it  recalls  the  Achrochordidm.  The  only 
known  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  Central  America,  and 
has  a  strange  resemblance  in  coloration  to  the  young  nf 
Tri/tjoiiore/ilirtliiH  atrn.r,  from  the  same  country,  and  the 
T.  neomdii  of  Brazil.  "  This  is  so  marked  as  to  constitute 
a  ease  of  mimetic  analogy.  But  few  cases  of  the  mim- 
icry of  rrotaUne  venomous  snakes  are  to  be  observed  in 
S.  America,  the  imitations  being  chiefly  of  the  other  ven- 
omous group,  Prnternt/ly/tlia.  as  represented  by  Klaps." 
In  allusion  to  this  mimicry  or  false  characters  the  type  has 
received  its  generic  name.  THKO.  GILL. 

No'tice,  in  law.  This  word  is  sometimes  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  act  of  giving  information  of  some  fact.  At 
nther  times  it  means  Information  or  knowledge  obtained 
in  whatever  way.  Considered  as  knowledge,  it  is  of  two 
general  kinds — actual  and  coBitructfoi.  "  Actual  "  notice 
includes  cases  where  information  of  a  fact  is  given  dirertly 
to  a  party  or  one  who  represents  him.  "Constructive" 
notice  takes  place  when  a  person  gains  information  from 
which  he  ought  to  have  derived  knowledge  of  a  principal 
fact  by  means  of  an  inquiry,  or  when  a  positive  rule  of 
law  on  grounds  of  public  policy  charges  him  with  know- 
ledge. In  the  variety  of  constructive  notice  first  state,] 
there  is  an  element  of  negligence  or  lack  of  good  faith. 
Thus,  if  a  person  in  taking  a  conveyance  should  find  in  it 
a  clause  which  pointed  to  some  other  conveyance  for  in- 
formation as  to  points  in  the  line  of  his  title,  there  would 
be  a  want  of  diligence  on  his  part  in  not  referring  to  the 
latter,  and  the  law  would  charge  him  with  all  the  know- 
ledge that  he  would  have  obtained  from  a  diligent  exami- 
nation of  the  instrument  to  which  the  reference  was  made. 
An  instance  of  the  other  branch  of  constructive  notice  is 
that  of  the  pendency  of  a  suit  in  a  court  of  equity,  the 
regular  rule  in  that  court  being  that  while  a  suit  is  pend- 
ing no  change  can  be  made  in  the  state  of  things  by  the 
introduction  of  succeeding  parties,  and  every  one  who  may 
purchase  the  property  in  question  is  bound  to  know  of  the 
existence  and  state  of  the  litigation  until  final  decree  is 
rendered.  Another  instance  of  importance  is  that  of  the 


registration  of  deeds  and  conveyances  in  general,  and  the 
docketing  of  judgments  in  accordance  with  law.  Every 
person  acquiring  the  title  is  charged  by  law  with  the  know- 
ledge of  these  claims.  (See  RECORDING  OF  DEEDS.) 

Some  of  the  leading  cases  of  the  act  of  giving  notice  will 
now  be  stated.  It  may  be  premised  that  as  notice  consists 
simply  in  communicating  information,  no  writing  is  in 
general  necessary  unless  the  notice  be  made  requisite  by 
statute.  On  grounds  of  expediency,  in  cases  of  import- 
ance written  notices  should  be  adopted. 

(1)  Notice  of  Dinhonor  of  Commercial  Paper. — In  order 
to  charge  a  drawer  or  an  indorser  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
an  indorser  of  a  promissory  note,  it  is  necessary  when  a 
demand  for  acceptance  or  payment  has  been  made  of  the 
drawee  or  acceptor  of  the  bill  or  maker  of  the  note,  and 
either  acceptance  or  payment  has  been  refused,  to  give 
prompt  notice  of  such  refusal.     A  failure  to  comply  with 
this  rule  discharges  the  parties  entitled  to  notice  from  all 
liability.    (Sec  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE  and  PROMISSORY  NOTES.) 

(2)  Notice  to  Quit. — This  is  a  request  from  a  landlord  to 
a  tenant  to  leave  premises  under  lease,  and  to  give  up  the 
possession  at  a  specified  time.    No  such  notice  is  necessary 
when  the  time  for  the  expiration  of  the  lease  is  fixed.     On 
the  other  hand,  when  the  lease  is  for  an  uncertain  period 
or  at  the  will  of  both  parties,  such  notice  is  requisite.     It 
emanates  from  the  owner  or  his  agent,  is  addressed  to  the 
tenant,  and  is  delivered  to  him  personally  if  he  can  be 
found  at  his  usual  place  of  abode,  and  if  not  there  to  some 
member  of  his  family  of  suitable  age  and  discretion.     A 
specified  time  (six  months)  must  in  general  be  allowed  to 
expire  between  the  giving  of  the  notice  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tenancy,  which  in  some  cases  must  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  year.     (See  TENANCY  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR.) 
This  time  is  sometimes  changed  by  statute.     Any  act  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord  recognizing  the  tenant's  continu- 
ance in  the  premises  beyond  the  specified  time  is  a  waiver 
of  the  notice.     It  may  be  added  that  statutes  in  a  number 
of  the  States  provide  for  giving  notice  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  as  a  basis  for  evicting  the  tenant  by  summary 
proceedings  before  a  magistrate;   and  a  similar  practice 
exists  for  terminating  the  tenancy  itself.     (For  details  the 
statutes  must  be  consulted.) 

(3)  Notice  in  ntln-r   Cnnfu  at  an  Element  in  a   Contract 
ntt'l  n*  ,i  ('>,„:!  iti, tn  to  itft  f-\»-//niti',ii  .-/•  Performance. — It 
may  be  stated  generally  that  when  notice  is  expressly  re- 
quired in  a  contract,  or  impliedly  called  for  by  the  cirrnni- 
stances  of  the  case,  it  becomes  a  condition  to  the  formation 
of  the  agreement  or  to  its  performance,  nni(  must  be  proved 
by  the  party  bound  to  give  it.    There  is  but  little  difficulty, 
of  course,  where  notice  is  expressly  required.     Much  un- 
certainty attends  the  point  when  the  duty  to  give  notice 
is  to  be  implied.     This  seems  in  many  instances  to  turn 
upon  the  inquiry  whether  the  act  on  which  the  right  to 
demand  performance  is  perfectly  indefinite,  or  whether  it 
is  specific.    If  it  be  Indefinite — as.  r.  <;..  ••  to  pay  for  certain 
stacks  of  grain  as  much  as  the  plaintiff  sold  such  grain  for 
to  any  other  man" — notice  of  the  price  paid   by  the  other 
person   is  necessary.     Accordingly,   notice  is    in   general 
necessary  where  the  act  is  to  be  done  at  the  option  of  the 
plaintiff.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  act  agreed  to  be  done 
be  i/ii-df!'-,  such  as  to  pay  $1(100  on  the  marriage  of  A, 
notice  is  not  requisite.     Where  an  act  is  to  be  done  upon 
notice,   there   may  be   a  question  as  to  the  time   which 
should  be  allowed  to  intervene  between  the  giving  of  the 
notice  and  the  performance  of  the  act.     This  will  depend 
upon  circumstances.     Thus,  if  on  the  illness  of  an  actor 
notice  were  to  be  given  to  another  performer  to  assume  a 
part  in  which  he  had  acquired  celebrity,  time  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  express  agreement)  would  need  to  be  allowed 
for  preparation  proportioned  to  the  reputation  at  stake. 

(4 1  \ntln'  hi/  on  Aniif/ni'r  of  a  Maim. — It  is  a  general 
rule  of  law  that  if  a  creditor  assign  a  claim,  the  debtor 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  assignment  without  notice  of 
it.  This  rule  has  an  important  application  in  the  case  of 
an  alignment  of  a  mortgage.  The  debtor  must  be  al- 
lowed all  payments  made  by  him  to  the  mortgagee  until 
notice  is  given.  After  that  lie  must  pay  the  assignee. 

(5)  Notice  as  iieiin'iii/  njirin  the  llnoil  Faith  of  a  Pnr- 
rJian, •/•  „/'  l'ni/n;-ti/. — This  is  a  subject  of  great  magnitude, 
and  growing  clay  by  day  of  more  consequence.  There  is  a 
large  class  of  cases  in  which  a  contract  or  transaction  is 
capable  of  being  set  aside  or  repudiated  as  long  as  the 
original  parties  to  it  or  those  who  immediately  represent 
them  are  solely  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
purchaser  in  good  faith  intervenes,  the  transaction  cannot 
be  disturbed.  If,  however,  though  a  purchaser  for  value, 
he  have  notice  of  the  fraudulent  or  unfair  element  in  the 
original  transaction,  he  must  stand  in  the  position  of  tho 
one  from  whom  he  buys.  Instances  of  the  application  of 
this  doctrine  are  found  in  negotiable  paper  fraudulently 
obtained  or  stolen,  and  in  tho  case  of  lands  or  chattels  to 
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which  an  apparent  title  has  been  obtained  by  fruuil,  or  tn 
which  :i  tru-t  has  been  attached  unknown  to  the  purchaser. 
Notice  hi  nil  these  will  fasten  upon  the  purchaser  th. 
Mqoanow  of  the  friiinl  or  breach  of  trust,  go  far  H-  thc-c 
mav  affect  tin;  ownership  of  the  property  acquired  by  him. 
ll  mav  br  either  actual  or  constructive,  a-  already  c.\- 

|,|.ii,  -n.iii   i retail. -c  of  istriicti\  c  "  notice  in 

this  class  of  cases  is,  that  afforded  by  peSMuloO  of  the 
property  in  litigation  on  the  part  of  the  person  claiming 
aL'nin-t  the  purchaser.  Thus,  if  one  should  obtain  a  con 
tract  from  the  owner  of  litnil  ami  go  into  possession,  the 
owner  -till  having  the  title,  and  the  latter  should  com  ey 
t  ,  .  |.nivha-er  fir  value,  there  would  be  sufficient  notice 

of  1 1 ontracloi-'s  rights  to  be  deri\ed  from  his  pos-e--ioii. 

Notice  may  be  given  to  an  agent,  such  as  an  attorney  em 
1  in  the  hn-ine-s.  a-  vvell  as  to  the  princi|.iil.       When 

given  to   an    HL'cnt    it    mu-t  in  general  h< mmimicated  to 

him  at  the  time  and  in  the  course  of  the  transaction.  As- 
suming that  the  information  is  duly  given  to  the  agent,  it 
is  immaterial  whether  the  principal  is  actually  apprised 
of  the  facts  or  not. 

\ut>', •'<    In    I. ''I'll    /V'(r/,Vr  ,,!•    I't-'in-ilitl-f. This   Subject 

isnfprinn nscquence  u  s  branch  of  procedure,     It  IB  a 

ireioTal  rule  that  no  step  of  importance  can  be  taken  by 
one  party  in  a  cause,  and  affecting  the  other,  without  giv- 
inir  him  notice.  The  details  of  the  matter  are  regulated 
lee  of  court  or  statute.  If  a  proceeding  is  allowed  in 
the  first  iiffimv  w  ithoiit  notice  (er  ;>n/-iv).  an  npportiinity 
is  afforded  for  a  hearing  at  pome  subsequent  stage  of  the 
cnu-o.  Notice  atlords  :ui  important  topic  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  evidence.  (See  Kvinrvi  i:.l  It  i-  a  genera!  rule  in 
that  branch  of  the  law  that  if  a  written  instrument  is  to  be 
made  use  of.  the  instrument  itself,  and  not  n  copy,  is  to  be 
introduced.  If  that  cannot  be  had.  a  copy  may  be  offered, 
or  even  oral  proof  of  the  content!*.  This  is  secondary  evi- 
dence. To  lay  a  foundation  for  these,  if  the  instrument  is 
ill  the  possession  of  the  oppo-itc  party  he  must  haro timely 
notice  to  produce  it.  If  lie  fail  to  comply  with  the  notice, 
si ndary  evidence  may  be  resorted  to.  (For  further  infor- 
mal ion  on  the  v  a rious  topics  referred  to  in  this  article,  eon- 
suit  (Hi  ;i<-»oVnM  HIM.  UK  BxOBAMI,  IiAmniolIB  AJTD  TUB- 
AM-.  HVIIIKNTI:.  Kgirrv,  FRATD,  and  tho  textbooks  and  au- 
thorities therein  referred  to.)  T.  W.  DWIGUT. 

Notidand'idie  [from  Nutidnniit — H»T«,  "back,"  ami 
i&av6s,  "  comely  " — one  of  the  general,  a  family  of  selachi 
ans  ,,f  the  order  Squali  or  sharks,  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  the  increased  number  of  branchial  apertures. 
In  the  form  of  the  body  they  resemble  the  typical  sharks: 
the  skin  is  shagreen-like ;  the  head  depressed,  oval,  with 
the  snout  protuberant ;  the  eye  has  no  nietitant  membrane  ; 
the  nostrils  are  inferior  and  distant  from  the  mouth;  the 
mouth  has  a  crescent-like  cleft;  the  teeth  are  very  unlike 
in  the  opposite  jaw?,  those  in  the  upper  jaw  being  broad 
and  armed  with  several  cusps,  one  of  which  extends  be- 
yond the  others,  but  in  the  lower  jaw  are  six  pectinated 
teeth  on  each  side  forwards,  and  several  smaller  posterior 
ones;  the  branchial  apertures  arc  six  or  seven  in  number; 
small  spiracles  are  persistent  on  each  side  of  the  neok : 
the  dorsal  fin  is  single  and  inserted  far  backwards  behind 
the  ventrals :  the  anal  is  well  developed  and  behind  the 
dorsal;  the  pectorals  have  an  anterior  edge  straight  from 
the  base;  the  ventrals  normal.  The  family  is  distinguish- 
ed, in  addition  to  the  peculiarities  enumerated,  by  a  num- 
ber of  others,  and  is  < posed  of  three  genera.  //•  laitakul 

and   Ifr/ii,iii,-liiiH.   represented   by  species   in   the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Atlantic  neean.  and  \. ,/,,,•/,, /in-hit*,  with  repre- 
'iivcs  in  the  S.  African  seas  and  on  the  western  coast 
of  N.  America.  TIIKODORE  GILL. 

No'to,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse,  about  19 
miles  S.  \V.  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  stands  on  a  hill  not 
fartromtho  Ionian  Sea.  and  e •uuniands  a  charming  valle\  . 
watered  by  the  stream  to  which  the  town  gives  its  name. 
The  old  town,  built  mi  the  ruins  of  a  still  older  (A 
or  .\<lu,,i.  1  !•<  11.  r.  i,  flourished  during  the  Roman  empire, 
shared  the  changing  fortunes  ,,f  the  island  in  the  Mid  lie 
\gos.  but  was  completel;,  destroyed  by  a  terrible  earth- 
quake in  1  (!!>:'..  The  new  town  is  about  I  miles  from  the 
old  site:  tho  buildings  are  comparatively  modern  ami  the 
streets  broad.  It  earrio  on  a  considerable  trade  ill  grain, 
wioc.  oil.  and  fruits.  Pop.  16,590. 

Not'ochord  \varat,  "back,"  and  xopSrj.  a  "cord"],  or 
Chorda  Horsnlix,  a  cellular  rod  of  p. .ft  cartilaginous  or 
semi-cartilaginous,  consistency  that  appears  in  the  embryo 
beneath  the  primitive'  groove,  forming  the  floor  of  the  cere- 
bro-s]dnal  canal  and  supporting  the  cerchro -spinal  nervous 

centres.     It  thus  corrcsi Is  in  position  to  the  front  part 

of  the  spinal  column.  in  most  vertebrates  it  is  gradually 
Fiirrounded  and  ultimately  re  or  less  completelv  oblit- 
erated by  the  growth  of  cartilaginous  plates  de-lined  Una  1 1 y 
to  become  tho  ossified  bodies  of  the  vertebree  ;  in  some 


types,  however,  as  the  laneelet  (  .\m/,ll!<isil*l.  the  -tiirgeoll*, 
ami  the  lampreys,  the  notochord  is  persistent  :  and  this 
was  much  more  generally  the  case  with  the  fishes  of  the 
early  geological  period-.  Knw.uin  C.  II.  l>\y. 

Notoptrr'idir  [from  \<>t»f>f'  nt« — pwroc,  "back."  am! 
nrepov,  "  fin" — the  typical  L"  mis],  a  family  of  teieoeephalous 
fishes  of  the  suborder  I'hy /.o-t  omi.  di-tintrui-hcd  by  many 
peculiar  character-.  The  body  i.-  elongated  and  i 
backward-  :  the  abdomen  is  armed  with  a  double  ,-cr  rat  lire  ; 
the  scales  are  small,  the  lateral  line  di-t  inrt  and  slightly 
incurved  from  the  back;  the  head  is  rather  small. 

I.  and  conical  :  the  operciilar  apparatus  incomplete, 
the  sub  operciiliim  being  atrophied:  the  no-trils  double: 
the  mouth  has  a  latcial  oblique  cleft:  the  margin  of  the 
upper  jaw  is  formed  b\  the  intenna\  illaric--  toward-  the 
middle  and  the  ma  \  illaries  on  the  sides:  the  teeii' 
small  and  developed  in  a  narrow  band  or  .-cries  on  the 
jaws  as  well  as  palate  and  sphenoid  bones  :  branchial  ap- 
ertures not  confluent,  the  membrane  being  partially  at 
taehed  :  hrnnchiostegal  rays  :'.-'.!  ;  dor-a!  small:  in-cried 
back  of  the  middle  of  the  back,  or  enlirel  v  wanting  :  and 
fin  very  long  and  united  with  the  caudal:  vcnlralx  rudi- 
mentary I  in  which  ease  they  are  a  little  before  the  Milt, 
and  united)  or  wanting.  The  skeleton  has  a  number  of 
peculiarities  ;  the  pteriotic  is  external,  annular,  and  en 
clo-es  a  la r ire  cavity  :  the  basis  eranii  is  double  :  then-  are 
TO  or  more  veitebrio;  the  caudal  vertebra'  arc'  nearly 
equally  developed  above  and  below  :  the  .-lomach  ha-  no 
blind  sack,  but  two  pylorio  append  a  ires  are  dev  eloped  :  the 
air-bladder  is  divided  in  the  interior :  the  o\  aries  dis<  1 
their  eggs  directly  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  from  which 
they  are  afterwards  excluded.  The  family  is  composed  of 
fresh-wafer  fishes,  attaining  considerable  si/e.  and  peculiar 
to  the  fresh  waters  of  India  and  Africa.  There  are  two 
very  distinct  genera:  (1  )  -Voio/<iV/-««.  in  which  the  dorsal 
fin  is  developed,  and  (2)  XenomystitH,  in  which  it  is  absent. 

The  latter  is  represented  by  a  single  species,  which  h: 

yet,  been  found  only  in  the  river  Niger.         THRO.  HILL. 

ffotor'nis.  Amongst  the  bones  of  extinct  birds  found 
in  New  Zealand  by  Mr.  Mantell  were  some  of  a  bird  of 
about  the  size  of  a  fowl,  which  1'rof.  Owen  named  Nnionnn. 
The  interest  attaching  to  the  species  was  subsequently 
greatly  enhanced  when  Mr.  Mantell  obtained  the  skin  and 
bones  of  a  bird  recently  killed,  which  proved  to  belong  to 
the  same  species  as  the  semi-fossil  bones.  The  notornis 
appears  to  belong  to  the  Rallida-  or  rail  family,  approach- 
ing nearest  to  the  coots,  but  differing  from  all  its  known 
relatives,  and  singularly  agreeing  with  the  other  ancient 
birds  of  New  Zealand  in  the  remarkably  feeble  structure 
and  small  dimensions  of  the  wings.  When  shown  to  the 
natives,  Mr.  Mantell  says,  ''No  one  had  seen  such  a  bird, 
but  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  traditional  muho,  or  tid-nhf. 
which  they  had  believed  utterly  extinct."  (See  MOA.) 

EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 

Nototheni'idrr  (from  ffatothenin — varMtv, "  southern  " 
— the  typical  genus),  a  family  of  teleocephalous  fishes,  of 
the  suborder  Acanthoptcri,  representing  in  the  southern 
seas  to  some  extent  the  codfishes  of  the  northern.  The 
body  is  elongated  :  the  scales  ctenoid,  regularly  imbricated, 
and  of  moderate  size:  the  lateral  line  runs  high  on  tin 
near  the  dorsal  fin,  and  is  either  interrupted  or  continued 
into  the  upper  half  of  the  caudal;  tho  head  is  ovnl  and 
scarcely  compressed  ;  the  opercula  normally  developed  and 
unarmed  ;  the  nostrils  double  between  the  eyes  and  snout ; 
the  mouth  terminal,  with  the  cleft  lateral ;  tho  upper  jaw 
little  protractile,  with  the  supramaxillaries  retractile  in 
part  under  the  preorbital ;  teeth  acute,  present  on  the  jaws 
as  well  as  palate;  branchial  apertures  extending  forwards ; 
branehiostegal  i,i\-  i\:  dorsal  fins  two,  the  anterior  .short, 
with  comparatively  few  spines,  the  posterior  very  long  ; 
anal  little  shorter  than  the  second  dorsal;  caudal  m 
rately  developed  :  pectorals  with  the  rays  branched  ;  ven- 
trals jugular,  each  with  a  .-pine  and  five  rays.  The 
bruo  are  developed  in  increased  number  (in  tfototi 
pnrpuriccpa  15  +  31  j  :  the  stomach  is  moderate  and  o:eoal, 
and  the  pylorio  appendages  pre-ent  in  .-mall  number  (3  to 
5).  The  family  is  composed  id'  se\  eral  trcncra.  w  bich  have 
been  differentiated  among  two  subfamilies,  vi/.  .\i>fn//i>  ni  • 
tuff,  in  which  the  lateral  line  is  interrupted,  including 
\nt<it/itiiiii  and  .l/.ic,',,.i..iW/i.'i,.  and  EI--</iniiii:i ,  ill  which 
tho  lateral  line  is  divided,  and  including  /.'/,,/;, ,H»  and  El- 

.  7//ioyi«.      The   si ies   are  all  inhabitants   of  the  southern 

seas.  The  greatest  number  of  species  belong  to  the  typi- 
cal genu.s  i  X»i'>tli>-nin].  and  some  of  them  are  abundant  on 
the  southern  coasts  of  S.  America,  and  contiguous  islands, 
as  well  as  Kerguelen's  Land,  Australia,  etc. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Notre  Dame',  post-v.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.,  1  mile 
X.  of  South  llnnd.on  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  contains 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  du  Lac,  the  St.  Joseph's 
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Manual  Labor  School,  and  St.  Mary's  Academy,  2  news- 
papers, and  stores.     Pop.  about  son. 

Notre  Dame,  School  Sisters  of,  fuunded  in  1597 
bv  Peter  Fourier  (1565-1040)  and  Alice  Leclerc  (1576- 
1622).  In  1S32  the  order  was  restored  ;  introduced  in  1847 
to  the  U.  S..  and  received  new  papal  confirmation.  It  has 
many  houses  in  the  I".  S. 

Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of,  a  Roman  Catholic  sister- 
hood founded  1804  by  Julie  Billiart  (1751-1810)  anil  by 
,T.  I).  Varin.  a  French  Jesuit:  have  houses  in  the  I".  S. 
Another  congregation  of  this  name  has  its  mother-house 
nt  Xamur.  and  has  houses  in  the  Pacific  States,  to  which  it 
was  introduced  by  P.  J.  de  Smet  in  1844. 

Notre  Dame,  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of, 
or  Congregational  Nuns,  founded  at  Montreal  in  1653  j 
bv  Margaret  Bourgcoys ;  found  iu  Canada  and  the  V.  S. 

Nott  (ABRAHAM),  b.  at  Say brook.  Conn.,  in  1767;  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  17S7  :  studied  theology  ;  taught  school 
in  Georgia:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Canfden,  S.  C., 
1791 ;  settled  on  a  plantation  on  the  Pacolet  River :  was  a 
mojnber  of  Go&gTDM  17iH)-lSUl;  practised  law  with  great 
success  at  Charleston  1S04-10.  when  lie  was  elected  a  judge 
of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  retained  that  post  until  hia 
death,  at  Fairfield.  S.  C.,  June  1'J.  1830. 

Nott  (EI.IPHALET).  D.  I)..  LL.D.,  b.  at  Ashford,  Conn., 
June  2.">,  1773;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1795,  in 
which  year  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  settled  at  Cherry 
Valley.  N.  Y..  uniting  the  duties  of  pastor  of  a  Presbyte- 
rian church  with  those  of  principal  of  an  academy ;  was 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Albany  17IIS-1S04,  acquiring  celeb- 
rity as  a  pul]iit-oratnr.  especially  by  :i  sermon  on  the  death 
of  Alexander  Hamilton:  wa-  elected  president  nf  Union 
College,  Scheneetady.  X.  Y.,  1^04.  retaining  that  post 
more  than  sixty  years,  until  his  death.  .Ian.  29.  I860. 
Dr.  Nott  acquired  a  considerable  fortune  by  several  inven- 
tions in  stoves  and  other  apparatus  fur  warming  buildings, 
and  gave  large  sums  for  the  endowment  of  Union  Col- 
lege and  the  foundation  of  scholarships  for  poor  students. 
Among  his  publications  were  f'"iniHet*  to  Young  Men  (1810) 
and  Lectures  on  Tt'»lp'-r<ince  (  1M7  i. 

Nott  (GrsTAvt-s  Aixit.riii-Bl.  M.  P..  b.  in  Columbia.  S.  C., 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  distinguished  Josiah  C.  Nott ; 
d.  June  6,  1S75.  in  Montgomery,  Ala.:  received  the  degree 
of  M.  1).  from  the  medical  college  of  his  native  State;  in 
1839  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana:  in  1848  was 
transferred  to  that  of  materia  raedica  and  therapeutics,  and 
in  1S49  made  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  was  a  surgeon  in 
the  Confederate  army.  1'u't,  ]•'.  EVK. 

Nott  (HEXRV  JrNirsl.  son  of  Judge  Abraham,  b.  on  the 
Pacolet  River,  Union  district.  S.  ('..  Xnv.  1.  I7'.'7:  gradu- 
ated at  South  Carolina  College  1  ^  I  L' :  vi-itcd  Kurope:  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  ls]S:  became  partner  with  David  J. 
M.id'ord.  with  whom  he  edited  L>  vois.  of  law-reports  :  went 
again  to  Europe  for  his  health  1S21  :  was  elected  during 
his  absence  professor  of  criticism  and  logic  in  South  Caro 
lina  College  ;  tilled  that  post  witli  ability  until  1834:  wrote 
many  essays  for  the  X</j<?/;«  ,-n  /.'•  <•<•  */ •;  publi-hed  in  other 
periodicals  a  series  of  humorous  sketches,  collected  at  New 
York  under  the  title  .\'i,r.l,-n, «-,/',,  Traeelltr  2  vols..  |s:i  h  : 
visited  New  York  in  1S37,  where  with  his  wife  he  embarked 
for  Charleston  on  the  steamer  Home,  and  both  perished  in 
the  shipwreck  of  that  vessel  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina 
Oct.  13.  !-<:'.:. 

Nott  (.TIKI  AH  CLARK),  M.  D..  son  of  Judge  Abraham,  b. 
at  Columbia.  S.  ('..  Mar.  :'.!.  1801:  graduated  at  South 
Carolina  College  1x21.  and  in  medicine  at  Philadelphia 
1827  :  was  two  years  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to  Dr.  Phys- 
ick:  commenced  practice  at  Columbia:  spent  two  years 
in  Europe  studying  medicine  and  natural  history  I  •• 
settled  as  a  physician  at  .Mobile.  Ala.,  where  he  established 
a  medical  college:  was  for  a  short  time  professor  of  anat- 
omy in  the  University  of  Louisiana  i  1S57).  ami  removed 
to  New  York  City  in'lSdS.  D.  at  Mobile  Mar.  31.  1873. 
Besides  many  scientific  articles  in  medical  journals  and 
other  periodicals,  Dr.  Xott  was  author  of  Two  Lectures  OH 
the  C<in>ir<'ti'i'ii  Ix-tireen  the  /tibtical  and  Physical  History  of 
M,,n  (1849),  The  I'lii/i!';,/  /f!st.,n/ nfthe  Jo'rish  Rnce  (1850). 
Type*  'if  .\[<tnkin<l  (1854),  and  /MatomoM  Races  of  the  Sarm 
(1857). 

Nott  (SAMUEL).  D.  D.,  brother  of  Dr.  Eliphalet.  b.  at 
Paybrook,  Conn..  Jan.  23.  1754:  graduated  at  Yale  College  ; 
1870:  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at 
Franklin,  Conn..  Mar.  18.  Ks2.  and  tilled  that  pulpit  sev- 
enty years,  until  his  death  May  2ii.  IS:,L>.  ]>r.  Nott  was 
somewhat  prominent  as  a  theological  instructor,  and  was 
long  the  patriarch  of  the  clergy  of  New  Ku^laud. 

Nott  !  SAMTEI.  I.  son  of  Dr.  Samuel,  b.  at  Franklin.  Conn., 
in  17SS;  graduated  at  Union  College  1808.  and  at  Andover 


Theological  Seminary  1810 ;  was  ordained  Feb.  6,  1S12,  as 
one  of  the  first  band  of  missionaries  sent  to  India  bv  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M. ;  returned  on  account  of  ill-health  1810; 
was  a  teacher  in  New  York  until  1S22:  pastor  of  a  church 
at  (Jalway,  N.  Y.,  1823-20,  at  Wareham.  Mass.,  1829-49; 
after  which  he  established  and  conducted  until  1S5S,  with 
great  success,  a  private  academy  at  Wareham.  The  last 
eleven  years  of  his  life  were  passed  with  a  son  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  he  d.  June  1,1809.  Author  of  Sixteen  Years' 
l'i-' <n-!ini'i  nn'l  I'rocediire  at  Wareham  (1845)  and  of  Sla- 
very antl  the  Itemedy  (1856). 

Nott  (Sir  WILLIAM),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  at  Carmarthen.  Wilt- 
shire, Kn /land.  Jan.  20.  17SO;  entered  the  military  service 
of  the  East  India  Company  1800  ;  retired  with  the  rank  of 
major  after  a  service  of  thirty-six  years,  and  settled  near 
his  native  place  :  lint  the  loss  of  his  fortune  by  the  failure 
of  a  Calcutta  bank  induced  him  to  return  to  India  at  the 
age  of  fifty  years.  In  1842  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  ex- 
tricate the  liritish  army  from  its  peril  in  Afghanistan  by 
holding  Candahar.  retaking  Ghu/nee.  Sept.  d.  and  re-en- 
tering Cabool  with  Gen.  Pollock  Sept.  15;  for  which  ser- 
vices he  received  the  rank  of  major-general,  the  thanks  of 
Parliament,  the  highest  order  of  knighthood,  and  an  an- 
nuity of  £1000  from  the  East  India  Company.  D.  at  Car- 
marthen Jan.  1,  1815. 

Not'tawa,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co..  Mich.,  on 
the  Grand  Uapids  and  Indiana  and  on  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral R.  Rs.  Pop.  1868. 

Nottingham,  or  Nottinghamshire,  or  the  county 
of  Notts,  county  of  Central  England,  comprising  an  area 
of  822  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  319.956.  The 
eastern  part,  the  vale  of  the  Trent,  is  level  and  low;  the 
i-"st  is  hilly,  partly  consisting  of  moorland,  partly  covered 
with  remnants  of  the  famous  old  Forest  of  Sherwood,  the 
haunt  of  Robin  Hood.  The  cultivation  of  hops  is  carried 
on  extensively,  but  the  principal  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
is  the  manufacture  of  lace  and  of  cotton  hosiery,  which  two 
branches  are  developed  more  extensively  and  to  a  hiirher 
degree  of  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  England. 
Much  of  the  surface  is  laid  out  for  gardening  purposes. 

Nottingham,  town  of  England,  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Notts,  on  the  Leen.  near  its  junction  with  the 
Trent.  It  has  a  large  and  handsome  market-place,  but  is 
otherwise  indifferently  built.  It  has  good  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions,  and  its  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
silk  hosiery  and  of  bobbinet  and  lace  are  most  important. 
Its  iron  and  brass  works,  its  malting  business,  and  its  trade 
in  corn  and  cattle  are  extensive.  Pop.  86,621. 

Nottingham,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Wells  co.,  Ind.     P.  1432. 

Nottingham,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Prince  George's  co., 
Md.,  on  the  Patuxent  River.  Pop.  2470. 

Nottingham,  post-v.  and  tp.of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  II. 
Pop.  1130. 

N   ttingham,  tp.  of  Harrison  co.,  0.     Pop.  921. 

Nottingham,  tp.  of  Washington  co..  Pa.     Pop.  924. 

Nottingham  (Crsris  BELL),  b.  in  Northampton  co., 
Ya..  May  21.  ISIS:  received  his  cla—ical  education  in 
Dickinson  College,  and  graduated  M.  1).  in  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College.  Philadelphia.  1*44  :  practised  in  Houston 
: -.  and  then  removed  to  Macon.  He  has 
performed  ovariotomy  and  lithotomy,  and  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Georgia  Medical  Society.  PACL  F.  EVE. 

Nottingham  (HEXKAGE  Finch).  D.  C.  L..  FIIIST  EARL 
OF,  son  of  Sir  Hcneagc  Finch,  recorder  of  London,  b.  in 
Kent  Dec.  2.'!,  1021  :  educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
at  Christ  Church.  Oxford:  studied  law  and  was  called  to 
the  liar  at  the  Inner  Temple  lOI.'i;  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  Parliament  Apr..  lOf'iO  ;  made  knight,  baronet, 
and  solicitor-general  by  Charles  IT.  June.  1000:  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  for  the  University  of  Oxford  1001  ; 
became  attorney-general  May.  11170:  lord  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Finch  of  Daventry, 
Nov..  107:'.;  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  Dec.  19, 
1675;  preside!  at  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford  1680:  was 
created  earl  of  Nottingham  May  12,  1081,  and  d.  in  Lon- 
don Dee.  IS,  1082.  Famed  in  his  own  time  for  powers  of 
oratory,  his  portrait  wa--  given  by  Dryden  under  the  cha- 
racter of  Amri  in  his  Alxnlom  >in>l  .!••// it»pl<cL — His  son 
and  successor  in  the  earldom,  DANIEL  FINCH,  b.  about 
1047,  educated  at  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  became  a  privy 
councillor  and  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty  1079; 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  William,  prince 
of  Orange.  1688  :  was  secretary  of  state  under  William  and 
Mary  1689-93:  attended  William  to  the  congress  at  the 
Hague  1690:  quarrelled  with  Admiral  Russell  1672;  was 
airain  secretary  of  state  under  Anne  1702-04;  became  one 
of  the  lords  justices  for  the  administration  of  affairs  1714  : 
was  lord  president  of  the  council  Sept.,  1714-Feb..  1715; 
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Wrote     Mil      MIl-HIT     tcl     \Vllistoll     I'll     till'      'iVitlif.      'I, 

which  lie  MM-  thanked  liv  the  1  nivcr.-ilv  (it1  Oxford:   sue 

seeded  i  i  iiu-  earldom  of  Winchclsca.  171.".',  and  d.  .inn.  21, 
ITSO. 

Not'tla,  post-v.  ami  tp.,  Cherokee  CO.,  N.  C.     Pop.  '.Ml). 

.Vot'tuuiiy,  eounn    .if  Central    Virginia.     Area.   :;un 

tre  mile*.    Lt  if  uneven  and  baa  a  good  aoiL      I 
and  grain  are  leading  products.    The  county  I*  well  woodedi 
u  ii  h  .     It  id  trav<  >•  SoutliMde 

K.    K.       Cap.    NottoWMV   ('"Nil    hou-c.       I'op.  '.I1.MI1 . 

Nottotvay  Court-house,  po.-'t-v.  and  cap.  ..r  \otio- 
u  i  \  o  •..  VM..  "it  the  South  Side,  (livi.-i.ni  of  the,  Atlantic 
M  i--i--ippi  and  Ohio  It.  11. 

\otto\vays,  a  tribe  of  American  Indiansof  tholluron- 

Iroijuois  family.  re-i<lc<l  mi  ihe  river  -it"  the  same  name  in 
Vir.L'iniM.  where  M  small  remnant,  remained  and  pi. 
the  language  until  within  the  pn>M  nt  century.  The  Xot- 
toways  (if  full  blood  are  now  extinrt.  a-  well  a-  their  lan- 
guage, which  WM-  rehited  to  the  Huron  and  SusfjiicliMiina. 
Voti'khu,  town  of  . \MMtie  Kns.sia,  government  of 
Trans-  I'MIICM-IM,  at  tliu  foot  of  the  Caucasian  Alps.  The 
inhabitants,  numbering  about  I  L'.iiiHi, and  consisting  mostly 
of  Tartars  and  Mohammedans,  nro  engaged  in  breeding 
silkworms ;  the  vicinity  is  one  garden  of  mulberry  i 

Noun  [fronr»I,at.  nomen,  a  "name''],  in  grammar,  the 
'd'  words  which  denote  persons,  things,  or 
i'leas.  In  the  first  CMSC.  M  noun  is  called  proper,  as  .John, 
IVter,  ete. ;  in  the  second,  conunnn  or  concrete,  as  horse, 
church,  etc.;  in  the  third,  t/eneral  or  abstract,  as  virtue, 
guodnc-s.  etc.  The  common  or  concrete  nouns  arc  called 
"/'/"  ll<itiri-  when  they  denote,  the  material,  as  milk,  dust, 
ftr. ;  Mild  n,//, rr>i-f  when  they  denote  a  whole  consisting 
of  many  single  individuals,  us  mankind,  cavalry,  etc.  In 
the  different  sy-tenis  of  grammar  and  logic  many  other 
divi-ioiis  and  subdivisions  are  to  be  found,  but  they 

'•ucrally   of    subordinate   importance.      Nouns   ad- 
mit  of  three    kinds    of    modification   or   inflection — gen- 
masculine,  feminine,  neuter;  number,  singular,  dual, 
plural ;  and  c<tKi-,  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative, 
vocative,  ablative.     But  the  inflection  of  nouns  is  of  very 
dillerent  extent  in  the  different  languages,  some  languages 
having  no  {render,  others  only  two  numbers,  and  others  no 
.  or  only  two,  or  even  more  than  tho.so  above  mentioned. 
The  difference  hetween  the  noun  or  substantive  and  the  two 
other  principal  classes  of  words,  adjectives  and  verbs,  may 

lined  thus:  the  noun  denotes  an  object  in  fact,  the 
adjective  a  quality  of  the  object,  and  the  verb  the  state  in 
which  it  is  considered.  (For  further  information  see  the 

ctivo  articles  on  GENDER,  INFLECTION,  LANGUAGE, 
etc.) 

Noureddin.    See  NOOR-ED-DEEN. 

Nourse  (J.  E.),  b.  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Apr.  17,  1819; 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College.  I'M.,  is:;?  ;  taught  school  in 
Washington  1840-50,  when  appointed  professor  of  ethics 
and  English  studies  at  the  U.  8.  Naval  Academy,  having 
been  meanwhile  (1852)  ordained  minister  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  :  ordered  to  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  in  1865. 
Author  of  various  professional  works,  including  a  Memoir 
of  the  ,Vn,  ;  I',,, ml,  of  the  Founding  and  I'rogrett  of  the  Na- 
val Observatory,  etc. 

Novnc'ulitc,  an  argillaceous  slate  containing  a  very 

large  proportion  of  silica,  perfectly  compact  and  homo- 
geneous, u  ith  a  splintery  fracture.  It  is  highly  valued  for 
laarpenlng  to, .Is,  and  is  commonly  known  as  whetstone, 
whet -late.  Iniiiestonc,  and  oilstone.  EDWARD  C.  11.  DAT. 

Nova'lis,  the  pseudonym  under  which  FRiEnnirn  vox 
HARDENBERS  is  generally  known  in  (lermnn  literature, 
li upics  a  conspicuous  place  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  romantic  school.  He  was  b.  May  2,  1772,  at 
Wiedestedt.  a  family  estate  situated  in  the  countship  of 
Manifeld  in  Sa\,.ny:  studied  jurisprudence,  chemistry, 
and  mathematics  at  .lena,  Leipsio,  and  Wittenberg:  at- 
tended the  mining  school  of  Freiberg;  held  a  position  at 
line-  of  Wcisscnfels,  of  which  his  father  was  director; 
and  d.  at  Wiedestedt  Mar.  l!/>.  1S01.  His  works,  consist- 
ing of  an  unfinished  romance,  Hfinrirh  ran  Oftcraingm 
(translated  into  English.  Cambridge,  .Mass..  is tii.  a  num- 
ber of  lyrical  poems,  especially  hymns,  and  fragments  on 
philo-ophy  and  religion,  were  published  by  his  friends, 
Friedrich  von  Schlegel  and  Ticck  (Berlin.  1>02),  and  have 
been  often  reprinted.  Besides  the  Bible,  his  favorites  were 
liohme.  y.in/.cndorf.  and  the  Xeo-I'lntonists ;  the  deep  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  of  his  heart  is  often  singularly  mixed 
with  mystical  and  fantastical  flights  of  imagination. 

Nova'ra,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Xovnra.  in  Int. 
4.i°  2ti'  N..  Ion.  S°  :i7'  E..  about  .'ill  miles  W.  of  .Milan,  on  a 
rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  the  great  fertile  plain  be- 
tween the  Sesia  and  the  I'o,  and  commands  a  fine  distant 


and   the  Apennines.     Thirty 

tb.ll   t  iwn  was  surroiimleil  by  lofty  ha-lion-  and  en- 
tered   only  In    four    low  .-.it,  -    ..|    radl    architeetlire.  M 
it  hail  Now    the  w  all-. 

:ire  demoli-hed.  the    streets  widened  Mnd 
and  the  city  «(••(  .il  look.     The  cathedral 

of    Xovani    rivals    St.    . \iulirogto    of    Milan    in   antiquity, 
being   founded    A.  n.    IIMl.    mid    i-   of  lunch    interc-t  :    there 
i'iy  churches,  besides  numerous  tine 

public  buildings  and  pri\  ate   palaces.      Charitable   in-titn 
t  ions  of  all  sorts  ubonnd.  and  the  pro\  i -ion  lor  genera  1  edu- 
cation is   liberal.      Xmai-ai-   the   laru'e-t    jrrain  market    in 

1'ied "t.  and  the  manufactures  of  (he  town  are  numerous 

anil  SXtonslre.  Among  these  are  cotton  and  linen  cloth-. 
starch,  dandle*,  -an-au'e-,  e:i  rtiienw  are.  hide-,  etc.  \,,\ai:l 
is  of  pre-  Human  origin  ;  its  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their 
indu-try  in  the  time  of  Pliny:  il  phned  no  inconsiderable 
part  in  the  meli;eval  UftOrj  of  Noithern  Ilal\.  MI, 
heeii  the  theatre  of  important  events  in  modern  lime-.  In 
l.lldovlco  il  .Moro  was  held  a  prisoner  here;  in  l.'il.1! 
NO\MTM  was  the  -eei f  M  battle-  that  ended  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Italy:  in  1--L'!  ihe  constitutional 
troojis  were  here  defeated  by  the  AnstiiMiis  :  Mnd  here  again, 
in  l^l'.l.  tlie  Austiians  once  more  triumphed  over  the 
dininn  army,  after  which  the  unhappy  Chaih-  Mb.ti  gave 
ov  er  his  crown  to  his  more  fortunate  son,  Victor  F.mmanuel. 
Pop.  29,516. 

Pfovara  di  Sicil'ia,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Mes- 
sina, about  lii  miles  S.  W.  of  Castrorcale.  There  arc  silver, 
eopper,  and  lead  mines  near  it.  This  was  one  of  the  lii.-t 
towns  occupied  by  the  Normans  under  Roger.  Pop.  7771'. 

Novar'ro,  v.,  Big  River  tp.,  Mendocino  eo.,  Cal.    P.  315. 

No'va  Sco'tia  [Lat.  for  "New  Scotland"],  a  province 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  consisting  of  the  peninsula 
of  VHM  Scotia  proper  (area,  15,627  square  milesi.  with  the 
island  of  Capo  lireton  and  numerous  small  islands  adja- 
cent to  the  mainland.  Total  area.  IS.7IC,  square  miles. 
Bable  island  in  the  Atlantic,  lat.  4."°  :•'.)'  X..  Ion.  M°  17' 
W..  belongs  also  to  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  85  miles  distant 
from  the  mainland.  Nova  Scotia  proper  is  a  roughly- 
shaped  parallelogram,  extending  280  miles  from  N.  E.  to 
S.  W.  It  is  from  50  to  120  miles  wide,  and  is  joined  to 
New  Brunswick  by  an  isthmus,  which  at  its  W.  extremity 
is  low  and  only  13  miles  wide.  It  has  been  proponed  to 
cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  from  the  liay  of  Fundy 
to  Bale  Vcrte.  The  Minas  Channel  and  Basin  and  Cobe- 
quid  Bay  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  nearly  80  miles 
into  the  province.  The  coast-line  measures  "over  1200 
miles,  and  is  everywhere  broken  into  deep  bays  and  noble 
harbors.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  tide- 
less  Bras  d'Or  of  Cape  Breton,  which,  with  the  newly- 
constructed  St.  Peter's  Canal,  half  a  mile  long,  now  qui'te 
bisects  that  island. 

Surface,  (leoloyy,  and  Mineral*. — The  formations  from 
the  I.anrentian  to  the  Carboniferous  prevail,  but  are  much 
broken  by  dykes  of  nnstratified  rock.  Ranges  of  low  hills 
extend  lengthwise  through  the  country.  The  valleys  are 
naturally  fertile;  the  hill-country  is  often  rocky  and  poor. 
The  dyked  marsh-lands  near  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  re- 
markably fertile.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  bitu- 
minous coal,  oil-shales,  iron.  gold,  gypsum,  and  fine  sand- 
stone for  building  purposes  and  for  grindstones.  The  coal- 
fields of  Cumberland,  Pictou,  and  Cape  Breton  are  of 
remarkable  geological  character,  but  are  smaller  and  less 
valuable  than  was  once  believed.  They  are  quite  exten- 
sively wrought.  The  coal  of  Glace  Bay,  C.  B.,  is  highly 
prized  as  a  gas  coal.  The  Nova  Scotia  gold-field  occupies 
fully  one-third  of  the  area  of  the  province.  There  has 
been  considerable  capital  invested  in  gold-mining,  and  the 
results  have  shown  that  with  proper  treatment  both  the 
quartz  and  the  placer  mines  could  be  rendered  profitable. 
The  gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  shown  to  average  ,  n 
siderably  richer  than  that  of  Australia.  Between  IM-I 
and  1871  over  $4,000,000  worth  of  gold  was  mined  in  the 
province. 

luilnnirial  Piirmitt. — Besides  the  working  of  coal,  iron, 
and  gold  mines  and  quarries  of  gypsum,  grindstone,  nnd 
building-stone,  which  are  largely  exported  to  the  I 
there  is  to  that  country  a  heavy  export  of  fire-wood, 
tanner's  bark,  potatoes,  hay,  oats,  and  other  products. 
The  country  is  heavily  timbered,  nnd  forest  products  are 
shipped  extensively  lo'lJreat  Britain.  Shipbuilding  is  an 
Important  industry.  The  waters,  salt  nnd  fresh,  teem  with 
fish.  Codfish,  herring,  hake,  haddock,  salmon,  lobsters, 
halibut,  and  other  fish  arc  very  extensively  caught  and 
exported.  The  manufactures  include  fish  and  seal  oils, 
lumber,  leather,  and  castings,  with  some  woollen  and  other 
goods  for  home  consumption. 

•••iir. — The  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  renders  the 
winters  rather  milder  than  those  of  Quebec,  or  even  those 
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of  New  England  in  general.  But  the  coasts  in  winter  are 
often  enveloped  in  fogs  and  rain-clouds.  In  summer  the 
climate  is  delightfully  cool,  and  the  abundance  of  trout 
and  salmon  and  of  forest  game  renders  the  province  an 
agreeable  summer  resort  for  sportsmen  and  others.  The 
northern  coast  is  much  obstructed  in  winter  by  ice. 

fiiholii'iniitt,  Kcliiiion,  etc. — The  people  are  in  part  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Acadian  or  French  colonists.  Another 
part  are  descended  from  early  colonists  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  the  X.  the  Gaelic  and  Irish  are  quite 
extensively  spoken.  At  the  time  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution a  great  number  of  loyalists,  or  "  Tories,"  emigrated 
to  the  province  from  the  U.  S.  The  British  troops  car- 
ried considerable  numbers  of  negroes  from  Savannah  and 
Charleston  to  Nova  Scotia  at  the  close  of  that  war ;  here 
their  descendants  still  live.  Many  Germans  and  Swiss 
settled  at  Ijuncnburg  and  vicinity  in  1753;  their  descend- 
ants form  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  citizens.  There 
are  some  1400  Micmac  and  other  Indians,  who  are  peace- 
able and  partly  civilized:  they  are  Itouinn  Catholics.  The 
Anglican  Church  is  under  the  lord  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Prince  Edward's  Island.  The  sec-house  is  at  Halifax. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the  archbishop  of  Halifax 
and  the  bishop  anil  coadjutor-bishop  of  Arichat.  The  other 
churches  are  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Lower  Provinces,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal,  and  African  Methodist,  the  Baptist  and 
the  Congregational  churches,  with  a  few  Christians,  LuthT 
crans,  Univcrsalists,  Adventists.  and  others. 

Ilailroails. — There  are  341  miles  of  railway  in  Nova 
Scotia,  exclusive  of  mining  and  local  tramways.  A  great 
part  of  the  railways  is  owned  by  the  Dominion  government. 

Kiliimtiim. — An  cfl'cetivc  system  nf  public  education  has 
been  established.  There  are  county  normal  and  training 
schools,  and  various  academies  and  denominational  schools. 
The  Anglicans  have  a  university,  and  the  Roman  Catholics, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists  each  a  college. 

History,  (ii/i-r/'ii/ui  i/t,  ami  StatiittfH. — Nova  Scotia,  with 
New  Brunswick  and  a  part  of  Maine,  once  constituted  the 
French  colony  of  Acadia  (Aeadie).  Attempts  were  made 
to  colonize  it  in  1518  and  1598.  In  1004  a  settlement  was 
established  at  Port  Royal  by  the  Sicur  de  Monts.  a  Hu- 
guenot, gentleman.  But  religious  differences  among  the 
colonists  and  the  attack  in  11113  by  the  Virginians  under 
Sir  Samuel  Argall  broke  up  the  colony  for  the  time,  lour- 
ing the  numerous  wars  between  the  French  and  English 
the  Acadians  were  more  than  once  mostly  expatriated  by 
tin'  English  colonists.  The  last  and  most  famous  event  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  1705.  Jauics  I.  Mild  Charles  I.  of 
I'inirland  each  granted  Nova  Scotia  to  Englishmen,  and 
the  latter  organized  a  body  of  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia, 
each  of  whom  agreed  to  furnish  six  colonists,  and  was  in 
return  to  receive  10,000  acres  of  land,  but  few  if  any  ever 
received  their  land.  The  final  cession  of  Nova  Scotia  to 
Great,  Britain  occurred  in  1713,  and  the  third  and  most 
nearly  complete  expatriation  of  the  French-speaking  colo- 
nists in  1755  was,  as  it  now  appears,  an  act  of  military 
necessity.  In  1763,  Cape  Breton,  thrice  attacked  and  thrice 
taken  from  the  French,  was  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia.  It 
was  detached  in  17S4,  and  re-annexed  in  181  U.  Prince 
Edward's  Island  was  separated  in  1770.  and  New  Bruns- 
wick in  1784.  Nova  Scotia  joined  the  Dominion  in  1867, 
though  a  strong  party  opposed  the  union.  The  debt  of 
_\ova  Sentia  was  assumed  by  the  Dominion,  and  the  an- 
nual Dominion  subsidy  pays  the  principal  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  provincial  government.  There  is  also  a 
handsome  royalty  on  mines  and  on  coal,  and  a  good  income 
from  the  sale  of  crown-lands.  The  province  sends  12  sen- 
ators and  19  representatives  to  the  Dominion  Parliament. 
The  province  has  a  lieutenant-governor  and  an  executive 
council  of  eight,  including  the  treasurer,  attorney-general, 
secretary,  and  commissioner  of  public  works.  The  legis- 
lature has  18  members  of  the  upper  and  38  of  the  lower 
house.  There  are  18  counties — viz.  Hants.  King's,  Annap- 
olis, Digby,  Yarmouth,  Shclburne,  Queen's,  Lunenburg, 
Halifax,  Cumberland,  Colchester,  Pictou,  AntigonUh, 
Guysborough,  Inverness  (C.  B.),  Victoria  (C.  B.),  Cape 
Breton  (C.  B.),  and  Richmond  (C.  B.).  The  population 
of  each  county  is  given  under  its  alphabetical  head.  The 
population  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1851  was  276,117;  in  1861, 
330,857;  in  1871,387,799.  Nova  Scotia  has  for  many  years 
been  quietly  and  steadily  advancing  in  wealth,  population, 
and  intelligence,  but  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  labor 
thousands  of  her  sons  and  daughters  have  emigrated  to  the 
U.  S.,  where  they  are  generally  industrious,  thrifty,  and 
respected  citizens.  The  number  of  senators  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  to  the  Dominion  Parliament 
has  been  reduced  (1S73)  to  10  each.  CHAS.  W.  GHF.ENE. 

Nova'tian  [T.at.  j\'»rariniiii»],  a  schismatic  Roman 
bishop  of  the  third  century,  sometimes  called  the  first, 
false  pope,  founder  of  the  rigorous  Puritanic  sect  called 


Novatians.  Perhaps  he  had  been  a  Stoic  philosopher. 
He  was  learned  and  eloquent,  but  of  melancholic  tempera- 
ment; was  baptized  clinically,  and  soon  after  became  a 
presbyter.  In  251  he  was  persuaded  by  Novatus  from 
Carthage  (with  whom  he  is  not  to  be  confounded)  to  bo 
made  bishop  in  opposition  to  Cornelius.  Socrates  ( Hint,  iv. 
28)  says  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Valerian 
(253-260  A.  D.).  We  have  a  letter  of  his  to  Cyprian,  in  the 
name  of  the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  Rome  (Ep.  xx.xi.). 
lie  wrote  also  !)<•  ('Ibis  Judaic!*  (about  250)  and  DC  Ti-nil- 
tate  (about  256),  a  very  valuable  treatise.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent edition  of  his  writings  by  Welchman  (172  1 1.  but  the 
best  is  by  Jackson  (1728).  The  sect  spread  E.  and  W., 
and  continued  till  after  450  A.  i>.  R.  D.  HiTcnrorK. 

Novatianism.     See  NOVATIAX. 

Nova'tion,  in  law.  The  doctrines  of  novation  were 
derived  from  the  civil  or  Roman  law.  Its  general  meaning 
in  that  system  of  jurisprudence  is  the  act  of  substituting 
one  contract  for  another.  This  might  be  either  by  putting 
a  new  contract  of  the  debtor  himself  in  the  place  of  an 
existing  one,  or  that  of  a  third  person,  the  original  debt  in 
either  case  being  discharged.  The  first  case  was  more 
strictly  termed  in>r'ttioii ;  the  second,  tli-lftjutitni.  The 
"novation"  of  the  English  and  American  law  corresponds 
to  the  "delegation"  of  the  Roman  law,  which  is  described 
by  Domat  to  be  "  the  change  of  one  debtor  for  another, 
when  he  who  is  indebted  substitutes  a  third  person,  who 
obliges  himself  in  his  stead  to  the  creditor,  so  that  the  first 
debtor  is  acquitted  and  his  obligation  extinguished,  and 
the  creditor  contents  himself  with  the  new  debtor.''  (Sec. 
2318.)  This  is  a  correct  definition  of  novation  as  now 
understood,  and  requires  the  assent  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. Thus,  if  A  owes  $1000  to  B,  and  the  latter  owes 
the  same  amount  to  C,  by  mutual  agreement  the  existing 
contracts  may  bo  extinguished  by  means  of  a  new  contract 
on  the  part  of  A  to  pay  C.  The  inquiry  may  be  made  as 
to  what  is  the  consideration  of  the  new  contract.  The 
answer  is,  that  the  act  of  C  in  surrendering  his  claim 
against  B  is  a  sufficient  consideration.  (See  CO\SII>KRA- 
TION.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  C  still  retains  his  claim 
against  B,  the  promise  of  C  is  without  consideration  and 
void.  Some  doubt  has  been  entertained  whether  the  rules 
of  "novation"  can  be  extended  to  a  ease  \\here  the  debts 
are  unequal  in  amount.  Thus,  if,  in  the  case  supposed,  A 
owed  B  $1000  and  B  owed  C  $2000.  would  the  same  rules 
be  applied  as  if  the  debts  were  equal  in  amount?  The 
answer  is,  that  if  the  parties  intend  to  extinguish  the  larger 
debt  by  the  substitution  of  the  smaller  tine  in  ils  place, 
their  intent  will  be  carried  out.  On  the  oilier  hand,  they 
may  so  make  their  novation  that  $1000  of  the  claim  ML; 
B  will  be  extinguished  by  the  promise  of  A,  and  the  balance 
remain  due  from  B.  Under  these  rules,  if  an  order  be 
written  by  a  creditor  to  his  debtor  requesting  him  to  pay 
the  amount  of  the  debt  to  his  own  creditor,  there  is  no 
novation  until  the  debtor's  assent  is  obtained  and  the 
creditor  surrender  his  claim  against  the  person  on  uhoiii 
the  order  is  drawn.  A  novation  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  assignment  of  a  debt.  In  the  latter  ca.-c 
the  purchaser  obtains  no  new  contract,  but  merely  acquires 
by  transfer  the  right  of  the  existing  creditor :  while  in  the 
former  the  fundamental  fact  is  that  the  old  debt  is  wholly 
or  partially  extinguished,  and  a  new  contract  substituted 
in  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  surrendered.  A  nova- 
tion can  only  be  made  with  the  debtor's  a.-scnt  :  an  assign- 
ment may  be  made  without  it.  An  assignment  to  become 
complete  requires  notice  to  the  debtor;  a  novation  docs 
not.  An  assignee  takes  the  claim  subject  to  any  equitable 
defences  which  the  debtor  has  against  the  claim,  line  who 
acquires  by  novation  becomes  a  holder  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration as  against  the  promiser,  and  any  defences  which 
that  person  may  have  had  against  the  original  creditor  can 
no  longer  be  urged.  T.  W.  DWICHT. 

Nova'tO,  tp.  of  Marin  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  417. 

No'va  Zem'bla,  a  group  of  islands  situated  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  in  Ion.  52°  E.  nnd  hit.  71°  N.,  and  belonging 
to  Russia.  They  are  uninhabited,  but  visited  during  the 
summer  by  whalers  and  hunters  of  bears  and  reindeer. 

Nov'el.  This  form  of  fictitious  writing  is  peculiarly 
the  outgrowth  of  modern  civilization.  When  lite  was  more 
purely  external,  and  heroic  deeds  were  acted  upon  the  stage 
or  celebrated  by  wandering  bards,  as  was  the  ease  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world,  the  epic,  the  drama,  and  the  lyric 
were  the  natural  vehicles  of  narrative.  As  manners  and 
customs  lost  their  pictiircsqueness.  the  peculiar  literary  ex- 
pression which  had  fitted  the  needs  of  earlier  times  was 
superseded.  Rhythm,  which  adds  so  much  to  narrative 
spoken  or  sung,  is  a  trammel  to  narrative  written.  As  the 
whole  character  of  modern  life  became  more  subjective,  as 
thought  turned  inward  for  its  material  instead  of  outward, 
the  expression  of  thought  changed.  Poetry,  like  every 
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other  fine  nrt.  is  peculiarly  unfitted  to  become  tho  vehicle 
for  luial.v-is  and  for  didactic  teaching,  and  poetry,  thcre- 
(ore,  in  this  age  "'  "''If tcmplati i-  superseded  by 

prose,  the  epic    and  the  drama  'i-.\r,-|,t   |'i,r    -t:i_-i'    reprMei 

tationi  hv  tin-  nnvrl.  What  dm  drama  was  tu  the  ruder 
and  in  iir  cxcita1  i  the  earlier  and  less  conven- 

tional past,  tin-  ninc;l  aspires  in  In-  I'm-  m.  The  innigina- 
tiv  .•  spirit  which  ch a ra etc i  Isei  a  nation  in  its  youth  n 

ti.-al  nieiliinn.    The  ilrani!i.  with  it-  |.irl  urc-i|iic  effects. 

its  sccncrv,  and  it-  artinii.  poMMMI  a  certain  power  in  the 

itioii  i>l'  manners   mid  the  di-play  <if  the  comic 

:  ,    lirci lines    in. Me  decorous  ami 

oddities  of  inaniH-r  are  HBOOthed  down,  the  delineator  of 
life  nni-t  go  helovv  tin-  surface,  and  sei/.e  for  Ills  material 

-ilient  points  of  character  rather  than  ii|.nii  :mv 
nal  traits.  The  inudci'li  novel  of  I  he  highest  type 

t  heret'ore  depends  for  its  interest  upon  ft  olOBO  ftHalyflil  of 
MI  motive,  a  delineation  of  that  inner  life  of  joy  and 

-orroiv.   t!ie  c.'-lasy   or  tragedy    whirh   for    ever   ebbs    und 

(lows  witli  tin  le--  power  and  passion  because  it  is  hidden 
i ;  h  the  mask  of  conventionality.  Tho  whole  eliara.-tcr 

.if  iirtitiou.s  narrative  therefore  changes  with  the  changing 

life  which  it  depir-ts. 

'fhc  i"ansiiion  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  form  of  nar- 
rative is  marked  liv  tlie  rise  of  tho  romance,  :t  prose  fiction 
who-.-    Interest    turns    mainly   upon    marvellous   incident. 
'fhc  natural  reaction — out  of  which  the  modern  novel  was 
I. ..m  the  -tiltel  heroic  romance  and  absurd  senti- 
mental pastoral  of  'he  seventeenth  century  was  towards 
inin.iii|.l:i.-o  and  even  vulgar.      A  few  noted  writers 
who  hav  e  Keen  eh  her  the  founders  or  the  ino-t  . 
rejire-ent  it  i  v  es  of  .-ci  tain  schools  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

Daniel  De  Koc  (  Hit!  1-1  ?:t  1 )  was  the  first  of  tl xtremoreal- 

i-is  who  attained  any  celebrity.  Except  as  the  author  of 
A'o/o'/n.oi  I  Y'fv<"  he  is  scarcely  known  to  modern  readers,  but 
in  all  his  writings  there  is  a  marvellous  verisimilitude,  an 
air  of  absolute  truth  ••  resembling  that  of  a  deposition  upon 
which  defies  tho  skepticism  of  the  reader.  His 
rencrally  laid  among  outlaws,  in  the  very  pur- 
lieus of  society,  and  have — with  the  exception  of  Jlablitton 
••.  which  is  saved  from  the  objectionable  features  of 
his  other  works  by  its  peculiar  character — been  forgotten. 
Ills  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,  which  was  published  as  a  sort 
of  prelude  to  a  stupid  volume,  /><->fiin-n,trtnn  ftcath,  caused 
the  whole  edition  to  be  .sold.  Mis  stories  were  again  and 
again  received  as  veritable  histories,  with  nothing  to  rec- 
ommend them  to  the  public  belief  lint  their  wonderful  air 
icily.  This  effect  was  produced  by  an  accumulation 
of  details,  and  often  by  such  u  multitude  of  irrelevant 
statements  as  would  be  used  by  an  uncultivated  narrator. 
Richardson  uses  much  the  same  means  to  paint  his  picture 
of  a  higher  life,  and  to  paint  it  with  a  higher  ideal  of  his 
art.  He  strives  to  individualize  character  rather  than  to 
make  vivid  mere  incident.  The  vast  accumulation  of 
details  is  more  than  modern  readers  will  endure.  Richard- 
son,  though  his  aim  was  higher,  both  as  regards  tho  matter 
and  the  manner  of  his  writing,  never  attained  to  Do  Foe's 
peculiar  excellency ;  in  whatever  he  writes  the  writer  is 
always  present.  In  humor  and  quiet  satire,  in  the  power 
to  seize  the  salient  points  of  character,  and  in  the  ability 
to  give  a  characteristic  portrait  with  a  few  skilful  touches, 
:ng  far  surpassed  Richardson.  Smollett,  with  whom 
Kielding  is  always  associated,  chooses  exceptional  absurd- 
ities rather  than  ordinary  characters,  manners,  or  inci- 
dents as  the  materials  out  of  which  his  novels  are  made 
up  ;  it  is  only  his  strong  humor  which  redeems  them  from 
contempt,  lloth  Smollett  and  Fielding  arc  far  inferior  to 
Richardson  in  morality  and  refinement.  Fielding  as  greatly 
excelled  S.nollett  ill  plot  as  Smollett  excelled  him  in  humor 
and  wit.  Sterne,  whose  productions  are  now  very  little 
read,  presents  a  curious  mixture  of  genius,  sentimentality, 
oddity,  insufferable  a  lle.-t.it  ion,  and  indecency.  His  humor 
is  exquisite.  difVerinir  Iron,  that  of  Smollett  iii  being  the  re- 
sult of  a  quick  insight  into  human  follies  and  absurdit:.-. 
rather  than  in  a  mere  combination  of  circumstances. 
These,  with  (Joldsniith.  who  is  too  well  known,  through 
his  exquisite  story  of  The  Yifumf  UW.v /;.Y,/.  to  need  com- 
ment, are  the  the  great  novelists  of  (leo'rgc  II. 's  reign. 

'fhc  season  of  romance  had  feemed  fairly  over,  but  in 
irii'Jeamc  its  Indian  summer.     The  old  -torics  of  terrors 

and  escapes,  of  heroic  deed.-  and  impossible  < plications 

of  circumstances,   of   iinfathoiniil.l.  and    super- 

natural appearances,  were  revived.  The  best  specimens  of 
this  class  of  fiction  are  to  be  found  ill  Horace  Walpolc's 
Cnttle  nf  Otraiito,  Mrs.  Radcliftc's  .!/;/„(,.  ,»  ,,f  !'•/<, I/,/,:,, 
Clara  Reeve's  Old  Kii;i/!nh  Iliinin.  and  M.  U.  Lewis's 
.l/.m/.-.  The  works  of  .Miss  liurney  (Madame  d'Arblay) 
'•d  a  very  great  sensation  at  the  time  ot  their  appear- 
ance— a  sensation  which  docs  not  seem  justified  bv  their 
intrinsic  merit.  After  her  day  the  realistic  school  (train 
appears  in  force  in  the  works  of  Mi-.-  \u-tcn  and  .Miss 


IML'ewoi  t  h.      The-e   novels   are    marked    by  sound 
shrewd  insight,  keen  humor,  mid  high  moral  tone,  but  arc 
lacking  (in  Mi.-s  Kdgewnrth  to  an  unpardonable  degi. 
the  glorifying  power  of  the  imagination.      In  I  ••  I  I   came 
the  "til-eat  U'i/.ard   of  the  Xorth  "  to  overturn  tiadil  ions 
and  to   give  a  color   and   character  to    n..\el   writing  which 
it    bad   before  lacked.     Walter   Scott    represents  pe:i 
the  tran-ition  period  from  the  romance  to  the  novel:   ad- 
venture-.   M  i[.cs.    even    a    strong    tla\..r    of   the 
supernatural,  arc  to  lie  found  in  most  of  his  fictions.     Yet 
materials,  arti-tically  used  as  they  are.  do  not  con- 
stitute   bis   chief  claim    to   glory.      The    work    is    lifle.l    up 
from  the  plane  of  the  romance  to  the  higher  level  of  the 
novel  by  bis  delicate  di-eriminations,  hi-  e\.|iii-itc  (ouches 
of  character,  the  vivacity  of  the  eon vcr-ations,  the  | 
descriptions  of  nature,  apart  from  its  mere  value  as  scenery, 
•'I'.v  to  the  incident.    Scott  has,  however,  never 
written   in   the  truly  modern    Itjle:   he  is   never  didactic. 

While  he  is  always  moral,  lie  has listinet  al  pi. 

in  his  writings,      lie  is  moral  because,  like  Shak-peare.  be 
paint*  life  truly,  mid  at  the  same  time  from  a  hiirh  moral 
standpoint.       lie    .!..,•-  not  go   into  the   minute'  analv 
human    motive,    the   close    scrutiny   of   mental    pr... 
which  we  find  in  tho  best  of  our  late  novelists,  su. 
Kingslcy,  Itnlwer,  Thackeray,  and  i.  .t.     Ilutitis 

with  Scott,  as  the  founder  of  a  school,  as  a  great  1. •lormer 
in  his  own  department  of  literature,  that  we  have  mainly 
to  do.  The  historical  novel  proper  is  his  creation.  It  had 
made  some  pretensions  to  existence  in  Th?  Krctet  of  .Miss 
Lee  and  tho  Scotti»h  Chiefs  of  Mies  Porter — romance.-  in 
which  the  names  were  historical,  and  pretty  much  all  the 
rest  fictitious.  It  is  not  so  much  that  Scott  has  had  worthy 
imitators  as  that  ho  gave  a  new  impulse  to  novel-writing 
and  lifted  it  upon  a  higher  piano ;  that  he  gave  to  it  a 
dignity;  that  he  proved  how  much  simplicity,  purity  of 
and  conscientious  study  of  character  could  effect  with 
the  most  ordinary  material. 

The  most  modern  school  of  English  novels  defies  classi- 
fication. We  have  historical,  political,  dramatic,  and  legal 
novels,  novels  of  society,  novels  with  a  didactic  purpose, 
novels  of  foreign  life  written  in  English,  and  many  which 
are  »ni  ffeneri*.  The  most  distinguished  names  which 
have  adorned  the  annals  of  the  present  should  perhaps  be 
mentioned:  Sir  Edward  Bulwcr-Lytton,  Charles  Kingsley, 
Charles  Dickens,  Charles  Kcade,  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  Samuel  Warren,  Charles  Lever,  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli, Baroness  Tautphoeus,  Anthony  Trollope,  George 
Eliot,  James  Fenimoro  Cooper,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Some  of  the  names  enumerated  arc  chiefly  distinguished 
as  the  founders  of  a  peculiar  style,  others  as  pro-eminent 
in  a  school  already  in  existence. 

All  art  teaches  us  that  ideal  truth  is  a  far  more  import- 
ant element  in  our  mental  development  than  mere  me- 
chanical accuracy.  The  bare  facts  of  history  have  a  far 
less  value  in  mental  training  than  those  great  principles 
of  human  nature  which  underlie  and  make  the  facts.  A 
genuine  work  of  art  in  the  department  of  novel-writing  is 
history — the  manners  and  customs  of  a  certain  period,  life 
itself,  compelled  by  the  power  of  genius  to  yield  up  its 
secret.  It  is  mental  and  moral  philosophy ;  it  is  political 
economy,'  it  is  the  wisdom  gathered  by  bitter  suffering  and 
painful  discipline  made  incarnate  and  compelled  to  speak 
for  the  world's  behoof.  In  proportion  as  the  evil  of  false 
art  and  false  morality  in  this  department  of  letters  is 
deadly,  so  is  the  benefit  of  true  art  and  high  morality  in- 
calculably great.  (See  APPENDIX.  S.  B.  HKIIKII  K. 

NoveI'da,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alicante,  on  the 
Vinolapo,  has  corn  and  oil  mills  and  large  distilleries. 
Pop.  5431. 

Novella'ra,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rcggio  ncll' 
Emilia.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain  between  the  Ku/a.  the 
Po,  and  tho  Secchia,  is  a  walled  town,  and  has  a  largo 
crenellated  castle  with  a  lofty  tower,  the  former  residence 
of  the  great  <Jonzaga  family,  and  containing  some  of  the 
works  of  Corrcggio.  The  archives  are  very  curious  and 
valuable.  The  parochial  church  also  contains  objects  of 
much  interest.  Pop.  7087. 

Novel'lo  (VixcEST),  b.  in  London,  England,  Sept.  6, 
17X1.  was  of  Italian  descent;  became  organist  of  the  Por- 
tuguese chapel  at  an  early  age;  was  one  of  the  members 
of  tho  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  and  a  founder  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society;  was  a  voluminous  editor  of  old 
M.|  composer  of  numerous  pieces  of  con- 
siderable merit.  D.  at  .Vice.  France,  in  Sept.,  IdOl. — His 
daughter.  I'l.vitv  AN  VSTASIA,  b.  in  London  June  15,  ISIS, 
a  distinguished  -oprano  singer  and  prima  donna,  retired 
from  the  stage  in  '-is  on  her  marriage  with  Count  Oigli- 
ucei,  an  Italian  nobleman. —  Another  daughter  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Shakspearean  scholar,  Mns.  MARY  COWDEK 
CI.AIIKK. 
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NOVELLS— NOTES. 


Novells.     See  LAW,  THE  CIVIL. 

Novem'ber  [Lat.,  from  novem.  "nine"]  was  formerly 
the  ninth  month  in  the  year,  but  in  the  present  or  Grego- 
rian year  (new  style)  it  is  the  eleventh  month. 

Noves'ta,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Tuscola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  105. 

Nov'gorod,  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded 
W.  by  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  comprising 
an  area  of  47,350  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1,016,414.  T ho  ground  is  low.  the  surface  mostly  undu- 
lating, the  soil  not  very  rich,  and  the  climate  cold.  Lakes 
and  navigable  rivers  are  numerous,  and  connected  with 
each  other  by  canals.  Rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  grown. 
Large  forests  and  meadows  are  found,  and  timber  and  hay 
are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 

Novgorod,  town  of  European  Russia.,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Novgorod,  on  the  Volkhov  near  its  issue  from 
Lake  Ilmen.  It  is  an  old  town,  and  was  in  the  fifteenth 
century  the  largest  and  most  important  town  of  Northern 
Europe.  It  is  now  entirely  depending  for  its  trade  on 
St.  Petersburg  and  Arehangelsk.  Pop.  Hi, 781. 

Novgorod-Sjewersk,  town  of  European  Russia,  gov- 
ernment of  Tsrhernigov,  on  the  Desna,  has  many  educa- 
tional institutions,  both  elementary,  mechanical,  and  theo- 
logical. Pop.  10,544. 

Novgorod-Wolynski,  town  of  Russian  Poland,  gov- 
ernment of  Volhynia,  on  the  Slatch,  has  some  manufactures 
and  7464  inhabitants. 

No'vi,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Kouge  River  and  on  the  Flint  and  Pore 
Marquette  R.  R.  Pop.  1351. 

No'vi  di  JHo'dcna,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Mo- 
dena.,  the  scene  of  much  civil  strife  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  country  around  is  rich  in  grain,  vines,  mul- 
berries, etc.  Pop.  7418. 

No'vi-Bazar',  or  Jenipaznr,  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  eyalet  of  Bosna,  on  the  Rashka,  an  affluent 
of  the  Moniwa.  is  wretchedly  built,  consisting  mostly  of 
narrow,  filthy  streets  lined  with  mud  huts,  but  its  trade 
is  important  and  its  fairs  much  frequented.  Pop.  15,000. 

Nov'ikoff  ( NIKOLAI  IVANOVITCH),  b.  at  Tikhvensk,  near 
Moscow,  Apr.  26,  1744;  served  for  some  time  in  the  impe- 
rial guard  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  abandoned  afterwards  the 
military  career  in  order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
literature,  and  settled  at  Moscow,  where  he  d.  July  31, 
1818.  Ho  edited  the  Moscow  Gazette,  founded  the  first 
eiroalftting  lil>r;irv  in  Russia,  published  the  Old  liitmtimi 
Lini-nrif  ( 10  vols.),  a  most  valuable  collection  of  historical 
documents,  and  wrote  Ku»«i«n  /lingnijtliiei  (19  vole.),  also 
a  very  valuable  work.  His  History  of  the  Jesuit*,  pub- 
lish. •(!  in  the  (Jnzctte,  gave  umbrage  to  Catharine  II.,  who 
finally  threw  him  into  prison  as  a  revolutionist  and  con- 
fiscated his  property.  On  the  accession  of  Paul  he  was 
liberated,  however,  and  reinstated  in  his  patrimony. 

No'vi  Li'gure,  town  situated  on  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Apennines,  at  the  head  of  a  wide  and  fruitful  plain. 
It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  having  four  gates  with 
drawbridges.  Of  the  four  principal  squares,  that  of  the 
Duomo  is  the  most  attractive,  being  flanked  by  fine  build- 
ings and  containing  a  fountain  of  excellent  water.  The 
three  parochial  churches  are  not  without  architectural 
merit,  and  many  of  the  great  Ligurian  families  have 
palaces  here.  Over  the  beautifully  wooded  hills  near  the 
town  are  scattered  truly  palatial  country-seats.  Novi  con- 
tains a  public  library,  museum,  literary  and  artistic  ;ir;nl- 
emies,  and  a  valuable  private  picture-gallery  to  which 
strangers  may  have  access.  The  silk  manufactories  here 
are  of  great  extent,  and  the  silk  of  Novi  is  preferred  in 
France  and  England  to  that  of  Lombardy  or  Piedmont. 
Novi  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Attila:  in  9911  il  is 
spoken  of  as  Corte  Nova  or  Castro  .Voro.  and  from  that 
time  till  1447,  when  it  gave  itself  to  Genoa,  it  maintained 
a  semi-independence,  though  its  castle  was  sometimes  in 
the  hands  of  the  lords  of  Milan  or  of  Monferrato.  This 
town  gave  its  name  to  the  battle  of  Aug.  15.  1799,  between 
the  French  and  Russians,  in  which  the  French  general, 
Joubert,  lost  his  life.  Pop.  12,162. 

No'vo-Georg'ievsk,  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govern- 
ment of  Plocki,  til  miles  N.  \V.  of  Warsaw,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula,  is  strongly  fortified  and 
has  9886  inhabitants.  It  was  founded  by  Napoleon  in 
1809  under  the  name  of  Modlin.  In  1831,  after  its  occu- 
pation by  the  Russians,  it  received  its  present  name. 

No'vo-Moskovsk',  town  of  European  Russia,  govern- 
ment of  Yekaterinoslav,  on  the  Samara,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper,  has  large  cattle  and  horse  markets  and  manufac- 
tures of  leather  and  tallow.  Pop.  10,138. 

No'vo-Tcherkask',  town  of  Russia,  the  capital  of 
the  Country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  Don,  was  founded 


in  1805.  It  is  finely  built,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
has  a  large  cathedral,  extensive  manufactures,  and  a  lively 
trade  in  cattle,  corn,  and  wine.  Pop.  27,918. 

No'vum  Or'ganum  [i.e.  "new  instrument"*  or 
"new  method"],  the  name  given  by  Bacon  to  his  great 
work  treating  of  the  proper  mode  of  studying  nature  in 
order  to  extend  the  dominion  of  man  over  the  inanimate 
world.  Bacon's  great  aim  was  to  recall  the  minds  of  men 
from  what  he  deemed  the  vain  and  useless  speculations  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  to  the  pursuit  of  the  practical  and 
useful.  In  order  to  present  the  different  points  of  his  sub- 
ject in  a  manner  at  once  comprehensive  and  striking,  he 
has  given  them  in  the  form  of  aphorisms.  In  the  second 
aphorism  of  his  first  book  he  tells  us  that  as  the  naked 
hand  is  often  unable  to  perform  its  proper  work  without 
the  aid  of  an  instrument,  so  the  human  intellect,  left  to 
itself,  is  comparatively  inefficient,  and  needs  the  help  of 
instruments  no  less  than  the  hand.  To  supply  this  need 
he  composed  his  great  work  (published  in  1620),  compris- 
ing the  ripe  and  rich  results  of  a  life  of  study.  "  In  our 
judgment,"  says  Macaulay,  "  Bacon's  greatest  performance 
is  the  first  book  of  the  Xornm  Orgnnum.  All  the  peculiar- 
ities of  his  extraordinary  mind  are  found  there  in  the  high- 
est perfection.  Many  of  the  aphorisms,  but  particularly 
those  in  which  he  gives  examples  of  the  influence  of  the 
ill"!",  show  a  nicety  of  observation  that  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Every  part  of  the  book  bla/.es  with  wit,  but 
with  wit  which  is  employed  only  to  illustrate  and  decorate 
truth.  No  book  ever  made  so  great  a  revolution  in  the 
mode  of  thinking,  overthrew  BO  many  prejudices,  intro- 
duced so  many  new  opinions.  Yet  no  book  was  ever 
written  in  a  less  contentious  spirit.  .  .  .  What  we  must 
admire  is  the  vast  capacity  of  that  intellect  which  without 
eifort  takes  in  at  once  all  the  domains  of  science — all  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  all  the  errors  of  2000 
years,  all  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  passing  times,  all 
the  bright  hopes  of  the  coming  oge."  (  Sway  "it  Lord  Ila- 
rnn,  2d  part,  where  will  be  found  many  eloquent  and 
admirable  passages  upon  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  though 
the  remarks  of  the  critic  on  the  ancient  philosophers, 
particularly  Plato,  are  to  be  received  with  great  allow- 
ance.) J.  THOMAS. 

Now'ell  (INCREASE),  b.  in  England  about  1590;  was 
chosen  an  assistant  governor  of  Massachusetts  Colony  1029, 
previous  to  its  actual  foundation  ;  came  with  Winthrop  in 
lfi:;o;  was  ruling  elder  of  Wilson's  church  1630-32;  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  church  in  Charlestown  1632;  com- 
missioner for  military  affairs  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Pequot  war  1034,  and  secretary  of  the  colony  1636-49.  D. 
at  Boston  Nov.  1,  1655. — His  son  SAMTKL,  b.  at  Charles- 
town  Nov.  12.  1634:  graduated  at  Harvard  College  H1,.,:1,  ; 
became  chaplain  in  Philip's  war,  and  assistant  governor 
1680-86.  D.  in  London,  Eng.,  Sept.,  ]688. 

Nox'ubee,  county  of  Mississippi,  bounded  E.  by  Ala- 
bama. Area,  800  square  miles.  It  is  very  fertile.  Live- 
stock, cotton,  and  corn  are  leading  products.  Flour  is  the 
chief  article  of  manufacture.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cop.  Macon.  Pop.  20,905. 

Noyes  (Ei.i).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Jefferson,  Me.,  Apr.  27,  1S1 1; 
was  self-educated;  began  preaching  in  1834;  went  as  a 
Free-will  Baptist  missionary  to  Orissa,  India,  1835 ;  was 
successful  both  as  an  evangelist  and  as  a  teacher  ;  became 
a  skilful  linguist,  and  published  a  Hebrew  grammar  and 
reader.  Returning  home  with  impaired  health  in  1841, he 
was  for  some  years  a  pastor  at  Boston,  afterwards,  for  ten 
years,  editor  of  the  Morning  Star,  the  Free-will  Baptist 
organ,  and  published  Lectures  on  the  Truths  of  the  Jlible 
i  1  s ;,;;).  D.  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Sept.  10,  1854. 

Noyes  ((TEOKOE  RAPALL),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  Mar.  fi,  1798;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  ISIS,  and 
studied  divinity  at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  was  tutor  there 
1825-27;  held  pastorates  (Unitarian)  at  Brookficld  and 
Petersham.  Mass. ;  was  Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew,  etc., 
and  Dexter  lecturer  on  biblical  literature,  1840-68  ;  pub- 
lished translations  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Prophets, 
Ecclesiastes.  the  Canticles,  and  the  New  Testament,  besides 
numerous  reviews,  sermons,  and  other  works.  D.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  June  3,  1868. 

Noyes  (JAMES  0.).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Owasco.  N.  Y..  in  1S20  : 
became  a  surgeon  in  the  Turkish  army  ;  was  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  London  Chrovirlc  ;  pub- 
IHied  /ttiumania,  or  the  Harder  Lund  of  the  Christian  and 
Turk:  com/tri'sini/  Adrrntures  of  Travel  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  Asia  (1857)  ;  The  Gypsies  ;  their  History,  Ori- 
ijin,  anrl  Manner  of  Life  (1858);  wrote  for  several  nrngfl- 
zines.  and  became  in  1858  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
Kniekerhot*};i-r. 

*  Organ  urn  is  the  Ijatin  form  of  the  (iroek  ofynvav,  literally  an 
"instrument,"  but  applied  to  Aristotle's  system  of  logic  regarded 
as  the  instrument  (or  method)  of  all  reasoning. 
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Noyes  (.lon\-  lit  MI-IIIU:V  |,  I),  at  lirattlcboro'.  \'i..  .-<-[, t. 
3,  Isii:  <.ruiduated  m  Dartmouth  College  in  lv;n.-  studied 
dhinitv  at  New  Haicn,  ('..mi. :  founded  i"  I"-1*  a  eoiumu- 
nily  (if  Perfectionists  ut  I'ntnuy.  Vt.:  removed  in  IS17  tn 
Lenox,  Madison  en..  N.  V..  where  he  e-tahlished  tlu< 

O\i:ihA    dlMMI'MTV    (which    seel,  and    ,-tlli-ei|liellt  ly    e>tah 

li-ln-d  another  branch  lit   Walliii'_'lord,  Conn.;  author  of 

various  works  su-tainimr  hi-  | ulinr  view. 

\iiyi-s    f.lnsiAlM.    M.  !>..   b.    i"    Xew    Iliini|i>-lii' 
1780;     -_'iadnatcd    :it     Dartmouth    College    I  SHI:     was    tutor 
III     (I:!  ;      studied      medicine:      I. realm-     professor    ill' 

chemistry  and  pharmacy  :it  Kaiilicld  (  nlh -_-c.  ;ni. I  on  the 
organization  i>f  Hamilton  College.  N.  \ .,  became  professor 
ml  natural  science,  till  ls.",n.  Ih.  N"\cs  wa- 
:i  lifelong  friend  of  I  lame!  Ucb-tcr.  his  college  classmate. 
iilliT  whose  death  lie  furnished  the  lilerury  executors  "I 
thai  -talesman  with  rcmini-ccnces  of  his  college  career. 
li.  at  Clinton.  N.  V..  NOT.  I.  L888. 

Noycs  (Ni.  inii.is).  b.  at  N'cwlinry,  Mass.,  Dec.  22, 1(547; 
graduated  at  HiirMird  Col h 'ge  I  til'>7  ;  "a-  pastor  at  lladdani. 
Conn.,  thirteen  \e:u-:    attr:'\\  ard-   minister  nl'  Salem  from 
,is  death,  Dei-,  i::.  1717.     lie  had  much  to  do  with 
romotilig    the    lainentalil.-    u  itidn-i-al't    delusion,  and    at   a 
ater  period  publicly  confessed  his  error. 

Noyes  I  WII.I.IAM  CriiTis).  M,.D.,  li.  nt  Sclmdack.  X.  V.. 
An;.  Ill,  ISIi.'i:  was  admitted  tn  the  liar  1>L'7:  took  high 
rank  as  a  I  a  wyer  in  I  Im-ida  OO.  :  removed  to  New  York  City 
1s:;s;  was  engaged  in  codifying  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
V  A  York;  was  (imminent  as  a  Whig  and  as  a  Repub- 
liean:  was  a  inoiiilier  of  the  Peace  rnnvention  of  1M1I, 
and  chosen  president  of  the  X'cw  England  Sm-iety  the  day 
before  his  death,  at  Xew  York  Dec.  25,  1864.  He  be- 
queathed hi.s  valuable  law  library  to  Hamilton  College, 
New  York.. 

No'yo,  post-v.  of  Big  River  tp.,  Mendocino  Co.,  Cal. 
Pop.  80. 

Noyon',  town  of  France,  department  of  Oise,  has  large 
maniil'artiires  of  fine  linen  and  cotton  fabrics.  Charle- 
magne resided  here,  Hugo  Capet  was  crowned  here,  and 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  John  Calvin.  Pop.  0498. 

N  u'lihi,  the  Eth.iu)i!it  of  the  Romans  and  the  dull  of 
the  liiblo.  a  territory  of  North-eastern  Africa,  between  lat. 
11°  and  24°  X..  bounded  N.  by  Egypt,  E.  by  the  Red  Sea, 
S.  by  Abyssinia,  and  AV.  by  Darfoor  and  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  and  liclonging  to  Kgypt  since  1821,  when  it  was 
r  in  |iu-rcd  hy  Ibrahim  I'a-dni.  A reti.  :i."i, 000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  estimated  nt  400,000.  The  surface  pre- 
sent- a  series  of  elevated  plains — that  of  Sennar,  1377  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  of  Khartoom,  1263 
feet,  forming  terraces  on  which  the  Nile  descends  from 
Abyssinia  to  Kgypt,  and  which  on  both  sides  are  framed 
in  by  low  mountain-ranges,  which  respectively  separate  Nu- 
bia from  the  Red  Sea  and  from  the  desert  of  Sahara.  The 
soil  is  not  very  rieh  :  the  climate  is  extremely  hot,  though 
not  unhealthy;  and  the  ground  is  cultivable  only  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  which  hero  is  considerably  narrower 
than  in  Egypt.  The  products  are  the  same  as  in  Egypt, 
only  that  hero  the  giraffe  and  several  species  of  antelopes 
and  birds  which  belong  to  the  central  plateau  of  Africa  are 
found.  The  inhabitants  form  a  mixed  population  of  ne- 
groes, Arabs,  and  descendants  of  the  old  Ethiopians.  They 
hold  the  Mohammedan  creed,  and  speak  either  the  Arabic  or 
the  Kthiopian  language.  They  live  partly  as  agriculturists 
in  well-built  habitations,  or  as  nomads  in  tents  of  a  coarse 
black  fabric  made  of  camel's  hair.  The  transit  trade  in  the 
products  of  Central  Africa  is  very  important. 

Nuck'olls,  county  of  Nebraska,  bounded  S.  by  Kansas. 
Area.  :"i76  square  miles.  It  consists  of  rolling,  fertile  lands 
adapted  to  grain  and  stock  raising.  Cap.  Elkton.  Pop.  942. 

\u<l ill ranrliin'tn  I  from  nudiu," naked, "and  branchiie, 
"gills"),  an  order  of  gasteropod  mollusks  of  the  sub-class 
OfitlkobratKhiata.  The  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  in- 
dividual ;  the  heart  has  a  single  auricle;  the  branchial  are 
exposed  and  arranged  in  fascicles  on  the  back  or  atrophied; 
t  he  otocysts  are  connected  with  the  supra  o-sopliairal  ganglia. 
and  sessile;  the  shell  is  developed  in  the  embryo,  in  which 
it  is  spiral,  but  is  soon  lost,  and  the  animal  is  naked 
throagBonl  the  rest  of  its  life.  The  order  is  represented 
by  numerous  forms,  all  of  which  are  inhabitants  of  the 
sea.  in  which  they  are  found  at  all  depths,  from  between  j 
tidemarks  to  at  least  more  than  50  fathoms;  and  a  tew  are 
j"  lau'ie,  living  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  open  sea. 
There  is  great  variation  among  the  different  members  in 
the  development  of  the  branchia-.  The  principal  modifi- 
cations in  this  respect  are  tlm.-e  which  distinguish  the 
primary  groups  or  mb -orders  of  the  order.  In  the  Py- 
gobranchia  the  gills  are  towards  the  middle  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  back  and  distributed  in  a  branched  or  ph 
ma.-s  around  the  anus,  and  in  many  instances  retractile 


within  a    -heath:   in   the  I'ol  ybranchia  the  gills   an-    \ari 
distributed   on    the  surface  of  the   mantle,   and    in 
lYllihraiicliiat-i   rliey  are.  more  or  less  atrophied,  and   tin- 
function  of  re.-piration  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  skin. 

TlTDOIxmi:  till.I,. 

.\ue'ce§,  county  of  S.  Texas,  bounded  K..  by  the  (lulf 
of  Mexico  and  X.  K.  In  tin-  Nun-,--  l!i\cr.  Ana.  :;i.",d 
square  miles.  It  is  lc\el.  but  i-  di-ticicni  in  fre-h  water  and 
fuel.  It  is  principally  a  cattle  and  !H-C|I  range.  Valuable 
salt  lagoons  abound.  Cap.  Corpus  Christi.  1'op.  :i'.(7.">. 

Nll'sjcnt  (Sir  <;K.U[I:I  i,  UutT..  b.  in  Knghind  June  10, 
\'.i7;  educated  at  the  Military  . \ca-l.  in\  at  Woolwich: 
.joined  the  7th  regiment  M  licin.nanl  a'  Xew  York  Sept., 
1777:-  was  present  at  the  storming  of  Kurt-  Montgoine,  \ 
a n- 1  Clint nn  :  aided  in  supprcs.-im:  tin-  li  i-li  rebellion  I71IS  : 

I ame  a  baronet  1-m'i:  «a-  commander  in  chief  in  India 

in  l-sll.nnd  attained  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  IM2. 
1).  in  England  Mar.  I  I,  1  s  Hi. 

Niisrnt  ii:r.'iin;r.  N  i  LI  -.  r  IJrrm  illr  '.  I;  \no\.  s,-.  -m-l 
son  of  the  marquis  of  Kuckingham,  b.  at  Buckingham 
.  Enirhiinl.  Di-e.  .'ill,  I7>s;  educated  at  iixf,,i-d;  en- 
tered Parliament  under  the  cmirtc-y  title  of  Lord  HenrL'c 
(irenvillo  in  1SI2:  succeeded  t  ,  an  Irish  barony  on  the 
of  his  mother  in  Isl:!;  published  a  poem  on  the 
English  campaigns  in  Portugal:  was  an  acth  e  JH  omotcr  of 
the  Reform  Mill  for  years  before  its  passage:  became  a 
jnni'M-  l-n'd  nf  the  trea-iiry  ill  the  Whi^  administration  of 
L830j  lord  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  ! -lands  1832- 

:;.. :  piibli-ln-d  Oxford  and  /.•••/••  (183V),  U ialt  ,,f 

n.im^li'ii  (is:;i).  i.andt  Cln>»'n-'il  «,«!  Shored  I  IS4I);  was 
again  in  Parliament  in  1817.  1).  Xov.  2ii,  ls.,1. 

Viigui'na,  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Agra, 
is  situated  in  lat.  29°  27'  N.,  and  manufactures  firearms. 
Pop.  14,000. 

Nui'sance,  in  law.  This  is  a  term  of  much  breadth  of 
meaning,  and  includes  all  structures,  employments,  or  acts 
that  in  a  manner  not  authorized  by  law  are  prejudicial  to 
health,  or  that  so  incommode  or  offend  as  to  render  the 
exercise  of  personal  rights  or  the  use  of  property  uncom- 
portablc.  The  subject  will  be  considered  in  this  article 
under  two  divisions;  I.  General  principles;  II.  Remedies 
and  criminal  proceedings. 

I.  Nuisances  are  arranged  by  law-writers  into  two  prin- 
cipal classes,  public  and  private.  These  do  not  necessarily 
differ  in  their  nature.  The  general  distinction  between  them 
concerns  the  persons  affected  by  the  wrongful  act.  Thus,  a 
nuisance  may  be  purely  public,  or  it  may  be  both  public  and 
private,  or  it  may  be  strictly  private.  A  nuisance  purely 
public  affects  the  neighborhood  or  community,  without  be- 
ing specially  injurious  to  any  particular  person.  Instances 
are  the  exercise  of  offensive  trades  causing  noisome  odor, 
the  erection  of  gunpowder-mills,  the  act  of  keeping  gun- 
powder-magazines, or  disorderly  houses  of  any  kind,  such 
as  places  for  gaming  or  unlicensed  exhibitions  of  showmen 
and  mountebanks.  It  has  even  been  held  that  the  act  of 
making  use  of  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  for- 
ward for  profit  sports  or  amusements  having  no  useful  end 
— as,  for  example,  a  bowling-alley  kept  for  gain  or  hire — 
is  a  public  nuisance,  even  though  gambling  is  prohibited. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  nuisance  that  the  act  complained 
of,  or  at  least  the  mode  of  its  exercise,  should  be  unlawful. 
Accordingly,  if  permitted  by  statute  it  becomes  lawful,  and 
though  all  the  other  qualities  of  a  nuisance  be  present  no 
redress  can  be  had.  When  unlawful,  responsibility  will 
not  only  attach  to  the  author  of  the  wrong,  but  to  any  one 
who,  having  control  of  the  property  upon  which  the  nuis- 
ance is  erected,  continues  it,  at  least  after  notice  and  re- 
quest to  remove  it.  So  one  who  has  erected  a  nuisance 
may  be  liable  in  some  cases  for  its  continuance,  though  he 
has  parted  with  his  estate. 

Somewhat  akin  to  a  public  nuisance  is  a  jmrprentitrt. 
The  more  specific  meaning  of  this  term  is  an  "enclosure" 
(/Miurprit,  Fr.),  and  it  refers  to  the  act  of  enclosing  public 
property  for  private  purposes,  as,  for  example,  an  encroach- 
ment by  an  adjoining  owner  upon  a  highway.  Such  an 
act  may  be  both  an  encroachment  and  a  public  nuisance, 
or  it  may  be  simply  an  encroachment.  Presumptively,  an 
individual  who  appropriates  any  part  of  a  public  street  or 
harbor  to  his  own  use  without  the  consent  of  the  proper 
authorities  is  guilty  of  a  nuisance,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
will  devolve  upon  him  to  show  that  it  is  no  injury  to  the 
public,  and  that  a  public  right  has  not  been  violated.  It 
has  been  decided  by  high  authority  that  the  erection  of  a 
crib  or  pier  in  such  a  harbor  as  that  of  the  city  of  New 
York  without  competent  authority  is  a  nuisance  in  law, 
and  that  it  is  not  so  in  fact  is  no  defence. 

A  public  nuisance  will  also  be  private  when  the  unlawful 
act  is  specially  injurious  to  some  particular  individual,  or 
even  to  anumber  of  persons  having  distinct  rights.  An  un- 
lawful disturbance  of  a  public  street  might  produce  an  in- 
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jury  to  an  adjoining  owner  of  land  far  beyond  that  nu- 
taiiied  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  peculiar  to  him- 
self, in  which  case  he  would  have  his  separate  remedy. 
Where,  however,  the  unlawful  act  is  of  a  public  nature, 
without  especially  affecting  any  particular  person,  there 
will  be  no  remedy  allowed  to  individuals,  butonlya  public 
prosecution  can  bo  had. 

A  nuisance  is  strictly  private  when  only  an  action  will 
lie  at  the  suit  of  some  private  person.  There  are  many 
acts  which  are  ranked  in  the  law  as  "nuisances"  simply 
he.-aiise  they  are  unjustifiable  interferences  with  the  or- 
dinary rights  of  enjoyment  of  private  property.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  encroachments  upon  incorporeal  rights. 
(See  HKRKDITAMKSTS,  INCORPOREAL.)  Thus,  if  one  be  the 
owner  of  a  right  of  way,  or  of  light,  or  of  a  right  to  draw 
water  from  a  stream,  or  of  a  franchise,  such  as  a  ferry, 
and  there  is  an  unjustifiable  interference  by  another  with 
the  exercise  of  his  right,  he  may  regard  the  unlawful  act 
as  in  the  nature  of  a  nuisance.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
multiply  instances  by  way  of  illustration.  (Detailed infor- 
mation is  to  bo  sought  in  the  reports  and  in  the  treatises 
upon  torts  and  crimes.  Sec  TOUT  and  CRIME.) 

II.  There  is  quite  a  variety  of  remedies  allowed  by  law 
in  order  to  do  complete  justice  to  parties  injured  by  a  nui- 
sance, as  well  as  a  criminal  proceeding  with  a  view  to  deter 
offenders  from  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  public. 

1 1 )  linlii-tmriit. — A  public  nuisance  is  in  law  a  crime  of  | 
the  grade  of  a  misdemeanor.  If  the  defendant  is  convicted 
on  the  trial,  he  is  liable  to  punishment  by  tine  and  impris- 
onment. Still,  the  chief  end  of  the  criminal  prosecution  is 
the  removal  of  the  nuisance,  and  the  court  will  so  adapt  its 
judgment  as  to  aecompli-h  that  result.  Accordingly,  where 
it  appears  that  the  nuisance  continues  to  exist  at  the  time 
of  the  prosecution,  the  defendant  may  be  commanded  to 
remove  it  at  his  own  cost,  lie  would  only  be  required  to 
do  so  much  as  to  remove  what  was  offensive:  for  example, 
if  a  noisome  trade  was  carried  on  in  a  building,  he  would 
not  be  directed  to  destroy  the  building  itself,  but  would 
only  be  prevented  from  using  it  for  the  purpose  of  the 
trade.  If  the  party  does  not  abate  the  nuisance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order,  the  sheriff  will  be  directed  to  do  it  at 
the  defendant's  cost. 

(2)  Aluiii'iii'iit  iri'tlnxit   f.r:/<il  i'riii-rrilinr/n. — This  is  one 
of  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  person  may  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands  and  take  away  or  remove  the 
nuisance,  so  long  as  he  commits  no  breach  of  the  peace. 
lihickstone   gives  as   the   reason   of  this    rule   that  such 
injuries   as   obstruct   or   annoy   such    things    as    are    of 
ibiily  convenience  or  use  require  an  immediate   remedy, 
nnd   cannot  wait  for  the   slow  (progress  of  the   ordinary 
forms  of  justice.     This  law  of  abatement  would  seem  to  be 
generally  applicable  to  oases  of  private  nuisance.     On  the 
other  hand,  where  the  nuisance  is  simply  public,  a  private 

<n  would,  according  to  the  better  opinion,  have  no 
right  to  proceed  in  this  manner.  He  should  await  the 
ordinary  course  of  criminal  justice.  If  the  act  complained 
of  is  both  a  (public  and  a  (private  nuisance,  the  person  spe- 
eiallv  injured  by  it  would  have  a  right  of  abatement.  The 
art  of  abatement  does  not  (prevent  the  injured  party  from 
maintaining  an  action  for  damages. 

(3)  Action  at  Law  for  a  llemncnl  of  the  Xiiltance. — This 
remedy  is  known  as  a  "writ  of  nuisance"  or  "assize  of 
nuisance."     I'nder  it  the  sheriff  summons  a  jury  to  view 
the  premises,  and  if  the  (plaintiff  is  successful  he  has  judg- 
ment both  to  have  the  nuisance  abated  and  to  recover  dam- 
ages.    This  proceeding  can  be  instituted  both  against  him 
who  originated  and  him  who  continues  the  nuisance.    This 
writ  is  only  .resorted  to  where  the  plaintiff  has  a  freehold 
interest  in 'land  affected  by  the  nuisance,  and  the  defendant 
has  a  similar  estate  in  the  land  upon  which  the  unlawful 
act  is  performed.     This  writ  is  substantially  in  force  in 
some  of  our  States  (e.g.  New  York),  though  modified  as  to 
its  ancient  forms. 

(4)  The  more  common  remedy  in  a  court  of  law  is  an 
action  simply  for  damages,  known  as  an  "action  on  the 
case."    This  is  governed  by  rules  much  less  technical  than 
those  prevailing,  under  the  writ  of  nuisance.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  this  case  in  detail,  as  it  is  governed 
by  ordinary  rules  prevailing  in  courts  of  law  as  to  injuries 
of  an  indirect  kind,  and  the  plaintiff  will  be  entitled  to 
recover  whatever  damages  he  may  prove  himself  to  have 
sustained. 

(a)  Suit  in  Equity. — Courts  of  equity  have  jurisdiction 
over  this  class  of  cases  in  many  instances,  and  may  grant 
relief  by  the  special  process  known  as  an  injunction.  (See 
iNjrNfTioN.)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  embraces  pub- 
lic nuisances  and  purprestures,  as  well  as  encroachments 
upon  private  rights.  In  the  case  of  a  purpresture  or  pub- 
lic nuisance  the  attorney-general,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
State,  files  an  information.  (See  INFORMATION.)  Themain 
ground  of  interference  by  this  court  is  that  it  gives  a  more 


complete  and  (perfect  remedy  than  is  attainable  in  a  court 
of  law,  and  is  able  more  effectually  to  suppress  vexatious 
litigation.  By  the  grant  of  a  perpetual  injunction  final 
relief  is  granted  to  the  public,  whereas  an  indictment  at 
the  common  law  only  disposes  of  the  particular  case  then 
before  the  court.  When  an  individual  sustains  from  a 
public  nuisance  an  injury  (peculiar  to  himself,  he  has  the 
like  remedy  in  equity  on  his  own  application.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  plaintiff  in  this  class  of  cases  to  establish  his 
claim  by  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence.  An  injunction 
may  also  be  had  to  restrain  the  continuance  of  a  nuisance 
simply  of  a  (private  character  if  it  be  injurious  to  property. 
A  recent  illustration  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  market- 
gardener  whose  garden  was  seriously  damaged  by  noxious 
vapors  and  smoke  issuing  from  neighboring  ga-u. 
The  plaintiff  was  awarded  a  perpetual  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  further  manufacture  of  the  gas  in  a  manner 
injurious  to  his  crops.  The  instances  that  might  be  cited 
are  very  numerous  both  as  to  corporeal  property  and  in- 
corporeal rights.  They  all  resolve  themselves  into  easel 
whore  the  injury  caused  by  the  nuisance  cannot  he  ade- 
quately compensated  by  money  or  the  unlawful  act  from 
its  nature  must  occasion  ft  continuing  damage,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  the  peculiar  remedies  of  this  court. 
In  certain  cases,  where  the  act  is  (plainly  a  nui-aiice.  the 
court  will  proceed  without  the  aid  of  a  jury;  in  other  et 
where  the  act  is  apparently  lawful,  but  may  become  un- 
lawful from  negligence  or  mismanagement,  the  question  of 
unlawfulness  may  be  submitted  to  a  jury  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  court  of  law.  and  the  equity  court  will  make  use 
of  the  verdict  a-  establishing  the  requisite  faets.  So.  where 
the  injunction  is  asked  for  in  aid  of  a  legal  right.  unl.-«s 
that  is  clear,  it  must  first  bo  settled  by  an  appropriate 
proceeding  in  a  court  of  law.  (Consult  Uibbons  on  The 
Lam  relative  to  JV«i'»aiice»,  Tool's  A'< ,,,.  ./i'< «  /,<  Enuity,  and 
the  works  on  E</iiin/  Jurisprudence  of  Story.  Adams,  or 
Willard  (Potter's  ed.).) 

Nu'kha,  town  of  Asiatic  llussia,  government  of  Baku, 
Transcaucasia,  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  production  and  manufacture  of  silk.  Pop.  23,371. 

Nullifica'tion  [from  the  Lat.  nttllijii-n.  used  wit' 
lilieatio  by  Tertullian]  is  the  act  of  making  void  or  in- 
valid.    The  word  acquired  no  rights  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, we  believe,  although  nullify  occurs  in  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, "until  it  became  necessary  in  our  political  history  to 
devise  a  term  which  should  signify  the  so-called  right  of 
one  or  more  of  the  States  in  the  American  Union  to  .1, 
a  law  passed  by  the  national  legislature  unconstitutional, 
and  to  refuse  to  be  bound  by  such  legislation.     In  other 
words,  the  right  was  asserted  to  belong  to  the  State-  to  in- 
terpret the  Constitution  eaeh  one  for  itself,  and  thus  to  im- 
pose a  check  of  a  new  description   on   the  general  law- 
making  power.    The  doctrine  of  the  Constitution  had  been 
held  to  he,  that  if  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate, 
j  and  the  President  should  together  assent  to  an  act  of  legis- 
lation, it  should  become  a  law  :  nay.  further,  that  if  the 
President  objected  to  the  bill  and  two-thirds  of  each  of  the 
houses  should  still  sanction  it,  it  should  become  a  law  not- 
with-tanding  his  objections.     In  other  words,  it  was  a  law 
in  such  a  sense  that  all  executive  officers  and  others  con- 
cerned with  the  laws  should  regard  it  to  be  such,  and  en- 
force it.  excepting  the  single  case  in  which  constitutional 
objections  should  be  formally  made  before  the  proper  court. 
Should  this  occur,  the  ultimate  decision  would  rest  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  and  if  the  decision  there-  ml 
adverse  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  there  would  ho 
no  adequate  ground  for  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the 
government  or  of  any  official   or  (private  (person  again.-t  a 
person  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  law  in  question.     Thus, 
there  were  conceivably  four  parties  whose  opinion  n. 
to  be  taken  before  a  law  was  sure  of  a  place  on  the  statute- 
book — the  two  houses,  the  chief  magistrate,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court.     The  doctrine  of  nullification  sought  to  add 
to  these  a  fifth— the  judgment  of  a  State  as  expre.-se.l  in 
a  constitutional  way.     And  it  was  held  that  the  State  thus 
nullifying  an  act  or  law  of  Congress  was  still  in  the  Union, 
entitled  to  all  its  former  privileges,  although  refusing  obe- 
dience to  the  law  or  act  in  question.     Should  the  general 
executive,  however,  make  attempts  to  enforce  such  act  or 
law  within  the  territory  of  the  nullifying  State,  tl" 
unconstitutional  wrong  would  begin,  and  the  State  would 
have  the  right  to  retire  from  the  Union,  while  the  I  .  S.. 
!  of  course,  could  have  no  right  to  obstruct  the  exe:> 
its  will  in  this  respect.     The  framers  of  the  ordinance  of 
nullification  seemed  to  have  been  simple  enough  to  sup- 
pose that  such  opposition  would  put  an  end  to  the  ar 
at  force  ;  probably  they  thought  some  compromise  would  be 
the  natural  issue  of  such  a  quarrel,  and  perhaps  they  hoped 
for  support  from  one  or  more  of  the  neighl 

But  it  is  time  to  go  into  some  details  respecting  the  origi 
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.it.  «(  the itrovcrsy  lie 

i  nth    Carolina   and    the  general    government.      In 

..•.  OH  our  eonriotlon  that  the  tariff  leg- 

M.I  Krr  11  unw i-e,  .'in-  si.  led.  and  odrtrsof 

i  the  Southern  State--:  and  we  trust  th:ii  ' 

fe--inii  will   free  ii"   IV. mi   suspicion  nf  partiality  while  we 

ti  li  of  this  history  as  pi.s-ihle. 
'I'hr  tin  i-imi  nl'  ..pinions  in  regard  t"  tin-  1m  in  ..I'  OOHI  !i 

tllti.'M     Illnst    desirable    for    till'     I    Ilioll    gave    ri-e.   .-null    alter 
'itiitinll  was    !ii'('c|iti'.|  :iml  wi'lit  illtn  iijHTiltiiin,  t" 
n  division  ill  respect  tu  il-  interpretation.      This  spirit  ap- 
ears  e-pccially  in  tin-   Kcntiii-ky  ri'snlmiiin-  nt'   17'.'^.  I'.il 
owed  I  iy  thoM  i'l'  \  irginia  ill   IT'.I'.I,  during  tin-  great  party 
gtrlfei  nl'  tli.'  a.liiiini-tratinii  "f  .luhn  Ailains.      In  tin-  lir-t 
<if  the  resolutions  jiM    iiaini"!.  after  tin-  harmle-s  .1- 
linn  that  tin-  general  go\ •eminent  is  nm-  nl"  liniitcil  powers, 

it  is  sai.l  that  tin-   government    created  by  tl ipai-t   he 

twi'cn  tin-  Stairs  ••  iv.'i-  not  made  tin-  i-.\i-Iu-i\  <•  nr  final  judge 

lit'  till'  e\tcllt  III'  tin-  p..\\  ITS  delegated  tn  it  Self",  but  that,  as 
in  all  of!  i  IT  ca-es  .,!'  cnnij.art  a  in MII  /  pnurr-  ha  \  ing  no  Com- 
imill  judge,  «':ii'll  party  has  an  equal  right  tn  judge  for 

1  iifinf'rai'limis  as  ,,f  the  i li-  aii'l  measure  nl' 

re  .Ire--'."      And  tbe\  r\  press  the  hnpe  that  the  nther  States. 

.ruing  tn  their   natural   right-   in    cases  7),,!  made  fed 

crnl,  will  ennrur  in  declaring  (the  alien  an  I  sedition  laws] 

Mild  an. I  nl'  in  f'nree,  an.[  \v  ill  ea"h  take  measures  ..('  its  own 

in  providing  that  neither  these  arts,  nnr  any  nthers  of  the 

.  rrnment    imt  plainly  aii'l    intentionally  nuthor- 

i/.cd  by  the  ( '.institution,  shall  be  exercised  within  their  re 

ve  territories."  These  resolution-  were  written  by 
Mr.  .lelfiT--.ni,  as  al'terwar.l  appeared,  anil  were  the  first  act 
in  the  ilraina  of  n|.pnsitinn  to  the  avowed  and  received 

-i' the  ( ''institution  which  ended  in  seeession  ami  war 
in  I  •'111.  The  lien ratie  party,  which  oppose, 1  the  Con- 
stitution aii'l  t'eare.l  .-nnsoli.lat i..n.  came  into  power  at  the 
ex]iiration  of  Mr.  Adunis's  term  of  office,  ami  enntinueil  to 

re  the  gove: nment  for  many  years.  In  1819  the 
straggle  attending  the  admission  of  .Missouri  into  the 
rninn  nnh'ss  a  lino  should  be  drawn  limiting  slavery, 
sh..\ve.I  that  new  i  —  ues  uere  coming  hefore  the  people — 
that  the  liemoeratic  party  itself  would  not  always  be  loyal 
t-i  its  Southern  leaders.  Then  came  the  revival  of  manu- 
factures after  the  peace  with  Kngland  of  Is  1.1,  ami  the  va- 
rious I  ;1  rill  laws,  which  wore  claimed  to  be  oppressive  to  the 
interests  of  the  Southern  States.  The  tariff  of  1828  called 
up  again  the  theory  of  making  1".  S.  law  void  by  State 
power;  whieh  Hieory  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Hayne  in  the 
Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  an  1  was  shown  in  its  danger  and  ab- 
surdity by  Mr.  Webster  in  hia  speech  of  Jan.  26,  1830. 

It  was  within  less  than  three  years  after  this  that  the  ex- 
periment of  nullification  was  made  by  the  State  whose 
principal  politicians  had  been  imbuing  the  Southern  States 
with  the  doctrine  for  a  long  time.  In  Nov.,  1832,  soon 
after  Gen.  Jackson's  second  election  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent, a  convention,  summoned  to  meet  at  the  capital  of 
South  Carolina,  drew  up  and  unanimously  reported  the  ordi- 
nance of  nullification.  In  this  ordinance  the  existing 
tariff",  which,  in  a  somewhat  milder  form,  agreed  with  that 
of  is^s.  was  pronounced  "null  and  void,  and  no  law,  nor 
binding  on  this  State,  its  officers,  or  citizens,"  and  no  du- 
ties ..n  imports  were  tn  he  paid  within  the  State  after  I-'cb.  1. 
I  •<>-.  The  ordinance  also  contained  the  provision  that  no 

1  t  i  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  V.  S.  against  its  own 
validity  should  be  permitted,  and  that  any  appeal  from  a 
decision  of  a  court  of  the  State  upholding  this  ordinance 
should  he  treated  as  contempt  of  the  court  from  whose  de- 
cision such  Appeal  should  betaken.  All  officers  and  jurors 
in  the  State  were  required  to  obey  the  ordinance  and  all 
legislati  \  cacts  made  tn  keep  it  in  force.  And  any  measures 
of  force  adopted  by  the  general  government  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  duties  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  South  Caro- 
lina would  justify  the  State  in  regarding  itself  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  1'ni.m.  ley's  Amer.  Con.,  p.  93.) 

It  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  1'nion  that  (ion.  Jackson, 
a  Southern  mini  of  vast  popularity,  a  hero  of  the  war  of 
1812-1.1  with  (.real  liritain,  was  i're-i.lent  :  and  we  may 
add  that  it  helped  the  cause  of  the  1'nion  that  he  had  a 
feud  with  .Mr.  Calhoun,  the  prime  author  of  nullification, 
lie  was  „,,(  the  eijiial  of  .Mr.  Calhonn  in  ability,  but  he  had 
much  more  comm  his  quality  enabled  him  to  see 

through  the  web  of  sophi-tri.  -  ..I  which  the  e.virenie  States 
Rights  doctrine  was  composed,  after  having  been,  as  it 
would  seem,  on  the  side  of  nullification  when  it  was  first 
agitated,  lie  acted  with  his  usual  energy.  At  a  very  early 
date  he  wrote  to  the  collector  of  Charleston,  giving  him 
orders  to  employ  the  revenue  rattan  nf  his  district  and 
other  means  within  his  e.,ntml  in  order  t  .  •cure  and  pro- 
tect from  the  State  authorities  vessels  «itl,  ;i,le  to 
pay  duties.  Ami  not  long  after  the  meeting  nf  Cnngress 
in  I>ec..  ls:',2.  he  ,-ent  tn  the  houses  his  l.ing  state  pa; 
nullification,  in  whieh  he  declared  his  intention  to  treat  all 


armed  rc-i-tancc  under  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  as 

-.,  and  treated  at  large  of  the  fallil- 

•  '  the  doctrine.      This  remarkable  paper  was  lint,  it  is 
altogether  prnbable,  hi- nun  prnduetinn.      Indeed,  to  com- 
i'  na-  beyond  his  Ability  and  -t ate-inan-hip.      A  ver- 
satile an. I  able  man.  K.lward  l.i\  ing-tun,  the  author  of  the 
Louisiana   code,  then    secretary   of  state.   \\as  the   writer. 

Hut  that  .lark-. '11.  if  he  e\  IT  had  fallen  intn  the  theory  elll- 
b. i. lie. I  iii  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  i  e-olutinn-.  and  ap- 
pearing in  a  mature  shape  in  the  nullification  ordinance. 

nnw  saw   its   tallacii  -    I  .!:>.  .tain.      And 

no  one  enuld  -a y  thi-  u  ith  t :  j  -  the 

hero  of  New  Orleans.  The  teachings  nf  this  prnda  mat  inn 
have  entered  t.,  such  a  degree  into  the  thinking  id"  the 

enulitry.  and   are  nnw   .  -., il'e.-tly  jii-l.  that 

it  is  hardly  nccc--ary  t.i  make  any  quotations  from  it.  We 
shall  content  ourseh  cs  «  ith  a  single  one,  which  shou  -  that 
what  was  afterwa  nl  called  »•  .  -  --.'...i  was  here  iden  tilled  with 

the  proceedings  in  South  Carolina:  "The  Con-tituii .f 

the  I'.  S.  forms  a  government,  imt  a   league:   and  u 

it  be  formed  by  compact  between  the  St.it.-  m  in  any  other 

manner,  its  character  is  the  same.      Kadi  State  ha\  i, 

'•  \  parted  with  so  many  |..,uet  'utc.  j.iintlv 

with  the  niher  Stan •-.  a  -ingle  nation,  cannot  from  that 
period  possess  any  right  l.i  -ecede.  beca. 
dins  ,,r,t  break  a  league,  but  de-troy-  the  unity  of  a  nation  : 
and  any  injury  to  that  union  is  not  only  a  breach,  which 
would  result  frnni  the  cnntra  \  cut  inn  nf  a  en  m  pact,  but  i-  a  ii 
offence  again-t  the  whole  1'nion.  To  fay  that  any  State 
may  nt  pleasure  secede  from  the  1'nion  is  to  say  that  the 
I  .  S.  are  not  a  nation,  because  it  would  be  a  s.,li .  , 
contend  that  any  part  of  a  nation  might  dissolve  it-  con- 
nection with  the  other  parts,  to  their  injury  or  ruin,  with- 
out committing  an  olfcnce." 

<  i  en.  .lack  son's  measures,  his  proclamation,  just  described, 
ami  his  special  message  to  Congress  of  Jan.,  18;i.'t,  on  the 
same  subject,  turned  the  tide  so  far  in  favor  of  his  views 
of  constitutional  law  that  the  other  Southern  States,  as  well 
as  the  Northern,  decidedly  approved  of  his  course.  S,,nt(i 
Carolina,  propitiated  by  a  modification  of  the  tariff — Mr. 
Clay's  Compromise,  so  called — abandoned  the  ordinance  of 
nullification,  and  the  heresy  slept  awhile  to  awake  again, 
revived  and  more  intense,  after  a  generation.  T.  D.  Wool .- 1 :  v . 
\  u nian't i:i,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  of 
the  Celtiberian  Arevaci,  was  situated  on  the  Douro,  near 
the  present  Soria  in  Old  Castile,  and  became  very  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  heroic  valor  with  which  it  de- 
fended its  independence  against  the  Romans.  Of  its  pop- 
ulation, 8000  men  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  with 
this  force  it  fought  successfully  against  (juintus  l-'ulvius 
Nobilior  in  153  B.  0.,  Qnintns  Ctecilius  Metellus  in  1  I:',, 
Quintus  Pompeius  in  141,  Marcus  Popilins  Lamas  in  139, 
and  Cneius  Ilostilius  Manc.inus  in  137.  But  in  134,  Pub- 
lius  Cornelius  Scipio  the  Younger  received  the  command. 
With  an  army  of  60,000  men  he  laid  siege  to  Numantia, 
and  enclosed  it  completely.  All  sallies  were  in  vain  ;  es- 
cape was  impossible;  of  help  there  came  none.  But  still 
his  propositions  of  surrender  were  rejected.  The  siege 
lasted  for  fifteen  months.  Then,  one  day  Scipio  marched 
his  army  into  the  city.  No  resistance  was  offered.  The 
houses  were  closed.  The  streets  were  silent.  The  echo  of 
the  tramping  columns  and  the  croak  of  the  carrion-crow 
were  the  only  sounds  heard,  for  the  city  was  dead.  Those 
whom  plague  and  famine  and  the  arrows  of  the  besiegers 
had  spared  had  fallen  upon  their  own  swords.  Scipio  stood 
in  a  tomb.  He  felt  that  he  himself  had  been  utterly  de- 
feated, and  in  his  fury  he  levelled  the  vacant  houses  with 
the  ground.  Ci  KMENS  PETERSES. 

Nu'ma  Pompil'ius,  the  successor  of  Romulus,  reigned 
from  715  to  672  B.  c.  All  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  religions  ceremonial  of  the 
Romans  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  also  improved  the 
social  and  political  institutions  of  Rome. 

Nnm'ber  [Let.  nnmeitu].    Abstractly  considered,  num- 
ber is  the  measure  of  the  relation  between  quantities  of  the 
same  kind  ;  in  this  sense  it  is  identical  with  the  term 
or  quotient.     Technically  considered,  it  is  a  «i'iif//e  thing,  or 
a  cotlection  of  things  of  the  same  kind  :  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  term  in  generally  employed  in  mathematics,     liv 
an  extension  of  meaning  always  permissible  in  the  n 
mathematical  terms,  the  term  uxuil»  r  is  made  to  include  0, 
oo,  and  also  all  •urn'*/  we  shall  use  the  term  in  this  ex- 
tended signification  in  the  following  article. 

The  thing  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  collection  is  called  a 
unit.  If  the  logical  character  of  the  unit  is  specified,  the 
number  is  said  to  bo  concrete;  if  the  nature  of  the  unit  is 
not  specified,  the  number  is  said  to  bo  abstract;  thus,  7 
a  concrete  number,  and  "  is  an  abstract  number. 
So  tar  as  arithmeti  il  c. imputation  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  difference  between  concrete  and  abstract  numbers, 
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Provided  we  omit  the  name  of  tho  unit.  The  only 
ifference  in  tho  final  result  is  one  of  interpretation. 
Thus,  if  we  have  to  multiply  7  feet  by  5  feet,  we  neglect 
the  name  of  the  unit  and  multiply  7  by  5 ;  we  then  take 
into  account  the  nature  of  the  concrete  factors  and  in- 
terpret tho  result  as  35  square  feet.  As  the  value  of  the 
unit  of  a  number  is  in  a  measure  arbitrary,  we  may,  if  we 
please,  transform  any  given  number  into  an  equivalent  one 
having  a  different  unit;  thus,  the  number  200  may  be  re- 
garded as  20  trim.  2  hundreds,  or  as  400  halces.  A  great 
portion  of  arithmetical  operations  is  concerned  with  such 
transformations,  which  are  known  under  the  general  name 
of  "reduction."  In  treating  of  numbers  we  regard  the  unit 
1  as  tho  primary  base  of  the  collection,  in  which  case  frac- 
tions are  to  be  regarded  as  collections  of  equal  parts  of 
that  base;  thus,  the  fraction  §  may  be  regarded  as  a  col- 
lection of  3  units,  each  equal  to  £,  and  ^Ib.  may  bo  regarded 
as  a  collection  of  5  units,  each  equal  to  ^-Ib.  The  same 
principle  enables  us  to  express  a  number  partly  in  terms 
of  one  unit  and  partly  in  terms  of  another,  giving  rise  to 
compound  and  mixed  numbers;  thus,  the  expression  £4  12*. 
is  a  compound  number  made  up  of  4  units,  each  equal  to 
£1,  and  12  units,  each  equal  to  1*.  ;  tho  mixed  number  8->y 
is  composed  of  3  units,  each  equal  to  $1,  and  2  units,  each 
equal  to  $^.  From  this  point  of  view  we  may  regard  every 
simple  number,  whether  abstract  or  concrete,  as  a  species  of 
monomial  in  which  the  unit  of  the  number  corresponds  to 
tho  literal  part  of  tho  monomial ;  we  may  also  regard  com- 
pound and  mixed  numbers  as  species  of  polynomials.  Thus 
regarded,  all  kinds  of  numbers  become  subject  to  the  alge- 
braic rules  for  treating  monomial  and  polynomial  expres- 
sions. 

CLASSES  OP  NUMBERS. — Numbers  are  divided  into  classes 
in  many  different  ways,  according  to  their  different  prop- 
erties. The  names  of  some  of  these  classes  are  given  be- 
low, with  a  brief  statement  of  their  peculiar  properties. 

(1)  Odd  and  Even  Numbers. — The  series  of  integers,  0,  1 ,  2, 
3,  4,  etc.,  called  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  is  subdivided 
into  two  series — the  series  of  ndd  numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc., 
none  of  which  is  exactly  divisible  by  2,  and  the  series  of 
even  numbers,  0,  2,  4,  (»,  etc.,  each  of  which  is  exactly  di- 
visible by  2.     The  following  are  some  of  the  properties  of 
these  two  classes  of  numbers :  1st,  the  sum  or  the  difference 
of  any  two  even  numbers,  or  of  any  two  odd  numbers,  is 
always  an  even  number;  2d,  the  sum  of  any  number  of 
even  numbers,  or  the  sum  of  an  even  number  of  odd  num- 
bers, is  an  even  number,  but  the  sum  of  an  odd  number  of 
odd  numbers  is  an  odd  number;  3d,  the  product  of  uny 
number  of  even  numbers  is  an  oven  number,  and  the  prod- 
uct of  any  number  of  odd  numbers  is  an  odd  number;  4th, 
all  the  integral  powers  of  oven  numbers  are  even  numbers, 
and  all  tho  integral  powers  of  odd  numbers  are  odd  num- 
bers, and  consequently  the  difference  between  any  power  of 
an  odd  number  and  the  number  itself  is  an  even  number. 

(2)  Prime  and  Composite  Numbers. — A  prime  number  is 
one  that  cannot  be  exactly  divided  by  any  other  number 
except  1;  all  numbers  that  are  not  prime  are  said  to  be 
composite — that  is,  composed  of  two  or  more  factors;  thus, 
2,  3,  5,  7,  etc.  are  prime  numbers  ;  4,  6, 9,  etc.  are  composite 
numbers.     {See  PRIME  NUMHKHS.) 

(3)  Fif/urate   Numbers. — Figurate    numbers    are    those 
which  can  be  derived  from  tho  general  form 

«(»  +  !)  (n  +  2)  .  .  .  (n  +  "0 
1    .    2      T      3         .  .  .  (m  +  l") 

by  making  particular  suppositions  on  the  arbitrary  integers 
m  and  K.  If  we  assume  m  equal  to  any  whole  number,  and 
then  make  n  —  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  we  shall  have  one  series  of  fig- 
urate numbers ;  by  giving  to  m  every  value  from  0  up,  we 
obtain  in  succession  an  infinite  number  of  figurate  series. 
(See  FIGURATE  NCMHERN.) 

(3)  P<j!ii<i<mnl  und  Pyramidal  Number*. — These  numbers 
arc  so  named  because  they  express  the  different  numbers  of 
equal  spherical  balls  that  can  be  symmetrically  arranged 
so  as  to  form  certain  polygonal  and  pyramidal  figures. 
The  polygonal  numbers  are  formed  by  taking  the  succes- 
sive sums  of  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  whose 
first  term  is  1 ;  if  the  common  difference  is  1,  we  have 
triangular  numbers  :  if  the  common  difference  is  2,  we  have 
square  numbers;  if  the  common  difference  is  3,  we  have 
pentagonal  numbers;  and,  in  general,  if  the  common  dif- 
ference is  m— 2,  we  have  »/i-gonal  numbers.  Thus, 

{Arithmetical  series,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  etc. ; 

\  Triangular  numbers,  1,  3,  G,  10, 15,  21,  28,  etc. 

{Arithmetical  series,  1,  3,  5,  7,  9, 11,  etc. ; 

\  Square  numbers,  1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  etc. 

f  Arithmetical  series,  1,  4,  7,  10,  13,  16,-etc. ; 

\  Pentagonal  numbers,  1,  5,  12,  22,  35,  51,  etc. 
Pyramidal  numbers  are  derived  from  polygonal  numbers 
according  to  the  same  law.     Thus, 

1  X/itare  numbers,  1,  4,  9,  1G,  25,  etc.; 

\Squarepyriimidals,  1,  5, 14,  30,  55,  etc. 


The  last  line  of  numbers  gives  the  number  of  equal  spheri- 
cal balls  that  can  be  piled  in  different  pyramids  having 
square  bases.  It  is  a  general  principle,  though  not  capable 
of  rigorous  demonstration,  that  any  whole  number  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  1,  2,  or  3  triangular  numbers,  or  to  the  sum 
of  1,  2,  3,  or  4  square  numbers,  or  to  the  sum  of  1,  2,  3,  4, 
or  5  pentagonal  numbers,  etc.  Thus,  the  number  23  is 
equal  to  21  +  1  +  ],  or  to  9  +  9  +  4  +  1,  or  to  22  +  1,  etc. 

(4)  Redundant}  Defective,  and  Perfect  Numbers. — If  the 
sum   of  all   the   divisors    of  a  number   (except   itself)    is 
greater  than  the  number,  it  is  said  to  be  redundant ;  thus, 
12  is  a  redundant  number,  because  1  +  2  +  3  +  4  +  C>  12. 
If  this  sum  is  less  than  the  number,  it  is  said  to  be  defect- 
ive /  thus,  10  is  a  defective  number,  because  1  +  2  -j-  5  <  10. 
If  this  sum  is  just  equal  to  the  number,  it  is  said  to  be 
perfect ;  thus,  6  is  a  perfect  number,  because  1+2  +  3  =  6. 
If  (2n —  1)  is  a  prime  number,  then  is  2n-1  (2n  —  1)  a  per- 
fect number;  thus,  27—  1,  or  127,  is  prime,  and  26  (27—  1), 
or  8128,  is  a  perfect  number. 

(5)  Amicable  Numbers. — Two  numbers,  are   said  to  be 
amicable  when  each  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  divisors 
of  the  other.     Thus,  284  and  220  are  amicable  numbers, 
as  are  172%  and  Is41fl,  and  also  9303583  and  4)437056. 

(0)  Bentouill?*  Numbers, — These  arc  the  coefficients  of 
the  different  powers  of  x  in  the  series  obtained  by  develop- 
ing the  expression  a*(px  —  1)  -1.  These  numbers  are  used 
in  the  higher  branches  of  applied  mathematics,  and  for 
this  reason  they  have  been  computed  and  tabulated.  (The 
general  forms  of  liernouilli's  numbers  may  be  found  on 
page  247  of  De  Morgan's  Calculus.  For  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  theory  of  numbers  the  reader  is  referred  to 
(land's  Ifimfitixltioncs  Arithmetics  or  to  Legendre's  Eseai 
sur  la  Theorie  des  Numbree.) 

EXPRESSION  OF  NUMBKUS  IN  DIFFERENT  SCALES. — The 
same  number  can  be  expressed  in  many  different  ways, 
without  departing  from  the  principles  explained  under  tho 
title  NOTATION.  If  we  represent  any  number  by  N,  wo 
may  write  the  equation 

N  =  arn  +  fcr«-  l  +  ,  etc.,  +  AT  +  I,  (1) 

in  which  r  is  the  radix  of  the  system,  and  a,  b,  etc.,  k,  I, 
are  whole  numbers,  equal  or  unequal,  but  always  U-sf  than 
r.  The  number  of  characters  required  to  write  any  number 
in  any  system  is  equal  to  r.  If  r  =  2,  the  corresponding 
system  is  called  the  binary  system;  if  r  =  3,  tho  corre- 
sponding system  is  called  t\\Q  tar  nary  system  ;  if  r  =  10,  wo 
have  the  common  or  decimal  system  ;  if  r  =  12,  we  have  the 
duodecimal  system;  and  so  on.  The  expression  for  a 
number  may  be  transformed  from  one  system  to  another 
by  a  few  simple  operations.  The  method  of  making  this 
transformation  will  be  illustrated  by  showing  how  a  num- 
ber may  be  transformed  from  the  decimal  to  the  duodecimal 
system,  and  the  reverse.  Since  the  number  of  characters 
required  in  any  system  is  equal  to  the  numerical  value  of  the 
radix,  we  must  have  twelve  characters  to  express  a  number 
in  the  duodecimal  system.  Let  us,  therefore,  adopt  the 
character  <f>  to  denote  10  units  in  the  system,  and  the  cha- 
racter TT  to  denote  1 1  units.  Let  it  be  required  to  transform 
the  number  G894  from  the  decimal  to  the  duodecimal  sys- 
tem. An  examination  of  equation  (1)  shows  us  that  if  we 
divide  any  number  by  the  radix  of  the  required  system, 
the  remainder  will  be  equal  to  the  number  of  units  in  the 
first  place  ;  if  we  divide  the  quotient  obtained  by  the  radix, 
the  remainder  will  be  the  number  of  units  in  the  second 
place  :  and  so  on.  Hence,  the  operation  of  transformation 
is  as  shown  below  : 

Duodecimal  to  Decimal. 
6X       1  =       6 

10  X      12=    120 

11  X    144  =-1584 
3  X  1728  =  51M 

6894  Ans. 
.'.  3»r</>6  Ans. 

In  like  manner,  a  number  in  the  decimal  system  may  be 
transformed  to  an  equivalent  number  in  any  other  system, 
and  the  reverse.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Num'bers,  Book  of,  so  called  because  it  contains  an 
account  of  the  second  census  of  the  Hebrews,  made  at  Sinai 
in  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  Kxodus 
(ch.  i.).  It  also  contains  (ch.  xxvi.)  an  account  of  a  third 
census,  thirty-eight  years  later.  It  is  the  fourth  book  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its  contents 
treat  largely  of  the  history  of  the  tribes  in  the  journey 
through  the  wilderness.  It  also  contains  portions  of  the 
Mosaic  Law.  (See  PENTATEUCH.) 

Nu'merals  [Lat.  nnwerus],  the  characters  by  means  of 
which  we  express  numbers.  Thus,  in  the  common  system 
the  numerals  are  1,  2,  3,  etc.;  in  the  Roman  system  the 
numerals  are  I.,  V.,  X.,  etc. 


Decimal  to  Duodecimal. 
12)r»«94 

12)574  .  .  .    G 
12)47  .  .  .  10  -  £ 
3  ...  11  =  JT 
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Nn'mr  ration  [Lat.  numernlin],  the  art  of  reading  num- 
bers when  expressed  by  means  of  numerals.  (Sec  NOTA- 
TION.) 

Nn'merntor,  tbnt  term  nf  :i  fraction  which  indicates 
the  number  of  fractional  units  thnt  arc  I"  be  tnken.  In  a 
common  nr  vulgar  fraction  the  mitnrrator  is  the  number 
written  aln>\e  tlir  horizontal  line:  in  a  decimal  fraction  it 
is  the  number  that  follow  s  the  decimal  point.  Thus,  in  the 
fraction  }  the  numerator  is  3  ;  in  the  decimal  .0314  the  nu- 
merator is  ::i  I.  W.  <).  I'K.-K. 

Nunu'r'iral.  The  term  nnmeriml  in  analysis  -land* 
n].jHi-r  I  to  the  term  titi-ro/ :  it  implies  that  the  quantities 
coii-idcrcd  ed  by  li<_'iires  ninl  not  by  letters.  A 

uumifii-itl  "/iiiii/'.ii  is  an  equation  in  which  nil  the  quanti- 
ties except  the  unknown  or  the,  variable  quantities  are  nu- 
merical. The  mi',!'  <•!<•><!  ,-n!i"  of  an  expression  is  the  re- 
sult obtained  by  a—  inning  numerical  \  allies  to  all  the  quan- 
tities \vhieh  enter  it.  and  then  performing  (tie  imlicatcil 
operations.  Thus,  the  numcricul  value  of  tflh  —  c'*d  is  10, 
uheii  n  2.6  =  3,0  =  1.  and  </  2.  The  term  numrrii-til 
sometimes  stands  opposed  to  tho  term  alijrlimintl ;  thus, 
tile  numerical  value  of  —  5  is  5.  W.  G.  I'FCK. 

Numid'ia,  that  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
\vhicli  extended  hctueen  Mauritania  in  the  W .  and  Africd 
J'l'njti-iit,  the  ancient  territory  of  Carthage,  in  the  E.t  cor- 
h'linir  nearly  to  the  modern  Algeria.  It  was  inhab- 
ited  by  the  same  race  of  people  HI  Mauritania,  the  Moors, 
the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Berbers,  and  it  was  divided 
between  many  different  tribes.  IIv  the  help  of  the  llomans, 
as  a  reward  for  his  support  in  the  wars  against  Carthage, 
Massinissa  succeeded  in  uniting  the  tribes  and  establish- 
in,'  an  empire,  several  of  whoso  rulers  became  famous  in 
the  liomaii  history  :  as,  for  instance,  Jugurtba  and  Jnba. 
In  46  B.  r.  Xumidia  was  made  a  Hotnan  province,  and  the 
I!  mians  formed  several  colonies  here,  of  which  Hippo  Re- 
gius was  the  most  noticeable. 

Numid'idap  [from  Ximu'ila — -i.e.  Numidian — the  generic 
name  of  the  guinea-fowl),  a  family  of  gallinaceous  birds 
typified  by  the  well-known  guinea-bird.  The  general  form 
is  familiar  to  all.  and  in  this  respect  ftll  the  species  of  the 
family  agree,  the  body  being  sqnat,  with  tho  head  small 
and  the  neck  comparatively  long,  but  not  as  much  so  as  in 
the  turkeys ;  tho  head  is  always  more  or  less  wattled  and 
naked;  tho  bill  moderate;  the  nostrils  large,  oval,  and 
partly  covered  by  a  membrane :  tho  tarsi  moderately  long  ; 
the  hind-toe  a  little  elevated  :  the  tail  depressed  or  bent 
downwards.  The  family  is  sustained,  according  to  Prof. 
Huxley,  by  a  number  of  osteological  characters.  It  diflei  - 
from  all  others  by  tho  absence  in  its  representatives  "of 
any  backward  process  of  the  second  metacarpal,  and  in  tho 
obtuseness  and  somewhat  outward  inclination  of  the  costal 
processes.  The  acromial  process  of  tho  scapula  is  also 
singularly  recurved."  In  most  other  respects,  however,  it 
agrees  essentially  with  the  .l/.7co<//-o/>r  and  /V/-iWo/nV.r, 
having  tho  same  kind  of  sternum,  skull,  etc.,  but  slightly 
modified.  The  family  is  peculiar  to  Africa.  The  species 
are  chiefly  found  in  tho  woodlands,  and  especially  along 
(lie  margins  of  rivers,  and  congregate  in  flocks  of  200  and 
300  individuals,  scattering  along  in  search  of  food,  which 
consists  of  insects  (grasshoppers,  ants,  etc.)  as  well  as 
small  grains.  The  eggs  are  numerous  and  laid  in  a  rude 
ne-t,  generally  concealed  in  the  bush.  According  to  G.  R. 
(!ray.  there  are  eleven  species,  representing  three  genera, 
viz.:  (1)  \nmlilii.  with  ten  species,  including  the  common 
guinea-fowl  (Xnmiila  niflen;/riu) ;  (2)  Agetatlen,  with  one 
species;  and  (3)  Pkatiiln*.  also  with  one  species.  These 
nearly  average  in  size  the  domestic  species.  THEO.  GILL. 

Numisnmt'irs  [Or.  rotuann.  "coin"]  comprehends  all 
about  coins:  as  such  it  deals  with  stamped  pieces  of  metal 
of  known  weight  and  authoritative  issue,  implving  as  a 
science  definite  rule  ami  euili/.ation  as  opposed  to  barter 
and  barbarism:  ami  as  such  it  tends  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm history.  It  has  been  usual  to  divide  coins  for  pur- 
poses of  study  (omitting  minor  details)  into  three  grand 
classes:  (1)  Aiirirnt,  from  their  earliest  existence  in  the 

sc\enth  century  n.  r.  to  the  deposition  of    Romulus  AllgUS- 

tulus  (A.  n.  476);  (2)  ,!/.  ,/,v,-,,/.  fr,,m  this  period  to  the 
llcformatioii  (  i.  i,.  I:'jl7);  ( :! )  M,,,l,-n>.  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  time.  F.aeh  of  these  has  its  own  sub- 
arrangements  and  charactcrist  ics.  but  the  mirlrut  and  me- 
i/i'untt  so  far  airree  that  their  coins  are  mercantile  rather 
than  commemorative.  In  the  first  class  scarcely  any  coins 
would  answer  to  that,  we  call  "medals;"  while  in  the  sec- 
ond distinethe  innlnlii  have  little  more  than  commenced. 

To  take  first  <nx-i<  ut  coins:  those  are  classed  under 
(1)  Greek.  (2)  Roman,  (3)  Green-Oriental  or  Myzantine. 
under  eaeh  of  which  it  is  customary  (following  the  arbi- 
trary arrangement  proposed  by  Kckhel  of  Vienna)  to  take 
tile  countries  in  their  order  from  W.  to  E-,  the  cities  of 
each  country  being  placed  alphabetically.  Of  the  three, 
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the  ilrcck  arc  unquestionably  tho  most  important.  Greek 
coins  are  found  in  Europe  in  Spain,  (!aul,  Jlritain.  Italy, 

Sicily,  Tlirare.  Macedonia,  'I'll'  --alia,    \ttiea,    liirotia,  and 

the  Peloponnesus:  ami  in  Asia  in  Ionia.  Phrygiii.  I.ydia, 
('aria.  Cilicia,  Phimiciii,  and  Kgypt.  Hc-idc"  these  as 
authorities,  there  is  Kpaminomlas  on  Itn-otiaii.  Herodotus 
on  llalic.'irnas-ian,  and  Cicero  on  MaL'tn  -ian  money  :  some- 
times, t celebrated  RMMi  •.</.  tho f  Olympia — are 

commeraoroted,  as  in  the  chariot  race  types  of  Syracuse, 
or  well-known  myths,  as  that  of  the  Labyrinth  on  coins 
off'nossusin  Crete.  Maritim  often  denoted  by 

dolphins  and  other  fish  :  rivers,  like  tho  Aidieluus.  by  bulls 
with  human  heads.  The  material  of  roins  js  ^ohl.  silver, 
bronze,  electrum,  an  alloy  (sometime-  natural!  of  silver 
with  gold,  or  potin  or  billon,  bronze  or  copper  wa.-hed  with 
silver.  It  is  supposed  that  the  metal  was  lii>t  formed  in 
roundish  lumps  and  then  struck  cold,  hut  no  ancient  die, 
so  far  as  we  know,  exists  in  any  museum  :  the  materials, 
however,  for  coining,  tho  hammer,  the  anvil,  mid  tho 
tonirs,  may  be  seen  on  a  denarius  of  the  IJoman  family 
Carisia.  Inscriptions  on  Creek  coins  are  generally  in  tho 
genitive,  on  Roman  and  Oriental  in  the  nominathc,  tho 

word  vonurna  ("coin")  being  in  tho  first  case  under-t 1. 

The  finest  period  of  Greek  art  scarcely  la-t-  tongtt  than 
sixty  or  seventy  years — say,  from  B.I.  li'-n  to 

and  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  best  peiiod  of  sculpture  ; 
and.  as  a  rule,  the  colonial  coins  of  Italy  and  Sicily  indi- 
cate great  wealth  and  luxury,  their  finish  being  unrivalled  : 
they  are,  however,  surpassed  in  grandeur  by  the  mou..\  of 
some  of  tho  parent  cities.  In  one  instance,  that  of  At  liens. 
the  coins  remain  to  the  last  rude  and  ugly,  perhaps,  owing 
to  their  great  commercial  importance.  Thus,  in  modern 
times  the  Chinese  long  refused  any  European  coin  except 
the  Spanish  "pillar"  dollar,  while  the  Abyssinians  de- 
clined quite  recently  any  type  but  the  dollar  ("thaler") 
of  Maria  Theresa  of  1782.  In  weight,  Greek  coins  are 
generally  very  accurate,  but  different  countries  and  towns 
preferred  the  different  standards  of  the  Phoenician,  Airi- 
neta?,  or  Attic  talent.  No  less  than  thirteen  multiples  or 
submultiplcs  of  the  Athenian  drachma  (67.5  Troy  grains) 
arc  known:  and  of  these,  100  went  to  the  »mm,  and  60 
mime  to  the  talent.  The  double  (didrachm)  and  the 
quadruple  (tetradrachm)  are  the  most  usual  sizes,  the 
gold  generally  following  the  standard  of  the  silver.  Bronze 
coins  are  usually  submultiples  of  the  otelui,  itself  one- 
sixth  of  the  drachma. 

In  point  of  art  there  is  nothing  noticeable  in  those  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  or  Britain  ;  but  in  the  first  the  elder  have 
some  interest,  as  retaining  the  old  Celtiberian  alphabet 
and  a  few  words  of  tho  Basque  language.  British  coins 
are  copied  from  those  of  Gaul,  and  these  again  from  tho 
types  of  Philip  of  Macedon  :  but  none  of  these  are  prob- 
ably earlier  than  D.  c.  250.  On  British  coins  are  some  his- 
torical names,  as  Cunobolinus  iShal ,-peare's  Cymbeline), 
the  father  of  Caractacus,  and  the  towns  of  Verulamium 
and  Camalodunum  (St.  Alban's  and  Colchester,  respect- 
ively). In  Italy  wo  find  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
Greek  colonial  coinage  at  Ileraclca,  Metapontnm,  \eapolis, 
I'andosia,  Tarentum,  Terina,  Thurium,  and  Rhcgium;  of 
very  early  types  at  Caulonia.  Croton,  Pa^stum,  Popttlonia, 
and  Sybaris ;  of  the  ancient  mode  of  writing,  from  right 
to  left,  on  some  of  the  earliest  :  and  of  the  use  of  the  di- 
gamma  at  Heraclea.  The  Samnite  coins  point  to  a  con- 
federacy of  states  and  give  examples  of  Oscan  characters. 
The  finest  coins  of  Sicily  are  in  like  manner  colonial,  with 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  Italy,  the  earliest  ascending 
in  date  to  B.  0.  490  or  480.  The  most  usual  typo  is  that 
of  the  chariot,  either  moving  slowly  or  at  great  speed,  and 
in  many  instances,  as  at  Camarina,  Catana,  Messana,  and 
Syracuse,  unquestionably  refer  to  the  Olympic  games :  in- 
deed, on  those  of  Catana  the  goal  may  be  noticed,  and  on 
the  largest  of  Syracuse  a  suit  of  armor,  with  the  word 
o«Ao  (the  "prizes  of  victory")  inscribed.  Moreover,  of 
Pindar's  fourteen  odes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  six 
refer  to  victories  in  the  games  won  by  Sicilians;  while  at 
Messana  the  biya  (or  chariot  with  two  mules)  refers  to  a 
victory  won  by  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegiura.  At  Agrigentum 
the  name  of  the  people  is  written  boimtrophedon — i.  c.  from 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right,  as  an  ox  ploughs.  The 
Syracusan  decadrachms  represent  tho  largest  of  ancient 
Greek  coins,  and,  though  very  fine,  are  not  equal  to  the 
best  of  Greece  proper;  at  Syracuse,  too,  the  name  of  two 
artists,  Cimon  ami  Kmenetus,  have  been  preserved  on  the 
money.  Connected  with  Sicily  are  some  very  fine  coins 
bearing  Phoenician  inscriptions,  sometimes  attributed  to 
Carthage ;  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  the  best  specimens 
were  struck  for  that  great  city  in  Sicily  at  I'anormus  and 
other  places,  and  by  Greek  artists.  The  beautiful  coins 
of  Philistis  commemorate  a  lady  not  mentioned  in  history, 
but  believed  to  be  the  wile  of  Iliero  II..  as  her  name  is 
found  carved  on  a  seat  in  the  theatre  at  Syracuse. 
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Proceeding  to  Greece  proper,  we  find  very  early  and 
beautiful  specimens'  of  Greek  art  at  Abdera,  (Enos,  and 
Thasos,  and  in  various  towns  of  Macedonia  and  its  neigh- 
borhood, as  Acanthus,  Ainphipolis,  Chalcidice,  Lcte,  and 
Neapolis.  The  typos  in  many  cases  refer  to  old  and  well- 
known  myths,  as  the  Gorgon's  head  at  Neapolis.  The  lion 
seizing  the  bull  on  those  of  Acanthus  confirms  the  story 
of  the  lions  who  attacked  the  baggage-horses  of  Xerxes  at 
about  the  same  time  as  these  coins  were  struck.  Two  re- 
markable coins  exist  of  Geta,  king  of  the  Edoni,  both  of 
which  were  found  in  the  Tigris,  and  therefore  may  have 
been  carried  back  to  Persia  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes.  Of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great  coins  abound  in  gold  and 
silver,  but  are  less  frequent  in  bronze,  the  former  being  of 
good  art,  and  the  latter  confirming  the  extent  of  his  con- 
quests; while  those  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  are 
noteworthy  for  the  portrait  they  exhibit  of  Alexander  him- 
eelf,  with  the  symbols  of  the  Young  Ammon.  Thessaly 
exhibits  some  good  specimens  in  the  money  of  Larissa,  with 
gome  resemblance  in  fabric  to  those  of  Sicily;  and  Epirus 
offers  the  beautiful  series  from  Ambracia,  with  the  noble 
head  of  its  king,  Pyrrhus,  treated  as  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona. 
The  coins  of  Pyrrhus  were  probably  struck  at  Tarentum  or 
Syracuse.  Corcyra,  Aoarnania.  JEtolia,  and  Locri  are  also 
well  represented  ;  and  in  Breotia  we  find  a  series  of  remark- 
able archaic  coins  (as  at  Tanagra  and  Thesmee),  and  one 
reading  EITAMI,  reasonably  attributed  to  tne  celebrated 
Epaminondas.  Athens  naturally  affords  the  largest  series 
of  Greek  coins,  but,  as  we  have  said,  her  money  has  no  artis- 
tic merit;  some  specimens,  however,  are  as  early  as  B.C. 
500.  Those  of  the  adjacent  island  of  ^Egina  are  very  in- 
teresting from  their  antiquity,  and  from  the  tradition  that 
Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  first  struck  coins  here  in  the  eighth 
century  B.  c.  In  the  Peloponnesus  the  series  of  the  money 
of  Corinth  claims  especial  attention  from  its  great  extent 
and  long-preserved  excellence.  Here,  too,  we  find  archaic 
specimens,  with  the  old  form  of  the  «  (  9  )  preserved  on 
them.  Achilla  records  its  celebrated  league,  and  Sicyon  is 
justly  famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  money.  At  Elis  we 
find  the  digamma  on  early  types  of  the  time  of  Xerxes, 
and  a  magnificent  series  of  the  finest  period,  with  the  head 
of  Juno  and  her  name,  HPA,  inscribed  on  a  bandeau  over 
her  forehead.  These  are  as  fine  as  any  of  the  purely 
Greek  coinage  ;  and  with  these  may  be  ranged  scarcely  less 
noble  specimens  from  Trazene,  Arcadia  (with  the  head  of 
Zeus  vEtophoros),  and  Stymphalus  —  the  latter  possibly 
Cretan.  Sparta  naturally  records  her  famous  ruler,  Lycur- 
gus,  though  on  a  late  copper  coin.  Man  tinea  and  llertea 
have  good  archaic  types. 

Of  the  islands,  Crete  takes  the  lead,  and  in  the  abundance 
of  her  fine  coins  gives  ample  evidence  of  her  ancient 
wealth  and  of  the  skill  of  her  artists.  It  has  been  thought, 
however,  that  the  Cretan  style  is  too  pictorial.  Local 
myths  largely  prevail  in  the  types,  as  those  of  Europa  and 
Minotaur,  and  of  the  Labyrinth  or  Maze.  Very  fine  spec- 
imens exist  of  Chersonesus,  Hierapytna,  Phnestus,  Cnossus, 
Gortyn  or  Gortyna,  and  of  Cydonia,  all  in  this  island.  On 
one  of  Gortyna  we  find  the  word  o-aijua  (a-^Ma.  "the  badge  "), 
referring  probably  to  the  actual  type.  Those  of  Phtestus 
are  of  especial  beauty.  Over  the  islands  of  the  Archipel- 
ago we  need  not  linger,  though  some  of  the  coins  of  Tenos 
are  fine,  while  Cyprus  offers  us  an  Oriental  alphabet  only 
slowly  yielding  to  the  genius  of  the  decipherer. 

Asia  Minor  to  the  X.  has  little  of  interest,  excepting  one 
magnificent  head  of  Mithridates  VI.  of  Pontus;  in  Mv>ia, 
we  have,  however,  a  unique  series  of  clcctritni  coins,  called 
stnters  of  Cyzicus,  with  other  splendid  trophies  of  Greek 
art,  in  the  money  of  Cyzicus,  Phocnea,  and  Pcrgamus.  The 
tetradrachms  of  the  last  place  are  called,  from  their  pecu- 
liar type,  <-ixf<>i>!ttiri.  Ilium  in  Troas  naturally  records  its 
local  traditions,  placing  Hector  ('EKTOP)  on  its  money,  and 


carrying  Anchises  and  leading  Ascanius.  Lydia 
comes  next,  with  its  rude  and  archaic  gold  coins,  probably, 
as  we  have  noted,  the  really  earliest  specimens  of  Greek 
numismatic  art,  though  those  of  JEgina  could  not  have 
been  much  later;  then  comes  Ionia,  with  its  great  series 
of  Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  and  the  noble  coins*of  Clazo- 
mente.  Of  this  town  a  very  rare  tetradraehm  exists  with 
an  inscription  on  it,  ecoSoro?  cn-oiei  ("  Theodotus  made  me"). 
Magnesia  records  its  river  by  the  type  of  a  bull  butting 
within  the  pattern,  hence  called  "Meander."  Early  coins 
of  Phocnea  exhibit  the  seal,  whence  its  name;  and  Chios, 
Sam  09,  Calymna,  and  Cos  many  very  early  and  curious 
specimens.  The  coins  of  Rhodes  have  an  importance  of 
their  own,  confirming,  as  they  do  remarkably,  the  state- 
ments of  history.  In  remote  times  the  three  towns  of  Lin- 
dus.  lalysus,  and  Camirus  struck  their  own  money.  They 
then  combined  and  built  Rhodes  about  B.  c.  450.  We  have 
no  coins  of  Rhodes  before  that  time,  but  immediately  after 
very  fine  specimens,  with  the  head  of  Apollo,  probably  the 
same  type  as  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Colossus  of 


Rhodes.  On  the  opposite  coast  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  af- 
ford a  remarkable  series ;  the  elder  ones  inscribed  in  the 
local  character  and  language;  Side  in  the  latter  province 
having  some  especially  fine  tetradrachms,  with  the  pome- 
granate fruit  (Sis?))  as  their  type ;  whence,  too,  the  name  of 
the  place.  In  Pisidia  we  have  curious  locally  inscribed 
coins  at  Selge,  resembling  those  of  Aspendus  in  Pam- 
phylia. Phrygia  offers  several  coins  of  interest  of  the  im- 
perial times  with  local  myths,  such  as  that  of  Deucalion 
and  N(oe,  and  Cilicia  some  remarkable  coins  inscribed  with 
Phosnician  characters  and  struck  by  the  Persian  rulers  of 
that  district.  These  are  called  "satrap  "  coins.  There  are 
also  some  interesting  types  at  Tarsus,  bearing  legends  sim- 
ilarly written.  These,  and  the  types  prevailing  along  the 
coast  of  Syria,  at  Sidon,  Tyre,  Aradus,  and  Byblus,  together 
with  the  early  money  of  the  Bactrian  series,  might  perhaps 
best  be  termed  Grrcco-Oriental.  With  the  well-known 
series  of  "  Antiochia  ad  Orontem,"  of  the  Selcucid  kings 
of  Syria,  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  of  Cyrone  in  Af- 
rica, wo  close  our  brief  notice  of  the  Greek  scries.  The 
native  coins  of  Carthage  and  Judaja  must  be  called  Orien- 
tal;  they  do  not  exhibit  anything  worthy  of  remark,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  earliest  "  shekels "  of  Judaea,  which 
were  probably  struck  soon  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon. 

The  second  great  subdivision  of  numismatics,  the  Ro- 
man, commences  about  230  or  240  B.C.  with  a  massive  cop- 
per coinage,  termed,  technically,  "  ves  yravc,"  having  the 
As  for  its  largest  size,  and  the  nncia  (or  ounce)  for  its  unit. 
At  first,  the  As  actually  weighed  one  pound,  and  hence  was 
called  "  As  lilralis,"  the  ounce  being  its  twelfth  part ;  but 
it  was  soon  and  rapidly  reduced.  The  leading  types  of  the 
Roman  As  are  the  tf  Jatnts  bifrons"  and  the  prow  of  a  gal- 
ley. Other  and  similar  coins  were  struck  in  the  adjacent 
towns  of  Etrusia  and  in  Umbria  and  Apulia.  All  were  on 
Greek  models.  About  B.C.  170  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coins  were  issued  by  various  Roman  families,  who  were 
permitted  by  the  state  to  strike  coins — often,  too,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  Italy;  and  with  Julius  Caesar  commenced 
the  imperial  series,  which  lasted,  as  we  have  stated,  till  A.  D. 
476.  The  main  characteristic  of  Roman  art  is  individu- 
ality as  opposed  to  idealism ;  faithful  portraiture,  often 
exceedingly  good,  as  in  the  cases  of  Antonia,  Nero,  the 
Antonincs,  Faustinas,  etc.,  with  a  remarkable  permanence 
of  religious  types  on  the  reverses.  Many  historical  events 
are  recorded  on  them,  as  the  crowning  of  Ptolemy  Epiph- 
anes  by  Lepidus,  the  introduction  of  elephants  into  Rome 
by  Metellus,  the  construction  of  the  port  of  Ostia  and  of 
the  Colosseum  by  Xcro  and  Vespasian  respectively,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Judaea  by  Titus. 

It  is  probable  that  all  the  finest  Roman  coins  were  exe- 
cuted by  Greek  artists,  and  their  chief  value  for  study  is 
the  illustration  they  afford  of  contemporary  sculpture,  and 
the  influence  they  have  exercised  over  mediaeval  and  mod- 
ern art.  After  Julius  Ca'sar  the  senate  reserved  to  itself 
the  striking  of  the  copper  money,  which  for  a  long  time  is 
always  marked  with  S.  C.  (sent  t  tits  rftnxuJfu).  Names  for 
Roman  coins  are  scarce,  but  we  know  that  the  earlier  gold 
and  silver  coins  were  termed,  respectively,  a»r«  and  rfe- 
ttfin'l,  the  latter  of  which  has  been  preserved  through  the 
Middle  Ages  as  the  denier  of  France.  In  later  times  the 
H'lliitns  was  introduced,  and  this  likewise  has  become  the 
sol-d'or  of  France  (ultimately  son)  and  the  nohto  d'oro  of 
Italy,  whence  soldato  ("  soldier"),  meaning  the  "  hireling." 
Besides  the  regular  coins,  the  Romans  had  also  what  are 
termed  medallions,  which  in  some  degree  resemble  modern 
iii'ilnh,  and  contornitttra,  which  were  probably  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  theatres  or  games.  Christian  types,  as 
the  labarttm  or  standard  bearing  the  cross,  are  found  from 
Constantino  downward,  and  on  one  of  Vetrnni.s  arc  seen  the 
celebrated  words,  "  Hoc  siyno  victor  eris."  With  the  im- 
perial Roman  it  is  usual  to  class  the  imperial  Greek  coins, 
struck  by  nearly  every  emperor  in  the  Greek  cities  of  the 
empire,  and  in  some  cases,  as  at  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 
forming  a  series  unrivalled  in  number  and  duration.  Ar- 
tistically, this  class  has  no  value,  but  it  is  rich  in  its  rec- 
ords of  ancient  myths  anil  in  historical  allusions,. 

The  third,  or  Grajco-Oriental  series,  mainly  consists  of 
the  coinage  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  to  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  the  Turks  in  1453  ;  but  some  writers  class  under  the 
same  head  coins  inscribed  with  Phoenician  or  other  Oriental 
characters,  and  the  claries  of  Persia,  but  these  are  best  kept 
separate.  The  Byzantine  series  is  generally  supposed  to 
commence  with  Anastasius  in  A.  D.  491.  The  inscriptions  on 
it  are  at  first  in  Latin,  thence  continuously  in  Greek,  its  va- 
rying orthography  showing  the  gradual  change  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  Byzantine  coinage  is  mostly  in  gold,  and  its 
chief  interest  is  that  it  was  the  principal  coinage  of  Middle 
and  Eastern  Europe  till  the  introduction  of  the  florins  and 
iluc:its  of  the  Italian  republics;  and,  further,  because  the 
money  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Spain, 
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and  of  Niea;a,ThessaIonica,  and  Trebizonde,  was  framed  on 
By/ant  in'1  models. 

Over  the  remaining  leading  divisions  of  numismatics, 
the  nudinval  and  tin-  modern.  it  is  not  necessary  to  detain 
tin'  reider  very  long;  indeed,  they  might  well  be  taken 
together.  li  i-  necessary,  however,  to  state,  generally,  that 
the  early  ine.li;e\al  types  are  a  barbaric.  imitiition  of  the 
Roman,  thelt  art  being  progressively  worse  as  they  were 
removed  farther  and  I'arther  I'r  .....  i  Italy,  which  always  ro- 
1  1!  in  1-4  some  traces  (if  hi;r  earlier  civili/.ation.  The  earliest 
mcdiieval  coins  arc  tho-c  <>!'  the  Lombard  and  Merovingian 
kin.;*  ami  of  the  dukes  cjf  licnevcnto,  and  in  Britain  the 
Mn;ill  silver  ])i  .....  II  i-alled  ''  ic'rutu*."  Thenee  gradually 
:tn  improved  system,  led  by  the  German  empire  in 
Northern  Italy,  licrliiany,  and  Franrc,  and  by  th«  Scandi- 
navian* in  Kngland.  In  this  system,  which  continued  little 
changed  till  the  revival  of  learnin:;.  the  if'uirr  and  the 
jieH»i/-ili-i-lin:/  {i.  i-.  "  Kastcrling  ")  were  the  eoinmon  and 
the  most  importantcoins.  Coins  were  (except  in  England, 
where  the  right  of  striking  coins  was  always  much  restrict- 
-ncd  by  priiiee-  and  eedi-Mastics,  as  well  as  by  kings, 
and  somewhat  later  by  1Y<  .....  ities  and  corporations.  The 
first  really  good  coins  are  those  of  the  Italian  republics 
and  of  Frederick  II..  and  henceforward  they  liavv  some 
value  in  the  history  of  ait.  though  by  no  means  so  much 
as  seals.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  medals, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  begin,  and  hold  an  important 
lace  in  the  art  of  Italy,  and  subsequently  of  France  and 

olland.  The  art  of  engraving  medals,  which  occupied 
the  talent  of^ome  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  day,  is 
strictly  comparable  with  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the 
same  period,  and  thus  forms  the  true  school  in  which  the 
modern  medallist  should  be  trained.  The  last  great  series 
of  medals  issued  are  those  recording  the  victories  and  other 
achievements  of  Napoleon  I. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  give  details  here  of  the  modern 
coinage  of  Europe  and  other  countries,  but  wo  must  state 
that  besides  the  various  series  enumerated  there  exists  a 
vast  number  of  coins  struck  by  different  Oriental  rulers 
from  the  commencement  of  the  empire  of  the  khalifs  to  the 
present  day.  These  coins  arc  worthless  in  the  history  of 
art,  but  very  valuable  in  determining  the  dates  of  dynas- 
ties ;  as  a  rule,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chinese,  they  are 
written  in  the  characters  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors, 
or  in  some  modification  of  the  Dcvanagari  (or  Sanskrit) 
alphabetic  system.  W.  S.  W.  VAUX. 

Nummulite.     See  FORAMINIFERA. 

Nunda',  post-v.  and  tp.,  McIIenry  co.,  111.,  2  miles 
N.  K.  of  Crystal  Lake,  on  the  Chicago  and  North-western 
R.  R.  Pop.  1548. 

Nunda,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Freeborn  eo.,  Minn.    Pop.  675. 

>  Hilda,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  60 
miles  E.  of  Buffalo,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  R.  R.,  has 
1  academy,  a  fine  public  hall,  an  academy  of  music,  1  tan- 
nery, several  good  hotels,  2  newspapers,  6  churches,  2  banks, 
and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  1189;  of  tp.  2686. 

C.  K.  SANDERS,  Ei>.  "  NUNDA  NEWS." 

Nu'ftez  (  ALVAR),  called  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  b.  in  Spain 
about  1490;  was  second  in  command  in  the  expedition  of 
I'antilo  dc  Narvaez  to  Florida  1527-28;  escaped  from  the 
shipwreck  near  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  after 
wandering  eight  years  reached  Sonora  1536  ;  was  entrust- 
ed in  15-10  with  the  government  of  Paraguay  ;  after  a  turbu- 
lent administration  of  two  years  was  sent  to  Spain  a 
prisoner,  and  banished  to  Africa,  but  subsequently  re- 
gained favor  and  became  a  magistrate  at  Seville,  where  he 
d.  1564.  He  wrote  a  narrative  of  his  adventures  in  Florida, 
entitled  A'an/Vm/io*  (1M4),  and  his  secretary,  Fernandez, 
compiled  a  volume  of  C»nieut(iri(t8  (1544),  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  in  1'araguay. 

Nuo'ro,  town  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Sassari.  situated 
in  a  magnificently  wooded  region  about  2000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Its  position  is  healthy,  and  the  neighborhood 
abounds  in  delicious  game  and  trout.  The  streets  are  gen- 
erally paved  and  the  buildings  are  mostly  of  granite. 
Among  the  objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  are  a  balanced 
granite  boulder,  or  "rocking  stone."  of  great  size;  twenty- 
four  uni-'ujln,  or  round  towers,  the  origin  or  purpose  of 
which  has  been  much  discussed  :  remains  of  an  ancient  con- 
struction resembling  a  fortress,  in  which  lead  pipes  are 
said  to  have  been  found,  and  near  which  are  four  of 
those  huge  stone  sarcophagi  known  as  ncpnftiiraa  tie  fit- 
yftntrs  ;  also  a  series  of  those  small  chambers  exit  in  the 
solid  granite  which  have  been  called  rii-<jlnnt'n  or  dotnoe 
de  janiin,  and  the  uses  of  which  are  equally  unknown. 
Pop.  5739. 

Nu'remberg  [Ger.  \Uruberg~\,  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Pegnitz,  was  once  the  wealthiest  ami  most  important  of  the 
free  imperial  cities  of  Germany,  and  although  it  suffered 


greatly  during  the  Thirty  Years'  war,  and  gradually  do- 
dine. I  until  in  1MI6  it  lost  its  independence  and  was  an 
m-M-d  to  Bavaria,  it  is  still  a  great  and  rich  town.  Its 
fortifications  e..n-isting  of  a  double  wall  and  a  moat.  wen- 
demolished  during  the  occupation  by  the-  Prussians  in  l-iili, 
and  have  been  transformed  into  promenades.  Of  all  Ger- 
man cities,  it  is  the  mo*t  interc-ting  and  characteristic  with 
respect  to  its  architecture  :  its  streets  look  like  incarnations 
of  media'val  legends.  The  h<msr-  f'a.'e  the  street  with  their 
gables,  and  balconies  profusely  ornamented  with  carvings 
in  stone  or  wood  overhang  the  sidewalks.  Also  it  is  I 
rieh  in  splendid  im-dneval  monuments  which  show  that  its 
an. 'lent  tame  of  being  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  lit-' 
rary  centre  of  (lermany  was  not  vainglorious.  Of  its  many 
remarkable  buildings,  the  richest  and  mo-t  striking  is  Un- 
church of  St.  Sebahl.  a  Gothic  structure  of  perfect  elegance, 
ornamented  with  paintings  by  Albert  ll.irer,  and  contain- 
ing the  fan s  tomb  of  St.  Si-bald  c\e-nte  I  in  bronze  by 

1'eter  Vischer,  who  with  his  live  sons  worked  on  it  for 
nearly  thirteen  years.  The  town-hall,  the  largest  building 
of  its  kind  in  Germany,  with  subterranean  dungeons  and 
torture-chambers,  the  ea.-tle,  and  the  ehmvh  of  St.  Law- 
rence are  also  fine  and  interesting  edifices.  In  the  .!//./<•/,( 
//;;/••  ;•  I'lntz  was  raised  a  statue  of  Albrccht  Diirer  in  IS  III. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  Nuremberg  are  carvings  in 
wood,  bone,  and  metals,  children's  toys,  and  dolls,  lead  pen 
cils,  chemicals  and  ultramarine,  looking-glasses,  watehe-, 
carriages,  and  machinery.  Its  trade  is  very  extensive. 
Pop.  83,214. 

Nurpur',  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Punjaub,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  in  lat.  32°  12'  N.,  Ion.  75° 
40'  E.,  has  well-stocked  bazaars  and  large  shawl  manufac- 
tures. Pop.  between  6000  and  8000. 

Nurse,  a  popular  name  for  several  sharks;  e.g.  on 
some  parts  of  the  New  England  and  colonial  coast>  it  is 
applied  to  the  XfHiinifttuifi  >n icrocephalns ;  in  Florida,  Ja- 
maica, etc.,  to  the  ttiii'ihiitn/Htintin  rirrutiutt ;  and  in  Aus- 
tralia to  the  Ceetracion  Pkilippi,  the  box  or  Port  Jackson 
shark,  a  remarkable  fish  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Nusairieh,  Angyreeh,  or  Ansonians,  the  name  of 
a  Mohammedan  sect  which  branched  off  from  the  Shiites 
by  adopting  various  Jewish,  Christian,  and  pagan  ideas. 
They  inhabit  the  lower  Ansyrcan  mountain-range  between 
Lebanon  and  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  also  some  towns  and 
villages  along  the  coast.  They  are  ignorant,  superstitious, 
and  thievish,  and  very  little  is  known  of  their  doctrines,  as 
they  keep  their  religious  tenets  concealed  from  all  foreigners, 
though  in  other  respects  they  are  very  hospitable  and  com- 
municative. Their  prophet,  Nusair,  taught  that  God  had 
appeared  eleven  times  in  human  form — in  Abraham,  Moses, 
Jesus,  Mohammed,  AH,  and  the  other  imams — and  would 
appear  once  more  in  Mahdi  or  Messiah.  He  also  taught 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  Those  who  neglect  their  re- 
ligious duties,  and  especially  those  who  betray  their  relig- 
ious secrets,  are  transformed  into  Jews,  Mohammedans, 
Christians,  or  animals.  The  religious  rites  of  the  sect  are 
said  to  be  very  licentious. 

Nut  Bush,  tp.  of  Warren  eo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2430. 

Nut'cracker,  a  name  applied  to  Nudfraga  columbiana, 
a  bird  of  the  Pacific  States,  and  to  N.  caryocatactei,  its  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  representative.  They  arc  of  the  crow 
family,  and  approach  the  jays  in  habits.  They  are  noisy, 
shy  birds,  feeding  on  seeds,  pine  cones,  grubs,  and  other 
articles  of  food.  The  Old- World  species  nests  like  the  wood- 
pecker, in  a  hole  excavated  in  a  dead  tree. 

Nutgalls.  See  GALL-NUTS,  GALLS,  GALL  INSECTS,  and 
GALLOTANIC  ACID. 

Nut'hatch,  a  genus  (Sitta)  of  birds  of  the  family  Pa- 
ridai,  sub-family  Sittinse.  There  are  many  species  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  typical  species  is  Sittn 
Eitropma.  The  U.  S.  have  S.  carolinmrit  (white-breasted 
nuthatch),  &  canadeiui*  (red-bellied  nuthatch),  besides  S. 
aculeata,  punilla,  pygmeea,  etc.  They  feed  on  seed,  nuts, 
insects,  grubs,  etc. 

Nut'meg,  the  kernel  of  the  seed  of  3fyri»tiea  motcKatn, 
and  sometimes  of  M.fatua  (long  nutmeg),  trees  which  are 
natives  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  belong  to  the  order 
Myristicaceae.  Besides  these,  several  other  trees  of  this 
order  furnish  inferior  nutmegs.  The  true  nutmeg  is  now 
successfully  cultivated  in  India  and  tropical  America.  Nut- 
megs are  principally  used  as  a  spice  in  cooking,  but  are  em- 
ployed in  medicine  also.  They  are  aromatic  and  stimulant, 
with  somewhat  narcotic  properties.  The  aril  which  sur- 
rounds the  nutmeg  constitutes  MACE  (which  see).  Nut- 
megs yield  on  pressure  a  half-solid  fixed  oil,  called  oil  of 
mace  from  its  peculiar  flavor;  they  yield  on  distillation  an 
abundant  volatile  oil  which  has  exactly  the  flavor  of  the 
nutmeg. 

Nutria  Fur.    See  COYPC. 
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Nutri'tion  [Lat.  tiutrire,  "to  nourish"],  "that  function 
by  which  the  nutritive  matter  already  elaborated  by  the 
various  organic  actions  loses  its  own  nature  and  assumes 
that  of  the  different  living  tissues,  to  repair  their  losses 
and  maintain  their  strength."  (Dunglison.)  In  its  widest 
sense,  "  it  comprises  the  history  of  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples, their  source,  the  manner  of  their  production,  the 
proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  different  kinds  of  food 
and  drink,  the  processes  of  digestion  and  absorption,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  circulating  fluids ;  then  the  phys- 
ical phenomena  of  the  circulation,  and  the  forces  by  which 
it  is  accomplished  ;  the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes 
in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  all  the  phenomena,  both 
chemical  and  physical,  of  respiration;  those  of  secretion 
and  excretion,  and  the  character  and  destination  of  the 
secreted  and  excreted  fluids."  (Dalton.) 

The  exact  manner  in  which  the  nutritive  process  is  ac- 
complished is  not  positively  known.  The  blood  is  chiefly 
concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  this  function,  and  in  order 
to  understand  it  thoroughly  it  will  be  necessary  to  study 
the  composition  of  the  blood  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
circulation.  As  the  blood  circulates  in  the  living  body  it 
is  composed  of  two  essential  parts — a  thin,  transparent, 
colorless  fluid  known  as  liquor  xnnyuinit,  in  which  float  a 
vast  number  of  small  red  bodies  known  as  the  red  blood- 
corpuscle*,  in  contradistinction  to  the  white  corpuscles, 
which  are  also  found,  but  in  very  much  smaller  numbers. 
The  human  red  blood-corpuscles  are  small,  circular,  bi- 
concave bodies  of  a  faint  yellow  color  when  viewed  alone, 
but  of  a  deep  red,  giving  the  color  to  the  blood,  when  seen 
collectively  j  they  vary  in  diameter  from  ^g^th  to  irg^th 
of  an  inch.  The  white  corpuscles  are  somewhat  farger, 
and  present  an  irregular  surface.  They  are  supposed  In- 
some  to  be  primitive  red  corpuscles.  When  the  blood  has 
been  drawn  from  the  body  and  allowed  to  stand,  it  coagu- 
lates, forming  at  first  a  jelly-like  mass,  which  after  a  while 
separates  distinctly  into  a  clot,  which  grows  constantly 
smaller;  and  a  fluid,  known  as  serum.  When  the  clot  is 
examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  a  number  of  fibrillie  entangling  the  red  corpuscles.  The 
fibrillao  are  known  as  fibrine,  which  in  the  living  blood  is 
held  in  solution  in  the  liquor  sanguinis  or  jtlnmnn,  but 
which  begins  to  coagulate  Immediately  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  vessels  or  whenever  the  circulation  is  arrested. 
The  serum  is  merely  liquor  sanguinis  deprived  of  its 
fibrine.  The  distribution  of  the  constituents  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  table : 

f  Fibrine,    ] 
[Liquor  sanguinis....  |  $Jjj£?flDl  [in  solution. 

(Salts,  ' 


Living  blood 


Dead  blood 


imen.'j 

,         >in  solution. 

*,      ) 


Corpuscles  suspended  in  liquor  sanguinis. 

friot  /Fibrine, 

'lot 1  Corpuscles. 

(Albumen," 
[.Serum -J  Salts, 

(.Water, 

The  composition  of  the  blood  is  as  follows : 

Water 796.93 

Solid  matters: 

Fibrine 1.95 

Corpuscles 103.23 

Albumen 70.75 

Extractive  matters  and  salts 27.14  —  203.07 

1000.00 

"We  must  now  take  a  glance  at  the  process  of  DIGESTION 
(which  see).  We  have,  as  its  result,  albuminose,  glucose, 
and  fat  in  a  state  of  emulsion,  all  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  ready  to  be  absorbed  into  the  general 
system.  The  process  of  absorption  is  effected  chiefly  by 
the  villi  of  the  small  intestine;  these  are  minute  conical 
projections,  most  numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  gradually  diminishing  in  number  until  they 
entirely  disappear  at  the  beginning  of  the  large  intestine. 
Each  villus  is  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  ia  com- 
posed of  a  network  of  blood-vessels — the  commencing  root- 
lets of  the  portal  vein — through  the  centre  of  which  runs 
a  lymphatic  vessel  ending  in  a  blind  extremity,  the  whole 
covered  with  cylindrical  epithelium.  These  blood-vessels 
and  lacteals  (as  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  called)  absorb 
the  prepared  ingesta  by  a  process  of  ENDOSMOSIS  (which 
see).  That  portion  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  is  taken 
immediately  into  the  portal  circulation,  thence  to  the  liver 
and  heart ;  that  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  is  carried  by  them 
to  the  receptaculum  chyli  (a  pouch  situated  in  the  back 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity  against  the  spinal  column) ; 
from  here  it  passes  through  the  thoracic  duct,  and  enters 
the  circulation  through  the  left  subclavian  vein,  thence  to 
the  heart.  The  ingested  materials  may  be  recognized  in 
the  circulation  shortly  after  they  have  been  absorbed,  but 
they  are  soon  transformed  into  other  substances,  and  be- 
come incorporated  with  the  blood-corpuscles ;  so  that  we 


are  seldom  able  to  recognize  them  after  the  blood  has 
passed  through  the  lungs. 

Another  important  change  intimately  connected  with  the 
process  of  nutrition,  and  which  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  is 
the  aeration  of  the  blood.  The  circulating  fluid,  in  passing 
through  the  lungs,  becomes  changed  from  venous  to  arte- 
rial, loses  carbonic  acid  (an  effete  matter  which  has  been 
given  up  to  it  from  the  tissues  during  its  passage  through 
the  capillaries),  and  absorbs  oxygen,  which  is  appropriated 
by  the  tissues  for  their  nutrition. 

Ingesta  serve  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  therefore  must  contain  all 
the  elements  entering  into  its,  composition.  We  have 
traced  these  through  the  various  transformations  until 
they  were  incorporated  with  the  blood,  which  thus  becomes 
enriched  with  all  the  compound  principles  of  which  the 
tissues  are  formed  ;  and  the  process  by  which  each  partic- 
ular tissue  selects  from  the  circulating  fluid  (which  is 
brought  into  intimate  contact  with  it  through  the  agency 
of  the  capillaries)  the  materials  necessary  for  its  main- 
tenance and  growth  is  called  assimilation.  But  simulta- 
neously with  this  is  going  on  a  process  known  as  destructive 
assimilation,  by  which  the  various  tissues  are  undergoing 
disintegration  and  waste ;  new  substances  are  formed, 
which  enter  the  circulation,  and  are  carried  to  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  skin,  etc.  Here  they  are  filtered  from  the  blood 
and  discharged  from  the  economy.  They  are  known  as  ex- 
cretions, and  embrace  urine,  sweat,  fjeces,  carbonic  acid, 
etc.  EDWARD  J.  BERMINGHAM. 

Nut'tall  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1786; 
was  brought  up  a  printer;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  youth  ;  de- 
voted much  time  to  botanical  and  ornithological  studies ; 
travelled  in  nearly  every  State  of  the  Union ;  explored  the 
great  lakes,  the  upper  courses  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas rivers;  crossed  the  country  to  Oregon,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  California  ;  published,  among  other  works, 
The  Genera  of  North  American  1'lants  (2  vols.,  1818),  A 
Journal  of  Travels  into  the  Arkansas  Territory  (1821),  A 
Manna!  of  the  Ornitholoqy  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  (1832- 
34),  and  'The  North  American  Syha  (3  vols.,  1812-49),  be- 
ing a  continuation  of  F.  A.  Michaux's  work  on  the  same 
subject.  Nuttall  was  curator  and  lecturer  at  the  botanic 
garden  of  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge  1822-28;  re- 
turned to  England  about  1841  on  inheriting  an  estate,  and 
d.  at  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  Sept.  10,  1859. 

Nut'ter's,  tp.  of  Wicomico  co.,  Md.     Pop.  870. 

Nnx  Vom'iea  [Lat.],  an  important  drug  consisting 
of  the  seeds  of  the  fitrychno*  nHj--n>i»i>-t(,  a  small  tree 
of  the  natural  order  Loganiaceae,  growing  in  the  coast- 
districts  of  India.  The  seeds  are  gray,  disk-shaped,  a 
little  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  have  a  very  bitter  taste 
and  are  exceedingly  poisonous,  both  these  qualities  de- 
pending on  the  presence  of  three  alkaloids — strychnine, 
brucine,  and  igasurine.  Of  these,  strychnine  is  the  most 
powerful  and  important.  It  is  a  white  powder,  almost 
wholly  insoluble  in  water,  odorless,  but  of  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  It  is  highly  poisonous,  producing  in  poison- 
ous dose,  within  half  an  hour  after  taking,  violent  tetanic 
spasms,  the  body  during  the  paroxysms  being  arched  back- 
ward, with  every  muscle  convulsed  and  stiff.  The  mind  is 
unaffected.  Death  occurs  within  an  hour  or  two.  There 
is  no  certain  antidote,  but  drugs  producing  motor  paraly- 
sis, such  as  calabar  bean,  hemlock,  tobacco,  the  anesthetic 
ethers,  etc.,  are  useful  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
spasms.  Medicinally,  strychnine  and  preparations  of  nux- 
vomica  seeds  are  used  in  small  repeated  doses  in  cases  of 
nervous  debility  and  paralysis  of  various  kinds,  to  help  in 
restoring  proper  functional  activity  in  the  affected  muscles 
or  organs.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Ny'ackj  post-v.,  lying  principally  in  Orangetown  and 
partly  in  Clarkstown  tps.,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  situated 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  28  miles  from 
New  York  City,  on  the  Northern  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey,  has 
daily  connection  with  New  York  by  steamers,  and  with 
Tarrytown  across  the  river  by  ferry.  There  are  5  schools, 
7  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  several  fine 
hotels  and  private  boarding-houses,  manufactories  of  shoes, 
cedar  pencils,  tubs,  churns,  an  efficient  fire  department, 
gas,  a  good  supply  of  water,  and  a  young  men's  Christian 
association,  which  has  a  library  of  1200  vols.  Pop.  3438. 
JOHN  CHARI.TON,  ED.  "ROCKLAND  Co.  JOURNAL." 

Pfyan'za,  a  general  word  in  Africa  for  large  bodies  of 
water,  a.nd  especially  applied  to  two  great  lakes  in  E. 
Equatorial  Africa,  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  or  Ukereice,  and 
the  Mmutan,  or  Albert  Nyanza.  The  Victoria  Nyanza  is  a 
large  fresh-water  lake  between  lat.  2°  31'  S.  and  0°  21'  N., 
and  E.  Ion.  31°  35'  and  34°  45'.  Its  estimated  area  is 
25,000  sq.  m. ;  its  height  above  the  sea  3SOH  feet,  and  its 
greatest  depth,  as  far  as  known  by  soundings  taken  at  its 
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northern  extremity,  is  275  feet.     About  three-fourths  of  its 
cna-t  line   has   been  explored,  anil  is  irregular,  being  in 
dented  with  sinnll  bays  mid  openings  formed  by  the  mouth? 
of  rivers.     At  its  south-eastern  extremity  there  is  a  large 

gulf,   ^l t    L'.i    miles    Midi-,   to    whieh   the    mitne   ha-    been 

given  id'  Speke  (lulf.  formed  by  a  promontory.  1'riwi, 
whieli  ItretohM  westward,  and  by  the  largo  inland  of 
I'kcrcue  lii  the  W.  of  this  promontory.  The  Victoria  Ny- 
onza  hae  el«VM  large  island.-  lying  close  to  the  coast-line 
—  I'kcrewc.  I'knra,  l.'gingo.  Usugura,  Uvuma,  Namungo,  j 
liugeveva,  Wanzi,  Lahimba,  Sasse,  and  liumbireli,  Ilie 
largest  <>S  whieh  is  Sassc — and  many  small  ones.  Whether 
there  are  other  islands  in  the  central  part  of  the  lake  is  not 
known,  as  it  has  not  been  explored.  The  lake,  though  of 
large  extent,  is  supposed  to  In)  shallow.  Its  principal 
affluent  is  the  river  Shimiyu,  which  enters  near  the  south- 
ii  extremity  with  a  width  at  its  mouth  of  about  a 
mile,  but  whieh  soon  contracts  to  400  yards.  The  source 
of  the  Shimiyu,  and.  as  far  as  known,  the  remotest  four-re 
both  of  the  lake  and  of  the  Nile,  is  the  Liwumba,  a  river 
whieh  rises  in  a  hilly  country  in  about  the  5th  degree  of 
S.  Int..  and  a  little  K.  of  the  34th  degree  of  E.  Ion.  This 
•n  in  the  mure  northerly  part  of  its  course  is  known 
as  the  Mnnungah.  Two  other  rivers,  the  Luwamberri  and 
the  Duma,  flow  into  it,  the  former  from  the  S.,  and  the  lat- 
ter from  the  K.,  and  from  its  junction  with  the  Duma  to  tin- 
lake  it  is  known  as  the  Shimiyu.  Eight  other  rivers  flow 
into  the  Victoria  upon  its  K.  side,  the  largest  of  whieh  is  the 
lluana  :  and  live  enter  it,  as  far  as  known,  upon  the  W.  and 
S.U'.-i'lcs,  the  largest  being  the  Katera  or  Kitangule,  which, 
ii-  an  affluent,  is  second  only  to  the  Shimiyu.  The  outlet 
of  the  lake  is  at  its  northern  extremity,  in  about  3.')°  40'  E. 
Ion.,  and  is  known  by  the  several  names  of  the  Somerset, 
the  Victoria  Nile,  and  the  White  Nile,  the  latter  of  whieh 
will  probably  be  ultimately  adopted.  This  outlet  or  river 
flows  out  of  a  bay  called  Napoleon  Bay,  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  its  course  has  a  fall  known  as  llipon  Falls, 
from  whence  it  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  entering 
a  large  sheet  of  water  found  by  Col.  Long  in  descending 
the  river  in  1874,  which  may  be  either  a  permanent  lake 
or  simply  a  depression  in  the  land  subject  to  a  temporary 
overflow.  From  thence  the  river  continues  first  north- 
eastorlv,  thence  north-westerly,  and  thence  due  E.,  until, 
at  Uagnnga,  about  2°  25'  N.  lat.  and  :il°  40'  E.  Ion., it  en- 
ters the  Mwutan,  or  Albert  Nyanza,  a  large  lake,  the  north- 
ea-tern  part  of  which,  from  1°  to  2°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  from 
;!1°  to  31°  40'  E.  Ion.,  is  alone  known,  but  which  is  sup- 
posed to  extend  as  far  S.  as  the  equator.  Whether  its 
greatest  extremity,  however,  is  in  that  direction  or  toward 
the  W.  is  yet  in  doubt,  Col.  Gordon,  from  recent  inquiries 
made  in  the  vicinity,  being  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
latter  supposition  is  the  true  one.  It  is  assumed  that  a 
river,  the  Bahr-cl-Gebel,  which  is  one  of  the  western 
branches  of  the  Nile,  is  the  outlet  of  this  lake  at  its  north- 
ern extremity,  but  the  fact  yet  remains  to  be  established. 

The  Victoria  Nyanza  was  discovered  by  Capt.  J.  H. 
Speke  in  1858,  upon  the  return  of  the  expedition  in  which 
ho  and  Col.  R.  Burton  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika. 
From  what  Speke  saw  he  was  impressed  with  a  conviction, 
which  subsequent  explorations  have  confirmed,  that  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  was  the  great  reservoir  of  the  Nile.  Upon 
that  occasion  he  explored  only  a  portion  of  the  southern 
extremity.  In  1861  and  1862,  Speke,  together  with  Major 
J.  A.  Grant,  in  an  expedition  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  government,  after  many  trials  and  difficulties,  ex- 
plored the  country  lying  W.  of  the  lake  until  they  reached 
the  capital  of  M'tesa,  the  king  of  Uganda,  the  country 
surrounding  the  north-western  part.  Their  journey  was 
around  the  S.  W.,  the  W..  and  the  N.  W.  parts  of  the  lake  ; 
during  which,  however,  they  were  frequently  in  view  of  it, 
and  were  able  to  estimate  its  length  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, and  to  form  some  conception  of  its  general  extent. 
They  found  the  country  W.  of  the  lake  hilly,  well  wooded, 
healthy,  and  exceedingly  fertile,  with  low,  swampy  plains 
stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the  lake,  inter- 
spersed with  patches  of  water.  These  plains,  they  were 
assured,  had  formerly  been  covered  by  the  water  of  the 
lake,  when  it  was  navigable  to  the  base  of  the  hills,  show- 
in;,'  that  the  lake  had  shrunk  away  from  its  original  mar- 
gin. In  IS74,  Col.  Long  reached  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Victoria,  and  made  a  partial  exploration  of  that  vicinity, 
returning  with  the  errone'ms  impression  that  the  lake  was 
not  more  than  25  miles  wide.  He  afterward  descended 
the  White  Nile,  finding  the  large  body  of  water  or  lake  be- 
fore referred  to,  and  explored  the  river  to  the  Karuina 
Falls,  thereby  proving  its  connection  with  Lake  Mwutan 
(Albert  Nyanza).  In  1ST.").  If.  M.  Stanley,  at  the  head  of 
an  expedition  the  expense  of  which  was  borne  by  the  New 
York  llei-uld  and  the  London  7V7,./;-.i/;/i.  after  losing  nearly 
half  his  men  by  disease  ami  hostile  attacks  of  the  natht-s, 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the 


Victoria  Nyanza  from  Zanzibar  in  the  short  space  of  90 
days,  more  than  two  thirds  nt  tin.- journey  being  through 
a  country  wholly  unknown.  In  a  small  M-.-d.  which  had 
u-ricd  in  separate  parts  by  hi>  men  and  put  together 
mi  the  lake,  he  carefully  explored  every  portion  of  the 
south-ea -ti-i  M,  ra-tcrn,  and  northern  parts  of  the  coa-t, 
reaching  riagalla.  the  coital  of  King  .M'tesa,  on  Apr.  14, 
l-^7.i.  lie  found  the  country  E.  of  the  lake  in  some  parts 
mountainous,  but  consi.-ting  chiefly  of  level,  well-watered, 
and  fertile  plains,  stretching  far  inward,  and  in  parts 
ilcn-i-ly  populated. 

The  present  opinion  is  that  these  two  lakes  are  the  prin- 
cipal reservoirs  of  the  Nile,  and  that  the  remotest  source 
of  that  river  is  the  Liwunilm,  before  referred  to,  in  5°  S. 
lat.  Several  prominent  geographers  and  travellers  regard 
the  great  mountain  chain  whieh  lies  midway  between  the 
Victoria  and  the  K.  coast  of  Africa,  and  extends  from 
Abyssinia  to  about  .", :1  S.  lat.,  us  the  chief  source  of  the 
streams  that  flow  into  this  lake.  This  mountain-range  i- 
the  highest  land  in  Africa,  and  is  capped  by  two  great 
snow-crowned  peaks.  Kenia  and  Kilmanjaro.  The  sup- 
position is,  that  the  heavily  freighted  Hcsian  winds  which 
in  their  course  along  the  Nile  valley  deposit  no  portion  of 
their  moisture  upon  the  land  beneath  are  arrested  by  this 
great  mountain-barrier,  and  with  the  clouds  that  break 
against  its  sides  and  upon  its  summits,  aided  by  the  melt- 
ing nf  tin-  snows  under  the  equatorial  heat  of  summer, 
cause  in  this  region  heavy  tropical  rains,  which  swell  the 
water-courses,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  thus  become  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  producing  the  remarkable  phenomena  of 
the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile.  CHARLES  P.  DALY. 

Nyas'sa,  a  lake  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  situated  in 
lat.  14°  15'  S.,  350  miles  from  the  coast  of  Mozambique, 
was  discovered  in  1861  by  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Nyaya,  the  logical  school.     See  HINDI;  PHILOSOPHY. 

Nycticeb'inne  (from  Nycticplma — ioif,  inncro?,  "night," 
and  K7Jf3oc,  "monkey" — a  genus  of  the  group),  a  sub- 
familv  of  Lemuridic  or  half  monkeys.  They  have  36 
teeth,  viz.  M.  § ;  P.  M.  f ;  C.  J :  I.  J  X  2  ;  the  neural  spines 
of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebrae  are  inclined  backwards  ; 
the  tail  is  either  short  {t.  e.  always  shorter  than  half  the 
length  of  the  body)  or  rudimentary ;  the  hind  and  fore 
limbs  arc  not  very  unequal,  although  the  hind  ones  are 
longest ;  the  ears  in  the  typical  forms  arc  small,  with  the 
helix  little  marked,  and  the  tragus  and  antitragus  absent. 
The  sub-family  is  composed  of  four  genera,  of  which  two 
(Perodiciicna  and  Arctocebut)  are  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
and  the  others  (Nycticfbnt  and  Lorii)  of  the  East  Indies. 
The  species  are  small,  nocturnal,  with  staring  eyes,  live  in 
trees,  and  feed  on  insects  and  small  birds.  THEO.  GILL. 

Nye,  county  of  S.  Nevada,  consisting  of  a  large  area 
covered  by  N.  and  S.  ranges  of  parallel  mountains,  with 
wide  and  sometimes  fertile  intervening  valleys.  Silver- 
mining  is  the  leading  industry.  There  are  considerable 
tracts  where  agriculture  is  successfully  carried  on.  Cap. 
Belmont.  Pop.  1087. 

Nye  (JAMES  W.),  b.  in  Madison  oo.,  N.  Y.,  June  If, 
1815;  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  political  speaker, 
noted  for  humor;  was  governor  of  Nevada  Territory  1861- 
65 ;  U.  S.  Senator  1865-73.  D.  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 
Dee.  25,  1876. 

Nyir-Egyha'za,  t.  of  Hungary,  manufactures  spirits, 
soda,  and  oil,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade.  Pop.  17,487. 

Ny'kerk,  or  Nieirwkerk,  t.  of  Netherlands,  province 
of  Gclderland,  on  Zuyder-Zee,  has  a  good  harbor  and  con- 
siderable trade  in  tobacco,  grain,  and  cattle.  Pop.  7428. 

Nylghau.    See  NILGHAO. 

Nymphs  [Gr.  i-vix*^].  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
a  numerous  class  of  inferior  divinities,  imagined  as  beauti- 
ful maidens,  not  immortal,  but  always  young,  inhabiting 
rivers  and  streams  (nuiads),  forests  and  groves  (dryads), 
etc.  They  were  considered  as  tutelary  spirits  not  only  of 
certain  localities,  but  also  of  certain  races  and  families. 
and  sacrifices  of  goats,  lambs,  fruit,  and  oil.  but  never  of 
wine,  were  made  to  them.  They  occur  generally  in  con- 
nection with  some  other  divinity  of  higher  rank,  and  they 
were  believed  to  be  possessed  of  the  gift  of  prophecy  and 
of  poetical  inspiration. 

Nym'wegen,  or  Nymwegen  [Fr.  Nimtyne ;  Ger. 
ffiamrgcn],  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Gelder- 
land,  on  the  Waal.  It  is  an  old  and  interesting  town, 
fortified,  and  important  on  account  of  its  commanding 
position  on  the  Rhine  and  Waal,  and  carrying  on  a  lively 
trade  and  extensive  manufactures  of  beer,  brandy,  eau  do 
coloLrne,  tobacco,  and  cigars.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded here  between  Holland  and  France  (Aug.  11,  KITS', 
between  Holland  and  Spain  (Sept.  17,  same  year),  and  be- 
tween Franco  and  Germany  (Feb.  5,  1679).  Pop.  22,7.-J. 
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Oj  a  vowel,  stands  in  English  for  not  less  than  four  dis- 
tinct sounds — those  heard  in  rove,  nor,  move,  love;  while  oo 
has  as  many  as  three  sounds,  as  shown  in  moon,  book,  blood. 
In  the  digraphs  u  has  various  powers.  As  an  abbrevi- 
ation, 0.  stands  for  Ohio ;  0  in  chemical  notation  is  the 
symbol  of  oxygen  ;  on  the  mariner's  compass  it  stands  for 
east  (orient). 

Oaja'ca,  or  Oaxaca,  a  state  of  the  Mexican  confed- 
eration, bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
Tehuantepec.  Area,  31,822  square  miles.  Pop.  490,000, 
mostly  consisting  of  mestizoes  and  different  tribes  of  native 
Indians.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  the  soil  very 
fertile;  when  irrigated  sufficiently,  two  crops  of  wheat 
and  maize  are  produced  annually  without  any  manure. 
Sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  many  varieties 
of  fruits  are  grown.  The  forests  yield  excellent  timber  and 
different  kinds  of  dyewoods.  Minerals  are  found,  but  the 
mines  are  very  imperfectly  worked.  Cattle-breeding  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent,  but  the  principal  product  of  the 
country  is  cochineal.  The  climate  is  delicious  and  healthful, 
rain  frequent,  and  the  heat  seldom  oppressive. 

Oajaca,  or  Oaxaca,  town  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Oajaca,  is  beautifully  situated  and  well  built, 
its  houses  being  surrounded  by  gardens,  orchards,  and 
whole  plantations  of  cochineal.  Its  trade  and  manufac- 
tures are  not  important,  but  it  has  several  good  educational 
institutions,  and  is  the  residence  of  many  wealthy  fami- 
lies. Pop.  25,000. 

Oahii.     See  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Oak  [Ang.-Sax.  ac ;  Ger.  Eiche].  The  oak  family,  or 
order  Cupuliferae  (a  part  of  the  great  order  Amentacea;), 
comprising  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the  beech,  and  the  hazel, 
is  found  everywhere  throughout  all  temperate  regions.  In 
the  northern  temperate  zone  it  is  abundant,  and  it  occurs, 
though  not  in  great  numbers,  also  in  the  southern.  A  few 
species  are  found  upon  the  mountains  within  the  tropics, 
but  none  in  the  valleys.  As  now  constituted,  it  is  a  strict- 
ly natural  family.  Most  of  the  trees  belonging  to  it  are 
remarkable  for  their  thick  and  rugged  bark  and  for  the 
great  abundance  of  tannin  which  it  contains.  They  have 
largo  and  strong  roots,  penetrating  very  deeply  or  extend- 
ing very  far  horizontally.  The  trunks  are  distinguished 
for  their  massiveness,  and  for  the  weight,  strength,  and,  in 
most  cases,  the  durability  of  their  wood.  Their  branches 
are  strong  and  irregular,  and  form  a  broad  head.  The 
buds  are  fitted  for  a  climate  with  severe  winters,  the  plaited 
or  folded  leaves  being  covered  by  imbricate  external  scales, 
and  often  still  further  protected  by  a  separate  downy  scale 
surrounding  each  separate  leaf.  The  leaves  are  plane  and 
alternate,  and  usually  supported  by  a  footstalk,  at  the  base 
of  which  are  two  slender  scales  or  stipules,  which  for  the 
most  part  fall  off  as  the  leaf  expands.  The  fruit  is  valu- 
able to  man  and  animals.  The  fruits  of  the  chestnut  and 
hazel  have  been  long  cultivated  on  tho  Eastern  continent, 
and  much  improved  in  size  and  quality. 

The  genera  found  in  the  northern  part  of  the  U.  S.  are 
the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the  hazel,  and  the  beech.  The  oak 
( Qttercita)  is  found  growing  naturally  in  all  parts  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone,  and  in  all  contributes  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  a  great  variety  of  animals.  Do  Candollc,  in 
the  ProdronutB,  published  in  1868,  describes  more  than  280 
oaks,  of  which  33  or  34  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
U.  S.,  DO  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  21  in  Europe,  2 
in  Africa,  28  in  China  and  Japan,  60  in  continental  Asia, 
26  in  Java,  14  in  Sumatra,  6  in  Hong-Kong.  3  in  Borneo, 
1  in  the  Moluccas.  Several  have  since  been  found  on 
the  Pacific  slope  within  the  U.  S. ;  Dr.  Gray  finds  16  in 
the  Northern  U.  S.  In  Europe  the  stag,  the  roebuck,  and 
the  wild-boar  winter  upon  its  fruit.  In  Asia,  pheasants 
and  the  wood-pigeon  share  it  with  animals  of  the  deer 
kind.  In  our  own  native  forests  the  bear,  the  raccoon,  the 
squirrel,  the  wild-pigeon,  and  the  wild-turkey  delight  in 
various  kinds  of  acorns,  and  swine,  hardly  less  wild,  fatten 
upon  them.  In  England,  the  tree  was  once  prized  only 
for  the  acorns,  which  were  the  chief  support  of  those  large 
herds  of  swine  whoso  flesh  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  food  of  the  Saxons.  The  oak  is  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  insects,  causing  a  variety  of  galls,  some  kind  being  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  some  of  which  were  once 
supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  tree.  (Sec  GALL  INSECTS.) 
The  most  important  are  known  in  commerce  as  GALL-NDTS 
(which  see),  and  imported  in  large  quantities  into  this  and 


other  countries  from  Aleppo  and  other  ports  in  the  Levant. 
Oak-galls  are  amongst  the  most  powerful  vegetable  astrin- 
gents known,  and  form  the  basis  of  many  styptics  and  as- 
tringent medicines.  An  infusion  of  them  is  said  to  be  the 
best  antidote  for  an  overdose  of  ipecacuanha.  Galls  con- 
tain a  peculiar  astringent  principle  called  gallic  acid,  which 
strikes  a  deep  purple  color,  gradually  becoming  black,  with 
the  soluble  salts  of  iron.  This  property  renders  them  a 
valuable  dyestuff.  They  also  form  the  basis  of  the  common 
black  ink.  The  bark  of  most  species  of  oak  contains  abun- 
dance of  tannin.  That  of  the  common  black  (  QIICI-CUH  tinc- 
toria)  is  used  for  tanning  and  for  dyeing.  The  bark  of  the 
cork  oak  of  Spain  ( Quercus  euber)  furnishes  cork. 

Yet  the  great  value  of  tho  oak  in  all  countries  is  for  its 
wood.  It  is  applied  to  a  greater  variety  of  important  uses 
than  that  of  any  other  tree.  With  the  exception  of  the 
teak  tree,  it  makes  the  best  ship-timber  known,  and  for 
this  purpose  tho  American  white  oak  is  perhaps  equal  to 
the  English  oak,  and  surpassed  only  by  the  live-oak.  For 
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thorough  hardness,  toughness,  and  durability  united  it  is 
unsurpassed,  though  each  of  these  properties  singly  is  found 
more  abundantly  in  some  other  wood.  It  is  almost  indis- 
pensable in  the  manufacture  of  implements  of  husbandry 
and  all  kinds  of  wheel-work.  When  employed  for  orna- 
mental uses  the  wood  should  be  cut  obliquely,  to  exhibit 
the  rich  reddish-silver  grain. 

The  oak  is  distinguished  from  all  other  trees  by  the  acorn, 
for  which  the  fruit  of  no  other  tree  can  be  mistaken.  The 
leaves  of  the  commoner  species  are  larger  towards  the 
extreme  end ;  in  some  they  are  more  or  less  deeply  lobed, 
with  rounded  or  blunt  lobes ;  in  others,  toothed  with  large 
round  teeth  ;  in  others,  deeply  cut,  with  the  divisions  ter- 
minating in  a  long,  bristle-like  point.  The  flowers  of  both 
sexes  are  on  one  plant ;  the  sterile,  disposed  in  long,  slender, 
pendulous  catkins,  which  are  in  groups;  the  fertile  flowers, 
in  a  bud-like,  scaly  cup.  Tho  seed-vessel  of  the  fertile 
flower  is  divided  into  three  compartments  or  cells,  in  each 
of  which  are  two  embryo  seeds ;  but  only  one  in  one  of  the 
cells  comes  to  perfection,  whence  the  acorn  is  a  one-celled, 
one-seeded  nut,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  enlarged 
scaly  cup.  The  acorns  of  some  species  come  to  maturity 
in  a  single  season,  but  many  of  the  American  species  re- 
quire two  seasons  to  ripen.  There  is  scarcely  any  seed  in 
which  the  vitality  is  so  transient.  Few  of  them  will  ger- 
minate after  having  been  kept  a  year,  and  must  therefore 
be  planted  at  once.  Most  of  the  American  oaks  must  be 
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trees  of  considerable  height  nnd  age  before  they  begin  to 
bear,  l)ni  they  I  •  fruitful  a-  they  grow  older, 
ami  eontlnne  bearing  till  the  last.  The  rate  <if  growth  of 
the  oak  if  very  different  in  the.  different  species.  Slow  in 
the  curly  Mage-  "I'  it-  growth,  it  continues  to  make  steady 
progress  for  m»n  ]  raqolrei  I  HO  or  150  years  to 
come  to  perfection.  The  average  growth  of  the  white  oak 
is  found  tci  be  n.it  fur  from  two  inches  in  diameter  in  ten 
years  after  it  has  been  growing  thirty  or  forty  years.  An 
oak  of  thirtv  years  may  be  eight  inches  in  .Uiinictcr  ami 
f,,rll  y  calculation  .-how- that,  although 
:  growth  after  thai  in;'1  i-  I'-"  than  before,  the 
real  growth  of  each  indi\  idilal  tree  is  greater.  Ill  ten  years 
it.  will  he  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Two  inches  will 
have  been  added  throughout  the  whole  forty  feet,  mill,  as 
of  nnnual  growth  enlarge,  in  the  ]iro].ortion  of 
their  diameter,  the  I!  I  of  the  former  yeur*  will  have  be- 
come as  1110  for  the  ten  year."'  growth,  and  the 
addition-  in  periods  of  ten  years  will  he  as  the  numbers 
SO,  II,  52,  (ill.  etc.  A  tree  .if  thirty  years,  therefore,  will 
in  ten  years  increase  .Mi  per  cent.;  in  the  next  similar 
period,  lit  per  eent. ;  in  the  third.  "'.' :  in  the  fourth.  '.<'.'.  ; 
in  the  fifth,  I  (Ml.  That  is.  an  onk  of  eighty  years  of  age 
(.•rows  more  in  ten  years  than  it  did  ill  the  first  thirty; 
and  an  oak  of  1:111  'more  than  it.  did  in  the  first  forty. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  forest  for  tim- 
ber, the  pic s  .d'  thinning  may  he  continued  with  strict 

eeonomy,  as  the  increase  of  the  thirty  or  forty  trees  left  on 

the  acre  will  interlialanev  in  a  great  degree  the  loss  in 

numbers.     Soi icre-  in  every  large  forest  should  be  thus 

left  for  the  use  of  the  shipbuilder.  Those  species  of  oak 
most  analogou--  to  our  white  oak  arc  known  in  Kurope  to 

i tiniio  to  grow  and  flourish  for  centuries.    There  arc  oaks 

in  I'.ritain  which  are  belie\ed  t  i  have  been  old  trees  at  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror;  some  are  supposed  to  be 
IOIMI  years  old.  For  planting,  the  largest  acorns  should  be 
seleeted.  and  sneli  a-  have  grown  upon  the  most  vigorous 
trees.  They  should  he  sown  as  soon  as  possible  and  covered 
in  light  .-oil  to  the  depth  of  an  ineli.  The  largest  and  most 
thriving  plants  alone  -hould  lie  .-elected  for  trun-planting, 
nnd  to  secure  good  root-  the  plants  should  he  removed  be- 
fore their  final  planting  from  one  part  of  the  nursery  to 
another,  after  having  the  long  tap-roots  cut  off.  This  in- 
duces a  nia-s  of  fibrous  roots.  They  should  bo  planted  out 
nt  the  age  of  three,  four,  or  five  years.  For  successful 
planting  it  is  safest  to  have  pines,  larches,  or  other  trees 
intermingled  among  the  oaks.  GEOKGE  B.  EMERSON. 

Oak,  tp.  of  Mills  co.,  la.     Pop.  748. 

Oak,  tp.  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  478. 

Oakal'la,  p.-v.  ot'Loda  tp.  Iroquoisco.,111.,  on  Chicago 
and  Cairo  line  of  Illinois  Central  R.  K.  (Loi>A  STATION). 

Oak  Apple.     See  GALL  INSECTS  and  GALL-NUTS. 

Oak  Bow'ery,  tp.  of  Chambers  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1144. 

Oak  Creek,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  Neb.    Pop.  119. 

Oak  Creek,  post-v.  and  tp..  Milwaukee  co..  Wis.,  on 
the  .Milwaukee  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western 
I!.  R.  1'op.  1959. 

Oak'dalc,  post-v.  of  Washington  co.,  111.,  on  St.  Louis 
Yandalia  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  K.  R.  Pop.  116. 

Oakdale,  tp.  of  Howard  co.,  la.     Pop.  17G. 

Oakdale,  post-v.  of  West  lioylston  tp..  Worcester  co., 
Mass.,  on  the  Worcc.-ter  and  Nashua  It.  R. 

Oakdale,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  Co.,  Minn.,  on 
tin  St.  Paul  Stillwater  and  Taylor's  Falls  R.  R.  Pop.  456. 

Oakdale,  post-v..  eap.  of  Antelope  co..  Neb.,  on  the 
Elkhorn  Kiver,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Oakdale,  tp.  of  Monroe  co..  Win.     Pop.  619. 

Oakes  (C,cn.  .IAMFSI,  b.  in  Pennsylvania  about  1825  ; 
graduated  at  Wot  1'oint  HHi;  served  through  the  Mexican 
».ir;  made  broiet  captain  for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Rey 
Sept.  s,  ISI7;  became  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  of 
cavalry  ISM  :  participated  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and 
Corinth:  was  imnie  brevet  brigadier-general  Mar.  30, 1865, 
and  colonel  of  Gth  Cavalry  July  31,  1868. 

Oakes  (I'lsmi).  I).  I).,  b.  in  England  in  1631;  camo 
to  Massachusetts  1834;  irraduutedat  Harvard  College  If,  I'.l; 
published  ill  Cambridge  a  volume  of  mathematical  oalcu- 
"iilions:  became  a  clergyman  at  r'iichlicld.  Kngland;  was 
silenced  for  nonconformity  IllliL':  afterwards  preached  to 
another  congregation  ;  returned  to  Ma--aelmselts  ;  became 
pa.-tor  of  the  church  at  Cambridge  \ov.  s.  1671  j  took 
charge  of  Harvard  College  Apr.  7.  IllT.'i.  and  was  f'ormallv 
inMallcd  president  I'eb.  L'.  Kisil.  \>.  .|,,]y  'j;,,  1681. 

Oak'field,  poct-v.  and  tp..  \udiiUon  co.,  la.   Pop. 405. 

Oakfield,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Kent  co..  Mich.    Pop.  1092. 

Oakfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  (Jenesee  co.,  X.  Y.,  is  seat  of 

Carey  Collegiate  Seminary  (Protestant  Episcopal).  P.  1471. 


s; 


Oakfield,  post-v.  and  tp..  Fond  du  I.ac  Wis.,  on 

Iloricon  Lake,  and  on  the  (irecn  Hay  nnd  Lake  Snpeiior 
line  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  U.  Pop.  l::M. 

Oakfield  Plantation,  a  v.  ((UKFIEI.D  P.  0.)  of 
Aroo-took  co.,  Me.  Pop.  .'•>'.1. 

Oakl'us'ka,  tp.  of  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  117. 

Oak  Calls.     Sec  GALL  Ixsivrs  and   GAI  i.  XCTS. 

Oak  Glen,  tp.  of  Steele  eo.,  .Minn.     Pop.  311. 

Oak  Grove,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  520. 

Oak  Grove,  tp.  of  Itenton  OO.,  I  ml.      Pop.  1239. 

Oak  Grove,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Anoka  co..  Minn.    P.  198. 

Oak  Grove,  tp.  of  Oregon  eo..   .Mo.       Pop.    10S|. 

Oak  Grove,  tp.  of  Scwnnl  co.,  Xeh.    p..p.  :M::. 

Oak  Grove,  tp.  of  Wake  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  201 

Oak  Grove,  post-v.  andtp.,  Dodge  Co..  Wi-.  Pop.  of 
V.  80;  of  tp.  '.MOj. 

Oak  Grove,  a  v.  and  tp.,  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wis.  Pop. 
of  v.  :;TO:  of  tp.  895. 

Onk  Grove,  tp.  of  Pierce  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  839. 

Oak'ham,  post-v.  and  tp.,Won  l',,p.  860. 

Oak  Har'bor,  post-v.  of  Ottawa  co.,  0.,  on  the  Nortli- 
crn  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
I!.  K.,  has  I  union  school,  3  churches,  a  fire  department.  I 
saw  and  two  planing  mills,!  stave  manufactory.  I  weekly 
new.-paper,  and  repair-shops.  It  i-<  I'll  mill  K.  of  Toledo. 
Pop.  about  1400.  8.  QpUJn,  I'.o.  "  I'm  M." 

Oak  Hill,  post-v.  of  Scarborough  ip..  Cumberland 
eo..  .Me.,  on  the  Eastern  and  Maine  Central  R.  R. 

Oak  Hill,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Mo.  Pop.  707. 

Oak  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Granvillo  co.,  N.  C.    P.  2183. 

Oak'inpton,  a  v.  of  Hall's  Cross-roads  tp.,  Harford 
co..  .Md.  Pop.  158. 

Oak'land,  county  in  the  S.  E.  of  Michigan.  Area, 
900  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain, 
wool,  nay,  and  dairy  products  are  the  agricultural  staples. 
The  manufactures  include  carriages,  (lour,  saddlery,  cooper- 
age, castings,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Holly 
Wayne  and  Monroe  and  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  R.  Rs. 
Cap.  Pontiac.  Pop.  40,867. 

Oakland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Laudordalc  co.,  Ala.    P.  2887. 

Oakland,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Alauicda  co.,  Cal.,  6 
miles  E.  of  San  Francisco,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
steamboat  and  rail,  is  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Central 
Pacific  R.  R.  The  city  is  divided  into  East  and  West  Oak- 
land by  an  estuary  of  San  Francisco  Hay  10  rods  wide. 
It  contains  academies,  seminaries,  and  graded  schools,  2 
libraries  of  6000  volumes,  3  street  railways,  17  churches,  2 
savings  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,500,000,  2 
Chinese  missions,  4  benevolent  societies,  rhetorical,  har- 
monic, protective,  and  horticultural  societies,  a  paid  fire 
and  police  department,  4  daily,  2  weekly,  and  2  monthly 
papers,  16  incorporated  companies  with  a  capital  of 
$6,000,000,  and  other  business-houses.  Oakland  has  2 
flouring  and  2  planing  mills,  2  potteries,  marble  and  iron 
works,  a  cordage-factory,  3  tanneries,  a  jute-factory  turn- 
ing out  5,000,000  sacks  annually,  metallurgical  works, 
smelting  and  refining  works,  a  quartz-mill.  1  fruit-preserv- 
ing establishment,  manufactories  of  windmills,  carriages, 
and  other  commodities.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water 
and  gas,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  city  council. 
Pop.  of  v.  10,500;  of  tp.  11,104. 

Oakland,  po«t-v.  of  East  Oakland  tp.,  Coles  co.,  III., 
on  a  branch  of  the  Kmbarras  River  and  on  the  Illinois 
.Midland  R.  R. 

Oakland,  tp.  of  Schuyler  co.,  111.     Pop.  1026. 

Oakland,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  la.     Pop.  319. 

Oakland,  tp.  of  Louisa  co.,  la.     Pop.  HIM. 

Oakland,  post-r.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Garrett  eo.,  Md.,  243 
miles  W.  of  Baltimore,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  K.  K.. 
has  1  woollen-mill,  2  newspapers,   several   saw  mills,  and 
stores.     It  is  a  resort  for  summer  tourists.     Pop.  1396. 
C.  T.  ABKI.I,,  Ki>.  "  GAZETTE." 

Oakland,  tp.  of  Oakland  co..  Mich.     Pop.  1086. 

Oakland,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Frceborn  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Southern  Minnesota  R.  R.  Pop.  412. 

Oakland,  po?t-v.  of  Yalabusha  co.,  Miss.,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee  R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  Oakland  Col- 
lego  (Presbyterian),  founded  in  1830. 

Oakland,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Burt  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  227. 

Oakland,  tp.  of  Chatham  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1593. 

Oakland,  a  v.  of  Clear  Creek  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0. 
Pop.  152. 

Oakland,  post-v.  of  Douglas  oo.,  Or.,  on  the  Oregon 
and  California  R.  R. 
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Oakland,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  926. 

Oakland,  tp.  of  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1106. 

Oakland,  tp.  of  Vcnango  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1082. 

Oakland,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  Wash.     Pop.  59. 

Oakland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Wis.     P.  1071. 

Oak  Lawn,  tp.  of  Greenville  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  995. 

Oak'lcy,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Macon  co.,  111.,  on  the  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  It.  It.  Pop.  1137. 

Oakley  (TnoMAs  JACKSON),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Dutchess  co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1783;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1801;  became 
a  lawyer  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  became  surrogate  of 
Dutchess  co.  1810;  a  member  of  Congress  1813—15  and 
1827-29;  member  of  the  New  York  assembly  1815-10; 
attorney-general  of  the  State  1819;  appointed  judge  of 
the  superior  court  of  New  York  City  1828,  and  became 
chief-justice  1846.  I),  in  New  York  City  May  12,  1857. 

Oak  Park,  post-v.  of  Cook  co.,  111.,  on  the  Omaha  and 
California  line  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  It., 
8  miles  W.  of  Chicago. 

Oak  Ridge,  post-v.  of  Cape  Girardeau  co.,  Mo.,  20 
miles  N.  W.  of  Cape  Girardeau  City,  has  a  high  school,  2 
churches,  1  flouring-mill,  a  good  hotel,  1  newspaper,  and 
stores  and  mechanical  shops.  Pop.  about  300. 

D.  T.  STANLEY,  En.  "  SCHOOL  RECORD." 

Oak  Ridge,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Guilford  co.,  N.  C.  Pop. 
1022. 

Oak  Run,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  0.     Pop.  456. 

Oak'nm,  the  fibre  of  old  tarred  or  untarred  rope,  used 
chiefly  for  calking  ships.  It  was  once  always  picked  by 
hand,  but  a  number  of  machines  have  been  invented  to 
perform  the  work. 

Oak'ville,  post-v.  of  Trafalgar  tp.,  Halton  co.,  Ontario, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  at  the  mouth  of  Sixteen-mile  Creek, 
which  makes  a  good  harbor,  and  near  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  22  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Toronto.  It  is  in  a  good 
agricultural  region,  and  exports  much  produce.  It  has 
fumi:  shipbuilding.  There  is  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
of  sub-district,  1684. 

Oakville,  post-v.  andtp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.   Pop.  1709. 

Oakville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Live  Oak  co.,  Tex.,  85  miles 
S.  W.  of  San  Antonio,  nas  a  good  school,  churches,  1  news- 
paper, a  Masonic  hall,  3  -hotels,  and  stores.    Pop.  about  400. 
E.  LAWI.KV,  Kn.  "OAKVILLE  TRIBUNE." 

Oak'vvood,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Vermilion  co.,  111.,  on 
the  Indianapolis  liloomington  and  Western  R.  R.  Pop. 
23G4. 

Oan'nes,  the  man-fish  god  of  the  Babylonians,  resem- 
bling Dagon  of  the  Philistines.  He  is  said  to  have  issued 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  hav«  founded  the  civilization 
of  Lower  Chaldjca.  As  represented  by  art,  a  man's  head 
was  under  that  of  the  fish,  and  a  woman's  feet  were  joined 
to  its  tail.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Oar,  the  long  lever  of  ash,  beech,  or  Norway  fir  by 
which  vessels  are  rowed.  Long  oars  for  heavy  vessels  are 
called  sweeps  ;  those  for  sculling  a  boat  are  called  scutla. 
The  part  of  the  oar  which  dips  into  the  water  is  called  the 
blade  ;  the  other  end  is  the  /mm//-' ,-  next  to  this  comes  the 
loom.  (For  the  use  of  the  oar  see  ROWING.) 

O'asis  [from  the  Coptic  word  oitahe,  a  "  resting-place," 
or  simply  an  "  inhabited  place  "]  is  a  word  now  used  as  a 
general  term  denoting  any  cultivated  or  cultivable  spot  in 
a  desert,  but  was  by  the  ancients  applied  only  to  the  four 
spots  of  this  character  found  in  the  Libyan  desert,  along 
the  Egyptian  frontier.  These  four  oases  are — (1)  Oasis 
Ammonia,  the  modern  El  Siwah,  the  first  discovered,  though 
the  most  distant  from  the  Nile,  situated  in  lat.  29°  N.,  Ion. 
26°  E.,  6  miles  long,  3  miles  broad,  and  containing  the 
ruins  of  the  famous  temple  and  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  the 
celebrated  Fountain  of  the  Sun,  whose  waters  are  "  warm 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  but  cool  at  noon."  (2)  Oa>is 
Magna,  the  modern  El  Karych,  80  miles  long,  10  miles 
broad,  stretching  (10  miles  W'.  of  the  Nile,  from  lat.  25°  to 
26°  6'  N.,  and  abounding  in  ruins  of  the  Greek,  Roman, 
;>ml  early  Christian  period.  (3)  Oasis  Parva,  the  modern 
El  K'asr,  five  days'  journey  S.  E.  of  El  Siwah.  (4)  Oasis 
Trinytheos,  the  modern  El  Dakleh.  situated  in  lat.  28°  N., 
and  containing  several  artesian  wells.  The  history  of  these 
oases  is  very  obscure,  but  is  of  great  importance.  The 
gigantic  ruins  show  that  they  must  have  been  inhabited 
very  early,  and  attained,  somehow,  a  prominent  place  in 
ancient  civilization.  They  are  never  spoken  of  with  in- 
difference by  the  ancients.  There  was  something  about 
them  which  fired  the  imagination  of  the  writers.  Alex- 
ander's visit  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  greatest  events  of  his  life.  Later,  the  Roman 
emperors  used  them  as  places  of  banishment — Juvenal  was 


sent  hither— and  the  Christians  in  their  sectarian  strifes 
often  used  them  as  places  of  refuge;  Athanasius  lived 
here,  also  Nestorius.  At  present  they  are  possessed  by  a 
vigorous  tribe  of  Arabs  subject  to  Egypt,  and  contain  sev- 
eral towns,  of  which  El  Karyeh.  is  the  most  noticeable. 
With  regard  to  the  formation  of  these  oases  the  ancients 
seem  to  have  entertained  very  wrong  ideas.  They  consid- 
ered them  as  islands  in  a  sea  of  sand,  but  they  are  rather 
lakes  on  a  plateau.  They  are  always  formed  by  depres- 
sions in  the  surface,  in  which  a  layer  of  sand  and  clay  is 
capable  of  retaining  the  water  gathering  at  the  bottom. 
Their  "blessedness,"  although  generally  described  with 
glowing  colors,  is  comparative  only.  Their  soil  is  often 
rich,  and  produces  wheat,  rice,  maize,  millet,  dates,  and 
other  fruits,  but  as  often  it  has  a  swampy  character.  They 
cannot  be  visited  during  summer  and  autumn,  on  account 
of  the  unhealthiness  of  their  atmosphere. 

Oasis,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Waushara  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  634. 

Oat,  or  Oats  [from  the  Ang.-Sax.  ata,  "  food "],  a 
genus  of  grasses,  Arena,  containing  many  species,  ;ind 
generally  characterized  by  having  the  spikelets  in  loose 
panicles,  the  glumes  as  long  as  the  florets,  the  palete  firm 
and  almost  cartilaginous,  and  the  outer  one  of  each  floret 
provided  with  an  awn,  which  is  twisted  at  the  base,  hut 
this  generally  disappears  in  cultivation.  The  cultivated 
oat  (Avena  saliva]  is  an  annual,  though  the  genus  contains 
several  perennial  species,  and  is  characterized  by  a  very 
loose  panicle,  spreading  on  all  sides,  having  two  or  three 
fertile  florets  in  each  spikelet,  but  not  more  than  one  floret 
awned.  It  is  probably  a  development  of  the  wild  oat 
(Avena  fatua)  found  in  Europe,  where  it  is  considered  a 
weed,  and  now  wild  in  California,  where  it  often  spreads 
over  large  tracts  of  land  and  yields  a  good  hay.  The  wild 
oat  is  characterized  by  having  the  inner  palet  and  the  grain 
covered  with  hair,  and  the  outer  palct  provided  with  a  very 
long  awn,  twisted  near  the  base  and  bent  in  the  middle. 
Experiments  made  by  Prof.  J.  Buckman  at  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural College,  England,  have  shown  that  seeds  of  this 
species,  when  gathered  ripe  and  sown  next  spring,  produce 
a  grain  differing  considerably  from  the  mother-grain;  and 
when  this  difference  is  further  developed  a  grain  is  pro- 
duced which  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  certain  varieties 
of  the  cultivated  oat.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  varie- 
ties are  the  potato  oat,  the  black  Poland  oat,  the  naked 
oat  (much  esteemed  in  Ireland),  the  Tartarian  or  Hunga- 
rian oat,  etc. ;  but  the  richest  and  most  perfect  variety  is 
probably  that  raised  in  Scotland.  The  oat  is  decidedly  a 
northern  plant,  though  it  does  not  reach  so  far  to  the  N. 
as  barley.  It  succeeds  best  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
temperate  zone;  when  brought  farther  S.  and  raised  under 
a  hotter  summer,  it  degenerates  very  rapidly.  The  weight 
of  a  bushel  of  American  oats  varies  between  30  ami  '.'•'> 
pounds;  that  of  a  bushel  of  Scotch  oats,  between  40  and  50 
pounds.  The  entire  production  of  oats  in  the  1T.  S. 
amounted  in  1870  to  282,107,157  bushels,  of  which 
42,780,851  bushels  were  raised  in  Illinois,  36,478,585  in 
Pennsylvania,  35,293,625  in  New  York,  25,347,549  in 
Ohio,  etc.  The  awn  or  beard  of  all  species  of  oat  twists  or 
untwists  hygrometrically  with  varying  humidity  or  dry- 
ness.  This  in  some  long-awned  species,  such  as  Arena 
sterilis  (the  animated  oat),  produces  such  free  and  active 
movement  that  it  seems  as  if  alive.  Several  species  of 
oats  are  useful,  not  for  their  grain,  but  as  fodder,  such  as 
the  downy  and  the  yellow  oat-grass. 

Oates  (Titus,  alias  AMBROSE),  b.  at  London,  England, 
about  1620;  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School  and  at 
Cambridge;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  held 
benefices  in  Kent  and  Sussex ;  became  a  chaplain  in  the 
navy :  was  dismissed  from  that  post  on  a  charge  of  dis- 
graceful conduct;  profe.ssed  conversion  to  Roman  Cathol- 
icism: became  a  Jesuit ;  resided  some  months  in  the  col- 
leges at  Valladolid  and  St.  Omer ;  was  expelled  from  both 
institutions  for  alleged  misconduct;  returned  to  England 
1678,  and  gave  information  to  the  authorities  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "  Popish  plot "  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism 
in  Kngland,  accusing  several  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobil- 
ity and  gentry  of  participation  in  the  pretended  conspiracy. 
The  admitted  zeal  for  Roman  Catholicism  displayed  !>y 
James,  duke  of  York,  and  the  suspected  inclination  of  King 
Charles  II.  to  the  same  faith,  gave  color  to  the  charge,  and 
the  murder  of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  be- 
fore whom  Oates's  testimony  was  taken,  produced  convic- 
tion in  the  popular  mind.  Gates  thereupon  developed  his 
original  testimony  into  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
intended  burning  of  London  and  the  shipping  in  the 
Thames,  a  massacre  of  Protestants,  and  a  landing  of  a 
French  army  in  Ireland,  adding  that  the  pope  had  entrust- 
ed the  government  of  England  to  the  Jesuits,  that  the  chief 
offices  of  state  had  already  been  parcelled  out  among  t!io 
great  Roman  Catholic  lords,  that  the  king  was  to  be  as- 
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uated,  :unl  th;it  the  queen  was  privy  to  the  plot.  AD 
unexampled  excitement  was  the  result;  tho  houses  of 
Human  Catholics  were  searched,  and  extraordinary  pre- 
cautions taken  against  the  supposed  danger,  (lutes  was 
lodged  in  Whitahall  with  a  pension  of  £1200,  and  hail 
iru:ird«  assigned  him.  The  accused  Human  Catholics  were 
jiilt  mi  trial  Nov.,  I6TS;  several  were  convicted  anil  exe- 
cuted ;  and  fresh  victims  were  added  from  time  to  timi-  fur 
two  yean.  After  tin'  rxrruiion  nf  Lord  Stafford,  lie.-.. 
1680,  there  waa  a  reMiNiun  "f  public  sentiment;  the  bad 
character  of  Oates  was  exposed  :  (he  duke  uf  York  olilained 
a  verdict  ul'  £1011,1100  again"!  hitn  for  defamation  (1886), 
:nnl  lie  was  imprisoned  as  a  debtor.  Onlhe  :!<•,•••  ^ion  of 
J:imr-  II.  severer  measures  were  taken;  Oates  \vas  con- 
viried  uf  perjury,  senleii'-ed  to  stand  in  the  pillory  five 
tini'^  a  vi'ai-  in  as  m:inv  ditl'orenl  tuwns  during  his  life,  tu 
he  whipped  from  Aldgate  in  Newgate,  and  thence  to  Ty- 
burn, nnd  to  be  imprisoned  for  life.  Publie  sentiment 
being  now  fiercely  against  liim.  he  was  mobbed  and  ni-uU 
killed  at  the  first  pillory,  and  received  1700  lashes  at  tho 
whipping.  A  HIT  I  lie  an •e-Mun  of  \Villiam  and  Mary,  Par- 
liament declared  tile  conviction  of  Oates  illegal,  lie  was 
pardulled.  received  a  pension  of  £400  per  annum,  and 
survived  in  obscurity  seventeen  years  longer,  dying  at 
London  .lull  2:!.  1705. 

Oath  [Aug. -Sax..  ntlh~\,  in  law.  This  is  an  open  de- 
claration or  promise  befure  sumo  officer  or  court  au- 
thori/.ed  to  take  it.  aceumpanied  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  IVing  to  attest  the  truth  or  sincerity  of  the  de 
elaniliun  nr  promise.  It  is  essential  that  the  oath  should 
be  authorized  by  law.  If  not,  it  is  tenncil  >.rti-n  /u<li'-in/. 
and  has  no  legal  validity,  however  it  may  affect  the  cun- 
science.  Tlie  principal  distinction  in  this  branch  of  the 
law  is  between  oaths  which  assert  an  existing  fact  and 
oaths  which  arc  promissory  in  their  nature.  An  instance 
of  the  latter  is  an  oath  of  office,  to  the  effect  that  the  ap- 
pniiitee  will  discharge  its  duties  faithfully,  or  that  an 
alien  on  being  naturalized  will  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  U.S. 

The  true  nature  of  the  oath  has  elicited  much  discus- 
sion. Some  jurists  arc  of  the  opinion  that  the  address 
to  the.  Supreme  Being  is  in  the  nature  of  an  imprecation 
invoking  His  vengeance  in  case  the  attestation  is  wil- 
fully false.  Others — and  apparently  with  more  reason — 
maintain  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  warning  or  sugges- 
tion to  man  that  tho  Deity  will  in  the  administration  of 
His  government  fitly  punish  false  swearing.  Perhaps  tho 
reeunriliation  of  the  opposing  views  is  to  be  found  in  tho 
fact  (hat  on  the  institution  of  the  oath  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  law  the  former  view  prevailed,  while  in  its  modern 
developed  condition  the  latter  has  insensibly  supplied  its 
place. 

The  form  of  the  oath  varies  in  different  states  and  coun- 
tries. AVhcn  a  witness  is  called  upon  to  testify  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  ho  does  not  accept  the  prevailing  religion, 
he  is  allowed  to  take  that  form  which  according  to  his 
view  is  the  most  binding  upon  his  conscience.  The  rule 
is  well  expressed  by  Lord  Starr  in  his  ln*t!ttitr*  of  the  Latct 
<if  Scotland :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  judges  in  taking  tho  oaths 
of  witnesses  to  do  it  in  those  forms  that  will  most  touch  the 
conscience  of  the  swearers  according  to  their  persuasion 
and  custom,  and  though  Quakers  and  fanatics,  deviating 
from  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind,  refuse  to  give  a 
formal  oath,  yet  if  they  do  that  which  is  materially  the 
same,  it  is  materially  an  oath."  (See  also  the  very  able 
and  luminous  opinion  of  Chief-Justice  Willes  in  Omicknnd 
v.  ll'ii-/.:  r.  Willcs's  Reports.  538.)  Accordingly,  if  the  wit- 
ness should  be  a  Gentoo,  and  should  think  the  oath  only 
binding  on  his  conscience  upon  kissing  the  hand  or  foot 
of  a  Brahman,  it  should  be  administered  in  that  manner. 
However,  if  the  legislature  should  prescribe  that  a  par- 
ticular  form  of  oath  should  he  adopted,  the  direction  must 
bo  followed  if  there  be  constitutional  power  to  make  the 
provision.  Thus,  where  an  act  of  Parliament  required 
that  a  member  of  the  House  of  (Commons  should  take  an 
oath  "upon  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  it  was  decided 
that  as  the  plain  intent  of  the  legislature  was  to  make 
that  an  essential  part  of  the  oath,  it  must  be  followed,  even 
though  it  might  exclude  a  Jew  from  .-iiting  as  a  member 
of  the  House. 

No  one  can  properly  take  an  oath  unless  he  believes  in 
a  Supreme  Being  who  will  inflict  punishment  in  case  of 
wilful  false  swearing.  There  has  been  much  diversity  of 
opinion  upon  the  point  whether  it  is  necessary  that  tho 
belief  should  be  in  punishment  in  a  future  state.  Tho  bet- 
ter opinion  is  that  this  is  unnecessary,  and  that  it  will  suf- 
fice if  there  he  a  belief  of  future  punishment  in  this  world. 
Pome  courts  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  it  H  enough  if  the 
punishment  simply  consist  in  the  disapproval  of  one's  con- 
science, though  the  soundness  of  this  view  is  open  tu  ipic- 
tion.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  witness  believes  in  the 


|  Christian  religion  unless  there  is  some  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. The  proper  evidence  is  his  own  antecedeiil  , 
ration.  There  are  some  courts  that  allow  an  interrogation 
of  tin'  proposed  witness  by  the  judge  before  he  is  sworn  to 
testify.  Other  tribunals,  with  better  reason,  deem  this  pro- 
ceeding inquisitorial,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit, 
of  our  institutions.  If  former  dec  la  nil  ion-  are  n-ed  to  -huw 
disbelicf.  the  same  kind  of  statements  made  snbsc(|nently 
must  he  allowed  to  pro\  e  thai  the  eonditiun  uf  di- belief  has 
ceased,  and  that  belief  ha-  taken  its  place.  It  is  main- 
tained by  some  that  when  (he  person  is  oll'crcd  as  a  wit- 
i  tu.  he  may  then  allirm  thai  be  i-  now  a 
believer,  and  thus  become  competent.  The  objection  to 
this  view  is  that  a  declaration  made  under  such  eircum 
slances  is  likely  to  be  a  mere  device  used  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  and  for  the  purpose  of  I ming  a  witin 

In  some,  of  the  States   there   is  a  rule  that    a  willo 
not  io  be  excluded  on  tho  ground  of  his  religiuus   belief, 
In  Xew  York  tbere  is  the  following  sentence  in  the  con-t i- 
tntion  :    "  No  person  shall  be  rendered  iii'-omprlcnl  to  be  a 
witness  on  account  of  his  opinions  on  matters  of  reli 
belief."   (Art.  I.,  $  4.)     It  has  been  decided  in  the  sn| 
court  that  this  provision  only  prevents   the  exclusion  on 
tho  ground  specified  of  the  person  offered  as  a  wilne-^s,  and 
that  his  want  of  religious  belief  may  still  be  used  lo 
his  credibility  before  tho  jury,  and  that  he  may  be  inter- 
rogated before  them  for  this  purpose.     It  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  this  construction  was  foreseen   in  the  framing  of 
the  comtitution.  as  it  certainly  much  impairs  tho  effect  of 
the  clause.     Tho  constitution  of  Michigan,  as  interpii  [i  1 
by  the  courts,  adopts  a  more  comp:<  'Ic.  when  it 

otalilishes  the  proposition  that  a  witness  can  neither  be 
excluded  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief  nor  examined 
with  regard  to  it  for  the  sake  of  impeaching  his  credibility. 

It  is  common  to  provide  in  the  statutes  of  the  respective 
States  different  forms  uf  oaths  to  meet  to  some  extent  the 
varying  religious  views  of  witnesses,  and  also  modes  of 
affirmation  for  those  who  do  not  think  it  lawful  to  take  an 
oath.  Thus,  in  Xew  York  the  regular  mode  of  administer- 
ing an  oath  is  for  the  person  who  swears  to  lay  his  hand 
upun  and  to  kiss  the  Gospels.  However,  if  one  desires  he 
may  take  the  oath  in  the  following  form:  "  Y.OU  do  swear 
in  the  presence  of  the  ever-living  God,"  and  while  so  swear- 
ing may  or  may  not  raise  his  hand  at  his  discretion.  And 
where  a  person  shall  declare  that  ho  has  conscientious 
scruples  against  taking  any  oath  or  swearing  in  any  form 
he  shall  be  permitted  to  make  his  solemn  declaration  or 
affirmation  in  a  specified  manner. 

The  laws  of  the  U.  S.  provide  that  in  certain  cases  an 
oath  of  allegiance  shall  bo  taken  in  a  prescribed  form. 
These  are  cases  where  any  person  is  elected  or  appointed 
to  any  office  of  honor  or  profit  (1  R.  S.,  $%  1755,  1756),  or 
where  a  person  petitions  to  be  declared  a  bankrupt  (Id., 
%  5018),  or  a  person  prosecutes  claims  as  an  attorney  or  on 
his  own  account  before  any  of  the  departments  or  bureaus 
of  the  U.  S.  (j)  3478).  Members  of  State  legislatures  and 
executive  and  judicial  officers  must  declare  upon  oath  that 
they  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  (Id.,  %  1836). 
So  an  alien  on  becoming  naturalized  must  take  a  similar 
oath,  and  must  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance  to  every 
foreign  prince  or  potentate  (Id.,  %  2165).  T.  W.  DWIGUT. 

Oaxaca.    See  OAJACA. 

Ob,  or  Obi,  a  river  of  Western  Siberia,  rises  in  tho 
Altai  Mountains  within  the  Chinese  dominions,  and  flows 
in  a  northern  and  north-western  direction,  with  a  tortuous 
course  of  2000  miles,  into  tho  Gulf  of  Obi,  an  inlet  of  tho 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  northern  shore  of  Siberia.  The  Ob 
receives  from  tho  left  the  Irtish,  which  also  rises  in  tho 
Altai  Mountains  and  joins  the  Ob  200  miles  below  Tobolsk. 
The  Ob,  navigable  for  more  than  1600  miles,  forms  the  com- 
mercial highway  between  China  and  European  Russia. 

Obadi'ah,  one  of  the  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  of  whom 
we  know  absolutely  nothing.  His  book,  the  shortest  in 
the  Old  Testament, is  afragment.  Delitsch  and  Keil  think 
it  the  oldest  of  the  prophetical  books ;  DeAVetteand  Illeek 
think  its  author  was  an  exile  at  Babylon ;  but  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  data  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  time  when 
he  lived.  This  book  contains  a  remarkable  passage  par- 
allel to  Jor.  xlix.  7-22.  It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of 
the  two  prophets  made  use  of  tho  other's  work. 

Obeid',  El,  town  of  Central  Africa,  tho  capital  of 
Kordofan.  in  hit.  i;!°  11'  X.,  Ion.  29°  35'  E.,  on  the  Bnlir- 
el-Abiad,  is  miserably  built,  but  has  some  manufactures 
of  plated  works  and  silverware  which  evince  both  skill  and 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  gums,  ostrich 
feathers,  ivory,  and  tamarinds.  Pop.  about  20,000. 

O'Beirue'  (THOMAS  LEWIS),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Longford  co., 
Ireland,  in  1748;  educateik^at  the  Catholic  college  of  St. 
Omer,  France ;  became  a  Protestant ;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  was  chaplain  on  Lord  Howe's  fleet 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  American  war ;  preached  at  St. 
Paul's  church,  New  York  City,  1776  :  was  private  secretary 
of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  1782  ;  received  livings  in 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland  1783  ;  became  chaplain 
to  Earl  Fitzwilliam  ;  bishop  of  Ossory  1796  ;  was  translated 
to  the  see  of  Meath  17(18,  and  d.  there  Feb.  15,  1823.  Au- 
thor of  a  poem,  The  Crjtcffij'inn,  of  a  Vindication  of  the 
conduct  of  General  and  Admiral  Howe  in  America,  of 
political  pamphlets,  and  of  three  volumes  of  sermons. 

Ob'elisk  [from  the  Greek  obeliskot,  a  "spit,"  applied 
to  square  monolith  columns  terminating  in  a  pyramidal 
apex  and  placed  on  a  pedestal  before  Egyptian  doorways]. 
Obelisks  wore  called  in  Egyptian  lr\en,  and  capped  (bm- 
lii-n)  with  gold,  copper,  or  iron.  The  material  of  which 
they  were  made  was  limestone,  basalt,  red  granite,  or  sye- 
nite, and  their  four  sides  inscribed  with  vertical  lines  of 
incused  hieroglyphs  recording  the  titles  and  merits  of  the 
person  by  whom  dedicated  and  of  the  deity  to  whom  they 
were  sacred.  Occasionally,  they  were  uninscribed,  but  they 
generally  have  one,  and  often  three,  lines  of  hieroglyphs 
on  each  side,  besides  pictures  of  the  monarch  adoring  the 
deity  on  the  apex  and  sides.  Obelisks  wore  the  prototypes 
of  the  triumphal  columns  of  the  Romans,  and  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  erected,  it  appears,  at  the  temples  only  in 
honor  of  illustrious  monarchs.  Small  obelisks  of  lime- 
stone with  sepulchral  dedications  are  found  in  the  tombs 
of  the  fourth  dynasty,  but  none  of  the  great  obelisks  are 
older  than  the  twelfth  dynasty,  one  of  which,  of  Osortesen 
I.  of  that  line,  is  still  extant  nt  San,  the  ancient  Heliopolis. 
From  that  period  (1800  n.  c.)  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  (A.  D. 
IMS)  obelisks  were  in  use.  The  proportions  of  these  mon- 
uments were  that  the  base  was  one-tenth  the  breadth  of  the 
elevation  up  to  the  top  of  the  apex,  and  the  pyramidion  at 
the  summit  had  the  same  height.  They  were  placed  upon 
baM's  also  tapering  from  below,  and  stood  in  pairs,  one 
before  each  jamb  of  a  doorway.  The  tallest  remaining, 
that  of  the  Lateran  at  Home,  is  105  feet  7  inches  high,  and 
the  shortest,  that  of  the  Florence  Museum,  5  feet  10  inches. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  considered  that  they  repre- 
sented a  sunbeam,  and  mention  those  set  up  by  the  kings 
they  call  Mesphres.  Sothis,  and  Ramses,  one  of  whose,  120 
cubits  high,  was  said  to  have  employed  120,000  men  in  its 
construction  and  erection,  to  secure  which  the  son  of  the 
monarch  is  said  to  have  been  tieit  tQ  the  apex.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  speaks  of  those  of  Ileliopolis,  called  in  hiero- 
glyphs ''the  city  of  obelisks,"  from  their  great  number. 
The  Egyptians  were  averse  to  the  erection  of  obelisks  by 
their  foreign  rulers,  and  positively  refused  the  honor  to 
Darius.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  and  his  wife,  Cleopatra, 
however,  erected  two  obelisks  at  Philae  of  red  granite,  22 
feet  high,  before  the  temple  in  honor  of  Isis,  The  mode 
by  which  they  were  erected  in  Egypt  is  not  known.  It  is 
supposed  that  they  were  floated  in  boats  or  on  rafts  during 
the  high  Nile  to  their  destination,  and  then  raised  by  in- 
clined planes  of  woodwork  and  ropes.  The  Romans  built 
for  those  transported  to  Rome  special  rafts  or  flat-bottomed 
boats  of  great  size,  rowed  by  as  many  as  300  oars,  and  ele- 
vated them  by  cords,  pulleys,  and  frames  by  the  labor  of 
thousands  of  men.  The  principal  architects  who  replaced 
them  on  their  pedestals  at  Rome  in  the  papal  times  were 
Fontana,  Antinori,  Laurent  Bernin,  and  Camerti,  who  used 
similar  machinery  for  the  purpose.  The  obelisk  of  Luxor 
was  removed  from  Egypt  in  1833,  and  set  up  in  the  Place 
dc  la  Concorde  at  Paris  in  1834  by  M.  Lebas.  The  obelisks 
at  Cata,nia  in  Sicily  and  at  Aries  in  Franco  are  not  Egyp- 
tian. The  Assyrians  also  used  obelisks  of  smaller  sizes  and 
proportions,  terminating  in  tops  step-shaped  four  sides. 
One  of  Assur-nazir-pal  (n.  r.  SSO).  9  feet  4  inches  high, 
found  in  the  palace  of  Kouyunjik  or  Nineveh,  is  of  white 
stone  ornamented  at  the  sides  with  reliefs.  Another,  of 
Shalmaneser  (B.  c.  850),  of  black  marble,  found  at  Nim- 
rood,  the  ancient  t'ltlnJi,  0  feet  6  inches  high,  has  at  the 
sides  reliefs  recording  the  submission  of  Jehu,  and  an  in- 
scription, the  annals  of  thirty-one  years  of  his  reign. 
Fragments  of  others  have  been  discovered,  and  obelisks 
were  not  unknown  in  India,  some  having  been  set  up  at 
Scringapatam  in  the  last  century.  SAMUEL  BIRCH. 

O'ber-Am'mergau,  a  v.  of  Bavaria,  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  the  Amtner,  46  miles  S.  W.  of  Munich,  is  celebrated 
for  the  performance  of  a  mystery  representing  the  passion 
and  death  of  Christ,  which  takes  place  here  every  ten  years. 
The  custom  originated  in  1634,  when  the  population  made 
a  vow  to  this  effect  if  the  village  escaped  from  the  plague, 
which  prevailed  in  the  vicinity.  The  performance  requires 
350  actors,  who  are  chosen  among  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, lasts  from  8  A.  M.  to  4  p.  M.,  is  repeated  on  twelve 
succeeding  Sundays,  and  attracts  generally  very  large 
audiences,  as  it  is  the  only  place  in  which  mysteries  are 
still  performed  in  true  mediaeval  style.  (See  Eliza  Great- 
orcx,  The  Home*  of  Obcr-Ammerf](in  (New  York,  1873),  and 
Holland,  Das  Ammergauer  Pusaionaapiel  im  Jahre  1870.) 


O'ber-Brera'en,  a  v.  of  German  tp.,  Auglaize  co.,  0. 
Pop.  423. 

O'berlin,  post-v.  of  Lorain  co.,  0..  35  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R., 
contains  Obcrlin  College,  2  business  colleges,  a  telegraph 
school,  a  national  bank,  1  weekly  newspaper  and  a  college 
semi-monthly  paper,  and  stores.  Pop.  2888. 

J.  H.  BATTLE,  ED.  "OBERLIN  NEWS." 

Oberlin  (JEAN  FREDKRIC),  b.  at  Strasbourg  Aug.  31, 
1740;  early  evinced  a  remarkable  degree  of  benevo- 
lence; was  educated  at  the  Strasbourg  University;  was 
ordained  to  the  Lutheran  ministry;  became  in  1767  pas- 
tor of  Steinthal  or  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  a  wild  district 
in  the  Vosgcs  Mountains.  Here,  under  his  unselfish  and 
wisely-directed  care,  the  desert  soon  began  to  blossom  ; 
deep  ignorance  was  succeeded  by  general  intelligence ; 
moral  darkness  gave  place  to  prevalent  piety,  pure  morals, 
and  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  industry  and  thrift 
of  the  community.  The  Ban  de  la  Roche  was  visited  by 
great  numbers  of  philanthropists,  to  whom  Oberlin's  work 
served  as  a  model.  Died  at  Walbach  June  1,  1826.  His 
biography  has  been  written  in  France,  Germany,  England, 
Denmark,  etc.,  and  by  H.  Ware,  Jr.  (Boston,  1845). 

Oberlin  (JEREMIE  JACQUES),  brother  of  J.  F.  Oberlin, 
b.  at  Strasbourg  Aug.  7,  1735;  educated  at  the  Strasbourg 
University,  where  he  became  librarian  in  1763,  protV--nr 
of  rhetoric  1770,  and  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics 
17^2:  published  works  on  Roman  Rite*  (1774),  on  the 
MhinrHiiiye.ru  of  Alsace  (De  Poetis  Altiatttr  Eroticiti,  1786), 
Latin  texts  for  schools,  etc.  D.  at  Strasbourg  Oct.  10,  1806. 

Oberlin  College,  at  Oberlin,  0.,  was  founded  in  1833 
by  Rev.  John  J.  Shipherd  and  Philo  P.  Stewart.  It  was 
chartered  Feb.  28,  1834,  as  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute, 
which  name  it  retained  until  1850,  when  it  was  changed  to 
Oberlin  College.  The  plan  was  to  establish  a  Christian 
school  for  the  liberal  education  of  both  sexes,  encouraging 
students  to  assist  themselves  by  manual  labor.  By  1835 
there  were  theological,  college,  ladies',  and  preparatory  de- 
partments ;  with  the  addition,  since  1S67,  of  a  conservatory 
of  music.  The  theological  seminary  lias  an  intimate  but 
not  organic  relation  to  the  Congregational  churches  of  the 
land.  The  seminary  building  contains  accommodations 
for  60  students,  besides  the  chapel  and  lecture-rooms.  In 
the  department  of  philosophy  and  the  arts  there  are  (1) 
the  classical  and  scientific,  or  "college, "course,  and  (2)  tho 
literary.  The  studies  of  the  former  are  so  arranged  that 
after  the  freshman  year  the  student  can  give  a  classical  or 
a  scientific  character  to  his  course  by  a  system  of  elections. 
Tho  literary  course  omits  all  the  Greek  and  part  of  tho 
Latin  and  mathematics.  The  department  of  preparatory 
instruction  embraces  (1)  a  classical  school  with  a  three 
years'  course,  and  (2)  an  English  school.  The  faculty 
consists  of  the  president,  12  professors,  3  principals,  and 
14  lecturers,  tutors,  and  instructors.  In  the  preparatory 
schools  there  are  about  40  teachers.  Graduates  from  the- 
ology receive  the  degree  of  B.  D. ;  those  from  college  that 
of  A.  B.  The  productive  endowment  for  the  theological 
department  is  $30.000  ;  for  the  other  departments,  $115,000. 
Scholarships  rent  for  $9  a  year,  and  incidentals  arc  $9  more. 
The  college  library  contains  11,000  vols. ;  literary  societies 
have  a  library  of  3600  vols.  The  long  vacation  has  always 
been  in  the  winter,  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of 
teachers  among  the  students.  The  year  ends  the  first  week 
of  August.  Rev.  Asa  Mahan  was  president  from  1S35  to 
1850;  Rev.  Charles  O.  Finncy,  from  1851  to  1806,  when 
Rev.  James  H.  Fairchild  was  appointed.  The  board  of 
trustees  is  a  close  corporation  of  18  members.  Since  1835 
no  student  has  been  rejected  on  account  of  his  color;  28 
persons  of  color  have  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  21 
have  completed  the  literary  course.  ALBERT  A.  WRIGHT. 

Obes'ity  [Lat.  obetilan ;  synonyms,  Polyaarein,  Cor- 
piilence],  an  abnormal  deposit  of  adipose  tissue  under  the 
integument  and  around  the  viscera.  The  amount  of  adi- 
pose tissue  in  the  organism  may  be  considerably  augmented 
without  giving  rise  to  any  inconvenience  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  in  the  way  of  encumbering  his  movements 
or  interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  viscera,  etc. ;  but 
such  a  condition  would  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
article.  It  is  still  a  condition  of  health,  and  the  term 
o/i-  s/Vy  should  only  be  applied  to  those  cases  where  the  de- 
posit'of  fat  is  so  great  as  to  incommode  the  patient.  Of 
the  causes  of  obesitv  we  may  mention,  first,  hereditary  SHS- 
crptiliitity.  It  is  not  at  ail  uncommon  to  meet  certain 
families  in  which  most  of  the  members  are  corpulent,  and 
sometimes  the  tendency  to  become  so  may  be  traced  through 
several  successive  generations.  Inactivity  and  sedentary 
occupations  exert  a  very  material  influence  over  the  pro- 
duction of  fat,  especially  when  combined  with  a  rich  diet. 
In  women  the  predisposition  to  corpulence  exists  in  the 
first  years  of  child-bearing,  and  again  after  the  "  change 
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of  life  :"  in  men,  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty.  The 
inciting  cause  is  generally  fouml  to  bo  malaasimllatton, 

,    , h-ningcmcnt    »f    tin-    digestive    organ".       We 

mostly  linil  it  iii  individuals  who  indulge  in  n  rich  .liet.  and 
especially  if  it  contains  Kitty  matters.  Articles  abounding 
in  sugar'and  starch  iiml  alcoholic  anil  malt  Honors  seem  to 
favor  the  production  "f  t'.-it  to  no  Inoonriderable  extent. 

Tlie  symptoms  "f  obesity  may  lie  enumerated  as  follows: 
Diminution  of  mental  and  bodily  activity,  impeded  action 
of  tlie  viscera,  the  organs  of  respiration,  circulation,  nml 
(|  ,,,  'i  he  sii,:hte-i  exertion  will  bring  on  panting ; 
the  blood  is  comparatively  deficient  in  quality  und  quun 
titv.  airl.  as  n  result,  the  muscles  become  weak  anil  flabby. 
Tin-  ediiutcnanee  becomes  bloated  and  sallow,  and  the  pa 
tients  are  lialile  to  sutler  from  a  variety  of  all'eetions  which 
defend  mi  inalassiinilation,  as  gout,  rlieiimatisiu,  etc.  Often 
fattv  degeneration  of  tlie  heart  or  liver  coexists,  and  we  j 
tiici'i  have  the  symptoms  uf  these  maladies  supcradded. 
Mr.  llarvcv  has  shown,  in  his  hue  work  on  corpulence, 
that  the  wnMfl  "f  hearing,  taste,  einel.1,  or  sif/ht  arc  often 
ut  altogether  or  blunted  to  a  very  annoying  extent  in 
corpulent  persons.  In  the  treatment  of  obesity  alkalies 
internally  and  alkaline  baths  have  long  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place,  and  c»cn  at  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
medical  science  we  hear  physicians  daily  prescribing  small 
,1  net  of  soda,  potassa,  etc..  with  a  v  iew  to  procure  a  sapuni 
iication  of  the  fat  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  Such  a  course 
of  treatment  is  simply  ridiculous.  If  a  jockey  wishes  to 
"  condition  "  a  horse  that  has  acquired  too  great  a  deposit 
of  adipose  tissue,  does  he  administer  small  doses  of  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  or  bathe  him  in  alkaline  water?  Cer- 
tainly not.  The  course  he  adopts  is  a  well-known  one,  and 
i-  pursued  also  bv  professional  pedestrians  ";\  mnasts,  etc. 
It  consists  of  a  regulated  diet  and  systematic  exercise  in  j 
the  open  air.  The  case  of  corpulence  treated  successfully 
which  has  gained  the  greatest  notoriety  is  that  of  Mr.  Bant- 
ing. He  adopted  a  regular  course  of  dieting,  in  which 
there  was  an  absence  of  fatty,  staivhy,  and  saccharine 
matters.  This  should  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  in  addi- 
tion no  alcoholic  or  malt  liquors  should  be  partaken  of 
whatever.  Above  all  other  things,  both  body  and  mind 
should  bo  exercised  daily.  EDWARD  J.  BKUMINGIIAM. 

O'lii,  or  Obcah,  a  form  of  pretended  witchcraft  prac- 
tised by  persons  of  African  descent  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  Southern  U.  S.  Obeah  men  and  wo- 
men have  often  a  great  influence  over  the  degraded  of  their 
race.  The  practice  is  often  attended  with  great  excesses. 

Obi'on,  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Tennessee,  bounded  N. 
by  Kentucky  and  W.  by  Reelfoot  Lake  and  River.  It  is  level 
and  very  fertile.  Tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  and  live-stock  are 
the  staple  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio,  the  Nashville  and  North-western,  and  other  rail- 
roads. Area,  500  square  miles.  Cap.  Troy.  Pop.  15,584. 

Ob'iter  dictum  [Lat.l,  a  remark  or  suggestion  made 
by  a  judge  or  a  court  in  disposing  of  a  question  which  is 
not  necessary  to  its  decision,  sometimes  termed  a  dictum. 
Such  a  suggestion  is  not  regarded  as  authoritative  when 
the  point  comes  up  for  positive  decision.  A  dictum  may, 
however,  have  much  influence  from  its  reasonableness  or 
from  the  high  reputation  of  the  tribunal  from  which  it  em- 
siiiatcs.  Much  law  is  generated  in  this  manner,  one  court 
uttering  dicta  and  another  at  a  later  date  embodying  them 
into  decisions.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  reporters  of  de- 
cisions to  call  attention  to  ilicin  in  the  abstracts  made  by 
them  of  the  substance  of  judicial  opinions.  The  technical 
way  of  showing  that  the  remark  is  a  dictum  is  to  employ 
the  phrase  "  it  seems."  In  the  early  reports  the  equivalent 
expression  is  "Semble."  T.  W.  DWIOHT. 

Oblatcs'  [Lat.  nMntiu," offered"],  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church,  are  persons  of  either  sex  associated  after  the 
manner  of  monks  or  nuns,  but  without  solemn  vows.  Some 
oblates  are  secular  priests;  others  are  without  orders. 

Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  a  congregation  of 
regular  clerks,  founded  in  1815  by  Bishop  Mazenod  of  Mar- 
seilles. They  visit  the  poor  and  the  prisons. 

Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence,  a  sisterhood  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  in  1825  at  Baltimore. 

Obligation.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  this  term  in 
the  common  law  is  a  bond  containing  a  penalty;  with  a 
condition  annexed  for  the  payment  of  money  or  the  per- 
formance of  covenants.  It  is  an  instrument  under  sca.l, 
whereby  a  person  binds  himself  under  a  penalty  to  do 
something.  The  meaning  of  tin:  word  oo//'y«f/.,  (-'obliga- 
tion'1) in  the  Roman  law  is  much  more  comprehen-i\  c, 
In  that  system  of  jurisprudence  it  refers  to  the  legal  tie  or 
bond  which  obliges  to  the  performance  of  some  act.  Ac- 
cording to  Justinian,  ()l>!:>j<itin  r*/  i>u-i*  >-in<-iilu<ii  :/na  neces- 
sitate adttringimur  <ilirn/nH  no/r''nii;r  !•>-/,  n>'-iui:lin>t  iioatrre 
eintatit  jura.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  legal  bond  by  force 


of  which  wo  arc  bound  to  perform  an  act  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  state.  Such  an  obligation  might  arise  either 
from  the  assent  of  parties  according  to  prc.-eribcd  forms, 
and  constituting  a  contract,  or  from  a  delict  (or  wrong). 
This  last  signification  of  the  word  "  obligation  "  sheds  light 
upon  an  expre--ion  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  "the  obliga- 
tion of  contract!."  T.  W.  DWICIIT. 

Obligation  of  Contracts.  The  U.  S.  Constitution 
(Art.  I.  Sec.  1»)  contains  a  clause  that  "No  State  shall 
pa-s  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contract-." 

I.  \\'lnit  iti-f  tin:  dmfroett  cmoraced  f/'/"""  '/'••  r,<>hi\il- 
lionf — All  executory  contracts  between  private  individuals, 
whether   exjirc-s   ur   implied,  are   clearly    protected   by  the 
constitutional  provision.     The  same  is  true  of  all  grants, 
conveyance.-,  ami  other  executed  contracts  ;  and  it  is  fully 
settled   that  statutory  and   oilier  grants   made  by  a   State 
through  its  legislature  or  otherwise  are  also  executed  con- 
tracts, and  cannot  be  repealed  by  subsequent  laws.     As  a 
corollary  from  the  general  proposition,  tiie  Supreme  Court 
of  the  U.  S.,  against  the  strong  and  repeated   protests  of 
the  State  tribunals,  has  firmly  established  the  doctrine  that 
charters  of  private  corporations  are  contracts  in  the  nature 
of  grants,  and  cannot  be  repealed  or  modified  unless  the 
power  to  do  so  has  been  reserved  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
described.    This  general  subject  of  private  charter  im 
three  distinct  questions  :  Whether  the  charter  in  its  gen- 
eral scope,  as  a  gift  of  franchises  to  the  corporation,  is  a 
contract?    Whether  the  special  stipulations  in  it,  not  neces- 
sary to  its  existence,  which  restrict  the  State  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  governmental  powers,  arc  contracts  ?  And  whether 
any  contract  on  the  part  of  the  State  can  be  implied  from 
the   terms  of   the  charter?     These  questions  have  been 
fully  discussed  and  answered,  and  are  now  put  at   re.-t. 
In  the  celebrated  and  leading  case  of  Dartmouth  College 
(1819)  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  such  a  charter  is  a 
contract  between  the  State  and  the  corporation,  and  this 
ruling  has  been  reaffirmed  in  every  subsequent  judgment 
involving  the  subject-matter  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  second  question  has  been  passed  upon  in  a  no  less 
definite  manner.     The  collateral  stipulations  usually  con- 
tained in  charters  which  have  received  a  judicial  construc- 
tion are  of  two  classes — those  which  restrain  the  State's 
power  of  taxation  over  the  newly-created  corporation,  and 
those  which  limit  the  exercise  of  its  power  of  eminent 
domain  toward  that  body ;  as  illustrations,  a  clause  in  a 
bank-charter  exempting  it  from  taxation  either  entirely  or 
beyond  a  specified  amount,  and  a  provision  in  the  charter 
of  a  toll-bridge  that  no  other  bridge  shall  be  constructed 
or  authorized  within  a  certain  distance  up  and  down  the 
stream.     Through  a  long  succession  of  decisions  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  has  uniformly  upheld  these  collateral  stipu- 
lations— has  declared  them  contracts  binding  upon  the  State 
and  completely  protected  by  the  constitutional  guaranty. 
In  opposition  to  this  view  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
States  cannot  thus  bargain  away  their  highest  govern- 
mental functions  ;  but  the  dissent  of  the  State  tribunals  has, 
for  the  present  at  least,  been  entirely  overcome.     Whether 
a  State  may  alienate  its  polic'e  power  by  contract  has  not  yet 
been  finally  determined ;  so  far  as  the  State  courts  have 
spoken,  they  have  answered  the  question  with  an  emphatic 
negative.     In  the  third  place,   it  is  the  settled  doctrine 
that  no  contract   can  be  implied  from   the    charter;    in 
order  to  be  binding  upon  the  State  the  agreement  must 
plainly  appear  in  the  express  language  of  the  instrument. 
The  following  conditions,  relations,  and  arrangements  are 
not   contracts  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitutional 
prohibition  :  Marriage,  although  often  called  a  contract,  ia 
not,  according  to  the  decided  weight  of  authority,  pro- 
tected or  affected  by  the  provision.     It  is  also  established 
beyond  a  doubt  that  all  arrangements  which  arc  political 
in  their  nature,  and  to  which  the  State  is  a  party,  are  not 
contracts,  and  do  not  fall  within  the  guaranty.     Of  these 
the  most  important  are  the  charters  of  municipal  corpo- 
rations.    Over  such  corporations  and  their  charters  the 
legislature,  unless  restrained  by  the  State  constitution,  has 
complete  power.     Public  offices,  licenses  to  carry  on  par- 
ticular trades,  and  the  like,  statutory  permission  to  sue 
the  State,  grants  of  authority  to  establish  lotteries,  are 
not  contracts  between  the  State  and  the  individuals  hold- 
ing  the   privilege,   and   may    therefore    be   abolished   or 
changed  by  subsequent  legislation.    It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  when  the  prior  power  to  do  so  has  been  re- 
served by  a  State,  it  may  to  a  certain  extent  interfere  with 
contracts  made  while  such  reservation  is  in  force. 

II.  Wlmt  ;'»  tin-  Ol,li,fi,ii,,n  nf  Ciiutraeli  f — The  true  in- 
terpretation of  this  phrase  has  been  finally  determined  by 
the  national  court  of  last  resort.     The  principal  question 
which  had  been  at  issue  was,  whether  the  obligation  in- 
cludes the  remedy  given  by  the  law  to  enforce  a  contract, 
as  well  as  the  rights  and  duties  of  performance  arising 
from  its  very  terms ;  and  the  doctrine  is  now  most  right- 
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eously  established  that  it  does.  In  a  recent  judgment  of 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  the  results  of  the  prior  decisions 
were  summed  up  as  follows:  "These  propositions  ma.v  be 
considered  consequent  axioms  of  our  jurisprudence.  The 
laws  which  exist  at  the  time  and  place  of  making  the 
contract  and  where  it  is  to  be  performed  enter  into  and 
form  a  part  of  it.  This  embraces  alike  those  which  affect 
its  validity,  construction,  discharge,  and  enforcement. 
Nothing  is  more  material  to  the  obligation  of  a  contract 
than  the  means  of  its  enforcement.  The  ideas  of  validity 
and  remedy  are  inseparable,  and  both  are  parts  of  the  ob- 
ligation which  is  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  against 
impairment.  The  obligation  of  a  contract  is  the  law 
which  binds  the  parties  to  perform  their  agreement.  Any 
impairment  of  the  obligation  of  a  contract — the  degree  of 
the  impairment  is  immaterial — is  within  the  prohibition 
of  the  Constitution."  The  obligation  is  not  simply  «hnt 
the  parties  have  in  terms  .agreed  ;  it  is  the  legal  effect  given 


to  those  agreements  by  the  whole  of  the  existing  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  contract — the  rights  and  duties  which  thi 
law  creates  from  the  fact  of  the  contract  being  made. 


III.  What  State  Laws  imp<iir  the  Obligation  of  Con- 
tf'ictn  ? — Three  general  principles  must  furnish  the  correct 
answer  to  this  question  in  each  particular  instance  of  State 
legislation.  (1)  The  prohibition  is  not  against  destroying, 
but  impairing.  Destroying  the  obligation  of  course  im- 
pairs it,  but  impairing  does  not  necessarily  destroy.  (2) 
In  order  that  a  statute  may  impair  their  obligation  it  must 
operate  upon  contracts  existing  at  the  time  of  its  passage; 
and  so  far  as  it  purports  to  accomplish  this  result  it  is 
void.  (3)  When  a  legislature  has  passed  laws  affecting 
contracts,  such  as  insolvent,  exemption,  stay,  appraisement, 
redemption,  limitation  laws,  and  the  like,  or  when  it  has 
reserved  in  prior  general  statutes  or  otherwise,  the  author- 
ity to  repeal  or  modify  the  charters  of  corporations,  the 
operation  of  such  statutes,  and  the  legislative  acts  done 
under  such  reservation,  do  not  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts  subsequently  made  or  of  charters  subsequently 
granted.  All  laws  which  can  impair  the  obligation  of 
contracts  must  apply  either  to  the  very  terms  of  the 
agreements,  or  to  the  remedy  by  which  they  may  be  en- 
forced. With  the  first  class  there  is  no  difficulty.  They 
are  so  plainly  prohibited  that,  with  two  notable  exceptions, 
they  have  seldom  been  enacted.  These  exceptions  are 
statutes  providing  for  the  discharge  of  insolvent  debtors 
and  those  repealing  or  altering  private  charters.  Insol- 
vent laws  cannot  operate  upon  past  contracts,  but  may  be 
valid  in  respect  to  those  made  subsequent  to  their  passage. 
Nothing  additional  need  be  said  concerning  the  repeal  or 
modification  of  charters.  The  exercise  by  a  State  of  its 
functions  of  taxation,  eminent  domain,  or  police,  although 
contracts  may  be  indirectly  affected  thereby,  does  not  full 
within  the  constitutional  guaranty,  since  all  private  rights 
of  property  are  held  subject  to  these  powers.  In  relation 
to  the  second  class  of  laws  the  following  fundamental 
principles  are  now  settled :  Statutes  which  deal  simply 
with  the  modes  of  procedure  whereby  the  real  remedy  is 
obtained  do  not  affect  the  obligation.  Statutes  which  act 
upon  the  remedy  itself — the  relief  given  by  the  law  when 
the  contract  was  made — and  take  away,  diminish,  or  ren- 
der it  of  substantially  less  value,  do  impair  the  obliga- 
tion ;  but  they  are  valid  80  far  as  they  apply  to  contracts 
made  after  their  passage.  Among  such  laws  the  most  im- 
portant and  common  are  those  staying  execution  or  judg- 
ment; those  requiring  property  to  be  sold  on  execution  at 
an  appraised  value  or  to  be  accepted  by  the  creditor  at 
such  valuation;  those  exempting  the  debtor's  property 
from  liability ;  those  authorizing  the  judgment-debtor  to 
redeem  his  property  ;  statutes  of  limitation  which  do  not 
leave  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to  sue,  and  the  like. 
These  various  classes  of  statutes,  passed  in  aid  of  debtors, 
have  been  sustained  by  many  State  courts,  but  the  prin- 
ciples established  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  plainly  and 
inevitably  condemn  them  all  so  far  as  they  purport  to 
operate  retrospectively  upon  existing  agreements.  How 
far  the  power  of  a  State  legislature  extends,  under  the 
usual  reservation  of  authority  over  charters,  has  not  been 
fully  determined.  A  State  cannot,  under  color  of  such  a 
reservation,  impair  the  validity  of  all  contracts,  and  thus 
completely  evade  the  inhibition,  nor  can  it  abrogate  agree- 
ments made  between  private  persons  and  corporations, 
even  though  the  latter  are  municipal.  The  franchises 
conferred  upon  a  private  corporation  may  be  revoked  or 
changed,  but  how  much  further  a  legislature  may  proceed 
by  virtue  of  its  reserved  power  of  repeal  and  amendment 
remains  to  be  determined  by  the  highest  court  of  the  na- 
tion. JOHN  NORTON  POMEROV. 

Oblique'.  In  music,  the  motion  or  onward  progress 
is  said  to  be  "oblique"  when  one  of  the  parts  ascends  or 
descends,  while  another  part,  with  which  it  is  compared, 
remains  stationary. 


Ob'long,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  111.   Pop.  1 190. 

O'boc,  or  Hautboy  [Fr.  hautlmii],  a  musical  wind- 
instrument  of  an  elongated  conical  form  and  with  a  high 
piercing  tone,  ranging  from  C  below  the  treble  clef  to  G, 
the  fourth  line  above  the  staff.  It  was  formerly  used  only 
in  military  music,  but  is  now,  especially  since  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer,  much  used  in  all  compositions  for  orchestra. 

Ob'olus  (Eichwald)  and  Obolella  (Billings),  small 
discoidal  shells  of  the  family  Lingulidee  amongst  the 
Brachiopoda,  so  named  from  their  resemblance  in  form  to 
a  small  Greek  coin.  Several  species  of  the  former  occur 
in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  but  the  latter  has 
only  been  found  in  the  Potsdam  sandstone  at  the  base  of 
the  series.  EDWARD  C.  II.  DAY. 

Obolus  [Gr.  6j3oA6?,  fr.  6j3eAdt,  a  "  spit "],  a  Greek  coin, 
first  made  of  iron  and  copper  in  the  form  of  the  head  of  a 
spit,  but  afterwards  struck  of  silver  and  in  the  ordinary 
round  shape.  The  obolus  was  one-sixth  of  a  drachm,  and 
in  value  equal  to  l|rf. 

Obooki'ah  (HENRY),  b.  in  Hawaii  in  1792;  came  on  a 
merchant  vessel  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1809:  was  placed 
in  an  academy  ;  educated  for  the  ministry  ;  translated  the 
book  of  Genesis  into  Hawaiian,  and  d.  at  Cornwall,  Conn., 
Feb.  17,  1818.  He  was  the  cause  of  the  establishment  of 
American  missions  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Oboyan',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Koorsk,  on 
the  Pola,  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  cattle,  wax. 
bristles,  and  hemp.  Pop.  5000. 

O'Bri'en,  county  in  the  N.  W.  of  Iowa.  Area,  576 
square  miles.  It  is  undulating,  fertile,  and  adapted  to 
grain-culture.  Timber  is  deficient,  the  streams  abound  in 
fish,  and  the  fertile  prairies  are  resorted  to  for  game.  Cap. 
Pringhar.  Pop.  715. 

O'Brien,  post-v.  of  Liberty  tp.,  O'Brien  co.,  la.,  on 
Little  Sioux  River.  Pop.  79. 

O'Brien  (FITZ-JAMKS),  b.  in  Ireland  in  1829;  came  to 
the  U.  S.  in  1850  ;  became  a  journalist  and  writer  for  mag- 
azines ;  contributed  some  brilliant  sketches  and  poems  to 
the  Atlantic  Mmitltfy  :  volunteered  into  the  New  York  7th 
Vols.  Apr.,  1861 ;  became  a  member  of  Gen.  Lander's  staff; 
displayed  intelligence  and  courage  as  a  soldier;  was  wound- 
ed in  a  skirmish  Feb.  Ifl,  and  d.  in  Virginia  Apr.  6,  1862, 
from  lockjaw  resulting  from  a  surgical  operation. 

O'Brien  (Capt.  JEREMIAH),  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland,  1740; 
settled  at  Machias,  Me.,  before  the  Revolution,  and  was 
the  leader  of  the  party  which  captured  the  British  armed 
schooner  Margaretta  in  Machias  Bay,  May  11,  1775,  the 
the  first  act  of  hostility  by  sea  during  the  war.  lie  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  captain  of  privateers,  and  took 
several  British  vessels  ;  was  captured  and  confined  a  year 
in  England  :  afterwards  collector  at  Machias,  where  he  d. 
Oct.  5,  1818. 

O'Brien  (WILLIAM  SMITH),  b.  at  Dromeland,  county 
Clare,  Ireland,  Oct.  17,  1803,  son  of  a  baronet  of  ancient 
lineage ;  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  entered  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Ennis  1820. 
Though  at  first  a  Tory  and  warm  opponent  of  O'Connell, 
he  was  returned  in  1832  as  an  advanced  Liberal  for  the 
county  Limerick,  which  he  represented  thirteen  years ; 
was  active  in  support  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  be- 
C;MIH'  a  prominent  leader  in  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Confined  for  a  few  days  in  May,  1S4C>,  for  refusing  to  serve 
on  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  became  iden- 
tified with  the  revolutionary  party  in  Ireland,  where  it  was 
proposed  to  establish  a  republic  ;  went  to  Paris  Apr.,  1  SIS. 
as  a  representative  of  the  Irish  Confederation  to  solicit  aid 
from  the  French  republic;  aided  in  convoking  an  Irish  na- 
tional convention  (May),  which  was  not  allowed  to  meet; 
was  tried  for  sedition  in  the  same  month,  but  acquitted ; 
attempted  a  rising  among  the  peasantry  at  Mullinahone, 
in  the  S.  of  Ireland,  July,  but  was  compelled  to  flee ;  was 
captured  at  Thurles  Aug.  5 ;  tried  and  convicted  by  a  spe- 
cial commission  at  Clonmel.  with  T.  F.  Meaghcr  and  Mac- 
Manus,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  (Oct.  !>) :  sentenced  to 
be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  ;  was  transported  for  life 
to  Tasmania  July,  1849 :  faithfully  observed  a  promise  not 
to  try  to  escape;  was  pardoned  1S56;  travelled  in  the  1  .  S. 
1859;  published  a  manifesto  to  the  Irish  in  America  in 
favor  of  the  seceding  States  1861,  and  d.  at  Bangor,  North 
Wales,  June  17,  1864. 

Obsequies.     See  FUNERALS. 

Observan'tine  Friars  and  Nuns  [Fratrr*  strirtinri* 
o&Mrvanfuel.  The  primitive  rule  of  St.  Francis,  like  tlnit 
of  many  other  orders  of  monastics,  having  been  modified 
by  various  popes  on  account  of  the  extreme  severity  of 
its  discipline,  there  arose  within  the  order  a  new  party 
!  desirous  of  returning  to  the  austere  rule  of  former  days. 
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Certain  followers  of  the  severe  rule  in  136s,  under  |':i,,|,  -ito 
di  Foligno,  were  organized  as  a  separate  i-migre:.'ation, 
culled  "  Brethren  of  the  Stricter  III,-  4  llbscrvan 

tines;  these  are  now.  as  they  have  long  Keen,  fur  more 
numerous  and  influential  tlnin  the  Conventual-,  or  follow- 
ers of  the  initialled  rule.  The  Capuchins  and  nther  con- 
gregations follow  a  still  severer  rule,  and  are  culled  "Breth- 
ren of  the  Strict, 

Observ'atory  [Lai.  otnnare].  Astronomical.    By 

observation,  in  the  scientific  or  otherwise  philosophical 
sense,  \i  to  bo  understood  an  attentive  and  scrupulous 
notioe  of  phenomena:  and  an  observatory  is  a  pla- 
ted lor  making  such  observations.  A-  a-troiinmy  is  the 
iddest  of  the  phy-;iral  sciences,  so  astronomical  observa- 
tions in  some  form  have  been  enrlj  in  u-e,  previously  even 
to  the  device  or  the  arrangement  of  any  special  plaee  for 
making  them.  Among  tin-  ,-imple  instruments  first  cm- 
ploved  wa.s  the  gnomon — ('.  <•.  a  perpendicular  post  of  some 
determinate  height,  liy  the  measurement  of  which,  and  of 
the  length  of  its  shadow,  the  sun's  angular  distance,  from 
the  zenith  was  determined.  Observations  of  some  sort, 
and  even  sonic  slp|i  ,,('  observatories,  would  seem  to  have 
li.cn  early  in  use  in  China.  The  great  Kgyptian  pyramids 
live,  as  is  well  known,  so  placed  that  tho  outlines  of  their 
mark  the  four  cardinal  points.  \.  and  S..  1C.  and  \V.  ; 
and  of  nine  of  these  pyramids  still  e\i-ting  at  Ciizeh,  the 
six  largest  have  the  narrow  passages  by  which  alone  they 
e:in  l,c  enteie.l  opening  ill  tlieir  nortliern  sides,  and  in- 
clined downward  at  nearly  the  -ame  angle  in  every  case. 
From  the  mean  of  the  measurements  of  Col.  Vvse  it  re- 
sults that  tliis  angle  is  26°  47',  "and  of  the  two  pyramids 
of  Abousseir  also,  which  alone  exist  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
preservation  to  admit  of  the  inclination  of  their  entrance 
pa-sages  being  determined,  one  has  the  angle  27°  S.,  the 
other  2B°."  At  the  bottom  of  every  one  of  these  passages, 
therefore,  the  then  pole-star  must  have  been  visible  at  its 
lower  culmination — a  circumstance  which  can  hardly  be 
I'm.  1. 


Tycho's  Observatory. 

supposed  to  have  been  unintentional,  and  was  doubtless 
connected  (perhaps  suporstitiously)  with  the  astronomical 
observation  of  that  star,  of  whoso  proximity  to  the  pole 
at  the  epoch  of  tho  erection  of  those  wonderful  structures 
we  are  thus  furnished  with  a  monumental  record  of  tho 
most  imperishable  nature."  (Sir. I.  llersdiel.  Outline!  of 
Attronomy  (:U9  and  320).)  Tho  star  hero  spoken  of  is  a 
I>rac,,nis.  which  at  the  epoch  of  the  erection  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  must,  have  had  at  its  lower  culmination  an  alti- 
tude not  far  from  26°  16'. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  tho  Great,  Egypt,  in  the 
division  of  his  empire,  fell  to  tho  lot  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
himself  an  eminent  patron  of  science.  His  son,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  presented  to  the  scientific  men  of  Greece, 
who  nocked  to  Ms  kingdom,  a  vast  edifice  located  at  Alex- 
andria which  contained  an  »}»<>  /T.I/O/-I/.  and  also  the  famous 
library  collected,  with  great  care  and  expense.  l,\-  Deme- 
trius of  Phalcria.  Thus  was  (minded  the  Alexandrian 
school.  Its  first  observers  were  Aristillus  and  Timocharis, 
about  300  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Their  observu 
tions  were  150  years  afterward  made  use  of  by  llipparchus 
in  his  determination  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 
These  astronomers  were  succeeded  by  Aristarchus  of  Sa- 


about  281  B.  c.),  and  ho  again  by  Hipparchus  of  Bi- 

thynia  (about  150   It.  r.),  as  already  intimated,  who  would 
iieen    a    man   distiiigui-hed    in  any  ai_'e.       He.  if  any 
>>led  as  the  father  of  the  veritable  science  of 
a-tronomy.     After   Ilipparchns  in  the  Alexandrian  school 
came  Ptolemy,  who.  in  his  great  work,  the  MtyaAq  iiiirafu — 
styled  by  the  Arabs  Alma;/eit — has  collected  and  <li-, 
what   seemed  to  him    valuable   in   the  acquisitions  of  his. 
predecessors,  in  so  far  as  he  could  attain  unto  them.     Our 
space  admits  of  but  a  bare  mention  of  the'  ancient  obser- 
vatories of  tho  Arabs  and  others — viz.  two  at   Cairo:  one 
-"lad;   that  at  Meragha,  under   the   charge  of  Xuzir- 
n  :   and  that  of  111,  -.unarcalid. 

Alter  the  revival  of  letters  in  Knn>pe  the  tir-t  re^uhir 
observatory,  according  to  Weidlcr.  wa-  that  erected  by 
William,  landgrave  ,,t  lie--,..  ;,i  CMM!  in  I., HI.  I  nder  the 
patronage  of  Frederick  III.,  king  of  lienmark,  Tycho 
Braho  constructed  and  maintained  his  observatory  at 
1'ranienborg,  on  the  island  of  llveen,  in  the  lialtic,  near 
Copenhagen.  Tycho  commenced  his  ob.-cr\  ations  there 
in  15S2,  and  lie  continued  them  in  the  Holt  place  till 
159.3.  Driven  thence  by  official  jealousy  and  interference, 
he  afterward  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Kepler,  to 
whom  he  furnished  the  valuable  observations  afterward 
made  use  of  by  Kepler  in  the  ,!!-,•, ,\ery  of  his  famous 
three  laws.  Tycho  died  in  liiiil.  Tin'  instruments  which 
he  employed  were  of  vast  size,  and  they  wore  subdivided 
with  more  care  than  had  heretofore  been  usual.  (Tycho's 
observatory  is  represented  in  Fig.  1.)  It  was  in  Hen- 
mark  also  that  was  established  tho  earliest  nntion>it  ,,!» 
servatory  of  modern  Europe — viz.  the  observatory  of  Co- 
penhagen, which  was  commenced  in  1637,  though  it  was 
not  completed  till  1650.  The  first  astronomer  appointed 
to  the  directorship  of  the  observatory  was  Longomontanus, 
himself  the  pupil  of  Tycho  Braho. 

The  telescope  was  invented  in  1609,  and  in  1640  Gas- 
coigne   applied   the   telescope  to   the  quadrant  and   the 
Flu.  2. 


'nstrument. 

micrometer  to  the  telescope.  The  Royal  Observatory 
of  Paris  was  constructed  in  1667-71.  The  Greenwich 
Royal  Observatory  was  established  in  1675,  and  it  began 
its  operations  in  1676.  The  Tuseuian  Observatory  in 
Copenhagen  was  built  in  1704  for  Hiimer,  the  discoverer 
of  the  velocity  of  light.  Peter  the  Great  caused  an 
observatory  to  be  constructed  at  his  capital  in  1725; 
the  observatory  at  Dorpat  was  in  active  operation  in 
1811;  and  in  1839  the  observatory  at  Pulkowa,  near  St. 
Petersburg,  was  erected  by  the  order  of  tho  ompcror  Nicho- 
las. The  observatory  at  Konigsberg  dates  about  1813, 
and  that  at  Berlin  about  1834.  The  observatory  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  in  existence  in  1821.  Not  to 
mention  others  here,  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Edinburgh 
was  in  use  about  1825 ;  the  observatory  at  Sydney  (formerly 
at  Paramatta)  in  Australia  dates  from  1820 ;  the  II.  S.  Naval 
Observatory  dates  from  1842.  (Extensive  lists  of  public  and 
private  observatories,  with  their  geographical  positions,  are 
annually  published  in  the  English  JVautical  Almanac  and 
in  the  American  Ephemcris  and  Nautical  Almanac.) 

Among  the  most  useful  instruments  employed   in  tho 
modern  observatory  are  the  transit  instrument,  the  equa- 
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torial,  and,  as  timekeepers,  the  clock  keeping  sidereal  and 
that  keeping  mean  solar  time.  (For  distinction  of  solar  and 
sidereal  time  see  article  MOON.)  The  transit  instrument  is 
so  constructed  and  mounted  as  to  move  accurately  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian.  It  is  furnished  with  several  levels 
and  a  circle  for  measuring  altitudes.  The  front  of  the 
eyepiece  of  the  telescope  is  a  reticule — *'.  e.  an  arrange- 
ment of  actual  spider's-lincs,  or  else  of  very  fine  wires 
or  tubes  (see  MICROMETER),  of  which,  commonly,  at  lea^t 
five  are  vertical  and  one  horizontal,  the  vertical  lines  or 
wires  being  placed  symmetrically,  so  that  one  of  every 
corresponding  pair  of  them  is  at  the  same  distance  on  the 
one  side  of  the  middle  one  that  the  other  is  on  the  other. 
The  middle  one  of  the  five  is  adjusted  to  be  and  to  move 
in  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  and  the  apparent  transit  of 
a  heavenly  body  taking  place,  as  respects  the  vertical 
pairs,  at  one  is  as  much  earlier  as  at  the  other  it  is  later 
than  the  middle  time,  the  mean  of  all  the  five  times  of 
transit  should  coincide  with  that  of  the  middle  spidt-r- 
Hne  or  wire.  The  position  of  an  observer  while  taking 
observation  of  a  transit  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  practice  of  observing  transits  across  five  vertical 
wires  was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  English 
astronomer-royal  at  Greenwich,  who  was  also  the  first  to 
note  transits  to  tenths  of  a  second.  When  the  altitude 
circle  of  the  transit  instrument  is  greatly  enlarged,  it  is 
then  known  as  a  meridional  or  transit  circle.  Among  the 
finest  examples  of  this  are  those  in  the  Royal  Observatory 
at  Greenwich,  that  in  the  IT.  S.  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington,  and  that  in  the  Dudley  Observatory  at 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

In  the  equatorial  instrument  the  telescope  is  mounted  on 
an  axis  pointing  to  the  polo  of  the  heavens,  and  in  its 
rotation  around  that  axis  the  telescope  thus  mounted  will 
mark  out  and  follow  the  apparent  diurnal  course  of  a 
heavenly  body  in  the  equinoctial  (/.  e.  the  great  celestial 
equator)  or  a  parallel  to  the  same.  Fig.  3,  here  inserted, 
is  a  representation  of  the  great  equatorial  at  Washington, 
the  telescope  of  which  has  an  aperture  of  26  inches,  and  a 
focal  distance  of  object-glass  of  33  feet.  The  equatorial 
instrument  at  Chicago,  111.,  has  an  aperture  of  18  inches; 
and  that  of  the  observatory  at  Cambridge,  U.  S.,  has  an 
aperture  of  14,95  inches,  and  a  solar  focus  of  22  feet  6  inches. 
The  equatorial  instrument,  like  other  instruments  employed 
in  careful  measurements,  is  armed  with  a  micrometer,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  an  instrument  for  the  measure- 
ment of  small  quantities — of  small  angular  quantities  when 
it  is  used  for  astronomical  purposes.  With  the  microm- 
eter the  angular  distance  of  any  planetary  body  from  a 
neighboring  fixed  star  of  ascertained  position  is  determined. 


FIG.  3. 


The  Washington  Telescope:  A,  section  of  objective;  a,  front  of 
telescope,  crown  glass ;  b,  flint. 

For  the  more  accurate  observation  of  transits  or  other 
observations  of  a  like  kind,  it  is  now  not  unusual  to  con- 
nect with  the  timekeeper  an  apparatus  for  alternately 
joining  and  breaking  the  circuit  of  an  electro-magnet, 
and  thus  marking  every  alternate  second  on  a  paper  band 
which  is  unwound  at  a  uniform  rate.  Then  the  precise 
moment  of  a  transit  is  indicated  on  the  same  band  of 


paper  by  a  breaking  of  the  circuit,  by  means  of  a  key 
under  the  control  of  the  observer.  This  arrangement 
permits  the  second-spaces  on  its  record  to  be  subdivided 
into  100  parts,  and  thus  observations  noted  to  hundredths 
of  second.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  the  arrangement  ad- 
mits of  a  largely  increased  number  of  the  parallel  wires 
in  the  telescope,  as  was  indicated  by  the  late  Sears  C. 
Walker.  This  method  of  observation  is  known  as  the 
American  method,  it  having  been  first  introduced  under 
the  superintendence  of,  and  in  connection  with,  the  Amer- 

FIG.  4. 


Observatoire  National,  Paris. 

ican  Coast  Survey  arrangements.  The  first  attachment  to 
a  clock-pendulum  for  forming  and  breaking  circuit  was 
that  devised  by  the  late  John  Locke,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded by  Congress. 

Of  all  the  various  astronomical  observatories,  national 
or  otherwise,  that  at  Greenwich,  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest, 
is  also  one  of  the  most,  if  nut  the  most,  memorable.  The 
observations  of  its  astronomer-royal,  Bradley  (1750-62), 
furnished  Bessel  with  the  material  which  he  made  use  of 
in  the  determination  of  his  Fuudftmvntu  Aftronomite  pro 
anno  1755,  deducttt  ex  obsercutionibnn  riri  incotnporibtli8t 
James  Uradley  in  npec.itln  fY/vm*r<Yf;i«/  per  mmos  1750~62} 
institutis.  (Bradley  is  the  well-known  discoverer  of  aber- 
ration and  nutation.)  For  more  than  half  a  century  Dr. 
Maskelyne  was  astronomer-royal  at  Greenwich.  His  ob- 
servations were  mainly  those  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  plan- 
ets, and  a  select  number  of  stars.  When  the  French  as- 
tronomers issued  new  tables  of  the  sun  and  moon,  a  num- 
ber of  copies  were  sent  to  Dr.  Maskelyne,  who  in  the  note 
of  presentation  was  characterized  as  being  the  author  of 
the  most  precious  collection  of  observations  then  existing. 
Dr.  Maskelyne  died  in  1811.  The  present  astronomer- 
royal,  Sir  George  B.  Airy,  has  introduced  into  the  observ- 
atory a  practice  which  he  began  when  astronomer  at 
Cambridge — viz.  that  of  reducing  all  observations  as  soon 
as  they  were  made.  Upon  his  recommendation  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
reducing  all  the  observations  of  the  moon  and  planets 
made  at  Greenwich  from  1750  to  1830,  Quite  recently, 
M.  Lcverrier,  in  his  communication  to  the  French  Academy 
on  a  comparison  of  the  theory  of  Saturn  with  observations, 
makes  the  statement  that  the  tabular  comparison  which  ho 
gives  is  entirely  based  upon  the  Greenwich  observations, 
the  only  observatory  at  which  a  series  is  found  extending 
without  interruption  for  120  years — from  1751  to  1869. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  speak  particularly  of  tho 
labors  of  Struvo  at  Dorpat,  of  Bessel  at  Konigsbcrg,  and 
those  of  other  astronomers.  But  mention  should  at  least 
be  made  of  the  observations  of  Sir  William  Herschol  at 
his  own  observatory  at  Slough,  where  he  discovered  tho 
planet  Uranus  in  1781,  and  of  his  extended  observations 
of  planets,  their  satellites,  the  binary  stars,  and  nebula?, 
as  also  of  the  labors  of  his  even  more  distinguished  son 
at  his  station  for  eight  years  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
tho  results  of  which  appear  in  his  volume  of  Cnpe  Obser- 
vation*. The  observations  of  the  late  earl  of  Rosso  at  his 
observatory  (now  located  at  Birr  Castle,  Ireland)  with  his 
great  reflector — viz.  observations  of  clusters  and  nebulte — 
deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  On  the  night  of  Sept. 
ID,  1848,  an  eighth  satellite  of  Saturn  was  detected  simul- 
taneously (within  the  same  hour)  by  Mr.  William  C.  Bond 
at  tho  Cambridge  (U.  S.)  Observatory  and  Messrs.  DUWCH 
and  Lassell,  observing  together,  in  Mr.  Lassell's  observatory 
atStarfield.Eng. ;  and  at  the  Cambridge  (U.S.)  Observatory 
Nov.  11,  1850,  Prof.  George  P.  Bond  discovered  tho  dusky 
ring  of  Saturn.  The  planet  Neptune  was  discovered  at  the 
National  Observatory  at  Berlin  by  M.  Galle,  Sept.  23, 1846. 
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The  I*.  S.  Naval  observatory  at  Washington  has  always 
shown  great  a.-tivitv.  ami  the  results  of  it-  labori  are  not 
only  to  bo  learned  from  its  published  observations,  but 
also  from  thr  publication-*  with  which  it  has  enriched  the 
volumes  of  the  .S'i/n'//i«»iii'iii  ''..;iiv//o..iv.i,«  In  A'io,/ 
The  observatorn  -  at  Hamilton  College.  Clinton,  X.  V..  aii<l 
that  at  the  l'nivcr«itv  ..I  .Michigan  ;it  .\nn  Aibor.  ha\c 
1  lor  tin-  di»OOT»ry  of  minor  planets  1'rol'. 
P*tan  being  the  observer  at  Clinton,  ami  1'rot'.  Watson  at 
Ann  Arbor.  B,  AI.KXANIIKU. 

Observatory,  MeteorolORicnl.    The  n-i  fuln 

auto]  ;l  i"  itrume annot  i >  • 

mated.  rinM  it   ij  only  from  the  study  of  continuous  and 

ininii  ii.it  tlic  men  n  ever  llopr  : 

1 1  pertaining  to  I  lie  c\er  changing  phen..'n 
\  meteorological  .ib.-cr\  aloiy.  fully 

i>i|iii|i|i<>rl,  should  lie  provided  with  instruments  capable  of 
ering  the  following  :    I'rcssurc;   temperature;  moist 
nre:  direction  of  the  wind  :   velocity  of  the  wind ;  rainfall; 

in.       Automatic    uii-rhani-lil    tor    the    regist; 
of  the  direction   and  Ihc  velocity  of  the   uind    and  the  f:ill 
in  has  long  been   iii   successful  opurntion.  since  in  all 

of  these  cases  there  i<  s'ltliricnt   ,,t<  i  t,«, <;•'<! I  force  to  o|. 

•ni-iii  \\ithout  introducing  a  serious  error  in  the  re- 
sult-,    lint  the  an toma tic  registration  of  prcs-mv  and  tem- 
perature is  a  more  difficult   problem,  and  it  is  only  witliin 
a  recent  period  that  meteorologists  have  HUCI-I 
vising  methods   an  I   mechanism  nf  euffiuient  delica 
deman  1-  of  i lern  science. 

M-'iliiiilt. — The  methods  of  registration  employed  by  me- 
teorologists mav  he  divideil  into  four  general  classes:  (1) 
Records  made  mechanically  by  force  derived  directly  from 
the  changing  medium;  (1!)  Continuous  records  made  pho- 
tographically on  a  moving  sheet  of  paper;  (3)  Discontinu- 
ous records  made  at  stated  intervals  by  means  of  electro- 
magnetism  ;  (4)  Continuous  records  similarly  made,  together 
with  results  printed  in  ordinary  numbers  at  definite  inter- 
vals. For  the  mechanical  registration  of  the  barometer 
numerous  devices  have  been  contrived.  In  case  a  siphon 
is  employed,  the  recording  pencil  is  moved  by  means  of  a 
float  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  open  leg, 
and  made  to  press  against  the  paper  at  definite  intervals. 
All  instruments  of  this  class  are  simply  modifications  of 
the  wheel  barometer.  Since  the  record  on  the  recording 
sheet  ha-  a  scale  several  times  greater  than  the  fluctuation 
of  the  column,  the  n*<  '-!,>, ni<  n/  force  controlling  the  pencil 
is  less  than  five  grains  for  a  change  of  pressure  of  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  a  tube  of  one  inch.  Hence,  owing 
to  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the  float-mechanism,  such 
machine^  can  only  give  approximate  results.  In  case  a 
ci-teni  Karnuicicr  is  cnijiloyed,  the  tube  is  suspended  on  a 
lever,  with  the  lower  end  resting  in  a  fixed  cistern  of  mer- 
cury. As  the  pressure  varies,  the  lever  on  which  the  tube 
is  balanced  changes  its  inclination,  and  by  attaching  a 
i. -ring  pencil  the  fluctuations  are  recorded  on  amov- 
ing cylinder.  The  same  objection  as  in  the  preceding  case 
is  applicable  to  this  form  of  apparatus,  since  the  register- 
ing point  is  urged  forward  by  the  weight  of  a  section  of 
the  fluctuating  column  corresponding  to  the  change  to  be 
recorded.  In  this  case,  however,  the  mechanical  force  is 
double  that  for  a  siphon  of  the  same  area,  but  the  inertia 
is  increased  a  hundred  fold.  The  mechanical  registration 
of  temperature  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  me- 
tallic thermometer,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  brass 
and  steel  rods,  a  spiral  composed  of  two  metals,  or  a  single 
wire  of  considerable  length.  Ki -ds  from  metallic  ther- 
mometers, however,  are  of  but  little  scientific  value,  since 
it  is  nearly  impossible  to  maintain  a  fixed  zero  of  refer- 
ence. 

/'/*«f"'/;v/y,///,'  RtgiatratioH, — The  registration  of  the  ba- 
rometer and  wet  and  dry  thermometers  has  been  accom- 
plished with  sufficient  precision  by  means  of  photography ; 
but  owing  to  the  great  labor  and  expense  requisite  for  se- 
curing the  records  and  measuring  up  the  photograph  sheets. 
it  may  readily  be  imagine  1  that  this  method  can  never  be 
generally  adopted  b  ,'i-ts. 

Mctfirnyrii/ili  "/'  <i.  II'.  //'»,,/,.  The  method  of  registra- 
tion at  definite  intervals  by  means  of  electro-magnetism 
was  first  proposed  by  \Vlicat>toiie.  hut  was  never  put  in 
practical  operation  b\  him.  It  has  been  applied,  however, 
in  various  ways  by  in  tl  to  the  registration  of 

nearly  all  atmospheric  phenomena.  The  following  dia- 
gram I  Kig.  I  I  exhibits  the  method  of  Prof.  (I.  \V.  Hough  of 
Albany  for  registering  the  barometer  and  thermometi 
a  single  sheet.  I)  is  a  revolving  drum,  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  seven  inches  in  height,  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  ruled  paper;  L  is  an  iron  bar.  :.' !  inches  in  length, 
mounted  on  an  axis,  passing  through  (tie  point  c ;  P  is  a 
steel  pen  attached  to  the  end  of  the  lever,  projecting  over 
the  centre  of  the  drum  ;  P'  and  1"'  are  platinum  wires  at- 
tached to  the  lever  3  inches  on  either  side  of  the  axis  c  ; 


V  is  over  the  shorter  leg  of  a  siphon  barometer,  and  1"' 
passes  into  the  end  of  an  o[,.-n  mm-in  \  thn  m-nm  t.-i .  Xow, 
if  L  be  elevated  at  the  end  1',  the  wire  I*'  will  touch  the 
top  of  afloat  in  the  ,-horter  leg  of  the  ,-iphon  baroiueler. 
If,  then,  a  battery  U  and  electro-magnet  1]  !»<•  i 
in  the  diagram,  when  contact  is  made  with  the  float  the' 
circuit  will  he  closed,  and  K  will  operate.  At  this  moment 
a  blow  struck  on  the  pen  1'  by  a  hammer  unlocked  by  K 
will  indicate  the  height  of  the  barometer.  When  the  lever 
L  is  depressed  till  P"  touches  the  surface  of  the  mercury 

Fia.  1. 


in  the  thermometer,  the  circuit  will  be  again  established, 
and  the  pen  P  will  record  the  thermometric  height.  The 
thermometric  record  cannot  be  as  accurate  as  that  of  the 
barometer,  since  the  magnetic  circle  is  not  so  certainly 
completed  when  platinum  touches  fluid  mercury  as  when  it 
touches  polished  platinum.  However,  in  a  thermometric 
scale  of  two  or  three  inches  for  100°  F.,  the  error  will  ordi- 

Fio.2. 


narily  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  one  degree.  The  diagram 
above  represents  a  meteorograph  constructed  for  the  IT.  S. 
Signal  Service,  which  registers  hourly  the  barometer  and 
wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers. 
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The  ingenious  meteorograph  constructed  by  Father  See- 
chi  of  Home  records  on  ruled  sheets  of  paper  the  indica- 
tions of  the  following  instruments :  On  one  sheet  the  ba- 
rometer, thermometer,  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind, 
and  the  time  and  duration  of  rain  ;  on  another  the  barom- 
eter, wet  and  dry  thermometers,  and  the  quantity  of  rain. 
Besides  the  records  on  the  sheets,  the  total  wind,  as  well 
as  the  total  for  different  directions,  is  indicated  by  dials. 
The  whole  apparatus  is  about  8  feet  high,  3  feet  wide,  and 
6  feet  in  length  at  the  base.  The  barometer  is  a  steel  tube 
of  large  cross-section,  contracted  in  the  middle  portion, 
and  suspended  on  a  lever  arm  over  a  fixed  cistern  of  mer- 
cury. A  pencil  connected  with  the  arm  is  continually 
pressed  against  the  moving  sheet  and  traces  the  fluctu- 
ations of  the  column.  The  thermometer  is  a  brass  or 
composition  rod  about  0.2  inch  in  diameter  and  00  feet  in 
length,  attached  at  one  end  to  the  outside  of  the  building 
and  at  the  other  to  a  bent  lever,  and  extended  by  means 
of  a  heavy  weight  suspended  from  an  arm  of  the  lever. 
By  suitable  mechanism  the  changes  in  the  length  of  the 
rod  are  transmitted  to  a  pencil  pressing  on  the  sheet  and 
tracing  the  fluctuations  of  the  temperature.  The  psyehrom- 
eter  consists  of  two  mercury  thermometers  of  the  same 
dimensions,  open  at  the  top.  A  sliding  bar  holding  two 
platinum  wires,  which  enter  the  open  ends  of  the  tubes,  is 
attached,  by  means  of  a  fine  brass  wire,  to  a  carriage  car- 
rying a  recording  electro-magnet.  Every  fifteen  minutes 
the  clock  gives  motion  to  the  carriage  sufficient  to  cause 
the  platinum  wires  to  descend  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tubes  and  return.  So  soon  as  the  wire  touches  the 
mercury  in  the  dry  thermometer,  the  circuit  is  closed  and 
a  pencil  begins  to  trace  a  line  on  the  sheet,  which  continues 
until  the  second  wire  touches  the  mercury  in  the  wet  ther- 
mometer, when  the  circuit  is  opened  by  causing  it  to  pass 
through  a  relay  magnet,  thereby  interrupting  the  record 
of  the  pencil.  The  length  of  the  line,  therefore,  will  indi- 
cate the  difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  thermometers. 
The  time  of  the  beginning  of  rain  is  shown  by  causing  the 
circuit  through  a  recording  magnet  to  be  closed  and  broken 
by  the  revolution  of  a  small  water-wheel  placed  under  the 
eaves  of  the  building,  while  the  total  amount  of  water  is 
measured  and  recorded  by  receiving  it  in  a  cylindrical  ves- 
sel, in  which  is  inserted  a  float  in  connection  with  the  re- 
cording pencil.  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  shown  by  the 
markings  of  four  electro-magnets  placed  side  by  side,  in- 
dicating respectively  N.,  S.,  E.,  W.  The  frequency  of  the 
markings  ma' [c  by  any  two  of  the  magnets  indicates  ap- 
proximately the  true  direction.  The  velocity  of  the  wind 
is  shown  on  the  sheet  by  the  distance  traversed  hourly  by 
a  recording  pencil  in  magnetic  connection  with  Robinson's 
anemometer.  A  seconds  pendulum  clock  of  large  dimen- 
sions, including  a  striking  train,  gives  motion  to  the  re- 
cording tables  and  psychromcter  carriage.  The  electro- 
magnets are  operated  by  60  cells  of  the  sulphate  of  copper 
(sand)  battery. 

Prof.  Hough  has  also  devised  a  variety  of  meteorological 
instruments  designed  to  print  periodically,  in  common  type, 
records  of  the  barometer,  the  thermometer,  the  anemometer, 
and  the  evaporator  and  rain-gauge.  Descriptions  of  these 
varieties  of  apparatus  may  be  found  in  full  in  the  publi- 
cations of  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany.  The  printing 
barometer  gives  hourly  the  barometric  pressure  to  a  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch.  It  gives  also  a  record  of  the  total  dis- 
turbance or  fluctuation  of  the  column  for  two  entire  days 
and  for  each  hour  successively,  and  curves  of  pressure, 
showing  the  changes  in  the  height  of  the  column  contin- 
uously. The  printing  thermometer  prints  hourly  the  ther- 
momctrie  record  to  the  tenth  of  a  degree  P.,  and  gives  also 
a  continuous  curve  of  temperature.  The  evaporator  gives 
hourly  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  evaporating  vessel, 
and  indicates  changes  to  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  its 
height.  The  anemograph  gives  the  direction  and  the  ve- 
locity of  the  wind  for  every  hour.  Besides  these  recording 
meteorological  instruments,  others  have  been  devised  by 
Mr.  Hipp  of  Neufchatcl,  Switzerland ;  Mr.  Gros-Claude  of 
Geneva;  Messrs.  Hasler  and  Eschcr  of  Berne,  Switzerland ; 
J.  Salleron  of  Paris ;  Prof.  Wild  of  Berne  ;  Dr.  J.  Gibbon 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  many  others.  These  inventors  have  gen- 
erally confined  themselves  to  particular  instruments,  the 
barometer,  thermometer,  or  the  wind-gauge,  but  some  have 
combined  several  instruments  in  the  same  apparatus. 

GEORGE  \V.  HOUGH. 

Obsid'ian  [Gr.  octavos],  a  volcanic  rock  belonging  to 
the  trachyte  group,  and  composed  of  alumina  and  80  per 
cent,  of  silica.  When  pure  it  is  a  perfect  volcanic  glass 
of  dark  color,  and  in  this  form  is  much  used  by  savage 
races  for  the  manufacture  of  stone  implements ;  it  also 
occurs  porphyritic  from  an  admixture  of  crystals  of  min- 
erals. When  the  same  kind  of  lava  from  which  obsidian 
is  formed  becomes  very  vesicular,  it  gives  rise  to  pumice. 

EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 


Obstet'rics,  Obstet'ricy,  or  Tocol'ogy  [Lat.  ars 
obttetrieia,  ob  and  stare,  to  "  stand  before  ;"  Gr.  Maiei'a ;  Fr. 
art  des  accouchement!,  science  obstttricale ;  Ger.  Geburts- 
hiiffe,  Entbindungtkwut],  the  branch  of  medical  science 
embracing  the  knowledge  of  the  processes  accompanying 
the  reproduction  of  the  human  species,  the  assistance  to 
be  rendered  the  mother  before,  during,  and  after  labor, 
both  natural  and  irregular,  and  the  care  to  be  taken  of  the 
child  during  the  first  weeks  of  its  life;  also  called  Mid- 
wifery [Sax.  mid,  "with,"  and  wif,  "  wife"],  particularly 
in  Great  Britain.  Although  nature  has  adapted  woman  to 
bring  forth  children  without  any  other  assistance  than 
that  afforded  her  by  her  own  inherent  powers,  still,  from 
the  very  earliest  ages,  it  has  been  found  agreeable  and 
beneficial  to  a  woman  in  labor  to  offer  her  sundry  more  or 
less  important  services  in  her  hour  of  need,  by  which  pres- 
ent discomforts  might  in  a  measure  be  removed  or  possible 
future  accidents  averted.  The  earliest  records  which  we 
find  of  such  assistance  show  it  to  have  been  rendered  ex- 
clusively by  women.  Thus,  the  Jews  employed  women, 
called  mejrlledelh  ;  the  Greeks  first  made  use  of  old  female 
nurses,  who  lived  in  the  house  and  took  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. These  nurses  were  called  mtva  (grandmother,  nurse), 
and  subsequently,  when  their  practice  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  a  profession,  they  were  known  as  mecentrite.  A  special 
tutelary  divinity  (Eileithypia  or  Arthemis)  protected  the 
art.  These  women  appear,  however,  to  have  been  unlucky 
in  their  practice,  for  at  an  early  period  a  law  was  passed 
in  Athens  prohibiting  women  from  practising  physic  in 
any  of  its  branches.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates 
(about  400  B.  c.)  we  therefore  find  men  (mipeutai,  inKeuteres) 
called  in  as  assistants  in  difficult  cases  :  and  somewhat  later, 
Ilerophilus  is  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of  obstetrics  at 
Athens.  In  the  writings  attributed  to  Hippocrates  is  found 
the  first  evidence  of  scientific  research  into  and  rational 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  childbirth.  Among 
the  Romans,  women  (f>bntctrice>i)  likewise  assisted  in  con- 
finements ;  but  the  emperor  Augustus  is  reported  to  have 
called  the  physician  Antonius  Musa  to  attend  the  empress 
Livia  in  a  difficult  labor,  and  this  precedent  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  many  countries  even  to  the  present  time.  At  the 
time  of  Pliny  the  royal  law  (lex  r<y/m)  already  provided 
for  the  performance  of  Cajsarean  section  after  the  death  of 
women  during  pregnancy  and  labor.  Celsus  and  Rufus 
Kphesus,  during  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
Galen.  yEtius,  and  Paulus  ^Egineta  some  500  years  later, 
wrote  works  on  obstetrics.  During  the  Middle  Ages  med- 
ical science  remained  at  a  stand-still  in  Europe,  but  among 
the  Arabs  and  Persians  considerable1  progress  was  made 
in  obstetrics,  which  was  practised  by  women  alone,  physi- 
cians being  called  in  only  as  consultants.  The  writings 
of  Rhazcs  of  Bagdad  (A.  D.  800),  Avicenna  of  Ispahan 
(A.  D.  900),  and  Abulcasem  (A.D.  1100)  became  celebrated 
and  were  generally  accepted  throughout  Europe  as  well  as 
in  the  East.  Up  to  the  sixteenth  century  very  indefinite 
ideas  had  existed  as  to  the  shape  and  capacity  of  the  bony 
canal  (pelvis)  through  which  the  child  has  to  pass  in  order 
to  be  born  ;  in  1543  Andrew  Vesalius  gave  the  first  correct 
description  of  the  normal  pelvis,  and  200  years  later 
(175-1)  Levret  in  Franco  and  Smellie  in  England  (1751) 
completed  the  description  by  stating  the  exact  dimensions 
of  the  various  diameters  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  great 
surgeon  Ambroise  Parfi  (1550)  was,  however,  the  first  ac- 
tual exponent  of  modern  scientific  obstetrics — "  the  famous 
restorer  and  improver  of  midwifery."  as  Snu-llie  aptly  calls 
him.  He  first  recommended  turning  the  child  by  the  feet, 
His  successors  Guillemeau,  and  especially  Mauriceau, 
worthily  developed  and  improved  on  the  teachings  of  Pare. 
That  most  valuable  of  obstetrical  instruments,  the  forceps, 
was  discovered  by  an  Englishman,  Paul  Chamberlen,  about 
1647  ;  it  has  since  been  greatly  modified  and  improved. 
In  Germany  the  first  scientific  work  on  obstetrics  was  pub- 
lished by  Eucharius  Rosslin  in  1513;  and  in  1690,  Justine 
Siegemund,  court-midwife  at  the  electoral  court  of  Bran- 
denburg, became  celebrated  through  her  book  on  mid- 
wifery. Although  numerous  careful  observations  and 
studies  had  been  made  by  Smellie  and  Ould  (1742)  in  Eng- 
land, who  described  the  manner  of  the  entrance  of  the 
child's  head  into  the  pelvis,  by  Levret  (1747),  Solayres  de 
Renhae  (1771),  Baudelocque  (1781),  Madame  Lachapelle 
(1795)  in  France,  and  Boer  (1791)  and  Schmitt  (1804)  in 
Germany,  Naegele  the  elder  (1819)  was  the  first  to  give  a 
clear,  systematic,  and  tolerably  correct  explanation  of  the 
mechanism  of  labor ;  that  is,  of  the  manner  of  passage  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  child  through  the  pelvic  canal. 
From  him  dates,  in  a  great  degree,  the  present  elevated 
condition  of  obstetrical  science ;  for  on  the  accurate  com- 
prehension of  this  mechanism  depends  in  a  large  measure 
the  correct  appreciation  of  the  means  to  be  employed  in 
abnormal  cases.  Among  the  more  important  improvements 
in  the  art  and  practice  of  obstetrics  during  the  present 
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century  arc  the  following:  The  u«e  of  the  ear  fausculta- 

timi  )  l"  di  -ti  •'•!  lli«  presence  of  a  living  child  in  the  womb  : 
the  perfection  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  nf  labor; 
the  induction  of  |ircmaturo  labor;  the  more  frequent  use 
of  thi!  forceps  Mini  the  less  frequent  employment  nf  rriini- 
ot.imv  i  perforation  of  Hie  child',-  head;:  the  ,-ub-i  itiitiim 
of  turning  anil  extraction  by  the  feet  tor  forceps  MIL!  erani- 
otomv  in  nianv  cases  ni'  pd\  ic  deformity  ;  the  employment 
of  ehloroform  in  natural  labor.  obstetrical  science  and 


pr;n  lii-e  have  long  been  taught  at  nil  medical  universities, 
ami  in  some  countries  (Austria)  physicians  are  minimi  to 
take  degrees  as  master  or  doctor  in  obstetrics  in  aililitioii 
to  the  ordinary  degree  of  doctor  in  inedieinu  ami  surgery. 
llo-|iiials  for  the  aeeiiiuinodation  of  women  during  the 
Iving-in  state  —  go-called  lying  in  hospitals  —  ha\c  been  in 
Btituted  in  Uliiuy  cities  of  Europe,  and  in  a  less  degree 
in  the  1T.  S.  They  are  almost  invariably  connected  with 
.....  Is.  and  afford  excellent  opportunities  lor  the 
study  of  the  obstetrical  art.  The  largest  lying-in  hospital 
at  present  is  in  Vienna,  in  which  about  HI,  000  women  arc 
conliiieil  annually;  others  are  at  Paris,  Herlin,  Dublin,  eta 
Soi'ieties  devoted  Holely  to  the  advancement  of  the  depart- 
ment of  obstetric-1  -obstetrical  societies  —  exist  ill  London. 
Herlin.  Edinburgh.  Dublin.  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
ton.  and  other  cities.  Journals  .....  itaining  only  articles  on 
obstetrical  topics  are  published  in  (icrmany,  France,  (ircat 
Hrilain.  and  the  I'.  S.  On  the  European  continent,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  in  (ircat  Britain,  women  in  labor  arc  at- 
tended only  by  midwiv  es  (  -fi-/,  •  -f,  unit'1",  II  •  l,<\,unn  >i  i.  who  are 
taught  in  special  schools  to  perform  the  minor  duties  of  an 
olivet  rician,  such  as  to  separate  the  child  from  the  mother 
by  tying  and  dividing  the  umbilical  cord,  removing  the 
afterbirth,  and  caring  for  the  comfort  of  the  mother  and  the 
child.  1'hysieians  arc  called  in  only  in  difficult  cases.  In 
tbe  1  .  S..  ho\\e\  er,  and  among  the  better  classes  of  lireat 
Britain,  the  safer  plan  is  folloued  of  entrusting  every  con- 
finement. whether  natural  or  abnormal,  to  the  care  of  an 
educated  pby-ician,  who  is  assisted  by  a  competent  nurse, 
iiml  wh<^,  in  case  of  need,  may  be  able  to  foresee  and  pre- 
vent accidents  which  the  superficial  and  inferior  teaching 
of  a  midwife  would  incapacitate  her  from  perceiving  or 
avoiding.  At  the  present  time  an  obstetrician,  in  tbe  true 
sense  of  the  word,  can  no  longer  bo  a  simple  looker-on  at 
a  process  which  Nature  is  entirely  competent  to  complete 
herself,  or  a  mere  mechanical  assistant  to  that  process  :  he 
must  be  a  man  of  scientific  education,  well  endowed  with 
pln-ica!  and  moral  power,  patience,  and  determination, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  physiology  and  pathology 
of  the  function  which  he  is  called  upon  to  superintend.  On 
his  wisdom  alone  often  rest  the  lives  of  two  persons  and  the 
happiness  of  a  family  ;  he  must  be  both  physician  and  sur- 
geon, and  his  intellectual  culture  and  ability  must  be  on  a 
par  niththe  important  relation  which  his  department  holds 
to  siH-icty.  Aniline  tbe  men  who  have  become  prominent 
as  teachers  and  writers  or  as  practitioners  of  obstetrics  dur- 
ing the  past  generation  may  be  mentioned  :  in  the  U.  S., 
Dewees,  Mcigs.  Hodge,  Eliot  (all  died  within  a  few  years), 
Barker,  (ioodell,  Thomas,  Isaac  E.  Taylor;  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. Sir.  lames  Simpson  (d.  1870),  Mathews  Duncan,  Mc- 
Clintock,  I.eishmaii.  Churchill,  Braxton  Hicks,  Barnes;  in 
France,  Cazeau.x,  Dubois,  Depaul,  Pajot  ;  in  Germany. 
Scan/iint.  ('rede,  Martin,  Carl  Braun,  Spiegelberg,  Schroe- 
dei.  and  many  others. 

The  study  of  obstetrics  is  divided  into  three  chapters: 
1,  The  anatomy  of  the  organs  taking  part  in  the  process 
of  reproduction  in  the  female  ;  2,  the  functions  of  those 
organs  during  reproduction  :  their  physiology  ;  3,  the  dis- 
orders and  diseases  affecting  these  and  other  organs  dur- 
ing the  same  period  :  their  pathology. 

1.  Anatomy.  —  In  the  bony  receptacle  (pelvis)  at  the  end 
of  the  trunk  are  situated  tbe  female  generative  organs,  vi/.. 
the  two  ovaries,  containing  the  female  germs  or  ova  ;  be- 
t  u.-cn  them  the  womb  or  uterus,  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached ;  on  either  side  also  the  two  Fallopian  tubes,  open- 
ing into  the  uterus  :  finally,  the  vagina  or  passage  leading 
from  the  mouth  of  the  womb  to  the  external  organs.     The 
breasts,  although  coming  into  function  only  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  are  generally  included  in  this  list. 

2.  J'hysiolnyy.  —  The  functions  of  these  organs  are  men- 
struation, conception,  gestation    or   pregnancy,  labor    or 
parturition,  and  lactation.     They  are  limited  to  a  certain 
period  of  life,  generally  beginning  with  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  year  and  continuing  till  the  forty-fifth  or  forty- 
eighth  year.     The  youngest  authentic  case  of  parturition 
on  record  occurred  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  the  oldest  at 
fifty-four  years.     Menstruation  and  reproduction  are  gen- 
erally coincident,  although  cases  are  reported  in  which  re- 

Eeatcd    impregnation    took    place    without    menstruation 
aving  ever  occurred.     Conception  having  taken  place,  the 
impregnated  ovum  passes  through  one  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  to  the  uterus,  where  it  becomes  attached  and  grows 
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and   develops  (its    nourishment    being  derived   from   the 
mother  through  a  convolution  of  vessels  called  the  alter 
birth  or  placenta,  from  which  a  cord  of  vessels,  the  umbil- 
ical cord,  run-  to  the  abdomen    of  the   child),  until   at  the 

I  end  of  a  period  varying  from  275  to  2MI  days  it  is  ready  to 
l>c  expelled  by  the  contractions  of  the  powerful  muscular 
fibres  of  the  womb  i  labor-pains).  In  occasional  rare  cases 
the  term  of  pregnancy  ma\  be  pro|i'ii'_'cd  to  ."HO  or  ;'.nt; 
days;  but  mo-t  statements  of  this  kind  by  women  are  not 
reliable  and  usually  depend  on  errors  of  reckoning.  The 

signs  of  pregnancy  are   i lit'old.     Tbe  chief  .-\mptoins 

are:  Cessation  ,,t  tbe  men-es,  nausea,  particularly  in  the 
morning,  enlargement  of  tbe  abdomen  and  tbe  breasts,  dis- 
coloration of  the  space  arcmnd  the  nipple;  later,  the  move- 
ment of  the  ehil.l  (or  fictusi  and  the  pulsations  of  the 
child's  heart,  audible  only  to  a  practised  ear  applied  to  the 
abdomen.  A  physical  examination  of  the  abdomen  and 
genital  organs  will  at  all  time-  reveal  tie  :tairs  ; 

still,  only  in  exceptional  eases  is  it  po--iblc  to  decide  upon 
the  existence  of  pregnancy  before  tbe  beginning  of  the 

third  ith.      Enlargement  of  the  nhdo n   from  dropsy. 

i,\aiiaii  and  other  tumor.-,  may  simulate  pregnancy.  The 
part  of  theehild  presenting  itself  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  womb 
during  pregnancy  or  labor  is  culled  Ihe  presentation.  I  lur- 
ing pregnancy  the  child  frequently  changes  its  position 
voluntarily:  during  labor,  however,  the  part  originally 
presenting  generally  remains.  The  most  frequent  position 
of  the  child  in  the  womb  is  the  longitudinal,  corresponding 
with  the  long  axis  of  the  mother,  and  by  far  tnc  most 
common  presentation  is  that  of  the  head  ( %  in  lOlh.  gen- 
erally the  crown  cir  vertex,  seldom  tbe  face  (1  in  200); 
much  le.-s  frequent  is  tbe  presentation  of  the  other  extrem- 
ity of  the  child.  Ihe  breech  or  feet  (.'!  in  100).  A  transverse 
presentation,  when  the  long  axis  of  the  child  crosses  the 
long  axis  of  the  mother,  is  met  with  about  once  in  200 
labors,  ami  always  requires  artificial  rectification.  La- 
bor or  parturition  is  the  act  of  delivery  of  the  fn-tus  and 
its  appendages  (the  placenta  and  the  membranes  enclosing 
the  child)  through  the  natural  passages.  It  may  be  divid- 
ed into  three  stages:  1.  From  the  first  pains  till  the  com- 
plete dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb;  2.  The  birth 
of  the  child ;  3.  The  expulsion  of  the  afterbirth  and  mem- 
branes. Firit  ttaije. — At  the  end  of  pregnancy  labor  is 
ushered  in  by  so-called  premonitory  pains,  resulting  from 
the  commencing  contractions  of  the  womb  and  lasting  an 
indefinite  time,  several  hours  or  days.  A  mucous,  slightly 
bloody  discharge  accompanies  these  pains,  which  gradually 

!  become  more  severe;  the  mouth  of  the  womb  becomes 
fully  dilated,  and  the  bag  of  waters  (in  which  the  child 
floats)  is  protruded.  Second  stage. — The  bag  ruptures,  the 
waters  are  discharged,  the  pains  become  still  more  severe, 
the  presenting  part  of  the  child  passes  through  the  pelvic 
canal,  always  adapting  its  longest  diameter  to  the  longest 
one  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  is  expelled  through  the  ex- 
ternal orifice,  being  rapidly  followed  by  the  remainder  of 
the  child's  body.  The  third  ilaye  comprises  the  delivery 
of  the  placenta  and  membranes,  which  generally  takes 

Elaco  within  thirty  minutes.  The  average  duration  of 
ibor  in  first  confinements  is  twelve  hours,  although  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  hours  would  not  be  considered  abnormal ;  wo- 
men who  have  had  children  are  generally  delivered  more 
rapidly,  within  six  or  eight  hours.  After  labor  the  lying-in 
state  commences,  during  which  the  function  of  lactation  is 
inaugurated,  and  the  womb  gradually  returns  to  its  natu- 
ral size  and  configuration  before  conception,  which  latter 
event  ordinarily  takes  place  within  six  weeks.  The  child, 
having  been  separated  from  its  connection  with  the  mother 
by  the  ligation  and  division  of  the  umbilical  cord,  is 
washed,  dressed,  and  applied  to  tbe  breast  as  goon  as  the 
mother  has  recovered  from  her  exertions.  By  an  early 
application  of  the  child  the  febrile  excitement  known 
as  "  milk-fever,"  ordinarily  occurring  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  with  the  flow  of  milk  into  the  breasts,  is  in  a 
great  measure  avoided.  Tbe  period  which  a  woman  after 
labor  is  confined  to  her  bed  varies  in  different  countries : 
while  in  civilized  communities  seven  to  ten  days  is  consid- 
ered the  proper  time,  in  the  East  and  among  savage  races  the 
mother  resumes  her  daily  avocations  immediately  after  de- 
livery, and  among  the  lower  classes  in  Europe  and  this 
country  puerperal  women  very  frequently  leave  their  beds 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  without  evil  consequences. 

I'athalnyy. — Pregnancy  docs  not  always  last  the  stated 
time  of  280  days,  bat  is  often  interrupted  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, either  by  causes  depending  on  disease  of  the  mother 
or  of  the  foetus  and  its  appendages,  or  by  accident  or  in- 
tention. Such  interruptions  may  occur  at  any  time,  and 
during  the  first  six  months  are  called  abortion  or  miscar- 
riage, during  the  last  three  premature  delivery.  A  foetus 
born  before  the  twenty-eighth  week  is  ordinarily  not  via- 
ble, although  several  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
children  born  as  early  as  the  twenty-sixth  week  were  by 
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extraordinary  caro  raised  to  maturity.  The  danger  to  the 
life  of  the  mother  from  abortion  may  at  times  be  great, 
either  from  uncontrollable  loss  of  blood  or  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterus  or  bowels  (peritonitis).  This  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  be  the  case  when  the  abortion  ha.*  been  forcibly 
induced,  as  by  sudden  shock  or  with  a  criminal  purpose. 
Tardieu  relates  thirty-four  cases  of  criminal  abortion,  in 
which  the  death  of  the  mother  resulted  in  twenty-two.  The 
danger  is  greatest  during  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
months;  during  the  first  two  months  the  impregnated 
ovum  often  e-t-apes  almost  unperceived.  A  common  cause 
of  abortion  is  disease  of  the  placenta.  The  physiological 
discomforts  of  pregnancy,  such  as  nausea,  neuralgic  pains, 
constipation,  may  occasionally  become  so  aggravated  as  to 
bo  actual  sources  of  danger,  and  the  pregnant  woman  is 
liable  to  dropsy,  hemorrhoids,  congestion  of  the  kidneys, 
and  numerous  other  complaints.  Occasionally  the  im- 
pregnated ovum  does  not  pass  into  the  uterus,  but  becomes 
attached  in  the  Fallopian  tube  or  drops  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  and  develops  there.  This  condition  is  called  ex- 
trauterine  pregnancy  (tnbal  or  abdominal),  and  generally 
ends  fatally  about  the  third  or  fourth  month  by  rupture  of 
the  tube  or  peritonitis.  In  rare  cases  the  child  has  been 
retained  until  term  and  removed  by  operation  alive  or  dead, 
or  it  has  died  and  been  discharged  piecemeal  through  the 
bowel,  vagina,  etc. 

Labor  is  either  natural  or  preternatural — natural  when 
nothing  occurs  to  mar  the  progress  of  the  unaided  birth  of 
the  child  and  appendages,  preternatural  when  the  assist- 
ance of  art,  either  manual  or  instrumental,  is  required. 
The  causes  of  preternatural  labor  may  lie  either  in  the 
mother  or  the  child.  The  mother. — Deformities  of  the  pel- 
vis or  of  the  soft  genital  organs,  rupture. of  the  uterus, 
vagina,  or  the  external  parts  (perineum),  flooding  (either 
during  labor,  when  the  placenta  is  situated  over  the  mouth 
of  the  womb  and  is  detached  during  dilatation  of  that  ori- 
fice— placenta  prrevia — or  after  labor  from  the  open  vessels 
of  the  normal  placental  attachment),  convulsions,  inver- 
sion of  the  uterus.  The  child. — Too  large  size,  monstrosity, 
abnormal  presentation,  transverse  or  oblique  (requiring 
manual  or  instrumental  interference),  compression  and 
protrusion  of  the  umbilical  cord  (dangerous  to  the  life  of 
the  child,  but  not  to  the  mother,  and  not  impeding  delivery  >, 
too  firm  attachment  of  the  placenta.  The  operations  which 
may  become  necessary  during  pregnancy  or  labor  are :  The 
induction  of  abortion,  when  the  preservation  of  the  life  of 
the  mother  renders  it  imperatively  necessary  that  the  preg- 
nancy be  interrupted,  and  of  premature  delivery,  when  the 
birth  of  a  fully-developed  child  at  term  is,  impossible  on 
account  of  pelvic  deformity  :  Csesarean  section,  the  removal 
of  the  child  and  appendages  through  an  incision  in  the 
abdomen  and  uterus,  in  cases  where  the  pelvic  deformity 
is  so  aggravated  as  to  preclude  the  natural  or  instrumental 
delivery  of  even  a  mutilated  child  by  the  natural  passages  ; 
the  child  is  generally  born  alive,  the  mother  usually  suc- 
cumbs (62  per  cent.),  but  cases  are  on  record  in  which  the 
operation  has  been  successfully  performed  on  the  same 
woman  as  often  as  four  times;  the  extraction  of  the  child 
with  the  forceps;  version  or  turning,  and  manual  extrac- 
tion by  the  feet,  when  it  is  desired  to  change  the  position 
of  the  child  and  accomplish  rapid  delivery ;  craniotoiny, 
the  perforation  of  the  head  and  removal  of  the  brain  of  the 
living  or  dead  child  to  enable  the  passage  of  the  dimin- 
ished head  through  the  contracted  pelvis,  thus  sacrificing 
the  child  for  the  sake  of  the  mother,  etc.  Of  the  dangers 
which  assail  the  woman  after  delivery  the  most  frequent  are 
sore  nipples  and  inflammation  of  the  breasts — the  most  dan- 
gerous and  fatal,  childbed  or  puerperal  fever.  The  latter 
is  an  inflammatory,  infectious  disease,  the  exact  nature  of 
which  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  mortality  from  it 
is  greater  than  from  all  other  puerperal  accidents  com- 
bined. The  general  mortality  during  parturition  has  de- 
creased during  the  last  thirty  years  from  year  to  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  improvement  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  obstetrical  science.  According  to  a  compilation  by 
Winckel  (Path,  and  Therctp.  of  the  Puerperal  State,  1869) 
from  more  than  a  million  labors,  it  averages  about  6  in 
1000  cases  in  private  practice,  and  30  in  1000  cases  in 
lying-in  hospitals,  the  large  mortality  in  the  latter  institu- 
tions being  mainly  due  to  the  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever 
breaking  out  in  them  from  time  to  time,  the  disease  being 
rendered  particularly  virulent  by  the  generally  poor  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  patients  and  the  necessary  crowding 
to  which  they  are  more  or  less  subjected.  PAUL  F.  MUNDK. 

Ornlu,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Fla.,  5  miles  from 
Silver  Spring,  has  5  churches,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  and 
repair-shops ;  is  the  centre  of  the  orange  belt  of  the  Pen- 
insula. Pop.  600.  F.  E.  HARRIS,  ED.  "  BANNER." 

O'Cal'laghan  (EDMUND  B.),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Mal- 
low, Ireland,  about  1804 ;  studied  two  years  at  Paris ;  went 


:  to  Quebec  182.1;  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  medicine 
I  1827  ;  became  a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly  of 
j  Lower  Canada  lSo(J ;  editor  of  the  Montreal  Vindicator 
1834-37;  figured  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  1837, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  removed  to  New  York  ;  became 
l  a  diligent  student  of  the  early  history  of  New  York,  espe- 
j  cially  of  Dutch  and  French  sources;  published  a  valuable 
Hittonj  of  Nen  Netherlands  (2  vols.,  1846-48),  edited  the 
Doc  ume  nt  (try  History  of  New  York  (4  vols.  4to,  1849-51), 
Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  Hinton/nfNew  York  (l\ 
vols.,  1855—61),  and  numerous  other  translations  from  MSS. 
in  foreign  languages  or  reprints  of  rare  historical  documents. 
For  some  years  he  was  employed  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  at  Albany. 

Oc'cam(orOck'ham),  WILLIAM  OF,  a  Scholastic  phi- 
losopher, b.  at  Occam  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  England ; 
d.  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  in  1347,  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
was  educated  first  at  Oxford,  and,  after  he  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan, in  1319,  at  Paris  under  the  famous  Duns  Scotus.  He 
rejected  the  realism  of  his  master,  and  became  the  most 
eminent  of  Nominalists.  Throughout  his  life,  consistent 
with  the  strictest  tenets  of  his  order,  he  strenuously  con- 
tested the  pretensions  of  the  pope  to  political  power  and 
secular  possessions,  first  taking  the  side  of  Philip  the 
Fair  against  Boniface  VIII.,  and  subsequently  opposing 
John  XXII.,  by  whom  he  was  summoned  to  trial  before 
an  ecclesiastical  court  at  Avignon,  whence  he  took  refuge 
in  1328  with  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  just  then  in 
the  midst  of  his  struggle  with  the  pope.  He  promised  his 
pen  in  support  of  that  monarch  in  return  for  his  own  pro- 
tection ("  Tu  me  deftndttg  gladio,  ego  te  dcfendnm  calamo"). 
No  other  scholar  since  the  days  of  Abelard  had  applied 
himself  so  zealously  to  logic.  His  skill  in  handling  log- 
ical weapons,  his  acuteness  in  making  distinctions,  his  fer- 
tility in  inventing  reasons,  gave  him  the  name  of  Doctor 
invincibifis.  His  careful  discrimination  between  the  log- 
ical, real,  and  grammatical  significance  of  terms  enabled 
him  to  silence  his  opponents.  The  hypostatic  entities  of 
the  Schoolmen  before  him  were  disposed  of  by  his  doctrine 
of  the  subjective  nature  of  thought.  His  favorite  principle 
was,  "  Entia  non  sunt  multiplicands  praHer  necessitatcm." 
In  his  Centiloffhtm  Theologieum  the  greater  part  of  his 
hundred  demonstrations  attempt  to  prove  that  theological 
dogmas,  such  as  the  existence,  unity,  or  infinity  of  God, 
the  Trinity,  creation,  incarnation,  tranisubstantiation,  etc., 
involve  contradiction  of  logical  principles,  are  irreconcila- 
ble with  reason,  and  to  be  accepted  only  by  faith.  This 
doctrine  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  Scholasticism.  That  form 
of  philosophy  had  arisen  solely  out  of  the  necessity  which 
was  felt  of  proving  the  rationality  of  the  dogma.  If  the 
objects  of  faith  could  not  be  proved  by  philosophy,  nor 
even  reconciled  with  reason.  Scholasticism  had  no  task  to 
fulfil  except  the  negative  one  of  destroying  what  illusions 
i  it  had  already  created.  Us  decline  was  rapid.  The  chief 
I  works  of  Occam  are — («)  TVaetoftM  Logicex,  (b)  Quodlibeta 
Septem,  (c)  Super  quatuor  libros  Sententiarum,  (d)  Expositio 
A  urea  super  totam  Artcm  Veterum.  Besides  these  there  were 
commentaries  and  polemics.  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Occasional  Caus'es,  Doctrine  of,  was  invented 
by  the  Cartesians  to  explain  the  action  of  mind  and  matter 
upon  each  other.  Their  theory  was  that  God,  the  First 
Cause,  on  the  occasion  of  certain  volitions  within  the  mind, 
produces  certain  actions  or  motions  of  the  body;  since, 
said  they,  the  soul,  a  thinking  substance,  cannot  act  upon 
matter,  which  is  pure  extension.  This  doctrine  was  first 
fully  set  forth  by  Geulincx. 

Occipital  Bone.  See  OSTEOLOGY,  by  PROF.  E.  D.  COPE. 

Oc'com,  or  Occum  (Rev.  SAMSON),  a  celebrated  Pres- 
byterian Indian  preacher  of  the  Mohegan  tribe,  b.  in  New 
London,  Conn. ;  educated  at  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  AVheeloek's 
Indian  school  at  Lebanon;  in  1766  accompanied  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Whitakcr,  D.  D.,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Scotland,  England,  and  Wales  to  raise  funds  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  for  the  education  and  christianization 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  Being  the  first  preacher 
of  these  aboriginal  tribes  who  had  visited  Great  Britain, 
he  created  a  sensation,  and  drew  large  audiences  every- 
where. He  officiated  in  George  Whitefield's  chapel  in 
Tottingbara  Court  before  an  immense  audience,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  Dr.  Whitaker's  mission.  The 
projected  school  subsequently  became  Dartmouth  College, 
N.  H.  After  his  return  to  America  he  continued  in  the 
ministry,  preaching  chiefly  to  the  Indians,  until  his  death, 
probably  in  1792.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Montauk 
Indians,  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
(1st  series,  x.  106);  and  wrote  the  Hymn,  Atcaked  by 
Sinai's  Awful  Sound,  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Occonee'chee,  tp.,  Northampton  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1944. 

Oc'coquan,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Prince  William  eo.,  Va., 
on  the  Occoquan  River.  Pop.  of  v.  228;  of  tp.  891. 
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Orrultn'tion  [Lat.  ooemttaM,  "to  conceal"].     ^°  far 

as     the    ctimoloiiy    would     indicate,    till'    wiin!     oceultation 
might  lie  applied  ii'tronninically  I"  designate  tin-  conceal 
mi-lit  of  any  heavenly  hoily,  lint  usage  lias  confined  its  ap 
plication   to  thi>  eclipse  of  planets  or  nf  fixed   stars,  the 
IIUMIII  lii-iii;;  in  in  I  eclipsing  linily.    Vi-ry  rarely 

u  )itni»t  occults  a  star;  and  the  m-<-ultatii>n  nf  n  planet 
by  iiinillii-r  planet  is  almost  uncxiinipli'd  in  tin-  lii.-tnry  "I" 
a>trnni>m  v.  Yet  Mercury  was  occnltcil  (or,  we  might  rather 
lay,  eclip-e.l]  liy  Venus  May  17.  1737.  nnd  we  have  re 

purls    ill    similar    enlieeillNlents    nl'    M.n>    liy    Venus    llrt.    .':. 

I.V.Id.  anil  (if  Jupiter  liy  Mars  Jan.  '.'.  1.V.H:  hut  as  these 
were  before  tin-  (mention  nf  the  tclesenpe.  the  supposed 
eeli|i-c-  in:i\  have  been  only  near  appulsea,  Xn  little  in- 
terest attache^  tnthr  careful  observation  of  oceultations, 
whether  nt'  stars  01  planets,  by  the  irioun.  inasmuch  as 
from  the  plieninnena  jire-ented  at  the  iiuiuersi'in  or  cmor 

nf  the  ctar  or  the  planet  some  indication  may  be 
looked  for  cither  of  the  e\i-tein  .....  i  ei-i-  "f  the  ab 

lunar  atmosphere  :  i'.  ••.  of  an  atmosphere  of  sufficient 
ili  n-ify  or  extent  either  to  rel'raet  or  to  absorb  light. 
With  re-|.cc!  lo  a  itiiiiiutitiKH  o/'  litittt,  Mr.  Uamago  of 
Abi-rdeeii  says  that  ••  previously  to  his  observation  of  the 
oei-iiltation  of  .lupiter,  Apr.  .'i.  I*"  I.  there  were  several 

lalions  of  fixed  stars  of  the  seventh  and  smaller 
magnitudes,  u  hich  in-tautly  disappeared  oncoming  into 
cnntaet  with  the  dark  limb  of  the  moon;  one  of  them, 
however,  on  entering  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  m>p, 
very  near  to  the  juncture  of  light  nnd  darkness,  and 
on  reappearing  ticicr  from  between  the  tops  of  lunar  ac- 
clivities. presented  an  evident  diminution  of  light."  (Me- 
Hj'itV*  of  th>'  ll»t/nl  A»tr'Hi»nt!'<it  \'.c  iVri/,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.) 

The  effect  of  the  glare  of  moonlight  would  seem  in  tins  in- 
stance to  have  been  nearly  cxeludcd.  so  thai  there  is  some 
probability  of  the  diminution  of  light  being  real.  The 
Icle-i-i.jic  employed  was  a  25-foot  reflector.  (For  occupa- 
tions of  Saturn  and  I'ranus,  sec  the  .l/'/ji<>fY*  ijuoted,  vol. 
vi.  p.  187,  vol.  ii.  p.  (»l  ;  and  of  five  stars,  vol.  iii.  p.  335.) 
Next  as  to  the  pheiHiiiirnim  of  mi  itjifi<n-''itt  j,r<,j>  <-tinn  of 
a  -tar  or  some  portion  of  a  planet  mi  the  moon's  disk  (as 
if  between  the  moon  ami  the  earth),  or  that  of  <i  fi-i'minf/ 
fn//i>  W.ui  to  the  disk,  at.  the  time  of  immersion  or  of  emer- 
sion. In  tile  third  volume  of  the  .Ue/iiiuY*  <>f  fin-  ll<nf«l 
Altronomieal  Sn<-i<t,i,  .Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  James)  South 
ha*  specified  and  tabulated  a  variety  of  instances  of  these 
phenomena.  At  the  close  of  his  statement  ho  remarks  that 
on  referring  to  this,  table  it  will  be  seen  that  upwards  of 
twenty  stars  have  from  time  to  time  been  observed  as  ex- 
hibiting peculiarities  at  or  on  the  moon's  limb  prior  to 
immersion  behind  it  or  emersion  from  it  ;  it  will  be  found 
also  that  the  anomalies  are  not  confined  to  stars  of  a  cer- 
tain magnitude  or  color,  nor  are  they  governed  by  any 
articular  ago  of  the  moon."  The  tabulated  arrangement 
ere  referred  to  has  been  largely  extended  and  classified 
by  Prof,  (now  Sir  (ieorgo  I!.)  Airy  as  follows: 

A.  Where  there  is  a  distinct  record  of  observed  projec- 
tion :  Ii.  Where  there  is  a  record  of  hanging  on  the  limb 
in  a  form  which  negatives  projection  :  ('.  Whore  there  is  a 
distinct  record  of  no  projection  or  hanging;  I>.  Where 
accounts  at  the  same,  place  or  in  the  same  vicinity  are 
contradictory,  some  being  of  Class  A  or  B,  while  others  are 
of  Class  C  (  MI-MI,  im.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  176).  Prof.  Airy's  list 
extends  to  233  occupations.  The  following  are  among  vcrv 
curious  instances  of  projection  :  At  the  occupation  of  Jupi- 
ter, already  alluded  to  as  observed  by  Mr.  Uamago  of 
Aberdeen,  Apr.  !>.  1S24:  "On  the  approach  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  no  diminution  of  their  light  was  perceptible. 
On  coming  into  contact  with  the  moon's  limb  they  did 
not  disappear  instantly,  like  fixed  stars,  but  formed 
an  indentation  or  notch  in  the  limb,  as  if  imbedded  in 
it.  but  at  the  same  time  Ki-jnu-nlft  from  ft  Inf  n  /(ue  ii'ttc 
a/  li'jlit.  This  indentation  continued  visible  till  about 
half  their  diameters  were  immersed,  when  it  disappeared. 
All  the  satellite-  presented  this  phenomenon,  which  is  rep- 
resented in  the  figure"  (which  is  here  reproduced  with  a 
part  of  another  figure  combined),  "  but  the  fourth  and 
third  with  the  greatest  distinctness.  On  Jupiter's  ap- 
proach, no  difference  in  his  light  or  shape  was  perceptible; 
after  the  contact  had  taken  place,  ho  appeared  to  exhibit 
no  deficiency  of  disk,  but,  on  the  contrary,  presented  a 
complete  figure,  as  if  placed  between  the  moon  and  earth 
(see  Fig.  1,  A)  :  this  appearance  continued  for  a  few  sec- 
onds. When  nearly  altogether  immersed,  his  retiring 
limb  was  seen  considerably  elongated,  as  if  forming  a 
segment  of  a  much  larger  sphere  "  (as  seen  at  1!).  ••  When 
Jupiter's  satellites  are  viewed  through  this  reflector"  (25- 
foot  reflector),  "even  with  low  magnifying  powers,  they 
always  exhibit  planetary  disks,  and  thus  allow  a  short 
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time  for  observing  any  phenomena  of  the  above  kind: 
whereas  a  fixed  slar,  appearing  only  as  a  point  of  light, 
vanishes  instantly  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  moon's 


limb."     Observation  of  the  occultation  of  Jupiter  by  ('apt. 
(afterward  Sir  John)   Koss:  "  Capt.  Ross,  who,  from   tin 


Fi...  1. 


state  of  the  weather, 
could  not  distinguish 
the  immersion,  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  ob- 
,-erie  the  emersion,  of 
].  the  planet,  which  put 
-  on  the 


o 


10  several  appear- 

iiiH't's  rapnMottd  i»t  I , 

L',    :;i    in    figure."     Tin- 
tolluwiiitf    is    from   Mr. 
I  'oinpticiM      .if     North- 
ampton,     I.'ll_rl;in<l,      lie 
Hcrihili£  till-  nrrnltliti'iii 
1,  When  tir-r  teettj  '-'.  A  few  seconds   of    Jupiter    <  tele.-ei.pe* 
tft*r;LWhea  haJftnedUueterbe-   \,.wtuni:in    ..ml     I.M- 

i-Htm.  visiM,;  4,  \Vh,.,i  wholly  *v».    p|ri.lli:     n,(1.r,  „  r(.,.     1,, 
tween  7,  H,  and    !*    inches    re-|.eeti  vely  i  :    ••  T hi-  appearance 

wat*  evidently  an  elongation  of  Jupiter  when  in  apparent 


I  1...  _'. 


contact  as  nearly  as  I  c:m 
delineate  in  this  form, 
which  I  should  not  ha\e 
mentioned  had  it  not  been 
recently  affirmed  poMtive- 
ly  that  the  moon  has  u  i 
atmosphere  :  <i  and  I,  Kig. 

H"          (  re|iriHlltced          hcle1, 

"  were  evidently  adhe-ir.n- 
or  prolongations  of  the 
light  of  Jupiter  at  the 
points  of  contact;  and 
when  nearly  disappearing 
behind  the  moon,  the  fig- 
ure of  the  section  was  elongated,  so  as  to  deviate  greatly 
from  a  circular  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  pin  net."  These 
la-t  three  accounts  of  observations  are  all  from  the  Me- 
moirs, vol.  ii..  pp.  S7  **!'. 

In  view  of  these  and  similar  anomalies,  K.  Xeisson, 
I'N'j.,  in  his  discussion  of  the  limit  of  a  possible  lunar  at- 
mosphere (Mniilhly  \ntii-i'*  i'f  tin'  Itiiyii/  .\Hlriiuiinui-iil  ,V,. 
«'«fjr,  Nov..  1*73).  says:  "There  can  bo  no  question  but 
that  the  main  circumstance  limiting  the  density  of  any 
possible  atmosphere,  is  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light 
it  would  cause.  Kroin  what  we  know  on  the  subject,  u 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  must  be  of  comparatively 
small  density,  it  is  evident  that  we  have  only  to  deal  with 
the  horizontal  refraction,  as  the  refraction  must  practi- 
cally vanish  for  any  beyond  very  low  altitudes."  Regard- 
ing the  different  values  given  by  the  telescopic  and  occul- 
taiioii  determination  of  the  semi-diameter  of  the  moon  as 
affording  the  process  best  adapted  to  detect  the  horizontal 
refraction,  from  an  elaborate  investigation  founded  on  such 
data,  he  concludes  that  the  horizontal  refraction  of  the 
moon's  atmosphere  has  different  values  in  accordance  with 
the  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature  to  which  the  moon  is 
subjected  and  the  action  of  her  feeble  gravity.  (See 
MOON.)  The  mean  value  of  Mr.  Neisson's  results  for  the 
horizontal  refraction  does  not  differ  much  from  one  second. 
Mr.  Neisson,  moreover,  remarksthat  "it  will  also  be  appar- 
ent that  for  the  density  of  the  supposed  atmosphere  no 
distortion  of  a  star  could  possibly  occur,  and  the  same  ap- 
plies to  the  occultation  of  a  planet  such  as  Jupiter  or 
Saturn;  the  maximum  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  planet  by  about  one-thousandth,  but  in  no  case  to 
distort  it."  He  makes,  moreover,  the  maximum  effect  of 
irradiation  to  be  0.5".  The  very  short  duration  of  the 
effect  of  the  lunar  refraction  also  comes  in,  and  that  would 
render  that  effect  in  such  a  fashion  the  more  difficult  to 
observe.  An  atmosphere  of  great  rarity,  controlled  in  its 
extent  by  a  feeble  gravity,  and  often  of  very  low  tem- 
perature—  itself  would  therefore  be  the  more  extensive, 
and  its  existence  under  those  circumstances  bo  consistent 
with  some  absorption  of  light,  such  as  was  observed  in 
the  instances  of  the  fixed  stars.  Along  the  rough  edge  of 
the  moon,  moreover,  the  phenomena  of  diffraction  and  other 
effects  must  take  place  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  an- 
tfnlt'i-  displacement  due  to  them  be  sensible  even  at  the  dis- 
tance of  the  earth.  The  peculiar  action  thus  arising,  as  to 
its  influence  on  the  light  of  the  body  occulted,  may  be  tpe- 
rijir.  arising  especially  in  some  peculiarity  of  the  light  as 
it  iitnuts  from  it*  source.  Guided  by  what  we  know  of  the 
changes  which  may  be  experimentally  made  in  the  exalta- 
tion or  degradation  of  luminous  vibrations,  we  may  well 
conceive  of  this  difference  at  the  very  origin  of  the  light 
at  the  surface  of  a  star,  or  even  also  of  that  which  comes 
from  near  the  border  of  the  sun's  disk  in  annular  or  in 
t.iiul  ri-li/aen  cf  Ihf  suit.  The  action  in  this  latter  case 
seems  to  be  analogous  to  that  on  the  light  of  the  fixed 
star-  or  that  of  the  planets,  after  the  manner  already  spe- 
cified. Accordingly,  the  author  of  this  article,  in  his 
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memoir  presented  at  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  May,  1843,  referred 
what  are  styled  "the  Baily  beads  "  to  an  action  similar  to 
that  which  produces  the  projection*  and  adhesions  of  stars 
in  occultations,  the  rounded,  bead-like  portions  being  the 
result  of  so  many  projections,  and  the  filamentous  connec- 
tions of  those  portions  indicative  of  intermediate  adhesion*. 
Then  the  projections  were  themselves  referred  to  an  action 
producing  a  bending  of  the  starlight  the  negative  of  that 
which  would  be  due  to  refraction,  denominated  by  the 
author  the  distortion  inward;  but  local  and  efficient  on 
light  (starlight  or  border  sunlight ;  i.  e.  light  from  near 
the  border  of  the  sun's  disk),  which  light  was  specifically 
subject  to  such  action,  from  a  cause  (as  heretofore  stated 
in  this  article)  originating  at  the  surface  of  the  star,  or 
near  the  border  of  the  sun's  disk.  That  the  action  was 
specific  is  confirmed  by  the  various  observations  of  the 
annular  eclipse  of  Sept.  18, 1838,  the  peculiar  phenomena  in 
question  being  especially  manifest  when  viewed  with  screens 
of  some  particular  color,  through  the  red  screens  above  all. 
When  the  time  of  immersion  or  that  of  emersion  has 
been  carefully  observed,  and  the  corrections  dependent 
on  the  moon's  distance  and  the  hour  of  the  day  applied 
(for  parallax),  the  difference  of  that  time  and  that  by 
computation,  for  the  lirst  meridian,  gives  the  longitude 
of  the  place  of  observation.  STEPHEN  ALEXANDER. 

Occupa'cia,  tp.  of  Essex  co.,  Va.     Pop.  3270. 

Oc'cupancy,  in  law.  This  is  one  of  the  modes  of  ob- 
taining title  to  property,  both  real  and  personal.  The  no- 
tion that  title  can  be  obtained  in  this  manner  is  derived 
from  the  Roman  law.  In  that  system  it  was  supposed  that 
occupancy  was  a  mode  of  ownership  derived  from  the  law 
of  nature,  and  was  particularly  applicable  to  tho.se  things 
which  by  general  rules  belong  to  no  one  (ret  nnllitis},  but 
are  open  to  all.  It  was  deemed  to  be  natural  that  the 
things  which  (!od  had  created  for  particular  persons,  and 
which  had  not  as  yet  passed  into  the  possession  of  any- 
body, should  belong  to  those  who  were  the  first  to  discover 
and  make  use  of  them.  Accordingly,  those  who  first  en- 
tered into  lands  which  were  not  inhabited,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  them,  became  justly  masters  of  them.  So  if  fish  were 
taken  from  the  sea  and  birds  from  the  air. 

The  theory  of  the  Roman  law,  that  the  rule  of  occupancy 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  law  of  nature,  has  not  only  had 
its  effect  upon  the  private  law  of  modern  times,  but  has 
exorcised  great  influence  in  forming  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  rule  that  capture  in  time  of  war  jrave 
title  to  the  captor  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  idea 
that  the  belligerents  stood  towards  each  other  in  a  state 
of  nature,  when  the  one,  being  under  no  duty  to  respect 
the  property  of  the  other,  could  lawfully  retain  whatever 
he  could  seize  upon  and  had  sufficient  power  to  hold.  But 
its  leading  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  recognition  by  the 
nations  of  modern  times  of  the  principle  that  the  discovery 
of  uninhabited  lands,  or  of  what  was  deemed  equivalent, 
inhabited  only  by  savages,  gives  sovereignty  to  the  nation 
to  which  the  discoverer  belongs,  provided  the  discovery  is 
followed  up  by  exploration  and  settlement.  Here,  again, 
the  notion  seems  to  have  been  that  the  respective  nations 
were  related  to  each  other  as  individuals  would  be  in  a 
"  state  of  nature  "  and  outside  of  the  pale  of  society.  How- 
ever convenient  this  assumption  may  have  been,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  pure  fiction.  Mr.  .Maine  in  his  work  on  An- 
cient Lam  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  the  earliest 
form  of  ownership  was  that  held  by  village  communities, 
and  was  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  a  corporate  nature, 
and  that  it  was  only  after  a  course  of  experience  that  sep- 
arate ownership  of  property  emerged  from  the  common 
ownership  of  the  village  or  corporation.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  Roman 
jurists  has  led  to  great  confusion  and  uncertainty.  It  has 
been  extremely  difficult  to  determine  what  kind  of  occu- 
pancy gave  a  secure  title  to  the  nation  of  the  discoverer,  and 
how  completely  and  how  soon  it  must  be  followed  by  explo- 
ration and  settlement.  (See  Maine's  Ancient  Laic,  eh.  viii.) 

When  reference  is  had  to  individual  title  to  land  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  particular  nation,  it  may  be  observed 
that  there  was  but  little  room  for  the  theory  of  title  by  occu- 
pancy after  the  feudal  system  had  become  fully  established. 
(See  FEUDAL  SYSTEM.)  Under  that  system  the  title  to  land 
wus  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the  king,  who  parcelled  it  out 
to  inferior  owners  upon  certain  conditions,  who  in  turn,  by 
the  process  of  subinfeudation.  could  parcel  it  out  to  others. 
The  entire  land  of  the  state  thus  became  vested  in  owner- 
ship, and  there  was  in  general  no  mode  of  acquiring  it  except 
from  the  former  owner,  unless  by  the  doctrine  of  "  adverse 
possession  "or  "disseisin."  (See  DISSEISIN.)  This  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  title  by  mere  occupancy.  In  the  latter 
case  the  title  is  acquired  in  vacant  property  instantly  and 
by  the  mere  fact  of  occupancy.  Adverse  possession  requires 
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a  peaceable  and  notorious  possession  for  a  length  of  time,  is 
urged  against  an  existing  owner,  and  is  founded  upon 
rules  of  public  policy  to  promote  security  in  titles.  In 
this  country  the  king  was  supposed  before  the  Revolution 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  titles  of  individuals  were 
obtained  by  grants  from  him.  Since  the  Revolution  the 
title  is  derived  cither  from  a  State  or  the  U.  S.  government. 
The  courts  will  take  no  notice  of  any  title  to  hind  not 
originating  in  the  act  of  one  of  these  governments,  or  at 
least  not  sanctioned  by  one  of  them.  Even  though  the 
land  be  in  one  sense  owned  by  Indians,  their  ownership  is 
not  inconsistent  with  a  title  on  the  part  of  the  government 
within  whose  jurisdiction  the  land  is  situated.  The  right 
of  discovery,  as  recognized  by  the  various  civilized  nations, 
is  understood  to  give  to  the  U.  S.  the  exclusive  right  to 
acquire  from  the  Indian  tribes  all  the  lands  belonging  to 
them,  and  not  embraced  within  grants  already  made  by 
the  U.  S.  or  sanctioned  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  and  not  with- 
in the  territory  belonging  to  the  original  thirteen  States. 
This  proposition  does  not  deny  that  the  Indian  tribes  are 
owners,  but  affirms  that  they  can  only  sell  to  the  U.  S. 
Any  rule  which  would  permit  them  to  convey  to  any  other 
nation  would  be  fraught  with  danger  to  our  government, 
and  would  be  plainly  subversive  of  the  recognized  rights 
depending  upon  discovery  and  settlement. 

Owing  to  these  considerations,  titles  to  land  by  occu- 
pancy can  only  arise  in  special  cages.  One  of  these  is  that 
of  accretion  or  gaining  land  from  the  ocean  or  a  lake  or  a 
navigable  stream,  where  the  soil  left  bare  by  the  water 
may  be  regarded  as  an  incident  to  the  principal  ownership 
of  the  upland.  When  an  island  arises  in  the  ocean  or  in  a 
navigable  stream  it  belongs  to  the  state.  The  same  result 
follows  in  cases  of  addition  to  the  mainland,  where  tho 
increase  is  sudden  and  perceptible.  The  rule  of  accretion, 
as  applying  to  the  adjoining  owner,  refers  to  increments 
gradually  made,  so  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  impercep- 
tible to  the  eye. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  title  to  land  may  still  be 
gained  by  occupancy,  if  there  be  no  statute  to  the  contrary, 
is  one  depending  upon  an  imperfect  rule  of  common  law 
as  to  the  devolution  of  legal  estates  in  case  of  an  owner's 
druth.  The  cjise  is  an  estate  granted  to  A  for  the  life  of  B. 
Should  A  die  before  B,  intestate,  the  law  provides  no  one 
upon  whom  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  estate  shall  de- 
volve. It  cannot  pass  to  the  heir  of  A,  since  it  is  not  an 
estate  of  inheritance  or  fee  (see  FEE)  ;  it  cannot  belong  to 
the  executor  {see  EXKITTUK),  since  it  is  real  estate;  itcan- 
not  revert  to  the  grantor  until  B  dies,  since  he  cannot  de- 
rogate from  his  own  grant.  The  law  having  thus  provided 
no  owner,  the  estate  may  be  seized  by  any  person  whit  may 
be  able  to  take  possession  of  it.  Such  a  person  is  called  a 
'*  general  occupant."  In  some  instances  the  grant,  instead 
of  being  made  to  A  for  the  life  of  B,  is  made  to  A  and  his 
heirt  during  the  life  of  B.  In  that  case  the  heirs  take  the 
unexpired  residue,  not  as  AeiV*  (for  the  estate  is  not  inher- 
itable), but  because  they  are  specially  named,  and  are 
thence  called  "  special  occupants."  These  rules  are  in  a 
number  of  the  States  changed  by  statute.  It  is  sometimes 
provided  that  the  unexpired  portion  of  A's  estate  shall  be 
regarded  as  a  chattel,  and  shall  pass  to  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives. 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  personal  property,  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  there  are  still  several  instances  in  which  title  by 
occupancy  takes  place.  One  is  that  of  property  taken  from 
an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  According  to  the  law  of  na- 
tions, this  property  belongs  to  the  sovereign  of  the  state 
of  which  the  individual  captor  may  be  a  member.  It  is, 
however,  quite  usual  for  the  state  to  provide  rules  whereby 
the  captors  may  be  rewarded  for  their  exertions  by  giving 
them  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  captured  property.  A 
distinction  is  taken  between  booty  (property  taken  on  land) 
and  prizes  taken  at  sea.  In  the  case  of  property  taken  at 
sea  the  practice  of  the  law  of  nations  now  demands  that 
there  should  be  an  adjudication  by  a  competent  prize  court 
organized  under  the  authority  of  the  belligerent  claiming 
the  property.  In  the  case  of  booty  no  such  adjudication  is 
necessary.  Undisturbed  possession  for  a  brief  period  is 
sufficient  to  confer  a  title.  There  may  be  cases,  nowever, 
where  prize  and  booty  are  so  intimately  blended  that  a 
prize  court  will  have  jurisdiction  over  both.  (See  remarks 
of  Lord  Mansfield  in  Lindo  v.  Rodney,  Douglas  Reports, 
592.)  There  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  at  an  early 
day  questions  concerning  booty  were  brought  before  the  now 
obsolete  court  of  the  "  constable  and  marshal "  of  England. 
(2  Knapp,  Privy  Council  Rep.,  pp.  149,  151.)  The  present 
mode  in  which  booty  is  distributed  in  England  among  the 
actual  captors  is  to  refer  their  petition  to  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  who  commonly  recommend  that  a  grant  be  made 
of  it  to  trustees  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  after  receiv- 
ing it  distribute  it  according  to  principles  submitted  to 
them  by  the  officials  of  the  treasury.  The  scheme  prepared 
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by  the  trustees  must  receive  the  royal  assent.  (2  Phillimore, 

/'„!.    /..!»•.    1-J.I 

Another  in-tancc  of  title  by  occupancy  is  that  of  finding 
property  u|.nn  lund.  (Sec  FixniNii.)  Black-torn-  places 
under  lliis  general  heinl  "I*"  the  i  i  lion,  or  the 

addition  of  value  made  liv  NIII-  person  In  till'  goods  i.f  an- 
other -"•  ICOHMM.)  Confusion  may  also  !»•  ranked 
under  this  head  "f  title.  'I'!"'  thi-nry  of  title  liy  .-.infusion 
li  tint  where  a  wrongdoer,  "''''  intent  '"  '•'i«i»iit  a  fraud, 

in  in  i;li  -s  his  L' 1-  ""''  '""M'  "''another  so  th:il  th.-\  MDQOt 

hi-  distinguished,  the  iiiM.ii-i-iit  party  becomes  the  owner 
,.f  tin-  entin  subject  matter.  The  law  will  not  .-'.in].el  him 

to  separate  HII-  g I-  "f  the   wrongdoer  IV.. in  his  OHM,  but 

will  require  that  act  of  the  defrauder ;  ami  as  by  tin-  hypoth- 
,.-is  tin-  separation  i-  impossible,  the  title  tu  tin-  goodj  is 
acquired  by  the  fai-t  of  ipi-i-ii|iani'y.  '!'!»•  .-aine  writer  re- 
fi-rs  the  title  to  works  of  literature  nnil  art  to  the  mime 
e.  1'erhaps  it  woillil  be  inure  exact  In  say  (hat  they 
are  i-ases  of  property  acquired  by  orn-'s  own  art  or  ponvr 
of  origination.  (See  LITKHAIIV  I'luu-Kim.)  The  prop 
i-rtv  in  trailr  mark-,  i  tee  Tu  un:  M  llih  i  is  an  in-tance  of 
title  ae.|uire.l  li.v  oi-enpiiney.  A  person  using  a  word  or 
device  to  mark  his  ownership  of  goods  or  of  a  bOStDAM 

I mies  tin-  owner  of  the  so-called   "trade-mark"  itself. 

The  title  to   wild   animals   (see    KKII.K    X.iri  ui:l    is    also 

gained  by  -ii]ianey.     The  property  or  ownership  in  this 

case  having  onee  been  gained  remains  iniperl'eet  so  IOIIL'  as. 
the  animal  has.  the  capacity  to  resume  its  original  wild 
ness.  Should  it  escape,  without  any  disposition  to  return 
(iiiit'mii*  r. •!••;•(.  in/I ),  the  ownership  is  lost,  and  the  law  of 
title  by  occupancy  may  again  be  called  into  requisition  in 
favor  iif  one  who  may  first  take  possession.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  all  capacity  to  escape  bad  been  lost,  the  owner- 
shin  gained  by  occupancy  would  be  absolute. 

T.  W.  Dwir.nr. 

Occupation.  In  Roman  law  this  word  was  used  of 
the  act  of  taking  pos.-cssio,,.  The  possession  thus  acquired. 
if  the  law  allowed,  could  end  in  full  ownership.  Thus. 
<,>•<•!<[, <i>/>-r'n«  -I'/'  r.  in  one  of  tho  old  Latin  grammarians, 
denotes  bind  deserted  by  it-  own  cultivator  and  occupied 
or  taken  posses. ion  of  by  another.  The  principal  objects 
which  could  by  Human  law  be  thus  taken  possession  of 
were,  (11  wild  animals,  which  in  their  free  state  were  held 
to  be  without  an  owner,  and  wherever  taken  belonged  to 
the  i'u;iiv>r.  If.  after  being  taken,  they  recovered  their 
freedom,  they  again  became  without  an  owner  and  could 
belling  to  a  new  i-n/ifor.  (2)  Things  abandoned  by  an 
owner  with  the  intention  of  giving  up  his  ownership  and 
without  intending  to  transfer  his  right  to  another.  (3) 
Treasure-trove  belonged  by  tinman  law  to  the  finder  in 
certain  eases  only,  as  where  it  had  licen  hid  in  an  unusual 
wav  and  so  long  that  the  owner  was  not  to  be  discovered. 
Where  it  was  found  by  a  man  on  his  own  ground  or  on 
ground  without  an  owner,  it  belonged  wholly  to  him. 
Where  it  was  found  on  the  ground  of  another,  it.  went  half 
to  the  tinder,  half  to  the  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  to  the  state 
if  the  land  was  public.  (4)  In  war  the  foe  \\:.s  looked  on 
as  without  rights,  and  thus  his  property  was  without  an 
owner  and  capable  ol'  a.-'iuisition.  Things  taken  from  a 
public  enemy  during  war,  however,  went  lirst  to  the  state. 
which  could  give  rights  over  them  to  others,  as  to  the 
captors. 

There  is  a  kind  of  military  occupation,  which  interna- 
tional law  has  to  do  with,  and  which  presents  to  us  some 
!>eculiar  difficulties,  l-'or  those  which  arise  out  of  the  pub- 
ic actions  of  the  occupant  during  bis  < npation,  in  case 

he  afterwards  relinquishes  his  hold  on  the  place  or  district 
occupied,  we  refer  to  vol.  ii..  page  1254,  col.  1,  and  to 
Phillimore,  there  cited.  A  question,  however,  may  be 
asked  to  which  we  will  attempt  to  give  a  succinct  answer 
—namely,  What  is  occupation  of  a  country  or  a  district  by 
an  invading  belligerent  ?  Such  occupation,  then,  implies 
the  termination  of  all  political  or  municipal  authority  on 
the  part  of  the  former  holders  of  power,  except  so  far  as 
such  authority  is  consented  tu  by  the  occupant  invader. 
This  is  a  result  of  military  power  and  afact.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  every  part  of  the  district  should  be  held  in 
control  by  a  force  on  the  spot  :  all  that  is  necessary  seems 
to  be  that  the  army  should  bo  so  distributed  as  to  have 
direct  communication  between  its  parts  and  detachments, 
nnd  to  have  sufficient  force  to  put  down  any  insurrection 
within  the  district.  Occupation  must  be  effective,  like 
blockade ;  but  as  a  blockade  may  be  raised  by  a  superior 
force  from  without  or  run  through  by  stealth,  so,  in  the 
same  way,  tlu-  objects  of  an  occupation  may  be  defeated  by 
an  attack  from  without,  or  the  lines  be  broken  through  by 
even  a  weak  force  where  they  arc  weakest.  An  occupied 
district  is  under  military  law  exercised  by  the  commander 
of  the  invading  army  (comp.  sec.  1  of  the  instructions  for 
the  government  of  armies  of  the  F.  S.  in  the  field),  who 
may,  if  he  sees  fit,  allow  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land  to 


take  their  course  under  control  and  .supervision  of  military 

officers  of  his  appointment.     What  pr -dings  within  the 

occupied  district  on  the  part  of  discontented  inhabitants 
should  be  punished  with  severity  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
by  general  rules.  Thus  much.  howc\er,  may  be  said — 
that  guerilla  warfare  by  parties  who  have  no  uniform,  or 
who  put  on  and  take  off  a  uniform  at  pleasure,  and  are 
without  any  connection  with  the  national  army,  is,  and 
on  account  of  the  atrocity  and  in-idi.msnc-s  with  which 
such  warfare  is  apt  to  be  carried  on  ought  to  be.  punished 
with  .-.-verity.  T.  1>.  WOOI.SKV. 

O'cean  (Lai.  O.vuniu  ,•  (!r.  Occam].  The  v.uters  of 
the  sea  are  divided  by  the  solid  lauds  into  a  few  large 
l.a-in-  or  oceans,  which  are  the  counterpart  of  tho  conti 

nent-.      The   1'acilic.  the   Atlantic,  and  the  Indiai -an- 

eorrespond  to  the  three  worlds,  and  separate  them  from 
one  another.  Much  of  them  is  again  subdivided  into  a 
northern  and  southern  basin,  except  the  Indian  Ocean. 
which,  on  this  account,  is  only  a  half  ocean.  Tho  Arctic 
Ocean  i-  properly  a  continuation  of  the  Atlantic,  but,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  the  coasts  of  the  three  northern  eon 
tinents.  it  ha-  a  phy  -io^nomy  of  its  own.  As  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Ocean,  being  hounded  by  no  lands,  it  maybe  con- 
-i  lend  |au  ||  an  ocean  by  itself  than  as  the  common  root 
from  which  they  all  radiate.  The  three  great  oceans  have 
a.  wide  opening  toward  tho  south,  and  become  gradually 
narrower  toward  the  north,  jn-t  the  r.-\  erse  of  the  conti 
nonts.  But  they  differ  in  general  form.  The  I'acilic  Ocean 
is  an  oval,  nearly  shut  up  in  the  north,  where  the  op- 
posite coasts  approach  each  other,  so  a-  to  ]ea\e  between 
\>ia  and  America  only  the  narrow  passage  of  lichring 
Straits,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  Arctic  n.-ean. 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  likened  by  llumbnldt  to  a 
long  val'ey  with  parallel  sides,  the  projecting  body  of 

Africa  fitting  into  the   \a-t    r Ml   of  the  (lulf  of  Mexico 

and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  as  South  America  and  Cape  St. 
Roque  into  the  Cult  of  (iuinea.  It  is  the  only  ocean 
widely  open  at  the  north,  stretching  from  pole  to  pole,  the 
only  ready  channel  for  the  exchange  of  the  polar  and 
equatorial  waters.  The  Indian  Ocean  has  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  the  vertex  of  which  is  turned  to  the  north,  but 
without  communication  with  the  northern  waters.  The 
Pacific  Ocean  contains  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  waters 
of  the  sea.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  great  ocean.  Its  ex- 
tent, its  compact  form,  the  direction  of  its  longer  axis  from 
east  to  west,  make  it  the  counterpart  of  the  Old  World. 
The  Atlantic  has  only  half  the  size  of  the  Pacific,  and  one 
quarter  of  all  the  water  surface  ;  by  its  narrow  and  slender 
form,  its  direction  from  north  to  south,  it  corresponds  to 
the  New  World,  as  tho  Indian  Ocean  to  Africa. 

The  lied  n/  the  Ocean. — The  basins  of  the  oceans  are 
depressed  below  the  face  of  their  waters  as  the  continents 
are  elevated  above  the  same  surface  level.  As  they  form 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  relief  of  the  earth's  crust,  a 
knowledge  of  their  configuration  would  be  of  great  inter- 
est, but  very  little  is  known  on  this  subject.  Numerous 
soundings,  however,  made  in  the  shallow  seas  along  the 
coasts  of  the  continents  for  the  wants  of  navigation,  deep- 
sea  soundings  taken  in  the  heart  of  the  ocean  from  purely 
scientific  motives,  and  recently  similar  observations  for  the 
laying  of  telegraphic  cables  across  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Mediterranean,  have  given  us  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  beds  of  these  two  seas  which  are  the  best 
known.  The  main  feature  of  the  Atlantic  basin  seems  to 
be  a  deep  valley  which  runs,  with  an  average  depth  of 
20,000  feet  or  more,  along  and  parallel  to  the  coasts  of  the 
New  World.  A  large  swell  over  10,000  feet  higher,  bear- 
ing, perhaps,  the  islands  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  St.  Helena, 
Ascension,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  the  Azores,  sep a 
it  (as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  t>)  from  another  valley  only  15,000 
feet  deep,  which  stretches  along  and  close  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  Both  valleys  rise  north-ward,  and  are  confounded 
in  one  basin  on  the  so-called  telegraphic  plateau  between 
Newfoundland  and  Ireland,  whose  average  depth  is  about 
12,000  feet,  and  the  greatest  2400  fathoms,  or  1  l.unn  feet. 
as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  a.  Toward  the  northward  the  depth  it 
gradually  reduced  to  8000  and  9000  feet,  between  (Jrcen- 
land  and  Iceland,  while  on  the  European  side  the  depth 
averages  hardly  1500  feet.  In  the  Arctic  Ocean  the  depth 
is  still  less  considerable,  but  very  irregular.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  continents  the  seas  are  often  shallow  for 
a  long  distance,  and  their  bottom  seems  only  tbe  continua- 
tion, by  gentle  slopes,  of  the  continents  which  border  them. 
Thus,  from  Newfoundland,  along  the  line  of  the  cables 
(Fig.  1,  n),  the  submarine  plain  extends  for  140  miles  be- 
fore reaching  the  depth  of  1000  feet,  but  beyond  it  falls 
rapidly  within  a  few  miles  to  a  lower  terrace  of  9000  feet. 
By  another  rapid  step  a  still  lower  plain  is  attained,  hav- 
ing a  depth  varying  from  12,000  to  14.000  feet,  and  stretch- 
ing with  inconsiderable  variations  through  1700  miles, 
across  the  whole  basin  of  the  Atlantic.  This  IB  the  BO- 
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FIG.  1. — Sections  across  the  Basin  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Depth  in  Fathoms. 

a.    From  Newfoundland  to  Valentia  Island  on  the  line  of  the  Telegraph  Cables. 
Newfoundland.  Length  1850  Miles.  Valentia  Island. 

i  170 


Cape  St.  Roque. 

I 


6.    From  Cape  St.  Roque,  Brazil,  to  Cape  Palmas,  Western  Africa. 
Length  1800  Miles. 


Snnd  Key. 


c.    From  Sand  Key  to  Havana. 
Length  83  Miles. 


Havana. 


called  telegraph  plateau.  At  about  2.'!0  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Ireland  it  ascends  again,  by  similar  steps,  to  the 
border  of  the  submarine  plateau  on  which  rest  the  British 
Isles.  A  similar  structure  is  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
basin.  From  Cape  llace,  Newfoundland,  southward  for 
20(1  miles  across  the  Great  Bank,  the  depth  of  the  sea 
never  exceeds  100  fathoms,  when  it  plunges  suddenly  by 
two  terraces  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
where  the  soundings  give  from  25,000  to  30,000  feet.  From 
the  New  Jersey  shore,  according  to  the  observations  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  the  slope  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  only 
5  feet  in  a  mile,  but  beyond  100  miles  it  descends  suddenly 
400  feet  in  a  mile.  About  114  miles  from  the  coast  a  sub- 
marine plain  begins  at  the  depth  of  6000  feet,  and  another, 
12,000  feet  deep,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  These 
facts,  and  the  absence  of  any  oceanic  island  other  than 
volcanic  or  coralline,  disprove  the  idea,  often  advanced, 
that  the  bed  of  the  oceans  is,  like  the  surface  of  submerged 
continents,  full  of  valleys  and  mountain-chains.  It  seems 
far  more  uniform.  Extensive  plains  and  huge  table-lands 
predominate.  True  mountain-chains  are  only  found  near 
the  continents,  as  parts  of  their  structures,  and  when  reach- 
ing above  the  surface  form  chains  of  continental  islands. 
But  these  submarine  plains  and  plateaus  are  gigantic  com- 
pared with  those  above  water.  Nowhere  on  dry  land  do 
wo  see  plateaus  of  15,000  to  20,000  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding plains. 

The  lied  uf  the  /'mV/iV  Ot-ran  is  much  less  known  than 
that  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  absence  of  soundings,  which 
are  few,  its  average  depth  has  been  inferred  from  the  ve- 
locity of  the  tide  and  earthquake  waves  which  often  cross 
it  from  E.  to  W.,  this  velocity  depending  upon  the  depth 
of  the  basin  in  which  the  waves  move.  From  this  kind 
of  evidence  Prof.  Bache,  superintendent  of  the  Coast  Sur- 
vey, makes  the  depth  of  the  Pacific  between  Japan  and 
the  coast  of  California  from  12,000  to  14,000  feet.  Prof. 
Hochstetter,  using  the  waves  raised  by  the  groat  earth- 
quake of  South  America  in  1868,  calculated  the  depth  be- 
tween the  coast  of  South  America  and  the  Chatham  Isles 
in  the  South  Pacific  at  11,500  feet.  Both  results  agree  with 
the  soundings.  The  central  axis  of  the  ocean,  free  from 
islands,  is  probably  deeper  ;  some  uncertain  soundings  ex- 
ceed 40,000  feet.  Similar  depths  are  given  for  the  Indian 
Ocean. 
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The  inland  and  border  seas  properly  belong  to  the  co 
tinents.  Around  the  British  Isles  and  in  the  German  S 
the  depth  rarely  exceeds  (100  feet,  and  is  often  much  less. 
The  continent  of  Europe  is  here  prolonged  in  the  form  of 
a  submarine  plateau.  The  Baltic  Sea,  being  a  simple  de- 
pression in  the  continent,  is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  deep. 
The  border-seas  of  Asia,  inside  of  the  chains  of  conti- 
nental islands,  hardly  exceed  a  few  hundred  feet,  while 
outside,  the  rapid  slopes  and  deep  ocean  begin.  The  Med- 
iterranean and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  in  the  zone  of  broken 
lands,  are  much  deeper.  The  first  is  divided  into  two 
basins  by  a  high  neck  stretching  between  Sicily  and  the 
African  shore,  at  the  slight  depth  of  50  to  500  feet.  The 
western  basin  has  a  depth  of  over  9000  feet,  and  the  east- 
ern, S.  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  even  13,000  feet.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  c,  has  a  depth  of  over  5000 
feet.  The  Caribbean  Sea  averages  6000  feet,  and  reaches 
near  Darien  at  least  10,000  feet.  Still,  outside  of  the  Les- 
ser Antilles  the  basin  of  the  ocean  proper  sinks  to  18,000 


feet  and  more.  The  greatest  depths  of  the  ocean  have  been 
observed  in  the  Soutli  Atlantic.  West  of  St.  Helena  James 
Ross  found  no  bottom  with  a  line  of  27,600  feet.  West  of 
the  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  Capt.  Denham  touched  the 
bottom  at  40,000  feet.  Captain  Parker  found  even  50,000 
feet  in  the  same  region.  But  from  the  difficulty  of  such 
measurements  those  figures  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  cor- 
rect. On  the  whole,  the  ocean  basins  become  less  deep 
toward  the  north  pole,  just  as  the  lands  become  lower  to- 
ward the  same  region.  A.  GUYOT. 

Ocean,  county  of  Now  Jersey,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Area,  683  square  miles.  It  is  generally 
low,  level,  and  covered  with  pitch-pine  forests  and  cedar 
swamps.  Bog-iron  ore  and  valuable  grecnsand  (known  :is 
marl,  an  excellent  fertilizer)  are  obtained.  Indian  corn 
and  lumber  arc  leading  products.  Cap.  Tom's  Kiver.  Pop. 
13,628. 

Ocean,  tp.  of  Moninouth  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  6189. 

Ocea'na,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  W.  by  Lake 
Michigan.  Area,  550  square  miles.  It  is  level,  well- 
wooded,  and  adapted  to  grain  and  fruit  raising.  The  lum- 
ber manufacture  is  the  leading  industry.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  K.  II. 
Cap.  Hart. "  Pop.  7222. 

Oceana,  tp.  of  Muskegon  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  919. 

Oceana,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Wyoming  co.,  West 
Va.  Pop.  791. 

Ocean  Grove,  post-v.  of  Ocean  tp.,  Monmouth  co., 
N.  J.,  on  the  sea-coast,  6  miles  S.  of  Long  Branch. 

Ocea'nica,  the  name  given  by  modern  geographers 
to  all  the  islands  or  groups  of  islands  situated  between  the 
south-eastern  shore  of  Asia  and  the  western  shore  of 
America,  and  consisting  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Aus- 
tralasia, and  Polynesia. 

Ocean  Navigation.  Sec  NAVIGATION,  by  LT.-COM. 
ALEXANDER  H.  McConjiicK,  U.  S.  N. 

Ocean  Springs,  post-v.  of  Jackson  co.,  Miss.,  on  the 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  R.  R.  Pop.  560. 

Ocean  Steam  Navigation.  Sec  NAVIGATION,  OCEAN 
STEAM,  by  W.  S.  W.  VAIIX. 

Ocel'lns  tnca'nns,  a  Greek  philosopher,  b.  in  Luca- 
nia,  Italy,  probably  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c.  Of  his  life 
nothing  is  known,  and  it  has  been  much  disputed  whether 
the  treatise  riepi  1%  rai  llavrot  OWios  ("On  the  Nature  of 
the  Whole"),  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  is  a  genuine 
work  by  him  or  not.  There  is  a  good  edition  of  it  by 
Mullach  (Berlin,  1 846),  and  an  English  translation  by 
Thomas  Taylor  (1831).  The  treatise  is  remarkable.  !><•- 
cause  it  argues  that  the  whole  has  had  no  beginning  and 
will  have  no  end. 

O'celot  [Aztec,  ocelotl,  from  of  a,  "to  paint"],  a  name 
applied  to  the  Felii  pardnlit,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
cat  family,  found  in  America  from  Louisiana  and  Texas  S. 
to  Patagonia.  It  is  some  three  feet  long,  extremely  agile 
and  graceful,  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  a  good  climber  of 
trees.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  greatly  resembles  the  com- 
mon cat  in  its  habits.  Its  skin  is  prized  in  commerce.  It 
is  gray,  marked  with  black  and  fawn-colored  lines.  The 
painted  ocelot  (Fella  pictua)  and  the  gray  ocelot  (/'.  nrmil- 
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/ni.i)  nre  South  American  animals  of  similar  size,  habit.*, 
and  appearance.     Still  other  species  or  well-marked  vari- 
i  re  known. 

O'chrp.  Clays  colored  by  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
in  variable  proportion*,  and  thus  yielding  shades  of  yd 
low  from  pale  yellow  tn  deep  orange,  arc  largely  ll-cd  as 
piL'inents  in  the  arts  under  the  name  of  oehre,  but  flit- 
term  is  als..  in. in-  hrc.adly  applied  to  any  clay  richly 
colored  by  peroxide  of  iron.  "  Reddle."  or  "red  chalk," 
i-  a  \arietv  ..t'  ...-lire  counting  of  decomposed  ln-mtttite. 
In  mineralogy,  earth  varieties  of  hrmatitrnr  iron-peroxide, 
if  bright  tinted,  are  known  as  "red  oehrr,"  whilst  urgil- 

ai  and  .1. nip. .sing  Hiimnilr*.  or  hyilrated  peroxide-. 

give  rise  to  "  brown  ochre."     The  term  is  moreover  n-ed 
in  that  science,  in  combination,  to  express  the  earthy,  pul- 
i.  decomposing  oxides  of  oilier  elements. 

OcklnAVaha  River,  a  navigable  brnneh  of  the  St. 
John's  River,  rises  in  the  lakes  of  Orange  and  Sumter 
.•..<..  Fla.,  and  traverses  Marion  and  Putnam  cos.,  in  ft 
northward  course.  It  has  regular  steam  navigation. 

Oek'ley  (SIMON).  l>.  at  Kxetcr.  England,  in  1678  ;  studied 

.it  Queen's  College,  ( 'alnln -idge.  .list  ingnisliing  himself  hy 
his  attainments  in  the  Oriental  languages  ;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  F.ngland  ;  became  viear  of  Swavcscy.  near 
Cambridge,  1705;  published  a  Latin  [ntfir/nrt;,,,!  t,,  if,. 

Or',,  nlnl    I.Hiujun.j,-*    (  \  Till'. ).  a   /liitiiri/  ,,ftl,,-    ,/,-,/•»    (1707), 

translate'.!  from  the  Italian  of  llabbi  Loon  of  Modona, 
with  an  original  Supplement  wmoening  '/"•  ('•n->n't-*  <rn'f 
X'ini'n-it'tiix,  and  several  translation-  from  Oriental  man- 
uscripts; became  professor  of  Araliic  at  Cambridge  1711  ; 
is-ucd  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  the  Ilininri/  >,f 
tl,,  Saraceiu,  in  170!*,  and  the  second  in  1718.  D.  at 
Swavcscy  Aug.  !l,  1720. 

O'CIe'ry  (Mini  IKL),  b.  at  Kilbarron.  near  Ballyshan- 
non.  Ireland,  about  1575  ;  entered  the  Franciscan  order  as 
a  lay  brother:  resided  during  much  of  hig  life  in  the 
Irish  convent  at  Lonvain  :  was  sent  to  Ireland  to  collect 
materials  for  Hugh  Ward's  Lirm  nf  the  fn'nli  ,sWnr«,  and 
spent  fifteen  years  in  accumulating  antiquarian  documents. 
With  the  aid  of  Conary  O'Clery,  Cucogry  O'Clery,  and 
Forfeasa  0'Mule.onry,  he  compiled  the  Anifi/'i  BwglMakta 
A'/' '  iniu,  or  Annul*  nf  the  Kitt'i'lunt  <>f  1,-rlnu'l ,  a  valuable 
work  usually  known  as  The  Annnh  nf  the  t'tnir  Mnsttrs. 
(See  O'DoxovAX,  JOHN.)  O'Clery  published  an  Irish  dic- 
tionary and  other  works,  and  d.  at  Lonvain  in  1643. 

Ocmul'KCe  River  rises  in  the  central  part  of  Georgia 
In  -everal  head-streams,  flows  in  a  generally  S.  S.  K.  course, 
and  above  Colquitt  joins  the  Oconee  to  form  the  Altamaha 
River.  Small  steamboats  ascend  to  Macon.  Its  lower 
course  is  through  sandy  pine  woods;  its  upper,  through  a 
granite  region,  where  its  many  rapids  might  bo  utilised 
for  water-power.  It  is  300  miles  long. 

Oco'nee,  a  new  county  in  Georgia,  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Oconeo  River,  formed  from  the  southern  part  of 
Clarke  eo.  Cap.  Watkinsville. 

Oconee,  the  westernmost  county  of  South  Carolina. 
Area,  550  square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  and  in  part  mountain- 
ous, with  much  mineral  wealth.  It  is  fertile,  especially  in 
the  valleys.  Corn  and  cotton  are  leading  products.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Blue  Ridge  R.  R.  Cap.  Wal- 
halla.  Pop.  10,536. 

Oconee,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  111.,  on  the  North- 
ern division  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  1558. 

Oconee  River  rises  in  Morgan  co.,  Ga.,  and  flows 
S.  by  E.  Below  Colquitt  it  unites  with  the  Ocmulgee  to 
form  the  Altaniaha.  Steamboats  have  ascended  in  high 
water  to  Milledgeville. 

O'Con'uell  (!>A.VIF.I.),  the  great  Irish  agitator,  was  b. 
at  Carhen,  county  Kerry,  Aug.  6,  1775,  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  small  estate,  but  of  ancient  family;  was  ed- 
ucated at  St.  Omer  and  Donay.  and  in  IT'.U  began  to  studv 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  :  in  1  7 US  was  called  to  the  bar  ;  rose  at 
once  to  distinction  as  a  barrister,  and  very  snnn  became 
prominent  in  Irish  politics,  addressing  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  of  Ireland. 
In  1815  he  was  challenge,!  by  Alderman  d'I'Nterre  of  Dub- 
lin, whom  he  mortally  wounded  ;  and  a  duel  with  Mr.  Peel 
was  soon  after  prevented  by  the  police.  In  1828  he  was 
chosen  to  Parliament  from  county  Clare,  but  was  excluded 
by  the  Test  oath,  but  in  1S21I  the  Roman  Catholic  emanci- 
pation took  place,  and  O'ConnclI  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  life-work  was  one  of  agitation,  both  among  the 
people  aihl  in  ihc  House  of  Commons,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union.  In  1S42  he  began  to  hold  "  monster  meetings"  in 
Ireland,  and  in  ISC!  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy and  sedition,  convicted,  and  lined  heavily:  but 
the  Lords  reversed  the  judgment  Sept.  7.  IS  It.  In  1845, 
when  it  was  shown  that  O'ConnclI.  who  had  long  re- 
ceived a  large  yearly  income  from  a  popular  subscription, 


was  also   acting   as   a  middleman  and  collecting  money 

from  the  tenants  of  another.  hi-<  influence  h.'L-'an  t<j  dc 
I  olinc.  and  in  I MH  hi"  support  of  the  Whig  mini-try  tended 
to  tin-  same  end.  In  1  *  17.  enfeebled  by  overwork  and  by 
anxiety  for  Ireland,  where  the  famine  had  broken  out.  he 
-i. ..ted  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  but  d.  at  Oenoa 
May  \:,,  is  17. 

O'C'on'nor  (Hen.  Aimirnt.  b.  at  llandon.  near  Cork. 
Ireland.  July  4,  17I17:  was  admitted  to  the  bar  IT^s:  -at 
in  tlie  Irisb  Parliament  17s'.<-°d:  entered  into  the  con 
spirucy  of  the  United  Irishmen:  l.c.-ame  one  of  the  li\e 
members  of  their  Directory:  was  imprisoned  six  months 
for  publishing  a  so-called  seditious  pamphlet:  went  t,, 
France  with  Lord  Kdward  Fitzgerald  to  negotiate  an  alli- 
ance for  Ireland  against  Kngland  :  conceited  with  llo.dto 
the  French  invasion  of  Ireland  :  w.i-  ane-ted  in  England 
Feb.  27,  17US,  tried  for  high  treason  at  Maid-tone.  Kent. 
but  acquitted  May  22;  rcanc-ted  in  the  court  room  on 
another  charge;  kept  live  years  a  pri-oner  in  I  ..it  ilcorgc. 
Scotland;  was  released  June.  I  Ml.".,  on  condition  of  per- 
petual exile  from  Ireland:  went  In  I'aiis:  was  appointed 
by  Napoleon  general  of  divi.-ion  Feb.  I'll.  I  MI  \  :  -ent  to  the 
coast  of  Scotland  in  command  of  the  hi-b  brigade;  mar- 
ried, in  1807,  Elisu  tie  Condorccl.  only  daughter  of  the 
philosopher:  withdrew  from  the  I  IM5;  was 

naturalized  as  a  French  citizen  |s|s;  edited  with  Ara#o 
the  works  of  Condorcct  (Paris.  11!  v.d--.,  ISI7-HM,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  controver.-ial  pamphlets.  I),  at  liiguon 
Apr.  25,  1852. 

O'Connor  (FKll:i:rs  F.mvAllli).  b.  at  Pangan  Cattle. 
county  Meath.  Ireland,  in  I  ''.»'< ;  entered  Parliament  for 
Cork  1SI!2;  took  part  in  the  sociali-tic  agitations,  making 
addresses  at  man;,  places  in  England:  edited  a  newspaper 
of  violent  tone,  the  \"ifhern  Star  ;  was  for  a  time  regarded 
as  the  leader  of  the '•  Chartist  "  party,  which  elected  him  to 
Parliament  from  Nottingham  is  17;  \i>itcd  the  I".  S.  soon 
afterwards;  became  insane  in  1852,  and  d.  at  Nottinghill, 
near  London,  Aug.  30,  1855. 

O'Connor  (Mini AI-.I,),  1).  IX,  b.  at  Cork,  Ireland,  Sept. 
27,1810;  studied  at  Qucenstown,  and  in  1821  entered  the 
Propaganda,  and  in  1 8.13  received  the  doctorate;  became 
in  1838  president  of  the  Roman  Catholic  .seminary  of  St. 
Charles  Pmrromeo,  Philadelphia,  Pa, ;  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Pittsburg  in  184.'!;  translated  to  the  see  of 
F.ric.  Pa.,  in  1853,  but  was  referred  to  his  former  diocese 
in  1854.  In  1860  he  resigned  the  bishop's  office  and  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus.  D.  at  Woodstock  College,  Md., 
(let.  is.  1872. 

O'Connor  (RODERICK),  popularly  called  RORY,  the  last 
independent  king  of  Ireland,  b.  in  Connaught  in  1116; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Connaught  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Turlogh  O'Connor,  11 5f> :  disputed  the  supremacy 
for  several  years  with  the  O'Neals  and  the  O'Briens ;  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Ireland  1 166  :  assembled  a  par- 
liament of  lords  and  clergy  at  Athboy  1167;  aided  in  the 
expulsion  of  Dcrmot.  king  of  Lcinster,  1168  ;  defeated  the 
English  invaders  under  Strongbow  in  several  engagements, 
but  subsequently  came  to  terms  with  them  and  reinstated 
Dermot  in  his  kingdom  ;  afterward  carried  on  war  with  the 
English  with  varying  success,  until  in  1175,  after  an  inter- 
view with  Henry  II.  of  England,  he  acknowledged  that 
monarch  as  lord  paramount  of  Ireland,  retaining  for  him- 
self his  ancestral  kingdom  of  Connaught.  His  sons  hav- 
ing revolted  against  him,  Roderick  retired  in  1186  to  a 
monastery,  where  he  d.  In  1198. 

O'Connor  (WILLIAX  DOI-GLAS),  b.  at  Boston,  Ma-s., 
in  1833 ;  was  educated  for  an  artistic  career ;  became  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Boston  Commonicen/ili  IS.Vi,  and  of 
the  Philadelphia  flalarrlni/  Ertning  Pout  1854-60;  became 
clerk  of  the  lighthouse  board  at  Washington  18(51,  chief 
clerk  1873,  librarian  of  the  treasury  department  1871 ;  has 
written  poems  and  tales  for  magazines,  and  published  ro- 
mance, /fnfri'iii/lnll  (186(1),  TV  '/ /  i;,;ii/  f'ofl  (1866), 

being  a  vindication  of  Walt  Whitman,  and  The  Ghaut 
(1867). 

Oconom'owoc,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Waukcsha  eo., 
Wis.,  on  the  La  Crosso  division  of  the  Chicago  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  30  miles  W.  of  Milwaukee,  is  noted  for 
its  numerous  lakes,  fine  drives,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
hotels.  It  is  called  the  "  Saratoga  of  the  West."  Pop.  of 
v.  1408;  of  tp.  2<j:'.l.  A.  D.  IHni:Kii,  En.  -TIMKS." 

O'Con'or  (CHARLES),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  in 
1804,  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of  education;  received  a 
common-school  education  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1824, 
and  by  his  untiring  industry  made  his  way  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  legal  profession  in  that  city,  which  he  long 
held,  having  been  retained  in  many  of  the  most  important 
oases  since  1840.  Always  a  Democrat,  he  never  held  office 
except  that  of  district  attorney  for  a  few  months  during  the 
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administration  of  Pres.  Pierce,  and  that  of  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1864.  In  1808  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency  by  the  extreme  Democrats,  and 
received  complimentary  votes  in  several  States. 

Ocosin'gOj  a  considerable  town  in  the  state  of  Chia- 
pas, Mexico,  70  miles  S.  E.  of  Ciudad  Real,  chiefly  noted 
for  extensive  ruins,  resembling  those  of  Palenr[uc,  de- 
scribed by  Dupaix  and  by  John  L.  Stephens  in  his  Central 
America,*  Chi<ip(i»,  and  Yucatan.  Pop.  about  5000. 

Ocon'tO,  county  of  Wisconsin,  bounded  N.  by  Michi- 
gan and  E.  by  Michigan  and  Green  Bay.  Area,  2268 
square  miles.  It  abounds  in  streams,  hikes,  and  forests. 
Pine  lumber  is  the  principal  product,  and  its  preparation 
is  the  leading  industry.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  Cap.  Oconto.  Pop.  8831. 

Oconto,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Oconto  co.,  Wis..  on 
the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  30  miles  N.  of  Fort 
IFoward.  It  has  a  public  library,  1 1  public  schools.  7 
churches,  I  bank,  3  newspapers,  a  paid  fire  department,  a 
public  park,  several  hotels,  and  a  number  of  stores.  It 
owes  its  prosperity  to  the  lumber  trade.  Pop.  of  v.  2655; 
of  tp.  3278.  J.  W.  HALL,  ED.  "LUMBERMAN." 

O'cracoke,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Hyde  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  368. 

Ocracoke  Inlet,  a  passant-  from  the  Atlantic  to  Pam- 
lico  Sound,  between  two  of  the  long  low  coast-islands  of 
North  Carolina.  It  lies  23 A-  nautical  miles  S.  \V.  of  Cape 
Hatteras.  On  its  N.  side  stands  a  brick  lighthouse  fi.'i  feet 
high  :  hit.  35°  6'  28"  N.,  Ion.  75°  58'  51"  W.  It  admits 
only  light-draught  vessels. 

Octahe'dron  [Gr,  6*™,  "eight."  and  eSp«-  "base"],  a 
solid  bounded  by  eight  triangular  planes.  If  regular,  its 
faces  are  equilateral.  It  has  twelve  edges  and  six  solid 
angles,  each  formed  by  four  equal  plant1  angles.  Its  solid 
contents  are  equal  to  the  cube  of  one  of  its  edges  multi- 
plied by  .47140-15. 

Octane,  CsHu,  the  eighth  of  the  marsh-gas  series,  a 
liquid,  sp.gr.  0.7032,  at  17°  C. ;  boiling-point,  111)0  to  125°. 
It  occurs  naturally  in  American  petroleum.  It  may  be 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  lime-soap  of  men- 
haden oil,  by  passing  the  vapor  of  the  thirteenth  of  the 
same  series,  tridecane,  CisIIas*  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and 
also  from  octyl  iodide,  phthalic  acid,  indigo  blue,  acenaph- 
them1,  etc.  By  long-continued  fractional  distillation  it  may 
be  separated  into  two  hydrocarbons,  having  different  boil- 
ing-points, but  the  same  composition.  K.  WALLKR. 

Oc'tave  [Lat.  wtttrn*  ;  Fr.  and  Ger.  octave],  in  music, 
an  interval  eight  degrees  above  or  below  some  other  on  the 
scale,  as  from  C  to  the  next  C,  or  Fj  to  FJ,  etc.  Also,  the 
series  of  notes  included  in  such  an  interval,  as  when  we 
speak  of  a  voice  or  instrument  having  a  range  of  so  many 
octaves  and  fractions  of  octaves. 

Octa'via,  sister  to  Augustus,  was  first  married  to  C. 
Man-ellus,  and  after  his  death  to  Mark  Antony.  She  was 
a  woman  of  perfect  beauty  and  great  accomplishments,  and 
her  life  shows  an  almost  heroic  nobleness  of  character.  She 
bore  to  Marcellus  two  daughters  and  a  son,  and  to  Antony 
two  daughters.  Of  the  latter,  the  elder  was  married  to  L. 
Domitius  Ahenoliarlius,  and  became  the  grandmother  of 
Nero ;  the  younger  was  married  to  Drusus,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Claudius  and  the  grandmother  of  Caligula. 
Her  son,  M,  Marcellus,  was  adopted  l>y  Augustus,  but  died 
young.  She  also  educated  the  children  of  Antony  by  Ful- 
via  and  Cleopatra.  She  d.  in  11  B.  c. 

Octene,  CgHie.  Octylene,  or  Caprylcne,  the  eighth 
of  the  series  of  olefincs.  The  name  was  proposed  by  Hof- 
mann  in  1803.  Boils  at  about  118°  to  120°;  is  prepared 
by  the  distillation  of  pelargonic  and  other  fatty  acids  with 
limo.  Octene  is  a,  mobile  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether:  burns  with  a  bright  smoky 
flame,  and  is  violently  attacked  by  nitric  acid,  yielding 
nitro  compounds.  E.  WALLER. 

Octo'ber  [Lat.,  from  octo,  "'eight  "],  the  eighth  month 
of  the  old  style,  or  Julian  year,  and  the  tenth  in  the  Grego- 
rian year. 

Octop'oda  [from  6«Tw,  "  eight,"  TTOU'?,  iroW*,  "foot"],  a 
sub-order  of  cuttle-fishes  (class  Cephalopoda]  of  the  order 
Dibranchiata.  in  which  the  body  is  sacciform,  the  head 
united  with  the  body  by  a  broad  cervical  band  and  sur- 
rounded by  eight  fleshy  arms;  the  arms  are  furnished  with 
sessile  cup-like  suckers  destitute  of  horny  rings;  the  eyes 
fixed  in  the  skin  and  incapable  of  rotation  ;  the  gill  cha'm- 
ber  longitudinally  divided  by  a  muscular  partition;  the 
siphunclo  entire;  oviduct  double;  no  rudimental  gland 
developed,  and  there  is  no  true  shell.  The  sub-order  is 
exhibited  in  four  living  families:  (1)  OetophUd«;  (2)  Cyro- 
tupirtir:  (3)  Phil<tncjci<la>t  and  (4)  Argonatttid*.  The  first 
two  are  chiefly  represented  by  species  inhabiting  the  shal- 
low waters  or  near  the  coast,  and  the  last  two  by  those  liv- 


ing in  the  open  sea.  The  males  of  all  the  species  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  peculiar  generative  economy;  the  males 
and  females  differ  little  from  each  other  in  general  appear- 
ance, but  in  the  former  one  of  the  eight  arms  becomes  de- 
veloped in  a  peculiar  manner,  supplied  with  semen,  and, 
in  fact,  modified  as  a  copulatory  organ,  and  capable  of  per- 
forming the  generative  function.  It  then  becomes  detached 
from  the  animal,  and  may  lead  for  a  time  an  independent 
life,  but  at  length,  in  some  cases,  it  is  received  by  a  female, 
and  serves  to  impregnate  her.  This  function  was  for  a 
longtime  unknown,  and  the  arm  so  modified  and  detached 
was  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  parasitic  worm,  and  named 
Ile.ctocotyhiH.  The  arm  in  question  is  not  always  the  snitie, 
in  some  species  one  arm  being  so  developed  and  in  others 
another.  The  arm  so  modified  is  known  as  a  hectocotylized 
;  arm.  It  is  periodically  renewed  and  detached.  TOKO.  GILL. 

Octopod'idae  [from  the  generic  name  Octopus],  a 
family  of  Cephalopoda  of  the  order  Dibranchiata  and  sub- 
order OCTOTODA.  (which  see).  The  body  is  oval  and  gen- 
erally destitute  of  fins;  the  mantle  separated  by  fleshy 
bands;  the  arms  with  two  rows  (rarely  one)  of  cups  and 
united  at  the  base  by  a  slight  or  moderate  web,  with  or 
without  distinct  equiferous  cells  between  the  bases  of  the 
arms.  The  family  includes  the  common  cuttlefish  of  the 
European  coasts,  and  one  representative  is  found  in  deep 
water  off  the  eastern  N.  American  coast.  Some  of  the 
species  attain  a  very  large  size,  and  exaggerated  accounts 
may  be  found  of  their  ferocity  and  size  in  many  popular 
works.  THEOPORK  GILL. 

Octroi'  [Fr..  remotely  from  the  Lat.  nucforitfti?,  "au- 
thority "],  a  toll  in  money  or  in  kind  levied  upon  farm  and 
garden  produce  at  the  gates  of  some  Kuropean  towns. 

O'Cur'ry  (EUGENE),  b.  at  Dunahu,  near  Carrigaholt, 
county  Clare,  Ireland,  in  17%  ;  received  a  liberal  education; 
was  employed  in  the  archaeological  department  of  the  ord- 
nance survey  of  Ireland  1834-41  ;  was  then  engaged  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  and  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  in  cataloguing  and  transcribing  their  ancient 
Gaelic  MSS. ;  discovered  and  deciphered  valuable  rem- 
nants of  the  ancient  Brelion  laws,  which  he  with  Dr. 
O'Donovan  was  commissioned  to  edit  and  translate  by  the 
Brehon  law  commissioners  isjl) ;  became  professor  of  Irish 
history  and  archaeology  in  the  newly-established  Roman 
Catholic  university  at  Dublin  1804;  contributed  to  tho 
Ti-ttnmtctitfiis  of  learned  societies;  edited  works  for  the 
Celtic  Society  and  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  and 
published  Lectures  on  the  Jfaniucrtpf  Material*  of  Ancient 
trixh  IIinti>/'t/  (  I S61 ).  Prof.  O'Curry's  labors  constituted 
the  foundation  of  Sir  II.  S.  Maine's  Lectures  on  the  Kurh/ 
JltHtitry  of  Institutions  (1876).  D.  at  Dublin  July  30,  iMii. 

Odd  Fel'lows,  Independent  Order  of,  a  secret 
benevolent  and  beneficial  association  which  had,  its  origin, 
in  London,  England,  about  1745.  Tho  character  attributed 
to  the  earliest  societies  or  lodges  of  Odd  fellows  is  that  of 
assemblages  mainly  for  social  purposes,  having  an  initia- 
tion ceremony,  and  a  collection  being  made  to  aid,  needy 
members, 

About  the  year  1800  thelodgcs  in  London  and  Liverpool 
were  known  us  "The  London  Order."  In  1809  a  member 
of  a  London  lodge  removed  to  Manchester  and  introduced 
the  order  into  that  city,  where  it  was  so  favorably  received 
that  several  lodges  were  speedily  organized,  and  in  1814 
the  lodges  in  Manchester  and  vicinity  were  consolidated 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
of  tho  Manchester  Unity."  A  grand  lodge,  composed  of 
those  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  noble  grand  (the  presiding 
officer)  a  regular  term  in  a  subordinate  lodge,  was  organized 
and  assumed  supervision  of  tho  subordinates.  The  Lon- 
don associations  and  other  lodges  throughout  the  country 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Manchester 
organization,  and  several  other  "  Unities"  sprang  into  ex- 
istence. The  Manchester  adherents  attained  greater  pros- 
perity than  any  of  their  rivals,  and  the  increase  of  lodges 
in  Great  Britain  determined  the  Manchester  authorities  to 
organize  an  **  annual  movable  committee  "  to  take  the  place 
of  the  local  grand  lodge,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was 
held  at  llanley  in  the  Potteries,  Staffordshire,  May  19  and 
I'll,  is^'l!,  and  was  attended  by  98  deputies,  representing 
the  several  subordinate  lodges.  The  early  laws  were  crude 
and  imperfect,  the  receipts  being  inadequate  to  meet  the 
authorized  disbursements.  The  annual  movable  committee 
;  eventually  established  a  system  of  rates  based  on  the  expe- 
rience acquired,  which  enabled  the  subordinates  to  meet  the 
relief  requirements  and  accumulate  a  reserve  fund  ample 
for  all  probable  demands. 

The  condition  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  the  largest  and 
most  important  body 'of  Odd  Fellows  in  Europe,  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  statement,  made  Jan.  1.  1875:  Lodges, 
4029;  members,  496,559;  lodge  funds,  $16,809,670;  re- 
ceipts, including  interest  on  investments,  in  the  ten  years 
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I'nilie-s  cannot  hi'  obtained,  hut  it  may  lie  safely  a-Mimcd 
that  the-  various  hranchi's  in  Great  Britain  aggregate  5000 
lodges  and  71111,0(10  nicmln-rs.  'I'lic  Mane-hc-ier  I'nity  li:i- 
organizcd  bulges  in  Knghind.  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland. 
Fran.-e'.  Tuikc\.  .  Urica.  ".North  and  Zenith  America,  Kast 
anil  \\  c-t  In. lie.,,  and  Auslrala.-ia. 

Sociclie-s  or  lodges  "I  Odd  Fellows  were  organized  in 
New  York  and  cither  cities  in  the  1".  S.  as  early  as  180(1, 
but  had  n  brief  existence.  On  A]ir.  2ti,  IS  lit,  Thomas 
Wilde-v  and  foureiihers,  who  had  been  members  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows lodge-*  in  Kngland.  orgaui/.e'd  a  lodge  in  lialtiniore,  Mel., 
calling  it  Washington  Lodge  Xci.  I.  A  member  of  a  lodge 
1,1  l'ie'-t Knghind.  \  i-ited  this  self-instituted  body  in  (In- 
latter  part  of  tin'  year  IS11I,  and  on  his  return  to  his  home 
I nicd  from  tin-  Mnke  "I1  York's  Lodge  of  the  Manches- 
ter Unity,  located  at  Preston,  a.  document  dated  Keb.  1, 
I M'II,  clothing  the  American  organization  with  the  powers 
of  a  grand  as  we'll  as  a  subordinate  lodge,  under  the,  title 
of"  N".  I.  Washington  Lodge,  the  (irand  Lodge  of  Mary- 
land and  of  the  I  .  S.  of  America."  This  action  of  a  Mib- 
ordiuate  was  suhsci|iiiMitly  cmilinucd  by  the  grand  com- 
mittee of  the  .Manchester  i'nity.  On  Feb.  L'L',  I  si' I ,  Wash- 
ingtcin  Lodge  surrendered  the  KnglMi  e'hartcr  to  a  "  body 
of  past  grands,"  and  "the  (irand  Lodge  of  .Maryland  and 
the  I  .  S."  u;i-  re'gularly  organized,  the  members  of  Wash- 
ington Lodge  receiving  a  subordinate  charter  from  the 
new  grand  lodge.  In  IS:.1:;  the  self  instituted  lodges  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston  were  induced  to 
re-cognize  the  Maryland  organization,  and  that  body  im- 
mediately forwarded  charters  to  the  subordinates,  as  well 
us  grand  lodge  charters  for  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts.  On  Apr.  15,  IMM.  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  separate  the  powers  of  the  national  from  the  State  or- 
gani/.ation,  ancl  the  project  was  consummated  Feb.  22, 
IS^j,  when  the  first  meeting  of  the  (irand  Lodge  of  the 
I  .  S.  was  held.  In  LS20,  Thomas  Wildey,  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  (irand  Lodge  of  the  U.  8.,  known  as  the 
"  grand  fire,"  visited  England  and  obtained  from  the 
grand  committee  of  the  Manchester  I'nity  an  independ- 
ent charter,  granting  to  the  (irand  Lodge  of  the  U.  S. 
authority  "to  conduct  the  business  of  odd  Fellowship 
tritium!  t!«'  i/tt>  r/'i'i-ctii-i'  nf  tuiif  otl/i'i-  fnnnti'f/,  so  long  as  the 
same  is  administered  according  to  the  principles  and  purity 
of  Odd  Fellowship.''  Intimate  relations  between  the  two 
grand  bodies  continued  for  several  years,  but  in  1842,  after 
fruitless  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  heads  of  the  order  in 
England  and  the  U.  S.  to  reconcile,  by  correspondence, 
vital  differences  in  the  work  which  had  arisen,  James  L. 
Kidgely,  grand  corresponding  and  recording  secretary, 
and  Isaac  I).  Williamson,  grand  chaplain  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  U.  S.,  were  commissioned  as  special  deputies 
to  the  Manchester  Unity  to  adjust  the  matters  in  dispute. 
The  rnmniissioiicrs  attended  the  meeting  of  the  annual 
movable  committee  at  Wigan  May  lli,  1842,  and  after  a 
conference  continued  through  several  days  found  that  their 
efforts  for  harmonious  co-operation  were  futile.  The  com- 
missioners presented  an  elaborate  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings to  the  (Irand  Lodge  of  the  I".  S.  in  Sept..  1S42,  and 
that  body  adopted  a  scries  of  resolutions  on  the  subject. 
The  hostilities  of  the  Manchester  Unity,  threatened  in 
1S42,  and  consummated  in  ISl.'t  by  their  attempt  to  insti- 
tute lodges  in  the  U.  S.,  resulted  in  an  entire  severance  of 
the  existing  relations. 

The  objects  of  American  Odd  Fellowship  are  "  to  visit 
the  •dek,  relieve  the  distressed,  bury  the  dead,  and  educate 
the  orphan."  It  seeks  "  to  improve  and  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  man,  imbue  him  with  proper  conceptions  of  his 
capabilities  for  good,  enlighten  his  mind,  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  his  affections,  and  lead  him  to  a  cultivation  of 
the  true  fraternal  relation  designed  by  the  great  Author  of 
his  being."  The  motto  "Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth" 
was  known  and  used  in  oonneotiOD  with  the  order  in  1775. 
The  organization  for  attaining  these  objects  has  two 
branches,  closely  connected,  yet  entirely  distinct — lodges 
B.nd  eneanijimenls. 

To  become  a  member  of  a  lodge  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  (Irand  Lodge  of  the  U.  S.  the  applicant  must  be  a 
free-  white?  male  nf  good  moral  character,  who  has  arrived 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  believes  in  a  Su- 
preme lleing,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  universe. 
Five  or  more  members  holding  withdrawal  cards  grunted 
by  legal  lodges  may  apply  to  the  grand  lodge  of  the  State- 
or  Territory  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  locate,  for  a  charter 
for  a  lodge;  and  when  instituted,  such  subordinate  is  in- 
vested with  the  power  to  initiate  and  confer  the  five  degrees 
on  persons  regularly  proposed  ancl  elected  residing  within 
the  district  assigned  to  it.  No  one  but  a  member  who  has 
attained  the  fifth  or  scarlet  degree  in  a  lodge  is  eligible  to 
membership  in  an  encampment,  and  can  remain  a  member 


of  the  encampment  only  »o  long  as  he  continues  in  good 
standing  in  his  lodge.  An  encampment  confers  three  dc 
rreev;  and  -r\in  or  more-  members,  having  the  third  or 
Royal  Purple  degree  and  holding  legal  withdrawal  cards, 
may  petition  the  grand  encampment  of  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory in  which  it  is  propose-d  to  locate,  for  a  subordinate 
i  IH-:I  in  jitiiciit.  A]>|>!ii-ation  for  a  lodge-  inn  State  nr  TIT 
ritory  in  which  no  grand  lodge  has  hce-n  organized  must 
be  made  to  the'  (inind  Lodge'  of  the'  I  .  S..  and  the  same 
rule  ap|die-s  to  a  petition  fur  an  e-ii''alii]ime-nt.  (In  the1  |ic 
tition  of  ten  or  mure  lodg,  -  the  (irand  Lodge'  of  the-  1  .  S. 
will  issue  a  warrant  for  a  grand  lodge  of  the  State-.  Ter- 
ritory, or  pro\  ince  in  which  the-  petitioning  bulges  are  lo- 
cate-d,  or  for  a  grand  e-ne-anipme-nt  on  a  similar  applie-ation 

by  five  or  more  subordinate-  e-ne-am| nts.    A  grand  lodge 

or  encampment  is  composed  of  the  past  presiding  officers 
of  its  subordinates,  and  the  rcprc-cntativcs  of  the  several 
grand  bodies  constitute  the  U.  S.  (irand  Lodge.  Lodge's  and 
e-ii  camp  men  Is  ha\  c  the  power  to  re-go  late  the  fee"  for  initia- 
tion, degrees,  and  weekly  dues,  and  may  determine  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  for  weekly  benefits  to  sick  or  disabled 

members,  funeral   benefits,  etc.;  but   such  aim Is    must 

not  be  less  than  the'  minimum  prcsci  ihe-d  by  the  grand 
body  having  jurisdiction. 

The  statistics  fr  ii-vious  to  which  they  nrc  in- 

compb'te']  to  IST.'i  arc  as  follows:  Initiations,  S>7'.'.42S; 
me-mbe-rs  relieved,  T24,2S."i  ;  wielowed  families  relieved, 
'JT.ni'i.'i  :  members  buried.  111.  lij  I  ;  ree'i-ipt  .1.31; 

paid  for  sick  and  funeral  bcne-lits  and  (he  e-are  of  widows 
ami  orphans,  $22,081,772.12.  According  to  the  returns  of 
1ST  I  and  the  reports  so  far  as  re'oeive-d,  the  fedleiwing  is 
the  present  condition  of  the  order  in  the  U.  »S. :  grand 
bulges,  54;  subonlinatc  lodges,  ti.'i.'is .-  lodge  members, 
Ii',:;.ns7;  grand  encampments,  40;  subordinate  eneamp- 
ine-nts.  1701;  encampment  me-mbers,  87,253;  reee-ipts, 
$4,590,000:  members  relieved,  ."MOO;  widowed  families 
relieved,  doOH  ;  members  burieel,  40110  ;  paid  for  relief  of 
members  and  widowed  families,  burial  of  dead,  education 
of  orphans,  $1,590,000. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  U.  S.  has  organized  grand 
lodges  in  every  State  and  in  most  of  the  Territories  of  the 
U.  S..  the  provinces  of  Canada,  Switzerland,  Australia, 
Chili,  S.  A.,  and  a  grand  lodge  of  the  German  empire, 
which  has  five  grand  lodges  under  its  jurisdiction.  Sub- 
ordinate lodges  have  been  organized  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Peru,  S.  A.,  and  London,  England,  (irand  and 
subordinate  encampments  have  been  instituted  in  nearly 
every  locality  where  lodges  are  established.  Nineme>nthly 
and  twelve  weekly  periodicals  in  the  interest  of  the  order 
are  published — twenty  in  the  U.  S.  and  one  in  Germany. 

THEODORE  A.  Boss. 
REVISED   AND   APPROVED  BY  JAMES  L.  RIDGELV,   (Ji-mul 

Corresponding  olid  Recording  Secretary  II.  W.  G.L.  U.S. 

Ode  [Gr.  <Ji>j,  fr.  ioiSij,  a  "song"],  in  the  modern  use, 
signifies  a  lyric  piece  of  more  dignified  character  than  the 
song,  and  usually  one  in  which  profound  feelings  are  ex- 
pressed. The  ancients  originally  included  under  this  name 
all  kinds  of  lyric  verse.  Pindar,  Alcteus,  Anacreon,  Sappho, 
and  Simonide-s  among  the  Greeks,  and  Horace  among  the 
Romans,  were  the  chief  writers  of  odes. 

Odell',  post-v.  and  tp.  cf  Livingston  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  82  miles  from  Chicago, 
has  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  and  1  hotel.  Large  quantities 
of  corn  are  shipped  from  this  point.  Pop.  of  v.  739 ;  of 
tp.  1455.  W.  D.  WILSON,  ED.  "  WEEKLY." 

O'den,  tp.  of  Chicot  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1523. 

O'denheimer  (WILLIAM  HEXRY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Aug.  11,  1817;  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  1835 ;  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  1838;  became  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Philadel- 
phia, 1840,  and  bishop  of  New  Jersey  Oct.  13,  1859.  Au- 
thor ot  Jerusalem  and  Vicinity  (1855),  and  several  liturgi- 
cal and  theological  works. 

O'denkirchen,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  has  cotton- 
spinning  and  silk,  linen,  and  cotton-weaving  factories,  and 
large  dyeworks.  Pop.  7211. 

O'dense,  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  island  of  Fiinen, 
is  an  old  but  prosperous  city,  with  good  educational  insti- 
tutions and  an  active  trade.  Hans  Christian  Andersen  was 
born  here.  Several  large  sugar-refineries  and  iron-foun- 
dries are  in  operation.  Pop.  18,500. 

O'denwald,  a  mountain-region  of  Germany,  occupy- 
ing the  southern  part  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  extending 
for  a  distance  of  about  45  miles  from  the  Ncckar,  which 
to  the  S.  separates  it  from  the  Black  Forest,  to  the  Main, 
which  to  the  N.  separates  it  from  the  Spessart  Mountains. 
Its  western  declivities  towards  the  plain  of  the  Rhine 
are  abrupt,  but  to  the  N.  it  slopes  down  through  several 
terraces,  and  to  the  S.  E.  it  gradually  disappears  in  the 
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level  plains.  Its  highest  peaks  rise  to  about  2000  feet,  but 
its  general  character  is  very  friendly  and  inviting.  It  is 
covered  with  pine,  oak,  and  beech,  and  its  valleys  with 
orchards  and  vineyards.  Besides  its  natural  beauty,  it  has 
great  historical  interest  on  account  of  its  many  remains 
from  the  Roman  period  and  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

O'der,  a  river  of  Germany,  rises  in  Moravia  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  enters  Prussian  Silesia, 
where  it  becomes  navigable  at  Katibor,  traverses  the  prov- 
inces of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  and,  after  a  course 
of  550  miles,  empties  through  the  Stettiner  Ilaff  into  the 
Baltic.  Its  navigation  is  difficult,  and  along  its  lower 
course  expensive  embankments  are  required  to  protect  the 
surrounding  country  against  inundation ;  as  a  route  of 
commerce  it  is  of  great  importance. 

Oder'zo  fane.  Ofiterr/iam'],  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Treviso,  about  14  miles  N.  E.  of  the  town  of 
Treviso.  It  is  a  place  of  very  active  traffic,  and  contains 
some  fine  palaces  with  elegant  gardens.  Some  of  these 
palaces  are  rich  in  pictures  by  Bassano,  Paris  Bordone, 
Palma  il  Giovine,  etc.  The  Villa  Colfrancui  contains  many 
interesting  antiquities,  inscriptions,  architectural  frag- 
ments, bas-reliefs,  cippi.  etc.,  which  have  been  disinterred 
in  the  neighborhood.  Opitergium  is  mentioned  by  all  the 
early  Latin  historians,  and  they  state  that  1000  young  sol- 
diers from  this  town  belonging  to  the  army  of  Cicsar,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  slew  themselves 
rather  than  remain  prisoners.  The  population  at  its  most 
flourishing  period  is  said  to  have  reached  50,000,  and  the 
beautiful  objects  in  gold,  ivory,  bronze,  etc.  which  have 
been  found  here  confirm  the  story  of  its  former  import- 
ance. Its  later  Roman  and  medijeval  history  is  full  of 
vicissitudes,  and  its  modern  fortunes  have  been  those  of 
Venice.  The  first  bishop  of  Oderzo  was  Epodius  of  the 
fifth  century.  Pop.  Ot.'U. 

Odes'sa,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kherson,  is 
situated  in  lat.  46°  29'  N.,  Ion.  30°  44'  E.,  on  a  bay  of  the 
Black  Sea,  midway  between  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper 
and  Dniester.  The  Turks  had  here  only  a  small  fortress, 
but  after  the  cession  of  the  territory  to  the  Russians  by 
the  Peace  of  Jassy,  Catharine  II.  founded  the  present  town 
in  17!)4.  Alexander  I.  made  it  a  free  port  for  thirty  years 
in  1S1  7,  and  under  the  wise  administration  of  its  governor, 
the  duke  of  Richelieu,  it  increased  rapidly,  and  ranks  now 
as  the  third  commercial  town  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
as  the  first  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  communicating  by  reg- 
ular steamship  lines  with  Constantinople,  Trieste,  Mar- 
seilles, Barcelona,  Lisbon,  Bordeaux,  Havre,  Antwerp,  and 
London.  It  stands  on  a  plateau  about  200  feet  high,  which 
sinks  abruptly  towards  the  sea,  leaving  only  a  very  small 
belt  of  shore,  occupied  by  barracks,  bathing  establishments, 
and  shipping  facilities.  Along  the  edge  of  the  plateau 
runs  a  very  elegant  boulevard,  planted  with  trees,  lined 
with  palatial  houses,  and  communicating  with  the  beach 
by  a  magnificent  flight  of  granite  steps.  The  city  is  gen- 
erally well  built,  with  broad  and  straight  streets,  and  the 
immediate  neighborhood  contains  many  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, while  the  plateau  farther  behind  is  a  sterile  steppe. 
Its  benevolent  and  educational  institutions,  among  which 
is  a  university  founded  in  1865,  are  numerous  and  good. 
It  has  :ilso  important  breweries,  woollen-mills,  and  manu- 
factories of  sailcloth,  cordage,  soap,  candles,  etc.  But  it 
is  especially  as  a  commercial  place  that  the  town  has  ac- 
quired importance.  Its  harbor  is  spacious,  convenient, 
safe,  and  frozen  only  for  a  very  short  time  during  mid- 
winter; 1253  vessels,  of  722,979  tons  burden,  entered  it  in 
1872,  and  1286,  of  752,816  tons  burden,  cleared  it.  The 
value  of  exports  amounted  during  the  same  year  to 
$34,380,000;  that  of  imports  to  $40.720.000.  The  princi- 
pal articles  of  exportation  are  grain,  timber,  tallow,  and 
wool.  The  value  of  wheat  exported  in  1872  amounted  to 
$25,580,000.  Pop.  121,335,  containing  many  Greeks.  Ar- 
menians, Tartars,  Italians,  Germans,  and  Jews.  Odessa 
was  subjected  to  a  bombardment  by  the  allied  fleets  in 
1854.  (See  BOMBARDMENT.) 

Odessa,  post-v.  of  St.  George  hundred,  New  Castle  co.. 
Del.  Pop.  695. 

Odessa,  tp.  of  Ionia  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  959. 

Od'ic  Force,  a  term  originally  applied  by  Reichenbach 
to  a  peculiar  iridescence  which  some  people  could  see  about 
the  arms  of  a  magnet.  It  has  been  the  favorite  catch- 
word of  humbugs,  and  applied  to  everything  mysterious. 


inches  long  was  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  wall,  and  upon 
this  a  heavy  man  sat.  Home  held  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
against  the  distal  end  of  the  board,  and  the  board  retained 
its  horizontal  position,  meanwhile  supporting  the  person 


who  sat  upon  it.  Several  equally  wonderful  performances 
were  shown  to  a  number  of  intelligent  and  honest  people, 
who  authenticated  the  report  of  Crookes  and  others.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  such  force  exists — at  any  rate, 
no  general  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  subject ;  and  it 
may  safely  be  considered  a  humbug  till  some  reasons  can 
be  given  for  its  physical  production. 

ALLAN  McLAXE  HAMILTON. 

O'din,  the  Old  Ger.  Wnnlnn,  the  Saxon  Wntan,  occupies 
in  the  Scandinavian  mythology  the  same  position  as  Zeus 
in  tho  Greek.  He  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  the  father 
of  the  gods,  and,  being  possessed  of  the  deepest  wisdom, 
he  holds  the  highest  power.  In  battle  he  gives  the  vic- 
tory and  sends  forth  the  Valkyries  ;  in  council  ho  gives 
the  decision  and  tho  expedient;  in  evcry-day  life  he  makes 
the  field  fertile,  the  wind  and  the  waves  favorable,  etc. 
Behind  and  above  the  special  gods  he  is  the  supreme  ruler. 
The  peculiar  features  under  which  he  was  imagined  bv  his 
worshippers  are  often  vague,  sometimes  even  childish",  but 
generally  not  without  a  certain  suggestivcness.  He  had 
only  one  eye ;  the  other  he  had  pledged  to  Mirner,  of  whose 
fountain  he  drank  wisdom.  Two  ravens  sat  perched  on 
his  shoulders — Huginn,  the  mind  as  perceiving,  and  Mu- 
ninn,  the  mind  as  retaining;  they  flew  every  day  through 
the  world,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  what  they  saw.  But 
the  general  idea  of  him  as  the  god  of  the  heaven,  the  sky, 
the  wind,  riding  through  space  on  his  eight-footed  horse, 
wrapped  in  his  cloud  mantle,  and  holding  the  lightning  in 
his  hand,  is  as  magnificent  as  that  of  the  serene  Zeus  en- 
throned in  brightness,  and  as  characteristic  of  the  climate 
and  the  race.  He  never  reached  that  perfect  individuali- 
zation  which  distinguishes  Zeus,  perhaps  because  the  Scan- 
dinavian mythology  was  broken  off  in  the  middle  of  its 
course  without  ever  ripening  into  maturity,  perhaps  be- 
cause its  ideas  by  their  v<^  nature  were  unfit  for  a  thor- 
ough artistic  development.  But  the  attempts  of  mytholo- 
gists  to  analyze  the  myth-forming  process,  and  extract  the 
materials  which  entered  from  reality  into  the  mythical 
creation,  may  prove  more  successful  with  Odin  than  with 
Zeus. 

Odin,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  Co.,  III.,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  Rs.  Pop.  1268. 

Odin'  (JEAN  MAKIE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Ambierle,  France, 
Feb.  25,  1801;  joined  the  Lazarists  in  his  youth;  came  to 
the  Lazarist  community  of  the  Barrens,  Mo.,  in  1822.  and 
soon  afterwards  became  a  priest.  In  1842  was  made  bishop 
of  Claudiopolis  in  partilnis  iiiJideti'ttM  and  vicar-apostolic 
of  Texas.  In  1847  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Galveston, 
and  in  1861  became  archbishop  of  New  Orleans.  In  1869 
repaired  to  the  Vatican  Council,  but  by  reason  of  infirm 
health  was  excused  from  attendance.  D.  at  Ambierle, 
France,  May  25,  1870. 

Od'ling  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  South  wark, 
England,  Sept.  5,  1829;  studied  medicine  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital and  at  the  University  of  London  :  became  lecturer  on 
chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  1863.  professor 
of  the  same  science  at  the  Royal  Institution  1868,  and  at 
the  University  of  Oxford  1872  ;  author  of  a  Manual  of 
Chemistry  (1861),  Lectures  on  Animal  Vfienn'ntri/  (1866),  and 
of  various  scientific  memoirs  on  chemical  theory,  of  which 
he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  living  exponents. 

Odoa'cer,  king  of  Italy  from  476  to  493  A.  r>.,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  camp  of  Attila,  but  entered  afterwards  tho  service 
of  the  West  Roman  empire,  and  held  a  high  position  in  tho 
imperial  guard  when  (in  475)  Orestes,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  deposed  the  emperor,  Julius  Nepos,  and  placed 
his  own  son,  Romulus  Augustulus,  on  the  throne.  The 
army,  consisting  of  barbarian  mercenaries,  now  demanded 
of  Orestes  that  one-third  of  the  soil  of  Italy  should  be 
given  up  to  them  for  permanent  settlement;  and  when 
Orestes  refused,  the  soldiers  chose  Odoacer  for  their  leader, 
and  a  war  broke  out  which  ended  with  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Orestes  and  the  abdication  of  Romulus.  Aug.  25,  476, 
the  Roman  senate  declared  the  West  Roman  empire  dis- 
solved, constituted  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  gave  the 
crown  to  Odoacer,  the  first  barbarian  who  wore  it.  He  was 
acknowledged  by  Zcno,  the  Byzantine  emperor,  took  up 
his  residence  at  Ravenna,  and  governed  with  energy  and 
moderation.  For  several  years  Italy  enjoyed  peace.  The 
laws  and  institutions  were  maintained,  the  Church  was 
respected,  and  several  campaigns  in  Dalmatia  and  Nori- 
cum  were  successfully  carried  through.  Meanwhile,  Thco- 
doric,  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  crossed  the  Alps,  insti- 
gated and  perhaps  supported  by  Zeno,  and  in  three  great 
battles  Odoacer  was  defeated,  and  finally  shut  up  in  Ra- 
venna. Here  ho  held  out  for  more  than  two  years,  but 
capitulated  on  the  condition  that  he  and  Theodoric  should 
rule  as  joint  kings.  The  agreement  was  confirmed  by  a 
solemn  oath,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  Theodoric  had 
Odoacer  put  to  death,  Mar.  5,  493. 
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Odom'eter,  or,  more  correctly,  Ilodom'eter  [Or. 
ASot,  a  "way,"  anil  nirpov,  "measure"],  an  instrument 
by  means  of  which  the  distance  traveller!  by  it  carriage 
or  other  vehicle,  or  even  a  person  walking,  is  rcgi-H-red. 

O'Uon'nell  (I.i"i'"M".  MUISIML,  dnke  of 
count  ol'  Lneena.  ;ind  captain  L"  ncral  in  the  army  of  Spain, 
b.  Jan.  11.'.  I  •'Oil.  at  Sanlii  Cruz  in  Tencritfc,  was  the  -mi 
of  Lieut.  -*«rii.  Carlos  O'l)unnell,  a  descendant  uf  an  Irish 
gentleman  exiled  with  James  II.:  entered  Ihu  army;  be- 
came a  colonel,  and  fur  his  scr»  iees  against  the  Carl' 
Luccna  i  is:;ni  was  made,  a  grandee  and  lieutenant-general. 
In  Islll  he  aliandulieil  the  can.-e  -it'  li-parti-ru,  his  patron, 
tiv  \\  hum  he  was  twice  driven  intu  exile  ;  but  in  I  s  1.;.  a  tier 
I  !-|.arteru's  fall,  he  was  made  captain-general  of  Cuba, 
where  he  heeanie  muileraiely  wealthy.  In  the  insurrec- 
tions of  !>•''!  he  took  a  prominent  part  ;  was  for  the  time 
rivunriled  with  Kspartero,  and  thenceforth  often  war-min- 
ister and  a  leading  eon  -en  ath  e  politi  'ian  at  Madrid.  In 
L8A9  oli  tie  '-"initiaii'li-d  in  Moroeeo;  captured  'I'etiian  f'eh. 
i',.  IMHI  :  retired  from  public  life  in  July,  I860.  D.  at  Biar- 
ritz Nov.  !i,  1867. 

O'Don'ovan  (Joiix),  LI,.  I).,  h.  at  Atateeinoro,  county 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  July  (I,  I  SHIP.  son  of  a  .-mall  farmer; 
wa-  employed  about  ISIlll  in  the  historical  ili<partment  uf 
the  onlnaneo  survey  of  Ireland,  with  the  object  of  fettling 
the  orthography  of  places  on  the  ordnanec  maps  by  the 
testimony  uf  (laelic  .MSS.  and  local  traditions:  i  r|>r;itedl  v 
visited  every  county  in  Ireland  in  executing  this  (  .....  imis- 
tdnn  :  was  called  to  the  bar  1847,  but  never  practised  law  ; 
published  a  '/Yu^/mi/-  »i  t},.  /,-/«/<  l.<tn^n>t<j<  (Isl.'t);  edited 
/'//,  llni,  I.-  nf  /,'/.////»  I  is  IT  i.  the  nperbl;  printed  work  7V 

Annul*    <if    Ir:l,n,,l    Ll/llu'    /'one     Miluli  fn.  fi-nnl     ill*      Klll'liett 

/lint,  ,!•!<•   I'ninil  lit  A.  1>.  Kill',,  <oj;«/«fi'm/  nf  the  Irith  Text 

li-nm    I/it-    ll,-i'jinnl    .!/>'..    aiiJ    nn     A'/iy/iV;    Jrinmlt't  inn,  etc. 

lliuhlin,  I!  vols.  4to,  1848-51;  2d  oil.  7  vol..,  I-.;,!',;  see 
(><  IKIIV.  MIIIIAEL);  became  professor  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, historv,  and  archaeology  at  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast (1849),  with  a  salary  of  only  £100;  aided  Prof.  Eu- 
gene  O'Curry  in  editing  the  Brchon  laws  i  is:,:;  ;  was  ed- 
itor of  several  curious  works  for  the  Irish  Aroha-ological 
and  Celtic  societies.  D.  at  Dublin  Dec.  9,  1861.  A  work 
prepared  by  him  for  the  press,  O'Clery's  Murti/mliii/i/  nf 
Uoacgat,  «  t'nli',i'li<?  nf  tin-  Suiiit*  nf  Irtlund  (Dublin, 
1844),  has  been  issued  since  his  death. 

Odontnspid'idrc  [from  OJoHtiupit—Utm,  Wdirot,  a 
"tooth/1  ami  ia-nis,  a  ''buckler"  —  the  typical  genus],  a 
family  of  sharks  most  nearly  related  to  the  mackerel 
sharks  ;  the  body  is,  however,  in  shape  more  like  that  of 
the  ordinary  sharks,  the  tail  being  much  prolonged  back- 
wards; the  head  is  depressed,  oval,  and  with  the  snout 
pointed;  the  eyes  have  no  nictitant  membrane;  the  nos- 
trils are  simple  and  remote  from  the  mouth  ;  the  mouth  in- 
ferior and  with  a  wide  gap;  the  teeth  are  nail-like  and 
with  basal  cusps  in  both  jaws,  and  in  the  upper  jaw  on 
each  side,  near  the  syniphysis,  arc  small  ones;  the  oper- 
cular  apertures  are  of  moderate  width,  live  in  number,  and 
all  in  advance  of  the  pectorals;  minute  spiracles  are  per- 
sistent and  far  behind  the  eyes;  the  dorsal  fins  are  two.  the 
first  in  advance  of  the  ventrttls,  the  second  at  least  partly 
anterior  to  the  anal  ;  the  caudal  has  a  small  inferior  lobe; 
the  tail  has  no  pits  at  the  root,  and  no  lateral  keels.  The 
family  has  but  few,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  two,  living 
species,  <til,iiiiiiK/,;/i  ferojc,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  and  A'HI/OM/</II«/IM  Htf>ritH*,n  denix.cn  of  the  east 
OOMt  waters  of  the  U.  S.,  and,  according  to  GUnthcr,  also 
represented  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  the  Tas- 
inanian  seas.  The  American  species  is  popularly  known 
as  sand-shark.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Odontoglos^sa  [from  Mo«,  Mrrv,,  "tooth,"  and 
yAi.7cra.  "tongue"],  a  group  of  pectinibranchiato  gastero- 
jiuds,  of  the  sub-order  Hhachiglossa,  distinguished  by  the 
dentition.  The  radula  or  lingual  ribbon  has  throe  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  teeth,  the  central  of  which  is  narrowest 
and  fixed,  and  the  lateral,  also  fixed,  are  broad  and  armed 
with  numerous  denticles.  It  includes  the  families  Fatcio- 
lariida  and  Hitrittm.  TIIEODOUF.  GILL. 


Odontol'ogy  [from  oioii,,  Mr,<n,  "  tooth,"  and  Wy«, 
"discourse"],  that  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  teeth  arming  the  mouth 
of  vertebrate  animals.  (See  TRETH.)  Tm:<>.  GII.I.. 

Odontop'teris  [Gr.  Mo«,  "  tooth,"  and  *«>«,  "  fern  "], 
a  genus  of  fossil  ferns  occurring  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks, 
so  called  from  the  tooth-like  form  of  their  pinnies.  Their 
fronds  are  usually  bipinnatc,  the  pinnies  adherent  by  their 
entire  base,  without  midrib,  and  supplied  with  nerves  which 
spring  from  the  rachis  along  the  entire  base. 

.1.  S.  \KWBKimv. 

Odontor'nithes  [Moiit,  "  tooth,"  and  opx.t,  '-bird"], 
an  extinct  group  of  birds  with  teeth,  as  jet  known  only 


from  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas,  where  their  remains  have 
been  found  in  excellent  preservation.     These  birds  are  ,1; 
vided    into    two    well- marked    orders      oduntu!orm:i<    and 
n.|"iit',lc;e,  from    the  (in-i-k  word  lor   tooth  eunihineil  with 
Topnot,  "  soekct."  and    6A*c<k,  "  furrow  "    or   "grume."      The. 

<  >>  loii  tot  or  ma1  have  the  teeth  small,  com  pressed,  and  pointed, 
directed  more  or  less  backward,  and  set  in  di-tinrt  tickets. 
The  order  contains,  as  far  as  known,  only  two  jrcneia. 
TJie  first  and  hot-known  genus  is  I, •liflu/,, ,•,,/«.  so  named 
Irom  the  vertebra-,  whieh.  e\  en  in  the  ecr\  ieal  region.  hu\  e 
i  their  articular  faces  biconcave,  as  in  fishes.  The  uin-s 
are  well  developed,  and  the  scapular  areh  an  1  l>ones  of 
the  leirs  eoni'orin  closely  to  the  true  bird-type.  The  ster- 
num is  keeled,  and  has  elongated  grooves  for  the  ex- 
panded coracoids.  The  sacrum,  as  in  living  birds,  is 

composed  of  a  large  number  ofe. itied  v  eitehne.     Tho 

length  of  the  tail  is  unknown.  These  bird-  were  carnivo- 
rous and  probably  aquatic,  /••litlii/i,,-uin  i//«/..i/-,  Marsh, 
was  about  the  si/.e  uf  a  pigeon,  and  Affirm  ii-s  -  ./,/•,  Marsh, 
was  about  as  large,  but  uf  sumewhat  more  slender  pro]t.o 
tions.  The  O'lontulea'  ha\e  the  teeth  in  groove-.  This 
group  is  represented  by  the  //•  */»  f»ni,'H  /.  </«//«.  Marsh,  a 
large  bird  measuring  between  live  and  si\  feet  from  the 
bill  to  the  toes,  and  in  many  points  nf  -trin-lnre  clu.-ely 
re-, -milling  the  loons  of  the  present  day.  It  was  not,  how- 
•TWj  a  flying  liird.  as  the  wings  were  small  or  rudiment- 
ary, and  the  sternum  was  destitute  of  a  keel.  The  [.eh  is 
resembles  in  a  side  view  that  of  the  cassowary,  but  is 
much  more  slender.  The  ilium,  isehium.  and  pnbis  are 
separate  at  their  posterior  extremities,  and  the  aeetahu- 
lino  is  closed  internally  by  bone,  except  a  foramen  that 
perforates  the  inner  wall.  The  vertebra:  are  of  the  ordi- 
nary bird-type,  bat  those  of  the  tail  are  provided  \\ith 
elongated  and  flattened  trans  i  mil  the  flat- 

tening even  includes  the  terminal  co-ossilied  \eilehric,  so 
that  there  is  no  true  ploughshare-boue.  The  tail  was  not 
long,  but  may  have  been  of  use  in  .swimming,  as  in  the 
heaver.  No  other  birds  are  known  to  possess  teeth,  as  the 
supposed  teeth  of  Anliirti/ilrri/f,  upon  the  slab  containing 
,  that  fossil,  belonged,  as  stated  by  Owen,  to  a  fish ;  and  the 
Odnntopteryjr,  described  by  that  author  from  the  Eocene 
clay  of  London,  has  only  serrations  on  the  bony  jaw,  simi- 
lar to  those  found,  in  a  less  degree  of  development,  in  the 
jaws  of  the  merganser  and  other  living  birds. 

0.  C.  MARSH. 

(Ecolampa'dius  (JOHANNES),  whoso  true  name  was 
HANS  HI'SSI;KN,  b.  at  Weinsberg.  Suabia,  in  148^:  studied 
first  jurisprudence  at  Bologna,  then  theology  at  Heidel- 
berg, subsequently  Greek  under  llcuchlin  at  Stuttgart, 
where  he  also  learned  Hebrew  from  a  Spanish  Jew.  and 
received  an  appointment  as  teacher  in  IMG  at  Bale,  where 
he  assisted  Erasmus  in  his  AnHutationa  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Luther's  writings  immediately  made  a  very  deep 
impression  on  him,  and  for  some  time  he  lived  in  the  cas- 
tle of  Ebernburg  as  chaplain  to  Franz  von  Sickingen.  In 
1 J22  he  returned  to  Bale  as  preacher  and  professor  in  the- 
ology, and  after  the  disputations  at  Baden  (1526)  and 
Berne  (1528)  he  succeeded  in  introducing  the  Reformation 
in  Bale  and  Ulm.  In  the  controversy  between  Luther  and 
Zwingli  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  he  gradually  adopt- 
ed the  views  of  Zwingli,  which  he  maintained  in  his  !>•• 
(jenuina  Verburiiiu  Domini,  "  7/oc  eat  Ctn-jtH*  nifiim,"  K-yjxt- 
sitiane  (1525),  and  in  his  disputation  with  Luther  at  Mar- 
burg in  1529.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  cha- 
racter of  great  gentleness,  which  procured  for  him  the 
name  of  the  "  Swiss  Melanchthon."  Ho  was  married,  and 
d.  at  Bale  Nov.  24,  1531.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
dissertation  ho  wrote  De  ritu  pntchali ;  Kjii^t"lu  <nnmii- 
corum  iitftortnrmn  ml  Kfrlniii,  and  several  commentaries  and 
introductions  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  There 
are  biographies  of  him  by  Hess  (Zurich,  1791),  Herzog 
(Bale,  1843),  and  Hagcnbach  (Elberfeld,  1859). 

(Ecumenical  Council.    See  COUNCIL,  (Kn  MI-MCAL. 

CEde'ma  [Gr.  olSqn*,  "swelling"],  in  pathology,  a  term 
denoting  a  puffed  and  swollen  state  of  any  tissue  or  organ, 
most  commonly  caused  by  the  exudation  of  fluids  into  the 
oedematous  tissue.  If  oedema  is  caused  by  obstruction  to 
the  circulation,  by  a  watery  state  of  the  blood,  resulting  in 
disturbed  relations  between  the  tissues  and  the  blood  in 
respect  to  osmotic  action,  or  by  any  other  than  a  strictly 
local  cause,  it  is  called  passive  oedema;  if  associated  with 
local  inflammation,  it  is  active  oedema. 

Oe'denburg*  town  of  Western  Hungary,  near  the 
Lake  of  Neusiedl,  "-T  miles  S.  E.  of  Vienna,  with  which  it 
]  communicates  by  railway.  Its  old  fortifications  have  been 
demolished  with  the  exception  of  a  huge  watch-tower,  the 
highest  in  Hungary ;  remains  of  the  Roman  time  arc  also 
found,  and  the  town  is  generally  well  built.  1'.  21,208. 

CKd'ipus,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  son  of  Laius,  king 
of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta,  was  exposed  by  his  father  on  ao- 
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count  of  an  ill-boding  oracle,  but  was  saved  by  a  shepherd 
and  brought  to  Corinth.  Misunderstanding  another  oracle, 
he  left  Corinth  and  went  to  Thebes  :  on  the  way  he  unawares 
slew  his  father,  and  at  Thebes  married  his  mother.  She  bore 
him  two  sons,  Kteoclcs  nnd  Polynices,  and  two  daughters, 
Antigone  and  Ismcne ;  but  the  hidden  horrors  of  his  life  were 
subsequently  revealed  to  him.  Jocasta  hanged  herself:  be- 
tween Eteocles  and  Polynicos  there  was  a  deathly  hatred, 
and  they  slew  each  other :  (Edipus  put  out  his  own  eyes 
nnd  wandered  blind,  guided  by  Antigone,  from  Thebes  to 
Colonus  in  Attica,  where  he  died  in  the  grove  of  the  Eu- 
mcnides.  The  legends  of  CEdipus,  of  which  the  two  bane- 
ful oracles  and  his  meeting  with  the  Sphinx,  whose  enigma 
he  unriddled,  form  the  mystical  but  singularly  suggestive 
centre,  were  often  treated  by  the  Attic  tragedians,  and 
there  still  exist  two  trn.gedies  on  this  subject  by  Sophocles, 
Jiiiii/  (Eiliput  and  (Edipus  tit  Colonn*. 

CE'gir,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  god  of  the 
ocean,  did  not  belong  to  the  Asa  family,  nor  did  ho  live  in 
Asgaard.  He  descended  from  the  dark  ages  before  Oilin 
slew  Ymer.  and  was  a  jotun  himself,  but  he  stood  in  friendly 
relation  to  Odin. 

CEh'lenslilger  (ADAM  GOTTI.OB),  b.  Nov.  14, 1779,  at 
Frederiksberg,  a  suburb  of  Copenhagen,  where  his  father 
was  steward  of  the  royal  summer  palace ;  received  a  rather 
desultory  education;  tried  various  occupations;  studied 
jurisprudence  for  some  time  under  the  direction  of  his 
friend,  A.  S.  Oersted,  and  adopted  finally  poetry  as  his 
calling.  In  this  he  was  not  mistaken.  His  first  publica- 
tions. '  />!i/if  (1803),  a  collection  of  poems,  containing  the 
dramatic  sketch  St.  Ham  A/ten  Kpil,  and  Poctiike  Skriftrr 
(1805,  2  vols.),  containing  Vaulunduri  Snija  and  Alaililin, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  his  countrymen.  The  young 
generation  received  an  awakening  and  inspiring  influence 
from  these  books,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  with 
them  a  new  period  was  inaugurated  in  Danish  literature, 
in  Danish  civilization.  With  a  stipend  from  the  govern- 
ment he  travelled  from  1805  to  1809  in  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  ami  Italy ;  lived  for  some  time  at  Halle  with 
Stefl'cns,  at  Weimar  with  Goethe,  at  Coppct  with  Madame  do 
Stae'l ;  and  wrote  some  of  his  finest  tragedies,  H«k<m  Jar!, 
translated  into  English  by  F.  C.  Lascelles  (1874),  1'alnntnkr, 
Corrri/yin,  translated  into  English  by  Theodore  Martin 
(185-1).'  On  his  return  to  Copenhagen  he  was  appointed 
professor  in  jwsthctics  at  the  university  in  1810.  Mean- 
while, a  controversy  between  the  old  rationalism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  new  romantic  school  broke  out 
on  almost  every  field  of  spiritual  life  in  Denmark,  anil  by 
degrees  it  formed  itself  into  a  contest  between  Baggcsen 
and  (Ehlenslager,  which  grew  very  hot  and  lasted  for  sev- 
eral years,  till  Baggescn  left  Denmark  in  1820.  (Ehlens- 
liiger  did  not  take  part  personally  in  the  controversy.  He 
wrote  during  this  period  Hrfye,  ffroara  AYr^/a,  and  Wardens 
Glider  (1819),  one  of  his  principal  works,  a  cycle  of  ballads 
representing  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  translated  into 
English  by  W.  E.  Frye  (1845).  But  he  suffered  much,  and 
of  his  numerous  and  varied  productions  (twenty-four 
tragedies)  written  after  1820,  none  can  compare  with  the 
works  of  his  youth.  But  his  disciples  carried  farther,  with 
great  success,  what  he  had  begun.  (See  DANISH  LITERATURE 
AND  LANGUAGE.)  He  d.  at  Copenhagen  Jan.  20,  1850.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Copenhagen 
in  .32  vols.  (1857-65).  Selections  from  his  works  are  very 
numerous. 

Oels,  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  on 
the  Oelso.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  nnd  cotton  fab- 
rics, leather,  and  tiles,  and  flax  of  a  superior  quality  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  8124. 

IKiiiin'lliir.  E'ther  and  Acid.  CEnanthic  ether  was 
a  name  given  by  Liebig  and  Pelouze  to  an  ether  existing  in 
all  wines,  giving  them  their  characteristic  odor.  It  re- 
mains behind  as  an  oily  liquid  when  large  quantities  of 
wine  are  distilled ;  obtained  in  larger  quantities  by  dis- 
tilling wine-lees  after  mixing  with  half  their  bulk  of  water. 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  an  oily  liquid  with  a  strong  vinous 
odor,  of  a  gravity  of  0.862,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  boiling  between  225°  and  300°  C.  According  to 
Liebig  and  Pelouze,  the  constitution  is  CisIIjfOs ;  Delffs  con- 
siders it  identical  with  ethyl  pelargonate,  CgHnfCjiyOz. 
The  vapor  density  rather  favors  the  former  views.  By 
treating  osnanthic  ether  with  an  alkali  and  decomposing 
by  sulphuric  acid,  an  acid  is  obtained,  which  solidifies  at 
13°  C.  to  a  buttery  mass  above  that  temperature,  being  of 
an  oily  consistency  and  soluble  in  alkalies,  ether,  and  alco- 
hol. Pelouze  and  Liebig  assigned  the  formula  CuHjsOa, 
and  called  it  oenanthic  acid;  and  while  Delffs  claims  that  it 
is  pelargonic  acid,  Fischer  claims  that  it  is  a  mixture  of 
capric  and  caprvlic  acids.  (Pelouze  and  Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phnrm.  xix.  241;  Delffs,  ibid.,  Ixxx.  290;  Fischer,  ibid., 
cxv.  247.)  A  solid  substance  called  renanthic  ether,  which 


is  manufactured  in  Bavaria  and  used  for  flavoring  inferior 
wines,  was  exhibited  in  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1802.  (Hofmann's  Jteporl,  p.  113.)  E.  WALLER. 

(Enop'ides  (Oicon-iS^s),  a  Grecian  astronomer  and 
philosopher  of  Chios,  who  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  a  contemporary  of  Anaxagoras ;  is  named  among  the 
Greeks  who  visited  Egypt  and  became  acquainted  with  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians;  is  said  to  have  claimed  the 
discovery  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  ;  invented  a  cycle 
fur  bringing  into  agreement  the  solar  and  lunar  year,  which 
invention  he  inscribed  on  a  brazen  tablet  and  set  up  at 
Olympia.  He  proposed  also  a  theory  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  an  explanation  of  the  Milky 
Way  as  the  original  pathway  of  the  sun.  H.  DRISLER. 

(Enothera.     See  PRIMROSE. 

Oe'rebro,  town  of  Sweden,  at  the  influx  of  theSwartclf 
into  the  Hjelnmr  Lake,  manufactures  carpets,  waxcloth, 
woollen  goods,  and  guns.  Pop.  8990. 

Oer'sted  (HANS  CHRISTIAN),  b.  nt  Rudkjobing,  in  the 
Danish  island  of  Langeland,  Aug.  14, 1777.  His  father  was 
an  apothecary,  and  in  the  shop  he  made  his  first  studies 
nnd  experiments.  In  1794  he  repaired  to  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  together  with  his  elder  brother,  Anders  San- 
doc  (b.  Dec.  21,  1778 ;  d.  May  1,  I860),  who  became  a  cele- 
brated jurist  and  a  statesman  of  great  influence  in  Danish 
politics.  In  1799  betook  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy, 
on  which  occasion  he  wrote  the  Architectonics  itf  Natural 
Metaphysics.  After  travelling  from  1801  to  1803  in  Holland, 
Germany,  and  France,  he  was  appointed  extraordinary  pro- 
fessor in  natural  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen in  1806,  and  his  lectures  soon  attracted  attention  on 
account  of  their  lively  and  popular  form,  and  their  latent 
though  omnipresent  enthusiasm.  To  awaken  the  interest 
of  his  countrymen  for  the  study  of  nature,  and  to  spread 
among  them  some  knowledge  of  this  science,  were  the  aim 
of  his  life,  and  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a  polytechnic 
school  in  Copenhagen,  of  which  he  was  director  from  1829, 
and  in  introducing  natural  science  as  an  element  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Latin  schools.  During  a  scientific  journey  in 
Germany  in  1812  and  1813  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces,  in  which  he  for 
the  first  time  shadowed  forth  his  ideas  of  the  unity  of  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism  which  he  had  entertained  since  1  *'H1. 
But  his  great  discovery  on  this  point  was  not  made  until 
ISlfl,  and  was  communicated  to  the  world  in  a  little  pamph- 
let in  1820  :  Experifunto  fimt  tflicadam  OonJKotiu  elrrtrici 
iii  Aciim  mnijneticam.  The  discovery  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted, nnd  honors  were  showered  on  the  discoverer.  His 
other  writings  comprise  a  large  number  of  minor  essays, 
most  of  which  were  translated  into  German,  and  two  larger 
works,  Nntnrlurnns  nierhanislce  Dec!  ("  Manual  of  Mechani- 
cal Physics  ")  and  Aaiirlen  i  Nnhiren.  which  latter  has  liccn 
translated  into  English  by  Miss  Horner  under  the  title 
The.  ffnul  in  Nature.  It  contains  many  details  of  great 
logical  sharpness  and  delicate  poetical  sense,  and  as  a 
whole  it  makes  a  refreshing  impression  of  clearness  and 
repose.  D.  in  Copenhagen  Mar.  9,  1851. 

Oc'sel,  an  island  of  Russia,  in  the  Baltic  and  belong- 
ing to  the  government  of  Livonia.  Area,  1200  square 
miles.  Pop.  46,000.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  nnd  bnrley  are  raised, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared,  and  considerable  fish- 
ing is  carried  on. 

CEsoph'agus  [Gr.  ot(ro<f>a-yoy] ,  the  gullet,  that  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal  that  leads  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
stomach.  In  the  adult  man  it  is  nine  inches  long,  extend- 
ing in  a  nearly  vertical  line  from  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra 
through  the  posterior  mediastinum  nnd  through  the  o?si>pli- 
ageal  foramen  of  the  diaphragm,  ending  in  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  has  an  outer  or  muscular  coat, 
containing  an  outer  layer  of  longitudinal  muscle-fibres, 
and  another  of  similar  annular  fibres,  the  upper  fibres 
being  chiefly  striped  and  partly  voluntary  in  the  upper 
part,  but  entirely  involuntary  and  non-striated  in  the  lower 
portion.  The  middle  or  cellular  coat  abounds  in  glands 
which  open  by  a  long  duct.  The  innermost  or  mucous 
coat  is  lined  by  scaly  epithelium.  In  calibre  the  oesophagus 
is  the  smallest  part  of  the  alimentary  tube.  In  the  lower 
animals  the  oesophagus  has  several  modifications,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  that  singular  dilatation  which  is 
called  the  crop,  and  which  is  observable  in  gallinaceous  and 
vulturino  birds,  etc.  Most  articulate  nnd  many  molluscous 
organisms  have  also  a  so-called  cesophagus. 

O'Fal'lon,  a  v.  (O'FAi.i.ON  DEPOT  P.  0.)  of  St.  Clair 
co.,  111.,  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  1117. 

O'Fallon  (Col.  JOHN),  b.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  23, 
1791;  served  under  Gen.  Harrison  in  the  war  of  1812; 
was  severely  wounded  at  Tippecanoe;  became  a  merchant 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  acquired  great  wealth ;  endowed  the 
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O'Fiillon  Polytechnic  Institute  with  property  worth 
$1011,11110.  iiml  WHS  ii  liberal  benefactor  "('  Washington  I'ni- 
VIM -sitv  uncl  iithi-r  educational  iiml  charitable  in-titutions, 
having  spent  more  tluin  #1,000,000  in  tlii-  manner. 

Olilll'lo,  the  ancient  l,.//./.>.,  a  i  i\  IT  of  Southern  Italy, 
rise-  il  mill-  K.  <•(  .Monte  Marano.  enters  the  Ailrintic  4 
inilr-  \.  \\  .  "I'  Uarlclla.  after  a  course  (if  T.I  miles.  The 

battle  ut1  t'anmu  was  fought  un  its  right  bank  near  it- 
mouth. 

OPfa,  king  of  Mercia,  su eded    Kthelbald   7i.r>,  after 

.Ideating  his  rival  lleoriired :  defeated  ('Micwulf,  king  of 
We-sex,  thereby  annexing  the  di.-tricts  of  Oxford  ami 
(ihiuce-rer  :  conunerc'l  the  "  \VeUh  marrli  land,"  between 
tin-  Severn  anil  tin'  \Vyc.  77'.*,  which  lit-  peopled  with  S:i\"n 

colonies,  aii'l  constructed  fur  its  protection  tlt>  ootobrfttod 

ililir.  Km  Tiiilrs  long,  known  by  his  name,  which  lor  several 
centuries  was  the  boundary  between  England  ainl  Wales: 
:  an  undisputed  suzerainty  over  the  Heptarchy: 
nllinlerc'l  Kthclliert,  king  -it'  Mast  Anglia.  and  took  | 
Dion  of  his  kingdom  7 ',!•_'  :  f'nunilcil  the  abbey  of  St.  Allian's  ; 
drew  up  a  cinle  of  laws.  I).  7'.'1. 

Orfenbach,  town  of  Germany,  grand  duchy  of  IIe--e 
Dsrmstldt,  on  the  Main.  It  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  carriages,  musical  instruments,  jewelry,  earjiets,  hu.-icrv . 
paper,  tolia ,  and  pi]ies.  Top.  L'2,691. 

Offenbach  (J.irgi  KSI,  b.  at  Cologne  Juno  21,  isld,  of 
Jewish  parentage ;  stmlieil  from  is:;,~i  to  |s:i7  at  the  Con- 
servatory of  1'aris;  played  afterwards  the  violoncello  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  Theatre  t'omique;  tircame  in  IM7 
lender  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Theatre  Franca  is :  established 
in  ISjf>  the  Bouffcs  I'arisieus.  anil  composed  a  great  num- 
ber  of  burlesque  operas  ami  scenes,  of  which  />.»/7,r  blcue, 
Or/jlu'i  iiiij-  Knftrt,  I.'i  lt:-l/i  Ili'ltm.  ami  l.n  ilrnnde  Du- 
chcme,  were  the  most  applauded. 

Orfenburg,  town  of  Haden,  (iermany.  on  the  Kinzig, 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain  and  wine,  and  has 
fi7.ii'i  inhabitants.  In  1S53  a  statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  erected  here  in  commemoration  of  hia  introduction  of 
the  potato  into  Europe. 

Oilier,  in  law.  This  consists  in  the  right  ami  obliga- 
tion of  one  or  more  persons  to  exercise  the  duties  of  a  place 
of  public  or  private  trust,  and  to  receive  tho  compensation 
attached  to  it.  An  office  is  either  judicial  or  ministerial. 
The  one  requires  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  diserction  ; 
the  other  involves  obedience  to  the  direction  and  judg- 
ment of  others.  The  two  classes  of  duties  are  sometimes 
combined,  so  that  the  office  may  be  partly  judicial  and 
partly  ministerial.  A  ministerial  office  of  a  public  nature 
may  be  in  England  the  subject  of  ownership  :  the  office  of 
high  sheriff  may  thus  be  hereditary.  In  this  country  no 
such  view  prevails.  An  ollicc  i-  deemed  to  be  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  it  has  in  it  no  element  of  prop- 
erty. I'nlcss  protected  by  tho  Constitution,  it  may  be 
abolished  by  the  legislature,  so  as  to  displace  an  existing 
incumbent,  ami  he  will  have  no  legal  remedy.  There  is 
an  important  distinction  between  judicial  and  ministerial 
offices  in  the  matter  of  acting  by  deputv.  In  tho  former 
class  of  eases  official  nets  must  be  performed  personally. 
A  judge,  even  though  for  the  time  being  incapable  of  act- 
ing, cannot  summon  a  member  of  the  bar,  however  lc»nied 
and  experienced,  to  take  his  place.  The  public  have 
stipulated  for  his  personal  skill  and  judgment.  In  the  case 
of  ministerial  offices  adill'ereut  rule  prevails.  The  duties 
of  a  sheriff  or  of  a  clerk  of  a  court  are  largely  discharged 
by  deputy,  the  principal  officer  remaining  responsible  for 
a  proper  discharge  by  the  deputy  of  his  duties.  This  doc- 
trine cannot  be  extended  so  far  as  to  permit  the  sheriff  or 
other  ministerial  officer  to  make  a  sale  of  the  office.  This 
is  not  only  contrary  to  tho  policy  of  the  common  law,  but 
was  at  an  early  day  prohibited  in  England  by  statute,  fol- 
lowed in  some  of  the  States  ,,f  this  country.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  distinguish  accurately  between  such  a  sale  and  the 
act  of  creating  a  deputy.  In  a  strict  sale  the  officer  would 
place  the  purchaser  in  possession  of  the  office,  who  would 
act  in  his  place  and  in  his  own  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  it  would  usually  lie  impracticable  for  such  an  officer  as  a 
sheriff  to  perform  personally  all  tho  duties  pertaining  to 
his  office,  he  is  allowed  to  select  subordinate  officers,  called 
under-sheriffs,  deputies,  or  jailers,  who  will  act  in  his 
stead,  and  perform  duties  in  his  name.  They  are  merely 
instruments  for  the  performance  of  his  duties'.  If  thehigh 
sheriff  dies  or  is  removed,  his  deputies  cease  to  have  an 
official  existence  except  so  far  as  statutes  may  otherwise 
provide.  (See  SIIKRIFF.)  Tho  law  does  not  even  allow  the 
office  of  a  deputy  to  be  made  the  subject  of  sale  by  the 
principal  officer.  Thus,  to  continue  tho  illustration  from 
tho  same  office  of  sheriff,  that  official  would  not  be  allowed, 
in  general,  to  farm  out  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff  for  a 
fixed  sum.  though  ho  might  take  a  percentage  of  the  profits 
or  returns,  except  that  if  the  compensation  of  the  deputy 


was  itself  fixed  by  law,  the  sheriff  could  not  lawfully,  in 
making  an  appointment,  stipulate  to  receive  a  portion  of 
it.  The  test  i-  whether  the  tecs  belong  to  the  sheriff  before 
any  selection  of  a  deputy  i"  made.  If  they  d.i.  he  may 
lawfully  agree  for  a  pcrcenta<_'e  of  them.  As  an  appoint 
m cut  to  public  otlicc  in\  nh  .•-  i-iin-iderat  ions  of  importance 
to  the  State,  tho  law  will  t  derate  no  contract  looking  to 
the  employment  of  irregular  influence*  tor  obtaining  it. 
Any  secret  agreement  whereby  the  emoluments  an-  to  be 
divided  between  the  otlicer  and  a  person  who  may  procure 
or  solicit  the  appointment  is  deemed  to  be  a  fraud  upon 
the  appointing  power,  and  accordingly  void  as  bet  ween 
the  contracting  parties.  In  some  in-tanci  s  an  office  is 
held  by  a  number  of  person",  and  this  may  be  true  whether 
it  be  public  or  private.  It  is  the  common  rule,  in  a  public 
office,  in  this  case,  that  all  must  meet  for  deliberation, 
while  a  majority  may  act;  while  in  the  ea-c  of  a  pii\;ite 
office,  all  must  both  meet  ami  concur  in  a  conchi-inn.  The 
rule  is  sometimes  modified  by  statute.  Thus,  in  the 
of  a  court  consist  ing  of  a  number  of  persons,  il  is  frequently 
provided  that  a  majority  shall  form  a  quorum,  and  of  the 
number  present  a  majority  may  decide  a  cause.  The  com- 
mon law  rule  is  found  in  many  in-t:ince-  tu  lie  tno  rigid 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  convenience.  There  was  a 
special  rule  in  the  common  law  dc-igned  to  secure  Mn  im- 
partial and  intelligent  administration  of  justice  in  tho 
courts.  It  provided  that  no  judicial  office  should  be  held 
in  reversion  (or  to  commence  at  a  future  il:i\  .  m>i  -hould 
it  be  created  for  a  term  of  years,  but  at  most  for  life  or 
during  good  behavior.  Tho  reason  of  tl:  suf- 

ficiently obvious.  If  a  judicial  office  wcic  to  commence 
hereafter,  there  would  be  no  certainty  that  competency  to 
perform  its  duties  would  then  exist.  If  an  office  of  this 
kind  were  granted  for  a  fixed  lime,  the  incumbent  might 
die  before  the  fixed  period  had  elapsed,  and  the  rc-idue 
of  the  term  would  pass  to  executors,  etc.  who  might  not 
have  the  requisite  qualifications.  However,  this  last  diffi- 
culty may  be  readily  obviated  by  a  provision  that  the 
term  of  years  shall  not  exceed  the  life  of  tho  appointee. 
The  judges  of  the  highest  courts  in  some  of  our  States  are 
chosen  in  this  way  by  the  people.  The  present  tenure  in 
New  York  is  fourteen  years,  limited  by  the  life  of  the  in- 
cumbent, as  well  as  by  his  attaining  the  age  of  seventy. 
The  question  of  the  incompatibility  of  offices  is  sometimes 
important.  The  same  person  may  seek  to  hold  an  office 
both  under  the  State  and  Federal  government,  or  two  or 
more  offices  under  the  same  government.  There  are  some 
cases  in  which  it  is  plain  that  both  offices  cannot  bo  held 
at  the  same  time  by  one  person.  One  cannot  be  both  judge 
and  sheriff;  an  acceptance  of  one  office  would  be  an  im- 

idied  resignation  of  the  other.  In  other  cases  the  legis- 
ature  have  power  to  declare  that  the  holding  of  one  office 
is  inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  another.  It  may 
accordingly  declare,  where  constitutional  provisions  do 
not  conflict,  that  a  person  holding  an  office  under  the  U.  B. 
government  shall  not  hold  a  State  office,  or  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  one  office  under  a  State  government  shall  pre- 
clude an  appointment  to  another.  There  are  instances  in 
which  State  constitutions  provide  that  all  votes  cast  for 
the  higher  judges  of  the  courts  by  the  legislature  or  at  ft 
State  election  for  any  office  of  trust  and  profit  other 
than  judicial  shall  be  inoperative  and  void.  Though  this 
provision  in  form  operates  upon  the  electors,  in  substance 
it  disqualifies  the  judge  from  accepting  while  in  office  any 
other  office  of  trust,  etc,  (For  other  topics  affecting  this 
subject  see  OFFICER,  ISFOBMATIOX,  Quo  WARRAXTO.) 

T.  W.  h\\  I..IIT. 

Office  Found.    See  INQUEST  OF  OFFICE. 

Officer,  in  law,  one  who  holds  an  office.  (See  OFFICE.) 
The  subject  will  be  considered  nnder  the  following  divis- 
ions :  I.  The  different  kinds  of  officers,  including  officers 
de  facto  and  de  jure  ;  II.  The  mode  of  appointment,  in- 
cluding official  oaths  and  bonds  and  removal ;  III.  Tenure 
of  office;  IV.  The  effect  of  their  acts,  including  liability 
for  misconduct;  V.  Compensation. 

I.  While  the  various  powers  of  government  are  either 
legislative,  executive,  or  judicial,  it  is  common  only  to 
consider  those  as  officers  who  attend  to  judicial  and  execu- 
tive duties.  Members  of  the  legislature  are  not  in  general 
called  officers.  Thus,  sec.  4  of  art.  ii.  of  the  U.  S.  Consti- 
tution, which  provides  that  all  "  civil  officers  "  of  the  U.  8. 
shall  be  removed  from  office  on  conviction  upon  an  im- 
!>e;ichnicnt,  does  not  apply  to  members  of  the  legislature. 
However,  if  the  intent  be  sufficiently  plain,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  members  of  the  legislature  may  be  designated 
by  this  term.  The  word  "  officers,"  as  used  in  this  article, 
will  only  include  persons  having  executive  and  judicial 
duties  tu  perform.  A  distinction  is  frequently  taken  be- 
tween officers  <lf  f'trrto  and  fie  jure,  Ry  tho  latter  expression 
is  meant  one  who  is  rightfully  in  office ;  by  the  former,  one 
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who  actually  fills  the  place,  although  ho  may  be  a  usurper. 
A  person  is  with  a  certain  looseness  of  expression  sometimes 
called  an  officer  de facto  who  is  rightfully  an  officer  and  has 
all  the  evidences  of  lawful  appointment,  but  who  has  com- 
mitted an  act  whereby  his  office  may  be  forfeited.  It  is, 
however,  conceived  that  the  correct  term  then  is  an  officer 
de  jure  having  a  defeasible  title.  No  one  can  raise  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  act  of  forfeiture  except  the  State  by  an  appro- 
priate legal  proceeding.  It  may  waive  the  forfeiture,  where- 
upon the  officer's  tenure  is  indefeasible  and  absolutely  per- 
fect. On  the  other  hand,  when  an  office  is  usurped  it 
originates  in  a  wrong  and  can  have  no  element  of  right  in 
it,  even  though  some  statute  of  limitation  may  prevent  its 
rectification.  The  acts  of  an  officer  de  fnrto  are  upheld  as 
far  as  the  public  or  third  persons  are  concerned,  although, 
as  between  him  and  the  true  officer,  they  may  be  nugatory ; 
so,  when  an  officer  dc.  facto  is  plaintiff  and  suing  for  prop- 
erty in  his  official  character,  he  might  be  precluded  from 
all  recovery  on  account  of  the  vice  or  infirmity  in  his  ap- 
pointment. But  it  would  be  plainly  contrary  to  public 
policy  and  subversive  of  the  ends  of  justice  to  maintain 
that  the  acts  of  an  officer  dc  facto  should  be  wholly  nuga- 
tory. It  would,  then,  happen  that  the  acts  of  a  judge  who 
happened  to  have  received  a  certificate  of  an  election  to 
office,  when  in  fact  ho  was  not  elected,  would  be  so  com- 
pletely nugatory  that  all  judgments  which  he  had  rendered 
would'  be  absolutely  void,  and  all  criminals  who  had  been 
imprisoned  or  executed  under  his  order  would  have  been 
unlawfully  bereft  of  liberty  or  murdered  under  forms  of 
law.  No  such  doctrine  could,  of  course,  be  tolerated.  If, 
however,  a  legal  controversy  takes  place  between  an  officer 
de  facto  and  de  jure  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  former's 
title,  the  whole  question  of  the  right  to  the  office  must  be 
considered  as  though  he  had  never  exercised  official  func- 
tions. This  may  take  place  by  an  appropriate  legal  pro- 
ceeding, such  as  a  writ  of  quo  icarranto  or  an  information 
in  the  nature  of  a  quo  icarrnnto. 

II.  The  general  mode  of  selection  of  officers  in  use  in 
this  country  is  either  appointment  by  the  U.  S.  or  State 
executive,  or  election  by  the  people  or  some  part  thereof. 
Under  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  it  is  provided  that  the  Pres- 
ident shall  nominate,  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  appoint,  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  U.  S.  whose  appointments  arc  not  in  the 
Constitution  otherwise  provided  for  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law.  To  this  direction  there  is  a  qualifica- 
tion to  the  effect  that  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in 
the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
of  departments.  There  is  thus  a  distinction  taken  between 
"  inferior  "  officers  and  those  of  another  and  superior  class. 
The  Constitution,  however,  points  out  no  mode  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  two.  It  is  certainly  reasonable  to 
consider  that  all  those  specially  named  in  the  clause  re- 
ferred to — viz.  ambassadors,  public  ministers,  etc. — are  not 
inferior  officers,  and,  accordingly,  Congress  has  no  power 
to  affect  the  mode  of  appointment  by  the  nomination  of  the 
President  and  the  advice  of  the  Senate.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "  inferior  "  officers  Congress 
can  only  vest  the  appointment  in  one  of  three  agencies 
pointed  out  in  the  Constitution — either  in  the  President 
alone  or  in  the  courts  of  law  or  in  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments. It  follows  that  it  would  not  be  lawful  to  provide 
for  an  election  of  these  officers  by  the  people  directly.  The 
theory  of  the  Constitution  is  to  adopt  for  the  selection  of  ju- 
dicial and  administrative  officers  the  mode  of  appointment 
rather  than  of  election.  On  the  other  hand,  under  the  State 
constitutions,  a  different  theory  is  in  general  adopted.  The 
plan  of  election  of  officers  either  by  the  entire  people  of  the 
State  or  by  a  certain  portion  of  them,  as  represented  in 
city,  village,  and  town  organizations,  usually  prevails.  In 
many  of  the  States  this  is  true  even  of  judicial  officers  of 
the  highest  grade.  It  is  commonly  required  that  officers 
should  take  an  oath  of  office  before  entering  upon  their 
duties.  (See  OATH.)  In  many  instances,  particularly 
where  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  money  are  involved, 
or  where  the  acts  of  the  officer  may  be  such  as  to  affect  the 
persons  or  property  of  individuals  so  as- to  give  them  a 
right  of  action,  an  official  bond  is  required.  There  has 
been  much  discussion  upon  the  point  whether  those  acts 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  precede  the  vesting  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office,  or  whether  the  office 
vests  before  they  are  performed,  and  a  failure  to  fulfil 
these  requirements  of  the  law  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
ground  of  forfeiture.  On  this  latter  view  the  appointee 
would  have  the  office,  but  would  hold  it  by  a  defeasible  title, 
subject  to  legal  proceedings  for  a  forfeiture.  The  decision 
of  this  question  will  depend  much  upon  the  language  of  the 
statute  creating  the  office.  If  an  officer  was  prohibited 
from  holding  the  office  before  taking  the  oath  or  filing 


|  the  bond,  those  acts  would  be  vital  to  his  existence  as  an 
i  officer:  but  if  the  language  is  that  before  he  enters  upon 
[  the  duties  of  his  office  he  must  give  a  bond,  etc.,  he  will  be 
|  an  officer,  though  liable  to  have  his  office  withdrawn  by 
appropriate  proceedings. 

The  power  of  removal  from  office  is  closely  connected 
1  with  that  of  appointment.  The  exact  nature  of  its  con- 
'  nection  is  a  matter  of  great  magnitude  under  the  provisions 
of  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  as  there  is  no  specific  mention 
of  the  power  of  removal.  It  is  clear  that,  as  to  all  officers 
whose  term  of  office  is  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution, there  is  a  power  somewhere  vested  to  remove 
them  at  pleasure.  The  only  point  of  difficulty  is  as  to  the 
branch  of  government  invested  with  its  exercise.  Is  the 
power  of  removal  vested  in  the  President  alone,  or  is  it  in 
him  in  conjunction  with  the  Senate  ?  As  to  the  "  inferior  '* 
officers  already  referred  to,  so  far  as  Congress  has  power 
to  regulate  the  mode  of  appointment,  it  may  prescribe  the 
term  of  office  as  well  as  the  manner  of  removal.  But  in 
the  absence  of  authorized  legislation  the  stress  of  the  in- 
quiry is  whether  the  sole  power  of  removal  is  vested  in  the 
President  alone,  or  in  the  President  in  conjunction  with 
the  Senate.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  question  is 
as  yet  definitely  determined.  It  has  been  claimed,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  power  of  the  President  to  nominate,  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Senate  to  appoint,  involves  the 
power  to  remove,  and  that  this  power  of  removal  is  vested 
solely  in  him.  It  is  argued  that  removal  is  in  its  nature 
an  executive  act,  and  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  right 
administration  of  public  affairs  that  the  President,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  country  for  the  proper  management  of 
the  various  departments  of  government,  should  be  able  to 
displace  at  once  men  who  have  proved  incapable  or  un- 
faithful. Without  this  power  of  removal  he  cannot  be 
held  responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  his  subordinate; 
with  it,  the  people  may  directly  fasten  upon  him  the  con- 
sequences of  mismanagement  or  corruption.  If  it  be  said 
that  too  vast  a  power  is  thus  conferred  upon  him,  the  an- 
swer is  that  he  is  under  the  check  of  impeachment  and 
removal  from  office,  and  that  of  public  opinion  acting 
promptly  and  efficiently  by  reason  of  our  system  of  fre- 
quent elections.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the 
power  of  the  President  to  nowimttp  does  not  include  the 
power  to  remove,  and  that  this  latter  power  can  only  be 
implied  from  that  of  appointment.  Any  implication  of 
removal  derived  from  that  power  would  include  the  Senate, 
since  the  appointment  is  not  complete  by  the  action  of  the 
President  alone.  If  this  view  be  correct,  wherein  the 
power  to  appoint  is  vested  in  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  removal  can  only 
take  place  by  the  action  of  the  President  with  the  same 
advice  and  consent.  The  former  view  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Washington  in  both  houses  of  Congress  by  a  nar- 
row majority;  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-four  members  against  twenty,  and  in  the  Senate 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President.  It  is  a  matter 
of  recent  history  that  this  question  led  to  a  great  struggle 
between  the  houses  of  Congress  and  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  contest.  Prior  to  the  accession  of  President  Grant 
(Mar.  2,  1867)  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  regulating 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  officers.  (See  also  the  act  of  Apr. 
5,  1869.)  These  statutes  are  in  substance  re-enacted  in 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  U.  ,V.,  #g  1767-1775.  These 
sections  provide  that  every  person  holding  any  civil  office 
to  which  he  may  be  appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  the  office  for  the 
term  for  which  he  was  appointed,  unless  sooner  removed 
with  the  same  advice  and  consent.  This  general  rule  is 
qualified  by  the  further  provision  that  (with  the  exception 
of  the  judges  of  the  U.  S.  courts)  there  may  be,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  a  suspension  by  the  President  of  any 
civil  officer  appointed  as  before  stated  until  the  end  of  its 
next  session,  and  in  the  mean  time  some  other  person  may 
be  designated  by  the  President  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  suspended  officer.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  the  President  is  to  nominate 
persons  to  fill  the  place  of  all  officers  suspended  ;  and  if 
the  Senate,  during  the  session,  shall  refuse  to  advise  and 
consent  to  an  appointment  in  the  place  of  any  suspended 
officer,  then,  and  not  otherwise,  the  President  shall  nomi- 
nate another  person  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  same 
session  of  the  Senate  for  the  office.  The  President  has 
power  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  fill  all  vacancies 
which  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  rea- 
son of  death  or  resignation  or  expiration  of  term  of  office, 
by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  next  session.  Nominations  to  permanently  fill  these 
offices  should  regularly  be  made  to  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion within  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session  after  the  vacancy  is  filled.  If  no  appointment  is 
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made  during  that  session,  the  office  remains  in  abeyance, 

without  an\  -alarv,  lees,  ,,,•  emolument".  The  same  rule  is 
applied  to  all  the  office-  in  i|ue-tion  vacant  at  the  com- 

tncneement  of  th --ion  and  not  till  -d  by  temporary  ap 

pointmcnt.  i  A',.-, ,•../  Statute,  \  LTW.)  The  powi'r  • 
linival  bv  the  executive  of  a  State  is  |o  some  extent  regu- 
late I  iii  t  he  State  constitutions.  It  is  impos-ihle  to  refer 
to  tbe-c  provisions  in  detail.  As  to  the  l.i  r-e  number  of 
Stale  i, Hiee-  whi.-h  are  tilled  by  election  for  a  ilcfmite  terra, 
the  governor  would  not  in  general  have  any  power  of  re- 
moval unless  fo:  .  and  tho  officer  would  have  a 
right  <"  he  heard  by  way  of  ,1, 'fence.  As  to  those  which 
are  directly  filled  hy  appointment  of  the  executive,  with 
the  adv  ice  and  consent  of  the  State  senate,  the  same  _-en 
eral  question*  as  to  the  power  of  removal  might  be  pic 
:  elite. I  as  huv  e  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  tho  office 
of  the  I'residcnt  of  the  II. 'S.  Removal  from  a  private 
office,  such  as  that  of  a  president  of  a  university,  is  gov- 
I  bv  ditl'erent,  considerations.  Such  ail  appointment 
nriv  assume  the  form  of  a  contract,  and  may  he  governed 
bv  the  rules  upholding  the  obligation  of  contracts.  (  1  '  ' 
V.  M<'f(('»n,  I  Simmer's  Reports,  276.) 

III.  When  the  ter f  office  is  fixed  hy  tho  constitution, 

it,  cannot,  of  course,  be  re;  luce,  I  bv  the  action  of  legislati  v  e 
bodies.     It  has  also  been  .lecidcd  that  if  tho  constitution 
declares  an  office  to  be  elective,  but  leaves  the  length  of 
the  term  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislature,  an  1  this  is 

(in-ntly  lixc  I  and  an  officer  clecte  1,  his  term  of  office 

t   be  ex  tell.  Id  1  by  le^islal  he  act.  -ji|,-e  for  the  e.x  (elide  I 

period  he  would  not  hold  by  election.  (/Voy^e  v.  Hull.  lii 
York  Reports,  J7.)  In  other  eases  the  term  is  in  tho 
discretion  of  the  legislature.  There  are  but  few  offices 
under  the  U.  S.  Constitution  in  respect  to  which  the  term 
is  prescribed.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  inferior 
courts  hold  during  good  behavior.  This  is  not  true  of  the 
territorial  judges.  Territorial  courts,  not  being  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution,  but  being  established  by  Congress, 
are  not  protected  by  the  constitutional  provision.  The 
practice  has  been  to  appoint  them  for  a  term  of  years. 
All  offices  specifically  createil  by  the  U.  S.  Constitution  not 
being  judicial  in  their  nature  are  established  for  a  term  of 
The  -ame  term  is  usual  in  the  State  constitution-. 
and  is  largely  ina.le  applicable  even  to  judicial  offices. 
Where  no  term  is  fixed  hy  a  constitution,  the  whole  subject 
is  under  the  control  of  the  legislature,  which  may  at  any 
time  abolish  the  office  without  making  compensation  to  the 
otlii'.T.  So  it  may  enlarge  official  functions  without  making 
an  increase  of  compensation. 

IV.  The  duties  of  a  public  officer  of  course  depend  upon 
the  law  under  which   ho  is  created.     It  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  to  state  the  various  requirements  of 
the  statutes.     It  is  only  of  importance  to  refer  to  general 
principles  of   law  governing  official  conduct.     The   pre- 
sumption of  law  is  that  official  duties  have  been  rightly 
performed.     There  is  in  general  a  presumption  of  author- 
ity, and  not  of  usurpation.     If  a  statute  gives  an  officer 
discretionary  power  to  bo  exorcised  by  him  upon  his  own 
opinion  of  certain  facts,  the  prevailing  rule  of  construc- 
tion is  that  the  statute  makes  him  the  exclusive  judge  of 
the  existence  of  the  facts.     This  rule  is  not  to  be  applied 
to  subordinate  officers,  who  possess  no  authority  except 
such  as  is  conferred  upon  them  by  statutes,  and  their  right 
to  act  is  made  to  depend  upon  tho  existence  of  some  fact. 
If  they  erroneously  determine  that  such  fact  exists,  and 
they  act  accordingly,  their  acts  arc  void,  and  they  maybe- 
come  personally  liable  for  the  consequences.     The  acts  of 
a  public  officer  when  unlawful  may  either  cause  an  injury 
to  an  individual  or  to  society  at  large.     In  the  form, 

the  law  gives  a  renie  Iv  to  the  individual  by  action;  in  the 
latter  case  the  State  may  proceed  against  tho  wrong-doer 
by  Indictment  or  hy  impeachment.  It  is  no  defence  to  an 
officer,  when  called  upon  !•)  answer  in  acourt  of  justice  for 
an  illegal  act,  that  he  acted  under  tho  orders  of  tho  head 
of  an  executive  department,  nor  is  it  important  that  ho 
acted  upon  tho  high  seas  under  color  of  naval  discipline. 
This  rule  was  applied  in  a  case  where  a  naval  officer  ille- 
gally assaulted  and  imprisoned  ono  of  his  subordinates. 
In  tho  great  mass  of  eases  coming  before  tho  courts  tho 
nc i  complained  of  is  one  of  negligence.  (Sec  Nrni.n:  i:\ci:.  i 
For  personal  neglect  involving  a  breach  of  duty  tho  officer 
is  in  general  responsible,  as  where  a  superintendent  of  a 
canal  negligently  permits  a  sunken  boat  to  remain  in  the 
canal,  whereby  damage  is  caused  to  the  complainant.  Still, 
public  officers  arc  not  in  general  liable  for  the  neglect  or 
wilful  acts  of  their  subordinates,  causing  damage  to  indi- 
viduals, where  they  have  used  reasonable  care  in  their  se- 
lection of  servants.  Thus,  tho  postmaster  of  a  city  is  not 
liable  for  the  misconduct  of  a  clerk  in  purloining  money 
from  letters,  unless  personal  misconduct  or  neglect  can  bo 
brought  home  to  the  postmaster  himself.  Some  suggestions 
should  bo  made  as  to  the  power  of  public  officers  to  bind 


the  government  by  contracts.  It  is  well  settled  that  they 
cannot  hind  the  government  by  any  acts  beyond  or  con- 
trary to  the  authority  givi'll  them  by  law.  The  go' 
ment  is  to  he  re^'aple'l  as  the  principal  and  the  ofli"cr 
as  an  a;_'cnt  ;  an  1  if  the  irov  eminent  ha-  limited  its  liabil- 
itie-  by  statute,  the  restrictions  arc  binding  upon  all  who 
deal  with  the  officer,  as  they  are  hound  to  take  nolle,,  of 
the  statute'.  Tim-,  the  head  of  an  executive  department 

can  bind  the  government  by  contract  only  when  expt 
authorised  by  law.  or  where  an   appropriation   is  made  to 
be  expended  by  him  for  a  specific  purpose.     In  this  last 
ea-e  tho  officer  acts  without  authority  if  he  exceeds  the  ap- 
propriation.   It  is  a  further  rule  that  the  officer  is  ,, ,,t  per- 
sonally liable  if  he  acts  in  the  line  of  his  duty  and   in  the 
course  of    his   authority.      His   engagement-    arc   binding 
upon  the  government,  and  not  upon  himself.     This  , 
though  he    affix    his    own  private    seal    to  the  i-nnlra-t.      A 

Sniblio  officer  may,  if  he  sec  tit.  bv  the  use  of  appropriate 
anguage,  make  himself  exclusively  liable  or  jointly  with 
the  government.  Whenever  he  acts  without  authority  he 
fails  to  bind  the  government,  and  will  in  general  make 
himself  personally  liable. 

There  are  some  acts  of  the  official  bends  of  executive 
departments  acting  as  instruments  of  the  President  of  tho 
1".  S..  which  arc  not  tho  subject  of  judicial  cognizance. 
Whether  this  he  the  case  or  not  must  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  tho  act  to  be  done.  If  one  of  the  head-  ot  .le 
Bailments  is  acting  as  the  political  or  confidential  agentof 
the  executive  merely  to  execute  his  will  or  to  perform  some 
matter  in  which  there  is  a  discretional  v  authority,  hi-  a  t 
cannot  be  examined  judicially,  though  a  different  rule  pre- 
vails where  a  specific  duty  is  assigned  by  law  and  individ- 
ual rights  depend  upon  the  performance  of  the  duly.  In 
this  last  case  an  individual  who  deems  himself  to  he  in- 
jured may  have  recourse  to  the  law  for  redress.  Questions 
frequently  arise  as  to  the  liability  of  a  ministerial  officer, 
such  as  sheriff  or  constable,  acting  at  the  time  under  the 
order  of  a  court.  The  real  inquiry  is  whether  the  order 
will  protect  tho  officer.  The  general  rule  is  that  if  the 
magistrate  or  court  has  jurisdiction  (sco.Jriitsnierio.v)  over 
the  subject,  and  an  execution  (sec  KXHITTIHN)  regular  in 
its  form  is  issued,  the  officer  cannot  be  held  liable  as  a 
wrong-doer  for  rendering  obedience  to  tho  order.  A  differ- 
ent rule  will  prevail  if  there  is  a  want  of  jurisdiction. 
The  order  of  the  court  to  seize  a  debtor's  property  and  to 
sell  it  to  satisfy  the  debt  does  not  point  out  the  debtor's 
property,  but  leaves  it  to  the  sheriffs  judgment  to  ascer- 
tain what  can  be  properly  regarded  as  belonging  to  tho 
debtor.  The  officer  in  that  respect  acts  at  his  peril,  and 
can  bo  sued  by  any  party  injured  by  a  wrongful  seizure. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  court  itself  points  out  specifically 
what  property  is  to  bo  taken  by  an  officer,  he  has  no  dis- 
cretion. He  must  obey,  and  can  shield  himself  under  the 
judicial  mandate.  Public  officers  are  also  criminally 
liable  in  certain  cases  for  neglect  of  duty  or  oppression  or 
extortion.  These  offences  are  in  general  misdemeanors. 
They'  may  also  be  urged  as  grounds  for  a  forfeiture  of  the 
office  in  the  course  of  an  appropriate  legal  proceeding. 
(See  INFORMATION  and  Quo  WARRANTO.)  The  great  frauds 
and  embezzlements  recently  practised  by  municipal  and 
other  officers  have  led  in  some  of  the  States  to  stringent 
legislation.  Thus,  in  New  York  tho  act  of  wrongfully  ob- 
taining and  converting  to  one's  use  public  money  with  in- 
tent to  defraud,  or  wilfully  paying  or  auditing  a  false 
claim  whereby  such  money  shall  be  obtained  and  con- 
verted, is  made  a  felony,  and  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  a  State  prison  (chap.  19,  laws  of  1875).  The  delinquent 
officer  may  also  be  liable  to  impeachment  (see  IMPK  u  n 
MEKT),  and  also,  in  some  instances,  to  removal  from  office 
by  the  action  of  the  executive  on  due  notice  and  hearing. 
(For  these  points,  the  constitutions  and  statutes  of  tho  re- 
spective States  must  be  consulted.) 

V.  There  are  some  important  points  to  be  noted  con- 
cerning tho  compensation  of  officers.  In  some  instances 
they  are  paid  by  fees  ;  in  other  oases  there  is  a  compensa- 
tion fixed  by  lair  and  paid  out  of  tho  public  treasury.  On 
an  appointment  to  office  compensation  does  not  in  general 
commence  until  the  officer  is  liable  to  duty.  Thus,  if  an 
officer  in  the  navy  should  receive  an  antedated  commission, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  pay  from  the  time  of  the  date,  but  only 
from  tho  time  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office.  So,  if  an 
officer  be  suspended  under  the  authority  of  the  U.  S.  from 
service,  and  be  subsequently  restored,  ho  is  not  entitled  to 
compensation  during  tho  period  of  the  suspension  unless 
the  order  is  revoked  as  made  without  cause  and  by  mis- 
take. If  an  officer  be  removed  by  tho  appointment  of  an- 
other, he  practically  continues  in  office  until  ho  receives 
notice  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  and  is  entitled 
to  compensation  up  to  that  time.  There  is  quite  a  number 
of  provisions  in  the  statutes  of  Congress  affecting  tho 
compensation  of  officers.  (Revittd  Statutei,  $%  1700-1706, 
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£  1782,  g  1784,  g  1790.)  The  principal  of  these  are  that 
no  person  who  holds  an  office  under  the  U.  S.  government, 
the  annual  compensation  attached  to  which  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  £261)0,  shall  receive  compensation  for  discharging 
the  duties  of  any  other  office  unless  expressly  authorized 
by  law,  and  that  no  allowance  or  compensation  shall  be 
made  to  any  officer  or  clerk  by  reason  of  the  discharge  of 
duties  which  belong  to  any  other  officer  or  clerk  in  the 
same  or  any  other  department,  and  that  no  allowance  or 
compensation  shall  be  made  for  any  extra  services  what- 
ever which  any  officer  or  clerk  may  be  required  to  perform, 
unless  expressly  authorized  by  law,  and  finally  that  no 
officer  in  any  branch  of  the  public  service  or  any  other 
person  whose  salary  or  pay  is  fixed  shall  receive  any  ad- 
ditional pay  or  compensation  in  any  form  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  public  money  or  other  service  unless  the  same  is 
authorized  by  law,  and  the  appropriation  therefor  explicitly 
states  that  it  is  for  such  additional  pay  or  compensa- 
tion (#$  1763-17G5).  Under  provisions  of  law  similar  to 
these,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  U.  S. 
that  the  government  is  not  liable  upon  an  agreement  by 
the  head  of  a  department  to  pay  a  clerk  who  continues  to 
hold  his  place  and  draw  pay  as  a  clerk  in  the  department 
for  services  rendered  outside  of  the  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment ;  e.g.  making  inquiries  and  collecting  information 
in  a  foreign  country.  As  a  general  rule  of  law,  and  with- 
out reference  to  prohibitory  legislation,  a  salaried  officer 
cannot  claim  compensation  for  additional  duties  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  legislature  (tiwith  v.  Jfi'ir  >"<•>•/•,  ;>7  New 
York  Reports,  518),  nor  can  he  claim  extra  compensation 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  extraordinary  diligence. 

(Further  information  as  to  the  subject  of  this  article  may 
be  sought  in  the  statutes  of  the  respective  States,  and  in 
Cole  On  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Quo  Warrnnto  and  in 
Tuncred  on  the  same.)  T.  W.  D  WIGHT. 

Offset,  in  surveying.  An  offset  is  a  short  course 
measured  at  right  angles  to  a  longer  one.  The  method  of 
surveying  by  offsets  is  used  when  the  lines  to  be  determined 
are  irregular.  It  is  also  used  in  locating  the  positions  of 
prominent  objects  lying  near  the  principal  lines  of  a  sur- 
vey. The  method  of  determining  the  position  of  an  irregu- 
lar line  by  means  of  offsets  is  to  run  a  straight  course 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  line,  and  at  suitable  points 
of  this  course  to  measure  offsets  to  the  line  in  question  ; 
then,  knowing  the  distance  of  each  offset  from  the  origin 
of  the  auxiliary  course,  the  length  of  each  offset,  and  its 
direction,  whether  to  the  right  or  left,  the  corresponding 
points  of  the  line  in  question  may  bo  plotted.  The  irregu- 
lar line  found  by  giving  these  points  will  be  an  approxi- 
mate representation  of  the  line  to  be  determined  ;  the  more 
numerous  the  offsets,  the  closer  will  be  the  approximation. 
The  method  of  offsets  is  particularly  valuable  in  filling  in 
the  outlines  of  a  topographical  survey,  and  especially  in 
tracing  the  courses  of  roads,  streams,  and  coast-lines. 

Og'den,  post-v.  of  Boone  co.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago  and 
North-western  R.  R.,  has  good  schools,  2  churches,  3  grain- 
elevators,  a  steam  flouring-mill,  3  hotels,  1  bank,  1  news- 
paper, and  stores.  It  is  situated  in  a  rich  farming  section. 
Pop.  about  600.  CARL  BILLINGS,  En.  "  RKPUIITKU," 

Ogtlen,  post-v.  nml  tp.,  Riley  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Kansas 
Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  530. 


Ouilrii,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Canada  Southern  R.  R.  Pop.  1515. 

Ogden,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  oo.,  N.  Y,  Pop.  2874. 
The  township  is  intersected  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  (ADAMS 
BASIN  STATION). 

Ogden,  a  v.  (OGDEN  CITY  P.  0.)  and  cap.  of  Weber 
co.,  Ut.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Weber  and  Ogden  rivers,  at 
the  mouth  of  Ogden  Canon,  at  the  junction  of  the  Central 
Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Utah  Central,  and  the  Utah 
Northern  R.  Rs.,  has  large  agricultural  and  mining  inter- 
ests, and  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  3127. 

Ogden  (AARON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
Dec.  3,  1756;  graduated  at  Princeton  1773:  served  gal- 
lantly through  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  was  success- 
ively aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling  and  to  Gen.  Maxwell, 
and  was  distinguished  at  Yorktown  ;  became  a  lawyer  after 
the  peace;  was  boundary  commissioner  for  New  Jersey  ; 
was  U.  S.  Senator  1801-03,  governor  1812-13;  commanded 
the  New  Jersey  militia  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  became 
president-general  of  the  Society  of  Cincinnati.  D.  at  Jer- 
sey City  Apr.  19,  1839. 

Ogden  (DAVID),  b.  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1707;  grad- 
uated at  Yale  College  1728;  studied  law  in  New  York; 
became  the  head  of  his  profession  in  New  Jersey  ;  became 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  1772  ;  was  regarded  as  a  Tory, 
though  anxious  for  an  equitable  settlement  of  the  ques- 


tions between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies;  took  refuge 
in  New  York  1776;  retired  to  England  1783,  his  property 
having  been  confiscated  ;  returned  to  the  U.  S.  1790,  and 
d.  in  Queens  co.,  L.  I.,  in  1800. 

Ogden  (JOHN),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Mount  Vernon,  0.,  in  1824; 
removed  in  childhood  to  what  is  now  Crestline,  0. ;  was 
educated  by  his  own  efforts;  studied  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, Delaware,  0.,  and  for  three  years  was  principal  of  its 
normal  department,  and  then  for  three  years  principal  of 
the  McNeely  (0.)  State  Normal  School ;  was  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn.,  1S59-62;  served  in 
the  U.S.  volunteers  1802-65;  was  the  founder  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  for  a  time  its  principal ; 
afterwards  became  connected  with  the  normal  school  at 
Worthington,  0. ;  author  of  The  Science  of  Education. 

Og'densburg,  city  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  River, 
and  on  the  Central  Vermont  R.  Rv  and  the  terminus  of  the 
Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.,  72  miles  below 
Lake  Ontario.  It  was  incorporated  in  ISfiS.  It  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Northern  Transportation  Company's 
line  of  20  screw-steamers  plying  between  Chicago  and 
intermediate  lake  ports.  It  contains  9  public  schools,  6 
churches,  a  paid  fire  department,  good  water-power,  finely- 
shaded  streets  laid  out  at  right  angles,  a  post-office  and  U.  S. 
court-rooms  costing  !?275,000,  1  daily  and  2  weekly  news- 
papers, a  good  supply  of  water,  3  fine  parks,  a  marine  rail- 
way,  and  3  banks.  It  has  considerable  commerce,  and  is  a 
port  of  entry.  Pop.  10,076. 

N.  H.  LYTLE,  ED.  "DAILY  JOURNAL." 

Ogee'chee  Lime*  the  Ni/wa  capitata,  a  small  tree  of 
the  order  Cornaceae,  growing  in  wet  places  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  has  a  soft  wood  and  a  remarkably  sour  edible 
red  fruit  about  an  inch  long. 

Ogeechee  River  rises  in  Green  co.,  Ga.,  flows  in  a 
course  generally  parallel  to  that  of  the  Savannah  River, 
and  falls  into  Ossabaw  Sound.  Its  lower  waters  are  navi- 
<j;:il»k'  for  steamers,  and  a  large  part  of  its  course  for  keel- 
boats. 

O 'gem aw,  county  of  Michigan.  Area,  670  square 
miles.  It  is  densely  timbered,  and  has  a  good  soil,  but  its 
resources  are  but  little  developed.  Pop.  12. 

Ogham  is  the  name  of  a  secret  alphabet  once  in  use  by 
the  Irish  and  other  Celtic  nations,  but  neither  the  origin 
nor  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  known.  The  alphabet  is 
often  used  on  tombstones,  but  the  inscriptions  seldom  con- 
tain more  than  a  name.  Such  stones  are  frequent  in  Ire- 
land, and  a  few  are  found  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 

O'gilby  (JoHN),b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Nov.,  1000  ; 
translated  Homer,  Virgil,  and  several  other  classic  authors  ; 
published  a  number  of  atlases  of  various  regions  of  the 
world,  and  was  author  of  America,  briny  the  most  accurate 
.Description  of  the  New  World  (London,  folio,  1671);  con- 
ducted the  poetical  part  of  the  coronation  pageantry  1661  ; 
erected  a  printing-house  in  London  1667,  and  was  ap- 
pointed royal  cosmographer.  D.  at  London  Sept.  4,  1676. 

Ogilby  (Jon*  D.),  D.  D.,  b.  about  1808;  graduated  at 
Columbia  College,  N.  Y.,  1829  ;  was  rector  of  the  grammar 
school  of  that  institution  1829-30;  professor  of  languages 
at  Rutgers  College  1832-40 ;  became  a  clergj'man  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical history  in  the  general  theological  seminary,  New 
York,  from  1841  until  his  death  at  Paris  in  1851.  Author 
of  An  Argument  atfiiii^t  tin  \'nf!diti/  of  Lay  liaptitm  (1842), 
and  of  The  Catholic  Church  of  England  and  America  (1844). 

O'gilvie  (JAMES),  b.  in  Scotland  about  1760;  came  to 
America  about  1785 ;  established  a  classical  academy  at 
Richmond,  where  Winfield  Scott,  the  future  general,  and 
other  celebrated  men  were  his  pupils  ;  retired  to  the  back- 
woods of  Kentucky,  where  in  a  log  cabin  he  composed  a 
series  of  lectures  afterwards  delivered  with  success  in  the 
Atlantic  States  ;  went  to  Scotland  to  lay  claim  to  a  peerage 
about  1819,  and  d.,  probably  by  his  own  hand,  at  Aberdeen 
Sept.  18,  1820.  He  published  Philosojihical  Essays  (1816). 

O'gle*  county  of  N.  Illinois.  Area,  576  square  miles. 
It  is  rolling  and  very  productive.  Live-stock,  grain,  and 
wool  are  leading  products.  There  are  manufactures  of 
carriages,  wagons,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Rock 
River  and  by  various  railroads.  Cap.  Oregon.  Pop.  27,492. 

O'gle  (BENJAMIN),  b.  in  Maryland  in  1749:  was  in  the 
provincial  council  before  the  Revolution  :  was  governor  of 
Maryland  1798-1801;  d.  at  Annapolis  July  6,  1809.— SAM- 
VKL  OGLE,  proprietary  governor  of  Maryland  1735—42,  and 
1747-52,  had  previously  held  office  in  Ireland.  D.  1751. 

O'glesby,  post-v.  of  La  Salle  co.,  111.,  on  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R. 

Oglesby  (RICHARD  JAMES),  b.  in  Oldhamco.,  Ky.,  July 
25,  1824 ;  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  he  re- 
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moved  to  Hfeatiir.  III.,  in  is.'lll:  learned  the,  carpenter's 
tnnlc,  which,  with  farmim:.  occupied  hi.-  time  until  l.MI, 
mcanwhilv  studying  liiw.  and  in  I1*  I..  ,..|  :in,l 

commenced  practice  ill  Sullivan.  In  1MD  lit-  returned  to 
Dc.-atur,  iiinl  was  c..mmi«sioncd  lir.-l  lieutenant  in  the  4th 
Illinni-  rciiiuriil  (Col.  K.  l>.  [taker's  '.  ami  with  whi.-h  ln> 
participated  .it  Vcra  Cruz  anil  Cerro  (iorilo.  Resuming  hi* 
pra'-ti'r  jl  lin-atiir  in  IMI7,  he  pursued  ft  course  of  study 
nt  the  l.oui-iillf  Law  School,  graduating  in  IM1*:  in  I  sin 
In-  journeyed  overland  t"  California  and  engaged  in  mining 
until  ivii.whcn  lo- again  resumed  in-  recidenoe  and  pno- 
tirc  nt  Hecatur.  In  !>.'>*  he  was  defeated  for  Congress,  hut 

wa-     elected    In   till'    St'llc    senate   ill    I.Mlll.    wllirh    scat    llO    TC- 

sL'iic  I.  ami  accepted  the  col dcy  "t  the  Mil  Illinois  Vol- 
unteer-*; eiimmanded  a  hriiradeat  capture  ot'  1'iiit-  Henry 
iiinl  Donelson.  and  lila'le  brigadier  general  Mar.  '.'I,  iMiL'. 
remaining  in  command  of  lui'.radc  until  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  when-  he  \\a-  severely  wouli'leil.  ami  disabled 
until  April,  Iw',:;.  when  he  retimicit  to  duty.  having  mean- 
while I  Nov..  Isti'J  !  hecn  promoted  to  be  major-general,  and 
wa-  a--ign.-d  to  the  Kith  corps.  Resigned  May,  1864,  and 
in  November  of  that  year  was  elected  governor  of  Illinois 
(  isi;.,  li'.ti;  re- Heeled  in  1872,  butchoBen  U.  S.  Senator  Jan., 
1813. 

O'glethorpe,  county  of  N.  E.  Georgia.  Area.  1^0 
square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  generally  very  fertile. 
Cnitiiu  ami  cut])  are  staple  products.  It  is  traversed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Georgia  U.  R.  Cap.  Lexington.  Pop.  11,782. 

Oiilethorpef  post-v..  cap.  of  Macon  co.,  Qa.,  on  the 
I'lint  Hi\er  and  on  the  Georgia  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  400. 

Oglethorpe  (.!AMI:S  EIIWAIID),  b.  in  London  Dec.  22, 
1690;  entered  the  army  171(1  ;  went  to  Oxford  1711:  scried 
under  Prince  rlugenc  and  Marllioroiigh  171-''-l7;  entered 
Parliament  in  171!!'  for  Ila>!eniere;  ohtained  a  charter  ill 
17--  and  a  grunt  for  the  founding  of  Georgia  and  the  colon- 
ization nf  pimr  debtors  in  that  province;  founded  Savan- 
nah 17o">:  received  the  Protestant  emigrants  of  Salzburg 
17". I,  and  soon  after  rcvi-ited  England,  but  returned  to 
Savannah  with  John  and  Charles  \Ve-ley  in  17:!.");  in  1736 
he  t  ink  a  regiment  of  troops  thither;  became  in  1737  a 
c  ilnnet  and  commandcr-in-chie f  in  Carolina  and  Georgia; 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  St.  Augustine  17o!>-40,  and 
in  1742  repelled  by  stratagem  the  attack  of  the  Spaniards 
upon  Georgia:  returned  finally  to  England  1743;  served 
us  major-general  against  the  Pretender  1745;  was  court- 
martialled  for  misconduct  1746,  but  acquitted;  became 
lieutenant-general  1747,  anil  general  1765,  when  he  retired 
upon  half  pay.  I),  at  Cranham  Hall,  Essex,  July  1,  1785. 
(See  his  life,  by  Robert  Wright,  1867.) 

O'glio  [anc.  Olliua],  a  river  of  Northern  Italy,  rises  in 
the  Rhtetian  Alps,  flows  through  Lomhardy,  and  joins  the 
Po,  after  a  course  of  150  miles,  near  liorgoforte,  10  miles 
S.  W.  of  Mantua. 

O'Gor'mnn  (.IAMKS),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Ireland  in  1814; 
came  to  the  II.  S.,  and  1S5I1  was  consecrated  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishop  of  lihaphanea  t'n  partikus  infidelium,  and  ap- 
pointed vicar-apostolio  of  Nebraska.  D.  July  4,  1874. 

Ogowni,  a  river  of  Western  Africa,  is  formed  in  lat. 
40'  S.,  100  miles  from  the  coast,  by  the  junction  of  the 
Okanda  and  the  N'gooyai,  and  has  been  explored  up  to  this 
point.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  navigable  for  light-draught 
steamers  up  to  Goombi,  1)5  miles  from  the  coast,  but  in  the 
wet  season  it  rises  15  feet  and  carries  an  immense  quantity 
of  water  to  the  Atlantic  through  its  several  mouths. 

Og'ygps,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  first  king  of  Thebes, 
whose  oldest  gate  was  called  after  him  the  Ogygian.  Du- 
ring his  time  the  waters  of  Lake  Copais  rose  above  its  banks 
and  inundated  the  whole  valley  of  lio  niia.  An  Ogygian 
deluge  is  also  spoken  of  in  Attica,  and  Ogyges  himself  is 
sometime-;  re],rc-ciitcd  as  a  lio -otiail  autochthon.  SOUK  timc- 
«s  an  Egyptian  kin-.;,  and  was  brought  into  manifold  con- 
nections with  the  earliest  legendary  history  of  Greece. 

Ohatch'ie,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  857. 

Ohi'o,  one  of  the  central  States  of  the  American  Union, 
lying  between  the  great  lakes  and  Ohio  River.  It  is  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  »8°  'I::'  and  41°  ;>s'  \.  lat,  and  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  80°  31 '  and  84°  48'  W.  Ion.  from 
Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Michigan  and 
Lake  Erie,  on  the  K.  by  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia, 
on  the  S.  by  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  Ohio  River,  and  W.  by  Indiana.  Its 
greatest  length  from  X.  to  S.  is  about  2Iu' miles,  and  from 
E.  to  W.  it  has  a  breadth  of  195  miles.  Its  area  is  39,964 
eq.  m.,  or  25.576,900  acres. 

l-'ni-e  nf  the  Country,  etc. — The  State  has  no  mountains, 
but  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  a  tahle-land  elevated 
about  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  rising  to  a  height  of 
1300  or  1400  feet  on  the  divide  or  water-lied  which  sepa- 
rates the  waters  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  from  the  tributa- 
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ries  of  Ohio  River,  and  attaining  nearly  the  same  hciirht 
in  the  line  of  hills  whi-  he  state  ju-t  below  tin- 

parallel  of  40°.     From  this  table-land  there  is  a  gciitl 


Seal  of  Ohio. 

scent  to  Lake  Erie  on  the  N.  (the  lake-shore  being  about 
650  feet  above  the  sea),  and  a  somewhat  more  rapid  di 
to  Ohio  River  on  the  S.,  that  river  being  41  I  tcei  aho\|. 
the  sea  at  Cincinnati  and  (isu  at  I'iitsburg.  lleiwccn  tint 
two  nearly-parallel  ridges  named,  which  hav  e  a  general  di- 
rection from  E.  to  W.,  there  is  a  level  and  at  times  marshy 
tract.  In  the  N.  and  N.  W.  parts  of  the  State  there  are 
prairies  of  considerable  extent.  The  streams  flowing  into 
the  Ohio  have  cut  deep  channels  of  erosion  in  the  soiithei  n 
part  of  the  State  through  the  soft  and  disintegrating  lime- 
stones and  sandstones,  and  have  thus  created  apparent 
high  bluffs  along  their  hanks.  The  lake-shore  of  the  State 
is  230  miles  in  extent,  and  Ohio  River  has  a  course  of  i:;i! 
miles  of  navigable  waters  along  the  S.  and  S.  E.  The 
riren  of  the  State  are  the  Ohio,  and  its  tributaries  on  the 
N.  bank — viz.  the  Mahoning.  the  Miiskinguin  i  formed  by 
the  junction  of  Walhonding  and  Tuscarawas  rivers),  tho 
Scioto,  and  its  principal  affluent,  the  Olcntangy  or  Whet- 
stone River,  the  Little  Miami,  and  the  Great  Miami.  The 
Hockhockingand  lirush  arc  smaller  streams.  These  rivers 
drain  about  three-fourths  of  the  State,  anil  have  about  285 
miles  of  navigable  waters  aside  from  those  of  the  Ohio. 
The  principal  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  are  the  Mau- 
mec,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Vermilion,  lilaek.  Rocky,  Cuya- 
hoga,  Chagrin,  Grand,  Ashtabula,  and  Conneaut.  The 
Maiimee  is  the  only  one  of  these  streams  which  is  navig- 
able, and  this  usually  only  to  Perrysburg  ( 1 8  miles),  though 
in  high  stages  of  water  steamboats  go  to  Defiance,  42  miles 
farther.  The  lake-shore  has  not  many  bays  or  indentations, 
but  there  are  good  harbors  at  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  and 
Maurneo  Bay.  Sandusky  Bay,  tho  largest  of  these,  extends 
nearly  20  miles  inland,  and  in  the  bay  and  in  the  lake  near 
it  are  a  number  of  islands  of  considerable  size.  Some  of 
these  have  extensive  vineyards.  There  are  no  largo  lakes 
in  the  State,  but  several  small  ones  in  Mercer,  Shelby,  and 
some  of  the  other  western  counties. 

Geology. — Tho  whole  State,  except  in  the  mere  surface- 
soil,  belongs  to  the  Palieozoic  system.  No  formations  above 
the  coal-measures  are  found  within  its  limits  until  we  come 
to  the  Quaternary  ;  the  Permian,  Triassic,  Cretaceous,  and 
Tertiary  systems  having  no  representatives  in  tho  State. 
Nor  does  the  Eozoic  system  come  to  the  surface  at  any 
point,  the  different  groups  and  strata  of  the  Carbonife- 
rous, Devonian,  and  Silurian  systems  being  all  that  are 
found  in  the  State,  except  the  surface-soil,  which  is  Qua- 
ternary, and  a  large  proportion  of  it  Drift.  These  Qua- 
ternary deposits  Prof.  Newberry  regards  as  having  covered 
a  very  long  period,  during  which  there  were  several  alter- 
nations of  elevation  and  subsidence  and  of  an  arctic  and 
a  very  mild  climate.  The  lowest  of  the  Drift  or  Quater- 
nary deposits  were  tho  result  of  general  glaciated  action, 
which  furrowed  and  striated  the  rocks  and  excavated  val- 
leys, channels,  and  lake-basins  to  a  great  depth,  most  of 
which  were  subsequently  filled  up,  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
later  deposits;  while  this  same  glaciated  action  threw 
down  a  tough  blue  unstratified  clay  known  as  boulder  <•/<,:/, 
or  hard  pan  ;  upon  this  was  deposited  a  finely-laminated 
clay  known  as  the  Krie  clay  ;  next  above  came  a  layer  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  called  the  Forett  bed,  which  was  a 
deposit  from  a  growth  of  vegetation  covering  a  largo  part 
of  the  area  previously  covered  by  the  ice-sheet.  This  is 
the  source  of  many  of  tho  peat  deposits  of  Southern  Ohio. 
Above  this  come  in  layers  tho  stratified  deposits 

of  the  Lacustrine  itrift,  the  scattered  boulders,  blocks,  cobble- 
and  sometimes  masses  of  iron  and  copper,  which 
constitute  tho  Icebery  drift,  with  occasional  deposits  of 
hills,  ridges,  and  banks  corresponding  to  the  "  Kames " 
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and  "  Eskers  "  of  the  Old  World  Drift 

;  and  finally,  above 

limestones,  the  Onondaga 

salt   group    not   appearing  in 

all  these,  and  more  recent 

than  any 

of  them, 

the   Lake 

Ohio.     In  the  S.  W.  corner 

of  the  State  still  older  rocks 

ridges,  embankments  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay  which  run 

make  their  appearance,  members  of  the  Trenton  group  of 

imperfectly    parallel  with   the   present   margin 

of   Lake 

limestones  and  of  the  Black 

River  and  Birdseye 

limestone 

Erie.     Those  are  six  or  eight  in  number,  the  lowest  being 

groups. 

In  the  N.  W.,  as 

in  the  N. 

E.  of  the 

State,  the 

100  feet,  and  the  highest  about  250  feet,  above  the  present 

Devonian  system  overlaps  the  Silurian,  and  the 

Oriskany, 

level  of  the  lake.     The  Carboniferous  system  as  developed 

Corniferous,  and  Hamilton 

groups  extend  into 

the  State 

in  Ohio  is  a  portion  of  the 

great  Appalachian  coal-field, 

from  Indiana  and 

Southern 

Michigan 

which  extends  through  Western  Penn 

sylvania,  West  Vir- 

Minei 

ttlt.  —  We  have  already  spoken 

of  the  abundance  of 

ginla,   Eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,   Northern  Ala- 

coal in  the  State. 

Several  of  the  larg 

e  veins  are  excellent 

bama,  and  Central  Mississippi.     It  occupies  in  Ohio  about 

for  smelting  purposes,  containing  very  little  sulphur  and 

12,000  sq.  m.,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  area  of 

the  State. 

hardly  a  trace  of  phosphoru 

s.     Iron  ore  of  excellent  qual- 

But  though  all  the  groups  found  in  this  area  belong  to  the 

ity  is  equally  abundant,  extending  over  an  area 

of  nearly 

Carboniferous  system,  they  are  by  no 

means  all  of  them 

12,000  miles  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 

where  the 

coal-bearing.     Beginning  with  the  western  border  of  the 

coal  is  readily  accessible.     The  amount  of  iron 

ore  mined 

coal-field,  a  short  distance  E.  of  Portsmouth,  and  follow- 

annually must  exceed  600,000  tons,  as  the  production  of 

ing  a  nearly  N.  N.  E.  lino 

almost  to  Lake  Eric  —  along 

pig  iron 

in  1872  and  1873  exceeded  400,000  tons  per  an- 

which  line  the  Carbonifenm 

s  rocks  first  show  themselves 

num.     Salt  is  also  largely  \ 

roduced  from  salt  springs,  the 

as  overlying  the  Devonian 

system,   which   occupies    the 

yield  in 

1873  being  1,400,000  barrels, 

and  that 

of  1874  a 

central  N.  E.  and  N.  W.  portions  of  the  State  —  the  strata 

larger  amount.     Petroleum 

is  produced  to  the 

extent  of 

are  developed  in  the  following  order:  the  Wavorley  group, 

about  1, 

"lOO.ooO  gallons  in  the  State;  lime  is  bi  rncd  to  the 

succeeding   immediately   to 

the    Erie 

shale   (the   highest 

amount  of  500,000  barrels,  and  water-cement  to 

a  moder- 

member  of  the  Devonian),  and  consisting  of  the  Cuyahoga 

ate   extent.      There  are  numerous  quarries  of  excellent 

shale,  the  Berea  grit,  the  Bedford,  Cleveland,  and  other 

sandstone  and    limestone   for   building,   and    grindstones 

shales;  next  above  this  comes  the  Lower  Carboniferous 

and  burr  or   mill  stones. 

There  are  numerous   mineral 

limestone,  succeeded  by  a  thick  conglomerate  ; 

and  next 

springs 

in   the  State,  and 

large  deposits  of  marl  in  the 

in  order  the  lower  coal-measures,  in  which,  interstratified 

Maumee  Valley  and  elsewhere. 

with  fire-clays,  sandstones,  limestones,  and  shales 

the  Ohio 

Soil  and   Vegetation.  —  In 

1873  the 

unount  of 

woodland 

geological  survey  "have  found  seven  distinct  veins  of  coal 

or  forest  in  the  State  was 

reported  at  5,050,000  acres,  a 

of  different  qualities,  but  al 

or  nearly  all  valuable  either 

reduction   of  inor 

B  than  1,000,000  acres  in  twenty  years. 

for  combustion,  smelting,  or  gas-producing  purposes.    The 

In  1820 

nearly  four-fifths  of  the  surface  of  the 

State  was 

lower  coal-measures  have  an  average 

thickness 

of  about 

covered  with  forests  ;  now  there  is  but 

little  more  than  one- 

400  feet.    Next  to  these  succeed  the  lower  barren  measures, 

fifth.    The  principal  forest  trees  are,  among  the  evergreens, 

also  about  400  feet  thick,  in 

which  there  are  local  seams 

a  few  pines,  hemlocks,  tamaracks,  cypresses,  and  spruce, 

of  coal  occurring  among  the  beds  of  limestones,   sand- 

mainly found  in 

the  northern  portions  of  the 

State,  and 

stones,  and  shale.     The  upper  coal-measures  come  next, 

some  of  them    only  in  the  swamps 

;    and  of 

deciduous 

about  350  feet  in  thickness,  and,  like  the  lower  coal-mea- 

trees, white,  red, 

Spanish, 

black,  burr,  swamp. 

jack,  and 

sures,  containing,   interstratilicd  with 

sandstones,    lime- 

swamp 

white  oak  ;  blue,   white,  and 

black   ash  ;    beech  ; 

stones,  clays,  and  shale,  six  more  coal-veins,  some  of  them 

black,  s 

ugar,  and 

red  or  swamp  maple  ;  bitternut,  shag- 

of  great  value.     Still  above 

this  are  found  irre 

gular  de- 

bark,  thick  shellbark,  mockernut,  and   pignut   hickory  ; 

posits,  in  some  places  attaining  a  thickness  of  300  feet,  of 

white,  red  or  slippery,  and  water  elm  ;  sycamore,  hack- 

what  are  known  as  the  upper  barren  measures,  containing 

berry,  dogwood,  ironwood, 

hop  hornbeam,  black  walnut, 

thin  local  seams  of  coal.     The  aggregate  thickness  of  all 

butternut,  yellow 

poplar   or   tulip   tree,   buckeye  (which 

the  workable  beds  of  coal  is 

estimated 

by  Prof.  Newberry 

gives  its 

popular  name  to  the  State 

pawpaw  ; 

5  species 

at  about  50  feet,  of  which  perhaps  not 

more  than  30  feet 

of  poplar,  including  the  white  poplar,  quaking  ash,  cot- 

can  be  conveniently  wrought 

The  amount  of  coal  in  this 

tonwood,    balsam 

poplar    or    tacamahac,    and 

halm    of 

district  is  roughly  calculated  at  3,000,000,000  tons.     Tho 

Gilead; 

the  red  and  wild  or  black  cherry  ;  the 

linden  ;  5 

annual    product   for   several 

years    past    has    been    from 

species  of  thorn  ; 

the  honey  locust,  the  box  elder,  redbud, 

2,500,000  to  3,000,000  tons. 

The  Devonian  system  comes 

Kentucky   coffee 

tree  :  several    species   of  mulberry  ;  the 

to  the  surface  in  immediate  connection 

with  the  Waverley 

gum  tree,  sassafra 

s,  etc.     The  flora  of  the  State  is  exten- 

group,  which  forms  the  rim 

of  the  coal-basin  on 

its  west- 

sive  and 

varied  ;  it  includes 

most  of 

.he  flowering  plants 

ern  side.      Here  we  have  in  descending  order 

the  Erie 

common 

to  the  Eastern  States,  and  a 

large  proportion  of 

shales,  the  shales,  flagstones,  limestones,  and  water-limo 

those  peculiar  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.     Among  the  me- 

of the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups 

the  slates,  shales. 

dicinal  plants,  ginseng,  valerian,  Colombo,  gentian,  cohosh, 

and  limestones  of  the  Hamilton  group,  a  narrow  belt  of 

mandrake,  blood  and  snake 

roots  are 

indigenou 

i. 

the  Utica  shales  ;  and  the  Silurian  system  comes  to  the 

Climate.  —  We  give  below 

our  usual 

statistics  of  temper- 

surface  with  its  limestone  an 

1  sandstone  strata  of  the  Ni- 

attire  and  rainfall 

for  nine  places  of  observation,  covering 

agara  group,  underlaid  immediately 

:>y  the  Helderberg 

as  many  different 

sections  of  the  State  : 

Cleveland. 

Hudson,  tat. 

Little  Moun- 

Toledo, lat. 

Urnana.lat. 

Hamilton, 

Marietta,  lat. 

Portsmouth, 

Cincinnati. 

lat.  41°  30', 

41°  15',  Ion. 

tain,  lat  41° 

41°  W,  Ion. 

40°  06',  Ion. 

lat.  40°  47', 

39°  25',  Ion. 

lat   38°  45', 

lat.  39°  06', 
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Ion.  81°  47'; 

81°  3V;   ele- 

38'.   Ion.  810 

83°  3¥  ;  ele. 

83°  44'  ;  ele- 

Ion.  61°  37'; 

«!•'  31)';  do. 

Ion.  82°  54'; 

Ion.  81°  211'  ; 

6S5  feet.  ' 

feet. 

lion,  1180  ft. 

'ect. 

feet. 

982  feet.' 

feet. 

523  feet. 

ail  !.,•:. 

o 

0 

O 

o 

0 

0 

o 

o 

0              | 

Mean  temperature  of  the  year. 

45.87 

49.51 

48.98 

49.55 

48.30 

52.06 

50.f,6 

5.5.83 

51.37 

Highest          "           "         " 

96 

98 

95 

100 

96 

99 

101 

104 

103 

Lowest           "           "         " 

8 

2 

—  5 

—  16 

—  12 

—  8 

4 

8 

6 

Range  of  annual  temperature- 

88 

96 

100 

116 

108 

107 

97 

96 

97 

Mean  temperature  01  spring... 

44.39 

44.17 

43.40 

47.45 

49.49 

47.12 

50.80 

55.71 

51.59 

Highest          " 

86 

88 

88 

88 

88 

86 

90 

96 

94 

Lowest            "                 " 

15 

14 

9 

15 

10 

15 

17 

23 

19 

Range  of  spring  temperature. 

71 

74 

74 

73 

78 

71 

73 

73 

75 

Mean  temperature  01  summer 

70.52 

71.63 

69.50 

71.99 

75.11 

72.92 

74 

78 

77.50 

Highest           "                  " 

9C, 

98 

95 

100 

90 

99 

101 

104 

103 

Lowest           "                 " 

44 

41 

37 

44 

47 

50.51 

52.50 

59 

56 

Range  of  summer  temperature 

52 

57 

68 

56 

49 

48.49 

48.50 

45 

47 

Mean  temperature  of  autumn. 

53.06 

52.73 

53.03 

51.27 

54.07 

55.23 

53.79 

57.95 

56.53 

Highest           "                  " 

87 

89 

81 

90 

82 

83 

89 

93 

92 

Lowest           "                 " 

17 

13 

11 

11 

22 

13 

17 

14 

Range  of  autumn  temperature 

70 

76 

70 

79 

60 

58 

76 

76 

78 

Mean  temperature  of  winter 

31.08 

29.51 

29.97 

26.99 

32.66 

32.99 

37.08 

40.81 

35.33 

Highest           " 

66 

63 

60 

63 

61 

62.50 

65.50 

70 

69 

Lowest            "                    « 

8 

2 

—  5 

—  16 

—  12 

—  8 

4 

8 

6 

Range  of  winter  temperature.. 

58 

61 

65 

79 

73 

70.50 

61.50 

62 

63 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Mean  annual  rainfall  

38.43 

34.74 

44.45 

88.64 

39.78 

32.44 

39.57 

38.32 

36.49 

Rainfall  of  spring  

6.65 

8  35 

10  85 

11  78 

7  42 

7.22 

7.39 

9.18 

9.41 

summer 

10.24 

7  10 

10  15 

10  87 

10  6'' 

10  56 

11.62 

8.77 

10  24 

7  77 

9  56 

9  72 

6  91 

6  30 

6  85 

6.38 

7.99 

"           winter  

1L30 

11  '.52 

K39 

6^27 

14/T3 

9J7 

14^77 

11.14 

10.32 

There  is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  climate  of 

a  few  miles  S.  of  the  lake-shore  than 

in  the  immediate  vi- 

the  northern  and  southern  p 

ortions  of 

the  State 

:  the  for- 

cinity  of  the  lake).     The  summers  and  autumns  are  tem- 

mer is  characterized  by  rigorous  winters  and  generally  a 

perate  and  agreeable.     In  the  southern  part  the  summers 

heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  lies  long  on 

the  ground  (longer 

are  long 

',  and  characterized  often   by 

intense  heat.     The 

OHIO. 


winters  are  usually  mild,  with  but  little  snow.     'II.. 

i-  \.-rv  healthy,  and  malarious  diseases,  which  in  its  early 

history  were  quite  prevalent,  have  almost  entirely  disap- 

Ztni/tit/i/. — Very  few  of  the  larger  wild  animals  arc  left 
in  the  State.  The  bear  is  nearly  extinct:  the  large  or 
gray  wolf  and  the  coyote  or  prairie  wolf  are  rare ;  deer 

are  occasionally  seen,  and  the  raccoon,  opo^iim,  skunk, 
weasel,  ground  hoc.  a<  ""'11  "s  rahbits,  hares,  sijnirrels, 
and  the  smaller  rodents,  arc  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the 
Slat.-,  (lame  hinls  arc  plentiful  in  their  season,  and  most 
nf  the  birds  of  prey  and  -ong-birds  found  in  New  York 
nnd  Pennsylvania  an;  found  in  Ohio.  Of  the  reptile-,  I  hi' 
number  and  spo.-ic-  arc  tho-o  common  to  Pennsylvania 
and  the  States  "I  the  Mi--i,--ippi  Valley.  .Most  of  the 

Bl    an'   stocked  \vilh    tiout.  M:ick    ha-s,   perch,  roach,    I 
:in.l    other    fresh    w  :ttor   li.-h.  CMIi-idcl  a  I.Io    attention     having 

been  paid  to  fish-culture.     Lake  Kric  has  a  bountiful  sup-  1 


ply  of  the  lake  white-fish  and  the  salmon  or  lake  trout,  as 
well  as  many  other  fish. 

AyrifMliaml  /Yu</iicfi'«n«. — Ohio  has  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  arable  land,  as  well  as  excel  lent  gra/.ing  land*.  It  has 
been  tor  many  \cai-  one  of  tilt-  It-ailing  Si  air,-  ( it'  tin-  1'nion 
in  the  product  i..n  o!  cereals,  and  also  largely  engaged  in 
Htock-ruising.  'I'hr  census  of  1*70  gives  the  value  (if  the 
farms  tif  tin-  Slate  at,  SI  ,M.">.|,.tli.i,2L'ti :  of  farming  im].l. 
mcnts  and  n  S2.'>,lil'2,7*7  :  the  mine  of  all  farm 

product-.  SI'.IS.L'. ,11,0.07,  ranking  below  New  York  and  Illi- 
nois   in    this    particular:   of  animals   slaughtered  all. I    sold 
for  slaughter,  sio.  i!i-.:;75,  Illinois  alone   having  a  ll 
amount:  the   fnre-t    products  were  $2,719,140;  the   i 

irden  product-.  sl,'JS'.l.272;  the  orchard  products 
s.,.- 1:1.679:  and  wages  paid  t..  farm  lal.orcrs.  .*!  II.  1-11.77*. 
The  following  table  gives  ti,(.  comparative  (juantitic-  ot 
the  principal  crops  ,LIid  live  Mock  statistics  for  IS7IP,  1*71!, 
and  1874: 


c™,™. 

Amnunt 
In  1870. 

Amount 
In  ItrtJ. 

A....  ..M.I 

In  1874. 

Cmor*,  LIVE-STOCK,  no. 

Amnunt 

In  1B7U. 

Amount 

Anwant 

ii.  ls;i. 

Wheat  bushels... 

27.882,159 
848,890 

<•oY.ol.IM 

1,715,221 
180,341 
17,880,624 
(0,000 

2,289,.W.-> 
101,216 
18,741,973 
3,469,128 

2,376,039 
11,192,814 

230,295 
45,443 
11,012,582 
309.639 

18,087,664 
299,843 

j.-.>j.-,Ti'_. 

2661807 
9,060,588 

34,900,996 
2,834,714 

1,324,450 

7,832,297 
215,023 
46,250 
21,632,475 

4or,,r,!!i 

':>.;.  !i::.> 

16,684,276 
1,508,385 

9,245,52(1 
1,248,955 

1,244,364 
7,348,907 

170,502 

15,918',974 

2,235,57  1 

Pears  bushels... 
l  i  rapes  pounds... 

67,047 
18,858,719 

•J'-'.-ISS 

nijiai 

2,577,907 

102.:;:,,-. 
631,894 
48,811 

8,169,486 

S121V 
704.664 
16,065 

28,806 

758,221 
4,928,635 
1,728,968 

I,  -,:::  i,,  - 
9,616,427 

425,923 
:i<ih,9o:( 

51,110 

34^03^857 

$117,700,746 
724,602 
22,958 

L"'iJ7w3»i 

4,464,898 
2,315,554 

UtjtSl 

l,078,aifi 
194,086 

83,123,880 

25,112,IXXP 
8130,148,6.V, 

77sV,oo 
894,700 

4,333,868 
1,778,399 

Domestic     wine,      includes 
vineyards  gallons... 
Clorer-sced  bushels... 
Flax-seed                     " 

Hix  pounds... 

Wool                                           .            " 

Hay  tons  
Hops  poundit... 

Mutter  pounds... 

Milk  sold  gallons... 

Sorghum    and   maple    mo- 

Mules  and  asses...       " 

Irish  potatoes  bushels,.. 
Sweet  potatoes  
IVas  and  beans  " 

Working  oxen  " 
Other  cattle  " 

Sheep                              " 

s  "        ... 

Swine  " 

Among  the  special  agricultural  productions  which  have 
attained  prominence  in  Ohio  is  the  culture  of  flax,  in 
which  it  leads  all  the  other  States,  and  the  culture  of  the 
grape  for  the  production  of  wine.  There  are  two  distinct 
wine-districts  in  the  State — one  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  noted  for  many  years  past  for  its 
<'ata\vl>a  wines;  the  other  on  the  shores  and  islands  of 
Lake  Eric,  in  and  near  Siindusky  Bay.  The  island  climate 
ha<  pro ve.l  very  favorable  to  the  production  of  wi no- t;n .]..•-, 
and  from  the  two  districts  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  gal- 
lons of  wine  are  annually  produced. 

Mnuii/iu-tiiriiHj  ln,ln*iry. — No  complete  statistics  of  the 
manufactures  of  Ohio  have  been  published  since  the  ecn-us 
of  1870.  A  feu-  industries  have  reported,  but  even  these 
very  imperfectly.  We  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  figures  of  1870  for  the  industrial  products  of 
the  Stale.  Theru  wore  in  that  year  22,773  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Ohio,  cmployini;  i:;7,202  hands  (ll'.i.ilsil 
men,  11,575  women,  nn.l  .v.M  i  children):  the  amount  of 
capital  report c.l  via-  si  I  I.'.IL':;.'.H;  I :  wages  paid, $49,066,488; 
raw  materials  used,  SI .',7.1 ;',! ,o'.i7  :  and  annual  product, 
$269,713, 610:  the  State  ranks  fourth  in  the  amount  of  her 
manufactures.  No  portion  of  the  census  statistics  is  so 
unreliable  as  those  of  manufactures,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  larger  States.  Could  a  really  accurate  census 
of  these  productions  have  been  taken  in  1875,  the  amount 
of  annual  production  would  doubtless  have  been  more  than 
double  that  slated  above.  The  leading  branches  of  manu- 
facture were  the  following:  iron,  and  all  manufactures  of 
iron,  s.'.7.1'.;'.i,i'iV> ;  of  these  there  were  65  furnaces  for 
making  pig  iron,  and  their  product  was  $10,956,fl;!8  ;  in 
IS71  the  number  of  furnaces  was  81  and  of  stacks  (J4.  and 
tho  production  a  little  more  than  400,000  tons  or  about 
$13,500,000.  Flouring-raill  products  in  1870  employed  699 
mills  an.l  produced  of  Hour  a'nil  meal  $24,965,629 ;  953  es- 
tablishments produce. 1  clothing  to  the  value  of  iJ13, 194, 998  ; 
219  factories  produced  agricultural  implements  to  the 
amount  of  SI  1  ,'.1117,366  ;  227  machine-shops  turned  out  ma- 
chinery valued  a.t$l  1,248,402;  1280  saw  and  planing  mills 
produced  lumber  \  ahn>d  at  $10,820,562  ;  58  packing-houses 
put  up  meats  anil  pork  to  the  value  of  1*111. li.i.~p.'.l.'>0.  In 
1S7.".,  '.).",  packing  houses  put  up  of  pork  products  alone 
Sld..V,l7. 1  HO,  besides  other  meats.  915  furniture  viarcl 
pro. luce. 1  furniture  to  the  amount  of  Sifl.S01.08.'>  :  :,UO  estab- 
lishments produced  distilled,  malt,  and  vinous  liquors  to 
the  amount  of  $13,085,697  ;  W.i  tanning  and  currying  es- 
tablishments produced  leather  to  the  value  of  S7.'.'l'..".:i:;'j  ; 
452  tobacco  nnd  cigar  lad. .lies  pro. luce. I  tohjo'co.  cigars, 
and  snuff  to  the  value  of  $5,307,  .V.)  1  :  carriaiccs  an.l  .a  r-  u  .M  .• 
produced  in  1232  establishments  to  the  amount  otS7.. ,11...  |;;., : 
cash,  doors,  and  blinds,  in  I  \'l  establishments,  to  the  value  of 


$3,416,998 ;  coal  oil  was  rectified  in  25  establishments  to 
the  amount  of  $5,388,473 ;  casks,  barrels,  tubs,  and  kegs 
were  produced  in  658  shops  to  the  amount  of  $3,554,171  ; 
tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  in  652  shops,  produced 
$3,214,285;  woollen  goods,  in  191  mills,  to  the  amount  of 
$3,187,815  ;  printing,  newspaper,  job,  and  publishing,  in 
187  offices,  to  the  amount  of  $4,228,948  ;  soap  and  ca. 
in  42  establishments,  $2,976,544;  boots  and  shoes.  1 1;  I 
shops,  $2,866,803  ;  cheese,  195  factories,  $2,287,804 ;  bread 
and  other  bakery  products,  279  bakeries,  $2,202,818;  sad- 
dlery and  harness,  787  shops,  $2,074,268  ;  oils,  animal  and 
vegetable,  in  38  refineries,  $3,803,283 ;  marble  and  stone 
work,  including  monuments  and  tombstones,  197  establish- 
ments, $2,221,023  ;  brick,  331  kilns,  $1,252,857;  hardware, 
36  establishments,  $1,048,960  ;  hubs  and  other  wagon  ma- 
terial, 58  factories,  $1,712,208;  malt,  34  establishment-, 
$1,129,695;  paints,  lead,  and  zinc,  14  mills,  $1,061,280; 
patent  medicines  and  compounds,  17  establishments, 
$1,004,200  ;  stone  and  earthen  ware,  1 70  potteries,  $970,749 
(this  was  reported  in  1873  as  exceeding  $2,000,000). 

Mining  and  /Y»Ac/-y  Products. — The  census  of  1870  re- 
ports 535  mines,  quarries,  oil-wells,  and  peat-cutting  estab- 
lishments in  Ohio,  employing  11.241  hands,  having  a  cap- 
ital of  $9,017,197,  pay  ing  wages  to  the  amount  of  $4,682,571, 
using  raw  material  of  the  value  of  $437,714,  and  producing 
annually  $7,751,544.  The  fitate  inspector  of  mines  gives, 
as  the  result  of  careful  inquiry  and  returns  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  coal-mines  in  tho  State,  the  production  of  coal 
in  the  State  in  1872  and  1873  at  a  little  more  than  5,000,000 
tons  each  year — in  1874  not  quite  so  much  ;  at  the  average 
price  of  $3  per  ton,  which  for  the  entire  State  is  a  very  fair 
average,  this  would  make  the  coal  production  alone  over 
$15,000,000.  From  280,000  to  340,000  tons  off  iron  ore  are 
raised  annually,  and  perhaps  half  as  much  more  smelted  in 
favorable  seasons;  tho  prod  net  ion  of  pig  iron  in  1S74-75  was 
said  to  be  419,052  tons.  The  amount  of  petroleum,  salt. 
building-stone,  etc.  produced  is  very  large,  and  all  the 
items  included  under  the  head  of  mining  products  in 
must  have  exceeded  $50,000,000.  Tho  products  of  the 
fisheries  are  understated  in  the  census  of  1870.  Its  report 
gives  106  fishing  establishments,  employing  565  hands, 
$262,000  capital,  $1  I...1L'  of  material,  and  putting  up  fish 
to  the  amount  of  $383,121.  Tho  actual  export  of  white- 
ti-  li,  lake  trout,  etc.  from  the  lake  ports  considerably  ex- 
ceeds $1,500,000,  aside  from  the  amounts  consumed  at 
home. 

Railroads  and  Canals. — There  were  in  the  State  Jan.  1, 
1876,  56  lines  of  railroads  operated  by  steam,  having  an 
aggregate  length  of  nmin  tracks  and  branches  of  6650 
miles,  equivalent  to  7218  miles  of  single  track,  and  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  main  track  and  branches  of  the  : 
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which  pass  through  the  State,  or  those  which  have  the 
whole  of  their  course  in  the  State,  is  7809  miles.  The 
proportion  of  capital,  debts,  and  cost  of  roads  and  equip- 
ment for  which  Ohio  was  responsible  was — of  capital 
stock  paid  in,  $151,386,011.98;  of  funded  and  floating 
debt,  $164,290,040.02  ;  total  stock  and  debt,  $315,676,052.00. 
The  actual  cost  of  roads,  equipment,  etc.  for  the  Ohio 
portion  was  $282,937,812.29 ;  the  proportion  of  gross 
earnings  for  Ohio  was  $35,254,117.60;  of  operating  ex- 
penses, $25,573,058.14;  of  net  earnings,  $9,681,059.46. 
All  the  great  trunk-lines  across  the  continent  have  a  por- 
tion of  their  route  through  Ohio,  and  the  four  great  lines, 
New  York  Central,  Erie,  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  lease  directly  or  indirectly  the  Ohio  lines 
which  form  parts  of  their  through  routes.  Most  of  the  lines 
running  from  N.  to  S.  through  the  State  also  have  connec- 
tions with  the  S.  or  S.  E.,  and  nearly  all  of  them  will  event- 
ually, if  they  do  not  now,  form  parts  of  railway  lines  ex- 
tending to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  to  Savannah,  Charleston, 
Wilmington,  or  Richmond  and  Norfolk;  while  the  E.  and 
W.  lines  all  connect  directly  or  by  a  moderate  circuit  with 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha. — The  canals  of  the  State 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  736  miles.  They  are — Ohio 
and  Erie,  extending  from  Cleveland  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mu.skingum,  to  Columbus,  and  thence  down  the  Scioto  Val- 
ley to  Portsmouth ;  W  abash  and  Erie,  which  follows  the 
Maumce  Valley  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  thence  extends  to 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  Miami  Canal,  which  branches  from  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  a  few  miles  N.  of  Defiance,  follows  the 
valley  of  the  Auglaizo  up  to  the  watershed,  and,  crossing 
that,  passes  down  the  Miami  Valley  to  Hamilton  and  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Finances. — The  State  debt  amounted  on  Nov.  15,  1875,  to 
$7,949,920.12,  of  which  §4165  bears  no  interest.  Except 
$1665,  which  bears  no  interest,  it  is  held  out  of  the  State. 
There  are  also  school  and  trust  funds  on  which  the 
State  pays  interest,  the  principal  of  which  amounts  to 
$4,121,393.52,  and  which  together  constitute  what  ia 
known  as  the  irreducible  State  debt.  The  entire  indebted- 
ness of  the  State  therefore  amounts  to  $12,071,373.64.  The 
sinking  fund  meets  the  interest  on  this  entire  debt,  and 
had  Nov.  15,  1875,  a  balance  of  $1,131,078.64  toward  the 
principal  of  the  funded  debt.  The  actual  receipts  into 
the  treasury  in  the  year  ending  Nov.  15,  1875,  were 
$5,325,192.03,  and  the  actual  disbursements  were 
$£,707,310.70.  The  capital  of  the  school  fund  proper 
Nov.  15, 1875,  was  $2,917,567.37,  and  of  other  educational 
funds  $1,203,826.15. 

Commerce. — There  are  four  customs  districts  in  the  State. 
We  give  below  the  imports  and  domestic  and  foreign  ex- 
ports of  each  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1875,  the  en- 
trances and  clearances  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874, 
and  the  shipping  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  as  be- 
longing to  each  port,  for  the  same  year: 


Imp.  rts 

Domestic 

exports 

Exports 
of 
foreign 

Entrances  of  vessels  for 
year  ending  June  30, 
1874. 

Clearances  of  vessels 
for  year  ending  J  uae 
30,  1874. 

Total 
entrances 
and 
clear- 
ances of 
vessels, 
year  cud- 
ing  June 
30,  1875. 

Total 

tonnage 

|pl'    \r.i-,.'Ls 

entered 
and 
cleared, 
year  end- 
ing June 
30,  1875. 

Vessels 
regis- 
tered, en- 
rolled.aud 
licensed, 
year  end- 
ing June 
30,  1874. 

Tonnnpe 
of  such 
vessels. 

1875. 

June  30, 
1875. 

ending 
June  30, 
1875. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Ves- 
sels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

$656  354* 

220 
466 
170 
100 

67,750.71 
80,519.67 
13,945.99 

Ki.nis.o:! 

Cuyahoga  
Miami  

348,025 
164,525 

17,H(>7 

$747,360 
1,729,187 
86,400 

$6,032 

924 

802 

136 

198,676 

r.9,517 
12.0S9 

8,069 
2,610 
631 

947 
286 
155 

189,587 
71,339 
14,332 

7,780 
2,645 
737 

1,871 
588 
291 

388,266 
140,856 
26,421 

Sandusky  

Totals  

$1,186,771 

$2,562,953 

$6,032 

1,362 

280.2S2 

11,310 

1,388 

275,258 

11,162 

2,750 

555,543 

956 

184,834.40 

Hitnki,  Savings  flanks,  etc. — There  were  on  Jan.  1,  1876, 
171  national  banks  doing  business  in  Ohio,  besides  13 
closed  or  closing.  Of  these,  5  were  in  Cincinnati  and  6  in 
Cleveland.  The  resourcesof  the  whole  were$106,132,031.9S  ; 
their  aggregate  capital  was  $29,516,000;  their  undivided 
profits,$9,503,094 ;  and  their  other  liabilities,  $67,083,837.98. 
There  were,  besides  these,  20  incorporated  banks,  with  a 
capital  of  $525,503  ;  22  savings  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,879,324  (these  had  in  Nov.,  1875,  assets  amounting  to 
$3,894,049.52,  and  liabilities,  including  capital,  dividends 
of  profit,  etc.,  $4,293,67 1.96).  Their  capital  was  $1,274,280. 
There  were  198  private  banks;  capital,  $6,561,743. 

Iii8H)-fince. — There  were  on  Jan.  1,  1875,  37  joint-stock 
fire  and  fire  marine  insurance  companies  in  Ohio,  having 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $5,157,500,  all  paid  up  except 
$153,047.55  in  stock  notes;  their  gross  assets  were 
$8,472,839.61;  their  liabilities,  including  capital,  were 
$7,255,371.35;  income  for  the  year,  $3,469,602.46  ;  their  ex- 
penditures, $2,898,760.99  ;  their  surplus  over  liabilities  ami 
capital,  $1,217,468.26;  the  aggregate  risks  in  force  at  that 
date,  $220,910,039.01  ;  and  the  amount  of  dividends  paid, 
$412,836.65.  There  were  at  the  same  time  17  mutual  fire 


companies  in  the  State,  holding  $4,571,840.06  in  premium 
notes,  and  reporting  assets,  including  premium  notes,  at 
$5,782,973.34;  their  liabilities  were  stated  at  $899,432.44, 
their  income  for  the  year  at  $554,102.09,  their  expenditures 
at  $394,130.05,  and  the  risks  in  force  Jan.  1,  1875,  at 
$186,564,372.65.  At  the  same  time,  105  companies  from 
other  States  and  countries  were  doing  business  in  Ohio, 
and  during  the  year  took  risks  in  the  State  amounting  to 
$203,166,398.47.  Life  Insurance. — There  were  in  Ohio  Jan. 
1, 1875,  6  life  insurance  companies,  but  only  3  of  them  were 
doing  business  ;  these  had  an  aggregate  capital  of  $320,000  ; 
admitted  assets  were  $1,252,122.49;  unadmitted  assets, 
$118,238.77;  liabilities,  $892,232.48  ;  income,  $564,537.81 ; 
expenditures,  $384,437.44 ;  number  of  policies  in  force,  7023  ; 
amount  of  same,  $12,600,796  ;  number  of  policies  lapsed 
during  the  year,  1120;  amount  of  same,  $1,938,515.  At 
the  same  date  47  companies  from  other  States  and  countries 
were  insuring  lives  in  Ohio.  These  companies  had  ad- 
mitted assets  amounting  to  $393,636,236.08,  and  had  847,901 
policies  in  force,  calling  for  the  sum  of  $2,114,978,134.96, 
while  the  lapsed  policies  of  the  year  amounted  to  70,536, 
covering  an  amount  of  $177,524,207.96. 


Population. 


Of  voting 

Year 
of 

Total 

Halei. 

Females. 

Wnlte. 

Colored. 

Natives. 

Foreign- 

Den- 
sity. 

Ratio 
of  In- 

Illiteracy. 

school 

military 
age, 

age, 
males, 

Citizens. 

5  to  20. 

18  to  45. 

and  up- 
ward. 

1800 

45,365 

24,613 

20,752 

45028 

337 

1.13 

1810 

230  760 

120626 

110  134 

228861 

1  899 

5.77 

408.67 

1820 

581,434 

303,130 

278,304 

576  572 

4723 

14.55 

151.96 

1830 

937  903 

4X4  502 

453  395 

9  574t 

23.46 

61.31 

58,411 

371,771j> 

1840 

1,519,467 

784,100 

735,367 

1,502422 

38.02 

62.01 

67,851 

1850 
1800 

1,980,329 
2,339,511 

1,016,808 
1,190,162 

903,521 
1,149,848 

1,955,050 
2,302,808 

25,279 
36,673 

1,757,746 
2,011,202 

218,193 
328,249 

49.56 
58.54 

30.33 
18.14 

66,020 
64,828 

767,267 

X64,.-,S2 

379,519 
444,095 

411,170 
519,524 

381,790 
480,122 

1870 

2,605,260 

1,337,550 

1,327,710,2,601,946 

63,213 

2,292,767 

372,493 

66.59 

13.90 

173,172 

959,640 

501,750 

640.820J 

592,350 

Education. — The  following  items  are  from  advanced 
sheets  of  the  superintendent  of  schools'  report  for  the  year 
ending  Nov.  15,  1875  :  Number  of  persons  of  school  ago  (6 
to  21  years),  1,017,726;  number  of  school-houses,  11,834; 
number  of  new  school-houses  built  in  1875,  146;  number 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools,  712,129  ;  average  number 
of  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  433,814  ;  number  of  different 
teachers  actually  employed,  22,492 ;  number  necessary  to 

*  Dutiable  goods  in  the  year  ending  Julie  30,  1874. 

t  Including  6  slaves.    J  Including  3  slaves.    \  Whites  only. 

I  The  enumeration  of  these  in  1875  was  647,226. 


supply  the  schools,  14,763 ;  cost  of  school-houses  erected 
within  the  year,  $1,046,918 ;  value  of  school-houses  and 
grounds  in  the  State,  $19,876,504  ;  total  amount  of  receipts 
for  school  purposes,  including  balance  on  hand  Nov.  15, 
1874,  $11,803,077.64;  total  expenditures  for  school  pur- 
poses. $8,170,959.98.  Average  number  of  weeks  the  schools 
were  in  session,  29.3  ;  average  cost  for  each  child  enrolled, 
$17.29  ;  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  $59.50  ; 
of  female  teachers,  $45.  Number  of  private  schools  re- 
ported in  1874,  220;  number  of  teachers  of  such  schools 
reported,  265 ;  number  of  pupils,  13,066. 
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A'urmiil  School*. — There  are  10  normal  schools  and  nor-  i  North-western  normal  school  at  Fostoria.  The  following 
mal  institutes  in  tin-  State.  Tw.p  only  n-n-ive  aid  from  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  10  schools,  BO  far  as  they 
public  funds — viz.  the  Cim  iiinuii  minimi  ."-hool  and  the  I  can  be  ascertained : 


TITLI  OF  SCHOOL,  ETC. 

Location. 

J 

Hi'W  supported—  by  Bute, 

J'luutu  fuuils,  or  tUiUoD. 

Students. 

1 

1 

V 

ii 

Aanaal  expend* 

ttiin-i. 

n 
a  . 

ji 
> 

1 

j 

Cincinnati  Normal  School. 

N.W.Ohio  Norraul 

Nurtli-wostrrn  Nnr.Schri.il 
1  1  (p  ,l;i!.-    Virii.nl  School.. 

National  Normal  --  i 

\Vrst.Tii  Hcsrrvi-    Nnriii;il 
Sclnn'l  
Miiuiit  I'nioii  Nor.  S-l.'n»l 

riiK'iimi.ti  .... 
(Ada,  Ilar-f 
1     din  co.     f 
Kosloria  
ll<ipc<l;ik-  
Li.'lmiiun  

Mihiu  
Mount  (  ju-.ii. 
Orwell 

1868 
1871 
1870 

1895 

1832 

isn; 
isr,:, 
1871 

1872 

City  aid  

9 

85 

45 

t 

$ 

8,411 

* 
8,400 

4,617 

200 
700 

•_>00 
i.ium 

1,446 

1,600 

Tuition  and  endowment... 

I'urt  Slitlc  
Tuition  :inil  [irivute  funds 
Tuition  and  private  funds 

Tuition  and  private  funds 

8 

9 
9 
17 

3 
12 

:; 
n 

« 

43 

250 

98 
51 

75 
63 
100 
90 

id 

29 

71 
42 

68 
48 
92 
100 

-n 

11 
6 

26,000 

*M 

2 

60 

47,000 
90,000 

5,000 

:i,;tiKi 
25,709 

24,850 

Tuition  and  private  fumU 
Tuitiou  and  private  funds 

Conm-iti-il  with  university 

12 
17 

4 

6,000 
15,000 

Olit<i  4Viitr.il  Nor.  School 
Nor.  :unl  Train.  lit;  School 
of  YVilberforco  Univ  

Totals  

\VorlhiiiKlon. 
NY.tr  Xi'Mi.t... 

3,000 

3,tiOII 

88 

IS'.I.CMHI 

45,895 

44,767 

9,571 

In  1H74,  75  teachers'  institutes  were  held,  nt  an  expense  of 
$1 5,31 8.8 1 ,  of  which  $3526.00  was  paid  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves or  their  friends,  and  $1 1, 792. IB  from  the  teachers' 
institute  fund,  derived  from  examination  fees  of  teachers. 


ll'ujJier  Education. — The  following  table  gives  tlic  |>:n- 
ticulars  for  187-1-75  in  rt'^nnl  to  the  colleges  and  scientific 
and  professional  schools  of  the  t-tatc,  BO  far  as  tin-}  uru 
asccrtainablo : 


CoLLKOKft,  UKIVEBSITIM,  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL*. 

Location. 

Date  of  organization. 

Under  what 
coutrol. 

Professors  and  In- 

Ktructon. 

Student*. 

Value  of  buildings, 
grounds,  apparatus, 
etc. 

Amount  of  productive 
endowment. 

Si 

jl 

1  Amount  of  scholar- 
ship funds. 

{Number  of  volumes 
In  library. 

c 

Collegiate,  scien- 
tific-, or  profes- 
sional. 

I.  C»Utgt*  and  Vuiveriitie*  : 

IHI 

t 
in 
15 

88 
IN 

IWI 

99 

39 

m 

,-ii,i..i 
vi.:."" 

iso.ooo 

123,000 
54.300 
40,000 

8,881 

3.300 
2.400 

14,612 

6.000 

b'.ooo 

20,000 

5,700 
1.100 
1,100 
3,000 

11.000 
2.000 
3,000 
(60 
•00 
2.000 
2,600 
19,000 
76 
26.000 
14.500 
4,168 

r.'.ioi 

900 
7.600 
14,100 
800 
1,500 
•JOO 
IH.IMI 
3,000 
6,000 
10.000 
4,000 
8,000 
502 
7,000 
300 

1,000 

2.700 
11,000 

4,800 
3,500 

2.000 

200 
3.600 

1.600 
3,000 

600 
2.000 
5,000 

300 

1.000 
75 

100 

1846 

llcgC  

Akron  

l!-71    ruiversalist  

65 
114 
62 
14 

•a 

29,424 

.T.'IU'I 
15,160 

10,500 

Cincinnati  U'csk-ytiu  University  (fem»le)  
Deootiou  University  

Tim  intiati  
(Jrauville  
College  Hill  
New  Athens  

1842 
WN 
IBM 
I8X 
1841 
Wl 
I860 
L8C7 
1838 

ien 

1M.W 

1861 
184fl 

im 

I8M 

1^51 

18M 
I8M 

IM 

1S47 
litt 

an 

1N6 

1850 

IM 
1863 

iw;. 
mi 

i.-n 
i«j« 

UM 

lai 

UM 

un 

OH 
IHI 

tsu 
iau 

UM 
IM 

IKin 

1KU 

IMi 

ISO 

i»;i 
UM 

Ml 

1871 

1  rO« 

UN 
IMI 
Mil 

ten 

1881 
IMI 
U4I 

IhtS 

IM 
IM 

1H(!. 

Mirth.  KpiKOpwl.. 

Bapllit  
NoB.aeotariaQ  .... 
United  Presb  
Reformed  Presb.. 
Mclh.  Episcopal.. 
Kcrormed  Qermao 
Disciple*  

n 

i 

i 

i 
n 

18 
v.l 
5 
M 
5 
< 
12 
4 

> 

4 
-.11 
II 
4 
in 
11 
5 

ioi 

188 
II 

111 

1711 
• 
till 
M 
13 
M 
117 
• 
4X- 
!•-• 
8U 
111 
• 
l»;i 

150 
121 
IH 
72 
14 
M 
i:,:; 
M 

225.000 
89400 

20.000 

in.ik.i 

190.000 
67,000 

11.400 
4,000 

Franklin  College  

Geucvi  College  

41 

71 
26 
U 
12 
86 
42 
817 
44 
215 
91 
M 
180 

175 
75 

'J55 
14« 
9 
«5 
12 
24 
11 
78 
121 

59 

ted.l 

89 
12 

43,703 
40,000 
45,000 

260,1100 
8,000 
130,000 
170.000 
100.000 
22,000 
170,000 

37.000 
70,000 
60.000 
S40.00J 
8.760 
115,000 

35I,»26 
115,000 

3.566 
6,(«0 
3.000 
7,000 
610 
8,600 

8,000 

3,648 
6,172 
6,000 
7,700 
•06 

iV.OOO 
27.540 
1,650 

•.'ii.  MI:: 

24,  U.10 
60,000 

38,000 

H-i.l.-I.KTK  I'olk-gu  

Tiffin  

Protestant  Epli..  . 
Preabyterian  
Preabyteriaii  
Itoman  Catholic.  . 
Mi-Hi.  Episcopal.. 
Non-aectarlaQ  .... 
CoDgregmtlonal... 
United  Presb  
Non-sectarian  
Metb.  Episcopal.. 
Moth.  Episcopal.. 

United  Brethren.. 
Non.secta.rian  
Roman  Catholic.. 
Presbyterian  
i   Xi-ii-  Church    ) 
}  (Swedenborg).  { 
Presbyterian  
African  M.  E  
Method!.  I  
Friends 

Marietta  

Mii.ikiniciim  College  

New  Concord  

Ohio  Central  College  
M  ralty  

Iberia  
Athena  

50.000 
177,000 
25,000 
75,000 
25,000 
150,000 
140,000 
15,000 

90,000 
72.S50 
75.000 
50,000 
75.000 
15,000 

::,!.  .mi 
th   colle 

15,000 

75,000 
244,000 

60,000 

4.V62 
15,000 

4,500 

tl.wn; 
16,500 
3,000 
8.000 
1,270 

40,000 

(Selo.  Now  Market) 

't  Station.HarriBonco.  i 

Kiell  iii-Hiit   r<)!L«'Kt!  
St.  Xavlor  College  
University  of  Woo«ter  

Richmond  
Cincinnati  
Wooster  

11,000 

25,000 
207,000 
20,000 

5,000 
13,103 

6,000 
16,513 
2,141 

i'soo 

Western  Reserve  College  

Hudson  .  .  . 

Willoughby  College  

Willoughby  

Wittenberg  College  

Springfield  

Evang.  Lutheran. 
llelll.  Episcopal.. 

State  
Denotson  Unix-... 
Oberlin  College... 
Trustees  

Ueth   Episcopal 

U 

5 

9 
K- 

1 
5 

<•' 
45 

DM 

126,000 

700,000 
«e. 

12,070 
23.000 
250,000 

12,000 
30,000 

9M 

1,600 
17,000 

15.500 
2,500 

90,500 

II.  Scientific  School*  : 
Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechaolcal  College.... 
Scientific  department  Hi  unison  University... 
*'                  "             Oberlin  College  
Toledo  University  of  Arta  and  Trade*  
HI.  School*  of  Thtoln 
<;<-rm:ui  M.  K.  S.Miiiimry  (tier.  Wallace  College) 

Colambus  
Granvllle  
Oberlio  
Toledo  

Timn  

Reformed  German 
Presbyterian  
Roman  Ciubulic.. 
Reman  Catholic.. 
Roman  Catholic. 
Evang.  Lutheran 
Congregational.. 
Evang.  Lutheran 
African  M.  E.  Ch 
United  Brethren.. 
United  Presb  

Cincinnati  College 
Wilberforcc  Univ. 
Trustees  

Trustees  
Trustees  
TruMf*  
Trustees  
Trustees  
Trustees  
TruMern  
Trustees  
Trustees  
Trustees  
Trustees  

1 

S 

I 
1 
I 

6 

I" 
1 
5 
.1 
5 

4 
1 

8 

11 
U 

in 
ll 
U 

II 

7 
17 
7 
.1 
1 

15 
49 
M 
28 
(2 

N 

40 
16 
8 
U 

•a 

8> 

1 

ioe 

70 
252 
130 
90 

143 
65 
2« 

4 
1.U 

160,000 

75,000 
25,000 
88,080 
70,000 

fount  St.  Marv'«  of  ilie  We»t 
St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  
Theological  Seminary  of  St.  diaries  Borrouieo 
a.  of  Kvan.  Joint  S.i  n.  HI  „(  Ohio  
«    lo|.;irtm.-Nl  ..f  OtWlin  < 
'  i  department  of  W  itt.-ni. 
il  School  of  Wllberforce  University. 
1'  ni  nit  Itiliiiivil  S-'mniarv.  
l.yterian  Theological  Seminary... 
IV.   ScAooU  nflw: 
Law  School  of  Cincinnati  College  

Cleveland  
Carlhagena  
Coliiiiibui  
Oberlin  
S|iriri((ueld  
Xenia  
Daytou  
Xeula  

Cincinnati  

40,000 

9,200 

10,000 

IM88 
100,000 

15,000 
45,000 

6,000 

2,IWJ 

2,509 



Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  < 
V.  SckoaUofJfedi'ri.K!.- 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.. 

• 
-liege  of  Ohio.   .. 

Cleveland  

Cincinnati  
Cleveland  

3,500 

Miami  Medical  College  
Medical  department  "f  I'niverollv  of  Woostcr. 
Starling  Medical  College  and  Hospital  
Kclectio  Medical  In-tiMd-  
Honioeopathii:  Hn-|>iUl  I'ull.'up  

Cincinnati  
Cleveland  

C'lllHllhlK  

Cincinnati  

35.000 
40,000 
MJO.OOO 
HI.  IMI 
50.000 
15,000 

'  V.ooo 

cf    1>.-Tlt-tl    Snif.TV  

College  of  Pharmacy  of  Baldwin  Unlveriity.. 
i  College  of  Pharmacy  

>;ill  
Rerea  
Cincinnati  



3,000 

WO 

fy<v/n/,    Cli'iritfttJr,   rnt'l    ll>  I'nrnxitoni    f-'>f>i<-'it i'-m. — The 

Ohio  Asylum  for  the  donf  nml  dumb  was  founded  in  1826 
at  Columbus.    In  1SL".I  tlu>  St:tt«  ]iurehased  10  acres  of  land 


*This  school  Iia5  nlso  n  colln^iuti-  ili-p:irtmeut  and  business 
college,  attended  in  1874  by  1314  studfiits. 


In  the 


and  commenced  the  erection  of  buildings  for  it.  In  the 
forty-eight  years  which  followed,  the  expenditure  for  ad- 
ditional land,  buildings,  repairs,  and  betterments  was 
$727,237.20.  Buildings  for  printing  and  bookbinding  are 
<-Hnii'-i-t»-'l  withthe  nsvlum.  Its  current  cvnt""laa  arn  oK«,,t 
$81,000  annually.  The  number  of  pupil 


934 


OHIO. 


1874  was  468 — 272  males  and  196  females;  the  average 
daily  number  400;  average  daily  expense  per  head  56 
cents.  The  asylum  for  the  blind  is  also  at  Columbus.  It 
was  established  in  1837,  but  its  present  buildings  and  site 
were  not  providecj  till  after  1847.  It  has  17i  acres  of  land, 
and  its  buildings  and  repairs,  with  the  land  and  permanent 
improvements,  have  cost  about  $421,100.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  1874  was  169 — males  94,  females  75 ;  average  at- 
tendance, 119  ;  annual  expenses,  $32,275.  The  Ohio  State 
Asylum  for  idiotic  and  imbecile  youth  is  also  at  Columbus. 
It  was  founded  in  1857,  but  occupied  rented  buildings  till 
1868,  when  it  removed  into  the  buildings  erected  for  it.  It 
has  187J  acres  of  land,  and  the  expenditures  for  build- 
ings, land,  and  permanent  improvements  have  been  about 
$437,100.  Its  current  annual  expenses  are  about  $69,100. 
It  had  386  children  under  its  care  in  the  year  1874,  and  an 
average  daily  number  of  352.  It  had  19  teachers,  instruc- 
tors, and  assistants.  The  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Or- 
phans' Home  is  on  a  farm  of  100  acres  near  Xenia,  donated 
for  the  purpose  in  1870,  and  $245,463.15  were  expended  for 
buildings  and  permanent  improvements  on  it  up  to  1875. 
The  current  expenses  in  1874  wore  $61, 051. 75.  There  were 
14  teachers  and  other  officers,  and  555  children  were  under 
instruction,  218  of  them  received  during  the  year.  The 
average  daily  number  was  520.  The  Ohio  State  Reform 
Farm  is  near  Lancaster.  The  farm  contains  1170  acres  of 
land,  purchased  in  1857.  The  expenditures  for  buildings, 
farm,  and  betterments  to  1875  were  about  $220,000,  and 
the  current  expenses  about  $49,000  in  the  year  1874.  Dur- 
ing the  year  636  boys  were  in  the  institution,  and  the  ave- 
rage daily  number  was  460.  The  farm  is  conducted  on  the 
family  plan,  each  family  numbering  from  30  to  00  boys. 
The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  Girls'  Indus- 
trial School,  established  1869,  is  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  ; 
the  farm  consists  of  180  acres.  The  land  and  buildings  had 
cost  to  1875  about  $100, 000.  The  annual  expenses  in  1874 
were  $20,202.  The  w'uole  number  of  girls  in  the  school  in 
1874  was  166;  average  daily  number,  143. 


Charitable  find  Penal  Iitntitutionn  not  Educational. — 
There  are  4  State  hospitals  for  the  insane  in  Ohio,  and  2 
others  which  receive  State  patients — viz.  the  Western  Ohio 
Insane  Hospital,  at  Dayton  ;  the  Northern,  at  Newburg, 
near  Cleveland ;  the  Central,  at  (ilenwood,  near  Columbus 
(now  in  course  of  erection,  the  former  hospital  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire) ;  and  the  South-eastern,  at  Athens.  The 
Longview  Hospital  near  Cincinnati  receives  both  white 
and  colored  patients  from  the  State,  and  the  Lucas  Co. 
Hospital  at  Toledo  also  receives  State  patients.  The 
insane  population  of  these  6  hospitals,  taking  the  number 
treated  through  the  year,  is  over  3000,  and  the  average 
number  under  treatment  at  any  one  time  not  far  from 
2000.  The  current  expenses  and  ordinary  repairs  of  these 
asylums  cost  the  State  about  $420,000  annually,  aside  from 
the  cost  of  buildings  and  grounds.  The  State  penitentiary 
at  Columbus  is  apparently  well  conducted.  It  had  Nov.  1, 
1874,  1005  prisoners;  509  had  been  received  and  371  dis- 
charged during  the  year.  Notwithstanding  heavy  losses 
from  fire  and  the  depression  of  business,  the  receipts  from 
the  convicts'  labor,  U.  S.  prisoners,  visitors'  fund,  etc.  ex- 
ceeded the  entire  expenditure  by  $7412.02,  the  total  receipts 
being  $170,367.33,  and  the  total  expenditures  $171,955.31. 
The  prison  manufactures  gas  for  the  other  public  institu- 
tions of  Columbus,  and  a  part  of  the  convicts  are  employed 
in  cooperage,  in  the  manufacture  of  enamelled  hollowware, 
and  other  labor  for  contractors. 

Newspapers. — In  1870,  Ohio  had  395  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of  1,388,367, 
and  issuing  annually  98,548,814  copies.  Of  these,  26  were 
dailies,  having  139,705  circulation;  8  tri-weeklies  and  3 
semi-weeklies,  with  20,760  circulation  ;  299  weeklies,  with 
923,502  circulation;  8  semi-monthlies  and  47  monthlies, 
with  a  circulation  of  293,800;  2  bi-monthlies  and  2  quar- 
terlies, with  10,600  circulation.  In  1875  the  number  had 
increased  to  537,  of  which  there  were  35  dailies,  10  tri-week- 
lies, 5  soiui-weeklies,  407  weeklies,  1  bi-weekly,  12  semi- 
monthlies, 63  monthlies,  1  bi-monthly,  and  3  quarterlies. 


Churches. 


DKNOUINATIOMS.* 

Church 
organi- 
zations, 
1870. 

Church 
edifices, 
1870. 

Sittings, 
1S7U. 

Church 
property, 
1870. 

Church 

uiKani- 
zutious, 
1876. 

Church 
edincea, 
1875. 

Ministers, 

1875. 

Members 
or 
communi- 
cants, 
1875. 

Adherent 
popula- 
tion, 
1875. 

Value  of 
church 
property, 
1B75. 

6,488 
555 

158 

681 
198 
114 
157 
91 
7 
477 
2,161 
4 
8 
628 

164 
2 
288 
235 
4 
4 
8 
370 
78 
38 

6,284 
545 

157 

610 

l'J.5 

its 

140 
91 
7 
476 
2,115 
4 
6 
625 

165 
2 
206 
2tt 
4 
3 
8 
344 
78 

n 

2,085,586 
164,020 

38,850 

167,625 
87,150 
51,150 
33,500 
26,050 
4,000 
131,060 
714,146 
1,200 
1,350 
233,945 

60,000 
700 
88,900 
160,700 
2,100 
850 
3,100 
85,350 
20,750 
8,600 

825,554,725 
2,533,000 

225,500 

1,366,990 
1,385,583 
1,843,280 
338,500 
218,770 
360,584 
1,392,975 
6,540,910 
14,000 
55,000 
3,580,756 

564,970 
9,500 
887,700 
3,959,970 
16,000 
4,100 
60,000 
484,310 
175,950 
34,775 

8,120 
735 

178 
753 

m 

114 

180 
95 
8 
563 

2,572 
4 
9 
741 

180 
2 
309 
545 
4 
4 
9 
710 
98 
40 

6,830 

IK 

175 

678 
222 
114 
160 
95 
8 
559 
2,509 
4 
7 
716 

178 
2 
298 
806 
4 
3 
9 
623 
96 
39 

8,391 
437 

128 

476 
196 
112 
133 
....„ 

409 
1,715 
7 
7 
598 

123 
2 
217 
377 

'""9 
346 
60 
31 

513,566 
49,469 

10,680 

48,793 
19,278 
10,122 
14,450 
7,200 
1,600 
33,780 
161,428 
600 
700 
75,409 

17,425 
300 
21,630 

2,524.820 
223,000 

41,500 

290,870 
78,000 
42,000 
57,500 
28,000 
6,400 

i:w.ooo 

645,200 
2,500 
2,800 
312,000 

70,000 
1,200 
86,450 
410,000 
2,000 
3,000 
3,200 
120,800 
18,000 
14,400 

$33.328,000 
3,871,500 

391,400 

1,987,500 
1.S73.000 
1,820,000 
577,500 
266,000 
400,000 
l,sr,4,(ioo 
8,143,500 
18,000 
70,(l()(l 
4,328,000 

729,500 
10,200 
1,008,000 
4,997,800 
20,000 
5,000 
75,000 
612,500 
224,600 
48,000 

Baptists,  Firee-Wlll,  Seventh-Day, 

Christian   Connection   (including 

Jews  

Methodists  

New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgians). 

Presbyterians  (United,  Associate, 

Reformed  Church  (late  Dutch)  
Reformed  Church  (late  German)... 

Shakers  

900 
750 
800 
30,207 
4,445 
3,600 

United  Brethren  in  Christ  

Union  churches.  

Constitution,  Courts,  Jttpreientatives  in  Congress,  etc. — 
The  executive  authority  of  the  State  is  vested  in  a  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  and  treasurer,  each  elected  for 
two  years ;  a  secretary  of  state  and  attorney-general,  elect- 
ed for  the  same  period,  but  on  alternate  years  to  the  first- 
named  officers ;  ft  comptroller  of  the  treasury  and  State  school 
commissioner,  each  elected  for  three  years ;  a  board  of  three 
commissioners  of  public  works,  elected  for  the  same  period, 
but  one  going  out  of  office  each  year;  and  finally  of  an 
auditor  of  state,  elected  for  four  years.  The  legislature  is 
composed  of  a  senate  of  varying  numbers  (its  present  num- 
ber of  members  being  37)  and  a  house  of  representatives, 
which  also  differs  with  different  years,  according  to  a  sched- 
ule in  the  act  of  apportionment ;  the  present  number  is  1 11. 
The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  having 
both  appellate  and  original  jurisdiction,  of  5  judges, 
chosen  for  five  years,  one  judge  retiring  from  office  each 
year,  and  the  judge  having  the  shortest  term  to  serve 
being  chief-justice;  of  a  superior  court,  with  6  or  7  judges  ; 

*  There  was  also  in  1870,  1  Second  Advent  church  with  one 
church  edifice,  300  sittings,  and  $1000  of  church  property. 


of  10  courts  of  common  pleas,  with  50  or  more  judges, 
elected  for  five  years  in  their  several  districts  and  sub- 
districts  (Hamilton  co.  constituting  one  district,  and  the 
other  districts  being  divided  into  three  sub-districts). 
These  judges  also  hold  county  courts  and  district  courts, 
in  which  one  of  the  supreme  court  judges  presides,  in 
every  county  in  the  State.  There  are  also  probate  judges 
for  each  county,  and  justices  of  the  peace  for  each  town- 
ship. Suffrage  is  allowed  to  all  male  citizens  of  the  U.  S. 
21  years  of  age  and  residents  of  the  State  for  a  year,  sol- 
diers, marines,  idiots,  insane  persons,  and  those  convicted 
of  infamous  crimes  being  excluded.  The  State  is  entitled 
to  20  Representatives  in  Congress. 

Cities  and  Towns. — Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  State, 
in  1870  had  31,274  inhabitants,  and  Cincinnati,  the  chief 
city  of  the  State,  216,239;  Cleveland  had  92,829;  Toledo 
and  Dayton,  from  30,000  to  32,000  each.  Springfield,  Ham- 
ilton, Portsmouth,  Zanesville,  and  Akron,  from  10,000  to 
15,000  each;  Canton,  Chillicothe,  Mansfield,  Steubenville, 
and  Youngstown,  from  8000  to  10,000  each ;  Circleville, 
Delaware,  Fremont,  Ironton,  Lancaster,  Marietta,  Mas- 
sillon,  Mount  Vernon,  Newark,  Piqua,  Pomeroy,  Tiffin, 
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Wcmster.  Xenia,  and  East  Cleveland,  between  6000  and 
8000  e:u-h  :  Ilelluir,  (iultipi.lis.  Lima,  l'rli:m:i,  U'lmcn.  A  I 
liantM',  (Jiilion.    Nonvalk.    I'aineM  illc.  aii'l  Siilem    ranged 
bctwi-i-n   :; iml   .OHOil   inhabitant*:    A-hl:in.l,    IMK'fon- 

taillr.      Kui'vrus,      IliTnUK-r.       Khlia,     Kili'lbv.     I  :  H-CIIX  illc, 

llill'b'.ri.'.    Kciitciu,   I, civile, n,   .Marion.    .MnMli-tnwn,   Now 
Philadelphia,    .New    Kichinond,    Oberliu,    .Sidney,    Tn.v. 


Upper  Sandusky.  and  Van  Wert,  from  2500  to  .",..1111  in- 
habitant-; aii'l   llarncM  illc,   l!r\  an,  ( 'ambridge,  Cresi  :ii,c, 
Ka-t    Liverpool,  .lack-on,    London.    Middleport.    Nii|. 
l'ii|ii:i    i  Franklin    OO.   .    I'ntnani.  Havi-nna.    liiplcy,   \Vnpa- 
U"nc!a,  \Va.-ljin^ton.  \Villsville,  and  \\iliuingtou,  each  ex- 

iohabiUnti. 
C'uuntici. — The  number  of  counties  is  88,  as  follows: 


COL-  N  TIM. 

1HTO. 

1870.' 

ft. 

males. 

1»70. 

Pop., 

1-MI. 

True 

vrlutttion, 
U.fl   MB    M, 

1H70. 

Valuation, 

1875. 

Co  u  Jt  TIM. 

TsT, 

Males, 

is;o. 

ft, 
male*, 
1870. 

Pop., 
18GO. 

True 
Talualluo, 
. 
1878, 

rahial  oo, 

Ib75. 

\>1  HIH  

All.  'ii  
A*htfthuU.... 

Auglalie  

('..•I,  a  
Brown  
Hutlrr  

20,750 
M.tiA'I 

n  ni 

10,297 

11,866 

I-.  .  IQ 
i...  -.:.'! 
20,017 

7,11*5 

10.453 
1  1,874 

11.  KM 
It:  m; 

i  ,   ,-l 

VjM 

81314 

17JI8J 

9,555.481 

]'J,M,I.  (>.,» 

10,087,498 

Biwa'zea 

ift.wi.iui 

4.!.  000,000 

* 
t,«BMB9 

i'i  -i  ;,  .'*> 

Lick  log  
Logan  
Lomin  
i  Lucas  
Madison  
Maliouing  
Marion  
Medina  

Mi.inii           *.'.', 

85,756 

SI,  001 
31,465 

17.526 
11,488 

15,158 

1,791 

1...M!) 

f-.:;.'- 

11  '.-1 

15,878 

18,230 
11.559 

1.  j.l  JO 

7.WJ 

10,188 

i..  B8 

87,011 
20,9Wt 
29.744 
25.K11 

25.894 

22.517 
36,534 
14.1O1 

34,437,990 

n,m,87i 

i 

T,   ..IHINHI 

i'it.71  V.IH 

..-* 
i.i.i  n;  :." 

rirrniortt  

3  4.  aW 
21.914 

16,  '.111 

It.  —7 

17,881 

10,850 

3»!<B4 

21.  Mil 

21,411,681 

15,018,690 

1  i.r,.;.>  .,7i 

':  Monroe  

84,008 

11,841 

Sl'.hOO 

11),  117:1 

10[290 

25,741 

52,230 
22.119 

8^47,838 

«W,77i,(«)0 

8,474,881 

2.1.600 

132,010 
32.27H 

11.  WW 
11,881 

IB,  TIB 

lfi.fi  12 

1  1  .792 

i  ;..(»;<; 

'.'ti.cxhi 

106.57J.OOO 

]<i.;w->.  <.'•:> 

Muxkinguin  .  . 
N<  Mi   
I  Ottawa  

I'lLllMillL'  

I'.-m      .. 

1.'     i.l 
8,544 

10.039 
7,011 
4.4G6 

9,910 

44.416 

7,016 
4.945 

4,801,810 

4,725.000 

MUTfl 

12.  4  IT! 

25,086,078 

1  6.  499,982 

I'lckawav  .... 
I'ilu- 

IJ.TW 

7  711 

Pairliukl  

I6,«?l 

aoiasfl 

I'.',::  11 

24,208 

19,919.420 

i 

•'ulitm  

17.  '789 

H.88T 

fU06 

14,iu:i 

Mi.:.  »;.!»:«! 

rntriiitii  
Klculaiid  

17  iM 
32.516 

1 
16,195 

8,394 

l«..'i 

isjaa 

81,158 

8,47I,»1 

24,lH4.7»t 

22,  OKI  ,000 

14.190 

7,  lit 

7.076 

1J.H17 

sJiolo8^"" 

25.503 

14  7-:, 

K.fiOT 

14,517 

21.429 
24,297 

1  !*.(..'  1.  li-.l 

\:\;.<\\\  C43 

15,508 

15,1119 

10,888 

H  U 

10,.  125 

15,487,565 

liii-.lin  
I.Tirv..  

18,841 
18,  TH 

uloas 

11.  943 
9,545 

9,191 

11.904 
9,109 
9,491 

6,7.13 

13,570 
19.110 
8,901 

26,741,519 
13,619,073 
6,417,713 

4!5Il!?10 

Stark  
.Summit  

TrurnlMill  
TiJ-rnr:tw;n.,. 

62,608 
34.6J4 

26,444 
17.441 
I'M..:  , 
17,013 

26,064 

I7,'j:n 

1  9,024 

42,978 
27.:J44 
S0,fi56 
32.463 

47.884.648 
39.661  ,650 
34.y41.MW 

2n,  '.'INI,  u;, 

33,  741).  100 

locking  

17.925 

17,057 

7,774,999 

Van  Wert.... 

15,823 

7,*i-7 
1  541 

7,513,837 

0,445,798 

'2f>  t',-'.> 

"    13,342 

13.347 

16,901 

21  ,759 
."i  |M 

11.125 
14,211 

10.634 
14,977 

17,941 

26.115 

2*!!t:il!-.:no 

2o!o2.l!4HO 

WashiiigtoD.. 
Wavm-  

H.11I 

20,460 
17.4S7 

20.149 
17.649 

36,268 

I7.itii.t-.;,:. 

28,219,234 

Wood  

12,566 

12,030 

17,886 

9,624,259 

31,340 

16,030 

15,350 

23,249 

11,334,186 

9,100,487 

Wv  ;nnli  1  1  

18.55S 

9,466 

9,087 

15.596 

12,748,284 

TotoU  

•J.«;;Vjttl 

LW7.WD 

1.327,710 

2.:cw,Ml 

2,235.430.300 

!,,,*<.  r.T.VH,;.' 

llixtnry. — The  first  explorations  of  the  present  territory 
of  Ohio  were  made  by  the  French  under  La  Salle  about 
1680,  and,  though  they  made  no  actual  settlement,  yet  they 
claimed  the  territory  and  planted  their  military  posts  on 
the  Ohio,  never  relinquishing  their  claim  till  1703.  Prior 
to  La  Sulle's  discovery  the  greater  part  of  what  now  con- 
stitutes the  State  of  Ohio  was  inhabited  by  tribes  of  In- 
dians superior  in  intelligence  and  civilization,  and  prob- 
ably alsu  in  religious  knowledge  and  in  military  skill,  to 
the  aborigines  found  here  by  the  French,  and  later  by 
English  settlers.  Their  mounds  and  fortifications,  whether 
intended  for  defence  or  for  burial-places  for  their  great 
chieftnins,  were  constructed  with  an  artistic  skill  as  well 
as  a  high  degree  of  culture  to  which  the  Indians  of  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries  can  lay  no  claim.  Many  of 
those  mounds  have  been  opened  and  their  contents  ex- 
amined, but  it  has  not  been  satisfactorily  settled  where 
ainon^  the  prominent  races  of  the  human  family  the 
Mound-builders  belonged.  Some  have  believed  them  to 
be  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel;  others,  with  more  probability, 
have  regarded  them  as  of  the  same  race  as  the  Moquis 
of  Arizona,  or  perhaps  as  either  Toltecs  or  Aztecs.  But 
when  the  French  soldiers  passed  through  the  country,  or 
the  American  trappers  and  hunters  visited  it,  they  found 
there  tribes  of  Indians  differing  in  no  respect  from  those 
of  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  though  perhaps  they  were 
not  so  warlike  or  revengeful  as  their  neighbors  in  the 
adjacent  States.  There  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
white  settlers  within  the  limits  of  the  State  previous  to 
Apr.,  1788,  when  a  colony  from  New  England  founded 
Marietta.  In  December  of  the  same  year  a  settlement 
was  made  on  the  present  site  of  Cincinnati.  Virginia, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  all  laid  claim 
to  portions  of  the  territory,  their  claims  being  based  on 
their  chartered  grants,  but  all  eventually  coded  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  to  the  U.  S.,  Virginia  and  Connecticut 
reserving,  however,  the  ownership  of  about  3,700,000  acres 
each — the  Connecticut  lands  forming  what  was  called  the 
Western  Reserve,  and  the  Virginia  the  region  about  the 
Falls  of  the  Ohio,  which  eventually  became  a  part  of  In- 
diana. The  Western  Reserve  began  to  be  settled  about 
1SOO,  and  by  that  time  there  were  in  the  present  bounds 
of  the  State,  then  a  part  of  the  North-west  Territory, 
about  4i,000  inhabitants.  They  suffered  from  Indian  in- 
cursions from  1792  till  about  1799.  In  1S02,  Ohio  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  State  with  nearly  its  prc-cnt 
boundaries.  During  the  war  of  1812  it  suffered  from  re- 


peated raids  of  British  and  Indian  bands,  and  Major 
Croghan,  then  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  gained  a  high  repu- 
tation for  his  gallant  defence  of  the  fort  at  Sandusky  with 
100  men  against  Proctor  with  500  British  troops  and  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Indians.  The  most  noteworthy  action 
of  that  war,  however,  so  far  as  Ohio  was  concerned,  was 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  fought  Sept.  10,  1813,  at  Put-in 
Bay,  in  which  the  gallant  commodore  0.  H.  Perry  defeated 
a  superior  British  squadron  in  a  desperate  battle.  The 
growth  of  the  State  since  that  time  has  been  rapid  but 
uneventful.  During  the  late  civil  war  it  sent  into  the  field 
its  full  quotas  of  brave  and  gallant  troops;  and  through 
the  energy  and  patriotism  of  its  chief  magistrates  they 
were  well  equipped  and  provided  for  the  great  conflict, 
while  the  noble  women  of  the  State  with  untiring  zeal 
and  industry  cared  for  the  sick  and  wounded  with  an 
ample  and  almost  lavish  generosity.  From  no  other 
State  of  the  Union  was  there  so  long  or  so  grand  a  list  of 
the  foremost  actors  in  the  great  struggle.  During  the 
war  one  of  her  most  honored  citizens  was  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  and  subsequently  chief-justice  of  the  U.  S. ;  an- 
other was  secretary  of  war;  another  was  the  first  general- 
in-chicf.  The  State  was  twice  subjected  to  raids  from  Con- 
federate bands,  the  second  time  at  the  hands  of  the  guerilla 
chief,  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan. 

(?ot?ernor». 


I.  Territorial. 

Arthur  St.  Clair.July,  1788-1802 
Charlea   W.  liyrd   (act- 
ing)  1802-03 

II.  State. 

Edward  Tiffin 1803-07 

Thomas  Kirker  (actinR).1807-08 

Samuel  Huntingtmi 1808-10 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs.lSlO-14 
Othniel  Looker  (acting)..isi4-l  I 
Thomas  Worthington....  1814-18 

Ethan  All.-n  ISrown 1818-22 

Allen  Trimble  (acting)...  1822-22 

Jeremiah  Morrow ls-_'^-2ti 

Allen  Trimble ls;>i;-:|ii 

Duncan  Me  Arthur 1830-32 

Robert  Lucas \*:\1-:K 

Joseph  Vance 1836-38 

Wilson  Shannon 1838-40 

Thomas  Corwin 1840-12 


Wilson  Shannon 1842-44 

Thomas  W.  Hartley  (act- 
ing)  1844-44 

Mordecai  l)artli-y 1844-16 

William  Bebb 1846-49 

.St'abury  Ford Jan.,  1849-50 

Reuben  Wood IHTKKJuly,  V,:l 

William  Molill  (acting). 

July,  18M-Jan.,  '54 

William  Medlll 1834-66 

Salmon  P.  Chase 18.W-60 

William  Dcnuison 1860-G2 

David  Tod 1862-64 

John  Brough  • 1864-63 

Charles  Anderson  (act- 

iug) 1865-6H 

Jacob  Dolson  Cox 1866-68 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes 1868-72 

Edward  F.  Noyes. 1872-74 

William  Allen 1874-76 

Rutherford  B.Hayes 1876- 


*  Died  in  office. 
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Electoral  and  Popular  Votes  for  President  and  Vice- President. 


°g 

II 

Candidates  for  whom   th 
electoral  vote  of  the  Stah 
was  cast. 

If 

W 

Pop. 
vote. 

Candidates  of  the 
opposition. 

Pop. 
vote. 

Third-party  candidates. 

Pop. 
vote. 

Fourth-party  candidates. 

Pop. 
yote. 

No  re- 
port. 

No  re- 
port. 

12,193 
136 

2,102 

1804 
1808 
1812 
1816 
1820 
1824 
1828 
1832 
1836 
1840 
1814 
1848 
1852 
1356 
ISfiO 
1861 
1868 
1872 

Thomas  Jefferson  P  
CllQlOD  V.-P-... 

JiinifS  M:.di-.'iiP  

3 
3 

Un- 
known. 
Un. 

Charles  C.  Pinckney  P... 
KufUH    King  V.-P  
Charles  C.  Pinckney  P.  ..  ) 

18,457 
63,396 
76,539 
96,948 
124,782 
149,117 
138,360 

John  Quincv  Adams  P...  ) 
John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P...  j 

12,280 

No  re- 
port. 

No  re- 

William  II.  Crawford  P..  ) 
Nathaniel  Jlacon  V.-P...  j 

7 
8 
8 
16 
16 

Un- 
known. 
Un- 
known. 
Un- 
known. 

19,255 
67,597 

Do  Witt  Clinton  P  ) 
Jared  Ingersoll  V.-P  ( 

Kll.ridu.,'  GC-ITV  V.-P.... 

l>.  1).  Tmiipkiris  V.-P... 

John  K.  Howard  V.-P....  S 
John  Quincv  Adams  P... 
Kiclmrd  Rush  V.-P  
Andrew  Jackson  P  
John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P... 
John  Quincy  Adams  P... 
Riehurd  Hush  V.-P  

l>.  D.  Tompkina  V.-P... 

Nathan  Sanford  V.-P...  \ 
Andrew  Jnckson  P  ) 
Jf.hu  r.  Calticmn  V.-P..  J 

Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P. 
\Villi:,  m   ||.  Harrison  P. 
Francis  Granger  V.-P..  j 
William    H.  Harrison  P. 
John  Tvlcr  V.-P  

21 
21 
2.1 
23 
23 
23 

a 

21 

21 
22 

105,405 
148,157 
155,057 
154,775 
169,2-20 
187,497 
231,610 
265,154 
280,223 
281,852 

John  Sergeant  V.-P  
Martin  Van  Burcn  P  
Richard  M.  Johnson  V,  -P. 
Martin  Van  Bureu  P  > 
Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P.  j 
James  K.  Polk  P  I 
George  M.  Dallas  V.-P...  J 

Amos  Kllmaker  V.-P  ( 
Hugh  I.    White  P  t 

John  Tvler  V.-P  j 

port. 
903 

8,050 
35,354 
31,732 
28,126 
187,232 

1,163 

Francis  Granger  V.-P...  J 

James  G.  Hirncy  P  i 
Thomas  EarlcV.-P  \ 
James  G.  Uirner  P  \ 
Thomas  Morris  Y.-F  \ 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  t 
('.  Francis  Adams  V.-P..  J 

T.  Frelinghuvscn  V.-P..  \ 

Win.  (I.  Butler  V.-P.... 
Franklin  Pierce  P  
William  K.  King  V.-P... 
John  C.  Fremont  P  
Willinni  L.  Dayton  V.-P. 
\bralirun   Quoolo  P  
Hannibal  Hnmlio  V.-P.  J 
Abraham  Lincoln  P  ) 
A  ndrcw  Johnson  V.-P...  J 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  P  
s.-hinl.-r  Colfax  V.-P... 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  P  
Ivnry  Wils.ni  V.-P  

Mil  lard  Fillmorc  V.-P....  J 

Wm.  A.  Graham  V.-P.  ..  J 
James  Buchanan  P  > 
J.  C.  Breckenridge  V.-P.  J 
J.  C.  Breckenridge  P  5 
Joseph  Lane  V.-P  J 
George  B.  McClcllan  P...  \ 
George  H.PendletonV.  -P.  J 

170,874 
11,303 
205.  5C8 
238,606 
244,321 

Gcorpc  W.  Julian  V.-P..  5 
Millanl  Fillmore  P  > 
A.  J.  Ponelson  V.-P  J 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  P  ? 
H.  V.  Johnson  V.-P  J 

^  Kdwunl  Kverett  V.-P....  } 

Charles  O'Conor  P  

James  Black  F  > 
and  scattering  J 

Francis  P.  Blair.Jr.,  V.-P.  ] 
Horace  G  reeley  P  
Benj.  Gratz  Brown  V.-P.  . 

(For  valuable  statistical  and  other  documents  used  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article  we  arc  indebted  to  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Bell,  Jr.,  secretary  of  state  of  Ohio.) 

L.  P.  BUOCKETT. 

Ohio,  S.  E.  county  of  Indiana,  bounded  E.  by  the  Ohio 
River,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky.  Area,  90  square 
miles.  It  is  in  great  part  very  hilly,  but  is  fertile,  produ- 
cing good  crops  uf  grain;  and  has  some  manufactures. 
Cap.  Rising  Sun.  Pop.  5837. 

Ohio,  county  of  Central  Kentucky.  Area,  625  square 
miles.  It  is  partly  bounded  K.  by  Green  River.  It  is  un- 
even, fertile,  and  abounds  in  bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore. 
Tobacco,  live-stock,  corn,  and  wool  arc  leading  products. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Elizahethtown  and  Padu- 
cah  H.  R.  Cap.  Hartford.  Pop.  15,561. 

Ohio,  county  in  the  "Panhandle"  of  West  Virginia, 
bounded  E.  by  Pennsylvania  and  W.  by  the  Ohio  River. 
Area,  175  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  highly  fertile.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  fine  wool,  but  also  produces  grain,  fruit, 
coal,  iron  ore,  etc.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  iron, 
metallic  wares,  cigars,  clothing,  carriages,  glass,  lum- 
ber, leather,  etc.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  the  Hempfield  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Wheeling.  Pop. 
28,831. 

Ohio,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Bureau  co.,  111.,  on  the  Mendota 
and  Clinton  branch  of  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy 
K.  R.  Pop.  1137. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Bartholomew  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  747. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Crawford  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  1078. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Spencer  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3843. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Warrick  CO.,  Ind.     Pop.  3290. 

Ohio,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Madison  CO.,  la.     Pop.  705. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  575. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Mississippi  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  632. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Richardson  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  622. 

Ohio,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Herkimer  CO.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1009. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Clcrmont  co.,  0.     Pop.  3381. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Gallia  co.,  0.     Pop.  978. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  0.     Pop.  1801. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  685. 

Ohio,  tp.  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1534. 

Ohio  Grove,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  111.  Pop.  1125. 
_  Ohio  River,  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Missis- 
sippi in  respect  to  its  discharge  of  water,  which  averages 
158,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  that  of  the  Missouri  being 
but  120,000  feet.  The  Ohio  originates  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
in  the  confluence  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers. 
Its  length  below  Pittsburg  is  975  miles;  total  length  to  its 
ultimate  source,  1265  miles.  A  straight  line  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Cairo,  III.,  at  its  mouth,  measures  615  miles.  Its 
drainage  area  is  202,400  square  miles,  according  to  Ellet, 
or  2 1 4,000,  according  to  Humphreys.  Its  elevation  at  Cairo 
is  322  feet;  at  Pittsburg,  1021  feet.  Its  mean  fall  is  .72 
of  a  foot  to  the  mile.  Its  mean  rate  of  flow  is  about  3  miles 
an  hour.  Its  mean  rise  in  flood  is  some  30  feet  above  ex- 
treme low  water;  its  maximum  rise  exceeded  60  feet. 


Above  Cincinnati  it  is  in  many  places  fordable  at  low 
water,  and  is  then  for  six  or  eight  weeks  scarcely  naviga- 
ble. It  usually  freezes  in  its  upper  course  for  some  four 
weeks.  It  has  two  classes  of  islands ;  one  kind  is  fertile, 
and  the  other  mere  sandbanks,  called  "tow-heads"  by 
boatmen.  With  its  numerous  tributaries  (some  of  them 
navigable  the  year  through),  it  has  fully  5000  miles  of  high- 
water  navigation.  It  has  no  important  rapids  except 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  falls  22J  feet  in  2  miles.  It 
was  discovered  in  1080  by  the  French  under  La  Salle,  and 
was  called  by  them  La  Belle  Jlii-iere  ("  the  beautiful  riv- 
er"). 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  located  at  Delaware, 
0.,  was  founded  in  1843.  Its  presidents  have  been  Rev. 
Edward  Thomson,  LL.D.,  elected  in  1844,  resigned  1860; 
Rev.  Frederick  Merrick,  elected  1860,  resigned  1873;  Rev. 
Falcs  II.  Ncwhall,  D.  D.,  elected  1873.  Its  faculty  consists 
of  the  president,  8  professors,  2  tutors,  and  a  principal  of 
the  preparatory  department.  The  whole  number  of  gradu- 
ates in  the  classical  course  has  been  550.  Attendance  the 
past  year  (1872-73),  classical,  145  ;  scientific,  28 ;  uncla.ssi- 
fied,  23  ;  preparatory,  180  ;  graduating  class,  46.  The  in- 
stitution is  liberally  endowed,  and  is  furnished  with  com- 
modious and  substantial  buildings.  The  grounds,  which 
are  extensive  and  beautifully  diversified,  are  tastefully  laid 
out  and  planted  with  over  500  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
constituting  an  arboretum  of  rare  excellence.  This,  when 
completed,  is  designed  to  contain  a  specimen  of  every  spe- 
cies, native  and  foreign,  which  can  be  secured  and  made  to 
grow  in  the  latitude  of  its  location.  The  museum  of  the 
university  comprises  two  distinct  cabinets:  (1)  the  Pres- 
cott  Cabinet,  devoted  to  the  general  department  of  natural 
history  ;  the  zoological  department  contains  over  6000  speci- 
mens;  the  botanical  department  has  extensive  collections 
of  woods,  grasses,  and  mosses ;  the  mineralogical  depart- 
ment has  over  4000  specimens,  arranged  in  the  natural 
order.  (2)  The  Mann  Cabinet,  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  geology,  contains  several  thousand  valuable  specimens, 
together  with  Ward's  extensive  collection  of  casts.  Other 
departments  arc  opening,  and  to  all  valuable  additions 
are  annually  made.  The  laboratory  is  well  furnished 
with  chemicals  and  apparatus  for  a  full  analytical  course. 
In  the  other  departments  the  facilities  for  illustration  are 
also  ample.  The  location  of  the  institution  is  pleasant, 
healthy,  and  easy  of  access,  its  courses  of  study  are  full 
and  thorough,  and  its  charges  exceedingly  moderate.  From 
the  first  it  has  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

F.  MKKIHCK. 

Ohm.  See  ELECTRICITY,  by  PROF.  HENRY  MORTON, 
PH.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Ohm  (GKORG  SIMON),  b.  at  Erlangen,  Bavaria.  Mar.  16, 
1787;  studied  in  his  native  city,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  physics  in  1817  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Cologne, 
director  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Nuremberg  in  1S33, 
and  professor  in  1849  at  Munich,  where  he  d.  July  7, 1874. 
He  discovered  the  so-called  OHM'S  LAW  (which  see),  set 
forth  in  his  ffalvaitftek*  Kette,  mathtmatwah  bcar>» -it*  t 
(Berlin,  1827),  which  was  translated  into  English  in  Tay- 
lor's Scientific  Memnirs  (vol.  xi.,  London.  1841),  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  Copley  medal  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
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London.      Besides  his  principal  work,   Hn'irilye  tur   Jin. 

.,•/,////.//•  (.Nuremberg.   Is  111,,  be  ha*   wnlten.  among 

Others.    //, •Ktnninu:«f  ./• H   t;**rrzri<,   nfl-fl    tnl<-h<ni    '/!'•    Mit'tlli' 

,/:',-   Contact- Elf  ktriciUU   Mlm  (1820).     He  has  also  made 

important  contribution-  to  the  subject  of  MOQItiO*. — His 
brother.  MAIITIN  <>»«.  b.  at  Krlangcn  May  (!,  17!i'-, 
slu. lied  at  Berlin,  and  was  appointed  prof, r  in  math- 
ematics in  IM7  nt  Thorn,  and  in  l--_'j  at  Berlin,  where 

he  d.  Apr.    I,   IS7L'.       He    published    I'-^r/.'/i    ./;«*    i-n/lk'nn- 

„  ,vv,/,  „,.!/.  v  M,,//,,,H,iii/.- 1 '.i  rota.,  Nurem- 
berg, IV>1.'-  .iL'l,  anl  '/•  /s'  'or  iu'ttli>->,,<iti>«-h>-ii  Ami/i/nit  (2 

.1  wbieh  th,'  lir-t  part  was  translated  into 
English  by  A.  J.  Elli"  i  1 Ion,  I84t). 

Ohm's  Law.  i   it  v. 

Oil,  tp.  of  Perry  Co.,  Ind.      1'.  1  I  10. 

Oil-Calif,  the  re-idiic  which  is  left  after  the  expres- 
sion of  li  \ed  oils  from  crushed  or  ground  :  eed  of  any  kind. 
It  is  used  both  as  food  and  as  a  din-et  fertilizer.  The  cake 
is  frequently  pul\  eri/.ed  before  using,  and  is  then  called 
•  nt.  Linseed  oil  cake  i.s  valuable  for  fattening  cattle. 
It  is  largely  exported  from  the  1'.  S.  to  tircat  Britain. 
r.,.V';H  nednuat  is  n-ed  for  feeling  cattle,  and  is  a  val- 
uable manure.  Bape-eako  and  col/.a  cake  are  led  to  sheep 
or  applied  direetly  to  tbe  land.  Stab,' and  raneid  oatafl 
are  fit  only  for  manure.  Well-selected  linseed-oil  cake  is 
one  of  the  best  fattening  materials  for  neat  cattle,  and  its 
use  is  sadly  neglected  in  the  V.  S. 

Oil  <'ity,  post  b.  of  oil  Creek  tp.,  l'a.,  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  oil  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  the  terminus  of  four  railroads.  It  has  2 
large  schools,  11  churches.  .»  banks,  2  oil-refineries,  an  oil 
exchange,  barrel -works,  several  hotels.  I  ilaih  and  I  weekly 
newspaper,  and  the  usual  stores.  Pop.  of  b.  2276  ;  of  tp. 
50'JS.  FRANK  II.  TAVI.OR,  Ki>.  ••  D.vn.v  UKRRII'K." 

Oil,  Cod-liver,  a  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of 
the  common  cod  (Gudut  inorrhiui]  and  other  species  of 
(liiiln*.  Cod-liver  oil  is  prepared  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland. N'ova  Scotia,  and  Xew  England  in  our  own 
country,  and  of  Britain  and  Norway  abroad.  Since  its 
large  consumption  jn  medicine,  much  better  means  of  ob- 
taining the  oil  pure  and  sweet  have  been  adopted  than 
were  formerly  employed.  For  this  purpose  the  fish  caught 
in  b  Kits  near  the  shore  are  promptly  landed,  and  the  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  perfectly-fresh  livers  by  various  pro- 
iuvoUing  the  application  of  heat  and  expression. 
Oil  thus  prepared  is  called  "shore  oil"  and  "pale  oil."  It 
is  a  clear,  light  yellow,  thick  oil,  of  a  perfectly  bland  taste, 
but  of  a  disagreeable  fishy  flavor  and  smell.  Other  varie- 
tie-  of  oil  are  called  "straits"  and  "banks,"  or  "light- 
brown  ''  and  "  dark-bro\vn  "  oil  from  their  respective  colors. 
They  are  prepared  from  livers  which  are  not  perfectly 
fresh  or  have  actually  begun  to  putrefy;  they  have  a  ran- 
cid, offensive  flavor,  and  are  unlit  for  use  in  medicine.  Cod- 
liver  oil  is  a  very  complex  substance,  containing,  besides 
the  usual  ingredients  of  fats,  certain  biliary  principles  and 
small  quantities  of  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine,  and  phos- 
phorus. It  is  used  largely  in  the  arts,  especially  in  the 
; reparation  of  leather.  For  over  100  years  the  oil  has 
een  employed  more  or  less  for  rheumatism,  gout,  scrof- 
ula, etc.,  but  its  present  prominence  in  medical  prac- 
tice is  principally  due  to  a  treatise  on  the  oil  by  Dr.  J. 
Hughes  Bennett  of  Edinburgh  in  I.MI.  It  is  nowa  staple 
remedy  in  consumption  and  the  above-named  diseases,  and 
for  all  conditions  where  there  seems  to  be  a  dyspepsia  for 
ordinary  forms  of  fat,  with  emaciation  and  ami'lnia.  When 
the  oil  acts  favorably,  the  patient  grows  fatter  and  ruddier 
and  the  morbid  symptoms  tend  to  recede.  Apparently, 

'lie  virtues  ,<iM  simply  in  the  fact  that  cod-liver  oil  is 

an  animal  fat  which,  for  some  unknown  reason  connected 
with  its  peculiar  composition,  can  be  digested  and  assimi- 
lated under  ciivimistai s  where  the  ordinary  fats  of  food 

cann  .t.  Cod-liver  oil  may  be  taken  in  quantities  of  a 
tablcspoonful  two  ,>r  three  times  a  day.  and  its  fishy  taste 
is  best  disguised  by  enveloping  the  dose  in  the  froth  of 
Portcr-  KIIWAKII  C'l'KTis. 

Oil  Creek,  post-b.  and  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  of 
b.  42S;  of  tp.  2041. 

Oil  Creek,  tp.  of  Venango  oo.,  Pa.     Pop.  5098. 

Oil  from  Coal.    See  PI;TI»H.|.:I  M.  by  C.  |.\  c,,  \NDLER. 

Oil  from  Shnl.-.  See  PKTBOLBUIC,  by  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Oil  tJas.     See  (Us  Licimva,  by  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Oil,  <ienesee,  a  local  name  for  petroleum. 

Oil,  Mineral.     See  I'i:iHoi.i:rM,  by  c.  V.  CH  \XDLBB. 

Oil  of  JLin'set'd    has   been  mentioned   before.    (See 
LlNSEED  OIL.)     We  add  that  in  the  C.  S.  this  industry   is 
divided  between  the  seaboard,  where  India  seed   is  almost 
exclusively  employed,  and  the  interior,  where  the  don, 
Feed  is  consumed.     The  total  product  of  seed  grown  in  the 
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1'.  S.  in  1S7.-,  i-  estimated  at  2,500,000  bushels  of  58  pounds. 
The  India  seed  imported  in  l*7.~i  was  about  1. 11(1(1. mil)  bags 
of  ."1  bushels  each,  or  ij.lllili.iiuu  bu-hel-.  making  the  total 
quantity  of  lin-eed  prepared  in  the  I'.  S.  in  I -<75  = 

6,500, bnthaU.      The  American  -ced  yields  from   L's   L".i 

per  eeut.  of  oil ;  the  India  seed,  '.V-\\  per  cent.  The  oil  of 
Anie  darker  and  lha\  ler  bodied  than  that 

from    Indian    seed,  which    i-   preferred    for   some  IMirp 
It  has  l,cen  observed  that  the   nil  In. in   India   seed  tz] 
t"   I  cold  of  —6°  to  —9°  F.  is  congealed,  and   it'  in  this 
state  it  is  subject  to  agitation  in  transportation  by  railroad 
it  is  permanently  injured,  never  returning  to  a  completely 
homogeneous  state  again.     The  oil  from  American  M 
not  so  nti'cr'lcd.      The  importation  of  linseed  into  the   I.  S. 
t>  Of  comparative);  recent  origin.     The  lir-l  cargo  came  in 
]s;;s  :(9  from  Odessa  by  the  ship    llen'iil...     The    India 
trade  followed   in  ships   u-ed  for  carrying  out  ice  to  Cal- 
cutta.    The  foreign  seed  costs  in  Xew  York  ahoiit  M'.  gold, 
per  bushel.     The  total  product  of  oil  from  both  Col 

and  domestic  seed  is  about    |;.i',nu  tons.      The  oil   \al t' 

a  bushel  of  seed  is  about  SI. 50,  currency,  and  the  value  of 
the  cake  from  the  same  89  oentl,  and  th«  OOlt  of  Itl  manu- 
facture is  40-45  cents.  The  cake  is  very  largely  exported 
to  London,  and  is  worth  about  $45,  gold,  per'ton.  The 
proeess  employed  in  the  manntaet  in  e  ol  lin-eed  oil  in  the 
I'.  S.  is  almost  cxaettx  that  dc-erihcd  in  Mn-pr: 
ittry,  and  more  fully  in  I'rc's  /<;,(,',,,/.,,//.  i  The  above 
facts  are  in  a  private  communication  to  the  writer  from 
a  well  known  manufacturer  in  Xew  York.) 

The  composition  »f  linseed  is  given  by  Way  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  lioij.  Ayr.  Sue.,  x.  pt.  2,  from  four  sources,  as 
follows: 


From  Riga 

"      Memel 

"      tbe  Black  Sea 

"      England,  1847 

"  "          IMS 


3.60 


4.61) 
4M 


ru.  per 

cent. 

::i  To 
36.00 
KM 

38.11 


A«h,|«r 


S.25 
3.S6 
S.64 
2.68 
4.03 


Water. 

I"  i  .  .  1,1 


9.45 

8.74 


UM 


Anderson  (Highland  Ayr.  ,S'oc.  J.,  2d  series,  No.  69,  p. 
376)  found  in  linseed  oil  24.44  per  cent  of  albuminous  sub- 
stance, 34.00  oil,  30.73  gum,  sugar,  and  cellulose,  3.33  ash, 
and  7.50  water  =  100.  Meurin  (./.  rhiirm.  [:t|,  xx.  '.If,) 
has  analyzed  the  several  parts  of  linseed,  as  follows : 

fGum  and  soluble  salts 14 

Epispenn...  ]  W'fttc7in  "nd  flXC''  "'' "  "    \ 

I  Matter  insoluble  in  water  and  ether..    4  =  21 

{Soft  resin  and  fixed  oil 6 
Soluble  i'ii i' water 3 
Insoluble  in  water 12  =  23 

Fixed  oil 30 

Water 5 

Matter  soluble  in  water 3 

"      insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether...  18  —  100 

Linseed  also  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage,  which 
is  in  the  outer  layers  of  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and  swells 
up  when  macerated  in  water,  bursting  the  cell-walls;  1 
pint  of  linseed  boiled  in  16  of  water  gives  a  mucilage  so 
thick  as  to  draw  out  in  threads  and  form  a  dark-colored 
mass  when  dry.  This  contains,  besides  mucilage,  legumine, 
albumen,  an  organic  acid,  perhaps  malic  acid,  and  ash  of 
lime,  potash,  iron,  partly  as  phosphates,  partly  carbonates. 
(*SVA»itWr,  as  quoted  by  Watts.) 

The  so-called  "caoutchouc  of  oils"  may  be  prepared  in 
several  ways,  as  by  exposing  linseed  oil  in  thin  layers  it 
dries  up  to  a  transparent,  resinous,  moderately  elastic  mass 
resembling  caoutchouc,  which  docs  not  melt  by  heat,  but 
carbonizes  and  burns.  Linseed  oil,  nut  oil,  or  poppy  oil, 
heated  to  about  600°-700°  F.,  takes  fire  and  burns  quietly 
until  only  tar  or  coal  remains.  If  the  burning  be  arrested 
by  closing  the  vessel,  a  brown  turpentine-like  body,  adhe- 
sive as  bird-lime,  remains.  This  substance,  boiled 
tinnously  with  water  containing  nitric  acid  (more  water 
being  added  from  time  to  time  to  check  the  too  rigorous 
action  of  the  nitrio  acid),  acroleine  is  evolved,  and  the 
body  becomes  solid  of  the  consistence  of  plaster,  ran 
caoutchouc,  and  does  not  adhere  to  the  fingers.  It  is  then 
fusible  only  in  part:  forms  an  emulsion  in  carbon  disulphidc; 
shrinks  when  boiled  with  concentrated  caustic  alkali ;  dis- 
sol\e.s  only  on  addition  of  water;  and  is  reprecipitated  by 
acids;  it  is  soluble  in  alcoholic  potash,  swells  in  ether 
free  from  alcohol,  and  partly  dissolves  in  a  larger  quantity 
of  other  :  alcohol  precipitates  it  from  this  solution.  It 
swells  without  dissolving  in  petroleum,  but  dissolves  com- 
pletely in  an  excess  of  turpentine,  which  in  small  quantity 
only  softens  it.  Its  solution  in  turpentine  remains  unaltered 
on  evaporation. 

Chloride  of  sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  12-15  parts  to 
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OIL  OF  TAR— OILS. 


100  of  linseed  oil  produces  caoutchouc-like  products  which 
more  of  the  sulphur  compound  hardens  ;  dilute  acids  and 
alkalies  do  not  attack  them,  but  they  are  saponified  by 
concentrated  alkaline  solutions.  li.  SILLIMAN. 

Oil  of  Tar.     See  TAR,  by  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.     See  TURPENTINE,  by  J.  P.  BAT- 

TEHSIIALL. 

Oil  of  Tur'pentine,  Medicinal  Uses  of.  This 
oil  is  a  powerful  irritant,  speedily  producing  redness  and 
burning  pain  >f  kept  too  long  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
Given  internally,  its  most  striking  efl'ect  is  a  tendency  in 
anything  like  overdose  to  cause  great  irritation,  and  even 
congestion,  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages,  with 
scanty  and  bloody  urine,  and  severe  pain  in  passing  the 
same.  Large  doses  act  as  an  irritant  poison,  although 
death  is  rare.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  used  externally  as  a 
rubcfacient  to  relieve  pain  or  spasm  of  internal  parts.  For 
this  purpose  flannels  wrung  out  in  hot  water  are  dipped  in 
the  oil  previously  slightly  warmed,  and  after  being  again 
wrung  dry  are  laid  upon  the  skin.  They  should  not  bo 
applied  longer  than  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  for  fear 
of  blistering  or  inflammation  of  the  skin.  Internally,  the 
oil  is  given  to  control  haemorrhages,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  often  very  efficacious.  It  is  specially  useful  in  bleedings 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  in  the  ulceration  of  the 
latter  organs  in  typhoid  fever.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  also 
used  as  a  vermifuge  and  as  an  ingredient  in  cathartic  en- 
emata.  The  dose  by  the  stomach  ranges  from  a  few  drops 
to  a  fluidraehm,  to  be  given  in  emulsion.  The  fumes  of 
the  oil,  volatilized  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  are  inhaled 
to  check  bleeding  from  the  lung?.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Oil,  Olive,  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  Euro- 
pean olive  (OUa  Enrnptea],  a  tree  grown  for  this  purpose 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  Over  thirty  varieties  of  the  olive  are  grown  in 
France,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  given  in  the  new  l)u- 
hamtl.  The  wild  olive  has  no  value  except  as  a  stock  on 
which  approved  sorts  are  engrafted.  In  the  several  depart- 
ments of  Southern  France,  where  the  famed  virgin  oil  of 
Aix  is  made,  the  olives  are  gathered  in  November  and  De- 
cember, when  about  two-thirds  ripe.  The  favorite  olive  of 
this  district  is  called  canon;  another  sort  is  called  brim 
(the  brown  sort).  When  ripe  this  fruit  is  of  mixed  red, 
green,  and  purple  color.  The  fruit  is  crushed  entire  in  an 
edge-wheel  mill  of  stone,  driven  by  animal  power  usually, 
care  being  taken  not  to  crush  the  stones  or  kernels,  which 
contain  a  bitter  principle  and  a  poor  oil.  The  virgin  oil 
is  dipped  out  of  the  mill  after  the  fruit  is  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  and  is  seldom  sold  in  commerce  separately,  bearing 
the  highest  price,  and  used  either  by  the  proprietors  of  es- 
tates or  for  enriching  poorer  sorts.  After  removing  the 
virgin  oil,  the  pumace  or  marc  is  placed  in  coarse  linen 
bags  or  preferably  in  circular  mats  of  palm-leaf,  called 
coimsins  (cushions),  which  have  a  central  opening  and  are 
about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  These  bags  are  then 
piled  on  each  other,  the  bottom  of  each  one  closing  the 
opening  of  that  beneath,  to  the  number  of  ten  to  twenty 
or  thirty,  as  may  be.  The  screw-press  is  then  applied,  and 
the  oil  trickling  down  is  collected  by  a  circular  gutter  and 
runs  into  a  tank.  This  gives  the  best  market  oil,  and  is 
called  premiere  qitalitt'.  The  marc  is  then  taken  from  the 
coussins,  broken  to  powder  by  flat  wooden  shovels,  and  re- 
packed in  a  second  set  of  bags.  This  process  is  twice 
repeated  on  the  dry  marc,  and  a  little  additional  oil  ob- 
tained each  time.  After  the  third  pressing  about  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water  are  poured  in  each  coussin,  and  the 
fourth  pressing  then  yields  a  considerable  volume  of  a 
lower-grade  oil,  which  is  used  either  to  mix  with  other 
oils  or  for  lubricating  and  burning  oils  and  in  soap  manu- 
facture. This  treatment  by  boiling  water  gives  the  oil 
known  as  au  chattel,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated,  but 
always  with  an  inferior  quality  of  oil.  The  total  quantity 
of  oil  obtained  by  the  four  pressings  in  the  department  of 
Var  is  from  40  to  50  litres  for  each  5  bushels  of  fruit,  or 
about  3  imperial  gallons  to  the  Winchester  bushel.  This 
includes  the  first  chaud,  but  not  the  subsequent  pressings. 
"  The  mean  produce  of  a  tree  in  France  is  about  10  pounds 
of  oil,  and  in  Italy  15  pounds,  but  single  trees  have  been 
known  in  fruitful  seasons  to  produce  300  pounds  of  oil." 
(Hillhoiue.)  Even  the  purest  virgin  oil  is  turbid  when  first 
pressed.  It  clears  itself  by  simply  standing  in  the  tanks, 
which  on  large  estates  are  masonry  cisterns  underground, 
where  the  oil  is  kept  at  an  even  temperature  for  a  long 
time,  air  being  excluded,  the  feculence  settling.  The  color 
of  the  best  oil  of  Aix  and  of  Tuscany  is  greenish. 

The  adulteration  of  olive  oil  is  made  chiefly  at  Mar- 
seilles by  adding  colza,  rape,  sesame,  cotton-seed,  and 
above  all  groundnut  oil.  The  groundnut  (American  pea- 
nut, Arachis  hypngKtt)  is  grown  extensively  on  the  Afri- 
can coast  expressly  for  its  oil,  which  is  often  sold  in  com- 


merce under  the  name  of  olive  oil,  and,  while  bland  and  in- 
offensive, has  nothing  of  the  fruity  flavor  of  the  gen  nine  olive 
oil.  The  "sweet  oil"  of  olives  has  a  peculiar  flavor,  due 
to  the  fruit,  not  to  be  mistaken,  and,  like  other  acquired 
tastes,  much  in  favor.  In  all  Southern  Europe  it  replaces 
butter  and  other  animal  fats  for  table  and  culinary  use, 
and  its  production  is  a  very  important  industry.  The 
trees  attain  a  great  age  and  large  dimensions,  and  do 
not  come  to  full  bearing  under  thirty  years ;  they  are  all 
grafted  varieties.  Some  groves  have  an  historic  celebrity, 
)  and  are  preserved  with  scrupulous  care  by  stringent  laws. 
Severe  pruning  is  needed  to  develop  the  best  fruit. 

The  pickled  olive  is  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
The  commoner  sorts  are  simply  treated  with  brine  made 
aromatic  with  fennel,  coriander-seed,  cumin,  and  rose- 
wood. But  the  picliullneii  of  Provence  (so  named  from  the 
Picciolim,  who  invented  the  process),  the  best  pickled 
olives,  are  gathered  green  in  October,  and  after  selecting 
the  finest  are  thrown  into  a  weak  alkaline  liquor  prepared 
from  soda  made  caustic  by  lime.  In  this  solution  they 
remain  eight  or  ten  hours,  till  the  pulp  ceases  to  adhere  to 
the  stone.  They  are  then  steeped  during  a  week  in  cold 
water  renewed  daily,  and  after  this  treatment  (which  re- 
moves the  bitterness  of  the  unripe  fruit)  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  an  aromatic  brine.  For  luxury  the  stones  are 
sometimes  removed,  and  the  fruit  stuffed  with  citpers, 
truffles,  or  minced  sardines,  and  closed  air-tight  in  buttles 
of  the  finest  oil.  The  picholine  is  the  fruit  of  Duhamel's 
eleventh  variety  (Olea  oblonya},  the  Olea  minor  hiccntie. 
N.  D.,  ninth  variety,  is  also  esteemed  for  pickling.  (For 
an  extended  account  of  the  olive  consult  Augustus  L.  Hill- 
house  in  Michaux's  North  American  Rylva,  i.  50-88.) 

In  the  U.  S.  the  olive  is  successfully  grown  in  Southern 
California,  where  the  Franciscan  monks  planted  olive- 
yards  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  llumboldt  (On 
the  Geographical  J)i«tribiitimi  <\f  f'ftnitu)  Bays  the  olive 
requires  a  climate  of  a  mean  temperature  of  57.17°,  and 
that  its  coldest  month  must  not  fall  below  41. 5°.  Such  a 
climate  is  found  in  California,  but  nowhere  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  America.  New  Smyrna  in  Florida  was 
founded  for  the  cultivation  of  the  olive  by  an  adventurer 
who  led  thither  a  colony  of  Greeks  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  but  in  1783  hardly  a  trace  of  this  settlement 
remained,  although  Bartram,  who  visited  it  in  1775,  de- 
scribes it  as  a  flourishing  town.  There  is,  however,  every 
reason  in  respect  of  fitness  of  soil  and  climate  for  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  the  olive  in  California.  The  olive  tree  is 
usually,  almost  uniformly,  a  biennial,  fruiting  only  in 
alternate  years;  but  at  Aix,  where  the  olive-harvest  is  in 
November,  it  is  annual  and  uniform.  In  California,  where 
nearly  all  fruit  trees  bear  twice  yearly,  the  olive  is  a  per- 
petual bearer.  (For  many  of  the  facts  in  reference  to  the 
department  of  Var  in  this  article  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  an  intelligent  American  long  resident  in  Southern 
France.)  B.  SILLIMAN. 

Oil,  Palm.     See  EL.EIS  and  PALM  OIL. 

Oils  [Lat.  oleum;  Or.  eAaiof].  The  oils  arc  liquid  fats 
(see  FATS)  existing  ready  formed  in  nature.  They  are 
mostly  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  stain  paper  with  a  permanent  greasy  spot,  are  insol- 
uble in  water,  little  soluble  in  alcohol  (castor  oil  cxcepted), 
completely  dissolved  by  ether,  often,  but  not  always,  taste- 
less and  odorless,  and  form  soaps  with  alkaline  bases,  set- 
ting free  glycerine.  In  short,  the  oils  are  glyccrides,  and 
fall  under  the  general  designation  of  fat-oils,  including 
certain  pasty  sorts,  like  palm  oil,  cocoa  oil,  and  other  but- 
ter-like vegetal  fats.  The  fat  vegetal  oils  are  all  fixed, 
while  the  essential  oils  are  all  volatile.  The  volatility  of 
some  of  the  fatty  acids  forms  no  exception  to  this  statement. 
The  essential  or  volatile  oils  mostly  exist  ready  formed  in 
plants,  from  which  they  arc  obtained  by  distillation.  They 
are  distinguished  from  the  fat-oils  not  more  by  their  vola- 
tility and  odor  than  by  their  action  with  alkaline  bases, 
not  being  capable  of  saponification.  The  volatile  oils  are 
therefore  separately  considered  (III.),  while  the  fixed  fat- 
oils  are  conveniently  grouped  with  reference  to  their  origin, 
as  I.  VEGETABLE  OILS,  and  II.  ANIMAL  OILS. 

I.  Vegetable  Oil«.— In  plants  the  fat-oils  exist  ready 
formed,  secreted  chiefly  in  the  seeds,  sometimes  in  the  flesh 
or  pulp  about  the  seeds,  as  in  the  olive,  dogberry,  etc.,  and 
much  more  rarely  in  the  roots,  as  in  the  earth-almond 
( Cyperui  esciilentus),  which  contains  2G  per  cent,  of  oil  dis- 
seminated in  minute  globules  in  the  cellular  tissue.  In 
the  oil-producing  seeds  the  oil  is  often  associated  with 
albuminous  matters,  gum  and  mucilage;  as  in  linseed,  for 
example.  When  such  seeds  are  bruised  or  ground  and 
diffused  in  water,  these  albuminous  bodies  suspend  the  oil, 
entangled  in  a  milky  emulsion  of  a  glairy  and  mucilaginous 
consistency.  Linseed  is  a  prominent  example  of  this  sort 
of  seeds.  The  vegetal  oils  are  usually  divided  into  two 


OILS. 


groups:  (1)    The  drying  oil*,  like  limited  uil,  which  on  ex- 
po-mo in  air  absorb  oxygen  and  dry  In  a.  rcsinoid  surface 
or  varnish  ;  ami  (2)  th>   /""//  of  ,i<>u-<i/'i/iti<i  «i/«,  of  which 
olive  oil  in  an  example.     The  latter  class  become  rancid  on 
expo-lire  to  air,  but  as  a  rule  such  oil-  do   imt  dry  up,  al- 
though many  of  them  thicken.   Tin-  grouping  of  the  \CL-,- 
tal  ,/ils  i.-  llmt  usually  adopted,  and  in  its  support   i 
dii'-cd  the  chemical  e\  idenrc  that  there  is  a  corresponding 
difference  in   the  primary  organic    nucleus  or  molecular 
primping  of  the  atoms  i"  ad  DjdrogMl,     Thus,  the 

primary  nucleus  of  the  drying  oils  is  Chilis,  and  its  acid 
linn/,  icaaid,  CMHj8.0«,  or,  in  thu  present  nutation,  I'lella.- 
Oj;  while  in  the  fatty  or  non-drying  oils  the  primary 
nucleus  ii  C«Hib  firing  "'•/.•  »'•<'!  <':»il!:i>."i  ('i-ll3»."». 

,-rr  !,i  Nol.Klr  ali'l  I»M:H-  A«'ins,  beyond. I  Clue/,  who  has 
elaborately  investigated  tin-  t'.it  oil-  of  plants  i  .1  nn.  '<•  '  'h. 
ft  I'/ii/i.  and  Hull.  N-"-.  I'll.,  IM'I.'O,  concludes  tlnit  this  dis- 
tinction is  one  of  decree  rather  than  of  kind,  ,-ince  he 
finds  in  the  ease  of  lifty  oil-  of  his  own  preparutinn,  ex- 
jM.-ed  during  oi^hti-.-n  iiioni  hs  to  air,  that  all  were  changed, 
not  only  by  absorbing  o\y^cn  (the  usual  statement),  but 
also  by  losing  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  (lie  si.  railed  dry- 
ing oils  this  change  is  milch  greater  than  in  fatty  oils,  like 
olive  oil.  CloeK  1ms  by  proximate  au;il\-i--  determined  the 
amount  of  oil  present  in  over  1!IH>  sorts  of  grains  or 
nnd  has  tabulated  the  results  \vitli  reference  to  the  weight 
of  the  hectolitre,  the  amount  of  water  lost  at  11)11°  ('..  the 
ash.  the  quantity  of  oil  in  the  normal  and  dry  seed,  and  the 
tlcn-ity  of  the  oil.  Cloe'z  in  his  researches  on  the  oils  used 
an  improved  form  of  displacement  apparatus,  employing 
>H  disulphidc  in  (In-  slate  of  vapor  as  the  solvent.  Ether, 
benzine,  and  chloroform  also  may  be  used  to  exhaust  or 
displace  oil  from  seeds,  but  are  less  efficient  and  otherwise 
less  desirable  than  carbon  disulphidc,  which  also  dissolves 
far  b-ss  of  the  foreign  bodies  present  than  any  other  known 
agent.  This  agent  may  be  completely  freed  of  the  disgust- 
ing odor  of  the  commercial  product  (due  to  a  sulphuretted 
hydrocarbon)  by  distilling  it  from  caustic  lime  in  ponder 
(Silliiiian)  or  by  digesting  it  for  a  time  on  powdered  mer- 
curic chloride  (Cloez).  The  use  of  carbon  disulphide  for  re- 
moving the  oil  of  corn  (Zea  main)  before  its  treatment  in  the 
masli-ttib.  for  producing  whisky,  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  quality  of  the  liquor,  has  been  perfected  by  the  Messrs. 
Tracy  of  New  York,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  patent.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  condensed  from  the  memoir  of  Cloez,  pre- 
seuis  his  results  upon  fifty  oils,  showing  the  gain  in  weight 
of  ten  grammes  of  each  oil  exposed  for  eighteen  months  in 
tarred  capsules  of  glass,  and  weighed  every  three  months. 
These  were  covered  with  disks  of  filter-paper  to  exclude 
dust,  and  each  oil  was  subjected  to  ultimate  analysis  both 
before  and  after  the  exposure,  gome  of  the  analytical  re- 
sults are  cited  in  the  large  table  on  next  page. 

We  select  four  examples  of  the  analyses  of  oils  by  Cloez, 
which  show  the  gain  in  oxygen  and  the  loss  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  each  oil  after  eighteen  months'  exposure  to 
air.  Ten  grammes  of  each  oil  were  taken,  and  the  gain 
in  weight  of  this  quantity  is,  shown  in  the  fourth  column, 
and  the  differences  in  the  fifth : 

1.   Oil  of  Setame. 

Freih  oil.  Airated  oil. 


|  that  obtained  by  pressure  and  left  entangled  in  the  oil-cake 

I"  7'<>nrr»iii  ").  In  well-regulated  nianufactoric.  in  I 
the  oil  left  in  the  cake  is  about  It)  per  cent,  of  ihc  i,.i.,l 
quantity  in  the  seed.  The  following  table  rnu.i.  uses  the 
results  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  five  M-II  -.1  tin-  more 
important  oil  producing  seeds,  and  sh<.u-  the  application 
I  of  a  formula  deduced  irom  i>\pei  iment.  capable  id'  use  in 
any  case  of  a  seed  in  which  analysis  has  determined  the 
total  quantity  of  oil  it  contains : 


Composition  In  100  parts.  Pr.  100  p'ts.  Pr.  104.83  gr. 

Carbon 78.670  70.705  74.12 

Hydrogen 11.678  10.036  11.15 

Oxygen 9.652=100    18.698=100    19.56=104.83 

2.   Caitor  Oil. 

Carbon 74.381  72.125  74.058 

Hydrogen 11.402  11.108  11.405 

Oxygen -14.237=100    _16.7G7  =  100    17.217  = 


DIff. 

•  4.55 

•  OJS28 

•  9.918 


-  0.303 

-  0.003 
=  102.680+   2.980 

3.   I.  in  teed  Oil, 

Carbon 77.57  67.55  72.299  —  8271 

Hydrogen 11.33  9.88  10.574  —    07.56 

Oxygen 11.10  =  100     22.57  =  100      24.157  =  107.030  +  13.057 

4.  Poppy  Oil. 

Carbon 77.497  66.68  71.381  -   6.116 

Hydrogen "•:«»  '-"'I  10.641  _   0.757 

Oxygen 11.108=100    23.38  =  100      25.028  =  107.08  +13.923 

It  is  plain  from  these  analyses  that  the  oils  all  absorb  oxygen 
and  eliminate  carbon  and  hydrogen.  A  part  of  the  loss  is 
doubtless  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  but  Cloez 
remarks  also  the  production  of  a  volatile  hydrocarbon  an- 
alogous to  acrolcine.  irritating,  and  staining  the  paper  cov- 
ers of  the  glass  vessels  of  a  brown  color,  resembling  the  like 
coloration  seen  on  the  pages  of  old  books,  in  which,  by  a 
like  process  of  oxidation  of  the  oil  in  the  printer's  ink,  a 
suffocating  odor  is  evolved  familiar  to  those  who  consult 
these  volumes.  Old  engravings  are  stained  by  the  same 
volatile  hydrocarbon,  doubtless. 

Cloe'z  has  also  determined  the  ratio  existing  between  the 
amount  of  oil  present  in  the  seed,  as  fixed  by  analysis,  and 
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oil  contained  in  loo  part-,  of  seed  ;  K       loo—  II  ; 
T  (the  weight  of  the  cake)       1;       -;h*DO«T       l:       i:      '"", 
and  the  quantity  of  oil  (/i)  to  be  obtained  In  pressing  100  parts 
of  seed  will  be/,-    H  —  **. 
9 

Purification  of  Oili. — The  crude  oils  come  from  the  press 
more  or  less  changed  by  the  heat  employed,  and  contami- 
nated  by  albumen,  resinous   and  coloring  mailer,  « hi.-b 
must  be  removed  to  fit  the  oils  for  nice  purposes.    The  i 
incut  originally  proposed   by  Thenard   in    1SIII    \,  p(il]   i,, 

general  use— mixing  the  oil  with  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 

centratcd  sulphuric  acid  in  a  lead  lined  %  at,  stirring  it  until 
it  assumes  a  greenish  tint,  and  finally  as  the  inucil ., 
carbonized  the  whole  mass  blackens.  After  twenty-four 
hours'  repose  about  2  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  water,  of 
about  170°  F.,  is  added,  and  the  whole  agitated  vigorously 
until  the  liquid  appears  milky,  when  the  mixture  i-  ; 
ferrcdfor  rest  to  large  reservoirs  ataeonstant  temperature 
of  about  80°  F.  After  some  days'  rest  the  clear  oil  is  de- 
canted and  filtered  either  through  cotton,  carded  wool,  or 
flannel,  sometimes  through  river-sand  and  branches  of 
trees  free  of  leaves.  The  saturation  of  the  acid  is  ac- 
complished after  Dubrunfaut  by  chalk  without  the  use  of  so 
much  water.  The  oil-cake  itself  is  sometimes  employed  in  a 
state  of  dry  powder,  to  avoid  filtration,  Ml  kilogrammes  of 
the  powdered  cake  being  capable  of  clarify  ing  200  hectolitres 
of  oil  in  successive  portions  of  about  6  hectolitres  each. 
Oils  like  cotton-seed  and  palm  oil  are  treated  in  England 
by  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  potassic  chlorate,  which 
rapidly  oxidizes  the  coloring-matters.  About  1  to  2  per 
cent,  of  this  mixture  suffices,  and  an  excess  of  chlorate  is 
to  be  avoided  as  well  as  of  nitric  acid,  which  with  alkalies 
gives  a  strong  red  color  to  the  oil,  very  objectionable  when 
used  to  make  soaps.  Many  other  methods  of  purification 
have  been  proposed  for  oils,  of  which  we  mention  only  that 
of  air-treatmtnt  with  acid  by  M.  C.  Michaud,  who  proposed 
in  1869  to  blow  air  through  the  oil,  while  the  acid  is  per- 
mitted to  fall  in,  in  numerous  small  streams.  The  oil 
charged  with  air  forms  with  the  feculence  a  mixture  of 
less  density,  which  gathers  as  a  bulky  scum  on  the  sur- 
face, which  is  skimmed  off,  while  the  operation  is  repeated 
until  this  scum  ceases  to  appear.  The  oil  is  then  treated 
by  a  current  of  steam  until  it  is  warmed  to  212°,  and  with 
a  diminishing  quantity  of  steam  it  is  in  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ready  to  separate  from  the  water  and 
filter. 

Physical  Properties — All  the  oils  are  lighter  than  water 
(see  the  column  of  sp.  gr.  in  the  following  table),  but  their 
densities  vary  greatly  with  temperature;  «.  <j.  olive  oil  at 
12°  C.  has  sp.gr.  .919;  at  26°,  .911;  and  at  84°,  .862.  The 
congealing  points  of  the  oils  vary  also  greatly,  being  for 
olive  oil  2°  (C.);  colza,  —  6.25° ;  groundnut,  —  7°  ;  almonds, 

—  10°;    grape,  —  16°;    poppy  and  castor,  —  18    ;    lin-ecd. 

—  27.0°  ;  pine,  —  30°.    The  oils  vary  equally  in  electric  con- 
ductivity, that  of  olive  oil  being  677  times  less  than  the 
others.    This  peculiarity  was  made  the  basis  of  Rousseau's 
diayometer,  an  instrument  designed  to  detect  adulteration 
in  olive  oil  by  the  varying  intensity  of  an  electrical  current 
moving  a  magnetic  needle. 

Chemical  1'ropcrtict. — The  effects  of  air  upon  the  veg- 
etable oils  have  already  been  given.  In  general,  the  non- 
drying,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  become  rancid  by  ex- 
posure to  air,  while  the  drying  oils  become  gummy  or  resin- 
ous. This  effect  is  quickened  or  intensified  by  boiling 
them  with  oxide  of  lead,  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  borate 
or  acetate  of  manganese — an  operation  attended  with  the 
production  of  a  high  color.  For  colorless  varni-ln--  -living 
oils  are  treated  in  the  cold  by  oleate  of  lead  prepared  after 
the  method  of  Bouis  by  acting  on  oleio  acid  by  litharge. 
The  same  result  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  protoxide  of 
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manganese,  precipitated  by  an  alkali  from  a  protosalt  of 
manganese,  rapidly  washed,  and  incorporated  with  the  oil. 
On  driving  into  the  mixture  a  finely-divided  current  of  air 
the  manganese  is  peroxidizcd  in  the  midst  of  the  oil,  giving 
after  washing  with  oil  a  colorless  and  very  drying  oil.  The 


action  of  acids  and  alkalies  upon  oils  is  considered  under 
OLEIC  ACID,  OLEINB,  and  also  under  SAPONIFICATION  and 
SOAP.  (For  a  fuller  list  of  oils  than  above  given  see  Watts's 
Chemical  -Dictionary,  art.  "  Oils."  For  CASTOR  OIL,  LIN- 
SEED OIL,  OIL,  OLIVE,  etc.,  see  those  articles.) 


Table  of  Analyses  of  Fifty  Species  of  Oleaginous  Seeds,  with  the  liesnlts  of   their  Ej-posure  to  Air  for  Eighteen 
Month*.     liy  M.  8.  C'tuez  (Hull,  tie  la  Soc.  Chem.,  iii.  46,  1865). 


Names  of  plants. 

k 

tt 

3s 
f 

Fatty  matter- 

h 

a  o 

i 

Ash  in  100  parts. 

3 
1 

Weight  of  10  gr.  nf 
oilafcer  IS  months' 
exposure  to  air. 

Condition  of  the  oil  after  exposure  to  air. 

In  100 
parts 
bv 

weight. 

in  vol- 

niiii'l"'! 
hecto- 
litre. 

kil. 
57.84 
64.80 
51.64 
4,5.69 
44.00 
66.80 
48.75 
58.48 
6.70 
62.20 
64.00 
67.10 
59.80 
63.00 
56.82 
46.87 
56.10 
48.73 
69.62 
62.00 
57.40 
57.60 
73.14 
67.04 
75.39 
62.25 
68.80 
69.87 
60.60 
66.79 
69.93 
70.70 
72.55 
72.00 
75.42 
68.60 
65.00 
65.84 
60.80 
50.00 
38.70 
40.05 
58.92 
57.56 
62.15 
44.10 
63.45 
54.45 
55.00 
54.80 

gr. 
09.300 
20.010 
19.032 
32.700 
21.810 
35.100 
23.86 
25.00 
21.98 
53.95 
21.32 
39.1") 
25.905 
23.675 
43.75 
62.12 
68.81 
37.03 
37.95 
5.40 
5.215 
44.80 
18.45 
31.04 
23.97 
39.50 
43.42 
39.25 
39.10 
40.97 
40.02 
37.60 
25.70 
31.92 
31.27 
36.13 
37.75 
27.08 
42.30 
31.50 
39.22 
21.83 
55.69 
43.63 
50.50 
64.32 
43.52 
60.35 
32.40 
44.73 

gr- 
42.900 
14.005 
10.559 
16.079 
10.374 
25.414 
12.524 
15.940 

LSM 

36.311 

28.883 
16.790 
15.931 
26.842 
31.100 
40.073 
19.142 
28.253 
35.034 
3.243 
20.901 
14.619 
22.784 
19.507 
26.997 
32.770 
29.721 
28.428 
29.891 
30.98 
29.09 
20.24 
24.X2 
25.59 
20.57 
26.84 
19.26 
27.74 
18.95 
16.23 
9.47 
35.88 
20.60 
34.18 
30.58 
30.05 
28.37 
19.05 
26.30 

gr. 
5.04 
9.02 
11.12 
8.34 
9.30 
7.94 
7.44 
8.56 
10.18 
5.24 
10.04 
29.20 
7.02 
9.30 
7.34 
5.14 
3.70 
6.48 
7.84 
8.10 
12.65 
7.74 
12.76 
8.84 
10.40 
8.84 
7.64 
9.08 
8.44 
8.70 
8.72 
9.10 
7.74 
8.24 
8.42 
8.40 
6.84 
7.24 
7.40 
8.80 
6.44 
10.68 
5.64 
7.28 
5.26 
4.68 
9.14 
6.64 
9.12 
7.S8 

gr. 
1.30 
3.46 
3.08 
4.16 
3.20 
3.84 
2.82 
2.92 
3.15 
5.08 
5.00 
1.79 
1.96 
3.70 
2.70 
3.18 
2.56 
2.72 
3.90 
2.60 
1.75 
3.06 
5.50 
4.16 
4.66 
8.30 
3.56 
3.60 
2.68 
3.36 
3.32 
3.80 
4.36 
9.90 
3.30 
4.16 
8.40 
11.16 
6.48 
4.70 
3.96 
4.52 
2.85 
2.46 
1.62 
2.00 
3.30 
2.16 
3.90 
4.10 

0.934 
0.926 
0.930 
0.929 
0.925 
0.923 
0.929 
0.922 
0.925 
0.924 
0.932 
0.916 
0.922 
0.936 
0.920 
0.934 
0.903 
0.942 
0.935 
0.918 
0.923 
0.957 
0.923 
0.930 
0.926 
0.910 
0.912 
0.922 
0.916 
0.915 
0.916 
9.917 
0.921 
0.933 
0.921 
0.932 
0.924 
0.925 
0.927 
0.930 
0934 
0.929 
0.918 
0.915 
0.918 
0.928 
0.918 
0.919 
0.935 
0.919 

gr- 
10.280 
10.758 
10.776 
10.099 
10.689 
10.733 
10.802 
10.698 
10.812 
10.483 
10.835 
10.372 
10.802 
10.397 
10.438 
10.742 
10.268 
10.476 
10.703 
10.505 
10.542 
10.391 
10.812 
10.810 
10.856 
10.666 
10.572 
10.536 
10.542 
10.537 
10.53!) 
10.542 
10.524 
10.572 
10.527 
10.537 
10.773 
10.696 
10.705 
10.778 
10.740 
10.082 
10.459 
10.547 
10.426 
10.747 
10.621 
10.434 
10.785 
10.825 

No  change  in  appearance. 
Nearly  solid,  surface  wrinkled. 
"          "         "       undulated, 
wrinkled. 

Cardon  oil  (Cynara  canlunculus)  

Sunflower  (Helianthus  annns)  

"          "          "       much  wrinkltd. 
Solid  surface  uniform. 
Very  thick,  irregular  surface. 
Thick  uniform  surface. 
Nearly  solid,  surface  much  wrinkled. 
Liquid,  scarcely  thickened. 
Very  thick,  surface  uniform. 
Liquid,  hardly  thickened. 
" 
Solid,  wrinkled. 
Liquid,  hardly  thickened. 
Very  thick,  uniform  surface. 
Solid  very  wrinkled. 
Liquid,  little  thickened. 
"        thickened. 
"        slightly  thickened. 
Solid,  uniform. 
Nearly  solid,  surface  undulated. 
"          •'         "       uniform. 
Liquid,  thickened. 

Solid,  very  much  wrinkled. 

Nearly  solid,  smooth,  uniform. 
"         "      wrinkled. 
Liquid,  little  thickened. 

Solid,  very  wrinkled. 
Very  thick,  even  surface. 
Liquid,  hardly  thickened. 
Solid,  much  wrinkled. 
Very  thick,  even  surface. 

Paulowuia  (P.  imperial^)  
Sesame  of  India  (S.  Indiaum)  
Oil  of  DracQcephalitm  moldavicum  
Olives  (Olea  Europea)  

Pistachio-nuts  (P.  ve.ra)  

Horse-chestnut  (&.iculus  tiippocastanum)  

Thlaspi  oleifera  
Gold-of-pleasure  seed  (Canulina  saliva)  
Cress-seed  (Lepidium  sativum)  
Colza  (spring),  (Brassica  c.  oletf,  prtecoz.)  
(  'ul/a  i  in  season),  (B.  campestris  oleifera)  

Bummer  cabbage  (B.  asperifolia  oleifera)  

Mustard  white  (8  alba)  

Flax  (Chenvre)      

Evening  primrose  (QSnotfusra  biennis)  

Groundnuts,  wit  bout  shells  

Filbert,  shelled  (Oorylut  avettana)  

Pignon  fir  (Pinmparvifloraf)  

II.  Animal  Oils. — The  animal  oils  and  fats  have  a  con- 
stitution closely  identical  with  the  non-drying  vegetal  oils. 
They  are  in  general  propenylie  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids 
(see  FATS  andUi.YCEiuxE),  so  rich  in  oleicacid  as  to  remain 
fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  while  the  corresponding 
glyceritles  of  palmitic  and  stearie  acids  are  more  or  less 
solid  fats,  as  tallow,  mutton  suet,  lard,  etc.  The  animal 
oils  have,  as  a  class,  a  characteristic  and  very  persistent 
odor,  referable  to  their  origin,  which  in  some  of  the  fish 
oils  is  peculiarly  offensive.  This  animal  odor  adheres  to 
the  soaps  made  from  even  the  sweetest  animal  oils  with 
great  obstinacy.  The  liquid  animal  oils  are  largely  de- 
rived from  marine  animals.  Xpcrm  oil  occurs  in  the  cavity 
of  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  (Pkyteter  macrocephaluii), 
mixed  with  spermaceti,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  crys- 
tallization and  pressing  in  the  cold.  It  is  saponified  with 
difficulty  by  potash,  yielding  the  same  fatty  acids  as  sper- 
maceti fat,  with  which  it  appears  to  be  isomeric.  It  is 
esteemed  the  most  valuable  of  animal  oils,  and  boars  the 
highest  price.  Whale  or  train  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
blubber  of  the  right  whale  (Halienn  misticetns),  from  the 
black-fish,  and  from  other  species  of  whales.  Its  sp.  gr. 
varies  from  .919  to  .929.  Dolphin  oil  and  porpoise  oil  con- 
tain a  peculiar  fat  called  delphinine,  phocenine,  or  dolphin 
fat.  It  is  a  neutral,  very  mobile  oil,  of  sp.  gr.  0.948-0.954, 
of  a  faint,  peculiar,  somewhat  ethereal  odor,  like  that  of 
valeric  acid.  Phocenine  is  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  valc- 
veriens,  and  has  been  separated  by  Berthelot  into  valeric 
acid  and  glycerine.  Seal  oil,  shark  oil,  sea-calf  oil  are  fat 
oils  obtained  from  the  blubber  of  these  animals,  and  having 
characteristics  in  common  with  whale  oil.  The  menhaden 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  extensively  taken  for  the  oil  they 


furnish  and  the  fith -guano  produced  from  the  compressed 
fish  after  boiling  to  separate  the  oil. 

Cod-llrcr  Oil.     (See  OIL,  COD-LIVER.) 

III.  Essential  or  Volatile  Oils. — The  group  or  natural 
family  of  hydrocarbons  which  is  known  as  the  aromatic 
</)•<; a/,  embraces  benzole  and  itshomologucs  (see  BENZOLE); 
hydrocarbons  of  the  naphthalene  series.  < ',,1 '•.>,,- s.  and  the 
terpenes,  CioIIia,  of  which  turpentine  oil  and  its  isomeres 
are  members,  including  also  caoutchouc  and  gutta-percha. 
The  volatile  oils  form  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  aromatic 
group,  and  to  this  appendix  are  referred  also,  properly,  the 
resins  and  balsams,  the  bitumens,  and  allied  substances. 
We  restrict  our  remarks  here  to  the  volatile  oils  and  es- 
sences found  already  formed  inplants.  The  essential  oils  of 
plants  consist  chiefly  of  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons  with  acid 
or  oxygenized  bodies  of  the  same  class.  They  are  mostly 
isomeric  or  polymeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  represented 
by  Cioll'6-  Turpentine  oil  is  the  product  of  various  species 
of  Oonifens,  and  is  obtained  from  wounds  or  incisions  in  the 
bark,  from  which  it  exudes  in  combination  with  the  resin 
and  other  vegetable  juices,  and  is  separated  from  them  by 
distillation.  While  all  the  volatile  oils  thus  obtained  from 
coniferous  plants  are  alike  in  general  properties,  as  of  odor, 
solvent  power,  etc.,  they  really  differ  much  in  density,  and 
more  especially  in  optical  properties,  some  revolving  the 
polarized  beam  to  the  right  (dextro-rotatory), while  others 
revolve  it  to  the  left  (lievo-rotatory),  and  in  unlike  de- 
grees. Most  kinds  of  turpentine  oils  are  mixtures  of  two  or 
more  isomeric  or  polymeric  hydrocarbons,  differing  in  phys- 
ical and  sometimes  in  chemical  properties.  The  oxidized 
constituents  of  the  essential  oils  are  sometimes  the  direct 
products  of  the  oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbon  itself,  in  which 
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case  they  are  usually  \i-cid   re-ins;  while  in  other  cases 

the  two  Ha.-.-c..  appear  di-tiiict  —  i.  t.  not  derivative  of  the 

primary    nucleus.      (ilad-lonc    h:i.-    lately    carefully 

studied  tlii'  volatile  oils  in  view  of  ihi'ir  K|n'i'ilir  gravity, 

boiling    point-,   allil    oplieal     properties     t.l'.iun.    t'h'nt.    S'"'.. 

1864,  xril.   I,  Mid  a-ain   H.ul.  \\\.\.  s.  I.  1*7:.').     The  hy- 

drocarbons   from    e'-eilti:ll    oils    m:iy  I"'    arranged    ill    three 

polyunvic  group*.  Inn  ing  the  formula'.  rr-|M'rlivi'ly,  <'ioli]«, 

•  V,  II  •.'!.  I'...,,  I  l.i...    'I'  lir  Mr.-t  groii  p  cum  pri-e-  tin-  ','rc.itei1  number 

irpclitill'-.  oralini'.caniMay.liimilc;:,  ani-c. 

thv  mi',  i'i''.:  i  in'-'  .....  id.tho-c  from  olove*,ro*ewoo4,oab«be, 

caiamii-.  etc.  :  while  tin1  la-l  group  ha-  only  oni'  rcprc 
selltativc.  colophcue.  'I'lii'-i-  gioup-  are  di.-lilli.'ui-hcil  hy 
t!u'  \  apor-dcnsilii  -  "t  i  •  lon^'ini;  t'i  lln-ni  —  viz. 

the  lir,-t  Lrr"iip  requires  a  theoretical  vapor  den-ity  nf  1.71, 
while  actual  i'\|irrillli'Ml  nil  oil  of  ltir|H'lll  inc.  pepper.  JUUI- 

i.    I.    ll'llliill,   orailgc.    Bte.    gives     clo-ely    approximate   ri'MlltS. 
ol   calamus    all  I    patchouli    oil-   liladstone  got    dell-it  ic-   ot 

|'..>H  aii'l  7.1-'.  re-ped  ively.  while  theory  icijuires  for  the 
formula  ('i.-.ll-ji  7.  IN!  sp.  gr.  iMiiclin  (lliiHilli<iiik)  gives 
an  i'\|n'riiiirMi  il  ili-n-iiy  fur  culophcno  greater  than  in  re- 
quired by  the  formula  CsoHas* 

The  volatile  "il-  generally  absorb  oxygon  rapidly,  rare- 
fviil.g  mid  gaining  color  ill  the  pro.  •>•--.  and  sometimes 
forming  cry-tals  of  camphor-like  bodies.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine in  four  months  ab,-orbs  t  wen  ty  I  hues  its  volume  of  oxy- 
gen, and  in  furty-thrco  months  IL'S  volumes  ;  it  thu 
<juires  tin-  properties  ut'  o/iini',  and  its  bleaching  power  is 
seen  nn  the  cork  used  to  stop  the  bottle  containing  it. 
Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  are 
all  ali-  -I  lie  1  by  turpentine  and  other  oils  of  that  group, 
which  are  thus  clumped  gem-rally  into  renins,  balsa  i 
camphors.  The  nils  uf  lemon,  orange,  etc.  by  exposure 
-i  cm  spontaneously  to  lose  their  delicate  perfume  and 
change  to  the  odor  of  turpentine. 

The  volatile  oils  are  genenilly  obtained  by  distilling  the 
parts  nf  plant-  in  which  they  exist,  as  the  leaves,  bark, 
roots,  and  even  wood,  either  alone  or  more  usually  with 
water,  the  vupor  of  which  carries  over  mechanically  the 
oils  of  a  higher  boiling-point,  which  usually  emit  at  212° 
a  vapor  ut'  considerable  tension,  whioh  gives  the  charac- 
teri-tie  mlor  of  the  plant,  and  is  condensed  with  the  steam, 
separating  in  the  receiver  into  a  milky  or  turbid  layer, 
usually,  but  not  always,  lighter  than  the  water.  Many 
oils  of  delieatc  perfume,  like  oil  of  lemons,  orange,  etc., 
exist  in  cells  in  the  skin  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  in  a  state 
sufficiently  abundant  to  permit  their  separation  by  me- 
ehanical  pie-sure,  while  heat  would  impair  their  delicacy. 
The  essences  are  only  the  watery  solutions  of  essential  oils, 
anil  are  often  prepared  in  domestic  economy,  as  rose-water, 
e-senee  of  pennyroyal,  mint,  etc.,  by  distillation  or  by  ad- 
dition of  the  oils  to  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  hold 
them  in  emulsion  or  hydration,  forming  the  so-called  dit- 
tilli-,1  miters  of  the  apothecary. 

Some  of  the  volatile  oils  contain  acids,  aldehydes,  etc., 
the  study  of  whioh  has  shed  important  light  on  organic 
chemistry  —  c.fj,  oil  of  winter-green  (  Gutdthcrtaprociitnbens) 
and  meadow-sweet  (Spirim  ulmaria)  furnishing  salicylate 
of  methyl  and  salycylic  aldehyde.  Hitter  almonds  furnish 
benzole  aldehyde,  anil  aldehydes  of  analogous  constitution 
arc  obtained  from  the  essential  oils  of  cumin  (Cii-utu 
nYoMii),  oil  of  cinnamon  and  cassia,  etc.  Sulphur  exists 
in  certain  oils,  as  of  garlic  and  mustard.  The  number  of 
the  volatile  oils  of  vegetable  origin  is  very  large,  (imelin 
i  bes  over  170  in  his  Hundbwtk.  There  are  large  areas 
of  the  earth  where  plants  with  a  tercbinthino  or  balsamic  odor 
abound  almost  exclusively,  as  in  portions  of  Nevada  and 
California.  The  properties  of  the  plants  referred  to  remain, 
for  the  most  part,  to  IK-  in\  c-ti  irate  I.  A  peculiar  turpentine 
of  the  Sierra  Ne\  a  la,  called  "  tlieoline,"  and  derived  chiefly 
from  film*  poiuieroM  and  /'.  .SVmim;m,  has  a  density  of 
only  about  090,  ordinary  turpentine  being  870  or  over. 

The  odors  of  volatile  oils  are  by  no  means  all  agreeable. 
Many  are  pungent,  irritating,  and  even  repulsive:  their 
taste  is  usually  aromatic,  often  burning.  Alcohol  and 
ether  are  their  proper  solvents.  Many  volatile  oils  are 
the  result  of  decomposition  of  other  compounds  by  heat, 
fermentation,  and  the  action  of  acids  ;  such  are  eupione, 
creosote,  naphthaline,  fusel  oil,  oil  of  wine,  etc.  ;  while 
others  which  exist  ready  formed  in  plants,  like  those  of 
X/"V,Mi  iilui'trin  and  'innltk-i-i"  firocvm&tfiu,  Duly  be  formed 
artificially.  There  are  some  volatile  oils  of  animal  origin, 
as  in  ants  castoretim,  skunk,  etc. 

Tlie  adulteration  of  volatile  oils  is  often  practised  with 
fixed  oils,  when  it  may  be  detected  by  a  permanent  grea-\ 
stain  left  on  paper  after  evaporation  and  \\annini;;  by 
distilling  oil"  the  volatile  oil.  honing  the  fixed  oil  behind; 
or  by  dissolving  the  volatile  oil  in  I  lire"  or  four  volumes 
ut  MI  per  cent,  alcohol,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  fixed 
oil  remains  behind.  Alcohol  is  also  a  frequent  adulterant, 
and  may,  when  the  quantity  is  large,  he  detected  by  dilu- 


tion of  the  adulterated  oil  with   water,  when  it  becomes 

very  turbid.      Oil  of  turpentine    is  often  used  to  adulterate 

the  costly  oils  of  the  same  sei  ie-.  as  nt  oranire.  b mini,  ne 
roll,  etc.  It  may  often  be  detected  by  the  smell,  or  alter 
,-etting  tire  to  it  and  then  blowing  it  out. 

Tlie  odor  of  volatile    g  I   with  their 

oxidation,     nil  id'  turpentine,  lem gloTO,  and   the  like. 

when  di.-lilled  in  carbonic  acid  or  iiitin^en.  and  o\  er  lime, 
are  nearly  odoilos.  Air  re-t  >res  the  odor.  Moisture 
seem-  e--enlia!  aNn  tu  I  In  de \  (dopniellt  of  till'  odor  of 

volatile  oils.  All  odorous  flowers  are  more  fragrant  wln-n 
moi-ieneil  with  dew,  and  ill  dry  climate-  in-,-  and  other 
fragrant  blooms  are  scentless  alter  the  dry  sea-nii  Mt-  in 
and  dew  no  longer  falls.  Violets  .[  !>  jum  chlo- 

ride under  a  bell  lose  all  odor,  but  regain  il  completely 
when  liioi-tencd  a^'ain  with  water:  and  paper  nioi.-tened 
with  a  volatile  odor  and  t  hen  pel  led  ly  di  ie  I  ,•,;•.-.  !  i  emit 
odor  until  it  is  again  moi.-tened  \\nli  a  linlc  water.  I 
leaves  and  other  fragrant  petals  yield  a  much  stronger 
water  if  distilled  from  a  bath  acidulated  « il  II  sulphuric 
acid — a  fact  noticed  by  4Ub6rtB  Maxims.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  many  di-ti!led  waters  when  l\e],t  in  uell  el-i-cd 
bottles  become  slimy,  lose  their  proper  'idor.  and  acquire 
an  offensive  smell:  whereas  if  kept  in  Ino-dy  covered 
re«ell  they  remain  unchanged,  or  even  recover  their 
proper  odor  when  exposed,  alter  change,  to  air  again, 
liiuelin  su;rirest-  that  this  is  due  to  albuminous  and  mu- 
cous matters  carried  over  in  the  dUtillation,  which,  when 
they  putrefy,  rob  the  volatile  oil  of  a  portion  of  its  oxy- 
gen, depriving  it  of  its  proper  odor.  B.  SILLIMA.I. 

Oil,  Seneca,  a  local  name  for  petroleum, 

Oils,  Essential.    Sec  OILS. 

Oils,  Volatile.    See  OILS. 

Oint'ment  [Lat.  H»i</ii*-iifH»i],  a  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
ration designed  to  bo  applied  externally,  and  usually  mixed 
with  oily  matter,  but  less  fluid  than  a  liniment.  Ointments 
are  often  very  useful  local  anodyne  applications,  are  em- 
ployed also  as  <li -cut lent -.  astringents,  stimulants,  and  are 
especially  useful  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 

Oise,  a  river  of  France,  rises  in  Belgium,  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, and  joins  the  Seine  after  a  course  of  158  miles, 
half  of  which  is  navigable. 

Oise,  department  of  France,  along  the  Seine  and  the 
Oise.  Area,  2218  square  miles.  Pop.  390,804.  The  sur- 
face is  flat,  and  the  soil  rich  and  very  well  cultivated.  The 
wine  is  of  inferior  quality,  hut  large  crops  of  wheat  are 
raised,  and  enormous  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
brought  to  the  market  of  Paris.  Of  40,436  children,  only 
4191  remained  without  school  education  in  1852.  Cap. 
Bcauvais. 

Oje'da,  de  (ALONSO),  b.  at  Cuenca,  Spain,  about  1465; 
accompanied  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage  to  America 
1493  ;  led  a  party  of  exploration  to  Cibao  and  through  the 
interior  of  Hispaniola,  or  Santo  Domingo,  then  supposed 
to  be  Cipango  ;  explored  the  Vega  Real  in  a  second  expe- 
dition (Apr.,  1494);  obtained  command  of  an  independent 
exploring  expedition ;  set  sail  May  20, 1499,  accompanied  by 
Amoricus  Vespucius  :  discovered  in  Juno  the  country  which 
he  named  Venezuela,  and  returned  to  Spain ;  in  1501,  again 
accompanied  by  Vespucius,  made  anottior  voyage  and  dis- 
covered the  Gulf  of  Uraba;  returning  to  Spain  in  1508,  he 
obtained  a  royal  grant  of  Nueva  Andalucia  (now  Colom- 
bia) ;  set  out  with  300  men,  among  whom  was  Francisco 
Pizarro;  founded  the  town  of  San  Sebastian  on  the  (Julf 
of  I larien  ;  embarked  for  Hispaniola  in  quest  of  reinforce- 
ments ;  was  put  in  irons  by  the  treacherous  owner  of  the 
vessel  and  carried  to  Cuba ;  was  for  some  time  engaged  in 
toilsome  wars  with  the  Indians  of  that  island  ;  ultimately 
reached  Hispaniola  in  broken  health  and  spirits,  and  d. 
there  in  1510  or  1511. 

Ojibways.    See  CHIPPEWA  INDIANS. 

O'ka,  a  river  of  Central  Russia  and  the  chief  affluent 
of  the  Volga,  rises  in  the  government  of  Orel,  becomes  nav- 
igable at  the  city  of  Orel,  and  joins  the  Volga  at  Nizhnce- 
Novgorod,  after  a  course  of  837  miles.  As  it  runs  through 
some  of  the  most  fertile  and  densely-peopled  regions  of 
Russia,  it  is  of  great  importance  as  a  road  of  traffic. 

Okanagans,  or  Cntsanim,  a  tribe  of  American  In 
dian>  residing  upon  a  river  of  the  same  name  in  Washing- 
ton Territory.  K.  ot'the  Cascade  Mountains.  They  belong 
to  the  Shushwap  branch  of  the  Seli.sh  family;  have  always 
been  friendly  to  the  white  settlers;  have  become  semi-civ- 
ilized by  missions  established  among  them  in  1846;  have 
made  some  progress  in  agriculture,  and  number  little  over 
300. 

O'Kane  (JAMES),  C.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  11, 1839,  in  Indiana; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1860 ;  rose  to  comman- 
der in  1874;  served  in  the  Brooklyn  at  the  passage  of  Forts 
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Jackson  and  St.  Philip  in  18fi2,  and  was  wounded  soon  after 
the  action  commenced ;  and  commanded  the  sailor  infantry 
at  the  battle  of  Tuliflnty  Cross-roads,  Dec.  6,  1864. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

O'kaw,  tp.  of  Bond  eo.,  111.     Pop.  945. 

Okaw,  tp.  of  Coles  co.,  111.     Pop.  1711. 

Okaw,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  111.     Pop.  1280. 

Okecho'bee,  Lake9  the  largest  lake  in  the  Southern 
IT.  S.,  lies  in  Southern  Florida,  and  mostly  in  Brevard  co. 
It  is  40  miles  long,  25  miles  wide,  and  only  12  feet  in  max- 
imum depth.  It  contains  but  few  fishes.  It  receives  sev- 
eral streams,  of  which  Kissimee  River  is  the  most  import- 
ant. A  large  part  of  the  lake  is  grown  up  with  grass  and 
weeds.  Its  waters  are  discharged  through  the  Everglades 
without  any  discoverable  stream  which  can  be  called  an 
outlet.  Nearly  all  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  impenetrable, 
swampy  jungle,  and  the  lake  itself  is  nearly  inaccessible. 
It  contains  a  few  low  islands.  The  reports  of  ruined  build- 
ings upon  these  islands  arc  false.  Area,  1200  square  miles. 

O'Keefe  (JOHN),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  June  24,  1747; 
became  an  actor  and  .1  prolific  dramatic  author.  Several 
of  his  comedies  were  very  popular  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  especially  Wild  Oiils,  The  Castle  of 
Anilaluiia,  The  I'nor  ,W</iVr,  The  Youny  Quaker,  and 
Peeping  Tom.  In  1808  ho  became  blind,  received  a  pen- 
sinn  from  the  Crown,  published  Autobiographical  Memoirs 
in  1826,  and  d.  at  Southampton  Feb.  4,  1833. 

Okefino'kee  Swamp,  one  of  the  largest  swamps 
of  the  U.  S.,  covers  a  large  area  in  Charlton,  Ware,  and 
Clinch  cos.,  Ga.,  and  Baker  co.,  Fla.  It  includes  numerous 
lakes  and  forests  of  heavy  timber,  and  is  the  abode  of 
countless  rattlesnakes,  moccasins,  and  alligators,  besides 
many  species  of  game-birds. 

O'ken  [originally  OCKEXFTSS],  (LORENZ),  b.  at  Bohls- 
bach,  Wiirtcmberg,  Aug.  1,  1779;  studied  medicine  and 
natural  science  at  Wiirzburg  and  Giittingcn,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  medicine  at  Jena  in  1807  and  of  nat- 
ural science  in  1812.  In  1816  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  f*in,  a  periodical  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
though  chiefly  devoted  to  natural  history  and  philosophy. 
Some  political  criticisms  which  it  contained  gave  the  gov- 
ernment an  opportunity  of  interfering,  and  in  1819  Oken 
resigned  his  office  and  lived  as  a  private  teacher  till  1828, 
when  he  received  a  professorship  at  Munich.  In  1832  he 
removed  to  a  similar  position  in  Zurich,  where  he  d.  Aug. 
11,  1851.  His  principal  works  are — Lehrbuch  der  Sntnr- 
pkUomiphif  (1808-11),  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Tulk 
(London,  1817),  Lchrbuch  der  Nniun/etckichte  (1813-27), 
Die  Zeitgiiny  (1805),  Ueber  die  Jiedeuliing  der  Schiidel- 
kiiiirhen  (1806),  ete.  As  a  pupil  of  Sehelling,  the  general 
character  of  Oken's  works  has  not  been  acceptable  to 
naturalists,  speculation  having  been  cultivated  too  much 
at  the  expense  of  observation,  and  his  hypotheses  now 
exist  chiefly  as  a  warning  against  "  transcendental"  ex- 
cesses. Even  the  hypothesis  of  the  vertebral  composition 
of  the  skull,  which  he  developed,  after  but  independently 
of  Goethe,  has  little  in  common  with  that  now  generally 
accepted. 

Okhotsk',  Sea  of,  a  large  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia,  between  the  island  of  Saghai- 
lin,  Siberia.  Kamtehatka,  and  the  Kurile  Islands.  Its 
northern  part  is  frozen  from  November  to  April. 

Okobo'ji,  tp.  of  Dickinson  eo.,  la.     Pop.  236. 

Okolo'na,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Chickasaw  co.,  Miss., 
on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  K.  11.,  has  2  weekly  newspa- 
pers. Pop.  1110. 

Okra.     See  GUMBO. 

Oktib'beha,  county  of  Central  Mississippi.  Area, 
550  square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  level  and  very  fertile. 
Live-stock,  corn,  and  cotton  are  leading  products.  Cap. 
Starkville.  Pop.  14,891. 

Okubo  (JUSAMMI  TOSIIIMICHI),  b.  in  the  province  of 
Satsuma,  Japan,  about  1829;  belonged  to  the  class  of  Re- 
tainers; received  a  good  native  education;  early  took  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  was  a  counsellor 
of  the  prince  of  Satsuma ;  when  the  tycoon  abdicated  in  1868 
became  a  national  counsellor ;  was  a  member  of  the  embassy 
which  visited  America  and  Europe  in  1872 ;  in  1874  was 
instrumental  in  putting  down  an  insurrection  at  Saga; 
when  the  difficulty  with  China  about  Formosa  was  attract- 
ing universal  attention  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  car- 
rying out  the  policy  of  the  cabinet;  went  to  China  as  a 
special  ambassador,  and  was  successful  in  securing  an  hon- 
orable peace  and  an  indemnity,  for  which  service  he  was 
greatly  honored  throughout  the  Japanese  empire.  He 
does  not  speak  English,  but  is  a  profound  Oriental 
scholar;  is  an  advocate  of  education  and  agriculture,  a 
leader  in  the  national  council,  and  at  the  present  time 
minister  of  the  interior.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 


O'laf,  SAINT,  the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  b.  about  995, 
a  son  of  Harald  Granske,  a  grandson  of  Harald  the  Fair- 
haired,  commanded  a  viking  fleet  when  twelve  years  old, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  famous  and  most  dreaded  sea- 
kings  of  the  North  before  he  was  nineteen.  In  1014  he 
returned  from  a  pillaging  jaunt  along  the  coasts  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  installed  himself  in  his  patrimony,  the 
throne  of  Norway.  He  now  set  about  introducing  Chris- 
tianity among  his  countrymen,  but  his  measures  were  so 
severe  and  violent  that  the  Norwegians  rose  in  rebellion 
against  him,  and  when  in  1028,  Knud  (Canute)  the  Great, 
king  of  Denmark  and  England,  who  laid  claim  to  Norway, 
landed  with  an  army  near  Drontheim,  Olaf  was  compelled 
to  flee  to  Russia.  Two  years  afterwards  he  returned  with 
aid  from  Russia  and  Sweden,  and  gave  battle  at  Stiklestad, 
near  Drontheim,  July  29,  1 030,  but  his  army  was  routed, 
and  he  himself  slain  and  buried  on  the  spot.  Subsequently, 
when  Norway  became  thoroughly  Christianized,  his  body 
was  brought  to  the  cathedral  of  Drontheim  and  enshrined 
behind  the  high  altar.  Great  miracles  were  reported; 
crowds  of  pilgrims  journeyed  to  his  shrine;  legends  and 
folk-lore  gathered  around  his  name;  a.nd  in  the  following 
century  he  was  solemnly  canonized  and  declared  the  patron 
saint  of  the  country.  Aug.  21,  1847,  King  Oscar  I.  insti- 
tuted the  order  of  St.  Olaf. 

O'land,  an  ishvnd  of  Sweden,  in  the  Baltic,  opposite 
the  city  of  Kalmar.  Area,  608  square  miles.  Pop.  40,000. 
It  is  well  wooded  and  affords  good  pasturage,  and  has  rich 
alum-mines  and  still  richer  fisheries. 

Ola'the,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Johnson  co.,  Kan.,  21 
miles  S.  W.  of  Kansas  City,  has  a  commercial  college,  good 
public  schools,  7  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum,  3  railroads,  2  grist-mills,  and  stores. 
Pop.  of  v.  1817;  of  tp.  3022. 

M.  V.  B.  PAUKER,  En.  "  MIRROR  AND  NEWS  LETTER." 

Ol'bers  (  II  KIN-RICH  WILIIKLM  MATIIIAS),  b.  at  Arbergens, 
near  Bremen,  Oct.  1 1, 1758  ;  studied  medicine  at  Gb'ttingen, 
and  practised  as  a  physician  at  Bremen,  where  he  d.  Mar. 
'2.  Is  40,  His.  leisure  hours  he  gave  to  the  study  of  astron- 
omy, especially  comets.  He  invented  a  new  method  of 
calculating  the  orbits  of  comets  from  three  observations, 
which  proved  easier  and  more  accurate  than  the  old  one; 
and  his  calculations  and  observations  of  the  comets  of 
1798,  1802,  1804,  1815,  and  1821,  collected  and  published 
in  Bode's  Anutiairc  (1782-1829)'  and  in  Encke's  (1833),  en- 
joy a  great  reputation.  Of  the  planets  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  which  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  astrono- 
mers in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  he  discovered 
two— Pallas,  Mar.  28,  1802,  and  Vesta,  Mar.  29,  1807.  His 
excellent  library  on  comets  was  bought  by  the  Russian 
government,  and  is  now  at  Pulkova. 

Old'bury,  town  of  England,  county  of  Worcester,  on 
the  Tame.  The  vicinity  is  rich  in  eoal  and  iron  mines,  and 
the  town  has  extensive  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
goods,  locomotive  engines,  and  machinery.  Pop.  15,015. 

Old'castle(Sir  JOHN),  BARON  Conn  AM,  popularly  known 
as  "  the  good  Lord  Cobbam,"  b.  in  Kngland  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourteenth  century;  fought  with  credit  in  the 
French  wars;  obtained  the  title  of  baron  by  marriage; 
was  an  early  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  WyclifTe  ;  took 
part  with  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  in  his  efforts 
to  promote  ecclesiastical  reform,  presenting  a  remonstrance 
on  the  subject  in  Parliament,  entitled  Twelve  Cun<:lu*i<>HH 
addretted  to  the  Parliament  of  England;  wrote  a  number 
of  discourses  and  satirical  versos;  declared  the  pope  to  bo 
Antichrist ;  was  consequently  accused  of  heresy,  and  thrown 
into  the  Tower  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  V.  (1413);  es- 
caped to  Scotland,  and  thence  into  Wales;  was  falsely  ac- 
cused of  raising  an  army  of  20,000  "  Lollards  "  to  over- 
throw the  king;  was  thereupon  outlawed  by  Parliament 
and  a  price  set  on  his  head.  Being  captured  in  Wales,  he 
was  hung  in  chains  alive  upon  a  gallows  and  burned  to 
death  by  a  slow  lire  at  St.  Giles's  Fields,  London,  Dec.  25, 
1417.  (See  his  Life,  by  Gilpin,  1808.) 

Old  Catholics.     See  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

Ol'denbiirg,  grand  duchy  of  Germany,  consists  of 
Oldenburg  proper,  bordering  N.  on  the  German  Ocean  and 
surrounded  on  the  other  sides  by  Hanover,  and  comprising 
an  area  of  2149  square  miles, 'with  243,978  inhabitants; 
the  principality  of  Lubeck,  wholly  enclosed  by  Holstein 
and  comprising  an  area  of  180  square  miles,  with  34,353 
inhabitants ;  and  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld,  situated 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  comprising  an  area  of  143  square 
miles,  with  30,128  inhabitants.  Oldenburg  proper  is  low 
and  flat ;  large  dykes  have  been  erected  along  the  shores 
of  the  ocean  and  the  rivers  Wescr  and  Jahde.  The  soil  is 
partly  marshy,  partly  sandy,  in  some  places  covered  with 
extensive  forests,  in  other  with  heath.  Agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding  are  the  chief  occupations ;  of  manufactures 
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there  are  none.  Oldenburg  was  established  as  an  inde- 
pendent -tale,  ruled  by  a  count,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  :  in  IT?:)  it  was  made  a  duchy,  and  in  1815  a  graml 
duchy. 

Oldenburg,  city   of  Germany,  capit  il   of  the  grand 

dueliv  of  Oldenburg,  ha-  several  •_• I  t  luc.ltiolial  II 

lion-,  mii-eiims,  and  scienlitic  collei-l  ions  :  a  tine  ducal 
palace  with  beautiful  garden-:  two  large  and  much  lie 
uuented  cattle  and  hor-e  fairs  ;  and  all  active  trade  on  tin- 
river  lluntc.  here  navigable  for  small  vessel*.  I'op.  14,928. 

Olllrnlimi:.  p.-v.of  Hay  tp..  Franklin  co.,  Ind.    P.  liill. 

Old  Field,  tp.  of  A-h X.  c.     I'op.  MA, 

Old  Field,  tp.  of  Wil-on  co.,  X.  C.      I'op.  llii.'i. 

Old  Fort,  p.-v.  and  tp..  .M.-l  Powell  oo.,  N.  C.     P.  1280. 

Old  IKIIII.  town  of  England,  county  of  l.anca-tcr,  on 
the  Medlock.  U  miles  from  Manchc  ter.  In  ITiin  it  con- 
I  of  only  (in  hon-es,  but  the  discovery  of  rich  coal- 
mines in  its  immediaie  vicinity  occasioned  the  establish- 
ment of  large  factories,  and  soon  it  became  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  towns  of  England.  liesides  the 
OOtton  manufacture,  several  lar.'c  machine-shops  and  brass 
and  iron  foundries  are  in  operation.  Pop.  82, til-'. 

Oldham,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the 
river  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Indiana.  Area.  1,'iHI 
square  miles.  It  is  partly  hilly,  especially  ill  the  X.  \V., 

but  is  very  prodiictiv  e.     Tobacco,  li\e  stock,  wool,  corn, 
and  oats   are   leading  products,     'file  county  is  tra 
by  the  Cincinnati   and   Louisville  and  the   Louisville  and 
Lexington  R.  Rs.     Cap.  La  Grange.     Pop.  9027. 

Oldham  (('apt.  Jonv),  b.  in  England  about  1590;  came 
to  Plymouth,  Mass.,  HiL1:!:  intrigued  with  Lyford  to  set  up 

n  separate  worship  1  111.1  I  :  liv  ed  afterwards  at  Hull  and  Cape 
Ann  :  rep  resented  U'atertovv  n  in  general  court  Hi.'!  ( ;  v  i. si  ted 
the  Connecticut  River  country  liili:: ;  returned  there  with  a 
\c--d  to  trade  with  the  Indians  16:16,  and  was  killed  by 
them,  the  event  leading  to  the  first  Pequot  war. 

Oldha'mia,  a  peculiar  organism  having  a  branching, 
plant-like  form,  thought  by  some  to  bo  a  polyzoon.  by- 
others  a  vegetable  ;  found  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Ireland, 
and  intcre-tinic  a-  one  of  the  first-known  forms  of  life.  It 
was  named  after  Dr.  Oldham,  late  director  of  the  geologi- 
cal survey  of  India.  J.  S.  NEWBKUUV. 

Old  Harbor  Isle,  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  13. 

Old  Lutherans.     See  Si  I-VIUTE  LIITHRRANS. 

Old  Lycom'ing,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  475. 

Old  Lyme,  tp.  of  New  London  co.,  Conn.     Pop.  1362. 

Oldmix'on  (Jons),  b.  at  liridgowater,  England,  in 
IfiT.'i ;  became  collector  of  the  customs  at  his  native  place; 
is  thought  to  have  visited  America;  wrote  some  dull  plays 
and  several  historical  works,  among  them  Tin  /Iritink  Em- 
pire in  America  (2  vols.,  I7»S),  A  I'ritirnl  Hillary  nf  Eng- 
f'in<f,  Er-clcsiastifi/  ":i:t  ''ii-if  (2  vols.,  1726),  and  a  Hitttory 

of  Etujlnnil    ('.]  vols..   17""    e'.1  )  eomprisi  lie-  the  period   from 

Henry  VIII.  to  George  I.,  inclusive.  Having  attacked  the 
literary  merits  of  Swift.  (!ray,  and  I'opo,  the  latter  poet  re- 
torted by  making  him  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad. 
D.  in  London  July  9,  1742. 

Old  Perlican,  port  of  entry  on  Trinity  Bay,  New- 
foundland, 28  miles  from  Heart's  Content.  Pop.  868. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  post-v.  of  Elizabeth  City  co., 
Va.,  on  llani|iton  Roads,  the  estuary  of  James  River,  and 

in  which  is  situated  Four  MOMIOF.  (which  see).  The  place 
belongs  to  the  U.  S.  government.  Pop.  :!!.;. 

Old  lied  Sandstone,  a  name  formerly  used  to  desig- 
nate the  members  of  the  hevonian  system  in  Scotland  and 
\\  ah--.  Here  the  most  characteristic  element  in  the  forma- 
tion is  Red  Sand-tiiio  .  and  the  term  Old  Red  was  applied 
to  this  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Triassic  red  sandstone-. 
which  overlie  the  carboniferous  system, and  which  received 
the  name  of  the  Xew  Red  Sandstone.  Later  geological  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that  the  group  of  rocks  which  in 
other  countries  are  the  equivalents  in  ago  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstones  of  Scotland  sometimes  contain  no  red  sandstone, 
and  consist  of  limestones,  shale,  etc.  The  term  whie! 
been  made  so  familiar  through  the  writings  of  Hugh  Miller 
ha-  therefore  been  generally  superseded  by  that  which  Sir 
R.  Murchison  first  suggested,  and  "the  old  Red  Sandstone 
group"  is  now  generally  known  as  the  Devonian  sy.-tem. 
The  Old  lied  Sandstone  series  of  Scotland  has  been  esti- 
mated to  have  a  thickness  of  from  6000  to  10,000  feet. 
According  to  Hugh  Miller,  it  consists  of  the  following 
members: 

(  3.  Yellow  sandstone,  containing  Hutnptychiut, 

I  2.  Concretionary  limestone. 

I  1.  Red  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 


9    Will      /Gray  sandstones  and  shale-,  containing  itu- 
"'   {      chut,  t'ti  n',:!,,,.  n,!,,,!,-,,:,.  l't<',-i<'/,ti,  . 

'.'.    lied  and  variegated  sand-tone. 

_.  llituminoti-    scbi-ts,  containing  !)>'/>t>  >  i<*. 
1't'  fi-'/ifit  i  • .  • :  also 

the  crustaceans  Euri/pterui,  l't<-,-i/:/i,tn*. 
etc. 

1.  Conglomerate  and  red  sandstone. 
A-    i-    shown  in  the  above   table,  the   Old    Red    Sand-lone 

of  S land  i-i-t-  mainly  of  mechanical  Mdifl 

deposited  in  shallow  water,  and  were  ("lined  by  the  wash 
from  near  and  older  land;  I'rof.  Ramsey  has  SUgirc-hd 
that  they  were  formed  in  budic-  of  eirciini-cribcd  and  per 
haps  fresh  water.  The  character  i-lic  foHrUl  of  ihe  tnnini 
tion  are  fishes  and  large  crustaceans.  The  fishes  include 
many  genera  and  specie-,  of  \\  Inch  graphic  descriptions 
have  been  given  by  llu^'h  .Miller  in  his  charming  books 
The  '-"'/  /,'••/  \o,,,/,r.,)o  and  l'"::l/,rin/t  nf  I/,,  /',,., /,,,•. 
There  are  also  found  here  ninny  traces  of  land  plants,  but 
the  flora  of  the  age  is  much  better  represented  in  the  De- 
vonian rocks  of  other  countries.  In  lire  S,  of  Knglund,  in 
Central  Europe,  and  in  X.  America  ilo-  |ie\oniarr  svstem 
includes  heavy  beds  of  limestone,  whirl,  are  open  -ea  de 
posits  and  contain  great  number-  of  inollii-k-,  corals,  etc., 
forming  a  very  different  fauna  from  that  of  the  old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Scotland.  I'i-he-  arc.  however,  the  most  cha 
ra. '(eristic  fossils  of  the  group  wherever  it  lias  been  exam 

incd.  These  were  the  highest  forms  of  life  which  existed 
during  the  Devonian  age,  and  they  were  so  numerous  and 
varied  and  attained  so  large  si/.e  that  this  well  deserves 
the  name  applied  to  it  in  geological  history,  rl"  <> 
finhet.  The  first  knowledge  obtained  of  this  remarkable 
fish-fauna  was  supplied  by  the  admirable  studies  made  by 
Hugh  Miller  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland.  (See 
GEOLOGY  and  FOSSIL  FISHES.)  J.  8.  NKWBKKHV. 

Old  Rich'mond,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C., 
on  the  Yadkin  River.  Pop.  833. 

Old  River,  tp.  of  Arkansas  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  981. 

Olds,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  2931. 

Olds  (GAMALIEL  S.),  b.  at  Granville,  Mass.,  in  1777; 
graduated  at  Williams  College  1801 ;  was  a  tutor  there,  and 
then  (1806-08)  professor  of  mathematics;  was  a  Congre- 
gational minister  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  1813-16;  mathe- 
matical professor  in  the  University  of  Vermont  ISIU-L'I, 
in  Amherst  College  1821-25,  and  later  in  the  University 
of  Georgia;  removed  in  1841  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  a 
preacher.  D.  at  Circlevillc,  0.,  June  13,  1848. 

Old  Say'brook,  tp.,  Middlesex  oo.,  Conn.    Pop-,  li'l.'i. 

Old  Store,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Chesterfield  co.,  S.  C.  Pop. 
1921. 

Old  Tex'as,  tp.  of  Monroe  oo.,  Ala.    Pop.  1067. 

Old  Town,  tp.  of  Conecuh  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1749. 

Old  Town,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  983. 

Old  Town,  tp.  of  McLean  co.,  111.     Pop.  1109. 

Old'town,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Penobscot  River  and  on  the  European  and  North  Amer- 
ican R.  K.,  has  a  large  lumber-trade.  Pop.  4529. 

Old  Town,  tp.  of  Alleghany  co.,  Md.     Pop.  851. 

Old  Town,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Forsyth  oo.,  N.  C.  P.  860. 

Old  Town,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Grayson  co.,  Va.  Pop. 
2240. 

Ol'dys  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  London,  England,  July  14, 
169(1;  assisted  in  editing  the  ffar/einn  Miicellany;  ap- 
pointed Norroy  king-at-arms  1755;  distinguished  for  his 
bibliographical  knowledge,  accuracy,  and  integrity ;  author 
of  The  liritith  Librarian  (1737)  and  A  Life  of  Sir  Waller 
Kaleiyh  (1740),  besides  contributions  to  magazines  and 
biographical  dictionaries,  and  left  a  valuable  collection  of 
MSS.  D.  at  London  Apr.  15,  17o'l.  (See  .lame-  Yeowell's 
Memoir  of  Oldyi,  1862 ;  also  Disraeli's  Curiotitiei  of  Lit- 
erature.) 

Olea'cea;  [from  Olea,  one  of  the  genera],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  now  extended  so  as 
to  include  the  jessamine  family,  mostly  natives  of  warm 
temperate  and  tropical  climates,  the  ash  alone  having  a 
higher  northern  range.  The  leading  character  of  the 
order  is  that  of  having  regular  monopetatous  or  sometimes 
polypetalous  flowers,  with  the  parts  of  the  calyx  and 
corolla  four  and  hypogynous,  while  the  stamens  are  only 
two,  and  the  ovary  2-ceIled ;  but  some  are  apctalous. 
The  olive  tree  is  far  the  most  important  representative  of 
the  order,  and  next  to  it  the  ash  trees  with  their  excellent 
tough  timber,  one  species  also  yielding  manna.  Among 
the  small  trees  or  shrubs  cultivated  for  ornament  are 
lilacs,  privet,  fringe  tree,  Forsythia,  and  jessamine. 

A.  GRAY. 
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OLEACINIDvE— OLEIC  ACID. 


Oleacin'idie  [from  Oleacina,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  genera],  a  family  of  terrestrial  gasteropod  mollusks 
of  the  order  Pulmonata  and  sub-order  Ueophla.  The 
animal  has  a  long  hernia-like  protrusion  of  the  viscera 
into  a  spiral  sack  enveloped  in  the  shell;  the  mantle  is 
thin  ;  the  respiratory  orilice  on  the  right  side,  beneath  the 
margin  of  the  foot ;  the  head  has  a  projectile  and  retractile 
buccal  sack,  and  is  furnished  with  peculiar  labial  processes 
developed  as  outwardly  curved,  fleshy,  and  elongated  tri- 
anwular  feelers  ;  there  are  four  retractile  tentacles,  the  two 
longer  ones  posterior  and  bearing  eyes  at  their  extremities, 
the  shorter  anterior ;  the  lingual  ribbon  is  long  and  nar- 
row, armed  with  numerous  nearly  uniform  sigmoidally 
curved  and  pointed  teeth,  with  their  apices  directed  back- 
wards, and  arranged  en  clicrron  ;  the  jaw  is  wanting;  the 
foot  elongated  and  narrow,  without  any  independent  loco- 
motive disk,  and  simple  posteriorly;  the  vent  is  near  the 
respiratory  orifice,  the  orifice  of  the  reproductive  organs 
on  the  right  side,  some  distance  behind  the  occuliferous 
tentacles.  The  shell  is  spiral,  and  in  most  oblong  and  with 
a  narrow  aperture  in  some,  but  is  depressed  and  hcliciform, 
with  a  wide  aperture.  The  family  includes  numerous  spe- 
cies, and  is  distinguished  by  characteristics  of  the  animal, 
especially  the  labial  palpi,  the  absence  of  the  jaw,  and  the 
peculiar  dentition.  The  animals  thus  organized  are  dis- 
guised in  quite  different  shells,  some  being  like  those  of 
ordinary  snail-shells  and  others  most  like  actinias.  The 
American  species  all  have  an  oblong  shell,  and  belong  to  the 
restricted  genus  Glaudina.  By  Messrs.  Binney  and  Bland 
eight  species  are  recognized  as  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
or  south-western  sides  of  the  Union.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Olean',  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Alleghany  River  and  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  and  on  the 
Buffalo  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  the  Erie  R.  Its., 
has  a  large  lumber  and  produce  trade,  and  1  weekly  news- 
paper. Pop.  of  v.  1327  ;  of  tp.  2668. 

Olean'der  [Fr.  oltandre],  the  Nerinm  oleander,  an  ever- 
green shrub  of  the  order  Apocynacea?,  a  native  of  warm 
p:u-(s  of  the  Old  World,  and  now  extensively  cultivated. 
In  colder  regions  it  thrives  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  but 
requires  protection  from  frost.  Its  flowers  are  usually  of  a 
rich  pale  red,  but  arc  sometimes  white.  N.  odorum,  the 
fragrant  oleander,  a  native  of  India,  is  a  more  tender  spe- 
cies, with  sweet-scented  flowers.  The  wood  and  all  parts 
have  a  poisonous  action  resembling  that  of  digitalis,  best 
treated  by  a  judicious  use  of  stimulants. 

Oleander,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  Ala.  Pop.  870. 

Oleas'ter  [Lat.],  Elungant  anguiti/ulia,  a  small  tree 
of  the  order  Elseagnaccac,  a  native  of  warm  regions  in  the 
Old  World,  is  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  its  silvery 
foliage.  Its  flowers  are  exceedingly  fragrant. 

Ole  Bull.     See  BULL,  OLE  BORNEMANX. 

Olefiant  Gas.     Sec  ETHYLENE. 

defines,  hydrocarbons  of  the  general  formula  CnH2n, 
homologous  with  ethylene,  Calli,  so  called  from  their  prop- 
erty of  forming  oily  compounds  with  chlorine,  like  Dutch 
liquid,  €2114012*  They  are  found  among  the  products  of 
destructive  distillation,  and  may  be  formed  by  the  ex- 
posure of  parafiines  to  high  temperatures  under  pressure; 
thus: 

Butane.       Ethane.     Ethene. 
C4H10  =  C.,HS+C2II4. 

(See  ETHYLENE,  HYDROCARBONS,  PARAFFINRS,  and  TAB.) 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Oleg'gio,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of  Novara. 
It  is  a  place  of  lively  trade  and  much  industry,  and  the 
silk  and  cotton  factories  are  extensive.  The  churches  are 
much  praised  for  their  architecture,  and  many  fine  old 
conventual  buildings  are  now  used  for  secular  purposes. 
This  town,  first  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  century,  was 
fortified  by  the  Visconti,  and  these  defences  have  only  re- 
cently been  demolished.  Pop.  80o8. 

O'leic  Ac'id  (CiellstOi).  This  monatomic  acid,  dis- 
covered in  1811  by  Chevreul,  is  the  most  important  of 
the  group  of  fatty  acids  of  the  general  formula  Cnll2n-20a, 
set  free  by  the  saponilication  of  oleine,  the  fluid  component 
of  most  oils  and  natural  fats.  It  is  obtained  by  treating 
olive  oil,  almond  oil,  or  animal  oils  by  a  caustic  alkali, 
preferably  by  potash,  decomposing  the  resulting  soap  by 
tartaric  acid  and  heating  the  fatty  acid,  after  first  wash- 
ing it  with  water  in  the  water-bath  with  half  its  weight  of 
oxide  of  lead  in  fine  powder  for  some  hours.  The  oleate 
of  lead,  separated  by  ether  and  nitration  from  the  stearate, 
is  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  deficiency, 
and  the  ethereal  solution  of  oleic  acid  is  then  separated 
from  the  acid-water,  washed,  and  the  other  distilled  from 
it.  Oleic  acid  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  from 
it  on  cooling  in  brilliant  crystals  which  melt  at  57°  F.  to 


a  clear  colorless  oil.  At  39°  F.  this  fluid  acid  solidifies 
to  a  hard  white  crystalline  mass,  which  expands  as  it  cools. 
Oleic  acid  distils  over  unchanged  in  a  vacuum,  and  is 
even  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures without  decomposition.  It  is  without  smell  or  taste 
when  pure,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  Alcohol  and  ether 
dissolve  it  in  all  proportions,  and  in  solutions  it  reacts 
neutral.  By  air  it  is  slowly  oxidized  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, but  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen  when  melted,  be- 
coming rancid  both  to  smell  and  taste,  and  then  developsa 
strong  acid  reaction.  It  dissolves  the  solid  fats,  and  is 
itself  dissolved  by  colcate  of  soda  (as  in  bile),  forming  a 
soap  with  an  acid  reaction. 

Very  large  quantities  of  crude  and  high-colored  oleic 
acid  are  produced  in  the  lime  saponification  of  lard  and 
tallow  by  Chevrcul's  method  in  the  manufacture  of  stearine 
candles.  The  insoluble  lime-soap  formed  in  this  process  is 
decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  cake  of  fatty 
acids  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  cooled  mother- 
liquor  holds  the  oleic  acid  entangled  in  the  stearic  and  mar- 
garic  acids,  from  which  it  is  in  great  part  freed  by  filtra- 
tion at  32°  in  the  hydraulic  press.  This  impure  oleic  acid, 
which  is  found  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  i~ei /  nil, 
yields  pure  oleic  acid  after  separation  from  its  lead-salt, 
after  a  second  saponification  with  an  alkali,  and  is  salted 
out  with  sodium  chloride  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate, 
by  which  means  only  can  it  be  freed  from  the  associated 
coloring-matters.  At  66°  F.  the  sp.  gr.  of  oleic  acid  is 
0.898.  Oleic  acid  burns  when  heated  in  air,  combines  with 
sulphur  when  distilled  dry  with  that  element,  yielding  a 
red-brown,  bad-smelling  oil,  with  evolution  of  much  H2S. 
With  bromine  and  chlurine  in  presence  of  water,  oleic  acid 
forms  dibromoleic  and  dichloroleic  acids.  Iodine  does  not 
act  upon  it.  Tribromoleic  acid  (CigH3iBr302)  is  formed 
when  bromine  falls  drop  by  drop  into  oleic  acid.  Nitrous 
acid  converts  oleic  acid  into  elaidic  acid,  an  isomeric  form 
of  oleic  acid,  without  forming  a  second  decomposition  pro- 
duct. Nitric  acid  acts  on  oleic  acid  with  violence,  evolving 
volatile  acids  of  the  general  formula  Cnll2n02 — namely, 
acetic,  butyric,  propionic,  caproic,  etc. — and  mixed  acids 
of  the  general  formula  Cnll2n— «02,  such  as  suberic,  pimclic, 
adipic,  etc. ;  the  number  and  proportion  of  these  depend- 
ing on  the  activity  and  duration  of  the  reaction.  With 
the  metals  oleic  acid  forms  neutral  oleates  M'tCjgHssOi)  or 
M"(Ci8H3.i02)2.  according  to  the  equivalence  of  the  metal. 
The  neutral  oleates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  arc  not  completely  thrown  down  from  solution,  as  are 
the  stearatcs  and  pahuitatcs,  by  the  addition  of  another  sol- 
uble salt.  The  acid  oleates  are  liquid  and  insoluble  in  water. 
Absolute  alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  the  oleates  in  the  cold, 
by  which  reaction  they  are  distinguished  and  separable 
from  the  stearates  and  palmitates.  By  heating  oleic  acid 
in  sealed  tubes  with  glycerine  in  varying  proportions  three 
glyccrides  are  produced — viz.  luonoli'iui:  (C8H&)'"(OH)iCi8 
H3302;  dioleine  (CiHs)'"(OH)(Cj8H»Ol)jj  and  trioleine  (Cj 
H5)'"(Ci8Hs30s)3.  The  two  first  are  solids  at  60°  F.  The 
oleine  of  various  non-drying  oils  which  become  rancid  or 
are  converted  into  viscid  masses  with  an  acid  reaction,  as 
olive  oil  and  some  other  vegetal  and  animal  oils,  appears 
identical  with  trioleine.  Olive  oil  at  and  below  40°  F.  de- 
posits a  large  quantity  of  curdled  fat,  mainly  palmitine, 
and  the  liquid  oil  filtered  from  it  is  mainly  oleine.  Sub- 
mitted to  destructive  distillation,  oleine  yields  acroleine, 
sebacic  acid,  and  gaseous  and  liquid  hydrocarbons.  The 
drying  oils,  as  linseed,  castor,  nut,  poppy,  etc.,  as  already 
observed,  contain  a  different  primary  nucleus,  and  contain 
the  glyccrides  of  other  scries.  We  may  here  consider,  out 
of  its  alphabetical  order — 

Linoleic  Acid  (I'apcvcrnteic  Acid,  Ti-ockeiwlstinre},  C\Q 
H2s02. — This  monatomic  acid  of  the  fatty  group  exists  ia 
linseed  and  poppy  oil,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  sapon- 
ification with  potash,  and  purified  by  repeated  treatment 
with  salt,  and  thrown  down  by  chloride  of  calcium.  The 
precipitated  lime-salt  is  washed,  pressed,  and  digested  in 
ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  linoleate  of  lime  and  leaves 
the  salts  of  the  solid  fatty  acids  undissolved.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  decomposed  by  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby 
the  linoleic  acid  is  separated  and  remains  dissolved  in  the 
ether;  the  solution  is  drawn  off,  and  the  ether  distilled  at 
as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
gas.  Linoleic  acid  then  remains  as  a  dark-yellow  liquid, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  baric 
chloride.  The  barium  salt,  washed  and  pressed,  is  dis- 
solved in  ether,  and  the  granules  gradually  funned  in  the 
solution  are  repeatedly  crystallized  from  ether.  The  acid 
is  separated  from  its  barium  salt  by  agitating  with  ether 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  withdrawing  the  ethereal  solution 
and  distilling  off  the  ether  ;  it  is  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  in 
a  vacuum  and  a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  lime. 
Linoleie  acid  is  a  limpid  oil,  more  so  than  poppy  oil,  of 
sp.  gr.  0.92  at  14°  C.,  of  a  faint  yellow  color,  a  slight  acid 
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reaction,  and  a  high  refractive  power.     It  remains  liquid 

even  :M        18°  0,      Taste,  at  tir-l  inilil.  In mos  soon  harsh. 

It-  formula  culls  fur  carbon  78.19,  hydrogen  I  I.I  I.  oxygen 
12.70  100.  It  absorbs  2  per  cent,  of  oxygen  liy  long 
standing,  anil  thickens  so  that  it  will  hardly  flow,  but  rc- 

inuins  color!. •--.  and  forms  a  \  arnish  on  » 1.  but  on  glass 

nicrch  lie<- irucs  tough.  Linoleic  aci<l  is  in-.ilublc  in  water. 
The  linolcaie,-  of  sodium,  biiriuiu.  lime,  zinc,  magne-ium, 
lead,  and  silver  have  all  been  studied;  they  are  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  are  white,  for  the  most  part  uncrystal- 
lizablo,  and  separate  from  their  hot  solutions  in  flakes;  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  they  are  obtained  in  the  form  of 
a  jelly. 

I'liliniiif  Arid  (CjallajOj),  (otherwise  known  as  Celt/lie 
Arid,  Kthnlii-  Arii/,  ttiiitii-  Ariil). — A s  already  mentioned 
under  FATS,  Chevreul  distinguished  in  1.S20  the  solid  fatty 
acids  resulting  from  the  saponitication  of  fats  as  iii<u-'i< >,-i<> 
in-ill  and  Hiiiri/iii-'iiiu  (afterward  «/<wiV  ]  ni'i'fl,  the  former 
melting  at  111)"  ('..the  hitter  at  75°,  anil  solidifying  at  70°. 
<'he\  reul  clid  not  consider  the  difference  between  the  two 
acids  as  fully  established,  but  suggested  that  margaric 
acid  might  be  a  mixture  of  stearic  acid  uith  another  more 
fusible  acid  and  richer  in  oxygen.  Accordingly,  Ilcintz 
in  IS:i2  showed  the  nnirgaric  aeid  of  Cherreulto  be  a  mix- 
ture of  about  l>0  jicr  cent,  of  jmlniitir  <n-iil  and  10  per  cent, 
of  steal ir  acid.  .Meantilno.  palmitic  acid  and  various  mix 
tures  of  that,  with  .stearic  aeid  and  other  acids  received 
peculiar  names.  Ilcintz  proved  that  (1)  all  the  acids  ob- 
tained in  the  snponilieation  of  fats  contain  an  even  num- 
ber of  carbon  atoms  divisible  by  4  without  remainder;  (2) 
the  margaric  aeid  of  most  chemists  is  separable  into  palm- 
itic andstearie  acids:  I  ••  I  tatty  acids  may  be  mixtures, 
and  not  definite  compounds,  even  though  neither  their 
composition  nor  their  melting-points  cnn  be  altered  by 
recrystalli/.ation  ;  (4)  such  mixtures  may,  however,  be 
separated  by  partial  precipitation;  (5)  they  differ  from 
pure  acids  as  repaid--  their  melting-points  and  mode  of 
solidifying.  (HiiK-liii.  xvi.  :!51.)  Palmitic  ncid  is  univer- 
sally distributed  in  the  fats  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Combined  with  glycerine,  it  occurs  abundant- 
ly in  palm  oil,  the  fat  of  certain  palms,  in  Chinese  tallow, 
in  .lapane.-e  ua\,  ami  the  wax  of  Myfini  i-i'rifi-ni.  (<i.E. 
Miifirr.)  In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  combined  with 
ethnl  in  spermaceti  (J.  L.  tiniilh);  in  the  melissine  of 
beeswax,  etc.  It  is  easily  prepared  from  palm  oil  by  8a- 
ponifioation  with  caustic  potash,  decomposing  the  soap 
with  sulphuric  aeid,  and  recrystallizing  the  fatty  acid  sev- 
eral times  from  hot  alcohol  till  it  gives  a  steady  melting- 
point.  From  (dcie  acid  it  may  be  evolved,  along  with 
•  acid,  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate,  CigHaiO?  -f 
2KOII  KCiaHnOft  KC2H302  +  Hj.  Palmitic  acid  is  a 
colorless  solid,  lighter  than  water,  crystallizes  in  small 
shining  scales,  and  is  without  odor  ;  insoluble  in  water,  but 
freely  so  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solutions  arc  acid, 
and  if  concentrated  solidify  on  cooling,  or  if  dilute  yield 
tufts  of  slender  needles  with  an  acid  reaction.  This  acid 
may  be  distilled  unchanged,  and,  gently  heated,  evaporates 
without  residue  from  itn  open  dish.  It  burns  like  other 
fats  with  a  light  smoky  flame,  and  is  attacked  by  warm 
chlorine  with  evolution  of  HC1  and  the  formation  of  substi- 
tution products.  It  forms  with  the  alkali  metals  acid-salts 
analogous  to  the  acid-acetates,  and  it  forms  normal  or 
neutral  salts  with  other  metals  according  to  their  equiva- 
lence. The  potassium  and  sodium  palmitates  are  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol;  the  rest  arc  insoluble. 

1'ii/initiiti'x  or  if/ifi'fi-ii'  f,i:/,,ii'ti:t,  *  are  ethers  known  as 
mint"-,  </[-,  and  tn'-pnlinithie,  all  crystalline  fats  which  are 
artificially  formed,  of  which  the  last  is  natural  palmitine 
from  palm  oil  and  other  fats. 

I'lilm  Oil  comes,  chiefly  from  the  African  coast,  and  is  an 
important  article  of  commerce  for  the  production  of  can- 
dles. When  fresh  it  has  nn  agreeable  odor  and  a  deep 
orange-red  tint,  which  it  loses  by  exposure  to  light  and 
air.  becoming  at  the,  same  time  rancid  and  developing  both 
glycerine  and  olcie  acid,  with  palmitic  acid — a  change 
analogous  to  saponiflcation.  B.  SILLIMAM. 

Oleine.     See  OLEIC  ACID. 

Ole'na,  post-v.  of  Henderson  co.,  111.     Pop.  127. 

Oleo-Margarine.     See  Bt  TTEII. 

Oleo-I'hosphoric  Acid,  a  phosplmretted  fatty  acid 
found  in  the  brain.  It  is  a  yellow,  gummy  body,  contain- 
in,'  1 .11  to  2.0  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  By  long  boiling 
\\  iih  water  or  alcohol,  more  quickly  with  acidulated  n 
it  gradually  forms  a  pure  oleinc.  while  the  liquid  becomes 
decidedly  acid  from  the  phosphoric  acid  set  free.  Alkalies 
form  olcntc*  and  phosphates  with  free  glycerine.  All  parts 
of  vertebrate  animals  contain  this  body,  and  a  similar  sub- 
stance is  found  in  the  yolk  of  the  e.jgs  of  cartilaginous 
fishes  and  other  animals.  (See  article  LECITHIXE:  also 
Vol..  III.— 60 


Krcmy,  Ann.  Cti.  /•/,//..  [3]  ii.  474, 1.  172,  Uiaknow,  Zeil.  /. 
U/icm.  [2j  iv.  154,  and  Streeker,  Zeil./.  Chun.  [2]  iv.  437.) 

C.  F.   ClIANDI.KII. 

Oleo-Rcsins,  natural  mixtures  of  fixed  or  volatile  oil 
with  resins.  The  most  important  are  those  id"  rap-icum, 
cubcbs,  the  male  tern,  lupuline.  black  pepper,  and  ginger. 
'I'h. -\  are  prepared  by  exhausting  the  portion  of  the  plant, 
containing  them  with  ether,  and  subsequently  e\  aporaling 
oft"  the  solvent.  C.  r'.'t'iiAxm.Kii. 

Oleron',  an  island  of  France,  lies  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Cbarenie.  and  heli.n-.r-  to  the  department  of 
1'harenti-  I  nlericure.  Il  is  L'o  mile,  long,  9  miles  broad, 
and  has  a  population  of  ir,.,Min.  It  is  fertile,  produce* 
wheat,  mai/.e,  wine,  and  fruits,  and  has  important  -alt 
works  and  li.-hericg.  It  contain-  llnee  Inch  and  thru  ing 

towns,  with  fr 3000  to  5000  inhabitants  ea,  li.  and   e..n 

•  Me   trade    in    corn.  wine.    .-alt.   and    li-h     i  !. 
d'Oleron,  St.  Georges  d'Ole'ron,  and  St.  Pierre  d'dl.  ion. 

O'ley,  post-v.  and  tp..  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  I'.i-ii. 

Olhao',  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Algarve,  on  the 
Atlantic,  has  a  good  harbor  and  valuable  fisheries,  in  which 
almost  all  its  inhabitants  are  engaged.  Pop.  70  ',,. 

Olib'anum  (incou*,  frankinemut),  a  gum  resin  which 
exude;  from  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia  and  India,  h  M 
curs  in  oblong  or  rounded  lamina1,  opaque,  of  yellow  or 
reddish  color,  dull  and  waxy  on  the  fracture.  It  melts 
with  difficulty  and  imperfectly  when  heated,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  flame.  It  has  a  balsamic,  re-inoiis  smell  and 
an  acrid  bitter  taste.  Triturated  with  water,  it  forms  a 
milky,  imperfect  solution.  Alcohol  dissolves  noarlv  three- 
fourths  of  it.  Braconniit  (.Inn.  ('him.  I'ln/i.  |2]  fviii.  00) 
found  100  parts  of  it  to  yield  H  of  volatile  oil.  ,.o  ,,t  resin, 
30.8  of  gum,  and  5.2  of  a  glutinous  body  insoluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  with  some  mineral  matter.  It  is  used 
for  fumigation  and  in  the  preparation  of  plasters.  It  has 
been  burned  from  antiquity  in  religious  ceremonies.  (See 
U.S.  Ditp.;  Jahrt*l>.,  1858,482;  Ami.  <'l,,m.  u.  I 'harm., 
.xxxv.  306 ;  Zeitf.  Chem.  [2]  vii.  201.)  C.  F.  CiiAxm.Kn. 

Ol'ifant's  River,  or  Elephant's  River,  a  river  of 
South  Africa,  flowing  through  the  territory  of  Cape  Colony, 
and  entering  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  31°  38'  S.  It  is  impeded 
by  rocks,  and  not  navigable,  but  its  waters  are  available 
for  irrigation. 

Ol'igarchy  [Gr.  oAiyopxin, "  government  by  afew  "]  dif- 
fers from  aristocracy  solely  in  the  extent  of  the  governing 
class.  In  an  aristocracy  a  body  of  nobles  or  one  of  the 
estates  or  leading  interests  of  the  realm  have  a  controlling 
voice  in  the  management  of  affairs.  In  an  oligarchy  the 
ruling  class  is  small.  In  point  of  fact,  oligarchies  have 
usually  been  among  the  most  unjust  and  oppressive  of 
governments.  They  have  been  usually  gotten  up  by 
"  rings  "  or  cabale,  by  means  of  coups  d'tlat,  and  have 
almost  always  been  short-lived  and  unpopular. 

Oligochrc'tre  [Gr.  Wiyot,  "few,"  and  Xamj,  "lock  of 
hair  "  or  "  bristles  "],  an  order  of  the  class  of  worms  or  an- 
nelids, including  the  common  earth-worm  and  fresh-water 
worms,  and  distinguished  by  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in 
the  same  individuals.  The  form  exemplified  in  the  familiar 
species  Is  repeated  in  all ;  i.  e.  the  body  is  elongated, 
cylindrical,  and  distinctly  articulated,  or  ringed;  each 
ring  is  furnished  with  sctte  generally  combined  in  a 
dorsal  and  an  abdominal  pair  of  setae  or  bristles  of  vari- 
able length  ;  the  mouth  is  terminal  or  sub-terminal;  the 
anus  is  at  the  posterior  extremity;  the  alimentary  canal 
straight  and  differentiated  into  a  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and 
intestine ;  the  nervous  system  has  pre-oral  cerebral  gan- 
glia, and  is  continued  backwards  along  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  body  into  a  double  chain  of  ganglia  closely  united 
together;  the  sexes  are  combined  in  the  same  individual 
and  situated  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  the  male 
organs  anterior,  the  female  a  little  farther  behind.  The 
order  includes  quite  a  large  number  of  species,  which  have 
been  grouped  into  two  families,  distinguished  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  setee:  (1)  Lumbricidw.  with  simple  seta), 
including  the  earth-worms,  and  (2)  Naida'.  with  bifid  or 
hair-like  setas,  embracing  the  fresh-water  species.  In  the 
earth-worms  ( Lumbricidir,  Lumbricinte)  the  sette  are  iso- 
lated or  grouped  two  by  two;  in  the  Lumbricido?,  Enchy- 
trseintr.  they  are  three  or  four  in  number,  in  bundles  ;  in 
the  Naidiu,  Naiina;,  they  are  in  four  rows  (exceptionally 
bi-serial),  and  then  all  hair-like;  and  in  the  Naiida-.  Chre- 
togastrinae,  i  i  serial,  but  never  hair-like.  Such 

is  the  division  proposed  by  Vaillant  (1S68),  who  has  recog- 
nixed  in  the  several  groups  twenty-five  genera  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world,  which  arc  represented  in  nearly  all 
regions  of  the  ghd  TiiKunoiie  GILL. 

Olig'oclase  [Gr.  oAiyoi,  "brittle,"  and  «Xa<r.t,  "frac- 
ture"], one  of  the  feldspars,  crystallizing  in  the  triclinic 
system,  and  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda. 
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O'lin,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Iredell  CO.,  N.  C.     Pop.  920. 

Olin  (ABRAHAM  B.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Shaftesbury,  Vt.,  1812, 
son  of  the  late  Judge  Gideon  Olin,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Vermont;  graduated  at  Williams  College  1835;  became  in 
1838  a  lawyer  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  three  years 
city  recorder ;  was  in  Congress  1857-03;  became  in  1863 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Olin  (HKNRY),  b.  in  Vermont  in  1757;  was  a  member 
of  the  general  assembly  continuously  from  1799  to  1825, 
except  four  years;  of  the  constitutional  conventions  of 
1814,  1S22.  and  1828;  associate  judge  of  Addison  co. 
1801-OB;  chief-judge  1807  and  1810-24;  member  of  Con- 
gress 1824-25  ;  lieutenant-governor  1827-29,  and  council- 
lor 1820-22.  D.  at  Salisbury  in  1837. 

Olin  (STEPHEN),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  son  of  Judge  Henry 
Olin,  b.  at  Leicester,  Vt.,  Mar.  3,  1797  ;  graduated  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College  1820;  entered  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
ministry  1824 ;  labored  two  years  in  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  was 
^resident  of  the  Abbeville  Seminary  ;  held  the  chair  of  Eng- 
ish  literature  in  Franklin  College,"  Ga.,  1826-33 :  president 
of  Handolph-Macon  College  1832-37 ;  was  in  Europe  1837- 
41  ;  a  delegate  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  1846;  president 
of  the  Middletown  Wesleyan  University  from  1842  until 
his  death,  Aug.  16,  1851.  He  wrote  Travels  in  the  East; 
his  works  were  published  in  New  York  in  1852,  and  Life 
and  Letters  in  1853. 

Olin'da,  town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Pernambuco,  on 
the  Atlantic,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  and  was  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  one  of  the  most  flourishing,  towns 
of  the  country.  But  it  suffered  much  during  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese,  and  when  Recipe 
was  founded  it  lost  its  trade.  It  is  now  a  decaying,  half- 
deserted  place ;  no  vessels  visit  its  harbor,  cattle  feed  in 
its  streets.  Pop.  about  7000. 

Olinda  (PEDRO  DE  ARAUJO  Lima),  MARQUIS  or,  b.  at 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  in  1790  ;  educated  at  the  universities 
of  Pernambuco  and  Coimbra ;  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  Portugal  1821 ;  member  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Parliament  more  than  a  third  of  a  century;  presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  1825-27,  1831-33,  and 
1835-37;  one  of  the  cabinet  ministers  1823,  1827,  1S32, 
and  1837 ;  twice  regent  of  the  empire  during  the  minority 
of  Dom  Pedro  II.;  made  Viscount  Olinda  1841,  marquis 
1854,  and  member  of  the  council  of  state  1842.  D.  at  Rio 
Janeiro  June  7,  1870. 

O'lio,  tp.  of  Woodford  co.,  111.     Pop.  2508. 

Oliphant  (CAROLINA).     See  NAIRNE. 

Ol'iphant  (LAURENCE),  b.  in  England  in  1829,  son  of 
Sir  Anthony  Oliphant,  who  was  appointed  chief-justice  of 
Ceylon  1838 ;  educated  in  England ;  went  to  Ceylon  in 
youth  ;  accompanied  Jung  Bahadoor,  the  Nepaulese  am- 
bassador in  London,  on  his  return  to  his  own  country  in 
1850  ;  wrote  A  Journey  to  Katmandu,  or  the  Nepaulcte  Am- 
bassador at  Home  (1852);  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh ;  made  an  extended  journey  in  Southern 
Russia  and  the  Crimea  a  few  months  previous  to  the  Cri- 
mean war,  which  circumstance  gave  occasion  to  a  large  sale 
for  his  next  book,  The  Russian  Mores  of  the  Illnck  Sea 
(1853);  became  private  secretary  to  Lord  Elgin,  governor- 
general  of  Canada ;  was  subsequently  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  in  Canada;  travelled  extensively  in  the 
U.  S. :  published  Minnesota,  or  thr  Fur  Went  (1855);  wrote 
an  anonymous  pamphlet,  The  Cominr/  Campaign,  soon  af- 
terwards re-issued  under  the  title  The  Trans-Caucasian 
l'r»rin<*cn  the  Proper  Field  of  Operation*  for  a  Christian 
Army  (1855) ;  accompanied  the  army  of  Omar  Pasha  to 
the  region  in  question  :  wrote  The  Trait*- Caucasian  Cam- 
paign of  Omer  Pasha  (1856) ;  accompanied  Lord  Elgin  as 
private  secretary  on  his  mission  to  China  in  1857;  wrote 
A  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin's  Mission  to  China  and 
Japan  (1860);  was  chargd  d'affaires  in  Japan  1861,  at 
which  time  an  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life  by  assas- 
sins; entered  Parliament  1865;  joined  the  semi-religious 
community  established  in  1868  by  Thomas  L.  Harris  in 
the  township  of  Portland,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  which 
ho  has  continued  to  make  his  permanent  residence ;  waa 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  in  Paris  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-German  war  (1870),  and  was  man- 
ager of  the  American  interests  of  the  Direct  Cable  Com- 
pany, a  submarine  telegraphic  enterprise,  1873-75.  He 
has  published  two  novels,  Patriots  and  Filibusters  (1861) 
and  Piccadilly  (1870). 

Oliphant  (MARGARET  Wilson),  b.  in  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, about  1818;  has  published  a  largo  number  of  suc- 
cessful novels,  consisting  chiefly  of  delineations  of  Scot- 
tish life  and  character,  most  of  which  have  been  repub- 
lished  in  the  II.  S.  Among  them  are  Adam  Graeme  of 
Mossgrnji  (1852),  The  Chronicles  of  Car/inaford  (1863), 
Salem  Chapel,  The  Perpetual  Curate'  (1864),  The  Minister's 


Wife  (1869),  and  A  Hose  in  June  (1864).  She  has  also 
written  biographies  of  Edward  Irving  (1862),  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  (1870),  and  Count  Montalembert  (1872),  and 
Hist.  Sketches  of  Iteign  of  George  II.  (2  vols.,  1869). 

Oliphant  (THOMAS  LAWRENCE  KINGTON),  b.  at  Hcn- 
leaze,  near  Bristol,  England,  Aug.  16,  1831;  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford;  studied  law;  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  inherited  the 
estate  of  Gask,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1807.  Author  of 
a  Life  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Seeond  (1802),  The 
Sources  of  Standard  English  (1873),  and  The  Dulce  and  the 
Scholar,  with,  other  Essays  (1875),  the  latter  work  chiefly 
biographies  of  the  French  archaeologist,  the  duke  do  Luy- 
nes,  and  his  secretary,  M.  Huillard-Breholles. 

Oli'va,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  beautifully 
situated  near  the  Mediterranean.  Pop.  61)84. 

Ol'ive  [Lat.  <>//<•«],  an  evergreen  fruit  and  oil-produc- 
ing tree,  the  Olca  Europira  (but  not  originally  European),  of 
which  many  varieties  have  been  developed  by  cultivation 
and  differences  of  soil  and  cliijKite.  The  olive  is  supposed  to 
be  indigenous  in  Xorthern  India  and  in  other  temperate 
Asiatic  regions,  and  there  are  large  forests  of  wild  olives 
on  the  southern  flanks  of  the  Himalayas.  There  are  wild 
olive  woods  in  the  Tuscan  Maremmc  and  in  the  island  of 
Sardinia  also,  but  there  are  historical  reasons  for  believing 
that  all  the  olives  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  Northern  Africa, 
are  descended  from  plants  originally  introduced  from  Asia 
Minor  by  human  industry.  The  tree  and  its  oil  were 
known  in  Palestine  in  very  remote  a.ges,  and  are  familiarly 
spoken  of  by  the  Old  Testament  writers,  the  oil  (which  be- 
longs to  the  class  called  fixed)  being  used  for  food,  for 
anointing  the  hair  and  person,  for  sacrificial  libations, 
and  for  illumination.  They  are  also  mentioned  not  infre- 
quently by  Homer,  in  whose  time,  however,  oil  seems  to 
have  been  a  comparatively  rare  and  costly  product  among 
the  Greeks,  not  employed  as  food,  but  only  for  simple 
anointing  and  as  an  ingredient  in  perfumed  unguents. 
Neither  the  old  Jewish  nor  the  most  ancient  Greek  writers, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  refer  to  the  drupe  or 
berry  as  an  edible  fruit,  and  the  art  of  pickling  it  for  the 
table  belongs  apparently  to  later  ages.  The  wood  of  the 
olive  tree  is  often  noticed  by  the  ancients  as  fine-grained, 
hard,  and  durable,  as  well  as  beautiful.  The  slow  growth 
of  the  olive  made  its  wood  rare  and  costly,  and  this  qual- 
ity, with  the  evergreen  foliage  and  apparent  imperish- 
ability of  the  tree  and  the  importance  of  its  annual  prod- 
ucts, rendered  the  olive  not  merely  valuable,  but  even  sa- 
cred, in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  world.  The  olive-branch 
was  the  symbol  of  peace,  and  the  destruction  of  the  tree  by 
a  public  enemy  was  regarded  as  a  barbarous  violation  of 
the  usages  of  civilized  warfare.  The  olive  tree  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  in  Roman  agricultural  literature  and  in 
the  Carthaginian  authors,  whose  works  on  rural  husbandry 
were  so  highly  prixed  by  the  Roman  conquerors.  For 
several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  the  olive  sub- 
served a  vast  variety  of  uses  in  most  of  the  countries  sub- 
dued by  Rome.  Its  berries  were  pickled  for  the  table,  and 
the  oil  was  employed  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
now  used,  except  for  the  manufacture  of  soap — an  article 
not  known  to  the  ancient  Roman  toilet  or  laundry.  In 
fact,  olive  oil  was  relatively  much  more  important  in  Ro- 
man than  in  modern  domestic  economy,  for  butter  was 
scarcely  used  in  the  Roman  cuisine,  and  according  to  Pliny 
no  "  artificial  "  oils  were  known  until  after  Cato's  time,  the 
oil  of  the  olive  being  considered  the  only  natural  oleaginous 
fluid.  Even  in  Pliny's  days  the  few  other  oils  manufac- 
tured in  Italy  or  introduced  by  foreign  commerce  were 
neither  abundant  nor  much  used  for  economical  purposes, 
though  some  of  them,  as  well  as  other  fragrant  and  spicy 
siil)st;mces,  were  employed  to  give  a  piquant  flavor  to  olive 
oil  and  to  the  olive  berry.  The  Romans,  as  well  as  the 
Greeks,  thought  frequent  anointing  the  body  with  olive  oil 
highly  conducive  to  health,  and  the  consumption  of  it  for 
this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  illumination,  cooking,  and 
other  uses,  was  such  as  to  give  it,  next  to  breadstuff*,  per- 
haps the  highest  rank  among  agricultural  products.  At 
the  present  day,  although  lard  is  preferred  for  cooking,  as 
more  nutritious,  and  great  quantities  of  it  arc  imported 
from  America  and  exchanged  for  oil  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Italy,  yet  olive  oil  is  very  generally  used  for  frying 
the  everlasting  frittntn,  fritti -tin,  nnAfritlura,  as  well  as  in 
dressing  macaroni  and  other  dishes  of  Italian  tables;  and 
it  is  almost  the  only  fluid  employed  by  the  poorer  and 
middle  classes  in  that  country  for  illumination,  as  well  as 
generally  for  most  purposes  to  which  other  fixed  oils  are 
applied  elsewhere. 

The  olive  is  now  extensively  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor 
anil  in  Syria ;  in  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  Morocco,  where  it  is 
extremely  productive;  in  all  Southern  Europe,  including 
the  Mediterranean  islands,  the  Slavonic  provinces  on  the 
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Adriatic  coast,  and  oven  the  Crimea,  where  a  variety  is 
grown  which  in  alleged  to  bo  hardy  enough  to  resist  the 
severest  winter*  »!'  that  climate.  In  Spain  :<nd  Portugal 
the  berry  !*•  large  and  superior  to  nil  others  tor  the  table, 
and  the  oil  wants  only  more  careful  preparation  to  bo  of 
equal  excellence.  Much  of  the  Hispanic  peninsula  is  too 
elevated  and  too  arid  ("or  (In-  olive,  but  wherever  the  local 
conditions  arc  1'nvoralilc  it  thrives  luxuriantly.  In  France 
its  growth  is  confined  to  the  southern  departments,  and 
though  the  olives  ami  oil  of  Provence  are  in  high  repute, 
it  is  seriously  questioned  whether  the  cultivation  of  the 
oli\e  is,  on  the  w  li'.le,  profitable  e\en  there,  for  the  tree 
will  not  have  n-p:ii<l  tin-  .••..-(  "t  it-  cultivation  before  its 
thirtieth  year,  and  it  is  cut  down  by  frost  as  often,  upon 
tin-  aieniL'e,  a-  "lire  in  forty  years.  The  severe  winter  of 
ITII'.I  is  i.ttcn  -nil  to  ha\c  kille.l  all  the  olives  in  France 
and  in  the  adjacent  Italian  provinces,  but  many  trees  niu-t 
bave  cseapcil,  for  tbcre  arc  on  the  Ligurian  roast,  near 
N  ire,  olives  of  In  c.  six,  and  even  above  seven  feet  in  iliam- 
cter.  which  nui-t  be  the  growth  of  several  centuries.  France 
pi  nilures  !mt  a  small  proportion  of  the  olive  oil  it  eon  Annies, 
importing  it  largely  from  Algeria,  from  Sicily  and  tbc  N.-.-i 
politan  provinces,  and  from  the  < ! reek  islands.  In  Italy  the 
olive  is  cult  ivatei  I  extensively  in  all  t  be  provinces  not  too  dis- 
tant from  tbc  Mediterranean— for  this  tree  loves  the  sea- 
air — except  in  those  watered  by  the  lower  I'o  and  those  so 
elevated  as  to  be  much  exposed  to  frost,  which,  even  at 
inferior  levels,  kills  the  foliage  and  the  young  shoots  as 
often  as  once  in  two  or  three  generations,  and  occasions 
the  loss  of  one,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  of  several 
successive  crops. 

Of  all  fruit  trees,  the  olive  is  doubtless  the  hardiest,  for 
scarcely  any  amount  of  mutilation,  any  severity  of  frost,  or 
even  sharp  scorching  by  fire,  suffices  to  destroy  the  life  of 
the  tree.  The  smallest  strip  of  green  wood  or  living  bark, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  that,  the  roots,  throw  out  new  shoots, 
and  the  stock  become-  :i_r:iin  productive.  Nor  does  the 
olive  seem  liable  to  perish  from  natural  decay.  Such  is  its 
tcnaeity  of  life  that  it  still  survives  for  centuries  after  the 
heart  and  all  but  the  outer  layer  of  young  wood  arc  rotten 
and  gone,  and  one  may  often  sec  a  large  trunk  not  only 
hollow  in  tile  middle,  but  split  vertically  into  several  dis- 
tinct stems,  all  alike  flourishing  and  productive.  The 
olives  now  standing  in  what  is  called  the  garden  of  Gethsem- 
niie  at  Jerusalem  are  alleged  to  be  identified  by  tax-rolls 
as  existing  1000  years  ago,  and  the  tradition  which  makes 
them  contemporaneous  with  the  Founder  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  not  altogether  improbable. 

The  ancient  methods  of  cultivating  the  tree  and  prepar- 
ing the  berry  and  the  oil  for  use  were  much  the  same  as 
those  now  followed,  but  if  Hcsiod  was  right  in  saying  that 
no  man  ever  lived  long  enough  to  gather  fruit  from  an  olive 
he  had  himself  planted,  the  habits  of  the  tree  have  been 
modified  since  his  time,  for  it  now  produces  berries  at  the 
:IL,'C  of  seven  years,  nnd  shoots  grafted  on  old  stocks  bear 
much  sooner.  Columclla  describes  ten  varieties  of  the  olive, 
and  Pliny  speaks  of  a  kind  grown  in  Africa  and  in  Portu- 
gal, the  dried  berries  of  which  were  sweeter  and  more 
palatable  than  raisins.  More  than  twenty  varieties  are 
now  recognized  in  Italy,  but  only  five  or  six  are  thought  spe- 
cially wor.thy  of  propagation.  In  Europe  the  olive  does  not 
often  exceed  fifteen,  or  at  most  twenty,  feet  in  height,  and 
for  the  convenience  of  gathering  the  fruit  a  low,  spreading 
growth  of  the  crown  is  preferred  and  promoted  by  pruning. 
but  in  Palestine  and  in  some  of  the  Mediterranean  islands 
there  are  olives  as  lofty  as  the  tallest  oak,  and  apparently 
quite  sound  in  trunk  and  ramification.  P.oth  ancient  ami 
modern  writers  speak  of  this  tree  as  producing  fruit  only 
biennially,  but  in  the  opinion  of  good  authorities  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  in  the  alternate  year  is  the  effect  of  bad 
husbandry  in  tillage  and  iu  pruning,  and  especially  of  the 
practice  of  beating  the  branches  to  shake  off  the  fruit,  by 
which  the  young  shoots  and  buds  designed  by  nature  to 
hew  the  following  year  arc  bruised  and  made  unproduc- 
tive. The  olive  is  propagated  by  sowing  the  stone  or  ker- 
nel of  the  berry  ;  by  grafting  or  budding,  generally  on  a 
wild  stock  :  by  slips,  and  by  planting  the  knots  or  eyes 
found  in  the  trunk  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
trees  are  planted  nt  from  fifteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet  apart,  and  the  ancient  writers  recommend  even  a  much 
greater  distance.  When  the  surface  is  not  too  rough  it  is 
usually  cultivated  for  some  annual  field-crop,  but.  though 
the  stirring  of  the  soil  may  be  advantageous  to  the  trees. 
the  abstraction  of  nutritive  matter  from  the  earth  by  the 
roots  of  small  plants  grown  between  them  is  believed  to  be 
injurious  to  their  product.  It  is  generally  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  damage  to  the  olive-crop  i-  compensated  b\ 
the  harvests  yielded  by  grain  or  other  vegetables  eulth  ated 
in  the  olive  orchards.  1'iicler  exceptionally  favorable  con- 
ditions of  soil,  exposure,  nnd  treatment  a  well-manured 
tree  may  yield  twenty-five  pounds  avoirdupois  of  oil,  but 


according  to  Cosimo  Ridolfi  the  average  product  in  Tus- 
cany is  not  above  two  pound-,  and  a  half.  The  best  table 
oil  is  that  of  Lucca  in  Central,  and  that  of  liari  in  South- 
eastern, Italy.  The  land  occupied  by  olive  orchards  in 
Italy  is  estimated  at  1,285,000  aorM,  and  the  quantity  of 

oliic  oil  annually  produced  at  from  ".O.MIMI.IIOO  to  40,00". ' 

gallons.  Kngland  imports  from  the  .Mediterranean  coun- 
tiie-  about  20,00(1  tons  of  ..live  oil  per  year. 

The  olive  prefers  light,  rich,  warm  ground  does  not 
thrive  on  alluvial  soils.  lmt  grows  well  on  hilly  and  rocky 
surface-,  llenee.  nineb  land  too  rugged  for  other  crops  is 
turned  to  profitable  account  b\  ..live  plant;it  inn-,  and  the 
steep  mountain-slopes  H-ing  bv  narrow  terraces,  supported 
by  dry  walls,  to  the  height  of  many  hundred  te.t  and 
clothed  with  the  olive,  form  one  of  tbc  most  picture-. |oe 
features  in  Italian  -ccnen.  The  height  to  which  • 
orchards  can  be  carried  is  limited  by  the  liabililv  to  li"  I. 
A  temperature  of  l'.i°  F..  or  l.'i"  below  the  freezing  point, 
especially  if  accompanied  with  ffr.oo  or  gla/ed  frost,  or 
followed  by  alternate  thawing  and  free/.ini:.  i-  injiiriou-  to 
the  tree,  nnd  if  the  therm. .meter  tails  to  I  r  I •'..  or  IS0 
below  freezing,  and  remains  any  length  of  time  at  that  de- 
gree, the  young  shoots,  and  even  well-grown  branches,  are 
generally  killed. 

.For  the  table  the  berries  are  gathered  when  fully  grown, 
but  still  quite  green:  steeped  for  twenty  or  twentv  four 
hours  in  weak  ley  of  wood  ashes  or  lime-wnter:  then  in 
fresh  water  chantred  every  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  for 
four  or  live  days,  or  until  they  have  lost  their  bitter  flavor 
and  the  water  runs  off  clear  and  tasteless.  They  are  now 
salted  or  pickled  in  strong  brine,  in  which  they  are  kept 
for  use  in  close  vessels,  though  sometimes  preserved  in  oil. 
The  harvest  of  the  berries  for  oil  begins  as  soon  as  the  skin 
has  turned  to  a  dark  wine  color,  and  good  husbandry  re- 
quires that  it  be  finished  in  two  or  three  months:  but  in 

ordinary  practice  it  is  continued,  a rdin'»'to  convenience, 

through  tne  whole  winter,  and  even  into  spring.  The  her 
j  ries  arc  spread  for  a  short  time  to  dry  off  moisture  Jiom 
the  surface,  and  immediately  pressed,  the  best  table  oil 
being  obtained  from  unground  fruit.  They  arc  then  ground, 
but  as  the  oil  is  found  only  in  the  pericarp  or  pulp,  the 
millstones  should  not  be  heavy  enough  to  crush  the  hard 
kernel.  They  are  now  subjected  to  repeated  prc--ure. 
sometimes  aided  at  last  by  pouring  warm  water  on  the 
mass,  an  inferior  quality  of  oil  being  produced  by  every 
repetition  of  these  processes.  Oil  is  also  extracted  from 
the  miiiK'i.  or  pomace,  by  mechanical  and  chemical  mean-. 
The  total  yield  of  oil  is  estimated  at  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
ninth  of  the  weight  of  the  berries.  Oil  for  the  table,  for 
illumination,  and  some  other  purposes  is  refined  h> 
tling,  filtering,  washing,  nnd  by  various  chemical  processes. 
French  chemical  skill  imitates  table  oil  by  manipulating 
American  lard,  which  is  then  re-exported  from  Marseilles 
to  the  U.  S.  as  oil  of  Lucca  or  Provence.  GEORGE  P.  MARSH. 

Olive,  tp.  of  Elkhart  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1149. 

Olive,  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1560. 

Olive,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  la.     Pop.  1580. 

Olive,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1156. 

Olive,  tp.  of  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Chicago  and 
Michigan  Lake  Shore  R.  R.  Pop.  612. 

Olive,  post-v.  and  tp..  Ulster  co.,  N.  T.,  on  Esopus 
Creek  and  on  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  R.  R.  Pop.  3083. 

Olive,  tp.  of  Meigs  co.,  0.     Pop.  1863. 

Olive,  tp.  of  Noble  co.,  0.    Pop.  1810. 

Olive  Hill,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Person  co.,  N.  C.  Pop.  1439. 

Oliven'za,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  I'.adajo/,  near 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  is  fortified.  Pop.  5717. 

Olive  Oil.    See  OIL,  OLIVE. 

Ol'iver,  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  0.    Pop.  1069. 

Oliver,  tp.  of  Jefferson  CO.,  P».     Pop.  1117. 

Oliver,  tp.  of  Mifflin  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1355. 

Oliver,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  511. 

Oliver  (Aximnw),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass..  Mar.  2S.  17IM1: 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1724  ;  was  a  rcpr.  -.  i,: 
of  Boston  in  the  general  court  1743-46;  member  of  the 
council  1746-65;  secretary  of  the  province  17Jb'-70;  dis- 
tributor of  stamps  1765,  but  compelled  to  resign  that  post 
at  the  "  Liberty  'free :"  succeeded  his  brother-in-law, 
Hutchinson.  ns  lieutenant-governor  1771,  sharing  his  opin- 
ions and  political  conduct.  1).  at  Boston  Mar.  3,  1774. 

Oliver  (AxnnEw),  son  of  Licut.-Gov.  Andrew,  b.  at 
Boston.  Mass..  ,V,\.  1.".,  1731;  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege 174H:  posscs-ed  isidcrable  literary  and  scientific 

talent:  was  an  original  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  to  whose  ZVoMoaffau  he  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor:  author  of  an  essay  Oit  Cornft*  (1772); 
was  a  judge  of  common  pleas  for  Essex  county,  member 
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of  the  general  court  for  Salem  1766,  and  was  a  loyalist 
during  the  Revolution.  D.  at  Salem  Dee.,  1799. 

Oliver  (BENJAMIN  LYXDE),  son  of  Rev.  Thos.  F.  Oliver 
and  grandson  of  Judge  Andrew,  b.  at  Marblehead,  Mass., 
in  1788;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1808;  became  a  law- 
yer ;  was  author  of  several  excellent  legal  treatises,  and 
noted  for  his  skill  as  a  chessplayer.  D.  in  1843. 

Oliver  (DANIEL),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  grandson  of  Lieut.  - 
Gov.  Andrew  and  brother  of  B.  L.  Oliver,  b.  at  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1787 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
1806:  practised  medicine  some  years  at  Salem  ;  was  lec- 
turer on  chemistry  1815-20 ;  professor  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  physic  in  Dartmouth  Medical  School  and  of 
intellectual  philosophy  in  Dartmouth  College  1820-37  ;  pro- 
iVssor  in  the  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  from  1840 
until  Mar.,  1842  ;  author  of  First  Line*  in  Pliyitioloyy  (Bos- 
ton, 1835).  D.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June  1,  1842. 

Oliver  (GEORGE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Papplewick,  England,  in 
1782  ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1803  ;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England;  became  head-master  of 
King  Edward's  grammar  school  at  Great  Grimsby  1809; 
became  vicar  of  Scopwick  1831,  incumbent  of  Wolver- 
hampton  1834,  and  rector  of  South  Ifykeham,  Lincolnshire, 
1847  ;  filled  high  posts  in  the  Masonic  order,  and  wrote 
several  works  upon  Masonry  which  met  with  wide  accept- 
ance. Among  them  are  ffutoric  Landmarks  of  Freema- 
Hwu'i/.  Tlif  History  of  Initiation,  Antiquities  of  FreemtiHonry, 
and  fntititnfif>ns  of  Masonic  Jurisprudence.  D.  at  Lincoln 
Mar.  3,  1867. 

Oliver  (PETER),  LL.D.,  brother  of  Lieut. -Gov.  Andrew, 
b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Mar.  26,  1713;  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  1730;  held  several  offices  in  Plymouth  county,  and 
was  appointed  a  .justice  of  the  supreme  court  Sept.,  1756; 
became  chief-justice  1771  ;  was  impeached  by  the  house  of 
representatives  1774  for  refusing  to  subscribe  an  engage- 
ment to  receive  no  pay  or  emolument  except  from  the  as- 
sembly ;  accompanied  the  British  troops  on  their  retirement 
from  Boston  1776;  subsisted  some  years  in  England  on  a 
grunt  from  the  Crown,  and  d.  at  Birmingham  Oct.  13, 17U1. 
Author  of  various  political  writings  and  of  some  poems. 

Oliver  (PETEU),  son  of  Prof.  Daniel,  b.  at  Hanover, 
N.  H.,  in  1821  :  educated  for  the  bar;  edited  his  uncle,  B. 
L.  Oliver's,  f'/'firtii'fi/  l'<>itrtti,n«-inrj;  wrote  a  number  of 
articles  for  the  New  York  Ofatnh  Itemew  under  the  name 
of  "William  Pynchon  Oliver,"  and  d.  in  1855.  while  on  a 
voyage  for  his  health.  A  posthumous  work.  The  Piu-itmi 
Commonwrnlth  (1856),  edited  by  his  brother,  Fitch  Edward 
Oliver,  exhibited  historical  research  and  literary  skill  in  a 
criticism  of  the  Puritan  founders  of  New  England.  An 
answer  was  published  by  J.  W.  Thornton  in  18.'»7. 

Oliver  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,  1734  ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1753:  was  a  distant  relative 
of  Andrew  Oliver,  on  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts  and  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  Compelled  by  the  people  to  resign  his 
seat  at  the  council  board  Sept.,  1774,  he  took  refuge  with 
the  British  troops  at  Boston,  and  accompanied  them  finally 
to  England.  D.  at  Bristol,  Eng.,  Nov.  29,  1815.  Author 
of  Po?m  XXIX.  in  the  Pirlm,  el  Oratulatii (Boston,  1764). 

Olives,  Mount  of,  or  Mount  Olivet,  now  Jebel 
et-Tur,  is  on  the  E.  of  Jerusalem,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  narrow  valley  of  Jehoslmphat,  and  rises 
2786  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  453  feet  above  the  val- 
ley, and  190  feet  above  the  most  elevated  part  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  forms  the  middle  summit  of  a  ridge  of  hills  which  to 
the  N.  expands  into  a  largo  elevated  table-land,  but  which 
here  contracts  and  terminates  in  a  row  of  three  hills.  The 
southernmost  of  these  hills  is  now  called  the  "  Mountain 
of  Offence,"  because  Solomon  here  instituted  the  pagan 
worship  for  his  concubines.  The  northern  hill  was  the 
place  where  Titus  encamped  when  he  came  before  Jerusa- 
lem. The  middle  summit  is  the  proper  Mount  of  Olives.  At 
its  foot,  near  the  bridge  over  the  brook  of  Kcdron,  lies  the 
garden  of  Gethsemano.  Its  swelling  sides  are  streaked 
with  patches  of  bare  rock  between  the  olive  groves,  which 
arc  planted  in  terraces.  The  church  of  the  Ascension,  built 
upon  its  top  by  Helena,  which  was  seen  by  Sir  John  Man- 
devillc  in  1327,  has  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  is  a  small 
octagonal  chapel  within  a  paved  court,  connected  with  a 
mosque. 

Ol'ivet,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Hutchinson  co.,  Dak. 

Olivet,  post-v.  of  Walton  tp.,  Eaton  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Battle  Creek  and  on  the  Peninsular  division  of  the  Chicago 
and  Lake  Huron  R.  R.,  has  1  monthly  paper,  and  is  the 
seat  of  Olivet  College.  Pop.  526. 

Olivet  (JOSEPH  Tnoni.iEn),  ABBK  t>',  b.  at  Salins  in 
1682;  entered  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits;  about  1714 
abandoned  them,  and  devoted  himself  to  letters;  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1723,  and 


took  an  earnest  part  in  the  discussions.  His  devotion  to 
Latin  literature  enrolled  him  on  the  side  of  the  defenders 
of  the  study  of  the  classics.  Among  his  numerous  works 
may  be  mentioned  an  edition  of  Cicero  with  useful  notes 
(Paris,  1740-42,  9  vols. ;  reprinted,  Geneva,  1758,  9  vols., 
4to,  the  notes  separately  in  3  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1819); 
translations  of  Cicero's  De  Ntittirn.  Deorum  and  Cntilin- 
nrifp,  Oratfones,  and  of  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes; 
Poematn  Didascalicn,  and  a  history  of  the  French  Academy. 
Voltaire  was  received  into  the  Academy  by  Olivet.  D. 
1768.  .  HEXIIY  DRISI.EB. 

Oliv'etans,  or  Brethren  of  our  Lady  of  Mount 
Olivet,  a  congregation  of  Benedictine  monks,  whose  first 
general  was  John  Tolomei,  chosen  in  1319  by  authority  of 
Pope  John  XXII.  The  congregation  spread  rapidly,  but 
long  since  declined,  and  now  numbers  but  very  few  houses. 

Oliv'idse  [from  Oliva — i.e.  olive-shaped — the  repre- 
sentative genus],  a  family  of  gasteropod  mollusks  of  the 
order  Pectinibranchiata,  and  sub-order  Rhachiglossa, 
having  polished  shells  much  sought  after  by  collectors. 
The  animal  varies  considerably ;  the  mantle  is  moderate, 
and  has  an  elongated  posterior  filament  fitting  into  a  notch 
and  groove  round  the  spire ;  the  siphon  is  recurved  ;  the 
head  small ;  the  tentacles  pointed ;  the  eyes  present  on 
peduncles,  connate  with  the  external  margin  of  the  ten- 
tacles or  wanting ;  radula  with  the  teeth  in  three  rows,  the 
median  or  rachidian  variously  armed,  the  external  versa- 
tile and  with  a  single  recurved  or  hook-like  apex  ;  foot 
very  large,  more  or  less  covering  the  shell  in  extension 
(and  producing  the  polished  coat  of  the  shell),  and  with  a 
cross  groove  in  front  on  each  side.  The  shell  is  sub-cylin- 
drical, smooth,  and  polished,  with  a  short  spire,  whose 
sutures  are  channelled  or  covered  with  callus,  with  the 
aperture  narrow,  and  with  the  pillar-lip  obliquely  plaited 
in  front.  The  family  is  quite  an  extensive  one,  embracing 
species  that  closely  agree  among  themselves  in  their  shells, 
the  chief  differences  being  expressed  in  the  form  of  the 
mouth  (whether  linear  or  expanded  forwards)  and  the 
length  of  the  spire.  Three  quite  distinct  types,  however, 
are  differentiated  by  the  teeth  of  the  lingual  ribbon.  (1.) 
In  one  (Olivinjc),  the  rachidian  tooth  is  broad  and  convex, 
and  armed  at  the  middle  with  three  teeth  (the  internal  of 
which  is  smallest),  and  the  lateral  tooth  is  broad,  with  its 
extremity  flexed  inwards  ;  this  includes  the  large  and  most 
familiar  species  of  the  family.  (2.)  In  the  second  (Ancil- 
linso)  the  teeth  essentially  agree  with  those  of  the  first,  lint 
the  median  denticle  of  the  rachidian  tooth  is  enlarged, 
and  between  it  and  the  lateral  smaller  ones  intervene. 
(3.)  In  the  last  (Olivellinac)  the  rachidian  tooth  has  a  con- 
vex base,  is  narrowed  sideways,  and  has  the  margin  armed 
with  numerous  denticles,  and  the  lateral  teeth  are  claw- 
shaped  and  recurved  outwards,  and  at  their  bases  square 
supplementary  pieces.  THKODORE  GILL. 

Ol'ivine  [Lat.  o/iVn],  a  name  given  to  an  olive-green 
variety  of  chrysolite,  a  natural  silicate  of  magnesia  and 
protoxide  of  iron,  glass-like  in  appearance.  It  occurs 
commonly  in  many  basalts  and  lavas.  Olivine  has  also 
been  met  with  in  meteorites.  E.  C.  H.  DAY. 

O'lla  Podri'da  [''putrid,  ripe,  or  seasoned  pot;"  Fr. 
pot  pourri],  the  Spanish  name  of  a  ragout  or  stew  made 
of  many  ingredients.  Hence  a  literary  work  of  extremely 
miscellaneous  character. 

Ollivier',  (EMILE),  b.  at  Marseilles  July  2,  1825; 
studied  law,  and  began  to  practise  as  an  advocate  at  Paris 
in  1846.  In  1848  he  was  sent  as  commissary-general  to 
Marseilles  to  pacify  the  city,  and  shortly  after  he  was  ap- 
pointed prefect,  but  in  1849  returned  to  his  business  in 
Paris.  In  1857  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  courageous 
and  eloquent  opposition  to  the  government  of  Napoleon 
III.  Gradually,  however,  the  emperor  succeeded  in  win- 
ning him  over  to  his  side,  and  he  was  generally  considered 
a  political  renegade,  when  on  Jan.  2,  1870,  he  became 
Napoleon's  prime  minister.  He  was  president  of  the  cabi- 
net when  the  war  was  declared  against  Prussia,  but  he  re- 
tired Aug.  9,  after  the  first  reverses  of  the  French  arms. 

Olm'stead,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cuyahogaco.,  O.,on  Rocky 
River,  and  on  the  Cleveland  Coiumbus  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
R.  Rs.  Pop.  of  v.  383  ;  of  tp.  1570. 

Olm'sted,  county  of  Central  Minnesota.  Area,  648 
square  miles.  It  is  fertile  and  somewhat  uneven.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  wool  are  largely  produced.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  R.  R.  Cap. 
Rochester.  Pop.  19,793. 

Olmsted  (DEXiso<j),LL.D.,  b.  at  East  Hartford,  Conn., 
June  18,  1791;  graduated  at  Yale  1813;  was  a  college 
tutor  1815-17;  became  in  1817  professor  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  geology,  and  executed  what  is  believed  to 
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have  been  the  first  State  geological  survey  in  this  country 
(report  published  l^'l  16);  became  in  l*l!.i  professor  of 
mathematics  in  'i  ale  Collci:c.  and  in  is:;«  professor  of  as- 
troniiinv  and  n:itiirul  philosophy;  published  in  ix;  1,1832, 
iin  1  IM2  textbooks  "n  natural  philosophy,  several  works 
on  astronomv  for  schools.  :m«l  a  number  of  biographical 
memoirs  :  made  important  ol,-er\  at  inn*  on  hail,  on  meteors, 
the  aurora  borealis.  etc.:  his  conclusions  regarding  the 
latter  phenomenon  arc  in  vol.  viii.  of  tht  Ant  ffoont  an  t'<>» 
tri/,nti'in*.  I),  at  New  Haven.  Conn..  May  I::,  1859. 

Olmsted  (FREDERICK  T.AW),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Hartford. 
C<mn.,  Apr.  26,  1S22;  studied  agricultural  science  and 
engineering  at  Yale  I84JI  I":  I ION  a  jtrMtteal  farm- 
er, first  in  Central  New  York,  ami  tlien  on  Statcn  Island; 
was  appointed,  with  Mr.  ralvcrt  \'an.\.  to  superintend 
the  con-traction  of  the  Central  Park.  N.  Y.  I  -co  Cr\ 
THAI.  PARK),  a  work  upon  which  he  was  several 
employed.  In  1*71  he  was  appointed  t  i  superintend  the 
re.-  instruction  of  the  grounds  about  the  Federal  Capitol, 
Washington;  author  of  HW/.-«  itn'i  T'ltkx  if/ <in  Amerirtin 
I'm-iin-r  in  Eii'i/ttn't  (  1S.»2),  Journey  in  tin-  Xfift>mi>-it  Sim* 
St:tl>*  I  IS.'ifi).  J'.ttni.'if  t/fi»i'fh  '/'• ,  '-,(>'  I  I  S>7  }.  .l^nrn>'if  in  tlf 
fl.fi-  I'.inntrii  I  1890),  tfae  /'..'»,.«  Kiii'ldom  (  |S(>1  )  ;  is'  wideh 
known  a-  a  pungent,  writer  and  a  skilful  landscape-gardener. 

Ol'miit/,,  city  of  Austria,  province  of  Moravia,  on  the 
Marsch,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  place  of  impris- 
onment of  \M  Fayctte.  It  is  the  sec  of  an  archbishop.  It 
has  a  well-attended  university,  two  military  academies,  a 
pi,l  vledinic  s,-li,i,,l.  t-\ten-i\  e  in  a  n  nfact  1 1  res  (if  linens,  cloths, 
and  porcelain,  and  a  large  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop. 
18,231. 

Ol'ney,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Pickens  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  959. 

Olney,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Richland  co.,  III.,  on 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  the  (iray\  ille  and  Mattoon 
H.  Rs.,  has  good  schools,  11  churches,  2  newspapers,  a 
national  bank,  several  mills,  4  hotels,  a  fine  court-house. 
Pop.  of  v.  2680;  of  tp.  1412. 

II.   II.   1,1'SK,   ED.  "Or.NKV   IjEMCER." 

Olney  (JESSE),  A.  M.,  b.  at  Union,  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  Oct. 
12, 179S  ;  exhibited  in  childhood  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
geography,  as  well  as  aptness  in  classical  studies;  was  for 
twelve  years  a  teacher  in  the  Hartford  (Irainmar  School, 
where  he  was  the  first  American  teacher  to  introduce  the 
method,  now  generally  adopted,  of  separating  geography 
from  astronomy,  and  beginning  the  former  study  by  famil- 
iarizing the  pupil  with  the  description  and  surroundings  of 
his  own  town,  county,  and  State,  advancing  thence  to  na- 
tional and  foreign  geography.  His  school  tieuyraphy  and 
Atlnn,  first  issued  in  182H,  almost  immediately  became  a 
standard  throughout  the  country,  has  had  a  sale  of  several 
millions  of  copies,  and  has  been  the  model  of  which  all 
subsequent  school  geographies  have  more  or  less  been  im- 
itations. In  1831  appeared  the  National  Preceptor,  a  read- 
ing manual  far  superior  to  any  predecessor  in  the  U.  S., 
whieh  was  followed  by  a  series  of  readers  and  outline 
maps,  an  arithmetic,  and  a  school  Hi*tnri/  nf  the  U.  S. 
Mr.  Olney  was  also  author  of  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
anonymously  published  at  Hartford.  To  perfect  himself 
in  his  fav.orite  studies  he  visited  Kurope  several  times,  re- 
siding at  Paris  for  considerable  periods.  Residing  at 
Southington  1SIJ4-54,  and  at  Stratford  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  he  served  ten  terms  in  the  Connecticut  legisla- 
ture, where  he  was  an  active  worker  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tional interests,  and  was  elected  State  comptroller  of  public 
accounts  in  1807.  II.  at  Stratford  July  30,  1872. 

Ol'neyville,  post-v.  of  Providence  co.,  R.  I.,  on  the 
Hartford  Providence  and  Fishkill  and  the  Providence  and 
Springfield  R.  Rs. 

Olonctz',  government  of  European  Russia,  S.  W.  of 
the  government  of  Archangel,  around  the  Lake  of  Onega. 
Area,  59,567  square  miles.  Pop.  302,490.  The  ground  is 
low.  flat,  and  marshy,  containing  many  large  lakes,  and 
covered  with  immense  forests.  Rye,  hemp,  ami  flax  are 
produced  ;  marble  and  slate  are  found,  but  timber  and  furs 
are  almost  the  only  articles  exported.  Cap.  Petrozavodsk. 

Oloron'-Sninte-Mnrie,  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Hasses  Pyrenees,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
has  tanneries.  d\  cwoi  ks.  wool  spinning  factories,  and  man- 
ufactures of  paper,  linens,  and  horsecloth.  Pop.  93R2. 

Olot%  town  of  Spa,in.  province  of  Oerona,  stands  on 
the  Fluvia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  a  volcanic  dis- 
trict, and  carries  on  a  lively  manufacturing  industry,  com- 
prising silken,  woollen,  and  cotton  fabrics.  Pop.  9984. 

Oloz'aga  (SAI.USTIAXO),  b.  at  Logrono.  Spain,  in 
ISIIIi;  educated  fir  the  bar:  elected  to  the  Cortes  |s:',::: 
reporter  of  the  constitutional  commission  !s"7.  when  he 
insisted  on  the  retention  of  the  senate;  proposed  and  car- 
ried laws  providing  for  electoral  reform,  the  suppre 
of  monasteries,  the  abolition  of  ecclesiastical  tithes,  and  a 


general  amnesty;  was  ambassador  to  France  three  times; 

was  the  chief  author  of  tin nstitution  of  ls.,.,:    retired 

from  political  lite  on  the  triumph  of  o'|>onnell  in  !>.•('., 
but  continued  to  reside  in  France;  president  of  the  Cc,n,'- 
Mar..  1  sti'j,  ainl  Apr.,  IsTl.  D.  at  hnghien,  Belgium,  Sept. 

Ols'hanscnflliMtM  i\\),  b.  at  Oldcslohe.  llolstein.  Aug. 

21,  17'.'o:  studied  theology  at  Kiel  and  P.erlin.  and  »;• 
pointed   prolcssor  in    Isi'l    at    Konigsherg,  and  in  Is.",  I   at 
Krhingen,  where  he  d.  Sept.   I.  lx;n.      His  ////,/i'«, •/,,•/-  C.,m- 
iifntur    KMT    *<irut,<t/<'''fi'>    Si'hriftfn     i{r*    tiftifn     TeetiintfHta, 

published  posthumously  in  Germany,  has  been  (in  ]iart) 
translated  into  English  for  Clark's  l-'i.rrii/n  '/'/,,  ,,/,„!,, .,! 
I.il,nu-y.  and  a  revised  edition  of  it  i  by  A.  C.  Kendrick, 
1).  D.)  published  ill  New  York  (6  vols.)  i'n  i 

OIllR  Heg.     See  I'l.rcii  KKIIII. 

Olvc'ra,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz,  has  some 
very  picturesque  ruins  of  a  Aloorish  castle.  Pop.  6492. 

Olym'pin,  a  plain  in  Kli-.  Peloponnesus,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alphcus,  where  the  Olympic  games  were  held,  con- 
taining the  A  It  is  or  sacred  grove,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  enclosed  by  Hercules,  and  which  contained  the  temple 
of  the  Olympian  X-ens.  with  his  -tahic  \,\  Phidias,  and  many 
other  public  buildings.  Connected  with  the  Altis  were  the 
stadium  and  the  hippodrome.  (See  GKKCIAN  GAMES.)  At 
the  time  of  the  Elder  Pliny  (2:!-71l  A.  i>.  >  about .  :iniMi  statues 
were  standing;  now  the  space  is  occupied  with  corn' 
with  a  few  scattered  ruins.  The  German  government.  l>v 
an  agreement  with  the  Grecian  authorities,  has  sent  an  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  site  of  Olympia.  (Sec  E.  Cm  tins, 
Inti  rnal.  liev.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1875.) 

Olympia,  city.  cap.  of  Washington  Territory,  and 
seat  of  justice  of  Thurston  co.,  on  the  l)e  Chutes  River,  at 
its  entrance  into  Budd's  Inlet,  the  southern  projection  of 
I'HL'et  Sound,  in  47°  3'  N.  lat.  and  122°  55'  \V.  Ion.,  and 
1.")  miles  N.  of  Tenino,  a  station  on  the  Pacific  division  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Tumnater,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  is  connected  with  the  city  by  a  bridge 
520  feet  long,  and  another  bridge  connects  the  citv  with 
the  western  shore  of  the  inlet,  2030  feet  long.  It  was  first 
settled  in  1846,  incorporated  in  1859,  is  well  laid  out,  the 
streets  broad  and  regular,  shaded  with  elms  and  maples, 
the  residences  generally  surrounded  with  gardens,  has 
good  waterworks,  the  capitol,  at  present  a  two-story  struc- 
ture of  wood,  city  hall,  court-house,  jail,  6  churches,  an 
academy,  2  public  libraries,  with  about  12,000  volumes,  2 
public  and  3  private  schools,  1  private  bank,  4  hotels,  fine 
water  privileges,  utilized  by  several  factories  and  mills, 
and  5  weekly  newspapers.  It  is  in  communication  by 
steamers  with  Victoria,  on  Vancouver  Island,  is  the  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  centre  for  the  surrounding 
country,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  grand  mountain-scenery. 
Pop.  about  1500.  FRANCIS  U.  COOK,  ED.  "  ECHO." 

Olym'piad  f'OAv^irio$],  the  period  of  four  years  between 
any  two  celebrations  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  Olympiad 
was  early  adopted  as  an  (era  for  the  recording  of  the  dates 
of  events.  The  Olympiads  were  designated  by  number, 
the  first  being  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Coropbus  in 
the  foot-race,  B.  c.  776 ;  or,  again,  they  took  the  name  of 
the  principal  victor  in  the  next  previous  Olympic  games. 
Events  are  recorded  as  having  happened  in  such  and  such 
an  Olympiad,  or  in  such  a  year  of  a  certain  Olympiad. 
A  new  sera  of  Olympiads  was  established  in  the  Roman 
empire  in  131  A.  D.,  which  was  sometimes  used.  (See  GRE- 
CIAN GAMES.)  . 

Olympic  Games.     See  GRECIAN  GAMES. 

Olym'pus,  the  modern  Elymbo,  was  the  ancient  name 
of  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  which  separated  Thessaly 
from  Macedonia.  Their  sides  are  clad  with  beautiful 
forests,  but  the  tops  are  covered  with  snow  for  nine  months 
of  the  year.  The  highest  peak  rises  9754  feet,  and  on 
its  broad,  cloud-veiled  summit  stood,  according  to  the 
oldest  myths  of  Greece,  the  palace  of  Zeus  and  the  other 
gods.  Later,  the  abode  of  the  gods  was  moved  by  a  more 
refined  sentiment  to  the  celestial  spheres,  but  Mount  Olym- 
pus still  retained  its  charm  for  the  imagination. 

Olyn'thus,  now  Aio  Mamim,  an  ancient  city  of  Mace- 
don,  on  the  Toronaic  Gulf,  was  at  different  periods  depend- 
ent on  Athens  or  Sparta,  acquired  great  wealth  from  its  ex- 
cellent commercial  position,  but  was  taken  in  .'147  by  Philip 
of  Macedon,  who  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  and  de- 
stroyed its  buildings. 

Ol'yphant,  post  b.  of  Blakely  tp.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa., 
on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  R.  R.  Pop.  2:527. 

Omadi,  tp.  of  Dakota  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  552. 

O'maha,  city  and  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  Neb.,  situated 
on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  950  feet  above  sea- 
level,  was  laid  out  in  ISjt,  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
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railroad  centres  of  the  North-west.  The  city  contains 
a  high  school  and  several  public  schools,  churches  repre- 
senting all  denominations,  a  public  library,  gasworks,  ex- 
tensive machine  and  car  shops,  oilworks,  silver-smelting 
works,  foundries,  pork-packing  establishments,  furniture- 
factories,  several  street  railways,  a  tire  department  possess- 
ing :!  steam  fire-engines,  and  a  system  of  electric  fire-alarm 
signals.  The  U.  S.  custom-house,  post-office,  Grand  Cen- 
tral Hotel,  and  numerous  private  residences  are  examples 
of  fine  architectural  skill  and  beauty.  Omaha  has  3  daily, 
7  weekly,  and  several  monthly  papers,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  business-houses,  and  a  commercial  industry  employ- 
ing an  immense  capital.  Pop.  1C, OS)!. 

ANDREW  ROSKWATER,  En.  "  OMAHA  BEE." 

Omaha  Agency,  post-v.,  Blackbird  co.,  Neb.   Pop.  31. 

Omaha  Indians,  a  tribe  of  the  Dakota  stock,  occu- 
pying a  reservation  of  295,001)  acres  in  Blackbird  co.,  Neb., 
their  ancestral  abode.  They  are  peaceable,  honest,  and 
generally  industrious.  They  number  969  souls. 

Oman',  a  largo  territory  of  South-eastern  Arabia,  ex- 
tending from  the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  along  j 
the  Sea  of  Oman,  and  divided  into  several  states,  of  which 
the  most  important  is  Muscat. 

O'mar  (Ann  HAFSAII  IBNUL-KHATTAB),  the  second 
caliph  of  the  Moslems,  a  relative  of  Mohammed,  b.  about 
581 ;  was  at  first  one  of  the  bitterest  adversaries  of  the 
Prophet,  but  became  after  his  conversion  one  of  the  most 
zealous  apostles  of  Islam.  In  634  he  succeeded  Abubekr, 
assumed  the  title  of  Amir  E/-)[iitiicniti  (''commander  of 
the  faithful"),  and  by  his  great  talents,  both  as  a  military 
commander  and  as  a  civil  governor,  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  vast  Arabian  empire.  In  (i:>T,  Syria  and  Palestine 
were  conquered,  and  a  mosque  was  built  on  the  spot  where 
once  stood  Solomon's  temple  ;  in  039,  Egypt  was  subdued  ; 
in  *>42,  Persia.  He  kept  standing  armies  on  pay,  instituted 
a  city  police,  regulated  the  relation  between  master  and 
slave,  etc.,  and  under  his  rule  an  internal  consolidation  of 
the  empire  went  along  with  the  conquests.  In  644,  while 
at  prayer  in  the  mosque  of  Medina,  he  was  stabbed  by  a 
Persian  slave  (a  magian)  for  not  remitting  or  lessening  a 
daily  tax  imposed  upon  him  for  adhering  to  a  false  religion. 
Omar  was  buried  at  the  side  of  the  Prophet. 

O'mar  Pa'sha,  b.  at  Plaski,  Croatia,  in  1806,  a  son 
of  an  Austrian  officer :  was  educated  at  the  military  school 
of  Thurn,  ami  served  for  some  time  as  a  cadet  in  one  of 
the  Austrian  frontier  regiments  :  but  fled  in  1  S:!.'!  to  Bosnia, 
changed  his  true  name,  MIKAII.  LATTAS,  embraced  Moham- 
medanism, and  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Hussein  Pasha. 
With  them  he  went  to  Constantinople,  became  teacher  in  a 
military  school,  and  writing-master  to  the  heir-apparent, 
Abd-ul  Medjid,  and  when,  in  1839,  Abd-ul  Medjid  ascended 
the  throne,  Omar  rose  rapidly.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  Lebanon  ;  in  1843  he  was  made  a 
pasha,  and  in  the  following  years  he  distinguished  himself 
by  putting  down  with  great  skill  and  energy  the  rebellions 
in  Albania,  Bosnia,  Koordistan,  and  other  places.  In  the 
war  between  Turkey  and  Russia  he  commanded  the  army 
on  the  Danube,  defeated  the  Russians  several  times,  com- 
pelled them  to  give  up  the  siege  of  Silistria,  and  finally  to 
withdraw  from  the  principalities.  Jn  the  beginning  of 
1855  he  then  transferred  his  army  to  Eupatoria,  repelled 
with  great  success  a  Russian  attack,  but  failed  in  relieving 
Kars,  whither  he  was  sent  in  the  same  year.  After  the 
peace  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bagdad,  but  having 
been  accused  of  maladministration  he  was  discharged,  and 
even  banished  to  Kharpoot  in  1859.  He  was  soon  recalled, 
however,  and  sent  to  Bosnia  in  1861,  and  to  Crete  in  1867, 
to  put  down  rebellions.  In  1869  he  had  charge  for  a  short 
time  of  the  ministry  of  war,  and  continued  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  sultan  to  his  death,  Apr.  18,  1871. 

Ombay',  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  N.  of 
Timor,  in  lat.  8°  2'  S.  and  Ion.  124°  17'  E.,  is  50  miles 
long,  30  miles  broad,  high,  volcanic,  and  inhabited  by 
savage  tribes  of  a  mixed  negro  and  Malay  origin.  At  Alor 
the  Dutch  have  a  settlement  and  carry  on  some  trade  in 
wax,  edible  birds'-nests,  and  pepper.  The  pop.  of  the 
island  is  estimated  at  194,000. 

O'Mea'ra  (BARRY  EDWARD),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Ireland  about 
1780;  entered  the  British  army  as  assistant  surgeon  to  the 
38th  regiment;  served  in  Italy  and  Egypt;  was  surgeon 
to  the  man-of-war  Bellerophon  in  1815;  became  medical 
attendant  to  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena ;  obtained  his  friend- 
ship :  quarrelled  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  in  consequence  of 
his  treatment  of  his  prisoner,  which  he  denounced  to  the 
admiralty,  and  published  several  books  relating  to  the  cap- 
tivity of  Napoleon.  D.  at  London  June  3,  1836. 

Ome'ga,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  co.,  111.     Pop.  1298. 

O'men  [Lat.],  among  the  ancient  Romans,  a  sign 
by  which  the  gods  were  believed  to  indicate  their  favor 


or  opposition  to  any  proposed  public  or  private  action. 
The  omens  were  publicly  observed  by  the  magistrates, 
assisted  by  haruspices  and  augurs,  the  former  observing 
signs  of  the  first,  the  latter  of  secondary  importance. 
In  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  even  before  it,  the  whole 
matter  of  taking  omens,  of  divining,  soothsaying,  and 
the  like,  had  fallen  into  disrepute  among  the  intelligent, 
but  with  the  vulgar  these  arts  grew  in  importance  as 
the  empire  sank  in  corruption.  Ancient  Greece  abounded 
in  oracles,  soothsayers,  interpreters  of  dreams,  and  the 
like.  Chaldica,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Etruria  were  also  cele- 
brated for  the  attention  they  gave  to  these  arts.  In  more 
recent  times  judicial  astrology  was  cultivated  with  similar 
objects.  Such  pursuits  are  at  present  chiefly  confined  to 
half-civilized,  barbarous,  and  savage  races,  but  among  en-. 
lightened  peoples  such  superstitions  are  not  unknown.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  modern  India  many  of  the  old  Roman 
omens  are  still  observed. 

Omen'tum,  a  membranous  sheet  extending  between 
certain  abdominal  organs  and  distinguished  as  the  great 
omcntum,  a  quadruple  fold  protecting  the  small  intestine; 
the  gastro-hepatic,  a  double  fold  extending  from  the  liver 
to  the  stomach  ;  and  the  gastro-splcnic,  a  double  fold  ex- 
tending from  the  great  pouch  of  the  stomach  to  the  spleen. 

Oini-h.     Sec  MENNONITES. 

Ommy'iades  [from  Omnm/nJi,  one  of  their  ancestors], 
the  second  dynasty  of  the  Arabian  caliphate.  They  were 
fourteen  in  number;  reigned  at  Damascus  from  A.  D.  6C1 
(41  Hejira)  till  750.  MOAWIYAII  I.  was  the  founder  (reigned 
661-680);  ABD-UL-MELEK  (685-705)  and  WALID I.  (705-716) 
were  the  most  powerful  of  the  family ;  and  MERWAN  II. 
(744-750)  was  the  last  of  the  dynasty.  There  were,  how- 
ever, twenty-seven  Ommyiade  caliphs  in  Spain  (755-1031), 
ami  others  in  the  S.  E.  of  Arabia.  In  the  latter  region 
they  maintained  a  limited  authority  until  after  1500.  After 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Damascus  caliphate  in  750,  the 
Abbasides  came  into  power,  and  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  to  Bagdad. 

Omnibus.  See  CARRIAGES,  by  L.  P.  BROCKETT,  A.  M., 
M.  D. 

Omnis'cience,  an  attribute  of  God.  in  consequence  of 
which  he  knows  of  all  that  has  been,  all  that  is,  and  all  that 
shall  be.  In  its  last  phase,  as  FOKKKMAVI.KDOK  (which  see), 
it  has  occasioned  several  very  subtle  theological  distinc- 
tions. 

Om'ro,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.,  10  miles  W.  of  Oshkosh. 
It  has  2  schools,  5  churches,  3  saw  and  shingle  mills,  1 

?laning  and  1  grist  mill,  an  elevator,  2  carriage-factories, 
woollen-mill,   a   glass  manufactory,  1   newspaper,  and 
stores.     Pop.  of  v.  1838  ;  of  tp.  3216. 

REYNOLDS  &  WORCESTER,  EDS.  "  WEEKLY  JOURNAL." 

Omsk,  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  government  of  Tobolsk, 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Om  and  the  Irtish,  in 
lat.  54°  57'  N.  and  Ion.  73°  40'  E.  It  is  fortified,  and  the 
seat  of  the  governor-general  of  Western  Siberia.  It  has 
several  military  schools,  manufactories,  and  mining-works, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  26,722. 

Onagra'cesc  [from  Oimijra,  a  former  genus],  a  natu- 
ral order  of  exogenous  herbs  and  shrubs  which  are  found 
mainly  in  temperate  climates,  and  especially  in  America. 
It  is  distinguished  from  related  polypetalons  with  inferior 
ovary  by  having  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  valvatc  and  the 
petals  convolute  in  the  bud,  a  single  slender  style,  stamens 
only  as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as  the  calyx-lobes,  and 
seeds  without  albumen.  The  leading  genus  is  (Enothci-n, 
or  evening  primrose  (the  English  name  alluding  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  corolla  of  the  earliest  known  and  com- 
monest species  to  a  primrose,  and  to  the  time  when  it 
opens),  a  specially  American  genus,  of  which  many  orna- 
mental species  are  familiar  in  cultivation.  FitchHia,  a 
well-known  genus  of  shrubs,  in  which  the  calyx  is  as 
showy  as  the  corolla,  is  still  more  important  and  familiar 
in  horticulture.  The  order  is  destitute  of  active  properties; 
one  or  two  herbaceous  species  have  been  somewhat  used 
as  potherbs.  An  aquatic  form,  Trnpn,  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  produces  a  largo  fleshy  embryo,  which  is  used  for 
food  under  the  name  of  water-chestnut.  The  Haloragea;, 
a  group  of  mostly  water-plants,  long  regarded  as  a  de- 
graded form  of  Onagraceo!,  are  referred  to  a  separate 
order.  A.  GRAY. 

Onalas'ka,  post-v.  and  tp.,  La  Crosse  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Minnesota  division  of  the  Chicago 
and  North-western  R.  R.  Pop.  1532. 

Onan'cock,  post-v.  of  Accomack  co.,  Va.,  on  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 

Onar'ga,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Iroquois  co.,  III.,  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  R.,  85  miles  S.  of  Chicago.  It  contains  a 
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public  library  of  1000  vols.,  the  (Iraml  Prairie  Seminary, 
7  churches,  im  incorporated  live  -lock  importing  com 
panv.  I  new-paper.  :1  grain-clcvatoi -.  l»d_o •-  of  Masons, 

Odd    Fellows,  and  G 1  Templars.      Incorporated  in   IMS. 

l'd|i.  '_'>L'_'.  M-  "•  MKSSKII. 

Onnwn,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Monona  co.,  la..  on  the  Sioux 
Cilv  :ui'l  Pacific  II.  II.,  3  mile*  from  the  Missouri  River, 
has"  a  good  school,  3  churches.  I  bank,  a  newspaper.  1 
manufactory,  -ewral  hole!-.  and  store*.  Principal  em- 
plnvmcnt,  farming  and  ttook  rai-ing.  Pop.  about  loon. 
M.CASKY  A  AI.IIHIIX.K,  Ens.  "  ( I  W.KTTK." 

On  Bow'ie,  a  v.  of  Perry  DO.,  Mi-s.     Pop.  360. 

Otichld  ](l:e  [iYX'«'<»'.a"  little  tubercle."  IVomthe  wart- 
like  til berclc-  ].  a  fiimily  of  ga-tcropod  mollusksof  the  order 
Pnlmonala  and  sub order  lieophila,  including  naked 
liku  forms.     The  bady  resembles  that  of  the  ordinary  ;r:u 

ings,  but    has  a   large,  shield  like.  c-,ria us   mantle. 

which  entirely  covers  the  hark;  the  respiratory  orifice  ll 
po-terior.  at  the  right  side  and  under  tne  margin  of  the 
mantle  ;  t  lie  \  cnl  posterior  ;  head  continuous  with  the  body  ; 
the  eyes  ai  the  extremity  of  imn  retractile  cylindrical  ped- 
uncles, arising  near  the  untern  lateral  margins:  tentacles 
none:  lingual  ribbon  broad,  with  the  teeth  nearly  uniform, 
"in  numerous  <traight,  tran-\  crse  row-;  the  central,  sin 
t;lc.  short,  narrow,  c(|iiilatcral  ;  the  lateral  numerous  row 
nc-irly  equilateral,  with  a  broad.  Hat.  -nb  central  tip. "font 
narrow,  elongated,  simple  posteriorly;  shell  completely 
wanting.  The  family  includes  several  genera,  the  species 
of  which,  for  the  most  part,  live  in  damp  places  near  the 
water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  and  are  supposed  to  be  herbiv- 
orous. The  peoict  are  mostly  inhabitant-*  of  the  tropical 
or  warm  countries.  One  species,  however  i  /V,-o,mi  i'>lii<;i), 
is  Itritish.  TIIKOIMIIIK  GILL. 

Onck'en  MOIIAVN  GF.UIIAHD),  b.  at  Varol,  Oldenburg, 
Germany,  about  I  SOU  ;  was  in  early  life  a  dome-tir  ,-ervant ; 
lived  for  a.  time  in  England,  where  be  married  and  became 
a  member  of  an  Independent  church  :  opened  a  bookstore 
at  Hamburg  as  agent  of  the  Edinburgh  Hible  Society  and 
the  Lower  Saxony  Tract  Society;  organized  a  Itapti-t 
church,  of  which  he  became  pastor  I  sill ;  was  appointed  a 
missionary  of  the  American  Haptist  Coin  cntinn  |s:;:,;  vi<- 
itcd  many  parts  of  (lermany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
Denmark, preaching,  baptizing,  distributing  the  Scriptures, 
founding  churches,  and  promoting  the  erection  of  chapels; 
was  several  times  imprisoned:  edited  religious,  journals  in 
English  and  (lernian  ;  visited  the  I".  S.  in  IS.'i^and  in  1865, 
had  established  7li  churches,  with  a  membership  of  more 
than  1 1,00(1,  and  nearly  a  hundred  Sunday  schools. 

On'derdonk  (HKVJAMIN  THKHWKI.L).  D.  D.,  LL.D., 
b.  in  New  York  t'ity  in  IT'.M  :  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
Ic^c  in  IMHi;  was  ordained  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
pric-lhood  IS1:{;  was  a  professor  in  the  General  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  I  SLY,  -:;o  :  bishop  of  New  York  1830-15,  when 
he  was  suspended  by  the  House  of  Bishops.  D.  in  New 
York  Apr.  30,  ls«l. 

Onderdonk  (HEXRY,  JR.),  b.  at  Manhasset,  N.  T., 
June  11,  I  SO  I:  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1827  ;  was 
principal  at  I'liion  Hall  Academy,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  1832-65  ; 
author  of  a  series  of  works  of  value,  mostly  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  Long  Island. 

Onderdonk  (  HKNIIY  UsTirn),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  New 
York  Mar.,  178!t;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1805: 
studied  medicine  in  London  and  took  his  medical  degree 
at  Edinburgh  1H10 :  was  for  a  time  associated  with  Itr.  Val- 
entine Mott  in  the  editorship  of  the  N.  Y.  .l/.-./i'en/  Journal; 
wa-*  ordained  in  1SL">  as  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  ;  was  engaged  in  labors  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
1  Mil  20:  rector  of  St.  Ann's.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1820-27 ; 
consecrated  a--istant  bishop  of  Pennsylvania  1827:  on  the 
death  of  liislmp  White  became  hi-hop  of  Pennsylvania; 
suspended  ISI  I.  restored  |s.,il.  but  never  resumed  episco- 
pal functions.  II.  at  Philadelphia  Dec.  6,  1858. 

O'Neal',  tp.  of  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal.     Pop.  1719. 

O'Neal,  tp.  of  Greenville  co.,  8.  C.     Pop.  1348. 

O'Neal!  (JOHN  HKI.TOX),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bush  River,  S.  C., 
Apr.  10,  ITU:',;  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  1812: 
was  a  teacher  in  the  academy  at  Newberry,  S.  C. ;  served 
for  a  time  in  the  war  of  1S12-15;  came  to  the  bar  in  Isl  I  ; 
was  four  time-  sent  to  the  Smith  Carolina  legislature,  and 
twice  chosen  its  Speaker;  became  a  judge  1S2S,  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals  IS.'ill.  presiding  judge  of  the  courts  of 
errors  and  appeals  IS.'iO;  later  was  chief-justice  of  South 
Carolina.  Author  of  a  Digttt  of  .\i-:/m  f.mr  MM- 
nalt  of  yeicberry,  S,  C1.,  lli<»f roy,/;/<-o/  ,v/.-,-»vA.w  nf  <7o>  llcnch 
and  liar  (185(J)j  etc.  D.  near  Newberry  Dec.  27,  1863. 

O'Neal's,  tp.  of  Johnston  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1294. 

One'co,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Stephenson  co.,  111.  Pop. 
1401. 


One'ga,  a  large  lake  In  the  government  of  dlon.-i/  in 
Western  Kus'ia.  Next  to  Lake  Ladoga,  it  i-  the  largc-t 
lake  of  Europe,  eovi  ring  an  area  of  l-:;il  M|iiare  miles.  It 

i-  ineeted  with  the  Volga  and  the  liwina  by  canals,  and 

communicate^  with  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  Swccr.     It  is  very 
rich  in  ti-h. 

One'glia  [I'nrlln].  a  maritime  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Porto  Maurizio,  in  hit.  l.i"  M1  N..  Ion.  s  -''  E. 
The  old  hatb'-r  ••!  tin-  I'.wM  \va-  'lr-tt.,\cd  in  the  war-  nf 
the  seventeenth  century,  hut  the  new  one  ha-  heen  con 
strucled  since  \^'l.i.  and  ahout  011110  \e--cl-,  total  tonnage 
100,000,  now  enter  this  port  annually.  The  commerce  and 
iudu-try  of  the  place  are  tin  i\  in:r.  Some  of  the  dm 
and  other  public  bnildinir-  arc  \  ,-ry  i  < -pi  ,-ial.le.  aii'l  the 
charitable  iii>titiition^  numcrou-  and  well  endowcil.  The 
neighboring  country  is  \erv  fertile,  an  I  the  hill-  that  par- 
tially cncii.-le  the  town  are  tctra-'ed  with  rich  garden-  and 

olive   orchards.      (Ineglia  originally  -t 1  at  It  di 

from  the    sea.  but  beinir  dc-tro\t-d   b\    the  Saracen-    in  '.»:;. i. 

its  fu^iti\c  inhabitants  scoi^ht  the  -ea-hore  tor  !' 1.  and 

here  rebuilt   their  town,  which  afterward-   -haied  the  pros- 
perity and  reverses  of  other  Liguriau  towns.      Pop.  so  17. 

Onei'dn,  county  of  S.  E.  Idaho.  It  i-  tno-tly  moun- 
tainous, hut  contains  some  fertile  valleys  well  adapted 
to  grazing  and  farming.  The  county  contains  medicinal, 
thermal,  and  salt  springs  of  much  prospective  value.  Cap. 
Maladc  City.  Pop.  lur.'. 

Oneida,  county  of  Central  New  York.  Area,  11M.~> 
square  miles.  It  '"'cupied  by  a  broad  and  very 

fertile  valley,  extending  E.  and  W.  The  N.  and  S.  parts 
are  hilly.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Mohawk  Kiver, 
the  Erie  and  other  canals,  and  the  New  York  Central  and 
many  other  railroads.  Building-stone,  iron  ore.  gyp-um. 
marl,  peat.  etc.  are  produced.  Live  -lock.  wool,  hops, 
grain,  hay,  and  dairy  products"  are  among  the  great  agri 
cultural  staples.  The  manufactures  include  furniture, 
wooden  wares,  lime,  cement,  cotton,  woollen,  and  metallic 
goods,  machinery,  saddlery,  farming  tools,  boots,  shoe-. 
lumber,  carriages,  flour,  leather,  and  many  other  good-. 
In  wealth  and  prosperity  this  is  one  of  the  first  counties 
in  the  State.  Caps.  I'tica  and  Rome.  Pop.  110,008. 

Oneida,  post-v.  of  Ontario  tp.,  Knox  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.  Pop.  10:;  I. 

Oneida,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  la.     Pop.  1484. 

Oneida,  tp.  of  Tamn  co.,  la.     Pop.  7L'>. 

Oneida,  tp.  of  Eaton  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  2047. 

Oneida,  post-v.  of  Lenox  tp.,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
and  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  Rs.,  in  a  fine 
farming  region,  noted  for  hop-raising,  has  2  banks,  ."» 
churches,  3  weekly  newspapers,  a  seminary,  and  a  brisk 
trade.  The  celebrated  OSEIDA  COMMUNITY  (which  see)  is 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Pop.  3262. 

Oneida,  tp.  of  Huntingdon  oo.,  Pa.     Pop.  386. 

Oneida  Castle,  po§t-v.  of  Vernon  tp.,  Oneida  co., 
N.  Y.,  has  1  church  and  1  academy,  and  is  the  residence 
of  a  small  remnant  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  one  of  the  "  Six 
Nations'1  of  Indians.  Pop.  262. 

Oneida  Community,  a  communistic  society  estab- 
lished on  Oneida  Creek.  Lenox  tp..  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
constituting  the  chief  establishment  of  the  religious  or- 
ganization known  as  BIBLE  COMMTMSTS  or  PERFECTIONISTS. 
They  are  the  disciples  of  John  Humphrey  Noyea,  who 
made  a  first  unsuccessful  attempt  to  found  a  community  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1834,  organized  the  existing  associa- 
tion at  Putney,  Yt.,  1S37,  and  removed  to  the  present  lo- 
cality in  1847.  The  Community  numbers  about  300  mem- 
bers, owns  a  fine  estate  of  650  acres,  has  a  commodious 
mansion,  several  mills  and  manufactories,  and  is  under- 
stood to  be  in  prosperous  circumstances,  the  chief  industrial 
occupations  being  the  manufacture  of  traps  and  the  preser- 
vation of  fruits.  Another  smaller  community,  with  about 
60  members,  is  settled  at  Wallingford,  Conn.  The  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  the  society  are  staled  by  the  founder 
to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Gospels  and  the  writings  of 
Paul,  and  his  own  agency  to  bo  confined  to  8  restoration 
of  the  primitive  Christian  ideal,  which  ceased  to  exist 
about  70  A.  n.,  at  which  date  Mr.  Noyes  places  the  second 
advent  of  Christ.  The  cardinal  principles  arc  four  in 
number:  I.  Reconciliation  to  God,  II.  Salvation  from  sin, 
III.  Recognition  of  the  brotherhood  and  equality  of  man 
and  woman,  and  IV.  Community  of  labor  and  its  fruits. 
The  latter  item  embrace-  a  scheme  of  "  pantagamy,"  by 
which  all  the  male  and  all  the  female  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  held  to  bo  in  a  sense  married  to  each  other — a 
circumstance  which  has  exposed  them  to  the  obnoxious 
name  of  "  free-lovers,"  but  the  system  as  regulated  by  the 
"  principle  of  sympathy,"  and  controlled  by  that  free  pub- 
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lie  opinion  which  constitutes  the  supreme  government  of 
the  society,  is  far  from  being  amenable  to  the  reproach  of 
immorality,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  A  distin- 
guishing feature  o"f  the  religious  belief  of  the  "  Bible  Com- 
munists "  is  their  rejection  of  all  laws  and  rules  of  conduct, 
except  those  which  each  believer  formulates  for  himself, 
subject  to  the  free  criticism  of  his  associates.  They  hold 
that  the  Mosaic  law  and  ordinances  were  abrogated  by  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  at  which  time  the  reign  of  sin 
was  concluded,  and  the  true  believers  have  since  been  free 
to  follow  the  indications  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  things, 
nothing  being  good  or  bad  in  itself.  The  great  object  to 
be  attained  is  holiness,  which  consists  in  the  entire  extinc- 
tion of  all  selfish  desires,  and  this  goal  is  thought  to  have 
been  reached  by  a  large  number  of  the  Community.  (See 
Hcpworth  Uixon's  Neio  America  (1807),  J.  H.  Noyes's  ///«- 
ton/  of  American  Soeialiumf,  and  C.  NordhofTs  Cummunii- 
tie  Socieliet  of  the  U.  S.  (1875).)  PORTEK  C.  BLISS. 

Oncida    Lake,   in   Oneida,   Oswego,    Madison,   and 
Onondaga  cos.,  N.  Y,,  is  20  miles  long  and  6  miles  wide. 
Its  surface  is  369  feet  above  the  sea  and  1414  above  Lake 
Ontario.     It  abounds  in  fish.     It  formerly,  with  its  outlet, 
Oneida  River,  was  the  channel  of  an  important  naviga-   . 
tion,  but  it  is  superseded  by  railroads.     The  river  is  a   | 
deep,  sluggish,  tortuous  stream,  18  miles  long,  with  low 
banks.     It  falls  into  Oswego  River. 

Onc'iilas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  con- 
federacy, resided  in  Central  New  York  near  the  lake  and 
in  the  county  to  which  they  have  given  name :  were  en- 
gaged, like  the  other  allied  nations,  in  protracted  hostili- 
ties with  the  Hurons  and  the  Canadian  French,  but  were 
loss  warlike  and  better  disposed  towards  the  French  than 
their  neighbors,  and  at  different  periods  allowed  the  resi- 
dence of  Jesuit  missionaries  among  them.  During  the 
French  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  wore  faithful 
allies  of  the  English,  but  joined  with  the  Tuscaroras  in 
refusing  to  fight  against  the  colonists  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  missionary 
Kirkland,  who  had  resided  some  years  among  them.  Their 
lands  and  homes  were  consequently  ravaged  by  the  Brit- 
ish and  Tories,  for  which  they  received  compensation  from 
the  U.  S.  government  in  1794.  They  ceded  most  of  their 
lands  to  the  State  of  Now  York  by  treaties  of  1785  and 
1788,  retaining  a  reservation  at  Oncida  Castle,  where  about 
250  still  reside.  A  large  number  emigrated  to  the  Thames 
liiver  in  Canada,  and  subsequently,  in  1821,  to  Green  Bay, 
AVis..  where  they  have  a  large  reservation.  There  are  now 
about  650  Oneidas  on  the  Thames  and  1250  at  (Jreen  Bay, 
making  a  total  of  above  2000,  or  more  than  double  the 
number  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  They  have  be- 
come Christians,  maintain  schools  and  churches,  and 
arc  well  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  as  well  as 
the  Brotherton  and  Stockbridge  Indians,  who  reside  with 
them. 

Oneida  Valley,  post-v.  of  Lenox  tp.,  Madison  eo., 
N.  Y.  Pop.  273. 

O'Neil  (CHARLES),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  1842  in  England; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  master's  mate  in  1801 ;  became  an 
acting  master  in  1862,  an  acting  volunteer  lieutenant  in 
1865,  a  lieutenant  in  the  regular  navy  in  1867,  a  lieuten- 
ant-commander in  1868 ;  served  on  board  the  Cumberland 
when  sunk  by  the  Merrimack,  Mar,  8,  1862,  and  in  the 
Rhode  Island  participated  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher, 
"discharging  his  duty  with  special  credit." 

FOXIIALL  A.  PARKER. 

O'Neill  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mar.  21, 
1821  ;  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  1840  ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1843 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
house  of  representatives  1850-52,  of  the  State  senate 
1853;  again  a  member  of  the  lower  house  1859-60:  was 
a  Republican  member  of  Congress  for  the  2d  Philadel- 
phia district  1863-71;  again  elected  1872,  and  re-elected 
1874. 

Onekama,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Manistee  eo.,  Mich.  Pop. 
255. 

Oneon'ta,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  on  the  Albany 
and  Susquehanna  R.  R.,  has  a  union  school,  5  churches,  1 
opera-house,  several  hotels,  2  weekly  newspapers.  2  banks, 
1  grist  and  1  saw  mill,  a  sash  and  door  factory,  1  foundrv 
The  round-house,  repair  and  machine  shops'  of  the  De'l- 
aware  anil  Hudson  Canal  Company  are  located  here.  Pop. 
of  v.  1061 ;  of  tp.  2508. 

J.  L.  BURTIS,  ED.  "  OXEOXTA  COMMERCIAL." 

Oneo'ta,  post-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Louis  co.,  Minn.,  on  St. 
Louis  Bay  and  on  the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  R.  Rs.  Pop.  594. 

On'ion  [Lat.  eepa  ;  vnio],  a  cultivated  biennial  herb 
and  its  bulbous  foot,  the  latter  composed  of  leaf-elements 


in  a  thickened  condition  ;  the  Allium  cepn,  a  plant  of  tho 
order  Liliaceaj,  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Asia  from  im- 
memorial time,  and  thence  introduced  into  nearly  all  civ- 
ilized countries.  The  onion  differs  from  the  garlic  especi- 
ally in  having  the  elements  of  its  bulb  disposed  in  concen- 
tric layers  and  not  in  separate  cloves.  There  arc  many 
varieties,  all  milder  in  flavor  than  the  garlic.  Among  the 
marked  varieties  are  the  potato  onion,  grown  from  off-set 
bulbs  growing  near  the  root,  and  the  top  onion,  produced 
from  similar  bulbs  growing  at  the  top  of  the  flower-stalk. 
Ordinary  onions  are  raised  in  the  first  season  from  seed, 
or  in  the  second  year  from  the  small  gets  or  imperfectly- 
grown  bulbs  of  the  previous  year's  crop.  Danvers,  Mass., 
Wethcrsfield,  Conn.,  and  the  Bermuda  Islands  are  famous 
for  their  onions.  The  onion  has  an  aromatic  sulphur-oil 
containing  allyl.  The  bulb  is  highly  nutritious,  and  is 
eaten  raw,  or  cooked  in  various  ways.  The  crop  requires 
a  mellow,  fertile  soil  and  clean  culture.  In  medicine  it  is 
a  stimulating  expectorant,  valued  in  domestic  practice, 
and  especially  in  diseases  of  children. 

Onomatopce'ia  [from  the  Gr.  5i/o/xa,  a  "name,"  and 
iroifiv,  to  "make"]  means,  in  grammar,  the  formation  of 
a  word — in  rhetoric,  of  a  whole  sentence — imitating  the 
natural  sound  of  the  object  spoken  of.  Such  words  arc,  in 
the  English  language,  cuckoo,  pewit,  pce-wec,  buzz,  hum, 
hiss,  crackle,  crash,  whirl,  etc. :  instances  of  onomatopoetic 
sentences  may  be  found,  some  of  wonderful  power,  in  Edgar 
Allan  Poc's  Belt*,  others  of  exquisite  delicacy  in  Tennyson's 
Brook.  The  ancient  rhetoricians  considered  onomatoprcia 
as  an  ornament  of  speech  of  high  rank ;  instances  both 
striking  and  curious  are  of  frequent  occurrence  with  Ho- 
mer, Aristophanes,  Virgil,  Plautus,  and  Ovid.  The  follow- 
ing verse  by  Ovid, 

Quamvis  sint  sub  aqua,  sub  aqua  raaledicere  tcntant, 
imitating  the  croaking  of  the  frogs,  was  very  famous  in 
olden  times.  And  the  Greek  grammarians  considered  ono- 
matopoeia as  the  fundamental  principle  in  the  formation 
of  language,  or,  rather,  they  believed  that  all  primitive 
words  were  onomatopes. 

Ononda'ga,  county  of  Central  New  York.  Area,  812 
square  miles.  It  is  level  in  the  N..  but  hilly  in  the  S. 
The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile.  The  county  contains 
great  amounts  of  limestone,  peat,  gypsum,  and  marl,  and 
has  very  valuable  salt  springs,  the  property  of  the  State. 
The  streams  in  the  N.  arc  deep  and  sluggish.  The  county 
abounds  in  deep  lakes  with  precipitous  sides,  their  stag- 
nant green  waters  many  feet  below  the  general  surface. 
The  county  produces  great  quantities  of  grain,  fruit, 
dairy  products,  live-stock,  wool,  hay,  etc.  The  mamifac- 

!  turcs    include    salt,   lime,    cement,   cooperage,    carriages. 

|  flour,  clothing,  lumber,  furniture,  saddlery,  metallic  and 
wooden  wares,  agricultural  tools,  brick,  cnstings,  malt 
liquors,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Eric  Canal 
and  by  numerous  railroads.  Cap.  Syracuse.  Pop.  104,183. 

Onondaga,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Ingham  co.,  Mich.,  on  tho 
Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  1229. 

Onondaga,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y. 
There  arc  five  post-villages  within  tho  township,  and  a 
reservation  on  which  some  hundreds  of  the  Onondaga 
Indians  reside.  Pop.  of  v.  176;  of  tp.  5530. 

Onondaga  Lake,  in  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  is  5  miles 
long,  1  mile  wide,  and  has  a  maximum  depth  of  65  feet, 
but  its  S.  part  is  very  shallow.  Its  waters  are  stagnant, 
and  their  level  is  361  feet  above  tide.  They  flow  into 
Seneca  River.  The  lake  has  a  natural  puddling  of  marl, 
which  keeps  the  brine  of  the  Onondaga  limestone  from  its 
waters.  The  lake  was  probably  formed  by  the  dissolving 
out  of  salt  rock,  and  tho  subsequent  falling  in  of  the  roof 
of  the  cavern  thus  formed. 

Onondagas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York, 
often  called  Iroquois,  resided  chiefly  within  the  county 
and  township  to  which  they  have  given  their  name,  their 
capital  being  Onondaga  Castle,  5  miles  S.  of  Syracuse, 
where  a  remnant  of  about  350  still  reside.  This  locality 
was  also  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  whole  Iroquois  con- 
federacy, the  Onondagas,  or  "  Men  of  the  Mountain,"  be- 
ing charged  with  the  custody  of  the  "  long  house  "  and  tho 
wampum-belts  and  the  maintenance  of  the  council-fires. 
Though  less  numerous  than  the  Senccas  or  the  Mohawks, 
the  Onondagas  seem  to  have  occupied  the  most  honorable 
position  in  the  confederacy,  of  which  their  atotarho,  or 
great  sachem,  is  regarded  as  having  been  the  head,  and 
their  language,  used  at  the  grand  councils,  was  deemed 
the  noblest  of  the  kindred  dialects.  They  waged  impla- 
cable war  with  the  Hurons  and  Algonkins  of  Canada,  and 
afterwards  with  the  French,  and  their  territory  was  re- 
peatedly devastated  by  formidable  expeditions  from  Mon- 
treal, which  were  repaid  in  kind.  They  were  allies  of  tho 
English  during  the  French  war  of  1756-03  and  in  the  Revo- 
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lutiunary  war,  in  which  they  suffered  heartly,  :md  in  17^ 
ceded  most  nf  th.-ir  lands  to  tin;  State  of  New  York;  400 
members  <i(  tin'  trihc  now  reside  in  Ontario.  Canada. 

Onondnga  Valley,  post  v.  of  Onomlnga  (p..  Onon 
djiga  oo.,  N.  \  .,  ha-  L'  onanlMf  md  an  academy.  l'u|..  .171. 

OlKilii,  post  v.  :iinl  t|i ip.  "I'  Schooleral't  co.,  .Mii-h., 

on  the  S.  shore  uf  Lake  Superior,  near  Grand  Isle  and  the 
Pictuicd  Rocks. 

O'novillr,  po-t  v.  of  Smith  Valley  tp.,  Cattaraugus  Co., 
N.  V.,  on  the  Mlcghany  Kivcr. 

Olls'loW,  cmiTitv  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  S.   K.  by 

the   \tlanticO ii.      \rea.70il  square  miles.     Part  of  its 

surfa  •••!  with  [line  forests  and  a  part,  is  marshy. 
Corn,  (••illoii.  and  t'nre-t  products  arc  tin  Cap. 

(In-low  Court   lion lack-onville  P.  O.).      Pop.  7569. 

Onslow  iiii:m!i:i  :i.  h.  July  27,  ITS  I,  at  Clertnont,  Au- 
:,..  France;  live. I  mo-tly  on  hi-  .-talc  near  Clerlnonl, 
occupied  with  musical  studies,  an'l  il.  there  (let.  ."i.  l-.i.';. 
Hi-  three  operas.  /.'  I/.-.//./.  <!,•  In  \~,,/.i  i  I  M' I  I,  /,.•  0 
teur  (1X27),  iiinl  '/',!/«,  i  lv,7i,  are  now  forgotten,  but  his 
quintets,  nuai'lets.  and  concertos  tor  pianoforte,  with  or- 
chestra : nipMiiiineiii,  lire  often  pertonneil  and  heard 

with  great  i  ir 

Onslow  Court-house,  a  v.  (,f  AC'KSMWII.I.K  !'.  o.  i  of 
Jacksonville,  tp.,  cap.  of  Onslow  co.,  N.  C.,  on  New  River. 
Pop.  CO. 

Onta'rio,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion  of 
Cana<l;],  l!:iti-h  Noith  - \inorica,  compri-ing  all  the  Cana- 
dian part  of  the  valley  uf  the  St.  Lawrence  lying  W.  of  the 
river  Ottawa  (which  -.'[Mi-ales  it  from  Quebec),  execpt  the 
counties  of  Vaiidreuil  and  Sonlaii'/es,  which  oecupy  the 

S.  ]•'..  angle,  ton 1  by  the  Ottawa  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 

ami  belong  to  the  province  of  Quebec.  Ontario  was  for- 
merly called  1'pper  Canada  or  Canada  West.  It  is  the 
most  populous,  out  not  the  largest,  of  the  Canadiiui  prov- 
iin-r-.  Area,  I  '2  I  .L'M)  square  inile.s.  Its  eastern  boundary, 
the  river  Ottawa,  and  southern  and  western,  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  great  hikes,  afford  a  great  extentof  navigable 
water.-,  jind  many  of  its  lakes  jind  rivers  are  also  navi- 
gable: so  that  few  lands  are  so  favored  with  natural  facil- 
ities for  commerce — an  advantage  which  has  been  greatly 
increased  by  artificial  means.  (See  art.  CASALS  op  CANADA, 
by  A.  .1.  Hi  B8BJU  .  C.  E.) 

Otology  inut  /tr«',-ij>tt''>n  <>f  the  Country. — A  spur  of  the 
Laurcntian  hills  N.  of  the  province  of  Quebec  runs  south-' 
ward  and  joins  the  Adirondack,  dividing  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  that  of  the  great  lakes.  From  near 
Kinu'-ton  these  hills  jire  continued  westward  to  the  S.  W. 
angle  of  l!eorgi;m  Bay  ( Lake  Huron),  constituting  the  great 
northern  hill-region,  with  its  boundless  supplies  of  timber 
and  its  splendid  mineral  wealth.  Among  these  hills  of  hard 
Laurcntian  rock  are  belts  of  calcareous  and  fertile  valley- 
land,  which  are  well  -etilc'l.  The  N.  W.  has  a  region  of 
Huronian  formation,  much  resembling  the  Laurcntian.  S. 
of  these  regions  lies  the  ( I  real  Plain  of  Canada  West,  an 
extremely  fertile  and  valuable  region  underlaid  by  Silu- 
rian and  l)e\onian  limestones,  sandstones,  and  shales,  on 
which  are  foun  1  l>c  1-  of  day  and  gravel.  Excepting  the 
prairie  along  Lake  St.  ('lair,  which  is  often  overflowed. 
nearly  all  this  splendid  region  is  naturally  or  very  easily 
drained.  It  abounds  in  luird-wood  forests,  and  is  fertile 
in  wheat,  corn,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  products.  Among 
the  mineral  products  of  Ontario  are  white  marl  (valuable 
as  a  fertilizer  on  some  soils),  gypsum,  crystalline  lime- 
phosphate  (Laurcntian),  brick,  pottery,  and  drain-tile 
.  limestone,  hydraulic  lime,  building-stones  of  all 
the  best  kinds,  marble,  roofing-slate,  iron  ores,  copper,  sil- 
ver, sheet-mica,  burr-millstone,  lithographic  stones,  hones 
and  grinding  stones,  ornamental  stones  of  many  kinds,  etc. 
Of  late  the  silver,  c-ippcr,  and  other  mines  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior (Iliireni.ini  rciiinn  have  been  yielding  handsome 
return  i  ;it  all  inferior  to  those  of  the  Northern 

Michigan  mining-region.  The  lower  Devonian  limestones 
of  S.  W.  Ontario  produce  considerable  petroleum. 

A  niunil  Iliniuri/. — Among  the  animals  of  Ontario  are  the 
common  deer,  elk,  cariboo,  beaver,  musquash,  mink,  mar- 
ten, niccoon,  otter,  fisher,  wolverene,  fox,  wolf,  hare,  bear, 
porcupine,  various  squirrel*,  mice,  and  other  rodents. 

Among  the  valuable  I L fishes  are  trout,  whitcfish,  black 

bass,  the  L'rciit  Huron  and  other  catlishes.  the  mnscalonge 
and  other  pikes.     The  salmon   and  shad   have  late].. 
introduced  into  the  streams  flowing  into  the  great  lakes. 
^  iM-turkeys.  grouse,  ducks,  swans,  geese,  and  partridges 
arc  among  tlie  ^ame-  birds. 

Vi-f/iiniidii. —  In    general    character   tho   flora    is    much 
like    that   of   the   Northern    U.  S..   but   especially   in    the 
northern  hill-country  it  has  sub-arctic   elements,  though 
far  less  so  than   has  the  flora  of  Quebec.     The  aonifi 
trees  grow  most  abundantly  in  the  hill-country,  the  hard- 


wood in  the  plains.     On  the  Lniircnlian  hills  the  timber  it 

tnnted  except  ill  the  ravine-  and  hollows.      The  for- 
e-Is ot  Ontario,  like  those  of  the  other  provinces,  are  under 
legal  supervision  and  protection,  as  aic   it-  game  and  fur 
hearing  animals  and  fishes.     The  prospect  i    that  the  fur- 
nil  their  animal-,  an  well  a«  the  streams  and  their  in- 
habitants, will,  under  prop,  t    ,     ic.  lon^  continue  to  be.  as 
at  present,  ^real  -oiucc-  of  wealth  to  Ontario  as  in  the  I'.  S. 
A'c../.«i',i«fi'i -a/  A/iiirn. — The  Methodist  Church  of  Cana  la 

and  other  Methodist  bodies  con-titnte  the  leading  denorn- 
ination.  The  M.  !•).  Church  ill  Canada  and  the  Mnli-h 
M.  H.  Church  have  rji.di  a  bi-ln.p.  The  Anglicans  have 
three  dioceses  Toronto  i  with  :i  -cc  house  nt  Toronto  i.  On- 
tario (see-house  lit  Kingston),  and  Huron  (see  house  at 
London).  The  Roman  Catholic-  have  an  an-hlii-hop  at 
Toronto,  and  bishops  at  London.  Hamilton.  Kingston  (  Ke- 
giopolisj.  and  Ottawa.  The  I'r.  l.yteiiaiis.  |::,|,ti-| ,.  C,,n 
gregationalists,  and  many  minor  bodies  are  also  i|tiilc  nu- 
merous. 

Iliitnry. — Ontario  was  a  part  of  French  Canada,  and  in 
17«l  passeil  with  the  re -I  of  that  pro\  in,-,,  into  Kn^li-l,  po- 
ses-inn. Prc\  iously.  it  had  been  the  theatre  of  much  uetiv  itv 
on  the  part  of  Unman  Catholic  iui--ionaric>.  Then  U(M- 
a  few  forts  and  trjidiir,'  p"-|s  established  l,y  the  Krench. 
Cluimplain  vi-itcd  Lake  Ontario  jind  Lake  Nipi.-ing  in 
1615.  Lake  Superior  was  \  isit,-,l  I, v  Ira-lei- iii  lia;tl.  IVrrot 
took  possession  of  the  Lake  Huron  country  in  li',71.  l,t 

Salic  founded  Niagara  in  \Ct~\\.  and  in  the  sa year  tile 

lakes  were  explored  to  Lake  Michigan.  The  furl  It  Toronto 
was  built  in  17111.  After  17CO.  the  Indians,  who  had  been 
generally  friendly  for  many  years  to  the  French,  nm-tly 
accepted  the  friendship  of  the  Knglish.  their  old  i  neinic-, 
and  in  the  war  with  the  1.  S.,  which  soon  followed,  the  In- 
dians generally  joined  the  Fnglish  and  Canadians  against 
TO  southern  colonists.  Kvcr  since  then  the  Indians 
have  been  generally  very  peaceable.  Upper  Canada  was 
the  field  of  a  number  of  engagements  during  tho  war  of 
]812-Ui  between  the  lirilish  and  the  U.S.  In  1837  tho 
Canadian  rebellion  broke  out,  but  was  soon  quelled.  The 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  united  in 
1S40.  In  1867  they  were  separated  as  provinces,  but  with 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  they  were  united  into 
the  new  Dominion  of  Canada.  (See  CANADA,  DOMINION  OF.) 

Government. — Ontario  has  24  senators  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  appointed  by  the  governor-general,  and  82 
elective  members  of  tho  House  of  Commons.  The  pro- 
vincial government  is  under  a  lieutenant-governor,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  governor-general  of  the  Dominion.  The 
legislative  assembly  of  Ontario  consists  of  but  one  house, 
of  82  elective  members.  Tho  province  contains  the  fol- 
lowing counties  and  other  divisions:  Conutia. — Ksscx, 
Kent,  Bothwell,  Lambton,  Elgin,  Middlesex,  Norfolk.  Ox- 
ford, Brant,  Haldimand,  Monck,  Wclland,  Lincoln,  \Vcui 
worth,  Huron,  Bruce,  Perth,  Waterloo,  Wellington,  Grey, 
Halton,  Peel,  Cardwcll,  Simcoe,  York,  Ontario,  Durham, 
Victoria,  Northumberland,  Peterborough,  Prince  Edward, 
Hastings,  Lennox,  Addington,  Frontenae,  Leeds,  Gren- 
ville,  Dundas,  Stormont,  Glengarry,  Cornwall,  Preseott, 
Russell,  Carleton.  Lanark,  and  Renfrew:  and  the  provis- 
ional districts  of  Algoma,  Muskoka,  Parry  Sound,  and 
Manitoulin.  Some  of  tho  above  counties  are  for  judicial 
purposes  united  in  such  a  way  that  two  are  as  one.  In 
other  cases  one  county  is  divided  into  two  or  three  ridings. 
The  principal  cities  are  Toronto,  tho  capita)  of  tho  prov- 
ince ;  Ottawa,  tho  capital  of  the  Dominion ;  London, 
Kingston,  Hamilton,  Brockville,  Cobourg,  Belleville,  Corn- 
wall, etc.  Each  of  the  counties,  cities,  and  principal 
towns  is  described  in  this  work  under  its  own  head.  The 
population  of  Canada  ia  largely  of  English,  Irish,  and 
Scotch  descent.  Many  loyalists  from  the  U.  8.  settled 
here  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  The  French  language 
is  by  no  means  an  prevalent  in  any  part  of  the  province  as 
in  Quebec  and  parts  of  some  other  provinces.  The  people  of 
different  nationalities  are  far  from  being  a-  much  blended 
as  in  the  U.  S.  There  are  numerous  public  schools,  sup- 
ported partly  by  public  moneys,  partly  by  assessments  and 
fees,  and  partly  by  private  liberality.  The  "  separate  sys- 
tem," which  gives  to  schools  established  by  each  denom- 
ination their  appropriate  share  of  the  school  moneys,  has 
prevailed  since  1851. 

Internal  AipraMMHfe — In  addition  to  the  great  system 
of  canals  (see  CANALS  OF  CANADA,  by  A.  J.  RrssKi.i., 
C.  E.),  which  has  d  nc  -o  much  to  increase  the  prosperity 
of  Canada,  Ontario  has  a  line  system  of  railways,  which 
idly  extending.  Besides  the  completed  roads,  tho 
C;iiiailian  Pacific  Railway  will  traverse  the  province  from 
Mattawa,  on  Ottawa  River,  to  the  \V.  boundary  of  the 
province.  The  population  of  what  is  now  Ontario  was  in 
1852,952,004;  in  Ism.  l.;;;n;.u'.M.  and  in  1871,  1,620,847. 
The  increase  per  annum  between  1852  and  1861  was 
per  cent.;  from  1861  to  1871,  1.61  per  cent.  The  reason 
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of  this  decline  in  the  rate  of  increase  was  principally  the 
suspension  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  U.  S.  But 
the  natural  resources  of  the  province  are  so  great  that, 
beyond  question,  Ontario  has  a  brilliant  future  before  her. 
Her  increase  in  intelligence,  wealth,  liberal  public  spirit, 
and  true  independence  has  been  greater  than  in  any  pre- 
vious decade,  and  cannot  be  estimated  by  any  census  re- 
ports. CHARLES  W.  GRKKNK. 

Ontario,  a  fertile  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  extend- 
ing between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Simcoe.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  is  divided  into  two 
ridings.  Cap.  Whitby.  Pop.  45,890. 

Ontario,  county  of  Central  New  York.  Area,  640 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  finely  diversified,  and  in  part 
broken.  The  soil  is  varied  in  character,  but  for  the  most 
part  highly  fertile.  Live-stock,  fruit,  grain,  wool,  hay, 
and  dairy  products  are  the  leading  agricultural  staples. 
The  manufacturing  interests  are  of  secondary  importance, 
but  include  lumber,  carriages,  flour,  cooperage,  saddlery, 
agricultural  implements,  metallic  wares,  etc.  The  county 
contains  several  beautiful  lakes,  much  resorted  to  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  traversed  by  the  New  York  Central,  the  North- 
ern Central,  and  other  railroads.  Cap.  Canandaigua.  Pop, 
45,108. 

Ontario,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Knox  co.,  111.     Pop.  1942. 

Ontario,  post-v.  of  Lima  tp.,  La  Grange  co.,  Ind. 
Pop.  277. 

Ontario,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Wayne  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  On- 
tnriu  Shore  branch  of  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 
R.  R.,  50  miles  from  Oswego,  has  2  churches,  1  newspaper, 
1  foundry,  1  mill,  2  hotels,  and  a  number  of  stores  and  re- 
pair-shops. It  is  located  in  the  fruit-region  of  Northern 
New  York  ;  considerable  deposits  of  iron  ore  exist  here. 
Pop.  2295. — ONTARIO  CKXTRE.  1  mile  distant,  contains  2 
churches  and  stores.  Pop.  2295. 

(i.  M.  HARDY,  En.  "ONTARIO  SUN." 

Ontario,  Lake,  the  easternmost  and  smallest  of  the 
grc.tt  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  system,  has  the  Canadian 
pn>\  ince  of  Ontario  on  the  N.  and  W.  and  the  State  of  New 
York  on  the  S.  and  E.  It  has  an  area  of  7300  square  miles. 
Its  moan  elevation  almvc  tide  is  233J  feet,  which  is  334  feet 
below  that  of  Lake  Erie,  although  both  are  subject  to  va- 
riations of  surface  —  a.  slight  finnufif,  variation,  due  to 
rains  and  droughts,  a  larger  scr'tilm-  variation,  occurring 
in  the  course  of  several  years,  and  certain  sudden  and  un- 
explained changes,  due  perhaps  to  strong  winds.  The 
Niagara  River  is  its  principal  feeder,  and  from  its  lower 
extremity  the  St.  Lawrence  arises.  It  i?  190  miles  long, 
55  miles  in  maximum  breadth,  and  006  feet  in  maximum 
depth.  It  is,  except  in  winter,  the  channel  of  an  extensive 
commerce.  It  seldom  freezes  except  near  the  shore.  Its 
fisheries  are  of  much  importance. 

Ontelaii'nee,  tp.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1339. 

Ontenien'te,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  on 
the  Albayda,  has  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  paper,  lirandy,  and  cloth.  Pop.  7793. 

Ontol'ogy  [from  61-  and  Aiytw,  "  science  of  being  "],  the 
science  of  being  in  general  or  of  the  essence  of  things.  It 
is  sometimes  identified  with  metaphysics,  but  is  usually 
made  one  of  its  divisions,  and  co-ordinate  with  rational 
psychology,  cosmology,  and  theology*  according  to  the 
nomenclature  of  Wolf,  who  established  this  fourfold  divi- 
sion of  metaphysics.  The  earlier  Aristotelians  and  the 
Scholastics  treated  under  physics  the  problems  of  rational 
cosmology,  and  under  metaphysics  those  of  ontology.  Aris- 
totle called  the  latter  irpoirij  <f>i\oerocM'«,  and  included  under 
it  also  theology.  His  be  Auima  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  work  (and  as  still  the  best,  according  to  some)  on 
rational  psychology.  But  psychology  was  generally  classed 
among  the  natural  sciences  by  his  followers.  Logic,  how- 
ever, as  treating  of  the  mere  forms  of  thought,  should  be- 
long under  psychology,  and  be  contrasted  with  ontology, 
which  treats  of  real  being  and  of  the  essence  of  things :  (a) 
of  being,  as  quality,  quantity,  infinite  and  finite,  etc.;  (6) 
of  essence,  as  identity  and  difference,  form  and  matter, 
ground  and  sequence,  noumenon  and  phenomenon,  cause 
and  effect,  substance  and  attribute,  possibility  and  neces- 
sity, and  similar  relations.  The  general  problem  of  ontol- 
ogy is  to  find  the  highest  principle,  or  that  which  is  true 
in  and  for  itself — the  Absolute.  Inasmuch  as  psychology, 
with  the  problem  of  certitude,  has  come  to  the  front  rank 
in  modern  philosophy,  it  has  happened  that  the  latest  sys- 
tems of  ontology,  notably  those  of  Germany  since  Kant, 
have  striven  to  unite  ontology  with  psychology,  and  thus 
create  an  ontological  logic  which  should  give  the  a  priori 
laws  and  conditions  of  thought  and  being.  Kant's  work 
was  negative  in  this  respect,  and  denied  the  possibility 
of  knowing  things  in  themselves;  it  confined  all  a  priori 
knowledge  to  the  forms  of  the  mind,  and  made  all  objects 


of  knowledge  subjective  and  phenomenal.  But  since  he 
included  among  these  subjective  forms  of  the  mind  such 
universal,  logical  conditions  of  existence  as  time  and  space, 
quality,  quantity,  relation,  and  mode — these  categories 
being  the  a  priori  conditions  of  existence  for  un — it  was 
possible  to  construct  a  science  of  ontology  within  the  sub- 
jective or  psychological  province.  In  fact,  no  room  was 
left  for  the  possibility  of  objective  being  outside  of  mind. 
Hence  arose  the  systems  of  Schelling  and  Hegel  and  their 
followers,  whose  ontology  is  based  on  psychology. 

WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Ontonag'on,  county  of  Michigan.  Area,  2300  square 
miles.  It  is  uneven  and  covered  with  forests.  Copper- 
mining  is  the  leading  industry.  The  county  is  bounded  X. 
by  Lake  Superior  and  S.  by  Wisconsin.  Cap.  Ontonagon. 
Pop.  2845. 

Ontonagon,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Ontonagon  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Marquette  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  R.  R.,  has  a  good 
school,  1  newspaper,  2  saw-mills,  a  tannery,  copper-smelt- 
ing works,  5  hotels,  and  stores.  It  is  the  shipping-point 
for  the  copper-mines  of  the  county,  and  has  a  fine  harbor. 
Pop.  7:i9.  ALFRED  MEADE,  ED.  ••  MIXER." 

Ont'wa,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  995. 

Onus'tida-  [from  the  generic  name,  Onuirtus],  a  name 
used  sometimes  for  the  family  Piioitm.t:  (which  see). 

Onychoteuth'idflD  [from  &vv(,  ovvgoc,  a  "  claw,"  and 
Tev0ff,  a  "squid"],  a  family  of  cuttle-fishes  (cephalopods), 
of  the  order  Dibranchiata  and  sub-order  Sepiophora.  As 
limited  by  Adams  and  some  others,  it  includes  those  forms 
which  have  the  eyes  naked  with  a  sinus  above,  an  internal 
shell,  which  is  horny,  solid  and  very  elongated  or  lanceo- 
late;  the  body  variable  in  form,  being  in  some  quite  elon- 
gated and  with  a  terminal  fin  only,  in  others  short  and  with 
a  lateral  fin  extending  more  or  less  upon  the  back;  the 
mantle  with  three  internal  cartilages,  one  dorsal  and  two 
ventral ;  the  siphuncle  provided  with  a  valve,  and  the  head 
moderate  and  sub-cylindrical ;  the  arms  are  provided,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  with  claw-like  hooks  (and  hence  the 
name),  and  in  the  typical  forms  the  long  tentacular  arms 
have,  besides  the  ordinary  cups,  a  simple  unarmed  sucker 
at  the  bases  of  the  expanded  extremities,  by  which,  when 
applied  to  one  another,  according  to  Owen,  "  the  tenta- 
cles are  firmly  locked  together  at  that  part,  and  the 
united  strength  of  both  the  elongated  peduncles  can  be 
applied  to  drag  towards  the  mouth  any  resisting  object 
that  has  been  grappled  by  the  terminal  hooks."  The  fam- 
ily thus  defined  includes  rather  heterogeneous  forms,  which 
will  probably  be  eventually  separated  into  two  or  more 
families.  Ottyehoteuthig,  Abruliu,  Ancbtrotmtlii*,  and  Eno- 
plotettttiis  are  like  the  common  cuttle-fishes  (Lnf if/ft)  in 
form  ;  Ancistrocfteirus  is  pointed  behind,  and  has  dorso- 
lateral  fins;  Octapodottttthil  has  a  thimble-like  body  with 
lateral  fins  ;  and  Oannattrephet  has  an  elongated  body,  and 
includes  the  forms  known  to  sailors  as  "  flying-squids " 
or  "  sea-arrows."  The  last  is  represented  by  a  species  ( 0. 
Ititrirninii)  which  is  largely  used  as  bait  for  codfishes  on 
the  Banks  of  Newfoundland.  THEODORE  GILL. 

O'nyx  [from  6»vf,  a  "  finger-nail  "],  a  variety  of  chalce- 
donic  quartz  composed  of  parallel  layers  of  chalcedony  of 
different  colors,  generally  some  shade  of  brown,  but  some- 
times shades  of  green  or  red,  alternating  with  layers  of 
white.  When  the  red  is  a  rich  brownish-red  chalcedony 
(mini)  and  the  white  bands  pure  and  translucent,  the 
variety  is  known  as  ftitntuny.*.  The  varieties  of  onyx, 
valued  somewhat  at  the  present  day,  and  much  used  in 
jewelry,  were  highly  prized  by  the  ancients  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cameos,  one  of  which,  said  to  be  the  largest 
known,  measuring  eleven  inches  by  nine,  is  preserved  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples.  EDWARD  C.  II.  DAY. 

O'olite  ["  egg-stone,"  so  called  because  it  seems  to  re- 
semble petrified  fish-roc],  (1)  a  variety  of  limestone,  mag- 
nesian  or  otherwise,  which  appears  to  be  composed  of 
spherical  granules,  which  are  sometimes  solid  and  some- 
times hollow.  Some  oolites  are  prized  for  building  pur- 
poses and  others  for  lime-burning.  (2)  A  name  given  in 
Europe  to  the  Jurassic  strata  above  the  Lias  and  below 
the  Wealden.  There  are  three  principal  groups  of  the 
Oolite,  called  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  groups.  The 
oolitic  strata  yield  lime,  cement,  building-stone,  slate, 
fuller's  earth,  oil-shale,  pyrites,  etc.,  and  at  Brora  in  Scot- 
land the  Lower  Oolite  affords  a  supply  of  good  coal.  In 
Australia  and  South  America  the  corresponding  strata  are 
coal-bearing  also.  In  North  America  the  Oolite  is  but 
little  developed. 

Oor'fa,  or  Urfa,  the  ancient  EDESSA  (which  see),  a 
town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  78  miles  S.  W.  of  Diar- 
bekir,  in  lat.  37°  8'  N.,  Ion.  38°  5'  E.,  on  the  river  Daisan, 
surrounded  with  wheat-fields,  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
plantations  of  olive  and  mulberry  trees.  It  is  substan- 
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tiallv  built,  consisting  of  about  "'inn  stone  houses.     Silk 

aml'vellou    in.,, i,    leather  arc'   manufactured,  and  a  Con- 

I  "n   between  Syria  and  -Mesopo- 
tamia.     Pop.  e-timatcd  at    ::il,000. 

Oos'tcrhotit,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of 
North  I'.rabaut.  has  large  breweries  and  tanneries,  maun 
facturcs  ,,f  tiles  and  pottery  and  important  cattle-markets. 

Pop.    - 

Opnh.     Sec  KIXOFISII. 

O'pnl  [Or.   iiraAAiot],  natural  soluble  silica,  :•• 
combined  with  Hater   up  to   as  much  as  II   per  cent.      Scv 
,.,..,!    v  a-  ,et  ic'-  "I   opal  are  recognized  :    of  these-  ;,,-.  ,-,'o,,»  ,,/,,i! 
is  the-  most  highly  i-stc-e-mi-d.  ^ton.-s   of  moderate  si/c  ba\ 

jn™  r,  h  :i  -  diamonds  of  the  same  di  men -ion-. 

,,-  from  the  property  it  possesses  of  di-playing 
within  ilse-lf  a  remarkable  and  indescribable  play  of  colors. 

This  appearaii'-e  i-  known  as   opalesccne-e.  and  is   not  n 

[aeommo*  "/'"'•     V\TC  opal  is  a  \ariety  ]in--e-nting  hya- 

cinth -red  and  yellow  retlections.      Wood  njml  is  a  variety 

ti-opal   la   common   opal    deficient    ill    transluceii' -\    , 

[,,- ntiug  tracts  of  ligneou-  structure,  and  in  many  local 

'ties,  as  in  Kgypt.  Tasmania,  etc.,  fo--il  tree--,  the  remains 
of  ancient  forests  preserved  in  this  mineral,  occur  in  great 
abundance.  Precious  ,,pal  anil  common  opal  arc-  met  with 
in  volcanic,  aiiiygdaluidal,  and  porphyritic  rocks,  the  for- 
mer being  principally  obtained  from  Hungary.  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Ceylon,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.  Fire  opal  has 
been  obtained  in  the  I'.  S.  from  Washington  co.,  (ia.  (See 
llv AI.ITK.)  Knw  vim  C.  II.  DAY. 

O'patas,  a  nation  of  American  Indians,  living  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  near  the 
(iulf  of  California,  and  chiefly  upon  the  rivers  Yaqui  and 
Ma\o,  by  which  names  they  are  frequently  known.  They 
are  peaceful  agriculturists.  ha\  e  made  some  progn-ss  in  civ- 
ili/atiou,  preserve  their  independence,  and  number  about 

30.000. 

Opeli'ka,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lee  co.,  Ala.,  20  miles  from 
West  Point,  (la.,  and  2S  from  Columbus,  is  the  great  rail- 
road centre  of  the  State,  has  an  extensive  commercial  j 
trade,  and  is  the  main  distributing  point  in  the  State  for  j 
drv  goods  and  groceries.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  arc 
soi-1  here  annually.  It  contains  2  seminaries,  5  churches, 
2  national  banks,  ii  extensive  cotton-warehouses,  1  carriage 
repository,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  large  flouring-mill,  a 
skating-rink,  a  fire  elepartment,  1  wagon  and  carriage 
manufactory,  and  numerous  other  industries.  Pop.  5085. 
THOMAS  E.  GOIIM.VN,  M.  D. 

O pclon'sjis,  post-v.,  cap.  of  St.  Landry  parish,  La., 
about  2.'iO  milt's  from  New  Orleans,  has  an  academy  and 
several  schools,  j  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  con- 
vent, a  hotel,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming  and 
stockrai-sing.  Pop.  1  ill).  LKOXCK  SAXDO/.,  KH.  "  COURIER." 

O'pequan,  tp.  of  Frederick  co.,  Va.     Pop.  4414. 

Oprqilllll,  tp.  of  lierkelcy  co.,  West  Va.     Pop.  16B5. 

Op'era   [It.]  is  the  name  given  by  the  Italians,  and 
after  them  by  other  nations,  to  a  drama  which  is   sung 
with  accompaniment  of  instrumental  music.     Dramas  oc- 
casionally inici -pi-: -ed    with    songs   to    familiar  airs    are 
called  vaudevilles  ;   dramas  occasionally  accompanied  by  i 
symphonical  music  arc  called  melodramas.  On  its  dramatic 
side  the  form  of  the  opera  docs  not  differ  widely  from  that 
of  the  spoken  drama.     Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  is  to  be  j 
sung,  the  text  of  an  opera,  the  librttln,  must  be  of  much 
smaller  extent  than  that  of  an  ordinary  drama. 

It  is  on  its  musical  side  that  the  opera  presents  its  most 
clearly-marked  peculiarities  of  form.  To  speak  first  of  the 
vocal  part  of  operatic  music,  wo  find  that  there  arc  several 
sharply-distinguished  forms  which  serve  to  make  up  the 
composition,  'fhe  e'hief  of  these  arc  recitative,  aria,  duet, 
trio,  and  chorus.  The  recitative  is  the  least  elaborated 
musical  form  of  the  opera,  and  is  designed  for  the  more 
rapid  prose  passage's  of  the  dialogue,  as  opposed  to  the 
finished  lyrical  parts.  It  is  not.  strictly  speaking,  melody  ', 
at  all,  but  the  voice  moves  through  a  few  notes  only,  in- 
cluding frequent  chromatic'  intervals,  and  having  little 
unity  of  key  or  tonality.  Moreover,  there  is  no  clear  di- 
vision of  time,  such  as  is  secured  by  the  division  into  bars, 
but  the  series  of  notes  proe-ecds  with  abruptly  changing 
movement,  elivideel  merely  by  a  few  strongly  ace-e'iituatc'il 
resting  points.  The-  arin  is  a  theme  for  a  sol,,  voice,  be-ing 
a  complete  melodic  snbje'ct.  and  having  divisions  of  strophe. 
verse,  etc'.  Duets  and  trios  (ilnrtti,  terzetti)  arc  combina 
tions  of  two  or  three  voices  in  a  complete  melodic  subject. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  the  ensemble  pii  ,•,  -.  in  which 
all  the  principal  actors  and  singers  (commonly  from  four 
to  six  in  number)  unite  in  some  harmonized  strain.  The 
finale  is  an  example  of  an  ensemble  movement.  Lastly. 
there  is  the  full  mass  of  harmonized  voices  as  given  in  the 
chorus.  In  this  the  several  parts  are  each  rendered  by  a 


number  of  voices,  supplied  by  a  band  of  subsidiary  actors 
specially  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  The  instrumental  part 
of  operatic  mu.-ic  is  rendered  by  a  band  of  musicians,  the 
orchestra.  Orchestral  instruments  include  string  and  the 
.!  varieties  of  wind,  l.otli  in  wood  and  in  metal.  The 
orchestra  furnishes  a  continuous  accompaniment  to  the 
si 'veral  vocal  part-  of  the-  opera,  this  accompaniment  being 
highly  finished  in  the-  case-  of  the  aria,  the  e horns,  etc'.,  and 
ling  cif  only  a  few  leading  choi  -I-  in  the  case  of  the  reci- 
tative. In  addition  to  supplying  an  accompani nt  to  the 

vocal  parts,  the'  orchestra  has  to  perform  independent  com- 
positions, the  principal  of  which  \-  tl \  crture.  Thi-  > 

resembles  other  instrumental  compositions,  such  as  many 
of  the  opening  allegro  divisions  of  the  symphony  and  the 
grand  sonata,  and  is  built  according  to  what  is  called  the 
'•  sonata  form  "  of  composition.  This  form  falls  into  three 
movements,  of  which  the  first  sets  forth  the  leading  theme 
and  counter-theme,  the  second  "develops"  these  elements 
into  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  the  third  constitutes  a  final 
rc\  rrsion  to  the  opening  theme.  l!e-i.|cs  the  in  ertiire,  the 
orchestra  supplies  a  musical  introduction  or  prelude  to  each 

.suceeeding  act    of    the-  opera. 

The  opera  is  pre-eminently  a  modern  art,  being  de\  r! 
oped,  as  might  be  expected,  later  (ban  the  simple  forms  of 
modern  music  it-elf.  It  grew  up  in  Italy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  period  of  the  lie 
nai->unee.  and  when  polyphonic  music  had  prcttv  well  ex- 
hausted its  resources,  and  a  basis  had  been  luici  bv  Pale- 
strina  for  our  present  -  \  stem  of  harmony.  It  was  in  Flor- 
ence, about  the'  year  li'idO.  that  the  first  opera  appeared. 
Certain  patrons  of  art  set  themselves  in  the  spirit  .,1  the 
Renaissance  to  rediscover  the  \>n-n\  music  ,,f  the  <Jreck 
drama,  and  by  the  help  of  certain  singers  and  compoH-rs, 
among  whom  were  Caccini  and  Peri,  they  invented  n 
tiie  as  the  nearest  representative  of  (ircek  dramatic  into- 
nation. This  first  opera,  the  earliest  known  example'  of 
whie-h  is  apiece  entitled  Kurtftlic,-,  consisted  of  recitatM  e, 
or,  as  the  Italians  called  it,  «/•/«  /xir/miir,  choruses,  a  few 
duets  and  trios,  together  with  instrumental  prelude  and  in- 
terludes. This  early  recitative  has  more  of  equal-time  di- 
vision than  our  present  mode.  The  instruments  used  for 
accompaniment  are,  oddly  enough,  assigned  in  lots  to  the 
different  drnmnii*  /»  r«. mir.  Thus,  Orpheus  has  two  stringed 
instruments,  and  Pluto  four  trombones.  For  fifty  years 
this  opera  remained  the  luxury  of  nobles,  being  performed 
only  before  courts  during  special  festivities;  after  that  it 
gradually  became  a  popular  entertainment.  The  instru- 
mental part  of  the  opera  was  greatly  improved  by  Monte- 
verde,  who  added  the  overture  (toa-nttt).  Later  in  the 
century  the  melody  of  the  aria  was  enriched  by  two  com- 
posers named  ('avail!  and  Cesti.  It  was  indeed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opera  that  our  modern  style  of  melody  devel- 
oped itself.  Before  the  invention  of  this  new  form  of  art 
music  had  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  skilful  combina- 
tions of  distinct  themes  in  intricate  contrapuntal  arrange- 
ments, with  little  regard  to  harmony  and  no  thought  of  a 
single  ruling  melody.  The  opera,  by  stimulating  solo- 
singing  and  by  reviving  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  popular 
melody,  supplied  the  necessary  incentive  for  the  elaboration 
of  sweet-sounding  and  finished  melodic  themes.  In  the  fol- 
lowing (the seventeenth) century  A.Scarlatti  clearly  marked 
off  the  aria  from  the  recitative,  and  gave  it  the  triple  divis- 
ion which  it  retained  for  nearly  a  century.  The  later  Ital- 
ian operas — namely,  the  works  of  Piccini,  Paesiello,  and 
Cimarosa,  and  those  of  the  numerous  composers  of  the 
present  century — do  not  display  any  great  change  of  style. 

In  Franco  the  earliest  operas,  those  of  Lulli  (end  of  the 
seventeenth  century)  and  of  Rameau  (beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century),  were  little  more  than  imitations  of 
the  Italian  style.  The  basis  of  French  opera  was  laid  by 
Oluck  (1773-87),  who  set  himself  to  rectify  the  evils  of  the 
existing  Italian  opera  by  confining  the  exercises  of  the 
vocal  art  within  due  limits,  and  by  bringing  into  greater 
prominence  the  dramatic  character  of  opera.  Thus,  ho 
shortened  the  aria-form,  and  expunged  the  numerous  bra- 
vura passages  with  which  it  was  laden.  Further,  he  re- 
duced the  number  of  airs  in  the  opera  by  elevating  the 
recitative  to  a  higher  rank,  rendering  it  much  richer  in  a 
musical  aspect  and  more  impressive  dramatically.  Gluck 
also  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  the  operatic  chorus, 
and  made  it  a  much  more  conspicuous  element  of  the 
opera.  Lastly,  he  added  considerably  to  the  instrumental 
part  of  the  opera,  seeking  to  bring  it  into  closer  unity  with 
the  dramatic  subject.  The  French  classic  opera  ("grand 
opera")  after  (Jluck  scarcely  fulfils  the  expectations  raised 
by  such  an  admirable  foundation.  At  the  same  time,  it 
mu-t  be  admitted  that  the  French  school  has  always  been 
faithful  to  the  teaching  of  Oluck  in  seeking  to  do  justice  to 
tin  dramatic  claims  of  opera.  More  especially,  the  French 
recitative  is  characterized  by  great  energy  and  freedom  of 
movement,  and  admirably  adapted  to  dramatic  effect. 
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Among  those  composers  who  have  written  solely  or  mainly 
for  the  French  stage  are  M£hul,  Cherubini,  Spontini,  Mey- 
erbeer, Rossini,  and  among  contemporary  composers  Gou- 
nod and  Thomas.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  in  the  lighter 
stvle  of  opera  that  the  French  have  excelled.  The  early 
vaudeville,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  the  opera  bouffc,  was 
light,  graceful,  and  piquant.  Rousseau's  Deein  tie  Vitlnr/e 
is  a  good  example  of  this  genre.  The  first  composer  of 
the  opera  comique,  strictly  so  called,  was  A.  F.  Boieldieu. 
Other  writers  of  this  lighter  style  of  French  opera  are 
Iir-rold,  Halevy,  Aubor,  Adam,  and  in  recent  times  Offen- 
bach. 

In  Germany  the  opera  has  perhaps  been  marked  by  less 
of  national  originality  than  in  France.  Passing  over  the 
earliest  writers,  such  as  Keiser,  who  did  little  more  than 
carry  out  Italian  traditions,  we  come  to  Mozart  as  the  first 
great  opera-writer  in  Germany.  Mozart  united  Italian 
sweetness  of  melody  with  German  richness  and  depth  of 
harmony,  and  his  operatic  music,  as  pure  music,  has  never 
been  surpassed,  or  even  equalled.  Passing  by  lieethoven's 
Fidelia,  we  find  that  the  German  opera  after  Mozart  sank 
for  a  while  to  a  low  ebb.  The  one  worthy  attempt  to  raise 
its  character  came  from  the  Romanticists — namely,  Spohr, 
Weber,  and  Marschner — who  sought  to  give  a  national  tone 
to  German  opera  by  taking  half-legendary  subjects  from 
early  German  history.  Wagner  is,  in  a  sense,  a  follower 
of  the  Romanticists,  since  he  selects  his  subjects  from  the 
obscure  and  legendary  periods  of  German  history.  He  in- 
herits something  of  his  force  and  vivacity  of  dialogue  and 
of  his  scenic  splendor  from  the  French  school,  more  espe- 
cially Meyerbeer.  JAMES  SULLY. 

Ophidi'idie  [from  0/tlridinm,  5(£is,  "  serpent,"  and  e'So?, 
"likeness  "],  a  family  of  teleocephalous  fishes  belonging  to 
the  suborder  Acanthopteri,  and  distinguishable  from  all 
others  by  a  peculiar  modification  and  position  of  the  ven- 
tral fins.  The  body  is  more  or  less  elongated,  little  taper- 
ing, and  compressed,  with  the  caudal  portion  forming 
nearly  or  quite  two-thirds  of  the  length ;  the  scales  small 
but  conspicuous ;  the  lateral  line  concurrent  with  and  near 
tti^  back,  obsolete  behind  ;  the  head  more  or  less  com- 
pn'-soil.  oblong,  oval  in  profile;  opercula  unarmed:  nos- 
trils two  on  each  side  and  approximated:  teeth  villiform 
on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate:  branchial  apertures  ample, 
arched  over  above  by  the  membrane  which  is  attached  near 
the  axilla  of  the  pectoral  fin;  branchiostegal  rays  seven  : 
dorsal  and  anal  elongated  and  united  with  the  caudal : 
pectorals  with  branched  rays  ;  ventrals  bifid,  articulated, 
inserted  under  the  chin  and  in  advance  of  the  eye:  the 
stomach  destitute  of  pyloric  appendages.  The  family  is 
composed  of  three  very  distinct  genera:  (1)  Ophiiliuni, 
with  a  number  of  species  in  the  European  and  American 
seas,  especially  the  warmer  ones;  (2)  Leptopltidiunt,  with 
a  single  species  (L.  profundorum),  the  only  known  specimen 
of  which  was  obtained  with  a  sounding-line  at  the  depth 
of  30  fathoms  off  the  coast  of  Florida  ;  and  (3)  (ictiyptcriit, 
one  species  of  which  has  been  obtained  at  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope  and  others  on  the  western  coast  of  iSouth 
America.  The  several  species  of  Opkidfam  are  extremely 
alike  in  external  appearance,  but  {some  at  least)  are  dif- 
ferentiated by  remarkable  modifications  of  the  air-blad- 
der. THEODORE  GILL. 

Ophid'ians  [5<J>i<t,  "snake,"  and  t'Sos,  "likeness"],  an 
order  of  reptiles.  (See  SERPENTS.) 

Ophiocephal'idie  [from  Opliioccphnlits—Zfas,  "ser- 
pent," and  *«.'>aA>j,  "head" — the  chief  genus],  a  family  of 
tcleocephalous  fishes  of  the  suborder  Acanthopteri,  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  union  of  characters.  The  bod}r  is 
elongated  and  anteriorly  subcylindrical ;  the  scales  of 
moderate  size;  the  lateral  line  with  an  abrupt  curve:  the 
head  depressed,  oval  above,  and  covered  with  shield-like 
scales ;  the  eyes  lateral ;  the  opercula  unarmed  :  the  nos- 
trils   • ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  long,  and  without 

spines ;  caudal  round,  separated  from  the  dorsal  and  anal ; 
pectoral  fins  with  branched  rays;  ventrals  thoracic  (and 
composed  of  one  simple  but  partly  articulated  and  five 
branched  rays)  or  absent.  The  skeleton  has  numerous 
(52-01)  vertebra);  the  caudal  are  provided  with' ribs,  the 
abdominal  cavity  being  continued  to  below  the  caudal  por- 
tion ;  four  gills  are  developed,  but  no  pseudo-branchi;i>  ;  a 
cavity  accessory  to  the  gill  cavity  is  developed,  in  which 
water  is  retained,  but  no  super-branchial  organ  is  present ; 
pyloric  appendages  may  be  either  present  (two  in  number) 
or  absent.  The  family  is  composed  of  fresh-water  fishes 
peculiar  to  Southern  and  South-eastern  Asia.  Above  thirty 
species  are  known,  which  belong  to  two  genera:  (1)  Ophio- 
cephalus,  in  which  the  ventrals  are  present  and  two  pylorie 
cajca  are  developed,  and  which  includes  almost  all  of  the 
species,  and  (2)  Channa,  which  is  destitute  of  ventrals  and 
without  pyloric  appendages,  with  a  single  species  (C.  ori- 
entalin),  found  in  Ceylon.  The  peculiar  accessory  gill 


cavity  contains  a  supply  of  water,  which  serves  to  keep 
moist  the  gills  of  the  fish  for  along  time  after  being  taken 
out  of  water.  The  species  are  therefore  well  adapted  to 
withstand  prolonged  deprivation  from  that  element. 

THEODORE  GILL, 

O'phir,  the  name  (in  Gen.  x.  29)  of  the  eleventh  of  the 
thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  all  of  whom  appear  to  have  settled 
in  Arabia.  Also  the  name  of  a  place  or  region  famous  in 
the  commercial  history  of  the  Hebrews,  from  which,  or 
perhaps  only  by  way  of  which,  came  gold,  almug-wood,  and 
precious  stones  (1  Kings  x.  11).  The  voyage  thither  and 
back,  or  perhaps  the  voyage  which  only  took  Ophir  in  its 
way,  required  three  years  (1  Kings  x?  22).  Ophir  can 
hardly  have  been  a  general  name  for  remote  southern 
countries,  nor  can  it  have  been  any  such  far-off  place  as 
Peru,  but  should  be  looked  for  either  in  Africa  (Bruce, 
Robertson,  Petermann),  or  in  India  (Vitringa,  Reland, 
Ritter,  Ewald),  or,  more  probably,  in  Arabia  (Miehaelis, 
Niebuhr,  Forster,  Knobel,  Kalisch).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Ophir,  a  famous  volcano  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  lies 
directly  under  the  equator,  and  is  9939  feet  high.  It  is 
cultivated  from  its  basis  to  its  peaks. 

Ophir,  tp.  of  liutte  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  2430. 

Ophir,  tp.  of  La  Salic  co.,  111.     Pop.  1085. 

Ophir,  tp.  of  Washoe  co.,  Nov.     Pop.  110. 

Ophir,  post-v.  of  Tooele  Co.,  Ut.,  has  rich  gold-mines. 

O'phites  [Gr.  o<f>«,  a  "serpent"],  or  Serpent- Wor- 
shippers, a  sect  of  Gnostics  who  joined  the  worship  of 
the  serpent  to  the  general  characteristics  of  the  faith  and 
practice  of  other  Gnostics.  They  honored  the  serpent  be- 
cause he  tempted  Eve  to  cat  of  the  forbidden  fruit — an  act 
which  they  believed  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  hu- 
man race.  They  kissed  the  serpent  and  fed  it  with  the 
Eucharistic  bread;  but  others  rejected  Christianity,  and 
honored  Cain,  Judas  Iscariot,  and  other  wicked  personages. 

Ophinrans.     See  STAR-FISH. 

Ophor,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  451. 

Ophthal'mia  [Gr.  6<)>9<iAnd?,  "eye"],  inflammation  of 
the  eye.  This  term,  onee  widely  comprehensive,  is  now 
usually  restricted  to  inflammations  of  the  membrane  lin- 
ing the  eyelids  and  covering  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
eyeball,  the  conjunctiva.  It  is  divided  into  (1)  catarrhal, 
(2)  granular,  (3)  purulent. 

Ciitnrrhnl  Ophthalmia,  or  conjunctivitis,  is  the  mildest 
form  of  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva.  It  may  be  caused 
by  over-use  of  the  eyes,  by  the  application  of  the  catarrhal 
discharges  of  "  sore  eyes,"  by  the  contact  of  dust,  smoke, 
or  any  irritating  substance,  by  riding  in  the  wind,  or  by 
'•"catching  cold."  Its  most  common  symptoms  are  in- 
ability to  use  the  eyes,  an  itching,  smarting,  or  burning 
sensation,  an  unpleasant  dryness  of  the  eyes,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  unusual  quantity  of  mucous  secretion,  caus- 
ing the  lids  to  adhere  to  each  other.  The  eyeballs  usually 
become  red,  and  upon  everting  the  eyelids  their  lining 
membrane  is  found  to  be  still  more  reddened.  This  affec- 
tion does  not  imperil  the  eyesight  if  properly  treated. 

Gra)inlttr  Ophthalmia,  or  granular  lids,  as  it  is  popu- 
larly called,  is  a  much  more  serious  affection.  It  may  be 
brought  on  by  any  of  the  causes  which  produce  catarrhal 
ophthalmia,  and  is  also  contagious,  being  carried  from  eye 
to  eye  through  the  medium  of  towels,  wash-basins,  etc.  It 
is  characterized  by  numerous  small  elevations  or  granula- 
tions upon  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lids,  producing  a  rough- 
ness. These  granulations  act  as  a  foreign  body,  and  by 
rasping  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  cornea  during  the  act 
of  winking  produce  a  superficial  inflammation  of  the  cor- 
nea called  paiiiim.  The  sight  is  then  obscured,  the  eyes 
are  lachrymose,  painful  and  sensitive  to  light,  and  some- 
times, resisting  all  treatment,  go  on  to  hopeless  blindness. 

Purulent  U]>/itli"lntiu,  or  conjunctivitis,  is  a  more  dan- 
gerous disease.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  eyes  affected 
with  it  arc  lost.  It  is  usually  produced  by  contagion,  but 
may  come  from  "a  cold."  It  is  characterized  by  great 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  eyelids,  and  by  a  very  co- 
pious discharge  of  a  thick,  purulent  secretion  from  between 
the  lids. 

The  first  of  these  affections — viz.  catarrhal  ophthalmia — 
usually  demands  very  little  treatment  beyond  simple  cleans- 
ing of  the  eyes  with  tepid  water.  Maltreatment  often  ag- 
gravates the  affection.  Every  form  of  poultice,  such  as 
bread  and  water  or  milk,  alum  curds,  slippery  elm,  etc., 
should  be  scrupulously  avoided,  as  they  weaken  the  in- 
flamed membrane  and  convert  a  simple,  self-limiting  mal- 
ady into  a  destructive  one.  The  "  best  eye-wash  "  in  ex- 
istence is  water  containing  in  solution  common  table-salt 
in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint.  Its  effects 
may  be  indefinitely  varied  by  changing  its  temperature 
from  32°  to  100°  F.,  and  usually  the  patient  may  be  al- 
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lowed  to  choose  that  temperature  which  gue-  the  nro-t 
comfort.  In  granular  ophthalmia  long  and  careful  treat- 
ment i-  required  at  skilful  hands.  In  purulent  ophthal- 
mia the  treatment  mu-t  he  prompt  :ni 'I  ligorous  from  the 
start.  Ill  Ihiit  <>f  infants  almost  ill"  ing  i' 

needed;  inn!  IHTI'  the  h(-t  wa-h  is  warm  water,  followed 
once  nr  t»ici-  M  day  by  :i  solution  of  one  or  two  grains 
of  nitrMtc  ol  >ihcr  iinolrwl  in  :in  ounce  of  pure  water,  or 
live  or  ten  ".'rain-  of  Mliim  in  the  smne  quantity  of  water. 
Competent  advice  should.  houc\cr,  In'  early  sought  to  ap- 
ply move  acthc  mca-uic-  in  bad  cage?.  In  the  purulent 
ophthalmia  of  adult-,  whether  "  Egyptian  "  or  gonorrhoea!, 
ui-ti\  c  treatment  i-  needed  early — leeches,  ice.  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. \Vhci-ethclid-  are  much  swollen,  and  by  their  stiffness 
Mll'l  weight  prevent  free  clean-ini:  or  tin-  ea-y  e-eape  of 

pus  ii n  incision  :it  the  outer  angle  of  tin'  eyelids  horizon- 
tMlly  ilown  to  tin'  ti'inpoi'Ml  edge  of  ihc  oriiit  should  be 
early  made.  Such  mi  inci.-ion  "lets  blood"  freely,  and 
relieve-;  tin-  eyeliall  from  damaging  pressure.  The  o'-'-ur 
rrni'i1  of  catanhal,  purulent,  or  granular  ophthalmia  in  a 
si-h"ol.  reioi  uiiiioi-y.  or  oiln-r  public  institution  among 
children  or  adults  is  usually  due  to  ignorance  or  car' 
in1-'  on  the  part  of  some  one  responsible  for  the  police  of 
said  institution,  and  should  be  subjected  to  rigid  inquiry 
•Bd  correction.  Many  scores  of  children  contract  eyodi 
in  the  M-huols  and  reformatories  Mf  om-  large  cities  which 
ultimately  result  in  hopeless  blindness.  Overcrowding  and 
insutTicient  |in>\  isions  for  isolating  initial  canes  arc  mainly 
to  be  blamed  for  this  sad  result.  So  great  is  this  evil  in  some 
of  the  large  institutions  near  this  city  i  New  York)  that  it 
becomes  a  grave  t|iic-tioii  whether  on  the  ground  of  econ- 
omy, to  say  nothing  of  humanity,  it  would  not  he  well  to 
scatter  the  inmates  in  rural  families  that  are  ready  to  take 
them,  and  abolish  the  institutions.  C.  K.  Acsiiw. 

Ophthnlmol'ogy  |'fr.  o^tfaApd;,  "eye,"  and  A6y«, 
'•discourse"],  the  >eience  of  the  eye.  The  eyeball,  which 
is  nearly  spherical  in  shape,  rests  upon  a  cushion  of  fat  in 
the  orbital  cavity  of  the  skull.  It  is  moved  freely  about  a 
centre  by  means  of  six  museles,  four  of  which  arc  called 
straight  from  their  course,  and  two  oblique.  The  eyelid-. 
the  bony  rim  of  the  orbit,  and  the  nasal  bones  protect  it 
from  direct  blows.  A  mucous  membrane  called  the  con- 
junctiva covers  the  exposed  portion  of  the  eyeball  and 
lines  the  eyelids.  The  lachrymal  gland,  lodged  behind  the 
supero-tcrnporal  edge  of  the  rim  of  the  orbit,  pours  its 
secretion,  the  tears,  by  several  openings  upon  the  conjunc- 
tiva. This  moisture  aids  that  which  the  conjunctiva  itself 
produces  in  lessening  the  friction  in  the  movements  of  the 
eyeball,  and  in  washing  away  such  foreign  substances  as 
may  have  passed  the  eyelashes  and  lodged  behind  the  eye- 
lids. At  the  nasal  angle  of  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  are 
two  minute  openings  called  ftitnt-tit,  communicating  with  the 
tear-sac  by  two  canals.  The  tear-sac  empties  its  contents 
into  the  cavity  of  the  nose  through  the  nasal  duct.  The 
canals,  sac,  and  duct  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane. 

The  eyeball  consists  properly  of  three  layers  or  coats — 
(1)  the  sclerotic,  (2)  the  ohoroid,  (I!)  the  retina.  The 
sclerotic  is  the  hard  or  firm  layer,  and  is  completed  in 
front  by  the  cornea,  which  is  transparent.  His  perforated 
behind  by  the  optic  nerve.  The  choroid.  which  lines  the 
sclerotic  from  the  optic  nerve  entrance  to  the  edge  of  the 
cornea,  is  largch mpuscd  of  blood-vessels,  and  contrib- 
utes in  a  great  degree  to  the  nutrition  of  the  organ.  The 
iris,  a  continuation  of  the  choroid,  is  a  diaphragm  sus- 
pended in  the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  in  front  of  the  crys- 
talline lens.  It  is  perforated  at  its  centre  by  the  pupil, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  regulate,  by  its  muscular  mo- 
bility, the  amount  of  light  admitted  to  the  eye.  The  iris 
and  ehoroid  are  so  darkened  by  pigment  in  their  substance 
prevent  annoying  transmission  and  reflection  of  the 
rays  of  light.  The  retina  lines  the  choroid,  and  receives 
visual  impressions.  The  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  which 
are  widely  distributed  through  the  texture  of  the  retina 
conduct  these  visual  impressions,  to  the  brain.  Behind  the 
cornea  is  a  chamber  tilled  with  the  aqueous  humor.  liehind 
the  iris,  and  imbedded  in  the  front  of  the  vitreous  humor, 
is  the  crystalline  lens.  The  vitreous  humor  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye.  The  cornea,  aqueous 
humor,  crystalline  lens,  and  vitreous  humor  are  the  refrac- 
tive media  of  the  eyeball,  and  together  maintain  its  shape. 

Refraction. — The  normal  or  cinmetropic  eye,  in  a  state 
of  rest,  unites  parallel  rays  upon  its  retina.  An  eye  which 
in  a  state  of  rest  would  briuir  parallel  rays  to  a  focus  pos- 
terior to  the  retina  is  said  to  be  hypermetropic,  while  one 
whose  focus  for  parallel  rays  is  anterior  to  the  retina  is 
called  myopic.  An  eye  whose  different  meridians  have 
different  foci  is  said  In  be  a-tigmatic.  IVrsoiis  under  lin- 
age of  forty  with  emmetropir  e\e-  n-ii,ill\  do  not  need 
spectacles.  All  persons  with  hypermct  ropi.-  ,  ye-  .-hould 
wear  convex  i;!a-<c-  -iitlicicntly  strung  to  correct  the  hyper- 
metropia.  The  glasses  selected  for  constant  use  in  these 


should  be  the  strongest  with  which  the  person  can 
see  distinctly  in  the  distance.  Persons  with  myopic  eyes 
should  select  the  weakc't  concave  glasses  with  which  they 
can  see  well  in  the  di-tanee.  These  may  be  worn  con- 
stantly, or  may  bo  removed  while  engaged  in  work  requir- 
ing near  vision,  whichever  is  mo-t  airi  e.-alile  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Persons  with  astigmatic  eye-  should  lie  lilted  with 
glasses  after  the  most  careful  examination  by  an  expert 

phy-icjan.       Many   myopic  eyes  are  di-'-a-ed.  and  when  tin- 

myopia  become^  protjre--ive   il  i<  ilady. 

When  a  young  person  discovers  that  his  ncarsightcdm -s 
is  increasing,  ho  should  een«e  all  u«c  of  hi-  eyes  fur  near 
vi-ion,  and  seek  competent  advice  without  delay.  A  pro- 
lific and  preventiblc  cause  of  near.«ighte<lnc-s  is  too  much 
eye-work  by  the  young  at  the  near  point  of  vision. 

Accommnilntinii. — All  eyes  not  diseased  have  the  power 
of  so  increasing  their  retraction  that  the  farthest  point  of 
distinct  vi-ion  is  brought  nearer  to  the  eye.  This  is  .-ailed 
the  power  of  accommodation,  and  is  brought  about  by  the 
contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  consequent  in- 
creased convexity  of  the  cry-tallinc  lens.  \^  1t ,.  grow 
older  and  the  crystalline  lens  becomes  harder  our  pov, 
accommodation  gradually  diminishes,  until  nt  about  the 
age  of  forty  the  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision  in  cm- 
inctropie  eyes  usually  recedes  to  beyond  eight  inches,  and 
we  need  the  aid  of  weak  corn  ex  gla.-scs  for  reading.  Per- 
sons with  h\  pcrruetropic  eyes  will  then  require  stronger 
glasses  for  reading  than  for  the  distance,  while  pcrson-i 
with  myopic  eyes  may  need  concave  glasses  for  di-tant, 
vision,  and  at  the  same  time  convex  glasses  for  near  vision. 
When  old  persons  find  it  n --ary  to  change  their  spec- 
tacles frequently  for  stronger  or  weaker  glasses,  they  should 
suspect  some  grave  disease  of  the  eye  and  consult  a  phy- 
sician. Persons  with  "weak  eyes"  should  suspect  some 
error  of  refraction  and  seek  competent  advice. 

Conjunrtiviti*. — Persons  who  "  catch  cold  in  their  eyes," 
the  eyes  becoming  reddened,  "running  water  and  matter," 
frequently  apply  poultices  to  their  eyes,  and  the  eyes  are 
almost  invariably  made  worse.  Such  persons  should  bear 
in  mind  the  adage.  "  Poultices  spoil  eyes."  The  only  appli- 
cation for  such  eyes  until  a  physician  can  bo  consulted  is 
water,  warm,  tepid,  or  cold,  according  to  the  sensibilities 
of  the  patient.  The  water  may  bo  rendered  more  soothing 
by  the  addition  of  one  tcaspoonful  of  common  salt  to  the 
pint.  Proprietary  eye-washes  should  be  avoided.  If  sim- 
ple or  catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is  neglected,  it  is  apt  to  go 
on  to  granular  lids,  an  obstinate  and  dangerous  disease. 

Foreign  llodie*. — If  a  cinder  or  speck  of  dirt  lodge  upon 
the  eyeball  or  beneath  the  eyelid,  the  latter  should  bo 
turned  inside  out  and  the  irritating  substance  carefully 
removed  by  means  of  the  corner  of  a  handkerchief  or  a 
little  flock  of  raw  cotton  twisted  about  the  end  of  a  small 
stick.  Eyestones,  so  called,  are  to  be  avoided.  If  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  a  bit  of  metal  or  stone,  enter  the  eyeball,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  consulting  a  physician,  as  it  may  be 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  remove  the  eyeball  containing 
the  foreign  body  in  order  to  avoid  blindness  from  sympa- 
thetic inflammation  of  the  fellow  eye.  The  foreign  body 
can  sometimes  be  removed  without  destruction  of  the  oye. 

RULKS  FOH  THB  USE  OK  THK  EvKs. — (1)  In  reading,  the 
book  should  be  held  at  a  distance  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  from  the  eye.  (2)  A  stooping  posture  should  bo 
avoided  in  reading  and  writing.  It  is  better  to  read  with 
the  head  erect,  or  thrown  a  little  back,  so  that  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  may  be  free.  (3)  The  position  of  the  person 
reading  should  be  such  that  the  light  may  shine  over  the 
left  shoulder  upon  the  page.  (4)  Reading  by  insufficient 
light  is  bad.  (5)  Dark  rooms  and  colored  glasses  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  avoided,  except  after  certain  operations  upon 
the  eye.  (6)  "  Eye-sharpeners "  and  patent  eye-salves 
should  be  eschewed  as  dangerous.  (7)  Blackboards,  charts, 
diagrams,  and  large  objects  should  bo  more  constantly  used 
in  the  machinery  of  schools,  and  thus  the  exercise  of  the 
eyes  upon  the  printed  or  written  page  be  greatly  shortened. 
When  the  nearsightcdness-rate  in  a  school  rises  above  fi  or 
8  per  cent,  there  is  a  grave  fault  somewhere — in  the  method 
of  instruction,  in  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  school- 
room, in  the  home  habits  of  the  scholars,  or  in  all  com- 
bined. More  teaching  and  less  mere  lesson-hearing  is 
greatly  needed  in  schools  and  colleges  to  arrest  the  alarm- 
ing increase  of  eye  diseases  among  the  young. 

C.  K.  AGNKIV. 

Ophthalmoscope  [dr.  «(.»«AH*.  "eye,"  and  axomiv, 
to  "view"],  invented  by  lleinrich  llelmholt/.  professor  of 
physics  in  the  University  of  Ko'nigsbcrg.  in  lx.il.  The 
discovery  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  invention  was 
ba-cd  was  the  result  of  close  observation,  careful  experi- 
ment, and  mathematical  calculation.  "  Its  origin,"  says 
/ander  !  7V/ .•  /i/.hil,,il,nn^ •„,„..  IsiH).  "may  bo  traced  to 
-ive  endeavors  to  solve  two  problems — the  first  being 
why  the  eyes  of  men  and  animals  sometimes  shine  with  a 
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reddish  lustre :  and  the  second,  why  the  interior  of  an  eye 
more  usually  appears  dark."     Among  those  who  aided  in 


maul.  Since  its  invention  this  instrument  has  undergone 
numerous  modifications.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
by  a  mechanician  named  Rekoss,  who  adjusted  to  it  what 
is  called  the  Rckoss  disk.  The  latent  improvements  have 
consisted  principally  in  modifications  of  this  disk,  and  in 
adding  to  the  number  of  lenses  it  originally  contained. 

Uetrriptian  nf  the  fiutruoient.  —  The  ophthalmoscope,  in 
its  simplest  form,  consists  of  a  small  circular  mirror  with  a 
central  perforation.  That  in  most  common  use.  Liebreich's, 
is  a  concave  mirror  of  8  inches  focal  length,  with  a  central 
perforation  about  1  line  in  diameter,  mounted  on  a  handle 
about  6  inches  long.  If  we  place  back  of  this  mirror  a 
Rekoss  disk,  its  margin  set  with  numerous  convex  and 
concave  lenses  of  suitable  focal  lengths,  and  so  made  to  re- 
volve that  each  of  these  lenses  may  be  readily  brought  op- 
posite to  the  central  hole  in  the  mirror,  we  have  an  oph- 
thalmoscope of  the  most  approved  pattern. 

Unm.  —  In  examining  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
the  interior  of  the  organ  is  illuminated  by  reflecting  through 
the  pupil,  by  mea.n.s  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  the 
rays  from  an  argand-burner  placed  a  little  behind  and  to 
one  side  of  the  patient's  head,  in  such  a  position  that  the 
light  falls  upon  his  temple,  but  not  upon  the  eye.  If  the 
observer  thus  illuminates  the  eye.  resting  the  rim  of  the 
ophthalmoscope  against  his  brow  and  looking  through  the 
hole  in  its  centre,  the  pupil  of  the  illuminated  eye  will  ap- 
pear red.  This  is  the  reddish  reflex  from  the  bottom  of  the 
eye.  Let  the  observer  now  approach  to  within  one  inch, 
or  less,  of  the  eye  he  is  examining,  keeping  the  red  reflex 
in  view,  and  (there  being  no  error  of  refraction  or  exercise 
of  accommodation  in  either  the  observed  or  the  observing 
eye)  he  will  distinctly  see  a  small  portion  of  the  fundus 
under  an  enlargement  of  some  seventeen  diameters.  This 
is  called  the  direct  method,  and  the  image  seen  is  called 
the  virtual  erect  or  upright  image.  If  the  observer  places 
his  eye  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  from  the 
observed  eye,  and,  having  obtained  the  red  reflex,  inter- 
poses a  two-inch  double  convex  lens  at  a  little  less  than  its 
focal  distance  from  the  eye,  he  will  see  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  the  fundus  than  by  the  method  already  described. 
but  much  less  magnified,  the  enlargement  being  only  aliuut 
three  diameters.  This  is  called  the  indif  •<•/  im>tli<><l,  :m<l 
the  image  seen  is  the  real,  inverted,  aerial  image.  By 
these  methods  we  may  examine  the  crystalline  lens,  the 
vitreous  hunmr,  the  optic  nerve,  the  retina,  and  the  cho- 
roid.  and  any  deviation  from  a  condition  of  health  may  be 
rea,dily  detected.  The  optical  condition  of  an  eye  may 
also  be  determined  by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  inde- 
pendently of  the  statements  of  the  patient.  This  is  of 
great  advantage  in  examining  the  eyes  of  young  children, 
as  well  as  eyes  that  arc  partially  or  totally  blind.  In  ex- 
amining the  interior  of  the  eye  for  the  causes  of  impair- 
ment of  vision,  we  not  infrequently  find  appearances  which 
lead  to  the  detection  of  grave  diseases  of  other  important 
organs,  as,  for  instance,  the  kidneys  and  heart.  Anoma- 
lies of  refraction  are  also  frequently  discovered  by  means 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  which  would  otherwise  remain  un- 
detected, and  by  a  suitable  combination  of  spherical  and 
cylindrical  glasses  good  sight  is  restored. 

Wonderful  as  are  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this 
instrument,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  mistaken  idea,  now  some- 
what popular,  that  we  can  with  it  readily  determine  the 
state  of  the  health  of  the  brain.  Light  may  be  thrown  by 
the  ophthalmoscope  upon  the  diagnosis  of  cases  of  tumor 
of  the  base  of  the  brain  and  of  inflammatory  changes  at 
the  base  of  the  brain.  But  inflammation  of  the  optic 
nerve,  a  disease-of  frequent  occurrence,  is  rarely  accompa- 
nied by  mental  aberration.  Many  of  the  statements  of 
those  who  profess  to  determine  questions  of  insanity  by 
the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  method  of  ascertaining 
the  vascular  condition  of  the  brain,  are  entirely  destitute 
of  scientific  basis.  DAVIII  WKHSTKK. 

O'pie  (Jons),  b.  at  St.  Agnes,  near  Truro,  England,  in 
1761  ;  gave  proofs  of  artistic  talent  in  childhood  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Wolcott  of  Truro  ("  Peter 
Pindar  "),  by  whom  he  was  carried  to  London:  acquired 
great  fame  by  his  skill  in  portraiture;  was  called  the  "Cor- 
nish wonder  ;"  received  from  leading  members  of  the  no- 
bility more  commissions  than  he  could  execute;  acquired 
a  handsome  competence  ;  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 

awnbroker,  from  whom  he  was  soon  divorced  ;  married  as 

is  second  wife  (17fl8)  Miss  Alderson,  a  celebrated  author- 
ess ;  devoted  himself  successfully  to  severe  study  to  correct 
the  defects  of  his  earlier  style  of  painting,  which  were  now 
aufliciently  obvious  ;  produced  several  admired  historical 
pictures;  became  professor  of  painting  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
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emy  1806,  and  commenced  a  series  of  lectures  Mar.,  1807, 
but  d.  at  London,  before  completing  the  first  course,  Apr. 
9,  1807.  Four  Lerturc*  were  published,  with  a  memoir  by 
his  widow,  in  1809. — His  wife,  AMELIA  AI.DEHSOX  OPIE,  b. 
at  Norwich  Nov.  12.  17H9,  acquired  a  great  reputation  by 
her  delineations  of  English  home-life  in  a  series  of  novels 
long  since  forgotten;  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  after 
her  widowhood.  D.  at  Norwich  Dec.  2,  1853. 

Opisthobran'chiates  [owuree,  "  behind,"  and  fSpayxm, 
"gills"],  a  name  given  to  certain  gasteropods,  distin- 
guished by  the  posterior  position  of  the  gills.  (See  (i.\s- 
TEROPODS,  and  also  NUDIBRAXCHIATA  and  TECTIBRAXUHI- 
ATES.) 

Opisthocom'idiE  [after  Opltthoramti* — oirio-fle,  "be- 
hind," and  KOMI,  a  "lock  of  hair  " — the  only  genus],  a 
family  of  birds  represented  by  a  single  P.  American  spe- 
cies, concerning  whose  affinity  great  doubts  and  much  di- 
versity of  opinion  have  prevailed.  In  form  it  resembles 
a  small  pheasant  about  as  much  as  any  other  bird;  the 
head  is  moderate  and  feathered,  except  round  the  eye,  ami 
provided  with  a  recurved  crest  (whence  the  name)  :  the  bill 
is  moderate,  rather  broad  at  the  base,  with  the  culmen  de- 
curved  towards  the  tip,  over  the  lower  mandible  ;  the  gomys 
of  the  latter  is  short,  ascending,  and  terminates  in  a  strong 
angle  posteriorly;  the  nostrils  are  lateral,  sub-median  in 
the  bill,  round,  and  enclosed  in  a  membrane;  the  wings 
have  their  quills  graduated  towards  the  sixth  and  longest; 
tail  lengthened  towards  the  middle;  legs  with  robust  tarsi, 
which  are  covered  by  reticulated  scales,  and  with  the  toes 
long  and  slender  :  the  posterior  insistent  or  on  a  level 
with  the  anterior;  the  claws  long  and  rather  curved.  By 
some  writers  this  form  has  been  referred  to  or  near  the 
Mxisophagidfe,  or  plantain-caters,  and  by  others  to  or  near 
the  gallinaceous  birds  or  between  the  pigeons  and  typical 
(lallinacca.  The  most  recent  and  elaborate  exposition  of 
its  affinities  has  been  published  by  Prof.  Huxley,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  on  the  whole  most 
closely  related  to  the  gallinaceous  types,  but  marked  by  its 
peculiarities  as  a  type  of  an  independent  group  or  super- 
family  (Heteromorphic)  of  equal  rank  with  the  fiallinacca 
(Alecteromorpha),  pigeon-like  forms  (Peristromorphas), 
and  Pteroclomorphse.  The  skull  most  resembles  that  of 
the  gallinaceous  birds,  and  especially  in  the  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  the  maxillo-palatines,  the  femur  that  of  the 
pigeons  ;  the  leg  is  also  like  that  of  the  pigeons  in  the 
femur  and  tarso-metatarsus ;  "  the  last  very  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  pigeons,  though  the  form  of  the  distal 
articular  surface  of  the  metatnrsal  of  the  hallux  is  more 
like  that  of  corax  ;"  the  pelvis  is  quite  different,  and  the 
sternum  and  its  appendages  peculiar.  The  only  known 
species  (0.  cristatm*),  known  under  the  name  hoatzin.  lives 
in  small  troops  on  or  near  the  banks  of  rivers,  which, 
when  alarmed,  fly  for  a  short  distance  to  a  tree,  on  the 
branches  of  which  they  huddle  close  together.  They  feed 
bv  preference  on  the  leaves  of  an  arum  tree  (A.  arltoi-cscc.nn}t 
which  imparts  to  their  flesh  a  strong  musky  smell.  (See 
Huxley,  Proc.  Zoul.  Soc.,  London,  IsiiS.  pp. '304-311.) 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Opisthomes,  a  recently  created  order  of  the  typical 
fishes  or  TELEOSTS  (which  see). 

Opisthomi  [oirurfle,  "behind,"  and  i/uot,  "shoulder"], 
an  order  of  fishes  of  the  sub-class  of  teleosts,  distinguished 
by  the  separation  of  the  shoulder-girdle  or  scapular  arch 
from  the  head,  and  its  consequent  posterior  position, 
whence  the  name.  The  skull  has  its  several  bones  devel- 
oped in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  Teleo- 
cephali ;  the  supraoccipital  projects  forwards  between  the 
parietals  ;  the  jaws  arc  normally  developed,  the  maxillary 
arch  being  bounded  above  by  the  premaxillary,  and  at  the 
sides  by  the  supramaxillary  bones;  a  distinct  symphitic 
bone  exists;  the  branchial  apparatus  is  complete,  the  su- 
perior brnnchihyal  and  pharyngeal  bnncs  ossified,  four  su- 
perior pharyngcals,  three  basal  branohlhyals,  and  a  pair  of 
inferior  pharyngeals  being  developed ;  the  scapular  arch  is 
entirely  dissevered  from  the  connection  exemplified  in 
most  fishes,  and  (in  some  cases  at  least)  is  connected  with 
the  anterior  vertebra? :  the  mesocoracoid  is  absent;  no  in- 
terclavicles  are  developed ;  the  ventral  fins  either  abdom- 
inal (the  pubic  bones  being  far  removed  from  the  scapular 
arch)  or  wanting.  The  order  is  represented  by  two  fam- 
ilies, Mastacembelidie  and  NOTACANTIIII>.F,  (which  see). 

THEODORE  GILL. 

O'pitz  (MARTIN),  b.  at  Bunzlau,  Silesia,  Dec.  23,1597; 
studied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  ami  Heidelberg;  lived 
as  secretary,  historiographer,  court-poet,  diplomatic  agent, 
etc.  at  the  courts  of  the  duke  of  Liegnitz.  Bcthlcn  liabor 
of  Transylvania,  Karl  Hannibal  of  Dohna,  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.,  Ladislaus  IV.  of  Poland,  etc.,  and  d.  of  the 
plague  at  Dantzic  Aug.  20,  1639.  He  wrote  several  large 
poems,  among  which  the  Traatyedanken  in  Witlertr'drtiykeit- 
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en  ilrt  Kriry*  is  the  best,  anel  he  enjoyed  a  groat  fame  as  a 

p.  e-t.      \evcrthi-l.--s.  hi-   poems   e-anoot  be-  read    now  with 
out  wearine-s:    llo-y  belong  tei  that  kinel  of  poetry  which 
origilliite-d  with  tin-  revival  of  letters  in  Kurope.  anel  which 
generally    was   written    in    Latin    e,r   I  i  reek,   proilne-eel    by 

scholars  and  for 1  in  ,-l,..-e  imitation  of  i-la-.-i.-al  mode-1.-. 

Hut  opitz  wrote  in  his  vernacular  tongue:  bestowed  great 
atte-ntion,  knowledge-,  and  lash-  nil  the-  use  of  the  (iertllan 
langi!,':',-:  .--labli-hcd  the  nn-tricat  .sy-te-m,  employeel  atte-r 
him  in  all  I'. -ui.uiie-  lanu'ua.'.--.  vve-ighing  syllables  ae-cnrd 
ing  t>.  I  heir  accentual  inn,  in -read  "!'  Dimply  counting  them  ; 
femnde-d  a  school  of  e-dil.-ale-d  men  w  ho  e-. \tcnde-d  his  v  ie-vv  s  : 

and  thereby  gained  the  title  of  the  ••  Father  of  (Jerman 
poetry." 

O'pillin  [  <<r.  on-eof,  "  poppj-iuioe  "],  a  well-known  elrug, 

being  a  con, -rele-  juice  ohtaine-d  freim  the  unripe  capsule's 
of  the  poppy  i  /'"/'-"•-'•  x»uiui/>  :-i o/i  ).  Opium  has  been 
known  as  a  drug  from  a  reunite  pe-iiod,  eli-iim-t  ace-minis 
of  it-  cnllcctinn  as  a  branch  of  industry  in  Asia  Minor 
being  found  in  the-  writings  id'  I'io-cori.b-s,  about  the  year 
77  B.  t'.  From  the  countries  horde-ring  on  the  Me-eliterra- 
nean  the  use  of  opium  was  carrie-d  Ka-t  thr.mglnoit  \-ia. 
probably  by  the  Arabians.  Though  the-  poppv  is  natural- 
ized as  a  garden  tlowe-r  in  Km  ope- and  Ame-rica.  yet  e.j.ium 
is  produced  as  an  article-  of  comme-rci-  only  in  India,  Per- 
sia, Kgvpt.  :IM  I  \-ia  Minor.  Our  eiwn  marke-t  is  siipplieel 
almnst  exclusively  from  the  latter  leicality  tliremgh  Smyrna 
anel  Constantinople-.  China  is  supplie-d  partly  by  impor- 
tation from  in  li  i  and  Asia  Mineir,  and  partly  by  her  own 
production.  Opium  is  obtained  by  making  a  shallow  hor- 
izontal incision  in  the  unripe  puppy-head  a  few  days  alter 
the  fall  of  the-  petals.  This  is  done  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the-  milky  jnie-e-  that  eiozes  freim  the  cuts  is  serapeil  off  next 
morning  and  made  into  lumps  of  varying  size,  ranging  in 

weight  from   an  ounce   to   several    | nels.      do. id    Turkey 

opium  is  a  hard,  tenacious  solid  of  compact  texture  ami  a 
reddish-brown  or  fawn  color.  It  has  a  strong,  peculiar 
odor  ami  a  rather  bitter,  some-what  acrid,  taste-.  Opium  is 
an  exceedingly  complex  body.  Its  meelieinal  virtues  re- 
side in  certain  alkaloids,  of  which  nK.r/ihine  is  the  most 
important,  a-  it  occurs  in  greate-t  quantity  and  most  per- 
fectly rcprc.-cnts  tile-  properties  of  the  crude  drug.  This 
alkaloid  was  discov  e-n-d  by  Sertiirner,  an  apothecary  in 
Hanover,  in  Islii.  It  exists  in  opium  combine-. 1  with  a 
peculiar  a.-id  called  in<-<-*,,u<-,  and  in  good  Turkey  opium  is 
found  in  the  proportion  of  frmu  I-'  to  1  ."i  per  e-ent.  Pure 
morphia  is  in  small,  colorless,  shining  crystals — -is  inodor- 
ous, but,  of  a  bitter  taste.  It  is  almost  wholly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  its  salts  are  reaelily  soluble,  anel  hence  are;  n-e-d 
in  me-dicine  in  preference  to  the  pure  alkaloid.  The  ace- 
tat,-,  sulphate,  and  chloride  (muriate)  are  officinal  in  the 
I'.  S.  I'liarmacupiiMa.  The  other  alkaloids  of  opium  known 
to  affect  the-  human  system  are  codeine,  nnmn'nt,  and  pa- 
/«<-,  but  he-sides  these  no  less  than  twelve  others  have 
been  obtained  from  the  drug.  For  various  reasons  these 
seem  to  bo  only  chemical  and  physiological  curiosities. 
The  most  interesting  are  thehnim'  and  ,-,•://, i,,/* ;„>•,  which  by 
iments  em  the  lower  animals  are  found  to  produce 
quit.-  npposjte  to  those  of  opium  or  the  alkaloids  of 
the  morphine  type  on  man.  Thus,  thebaine  produces  sim- 
ply violent  let. mil-  e v  uNions.  and  cryptopine  wild  de- 
lirium with  '/;/nt,,l  pupils.  Hcsidcs  these  sixteen  alkaloids, 
a  neutral  principle,  ;//...omo  or  ,,],;, ,ni/l.  and  pe-.-tine,  albu- 
men, mucilage,  sugar,  and  wax  are  all  constituents  of 
opium.  The  effects  of  opium  upon  the  animal  system  are 
miplex  as  the  composition  of  the  drug,  and  cannot  be 
summarize, 1  in  any  single  expression.  In  general,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  elrng  falls  upon  the  nervous  system,  the 
symptoms  being  all  functional  nerve-disturbances,  and 
prove  by  their  peculiar  eharacte-r  that,  in  kind,  the 

opium  intlacnce  i-  a  e jeiint  irritation  and  paralysis.     The 

resultant  clinical  efl'ect  of  this  singular  duplex  influence 
i  :n  let  in  iliffe-ri-nt  parts  eif  the  nervous  svstem,  and  also  is 

' lilii'd  by  circum-tam-e-s  of  elejse,  individual  idiosyncrasy, 

temperament,  habit,  etc.    The  symptoms  produced  bj  opium 

under  ordinary  circumstances  arc  briefly  as  follows  :'  With  a 

small  dose-  the-re  is  nit],,  experienced  beyond  relief  from 
any  feelings  of  discomfort  that  may  lie  present  at  the  time 
of  taking.     Physical  fatigue,  mental  exhaustion  or  eli 
small  pains   and   aclie-s,  hunger,  etc.  all   tend  to  disappear, 
leaving   a   feeling  of    general   comfort,  calm,   and    peace. 
M  hen  these    efl'ee-ts    have-    pass,.,!    away  then-  ma  v    be  some 
little   ti'iide-in-y    to    loss    of  appetite,    coaled    tong'uc,  slight 
hcadae-he-,  and  constipation,  as  after-results.      With  1 
quantities  the  feeling  of  relief  from  elis,-,,mfort  is  speedily 
succeeded  by  the  characteristie-  feature  of  opium  narcosis 

— namely,  a  -•eious  intellectual  dulness.  accompanied  by 

a  drowsiness,  which  upon  every  opportune'!- casts  the  sub- 
je-e-t  into  a  --tale  of  unconsciousness  analogous  to  ordinarv 
sleep  in  very  many  respects,  hut  differing  from  it  in  certain 
others.  When  thus  affected  the  perceptive  cerebral  centres 


are  plainly  blunted,  since  a  pre-existing  severe-  pain  will 
now  not  be  so  acutely  t.  It.  Alter  a  number  ..f  hours,  va- 
rying with  I  take-r  awakes  to  a  ),•.  !inu-  of  gen- 
eral misery,  with  disordered  stmnach,  dry  coati-d  tongue, 
headache-,  and  constipated  bow. 'Is.  Inde-ed.  under  the 
opium  intlneni-e  all  the  natural  .se-cre-tinn-.  >ave-  that  e.t  the- 
skin,  tend  to  diminish.  Hut  all  these-  symptoms  *  ary  w  ide'l  v 
ae-i-eirding  to  many  circum-lane-e-,-.  mo.-l  n.. table-  of  which 

i-  the  inllueni f  temperament   or  idiosyncrasy.      Thus, 

many  persons  of  \  .-ry  ••  o.-i  \  mi-  "  temperament,  in-tead  of 
c.xpeTiencini;  rilm  tnlln\M-.l  |p\  .In.u  -me---,  ale  thrown  by 
opium  inte>  a  -late-  ot'  noobid  w  ake'lillhi'-s  with  e-\cc--i\e 
ii-.'itatinn.  their  minds  being  tilled  with  horrible  imagin 

illgS.        So     great     i-     the-     .ll-tl,--     e  \  periene-eel     that     pe   ' 

thus  affected  will  endure-  alm.,-l  any  pain  rather  than  .-e>ck 
relief  from  opium,  other.-,  of  highly  imaginatii  e  tem- 
perament, like?  the-  Orie-ntal-.  |.:i--  inloa  Ijcatitic  -tale  .it' 
mind,  with  plea-ing  lancie--  and  rilioU  of  elelie-ion.-  and 
gorge-.. us  imagery,  as  s.i  graphically  described  by  Ue 
Ojtine'ey.  Hut  with  matter  ,,f  fact  \ ,,,.,,  i.-an-  the-,-  t.'-mpl 
ing  ctl'ee-ts  are  rarely  produced,  -imple  pi  eigre.--i\  e  >tupc- 
l:ecii,,n  being  the  whole-  ezpreulon  of  the  cerebral  influ- 
ence of  the  drug.  Still  others,  e  -pc.  ially  among  ediildren, 
manifest  a  strong  e-.m\  ul-ii  e  tendency,  which  may  even 
culminate  in  se\  e-re  ire-neral  .'..nv  iil-i.uis.  with  tetanic  ri- 
gidity of  the  whole-  hei.h.  And  it  i-  inter, -tin L-  to  note 
that  in  some  of  the  lower  animals,  a-  in  tn>_:-.  tetanus  is 
the  normal  cxpros.-inn  of  the  opium  influence.  Intolerable 
itching  of  the  whole  skin,  ve.m  it  in  L-,  ,  severally 

other  abnormal  e  'fleets  of  opium  oe-curring  in  certain  ineli- 
vieluals.  The  influence  of  fcoelily  state-  and  habit  upon  the 
effects  of  the  drug  is  truly  astonishing.  In  seve-re  pain, 
in  the  pre:stration  freun  great  Ins-  ,,t  blnml.  and  either  men-- 
bid states,  the  relation  h.-twe-cn  elo>,-  and  effect  e-lianges  so 
that  quaiititie-s  fatal  in  heiilth  may  preidue-e  no  m.ire  than 
a  mild  opium  influence.  !'reci>cl\  (lie  ^ame  result  follows 
the  habitual  taking  of  e.pium,  and  cnntinni'd  opium  e-ate-rs 
often  take  in  a  day  enough  te>  kill  ten  or  twenty  ordinary 
persons.  Of  the  alkaloids,  the  effects  of  morphine  differ 
only  in  minor  points  from  tlxise  of  crude  opium,  and  those 
of  narceine  and  codeine  also  conform  to  the  same  general 
type.  The  properties  of  papaverino  arc  not  yet  thoroughly 
kne.wn.  But  none  of  these  alkaloids  compare  with  mor- 
phine in  power  or  general  usefulness.  Large  doses  of 
opium  or  morphine  may  be  fatally  poisonous,  though 
many  circumstances  conspire  to  make  the  effects  ex- 
ceedingly uncertain,  such  as  vomiting  or  non-absorp- 
tion of  the  whole  quantity  taken.  Enormous  draughts  of 
opiates,  administcreel  w  ith  deadly  intent,  arc  therefore  often 
recovered  from.  But  generally  four  grains  of  opium  or 
their  equivalent  are  reckoned  as  a  dangerous  quantity,  and 
five  grains  have  killed.  The  salts  of  morphine  arc  estimated 
as  si  \  t  hues  more  powerful  than  the  same  quantity  of  opium. 
Children,  it  must  r>e  remembered,  arc  prejportionately  more 
susceptible  to  the  poisonous  effect  of  opium  than  adults. 
The  prominent  symptoms  of  opium-poisoning  are  deep 
e-enna,  with  flushed  or  pale  and  ghastly  face,  contracted 
pupils,  slow,  stertorous  breathing,  and  slow,  full  pulse. 
Death  occurs  from  stoppage  of  breathing  through  pa- 
ralysis of  the  "respiratory  centre"  in  the  brain.  The 
treatment,  after  evacuation  of  the  poison  left  in  the  stom- 
ach through  emetics  or  the  stomach  pump,  is  especially 
directed  towards  keeping  up  the  breathing.  For  this  end 
the  great  desideratum  is  to  keep  the  patient  from  sinking 
into  stupor.  Ile-ne-c  he  is  to  bo  arouseel  by  any  means, 
however  rough,  such  as  the  cedil  douche,  fore-ed  walking, 
shouting,  thrashing,  and  the  like.  If  be  can  swallow,  strong 
coffee  is  to  be  given  freely.  If  in  spite  of  all  means  he 
sink  into  coma  and  the  respirations  begin  to  fail,  arti- 
ficial breathing  and  hypodermic  injections  of  atropine  (a 
powerful  excitant  e,f  respiration)  are  to  be  cautiously  em- 
ployed. No  case  should  be  given  up  till  actual  death. 
Opium  is  used  as  a  incelicim.  and  also,  but  principally 
among  the  Orientals,  as  an  article  of  luxury  and  debauch. 
In  India,  besides  its  use  as  a  mere  luxury,  the  drug  is 
much  employe-d  in  non-narcotic  doses  simply  to  sustain 
the  strength  in  lieu  of  food  and  sleep  during  hard  phys- 
ical work.  In  China  opium  is  consumed  In  an  enormous 
extent  by  all  classes,  the  mode  of  taking  it  being  to  smoke 
an  aqueous  extract  in  a  pe-.-uliarly  formeel  pipe.  Opium- 
smoking  began  in  China  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  in  spite  of  all  government  efforts  to 
prevent  it  rapidly  spre-ad  till  it  may  now  be  called  a  na- 
tional practice,  ('him.  thus  .-onsiini.-s  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  opium  e.xpnrte-d  from  India,  besides  c.ensideruble  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  whole  of  that  produced  within  her 
own  dominions.  In  medicine  opium  and  morphine  fulfil 
a  variety  of  purposes,  seuno  of  which  could  hardly  be  di- 
vincel  from  the  effects  e.f  the  drug  on  the  healthy  system. 
These  may  be-  summarized  as  the  summrt  of  life,  and  in- 
vigoration  and  maintenance  of  the  heart's  action  in  cir- 
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cumstances  of  great  prostration  and  where  ordinary  food 
cannot  be  digested ;  the  cure  or  relief  of  pain,  spasm,  and 
general  nervous  irritability;  the  induction  of  sleep;  re- 
pression of  excessive  secretion,  as  in  diarrhoea,  and  cura- 
tive influence  of  an  unknown  character  in  certain  inflam- 
matory diseases.  In  the  fulfilment  of  most  of  these  indi- 
cations the  induction  of  the  physiological  narcotic  effects 
of  opium  is  both  unnecessary  and  harmful.  The  pharma- 
ceutical preparations  of  opium  are  very  numerous  :  the  two 
most  familiar  are  laudanum,  a  simple  tincture  of  opium,  of 
which  thirteen  minims  (about  twenty-five  drops)  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  grain  of  opium ;  and  paregoric,  a  campho- 
rated tincture,  compounded  of  opium,  camphor,  benzole 
acid,  oil  of  anise,  honey,  and  dilute  alcohol.  Half  a  fluid 
ounce  of  this  tincture  represents  very  nearly  the  virtues 
of  a  grain  of  opium.  The  salts  of  morphia  are  also  very 
largely  used,  and  their  administration  in  solution  by  hy- 
podermic injection  has  in  certain  circumstances  advantages 
over  opiates  given  by  the  mouth.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Opobalsamum.     See  MECCA  BALSAM. 

Opodel'tloc,  the  common  name  of  the  "  camphorated 
soap  liniment"  of  the  U,  *S'.  Pharmacopoeia  of  1850.  It  is 
compounded  of  common  soap,  camphor,  oil  of  rosemary, 
oil  of  origanum,  and  alcohol.  When  cold,  it  has  the  con- 
sistence of  a  soft  ointment.  It  is  essentially  the  same  thing 
as  the  '•  soap  liniment "  of  the  present  Phai-macoptxin.  anil 
may  be  used  as  an  anodyne  and  gentle  rubcfacient  appli- 
cation in  sprains,  bruises,  etc.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Opop'anax  [(jr.  oiroTzai-af],  the  inspissated. juice  of  the 
Pastinaca  apuponax,  a  plant  closely  resembling  the  common 
parsnip.  It  is  a  fetid  gum-resin,  resembling  assafootida  in 
its  powers,  but  much  feebler.  It  has  a  very  limited  use  in 
medicine.  The  best  comes  from  the  Levant. 

Opor'tOj  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Entro  Minho  e  Douro,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Douro,  2  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  entrance  into  the 
Douro  is  difficult  on  account  of  a  shifting  sandbank  in  its 
mouth,  but  at  Oporto  it  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  lined 
with  elegant  quays  and  crossed  by  many  beautiful  bridges. 
Oporto  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  cities  in  the  world, 
built  on  a  steep  acclivity,  which  it  climbs  through  terraces 
covered  with  strikingly  colored  houses.  Some  of  the  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked,  dirty,  and  so  steep  that  no  carriage 
can  pass  through  them,  but  others  are  broad,  airy,  clean, 
and  lined  with  magnificent  houses.  Its  manufactures  of 
gold  ami  silver  ware,  glass,  pottery,  leather,  linen,  woollen, 
silk,  and  cotton  fabrics  are  not  unimportant;  upwards  of 
6000  people  are  employed  in  its  industrial  establishments. 
But  its  chief  importance  Oporto  derives  from  its  commerce. 
In  18.07  the  value  of  its  imports  amounted  to  46,529,000 
francs,  and  that  of  its  exports  to  39,984,000  francs.  Its 
trade  is  chiefly  with  England  and  Brazil,  and  the  principal 
article  of  exportation  is  wine,  the  so-called  port  wine,  red 
and  white,  of  which  40,483  pipes  in  1806  and  34,679  pipes 
in  1867  were  exported  to  Great  Britain.  Pop.  89,194. 

Opos'sum  [a  word  derived  from  the  American  Indians], 
the  name  of  the  JJldelphii  Viryiniana  and  other  animals 
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of  the  same  genus,  North  and  South  American  marsupial 
mammals  of  the  family  Didelphidao.  The  common  opossum 
of  the  U.  S.  is  found  in  most  of  the  States,  except  in  New 
England,  where  no  opossums  exist,  and  in  Texas  and  the 
Pacific  States,  where  the  smaller  1).  Califurnica  takes  its 
place.  These  animals  have  a  well-developed  pouch,  a 
prehensile  tail,  and  a  remarkable  habit  of  feigning  them- 
selves dead  when  captured.  The  opossum  is  much  relished 
as  food.  It  is  omnivorous,  and  about  the  size  of  a  largo 
cat.  There  are  numerous  South  American  species,  some 
of  them  with  no  pouch.  The  skins  have  become  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce. 

Op'peln,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Silesia,  on  the 
Oder,  has  some  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  pottery,  and 
tiles,  and  an  important  trade  in  timber  and  cattle.  Pop. 
11,879. 

Op'penheim,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Fulton  eo.,  N.  Y.,  has 
several  cheese-factories.  Pop.  1950. 

Op'pert  (Jut.Es),  b.  July  9, 1825,  at  Hamburg,  of  Jew- 
ish parentage ;  studied  first  law  at  Heidelberg,  then  Ori- 
ental languages  at  Bonn  and  Berlin,  where  in  1847  he 
published  Ihis  Lantxyxtem  des  AltpereincheH  ;  was  appointed 
professor  in  German  at  the  lyceum  of  Laval  in  1X4S,  and 
at  that  of  Rhcims  in  1850 ;  accompanied  the  scientific  ex- 
pedition to  Mesopotamia,  sent  out  in  1851  by  the  French 
government,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  Sanskrit  at 
the  schools  of  the  national  library  in  1857,  devoting  him- 
self chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  His 
principal  works  are — Leu  Inscriptions  des  Achemeiiidcs 
(1852),  L' Expedition  scientijiqne  de  France  en  Mesopotamia 
(1858-64),  (t'rammitire  snnscrile  (1859),  Grande  Inscrip- 
tion du  Palais  de  Kllorsabad  (1864),  Jfinlnire  den  Kmpiret 
de  Ohaldee  et  d' Assyrie  (1806),  L' 1 mmorlalite  de  I'Ame  cAez 
les  Clialdeens  (1875). 

Oppia'nus,  b.  at  Anazarba,  Cilicia;  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  didactic  poem  on  fishing,  'AAievTiica,  in  3500 
Greek  hexameters.  Another  didactic  poem  on  hunting, 
Kun;yeTi«a,  containing  a  little  over  2100  (Jrcek  hexameters, 
but  much  inferior  in  style  to  the  former,  was  for  a  long  time 
ascribed  to  Oppianus,  but  is  now  generally  believed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  younger  poet  who  bore  the  same  name. 
Editions  of  both  poems  by  J.  G.  Schneider  (Leipsic,  1813) 
and  Lehrs  (Paris,  1846). 

Op'pido  Mamerti'na,town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Reggio  di  Calabria,  in  an  unhealthy  position  at  the 
root  of  the  Aspramonte.  The  old  town,  not  on  the  present 
site,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1783.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see.  Pop.  6494. 

Op'tics  [Gr.  OJTTIKO!  ;  pi.  ri  oirriKi,  "  things  relating  to 
vision"],  the  science  which  treats  of  light  and  vision. 
The  subject  admits  of  being  considered  from  two  points 
of  view.  1.  The  laws  and  properties  of  light,  as  ascer- 
tained by  observation,  may,  by  applying  the  principles  of 
pure  geometry,  be  employed  to  explain  the  phenomena  ; 
or,  2.  A  definite  theory  having  been  adopted  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  luminiferous  me- 
dium, the  phenomena  may  be  ex- 
pounded as  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  their  assumed  physical 
cause.  In  the  first  aspect,  the  sev- 
eral branches  into  which  the  subject 
naturally  divides  itself  are  consid- 
ered in  this  work  under  their  appro- 
priate heads,  as  REFRACTION,  RE- 
FLECTION, DISPERSION.  SPECTRUM, 
DIFFRACTION,  RAINBOW,  POLARIZA- 
TION: THIN  PLATES,  COLORS  OF; 
DOUBLE  REFRACTION,  etc.,  and  the 
titles  of  the  several  optical  instru- 
ments ;  and  in  the  second  under 
LIGHT,  INTERFERENCE,  UNDULATION, 
Ism  I.ATOUY  THEORY,  VIBRATION, 
etc.  The  present  article  will  be  con- 
fined to  a  brief  outline  of  the  history 
of  optical  discovery. 

A  notion  was  for  a  very  long  time 
prevalent  among  the  ancients  that 
vision  is  effected  by  means  of  rays 
proceeding  from  the  eye  to  the  ob- 
ject. This  idea  is  not  found  in 
Aristotle,  but  it  was  introduced  into 
the  school  of  Plato,  and  continued 
to  be  received  for  many  centuries. 
The  persistency  of  the  doctrine  is 
renuu  kable,  inasmuch  as  the  light 
which  is  self-evidently  indispensable 
to  vision  proceeds  from  sources  for- 
eign to  the  observer.  The  element- 
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ary  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction  suggest  a 
natural  div  ision  of  the  science  of  optics  into  two  principal 
branches :  iiii.l  tin-  d i -ti net  n. n  is  made  by  the  earliest  «ys- 
k*m*Uo  writer  on  tta  c  works  have  descended 

tO    Us.         Tills    1MI-    Kllclid.    sllppo-cd    tn    have    been    tin-   geolll- 

atrieil I'  ili:Jl   name,  who    lived    about    ."nil   J 

our  era.      The  general  laws  which  govern  tin-   reflection  of 

light.  In-ill','  iparativcly  ea-y  uf  ili-ti-i'ticin,  were-  slated 

b;  him  with  fob-'.  .   but  what  he   has  writ- 

ten on  refraction  is  of  little  value.  I'loli'iny.  tin-  a 
inner  "I1  Alexandria,  who  was  born  about  the  year  Til  of 
our  era,  attempti  -I  lo  ili-r..v.-r  tin-  law  of  refraction  h\  ex 
penmen!.  Hi-  apparatus  was  ingenious  and  was  not  dif- 
fi'i-i-iit  in  principle  from  that  which  has  been  employed  by 
Silhci maim.  ,-olei!.  mid  others,  in  our  own  time,  for  the 
pnrpow,  II'1  m«a«ared  the  angles  of  refraction  oor- 
re-|M,mliir_'  t"  rariotU  angles  "I"  incidence,  between  0°  iiml 
IMI  ,  li.r  both  \v;iler  Mild  gla-s.  iind  left  his  measurements 
recorded  in  his  Syittm  of  u/,/;,;.  We  may  judge  of  the 
degree  of  MMOno;  attained  by  bim  by  comparing  the  in- 
UKI--II  KTIOX,  ls;n:\  or  i  <l<-ducible 

troai  hi  ill -ti -i minations  with  those  of  the  sumo  bodies 
fixed  uilh  WTOre  exaelne-s  liv  mure  nio'lrrii  oh-.-rv  ITS. 
I  lo-  ascertained  index  of  rel'rMi-tion  for  water  is  I.: 
If  we  make  a  computation  of  its  value  from  the  measured 
-of  I'toh-mv  ,  uo  find  a  mean  of  I.olllt7.  But  if  we 
his  measurements  at  the  incidence  of  50°,  whore  the 
relative  variations  of  tin1  anirlo-  of  incidence  and  refrac- 
tion are  uio-t  mark*1:!  ami  most  easily  measured,  we  ob- 
tain \ .'.\:\. >•>.">,  \\hirh  is  exceedingly  near  the  truth.  The 
true  index  of  refraction  for  glass  i-  between  I. Is  and  1.60, 
ling  to  ihr  iiialrriaN  and  den-ity.  Crown  glass 
\arir-  from  In-low  l.'iil  to  about  1.525.  Ptolemy's  mean 
ileiei-mination  would  lie  l.tS-t.  But  at  50°  ho  approaches 
nearer  the  truth,  his  angles  giving  1.5321.  For  rays  pass- 
in;:  from  water  to  glass  the  relative  index  computed  from 
his  mea-nrement.i  would  be  1.1390,  the  true  being  1.1  II  l.'i. 
The  near  u:rn -i -nient  of  these  numbers  with  modern  deter- 
minations i,--  lemarhalile,  c-pcoialiy  considering  that  Ptol- 
cm\ '-  measures-  are  given  only  to  the  nearest  half  degree, 
Ptolemy  was  unable,  however,  to  derive  any  practical  ad- 
rutftge  from  these  result-,  sim-e  the  magnitude  (jf  the 
angles  seemed  to  bo  governed  by  no  law  which  he  could 
dci<  .-!.  aii'l  in  this  unsatisfactory  condition  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  refraction  remained  for  the  lifteen  succeeding  cen- 
turies. As  an  astronomer.  Ptolemy  could  hardly  fail  to 
notice  the  ell'eet  of  i\tmos|iherie  refraction  upon  the  ap- 
parent positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  he  has  the 
merit  of  having  recogni/ed  the  faet,  which  others  after  him 
disputed,  that  tbe  displacement  is  always  in  a  vertical 
plain-,  and  al.-n  [iial  it  attains  its  maximum  in  the  horizon 
and  is  y.rro  in  tbo  zenith.  About  half  a  century  later  than 
Ptolemy  nourished  Claudius  Galen,  the  celebrated  Greek 
physician.  In  a  treatise  on  the  uses  of  the  members  of 
the  human  hudy  he  speaks  at  some  length  of  tbe  phono!. i- 

ci t'    \i-ion.   and  lays  down  the  fundamental  law,  on 

which  tbe  stereoscope  has  been  very  recently  constructed, 
that  the  picture  which  wo  see  of  a  solid  body  is  made  up 
of  two  pictures  dissimilar  to  each  other,  one  seen  by  each 
eye  separately. 

Hut  it  was  impossible  that  optical  science  should  make 
any  important  progress  so  long  as  the  law  which  deter- 
mines the  path  of  a  ray  in  passing  from  one  medium  to 
another  remained  unknown.  We  are  compelled,  therefore, 
to  descend  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury before  we  find  a  practicable  ground  on  which  to  build 
a  systematic  s.-io ncc.  ]n  1 1',-Jti,  Willebrord  Snellius,  pro- 
of mathematics  at  l.cyden,  died  at  an  early  age, 
leaving  behind  him  manuscripts,  among  which  was  con- 
tained a  statement  of  the  important  law  in  question,  which 
he  cxjirc-M-d  as  follows  :  When  a  ray  passing  from  one 
medium  to  another  un  lerg.M-s  refraction  at  the  common 
surface,  the  ratio  of  the  co-si-cant  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
to  the  co. .-ecant  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  constant.  Ae 
the  co-secants  of  angles  are  inversely  as  the  sines  of  the 
.-aim-  angle-,  the  law  may  bo  more  conveniently  expressed 
by  saying  that,  in  the  circumstances  supposed,  the  sines 
of  the  angles  mentioned  arc  in  a  constant  ratio.  It  was  in 
this  form  that  the  law  was  first  published  by  Descartes, 
0  \ears  afler  the  dentil  of  Sncllius.  It  is,  therefore, 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  law  of  Descartes.  It  may  be 
proper  to  mention  that,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  this 
important  law  by  Snellius,  it  had  been  remarked  by  the 
illustrious  Kepler  that  for  ineidenei-s  below  :ill°  a  ratio 
almost  constant  exists  between  the  angles  of  incidence  ami 
of  refraction  themselves.  This  is  true,  because  for  small 
angles  tin-  increments  of  (lie  arc  and  of  tbe  sine  are  nearly 
proportional.  Hut  when  the  incidence  is  moderately  large, 
the  divergency  of  tbe  two  ratios  liecomes  \  cry  wen-. 

The  ne.xt  important  step  in  the  progress  of  optical  dis- 
covery, after  the  detection  of  the  general  law  of  refraction, 
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•mule  by  the  illustrious  Newton,  who  in  Io72  com- 
municated vo  ti.e  Ko\  a]  Society  tbe  experimental  re-ea relies 
by  which  he  e-tah!i-hed  the  compound  nature  of  light  and 
the  unequal  refrangibilit  y  of  its  component  ia\s.  1I(-  li,-lij 
that  the  common  white  light  "t  the  sun  i-  made  up  of  ele- 
mentary rays  ditlVring  at  tbe  same  time  in  color  and  in  re 
fningihility.  The  number  of  tints  which  he  con-idcred 
sufficiently  distinct  to  In-  T  .--jai  >|.-'l  as  independent  com- 
ponenl-  is  -e\in.  h  seem*  iiniiccc--ai y,  however,  to  Hup- 

] I  hi-  c\  i-tcnce  of  more  than  three  elemental  V  culors,  it 

being  pos.-ible,  by  min^lin^  th 

pi  01  luce  all   the  re-l.   w  bile  the  decree-   of  rcfra liability  be- 
tween the  extreme  limit  ~  vary  tin- 111  L'li  an  infinite  number  of 

infinitely  small  dirl'ere This  phenomenon  of  tin 

ration  of  tbe  com] cut  colors  of  light  In   nfia.tion  has 

been  called  i/i'*oi.  /•«(',, /i.  Newton  was  of  opinion  that  the 
dispersiv  e  powers  of  all  I,.,. lie-  an-  equal,  or.  in  other  vv 
proportional  to  their  refract  i  v  c  j.out  t  -.  aiol  that,  the  mean 
refractive  powers  of  I  n  o  I  MM  lie-  I  ,ei  ii  _'  e>|  ua  1,  t  hei  r  refractive 
(lowers  for  each  particular  color  mii-t  lie  eijnal  al-o.  lloth 
these  supposition-  won-  a-*  ertained  by  subsequent  dis- 
|  to  be  incorreci . 

The  dispersion  of  light  by  retraction  furnishes  an  easy 
explanation  of  the  interesting  natural  phenomenon  of  ihe 
rainbow.  This  beautiful  meteor  bad  before  Newton's  time 
been  tin-  subject  of  many  unsali.-l'actory  speculations;  ami 
though  De  llomini-.  a  -  i  :n  ly  as  I  111  I .  had  eoncei  v  e-l  a  true 
t!i  coi  v  of  the  manner  of  form  at  ii  in  of  the  inner  bow.  be  had 
not  been  able  to  account  for  its  colors.  He  showed  that 
there  is  a  certain  incidence  at  which,  if  the  parallel  rays 
of  the  sun  fall  upon  the  ant'  rioi  mrtbofl  "1  a  transparent 
L'lo'ic.  they  will  be  reflected  from  within  >o  as  to  emerge, 
.-till  parallel  to  each  other,  at  a  point  on  the  olher  side  of 
the  centre.  The  emergent  rays  will  form  a  constant  angle 
wilh  the  incident  rays.  and.  entering  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server standing  with  his  back  to  the  sun,  will  form  the 
same  angle  with  a  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the 
sun  through  tbe  eye.  This  line  from  the-  sun  through  the 
eye  being  made  an  axis,  and  tbe  above  supposed  reflected 
ray  being  revolved  around  it,  there  will  be  traced  out  in 
the  beav  *  us  a  circle,  from  every  part  of  which,  if  raindrops 
are  present,  there  will  come  an  amount  of  light  above  that 
which  is  reflected  from  the  surrounding  cloud.  This  ex- 
planation satisfactorily  determines  tho  Incm  of  the  bow, 
but  it  fails  to  account  for  its  tints  or  the  extent  of  surface 
over  which  they  are  spread.  It  would  require  that  the  arc 
should  be  white,  and  that  it  should  be  no  broader  than  Ihe 
sun;  that  is  to  say.  that  it-  breadth  should  be  only  about 
half  a  degree.  The  actual  breadth  of  the  inner  bow  i-. 
however,  two  degrees  and  a  quarter,  and  that  of  the  outer 
three  degrees  and  three-quarters.  Newton's  discovery  fur- 
nished the  necessary  supplement  to  the  theory. 

In  1665  there  was  published  at  Bologna  a  posthumous 
work  by  Francis  Maria  Criinnldi,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  in 
which  were  for  the  first  time  described  certain  phenomena 
now  very  familiar  under  the  name  of  fiijfrnrtion.  He 
stated  that  if  any  very  small  object  be  placed  in  a  pencil 
of  divergent  light,  admitted  through  a  minute  aperture 
into  a  dark  room,  its  shadow  will  appear  materially  larger 
than  it  ought  if  light  passes  its  edges  in  straight  lines,  and, 
moreover,  that  any  opaque  object,  large  or  small,  exhibits 
along  tho  edges  of  its  shadow  a  border  of  at  least  three 
distinctly  tinted  fringes,  the  brightest  and  broadest  of  which 
is  next  the  shadow.  He  also  observed  that  when  two  minute 
pencils  of  light  are  admitted  through  apertures  very  near 
to  each  other,  the  screen  on  which  tho  blended  pencils  fall, 
and  which,  as  he  supposed,  ought  to  bo  uniformly  illumi- 
nated with  a  light  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  intensities, 
is  streaked  with  lines  absolutely  dark.  He  was  led  by  ihi- 
observation  to  announce  the  paradoxical  proposition  that 
there  arc  circumstances  in  which  the  union  of  two  rays 
of  light  produces  darkness.  Bold  as  this  announcement 
must  have  originally  appeared,  the  progress  of  scientific 
discovery  has  fully  confirmed  its  truth.  This  phenomenon. 
being  attributed  to  the  bending  of  the  rays  of  light  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  opaque  body,  was  di-tiiiL-ui-hed 
by  the  name  inflftinn  or  diffraction.  It  was  carefully 
studied  by  Newton  and  others,  and  has  occupied  a  promi- 
nent place  in  all  the  discussions  which  hare  since  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  light. 

Not  far  from  the  time  of  tho  discovery  of  (Irimaldi.  just 
mentioned,  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  was  called 
to  a  cade  of  new  and  extraordinary  refraction  observed  to 
take  place  in  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime — a  species  of 
retraction  which,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  dividing  an 
incident  beam  into  two  beams  entirely  distinct,  or  of  pre- 
senting two  image*  of  any  object  seen  through  the  crystal, 
has  been  called  ,l,,i,l,l,-  rr/rnrlinn.  The  first  publication 
on  this  siihject  was  made  by  Erasmus  liartholinus,  aphysi- 
oian  of  Copenhagen,  who  gave  to  the  mineral  the  name  of 
Iceland  spar,  from  the  circumstance  that  his  specimens 
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had  been  obtained  from  that  island.  It  is  now  known 
that  this  property  of  double  refraction  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon, being  possessed  by  most  crystallized  bodies,  and  cap- 
able of  being  produced,  transiently  or  permanently,  in  any 
transparent  solid  whatever,  whether  organic  or  mineral,  in 
which  it  does  not  naturally  exist.  It  is  only  in  Iceland 
spar,  however,  that  it  manifests  itself  in  a  degree  remark- 
able enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  casual  observer, 
and  in  most  cases  it  can  only  be  detected  by  special  ar- 
rangements. Soon  after  his  announcement  of  the  com- 
pound nature  of  light.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  public  the 
results  of  his  ingenious  investigations  in  regard  to  the 
colors  exhibited  by  thin  plates  of  transparent  substances, 
such  as  soap-bubbles,  films  of  moisture  upon  glass  and 
upon  polished  opaque  solids,  lamina)  of  air  confined  in 
fissures  of"  transparent  minerals,  etc.  lie  showed  that  the 
tints  displayed  by  such  thin  plates,  when  viewed  in  com- 
mon light,  depend  upon  three  conditions,  viz.  the  thickness 
of  the  plate,  its  refracting  power,  and  the  obliquity  under 
which  it  is  viewed. 

The  next  important  step  in  the  progress  of  optical 
science  was  the  discovery  of  the  progressive  motion  of 
light  and  the  determination  of  its  velocity.  Though  every 
theory  which  had  ever  been  suggested  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  of  light  presumed  that  there  must  be  a  prog- 
ress from  the  luminous  origin,  and  therefore  that  time 
must  be  an  element  in  the  solution  of  every  optical  prob- 
lem, still  so  nearly  instantaneous  are  all  the  effects  pro- 
duced at  the  distances  to  which  our  ordinary  observation 
extends  as  apparently  to  render  hopeless  any  plan  for  ex- 
perimentally determining  the  velocity.  This  circumstance 
rendered  the  efforts  made  by  the  celebrated  Galileo  and  by 
the  academicians  of  Florence  to  settle  the  question  com- 
pletely nugatory.  Tho  method  of  proceeding  adopted  by 
Galileo  was  to  place  himself  upon  an  eminence  opposite  to 
an  assistant  observer  something  more  than  a  mile  distant, 
both  being  provided  with  lanterns  which  could  be  darkened 
by  a  slide.  The  lights  being  arranged,  Galileo  darkened 
his  lantern,  and  the  assistant,  immediately  on  noticing  its 
disappearance,  darkened  his  also.  Apparently  both  were 
extinguished  at  the  same  instant.  The  Florentine  acade- 
micians repeated  the  experiment,  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  stations,  but  the  result  was  the  same.  Tho 
problem  remained  unsolved  ;  but  its  solution  came  at  last, 
when  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  a  higher  branch  of 
science.  In  1675,  Roemer,  an  astronomer  of  Copenhagen, 
in  his  observations  upon  the  eclipses  of  the  first  satellite 
of  Jupiter,  became  perplexed  by  irregularities  for  which 
he  could  conceive  no  means  of  accounting.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  Dominic  Cassini  that  those  difficulties  might 
perhaps  bo  removed  by  supposing  that  the  time  occupied 
'iy  lignt  in  passing  through  the  vast  distance  between  Ju- 
piter and  our  planet  may  be  large  enough  to  be  appreciable, 
and  therefore  that,  as  our  distance  varies,  this  time  must 
vary  also.  Assuming  this  hypothesis  to  bo  true,  and  that 
the  epoch  on  which  our  computations  of  future  eclipses  are 
founded  is  the  date  of  some  eclipse  actually  observed  when 
the  two  bodies  were  occupying  their  points  of  nearest  ap- 
proach, it  will  follow  that  if  the  accuracy  of  the  determi- 
nation is  affected  only  by  the  motion  of  light,  all  subse- 
quent eclipses,  observed  when  the  distance  is  the  same  as 
at  the  epoch,  will  agree  with  the  prediction,  and  all  others 
will  be  in  retardation  by  an  amount  of  time  equal  to  that 
which  light  requires  to  pass  over  the  space  by  which  the 
distance  has  been  increased.  In  like  manner,  if  the  epoch 
had  been  an  eclipse  observed  in  the  position  of  greatest 
distance  between  the  bodies,  subsequent  eclipses  would  bo 
in  advance  of  the  prediction;  and  if  the  epoch  had  been 
an  observation  made  from  some  position  intermediate  be- 
tween the  points  of  greatest  and  least  distance,  the  eclipse 
afterwards  occurring  would  be  sometimes  in  advance  and 
sometimes  in  retardation.  The  test  of  the  correctness  of  the 
hypothesis  would  be  a  careful  comparison  of  the  observed 
irregularities  of  time  with  the  variations  of  distance — a 
comparison  involving  no  slight  labor.  Cassini,  with  whom 
the  idea  originated,  seems  to  have  abandoned  it,  but  Roemer 
followed  it  up  with  such  perseverance  as  at  length  conclus- 
ively to  establish  its  truth.  He  demonstrated  that  the  time 
occupied  by  light  in  passing  over  the  entire  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit  is  16  minutes  and  26  seconds.  But  at  that 
period  the  dimensions  of  the  earth's  orbit  were  not  accu- 
rately known,  and  this  determination  was  insufficient  to  fix 
the  absolute  value  of  the  velocity  of  light.  Assuming  the 
sun's  mean  parallax  to  be  8.88",  the  mean  diameter  of  the 
orbit  must  be  about  184,000,000  of  miles,  and  this  number, 
divided  by  986,  the  number  of  seconds  in  16  minutes 
and  26  seconds,  gives  for  the  velocity  in  miles  192,700. 
The  velocity  of  light  has,  since  the  time  of  Roemer,  been 
ascertained,  with  a  probably  near  approximation  to  the 
truth,  by  other  independent  methods,  and  the  results  of  all 
these  are  substantially  in  harmony,  187,000. 
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The  next  discovery  of  importance  in  the  progress  of 
optical  science  was  made  near  the  close  of  the  last  century 
by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  his  observations  upon  the  prismatic 
spectrum.  He  discovered  that  by  employing  a  pencil  of 
light  very  narrow  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  refrac- 
tion, but  broad  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism,  five  well- 
defined  dark  straight  lines  could  be  distinguished  crossing 
the  spectrum  at  right  angles,  and  maintaining  invariably 
the  same  positions  relatively  to  the  colors.  This  number 
he  afterwards  increased  to  seven.  These  lines  may  very 
easily  bo  distinguished  by  holding  a  prism  near  the  eye, 
parallel  to  any  small  fissure  through  which  light  makes  its 
way  into  a  dark  room.  By  aiding  the  eye  with  a  telescope 
the  number  discovered  becomes  surprisingly  great.  M. 
Fraunhofer  of  Munich  enumerated  590,  and  Sir  David 
Brewster  afterward  increased  this  number  to  2000.  The 
eight  principal  lines  arc  distinguished  by  the  letters  A  to 
II,  of  which  the  line  A  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  red  and 
the  line  II  about  the  middle  of  the  violet.  The  positions 
of  these  lines  being  definitely  fixed  among  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum,  they  furnish  valuable  aid  in  comparing  the  re- 
fracting powers  of  different  bodies,  and  have  served  to 
reveal  the  fact  that  bodies  whose  mean  refractive  powers 
are  equal  do  not  always  equally  refract  the  several  ele- 
mentary rays.  The  line  A  is  not  among  the  most  easily 
discernible,  but  Sir  David  Brewster  has  discovered  others 
in  the  almost  imperceptible  light  below  A,  and  Sir  John 
Herschel.  and  especially  Prof.  Stokes,  have  discovered 
many  others  still  beyond  the  violet.  By  his  curious  dis- 
covery of  Jlttoreicence,  or  the  property  possessed  by  some 
substances  of  rendering  sensible  to  vision  rays  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  ordinary  spectrum,  Prof.  Stokes  has,  in  fact, 
quadrupled  its  length. 

In  the  year  1808  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  pro- 
posed the  problem  of  the  double  refraction  of  light  as  the 
subject  of  a  prize  to  be  awarded  two  years  thereafter.  The 
successful  competitor  for  this  prize  was  Mains.  To  him  is 
due  the  polarization  of  light  by  reflection.  He  was  led  to 
this  remarkable  discovery  by  an  accident.  In  observing, 
through  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  the  light  reflected  to  his 
windows  from  those  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  that,  as  he  turned  the  prism  around 
the  ray,  one  of  the  two  images  vanished  at  every  quarter 
revolution.  By  following  up  the  indication  thus  given,  he 
arrived  at  the  important  law  that  when  light  is  reflected 
from  glass  at  an  angle  of  54°  ;)5',  or  from  water  at  an  angle 
of  52°  45',  it  possesses  all  the  properties  which  belong  to 
the  pencils  into  which  a  ray  of  ordinary  light  is  divided 
by  a  double  refracting  crystal.  This  remarkable  condition 
of  light  was  distinguished  by  the  name  polarization.  It 
was  the  conclusion  of  Malus  that  the  angle  of  polarization 
of  a  given  body  is  independent  both  of  its  refractive  and 
of  its  dispersive  power.  Dr.  Brewster,  however,  demon- 
strated that  this  angle  depends  on  the  refractive  power, 
and  is  connected  with  it  by  the  law  that  "  the  index  of  re- 
fraction of  any  body  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  polari- 
zation." 

A  remarkable  fact  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  light 
emitted  at  great  obliquity  from  luminous  solids  or  liquids 
was  discovered  by  M.  Arago.  Whenever  the  light  of  an 
incandescent  body  of  either  of  these  classes  is  examined 
as  it  proceeds  directly  from  the  body  and  with  no  great 
inclination  to  the  luminous  surface,  it  is  found  to  be  un- 
polarized.  But  when  the  rays  whose  obliquity  to  the  sur- 
face is  very  considerable  are  the  subject  of  examination, 
they  are  found  to  be  partially  polarized.  The  inference  is 
that  these  rays  have  been  polarized  by  refraction,  and  hence 
that  they  must  have  originated  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
luminous  body.  The  light  of  flames  and  incandescent 
gii.-cs  exhibits  no  such  polarization.  The  light  of  the  sun 
i-  always  unpolarized,  whether  it  be  examined  at  the  limb 
or  at  the  centre  of  the  disk.  From  this  observation  Arago 
was  led  to  consider  the  luminous  envelope  of  the  sun  to  be 
gaseous,  and  not  liquid  or  solid,  thus  corroborating  inci- 
dentally the  ingenious  suggestion  of  the  elder  Herschcl  in 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  solar  photosphere. 

In  the  year  1811,  M.  Arago  communicated  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beau- 
tiful discoveries  which  has  ever  been  made  in  the  history 
of  optics.  Upon  examining  thin  plates  of  certain  trans- 
parent crystals,  such  as  mica,  selenite,  or  quartz,  by  means 
of  transmitted  polarized  light,  ho  found  that  when  the 
light  was  received  upon  the  eye  through  a  prism  formed 
of  Iceland  spar,  the  richest  conceivable  colors  made  their 
appearance,  which  were  complementary  to  each  other  in 
the  two  images,  and  which  varied  in  intensity  with  the 
azimuth  of  the  laminae  or  of  the  prism.  The  colors  thus 
seen  in  crystalline  laminae  recur  in  several  successive  series 
as  the  thickness  of  the  lamina;  is  increased.  Another  class 
of  chromatic  effects  produced  by  crystalline  plates  viewed 
in  polarized  light  was  first  observed  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in 
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Iceland  spar,  in  which  the  display  is  perhaps  the  most  j 
brilliant.     In  these  cases  the  crystal  is  cut  perpendicularly 

the  axis.  In  examining  plates  of  quartz  cut  H 
the  a  \  is  as  a  hove  described.  M.  Arago  ob-erv  ed  a  peculiarity 
of  a  remarkable  kind,  which  i-  scarcely  tumid  in  am 
other  natural  crystal.  Thecentre  of  the  Held  v\  a-  nut  dark 
in  auv  po-ition  of  the  analyzer,  but  was  deeply  and  uni- 
t'urinlv  culored  with  a  tint  which  varied  as  the  analyzer 
was  turned.  When  a  bi-rcfringent  prism  was  employed  as 
an  • h/.er.  the  two  image-  seen  were  constantly  comple- 
mentary in  color,  and  as  the  analy/er  was  turned  they  as- 
eended  ill  tint,  in  the  order  of  .Newton's  scale,  from  red  to 
V  inlet.  M.  Biot  in  subsequent  experiments  discovered  that 
i,,  sun  ,,•  n-cenl  of  the  tints  in  the  scale  is  pro- 

duced by  a  right-hand  rotation  tihe  ordinary  direction  of 

iv  i.  and  in  others,  by  a   left-hand   rotation.     Thc-c 

i  v.-tals  have   been   distinguished  by  the  names 

right-handed  and  left-handed  crystals.  01  -    and 

re.  '1  he  peculiar  kind  of  polarization  produced  by 
quart/  has  on  this  account  been  called  ,;,l,n,,r;/  polarization. 
The  phy-ieal  cause  of  rotatory  polarization  is  unknown. 
M.  Bioi  supposed  it  to  belong  to  the  ultimate  molecules 
of  the  -nbslaii'-c.  but  this  hypothesis  Sir  David  Brcw- 
ster  believed  to  be  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  property 

to  appear  in  quartz  whose  crystalline  structure  has 
been  destroyed  by  fusion. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  investigations,  Sir  David 
lirewstcr  arrived  at  the  discovery  thnt  the  polarizing  struc- 
ture could  bo  artificially  produced  in  glass  by  heat  or  by 
rapid  cooling :  that  this  effect  is  transient  when  the  heat  i- 
below  the  point  of  softening  or  fusing  the  substance;  but 
that  when  it  is  carried  beyond  that  point,  and  cooling  rap- 
idly follows,  as  in  glass  which  is  not  annealed,  the  struct nro 
is  permanent.  He  found  that  the  same  structure  could  bo 
produced  by  pressure,  by  torsion,  by  tension,  or  by  flexure, 
and  traced  the  transient  condition  of  the  same  kind  pro- 
duced by  heat  to  the  mechanical  effects  of  unequal  expan- 
sion. Any  solid  trans-parent  substance,  organic  or  mineral, 
was  found  by  him  to  be  capable  of  receiving  this  structure 
transiently  or  permanently.  Among  these  may  be  named 
horn,  indurated  jellies,  tortoise-shell,  gums,  resins,  the 
crystalline  lenses  of  fishes  or  animals,  etc.  etc. 

In   the  year  1M5,  M.  Biot  made  the  remarkable  dis- 
v  that  many  liquids  possess  the  power  of  rotatory 

Iolarization — a  discovery  which  was  independently  made 
v  Mr.  Seebeek  :  the  effect  was  first  observed  in  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, but  has  since  been  found  in  most  essential  oils,  in 
solutions  of  sugar,  dextrine,  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  cam- 
phoric and  tartaric  acids,  and  the  tartratos.  In  some  of 
these  substances  the  plane  of  polarization  is  turned  to  the 
right  and  in  others  to  the  left.  M.  Arago  early  made  the 
discovery  that  the  light  which  comes  to  us  from  the  at- 
mosphere is  polarized.  Observations  made  in  the  vertical 
plane  passing  through  the  sun  show  sensible  polarization 
in  that  plane  up  to  about  150°  from  the  luminary — a  point 
vvVich  can  only  be  observed,  therefore,  when  the  sun  is 
low.  The  polarization  lit  this  point  becomes  zero,  and  it  is 
hence  known  as  Arago's  neutral  point.  Below  this  point 
down  to  the  horizon  polarization  is  found  in  a  horizontal 
plane.  M.  Babinet  discovered  a  second  neutral  point  17° 
above  the  sun,  and  Dr.  Brewster  a  third,  8°  30'  below. 
Neither  of  these  is  easy  of  observation,  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  the  sun  himself  and  his  great  light. 

Regarding  atmospheric  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  as 
the  cause  of  atmospheric  polarization,  it  will  follow  that 
every  plane  passing  through  the  sun  (in  the  superior  por- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  at  least)  must  be  a  plane  of  polar- 
ization. This  will,  therefore,  be  true  of  the  hnur-circle,  or 
meridian,  in  which  the  sun  happens  at  any  time  to  be : 
ami  as  nil  hour-circles  puss  through  the  pole  of  the 
heavens,  it  results  that  a  delicate  polariscope,  directed 
toward  the  pole,  may  follow  the  horary  motion  of  this 
plane.  Such  a  polariscope,  furnished  with  a  dial  and  in- 
dex, becomes  a  chronometer.  This  is  the  principle  of  an 
elegant  little  instrument  invented  by  Whcatstoiic,  called 
the  piitar  r/o, /.-.  When  accurately  adjusted,  it  will  indi- 
cate, in  the  hands,  of  a  practised  observer,  the  apparent 
solar  time  within  a  very  few  minutes.  It  will  operate 
even  when  the  sky  is  overcast  with  clouds,  provided  there 
bo  an  unobseured  spot  at  the  polo  through  which  the  blue 
sky  may  be  seen.  In  the  foregoing  very  succinct  outline 
of  the  history  of  optical  discovery  the  object  kept  in  view 
has  been  to  present  simply  facts,  without  entering  into  any 
di-cussion  of  the  physical  causes  to  which  they  are  to  be 
attributed.  These  are  considered  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume, especially  under  the  titles  LIGHT  and  I'MirLATOHV 
TIIKOKY.  F.  A.  1".  BAUNAKD. 

Optima'tes  and  Popnla'res  were  the  two  party  names 
under  which  the  old  opposition  in  the  Roman  common- 
wealth between  patricians  and  plebeians  took  a  new  form 
and  kindled  into  a  deadly  struggle  in  the  time  of  the 
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(irncchi.      f)/,iimi,ift  denoted  the  conservative  party,  eon- 
•i-ting  of  the  senatorial  families  with  their  dependents, 
i-tocracy    proper.      /'.U,H/..,.»   denoted   the-  progres- 
sive  parly,  cuiisi-ling  of  the  mas*  of  the  people',  the  old 

filrlm.  the  fr linen,  pcr-uij-  ut'tcn  uf  wealth,  but  with  small 

pi T- onal   influence,  and   the  proletariate.      Cains  linicchus 
at  the  head  uf  the  f^^nilnf  *  was  \  icturiuns,  and  introduced 

eun-nicra!>le  change-  in  the  oligarchic  oomtitution  of  Home, 
but  with  Sulla  Ihe  i,/,iii,i'it"  unce  inure  came  into  power. 
In  the  struggle  between  I'uinpey  and  Cu-sar  the  latter 
led  in  fully  overthrowing  the  old  cun-titution,  and 
in  the  confusion  after  his  death  the  old  party  constcllatnm 
disappeared,  and  with  it  the  old  party  names. 

Op'timism    [I, at.  <i/,tintiim.   "best,"  in  contrii-t    with 
/.« ** uinnii,   "worst"),  the   doctrine  that  the  world  is  the 
best  possible,  or  that  evil  is  only  relative  and  euntin 
hcing  incident  to  the  evolution  of  good — that  good  is  sub- 
stantial, evil  only  temporary.    It  is  the  philosophical  conn 

terpart  totbercligii luctrinc  id' an  overruling  I'ruv  idcnce 

that  educes  good  out  of  evil.     The  divine  pnrpu-e  in  crea- 
tion  is  held  to   he  the  bringing  of  good  into  e  \iste nee  where 

nothing  existed  before,  and  the  replacing  of  the  iinp< 

by  the  i e  perfect  ;    in  general,  it  is  to  change  chaos  to  a 

-.  and  make  it  reflect  the  attributes  of  Hod.  Creation. 
evolution,  change  of  any  sort,  involve  contrast  and  the 
manifestation  of  two  principles.  Hence,  the  passive  prin- 
ciple (chaos),  which  is  eliminated  by  the  activity  of  the 
good,  is  manifested  or  made  apparent  by  the  activity 
which  annuls  it.  Without  the  activity  of  creation  the 
passive  or  negative  principle  (chaos  or  mere  potentiality) 
would  remain  u  pure  zero,  and  be  neither  good  nor  evil. 
In  all  the  stages  of  the  realization  of  good,  from  tho  low- 
est to  the  highest,  there  is  contrast,  and  hence  the  phe- 
nomenon of  evil  ;  hut  evil  or  the  relatively  imperfect  exists 
only  as  the  battlefield  upon  which  it  receives  defeat  from 
the  victorious  higher  good.  This  is  the  view  sub  -/ 
iiti-rnitiiti*,  as  Spinoza,  called  it.  Of  course,  any  partial 
\  ievv.  taking  its  point  of  observation  from  some  one  imper- 
fect being,  would  see  in  its  destruction  the  triumph  of  evil 
rather  than  of  good,  and  evil  might  seem  predominant  in 
the  world.  The  optimistic  theory  is  consistent  only  with 
theism,  perhaps  only  with  Christian  theism.  It  finds 
place  in  the  theory  that  God  creates  the  world  from 
nothing  (chaos  or  pure  space)  as  his  manifestation  or 
self-revelation.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  emanation-theory 
characteristic  of  Oriental  thinking,  in  which  the  Abso- 
lute is  an  abstract  unity  devoid  of  attributes,  impersonal, 
and  above  multiplicity.  All  creating  is  removal  from 
unity  toward  multiplicity,  and  hence  evil:  it  is  a  lapse 
from  the  Absolute,  and  finite  existence  is  therefore  alto- 
gether a  mistake,  or  perhaps  even  a  punishment  for  sin 
in  a  former  state.  The  return  of  all  finite  to  the  infinite 
through  absorption  or  annihilation  is  regarded  as  the  de- 
sirable end.  Nature  is  not  a  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  but 
altogether  evil.  Still,  the  good  only  is,  in  the  highest 
view.  For  all  creation  is  inaya  or  illusion  of  the  senses 
and  intellect.  The  religion  of  the  emanation-theory  lays 
chief  stress  on  ascetic  renunciation  with  a  view  to  reab- 
sorption  into  the  Absolute.  Even  destruction  of  conscious- 
ness and  individuality  is  regarded  as  blessedness.  "The 
conclusive,  incontrovertible,  one  only  knowledge,  is  that 
neither  I  am,  nor  is  aught  mine,  nor  do  I  exist,"  says  the 
X.i;i/.7,  i/.,  k'm-ikn.  In  contrast  with  this,  European  thought 
quite  generally  embraces  optimism.  From  the  doctrine  of 
riato,  that  God  is  the  absolute  good,  and  "the  Good  pos- 
sesses not  envy,  and  on  this  account  has  made  the  world 
most  similar  to  itself,"  down  to  the  doctrine  of  Hegel,  that 
all  nature  and  history  arc  the  celebration  of  God's  person- 
ality, optimism  accompanies  the  doctrine  which  makes  man 
a  free  immortal  spirit  transcending  nature,  and  nature  to 
be  the  theatre  best  fitted  for  his  development.  The  Chris- 
tian philosophers  have  variously  expanded  this  doctrine. 
St.  Augustine  explains  that  evil  is  only  contingent  or  in- 
cident to  finitude  in  its  different  degrees  of  imperfection, 
and  that  it  exists  only  as  an  adjunct  of  the  good  ;  "  a»  a 
painting  with  dark  colors  is  beautiful  when  seen  as  a 
whole,  so  the  sum  of  things  when  seen  with  one  glance  is 
good."  St.  Anselm  adopted  the  same  view,  and  asserted 
that  the  fall  of  man  rendered  him  capable  of  attaining 
higher  good.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  likewise:  "  The  infinite 
manifoldness  in  the  objects  of  nature  is  requisite  in  order 
to  display  God's  infinite  perfection  ;  cv  il  is  only  the  priva- 
tion of  perfect  actuality  incident  to  the  mere  participation 
in  the  divine."  Malebranche  says  that  God  has  used  every- 
where the  simplest  means  to  realize  his  purposes,  and  ac- 
cordingly has  admitted  the  fewest  evils  possible  into  the 
world.  Leibnitz,  who  is  the  best-known  defender  of  op- 
timism, distinguished  three  kinds  of  evil:  (a)  metaphysi- 
cal, owing  to  the  finitcncss  of  things:  this  is  unavoidable; 
(n)  physical  evil  or  pain,  which  is  conditional  good,  being 
a  monitor  to  warn  us  against  error ;  (c)  moral  evil  or  wick- 
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edneas,  for  which  man  alone  is  responsible,  being  incident 
to  freedom,  which  is  his  highest  gift.  ''  God,  therefore,  out 
of  the  infinite  number  of  possible  worlds  which  he  saw, 
chose  the  one  which  is  actually  the  best." 

WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Op'zoomer  (KARL  WILHEI.M),  b.  Sept.  20, 1821,  at  Rot- 
terdam :  studied  jurisprudence  at  Leyden,  and  attracted, 
even  while  a  young  student,  much  attention  by  bin  Li-.tt'-r 
to  Ha  Costa  and  E.r<i»iintiti»n  of  the  Annals  of  Dutch 
Theoloyy,  in  which  ho  attacked  the  so-called  orthodox 
dogma;  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht  in  1846,  and  acted  as  a  leader  in  all 
movements  of  reform  and  progress  in  politics,  religion, 
and  science.  His  principal  works  are — Wetemckap  en 
Wijtbeffeerte  (1857),  Het  Wezf.il  iJrr  h'cnnis  (1803),  De  Uods- 
dienst  (1864),  besides  a  number  of  minor  essays. 

Oquaw'ka,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Henderson  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Mississippi  Hiver  and  the  Mississippi  division  of  the  Rock- 
ford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  has  2  newspapers 
and  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  products.  P.  1370. 

Or'ache,  the  Atripfex  liortensi*,  A.  pntiiln,  and  other 
species  of  the  genus,  chcnopodiaceous  herbs,  the  first  men- 
tioned a  native  of  the  Old  World,  the  second  (and  others) 
of  both  hemispheres.  They  sometimes  are  cultivated,  and 
make  very  good  substitutes  for  spinach. 

Or'acle  [Lat.  oracnlum,  from  orare,  to  "entreat,"  do- 
rived  from  on,  orit,  "  mouth,"  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit 
mm],  a  term  applied  to  answers  given  by  tho  ancient 
Egyptian  and  Greek  deities  when  solemnly  consulted  by 
their  votaries,  and  also  to  tho  places  where  they  spoke. 
Oracles  spoke  in  different  ways — in  some  cases  through  a 
human  being,  who  uttered  words  of  inspiration;  in  others 
by  signs,  which  the  priests  watched  and  interpreted. 
Greece  and  Egypt  had  oracles  of  both  these  kinds,  while 
in  Italy  tho  latter  only  existed.  The  ancients  consulted 
oracles  on  all  important  affairs,  whether  public  or  private. 
If,  as  often  happened,  an  enterprise  failed  even  though 
the  gods  had  seomocl  to  favor  it,  tho  oracles  still  lost  no 
credit,  for  their  answers  were  so  ambiguous  that  it  was  no 
easy  matter  to  interpret  them  clearly.  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
though  tho  source  of  oracular  inspiration,  was  immedi- 
ately consulted  less  often  than  tho  minor  gods,  who,  espe- 
cially Apollo,  acted  as  mediators  between  him  and  111:111 
kind.  Nor  did  he  reveal  his  will  by  direct  inspiration, 
but  by  certain  signs.  Ilis  or;u-Ie  at  Dodona,  the  most 
ancient  in  Greece,  spoke  by  sounds  of  tho  wind  rustling 
through  groves  of  oaks  and  beeches,  in  the  branches  of 
which  were  hung  brazen  vessels:  these,  striking  against 
each  other  as  tho  wind  blew,  rendered  the  god's  language 
more  intelligible.  At  first  men  were  its  interpreters,  but  ! 
in  Inter  times  old  women  officiated.  The  oracle  of  Zeus  at  I 
Olympia  was  chiefly  consulted  by  persons  about  tD  take 
part  in  the  Olympic  games.  ^  Sacrifices  were  offered,  from 
the  appearance  of  which  the  priests  deduced  an  answer. 
That  of  Zeus  Ammon,  situated  in  a  Libyan  oasis,  was 
greatly  venerated,  and  was  much  consulted  by  tho  Greeks : 
here  men  gave  the  answers.  The  chief  oracle  of  Apollo 
was  at  Delphi  or  Pytho,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount 
Parnassus,  and  near  the  Castalian  Spring.  According  to  I 
legend,  it  was  discovered  by  some  shepherds,  whose  cheep, 
having  approached  a  chasm  from  which  smoke  issued, 
were  seized  with  convulsions.  Human  beings,  affected  in 
like  manner,  uttered  prophecies,  so  that  tho  place  came  to 
be  regarded  as  holy  and  under  the  influence  of  Apollo,  to 
whom  a  temple  was  built  over  the  chasm.  Among  other 
oracles  of  Apollo  were — that  of  Ab:c  in  Phocis,  where  a 
priest  was  the  medium;  of  Israenion  in  Bceotia,  where  the 
god  spoke  by  the  appearance  of  the  victims;  of  Claros,  in 
the  territory  of  Colophon,  where  a  man  became  inspired  by 
drinking  of  a  sacred  well ;  of  Delos,  consulted  only  in  sum- 
mer; of  Patara,  in  Lyeia,  consulted  only  in  winter. 

While  tho  oracles  of  Zeus  and  Apollo  pronounced  on  all 
important  matters,  the  other  gods  and  heroes  were  ques- 
tioned on  those  subjects  only  over  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  preside.  Thus,  ^Esculapius  was  consulted  only 
by  the  sick  :  ho  had  many  oracles,  the  most  renowned  of 
which  was  at  Epidaurus.  The  oracle  of  Ceres,  in  Achaia, 
was  also  consulted  only  by  sick  persons,  who,  after  per- 
forming various  ceremonies,  were  shown  in  a  mirror  either 
dead  or  restored  to  health.  At  Nysa,  in  Caria,  was  an 
oracle  of  Pluto,  where  priests  cured  tho  sick  with  remedies 
revealed  to  them  in  dreams  by  the  god.  Hermes  (Mercury) 
had  an  oracle  in  the  market-place  of  Pharse,  in  Aehaia: 
the  question  was  whispered  in  the  god's  ear,  and  the  appli- 
cant went  out  of  the  temple  and  took  the  first  chance  re- 
mark he  heard  as  a  divine  reply.  In  Thrace  there  was  an 
oracle  of  Bacchus,  where  the  priests  drank  abundantly  of 
wine,  and,  thus  inspired,  answered  the  inquirer.  At  Apha- 
ca,  in  Coele-Syria,  stood  a  temple  of  Venus  near  a  lake 
into  which  persons  consulting  the  oracle  threw  presents : 


these  sank  if  acceptable  to  the  goddess,  and  floated  if  re- 
jected by  her.  The  oracle  of  Trophonius,  at  Lebadeia,  was 
very  famous.  The  votary,  after  purification  and  prayer, 
entered  the  hero's  cave,  where  he  saw  visions,  from  which, 
he  having  described  them  to  tho  priests,  an  answer  was 
deduced.  At  liura,  in  Achaia,  the  oracle  of  Heraklcs 
answered  by  painted  dice  which  were  thrown  by  tho  ques- 
tioner. Somewhat  after  this  manner  Fortuna  was  inter- 
rogated by  the  Italians :  slips  of  oak  board,  graven  with 
sacred  characters,  were  shaken  together  by  a  boy,  and  one 
was  drawn  by  the  consulter.  Among  lesser  forms  of  oracle 
were  those  "  of  tho  dead,"  by  which  departed  spirits  were 
consulted.  The  "  Urim  and  Thummim  "  of  the  Jews,  and 
also  the  Both  Kol,  or  echo,  were  species  of  oracle.  Euse- 
bius  and  many  subsequent  Christian  writers  affirmed  that 
with  the  birth  of  Christ  all  oracles  ceased.  In  tho  later 
times  of  oracles  little  real  respect  was  paid  them  by  the 
more  enlightened  pagans.  JANET  TUCKEV. 

Oraga'wa,  town  of  Japan,  on  the  south-eastern  side 
of  the  island  of  Niphon,  and  forms  the  port  of  Jeddo.  It 
is  said  to  have  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

Or'amel,  post-v.  of  Caneadea  tp.,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Gcnesee  Valley  Canal.  Pop.  289. 

O'ran,  province  of  Algeria,  bounded  N.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, E.  by  the  province  of  Algiers,  S.  by  the  desert, 
and  W.  by  Morocco.  Area,  111,831  square  miles.  Pop. 
513,492,  of  whom  411,874  were  natives,  51,729  French,  and 
47,433  foreigners.  Large  tracts  of  this  province  are  un- 
cultivated and  unfit  for  cultivation  :  others  are  cultivated 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  and  wine 
are  grown  with  great  success.  The  climate  is  very  hot, 
but  not  unhealthy. 

Oran,  town  of  Algeria,  capital  of  the  province  of  Oran. 
on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
defended  by  several  strong  forts ;  tho  streets  arc  generally 
broad  and  airy,  the  houses:  spacious  and  elegant,  and  the 
promenades  beautiful.  Its  harbor  is  naturally  poor,  but 
has  been  greatly  improved  of  late,  and  largo  quantities  of 
French  cotton  goods,  hardware,  wine,  and  wheat  are  here 
exchanged  for  gold-dust, 'ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  gums,  etc. 
Pop.  40,674. 

Oran,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  111.     Pop.  700. 

Oran,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  la.     Pop.  715. 

Or'ange  [Fr.].  the  well-known  and  delicious  fruit  of 
many  varieties  of  the  genus  Citrus,  which,  although  much 
confused,  are  probably  all  referable  to  riini*  anrnutium. 
t'itni*  is  a  genus  formerly  placed  in  tho  order  Aurantiacea3, 
but  now  included  in  Rutaceaj.  It  embraces  trees  and 
shrubs,  all  exotic,  and  in  our  northern  climate  unable  to 
cope  with  winter  cold.  In  our  extreme  Southern  States 
the  orange  is  productive.  Tho  foliage  is  fragrant,  and 
the  pure  white  flowers  are  odorous  and  beautiful.  Wher- 
ever known  throughout  the  world  they  are  regarded  as  the 
appropriate  ornaments  of  a  bride.  These  flowers  have 
from  twenty  to  sixty  or  more  stamens,  sometimes  in  sets, 
and  have  one  stylo.  There  arc  from  four  to  eight,  usually 
five,  petals.  The  filaments  of  the  stamens  are  more  or  less 
united,  and  the  ovary  many-celled,  with  a  prominent  disk 
at  tho  base.  The  fruit  is  a  juicy  and  luscious  berry  with  a 
leathery  rind,  usually  of  that  color  known  as  orange.  This 
rind  contains  little  cysts  or  cells  filled  with  a  fragrant  and 
volatile  oil  which  is  easily  inflammable.  The  branches  of 
the  tree  are  spiny  and  the  leaves  in  reality  compound  ;  that 
is.  they  consist  of  a  single  leaflet,  as  is  shown  by  the  ar- 
ticulation between  the  blade  and  the  petiole.  The  latter 
is  generally  winged. 

It  is  supposed,  although  tho  fact  is  not  decided,  that  the 
original  of  the  orange  came  from  the  East  Indies  or  from 
China.  Species  of  dints,  indicating  the  origin  of  Citrus 
aurantinm,  have  been  found  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Hima- 
laya. Of  whatever  country  it  is  native,  it  has  now  spread 
over  ali  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth.  It  has  an  aston- 
ishing productiveness,  one  tree  sometimes  yielding  in 
favorable  localities  as  many  as  20,000  marketable  oranges. 
No  cultivated  fruit  is  more  liable  to  degeneration,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  seldom  grown  from  seed.  The  trees  we 
meet  with  in  conservatories  usually  bear  a  bitter,  unpalat- 
able fruit,  and  are  chiefly  grown  for  ornament.  They  are 
not  only  evergreen,  but  bear  simultaneously  the  golden 
fruit  and  the  perfumed  blossoms.  The  leaves  arc  fragrant 
also,  and  have  a  limited  use  in  medicine  in  cases  of  hys- 
teria, when  they  are  employed  instead  of  tea.  Oil  of  ncroli 
is  prepared  from  orange-flowers,  and  is  tho  basis  of  the 
popular  perfume  known  as  eau  de  cologne.  The  fruit  con- 
tains citric  acid,  but  not  in  so  large  proportion  as  the 
lemon.  The  numerous  seeds  often  contain  more  than  one 
embryo.  Sicily,  Malta,  Spain,  the  Azores,  Portugal,  and 
Cuba  furnish  most  of  the  oranges  of  commerce.  (if 
late  years,  Florida  has  begun  to  export  fine  fruit,  and 
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the  cultivation  is  profitably  con. IIK -ted  in  California.     The 

ft  i-  .if  MTV  great  importance,  as  tho  fruit  •: 
v  arirlie-  i-  easily  trail-ported  fnilll  one  climate  to  another 
without  damage.     Tin'  riinl  enters  into  various  articles  of 
confectionery,  and   is  used   (or  flavoring.     An  orange  tree 
will  li  <  age.  u'-  w-  HAII.KY. 

Orange,  town  of   France,  department  .if  Vailclu-c.      It 
I,  ill  built,  and  dirty,  lint  it  has  several  well  prcserv  cd 
uti'l    inlere-ting   remains   friitii  tin-  Roman  time   (a  trium- 
phal arch  and  ii  theatre),  some  manufactures   of  lin<>n  and 

OOttOD    fabrics,  and   ii    large   trade   in    In v.  nine.    "piriH, 

I.  tniillc-.  satfron.  Mini  madder.     The  olii  prov- 
ince ..I   orange  fell  in  I  '-I  liy  marriage  to  the  princes  nf 
i.    lull     niii    recovered    liv     France    at   the    Peace    of 

rirccht  in  in::.     I'..]'-  10.622. 

Orange,  or  (iariep,  ;i  river  of  South  Africa,  rises  in 
the  mountains  which  sep Mrate  Xntiil  froTii  the  Orange  River 
Mate,  flows  ill  ;i  nearly  vve-tern  direction  lint!  with  a 
tortuous  c..ur-e.  and  Tills  into  the  South  Atlantic  i)cc:m 
ill  Int.  2S°  I!"1'  S.  Us  shores  are  covered  with  extensive. 
forc-ts  yielding  excellent  timber  ami  many  different  sorts 
nt'  *  a  In  a  tile  wood,  and  rich  copper  ores  have  Keen  foil  nil  in 
it-i  vicinity;  tlie  eountry  between  its  basin  and  tho  Capo 

Colony  is  a  nakeil  dc-crt. 

Oraii:.'!1,  county  of  K.  Florida,  hounded  on  the  K.  by 
SI.  .lohn's  Hivcr  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area.  HI. Mi 
square  miles.  It  abounds  in  lake-.  w  hieh  are  surrounded 
by  fertile  hummock-lands.  The  county  has  large  t 
of  pine,  eedar.  mid  cypress.  The  land  is  in  great  part 
elevated  and  rolling.  It  is  adapted  to  the  culture  of  or- 
anges, cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  etc.  Cap.  Orlando.  Pop. 
2194. 

Ornnge,  countv  of  S.  Indiana.  It  is  uneven,  has  dense 
forests  and  a.  fertile  soil.  Area,  400  square  miles.  Live- 
stock, wool,  tobacco,  and  grain  are  leading  products.  Tho 
V  |inrt  is  traversed  by  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and 
Chicago  K.  K.  Cap.  1'iioli.  Pop.  13,497. 

Orange,  county  of  S.  New  York,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Hudson  River.  Area,  s.'^  square  miles.  It  extends  S.  W. 
to  New  Jersey  nnd  Pennsylvania.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  county  is  broken  and  even  mountainous,  but  as  a  whole 
it  is  remarkably  fertile.  Iron  ore,  flagging  and  building 
stones  are  e\ten<iv  ely  obtained.  The  county  is  famous 
for  its  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc.  Live-stock,  grain,  hay, 
and  market-garden  products  are  largely  raised.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
and  by  various  railroads,  mostly  operated  as  branches  of 
tho  Eric  R.  R.  There  are  important  manufactures  of  flour, 
huts.  iron,  machinery,  woollen  goods,  spirits,  leather,  car- 
riages, metallic  wares,  harness,. s.  clothing,  furniture,  etc. 
Caps.  Nevvlmrg  ;,nd  (insheii.  Pop.  80,902. 

Orange,  county  of  N.  North  Carolina.  Area,  630 
square  miles.  It.  is  somewhat  uneven,  very  fertile,  and 
abounds  in  good  iron  ore.  It  is  traversed  by  the  North 
Carolina  U.  11.  I. he  stock,  corn,  and  tobacco  are  leading 
products.  Cap.  Hillsborough.  Pop.  17,. .07. 

Orange,  county  of  S.  E.  Texas,  bounded  E.  by  tho 
Sabino  River  (which  separates  it  from  Louisiana),  on  tho 
S.  by  Sabine  Lake,  and  on  tho  W.  by  the  Nechea  River, 
all  navigable  the  year  round.  It  is  also  traversed  by  tho 
Texas  and  New  Orleans  R.  R.  The  county  is  level,  very 
fertile,  and  well  timbered.  Cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
live  stock  are  produced.  Area,  350  square  miles.  Cap. 
Orange.  Pop.  1205. 

Orange,  county  of  E.  Vermont,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Connecticut  Iliver.  which  separates,  it  from  New  I  lump 
shire.  Area.  I!  Ill  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  in  part 
mountainous,  but  generally  well  adapted  to  farming, 
(irain,  hay,  and  wool  arc  leading  products.  Lumber, 
farming  implements,  harnesses,  carriages,  etc.  are  manu- 
factured. The  i my  is  traversed  by  the  Connecticut  and 

Passumpsic  Rivers  R.  R.     Cap.  Chelsea.     Pop.  23,090. 

Orange,  county  of  Central  Virginia.  Area,  300  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Rapidan  River.  It  is  in 
part  mountainous,  but  has  a  productive  soil,  especially  in 
the  valleys.  (train  and  tobacco  are  leading  products. 
Flour  is  the  principal  article  of  manufacture.  The  countv 
is  traversed  by  the  Washington  Citv  Virginia  Midland 
nnd  (ireat  Southern  R.  R.  Cap.  Orange  Court-house. 
Pop.  1 «,:;!!«. 

Orange,  post-v.  and  tp.,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.  Pop. 
of  v.  782 ;  of  tp.  2634. 

Orange,  post  v.  and  tp..  Clark  co..  III.     Pop.  924. 
Orange,  tp.  of  Kno.\  co.,  [11.     Pop.  1167. 
Orange,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  881. 
Orange,  tp.  of  Noble  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  2066. 
Orange,  tp.  of  Rush  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1273. 


Orange,  tp.  of  lilaek  Hawk  CO.,  la.     Pop.  864. 
Orange,  po.-t-v.  and  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  la.     Pop.  liil1-. 
Orange,  tp.  of  tinthrie  co..  la.     Pop.  212. 

Orange,  p>.-t  v.  and   tp..  Franklin  co..  Mass..  on  the 

I    Massachusetts   II.   K.       Pop.  of  tp.  -JU',11. 
Orange,  post-v.  anil  tp..  Ionia  co..  Midi.      Pop.  l.'W2. 
Orange,  tp.  of  Douglas  en..  Minn.     Pop.  IT*. 

Orange,  tp.  of  (Irafton  BO.,  N.  II.      Pop.  X-lfl. 

Orange,  city.  K--<  x    i N.  .1..  on  the  Morris  and    II- 

HI  division  nf  the  hclavvaic  l.aika  vv  anna  and  Western 
R.  R..  l.'l  miles  XV.  of  New  York.  The  city  stand-  on  roll- 
ing ground  IHO  feet  tboTI  ti'lcvval,  r.  and  i-  v  cry  pie!  ur- 
esqncly  located.  It-  street-  are  laid  nut  at  right  angle-, 
and  the  more  important  one-  are  paved  with  "  Telford." 
The  chief  industry  of  Orange  is  hatting,  which  is  carried 
onto  a  large  extent.  Llenellyn  Pal  k.  it  -  mo-t  attl  acti  v  e 
feature,  extends  from  the  base  lothe  bn.vv  nt  ihange  Moun- 
tain.  comprising  750  acre-,  studded  with  elegant  iv-idence- 

and  laid  out  in  hands. grounds  kept  in  common.  Orange 

contains  an  orphan  a-ylmn.  a  hospital  and  di-pen-a  I  v  . 
28  school  organization-.  I  national  and  '2  savings  bank-.  I 
weekly  newspapers,  a  well  organi/ed  city  government,  in- 
cluding a  police  and  paid  fire  department.  Horse-cars 
connect  it  with  Newark,  3i  miles  distant.  Pop.  !i:;ts. 

J.M.  RKITK.  KM.  ".lornx  u.." 

Orange,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Schuyler  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  1960. 

Orange,  a  v.  (NAXKIS  P.  0.)  and  tp.,  Ashland  co.,  0. 
Pop.  of  v.  271 ;  of  tp.  1485. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  0.     Pop.  1207. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Cuyahoga  oo.,  0.     Pop.  812. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  0.     Pop.  1266. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Hancock  co.,  0.     Pop.  1167. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Meifrs  co.,  0.     Pop.  828. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  0.     Pop.  951. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Columbia  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  905. 

Orange,  tp.  of  Orangeburg  CO.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1243. 

Orange,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Orange  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Sa- 
bine River,  103  miles  E.  of  Houston. 

Orange,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  oo.,  Vt.    Pop.  7:1::. 

Orange,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Juneau  co.,  Wis.,  on  the  Chi- 
cago Madison  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  Pop.  235. 

Or'angeburg,  county  of  Central  South  Carolina. 
Area,  900  square  miles,  it  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  tho  Con- 
garee  and  Santee  rivers,  and  S.  W.  by  the  South  Edisto. 
It  is  uneven  and  productive.  Cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  live- 
stock are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
the  South  Carolina  R.  R.  Cap.  Orangeburg  Court-house. 
Pop.  16,865. 

Orangeburg  Court-house,  post-v. .cap.  of  Orange- 
burg  co.,  S.  C.,  on  the  South  Carolina  R.  R.,  80  miles  from 
Charleston,  contains  the  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Claflin  I'nivcrsity,  several  academies  and  schools,  6 
churches,  a  fire  department,  2  carriage  manufactories,  a 
shingle-factory,  a  brickyard,  and  stores.  It  is  a  large 
market  for  cotton,  rice,  turpentine,  and  lumber.  Pop.  246. 
THAD.  C.  ANDREWS,  En.  "ORANOEBUHG  NEWS." 

Orange  City,  poet-v.,  cap.  of  Sioux  co.,  la.,  near  the 
Sioux  City  and  St.  Paul  R.  R..  42  miles  N.  of  Sioux  City, 
founded  in  1870  by  a  colony  from  Pclla,  has  1  church,  1 
grist-mill,  1  newspaper,  and  the  usual  stores.  Pop.  about 
300.  C.  W.  HARMON,  ED.  "Sioux  Corxrv  HRRAI.K." 

Orange  Court-house,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Orange  co., 
V».  Pop.  7.". I. 

Orangemen,  a  political  association,  whose  official 
name  is  The  Loyal  Orange  Institution,  formed  in 
1795  in  Northern  Ireland  in  honor  of  King  William  111., 
prince  of  Orange,  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholic  as- 
sociation of  the  Ribbonmen,  and  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  the  legislative  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  etc.  The  association 
spread  rapidly,  and  it  soon  came  to  bloody  conflicts  be- 
tneVn  its  members  and  those  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  asso- 
ciation, which  it  required  considerable  military  force  to 
suppress.  At  last,  in  1836,  the  association  was  dissolved, 
but  in  1845  it  was  again  revived,  though  not  acknowledged 
by  the  government  :  its  processions  are  still  forbidden  in 
Ireland.  In  1829  the  institution  was  transferred  to  British 
America  with  great  success,  but  there  too,  as  well  as  in  .New 
York,  its  processions  have  sometimes  occasioned  riots. 

Orange  Oil,  an  essential  oil,  consisting  chiefly  of  In 
pcridenc.  I'loIIie,  is  extracted  hy  pressure  or  distillation 
with  water  from  orange-peel.     It  begins  to  boil  at  175°  C., 
and  97.8  per  cent,  goes  over  below  180°  C.;  the  remainder 
consists  of  a  soft  yellow  inodorous  resin.     (See  Chem. 
J.  [2]  ix.  1186.)     The  flowers  of  the  orange  yield,  on  dis- 
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ORANGE,  PRINCE  OF— ORBISONTA. 


tillation  with  water,  a  fragrant  oil,  called  oil  of  neroll.  It 
consists  of  two  oils,  one  readily  soluble  in  water,  the  other 
sparingly  soluble.  Alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  separates  a 
solid  ncroli-camphor.  (See  Watts's  Diet.,  article  Citrus, 
2:1  auppl.,  article  Oranye-peel  Oil,  and  U.  S.  Disp.) 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Orange,  Prince  of.     See  WILLIAM  OP  NASSAU. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  son  of  William  of  Nassau.  See 
MAURICK,  COUNT,  of  Nassau. 

Orange  River  Free  State,  territory  of  Eastern 
South  Africa,  bounded  E.  by  Natal,  from  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  the  Quatlamba,  Maluti,  and  Drachcnberg  moun- 
tains, S.  by  the  Cape  Colony,  and  N.  by  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public. It  comprises  an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles, 
and  consists  of  elevated  flats  around  the  Orange  and  the 
Vaal,  eminently  well  suited  for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  It  is  inhabited  by  about  37,000  Dutch  settlers,  who 
left  Natal  on  its  being  declared  an  English  colony,  and 
formed  an  independent  state  on  this  territory. 

Orange  Springs,  a  v.  of  Putnam  co.,  Fla.    Pop.  177. 

Or'angetown,  tp.  of  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  traversed  by  New  York  and  Erie  R.  11.  P.  0810. 

Orange  Valley,  post-v.  of  Essex  co.,  N.  J. 

Or'angeville,  post-v.  of  Wellington  co.,  Ont.,  Canada, 
on  the  Toronto  Grey  and  Bruce  Railway,  4.')  miles  from 
Toronto,  has  2  weekly  newspapers  and  numerous  manu- 
factories of  lumber,  furniture,  woollens,  castings,  bricks, 
pottery,  etc.  Pop.  of  sub-district,  1458. 

Orangeville,  post-v.  of  Oneco  tp.,  Stephenson  co.,  111. 
Pop.  255. 

Orangeville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Ind.  P.  904. 

Orangeville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Branch  co.,  Mich.  Pop. 
1145. 

Orangeville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y. 
Pop.  1217. 

Orangeville,  post-v.  of  Hartford  tp.,  Trumbull  co., 
0.,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R.  Pop.  260. 

Orang'  Outang'  [properly  nraiuj-utan,  Malayan  for 
"  man  of  the  woods  "],  the  Suuia  satyrus  of  Borneo  and  the 
neighboring  islands,  (.no  of  the  most  highly  developed  of 
the  anthropoid  apes.  It  is  about  five  feet  in  height,  and 
usually  is  covered  with  reddish  hair,  but  several  varieties 
are  reported  varying  in  size  and  color.  It  is  always  strictly 
arboreal,  being  seldom  seen  on  the  ground.  It  does  not 
assume  an  erect  posture  except  when  taught  to  do  so  in 
confinement.  It  is  a  fierce  and  dangerous  animal  when 
wild,  and  especially  when  wounded  or  at  bay.  Even  when 
tamed  it  is  dangerous  if  irritated.  The  male  is  rendered 
hideous  by  great  cheek-callosities  ami  has  large  t.racheal 
pouches,  whose  use  is  not  known.  This  creature  is  om- 
nivorous, and  builds  a  rude  shelter  of  branches  in  the  tree 
which  serves  as  its  home. 

Orato'rio  [Lat.  oratorium],  an  elevated  form  of  musical 
composition  in  which  voices  and  instruments  combine  to 
represent  scenes,  passages,  or  themes  from  biblical  or  sa- 
cred history,  the  text  consisting  of  verses  from  the  Scrip- 
tures arranged  with  a  view  to  moral  and  spiritual  effect; 
the  music  comprising  chorus,  recitative,  aria,  quartette, 
trio,  solo — in  short,  all  the  recognized  combinations  of  har- 
mony and  melody,  with  organ  and  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, as  in  opera.  It  differs  from  opera  principally  in 
being  sacred  instead  of  secular,  and  in  being  unsuited  to 
stage  or  scenic  representation.  Oratorio  is  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  sacred  opera.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
correct.  Oratorio,  when  it  becomes  operatic  in  the  sense 
of  scenic  and  passionate,  as  in  the  case  of  Rossini's  Moses 
in  Eyypt,  ceases  to  be  oratorio.  The  oratorio  may  be  classed 
with  dramatic  compositions,  on  condition  that  the  clement 
of  action  is  omitted.  The  movement  is  subjective,  the  de- 
velopment ideal,  the  characterization  intellectual,  the  spirit 
epical.  The  oratorio  was  never  intended  to  do  service  in 
the  offices  of  worship,  was  never  written  in  the  direct  in- 
terest of  Sabbath  or  cathedral  observances.  Though  its 
name  was  derived  from  oratorium,  a  "  little  chapel,"  its 
modern  beginnings  having  been  laid  there,  it  has  sought 
unconsccrated  halls  for  its  display.  It  was,  in  fact,  an 
effort  to  associate  the  charm  of  musical  composition  with 
the  solemnity  of  sacred  themes.  Hence,  in  large  measure, 
its  popularity  in  England  with  the  "evangelical"  Protest- 
ants, who  are  forbidden  by  their  religious  feeling  to  attend 
operatic  and  theatrical  entertainments,  and  with  the  ortho- 
dox public  of  the  IT.  S.  In  Paris  it  has,  in  fact,  no  abiding- 
place,  nor  is  it  held  in  favor  in  Italy,  where  it  originated. 
The  germs  of  oratorio  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
shape  of  intfitrrirs  and  nutroKtiet — scenes  from  Scripture 
rudely  dramatized,  with  some  primitive  sort  of  music,  the 
design  being  to  entertain  the  coarse  and  vacant-minded 
peasantry,  and  entice  them  from  idleness  and  vicious  plea- 


sure. The  steps  of  development  in  conception  and  form 
cannot  be  traced.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
St.  Philip  Neri,  a  man  of  deep  humor  and  genuine  sym- 
pathy with  the  people,  attempted  to  mingle  instruction  and 
entertainment  by  engaging  the  music  director  of  St.  Peter's 
church  to  aid  him  in  his  popular  interpretations  of  sacred 
story.  The  musician  introduced  songs  in  passages  of  dia- 
logue and  soliloquy.  That  the  attempt  was  successful  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  it  was  made  in  other  places  and 
with  more  art.  In  the  year  1600  one  of  these  musical 
dramas  was  exhibited  on  a  stage  erected  in  the  church  Sta. 
Maria  in  Valieella.  It  was  called  Soul  and  llody,  was 
composed  by  Emilio  del  C'avalieri,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  systematic  production  of  oratorio,  with  chorus, 
recitative,  and  song.  To  these  the  dance  was  added.  From 
this  point  to  the  time  of  Handel  the  history  of  oratorio  is 
uncertain.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Giacorno  Carissimi 
composed  Jephthah  and  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  ;  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  century  Francis  Federici  composed 
two  pieces,  Santa  Christina  and  Santa  Catharina  di  Siena, 
which  were  called  oratorios.  Among  composers  of  oratorio 
may  be  mentioned  Alcssandro  Scarlatti,  Alessandro  Stra- 
dclla  (J'ltm  the  flnptist),  Giacomo  Perti  (Abraham),  Bene- 
detto Maroello  (/iidi'li),  Heinrioh  Sobttts  ( JBcnirrection  and 
Seven  Word*),  all  of  about  the  same  period  (1645-1710). 
The  great  master  in  this  style  of  composition — the  creator 
he  may  justly  be  called  of  the  oratorio — was  Handel 
(1740-51).  His  best-known  works  were  Saul  (1740),  Mes- 
siah (1741),  Samson,  Judas  Maccabeus  (1747),  Jr.phthah 
(1751).  All  have  English  words.  The  greatest,  Messiah, 
is  considered  the  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  The  Creation, 
by  Haydn  (1798),  ranks  next  to  it  !n  popular  repute. 
They  have  but  one  peer,  Mendelssohn,  whose  St.  Paul 
(1836)  and  Elijah  (1846)  are  brilliant  and  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  the  capacity  of  this  species  of  composition.  With 
lovers  of  music  Elijah  is  greeted  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  even  the  Messiah,  its  spirit  being  more  modern,  its 
musical  form  more  flexible,  its  conceptions  more  intellect- 
ual. While  the  tone  is  purely  and  throughout  religious, 
the  ideas,  less  confined  to  dogma,  are  addressed  to  the 
imagination  rather  than  to  the  heart — to  the  aesthetic 
rather  than  to  the  "  spiritual  "  sense.  The  oratorios  of 
Mendelssohn  bear  to  those  of  Handel  much  the  same  re- 
lation that  the  new  sentiment  of  piety  bears  to  the  old. 
They  are  an  adaptation  of  an  ancient  form  to  modern  taste 
and  feeling.  0.  B.  FKOTHINUIIAM. 

Or'atory  [I/at,  aralnriitni],  a  private  chapel  attached 
for  the  most  part  to  a  domestic  establishment,  and  used 
sometimes  for  private  and  family  devotions,  and  sometimes 
fitted  up  for  the  hearing  of  mass.  This  latter  use  has  led 
to  serious  controversies  between  the  bishops  and  parish 
clergy  on  the  one  hand  and  nobles  and  their  chaplains  on 
the  other. 

Oratory.     Sec  ELOQUENCE  and  RHETORIC. 

Oratory,  Congregation  of  the,  a  monastic  order 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was  founded  in  1560  by  St. 
Philip  de  Neri;  established  in  France  in  1611.  Its  first 
rule  was  oral,  but  was  afterwards  written  out,  and  received 
papal  approval  in  1012.  The  fathers  are  mostly  devoted 
to  the  spread  of  learning ;  they  assume  no  vows.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  of  their  number  in  modern  times  is  Dr. 
J.  H.  Newman.  Baronius,  Bosio,  Bi'rulle,  Malebranche, 
Gallandi,  and  Massillon  are  among  those  who  belonged  to 
the  order  in  times  past.  The  French  Oratory,  called  "  the 
Oratory  of  Jesus."  was  always  a  distinct  though  kindred 
organization.  It  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

Orbetel'lo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Grosseto,  on  a 
tongue  of  land  that  rises  out  of  the  saline  marsh  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  not  exempted  from  the  general  unhcalth- 
iness  of  the  region.  It  is  about  28  miles  S.  W.  of  Grosseto, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall.  The  town  contains 
a  church,  and  a  penitentiary  in  which  arc  1000  prisoners. 
Interesting  Roman  and  Etruscan  antiquities  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop.  6461. 

Orbigny',  d'  (Ai.nnK  DESSALINKS),  b.  Sept.  6, 1S02,  at 
Coneron,  Loire-Inferieure,  France;  was  educated  at  La 
Rochelle;  explored,  from  1826  to  1833,  South  America 
from  Brazil  and  Peru  to  Patagonia;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  palaeontology  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  Paris  in  1852,  and  d.  at  Pierrefottcs,  near  Paris,  June 
.",11.  1S57.  His  principal  works  are — Yoi/age  dans  t'Amer- 
ii/iir  i/n  Sud  (9  vols.,  1834-52),  Paltontolngit  Jrancailt  (14 
vols.,  1S40-54);  he  also  wrote  for  the  Dictionnalrc  Unh-er- 
tel  d'Histoire  natiirel/e,  published  in  24  vols.  (Paris,  1839- 
49)  by  his  brother,  CHARI.KS  DESSALINES  D'ORBICNY,  b. 
Dec.  2,  1806,  at  Coneron,  conservator  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History  of  Paris. 

Orbiso'nia,  post-v.  of  Cromwell  tp.,  Huntingdon  co., 
Pa.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  177. 
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Orb'it  [Lai.  ortitui],  in  astronomy,  the  relative  path  of 
onu  liody  with  respect  KI  another  body  arniinil  which  it  rc- 
v.h  i •--.  'I  'In-actual  paths  followed  liy  tin'  satellites  in  revolv- 
ing al t  tin'  planets,  and  by  tin-  planet-  in  revolving  about 

the  -nil.  are  exceedingly  complicated  curves,  liut   the   rcla-    j 
live  |iath  of  any  body  with  respect  to  its  primary  in  com-   | 

•,  elv  .-imple.  Kepler  showed  that  the  orbits  of  the 
planet-  arr  ellipse-*  having  the  sun  in  one  of  their  foci. 
This  principle,  known  as  Kepler's  second  law,  was  shown 
by  N i'»  ton  in  lie-  »  logical  consc'|iicnce  of  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation ;  ii  WHS  further  shown  that  the  law  is  not  rigorously 
exact,  the  orbit  Ill-ins;  subject  to  slight  irregularities  in  j 

,-,.'|iu'M I   tin-  mutual  attractions  of  the  planets  on  I 

.thcr.     The-e   irregularities  or  perturbations  are  so  , 
small  thai  \vc  may  neglect   iticm  in  taking  a  general  view  i 
of  the   motions   of  tin-   lioilics  of    the.   planetary   system.  I 
Taking  Ihis  view  of  the  case,  it   may  be  shown   that  the 
orbit  of  a  body  projected  into  space  with  a  certain  velocity,  I 
and  then  acted  upon  by  a  central  body  in  accordance  with 
tin-  Newtonian  law,  will  be  some  one  of  the  conic  sections. 
'Hie  nature  of  the  conic  section  is  dependent  upon  the  vo-  j 
loi-ity  of  tin-  body  at  smile  particular  point  of  its  path.    The 
orbits  of  the  planets,  us  we  have  seen,  are  ellipses:  the 
orbits  of  the  satellite-  lire  also  ellipses;  but  the  orbits  of 
the  comets  and  of  the  meteoric   streams  of  meteors  with 
which  they  lire  so  closely  connected  may  be  ellipses,  para- 
bolas, or  even  hyperbolas.     The  character  of  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  or  of  a  go t  may  be  determined  by  three  observa- 
tions of  its  right  ascension  and  declination  separated  by  a 
suitable  interval  of  time,  say  two  or  three  days.     The  posi- 
tion of  the  orbit  of  a  planet  with  respect  to  the  ecliptic  is 
known  when  we  know  its  inclination  and  the  longitude  of 
•  •ending  node  :  its  shape  and  si/.c  are  known  when  we 
know  its  eccentricity,  the  mean  distance  of  the  planet,  and 
the    longitude  of   its   perihelion.      These    elements   being 
known,  we  may  locate  the  planet  in  its  orbit  at  any  time 
if  we  have  given  the  r/mi'h  (that   is.  the   time  when   the  ! 
planet  is  in  perihelion)  and  the  periodic  time  (that  is.  the 
time  rc'piircd  for  the  planet  to  make  a  sidereal  revolution 
about  the  sun).  \V.  <!.  I'K,  k. 

Orca'gna  (ANDREA),  (AxnitKA  Anr.tr.N-roi.o  m  ('I-IXK. 
Orr:n;n:L  bcint;  a  contraction  of  Arcagnuolo),  an  Italian 
painter,  sculptor,  designer,  architect,  goldsmith,  and  worker 
in  mosaic,  one  of  the  great  names  in  the  history  of  art.  b. 
at  Klorenee  [:\'2'.l ;  d.  probably  in  1:!70:  a  pupil  of  Andrea 
Pisano.  The  frescoes  of  Bett  anil  I'lirnilinr  in  the  Stroxzi 
palace  are  his  work;  the  frescoes  of  the  Lnut  Judgment  and 
the  Trinmplt  «f  Ilmih  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  have 
been  attributed  to  him.  wrongly,  as  some  think.  The  splen- 
did tabernacle  of  the  main  altar  of  Or  San  Michelo  in  Flor- 
ence, described  by  Dr.  LUbke  as  "  perhaps  the  most  mag- 
nificent decorative  work  in  the  world,"  was  executed  by 
hi  in  :  also  the  "  Loggia  de'  l.an/i."  Rich  remains  of  his 
work  are  preserved  in  the  Strozzi  chapel  of  S.  Maria 
Novella.  0.  B.  FROTHIXGHAM. 

OfCCin  (Lirhen-rnl,  Fltehtenrolh),  CvIIvNOa,  the  chief 
ingredient  of  the  red  and  purple  dye-stuffs  known  under 
the  name  Ain-iiii.  (which  see).     It  is  found  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  and  oxygen  on  orein,  CyHgOj: 
Orcln.  Orcein. 

C,HaOj  +  NH3  +  Oj=  C7H7N03  +  2HjO. 
When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  orcin,  and  the 
whole  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  liquid  assumes  a  dark-red 
or  purple  tint  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  On  acidulating 
with  acetic  acid  a  dark  red  precipitate  of  orcoin  is  obtained. 
Orcein  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  freely  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  fixed  alkalies,  with  a  purple  or  violet  color; 
it  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Orchard.     See  Fiu-iT-cri/rrnK. 

Orch'artl-  house,  a  green  house  without  artificial  heat, 
used  for  growing  dwarfed  anil  carefully-pruned  fruit  trees 
in  pots,  resting  upon  a  rich  border.  In  winter  the  plants 
are  stored  in  cellars.  In  this  way,  by  skilful  management, 
a  small  space  is  made  to  yield  a  very  large  amount  of  fruit. 

Orchclla  Weeds,  certain  lichens  which  are  made  to 
furnish,  by  a  species  of  fermentation,  very  valuable  dyes. 
i  See  Oitnx,  Ourmx.  and  ARCHIL.) 

Or'chestra  [dr.  opxijorpa ;  l,ftt.  ordttitra],  the  place  or 
structure  occupied  by  performers  on  instruments  in  a  the- 
atre, music-hall,  or  other  building  fitted  for  concerts,  ora- 
torios, etc.  In  oratorios,  cantatas,  and  other  pieces  with 
vocal  parts  a  portion  of  the  orchestra  is  also  allotted  to  the 
choir.  The  term  "  orchestra,"  in  modern  use,  often  means 
the  body  of  instrumental  performers  themselves  especially 
as  distinguished  from  the  choir  or  vocal  department,  in  the  ! 
execution  of  such  works  as  are  for  voices  and  instruments. 

Or'chestralf  in  music,  that  which  relates  to  an  or- 
chestra, as  the  "  orchestral  parts  "  of  an  oratorio,  mass,  or 
solo  with  full  accompaniment. 


Or'chidH,  or  Orchidaceir  [from  Orrl,i».  the  typical 
genus],  an  inti-re-ting  natural  order  of  perennial  endo-,  n 
mi.-  herb-,  found  nil  over  the  world  except  in  very  cold  and 
very  dry  climates.      In  the  cooler  regions   they  are   t. 
trial,  while    in    hot    countries    they    arc  ot'tener    air-plants, 
growing  u]  .....    stones   and  tree-.  l,nt  epiphytic  rather   than 
:ic.     They  have  irregular  and  often  extremely  beau- 
tiful. but  sonicl  line-  \  e,  v  s;i  otc-jUc.  tlu\\  ers.  a)  ua  v-  pc  I  ['••<•(, 

with  a  hexamorous  adnate  perianth,  a  one  ceiled  ovary, 

numerous   ovules,  and    three    parietal   placenta1.       T'  • 

mens  are  one,  two,  or  three  ;  the  pollen  generally  coheres 
in  masses.  Fertilization  is  almost  always  cilcctcd  by  the 
aid  of  insects.  Many  of  the  species  have  flowers  singu- 
larly resembling  insects  in  form.  Not  a  few  have  very 
fragrant  blossom-.  This  vast  order  affords  but  few  useful 
plants.  Ani*ng  these  are  vanilla,  fahani,  sab-p.  an  i 
eral  medicinal  products,  'if  late  years  tlori-t-  have  very 
-fully  attempted  the  culture  in  grcen-lionscs  <>f  many 
superb  tropical  epiphytes  of  this  order.  'file  I'.  S.  have 
comparatively  few  species  of  this  vast  order. 
Orchil.  Sec  Annul.. 

Ori-liom'enus,  an  old  city  of  Greece,  situated  in  l!.i-- 
otia.  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  I'cphissus  into  the  Lake 
CopaU,  was  tl  .....  apital  of  the  prc-historic  empire  of  the 
M  i  n  \  :e.  a  lol  i-  reported  by  Homer  to  have  sent  thirty  ships 
to  the  siege  of  Troy  and  to  have  contained  riches  which 
might  he  compared  to  those  of  Thebes  in  Kgypt.  In  the 
I'ei-ian  wars  it  abandoned  the  national  cause,  and  in  the 
wars  between  the  various  (ireek  races  it  always  sided  with 
the  aristocratic  party.  Hut  in  :i'17  n.  r.  it,  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Thcbans.  The  buildings  were  burnt,  the 
men  put  to  the  sword,  the  women  and  children  sold  as 
slaves.  Kebuilt  by  the  I'hocian-,  it  was  again  destroyed 
hj  the  Tin-bans  in  :;lll.  and  although  Philip  of  Macodon 
once  more  rebuilt  it,  it  never  again  acquired  any  import- 
ance. Remains  have  been  discovered  of  the  treasury  of 
Minyas,  probably  a  royal  tomb,  and  of  the  wall  around  the 
acropolis  ;  also  some  inscriptions  referring  to  the  celebrated 
festival  of  the  Graces  which  was  held  here. 


Or'cine,  CiUgQi,  a  diatonic  phenol  or  oxyphenol.  It 
appears  to  exist  ready  formed  in  all  the  lichens  which  are 
used  for  the  preparation  of  ARCHIL,  I.ITMIS.  and  (YDBKAII 
(which  see},  and  is  the  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
certain  acids  present  in  the  lichens:  orsellinie  (Calls'1!!. 
erythric  (C.-olUjOio),  lecanoric  (CuHuOr),  and  evernic  acids 
C'rllnOi).  Ammonia  converts  it  into  the  beautiful  red 
coloring-matter  orceine.  C.  F.  CIIAXOI.KR. 

Ord  (EDWARD  0.  C.),  b.  in  Cumberland.  Allegheny  eo., 
Md..  Oct.  l!l.  1S18;  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  and  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  artillery 
July,  1839  ;  served  in  Florida  against  the  Seminole  Indians 
until  1842,  from  which  date  ho  was  mainly  engaged  on 
frontier  duty,  participating  in  various  expeditions  against 
the  Indians;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  IS'il  was  sta- 
tioned in  California  ;  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  Sept.,  1861,  and  assigned  in  November  to  com- 
mand a  brigade  of  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  ho  fought  (Dee. 
20)  the  battle  of  Drancsville.  Promoted  to  be  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  May,  IS62,  he  was  in  Juno  transferred 
to  the  West,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Gen.  Grant's 
army  in  Mississippi  Aug.-Sopt.,  participating  in  the  battle 
of  luka,  Sept.  19-20,  and  while  in  command  at  the  action 
on  the  Hatchie,  Oct.  5,  1862,  was  severely  wounded.  Com- 
manded the  13th  army  corps  during  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Vicksburg  and  capture  of  Jackson,  when  transferred 
with  his  corps  to  the  department  of  the  Gulf;  commanded 
8th  Corps  and  middle  department  July  9-21,  1S64;  the 
18th  Corps  before  Richmond,  July  21-Sept.  29,  when  again 
wounded  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Fort  Harrison.  On 
the  9th  of  Jan.,  1865,  he  relieved  Gen.  Butler  in  command 
of  the  department  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  of 
the  Army  of  the  James,  with  which  army  ho  remained 
throughout  the  siege  of  IVtei  -burg  and  snhscijnent  pursuit 
of  the  Confederate  arm  MI  Virginia,  ending;  in 

the  surrender  at  Appomattnx  Court-house.  At  the 
of  the  war  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
of  artillery,  but  continued  to  hold  his  volunteer  rank  of 
major-general,  and  commanded  various  districts  and  de- 
partments until  Sept.,  1866,  when  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service,  having,  however,  been  appointed  a  brig- 
adier-general (July,  1  Still)  in  the  regular  army;  and  has 
since  commanded  the  departments  of  California,  the  Platte, 
and  at  present  (1876)  commands  that  of  Texas. 

Ord  (GEOROB),  b.  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  17S1  :  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Alexander  Wil-on.  the  ornithologist, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  some  of  his  expeditions;  wrote 
the  Sui>i>l-'<n<'ni  to  Wilson's  Annr','-<in  I  >ntiilint'i'ft/  i  Phila- 
delphia, 1825),  prefixing  an  excellent  biography  :  published 
liemuin  of  C.  A.  Le  Sueur  and  of  Thomas  Say,  and  was 
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president  of  the  American  Academy  of  Natural  Science 
from  1861  to  his  death  at  Philadelphia  Jan.  24,  1866. 

Or/dealj  a  word  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  and  allied  to 
the  German  Urtheil,  denotes  an  appeal  to  the  immediate 
judgment  of  God,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
features  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  Dark  Ages.  In  diffi- 
cult cases,  in  which  the  common  means  of  evidence,  such 
as  witnesses  and  oath,  were  lacking  or  insufficient,  and  in 
which  the  judge  considered  himself  unable  to  discover  what 
was  right,  it  was  believed  that  God  himself  would  reveal 
the  truth  in  order  to  protect  the  innocent  and  punish  the 
guilty ;  and  accordingly  trials  were  instituted  for  this  pur- 
pose. There  are  traces  of  such  institutions  with  the  Jews 
(Num.  v.)  and  the  Greeks  (Sophocles'  Antigone}.  With 
the  Germanic  nations  they  were  very  common,  and  con- 
sisted principally  in  trials  by  battle  and  by  Jot.  A  place 
was  enclosed  by  stones,  and  here  the  challenger  and  the 
challenged  met  and  fought  in  presence  of  judges.  He 
who  was  driven  outside  the  pale  lost;  that  is  to  say,  ho 
was  considered  guilty.  Often  the  battle  ended  only  with 
the  death  of  one  of  the  combatants.  With  a  wild  and 
warlike  people  like  the  Germanic  race,  to  whom  battle 
and  the  god  of  battle  presented  the  highest  moral  ideas, 
such  a  form  of  the  ordeal  was  quite  natural,  but  by  the 
Christian  clergy  it  was  utterly  abhorred,  and  tho  trial  by 
battle  was  one  of  the  very  first  of  the  old  pagan  institu- 
tions which  they  attacked  and  endeavored  to  suppress. 
Nevertheless,  it  continued  into  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  as  an  institution  of  chivalry  it  assumed,  a  some- 
what different  character.  The  trial  by  lot,  which  Tacitus 
mentions  as  a  Germanic  custom,  was  less  frequently  used, 
and  employed  only  as  a  means  of  discovering  a  thief 
or  murderer.  Its  practical  insufficiency  for  this  purpose 
was  soon  understood,  however,  but  it  continued  in  use  up 
to  our  days  as  a  means  of  decision  under  doubtful  circum- 
stances, though  in  course  of  time  it  lost  its  character  of 
an  ordeal  and  became  a  mere  expedient.  Of  the  different 
ordeals  introduced,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  by  the  Christian 
clergy,  and  always  administered  under  their  superintend- 
ence, tho  trial  by  fire  or  iron  was  considered  the  most  <!>• 
cisive,  iiirl  used  only  on  very  solemn  occasions.  The  ac- 
cused carried  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  in  his  hand  for  some 
disunite,  or  put  on  a  rod-hot  iron  glove,  or  walked  bare- 
foot and  blindfolded  over  bars  of  red-hot  iron,  or  passr  I 
through  a  blazing  fire  with  nothing  but  a  thin  shirt  cover-  ! 
ing  his  body.  It'  unhurt,  he  was  declared  innocent;  if 
hurt,  guilty.  But  cases  in  which  a  person  was  injured  or 
killed  by  this  ordeal  wore  very  rare,  for  the  clergy  were 
merciful:  when  they  could  not  give  the  accused  a  vic- 
tory they  refused  him  the  trial.  It  was  often  granted 
to  noble  ladies  as  a  means  of  proving  their  chastity  :  in 
Norway,  tnga  carried  the  red-hot  iron  on  the  lawn  before 
the  cathedral  of  Trondhjem  to  prove  that  her  son  was  the 
child  of  the  king  and  the  heir  of  the  crown.  The  miracle 
with  the  red-hot  iron  glove  was  several  times  performed 
by  Bishop  Popo  of  Hamburg,  and  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  pagan  Danes.  In  1498,  Savonarola  appealed  to  the 
trial  by  fire,  but  in  the  last  moment  he  recoiled  from  the 
Ordeal,  and  lost  thereby  all  his  influence.  Much  more 
common  was  the  trial  by  water,  hot  or  cold.  The  accused 
thrust  his  hand  and  arm  into  a  vessel  filled  with  boiling 
water  to  take  up  sonic  small  object  placed  at  tho  bottom. 
The  arm  wa*  then  bmnd  up,  sealed,  and  examined  after 
the  lapse  of  three  days.  This  ordeal  was  in  use  even  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  already  in  the 
sixth  century  Gregory  of  Tours  tells  how  a  deacon  who 
went  through  the  ordeal  had  his  arm  prepared  previously 
with  balm.  Tho  cold-water  ordeal,  which  consisted  in 
throwing  the  accused,  with  tho  arms  and  legs  tied  to- 
gether, into  a  pond  or  river,  was  generally  used  in 
cases  of  witchcraft,  and  applied  to  women ;  she  that 
floated  on  the  water  was  a  witch  and  was  burnt ;  she 
that  sank  and  was  drowned  was  innocent  and  became 
a  saint.  Those  witches'  ordeals  did  not  disappear  till 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  ordeal  of 
the  Eucharist  was  mostly  used  among  the  clergy,  and 
consisted  in  taking  the  holy  sacrament  under  solemn  im- 
precations of  the  vengeance  of  God  if  it  were  taken  to 
cover  a  lie.  This  kind  of  trial  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  says  that  it  fell  out  of 
use  in  the  thirteenth.  It  was  more  common  and  subsisted 
longer  under  another  form,  as  the  ordeal  of  the  c«*w/. 
or  trial  of  the  hallowed  bread  and  cheese.  It  was  believed 
that  the  guilty  could  not  swallow  tho  morsel  without  being 
choked;  and  it  is  told  how  Godwin,  earl  of  Kent,  who  was 
accused  of  having  killed  tho  brother  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, actually  was  suffocated  by  the  trial.  The  ordeal  of  the 
cross  was  forbidden  by  Louis  le  Debonnaire  in  816.  The 
accuser  and  the  accused  were  placed  face  to  face  with  out- 
stretched arms,  and  a  cross  planted  between;  he  who  first 
let  fall  his  arms  was  guilty  of  falsehood.  The  ordeal  of  the 


bier  subsisted  much  longer,  though  it  soon  lost  its  authority 
as  an  ordeal,  and  became  simply  a  superstition.  He  who 
was  suspected  of  a  murder  was  led  to  the  bier  of  the  mur- 
dered and  compelled  to  touch  the  corpse;  if  it  bled  or 
moved,  ho  was  guilty.  These  ordeals  formed  parts  of  the 
laws,  and  are  found  in  tho  Salic,  Saxon,  Frisian,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Longobardian,  Visigothic,  and  old  Scandinavian 
lawbooks.  They  were  administered  with  great  solemnity. 
The-  family  and  friends  of  the  accuser  and  the  accused 
were  present,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  in  the  ordeal 
of  battle  or  fire,  the  accused  might  undergo  the  trial  in 
company  with  his  son  or  friends — in  some  eases  through  a 
representative.  But,  although  the  ordeals  became  social 
institutions  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  the  Church 
never  ceased  to  work  against  them,  and  their  abolition  is 
due  to  tho  Church  no  less  than  their  establishment.  They 
seem  to  have  a  natural  connection  with  certain  stages  of 
religious  development,  and  arc  found  almost  invariably  at 
a  certain  point  in  the  history  of  a  civilization,  often  in  the 
most  curious  forms.  With  the  Hindoos  the  accused  or  PUS- 
pected  was  carefully  weighed  after  fasting  a  whole  day. 
The  accusation  was  then  written  down  on  a  paper,  which 
was  bound  on  his  head,  and  he  was  weighed  a  second  time  ; 
if  he  weighed  more,  he  was  guilty.  In  Slam  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  were  both  together  thrown  in  the  way  of  a 
tiger;  ho  who  was  eaten  was  guilty.  In  Malabar  the  sus- 
pected could  prove  his  innocence  by  swimming  across  a 
stream  which  abounded  in  crocodiles.  But  such  fantastic 
forms  of  the  ordeal  may  be  found  in  Europe  too;  in  Hun- 
gary witches  were  still  weighed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  both  among 
the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  forms  of  the  ordeal  were  used 
very  similar  to  tho  European  trial  by  fire  and  water.  In 
Africa  all  the  negro  nations  to  the  N.  of  the  Zambesi  are  do- 
scribed  as  strong  believer*  in  ordeals.  A  decoction  from  a 
poisonous  plant  is  administered  to  the  suspected,  and  his 
guilt  or  innocence  is  inferred  from  the  effect  of  the  po- 
tion. <'!,!•: MKNS  PKTKHSKN. 

Or'der  [Lat.  ordd],  in  architecture,  refers  to  the  column, 
and  comprises  such  differences  in  construction  and  orna- 
mentation as  constitute  an  individual  character.  As  in 
ancient  architecture  tho  column  forms  the  most  character- 
istic element  of  the  construction,  its  order  is  decisive  for 
the  style  of  the  whole  building;  but  in  modern  architec- 
ture, in  which  it  is  only  of  subordinate  importance,  the 
order  of  the  columns  has  no  influence  on  tho  style  of  the 
building.  The  Greeks  distinguished  between  three  differ- 
ent orders — the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian — to  which  tho 
Romans  added  two,  the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite.  The 
finest  buildings  in  the  ]>oric  style  were  the  Parthenon  and 
the  temple  of  Theseus  in  Athens ;  in  the  Ionic,  the  temple 
of  Pallas  Athene  in  Athens,  of  Bacchus  at  Teios,  ami  of 
Fortuna  Virilis  in  Homo;  and  in  the  Corinthian  r-tyle,  the 
Pantheon,  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  and  that  of  Jupiter 
Stator  in  Rome.  The  Tuscan  and  the  Composite  orders 
are  hardly  anything  more  than  modifications  of  the  Greek 
models,  the  Tuscan  being  a  simplification  of  the  Doric, 
without  fluting  and  almost  without  tapering,  and  the  Com- 
posite a  combination  of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  connect- 
ing in  its  capitals  the  volutes  of  the  one  with  the  foliage  of 
the  other.  (See  CORINTHIAN  ORDER,  DORIC  ORDER,  and 
IONIC  ORDER.) 

Order  [Lat.  orrfo],  a  name  used  by  zoologists  and  bot- 
anists for  combinations  of  animals  and  plants.  In  zoology, 
it  is  now  always  used  for  a  group  more  comprehensive  than 
the  family  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  class,  but 
in  botany  usage  varies.  In  the  Systema  A'atitrtK  of  Lin- 
na'us  (who  only  recognized  in  the  organic  kingdoms  the 
categories  of  class,  order,  genus,  and  species)  the  order 
was  the  only  group  intermediate  between  the  class  and 
genus,  and  was  applied  to  combinations  which  are  still 
recognized  as  natural  orders,  although  otherwise  defined. 
Such  are  the  orders  (JHres,  Cote,  Colcoptera,  Hemiptcra, 
Neuroptera,  Lepidoptcra,  Hymenoptera,  Diptera,  Filiees, 
Musei,  Algae,  and  Fungi.  Subsequent  naturalists  intro- 
duced other  categories  and  modified  the  terms  of  the  order. 
Early  French  naturalists  had  employed  the  name  fnmille 
as  a  vernacular  substitute  for  tho  ordo  of  Linnaeus,  and 
later  French  naturalists  use  both  in  different  senses,  re- 
serving the  word  ordre  for  the  groups  recognized  by  Lin- 
naeus, or  of  tho  approximately  equal  value  and  restricting 
famitlc  to  subordinate  ones.  This  custom  has  received 
the  universal  sanction  of  modern  zoologists,  who  accept, 
as  nearly  as  the  present  advanced  condition  of  science  per- 
mits, the  Linnasan  idea  of  orders  as  exhibited  in  the  com- 
binations of  animals  which  he  best  understood,  and  em- 
ploy the  word  famify  (generally  with  the  termination  -idae) 
for  groups  of  about  the  value  of  the  Linnaaan  genus.  The 
custom  is  not  quite  uniform  in  botany,  and  our  most  es- 
teemed botanists  (a.  y.  Prof.  Asa  Gray)  use  the  two  terms 
as  interchangeable,  adopting  the  word  order  in  connection 
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with  the  l.ntin  iiuino  of  the  group  "'"'  /"""'//  in  combina- 
tion with  thu  English  one.  thus:  "Order  Ma L'n-iliac,  •.<•,  mag 
nolia  I'amiK."  No  dctiniiioi  '"  which  will  cn- 

:,!.',    ;,..,  one  from  >aou  definition  alone  to  undet  t:mcl  <ir- 

ders,  only  acquired  experience  atl'l  native  tact  Mitli-  inu'  1'or 

tin-  uppreoiauon  ••(  the  facts  i"  thf  CBM.    Tliox  have,  how 
i  i,.   i  vol.  \_.a  tiz  aa  distinguishable  "  by 

Hi.,    degree!    "I    complication    nl'  thai    -tructurc  "  by  whieh 
thf    includiii";    olaM    i"    indicated.      Pro!      '  under- 

standing  nl'  tin-   limits   i.l'  order-    was   quite  ditlorcnt  from 
l.inmeus's   ami   thf  great    majority  nl'  Icrn    naturalists, 

his  group    being  BOM  comprehensive  ami  t.i  tome  e\tcnt 
equivalent  to  tl..  of  recent  zoologists. 

TiiKoiHtitK  On. i.. 

OrdrriVn*  Vita'lix,  b.  at  Atcham.  Shropshire.  Knir 
lali'l,  Feb.  17.  lli'.'i:  educated  in  Normandy,  where  In-  In 
came  a  iitiink  ;  spent  his  whole  life  in  hi.*  monastery,  and 

.1.  ali'inf    I  I  K'.  lc:i  \  ing    a     l.alin    chronicle    of  rr'-h-Ma -t  !<•:!  1 

history,  t'roiii  tin'  birth  of  Christ  tn  thf  .Vfiir  I  I  I'-',  of  which 

latiiin  in  I  \olumcs  is  included  iu  Bonn's 

A  ilti'fiHii  mil   L  (lirui  }/. 

Orders  in  Council.  This  is  a  phrase  used  in  Eng- 
lanil  to  embrace  certain  orders  niailo  Ity  tin-  sovereign  in 
conjunction  with  his  privy  council.  (Sec  Pltivv  CorNvn,.) 
This  council,  eon-i-tiir.r  iif  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons nominated  by  thf  king,  transacts  must  of  its  business 
through  foiniiiillffs,  known  as  the  boiird  of  council  for 
trailr.  llu-  committee  for  education,  and  the  judicial  com- 
mittee; the  proceedings  nf  |}n'  committees  are  designated 
l!ie  lonls  of  the  council."  On  the  other  hand, 
"orders  in  council  "  are  made  by  the  king,  being  person- 
ally  pre-ent,  by  a<l\ice  of  the  council.  Sur-b  arts,  -trictly 
speaking,  should  be  executive  and  not  legislative  in  their 
nature.  Still,  there  are  extraordinary  emergencies  in  which 
orders  in  council  legislative  in  their  nature  are  issued,  and 
the  parties  eoneerned  trust  to  an  indemnity  from  Parlia- 
ment on  its  meeting.  A  recess  of  Parliament  might  render 
it  impossible  to  obtain  immediate  legislative  sanction  for 
an  act  whieh  the  interests  of  the  state  required  should  bo 
at  once  performed.  Some  orders  of  this  kind  have  assumed 
great  importance  in  the  domain  of  international  law.  These 
are  the  well-knonn  orders  of  ISH7  and  1*09,  by  way  of  re- 
taliation for  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  issued  by  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  The  Berlin  decree  (  \ov.  '2\,  1800}  made 
it  lawful  lor  French  armed  vessels  to  seize  every  neutral 
1  departing  from  Bngliflb  ports  with  cargoes  of  Eng- 
lish merehaii'lisc.  The  retaliatory  orders  of  the  English 
council  (Jan.  7,  1807,  and  Nov.  11  and  21.  IS07)  declared, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  all  neutral  vessels  trading  from 
one  hostile  port  in  Europe  to  another  with  property  be- 
longing to  tin-  enemy  were  liable  to  sei/iiro.  and  ultimately 
that  France  and  all  subject  states  ucrc  in  a  -fate  of  block- 
ade, and  that  all  vessels  might  be  sei/ed  whieh  had  "cer- 
tificates of  origin"  on  board,  or  whieh  should  attempt  to 
trade  with  t  lie  blockaded  ports.  The  "  certificates  of  origin" 
referred  to  in  this  order  wore  certificates  from  the  enemy 
to  the  effect  that  particular  cargoes  were  not  of  British 
manufacture.  The  Milan  decree  of  Napoleon  was  issued 
Dec.  27, 1807,  and  proclaimed  that  the  entire  British  domin- 
ions wore  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  all  countries  wero  pro- 
hibited from  trading  in  any  articles  of  British  produce  or 
manufacture.  These  oppressive  orders  wero  very  obnox- 
ious to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  in  Dec.,  1807,  an 
eoMi:i:i_'  .  ITM  laid  on  eommereial  vessels  in  onr  ports.  In 
Mar..  1809,  an  aet  was  passed  by  Congress  prohibiting  in- 
tercourse with  Franco  and  England  until  their  restrictions 
on  neutral  commerce  were  relaxed.  The  privy  council  in 
Apr.,  1809,  modified  its  previous  onbrs  so  as  only  to  place 
the  ports  of  Holland,  France,  and  Northern  Italy  under 
blockade.  The  order  was  rescinded  June  2."..  I  ML',  alter 
the  French  had  rescinded  their  decrees.  The  policy  of 
thcseorders  in  council  lias  been  strongly  impugned.  'i'hev 
had  much  inllneii'-e  in  bringing  about  the  last  war  of  this 
country  with  England.  They  ha  ve  been  justified  as  a  law- 
ful exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  quite  common  at  the  present  time  in  Kngland  for  the 
Parliament  to  cause  it  statute  to  go  into  effect  at  the  time 

that  an  order  is  is-u. >  I  l.\  the  p,  i\  v nieil.    Thus  in  chap. 

53,  3X  and  .",!>  Viet.,  t  :;  (Ang,  1'.  I'sr;,!.  it  is   provided  that 
the  aet  of  Parliament  of  the  Domini if  Canada  concern- 
ing copyright  attached  UI   vhcduleto  chap'cr  .>:;.  jn-t  re 
t'erred  to.  shall,  it'  assented  to  by  the  crown,  come  into  op- 
eration at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  Her  Maje-tv 

may  by  order  in  ineil  direct.     So.  in  the  aet  of  7  and  8 

Viet.  c.  12  ( international  copyright  act),  there  is  a  clause 
authorizing  the  crown  by  order  in  council  to  extend  the 
privileges  of  British  copyright,  to  works  first,  published  in 
any  foreign  country  w  hieh  gives  similar  privileges  to  works 
of  British  authors.  Some  writers  have  regarded  these  stat- 
utes as  a  delegation  of  legislative  authority  to  the  council. 


The  more  correct  view  would  seem  to  be  that,  while  the 
Parliament  the  legislation,  it  pieserili'--  -peei;,! 

terms  on  which  it  -hall  go  into  ctl'ect.  The  order  of  the 
council  i>  in  the  nature  of  a  c,.nt  iii'.:enf  event,  so  that  what 
is  done  i-  i  iitiii'.'etit  or  conditional  salute,  in- 

I  of  the  ordinary,  ab-olnie.  and  unconditional  one. 

T.  \V.   ItWKillT. 

Orders,  Iti'liuinu*.     Sec  Mn\  inusM. 

Or'dinnnce  of  1787.     The  confederation  of  the  U.S. 
;   Was  delayed  and  put   in  jeopardy  more  by  a   di-pute   as   to 
what  should    be   the    late   of  the    unoccupied    hinds   at    the 
\Ve-t  than  by  anything   el-e.      The    large  State-,  which  by 
their    chart  tt    t"    tin-    "  SoUtb    .~ea."  rl.umcd    to 

have  the  entire  disposal  of  and  jurisdiction  (,nr  the  terri- 
tory within  their  boundaries  as  described  in  charters  pro- 
ng from  the  Crown  of  England.     Sonic  al 
!  not  thus  richly  provided  with    un-eith-d   lands,  as  Mary- 

j    land  and    V  laimed  tiiat    the    State-  which   ui  ie 

proprietors  of  them  ought  to  \ield  them  upas  common 
properly  for  the  benefit  of  all.  since  the  etlorts  of  all  the 
.Males  had  secured  the  ack  nou  le.l  I'nii  nt  nt  i  n.  le  j  .endenee 
from  lireat  Britain.  In  17*0,  New  York  /?a\e  authority 
to  its  delegates  in  Con  ;ri •--  d.  li\  a  limit  lor  its  w. 
boundaries,  and  to  cede  a  part  ..I'  US  land-  for  such  Stales 
..nld  become  memhci-  of  t  he  Con  lei  lei  at  ion.  It  wa~ 
not  until  the  m  \t  year  that  Maryland,  last  id'  all  the  Stales. 
joined  the  new  league.  Soon  afterward,  the  Slate  of 
Virginia  ga\e  np  her  lands  X.  \V .  ot  the  iihio  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit :  but  it  was  not  until  1784  that  an  ordinance 
for  the  temporary  government  oi  the  .North  west  Tei  i  itur\ , 
which  emanated  from  a  committee  ,,f  which  Mr.  JeflVrson 
Was  chairman,  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  <  .in 
federation.  Mr.  .leller-on'-  act  provided  for  the  formation 
on  this  soil,  ot'  States,  which  might  be  organi/.ed  whenever 
there  should  be  20, OIK)  inhabitants  on  the  territory  to  be 
funned  into  a  Slate,  and  which  might,  be  admitted  into 
the  Confederation  on  certain  terms  whenever  their  inhab- 
itants should  be  equal  in  number  to  those  of  the  small,  t 
of  the  original  thirteen  States.  It  also  contained  this 
provision  in  its  original  form  as  presented  to  Congre.-s  : 
"that  after  the  year  I  Silt)  there  should  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  Slates,  other- 
wise than  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  etc."  This  anti- 
slavery  clause  was  lust,  and  the  ordinance  without  it  was 
passed  Apr.  2.'i,  1784,  but  no  settlements  were  made  within 
the  territory  in  question  for  some  years. 

Two  other  attempts  at  legislating  for  the  North-western 
territory  were  made  in  1785  and  178G,  and  the  committee 
raised  in  the  latter  year  to  consider  this  subject  made  a 
report  which  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  in  17*7.  Very 
fortunately,  the  bill  reported  was  laid  aside,  and  a  new 
committee,  appointed  July  U  of  the  same  year,  reported 
two  days  later  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  became  a  law 
in  two  days  after  it  was  submitted  to  Congress.  This  ordi- 
nance, besides  defining  the  rights  of  the  citizen,  contained 
two  provisions  of  great  importance.  The  fourth  article 
prohibited  slavery  and  involuntary  servitude  except  in 
punishment  of  crimes.  Another  article  provided  that  the 
navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  tit. 
Lawrence,  and  the  carrying-places  between  the  same, 
should  be  common  highways,  free  to  the  citizens  of  the 
I".  S.  The  importance  of  this  ordinance  in  shaping  thu 
destinies  of  the  I  .  S.  is  beyond  calculation.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  slavery,  even  a  small  percent- 
age of  it,  had  been  able  to  creep  into  the  territory  where 
the  great  free  States  of  the  West,  E.  of  the  Mississippi 
and  N.  of  the  Ohio,  now  lie,  this  country  would  now  have 
been  a  slave  republic.  It  has  been  generally  supp 
that  Mr.  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachusetts,  then  in  the  con- 
gress of  the  Confederation  and  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee which  reported  the  ordinance,  was  its  principal  author. 
But  an  article  in  the  North  Amci-ii  n,,  /.',  ,-:> -,n  for  Apr., 
1876,  written  by  W.  F.  Poole,  conclusively  shows,  from 
documents  which  have  not  been  used  before,  that  the 
authorship  of  it  must  belong  mainly  to  a  Massachusetts 
clergyman,  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  who  appeared  in  New 
York,  where  the  last  Congress  of  the  Confederation  was 
then  sitting,  and  who  purchased  1,500,000  acres  in  Ohio  for 
a  company  composed  of  officers  in  the  then  recent  war  liv- 
ing in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  4,000,000  acres  for  other 
parties.  For  the  particulars  of  the  evidence  that  he  prin- 
cipally caused  this  bill  to  be  carried  through  Congress  we 
must  refer  to  the  article  in  question.  T.  D.  WOOI.SEY. 

Or'dinary,  in  ecclesiastical  law.  The  meaning  of  the 
l.alin  word  onftMorfaf,  from  whieh  this  term  is  derived,  is 
one  who  has  authority  to  decide  cause-  of  his  own  right 
and  not.  as  a  deputy.  In  ecclesiastical  law  in  England  it 
means  in  general  the  bishop  who  is  the  ordinary  of  his  own 
diocese.  An  important  part  of  the  ordinary's  jurisdiction 
concerned  the  cognizance  of  testaments  of  personal  prop- 
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erty,  the  administration  of  estates  of  persons  dying  intes- 
tate, and  marriages.  In  the  case  of  persons  dying  intes- 
tate, the  rule  of  the  early  law  was  that  the  ordinary  or 
bishop  became  the  owner  of  the  personal  property  in  trust. 
and  his  duty  was  to  apply  the  money  to  pious  or  charitable 
uses.  As  incidental  to  this  jurisdiction,  he  had  the  pro- 
bate of  wills  of  personal  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  they  were  so  far  valid  as  to  withdraw  from 
him  his  usual  power  of  administering  upon  such  property. 
By  an  early  statute  (13  Edward  I.  ch.  9)  these  rules  were 
so  far  modified  that  the  ordinary  was  required  to  pay  an 
intestate's  debts  before  making  the  appropriation  to  "  pious 
uses."  By  a  later  act  (31  Edward  III.  ch.  11)  it  was  re- 
quired that  the  ordinary  shall  depute  the  nearest  and  most 
lawful  friends  of  the  deceased  to  administer  upon  his  es- 
tate, by  which  was  meant  his  nearest  blood-relatives.  By 
a  law  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YITI.  he  might  select 
cither  the  widow  or  next  of  kin,  or  both,  at  his  discretion  ; 
and  where  two  or  more  persons  are  in  the  same  degree  of 
relationship,  he  may  select  between  them.  In  this  way  it 
has  happened  that  a  peculiar  system  of  jurisprudence  has 
grown  up  in  England,  as  applicable  to  wills  and  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  the  law  of  contracting  marriage,  which 
were  all  deemed  to  be  matters  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance 
under  the  control  of  the  ordinary  or  bishop.  This  law  is  to 
be  collected  from  reports  of  decisions  known  as  ecclesiastical 
and  consistory  reports.  The  body  of  this  law,  so  far  as  it 
is  applicable  to  wills  and  administration,  is  in  use  in  the 
States  of  this  country,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  modified 
by  statute.  The  surrogate's  court,  orphans',  and  probate 
courts,  answer  to  that  of  the  ordinary's.  The  term  "  or- 
dinary" or  "judge  ordinary"  is  still  in  use  in  some  of  the 
States.  The  title  "  surrogate  "  is  derived  from  the  name  of 
the  deputy  of  the  ordinary,  who  was  allowed  to  attend  to 
ecclesiastical  matters  in  the  ordinary's  place.  The  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  over  the  matters  referred  to  was  trans- 
ferred in  England  in  1867  to  a  new  tribunal  called  the 
"court  of  probate."  The  judge  having  regular  jurisdic- 
tion over  these  subjects  is  known  as  the  "judge  ordinary." 
He  is  assisted  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  district 
registrars  (see  Counrs),  who  have  powers  to  grant  letters 
testamentary  and  of  administration.  The  same  officer  is 
made  judge  ordinary  of  the  court  of  divorce.  By  the  re- 
cent act  for  the  reorganization  of  the  courts  (supreme  court 
of  judicature  act)  the  court  of  probate  becomes  a  division 
of  "the  high  court  of  justice,"  and  the  judge  ordinary  be- 
comes a  judge  of  that  court.  In  this  country,  the  probate 
courts  have  in  general  only  a  local  jurisdiction.  Thus,  in 
New  York  there  is  a  surrogate  in  each  county.  In  Con- 
necticut there  are  probate  districts,  and  in  a  number  of 
instances  a  single  town  constitutes  a  probate  district.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  desirable  improvement  in  probate  law 
if  the  business  could  be  classified  into  the  litigated  and 
non-litigated,  as  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
Litigated  business  should  be  referred  to  a  judge  of  learn- 
ing and  ability,  while  the  formal  business  could  be  trans- 
acted by  probate  clerks,  resembling  the  registers  in  bank- 
ruptcy. Judicial  force  would  thus  be  economized,  the  im- 
portant questions  being  solved  by  competent  judges  and 
routine  matters  transacted  by  men  of  no  high  grade  as 
lawyers,  but  yet  skilful  as  clerks.  The  work  of  the  courts 
would  also  be  much  better  done  than  at  present,  as  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  high  court  of 
probate  in  England,  which,  since  its  organization  under  a 
single  judge  ordinary,  has  been  conducted  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner.  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Or'dinate  [Lat.  orrfi'imfim],  in  co-ordinate  geometry, 
one  of  the  elements  of  reference  used  to  determine  the  po- 
sition of  a  point  with  respect  to  the  co-ordinate  axis.  It 
is  the  distance  of  the  point  from  the  axis  of  abscissas, 
measured  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ordinates.  Every 
function  of  a  single  variable  may  be  regarded  as  the  ordi- 
nate  of  a  point  of  a  curve  of  which  the  variable  is  the  cor- 
responding abscissa.  This  curve  is  called  the  curve  of  the 
function.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Ordina'tion  [Lat.  ordinatio],  the  ceremony  by  which 
ministers  of  the  Christian  Church  are  dedicated  to  their 
office,  is  performed  in  a  somewhat  different  manner,  and 
somewhat  different  ideas  are  attached  to  it,  in  the  differ- 
ent Christian  churches :  but  the  ceremony  itself  and  its 
principal  feature,  the  imposition  of  hands,  are  as  old  as  the 
Church,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts 
vi.  1-7  ;  xiii.  1-4 ;  xiv.  23  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6).  In 
the  Greek  and  Roman  churches  ordination  is  considered  a 
sacrament ;  that  is,  a  special  divine  gift,  a  new  spirit,  a  fit- 
ness for  the  office,  is  believed  to  be  conferred  by  the  cere- 
mony upon  the  candidate,  and  he  is  thus,  at  once  and 
for  ever,  set  apart  from  the  laity  and  entered  among  the 
clergy,  ordo.  In  order  to  be  valid  ordination  must  be  per- 
formed by  a  bishop  of  the  Church  j  a  priest  or  deacon  has 


no  power  of  conferring  holy  orders,  and  the  ordination  by 
a  bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Church  is  not  acknowledged 
as  having  any  validity.  But  if  once  duly  performed,  the 
ordination  can  never  be  forfeited  or  made  invalid  by  any 
act  of  the  ordained  in  his  after  life  ;  and  it  is  not  re- 
peated when  the  candidate  ascends  from  one  rank  in  the 
Church  to  another.  An  ordination  is  not  lawful,  however, 
because  it  is  valid.  On  the  contrary,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  enacted  very  strict  and  very  minute  laws  con- 
cerning this  point.  A  candidate  can  be  lawfully  ordained 
only  by  his  own  bishop — that  is,  the  bishop  to  whom  he 
belongs  by  birth,  by  domicile,  by  benefice,  or  by  connec- 
tion of  personal  service — and  any  irregularities  render  both 
the  ordaining  bishop  and  the  ordained  candidate  liable  to 
heavy  ecclesiastical  penalties.  In  the  Protestant  or  Evan- 
gelical churches  ordination  is  not  considered  as  sacramental 
or  indelible,  though  it  has  been  questioned  in  the  Church 
of  England  whether  a  bishop  could  be  lawfully  deprived 
of  his  orders  as  bishop.  The  Church  of  England  has  gen- 
erally retained  the  regulations  of  the  ancient  canon  law, 
according  to  which  no  one  could  be  ordained  who  was  not 
provided  with  some  appointment  in  the  Church  capable 
of  maintaining  him,  or  who  was  disqualified  by  bodily  in- 
firmity, immorality,  etc.;  nor  could  the  ordination  take 
place  until  after  an  examination  of  the  fitness  of  the  can- 
didate. The  ordinal,  as  drawn  up  under  Edward  VI.,  then 
modified  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  finally  fixed  by  the 
convocation  of  1061,  also  resembles  the  ancient  service, 
though  it  is  simpler,  and  lays  a  particular  stress  on  the 
examination.  A  clergyman  may  be  suspended  or  deprived 
of  his  ecclesiastical  benefices  by  his  bishop  without  forfeit- 
ing his  ordination.  Ho  is  deprived  of  his  status  of  priest 
or  deacon  only  when  he  is  deposed  or  degraded  on  account 
of  his  being  convicted  of  treason,  murder,  or  felony.  In 
the  Presbyterian  Church  a  minister  is  deposed — that  is,  he 
forfeits  not  only  his  office  but  his  cleric.il  status — by  being 
convicted  of  heresy.  In  the  German  Reformation,  with  its 
ideas  of  a  universal  priesthood  and  its  views  of  the  minis- 
try as  a  calling  rather  than  an  office,  ordination  was  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  solemn  ceremony,  conferring  no  spe- 
cial gift  and  establishing  no  special  status,  but  beautiful 
by  itself  on  account  of  its  pious  remembrance  of  the  times 
of  the  apostles.  Thus  it  was  defined  by  the  first  Protestant 
theologians,  Chemnitz  and  Gerhard,  and  thus  it  was  gen- 
erally considered  by  the  Protestant  churches  in  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  until  of  late  the  old  view  of  the  ministry 
as  a  divine  office  has  seemed  to  revive,  at  the  same  time  that 
a  desire  has  arisen  of  placing  the  whole  liturgy  on  a  more 
objective  basis.  Klicfoth  of  Schwerin  became  the  spokes- 
man of  this  tendency,  and  in  his  memorial  to  the  confer- 
ence of  Dresden  in  !Sj4  he  endeavored,  though  not  with 
any  marked  success,  to  define  ordination  (like  marriage 
and  absolution)  as  occupying  a  place  intermediate  between 
a  ceremony  and  a  sacrament.  Connected  herewith  is  the 
question  whether  an  ordination  received  within  a  certain 
state  Church  should  he  considered  valid  and  legal  in  other 
state  Churches  of  the  same  denomination — a  question  which 
has  been  very  differently  answered.  CLEMENS  PETEKSEN. 

Ord'nance.  Wo  do  not  propose  to  treat  this  subject 
historically,  but  to  present  as  briefly  as  practicable  the 
present  state  of  the  manufacture  of  heavy  guns,  with  oc- 
casional observations  upon  the  theory  of  their  construc- 
tion and  use. 

Preliminary. — Cannon  were  originally  made  of  bars  or 
staves  of  wrought  iron,  secured  by  hoops  of  the  same  ma- 
terial a/trunk  on.  In  some  cases  the  staves  were  welded 
together.  Cast  iron  came  subsequently  very  largely  into 
use,  and,  with  the  exception  of  field  and  siege  artillery, 
constituted  the  sole  material  for  cannon,  which  in  general 
were  bored  from  solid  castings. 

With  reference  to  the  projectiles  to  be  used,  wo  dh^do 
cannon  as  follows:  (1)  "Smooth-bore  guns,"  for  round 
shot  or  shells  ;  (2)  "  rifle  guns,"  mostly  superseding  the 
former  and  throwing  elongated  projectiles. 

Smooth-bore  Cannon. — The  smooth-bore  system  has  prob- 
ably reached  its  highest  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  U.  S. 
The  15  and  20  inch  guns  of  Rodman  and  the  IX.  and  XI. 
inch  of  Dahlgren  have,  in  their  respective  spheres  of  ser- 
vice, fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  distinguished 
officers  by  whom  they  were  designed  and  whose  names 
they  bear.  The  Rodman  guns  are  cast  hollow,  upon  the 
plan  of  interior  cooling ;  and  this  is  so  arranged  that  from 
the  time  the  metal  is  run  into  the  mould  the  heat  shall  be 
wholly  taken  off  from  the  interior,  so  that  the  cooling  of 
any  one  portion  of  the  gun  shall  precede  that  of  the  metal 
outside  of  it.  To  effect  this  a  hollow  cylinder,  termed  the 
core-barrel,  closed  at  the  bottom  and  coated  on  the  outside 
with  refractory  material,  is  placed  in  the  mould  of  the  gun, 
the  melted  metal  being  run  into  the  space  between  the 
mould  and  the  core-barrel.  At  the  time  of  casting  water 
is  conducted  into  the  core-barrel  through  a  pipe  placed 
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centrally,  and  opening  near  the  bottom  of  the  core-barrel  ; 
anil  tl"-  w:itrr.  ri-ing  between  the  pipe  ami  the  interior 
of  the  core-barrel,  Hows  "It  from  the  top  of  the  laiter,  tlin- 
i-stablishing  :i  continuous  circulation  of  water,  and  cooling 

the  L'MIl  if, in  l/i'  in!,,-;,,}-.  At  the  Maine  time  tile-  iron  fla-k- 
eontaining  the  mould  are  kept  hot  by  tire  applied  exter- 
nally, so  that  internal  cooling  is  oiled  ually  Moored.  This 
moiie  ..I'  en-ting  was  introduced  by  lien.  Itodman,  and  the 

gnus  are  *aid  to  I a-t  hollow  with  "  water  eon-." 

The  llahlL-n-n  IX.  ineli  ami  XI. -ineli  guns  were  east  -olid, 
and  in  exterior  firm  eyliudrical.  being  made  us  near  the 
finished  si/.o  at  the  reinforce  as  practicable,  the  rlia-i-  being 
formed  by  turning  off  the  large  excess  of  metal.  This 
mode  of  oastinj.'  ua-  ad"pted  ill  order  to  give,  great  10 

liditv  to  the  lower  part  of  the  gun,  where  strength  is  re- 
quired. The  mould,  plared  before  en-ting  in  a  |iit,  was 
surrounded  with  sand  a  precaution  to  ni.tain  very  slow 
cooling  of  the  gun,  which  after  easting  was  left  several 
da\  s  iii  the  pit.  The  boring  was  Hie  --ted  by  cutting  out  a 
cylinder  from  the  centre  of  the  gun.  and  from  this  oylin- 
dcr.  at  different  points.  !«•-(  specimens  of  the  meta!  uero 
taken.  As  a  general  rub-,  the  iron  and  treatment  which 
had  given  good  re-iilts  at  any  one  foundry  wore  required 

to  be  strictly  adhere. 1  to.  and    very  '/real    su -SS  certainly 

attended  these  guns.  It  call,  however,  hardly  be  doubted 
that  for  cast-iron  guns  of  very  great  weight  the  wator- 
eore  system  is  to  he  preferred. 

Rifle  CUHHIIU. — The  introduction  of  rifle  cannon  is  of 
very  recent  date,  as  they  were  not  practically  successful 
until  after  the  Crimean  war.  I'.itle  guns  for  field  service 
were  used  by  the  l-'reneli  in  the  Italian  campaign  of  I^.V.l. 

Adi-unt'i'i'x  "/'  A'///''  f 'IUIMOII. —  Kound  projectiles  thrown 
from  smooth-bore  guns  are  irregular  in  their  flight  from 
two  principal  causes:  (  1)  The  friction  of  the  ball  against 
the  surface  of  the  bore. ;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  resultant  of 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  against  the  surface  does 
not  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ball,  the  lat- 
ter not  generally  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  figure.  The 
effect  of  these  disturbing  causes  is  to  produce  a  rotation 
of  the  ball  about  an  axis  varying  according  to  the  amount 
and  action  of  these  forces,  and  a  consequent  uncertainty 
in  the  course  of  the  projectile.  It  was  found  that  by  im- 
pressing upon  the  round  projectile  a  rotation  about  an  axis 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  boro  of  the  gun  much 
greater  accuracy  of  fire  was  obtained.  This  rotation  was 
given  by  inclined  grooves  cut  in  the  interior  surface  of  the 
bore,  and  thus,  like  a  screw,  imparting  the  desired  rota- 
tion to  the  ball,  which,  being  a  little  larger  than  the  boro, 
was,  when  of  lead,  forced  down  mechanically.  The  rotary 
mo  \  ement  of  the  ball  thus  obtained  prevents  the  uncertain 
friction  on  the  sides  of  the  boro :  and  as  to  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  the  rotation  continually  changing  the  point  of 
application  of  the  disturbing  force,  it  balances  itself,  and 
the  shot  continues  its  direction  subject  only  to  the  rotation 
due  to  the  rifling. 

This  principle  was  soon  found  to  apply  to  elongated 
projectiles,  which  were  introduced  in  small-arms,  with  va- 
rious devices  for  compelling  the  projectile  to  "take"  the 
grooves.  The  introduction  of  the  elongated  projectile  in 
small-arms  was  attended  not  only  with  the  greater  a. -en 
racy  exhibited  by  the  round  ball  projected  from  a  rifled 
bore,  but  with  an  extraordinary  increase  of  range.  The 
elongated  projectile,  issuing  from  the  gun  without  rotation 
about  its  axis,  would  almost  immediately  revolve  about  its 
shortest  diameter,  this  being  the  only  stable  condition  of  its 
motion.  To  prevent  this  tumbling  of  the  shot,  forced  ro- 
tation is  given  to  it  by  rifling  the  gun.  While  the  rifle 
projectile  preserves  its  rotation  about  its  axis,  it  moves 
point  forward,  is  far  less  resisted  by  the  air  than  the  sphere 
of  equal  weight,  and.  by  preserving  its  velocity,  is  effect- 
ive at  much  greater  ranges.  The  initial  velocity  of  the 
shot,  its  rate  of  rotation,  and  its  figure  and  weight  will  de- 
termine its  course. 

Smooth-bora  small-arms  are  now  entirely  superseded  by 
the  rifle;  and  although  the  same  is  not  true  in  regard  to 

s oth-boro  and  rifle  cannon,  the  latter  are  almost  the 

sole  subject  of  study  and  experiment,  and  they  must  of 
necessity  be  a  main  portion  of  every  well-appointed  ar- 
mament. It  may  be  presumed  that  difficulties  of  little 
isoqucnco  iii  the  rifle  musket,  with  a  projectile  of  yield- 
ing material,  may  become  very  serious  when  wo  undertake 
rifle  cannon,  with  their  heavy  charges  and  rigid  projectiles. 
usually  of  cast  iron.  As  the  elongated  shot  greatly  exceeds 
in  weight  the  round  projectile  of  like  calibre,  and  is  sub- 
jected both  to  a  sliding  and  rotary  movement,  it  becomes 
peculiarly  necessary  to  keep  the  bore  of  rifle  cannon  free 
from  foulness  or  accidental  impediments. 

Work  r<'<{iiirr<l  /mm  IHfl?  tfint*. — The.  increased  weight 
of  the  rifle  projectile,  as  well  as  the  other  considerations 
alluded  to,  make  it  necessary  to  provide  for  increased 
strength  in  the  construction  of  rifle  cannon.  Thus,  the 


rifle   of  8.4   inches   calibre,  or    '.'•-  plunder    si tl, 

throws  a  projectile,  as  a  rifle,  of  from  MI  to  Inn  pounds;  a 

In  inch  si i  ii  In.  re  ;run  has  a  shell  of  I  oo.  a  solid  shoi  .,t' 

12.)  pounds :  the  10  inch  ritlc.  a  projectile  of  L'.,0  pounds  or 
heavier,  according  to  its  length  and  oilier  dimensions.  Aa 
in  the  steam  engine  the  pro-.-iirc  in  the  cylinder  depends 
on  the  resistance  op| -d  to  the  pi-t MI  in  the  rifle  can- 
non the  charge  hein^  jesj-ted  by  the  greater  inn--  in  pro 
portion  to  the  surface  on  which  the  pressure  i  -  applied,  the 

i  -la-tie  fluid  will  neee-sarily  assume  a  higher  tension  than 

With    the   spherical    projeeliic. 

Xtftin  tiji.in  linn*  >,.it*til<  ,»t.  In  investigating  the  re- 
sistance of  a  cylinder  to  a  pre-siuc  applied  equally  over 
its  interior  surface,  we  ino-t  distin^ui-h  two  ease-:  /-'in,t, 
when  the  strain  is  caused  by  a  -lowly  increasing  force, 
such  as  that  upon  the  cylinder  of  the  hydraulic  pre-s  pro- 
duced by  the  repeated  strokes  of  the  pump,  and  when  the 
pressure  attains  a  maximum  and  is  equal  to  the  le-i-tance 
of  the  cylinder;  K><I,H>{,  when  the  strain  is  more  suddenly 
and  rapidly  applied,  as  with  a  charge  ot  fired  gunpowder, 
and  time  for  the  full  development  of  the  n  -i-tam-c  of  the 
cylinder  is  not  given. 

(1)   L'< »i*tn>ir.    i.<  n   Sl>i»-lii  iiif,-i'i^l)n/  l'i,i-iT. — We  sup- 
pose the  cylinder  to  be  composed  of  thin  concentric  rings 
or  circular  layers   of  metal.      \Ve   may   premise  th:, 
strain   in  sn  first  felt    by  the  inner  layer,  and 

that,  if  increased  to  the  rupturing  point,  the  interior  layer 
will  be  the  first  to  yield;  but  with  force-  not  beyond  the 
regular  working  resistance  of  the  cylinder  the  strain  will 
extend  freely  from  layer  to  layer,  and  all  tbe-e  lavers  will 
together  make  up  the  resistance  of  the  whole  cylinder. 
Now,  supposing  the  pressure  to  have  gradually  increased 
to  its  maximum,  and  become  stationary,  causing  a  strain 
in  equilibrium  with  the  ri-.-istance.  how  will  this  strain  bo 
distributed  among  the  several  layers  of  the  cylinder?  In 
transmitting  the  strain  from  the  inner  ring  to  the  others. 
each  will  be  extended  in  succession,  and  whatever  of  the 
strain  is  not  supported  by  the  elasticity  id'  the  first  layer  is 
transferred  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  cadi  layer  supporting 
its  part  of  the  strain,  and  tran.-fcrring  the  excess  to  those 
exterior  to  it.  Thus,  the  outer  ring  is  extended  by  its  part 
of  the  whole  strain;  and  if  it  were  possible  for  the  next 
within  it  to  remain  more  strained  than  the  outer,  the  latter 
would  not  be  at  rest,  but  would  receive  the  strain  and  be 
further  extended ;  thus  we  see  that  the  extension  of  the 
several  layers  would  be  by  equal  forces,  and  the  strength 
of  the  whole  proportional  to  the  number  of  layers  or  the 
thickness  of  the  cylinder;  and  each  one  of  the  layers  sus- 
taining an  equal  part  of  the  resistance,  every  layer  will  be 
extended,  but  by  the  same  force  as  the  others,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  several  layers  will  be  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  lengths  or  to  their  diameters  or  radii.  The  case 
is  similar  to  that  of  rods  of  unequal  length,  which  are  ex- 
tended by  equal  forces  proportionally  to  their  respective 
lengths.  And  if  we  represent  by  R  and  r  the  radii  of  the 
outer  and  inner  circumferences  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
cylinder  before  the  pressure  is  applied,  and  bye  the  exten- 
sion of  the  interior  layer,  that  of  the  exterior  will  be  e  -. 

Before  extension  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  cylin- 
der will  be  .r(R2  —  rj).  After  extension  the  area  will  be- 
come— 


,  or 


which  last  expression,  as  —  la  greater  than  r,  and  —  is 

greater  than  unity,  must  be  greater  than  w(R7  — r2),  the 
area  of  sections  of  cylinder  before  pressure. 

The  rule  of  Barlow,  that  the  resistance  of  the  layers 
varies  inversely  with  the  squares  of  tht-ir  <li>t:unTs  from  tin. 
centre,  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  area  of  the 
cross-section  of  the  cylinder  remains  constant  "luring  the 
application  of  internal  pressure.  This  <{<»'•;  not  appear  to 
be  the  case.  Although  we  have  not  considered  the  force 
as  carried  to  the  burning-point,  our  views  are  illustrated 
experimentally  by  thu  trials  of  cylinders  of  cast  iron  de- 
scribed by  (ten.  Rodman.  ( £.>•/>•  •<  'i"i'  -nt*  »n  Metal  for  Cun- 
no»,  and  Ciinnon  /'ntrdfr,  p.  Ia6.)  These  cylinders  were 
carefully  prepared  and  burst  by  a  slowly-increasing  pres- 
sure produced  by  forcing  beeswax  into  them :  and  the 
pressure  under  which  each  set  was  broken,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  metal,  are  given  in  the  following  table:  also  the 
ratio  of  the  thickness  of  the  metal  to  the  bursting  force : 
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No.  of  set. 

Thickness  of 
metal. 

Bursting  pres- 
sure per  sq.  in. 

Ratio  of 
thickness. 

Ratio  of  hurst- 
ing  force. 

1 

.2  in. 

9,768 

1. 

1. 

a 

.3 

14,854 

1.5 

1.52 

3 

.4 

20,286 

2.0 

2.07 

4 

.5 

2;i,610 

2.5 

2.41 

5 

.6 

27,404 

3.0 

2.80 

6 

.7 

31,979 

3.5 

3.27 

7 

.8 

36,890 

4.0 

3.77 

8 

.9 

38,887 

4.5 

3.98 

9 

1.0 

45,566 

5.0 

4.66 

10 

1.1 

49,760 

5.5 

5.09 

11 

1  2 

49,813 

6.0 

5.10 

Although  Gen.  Kodman  docs  not  regard  this  experiment 
as  entirely  reliable,  he  remarks  that  these  results  are  an- 
omalous, and  do  not  confirm  the  theory  on  this  kind  of 
resistance.  Up  to  the  ninth  set,  inclusive,  they  show  the 
resistance  to  increase  almost  directly  as  the  thickness  of 
metal.  They  certainly  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
theory  of  the  resistance  varying  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances  from  the  centre. 

It  would  seem  that  whenever  there  is  time  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  force,  its  action  will  be  in  accordance  with 
our  views ;  and  a  remarkable  example  has  very  recently 
been  made  public.'  (See  £hgrtnwr6wr,  May  7,  1875,  p.  385.) 
A  cylinder  of  Whitworth  steel  of  2.50  inches  bore  and  7.83 
inches  external  diameter  was  closed  at  the  ends  and  sub- 
jected to  repeated  discharges  of  gunpowder,  the  gas  escap- 
ing by  a  small  orifice  0.1  inch  diameter.  After  forty-eight 
discharges  the  bore  was  found  to  be  enlarged  .0485  inch, 
and  the  exterior  .1919  inch.  Here  even  a  great  work  of  re- 
sistance appears  to  have  been  done  by  the  external  portion. 

Hesistunce  of  u  Cylinder  to  u  rapidfy-inereasiity  force 
like  that  of  Fired  Gnnpoicder. — Still  supposing  the  cylin- 
der to  be  made  up  of  successive  rings  or  layers,  we  see 
that  tiie  first  action  of  the  powder  will  be  upon  the  bore  or 
interior  layer;  that  the  assistance  which  the  bore  will  re- 
ceive from  the  layers  which  follow  it  outwardly  in  succes- 
sion will  be  greater  as  the  force  of  the  powder  is  more 
gradually  developed;  and  that  in  general  the  inner  layer 
will  be  most  severely  strained,  and  witb  forces  increased  to 
the  bursting-point  the  fracture  will  begin  at  the  bore.  From 
observation  of  the  effects  of  severe  and  continued  firing 
upon  cast-iron  guns,  it  appears  that  injury  is  first  shown 
by  minute  fissures  produced  at  the  surface  of  the  bore,  as 
if  the  strain  was  too  quickly  increased  to  admit  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  more  distant  metal.  These  fissures  are  grad- 
ually extended  by  repeated  firing  until  the  destruction  of 
the  gun  is  complete.  It  is  well  known  that  the  part  of  the 
bore  of  guns  exposed  to  severe  strain  by  tension  is  small, 
and  exceeds  but  little  the  space  occupied  by  the  powder ; 
and  we  conclude  that  the  extreme  force  of  the  powder  is 
developed  before  the  projectile  has  moved  its  own  length 
from  its  place.  A  rapid  accumulation  of  the  force  of  the 
powder  to  its  maximum,  and  very  great  reduction  beyonil 
this  limit,  arc  characteristic  of  all  kinds  of  powder,  but  they 
dillVr  widely  in  the  mode  in  which  they  pass  from  first 
combustion  to  the  highest  tension,  as  well  as  in  their  con- 
tinued pressure  on  the  projectile. 

If  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  docs  not  act  in  resisting 
the  strain  of  gunpowder  in  the  same  manner  as  with  a 
slowly-increasing  force,  it  is  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
not  time  to  bring  into  action  the  exterior  metal  of  the  gun 
before  the  strain  has  passed  its  maximum.  In  this  way 
powder  may  no  doubt  be  so  quick  that  rupture  commences 
at  the  surface  of  the  bore  while  it  is  actually  unsupported 
by  the  outer  metal  of  the  gun.  Not  only  does  it  require 
time  to  bring  into  action  the  strength  of  the  layers  of 
metal  relatively  to  their  distances  from  the  bore,  but  the 
mode  in  which  we  conceive  them  to  resist  will  increase 
that  time.  As  in  all  other  cases  of  strain,  the  work  done 
by  any  layer  will  be  proportional  to  the  force  multiplied 
by  the  extension  produced  in  that  layer,  and  the  greater 
extension  which  must  be  given  to  the  more  distant  layers 
will  add  to  the  time  of  bringing  the  greatest  resistance  to 
act  in  any  given  case. 

Afodi'8  of  obtaining  Increased  Strength  in  Cannon. — The 
strength  evidently  required  in  rifle  cannon  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  in  cast-iron  guns  by  increase  of  thickness.  Prob- 
ably, the  laws  governing  the  resistance  to  the  strains  of 
firing,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  material  itself,  will  pre- 
vent the  use  of  guns  of  cast  iron  made  in  a  single  piece,  as 
rifle  cannon.  With  the  exception  of  the  large  smooth-bore 
guns  before  described,  and  some  varieties  of  field  artillery, 
all  modern  ordnance  consists  of  cannon  made  of  two  or 
more  separate  parts,  united  to  form  the  complete  gun, 
which  wo  denominate  a  "  built-up  ff»n."  Built-up  guns 
are  as  follows:  (1)  banded  guns,  (2)  tubed  guns,  (3)  guns 
of  bands  and  tubes  combined. 

Theory  of  Handed  Onus. — Banded  guns  are  composed  of 
a  body,  usually  of  cast  iron,  strengthened  by  bands  or 


hoops,  either  shrunk  on  or  forced  into  their  places.  Thus, 
the  1'arrott  gun  of  1800-61  consisted  of  a  cast-iron  body 
and  a  wrought-iron  band  or  reinforce.  In  France  and 
Sweden  heavy  cast-iron  guns,  hooped  with  steel  bands, 
have  also  been  used,  and,  as  represented,  with  favorable 
results.  The  principle  on  which  the  banded  gun  depends 
is  that  of  producing  a  tension  upon  the  hoop  or  band,  gen- 
erally by  the  well-known  operation  of  "shrinking,"  and 
thus  calling  forth  the  strength  of  the  exterior  part  of  the 
gun  to  meet  in  advance,  as  it  were,  the  strain  produced  by 
firing  the  gun.  The  shrinking  on  of  the  band  will  neces- 
sarily produce  a  compression  at  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and 
thus  a  part  of  the  strength  of  the  external  band  is  made 
available  at  the  first  effort  of  the  charge  and  at  the  very 
moment  of  firing.  The  band  therefore  takes  a  part — and 
it  may  be  said  the  first  part — in  the  work  of  resistance,  and 
until  it  has  yielded  the  metal  of  the  bore  is  not  in  danger. 
This  operation  of  the  band  cannot  be  questioned,  but 
doubts  have  been  suggested  as  to  its  regular  and  sustained 
action  when  put  on  "  under  a  strain." 

But  we  may  mention,  in  support  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
band,  the  following  considerations:  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  bands  applied  with  the  proper  degree  of  tension  are  a 
very  effective  mode  of  strengthening  guns.  That  the  bands 
are  under  a  strain,  and  may  become  less  effective  in  time, 
has  been  advanced  as  an  objection  to  banded  guns;  but 
both  fact  and  sound  reasoning  will  show  that,  as  in  all 
other  constructions,  when  proper  proportions  are  followed, 
guns  so  made  will  work  continuously  with  safety.  Thus, 
in  a  large  steam-engine  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder 
are  secured  by  bolts,  and  these  are  placed  under  strain  by 
screwing  up  to  make  a  tight  joint  and  to  meet  the  shock 
produced  by  the  sudden  admission  of  the  steam  to  the  cyl- 
inder ;  yet  these  bolts,  if  properly  proportioned,  go  on  for 
many  millions  of  shocks  without  failure. 

All  constructions  must  consist  of  parts,  some  of  which 
arc  subjected  to  strain  :  and  it  depends  wholly  on  the  due 
proportion  of  the  parts  in  reference  to  the  strains  to  which 
they  are  subjected  whether  the  work  can  bo  performed 
safely  and  constantly  or  not.  Guns,  like  other  mechanical 
constructions,  should  be  viewed  in  reference  to  the  regular 
work  they  may  safely  perform,  although  guns  are  from  the 
nature  of  the  force  employed  more  subject  to  be  accident- 
ally overstrained. 

The  theory  we  have  advanced  is  the  same  upon  which 
the  Armstrong,  Woolwich,  and  the  Krupp  guns  are  con- 
structed. In  all  of  them  the  external  parts  are  placed  upon 
the  internal  portion  or  barrel  by  being  forced  or  shrunk 
on.  The  1'arrott  guns,  altogether  lighter  than  the  more 
modern  rilles,  have  presented  too  many  cases  of  endurance 
to  permit  any  doubt  of  the  efiicacy  of  bands  in  strengthen- 
ing guns. 

Tufted  Guns. — Tubed  guns  are  those  in  which  additional 
strength  is  obtained  by  the  insertion  of  a  tube  of  wrought 
iron  or  steel,  the  body  of  the  gun  being  usually  of  cast  iron. 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
various  plans  proposed,  but  we  may  say  that  one  writer, 
Pallisser,  advocates  wrought  iron,  the  tube  being  inserted 
from  the  muzzle ;  and  Parsons  prefers  steel,  inserted  from 
the  breech.  The  wrought-iron  tube  can  be  made  of  just 
sufficient  exterior  diameter  to  admit  of  its  being  pushed 
into  the  gun.  By  a  few  rounds  the  tube  is  expanded 
against  the  cast  iron,  by  which  something  like  the  action 
of  a  band  is  obtained  from  it.  The  stronger  material  form- 
ing the  actual  bore  is  better  suited  than  cast  iron  to  resist 
the  first  strain,  which  falls  upon  that  part.  It  is,  more- 
over, a  metal  much  less  subject  to  fissures  than  cast  iron 
or  steel,  and  it  is  probable  that  tubed  guns  of  this  kind 
will  be  found  the  least  costly  description  of  the  heavy  rifled 
cannon  now  demanded. 

Guns  of  Tubes  and  Hands  Combined.  (See  also  ARTIL- 
LERY.)— Such  are  the  English  "  Woolwich  guns,"  composed 
of  a  steel  tube  and  large  bands  of  wrought  iron,  called  coils 
from  the  mode  of  their  manufacture ;  also  the  Krupp  gun, 
made  wholly  of  steel,  and  consisting  of  a  large  barrel  or 
centre  piece  and  built  up  with  heavy  bands. 

Rifle  cannon  are  either  muzzle-loading  or  breech-loading. 
The  latter  have  been  extensively  adopted  in  Germany  and 
Russia,  and  various  devices  for  closing  the  breech  have 
been  introduced.  To  the  success  of  any  of  these  the  effec- 
tual cutting  off  the  escape  of  the  gas  is  essential,  and  this 
is  best  accomplished  by  the  ring  of  Mr.  Broadwell.  The 
protection  of  the  gunners  and  the  facility  of  loading,  par- 
ticularly on  shipboard  or  in  casemates,  are  important  points 
in  favor  of  breech-loading  cannon. 

Mortars. — These  are  very  short  pieces  of  ordnance,  de- 
signed for  throwing  heavy  projectiles  at  a  high  elevation, 
their  effect  being  produced  by  the  weight  and  velocity  ac- 
quired by  the  projectile  in  its  descent  from  a  great  height. 
Mortars  in  general  have  smooth  bores  and  spherical  pro- 
jectiles. If,  however,  by  rifling  the  mortar  it  can  be  made 
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capable  of  projecting  m:i.->c«  two  lo  three  times  the  weight 
of  the  spherical  projectile,  the  advantage  of  such  ae! 
i-  init  to  lie  doubted.     Some  experiment-  made  in  this  direc- 
tion  indicate  ih:ii   favorable.    results  can  bo  obtained  by 
rilling  the  ordinary  mortar. 

I'ftijrrtilf*.  —  Of  thc-e  we  -hull  "lily  mention  such  as  be- 
long to  rillc  <-:iiiii.in.  wliicli  may  he  divided  into  tWO  • 
—  "expanding  "  and  "ii"!!  e.\|(:uidinir."  Expanding  pro- 
jectiles lire  such  as  are  provided  with  n  portion  of  metal 
Sufficiently  yielding  to  the  force  of  tho  powder  to  "  take  " 
the  groOTM  of  the  gun.  ami  linn  effect  tno  rotation  nf  tho 
irojeetile.  Non  expanding  projectiles  lire  of  two  kinds  — 
irst.  those  which  are  titled  with  projections,  usually  culled 
"  stii'ls."  which  move  in  the  grooves,  thus  giving  rotation 
to  the  shot  ;  and.  si  .....  ndly.  projectile"  for  breech-loading 
irons,  which  arc  furnished.  on  their  cylindrical  purl,  with 
a  coating  "f  soft  metal  or  with  rings  of  .suitalile  exterior 
diameter  to  fit  n  portion  of  the  bore  of  the  gun  at  tho  rear, 
from  which  the  groove-  ha\e  been  removed.  On  firing  tho 
soft  metal  is  forced  through  the  grooves  and  rotation  oh- 
tained.  The  s\-tem  of  i.iml«  is  adopted  in  the  Woolwich 
guns  in  England,  the  <-<Ktt>d  itn>j>->'tilv  of  course  with 
bree.-h  loading  guns,  and  the  expanding  system  has  been 
c\toii-ively  Uied  in  the  I'.  S. 

With  the  projectile  the  rilling  of  the  gun  is  closely  con- 
i  .....  fed,  lint  ut  .....  mint  properly  consider  the  question  of 
twist,  nuinher  of  grooves,  and  other  points  of  much  inter- 
est. With  regard  to  the  I  uist,  it  may  be  paid  that  the  in- 
creasing twist  is  fa\  orahle  to  the  taking  of  tho  grooves  by 
the  expanding  projectile  at  the  first  effort  of  tho  powder, 
and  that  the  elfcct  will  he  to  relieve  the  gun  at  tho  moment 
of  greatest  strain.  The  Kng!i-h.  as  we  understand,  have 
adopted  the  increasing  twist  in  the  Woolwich  guns,  which 
are  served  with  studded  projectiles.  If  we  are  correctly 
informed,  these  projectiles  are  so  arranged  that  they  rest, 
when  in  the  gun,  upon  the  studs,  which  thus  carry  tho 
weight  of  the  projectile,  while  they  must  of  course  do  tho 
whole,  work  of  rotation.  Wo  think  many  of  the  complaints 
of  damage  to  the  bore  of  these,  guns  are  erroneously  attrib- 
uted to  the  increasing  twist,  and  that  the,  weight  of  the  pro- 
jectile should  bo  supported  by  the  bore,  and  tho  studs,  en- 
tering but  not  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  grooves,  should 
he  confined  to  their  proper  office  of  giving  rotation  to  the 
projectile. 

Closely  connected  with  our  subject  are  the  mounting  of 
heavy  guns  and  penetration  of  armor-plates,  but  to  con- 
sider them  would  carry  us  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this 
article. 

For  our  own  country  tho  subject  of  heavy  ordnance  has 
a  peculiar  interest.  Since  the  peace  in  1K65  we  have  been 
unwilling  to  persevere  in  keeping  pace  with  other  govern- 
ments in  the  production  of  the  very  heavy  rifle  cannon 
which  during  the  last  ten  years  have  been  so  largely  made 
in  Kurope.  To  a  certain  extent  we  have  derived  advantage 
from  their  experience,  but  at  the  same  time  we  arc  losing 
the  skill  and  tho  appliances  for  executing  such  work.  The 
cost  of  such  ordnance  is  undoubtedly  great,  but  nothing  to 
that  of  being  found  unprepared  in  the  emergency  of  a  for- 
eign war.  K.  P.  I'ARIIOTT. 

Ordnance  Survey,  British.  The  Ordnance  Survey, 
so  called  from  having  been  originally  under  the  control  of 
ml  of  ordnance,  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  com- 
mencement in  the  operations  conducted  by  Gen.  Roy  in 
17S4  for  the  determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude 
of  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  though  it 
was  only  in  1701  that  tho  systematic  survey  of  the  coun- 
try with  tho  view  of  producing  a  military  map  of  tho 
whole  kingdom  on  tho  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile 


was  commenced.  Tho  first  sheet  of  this  map  was  pub- 
I  Jan.  I,  1801,  and  in  1824  tho  work  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  include  the  whole  of  the  S.  of  England,  with 
part  of  Wales  and  a  small  part  of  Scotland,  when  it  was 
in  a  great  measure  suspended  in  order  that  tho  survey  of 
Ireland  on  the  scale  of  l>  inches  to  a  mile  might  bo  pro- 
eecded  with.  In  1840,  this  survey  of  Ireland  being  com- 
pleted, and  tho  military  map  of  England  finished  up  to  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  gov- 
ernment derided  on  adopting  the  scale  of  6  inches  to  a  mile 
for  the  survey  of  the  remaining  counties  of  England  and 
the  whole  of  Scotland.  In  Is.'i.'i  the  scale  was  again  chang- 
ed, and  that  of  ^^  (25.344  inches  to  a  mile)  ordered  for 
the  cultivated  districts  of  the  four  northern  counties  of 
England  and  of  the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  uncultivated 
districts  were  at  the  same  time  to  bo  drawn  on  the  se  . 
6  inches  to  a  milo  (yo^co)'  and  tho  2^05^  plans  to  bo  re- 
duced to  tho  6-inch  scale,  so  as  to  make  tho  plans  of  e\  i TV 
county  perfect  on  that  scale.  In  1862  the  four  northern 
counties  were  finished,  and  in  the  following  year  the  ex- 
tension of  the  large  scale  to  those  portions  of  the  country 
which  bail  been  previously  surveyed  on  tho  scale  of  1  inch 
only  was  ordered. 


At  the  present  moment  the  1-inch  map  of  England,  with 
hills  engraved.  i«  complete;  thai  of  Scotland  is  about  half 
completed,  with  bills:  that  of  Ireland  is  completed  and 
hed  in  outline,  and  about  one  half  is  engraved  with 
hills,  'fhe  south  ea-tcin  counties  of  Kii'_'lan<l  ate  partly 
finished  and  partly  in  progress  on  the  large  scale,  and  the 

snney  is  now  being  pr -nted  principally  in  the  mineral 

districts  ot    the  country.      The  MIIVCV  ol    Scotland    is   com 
plcle.l  on  tin-  large  scale,  with    the   exception   of  the   Shct 

land   Islands,  which  are  in  progress,  and  -or >f  the  south- 

. unties,  which    are   only  on  the   I',  inch  scale.      Towns 
are  published  generally  on  the  -ealc  of  jjj. 

Tne  sheets  of  the  li  inch   ami  1-inch   map  arc  engraved 

on  copper.      It  is  unn --arv  here   to   explain   the  p 

of  clcctrotyping  by  which  the  engraved  plates  are  innlti- 
plied.  a-  it  is  now  generally  known.  'I1  I  the 

js'gjj-seale  are  zineo graphed,      'flu-  reduction   from  t 
the  li  inch  ,-eale  ]-  ellcctcd  by  photogra  phy.  t  he  relation  of 
those  two  systems  being  that  a    li  inch  sheet  when    divided 
into  1x4       I  ti  similar  rectangles  :  each  of  the-c  rectangles 
corresponds   to  a  sheet  of  the  large  scale.     The  she, 
the  jjj-scalc  used  for  towns  are  formed  by  dividing  a  u^jjj- 
atO    >          '        '2.i  rectangles.       In    some    ca-c-   Ihc'towil 

maps  have  been  engraved,  but  they  are  generally  zinco- 
graphed. 

The  principal  triangulation  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ire 
land  consists  of  some  o.">n  stations,  the  triangle  ,-i.|es  being 
ill  some  eases  upward  of  100  miles  in  length,  'flic  angles 
were  measured  with  theodolite-  of  tt,  -Land  I  ^  inches 
diameter.  The  latitudes  of  ,'12  stations  were  determined 
by  observation,  and  the  direction  of  the  mcridi 
at  60  stations.  It  is  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Ordnance 
Survey  that  these  observations  wore  mostly  made  by  non- 
' missioned  officers  of  Royal  Engineers;  and  any  one 

\\hoe\amilics    the     leeoj/jif   i,f  tfi'-    /'/in'-ijtiif   Trinn<itil<it'x»i 

(1858)  will  be  nt  ha-t  sat  i-lied  with  tho  precision  and  com- 
pletcne--  of  the  work.  The  triangulation  was  reduced  by 
the  method  of  least  squares — a  most  laborious  operation. 
Six  base-lines  were  measured  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
but  the  final  results  are  made  to  depend  on  tho  two  line's 
— one  in  the  N.  of  Ireland  (8  miles  long),  and  the  other 
in  the  S.  of  England  (7  miles  long) — which  were  measured 
with  Colby's  "compensation  bars."  The  latitudes  of  the 
stations  were  determined  with  tho  zenith  sector,  but  the 
superiority  of  tho  zenith  telescope  for  such  observations 
has  since  been  proved. 

The  British  triangulation  contributes  an  arc  of  more 
than  10°  to  the  data  for  tho  determination  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  which,  co.nbined  with  the  most  recent  mea- 
surements in  Russia  and  India,  gives  an  ellipsoid  whoso 
semi-axes  are  20,926,350,  20,919,972,  and  20,853,429  feet 
of  the  standard  yard  ;  the  greater  equatorial  axis  being  in 
Ion.  15°  34'  K.  If,  however,  a  solid  of  revolution  be  in- 
sisted on,  tho  semi-axes  are  20,926,062  and  20,855,121 

feet. 

In  1862  the  English  triangulation  was  connected  through 
France  with  that  of  Belgium,  with  the  view  of  so  far  com- 
pleting the  grand  are  of  parallel  (which  will  shortly  be 
published)  between  the  western  point  of  Ireland  and  Orsk 
on  tho  river  Ural.  At  the  head-quarters  office  at  South- 
ampton a  series  of  comparisons  has  lately  been  made,  with 
the  utmost  attainable  precision,  between  the  standard  yard 
of  England  and  the  geodetic  standards  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  India,  Australia,  and  the  I".  S.  of  America. 
The  American  standards  were — tho  metre  "  No.  6  "  of  the 
six  metres  which  were  compared  (  U.  S,  C.  Sttrrry  1!<  i>., 
1862,  App.  26)  with  tho  "committee  metre,"  and  two  stand- 
ard yards  for  the  lake  surveys.  The  account  of  these  com- 
parisons will  be  found  in  the  I'liilnaophical  Tranaactiona 
of  the  Jioyal  Society  for  1866  and  1873,  and  in  the  volume 
entitled  Compariaoni  of  Standards  of  Length  of  Enyluiuir 
France,  etc.  (London,  1866). 

The  principal  triangulation  is  reduced  to  a  secondary 
triangulation  having  sides  about  6  miles  long,  by  means 
of  theodolites  of  12  inches  diameter;  this  triangulation  is 
again  reduced  by  7-inch  theodolites  to  sides  of  1  or  2 
miles  in  length,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  country. 
Tho  trigonometrically  computed  lengths  of  these  sides 
form  a  check  on  tho  chain  measurements  and  prevent 
effectually  any  errors.  The  nature  of  the  projection  u<cd 
for  the  6-inch  county  maps  will  be  sufficiently  explained  by 
saying  that  the  edges  of  the  sheets  are  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  central  meridian  of  tho  county.  The 
sheets  measure  36  inches  by  24,  each  showing  a  rectangle 
of  ii  miles  by  4.  The  projection  for  the  1-inch  map  of 
Scotland  is  a  modification  of  Flamstead's. 

With  regard  to  levels.  A  system  of  initial  levels  exe- 
cuted with  the  greatest  accuracy,  covering  the  country  and 
reduced  by  the  laborious  method  of  least  squares,  forms 
a  basis  on  which  all  district  levelling  is  founded.  Tho 
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maps  show  elevations  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  6-inch  maps  show  contour-lines  drawn  at  50,  100,  200 
.  . .  .  ,  and  at  intervals  of  100  feet  up  to  1000.  These  con- 
tours are  also  inserted  on  outline  impressions  of  the  more 
recent  sheets  of  the  1-inch  map. 

Besides  the  ordinary  steady  work  of  surveying  the 
country,  special  surveys  have  been  and  are  made  from  time 
to  time  for  the  war  department  and  other  services,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but,  for  instance,  in  Canada  and  in  Gib- 
raltar, and  trained  parties  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  have 
been  employed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  British 
Columbia  and  elsewhere.  The  surveys  of  Jerusalem  and 
its  vicinity  and  of  portions  of  the  desert  of  Sinai,  though 
semi-official  and  paid  from  private  subscriptions,  owe  much 
of  the  value  that  attaches  to  them  to  their  connection  with 
the  Ordnance  Survey. 

In  1860  the  process  of  photo-zincography,  by  which  pho- 
tographs are  transferred  to  the  surface  of  a  zinc  plate, 
thence  to  be  printed  from  as  in  ordinary  zincography,  was 
introduced  by  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  James,  and  has  proved 
invaluable  in  the  production  of  inexpensive  and  perfect 
copies  of  maps  or  other  documents.  At  Southampton  an 
extensive  series  of  fac-similea  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
ancient  national  manuscripts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  including  the  great  survey  of  England  made  in 
1086  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Donieiday  ]>ool',  has  been  made  and  pub- 
lished, and  further  copies  are  making,  including  some  of 
the  very  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  charters. 

The  organization  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  has  been 
steadily  preserved,  having  been  found  to  produce  results 
certainly  of  the  highest  quality  at  moderate  cost.  Its  es- 
sential feature  is  the  combination  of  military  and  civil 
elements.  There  arc  20  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
including  1  director,  4  field-officers,  7  captains,  C  lieuten- 
ants, and  a  quartermaster.  There  are  four  companies  of 
Koyal  Engineers,  which,  including  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, amount  to  372  men.  The  number  of  civil  assistants 
and  laborers  is  about  1450.  At  Southampton  there  are  6 
officers  and  about  70  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of 
Royal  Engineers,  and  some  420  civil  assistants  and  laborers. 
In  this  staff  are  included  100  engravers,  132  zincographic 
tracers  and  printers,  60  colorists,  50  draughtsmen  and  ex- 
aminers of  plans,  20  trigonometrical  computers,  32  artificers, 
including  3  opticians,  besides  photographers,  clerks,  ac- 
countants, and  others.  The  sum  voted  annually  by  Par- 
liament for  the  prosecution  of  the  survey  varies  from  time 
to  time;  it  is  at  present  about  £130,000.  It  would  be  im- 
possible here  to  do  more  than  name  the  several  directors 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey — Gen.  Roy,  Col.  Williams,  Gen. 
Mudge,  (ion.  Colby,  Col.  Hall,  and  Gen.  Sir  Henry  James, 
to  whoso  able  and  energetic  directorship  the  survey  owes 
much  of  its  efficiency,  and  the  present  director,  Maj.-Gen. 
Cameron,  C.  B.,  F.  K.  S.  A.  11.  CLAUKE. 

Ordogno9  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Asturias  and 
Leon,  of  whom  the  first  two  became  celebrated  for  their 
wars  with  the  Moors.  ORDOGNO  I.  succeeded  his  father  as 
king  of  Asturias  in  850,  fortified  Leon  and  Astorgu.  ami 
conquered  Salamanca  in  862.  I),  at  Oviedo  in  866. — 
OsDOONO  II.,  a  son  of  Alfonso  III.,  succeeded  Garcias  I. 
in  913  as  king  of  Leon  and  Asturias,  and  removed  the 
royal  residence  from  Oviedo  to  Leon.  He  defeated  the 
Moors  in  916  at  St.  Etienne  do  Gormaz,  and  took  from 
them  Talavoyra  de  la  Reyna.  1).  in  923. — ORDOGNO  IV.,  a 
son  of  Alfonso  IV.,  fought  about  the  crown  of  Leon  with 
Sancho  I.,  who  was  supported  by  Abd-er-Rahman,  caliph 
of  Cordova.  In  960,  Ordogno.  who  had  received  the  sur- 
name of  THE  BAD,  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  flee.  D. 
shortly  after  in  a  village  of  Andalusia. 

Ore,  a  metal  chemically  combined,  or  in  a  native  state, 
mechanically  mixed  with  other  sub-stones,  which  render 
treatment  necessary  to  separate  it.  In  a  strictly  technical 
sense,  only  those  sub-stones  are  ores  which  contain  the 
metal  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  sufficient  purity  to  make 
the  treatment  profitable.  Arsenopyrite,  a  combination  of 
arsenic,  sulphur,  and  iron,  contains  34.4  per  cent,  of  iron, 
but  is  not  an  ore  of  iron,  because  the  metal  made  from  it 
is  not  of  sufficient  commercial  value  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  treating  it.  THOMAS  EGLESTON. 

O'Rea'gan  (ANTHONY),  D.  B.,  a  native  of  Ireland  :  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the  U.  S. ;  was  in  1854 
consecrated  bishop  of  Chicago;  translated  in  1858  to  the 
see  of  Dora  in  partibiu  infidelinm,  and  d.  in  1865. 

Oreforo.     See  OEREBRO. 

Ore  Deposits.  An  ore  deposit  is  any  natural  occur- 
rence of  metalliferous  minerals  from  which  one  or  more  of 
the  heavy  ^metals  can  be  profitably  extracted.  The  ore 
may  be  a  single  native  metal,  or  a  chemical  or  mechani- 
cal mixture  of  metals,  or  a  single  mineral  consisting  of  a 


metallic  oxide  or  a  metallic  salt,  or  it  may  be  a  mechani- 
cal mixture  of  several  of  these  minerals.  Generally,  the 
ore  is  associated  more  or  less  intimately  with  other  min- 
erals, which  are  called  the  gangue.  The  ore  and  the 
gangue  together  form  the  deposit. 

Texture. — Metalliferous  deposits  sometimes  consist  solely 
of  one  ore,  as  in  some  occurrences  of  magnetite,  haematite, 
spathic  iron  ore,  galena,  more  often  of  two  or  more  ores, 
with  one  or  more  minerals  forming  the  gangue.  The  dif- 
ferent ores  may  be  intimately  associated  with  each  other 
and  with  the  minerals  forming  the  gangue,' or  they  may 
exist  separately  and  with  a  greater  or  less  regularity 
of  distribution.  The  more  common  varieties  of  texture, 
chiefly  as  given  by  Von  Cotta,  are — 

Compact,  when  the  texture  is  so  fine  that  the  separate  par- 
ticles are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  :  compact  hematite. 
Granular,  when  the  particles  are  visibly  in  the  form  of 
grains:  fine-grained,  medium-grained,  coarse-grained,  are 
terms  used  to  indicate  the  size  of  the  individual  particles : 
granular  magnetite,  granular  pyrites,  etc. 

Micaceous  or  finely  laminated,  when  the  particles  are  in 
thin  laminte  or  scales:  micaceous  specular  iron  ore. 

Disseminated,  when  the  ore  is  distributed  through  the 
gangue  in  grains  or  lamina?. 

Porphyritic,  when  the  ore  is  distributed  as  integral  crys- 
tals through  the  gangue. 

Jlandcd  or  combed,  when  the  constituents — ores  or  gangue 
or  both — are  arranged  in  parallel  layers.  This  variety, 
which  is  very  common  in  certain  kinds  of  deposits,  is  of 
signal  interest  from  both  scientific  and  economic  stand- 

points.  Deposits  having 
structure  were  form- 
ed  in  cavities,  fissures, 
raves. chimneys,  and  the 
layers  indicate  gradual 
growth  under  more  or 
li-ss  varying  conditions. 
The  oldest  members  or 
layers  (n,  a)  formed  on 
the  opposite  walls  (Fig. 
1),  then  b,  b,  c,  c,  till 
finally  the  two  youngest 
members,  rf,  rf,  filled  the 
narrowed  space.  Fre- 
quently two  contempo- 
raneous layers,  which 
may  alone  fill  the  vein  or 
may  form  the  two  young- 
est members,  consist  of 
crystals  set  perpendicularly  to  the  walls  of  the  vein,  and 
with  their  terminal  faces  bristling  toward  each  other  from 

opposite  sides  or  inter- 
lacing (d  d  in  the  sketch). 
This  symmetrical  repeti- 
tion is  sometimes  inter- 
fered with  by  the  inter- 
position of  other  layers 
when  the  vein  has  re- 
opened and  formed  a  new 
vein  between  the  walls 
of  an  older  one.  Fig.  2 
represents  three  distinct 
veins,  A,  B,  C,  between 
the  same  walls. 

Ctiitcentric-bandfd,  Co- 
cttrdenerze,  or  Ithtijcrz?, 
when  the  bands  are  ar- 
ranged symmetrically 
around  a  nucleus,  which 
is  often  a  fragment,  as  in 
Fig.  3. 

Brecciated. — The  de- 
posits very  often  contain  fragments  of  the  enclosing  rock 
or  "country,"  or,  also,  pieces  of  still  older  ore-formations. 
i  3.  When  these  are  very 

numerous  the  texture  is 
brecciated.  Sometimes 
these  fragments  form 
nuclei,  around  which 
the  minerals  of  the  ore 
and  gangue  have  crys- 
tallized, forming  a  mas- 
sive or  banded  or  drusy 
cement.  Very  often,  es- 
pecially in  veins,  the 
highly  altered  frag- 
ments of  the  wall-rock 

.  si™  ne?riy  ^r'r 

vein,  Przibram  (Grimm):  a,  green-  nl)mg>  ln  whlcn  the 
stone;  b,  brown  blende;  c,  galena;  minerals  of  the  ore  and 
d,  siderite ;  e,  drusy  cavities.  gangue  are  distributed 
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in  tliin  threads  and  scams.     (Heo  Fig.  4.)     Tho  texture  is 

•  ..::i!l',  rarthy  granular  or  flaky  and  lenticular. 


when    tin- 

pO-it  contains    mallV   caV 
itic-   lineil    with  CM 

The     boundaries     of    a       \ 
depo.-it   arc  .-ailed   wall-  :        \ 
when  these   arc  well    de 
lineil.   the  |il:ine  between 
the  deposit  and  Ih. 
rnek  is  called  the  -. 
iHn/liiiinli  :  this  i"  son 
time-    MTV  sn  .....  Ill    and      '*• 
highly   polished      * 


Kiu.  4. 


kk 


;     e  h 

- 


•'I'lilt  nf  Mir 

-  -The  formation  i'l'  any 

deposit   was  due  to   slow 

Iv  acting  causes  working     ; 

during  long  periods  (if 
time,  anil  nl'ten  uinler 
more  or  less  varying 
conditions.  The  prog- 
growth  is  often 
marked  by  the  handed 
Btnietl.re  when  prc-ent, 
the  varying  OOBdltlOBI 
by  the  alternating  con- 
stitution of  the  bands,  and  the  relative  ages  of  the  con- 
stituents by  their  relative  |iositions  in  the  separate  hands 
or  hy  the  superpo-ition  of  one  upon  another,  forming 
what  is  called  a  paragcnctic  scries,  as  in  Fig.  5.  Not 
1'i.i.  n. 


wall-rm-k  ;*,  clcfls;     ,  wal-rock 
in  the  lode;  r,  ore. 


mend,. 
Xj   ' ,-   llonvy  «jiar. 

SB  BMIVJ  «p«r. 
;  lri.0  |i}-rlt««. 
|  Floor..p.r. 

iron  pyritei. 
Cilcttt. 


Paragenctlc  series  ( Von 

nnfrcquently  the  constituents  of  one  of  the  minerals  hare 
been  removed  in  part  or  wholly,  and  other  substances  have 
taken  their  place,  forming  a  new  mineral,  which,  however, 
retains  the  external  crystalline  form  of  its  predecessor; 
this  process,  called  pseudomorphism,  has  sometimes  gone 
so  far  that  a  new  series  of  minerals  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  older  deposit.  Limonite,  pscudomorphous  after  spathic 
iron  ore,  is  one  of  the  more  frequent  instances  of  deposits 
changed  as  regards  mineral  composition. 

Grvii/iini/  i  if  .Mint-nil*. — Certain  metalliferous  substances 
have  a  tendency  to  occur  together,  either  chemically  com- 
bined or  associated  as  separate  minerals  ;  for  instance,  ores 
of  lead  and  zinc,  of  copper  and  iron,  of  cobalt  and  nickel, 
of  iron  and  manganese,  of  tin  and  wolfram.  A  similar  tend- 
ency to  association  exists  with  regard  to  certain  gangue 
minerals,  both  among  themselves  and  with  certain  ore 


Two  Member*. 
Galena,  blende. 


Iron      pyrites, 
chal copy  rite. 


Tin,  wolfram. 


Three  Members. 

Catena,  blende, 
iron  pyrites 
(silver  ores). 


Iron  pyrites, 
chalcopyrile, 
quartz  (cop- 
per ores). 


Tin,    wolfram, 
quartz. 


fbur  or  more  Members. 
Galena,  blende,  Iron  pyrites, 
quartz, and  spathic  iron.di- 
alauite,  lint\vn  spar,  calcite, 
or  heavy  spar. 

Iron  pyrites,  chalcopyritc, 
galena,  blende,  and  spathic 
iron,  dlalagitc,  brown  spar, 
calcite,  or  heavy  spar. 


Tin,   wolfram,  quartz,  mica, 
tourmaline,  topaz,  etc. 


groups.     The  preceding  table,  from  Von   Cotta's   Treatise 


on  Ore  Itrpnuitii  (translated  by  F.  Prime,  Jr.),  illustrate! 

some  lery  '".Minion  in-tance-  i,f  a--<>ciation  where  the  de- 
posit <-on-i-t-  ot'  l  wo.  ot '  tliri'i-.  or  of  four  or  more  members. 
Osiitnti'in  /."in.  '\'\\n\  part  of  a  d.-po-it  which  is  near- 
e-t  the  «•:!!  f  h'-  -iirturf  i-  -iit.jri-1  to  .-lialiLTi-  |.r. ..  In.'r.l  h\ 
the  oxidizing  influence  of  tin-  deseendin/  water-.  'I  hi- 
inllucm-o  is  e-pceially  ad  he  where  portions  of  the  de|.o-it 
are  subjected  to  eoii-tatit  drainage,  so  that  water  frc-hlv 
i-harL'ed  with  o\\  Jin  and  ra  I  honi.-  arid  i-  more  or  less 
eon-tantly  tilt. Tin-  ilirnii'.'h  the  ma--.  The  ic-ult  of  this 

1" -s  is  the   nxidi/ing   of  the    sulphun-tti-d    ores,  and,  if 

continued  long  enough,  the  removal  of  nearly  all  tin 
tallie  contents   except  thi'  iron,  w  hich  remains,  chiefly  as 
Icrric  oxide,  and  part  of  the  precious  inctaN.  which  remain 
in    a    native   state..     This   oxidi/.ed    portion    is    called   the 

in,"    "  Ki-crne   Hut."      In    many  regions  w  hich 
ccn    subjected    to   the   long-continni-d    di •-triiction    of  the 
-ui  face    by   glacial   action,  this    oxidi/.ed    rone   has   been 
wholly  removed. 

CltfKiJi'-tititiii. — The  modes  of  occurrence  ot   oic-  are  BO 
varied  that  it  has  been  found  necessary,  both  for  technical 
and    scientific   purposes,   to  elas.-ify   them.     The    pi. 
state  of  our  knowledge  warrants  the  a-<umptini,   ih 
greater  number  of  the  varieties  of  dcpo-it^  were  not  formed 
cither  previously  to,  or  cuntcmporancoii-h  with,  the  enclos- 
ing rock,  but  that  their  forms  arc  due  to  the  action   upon 

the  enclosing  rock  of  processes  in  some  instances  t liani- 

eal.  in  others  chemical,  which  made  room  for  the  formation 
of  the  ore  and  gangue.  We  know,  also,  that  all  metal! if 
erous  aggregations  are  the  result  of  a  process,  or  of  a  scries 
of  processes,  of  concentration — that  their  constituents,  ex- 
isting previously  in  a  diffused  state,  were  moved  in  a  fluid 
or  gaseous  condition.  In  circulating  in  the  crust  of  the 
earth,  whether  descending  or  aM-cndinir,  they  moved  along 
lines  of  least  resistance,  passing  slowly  through  the  capil- 
lary cracks  and  pores  of  hard  rocks,  and  more  freely  in 
more  permeable  beds  like  sandstone,  but  tending  always, 
as  in  all  drainage,  to  converge  from  the  countless  minute 
and  restricted  channels  to  the  larger  and  more  open  fissures 
or  cavities.  \Vhcrc\er,  in  the  path  of  this  circulation, 
there  existed  a  cause  competent  to  arrest  and  render  stable 
a  metallic  substance  thus  moving,  there  was  effected  a  fur- 
ther concentration,  which,  if  carried  far  enough,  resulted 
in  an  ore  deposit.  The  following  classification  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  above-mentioned  conditions  and  with  our 
present  knowledge  regarding  the  origin  of  ore  deposits : 

I.  DISSEMINATED  CONCENTRATION. 

1.  Impregnations,  Fallbands. 
II.  AGGREGATED  CONCENTRATION. 

1.  Lenticular  aggregations  and 

beds. 

2.  Irregular  masses. 

3.  Reticulated  veins. 

4.  Contact  deposits. 

III.  CAVE  DEPOSITS.  ~\ 

IV.  GASB- 
V.  FISSURE-' 

VI.  SURFACE  DEPOSITS. 

1.  Residuary  deposits. 

2.  Stream  deposits. 

3.  Lake  and  bog  deposits. 

Deposits  tchose  forms  are  dependent  on  the  texture  of  the 
rock  or  on  its  mineral  constitution,  or  on  both  conditions. 

I.  DISSEMINATED  CONCENTRATION. — Impregnations. — The 
determining  characteristic  of  this  form  is  the  dissemina- 
tion of  one  or  more  metallic  substances,  in  particles  from 
an  invisible  size  up  to  that  of  a  pea  or  larger,  through  the 
rock-mass.  The  particles  may  DC  in  flakes  or  grains  or 
crystals.  They  may  occur  in  any  kind  of  rock,  sediment- 
ary, metamorphic,  or  eruptive.  The  roost  common  illus- 
tration of  this  form  is  seen  in  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
iron  pyrites  in  ebales  and  schists  and  in  hornblendic 
rocks,  granites,  etc.  When  this  disseminated  pyrites  con- 
tains gold,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  especially  in  the  mct- 
amorphic  schists,  it  sometimes  becomes  of  economic  value. 
The  Permian  sandstone  and  shales  along  the  western  edge 
of  the  Ural  Mountains  are  impregnated  with  copper  ores, 
as  malachite,  a/.nritc.  rolborthite,  with  some  cuprite,  chal- 
copyrite,  and  tetrahedrite.  They  occur  especially  in  the 
sandstone  as  a  cement  and  forming  films  in  the  'cracks,  and 
they  also  replace  the  remains  of  plants  contained  in  the  rock. 
Similar  occurrences  in  sandstone  arc  known  in  different 
parts  of  Bohemia,  Tyrol,  Chili,  and  in  the  U.  S.  At  Alans 
feld  in  the  Hart/.,  and  at  many  points  in  Thuringia,  the 
Permian  limestone  is  associated  with  dark,  bituminous, 
marly  clay-slates,  which  are  impregnated  with  ores  of  cop- 
per and  of  other  metals,  and  have  long  been  worked.  The 
ores  occurring  here  arc  pyrite,  chalcopyrito,  bornitc,  chal- 
cocite,  tctrahcdrite,  cuprite,  meloconitc,  malachite,  azurite, 
native  copper,  native  silver  (very  rare),  galena,  brown  and 


Forms  due  to  the 
texture  of  the  en- 
closing rock  or  to 
its  mineral  consti- 
tution, or  to  both 
causes. 


a  VEINS'™'  1     Forms  (Iue  chiefly  to  pre-existing 
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black  zincblende,  copper-nickel,  earthy  cobalt,  cobaltine, 
bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  molybdenite,  the  last  five 
very  rare.  The  other  minerals  are  calcite,  gypsum,  barytes, 
mica,  asphaltum,  and  coal.  Very  generally  tho  organic 
remains,  especially  of  plants  and  fishes,  are  changed  to 
copper  and  iron  pyrites.  The  copper  ores  predominate 
very  greatly  over  all  the  others.  The  famous  deposits  of 
native  copper  on  Lake  Superior  are  in  part  impregnations 
in  the  amygdaloids  of  the  melaphyr.  The  copper  occurs 
as  a  secondary  product,  filling  or  lining  amygdaloidal  cav- 
ities, anil  as  threads  and  films,  and  associated  in  these  with 
quartz,  calcite,  iron-chlorite,  green-earth,  epidote,  and  prch- 
nite,  analcite,  adularia,  and  laumontite,  and  often  with 
native  silver.  It  also  occurs  in  the  conglomerates  and 
sandstones  formed  from  the  detritus  of  quartz-porphyry, 
which  are  interbedded  with  the  melaphyr.  In  these  con- 
glomerates and  sandstones  the  copper  occurs  in  the  inter- 
stices between  the  grains,  often  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
form  a  continuous  cement.  In  the  great  Calumet  and 
Hecla  inine  the  conglomerate  is  from  6  to  8  feet  thick, 
and  in  the  extensive  areas  worked  in  the  mine  tho 
copper  averages  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  rock.  Its  asso- 
ciated cementing  minerals  are  calcite,  quartz,  and  opi- 
dote.  In  most  instances,  both  in  the  amygdaloiils  and  in 
the  conglomerate,  the  copper  has  replaced  older  mine- 
rals. Copper  ores  occur  also  as  impregnations  in  tho 
extensive  Lower  Silurian  sandstone,  younger  than  tho 
melaphyr,  but,  so  far  as  is  known,  not  to  a  workable  extent. 
Ores  of  lead  and  of  zinc  also  occur  as  impregnations.  The 
ores  of  the  two  metals  are  generally  associated  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent.  One  of  the  most  noted  instances  is  that  at 
Commern  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  rock  is  the  Jiimler 
Sandntrin  (Triassic),  here  immediately  overlying  the  De- 
vonian. At  the  bottom  it  is  a  conglomerate  of  coarse 
Devonian  fragments  cemented  by  quartz.  Above  this  is  a 
fine  white  or  yellow  loose  sandstone  in  thick  bods,  with 
numerous  lenticular  layers  of  conglomerate.  The  sand- 
stone and  enclosed  conglomerate  are  very  uniformly  im- 
pregnated with  galena,  often  associated  with  a  little  zinc- 
blende.  The  ore  is  in  grains  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head 
to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  and  these  almost  invari- 
ably contain  sand  in  tho  interior,  cemented  by  the  ore.  The 
galena  is  sometimes  changed  to  cerusite,  and  the  presence 
of  a  little  copper  is  shown  by  stains  of  green  and  blue  car- 
bonates. The  ores  contain  j3JoiIth  to  jjjjjjth  of  silver.  Ores 


of  lead  and  zinc  frequently  occur  as  impregnations  to 
a  small  extent  in  many  argillaceous  rocks  of  different 
age?,  as  in  tho  Chemung  beds  of  New  York  and  in  the 
shales  of  the  Carboniferous  and  in  coal.  They  also  occur 
extensively  in  the  various  lead-bearing  limestones  and 
dolomites,  but,  owing  to  the  texture  of  these  rocks,  the 
impregnations  are  very  subordinate  to  the  other  forms  of 
deposits.  Auriferous  pyrites  and  native  gold  form  typical 
impregnations  in  some  metamorphic  sehists.  Many  of  the 
occurrences  of  ores  of  cobalt  and  tin  in  quartz  and  mica 
schists  and  of  tin  in  granitic  rocks  are  other  instances. 
This  form  of  deposit  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  Scan- 
dinavia, where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  fallbands. 
These  are  beds,  or  portions  of  beds,  of  mctamorphic  schists 
impregnated  with  sulphurets.  At  Kongsberg  the  impreg- 
nations consist  especially  of  iron  pyrites,  and,  with  this, 
lesser  amounts  of  copper  pyrites,  pyrrhotite  and  blende, 
and  traces  of  silver-glance  and  native  silver  ;  at  this  point 
their  chief  importance  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  enrich  tho 
veins  which  traverse  them.  At  Skutterud  and  Snarum  the 
rock  containing  the  fallbands  is  a  fine-grained  mica-schist, 
forming  transitions  into  quart/Jess  mica-schist,  quartzite, 
and  gneiss.  The  ores  and  associated  minerals  are  cobaltine, 
skutterudite,  arsenopyrite  containing  cobalt,  leucopyrite, 
chalcopyrite,  molybdenite,  pyrrhotite,  pyrite,  galena,  chal- 
cocite,  malachite,  native  copper,  chrysocolla,  magnetite, 
titanite,  Htrotitanite,  i*utile,  graphite,  amphibole,  tremo- 
lite,  anthophyllite,  cuhlite,  actinolite,  amianth,  epidote, 
garnet,  scapolite,  smoky  quart?.,  tourmaline,  talc,  and  ser- 
pentine. The  ores  contain  a  small  percentage  of  nickel, 
but  they  are  worked  especially  for  the  cobalt. 

II.  AGGREGATED  CONCENTRATIONS. — 1.  Lenticular  Aggre- 
f/tttioHH  tend  I$t(h. — It  frequently  happens  that  the  ores, 
instead  of  being  in  grains  dissem incited  with  more  or  less 
regularity  throughout  tho  rock,  are  aggregated  into  nu- 
merous masses.  If  the  roek  is  stratified,  these  aggrega- 
tions are  generally  lenticular  and  parallel  to  the  stratifica- 
tion. These  may  consist  wholly  of  ore,  or  of  ore  associated 
with  the  minerals  forming  the  rock,  or  with  minerals  which 
are  not  essential  constituents  of  the  rock.  AVhcn  thc?e  len- 
ticular masses  He  so  close  together  that  they  predominate 
over  the  enclosing  rock,  or  when  the  ore  and  its  gangue 
form  a  continuous  interstratified  sheet,  the  deposit  is  a 
bed.  Between  all  the  already  mentioned  forms,  impreg- 
nations, lenticular  aggregations,  and  beds,  there  are  in- 
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Iron-ore  beds,  Superior  Mine,  Lake  Superior:  c.  s.,  chloritic  schist;  s.  and  c.  s..  silicious  and  chloritic  schist;  u.  11.,  upper  hfiema- 
tite;  L.  ii.,  lower  htematite;  p.  o.,  pure  ore;  M.  o.,  mixed  ore;  D.,  diorite. 


termediate  forms;  they  all  sometimes  occur  in  the  same 
deposit,  passing  gradually  one  into  the  other,  or  the  same 
ores  occurring  in  the  same  kind  of  rock  may  in  the  same 
district  bo  represented  in  each  of  these  forms.  As  instances 
we  may  mention  some  of  the  occurrences  of  auriferous 
pyrites  in  inetamorphic  schists,  and  especially  of  magne- 
tite in  chloritic  schists,  where  the  three  forms  arc  rarely 
absent.  Excepting,  perhaps,  tin,  there  is  hardly  any  ore 
that  does  not  occur  in  this  form  of  deposit.  The  ores  of 
the  more  common  metals,  as  iron,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper, 
often  occur  each  as  the  sole  constituent  of  the  bed  ;  while 
ores  of  the  other  metals,  when  present,  are  generally  sub- 
ordinately  associated  with  the  more  common  ores  or  with 
gangue  minerals.  As  iron  is  the  most  universally  distrib- 
uted metal,  so  it  forms  also  the  most  extensive  beds.  As 
a  carbonate  it  forms  extensive  and  very  important  beds 
associated  with  tho  shales  and  limestones  of  the  coal- 
measures,  as  well  as  in  other  formations.  At  Eisenerz  in 
Styria  a  bed  of  spathic  iron,  in  places  600  feet  thick,  oc- 
curs in  the  Devonian  limestone,  covered  in  part  with  Wer- 
fener  strata  (Triassic  sandstone).  The  junction  with  the 
limestone  is  not  sharply  marked,  but  is  effected  by  a  tran- 
sition, in  which  the  limestone  is  seen  to  be  mixed  with 
ripntlno  iron  ore.  The  beds  of  hematite  in  the  Archaean 
schists  often  attain  to  enormous  dimensions.  In  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  bordering  Lake  Superior,  specular 


iron  ores,  with  not  more  than  from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  for- 
eign substance,  chiefly  quartz,  form  beds  of  great  persist- 
ence, and  often  30  to  50  feet  thick,  in  chloritic  and  talcose 


FIG.  7. 


Pilot  Knob:  1, 1,  hard  specular  ore;  2,  slate;  3,  porphyry  con- 
glomerate with  ore;  3,  porphyry  conglomerate  with  ore  in 
matrix;  P.  c.,  porphyry  conglomerate  with  i  ore;  R.  P.,  red 
porphyry. 

slates  (Fig.  6).    Besides  these,  there  are  beds  of  leaner  sili- 
cious ore  which  aggregate  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
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unil  can  often  be  traced  continuously  for  many  miles.  At 
Pilot  Knuli  in  Missouri  a  lied  "1  luemutile  limn'  tliiin-IIP 
feet  tlii. -k  o,-, ni-  intci-stratificd  with  bedded  quartzifunius 

!>orpliyry  and  porphyry  conglomerate  (Fig.  7  i.  Magnetic 
ron  also  forms  very  large  bed-  in  |uelll  in  North .eii.-ti'i  n 
and  South -e:i.«ti'rn  New  York  and  in  New  Jersey.  In  the 
upper  penin-iilii  of  Michigan,  magnetite  aNo  form-  in  chlo- 
riiic  -lale-  beds  of  exceptional  piniiy  and  richness,  which 
in  p!  thickness  of  6(i  to  SO  feet.  The  annexe.! 

Fig.  **   chows   a   much-  plo  g 

faulted  lied  of  magnet- 
ite B  teet  thick  at  the 
I'.vrain  mini'  in  New 
,.  In  many  lead- 
bcarinix  limestone-  ami 
dolomites,  the  ore  de- 
posit assumes  in  places 
the  bed  fiirm.  though, 
owing  to  the  tendrn. -v 
of  these  roeks  to  form 
open  cavities,  other 
forms  of  deposits  are 
much  more  common. 
The  great  lead  and 
nickel  mines  of  Mine  La 
Motte  in  Missouri  are 
worked  in  a  bed  in  dol- 
omite, which  belongs  tn  Kaulted  iiiaijnetiic  ord,  Hyram  Mini', 
the  C'lileiferous  or  to  an  N'  J'  <'•'<"'•  "/  Xew  Jtrs"-'>  '' 
older  epoch.  The  ores,  in  some  places  only  galena,  in 
others  galena  with  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  ores,  appear 
to  be  confined  chiefly  to  one  horizon  in  the  dolomite.  In 
this  tliev  are  sometimes  concentrated  into  a  continuous 
layer  i*>  inchc-  in  2  or  3  feet  thick  ;  sometimes  they  form 
numerous  minor  sheets  or  lenticular  masses  <li.-tributcd 
through  several  yards'  thickness  of  the  dolomite,  and  ac- 
companied in  this  by  galena  in  impregnations  and  threads 
and  small  scums  in  the  clefts.  In  part  of  the  field,  the 
ores  of  nickel  and  cobalt  are  confined  to  a  seam  of  argil- 
laceous ,-hale  rarely  one  foot  thick  accompanying  the 
lead  hearing  lie  1  and  abounding  in  Liiii/nfee.  To  give  an 
instance  of  a  lied  of  ore  other  than  iron  in  metamorphie 
strata,  we  may  mention  the  copper  ores  of  Vermont.  In 
Orange  county  a  copper-bearing  zone  has  been  traced  for 
1  miles  in  mica  slate,  and  has  given  ti-o  to  mining 
at  several  points.  The  ore,  consisting  of  ohalcopyrite. 
pyrite.  and  quartz,  varies  from  2  or  3  feet  to  more  than 
20  feet  iii  thickness.  It  has  often  the  stratified  and  gran- 
ular structure  of  the  schist,  and  consists  in  places  of  a 
solid  lied,  in  others  of  isolated  lenticular  masses  interstrati- 
ficd  and  overlapping  each  other  in  the  mica  schist. 

2.  h-reifnlitr  Mnintes  (Stoecke  in  part). — These  are  all  de- 
posits of  irregular  outline  which  have  not  been  formed  in 
open  cavities.  Such  arc  some  of  the  great  iron  ore  deposits 
of  the  world,  as  the  magnetite  stock  nt  Tagilsk  in  the  Ural 
Mountains  and  the  haematite  (altered  from  magnetite)  of 
Iron  Mountain  in  Missouri.  At  the  tatter  place  immense 
masses  of  ore  of  {indefinable  shape  occur  in  porphyry, 
and  this  porphyry,  which  is  partly  decomposed  (D.  P.  in 
Fig.  9),  is  besides  traversed  throughout  by  ore  in  veins  of 
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class  belongs  the  great  tin  Stockwerk  of  Zinnwald  in  Sax- 
ony. Here  a  dome-shaped  mass  of  greisscn  {quartz  and 
litiiian  mica)  is  traversed  by  two  pel-  of  \enis,  one  par- 
allel to  the  doini  -liapcd  surface,  dividing  the  rock  into 
concentric  shells,  the  other  vertical  and  intersecting  the 
tirst.  The  first  set,  often  one  foot  thick,  consists  of  sym- 
metrically erystiilli/ed  ijuaru  und  lithian  mica,  intimately 
mixed  with  cas-ilcrite  and  wolfram.  They  often  contain 
in  the  middle  galena,  tin  pyrites,  chalcocitc.  chalcopyrite, 
tetrahedritv.  hlendc,  thi"tite.  scheelite,  ceru-ite.  pyromor- 
pliite,  nranite,  spathic  iron,  heasy  .-par.  feldspar,  Apatite, 
tourmaline,  topaz,  and  pyenite.  Sixteen  of  these  flat  veins 
or  beds  arc  known  to  e\i.-i  one  o\,-r  tl  .....  ther.  The  ver- 
tical set  are  generally  mere  cracks  or  thin  quartz  veins 
with  little,  ore,  but  having  the  wall-rocks  much  impregnated 
with  tin  ore  and  wolfram. 

4.  Contact  Dtporiti  are  such  as  are  formed  along  or  near 
the  plane  of  contact  between  two  mm  conformable  rock- 
formations  in  such  a  manner  t  liat  the  determining  cause  of 
their  mode  of  occurrence  can  be  referred  to  the  contact 
phenomena.  They  occur  more  frequently  at  or  near  the 
contact  of  limestone  or  motamorpliic  rocks  i  Kig.  Ill)  with 
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Iron  Mountain:  D.  l'.,  decomposed  porphyry. 

all  sizes,  forming  a  perfect  reticulation  in  all  directions. 
Some  deposits  of  this  kind  are  formed  by  the  union  of 
large  lenticular  masses.  Such  seems  to  bo  the  great  mass 
of  copper  und  iron  pyrites  at  Itammelsbcrg  in  the  Hartz, 
which  forks  in  descending. 

3.  Ifi'tirittfitril  Vfitm. —  In  this  form  the  rock  is  traversed 
by  a  network  of  seams  or  veins  parallel  to  'iitl'erent  planes, 
surrounding  polygonal  musses  of  the  rock  ;  they  are  some- 
times so  close  together  that  the  entire  mass  has  to  be  mined ; 
when  they  are  separated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  inter- 
vening rock  is  not  mined,  they  arc  called  floors.  To  this 
VOL.  III.— r>2 


granitic  rocks,  and  crys- 
talline schisls.  Though 
sometimes  quite  exten- 
sive, they  are  generally 
very  uncertain  in  this  re- 
;Zt^L  spcet.  Their  outlines  are 
-  necessarily  very  vari- 
able; when  they  exist  in 
the  plane  of  contact  they 
are  subject  to  all  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  plane 
separating  two  rocks  of 
dissimilar  age,  and  are  contact  masses;  where  the  depo-it 
is  due  to  the  mineralization  of  one  or  more  beds  in  a  series 
of  strata  near  the  contact  (Fig.  11),  the  form  may  be  that 
of  an  impregnation,  or  of  lenticular  bodies,  or  of  a  jbed. 
fIG  j|  Such  occurrences  are 

then    contact    impreg- 

^  nations,  contact  beds, 

?•%  etc. 

Deposit*  ir  tittup  fitrmt 
are  due  ckitjly  to  pre- 
exinling  cavitict  or  fi*- 
f«r««. 

CAVE  DEPOSITS. 
re  deposits  are  all 
occurrences  in  which  a 
cavity  formed  by  a  dis- 
solving and  removal 
of  the  rock  has  been  subsequently,  partially  or  wholly, 
occupied  by  an  ore.  By  the  nature  of  the  determining 
cause  they  are  necessarily  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  limestones  and  dolomites.  The  outlines  of  these  de- 
posits are  of  the  most 
varied  and  irregular 
~~  shapes.  Chambers  iso- 
lf^  latcd  or  connected  by 
—  small  passages,  enlarged 
and  contracted  el, -its, 
either  vertical,  inclined, 
or  horizontal,  transverse 
to  the  bedding  or  par- 
allel with  it,  cylindrical 
chimneys  or  well-shaped 
cavities, — all  these  are 
Cave  deposits-chimney  (Whitney),  frequently  observed 

forms.     In  this  class  of 

deposits  the  ore  and  gangue  minerals  are  crystallized  on 
the  walls  of  the  cavity,  often  in  symmetrical  layers.     The 
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Cave  deposit  (  Whitney). 

diagrams  (Figs.  12,  13,  and  14)  will  show  some  of  the 
forms  observed. 

IV.  <IASII-VEIXS. — Gash-veins  (Fig.  15)  are  fissures 
formed  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  rock,  eiiused  by  the  process 
of  solidifying  or  by  molecular  changes  during  metamorph- 
ism.  They  are  generally  of  limited  extent,  and  arc  always 
confined  to  one  rock,  often  to  one  bed.  As  bearers  of  ore 
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they  arc  most  common  in  limestones  and  dolomites.  They 
are  often  undistinguishable  from  cave  deposits,  for  they 
have  frequently  been  the  plo 

starting-points  in  the 
formation  of  caves. 
They  often  occur  filled 
with  lead  and  zinc  ores 
in  the  lead-bearing  lime- 
stones or  dolomites  of 
Missouri  and  Wisconsin. 
V.  FISSURE-VEINS. — 
Fissure  -  veins  (true 
veins,  lodes)  are  deposits 
formed  in  fissures,  the 
determining  cause  of 
which  was  the  exertion 
of  a  force  acting  over  a 
large  area  and  producing 
one  or  more  fissures  tra-  Connected  caves:  1,  first  opening; 
versing  all  rocks  in  its  tgffi^^'  3'  U"rd  ^ 
path.  Veins  generally 

semi  out  minor  cracks,  usually  at  an  acute  angle,  into  the 
wall-rock,  which  are  called  feeders  or  branches.  Very 
often  the  vein  encloses 

large  masses  of  the  wall-  Fir,.  15. 

rock      or       "  country,"  "—        •  •      • —  ' 

which  are  called 
« horses."  (Fig.  16.) 
The  extension  of  a  vein 
horizontally  is  called  its 
strike,  direction,  course, 
or  bearing,  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  points  of  the 
compass  as  N.  E.  by  N., 
or  in  degrees  of  the 
quadrant,  as  N.  33°  45' 
E.  The  vertical  angle 
which  it  makes  with  the 
horizon  is  called  the 
dip  ;  thus,  the  dip  varies 
from  0°  in  a  horizontal 
vein  to  90°  in  a  vertical 
one.  The  thickness  of  veins  varies  from  a  mere  crack  to 
hundreds  of  feet.  Veins  often  divide  into  several  smaller 
ones,  which  keep  proximately 
the  original  strike ;  tney  are  then 
said  to  split  up.  (Fig.  17.)  In 
districts  which  contain  ore-bear- 
ing veins  there  are  almost  al- 
ways a  number  of  them,  and 
they  are  then  often  grouped  in 
a  zone  of  nearly  parallel  veins, 
which  sometimes  run  together 
or  are  united  by  leaders.  Some 
districts  have  several  zones,  each 
roughly  parallel  to  a  different 
direction,  and  the  different  zones 
are  then  generally  of  different 
ages  and  more  or  less  different 
in  character.  It  is  a  common  c, country  rock  ;  o,  outcrop; 
occurrence  to  find  that  a  vein  «;*»J» ^Tw^ 
has  been  subjected  to  an  upward  wajj ".  £•„  selvage, 
or  downward  movement  of  the 

country  on  one  of  its  sides,  leaving  the  opposite  walls  in 
different  relative  positions  to  those  existing  before  the 
movement.  This  motion  has  had 
more  or  less  crushing,  especially  of 
the  projecting  portions  of  the  wall, 
for  a  result,  and  has  often  left  highly- 
polished  wall-surfaces.  Where  the 
fissure  lay  in  a  warped  plane,  the  ten- 
dency of  a  movement  was  to  produce  a  vein  of  irregular 
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FIG.  16. 


FIG  17. 


thickness  by  bringing  the  alternat- 
ing convex  portions  of  the  two  walls 
into  opposition.  An  important  re- 
sult of  this  is  the  permanent  en- 
largement of  the  fissure  as  a  whole. 
(Fig.  18.)  The  evidence  of  move- 
ment having  taken  place  in  a  given 
vein  is  found  in  the  relative  displace- 
ment of  the  opposite  sides.  This  is 
marked  by  interruption  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  individual  strata  if  the 
country  rock  is  stratified  (Fig.  18), 
or,  if  the  vein  intersects  dykes  or 
other  veins  which  are  older,  by  the 
displacement  of  these. 

Fault*. — This  dislocation  of  strata 
or  of  dykes  or  veins  is  called  fault- 
ing, and  the  occurrence  is  called  a 
fault  or  throw.  The  appearance  of 


FIG.  18. 


a  fault  may,  however,  be  produced  without  any  sliding 
movement,  but  simply  by  tne  separation  of  the  walls  of 


FIG.  19. 


FIG.  20. 


the  fissure  when  the  vein  intersects  the 
strata  or  other  vein  under  an  angle  of  less 
than  90°;  the  apparent  throw  is  then  pro- 
portional to  the  width  of  the  vein.  (Fig. 
19.)  A  vein  (Fig.  20,  B)  may  throw  one 
vein  (A),  and  be  itself  faulted  by  a  still 
younger  one  (C).  And  the  younger  vein 
may  intersect  and  throw  all  the  older  ones 
(Fig.  21),  producing  very  complicated  re- 
sults. A  throw  may  be  only  a  few  inches; 
it  may  also  be  thousands  of  feet.  When  it  is  found  that  a 
vein  is  thrown,  it  becomes  very  important  to  know  in 
which  direction  to  look  for 
the  lost  continuation  and  the 
amount  of  the  throw.  It  has 
been  observed  that  as  a  rule 
the  throw  is  such  as  would  be 
produced  by  the  slipping  rf«ir» 
of  the  hant/ittf/  wall  or  the 
pushing  up  of  the  foot  wall  of 
the  lode  which  produces  the 
fault  (Fig.  22).  Therefore, 
when  in  the  underground 
workings  the  vein  is  found  to 
be  cut  off  by  a  fissure,  if  this 
dips  downward,  away  from 
the  miner,  the  continuation  lies  below ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  intersector  rises  away  from  him,  the  continu- 
ation lies  above.  In  the 
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FIG.  21. 


case  first  supposed  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  intersected 


FIG.  23. 


vein   lies   in   the   opposite 
direction  from  that  toward 
which  it  dips;  in  the  other 
case  it  lies  in  the  same  di- 
rection.      This     is     more 
clearly    illustrated    in   the 
annexed   diagrams    (Figs. 
23  and  24),  where  the  arrow-points  indicate  the  direction 
of   the  dip.     The  sections  are  horizontal.     There  are  not 
pIG  22  unfrequent  exceptions  to  the  rule  above 

given.  Where  two  veins  dipping  to- 
wards each  other  are  thrown  by  a  third, 
they  appear  in  a  horizontal  plan  to  be 
thrown  in  opposite  directions  (Fig.  25). 
This  appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  horizon  till  plane  must  necessarily 
be  nearer  to  the  line  of  intersection  of 
the  two  veins  on  one  side  of  the  fault- 
ing vein  than  on  the  other.  A  case  has  sometimes  been 
observed  in  which  a  younger  vein  has  apparently  been 
thrown  by  an  older  one, 
as  in  Fig.  26.  Really,  the 
vein  B  intersected  the 
vein  A  after  this  was  fill- 
ed, and  the  faulting  of  B 
was  due  to  a  subsequent 
movement  along  the  wall 
(C  C).  If  the  vein  B  had 
thrown  the  older  vein  (A), 
there  would  be  the  appear- 
ance of  two  veins  having  thrown  each  other,  as  in  Fig.  27. 
Next  to  the  direction,  the  question  of  importance  is  the 
amount  of  the  throw.  This 
is  generally  easily  determined 
when  it  is  known  how  much 
the  faulting  vein  has  thrown 
any  other  vein,  dyke,  or  bed. 
The  elements  of  the  calcula- 
tion are  then  the  amount  of 
the  vertical  movement  of  the 
faulting  vein  and  the  angles 
and  direction  of  strike  and  dip  of  all  the  veins,  etc.  in 
question.  (For  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Schmidt's  Tkcorie  der 
FlG.  25.  Vemchicbnnyen  altcrer  Gauge 

(Frankfort,  1810) ;  Zimmerman, 
Wiederansrichtung  vencorfi'ticr 
Gauge,  Lager  «ad  Flotze  (Lcip- 
sic,  1828);  Von  Carnall  in  Kar- 
sten's  Archiv,  vol.  ix.  (1832); 
Combe's  Trnite  de  V Exploitation 
dcs  Mines  (vol.  i.).) 

The  contents  of  a  vein  are  the 
ore  and  the  gangue.  Some  veins 
have  a  very  simple  character  as 
regards  the  filling,  containing  one  ore,  or  this  and  one 
kind  of  gangue.  Others,  again,  are  exceedingly  complex, 
containing  in  the  same  part  of  the  vein  or  in  different 
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parts  a  great  variety  of  metal- 
lic compounds,  associated  with 
numerous      ganguo     minerals. 
Indeed,  as  there  is  probably  m>  e 
known  element  that  is  not  con-    * 
tained  in  some  veins,  it  is  not 
surprising    that    a    very    largo 
portion  of  the  known   minerals  should  have  been  formed 
in  these  laboratories.     Compounds  which  are  unstable  or 
easily    soluble   in   it"'   j-te-enee  "*"  water  can,  as  a  rule, 
exist  only    in    that    part   of  the    vein    which    lies    above 
the   drainage,   ami  are    then  secondary  products,  formed 
by  the  alteration  of  the  original  ores  of  the  vein.     Veins 
are  generally  filled  compactly  with  their  contents,  though 
druses  sometimes  exist.     As  has  been  already  mentioned. 
the   constituents — ore   and    gangue    minerals — arc    often 
distributed    in    symmetrical    layers  parallel  to  the  walls; 
they  are  often  also  hetorogcneously  mixed.     The  distri- 
bution of  ore  and  gangue  minerals  is  generally  more  or 
less  irregular  within  the  same   vein.     Sometimes  the  ore 
is  concentrated  at  different  points                  j/JO  27. 
into  bodies,  called  bonanzas,  nests                  g 
chimneys,   pockets,    masses,  etc                   llr™     A 
while  the  rest  of  the  vein  is  bar- 
ren or  contains  only  disseminated    .A~/.»y7/ll! 

ores  of  the  same  kind  or  of  dif- 

fcrent    kinds    to    that  of  the   bo-  Ills 

nunzas.  This  inequality  of  distribution  is  sometimes 
traceable  to  a  cause.  Thus,  in  some  veins  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  wall-rock  are  accompanied  by  change  in 
the  character  of  the  vein-filling — changes  which  may  in 
one  place  be  due  to  certain  portions  of  the  country  rock 
contributing  metallic  solutions,  in  another  place  to  parts 
of  the  country  contributing  a  reagent  capable  of  precipi- 
tating metals  from  solutions  in  the  vein.  Again,  in  veins 
of  varying  thickness,  if  the  ore  is  one  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers, the  older  filling  of  the  narrower  parts  by  poor  or  bar- 
ren material  would  leave  room  only  in  the  wide  parts  for 
the  richer  member.  The  intersection  of  veins  is  often  ac- 
companied by  enrichment.  Besides  changes  due  to  local 
influences,  there  is  observed  in  some  districts  u  difference 
of  character  in  depth.  Thus,  the  veins  of  Oruro  in  Bo- 
livia, which  were  rich  in  silver  in  their  upper  levels,  con- 
tained ores  barren  of  silver  in  depth.  Veins  containing 
both  tin  and  copper  have  generally  the  tin  ores  above  and 
copper  ores  below.  Sometimes  a  dyke  of  eruptive,  rock 
has  been  altered  to  a  considerable  depth  in  such  manner 
as  to  roughly  simulate  a  fissure-vein.  Fig.  28  represents 
a  decomposed  dyke  of  diabase  near  Przibram,  in  which  the 
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a,  decomposed  diabase,  with  lumps  and  threads  of  llmonlte;  6, 
vein-like  deposit  of  limonitc  ;  c,  graywacke  (Grimm). 

iron  from  the  augite  has  segregated  into  threads  and  nod- 
ules of  limonitc  in  the  decomposed  rock,  and  into  vein- 
like  bands  2  or  ,'i  feet  thick  from  the  walls  inward. 

VI.  SHUFAOK  DKTOSITS. — 1.  Itmii/uary  /><-/insitt, — When, 
by  disintegration  and  erosion  or  by  being  dissolved,  ft  rock- 
mass  containing  ore  deposits  of  any  form  is  removed,  and 
the  removing  cause  is  not  competent  to  carry  away  the  ore, 
this  remains  in  a  in, in iccntrutcd  form  and  is  a  residu- 
ary deposit.  The  often  important  masses  of  magnetic  iron 
sand  which  arc  concentrated  by  the  wave-action  on  beaches 
from  the  disintegrated  dSbris  of  rock-masses  are  of  this 
form.  On  the  Japanese  coast  workable  beds  of  iron  sand 
thus  concentrated  occur  in  elevated  strata.  Iron  Mountain 
in  Missouri  was  wholly  mantled  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  20 
feet  with  a  loose  mass  consist  in::  entirely  of  fragments  ,,f 
iron  ore  of  all  sizes.  These  repre.-entath  es  ,,f  the  broken 
up  reticulated  veins  arc  all  that  remain  of  a  large  amount 
of  porphyry,  which  has  disappeared.  lca\ini;  only  the  in 
soluble  iron  ore.  In  portions  of  the  Western  lead  regions, 
especially  in  Missnmi.  which  have  not  been  subjected  to 
the  ilestrnrtixc  agencies  of  the  Glacial  epoch  large  quan- 
tities of  galena  are  found  in  surface  deposits  of  day  and 
chert,  the  whole  representing  solely  the  insoluble  residuum 
of  often  hundred?  of  feet  thickness  of  limestone  and  chert 
beds,  the  result  of  a  process  which  has  apparently  been 
operating  steadily  ever  since  the  Carboniferous  period. 


Missouri  also  contains  very  numerous  residuary  deposit* 
of  limonite,  derived  from  the  pyrites  left  after  removal  of 
limestones. 

2.  Strenm  Drpo»itn.— Stream  deposits  consist  of  looscly- 
»ggrcgated  material  in  modern  or  ancient  water  courses, 
in  which  gold,  platinum,  etc.  or  tin  ores  are  more  (M 
concentrated.  They  are  generally  the  lowest  meinlier  of  a 
river  deposit,  and  owe  their  .-\i-tenee  to  the  specific  grav- 
ity and  insolubility  of  these  metals.  The  annexed  sketch 
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Table  Mountain  : ;,  lava ;  »,  sandstone ;  e,  c,  auriferous  channels  • 
a,  ilite. 

(Fig.  29)  from  Whitney  (ll,,,l.  ,Wr.  of  Cal.)  represents  an 
auriferous  stream  deposit  formed  in  a  valley  which,  alter 
being  filled  with  a  lava  stream,  became  a  mountain-crest 
by  the  erosion  of  the  softer  hills  on  either  side. 

3.  Lake  mill  //.«/  M;,,.«,'N. —  In  many  localities  iron  ore 
is  deposited  in  marshes  and  on  the  bottoms  of  lakes.  The 
ore  is  a  variety  of  limonite  called  bog  ore.  and  on. 
origin  to  the  action  of  decaying  organic  matter  on  ferric 
oxide,  producing  soluble  ferrous  carbonate,  which,  on  en- 
tering the  aerated  waters  of  a  lake,  is  oxidized  and  sinks. 
Under  this  heading  come  also  the  European  deposits  of 
Fio.  30. 


a,  Jurassic  or  Cretaceous  limestone ;  6.  pisollthlc  iron  ore ;  c,  clay, 
earth,  and  sand  (Grimm). 

pisolithic  iron  ore,  which  were  washed  into  open  pit-caves 
in  limestones.  (Fig.  30.) 

We  have  not  space  to  describe  the  different  views  that 
have  been  held  from  the  time  of  Pliny  to  the  present  day 
concerning  the  origin  of  ore  deposits.  They  have  been 
supposed  to  be  formed  in  their  present  conditions  simulta- 
neously with  the  enclosing  rocks ;  to  have  been  injected 
through  fissures  as  molten  matter  from  below,  and  to  have 
permeated  the  adjoining  rocks ;  to  have  been  sublimated 
from  below ;  to  have  descended  in  solution  from  the  sur- 
face; to  have  ascended  in  hot  solutions  from  great  depths; 
to  have  been  dissolved  out  of  the  adjoining  rock-masses 
and  precipitated  in  their  present  positions.  In  discussing 
the  origin  of  our  present  ore  deposits  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  of  the  final  source  of  metals,  nor  with 
their  original  distribution  at  the  time  when  our  globe  first 
received  its  solid  crust— whether  they  were  contained  in 
the  exterior  or  interior  portions.  Since  that  early  period 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  original  crust,  and  also  of  the 
erupted  interior,  have  been  used  up  with  any  ores  they 
contained  in  forming  that  part  of  the  globe  which  is  ac- 
cessible, to  our  observation.  During  this  long  pcrioil  the 
constituents  have  undergone  many  cycles  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  transformations. 

Our  attempts  at  a  theory  of  the  mode  of  formation  of 
deposits  must  be  limited  to  the  more  immediate  processes 
which  have  operated.  In  its  most  general  aspect  the  for- 
mation of  an  ore  deposit  requires  (1)  sources  from  which 
the  constituents  are  derived  ;  (2)  transportation  from  the 
source;  (3)  concentration;  (4)  arresting  causes  which  are 
capable  of  giving  fixed  and  soli, I  forms  to  the  substances 
that  are  to  form  the  deposit.  There  are  three  possible 
sources — viz.  the  unknown  original  interior  of  the  globe; 
the  igneous  rocks  of  the  outer  crust,  especially  granite; 
and  the  ocean.  The  ocean  is  a  more  immediate  source  for 
at  least  nearly  all  the  important  substances  with  which  we 
are  concerned,  becaufo  it  has  been  from  early  time  the 
great  reservoir  into  which  the  constituents  of  all  rocks 
have  found  their  way  as  detritus  or  in  solution.  And,  in 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  tin,  mercury,  antimony,  tung- 
sten, and  bismuth,  all  of  the  most  important  metals  with 
which  we  have  to  do  in  this  discussion  have  already  been 
proved  to  exist  in  the  ocean.  Forchhammer,  Bischof.  Von 
Bibra,  and  others  have  detected  thirty  of  the  elements 
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either  in  the  water  of  the  ocean  or  in  marine  plants  or 
animals  which  must  have  derived  them  from  the  water. 
Among  these  there  are,  of  the  elements  in  ore  deposits — 
(1)  Fluorine,  determined  from  the  water  direct,  found  more 
easily  in  the  deposits  in  the  boilers  of  ocean  steamers,  and 
by  Dana  in  the  calcareous  corals.  (2)  Sulphur  in  organic 
tissues,  and  as  sulphuric  acid,  free  and  combined  with  lime 
and  magnesia.  (3)  Phosphorus,  in  the  water  and  in  or- 
ganisms. (4)  Carbon,  as  free  carbonic  acid,  and  partly  in 
combinations  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  in  or- 
ganisms. (5)  A'(7i>t»/»,  dissolved  as  silica,  also  in  shells 
and  somewhat  in  corals,  and  abundant  in  some  sponges. 
(6)  Itoron,  as  boric  acid.  (7)  Silver.  Malaguti  and  Du- 
rocher  found  one  centigramme  to  the  cubic  metre  of  water. 
It  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants  and  in  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  from  the  lower  marine  animals.  (8)  Gold. 
Sonnstadt  found  one  grain  to  a  ton  of  sea-water  off  the 
British  coast.  (9)  Copper,  in  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the 
lower  marine  animals  and  in  ashes  of  marine  plants.  (10) 
Lin't,  in  the  same  secretions  as  silver  and  copper,  but  in 
larger  quantities.  (11)  Zinc,  in  marine  plants.  (12)  Co- 
balt, in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants  with  nickel,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc.  (13)  Nickel,  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants. 
(14)  Iron,  in  solution  and  in  the  ashes  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. (15)  Manaanege,  especially  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 
(16)  Arsenic.  (17)  Calcium.  Lime  occurs  only  in  very 
small  quantity  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  much  more 
as  a  sulphate,  and  in  organisms  as  phosphate  and  fluoride. 
(18)  /tartan,  as  sulphate  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
ashes  of  plants.  (19)  Iodine,  detected  by  Sonnstadt  in 
sea-water;  extracted  as  an  article  of  commerce,  chiefly 
from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants.  Besides  these,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  chlorine,  magnesium,  sodium,  bromine,  nitro- 
gen, strontium,  potassium,  aluminium,  lithium.  This  list 
will  undoubtedly  be  extended  to  cover  many  other  ele- 
ments when  more  attention  is  given  to  the  subject,  and 
when  more  delicate  methods  are  applied,  as,  for  instance, 
spectroscopic  analysis. 

While  some  of  the  metals  in  this  list  have  been  detected 
only  in  the  organisms  of  plants  and  animals,  they  must 
have  been  derived  from  the  water.  The  plants  assimilate  I 
the  metals  in  small  quantities,  as  they  do  potassium  and  : 
calcium,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  essential  I 
constituents  of  their  tissues  or  fibre.  We  have  here  a  very 
marked  concentration.  The  animals  probably  derive  their 
share  of  the  heavy  metals,  as  they  do  that  of  the  other 
elements,  from  plants  or  from  plant-eating  animals.  Here, 
too,  there  is  a  marked  concentration.  Bischof  was  able  to 
detect  the  presence  of  silver  in  treating  only  1J  pounds  of 
PocriUopora  africomia,  one  of  the  common  reef-building 
corals.  When  these  plants  and  animals  die  they  are  buried 
in  sedimentary  deposits,  and  the  metals  they  contained 
are  converted  into  snlphurcts  through  the  oxidation  of  the 
organic  matter  in  presence  of  the  sulphates  in  the  sea- 
water.  The  metals  thus  concentrated  by  vital  force  are 
incorporated  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  at  the  bottom  or 
in  coral  reefs.  In  the  case  of  plants  there  is  a  still  greater 
concentration,  for  they  are  carried  by  the  great  oceanic 
currents  into  the  sargassum  eddies,  where  their  remains 
rot  and  sink  to  the  bottom.  Enormous  quantities  are, 
however,  deposited  long  before  these  oceanic  cemeteries  are 
reached.  This  process  of  concentration  by  means  of  life 
is  as  old  as  plant-life  on  the  globe ;  and  the  plant  and  an- 
imal lifo  in  the  ocean  far  exceeds  that  on  land  in  amount. 
The  sediments  in  which  these  metals  are  thus  brought  to- 
gether form,  when  solidified,  argillaceous  shales,  marls, 
limestones,  and  sandstones,  and  it  is  from  these  that  the 
crystalline  schists,  clay-slates,  and  saccharoidal  limestones 
and  dolomites  have  been  formed  by  metamorphism.  The 
source,  then,  for  at  least  the  greater  number  of  the  more 
important  ores  is  in  the  sulphurets  diffused  through  strata 
of  marine  origin,  especially  such  as  abounded  in  remains 
of  plant  or  animal  life. 

The  formation  of  ore  deposits  becomes,  from  this  point 
on,  a  question  of  dissolving  the  metals,  bringing  them  to- 
gether from  a  very  extended  space  into  a  very  small  one, 
and  fixing  them  there  in  a  solid  form.  The  character  of 
the  solution  varies  with  the  different  metals  and  the  differ- 
ent circumstances  ;  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine, 
and  water  containing  alkaline  carbonates  and  sulphates 
are  the  most  common  solvents.  Many  substances  which 
appear  highly  insoluble  in  their  ordinary  condition  are 
easily  soluble,  as  shown  by  Hunt,  before  they  have  as- 
sumed a  more  stable  molecular  condition :  and  the  same 
chemist  says  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  every  sub- 
stance has  a  transitional  state  in  which  it  is  soluble  with 
comparative  ease  by  some  reagent  contained  in  the  fluids 
permeating  the  rock-masses.  Once  dissolved,  the  metals 
enter  the  restless  circulation  of  the  waters  that  permeate 
the  pores,  capillary  cracks,  and  fissures  of  the  outor  crust 
of  the  globe.  These  circulating  waters  seek  the  channels 


of  freest  drainage ;  they  work  their  way  from  the  minute 
pores   and  capillary  cracks    into  the  larger  cracks,  and 
from    these   into   larger,   and    finally   converge   into   the 
great  fissures.     Throughout  this  journey  the  circulating 
solution  often  passes  through  rocks  of  very  varying  min- 
eral   character,    which    react    upon    its    dissolved    salts. 
Where   these   reactions   precipitate   metallic    compounds 
there   takes   place  a  concentration   of  the  metallic    sub- 
stances.    If,  for   instance,   a  sandstone   or  a  shale   con- 
tains organic  matter,  it  will  continuously  precipitate  the 
metals  from  the  waters  passing  through  it,  and  the  result 
will  be  an  impregnation  of  the  sandstone  or  shale  with 
ores.     If  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  the  metalliferous 
solutions  pass  through  rocks  in   which  the  channels  are 
chiefly  the  cracks  which  intersect  compact  rock-masses  in 
all  directions,  a  precipitiation  of  the  metals  there  would 
form  reticulated  segregations.     If  the  rock  traversed  is  a 
limestone   or   dolomite   containing   open    crevices,    gash- 
veins,  or  caves,  a  precipitation   would  form  the  various 
kinds  of  cave  deposits  in  which  lead  and  zinc  ores  are  so 
commonly  found.    If  the  metals  continue  in  solution  until 
in  their  circulation  they  reach  the  true  fissures,  and  are 
there  precipitated,  they  form  true  fissure-veins.     In  the 
great  majority  of  all  these  deposits  the  ores  are  sulphurets, 
a  form  under  which  they  would  necessarily  be  precipitated 
in  the  presence  of  organic  matter,  and  sulphates  in  some 
instances,  or  in  others  on  coming  in  contact  with  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  gas.     Both  of  these  conditions  exist  in  all 
sedimentary  deposits  containing  remains  of  plants  or  an- 
imals, until  the  organic  remains  have  been  consumed,  a 
consummation  generally  reached  only  after  the  lapse  of 
geological  periods.     The  sulphuretted  hydrogen  contained 
in  the  waters  permeating  the  rocks  under  the  Mississippi 
Valley  would  still  bo  able  to  fix  lead  and  zinc  ores  in  the 
form  of  cave  deposits  in  the  limestones,  similar  to  those 
which  abound  in  that  region.     The  filling  of  a  fissure-vein 
is  the  resultant  of  a  great  variety  of  chemical  processes, 
for  it  was  the  converging  point  of  countless  drainage-sys- 
tems, each  bringing  its  chemical  agents,  and  each  more  or 
less  different  in  this  respect  from  the  others.     It  is  there- 
fore natural  that  in  this  class  of  deposits  we  find  the  great- 
est complexity  in  the  character  of  the  ores  and  gangue 
minerals.     Those  deposits  which  were  not  formed  in  pre- 
existing cavities  were  obliged  to  make  for  themselves,  step 
by  step,  the  spaces  they  occupy.    They  fall  under  two  heads 
in  this  respect:  1st.  The  space  was  obtained  by  mechan- 
ical displacement  of  the  enclosing  material  when  this  was 
in  a  semifluid  or  plastic  condition.     In  eruptive  rocks  the 
primary  impregnations  of  magnetite  and  titaniferous  iron 
ore  were  formed  before  the  rock  had  hardened  ;  the  same 
may  perhaps  be  true  of  impregnations  and  lenticular  seg- 
regations in  some  metamorphic  rocks.     But  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  those  deposits  which  do  not  fall  under 
the  next  head  wore  segregated  together  while  the  enclos- 
ing bed  was  in  a  condition  resembling  ooze,  or  like  quick- 
sand or  the  plasticity  of  clay.     The  frequent  quicksand 
beds  found  in    sinking  deep  shafts  through  alternating 
clays  and  shales,  etc.  shows  that  this  condition  is  a  very 
frequent  one.     2d.  The  space  was  obtained  by  a  chemical 
replacement  similar  to  that  to  which  pseudomorphs  owe 
their  origin,  and  here,  as  there,  the  product  is  often  one  of 
"  exchange,"  in  which  part  of  the  elements  of  the  original 
rock  remain,  while  the  rest  has  been  exchanged  for  a  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  arriving  waters,  and  has   itself 
gone  off   in  solution ;  as,  for  instance,  the  formation  of 
some  masses  and  beds  of  sparry  iron  in  limestone  through 
replacement  of  lime  by  ferrous  oxide.     And  these  may  be 
further  modified  by  the  loss  of  a  chemical  constituent — 
formation  of  limonite,  haematite,  magnetite  from  the  car- 
bonate by  loss  of  carbonic  acid.     Or  the  space  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  removal,  in  solution,  of  a  more  soluble  min- 
eral as  a  whole,  and  its  replacement  by  a  less  soluble  one. 
Most  of  the  irregular  masses,  contact  deposits,  and  bed 
deposits  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  these  processes. 
But  many  of  these,  and  especially  those  which  contain  a 
considerable  variety  of  ore  and  gangue  minerals,  are  the 
result  of  a  long  series  of  molecular  changes,  which  have 
altered  wholly  the  character  not  only  of  the  ore  deposit, 
but  also  of  the  rock-masses  in  which  they  occur. 

There  are  few  ores  or  ganguo  minerals  which  are  not 
found  in  deposits  in  comparatively  unaltered  sediments ; 
lead,  silver,  zinc,  copper,  nickel,  cobalt,  barytes,  fluor-spar, 
etc.  in  the  horizontal  limestones  and  dolomites  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  as  one  out  of  many  instances.  In  these 
instances  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Whitney,  and  later 
by  Schmidt,  that  the  deposits  were  not  filled  from  below. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  at  least  with  regard  to  the  for- 
mation of  most  ores  very  high  temperatures  and  pressures 
and  deep-seated  sources  are  not  e**ential  conditions.  But 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  there  are  instances  where  in 
forming  the  different  minerals  in  a  given  vein,  or  even  the 
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§ara«  minerals  in  different  parts  of  the  iame  vein,  very  dif- 
ferent processes  have  operated,  owing  to  the  rcvri 
acting  chanicieristics  of  certain  reagents  at  different  tem- 
peratures    silicio  acid  nrmi  carbonic  acid  above  and  be- 
l,,w  1 1 

llelutire  \'nlio  •  of  />r/>oiiti. — Fissure-veins,  at  a  rulf,  are 
more  trustworthy,  because  of  the  continuity  of  the  fissures, 
anil  the  consequent  facility  offered  the  miner  I'ur  iiiider- 

grimnd   pnni ting.     The  same  inny  be  said  of  certain 

in'  I-.  while  the  cither  forms  ure  of  the  most  uncertain  cha- 
rac-ter;  any  given  one  may  be  an  isolated  occurrence  en- 
one  of  many,  but  from  their  nature  they  rarely  offer  clues 
In  which  the  miner  can  work  from  one  to  another.  The 
productive  mines  of  iron  ore  are  beds  and  irregular 
M,  Tin-  most  productive  copper -mine  is  at  present 
the  Calumet  and  lleela  on  Lake  Superior,  which  is  a  bed 
of  conglomerate  impregnated  with  native  copper.  The 
hngcM  production  c.f  lead  has  probably  been  from  the 
quickly  exhausted  but  innumerable  cave-deposits  and 
gash-veins  in  limestones  and  dolomites.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  tin  anil  native  gold  is  derived  from  surface  de- 
posits. On  the  other  hand,  the  greater  part  of  the  silver 
of  the  world  is  wrought  from  true  fissure- veins ;  and,  if  we 
except  deposits  of  iron  and  some  isolated  deposits  of  other 
mrtals,  the  instances  of  permanent  ore-mining  industries 
are  found  to  be  established  on  fissure-veins. 

I.iti  i-fihn-r. — General :  Von  Cotta,  Treatite  on  Ore  De~ 
pmit*  (1869),  transl.  by  Fred.  1'rime  from  Cotta's  Erzlayer- 
rlattrn  I.ehrc  ;  Joh.  (Jrimui,  Die  Layentiltteii  ili-r  mitzljitreii 
Mincrati,;i  (  Pras:.  IsCi'J):  Von  Cotta  and  II.  Mliller,  iV.i/i./- 
*tuii;,-n;  .1.  J>.  Whitney.  Milnlli,-  Wnttih.  Special  for  1".  S. : 
Minin't  litittttttry,  vol.  iii.  of  the  fit»t.  Sun',  of  tin:  jVtti  Par- 
allel, /'<"•  flu-  l''<n<x!>ii-!;  l.otti-  and  ni'iny  l^'ffoiitt  in  -V'-'-'c/'i, 
Ctnh,  iiiul  Colorado;  R.  W.  Uaymond,  Mini  nil  Jlnourcei 
Writ  of  ike  Jtorki/  Mountain*.  The  occurrence  of  lead  in 
the  Mi.-sissippi  Vallev  is  exhaustively  described  by  J.  D. 
Whitney  in  the  Otol.  .sWi-.  <>/  Wlteontin,  vol.  i.  (|Mi2i: 
I)r.  Littcm  in  'In, I.  II' /i.  of  Mimouri  (1854) ;  Dr.  A.  Schmidt 
in  the  fi'ff.  Rfjt.  of  .\fin*<,m-i  (1S71).  The  occurrence  of 
native  copper  on  Lake  Superior,  Foster  and  Whitney,  iVro/. 
AVer.  A.  >'«/>.,  vol.  i. :  K.  Pumpelly,  deal.  fSuru.  nf  Mich., 
vol.  i.  part  ii.  For  iron  ores  of  the  U.  S.,  Lesley's  Iron 
M"niifat'titrer'e  Gnidf  ;  Jtrooks,  fit-ol.  .S'lirr.  of  Mich.,  vol.  i. 
p.  i.  (ores  of  Lake  Superior);  R.  Pumpelly  and  Ad.  Schmidt. 
Jti/,.  of  deal.  San:  of  Mimouri  for  AV,V,  Iron  Orel  and 
I'oat-ficltl*:  fleol.  Sari:  of  New  Jeney  (1868  tea.).  An  ex- 
cellent catalogue  of  the  literature  relating  to  deposits  of 
useful  minerals  is  given  in  Grimm,  Layertliilteii  (Prague, 
1869),  pp.  vii.-xxii.  R.  i't- MI-ELLT. 

Or'egon,  one  of  the  Pacific  States,  between  the  par- 
allels of  42°  and  46°  18'  N.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  116° 
S3'  and  124°  25'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich,  is  bounded  on 
thr  X.  by  Washington  Territory,  Columbia  River  forming 
the  boundary  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  46th  parallel 
of  N.  lat.,  and  that  parallel  eastward  to  Snake  River;  E. 
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by  Idaho  Territory,  Snake  River  being  the  dividing-line 
to  the  mouth  of  Owyhee  Iliver.  thence  a  lino  drawn  due  S. 
on  the  meridian  of  116°  50'  W.  Ion.  to  the  .Nevada  line:  S. 
by  Nevada  and  California  along  the  42d  parallel :  W.  by 
Pacific  Ocean.  Its  width  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  :!!'>()  miles, 
from  X.  to  S.  about  275  miles,  while  the  coast-line  is  about 
,'ilHI  miles.  Its  area  is  95,274  sq.  m. 

Face  of  th>  ''"nntfjf. — The  State  is  divided  by  the  Cas- 
cade and  Blue  ranges  into  three  sections,  known  as  West- 
ern, Middle,  and  Eastern  Oregon.  The  Coast  K;mge  | 
through  Western  Ih-egon  at  from  40  to  70  miles  from  the 
coast,  but  its  altitude  nowhere  exceeds  3000  to  4000  feet, 
and  much  of  the  fertile  soil  of  its  slope  is  covered  with 
forests  to  the  summit.  The  Cascade  Mountains  are  a  con- 


tinuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  and  are  about  110 

miles   K.  iit'lhe  e.iast.    They  have  u  mean  election  of  6000 

to  7000   feet,  while  iiun.crdiis    peaks    n-e   Imnl  to  ..I feet 

hi;;her.  The  inc. -i  noted  of  these  are — Mount  Hood,  alti- 
tude variously  stated  at  11,225  and  II. 02.1  feet:  Mount 
McLaughlin  or  Pitt,  ll.iMio  feet:  Mount  Jefferson,  10.200 

feel  ;  the  "Three  Si-tcrs. "'.Ill1"  Let  ;   Ilianioncl   Peak,  about 

the  same  height:  and  Mount  Tlnelsen.  >.>u(i  led  above  the 
sea.  The  Coast  Itangc  is  in  some  places  precipitous  on  it« 
western  slopes,  but  the  greater  part  of  Western  Oregon  h 
ing  between  tile  Cascade  Hange  ancl  the  coast',  though 
hilly  ami  broken  at  some  points,  is  fertile  and  arable. 
-Mi'ldlr  "tri-goM.  between  tin  (  a-.-a>le  ainl  the  I'.lue  Moun- 
tains, is  a  rolling  table  luncl,  unh  -asiuliul  spurs  from 

the  lilue  Mountains.  It  i.-  not  well  walcie.l,  ami  its  soil 
is  represented  a-  being  barren.  I!,  of  the  I'.lue  Mountains 
lies  Da-tern  I  >rep«n,  in  the  basin  nf  Snake  Ki\  er  —an 

which,  (hough  tnncr-ccl  |,y  , ,.  ,,f  i|ic  spurs  of  the  lilue 

Mountains,  has  yet  many  fertile  and  beautiful  valleys. 
The  Willamette  Valley,  extending  from  Columbia  Kiver 
Southward  to  the  Calhipoia  Mountains,  and  lying  between 
the  Coast  and  Cascade  ranges,  is  watered  by  Willamette 
Kiver.  is  150  miles  in  length  and  from  ."»  to  (iO  miles  in 
width,  with  an  area  of  5,11110, (11)11  acres,  nearly  all  of  un- 
usual productiveness.  The  surface  of  a  part  is  gently  un- 
dulating, but  there  is  a  very  rich  prairie  in  its  c  c  utie.  In 
miles  by  iJO.  In  this  valley  are  the  principal  towns  of  tin- 
State  and  almost  two-thirds  of  its  population,  rmpqua 
Valley  lies  between  the  Callapoia  and  Grave  Creek  ranges, 
and  extends  from  the  Coast  Range  to  the  Cascade  Moun- 
tains. It  is  much  like  the  Willamette  in  productiveness, 
and  has  an  area  of  2,500,001)  acres.  The  Rogue  Uiver  Val- 
ley is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  on  both  sides  of 
Rogue  River  and  between  the  Grave  Creek  and  Siskiyou 
ranges.  It  is  much  like  the  preceding,  and  contains  about 
2.  IIHI.OOO  acres.  Middle  Oregon  has  no  considerable  val- 
leys, but  Eastern  Oregon  has  several  small  ones,  as  the 
Grand  Ronde  Valley  in  the  X.  K.,  containing  about  275,000 
acres;  the  Powder  River  and  Burnt  River  valleys;  and  in 
the  S.  E.  the  Mulheur  and  Owyhee  River  valleyg. 

It i'r«T#,  Lakes,  etc. — The  largest  rivers  of  Western  Oregon 
are  the  Columbia,  the  Willamette,  its  largest  tributary; 
Young,  Clarke  and  Lewis  or  Snake  rivers,  also  affluents 
of  the  Columbia;  Umpqua,  Rogue,  Tillumook.  Yaquina, 
Alseya,  Siuslaw,  and  Coquille,  discharging  into  the  Pacific ; 
and  Tualatin,  Clackamas,  Yamhill,  Sautium,  Luckiamute, 
Mary,  and  Long  Tom  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Willamette, 
together  with  the  McKen/.ie's,  Middle  and  Coast  Forks. 
John  Day,  Des  Chutes,  and  Umatilla  rivers,  all  affluents 
of  the  Columbia,  are  the  principal  rivers  of  Middle  Oregon ; 
while  Snake  River  and  its  branches,  Grand  Ronde,  Powder, 
Burnt,  Malheur,  and  Owyhee  rivers,  are  the  largest  streams 
of  Eastern  Oregon.  The  Columbia  is  navigable  with  two 
interruptions  (the  Cascades  and  the  Dalles)  for  396  miles; 
the  Willamette,  a  part  of  the  year,  for  I'M  miles,  partly  by 
slac-k  u  a  !i-r  navigation  ;  the  Yamhill  and  Tualatin  for  some 
distance  during  high  water.  There  are  numerous  lakes 
(some  of  them  salt)  in  Southern  and  South-eastern  Oregon. 
The  principal  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  K  la  math.  Goose, 
Warner's,  Salt,  llarney,  Malheur,  Albert,  Summer,  and  Sil- 
ver. Bay»,  Harbors,  Capet. — The  entrance  to  Columbia 
River,  with  its  two  channels  27  and  21  feet  deep,  is  the 
best  harbor  on  the  Oregon  coast.  It  is  protected  by  Fort 
Stevens,  built  on  Point  Adams.  Port  Orford,  Coos,  and 
Tillamook  bays  have  sufficient  depth  of  water,  but  are 
somewhat  exposed.  For  vessels  of  lighter  draught  the 
mouths  of  Utnpqua,  Y'aquina,  Rogue,  and  Coquille  rivers 
furnish  good  harbors.  The  principal  eapes  or  headlands 
are — Point  Orford  or  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Foulweather,  Cape 
Lookout,  Cape  Perpetua,  Umpqua  and  Tillamook  heads. 

Geology. — Much  of  Eastern  Oregon  has  been  the  scene 
of  comparatively  recent  stupendous  volcanic  disturbance. 
This  has  left  deep  fissures  or  canons.  Some  of  these  canons 
are  1500  feet  in  depth,  the  sides  of  which  are  a  geologic 
record  rarely  accessible  elsewhere.  There  are,  first,  the 
Cretaceous  beds,  abounding  in  marine  shells  preserved  in 
form,  though  often  filled  with  chalcedony  or  calea 
spar;  next  above,  the  Lower  Tertiary  rocks  with  leaf-im- 
pressions of  great  trees^-of  palms,  yews,  and  giant  ferns 
— as  well  as  of  the  oak  leaf  and  acorn  ;  with  these  are  as- 
sociated the  fossils  of  2  species  of  the  rhinoceros,  4  of  the 
Oredoti,  a  connecting  link  between  the  camel  and  tapir,  and 
several  genera  of  the  tapir  ami  pcccury  family  ;  and  with 
them  the  Orohipput.  Upon  this  supervenes  the  period  of 
volcanic  action,  with  a  vast  overflow  of  lava,  mud,  and 
ashes.  This  region  thus  rent  is  heaved  elsewhere  into  iso- 
lated cone-like  hills  or  ridged  with  secondary  rocks,  piled 
up  dike-fashion,  their  strata  thrown  into  different  angles 
or  broken  into  chasms  filled  with  earth  or  lava.  Here  are 
mountains  of  amygdaloid,  heaps  of  volcanic  conglomerate, 
and  cliffs  of  columnar  basalt  lining  the  water-courses.  In 
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the  region  of  the  upper  DCS  Chutes  and  John  Day  rivers  the 
Cretaceous  formation  is  predominant.  The  lilue  Mountains, 
however,  and  the  Coast  Range  are  alike  Eozoic  ;  the  inter- 
mediate Cascade  Mountains  volcanic ;  while  the  Tertiary 
prevails  on  the  narrow  sea-margins  W.  of  the  Coast  Range. 
The  bed  of  lower  Willamette  River  is  partially  basaltic, 
with  perpendicular  walls  ;  S.  of  Oregon  City  it  traverses  a 
district  of  volcanic  delrit ;  black  trap  is  frequently  ex- 
posed. Southward  of  this  also  occur  thin  strata  of  lime- 
stone with  fossil  bivalvular  shells,  granite  in  m'tit,  and  again 
basalt.  But  the  prevalent  rock  is  trap,  while  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  a  light-colored  clayey  sandstone  is  found. 
The  fossil  teeth  and  tusks  of  elephants  have  been  found  at 
great  depths  in  the  same  valley.  At  the  Dalles,  on  the 
hillsides,  are  boulders  of  gray  and  of  a  red  granite. 

Mineralogy. — The  mineral  wealth  of  the  State  is  great, 
but  imperfectly  developed.  In  Jackson  and  Josephine  cos. 
gold-placer  deposits,  worked  since  1851,  have  yielded  not 
less  than  $20,000,000.  Since  1862  extensive  placers  and 
quartz  lodes  have  been  developed  in  Grant  and  Baker  cos., 
and  the  present  annual  production  in  that  quarter  is  about 
$1,500,000.  Grant  co.  has  furnished  since  1802  more  than 
$10,000,000.  The  annual  production  of  gold  and  silver  for 
the  past  eleven  years  has  been  about  $2,350,000.  Placers 
have  been  worked  on  the  ocean-beach  at  Coos  Bay.  The  ar- 
gentiferous formation  of  Nevada  extends  into  Oregon.  Ar- 
gentiferous lead  has  also  been  found  in  Jackson,  Josephine, 
and  Douglas  cos.  in  S.  W.  Oregon  —  copper  at  several 
points  in  the  same  quarter,  not  only  as  an  ore,  but  in 
ledges.  Iron  ore  of  a  superior  quality  exists  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  State ;  a  large  deposit  at  Oswego,  about 
6  miles  S.  of  Portland,  yields  54  per  cent,  of  pure  iron. 
There  are  similar  deposits  at  St.  Helen  on  the  Columbia, 
and  in  Tillamook,  Marion,  Columbia,  Clackamas,  Jackson, 
and  Coos  cos.  Coal  also  is  met  in  beds  of  great  thickness 
on  Coos  Bay,  on  Umpqua  River,  on  the  Yaquina,  at  St. 
Helen,  on  the  line  of  the  Oregon  and  California  R.  R.,  and 
in  Douglas,  Clackamas,  Clntsop,  and  Tillamook  cos.  The 
beds  on  Coos  Bay  are  extensively  mined.  Among  the  so- 
called  precious  stones,  chalcedony,  agates,  carnelians,  and 
jaspers  of  uncommon  beauty  are  abundant  on  the  banks 
of  the  Columbia.  Salt  is  largely  extracted  for  domestic 
consumption  in  Jackson  and  Douglas  cos. 

Zoology. — The  largest  of  the  fauna  of  the  mountains  of 
Oregon  is  the  grizzly  bear;  the  black  and  cinnamon  bear 
are  also  common,  with  the  large  wolf  and  coyote,  the  pan- 
ther, catamount,  wild-cat,  polecat,  several  species  of  deer, 
including  the  beautiful  black-tailed  species,  antelopes,  elks, 
and  mountain  sheep  or  bighorn  of  Eastern  Oregon.  Of 
the  smaller  animals  there  are  species  of  largo  and  small 
squirrels,  the  raccoon  and  porcupine,  with  beaver,  otter,  and 
muskrat  in  the  streams.  The  mountains  are  the  resort  of 
some  silver  foxes,  martens,  and  other  small  fur-bearing 
animals,  hares,  and  rabbits.  In  the  Columbia,  seals  are 
abundant,  especially  near  the  Cascades.  The  lower  Colum- 
bia is  prolific  with  salmon  and  salmon-trout.  All  the  rivers 
emptying  into  the  Pacific  swarm  with  these  fish;  great 
sturgeons  are  also  caught  in  the  Columbia:  halibut,  her- 
rings, smelts,  and  many  other  fish  exist  in  these  rivers  in 
countless  numbers.  Above  tide-water  the  streams  and 
lakes  teem  with  trout.  Oysters,  shrimps,  and  crabs  of 
several  species  are  found  in  Coos  Bay,  Umpqua,  and  other 
places  on  the  coast.  Among  the  larger  birds  are  golden 
and  bald-headed  eagles,  fish  and  several  other  hawks,  and 
cormorants ;  several  species  of  pelicans,  gulls,  and  the  al- 
batross, with  the  great  vulture  and  buzzard.  Pigeons, 
quails  of  two  species,  robins,  jays,  yellowbirds,  and  hum- 
ming-birds, the  trumpeter  and  American  swan,  Canada  and 
snow-goose,  brant,  many  species  of  wild-duck,  including 
one  like  the  canvas-back  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Vegetation. — That  of  the  coast  and  W.  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  is  dense  and  luxuriant,  abounding  in  ever- 
greens, with  giant  trees  in  girth  and  height,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  redwood.  The  lofty  Oregon  cedar,  often  from 


ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  is  confined  to  the  Coast  Range, 
as  are  also  the  hemlock  spruce  (a  graceful  tree  frequently 
150  feet  high),  the  red  fir,  white  spruce,  the  Oregon  yew. 
Among  the  deciduous  trees  of  the  same  quarter  are  white 
maple,  frequently  six  feet  thick,  the  Oregon  alder,  some- 
times 60  feet  high,  several  species  of  pollard  and  balsam 
oaks,  and  on  the  lower  Columbia  and  Willamette  largo 
white  oaks.  The  willow  and  cottonwood  occur  both  in  W. 
and  E.  Oregon.  The  Oregon  ash,  a  beautiful  tree,  is  found 
on  the  banks  of  streams,  and  the  Oregon  dogwood,  a  much 
larger  tree  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Oregon  crab- 
apple  and  wild-cherry  trees  are  both  valuable  to  graft  on. 
The  oak  occurs  in  rich  alluvial  soil.  There  are  several 
species  peculiar  to  Oregon.  The  broad-leafed  evergreen 
laurel  is  found  in  the  middle  region  of  Oregon.  Above  the 
elevation  of  5000  feet  pines,  larches,  dwarf  junipers,  and 
cedars  nourish  to  the  snow-line.  Arbutus,  cornus,  and 
hazels  (some  of  these  very  large)  form  a  thick  under- 
growth to  pines  and  spruces,  as  at  the  head  of  the  Willa- 
mette. The  snowberry  of  Eastern  gardens  is  indigenous 
to  Oregon.  The  mock-orange,  wild  roses,  woodbines,  sev- 
eral species  of  honeysuckle,  and  other  flowering  plants 
abound.  There  are  also  lupines,  columbines,  a  small  and 
peculiar  sunflower,  wallflowers,  scilla,  ambrosia,  asters, 
myrica,  sweet-flowering  pea,  and  a  peculiar  red  clover  in 
the  small,  rich  moist  valleys.  Of  roots  in  Western  Oregon, 
the  camas,  not  unlike  a  small  onion  in  appearance,  but  in 
taste  like  the  chestnut,  abounds  in  the  prairies  and  supplies 
the  Indians  with  their  bread.  The  bunch-grass  is  found 
in  its  greatest  perfection  in  this  State,  and  is  said  to  cover 
20,000,000  acres  of  its  area.  All  the  wild  berries  are  found, 
and  the  elimate,  of  Western  Oregon  especially,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  apples,  pears,  etc. 

Climate. — In  Western  Oregon  both  summer  and  winter 
are  materially  tempered  by  the  Pacific  winds.  That  from 
the  N.  W.  in  summer  carries  sea-vapor  inland,  where  it  is 
changed  to  gentle  rains  or  mist,  modifying  the  heat.  Thun- 
derstorms are  rare,  and  hailstorms  unknown.  Though 
the  winter  is  a  season  of  rains,  the  amount  of  rainfall  is 
not  excessive,  and  the  average  does  not  appear  to  be  greater 
than  44  inches.  Observations  by  the  signal-service  bureau 
and  previously  have  established  a  mean  temperature  at 
Astoria  and  Corvallis  in  Western  Oregon — at  the  first,  for 
the  spring,  of  51.16°;  summer,  61.36°;  autumn,  53.55°; 
winter,  42.43°,  and  a  yearly  mean  of  52.13°  F. :  at  the 
second,  of  52.1«°  for  spring,  67.13°  for  summer,  53.41° 
for  autumn,  39.27°  for  winter,  and  for  the  year  of  53°  F. 
Flowers  and  fruit  trees  bloom  early  in  April,  which  is  about 
the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  that  sets  in  with  November. 
In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1868,  at  Portland  2379  days 
were  pleasant,  637  rainy,  543  showery,  with  sunshine,  and 
only  92  of  snowfall.  In  1874  the  annual  rainfall  was 
43.69  inches.  E.  of  the  Cascade  Range,  with  severe, 
protracted  winters  and  heavy  snows,  there  is  greater  heat 
and  dryness  in  summer,  but  cool,  pleasant  nights.  At 
the  Dalles  (45°  40'  N.  lat.)  the  mean  temperature  for 
the  spring  is  53°  ;  summer,  70.36°;  autumn,  52.21°;  win- 
ter, 35.59°,  and  for  the  year  52.79°  F. ;  and  rarely  does 
the  temperature  fall  lower  than  8°  below  zero.  The  rain- 
fall E.  of  the  Cascade  Range  does  not  exceed  an  average 
of  20  inches,  whereas  at  Astoria  and  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia it  reaches  60  inches.  E.  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
there  is  the  least  rain,  the  summers  are  dryer,  and  the 
winters  colder,  with  deep  snow.  Middle  Oregon  is  more 
mild  and  equable.  At  the  upper  sources  of  the  Klamath 
there  is  said  to  be  frost  almost  every  night  of  the  year. 
Ice  is  rarely  thicker  than  an  inch  in  West  Oregon,  and  of 
short  duration. 

Productions. — Wheat  is  the  leading  cereal  crop.  It  is 
noted  for  its  weight,  frequently  65  pounds  per  bushel,  and 
for  the  superiority  of  the  flour  made  from  it.  Oats  also 
weigh  above  the  legal  standard.  Barley,  hops,  and  flax 
are  entering  into  the  production  of  the  State.  Subjoined 
is  a  table  of  products  for  the  years  1860,  1870,  and  1874 : 


Year. 

Wheat, 
bushels. 

Oata, 
busheli. 

Barley, 
bushels. 

Indian 
corn, 

ljushels. 

Potatoes, 
bushels. 

Flaxseed, 
buabeU. 

Apples, 
bushels. 

Wool, 
pound*. 

Butter, 
pounds. 

Cheese, 
pounds. 

Bacon 
and  ham, 
pounds. 

Value 
of 
live-stock. 

Value 
of  farm 
products. 

I860 
1870 
1874 

826,776 

2,346,740 

•i,875,u«o 

ss.i,ii-:i 
2,029,909 
2,391,000 

76 
210,736 
371,000 

76,122 
72,736 
94,000 

303,319 

481,710 

731,000 

24,198 
10,988 

•25,000 

,WO,'6o6 

219,012 
1,080,638 
2,000,000 

1,000,157 
1,418,873 
1,800,000 

10f>,:«0 
79,383 
250,000 

$5,946,255 

6,828,675 
9,558,199 

$1,248,827 
7,122,790 
8,161,240 

1,500°,600 

In  1870  the  number  of  improved  acres  was  reported  at 
1,116,290,  with  an  estimated  cash  value  of  $22,359,  and  of 
farming  implements,  $1,293,713,  with  $719,875  expended 
in  wages.  At  the  same  time  there  were  owned  in  the  State 
51,702  horses,  258  asses  and  mules,  2441  draught  oxen, 
48,325  milch  cows,  69,431  other  cattle,  318,123  sheep,  and 
119,455  swine.  In  Jan.,  1S75,  the  number  of  horses  was 
85,500;  of  mules,  etc.,  3700;  of  milch  cows,  76,400;  of 
oxen  and  other  cattle,  128,600 ;  of  sheep,  634,600 ;  of  swine, 
174,600. 


Manufactures. — In  1870  there  were  returned  from  Oregon 
969  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  2884  hands, 
using  $4,376,849  capital,  paying  $1,120,173  wages,  con- 
suming $3,419,756  of  raw  material,  and  producing  manu- 
factured goods  to  the  value  of  $6,877,387.  Flouring-mill 
products  produced  $1,530,229  ;  lumber,  $922,576;  and  wool- 
len goods,  $492,857.  At  the  close  of  1874  the  value  of 
flouring-mill  products  exported  was  about  $4,000,000,  gold, 
besides  all  that  was  consumed  in  the  State:  the  lumber  and 
timber  trade,  and  the  industries  connected  with  it,  exceeded 
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$3,000.000 ;  anil  the  value  of  the  woollen  goods  exceeded 
$1,000,000.  There  are  also  several  extensive  foundries 
rolling  mill-,  ami  machine-shops,  producing  iron  ami  imn 
manufacture-  cil1  excellent  i|llHlity,  as  well  11-  pa|ici  mill-, 
nil  mill-,  linen  factiirio,  cxlcn>i\c  luniiri  ie-.  !a"t<>iies  for 
agricultural  ililplcmenl-  ami  \v<>"'lcn  nare.  /•'/«//.. 
::n  li.-liini;  and  I:;  canning  establishments  are  in  operation 
near  the  umuth  of  Coluiubiu  Kivur,  and  in  1874  the  ex- 
port- Imun  alone  amounted  I"  mi T $1,500,000, 
bceldi  mutinied  at  home.  Miiiiinj. — Coal,  iron, 
ami  jrulil  ami  silver  arc  largely  mined  for  export.  The 
value  cil'  tlie-c  product*  exported  in  1874  was  reckoned  by 
•  '..Mill, 000. 

/{,1,'tnnuli.— There  were  ill  Sept.,  1 875,  2(15  miles  of  rail- 
way in  operation,  and  1^1  miles  near  completion.  The 
whule  curd  of  mads  and  equipment  tn  that  time  was  ahnut 
SHI, HOO, 0110.  The  roails  were  I  1  I  the  I'rcgnn  ami  ('alifuniin. 
beginning  o|,|,o-itc  I'orllaml  on  the  Willamette,  ami  ex- 
tending southward  '-'1)0  mile."  through  the  Willamette  and 
I 'in|n|ii:i  valleys  to  Ito^eburg  in  the  t'mp<|im  Valley. 
Then  •nnec't  \vitli  Shasta  or  Redding  »n  the 

mento  Kiver,  the  present  terminus  ot  the  <  alifornia 
\orthern  Kailnay.  (1!)  The  Oregon  Central,  starting  from 
Portland  and  crossing  the  Willamette,  running  W.  to  llills- 
horo',  then  one  branch  going  northward  to  St.  Helen's,  with 
Astoria  as  its  eventual  terminus,  and  the  other  southward 
nloug  the  W.Kidc  of  the  Willamette  Valley  to  Yamhill  Kivur, 
50  miles  in  all;  it  is  to  be  extended  to  .Junction  City,  50 
miles  farther  S.,  where  it  will  join  the  Oregon  and  I'ali 
fornia.  (3)  A  railroad  of  15  miles  around  the  Dalles  of 
the  Columbia  in  Middle  Oregon.  There  is  a  short  canal 
around  the  Cascades  of  the  Columbia, 

/Yim/icrs. — The  State  government  is  economically  ad- 
ministered, and  taxation  is  relatively  easy.  On  Sept.  14, 
1ST  I.  the  whole  public  debt  was  #.>'.li;,L'.">U,  of  which  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $4(1,027  were  then  due  and  payable  out 
of  funds  in  hand  ;  i?200,000  were  for  bonds  issued  in  aid  of 
the  Willamette  Canal  and  Lock  Co.,  which  principal,  pay- 
able in  1.SIHI,  with  7  per  cent,  interest,  was  to  be  met  from 
the  proceeds  of  500,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  Oregon 
and  set  a.-ide  for  purposes  of  like  internal  improvements ; 
?!il..i.>o  were  wagon-road  warrants,  payable  from  special 
fnmls  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  $287,459  were  out- 
standing warrants,  to  meet  which  there  was  over  $95,000 
in  the  treasury.  Most  of  these  warrants  were  for  old  ac- 
counts not  properly  provided  for  when  due.  The  assessed 
value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  1870,  according  to  the 
census,  was  .v;  I  .V'.ls,.>  1 0,  with  an  estimated  true  value  of 
$61,65S,',i;H,'.  The  Stale  assessment  for  the  same  veur  was 
$29,5S7.M4(i.l>:>.  In  1H73  the  assessment  was  $40,700,159. 
The  receipts  into  the  State  treasury  for  the  two  years  end- 
ing Sept.  II,  IN7I.  were  $628,775.01 ;  adding  to  this  sum 
the  balance  on  hand  Sept.  6,  1872— $172,597.41 — the  whole 
amount  received  into  the  treasury  was  $801,372.42,  The 
disbursements  for  the  same  period  of  two  years  were 
i?r>t>:;.l'.r.!.-l.'>,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  Sept.  14, 
1S7I.  of  $i:;s,l7*.!l7. 

('"iiniit'i-cr. — The  State  is  divided  into  three  customs 
districts — S.  Oregon,  with  Coos  Hay  as  the  port  of  entry  ; 
Oregon,  with  Astoria  as  the  port  of  entry  ;  and  Willamette, 
with  Portland  as  port  of  entry.  For  the  year  ending  June 
HO,  IS7I,  the  importations  were  valued  at  $490,480,  with  a 
foreign  exportation  of  $2,659,510,  for  the  most  part  wheat 
and  Hour,  and  almost  exclusively  from  Portland,  where 


the  imports  were  also  received.  In  the  same  year  ( Deo. 
31)  71  ship*  and  barks  were'  de-paii-hed  from  the  same 
port,  and  the  aggregate  foreign  entrances  represented 
::n.ni;i.'.i.i  ton-  Vmcricali,  11.771.11;  t'.n vi;_'ii 
I-'.I.;'.U7  tons--  American  IT,470.T6j  total  entrances, 
41,V!<i..'iii  tons :  ofotTUOM,  fi6,OI5.92.  The  coastwise 
entrance*  n-pi,-.-<-nted  101,025.65  tons,  nud  eleai 
x.VSiil.'.il  ton.-.  ex. -lii-iic  ,,f  vessels  in  the  coal-trade  be- 
tween Coos  Hay  and  like  small  ports  with  San  Francisco. 
The  value  of  products  sent  out  of  the  State,  iiicludini; 
foreign  exportation-,  was  $10,000,01111  for  IS7I,  of  which 
wheat  and  flour  made  up  $1,000,001)  in  gold;  salmon, 

-I    mid,  siher,  coal,  and  iron,  $1,500,000;  luni- 

- 1. iiou.iMiO;    wool,    hides,    meat,    cattle,    and    horses, 
$2,000,000. 

It'tuk*. — There  was  in  1^7."'.  1   national  hank  lit  1'oitlaml, 

with  $250,000  capital,  $250,000  bonds  on  depo-it.  SL-L;.,, i 

circulation,  and  $50,000  surplus.  The  Stale  constitution 
prohibits  State  banks.  There  arc  7  or  8  private'  hanking 
nouses.  There  are  no  savings  banks,  tru-t  eompanie-.  or 
fire  or  life  insurance  companies,  though  there  arc  numer- 
ous insurance  agencies  for  the  companies  of  other  Stales. 

f-'tfiK-titiin,.  -Oregon  has  a  school  fund  amounting.  Sept., 
1874,  to  $.'illl,2ll).-ll'i.  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth 
and  thirty-sixlh  sections  of  each  toun-hip  surveyed  or 
their  ec|uivalcnt  in  other  lands,  fro  in  the  sale  of  other  lands 
granted  by  Congress  for  educational  purposes,  on  the  sale  of 
swamp-lands  belonging  to  the  State,  and  a  percentage  on 
the  receipts  from  other  lands.  The  revenue  from  this  fund 
is  supplemented  by  other  sources  of  revenue  and  taxation, 
by  the  State,  county,  and  district  taxes,  ratchills  and  other 
sources,  and  for  the  year  1874  amounted  to  $2ol,7i;n.l::. 
The  school  system  of  the  State  was  reorganized  by  the 
school  law  of  1872,  which  provided  for  the  first  time  for  a 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  should  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  work.  From  his  report  for  1874  we 
learn  that  the  total  expenditure  of  that  year  for  school 
purposes  was  $215.107.12;  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (4  to  20)  was  40,898—21,519  males  and  19,379  females; 
the  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  20,680 — 
11,138  males,  9542  females;  the  average  attendance  was 
15,169—7871  males,  6874  females ;  number  attending  pri- 
vate schools,  2926;  number  attending  no  school,  10,711; 
number  of  teachers  in  public  schools  during  the  year,  860; 
average  monthly  salaries  of  male  teachers,  $45.92 ;  of  fe- 
male teachers,  $34.46.  Number  of  public  schools,  530; 
school-houses,  555 ;  districts  having  six  months'  school  or 
more,  288  ;  value  of  school-houses,  $255,086.44 ;  of  school 
libraries  and  apparatus,  $1336.11;  total  value  of  school 
|  property,  $332,764.34.  There  were  also  43  private  schools 
|  of  primary  grade,  21  of  academic  grade,  and  6  of  collegiate 
|  grade.  There  were  in  1874,  12  public  schools  of  the  high 
!  school  grade,  and  at  least  100  in  which  some  advanced 
studies  were  taught.  Normal  departments  are  connected 
with  Pacific  University  and  McMinnville  College,  and  there 
were  five  teachers'  institutes  held  in  the  State  in  1874. 
There  are  7  academies,  seminaries,  or  high  schools  not 
public  in  the  Stale,  and  1  school  for  the  superior  instruc- 
tion of  women,  St.  Helen's  Hall,  at  Portland,  which  has  9 
teachers  and  130  pupils. 

ll;:/her  and  Pro/eiiional  Education. — The  following  table 
gives  the  particulars  of  the  colleges,  universities,  and 
professional  and  scientific  schools  of  the  State  in  Jan., 
1875: 


| 

i 

Student*. 

si 

1 

i 

1 

I 

COLLXOK.    t'\IVER5tTT,  OB   PftO- 

VXJUUONAL  SCHOOL. 

Location. 

1 
I 

Under  what  control. 

i1 

Preparatory. 

I 

i 

| 

| 

1 

a 

f 

If 

Numbor  of  voli 
in  llbru-jr. 

Cbllfffest  fir.  ; 

$ 

* 

* 

$ 

Christian  College  

Monmouth  

1866 

Christians  

9 

155 

165 

205 

115 

80,000 

20,000 

1,600 

4,600 

200 

Corvallis  College  

CorvalliH  

1868 

(Meth.  E.  Ch.,1 
1        South.        f 

6 

152 

..... 





7,000 

6,500 

MfMinnvf.lt>  College  
Oregon  Siat«-  Ini  versity  *... 
Pacific  University  

MeMfnnville.. 
Eugene  City  ... 

Forest  ti  rove.. 

1S.1U 
l.s.->4 

liaptlats 

5 

Y 

210 
"97 

14 
"26 

216 

ibo 

8 

'a 

6,000 
75,000 
14,800 

28,000 
60,000 
6.5.000 

6,500 

3,100 
8,900 

75 
5,000 

State  
Evangelical  

Philomath  (  'olli-ge  

Philomath  L865 

I'niie,!  Brethren... 

5 

72 

18 

57 

64 

15^50 

16,000 

1,600 

2,527 

130 

Willamette  University  
tk'hwfa  of  Science  : 

Salem  

1844 

Meth.  Episcopal... 

8 

282 

64 

242 

184 

123,100 

38,000 

3,800 

8,801 

2,500 

Corvallis    State    Agricul-  ) 
turul  Collixc                         j 

Corvallis  

1868 

/    State  and      1 
1  Meth.  K.Ch.,S.  [ 

3 

50 

55 

105 

«... 

6,000 





5,000 

Seieiltitie       1  Irpurtllieilt      Of 

Willamette  University!- 

Salem  

isr,:i 

Meth.  Episcopal... 

Meiiieal  Departmral  of  Wil- 

lamette University  

Salem  

1HC.7 

Trustees  

7 



14 

.... 

.... 







1,080 

Special  fnttruction. — There  is  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  one  for  the  blind  at  Salem,  the  former  or- 


•Not  fully  organized.       f  Included  In  collegiate  department  I  Both  are  supported  by  the  State. 


ganiied  in   1870,  the  latter  in  1873.     The  former  has  2 
teachers  and  30  pupils ;  the  latter  4  instructors  and  8  pupils, 
supported  I 
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Population.  —  Before  1843,  including  the  families  at 
Walla  Walla,  now  included  in  Washington  Territory,  there 
were  not  more  than  400  white  colonials  in  all  Oregon ;  at 


the  time  of  the  admission  of  the  State  the  population  was 
52,465.  The  following  table  shows  the  population  at  the 
date  of  the  several  enumerations : 


Whites. 

Colored. 

Indians 

Ratio 

or 

M:il.'  .  of 

Halo  of 

sus. 

Halo. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Total. 

tux- 
able. 

oese. 

gats. 

.itj. 

of  In- 
crease. 

lives. 

eigners 

crate. 

•chool 
age. 

military 
age. 

voting 
age. 

1H50 
ISBO 
187(1 

8,138 
31,451 
49,558 

4,9411 
20,719 
37,371 

13,087 
52,170 

8ii,929 

128 
76 
219 

87 
52 

127 

207 
128 
346 

177 
318 

3,330 

13,294 
52,455 
90,923 

0.14 
0.55 
0.95 

294.6 
73.3 

12,081 
47,342 
79,323 

1,213 
5,123 
11,600 

162 

1,511 
4,427 

4,525 
16,988 
29,400 

4,923 

15,707 
2:1,95!) 

5,617 
18,806 
28,616 

In  1875  the  total  population  was  about  112,000.  Besides 
the  population  given  in  the  above  table,  in  1870  there  were 
about  10,900  Indians  in  the  State  sustaining  tribal  relations. 
Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions. — The  Oregon  hospital 
for  the  insane  at  East  Portland  in  1874  had  167  patients — 
119  males  and  58  females.  Its  expenses  were  about  $61, 000 
per  annum.  The  State  penitentiary  has  been  located  near 
Salem,  but  a  new  one  was  built  in  1873—74  at  Portland.  In 
1874  it  had  113  convicts,  all  males.  The  expenditures  of 


the  prison   were  for  the   two   years   ending  Sept.,  1874, 
$69,822,  and  the  earnings,  $76,026. 

Neicxpapers  and  Periodicals. — According  to  the  census 
returns  of  1870  there  were  35  periodicals  and  newspapers 
in  the  State,  with  an  annual  issue  of  3, 657, 300  copies  ;  4 
of  the  newspapers  were  dailies,  26  weeklies,  and  5  month- 
lies. In  1874  the  number  had  been  increased  to  41,  of 
which  4  are  daily,  33  weekly,  1  tri-weekly,  1  semi-weekly, 
and  2  monthly. 


Churches. 


DENOMINATIONS. 

Organiza- 
tions. 

Edifices. 

Sittings. 

Value 
property. 

Church 
organiza- 

1871-75. 

Church 
edifices, 
1874-75. 

Ministers, 
1874-75. 

Members, 
or  commu- 
nicants, 
1874-75. 

Adherent 
1874-75. 

Church 
property, 
lt.74-76. 

Haptists 

28 

16 

4,750 

$29,200 

59 

54 

47 

2,052 

8,000 

851,300 

26 

16 

4,400 

25,000 

43 

29 

36 

1,867 

7,900 

42,500 

8 

7 

2,300 

49,500 

11 

9 

11 

672 

3,000 

61,400 

9 

8 

1,800 

53,200 

16 

14 

15 

607 

2,800 

74,300 

2 

2 

550 

9,300 

3 

3 

2 

217 

1,000 

12.000 

1 

1 

300 

15,000 

2 

1 

1 

160 

800 

18,000 

97 

49 

15,100 

113,400 

121 

63 

140 

5,871 

20,170 

139,500 

8 

7 

2,425 

33,000 

1    „„ 

"              (other)  

12 

9 

3,250 

11,200 

j    28 

13 

14 

2,750 

94,500 

17 

15 

18 



15,000 

121,500 

2 

2 

800 

25,000 

2 

2 

700 

27,000 

2 

1 

250 

10,000 

2 

1 

2 

125 

700 

12,000 

United  Brethren  in  Christ  

10 

2 

500 

1,200 

39 

20 

17 

811 

3,200 

10,000 

1 

6 

3 

4 

IK:I 

720 

10,000 

Union  

1 

1 

250 

1,600 

2 

2 

2 

100 

640 

6,500 

Totals  

224 

135 

39,425 

8471,100 

351 

242 

no 

14,324 

71,630 

$6.52,950 

Counties. — The  following  table  gives  the  names  and  pop- 
ulation (by  sexes)  of  each  county  in  1870  and  in  1860, 
with  the  assessed  valuation  in  1873-74,  and  true  valuation 
in  1870: 


Fe- 

Assessed 

True 

COUNTIES. 

Pop., 
1870. 

Ualcs, 
1870. 

males, 
1870. 

Pop., 
I860. 

valuation, 
1873-74. 

valuation, 

1*70. 

Benton  

4,584 

2,548 

2,036 

3,074 

81,457,742 

$2,268.000 

Haki-r  

2,804 

2,152 

652 

639,038 

1,09:1,095 

(  'l;lrk:uims... 

5,993 

3,345 

2,648 

3,466 

1,958,550 

3,000,000 

<  'lnl.sop  

1,255 

774 

481 

498 

574,594 

900,000 

Columbia.... 

883 

518 

345 

532 

315,482 

350,000 

Coos  

1,644 

1,078 

566 

445 

785.464 

960,000 

Curry  

504 

313 

191 

393 

218,797 

200,000 

1>..U  •!:.-  *.... 

0,01m 

3,506 

2,560 

3,203 

3,094,518 

3,000,000 

(irunt  

2,251 

1,885 

366 

779,676 

578,440 

Jackson  

4,778 

3,031 

1,747 

3,736 

1,827,971 

1,500,000 

Josephine  ... 

1,204 

827 

377 

1,628 

268,494 

300,000 

Linn  

8,717 

4,709 

4,008 

6,772 

3,861,253 

5,500,000 

Lane            . 

6,426 

3,514 

2,912 

4780 

2,566,414 

2.100,000 

Marion  

9,965 

5,384 

4,581 

7,088 

3,013,381 

6,:!2.->.0(HI 

Multnomah. 

11,510 

6,800 

4,710 

4,150 

10,804,662 

11,500,000 

Polk 

4701 

2597 

2,104 

3,625 

I,ci32,r,25 

2,500,000 

Tillamook... 

408 

228 

180 

95 

86,576 

118,000 

Umatilla  

2,916 

l,7tl:; 

1,153 

867,532 

1,668,507 

I'll  inn  

2,552 

1,547 

1,005 

935.428 

1,500,000 

Wasco  

2,509 

1,480 

1,029 

1,689 

1,297,501 

1,500,000 

Washington 

4,261 

2,391 

1,870 

2,801 

1,617,885 

2,197,290 

Yamhill  

5,012 

2,741 

2,271 

3.24.-> 

1,887,1138 

2,500,000 

Totals  

90,923 

53,131 

37,792 

52,465 

840.491,216 

851,558,932 

Principal  Towns. — Salem,  the  capital,  had  in  1870  about 
1200  inhabitants.  It  was  estimated  to  have  4000  in  1875. 
Portland  is  the  largest  city  in  Oregon.  (See  PORTLAND.) 
It  had  8293  inhabitants  in  1870,  and  about  13,000  in  1875. 
The  other  towns  having  a  population  between  2000  and 
3000  are  Oregon  City,  Albany,  and  Jacksonville;  between 
1000  and  2000,  Eugene  City,  Harrisburg,  Corvallis,  Asto- 
ria, and  Junction  City.  Roseburg,  Dalles,  East  Portland, 
Powder  Kiver  Valley,  Walla  Walla,  Baker  City,  La  (Jrande, 
Port  Orford,  Ellenburg,  Empire  City,  and  St.  Helen's  are 
growing  towns. 

Constitution,  Courts,  Representatives  in  Congress,  etc. — 
The  State  constitution,  adopted  in  1857,  provides  that 
every  male  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  21  years  old  and  upward, 
and  six  months  a  resident  of  the  State,  may  be  a  voter; 
and  foreigners  (males)  of  the  same  age,  who  have  declared 
their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  a  year  previous  to 
any  election,  and  have  resided  in  the  State  six  months,  are 

•Umpqua,  which  had  1250  inhabitants  in  1860,  was  consoli- 
dated with  Douglas  in  1862. 


also  legal  voters.  The  executive  officers  of  the  State  are  a 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  who  is  also  auditor,  and  State 
treasurer — all  elected  for  four  years,  and  eligible  for  only 
eight  out  of  any  period  of  twelve  years.  In  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  governor  the  secretary  of  state 
succeeds  to  the  office,  and  if  a  second  vacancy  occurs  the 
president  of  the  senate  succeeds.  The  legislature  consists 
of  a  senate,  not  exceeding  30  members,  elected  for  4  years, 
nml  a  house  of  representatives,  of  not  more  than  60  mem- 
bers, elected  for  two  years.  The  legislature  meets  bien- 
nially. The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court  of  six 
judges  or  more,  having  appellate  jurisdiction  ;  of  six  cir- 
cuit courts,  each  presided  over  by  one  of  the  supreme 
court  judges,  who  also  meet  as  the  supreme  court  once  a 
year  at  the  capital ;  the  circuit  courts  have  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisdiction  and  appellate  jurisdiction  from  the  county 
courts  ;  these  judges  are  elected  for  six  years  in  classes,  so 
that  usually  two  go  out  of  office  every  two  years  ;  the 
county  court  judges  are  elected  for  four  years ;  they  also 
exercise  probate  jurisdiction.  There  are  also  justices' 
courts.  The  constitution  prohibits  Slate  debts  exceeding 
in  the  aggregate  $50,000,  or  county  debts  exceeding  $5000  ; 
allows  no  State  officer  to  subscribe  for  stock  in  any  corpor- 
ation or  to  subscribe  for  any  such  stock  for  the  State  ;  nor 
is  any  county,  city,  town,  or  municipal  corporation  allowed 
to  subscribe  for  any  such  stock  or  bonds,  or  loan  its  credit 
in  any  way  for  them.  The  State  is  entitled  to  one  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress. 

History. — So  far  as  maritime  discovery  confers  a  title  to 
a  region  of  country,  the  first  claim  to  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Territory  belonged  to  Spain,  which,  by  the  (ireek 
pilot  DC  Fuca  in  1592,  by  Admiral  Fonte  in  1640,  and  by 
subsequent  explorers,  had  visited  and  mapped  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  as  far  as  the  55th  degree  of  N.  lot.  The 
Nootka  treaty  of  1790  between  Spain  and  tireat  Britain 
only  gave  to  the  latter  some  fishing  and  trailing  rights  in 
the  vicinity  of  Puget  Sound.  The  discovery  ami  explora- 
tion of  Columbia  River  by  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  an  Amer- 
ican captain,  who  gave  the  name  of  his  ship  to  the  river  ; 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  to  the 
Pacific  from  the  French  in  1803,  their  claim  being  the 
best,  next  to  that  of  Spain  ;  the  exploration  of  Columbia 
River  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth  by  Lewis  and  Clarke 
by  order  of  our  government  in  1804-05 ;  and  the  treaty  of 
limits  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  U.  S.  in  1819,  by 
which  all  the  territory  N.  of  42°  X.  hit.  was  expressly  de- 
clared to  belong  to  us, — were  conclusive  proofs  of  our  title 
to  this  region.  But  the  treaty,  which  the  British  gov- 
ernment called  a  "  treaty  of  joint  occupation,"  concluded 
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in  1*1S,  gave  a  cn^it  deal  .if  trouble.  Without  any  ju-l 
till.'  limit  Britain  attempted  to  claim  territory  us  fur  S. 
as  Columbia  Kivvr,  an. I  even  below,  ami  fniiilly  offered  t., 
fiilnpi-.iMii-f  "II  ill.'  I'olutnbia.  Meantime,  a  house  had 
been  liuilt  .HI  the  f..hiiMliia  ill  IS10  li.v  Cu|it.  Win-hip,  a 
Now  Knglandcr.  Imt  the  house  was  carried  away  by  a 
fl.i.,.1  lh."  --iiini'  year,  and  the  settlement  given  up.  In 
isl  I.  .lulin  Jacob  Astor  c«iahli-hcd  a  fnrt  ami  fur-trading 
boux  iii  \-i.nia.  but  Ipy  tin'  treachery  .if  the  manager  in 
charge  both  were  given  up  !'•  tin-  BugUlh,  who  were  then 
lit  war  with  lh«  I'.  S.,  ill  I  SI.'!.  The  Engllfh  named  it 
Kurt  Hcorge.  I'  passed  '"'"  ''"'  ban. Is  of  the  Hudson's 

Hay  f.inipany  s after,  and  in  1*24  sonic  of  the  servants 

.if  that  company  set  "lit  a  few  fruit    trees   uml  made   some 
effort-  to  OUItlrate  the  .-oil.      In  Is:::!  the  first  settle™  from 
thr   I   .  S.  arrrhcd.      In    Is-'  the    n>i-M..nary  colony  led  by 
Dr.  Mari-iis  Whitman  iin.l    liev.  Mr.  Spalding  entered  Or- 
Tln-ir  wivi-s  »i-re  tin-  first  white  women  who  had 
1  tin-  Plains,  and   their  children   the   first  American 
.,•1,  horn  in  Orison.     Others  foll.i»i-.l  so.m  after,  and 
in  1SIL'  the  emigration   was  large.      In   1843  they  formed 
a  provisional   government.       In    1846  a  treaty   was  con- 
cluded between    the    I  .    S.    and   lireat   Hritain  fixing  the 
Imundary   "n    the    l!lth   parallel,  except  at  the   Straits  of 
Fuca.     Oregon  was  formally  added  to  tho  U.  S.,  but  had 


no  Territorial  government  till  1849.  In  1M7  a  consider- 
able number  of  settlers  were  massacred  by  the  Indian-.  1  n 
I *•!.».  Oregon  was  created  a  Territory,  including  what  is 
now  Washington  Territory.  In  ISI'J  iU  first  Territorial 
governor.  Joseph  Lane,  was  appointed.  Me  arrived  in 
.Mar..  IM'.i,  and  organized  the  Territory,  which  then  had 
>7s.i  inhabitants.  Her  population,  alter  a  littl. 
so  rapidly  that  in  IN.I"  a  convention  \va-<  called,  a  consti- 
tution adopted,  and  application  made  tor  admi-sion  as  a 
State.  Thin  was  granted  in  1$:>V,  and  though  for  some 
years  its  progress  was  slow.  >ct  since  ihe  opening  of  rail- 
toa.U  in  the  Willamette  Valley  and  the  di.-covery  of  gold 
in  Middle  and  Kasiern  Oregon  its  growth  has  been  much 
more  rapid.  There  ha\  c  lieen  ocra-ional  I  roulilc-  w  ith  the 
Indian.^,  the  latest  being  the  "  Modoe  war"  in  1*7-.  in  tho 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  State,  hut  most  of  the  tribes 
arc  on  reservations,  and  arc  peaceful  and  partially  civilized. 

Governor!. 
(1)  Provisional. 


John  W.  Davis !^ 

George  L.  Curry 1855-59 

v,i/r. 

John  Whlttaker l&TO-tt! 

AddNon  I',  lilhbs 1 

John  P.  Gaines ISol-',::  lieorije  L.  Wood* i 

Joseph  Lane 1S5S-53  j  Lafayette  8.  Grovcr 1870-78 


James  Shields 1848-49 

(2)  Territorial. 
Joseph  Lane. 1S49-51 


Electoral  antl 


Vote  for  President  and  Vice-  President. 


Tear 

,if 
eli*  li<>n. 

Candidate*  for  whom  thr  electoral  rota 
of  Slate  was  can. 

Electoral 

YOU). 

Popular 
vote. 

Minority  candidate*. 

Vote 

can. 

Tout 
volt. 

8,951 

1860 

3 

5,270 

.John  licll  P 

Edward  Everett  V  -P 

183 

George  B  McClellan  P         

3 

9,888 

(ieorgc  1!    I'm-ll-  -!<m  V  -P  

8,457 

18,345 

Ulysses  8  (Irani  P 

Francis  I*  Blair  Jr    V  -P              .j 

3 

11,125 

Scnuyler  Col  fax  V  -P  

10,961 

22,086 

(Horace  (In-clcv  P  «  

ll^nrv  Wilx.u  V.-P  / 

3 

11,818 

4.  Benjamin  Gratz  Brown  V.-P  

(<  Inirlr*  <iV,m<>i-  p  

r.s; 

(For  valuable  documentary  and  other  information  rela- 
tive to  the   productions,  industry,  commerce,  valuation, 
and  history  of  Oregon  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  his  Excellency  Lafayette  S.  (irover,  governor  of  Oregon.) 
THOMAS  .IOIIIHN.     HKVISKII  BY  L.  P.  BKOCKETT. 

Or'egon,  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  S.  by  Arkansas. 
Area,  7011  square  miles.  It  is  rugged,  broken,  and  densely 
timbered,  with  fertile  valleys  and  ores  of  copper,  lead,  etc. 
Corn  is  the  leading  product.  Cap.  Alton.  Pop.  3287. 

Oregon,  tp.  of  Butte  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  1169. 

Orcsjon,  |iost-v.,  cap.  of  Ogle  co.,  111.,  on  the  Chicago 
and  Iowa  It.  K.,  11)1)  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  has  2  public- 
Bchool  buildings,  4  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers, 
2  hotels,  several  oatmeal-mills,  and  stores.     Pop.  1325. 
C.  R.  HAWS,  ED.  "OiiK<;ox  COI-UIKR." 

Oregon,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Clarke  oo.,  Ind.     Pop.  1360. 

Oregon,  tp.  of  Starke  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  524. 

Oregon,  tp.  of  Washington  Co.,  la.     Pop.  1318. 

Oregon,  tp.  of  Lapecr  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  877. 

Oregon,  post-v.  of  Lewis  tp.,  cap.  of  Holt  co.,  Mo.,  30 
miles  N.  \V.  of  St.  Joseph,  has  a  public  library,  the  North- 
west Missouri  Normal  School,  a  good  graded  school,  5 
churches,  1  bank,  a  handsome  court-house,  park,  2  news- 
papers, several  hotels,  1  woollen-factory,  1  flouring-mill, 
and  stores.  Principal  employment,  fruit-growing  and  agri- 
culture. Pop.  824. 

Oregon,  tp.  of  Lucas  oo.,  0.     Pop.  1863. 

Oregon,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  690. 

Oregon ?  post  \ .  und  tp..  Dane  co.,  Wis.,  on  the  Madison 
division  of  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  Pop.  1498. 

Oregon  City,  post  v ip.  of  Claekamas  co.,  Or.,  on 

the  Oregon  and  California  II.  R.,  12  miles  R.  of  Portland, 
has  fine  water-power,  2  excellent  schools,  5  churches,  a 
lar^re  woollen-factory,  2  flour  mills,  1  newspaper,  and  stores. 
Pop.  about  1600. 

\.  NOI.TSKH,  Kn.  "  Otmnou  CITY  ENTERPRISE." 

Oregon  River.     Sec  C.u.fMniA. 

Or'egonville,  tp.  of  Rockingham  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  2561. 

O'reide,  an  alloy  of  copper  with  tin.  or  more  rarely 
zinc,  coni]io-e  1  of  lull  parts  of  the  first  to  17  of  the  tin  or 
zinc.     These  are  fused  together  and  then  lluxe.l  with  lime, 
magnesia,  ar^ol.  and  sal-ammoniac.    It  i*  used  for  tlf 
of  cheap  watches  and  for  ornamental  eastings.      It  n 
bles  gold  in  color,  and  affords  a  good  base  for  electro-plat- 
ing with  gold.     It  is  malleable  and  takes  a  good  polish. 


O'Reil'ly  (ALEXANDER),  COUNT,  b.  in  Ireland  in  1725; 
entered  the  Spanish  military  service  at  an  early  age; 
fought  in  Italy  during  tho  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  ; 
served  in  the  Austrian  army  against  Prussia  1757-58,  and 
was  distinguished  at  Hochkirch  ;  re-entered  tho  Spam-li 
army  as  lieutenant-colonel  1761 ;  introduced  German  tac- 
tics into  Spain  ;  was  sent  to  Havana  as  brigadier-general 
1763;  saved  the  life  of  Charles  III.  when  threatened  by  a 
sedition  at  Madrid  1765  ;  went  to  Louisiana  June,  1768,  to 
take  possession  of  that  colony,  ceded  to  Spain  by  France  ; 
put  to  death  by  court-martial  Lafrcniere  and  other  French 
leaders  who  had  resisted  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  ;  abol- 
ished the  French  laws ;  appointed  inspector-general  of  all 
the  forces  in  Spanish  America  1770:  governor  of  Madrid 
1773  ;  sent  into  exile  in  (ialicia  on  an  insignificant  pension 
1786.  D.  at  Chinchilla,  Murcia,  Mar.  23,  1794. 

O'Reilly  (BERNARD),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Ireland  in  1803 ;  wan 
consecrated  (Nov.  10, 1850)  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  D.  at  sea  Jan.,  1856. 

Orel',  government  of  Russia,  between  lat.  51°  50'  and 
54°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  33°  and  39°  E.  Area,  18,393 
square  miles.  Pop.  1,578,013.  The  surface  is  mostly  level. 
The  soil  is  fertile  and  well  watered  by  the  Desna,  the  Oka, 
and  the  Sosna.  The  climate  is  mild.  Agriculture  is  the 
chief  industry.  Large  quantities  of  wheat  are  exported, 
in  grain  and  "in  flour,  to  Riga  and  St.  Petersburg.  11.  nip 
is  extensively  cultivated,  and  oil  of  hempsccd,  sailcloth, 
rope,  and  yarn  are  manufactured.  Some  iron-mines  are 
worked  and  many  horses  and  cattle  are  reared. 

Orel,  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Oka,  is  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  was 
almost  destroyed  by  fire  on  June  7, 1848.  It  has  many  ed- 
ucational institutions,  breweries,  distilleries,  ropcwalks.  tal 
low-houses,  and  other  manufactories,  and  an  important 
trade  in  corn  with  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga.  It  formerly 
formed  a  stronghold  against  Tartar  invasions;  its  fortifi- 
cations are  now  of  no  consequence.  Pop.  4:i.;"i7.'i. 

Orella'na  (FHAM  is.oi.  b.  at  Truxillo.  Spnin,  about 
1505;  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Francisco  Pi/.arro  in 
the  conquest  of  Peru  ;  was  second  in  command  under  <}on- 
zalo  Pizarro  in  e-xploring  tho  regions  E.  of  tho  Andes;  de- 
scended the  Amazon;  obtained  a  commission  to  colonize 
the  region  be  had  passed  through;  embarked  with  four 
ships  and  400  men  ;  lost  his  \  e>*els  and  men.  and  d.  on  the 
I, auks  of  the  Amazonas,  near  M.mtealcgre,  in  1J4U  or  1550. 

Orel'li  fJoiiANV  KASI-MI),  b.  at  Zurich.  Swii/crland, 
Feb.  I.1'..  17^7  ;  studied  theology,  I, ut  especially  ancient  and 
modern  languages  and  literature,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
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fessar  eloquent!*:  in  1819  in  his  native  city,  where  he  d.  | 
Jan.   6,   1849.     His  critical  editions  of  Horace  (2  vols.,  i 
1837-38;  3d  ed.  1850-52),  Tacitus  (2  vols.,  1846-47),  and 
Cicero  (8  vols.  in  12  pts.,  1826-38;  2d  ed.  1845-61);  in- 
cluding Sfhiilianta  CVceroin'»(1833),  Otwmasticnn  Tullianum 
(3  vols.,  1836-38),  are  very  celebrated,  also  Jnscriptionum 
Latinarnm  Sflectanim  Collectio  (2  vols.,  1828). 

O'renburg,  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded 
E.  by  the  Ural  and  S.  E.  and  S.  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  Area, 
144,924  square  miles.  Pop.  840,704.  The  central  part  of 
the  government  is  mountainous,  covered  with  branches  of 
the  Ural  Mountains  which  are  very  rich  in  iron,  copper, 
and  gold  ;  the  Crown  mines  yield  over  1000  pounds  of  gold 
annually,  and  the  private  double  as  much.  On  both  sides 
of  the  mountains  are  extensive  steppes,  in  many  places 
barren  and  dotted  with  salt  lakes,  but  in  others  presenting 
good  pasture-grounds,  where  immense  herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  and  camels  are  reared.  Besides  the  breeding  of  cat- 
tle, in  which  the  Ural  Cossacks  are  engaged,  and  mining, 
fishing  in  the  Ural  and  the  Caspian  Sea  and  preparation 
of  caviare  form  an  important  branch  of  industry.  An  ex- 
tensive trade  is  carried  on  with  Europe  by  means  of  canals 
• — with  Asia  by  means  of  caravans  of  camels. 

Orenburg,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the 
government  of  Orenburg,  on  the  Ural,  was  founded  in 
1742.  It  is  fortified,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade. 
Tea  from  China,  shawls  and  silks  from  Persia,  skins,  tallow, 
and  cattle  from  the  Khirgheez  and  Cossacks,  and  metals 
from  the  Ural  Mountains  are  brought  here  and  exchanged. 
Pop.  33,431. 

Orenburg  Gum,  a  gummy  and  somewhat  saccharine 
exudation  collected  in  Siberia  and  Russia  from  the  trunks 
of  larch  trees  after  great  forest-fires  have  partly  destroyed 
the  trees.  It  is  collected  in  large  quantity,  and  used  as  a 
substitute  for  gum-arabic  and  to  some  extent  as  food.  It 
has  a  resinous  flavor,  and  is  entirely  soluble  in  water. 

Oren'sc,  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Minho,  which  here  is  crossed  by  a  magnificent  bridge, 
1400  feet  long,  145  feet  high,  built  in  1230,  and  spanning 
the  river  with  seven  arches.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  city  is  built  are  the  famous  hot  sulphur  springs, 
Las  Burgas.  The  town  is  also  celebrated  for  its  chocolate, 
hams,  and  wine.  Pop.  about  11,000. 

Orense  (.Tosfi  MARIA),  marquis  of  Albaida,  b.  in  Spain 
about  1802  ;  became  a  prominent  republican  leader;  par- 
ticipated in  several  insurrections;  was  as  often  exiled  and 
recalled,  ami  almost  constantly  a  member  of  the  Cortes. 
After  the  overthrow  of  Isabella  II.  (Sept.,  1868),  Orense 
figured  as  the  leader  of  the  manifestations  at  Madrid  in 
favor  of  a  federal  republic  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Cuba ;  was  an  earnest  partisan  of  the  French  in  the  war 
of  1870-71  ;  proposed  at  Tours  (Sept.,  1870)  a  federation 
of  the  "  Latin  races ;"  protested  against  the  election  of 
Amadous  as  king  of  Spain  (Nov.,  1870)  ;  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Cortes  on  the  abdication  of  that  monarch  ( Feb., 
1S73);  was  dissatisfied  with  the  republican  governments 
of  Figueras  and  Castelar,  and  withdrew  from  the  Cort6s 
Aug.,  1873. 

Oreodont'idae  [from  Oreodon — Spot, "  mountain,"  and 
ft^ovt,  "  tooth" — one  of  the  generic  names],  a  family  of  extinct 
mammals  belonging  to  the  order  Ungulates  and  sub-order 
Artiodactyles,  intermediate  between  the  typical  ruminants 
and  hogs.  In  form  the  animals  could  not  have  resembled 
any  living  species,  but  must  have  had  some  general  resem- 
blance to  a  cow  or  sheep.  The  skull  was  destitute  of  horns  ; 
the  olfactory  chamber  completely  enclosed  above  by  the 
long  nasals,  and  on  the  sides  by  the  supramaxillarics.  The 
teeth  were  in  full  number  (M.  |,  P.M.  \,  C.  \,  I.  Jx2  = 
44),  in  series  interrupted  by  a  diastema  for  the  reception 
of  the  canines  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  enlarged  first 
molars  of  the  lower  ;  the  true  molars  had  double  crescenti- 
form  ridges,  as  in  the  typical  ruminants,  and  the  posterior 
one  was  provided  with  two  on  the  posterior  as  well  as  an- 
terior halves  ;  the  premolars  were  more  or  less  conical :  the 
first  in  the  lower  jaw  like  canines  ;  the  canines  of  the 
upper  jaw  enlarged,  those  of  the  lower  modified  like  the 
incisors.  The  family  thus  distinguished  had  a  number  of 
representatives  in  America  during  the  Miocene  Tertiary 
epoch,  which  have  been  differentiated  into  two  sub-fami- 
lies:  (1)  Oreodontina*,  in  which  the  orbits  were  closed  be- 
hind and  the  lachrymal  bones  impressed  by  well-marked 
fossre,  including  the  genera  Meri/coidoden  (or  Oreoden), 
Epnrenrlcii,  Meryaoekana,  .Veryclit/ns,  and  Leptanchenia, 
and  (2)  Agriochcerinae,  distinguished  especially  by  the 
incomplete  orbits  and  lachrymal  bones  without  fossse,  lim- 
ited to  the  genus  Agriofluxnu.  The  nearest  representa- 
tives yet  discovered  of  this  family  in  Europe  belong  to  the 
Hyopotamidae,  which,  however,  were  also  represented  in 
this  country.  THEODORE  GILL. 


Oreop'olis,  tp.  of  Cass  co.,  Neb.  Pop.  249. 
Orcs'tes,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  son  of  Agamem- 
non and  Clytemncstra;  avenged  the  murder  of  his  father 
by  killing  his  mother  and  her  paramour,  TEgisthus,  but 
was  immediately  attacked  by  the  Erinnyes,  who  drove  him 
rnad,  pursuing  him  from  place  to  place.  He  sought  refuge 
with  Apollo  in  Delphi,  but  the  manner  in  which  the  Erin- 
nyes were  finally  appeased  is  variously  related  by  the  Attic 
tragedians,  who  frequently  treated  this  myth  and  developed 
it  differently.  According  to  one  version,  Orestes  went  to 
Athens,  where  the  court  of  the  Areopagus  declared  him  in- 
nocent through  the  influence  of  Athene.  According  to  an- 
other, Apollo  sent  him  to  Tauri.  whence  he  succeeded,  by 
the  aid  of  his  sister,  Iphigenia,  who  was  a  priestess  there, 
in  carrying  away  the  image  of  Artemis.  Of  the  tragedies 
which  treated  the  myth,  the  trilogy  Oreatea  by  ^Eschylus, 
Elfdra  by  Sophocles,  and  Etertra,  Oreatet,  and  Iphiyania 
in  Tnufls  by  Euripides,  are  still  extant. 
Oreus.  See  HISTI.EA. 

Or'fa,  Orfah,  or  Urfah  [Greek  Edessa;  Arabic  Ko- 
ha],  capital  of  the  pashalic  of  Urfah  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
hit.  ::7°  8',  about  40  miles  E.  of  the  Euphrates.  That  it 
was  founded  by  Nimrod,  as  stated  by  Isodore  of  Chantx 
(about  300  B.  c.),  is  hardly  credible.  The  tradition  which 
identifies  it  with  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  the  birthplace  of 
Abraham,  is  probably  not  older  than  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era.  Appian  says  it  was  founded  by  Selcucus  (about 
300  B.  c.).  It  is  built  partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill  looking 
eastward  over  an  extensive  plain.  The  river  Kara  Kozoon, 
spanned  by  three  bridges,  flows  through  it.  Its  streets  are 
narrow,  but  clean.  Its  gardens  resemble  those  of  Damas- 
cus. Its  mosque  and  pool  of  Abraham  are  famous.  It  has 
a  large  trade,  and  a  pop.  of  about  50.000.  nearly  half  of 
whom  are  Christians.  (See  EDESSA.)  R.  I).  HITCHCOCK. 

Or'fila  (MATTHIEU  JOSEPH  BOXAVEXTURE),  M.  D.,  b.  at 
Mahon,  Minorca,  Apr.  24,  1787;  studied  medicine  with 
brilliant  reputation  at  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  and  in  1807 
was  sent  at  public  cost  to  Paris  to  fit  himself  for  a  profes- 
sorship at  Barcelona;  became  in  1811  a  private  lecturer  on 
chemistry  in  Paris;  was  naturalized  in  1818,  and  became 
physician  to  the  king,  and  in  1819  professor  of  medical 
jurisprudence  :  in  1823  professor  of  medical  chemistry,  and 
in  1830  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  attained  immense  popu- 
larity as  a  physician,  lecturer,  and  scientist,  and  did  much 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  learning.  In  1848  he 
lost  most  of  his  distinctions  at  the  bands  of  the  revolution- 
ists, but  in  ls.ril  was  made  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.  D.  at  Paris  Mar.  12, 1853.  Orfila  was  the  father 
of  modern  toxicology.  His  leading  works  are — a  noble 
Ti-nilf  ilc  ttisii'ii/ii'iir  i/fat.rale  (1813-15),  Elementtde  Chimie 
njipHijuee  (1817),  Traittde  medecine  leyale  (1823-47,  3  vols.). 
Or'ford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Grafton  co.,  N.  II.,  on  the  Con- 
necticut River.  Pop.  1119. 

Orford,  Earls  of.     See  WALPOLE. 
Or'fordvillc,  post-v.  of  Rock  co.,  Wis.,  on  the  Wiscon- 
sin division  of  the  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 

Or'gan  [Gr.  Spyai/oc].  Structure. — The  organ  is  a  wind 
instrument  of  peculiar  range,  force,  and  complexity.  Its 
peculiar  capabilities  are  due  to  three  principal  properties. 
First  of  all,  it  includes  a  largo  number  of  distinct  pipes,  each 
of  which  is,  in  a  sense,  an  independent  instrument.  Sec- 
ondly, it  contains  peculiar  arrangements,  of  which  the  chief 
is  the  ke}fboard  (clavier),  by  which  numbers  of  these  pipes 
very  remote  from  one  another  may  be  simultaneously  oper- 
ated on.  Lastly-,  it  substitutes  for  the  natural  production 
of  the  moving  force  (namely,  air-currents)  by  the  human 
lungs  an  artificial  production  of  the  same  by  means  of  a 
bellows ;  which  substitution  not  only  relieves  the  performer 
of  the  most  fatiguing  part  of  his  work,  but  also  increases 
in  a  vast  measure  the  power  of  the  instrument.  By  means 
of  this  large  bellows,  of  a  structure  similar  to  that  which  is 
seen  in  an  accordion,  and  worked  by  a  lever-handle,  air  is 
forced  into  a  closed  chest  or  reservoir,  where  it  can  bo 
stored  up  in  a  compressed  state.  In  the  modern  bellows, 
the  horizontal  as  distinguished  from  the  old-fashioned 
diagonal,  there  are  two  divisions — a  feeder  and  a  tempo- 
rary air-chest.  The  air  is  unable  to  return  by  the  way  it 
came,  and  can  only  find  vent  above  through  its  upper  floor, 
called  the  sounding-board.  This  sounding-board  separates 
the  »ir-chest  from  the  organ-pipes,  which  arc  arranged 
above  it.  The  air  is  admitted  to  the  pipes  by  the  action 
of  certain  slides  and  valves  which  arc  set  in  motion  by 
drawing  out  the  registers  and  by  pressing  down  the  keys, 
digitals,  or  pedals.  The  drawing  out  of  a  slide  partly  opens 
up  to  the  air  a  whole  set  of  pipes  of  one  peculiar  quality  or 
tone,  so  that  when  any  of  the  keys  is  pressed  down  the  air 
finds  its  way  into  the  appropriate  pipe  of  this  particular 
series.  Of  course,  when  more  than  one  stop  is  drawn  out 
the  air  is  admitted  simultaneously  into  several  distinct 
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groups  of  pipes.     The  larger  organs  consist  of  three  or 

mo. c  di-tiuei  partial  organ*,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar 

,:ird,  mid  a  •  chest  and  sounding-board  for 

it-  pipes. 

-.mnd  of  an  organ  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of 

the    column    ..I'  air  within  the   pipe.      'I'1"1   compressed    air 
nf  tin-  air  chest,  as  soon  as  obsta.-l.-s  an-  ramoTed  l>y  the 
action  .if  the  stop  mid  .'('  the  key.  ru-hc-  upward  int.)  the  i 
].i|ie.  mi.)    so   produce"    the    tone.      The    shape    of  a   metal   ' 
organ-pipe  is  very  niueli  the  same  as  thnt  of  a  common  j 
tin   Whittle.      The    stem    or   "  body  "  of  the    pipe    i-    cylin- 
drical.     The  loner  part  or  "  foot  "  i-  mi  iin  erted  eone  with 
il"  :ipe\  out  off.      At  the  jimetlire  of  the  hoilv  and  the  foot 

thru  i-  an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  pipe  called  its 
••  mouth."  Tnere  \^  also  a  hori/.ontal  plme  termed  the 
••  languid  "  fir  "  language,"  which  ]>arlly  dii  i.lc"  the  foot 
from  tbl  Ijofly.  unil  leaves  a  narrow  egress  for  the  air 
coming  from  below  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  The 
woolen  pipes  are  of  a  slightly  different  strneture,  being 
commonly  square  instead  of  round,  but  their  mode  of  ao-  | 
lion  is  not  materially  difiercnt.  When  the  air  rushes  up  , 
into  the  pipe  it  is  driven  against  the  upper  edge  or  "  lip  ' 
of  the  mouth-hole.  Breaking  against  the-  sharpened  edge,  ! 
it  proiluees  a  peculiar  hissing  or  rushing  noise,  which  is  j 
all  no  hear  when  the  pipe  .Iocs  not  "  speak."  The  agita- 
tion thus  set  up  at  the  mouth  communicates  itself  to  the 
column  of  air  within  the  body  of  the  pipe,  which  is  thug 
ni;t<l.'  to  vibrate  with  a  rapidity  determined  by  its  length. 
The  shorter  the  pipe  the  more  rapid  the  series  of  vibra- 
tion-;, mid  the  higher  consequently  the  pitch  of  the  note 
produced.  Organ-pipes  are  of  a  great  many  varieties,  ac- 
c'pi-ding  to  the  material  used  and  the  shape  of  their  sev- 
eral parts.  Metal  pipes  are  made  of  tin,  "  metal  "  (a  mix- 
ture of  tin  and  lead),  zinc,  etc.,  while  wooden  pipes  are 
generally  .-(instructed  out  of  cedar,  deal,  or  pine.  The  shape 
of  pipes  also  varies  considerably.  Thus,  among  metal 
pipes  we  have  the  forms  of  cylinder,  cone,  and  inverted 
.-on.-,  while  among  wooden  pipes  we  have  the  forms  of 
quadrilateral,  trilateral,  cylinder,  pyramid,  and  inverted 
p\ramid.  Further,  there  is  a  distinction  between  pipes 
which  are  open  and  those  which  are  stopped  or  plugged  at 
their  upper  extremity.  An  open  pipe  produces  a  tone 
with  a  wave  of  air  twice  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  pipe, 
and  a  stopped  pipe  produces  a  tone  with  a  wave  four  times 
the  length  .if  its  b>dy.  Thus,  a  stopped  pipe  is  always  an 
o.-T  i\ .-  deeper  than  an  open  pipe  of  the  same  length. 

The  peculiar  quality  of  sound  belonging  to  an  organ- 
stop  is  due  to  the  structure  of  the  pipes  belonging  to  the 
stop.  According  to  the  researches  of  Prof.  Helmholtz,  the 
tlmlirr  of  a  musical  instrument  is  determined  solely  by  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  upper  partial  tones  which 
enter  into  the  tones  of  the  instrument.  Thus,  ho  found 
that,  wide-stopped  organ-pipes  have  scarcely  any  upper 
parti;il  tones  at  all,  and  that  all  stopped  pipes  are  wanting 
in  the  even  members  of  the  series  of  upper  tones.  Hence, 
stopped  pipes  give  a  soft  hollow  sound,  while  open  pipes 
produce  a  sharp  brilliant  stylo  of  tone.  The  number  of 
partial  tones,  and  so  the  timbre  of  a  pipe,  vary  with  the 
sh:ipc  and  size  of  the  pipe,  and  also  with  the  material  of 
uhi.-h  it  is  made.  Certain  stops  called  "reeds"  owe  their 
peculiar  character  to  tho  addition  of  a  vibrating  tongue, 
like  those  of  a  harmonium,  to  the  pipe.  This  tongue  is  a 
thin,  oblong  brass  plate  fitted  into  tho  aperture  of  a  cylin- 
ilrieal  tube  called  arced.  Tho  tongue  in  its  oscillations 
alternately  opens  and  closes  the  aperture  of  tho  tube 
through  which  the  air  seeks  to  pass.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  stream  of  air  is  separated  into  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual pulses.  The  sound  of  a  reed  pipe  is  the  result  of 
these  interrupted  pulses  of  air,  together  with  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  metal  tongue  itself.  Other  stops  having  a 
peculiar  quality  of  tone  are  in  reality  compound  stops ; 
that  is,  they  bring  into  simultaneous  action  a  plurality  of 
pipes  of  different  pitch.  The  twelfth,  fifteenth,  scsqui- 
altcru,  and  mixture  are  among  tho  best-known  compound 
st  i|.-.  The  notes  of  the-.-  com  Inn.-.l  pipes  have  tho  same 
relation  to  one  another  as  the  partial  tones  of  a  single 
musical  tone.  Thus,  it  is  usual  to  connect  tho  upper  oc- 
tave with  the  prime  tone,  and  after  that  tho  twelfth.  Some 
of  these  compounds  give  as  mmiy  as  tho  first  six  partial 
tones.  Tho  number  and  strength  of  tho  combining  tones 
in  the  note  of  one  of  these  compound  stops  give  to  it  a 
peculiarly  bright,  and  in  some  cases  a  dazzling  and  over- 
powering, character. 

The  names  of  the  several  organ-stops  point  partly  to 
the  quality  of  the  sound  produced,  partly  to  the  range  or 
compass  of  the  pipes  belonging  to  it.  and  to  other  circum- 
stances. Thus,  the  trumpet  and  the  oboe,  which  are  both 
reed-stops,  are  so  named  from  tho  resemblance  of  their 
tones  to  those  of  these  instruments.  Tho  diapason-stops 
again  are  so  called  because  their  pipes  extend  through  the 
whole  compass  of  the  organ.  The  stop  principal,  which 


is  an  octave  higher  than  the  open  diapason,  is  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  il  i*  the  first  -top  tuned,  and  tho  stand- 
ard, turn-lore,  for  the  pitch  of  the  remaining  stops. 

The  organ,  as  may  In-  seen  from  its  structure,  is  adapted 
to  a  solemn  and  sustained  kind  of  music.  I  nlike  th.  pi 
aniiforie.  ii  <  ton,--  arc  e:ipaldc  of  being  prolonged  with  an 
evn.  iindilninished  intensity.  Its  limitations  are  those 
of  all  mechanical  substitutes  for  human  action.  It  is  in- 
capable of  rendering  the  liner  gradation"  of  force,  th u 

tra-t   f.f  fiirte   and   piano  being  attainable  (except  in  the 

<•:!-.•    of   the    swell   organ,   which    is    provided   with   a    screen 

for  breaking  the  sound  I  only  by  the  r-.tiL'h  <le\  ice  of  in- 
_•  or  decreasing  the  i bcr  tit  pipes  founding. 

Jliitlnry. — Tho  history  of  the  organ  forms  a  not  unimport- 
ant branch  of  the  history  of  niu.-ic  as  a  whole.  We  are  able 
to  trace  back  the  pedigree  of  this  instrument  to  the  humble 
ancestry  of  the  bagpipe  nnd  the  pipes  of  I'an.  It  is  dim- 
cult  to  fix  the  flute  of  the  first  organs  referred  to  in  ancient 
writers,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  <>/V/«H  lopyat-oi/), 
which  was  properly  titled  to  denote  any  mu-ieal  instru- 
ment. Indeed,  so  late  a  writer  ns  St.  Augustine  attempts 
to  claim  for  this  name  the  right  of  denoting  all  musical  in- 
struments alike.  The  organ,  properly  so  called,  originated 

among  the  G  recks  of  Alexandria  in  the  M nd  century  B.C. 

The  first  species  of  organ  of  which  we  have  a  description 
is  the  water-organ,  vipavAot  (literally.  "  water  flute").  It 
is  describe.!  by  Vitnmus  and  Alliciiirus  as  sweet  though 
not  powerful.  This  instrument  was  designed  not  for  the 
church  but  ffir  domestic  amusement.  On  a  Roman  monu- 
ment we  hnve  a  bass-relief  representation  of  a  domestic 
organ.  It  contains  sixteen  pipes,  and  tho  performer,  a 
lady,  plays  with  both  hands  on  the  keyboard.  It  is  placed 
on  a  table,  and  looks  easily  portable. 

The  organ  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Church 
bv  Pope  Vitalian  in  the  seventh  century,  but  its  employment 
in  church  services  probably  dates  from  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod. Organs  were  certainly  used  in  churches  very  com- 
monly in  the  time  of  the  Cnrlovingians.  We  read  of 
organs  being  sent  to  King  I'epin  and  Charlemagne  as 
presents  by  the  liy/nntine  emperors.  The  first  of  these  is 
described  as  a  wonderful  structure  of  the  form  of  a  tree,  in 
the  branches  of  which  were  birds  of  various  species,  each 
bird  giving  forth  the  note  peculiar  to  its  species.  At  a 
much  later  period  than  this  we  find  the  structure  of  the 
organ  to  be  exceedingly  rude.  The  keys  were  often  from 
four  to  six  inches  broad,  and  were  struck  with  the  closed 
fist  or  in  some  cases  with  the  elbow,  so  that  only  two  tones 
could  be  produced  simultaneously.  The  compass  was  some- 
times as  great  as  twenty-one  notes,  the  series  being  that 
of  our  diatonic  scale  (tho  white  notes  of  a  piano).  In  ad- 
dition to  these  more  common  instruments,  we  read  of  gigan- 
tic organs,  such  as  that  built  for  Winchester  in  the  year 
951,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  400  pipes  and  26  bel- 
lows, requiring  70  strong  men,  and  to  have  been  played  by 
two  performers  or  four  fists.  From  the  twelfth  century  on 
we  read  of  alight  portable  organ  named  "portative,"  which 
was  distinguished  from  the  fixed  organ  or  "positive."  The 
performer,  who  carries  the  instrument  by  means  of  a  belt, 
plays  with  one  hnnd.  and  manages  the  bellows  with  the 
other.  Italian  painters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  were  fond  of  representing  this  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  saints  and  angels.  In  tho  fourteenth  century  the 
structure  of  the  organ  underwent  certain  improvements. 
A  step  had  been  taken  before  this  towards  enabling  the 
organist  to  produce  a  larger  number  of  simultaneous  tones. 
By  the  invention  of  mixture  or  compound  stops — which 
poems  to  have  been  arrived  at  at  a  very  early  date — two  or 
three  notes  could  be  sounded  by  means  of  one  key,  the 
combinations  being  selected  according  to  the  strange  ideas 
respecting  sequence  of  accords  prevalent  at  this  age  (as  il- 
lustrated in  the  Orgaaou  or  mode  of  harmony  of  llucbald 
and  his  successors).  In  the  fourteenth  century  this  cap- 
ability of  uttering  simultaneous  tones  was  much  further 
increased  by  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  keys,  so  as  to 
make  them  workable  by  means  of  tho  fingers.  This  change 
also  involved  a  large  extension  of  the  compass  of  the  key- 
board. We  read  of  organs  of  this  period  having  three  oc- 
taves, including  semitone  intervals. 

The  period  of  the  supremacy  of  the  polyphonic  music 
of  tho  Netherlands  (H50-1.WO)  was  marked  by  consider- 
able improvements  both  in  tho  structure  and  in  the  art  of 
performance  of  the  organ.  Tho  development  of  the  con- 
trapuntal or  fugue  style  of  music,  which  was  diffused  from 
the  Netherlands  through  Germany,  Italy,  England,  etc., 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  art  of  organ-playing.  There 
are  still  preserved  volumes  of  organ  compositions  used  by 
tho  German  performers  of  this  time,  from  which  we  see 
that  organ  pieces  were  now  growing  into  independent  pro- 
ductions. In  Germany  the  art  of  organ-playing  was  dil- 
igently cultivated  by  a  series  of  musicians,  of  whom  the 
family  of  th?  Kochs  were  among  the  most  distimguished. 
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Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the  art  which  Sebastian 
Bach  was  afterwards  to  carry  to  so  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection. Wo  must  not  forget  to  refer,  too,  to  the  study  of 
the  organ  in  Kngland  and  in  Italy  at  this  period.  In 
Italy,  during  the  sixteenth  century  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth,  organ  compositions  very  orna- 
mental in  design  and  containing  the  germs  of  our  modern 
harmony  became  common.  The  seventeenth  century,  too, 
was  marked  by  great  progress  in  organ-building  and  in  or- 
gan-playing. Germany  and  Holland  trained  builders  of 
greaterainence.  whose  works  may  be  found  in  other  countries 
besides,  including  Kngland.  Some  of  the  finest  old  organs 
of  England,  including  those  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Temple  church,  and  Durham  cathedral,  were  erected  by  a 
German  named  Schmidt.  The  style  of  organ  composition 
was  greatly  elevated  in  this  century  by  the  addition  of  har- 
mony in  the  modern  sense,  of  which  Palestrina  had  laid 
the  foundations  in  Italy. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  to  the  present 
date  the  organ  has  undergone  a  vast  though  gradual  im- 
provement of  structure,  which  has  served  to  increase  its 
scope  and  variety  by  lessening  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  performance.  In  this  way  it  became  possible  to  execute 
such  rich  and  elaborate  works  as  later  composers  have 
produced.  The  principal  mechanical  additions  to  the  in- 
strument have  been  directed  to  a  more  varied  combination 
of  pipes  by  compound  stops,  to  a  diminution  of  the  labor 
of  the  manual  performance  by  means  of  arrangements 
which  facilitate  the  drawing  of  stops  and  the  depression 
of  keys.  Among  the  methods  used  to  lessen  this  last  in- 
gredient in  the  labor  of  the  organist  are  pneumatic  action 
(which  is  commonly  adopted  in  the  best  modern  organs) 
and  electrical  agency.  Among  the  more  curious  recent 
experiments  in  organ-building  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
the  very  successful  attempt  of  Mr.  J.  Baillie  Hamilton, 
stimulated  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  John  Fanner,  or- 
ganist of  Harrow  School,  to  produce  tones  from  strings 
by  means  of  a  blast  of  air,  and  so  construct  a  "  string- 
organ."  The  wire  is  attached  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the 
tnn^uo  of  a  reed,  and  the  current  of  air  acting  on  this 
metal  tongue  causes  both  the  tongue  and  the  connected 
wire  to  vibrate.  The  tone  resulting  is  produced  by  both 
sets  of  vibrations  in  combination,  and  is  said  to  resemble 
very  closely  the  tone  of  a  metal  diapason  organ-pipe. 
This  instrument  may  be  said  to  be  an  expansion  and  elab- 
oration of  the  E^lian  harp.  Though  resembling  the  har- 
monium rather  than  the  organ  in  construction,  in  quality 
of  tone  it  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  latter  instrument. 
An  allusion  may  also  be  made  to  the  curiosity  in  organ- 
building  produced  by  Mr.  Arthur  Denny  —  namely,  the 
steain-organ,  in  which  an  immense  force  of  sound  is  ob- 
tained by  sending  a  jet  of  steam  through  an  organ-pipe. 
This  instrument,  the  maximum  sound  of  which  is  said 
to  bo  audible  twelve  miles  off,  has  little  value  in  a  musical 
point  of  view,  but  it  has  been  turned  to  practical  account 
both  in  America  and  in  England  as  a  fog-signal  and  as 
a  substitute  for  the  chime  of  bells.  It  is  worth  observ- 
ing that  a  monster  organ,  most  probably  a  steam  organ, 
was  invented  so  long  ago  as  the  year  997  by  the  monk 
Gerbert  Sylvester. 

Among  the  largest  European  organs  still  to  be  seen,  the 
following  maybe  mentioned:  the  Weingarten  organ  (66 
stops  and  66C6  pipes),  the  Haarlem  organ  (60  stops),  the 
organ  of  the  church  of  the  Cavalieri  di  San  Stefano  at 
Pisa  (over  100  stops),  that  of  the  church  of  S.  Alessandro 
in  Colonna  (100  stops,  circa),  the  Crystal  Palace  organ, 
London  (65  stops),  and  the  transept  organ  of  St.  Paul's, 
London  (60  stops). 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works  on  the 
structure  and  history  of  the  organ  :  The  Organ,  its  History 
and  Gun  struct  ion,  by  Edward  J.  Hopkins,  with  a  new  his- 
tory of  the  organ  by  Edward  F.  Rimbault  (London).  This 
is  by  far  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject.  The 
nature  of  the  sounds  of  organ-pipes  is  elucidated  by  Prof. 
Helmholtz  in  his  great  work  on  T/te  Sensation  of  Tone*  ( Die 
ToncnijtftiHitingai),  recently  translated  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis 
(London).  In  an  appendix  to  this  work  Mr.  Ellis  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  string-organ  invented  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 
Many  curious  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  organ  and  of 
organists  may  be  found  in  the  histories  of  music  of  Dr. 
Burney  and  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  of  the  German  historian 
Kiesewetter  Torkel,  and  especially  A.  W.  Ambros. 

JAMES  SULLY. 

Organ'ic  Anal'ysis,  Prox'imate*  This  term  is 
applied  to  an  important  branch  of  chemical  analysis  which 
seeks  to  separate  and  determine  the  proximate  constituents 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  and  of  products  therefrom  ; 
that  is,  instead  of  separating  ultimatnli/  the  elementary 
constituents  from  each  other,  it  is  the  function  of  prox- 
imate analysis  to  set  apart  by  themselves  the  different  im- 
portant definite  compounds  which  make  up  the  immense 


variety  of  mixtures  occurring  in  animal  and  vegetable 
structures,  and  the  various  tissues  and  juices  thereof.  This 
field  of  investigation  it  will  be  seen  is  of  immense  magni- 
tude and  importance,  but  of  corresponding,  indeed  unlim- 
ited, complexity  and  difficulty.  Nevertheless,  certain  gen- 
eral principles  have  been  arrived  at;  and  an  American 
chemist,  Albert  B.  Prescott,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has,  during  the  past  year,  produced  a  systematic  treatise 
upon  the  subject,  to  which  the  reader  may  be  referred  with 
confidence  as  well  worthy  of  study.  The  subject,  however, 
is  one  which  has  not  received  the  attentive  and  systematic 
care  from  laboratory  chemists  that  its  importance  de- 
mands ;  and  it  yet  remains  true  that  in  proximate  organic 
analysis  success  depends  chiefly  upon  the  original  invent- 
ive talent  and  individual  research  of  the  chemist  occupied 
therein,  in  too  great  a  number  of  important  cases  that  are 
constantly  liable  to  turn  up.  H,  WURTZ. 

Organ'ic  Anal'ysis,  TJl'timate,  a  special  branch  of 
chemical  analysis,  which  may  also  be  appropriately  desig- 
nated the  elementary  analysis  of  hydrocarbon  compounds, 
as  a  vast  majority  of  the  bodies  to  which  it  is  applicable 
contain  both  carbon  and  hydrogen.  It  is  founded  on  the 
general  method  of  burning  in  a  close  apparatus  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  organic  substance  to  be  analyzed,  which 
has  been  previously  mixed  with  some  mineral  compound 
of  oxygon  capable  of  furnishing  the  latter  element  to  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  organic  substance.  The  min- 
eral oxygen  compounds  mostly  used  are  black  oxide  of 
copper  and  fused  yellow  chromate  of  lead.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  water  (as  steam)  formed  in  this  combustion  are 
made  to  pass  through  another  apparatus,  or  train  of  ap- 
paratuses, containing  chloride  of  calcium,  to  absorb  all 
the  water,  and  potash-ley,  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  tubes  containing  these  latter  two  absorbents  are 
weighed  before  and  after  the  process,  and  the  differences 
are  the  amounts  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  formed,  from 
which  the  amounts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  original 
substance  are  readily  computed.  If  oxygen  is  contained 
in  the  substance,  it  appears  as  the  difference  between  the 
whole  original  weight  and  the  sum  of  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. If  nitrogen  be  present,  it  has  to  be  determined  by  a 
separate  process,  but  it  also  necessitates  certain  precautions 
in  the  above  process,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  which  would  be  absorbed  by  the  potash  and  vi- 
tiate the  carbon  determination.  The  products  of  combus- 
tion are  therefore  first  passed  over  metallic  copper  heated  to 
incandescence,  which  decomposes  such  oxides  of  nitrogen. 
Determination  of  Organic  Nitrogen. — The  prevailing 
methods  are  two  in  number.  By  the  Will-Varrentrapp 
method  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  gaseous  ammonia  by 
ignition  in  admixture  with  a  caustic  alkali.  A  mixture 
of  the  hydrates  of  soda  and  lime,  called  "soda-lime,"  is 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  ammonia  is  absorbed  by  an 
acid,  and  its  amount  determined  by  subsequent  operations. 
By  the  Dumas-Melseus  method  the  nitrogen  is  converts! 
into  its  gaseous  elementary  form  and  measured  in  a  eudi- 
ometer. Combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  is  generally 
employed  in  this  method,  with  numerous  essential  precau- 
tions. Other  modifications  are  employed  when  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  etc.  are  to  be  determined  in  organic 
compounds.  To  explain  the  apparatus  required  in  these 
different  methods,  and  the  details,  manipulations,  and  pre- 
cautions necessary  to  practical  success,  would  require  a 
considerable  treatise  with  numerous  illustrations.  For  these 
it  is  necessary  to  refer,  therefore,  to  the  elementary  text- 
books of  chemistry.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Organ'ic  Chem'istry.  This  is  the  division  of  the 
universal  science  of  chemistry  which  relates  to  the  mate- 
rials and  laws  that  govern  the  transformations  involved 
in  the  processes  of  life,  death,  and  decay.  It  has  of  late 
been  quite  a  fashionable  notion  among  chemists  that  no 
such  division  exists,  and  that  the  science  is  a  unit;  but 
this  notion  does  not  and  will  not  prevail,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  an  unquestionable  foundation  in  nature  for 
the  distinction.  Others,  more  inductively,  acknowledge 
the  distinction  and  seek  to  define  it,  the  most  prevalent 
definition  being  that  "  organic  chemistry  is  the  chemistry 
of  carbon  compounds,"  though  these  usually  confess  that 
they  thus  include  carbonic  acid  with  the  carbonates,  un- 
deniably mineral  bodies,  besides  carbonic  oxide,  sulphides 
of  carbon,  cyanogen,  and  cyanides,  which  are  never  found 
except  as  artificial  products  having  no  natural  relation  to 
life,  death,  or  decay.  The  present  writer  believes  that  the 
difficulty  will  be  entirely  overcome  by  giving  to  organic 
chemistry  a  new  definition,  by  calling  it  the  "  chemistry  of 
hydrogen  and  its  transformations  and  combinations."  The 
transformations  referred  to  are  those  of  molecular  volume. 
This  definition  includes  water  and  ammonia  as  organic 
substances  ;  but  as  water,  both  free  and  combined,  is  the 
chief  constituent  and  the  most  essential  substance  in  all  liv- 
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ing  bodies.  this  si,  mil.  I  present  no  obstacle  ;  and  as  to  ammo- 

iiiii.  its  functions  mid  relations  to  life  i"  nature  arc  obvious 

[h,    The  Illuitrtonj  chemist  Leopold  8melln;»ppreel- 

ating  the  difficulty  above  referred  ID  in  tin-  ordinary  defl- 
nltlon  MS  "chemlrtrj  of  carbon  oompoands,"  proposed  to 
amend  the  matter  liy  excluding  nl!  carbon  compounds  con- 
taining but  "Mi'  equivalent  .,1  oftrhon,  :.  -ubsidiary  hypoth- 
esis by  whii-li  In-  g"t  rid  of  the  conijiounda  that  arc  above 
referred  to.  Hut  at  the-  name  time  hf  threw  oat  mush-gu, 

H  nniMT-al  prodn  al  organic  il.-i-ay,  and    one   of 

tin'  mod   abundant     This   is   sufficient   t..   imalidatc  the 
hypothesis.     Tlii'  great  l.ichig  h:nl  aiioibiT  definition  of 
organic  chemistry,  M  the  «  ohemlstry  of  compound  radi- 
oals."     In  a  certain  sense,  »hii-h  is  quite  wide,  however,  of 
ll  ......  „.„,.  attache  1  bv  the  author,  this  definition  may  have 

some  applicability.  Though  the  organic  radical.-  of  l.icbig, 
on  which  he  fomidi-d  the  definition,  arc  nuw  matters  of 
contruver-v.  ii"  doubt  C;MI  be  entertained  of  at  least  one 
compound  organic  radical,  H.jC.  a-  yd  without  a  name, 

which  |days  an  almost  unher-al  part  in  organic  transfor- 
mations. Unfortunately  for  Liebig's  definition,  however, 
there  arc  unquestionably  mineral  compound  radicals.  C\ 
Imogen  mav  be  considered  one  of  these,  whose  existence 
is  demonstrated,  and  many  chemists  admit  many  others. 
I'non  the  whole,  Liehig's  definition  could  not  bo  regarded 
as  convoying  a  generalization  likely  to  be  founded  in  na- 
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ture.     The  true  chemical  and  natural  distinction  between 
organic  or  *oic  and  a/.oic  chcmi-try  will  bo  found,  it  is  be- 
I.  in  the  new  definition  above  proposed,  making  /oic 
chemistry  the  chemistry  of  hydrogen  and  its  transforma- 

tions. Ilf.NKV  Wl'HTZ. 

Organic  Radicals.  See  NOMKM  I.ATI  UK,  in  chemis- 
try, also  ORGANIC  CIIKMISTHY. 

Organism.     See  HIOI.OOY. 

Organization,  of  troops.  See  AHMY,  ARTILLERY, 
CAVALRY.  KMMSIIMIS.  IMANTRY;  as  also  TACTICS  and 
WAR.  For  review  of  existing  armies  see  WAB. 

Organon.    See  NOVUM  ORGANUM. 

Organ-  Point  [Fr.  /mini  i/'"r.""l.  in  music,  a  series  of 
harmonious  combinations  having  for  its  bass  one  long,  sus- 
tained, and  unvarying  note.  As  the  organ  is  the  only  in- 
strument on  which  these  passages  can  bo  performed  with 
full  effect,  the  origin  of  the  name  and  of  its  substitute, 
"pedal"  or  "  pedale,"  is  readily  explained.  This  holding 
or  pedal-note  is  usually  either  the  dominant  or  the  key- 
note of  the  piece,  and  the  upper  parts  consist  partly  of 
harmonics  related  to  the  bass,  and  partly  of  accidental  or 

;assing  chords,  serving  as  links  in  the  general  course  of  the 
arimniv.  Organ  points  are  of  groat  variety  in  structure 
.ml  duration,  occupying  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  or 
sixteen  bars,  and  seldom  les.s  than  three.  They  generally 
terminate  with  the  perfect  or  imperfect  cadence,  or  with 
a  chord  of  the  .seventh  and  a  pause,  and  may  bo  classified 
as  follows  :  (  1)  Those  consisting  of  a  train  of  simple  chords, 
chiefly  derived  from  the  bass  :  (2)  those  formed  of  plain 
harmonies,  with  suspensions;  (3)  those  which  consist  of  a 
number  of  deceptive  or  interrupted  cadences;  (4)  those 
formed  of  sequences  variously  elaborated  ;  and  (5)  those  of 
a  more  abstruse  character,  in  which  harmonies  of  a  foreign, 
and  even  discordant,  nature  are  introduced.  An  organ- 
point  is  sometimes  <tnnl>lc.  the  former  part  having  the  dom- 
inant for  its  bass,  and  the  latter  part  the  tonic  or  keynote. 
Instances  are  occasionally  found  of  iunrtetl  organ-points, 
or  those  in  which  the  holding-note  is  not  in  the  bass,  but 
in  one  or  more  of  the  upper  parts.  Wx.  STAUNTON. 

Organ-Stop.     Sec  STOP. 

Or'ganzine  [It.  oryamiua]  is  silk  which  has  been 
wound,  cleaned,  thrown,  and  twice  or  thrice  doubled  and 
twisted.  It  is  also  known  as  "thrown  silk." 

Or'geat  (  I'Y.].  a  flavoring  substance  much  used  in 
medicinal  and  other  drinks,  especially  in  France.  It  is 
essentially  a  syrup  of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  and  pos- 
sesses a  rich  almond  flavor,  but  it  is  often  modified  by  the 
use  of  other  ingredients.  The  Amantlt  de  terrc,  the  bulb 
of  f'l/jirnitt  etanfMfM,  is  a  good  substitute  for  true  almonds 
in  this  preparation. 

Orge'torix,  a  wealthy  and  noble  Helvetian  who  formed 
a  conspiracy  among  the  nobility,  und  persuaded  the  people 
themselves  to  go  forth  from  their  territory  with  all  their 
possessions  (n.  c.  61):  was  appointed  to  carry  out  the  ne- 
cessary arran^erm-nt  s  :  persuaded  Casticus  of  the  Sequani 
and  Dumnorix  of  the  ;Edui  to  seize  upon  the  supreme 
power  in  their  states,  assuring  them  that  he  should  obtain 
the  sovereignty  of  his  own.  His  plans  having  been  dis- 
closed, he  was  brought  to  trial.  Ily  the  aid  of  his  friends 
and  retainers  he  rescued  himself,  but  died  »non  after  —  many 
thought  by  his  own  hand.  MKNHY  Dnisi.Kit. 

O'ria  [anc.  I'rln,  Ifi/rin],  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Lecee,  situated  on  an  elevation  between  two  lakes,  about 


20  miles  from  Itrindisi.  Hero  are  cotton  and  other  manu- 
factories of  some  importance.  The  foundation  of  Oria  i« 
pro-historic.  It  was  twice  saeked  nnd  burnt  by  the  Sara- 
cens (924-077);  in  the  time  of  the  Suabian  1  ii'lni.k  II. 
it  wan  a  walled  and  fortified  town  :  in  the  tiftceinh  century 

it  was  the  chief  place  of  refuge  for  Christian*  Hying  Ii 

intinoplc:  later,  having  become  a  pn.^.--i..n  of  the 
Borromeo  family.  St.  Charles  sol. I  it  foi  In. mm  ducats,  which 
he  distributed  "among  the  poor  in  a  single  day.  It  is  a 
bishop's  sec.  Pop.  7"s."<. 

Oria'ni  (lUnvuiO.b.  at  flaregnano,  near  Milan,  about 
1750.  His  teacher  in  matbeuiatir-  »a-  Lsgruge,  to  wfcom 
he  succeeded  as  astronomer,  and  he  continued  the  l:'ji 
ridi  Aitrnniimi'-hf.  which  had  been  begun  by  his  great 
master.  He  strove  to  perfect  a  map  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  the  observatory  of  Milan  is  largely  indebted  to 
him.  Oriani  was  a  man  of  very  noble  character,  and  he 
was  complimented  with  various  decorations  and  the  mem- 
bership of  many  learned  societies.  His  principal  publica- 
tions are — Leitf.rn  ad  tin  Aini<-<i  .l*//'<m'/»n.  etc.:  /• 
jl#(rmiomiVAe,  etc.;  Kinjtfmtfi  nllr  \<>tr  ••/!*•  r.\l>>it>  //.*/ 
fece,  etc. ;  ObtiquitH  dell' E<  lini>-<t  il<<>l»ttn  <l>itl>  O««r/'ivm>m« 

tolttizinl /',  etc.  :    ItlitnitZ'i  ftittfu  /i'nit  tl'-l  ,SV.    .    ,/,//.    StiUf. 
fi»«e  prunun  il  Mri-irlinti"  :    /tifrtizioitf  intni'i-i-ntnt  etc.  ;    /  V, 
mriili  ili  Tn'ijonnmtlria  S/efoldira.     I),  in  Milan  Dec.,  !*:;_'. 

Oriba'sius  ['Opct0<unot],  a  Urcck  physician,  b.  at  Pcr- 
gamus  (not  at  Sardis  i.  according  to  Kniiapiiis.  win.  is  the 
principal  authority  for  his  life,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  A.  D.  He  studied  first  at  I'urgamus,  then 
at  Alexandria  under  Zeno  of  Cyprus.  He  early  acquired 
a  high  reputation,  and  was  taken  by  Julian  with  him  to 
Gaul  as  his  physician  (A.  n.  355),  and  when  Julian  suo- 
eaedad  to  the  imperial  throne  (A.  D.  :161)  ho  made  Oriba- 
sius  quaestor  of  Constantinople.  Oribasius  accompanied  the 
emperor  on  his  last  fatal  expedition  against  the  Persians, 
and  attended  him  on  his  deathbed.  He  was  banished,  with 
loss  of  property,  by  Julian's  successors,  but  was  afterward 
recalled  with  honor,  and  lived  quietly  to  the  end  of  the 
century  ;  the  exact  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Wo 
have  from  Oribasius  three  works  ;  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant, which  was  composed  at  the  request  of  and  dedi- 
cated to  Julian,  is  entitled  £vcaywyai  'larpucai,  and  consists 
of  selections  from  Ualen  and  other  medical  writers,  divided 
into  70  or  72  books.  He  also  prepared  an  abridgment  of 
this,  entitled  iiivo^/n,  in  9  books,  for  his  son,  Eustathius ; 
and  a  shorter  condensation  in  4  books,  entitled  Eviropiffra, 
addressed  to  his  friend  and  biographer,  Eunapius.  Of  the 
larger  works  considerable  portions  are  lost  or  exist  only  in 
manuscript;  the  two  abridgments  have  been  published 
only  in  Latin  translations.  The  best  edition  of  the  extant 
works  of  Oribasius  is  that  of  Busscmaker  and  Darcmberg, 
with  a  French  translation  (Paris,  1851-60,  6  vols.  8vo). 

HK.VIIY  DRISI.KH. 

O'riel  Window  [Late  Lat.  oriolum,  an  "opening," 
also  a  "  chamber  "],  called  also  Bow  (or  Bay)  Window, 
is  a  window  which  projects  from  the  side  of  the  house,  r.nd 
has  three  glazed  sides.  It  is  often  divided  by  mullions. 

O'rient,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Aroostook  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  219. 

Orient,  tp.  of  Osceola  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  54. 

Orient,  post-v.  of  Southold  tp.,  Suffolk  co.,  N.  T. 

Orient  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Burboch,  Westphalia,  in  1077  ; 
studied  painting  under  Faistenberger,  and  was  appointed 
vice-director  of  the  imperial  collection  of  pictures  at  Vi- 
enna, where  he  d.  in  1737.  He  painted  a  great  number  of 
landscapes,  which  were  much  appreciated  in  his  time,  partly 
on  account  of  a  really  effective  rendering  of  nature,  partly 
on  account  of  an  unusually  brilliant  and  refined  coloring. 
Several  of  his  pictures  were  engraved  by  Leichsenring  and 
Rosel.  and  became  very  popular,  though  they  subsequently 
fell  into  neglect.  (See  Meusel,  Deuttche  Kiiiutler- Lexikon ; 
and  Nayler,  Kunttler-Lexikon.) 

Or'iflamme  [Fr.,  from  Lat.  nun'  Jlamma,  "golden 
flame"],  the  ancient  battle-standard  of  France,  once  a 
banner  belonging  to  abbey  of  St.  Denys.  After  1124,  when 
it  was  adopted  as  a  royal  standard  by  Louis  VI.,  it  was 
often  borne  in  battle,  but  seems  never  to  have  been  em- 
ployed after  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in  1415.  Theaccounts 
of  its  form  and  color  differ  considerably,  but  it  was  of 
flame-colored  silk  beautifully  adorned. 

Or'igen,  surnamcd  ADAMAXTIOS,  which  he  received 
from  his  untiring  energy,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
spirited  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  b.  at  Alexandria  in  185; 
was  early  initiated  both  in  Christianity  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  and  in  <!reek  wisdom  by  his  father,  Leonides, 
who  was  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  During  the  persecutions 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Severus.  I.i ides  suf- 
fered martyrdom,  and  the  son  now  undertook  to  maintain 
the  family  by  opening  a  school,  in  which  at  first  ho  simply 
taught  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  but  soon  also 
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began  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  with  great 
success.  He  sold  his  library  and  subjected  himself  to  the 
severest  asceticism,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  his  mental 
development  with  unflagging  vigor,  lie  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  Ureek  philosophy,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Amuio- 
nius  Saccas,  and  during  a  visit  to  Rome  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  Hebrew  language.  His  school,  which  he  still 
continued,  prospered  in  spite  of  occasional  disturbances 
by  the  pagans,  and  his  fame  increased.  In  228,  Demetrius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  sent  him  to  Greece  to  disperse  some 
heresy  which  had  lately  arisen  there.  On  his  return  he 
visited  Palestine,  was  everywhere  received  with  great  at- 
tention and  invited  to  preach,  and  at  Ciesarea  he  was  j 
ordained  a  presbyter.  This  ordination  Demetrius  refused  i 
to  recognize  as  valid,  partly  because  it  was  not  given 
by  the  bishop  of  that  diocese  to  which  Origen  belonged, 
partly  because  he  knew  that  Origen,  misunderstanding 
the  passage  in  Matt.  xix.  12,  had  mutilated  himself.  Two 
synods  held  in  Alexandria  supported  the  bishop ;  and  as 
the  broad  and  liberal  views  which  Origen  held  on  many 
points,  and  the  critical  examination  and  allegorical  expla- 
nation to  which  he  subjected  the  Scriptures,  had  made  him 
many  enemies,  the  second  synod  even  condemned  several 
of  his  ideas  as  heretical,  and  excommunicated  him.  In  the 
West,  where  his  writings  were  very  little  known,  the  case 
attracted  no  attention,  but  the  bishops  of  the  East — of 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia — declared  for  him,  and  ho 
found  refuge  in  Cajsarea,  where  he  reopened  his  school 
with  still  greater  success.  During  the  persecutions  under 
Maximinus  he  fled  to  Cappadocia,  where  he  lived  for  two 
years.  Under  Gordianus  he  returned  and  continued  his 
beneficial  activity,  but  the  sufferings  and  torture  to  which 
he  was  subjected  during  the  Decian  persecution  broke  his 
strength ;  he  d.  at  Tyre  in  254.  Of  his  many  writings 
(6000,  it  is  said)  only  a  few  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  his  lt<> 
/',  fin  ipiis  there  exists  only  a  free  and  perhaps  even  inter- 
polated translation  into  Latin  by  Rufinus,  edited  by  Rcde- 
-enning  (Lcipsic,  1836)  and  by  Schnitzcr  (Stuttgart,  1836). 
If  his  lli:ni/i/n,  an  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  six 
parallel  columns  in  Hebrew,  Hebrew  text  in  Greek  letters, 
and  in  the  four  versions  by  Aquila,  Syrnmachus,  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  Theodotion,  we  have  only  fragments,  edited 
by  Montfaucon  (2  vols.  fol.,  Paris,  1713).  The  beautiful 
treatise  on  martyrdom  and  the  celebrated  eight  books 
against  Celsus,  an  apology  for  Christianity,  are  entire. 
Complete  editions  of  what  remains  of  his  works  have  boon 
given  by  l)e  la  Rue  (4  vols.  fol.,  Paris,  1733-59)  and  by 
Lommatzsch  (25  vols.,  Berlin,  1831-48),  and  an  English 
translation  in  "  Clark's  Library."  (See  Redepcnning, 
Oi'igeites,  eine  Daratellung  seines  Lcbeng  itnd  seiner  LieKre, 
Bonn,  1811-10.) 

Orig'intll  Sin  (peeeatum  originate)  is  that  act  or  state 
of  sin  from  which  all  other  sins  originate.  It  is  distin- 
guished into  original  sin  imputed — c.  g.  the  guilt  of  Adam's 
apostasy  charged  to  his  descendants  (see  IMPUTATION) — 
and  original  tin  inherent — that  innate  subjective  moral  cor- 
ruption which  is  inherited  by  all  men  at  birth,  and  which 
is  the  immanent  cause  of  all  actual  transgression.  The 
term  is  taken  in  the  latter  sense  in  this  article,  the  pecca- 
tuni  habituate  as  distinguished  from  the  peccatnm  actnoli . 
It  is  proposed  to  state  in  historical  order  the  principal 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained,  first,  as  to  its  nature 
and  extent,  and,  second,  as  to  the  manner  of  its  propaga- 
tion. 

I.  Its  Nature  and  Extent. —  Opinion*  prevalent.  (A.)  before 
the  Controversies  of  Ainfitnl!ne  with  Pelagius. — There  pre- 
vailed no  definite  and  generally  accepted  views  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  moral  ruin  wrought  in  human 
nature  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin.  All  agreed  in  the 
fact  of  a  sinful  taint,  and  of  the  need  of  redemption.  The 
Eastern  portion  of  the  Church  generally,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  Alexandrian  school  founded  by  Origen.  in 
extreme  reaction  alike  from  Gnostic  and  from  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  dualism,  emphasized  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  human  will  and  man's  responsibility,  and  consequently 
his  ability  to  co-operate  with  any  divine  assistance  vouch- 
safed for  his  recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Latin  Fa- 
thers, especially  Tertullian,  Hilary,  and  Ambrose,  the  im- 
mediate teacher  of  Augustine,  emphasized  hereditary  sin 
and  guilt,  and  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  soul  upon 
grace. 

(15.)  The  Opinions  entertained  by  the  several  Parties  to 
the  Anthropological  Controversies  of  the  Fifth  Century, — 
(1)  Pelagius  and  his  party  held  that  Adam's  sin  injured 
only  himself:  that  men  are  now  born  in  the  same  moral 
state  in  which  they  were  created;  that  lilierum  arbitrium, 
the  power  to  choose  indifferently  good  or  evil,  is  essential 
to  moral  responsibility  in  every  stage  of  action,  and  an 
inalienable  prerogative  of  human  nature.  Hence  man  is 
morally  well.  (2)  The  /Semi-Pelagian*  held  that  human 
nature  is  seriously  injured ''by  Adam's  sin,  and  that  hered- 


itary corruption  is  a  fault  or  disease,  rather  than  a  sin 
properly  so  called,  since  it  involves  no  guilt  (either  reatus 
pcenx  or  culpa-)  previous  to  actual  transgression.  Man  can 
choose  and  attempt  the  good,  but  through  weakness  is  un- 
able to  effect  it.  Hence  they  denied  gratia  prevcniens,  pre- 
disposing grace,  but  admitted  the  necessity  of  gratia  co- 
operans,  which  is  rendered  efficient  by  the  spontaneous 
co-operation  of  the  human  will.  (3)  Augustine  taught  that 
the  apostasy  of  Adam,  in  whom  all  men  sinned,  is  the 
common  guilt  of  all  his  natural  descendants,  who,  while 
retaining  freedom  in  the  sense  of  rational  spontaneity, 
come  into  being  spiritually  dead,  unable  either  to  begin 
or  to  effect  any  really  good  act  before  God — free  only  to 
sin,  and  dependent  for  salvation  upon  unmerited,  sov- 
ereign, omnipotent  grace.  Before  regeneration  the  soul 
can  only  resist  grace ;  afterwards,  by  the  assistance  of 
grace,  it  may  co-operate  with  grace.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  gnttia  preveniene,  disposing  grace,  gratia  operanft,  re- 
generating grace,  and  gratia  co-operann,  grace  assisting 
the  regenerated  to  every  holy  act.  (See  G.  F.  Wiggers, 
Hint,  of  Anfjnstinianisni  and  Pelarfianism,  pt.  i.  and  pt.  ii. 
For  the  history  of  the  condemnation  of  Pelagianisin  and 
the  adoption  of  Augustinianism  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  see  ARMINICS  and  CALVINISM.) 

(C.)  The  Tridentine  Doctrine,  or  the  later  Catholic  doc- 
trine formulated  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63).  It  is 
admitted  that  human  nature  bears  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin, 
is  morally  corrupted,  and  without  grace  helpless.  It  dis- 
tinguishes, however,  between  the  dona  naturalia,  the  soul 
with  its  constitutional  faculties,  and  the  dona  iiipernat- 
nralia,  the  superaddcd  gift  of  supernatural  righteousness. 
In  the  original  creation  all  Adam's  faculties,  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral,  were  in  perfect  equilibrium,  the  lower 
held  in  duo  subordination  to  the  higher.  To  confirm  this 
equilibrium,  God  added  the  gift  of  original  righteousness. 
This  supplementary  gift  Adam  lost  for  himself  and  his  de- 
scendants, and  this  loss  (1)  involves  guilt;  (2)  leaves  the 
natural  powers  in  a  state  of  instable  equilibrium,  so  that 
the  free  will  certainly  falls  into  actual  transgression  as 
soon  as  moral  agency  commences.  Yet  man  may  seek  the 
grace  offered  in  baptism,  which  effects  justification  ex 
opere  operato  in  all  non-resistants  (won  ponentilins  obicem). 
"  Original  sin  "  in  the  Roman  Church  consists,  therefore, 
in  the  loss  of  "  original  righteousness,"  which  nevertheless 
involves  "obliquity  of  will  from  God;"  and  yet  free  will 
must  co-operate  with  grace.  (See  Connc,  of  Trent,  sess.  6, 
1,  3,  5,  7;  Bellarminc,  Amiii.,  gr.  iv.  3  and  v.  17.) 

(D.)  All  the  original  /'rotestant  Churches,  Lutheran  and 
Reformed,  agree,  as  to  ''original  sin,"  that  it  includes  (1) 
moral  corruption  of  the  whole  man  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
"original  righteousness."  (2)  This  implies  no  physical 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  soul,  but  a  depraved  moral 
habit.  (3)  All  the  faculties,  intellectual  as  well  as  emo- 
tional or  volitional,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  moral  objects, 
ure  depraved.  (4)  This  depravity,  although  admitting 
many  civil  virtues,  is  called  total,  because  (1st)  the  whole 
man  is  involved;  (2d)  the  breach  with  God  is  complete, 
and,  without  supernatural  aid,  irremediable;  (3d)  the  tend- 
ency is  ultimately  to  all  sin.  (5)  This  condition  involves 
guilt  (both  of  blame  and  punishment).  Some  say,  because 
all  sin  is  inherently  blameworthy ;  others  say,  because  it 
originated  in  Adam's  abuse  of  free-will,  for  which  wo  are 
all  responsible.  (6)  Man  is  morally  impotent  to  change 
his  own  general  disposition  to  evil.  Hence  he  cannot  co- 
operate with  grace  before  regeneration,  but  afterwards  by 
the  continued  operation  of  grace  the  free  will  acts  gra- 
ciously. (See  Form  of  Concord  (Hase),  pp.  639,  640,  645, 
662,  681;  Gal.  Con/.,  art.  ii. ;  Hcidel.  Cat.,  ques.  7-10; 
West.  Goaf.  Faith,  chs.  6,  9;  Thirty-nine  Articles,  art.  9.) 

(E.)  The  Arminiaii  Doctrine,  as  held  by  the  Dutch  Re- 
monstrants, regarded  "  original  sin  "  rather  as  a  fault  or 
defect  of  nature  than  a  sin.  As  held  by  the  Wesleyans.  it 
admits  that  man's  nature  is  corrupted,  indisposed,  and  dis- 
abled from  all  spiritual  good.  But  both  parties  differ  from 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches  in  holding  (1)  that 
it  involves  no  guilt,  since  it  is  not  brought  upon  us  by  our 
own  agency;  and  (2)  that  every  soul  retains  power  to  co- 
operate with  the  grace  with  which  God  for  Christ's  sake 
endows  every  soul.  (Conf.  Jlemonstr.,  pp.  84  and  162;  and 
Dr.  D.  D.  Whedon  in  Ilib.  Xaera,  Apr.,  1862.) 

(F.)  The  florinian  mill  nationalistic  doctrine  is  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  Pelagius,  above  stated.  There  is  no 
innate  corruption.  Sin  is  propagated  by  example.  Man 
always  retains  plenary  power  to  do  all  God  requires  of  him. 
There  is  no  grace  beyond  providential  advantages  nnd 
obiective  instruction.  (Kacov.  Cat.,  p.  294  and  ques.  428- 
430.) 

II.  The  Modeof  its  Propagation. — (1)  Origen  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  pro-existence  of  human  souls,  and  their  per- 
sonal sin  and  «e//-eorruption  in  a  previous  state  of  proba- 
tion. This  view,  which  denies  the  propagation  of  inherent 
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corruption  from  Adam  altogether,  has  been  revived  in  this 

age  by  Hr.  Kdwiml  Hcechcr  in  his  l',,,,ili<-i  <>/  -•!;/«.  (2) 
Tcrtii'llian  taught  Ibi'  doctrine  tlnit  souls  as  well  an  bodies 
are  derived  by  generation  from  parents,  and  that  sin,  like 
every  MMBtikl  .|iiality  and  many  acquired  accident-  .if 
nature,  is  propair  '""•  AiiL'u-tine  b««iUted  (0 

dcei.te  bctwe.iii  tliis  origin  of  souls  un<l  their  iiniin "li.ite 
creation.  Many  of  the  lirccks  were  creationist-,  ami  many 
of  the  Latins  iradueiaiii-ts.  Since  the  Id-formation  must 
of  the  Lutherans  have  been  tradiiciani-t-.  and  mod  "I1  the 
Reformed  .-rc:ili. mists.  ('•'•'  .Icrome  li.-lil  that  each  soul  was 
immediately  created  by  i!"'L  ('r.Mtiom.-is  ai'i-ount  for  in- 
herent moral  corruption  either  (n )  Jirr  i-orpin— that  is,  from 
the  uninn  ill'  the  sou!  with  a  b.i.ly  ill  which  sin  is  pr,,|,:i 
(Sated  by  ircncralion  I  l,n,n,,r  I  I'trechl.  HP-:;-  I7-"J),  tolll.  i., 

|,_  .,;  irom  the  judieial  withhol  dim; 

from  the  new  .-real. •.!  s.iul  of  the  life-supporting  influence 
of  the  llolv  lihost,  :is  the  puiiishiiient  of  Adam's  lirst  sin. 
(lir.  11.  EUdgel»y  (l,on.,  Itio7-l734)!  Turretine,  L.  ix.  Ques. 
j2.)  A.  A.  How;)-:. 

Orihue'la,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Alicante,  is  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sejrura,  in  the  middle  of  a  most  fertile 
plain.  It  lias  manufaciun-s  of  hals,  linen  and  silk  fabrics, 
and  paper,  and  many  corn  and  oil  mills.  1'op.  9933. 

()i  il'lia,  post-v.  of  Simcoc  cu.,  Out..  Canada,  on  Lake 
Couchiching.  and  on  the  Northern  Kailway,  90  miles  from 
Toronto.  It  is  the  scat  of  a  provincial  lunatic  asylum. 
The  town  is  connected  by  steamboat,  with  Lake  Simcoe 
and  the  Muskoka  country.  It  has  a  good  trade,  and  1 
monthly  and  2  weekly  papers.  Pop.  1322. 

Oriiio'co,  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in  lat.  3°  40' 
N.,  in  the  Sierra  1'arime,  flows  first  in  a  northern,  and 
after  its  junction  with  the  Apure  in  a  western,  direction, 
and  enters  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  »°  411'  X.,  through  a  large 
delta.  After  its  junction  with  the  Apure,  777  miles  from 
ii-  mouth,  it  is  navigable;  above  that  point  its  navigation 
is  made  impossible  by  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts.  It 
receives  436  rivers  and  nearly  2000  streams,  and  at  Bol- 
ivar, 250  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  4  miles  broad  and  390 
feet  deep.  Its  waters  rise  from  April  to  October,  and  attain 
their  greatest  height,  from  30  to  36  feet,  in  July  and 
August;  large  portions  of  the  surrounding  llanos  are  then 
overflowed.  Of  the  cataracts  of  its  upper  course,  those  at 
Attires  and  Maypurcs  are  celebrated  for  their  romantic 
beauty. 

O'riolc  [Lat.  aureola*],  a  name  properly  belonging  to 
bright-colored  Old-World  birds  of  the  genus  Orioluti  and 
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the  family  Mcrulidie  ;  but  in  the  U.  S.  the  name  is  given 
to  various  brightly-colored  birds  of  other  families,  es- 
pecially to  the  lialtimore  oriole.  (See  I:  II.TIMOHI.  limn.) 
The  only  European  oriole  is  the  0.  galbnlu,  or  golden 
oriole. 

Ori'on  [Cr. 'fl^w].  This  well-known  constellation  is 
mentioned  (Job  ix.  9:  xxxviii.  ::],  by  the  Hebrew  word 
eetil,  which  signifies  a  "  fool."  and  also  an  ••  impious,  god- 
leu  man,"  called  by  the  Arabs  "the  giant."  'flic  -riant 
of  ancient  astronomy  was  Ninirod.  who  was  fabled  (•< 
have  been  bound  to  the  sky  for  his  impiety,  'flu-  i.reek 
mythology  in  various  ways  represents  him  as  a  giant  who 
was  slain  by  Diana,  who  in  remorse  placed  him  among  the 
stars.  The  constellation  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a 
man  with  a  sword  by  his  side.  Though  a  southern  con- 
stellation with  regard  to  the  ecliptic,  the  plane  of  the 
equator  passes  through  its  mid-lie.  It  contains  seven  .  <.ii 
spicuous  stars;  the  three  forming  tin  belt  are  also  called 
"  Jacob's  staff"  and  the  "yard  wand."  One  oi  the  most  re- 
markable nebula)  of  the  heavens  is  situated  in  the  sword - 
handle  of  Orion. 

Orion,  post-tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  1530. 

Orion,  tp.  of  Fulton  co.,  111.     Pop.  1082. 

Orion,  post-v.  of  Henry  co..  III.,  on  the  Peoria  and 
Rock  Island  and  the  Rockfonl  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis 
It.  Rs.,  2i  miles  from  Hock  Island,  ha-  -i-veial  churches 
and  manufactories,  1  newspaper,  and  the  usual  stores. 
drain  is  the  chief  article  of  trade,  pop.  about  1500. 

l-'llAXh  Si:  vio\,   KIP.  "  CIIIKP." 

Orion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.  Pop.  of  v. 
304;  of  tp.  1151. 

Orion,  tp.  of  Olmsted  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  637. 
Orion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Richland  co..  Wis.     Pop.  697. 
Oris'kany,   post-v.   of   Whitcstown   tp.,  Oneida   co., 
N.  Y.,  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek  of  the  same   name, 
on  the   Erie  Canal  and   New  York  Central    It.   It.      The 
battle  of  Oriskany   was  fought  here  Aug.  5,  1777.     Pop. 
584. 

Oriskany  Falls,  post-v.  in  Augusta  and  Marshall 
tps.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Oriskany  Creek,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  628. 

Orista'no,  town  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Cagliari.  It 
is  situated  in  a  well-cultivated  region  near  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  the  residence  of  commercial  agents  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  Of  its 
solid  old  fortifications  only  two  towers  now  remain,  and  the 
castle  is  converted  into  a  prison.  The 
Tirso  sometimes  becomes  a  furious  tor- 
rent in  winter  and  spring,  and  does  great 
mischief  to  the  town  nnd  neighborhood. 
The  trade  of  Oristuno,  once  compara- 
tively flourishing,  is  now  of  little  import- 
ance, owing  to  the  lack  of  commercial 
facilities.  In  the  fifteenth  century  this 
town  was  foremost  in  sustaining  Sardin- 
ian independence.  Pop.  6996. 

Oriza'ba,  town  of  Mexico,  state  of 
VeraCruz.  lies  in  a  beautiful,  forest-clad 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  volcano 
of  the  same  name.  It  has  several  good 
educational  institutions,  an  extensive 
cotton-spinning  factory,  and  other  man- 
ufactures. Pop.  about  20,000. 

Ork'ney  Islands,  a  group  of  67 
islands,  of  which  28  are  inhabited,  lie 
off  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  Pentland 
Frith.  They  comprise  an  area  of  "II 
square  miles,  with  a  population  of  32,305. 
The  largest  is  Pomona  or  the  mainland  ; 
the  most  remarkable  among  the  others 
are  South  Ronaldshay,  Hoy,  Flotta. 
Ronsay.  and  Sanda.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Hoy,  which  is  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous, its  m-tern  coast  reaching  a 
height  of  1800  feet,  the  Orkney  Islands 
are  low,  presenting  an  irregular  coast- 
line, in  some  places  rocky,  in  others 
sandy.  The  climate  is  mild,  considering 
the  northern  latitude;  frosts  are  very 
rare,  but  the  summers  arc  often  chilly, 
and  always  moist.  Agriculture  produces 
barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  sheep 
and  cattle  are  extensively  reared.  Fish- 
ing, hunting  for  wild  birds  and  eggs, 
rearing  of  poultry,  and  distilling  are 
important  occupations;  100,000  lobsters 
are  annually  snipped  to  the  market  of 
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London  :  20,000  gallons  of  whisky  are  annually  produced 
from  the  distilleries  of  Kirkwall,  the  capital.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  Orkney  Islands  were  often  visited  by  the 
Norwegians,  who  in  S76  conquered  them,  together  with  the 
Hebrides.  During  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  they 
were  ruled  by  independent  Scandinavian  jarls,  until  in  1098  j 
they  were  formally  annexed  to  the  Norwegian  crown.  In 
1397  thcv  were  united  to  Denmark,  and  in  1468  the  Danish 
kin<r,  (Miristian  I.,  gave  them  to  the  Scotch  king,  James 
III,,  who  married  his  daughter,  as  a  security  for  her 
dowry.  The  dowry  was  never  paid,  and  in  1590  the  islands 
were  formally  turned  over  to  Scotland.  The  value  of  ex- 
ports amounted  in  1861  to  £181,48:!. 

Or'land,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cook  co.,  111.     Pop.  1130. 

Orland,  post-v.  of  Steuben  co.,  Ind. 

Orland,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Pen- 
obscot  River.  Pop.  1701. 

Orlando,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Orange  co.,  Fla. 

Orleanais',  an  ancient  province  of  France,  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  bounded  by  the  prov- 
inces of  He  de  France,  Champagne,  Burgundy,  Berry,  Tou- 
raine,  Maine,  Perche,  and  Normandy,  consisted  of  Orleanais 
proper,  with  the  capital  of  Orleans ;  Beauce,  comprising  j 
Pays  Chartrain,  Dunois,  and  Vendomois,  with  the  capital 
of  Chartres;  Blaisois,  with  the  capital  of  Blois ;  and 
Gatinais-Orle'anais,  with  the  capital  of  Montargis.  Its 
territory  constitutes  the  three  departments  of  Loire-et-Cber, 
Eure-et-Loire,  and  Loiret,  and  parts  of  Indre,  Indre-et- 
Loire,  Nievrc,  and  Yonne. 

Orleans',  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Loirct,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  here  is 
crossed  by  a  magnificent  bridge  of  nine  arches.  It  has 
manv  fine  promenades,  handsome  public  squares,  and 
elegant  buildings,  among  which  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  Gothic  edifices  of  France;  but  generally 
the  town  is  ill  built.  Its  educational  institutions,  especially 
its  medical  schools,  its  museums,  and  its  collections  are 
excellent,  and  its  sugar-refineries  and  manufactures  of 
vinegar  and  woollen  fabrics  are  very  extensive.  It  con- 
tains three  beautiful  statues  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  "  Maid  of 
Orleans."  Pop.  48,976. 

Or'leans,  parish  of  Louisiana,  extending  N.  and  E. 
from  the  Mississippi  Kivcr,  and  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  S.  K.  by  Lake  Borgne.  It  is  low  and 
level,  and  mostly  subject  to  overflow.  The  leading  agri- 
cultural industry  is  gardening  for  the  New  Orleans  market. 
The  important  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
the  parish  arc  described  in  the  article  NEW  OULKANS 
(which  see).  The  parish  is  traversed  by  several  railroads, 
centring  at  New  Orleans,  the  capital.  Pop.  191,418. 

Orleans,  county  of  W.  New  York,  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Ontario.  Area,  405  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  gen- 
erally fertile.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry.  Live- 
stock, grain,  hay,  wool,  tobacco,  dairy  products,  beans, 
potatoes,  ami  fruit  are  extensively  raised.  Lumber,  cooper- 
age, lime,  carriages,  flour,  etc.  are  leading  articles  of 
manufacture.  Sandstone,  hydraulic,  and  ordinary  lime- 
stone, and  salt  springs  are  found  at  various  points.  The 
countv  is  traversed  by  the  Rochester  and  Niagara  Falls 
R.  R.'and  by  the  Erie  Canal.  Cap.  Albion.  Pop.  27,689. 

Orleans,  county  of  Vermont,  hounded  N.  by  Canada. 
Area,  700  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  in  part  moun- 
tainous, but  is  mostly  a  good  farming  region.  Grain, 
wool,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products  are  the  agricultural 
staples.  Lumber,  starch,  carriages,  are  articles  of  manu- 
facture. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Connecticut  and 
Passumpsic  Rivers  11.  R.  Cap.  Irasburg.  Pop.  21,035. 

Orleans,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Humboldt  co.,  Cal.,  on 
Klamath  River,  has  1  weekly  newspaper  and  considerable 
mining  interests.  Pop.  173. 

Orleans,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Ind.,  on  the 
Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  K.  R.  Pop.  of  v. 
905;  of  tp.  1865. 

Orleans,  post-v.  of  Washington  tp.,  Appanoose  co., 
la.  Pop.  38. 

Orleans,  tp.  of  Winneshiek  co.,  la.     Pop.  674. 

Orleans,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Alleghany  co.,  Md.    Pop.  633. 

Orleans,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Barnstable  co.,  .Mass.,  on 
Nansctt  Harbor  and  Cape  Cod  division  of  Old  Colony  R.  R. 
Pop.  1323. 

Orleans,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Ionia  co.,  Mich,  on  the  De- 
troit Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  R.  R.  Pop.  1426. 

Orleans,  post-tp.,  cap.  of  Harlan  co.,  Neb.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper. 

Orleans,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y,,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  on  the  Sodus  Point  and  Southern  R.  R.  Pop.  2445. 


Orleans',  Duchy  of,  consisting  of  Orleanais  proper, 
with  the  capital  of  Orleans,  formed  a  countship  under  the 
Carlovingian  and  Capetian  dynasties,  but  was  erected  into 
a  duchy  in  1344  by  Philip  VI.  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and 
given  to  his  son  as  an  appanage.  Subsequently,  it  was 
held  in  the  same  way  by  different  younger  branches  of 
the  reigning  families  of  Valois  and  Bourbon.  Thus  Louis, 
the  second  son  of  Charles  V.  of  Valois,  and  for  a  time 
lieutenant-general  of  France  during  the  insanity  of  his 
brother  the  king,  Charles  VII.,  received  the  duchy  of  Or- 
leans in  1392  as  a  fief,  and  after  his  death,  in  1407,  his  son 
CHARLES  held  it  to  1465  ;  but  when,  in  1498.  his  grandson, 
Louis,  ascended  the  throne  of  France  as  Louis  XII.,  it 
returned  to  the  French  crown.  In  1626  it  was  bestowed 
on  JKAN  BAPTISTS  GASTON,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  the 
youngest  son  of  Henry  IV.  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and 
famous  in  history  for  the  unflagging  steadfastness  with 
which  he  formed  one  conspiracy  after  the  other  against 
Richelieu,  and  the  cynical  treachery  with  which  he  every 
time  sacrificed  his  accomplices;  he  died  in  1660,  leaving 
no  male  heirs.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  several 
families  which  have  held  the  title  and  possessions  of  the 
duchy  is  that  descending  from  the  younger  brother  of 
Louis  XIV.,  PHILIP,  a  son  of  Louis  XIII.,  b.  in  1640,  mar- 
ried in  1661  to  Henrietta  of  England,  and  after  her  death, 
in  1671,  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Bavaria;  d.  in  1701. 
He  fought  with  distinction  in  the  Netherlands,  but  was 
deprived  of  his  command  by  the  jealousy  of  Louis  XIV. 
When  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
ascended  the  Spanish  throne,  he  renounced  his  right  of 
succession  to  the  French  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  and  thus  the  line  of  Orleans  would  be  the  legiti- 
mate heirs  of  the  French  crown  in  case  of  the  extinction 
of  the  elder  Bourbon  line.  The  second  duke,  PHILIP, 
generally  known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Regent,"  son 
of  the  preceding,  b.  in  1674,  married  in  1692  to  Mad- 
emoiselle de  Blois,  a  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame 
deMaintcnon;  d.  in  1723;  was  a  man  of  brilliant  gifts, 
but  early  ruined,  bodily  and  mentally,  by  dissipation. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  in  Holland, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  but  was  removed,  like  his  father,  from 
active  service  by  the  jealousy  of  the  king,  and  at  one 
time  even  banished  from  the  court.  He  spent  his  time 
in  the  most  extravagant  debaucheries  and  in  studying 
chemistry,  which  latter  occupation  gave  rise  to  the  rumor 
that  he  poisoned  those  members  of  the  royal  family  who 
stood  between  him  and  the  throne.  After  the  death  of 
Louis  XIV.  he  governed  France  with  absolute  power  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XV.,  and  his  government  shows  sev- 
eral features  which  command  respect.  Immediately  on  his 
accession  to  power  the  Stuarts  left  France,  the  Jesuits  lost 
all  influence,  the  enormous  standing  army  was  dissolved, 
the  interest  on  the  debt  was  paid,  an  alliance  with  England 
was  formed,  and  the  intrigues  and  schemes  of  Alberoni 
were  baffled.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  participation  in 
the  financial  operations  of  Law  looks  very  suspicious;  his 
notorious  speculations  in  salt  and  corn  were  infamous ;  and 
his  example  dragged  the  morals  of  the  French  court  down 
into  utter  degradation.  His  great-grandson.  Louis  PHI- 
LI  PPE  JOSEPH,  fifth  duke^of  Orleans,  but  best  known  under 
the  name  of  PHILIPPE  EGALITE,  was  b.  at  St.  Cloud  Apr. 
13,  1747,  and  married,  in  1769,  Adelaide  of  Bourbon-Pen- 
thif'vre,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Madame 
de  Montespan,  who  brought  him  immense  wealth.  Between 
him  and  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  there  seems  to  have 
existed  a  natural  antipathy  which  soon  grew  into  hatred. 
He  became  the  head  of  the  party  of  the  princes  which  was 
formed  at  the  court  in  opposition  to  the  queen,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  libels  and  other  humiliations 
which  befel  the  queen  were  instigated  and  prepared  by 
him.  As  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables  in 
1787  he  declared  that  the  States  General  alone  had  the 
right  of  imposing  taxes,  and  when  the  States  General  met 
in  1789,  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  nobility  who  sided 
with  the  third  estate.  Thus  he  became  immensely  popular, 
and  for  a  moment  the  opposition  to  the  royal  government 
actually  gathered  around  him.  But  soon  he  was  caught 
by  the  whirlwind  of  the  Revolution  and  carried  to  destruc- 
tion. He  became  a  prominent  member  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  renounced  his  titles,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Citi- 
zen Egalite1,  and  finally  even  voted  for  the  execution  of 
the  king.  Nevertheless  he  was  suspected.  Apr.  6,  1793, 
he  was  arrested,  tried  at  Marseilles,  and  acquitted  ;  but 
Nov.  6  he  was  brought  before  the  Revolutionary  tribunal 
of  Paris,  found  guilty,  and  executed  the  same  day.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  certain  confused  ideas  of  his  own  concern- 
ing liberty  and  equality,  originating  from  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  the  constitution  of  England,  which  coun- 
try he  had  visited  several  times,  and  from  the  fantastic 
philanthropism  inspired  by  his  mistress,  Madame  de 
Genlis;  but  early  dissipation  and  debaucheries  had  un- 
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nerved  him  personally,  and  hurt  his  |ii>»itiini.  His  actions 
were  g.uerncd  lii -I  liy  ambition,  aftcrw  .u  ds  by  despair;  he 
lirsi  tried  I"  \nii  tin:  crown,  then  to  save  his  wealth,  lint 
In-  CM. le. I  liy  living  u  puppet  iii  the  hands  of  thu  radicals. 

His  -rand-on,  FI:UIIINAM>,  (lie  eldest  - it'  Louis  Philippe, 

«a-  I,,  m   i  ,,i.  :;.  IMII.  and  educated  in  Paris  at 

the  College  of  Henry  IV.  Me  dlrtlujullhed  himself 
greatly  in  Algeria,  and  his  niiiny  noble  .|iialitics  made  him 
mnoh  beloved  in  Fninee:  but  he  was,  killed.  .Inly  I;!,  1x41". 
li\  accident,  bis  hor-es  running  wild.  In  ls:!7  lie  married 
llcl.-nc  M|'  .Mecklenburg  Scliwcrin.  who  bore  him  two  tODl 
iui«  l'hili|i|ie,  e,,nnt  .if  Paris,  Aug.  -I.  |s:;s.  mid  Robert 
duko  <d"  Charlie,.  \o\.  '.',  1s!11.  CI.KMKNS  PKTKHM:\. 

Orleans,  Maid  of.  See  JOAN  OF  Am-. 
Orlotr,  ii  l!u--ian  family,  whieh  became  noted  during 
the  reJL'n  «f  IVIer  the  limit,  and  rose  to  eminence  by  the 
revolution  of  .Itily  !',  ITt'.L'.  There  were  five  brothers, 
ami  Catharine  II.  made  them  nil  counts  and  gave  them 
hiirh  offices,  great  honors,  and  rieh  dotations.  The  two 
mo-t  rennirkable  were  liiiKcauil  mid  Al.KXKI.  The  former, 
b.  in  17-11.  was  the  lover  of  Catharine,  and  from  the  son 
phi-  bore  him  descend  the  Counts  Itobrinski,  n  family  still 
flourishing,  lie  is  said  to  have  planned  mid  e.mdneted  as 
the  ehief  leader  the  whole  revolution  by  whieh  Peter  III. 
was  murdered  and  Catharine  1 1.  established  on  the  throne  ; 
but  his  rudeness  and  violence  inbMqueiltly  alienated  liim 
from  the  empress.  He  was  banished  from  the  court,  lived 
in  exile  at  Tzm-skoe  Sel.i,  travelled  much,  and  d.  insane 
at  Moscow  in  17S.'!.— The  latter,  b.  in  17.'i7,  is  said  to  have 
:!c  1  the  emperor  with  his  own  hand,  and  became 
celebrated  as  commander  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  Archipcl- 
a'_'ns.  \t  Tchesrno  he  vanquished  and  deslroyed  the  Turk- 
ish Meet,  July  7.  177H,  whence  he  received  the  surname  of 
Tchesincnski.  Under  Paul  he  was  banished  from  the 
court,  and  d.  on  his  estate  in  1808. — From  a  third  brother, 
FKIHIK,  b.  in  1711.  d.  in  1  7"ii.  descend  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  family  through  his  four  illegitimate  sons. — The 
mo-t  remarkable  of  these  was  \I.I:\KI,  b.  in  17*7.  Me  en- 
tered the  army,  served  in  the  campaigns  of  the  French  war, 
he-anie  aMc  <lc  camp  t  i  Alexander  I.,  mid  distinguished 
himself  greatly  during  the  military  insurrection  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Dec.  u'll.  is-.'.'i.  After  that  time  Nicholas  always 
slio-Ac  1  L'reat  cMiilidcnce  in  him,  and  ho  proved  a  very  able 
diplomatist ;  he  negotiated  the  treaties  of  Adrianople  in 
I*.".'  and  I'nkiar  Skclcssi  in  1833.  In  1844  he  took  charge 
of  the  secret  police  of  Russia,  and  the  ability  he  showed 
in  this  position  was  acknowledged  by  all.  At  the  Congress 
of  Paris  in  lSf>8  ho  represented  Russia,  and  was  made  a 
prince.  D.  at  St.  Peter-burg  May  21,  1861 . — The  present 
head  of  the  family  is  NIKOLAI,  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  in 
182",  and  since  1*72  Russian  ambassador  in  Paris. — There 
is  another  Russian  family,  the  counts  of  OrlofF-Penissoff, 
prominent  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  conspicuous 
in  the  military  hist  irv  of  the  country,  but  not  related  to 
the  above-mentioned  family. 

Orme  (ROIIKKT),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  An.jenga,   Travancore, 

India.  Dec.  L'.">,  I  7'_'s.  s, f  a  physician  in  the  service  of  the 

East  India  Company:  educated  at  Harrow:  went  to  Cal- 
cutta 1742:  held  various  offices;  settled  in  London  1760; 
appointed  historiographer  to  the  East  India  Company; 

published    .-1    lli»t<,ry  „/   th,'    Mi'/il,u-i/    Tro, ,,,,,-t, •„„»    nf  ike 

Itritiuli  .V.cfi'o.i  in  Imlontnn  (S  vols.,  1763-78)  and  a  volume 
of  Historical  Frni/iiifiitit  nf  tin  M,i:l,,l  Km,  .  to  the 

second  edition  of  which  (1805)  a  Life  of  the  author  was 
prefixed.  D.  at  Ealing,  near  London,  Jan.  13,  1801. 

Orme  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Falkirk,  Scotland,  in  1787;  was 
minister  of  Congregational  churches  at  Perth  and  Camber- 
well,  and  became  foreign  secretary  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  :  author  of  .1  //i*ti,,;',-til  M-,  l,-li  ,./  Ii,,  7'r,tn»ln- 
tiuii  IKI,I  i '  ,  eulatio*  ../'  tin-  .*•'<•  ri /if iiren  (Perth,  1815),  Memoir 
o/Ju/ii,  Dim,.  Ii.  11.  (ISL'Oi.and  li;i.i;,,tl,,-,;i  ///cWiY.i  (1824), 
with  carefully  prepared  notices,  biographical,  critical,  and 
bibliographical.  D.  at  London  in  1830. 

Orme'a  (Ulmca,  Ulmela),  town  of  N.  Italy,  province 
of  Cunco,  about  30  miles  S.  of  Mondovl  and  2200  feet 
above  the  sea.  Its  old  walls  are  in  ruins,  and  there  are  no 
public  buildings  of  importance.  This  place  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  contention  among  the  feudal  lords  of  N.  Italy. 
Pop.  5308. 

Ormerotl  KJKMIKJK).  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Manches- 
ter, England,  in  I7S.'>:  educated  at.  lirasonoso  College,  Ox- 
ford; author  of  77,.  ll:,i,,r,/  „/  the  Couuti/ Palatine,  and 
(','/!/  ,,/  i  7,,  »/,/,.,•  (I!  vols.  folio,  1819).  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable of  the  English  county  histories :  edited  several  vol- 
umes for  the  Chetham  Society,  and  published  several  other 
works  in  the  departments  of  archeology  »nd  heraldry.  D. 
at  Sedhury  Park  Oct.  !i,  |S7;i. 

Ormolu'  [Fr.,  "milled  gold"],  or  Mosaic  Gold,  an 

alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  containing  from  25  to  75  parts  of 
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zinc  in  100  of  the  alloy,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
zinc  being  volatilized,  nnle-s  the   lowc.-t   pn-.-ihle  tempera- 
ture be  employed   in   fusing  tile  metal-.       The  fused   IliaSS  ill 
kept  until  it  takes  on  a  w  hit.-  c'.loi .  when  it  i-  ea-t  ;tl  once, 
for  if  rcmelted  it  becomes  a  eompai  al  i\  el  v  wortlile-s   kind 
of  brass.    It  is  largely  employed  in  making  household  .M  n  . 
merits,  which  are  colored  by  pickling  in  dilute  oil  of  vitriol 
and  then  washed  and  vurni.-htd.     'See  Mos  u<   (i.n.u.i 

Or'mond  I.IAWKS  liullcri.  nusr  In  KK  or.  h.  at  Lon- 
don. Knghind.  n,-t.  I1.'.  1810;  educated  by  Archbishop  Ab- 
bot  as  a  ward  of  the  king  :  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Drni. mil  on  the  death  of  his  graiidfalhcr  Hi. ".'.';  was  com- 
mander of  the  r..\al  tro.ips  in  Ireland  as  lie.it 

eral  during  the  insurre,-iion  of  11141  :  was  created  man^iin 

ll'ilL';  was  forced  to  make  a  disa.h  aiilag s  arini-l  ice  »  ilh 

the  rebels  |i;.|:i  ;  hecnme  lord-lieutenant  Hit  I  :  resigned  his 
office  to  the  Parliamentary  commi-sioiicrs,  an. I  retire. I  to 
France  1I',I7:  proclaimed  Charles  I  I.  in  I  reland.  an.l 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  capture  Dublin  1  lil'.i :  was  driven 
from  Ireland  by  Cromwell  llec.,  1650;  was  created  duke  by 
Charles  II.  li.mi;  was  viceroy  of  Irel 1  lilt;:-  i','.i :  chan- 
cellor of  the  I'niversity  ot  Oxford  16fl»;  narrowly  escaped 
assassination  by  Col.  lilood  1(170:  again  vi.-eroy  of  Ireland 
lt'i7t>-S5,  ami  made  a  duke  in  the  Knglish  peerage  10.N2.  l>. 
at  Kingston  Hall,  Dorsetshire,  July  L'l.  ir^x. 

Ormond  (Jons  J.),  an  able  lawyer  of  Tnsenlooca.  Ala., 
was  associate  judge  of  the  Slate  supreme  court  in  |-:;7  Is, 
and  was  famed  for  the  uprightness  of  his  decisions:  u  lib- 
eral Whig  in  politics.  D.  at  Tuscaloosa  in  1885. 

Orms'by,  county  of  Nevada,  extending  E.  from  Luke 
Tahoo,  on  the  California  State  line,  to  Kl  Dorado  ('anon. 
Area,  200  square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  with  some  fer- 
tile valleys.  Lumbering  is  the  chief  industry,  but  gold  and 
silver  quartz-mining  is  also  carried  on.  Car-mi  City  is  the 
capital  of  the  county  and  State.  Pop.  .'1868. 

Ormsby,  post-b.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2225. 

Orms'kirk,  town  of  England,  county  of  Lancaster, 
has  some  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  rich  col- 
lieries in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  6426. 

Or'mus,  a  small  island  12  miles  in  circumference,  lies 
in  the  Strait  of  Ormus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  (iulf, 
and  belongs  to  the  sultan  of  Muscat.  It  is  important  now 
only  on  account  of  its  salt-works,  in  whieh  some  500  men 
are  employed,  but  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, when  it  belonged  to  the  Portuguese,  it  had  a  large 
and  wealthy  city,  the  entrepot  of  the  European-Indian 
commerce,  fortified  and  with  40,000  inhabitants.  In  1622 
the  English  helped  the  Persians  to  destroy  the  city. 

Or'muzd  [from  the  Zend  nAiir/J-m.i^/.io.  the  "  Spiritual, 
the  Creator  of  all  Things  "],  in  the  Zend,  Magian,  (iucbre, 
or  Parsee  religion,  is  the  supreme  principle  of  good  and 
the  great  enemy  of  Ahriman,  the  wicked  one.  In  the 
Zoroastrian  writings  this  name  designates  the  absolute 
deity,  who,  according  to  that  system  of  theology,  included 
in  one  existence  both  the  good  and  evil  principles ;  but  in 
later  times,  when  the  dualistic  doctrine  took  on  its  later 
developments,  the  name  Ormuzd  was  used  to  denote  the 
principle  of  good,  the  friend  of  mankind,  the  enemy  of 
impurity  and  wickedness. 

Orne,  department  of  France,  part  of  the  old  province 
of  Normandy,  comprises  an  area  of  2329  square  miles,  with 
398,250  inhabitants.  It  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  wooded 
hills  rising  1370  feet  above  the  sea  and  rich  in  iron,  cop- 
per, marble,  and  granite.  To  the  north  and  south  of  these 
hills  large  pasture-grounds  extend,  where  numerous  cattle 
and  horses  are  reared,  the  breed  of  horses  enjoying  the 
reputation  of  being  the  best  in  Franco.  Hemp  is  exten- 
sively cultivated,  and  apples  and  pears  for  the  fabrication  of 
cider.  Different  kinds  of  manufactures,  especially  of  metal  - 
ware, are  carried  on.  Of  44,919childrenof  school  age. 
received  no  school  education  at  all  in  1H57.  Cap.  A li'iic.in. 

Orne'ville,  post- v.  and  tip.,  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Bangor  and  Piscataquis  H.  R.  Pop.  575. 

Ornithol'ogr  [Gr.  opnt,  "bird,"  and  \6yot,  "dis- 
course"], that  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  birds  and 
the  literature  respecting  them.  The  present  article  must 
be  confined  to  an  enumeration  or  account  of  some  of  the 
principal  contributions  to  their  classification  ;  those  alone 
which  have  essentially  paved  the  way  toward  the  systems 
now  generally  adopted  can  be  noticed. 

We  look  in  vain  in  the  ancient  authors  for  any  clear 
idea  of  the  relations  ot'  the  various  groups  of  this  class ; 
birds  are  chiefly  considered  (c.  g.  by  Aristotle)  with  rela- 
tion to  their  food  and  the  means  by  which  they  obtain  it, 
or  (e.  g.  by  Belon  and  Aldrovandi)  with  respect  to  their 
adaptation  for  progression  and  their  habitat.  Willoughby,* 


* OrnMoloffias  libri  Ira  (Londlui,  167U)— a  posthumous  work 
edited  by  Ray. 
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and  his  commentator  Kay,*  first  gave  a  reasonable  arrange- 
ment of  the  constituents  of  the  elass,  dividing  it,  primarily, 
into  land  and  water  birds;  the  former  were  then  differen- 
tiated into  those  organized  as  birds  of  prey  and  those 
adapted  for  a  less  carnivorous  or  for  a  frugivorous  diet ; 
the  latter  were  divided  into  waders  and  swimmers.  The 
only  feature  of  superiority  in  this  system  above  previous 
attempts,  however,  was  rather  in  an  approach  to  a  concep- 
tion of  the  principles  of  classification  than  as  an  expres- 
sion of  morphological  facts. 

Linnieus  f  is  celebrated  as  a  systematist,  and  is  looked 
up  to  as  the  father,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  modern 
methods  ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  his  system  should 
be  alluded  to.  In  the  final  edition  of  the  Ryslema  Natune 
(ed.  12,  1760)  he  divided  the  class  into  six  orders — viz. 
(1)  Accipitres,  in  which  the  bill  is  hooked  and  decurved ; 
the  upper  mandible  projecting  beyond  the  lower,  and  on 
each  side  dilated  or  armed  with  teeth;  and  the  feet  pro- 
vided with  acute  arched  claws  :  (2)  Pica,  in  which  the  bill 
is  cultriforrn  and  with  the  dorsal  outline  convex,  and  the 
feet  short  and  quite  strong:  (3)  Anneres,  in  which  the  bill 
is  smooth,  covered  with  an  epidermis,  and  enlarged  at  the 
tip  ;  the  feet  webbed,  and  with  the  tibia;  compressed  and 
short;  (4)  (jrallir,  in  which  the  bill  is  subcylindrical,  the 
feet  elongated  and  adapted  for  wading,  and  the  femora 
partially  naked;  (5)  Galiiniv,  whose  species  have  the  bill 
convex,  the  upper  mandible  arched  above  the  lower,  and 
the  nostrils  overarched  by  a  cartilaginous  membrane,  the 
feet  adapted  for  walking,  and  the  toes  rough  beneath;  and 
(6)  I'asieren,  in  which  the  bill  is  conical  and  pointed,  and 
the  feet  slender,  with  the  toes  separated  and  adapted  for 
hopping.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  these  groups  were 
based  entirely  on  the  consideration  of  the  structure  of  the 
bill  and  feet,  the  other  characters  enumerated  by  Linnajus, 
but  not  here  reproduced,  relating  to  the  body,  food,  and 
nesting  habits,  being  quite  subsidiary;  but  this  classifica- 
tion was  generally  accepted,  and  the  views  involved  therein 
prevailed  with  naturalists  generally  until  very  recent  times,  i 
and  even  with  the  greater  portion  probably  to-day.  Cuvier  J 
in  1797  slightly  modified  the  classification  of  Linnaeus  in 
its  details,  but  the  orders  were  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  his  predecessor.  Laccpede  in  1799  divided  the  birds 
into  two  classes — differentiated  because  in  the  one  case  the 
leg  is  furnished  with  feathers,  and  in  the  other  destitute 
of  them.  Fourteen  orders  were  recognized.  Meyer  and 
WolifjJ  in  1S10  primarily  divided  the  birds  into  terrestrial 
and  aquatic  species;  (a)  the  former  into  the  orders  (1)  Ac- 
cipitres ;  (2)  Coraces ;  (3)  Piece;  (4)  Oscines,  or  singing 
birds  ;  (5)  Chelidunet,  including  the  swallows,  swifts,  and 
goatsuckers;  (6)  6W«»i{ur,  or  the  pigeons;  and  (7)  Gal- 
lino;;  (b)  the  latter  into  the  orders  (8)  6'rallte,  or  waders, 
and  (9)  Natnntes,  or  swimming  birds. 

Illiger,|[  who  attempted  to  reform  the  classification  as 
well  as  nomenclature  of  the  mammals  and  birds,  presented 
an  arrangement  of  the  latter  in  which  he  grouped  the  va- 
rious genera  of  birds  into  41  families  combined  under  7 
orders.  The  orders  were  dfatingaishedj  as  by  his  predeces- 
sors, chiefly  on  account  of  the  feet:  the  families  by  various 
characters,  but  more  especially  by  the  form  of  the  bill  and 
minor  details  of  structure  of  the  feet  and  wings.  As  the 
families  were  for  the  first  time  systematically  introduced 
into  this  work,  a  synopsis  of  the  system  is  worthy  of  repro- 
duction : 

ORDER  I.  Scansores,  with  families — 1,  Psittacini  (par- 
rots): 2,  Serrati  (toucans,  plantain-caters,  etc.);  ?>,  Am- 
phiboli  (cuckoos,  etc.) ;  4,  Sagittilingues  (woodpeckers) ;  5, 
Syndactyli  (jacamars). 

ORDER  II.  Ambulatores,  with  families — 6,  Angulirostres 
(kingfishers,  bee-eaters) ;  7,  Suspensi  (humming-birds) ;  8, 
Tenuirostres  (sunbirds,  hoopoes,  etc.)  ;  9,  Pygarrhichi 
(creepers,  Dendrocolaptes) ;  10,  Gregarii  (orioles,  starlings, 
etc.);  11,  Canori  (song-birds);  12.  Passcrini  (sparrows) ; 
13,  Dentirostres  (motmots,  hornbills) ;  14,  Coraces  (Cor- 
rida-, birds  of  paradise,  grakles,  etc.) ;  15,  Sericati  (Am- 
pelis,  Procnias);  16,  Hiantes  (swallows,  swifts,  goatsuckers). 

ORDER  III.  Raptatores,  with  families — 17,  Nocturni 
(owls);  18,  Accipitrini  (Falconidae) ;  19,  Vulturini  (vul- 
tures). 

ORDER  IV.  Rasores,  with  families — 20,  Gallinacei  (fowls, 
etc.);  21,  Epollicati  (Ortygis,  Syrrhaptes) ;  22,  Columbini 
(pigeons) ;  23,  Crypturi  (tinamons) ;  24,  Incpti  (dodos). 

ORDER  V.  Cursores,  with  families — 25,  Proceri  (ostriches) ; 
26,  Campestres  (bustards) ;  27,  Littorales  (shore-birds). 

*  Synopsis  Methodica  Avium  el  Piscium  (Londini,  1713). 

t  Systema  Nnl<n-:t'. 

J  Tableau  clemcntaire  de  rHistoire  nalitrelle  desAnimauz  (Paris, 
1797). 

§  Tnschp.nbueh  der  deutschen  Vogelkunde  (Frankfurt-am-Main, 
1810). 

H  Caroli  llligeri  Prodromus  Sysiemalis  Mammalium  et  Avium 
(Berolini,  1811). 


ORDER   VI.    Grallatores,    with    families — 28,    Vaginati 
(Chionis) ;  29,  Alcctorides  (mixture) ;  30,  Herodii  (cranes, 


ORDER  VII.  Natatores,  with  families — 36,  Longipennes 
(Laxidso);  37,  Tubinares  (Procellariidic) ;  38,  Lamelloso- 
dentati  (Anatidaj) ;  39,  Steganopodes  (swimmers  with  four 
anterior  toes)  ;  40,  Pygopodes  (swimmers  with  legs  far 
back);  41,  Impennes  (penguin*). 

Many  of  the  families  thus  introduced  are  more  un- 
natural even  than  the  explanatory  examples  would  indi- 
cate. The  classification,  however,  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance, as  being  the  first  comprehensive  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  a  more  rigorous  subordination  of  groups  than 
had  been  previously  admitted. 

In  1812  a  German  zoologist,  Blasius  Merrem,^[  proposed 
a  new  arrangement,  which  was  destined  to  be  ignored  by 
his  contemporaries,  but,  in  its  primary  features  at  least, 
after  being  almost  dormant  for  half  a  century,  to  be  re- 
vived and  quite  generally  accepted.  Instead  of  differen- 
tiating the  class  into  orders  distinguished  by  differences 
of  bill,  wings,  and  feet,  he  took  the  sternum  as  the  essen- 
tial feature,  and  divided  the  class  primarily  into  two 
groups  —  (1)  Aves  carinata?,  in  which  the  sternum  was 
produced  at  the  median  line  and  provided  with  a  keel ; 
and  (2)  Avcs  ratitre,  in  which  the  sternum  was. flat  toward 
the  middle  and  entirely  destitute  of  a  keel.  The  former 
(1)  included  all  the  ordinary  birds,  which  were  further  dif- 
ferentiated into  aerial  birds  (Aves  ac'rctc),  including  the 
Raptores,  Pici,  and  Passeres;  terrestrial  birds  (Aves  ter- 
restria1),  embracing  the  gallinaceous  forms;  water-birds 
(Aves  aquaticte),  represented  by  the  swimming  types  ;  and 
marsh-birds  (Aves  palustres),  corresponding  with  the  wad- 
ers of  other  authors.  The  latter  division  ('2)  was  limited  to 
the  ostriches,  nandus,  cassowaries,  emus,  and  kiwis.  The 
only  really  important  modification  introduced  into  the  clas- 
sification was  the  distinction  of  the  two  primary  groups. 

In  1815,  TemmiiK'k  ::;;;:  proposed  a  classification  which  he 
subsequently  modified,  and  which,  as  thus  developed,  for  a 
time  his  reputation  as  a  learned  ornithologist  made  some- 
wh;it  popular.  He  distinguished  in  the  class  at  first  thir- 
teen, and  later,  when  he  embraced  the  extra-European 
types,  sixteen  orders,  viz. : 

1.  Rapaces.  9.  Pigeons. 

2.  Omnivores.  10.  Gallinaces. 

3.  Insectivores.  11.  Alectorides. 

4.  Granivores.  12.  Coureurs. 

5.  Zygodactyles.  13.  Gralles. 

6.  Anisodactyles.  14.  Pinnatipc'des. 

7.  Alcyons.  15.  Palmipedes. 

8.  Chelidons.  16.  Inertes. 

This  cannot  be  considered  as  an  improvement  on  the  sys- 
tems of  Temminck's  predecessors. 

In  1816,  l)e  Blainvillcft  proposed  a  new  arrangement; 
the  class  was  named  Penniferes,  and  divided  into  9  orders, 
commencing  with  the  parrots — viz.:  (1)  les  Pr6henseurs 
(Prehcnxores)  or  parrots. ;  (2)  les  Ravisseurs  (Raptores) 
or  birds  of  prey;  (3)  les  Grimpeure  (Scnnnnrcs) ;  (4)  les 
Sauteurs  on  Passereaux  (Saltaturei) ;  (5)  les  Pigeons  (Oi- 
ratores);  (6)  les  Mareheurs  ou  Gallinaces  (Grnilntorct) ;  7 
les  Autruches  (Cureorett) :  (8)  les  Echassicrs  (Grallatores); 
and  (II)  les  Palmipedes  (Xittotort.*}.  There  is  nothing  spe- 
cially noteworthy  in  this  save  the  recognition  of  the  ordi- 
nal values  of  the  groups  Prehensores  and  Cursores,  and  the 
application  of  the  latter  name  for  the  Ratitse  of  Mcrrcm. 

Mr.  N.  A.  Vigors  in  1823  read  a  memoir  before  the 
Linntcan  Society  of  LondonJJ  on  the  classification  of  the 
class,  which  deserves  special  mention,  less  because  of  any 
improvements  in  classification  than  because  in  it  was  for 
the  first  time  given  a  uniform  nomenclature  of  families 
ending  in  -itlse.  Vigors  applied  the  fanciful  quinarian 
system  introduced  by  MacLeay  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
birds,  and  divided  the  class  into  five  orders — two  (Raptores 
and  Insessores),  "endowed  with  feet  formed  for  grasping," 
and  three  (Rasores,  Grallatores,  and  Natatores),  "  endowed 
with  feet  incapable  of  grasping."  These  were  subdivided 
into  families,  and  in  one  case  (Passeres)  into  5  tribes. 
The  leading  groups  are  as  follows : 

ORD.  I.  Raptores,  with  the  families — (1)  Vulturidso,  (2) 
Faleonidoe,  (3)  Strigidse,  (4)  unknown,  and  (5)  Gypoge- 
raniihc. 

U  Tentamen  Si/sltmalis  Katuralis  Arium  (in  Abhandl.  K.  Pr. 
Akad.  Wissonsc'h.,  1812). 

**  Manuel  d'OrnUhotugie,  ou  Tableau  systfmatitfuedes  Oiseaux  qul 
se  troiivenl  en  Europe  (Amsterdam  et  Paris,  1815). 

^  Prodrome  d'une  Nowelle  Distribution  mfthodiquedu  Rlgne  ani- 
mnl,  In  Butt.  Soc.  PhilomaHqw  de  Paris  (1816). 

U  Obserralions  on  the  Natural  Affinities  that  connect  the  Orders  find 
KiaiHir*  nf  Birds,  in  Trans.  Linn.  Hoc.  London  (vol.  xiv.  pp.  SOS- 
SI?,  1825). 
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ORD.  II.  i  Of  normal  group  : 

S-.'i  of  aberrant  group!  and  '>!l  families-- viz.  : 

(1)  llcntiro.-tre",  with  the  families  of  normal  group 
Laniada-.  Mcrulidu-;  .if  aberrant  group  Sylviada',  Piprida>, 

'  onini.-tres.  with  the  families  of  normal  group  Stur- 
nid;e,   ('orvida- :   of  al"  p    Uiieeridie,    Loxia'hr, 

Pringilllda. 

isilh  thr  families  of  normal  group  I'sitta- 
ci.hr.  I'ichla  :  of  alierrant  group  Ccrthiadit1,  Cuculidu1, 
Kamphastida-. 

(4)  Tenuirostres,  with  the  families  of  normal  group  t'in- 
nvrida1,  Trochilida1 ;  of  aberrant  group  Promeropidaj  ? 
Meliphagiihe  '!  Neetariniada1  ' 

(")l  Kissirostrcs,  with  the  families  of  normal  group  Hi- 
rundini.lii',  Caprimulgidii- :  of  "typical  group "  Todidtc, 
Hairy, mi'lie.  ami  Meropida1. 

OK'IP.  III.  Ka-ons.  with  the  families  of  normal  group 
Phasianidir.  Tctraonida,-  ;  of  aberrant  group  Struthionidie, 

Craeid;e.  CidumbilllC. 

(Inn.  IV.  (irallatores,  with  families  of  normal  group 
Ardeida1.  Seolopacida1  ;  of  aberrant  group  Hallida1,  Cha- 
radriaihe,  t  Inn-la1. 

ORD.  V.  Natatores,  with  families  of  normal  group  Colym- 
hida1,  Alcadoc;  of  aberrant  group  Pclecanidu.1,  l.ari'la. 

Anatiihr. 

Mr.  Vigors  thus  groups  the  families  into  normal  and 
aberrant,  in  pursuance  of  the  views  of  Mr.  M.  S.  MacLeay  ; 
for  it  is.  says  he,  "  certainly  a  more  scientific  mode  of  u 
hihiting  the  series  of  affinities  "  (op.  cit.  p.  426) ;  but  he  pre- 
ferred "  to  view  it  with  more  perfect  or  typical  form  in  the 
centre,"  "  and  with  its  less  perfect  forms  on  each  side."  In 
this  way  the  last  of  the  "scientific"  mode  became  always 
the  first  of  the  "convenient"  mode,  the  sequence  being 
othcrwisethe  same,  save  that  it  was  unbroken  in  the  latter. 
The  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen,  practically  starts  with 
the  assumption  that  all  the  types,  down  to  families  at 
least,  were  known,  and  consequently  no  provision  or  room 
was  made  for  the  extinct  types  that  were  to  be  afterward 
discovered.  In  other  respects,  too,  whatever  may  be  the 
"  philosophical  "  value  of  the  scheme,  it  is  a  most  inapt 
expression  of  the  morphological  facts  of  avino  structure, 
the  only  true  basis,  for  scientific  classification. 

In  1H26,  Sundevall,*  an  eminent  Swedish  naturalist,  in- 
troduced an  entirely  new  idea  in  his  proposed  arrange- 
ment of  the  class.  Itecalling  that  some  apecies  when 
hatched  were  almost  fcatherless,  blind,  and  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  while  others  were  covered  with 
down  or  feathers,  fully  endowed  with  sight,  and  able  to 
run  about  at  once,  ho  proposed  to  consider  these  charac- 
teristics as  of  primary  importance  in  the  determination  of 
the  relations  of  species  and  therefore  divided  the  class 
into  two  legions:  ( 1 )  Altrices,  including  those  whose  young 
were  callow  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  ; 
and  (2)  I'neroccs,  comprising  those  competent  of  earing 
for  themselves.  In  outline  his  classification  is  aa  follows: 
SECTION  AI.TRICES. 
Legion  Volucres. 
Ord.  1,  Passcres  (Fringillidaj). 

"     2,  Oscines. 
Legion  Oressores. 

Ord.  1,  Macrochires  (Cypsolidse,  Trochilidffi). 
"     2,  Pici  (Picidso). 
"     3,  Psittaci. 

"  4,  Coccyges  (Rhamphastida1,  Bucconidtc,  Cucu- 
lidse,  (ialbuliihr,  Alccdinidtc,  Meropidse, 
Bucerotidaj,  Trogonidac,  Caprimulgidae, 
etc.). 

"     5,  Accipitrcs. 
"     6,  PulIastroD    (including    Cracida?,    Menuridie, 

Musnpha^ida',  and  Columbidse). 
nov  Pit.f:riM-t:s. 
Legion  Cursores. 
Ord.  1.  (iallinaj. 
"      L>.  Struthioncs. 
"      3,  Alectorides. 
"     4.  (tralhe. 
Legion  Xatatores. 
Ord.  I.  (laviif  t  ^  Longipennes). 

-.  Steganopodes  (=  Totipalmes). 
'     3,  Anseres  i       Lamcllirostres). 
'     4,  Urinatores  (=  Colymbidg)). 

These  divisions  of  Altn'm  and  I'mneei,  based  on  the 
physiology  of  the  newly-hatched  young,  were  quickly 
adopted  by  several  authors.  Bonaparte  especially,  in  one 
of  his  numerous  new  classifications  (that  published  in 
1853f),  adopted  the  divisions  in  question,  anil  ranked  the 


!  birds  in  parallel  c-'ilmiin-  under  the 
heads  .\llrir>»  and  /',•.••'•.„•,»,  e.in."idcrin-,'  thai  the  Brdon 
of  the  one  group  or  snb-elass  \\ere.  t"  :\  i-eitnin  extent, 
represented  by  tDOM  of  the  other.  Ina-mueh  av  (hi-  i-  th'- 
nn.-t  j-erlceted  I'orm  of  the  arrangement,  and  will  ci'*1  a 
\ery  good  idea  of  the  relation"  of  altriei-lll  and  pni>eoei-m 
to  structure,  the  classilicati  m  i  n  ]ii".in.  ,.|  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  : 

AVI 


AI.TRIPKS. 

1,    Pi-ittaei. 


*  OrnithulrifiisU    Si/sltm    af  C.  J.   fiumlei'ttll.  111    K.    Vtlaukiifl 
Acadtmient  tfawmnyttrjtf  ar  1835, 1836. 
t  Camples  Rendus. 


1,  Amcricani :  2,  Orbis  antiqui. 

2,  Accipitrcs. 

3,  Passcres. 

1,  Oscines  ;    2,  Volucrcs. 

1,  Zygodactyli  ;  2,  Anisodaetyli. 

4,  Columbse. 

1,  Inepti. 

2,  (iyrantcs, 


7.  Stntthioncs. 
s,  liallime. 


1,  Pa«scripcdes  ;  L',  (irallipedea. 
5,  Herodiones.  9,  Ornlhc. 

1,  Cursores  ;  2,  Alcctorides. 
8,  flavine.  10,  Anscrcs. 

l,Totipalmi;  2,  Longi-       1,  Lamcllirostres;  2,  Urinatores; 

penm  -.  :'.,  1'lilopteri. 

In  1SB7  J.  Prof.  Thomas  Henry  Huxley  made  known  a 
new  system  of  classification  of  birds,  which  excited  great 
interest,  and  has  had  a  very  decided  influence  on  the  recent 
progress  of  ornithology,  as  much  by  the  spirit  infused 
into  the  mode  of  investigation  as  by  the  innovations  that 
were  proposed.  The  author,  like  Merrem  and  Blanchard, 
recognized  as  the  primary  divisions  of  the  class  the  *'<ir- 
innlff  and  llatiiH',  and  these,  like  lilanchard,  he  dignified 
as  the  only  existing  orders,  degrading  the  subordinate 
groups,  equivalent  in  rank  at  least  to  many  of  those  which 
had  been  called  orders  by  others,  to  inferior  rank.  Four 
secondary  groups  were  distinguished  among  the  Carinattr, 
more  especially  by  the  condition  of  the  vomer  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  neighboring  bones.  Tertiary  groups  were  com- 
binations of  families  or  peculiar  isolated  families,  charac- 
terized by  osteological  and  other  characters  of  moment. 
This  classification  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first  expres- 
sion, in  a  rigorous  systematic  form,  of  combinations  of  ana- 
tomical facts,  and  first  gave  due  weight  to  aggregates  of 
osteologieal  and  other  anatomical  features  characteristic 
of  the  several  groups  of  birds.  But  the  secondary  groups 
of  Carinatffi  or  sub-orders  distinguished  by  the  condition 
of  the  vomer  seem  scarcely  to  warrant  the  value  assigned 
to  them  ;  indeed,  the  question  of  the  natural  combination 
of  the  families,  or  at  least  of  super-families,  into  more  com- 
prehensive groups,  and  the  determination  of  their  exact 
relations,  is  a  problem  that  is  yet  far  from  being  solved. 
The  following  synopsis,  modified  from  Prof.  Huxley's 
Manual  of  the  Anatomy  of  Vertebratfd  AnfiiiaU,  ia  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  chief  features  of  this  classification  : 

I.  ORDER  S.iriiru.t:.  The  metacarpals  not  ankylosed  to- 
gether.    The  tail  longer  than  the  body. 

1,  Archseopterygidse  (extinct). 

II.  ORDER  KATITJE.  The  metacarpals  ankylosed  together. 
The  tail  considerably  shorter  than  the  body.     The  sternum 
devoid  of  a  keel. 

a.  The  wing  with  a  rudimentary,  or  very  short,  humerus, 
and  with  not  more  than  one  ungual  phalanx. 

2,  Apterygidee  (the  kiwis). 

3,  |)inornithid:i<  (the   moas  i. 

4,  Casuaridac  (the  cassowaries). 

t.  The  wing  with  a  long  humerus  and  with  two  ungual 
phalanges. 

5,  Rheidee  (the  nandus). 

6,  Struthionida,1  (the  ostriches). 

III.  ORDER  CARIXAT.K.  The  metacarpals  ankylosed  to- 
gether.    The  tail  considerably  shorter  than  the  body.    The 
sternum  provided  with  a  keel. 

a.  The  vomer  broad  behind,  and  interposing  between  the 
pterygoids,  the  palatines,  and  the  baeisphcnoidal  ros- 
trum. 

[I.  SUB-ORBER]  DROM-EOCNATH*. 

7,  Tinamomorpha!  (the  tinamons). 

4.  The  vomer  narrow  behind  ;  the  ptorygoids  and  pala- 
tines articulating  largely  with  the  basisphenoidal  ros- 
trum. 

J  On  Hit  CliwificaHon  of  Birdi;  and  on  the  Taxonomic  Value,  of 
the  Modifications  of  certain  of  the  f'nininl  finnes  obxervable  in  tftal 
Qais,  In  Proc.  Zoo/.  Hoc.  London  for  1S67,  pp.  415-472. 
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a.  The  maxillo-palatines  free, 
i.  The  vomcr  pointed  in  front. 
[II.  SUB-OHDKR]  SCIIIZOGNATH^;. 

8,  Charadriomorphae  (plovers,  etc.). 

9,  Cecomorphas  (gulls,  petrels,  divers,  and  auks). 

10,  SphoniscomorphiB  (penguins). 

11,  GeranomorphiK  (cranes). 

12,  Turnicimorphro  (hemipods). 

13,  Alectoromorphas  (fowls). 

14,  PteroclomorphaD  (sand-grouse). 

15,  Peristeromorphic  (pigeons). 

16,  Heteromorphffi  (hoazin). 

ii.  The  vomer  truncated  in  front. 

[III.  SUB-OnnER]   JiGITHOGXATHjE. 

17,  Coracomorphoo  (passerines). 

18,  Cypseloinorphaj    (humming-birds,    swifts,    and 

goatsuckers). 

19,  Celeomorphse  (woodpeckers). 

ft.  The  maxillo-palatines  united. 
[IV.  SUB-ORDER]  DESMOGNATH^E. 

20,  yEtomorphaD  (birds  of  prey). 

21,  Psittacomorphie  (parrots). 

22,  Coccygomorphas  (colics,  plantain-eaters,  cuckoos, 

barbets,  toucans,  cnpitonida},  galbulida),  king- 
fishers, hornbills,  hoopoes,  bee-eaters,  motmots, 
coraciidao,  and  trogons). 

23,  Chenomorphno  (anatidae,  palamedeidae). 

24,  Amphimorphae  (flamingoes). 

25,  Pelargomorphoa    (storks,    ardeida?,   plataleidre, 

etc.). 

26,  Dysporomorphae  (cormorants,   pelicans,  tropic- 

birds,  darters). 

In  1873  and  1874,  Mr.  A.H.  Garrod*  based  a  classifica- 
tion of  birds  upon  the  consideration  of  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh.  Among  the  more  important  of  these,  from 
a  taxonomic  point  of  view,  were  considered  to  be  the 
femoro-caudal,  the  accessory  femoro-caudal,  the  semi- 
tendinosus,  and  the  accessory  semitendinosus.  But  most 
important  of  all  is  the  ambiens  muscle;  this  arises 
from  the  tip  of  the  short  anteriorly  directed  spine, 
which  is  situated  just  above  the  anterior  border  of  the 
acetabulum,  and  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee,  where  it  is  covered  by  the 
sartorius,  which  is  above  it  in  the  former  partof  its  course. 
Its  thin  tendon  then  crosses  the  knee,  running  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  fascial  extensor  tendon,  just  in  front  of  the 
patella,  to  the  outer  side,  where  it  joins  the  fibres  of  the 
origin  of  the  flexor  perforates  digitormn.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  this  muscle  determined  Mr.  Garrod  to  differ- 
entiate the  class  into  two  sub-classes.  Those  forms  in 
which  it  is  present  were  designated  Homologonatse,  or 
typical  kneed ;  while  those  in  which  it  is  absent  were  com- 
bined as  Anomulogonatae,  or  abnormally  kneed.  "There 
are,"  said  Mr.  (iarrod,  "peculiarities  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  caeca  of  the  intestine  ami  of  the  tuft  of  feathers  on 
the  oil-gland  which  are  correlatable  with  this  presence  or 
absence  of  the  ambiens  muscle."  The  secondary  and  ter- 
tiary groups  of  these  sub-classes  were  distinguished  by  the 
combinations  of  the  muscles  already  alluded  to,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  cueca  to  the  intestine,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tufted  or  nude  oil-gland,  and  the  combinations 
in  which  those  characters  occur;  and  further,  in  the  homo- 
logonatous  birds,  by  the  development  of  either  a  left  or 
right  carotid,  or  of  both.  The  characters  thus  appreciated 
were  generalized  in  theclassification  herewith  exhibited.  In 
this  the  femoral-caudal  muscle  is  represented  by  the  letter 
A,  the  accessory  femoro-caudal  by  li,  the  semitendinosus 
by  X,  and  the  accessory  semitendinosus  by  Y ;  the  homo- 
logonatous  families  with  an  asterisk  (»)  affixed  do  not 
possess  an  ambitus  muscle  at  all ;  of  those  with  a  dagger 
(f)  only  a  few  genera  want  it. 

CLASS   AVES. 
SUB-CLASS  HOMOLOGONAT^;. 
ORDER  I.  Gralliformes. 
Cohort  (a)  Struthiones. 

Family  1,  Struthionidtc.     B  X  Y. 
Sub-family  1,  Struthioninae. 

"  2,  Kheinre. 

Family  2,  Casuariidae  (*).     B  X  Y,  A  B  X  Y. 

3,  Apterygidae.     A  B  X  Y. 

4,  Tinamidffi.     A  B  X  Y. 
Cohort  03),  Gallinacea!. 

Family  1,  Palamedeidae.     ABXY 

"       2,  Gallinae.     A  B  X  Y  or  B  X  Y. 

3,  RallidaD.     ABXY. 
"       4,  Otididas.     B  X  Y. 
Sub-family  1,  Otidincc. 


*  On  Certain  Muscles  of  Birds,  and  their  Value  In  Classification 
Part  II.  By  A.  H.  Garrod,  B.  A.  Proc.  Zwl.  Hoc.  Londun  (1874' 
pp.  111-123). 


Sub-family  2,  Phrenicopterinau. 
Family  5,  MusophagidsK.     ABXY. 
"        6,  Cuculidae. 
Sub-family  1,  Centropodinae.     ABXY. 

"         2,  Cuculinae.    A  X  Y. 
Cohort  (y)  Psittaci  (f).     A  X  Y. 
ORDER  II.  Anseriformes. 
Cohort  (a)  Anseres. 

Family  1,  Anatidaa.     A  B  X. 
"       2,  Spheniscidao.     A  B  X. 
"       3,  Colymbidae.    A  B  X. 
"       4,  Podieipidido!  (»).     B  X. 
Cohort  (ft)  Nasutas. 

Family  1,  Procellariidaj  (f).     ABXY. 
"       2,  Fulmaridae. 
Sub-family  1,  Fulmarinae.     A  B  X. 

"  2,  Bulweriinaa.     A  X. 

ORDER  III.  Ciconiiforrnes. 
Cohort  (a)  Pclargi.     A  X  Y. 
"        (0)  Cathartidffi.     A  X  Y. 
"        (y)  Hcrodiones  (*).     A  X  Y  or  X  Y. 
"        (6)  Steganopodes. 
Family  1,  Phaethontidic.     A  X  Y. 
"       2,  Pelccanidae. 
"       3,  Phalacrocoracidae.     A  X. 
"       4,  Fregatidffi.     A. 
Cohort  («)  Accipitres.     A. 
Family  1,  Falconidic. 

"       2,  Strigidre  (»). 
ORDER  IV.  Charadriiforme?. 

Cohort  (a)  Columbie  (f).     A  B  X  Y  (A  X  Y). 
Family  1,  Columbida;. 
"        2,  Pteroelidffi. 
Cohort  (ft)  Limicolae. 

Family  1,  Charadriida;.     A  B  X  Y  and  A  X  Y. 
"        2,  Gruicl.B.     ABXY. 
"       3,  Laridic.     A  X  Y. 
"       4,  Alcidio  (*).    A  B  X. 
SUB-CLASS  ANOM  \ LOGON ATJE. 
OKDER  I.  Piciformes. 

Family  1,  Picarias.     A  X  Y. 
Sub-family  1,  Picida). 

"  2,  Ramphastido). 

"  3,  Capitonidai. 

Family  2,  Upupida-.     A  X  Y. 
"       3,  Buccrotidae.     A  X  1'. 
"       4,  Alcedinidae.     AX. 
ORDER  II.  Passeriformes. 

Family  I,  Passcres.     A  X  Y  (A  X). 
"       2,  Bucconidac. 
"       3,  Trogonidae.     A  X. 
"       4,  Meropida3.     A  X  Y. 
"       5,  Galbulidie.     A  X  Y.  or  A  X. 
"       6,  Caprimulgidic.     A  X  Y. 
"       7,  Steatornithidas.     X  Y. 
"       8,  Coraciidic.     A  X  Y. 
Sub-family  1,  Coraciinse. 
"  2.  Momotinas. 

"  3,  Todin*  (?). 

ORBER  III.  Cypscliformes. 
Family  Macrochires.     A. 
Sub-family  1,  Cypselinae. 
"  2,  Trochilinae. 

The  chief  and  apparently  only  merit  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  the  generalized  information  respecting  the  muscles 
in  question  therein  conveyed.  The  exceptions  noted  above 
suggest  the  inadequacy  of  the  combinations  in  question  to 
serve  as  the  expressions  of  the  natural  affinities  of  the 
various  forms.  Combined  with  other  information,  it  will 
be  of  use  in  the  construction  of  a  more  perfect  system. 

The  most  useful  books  for  the  student  in  general  orni- 
thology are  the  Genera  of  flirds :  cf/mpriHinrj  their  Gen- 
eric Character*,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Venn*,  and 
an  Extensive  List  of  Species  referred  to  thetr  serentl  fienei-tt, 
by  George  Robert  Gray;  illustrated  by  David  William 
Mitchell,  in  3  vols.  (London,  1844-49,  4to) ;  Conspectus 
(lenerum  Arium,  auctore  Carolo  Luciano  Bonaparte  (Lug- 
duni  Batavorum,  1850,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  The  Hand-Hit  of 
Genera  and  Species  of  Illrda,  distiitffitifthinff  those  contained 
in  the  British  Museum,  by  George  Robert  Gray  (London, 
1869-71,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  and  The  Catalogue  of  the  liirds  in 
the  British  Museum,  of  which  two  have  been  published — 
viz.  Catalogue  of  the  Accipitres,  or  Diurnal  liirds  of  Prey, 
and  Catalogue  of  the  Singes,  by  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe  (Lon- 
don, 1874  and  1875).  There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any 
good  manual  expressive  of  the  present  condition  of  scien- 
tific ornithology.  The  works  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  Brehm, 
etc.  are  rather  anecdotal  than  reliable  for  scientific  infor- 
mation. The  best  epitome  of  facts  respecting  the  struc- 
ture of  birds  may  be  found  in  Huxley's  Manual  of  the 
Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals  (London,  1872). 
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The  birds  of  the  various  countries  have  each  their  qM 
cial  historians.     The  m  ited  and  reliable  "I  tho-c 

of  North  America  arc  L.  P.  Vieillot  (Ili-ioli;  notm-ille  del 

OiiniilJ-  ill'  t'Alni'i-ii/ii'-  M, /,!•  nlriinnl/i  :  i-oiilfiniHt  nil  i/i'inii/ 
tiimlhr.  ,/',  */,;,;;  ili'i-rit-'t  ,ni  li,/ur,'.i  jioiir  In  pnmiin  /../., 

Paris,  1807);  Alexander  Wilson  (Am.rii-on  Ornithology, or 

the  .\itlnnil  lli*t"i  i/  nl'  tin-  Hinlt  of  tin  I'liili-il  \M/>«.  Phila- 
delphia. ISL'SI.  and  Ms  coiiliiHiuior,  Churl. -s  I..  lionaparlc 

ieau     Ih'iiitli'iloijil.    or    'In     .\'ittlti'ill    Iliilnril    of   //!>(/« 

iiilioliiiiii:/  ill'    I'nliiil  Sinii'i-  HI,I  '/"•"  '•//  .I/,  ll'i'/ntiii) :  •'.  J. 

Audllholl   '   '/'',.    Ilifiln    i'l'    .1""  Uriliiini/-   mm/.-    ill 

tlf    I'lii'inl  Siniii  mi'/  linn-    •'  illustrated  by  500 

finely  eolored    drawings    New    York,    I828-:tO);   Spencer 

F.   Baird  I  /.'•/»•/'•  "/'  l-:.f/il"fiilii»iK  nii'l  SnrrriiK  In  ««"  i-lni/t 

iklt   ninl  l-'.i- mieai  Routt  for  «  llni/n-ni/ 

/'.-urn  tin'  .l/i'««i'««7</"'  '"  ''"'  /'"'•'/'''•  <>i mi',  vol.  x.,  by  S.  F. 
'Baird);  S.  K.  Huird.  T.  M.  lircwer.  anil  Hubert  Hidgway 

(.1  Ili'lurl/  'if  .\'i'-lll  Aim  ri'-'iii  IHrilt,  liost  ill.  1S7I.  ttoj; 
and  Klliot  I'oues  (Key  to  North  Amrriritn  Hints,  Salelll, 

1874). 

The  ornithological  faunas  of  South  American  countries 
have  been  less  studied;  the  chief  works  arc  on  Brazilian 
birds,  hv  <'.  II.  Burmeister  (  Si/nti  mntim -In  l'i  I"1'-* i-lit  <!•  t- 
Thiir,  Braiilittu,  Berlin,  1845-46,  Sv.»,  and  .1.  T.  Dcs- 

conrtilz  (Oniithiiluijii-  lirfnilii-nin',  on  /'Hinloin-  ill*  (>i'*i  mt.r 
iln  Hi  <\il  ,-'  <ito/-ifi»il>/i  «  fun'  !'  ni-  rininoifi-,  leltr  Chant  ft  l<-ui-« 

llnliitutlm,  liio  Janeiro,  1854-56,  fol.);  also  noteworthy 
arc  those  of  Felix  de  A/.ara  I . \/nnii' imimion  /nu-n  In  Ilin- 
turiii  initni-nl  ili'  In*  1'ii.i-in-i'n  ili-l  Paraguay  //  Hi"  tie  la 
1'lntii.  .Madrid,  isti.'i.  (to)  and  DCS  tton  (\O  HutoriaAnca 

t/  j>':fil/<-<i  i/i    r/iilf,  hv  Claudio  Gav,  '/.iiolinjin,  vol.  i.,  I'aris, 

1847,  »*vo). 

The  species  of  Europe  have  had  many  historians;  the  i 
most  notable  perhaps  are  ('.  I>.  Dcgland  and  Z.  Gcrbe's 
Omitkotogu  i  m-njtfene,  ott  Cutnloijni-  ill  ii'i'ij,tif\  iinitfi/tii/ne 
et  raisonne  den  Oi^mn.i-  nl»o  n-t'i  m  Knrope  (Paris,  1st  ed. 
l-l!i;  L'd  ed.  ISliT):  John  (lould's  liirdt  of  Riimfit  (Lon- 
don), a  luxurious  work  in  elephant  folio;  and,  lastly,  I 
JHtt<iry  »f  ilin  fli'riln  ../  Knn,/,<:  •!••..  at  first  by  R.  B. 
Sharpo  and  II.  E.  Dresser,  and  later  by  Dresser  alone,  now 
in  course  of  publication.  The  fauna  of  each  country,  too, 
has  IMTII  especially  elucidated,  generally  by  numerous  nat- 
uralists; the  most  celebrated  of  those  relating  to  Great 
Britain  are  P.  J.  Selby's  /HuitrallauH  ••/'  BriHl*  Ornilhol- 
oij it  i,  Edinburgh.  1821-34))  William  Macgillivray's  /i;*i,,ri/ 

>tinh  Ilii-il*,  inili^fi'HiiiiM  iinii  Hiii/i-ntiii-^.  ini'/H'tiiiff  t!n  it- 
Organisation!  l/nhlta,  ami  j[elulionn  ;  Remark*  on  Vlasii- 
li'-ntiiin  ninl  Xnnii'ni-liitufi1  ;  nit  Af'-itniit  of  the  /VtltCfJKli 
OI'I/KIIH  i>f'  Itii-il'1,  ttnil  ObarrratitiHH  retutirr  to  l*,'iii-li''iil 
Onitkolom  (London.  l--::'.i  II  :  John  (iould's  The  llinln 
of  Grtat  Britain  (London,  1850-B8);  and  A  ll!*t<iri/  of 
British  Ilinl*,  of  which  a  1st  ed.  was  issued  by  William 
Yarrell  in  1839-12,  and  a  .'!<!  ed.  is  now  in  course  of 
publication  under  the  auspices  of  Alfred  Newton. 

The  avifauna  of  Africa  has  also  had  a  number  of  icono- 
graphic  monographers.  The  oldest,  and  formerly  much 
esteemed,  is  Fran9ois  Lcvaillant's  llixt'iiri'  nntun'tte  ties 
Oittean.i-  i/'.l t'l'/'ifii';  (Paris,  17i)i'-1805).  Among  the  later 
and  more  reliable  works  are  those  of  G.  Ilartlaub  (fit/stem 
tier  Ornitholoijii-  Wmlnffiknt,  lire-men,  1857)  ;  M,  T.  von 
lleuglin  (Ormtkolofit  .\orilimt- Afriku'*,  tin-  .ViVi/ ni'llm 
JOK/  Kiixtt'H-ftebietedea  Kothrn  Meeres  utul  dr*  niii-itlii-fn  n 
Somali-Xiancfaf  Erster  Hand,  Erste  Abtheilung,  Capsel, 
18G9);  0.  Finsch  and  C.  Ilartlaub  (Huron  C.  I'.  n,n  <!.,- 
llii'/.-in'n  l!iiiiiii  in  1 1, 1  l/V//.vi,  Ylerler  lliuiil,  Die  Voyel 
ii-i  .(fril.'ii'n,  I.eipsic  and  lleidellicrg,  1S7U];  and  Edgar 
Leopold  Layuril  (Thr  Ilin/n  of  Smiili  .\frii-n.  n  [>•  •». 

•/'  ttll  thr  Kuoint   Xpeciei  occurring  South  of'  the 
gSlh  Parallel  of  South  Latitude,  Cape  Town  and  London, 

Fur  the  avifauna  »f  Asia  the  most  magnificent  work  is 
one  by  John  (iould.  entitled  The  Jlirui  of  Alia  (London, 
18oO-0!l|.  in  elephant  folio. 

On  the  ornithology  of  Australia  several  fine  works  have 
also  been  contributed:  the  most,  luxurious  is  by  John 
Gould  (Thr.  liinl*  of  Atutraliii,  London,  1848).  A  note- 
worthy one  has  more  recently  been  published  by  Sylvester 
Diggles  (The  Oraithtilwjy  of  Aunlralia,  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land, 18liS|. 

The  binls  of  Polynesia  have  been  monographed  by  0. 
Finsch  and  (!.  Harthiub  (  Hi  iirii:/  ;nr  r'uium  t'<iitrit//,o/y- 
nesieni.  Oruiltmloi/ii'  </«  /•  \'iti-f  Sitinon-  untl  ToHya-ln»eln, 
Halle,  ISOr). 

Numerous  monographs,  many  of  which  arc  beautifully 
illustrated  with  life-size  figures  of  all  the  species  and 
printed  in  large  elephant  folio  form,  have  been  published 
on  various  families  and  other  groups  of  the  class. 
Aside  from  the  earlier  works  of  the  l<ii«d  by  Vaillunt, 
Desmarest,  Vieillot,  etc..  the  most  notable  of  those  by  re- 
cent authors  are  by  John  Gould.  A  Mo,io,/j;i/,h  of  the  Tro- 
yonida-,  or  Troyoni  (London,  1838);  A  Monograph  of  the 


()ilinil"i,h'iriuir.  or  rio-lti'l'i'*  of  Amrrirn  (London. 

!>  nf  thi-  /'tiir>tifjtiinti(lft  or    r'tiniitil  if    Toui'ftiit 
(London,    l^.it.;      I    Miiiint/riijih  iii  tin-   Ti'in'ti  iliiln.  of  Ifinn- 

ntiin/-/>ir'ti    i  London,    1H6I,    5    vols.);    Alfred    Malherbo, 

SfonographlG   ilf*    1'ii-ii/i'm.  on    l/i*tnirr   tutlm-illi'   fiin  I'ii-i- 

'..i,,,,,,'«.  Tini'-ii,;,  mi  Ton-Hi*  (Met/.  iMil.  4vol«.); 
Daniel  Ciraud  Elliot,  .1  Mo,,oi/,-o/,h  of  the  I'illiilr  (New 
York.  ISfili;  .1  Mo,,,,i/rn/,h  ol'  ll,,  ,,r  t'nmili/ 

,.f    III,     I,,;,,,.,     'New    \  ork.    l-r1,  |     |fr)  <     J     .l/,,,i, ,,,,-,,/,/,     ,,/'//,',• 

f'ltiixi'iiii'l-i,  in-   f'liniifi/  of'  I'ln IIKOI, !••  i  Loii'lon.    1870-7^1, 
and  .1  Monograph  of  tfn  /^irinliiiiil.-i.  o,-  ////./s  -,/'  / 

London.  IS7.1J,'i:  C.  II.  T.  and  (i.  F.  L.  Murshall.  A 
MIIIIOI/I-II/,/,  of  ill--  l',i/, itoiiiila.  or  Siiliilnriiil  llnrlirtt  (Lon- 
don, 1*71  I:  and  It.  It.  Sharpe.  .1  Moiioyrttjih  of  the  Alce- 
tliiiiil;!',  or  f\'iin/liiln'i-n  (  London.  IS71). 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  somo  of 
the  folio  monographs  of  birds  above  enumerated  are  rather 

to  be  admired  for  the  beauty  and  often  tl ptm-s  of  the 

illustrations  than  for  the  scientific  merit  of  the  text:  in 
truth,  the  most  scientific  and  ablest  of  ornithologists  arc 
not  those  who  have  published  the  large  folios.  Ornillml 
.  however,  arc  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to 
select.  Suffice  it  to  observe  that  amoiiL,'  the  mo-t  ai-li\e  :it 
the  present  time  in  America  are  J.  A.  Allen.  Elliot  Ci 
and  Hubert  Hidgway  :  in  England,  Alfred  Newton.  Osbeii 
Salvin.  P.  L.  Sclater,  and  11.  liondlcr  Sharpe:  in  Germany, 
0.  Finsch  and  A.  von  Pelzcln  ;  and  in  the  Netherlands 
II.  Schlegcl.  These.  !m\ve\>-r.  are  only  u  t'e\v  of  the  in- 
numerable writers  that  are  engaged  in  various  depart- 
ments of  ornithology.  TIIKOIHUIK  GII.L. 

Ornithorhynch'idtc  [from  5pm.  opuflo?.  '•  bird,"  and 
puyxos,  "beak"],  one  of  the  two  families  representing  the 
order  Monotremata  and  sub-class  Ornithodelphia.  and  in- 
cluding the  "  water-mole  "  of  Australia.  The  general  form 
of  the  body  is  somewhat  beaver-like  ;  the  covering  is  a  dense 
and  soft  fur ;  the  jaws  are  produced  into  a  depressed  bill-likc 
snout  resembling  somewhat  (but  only  superficially)  the  bill 
of  a  duck  ;  the  nostrils  are  above  and  near  the  end  of  the 
bill ;  no  external  ears  arc  developed ;  there  are  eight  horny 
teeth — 1°.  e.  each  jaw  is  provided  on  each  side  behind  with 
a  broad  and  nearly  oval  tooth  with  a  flattened  crown  adapted 
for  grinding,  and  toward  the  front  it  has  a  long  and  narrow 
one;  the  tongue  is  short, and  covered,  to  some  extent,  with 
horny  papillte ;  the  legs  are  short ;  the  feet  well  adapted  for 
swimming,  and  each  provided  with  five  toes;  the  anterior 
ones  have  a  web  extending  considerably  beyond  the  toes,  and 
the  claws  are  depressed  ;  the  posterior  feet  have  webs  only 
between  the  toes,  anil  the  claws  are  curved  ;  in  the  male  a 
spur  is  developed  on  the  hinder  surface  of  each  hind  leg, 
which  has  no  representative  in  the  female;  the  tail  is  rather 
short,  depressed,  and  quite  broad.  These  are  the  charae 
ters  which  at  once  superficially  distinguish  the  Ornitho- 
rhynchido)  from  the  Tachyglossidre,  but  in  addition  to 
these  arc  numerous  anatomical  characters.  The  family  is 
peculiar  to  Australia,  and  is  represented  by  but  a  single 
genus  containing  but  one  certainly  known  species,  which, 
however,  exhibits  differences  which  have  caused  a  distinc- 
tion, by  somo  authors,  of  two  species.  The  species  was 
first  made  known  in  171*9  by  Shaw,  under  the  name  of 
/'!ifti/)ntn  anuti'nitu,  and  in  the  following  year  by  Blumen- 
boch  under  that  of  Ofnithorkynekut  futnnioj-ioi ;  the  name 
/'titti/]>ti*  having  been  previously  used  in  ornithology,  that 
of  Ornithorkynchu*  has  been  almost  universally  retained. 
When  first  discovered,  it  excited  great  surprise,  and  the 
specimen  which  served  for  description  was  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  made-up  specimen  composed  of  the  bill  of 
some  unknown  duck-like  bird  and  the  body  of  a  mammal. 
As  indicated  by  the  webbed  feet,  it  is  an  aquatic  form,  liv- 
ing by  preference  in  the  still  portions  of  rivers  and  streams, 
seeking  its  food  among  the  plants  which  grow  upon  tho 
river-banks,  and  excavating  burrows  in  the  banks,  to 
which  it  retreats,  and  in  which  it  forms  its  nest.  This  bur- 
row, according  to  Bennett,  is  projected  in  a  serpentine 
course  into  tho  bank,  and  ascends  upward  toward  its  ter- 
mination, and  at  tho  end  the  nest  is  built.  Tho  nest  is 
composed  of  dried  grass,  weeds,  etc.,  strewn  over  the  floor. 
The  burrow  is  expanded  toward  the  end,  and  measures 
there  about  a  foot  in  length  and  six  inches  in  breadth;  the 
entire  length  of  the  burrow  is  considerable,  sometimes  being 
about  20  feet,  and  occasionally  exceeding  even  50  feet. 
Besides  the  principal  entrance,  there  is  also  generally  a 
second  one  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  communicating 
with  the  interior  just  within  the  aperture.  The  food  is  of 
an  animal  nature,  chiefly  consisting  of  water-insects,  mol- 
lusks,  and  the  eggs  of  fishes  and  frogs.  THKODOKE  GILL. 

Ornithorhynchng.     Sec  Dn  K-BILL. 

O'ro,  tp.  of  Butte  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  281. 

Orobancha'ccic,  the  broom-rapes,  a  natural  order 
of  exogenous  plants,  parasitical  herbs  growing  from  tho 
roots  of  other  plants.  Being  completely  parasitic,  and 
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feeding  upon  the  elaborated  juices  of  the  foster-plant,  they 
are  destitute  of  green  herbage,  and  have  dry  or  fleshy 
scales  in  place  of  leaves.  This  mode  of  life,  however,  is 
shared  by  a  few  species  of  related  orders.  This  order  is 
distinguished  from  the  other  gamopetalous  families  with 
irregular  or  bilabiate  corolla  and  didynamous  stamens  by 
thel-cellcd  ovary  with  two  (or  by  division  four)  parietal 
lacenta),  innumerable  small  albuminous  and  minute  ein- 
_rvo.  Some  of  the  broom-rapes,  which  abound  in  Europe, 
are  injurious,  especially  one  which  lives  upon  clover.  None 
are  really  of  any  economical  importance,  but  two  U.  S. 
plants  (Epipltcyiu  and  Conopholii),  called  beech-drops  and 
cancer-root,  have  been  vaunted  in  popular  and  empirical 
medicine.  ASA  GRAY. 

Orodus  [fir.  Bpos,  a  "hill. "and  68o«.  a  "tooth"],  a 
genus  of  cestraciont  sharks  of  which  the  remains  are  found 
in  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  The  teeth  have  their  crowns 
set  with  a  series  of  blunt  but  frequently  highly-ornamented 
cones.  The  spines  called  CtenacaHtlitw  probably  belonged 
to  the  same  fish.  Some  of  the  species  of  Orndiu  must  have 
been  of  immense  size,  as  the  teeth,  of  which  the  number 
was  large,  are  occasionally  found  four  to  five  inches  broad 
and  very  massive.  J.  S-  NEWBEURY. 

Orohippus.     See  HORSE,  FOSSIL. 

Oromoc'to  Village,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Sunbury  co., 
N.  B.,  on  the  St.  John,  11  miles  from  Fredericton.  It  has 
some  shipbuilding.  Pop.  about  400. 

O'rono,  tp.  of  Muscatine  co.,  la.     Pop.  372. 

Orono,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Penobscot  River  and  European  and  N.  A.  R.  R. ;  seat  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College.  Pop.  2888. 

Orono,  post-v.  of  Elk  River  tp.,  cap.  of  Sherburne  CO., 
Minn. 

Orono'co,  post-tp.,  Olmsted  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  753. 

Orono'go,  post-v.,  Jasper  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Memphis 
Carthage  and  North-western  R.  R.,  10  miles  W.  of  Car- 
thage, has  2  schools,  churches  representing  all  denomina- 
tions, and  several  stores.  The  principal  industry  is  the 
mining  of  lead  and  zinc.  Pop.  about  1500. 

JOHN  LOWRY-,  ED.  "  ORO.NOGO  ADVOCATE." 

Orono'ko,  tp.  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1615. 

Oron'tes  ['OPOITTIS],  the  modern  Nnhr-el-Af<if  a  river 
of  Syria,  rises  in  Anti-Libanus  and  flows  westward  into 
the  Mediterranean,  which  it  enters  after  a  course  of  240 
miles.  It  is  not  navigable. 

Oroomiah.     See  URUMEYAH. 

O'Rorke  (PATRICK  II.),  b.  in  Ireland  in  1835;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  June,  1861,  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  and  entered  the  army  as  second  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers ;  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Tyler  at  the 
battle  of  Hull  Run  July  21 ;  subsequently  assistant  engineer 
on  the  defences  of  Washington,  and  at  Fort  Monroe  till  Oc- 
tober, when  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal ; 
for  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  received  the  brevet  of 
captain  ;  in  Sept.,  1862,  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the 
140th  New  York  Vols.,  which  regiment  ho  led  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  campaigns  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, receiving  the  brevets  of  major  and  lieutenant-col- 
onel for  gallantry  at  Fredericksburg  and  Chancello'rsville; 
and  in  the  Pennsylvania  campaign  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, July  2,  1863,  where  he  met  his  death  while  gallantly 
leading  his  men  forward  to  repel  an  attack  made  upon  the 
left  of  the  line.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Orosha'za,  town  of  Hungary,  has  12,663  inhabitants, 
mostly  engaged  in  rearing  cattle  and  cultivating  vines. 

Oro'sius,  b.  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.  n. 
at  Tarragona  in  Spain  ;  took  orders,  and  engaged  with  zeal 
in  the  controversies  of  his  time.  Having  by  direction  of 
his  bishop  visited  Africa  to  confer  with  St.  Augustine,  he 
was  sent  by  the  latter  to  Palestine,  where  Pelagius  was 
spreading  his  heresies.  At  a  synod  held  at  Jerusalem  he 
opposed  Pelagius,  and  in  so  doing  provoked  the  hostility 
of  John,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Orosius  wrote  in  justi- 
fication of  himself  a  work  entitled  Liber  Apolmjeticutt  (contra 
1'cliirjinm)  de  Arbitrii  Libertate.  He  returned  to  Africa,  and 
probably  to  Spain,  and  after  his  return  composed,  at  the 
request  of  his  friend  Augustine,  or  completed,  his  ffintorite 
(nili-ersus  Ptiganoe),  a  "  History  of  the  World,"  in  7  books, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  A.  i>.  417,  against  the 
charge  of  pagan  writers  that  the  calamities  of  Rome,  es- 
pecially the  capture  of  the  city  (A.  r>.  410),  were  chargeable 
to  Christianity  for  having  abolished  the  worship  of  the  old 
heathen  gods.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Havercamp  (Leyden,  1738,  4to  ;  reprinted 
in  Migne's  Patrotoyise  Cursus],  King  Alfred  translated  the 
history  of  Orosius  into  Anglo-Saxon,  the  best  edition  of 
which,  with  a  translation  into  English,  is  that  of  Dr.  Bos- 


worth  (London,  1856).  (See  Teuffel's  Hitt.  Rom.  lit.,  \  448 ; 
Morncr,  De  Omsii  Vita  ejueque  Iluloriarum  Libris  Stftm 
(Berlin,  1844).  HUSKY  DRISLKH. 

Orota'va,  town  of  the  Canary  Islands,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Teneriffe,  stands  in  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  with  an  elevation  of  1027  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is, 
next  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  most  important  town  of  the  island. 
Pop.  8628.  Its  port  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  2  miles 
(Port  Orotara],  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  forti- 
fied, and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Europe  and 
America.  Pop.  3800. 

O'roville,  post-v.  of  Ophir  tp.,  cap.  of  Butte  co.,  Cal., 
75  miles  N.  of  Sacramento  ;  has  a  ladies'  library,  1  weekly 
newspaper,  3  churches,  a  Chinese  theatre,  extensive  water- 
power,  I  flour  and  several  saw  mills.  The  Ophir  Ditch 
and  Mining  Company  is  located  here,  and  the  largest  nug- 
get of  gold  cast  in  the  U.  S.  was  moulded  at  Cherokee,  9 
miles  distant.  Pop.  1425. 

JOHN  C.  GRAY,  En.  "WEEKLY  MERCURY." 

Or'phan  [Gr.  op^a^os],  a  person  not  of  full  age  who  has 
been  deprived  by  death  of  one  or  both  parents.  A  child 
in  this  situation  is  in  a  condition  which  appeals  to  the  best 
feelings  of  humanity.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  all  litera- 
ture many  references  to  the  wrongs  which  such  may  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  the  cruel  or  the  covetous.  The  Bible  is 
frequent  in  its  denunciations  of  those  that  rob  the  father- 
less. At  Athens  there  were  officers  appointed  to  administer 
a  fund  for  the  rearing  of  indigent  orphans,  whilst  the  errors 
or  misdeeds  of  guardians  were  amenable  to  the  courts  of  law. 
The  power  of  bringing  an  action  of  this  nature  was  limited 
to  a  term  of  five  years.  The  archon  was  considered  to  be 
the  natural  guardian  of  widows,  orphans,  etc.  The  Roman 
law  preserved  the  right  of  nominating  guardians  to  every 
testator.  The  administration  of  a  republic,  says  Cicero, 
is  like  a  guardianship,  and  ought  to  be  managed  for  the 
profit  of  those  who  are  under  protection,  and  not  for  the 
emolument  of  those  who  fulfil  the  functions  of  protec- 
tors. The  appointment  of  guardians  for  the  children  of  in- 
testate citizens  was  sometimes  vested  in  the  praetors  and 
tribunes,  and  sometimes  in  the  consuls.  The  misconduct 
of  guardians  was  severely  punished.  Under  Galba  one 
who  had  poisoned  his  pupil  pleaded  his  Roman  citizenship 
as  a  reason  against  tne  shameful  death  of  the  cross,  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced.  His  plea  procured  him  a 
higher  cross,  whited  over,  that  his  punishment  might  be 
the  more  conspicuous.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  wards  falling 
a  certain  prey  to  the  prastors.  In  England  the  guardian- 
ship of  orphans  of  the  king's  tenants  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  the  king  enjoying  the  profits  of  their  lands 
and  having  the  disposal  of  their  bodies  until  they  came  of 
age.  Under  the  feudal  system  the  orphan  vassal  was  the 
ward  of  his  lord.  The  law  of  wardship  was  no  doubt  pro- 
ductive of  much  hardship  and  injustice.  The  court  of 
wards,  which  had  jurisdiction  in  these  matters,  was  abol- 
ished by  act  of  Parliament  under  Charles  II.,  having  fallen 
into  desuetude  during  the  Commonwealth.  From  this  time 
the  right  of  appointing  a  guardian  to  an  infant  without 
one  has  been  vested  in  the  court  of  chancery,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  king.  I!y  the  custom  of  London  the  guar- 
dianship of  orphans  is  vested  in  the  city. 

The  defenceless  position  of  the  orphan  of  the  poor,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  whips  and  scorns  of  fortune,  has  appealed 
to  philanthropy  alike  in  our  own  age  and  in  the  past.  Cha- 
ritable institutions  for  the  nurture  and  education  of  orphans 
have  existed.  These  orphanages  vary  greatly  in  constitu- 
tion, some  being  catholic  in  plan  and  liberal  in  manage- 
ment, and  others  devised  on  the  narrowest  bases  of  secta- 
rianism and  party.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  one  that 
has  ever  existed  is  that  founded  at  Bristol  by  George  Miil- 
ler,  a  native  of  Halberstadt  in  Prussia,  who  after  a  stormy 
youth  adopted  views  of  an  extreme  evangelical  type,  and 
became  pastor  of  an  "  Ebenezer  chapel "  at  Tcignraouth. 
In  1835  he  published  a  proposal  to  establish  an  orphan- 
house.  This  work  has  progressed  so  that  in  the  present 
year  2000  children  are  being  educated  in  the  orphan-town 
of  Ashley  Downs.  The  usual  methods  of  obtaining  support 
are  studiously  avoided.  There  is  no  committee,  no  adver- 
tising, no  patronage,  no  collecting.  The  only  mode  cm- 
floyed  for  its  continuance  and  extension  is  prayer  to  God. 
n  1856,  Mr.  Miillcr  could  write  that  £86,441  6s.  3Jr/.  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  unsolicited  donors  for  the  work  he  was 
doing.  The  Narrative  he  has  published  from  time  to  time 
of  the  history  of  the  orphanage  records  with  minute  par- 
ticularity the  gifts  which  had  been  sent.  Not  only  money, 
but  goods  of  the  most  heterogeneous  nature  have  been  re- 
ceived for  the  benefit  of  the  work.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Or'pheus  and  the  Orphic  Poems  and  Myste- 
ries. After  all  that  has  been  written  about  Orpheus  and 
the  Orphic  poems,  we  are  still  far  from  having  arrived  at 
any  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  on  this  interesting  but  in- 
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tricatc  subject.  TCI  begin  with,  the  etymology  <>f  the  name 
Orpheus,  uiiliki>  Mu-:en".  Kiimolpus.  etc..  is  unknown  to  u-  : 
whether  su.'h  a  per-on  did  ever  rxi-t  IT  nut  il  is  usele--  t" 
ill'|llire.  "t'elte  llodie  lieminem  lam  lynceum  c-se  e\i-t 
imo  ut  ejus  coL'uatiouis  :i lii| Mini  ve-ligiiim  pos-it  indairarc," 
savs  tin'  latc-t  Herman  i-ritic  nn  the  Orphic  theogony. 
gohiutw  i  IM;'.II. 

.%'.  mention  "I  Orpheus  appears  in  (ircek  literature  be- 
fore I'indar  inul  tin-  dramatists.  Aristophanes  alludes  In 
him  as  iln-  mil-  who  brought  religious  lite-  among  men 
inul  restrained  them  frmii  rapine  Kan.  IOS3  13).  In 

1'hito,    Orpheus    i-    mil    only    frequently    nieiilio I,    but 

II  by  liim  i»re  quoted    il'ratyliis.  |i.    IM2  b.  :    I'hileb..  |i. 

I'lll'tller.   ver-e-  (jlloted   by    I'hito   h:i\'.   he. -li    identi- 

lleil  as  belonging  t"  tin'   fragment-  nl'   till'  Orphic   thcoL'ony 

thut  ban-  ruiiii-  ilown  tu  us.  \Vc  liml  a  reference  in  Eu- 
ripide-  which  would  appear  to  connect  together  the  Orphic 
:in<l  Pythagorean  ;  Th.'-ru-  MJTI  In  In-  son  II i|i|ioly tua, 
"  IJoa.-t  now  ami  tnitlii-  with  viands  ut'  hide--  food:  take 
I  Irphcii-  for  your  ina-lcr  ami  n-v  rl.  honoring  the  smoke  of 
many  letters  "  I  Ilippol.,  '.l.ii;  54),  The  P\t  hagoican-  made 
lorn  uf  abstaining  IVmil  animal  tood,  and  we  learn 
from  other  souice-  he-ides  Kit  i  i  pide-  t  llilt  the  Orphic  so- 
cieties had  a  simila [•  en-torn.  U'lien  \M-  compare  lines  of 
Euripides  with  a  reported  statement  of  Aristotle  in  I'ieero 
(N.  D.,  I.  .'IS,  11)7  I  "  that  the  son;,'  HSCI  iln-d  In  Orpheus  was 
the  work  id  a  Pythagorean  pliilosnpber  named  ('en-op-. " 
we  shall  see  that  (here  is  uiiirli  to  Mlpport  the  V  lew  of  K. 
0.  Miiller  (Hist.  Ane.  (ireek.  lib.  i.  :!lll  I  that  the  I'ylha 
gorcans  after  Ilie  disest:ilili.-lin:ent  of  theelnbs  in  Magna 
(iueria  (jlii  ji.  i .!  took  refuse  in  the  Orphic  societies. 

As  to  the  origin  and  peenliar  worship  of  these  Orphic 
societies  opinion  among  the  ancients  was  widely  at  vari- 
ance. Eratosthenes  i  <•.  '2  1 1  -tales,  on  the  authority  of  the 
nidi-s  of  .V.sehy  lus.  that  Orpheus  was  torn  to  piere- 
by  Dionysus  by  reason  of  jealousy  for  the  excessive  nonor 
paid  by  the  poet  to  Apollo  or  Helius.  In  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  /H/i/mli/tn*.  Euripides  without  doubt  rep- 
resents the  popular  feeling  with  regard  to  these  Orphic 
mysteries  in  using  the  word  ftaK\*vt  (revel).  We  lind  in 
HerodotUfl  'ii.  SI  )  P.acchic  and  Orphic  ceremonies  coupled 
together  :  "  ra  'Op^iita  KoAtdpcra  «ai  Ba«\oca."  In  the  later 

circle  of  the  Orphic  poets  the  adventured  of  Dionysus  are 
a  constant  theme  :  the  strangest  metamorphoses  are  related 
of  him,  capable  of  the  most  mystical  interpretations.  By 
the  few  fragments  still  extant  of  the  Orphic  theogony  we 
see  that  Dionysus  must  hav  f  occupied  in  the  original  work 
a  most  prominent  place.  The  question  then  comes.  Who 
is  this  Dionysus?  Ho  was  evidently  not  the  deity  ordi- 
narily known  by  that  name.  In  the  usual  liacchie  festivals 
the  grcatc-t  excesse-  prevailed  ;  in  the  I  Irphif  rites,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  custom  was  unite  the  opposite.  It  was, 
then,  to  the  mystical  Chthonian  deity,  Dionysus  Zagreus, 
that  these  liacchic-Orphic  rites  were  paid.  Thus  we  get 
a  connection  between  the  Orphic  mysteries  and  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries  of  Demeter.  The  whole  history  of  the 
mysteries  and  secret  societies  of  (Jreece  is  involved  in 
great  doubt;  the  ancients  themselves,  as  we  see  by  the 
various  contradictory  reports,  had  scarcely  any  clear  know- 
ledge on  the  subject.  The  nature  of  the  Chthonian  deities 
aud  their  worship  is  obscure  in  the  extreme  :  we  only  know 
that  the  worship  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible 
solemnity  :md  bad  some  reference  to  an  existence  after 
death. 

Of  the  poems  that  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name 
of  Orpheus  criticism  has  long  ago  proved  the  larger  part 
to  have  no  claim  to  antiquity.  The  poem  on  the  Argonautie 
expedition  and  that  on  the  nature  of  stones  (At0i*d)  are 
the  works  of  Alexandrian  grammarian-  ;  the  eighty-seven 
or  eighty-eight  hymns  show  on  every  page  their  Neo-Pla- 
tonic  origin.  The  only  portion,  therefore,  of  the  so-called 
Orphic  poems  in  which  we  can  discern  any  traces  of  anti- 
quity is  fragments.  These  fragments,  small  as  they  are, 
must  be  sifted  still  further  from  the  interpolations  of  Chris- 
tian and  other  writers  before  we  can  reach  the  few  remains 
of  the  early  Orphic  poetry,  the  theogony.  probably  of  Ono- 
macritus  (.vjo-is;.  H.  r.i.  extant  in  Plato  s  day.  '  Onoma- 
critus.  according  to  Herodotus  |  vii.  6),  made  a  collection 
of  the  oracles  ascribed  to  M listens,  and  was  accused  at  the 
time  of  making  interpolations  in  the  collection  :  long  after- 
wards I'au-unia-  I  i.  '_'L'  I  declared  his  opinion  that  the  poems 
in  his  day  ascribed  to  Mu-a-us  were  the  work  of  Onoma- 
critus.  Thus  everything  points  to  Onomactitus  as  II 
thor  of  the  Orphic  theogony.  The  only  question  is  whether 
the  theogony  of  Onommorltui  was  an  original  work  or  a 
modification  of  an  earlier  one.  There  mav  have  been  an 
earlier  work  of  the  kind,  itself  an  advance  upon  the  iheog 
ony  of  llesiod.  but  yet  preparatory  to  the  more  elaborate 

system  of  the  later  poet.     Jint  such  a  \  ieu  is  pinch  sj u 

lative.  \\"e  ha\  e  not  enough  evidence  on  either  side  to 
give  n  decisive  answer  to  the  question.  A.  II.  liri.i.r.x. 


Or'phic  Brotherhood   [<>r.  oi  'op4.«<x].  in  ancient 

t!  recce,  a  society  of  ascclic  person-  w  ho  del  oied  themselves 
to  a  mystical  worship  of  liiiechus  (  Di"ii\  -u- 1  and  the  i 
ration  of  a   svstem  of  theology  under  the  profe--ed   guid- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  Orpheus.     They  drc--ed  in  whit. 

no  animal  food,  avoided  all  BMMMf,  and  prole 1  to  aim 

at  purity  of  life,  an  exalted  religious  experience,  and  an 
immortal  existence  after  death. 

Or'pimi'nt  [I, at.  «<«.//i/./^ir  ,,!<iit,.  "golden  pigment  "], 
synonyme  King'-.  Yellow,  a  mincial  t'  :  -ulphidc  of 
ar-eni...  A-.-Sa,  orthorhoinbie  in  form,  lemon  yellow,  some 
linn  -  nearly  1 1  a  n  -parent ,  cleave-  into  thin  lamiinc.  which 
are  flexible  and  non  ela.-tic.  like  tho-e  ,,(  gy  p-um  ;  powder 
has  a  rather  pale  canary  yellow  color;  a-  a  mineral,  v  cry- 
rare  in  America  ;  found  sparingly  at  Kdenv  ille.  Orange  oo., 
\.  Y.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by  precipitating  a 

j  solution  of  ar-ciii"  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ga.-,  and 
by  fusing  together  equal  parts  of  white  iirsenion-  acid  and 
sulphur.  It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that,  when  entirely 

j  free  from  «/'st'iuoi<v   •"/./,  orpiment  is  not   poi-onou.-  when 

j  swallowed,  owing  to  its  in-oluliilily  even  in  acid-.    A-.  how 
ever,  it   is   easily  -olublc  in  alkalies,  it    is  a  dangerous  ma 
tcrial.  and  should   be  banished  from  common  use  as  a  pig- 
ment by  those  unfamiliar  with  its  nature.     It  is  employed. 
in  admixture  with   lime,  as  a   depilatory,  and   in  another 
dangerous  way,  which  should   be  prohibited   by  law,  as  an 
ingredient  in  fireworks.  HK.MIV  Wi  in/. 

Orr  (liriiii).  b.  at  I.ochwinocli.  Scotland.  Jan.  13, 1717  ; 
settled  in  1710  as  a  gunsmith  at  Ilridgewater.  .Mass.:  man- 
iltai'tured  scythes  and  agricultural  implements:  made  500 
muskets  for  the  Slate  about  I  7  l\  believ  ed  to  have  been  the 
first  manufactured  in  New  England:  cast  iron  and  brass 
cannon  and  cannon-balls  during  the  Revolution  :  invented 
machines  for  cleaning  (laxseed  and  lor  iiianiilai-t  in  inir  cot- 
ton, and  was  for  some  years  a  State  senator.  D.  at  Uridgo- 
watcr  Deo.  6,  1798. 

Orr  (Is\  M  i.  b.  at  Bedford,  N.  H.,  in  1793;  graduated 
at  Yale  College  ISIS;  was  for  some  years  a  skilful  teacher 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  asylum  at  Haiti. .id  :  became  a 
mi--innary  to  the  colored  pop ulation  at  Washington,  D.  I '.. 
and  other  Southern  cities,  in  the  employment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society;  was  skilled  in  mathematics  and 
physics  ;  invented  an  airtight  stove,  and  wrote  in  the  New 

1  York  t'«ntn«:>-i'il  A'/i-'-i-ti"  r  and  the  Boston  Courier.  D. 
at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Apr.  28,  1844. 

Orr  (J  VMI.S  T. \WIIKXOE),  b.  at  Craytonville,  8.  C.,  May 
:  12,1822;  graduated  at  the  I  i    Virginia    L843; 

I  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practised  in  Anderson,  s.  C. ; 
member  of  the  legislature  1MI  l.»  :  member  of  Congress 
1848-59,  and  Speaker  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress  ;  In  1860 
was  one  of  the  convention  that  inaugurated  sect  --ion.  and 
a  State  commissioner  to  Washington  to  treat  with  the  U.  S. 
government  for  partition  of  property  in  South  Carolina; 
Confederate  State  senator  1  sfiL'-li.i.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  accepted  the  result,  anil  was  provisional  governor  of 
South  Carolina  1805-69  :  appointed  judge  of  the  circuit 
court  of  South  Carolina  1S7U,  and  in  lN7:i,  I'.  S.  minister 
to  Russia.  D.  at  St.  Petersburg  May  5,  1873. 

Or'rery*  An  orrery  may  include  parts  of  two  or  three 
I  planetary  machines.  These  arc — the  jtlmirtnrium,  which 
is  constructed  to  represent  the  motion  of  planets  about  the 
sun,  sometimes  in  circular  orbits,  sometimes  in  those  which 
are  elliptical ;  the  lel/iu-inm,  which  is  made  to  represent  the 
motion  of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  the  motion  of  t  he  i  a  1 1  h 
about  the  sun,  the  varieties  in  the  lengths  of  days  and 
nights,  and  the  consequent  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and 
sometimes  also  the  moon's  motions  as  respects  her  pei 
nodes,  etc.,  and  the  occurrence  of  eclipses ;  and  the  *"*• 
machine,  intended  to  illustrate  the  motions  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  around  their  primary,  and  Jupiter's  own  motion 
around  the  sun. 

Planetary  machines  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
idea  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  motion  were  very  early 
in  use.  Such  were  the  Chinese  spheres,  said  to  have  been 
made  some  2000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  more 
recently  the  spheres  of  Archimedes  and  1'n-idonins,  con- 
cerning which  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  Epicurean  philoso- 
phy, says  in  his  treatise  l)>-  .\utin-'t  It,  ,,MO»M  lib.  ii.  cap. 
34  and  35):  "  If  the  sphere  lately  made  by  our  friend  Po- 
sidonius,  which  marks  the  course  of  the  sun  and  moon  and 
the  live  wandering  stars,  were  to  be  transferred  into  S-  v 
thia  or  Britain,  who,  even  in  those  barbarous  countries,^ 
would  doubt  whether  reason  had  presided  over  its  construc- 
tion ?  Yet  these  people  (the  Epicureans)  doubt  whether 
the  universe,  whence  all  things  arise  and  arc  made,  is  not 
the  effect  of  chance,  or  of  some  neces-ity,  rather  than  of 
reason  and  a  divine  mind:  and  they  regard  Archimedes  a- 
more  deserving  of  praise  in  imitating  the  changes  of  the 
sphere  than  nature  in  producing  them."  (As  quoted  in  the 
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Penny  Cyclopa-dta,  article  "  Orrery.")  It  is  thought  that 
the  earliest  machine  representing  the  Ptolemaic  system 
may  have  been  that  of  Chromatus.  This  system  continued 
to  be  represented  in  all  planetary  machines  "until  about 
fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Copernicus,  when  the  last  of 
the  kind  of  any  note  was  erected  in  the  library  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Paris  by  Orone  Finnic."  (Penny  Cyrlopadia.) 
Machines  intended  to  represent  the  Copernican  system  \vere 
invented  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
lluvghens  and  Rotner,  Huyghens  introducing  a  method  of 
calculating  the  wheel  work  with  precision.  His  machine 
was  named  by  himself  the  "  automaton."  It  was  moved  by 
a  spring  regulated  by  a  balance.  Then  Romer  invented  a 
planetarium,  and  also  a  satellite-machine,  the  latter  "  prior 
to  the  year  1679."  In  the  edition  of  Dcsaguliers'  Lectures 
of  Experimental  Philosophy,  published  in  1719,  a  description 
is  given  of  a  machine  styled  an  orrery,  which  is  attributed  \ 
to  Mr.  Rowley.  The  Penny  Gyclopaaia  states  that  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  "  was  given  by  Mr.  Desaguliers  in  his  Course 
<>t'  Experimental  Phitosophy  "  (4to,  London.  1734,  i.  p.  431). 
After  stating  his  belief  that  Mr.  George  Graham,  about  the 
year  1700,  first  invented  a  movement  for  exhibiting  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  about  the  sun,  at  the  same  time  that  of 
the  moon  revolving  round  the  earth,  he  remarks :  "  This 
machine,  being  in  the  hands  of  an  instrument-maker  to  be 
sent  with  some  of  his  own  instruments  to  Prince  Eugene, 
he  copied  it,  and  made  the  first  for  the  earl  of  Orrery,  and 
then  several  others  with  additions  of  his  own.  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who  knew  nothing  of  Air.  Graham's  machine,  in  one 
of  his  lucubrations,  thinking  to  do  justice  to  the  first  en- 
courager,  as  well  as  to  the  inventor,  of  such  a  curious  in- 
strument, called  it  an  orrery,  and  gave  Mr.  J.  Rowley  the 
prai.se  due  to  Mr.  Graham." 

To  the  astronomer  James  Ferguson  we  are  indebted  for 
an  orrery,  a  tellurium,  the  calculator  (viz.  of  new  and  full 
moons,  etc.),acometarium,andan  improved  celestial  globe, 
all  described  in  his  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  Perhaps  the 
most  perfect  of  orreries  were  two  invented  and  constructed 
by  the  distinguished  American  astronomer  David  Rittcn- 
hou.se,  LL.D.,  one  of  which  is  in  possession  of  the  College 
of  New  .It-rsev.  The  (late  on  the  face  of  the  instrument  is 
I7ils.  It  is  fitted  for  exhibiting  continually  the  motions  of 
the  moon,  as  well  as  those  of  the  earth  and  other  principal 
planets  to  Saturn  inclusive,  then  the  outermost  known.  It 
is  furnished  with  dial-plate  arrangements  for  the  current 
month  and  the  day  of  the  month,  as  well  as  the  passing 
year,  and  the  successive  positions,  at  the  dates  thus  record- 
rd,  of  the  bodies  already  specified,  and  the  years  of  cycles; 
the  whole  kept  in  motion  by  a  clockwork  attachment.  The 
orbits  of  the  moon  and  of  the  planets  are  all  elliptical,  and 
the  surrounding  graduated  circular  ring,  representing  the 
arrangement  of  the  twelve  signs,  has  a  rackwork  and  a 
screw  of  slow  motion  attached,  by  which  even  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes  is  allowed  for. 

Orreries,  planetariums,  etc.  are  not  regarded  with  much 
favor  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  preserve  the  ratio  both  of  the  sizes  and  the  distances 
throughout,  on  any  practicable  scale,  in  the  same  machine, 
so  that  erroneous  notions  with  respect  to  the  one  or  to  the 
other  must  almost,  of  course,  be  superinduced.  Telluriums 
seem  to  meet  with  most  favor,  as  giving  adequate  ideas  of 
the  varieties  in  the  length  of  the  days  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  seasons,  S.  ALEXANDER. 

Or'rington,  post-tp.  of  Penobscot  co.,  Me.    Pop.  1768. 
Orris  Root.     Sec  IRIS. 

Orrs'town^  post-v.  of  Southampton  tp.,  Franklin  co., 
Pa.  Pop.  305. 

Orr'ville,  post-tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  2124. 
Orrville*  post-v.  of  Green  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  0.,  on  Cleve- 
land Mt.  Vernon  and  Delaware  and  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne 
and  Chicago  R.  Re.,  in  a  fine  farming  region  ;  has  1  weekly 
newspaper  and  a  considerable  trade.     Pop.  745. 

Orsa'ra  Dan'no  Irpi'na  ( Ursarin),  town  of  S.  Italy, 
province  of  Avcllino,  on  the  Apennines.  Pop.  5117. 

Or'say,  d*  (ALFRED  GUILLAUME  GAJJRIKL),  COUNT,  b. 
at  Paris,  France,  Sept.  4. 1801 ;  served  in  the  French  army  j 
married  in  1827  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Blessington  by 
his  first  wife;  was  separated  from  her  1829;  lived  thence- 
forth chiefly  in  London,  where  he  was  regarded  as  a  model 
of  elegance  and  courtliness :  was  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  social  circle  at  Gore  House :  was  for  many  years 
a  constant  companion  of  Lady  Blessington;  was  distin- 
guished for  a  handsome  person,  a  fascinating  conversation, 
and  artistic  skill ;  became  director  of  fine  arts  at  Paris  un- 
der Louis  Napoleon,  and  d.  there  Aug.  4,  1852. 
Orseille.  See  ARCHIL. 

Orsi'ni,  a  wealthy  Roman  family  of  princely  rank; 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Guelphs,  and  became  very 
conspicuous  in  tne  history  of  Rome  during  the  Middle 


Ages  by  its  perpetual  feuds  with  the  family  of  the  Colon- 
nas.  which  belonged  to  the  Ghibelline  party.  It  spread 
very  widely,  acquired  immense  possessions,  and  culminated 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  one  of  its 
members  became  pope  under  the  name  of  Nicholas  III. 
(1277-81).  Of  its  many  branches  only  one  is  still  flourish- 
ing, the  Neapolitan,  at  present  represented  by  the  dukes 
of  Gravina.  A  member  of  this  branch  became  pope  under 
the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.  (1724-30).  The  family-seat  is 
etill  at  Rome,  where  the  Orsini  palace  stands  on  the  spot 
where  formerly  stood  the  theatre  of  Marcellus. 

Orsini  (FELICE),  b.  in  1819  at  Meldola  in  the  province 
of  Forli,  Italy,  at  that  time  a  part  of  the  papal  states; 
joined  while  yet  a  student  at  the  University  of  Bologna 
a  secret  society  for  revolutionizing  Italy:  was  imprisoned 
and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life,  but  restored  to  lib- 
erty in  1846  by  the  amnesty  of  Pius  IX.;  acted  as  a  dep- 
uty for  Bologna  in  the  constituent  assembly  at  Rome  in 
184S,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  republic  was  an  agi- 
tator in  Genoa  and  Modcna;  fled  in  1853  to  England,  but 
reappeared  in  1854  in  Italy,  agitating  in  Parma,  Milan, 
Trieste  ;  was  captured  at  Vienna  and  put  in  the  fortress  of 
Mantua,  but  escaped  to  England  in  1856;  repaired  in  1857 
to  Paris,  having  formed  a  conspiracy  with  three  others, 
IMori,  Rudio,  and  Gomez,  for  the  assassination  of  Napoleon 
III. ;  on  Jan.  14,  1858,  he,  with  his  accomplices,  threw  three 
explosive  bombs  under  the  carriage  of  the  emperor  in  the 
rue  Lepelletier,  which  killed  eight  persons  and  wounded 
over  one  hundred;  was  caught,  condemned,  and  guillotined 
Mar.  13,  1853. 

Orso'gna,  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Chieti,  about 
7  miles  from  Lanciano.  The  inhabitants  arc  better  edu- 
cated than  those  of  the  southern  provinces  generally,  and 
are  distinguished  for  their  love  of  music.  Pop.  G21G. 

Or'ta*  da  (GARCIA),  best  known  under  the  Latinized 
form  Garcia  ab  Horto,  b.  in  Portugal  about  1500; 
studied  at  Salamanca  and  AlcaU  de  Henares;  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Lisbon  and  chief  physician  to  the 
king;  went  to  Portuguese  India  1534:  displayed  his  med- 
ical skill  at  the  courts  of  the  friendly  princes  of  India; 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Camoens ;  wrote  in  Latin  and 
printed  at  Goa  in  a  Portuguese  translation  his  important 
IHnl'tifUf-H  upon  the  medicinal  productions  of  India  (1563), 
in  which  work  the  Asiatic  cholera  was  described  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  earliest  printed  notice  of  the  caves  of 
Klcphanta  was  given.  D.  probably  at  Goa. 

Or'ta  No'va,  town  of  S.  Italy,  province  of  Foggia. 
Xcar  this  town  is  the  famous  Villa  deft'  Orta,  once  the  val- 
uable property  of  the  Jesuits  of  Naples.  Pop.  5434. 

Or'ta  Novare'se,  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of 
Novara,  situated  on  the  E.  shore  of  a  most  picturesque 
lake  of  the  same  name.  This  town  has  many  superb 
villas  in  its  neighborhood,  and  near  it  rises  a  hill  known 
as  the  Sacro  Monte,  on  which,  in  the  midst  of  lofty  trees, 
stand  some  20  or  30  chapels,  several  oratories,  and  a 
church,  all  decorated  by  eminent  artists  of  tlie  sixteenth 
cent  tirv.  The  \  lew  from  this  sanctuary  is  remarkably  fine, 
and  tlie  Lago  d'Orta,  is  now  much  frequented  by  summer 
travellers,  who  should  not  fail  to  visit  the  old  church  on 
tin;  island  of  San  Ghilio.  containing  curious  documents  of 
the  ninth  century  and  other  objects  of  interest.  Pop.  1000. 

Orte'liiis  (ABRAHAM),  b.  at  Antwerp.  Holland.  Apr.  4, 
151i7;  visited  England  in  the  prosecution  of  geographical 
studies;  became  geographer  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  1575,  and 
published  a  great  atlas,  Thctttntm  Orb'is  Terrarum  (1570), 
Iimg  the  standard  work  on  the  Continent,  and  was  author 
of  geographical  treatises.  D.  at  Antwerp  Jan.  1598. 

Orth  (GonLOVK  S.),  b.  near  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Apr.  22, 
1S17:  was  educated  at  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg; 
became  in  1839  a  lawyer  of  Indiana;  was  six  3- ears  in  the 
State  senate,  of  which  he  was  one  year  president:  in  184S 
a  Presidential  elector;  captain  of  troops  on  the  U.  S.  ram 
Homer  in  the  Ohio  River  1862;  in  Congress  from  Indiana 
1863-75;  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to  Austria  1875. 

Orthacan'thus  [Gr.  &p0<k,  "  straight,"  and  a«ar0o, 
"spine"],  a  name  given  to  certain  defensive  spines  of 
sharks  found  in  the  coal-measures.  They  are  slender  and 
acute,  but  not  always  straight,  though  the  name  indicates 
this,  and  are  ornamented  with  two  rows  of  sharp,  depressed 
hooks  on  the  posterior  face.  They  probably  belong  to  the 
shark  of  which  the  teeth  have  received  the  name  of  Diplo- 
dtis.  J.  S.  NEWBKIWT. 

Orthagoris'cidac  [from  QrtkagoHscnt — bp6ayopi(7Ko<;, 
ft  "  sucking-pig  " — the  first  genus],  a  family  of  plectognath 
fishes,  of  the  sub-order  Gymnodontcs,  distinguished  from 
all  other  fishes  by  the  peculiar  truncation  of  the  posterior 
region  of  the  body.  The  form  varies,  being  either  oblong 
or  higher  than  long,  but  in  all  ends  abruptly  behind,  and 
is  entirely  destitute  of  anything  like  a  tail  or  caudal 
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pediin.de:   the  abdomen  is  never  distensible  by  air,  as  in 

•.ell  ti-hes  ;  tbe  -kin  is  rough  or  covered  with  hexag- 
onal sclltclla-;  the  head  externally  in-eparable  from  the 
body,  and  with  all  the  bones  covered  by  the  integument  : 
nostrils  inconspicuous;  mouth  tcrmiiri  I.  -mall  :  the  jaw-, 
both  upper  and  lower,  developed  into  cutting  ridge 
each  de-tit  ute  of  a  median  suture:  branchial  apertures  rtfy 
small:  -lits  in  front  id'  the  pectoral  fins:  dorsal  and  anal 
fin-  far  back,  opposite  each  other,  and  developed  alike, 
bigh,  '.and  united  with  the  caudal  fill  when  ' 

.  b-elit    ill   M'll'l'-'lilllliiv.  bill    in    oilier-    forms 

a  margin  to  tbe  truncated  rear:  pectorals  well  developed: 
ventrals  entirely  wauling,  'file  skeleton  is  peculiar  for 
the  small  number  of  caudal  vertebra),  there  being  less  than 
twenty,  and  in  the  adult  ot  OI-//KI./OI-I'»CII«  there  are  ten  ab- 
dominal and  about  eight  caudal  ;  no  pelv  ic  bones  arc  dev  el 

oped  :  tl ir  bladder  isab-cnt  ;  man  v  ot  her  pcculiarit  ies  are 

In  the  anatomy,      'file  family  is  represented    by 
three    well-established    genera:    .l/o/'l    I     -  tti-tlniif.riii-M*   of 

some).  Ortli<"i<ii -/s, -a*  (  A'onz(ireri), and  M<tl<i<-<inthnK.  Tlit- 
specics  of  the  tirst  two  attain  a  large  si/.e.  M,,lu  rutnniln 
sometimes  weighing  as  much  as  SIM)  pounds;  the  last  re- 
main- c<,m|,a  val  i\  '•!  \  \crv  -mall,  and  hence  has  been  sup-  , 

1   to   be  the  young  of   .l/o/.i.  from   which,  however,  it  : 

illcrs  greatly.  .l/>./o  is  represented  by  species  in  the  At- 
lantic on  both  sides,  as  well  as  in  the  -eas  oi"  Southern 
Africa:  rM//'ii/o,-i'»e,,»  occurs  in  leith  file  Atlantic  and  I'a- 
citic.  l.nt  not  on  the  American  coasts;  and  Mn/<i<'<intlinn  is 
represented  bv  a  small  species  occasionally  stranded  on  the 
eastern  A  me;  ican  and  probably  ot  her  coasts.  (See  Putnam 
in  Amn-ii-itii  Xatnnilint  for  December,  1*70.1  Tlli:i>.  t.II.1.. 

Orthalic'idn"  [from  the  generic  name,  OrthnHrn*\,  a 
family  of  land  gasteropods  belonging  tu  the  order  Plll- 
ni'Uiala  an<l  -ub  order  (Icophila.  distinguished  by  the 
composiiion  df  the  jaw.  The  animal  is  provide  I  with  a 
shell,  and  has  mantle  moderale;  the  respiratory  apparatus 
beneath  the  margin  of  the  foot:  the  head  is  continuous 
with  the  h'idy,  with  a  sonall  and  o\oid  liucca!  mass,  and 
has  no  labial  procc--es ;  the  usual  four  retractile  tentacles 
are  developed,  the  posterior  with  the  eyes,  the  anterior 
sub-marginal  and  small  :  the  lingual  ribbon  has  numerous 
rows  of  nearly  similar  teeth,  these  being  stout,  blunt,  and 
widened  towards  the  e\t  remit  ies.  and  with  their  apices  re- 
curved; the  jaw  is  ereseentit'orm  and  c  imposed  of  a  me- 
dian triangular  and  numerous  lateral  semitriangular  im- 
bricated plales  ;  the  foot  has  no  independent  disk  and  is 
simple  behind:  vent  near  the  respiratory  orifice.  The 
shell  is  spiral  and  oblong,  like  that  of  HiifitmtH,  and  has  a 
narrow  aperture.  The  family  is  represented  by  tropical 
species  in  both  the  eastern  and  ivc-tcrn  hemispheres,  Or- 

tlifitii-m  and  l.ii/iiii*  being  the  principal  American  g( ra, 

and  /',,•/•/•;/*  an  African  due.  Some  of  the  species  at 
least  i  - .  ,/.  i  h-th'tlifiiH  innlnliit]  inhabit  trees,  to  which  they 
attach  themselves  during  hibernatidii,  and  in  favorable 
places  arc  fdiind  in  large  numbers.  'I'm: oo,ii;i:  (Jll.L. 

Or!  lie//,  tdvvn  df  France,  department  of  [lasses-Pyre- 
nees, on  the  <ia\  e  de  Pan.  From  its  salt-springs  is  made  an 
excellent  white  salt,  to  which  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  the 
BO-callcd  liayonne  ham  is  generally  ascribed.  Pop.  6724. 

Orth'id;^  [6p«d«,  "  straight."  in  allusion  to  the  hinge- 
line],  an  extinct  family  of  hi  achiopods  abundantly  repre- 
sented in  I'ahc  ,/oic  rocks  by  several  genera,  more  properly 
known  under  the  name  Sntoi'iioM KNIDJ-:  (which  see). 

Ortho-Acids  and  Ortho-Salts.  The  prefix  nrihn 
[tir.  6p0bt.  "  right "  or  "true"]  was  applied  by  (idling  to 
the  triba-ic  phosphate-  and  nitrates,  and  extended  to  basic 
carbonates,  silicates,  horatcs.  etc.,  the  prefix  mi-fa  (also 
(Ircck)  being  used  fir  the  monobasic  salts  and  hydrates. 
The  terms,  it  mii-t  lie  observed,  are  not  applicable  to  an- 
hydrous acids  or  ••  anhydrides,"  orlhophnsphoric  acid  being 
of  course  trihydric  phosphate.  It  is  unfortunate  that  these 
convenient  terms  arc  really  inapplicable  in  the  common  case 
of  nitrates,  the  common  or  normal  nitrates  being  the  mon- 
obasic or  meta  nitrates,  ami  the  ortho-nitrates,  unlike  the 
tribasic  or  ortho  pho-phates.  being  really  exceptional. 
For  this  and  other  reasons  that  might  be  given,  it  seems 
better  to  adhere  to  the  terms  monobasic,  dibasic,  and  tri- 
basic  salt-,  and  in  the  ease  of  ncids  (that  is.  hydrated 
acids)  to  use  the  word  hi/ilrir,  as  monohydric.  dihydric, 
and  trihydric  phosphate.  In  the  case  of  .-alt-',  a  very  con 
vcnient  device  of  nomenclature  {  see  under  XoMKxn,ATrnK, 
Cn  r.vtic  vt. )  is  to  say  monoealeic,  diealeie.or  triealcio  phos- 
phate, trisodie  hcirate,  diplunibic  nitrate,  dimcrcurous  ni- 
trate, and  so  on.  HI:NIIY  WI'KTZ. 

Orthocernt'idtp  [from  Ortliorrrn* — ipOos,  "  straight," 
and  «<>(«.  "horn" — the  representative  genus],  a  family 
name  under  which  are  combined  a  varying  number  of 
genera  belonging  to  the  class  of  Cephalopmls.  order  of 
Tctrabranehiatos,  and  sub-order  Xautiloidea.  All  have  a 
shell  furnished  with  numerous  chambers,  which  extend 


across  the  avis  ,,f  the  shell;  the  septal  raarginn  are  simple 

and  the  funnel  like  throat  more  or  less  -ob  central  and 
directed  backward*:  they  (litter,  however,  in  other  re- 

-] ts.      In  the  typical  forms  1 1  h  thocei  a-.  tU.)  the  .-hell  in 

-trai^ht  and  the  aperture  -imple  :  to  tbi-,  by  some  authors, 
the  family   is   rr-f  ricfed  ;  other-      OjltOOeTU)    lla  \  c  the  shell 
curved,  but    the  aperture  simple:    other-,   agiiin  Kiompho- 
.  have  the  shell   straight,  but   a   heterogeneous  apcr- 
ture:    others    .-till    <  I'hraL'luoccra    j    ha\e    the    -llel  I  ein  \  ,-,|, 
and  the  aperture    is    heterogeneous.      The    -pc.'ics    ;n ,    nu 
nierous.  and  li\cd  1'rom  the  l.oucr  Silurian  up  to  tin    I 
sic  epoch.     They    -omelimes  attained  a   large  ,-i/c.  and  • 
of  the  .-ipbiincles   of   some   forms   weie   at   one   time  sup- 
|id-cd  t  i  indicate  a  peculiar  tdiiu  d!  animal  lite,  and  called 
iiyolilhes  by  Kichwald.  'I  lll.oi»ini:  liii.l.. 

Or'thoclasc  [op«6t.  "  straight."  and  icAav.  to  ••  cleave  "], 
the  mosl  common  species  df  thr  li'ld-paj-  tamily.  It 

sentially  a  pota-ll  feld-par,  bciiiL!    i l[ 'd  ',t'  -ili.'a.  C'l.S 

per  cent.  ;  alumina.  I  S.I  per  cent. ;  pot  i-h.  li'i.s  per  cent. ; 
but  with  the  pota-h  tici|iicntly  in  part  replaced  by 
ma.'iie-ia,  lime.  etc.  it  cr\ -talli /c-  in  the  moiidclhiic  sys- 
tem and  has  two  principal  distinct  clea\  ages,  one  ot  w  hieh 
is  very  perfect,  tin on, I  being  somewhat  lc--  sd.  It  oc- 
curs generally  in  massive  idea  v  abb-  I'd  i  in-,  and  \  ai  ic-  much 
in  color  from  white  and  gray  to  reddish  white  and  llc-h- 
red  :  al-d  to  greenish  and  even,  rarely,  to  bright  green.  Its 
lustre  varies  from  glas-y  to  somewhat  pearly.  Its  hard- 
lie--  is  6,  or  one  degree  less  hard  than  (juart/,.  1'ota-h- 
feldspar  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  mineral-,  occur- 
ring as  an  ingredient  of  the  most  c( ion  granitic,  meta- 

morphic.  and  volcanic  rocks,  am!  in  its  decomposition  being 
the  principal  source  of  clay.  .I'/ii/nr/o  is  a  translucent  or 
transparent  variety  of  high  lustre,  occurring  in  some  gran- 
ites, and  so  named  from  Adula.  one  of  the  highest  peak.n 
of  Mt.  St.  Gothard  in  Switzerland,  i  See  Moo\- 

KlIW   Mill   C.    II.    11  VV. 

Orthog'raphy,  a  Oreek  word  signifying  "correct 
writing,"  is  the  name  of  that  part  of  grammar  which 
teaches  how  to  represent  language  correctly  by  writing, 
and  treats  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  which  a  language 
consists,  and  the  signs  by  which  these  sounds  are  repre- 
sented— the  letters:  of  the  combination  of  such  sounds 
into  syllables  and  the  correct  representation  of  words — the 
art  of  spelling.  Originally  alphabetic  writing  was  phondic. 
the  words  being  written  down  as  they  sounded.  The  in- 
vention of  an  alphabet  was  the  in\  cntiou  of  phonetic  writ- 
ing; the  difference  between  alphabetic  and  pictorial  or 
ideographic  writing,  depends  on  the  introduction  of  the 
phonetic  principle  instead  of  the  symbolical.  Soon,  how- 
ever, orthography  was  disturbed  by  an  additional  princi- 
ple, and  a  false  one — namely,  the  etymological ;  that  is,  the 
representation,  by  the  spelling  of  a  word,  of  its  phy.-ieal 
relations  to  other  words;  and  at  present  the  orthography 
of  many  modern  languages,  such  us  English,  German, 
French,  and  the  Scandinavian  languages,  is  a  combination, 
often  bewildering  and  inconvenient  enough,  of  the  pho- 
netic and  etymological  principles.  When  an  alphabet  was 
transferred  to  a  new  language,  such  as  the  Phoenician  al- 
phabet to  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  and  the  Human 
alphabet  to  the  Gothic-Germanic  languages,  the  new  lan- 
guages often  contained  sounds  for  which  no  corresponding 
signs  could  be  found  in  the  old  alphabets,  and  riff  vena. 

When  such  discrepancies  between  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  signs  of  the  alphabet  were  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable, necessary  letters  were  invented  and  superfluous 
discarded;  but  the  finer  shades  of  pronunciation  were  gen 
erally  represented  by  the  combination  of  -i  \cral  letters, 
by  the  application  of  dumb  letters,  and  by  other  ortho- 
graphical artifices,  and  thus  the  free  fluctuations  of  the 
phonetic  principle  were  early  fastened  down  on  certain 

points  by  conventionalities.      From  the-i n\  cnlionalitics 

arose  a  new  principle.  As  writing  on  the  phonetic  princi- 
ple represents  language  a»  it  is  spoken  in  a  certain  di-trict. 
at  a  certain  time,  its  practice  is  subject  to  two  methods, 
of  which  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  taken  as  the  types.  In 
the  former  each  of  the  principal  dialects  was  written  in  it* 
locality,  until  the  Attic  overpowered  the  others  through 
the  influence  of  Macedonia,  and  the  works  of  Plato.  De- 
mosthenes, Thucydides,  Sophocles,  and  other  great  writers. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Latins  made  concessions  to  the  lan- 
guage as  spoken  at  Rome,  whore  Cicero  became  the  great 
authority.  Similarly,  mosl  of  the  authors  of  Scotland  make 
use  of  the  Kngli-b  of  London,  because  it  gives  them  a 
greater  number  of  readers;  and  the  orthoepists  differ  but 
little  on  the  subject  of  English  pronunciation.  English 
has  departed  so  far  from  its  originals  that  an  etymologic 
orthography  is  impossible,  except  in  words  taken  from 
books,  such  us  tuiiin>li-  and  '/-  ",//-'^,//y.  Kven  in  Italian 
prttn  must  be  written  for  Latin  jiffiiu,  and  dito  for  diijitia, 
and  in  English  we  have  curr-ml,  cor-tair,  cottr-ter,  ed-ible, 
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and  eat-able,  from  the  same  root  respectively.  The  rela- 
tion  which  etymology  should  bear  to  the  phonetic  system, 
and  how  the  dominion  ought  to  be  divided  between  them, 
is  a  disputed  question.  The  orthography  of  the  English 
language  took  its  more  modern  form  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne;  that  of  the  German  language  a  little  later;  that  of 
the  French  half  a  century  earlier.  In  all  three  languages 
the  etymological  principle  is  at  present  the  predominating, 
but  both  in  English  and  German  a  movement  is  on  foot  in 
favor  of  phonetic  reforms.  REVISED  BY  S.  S.  HAI.IIKMAX. 

Orthoptera.     See  ENTOMOLOGY,  by  PROF.  S.  TENNKV. 

Or'tolan,  a  name  applied  to  several  species  of  song- 
birds. In  Europe  it  was  primarily  employed  for  the  Em- 
berizii  linrtiiliiiin,  or  garden  bunting,  common  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  and  in  the  Levant.  It  is  a  handsome 
little  bird  without  song,  and  is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its 
extensive  use  as  food.  Immense  numbers  are  captured  in 
nets,  placed  in  dark  rooms,  and  gorged  with  millet  and 
other  grain  mixed  with  spices,  until  they  undergo  a  kind 
of  fatty  degeneration.  In  fact,  when  killed  the  ortolan  is 
a  mere  lump  of  fat,  of  a  flavor  highly  prized  by  gourmands. 
It  is  some  six  inches  in  total  length  and  attains  a  weight 
of  nearly  three  ounces.  They  are  potted  and  sold  in  great 
numbers.  In  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.  the  name  has  been 
perverted  to  the  BOBOLINK  (which  see). 

Or'ton  (JAMES),  b.  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  21, 1830; 
graduated  at  Williams  College  1855,  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1S5S  ;  travelled  in  Europe  and  AsiaMinor; 
became  a  Congregational  minister  1860;  instructor  in  nat- 
ural science  in  Rochester  University  1866  ;  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Williams  College  expedition,  which  explored  the 
upper  Ama/.onas  1867-68;  became  professor  of  natural 
histnrv  in  Vussir  College  1809,  and  ascended  the  Amazonas 
a  second  time  in  187.'*,  extending  the  exploration  to  Bolivia. 
Author  of  Tin-  .\<nl«'x  anil  tin-  Aui»::tni  (1870)  ;  Underi/nnniil 
'j\-i'nxurfx  :  li»ir  and  where  to  find  them  (1872)  ;  The  LH»  ,->i! 
Education  of  Women  (1873);  Comparative  Zoology  (1875). 

Orton  (JASOX  ROCKWOOD),  M.  I).,  b.  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
in  1806 ;  was  for  many  years  a  physician ;  settled  in  New 
York  City  1850,  ami  d.'votrd  himself  to  literature :  ho  had 
edited  the  New  York  Weekly  Reriew  and  the  Binghamton 
Courier,  and  wrote  much  for  the  Musical  World.  Author 
of  J'oetical  Sketch™  (1829);  Arnold,  and  other  Poems 
(1854),  and  ('map- Pirn,  of  the  Red  Men  (1855).  D.  at 
Brooklyn  Feb.  13,  1867. 

Orton  (Jos),  b.  at  Shrewsbury,  England,  Sept.  4,  ITU: 
was  educated  under  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge  at  Northampton, 
to  whom  he  was  assistant  teacher  1738-39;  was  pastor  of 
;\  dissenting  congregation  at  Shrewsbury  1741-65  ;  removed 
to  Kidderminster  1766,  and  occupied  himself  with  literary 
pursuits  until  his  death  July  19,  1783.  Author  of  Vii- 
i;,ur*es  on  Eternity  (1 71',  I):  .)/.  «i«ir<  of  Dr.  Doddrii/i/-- 
(1766);  ExporitioH  of  tin  Old  Testament  (6  vols.,  1788-91). 

Orto'na,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Chieti,  sit- 
uated near  the  Adriatic  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view. 
It  is  respectably  built,  and  the  cathedral  is  said  to  contain 
the  body  of  St.  Thomas  the  apostle.  The  town  has  been 
twice  nearly  destroyed  by  earthquakes  (1571.  1782),  but  it 
still  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Dalmatia,  Germany, 
and  Greece,  and  important  improvements  are  now  making 
in  the  harbor.  Ortona  was  a  Roman  town  of  some  conse- 
quence, and  after  the  fall  of  the  empire  suffered  for  many 
centuries  the  common  calamities  of  siege,  famine,  and 
pestilence.  It  claims  to  have  been  an  Episcopal  see  from 
the  time  of  the  apostles.  Pop.  11,884. 

Ortygia.     See  UEI.HS. 

Ortyg'iniB,  or  Odontophor'inse  [from  6«oii«,  oSoxrot, 
"tooth,"  and  <t>opiu,  to  "carry"],  a  sub-family  of  Te- 
traonidse,  including  the  so-called  American  quail  and 
partridges,  which  are,  however,  not  at  all  related  (except 
within  the  limits  of  the  family)  to  the  European  birds 
bearing  those  names.  The  Odontophorinae,  with  the  gen- 
eral characters  of  the  Old  World  quails  and  partn<l<_:''s 
(Perdicinic),  have  a  much  stouter  and  more  compressed 
bill,  and  the  lower  mandible  is  armed  with  two  slight 
teeth,  and  hence  the  name.  There  are  numerous  species 
extending  over  both  N.  and  S.  America,  47  species  being 
recognized  by  G.  R.  Gray  and  distributed  by  him  in 
five  genera,  viz.  Oflontophoru*,  peculiar  to  S.  America, 
with  two  sub-genera  and  17  species;  Dendrortyx,  with 
three  species;  Cyrtnnyf,  with  three  species;  Ortyx,  with 
two  sub-genera  and  J7  species;  and  Callipepla,  with  four 
sub-genera  (Callipepla,  /'hilartyr,  Lophortyx,  and  Oreor- 
li/.r)  and  seven  species.  Of  the  species  admitted  by  Gray, 
seven  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.,  which  have  been 
reduced  by  Messrs.  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway  to  six. 
These  have  been  apportioned  by  those  gentlemen  among 
five  genera,  and  are  (1)  Ortyx  virginianus  (with  three 
varieties);  (2)  Oreortyx  pictua  (with  two  varieties);  (3) 


Lophortyx  californieui ;  (4)  L.  gambeli  ;  (5)  Callijieplit 
Sfjiiainata  ;  and  (6)  Cyrtonyx  massena.  The  first  species  is 
the  common  quail  or  partridge  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
U.  S. ;  the  others  are  confined  to  the  south-western  por- 
tions. The  family  has  been  the  object  of  an  elaborate 
folio  monograph  by  Mr.  Gould  (A  Monoi/raph  of  the  Odon- 
tophorinte,  or  Cartridges  of  America,  London,  1850). 

TiiEonoRE  GII.L. 

Oru'ro,  town  of  Bolivia,  South  America,  stands  in  lat. 
17°  57'  S.,  at  an  elevation  of  12,455  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  founded  in  1570;  and  its  gold  and  silver 
mines  were  the  richest  in  Bolivia,  next  to  those  of  Potosi. 
It  rose  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  a  large  and  wealthy  city  with  70,000  inhabitants. 
But  when  the  mines  became  exhausted,  or,  at  least,  difficult 
and  less  profitable  to  work,  the  city  sank  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  risen,  and  it  is  now  almost  deserted  and  lying  in  ruins. 
Of  its  former  splendor  only  the  churches  and  monasteries 
remain.  It  has  lately  been  made  the  scat  of  the  Bolivian 
government.  Pop.  7000. 

Orvic'to  (Orbititm,  Urbf  Vctnt),  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Perugia,  in  lat.  42°  43'  N. ;  Ion.  12°  6'  E.  It  crowns  an 
abrupt  volcanic  hill  near  the  confluence  of  the  Chiana  and 
the  Paglia,  about  8  miles  from  Lake  Bolsena,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  aspect  of  its  old  ivy- 
covered  walls  as  one  winds  and  zig-zags  up  the  steep  but 
smooth  road  leading  to  the  city  gate.  The  town  contains 
a  handsome  new  theatre  and  some  fine  old  palaces  not 
without  artistic  treasures.  The  Pozzo  della  Rocca,  or  the 
Pozzo  di  San  Patrizio  (a  circular  well  excavated  by  Clement 
VII.  in  1527  after  the  famous  sack  of  Rome),  is  worthy  a 
visit.  This  well  is  42  feet  in  diameter,  and  200  in  depth  ; 
the  water  is  reached  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  ingeniously 
interlacing  and  constructed  at  an  angle  which  allows 
donkeys  to  ascend  and  descend.  But  the  great  boast  of 
Orvieto  is  its  marvellously  beautiful  cathedral,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Italy.  This  church,  founded  in  1290  in  honor  of 
the  famous  miracle  of  Bolsona,  is  built  of  black  and  white 
marble  and  adorned  externally  with  the  richest  sculptures 
and  the  most  brilliant  mosaics.  The  interior,  though  less 
gorgeous,  is  not  unworthy  the  splendid  outside.  For  a 
most  full  and  interesting  account  of  this  remarkable  cathe- 
dral see  Charles  E.  Norton's  Notes  of  Travel  ami  Study  in 
Idify.  Orvieto  is  of  Etruscan  origin,  was  not  conspicuous 
under  the  Romans,  but  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire 
imitated  the  example  of  other  strong  Italian  towns  by 
declaring  itself  independent,  and  being  Guelph  in  its  policy 
was  long  a  safe  refuge  for  fugitive  popes,  no  less  than  30 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  found  shelter  here  at  different 
times  either  from  foreign  assailants  or  rebellious  subjects. 
It  has  been  an  episcopal  pee  since  590  A.  D.  Orvieto  ia 
now  accessible  by  railway;  it  still  manufacture-  it--  ex- 
cellent white  wine,  and  has  considerable  trade  in  silk, 
grain,  and  cattle.  Pop.  14,455. 

Or'vil,  tp.  of  Logan  CO.,  III.     Pop.  llftf,. 

Or'ville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Hamilton  co.,  Neb. 

Orville,  post-v.  (DEWITT  P.  0.)  of  Dewitt  tp.,  Onon- 
daga  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  157. 

Or'well,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  1215. 

Orwell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Ashtabula  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Ashtabula  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh  R.  R.  Pop.  936. 

Orwell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1296. 

Orwell,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Addison  co.,  Vt.     Pop.  1192. 

Or'wigsburg,  post-b.  of  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  728. 

Orycterop'idac  [from  opuKnJp,  a  "  digger,"  and  rroiit,  a 
"foot"],  a  family  of  monodelph  mammals  of  the  order  Eden- 
tata, and  alone  representing  the  peculiar  sub-order  Fodi- 
entia.  They  slightly  resemble  a  hog  (whence  the  name 
aard-vark,  )'.  c.  earth-hog,  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  colonists),  but  the  snout  is  elongated,  the  ears 
long,  and  the  tail  stout  and  tapering:  the  hair  is  sparse  ; 
the  skull  is  elongated ;  the  frontal  enlarged  and  smaller, 
with  reduced  post-orbital  processes  :  the  intermaxillary 
bones  well  developed,  prominent  below,  not  enclosing  for- 
amina; the  supra-maxillaries  lengthened  and  deep;  the 
lachrymal  bone  enlarged  ;  the  malar  also  enlarged  and 
extending  much  upon  the  face,  but  with  the  zygomatic 
process  small  and  slender ;  the  squamosal  with  the  zygoma 


nder  and  twisted,  as  in  the  armadillos,  with  a  strong 


...implicated  in  structure  and  in  number  generally  about 
26  (}X2);  members  well  developed,  each  provided 
with  five  toes,  all  of  which  arc  armed  with  stout  hoof-like 
claws  admirably  fitted  for  digging.  This  family,  whose 
osteological  characters  have  been  indicated  by  Turner  es- 
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Bcntially  in  the  words  here  borrowed,  has  been  constituted 
for  the  reception  of  two  ipwlM  "''  mammal-  oonfin 

AtYica   :    "III-    -pccic-    (    fl,  :,'  I:  I../.IM  cr</irll«o'«J    JS    lln    i  11  ll  II  111  t  111  1 1 

of  Southern  Africa,  I  he  other  ((>.  .ft/i,"/:i'i^  of  Kastern 
AlVi'M.  Thov  :iii:iin  a  < -idcrable  size  (the  length,  in- 
cluding lli.i  i:iil.  being  ill", in  live  feet  I.  mid  livi.  chielly 
upon  a  ill-,  winch  I  hey  .. lit  a  in  liy  demolishing  ant  hill-  mill 
by  lli.'ir  elongated  prehensile  tongues,  enabling  them  tn 
lick  ll|i  tin-  ill-eels  thus  exposed  !•.  view.  They  live  ill 

burrows  lundo  by  thwBMhrei,  and  un-  i turiml  in  their 

hal.it-.  TllKolWKK  GILL. 

Oryctol'ogy  [6pv«Tdv.  ••  dug  up  "].  "  'he  science  of  things 
dug  up."  u  term  fur rly  i  1836)  :i|.|.li.-.l  (••  I  ho  study  of  | 

fo-ils.  ami  thus  tn  S •  extent  ei|ui\lllellt  In  palaeontology. 

The  hitler  term  has  now  altogether  siiper-cdcd  it. 

KllW  A  lil>  I'.    II.    1>AY. 

O'ryx  [Or.  opvf).  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients  to  u 
of   North    African   antelope   generally  supposed   to 
ha\checn    tin-  L-a'.ellc  :    lull    modern    scientists    have   given 
thi-  name  to  the  gcinsbuk.     (  See  G  A/.KI.I.K  ;   GKMSIIOK.) 

Or'zi  Nlio'vi,  town  of  N.  Italy,  province  of  Brescia. 
once  a  email  but  strong  fortress,  of  whieh  only  the  castle 
ami  I""  gates  remain.  1'op.  'MW. 

Osagii,  pii-l  T.  ami  (p..  Ilourbon  en.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Missouri  Uiver  Fort  Scott  mill  (lulf  K.  II.  1'op.  1053. 

Osagc',  county  of  Central  Kansas.  Area,  792  si(iiare 
niilr-.  It  is  rolling,  fertile,  and  adapted  to  stock  ami 
grain  raising.  COM,  "dire,  flre-elay,  and  building-stone 
i, I,  .mi  I.  'I'he  ni:iniif:ieturing  interests  are  of  increasing 

importance.     Tin unty   is    trater-c'l    by   the    Atchison 

Topeka  and  Santa  Fc  U.K.    Cap.  Burlingame.    Pop.  7648. 

Usage,  coiintv  "I'  (Vnival  Missouri,  bounded  N.  by  the 
Mi--ouri  Kiver  and  U'.  partly  by  the  (1-age  Kiver.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  and  the  (lasconade 
River.  Area,  560  square  miles.  It  is  hilly  and  has  deep, 

fertile  valley-.     Tol live-stock,  wool,  and  grain  are 

leading  products.      Cap.  I. inn.      Pop.  10,79:). 

Osage,  tp.  of  Bcnton  co.,  Ark.,  includes  lientonville, 
the  c,,uutt  -eat.  an  I  the  battlefield  of  Pea  Ridge  or  Elk- 
horn,  fought  Mar.  6,  7,  and  8,  1862.  Pop.  5384. 

Osage,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  842. 

Osage,  tp.  of  Newton  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  248. 

Osage,  post-v.,  Franklin  co..  III. 

Osage,  tp.  of  La  Salic  co.,  111.     Pop.  1176. 

Osage,  post  v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Mitchell  co.,  la.,  on 
the  Illinois  Central  K.  K.  and  Cedar  River,  has  a  college 
and  public  schools,  3  churches,  2  banks,  1  foundry  and 
machine  shop,  3  manufactories,  2  hotels,  2  printing-offices, 
'2  new-papers,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming. 
Pop.  of  v.  1400  :  of  tp.  JI..S. 

A.  W.  CI.VIIK,  ICn.  "  MITCHELL  Co.  NEWS." 

Osage,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  463. 

Osage,  tp.  of  liourbon  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1053. 

Osage,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  980. 

Osagc,  tp.  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  930. 

Osage,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1396. 

Osage,  tp.  of  liatcs  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  500. 

Osage,  tp.  of  Camden  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1426. 

Osage,  tp.  of  Cole  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  60 1. 

Osage,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  784. 

Osage,  tp.  of  lient  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  288. 

Osage,  tp.  of  Henry  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  828. 

Osage,  tp.  of  Laclede  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1257. 

Osage,  tp.  of  Miller  Co.,  Mo.     Pop.  695. 

Osage,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  787. 

Osage,  tp.  of  Vernon  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1538. 

Osagc,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Otoe  CO.,  Neb.     Pop.  218. 

Osage  City,  post  t.of  Osage  co.,  Kan..  ','•:>  miles  S.  W. 
of  Topeka,  in  the  great  coal-basin  of  the  State,  has  good 
schools.'1,  churches,  excellent  flag-stone  quarries,  extensive 
he'l-  (if  pure  yellow  ochre,  a  steam  brick-mill,  1  flour, 
paint,  and  stone  saw-mill,  a  bank,  1  newspaper,  several 
uotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  about  1500. 

W.  II.  MORGAN,  En.  "SHAFT." 

Osage  Indians,  a  tribe  of  Dakota  stock  formerly  in- 
habiting the  valley  of  the  ii.-ige  liner  and  the  plains  be- 
yond. They  now  occiipt  :i  rc-ertation  of  1,760,000  acres, 
bounded  N.  by  the  Kan-u-  line.  E.  by  the  96th  degree  of 
W.  Ion..  S.  and  W.  by  the  Arkansas  River.  It  is  a  broken, 
hilly  region  without  much  fertile  land.  They  have  many 
cattle  and  smne.  12.001)  horses.  They  are  divided  into  eight 
bands  :  the  Big  Hills.  Chuiunorex,  Dig  Chiefs,  Black  Dogs, 
White  Hairs,  Heavers.  Little  Osagcs.  and  Half- Breeds. 
They  are  not  very  intelligent,  and  have  made  little  prog- 
ress in  civ  iii/.ation.  1'op.  ',','.>  M. 


Osage  Mis-ion,  i.o-t  t.  of  Mis-i, ,n  tp..  .-up.  of  Ne- 
osho  eo.,  Kan.,  on  tho  Missouri  Kaunas  and  Texan  K.  R., 

:::iu  miles  S.  \V.  from  St.  l.oiii-  :  has  I  academy  :H"!  .,  |,ul. 
lie    schools,    '_'    chnrche-,    1    steam    grain  elevator.    1    i! 
paper,  a  savings  bank,  :.'  .-\ten-ive  llouriiig-mills.  L'  ita-.",,, 
and   plmr.'li    la  'lories,    1  chce-c   t'aelory.  and    stores.      1'op. 
791.       C.  II.  1  Imv  Aim.  Kn.  •'  Ni"- OIM  v  .Im  IINAI.." 

Osage  Orange,  or  BOIN  d'Arc,  the  .I/.,,  /„,-..  .i,,,;,,i- 
ti<i<-<i,  a  North  American  tree  of  the  Moi  a''ea>,  a  di\  i-ion 
of  the  great  order  I'rtieacea  .  It  ha<  a  halel -i.HH  ,  Inugh, 
and  durable  yellow  wood,  which  ha-  been  pno 
substitute  for  fustic.  The  fruit  is  hirire,  yellow,  and  not 
altogether  unlike  un  oranire.  whence  tl.e  name.  It  i-  not 
edible.  The  principal  use  <>t  the  ticc  i-  a-  a  hc'lL'e  plant. 

Osngc1   Kivcr,  rises  in   Kan-:i-.  where  it   i- 
M\l;\[s    in:s  Cvi;\i:s  i  w  hich    -cei.      It    ti;i'..'i-i-    Mi--  oiui, 
and  falls  into  the  Mi>-oiiri  Kiver  10  miles  below  Jefferson 
City.      Its  lower  cour-c  is  navigable. 

Osaka.     See  JAPAN. 

Osa'kis,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     P.  400. 

Osann'  (FiiiEiiiucn  (IOTTIIII.P),  b.  at  Weimar  in  IT'.M  ; 
studied  in  Jena  and  Berlin  :  in  1S17-PJ  travelled  in  Ijitr 
hind.  France,  and  Italy;  became  pn.t, •--,,,  at  Jena  in  IS2I, 
and  in  1825  was  made  professor  of  iineieiit  literature  and 
dii  ector  of  the  philological  seminary  in  ( Jie-M'ii  ;  published 

.S'y//o./c   Ill"<-ril>li»llltlll    .\llti'f.   1ir:>-r.    ,1    /.',,;/,,    (   Darlll-l.,    1S22- 

"I,  t'ol.i.  Auctarium  ttxieorua  ffrmc.  (ib.,  I^LM,  (to).  Ok 
ero's  IJF.  Hfjjtil.  (is  17).  I'omponius's  //,  H,-::/.  ,1m;*  i  l-is,, 
Jleitriige  zur  Oetck.  d.  tjrieiich.  it»fl  ro'mueA.  Litoratur  ( Darm- 
stadt, 1835-.19,  2  vols.  Hvo),  and  minor  treaii-e-  ami  edi- 
tions. D.  Nov<  30,  1858.  HKMIV  DIIISI.KII. 

Osawat'omic,  p.-tp-  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.     1'op.  1 1  SL>. 

Os'born,  post-v.  of  Do  Kalb  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Hannibal 
and  ?t.  Joseph  R.  R. 

Osborn,  post-v.  of  Bath  tp.,  (ircene  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R.  1'op.  (SO, 

Osborn,  tp.  of  Outagamie  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  417. 

Osborn  (Joiix).  b.  at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  in  1713;  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  I7li.">;  studied  divinity,  and  sub- 
sequently medicine:  settled  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  as  a 
physician ;  wrote  a  number  of  gongs  and  short  poems. 
D.'at  Middletown  May  31,  1753. 

Osborn  (SELI.ECK),  b.  at  Trumbull,  Conn.,  in  1783  ;  re- 
ceived a  common-school  education;  entered  a  printing- 
office  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  at  the  age  of  twelve;  became 
editor  of  the  Litchfield  HV(;ie««  1804;  served  as  captain  in 
the  U.  S.  army  during  tho  war  of  1812-15  ;  afterwards  edited 
papers  at  Bcnnington,  Vt.,  and  Wilmington,  Del. ;  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  of  Poems,  Moral,  Sentimental,  and 
Satirical  (Boston,  1823),  being  selections  from  his  numer- 
ous poetical  pieces  scattered  through  the  newspapers  he 
had  edited.  D.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1826. 

Osborn  (Admiral  SIIERARD),  b.  in  England  Apr.  25, 
1822;  entered  the  British  navy  1837;  served  in  one  of  the 
expeditions  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  and  in  the  seas  of  China  and  Japan  ;  accepted 
from  the  Chinese  government  the  command  of  a  squadron 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy  1862;  returned  to  England 
1864  to  take  command  of  the  turrctcd  monitor  Royal 
Sovereign ;  was  for  several  years  manager  at  Bombay  of 
tho  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  ;  became  rear  ad- 
miral 1873,  and  was  a  member  of  the  commission  for  fitting 
out  the  great  Arctic  expedition  of  1875.  D.  in  England 
May  6,  1875.  Author  of  Stray  Leave*  from  an  Arctic 
Journal  (1852);  A  Cruiie  <n  Japautte  Wateri  (1859) ;  The 
Patt  and  Future  of  SrititK  Jlelatiotu  in  China  (1860),  and 
other  works. 

Os'borne,  county  of  Central  Kansas.  Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  N.  and  S.  forks  of  Solomon 
River.  It  is  undulating,  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  stock- 
raising.  Cap.  Osborne.  Pop.  33. 

Osborne,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Osborne  co..  Kan.,  on  the 
central  branch  of  Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  excellent  school-, 
4  churches,  several  mills  and  mechanical  -hops,  and  stores. 
Pop.  about  200.  1  .  II.  BARNIIART,  En.  ••  FAUMKH." 

Osborne  (LAronroN),  b.  in  New  York  about  1806; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  1827:  author  of  ,W./-f// 
Yean  of  the  Life  nf  Jerrmi/  I.rrit  (  181)1  I  :  '/'/«•  llrrnm  of 
Alla-ad-Denn  ;  The  Confeinoai  of  a  Pott  (Phil.,  1835) ; 
The  Vision  of  Rnbfta,an  Epic  Ktor;/  of  the  Inland  of  Man- 
hattan ;  Ai-tfun-  t'-^n-tjl,  a  Novel;  <'<tli-<trii  ;  Virginia 
Traf/edies  (1867),  and  a  Trentinc.  on  Oil  /'a/Nfi'nj. 

Osborne  (SYDNEY  GODOLPHIN),  LORD,  third  eon  of  the 
first  carl  Godolphin  and  brother  of  the  present  duke  of 
Leeds,  b.  in  England  in  1S08;  graduated  at  lirascnosc 
College,  Oxford,  1830  ;  took  orders  in  tho  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  was  for  several  years  rector  of  Stoke  Pogis ;  became 
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rector  of  Durweston,  Dorsetshire,  1841 ;  visited  Ireland 
for  philanthropic  purposes  during  the  great  famine  of 
184-7,  and  in  a  subsequent  year,  during  a  cholera  epidemic, 
visited  Mias  Nightingale's  hospitals  at  Scutari  during  the 
Crimean  war,  rendering  services  for  which  he  was  thanked 
by  the  government,  and  was  long  known  as  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Times  upon  social  and  philanthropic  topics 
over  the  signature  S.  G.  0.  Author  of  Hints  to  the  Char- 
itable (1838);  Gleaiiinyt  in  the  West  of  Ireland  (1850); 
Ladij  Era  ( 1SJ1) ;  Scutari  and  its  Hospitals  (1855) ;  Letters 
on  ike  Kilitratiuu  nf  Young  Children  (1866),  and  other 
works,  besides  many  pamphlets  in  the  interests  of  the 
laboring  class. 

Osborne  (Gen.  THOMAS  0.),  b.  at  Jersey,  Licking  co., 
0.,  Aug.  11,  1832;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Ohio 
1854;  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Craw- 
fordsvillo,  Ind. ;  settled  at  Chicago  1858 ;  became  colonel 
of  the  39th  Illinois  regiment  1861;  bore  a  distinguished 
part  in  several  battles  in  Virginia,  especially  at  Peters- 
burg, for  which  he  was  made  brevet  brigadier  and  major- 
general  Apr.  2,  1865.  Gen.  Osborne  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  arm  at  Drury's  Bluff. 

Os'cans  [Lat.  Otci,  Opsci  ;  Or.  'Oirixoi'],  an  Italian  race 
which  originally  appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Au- 
sones.  Later  they  became  associated  with  the  Samnites 
and  other  peoples  of  Southern  Italy.  The  Oscans  are 
chiefly  interesting  from  their  widely-spoken  language, 
which  was  kindred  to  the  Latin.  No  Oscan  literature  is 
extant,  anil  the  little  we  know  of  the  language  has  been 
mostly  gathered  from  coins  and  inscriptions. 

Os'car  II.,  b.  Jan.  21,  1829,  was  a  son  of  Oscar  I.  (b. 
July  4,  1709.  king  Mar.  8,  1844,  d.  July  8,  1859),  and  a 
grandson  of  Charles  XIV.  (General  Bernadottc) ;  married 
June  6,  1857,  Sophia,  a  daughter  of  Duke  William  of 
Nassau,  who  bore  him  four  sons;  and  succeeded.  Sc|it.  I  >. 
1872,  his  brother  Charles  XV.  on  the  throne  of  Norway 
and  Sweden. 

Osceo'la,  county  of  N.  W.  Iowa,  bounded  N.  by  Min- 
nesota. Area,  432  square  miles.  It  is  undulating  and 
adapted  to  grain  culture,  but  its  resources  are  not  yet  de- 
veloped. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  St.  Paul  and 
Sioux  City  R.  R.  Cap.  Sibley. 

Osceola,  county  of  Michigan.  Area,  576  square  miles. 
It  is  level  and  fertile,  and  mainly  covered  with  dense  for- 
ests. The  lumber  trade  is  the  chief  industry.  The  county 
is  traverseil  by  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  and  the 
Flint  and  Pere  Marquctte  R.  Rs.,  and  by  the  Muskegon 
River.  Cap.  Hersey.  Pop.  2093. 

Osceola,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Mississippi  co.,  Ark.,  SO 
miles  above  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi  River:  has  '_' 
schools,  3  churches,  a  newspaper,  a  Masonic  hall,  and 
stores.  Principal  business,  cotton-growing.  Pop.  about 
400.  L.  ROUSSAJJ,  ED.  "Oscnoi.A  TIMES." 

Osceola,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Stark  co.,  111.,  on  the  Rock- 
ford  Hock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Pop.  1278. 

Osceola,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ta.,  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  156  miles  W.  of 
Burlington;  has  a  good  school  system,  6  churches,  3  news- 
papers, 2  banks,  several  mills,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  1298; 
of  tp.  1889.  AYRES  <fc  MILLER,  Ens.  "  BEACOX." 

Osceola,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  la.     Pop.  617. 

Osceola,  a  v.  of  Bruenburg  tp.,  Green  co.,  Ky.    P.  89. 

Osceola,  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1012. 

Osceola,  tp.  of  Osceola  co.,  Mich.     Pop,  137. 

Osceola,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  St.  Clair  co.,  Mo.,  on 

the  Kansas  City  and  Memphis   R.  R.,  105  miles  S.  E.  of 

Kansas  City;  has  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  the  usual  number 

of  business  houses  and  stores.     Pop.  of  v.  331  ;  of  tp.  957. 

A.  C.  APPLER,  ED.  "DEMOCRAT." 

Osceola,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Polk  co.,  Neb.,  located  near 
the  centre  of  Polk  co. ;  has  a  newspaper  and  the  usual 
business  houses.  F.  P.  BURGAS,  ED.  •'  HOMESTEADER. " 

Osceola,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  688. 

Osceola,  post-b.  (OSCEOLA  MILLS  P.  0.)  of  Decatur  tp., 
Clearfield  cu.,  Pa.,  on  the  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  branch  of 
Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  813. 

Osceola,  post-tp.  of  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  523. 

Osceola,  post-v.  and  tp.  Fond  du  Lac  CO.,  Wis.   P.  1209. 

Osceola  (a  corrupt  form  of  his  native  name,  signify- 
ing "  Black  Drink,"  conferred  on  account  of  his  caparity 
for  that  nauseous  draught — a  capacity  which  was  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  prowess),  a  Seminole  chief,  son  of  William 
Powell,  an  Englishman,  by  an  Indian  mother,  born  in 
1804  near  the  river  Chattahoochee.  Osceola  was  early 
distinguished  for  ability,  courage,  and  hatred  of  the 
whites ;  attained  great  influence  among  the  Seminoles,  and 


strongly  opposed  the  cession  of  the  tribnl  land?  in  Florida; 
in  1835  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  fugitive  slave,  was 
stolen  as  herself  a  slave,  and  Osceola,  demanding  her  re- 
lease of  the  U.  S.  agent  at  Fort  King,  used  language  which 
the  latter  resented,  and  the  chief  was  put  in  irons.  Six 
months  later,  Col.  Thompson,  the  perpetrator  of  the  out- 
rage, was  murdered;  the  battle  on  the  Withlacoochie.  the 
massacre  of  Dade,  the  assaults  on  Forts  Micanopy  nnd 
Drane,  and  other  spirited  actions  followed,  in  which  the 
Indians  more  than  held  their  own  against  very  great  odds  ; 
but  during  a  conference  with  Gen.  Jcssun,  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  Osceola  was  treacherously  seized  (Oct.  22,  1837).  and 
imprisoned  at  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C.,  where  he  d.  Jan.  30,  1838. 

Osceola  Mills,  post-v.  of  Milltown  tp.,  cap.  of  Polk 
co.,  Wis.,  located  on  the  St.  Croix  River  at  the  foot  of  the 
famous  "  dalles  of  the  St.  Croix  ;"  has  2  schools,  2  churches, 
1  newspaper,  and  stores  and  mills.  Principal  business,  lum- 
bering and  farming.  Pop.  710. 

CHARLES  E.  MEARS,  ED.  "POLK  COUNTY  PRESS." 

Osch'ersleben,  or  Gross  Oschersleben,  town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on  the  Bode  ;  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  fabrics,  beet-root  sugar,  and  tiles.  P.  6234. 

Os'co,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Henry  co.,  111.,  on  the  Peoria  and 
Rock  Island  R.  R.  Pop.  1216. 

Osco'da,  county  of  Michigan.  Area,  576  square  miles. 
It  is  densely  covered  with  forests,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
Au  Sable  River,  now  famous  among  anglers  for  its  tine 
grayling.  Pop.  70. 

Oscoda,  post-v.  and  tp.,  losco  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  476. 

Oscnla'tion  [Lat.  <>*<-itliitin\,  a  contact  of  one  curve 
with  another  of  the  highest  order  possible.  (See  OSCULA- 
TRIX.) 

Os'culatory  Cir'cle.  A  circle  is  said  to  be  oscula- 
tory  to  a  curve  when  it  has  a  higher  order  of  contact  with 
that  curve  than  any  other  circle.  In  the  language  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  it  is  a  circle  that  passes  through 
three  consecutive  points  of  the  given  curve.  The  first  of 
those  points  is  called  tlio  />i>nif  »/'  i^ni/nttim.  From  the 
definition  just  given,  it  follows  that  a  plane  curve  and  its 
oscillatory  circle  have  three  consecutive  ordinates  in  com- 
mon, counting  from  the  point  of  osculation  :  consequently, 
the  first  and  the  second  differential  coefficients  of  the  ordi- 
nates of  the  two  curves  at  that  point  must  be  equal. 
Conversely,  if  a  curve  and  a  circle  have  one  point  in  com- 
mon, and  if  the  first  and  the  second  differential  coefficients  of 
their  ordinates  at  that  point  are  equal,  the  circle  is  oscula- 
tory  to  the  curve  at  that  point.  These  conditions  are  suf- 
ficient to  determine  cither  the  equation  of  the  oseulatory 
circle  or  the  value  of  its  radius.  As  the  latter  is  of  the 
greater  practical  importance,  we  append  a  general  formula 
for  finding  it  when  the  abscissa  is  taken  as  the  independent 
variable  ;  this  formula  is  as  follows  : 


in  which  R  denotes  the  radius  of  the  oseulatory  circle,  q' 
the  first  differential  coefficient  of  the  ordinatc  of  the  given 
curve,  and  q"  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  the  or- 
dinate,  both  being  taken  at  the  point  of  osculation.  This 
value  of  R  is  called  the  radius  of  curvature  because  its 
reciprocal  is  the  measure  of  the  curvature  of  the  curve  at 
the  point  of  osculation.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  we  can- 
not assign  to  a  circle  a  higher  order  of  contact  with  a 
given  curve  than  the  second  ;  it  may  happen,  however, 
that  it  will  have  a  higher  order  of  contact  at  particular 
points.  This  will  be  the  case  at  those  points  where  the 
normal  divides  the  curve  symmetrically,  as,  for  example, 
at  the  vertices  of  the  axis  of  the  conic  sections. 

In  most  dynamical  problems,  and  particularly  in  astron- 
omy, the  time  is  taken  as  the  independent  variable,  in 
which  case  both  the  co-ordinates  x  and  y  are  functions  of  t. 
In  this  case  the  formula  for  the  radius  of  curvature  is, 


=  _ 

dxd?y  —  dyd?x 

In  what  precedes,  the  curves  whose  radius  of  curvature  has 
been  treated  of  are  supposed  to  be  plane  curves,  in  which 
case  the  oseulatory  circle  lies  in  the  same  plane.  If  the 
curve  is  one  of  double  curvature,  given  by  its  projections 
on  two  co-ordinate  planes,  the  most  general  formula  for 
the  radius  of  curvature  is, 


In  this  case  the  oseulatory  circle  lies  in  the  plane  passing 
through  three  consecutive  points  of  the  curve,  which  plane 
is  called  the  plane  of  osculation. 

If  a  plane  curve  is  determined  by  the  relation  between 
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(lie  polar  co-ordinates  of  its  points,  r  and  »,  its  radius  of 
curvature  is  given  by  the  formula, 

_ 

'V-      '/'"' 

in  which  /,'  and  /,"  arc  the  first  und  tlio  second  differential 
coefficients  of  r  in  terms  of  «.  (See  Osri  I.ATIMX.  i 

\V.  (I.  PKI-K. 

O-mla'trix.     If  two  plane  Curves  have  two tMN 

five  point-   in  union.  tin1  straight  lint-  pa-sing  through 

thc-c  points  is  undent  I"  both  curves  at  the  first  point. 
and  the  lui.  cum •-  »re  said  to  have  a  contact  of  tlio  lii.-i 
order,  hi  general,  if  two  plain rves  have  n  +  1  consec- 
utive points  iii  i iiiion.  they  will  have  n  consecutive  rec- 
tilinear tangents  ill  common,  and  the  two  curves  are  then 
siid  i,,  h»v«  a  contact  of  the  nth  order.  If  two  OOJTM 
have  a  contact  of  the  nth  order,  they  must  have  n  t  1  con- 
linatcs  in  common,  counting  from  the  first  point, 
nnd  consequent!  v  the\  inu-l  have  n  succe-.-ive  differential 
of  their  urdinatcs  at  thtit  point  equal  to  each 
v.  il  two  ,-iirv  N  have,  a  common  point,  and 
if  n  successive  ditl'crcnti:il  cocllicicnt-  of  their  ordinates  at 
that  point  are  equal,  they  will  have  a  contact  of  the.  «th 
order.  A  curve  which  has  a  higher  order  of  contact  with 
a  given  curve  at  a  given  point  than  any  other  curve  of  the 
same  kind  is  an  osmlat ri\.  This  definition,  together  with 
the  preceding  principles,  indicates  the  methods  of  solving 
tile  following  problems: 

1.  T'i    /(/«/    f'., //.,,•    (>'•'>    ,//'•<•, i    c.ir.-,'*    liin-i'    itinf    <-'>nt<i'-t  : 

an<l  if  *<i,  t"  <i<  i>',-:u  u,>  ili'-  o. ',/,'/•  »t'  I'untuct. — Combine  the 
equations  of  the  curves  and  find  the  values  of  JT  and  i/. 
For  every  pair  of  real  values  found  there  will  be  a  point 
common  to  the  two  curves:  let  there  be  one  such  point, 
and  denote  its  co-ordinates  by  j-'andy'.  Differentiate  the 
equations  of  the  curves;  find  the  first  differential  coeffi- 
cients of  their  ordinal!",  and  in  them  make  .r  and  y  equal 
to  .••'  and  //';  if  the  results  are  equal,  the  curves  have  a 
contact  of  the  first  order.  Then  find  the  second  differen- 
tial coetlicienN  of  the  ordinatos  of  the  curves,  and  in  them 
make  ,r  and  //  equal  t  <  •'  and  y' ;  if  these  results  are  also 
equal,  the  curves  lime  a  contact  of  the  second  order.  Con- 
tinue this  operation  of  differentiation,  substitution,  and 
comparison,  till  two  differential  coefficients  of  the  ordinates 
arc  found  that  arc  unequal.  Then  will  the  order  of  con- 
tact be  denoted  by  the  number  of  successive  differential 
coefficients  that  have  been  found  equal. 

2.  7"o   find  tit':  r<jn<iti»n  »f  a  i'iii-fe  which  l»  fjiren  in  kind 
thlt  shilll  be.   MOMMlOry  '"    "  '/"''"  <'iirri:  uf  it  _>/»''•<  yi    point. — 

Assume  the  most  general  form  of  the  equation  of  the  curve 
which  is  given  in  kind,  and  suppose  that  it  contains  n  ar- 
lutr:irv  con-tant -.  Suti-t itutein  it  for  f  and  y  the  co-or- 
dinates of  the  given  point,  denoted  by  x'  and  y'.  The  re- 
sulting equation  will  express  the  condition  that  the  curves 
shall  h:i\e  a  common  point.  Find  the  first  differential  co- 
efficients of  the  ordinatcs  of  the  two  curves,  and  in  them 
make  .;•  and  y  equal  to  x'  and  t/',  and  place  the  results 
equal ;  the  equation  thus  fouml  will  express  the  condition 
that  the  two  curves  have  a  contact  of  the  first  order.  Con- 
tinue this  operation  till  n  •  \  equations  of  condition  have 
been  found.  Then  combine  these  equations  and  find  the 
values  of  the  arbitrary  constants,  which  substitute  in  the 
equation  of  the  curve  that  was  given  in  kind,  and  the  re- 
sulting equation  will  bo  that  of  the  required  osculatrix. 

The  most  general  form  of  the  equation  of  a  straight  line 
can  always  be  reduced  so  as  to  contain  but  two  arbitrary 
con-tants :  hence,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  contact  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  fint  to  a  straight  line  with  a  given 
curve.  It  may  happen,  however,  that  a  straight  line  may 
have  a  contact  of  the  second  order,  as,  for  example,  at  a 
point  of  inflexion.  The  most  general  form  of  the  equation 
of  a  conic  section  can  be  reduced  so  as  to  contain  but  five 
arbitrary  constants;  hence,  we  may  assign  to  a  conic  sec- 
ti  'ii  a  contact  of  the  t'tmrth  order,  but  we  cannot  assign  to 
it  a  contact  of  a  higher  order.  The  condition  (62  =  4ac) 
that  makes  the  conic  section  a  parabola  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  arbitrary  constants  in  its  general  equation  to  four; 
hence  we  cannot  assign  to  the  parabola  a  contact  of  a  higher 
order  than  the  Ikinl.  Wo  have  already  seen  (article  i 
I.ATOKV  Ciiti  I.K)  that  no  order  of  contact  higher  than  the 
second  can  be  assigned  to  a  circle. 

It  is  a  property  of  osculatrices.  that  no  osculatrix  whose 
contact  is  of  an  odd  order  can  cut  the  curve  to  which  it 
is  o-culatory  at  the  point  of  osculation,  nnd  that  every  os- 
culatrix whose  contact  is  of  an  even  order  must  cut  the 
curve  to  which  it  is  osculatory  at  the  point  of  osculation. 

W.  G.  PECK. 

Os'good,  post-v.  of  Riploy  co.t  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  R.  R.,  51  miles  W.  of  Cincinnati ;  contains  3 
churches,  1  newspaper,  2  limestone  quarries,  1  flouring- 
mill,  and  stores.  Pop.  about  800. 

R.  N.  PAPET,  ED.  "  RIPLEY  COUXTY  JOURKAL." 


Osgood  (DAVID),  I).  D.,  b.  at  Andover,  Mass..  Oct.  14, 
1747;  graduated  at  Harvard  1771;  was  ordained  to  the 
Congregational  ministry  in  1771,  and  was  after  1777  the 
mini-ter  of  Mcdford,  Ma-s.  ;  distinguished  as  an  able 
preacher  and  a  zealous  Federalist.  l>.  at  Mcdford  Dei-. 
1-'.  I^L'J.  Author  of  A'ermwit  (1824)  and  political  ad- 

Osgood  (FiMM  K-.  S  UK. TNT),  b.  iii  Huston,  Masn.,  June 
is,  i.sll;  married   .--.  S.  o.-^ood,  an  artist,   in    \*:;;,.     Her 
father  \\:i-  .lo-eph  Lock,  a  merchant.      She  resided  in   Kng- 
laml  1  *:;ii_io,  and  while  there  published  ?'/.•  i',,,l.,i  ,,;  /  „/, 
and  .1    Wrrnlh  •</  H'/M  /'/.,„,  ,,/>,„„  \.  „•  K,,,,/,,,,,t  i  I 
the  last  a  very  successful  volume  of  poems.      Mr-,  n 
subsequently  published  other  volumes  of  poetry  and   some 
books  for  children.      Her  collected  poem-  appeared  in  1*49. 
D.  at  llingliam,  .Mass.,  May  12,  lx.,o. 

ONguutl  c  llri  i  \  1...I  ISK  (iilKom.  b.  at  Ho-ton.  Mass., 
about  1S3J;  was  left  an  orphan  in  childhood  ;  received  a 
liberal  education  through  the  care  of  her  guardian  :  I.e. •aim- 
noted  for  musical  ability  und  conversational  powers;  was 
one  of  the  curliest  organizers  of  soldier's'  aid  s...'i.  tie-  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war;  went  to  tin'  annv  of  the 
Potomac  as  a  nurse  early  in  isii'j,  remaining  through  the 
war;  organized  and  dirccteil  a  hospital  for  lunu  colored 
soldiers:  married  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Sanitarv 
Commission:  lost  her  health  through  her  patriotic  labors, 
ami  d.  at  Xcwton  Centre,  Mass.,  Apr.  2S,  1868. 

Osgood  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Andover.  Mass..  Feb.  14, 1748; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1770;  studied  divinity,  but  I 
a  merchant;  was  much  in  public  life;  an   officer   II 
Revolutionary   army,   in   which  he  attained   the   rank    of 
colonel  and  assistant  commissary;  served  in  the  M 
chusetts  legislature;  was  in  Congress  1780-84;  was  tirst 
commissioner  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  1784-89;  po-tma-tcr 
general  1789-91 :  became  Speaker  of  the  New  York  house 
of  assembly;    supervisor  in    New   York   ISOMI.'t;    naval 
officer  of  the  port  of  New  Y'ork  1803-13  ;  author  of  va- 
rious works,  chiefly  on  religious  questions. 

Osgood  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Fryeburg,  Me.,  Feb.  3, 
1784;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1805;  was  pastor  of  the 
first  Congregational  church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1809-82. 
An  able  preacher,  distinguished  for  active  labors  in  every 
good  work,  he  lived  to  bo  widely  known  and  venerated. 
D.  Dec.  8,  1862. 

Osgood  (SAMPEL),  D.  D.,  clergyman  and  man  of  let- 
ters, b.  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Aug.  30,  1812:  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  1832,  and  at  Cambridge  Theological 
School  1835  ;  settled  in  Nashua,  N.  II.,  18:t7,  in  Providence 
1841, and  in  New  York  1849;  in  1870  left  Unitnriiiiiism  for 
the  Episcopal  Church,  but  assumed  no  pastoral  charge. 
His  writings  are  numerous :  Mr.,//, .  /«  dirlntinn  /!!'«/, •„/,!,,/ 
(1851);  The  Hearth-Stone  (1854);  Qod  with  Men  (1854); 
.I/,/,  ,v/, ,,i,«/, i  ,,„,•  I, !fi- Journey  (1855);  fitndent Life (1880) ; 
he  translated  from  the  German  Do  Wette's  Jfiinnnt  Life 
(1842)  and  Olshaueen's  Ilialory  uf  the  /'«»«/„„  ( |x:;ii)  •  ed- 
ited the  Weitrrn  Me itenger  two  years  and  the  Chr!*ti<iH  In- 
quirer four ;  has  written  articles  in  the  North  American  Kc- 
rii-ir.  77"  ri,i-',Kt;<in  E.rnmincr,  The  Bibliothtca  Sii'Tii,  Ilur- 
per't  Monthly  Magazine,  besides  sermons,  orations,  and 
discourses;  was  for  many  years  home  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Resides  in  New 
York.  0.  B.  FROTHIXGIIAM. 

Osgood  (THADDKUS),  b.  at  Methuen.  Mass.,  Oct.  24, 
1775;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1803;  studied  di- 
vinity with  Drs.  Lothrop  and  Emmons;  was  ordained 
about  1806;  preached  at  Southbury,  Conn.;  was  a  mis- 
sionary in  New  York  and  Canada;  organized  the  first 
church  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  established  Sunday  and  day- 
schools  and  Bible  societies  at  many  places  in  Canada,  and 
collected  large  sums  for  benevolent  purposes,  D.  at  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  Jan.  19,  1852. 

O'Shangh'nessy  (Sir  WILLIAM  BROOKE),  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S..  b.  at  Limerick,  Ireland,  in  1809;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  entered  the  Bengal  army  us  a 
surgeon;  devoted  himself  for  many  years  to  scientific  in- 
quiries, especially  the  application  of  medical  science  to 
engineering  purposes;  published  numerous  scientific  me- 
moirs :  studied  and  wrote  upon  the  subject  of  telegraphy 
as  early  as  1840;  became  in  1852  superintendent  of  the 
Indian  telegraph  system,  which  he  extended  throughout 
that  vast  country ;  was  knighted  1856;  was  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  construction  of  the  overland  anil  subma- 
rine lines  of  telegraph  connecting  England  with  India.  D. 
in  England  in  I>7"'. 

Osh'awa,  post-v.  and  warehousing  port  of  Whitby  tp., 
Ontario  Co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  33 
miles  N.  E.  of  Toronto  and  near  Lake  Ontario.  It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  superior  flour,  of  furniture,  farm 
implements,  machinery,  steam-engines,  printing-presses, 
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etc.,  and  1  monthly  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of 
sub-district  3185. 

Oshawa,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Nicollet  Co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  Pop.  2640. 

Osh'kosh,  city  nnd  tp.,  cap.  of  Winnebago  CO.,  Wis., 
situated  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Winnebago,  at  the 
mouth  of  Fox  River,  possesses  an  excellent  system  of  pub- 
lic schools,  and  has  the  finest  high-school  building  in  the 
State.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  and  gas  :  is  the 
seat  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  the  Northern  Wis- 
consin Insane  Asylum.  There  are  40  shingle  and  saw- 
mills, 12  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  a  threshing-ma- 
chine factory,  and  other  manufacturing  industries.  Osh- 
kosh  has  1  daily  and  3  weekly  newspapers,  an  efficient  fire 
department,  with  3  steam  fire-engines,  a  public  and  a  law 
library.  The  U.  S.  circuit  and  district  courts  meet  here 
annually.  The  city  ranks  second  in  wealth  and  commer- 
cial importance  in  Wisconsin.  Pop.  of  city  12, (><).'! ;  of  tp. 
729.  JOHN  HICKS,  Kn.  "DAILY  NORTH-WESTERN." 

Osh'trmo,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.,  on 
the  Michigan  Central  11.  R.  Pop.  1594. 

Osian'der  (ANDREAS),  whose  true  name  was  Hose- 
inamu  b.  Dec.  19,  1498,  at  Gunzenhauscn,  near  Nurem- 
berg ;  studied  theology  at  Ingolstadt  and  Wittenberg ;  be- 
came preacher  at  Nuremberg,  and  being  an  ardent  adherent 
of  Luther  he  labored  with  great  energy  for  the  reformation. 
In  1548,  however,  ho  was  deprived  of  his  office,  as  he  would 
not  agree  to  the  Augsburg  Interim,  but  he  was  shortly 
after  ( 1549)  made  preacher  and  professor  in  theology  at 
Konigsberg.  Here  he  entered  into  a  hot  controversy  con- 
cerning justification,  which  greatly  disturbed  and  embit- 
tered his  last  days.  Justification  and  sanctification  he 
represented  as  forming  only  one  act.  He  d.  suddenly  Oct. 
17, 1552.  His  principal  works  were  Hartnnnia  Eenngelica 
(1537),  De  Leije  el  Eeanyelio  (1549),  and  De  Justificatione 
(1550). 

O'sier  [Fr.],  a  name  properly  belonging  to  those  spe- 
cies of  willow  (such  as  Sulix  vitfillinu,  viminuti*,  ri<ii<l<t, 
rubi-n,  muitiHtatd,  triamfi-a,  and  others)  which  are  suitable 
for  basket-making.  In  England  and  on  the  European 
continent  large  areas  of  land  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  osiers :  and  at  several  times  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  start  the  business  in  the  U.  S.,  but  there  has  been  hith- 
erto comparatively  small  demand  for  the  product.  Care 
should  be  taken  t->  select  species  which  are  not  brittle  when 
cured  and  dried.  The  plants  are  put  out  in  rows  ;  and  if 
the  best  quality  is  to  be  produced,  the  ground  is  cultivated 
twice  a  year  between  the  rows.  Large  rods  are  grown  in 
Europe  in  copses,  for  hoop-poles,  vine-props,  charcoal,  etc. 
No  little  skill  is  required  for  the  profitable  management  of 
the  nalicctiim,  different  climates,  soils,  and  species  requiring 
special  treatment. 

Osi'lOj  town  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Sassari,  situated 
on  a  mountain  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  com- 
manding a  line  view,  but  exposed  to  violent  winds.  Pop. 
5210. 

Osi'mo  (Aufimum),  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Aneona, 
11  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Aneona  and  9  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  old  Roman  wall,  and  contains  an 
episcopal,  municipal,  and  many  fine  private  palaces.  In 
toe  municipal  palace  are  preserved  many  interesting  Latin 
inscriptions,  and  the  library  contains  valuable  documents 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Collegio  Campana,  founded 
in  1715,  is  the  largest  building  in  Osimo,  and  has  a  high 
literary  reputation.  In  the  various  churches  may  be  seen 
objects  of  archaeological  and  artistic  interest.  The  town  is 
well  supplied  with  charitable  institutions  and  better  pro- 
vided with  common  schools  than  most  Italian  country 
towns.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  chiefly  occu- 
pied in  the  cultivation  of  grain,  olives,  and  silk.  There 
are  ten  silk-reeling  establishments,  in  seven  of  which 
steam  is  employed,  and  raw-silk  fabrics  are  produced  on 
a  large  scale.  Anj-itnuin  was  enclosed  with  walls  by  the 
Romans  174  B.  c.  Pompey  used  it  as  an  important  mili- 
tary centre,  and  the  town  continued  flourishing  during  the 
early  Christian  period.  Its  mediaeval  history  is  a  succes- 
sion of  civil  wars,  sieges,  and  change  of  masters.  In  the 
struggles  for  Italian  independence  since  1831,  Osimo  took 
a  very  active  part.  It  has  been  a  bishop's  see  since  early 
in  the  fifth  century.  Pop.  17,086. 

Osi'ris,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Egyptian  deities,  eld- 
est son  of  Seb  or  Saturn,  and  Nut  or  Rhea.  His  name  was 
expressed  by  the  hieroglyphs  of  an  eye  and  scat  or  throne, 
and  its  etymology  is  unknown.  His  worship  appears  at 
the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  but  was  not  universally 
prevalent  till  the  sixth.  He  belonged  to  the  gods  of  the 
first  order,  and  was  supposed  to  have  reigned  over  Egypt 
for  450  years.  Although  the  details  of  the  legend  of  Osiris 
appear  at  a  later  period,  they  are  confirmed  in  a  great  de- 


gree by  monumental  evidence.  He  is  stated  to  have  civilized 
the  Egyptians  by  teaching  them  the  art  of  agriculture,  and 
to  have  travelled  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  At  the  age 
of  28,  on  the  17th  day  of  the  month  Athor,  when  the  sun 
was  in  Scorpio,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  conspiracy  of  his 
brother  Set  or  Typhon,  Aso,  an  Ethiopian  queen,  and 
seventy-two  other  accomplices.  A  mummy-chest  which  ex- 
actly fitted  the  size  of  the  body  of  Osiris  was  brought  into 
a  banqueting-room  and  offered  as  a  present  to  him  whom  it 
fitted.  After  all  the  conspirators  had  unsuccessfully  tried 
it,  Osiris  did  so,  and  the  conspirators  nailed  down  the  cover 
and  poured  lead  over  it,  or  sealed  it  with  a  leaden  seal. 
The  body  and  chest  were  conveyed  down  the  Tanaitic 
branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  sea.  The  Pans  and  satyrs,  or 
rather  the  local  gods  of  (.'heminis,  informed  Isis,  his  sister 
and  wife,  then  at  the  city  of  Koptos,  and  she  cut  off  a  lock 
of  her  hair  and  went  into  mourning.  She  then,  it  appears, 
departed  to  discover  the  child  of  her  sister,  Nephthys,  who 
had  been  married  to  Typhon.  but  had  given  birth  to  a 
child,  the  issue  of  Osiris,  and  found  Anubis.  Hearing  that 
the  chest  had  been  carried  by  the  waves  to  Byblos  in  Phoe- 
nicia and  lodged  in  a  tamarisk,  which,  grown  into  a  large 
tree,  enclosed  the  chest,  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  and 
that  the  king  of  Byblos  had  made  a  pillar  to  his  house  out 
of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  Isis  went  thither,  where  she  so  in- 
gratiated herself  with  the  queen  as  to  be  appointed  nurse 
to  the  royal  child.  She  suckled  the  boy  with  her  finger 
and  laid  him  on  burning  coals,  while,  transformed  into  a 
j  swallow,  she  hovered  around  the  pillar  at  night.  Dis- 
covered in  these  actions,  she  revealed  herself,  and  obtain- 
ing, by  request,  the  pillar,  took  out  the  chest  and  body  of 
Osiris,  restoring  the  rest  to  the  king.  She  then  sailed  back 
to  Egypt  with  them,  but  deposited  them  in  a  remote  place 
while  about  to  visit  Ilorus  at  Butus.  The  chest  was  dis- 
covered by  Typhon  in  the  moonlight,  who  tore  the  body 
into  fourteen  pieces,  which  he  scattered  about  the  country. 
These  Isis  again  sought  out  in  a  papyrus  boat,  and  discov- 
ered all  except  some  portions  devoured  by  the  dogs  of  Anu- 
bis and  the  fish.  After  this,  the  goddess  contended  with  Set 
or  Typhon  for  the  supremacy,  and  Horus  defeated  Typhon 
in  a  battle  which  lasted  three  days  and  nights.  (See  1818.) 
When,  however,  Typhon  was  set  at  liberty  by  Isis,  and 
Horus  had  torn  off  her  diadem,  for  which  Thoth  substi- 
tuted the  head  of  the  cow  of  Athor,  Typhon  accused  Horus 
of  illegitimacy,  but  that  god  was  justified  before  the  other 
gods  by  Thoth,  and  Typhon,  after  two  battles,  was  apiin 
defeated  by  Horus.  According  also  to  the  later  legends, 
Harpocrates  was  a  kind  of  posthumous  son  of  Osiris  by  the 
goddess  Isis.  It  appears  from  the  hieroglyphs  that  four 
inferior  deities,  called  Amset,  Hapi,  Tuaumutt.  ami  Kabh- 
senut.  were  also  the  children  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  that 
Anubis  was  also  the  son  of  Isis,  not  Nephthys,  as  stated 
in  the  Greek  legends. 

In  the  Egyptian  mythology  Osiris  appears  to  be  the 
Pluto  of  the  Hades  or  Karncter.  Seated  on  his  throne  in 
the  hall  of  the  Two  Truths,  or  place  of  the  great  judgment, 
he  awards,  as  judge  of  the  dead,  the  rewards  or  punish- 
ments of  the  future  state.  In  this  he  is  assisted  by  his 
sisters,  Isis  and  Nephthys,  and  Thoth,  the  Hermes  or 
scribe  of  the  Hades,  and  his  children,  Horus.  Anubis,  and 
the  four  genii  of  the  head,  accompanied  by  the  forty-two 
demons  or  gods  who  avenged  the  sins  committed  during 
life.  Although  this  is  his  principal  function,  he  was  also 
allied  occasionally  with  other  deities,  as  Sekar  or  Sodiaris, 
a  kind  of  solar  Pluto,  and  then  represented  with  the  head 
of  a  hawk  :  often  also  depicted  as  the  Tat  or  emblem  of 
stability,  probably  alluding  to  the  region  of  Tatlti,  Busiris, 
or  the  present  Abusir,  of  which  he  was  the  lord  ;  and  is 
still  more  rarely  seen  wearing  the  lunar  disk  and  identified 
with  the  moon.  In  the  ritual  of  the  dead  he  is  said  to  have 
been  justified  by  Thoth  fourteen  times  before  the  gods  of 
as  many  regions,  a  number  corresponding  with  the  pieces 
into  which  his  body  was  torn  and  the  cities  to  which  they 
were  distributed.  His  discovery  and  embalmment,  the 
lamentations  of  his  sisters  at  his  death,  and  the  iny>lical 
representation  connected  with  his  legend  occur  on  monu- 
ments and  papyri,  especially  those  of  a  later  age,  which 
describe  the  reconstruction  of  his  form  by  the  god  Chnou- 
mis  out  of  the  mud  and  water  of  the  Nile,  and  his  embalm- 
ment by  Anubis,  the  outer  bandages  with  which  he  was 
swathed  often  having  over  them  a  net  to  depict  that  in 
which  his  body  was  found  in  the  Nile,  or,  according  to 
some  traditions,  brought  by  Horus  transformed  into  a 
crocodile.  In  the  ritual  there  is  a  table  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  different  titles  of  this  god,  but  his  chief  ones 
were  resident,  or  dwelling  in  the  west  or  abode  of  departed 
souls  and  spirits,  lord  of  Tattu  or  Busiris,  of  Abut  or  Ahy- 
dos,  of  Rusat  or  Rosetta,  the  pathway  to  the  west,  and  of 
various  other  regions  of  the  Hades.  He  was  also  called 
the  Unnefer  or  Onnophris,  the  revealer  of  good  things, 
lord  of  the  ago,  eternal  ruler,  living  lord,  and  similar 
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titles.     (In   lii-   head  he  wore  tin-  nil  crown,  li 

of  which   an-  the  ostrich  feathers   of  his  truth,   referring 

to   hi-   truth    and  juri-diction   over   the  judgment   hall    nf 

m     Hade-.   Ill-     hands    emerging    fl  .....  1     his 

mummied  form,  holding  the  crook  mid  whip.  emblems  of 
irmei-nment    mid    |iuni-hment.      Dedications    |.>   cl-ii 
pear  HI  I  he  time  nf  the  sixth  dynasty,  not  earlier,  at  Sak 
karah,  but  at  the  age  of  the  twelfth  dvna.-ty  his  worship 
was  universal:  and  ut  Ab\dos,  where  he  was  supposed  to 
be  buri'-d.  IN  m  the  loot!  lord,  and  that  eemetery  the  one 
whither  the   dead  were  1  1  -anspnrled.      About  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  dyna-ty   his  name  was  prefixed   t.i  the 

name    and  title-    of   deeea.-ed   per-'.  IIS   who   were    thought  to 

lie  like  him.  this  title  of  n-iris  ,,r  ll-drian  li.-ing  prior  to 
that  time  hestciwed  only  on  monarchs  a  praetiee  which 
continued  till  the  latest  days  of  pagani-m.  At  the  time 
of  the  I'!  'loinics  his  wor.-hip  was  transferreil  tn  Phihe. 
..;-_'ht  to  be  Kuril-  1.  and  thn-c-  hundred  and 
.-ups  of  milk  were  tilled  at  the  time  of  the  appointed 
lamentations  daily,  and  the  most  solemn  oath  was  to  swear 
bv  him  who  was  iinried  at  I'hihe.  .My.-teric-  and  festivals 
were  celebrated  to  him,  tin-  most  remarkable  of  whieh  was 
the  feast  of  lamps,  |,,.|,1  :1t  Sais  and  elsewhere,  and  that 
called  Paamylia.  in  honor  of  his  birth,  connected  with  the 
Phallophoria.  Phallic  figures  of  this  god.  nmde  of  barley 
and  w;ixed  cloth,  are  also  found  connected  with  the  same 

fcsthal    and    referring  to    his  being  the  god  who    produced 

grain.     No  deity  has  been  more  difficult  to  explain  in  all 
Egyptian  mylhol<ig\.  to.    IK-  was  thought  to  represent  the 
sun.  the  moon,  tli  ......  nstelhition  Orion,  the  earth,  the  inun- 

dation of  the  Nile,  the  principle  of  humidity,  the  repro- 
durtivc  power  of  nature,  the  divine  beneficence,  and  even 
hv  snme  to  anticipate  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  body.  as  his  form  and  type,  destruction  and  embalm- 
ment, make  him  more  mortal  than  ordinary  deities  of  the 
Pantheon.     His  particular  office  of  judge  of  the  dead  after 
his  own  death  was  explained  by  his  groat  purity  causing 
him   to   bo   removed   from   earth,   and   the  dead  after  the 
future  judgment  were  said  to  be  declared  true  or  justified, 
as  Osiris  had  I  .....  n  in  the  great  judgment  ho  himself  had 

undergone.  In  the  paintings  his  tlcsh  is  colored  black  or 
blue  to  show-  that  lie  belonged  to  the  deities  of  the  lower 
world,  or  Hades,  and  he  wears  cither  the  aft  crown,  emblem 
of  his  jurisdiction  over  the  dead,  and  the  Aiir  or  white 
crown,  in  his  character  of  lord  of  the  upper  world  or  hemi- 
sphere, or  else  the  lunar  disk,  but  this  only  at  a  later  period. 
The  sepulchral  tablets  or  tombstones  of  the  Egyptians  are 
dedicated  to  him  as  the  god  who  gave  all  the  blessings  of 
the  future  state  to  the  dead,  and  in  the  eighteenth  and  sub- 
sequent dynasties  his  form  is  constantly  seen  upon  them, 
and  also  upon  the  coffins  of  the  mummies,  especially  in  the 
judgment  seem-  in  Hade-.  The  coffins,  too,  were  modelled 
on  the  typo  of  that  of  the  god,  as  the  mummy  was  sup- 
pn-ed  to  be  embalmed  in  the  same  manner  and  to  repre- 
sent O>iris  himself.  Figures  of  the  god  are  found  in  wood, 
cloth,  and  barley,  and  sometimes  in  porcelain,  but  they  are 
most  common  in  bronze,  although  generally  of  a  later  ago, 
and  all  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities  abound  in  them. 
At  the  Greek  an  I  Unman  period,  especially  amongst  the 
Alexandrian  I  i  recks,  his  form  was  replaced  by  that  of 
Serapis  or  Pluti.  So  diffused  was  his  worship  in  earlier 
times  that  he  appears  on  the  Phoenician  coins  of  the  group 
of  islands  round  Malta,  hut  his  worship  was  not  so  uni- 
versal iti  the  days  of  the  Unman  empire  as  that  of  I  -is, 
though  it  prevailed  in  Egypt  to  the  last.  The  Greek  writers 
of  a  later  age  regarded  Osiris  as  the  prototype  of  Dionysus 
or  Bacchus.  and  confused  the  (Niri  ,-a-ed  Apis, 

with  their  Serapis,  with  whom,  indeed,  Osiritj  had  no  direct 
connection,  as  the  Apis  was  in  reality  a  type  or  avatar  of 
Ptah.  SAMTKI,  linn  11. 

Oskaloo'sa,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Clay  co.,  111.     Pop.  1171. 

Oskalooga,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Mahaska  oo.,  la.,  on 
the  Keokuk  and  lie-  Moines  and  the  Central  R.  R.  of  Iowa; 
has  2  college.-.  I',  public  school  houses,  12  churches,  2  woollen 
and  2  (louring  mills,  :!  banks.  I!  iron  and  brass  foundries. 
4  printing-offices,  3  lumber  yards,  gas-works,  steam  fire- 
engines.  4  weekly  newspapers,  an  artesian  well  9011  (Vet 
deep.  2  planing  mills,  and  stores.  Oskaloosa  is  located  in 
the  I"  ion  of  the  West.  Large  deposits  of  fire- 

clay and  iron  ore  exist,     pop.  of  city  ".204  ;  of  tp.  :).'!87. 
,V    NKKIIFIAM,  Ens.  ••  HKIIAUI." 


Oskaloosa,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Kan., 
midway  between  Leavenworth  and  Topeka  :  has  1  academy, 
2  school-buildings,  I  churches,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  and 
stores.  Principal  employment,  stock  raising  and  manu- 
facturing. Pop.  of  v.  «40  ;  of  tp.  Ifil.",. 

J.   VV.   KUBKKTS,   Ell.  "  fxDKI'KNDK.VT." 

Osman.    Sec  OTIIMA&. 

Os'mazome,  a  name  given  by  Thenard  to  that  portion 
of  meat  extract  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  contains 


thus, ,,-tiirents  of  the  flesh  which  determine  its  taste 

and  smell.  I'.  K.  <'n  vM.t.i.u. 

Os'mium  [Gr.  4»(ii),  "odor"],  an  clement  of  matter,  one 
"platinum  metals:"  that  is.  found  in  a-.-oeiation  in 
nature  with  platinum.  It-  only  ore  is  a  until  c  compound 
with  another  metal  of  the  -aim-  natural  group.  IKIIIII  M 
ivshieh  ,-ee),  forming  the  mineral  metallic  alloy  called  iri- 
dosniine  or  osmiridium,  \vhii-h  i  h  1 1  -I.  and  there 

fore   used   tor   tipping   gold    pen-.      Thi-   nalhe   a!lo\   c  .n 
tains  also   Ui  THKNIIM  (  which  ,-ee  i.     The  nietho. Is  , if  pro- 
curing metallic   osmium   and   its  compounds  from  the  ore 
are  complex  and  difficult.      Sci  eral  allotropie  modifications 
of  the  metal  seem  to  ha\  e  been  produced,  of    w  hich  the  den 

sily  of  one,  determined  by  |ie\ille  and  liehray.  21.1, 
placing  this  osmium  among  the  ln-:i  \  ie-i  know  n  sub-tano,--. 
iieing  equalled  in  that  respect  oiilv  by  two  or  three  of  the 
platinum  and  indium  allot  ropes.  Moreover,  a-  l>c»  ilh-  and 

Debruy'-  o-niiuln,  modified  h\  e\po-ure  to  the  highest  ob- 
tainable heat,  was  not  wholly  fu.-ed.  it  probably  was  still 
somewhat  porous;  and  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that 
osmium  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  the  hea\ii^t.  as  it  i-  (In- 
most Infusible,  of  kBOWn  -ub-iance-.  At  the  ino-t  inten-e 
heats  it  volatili/cs.  withoi;l  1'n-ion.  In  tine  division  it  is 
very  combustible,  burning  to  osmie  acid.  Osmium  i-  he 

licved  to  be,  in  some-  ofits ihinatimis,  the  most  poisonous 

also   of  known  snl'  I's   compounds,  when    heated 

before  the  blowpipe,  emit,  during  the  coinhiM  ion  to  o-mie 
acid,  a  singular  and  unplea-ant  odor,  whence  the  name  of 
the  element.  HKXIIV  Wi  UT/. 

Os'mose  [Gr.  «xriiot,  a  '-push"  or  ••  propnl.-ion  "],  a 
more  general  term  for  EXIHISMOSI:  i  which  sec)  and  exosmo-, . 
Diasmosc  is  another  term  which  has  been  used  to  include 
the  whole  subject. 

Osmundu.     See  Fr.nxs. 

Os'nabrttck,  town  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  on  the  Ilase, 
contains  a  large  cathedral,  a  town  hall,  in  which  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  was  signed  in  Hi  IS,  and  numerous  manu- 
factures of  tobacco,  chicory,  soap,  paper-hangings,  leather, 
linen  fabrics,  and  woollen  cloths.  Its  trade  is  said  to  have 
declined  since  the  enactment  of  the  German  tariff-union. 
Pop.  23,308. 

Os'naburg,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Stark  oo.,  0.     Pop.  2046. 

Oso'lo,  tp.  of  Elkhart  CO.,  Ind.     Pop._922. 

( >-pli nun rn 'i ii:r,or < )-.pliroin rn'id.T  ;  from o./, /,,-.,- 
menu* — i<7*poM<ros,  "  tracking  by  smell  " — the  chief  genus], 
a  sub-family  of  Anabantidic,  or  a  family  closely  related 
thereto,  containing  the  celebrated  gourami.  The  body  is 
oblong,  compressed,  and  covered  with  scales  of  moderate 
size;  the  lateral  line  uninterrupted;  the  head  compressed. 
covered  with  scales  similar  to  those  of  the  body  ;  eyes 
Mihmedian:  opercula  unarmed;  mouth  with  cleft  lateral 
and  oblique;  upper  jaw  protractile;  teeth  only  on  the  jaws; 
branchial  apertures  rather  narrow,  the  gill-membranes  of 
both  sides  being  connected  below  the  isthmus,  and  scaly; 
branchiostegal  rays  six  ;  dorsal  fin  with  variable  spinous 
and  soft  portions  :  anal  longer  than  the  dorsal ;  caudal  sep- 
arate ;  pectorals  generally  developed ;  ventrals  thoracic. 
The  skeleton  has  numerous  vertebra-  (in  the  gourami  12 
+  18-19);  second  superior  pharyngeal  bones  are  develop- 
ed ;  superior  branchials  also  present,  and  the  fourth  greatly 
laminated  and  modified  for  the  reception  and  retention  of 
water ;  the  stomach  has  two  pyloric  appendages.  The 
group  distinguished  thus,  especially  by  the  pharyngeal 
apparatus,  has  been  differentiated  by  Prof.  Cope  as  the 
type  of  a  distinct  family;  the  genera  that  belong  to  it 
have  not  been  specified,  but  Onjihi-o»tenu8  at  least  is  the 
typical  one  and  that  best  known,  other  genera  agreeing 
in  most  respects  being  Trirhoyatler  and  Jitiln,  but  whether 
they  belong  to  the  same  family  is  uncertain.  The  goura- 
mi, its  chief  representative,  is  famous  for  the  fine  quality 
of  its  flesh,  and  has  been  introduced  into  a  number  of 
countries.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  Southern  and 
Eastern  Asia.  THKODORE  GII.I.. 

Osprey.     See  FISH-HAWK. 

Os'seine  [Lat.  o«,  "  bone"],  the  modification  of  GEI.A- 
TIXK  (which  see)  that  occurs  in  bones,  forming  substan- 
tially the  whole  of  the  organic  part  of  the  bone,  apart 
from  the  tricalcic  phosphate,  which  makes  up  the  mass 
of  the  earthy  part.  Osseino  may-be  isolated  in  its  natural 
state  by  dissolving  out  the  earthy  part  of  the  bone  with 
muriatic  acid  and  long  and  repeated  washing  with  cold 
water.  It  then  form*,  before  drying,  a  soft  elastic  mass, 
which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  quickly  dissolves  in 
boiling  water  to  a  solution  of  ordinary  gelatine,  under- 
going, no  doubt,  during  the  boiling  some  chemical  trans- 
formation, of  molecular  volume,  at  least,  not  yet  investi- 
gated. Osseine  forms  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  hones  of  a  human  child,  which  proportion  in  an 
adult  falls  to  from  35  to  40  per  cent.,  the  variations  being 
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in  bones  from  different  parts  of  the  skeleton,  the  os  tem- 
porum  and  humerus  in  the  adult  containing  least  and  the 
costal  or  rib  bones  the  most.  In  aged  persons  the  osseine 
sometimes  falls  so  low  that  the  bones  become  weak  and 
easily  fractured.  HESBY  WUBTZ. 

Os'seo,  post-v.  of  Hillsdalo  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R. 

OsseOj  post-v.  of  Hennepin  co.,  Minn. 

Osseo,  post-v.  of  Trempealeau  co.,  Wis. 

Os'sian,  post-v.  of  Wells  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Fort  Wayne 
Muncio  and  Cincinnati  R.  R. 

Ossijin,  post-v.  of  Winneshiek  co.,  la.,  on  the  Chicago 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  It.  R.  Pop.  about  500. 

Ossian,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  1168. 

Ossiiiu.     See  MACI-HERSON,  JAMES. 

Ossification.  See  HISTOLOGY,  OSTEOLOGY,  and  SKEL- 
ETON. 

Os'sifrage(  the  "bone-breaker"),  a  name  formerly  given 
to  various  rapacious  birds,  especially  to  some  of  the  eagles 
and  to  the  LAMMERGEIER  (which  see).  The  latter  is  believed 
to  be  the  ossifrage  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 

Ossineke,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Alpena  co.,  Mich.     P.  144. 

Os'sining,  tp.  of  Wcstchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Hud- 
son River,  includes  village  of  Sing-Sing  (originally  "Os- 
sinsing  "),  noted  for  its  prison,  and  four  hamlets  :  has  ex- 
tensive marble  quarries,  and  was  included  in  the  manor  of 
Philipsburgh  before  the  Revolution.  Pop.  7798. 

Os'sipee,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
the  Conway  division  of  the  Eastern  R.  R.,  in  a  picturesque 
region  S.  E.  of  the  White  Mountains.  Pop.  1822. 

Os'soli  (SARAH  MARGARET  Fuller),  MARCHIONESS,  b. 
in  Cambridgepurt,  Mass.,  May  23,  1S10  ;  daughter  of  Hon. 
Timothy  Fuller,  a  representative  in  Congress  1817-25  ;  was 
in  early  childhood  a  proficient  in  the  classical  languages 
and  modern  literature,  but  noted  for  eccentricities  and  the 
violence  of  her  passions  :  retired  from  school  at  the  ago 
of  fifteen  to  devote  herself  to  solitary  study;  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  modern  German  classics  :  taught  lan- 
guages in  Boston  to  private  classes  and  in  Mr.  Alcott's 
school  after  the  death  of  her  father  in  1835;  became  prin- 
cipal of  a  school  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1837 ;  took  ex- 
treme interest  in  the  philosophical  views  of  R.  W.  Emer- 
son ami  his  literary  associates;  gave  a  series  of  eoni-er- 
sazion!  for  ladies  at  Boston  1839;  was  in  1840  editor  of 
the  Dint,  a  quarterly  magazine  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
propagation  of  the  new  ideas ;  became  widely  known  for 
brilliant  powers  of  conversation;  published  in  1839  a 
translation  of  Eckermann's  Conversation*  n-ith  Goethe,  and 
in  1841  the  Letters  of  fi'iint/>',-i>tle  and  Ilettina ;  made 
in  1843  a  journey  to  Lake  Superior,  and  wrote  A  Summer 
ott  the  Lakes  ;  removed  to  New  York  in  Dec.,  1844;  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  family  of  Horace  Greeley  and  a 
writer  for  the  Tri/nnir,  to  which  she  contributed  most  of 
the  Papers  on  Art  ami  Literature  issued  in  a  volume  in 
1846  ;  expanded  .in  early  essay  in  the  Dial  into  a  volume 
entitled  Woman  in  the  \inetecnth  Century  (1S4.">);  went  to 
Europe  early  in  1846 ;  visited  Rome  in  May,  1847,  whence 
she  wrote  letters  to  the  Tribune;  married  in  December  a 
Roman  nobleman,  Giovanni  Angelo  Ossoli ;  was  a  witness 
of  the  Roman  revolution  i.f  IS4S  ;md  of  the  siege  of  Rome 
by  the  French  in  1849.  at  which  time  she  was  appointed 
by  Mazzini  directress  of  one  of  the  hospitals;  embarked 
at  Leghorn  for  the  U.  S.  in  the  ship  Elizabeth  May  17, 
1850,  accompanied  by  her  husband  and  infant  son.  and 
with  them  perished  by  shipwreck  at  Fire  Island,  near  New 
York,  July  1C,  1850.  An  unpublished  history  of  the 
Roman  revolution  was  lost  with  her.  A  monument  to 
her  memory  has  been  erected  in  Mount  Auburn  cemetery. 
Two  volumes  of  appreciative  Memoirs  by  R.  W.  Emerson, 
W.  II.  Channing,  and  James  Freeman  Clarke  appenn-'l 
in  1851.  A  new  edition  of  her  work  on  Womnu  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  to  which  were  added  many  other  scat- 
tered papers  on  the  same  subject,  was  issued  in  1855  by 
her  brother,  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller,  and  the  same  gentle- 
man published  in  1856  her  collected  newspaper  corre- 
spondence under  the  title  At  Home  and  Abroad.  A  new 
edition  of  her  complete  works  appeared  at  Boston  in  1874. 

Os'sory  (THOMAS  Butler),  EARL  or,  son  of  the  first 
duke  of  Ormond,  b.  in  the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 
July  9,  1634;  fought  with  conspicuous  valor  in  the  great 
rebellion ;  was  imprisoned  for  several  months  in  the  Tower 
by  Cromwell;  took  refuge  in  Flanders;  returned  with 
Charles  II.,  and  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland  1660:  aided  the  duke  of  Albemarle  in  gaining 
the  celebrated  naval  battle  of  the  Downs  over  the  Dutch 
fleet  June,  1666  ;  was  rewarded  by  the  title  of  Baron  Butler 
of  Moore  Park  Sept.  14,  1666;  was  made  rear-admiral  and 


second  in  command  to  Prince  Rupert  1673  ;  led  the  Eng- 
lish troops  in  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Orange  1677; 
contributed  to  the  defeat  of  Marshal  Luxembourg  at  Mons 
1678,  and  perished  by  shipwreck  July  30,  1680. 

Ostade,  van  (ADRIAN),  (1610-1685),  a  Dutch  painter 
of  genre,  b.  at  Lubeck  ;  studied  at  Haarlem  ;  made  his 
resilience  at  Amsterdam.  His  pictures  are  common  in 
European  galleries  and  favorably  seen  in  England.  His 
works,  of  which  nearly  400  are  catalogued,  represent  scenes 
of  innocent  happiness  in  humble  life,  and  arc  remarkable 
for  sincerity  of  feeling,  harmony  of  color,  and  correctness 
of  drawing.  His  works  are  much  esteemed  by  connois- 
seurs. 0.  B.  FROTHINGIIAM. 

Ostade,  van  (ISAAC),  younger  brother  and  pupil  of 
Adrian,  b.  also  at  Lubeck  about  1617;  his  latest  work 
bears  date  of  1654.  His  pictures  represent  cheerful  oxit- 
door  scenes  in  inn-yards  and  village  squares.  They  are 
not  numerous,  and  are  highly  valued. 

0.  B.  FROTHING  HAM. 

Ostash'kov,  town  of  European  Russia,  government 
of  Twer,  on  Lake  Salig,  has  extensive  tanneries  and  manu- 
factures of  booths,  axes,  sickles,  and  scythes;  also,  it  has 
important  fisheries.  Pop.  10,827. 

Ostend',  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  on 
the  German  Ocean,  has  a  good  harbor,  is  fortified  and  neatly 
built,  and  communicates  daily  by  steamers  with  London 
and  Dover.  Besides  manufactures  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and 
ropes,  it  carries  on  important  fisheries  of  oysters,  cod,  and 
herrings,  and  is  much  frequented  as  a  bathing-place.  Pop. 
17,159. 

Osteogloss'idae  [from  Otlenglnnum — to-rcav,  "bone," 
and  y\ta<r(ra,  "tongue" — the  best-known  genus],  a  family 
of  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  order  Tcleocephali,  and  sub- 
order Physostomi,  characterized  by  the  peculiar  form  and 
bony  head.  The  body  is  more  or  less  elongated,  com- 
pressed, and  covered  with  large  hard  scales  composed  of 
innsiiic-likc  pieces;  the  lateral  line  high,  little  incurved 
from  the  back,  and  with  widened  mucous  ducts:  the  head 
oblong,  with  the  integument  very  thin,  and  cheeks  pro- 
tected, with  large  suborbital  and  postorbital  plates ;  oper- 
cula  large ;  nostrils  double ;  mouth  with  a  lateral  cleft ; 
its  upper  margin  formed  by  the  intermaxillaries  at  the 
middle  and  the  supramaxillarics  at  the  sides  :  teeth  acute, 
on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate:  gill  apertures  large;  bran- 
chiostegal  rays  numerous  (8-16) ;  dorsal  and  anal  posterior 
elongated,  the  anal  originating  farther  forward  than  the 
dorsal:  caudal  separately  developed ;  pectorals  inserted 
low  down  on  each  side  of  the  throat ;  vcntrals  perfect,  not 
very  far  from  the  head.  The  skeleton  has  numerous  ver- 
tebrae (60-80).  The  stomach  is  not  coacal,  but  has  two 
pyloric  appendages.  The  family  is  noted  for  the  peculiar 
distribution  of  its  species.  It  is  divisible  into  two  sub- 
families :  (1)  Osteogtotsiiue,  in  which  the  abdomen  is  tren- 
chant, having  two  genera,  Ofteogloffum,  represented  in  S. 
America,  and  S<-lero),ftr(ji'tt,  with  one  species  in  several  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  another  in  Queensland,  Aus- 
tralia; and  (2)  Itetrrntimr.  also  with  two  genera:  Heterotis, 
peculiar  to  West  Africa  and  the  Nile,  and  Arapaimn,  con- 
fined to  S.  America.  A  species  (A  f^mimn  </iffai*}  of  the 
l;ist  genus  reaches  a  gigantic  size,  sometimes  exceeding  15 
feet  in  length  and  weighing  upwards  of  400  pounds.  It 
is  taken  sometimes  with  a  hook  baited  with  small  fishes, 
and  sometimes  with  a  harpoon.  It  is  quite  esteemed  in 
Brazil,  and  sells  for  a  high  price.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Osteol'ogy  [Gr.  ixniov,  "bone,"  and  Aoyos,  "dis- 
course"], the  science  of  the  skeleton  of  vertcbrnted  ani- 
mals. This  skeleton  is  composed  of  bone,  or  its  cartilag- 
inous or  membranous  basis,  the  intimate  structures  of 
which  have  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  article  COM- 
PARATIVE ANATOMY  (which  see).  The  skeleton  consists 
either  of  a  cartilaginous  or  membranous  continuum,  or  of 
cartilaginous  or  osseous  segments  arranged  in  continuous 
succession,  so  as  to  fotm  two  tubes,  one  superior  and  one 
inferior,  attached  by  a  solid  axis  between  them,  the  whole 
furnished  with  various  appendages.  Each  axial  segment 
is  in  turn  composed  of  sub-segments,  each  of  which  arises 
from  a  separate  (sometimes  more  than  one)  centre  of  ossi- 
fication in  the  primal  cartilage  or  membrane.  Each  pri- 
mary segment  of  the  skeleton  is  called  a  vertebra,  and  each 
vertebra  is  composed  of  the  same  elementary  segments, 
some  of  which  may  bo  omitted,  subdivided,  etc.,  and  also 
greatly  modified  in  their  form  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  viscera  they  enclose.  The  superior  arches  or  tubes 
protect  the  nervous  axis  of  the  animal,  while  the  inferior 
surround  the  nutritive  organs,  or  the  digestive,  circulatory, 
respiratory,  and  reproductive  systems.  The  elementary 
segments  and  their  modifications  arc  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing sections  from  the  cranial,  thoracic,  and  caudal  re- 
gions respectively,  in  order  to  display  the  excessive  devel- 
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opmellts  of  the  1,1  ui'ilt 
or  upper  aivh  !  Fig.  I  1, 
the  /,./„«/  or  lower 
arch  (Fig.  -'I.  and  of 
MID  :li :.  .'•  i. 
by  lelurlion  of  the 
arches.  The  elements 
are  natocil  as  tallow  s  : 
n  -.  [M  i!!  al  spine 

h  ysi.s  ; 

diaj.oph  v-is  ; 
pleura  pophysi.s  • 
ha-niapophysia;        ««, 
ha-mal  spine.       Ill  ail- 
dition    to    thc<c.  there 
are      other      p 
less  universally   pres- 
nirlv.     on     the 

middle    IIDJ    ot     u1*  CranlAl  Mgmeot:  >,  «  '-ntniin;  np,  neu- 
ccntnim     above,     ij:.      rapophYsJs ;  M,  neural  ipiii« 
cpapophvsis  (Fig.  I  i.      pophysls ; pp, pleurnpopnj 


•I/; 


. 
pfcpophyBft;  A*.  l 


spine. 


r,n    the    middle    line 

helmv,  ////,  hypiipoph- 

vM-i   i  Fiir.  2),  an<l  on   the  side  of  the  of-ntrnm   below  the 

diap<'pli\>is,   I'll,    parapophystfl    (  Fi^.   ~.    represented    h\- 

capitular  articulation  fur  rib).      In   the  thoracic  vertebra 

I'!'..   '-'. 


Thoracic  segment  from  a  crocodile.     Letters  as  in   Fi>?.  1  :  «p, 
x.yya  pupli  VMS;    ,//-.    «liap«tpb  ysis  ;    ;wi,    parapuphysi?,  ;    Ay,    hy- 

;  (//*,  appendage. 


the  segments  correspond  to  the  following  special  names 

of  the  hune<  :  neural  >pine,  */,,',  ,»N*  f,,-'"-<-H*  ;  zygapophysis, 
articular  proem*;  diiipophysis,  transverse  process;  ncu- 
nrch  ; 


pleanpophysis,    rift :     hae- 
mapophysi.^,  t)nn-n'-i<-   rib  or 


f,f> 


nil-mill      m-i/lili'ill  ;      centrum, 

body, 

There  are  many  peculiar- 
ities in    tile    -egments    w  ilirll 

compose  the  skull  of  Verto- 
brata,  on  which  account  the 
name  of  vertebra-  has  been 
Mr  ni  i-i!  them.  Si  lire  they  also 
present  great  likenesses  to 
tlie  \ertchra'  of  the  body  in 
their  growth  history  a.s  well 
as  composition,  they  may 

be  regarded  as  representing    Caudal  segme'nt  from  dugong. 
a    special   class  ol    \ertcbra>. 

The  limbs  of  Vc-tehrata  also  have  received  a  variety  of 
interpretations.  These,  when  fully  represented  by  a  front 
pair  and  a  hinder  pair,  are  attached  to  corresponding 
arches,  which  depend  from  the  \erlohral  axis,  and  are 
therefore  haMlial.  The  pelvic  arch,  which  bears  the  hinder 
limbs,  is  attached  to  the  vertebra-,  hence  represents  plcii- 
rapophysis  (iliinii}  and  two  ha-mapophyses  (vi/..  inrhinin 
and  i>nl'hi.  That  which  supports  the  fore  limbs,  or  the 
scapular  arch,  is  not  attached  to  a  vertebral  body  in  any 
class  excepting  that  of  the  fishes,  and  then  it  is  to  1 1 
cipital  or  posterior  segment  of  the  skull  and  by  dermal 
bones  only.  It  has  been  supposed  to  represent  a  hii'rnal 
arch,  embracing  pleurapophy  -is  i  MOjmla  '  ami  ha -inapoph 
ysis  (eoracoid).  It  is  i  hns  n-pt  e-mte.1  a  -  -liit'ied  from  its 
original  position  in  all  animals  above  the  fishes.  The 
limbs  ha\c  been  looked  upon  as  lateral  appendages  of 
these  arches,  like  the  iineinate  processes  of  the  ribs  i  Fig. 
1!,  if/.),  opereula  of  the  su-p.  n-.,r  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
fishes,  etc.  In  order,  however,  to  reach  positive  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  limnologies  or  mutual  correspondences  of 
these  segments,  it  is  nrrc-sary  to  e\amin-  the 

Development  »/  tl/*   Sl:<l<tmt. — The   spinal  column   will 
first  claim   attention.     The  germinal  layer  of  the  yolk  of 
the  egg,  or  blastoderm,  is  early  marked  by  a  linear  imprcs- 
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lion,  the  "  primitive  groove."  The  blastoderm  is  di\idcd 
into  three  la\ei-.  of  which  this  lower  or  mucous  stratum 
ultimately  forms  the  interior  lining  of  the  alimentary 

canal,  and  the  upper  or  MTOIIS  -iratuni  forms  the  ccichro 
spinal  ncrvnii-  ;t\js  :u,(l  the  cpidcrmi-  of  the  body.  1'iom 
the  middle  layer,  or  niesodla  t.  an'  de\eloped  the  remain 
der  of  the  internal  organs,  etc.  It  is  the  upward  lon^itn 
dinal  folding  of  the  upper  ami  middle  layers  icpibla.-t  and 
Milt)  On  i-ach  side  into  the  "doi-al  lamina'"  that 

form-  tl primitive  groove."      The  lamina-  grow  towards 

each  other  and  unite  along  the  median  line,  forming  the 
neural  canal.  The  two  la\cr-  are  at  the  same  time  loldi  d 
downwards,  forming  the  out-ide  of  the  lamina,  and  with 
the  lower  or  h\  poblast  continue  downwards  as  parallel 
folds,  or  ventral  lamina-.  The  middle  layer  divide-,  the 
inner  lamina,  with  the  hypobla'l.  formin 
--anal,  while  the  ouler.  \\ilh  rhe  me-<d.la-l.  torn,  the  outer 
walls  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  the  .-omatoplciiie.  In 
the  mean  time,  there  appears  in  rhe  layers  below  the  prim- 
itive groove  a  cylindrical  body  of  largo  colls  tilled  with 
transparent  protoplasm  or  jelly,  around  which  are  d 
cntiated  from  two  to  four  layers,  forming  a  .-heath. 


c  6  e 

Longitudinal  section  of  the  jmsterior  part  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn of  //  H.IU  Kolliker):  a,  ftbro-cartUaginoua 
part  of  sheath  of  chorda  dorsalis:  /<,  L'-huinou-  «hon|a;  r, 
osseous  double  cone  perforat*-d  for  rl 

section  of  a  vertebra  to  on<'  sid--  of  the  [M-rforation  ;  J,  r  hr  ,  \- 
ternal  lateral  osseous  plates  of  the  vertebra;;  f,  the  cartilage 
filling  the  interspace  of  a  double  cone, 

cylinder  is  the  chorda  danmlin,  whieh  extends  forwards  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  end  of  the  primitive  groove. 
The  portion  of  the  groove  above  it  is  enlarged,  and  then 
bent  downward  in  front  of  the  chorda.  There  is  a  con- 
striction in  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  now  enclosed 
groove,  or  neural  canal,  so  that  three  vesicles  are  formed, 
which  are  the  concavities  of  the  throe  axial  segments  of 
the  future  brain.  The  walls  of  this  neural  canal  are  con- 
tinuous from  the  one  end  of  the  animal  to  the  other.  In 
the  bodily  portion  of  the  axis,  that  part  of  the  bla-toderm 
which  surrounds  the  chorda  dorsalis  early  pre-cnts  the  ap- 
pearance of  sub-quadrate  cartilaginous  segments  or  bodies, 
which,  extending,  gradually  enclose  the  chorda  as  rings. 
At  the  same  time,  corresponding  segments  appear  in  the 
dorsal  lamina;.  These  are  the  bases  of  the  future  verte- 
bra;, representing  centrum  and  neurapophysis.  The  dia- 
pophyscs  and  ribs  appear  in  the  form  of  cartilage  in  the 

Flo.  5. 


Head  of  a  foetal  lamb,  dissected  so  as  to  show  Meckcl's  cartilage, 
M(from  Huxlcv):  M,  the  malleus;  i,  the  im-u-;  TII.  tin-  tym- 
panic; H,  the  hyoi'l;  .v./,  the  s.jiiamosjil  ;  1't,  the  pterygoid; 
pi,  the  palatine;  /  the  lachrymal;  pmx,  premaxillarr ;  ff, 
nasal  sac;  /.'//,  F.usUu  hian  tube. 

somatoplcure.  The  elements  are  completed  by  the  deposit 
of  phosphate  of  lime  round  the  nutritive  vessels,  or  the 
process  of  os-itication  ;  and  they  may  remain  distinct  from 
each  other  or  become  co-ossified,  according  to  the  type  of 
vertebrate.  The  manner  of  ossification  of  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  varies  as  follows : 
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I.  Spinal  column  represented  by  the  membranous  sheath 
of  the  chorda  dorsalis  :  class  Leptoeardii  (lancelct). 

II.  Spinal    column    represented    by   the    membranous 
sheath  of  the  chorda,  and  cartilaginous  neurapophyses  and 
pleurapophyses  :  class  Dennopteri  (lamprey)  and  the  C'Acm- 
ilfostd  {sturgeon,  etc.). 

III.  Column  represented  by  imperfect 
ossifications  of  the  sheath  of  the  chorda 
alone,  with    similar   neurapophyses  and 
pleurapophyses :    certain   sharks ;    e.   <j. 
Hexain-hiis. 

IV.  Bodies  of  column  ossifications  of 
the  proper  sheath  of  the  chorda,  together 
with  tho  investing  sheath  of  blastoderm  ; 
a,  ossification    less  complete:    class    Se~ 
fac&it,  Okost  sbarkl  and  rays;  ««,  ossifi- 
cation   more    complete :    Tcleostei,   bony 
fishes. 

V.  Centra   of  vertebras   composed   of 
ossifications  of  the  external  or  blastoder- 
mic    investment  of    the  chorda :    classes 
Ifatractiia,  llcptilia,  Area,  and  Mammalia. 

The  ossification  of  the  bodies,  commencing  in  the  circum- 
ference of  the  sheath,  first  completes  a  ring,  which  then 
grows  inwards,  constricting  the  chorda.  The  latter  may 
be  nearly  or  quite  divided  by  the  osseous  body,  and  por- 
tions of  it  and  the  sheath  remain  between  the  biconcave 
centra  as  doubly-conical  or  globular  bodies,  as  in  the  osse- 
ous fishes  and  many  salamanders. 

When  cartilage  appears  round  the  chorda  dorsalis,  in 
what  becomes  the  base  of  the  skull,  it  is  not  segmented. 
It  is  plate-like,  and  sends  a  bar  on  each  side  round  that 
FIG.  6. 


pears  that  themembrane  bone  represents  the  primary  condi- 
tion, and  one  that  prevailed  among  the  earliest  Vertebrata, 
while  the  penetration  of  ossification  to  the  cartilage  was 
tho  mode  of  origin  of  the  first  cartilage  bones.  Hence, 
though  corresponding  ones  of  the  cranial  bones  may  have 
difl'erent  origins  to-day,  their  correspondence  is  not  thereby 


Cranium  of  Ii/uana  tuberculata,  from  behind, 
part  of  the  brain  cavity  (hypophysis)  which  is  deeurved  in 
front  of  the  end  of  the  chorda.  The  bars  reunite  in  front 
of  it,  forming  another  smaller  plate.  The  borders  of  the 
plates  then  curve  upwards,  forming  the  sides  of  the  prim- 
ordial cartilaginous  skull,  and,  meeting  above,  close  it  in, 
frequently,  however,  leaving  a  vacuity  in  the  middle  line, 
or  a  fontanclle.  In  the  cranial  as  in  the  spinal  parts  of 
the  axis,  cartilaginous  rods  appear  in  the  inferior  folds  of 

FIG.  7. 


Pm* 


Cranium  of  the  snapping- turtle. 

destroyed.  The  base  of  the  brain-case  ossifies  into  three 
bones,  the  posterior  tho  basioccipital,  the  next  tho  bant- 
sphenoid,  foe  anterior  the  presphenoid.  The  sides  of  the 
case  ossify  three  plate-like  bones,  which  correspond  to  and 
rest  on  these ;  namely,  the  ejcoccipitnl,  the  (dixjihi-nnid,  and 
the  orbitospkenoid.  Closing  the  cranial  cavity  above  are 
the  three  corresponding  bones,  the  ntpraoocipital,  pttrtctitl, 
and  frontal.  Thus,  three  distinct  cranial  segments  are 
presented,  the  occipital,  the  parietal,  and  the  frontal.  A 
section  of  the  parietal  arch  is  seen  at  Fig.  1  (»  ft,  parie- 
tal; n  p,  alisphenoid;  c,  basisphenoid).  Of  their  ele- 
Fiu.  10. 


Cranium  of  the  loggerhead 
turtle,  from  behind. 


Cranium  of  Iguana  tuberculata,  profile. 

the  blastoderm  or  somatopleure,  forming  the  visceral  arches, 

the  upper  pieces  of  which  become  the  ribs.     Two  of  these 

appear  beneath  the  posterior  part  of  the  skull,  which  be- 

come the  fiyoid  arch,  and  the  mnndibular  arch  or  lower 

jaw  ;  a  third  appears  as  nearly  horizontal,  extending  from 

the  base  of  the  second  to  near  the  end  of  the  cartilaginous 

skull  in  front.  When 

ossification   sets  in, 

the  segmentation  of 

the    skull    appears, 

This,  however,  takes 

place     under     two 

forms  :    the    ossific 

deposit      may      be 

made  in  the   carti- 

lage or  in  the  mem- 

brane investing  that 

cartilage,      funning 

tho     cartilage     and 


membrane  bones  of 
anatomists.     It  ap- 


Posterior  part  of  cranium  of  iguana, 
the  arches  removed. 


mcnts  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones  arc  membrane  bones, 
the  remainder  cartilage  bones.     An  extended  mem- 
brane bone,  the  pitrrmphenoiil,  takes  the  place  more 
or  less  completely  of  the  cartilage  bones,  forming  the 
axis  or  base  of  the  brain-eusc  in  the  fishes  and  ba- 
trachians.     In  front  of  it  is  another  membrane  bone, 
which  is  always  present,  the  rotncr,  which  forms  the 
axis  of  that  part  of  the  skull  which  lies  in  front  of 
*^c  Dra'n'casc'     This  consists,  first,  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  which  is  a  flattened  cylinder  formed    by  tho 
union  of  the  upturned  borders  of  the  primitive  car- 
tilaginous basal  plate  of  that  part  of  the  skull.    After 
\miting  at  the  top,  they  turn  downward  in  the  middle 
line,  forming  a  vertical  scplum.       l.amimu  project 
into  the  cavities  so  formed,  from  the  outer  wall,  on 
which    the     branches    of    the    olfactory    nerve    are 
spread ;  these   arc   the   tni'binal    bones.      On   top    of  tho 
ethmoid  two  membrane  bones  are  developed,  the  nnsalt ; 
at  their  sides  behind  and  in  front  of  the  orbit,  two  other 
membrane    bones    may    be   present  —  viz.    the   prqfrontal 
(the  upper)  and  the  lachrymal   (the  lower).       \\'e    have 


Flu.  11. 
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Cranium  of  the  snake  A'ntoprt/is  umcolor. 
then  a  fourth   or   ethmoid  segment.     It  remains  to  con- 
sider another  series  of  bones  situated  between  the  parietal 
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;ind  i|.i(;il   segments.     Tin  lend  I  .  MM'  mill       several  osseous  segment-.      In  fishes  these  are  called  ihr- 

,|],.  |i,M.  ,,l   ilii-  superior  IIP  iii-urul  arch,  but  iiri'  developed      ginning  :ii  tin'  i-niiiiiini  <  the  l,i/,,,,iitii,lil,iilnr.  the  ,i,i/,,,l;,,f. 


u| 

in  the  oartilage   in   whieh  tin-  Bemlolroubw  oankli  of  the 

lub.vrinMi  of  tin'  auditory  organ-  arc  embedded.     The  up 
per  lateral  bone,  whieh  i«  n-milly  onh  |,re-ent  in  fishes,  i> 

11          ,,  I      _. I  !>..! 


the  ItyfoiyoJ,  '•'  ml.,!, ,,,, I.  and  ii-  the  niiilille  piece  below,  the 
i't-ili'liit.  'file  fir-1  n;inii'il  is  a  large  liiinr.  uii'l  mppoitl 
n  part  the  nrtii'iilation  of  the  Inner  jaw  through  the  inter 


the  ptcrotic ;   it    i-  plerotd    by  the   external  canal,      lielow      vention  of  the  inferior  quadrate.     In  reptiles   it  is  reprc 
this  is  the  proUtie  bone,  which  i.-.-eivcs  the 
anterior  canal.     The  p,,-ierior  c-anal  pass.-s 
through  a  bone  whieh  is  situated  between  the 
I,  the  cvoccipital.  and  the  supr.ioeeip 

,    the  ,/,i:,li''.        The   tw liaeent 

h  .lies    la-t    name. I    also    -llpp.ot    portions    of 

its   are.      A  fourth   and    membrane    bone,  the 

.  hind   the   prootic  and    in 

front  of  the  C'.voeeipital,  but  takes  no  pint 
in  the  organs  of  hearing.  Its  presence  ll 
\  cry  irregular. 

If  we  fmi  to  the  inferior  or  h al  arches. 

we  lind  three  constantly  (with  a  few   cx.-.-p 

.n  I  several  others  ocra -i.  ma  !U  pre-cnt.    ljj,1Krilms  of  the  skeleton  of  the  first  and    second  \ise.ral  arch.,    in    li/ard  ,  \  , 
The  former  are,  be  "inning  at  the  front  of  the       mammal  ,  It ,,  and  ..-scons  lish  'C '..     1  irst  \  iseeral  arch  i 1  .  shaded,  s, 
skull. the  maxilla,  v.  the  ma  ml  ihlllar,  and  the        mjarly  unshaded.      .!/./,    Meek'Ts  ca,i.  .,  rlienlarcj    If,,.  Mnailratuill  ; 
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arches;    the   hitter    are   the    liran-liial       jjjfjl^fljrt,  i 

arches,  present    only  in    lishes   and   some   ha- 
tra-diians.      The    maxillary  rods    of  opposite   sides    do   not 
meet    on   Mic  middle   line,  hut   tho  apex    of   the   elhni..id 
arch  is  produced  and   its  mem  l.ra  nc  <•   -ilies   t.n  each   side. 
forming  the    prc.maxilhiry  bones,  whieh    in    all   vertel 
occupy   th"    space    between    the    max il la ries.     The    latter 
result    from  the   o.-.ilieation  of  the  membrane  eo\ering  tho 
eartilage  of  tho  lirst  risoerol  rods.     Their  inner  margins 


•es     i 

capsule  ;    /'/./. 


s  ;   MM.  liyoimindil.ular  ; 
eryKoid. 
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Cranium  of  fchttiyoxaunts,  profile. 

grow  together,  forming  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  removing 
the  posto.inr  opening  or  the  nostrils  to  the  back  part  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  an  inner  portion  of  the  maxillary  carti- 
lage ossifies  into  the  palatine  (anterior)  and  pterygoid 
(posterior)  hones,  which  extend  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
mandibalar  arch.  The  latter  arch  in  its  cartilaginous 
stitc  is  known  as  .!/. . •!,-,!'»  '•ni-til<i</r.  The  part  next  the 
skull  becomes  scpaiafc.l  IV. .m  the  rest,  and  is  the  support 
of  the  palatoptcry^'oid  cartilage.  The  remaining  portion 
may  be  wanting,  as  in  the  lampreys  |  ll,  i •„,:,/, I, , •/' '.  or  may 
remain  as  a  movable  ar!  iciilatcd  lower  jaw.  If  these  pof- 
tions  remain  cartilaginous,  we  have  the  permanent  condi- 
tion seen  in  the  sharks  and  rays.  In  Ir.ny  fishes  three 
ossifications  appear  in  it,  namely  (commencing  next  the 
skull)  the  ,,i>i«ii>r, -i/, [*,;</,  the  inferior  i/:u,'lt •"',•,  and  the 
<u-[f'-n/tii\  In  the  membrane  surrounding  the  latter  tho 
((H'/iif,u-  and  ,-nrinmitl  bones  appear  in  s.ilne;  round  the 
remainder  of  Meckel's  cartilage  the  <le»tnry  is  developed 
in  all  Vertebra^  above  l>ermopteri.  In  reptiles  and  birds, 
the  uietaptorygoid  and  the  inferior  quadrate  are  rcpresent- 
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sented  by  a  flat   plate,  usually  cartilaginous,  attached  to  the 
-tapes.      h,  mammals  it  is  drawn  into  the  ti  m  panic  cham- 
ber  of  the   ear,  behind    the   malleus,  and    is   known    a-   the 
/«.•««  or  anvil.     The  nc\t    segment    is   short    in  li-hcs.  ,,,,.[ 
in  reptiles  forms  a  rod,  which  abuts  with  an  expansion  like 
a  lid  against  the-  fenestnv  of  the  labyrinth  id'  the  ear.      In 
mammals  it  is  entirely  enclosed  in  the  tympanic   chamber, 
as  the  «(»/»•«.  and  is  behind  the  incus.     The 
Kl>//,,lii/,it   segment  is   united    by  suture   with 
the   ceratohyal   in    lishes;    in    reptiles    and 
mammal-  it  i-  eartila  L'inous  ,,r  ligalncntous, 
the  portion  next  the  skull  in  the  latter  being 
called  the  »/y/.,/'/  protnt.     In  the  lampreys. 
tho  lowest  vertebrates,  the  palatoptei  \  i_ri>id 
arch  comes  off  from  the  posterior  border  of 
the  ethmoid  superior  arch,  the  mandibular 
from  Mie  hinder  part  of  the  frontal  region, 
and  the  hyoid  from  what  corresponds  with 
the  parietal  or  occipital  arch  when  ossified. 
The  relations  to  the  upper  arches  arc  not  so 
definite  in  the  higher  \ dtchrata. 

It   remains    to   notice    some    membrane 
bones   which  protect  the  sides  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  the  muscles  attached  to  them.     The  maxillary 
carries  on  its  posterior  end  a  more  or  less   flat  rod,  tho 
mnlnr  bone,  which  protects  tho  orbit  below  in  mammals 
and    many    reptiles.     On   its   posterior   end    it   is  joined 
to  another  piece,  the  twamotal.     In  mammals  this  piece 
lies    like   a   plate    on    the    side   of    the   temple,    and    unites 
with  the  prootic  and  cpiotic  bones  to  form  the  t'nijuim!. 
In  reptiles,  where  the   ear-bones  project   and   carry  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  away  from   the  skull,  the 
squamosal  accompanies  them  and  stands  above  the  end 
of  the  quadrate,  supported  on  the  projecting  rod  formed 
of  the  prootic,  cxoccipital,  etc.,  whicn  i«  now  known  as  the 
timpeiitorium.     In  Batrachia  it  lies  over  the  length  of  tho 
quadrate,  and  in  fishes  occupies  a  similar  position  on  the 
outer  face  of  the  inferior  quadrate  and  hyomandihular,  and 
is  known  as  the  prfopfrcnltnn.     other  membrane  bones  are 
a. bled  :  namely,  the  opcrcnlum  and  suboperenlum   behind 
it,  and  the  interoperculum  below  it.     The  malar  rod  may 
be  connected  with  tho  end  of  the  quadrate  in  reptiles  and 
Batrachia  by  an  intervening  bone,  the  quadrato-jngal,  and 
with   the   postfrontal,   completing  the    orbit    behind    in 
many  Mammalia  and  Rcptilia.     In  the  latter  it  is  usu- 
ally done  by  the  intervention  of  a  separate  bone,  tho 
postorbital,  and  with  the  squaniosal  through  a  /ygomati •• 
OA   bone.     In  some   Batrachia  i  >v, .,,.,-, /,!in/;)  the  space  so 
'        enclosed  with  the  median  bones  of  the  skull  is  roofed 
over  by  a  special  plate,  the  snprtitcinporul.    Still  another 
bone  is  formed   in  reptiles,  mammals,  etc.,  which  dc\cl 
ops  in  the  cartilage  near  the  position   occupied   by  the 
intercalare  in  some  li-hcs :   namely,  the  opisthotic-.     In 
mammals  it  unites  with  Ih  ;d  prootic  to  form 

the  mastnid  and  f,,'tr<u,M  portion^  l(f  the  temporal  bone. 
In  tortoises  arid   pythonomorphs   it   forms   part  of  tho 
'.rinin,  and  is  \ery  much  elongated   in  serpents. 


I'mr.  premaxill.iry;  .'/>,  maxillary;  PI,  palatine;  Prf,  prefrontal ;  I"  lizards  it  sends  a  process  upward   with  the  s,|nam 


the  true  sup-      tory  lobes  of  the  brain  :  the  frontal  is  in  front  of  Hie  optic- 


ed  by  a  single  bone,  the  if,!,,,  I,  -,,!,•.  which 

port  of  the  under  jaw.     In  mammals  the  nrtieuhir  disap-  foramen:  the  parietal  pMSe*  before  the  fori  .....  in  ol 

.  while  the  quadrate  is  drawn  into  the  car  .-ha  m  be  r  as  the   t  ri  gem  in  us  i  .ith  i  nerve.      The  otic  bones  extend  to  tho 

Ihemalleiu  or  hammer,  leaving  the  dentary  to  articulate  vagal  (10th)  foramen,  and  the  occipital   to   the   foramen 

directly  with  the  skull.       The  hyoid  arch  also  develops  ,  magnum. 
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Cranium  of  Alligator  Mississippiensis,  ' 
quadratojugal  arch,  profile. 


Special  Osteology. — Attention  has  already  been  called 
(art.  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY)  to  the  prominent  peculiari- 
ties of  the  mandibular  and  hyoid  arches,  which  distinguish 
the  classes  of  Vertebrata.  There  are,  however,  very  nu- 
merous peculiarities  characteristic  of  natural  divisions  of 
these  classes,  to  which  only  brief  allusion  can  be  made  here. 
The  vertebrae  may  be  concave  at  both  ends  (amphicceloua), 
as  in  selachians,  fishes,  and  Ichthyosauri,  and  many  tailed 
batrachians  ;  with  ball-and-socket  joint,  the  concavity  be- 
ing in  the  front  of  the  body  (procoeloits),  as  in  most  tailless 
Batrachia  and  a  majority  of  reptiles ;  with  the  cup  behind 
(opiHthocceloits),  in  the  bony  gar-fishes,  some  salamanders 
and  frogs,  a  few  Reptilia(?),  and  in  the  neck  of  many  un- 
gulate mammals.  Finally,  the  centra  are  plane  at  both 
ends  in  Mammalia  in  general,  and  numerous  reptiles,  espe- 
cially the  extinct  types  Khynchocephalia,  Sauropterygia, 
Dinosauria,  and  some  Crocodilia,  where  the  ends  are  some- 
times somewhat  excavated.  In  Mammalia,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  other  Vertebrata,  the  vertebra)  are  distinguished 
into  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  caudal.  The  first 
are  generally  seven  in  number,  and  are  readily  distin- 

FIG.  16. 


Cranium  of  bullfrog,  profile. 

guished  by  the  perforation  of  their  transverse  processes 
(=  diapophysis  +  parapophysis)  for  the  conduct  of  the  ver- 
tebral artery.  The  dorsals  are  distinguished  as  furnish- 
ing the  points  of  attachment  for  the  ribs.  These  vary  in 
structure  as  follows:  I.  A  single  rib-basis;  a,  exclusively 
on  the  vertebral  centrum  :  fishes,  batrachians,  and  some  rep- 
tiles, viz.  tortoises,  lizards.  Pythonomorpha,  and  serpents; 
oa,  partially  standing  on  the  neural  arcn :  Sauropterygia. 
II.  Two  separate  points  of  rib  attachment;  a,  on  the  cen- 
trum only,  Kept il in.  Ichthyopterygia;  an,  the  lower  (ca- 
pitular) articulation  on  the  centrum,  the  upper  (tubercular) 
on  the  diapophysis,  which  springs  from  the  neural  arch : 
reptiles  (Crocodilia,  Dinosauria,  "  Anomodontia,"  Ptero- 
sauria),  birds,  and  mammals.  The  lumbar  vertebrae  suc- 
ceed the  dorsals,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
rib  articulations  ;  but  the  ribs  extend  to  the  sacrum  in  some 
Crocodilia  (Belodon),  Dinosauria,  Anomodontia,  and  birds. 
The  sacral  vertebrae  are  usually  co-ossified  into  a  single 
mass,  the  sacrum,  with  very  massive  diapophyses  for  su- 
tural  attachment  to  the  iliac  bones  or  pelvis.  They  are 
numerous  in  the  birds,  less  so  in  the  Dinosauria  (Agath- 
aumas  has  eight),  four  to  six  among  mammals  with  well- 
developed  hind  limbs.  There  are  three  or  two  in  reptiles 
with  hind  limbs,  while  in  any  of  the  orders  where  these 
members  are  smalt  or  rudimcntal  a  single  vertebra  serves 
the  same  purpose.  The  caudal  vertebra;  are  distinguished 
among  Vertebrata  below  the  mammals  by  the  presence  of 
the  chevron-bones  (see  Fig.  3,  pp,  A  A)  on  the  inferior  sur- 
face. They  are  present  in  Cetacea  (whales),  Edentata, 
some  rodents,  etc.  among  Mammalia. 

The  ribs  present  a  general  similarity  except  in  their 
proximal  attachments,  as  already  pointed  out.  They  ar- 
ticulate in  the  thorax  with  the  median  bones  of  the  breast 
or  sternum  in  all  above  the  fishes,  and  usually  remain  sepa- 
rate for  the  remainder  of  their  length.  An  exception,  how- 
ever, occurs  in  the  tortoises,  where  they  are  so  widened  as 
to  unite  by  their  borders  into  a  more  or  less  complete 
shield,  which  protects  the  entire  visceral  cavity,  and  into 
which,  in  many  species,  the  head,  tail,  and  limbs  may  be 


withdrawn.  In  birds,  crocodiles,  and  Rhynchocephalia 
there  are  recurved  processes  on  the  ribs  pointing  back- 
wards, the  "  uncinate  processes."  The  thoracic  ribs  are 
united  'by  segments  on  the  middle  line  below,  which,  taken 
together,  constitute  the  sternum.  The  haemal  element  of 
the  ribs  is  wanting  in  fishes,  serpents,  Ichthyopterygia, 
Sauropterygia,  tortoises,  and  (?)  Pythonomorpha  ;  the  ster- 
num is  absent  in  the  same  groups,  so  far  as  known.  The 
first  appearance  of  the  sternum  is  in  the  Batrachia,  where 
a  cartilaginous  plate  behind  the  shoulder-girdle  represents 
it  in  the  tailed  and  many  of  the  tailless  forms.  In  some 
of  the  latter  it  becomes  an  osseous  rod,  and  in  some  ex- 
tinct Stegoccphali  is  a  bony,  shield-like  body.  In  Lacer- 
tilia,  Pterosauria,  and  probably  Dinosauria,  it  is  a  broad 
plate  behind  the  coracoid  bones.  In  birds  it  is  of  similar 
form  in  the  most  reptile-like  forms,  as  the  apteryx,  os- 
triches, etc.,  but  is  peculiar  in  the  possession  of  a  produced 
process  on  each  side  in  front  (costal  process).  This  is  fre- 
quently ossified  from  a  separate  centre  (protosteon),  while 
the  main  shield  originates  from  a  centre  on  each  side,  the 
pleurosteon,  and  sometimes  from  two  others  behind  these, 
the  metostea.  In  all  existing  birds  besides  the  ostriches 
there  is  a  middle  centre  of  ossification,  the  lophosteon, 
which  when  ossified  is  a  prominent  keel  extending  along 
the  length  of  the  sternum.  The  metostea  are  frequently 
produced  as  separate  lateral  rods,  and  in  nearly  all  birds 
the  hinder  margin  of  the  sternum  is  variously  incised.  In 
Crocodilia  the  sternum  exists  as  a  small  shield  in  front, 
and  a  prolongation  from  it  backwards  on  the  median  line. 
This  brings  us  to  the  form  seen  in  the  Mammalia,  where  it 
defends  the  middle  line  of  the  thorax  as  a  scries  of  seg- 
ments which  may  number  from  two  (Echidna)  to  thirteen 
(two-toed  sloth).  In  the  whales  it  is  represented  by  an 
oval  or  cruciform  bone,  and  its  posterior  segment  in  other 
mammals  is  a  spatulate  cartilage  or  bone  known  as  tho 
xiphisternum. 

There  are  various  dermal  ossifications  found  behind  tho 
sternum  and  hacmapophyses  in  different  Vertebrata.  These 
consist,  in  many  Stegocephali,  of  osseous  rods  arranged 
en  chevron,  with  the  angle  anteriorly  directed.  Similar 
pieces,  with  the  addition  of  lateral  ones,  exist  in  ichthy- 
opterygian,  sauropterygian,  crocodilian,  and  rhynchoceph- 
alian  reptiles.  In  tortoises  these  extend  below  the  shoulder- 
girdle  in  front  and  the  pelvic  arch  behind,  and  unite  to- 
gether into  the  solid  inferior  plate  or  plastron.  This  is 
connected  with  the  ribs  by  a  series  of  membrane  bones,  the 
marginals,  which  also  extend  all  round  the  free  margin  of 
the  upper  shell  or  carapace.  The  dermal  pieces  of  the 
plastron  are  the  two  clavicles,  the  interclavicle  between 
them,  the  two  hyosternals,  the  two  hypos>ernals,  and  the 
two  postabdominals. 

The  scapular  arch  in  vertebrates  is  composed  of  both 
cartilage  and  membrane  bones.  Like  the  pelvic  arch,  it 
appears  as  a  cartilaginous  rod  in  the  somatopleure  of  the 
foetus,  often  extending  in  its  fold  to  near  the  point  of  con- 
tact above  the  vertebrae  on  the  median  line.  If  develop- 
ment proceeds,  the  upper  part  of  this  cartilage  becomes  seg- 
mented off,  forming  the  scapula,  while  the  lower  portion 
becomes  bifurcated  into  the  coracoid  and  procoracoid  bones. 
From  the  junction  of  the  three,  the  cartilaginous  basis  of 
the  fore  limb  appears.  Above  the  scapula  another  segment 
is  usually  present,  the  suprascapula.  The  dermal  bones 
relate  to  the  cartilaginous  as  follows,  appearing  on  their 
anterior  and  outer  faces,  viz. : 

Epiclavicle Suprascapula. 

Mesoclavicle  and  clavicle Scapula. 

f.,      ,  ,  (  Prseeoracoid. 

CIavlcle |  Coracoid. 

Interclavicle Epicoracoid. 

The  fishes  differ  from  other  vertebrates  in  having  another 
membrane  bone,  the  post-temporal,  connecting  tho  epi- 
clavicle  with  tho  cranium  at  the  epiotic  bone.  This  is 
wanting  in  sharks,  where  the  arch  is  cartilaginous  and 
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the  first  is  the  tra- 

|M  /mm.  the  second 
trupf/.oidcs,  third 
mairnuin.  w  bile  in 
iiKuninals  the  fourth 
and  fifth  are  ei>m 
bined  and  called  the 
unciform  ;  the  r,  n 
trale  is  probably 
united  with  conn-  of 
the  other  carpals. 
In  Ichtlu  opti-i  \  L'I.I 
the  hone-  of  the  fore 
and  hind  limb  be- 
yond the  humcru* 

and  femur  are  of  similar  shnpe,  but  though  undi-tingui>h 

able  us  to  form  are   pro\imalh   <>(   the   usual   po>itio»  ami 

number.    In  birds  there  are  never  more  than  three  digits  of 

In;.  18. 


Coracoid  and  scapula  osseous;  suprascapula  and  pro- 

eoid  cartilaginous:    lintnn-hia    {',•-. •!•  In. 


6          789 
Amia  calva,  L. :  1,  Frontal  bone;  2,  pOBtfro&Ul;  ::,  post  temporal ;  4,  maxillary;  5,  hyoid;  6,  dentary ;  7,  an 

Kular;  s,  interoperculum  ;  tt,  brundiiostegal  rays. 

w  ithont  laminiform  membrane  bones.  In  in  any  fi.-he< 
there  arc  mem brane  bone*  \vhi'-h  extend  in  a  bar  backwards 
and  downwards  from  the  clavicle;  namely,  t  lie  first,  second. 
and  third  postelavieles.  There  may  also  be  a  cartilage 
bone  behind  (In-  conn-old,  t  he  post  coracoid.  The  following 
scheme  will  express  the  leading  characters  of  the  classes 
and  orders  in  the  structure  of  the  scapular  arch  : 

A.   Arch  suspended  to  cranium  by  post   temporal. 

1 ,  Sea p u hi.  coracoid.  and  sometimes  procoracoid  osseous  ; 
epiclavicle  and  cla\  ide  osseous ;  suprascnpula  cartila- 
ginous ;  interclavicle  generally  double  when  present  :  /V*re». 

A  A.  Arch  not  suspended  to  the  cranium;  no  laminiform 
dermal  bones. 

1.  Arch  cartilaginous:  .SWacKi. 

'2. 

id  cartilngi 

3.  Coracoid  and  scapula,  suprascapula  and  procoracoid 
Osseous  :  ftatracfi  in  \  mn •" . 

A  A  A.  Arch  not  suspended;  laminiform  dermal  bones 
present  (except  Chamaelco). 

1.  Scapula  and  coracoid  only  ossified:  Lacertilin  Rhip- 

2.  Interclavicle  only  ossified  membrane  bone  :  Cntcodilia. 
'.'.   Clavicle  and   single  interehiviclc  of  membrane,  and 

scapula,  procoracoid  and  coracoid  of  cartilage,  all  osseous. 

a.  Clavicle  and  interclavicle  united  with  plastron;  epi- 
coracoid cartilaginous:  Teatudinata. 

a  a.  Clavicle  and  interclavicle  free;  epicoracoid  car- 
tilaginous :  Fekt&yftptorygia,  Lfu-ei-titin. 

aaa.  Clavicle  and  interclavicle  united  with  a  short  pro- 
(  ir:u  nil,  forming  furcula ;  epicoracoid  not  osseous  ;  supra- 
scapula  co-os.sified  with  scapula:  Avft. 

aaao.  Clavicle  and  interclavicle  distinct;  epicoracoid 
osseous;  proeoraeoid  wanting  :  M'uitni'ifi'n  M»,K,t>  ••  n«it<t. 

A  A  A  A.  Arch  not  suspended;  both  membrane  and  car- 
tilage bones;  coracoid  rudirocntal  or  wanting. 

a.  Clavicle  united  with  mesoscapula  and  procoracoid  into 
one  bar ;  epieoracoid  and  suprascapula  rudimcntal  or  want- 
ing :  Mammalia, 

The  cartilage  forming  the  limb-bones  appears  early  in 
a  fold  of  the  outer  skin,  and  in  the  Vertebrata  above  the 
fishes  is  soon  divided  by  transverse  interruptions  into  three 
segments.  In  Dipnoi  or  the  Lepidosirenid;e  this  cartilage 
is  broken  up  into  many  successive  joints.  In  Ceratodus  a 
branch  segment  is  given  off  at  the  end  of  each  of  these 
primary  joints,  but  in  sharks  and  fishes,  most  of  the  seg- 
ments diverge  from  one  side  only.  The  basal  and  the  first 
and  second  of  the  one  side  are  especially  enlarged  in  the 
sharks,  forming  the  pmfttt  i-if-juiio,  >n>  *'>/it>  n/-/itini,  and  wie- 
fnfitt  ri/ifiniii,  from  which  numerous  cartilaginous  radii  arise, 
forming  a  triangular  fin.  The  extremital  parts  of  the  fins 
are  dermal,  and  embrace  the  ends  of  the  cartilaginous  rods. 
In  true  fishes  the  propterygium  is  wanting,  and  the  radii 
of  the  first  cross-row,  either  cartilaginous  or  osseous,  enter 
between  them  and  reach  the  scapular  arch.  The  upper 
radial  unites  with  the  mesopterygium  to  form  the  first  ray 
of  the  fin,  often  a  strong  spine;  the  remainder  usually 
number  four,  of  which  the  lower,  like  the  others  in  shape, 
nev  eilhelcss  is  tlie  inrtaptcrygium.  They  arc  sub.jnadrate 
in  the  higher  tishe-.  but  much  elongate  in  the  I'edieulati, 
where  the  number  is  reduced  to  three  and  two. 

In  Vertebrata.  from  the  liatrachia  up.  the  limbs,  both 
fore  and  hind,  are  early  divided  into  three  principal  seg- 
ments. In  the  anterior,  the  first  presents  a  single  bone, 
tin-  humcrus;  the  second,  two  parallel  bones,  the  ulna  and 
radius,  and  thirdly  the  font.  This  consist-  of  two  tran- 
verse  rows  of  small  bones,  the  carpals,  and  from  three  to 
five  rows  of  longer  bones,  the  phalanges,  arranged  in 
typically  five  ray-like  lines  or  digits,  th.  incuts 

of  which  are  called  the  mctacarpals.  Typically,  there  are 
three  bones  in  the  first  transverse  row  of  carpals  and  five 
in  the  second,  with  a  median  bone  endued  between  the 
rows,  a  condition  seen  in  various  batraehlm  and  reptiles. 
In  higher  classes  these  bones  are  variously  combined  or 
omitted.  The  bone  next  the  radius  is  the  scaphoid,  the 
next  the  lunar,  the  next  the  cuneiform ;  in  the  second  row 


u 

Salamandra  macttlosa,  L. :  fo,  exoccipHal :  <f  parietal;  r,  frontal; 
p.  ptorygoid  ;  /,  pn-maxillary  ;  ;/,  nasal ;  /t,  prelronud  ;  /.-,  max- 
illary ;  /,  prootic  ;  m,  squamosul;  «,  opisthwtic  ;  o,  quadrate 

the  fore  foot,  in  the  Apteryx  and  Casuarius  only  one.  The.-e 
answer  to  the  first.  M-ennd,  and  third  of  the  ordinary  foot. 
The  metacarpals  are  co-ossified  in  all  birds  excepting  thu 
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FIG.  21. 


Cerna 


FIG.  19.  below  the  tendon  of  one  of  the  flexors  of  the  foot, 

which  articulates  with  the  cuneiform,  called  the  pini- 
ffirm.  In  five-toed  orders  the  carpals  arc  usually 
distinct,  excepting  in  the  Carnivora,  where  the  sca- 
phoid and  lunar  are  generally  co-ossified.  In  the 
Artiodactyla  the  number  of  toes  is  regularly  reduced 
from  four  to  two,  and  the  number  of  carpals  is  re- 
duced correspondingly  in  the  second  row,  those  of 
the  first  being  narrowed.  In  the  most  specialized 
Kuminantia  the  trapezium  is  wanting, 
and  the  trapezoides  and  magnum  are 
confluent.  The  outer  digits  become 
smaller  and  disappear,  while  the  two 
middle  metacarpals,  representing  the 
third  and  fourth,  co-ossify  into  the 
single  "cannon-bone."  In  the  living 
types  the  third  metacarpal  supports 
the  whole  width  of  the  trapezoides  and 
magnum,  while  in  the  extinct  family  of 
the  Anoplotheriida)  it  articulated  with 
the  magnum  only.  The  last  phalange 
in  Carnivora,  Inscctivora,  bats,  ro- 
dents, etc.  is  compressed,  and  with  its 
complete  horny  sheath  forms  a  claw ; 
in  ungulates  it  is  broad,  with  two  pos- 
terior faces,  the  terminal  of  which  sup- 
'«  port  the  weight  of  the  animal;  the 
horny  covering  does  not  enclose  it  be- 
hind, and  forms  a  hoof.  In  apes  and 
men  the  last  phalange  is  flat,  and  sup- 
ports a  flat  horny  nail. 

The  pelvic  arch  is  composed  of  the 
single  superior  element,  the  ilium,  and 
the  two  inferior  ones  arranged  as  limbs 
of  a  fork,  the  anterior,  the  pnbis,  the  / 
posterior,  the  inchhuit.  The  ilium  cor-  * 
responds  with  the  scapula,  the  pubis 
with  the  procoracoid,  the  ischiunt  with 
the  coracoid,  and  the  osseous  bar,  that 
usually  connects  the  latter  two,  with 
the  cpicoracoid.  The  ilium  generally 
presents  a  crest  forward,  from  which  a  Cervus,  fore 
strong  ligament  descends  to  the  end  foot:  lettor- 
of  the  pubis,  which  represents  the  cla-  '?.&  **  in 
vicle.  It  is  the  Poupart's  ligament  of 
human  anatomy.  Fishes,  however,  do  not  possess  a 
prlvis,  with  two  exceptions,  those  of  the  Lepidosire- 
iiiihr  and  of  the  Iloloccphali.  In  the  former  there 
is  a  single  median  diamond-shaped  cartilage,  to  which 
the  limbs  are  attached,  whose  homology  is  unknown. 
In  the  latter  there  is  a  flat  curved  cartilage  extend- 
ing forward  from  the  basis  of  each  fin  on  each  side, 
which  occupies  the  position  of  the  pubis.  Another 
and  serrate  cartilage  is  attached  to  its  anterior  mar- 
gin in  the  male,  which  projects  into  an  open  pouch, 
from  which  it  can  be  protruded.  A  cartilaginous  rod 
succeeds  the  pubic  bone  as  the  basal  element  of  the 
Balamicrp*  rer,  Gould:  Fig.  2,  hyoid  arch;  FiK.  3,  atlas  from  behind;  P<fte"ur  limb.  In  the  Dipnoi  this  is  followed  by 
Fig.  4,  atlas,  profile:  Flg.5,  ninth  mrvical  vertebra  from  below;  Fig.6,  others,  forming  the  segmented  ray  representing  the 
same  from  above;  Fig.  7,  middle  dorsal  vertebra  from  above;  Fi^.  8,  ventral  fin.  In  Ceratodus  each  segment  is  furnished 
posterior  view  of  tibio-tarsal  joint ;  Fig.  !>,  anterior  view  of  do. ;  Fig.  with  a  short  divergent  sub-segment  on  each  side  ;  but 
be'hhid  tarso-rnetatarsus,  front  view;  Fig.  11,  same  from  in  the  sharks  .lnd  ,,1VR  tho  ^|,.Mgmrat.  or  radii  are 

all  on  one  side.     Jn  these  animals  the  axis  is  much 


extinct  Archaeopteryx.  In 
Mammalia  of  the  order  Cetacea 
the  ulna  and  radius  are  immov- 
ably fixed  in  a  single  plane 
with  the  carpus  and  manus, 
and  not  flexibly  articulated 
with  the  humerus,  thus  re- 
sembling the  aquatic  reptiles 
(Sauropterygia).  In  higher 
orders  the  radius  possesses 
greater  or  loss  power  of  rota- 
tion on  the  ulna,  which  is  es- 
pecially developed  in  apes  and 
man.  In  proboscidians  tho 
proximal  end  of  the  radius  is 
moved  outwards  above  tho 
ulna,  so  as  to  cross  it  oblique- 
ly. In  Perissodaetyla  (odd- 
toed)  and  Artiodactyla,  the 
ulnar  attachment  to  the  carpus 
is  more  and  more  reduced,  un-  p? 
til  the  radius,  appropriating 
the  larger  part,  extends  almost 
entirely  in  front  of  the  ulna. 
The  latter  becomes  in  the  horse 
and  ruminants,  very  slender  TaPl™s,tore foot: s, scaphoid; 
and  co-ossified  with  the  radius.  [VapS;  ^ m^'in  j 
In  the  carpus  a  bone  develops  «t  unciform. 


shortened,  so  that  the  radii  are  packed  closely  together 
on  the  basal  piece ;  the  first  radius  also  is  enlarged, 
forming  an  opposite  border  of  the  fin.  In  the  rays  the 
latter  is  much  enlarged,  and  supports  radii  indistinguish- 
able from  the  others.  In  Polypterus  the  basal  element,  or 
femur,  is  deprived  of  rays,  except  at  its  extremity,  and 
they,  as  in  the  sharks,  support  the  dermal  fin-rays  proper. 
In  sturgeons  the  radial  bones  are  present  in  the  ventral 
fins  only,  but  in  Lepidosteus  and  Amia  one  or  two  very 
small  rudiments  remain,  and  the  dermal  fin-rays  are  at- 
tached immediately  to  the  femur,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
the  true  fishes.  In  sharks  the  axis  is  developed  into  some 
peculiar  and  complex  organs,  the  clampers,  which  bear  sonic 
resemblance  to  the  hinder  limbs  of  terrestrial  Vertebrata. 
The  three  pelvic  elements  are  remarkably  constant  in  all 
the  land  vertebrates,  the  most  marked  variations  being  seen 
in  the  Batrachia  Anura  and  the  Dinosauria  and  Aves.  In 
the  former  the  ilia  are  much  elongate  and  extended  back- 
wards to  the  acetabula,  round  which  the  ischia  and  pubes 
are  compacted  in  a  solid  mass.  In  Dinosauria  Goniopoda, 
the  ischia  are  slender  and  unite  into  a  dense  osseous  rod, 
which  served  as  a  support  when  in  a  sitting  position 
(e.  g.  Mcgadactylus).  In  those  of  the  order  where  the 
pubes  are  known,  they  are  turned  backwards  beneath  the 
ischia,  are  slender,  and  not  united  distally.  They  are  sim- 
ilar in  position  in  the  birds,  except  in  the  ostriches,  where 
they  are  united  distally.  The  ischia  in  birds  are  slender 
and  not  distally  united,  but  often  co-ossified  with  the  ilia. 
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Lrpitloairrn  pnrailura  (I.) :  II.  a  vertebra;  III.  pelvis;  IV.  pectoral  arch. 


The  latter  are  very  much  extended  fore  :uid  aft,  embracing 
miiny  vertebra'  as  sacrum  which  belong  to  the  lumbar  and 
caudal  scries.  They  frequent] y  meet  over  the  neural  spines, 
cnmplctin;;  the  pelvic  arch  above.  In  Dinosailria  tin-  ilium 
is  usually  elongate,  as  much  H  :i"  in  Mime  birds  in  Aga- 
thaumas,  but  is  shorter  in  others.  The  aectabulnni  is  J,.T 
IV'ale'l  and  nut  completed  at  the  fundus  in  this  order  ami 
the  birds.  In  I  'roeodilia  the  pubes  are  not  united  on  the  mid- 
dle line  below,  but  arc  directed  forwards.  In  the  marsu- 


pial mammals  the  pubes  support  a  pair  of  hones  directed 
outwards   and    forwards,  the  marsupial   bones,  which  are. 
ossifications  of  t  he  tern  Ions  of  the  e \terual  oblique  mo 
In  .Mammalia    the    puhcs    ami    ischia   ate   in  contact  on  tho 
middle  line  lielow,  and  are  sonietim.  -  extended  p"-lcriorly 

on  the  peduncles  of  the  ilia. 

The  liin'li  r  lni,l,K  air  wanting  in  Lcptoeardii.  Hennopteri, 
and  several  orders  of  true  osseous  fishes  collocih . 1\  .-ailed 
Apodes  or  eels.  In  moat  other  fishes  they  occupy  the 


FIG.  23. 


Rhinoceros?  Jaoaniciu  (from  Cuvier). 
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usual  position   on  the   abdomen,  but  in  the   Physoclysti 

they  are  place  1  beneath  the  pectoral  limbs,  or  nearly  so, 
the  femoral  bones  being  more  or  less  united  and  suspended 
from  the  symphysis  of  tho  coracoida.  In  1'lcctognathi 

they  form  a  simple  rod,  which  i- 
erallv  deprived  of  (ins.    In  lUtrachia 
the  mad  limbs  are  constituted    like 
the  fore  limbs,  and  therefore  embrace 
one  bone  in  the  first  segment. 

two   in  the   si nl.  f//<Mi  and   /ilmltt  ; 

three   in   the    third,    l''/,inlr,    „...//'<>/.. 
and  /i'',,,/,,,,   •  in.,  „,  the  fourth,  from 

which   are   eouti "1    the   li\  o    m.-t  i- 

tarsals     nnd  phalange-. 

These  correspond  with  the  elements 
of  the  fore  le^  as  follows:  femur  to 
humerus:  tibia  to  radius  in  front, 
and  fibula  to  ulna  behind.  These 
relations  are  maintained  so  long  as 
the  limbs  extend  hori/.ontall y  with- 
out twist,  either  in  paddle.-,  as  in  Ich 
tliyoptery.iria.  or  tcncshial  animals, 
as  salamanders.  Inmost  vertebrates  Posterior  foot  of  7?Ai- 
the  first  bones  are  twisted  in  nppo-  «<»'m*:  ",  calcan- 
s,,c  directions., ha,  is.  towards  each  »  '^  ^^ 
other,  the  knee  pointing  forward, 
tho  elbow  backward,  wliirli  <--.\\> 
njiniircnt  reversal  of  (he  homolotfiea 
of  the  two  li'Mii--.  nf  tiif  s.-.-iui'l  >c^- 


to 


c,    nn'SHctnifi- 

turilllri- 

ii) :    </,  I'ourtti ;    A, 
thin! ;   i,  s>'roti<l  too. 


in, 'lit.    In  tin.-  hind  foot  of  the  higher  Vertebrata,  especially 


the  mammals,  the  tibiale  and  intermedium  form  the  single 
astragalus,  while  the  fibulare  is  produced  backward,  form- 
ing the  heel-bone  or  calcancum.  The  centrale  becomes 
the  navicular,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  second  row 
unite  to  form  the  cuboid.  In  the  reptiles  these  bones  are 
less  distinctly  constituted,  and  various  modes  of  combina- 
tion present  themselves.  In  the  Dinosauria  the  astragalus 
and  calcaneum  are  often  co-otsificd,  and  may  be  united,  by 
suture  or  co-ossification,  with  the  tibia.  In  the  birds  the 
latter  case  always  prevails,  and  the  fibula,  being  much  re- 
duced, docs  not  extend  to  the  articulation.  In  reptiles 
and  birds,  then,  the  ankle  joint  is  between  the  two  rows 
of  tarsals,  while  in  Mammalia  it  i-  between  the  tibia 
and  astragalus.  The  number  of  toes  is  usually  four  and 
five  in  the  Batrachia  and  reptiles;  among  birds  it  is 
usually  four,  the  inner  being  tnrneit  backwards  and  re- 
duced in  size,  and  sometimes  wanting.  The  metatarsals 
of  the  three  remaining  toes  are  co-ossified  with  each  other 
and  with  the  second  row  of  tarsal  bones.  In  .Mammalia 
the  normal  number  of  digits  is  five,  but  is  often  ic 
to  four.  Among  ungulates  the  hippopotamus  displays 
four;  the  lateral  ones  are  reduced  in  tho  hog  and  the 
Traglllus,  till  in  t  :  heriuin  they  are  reduced  to 

rudiments,  two  only  remaining.  These  are  united  into  a 
solid  ••  cannon  bone  "  in  the  Kiiminant  ia,  which  supports 
two  distinct  toes.  In  the  rhinoceros  there  are  but  three 
toe-,  of  which  the  central  is  the  largest;  the  laterals  are 

successively  reduce. 1  in   the'  h'"  -ucli 

genera  as  Anehitherium  and  I'rotohippns.  In  rumi- 
nants the  navicular  and  cuboid  bones  are  united,  and 
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often  the  second  and  third  of  the  second  row  or  cunei- 
forms with  each  other  and  the  naviculo-cuboid. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  peripheral  ossifications  of  fishes 
and  a  few  appendages  of  other  Vertebrata,  In  the  arch- 
etypal fin  each  neural  spine  and  each  haemal  behind  the 
abdominal  cavity,  supports  an  additional  bone  called  an 
intcrneural,  and  the  latter  another  bone,  j?IG  25 

the  basal  radial.  This  is  the  case  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  unpaired  or  periph- 
eral fins  of  the  Dipnoi.  These  radial 
bones  support  the  fin-rays,  which  are 
developed  in  the  dermal  fold  that  rep- 
resents the  fins  in  the  early  stages.  The 
vertebrae  in  the  Dipnoi  and  a  number 
of  other  fishes  gradually  diminish  in 
size  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  forming  a  type 
called  the  protocercal.  In  other  fishes 
the  hannal  spines  of  the  last  vertebrae 
are  largely  developed,  forming  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  basis  of  the  caudal  fin. 
In  these  the  vertebral  axis  turns  up- 
ward to  the  end,  forming  the  type  called 
heteroeercal,  which  is  seen  in  sharks, 
sturgeons,  and  some  bony  fishes.  In  the 
majority  of  osseous  fishes  the  terminal 
vertebra?  are  wanting,  and  the  greatly 
expanded  haemal  spines  extend  round 
its  end,  forming  a  fan.  This  is  the  ho- 
mocercal  tail.  In  the  bony  fishes  the 
radial  bones  arc  usually  wanting,  but  in 
some  cases  rudimentary;  they  are  long 
in  the  anal  fin  of  Amia.  In  Polypterus 
they  are  very  elongate,  and  each  sup- 
ports a  number  of  cartilaginous  rays, 
the  posterior  from  the  end,  but  the  more 
anterior  from  the  posterior  side,  form- 
ing the  vertical  pinnules  of  that  genus. 
In  higher  fishes  the  intcrneurals,  which 
support  the  dorsal,  and  the  intcrhie- 
nulls,  that  support  the  anal  fin,  are  more 
numerous  than  the  vertebrae  they  are 
opposite  to.  In  many  fishes  there  are 
interneurals  between  the  cranium  and 
dorsal  fin  which  support  no  fin. 

Horn  cores  are  developed  on  the  cra- 
nia of  various  species  of  Mammalia,  es- 
pecially the  Eobasiliidtc  among  Probos- 
cidia,  Titanotherium  among  Perissodac- 
tyla,  and  the  Ruminantia  among  Artio- 
dactyla.  They  are  permanent  except 
in  the  Cervidae  among  ruminants,  where 
they  grow  and  are  shed  annually,  leav- 
ing a  basal  portion,  the  burr,  attached 
to  the  frontal  bones.  They  are  often  of 
large  size  and  grow  with  incredible  ra-  Diplopus,  hind  foot 
nitjjtv  (from  Kowalev- 

1     T •/     f       .1      •  •       -  8kv>:     <*l,   cal- 

List  of  authorities  tn  general  depart- 

WK'titH :  Cope,  On  Osteology  of  Fishes, 
Jlatrnrhiti,  mid  Kcptilia,  especially  La- 
••'•,-(  ilia ;  Cuvier,  Osiemens  Fossiles  ; 
Flower,  Osteoloyy  of  Mammalia  ;  Gegen- 
baur,  On  Limb*  and  the  Shoulder  and  Pelvic  Girdles; 
Huxley,  Elements  of  Cmnpuratirc  Anrttomy,  and  Anatomy 
of  Fvrfc&ratod  Animals  j  Kolliker,  The  Development  of  the 
Vertebral  Column  ;  Owen.  ,1  natonnj  of  Vertebrate  Animals  : 
Jfomoloffi'es  of  the  Vertebrate  Sl,<'l<-ttm  ;  Parker,  Anatomy 
of  the  Shoulder  Girdle  ;  Development  of  the  Skull  in  the 
Ostrich  Tribe,  the  I'iu,  /Vm/,  Eel,  and  Salmon  J  Vrolik,  On 
the  Ossification  and  Hones  of  the  Skull  of  the  Teleostei. 

E.  D.  COPE. 

Os'terhaus  (PETER  J.),  b.  in  Prussia:  formerly  an 
officer  in  the  Prussian  service,  he  emigrat£u  40  America 
and  settled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  accepted  a  major's  commission  in  the  2d  Missouri 
Vols.,  of  which  regiment  he  became  colonel,  participating 
in  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  and  Pea  Ridge;  promoted 
to  be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  June,  1862,  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  13th  Corps  at  capture  of  Arkan- 
sas Post,  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  15th 
Corps  at  Chattanooga,  Missionary  Ridge,  and  operations 
resulting  in  capture  of  Atlanta,  having  been  promoted  to 
be  major-general  in  July.  In  Sherman's  u  march  to  the 
sea"  he  commanded  the  loth  Corps  from  Atlanta  to  Sa- 
vannah; subsequently,  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Canby.hc 
received  the  surrender  of  Kirby  Smith  May  26,  1865; 
mustered  out  Feb.,  1866. 

Os'terode5  town  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  on  the  Sose,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Ilartz  Mountains,  has  breweries,  distilleries, 
and  manufactures  of  white-lead,  linen  and  cotton-goods, 
and  metallic  wares.  Pop.  5090. 


caneum ;  As,  as- 
tragalus; nav  C, 
mivieular;  Cb, 
cuboid ;  C3,  ecto- 
cuneiform. 


Os'tia?  an  old  Roman  town,  situated  on  the  left  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  about  18  miles  from  the  city 
of  Rome.  Ancient  writers  agree  in  stating  that  it  was 
founded  by  Ancus  Martius  as  a  maritime  station  for  his 
capital,  but  it  was  not  until  the  wars  with  Carthage  that 
it  became  important  as  a  port  for  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign grain.  From  that  time  it  grew  rapidly,  and  was  soon 
the  principal  commercial  and  naval  station  of  the  Romans. 
The  harbor,  however,  was  never  a  really  good  one,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius  it  was  already  so  shoaled  up  by  de- 
posits from  the  Tiber  as  to  necessitate  the  construction  of 
an  artificial  basin  about  two  miles  to  the  N.  This  was 
called  Port  us  Augusti,  afterwards  Port  us  Trajani ;  but  the 
new  town  which  grew  up  around  it  (Portus  or  Portiis  Urbis) 
never  equalled  the  old  one  in  size  and  opulence.  Ostia 
began  to  decline  with  the  declining  empire,  and  early  in 
the  ninth  century  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  Gregory  IV.  then 
tried  to  rebuild  it,  but  without  success;  and  later  popes 
have  made  similar  fruitless  attempts.  Fine  statues  and 
other  works  of  art  are  often  disinterred  here,  and  recent 
excavations  have  disclosed  extensive  warehouses  and  other 
commercial  and  public  structures,  whose  foundations  and 
lower  stories  remain  to  witness  to  the  former  greatness  of 
this  ancient  city.  These  ruins  and  the  crumbling  old 
mediaeval  walls  and  fortress  offer  a  picturesque  aspect  to 
the  visitor,  and  a  few  scores  of  men  and  women  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  like  the  first  colonists  of  Ancus 
Martius.  still  linger  about  this  desolate  and  pestilential 
spot.  Ostia  was  an  episcopal  see  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  the  title  bishop  of  Ostia  and  Vcllctri  is 
now  given  only  to  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  resident 
in  Rome. 

Osti'glia  [anc.  Hostilia'},  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Mantua,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  It  is  a  place  of  much 
industry,  and  great  quantities  of  silk  are  produced  here, 
but  the  terrible  inundations  from  the  Po  to  which  it  is  sub- 
ject greatly  interfere  with  its  prosperity.  Ostiglia  appears 
in  history  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Pop.  6829. 

Ostraciont'idie  [from  offTpaxov,  a  "  shell "],  a  family  of 
teleost  fishes  of  the  order  Plectognathi  and  sub-order  Os- 
tracodcrmi,  distinguished  by  the  trunk-like  case  in  which 
the  body  is  enclosed.  This  case  is  more  or  less  angulatcd 
along  the  back  and  sides,  and  is  formed  by  the  coales- 
cence of  hexagonal  osseous  plates;  the  head  is  continuous 
with  the  body  nnd  encased  in  the  same  armature,  being 
only  separated  externally  by  the  small  branchial  aper- 
tures; the  opercula  are  thus  concealed  from  view;  the 
mouth  is  small,  the  upper  jaw  formed  by  the  intermaxillary 
and  supramaxillary  bones,  which  arc  coalesccnt  with  each 
other  ;  the  teeth  slender  and  in  a  single  row  on  each  jaw  ; 
branchial  apertures  narrow  slits  in  front  of  the  pectoral 
fins;  branchiostegal  rays  concealed  within  the  case;  the 
dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  small  and  posterior,  the  latter  far- 
ther behind  than  the  former;  caudal  fin  well  developed; 
pectorals  normal  ;  ventrals  entirely  wanting.  The  family 
includes  a  number  of  species,  which  are  popularly  known 
under  the  name  of  trunk  and  box  fishes,  and  which  are  all 
closely  related  to  each  other,  although  by  some  authors 
they  have  been  differentiated  into  several  genera.  They 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  tropics,  although  sometimes  they 
wander  beyond.  One  species,  Ostraciott  (Lactophri/s)  tri- 
gontts,  occasionally  visits  our  own  coasts.  THEO.  GILL. 

Os'tracism  [Gr.  offTpoKio-Mos.  from  barpaKov,  a  "shell, 
potsherd,  or  tile  "],  a  form  of  temporary  banishment  which 
once  prevailed  in  ancient  Athens  and  some  other  Greek 
cities  (Argos,  Megara,  Miletus).  The  Athenian  senate  and 
ecclesia  having  decided  that  ostracism  was  necessary  in 
the  case  of  any  citizen,  the  ten  tribes  voted  upon  the  ques- 
tion in  the  agora.  Each  voter  in  favor  of  the  ostracism 
presented  a  tablet  or  shard  of  burnt  clay,  on  which  was 
written  the  name  of  the  person  to  be  banished.  If  there 
were  6000  votes  for  it.  the  person  ostracised  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  state  within  ten  days  and  not  return  for  ten  years 
unless  recalled.  Ostracism  was  not  a  penalty  for  crime, 
but  was  employed  against  persons  supposed  to  possess 
dangerous  power.  The  exile  retained  his  property  and 
social  position.  In  Syracuse  the  olive  leaf  was  used  in- 
stead of  the  clay  tablet,  and  the  act  of  exile  was  called 
pefaltHin. 

Ostrac'idse  [from  Ostrsea,  the  ancient  name  of  the  oys- 
ter], a  family  of  the  class  Conchifera  and  order  Monomy- 
aria.  typified  by  the  common  oyster.  The  animal  has  a 
mantle,  with  its  opposite  lobes  separate ;  the  margins 
finely  fringed :  no  ocelli ;  the  gills  double,  nearly  of  a 
size,  posteriorly  united  together  with  each  other  and  with 
the  mantle  lobes,  thus  forming  a  complete  gill-chamber: 
the  palpi  triangular  and  connected  round  the  mouth  by  a 
plain  membrane;  the  foot  is  obsolete,  the  sexes  distinct. 
The  shell  is  quite  irregular,  variable  in  form,  and  more  or 
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less  inequivalvo  as  well  as  equilateral,   with    the   b«aks 

greatly  vary  in:.',  being  in  some  straight  unil  very  small 
and  in  other-'  in  one  valve  greatly  produced,  and  even 
Mili-piral:  the  hinge  if  tooth !.•-.-:  tin-  li-.-amcnt  internal; 
the  mnioular  Impreuion  central  or  raboentnl  (f.  e.  fom*- 
what  behind  tin'  centre)  :  the  pallia]  line  simple  and  in- 
distinct. Tin-  fiimily  thus  distiiigiii-hcd  include  the  tamed 
Oyitera  of  Kuropc  and  America  MTU!  many  related  I 
in  other  sea-'.  Representatives  curly  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face of  t ln>  i:l"hc.  of  pree«T«a  in  roeki  as  early 

us  the  CftrbanUerOlU  period.      Three   genera    ure  generally 
Milicis  of  die  I My  :  (1)  Ottrma,  Hhi.-h 

u-vivcd  from  the  < 'arboliiferous    to    the   present  time; 
(2]  /:',•', /,<::"•.  wliieh  exi-tcd  during   the   Tria-sic   and    Of€ 

ta"cons  ej hi:  and  ('.'•  I  AVo<;//c(i,  which  is  characteristic  of 

the   hlter  llnlitie    and    <    :  ' hs.       I  See,  also,   llys- 

TKII.)     The  so  called  |ienrl oysters  have  nu  near  rchition- 
ghip  with  the  true  oysters,  hut  belong  to  the  family  PTKBI- 

Tlli:ol>OIU:  till,!.. 

Os'trich,  the  ftlrulhia  enmrlut.  the  largest  of  living 
birds,  belonging  to  the  onler  Katitie,  and  a  native  of 
South  -western  Asia  ami  of  Africa."  It  is  represented  in 
South  America  and  \ns|ralia  i  i  milar  lint  smaller 

birds.  (See  Cvssow.uiv,  Kvir.  NAXIH-.)  The  mule  ostrich 
is  sometimes  8  feet  high  and  may  weigh  .'iOO  pounds.  It 
is  an  extremely  swift  runner,  hut  has  no  power  of  flight. 
It  strikes  severe  Mows  with  the  foot.  It  is  gregarious  and 
polygamous,  the  wives  of  one  male  laying  their  eggs  to- 
gctiicr  in  one  nest  :  by  day  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun's 
heat,  hut  at  night  incuhation  is  kept  up  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  eg:;s  arc  hatched.  I  Istrichcs  are  now  domc-t  i 
catcd  and  hied  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  Cape  Col- 
ony for  the  leathers,  oil,  unil  eggs,  and  to  some  extent  for 
the  lle-h.  which  is  palatable  if  the  bird  is  young,  and 
have  lately  been  introduced  into  California  for  the  same 
purpose,  hut  more  especially  I'or  their  plumes.  These  are 
assorted  with  great  care,  and  bring  various  prices,  accord- 
ing to  shape,  si/.c,  nnil  quality.  The  coarse  plumes  used 
for  feather  dusters  are  largely  those  of  the  nandil,  or 
American  ostrich.  The  ostrich  has  a  remarkable  habit  of 
swallowing  stones,  iron,  bits  of  leather,  and  the  like — a 
habit  shared  hy  many  other  birds.  These  hard  substances 
assist  in  the  trituration  of  food  in  the  gizzard.  The  ordi- 
nary food  of  the  ostrich  is  grass.  leave-,  grain,  and  sec  U, 
but  it  does  not  altogether  reject  animal  food.  According 
to  general  acceptation,  it  is  a  stupid  animal,  and  the  Arabs 
even  have  a  proverb.  "Stupid  as  an  ostrich."  As  evidence 
of  its  stupidity,  it  is  related  that  when  hunted  it  thrusts 
its  head  into  a  bush,  and  imagines  that  the  hunter  cannot 
see  it  because  it  cannot  see  the  hunter ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  in 
his  YYo».7x  relates  as  an  instance  of  want  of  sagacity  in 
the  bird  that  he  "saw  one  swallow  several  leaden  bullets 
scorching  hot  from  the  mould."  Other  travellers,  however, 
give  quite  another  account  of  the  character  of  the  bird. 
In  the  old  Test  a  m  cut  the  ostrich  is  spoken  of  as  being  cruel, 
her-an-e  it  lea  v  cs  its  eggs  to  "  the  earth  "  and  forgets  "  that 
the  foot  may  crush  them."  The  ostrich  ol"  Syria,  Palestine, 
Kg\  pt.  and  other  regions  not  belonging  to  the  tropical 
zone  does  not  leave  its  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun,  and  is 
generally  remarkable  for  (he  care  it  takes  of  them  and  the 
fondness  it  shows  for  its  young  ones.  The  Old  Testament 

Rrobably  refers  to  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  bird  of  laying  a 
jw  eggs  outside  of  the  nest,  that  they  may  serve  as  food 
for  the  young  ones. 

Os'tritz,  a  small  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on 
the  Xeisse.  has  some  cotton-spinning  and  linen  wcav  ing 
factories,  and  about  JOOO  inhabitants.  In  its  vicinity  is 
the  Cistercian  monastery  for  nuns.  Maricnthal.  founded  in 
Io7l,  and  containing  a  richly-ornamented  church. 

Ostrog',  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Volhvnia.  Here  the  first  Slavonic  Bible  was  printed. 
Pop.  Si. 

Ostrogoths.     See  OOTHS. 

O§trok',  a  convent  of  Montenegro,  near  the  border  of 
Herzegovina,  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  situation  in 
a  spacious  cavern  on  the  side  of  a  steep  cliff,  which  rises 
400  feet  above  it.  It  has  sometimes  been  transformed  into 
a  stronghold  by  the  Montenegrins  and  used  as  a  powder- 
iue. 

Ostrolen'kn  [Polish,  (i-i,-<,UI,-n],  town  of  Russian  Po- 
land, government  of  l.om/.a.  on  the  Narew.  has  'MM  in- 
habitants |  lsr,7i.  An  encounter  took  place  here  Feb.  Id. 
1807,  between  the  Kreneh  under  Savary  mid  the  Russians 
under  Kssen,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious.  The 
place  became  still  more  famous  by  the  battle  which  was 
fought  here  Ma\  -<'>.  ls",l.  between  the  Poles  under  Skrzy- 
necki  nnd  the  Kns-ians  under  lliebitsch.  The  struggle 
was  bloody,  protracted,  and  by  itself  undecided.  The 
1'ole^  retreated  to  Warsaw,  but  the  Kussians  were  unable 
to  follow  them  on  account  of  their  own  losses. 
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Ostrow'ski,  the  name  .,f  .1  .  ,  !,  bi.it.-d  family  of  Polish 
nobility,  originally  descending  from  the  palatinate  of  Lub- 
lin. Among  its  most  remalkable  nicnibcis  wa-  TOMASZ 
AIIAM  KAWII  7,  CiirxT  OSTKOWSM.  b.  at  u-trow  lice.  21, 
1  7 •".''.  lie  took  a  \  cry  ac!  i  v  e  part  in  tin-  e-!ablishmcnt  of 
the  constitution  of  May  '.'•.  1  7'.M,  and  was  appointed  mini-ler 
of  finance,  but  rc-igncd  when  the  king  shortly  after  joined 
tin-  confederacy  of  Targon  ic/.a,  and  lived  after  the  third 
dhi-ion  of  Poland  (17'X>)  in  retirement  on  his  estates  in 
the  I'krainc,  occupied  with  making  impro\  cment  -  in  agii 
culture  mid  public  education.  On  the  e-l.ibli  -hniciil  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  he  was  made  grand  marshal  of  the  diet 
Mar.  !l,  1SOSI,  and  president  of  the  MUM  lice.  11,  1S1I. 
The  emperor  Alexander  1.  also  showed  great  confidence  in 
him, and  the  Poles  received  their  new  eon-titntioii  of  \-t.i 
from  bis  hands.  II.  J'cb.  ...  1M7.  Hi'  son.  AXIOM  .loAN- 
M;S,  Co  i  \  i  iisi  IIOWSKI.  b.  nt  Warsaw  Ma\  :'7.  1  7--',  studied 
at  the  I'niversiti  of  l.cipsi,...  entered  in  IMiilthc  h'rcnuh 
body  iruard:  was  made'  a  member  of  the  provisional  gov- 
;  crnmcnt  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw:  followed  Napoleon  t,, 
Urc-den  in  I  s  1 1',  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  I.eipsic  ;  en- 
tered the  Polish  senate  alter  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
offered  a  lino  and  -teady  opposition  to  tin-  arbitrary  i 
iires  of  the  grand  duke  I  'onstant  inc.  lnable  to  continue 
his  struggle  against  the  Hu.-sian  <!••-[. ..!i-ni.  he  went 
abroad,  and  travelled  much  in  (iermany.  France,  and 
Kngland,  but  hastened  back  to  Warsaw  in  1880  on  the  lir.st 
report  of  the  insurrection.  In  the  revolution  he  took  ft 
very  active  and  very  noble  part,  lighting  at  last  in  the 
ranks  on  the  walls  of  \Var.-aw.  and  wrote  the  inai: 
which  the  last  remnant  of  the  Polish  army  i,--ucd  MI(  t.  1. 
|s:;i)to  the  kings  and  nations  of  Kurope  after  crossing 
the  Prussian  frontier  and  laying  down  their  arms.  He 
afterward  lived  in  France,  and  published  Le  /'ttnsluvitme 
motcocile  (1ML'  . 

Os.trous.Uy  Mountains,  The,  form  part  of  the 
central  Carpathian  range,  and  extend  between  the  rivers 
'Iran,  Kipel,  and  Sajo.  They  show  remarkable  volcanie 
features.  Their  highest  peak,  Sitna,  rises  ol'.is  feet. 

Ostu'ni  ( 0#/iini'u»i),  a  town  of  S.  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Leece.  situated  in  a  district  rich  in  vines,  olives,  almonds, 
and  grain.  It  lies  about  20  miles  N .  W.  of  Brindisi,  on 
the  railway  to  IJari.  The  churches  and  convents  are  very 
numerous,  but  of  no  special  interest.  Pop.  16,295. 

Osn'nn  is  an  old,  substantially  but  irregularly  built 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Sevilla,  standing  in  ft 
very  fertile  plain  rich  in  wine,  almonds,  figs,  and  olives. 
The  palace  of  the  duke  of  Osuna  is  a  large  and  magnificent 
building.  Pop.  15,130. 

Osuna  (PKnno  TELLEZ  Giron),  DI-KE  OF,  b.  at  Valla- 
dolid,  Spain,  in  1579;  spent  his  childhood  at  Naples,  where 
his  grandfather  was  viceroy;  was  educated  at  Salamanca; 
a -sinned  the  title  of  duke  of  Osuna  on  his  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Alcala;  aided  in  the  escape  of  An- 
tonio Perez  from  Saragossa;  was  at  first  unpopular  at  the 
courts  both  of  Philip  II.  and  Philip  III. ;  was  twice  exiled 
and  once  tried  by  the  Inquisition  on  a  charge  of  infidelity ; 
gained  military  distinction  in  Flanders,  where  the  twelve 
years'  truce  of  1609  was  advised  by  him  :  became  viceroy 
of  Sicily  1611  ;  was  transferred  to 'Naples  1616;  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  clergy  by  resisting  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition  at  Naples;  was  an  active  enemy  of  the 
maritime  supremacy  of  Venice;  was  subsequently  suspected 
of  conspiring  with  foreign  princes  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent in  Southern  Italy;  was  recalled  1620;  subjected 
to  a  long  mid  secret  trial  for  high  treason,  and  though  not 
convicted  was  retained  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Almeida*, 
where  he  d.  in  1624,  either  by  suicide  or  poisoned  by  his 
wife. 

Os'wald  (SAINT),  king  of  Northumbria,  b.  in  604 ;  son 
of  Ethelfrid,  who  was  killed  in  617  by  Rcdwald,  king  of 
\nglia;  resided  some  years  thereafter  an  exile  in 
.-cntland  (or  Ireland),  where  he  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity; came  to  the  throne  i;:;i :  made  war  upon  Cadwalla, 
king  of  Wales,  whom  he  killed  in  battle ;  introduced  Chris- 
tianity into  Wales  ;  married  Cyneburg,  daughter  of  the 
West  Saxon  king  Cynegil,  on  condition  of  her  cmbr:> 
Christianity,  and  was  Killed  at  Maserlicld  Aug.  5,  (i!2,  by 
the  heathen  king  Penda  of  Mcrcia.  The  events  of  his  life 
as  given  by  liode  and  Alcuin  arc  overgrown  with  miracu- 
lous legends,  which  were  long  popular,  especially  in  tier- 
many.  Canonized  by  the  Roman  Church. 

Oswald  (Col.  EI.EAZKII),  b.  in  England  about  1755,  ft 
relative  of  Richard  Oswald  of  Aiichencruivc ;  came  to  New 
1  York  shortly  before  the  Revolution  ;  served  under  Arnold 
at  Ticonderoga  and  Quebec,  where  he  commanded  the  for- 
lorn hope  after  Arnold  was  wounded,  and  displayed  great 
bravery;  became  secretary  to  Arnold  ;  was  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  Lamb's  artillery  regiment  1777;  rendered  good  ser- 
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vice  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth ;  became  public  printer  at 
Philadelphia;  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Hamilton  upon 
constitutional  questions;  took  service  in  the  French  army 
1792,  commanding  a  regiment  of  artillery  at  the  battle  of 
Jcmappes.  1).  at  New  York  of  yellow  fever  Oct.  1,  1795. 

Oswald  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Auchencruive,  Scotland,  in 
1705  ;  was  a  merchant  of  London  ;  married,  late  in  life, 
Marv  Ramsay,  famous  in  the  poems  of  Robert  Burns,  and 
was  "a  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  England  in  framing 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  U.  S.  D.  Nov.  6,  1784. 

Osway'o,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Potter  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  629. 

Oswegatch'ie,  tp.  of  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  River ;  en- 
joys a  favorable  position  for  manufactures  and  commerce. 
Pop.  3018. 

Oswe'go,  county  of  New  York,  bounded  N.  W.  by 
Lake  Ontario.  Area,  1038  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  ami 
mostly  fertile,  being  especially  adapted  to  grazing  and  the 
dairy.  Cattle,  grain,  wool,  dairy  products,  hay,  tobacco, 
etc.  are  the  leading  agricultural  staples.  The  manufac- 
tures are  important,  and  include  lumber,  cooperage,  car- 
riages, cheese,  flour,  clothing,  leather,  harnesses,  furniture, 
metallic  wares,  shipping,  wooden  wares,  starch,  etc.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  numerous  railroads,  and  has  im- 

£^rtant  commercial  interests,  centring  chiefly  at  Oswego. 
uilding  stone,  clay,  peat,  marl,  glass,  sand,  and  some  iron 
ore  are  found.  Caps.  Oswego  and  Pulaski.  Pop.  77,941. 

Oswego,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Kendall  co.,  III.,  on  Fox 
River  and  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R. ;  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1756. 

Oswego,  post-v.  of  Plain  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.  P.  1 1 6. 

Oswego,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Labette  co.,  Kan.,  on 
the  Neosho  River  and  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas 
R.  U.,  13  miles  from  Parsons;  has  2  weekly  newspapers 
and  excellent  water-power,  utilized  for  saw-mills  and  fac- 
tories. Pop.  1196;  of  tp.  1836. 

Oswego,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Oswego  co., 
N.  Y..  situated  near  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  32s 
miles  N.  E.  of  New  York  City;  is  the  principal  port  upon 
the  American  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  pusse^ses  consid- 
erable commercial  importance,  being  seventh  in  the  list  of 
the  entry  ports  in  the  U.  S.  for  duties  collected,  the  im- 

fortations  consisting  mainly  of  Canada  grain  and  luiiilier. 
t  has  also  a  coastwise  trade.  Oswego  has  a  daily  line  of 
steutners,  during  the  navigable  season,  to  Chicago  and  the 
other  important  places  on  the  lake.  It  is  the  Lake  Ontario 
terminus  of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R., 
of  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.,  also  that  of 
the  Oswego  branch  of  the  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg  R.  R.  and  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  R.  R.  Among 
its  manufactories  may  be  mentioned  Kingsford's  starch- 
works,  probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  producing  35  tons 
of  starch  daily,  with  an  annual  consumption  of  1,000,000 
bushels  of  corn,  15  flouring-mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  76 
runs  of  stone,  capable  of  manufacturing  6080  barrels  of 
flour  daily,  the  Vulcan,  Ames,  and  Kingsford  iron-works, 
Conde's  knitting-works,  the  Oswego  shade  cloth  factory,  1 
sash  iind  door  factory,  and  the  car-works  and  repair-shops 
of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western,  the  Midland, 
and  the  Rome  Watortown  and  Ogdensburg  R.  Rs.,  and 
lleriek's  car-works.  Oswego  has  10  grain-elevating  estab- 
lishments with  a  storing  capacity  of  over  2,000,000  bushels, 
2  extensive  malt-houses,  several  barrel-factories,  and  numer- 
ous other  industries.  The  city  is  supplied  with  fine  water- 
power  by  the  Oswego  River,  which  drains  an  area  of  many 
square  miles,  including  a  cluster  of  11  beautiful  lakes,  for 
which  Central  New  York  is  so  noted.  The  streets  of  the 
city  are  100  feet  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
There  are  2  parks,  beautifully  shaded,  a  public  library, 
containing  20,000  volumes,  a  State  normal  and  training 
school  and  an  excellent  public  school  system,  15  churches, 
an  opera-house,  2  daily  and  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  fire- 
department.  6  national  and  2  saving  banks,  and  water-works 
of  ample  capacity.  Its  public  buildings  include  the  county 
court-house  and  jail,  a  city  hall,  State  armory,  a  govern- 
ment building,  containing  the  post-office,  the  custom-house, 
and  a  U.  S.  court-house.  Fort  Ontario,  one  of  the  three 
original  fortifications  that  defended  the  city,  has  been  re- 
built by  the  U.  S.  government,  and  is  now  a  casemated 
structure  overlooking  the  lake  and  harbor,  and  is  garri- 
soned by  a  company  of  the  U.  S.  army.  The  harbor,  sit- 
uated at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  River,  is  protected  from 
the  action  of  the  lake  water  by  extensive  piers.  The  U.  S. 
government  is  now  constructing  a  new  harbor  outside  the 
present  one,  which,  when  completed,  will  have  a  depth  of 
20  feet  and  be  one  of  the  safest  and  most  commodious 
harbors  upon  the  chain  of  great  lakes.  Pop.  of  city  20,910; 
of  tp.  3043.  JOHN  A.  PLACE,  ED.  "  OSWEGO  TIMKS." 

Oswego   Falls,  post-v.  of  Granby  tp.,  Oswego  co., 


N.  Y.,  on  the  Oswego  River  opposite  Fulton,  and  on  the 
Oswego  and  Syracuse  R.  R.  Pop.  1119. 

Oswich'ee,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Russell  co.,  Ala.     P.  1920. 

Osyka,  post-v.  of  Pike  co.,  Miss.,  on  the  New  Orleans 
Jackson  and  Great  Northern  R.  R. ;  has  1  newspaper  and 
is  a  trade  centre  of  some  importance. 

Ota'go,  province  of  New  Zealand,  consists  of  the 
southern  part  of  Middle  Island.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  here  in  1847,  and  in  1851  the  number  of  settlers  had 
increased  to  1740  ;  but  in  1801  gold  was  discovered  in  sev- 
eral districts,  and  in  two  years  the  population  swelled  to 
48,907,  of  whom  only  500  were  natives.  Although  the 
gold-production  has  declined,  the  province  has  made  great 
progress ;  it  is  now  extensively  cultivated,  and  its  natural 
riches  are  rapidly  developing.  Cap.  Dunedin. 

Otari'idae  [from  Otaria — wrapos,  '*  distinctly  eared" — 
the  principal  genus],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order 
Pinnipedia,  containing  the  sea-lions  and  fur-seals.  The 
form  is  more  like  that  of  ordinary  quadrupeds  than  in  any 
other  members  of  the  order ;  the  fore-limbs  are  flippers,  the 
hind  limbs  flexible  forwards ;  the  head  is  bear-like ;  small 
linear  ears  are  developed ;  the  34  or  36  teeth  are  present 

(M.f-?,  C.  J,  I.  f  X  2),  and  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  notched ;  the  skull  is  strong  and  has  salient  mastoid 
processes,  which  stand  aloof  from  the  auditory  bullue  ;  well- 
developed  post-orbital  processes  and  alisphenoid  canals  are 
developed;  the  anterior  limbs  are  about  as  large  as  the 
posterior ;  their  digits  decrease  in  a  curved  line  and  are 
destitute  of  claws ;  the  posterior  feet  have  all  their  digits 
nearly  coterminal,  and  are  furnished  with  long  linguiform 
flaps  extending  beyond  the  tips ;  the  three  middle  toes  are 
alone  provided  with  claws.  The  family  has  been  variously 
subdivided,  but  by  American  naturalists  is  regarded  as 
being  represented  by  tive  genera,  viz.:  (1)  Zafofthutt,  (2) 
Ettmetopia*,  (3)  Otaria,  (4)  Arctocephalui,  and  (5)  C/if/»- 
rhinitn.  The  first  is  represented  on  the  coast  of  California 
as  well  as  Japan  and  Australia;  the  second  is  restricted  to 
the  North  Pacific.  E.  stellcri  descending,  however,  as  far 
as  California;  the  third  and  fourth  belong  to  the  southern 
seas;  and  the  fifth  to  the  North  Pacific.  The  first  three 
are  "  hair-seals  "  and  the  last  two  ''fur-seals."  Arrtm-cph- 
aln>  is  hunted  for  its  fur  at  widely  distant  places;  Callo- 
rliiaui,  however,  is  only  sought  for,  to  any  extent,  on  the 
Prybilov  Islands,  Alaska,  and  Commander  Islands,  Kamt- 
chatka.  TIIKOIJOUE  GILL. 

Ote'go,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  111.     Pop.  903. 

Otego,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Albany 
and  Susquchanna  R.  R. ;  has  2  newspapers  and  a  large  trade 
in  grain,  hops,  and  other  agricultural  products.  P.  2052. 

O'tey  (Rt.  Rev.  JAMES  HERVEY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Liberty, 
Va.,  Jan.  27, 1800 ;  graduated  in  1820  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  took  orders  in  1825,  and  was  the  first 
Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Tennessee;  was  conse- 
crated bishop  of  Tennessee  in  1834,  and  engaged  in  labor- 
ious missionary  labors  in  the  S.  W.  D.  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Apr.  23,  1863.  Author  of  Unity  of  the  Church  (1852),  and 
many  Churtjcs  and  Sermons. 

Ot'fried,  a  Frank  by  birth,  studied  at  Fulda  till  848, 
and  was  afterward  monk  in  a  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Weissenburg,  Alsace;  wrote  ft  paraphrase  in  Herman  verses 
of  the  Gospels,  which  he  sent  in  868  to  King  Louis  the 
German.  The  aim  of  this  poem  was  to  wean  the  newly- 
converted  Germans  from  their  heathenish  ballads  and 
draw  them  to  Christianity.  How  well  it  accomplished  its 
purpose  is  not  known.  Its  poetical  merits  are  very  small, 
but  for  the  study  of  German  language  it  is  invaluable.  It 
has  been  edited' by  Graff  ( Konigsberg,  1831)  ami  by  Kelle 
(Regensburg,  1856) ;  the  latter  has  also  translated  it  into 
modern  High-German  in  1870.  (For  the  character,  esthet- 
ieal  and  generally  historical,  of  this  poem  and  the  poetry 
of  the  whole  period,  see  Rechenberg,  Otfried's  Evangelicn- 
/tiii-k  anil  (lie  iibriye  althochdeuticke  I'oesie  karulinyischer 
Zeii,  1862.) 

nth  'man,  or  Osman  (AL  GHAZI),  the  founder  of  the 
empire  of  Turkey  (called  from  this  the  Ottoman  empire), 
b.  at  Kergut.  Bithynia,  in  1259;  was  the  son  of  Orthogrul, 
a  Turkish  soldier,"  whom  in  1280  he  succeeded  as  comman- 
der in  Armenia  under  the  sultan  of  Iconium.  In  1299  he 
was  made  ruler  of  Bithynia,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  occupied  with  almost  ceaseless  wars  with  the  Byzan- 
tines, against  whom  he  gradually  made  headway.  D.  Aug. 
10,  1326.  The  title  of  sultan  was  assumed  by  Orkhan,  his 
son  and  successor.— OTH MAS  II.,  sultan  of  Turkey,  b.  Nov. 
4,  1604;  succeeded  Mustapha  I.  in  1618,  and  was  killed  by 
his  janizaries  May  19,  1622.— OTHMAN  III.,  b.  1696,  suc- 
ceeded Mahmood  I.,  his  brother,  1754,  and  d.  Oct.  28, 1757. 

( II  h  man  Ibn  Affan,  the  third  caliph  of  the  Moslems, 
b.  about  574,  a  relative  of  Mohammed ;  one  of  the  earliest 
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converts  to  Islam;  subsequently  son-in-law  anil  secretary 

to  the  prophet;  snrreedc'i  Omar  in  till,  mill  ruled  to  ti.i.i. 
lie  pro\cd  unequal  to  the  position.  Ill-iliTcelioiis  took 

place  in  Kgypi.  IVi  .1.  .  i  •.,  mid  were  quelled  only  by 
making  oonoeMiooi.  Hi*  internal  government  was  cha- 
raetcri/.cd  by  weakness  anil  deapOtUm,  by  cowardi UP! 

and   when   !»•  ordcr.-d    Mohammed,  the  son  of 
Abilbckr.  to    he   put   to   dc-iitli,   tlii>    hitler    man-lied    I,,    Me 
llilia,    entered     the     city     without     opposition,    :unl     stal.hcd 
the  caliph.      I'ndcr  I  Ilii man.  the  til -I  authentic  copy  of  the 
Koran   HJ-  .  .'id   the  tirst   na\al  expedition   hy   the 

Arabs  uiKlertaken,  a  pillaging  campaign  against  Cyprus 
and  Rhode.',  in  ill". 

O'tho,  post  v.  an  1  tp.,  Webster  eo.,  la.     Pop.  596. 

O'tho  (Otto)  I.,  THK  U  iti:  IT,  emperor  of  liermany.  b. 
\o\ .  I'L',  '.'  I  - ;  inooeoded  bis  father,  I'.-iu  \  t  he  l-'o\v  ler,  in  (.i:\t>, 

as  king  of  llcrniany.  hut  was  Hotel-owned  emperor  of  the 
us  until  !H12.  His  thirty  six  year.-'  reign  was  a  series 
of  bloodv  wars  \\ilii  i'/e  ti-.  Italians.  I  lun<_-arians,  North- 
ern Slavi,  I'anes.  lirecks.  and  mal'-onient  nobles  at  home; 
but  the  emperor  wa-  every  where  triumphant,  and  grcatly 
enlarged  Ilie  (M-rmaii  i  o  the  1'!.  ami  S.  K.,  be- 

sides subduing  a  large  part  of  Italy.  I),  in  '.17:!  at  Mem- 
leben,  Thuringia.  'lino  11.,  son  ami  successor  of  (Hho  I., 
h.  '.I.).',  was  crowned  king  of  Lorraine  t)ol  ;  of  Italy  IMiL' ; 
emperor  KG" ;  succeeded  his  father  I.t7-'i ;  repressed  the  civil 
wars  ,,i  ilermany  nnil  Italy:  drove  out  Lotliaire,  king  of 
France,  who  had  invaded  Germany,  designing  to  make 
good  his  claim  upon  Lorraine;  ra\  aired  t'hampagne  and 
compelled  Lntlmire  to  give  up  his  claim  '.t77-tis0;  carried 
on  a  war  in  Calabria  with  the  tireeks  and  Arabians,  by 
whom  he  was  utterly  defeated  at  Husantello  July  Hi,  982. 
D.  at  R  urn-  lie-.  7.  '.«:•,.  He  was  a  warlike  nnd  able  but 
rash  prince. — Onto  III.,  son  and  .successor  of  Otho  II.,  b. 
in  1)80,  was  chosen  nnd  crowned  king  of  (Jermnny  in  983, 
but  not  crowned  emperor  until  iHtn.  His  reign  was  a  turbu- 
lent one.  I),  at  Puterno  in  Campania,  Jan.  2IS,  1002,  very 
probably  poisoned  by  his  enemies.—  OTIKI  IV.  (Otho  of 
Brunswick),  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  h.  l!7.">:  took  refuge 
in  Kngland  after  bis  father's  death,  and  was  made  count 
of  1'oitou  hy  Richard  Lion-heart,  his  uncle,  1195;  in  1198 
he  claimed  the  empire,  and  was  elected  by  the  (Juclphic  fac- 
tion ;  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  papal  legate  1201,  and 
crowned  by  Innocent  111.  I  L'li'.l.  his  rival,  the  (ihibclline  co- 
empcror  Philip  of  Suabia,  having  died  in  1208.  Having 
violated  his  pledge  to  support  the  papal  claims  in  regard 
to  benefices,  be  was  excommunicated  and  was  compelled  to 
resign  tbe  government  1212,  but  several  times  attempted 
to  r.  •-nine  power.  In  1214  his  forces  were  badly  beaten  by 
Philip  Augustus  at  Ifovines;  in  1215  ho  was  formally  de- 
po.-ed  by  the  fourth  I .atcran  Council :  in  1217  his  last  mili- 
tary insurrer  tion  wii-  repelled  by  Frederick  II.  I),  at  Harz- 
berg  May  \i>,  1218. 

Otho,  king  of  Greece.    See  OTTO. 

Otiil'id;i§  [from  Oii*.  the  generic  name  of  the  European 
bustard],  a  family  containing  carinate  birds,  which  are 
n 10 -tly  of  la  i  ge  -i/e  and  distantly  resembling  tbe  ostriches,  to 
which  formerly  they  have  been  approximated  by  some  natu- 
ralists: the  body  is  longer,  however:  the  neck  moderately 
elongated;  the  head  small  and  oblong;  the  bill  more  or 
less  elongated,  completed,  with  the  enlmcn  straight  above 
the  nasal  groo\  c.  and  thcnco  vaulted  to  the  strongly  ernar- 
ginated  tip  :  the  nostrils  at  the  base  of  the  bill  lateral,  in 
a  largo  memoran  HI-  groove,  and  with  large  and  oval  aper- 
tures; tbe  wings  well  developed  and  somewhat  pointed; 
the  tail  moderately  broad  and  rounded :  feet  stout:  the 
tarsi  long  ami  covered  with  small  scales  ;  the  toes  short 
and  co\ei-ed  ahove  with  small  narrow  scales;  elans  short, 
broad,  and  blunt.  This  family  is  peculiar  to  the  Old  World  ; 
and  by  (i.  H.  tiray  the  species  are  arranged  under  two 
genera:  (1)  MM.  with  t«,,  ,-pccies,  and  (2)  Kupodotit,  with 
twenty  four  species,  arranged  under  nine  groups.  The 
specie*  of  0<i«,  or  trot  •  Kun.pe  and 

Northern  Africa;  those  of  Ku/iinlflin  are  found  mostly  in 
Africa,  but  several  spines  occur  iu  India  and  one  in  Aus- 
tralia. They  arc  mostly  large  shy  bird-,  inhabiting  the 
plains  and  open  countries  ,,(  die  old  continents,  and  are 
generally  solitary  or  combine  in  small  parties  of  three  or 
four.  They  feed  mostly  upon  grains  and  seeds,  but  also, 
to  conic  extent,  a  >ini-.and  even  small  animals. 

The  females  lay  from  one  to  live  eggs,  according  to  the 
specie*,  on  the  hare  ground  ;  tbe  young,  when  batched,  are 
able  to  follow  their  parents  at  once.  THEODORE  GILL. 

O'tis,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co..  Me.     Pop.  24(5. 

Otis,  post-v.  and  I  p..  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  Farming- 
ton  River.  Pop.  960. 

Otis  (Fi:ssi-\i)i:N  Norri.  A.  M.,  M.  l).,b.  at  Hallfl.ni  8p», 

N.Y..  .Miiyli.  Is2.~i:  graduated  at  the  New  York  Medical  Co! 
lege  lS."i2:  resident  assistant  physician  at  I  Slack  well's  Island 


llo-pital  1852-5:!;  surgeon  to  the  U.  S.  M.  Steamship  Co. 
1s .<:'.  till  ;  surgeon  of  die  New  York  police  department  1  Mi  I  ; 
lecturer  on  genito  urinary  diseases  at  the  New  York  Col- 
lege of  l'h\  .  i  intending 

-hip  Co.    I-  idelit 

of  New  York  hoard  ofpolire  n   70  ;   surgeon  to 

the  Strangers'  llo-pital  and  prc-ident  of  it-  ni.-di.-al  board 

lS71-7o:  clinical  professor  at  the  College  of  I'hy-i.-ians  and 

n-    IS71:   advisio\    ph\-irian    to   the   Artists'  Fund 

,    and   member  "t   tile  medical    li..ald   of  the    New  York 

Charity  Hospital  Is7:;.     Author  of  /.'/>o/«>-ri/..    ' 
and  Animal  torturing  ( I*  I '.i  .  //    '      ,  •      '/     Panama  ll.lt. 
tt>i<t  tin   l'(i<  ///'   ,1/,MV  >'.  X.  ('<,_  '  \^\',\   .  and  numcVous  mono- 
graphs on  urethral  and  syphilitic  di  • 

«»tl-  \l  1  X  \MIKKI.    M.    |l..  h.   at    lio-lon.    \: 

Nov.  I'.',  LS;;O;  graduated  at  I'rin.-eton  1  s  I'.i.  and  at  thi> 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

I     -I  :   studied   surgery   two  years   in    London    and    Paris; 

e.-tablisbed   the    IVr./Mio.  .!/.  •<!••, :/  ,/.oi<  -mil    1  - ...".  :   .111 .  red  the 

army  Istil  as  surgeon;  was  assigned  to  duty. Inly,  IM'.I, 
in  the  office  of  the  surgeon  general  at  Wa-hinglon  ;  pub 
li-hcd  nionogra|ihs  on  A>n/>itt-iti"it  »r'  iff  ll:/>  Joint  \  I 
and  KjrinifniH  f>f  Jin  Hi  ml  •>/'  thr  l-'innir  /or  Injtirif  (  I  - 
prepared  in  1S7I  a  A'./c./r  »f'  .s'in-.//.  o/  ^'o-..«  t>-int"f  in  thr. 
Arm  i/  i,f  ill.'  V.  8.  from  />'/'.'  i"  /.•>',•/.  forming  a  quarto 
volume,  nnd  in  1ST'-'  edited  the  surgical  volume  of  the  flrst 
part  of  the  .V< '//.-"/  nuil  \»/-./iY<f/  atttofyo/£l4  \\'m-.  lie 
is  now  (1876)  curator  of  the  Army  Medical  Museum  at 
Washington,  engaged  in  preparing  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  surgical  history  of  the  war. 

Otis  (HAHHISON  CIRAY),  son  of  Pamuel  A.  and  nephew 
of  James  Otis,  was  b.  in  Boston.  Mas-..  Ort.s.  I7*'>.>:  grad 
uatcd  at  Harvard  in  ITS:!;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  i 
a  Federalist  leader  in  Congress  I7H7    I  sol  ;   1'.  S.  district 
attorney,  Boston,  isol  :  Speaker  in  the  Massachusetts  leg- 
islature 1803-05;    president  of   the-  Ma--achu 
ISOj-l  1  ;  judge  of  common  pleas  1814—18  ;  was  in  the  U.  S. 

senate  ISI'T   22:  was  mayor  of  Host Mass.,  1829-32.     D. 

in  Boston  Oct.  28,  1S4S.     He  published  speeches,  etc. 

Otis  (JAMES),  b.  at  Barnstablc.  Mass.,  June  14,  1T02; 
was  the  son  of  Judge  John  Otis  (1657-1727),  and  became 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  patriotic  opposition  to  the  tyranny 
of  tbe  home  government  and  the  crown  officers  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  a  provincial  colonel,  a  judge  in  the  pro- 
vincial court,  and  held  other  important  positions.  D.  Nov. 
9,  1778.  Was  the  father  of  James  Otis  and  8.  A.  Otis. 

Otis  (JAMES),  b.  in  West  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Feb.  5, 1 725 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1743;  studied  law  with  Mr. 
Gridley,  and  began  practice  at  Plymouth  1746;  removed  to 
Boston  IT-Mi:  published  in  1760  Kuril  mcntt  of  Latin  I'roiody  ; 
in  1761,  when  advocate  general  of  the  admiralty,  refused  to 
argue  in  favor  of  the  writs  of  assistance,  and  resigned  his 
office  to  plead  the  people's  cause ;  in  1762  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature,  and  in  1765,  on  his  motion,  the  Stamp  Act 
congress  met  in  New  York,  to  which  he  was  a  delegate ;  his 
speeches  and  pamphlets  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  the  pa- 
triotic party  in  Massachusetts;  in  1769  denounced  in  print 
the  commissioners  of  customs,  and  on  Sept.  9,  meeting  one  of 
the  eommissioners  in  a  coffee-house,  he  was  attacked,  and 
received  a  cut  on  his  head  which  led  to  derangement ;  re- 
tired to  Andover.  where  he  was  killed  by  lightning  May  23, 
published  Vindication  nf  the  Conduct  nflhe  I/note  of 
Kepreteiitiitire*  (1762),  Kiyhtt  of  the  Britith  Culouin  atncrt- 
ed  (1765),  Consideration  oil  BtMaV  <>/  the  rWun/ite  (1T65). 

Otis  (Col.  JOHN),  b.  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  in  1657  ;  settled 
at  Barnstable  on  C'apo  Cod;  represented  that  town  twenty 
years  in  the  general  court ;  commanded  the  county  militia; 
was  chief-justice  of  common  pleas,  flrst  judge  of  probate 
of  Barnstable  co.,  and  councillor  from  1706  to  his  death 
Sept.  23,  1727.  lie  was  father  of  Judge  James  Otis. 

Otis  (SAMTKL  ALLF.YXK),  b.  at  llarnstablo.  Mass.,  Nov. 
24,  IT  10;  graduated  at  Harvard  1759;  became  a  merchant 
in  Boston;  held  many  important  public  positions;  was  in 
Congress  1787-88;  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  .Senate  1789- 
1814.  D.  at  Washington,  D.  0.,  Apr.  22,  Is  I  I. 

Otis'co,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Waseca  eo.,  Minn.     Pop.  531. 

Otisco,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Ionia  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1578. 

Otisco,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Onondaga  oo.,  N.  Y.     P.  1602. 

Otisco  Lake,  a  shallow  body  of  water  in  Onondnga 
co.,  N.  Y.,  4  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  7T2J  feet 
above  sea-level.  It  is  bordered  by  high  hills.  Its  waters 
flow  through  Nine  Mile  Creek  into  Onondaga  Lake. 

o  1 1  sin-Id,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cumberland  oo.,  Me.  Pop. 
1099. 

Otisville,  post-v.  of  Mount  Hope  tp.,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Erie  R.  R. 

Ot'ley,  post-v.  of  Summit  tp.,  Marion  oo.,  la.,  on  the 
i  Kcokuk  and  DM  Moines  K.  K.     Pop.  176. 
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O'toe,  county  of  S.  E.  Nebraska,  bounded  E.  by  the 
Missouri  River.  Area,  570  square  miles.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  counties  in  the  State,  its  soil  being  a  deep  sili- 
cious  loess.  Coal  and  peat  are  found  to  some  extent; 
grain-culture  is  a  leading  industry.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Midland  Pacific  It.  It.  Cap.  Nebraska  City. 
Pop.  12,345. 

Otoe,  tp.  of  Otoe  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  1044. 
Otoe  Agency,  post-v.  of  Gage  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  13. 
Otoe  Indians,  a  tribe  of  Dakota  stock,  formerly  in- 
habiting both  .sides  of   the  Missouri.     Their  remnant  is 
now  united  with  the  Missourias,  a  kindred  tribe.     (See 
MISSOURIA  INDIANS.) 

OIiini  is,  or  Othomis,  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting 
the  mountain-regions  of  the  states  of  Queretaro,  Hidalgo, 
and  Guanajuato,  with  scattered  bands  in  several  other 
states  of  Mexico.  They  ha.ve  been  established  in  their 
present  seats  from  time  immemorial,  and  occupied  the 
valley  of  Mexico  before  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs.  At  pres- 
ent they  maintain  no  tribal  organization,  arc  Mexican  cit- 
izens, and  usually  speak  Spanish  in  addition  to  their  own 
language,  which  is  one  of  the  harshest  and  most  guttural 
of  all  Indian  dialects.  It  consists  in  a  great  measure  of 
words  of  one  or  two  syllables  only,  whence  it  has  errone- 
ously been  supposed  to  belong  to  a  different  linguistic  fam- 
ily from  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  unsuccessful  efforts 
have  been  made  to  connect  it  with  the  Chinese.  Several 
catechisms  ami  devotional  works  have  been  printed  in 
Otomi.  the  best-known  grammar  being  that  of  Neve  y  Mo- 
lina (Mexico,  1767). 

Otran'to,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Mitchell  co.,  la.     Pop.  596. 
Otranto,  duke  of.     See  FOI'CHK. 

Otranto,  Terra  <li,  a  province  of  Italy  consisting  of 
the  south-eastern  peninsula,  the  heel  of  the  boot,  and  corn- 
prising  an  area  of  3298  square  miles,  with  493,594  inhabit- 
ants. The  coasts  are  generally  marshy  and  unhealthy,  but 
the  high,  mountainous  inland,  covered  with  branches  of 
the  Apennines,  is  beautiful,  healthful,  and  exceedingly  fer- 
tile. Wine,  figs,  almonds,  oranges  and  melons,  wheat,  and 
olive  oil  are  produced,  and  the  best  tobacco  in  Italy  is 
grown.  Cap.  Lecce. 

Ot'sego,  county  of  Michigan.  Area,  540  square  miles. 
It  is  densely  timbered  and  almost  uninhabited.  It  is  trav- 
ersed by  the  Jackson  Lansing  and  Saginaw  R.  R. 


Otsego,  county  of  Central  New  York.  Area,  1038 
square  miles.  It  is  hilly,  with  broad,  fertile  valleys,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  grazing.  Cattle,  wool,  grain,  fruit,  hops, 
and  dairy  products  are  the  chief  agricultural  staples.  The 
manufactures  include  flour,  furniture,  cheese,  lumber,  car- 
riages, harnesses,  metallic  wares,  castings,  clothing,  coop- 
erage, brick,  etc.  Limestone  is  extensively  quarried. 
Water-power  is  abundant,  but  not  well  developed.  The 
county  has  at  present  good  railroad  facilities,  and  is  in- 
creasing in  wealth  and  prosperity.  Cap.  Cooperstown. 
Pop.  48,967. 

Otsego,  tp.  of  Stcuben  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1318. 

Otsego,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Allegan  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Kalamazoo  division  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
It.  It.  Pop.  of  v.  994 ;  of  tp.  2396. 

Otsego,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Wright  CO.,  Minn.     Pop.  595. 

Otsego,  tp.  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
Otsego  Lake ;  is  traversed  by  the  Cooperstown  and  Sus- 
quchauna  Valley  It.  R.  Pop.  4590. 

Otsego,  post-v.  of  Monroe  tp.,  Muskingum  co.,  0. 
Pop.  111. 

Otsego,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Columbia  Co.,  Win.,  on  the 
Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  It.  Pop.  1715. 


Otsego  Lake,  a  fine  lake  of  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y., 
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miles  long,  1J  broad,  1193  feet  above  tide.  Its  clear  watc 
abound  in  fish,  and  its  high  and  picturesque  shores  we 
the  scene  of  many  memorable  incidents  in  Cooper's  Li-ntlic 
nt»*'kin;/.  Cooperstown  stands  at  its  outlet.  The  lake 
the  source  of  the  main  fork  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Otse'lic,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Otselic  Creek  and  the  Auburn  branch  of  the  Midland  11.  R. 
Pop.  of  tp.  1733. 

Ottaia'no  ( OaUtnanum),  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Naples,  lying  at  the  foot  and  on  the  N.  E.  slope  of 
Vesuvius.  The  neighboring  country  is  extremely  fertile, 
but  the  town  itself  is  in  perpetual  danger  from  the  erup- 
tions of  Vesuvius.  Pop.  of  the  commune  17,776. 

Ot'tawa,  a  large  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  lying  N. 
of  the  Ottawa  River.  It  is  heavily  timbered  and  rocky, 
but  the  valley  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered.  It  has 
been  rapidly  settled  of  late.  Cap.  Aylmer.  Pop.  38,635. 

Ottawa,  city,  capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  occupies  a  cen- 


Capitol  of  Canada. 


tral  position,  being  almost  equidistant  from  Toronto  and 
Montreal,  the  chief  commercial  cities  and  by  far  the  largest 
in  Canada.  From  Prescott,  opposite  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y., 
it  is  54  miles  distant  due  N. ;  from  Montreal  it  is  126  miles 
W.  ;  from  Kingston,  the  old  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  at 
the  foot  or  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  95  miles  E. 
by  N.  Its  position  has  peculiar  importance  independently 


of  its  political  significance  because  of  the  great  Canadian 
lumber  trade,  of  which  it  is  the  central  mart,  and  this 
trade  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  native  Americans.  In- 
deed, it  was  to  the  Americans  that  the  Canadians  owed  the 
development  of  their  vast,  if  not  unlimited,  forest  wealth 
lying  to  the  N.  W.  of  Ottawa  City,  and  it  is  to  this  trade 
that  the  city  of  Ottawa  owes  nearly  all  that  it  has  of  com- 
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mercial   importance.     Ottawa  was  founded  in  1827  at  the  [ 

iii-t:m it'  I  lie  Hrili-h  L'ovcrntnent  under  the  administra-   \ 

tion  iif  ('"I.  lly,  of  the  Royal  Knginccrs.  win.  was  sent  out  ' 
I'n.ni   Bngtftnd  fol    tin-  Htpmi    purpo-c   "I'  ('"fining  an  in- 
terior line    ill'   defence    against    |ici--ilile    A  lliericall    attacks. 
Tin-   lildeim  Canal.  c.,iinceliiig  the  Ottawa  River  with  Lake 
Ontario  at  Kingston,  was  the  grand  conception  a-  an  inhiiitl 

[On     l.clvvecll     Mnnlreill      111!'  I      till!    then 

rovince   i, I'  I'ppcr   Canada.      Tlnil    line,   form,  d    hy    the' 
Ittawa    Kivcr   I'riini  the  I -hind  of   Montreal  to   the   eily  of 
m  1  thence  liy  the  canal  to  Kingston.  II:IH  now  no 

liolitien!     nr     strategical    M'.'nilieancc,    and    never    had.     nor 

will  have,  imieh  commctvial  importance.  Hut  it  may  be 
taken  fur  grunted  thut  the  records  of  the  Imperial  colonial 
oili'-e,  vv  hieh  led  to  the  building  of  the  eaniil  hiilf  a  century 

led  to  the  selection  of  Ottawa,  as  til.'  capital  id' 
Canadii  .-onie  Ihirlv  yc-irs  later.  As  such  it  is  admirably 
-jtuatcd.  '  in  the  oonftnM  of  the  two  most  important  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  hy  the  side  of  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
in  Aineriea.  on  the  borderl  of  one  id'  the  greatest  lumbering 
region-  in  the  world,  surrounded  hy  rieh  agricultn 
ininenil  land-,  the  seat  of  government  for  half  the  Xorth 

A lie. in  continent,  its  future  is  full  of  promi-c.      In  com 

pliuient  t  i  its  founder  it  was  originally  called  P.ytown, 
which  name  it  retained  until  !>.>l,  when  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  cilv  under  its  present  designation.  In  l^.v,  il  ua- 
selcctcd  hy  Her  .Majesty  the  i|iiccn  as  the  capital  of  Canada, 
and  ten  years  later  was  occupied  hy  the  government  after 
the  building  of  very  costly  an  1  admittedly  elegant  depart- 
mental and  parliamentary  edifices.  Improvements  and 
additions  are  still  going  on,  one-  of  the  latest  being  the 
completion  of  the  library  attached  to  the  main  building 
occupied  by  Parliament,  anil  the  other  an  extension  of  the 
western  departmental  block  to  make  room  for  the  Canadian 
I'a  line  liailway  and  other  offices. 

The  progress  of  Ottawa  has  been  very  constant,  though 
not  at  any  time  particularly  rapid.     The  development  of 
the  lumber  interest,  chiefly  line,  as  wo  have  stated,  to  the 
enterprise  of  a  number  of  American  gentlemen,  one  of 
whom.  .Mr.  J.  M.  Currier,  at  present  rcpre-cnts  the  city  in 
-o  of  Commons,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
flourishing  import  trade  for  provisions  and  general  mer- 
chandise, while  the  establishment  here  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, with  its  1200  or  1300  employes  of  all  grades,  has 
given  a  regularity  to  its  retail  ca-h  business  not  enjoyed 
bv  any  other  city  in  Canada.     The  principal  industries  of   j 
the  city  are  connected  with  the  lumber  business;  but  the  j 
mineral  wealth  of  the  neighboring  country,  chiefly  in  iron 
and  plumbago,  promises  to  add  to  their  variety.     In  the 
development  of  these  American  capital  is  also  largely  em- 
barked.     The  progress  of  Ottawa  may  fairly  bo  judged  by 
the    increase   of    its    population.     In    ISM    it  was   under 
10,000:  in   18fil  it  had  risen  to  about  15,000;  in  1871  it 
was  over  21,000.     These  numbers  arc  from  the  census  re- 
turns, and  are,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  reliable.     An 
e-tiinato  from   the  city  assessment  for  the  present  year 
(IS'.i)  gives  the  population  as  2l,2l>2,  though  the  cursory 
enumeration  would  doubtless  bo  put  at  25,000  or  30,000. 
Another  means  of  estimating  the  progress  of  the  city,  less 
reliable  than  that  of  the  population,  is  the  assessment  of  the 
value  of  city  property.  In  Isii'Jthis  was  placed  atS5,081,679, 
in  1875  at  $11,254,635,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  double 
inside  of  six  years.    Readers  will,  however,  place  their  own 
value  upon  local  assessments  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  thut 
Ottawa  has   made  very  steady  and  substantial  progress. 
The  population  of  the  city  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  divided 
equally  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the  for- 
mer having  a  slight  preponderance.     The  greater  portion 
of  the  lioman  Catholics  arc  French  Canadians,  the  remain- 
der mainly  Irish  or  of  Irish   descent.      The   Protestants 
are  English,  S  Mteli,  Irish,  and  Americans;  the  last  have 
the  control  of  the  leading    business  establishments,  both 
financial    and    manufacturing,    throughout   the   city.      The 
church  edilices  are  numerous  and,  as  a  rule,  of  superior  ar- 
chitectural design.     There  are  two  bishops  in  Ottawa,  the 
Episcopal  or  Church  of  Kngland,  who  is  called  "  bishop 
of  Ontario."  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  who  takes  his  title 
from  the  city.     The  former  is  Dr.  J.  T.  Lewis,  the  latter 
Dr.  Duhamel,  and  both  arc  gentlemen  of  cultivation,  en- 
joying the  esteem  of  all  ohunt,      I'r.  Duhamel  is  a  native 
of  Ottawa  mid  l»r.  Lewis  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  fam- 
ily.     Prominent  among  the  religious  establishments  is  the 
new  Reformed  Kpiscopal  church,  built  about  a  year  ago, 
and  having  a   select  congregation,  numbering  among  it 
some  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city.     Ottawa  is 
especially  distinguished  for  its  educational  establishments. 
Chief  among  them  are  the  Ottawa  College,  a  Koman  Cath- 
olic institution  with  a  university  chart --r  :  the  Protestant 
Ladio'  College,  and  the  two  convents  under  the  charge  of 
nuns,  which  command  a  very  large  support.     In  addition 
to  these,  the  government  has  established  in  the  city  a  nor- 


mal school  for  Central  Canada,  and  also  a  collegiate  i 
tnte.     Tin  -e    in-titutions  are  only  opening  tor    the   first 
time  this  j  ear.  but  they  give  a  character  to  the  neighbor- 
hood and  Inn  e  'lone  much  towards  inspiring  literary  u-pi 
rations  among  the  people. 

The  city  occupies  a  most  advantageous  position,  e-pc 
eially  favorable  for  drainage.  Parliament  Hill  (or  Barrack 
Hill  I,  on  which  the  public  building-  are  situated,  is  a  com- 
manding bluff  on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa.  un.-urp.i.--cd 
for  beamy  of  natural  si -i -nci 'v .  Major's  Hill,  on  th.  I!. 
side  of  the  Hideau  Canal,  has  been  laid  out  as  a  public 
park,  for  which  il  i-  delightfully  situated.  The  Lower 
Town  stretrhe-  about  a  mile  eastward,  and  is  a  level  plain 

with  very  wide  streets,  having  no  at  ch  i  tc'-t  in  a  I  a  l»innient 
save  the  Konian  <'ath»lir  cathedral.  Sandy  Hill,  to  the  S. 
of  Lower  Town  and  K.  of  the  canal,  is  mainly  ncenpied 
with  private  residences,  many  of  which  arc  of  an  elegant 
design.  In  this  neighborhood  the  mini-ti  is  of  the  crown 
and  many  of  the  most  prominent  mrnibei-  of  the  civil 
service  reside.  We.-t ward,  and  crossing  the  canal,  is  the 
busy  hum  of  active  commercial  life,  the  large  hotels, 
the  banks,  the  law-offices,  the  city  hall,  the  principal 
churches,  etc.  Farther  on  is  the  suburb  of  Rodiestcrv  ille. 
and  to  the  N.  of  it  the  great  lumber  manufacturing  sec- 
tion of  the  Chaudicrc.  at  which  the  traveller  crosses 
the  river  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Hull  in  the  | 
ince  of  Quebec,  where,  as  at  the  chandiere  (or  the 
"  flats  "),  lumbering  i-  extensively  carried  on.  and  which 
may  fairly  be  considered  a  suburb  of  the  Cana<[ 
though  it  is  a  recently  incorporated  city  of  some  8000  or 
10,000  inhabitants.  At  the  K.  end  of  the  city  is  the  vil- 
lage of  New  Edinburgh,  where  the  residence  of  the  gov 
general — "  Rideau  Hall  " — is  situated.  Rideau  Hall, 
though  commodious,  is  not  imposing  in  iippcaiaurr.  It 
is  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  privati  of  a 

local  magnate,  and  was  bought  by  the  government  at  a  very 
handsome  price.  The  grounds  surrounding  the  hall  are 
His,  and  the  conservatory,  under  the  admirable  taste 
of  Karl  Dufferin,  the  present  governor-general  of  Canada, 
may  be  said  to  have  become  a  source  of  national  pride  to 
the  Canadians. 

Ottawa  is  reached  by  two  railways,  one  connecting  at 
Prcscott  and  the  other  at  Brockville  with  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway  running  E.  and  W.  In  summer  a  line  of  steamers 
runs  between  the  city  and  Montreal,  and  another  between 
Britannia,  hard  by,  and  the  Upper  Ottawa.  The  Quebec 
Montreal  Ottawa  and  Occidental  railway,  running  from 
Quebec  on  the  N.  side  to  connect  with  the  future  Canadian 
Pacific  railway,  now  under  construction,  will  open  a  new 
means  of  communication  with  the  outside  world.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Dominion 
in  October  last,  the  judges  of  that  court,  six  in  number, 
reside  in  Ottawa,  and  the  sittings  of  the  court  will  always 
be  held  here.  Hon.  W.  B.  Richards,  an  eminent  jurist, 
has  been  appointed  the  first  chief-justice  of  the  Dominion. 
Hon.  Alexander  Mackenzie  is  the  present  prime  minister 
of  Canada,  and,  with  his  twelve  colleagues,  resides  in  Ot- 
tawa. Ottawa  possesses  3  daily  newspapers  and  many 
excellent  hotels,  of  which  the  Russell  House  is  the  best. 
ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON. 

Ottawa,  county  of  Central  Kansas.  Area,  720  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  Solomon  and  Saline  rivers,  is 
undulating,  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  stock  and  grain 
raising.  The  county  has  good  and  constant  water-power. 
Good  lignite  is  found.  Cap.  Minneapolis.  Pop.  2127. 

Ottawa,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  W.  by  Lake 
Michigan.  Area,  540  square  miles.  It  is  traversed  by 
Grand  River  and  by  various  railroads.  It  is  well  timbered, 
level,  and  generally  fertile.  It  is  in  the  great  fruit  belt  of 
Michigan.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  fruit,  and  lumber  are 
leading  products.  Cap.  Grand  Haven.  Pop.  26,651. 

Ottawa,  county  of  N.  W.  Ohio.  Area,  250  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  N.  E.  by  Lake  Erie,  and  includes 
some  of  the  Wine  Islands,  in  that  lake.  It  is  undulating 
and  fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  fruit,  wool,  and  lumber  are 
leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Lake 
Shore  R.  R.  Cap.  Port  Clinton.  Pop.  13,364. 

Ottawa,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  La  Salic  co.,  111.,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
and  the  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  Rs.,  con- 
tains extensive  manufactures  of  starch  and  glass,  and  its 
shipping  facilities  are  fine.  The  great  mineral  springs 
located  upon  the  S.  bank  of  the  Illinois  River  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  handsome  park.  The  city  has  4  newspapers, 
several  fine  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  of  city  7736  ;  of  tp. 
4fi3.  R.  J.  BLISS,  Ei>.  "  FRKE  TRADER." 

Ottawa,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  Kan.,  53 
miles  S.  W.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  1  university.  1  largo 
union  school,  8  churches,  3  banks,  3  newspapers,  2  large 
flouring-mills,  a  foundry,  1  soap  manufactory,  railroad 
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repair  and  machine  shops,  a  castor  and  linseed  oil  estab- 
lishment, and  stores.     Pop.  of  city  2941  ;  of  tp.  877. 

JOHN  T.  HEWITT,  ED.  "  JOURNAL." 

Ottawa,  tp.  of  Ottawa  eo.,  Kan.     Pop.  359. 

Ottawa,  post-v.  and  t.p.,  Le  Sucur  co.,  Minn.,  on  the 
St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  R.  R.  Pop.  613. 

Ottawa,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  0.,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  with  the 
Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R. ;  includes  village 
of  Lima,  cap.  of  the  county.  Pop.  4602. 

Ottawa,  post-v.  nnd  tp.,  cap.  of  Putnam  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Dayton  and  Michigan  R.  R.,  50  miles  S.  W.  of  Toledo, 
has  a  union  school,  2  banks,  1  newspaper.  4  churches,  sev- 
eral mills  and  factories,  and  stores.  Principal  employ- 
ment, farming.  Pop.  of  v.  112«;  of  tp.  2837. 

Ottawa,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Waukesha  co.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  Mississippi  R.  R.  Pop.  of  tp.  922. 

Ottawa  Indians,  a  tribe  of  Algonkins  formerly  found 
on  both  sides  of  Lake  Erie.  In  1728,  and  again  in  1764, 
they  could  muster  200  warriors.  They  were  in  1831  re- 
moved to  Kansas,  and  in  1867  obtained  a  reservation  of 
L'l.'.MiO  acres  in  Franklin  co.  In  1S70  they  removed  to  the 
Indian  Territory.  They  maintain  a  tribal  organization, 
but  are  U.  S.  citizens,  and  are  generally  prosperous.  There 
is  also  a  considerable  number  of  Ottawas  with  the  Chippe- 
was  of  Michigan.  They  are  self-supporting  and  well  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  There  are  others  in  Canada.  Pon- 
tiac  was  the  most  famous  warrior  of  this  tribe. 

Ottawa  River,  in  Canada,  is  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  (except  in  the  very 
lowest  parts  of  its  course).  It  rises  on  the  divide  between 
the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
flows  S.  E.  and  E.,  communicating  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
at  the  W.  end  of  Montreal  Island.  It  sends  off  the  Riviere 
des  Prairies,  between  Montreal  Island  and  the  Isle  Ji'sus, 
N.  of  which  the  Ottawa  flows,  finally  joining  the  St.  Law- 
rence below  the  Island  of  Montreal.  It  has  numerous 
rapids,  some  of  which  are  flooded  out  by  dams  and  others 
surmounted  by  canals.  It  is  a  noble  stream,  and  has  a 
heavy  trade  in  lumber.  Its  cataracts  afford  very  great  and 
well-utilized  water-power.  It  is  navigated  by  steamboats 
and  canal-boats.  It  is  connected  with  Lake  Ontario  by 
the  Rideau  Canal.  Its  valley  contains  much  fertile  land 
and  is  rapidly  filling  with  settlers.  Length  600  miles. 

Ot'tendorfer  (OSWALD),  b.  at  Zwittau,  Moravia,  Feb. 
26,  1826;  studied  law  at  Prague  and  Vienna;  settled  at 
New  York  1850;  became  an  editor  of  the  New  Yorker 
Stnati-Zeiluny,  and  subsequently  its  manager  and  proprie- 
tor, having  in  1859  married  the  widow  of  the  former  pro- 
prietor (Mr.  Uhl).  Under  his  auspices  it  became  one  of 
the  leading  German-American  papers  and  a  prominent 
advocate  of  the  interests  of  the  Democratic  party.  As 
president  of  the  German  Reform  Association  Mr.  Otten- 
dorfer  took  a  leading  part  in  the  exposure  of  dishonesty 
in  the  city  government  1871,  at  which  time  his  paper  as- 
sumed an  independent  attitude  in  politics;  was  alderman 
1872-74,  and  was  an  independent  candidate  for  mayor  1874. 

Ot'ter,  tp.  of  Warren  co.,  la.,  on  South  River.     P.  929. 

Otter,  tp.  of  Bedford  eo.,  Va.,  on  Otter  River  and  at 
the  base  of  the  celebrated  "  Peaks  of  Otter,"  a  portion  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  near  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  R.  R. 
Pop.  4004. 

Otter  [Lat.  lutra  ;  Fr.  lontre;  Ger.  Otter],  a  name  ap- 
plied to  several  species  of  carnivorous  fur-bearing  animals 
of  the  family  Mustelidie,  and  sub-families  (1)  Lutrimo  and 
(2)  Enhydrinse,  and  which  have  been  differentiated  in  the 
genera  (1)  Lutra,  Amy*,  Pteronura,  and  (2)  Enhi/drin,  and 
by  some  still  further.  The  typical  species  is  the  European 
otter  (Lutra  vnlr/ari«),  which,  from  the  fishy  character  of 
its  flesh,  is,  with  the  scoter  duck,  permitted  to  be  eaten 
during  Lent.  The  permission  is,  however,  very  rarely 
taken  advantage  of,  and  its  fur  is  far  more  valuable  than 
its  flesh.  It  feeds  upon  fish,  and  is  very  hard  to  shoot.  It 
is  hunted  by  a  peculiar  race  of  dogs  called  ottcr-honnds. 
The  N.  American  otter  (Lutra  Canademii)  is  much  larger 
than  the  foregoing,  attaining  the  total  length  of  4i  feet. 
The  true  otters  have  a  singular  fondness  for  sliding  down 
hill  upon  mud  and  snow.  Brazil,  India,  China,  S.  Africa, 
and  other  countries  have  peculiar  species  of  otter,  some 
of  which  are  without  nails  or  with  only  rudimentary  ones 
(Annyjr,  Baranaia).  India  furnishes  to  commerce  the 
skins  of  a  small,  short-haired  otter.  One  of  the  aberrant 
genera  of  otters  is  the  Entiydrit  or  sea-otter.  The  Eulii/- 
Orit  marina  of  the  N.  Pacific  coasts  furnishes  the  sea-otter 
fur  of  commerce,  which  is  highly  prized  in  Russia  and 
China.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  living  otters,  and  is  found 
often  in  the  open  sea  far  from  land.  Its  body  attains  a 
length  of  nearly  four  feet.  The  tail  is  a  foot  long.  It  is 


stupid,  timid,  and  harmless.    Its  fur  is  thick,  soft,  woolly, 
and  quite  handsome.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Ot'terbein  (PHILIP  WILLIAM),  founder  and  bishop  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ,  b.  at  Dillenburg,  Germany, 
June  4,  1726;  entered  the  Reformed  ministry  in  1749; 
came  in  1752  to  America  as  a  missionary  ;  labored  especi- 
ally in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland ;  founded  his  new 
church  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1775;  with  Martin  Boehin 
was  chosen  bishop ;  toiled  for  many  years  with  great  ear- 
nestness and  success.  D.  at  Baltimore  Nov.  17,  1813.  He 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  piety.  (See  UNITED  BRETHREN 
IN  CHRIST.) 

Otterbein  University,  located  at  Westerville,  0.,  on 
the  Cleveland  Columbus  and  Mt.  Yernon  R.  R.,  about  11 
miles  from  the  city  of  Columbus ;  is  under  the  control  of 
the  United  Brethren  in  Christ;  was  organized  in  1847, 
chartered  with  university  privileges,  has  a  commodious 
building,  170  feet  in  length  and  10U  feet  in  depth,  with  an 
endowment  of  $70,000.  There  is  a  regular  classical  course 
covering  four  years  of  study,  after  two  years  of  preparatory 
instruction  ;  scientific,  with  four  years  of  study  and  one  of 
preparatory  ;  ladies',  similar  to  scientific,  but  with  less  of  * 
science,  and  English  course,  omitting  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  and  covering  three  years  of  study.  In  1872 
Rev.  Henry  A.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  became  president. 

Otter  Creek,  tp.  of  La  Salle  co.,  III.,  near  Vermilion 
River,  covers  rich  coal-fields.  Pop.  1009. 

Otter  Creek,  tp.  of  Ripley  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  River  R.  R.  Pop.  1637. 

Otter  Creek,  tp.  of  Vigo  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash 
River  ;  intersected  by  three  railroads.  Pop.  1209. 

Otter  Creek,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  la.  Pop.  902. 

Otter  Creek,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  la.,  on  E.  bank  of  Cedar 
River.  Pop.  1000. 

Otter  Creek,  tp.  of  Lucas  eo.,  la.,  near  Burlington 
and  Missouri  R.  R.  Pop.  711. 

Otter  Creek,  tp.  of  Tama  co.,  la.,  on  Iowa  River  and 
Central  Iowa  R.  R.  Pop.  2046. 

Otter  Creek,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  500. 

Otter  Creek  rises  near  the  S.  border  of  Rutland  co., 
Vt. ;  flows  through  Rutland  and  Addison  cos., nnd  reaches 
Lake  Chaiuplain  at  the  town  of  Ferrisburg.  It  is  90  miles 
Innir,  afi'ords  good  water-power,  and  is  navigable  8  miles  to 
Vergennes. 

Otter  Creek,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Eau  Claire  co.,  Wis.,  on 
the  West  Wisconsin  R.  R.  Pop.  920. 

Otter  River,  post-v.  of  AVorcester  co.,  Mass.,  near  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  R.  R. 

Otter's  Creek,  tp.  of  Edgecombo  co.,  N.  C.   Pop.  651. 

Otter  Tail,  county  of  W.  Minnesota.  Area,  2016 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven,  abounds  in  lakes, 
is  well  timbered,  and  adapted  to  grain-culture.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Fergus 
Falls.  Pop.  1968. 

Otter  Tail  City,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minn., 
on  Otter  Tail  Lake.  Pop.  52. 

Ot'terville,  post-v.  of  Cooper  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  R.  R. 

Ott'ley  (WILLIAM  YOUNG),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England  in 
1771;  studied  art  in  Italy;  published  The  Italian  Sehoul 
nf  Itisitjn  (3  vols.  1808-23),  a  magnificent  collection  of  fac- 
similes of  drawings  by  the  best  Italian  masters ;  An  Inquiry 
intu  the  Origin  anil  Kuril/  1/intory  of  Engraviny  upon  Cupper 
and  in  Wood  (2  vols.  1816);  Notices  of  Engravers  anil  their 
Works  (1831),  and  several  other  elegant  and  costly  art 
publications.  He  became  keeper  of  the  prints  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  1833,  and  d.  at  London  May  26,  1836. 

Ot'to,  tp.  of  Kankakee  co.,  111.,  on  the  Iroquois  River 
and  Chicago  branch  of  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  1356. 

Otto,  tp.  of  Oceanaco.,  Mich.     Pop.  135. 

Otto,  tp.  of  McKean  co.,  Pa.,  near  the  Alleghany  River. 
Pop.  298. 

Otto,  post-v.  and  tp..  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Cattaraugus  Creek  and  Erie  R.  R.  Pop.  1028. 

Otto  I.,  king  of  Greece  from  Oct.  5,  1832,  to  Oct.  27, 
1862;  b.  at  Salzburg  Juno  1,  181 0,  the  second  son  of  King 
Louis  of  Bavaria ;  was  established  on  the  throne  of  Greece 
by  the  election  of  the  Greek  people  and  the  guaranty  of 
Russia.  England,  and  France.  His  government  was  a  fail- 
ure, and  the  fault  was  to  some  extent  his  own.  On  his  ac- 
cession he  confided  the  whole  power  to  German  officials, 
and  German  was  used  as  the  official  language.  This  man- 
ner of  proceeding,  naturally  very  offensive  to  the  Greek 
people,  was  stopped  by  the  revolution  of  Feb.  II.  ls:!7.  but 
still  the  despotic  and  unnational  measures  of  the  king  con- 
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tinned  tu  alienate  liiin  inoro  and  more  from  the  people.    Ify 

a  new  revolution  "I    IM.'i  he  was  compelled  i invoke  a 

national  assciul.lv  and  accept  a  liberal  constitution  M:ir. 
30,  |s||,  lint  under  this  form  tin'  intrigues  of  the  Russian, 
ll,  and  Irench  diplomats  made  his  government  al- 
ni. .-t  impossible.  Hi"'  ministry  followed  the  other,  keep- 
ing tlif  |io|iul:ir  parties  in  perpetual  excitement  and  drag- 
ging tin'  I'ountrv  along,  now  in  the  trin'k  of  Russia,  non  in 
that  of  Kngland.  N  hen  the  Crimean  wur  broke  out,  the 

king  and  tllr  pc. .pie  unili'd  fur  :i  short  linii'  in  till!  same 
f  viu  pat  liv  ;  hothl.-ll  I  hut  BroeM  «iis  the  natural  adversary 
oV  tin-  Turks,  lint  11  French  Kugli-h  licet  was  stationed  ill 
PiriiMis  mill  neutrality  na.s  imposed  on  the  i-onntry  in  n 
humiliating  manner.  Immediately  alter  tin'  |n';n'e  of  j 

Paris  lln ibridlmeiils    between  tin-    people    mill  thu  king 

recommenced,  and  alter   .-cvcral  local   in.-nmvt  i"ii-.  which 

wen-  [nit  down,  the  whole  country   rose  in  rebellion  in  Oi-t., 

1M)2.     A  provi-ional  gov  eminent  vv  a  -  ,  -I  i  hi  i-llcd  at  Athens, 

.  ,n,'  the  1 1  rock  throne  %:i  'iint.  ail' 1   KIML'  Otto  left  the 

Mr    afterwards   lhc-1   at,    Muniidi,  and  d.  there 

July  L'ti.  ISH7. 

Otto  i  FiiiKimirii  Jin.ii-si.  b.  at  (irns-i  -nhain,  Saxony, 
Jan.  H,  |MH);  studied  natural  science  iind  chemistry  at 
.lena.and  afterward-  at  lin--eii  iinilur  Liebig,  and  »a-  ap 
pointed  professor  in  practical  chemistry  in  l-s;lli  lit  the 
Caroliimm  of  Brunswick,  where  he  d.  .Ian.  1:;,  1870.  His 
Itch  '!•  •,•  In,, ilirirlli*' -Im/ili, -It:  n  /!•  ir,  ,-!,,',  iil'li-n  reprint- 
od,  and  his  hooks  on  the  manufacture  ot'  vinegar,  beer, 
lii|iieurs,  etc.,  are  of  great  practical  value. 

Otto  ( Lnris  WILLIAM),  count  of  Mosloy,  b.  in  I'.aden  in 
IT.'il  ;  educated  at  tile  Cnivcr-ity  of  Slra  .-bourg  :  entered  the 

diplomatic-  i|. anied  the  elo-\  alicr  Luzerne  in 

his  mission  to  the  I".  S.  I77'.l,  acting  as  secretary  and  after- 
wards as  .-AT.-'/C  'I'liffitiren  until  17U2 ;  married  an  American 
ladvofthe  Livingst'in  family  ;  was  cmploycil  in  the  public 
service  in  1'aris  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  I  ?'.>:;  : 
\va-  thrown  into  the  I. u \cmboui -g  prison  on  (he  fall  of  the 
Girondists,  remaining  there  until  the  revolution  of  the  9th 
Therm idor :  was  employed  in  diplomatic  posts  at  Berlin, 
London,  and  Vienna  ;  negotiated  the  marriage  ot'  Napoleon 
with  Maria  Louisa  ;  was  a  minister  of  state  ISIS,  and  dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days.  I),  at  Paris  Nov.  <J,  1817. 

Ot'tocar  II.,  king  of  Bohemia  from  1253  to  127s.  b. 
about  lj::n.  a  son  of  Wenoeilai  I.:  revolted  against  his  fa- 
ther, but  was  det'eateil.  anil  even  imprisoned  for  some  time  ; 
acquired  Austria  and  Styria  by  marriage;  made  a  crusade, 
after  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  against  the  heathen  Prussians:  f<m<(ucreil  their 
country  and  founded  Konigsberg;  defeated  the  Hunga- 
rians on  tin'  Marrhliehl  in  I  Jim.  and  took  possession  of 
parts  of  Hungary:  inherited  Carniola  and  Oarinthia  in 
IL'I'I'.I,  and  ruh'il  with  vigor  and  intelligenre  his  vast  em- 
pire. stri.|ehing  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic  and  from 
the  Inn.  Bavaria,  to  the  Huab,  Hungary.  But  in  1273  he 
opposed  the  election  of  Rudolph  of  Ilapsburg  as  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  refused  to  acknowledge,  him;  the  conse- 
qnenee  was  a  war.  in  which  OttOMH  mi  defeated  and  com- 
pellel  ii,  ,-ede  Austria.  Styria,  Carniola,  and  Carinthia. 
Once  more  he  tried  his  fortune  against  Rudolph,  but  was 
again  di'l'e.ite d.  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Jedenspeng,  Aug. 
26,  127S.  In  his  internal  government  he  strove  to  break 
the  power  of  the  feudal  lords  and  supported  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce. 

Ottoman  Empire.     Sec  TI-IIKKV. 

Otto  of  Roses.     See  ATTAK  OK  I: 

Ot'tumwa,  city  of  Keoknk  tp.,  cap.  of  Wapello  co., 
la.,  on  the  Des  Moines  Itiver,  7,">  miles  X.  W.  of  Burling- 
ton. It  is  the  most  important  railroad  centre  in  the  State. 
The  city  contains  2  seminaries,  2  fine  public-school  build- 
ings, vt  ehuivhes,  2  foundries,  2  pork-packing  establish- 
ments, a  furniture  faetory.  a  sewing-machine  attachment 
factory,  3  banks,  2  extensive  wagon  and  carriage  factories, 
a  steam  plough  manufactory,  1  daily  and  4  weekly  news- 
papers, and  a  number  of  stores  and  meehanifal  shops.  Tho 
iiurlinirt  in  and  Missouri  Hiver  R.  K.  has  its  feeding-yards 
here,  where  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs  are  rested 
and  fed.  Pop.  ,,i!l  I. 

HAMILTON  A  WAKUEX,  EDS.  " OTTUMWA  COURIER." 
Ottumwa,   post-v.  and   tp..  CoflVy  i'o..   Kan.,  on  the 
Neosho  Ri\cr.  near  the  .Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  11.  K. 
Pop.  of  v.  L'ii:i:  of  tp.  BM. 

Ot'way  i  TIIOM  \s).  li.  at  Trotton,  Sussex.  Knglnnd,  Mar. 
?,,  lli.'il:  was  eilucated  at  \\"inrhe,'ter  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford:  lireauie  aB  iili'lleei'ssful  aetor:  served  for  a  I  i  me 

as  cornet  in  the  Low  Countries;   i iiorable  a»  the  author 

of  many  dramatic  piece-,  some  of  which,  in  power,  elo- 
quence, and  the  portrayal  of  the  passions,  are  ot'  very  high 

rank,  though  nearly  all  arc  needlessly  coarse  and  ind -nt. 

His   most   siieccs-ful   pieces  were   l>»n   f'arlun,  1676;    The 


0,1,1,111,*.  1C.SII:  ''„,„,  M,,,-;,,,.  lllsil;   •/•/,,-  S,.l,i;rr*  t'.,rlunr, 
li'^l  :   The  Athciit*.  HIM:   and  especially  I./....    /',,. 
1681,  which  la-t    is   -till   neca-ioimlly  played.      Mo-t  of  his 
works  are  tra'.'cdie-  nf  a  high  order,     otway's  last  yearn 

were  spent    in   pi.\ert\  ;   and  a inling  to  (lie  traditional 

account  he  starved  to  death  in  I Ion  Apr.  I  I,  liiv.. 

Onachita',  county  of  S.  \V.  Arkan -:-  \ni.  7::(i 
Mpiare  mile-.  It  i«  traversed  by  the  na\  igaldi'  \Va-h  il.t 
River,  has  a  diver-ilied  and  very  fertile  s,,il.  with  iiblin- 
daic  c  of  timber  and  irood  lignite.  l,i\e  -t»ck.  c.itton.  and 
corn  are  leading  pi'i'luci-.  c  ap.  Camden.  I'.ip.  lL'.'.i7.r). 

Onachita,  pari-h  ul'  \.    I  traversed  by  the 

navigable    \Va-hita     River     and    the    r|'|.\a-     and     Nurlhein 

I i-iuna  R.  R.     Area.  :'i7.'i  s.|uari'  miles.      It  i-  H»niewhat 

hilly,  well  timbered,  and  feilile.     Cnllnn  and  eoi  n  are  lead 

ing  products.     Cap.  Monroe.     1'op.  ll,jM'. 

Ouacllita,  tp.  of  Bradley  co.,  Ark.      Pop.  7  IS. 

Onachita,  tp.  of  Hot  Springs  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  JI'J. 

Ouachita,  tp.  of  Polk  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  237. 

Oiulc,  a  province  of  British  India,  bounded  S.  by  the 

(ian.'es  1  \.  by  N'epaul.  consist-  of  a  large  plain  wall-red 

by  tile  liiiggra,  (Miomty,  Syc,  and  other  tributaries  of  the 
tJanges.  Area.  L':'.,'.i7."i  -qiiare miles  :  pop.  1 1, -"-'I'. 7  17,  nio-tly 
Hindoos:  a  few  arc  Mohammedans.  The  soil  is  extremely 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  ;  all  ihe  clini.-c-i  piM^hc-j-  ni  In- 
dia grow  in  abundance.  The  inhabitant  an  i  cry  warlike: 
they  serve  in  all  Indian  armies,  and  formed  the  famous 
Sepoy  regiments  in  1857.  Cap.  Lucknow. 

Oudcnarde.    Sec  ArnKXARDE. 

Ou'dcndorp,  van  il-'i:iw. i.  b.  in  Leydcn  July  :;l, 
1696;  educated  in  the  University  of  Leydcn  as  a  pupil  of 
J.  Gronovius  and  P.  Burmann  ;  was  made  rector  of  tho 
school  at  Nymwegcn  in  1724;  rector  ut  Haarlem  in  17211.  and 
called  as  professor  of  eloquence  and  history,  along  with 
Hemsterhuys,  to  Leyden  1740;  published  valuable  editions 
of  classic  authors — Jiiliut  Obicquenii  (I,eyden,  1720),  An.,,,, 
(1728),  fY.,Mii««.  (1731),  Cnar  (17:!7i.  *',i,t:i,;u*  (1751), 
and  began  an  edition  of  Appuleitu  (continued  by  Hiihnkcn 
and  Bosscha  i.  which  appeared  at  Leyden  (1786-1S2:;.  :; 
vols.  4to).  I),  at  Leyden  in  1761.  (See  Sarii  OHOUI.  Lit., 
vol.  vi.  pp.  336,  337.)  HKXHV  DRISI.ER. 

Oudinot'  (CHARLES  NICOLAS),  duke  of  Ueggio,  marshal 
of  France,  b.  Apr.  26,  1767.  at  Bar-le-l)uc,  in  the  department 
of  Meuse,  France;  was  commander  of  a  battalion  in  1792, 
brigadier-general  in  1794,  general  of  division  in  17'.)'.!.  and 
distinguished  himself  especially  in  the  battles  of  Fried- 
land  and  Wagram.  when  he  was  made  a  marshal  and 
created  duke.  His  greatest  feat  was  his  mancenvre  in 
order  to  protect  the  crossing  of  tho  Beresina  in  1812.  In 
tho  battle  of  Leinsic  ho  was  wounded,  but  recovered  soon, 
and  remained  faithful  to  Napoleon  to  the  very  last.  Dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days  he  stayed  on  his  estates.  After  tho 
ition  he  was  made  a  peer  of  France  and  commander 
of  the  national  guard.  In  1823  ho  led  the  first  corps  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Spain.  He  d.  at  Paris  Sept.  13,  1847. 
—  His  son,  NICOLAS  CHARLES  VICTOR,  b.  Nov.  3,  1791,  gen- 
eral in  1835,  commanded  in  1849  tho  expedition  against 
tho  Roman  republic,  and  compelled  tho  city  of  Rome  to 
unconditional  surrender  July  2.  Protesting  in  tho  chamber 
of  peers  against  the  coitp  d'ttat,  ho  was  imprisoned,  but 
shortly  after  restored  to  liberty.  D.  July  7,  1863. 

Ougree',  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Liege,  on  tho 
Mcuse,  has  iron-works  and  cannon-foundries.  Pop.  5759. 

Oulachan,  Eulachon,  or  Candle-fish,  the  Tlm- 
leichthyt  padficu*,  a  fish  of  the  smelt  family  (Microstoinidffl) 
and  resembling  the  smelt  and  the  capelin.  In  the  spring 
it  enters  in  great  shoals  the  harbors  and  fiords  of  British 
Columbia  and  Washington  Territory  to  spawn.  The  In- 
dians take  the  fish  in  immense  quantities  for  food  and  oil. 
Tho  fish  consist  almost  entirely  of  fat.  A  fish  with  a  strip 
of  bark  drawn  through  it  serves  as  a  candle.  Many  oula- 
chans  are  preserved  for  food  by  drying  and  smoking. 

Ounce  1 1. at.  i/iiriVi,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  pound],  in 
troy  weight,  one-twelfth  of  a  pound,  or  480  grains:  in 
avoirdupois  weight,  one-sixteenth  of  a  pound,  or  4,">7i 
grains  troy.  In  the  U.  S.  the  apothecaries'  ounce  is  the 
troy  ounce;  in  Great  Britain  it  is  now  the  avoirdupois. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  fluid  ounce  is  one-twelfth  of  a  nine-pint, 
in  (ireat  Britain  the  twelfth  of  an  Imperial  pint. 

Ounce,  the  /•'•//*  ini,'!,!.  a.  large  eat  of  India  resem- 
bling the  leopard  and  panther,  but  lower,  rougher,  paler, 
and  with  a  longer  and  more  hairy  tail  and  a  thicker  fur. 
pots  are  also  more  irregular  than  those  of  the  leopard. 
In  parts  of  S.  America  tho  jaguar  is  called  the  ounce. 

Ourebi  [  Dutch  blrrk-boc,  or  "pale  buck"],  fkapopkona 

W,  an  antelope  of  8.  Africa,  is  nearly  three  feet  high, 

and  t'.imd  in  great  numbers  in  open  plains.     Itisofapalo 

brown-yellow  tint,  white  beneath.     It  has  sharp  straight 
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horns.  It  gallops  rapidly,  and  its  progress  is  effected  by 
numerous  graceful  leaps.  Its  flesh  is  dry,  but  very  good, 
and  the  animal  is  much  hunted  ;  for  it  does  not  attempt  to 
flee  from  the  neighborhood  of  towns  and  farms. 

Ou'ro  Pre'to,  town  of  Brazil,  cap.  of  the  province  of 
Minns  (Jcraes,  was  originally  founded  as  a  settlement  of 
miners,  and  reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  but  has 
now  declined  since  its  gold-mines  became  exhausted,  or 
nearly  so.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  Kio  Janeiro 
by  means  of  mules.  Pop.  8500. 

Oust',  a  river  of  England,  flows  into  the  Trent  and 
forms  the  estuary  of  the  II umber.  Its  entire  length  is  60 
mile.s ;  it  is  navigable  from  York,  4u  miles  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Trent. 

Ou'sel  [Fr.  oitel,  otVrm,  a  "bird  "],  a  name  applied  in 
England  to  several  birds.  Thus  the  "ousel-cock"  of 
Shakspeare  was  the  European  blackbird  (  Tnrdtta  meruta) ; 
the  ring  ousel  of  the  present  day  is  a  very  similar  bird,  the 
Titrdnn  tortftiatiiK.  More  frequently  the  name  is  applied  to 
those  remarkable  birds,  the  water-ousels.  (See  WATER- 
OUSEL.)  Still  other  birds  receive  this  name;  but  nearly 
all  are  thrushes,  or  their  allies. 

Ouse'Iey  (Sir  FRKDKRIPK  ARTHUR  GORE),  Bart.,  only 
son  of  Sir  (Sore  Ouseley,  ambassador  to  Persia,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England,  Aug.  12,  1S25;  graduated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  1840;  was  curate  of  a  London  church  1849-51; 
became  precentor  of  Hereford  Cathedral  1855,  and  incum- 
bent of  St.  Michael's,  Tenbury,  Worcestershire,  1856;  dis- 
tinguished for  his  attainments  in  music  as  a  science;  took 
an  active  part  in  establishing  St.  Michael's  College,  Ten- 
bury,  of  which  institution  he  is  warden;  became  professor 
of  music  in  Oxford  University  1855;  author  of  several 
esteemed  anthems,  a  Treatise  on  Harmony  (1869),  and  a 
Treatise  mi  Counterpoint  and  Fugue  (1809),  and  editor  of 
several  collections  of  ancient  and  modern  cathedral  music. 

Ouseley  (Sir  WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Monmouthshire, 
Wales,  in  1771  ;  became  cornet  of  dragoons  1788;  left  the 
army  1794;  engaged  in  the  study  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Ley  den  ;  published  I\rnf<rn  Mincullntnrii  (1795),  Or  if  -ntaf 
Collection*  (3  vols.,  1797),  numerous  other  works  on  similar 
subjects,  and  translations  from  Oriental  writers;  was  sec- 
retary to  his  brother.  Sir  (Jore  Ouseley,  in  his  embassy  to 
Persia  1810-12;  published  Trm-rl*  in  Persia  (3  vols.,  1819- 
23);  brought  to  England  valuable  collections  of  Oriental 
literature.  I),  in  England  in  1842. — His  brother,  Sir  (JORK 
OrsHLRY  (b.  about  17HS;  d.  1S44),  long  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  diplomatic  corps,  was  a  distinguished  Oriental 
scholar  and  collector  of  manuscripts ;  author  of  a  post- 
humous work,  lSit><jr«i>)ii<'nl  Xuticesof  Persian  Poets  (184G). 

Ouseley  (Sir  WILLIAM  <J<mi:).  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  William,  b.  in  London,  England,  July  26,  1797; 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  :it  nn  curly  age;  was  connect- 
ed with  the  British  legation  at  Washington  in  1825,  when 
lie  married  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness  of 
Vermont;  filled  difficult  and  responsible  diplomatic  posts 
in  Rio  Janeiro,  Buenos  Ayres,  Montevideo,  and  Asuncion 
during  the  wars  originated  by  the  dictator  Rosas  1832-51 ; 
was  employed  on  special  missions  in  Central  America  and 
in  the  U.  S.  1857-58;  was  author  of  Remarks  on  the  Sta- 
tistic* and  Folitirat  /nxtititti"ini  of  the  U.  #.  (1832)  ;  Nottt 
on  the  Slave  Trade  (iS.'j(t)  ;  Vicira  in  South  America,  from 
Original  Drairint/n  ( ls.>2),and  many  miscellaneous,  politi- 
cal, and  geographical  writings.  D.  in  London  Mar.  6,  1866. 

Oust'er  denotes,  in  law,  the  dispossession  or  ejection  of 
one  who  is  entitled  to  the  possession  of  real  property  by 
another  who  enters  into  occupation  of  the  premises.  Ouster 
may  be  either  of  the  freehold  or  of  chattels  real,  the  former 
being  the  dispossession  of  an  owner  in  fee  or  a  tenant  for 
life,  the  latter  of  a  tenant  for  years.  (See  FEE,  ESTATE, 
CHATTEL.)  At  common  law  there  were  five  different  meth- 
ods by  which  ouster  of  the  freehold  might  be  effected: 
abatement,  intrusion,  disseisin,  discontinuance,  and  de- 
forcement. Abatement  was  the  wrongful  entry  of  a 
stranger  upon  land  after  the  death  of  the  owner,  being 
an  estate  of  inheritance,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heir  or 
devisee.  Intrusion  was  a  similar  wrongful  entry  after  the 
death  of  a  tenant  for  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder- 
man or  reversioner.  Disseisin  denoted  the  unlawful  ejec- 
tion of  the  owner,  who  was  actually  or  constructively  in 
occupation  of  the  premises,  by  depriving  him  of  the  pos- 
session. Discontinuance  and  deforcement  were  peculiar 
modes  of  ouster,  where  the  entry  of  the  tenant  was  at  first 
lawful,  but  the  wrong  consisted  in  retaining  possession 
after  his  rightful  interest  had  terminated.  Thus,  it  was  a 
deforcement  for  a  lessee  for  years  to  hold  over  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  refusing  to  deliver  possession  to 
the  owner  of  the  reversion.  But  at  the  present  day  the 
terms  '*  ouster,"  "  disseisin."  and  "  adverse  possession  "  are 
commonly  used  interchangeably  to  denote  the  disposses- 


sion of  an  owner  of  a  freehold,  without  reference  to  the 
particular  circumstances  under  which  it  is  effected,  and 
these  ancient  names,  designating  particular  methods  of 
ouster,  have  fallen  into  disuse.  The  remedy  usually  em- 
ployed to  recover  the  possession  of  lands  of  which  the 
owner  has  been  wrongfully  divested  is  the  action  of  eject- 
ment. (See  EJECTMENT.)  There  were  formerly,  however, 
various  other  forms  of  action  which  might  be  resorted  to 
for  this  purpose,  but  these  have  been  generally  superseded 
in  modern  times  by  ejectment.  If  the  wrongful  possession 
be  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  usually  twenty 
years,  under  an  adverse  claim  of  title,  and  be  open,  noto- 
rious, and  uninterrupted,  it  is  generally  provided  by  stat- 
utes of  limitation  in  England  and  in  this  country  that  the 
rightful  owner  shall  be  divested  of  his  title,  ami  the  ad- 
verse claimant  thus  becomes  the  owner  of  the  property. 
(See  the  rules  on  this  subject  stated  in  the  article  LIMITA- 
TION, STATUTES  OP.) 

GEORGE  CHASE.     REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Outagamie',  county  of  N.  E.  Wisconsin.  Area,  648 
square  miles.  It  is  somewhat  level,  is  fertile,  well  tim- 
bered, and  produces  live-stock,  grain,  wool,  and  much  lum- 
ber. The  county  is  traversed  by  the  Wolf,  Fox,  and  other 
rivers,  and  has  good  railroad  facilities.  Cap.  Appleton. 
Pop.  18,430. 

Outagamies.     Sec  Fox  INDIANS. 

Out'law,  Outlawry  [Ang.-Sax.  fttlaga,  falagian].  An 
outlaw,  in  English  law,  is  one  wlm  has  been  placed  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  late  on  account  of  wilfully  avoiding 
the  execution  of  legal  process.  In  ancient  times  the  pro- 
cess of  outlawry  took  place  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal 
proceedings.  In  civil  cases  a  person  might  be  outlawed 
who  was  liable  to  arrest  in  an  action  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted against  him,  but  who  avoided  the  service  of  process 
and  could  not  be  found.  The  only  forms  of  action  in 
which  a  person  was  originally  subject  to  outlawry  were 
actions  of  trespass  ri  ft  arm  ft  (set;  THKSPASS),  since  in 
these  alone  was  a  defendant  then  liable  to  arrest;  but  sub- 
sequently outlawry  and  the  process  of  arrest  were  extended 
by  statute  to  other  civil  actions.  Tin;  mode  of  proceeding 
to  outlaw  a  person  was  as  follows:  If  the  sheriff  were  un- 
able to  find  the  defendant  and  apprehend  him  upon  the 
regular  writs  of  arrest,  a  special  writ  was  issued,  which 
required  him  to  cause  proclamation  to  be  made  in  five 
county  courts  successively  that  the  defendant  should  ren- 
der himself  up.  If  the  defendant  then  failed  to  appear, 
he  was  declared  an  outlaw.  If  afterwards  he  appeared 
publicly,  he  might  be  arrested  and  committed  until  the 
outlawry  were  reversed.  A  reversal  might  readily  be  ob- 
tained upon  any  plausible  cause,  however  slight,  since  the 
only  object  of  the  outlawry  was  to  compel  an  appearance. 
The  process  of  outlawry  in  civil  actions  was  abolished  in 
1852  by  statute,  except  in  cases  where  the  defendant  was 
liable  to  arrest  in  the  execution  of  a  judgment  rendered 
against  him  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  if  personal  service 
of  the  writ  could  not  be  effected  by  reasonable  diligence, 
the  plaintiff  might  make  affidavit  that  the  writ  had  come 
to  the  defendant's  knowledge  or  that  he  had  wilfully  evaded 
service,  and  might  obtain  an  order  authorizing  him  to  pro- 
ceed as  if  personal  service  had  been  made.  In  criminal 
proceedings  outlawry  existed  at  an  earlier  period  than  in 
civil  actions,  since  no  one  was  subject  to  be  outlawed  ex- 
cept for  felony  until  some  time  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
It  was  extended  from  cases  of  felony  to  misdemeanors,  and 
has  continued,  until  the  present,  applicable  in  criminal 
proceedings  of  every  kind.  The  mode  of  procedure  in 
outlawing  a  defendant  who  absconds  or  evades  arrest  is 
substantially  the  same  as  in  civil  cases.  Outlawry  in  prose- 
cution for  crime  has  not  been  abolished.  A  sentence  of 
outlawry  may  be  reversed  by  application  to  the  court  or 
by  proceedings  in  error. 

The  effect  of  outlawry  is  to  place  a  person  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  law.  The  maxim  applicable  to  outlaws 
is,  "Let  them  be  answerable  to  all,  and  none  to  them." 
They  cannot,  therefore,  maintain  actions  for  redress  of  in- 
juries, nor  are  they  deemed  to  have  any  legal  rights  which 
can  be  enforced  by  suit  at  law,  while  they  are  nevertheless 
liable  upon  all  causes  of  action  existing  against  them. 
Before  outlawry  in  civil  cases  was  abolished  it  was  at- 
tended by  a  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  to  the  crown. 
The  same  penalty  is  incurred  in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  but 
an  outlawry  in  treason  or  felony  is  deemed  equivalent  to  a 
conviction  and  attainder  for  the  offence  charged,  and  is 
attended  by  the  same  consequences,  viz.,  in  treason,  a  for- 
feiture of  all  his  property,  both  real  and  personal,  and  in 
felony  a  forfeiture  of  chattels  and  the  profits  of  his  free- 
hold estates  in  land  during  life.  (See  FORFEITURE.)  An- 
ciently, an  outlawed  felon  was  said  to  have  a  "wolf's  head" 
(capttt  Inpinum),  so  that  any  one  might  kill  him  as  he 
would  a  wolf.  But  at  an  early  period  a  different  rule  was 
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established,  and  the  life  of  an  outlaw  was  held  to  be  under 
tho  proteetion  "f  the  law.  Process  of  outlawry  has  fallen 
almost  entirely  into  I!I-UM>  in  Kngland,  even  where  permis- 
sible. In  some  of  the  1 '.  S.  il  has  been  retained  as  appli- 
cable in  certain  criminal  oases,  as  in  prosecutions  for  trea- 
son :  lint  occasion  fora  resort  t"  this  practice  seldom  occurs, 
so  that  it  may  bo  said  to  be  wholly  ill-used. 

<;  i  mii.i:  I'H  ISK.      KKVISKP  iiv  T.  W.  DWIOBT. 

On'tram  (Sir  JAMKSI,  ti.  i'.  I!.,  b.  in  Derbyshire,  Kng- 
liiml,  .l:in.  '.".I.  ISO.'I:  educated  at  Marisehal  College,  Aber- 
deen ;  entered  tho  military  service  of  tin-  Kast  India  Com- 
pany IM'.I;  Jlitlngnllbad  himself  in  campaigns  in  Can- 
dci-h  and  against  the  «ild  IShcel  tribes,  fniiii  whom,  after 
the  peace,  he  formed  aii  irregular  military  corps;  pursued 
a  similar  policy  respcctm:;  some  rebel  chiefs  in  (iu/erat: 
•  MI  ,d  Sir  John  K.-ano  in  the  Afghan  war; 
tiM.k  part  in  the  rapture  <•(  the  lieloochee  stronghold  of 
Kelai.  and,  disguised  as  a  native  devotee,  rodo  through  the 
lieliin  n  held  by  tho  enemy,  and  conveyed  tho 

news  to   Knrrnehee:    appointed  political  agent  in   howcr 
le,  with  the   brevet    rank   of  majiir,  and   subsequently 
Mssioncr  at  Hyderabad  ;  opposed  Sir  Diaries  Napier's 
Hggresshe    poliey,  but  had    to  defend    the    Ite-idcncy  from 
altaek  by  the  pupiilaee:    became    rc-idrnt    at  Sattaru   1M.>. 

at  liaroda  1SI7,  iind  at  I.ueknow  1  s..  I  :   was  nmander- 

in  «'hief  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Persian  war  of  1856- 
57;  arrived  in  India  in  the  midst  nf  the  Sepoy  rebellion; 
relieved  Havelnek  at  I'awnpoor  Sept.  15,  then  waived  the 
command  in  favor  of  Havolock,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  relief  of  Lmcknow  Sept.  25  in  his  capacity  of  chief 
commissioner  of  I  hide:  defended  tho  Residency  and  held 
the  Ahiinhairh  Liieknow)  during  the  snbsei|uent  siege  by 
the  rebels;  aided  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  the  final  recapture 
of  Lucknow  Mar.,  1858;  was  knighted  and  made  lieuten- 
ant-general 18,'>H;  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  1860; 
he, -a me  a  member  of  the  supremo  council  of  India;  retired 
in  broken  health  1861.  D.  at  Paris  Mar.  11,  1863. 

Ova'du,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Alessandria,  con- 
taining fine  public  and  private  buildings  and  having  con- 
siderable trade  and  manufactures.  During  the  media-- 
val  wars,  Ovada  was  fiercely  contended  for  and  suffered 
ely.  Its  old  wall  and  castle  arc  in  ruins.  1'op. 
705.3. 

O'val  [Lat.  ovum],  an  egg-shaped  curve ;  a  curve  re- 
sembling an  ellipse.  A  semi-oval  formed  by  arcs  of  cir- 
cles of  different  radii  and  tangent  to  each  other  is  some- 
times used  by  engineers  in  the  construction  of  arches. 
Such  curves  are  often  called  basket-handled  curves  or  bas- 
ket-handled arches. 

'',,,/,  ,s,,r,,  o,,//. — This  name  is  given  to  a  class  of  curves 
characterized  by  the  property  that  the  simultaneous  incre- 
ments of  two  lines  drawn  from  the  generating  point  to  two 
fixed  points  have  a  constant  ratio.  If  this  ratio  is  —  1 
(that  is,  if  one  of  these  lines  increases  as  fast  as  tho  other 
diminishes),  we  have  the  ellipse  as  a  particular  case  of  tho 
Cartesian  oval.  If  the  ratio  is  +  1  (Unit  is,  if  tho  simulta- 
neous increments  are  equal),  we  have  tho  hyperbola  as 
another  particular  case  of  the  Cartesian  oval.  Let  the 
fixed  points  lie  on  a  horizontal  line,  and  let  one  on  tho  left 
be  taken  as  a  pole,  the  lino  joining  them  being  the  initial 
line;  then  will  the  equation  of  the  oval  be, 

(m2—  l)rj  +  4(a  —  m*cco«$)r  +  4(in'c«  —  a')  =  o, 

in  which  c  is  half  the  distance  between  the  fixed  points,  m 
the  ratio  of  tho  simultaneous  increments  of  the  lines  drawn 
from  these  points  to  the  generating  point,  and  a  an  aibi- 
trary  constant.     This  equation  is  of  the  fourth  degree,  ex- 
eept  for  the  particular  cases  in  which  m  =  ±l.     In  these 
oases  the  equation  of  the  oval  reduces  to  the  form, 
a«-e«          o(l-e') 
a  —  c  co«$      1  —  e  conft 

the  well-known  polar  equation  of  the  ellipse  and  hyper- 
bola, when  the  pole  is  taken  at  one  focus.  The  scientific 
interest  attached  to  the  Cartesian  oval  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  surface  generated  by  revolving  it  about  the  line 
that  joins  the  two  fixed  points  is  a  surface  of  accurate  cott- 
r>  i-<j<  it<-f  (that  is,  a  surface  whieh  must  divide  two  media 
of  different  refracting  power,  in  order  that  rays  of  light 
coming  from  one  point  may  be  so  deviated  as  to  pass  ac- 
curately through  another  point).  W.  O.  PECK. 

Ovam'pos,  a  tribe  or  nation  of  Africans  resembling 
both  the  true  negro  and  the  S.  \t'i  lean  tribes.  They  inhabit 
the  Atlantic  coast  region  S.  of  Cuancno  Kiver,  and  near 
AValtisch  Hay.  Except  near  the  coast  the  soil  is  fertile, 
but  water  is  not  abundant.  The  surt'aee  is  elevated  and 
healthful.  The  people  arc  warlike  and  siring,  but  remark- 
ably ugly  and  filthy.  They  are.  lmwc\  er.  nidii-trious,  in- 
genious, and  unusually  honest,  and  have  made  some  pro- 
gress towards  civilization.  They  keep  large  herds  of 
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|  cattle  and  swine  and  raise  much  grain  and  poultry.  Their 
country  abounds  in  elephants  and  other  large  game. 

Ovar',  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Hcira,  on  a  river 
of  tho  same  name,  has  valuable  fisheries  and  considerable 
trade.  Pop.  10,000. 

O'varics  [Lat.  ui-itm,  "egg;"  Fr.  ot-fiire],  tho  two  or- 
gans in  oviparous  animals  in  which  the  or« — the  gener- 
ative product  of  the  female — arc  formed.  They  arc  termed 
by  (ialen  re«(c«  mutletrtt,  since  they  arc  in  woman  the  an- 
alogues of  the  tcstcs  of  the  male,  whieh  originate  the  male 
generative  element  spermat>,/oid-.  The  ovaries  in  adult 
women  are  situated  mi  either  side  i,t  the  uterus,  in  the 
iliac  fossa';  they  are  included  in  the  two  pelvie  duplica- 
tures  of  the  peritoneum,  which  are  called  the  broad  liga- 


Fio.  1.  Relation  of  uterus,  Fallopian  tubes,  and  ovaries, 
mcnts.  Each  ovary  is  also  attached  by  a  round  fibrous 
cord,  the  ovarian  ligament,  to  the  side  of  tho  uterus,  and 
by  a  lesser  fibrous  cord  to  the  fringed  edge  of  the  Fall,, 
pian  oviduct.  These  three  ligaments  support  and  retain 
the  ovary  in  its  proper  position.  The  ovary  is  an  oblong, 
ovoid,  flattened  body,  of  whitish  color  and  uneven  surface. 
It  is  one-third  to  half  an  inch  thick,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide,  1  to  li  inches  long;  it  weighs  from  1  to  2 
drachms.  (For  elaborate  description  of  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  ovaries  and  of  the  development  of  tho  ova  see 
HISTOLOGY.)  The  physiological  function  of  the  ovary  is 
the  formation  of  ova,  their  maturation,  and  their  final 
discharge  at  periodic  menstrual  epochs.  The  distended 
follicle  at  the  time  of  rupture  may  equal  in  size  one-third 
of  the  ovary,  and  many  scars  exist  where  former  ruptures 
have  taken  place.  As  a  rule,  the  fringed  end  of  the  Fal- 
lopian tube  clasps  this  distended  follicle  and  receives  tho 
escaping  ovum,  which  by  the  oviduct  is  carried  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  uterus.  It  may  hero  bo  impregnated  and  de- 
tained, or  pass  from  the  body  with  tho  menstrual  flow ;  the 
blood  of  menstruation  escapes  from  the  raucous  lining  of  tho 
uterus.  The  activity  of  the  ovary  develops  at  puberty — 
F]G  2  usually  the  fifteenth  or  six- 

teenth year — and  ceases 
with  the  climacteric  — 
forty-fifth  to  fifty-second 
year.  The  remarkable 
functional  activity  of  tho 
ovary,  including  periodic 
congestions,  ruptures,  and 
cicatrization,  renders  it 
peculiarly  liable  to  dis- 
ease. Neuralgia,  conges- 
tion, and  inflammation  of 
Graaftan  vesicle  about  to  rupture :  tno  ovary  are  frequent 
scars  of  former  ruptures.  di8ea!es  in  women-often 
temporary  and  slight,  at  times  chronic,  depressing  strength 
and  health,  and  causing  hysteria  and  dementia.  Solid 
tumors,  fibrous  and  cancerous,  affect  the  ovary  less  often 
than  the  uterus.  Ovarian  dropsy  originates  in  tho  drop- 
sical distension  of  one  or  more  Graafian  follicles  by  al- 
buminoid serum.  This  may  arise  when  the  follicles  are 
too  deeply  situated  to  rupture  and  discharge  the  con- 
tained ovum,  or  prevented  by  thickening  of  the  surface 
from  previous  inflammation;  it  may  also  begin  by  accu- 
mulation in  the  cavity  of  the  corpus  luteum.  A  cyst  may 
be  iinilocular,  having  but  one  cavity  and  arising  originally 
from  one  follicle  ;  or  mu/fiVortt/ar,  having  several  compart- 
ments corresponding  to  several  follicles.  The  ovarian  cyst 
may  contain  many  quarts  of  transparent,  albuminoid  scrum. 
Ovariotomy,  the  surgical  operation  of  evacuating  ovarian 
dropsy  and  eradicating  the  cyst,  was  first  performed  in 
America  by  Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell  of  Kentucky  ;  this  first 
ease  resulted  in  recovery.  Dr.  McDowell  operated  thirteen 
times — eight  successfully.  Originating  in  America,  it  is 
now  accepted  and  extensively  performed  in  all  countries. 
Spencer  Wells  of  England  has  operated  in  over  600  cases; 
second  to  him  in  number  of  cases  stand  Atlee,  Peaslce, 
Kimball,  Sims,  and  Thomas  of  this  country.  It  is  a  for- 
midable operation,  but  the  ratio  of  recovery  and  cure  stead- 
ily increases  as  the  result  of  improved  methods  and  instru- 
ments. Simple  unilocular  cysts  quite  generally  recover; 
multiple  cysts  and  those  adherent  to  adjacent  organs  result 
less  favorably.  E.  DAIUVIN  lit  nso.v,  JR. 

Ov'en  Bird,  or  Golden-crowned  Thrush,  tho 

<u  iiurocapilhii,  a  N.  American  bird  of  tho   family 
Sylvicolidas,  remarkable  for  its  nest,  which  it  builds  upon 
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the  ground  and  roofs  over  with  a  dome-shaped  covering. 
It  is  a  shy,  retiring  bird,  of  an  olive-brown  color,  six  inches 
long,  and  is  often  seen  running  along  the  ground.  The 
name  oven  bird  is  also  given  to  certain  8.  American  birds 
of  the  genera  Fnrnttriua  and  Cincloden,  belonging  to  the 
family  CerthiadcC.  They  are  remarkably  bold  little  birds, 
and  build  a  fine  dome-shaped  neat  which  is  divided  by  a 
partition  into  two  rooms,  the  innermost  of  which  contains 
the  eggs. 

O'vcrbeck  (FREDERICK),  b.  at  Lubeck  July  3,  1789; 
studied  painting  in  Vienna  from  1806  to  1809 ;  settled  in 
1810  at  Home:  embraced  Roman  Catholicism  in  1814:  was 
an  apostle  of  the  sentimental  religious  school  in  art;  held 
beauty  subordinate  to  piety ;  attempted  to  revive  the  de- 
votional art  of  a  former  ascetic  period,  and  founded  a 
school  which  was  numerously  attended  and  celebrated  in 
its  day.  His  works  expressed  deep  religious  feeling,  but 
are  thin  and  artificial.  Discarding  as  heresy  the  ideas  of 
the  moderns,  he  earned  the  title  "  Nazarene,"  which  was 
bestowed  on  the  men  of  his  school.  He  chose  sacred  sub- 
jects:  The  Entrance  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem  (Lubeck), 
Christ  on  the  Mount  <>f  Olircs  (Hamburg),  The  Entombment 
(Lubeck),  The  Triumph  of  lielii/ion  (Frankfort).  These 
are  his  best  pieces.  The  great  frescoes  on  the  Monte  Pincio 
and  in  the  Villa  Massimi  were  executed  by  Overbcck  in 
conjunction  with  other  artists  of  the  same  persuasion.  D. 
in  Rome  Nov.  12,  1869.  0.  B.  FROTHINOHAM. 

O'verbrook,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R. 

O'verbury  (Sir  THOMAS),  b.  at  Ilmington,  Warwick- 
shire, England,  in  1581 ;  graduated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  1598;  travelled  on  the  Continent;  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Edinburgh  1801,  where  he  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Robert  Carr,  afterwards  Viscount  Rochester  and  earl 
of  Somerset;  was  knighted  1608;  travelled  on  the  Conti- 
nent 1609;  wrote  Observations  uj>nn  the  State  of  the  Seven- 
teen United  I'l-ovince* ;  incurred  the  enmity  of  his  former 
friend,  Lord  Rochester,  and  of  the  countess  of  lOssex,  by  his 
opposition  to  their  criminal  intrigues :  refused  a  foreign 
mission  offered  him  as  a  means  of  removing  him  from  the 
country,  and  was  thereupon  thrown  into  the  Tower,  where 
he  was  cruelly  treated,  and  d.  Sept.  15,  1613.  Three  years 
later  Lord  Rochester,  then  earl  of  Somerset,  and  his  coun- 
tess were  convicted  of  having  poisoned  Overbury. 

Overdar'wen,  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  has 
large  paper  manufactures,  iron-works,  and  eoal-mines. 
Pop.  14,327. 

O'verfield,  tp.  of  Wyoming  co.,  Pa.  Pop.  433. 
O'verisel,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Allegan  co.,  Mich.  P.  1060. 
Overland  Route,  The,  from  Great  Britain  to 
India,  is  most  rapidly  traversed  by  way  of  Dover,  Calais, 
Lyons,  Mt.  Cenis,  Turin,  Bologna,  and  Ancona  or  Brindisi, 
thence  by  steamer  to  Alexandria,  and  by  rail  to  Suez ;  or 
by  the  French  Messagerios  steamers  to  Port  Said  direct, 
thence  to  Suez  by  canal,  and  thence  by  the  Red  Sea  to  Aden 
and  Bombay.  The  trip  may  be  made  in  twenty-three 
days,  and  will  cost  from  about  £170  (second  class)  to  £300 
(first-class  fare). 

O'verstone  (SAMUEL  JONES  Loyd),  BARON,  only  son 
of  Lewis  Loyd  of  Overstone  Park,  Northamptonshire,  b. 
Sept.  25,  1796;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge  ;  was  high  sheriff  of  Warwickshire  1838  ; 
member  of  Parliament  for  Hytho  in  the  Liberal  interest 
1819-26;  member  of  a  powerful  banking-firm  in  Lothbury, 
London  ;  became  a  recognized  authority  upon  financial  and 
fiscal  questions,  on  which  he  published  a  number  of  trea- 
tises;  was  a  munificent  patron  of  art;  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  promoting  the  introduction  of  decimal  coinage 
into  England,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  Mar.  5,  1850. 
Overt  Act.  See  TREASON. 

O'verton,  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  N.  by  Ken- 
tucky. Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  in  parts 
mountainous,  occupying  a  place  on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains.  It  contains  detached  coal-beds, 
has  a  good  soil,  and  produces  corn,  tobacco,  wool,  and  live- 
stock. Its  area  has  been  much  diminished  since  the  last 
census.  Cap.  Livingston.  Pop.  11,297. 

Overton,  tp.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Nov.  Pop.  149. 
Overton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.  'Pop.  550. 
O'verture  [Fr.  om-ertiire],  the  name  given  to  the  intro- 
ductory movement,  symphony,  or  elaborate  prelude  occur- 
ring in  oratorios,  operas,  cantatas,  and  similar  composi- 
tions. The  overture,  though  complete  in  itself,  is  generally 
Bo  framed  as  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  hearer  into  a  cor- 
respondence of  tone  and  sympathy  with  the  leading  traits 
of  the  work  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  To  effect  this  it  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  exhibit  in  the  overture  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  or  coloring  of  the  earlier  movements  (at 


least)  of  the  work  it  announces.  In  other  cases  the  com- 
poser ingeniously  weaves  into  the  overture  some  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  the  work  itself  by  brief  anticipations  of 
its  melodies,  or  anything  striking  in  its  modulations,  har- 
monies, or  rhythmical  forms,  thereby  predisposing  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  to  enjoy  the  recurrence  of  those  points 
in  the  after-part  of  the  performance.  The  introduction 
of  the  overture  as  a  distinct  and  highly-wrought  species 
of  composition  is  ascribed  to  Scarlatti,  a  Neapolitan  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  before  whose  time 
its  place  was  occupied  by  meagre  preludes  or  prefatory 
symphonies,  of  little  account  beyond  that  of  an  ordinary 
opening  strain.  WILI.IAM  STAUNTON. 

O'verweg  (ADOLF),  b.  at  Hamburg  July  24,  1822; 
studied  natural  science,  especially  geology,  at  Bonn  and 
Berlin  ;  joined  Earth  and  Richardson  on  their  explorations 
of  Central  Africa  in  1850,  and  d.  near  Lake  Tchad  Sept. 
27, 1852.  His  observations,  among  which  was  the  discovery 
that  the  desert  of  Sahara  is  an  elevated  plateau,  and  not, 
as  had  hitherto  been  supposed,  a  depressed  plain,  were 
communicated  in  Monatsberivhte  der  fjesfllnchaft  fiir  Erd- 
kunde,  Berlin,  vols.  viii.  and  ix.,  and  Petermann's  Zeit- 
schrift  fiir  allgemeine  Erdknnde,  Gotha,  vol.  i. 

O'veryssel,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  lies  be- 
tween the  Zuyder  Zee  in  W.,  and  Hanover  and  Westphalia 
in  E.  Area,  1312  square  miles;  pop.  260,543.  The  surface 
is  level,  the  soil  mostly  light,  in  many  places  sandy  and 
covered  with  heath,  in  others  affording  good  pasture- 
grounds.  Rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  potatoes,  and  buck- 
wheat are  raised.  Cattle-rearing,  digging  of  turf,  and 
linen  manufactures  are  extensively  carried  on. 

O'vibos  [Lat.],  a  genus  of  the  Hovicln-  or  ox  family,  but 
more  probably  belonging  to  the  Octdtc  or  sheep  family.  The 
only  known  living  species, Ov ibos  mnschatus,  the  musk-ox,  so 
called  from  the  strong  musky  flavor  of  the  meat  of  the  bulls 
and  lean  cows,  is  an  animal  about  the  size  of  the  smallest 
breed  of  oxen,  or  of  a  two-year  old  heifer,  its  carcass,  with- 
out the  entrails,  weighing  upwards  of  three  hundredweight. 
This  animal  is  at  present  confined  to  the  extreme  northern 
parts  of  the  N.  American  continent,  where  it  ranges  over 
the  barren  grounds  to  the  N.  of  lat.  60°,  roaming  in  summer 
to  the  islands  within  the  Arctic  circle,  though  never  reach- 
ing Greenland.  During  the  glacial  period  its  range  must 
have  been  far  more  extensive,  as  its  bones  have  been  found 
in  drift-gravel  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon  at  Bath,  and  else- 
where in  England;  whilst  the  remains  of  species  allied, 
termed  Bootheriuin  by  Leidy,  have  been  found  in  the 
U.  S.  EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 

Ov'id,  tp.  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.,  near  the  Michigan 
Southern  R.  R.  Pop.  1230. 

Ovid,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Clinton  Co.,  Mich.,  about  20  miles 
N.  of  Lansing,  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  R.  R.,  has  1 
union  school,  3  churches,  1  bank,  a  newspaper,  2  "shook" 
factories,  2  good  hotels,  1  flour  nnd  2  saw  mills,  an  iron 
foundry,  1  organ-factory,  1  planing-mill,  and  stores.  Pop. 
2420.  REEVES  &  CARRIER,  Ens.  "REGISTER." 

Ovid,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap  of  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  20  miles 
from  Ithaca ;  has  a  union  graded  school,  4  churches,  a 
court-house  and  jail,  a  steam  flouring  and  saw  mill,  1  bank, 
1  newspaper  and  job-printing  office,  the  county  clerk's 
office,  and  a  number  of  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  724  ;  of  tp.  2403. 

OLIVER  C.  COOPER,  ED.  "INDEPENDENT." 
Ovid  (PUBLICS  OVIDHIS  NASO),  b.  Mar.  20,  43  B.  c.,  at 
Sulmo  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni,  about  90  miles  from 
Rome,  of  a  rich  equestrian  family  ;  received  an  elegant 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  :  studied  after- 
wards at  Athens  ;  travelled  in  Asia  Minor  and  Sicily,  and 
lived  then  for  many  years  in  Rome,  idle,  frivolous,  but 
brilliant;  intimately  connected  with  Macer  and  Propcrtius  ; 
acquainted  with  Horace,  moving  with  freedom  and  ease  in 
the  court  circles ;  admired  by  all  for  his  wit  and  his  versos, 
and  enjoying,  as  it  seems,  to  the  very  dregs,  all  that  could 
be  enjoyed  at  Rome,  until,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  8 
A.  D.,  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  to  Tomi.  The 
reason  is  not  known  with  certainty.  The  edict  mentions 
the  obscenity  and  frivolity  of  the  Ars  A  mandi,  but  the  book 
had  been  in'free  circulation  for  ten  years  before  this  time, 
and  cannot  have  been  more  than  a  pretext.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  cause  was  the  intrigue  in  which  the  poet, 
during  the  period  between  his  second  and  third  marriage*, 
indulged  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  At  Tomi, 
a  small  Getic  town  on  the  frontier  of  the  empire,  at  the 
delta  of  the  Danube,  the  fastidious  libertine  of  the  me- 
tropolis found  life  intolerable,  and  month  after  month  sent 
the  most  humble  supplications  to  Augustus,  but  the  em- 
peror was  immovable,  and  the  poet  d.  in  exile  18  A.  D. 
His  works  comprise  Heroide*,  twenty-one  letters  from 
heroines  to  their  lovers  ;  Amores,  love-elegies;  Art  Aman- 
di ;  liemedia  Amoris ;  Metamorphoses;  Fasti,  a  poetical 
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commentary  on  the  lioman  calendar :  Tritlin ;  Epittulx 
rjr  1'i'ni'i:  tin'  tragedy  ,l/"/«i  is  lost.  The  most  re- 
markable editions  of  his  collected  works  arc  the  nliiii, 
princi'p*,  Koine,  1171,  that  liy  llein-iiis.  Levlen,  l>>-' 
that  by  liurmann.  Amsterdam,  17-7;  separate  editions 
e-pe-'iallv  of  J/,  in,,,,,,  f,l,,,«,n  and  Arg  AimtHfli,  arc  very 
numerous.  Among  Iho  translations,  likewise  very  nume- 
rous in  nil  modern  language*,  is  one  of  (he  .!/•  /.</,../;o,Ao».-« 
by  Hryden,  AiMisnn.  r.ingreie,  inn)  other.-,  edited  by 
tiarth.  Of  nil  Latin  j.o.-N  Ovid  stands  nearest  to  modern 
civilization,  partly  on  account  of  his  frc-h  and  vivid  tense 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  -a  point  in  which  the  Latin  lit 
eraturc  is  generally  deficient  -partly  because  his  subject  i- 
love.  His  rcpre  .if  this  fee-lint;  arc  ol'len  i-en 

.  but  they  are  graceful  and  strikingly  true.  He 
aNo  excels  other  Latin  poets  in  the  perfect  elegance  of 
his  form,  especially  in  the  character  and  rhythm  of  his 

CLKMKNS  I'KTKUSEN. 

Ovie'do,  town  of  Spai apital  of  tho  province  of  the 

game  name,  is  finely  laid  out,  with  a  large  and  elegant 
public  square  in  ihe  centre,  from  which  the  four  main 
lend  iii  opposite  directions.  It  has  a  beautiful 
cathedral  from  the  eighth  century,  ll  splendid  aqueduct, 
which  pro\  ides  eleven  fountains  with  abundance  of  good 
water,  a  well-attended  university  with  a  large  public 
library,  and  manufactures  of  arms,  hat  -,  linen,  and  leather. 
In  the  \ii-inii  \  arc  hot  springs,  which  are  much  used  for 
bathing.  I'op.  I  I.K.il. 

Ovicdo  y  Valdes,  de  (liosv.uo  FKits.isnBz),  b.  at 
Madrid.  S|iain,  in  II7S;  was  made  inspector  of  mines  in 
the  West  Indies  Kill;  held  offices  at  Ilispaniola;  visited 
Darien  and  Nicaragua;  tnado  several  voyages  to  Spain; 
was  appointed  historiographer  of  the  Indies;  published  a 
XII//KI/ -i,,  or  brief  history  in  IfiL'lt,  and  I/i*tttri<t  General  y 
Nutnni/  fl> •/'/*  //o//o*  a,', •  ;,!•  ,,t'if' *,  in  50  books,  of  which 
twenty-one  were  printed  at  .Seville  in  1535,  and  reprinted 
at  Salamanca  in  I.il7:  but  no  complete  edition  was  pub- 
1  until  that  edited  by  the  Royal  Academy  (4  vols., 
ISoU  i,  though  it  was  consulted  in  manuscript  by  most  sub- 
sequent Spanish  writers  upon  America.  Ho  was  also  author 
of  L<in  QitiiK/nit'f  n<tx,  treating  upon  the  genealogies  of  the 
Spanish  nobility,  chronicle's  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of 
Charles  V.,  and  of  Cardinal  Ximenos,  none  of  which  have 
been  published,  and  of  Hintm-in  </«•  \i>-nr(tyua,  first  pub- 
lished in  French  in  the  collection  of  Tornaux-Compans 
(vol.  xv.).  Translations  of  the  printed  portion  or  the 
///.(.,,•/.(  Gtneral  appeared  in  Latin  (Bale,  1555),  in  Gor- 
man (K>7'.M.  and  Italian,  tho  latter  forming  part  of  vol.  iii. 
of  the  great  work  of  Kamusio  (Venice,  1559).  D.  at  Val- 
ladolid,  Spain,  in  1557. 

Ovip'arous  Animals  [Lat.  ovum,  "egg,"  andpano, 
to  ••  produce"]  are  those  which  do  not  bring  forth  their 
offspring  in  a  well-developed  or  even  a  foetal  state,  but  in 
tho  condition  of  an  rr/g.  OOOVJVUWOIM  are  those  which 
de\  clop  the  ovum  into  a  perfect  egg,  which,  however, 
hatches  before  birth,  so  that  living  young  are  brought 
forth.  All  mammals  are  rln'paroiu,  that  is,  bring  forth 
living  young  which  has  never  been  contained  within  a 
complete  egg,  though  all  have  been  through  the  ovum 
stage.  But  tho  non-placental  mammals  (marsupials  and 
monotremes)  have  been  called  temi-ociparoiw  because 
their  reproduction  is  highly  analogous  to  that  by  means 
of  the  complete  egg  ;  and,  indeed,  some  observers  have  de- 
clared that  the  monotremes  (duck-bill  echidna)  do  indeed 
proMucc  real  eggs,  which  are  hatched  ;  but  this  is  more 
than  doubtful. 

O'vule  [Lat.  ovum,  "egg"],  a  rudimentary  seed  await- 
ing the  action  of  the  pollen,  which,  fertilizing  a  special 


cell  or  its  contents,  incites  the  formation  of  tho  germ  or 
embryo.  Ovules  are  borne  on  the  pla-  euvi.  either  singly 
or  in  numbers,  and  arc  often  raised  on  a  fanewhu,  or 
seed-stalk.  The  point  of  attachment  is  called  tho  kilum, 
and  in  the  seed  forms  a  soar.  The  ovule  consists  of  a  ««- 


rlrui  and  usually  one  or  two  coats,  through  which  there  is 

an  oritire    at   the  top    known   a-    the    t'oi-nnt'ii   or  mn-fifti/lf. 

The    part    where  the   coat-,    nucleus,   etc.    are    united    together 
is  called    ••linl<i.».       iKille-   have   tour   principal    forms — tho 

•rfAatropoiMy  Of  straight:  iln  .OOIM,  or  curved  ; 

the  ii>uj,l<;ir.:/,<.iii,.  or  halt' inverted  :  and  the  <//..,(, •.-/,,,,(«, 
or  inverted.  The  latter  is  the  mo.-t  common  form:  hero 
the  ovule  coheres  down  one  side  with  its  luniculus,  and 
il-  apex  point-  to  the  |ilaccnt:i.  The  coherent  support 
thus  forms  a  ridge  called  the  !•/,„,, I,,.  When  tin-  pollen 
-  the  stigma— which  it  does  either  by  falling  ditoetly 
upon  it,  or  through  the  agency  of  wind  or  insects  —it  ab- 
sorbs moisture  from  the  glutinous  or  naked  ti--ue,  and  pro- 
trudes a  tube.  This  insinuates  itself  between  the  loose 
cells  and  penetrates  the  style  until  it  leaebe-  Ihe  .1 
sac.  It  contain-  the  fluid  content-  ,,f  the  original  polle'n- 

grain.     What  the  action  is  which  results  upon  ib 

not  definite]}  known,  but  it  seems   probable    that   flu-   fluid 
of  the   pollen  tube   is  ab-orbed   into  the  .  .  •.   ,  „  - 

''"»"""''•'•        The    actual    body   awaiting    fertilisation     in    a 
globule   of  protoplasm,  and  is  called  the 
It   grows    by   cell   multiplication:    the   manner   in    which   it 
is  developed  is  treated  under  VKo'K.r.uii.K  I'msioioi.i 

W.  \V.  B.ui.EV. 

Ovum.    SeellisToixMiv,  by  COL.  J.  J.  YVoonu  AHI..  \l.  ]>. 
Owas'co,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cayuga  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  Owasco 
Creek  and  Lake.     Pop.  1281. 

Owasco  Lake,  a  picturesque  lake  of  Cayuga  oo., 
N.  Y.,  11  miles  long,  H  miles  wide,  and  7.>s  feet  above  the 
sea.  It  is  in  a  fertile  region,  and  is  a  favorite  summer  re- 
sort. Its  waters  How  into  Seneca  River. 

Owns '-<>,  city  and  tp.,  Shiawassee  Co.,  Mich.,  25 miles 
N.  E.  of  Lansing,  on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  and  tho 
Jackson  Lansing  and  Siiginaw  It.  Hs..  contains  a  fine 
high  school  and  4  branch  schools,  7  churches,  2  banks. 
fine  water-power,  1  tannery,  2  flouring,  1  woollen.  1  pla-ter. 
and  2  planing  mills,  a  brewery,  1  boot  and  shoo  factory,  2 
newspapers,  a  marble-mill,  a  fire-clay  mine,  7  hotels,  and 
stores.  Pop.  of  city  2065  ;  of  tp.  3123. 

J.  II.  CHAMPION,  ED.  "WEKKLY  PRKSS." 
Ownton'na,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Stceleco..  Minn., 
on  Straight  River,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  with  the  Winona  and  St.  Peter  R.  R.,  90  miles 
W.  of  Winona,  has  1  newspaper,  important  manufactures, 
and  a  brisk  shipping  trade.  Pop.  2070 ;  of  tp.  2572. 
Owe'go,  tp.  of  Livingston  co.,  111.  Pop.  800. 
Owego,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.,  situ- 
ated on  the  Susquchanna  River,  236  miles  from  New  York 
City,  has  a  public  library,  an  academy,  4  schools,  3  banks, 
6  churches,  3  weekly  newspapers,  several  good  hotels,  2 
flouring  and  3  planing  mills,  2  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  and  other  minor  manufacturing  interests.  The 
village  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  fine  agricultural  sec- 
tion, and  its  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  with  rows  of 
maple  trees  on  either  side.  Owego  is  quito  a  resort  for 
tourists  during  the  summer  months.  Pop.  of  v.  4756;  of 
tp.  9442.  BEEBE  A  KIXOMAS,  Ens.  "  OWEGO  GAZETTE." 

O'wen,  county  in  Central  Indiana.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  It  is  somewhat  uneven,  fertile,  well  wooded,  and 
abounds  in  valuable  block  coal.  Cattle,  wool,  and  grain 
are  leading  products.  The  manufactures  include  lumber, 
carriages,  etc.  The  county  is  traversed  by  White  River 
and  by  the  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  and  the 
Indianapolis  and  Vinccnnes  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Spencer.  Pop. 
16,137. 

Owen,  county  of  Northern  Kentucky,  bounded  W.  by 
Kentucky  River.     Area,  300  square  miles.     It  is  rolling, 
fertile,  and  produces  live-stock,  corn,  tobacco,  and  wool. 
Limestone  abounds.     Cap.  Owenton.     Pop.  14,309. 
Owen,  tp.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  505. 
Owen,  tp.  of  Saline  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  283. 
Owen,  tp.,  Winnebago  co.,  111.,  on  Rock  River.   P.  929. 
Owen,  tp.  of  Clarke  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  679. 
Owen,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1118. 
Owen,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1589. 
Owen,  tp.  of  Warrick  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1 1  In. 

Owen,  tp.  of  Cerro  Oordo  co.,  la.,  on  Shell  Rock  River, 
near  the  Central  Iowa  R.  R.  Pop.  211. 

Owen  (DAVID  DALE),  son  of  Robert  Owen,  the  social- 
ist, b.  at  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  June  24,  1807;  d.  in  New 
Harmony,  Ind.,  Nov.  13,  1860  ;  was  educated  at  Hofwyl, 
Switzerland,  and  came  to  the  U.  8.  with  his  father  in  1823 
to  assist  him  in  his  social  experiment  at  New  Harmony  ; 
subsequently  studied  geology  and  other  natural  sciences. 
In  I  SM  received  tho  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Ohio,  and  in  1837,  by  appointment  of  the  legisla- 
ture, he  made  a  geological  reconnoissance  of  the  State  of 
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Indiana.  Under  instructions  from  the  U.  S.  Land  Office, 
he  subsequently  made  an  examination  of  the  mineral  lands 
of  Iowa,  and  in  1848  was  employed  by  the  government  to 
take  charge  of  a  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Minnesota.  The  results  of  this  survey,  extending  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  were  published  in  a  quarto  volume 
by  Congress  in  1852.  From  1852  to  1857  he  was  employed 
in  a  geological  survey  of  Kentucky,  the  results  of  which 
were  published  in  four  volumes.  In  1857  he  was  appoint- 
ed State  geologist  of  Arkansas,  and  the  report  of  his  sur- 
vey was  subsequently  published  in  one  volume. 

OLIVER  JOHNSON. 

Owen  (ELIAS  K.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  Illinois  Nov.  21, 1834; 
entered  the  navy  in  1848,  and  rose  to  be  a  commander  in 
1868;  commanded  the  Louisville  in  most  of  the  various 
hard-fought  battles  on  the  Western  waters  in  1863  and 
1864.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Owen  (Jons),  D.  D.,  "the  great  dissenter"  and  the 
"  prince  of  divines,"  was  b.  at  Stadhara,  Oxfordshire,  in 
1016;  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  1628-37; 
was  an  early  advocate  of  the  parliamentary  cause,  and  an 
adversary  of  Laud's  measures ;  received  the  living  of  Ford- 
ham,  Essex,  which  he  exchanged  for  a  Presbyterian  pas- 
torate at  Coggeshall,  where  he  introduced  independent 
church  government.  In  1649  he  became  private  chaplain 
to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  in  1651  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford ;  was  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  1652-57,  when 
he  was  deprived  by  the  Presbyterian  party;  in  1673  he 
removed  to  London.  D.  at  Baling,  Middlesex,  Aug.  24, 
1683.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  learning,  and  mag- 
nanimity, the  authorof  more  than  eighty  theological  works, 
doctrinal,  practical,  and  polemical.  His  Ej-ponition  nf  the 
Epistle  to  the  llebmns  (1668-84)  is  his  greatest  work. 
Though  a  zealous  opponent  of  Arminianism,  Presbyterian- 
ism,  Episcopacy,  and  papacy,  all  parties  held  him  in  high 
esteem.  His  works,  in  Goold's  edition  (1850),  occupy  24 
vols.  8vo. 

Owen  (JOHN),  b.  in  Bladen  co.,  N.  C.,  in  Aug.,  1787; 
was  educated  at  the  State  University ;  was  governor  of 
North  Carolina  1828-30;  president  of  the  Harrison  con- 
vention at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  1840,  and  held  other  public 
positions.  D.  at  Pittsborough,  N.  €.,  Oct.,  1841. 

Owen  (JOHN  JASON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Colebrook, 
C'onn.,  Aug.  13,  1803;  graduated  at  Middlebury  College, 
Vt.,  in  1829,  and  at  the  theological  seminary,  Andover, 
Mass.,  in  1831 ;  entered  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1832; 
became  in  1836  president  of  Cornelius  Institute,  New  York  ; 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  New  York  Free  Acad- 
emy IS  18,  and  its  vice-principal  in  1853;  vice-president  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  1866;  prepared  editions, 
with  notes,  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  1843  ;  Homer's  Odyssey, 
1844;  of  the  Cyropxdia,  1846;  of  Tltiu-ydid,:*,  1848;  of  the 
Iliad,  1851 ;  the  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  notes, 
1850;  a  Greek  reader,  1852;  a  Commentary  on  the  Gospels, 
3  vols.,  1857,  >eq.  D.  in  New  York  City  Apr.  18,  1869. 

Owen  (LEWIS),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Maltracth,  Anglesea 
co.,  Wales,  in  1533;  educated  at  Winchester  School  and 
Now  College,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship;  was 

Erofessor  of  canon  law  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  hav- 
ig  remained  attached  to  Catholicism  retired  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  to  Flanders ;  became  professor  at  Douay,  which 
he  founded  in  union  with  Cardinal  Allen,  as  also  an  Eng- 
lish college  at  Home,  where  he  obtained  high  ecclesiastical 
dignities.  D.  Oct.  14,  1594. 

Owen  (RICHARD),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at 
Lancaster,  England,  in  1804  ;  served  for  a  time  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy ;  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh  and  St.  Barthol- 
omew's, London ;  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  Hunterian 
professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  1836 ;  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  natural  history  department  of 
the  British  Museum  in  1855;  has  attained  world-wide  re- 
nown as  a  comparative  anatomist,  palaeontologist,  and  of 
later  years  as  a  student  of  sanitary  science;  is  a  member 
of  many  learned  societies  and  the  recipient  of  many  honors. 
Owen's  most  important  works  are  Lectures  on  the  Compara- 
tive Anatiimy  unit  I'liyti'nloi/y  of  Invertebrate  Animals  (1813) ; 
Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Pliysiolm/y  of 
Vertebrate  Animals  (1846):  Oilontoyraphy  (1840-45) ;  On 
the  Archetypes  and  ffomoloyies  of  the  Vertebrate  System 
(1848) ;  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs  (1849),  besides  numerous 
other  works  of  scarcely  less  importance,  including  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  catalogues  of  the  museum,  compiled  with 
very  great  labor.  In  1873  he  was  made  a  Companion  of 
the  Bath. 

Owen  (RICHARD),  M.  D.,  son  of  Robert  Owen.  b.  at 
New  Lanark,  Scotland,  Jan.,  1S10;  was  educated  at  llof- 
wyl  and  Glasgow;  came  in  1827  to  the  U.  S. ;  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  afterwards  assisted  his 
brother,  D.  D.  Owen,  in  geological  labors;  held  professor- 
ships of  natural  science  in  the  Military  Institute  and  Uni- 


versity of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1849-58;  removed  in  1858  to 
New  Harmony,  Ind.  Author  of  A  Key  to  the  Geology  of 
the  Globe  (1850-57),  in  which  the  doctrine  of  evolutio'n  is 
enunciated ;  and  numerous  scientific  and  other  papers. 

Owen  (ROBERT),  social  reformer,  b.  in  Xewtown,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, North  Wales,  Mar.  14,  1771,  where  he  d.  Nov. 
19,  1858;  entered  upon  a  commercial  life  at  an  early  age, 
and  subsequently  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  at  New 
Lanark,  Scotland,  where  he  introduced  important  reforms 
having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  laborers  in  his  employ;  then  directed  his  attention 
to  social  questions  on  a  broader  scale,  publishing  in  1812 
New  Views  of  Society,  or  Ennays  upon  the  formation  of  the 
l/iimnn  Character,  and  subsequently  Book  of  the  Xtw  Mural 
World,  in  which  he  advocated  doctrines  of  human  equality 
and  the  abolition  of  class  distinctions.  Having  won  a 
large  fortune  in  his  business,  he  was  able  to  give  these 
works  and  various  tracts  embodying  his  views  a  wide  cir- 
culation. The  duke  of  Kent  became  his  patron,  and  his 
followers  were  numerous.  His  religious  views  exposed 
him  to  much  obloquy  and  a  bitter  opposition,  and  after 
the  death  of  his  patron  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  1823,  and 
founded  at  his  own  expense  a  communist  society  at  Xew 
Harmony,  Ind.  The  scheme  proving  a  failure,  he  returned 
to  England,  where  he  tried  several  similar  experiments 
with  the  same  result.  He  also  failed  in  an  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  "labor  exchange"  in  London.  In  1828,  by  in- 
vitation of  the  government  of  Mexico,  he  went  to  that 
country  in  the  hope  of  carrying  out  his  socialistic  schemes, 
but  was  disappointed.  In  spite  of  his  failures  he  was 
universally  esteemed  for  his  integrity  and  benevolence. 
His  later  years  were  spent  in  efforts  to  promote  a  religion 
of  reason  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working- 
classes.  His  followers  bore  the  name  of  "  Owenites,"  and 
from  them  sprang  the  English  Chartist  movement. 

OLIVER  JOHNSON. 

Owen  (ROBERT  DALE),  eldest  Bon  of  Robert  Owen,  the 
social  reformer,  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Nov.  7,  1801 ;  was 
educated  at  Fellenberg's  college,  near  Berne,  Switzerland ; 
came  to  the  U.  S.  with  his  father  in  1S23,  and  assisted  him 
in  his  efforts  to  found  the  colony  of  New  Harmony,  Ind. 
On  the  failure  of  that  experiment  he  visited  France  and 
England,  but  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  1827  and  became  a 
citizen.  In  1828,  in  partnership  with  Miss  Frances  Wright, 
he  founded  The  Free  Enquirer,  a  weekly  journal  devoted 
to  socialistic  ideas  and  to  opposition  to  the  supernatural 
origin  and  claims  of  Christianity.  The  paper  was  discon- 
tinued after  an  existence  of  three  years.  In  1832  he  mar- 
ried Mary  Jane  Robinson  of  New  York,  who  died  in  1871. 
He  settled  in  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  where  for  three  succes- 
sive years  (1835-38)  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  was  through  his  influence  that  one-half  of  the 
surplus  revenue  of  the  U.  S.  appropriated  to  the  State  of 
Indiana  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  public  schools. 
From  1843  to  1847  he  represented  the  first  district  of  Indi- 
ana in  Congress,  acting  with  the  Democratic  party;  took 
an  active  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  north-western 
boundary  question,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  that  subject;  introduced  the  bill  organ- 
izing the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  served  for  a  time  as 
one  of  the  regents:  in  1850  was  a  member  of  the  Indiana 
Constitutional  Convention,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent 
part.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  Indiana  conferred 
independent  property  rights  upon  women.  In  1853  he 
went  to  Naples  as  U.  S.  chargg  d'affaires,  and  in  1855  was 
appointed  minister,  :md  held  the  place  until  1858.  In  1860 
he  discussed  the  subject  of  divorce  with  Horace  Greclcy  in 
the  Tribune.  The  discussion,  in  pamphlet  form,  obtained 
a  wide  circulation.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
Mr.  Owen  was  a  warm  champion  of  the  policy  of  emanci- 
pation, and  the  letters  which  he  addressed  to  members  of 
the  cabinet  and  the  President  on  that  subject  were  widely 
disseminated.  When  the  proposition  was  made  by  certain 
influential  politicians  to  reconstruct  the  Union  with  New 
England  '•  left  out  in  the  cold,"  Mr.  Owen  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  the  people  of  Indiana,  exposing  the  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  the  scheme,  which  the  "  Union  Leagues  "  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  published  and  circulated  exten- 
sively. In  1862  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  eoinmission 
on  ordnance  stores,  and  in  186:)  was  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ireedmen's  commission,  which  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice to  the  country.  Mr.  Owen  has  published  Outlines  of 
the  System  of  Education  at  New  Lanark  (Glasgow,  1824), 
Moral  I'lnjxi'ilnijif  (New  York,  1S)J1 1.  Dincun>iion  iritti  Orinen 
llachclitr  on  the  Personality  of  God  and  tile  Authenticity  of 
the.  Ilible  (New  York,  1832).  Pooakontas,  a  historical  drama 
(New  York,  1837),  Hints  on  Public  Architecture,  illustrated 
(New  York.  1849),  Footfalls  on  the  Jtonndan/  of  Another 
World  ( Philadelphia,  1860),  The  Wm,,,/  of  Slavm  „„<!  the 
Right  of  Freedom  (Philadelphia,  1864),  /Jeyondthe  Breakers, 
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a  novel  il'hila.lelphia,  1*7"),  Thr  //./..((.('.A  l.iind  beticeen 
thi*  Wnfl'<  .(PI./  ili--  ff«a  •  Nc«  Vork.  is;:' i,  Threading  my 
!»•<>,/,  an  autobiography  (New  York,  1*71).  Mr.  "wen  re 
ceiv'cd  the  decree  of  1. 1. .11.  from  the  I  imcr-ity  of  Iiiplmna 

tll.tVEli  JOHXSOS. 

O'wcns,  tp.  of  Dallas  oo.,  Ark.     Pop.  Mil. 

Owen*  i.loiix  K.I.  h.  at  Liverpool,  England. In  1823; 
.as  brought  to  the  I.  S.  in  infiincy:  made  his  debut  on 
he  Phila.lcliih:  "•>.  and  bat  -i". .  appeared  in 

jomedy  in  the  principal  olti»l  ..f  the  1  .  S.  and  England, 
his  m,i-l  -u,',T--tul  pait  being  Solon  Sliinyle. 

Owen*  lllcv.  TIIOIIASI.  IP.  in  South  Carolina  Jan.  8, 
17s  7  ;  entered  t  IIP'  itinerant  ministry  in  Mississippi  in  1S13; 
his  ministry  was  uiii.|ne.  attractive,  ami  .-in'ce.-sful ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Mississippi  conference  of  the  M.  K.  Church, 
•South,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  July  1,  1888. 

T.  O.  SUHNEIIS. 

O'wensboro',  city.  cap.  of  l>avip--s  co..  Ky..  on  the  S. 
hank  of  t  IIP'  Ohio  I! 'HIT,  Hill  mile.-  from  Louisville  :  contains 
an  excel  lent  syMcm  of  public  schools,  churchc-  i  i-pre.-cnt  ing 

nil  creeds.  I  •<  lol co  .-tcmincric".  with  a  ca|iital   sullieient 

(o  haii.lle  the  entire  tobin'co  crop  ppf  the  tireen  Kivcr  coun- 
trv.  '•>  weekly  newspu|»ers,  and  several  maim  factories.  Kich 
deposits  of  coiil  exist  throughout,  the  county,  and  largo 
quantities  of  corn,  hay, wheat,  and  rye  arc  raised  annually. 
Pop.  of  city,  I! l.'!7.  J.  G.  Fonn,  ED.  "SHIELD." 

Owen  Sound,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Oroyco.,  Ontario, 
Canada,  at  tho  head  of  Owen  Sound  (a  part  of  Lake  Huron  ), 
lei  W.  N.  \V.  nf  Collingwood.  It  has  a  good  water- 
power,  several  lumber-mills,  foundries,  and  other  manufac- 
tories, and  '2  weekly  newspapers.  There  is  a  good  trade  in 
lumber  and  grain.  Pop.  of  sub-district,  336SI. 

Owens  Kivcr  rises  in  Mono  oo.,  Cal.,  E.  of  tho  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  Ihuvs  S.  into  Owens  Lake  in  Inyo  oo.  The 
lake  is  saline  and  alkaline,  and  has  no  outlet.  There  is  a 
narrow  area  of  arable  bottom-lands  near  the  river. 

O'wensville,  post-v.  of  Montgomery  tp.,  Uibson  co., 
Ind..  ne.ir  the  \Valia-h  River;  has  1  newspaper.  Pop.  522. 

Owcnsville,  post-v.  of  Stone  Lick  tp.,  Clerrnont  co., 
0.  Pppp.  H77. 

O'wenton,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Owen  co.,  Ky.,  has  1  high 
school,  3  churches,  1  bank,  2  tobacco  dry  houses,  1  news- 
paper, 3  hotels,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  tobacco- 
raising.  Pop.  297.  E.  E.  LEE,  En.  "  OWEX  NEWS." 

O'wingsville,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Bath  oo.,  Ky.,  13  miles 
from  the  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  R.  R. ;  has  excellent 
schools,  2  churches,  1  weekly  newspaper,  2  banks,  a  large 
furniture  factory.  1  mill,  and  stores.  Pop.  550. 

\\ .  H.  PATTEHSOX,  ED.  "BATH  Co.  NEWS." 

Owl  [Gcr.  Eule;  Dutch,  uil],  a  general  name  for  all  the 


The  Eagle  Owl. 


nocturnal  birds  of  prey.  They  are  all  short  and  IM 
with  large  head  and  eye-,  the  lalli-r  of  which  arc  in  ulnippst 
every  instance  lilted  tor  night  vi.-ion  and  surrounded  by 
radiating  feather*.  Nearly  all  lia\c  a  singularly  noixclMl 
flight  and  a  quick  sense  of  hi'iirini;.  liy  ii  11.  Hiay  206 
spi'cici  are  ri-cogni/cd  us  inhalntanls  ot  all  regions.  In 

N.    Ainei'i-a,    N.   ill'   Me\ieo,    s»    .-|ieeii'-   are   tolllld.   a inling 

to  llaird,  Hrewer,  and  Hipigway.  (liiiHciitiiiin  tfunnt'i,  the 
pygmy  owl  of  the  I'arili.-  St;iir-.  i-  tlp>-  -in:ill.  -I  North 
American  owl,  and  is  hut  sevi'ii  inehe>  long.  A //••;•'* 
ji<Y"i,  tin-  snowy  owl,  and  Sitrni't  nfntn,  the  liawk  (pwl,  arc 
diurnal  in  their  haliits.  Owls  ha\e  in  all  ai;es  and  eniiu 
trip-s  been  regarded  as  of  ill  omen  by  the  spipi  i -nn,  u-. 
Tbp'ir  -  •arancc.  their  harsh  eric-,  their  noisulesl 

tligbt.  and   their  nocturnal  liabit-.   iia\e  all  t'-udp-d  t« 
firm   this   popular   opinion.      Tho  (ireeks  made  the  owl 
sacred  to  Athena,  thp-  goddess  uf   wisilom. 

'I'll  i  IIIHIKI:  ( i  ll.l,. 

Owl  Creek,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Woodson  eo.,  Kan.,  near 
the  Neosho  Ki\cr  and  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  H.  K. 
Pop.  Iti'.ii',. 

Owl-Parrot,  the  Ktrigopt  hatiroptilui,  a  bird  of  the 
South  Pacific  Islands,  ami  especially  ol  New  /calami.  It 
is  a  large  bird  with  the  n^j.c'-t  and  noi-nnnal  lial-it-  of  tho 
owl.  It  digs  in  the  earth  with  its  booked  lieak  alter  rOOtl 
on  which  it  Cecils,  ll  seldom  Hies,  and  generally  rests  in 
hollow  stumps  and  logs.  It  is  reputed  to  hibernate  in 
WTM  ill  large  groups.  It  is  the  type  and  only  known 
rej, rescn tat  h  c  of  a  peculiar  group  of  the  family  I'.^itlai'i  la  . 

'I'm /in.  (JILL. 

Own'ership,  in  law.  This  consists  in  dominion  or 
control  over  property,  real  or  personal.  Con>i«lered  as  to 
its  nature,  it  is  of  two  sorts,  absolute  and  qualified  ;  re- 
garded as  to  the  number  of  owners,  it  is  indi\  ulual  or  joint. 
l!y  absolute  ownership  is  meant  such  a  full  control  over 
property  that  one  may  do  with  it  as  ho  plea>es.  lie  may 
dispose  of  it  freely,  or  even  destroy  it  without  action,  un- 
le-s  he  may  in  some  way  injure  the  rights  of  others.  The 
unrestricted  right  to  sell  must  be  regarded  as  in  general 
incidental  to  ownership.  Accordingly,  if  one  should  convey 
property  to  another,  and  at  the  sunn-  time  impose  general 
restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  it,  the  restrictions  would  be  void 
as  inconsistent  with  absolute  ownership.  It  is  not  i mnmou 
to  find  any  statutory  restrictions  preventing  an  absolute 
owner  from  making  a  sale  of  his  property,  though  this  may 
occur  in  special  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  sale  of  ardent 
spirits.  Such  restraints  are  to  a  considerable  extent  placed 
upon  the  power  of  testamentary  disposition,  particularly  in 
reference  to  charitable  institutions.  There  is  also  a  gen- 
eral rule  applied  to  all  dispositions  of  property,  to  take 
effect  at  a  future  day,  that  they  must  vest  within  a  pre- 
scribed time.  This  rule  is  one  of  public  policy  to  prevent 
the  undue  postponement  of  abso- 
lute ownership,  and  is  known  as 
the  doctrine  of  "perpetuities"  or 
"  remoteness."  (See  PEHi'KTriTiES 
and  REMOTENESS.)  When  owner- 
ship has  once  been  acquired,  it  can- 
not in  general  be  lost,  except  by  the 
consent  of  the  owner.  Tliis  con- 
sent is  implied  in  some  cases,  as 
where  property  is  taken  under  the 
exercise  by  the  state  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  (see  EHINE.XT  DO- 
MAIN), or  by  way  of  taxation,  or  on 
grounds  of  public  neceseity,  as,  e. 
g.,  to  check  a  conflagration  or  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  an  enemy 
in  time  of  war.  I'nder  the  general 
notion  of  the  inviolability  of  prop- 
erty, it  is  well  settled  that  a  thief 
can  transfer  no  title  to  tho  goods 
stolen,  even  if  they  be  sold  to  a 
purchaser  acting  in  good  faith, 
though  there  is  a  single  exception 

to  thi-  rule.  1 d  on  public  policy, 

in  the  case  of  commercial  paper  and 
current  money,  i  Si  i  .N  i ,  TIABI.K 
PAPER.)  Ownership  is  qualified  in 
the  case  of  wild  animals  and  of 
bailment.  (Sec.  BAII.MKM.)  Tho 
qualification  in  the  ease  of  wild  ani- 
mals is,  that  tho  animal  may  recur 
to  its  state  of  original  witdness,  and 
ownership  thus  he  wholly  lost.  In 
the  case  of  bailment,  the  qualifica- 
tion consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
ultimate  owner  has  parted  with  it 
for  a  special  purpose,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, to  have  it  repaired,  or  to 
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raise  money  on  it  by  way  of  pledge.  The  bailee  may  in 
such  a  ease  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  or  "  special 
owner,"  while  the  bailor  may  be  deemed  the  "  general 
owner."  The  interests  of  the  two,  when  combined,  con- 
stitute complete  ownership.  Ownership  is  said  to  be 
several  when  it  exists  in  one  person,  joint  when  it  is 
rested  in  more  than  one.  The  subdivisions  of  JOINT 
OWNERSHIP  are  PARTNERSHIP,  JOIXT  TENANCY,  TENANCY 
IN  COMMON,  and  the  case  of  PART  OWNERS  op  SHIPS.  (See 
these  titles  respectively.)  Ownership  may  be  lost  or 
materially  qualified  by  abandonment.  This  topic  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  to  personal  property.  One  may  pur- 
posely cast  away  a  chattel.  If  it  be  sunk  in  the  sea,  ho 
m:iy  wholly  abandon  all  effort  to  recover  it.  In  this 
last  case  the  property  is  called  derelict.  Any  one  may 
then  interfere  and  save  it,  and  have  a  claim  upon  the 
property  saved  for  services,  termed  salvage.  (See  SAL- 
VAGE ;  see,  also,  PERSONAL  PROPERTY.) 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 
Owosso.     See  OWASSO. 

Ows'ley,  county  of  E.  Kentucky,  traversed  by  the  South 
Fork  of  Kentucky  River.  Area,  460  square  miles.  It  is 
mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys,  and  contains  beds  of 
coal  and  iron  of  great  prospective  value.  Live-stock, 
corn,  and  wheat  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Booneville. 
Pop.  3889. 

Owsley  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1782;  removed  in 
1783  to  Lincoln  co.,  Ky.,  with  his  father  ;  became  a  teacher 
and  lawyer  of  Garrard  co.,  whence  he  removed  to  Boyle  co. 
in  1843  ;  was  a  judge  of  the  Kentucky  supreme  court  1S12- 
28,  and  governor  of  Kentucky  1844-48.  D.  at  Danville, 
Ky.,  Dec.,  1862. 

Owy'hee,  county  of  S.  W.  Idaho.  It  is  mountainous, 
with  fertile  valleys  adapted  to  farming  and  stock-raising. 
Rich  lodes  of  silver  ore  abound.  Mining  is  the  principal 
industry.  Cap.  Silver  City.  Pop.  1713. 

Ox.     See  CATTLE. 

Ox'alates,  compounds  of  OXALIC  ACID  (which  see)  with. 
bases.  The  salt  of  sorrel  has  already  been  referred  to  as 
potassic  dioxalate,  and  the  first  known  source  of  oxalic 
acid.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  largely  in  use  in  chemical 
laboratories  as  a  reagent  for  lime.  Oxalate  of  lime,  as 
already  stated,  occurs  largely  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
being  found  in  different  tissues  and  cells  in  the  form  of 
square  prismatic  crystals,  which  have  the  composition 

CaO.C2Os.3H20. 

Braconnot  found  that   certain   lichens  growing  on  lime- 
stone rocks  were  half  calcic  oxalate.     Licbig  identified  an 
incrustation    found  on  the  marble   of  the   Parthenon   at 
Athens  as  calcic  oxalate.  without  making,  however,  a  com-    I 
plete  analysis.    lie  called  it  thierschite,  but  Dana  deems  it 
identical  with  the  mineral  whewellite,  already  referred  to.    j 
Oxalate  of  ferrous  oxide,  as  humboldtine,  has  already  been 
mentioned.     There  appear  to  be  no  other  oxalates  of  gen- 
eral interest.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Oxal'ic  Acid  [CJr.  ofaAi's,  a  name  for  a  kind  of  sorrel, 
whence  the  botanical  name  of  the  genus  Oxalie,  which 
contains  this  acid;  Fr.  acide  oxalfqtte;  Ger.  A7eesu«re, 
Ojcal»iinre].  Salt  of  sorrel,  which  is  an  acid  oxalate,  di- 
oxalate, or  binoxalate  of  potash,  has  for  a  period  unknown 
been  procured  in  Germany  from  certain  species  of  oxalis 
and  rumex.  Savary  first  obtained  oxalic  acid  from  it  in 
1773  by  sublimation.  Suhsele  afterwards  obtained  it  from 
the  same  source  by  precipitation  as  oxalate  of  lead  and 
subsequent  decomposition  of  this.  This  latter  chemist 
also  first  proved  that  the  acid  previously  known  as  pre- 
pared by  tlio  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar  is  oxalic  acid.  | 
Besides  the  plants  above  mentioned,  there  are  sea-shore 
plants,  Salsola  and  >SWi'ro;-»m,  which  contain  it  as  oxalato 
of  soda.  It  is  found  as  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime  in  a  great 
number  and  variety  of  plants,  and  in  certain  morbid  con-  i 
ditions  this  latter  salt  is  formed  largely  in  the  animal 
body,  passing  off  by  the  urine,  and  forming  what  is  called 
the  "mulberry  calculus"  in  the  bladder.  In  the  mineral 
kingdom  calcic  oxalate  forms  the  species  whewellite,  which 
is  but  little  known  ;  but  another  mineral  oxalate,  hum- 
boldtine, which  is  the  trihydrate  of  diferrous  oxalate,  is 
much  more  common,  being  found  in  brown  coal  in  some 
European  localities,  and  at  one  American  locality  dis- 
covered by  Sterry  Hunt,  at  Kettle  Point,  near  Bosanquet, 
in  Canada,  as  a  sulphur-yellow  incrustation  in  black 
shales. 

All  the  oxalic  acid  of  commerce  is  prepared  by  artificial 
processes,  of  which  two  are  in  common  use:  1.  By  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar,  starch,  or  molasses.  A  vio- 
lent action  occurs,  with  production  of  copious  red  fumes, 
which  may  be  partly  condensed  and  converted  back  again 
into  nitric  acid.  It  is  advisable  to  use  an  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  as  otherwise  intermediate  products  are  formed,  which 


embarrass  the  crystallization  of  the  oxalic  acid  from  the 
product.  Also,  the  nitric  acid  should  be  of  a  special 
density,  being  at  least  1.2,  but  no  higher  than  1.27,  or  the 
oxalic  acid  is  itself  partly  oxidized  and  destroyed  by  it. 
2.  By  fusing  a  hydrate  of  an  alkali  with  starch  or  cellulose. 
Sawdust  is  generally  used.  Potassic  hydrate  gives  more 
than  sodic,  and  two  of  potassic  to  one  of  sodic  hydrate  gives 
still  more.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the  product  is  treated  with 
a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  potash 
dissolves  and  oxalate  of  soda,  by  virtue  of  its  low  solu- 
bility, remains  behind.  From  this  oxalic  acid  is  readily 
prepared.  When  required  pure  for  chemical  purposes  it  is 
sublimed.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  this  case  not  to  in- 
hale the  vapor,  which  is  highly  dangerous.  Oxalic  anhydride 
(or  anhydrate,  as  we  prefer  to  call  it),  C^Oa,  is  unknown. 
The  commercial  crystallized  acid,  in  correct  chemical 
nomenclature,  is  dihydrate  of  monohydric  oxalate,  H20.- 
C20s.2H20.  When  subjected  to  a  dehydrating  agent,  in- 
stead of  obtaining  C20s,  we  find  that  it  breaks  up  into  car- 
bonic acid  and  carbonic  oxide,  C20a  =  C02  +  CO.  Per- 
manganate of  potash,  chromic  acid,  moist  chlorine,  and 
other  powerful  oxidating  agents  convert  it  readily  into  car- 
bonic acid,  but  nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  witli  difficulty.  It 
dissolves  in  about  nine  parts  of  cold  and  one  part  of  boiling 
water.  When  to  its  solution  or  that  of  un  oxalate  a  lime- 
solution  is  added,  there  is  thrown  down  oxalate  of  lime,  an 
exceedingly  insoluble  substance,  and  for  lime  in  solution 
it  is  the  most  delicate  test.  Except  in  very  weak  solutions, 
it  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous,  fatal,  and  rapid  poison,  and 
its  universal  sale  in  shops  and  common  use  in  households 
is  greatly  to  be  reprehended.  It  has  been  known  to  pro- 
duce death  in  ten  minutes,  preceded  by  horrible  agonies. 
It  is  used  in  the  arts  for  cleaning  leather,  for  discharging 
colors  in  calico-printing,  and  in  scouring  metals.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  cleaning  brass  and  copper,  it  is  now  much 
used  in  households,  as  well  as  for  removing  ink-stains  from 
fabrics.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  that  it  be 
not  mistaken  for  Kpsom  salt  (which  it  almost  exactly  re- 
sembles in  appearance),  a  fatal  and  not  infrequent  acci- 
dent. HENRY  WURTZ. 

Ox'alis  [Gr.  ofoAt't],  wood-sorrel,  the  principal  genus 
of  the  sub-order  of  Gcraniacese,  from  which  it  has  been 
separated  by  some  authors,  but  apparently  without  sufficient 
reason.  The  plants  composing  the  family  .are  popularly 
known  as  wood-sorrels.  They  possess  five  sepals,  sometimes 
slightly  coherent  at  the  base,  with  five  hypogynous  petals 
convolute  in  the  bud,  and  with  no  glands  alternating  with 
them.  Stamens  ten.  often  monadelphous,  those  opposite 
the  petals  longer  than  the  others.  Fruit  a  5-celled  pod  or 
berry.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  compound,  and  closing 
at  night  or  sometimes  to  the  touch,  like  those  of  Mimosa. 
O.i-'ifts  K''ii*/tir<i,  a  native  of  India,  has  pinnate  foliage  ex- 
hibiting this  irritability  in  a  marked  degree.  All  the  Ox- 
alideaj  possess  a  sour  juice,  due  to  the  presence  of  pota>.-ic 
binoxalate.  O.ratis  ttcetosella  has  been  said  to  yield,  from 
500  pounds  of  the  fresh  plant,  4  pounds  of  this  salt,  which, 
under  the  name  of  "  salts  of  sorrel  "  and  "  salts  of  lemon," 
is  used  to  remove  the  stains  of  iron-rust  from  linen  and 
other  articles.  The  commercial  article  is  obtained  from 
other  sources,  and  should  never  be  marked  "  salts  of 
lemon,"  as  it  is  a  dangerous  poison.  In  the  plants  it  ex- 
i.-ts  only  in  sufficient  degree  to  render  them  pleasantly 
acid,  and  in  France  they  are  sometimes  used  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  berry  of  Averrhoa  is  intensely  acid,  and 
used  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  pickle.  The  O.ralin  crtmtta 
of  Peru  and  Chili  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  the  tuber- 
ous roots  forming  a  substitute  for  potatoes.  They  abound 
in  starch,  and  are  insipid  to  the  taste.  The  plant  in- 
creases with  wonderful  rapidity.  Some  of  the  species  of 
the  sub-order  are  astringent  and  have  been  used  in  cases 
of  blood-spitting  and  in  the  prevention  of  malignant 
fevers.  There  arc  a  considerable  number  of  species  in 
most  countries,  but  they  are  most  abundant  in  S.  Amer- 
ica and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  often 
handsome,  as  in  the  well-known  Ojcidi*  <>< •<  ti^illn.  where 
they  are  white  veined  with  red.  This  plant  is  common  in 
the  woods  of  both  continents,  blossoming  in  June.  It  is  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  Lapland.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  true  shamrock,  the  national  fiower  of  Ireland,  in- 
stead of  the  clover,  which  is  generally  so  considered.  The 
handsome  species  cultivated  in  conservatories  mostly  come 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ofalis-versicolor  has  white 
petals  edged  with  rose-red.  The  outside  of  the  petals  is 
bright  pink.  Oxalis  stricta  is  a  common  weed  with  small 
yellow  flowers.  According  to  Gray,  "  several  species  of 
Oxalil  produce  small  peculiar  flowers,  which  are  precocious- 
ly fertilized  in  the  bud  and  are  particularly  fruitful,  and  the 
ordinary  flowers  arc  often  dimorphous,  or  even  trimorphous, 
in  the  relative  length  of  the  stamens  and  styles."  There  arc 
upwards  of  300  known  species  of  this  sub-order. 

W.  W.  BAILEY. 
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medical  prol'c-siun  :in-  diiided  in  regard  i"  their  opinions 
on  tin  me  helloing  in  such  a  condition  consli-  | 

luting  in  it-elf  a  dlMMI,  otheis   regarding  i(   merely  as  a 
remit  of  malassimihilion  :  that  is.  "a  derangement  in  the  I 
act  bv  which  li\  in)?  bodies  appropriate  MTU!  transform  into  j 
their  own  suh-taic  .nh  which  they  iniiy  kwplfcMd 

in  contact."  I  />H«V/I'«'.II.I  The  hitter  view  i-  perhaps  the 
correct  uni'.  for  we  generally  lirnl  those  peisonH  who  have 
:i  cun-tmit  iinil  large  deposit  nl'  "Miliiie  ut'  lime  in  the  urine 

-.'..til    ,|l-pep-ia.       They   arc    1> 

and  uncomfortable  during  tin-  digestion  iinil  assimilation 
of  their  meals,  arc  trmiMe.l  with  llatiileiieeiillileriletiili.nl-, 

:inil.  as  :i  rule,  tliey  :ir ore  ur  le--  li\  ] liomlriacal.   The 

ud\  ocaics  of  tin'  belief  thin  tlic  nxiilie  in-ill  diathesis  con- 
stitute- in  it-elf  ;i  disease  gm-  the  following  .-yni]itoins_«i 
accompanying  the  cxeretinn  of  oxiilntu  of  lime  :  Emacia- 
tion. B«rvouineu,  |i:iiiil'iil  susceptibility  to  external  iin- 
ioiis,  ami  hypochuiidriasis.  The  patients  lire  incapable 
of  exerting  themselves  in  the  least  without  sutlcring  from 
fatigue  ;  lliey  are  irritnlile  anil  easily  excitable  ;  and  there 
is  more  ur  less  impotence.  V  prominent  symptom  18  a 
severe  nnil  constant  pain  or  sense  of  weight  across  the 
loin*.  The  ah ,,M.  train  of  symptoms  iinilonliteilly  very 
frequently  eo  exist  with  the  presence  in  the  urine  of  oxalate 
of  lime:  the  majority  of  them  arc  the  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia, anil  may  he  present  without  the  occurrence  of  ox- 
iilaic  "f  lime.  ami.  conversely,  oxalate  of  lime  may  be  pro- 
duccil  in  immense  quantities  without  any  of  the-c  -.Mop 
tiiins  being  pre.-ent.  Thus,  we  may  have  calculi  of  the 
salt  repeatedly  formed  both  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
nnil  in  the  bladder.  We  also  repeatedly  find  oxaluria  oc- 
curring in  phthisis,  heart  disease,  bronchitis,  rheumatism. 
aniemia,  cirrhosis,  cancerous  diseases,  and  even  in  a  state 
of  perfect  health.  Kspecially  is  this  the  case  if  we  do  not 
examine  the  urine  for  twenty-four  hours  after  it  has  been 
pas-ed.  a-  luring  that  time  the  mucus  in  the  urine  putrefies 
and  communicates  its  alterations  to  the  rest  of  the  fluid, 
ami  lactic  and  oxalic  acids  are  produced  from  some  of  the 
nniletermincil  animal  matters  contained  in  the  excretion. 
As  last  as  the  oxalic  acid  is  formed  it  unites  with  the  lime 
which  is  in  solution  in  the  urine,  and  thus  oxalate  of  lime 
is  produced.  This  oxalate  of  lime  is  entirely  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  the  urine,  even  when  heated  to  the  boiling- 
point,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  have 
been  held  in  solution  previously,  and  it  surely  could  not 
have  been  excreted  by  the  kidneys  in  any  other  condition. 
Oxalate  of  lime  occurs  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  minute 
octohodral  or  dumb-bcll-shancd  crystals,  varying  in  size 
from  a  ten-thousandth  to  a  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. The  formation  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  blood  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  malassimilation  of  certain  articles  of  diet, 
especially  those  containing  sugar,  but  in  exactly  what 
manner  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  physiologists. 
Hence,  sugar  and  all  saccharine  mutters  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
general  health,  and  particularly  to  the  digestive  organs. 
As  medicines,  the  mineral  acids,  given  either  alone  or  com- 
bined with  tonics,  seem  to  be  the  favorite  remedies. 

EDWARD.).  KKKMINOIIAK. 

Ox'enbridge  (Joiisl.  b.  at  Daventry,  England,  Jan. 
30,  1609;  studied  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  took  his  de- 
gree at  the  latter  university  1631 ;  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies ;  was 
chosen  fellow  of  Eton  College  ;  became  incumbent  of  a  par- 
ish at  Deverlcy,  England,  1644;  was  settled  at  Bcrwick-on- 
T«eed,  where  he  was  silenced  for  nonconformity  1662:  went 
to  Surinam,  Cuiana,  as  ;x  missionary;  was  at  Barbadoes 
1667;  came  to  Boston.  Mass.,  liliili,  and  was  ordained  Apr. 
10,  1670,  colleague  with  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  over  the  First 
church;  was  a  popular  and  effective  preacher,  and  pub- 
lished a  number  of  sermons.  D.  at  Boston  Dec.  28,  1674. 

Ox'enden  (Asiitox),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Broome  Parke,  near 
Canterbury,  England,  in  1808;  educated  at  University 
College,  London;  many  years  rector  of  Pluckly-with- 
Pevington,  Kent:  became  honorary  canon  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  ISiil,  and  bishop  of  Montreal,  primate,  and 
metropolitan  of  Canada  ISfi'.t. 

Ox'enford  (  Jonx),  b.  at  Camberwell,  near  London, 
England,  in  1812;  was  called  to  the  bar  183:1;  was  many 
years  theatrical  critic  for  the  London  press:  wrote  sev- 
eral dramas  and  songs,  and  translated  a  iinmlicr  uf  (icrinan 
poems  and  prose  works.  D.  at  London  Feb.  22,  1877. 

Ox'enstjerna  (AXEL).  Cor  XT,  h.  at  Kami,  Upland, 
Sweden,  Juno  Iti,  l.'>s;t ;  studied  theology  and  jurispru- 
dence at  Unstuck,  -lena.  and  Wittenberg,  and  was  em- 
ployed, after  his  return  to  Sweden  in  1603,  by  Charles  IX. 


in  several  important  diplomatic  negotiations,  which  ho 
earried  through  with  great  sagacity  ami  dignity.  On  the 

.,ii  of  lin-t:i\  n-  A'l.ilplins  in  Ilil  I  he  was  made  chan- 
eellur  of  Sweden,  and  as  such  he  negotiated  the  I'caec  of 
knier,. d  with  Denmark  in  111  I.",  ami  of  Stolhown  with 
in  1 ''il  7,  and  the  armistice  with  1'olmid  in  I'''-'.'. 
and  accompanied  liii-tavus  Adolphus  during  his  cam- 
paigns in  (iermany.  taking  charge  of  all  diplomatic  af- 
fairs. After  the  fall  of  liustaMls  Adolphu-  at  l.iit/.enin 
111:!:.'  he  was  emponeied  liy  the  Swedish  rep] c-cnlaIM e-  |.i 
continue  the  war,  and  at  the  emigre--  ut'  lleilbron  the 

ant  princes  chose  him  head  i.f  the  league  against 
the  emperor.  He  concluded  an  alliance  with  Holland  ami 
France,  and  returned  in  Hi:ill  to  Sweden  a.-  chief  of  the 
government  during  the  minority  of  Cu-taMis  Adolphus's 
daughter  Christina.  When  she  became  of  ;IL'C  in  ir.lt  his 
influence  decreased,  and  when  sin-  abdicate.!  he  retired  al- 
together into  private  life,  and  d.  nt  Stockholm  Aug.  ?•*, 
1654.  The  second  part  of  ///•'../."  /;.//.'  \M.,'..  Otrmtmici, 
of  which  Chemnitz  wrote  the  lirst  part,  i-  genetally  as- 
cribed to  Oxens'tjerna,  who  w;i  :di-hed  scholar. 

Ox'ford,  an  old  and  famous  city  of  Knglnnd.  the  cap- 
ital of  Oxfordshire,  is  situated  55  miles  X.  W.  of  London, 
on  the  Isis.  near  its  junction  with  the  Cherwell,  among 
rich  and  beautiful  surroundings,  and  contains  u  great  num- 
ber of  splendi'l  editi.-es.  Its  trade  and  manufactures  are 
comparatively  insignificant;  it  is  as  a  seat  of  learning  it 
has  acquired  its  lame,  its  university  heing  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  I  nitcd  King- 
dom. It  is  attended  by  about  6000  students,  and  has  an 
annual  revenue  of  between  X400.000  and  £.,011.111111.  It 
consists  of  19  colleges  and  5  halls,  of  which  l"imi  • 
College  is  the  oldest  and  Christ  Church  College  the  lai 
University  College  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alfred 
in  872,  but  it  did  not  receive  anything  like  it-  present  form 
until  1249.  Christ  Church  College  was  founded  by  Cardi 
nal  Wolsey  in  1525,  and  comprises  the  most  extensive 
grounds  and  the  most  magnificent  buildings.  Besides  the 
edifices  and  institutions  belonging  to  each  college,  there 
are  some  belonging  to  the  university  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
Bodleian  Library,  containing  220,000  volumes  and  20,000 
manuscripts,  the  theatre,  the  observatory,  the  botanical 
garden,  etc.  Besides  the  Bodleian  there  are  23  other 
libraries,  of  which  that  belonging  to  All  Souls'  College 
consists  of  50,000  volumes,  a  fine  picture  gallery,  and 
many  collections  for  science  and  art.  Pop.  31,554. 

Oxford,  a  fertile  county  of  Canada,  in  Ontario,  has  2 
ridings.  Area,  710  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  Cap.  Woodstock.  Pop.  48,237. 

Oxford,  county  of  W.  Maine.  Area,  1600  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  W.  by  New  Hampshire  and  N.  in  part  by 
Canada.  It  is  hilly  and  well  timbered,  containing  much 
fertile  soil.  It  is  traversed  by  Androscoggin  River  and  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Portland  and  Oxford  Central 
R.  Rs.  Cattle,  wool,  potatoes,  oats,  and  corn  are  leading 
products.  The  manufactures  include  lumber,  leather, 
starch,  carriages,  wooden  wares,  furniture,  flour,  woollen 
goods,  etc.  Cap.  Paris.  Pop.  33,488. 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Calhoun  co.,  Ala.,  on  Selma 
Rome  and  Dalton  R.  R.,  15  miles  8.  W.  of  Jacksonville. 
It  contains  Oxford  College,  3  churches,  2  steam  flouring- 
mills,  iron-works,  1  newspaper,  several  hotels,  a  saw-mill, 
and  a  number  of  stores.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are 
shipped  from  this  place.  Pop.  1147. 

W.  J.  BOBDKM,  ED.  "  ISTELLIGEXCEII." 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Xew  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  on  the 
Naugatuck  River  and  R.  R.  Pop.  1338. 

Oxford,  post-v.  of  Newton  co.,  Ga.,  on  the  Georgia 
R.  R.,  is  the  seat  of  EHORY  COLLEGE  (which  see).  Pop.  665. 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Henry  oo.,  111.,  on  the  Rock- 
ford  Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  R.  Rs.  Pop.  1327. 

Oxford,  post-v.  of  Oak  Grove  tp.,  cap.  of  Benton  co., 

Ind.,  90  miles  N.  W.  of  Indianapolis.     It  has  an  academy, 

1  bank,  an  elevator,  1  newspaper,  a  flouring-mill,  a  car- 

:  riage  and  wagon  manufactory,  3  hotels,  and  stores.     Pop. 

519.          A.  COWGILL,  ED.  "Oxroun  WEEKLY  TRIBUXK." 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  la.,  on  Iowa  River 
and  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  10 1:;. 

Oxford,  tp.  of  Jones  co.,  la.,  on  the  Wapsipinioon 
River  and  Davenport  ami  St.  Paul  It.  R.  Pop.  1121. 

Oxford,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1926. 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  R.  R.  Pop.  1631. 

Oxford,  post-v.  of  Trappo  tp.,  Talbot  Co.,  Md.,  on  East- 
ern Shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  S.  W.  terminus  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  R.  R.  (unfinished).  Pop.  227. 
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Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on  the 
Norwich  and  Worcester  division  of  the  Boston  Hartford 
and  Erie  R.  R.,  traversed  by  French  River  (so  called  from 
a  Huguenot  colony  which  settled  the  town  1684),  has  6 
churches,  a  national  bank,  12  schools,  a  new  town-hall, 
free  public  library,  4  cotton,  4  woollen,  and  5  saw-mills, 
and  5  shoo  factories.  1'op.  2669. 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  on  the 
Detroit  and  Bay  City  R.  R.  Pop.  1367. 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Isanti  co.,  Minn.,  near 
the  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  R.  R. 

Oxford,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lafayette  co.,  Miss.,  on  the 
Mississippi  Central  R.  R.,  contains  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Union  Female  College,  Oxford  Institute,  the 
Oxford  Male  Academy,  and  a  primary  school,  the  county 
court-house,  jail,  and  city  hall,  5  churches,  1  bunk,  2  fur- 
niture establishments,  2  newspapers,  and  stores.  Pop.  about 
1422.  S.  M.  THOMPSON,  ED.  '•  FALCON." 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Warren  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Delaware 
River  and  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R., 
includes  Belvidere,  the  county-seat.  Pop.  2952. 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  Xew  York  and  O.swego  Midland  and  the  Utica  and 
Binghamton  branch  of  the  Delaware  Lackawanna  and 
Western  R.  Rs.,  8  miles  S.  of  Norwich,  has  an  academy,  6 
churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper  and  printing-office,  3  hotels, 
and  stores.  Pop.  of  v.  1278;  of  tp.  327S. 

J.  B.  GALPIN,  En.  "OXFORD  TIMES." 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Granville  CO.,  N.  C., 
46  miles  X.  of  Raleigh,  the  centre  of  a  tobacco-growing 
section,  iind  contains  6  churches,  2  tobacco  warehouses.  7 
tobacco  manufactories,  and  3  newspapers.  Pop.  of  v.  916 ; 
of  tp.  2724.  ROBERT  BLOW,  ED.  '•  LKADER." 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Butler  oo.,  0.,  on  the  Cincin- 
nati Hamilton  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.,  39  miles  N.  W.  of 
Cincinnati,  contains  the  Oxford  Female  Seminary,  Miami 
Universitv,  several  churches,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Pop. 
of  v.  1738  ;  of  tp.  3959.  F.  D.  DAVIS,  ED.  "  CITIZEN." 

Oxford,  tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Pop.  1140. 

Oxford,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  0.,  on  the  Cleveland  Co- 
lumbus Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.  Pop.  1250. 

Oxford,  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  0.,  on  the  Sandusky  Mansfield 
and  Newark  R.  R.  Pop.  1238. 

Oxford,  tp.  of  Guernsey  co.,  0.     Pop.  1709. 

Oxford,  a  v.  of  Killbuck  tp.,  Holmes  co.,  0.   Pop.  116. 

Oxford,  tp.  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  on  the  Tuscarawas 
River,  Ohio  Canal,  and  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis 
R.  R.  Pop.  1667. 

Oxford,  a  v.  and  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna  and  Gettysburg  R.  R.  Pop.  1322. 

Oxford,  post-b.  and  tp.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  Central  R.  R.,  55  miles  from  Balti- 
more, has  excellent  public  and  private  schools,  several 
churches,  a  library,  3  banks,  extensive  car-works,  manu- 
factories of  carriages,  furniture,  and  other  commodities,  2 
newspapers,  and  stores.  The  borough  is  supplied  with 
water.  Lincoln  University,  established  for  the  instruction 
of  colored  persons,  is  located  about  4  miles  from  this  town. 
Pop.  1151.  GKO.  D.  HAYES,  ED.  "OXFORD  PRESS." 

Oxford,  post-v.  of  Cache  co.,  Ut.     Pop.  149. 

Oxford,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Marquotte  co.,  Wis.    Pop.  608. 

Oxford  (ROBERT  Harley),  EARL  OF,  b.  in  London, 
England,  Dec.  5,  llittl  :  raised  a  cavalry  regiment  for  the 
service  of  the  prince  of  Orange  1688;  entered  Parliament 
1690  as  an  extreme  Whig,  but  gradually  changed  his  po- 
litical views  until  they  reached  the  opposite  extreme  of 
Toryism;  was  chosen  speaker  Feb.,  1701 ;  re-elected  in  the 
two  succeeding  Parliaments ;  was  made  chief  secretary 
of  state  1704,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Miss  Abigail 
Hill  (afterwards  Lady  Masham)  with  Queen  Anne;  acquired 
great  power  at  court,  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  Marl- 
borough  and  Godolphin;  was  dismissed  from  office  1708 
through  the  prevalence  of  a  popular  belief  that  he  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  French  court;  was  made  chancel- 
lor of  the  exchequer  Aug.,  1710;  was  stabbed  at  the  coun- 
cil-board by  the  marquis  of  Guiscard,  a  Frenchman.  Mar. 
12, 171 1,  to  which  event  he  owed  a  new  lease  of  public  and 
royal  favor ;  was  created  earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer  May 
24,  and  lord  high  treasurer  May  29  of  the  same  year ;  en- 
joyed from  this  time  very  great  power,  having  completely 
supplanted  Marlborough  in  the  queen's  favor,  and  consol- 
idated his  own  popularity  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  April, 
1713,  but  was  in  turn  supplanted  by  Bolingbroke  and  dis- 
missed July  27,  1714.  Regarded  with  distrust  by  George 
I.,  he  was  impeached  of  high  treason  by  Parliament  Aug., 
1715;  committed  to  the  Tower ;  acquitted  June,  1717;  lived 


thenceforth  in  retirement ;  accumulated  immense  collections 
of  books  and  manuscripts,  of  which  the  latter,  numbering 
8000,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  was  author  of 
some  pamphlets  of  little  merit.  D.  at  London  May  21, 1724. 
Oxford  Clay.  The  Oxford  clay,  so  called  from  its  ex- 
tensive development  in  Oxfordshire,  England,  is  a  deposit 
widely  extended  over  Europe,  and  constituting  the  argil- 
laceous member  of  the  middle  Oolite  series  of  rocks.  It 
consists  of  a  stiff,  grayish-blue  to  dark-blue  clay,  contain- 
ing more  or  less  lime,  and  varying  in  different  localities 
from  200  feet  to  600  feet  in  thickness.  It  abounds  in  fos- 
sils, chiefly  ammonites  and  belemnites.  (See  JURASSIC.) 

EDWARD  C.  II.  DAY. 

Oxfordshire,  an  inland  county  of  England,  border- 
ing S.  on  the  Thames,  comprises  an  area  of  735  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  177,956.  The  surface  is  mostly 
level,  but  undulating  in  the  southern  part,  where  the  Chil- 
tern  Hills  rise  to  the  height  of  820  feet.  The  soil  is  a  mix- 
ture of  gravel  and  loam,  and  very  fertile.  Agriculture  and 
dairy-farming  arc  in  an  advanced  state.  Whent,  barley, 
turnips,  butter,  and  cheese  are  produced  in  large  quantities 
and  of  excellent  qualities.  Principal  town,  Oxford. 

Oxford  University.  Although  modern  inquiry  has 
long  since  disposed  of  the  legend  which  carried  back  the 
foundcrship  of  Oxford  University  to  Saxon  Alfred,  yet 
even  the  most  skeptical  of  inquirers  have  left  to  the  uni- 
versity an  antiquity  of  which  it  may  be  justly  proud.  The 
first  fairly  authenticated  notice  of  Oxford  as  a  seat  of 
learning  dates  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In 
the  reign  of  Stephen  we  find  Vacarius,  a  Lombard,  giving 
lectures  on  Roman  law  at  Oxford.  The  first  charter  was 
granted  to  the  university  by  John;  in  1201,  according  to 
Anthony  Wood,  the  university  numbered  within  its  walls 
3000  students.  Later  on,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  Wood 
states  that  there  were  30,000  students  at  Oxford  ;  '•  but 
among  these  a  company  of  varlets,  who  pretended  to  be 
scholars,  shuffled  themselves  in,  and  did  act  much  villainy 
by  thieving,  whoring,  quarrelling,  etc."  Even  after  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  "  varlets,"  the  statement  is  of  course 
a  gross  exaggeration  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  university 
was  beginning  to  attract  great  numbers.  From  Henry 
III.'s  time  date  the  foundations  of  three  colleges,  Uni- 
versity (1253),  erected  on  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  foun- 
dation, Baliol  (1263),  Merton  (1264).  In  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century  from  this  date  two  other  colleges  were 
established,  Exeter  (1315)  and  Oriel  (1326);  Queen's  fol- 
lowed in  1340,  and  New  College  in  1373.  In  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  many  members  of  the  university  warmly  es- 
poused the  doctrines  of  Wyckliff,  and  in  the  persecutions 
that  followed  on  this  avowal  many  of  the  colleges  were 
thinned,  some,  indeed,  being  quite  deserted.  But  the  de- 
sertion was  only  for  a  short  time ;  for  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  we  find  three  new  colleges  established,  Lincoln 
College  (1427),  All  Souls'  (1437),  Magdalen  (1456).  The 
university  found  a  generous  patron  in  Richard  III.,  who, 
among  other  bounties,  granted  the  privilege  to  the  univer- 
sity of  importing  or  exporting  books  at  will.  In  Henry 
VIII.'s  time  three  new  colleges  were  founded,  Brasenose 
(1509),  Corpus  Christ!  (1516),  Christchurch  (1525);  the 
last  mentioned  of  these  was  founded  by  Wolsey,  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnificence.  Wolscy  also  endowed  seven  pro- 
fessorships for  theology,  civil  law,  physic,  philosophy, 
mathematics,  Greek,  and  rhetoric ;  especially  the  study  of 
Greek  was  largely  encouraged  by  the  learned  prelate. 
During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  royal  commissioners  were 
appointed,  with  full  powers  to  examine  the  affairs  of  the 
university.  In  consequence,  a  new  set  of  statutes  was 
drawn  up  and  the  form  of  government  in  the  university 
completely  altered ;  but  in  the  next  reign  the  old  order  of 
things  was  re-established.  The  religious  controversies 
about  this  time  did  much  to  hinder  the  advancement  of 
learning;  in  Mary's  reign  the  university  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  great  stagnation.  Endowments,  how- 
i'vrr.  were  not  wanting;  for  in  1554  Trinity  College  was 
founded,  and  St.  John's  followed  three  years  later.  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Oxford 
University  for  the  foundation  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodlcy  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  for  the  passing  of  the  act  which 
confirmed  the  university  as  a  corporate  body  ;  also,  Jesus 
College  was  established  in  this  reign.  Shortly  after  the 
succession  of  James  I.  the  two  universities  had  the  privi- 
lege granted  of  sending  each  two  members  to  Parliament. 
In  1612  Wadham  College  was  founded,  and  twelve  years 
later  Pembroke.  During  the  troublous  times  of  Charles  I. 
the  university  sided  throughout  with  the  king,  and  suffered 
severely  in  consequence.  In  1650.  Cromwell  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university,  when  several  of  the  more  ob- 
noxious among  the  royalists  were  removed,  to  be  reinstated 
at  the  Restoration.  Under  the  tyranny  of  James  II.  the 
university  came  violently  into  collision  with  the  crown ; 
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on  the  refusal  of  Magdalen  College  to  receive  a  president 
forced  upon  them  by  tlie  kin;:  all  tin1  members  of  that 
college,  with  the  exception  "f  two.  were  expelled.  Ilo» 
ever,  at  the  approach  of  William  of  (Irango  they  were  re- 
in-taled  hy  the  tyrant.  From  this  period  the  university 
has  proceeded  on  an  even  and  unruffled  course.  In  1711, 

V, Hti  r  College  was  founded  :  Hertford  College  followed 

in  1710,  Imt  for  lack  of  endowments  did  not  flourish,  and 
in  ISls  was  turned  into  .Magdalen  Hall,  from  which,  in 
IS7I,  it  was  metamorphosed  again  into  Hertford  College, 
receiving  at  the  time  fresh  endowments.  Three  years 
before,  in  1871,1  new  eollege.  Kehlc,  had  been  founded. 
In  addition  to  these  college',  there  are  a  I'.-w  halls  attached 

to  certain  ot  tin Ilexes  :  as.  St.  Allian's  Hall,  atta.-hed  to 

.Meiton  t'ollegi-.  St.  Kdmund's  Hall  to  Queen's  Cidlege,  etc. 

The  highest  ollieer  in  the  university  is  the  chancellor; 
the  election  is  determined  by  the  members  in  convocation, 
and  the  otlice  is  held  for  life.  For  the  last  two  hun.lred 
years  it  has  been  the  custom  to  elert  some  distinguished 
Man  who  has  been  educated  at  Oxford;  the  marquis 
of  Salisbury  is  the  present  chancellor.  There  is  no  stipend 
attached  to  tins  olliec.  The  eliancellor's  deputy,  the  vico- 
ehaneellor,  is  nominateil  by  the  chancellor  from  among  the 
heads  id'  colleges:  the  oflico  is  held  for  four  years,  and  is 
en. lowed  with  a  salary  of  Utilllt  a  year.  To  assist  the 
dlor  and  vice  chancellor  two  other  officers  are  ap- 
pointed, the  high  steward  and  deputy  steward;  the  ap- 
pointments are  at  the  disposal  of  the  chancellor,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  convocation.  The  business  of  the  univcr- 
sitv  is  Iran-acted  ill  two  .-  e  1 1  a  r  ate  a  s  <c  MI  hi  i  cs.  t  ho  house  of 
congregation  and  the  house  of  convocation.  In  the  former 
the  lm-inc--  i-  confined  to  granting  ordinary  degrees  and 
confirming  the  nomination  of  examiners  made  by  the  vice- 
chancellor  and  the  proctors.  All  other  business  is  conduct- 
ed in  the  house  of  convocation.  To  facilitate  the  ordinary 
legislation  of  the  university  there  meets  every  week  during 
term  time  the  hebdomadal  council,  composed  of  the  heads 
of  colleges  and  others.  Not  the  least  important  among 
the  university  officers  arc  the  proctors.  The  business  of 
these  gentlemen  is  to  guard  against  any  breach  of  disci- 
pline on  the  part  id'  members  of  the  university;  the  proctors 
are  two  in  number,  and  are  assisted  by  four  pro-proctors. 
I  loth  proctors  and  pro-proctors  must  have  attained  the 
standing  of  master  of  arts,  the  former  for  at  leaat  four 
years  previous  to  election. 

Before  entering  the  university  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion, the  matriculation,  must  be  undergone,  varying  in 
difficulty  according  to  the  status  of  the  college.  Shortly 
after  entering,  the  student  is  confronted  by  responsions,  the 
tir-t  public  examination:  for  this  a  slight  knowledge  of 
classics  and  mathematics  \s  required.  In  order  to  get  a 
degree  the  student  must  have  resided  at  least  twelve  con- 
tinuous terms  at  the  university,  and  must,  have  passed  the 
iic  -cssary  examinations.  The  study  of  ancient  literature, 
hi.-torv,  and  philosophv  h'tow  %wnctiH9rM — is  the  study 
most  largely  encouraged  at  Oxford;  the  degree  is  usually 

acquired  in  tl hissical  schools.     There  are  also  schools 

in  modern  history,  civil  law,  and  theology,  in  which  the 
examinations  are  usually  attended  by  men  who  have 
passed  through  the  classical  schools.  For  those  who  go 
to  study  mathematics,  natural  science,  etc.,  there  are  also 
schools  in  those  subjects.  Attached  to  each  college  are 
fellowships  and  scholarships,  awarded  in  most  oases  by 
open  competition.  Until  lately  fellowships  were  nearly 
all  clerical,  but  now,  to  a  great  extent,  restrictions  have 
been  removed,  and  the  fellowships  are  thrown  open  as  they 
become  vacant  to  the  whole  university.  In  most  colleges 
the  fellowships  are  held  for  life,  so  long  as  the  holder  re- 
mains unmarried;  but  a  sensible  change  is  now  largely 
adopted  1,\-  making  the  fellowships  tenable  for  ten  years, 
whether  the  holders  choose  to  marry  or  not.  Scholar- 
ships arc  awarded  after  competition  to  undergraduates  who 
have  not  exceeded  a  certain  number  of  terms  from  ma- 
triculation, ami  to  young  men  entering  the  university; 
there  is  in  most  colleges  a  limit  of  age.  The  value  of  the 
scholarships  is  about  £80  or  £100  a  year,  tenable  for  five 
years.  Instruction  is  conducted  mainly  by  the  college 
tutors;  lectures  are  also  delivered  by  the  university  pro- 
tV--oi>.  Kxpcnses  vary  at  the  different  colleges;  at  the 
most  economical  college.  Keltic,  the  course  for  the  year 
may  be  gone  through  on  something  less  than  £100.  Ordi- 
narily, for  a  person  of  inexpensive  tastes,  about  £150  a 
year — from  that  to  IL'OO — is  sufficient.  For  those  who  re- 
side in  the  halls  and  for  unattached  students  the  expenses 
are  considerably  less.  The  university  year  is  divided  into 
four  terms — Michaelmas,  Hilary.  Ka-tcr.  and  Trinity.  The 
intervals  between  terms  are  short,  with  the  exception  of 
the  long  vacation,  which  la.-ls  from  (lie  first  or  second 
week  in  June  to  the  10th  of  October.  A.  H.  HrLLKN. 

Ox-gall  (  frl  Aomium),  the  bile  of  the  domestic  ox,  is 
used  in  the  arts  in  scouring  wool,  since  into  its  complicated 


composition  there  enters  abundance  of  soda,  which  gives 

it  a  soapy  quality.      When    properly  refined  from  iu  coag- 
aiid  coloring  matters  it   is  n-ed  by  aiti-ts    in  mixing 

which  it  often  improves  in  tint,  while  it  fixes  them 

and  makes  them  How  better.     It  is  also  used  in  s kinds 

of  artists'  varnish  and  in  cleansing  ivory  tablets  for  artists' 
use.      In  medicine  it  is  sometimes  given   when  a  deficiency 

of  bile  is  suspected  to  e\i-t  :  in  cncmata  it  i-  belie-, , •  i   i ,, 

iii--oUe  -cvhaloii-  iua--e-.  and    a-    an  external  application 
some  practitioners  consider  it  powerfully  discutietit. 

Oxidation.     Sec  OXVOF.N. 

Ox'ides,  compounds  of  Oxvr.rv  (which  sec)  with  me- 
tallic and  other  basic  substances,  Oxide-  make  up  almost 
the  whole  mass  of  known  matter.  Water  is  an  oxide  of 
h.Mlrogen,  88.88  per  cent,  of  its  weight  being  oxygen,  and 
all  tie  oli.l  rocks,  wiihniit  except  ion.  are  made 

up  substantially  of  different  oxides.      All  the  elenien' 
cept  fluorine  combine  with  oxygen  to  form  oxide-, 
combining  in  several  different  proportions  to  form  as  many 
dilferent  oxides.    Oxides  divide  themselves  into  several  nat- 
ural group-.     I '.a -ic  oxides,  or  simply  ha>e-,  ate  those  which 
combine  with  acid  oxides  to  form  salts  or  neutral  oxide-. 
and,  conversely,  <ir,<l  o.xides,  nr  „,,',/*  simply,   an-  tho-e 
which  combine  with  bases  to  form  salts,    '['his  is,  however, 
a  very  general  definition,  subject  to  several  conditions  and 
modifications  in  certain  cases.    Ccnerally  speaking,  ajrain, 
it  may  be  stated  that  acid  o.xhlcs  contain  larger  propor 
tion-  of  oxygen  than  basic;  and  when  an  element 
bines  to  form  different  oxides  with  oxygen,  those  which 
contain  most  oxygen  will  be  acid,  and  those  containing 
least  basic.     The  degree  of  acidity  or  basicity  of  an  oxide 
depends  also,  however,  upon  the  acidic  or  basic  relations 
of  the  element  which  is  combined  with  the  oxygen.    (On 
this  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  the  articles  Ann  and 
and  under  the  head  of  OXYGE.N  further  information 
will  be  given  about  oxides.)  H.  WURTZ. 

Oxlip.     See  PRIMROSE. 

Oxpecker.    See  BEEF-EATER. 

Oxuderc'idir  [  from  Oxudercet — Sfiit,  "  sharp,"  and 
Sipxia,  to  "look" — the  only  known  genus],  a  family  of 
fishes  of  the  order  Teleoecphali  and  sub-order  Acanthop- 
teri,  related  to  the  gobies,  from  which  it  is  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  the  numerous  spines  of  the  anal  fin  and 
want  of  ventral  fins.  The  body  is  elongated,  sub-cylin- 
drical, and  covered  with  small  scales;  the  lateral  line 
absent  (?)  ;  the  head  elongated,  also  covered  with  small 
scales;  opercula  unarmed  (?);  nostrils  single  (?) ;  mouth 
with  a  lateral  cleft ;  teeth  in  both  jaws,  but  none  on  the 

:late  ;  branchial  apertures  capacious,  the  gill-membranes 
ing  united  below  the  throat  and  not  adherent  below  the 
isthmus;  branchiostegal  rays  six  (?) :  dorsal  fins  two,  the 
first  with  six  spines,  the  second  elongated  ;  the  anal  fin  as 
long  as  second  dorsal  and  armed  with  many  (6)  spines; 
caudal  not  free ;  ventral  fins  none.  The  anatomy  is  un- 
known. The  family  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Gunther 
for  a  single  species  (Osuderriitt  ttrnttim*),  originally  de- 
scribed by  Valenciennes  from  specimens  obtained  from 
Macao  (Gunther,  Catalogue  Fiihf»  Brit.  Miueum,  v.  iii., 
p.  165).  THEODORE  GILL. 

Oxus.     See  AMOO. 

Oxychlo'rides,  sometimes  called  Basic  Chlorides. 
This  class  of  compounds  may  in  some  cases  be  regarded  as 
compounds  of  oxides  and  chlorides,  but  in  many  other  cases 
we  find  difficulty  in  admitting  the  presence  of  two  molecules 
of  the  basic  element.  The  oxychlorides  are  sometimes  form- 
ed by  the  direct  action  of  an  oxide  of  a  metal  upon  the 
chloride  of  the  same  metal,  as  in  the  cases  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, zinc,  ete.  In  the  latter  two  eases  important  cements 
are  founded  upon  the  formation  of  such  oxychloridcs.  Other 
classes  of  oxychlorides  are  formed  by  the  partial  decora- 
posing  action  of  water  upon  the  chlorides  of  some  metals, 
acting  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  acid,  as  in  the  cases 
of  antimony  and  bismuth.  There  are  some  native  mineral 
oxychlorides,  as  atacamitc  and  tallingite,  oxychloridcs  of 
copper,  and  matlockite  and  mendipitc.  oxyehlorides  of 
lead.  Other  elements  besides  the  metals  form  oxychloridcs, 
such  as  silicon,  carbon,  sulphur,  selenium,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus. Oxychloride  of  phosphorus,  POCbj,  is  a  compound 
of  considerable  interest.  Some  of  the  ox  yehlorides  have  been 
imagined  to  contain  hypothetical  compound  clemcntoids  or 
radicals,  called  by  such  names  as  carbonylc,  CO,  thionyle, 
SO,  selcnylc.  So.  i  ;ro-vlc.  NOj,  ete.  Some  oxychlorides 
are  powerful  acids,  an  chlorochromic  acid,  CrOjClj,  chloro- 
sulphuric  acid,  SjOsClj,  and  others.  II.  \Vt;itTZ. 

Ox'ygen,  Air,  and  Ozone.  Nnme*. — The  word  oxy- 
gen is  from  the  Greek  ofiis,  "  acid,"  and  yivnv,  to  "engen- 
der." or  "  generate."  and  was  applied  by  Lavoisier  to  rep- 
resent the  generalization  whicn  ho  had  arrived  at,  and 
which  in  his  day  was  almost  universally  accepted,  that 
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oxygen  was  the  sole  "  acidifying  principle."  To  accom- 
modate this  hypothesis,  muriatic  acid,  for  example,  was 
regarded  as  an  oxide  of  some  unknown  element,  and, 
furthermore,  by  a  second  subsidiary  hypothesis,  proposed 
by  Herthollet  in  1785,  chlorine,  which  had  then  been  dis- 
covered eleven  years  previously  by  .Scheele,  was  regarded 
as  an  oxide  of  muriatic  acid,  as  itself  an  acid  substance, 
and  the  term  "  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  "  applied  to  it. 
In  1809,  however,  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  demonstrated 
that  chlorine  contains  no  oxygen  and  is  elementary  ;  and 
II.  Davy  in  1810  entirely  demolished  the  view  of  Berthol- 
let,  proposing  the  name  chlorine,  which  still  stands.  Since 
then  it  has  become  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  class 
of  substances  called  "  acids  "  does  not  owe  its  character- 
istics to  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  that  hydrogen  is  far 
better  entitled  to  the  designation  of  the  "acidifying  prin- 
ciple," if  there  be  any  such  thing.  Indeed,  there  is  now 
an  attempt  making  throughout  the  range  of  chemical  lit- 
erature to  confine  the  term  acid  to  hydrogenated  com- 
pounds, and  to  abolish  it  as  applied  to  simple  oxides  of 
other  elements.  Thus,  the  term  oxygon,  now  so  firmly  es- 
tablished in  the  minds  of  men  that  it  probably  never  will 
be  changed,  must  now  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  unfortunate  cases  we  have  of  a  name  founded 
upon  a  fragmentary  and  entirely  incorrect  generalization — 
a  misnomer — which  is  destined  to  inculcate  and  perpetuate 
error,  and  to  stand  in  the  way  of  true  scientific  progress, 
whose  object  should  pre-eminently  be  to  bring  our  words  \ 
and  our  ideas,  which  must  go  hand  in  hand,  always  into  i 
closer  approximation  to  the  creative  ideas  that  underlie 
the  scheme  of  Nature.  In  the'  German  language,  like-  j 
•wise,  oxygen  is  Nmiemtaff,  "acid  stuff"  or  material,  again 
perpetuating  Lavoisier's  view.  The  first  discoverer  of 
oxygen,  Priestley,  called  it  "dephlogisticated  air."  Con- 
dorcet  called  it  "  vital  air."  Scheele  called  it  "  Feuerluft," 
fiery  or  fire-supporting  air. 

Htattinf. — Air  was  held  by  the  chemists  of  old  to  be  one 
of  the  elements  of  matter,  all  gaseous  substances  being 
classed  together  under  this  name.  Rutherford  in  1771.'  <li<- 
covered  that  it  contained  an  ingredient  (NITKOGEN,  which  ; 
see)  incapable  of  sustaining  respiration.  Priestley,  Aug. 
1,  1774,  first  discovered  and  prepared  in  a  pure  state  the 
life  and  fire-sustaining  gaseous  principle  of  the  air,  which 
he  called  "  dephlogisticated  air,"  as  he  was,  even  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  an  adherent  of  the  phlogistic  theory  of 
Stahl.  Priestley  prepared  pure  oxygen  by  heating  red  1 
oxide  of  mercury,  which  ia  dissociated  by  heat  into  metal- 
lic mercury  and  oxygen  gas.  Priestley,  who,  from  his  ' 
many  important  discoveries  and  inventions  relative  to  ! 
different  gases  and  the  manipulation  of  gaseous  bodies. 
is  known  as  the  "  father  of  pneumatic  chemistry,"  knew 
well  how  to  collect,  preserve,  and  experiment  upon  the  new 
gas.  He  thus  easily  proved  its  identity  with  the  active 
element  of  the  air.  To  commemorate  this  great  event  in 
scientific  history,  the  chemists  of  America  assembled  Aug. 
•1,  1874,  one  hundred  years  later,  at  the  grave  of  Priestley, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Northumberland,  Pa., 
to  celebrate  the  "  centennial  of  chemistry."  One  year  later 
than  Priestley,  in  1775,  the  great  Swedish  chemist  Scheele 
made  independently  the  same  discovery.  Lavoisier  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  discoverer  or  propounder  of  the 
true  theory  of  fire,  oxidation,  and  combustion,  as  consist- 
ing in  combination  with  oxygen  of  the  air.  Grotthuss,  and 
especially  H.  Davy,  investigated  flame,  and  advanced  some 
steps  in  a  theory  thereof.  Doebcreiner  made  also  important 
investigations  upon  flame  and  luminosity,  which,  though 
now  forgotten,  should  be  revived. 

Occurrence  in  Nature. — It  is  in  an  enormous  degree  the 
most  abundant,  as  it  is  in  many  respects  the  most  import- 
ant, of  the  elements  of  matter,  upon  our  earth  at  least. 
The  only  other  element  that  can  compare  with  it  in  abun- 
dance is  silicon,  the  special  element  of  mineral  silicates. 
Even  in  these  oxygen  preponderates  largely.  The  follow- 
ing figures  have  here  been  calculated  to  furnish  examples 
of  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  silicon  in  some  of  the 
commonest  of  the  minerals  that  make  up  nearly  the  whole 
mass  of  the  known  earth  : 


Oxvpen 
per  100. 


Silicon 
per  100. 


3»?.rtz "••••••••• 54. 


Feldspar  (orthoclase) 46.75  29.6 

Mica  (muscovite) 4827  .  .  21 

Pyroxene 44.6    25.3 

Auiphibole 46.8     276 

Limestone 48.     —Carbon...  12.0 

From  a  glance  over  these  figures  it  is  plain  that  oxygen 
constitutes  nearly  if  not  quite  half  the  total  weight  of 
known  matter,  and  silicon  not  far  from  one-third.  Of 
water,  the  liquid  part  of  the  earth,  oxygen  forms  a  still 
larger  proportion,  or  tighi-ninlht.  Of  living  matter,  veg- 
etable and  animal,  oxygen  also  forms  by  far  the  largest 


element,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  water  is  so  predominant 
a  constituent  of  these.  Apart,  however,  from  the  water 
existing  as  such  in  living  beings,  much  oxygen  is  con- 
tained in  their  solid  or  "plastic"  constituents  when  per- 
fectly dry.  Thus  cellulose  and  starch  both  contain  49.38 
per  cent,  of  oxygen,  albutaien  23.5,  and  gelatine  27.5  per 
cent.  Of  normal  atmospheric  air  oxygen  constitutes  from 
20.8  to  20.9  per  cent,  by  volume,  and  by  weight  about  23 
per  cent.,  the  oxygen  being  a  little  heavier  than  the  ni- 
trogen. 

Preparation. — Of  accomplishing  this  there  are  many 
methods  besides  that  of  Priestjey,  above  referred  to.  Per- 
oxides of  manganese  and  barium  both  evolve  oxygen 
when  strongly  heated.  Peroxide  of  barium  will  take  the 
oxygen  up  again  at  a  lower  temperature  from  a  current  of 
moist  air,  and  the  alternation  of  these  two  operations  upon 
this  peroxide,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  upon  anhydrous 
baryta,  constitutes  Boussingault's  method  of  making  oxy- 
gen. The  method  of  Tessie  du  Motay,  by  which  oxygen 
has  of  late  years  been  manufactured  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, consists  in  the  alternate  exposure  to  a  current  of  air 
and  of  steam  of  a  salt  of  manganic  acid.  Sulphuric  acid 
will  evolve  oxygen  from  a  number  of  substances  when 
heated  therewith,  such  as  bichromate  of  potash,  perman- 
ganate of  potash,  peroxide  of  manganese,  peroxide  of  lead, 
etc.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  electrolysis  of  water.  De- 
villc  and  Dcbray  proposed  two  new  methods,  both  of  which 
furnish  it  at  first  in  admixture  with  sulphurous  oxide  gas, 
one  being  to  pass  sulphuric  acid  in  vapor  over  heated 
platinum,  the  other  to  heat  white  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of 
zinc,  to  a  high  temperature.  The  method  still  in  most 
general  use,  both  in  chemical  laboratories  and  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  oxygen  for  commerce,  is  to  heat  chlorate  of 
potash  to  fusion.  The  evolution  of  the  oxygen  is  greatly 
facilitated  and  hastened  by  pulverization  of  this  substance 
and  mixture  with  small  proportions  of  certain  metallic 
oxides,  peroxide  of  manganese  being  generally  used. 

Chemical  Propertirt. —  A  colorless  and  inodorous  gas 
which  has  given  no  indications  of  reduction  to  a  liquid 
under  the  heaviest  pressures,  assisted  by  the  intensest  cold 
attainable.  It  is  magnetic — more  so  than  any  other  gas- 
eous substance.  Its  density,  air  being  unity,  is  1.10561. 
Bunsen  found  that  ice-cold  water  can  hold  in  solution  4.111 
per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  oxygen,  and  water  at  20°  C. 
(=  68°  F.)  only  2.838  per  cent.  When  pure,  it  manifests 
the  most  energetic  affinities,  and  when  inhaled  soon  de- 
stroys instead  of  sustaining  life,  by  reason  of  an  abnor- 
mally rapid  oxidation  of  the  blood.  (See  NITROGEN.)  A 
combustible  body,  as  a  charred  splinter  of  wood,  a  candle 
with  a  snuff  upon  it,  or  the  like,  if  having  but  a  spark  of 
fire  adherent,  instantly  kindles  into  flame  when  immersed 
in  oxygen.  In  this  way  it  may  be  distinguished  from  all 
other  gases  except  laughing  gas,  which  has  the  same 
power.  Oxygen  will  itself  burn  with  flame  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  a  combustible  gas  like  hydrogen — a  phenomenon 
now  commonly  exhibited  as  a  lecture-room  experiment. 
Even  gaseous  ammonia  may  be  substituted  for  the  hydro- 
gen in  this  experiment.  Oxygen  is  equivalent  to  two 
equivalents  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  or  other  monadic  ele- 
ment, and  is  therefore  a  dyad.  When  it  burns  with  hy- 
drogen, two  volumes  of  the  latter  combine  with  one  vol- 
ume of  oxygen,  and  the  three  volumes  condense  to  two  vol- 
umes of  steam  ;  but  whether  this  condensation  is  on  the 
part  of  the  hydrogen  or  of  the  oxygen,  or  of  both,  is  as 
yet  matter  of  speculation. 

Uses  of  0-rygen. — Outside  of  the  applications  of  oxygen 
as  a  purely  scientific  and  analytical  agent  in  the  chemical 
laboratory,  its  practical  uses  have  not  yet  been  developed 
to  any  great  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  large  expense 
of  obtaining  it  free  from  nitrogen.  Dr.  Hare's  applica- 
tions of  it  for  producing  intense  heat  for  fusing  metals, 
and  intense  light  by  the  invention  properly  called  Hare's 
lime-light,  remain  yet  the  most  important  uses.  In  France 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  of  platiniridium  have  recently 
been  melted  at  once  by  Hare's  method.  Deville  and  Dehray 
have  made  an  important  improvement  by  enclosing  the 
burning  jets  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  with  the  ma- 
terial to  be  melted  in  crucibles  and  small  furnaces,  built 
of  blocks  of  quicklime,  which  is  not  only  highly  refrac- 
tory, but  a  most  powerful  non-conductor  of  heat.  A  mod- 
ification of  Hare's  light,  in  which  the  light  of  rich  hydro- 
carbon gases  is  greatly  enhanced  and  improved  by  a  cur- 
rent of  oxygen,  has  of  late  years  been  persistently  tried 
in  Paris,  Vienna,  New  York,  and  Buffalo  by  Tessie  du 
Motay  and  his  associates;  and  if  the  estimates  maintained 
as  to  the  cost  on  a  large  scale  of  manufacturing  pure 
oxygen  by  the  new  and  beautiful  methods  of  this  ingenious 
chemist  shall  be  justified  in  practice,  wo  shall  doubtless 
have  very  magnificent  modes  of  illumination  in  connec- 
tion with  petroleum  and  petroleum-gas  arising  out  of 
these  inventions.  Such  result  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  for 
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otherwise,  as  cheap  oxygon  will  be  a  most  valuable  agent 

in  many  arts  of  civili/alion. 

ftenuil  uf  r;.rv</i>n.— Science  seeks  to  assign  cause*  for 
all  known  phenomena.      Few  known   phenomena  l/rt 
extraordinary  tlnui  that  "I  tin-  highly  oxyi_-i -nati -d  atnm- 
sphereofthe  earth.    The  crust  of  tin-  earth  i-  amply  charged 

with  combustible  matter  sufficient  t inhinc  with  ;ni<l  ap 

propriatc  nil   the    oxygen  of  the    atlllo-phere.       ll    appears 

UM  ii  little  calculation  that  :<  content  .it'  |i\  i  ii.-.  in  tl did 

tb'|    eru-l.    amounting.  MII    an    I  Yang*,  to 

i  ID  in. -ili  of  OB*  per  '•'•nt..  in  a  layer  uf  such  rock  only 

five  miles  in  depth,  would,  "ii  eompUtU  comb II-IIMH  tu  ferric 
sul|ih:ili-.  absorb  all  tin-  ox\:_"-ii  "I  the  atmo-phcre.  And 
there  is  every  reason  to  belie  \  e  tlinl  such  met  n  I  lie  sulphides 
in  the  rocks  il"  iietiiiilly  anil  potentially  reprc-ent  a  large 
part  Mt'  tin-  oxygen  of  the  ill  Unisphere  -all  that  is  not  in  the 
same  way  reprc-cnlcd  by  the  carbonaceous  matter  in  the 
rocks  --all'!  thai  ihc  oxygen  now  Tree  was  once  partly  con- 
tained in  the  waters  of  n  primeval  or  pro/oic  ocean  as  me- 
tallic sulphates,  ami  partly  in  the  pro/.oic  atmosphere  in 
the  I'  nic  ai-i<l  gas,  ami  that  this  pro/Mir  atmo- 

sphcr 'iitaincl  n<>  f>->>   ».fii>i<-n.      Thc-e  \  icws  were  taken 

by  the  present  wriler  in  a  .-onimiinieation  to  the  Amo  i'-,ui 
Association  in  !siln,  ami  it  was  at  the  same  lime  pointed 
out  that  we  know  nn  mode  of  genesis  of  ox\  gen  except  the 
respiratory  adion  of  (he  leaves  of  plants  under  the  power 
of  the  solar  ray,  nnd  theret'Mrc  that  the  potciiiial  energy, 
the  life,  animal  heat,  ami  eomhustion  now  dwelling  and 
proceeding  upon  the  eartll.have  had,  through  this  channel 
of  oxygen  gem-sis,  for  the  lirat  time  pointed  out,  their  sole 
origin  in  the  sun. 

'i'1. — This  is  a  modification  of  oxygen,  known  some- 
times a-  ••  active  oxygen,"  which,  up  to  this,  time,  stands 
almost  if  not  altogether  alone  in  some  respects.  Allotropic 
modifications  of  solid  and  liquid  siihstances  are  c 
ingly  common,  and  will  soon  lie  recognized  as  almost  in- 
definite in  numlier,  Imt  those  of  gaseous  bodies  are  little 
known,  ozone  being  the  only  one  that  has  been  at  all  stud- 
ied. As  in  the  case  of  all  allotrnpie  changes,  when  oxygen 
passes  tu  the  form  of  ozone  there  is  found  to  be  a  change 
of  volume,  and,  as  has  already  been  stated  under  ISOMKKISM 

I  which  sec,  minor  head  .\/l<ilni/iinm),t  thermal  disturbance 
also,     o/.oiie  is  formed  when  oxygen  is  submitted  to  vari- 
ous agents  and  operations.    The  electric  spark  and  the  slow 
oxidation  of  phosphorus  are  two  of  the  most  familiar.    The 
oxygen  formed  by  electrolysis  contains  it.  also  that  evolved 
from    a    mi  xlurc  of  sulphuric    acid    and    permanganate  of 
potash.     The  American  chemist  Oscar  Locw  found  it  as  a 
general  product  of  name  in  air.     It  is  always  readily  de- 
tectaldo,  when  masking  odors  are  absent,  by  its  verv  sin- 
gular and  characteristic  odor,  which,  onco  perceived,  is 
always  recognizable  again.     Other  tests  and  other  proper- 
ties ,,f  ozone  of  extreme  interest  will  be  found  described  in 
the  chemical  text-books,  to  which  we  are  forced  to  refer  for 
them.  IlKNKr  WURTZ. 

Oxygennted  Water.    See  HYDROGEH  PEROXIDE. 

Oxygen,   Medicinal  Uses  of.     Oxygen  is  locally 

irritating  to  raw  surfaces,  exciting  inflammation  if  too 
long  applied.  Inhaled  in  health  with  proper  precautions 
to  remove  carbonic  acid  and  other  products  of  expiration 
from  the  inspired  gas,  it  is  perfectly  rcs-pirable.  and  does 
not  produce  much  substantial  change  in  the  rate  of  per- 
formance of  the  functions.  This  circumstance  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  proved  by  experiment,  that  in  health  the 
blood  can  take  up  as  much  oxygen  from  ordinary  atmo- 
spheric air  as  when  supplied  with  the  pure  gas — in  other 
words,  as  much  as  ji  is  capable  of  absorbing — the  only 
difference  in  the  two  cases  being  that  where  oxygen  alone 
is  breathed  the  highest  point  of  saturation  is  reached  more 
speedily  than  where  air  is  employed.  But  when  from  any 
cause  thciv  is  defective,  respiration,  and  the  system  suffers  in 
liieiice  from  imperfect  oxvgcnation  of  tho  blood,  the 
inhaling  of  pure  or  slightly-  diluted  oxygen,  by  enabling 
something  like  the  normal  quantity  of  the  gas  to  be  pre- 
sented to  ihe  Wood  at  each  inspiration,  affords  prompt  and 
decided  relief,  and  is.  of  course,  /in,  t,nn,,,  of  great  benefit. 

I 1  cure,  in  su,.|,  affections  us  a -th ma,  pulmonary  emphysema, 
croup,    diphtheria.   dyspnoea    from    heart    disease,   etc.    in- 
halations of  oxygen  are  often  exceedingly  useful.    In  other 
diseases,  generally  those  of  mal-nutrition,  such  as  consump- 
tion  of  the   lungs,    amentia,    severe    dyspepsia,    indolent 
ulcers,  etc.,  experience  has  shown  that  in  some  cases  much 
benefit   has   followed   inhalations    of  oxygen.      Hut   where 
ulceration  or  active  inflammation  is  pre-ent  the  use  of  the 
gas  requires  care,  lest  its  irritant  effects  do  harm.    Oxygen 
for  medicinal  use  must  be  perfectly  pure,  and  is  best  prepared 
by  decomposition  of  potassium  chlorate.     It  is  inhaled  from 
a  bag  connected  with  the  mouth  by  a  tube  provided  with  a 

proper  mouthpiece  to  keep  tl xpin-d  air  from  mixing 

with  the  gas ;   and  the  nostrils  being  left  free,  enough  air 


e 


is  at  the  same  time  in -pi  red  to  somewhat  dilute  the  oxygen. 
Inhalations  morning  and  e-,  cuing  of  from  one  to  four  gal- 
lons   generally   sutlice    in    chronic    affections,    hut  in    acute 
disease  the   amount  must  he   determined  hy  the  ncc( 
'  of  the  case.    For  medicinal  u-c,  c\  I  inders  holding  from  Hut 

to  L'llil  gallons  of  gas  compressed  into  a  inoderat mpnss 

are  exceedingly  convenient  as   portable    NMfTaiN    from 
which  to  supply  the  inhaling  apparatus.   Knw  uin  t'rims. 

Oxyhy'drogrn  lilow'pipc,  a  pi ('apparatus  in- 
vented in  l-ii|  by  llr.  Kobert  Hare  of  Philadelphia  for  the 
;MI[IM-C  of  producing  a  \cr\  high  temperature  by  burning 
\  drogcu  uid oxygen  togetner.  it  i-  n<.\\  extonaiTelj  QBOO! 
for  melting  platinum  and  for  producing  the  llrumnooid 
light,  by  rendering  a  piece  of  lime  intensely  hot.  Th 
form  is  a  jet  c.,n-is|iMg  of  a  i,,be  for  ih.-  delivery  of  oxy- 
gen, with  a  larger  tube  around  il,  the  hydrogen  being  de- 
livered through  the  annular  space.  (Sec  Am.  t'/ieuil*i,  v. 
77  and  :;:_•. 

Oxynot'idtT  [from  Ofynntni — Or.  «{«,"  sharp."  and 
Kirov,  the"  back" — the  generic  name1,  a  family  of  selachians 
of  the  order  of  sharks  or  si|iiali.  distinguished  by  the  arma- 
ture of  the-  dorsal  fins.  The  body  i nil-acted  iatli,-r 

abruptly  :  behind  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fin-  and  abimt  tho 

middle  is  trihedral  in  section.  (In-  sole-    I.CIHL'  c,,mprc 1 

towards  tho  back,    which    is    ridge  like    laud    hence    tho 
namei;  the  scales  are  spiny;  the  bead  rather  small,  ob- 
long,   with   a   snout    moderately    protuhciant  :    no-irils   in- 
ferior, but  far  from  the  mouth  :  mouth  with  the  eb-ll  > 
small   and   mostly  trans\er-e:  teeth    in    numi  rou-    i 
branchial    apertures    five,   all    in   front   of   the   pectorals; 
spiracles  large,  behind  the  eyes;  dorsal   fin-  two.   I 
armed  with  robust  spines,  the  first  behind  the  pcd 
with  a  spine  arising  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  fin  ;  tho 
second  above' the  vcntrals.  with  the  spine  anterior;  anal 
absent;  tail  elongated,  with  the  caudal   tin   not  notched  ; 
pe -torals  with  a  narrow  base;  ventral*  far  behind.     The 
family  has  been  proposed  tor  a  single  known  species  i 
nohta  centring  or  Cintriii'i  No/cmu/l,  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.     The  species  attains,  generally,  a  length  of 
little  more  than,  if  as  much  as,  three  feet.     TitKo.  1,11 .[.. 

Ox'ysalts,  salU  or  neutral  compounds  (neither  acid 
nor  basic)  formed  by  the  saturation  of  an  oxygon  acid  by 
an  oxygen  base.  Tho  term  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
this  class  of  compounds  from  the  other  large  class  of  salts 
called  by  Berzelius  haloid  salts,  which  contain  no  oxygen, 
being  formed  by  the  combination  of  a  metal  with  one  of 
his  halogen  group  of  elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
and  fluorine.  To  this  latter  class  common  salt,  N'aCI, 
I  belongs,  and  is  therefore  not  an  oxysalt.  To  the  oxy- 
salts  belong,  for  example, 

Sodio  sulphate,  Na»O.S'  >  . 

Potassic  chlorate,  KjO.OljOs.     II.  Wrii-rz. 

Ovysiil'phiiles,  compounds  formed  by  tho  joint  com- 
bination of  sulphur  and  oxygen  with  a  metal  or  other  ele- 
ment. They  are  not  very  numerous  or  important. 

O'yer  [L.  Fr.  oyer,  from  Lat.  audii-e,  to  "hear"].  By 
the  common  law  rules  of  pleading,  a  party  to  an  action 
who  alleged  in  his  pleading  any  deed  upon  which  he  based 
his  claim  or  his  justification  in  defence  was  required  to 
make  profert  of  such  deed  (that  is,  to  allege  its  production 
in  court),  and  thereupon  the  other  party  was  entitled  to  de- 
mand oyer  of  the  deed,  or  to  hear  it  read.  Anciently,  the 
pleadings  were  entirely  oral,  and  profert  then  consisted  in 
actually  bringing  the  deed  into  court,  and  upon  a  demand 
of  oyer  it  was  read  aloud  by  the  party  introducing  it. 
But  at  an  early  period  it  became  the  practice  to  conduct 
the  pleading  by  written  instruments,  which  were  delivered 
|  by  the  parties  to  each  other,  and  profert  was  made  by  a 
formal  allegation  that  the  deed  was  brought  into  court, 
though  in  fact  the  party  pleading  it  retained  it  in  his  own 
custody.  The  usual  formula  in  making  profcrt  was  this: 
"one  part  of  which  said  indenture"  (or  other  deed), 
"sealed  with  the  seal  of  tho  said  defendant  "  (or  "plain- 
tiff"), "the  said  plaintiff"  (or  "defendant")  "now  brings 
hero  into  court,"  etc.  Under  this  system  of  practice  a  de- 
mand of  oyer  was  made  in  writing  upon  tho  party  alleging 
the  deed,  who  was  then  bound  to  deliver  it  into  tho  other's 
hands  for  inspection,  and,  if  required,  to  leave  with  him  a 
copy.  This  was  deemed  equivalent  to  an  actual  reading 
of  tho  deed  in  court.  The  rule  permitting  oyer  was  estab- 
lished in  order  that  a  party  whoso  interests  were  affected 
by  the  alleged  deed  might  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  its 
entire  contents  or  to  ascertain  its  genuineness,  and  thus 
be  enabled  to  prepare  his  answer  or  defence.  The  party 
alleging  a  deed  was  not  required  by  the  rules  of  pleading 
to  set  forth  the  entire  instrument  in  every  case,  but  only 
so  much  of  it  as  was  material  for  tho  purpose  of  establish- 
ing bis  claim  or  defence.  This  privilege  of  demanding 
oyer  was.  therefore,  of  much  importance,  since  it  enabled 
the  other  party  to  acquaint  himself  with  facts  involved  in 
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the  question  at  issue,  of  which  knowledge  could  not  other- 
wise be  obtained,  and  which  might  be  essential  to  the 
protection  of  his  rights  and  interests.  Oyer  could  be  de- 
manded only  in  cases  where  profert  was  necessarily  made. 
If  profcrt  were  made  in  cases  where  the  law  did  not  re- 
quire it,  or  if  it  were  omitted  when  it  ought  to  have  been 
made,  there  would  be  no  right  to  demand  oyer.  If,  how- 
ever, oyer  were  demanded  in  a  proper  case,  and  the  party 
obtaining  it  had  occasion  to  found  his  answer  upon  any 
matter  contained  in  the  deed,  but  not  set  forth  by  his  ad- 
versary, he  would  be  obliged  to  set  forth  the  entire  deed 
in  his  own  pleading.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  the  same 
as  if  the  contents  of  the  deed  had  been  stated  originally 
by  the  party  making  profert,  and  it  might  be  demurred  to 
as  if  it  were  a  part  of  his  pleading.  (See  DEMURRER.) 
Oyer  was  demandable  only  of  deeds  or  instruments  under 
seal,  and  of  letters  testamentary  or  of  administration,  and 
not  of  private  writings  having  no  seal.  The  practice  of 
demanding  oyer  has  generally  been  superseded  in  modern 
times  by  more  convenient  methods,  which  have  been  es- 
tablished for  accomplishing  the  same  object.  In  England 
it  was  abolished  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act 
adopted  in  18.02.  The  English  rule  at  present  in  force  is 
that  ''any  party  may,  without  filing  an  affidavit,  apply  to 
a  judge  for  an  order  directing  any  other  party  to  the  action 
to  make  discovery  on  oath  of  the  documents  which  are  or 
have  been  in  his  possession  or  power  relating  to  any  mat- 
ter in  question  in  the  action."  Moreover,  every  party  in  an 
action  may  obtain  an  inspection  of  documents  referred  to 
in  another  party's  pleadings  by  sending  a  notice  in  wri- 
ting to  produce  such  documents  for  examination.  Any 
party  not  complying  with  such  a  notice  is  debarred  from 
introducing  the  documents  in  evidence  in  his  own  behalf, 
unless  he  refuse  for  good  and  sufficient  cause.  (Supreme 
L'onrt  of  Jnilimiarc  Art,  as  amended,  38  and  39  Viet.,  eh. 
77,  order  31  (1875).)  In  New  York  it  is  provided  that  the 
court  before  which  an  action  is  pending,  ora  judge  thereof, 
may,  upon  due  notice,  order  either  party  to  give  to  the 
other  an  inspection  and  copy,  or  permission  to  take  a  copy 
of  any  books,  papers,  and  documents  in  his  possession 
containing  evidence  relating  to  the  merits  of  the  action  or 
the  defence  therein.  In  case  of  refusal,  the  paper  may  be 
excluded  from  being  given  in  evidence  or  the  party  may  be 
punished  (N.  Y.  Code,  (i  :!S8).  Similar  provisions  exist  in 
other  States.  GEORGE  CHASE.  REVISED  BY  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

O'yer  and  Ter'rainer  [Fr.,  to  "  hear  and  determine  "]. 
In  English  practice,  courts  of  oyer  and  termincr  are  tri- 
bunals having  criminal  jurisdiction  which  are  held  before 
the  queen's  commissioners,  among  whom  are  usually  in- 
cluded two  judges  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster, 
in  every  county  of  the  kingdom.  In  most  of  the  coun- 
ties sessions  are  held  twice  in  each  year.  The  name  of 
these  courts  is  derived  from  the  language  of  the  commis- 
sion by  which  the  judges  are  empowered  to  act.  They  are 
directed  "  to  hear,  inquire,  and  determine "  all  treasons, 
felonies,  and  misdemeanors.  They  can  only  proceed  upon 
indictments  found  at  the  same  nssi/rs  in  irblob  the  trial  is 
had.  (See  ASSIZE.)  Upon  oceasinns  of  special  emergency, 
as  when  there  is  a  sudden  insurrection  or  riot,  or  flagrant 
public  outrage  which  demands  speedy  redress,  a  special 
commission  of  oyer  and  termincr  is  ordinarily  issued  to 
expedite  the  administration  of  justice  and  to  assist  the 
regular  courts  in  disposing  of  the  increase  of  business. 
The  course  of  proceeding  is  substantially  the  same  as  in 
the  courts  organized  under  the  general  and  ordinary  com- 
missions. In  the  U.  S.  the  phrase  oyer  and  termincr  is  not 
infrequently  employed  as  a  designation  of  criminal  courts, 
but  the  extent  of  the  particular  jurisdiction  which  they 
exercise  and  the  mode  of  their  organization  are  generally 
determined  by  express  statutes.  In  New  York  this  is  the 
highest  court  of  original  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases. 
GEORGE  CHASE.  REVISED  BY  T.  W.  I) WIGHT. 

Oys'ter,  the  English  name  common  to  the  species  of  the 
family  Ostreida)  and  genus  Ostren.  All  the  species  of  the 
genus  are  much  alike,  and  agree  in  the  following  charac- 
ters: The  animal  has  the  mantle  margin  double  and  finely 
fringed ;  the  gills  are  nearly  equal :  the  lips  plain ;  the 
palpi  triangular  and  attached;  the  shell  is  irregular  and 
rough  ;  the  left  valve  adherent  and  convex  ;  the  right  free 
and  flat  or  concave ;  the  umbones  moderately  prominent, 
and  not  or  scarcely  incurved :  the  hinge  toothless ;  the  lig- 
amentary  cavity  elongated.  The  genus  is  almost  cosmo- 
politan in  range,  but  not  represented  in  the  polar  seas. 
About  70  recent  species  have  been  recognized  by  various 
authors,  but  the  true  species  are  probably  considerably 
less.  The  most  notable  are  the  oysters  of  Europe  (  Oitrea 
edulis)  and  the  Eastern  U.S.  (Ontrea  riryiniana).  The 
former  is  a  comparatively  small  species,  found  generally  in 
the  European  seas,  and  has  a  coppery  flavor ;  the  latter  is 
the  common  large  American  species,  and  its  great  head- 


quarters are  the  waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  :  it  has  none  of 
the  coppery  taste  characteristic  of  the  European  species. 
Both  species  (and  indeed  almost  all  of  the  genus)  are  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variation  in  form,  and  the  American 
has  by  some  authors  been  differentiated  into  two — a  north- 
ern roundish  form  ( Oatrea  borealis),  and  a  southern  long- 
ish  one  (Oitrea  viryinicn) — but  these  intergrade  into  each, 
and  are  apparently  simply  varieties  of  a  single  polymor- 
phic species.  As  is  well  known,  the  species  arc  the  objects 
of  an  extensive  industry,  and  to  a  large  extent  artificially 
propagated  and  raised.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Oys'ter  Bay,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Queens  eo.,  N.  Y.  The 
tp.  extends  across  Long  Island  from  the  sound  to  the  At- 
lantic, and  includes  12  villages.  Pop.  10,595. 

Oyster-catcher,  a  name  given  to  various  wading 
birds  of  the  Turnstone  family  and  of  the  genus  Ifn  /iiut"]ttin. 
The  U.  S.  have  3  species,  H.jHilliatitx,  called  the  flood-gull, 
and  //.  nfycr  and  nter,  the  last  two  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
//.  mtraletjiw  of  Europe  is  by  some  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  first-mentioned  species.  It  is  called  the  sea-pie 
in  England,  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  and  the  species  feed 
on  mollusks  and  insects. 

Oyster-plant.     See  SALSIFY. 

Oys'terville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Pacific  eo.,  Wash. 
Ter.,  on  Shoalwater  Bay.  Pop.  104. 

Oz<p'na  [Gr.  o^atva.,  from  o$eiv,  to  "  have  an  offensive 
smell "],  a  disease  of  the  nose,  characterized  by  a  discharge 
of  fetid  muco-purulent  matter  from  the  nostril.  It  may 
depend  upon  caries,  and  may  be  a  symptom  of  cancer, 
syphilis,  glanders,  or  squrvy.  It  often  follows  scarlatina, 
or  even  a  severe  cold.  General  tonic  treatment,  good  food, 
and  weak  local  disinfectants  are  Indicated  in  simple  oza^na; 
but  if  there  be  caries,  or  any  specific  disease  of  which  it 
is  a  symptom,  such  disease  will  require  attention. 

Ozaka.    See  JAPAN. 

O'zan,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Hcmpstead  co.,  Ark.,  on  the 
Little  Missouri  River.  Pop.  4405. 

Ozanara'  (ANTOINE  FREDERIC),  b.  at  Milan  Apr.  23, 
1813;  studied  law  at  Lyons  and  Paris;  was  appointed 
professor  of  foreign  literature  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1844,  and 
d.  at  Marseilles  Sept.  8,  1853.  He  was  a  very  fervent  but 
liberal  Roman  Catholic.  He  wrote  Dante  el  la  miomijihir. 
cattlnliijit?  an  Treiziemc  Siefite  (1839),  Etudes  ffermanitfiicB 
(2  vols.,  1847-49),  which  twice  received  the  great  Gobert 
prize,  Ln  Civilisation  an  Cni<[ui>-ine  Siecle  (trans,  by  Ash- 
ley C.  Glyn,  2  vols.,  1868),  Leu  Poete*  francisr.ains  en  Itn/ic 
an  Treiziemt  Slide  (Paris,  1850).  His  collected  works  ap- 
peared, with  a  preface  by  Ampere,  at  Paris,  1862-75,  in  11 
vols.,  8vo. 

Ozark',  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  S.  by  Arkansas. 
Area,  618  square  miles.  It  is  rough  and  well  timbered, 
with  fertile  valleys.  Tobacco,  corn,  and  wheat  are  staple 
products.  Cap.  Gainesville.  Pop.  3363. 

Ozark,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Dale  co.,  Ala.,  has  1  newspaper. 
Pop.  1720. 

Ozark,  post-v.  of  White  Oak  tp.,  cap.  of  Franklin  CO., 
Ark.,  on  the  Little  Rock  and  Fort  Smith  R.  R.,  has  3 
schools,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Principal  employment, 
farming.  Pop.  210.  G.  L.  BROWN,  ED.  "  BANNER." 

Ozark,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Anderson  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  617. 

Ozark,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Christian  co.,  Mo.,  has  2  news- 
papers iind  valuable  lead  mines.  Pop.  400. 

Ozark,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1752. 

Ozark,  tp.  of  Texas  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  638. 

Ozark,  tp.  of  Webster  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3488. 

Oznrk  Mountains,  a  series  of  steep  and  heavily 
timbered  ridges  of  Southern  Missouri,  extending  into 
Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  They  are  nowhere 
of  great  elevation.  They  are  believed  to  possess  great 
mineral  wealth. 

Ozau'kee,  county  of  Wisconsin,  bounded  E.  by  Lake 
Michigan.  Area,  230  square  miles.  It  is  level  and  fertile, 
and  produces  good  crops  of  grain.  It  has  varied  and  im- 
portant manufacturing  interests.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Milwaukee  and  Northern  railway.  Cap.  Ozaukee. 
Pop.  15,564. 

Ozankee,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Ozaukee  co.,  Wis., 
on  Lake  Michigan,  has  2  newspapers. 

Ozaw'kie,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Sautrellc  River  and  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R. 
Pop.  of  tp.  1600. 

Ozie'ri,  town  of  Sardinia,  province  of  Sassari,  about 

1000  feet  above  the  sea.     In  the  neighborhood  are  found 

many  of  the  round  towers  called  nurayhe,  for  a  description 

of  which  see  La  Marmora,  Vitiyyio  in  Sardeyna.  Pop.  7065. 

Ozone.     See  OXYGEN. 


P— PACINIAN   CORPUSCLE. 
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P. 


P,  a  consonant  of  the  class  of  labial  mutes.     It  is  very 

readih  exchangeable  with  the  \oeali/.cd  labial  It  and  the 

aspiraled  inutr   /",  ami  even    wilh  other   mutes   and  la 

but  "'. t  ,  -penally  su  in  Knglish.      1'.  is  an  abbreviation  fur 

.  ••  father;"'  ri'..  lor  "  fathers  :"  |i..  for  "  page  ;"  pp.. 

fur  ••  pages."  P,  in  ohamlitrY,  designates  pho.-plinni.-.  In 
Latin.  I',  stands  for  the  proper  naiuo  Publius.  In  music, 
l>.  mean^  y.i'-ni-i,  "  soft ;"  ]>]>.,  ptaftiM*M0|  "very  sort." 

Pa'ca,  the  Cifl'ii/rnyn  jiiini,  one  of  the  largest  of  ro- 
dent mammals,  a  native  of  S.  and   .Middle  America.     It 


- 
The  Brown  Paca. 

is  2  feet  long  anil  generally  dark  brown  with  streaks 
and  patches  of  white.  The  zygomatic  arch  is  prodig- 
iously developed,  so  that  the  cheek  pouches  are  protected 
by  a  bony  case.  Its  tail  is  very  small.  It  is  destruc- 
tive to  sugar-cane  and  other  growing  crops,  burrows  in 
the  earth,  and  is  remarkably  cleanly  in  its  habits.  It 
is  clumsy  in  build,  but  very  active.  When  wild  it  bites 
fiercely  if  hard  pressed.  In  captivity  it  is  harmless  and 
somewhat  stupid.  It  is  valued  as  food,  but  is  usually  very 
fat  and  oily.  Its  fur  is  worthless,  but  its  thick  skin  makes 
a  good  leather. 

Paca  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Wye  Hall,  Harford  co.,  Md., 
Oct.  31,  1740;  graduated  at  Philadelphia  College  1758; 
studied  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  and  became  a 
lawyer  at  Annapolis.  Mil. ;  was  a  leading  patriot  in  1774; 
was  in  Congress  1774-79,  and  again  1786;  signed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence ;  was  in  the  State  senate  1777- 
79;  chief -justice  of  Maryland  1778-80;  chief-justice  of  the 
State  court  of  appeals  for  admiralty  and  prize  cases  1780— 
82 ;  governor  of  Maryland  1782,  1786  ;  was  in  the  conven- 
tion of  1788  which  ratified  the  U.  S.  Constitution  ;  was  a 
1 '.  S.  district  judge  1789-99.  He  was  a  gentleman  of 
wealth  and  liberality  and  of  elegant  habits,  and  was  a  very 
popular  public  officer.  D.  in  I?!)'.'. 

Pacchiou'ian  Bodies  [glandulm  Pacckioni,  named 
inhonor  of  Antonio  Pacchioni,  1665-1726,  their  discoverer], 
a  group  of  numerous  small  whitish  bodies  found,  in  man, 
on  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  dura  mater,  and  also 
within  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  and  on  portions  of 
tin-  pia  mater,  whence,  indeed,  they  are  originally  devel- 
oped, making  their  way  outward  into  the  dura  mater  and 
producing,  by  pressure  and  absorption,  little  depressions 
in  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull.  They  are  very  rarely 
funnel  in  subjects  under  three  years  of  age,  and  are  some- 
times absent  in  a.lults.  They  are  not  glands,  but  fibro- 
cellular  nodules.  Their  use  is  not  known. 

Pachacamac',  a  village  of  Peru,  seven  leagues  from 
Lima,  is  noted  for  the  ruins  of  the  splendid  old  Indian 
city  of  Pachacainac,  which  cover  the  surroundings. 

Pache'co,  post-v.  of  Contra  Costa  co.,  Cal.,at  the  head 

of  navigation,  on  I'liehcco  Slough,  is  the  shipping-port  for 
the  Diablo  and  San  Mamon  valleys. 

Pachi'no,  town  nf  Sicily,  province  "f  Syracuse,  pleas- 
antly -Hunted  on  the  sea  eoa-t  near  Cane  Passcro  or  Pa- 
chino,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  little  harbor, 
known  by  the  Unmans  as  I'm-h/fiii  f'»rlnn,  ser\  es  as  a  shel- 
ter, in  case  of  sudden  tempests,  for  the  numerous  tunny- 
fishermen  of  this  vicinity.  The  town  is  unhealthy  from  the 


almost  constant  prevalence  of  the  sirocco  during  the  winter 
months.     Top.  in  1>7I,  O|.,L>. 
Pachomius.     Sec  .M..\  \.  IIISM. 

I'urhydcrin'iitii  |(!r.  w**vs,  "thick,"  and  lippa,  ''the 
skin"],  a  name  applied  by  Cuvicr  as  an  ordinal  term  to 
all  the  miii-riiliiinant  liliguhitrs  :  i.  •.  Ill  I'ligiiluta  I'er- 
iSMjdaetyli,  (2)  Ungulnta  \tiiodact\li  (lmiu\ora,  (U)  lly- 
racoidea,  and  (4)  l'iol,,,-ndca.  To  the  same  group  have 
also  been  referred  by  some  {*•..'/.  A^a--i/.  Kmehind.  etc.) 
the  Sirenian  mammal>.  anil  e\  en  ('.  •/.  by  \Vyman  and 
liirurd)  tile  \\iiliu-.  Some  extinct  t.n  in-.  ic raided 
by  some  authors  as  peculiar  orders  i  Toxodontia, 

Dinoeciiila.  ami  Ti  llodont  la  ':.  ttould  al.-o  In-  refer- 
able to  the  group  as  defined  by  Cuvicr.  The  group 
is  now  cli-eanled  as  :i  linn  o_'. 'iii-oii-  compound, 
and  information  rei^ardin^  its  members  will  bo 
found  under  the  heads  enumerated.  T.  I! ILL. 

Pachyii'ra    [from    ira^vc.    "thick."    and   oipd, 
'' tail  "].  a  sub-order  of  K;i  sriied   1>\  tlie 

more  or  less  stout  iiml  fleshy  eaudul  if_'i"n  "t  ttie 
body,  and  the  de\  elopment  thereon  o|  rayed  fins, 
thus  contrasting  with  the  ma^lieuia,  or  rays  \\ilh 
a  whip-like  tail.  There  ic,  however,  a  regular 
gradation  from  the  shark-like  form  of  the  saw- 
fishes to  the  comparatively  slender  tail  of  I! 
The  sub-order  includes  the  families  Kaiiihc.  hiii- 
nobatidao,  Rhamphobatida?,  Pristidie,  and  Torpedi- 
nidsB.  T.  <in.i.. 

Pacific,  county  of  Washington  Territory, 
bounded  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  S.  by  the 
Columbia  River.  Area,  about  1500  square  mile". 
It  contains  the  large  inlet  called  Shoalwater  Bay. 
It  is  principally  covered  with  forests  and  has  ores 
of  silver.  Its  surface  is  mostly  broken  and  elevated.  Cap. 
Oystorvillo.  Pop.  738. 

Pacific,  tp.  of  Humboldt  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  Pacific  sea- 
board. Pop.  818. 

Pacific,  post-v.  of  Franklin  co.,  Mo.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  Us., 
37$  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis,  has  a  public  school,  2  churches,  1 
flouring-mill,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  Rich  deposits  of  iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  glass-sand  exist  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pop.  1208.  JAMES  H.  COMBES,  ED.  "  HKMOCKAT." 

Pacific,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Wis.  The 
township  contains  Portage,  cap.  of  county.  Pop.  247. 

Pacific  Ocean.    See  OCEAN. 

Pacific,  University  of  the,  located  in  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  50  miles  S.  of  San  Francisco,  chartered  in  Aug., 
1851,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ;  the  preparatory  department  opened  in  May, 
1852 ;  in  1854  the  college  proper  was  formed.  Sept.  22, 
1858,  the  college  of  medicine  was  inaugurated  in  San 
Francisco,  being  the  first  medical  college  in  the  State.  In 
1871  a  fine  building  was  erected  between  Santa  Clara  and 
San  Jos6,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  each  city,  and  both 
sexes  admitted  to  the  same  classes.  The  library  is  small, 
and  the  apparatus  and  cabinet  are  sufficient  for  illustration. 
The  presidency  has  been  occupied  in  succession  by  Rev.  K. 
Bannister,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Thomas  Sinex.  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  A. 
S.  Gibbons,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  It  has  a  faculty  of  seven  pro- 
fessors. A.  S.  (JinnoNS. 

Pacin'ian  Cor'pnscle.  The  corpuscles  of  Pacini  or 
Vater  are  peculiar  structures  found  as  peripheral  nerve 
terminations.  They  are  met  with  in  the  subcutaneous 
layer  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet, 
numbering  in  these  situations,  with  those  of  the  palmar 
surfaces  of  the  phalanges,  from  600  to  1400.  On  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  plexuses  and  in  the  region  of  the  aorta, 
behind  the  peritoneum  near  the  pancreas,  and  sometimes 
in  the  mesentery,  these  bodies  are  to  be  seen.  Their  shape 
in  man  is  oval  or  like  an  egg,  having  a  diameter  from  one- 
twentieth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch.  The  structure  seems  to 
consist  of  several  concentric  layers  of  connective  tissue 
surrounding  the  terminal  extremity  of  a  nerve-fibre.  The 
connective  tissue  capsules  are  made  up  of  cither  homo- 
geneous or  fibrillar  substance,  or  both,  through  which 
elongated  cells  and  nuclei  are  scattered.  A  mosaic  mark- 
ing has  been  demonstrated  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
concentric  membranes,  due  to  a  layer  of  epithelium  :  while 
a  few  blood-vessels  ramify  over  the  laminie.  Passing  into 
the  interior  of  the  several  layers  just  described  may  be 
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seen  the  nerve,  which  carries  the  oval  enlargement  as  the 
stalk  carries  the  berry.  Up  to  the  point  where  the  nerve- 
fibre  enters,  it  consists  of  its  various  sheaths  surrounding 
the  <t.cis  cylinder,1  as  the  fibre  penetrates  the  several  layers 
both  tubular  membrane  and  medullated  sheath  disappear, 
and  the  naked  axis  cylinder  extends  to  the  innermost 
layer  of  connective  tissue,  generally  showing  a  forked 
or  bifid  termination.  The  corpuscle  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  modes  of  termination  of  the  nerves  of  general  sensi- 
bility. (See  HISTOLOGY.)  J.  W.  S.  ARNOLD. 

Pack'ard  (ALPHECS  SPRING),  D.  D.,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Congregational  denomination,  b.  at  Chelmsford,  Mass., 
Dec.  20,  1799  ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1816 ;  was 
a  college  tutor  1819-24 ;  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages and  literature  in  Bowdoin  College  1824—65,  and  in 
1864  was  made  Collins  professor  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  He  has  published  the  Writings  of  Jesse  Apple- 
ton,  with  a  memoir  (1837),  Xenophon's  Memorabilia  (1839  : 
3d  ed.  1843),  History  of  the.  Hunker's  Hill  Monument  Asso- 
ciation (1853),  contributions  to  Sprague's  Annals,  etc. 

Packard  (ALPHEUS  SPRI.VG,  JR.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Bruns- 
wick, Me.,  Feb.  19,  1839;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
1861 ;  studied  natural  history  three  years  under  Agassiz  in 
the  museum  of  comparative  zoology  at  Cambridge,  de- 
voting himself  particularly  to  entomology;  graduated  in 
medicine  at  the  Maine  Medical  College  1864;  made  several 
scientific  expeditions ;  has  been  for  several  years  lecturer 
on  entomology  at  Bowdoin  College,  a  curator  of  the  Pea- 
body  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  American  Naturalist,  published  by  that 
institution,  and  established  the  Anmial  Record  of  Ento- 
mology 1868.  Author  of  Obnroatioiu  on  the  Glacial  Phe- 
nomena of  Labrador  find  Maine,  with  a  View  of  the  Recent 
Invertebrate  Fauna  of  Labrador  (4to,  1867),  A  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  Insert*  (1869),  Our  Common  Insects  (1873),  and 
llnlf  I/ours  with  Insects  (1S75). 

Packard  (FREDERICK  ADOLPHUS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Marl- 
borough,  Mass.,  Sept.  2ti,  1794;  graduated  at  Harvard 
1814;  studied  law  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  was  1817- 
29  a  lawyer  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  editor  of  the  Fed- 
eralist newspaper  of  that  town  ;  was  1829-67  editor  of  the 
publications  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  Phil- 
adelphia; edited  also  for  many  years  the  periodicals  of 
that  society  and  the  Journal  of  l'ri*on  Discipline ;  author 
of  the  Union  Dibit  Dictionary  (1837),  The  Teacher  Tamjht 
(1839),£i/e  of  Robert  Oiccn  (1866),  and  many  other  works. 
Declined  in  1849  the  presidency  of  Girard  College.  D. 
Nov.  11,  1867. 

Packard  (LEWIS  RICHARD),  Pn.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1836 ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1856  ;  trav- 
elled in  Europe ;  pursued  an  extended  course  of  study  at 
the  University  of  Berlin ;  became  assistant  professor  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  in  Yale  College  1863,  and 
professor  in  1866,  and  has  occasionally  written  articles 
upon  literary  or  classical  topics  for  various  periodicals. 

Pack'er,  tp.  of  Carbon  co.,  Pa.,  on  Lehigh  River. 
Pop.  411. 

Packer  (WILLIAM  FISHER),  b.  in  Howard  tp.,  Centre 
CO.,  Pa.,  Apr.  2.  1807,  of  Quaker  ancestry;  learned  the 
printer's  trade  in  Sunbury  and  Bellefontc ;  became  a  clerk 
in  the  register's  office  of  Lycoming  co.  1825  ;  worked  as  a 
journeyman  printer  1825-27;  studied  law,  and  in  1827 
became  a  journalist  of  Williamsport,  Pa.;  was  1832-35 
superintendent  of  the  West  Branch  canal  construction; 
became  in  1836  a  Democratic  journalist  of  Harrisburg; 
was  ( 1839-42)  one  of  the  canal  commissioners  ;  in  1842—45 
auditor-general  of  Pennsylvania  ;  was  (1847-49)  Speaker 
of  the  house  ;  State  senator  1849-51 ;  became  president  of 
the  Susquehanna  R.  R.  1852;  was  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1858-61. 

Pack'fong,  the  commercial  name  of  the  Chinese 
pcttnnf,  or  white  copper,  an  alloy  resembling  German  silver 
in  appearance,  but  composed  of  arsenic  and  copper  fused 
at  a  low  temperature,  2  parts  of  arsenic  to  5  of  copper.  It 
was  once  extensively  exported  to  Europe  and  employed  in 
making  philosophical  instruments  and  a  great  variety  of  ' 
other  goods.  It  cannot  bo  fused,  for  the  copper  alone  will 
remain  after  melting.  Of  late  the  cheaper  nickel  alloys 
have  driven  this  substance  out  of  the  European  market, 
but  it  is  still  extensively  employed  by  the  Chinese.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Chinese  often  manufactured  packfong 
directly  from  arsenical  copper  ores.  (See  NICKEL.) 

Packwau'kee,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Marquette  co.,  Wis., 
on  Wisconsin  River.  Pop.  612. 

Pack'wood,  tp.  of  Tulare  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  214. 

Pac'olett,  tp.  of  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C.,  on  the  Spar- 
tanburg  and  Union  R.  R.  Pop.  1312. 

Pacto'lus  [riaKToiXds,  now  Sarahai],  a  small  stream  of 
Lydia  in  Asia  Minor,  flows  from  Mount  Tmolus  into  the 


Hermus.  It  is  barely  10  feet  wide  and  a  foot  deep.  It 
was  formerly  famous  for  the  gold  contained  in  its  mud. 
This  was  the  source  of  the  wealtli  of  Croesus.  But  for 
many  centuries  no  gold  has  been  obtained  here. 

Pactolus,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Pitt  co.,  N.  C.,  on  the  Tar 
River.  Pop.  21)60. 

Pacu'vius  (MARCUS),  b.  at  Brundisium  about  219  B.C. ; 
lived  in  Rome ;  became  celebrated  as  a  painter  and  trage- 
dian ;  retired  when  an  old  man  to  Tarentum.  D.  there 
about  130  B.  c.  It  is  probable  that  he  also  wrote  Saturse 
and  comedies,  and  his  tragedies,  which  were  not  mere 
translations  from  Greek  writers,  but  often  original  treat- 
ments of  subjects  from  the  Roman  history,  were  still  ap- 
preciated at  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar.  The  fragments  of 
his  tragedies  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  found  in 
Bothe's  Poetarttin  Latii  Kcenicoriini  Fraymenta,  Leipsic, 
1834,  and  in  Ribbeck's  Trayicorum  Latinorum  Fraymenta, 
Leipsic,  1852,  2d  ed.  1871. 

Padang'  is  a  territory  of  the  Dutch  dominions  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Sumatra,  in  the  West  Indies,  consisting  of 
the  districts  of  Upper  and  Lower  Padang,  and  containing 
the  city  of  Padang,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  lat.  1°  S.  The 
territory  comprises  some  of  the  loveliest  regions  found 
anywhere  in  the  tropical  zone.  Only  the  low  and  marshy 
coastland  is  oppressively  hot  and  unhealthy ;  the  slopes 
of  the  high,  volcanic  mountains  have  a  delicious  climate 
and  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  producing  coffee,  pepper, 
indigo,  and  caoutchouc,  and  yielding  gold,  iron,  copper, 
quicksilver,  and  diamonds.  Coffee  is  most  extensively 
cultivated  in  Upper  Padang :  the  district  is  said  to  contain 
32,000,000  trees.  The  city,  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  contains  a  Malay  population  living  in  bamboo 
huts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  a  population  of 
Europeans  and  Chinese  living  in  houses  of  stone  on  the 
more  elevated  right  bank.  The  place  is  unhealthy,  but  it 
carries  on  a  most  extensive  trade.  Pop.  12,000. 

Pad'dle-fish,  the  Poh/odon  folium,  a  fish  of  the  Missis- 
sip])!,  Ohio,  etc.,  remarkable  for  having  the  nose  prolonged 
into  a  thin  bony  appendage,  sometimes  about  as  long  as 
the  body.  It  has  no  scales,  is  five  feet  long,  has  a  tough 
but  eatable  flesh,  and  uses  its  snout  for  the  purpose  of  dig- 
ging in  the  mud  in  search  of  food.  It  has  a  bluish  back 
and  a  white  belly.  It  is  also  called  spoonbill  and  shovel- 
fish,  but  the  latter  name  belongs  to  Soaphirkynchepi  cata- 
phraetes,  a  fresh-water  sturgeon. 

Pad'dock  (BENJAMIN  HENRY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Norwich, 
Conn. ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College  1848,  at  the  Episco- 
pal General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  1852;  was 
an  assistant  at  Epiphany  church,  New  York,  1852-53; 
rector  of  Trinity,  Norwich,  Conn.,  1853-60;  of  Christ 
church,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1860-69 ;  of  Grace  church,  Brook- 
lyn, 1869-73,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Massachu- 
setts Sept.  17,  1873. 

Pa'derborn,  an  old,  queer,  and  gloomy  town  of 
Prussia,  province  of  Westphalia.  It  has  a  beautiful  ca- 
thedral in  Byzantine  style,  under  which  the  sources  of  the 
Padcr  burst  forth,  many  good  educational  institutions, 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  oil- 
cloth, hats,  and  paper.  Pop.  11,176. 

Pad'iham,  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  on  the 
Calder,  has  some  cotton  manufactures.  Pop.  5676. 

Padron',  a  v.  of  Spain,  province  of  Corunna,  is  the 
place  where  the  body  of  St.  James  landed  itself  in  829.  for 
which  reason  it  is  much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims.  Pop. 
5076. 

Pad'ua  [It.  Padova  ;  Lat.  Pntaviutii],  a  town  of  Italy, 
situated  in  lat.  45°  24'  N.,  Ion.  11°  52'  E.  The  city  is  a 
triangular  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  wall  8J  miles  in  ex- 
tent, the  base  of  the  triangle  being  towards  the  W.  The 
vast  plain  of  Venetia  extends  to  the  limits  of  the  horizon 
on  all  sides  except  to  the  S.  and  W.,  where  it  is  broken  by 
the  Euganean  Hills.  Padua  is  in  full  railway  communica- 
tion with  Venice  and  Lombardy,  as  well  as  with  Southern 
Italy.  The  walls  of  the  town  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
size  and  strength  of  their  bastions,  and  three  of  the  seven 
gates  are  very  fine.  The  Bacchiglionc,  a  tributary  of  the 
Brenta.  after  entering  the  town,  divides  into  two  branches, 
and  from  these  a  complete  network  of  small  canals,  some 
open,  others  subterranean,  intersects  the  city.  These  canals 
are  crossed  by  25  bridges,  4  of  which  are  of  the  time  of 
Augustus.  After  issuing  from  the  town  the  Bacchiglione 
falls  into  the  Brenta  at  Stra,  thus  forming  a  navigable 
communication  with  Venice,  23  miles  to  the  N.  E.  The 
streets  of  Padua  are  not  generally  attractive,  being  narrow 
and  the  houses  high  and  built  on  arcades,  but  some  of  the 
squares,  gardens,  and  public  buildings  are  very  fine.  The 
Prato  dclla  Valle  or  Piazza  delle  Statue,  now  called  Piazza 
Vittorio  Emanuelc,  is  an  irregular  triangle  surrounded  by 
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wnter  and  adorned  with  about   s»  statues,  besides  much 
other   ta-teful    decoration.      The   botanical    garden   is  the 

olde-t  in  Mnrope.  iind  i-  very  interest ing.     Tl unicipal 

pahn e  i-  :i  v;i-t  rhomboidal  structure,  built  on  arches  mid 
surrounded  by  '"'/•;>''•.  and  ci>im>ining  nn  immense  and 
highly  ornamented  hall,  the  Sala  di  Kagionc.  whieh  has 
given its  num.'  tn  the  whole  building,  and  is  said  to  be  tho  | 
large-t  vaulted  room  in  Kurope  :  length  -t!7l  feet;  breadth 
i  :  height  t'rorn  floor  to  spring  of  arches  II  feet:  to 
summit  of  arches  411  feet.  The  Carle  IVdroeehi  i-  kin  nn 
rivalled  in  it*  way,  and  is  most  richly  adorned  with  ancient 
marbles  excavated  when  the  foundations  of  the  edifice  were 
preparing.  The  iu-tly  celebrated  I  Hi  versify  of  I'ailua  origi- 
nated in  the  early  part  of  tho  thirteenth  century,  but  the 
buil. ling  it  now  occupies  dales  only  from  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth.  It  is  very  largo,  and  contains  halls  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  a  lino-t  e\cry  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
Tin-  imiver.-ity  lilirary.  !!.'•-. IIOII  volumes,  is  in  the  Palazzo 
Capilanio.  The  'usual  numlier  of  students  is  about  2000. 
The  church  of  Sant'  Antonio  (begun  in  llio-.  finished  in 

the  fourtccntl nttir.v)  is  a  grand  building  of  mixed  ar-  I 

•ture,  surmounted  by  seven  cupolas,  the  centre  one  of  ; 
which  is  over  tho  famous  chapel  containing  tho  relics  of 
St.  \uthony,  tho  wonder-working  patron  of  tho  city.  Tho 
magnificence  of  the  interior  can  hardly  lie  exaggerated. 
Without,  near  the  facade,  should  be  noticed  the  admirable 
equestrian  statue  of  (lattainehita  in  bronze  by  Donatello. 
There  are  many  other  sumptuous  churches — the  Cathedral, 
Santa  Uiiislina.  Sant'  Andrea,  etc. — but  the  oratory  of  the 
Annunziata  noil'  Arena,  commonly  called  the  Chftpel  of 
(iiotto,  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  tho  art-student  as  con- 
taining tho  best  preserved  frescoes  of  that  great  master. 
The  great  antiquity  of  Padua  is  undisputed,  but  its  certnin  i 
history  begins  only  with  the  Roman  period.  At  the  com-  j 
mencement  of  the  Christian  era  it  wns  the  largest  town  of 
Northern  Italy,  was  famed  for  its  extensive  and  excellent 
woollen  manufactures,  and  is  said  to  have  furnished  from 
within  its  own  walls  a  body  of  20,000  men  for  the  public 
service.  It  was,  however,  plundered  both  by  Alaric  and 
Attila.  and  only  partially  recovered  under  Charlomagne. 
In  10S7  it  became  a  republic,  and  in  1110,  having  formed 
an  alliance  with  Ravenna  and  some  other  towns,  it  rashly 
attacked  Venice,  but  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  After 
this  Padua  was  governed  for  the  most  part  by  powerful 
nobles,  now  of  the  Ouelph,  now  of  the  Gnibclline  faction, 
until  it  fell  in  1405  under  tho  dominion  of  the  most  serene 
republic,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly until  France  gave  both  Venice  and  Padua  to  Aus- 
tria, in  is  IS  a  provisory  government  was  proclaimed 
hero,  but  tho  Austrians  soon  recovered  their  power,  and  it 
was  only  in  1866  that  Padua  became  a  part  of  the  unit- 
ed kingdom  of  Italy.  There  is  as  yet  very  little  com- 
mercial or  industrial  activity  in  this  town.  Pop.  in  1874, 
M.I07.  CAROLINE  C.  MARSH. 

Padua,  post-r.  and  tp.,  McLean  co.,  111.,  on  the  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.  Pop.  1249. 

Padn'cah,  city,  cap.  of  McCracken  co.,  Ky.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and 
on  tho  Paducah  and  Memphis  and  the  Louisville  Paducah 
and  South-western  R.  Rs.,  was  incorporated  in  1856,  has  a 
county  court-house,  a  city  court-house,  15  churches,  a  fe- 
male seminary,  public  and  private  schools,  a  number  of 
mills,  factories,  and  tobacco-nouses,  2  daily,  4  weekly,  and 
2  monthly  newspapers,  and  is  the  shipping  port  for  a  re- 
gion whose  productions  are  tobacco,  grain,  and  pork.  Pop. 
6866. 

Pad tl  l.'l ,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Salerno, 
situated  on  a  hill  above  the  river  Tanagro.  It  was  gov- 
erned by  a  baronial  house  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Pop. 
in  1874,  8662. 

Padns.    See  Po. 

Pic'an  [Or.  iraidv,  lima*,  properly  a  name  of  Apollo,  or 
of  the  1:0,1  nt  'healing,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  hymn 
of  thanksgiving  and  joy.  such  as  was  sung  especially  before 
and  after  battles.  Tho  pu-iin  was  addressed  to  Apollo  and 
afterwards  to  other  gods,  and  oven  to  men. 

Pjronia.     See  MACEDONIA. 

Piconine  (mrnlline),  a  rod  coloring-matter  obtained 
by  treating  phenol  with  sulphuric  and  oxalic  acids.  (Sec 
PIIKNOL  and  ROSOLIC  ACID.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Pic'ony  [Or.  iraiiaviai.  probably  from  Picon,  tho  god  of 
medicine,  on  account  of  its  medicinal  qualities],  a  name 
given  to  herbs  and  shrubs  of  tho  geuns  /'•,,,„ ;,,,  order 
Rnnunculaceffl.  Tho  U.  S.  has  but  one  native  species,  P. 
Brownii,  of  tho  Pacific  States  and  liritish  America.  It 
has  small  purple  flowers.  The  various  Old  World  species 
are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants.  The  flowers  are  gen- 
erally showy.  Of  the  many  artificial  varieties  some  are 
fragrant.  All  have  a  poisonous  principle,  and  some  spe- 


cies were  once  employed  in  medicine,  but  none  are  much 

used  at  present.     The  seeds  and  roots  of  some  species  are 

-  fund  by  wild  tribes  in   Asia  and   America.     Tho 

finest  varieties  in  garden-culture  belong  to   /'.  ..//'/•  -nutti*, 

'•/ (tO,        The    tree   picnliy    of 

Japan  i  /'.    !/•-«/  <»)  affords  some  very  fine  varieties. 

Pafr'  (FKRiMNAXimi,  1).  at  Purina  Juno  1,  1771  :  corn- 
po-ed  when  only  sixteen  years  o].l  hi-  lii-t  opera,  /,•<  /,r»- 
oV  Vagabond,  whieh  was  well  received  :  was  director 
of  the  opera  at  Venir,.  K'.H  <j- :  H|  Vienna  K',17  |sil|  ;  at 
Dri-den  1  sill -mi  :  at  I'aris  I  Sli;  T,  ;  then  chapel  ma-l.  i  i  , 
Louis  Philippe,  and  d.  at  I'aris  May  ::,  Is.'lH.  lie  composed 
a  great  number  of  operas  rich  in  light  and  brilliant  inel- 
otlie*.  enthusiastically  rereiv  ed  at  their  first  appearati'-e, 
but  now  mostly  forgotten  :  the  intrigues,  however,  by  which 
he  tried  to  keep  down  Kos-ini  are  not  forgotten. 

Pnpsa'na   I  /'oWi<«>i.m }.  town  of  Northern    Italy,  prov- 

in f  Cuneo.  about    l:l   miles  \V.  of  Saluiwo.      This  town 

belonged  to  the  marqiiisato  of  Snluzzo,  but  was  sold  in  the 
fourteenth  century  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  A  very  valu- 
able iron-mine  in  this  neighborhood  was  abandoned  in 
f  Tsil  for  lack  of  fuel  to  carry  on  tho  works.  Pop.  in  1874, 
7176. 

Pflps'tum  [Portdoniai  Tt.  /v*fo),  an  ancient  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  on  the  (lull1  of  Bajcrno,  about  in 
S.  ]•'..  of  Naples.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Strabo  as  a  Oreek 
colony  from  Sybaris:  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Lu- 
canians,  who  named  it  /V*'M/»,  then  by  the  Komanc,  and 
it  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  tenth 
tury.  In  the  eleventh  century  Koln-i -t  ile  ( •  iii~<-anl  -tripled 
the  abandoned  city  of  some  of  its  finest  marbles,  after  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  The  magnificent  ruins 
which  are  now  so  celebrated  were  lirst  made  known  to 
modern  Europe  in  1T.">:">  and  described  by  Antonini  in  1795. 
They  consist,  in  the  main,  of  crumbling  walls  and  towers 
and  of  several  more  or  loss  well-preserved  temples.  Those 
are  all  built  of  travertine  blocks  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  in 
length  and  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  width,  the  surfaces  in 
contact  being  so  smoothed  and  well  fitted  as  to  require  no 
mortar:  the  external  surface,  in  case  of  the  temples,  was 
covered  with  stucco.  The  walls  form  a  pentagon  3  miles 
in  circumference,  the  N.  and  E.  sides  being  best  preserved  ; 
one  of  the  eastern  gates  still  exists,  and  an  old  street  of 
tombs  is  traceable  beyond  the  ruins  of  another.  Colossal 
porphyry  and  granite  vases  have  been  found  here,  and 
medals  with  figures  of  anchors,  rudders,  etc.,  both  of  tho 
Greek  and  later  periods.  The  chief  interest  of  Ptostum, 
however,  is  in  two  very  ancient  Doric  temples,  sacred,  one 
to  Neptune,  the  other  probably  to  Ceres,  and  a  third,  of 
unusual  construction,  called  without  reason  the  Basilica. 
The  first,  or  that  of  Neptune,  is  196  feet  in  length  and  79 


pediments  at  tho  two  ends  are  surrounded  by  a  cornice  and 
are  of  similar  architecture.  The  cella  is  of  the  same  form 
as  the  exterior,  has  two  rows  of  eight  columns  each,  and 
these  are  surmounted  by  smaller  ones  to  support  tho  roofs 
of  the  aisles,  the  cella  itself  having  been  hypoethral  or  un- 
covered. The  temple  of  Ceres  (some  say  of  Vesta),  though 
less  imposing,  is  still  worthy  the  palmy  days  of  Greek  art. 
Between  these  two  temples  are  the  ruins  of,  probably,  a 
Roman  theatre  and  amphitheatre.  The  so-called  Basilica, 
S.  of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  the  three  temples,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most 
ruinous;  but  most  antiquaries  regard  it  as  of  later  date. 
It  is  remarkable  for  having  nine  columns  in  each  facade, 
with  a  row  of  eighteen  running  down  the  centre.  The  ma- 
laria of  this  coast  has  left  it  almost  without  inhabitants, 
but  neither  this  nor  the  danger  from  brigands  prevents 
Psestum  from  being  frequently  visited. 

Paez'  (Gen.  Jose  ANTONIO),  b.  near  Acarigua,  Venezu- 
ela, June  13,  1790;  entered  the  patriot  army  in  1810,  and 
for  victories  over  the  Spanish  rose  to  general  of  division 
1819  ;  took  a  leading  part  at  the  battle  of  Carabobo,  which 
secured  the  independence  of  Colombia  1821 ;  became  mili- 
tary commandant  of  Caracas ;  opposed  the  new  Colombian 
constitution  1826  ;  was  at  tho  head  of  the  revolution  which 
culminated  in  the  independence  of  Venezuela  Sept.,  1829; 
was  the  first  president  of  the  new  republic ;  again  elected 
1839 ;  was  minister  to  the  U.  S.  1860-61 ;  was  made  dicta- 
tor 1861-62;  again  came  to  the  U.  S. ;  published  his  Anto- 
biogrnplni  (Nen  V.:1..1S«7);  visited  the  Argentine  Re- 
public and  Peru,  and  returned  to  New  York  1872.  D. 
there  May  6,  187.°.. — His  son,  RAMOS  PAEZ,  resident  for 
many  years  in  Now  York,  is  author  of  Public  Life  of  Joi( 
Antonio  Paez  (1854),  Wild  Scenes  in  South  America  (1862), 
and  Ambus  America!  Contrattft  (1872.) 

Paga'ni,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Salerno, 
about  22  miles  S.  E.  of  Naples.  This  is  a  very  old  town, 
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and  in  the  seventeenth  century  contained  3  universities, 
but  is  now  a  place  of  little  interest.  Pop.  in  1874,  12,492. 

Pagani'ni  (NICOLO),  b.  at  Genoa  Feb.  18,  1784;  gave, 
when  nine  years  old,  his  first  public  concert  as  a  violin- 
virtuoso  in  his  native  city,  and  produced  an  extraordinary 
enthusiasm  by  his  performance  of  La  Carmagnole  and  the 
variations  he  had  put  to  this  air.  From  1805  to  1808  he 
was  engaged  as  first  violinist  to  the  princess  Eliza  of  Lucca., 
a  sister  o'f  Napoleon,  whose  whole  circle  at  Parma  he  put 
in  the  wildest  excitement,  especially  by  his  sonata  Arap<i- 
Icnn,  composed  for  one  string.  Afterwards  he  led  for  many 
years  a  most  adventurous  life,  emerging  suddenly  from 
obscurity  and  oblivion,  thrilling  the  inhabitants  of  some 
Italian  town,  or  rather  putting  them  into  a  fit  of  frenzy,  by 
his  violin,  and  then  disappearing  as  suddenly,  sometimes 
playing  for  bread  in  a  market-place  and  sometimes  refu- 
sing to  play  though  a  fortune  was  offered  him.  From  1828 
to  1833  he  mad«  a  concert  tour  from  Vienna,  through  Ger- 
many, to  Paris  and  London,  and  the  sensation  he  produced 
by  his  extraordinary  virtuosoship,  by  the  novelty  and  pe- 
culiarity of  his  effects,  and  by  the  mystical  glimmer  which 
surrounded  his  life,  has  never  been  equalled  before  or  since 
by  any  virtuoso.  Wealthy,  but  with  broken  health,  he  re- 
turned in  Is.",  I  to  Parma,  where  he  bought  the  Villa  Gajona, 
and  d.  at  Nice  May  27,  1840.  His  compositions,  of  which 
the  Carnival  of  Venice  is  one  of  the  most  famous,  have  no 
very  great  musical  worth,  but  for  the  violinist  they  are  of 
course  of  immense  interest. 

Pa'ganism,  as  a  name  for  heathenism,  originated 
among  the  Christians  when  Christianity  gained  superiority 
in  the  cities  and  the  worship  of  the  old  Greek  and  Roman 
gods  was  confined  to  remote  villages  (pagi)  and  the  scat- 
tered settlers  in  the  country  (pngani).  It  is  now  used  as 
a  general  term  including  all  polytheistic  religions  in  op- 
osition to  Christianity,  Judaism,  and  Mohammedanism; 
n  the  Middle  Ages  it  also  included  Mohammedanism.  In 
Germany  it  is  also  applied  to  tendencies  within  Christian- 
ity  itself  which  are  deemed  polytheistic  in  their  nature, 
such  as  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Paga'no  (MARIO),  b.  at  Brienza,  near  Salerno,  in  1748, 
and  studied  at  Naples,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Filangieri.  Being  employed  to  prepare  a  sketch  of  a  re- 
formed code  of  criminal  law,  he  wrote  his  Cunntderaiioni 
sul  Proccsso  Criminalt.  After  this  appeared  /  Saggi  Pnl- 
itici  and  several  dramas  of  a  national  tendency.  In  the 
reaction  following  the  French  Revolution,  Pagano  defended 
with  great  warmth  the  liberals  who  were  arrested  at  Xa |>!r-;. 
Being  himself  thrown  into  prison,  he  there  produced  his 
essays  Sul  Gusto,  Sulla  Poesia,  and  Sul  Hello.  On  the 
proclamation  of  the  Parthenopean  republic  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  new  constitution.  The  republic 
being  overthrown,  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  declined 
to  make  any  defence.  D.  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner 
on  the  29th  of  October,  1799. 

Page  [akin  to  the  Gr.  n-cus,  a  "boy"],  in  feudal  times, 
a  boy  employed  to  attend  upon  a  knight  or  lady  as  an 
attendant  and  companion,  rather  than  as  a  menial  servant. 
Pages  were  a  kind  of  apprentices  to  the  future  ranks  of 
esquire  and  knight.  They  were  often  of  noble  blood.  The 
practice  survives  in  a  modified  form  in  European  courts. 
The  pages  of  the  British  court  may  receive  promotion  to 
commissions  in  the  foot-guards.  The  houses  of  Congress 
in  the  U.S.  employ  n  number  of  "pages"  as  attendants 
upon  the  members  while  on  duty. 

Page,  county  of  S.  W.  Iowa,  bounded  S.  by  Missouri. 
Area,  57fi  square  miles.  It  is  well  watered  and  very  fertile, 
and  produces  live-stock,  wool,  and  grain.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  several  beautiful  river  valleys  and  by  a  branch 
of  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  Cap.  Clar- 
inda.  Pop.  9975. 

Page,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  E.  by  the  Blue 
Ridge,  W.  by  the  Massanutten  Mountains,  and  traversed 
by  the  S.  fork  of  the  Shenandoah  River.  It  is  highly  fer- 
tile, and  abounds  in  limestone,  iron,  and  copper.  Grain 
and  tobacco  are  leading  products.  Distilled  liquors  arc  the 
principal  article  of  manufacture.  Area,  about  250  square 
miles.  Cap.  Luray.  Pop.  8462. 

Page  (CHARLES  GRAFTOX),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Jan.  28, 1812 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1832 :  practised  med- 
icine in  Virginia  1838-40,  and  in  1839-40  was  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  exam- 
iner in  U.  S.  Patent  Office  1840-68.  When  ten  years  old 
he  made  an  electrical  machine,  and  acquired  distinction 
by  his  experiments  and  machines  designed  to  develop  the 
economic  use  of  dynamic  electricity  as  a  motive-power. 
Author  of  Psyehnmancy  (1853),  of  a  treatise  on  electricity, 
and  of  many  scientific  papers.  D.  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
May  5,  1868. 


Page  (DAVID  P.),  b.  at  Epping,  N.  H.,  in  1816  ;  was  for 
some  years  principal  of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School 
at  Albany :  author  of  a  valuable  work,  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  or  the  Motives  of  Good  School-Keeping, 
and  of  an  Elementary  Chart  of  Vocal  Sounds  (1847),  which 
was  one  of  the  first  attempts  of  the  kind  in  the  English 
language.  D.  in  1848. 

Page  (JOHN),  b.  at  Rosewell,  Gloucester  co.,  Va.,  Apr. 

17,1743;  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  1763; 

j  was  an  ardent  patriot  and  leading  statesman  of  Virginia 

i  during  the  Revolution,  and  held  the  lieutenant-govcrnor- 

;  ship  and  other  public  offices;  was  in  Congress  1789-97;  a 

Presidential  elector  1800  ;  governor  of  Virginia  1802-05. 

D.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  Oct.  11,  1808. 

Page  (JOHN),  b.  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  May  21,  1787; 
was  a  State  legislator  1818-20  and  in  1835;  register  of 
deeds  for  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  1828-34;  U.  S.  Senator  1836- 
37;  a  State  councillor  in  1838;  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire 1839-42.  D.  at  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  Sept.  8,  1865.  He 
was  a  leading  Methodist  and  a  prominent  Freemason. 

Page  (THOMAS  JEFFERSON),  b.  in  Virginia  about  1815; 
entered  the  U.  S.  navy  1827;  became  lieutenant  1833  ;  was 
engaged  for  many  years  upon  the  const  survey  and  subse- 
quently in  the  China  squadron  ;  commanded  the  U.  S.  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  on  the  La  Plata,  Parana,  and  Paraguay 
rivers  1853-56  ;  became  commander  Sept.,  1855;  published 
La  Plata,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Paraguay  1859  ; 
resumed  and  completed  his  explorations  1859-60,  and 
served  in  the  Confederate  navy,  attaining  the  rank  of 
commodore. 

Page  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23,1811; 
came  to  New  York  City  when  eight  years  old.  A  preco- 
cious talent  for  art  took  him  from  the  study  of  law,  and 
afterward  from  divinity.  He  studied  with  Mr.  Herring, 
the  portrait  painter,  and  with  S.  F.  B.  Morse ;  painted  por- 
traits in  Albany  and  New  York  with  eminent  success, 
being  even  then  distinguished  by  his  skill  in  drawing  and 
in  color;  executed  a  few  compositions,  a  Holy  Family,  The 
T<if<oi<-i/  of  Ifriiri  IV.,  and  others;  resided  in  Rome  and 
Florence  several  years;  returned  to  New  York  in  1860,  and 
has  since  resided  there.  Page  is  known  as  an  experimenter 
in  color,  and  has  painted  many  extraordinary  pictures  to 
illustrate  his  ideas — a  Fliyht  into  fiyy/it,  .Moses  and  Aaron 
on  llureli.  His  IVii><«  became  famous;  copies  of  Titian  by 
him  have  been  mistaken  for  originals  of  the  master.  Page 
has  been  president  of  the  National  Academy  and  has  writ- 
ten and  lectured  on  art.  His  last  work  of  absorbing  in- 
terest has  been  a  reproduction  of  the  head  of  Shakspeare 
from  the  Kesselstadt  mask.  He  is  a  man  of  enthusiastic 
temperament  and  daring  genius,  poetic,  eloquent,  and  en- 
gaging. 0.  B.  FROTHIKGUAM. 

Pages.     See  GARNIER-PAGES. 

Pa'get  (Sir  JAMKS),  Bart,  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  England,  in  1814;  educated  in  surgery  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  reached  the  highest  honors  of  his 
profession,  and  was  made  a  baronet  1871.  Author  of 
Lecture*  on  Surgical  Pathology  (1853),  and  many  contri- 
butions to  the  Transactions  of  learned  societies. 

Page'ville,  a  v.  (DOWNINGTON  P.  0.)  of  Scipio  tp., 
Meigs  co.,  0.  Pop.  80. 

Paging-Machine,  an  apparatus  used  for  paging 
blank  books,  numbering  checks,  railway  tickets,  packages, 
etc.  There  are  many  machines  of  the  kind,  some  of  which 
are  so  arranged  that  it  is  impossible  to  print  duplicate 
numbers  with  them  without  going  twice  through  the  whole 
series  for  which  the  machine  is  set. 

Pa'go,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  belongs  to  Austria, 
and  is  separated  from  Croatia  by  the  Strait  of  Morlacca. 
Area,  106  square  miles.  Rpp.  4500.  It  is  mountainous 
and  not  very  fertile,  but  is  rir-h  in  salt  and  excellently  cul- 
tivated. Sheep,  fish,  wine,  and  salt  arc  exported. 

Pago'da  [Pers.  but-gada,  the  "house  of  idols"],  a 
name  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  East  Indian  temples 
and  religious  monuments,  both  Hindoo  and  Boodhistic. 
They  are  often  of  most  elaborate  and  costly  architecture, 
and  not  unfrequcntly  are  very  beautiful.  They  are  usu- 
ally of  stone,  are  mostly  terraced  pyramids,  and  in  some 
instances  are  purely  monumental,  having  no  interior 
apartments;  such  buildings  are  more  frequently  Booddh- 
istic.  They  have  often  slighter  surrounding  structures, 
which  are  used  as  sanctuaries  or  as  the  dwellings  of 
priests.  Such  is  the  great  pagoda  of  Rangoon.  The  prin- 
cipal Hindoo  pagodas  are  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Siva 
and  his  wife  Parvati. 

Pahaquar'ry,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Warren  co.,  N.  J.  Pop. 
405. 

Pahlampoor'  is  a  small  state  of  Hindostan.  tributary 
to  Great  Britain,  and  situated  between  lat.  23°  57'  and 
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['  N..  and  between  Ion.  71°  51'  and  72"  IV  E.     Pop. 
.on,  of  whin.  itt  arc  Mo-lem.     The  capital. 

of  the  same  name,  is  .-urrounded  with  walls,  has  an  e\- 
tcn-i\e  tia-b-,  ,-e\eral  manufactures,  and  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. 

Puhranagat  Valley,  tp.of  Lincoln  co.,  Xcv.   P.  39. 
Pun  ll'tc, '-'"inn  "'  N.W.Arizona.    Are: 

..ind'ed    \.    by    Itah    and    separated    from 
la   on  the  W.  by  Colorado  Kiver.  which  traVOTSi 
eiuint\  in  ii-  •     It  is  a  dry  and  unfruitful  region. 

1 

Pull-lite  Indians,  a  tribe  of  degraded  Indians  of 
the  Shoshe.no  stock.  They  number  some  litloit,  and  are 

p!., |  i,j itions  of  :;i'ii,iion  i  one  on 

Walker  Ki\er  and  one  on   Pyramid  Lake  in  Nevada.    They 
iuiet.    harmle-s,    lind    subsist    upon    li.-h.    game,    roots, 
and   tin-    like.      They    sh-iw   some  disposition    to   ho  indus- 
trious.   Ill-sides  these,  there  a : e  iome 2500  v,  anderiiig  "  Pi- 
in  S.  1-;.  Ne\ada,  a  destitute  and  degraded  class  of 

Paige  (  Ai.ox/o  CHRISTOPHER),  b.  nt  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y., 
July  . "1.  1 7'.i7  :  graduated  at  Williams  College  18lL> 
admitted  to  the  bar  iii  isl'.t;  as  reporter  of  the  New  York 
•  d'  chan  -cry  I-:.'-    (ri  |M.  published  11  volumes  of  Re- 
:   was  in  the  New  York  assembly  1S2(!-.",H;   a 

:  a  justice  of  the  State  supreme  court 
1-17  51,  1855  '7.  and  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1807.  D.  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  111.  I  - 

Paige  (Ei. BRIDGE  GERRY),  b.  at  Hardwirh,  Mass. .about 
ISM  ;  was  for  some  time  editor  nnil  proprietor  of  the  New 
York  .s'/oo/oy  M'  <-i'n,-if.  for  which  ho  wrote,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  "  Dow,  Jr.,"  a  series  of  Short  Patent  Serinim* 
.,  N.  Y..  1*54),  which  were  widely  copied;  was  un- 
successful in  business,  and  went  to  California.  D.  Dec.  4, 
ISi'J. 

Paige  (Lrrn-s  ROBIXSOX),  A.  M.,  D.  D.,b. at  Hardwick, 
Ma-s.,  .Mar.  s,  I.SU2  ;  educated  in  common  schools;  became 
a  l'ni\  ersali.-t  cleru'viuan.  and  preached  in  Springfield  and 
Sandy  Hay,  now  Kockport,  Mass.  In  1839  he  relinquished 
pa-toral  duty,  and  has  published  Selections  from  Eminent 
Oamamttalon  (1S33),  Commentary  on  the  Neio  Testament 
(6  vols.,  1844-61) ),  eto. 

Paine  (Cn  \RI.ES),  b.  at  Williamstown,  Vt.,  Apr.  15, 
17'.'!i:  graduated  at  Harvard  1820;  became  a  successful 
manufacturer :  was  governor  of  Vermont  1841-43;  was 
a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  State  University  and  other  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  rail- 
road sy.tiMii  of  Vermont.  He  was  active  in  the  South- 
ern Pacific  R.  R.  movement,  and  d.  at  Wooo,  Tex.,  July  6, 
1853. 

Paine  (ELIJAH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Jan. 
21,  1757  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1781,  and  in  1784  became 
a  lawyer  in  Vermont;  was  a  member  of  the  State  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1788;  of  the  legislature  1787-91;  a 
judge  of  the  State  supremo  court  1791-95;  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Vermont  1795-1801;  a  U.  S.  district  judge  1801-42; 
was  also  a  successful  manufacturer  of  cloth  at  Northfield, 
Vt..  a  member  of  many  learned  and  benevolent  societies,  a 
liberal  benefactor  of  institutions  of  learning,  and  held  nu- 
merous positions,  of  honor  and  trust.  D.  at  Williamstown, 
Vt.,  Apr.  L'S,  IS  12. 

Paine  (  ELIJAH),  b.  at  Williamstown,  Vt.,  Apr.  10, 1790, 
a  son  of  Judge  Elijah  Paine;  graduated  nt  Harvard  in 
1811;  studied  law  at  Lituhfiold,  Conn.;  became  a  law- 
partner  of  Henry  Wheaton,  and  assisted  in  preparing 
Wheat. m's  I:*/, ,.rt*;  was  a  judgeof  the  Now  York  superior 
1850-53;  author  of  Paint's  Reports  (1827,  2d  vol. 
.  and  one  of  the  authors  of  Paine  and  Duer's  Prac- 
tict  in  r/i-iV  Actioni  (2  volt.,  1830).  'D.  New  York  Oct.  6, 
1853. 

Paine  (Cen.  HALBERT  E.),  b.  at  Chardon,  0.,  Feb.  4, 
I -:'•):  graduated  at  Western  Reserve  College  1845;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Cleveland  1848;  removed  to  Mil- 
waukee, \Vis.,  |S.")7:  was  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Wisconsin 
regiment  of  volunteers  lsiil_63;  brigadier-general  Mar., 
I883j  participated  in  the  defence  of  Washington  against 
Early's  raid  :  commanded  a  division  in  the  Vieksburg  cam- 
paign, and  lost  a  log  in  the  last  assault  on  Port  Hudson 
June.  1-1;:: :  was  l>i-evctted  major-genernl  Mar.,  ISIij;  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  "Loyalist  Convention" 
186C,  and  was  a  Republican  member  of  Congress  1865-71. 

Paine  (Lsvi  LEONARD).  A.  M..  b.  at  E.  Randolph,  Mass., 
Oct.  in.  Kill  :  graduated  nt  Yule  IS.'jIi:  tutor  there  l.-.v.i  r.l  : 
studied  divinity  at  New  Huven  ;  Congregational  minister 
at  1'arinington,  Conn..  1861-70;  became  in  1*70  professor 
of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Bangor,  .Me. 
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I'uinc  (MARTVN).  M.  !>..  LL.D.,  ton  of  Judge  Klijah 
Paine  (  l7."i7-lM:!],  b.  at  William.-tuwn.  Vt.,  July  S.  I7'JI  : 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1M3:  studied  medicine,  under 

Or.  Join,  Warren  of   llo-l Ma--.,  and   took    hi-    medical 

decree  there  1 M II  ;  practised  his  profession  Ml  Miintn-al 
1  s  1 '-  I1'-'  :  reino\  ed  to  .\e\v  York  City,  w  here  lie  became  one 
of  tin-  profession;  ^:|-  "tie  of  the 

founder,   of  the    I'lliver-ity    Medical    Colle-_'e    I-  II,   in    which 

ho  subsei|uenlly  held  important  proles-orships.  Author 
of  a  work  On  tlir  r/,.,/,ro  .\,/,lii/., , ••  '  'in, I 

/'liynii, 1'iyii'iii    t':,iiii,i,'iilfiri-K    (.':    roll.]     I-'"    II-:    t  re 
on  M,il:'i-i':t  M:il!,,i  i  1S1L'.   1848]  :   :i  very  valuable  standard 
treatise  on  the  ln*tit,it,,  .,;'.!/.•, /,',-,'„.    il'-<l7l;    /'/'•    A-.II/  and 
Jnitimt  (184'.l),  and  other  works. 

PnineiltotiERT),  D.  I >.,!>.  I'.-rs.u N.c.,  Nov.  12, 1799. 

His  father.  James  Paine,  was  a  highly  re.pectalile  farmer. 
Robert  removed  to  Teniie--rc  early  in  this  century;  in 
18 1 *. joined  the  TeoneUM  oonferanM  of  the  M.  I-:,  chureli, 
and  did  pa-toral  work  till  |s:;u;  became  jire-ident  of  La 
(irangc  (.'ollege,  Ala.,  till  IS  If),  when  he  MOM 
was  a  member  of  every  Ccneral  Couferein-e  from  ISL'I  to 
1846;  chairman  of  the  committee  of  nine  which  reported 
the  plan  of  separation  on  the  basis  of  which  the  M.  K. 
Church  was  divided;  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Louisville  convention  in  1845  which  organized  the  M.  K. 
Church.  South,  and  also  of  the  I ;  en  oral  Conference  of  I  MI',, 
by  which  he  was  elected  bishop,  lie  has  great  pulpit 
ability,  good  learning,  and  great  executive  ability. 

<"/    Times  of  liiaht'jt  M>  A"-  mlree  (2  vols.)  is  highly 
esteemed.  T.  0.  SUSIMKHS. 

Paine  (ROBERT  TREAT),  b.  in  Boston,  Mar.  11,  17::i  ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1749;  studied  theology  and 
acted  as  chaplain  in  the  Northern  army  ;  subsequently 
studied  law  and  admitted  to  the  bar  1759,  settling  at  Taun- 
ton;  in  1770  was  prosecuting  officer  (in  the  attorney-gen- 
eral's absence)  of  Preston  and  his  men  for  the  massacre  at 
Boston;  elected  to  the  legislature  1773;  delegate  to  Con- 
tinental Congress  1774—78,  meanwhile  filling  various  im- 
portant positions  in  Massachusetts;  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  attorney-general  of 
Massachusetts  1780-90,  and  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Massachusetts  1790-1804,  when  he  resigned.  With  others 
he  founded  the  American  Academy  of  Massachusetts  (1780). 
D.  at  Boston  May  11,  1814. 

Paine  (  ROBERT  TREAT,  JR.),  son  of  the  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  same  name,  b.  at  Taunton, 
Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1773;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1792; 
became  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Mustachutetti  Maga- 
zine;  established  the  Federal  Orrery  Oct.,  1794;  sold  his 
newspaper  the  following  year;  wrote  in  1798  the  celebrated 
song  Atlami  and  Liberty;  removed  to  Ncwburyport  and 
commenced  the  study  of  law  under  Theophilus  Parsons 
179U;  delivered  a  Eutoi/y  on  Washington  Jan.,  1800; 
practised  law  at  Boston  in  partnership  with  1'arnons  1802, 
and  abandoned  it  1803  to  devote  himself  to  theatrical  lite- 
rature. D.  at  Boston  Nov.  13,  1811.  His  works  were  ed- 
ited, with  a  prefatory  Memoir,  by  Charles  Prentiss,  1812. 
His  original  name  was  Thomas  Paine,  but  to  avoid  con- 
fusion with  a  more  celebrated  writer  ho  took  that  of  his 
father  by  permission  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in 
1801. 

Paine  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Thctford,  England,  Jan.  29, 1737, 
son  of  a  Quaker ;  received  an  indifferent  education  at  the 
Thetford  grammar  school,  but  acquired  a  considerable  range 
of  knowledge  by  private  study  while  working  at  his  trade 
as  a  stay-maker  at  London,  Dover,  and  Sandwich ;  served 
a  short  time  on  board  a  privateer  1755;  preached  occa- 
sionally as  a  dissenting  minister;  married  in  1760  the 
daughter  of  an  exciseman  ;  obtained  a  post  in  the  revenue 
service ;  became  a  grocer  and  tobacconist  at  Thetford  and 
at  Lewes  in  Sussex ;  cultivated  literature ;  acquired  to 
clear  and  forcible  a  style  as  to  be  chosen  by  the  excisemen 


on  a  charge  of  smuggling  1774,  when,  cherishing  a  violent 
resentment  against  the  British  government  and  influenced 
by  the  advice  of  Franklin,  ho  proceeded  to  America ;  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia  Dec.,  1774;  obtained  immediate  em- 
ployment as  editor  of  the  Penntylrnnin  Mnyatine;  published 
in  Bradford's  Penniylr.-inin  Journal  in  Oct.,  1775,  an  article 
entitled  .sVi'i'n««  Thonyl.tt  "/)()»  Slavery,  which  attracted 
great  attention  ;  wrote,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Rush,  his 
celebrated  and  widely-circulated  pamphlet  Common  Scntc, 
which  struck  the  keynote  of  the  situation  by  advocating 
independence  and  a  republican  government;  received  from 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature  a  grant  of  £500  in  recognition 
of  its  value:  established  in  Dec.,  1770,  a  periodical  entitled 
The  Critit,  which  appeared  at  irregular  intervals  and  had 
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great  influence  in  maintaining  the  spirit  of  the  army  and 
the  people;  was  chosen  in  1777  secretary  to  the  committee 
of  foreign  affairs,  from  which  post  he  was  dismissed  and 
censured  by  Congress  in  1770  for  revealing  diplomatic 
secrets  in  a  controversy  with  Silas  Deane ;  was  soon  after- 
ward elected  clerk  to  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;  rendered  good  service  in  1780  in  promoting  a  sub- 
scription for  relieving  the  distress  of  the  army ;  went  to 
France  with  Col.  Laurens,  whom  he  aided  in  negotiating  a 
loan  1781 ;  received  from  Congress  a  grunt  of  $3000  (1785) 
and  from  the  State  of  New  York  an  estate  at  New  Rochelle 
as  rewards  for  his  services;  went  again  to  Franco  1787; 
invented  an  iron  bridge,  which  was  set  up  the  following 
ye:ir  at  Rothcrham,  Yorkshire;  published  in  1791-92  his 
7iV>////s-  of  Mxn,  a  vindication  of  the  French  Revolution,  in 
reply  to  Burke,  which  gave  him  immense  popularity  in 
France  and  led  to  a  bestowal  of  citizenship  and  his  election 
to  the  French  National  Convention  as  deputy  for  Calais; 
took  his  seat  in  that  body ;  usually  acted  with  the  Girond- 
ists; opposed  the  execution  of  the  king,  advocating  his 
banishment  to  America;  was  imprisoned  by  the  faction  of 
Robespierre,  Jan.  to  Nov.,  179-t,  narrowly  escaping  the  guil- 
lotine ;  wrote  in  prison  a  portion  of  his  Aye  of  Iteason  (1795), 
a  deistical  work;  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Convention  ;  re- 
Bided  nearly  two  years  in  the  family  of  James  Monroe,  then 
minister  in  France ;  wrote  several  political  letters  and 
pamphlets  of  minor  importance  :  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1802, 
making  the  voyage  in  an  American  sloop-of-war ;  was  cor- 
dially received  at  Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York,  and  by  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  but  insulted  by  the 
Federalists  at  Trenton  and  elsewhere,  and  resided  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  in  comparative  obscurity  at  New 
York,  and  on  his  estate  at  New  Rochelle.  D.  at  New  York 
Juno  8, 1809.  Ho  was  buried  on  his  estate  at  New  Rochelle, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  by  his  admirers  in  1839, 
though  his  supposed  remains  were  carried  to  England  in 
1819  by  William  Cobbett.  Biographies  of  Paine  have  been 
written  by  Chalmers,  Cobbett,  Cheatham,  Rickman,  Sher- 
win,  and  G.  Vale  (New  York,  1841),  and  a  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  works  was  published  byj.  P.  Mendum  (Boston, 
1856).  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Paines'ville,  tp.  of  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  318. 

Painesville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Lake  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  the  Paines- 
ville and  Youngstown  R.  Its.,  has  a  fine  harbor,  1  park,  a 
female  seminary,  5  graded  schools,  6  churches,  3  banks, 
3  weekly  newspapers,  2  machine-shops,  a  flouring-mill, 
foundries,  tanneries,  and  factories.  Pop.  of  v.  3728 ;  of 
tp.  4995.  MKRRILL  &  SCOFIELD,  PROPS.  "TELEGRAPH." 

Paint  [Lat.  pinyere,  to  "paint"]  is  a  name  which  is 
generally  limited  to  mixtures  of  insoluble  colors  or  pig- 
ments with  certain  materials  which  prepare  them  for  ap- 
plication to  surfaces  of  wood,  iron,  stone,  plaster,  canvas, 
etc.  by  the  aid  of  a  brush.  When  the  colors  are  soluble, 
the  preparation  is  more  properly  a  stain  or  a  dye.  Paints 
are  used  not  only  for  purposes  of  decoration,  but  to  protect 
surfaces  from  moisture  and  decay,  which  they  accomplish 
by  closing  the  pores  and  excluding  the  agents  of  destruc- 
tion. (See  FERMENTATION  and  PRESERVATION  OF  TIMBER.) 
All  paints  consist  essentially  of  two  parts  :  ( 1 )  the  pigment ; 
(2)  the  vehicle.  The  pigment*  are  very  varied  in  character ; 
the  whites  are  generally  white  lead,  more  or  less  adulterated 
with  barytes,  oxide  of  zinc,  prepared  chalk,  etc.;  the 
yellows  are  ochres,  chromate  of  lead,  cte. ;  the  reds  are  red 
oxide  of  lead,  ochres,  oxides  of  iron,  red  oxide  of  copper, 
vermilion,  dichromate  of  lead,  carmine,  carmine-,  madder-, 
and  other  lakes,  etc. ;  the  blues  are  Prussian  blue,  ultra- 
marine, smalt,  Thcnard's  blue,  verditer,  etc. ;  the  greens 
are  verdigris,  Paris  green,  verditer,  boratc  of  copper,  chro- 
mate of  copper,  oxide  of  chromium,  cobalt  green,  and  green 
lakes,  the  most  common  being,  however,  a  mixture  of 
chrome  yellow  and  Prussian  blue;  the  browns  are  umber, 
bole,  terra  di  Sienna,  bistre,  sepia,  etc. :  the  blacks  are 
lampblack,  bone-black,  anthracite,  graphite,  etc.  (Sec 
also  the  article  on  LAKES.)  The  vehicles  determine  the 
character  of  the  paint:  we  have  oil-paints  and  water- 
colors. 

Oil  Paint*. — The  most  common  vehicle  is  linseed  oil, 
which  is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  the  property  it 
possesses  of  oxidizing  to  a  resinous  body,  which  holds'the 
paint  m  a  firm  waterproof  varnish.  By  boiling  this  oil 
with  litharge  and  sulphate  of  zinc  it  acquires  the  property 
of  drying  very  rapidly,  though  the  color  is  darkened  by 
the  operation.  For  some  purposes  other  oils,  as  nut  and 
poppy  oils,  are  substituted  for  linseed  oil ;  the  latter,  being 
colorless,  is  preferred  for  very  delicate  colors,  but  it  dries 
very  slowly.  In  the  preparation  of  oil-paints  the  pigment  is 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  ground 
in  a  mill  to  make  the  mixture  homogeneous.  About  S  per 
cent,  of  oil  is  added  to  white  lead,  12  or  13  per  cent,  to 


zinc  white.  The  pigment,  ground  in  oil,  is  put  up  in  con- 
venient packages  for  the  painter,  who  mixes  it  for  use  with 
a  further  quantity  of  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  colors 
it  to  any  desired  shade  with  colored  pigments,  which  are 
also  furnished  ground  in  oil.  Pigment  and  oil  alone  would 
be  so  thick  as  to  make  the  labor  of  applying  the  paint  to 
any  large  surface  almost  impossible,  so  a  third  class  of 
agents  is  employed  in  preparing  paints,  the  thinner*. 
Thinners  are  either  spirits  (oil)  of  turpentine  or  benzine, 
the  portion  of  petroleum  having  a  gravity  of  about  62°  B. 
(See  PETROLKUM.)  As  they  arc  solvents  for  oils,  they  mix 
freely  with  the  oil-paint  and  thin  it  to  any  desired  degree. 
As  it  is  desirable  that  the  paint,  after  it  has  been  applied 
to  a  surface,  should  dry  speedily  before  it  is  contaminated 
by  dust  or  rubbed  off  by  accident,  it  is  necessary  to  do 
something  more  than  boil  the  linseed  oil;  a  fourth  class  of 
substances  is  used,  the  driers  or  siccatives.  Driers  are 
sugar  (acetate)  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  verdigris,  binoxide 
of  manganese,  red  lead,  japanner's  gold  size,  etc.  By  far 
the  most  powerful  siccative  is  the  borate  of  manganese, 
one  one-thousandth  being  sufficient  to  greatly  hasten  the 
drying  of  linseed  oil.  This  agent  is  supplied  to  the 
painter  ground  in  oil  in  a  convenient  form  for  mix- 
ing with  the  paint.  It  is  always  necessary  to  mix  the 
above-mentioned  materials,  pigment,  oil,  thinner,  and 
dryer,  just  before  the  paint  is  to  be  used,  as,  if  the  mix- 
ture is  allowed  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time,  the  pigment 
settles  to  the  bottom,  the  thinner  evaporates,  and  the  oil 
absorbs  oxygen,  becomes  thick  and  ropy,  and  a  hard  skin 
forms  over  it,  which  cannot  be  dissolved  again.  No 
amount  of  labor  will  restore  to  such  a  pot  of  paint  the 
qualities  which  it  possessed  when  first  prepared.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  a  new  system  of  mixing  paint,  the  invention 
of  D.  R.  Averill,  has  been  introduced,  by  which  paints  of 
any  color  can  be  made  and  mixed  on  a  large  scale  at  the 
factory,  and  put  up  in  convenient  packages  from  one 
pound  cans  to  barrels,  which  are  always  ready  for  use. 
Any  portion  which  may  be  left  over  after  painting  any 
work  can  be  returned  to  the  package  for  future  use.  The 
painter  is  thus  saved  all  the  trouble  of  mixing  the  paints, 
and  great  economy  is  also  introduced,  as  nothing  is  wastfd. 
The  principle  involved  in  the  preparation  of  these  ready- 
mixed  paints  is  the  formation  of  an  emulsion  which  holds 
the  pigment  in  suspension  and  prevents  its  settling.  In 
the  Averill  patent  the  preferred  process  involves  the  use 
of  (1)  a  solution  of  acetate  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  made  by 
mixing  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc ; 
(2)  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda;  (3)  lime  water;  (4)  lin- 
seed oil.  These  are  mixed  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  mentioned,  and  the  resulting  product  is  a  thick,  gelat- 
inous, oily  emulsion,  like  a  salad-dressing.  To  this  is 
added  the  pigment  and  an  additional  quantity  of  linseed 
oil.  The  whole  is  finally  thinned  with  turpentine  or  ben- 
zine, and  then  passed  through  a  paint-mill  to  make  it 
homogeneous.  The  pigment  is  generally  white  lead  or 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  any  desired  color  is  obtained  by  adding 
colored  pigments.  For  the  emulsionizing  agents  above 
mentioned  many  others  may  be  substituted;  it  is  neces- 
pary,  however,  in  order  to  secure  a  paint  that  will  not  drop 
the  pigment,  to  combine  water  with  the  oil  by  the  aid  of 
some  alkaline  or  gelatinous  material  which  will  produce  an 
emulsion. 

Water-Colors. — For  many  purposes  paints  are  prepared 
with  the  aid  of  water  as  a  vehicle,  glue  or  gum  being  added 
to  make  the  pigments  adhere  after  the  evaporation  of  the 
water.  Such  paints  can  only  bo  used  for  interior  work, 
walls  and  ceilings,  for  coloring  pictures,  maps,  etc.  They 
must  be  mixed  as  they  are  used,  as  a  solution  of  glue  or 
gum  would  mould  or  putrefy  and  dry  up  if  kept  for  any 
time.  The  most  common  paint  of  this  kind  is  called  "  kal- 
somine,"  and  is  a  mixture  of  prepared  chalk  with  a  solu- 
tion of  glue,  to  which  ultramarine  is  added  to  neutralize  a 
faint  yellow  tint  for  white,  and  ochres,  etc.  for  other  colors. 
The  solid  cakes  of  water-color  arc  made  by  mixing  the 
pigments  with  gum  and  water  to  a  thick  paste,  pressing  in 
moulds,  and  drying  in  warm  air.  By  rubbing  them  in 
water  or  applying  a  wet  brush  to  them  the  color  is  liquified 
for  use.  Silicate  of  soda,  soluble  glass,  has  been  suggested 
as  a  vehicle  for  pigments  and  as  specially  adapted  for  ap- 
plication to  walls  and  ceilings,  as  it  produces  a  very  hard 
and  durable  surface.  Sometimes  fhe  silicate  of  soda  paint 
is  applied  to  the  ceiling,  and  a  thin  solution  of  the  clear 
silicate  is  afterwards  sprayed  over  the  entire  surface. 
Naphthas  and  tars,  both  coal  and  wood,  are  used  as  vehi- 
cles for  cheap  paints  or  for  paints  for  special  purposes,  us 
for  protecting  iron,  ships'  bottoms,  etc.  Poisonous  pig- 
ments are  also  used  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  barnacles 
and  other  marine  animals  and  sea-weeds  to  ships' bottoms, 
specially  copper  compounds,  the  red  oxide,  etc.  Artists' 
colors  are  composed  of  very  carefully  prepared  pigments 
ground  in  a  small  quantity  of  very  fine  oil,  and  put  up  in 
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metallic  tubes.     It  \-  estimated  that  ill.'  value  of  tho  raw 
materials  used  in  milking  paints  whi"h  kn  -iiinually  made 
in    III.'    U.  8.  Of   imported    cvceds  .*l-.'-'>.i  .....  ,(  .....  .    Uld    that 

when  properly  mixed  and  sold  to  consumers  ihi'  value  is 
double  this  amount. 

l.ttrralurr.  —  '/'/;.      1'ililll'  .  \li,-i-'t    li,i:d--,V.    F. 

-.      I  ......  |,  ,n.  I  si  Hi  :    7'/i.-  li,ti-fi<,r  ll,,;,n,l,,f.  I).  II.  Hay 

(l'hi!;i,li'l|,lii:>.  lSl!7i:      ;  on  Cn/iin   itnil    /'/;; 

London,  IM',:M;  Tin    /'„;/>  t,,-.  t;;/,/,,-,  ,,,,H 

' 


L 
I,,,,  pamVm  (Philadelphia,  1870   :    i/,.;/,/;i'n/i,v 

OrMdk-  t'iir/'f-  :•"'/  llt'-iflil.-ini'i.  .lull.  II.  llin 
IjlirL',  -    /r    lit'i-    Or!-    un'l 

II,  .,    tm,  B.    Tschelnil/.    iWion,    l8S7)j     l.'hrl.nrh  der 

Farbtn/abrikation,  .1.  (!.  (icntclc  (Bnanwbweig,  IsCO). 

('.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Paint,  tp.  of  Kayctte  co.,  0.     Pop.  171-'. 

Paint,   post-v.  and   tp.,  Highland  co.,  0.,  on   Paint 

Pop.  -Ml!',!. 

Paint,  tp.  of  Holmes  co.,  0.     Pop.  1212. 

Paint*  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  0.     Pop.  955. 

Paint,  tp.  of  Ross  co.,  0.,  on  Paint  Crock.     Pop.  1001. 

Paint,  tp.  of  Wayne  co.,  0.     Pop.  Ills. 

Paint,  tp.  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  348. 

Paint,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Piv.     Pop.  923. 

Paint  Creek,  tp.  of  Allamakco  co.,  la.     Pop.  II  II. 

Painted  Post,  post-v.  und  tp.,  Stouben  co.,  N.  Y., 

situated  on  the  Krie  K.  K..  Is  miles  \V  .  of  Klmira,  has  3 
churches,  1  hank.  I  newspaper,  '2  large  saw-mills,  iron- 
works, 2  hotels,  nnd  stores.  Principal  business,  manufac- 
turing and  farming.  Pop.  (1850)  4334. 

S.  II.  FKKKNn.iroii,  ED.  "  TIMES." 

Paint'er  (U.UMI.IKI.),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May 
22,  1743  :  erected  tho  first  house  at  Middlebury.  Vt.,  1773  ; 
served  us  captain  and  quartermaster  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution;  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  whicb  in 
1777  declared  the  independence  of  Vermont;  wan  repro- 
-entativo  in  the  Vermont  legislature:  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  1793,  and  judge  of  the  county 
court:  councillor  Is  13-14.  D.  at  Middlebury  May  21, 
1S19.  He  was  the  principal  founder  of  Middlebury  Col- 
lege. lo  which  he  left  $10,000  by  his  will. 

Painter's  Colic.     See  COLIC. 

Painter's  Cream,  a  mixture  of  mastic,  lead,  acetate, 

nut-oil,  and  water,  applied  by  artists  to  unfinished  oil- 

paintings  to  prevent  them  from  drying  during  the  inter- 

ruptions of  the  work.     It  is  applied  with  a  brush  and 

I  ofV  with  water. 

Paint'ing  [Lat.  pinyere,  to  "paint"],  as  a  fine  art, 
consists  of  drawing,  invention,  relief,  perspective,  and 
color  (in  tho  modern  artistic  sense),  and  history  shows 
that  its  development  has*  taken  place  iri  the  above-men- 
tioned order.  Drawing  consists  not  only  in  outline,  but  in 
the  correct  form  of  any  surface  expressed  by  the  pencil  or 
brush.  It  is  form,  as  distinct  from  color.  Latterly  tho 
word  modelling  has  been  borrowed  from  the  sister  art  and 
applied,  with  the  same  meaning,  to  the  representation  of 
the  inequalities  of  surface  in  tho  human  form,  not  includ- 
ing tho  outline.  !>*>••  nti<,  n  is  tho  method  with  which  the 
artist  disposes  his  figures  in  order  to  explain  his  meaning, 
to  tell  his  story  —  the  variety  of  gesture,  pose,  expression, 
drapery,  and  accessory.  It  includes  composition,  and  ia 
the  hizhost  quality  of  the  art.  Jttlie/is  that  management 
of  light  and  shade  which  give?  the  pictured  figure  the  ap- 
pearance of  standing  out  from  its  surroundings  and  back- 
ground. I'm/ici-tirr  is  the  application  of  geometry  to  the 
art  in  representing  streets,  buildings,  galleries,  and  in- 
teriors by  mathematical  rules.  Aerial  perspective  consists 
in  representing  the  effects  of  distance  and  atmosphere  upon 
objects,  landscape,  or  figures.  Color  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  light  and  shade  (chiaroscuro)  ;  for  until  the  grada- 
tions ami  alterations  of  tone  made  by  it  are  recognized, 
color  may  bo  ornamental,  but  never  artistic.  It  consists 
of  harmony,  opposition,  sentiment,  and  truth,  and  is 
never  seen  except  when  art  has  arrived  at  its  highest  state. 
Color  is  the  luxury  of  art,  and  usually  precedes  its  deca- 
denw.  The  first  art  impulse  is  plastic;  the  earliest  known 
monuments  of  art  nre  in  rude  sculpture;  the  most  primi- 
tive form  a  heap  of  stones  to  mark  an  event,  a  boundarv. 
a  grave.  These  riiiiih  piles  suggested  the  idea  of  repre- 
seiiting  tlio  figure  of  the.  person  to  whose  memory  they 
were  raided.  Tho  sphinxes  of  Egypt  (thorn  with  human 
headsi  are  probably  likenesses  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  others 
hein'_p  svmhols.  All  primitive  art  is  commemorative  :  and 
the  same  feeling  which  formed  the  statue  built  the  tnnil,. 
and  afterward  the  temple.  From  the  effigy  of  the  kini:  it 
is  a  natural  step  to  represent  scenes  in  his  life,  when  need 
was  felt  for  more  than  a  single  figure,  and  thus  the 


relief  nnd    intaglio  were  invented.      Coli.rcd   reliefs  led   to 

"ithout    relief,   or   picture-,   tl Idc-t    e\am|il< 

which  have  been  found  on  the  walls  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes, 
on  mummy-eases,  and  on  pottery.  They  comprise  a  mul- 
titude of  domes! i,._  historic,  and  mytholoirie  Mit.jei-ts.  are 
spirited  i:i  action,  aiinini:  at  aerurary  of  representation, 
:n:  !  -flowing  much  invention  in  grotesque  forms  of  ani- 
mal-, ornament  -,  ;,nd  svmliols.  They  consist  ,,('  a  simple 
outline  tilled  in  with  Bat  tints,  making  a  solid  figure  or 
monochrome,  without  lights,  shade-,  or  any  attempt  at 
baekgrmind  other  than  tin-  color  of  llie  rabatano«  painted 
upon,  reminding  us  in  style  of  many  of  the  ( 'liine-e  figures 
of  to  day.  The  pigments  u-ed  are  blaek,  white,  yellow, 
red.  brown,  bine,  green,  and  also  gilding.  The  ' <•  - 
mixed  with  gum  and  water,  were  sometimes  laid  immedi- 
•  n  the,  stone  wall,  some-times  cm  a  coating  of  plaster. 
as  in  modern  fresco,  and  at  times  ,  I  and 

on    wet    ela.v  0    in    their   vases.      ••  Tli 

Kgyptiim    art."    says     I'nls/ky    (in    liliddon's    ln.i:., 

.  "continues  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  the  t'hirtv- 
fifth  century  n.  r.  down  until  long  alter  the  Christian 
era.  It  eliminated  nndei-  BMOrteMD,  IVM-IM-,  second  cen- 
tury n.  c..  when  it  was  excellent  in  portraiture,  deli- 
eate,  and  refined,  but  emotion  was  never  portraxed  bv 
them,  and  tho  feeling  of  ideal  beauty  remained  unknown." 
This  criticism  applies  only  to  their  statues,  which  at- 
tained a  much  greater  artistic  excellence  than  their  paint 
in_--.  The  latter  date  from  1500  n.  c..  showing  that  in 
i!re> •'•'•.  and  later  in  Italy,  the  sculptor's  art  preceded  tho 
painter's,  that  form  is  portrayed  before  feeling,  that  pic- 
tures arc  a  result  of  the  reflecting  period  of  a  nation's  Hie, 
and  that  Egyptian  paintings  were  only  illustrations  of 
events,  not  expressions  of  ideas.  A  more  intellectual  peo- 
ple was  needed  before  painting  could  rise  to  a  higher  plane, 
but  Egypt  taught  tho  first  lesson.  The  Assyrians  took 
Egyptian  forms  and  made  them  greater  in  size,  the  He- 
brews took  them  and  made  them  richer  in  material,  both 
missing  the  true  art-idea.  Assyria  introduced  landscape 
and  a  more  pictorial  arrangement  of  figures  into  bas-reliefs : 
and  there  are  some  remains  of  Persian  reliefs  that  show  an 
excellent  appreciation  of  the  different  types  of  men,  with  a 
refined  execution  ;  but  it  was  in  Etruria  that  Egyptian 
forms  were  gradually  improved  upon.  This  improvement 
can  be  traced  on  their  terra  cotta  vases  dating  from  700  to 
200  n.  c.,  rising  from  the  rudest  shapes  and  designs  to  the 
most  elegant  and  artistic.  They  vary  with  the  changing 
civilizations  around  them,  but  show  an  inherent  adapta- 
bility which  marks  the  artist.  The  first  have  simple  ob- 
jects, wreaths,  flowers,  animals,  painted  in  a  uniform  color 
on  a  ground  of  a  different  tint,  chiefly  brown  on  ash  color. 
In  600  B.  c.  figures  arc  introduced,  brown  on  cream  color; 
a  little  later  black,  white,  and  crimson  figures  appear  with 
incised  outlines.  At  the  date  of  450  B.  c.  we  have  black 
figures  with  a  red  ground,  the  flesh  of  women  white,  also 
black  glazed  vases  with  figures  of  red,  white,  and  blue,  the 
colors  harmonious  and  ornamental,  though  never  seeking 
to  imitate  nature,  except  in  the  few  attempts  of  represent- 
ing flesh  as  white,  ano*  with  no  light  and  shade  ;  but  in 
form,  design,  and  composition  tho  Etruscans  are  unrivalled, 
which  excellence  man;  seek  to  explain  by  saying  that  they 
had  Greek  workmen. 

It  is  of  this  classic  country  we  have  now  to  speak.  Pliny 
(flint.  Nnt.,  lib.  xxxv.)  says  the  Egyptians  boast  of  having 
invented  painting  six  thousand  years  before  it  passed  into 
Greece,  but  adds  :  "  Their  vanity  and  lying  are  well  known." 
However  averse  Pliny  was  to  acknowledge  this  fact,  we  now 
know  it  to  be  true  :  but  the  profit  gained  from  it  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  earliest  art  of  the  Greeks  from  being 
very  rude,  the  author  assuring  us  that  they  were  obliged  to 
write  at  the  bottom  of  their  pictures  tho  name  of  the  object 
represented.  He  refers  at  the  same  time  to  the  perfection  of 
Etruscan  art  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colors  yet  remaining 
on  tho  walls  of  ruined  temples,  older,  he  says,  than  Rome 
itself.  Tradition,  which  always  contains  some  truth,  des- 
ignates Eumaras  the  Athenian  (vide  Pliny)  as  the  first  who 
distinguished  the  sexes;  Cimon  of  Cleone,  who  attempted 
foreshortening,  painted  the  veins,  muscles,  and  articulations 
of  the  joints,  and  gave  to  draperies  their  natural  folds; 
Pana-nus,  who  painted  portraits  in  his  battle-pieces ;  Po- 
lygnotus  of  Thasus,  who  observed  expression  and  grace, 
making  the  lips  smile  and  the  draperies  fly,  ornamenting 
and  arranging  the  hair;  Apollodoras  of  Athens,  celebrated 
for  color,  light,  and  shade  (of  which  this  is  tho  first  men- 
tion i.  ivp  re-en  t  ing  things  "  alive."  Ho  was  one  of  the  great 
pioneers  of  the  ait.  and  lived  about  376  B.  c.,  more  than  a 
century  after  the  perfection  of  sculpture  in  tho  Parthenon. 
The  way  being  opened.  Zeuxis  appeared,  celebrated  for 
natural  ci dor.  or  Hose  imitation  of  color ;  Parrhasius,  the 
first  who  sue. -ceded  in  giving  his  figures  relief,  observing 
manners,  custom-,  end  pas-inns  with  tho  mind  of  a  phi- 
losopher, and  delineating  tho  same  in  his  pictures,  for  which 
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he  first  made  designs  on  parchment  with  pen  and  ink ; 
Pamphilus  applied  perspective  to  painting  and  founded  an 
academy ;  Apelles,  the  Rafael  of  his  age,  seized  that  unde- 
finablo  quality  called  grace;  Caladcs  preferred  subjects 
from  ordinary  life  rather  than  from  history  or  fable,  and 
painted  small  pictures  (our  modern  genre),  and  Marcus 
Ludiua  was  a  celebrated  landscape-painter.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  painting,  as  the  Greeks  knew  it,  was  said  to 
be  invented  by  them.  With  the  Etruscans  it  was  an  orna- 
ment, with  the  Egyptians  it  was  a  record,  with  the  Greeks 
it  was  an  art.  They  first  discovered  its  capabilities  and 
used  it  as  a  medium  of  thought.  None  of  their  pictures 
remain,  but  the  descriptions  of  their  writers  and  the  per- 
fection of  their  sculpture  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  at- 
tained as  high  a  state  of  excellence  as  was  afterwards  at- 
tained in  Italy,  except,  perhaps,  in  color.  They  mostly 
used  panels  to  paint  on,  sometimes  walls,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances canvas.  Apelles.  who  was  a  colorist,  was  said  to 
:mint  with  four  colors,  white,  yellow,  red,  and  black ;  but 
ater,  Pliny  mentions  twenty  pigments,  with  the  manner 
of  preparing,  mixing,  and  using  them,  indicating  those 
that  altered  their  tone  when  applied  to  plaster.  As  at 
present,  they  consisted  of  various  earths,  minerals,  and  ex- 
tracts, tho  last  being  tempered  with  chalk  to  give  them 
consistency.  The  colors  were  mixed  with  gum,  the  yolk 
and  white  of  egg,  and  water — a  method  which  is  called  dis- 
temper. Melted  wax  was  sometimes  used  as  a  varnish. 
Colored  wax  was  also  used  as  a  pigment,  and  afterwards 
melted  into  harmony.  (See  ENCAUSTIC.)  The  Romans  con- 
quered pictures  rather  than  made  them.  Less  ideal  than 
the  Greeks,  they  excelled  in  portraiture,  and  in  their  com- 
positions expressed  more  movement.  Their  art  being  but 
a  reflex  of  that  of  Greece,  it  could  scarcely  ho  called  na- 
tional. The  Byzantine  period  came  next,  through  which 
art  languished,  shackled  by  traditions  to  which  it  was 
unable  to  give  life.  But  finally,  the  old  civilizations  being 
ended  and  a  now  one  established,  its  demand  for  expres- 
sion formed  a  third  great  era  in  painting,  called  the  Ren- 
aissance. 

The  building  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  in  1063,  and  of  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice,  brought  many  Byzantine  artists  into 
Italy,  where  they  had  their  pupils  and  imitators.  Nature 
appears  distorted  rather  than  represented  by  them,  but 
from  this  beginning,  with  a  growth  as  slow  as  that  de- 
scribed in  the  rise  of  Greek  art,  came  the  school  of  Italy. 
Cimabue  (1240-1300)  was  the  first  to  make  any  noticeable 
change  in  the  old  manner,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  arbi- 
trary forms  and  going  to  nature  for  his  inspiration.  The 
three  centuries  from  this  date  are  reckoned  the  period  of 
the  greatest  artistic  activity  the  world  has  known.  Vasari, 
who  died  1574,  mentions  about  176  artists  who  flourished 
during  this  time — painters,  sculptors,  architects,  mosaic- 
workers,  goldsmiths,  and  followers  of  trades  like  leather- 
painters,  armor-makers,  and  others.  Cities  emulated  each 
other  in  the  building  of  churches,  palaces,  theatres,  arches, 
gateways,  and  streets.  The  art  of  engraving  on  wood  and 
copper  belongs  to  this  epoch,  about  the  year  1 441 .  Oil  was 
mado  available  for  the  painter's  use  in  1410  by  John  Van 
Eyck,  who  thus  initiated  our  modern  school  of  painting. 
Perspective  was  again  practised  about  1464,  anatomy  was 
thoroughly  investigated  and  applied  to  art  by  Da  Vinci 
and  Michael  Angelo,  and  painting  on  glass  reached  great 
perfection.  Every  Italian  city  had  its  school  of  paint- 
ing which  boasted  of  some  characteristic  invention,  and 
prided  itself  on  its  line  of  artists,  culminating  in  one  great 
master,  the  result  of  their  teaching.  School  in  this  sense 
does  not  mean  an  academy,  but  a  manner  of  painting,  each 
school  having  a  peculiarity  by  which  it  is  known  and  of 
which  it  is  the  exponent.  That  of  Florence  was  celebrated 
for  drawing  and  learning ;  it  attained  its  highest  perfec- 
tion in  Da  Vinci  (1445-1520)  and  Michael  Angelo  (1474- 
1564).  Tho  Roman  school  found  its  glory  in  Rafael  (1483- 
1520),  noted  for  expression  and  invention.  Bologna  had 
Guido  (1574-1642),  whose  works  are  distinguished  for  de- 
votional grace.  Parma  is  known  by  Correggio  (1494-1534), 
whose  specialty  was  the  poetry  of  light  and  shade.  Naples, 
Genoa,  Mantua,  Cremona,  and  Milan  all  had  their  schools 
and  their  masters.  Venice,  latest  in  date,  and  conse- 
quently most  perfect  in  the  mechanical  parta  of  the  art, 
uniting  sentiment  with  color  in  Titian  (1480-1576),  and 
Greek  appreciation  of  pure  nature,  the  dignity  of  human- 
ity, and  tho  beauty  of  color  in  Paul  Veronese  (1530-88). 
Until  1410  the  Italians  used  the  distemper  of  the  ancients 
to  piiint  with,  and  after  the  discovery  of  oil  it  was  still 
used  in  fresco  painting,  as  it  is  to  this  day.  Most  artists 
of  that  time  painted  in  both,  their  easel-pictures  in  oil  and 
their  frescoes  in  distemper.  Thus  they  mixed  tho  methods, 
used  their  oil  as  water,  made  their  colors  too  thin,  blended 
them  or  washed  them  on,  and  produced  a  hard,  dry  style 
from  not  understanding  the  capabilities  of  their  materials. 
Tho  Venetians,  on  the  contrary,  used  their  colors  in  a  stiff 


paste,  laid  it  on,  not  in  washes,  but  with  separate  strokes 
of  the  brush  j  and  even  their  wall-paintings  were  on  can- 
vas. They  are  the  beginning  of  our  modern  school  of  art. 
The  German  school,  with  Albert  Diirer  (1471-1528),  is 
noted  for  its  close  adherence  to  nature,  but  it  lacks  nobility 
in  its  first  teachers,  and  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  of 
being  too  academical  in  the  later  ones.  The  Flemish 
school,  with  Rubens  (1577-1640),  shows  great  wealth  of 
color  with  poverty  of  ideas.  The  Dutch  school,  with  Rem- 
brandt (1606— 74),  also  shows  grace  and  poetry  of  color,  but 
lacks  refinement  of  subject.  Spain  was  but  a  reflex  of 
Italian  art,  following  most  nearly  Venice.  It  is  refined, 
dignified,  good  in  color  and  drawing,  lending  to  a  bor- 
rowed manner  an  originality  of  treatment,  which  gives  it 
the  right  to  be  called  a  national  school.  Ribera  (d.  1655), 
Zurbaran(  1598-1662),  Velasquez  (1594-1660),  and  Murillo 
(1613-85)  are  its  shining  lights. 

The  art  of  painting,  as  taught  in  the  Middle  Ages,  has 
never  been  lost,  and  our  modern  schools  follow  their  teach- 
ing, uniting  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  their  characteris- 
tics. The  school  of  Munich  of  the  present  day  takes  the 
Roman  for  its  model,  Dusseldorf  imitates  the  Florentine, 
Antwerp  the  Venetian ;  Franco  is  eclectic,  and  has  fol- 
lowers of  every  school.  But  though  the  manner  may  be 
traced,  the  modern  artist  expresses  himself,  his  age.  and 
his  country  in  the  subject  of  his  work.  It  is  thus  that  true 
art  is  always  original,  that  centuries  never  reproduce 
themselves,  nnd  that  invention  always  finds  a  sphere.  The 
Greeks  painted  heroes  and  gods  ;  the  Italians  painted  saints 
and  angels  ;  we  paint  ourselves  or  others  like  ourselves. 
The  art  has  become  democratic,  as  has  the  world.  Archi- 
tecture for  the  first  time  in  history  uses  its  best  energies  to 
build  homes,  not  palaces;  and  modern  art  finds  its  highest 
expression  in  domestic  decoration.  The  individual,  not 
the  prince  or  state,  is  its  patron  ;  consequently,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture  concerns  itself  with  the  broad  interests 
of  the  people,  their  joys  and  sorrows,  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, manners  and  customs.  In  the  arts  which  preceded 
it  this  has  been  sometimes  attempted,  notably  in  the  Dutch 
school,  but  it  never  before  attained  its  present  importance 
or  perfection. 

The  modern  teaching  is  academic.  Most  of  the  great 
cities  have  academies  devoted  to  this  purpose,  the  method 
pursued  being  much  the  same  in  all.  The  student  is  taught 
drawing  from  the  antique  (Grecian  statues,  busts,  and  re- 
liefs, or  casts  taken  from  them).  Charcoal  pencils  are  used 
in  making  the  first  sketch,  as  it  is  easy  to  efface  and  cor- 
rect. The  drawing  is  then  mado  permanent  with  crayons 
(colored  chalks,  black,  white,  and  red),  mistakes  which 
occur  in  this  stage  being  rubbed  out  with  bread-crumbs  or 
India-rubber.  The  rudiments  of  using  the  brush  and 
colors  are  acquired  from  copying  a  few  of  the  best  paint- 
ings. The  outlines  are  here  again  put  in  with  charcoal ; 
when  correct,  this  is  blown  off,  leaving  a  slight  trace,  which 
is  followed  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  containing  a  mixture 
of  drying  oil  and  one  color — any  that  is  preferred  by  the 
student.  The  shadows  of  the  picture  are  usually  marked 
out  with  this  mixture  also,  which  is  then  allowed  to  dry. 
The  palette  is  set — white  in  the  centre,  with  the  browns, 
blues,  and  blacks  to  the  left,  the  yellows  and  reds  to  the 
right.  The  colors  are  mixed  by  the  colorman  of  the  right 
consistency  (that  of  a  stiff  paste)  and  enclosed  in  leaden 
tubes.  They  are  laid  on  the  canvas  with  bristle  brushes, 
round  and  flat,  in  touches,  the  color  thick  in  the  lights 
and  thin  in  the  shadows.  This  may  be  afterwards  re- 
touched when  dry,  and  is  sometimes  glazed,  for  which  lin- 
seed oil  is  mixed  with  a  color  and  washed  over  the  parts 
desired.  Next,  the  student  copies  the  living  model,  both 
nude  and  clothed,  striving  always  to  follow  nature  in  form 
and  color.  During  this  time  the  master  points  out  the 
various  effects  of  expression,  composition,  light,  and  shade. 
The  student  attends  lectures  on  anatomy  from  a  prepared 
subject,  that  he  may  know  the  position  of  the  superficial 
muscles  under  varying  circumstances.,  and  have  correct 
ideas  of  the  skeleton,  the  basis  of  the  human  form.  When 
sufficient  accuracy  has  been  attained,  the  invention  of  a 
picture  is  attempted,  in  which  the  living  model  is  also 
used.  After  the  subject  has  been  decided  upon,  a  sketch 
is  made  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  figures,  their  cos- 
tumes, of  which  the  color  as  well  as  the  form  must  be 
considered,  and  their  attitudes.  The  person  acting  as 
model  is  then  made  to  assume  these  attitudes,  and  the  ar- 
tist proceeds  as  in  copying  a  picture.  Sometimes  the 
model  is  copied  exactly,  as  by  Courbet ;  sometimes  ideally, 
as  with  Delacroix.  It  is  only  in  the  decadence  of  art  that 
a  careful  study  of  nature  is  neglected.  For  amateurs  who 
wish  to  understand  painting,  the  only  way  is  to  study  the 
pictures  themselves  and  seek  for  the  various  qualities  that 
have  been  mentioned  as  forming  the  art.  Any  picture,  to 
be  good,  must  possess  them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
though  it  seldom  happens  that  all  are  present  on  the  same 
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canvas.  Heading  of  pictures  without  neing  th.-m  gives 
but  little  instruction  except  in  the  lii-t"ry  <•!'  art. 

KI.ISI  .1.  II  U.IIKMAX. 

Paint  Kock,  po-t  r,  and  tp.,  Jackson  00.,  Ala.,  on 
Piiint  Ko.-k  liner  ami  the  Memphis  aii'l  Charleston  It.  11. 
l'n|..  1502. 

Paint  Rock,  tp.  of  Marshall  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  471. 

Paints'villc,  post-v.  ami  tp.,  cap.  of  Johnson  co.,  Ky. 
Pop.  217. 

Pnisicl'lo  MJinvAvxii.  1).  at  Taranto  May  c.i.  17-11  :  re- 
ceived lii«  miulMl  education  in  til mscrvatory  of  San 

Onofrio  at  Naples  and  composed  i"  17b:;.  for  tliu  stage  "f 
Bologna,  his   tir-l  opera,  f."   l'ii/n'//n,  whii-li    made   a  great 
I   was   followed,  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten 
.  l,v  aliniit   lifiy  opera*.     From   177(>  to   17SI  ho  was 
director  of  the  open  at  St.  ivter-hurg;  returned  then  by 
way  of  Dresden   and  Vienna  to   Naples,  where   he    ti...k 
-,.  of  (he  operu  :   went  in  18(12  to  Paris  as  director  of 
the  private  orchestra  of  the  First  Consul,  hut  returned  again 
in    I  Mm  tn   Naples,  where  tie  d.  Juno  5.  1810.     Beside   a 
gnat    number    of    masses,  cantatas,  and   symphonies,  he 
'bout  100  operas,  of  which  .Vi'im.  L'l  Mn/inni-'i, 
I  /'I'M./  irict,  eta.  at  one  time  reigned  on  all  stages  of  Eu- 
rope.    At  present  they  are  forgotten. 

Pnis'ley,  town  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew, 
on  the  White  Cart,  i!  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Clyde. 
It  eonitiU  of  an  old  town  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  river,  and  presenting  a  mean  appearance,  and  a  new 
town  on  the  opposite  bank,  paved  and  well  built.  The 
I  is  a  historically  interesting  building,  but  it  is 
the  mily  remarkable  edifice  the  city  contains;  Paisley  is 
merely  a  manufacturing  place.  Of  its  manufactures  cotton 
thread  occupies  the  first  place;  the  value  of  the  annual 
production  of  this  brunch  of  industry  amounts  to  £570,000, 
nnd  it  employs  between  '.WHO  and  4000  people.  Next  in 
importance  rank  the  shawl  manufactures,  which  were 
started  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  and  have  devel- 
oped to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Its  manufactures  of 
silk  gauze  were  flourishing  already  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  employed  5000  looms  in  1784.  Besides 
these  three  chief  branches  of  industry,  many  others  are 
pursued  with  success  in  Paisley,  such  as  cotton  printings, 
andkerehicfs,  carpets,  soap,  and  starch.  Pop.  48,257. 

Paisley,  post-v.  of  Bruce  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  16  miles  N. 
of  Walkerton,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  about  1000. 

Paixhans  Guns*    Pee  COI.UMBIAD  and  ARTILLERY. 

Paix'hans  (HKXUI  JOSKIMI),  d.  at  Mctz  Jan.  22,  1783; 
was  educated  in  the  Polytechnic  School ;  entered  the  army  ; 
1  in  Napoleon's  campaigns,  but  left  active  service 
after  the  Restoration;  was  employed  in  the  war  ministry 
and  on  the  committee  on  the  artillery.  In  1S24  cxpcri- 
wcro  made  at  Brest,  at  Col.  Paixhans'  suggestion, 
upon  cannon  for  horizontal  shell-firing.  The  idea  was 
taken  up  by  the  English  admiralty,  and  the  PAIXIIAXS 
(irxs  (which  see)  were  the  result.  He  published  Coiuid- 
fi-atitnitt  snr  /' ArliU'i-ii'  (ISl.t).  Xnnrt'llp.  /'on-c  maritime 
(1822),  and  Force  et  Faiblfise  de  la  France  (1830).  D. 
near  Metz  Aug.  19,  1854. 

Pa'jaro,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Monterey  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  701. 

Pajaro,  tp.  of  Santa  Cruz  co.,  Cal.     Pop.  3114. 

Pa'kcnham  (Sir  EDWARD  MII-HAKI.).  G.  C.  B.,  a 
brother  of  the  curl  of  Longford,  was  b.  in  Ireland  in  1779  ; 
entered  the  light  dragoons  in  early  life,  nnd  served  with 
brilliant  reputation  under  Wellington  (whose  quartermas- 
ter-general he  became),  and  also  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
IML1  became  major-general;  in  1S14  commanded  the  ex- 
pedition against  New  Orleans ;  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
NY'.v  Orleans  Jan.  8, 1815,  an  action  in  which  he  displayed 
u'rcat  gallantry. 

I'aks,  town  of  Hungary  on  the  Danube,  has  breweries 
and  distilleries  and  trades  in  wine  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce. I'op.  U070. 

Palac'ky  (KUANTISKK),  b.  at  Hodslawitz,  Moravia,  June 

11,  171'S  :  studied  at  Presburg  and  Vienna;  made  very  com- 
prehensive researches  of  documents  relating  to  the  history 
of  Itohomia  in  the  archives  and  libraries  of  Prague,  Pres- 
burg, Vienna.  Munich,  and  Home,  and  wrote  the  Hittnry 
nf  llnhfmln  (.")  vols.,  IMil-fi"),  publishing  at  the  same  time 
the  Arrliir  t'<  *ki/  i.i  Mils..  IMO-lifi).  lieing  a  member  of 
the  Bohemian  diet  and  afterwards  of  the  Austrian  upper 
house,  he  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  politics  as  leader 
of  (ho  Czech  party  and  adherent  of  the  Pun-sIavonic  move- 
ment. His  publications  of  documents  relating  to  the  oldest 
history  of  the  Bohemian  language,  and  to  the  life  and  doc- 
trine of  HUBS,  are  of  great  interest.  D.  May,  1876. 

PalnVios,  a  v.  of  Matngorda  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  35. 

Palivog'raphy  [formed  from  the  Greek  iraAaiik.  "  nn- 
cient,"  and  ypaifrij,  "  writing  "]  ia  the  science  of  reading  old 


manuscript!"  and  determining  their  ago  from  circumstan- 
tial evidence  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  authentication, 
the  data  being  the  materials,  bark,  leaves,  skill,  paper,  etc. 
w!ii<-h  have  been  n-c-1  b-r  writing,  '  r  of  the  let- 

.iid  the  whole  style  of  writing,  the  form  of  signature-, 
superscriptions,  etc..  all  of  which  have  varied  with  time 
and  place.  The  founder  of  thi-  Ki6BO€  w  a  -  .lean  Mubil 

loll,  whose   ft.      I!.      I  t'.jjnni.it'n-n    was   pllbli-licd   111   I  (iSI  .      The 

principal  work  on  the  subject  is  PaUograpkit  univcrtflle 
(5  vols.  fol.,  Paris,  1S3U-45). 

Pala-Ol'ORUS,    the    h.-t     Hy/antine    'i  nded 

the  throne  in  12(11  I. Michael  VIII.,  ami  b.-t  it  in  L4A3 
(Constantino  XIII.).  (See  liv/Mvnxi:  KMI'IHK.)  One 

branch  of  the  family  held  p<.--e--ion  IV l::u.">  to  i :>:;::  of 

Montferrat,  nn  independent,  principality  of  Northern  Italy, 
between  the  territories  of  Piedmont,  (ienoa,  and  .Milan. 
Another  branch  ruled  over  Morea  from  13.su  to  I 

PallPOlUol'ogy  [<Jr.iroAa.os.  '•  ancient, "6iTo,  "beings," 
and  Aoyot,  "  a  discourse"],  the  science  that  treats  of  |.i--il 
remains  of  animals  and  plants.  Though  of  very  modern 
date,  this  science  has  acquired  such  dimensions  that  noth- 
ing but  the  briefest  review  of  its  history  and  conclusions 
can  be  brought  within  the  enforced  limits  of  this  article. 
More  than  2000  years  ago  the  remains  of  marine  animals 
imbedded  in  the  rocks  had  attracted  attention,  and  their 
true  character  had  been  recognized  by  both  the  Egyptian 
and  Ureek  philosophers.  In  after  times  the  minds  of  mm 
were  so  darkened  by  ignorance  and  superstition  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  fossil  shells  were 
observed  in  Northern  Italy,  they  were  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  the  stars,  to  the  fermentation  of  a  certain 
materut  pinyMia,  or  the  action  of  an  imaginary  "plastic 
force,"  and  were  called  "  the  sports  of  nature."  For  two 
centuries  and  a  half  afterward  this  question  of  the  charac- 
ter of  fossils  was  discussed  with  great  interest  and  no  little 
acrimony,  and  the  tide  of  public  sentiment,  mainly  due  to 
monkish  influence;  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the  accep- 
tation of  the  view  that  they  were  the  remains  of  animals 
and  plants  that  had  once  existed  on  the  globe  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  this  theory  were  made  to  suffer  not  only  obloquy, 
but  persecution.  Among  those  who  deserve  special  men- 
tion for  the  clearness  of  their  perception  and  the  boldness 
of  their  defence  of  the  truth  are  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1500), 
Palissy  the  potter  (1580),  Steno  the  Dane  (1659),  and  Scilla, 
a  Sicilian  painter  (1670). 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  old 
superstition  had  been  so  far  vanquished  that  fossils  were 
generally  accepted  as  relics  of  living  organisms  ;  but  it  ii 
doubtful  whether  the  opposition  would  not  have  been  much 
longer  maintained  bad  it  not  been  suggested  that  all 
marine  fossils  were  the  products  of  the  Noachian  deluge, 
and  thus  a  confirmation  of  Scripture.  This  view  was 
quite  generally  entertained  even  as  late  as  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  the  eighteenth  century 
the  facts  of  geology  were  subjects  of  investigation  by  some 
of  the  foremost  intellects  of  the  age,  and  the  true  nature  of 
fossils  having  been  generally  recognized,  they  were  studied 
with  much  care,  both  in  comparison  with  living  forms  and 
in  connection  with  the  strata  that  contained  them.  After 
the  first  great  step  had  been  made,  others  followed,  though 
still  slowly,  and  it  gradually  came  to  be  known  that  most 
of  the  remains  found  buried  in  the  earth  represented  ani- 
mals or  plants  different  from  those  now  living,  and  that 
certain  groups  of  fossils  were  associated  with  certain  strata. 
Still  later  it  was  discovered  that  the  sedimentary  rocks 
formed  a  sequence  which  was  invariable  wherever  observed, 
the  different  members  of  this  sequence  being  identified  by 
their  relative  positions  and  by  their  characteristic  fossils. 
When  a  large  amount  of  material  had  been  collected,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  animal  and  vegetable  forms  buried 
in  the  lowest  and  oldest  rocks  were  most  unlike  i 
living  on  the  surface  of  the  globe :  also,  that  the  fossils 
contained  in  strata  more  recent  than  these  approached 
nearer  and  still  nearer  to  those  now  living.  Thus  it  was 
learned  that  the  earth  in  the  different  geological  ages  had  not 
only  exhibited  great  diversity  of  physical  geography,  but 
that  the  aspects  of  nature  had  varied  greatly,  from  the  prev- 
alence in  each  of  animals  and  plants  peculiar  to  itself.  All 
this  sequence  of  events  required  immense  intervals  of  time, 
and  the  logical  consequence  of  the  acceptance  of  the  truth 
in  regard  to  fossils  was  the  abandonment  of  the  conven- 
tional notion  universally  entertained  in  former  times,  that 
the  earth  was  only  6000  years  old,  and  it  was  seen  that 
millions  of  years  were  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  changes  recorded  on  its  surface.  These  millions 
are  now  generally  conceded  by  all  intelligent  men,  and 
the  dogma  of  6000  years,  formerly  insisted  on  with  such 
pertinacity,  is  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  man's  invention,  and 
without  authority  from  the  Scriptures,  where  the  chronol- 
ogy of  creation  is  left  untold. 
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In  tracing  the  history  of  paleontology  it  may  be  said 
that  the  foundations  of  the  science  as  it  now  exists  were 
really  laid  in  Paris  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, when  (Juvier,  Lamarck,  and  Brongniart  took  up  the 
study  respectively  of  fossil  mammals,  mollusks,  and  plants, 
and  began  the  careful  comparison  of  their  structures— with 
each  other  and  with  living  organisms — which  has  since 
yielded  such  important  results.  From  the  fragmental  or 
otherwise  imperfect  condition  of  many  fossils,  the  more 
obvious  characters,  such  as  were  commonly  used  in  the 
comparison  and  classification  of  living  animals  and  plants, 
could  not  be  appealed  to,  and  attention  was  turned  to  their 
external  forms  and  to  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  frag- 
ments submitted  to  observation.  Thus,  a  single  tooth  or 
bone  was  found  by  Cuvier  to  be  so  characteristic  of  the 
structure  to  which  it  belonged  that,  as  it  was  somewhat 
extravagantly  said,  he  proved  it  to  be  possible  "  from  a 
tooth  or  toe  to  reconstruct  a  whole  lion."  In  this  research 
the  science  of  comparative  anatomy  had  its  origin.  La- 
marck in  a  less  degree  accomplished  for  the  Mollusca  what 
Cuvier  had  done  for  the  vertebrates,  and  Brongniart,  by 
studying  the  nervation  of  leaves  and  the  cell-structure  of 
wood,  showed  that  the  minute  anatomy  of  plants  is  hardly 
less  diagnostic  of  their  relations  than  their  external  and 
more  apparent  characters.  In  order  to  make  such  com- 
parisons intelligently,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  sub- 
ject living  forms  and  structures  to  a  far  more  close  and 
careful  study  than  had  before  been  bestowed  on  them.  The 
result  was  not  simply  the  discovery  of  characters  by  which 
extinct  forms  could  be  compared  with  living  ones,  but  a 
Hood  of  light  was  poured  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  or- 
ganization and  relation  of  living  animals  and  plants, 
greatly  to  the  advance  of  zoology  and  botany. 

Life  of  the  Geological  Ages. 


Eras. 

Ages. 

Periods. 

PSYCHOZOIC,. 

AGE  OF  MAN. 

Human. 

CENOZOIC  

AGE  OF  MAMMALS 
AND  ANUIOSI'KK.MS. 

Quaternary. 
Tertiary. 

MESOZOIC  

AGE  OF  REPTILES 
AND  CYCADS. 

Cretaceous. 
Jurassic. 
Triassic. 

CAHBONIFEROI-S, 
OR  AGE  OF  AMPHIB- 
IANS AND  ACROGENS. 

Permian. 

Carboniferous. 
Sub-Carboniferous. 

DEVONIAN,  on 
AGE  OF  FISHES. 

Catskill. 
Chemung. 
Hamilton. 
Corniferous. 
Oriskany. 

PALAEOZOIC... 

SILURIAN,  on 

I'pper  Silurian. 

Helderberg. 
Salina. 
Niagara. 

AND  ALG.E. 

Lower  Silurian. 

Hudson. 
Trenton. 
Calciferous. 
Primordial. 

KO/OIC  

Eozoic. 

The  above  table  exhibits  the  principal  subdivisions  of  the 
geological  column.  The  details  of  each  of  the  great  sys- 
tems will  be  found  in  the  article  GEOLOGY. 

Palaeontology  has  also  broadened  and  deepened  our 
knowledge  of  the  living  flora  and  fauna  by  illuminating 
the  whole  subject  of  classification.  THe  number  of  fossil 
species  known  in  some  departments  of  natural  history  far 
exceeds  that  of  those  now  living,  and  the  material  for 
comparison  is  not  only  thus  proportionately  increased, 
but  the  extinct  forms  so  frequently  supply  the  missing 
links  in  the  classification  of  recent  species  that  their  aid 
is  now  regarded  as  indispensable.  Our  living  forms  are 
often  so  disconnected  that  their  relationships  are  exceed- 
ingly obscure,  and  their  classification  constitutes  a  kind  of 


brought  into  beautiful  relationship  and  symmetry.  We 
are  compelled  to  look  to  palaeontology  for  the  origin  and 
history  of  our  living  groups  of  animals  and  plants;  and 
although  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  organisms  which 
have  existed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  have  probably 


perished,  and  the  great  treasury  of  the  earth  holds  far 
more  material  than  has  been  taken  from  it,  we  may  still 
say  that  palaeontology  has  given  us  all  we  know  of  the  his- 
tory of  life  on  the  globe.  Every  day  adds  to  the  value  and 
interest  of  its  teaching,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
through  the  study  of  extinct  forms  of  life  we  shall  ulti- 
mately gain  what  we  now  lack — a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  system  of  nature. 

The  value  of  palaeontology  is  also  manifested  in  an- 
other and  eminently  practical  way.  Since  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  certain  fossils  are  peculiar  to  certain  strata, 
that  fact  has  been  made  the  basis  of  the  classification  of  the 
entire  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  and  all  the  great  groups 
into  which  the  geological  series  has  been  divided  are  named 
according  to  the  character  of  the  remains  of  life  they  con- 
tain. This  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  table  given 
above,  in  which  the  different  geological  systems  are  placed 
in  their  relative  positions,  with  their  current  names. 

The  following  is  a  brief  rt'snme  of  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  life  of  each  of  the  geological  ages,  beginning 
with  the  oldest : 

The  Geological  Record. — The  materials  which  compose 
the  earth's  crust  form  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks — the 
igneous,  the  sedimentary,  and  the  mctamorphic.  Of  these, 
the  first  class  includes  those  that  are  the  direct  products 
of  fusion,  such  as  igneous  granite,  syenite,  porphyry, 
trachyte,  basalt,  lava  in  all  its  different  forms,  pumice, 
obsidian,  etc.  These  were  undoubtedly  the  first-formed 
rocks  in  tbe  consolidation  of  the  globe,  and  they  constituted 
the  primeval  continents.  As  soon,  however,  as  these  rocks 
were  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  they  began  to 
be  worn  down  and  washed  away,  and  the  materials  derived 
from  them  were  deposited  as  sediments  in  the  first  existing 
water-basins.  That  process  went  on  through  subsequent 
ages,  so  that  most  of  the  rocks  which  we  now  encounter 
belong  to  the  class  of  sedimentary  deposits.  These  are 
conglomerates,  sandstones,  shales,  limestones,  etc.,  the  con- 
solidated forms  of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  calcareous  mud. 
The  solidification  of  these  rocks  is  mainly  due  to  the 
cementing  of  their  particles  by  solutions  of  silica  or  lime. 
When  baked  by  heat  or  penetrated  by  highly-heated  water 
or  steam  they  have  been  rendered  much  more  compact  and 
crystalline,  and  have  been  converted  into  what  arc  called 
metamorphic  or  changed  rocks.  The  process  of  destruc- 
tion and  re-creation  of  rocks  is  now  going  on  with  perhaps 
as  great  activity  as  ever,  and  can  be  easily  observed.  The 
rain  that  falls  on  the  land,  assisted  by  sun  and  frost,  is 
constantly  disintegrating  the  materials  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Part  of  this  material  is  dissolved  and  part 
mechanically  divided,  until  it  can  be  washed  down  through 
the  channels  of  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  magnitude  of  the 
valleys  excavated  by  the  currents  of  rivers  attest  the  po- 
tency of  this  agent.  Shore-waves  are  still  more  effective 
agents  of  destruction  ;  whether  they  break  on  cliff  or  beach, 
they  are  constantly  employed  in  grinding  up,  and  by  their 
undertow  carrying  away,  the  barriers  against  which  they 
beat.  Nothing  can  resist  their  force  and  industry.  In 
time  the  most  iron-bound  coasts  and  broadest  continents 
would  be  swept  away  in  their  slow  but  sure  advance,  and 
the  comminuted  materials  would  be  spread  far  and  wide  in 
the  rear  of  their  line  of  progress. 

Another  influence  has  greatly  facilitated  the  action  of 
shore-waves,  for  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  constantly  warp- 
ing up  and  down,  and  over  wide  areas  the  subsidence  of 
the  land  has  permitted  the  sea  to  come  in  and  cover  much 
of  what  was  before  a  continental  surface,  and  spread  over 
it  its  series  of  sediments.  This  we  know  from  finding  far 
inland  rocks  full  of  marine  organisms;  and  we  learn  from 
these,  further,  that  over  much  of  the  land  now  inhabited 
by  man  the  sea  has  rolled  not  once,  but  many  times.  Just 
what  effect  was  produced  by  such  invasions  can  be  best 
learned  by  examining  the  present  action  of  the  sea.  On 
any  whore  beaten  by  the  waves  we  find  along  the  sea-margin 
a  belt  of  sand  or  gravel  upon  which  the  grinding  force  of 
the  waves  has  been  exerted.  This  we  call  the  sea-beach, 
and  it  is  a  place  from  which  material  is  always  being  re- 
moved. Outside  of  this  the  sea-bottom  is  covered  with  a 
constantly  accumulating  sediment  worn  from  the  beach  or 
brought  down  by  rivers,  and  whicb  consists  of  finer  me- 
chanical materials,  sand  or  clay.  Still  farther  out,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  wash  of  the  land,  a  calcareous  mud 
accumulates,  derived  from  the  hard  parts  of  marine  animals, 
which  have  the  power  to  draw  from  sea-water  the  lime 
that  forms  their  shells  or  bones.  This  we  may  therefore 
call  an  organic  sediment.  Hence,  the  materials  thrown 
down  by  the  sea  naturally  arrange  themselves  in  three 
belts,  more  or  less  blended  along  their  margins — viz.  (1) 
that  of  the  coarse  mechanical  materials,  gravel  and  coarse 
sand,  along  the  beach  ;  (2)  sand  and  clay,  forming  off-shore 
deposits;  and  (3)  outside  of  this  and  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  a  calcareous  mud  or  organic  sediment.  In  any  sub- 
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mergence  of  the  Inml  these  different  belts  would  move  in- 
land in  regular  order.     Kir- 1.  I  lie  sea-beach,  with  its  coarser 

iind   liner   mechanical    sediments,  gravel,    sand,  and  cla\, 

funning  an  ttlbrokea  -licet,  v-ould   he  spread  o\cr  ill!  the 

;  :  and  in  the  rear  of  this  and  wherever 

deep   and    clear    \\atci  B    layer   of  ooze    orealca 

rcous  mud  w-tuld  he  laid  down  on  top  of  tin-  rneri 
sediment-.  Should  tin-  sea  for  :i  long  time  occupy  tin-  Mil). 
merged  an -a,  this  organic  sediment  might  accumulate  to  a 
great  thirkne-s,  and  irhen  Consolidated  would  form  a  lime- 
st  >:t*'  full  'if  llu'  shells  of  niollu-k-  and  other  traces  of 
DO  lii'e.  When  the  land  was  again  slowly  elevated,  the 
'A. mid  .-hallow  and  retire.  !ca\  ui^  a  mixed  sediment, 
formed  by  the  mechanical  material  drained  from  the  land 
an  1  t!ir  calrareoii-  deposit  of  the  sen,  as  the  last  product 
ol'liiis  inva-ion.  In  ten-  word-,  the  result  of  each  submer- 
gence would  be  the  formation  of  a  circle  or  trinity  of  de- 
posits— viz.  a  sheet  of  mechanical  sediment  at  the  bottom, 
a  greater  or  less  muss  nf  org.inii!  sediment  in  the  middle, 
it  inn  of  mixed  clay  and  lime  at  top.  If  in 
lit"  advance  or  retiring  of  the  sea  the  natural  progre--  '  I' 
Dtl  were  el ked  or  reversed,  there  would  be  an  alter- 
nation of  strata  in  any  particular  locality,  according  as 
shore,  off-shore,  and  open-sea  condition!  prevailed  there. 
It  should  also  be  said  that  where  ashore  submei  -i^-d  and 
I  upon  by  advancing  shore-waves  was  eompo-ed  ,,(' 
limc-foiii'  onU,  the  mechanical  materials  resulting  from 
the  aetion  of  the  waves  would  he  conglomerates  of  lime- 
stone pelilile-  and  limestone — forthcre  would  he  no  material 
from  which  ijuartz  conglomerate  and  sandstone  could  bo 
produced. 

In  due  time  after  the-  retreat  of  the  sea  the  land  would 
bo  clothed  with  vegetation,  cut  by  the  draining  streams 
int'i  hills  and  valleys,  and  more  or  less  covered  with  gravel 
and  sand  brought  from  portions  of  the  continent  not  cov- 
ered by  the  previous  submergence.  If  excavations  were 
made  mi  this  hind,  beneath  the  soil  would  be  found  impure 
limestones;  below  Ihcs,..  purer  limestones;  and  still  lower, 
strata  of  -hale,  sandstone,  or  conglomerate,  resting  upon, 
the  eroded  pre-existing  continent.  If,  after  the  lapse 
of  thousands  or  millions  of  years,  another  submergence 
should  take  phi-e,  it  would  result  in  a  similar  circle  of 
sediments,  but  these  would  differ  from  the  previous  ones  in 
this,  that  during  the  great  lapse  of  time  the  fauna  of  the 
.loiild  probably  have  greatly  changed,  and  the  new 
sediments  would  contain  a  different  group  of  fossils  from 
the  old.  Afterward,  no  matter  how  much  broken  up  and 
contorted  these  strata  might  be,  and  how  much  alike  they 
wore  in  lithological  characters,  they  could  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fossils. 

This  imaginary  history  is,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  an  ac- 
curate description  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  formation 
'logical  systems.     The  oldest  rocka 

of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  are  those  of  the  Eozoio 
ii.  the  Laurentian  and  lluronian.  Tin-care  now  ex- 
posed along  the  belt  extending  from  Labrador  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  and  thence  northward  to  the  Arctic  Sea, and 
in  the  adjacent  areas  of  the  Adirondacks,  a  portion  of  the 
Alleghany  bolt,  and  a  district  S.  of  Lake  Superior.  This 
Eozoic  arc.v  is  bordered  by  a  plain  composed  of  Silurian, 
Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  rocks,  mostly  marine  sed- 
iments deposited  in  tho  sea,  which  at  different  times  ad- 
vanced and  retreated  along  tho  slopes  of  the  old  conti- 
nent. The  mechanical  materials  which  form  tho  Paheozoic 
strata  have  been  derived  from  this  continent  as  it  has 
been  worn  down  by  shore-waves  and  atmospheric  erosion, 
and  these  alternate  with  limestones  which  were  deposited 
by  the  sea  from  organic  materials  when  it  stood  at  its 
deepest.  The  mechanical  sediments  are  naturally  thickest 
along  the  old  shore  lines.  an,|  thin  out  and  give  place  to 
tones  in  the  direction  of  the  sea-basins.  Each  of  the 
formations  referred  to  consists,  at  base,  of  a  mass  of 
mechanic*!  material— sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate 
—  often  ripple-marked  and  sun-cracked,  showing  that 
they  were  snore  and  shallow-water  deposits-  while  the 
limestones  winch  form  the  central  mass  of  each  circle 
pure  and  of  great  thickness,  could  only  have  accu- 
mulated  In  I  -oiparath  elv  d, -ar  sea-water.  The 

:  each  series  consist,  us  a  "cneral  rule  of 
or  alternations  of  limestone  and  sh'ale, 
proved   by  many  circumstances  to  bo  the  deposit  of  shal- 
low Eng  and  retiring  seas. 

In  the  Lower  Silurian  circle  of  deposits  the  basal  raem- 
the  Potsdam  sandstone.  This  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  throughout  all  the  great 
basin  which  extends  from  the  Alk-hanic-,  the  Adiron- 
dack-, and  the  Canadian  highlands  to  tho  ]!laek  Hills 
and  Rocky  .Mountains.  \Vherever  it  has  been  examined 
tile  Potsdam  sandstone  rests  on  tho  upturned  an  I  eroded 
edges  of  the  Laurentinn  and  lluronian  rocks,  has  generally 
conglomerate  at  the  base,  often  shows  ripple-marks  and 


sun-cracks,  and  its  layers  are  sometimes  covered  with  im- 
pressions of  fucoids.     Its  characteri-lic  animal  fos,-ils  are 
beach  inhabiting   linguloid  shells   i  /,„, .j,,/,/,;,,    /,,„,,, 
etc.  i,  and  e\  cry  thing  proves  it  to  be 

file    Pot-dam  succeeded    :ibo\c  liv  a  great 

limestone  ('urination,  divi-ible  into  several  members  where 
deposited  near  tlie  old  -h'.ie-  and  affected  by  local  eh  i 
but  in  tho  interior  of  the  continental   basin  an  indii 
salcareou  ma-s.     This  j.  the  dcp..sit   from  the  sea  which 
formed  the  Pot-dam  sandstone  in  its   encroachment  M 

land.      In   its   h.ng  occupation  of  tin i.|iicrcd  territory 

this  sea  precipitated  on  its  sandy  bottom  a  layer  of  calca- 
reous mud  sufficient  to  form,  on  an  average,  1000  iM 
limestone.     Tin-  limeitonc  is  not  only  tilled  with,  but  in 

many  place-  is  totally  made  up  of.  the  remains  of  the  in- 
verted,rate  animals!  (there  were  then  no  vertebrates  in  ex- 
i-teucc)  whirl,  inhabited  its  waters.  The  Trenton  limc- 

M ),'roilp.  as   we  may  call    by  a  general  n: 

me, its   deposited    h\  the   abiding    Lower  Silurian  sea.  has 
been  deeply  cut  in  many  directions  by  tho  erosion  of  our 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  its  fossils  have  bocn  8O  carefully  ool 
Icctcd    and    .studied    that   they  have  gi  \  en  us   i.hat  tat 
considered  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  marine  life  of  the 
time  and  place  in  which  they  lived.     Above  the  Tn 
.lie.  in  most  parts  of  the  interior  basin  of  our  I 
nent.  are  calcareous  shales  or  earthy  limestone-,  called  the 
Hudson  River  group,  which  contain  some  f.inns  of  lit',,  not 
found  in  the  lower  and  purer  limestone  series,  and  which, 
by  a  combination  of  proofs,  arc  shown  to  bo  th 
of  a  shallowing  and  retiring  sea.     This  epoch  forms  the 
closing  chapter  of   tho   Lower   Silurian  ago.     A    similar 
group  of  strata  found  in  other  parts  of  tho  world,  holding 
the  same  relative  position  and  marking  the  same  rel 
period  in  the  sequence  of  events,  gives  us  wider  views  of 
this  age  in  the  world's  history,  and  proves  a  general  uni- 
formity in  the  aspects  of  life  on  the  globe. 

Above  tho  Lower  Silurian  series  of  rocks  over  great  areas 
we  find  another  group  of  deposits,  to  which  the  name  I'p- 
per  Silurian  system  has  been  given,  ami  this  exhibits  a 
remarkable  similarity  of  structure  to  the  lower  scries. 
The  base  of  the  group  is  a  well-marked  sheet  of  mechan- 
ical sediment,  the  Medina  sandstone,  locally  a  conglomer- 
ate. This  also  is  ripple-marked,  and  its  layers  arc  often 
covered  with  impressions  of  Lingula  and  fucoids,  but  of 
quite  different  species  from  thoso  which  lived  on  the  Pots- 
dam beaches  of  the  first  Silurian  sea.  Tho  Medina  sand- 
stone is,  however,  much  less  widely  spread  than  the  Pots- 
dam, as  it  rapidly  thins  to  an  edge  in  passing  from  the 
old  shore  toward  the  sea-basin. 

Above  the  Medina  lies  another  great  calcareous  group, 
locally  divided  into  the  Clinton  and  Niagara,  but  becom- 
ing more  homogeneous  to  the  S.  and  W.,  and  evidently 
the  deposit  of  a  groat  body  of  water  which  had  again  sub- 
merged much  of  tho  area  left  bare  by  the  retirement  of  the 
Trenton  sea.  Of  the  animal  forms  imbedded  in  tho  sediments 
of  this  second  sea,  numerous  as  they  arc,  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  can  be  asserted  to  be  identical  with  those  that 
inhabited  tho  first.  This  indicates  that  during  the  in- 
terval between  tho  formation  of  the  two  sets  of  deposits, 
down  in  the  oceanic  basins  that  have  always  been  ocean, 
the  marine  life  of  tbo  globe  had  been  almost  completely 
revolutionized.  By  what  causes  these  changes  were  effected 
wo  can  as  yet  only  conjecture,  as  the  record  of  this  inter- 
val, which  must  have  been  immense,  is  almost  unknown 
to  us. 

After  the  Niagara  sea  had  stood  long  enough  upon  the 
land  it  occupied  to  throw  down  upon  the  Medina  sandstone 
perhaps  500  feet  of  organic  sediment  (the  Niagara  and 
Clinton  limestone  groups),  the  land  was  elevated  so  that 
the  Niagara  sea  was  greatly  shallowed  and  partly  with- 
drawn. A  landlocked  basin,  lying  between  tho  Adiron- 
dack and  the  Cincinnati  arch,  covering  parts  of  tho  ad- 
jacent areas  of  New  York,  Canada,  and  Ohio,  was,  how- 
ever, left.  In  this  basin  the  salt  water  was  evaporated. 
us  in  the  Dead  Sea  or  Salt  Lake,  till  it  precipitated  its 
solid  constituents  in  great  sheets  of  salt  and  gypsum,  in- 
termingled with  earthy  matter  washed  into  it,  the  whole 
forming  saliferous  marls,  the  Salina  group,  which  in  ( 
tral  Now  York  has  a  thickness  of  nearly  1000  feet.  Sub- 
sequently, the  ocean-water  again  flowed  in,  and  remained 
long  enough  to  deposit  tho  lleldcrberg  scries  of  impure 
limestones.  Of  them  the  most  important  member  is  tho 
Water-lime,  so  named  from  its  earthy  limestones,  which 
have  hydraulic  properties.  When  this  formation  had  been 
laid  down,  the  continent  was  again  elevated,  but  most  rapid- 
ly toward  tho  W.,  making  the  Helderberg  rocks  thickest  to- 
ward the  E. ;  and  the  sea  was  then  withdrawn,  completing 
if  .-e.-ond  circle  of  sediments  and  closing  the  history  of 
the  I'ppcr  Silurian  age. 

A  third  circle  of  deposits  was  in  after  times  laid  down  on 
the  Upper  Silurian,  and  forms  what  is  known  as  the  Do- 
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vonian  system.  Of  this  the  Oriskany  sandstone  and  Scho- 
haric  grit  form  the  mechanical  shore-deposit  which  lies  at 
the  base  of  the  series;  the  Corniferous  limestone,  the  cal- 
careous centre,  the  product  of  the  sojourn  of  the  ocean 
in  this  third  submergence;  and  the  Hamilton  shales  and 
limestones,  the  mixed  sediments  produced  by  the  shallow- 
ing, retiring  Devonian  sea.  The  life  of  this  sea  differed  even 
more  from  that  of  the  Niagara  age  than  that  did  from  the 
Trenton;  for  among  the  thousands  of  marine  invertebrates 
which  lived  in  and  retired  with  the  Niagara  sea,  not  more 
than  a  mere  handful,  perhaps  a  half  dozen  species,  sur- 
vived to  join  the  hordes  which  peopled  the  inflowing  De- 
vonian sea.  The  fauna  of  the  Devonian  age  shows  this 
marked  difference  from  those  that  preceded  it,  that  while 
in  the  Silurian  seas  all  the  great  groups  of  invertebrate 
life  were  fully  represented,  in  this  country  no  traces  of 
vertebrates  have  been  found  in  any  deposit  older  than  the 
Devonian.  In  the  Corniferous  sea,  however,  fishes  abound- 
ed, and  attained  such  dimensions,  and  were  so  well  armed 
for  attack  and  defence,  that  they  would  if  now  living 
prove  formidable  antagonists  to  even  the  most  powerful 
of  existing  fishes.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  great 
fish-fauna  we  as  yet  have  no  satisfactory  information,  for 
it  comes  into  our  view  from  the  depths  of  the  primeval 
ocean  full  grown  and  complete.  If  it  had  a  birth  and  in- 
fancy, the  records  of  that  interesting  period  in  its  history 
are  as  yet  inaccessible  to  us.  In  the  Old  World,  fishes 
made  their  appearance  in  the  last  portion  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  age ;  and  as  their  remains  are  found  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  group  equivalent  in  ago  to  our  Niagara,  wo 
thus  have  evidence  that  they  inhabited  the  Upper  Silurian 
sea  in  the  later  period  of  its  existence.  These  first  fishes 
are  there  few  and  small,  and  no  clue  has  yet  been  obtained 
to  their  origin. 

Another  great  advance  in  the  life  of  this  continent  has 
left  its  record  in  the  Devonian  rocks.  In  the  strata  formed 
in  the  preceding  ages  no  traces  of  land-plants  have  been 
found,  but  in  those  of  the  Devonian  age  the  remains  of  a 
varied  and  beautiful  terrestrial  flora  are  met  with  in  many 
localities.  The  plants  of  this  age  were  cryptogamous,  but 
they  included  many  species  of  the  highest  of  this  group — 
ferns,  lycopods,  and  equiseta  far  exceeding  in  size  any  of 
their  living  representatives.  In  the  Old  World,  land- 
plants,  like  fishes,  left  their  traces  in  the  Upper  Silurian 
rocks,  but  there,  as  here,  all  indications  of  their  origin  are 
as  yet  wanting. " 

13y  continuing  the  analysis  of  the  geological  formations 
through  those  of  a  later  date,  it  could  be  shown  that  they 
exhibit  the  same  general  structure  with  those  already  ex- 
amined, and  that  they  resolve  themselves  into  circles  of 
deposition  which  are  the  records  of  a  similar  sequence  of 
events  to  those  already  noted.  For  the  present  purpose  it 
is  unnecessary  to  carry  the  .study  farther,  as  the  examples 
cited  will  illustrate  the  character  and  mode  of  formation 
of  the  record  to  which  we  must  go  for  our  information  in 
regard  to  the  life  history  of  the  globe.  Each  great  for- 
mation exhibits  a  degree  of  unity  in  its  fauna  and  flora 
which  has  induced  its  erection  into  a  distinct  system,  or 
group,  and  is  composed  of  a  circle  of  deposits  which 
mark  a  more  or  less  extensive  submergence  of  the  country 
where  they  are  found.  The  great  subdivisions  of  the 
geological  column  are  the  products  of  great  and  wide- 
spread changes  of  this  nature,  and  such  as  have  occurred 
in  different  countries,  if  not  at  the  same  absolute,  at  least 
at  the  same  relative,  time,  so  that  they  reveal  with  more  or 
less  fulness  the  aspects  of  nature  in  the  periods  or  ages  of 
their  formation.  The  views  which  geology  thus  affords  us 
of  the  life  of  the  globe  cannot  in  any  one  country  form  a 
continuous  panorama,  but  rather  a  series  of  detached  ta- 
bleaus,  in  some  instances  separated  by  long  and  as  yet 
blank  intervals.  Since  the  marine  life  of  the  geological  ages 
is  by  far  most  fully  represented  in  this  record,  and  since 
the  seas,  occupying  a  far  greater  area  than  the  land,  have 
been  more  continuous  and  uniform  in  their  existence,  it 
might  be  inferred  that  the  record  of  marine  life  would  be 
so  nearly  complete  as  to  enable  us  to  read  from  it  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  changes  through  which  it  has  passed ;  but 
from  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  and  relation  of  de- 
posits left  by  the  sea  now  exposed  to  our  inspection,  it  will 
be  seen  that  for  any  one  country  the  geological  record  of 
even  marine  life  forms  a  series  of  chapters  separated  by 
blank  intervals  of  such  length  that  the  thread  of  the  story 
is  often  nearly  lost.  By  comparing  chapter  with  chapter 
or  picture  with  picture  we  are  struck  with  the  great  differ- 
ences they  exhibit,  and  easily  trace  through  nil  a  progress 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  as  we  say,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex,  from  the 
generalized  to  the  specialized.  We  may  also  note  great 
and  progressive  changes  in  the  fauna  of  the  sea  during  the 
long  period  of  its  occupation  of  any  submerged  territory. 
The  study  of  the  fauna  of  one  great  limestone  group  may 


give  us  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  influences  by 
which  species  are  evolved  or  created;  but  demonstration 
of  the  derivation  of  the  great  geological  groups,  one  from 
another,  if  they  have  been  so  derived,  may  perhaps  never 
be  reached  until  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep  are  fully  re- 
vealed to  us.  By  comparing  the  deposits  that  are  alter- 
nated in  different  countries,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  one 
supplies  in  part  what  the  other  lacks;  but  detailed  study 
has  extended  over  so  small  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
that  comparatively  little  light  has  been  thrown  by  such 
comparisons  on  the  great  questions  of  biology. 

In  addition  to  the  series  of  marine  pediments,  which 
constitute  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  geological  col- 
umn, there  are  two  other  classes  of  deposit  which  sometimes 
contain  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants,  and  therefore 
form  a  portion  of  the  record  from  which  we  may  read  the 
history  of  life  of  the  past  ages.  These  are  lacustrine  and 
terrestrial  deposits.  The  first  category  includes  all  strata 
deposited  in  lakes  of  salt  or  fresh  water.  The  sediments 
that  have  accumulated  in  such  basins  are,  in  quantity,  as 
far  surpassed  by  marine  deposits  as  the  bodies  of  inland 
water  are  exceeded  in  area  by  oceans;  and  yet  from  the 
fact  that  all  landlocked  basins  which  have  existed  have 
been  surrounded  by  areas  occupied  by  land  animals  and 
plants,  they  have  been  the  repositories  of  most  of  the  ter- 
restrial forms  that  have  been  preserved. 

Any  lake-basin  into  which  rivers  flow  receives  much  sed- 
iment, and  with  this  leaves,  fruits,  and  floated  tree-trunks, 
which  in  turn  sink  to  the  bottom  and  are  buried  in  silt, 
that  settles  down  over  them  as  gently  as  falling  snow. 
Here  they  may  be  preserved  through  countless  ages,  until 
some  of  the  changes  constantly  taking  place  on  the  land- 
surface  bring  them  resurrection.  In  the  same  mariner 
the  remains  of  land  and  water  animals  are  buried  in  lake- 
sediments.  These  include  not  only  fishes  and  molliusks 
which  are  aquatic  in  habit,  but  all  the  reptiles,  mammals, 
and  even  birds  that  frequent  the  water,  are  sure  to  find 
in  it  their  graves.  Sooner  or  later,  too,  most  terrestrial 
animals  which  inhabit  the  shores  of  lakes  or  the  valleys 
of  streams  are  by  floods  and  other  accidents  drowned  and 
floated  to  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the  freight  a  river- 
current  bears.  In  process  of  time  lake-basins  are  shal- 
lowed by  accumulations  of  sediment  in  them,  and  by  slow 
but  incessant  wearing  away  of  their  outlets.  Thus,  tho 
area  once  covered  by  water  becomes  in  time  dry  land;  and 
in  many  instances  the  streams  which  once  flowed  through 
lakes,  after  the  water-basins  have  been  drained,  have  cut 
deeply  into  the  ancient  lake-sediments,  bringing  all  their 
hidden  treasures  to  light.  From  deposits  of  this  kind 
have  been  obtained  nearly  all  the  strange  and  varied 
forms  of  mammalian  life  which  inhabited  the  globe  imme- 
diately anterior  to  the  advent  of  man.  The  gypsum-beds 
of  Paris,  which  contain  /'itltrotltcrimn  and  other  extinct 
animals,  studied  with  such  important  results  by  Cuvier; 
those  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  in  India,  where  Falconer  and 
Cautley  found  Siratherittm,  the  (Jane.^a  elephant,  etc.  ; 
and  those  from  which  Leidy,  Marsh,  and  Cupc  have  ob- 
tained the  material  that  has  enabled  them  to  rehabilitate 
the  Tertiary  fauna  of  America, — all  belong  to  tho  same 
category. 

Among  lake-deposits  should  be  also  included  the  can- 
nel  coals  and  bituminous  shales,  which  were  formed  at 
the  bottoms  of  lagoons  in  the  old  coal-marshes.  Here  we 
sometimes  find  within  the  space  of  a  few  acres  and  the 
thickness  of  half  a  foot  the  remains  of  many  genera  and 
species  of  fishes  and  amphibians  that  inhabited  the  waters 
of  landlocked  basins.  The  terrestrial  deposits  include 
peat-bogs  and  their  ancient  representatives,  coal-beds,  in 
whk-h  wo  find  nearly  all  the  forms  of  vegetation  which 
flourished  within  the  area  they  occupied;  travertine,  cave 
deposits,  amber,  etc. 

In  the  foregoing  list  all  the  purely  fossillfcrous  deposits 
have  been  enumerated,  but  the  life  of  past  ages  has  left  us 
as  part  of  its  record  still  another  class  of  inscriptions — viz. 
the  ''footprints  on  the  sands  of  time"  made  by  bird  or 
beast  on  tho  shores  of  ancient  lakes,  bays,  or  seas.  Of 
these,  the  most  striking  examples  are  furnished  by  the  so- 
called  bird  tracks — probably  for  the  most  part  reptilian — 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  As  indicative  of  the  absolute 
richness  and  yet  relative  poverty  of  the  geological  record, 
these  inscriptions  are  of  peculiar  interest. 

From  the  foregoing  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  geological  record  has  been  formed  a  general  idea  of  its 
scope  and  trustworthiness  may  be  gained.  In  consider- 
ing it  as  a  whole,  it  will  bo  noticed  that  it  is  as  yet  an 
incomplete  and  broken  narrative,  but  that  such  portions 
of  it  as  have  been  recovered  and  deciphered  give  a  series 
of  pictures  of  tho  aspects  of  nature  in  past  ages  which 
are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
incompleteness  of  any  exposition  that  can  now  be  given 
of  the  life-history  of  the  globe  is  dependent  on  two 
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causes:  (1)  the  imperfections  of  the  record  itself:  12}  cjiir 
incomplete  recovery  and  transition  of  that  which  remains. 
Tlir  impei  fectinli~  nl'  tlir  geological  record  an-  also  "I'  two 
kiml.-.  So  tar  as  we  nmv  know,  all  the  earlier  chapters 
arc  rendered  illegible  by  the  metamnrphism  ul'  the  stone 
tablcts  mi  whieh  they  were  inscribed.  'I'lie  beginnings  of 
life  were  probftbl  "i  the  Laun-ntiaii  and  lluron- 

ian  rock-,  hut,  though  traces  of  aneieiit  m-rriptions  are 
everywhere  \  isihle.  they  are  here  almost  obliterated.  With 
the  except  .  ii"  imli\  idual  nrgan- 

iimi    ha  10  lieen  I'ollllil  ill  the  Ko/.oie  rocks,  though  organic 
:rnts,  an-1   even   organic   matter,  are    abundant.      Our 
knowledge    of    the    progress    aii'l    <h-\ elopmcnt    of    life    is 
then-fore  drawn  from  a   study  of  the  remains  of  the  ani- 
mals ami  plants  found  in  the  upper  half  of  the  geological 
column.      This  portion  of  the  narrative  also  has  its  imper- 
f '''I! "iis.      In  the  first  plai-e,  it  has  been  hut  partially  reail. 
The  studv  given  to  the  faume  and  llor:o  of  the  different 
ns,   though   snflicicnt   to  iletermine  their 
rial  characters  and  fully  to  warrant  the  broader  gen- 
eralizations  of  the  pahi'ontiiln'-'i-t  -,    is   still    in   pi-" 
NrwfacN  are  being  gathered   day  hy  day.  anil  this  new 
m;iten:il    explains,  and   sometimes    qualities,  conclusions 
ba.-ed  iijiot]  prc\i»us  experience. 

From  tlie  very  nature  of  the  case,  also,  the  record  must 
always  remain  in  sonic  respe'Ms  incomplete.  Wo  hilve 
seen  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  sedimentary  strata 
are  marine,  and  hence  ihc  remains  of  marine  life  have  been 
in  nil  ages  much  more  fully  preserved  than  those  of  the 
lan-1.  'i\cr  all  the  area  occupied  by  the  sea  in  any  age 
we. might  expect  to  find  traces,  of  the  organisms  inhabit- 
ing that  sea  that  possessed  tissues  or  parts  which  would 
rnltl  decay  ;  yet  on  the  continents  of  the  same  age  com- 
paratively few  of  the  terrestrial  animals — birds,  beasts,  or 
insects — would  leave  any  trace  behind  them.  Wo  may 
therefore  conclude  that  aquatic  animals  and  plants  aro 
much  more  fully  represented  in  the  geological  record  than 
those  which  occupied  the  land.  In  addition  to  this,  all  an- 
imals without  .shells,  skeletons,  or  other  hard  parts  must 
have  perished  and  passed  out  of  knowledge,  and  these 
have  c.,n-tituted  an  important  part  of  the  ancient  fauna, 
now  utterly  lost  to  us. 

From  the  manner  in  which  marine  deposits  have  been 
formed — by  successive  invasions  of  the  sea,  and  these  in- 
vasions frequently  separated  by  long  intervals  of  time — 
until  we  gain  access  to  the  missing  links  in  the  geological 
sequence  we  hick  the  connection  between  the  successive 
faitine,  and  therefore  want  the  most  important  elements  in 
the  estimation  of  the  causes  of  the  revolutions  of  which  we 
have  evidence.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  our  most 
promising  field  for  the  study  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  changes  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  globe  is  to 
be  found  within  the  limits  of  each  geological  system.  In 
many  instances  intervals  of  time  practically  incomprehen- 
sible to  us  elapsed,  during  which  the  physical  conditions 
of  largo  portions  of  the  earth  remained  essentially  the 
same.  The  different  limestone  strata  must  each  have  re- 
quired many  thou-ands  of  years  for  their  accumulation; 
and  by  a  careful  study  of  the  changes  of  fauna  which  took 
place  within  a  circumscribed  area  during  such  intervals  we 
may  hope  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
mode  of  action  of  the  influences  which  have  controlled  the 
stability  and  mutation  of  species. 

During  the  entire  Tertiary  ago  the  continent  of  North 
America  was  in  all  its  general  topographical  features  what 
it  is  now,  but  we  know  its  central  and  western  portions  were 
once  occupied  by  broad  expanses  of  inland  waters,  and 
that  in  process  of  time  these  were  drained  away  and  ceased 
to  exist:  and  since  our  continent  acquired  nearly  its  pres- 
ent fnrin  an  'I  structure  it  lias  been  swept  by  al- 
ternations of  climate  whieh  must  have  powerfully  influ- 
i  herd  the  development  and  distribution  of  life.  Within 
the  limits  specified,  therefore,  we  must  look  for  the  most 
important  testimony  afforded  by  the  geological  record  on 
the  great  questions  of  biology. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  knowledge  already  derived 
from  the  sources  enumerated  has  considerably  modified 
the  conclusions  that  were  formerly  universally  accepted. 
In  some  install",. s  tho  derivation  of  genera  and  species 
from  what  had  seemed  to  be  other  genera  and  species  has 
seemed  to  be  clearly  proved:  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  great  number  of  what  1'rof.  Huxley  calls  peni*tuit 
','//"" — that  is.  types  that  have  continued  to  exist  through 
incalculable  intervals  of  time,  and  have  spread  through 
the  diversified  topography  and  climate  of  the  world  with- 
out sensible  change  —  apparently  indicates  an  inherent 
conservative  influence  in  the  life-principle  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  theory  that  external  circumstances 
alone  have  determined  tho  forms  assumed  by  phi-tic  or- 
ganic matter. 

In  tho  succeeding  paragraphs  the  characteristics  of  the 


organic  world  in  the  different  geological  ages  will  be  briefly 
sketched  : 

!'••  •  ,;,-  \r/c. — The  life  of  the  incalculable  lapse  of  time 
reprc-cntrd  by  the  immeii-e  ma-s  of  sedimentary  strata 
which  form  the  Laiirentian  and  Ho:  us  has  been 

almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the  nietamoi  phism  of  the 
on  which  it-  hi-tory  wa-  nn>-<-  txHOfibtd.  (l:i!y  one 
fossil  has  been  found  in  the  I.aurentian,  and  the  organic 
nature  of  this  has  been  strenuously  denied,  though  now 
c-tabli-hed.  u  far  a-  this  ,.:M|  !„._  ),,,  weight  ,,f  authority. 
'I  hi-  fos-il  is  the  /  .«/.,,...  Mippo-ed  t"  be  a  pro- 

to/oan.  and  nearly  allied  to  the-  KoraminifVra.    Though  the 
individual  fossils  have  disappeared  from  the  I! 
abundant  evidence   remains  that   life  in   great  abundance 
prevailed  during  the  time  of  their  ib-pi,.-itioii.     Thi     ..i 
dence  ooniistt  of   (1)   immense  beds  of   limestone,  which 
arc  generally  corn-died  to  be  of  organic  origin;  (!')  beds 
of  graphite  which  rival  in  their  eM. -nt  The  nrboat 
deposits  of  the  Carboniferous  and  more  recent  ages  (this 
graphite  is  undoubtedly  the  residuar\  product  of  tin 
tillntion  of  vegetable  tissue  which  accumulated  as  nm 
beds  and  bituminous  shales  have  since  done  i  :   (g)  apatite, 
the   phosphate   of   lime,  an   abundant   constituent    of   the 
Eozoic  rocks,  iiu.  phosphorus  of  which  is  supposed  to  bo 
derived  from  organic  tissue;  (4)  numerous  and  cxtin  in- 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  in  the  deposition  of  which  organic 
matter  douhtlc-s  played  an  important  part,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  precipitation  of  tho   later  beds    of  this    material. 
The    Eozoic    rocks    form    a    series   of   sedimentary  strata 
estimated  to  have  a  maximum  thickness  of  nearly  50,000 
feet,  or  nearly  half  of  tho  geological  column,  and  the  view 
is  entertained   by  good  geologists  that  they  represent  a 
large  fraction,  perhaps  half,  of  tho  time  covered  by  tho 
geological  record. 

Cambrian  Age. — The  limits  of  tho  Cambrian  system 
are  as  yet  undefined,  and  it  remains  for  geologists  to 
decide  by  convention  how  large  a  portion  of  the  fossil- 
iferous  rocks  shall  bo  included  in  it,  and  where  tho  lino 
shall  bo  drawn  between  this  and  the  overlying  Silurian. 
For  convenience,  however,  it  is  assumed  here  that  the 
Cambrian  system  reaches  up  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
and  the  "  Lingula  flags,"  and  includes  the  greater  part  of 
the  "  Primordial"  fauna  of  Barrande.  The  type  rooks  of 
this  system  are  the  Longmynd  scries  of  Wales.  thexllar- 
lech  and  Menevian  beds  of  England,  Barrande's  iVoye* 
"B"  and  "C"  of  Bohemia,  Angelin's  divisions  A  and  B 
of  Sweden,  the  St.  John's  or  Acadian  group  of  Newfound- 
land and  New  Brunswick,  etc.  Tho  life  of  this  age  is  rep- 
resented by  the  remains  of  sea-weeds  in  large  numbers, 
and  animal  forms  belonging  to  all  the  invertebrate  sub- 
kingdoms,  the  protozoans  by  sponges,  the  radiates  by 
crinoids  and  polyzoa,  tho  mollusks  by  pteropods  and 
brachiopods,  tho  articulates  by  worms  and  trilobites — the 
latter  in  very  large  numbers,  including  tho  genera  Pnnt- 
doxidee,  Conocoryphe,  Micrndisciifi,  Olenus,  Aynostna,  etc. 
More  than  200  species  of  trilobites  have  been  found  in  the 
primordial  beds,  and  some  of  them  two  feet  in  length.  These 
constitute  the  must  striking  feature  of  the  fauna  of  the  age 
and  its  highest  development  of  life;  and  this  may  bo  con- 
sidered the  culminating  period  in  tho  life  of  this  group  of 
crustaceans.  No  corals  have  yet  been  found  in  these  old- 
est fossiliferons  rocks,  nor  any  traces  of  the  highest  orders 
of  mollusks. 

J.nirer  Silurian  Age. — In  the  classification  here  adopted 
the  Lower  Silurian  system  includes  the  Potsdam  sandstone, 
the  Calciferous  sandrock,  the  Quebec  group,  tho  Chazy, 
Bird's-eye,  Black  River,  and  Trenton  limestones,  and  the 
Utica  and  Hudson  shales.  In  the  British  islands  tho 
Lower  Silurian  system  contains  tbo  Lingula  flags,  the 
Tremadoc  and  Skiddaw  slates,  the  Llandcilo  rocks,  Bala 
limestone,  Caradoc  sandstones,  and  tho  Llandovcry  group. 
The  rocks  of  this  age  are  highly  fossiliferous,  and  over 
10,000  species  of  fossils  have  been  described  from  them. 
They  include  numerous  representatives  of  all  tho  inverte- 
brate groups,  but  the  remains  of  mollusks  far  outnumber 
all  others.  From  this  fact  this  is  sometimes  called  tho 
Age  of  Mollusks.  Tho  remains  of  protozoans  are  also  in 
some  localities  exceedingly  numerous.  They  consist  of 
sponges  (Brachiogponyia,  Arvhitocyrttliti*,  etc.)  and  Foram- 
inifcra  (Receptacnlitee,  I»chadite»,  etc.).  The  Jieceptacnlitea 
were  Forarainifera  of  gigantic  size,  forming  disks  some- 
times a  foot  in  diameter,  and  so  numerous  in  tho  Galena 
limestone  on  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the  Trenton  in 
Nevada  that  they  constitute  an  important  portion  of  tho 
mass  of  the  rock.  The  radiates  are  represented  by  cri- 
noids, corals  in  considerable  numbers,  but  generally  of 
small  size,  and  graptolites  which  are  so  numerous  and 
varied  as  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic features  in  tho  life  of  the  age.  Tho  mollusks  in- 
clude an  immense  number  of  brachiopods,  some  pteropods 
(Hyolithut,  t'onuluria,  etc.),  numerous  gasteropods,  and 
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conehifers,  and  a  great  variety  of  ccphalopods,  pome  of 
which  attained  gigantic  dimensions.  A  species  of  Ortko- 
cera*,  for  example,  attained  .1  diameter  of  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen inches,  and  a  length  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet. 
The  articulates  of  the  Lower  Silurian  embrace  annelids, 
phyllopods,  eurypterids,  and  ostracods.  The  trilobites 
were  mostly  of  different  genera  from  those  of  the  primordial 
fauna.  They  were  scarcely  less  numerous  or  varied,  but 
they  were  relatively  less  important  elements  in  this  than 
in  the  preceding  fauna.  The  annelids  are  represented  by 
tracks  and  burrows  and  by  the  genera  Concholitee,  Scrpu- 
tites,  Ortom'a,  etc.  The  phyllopods  are  represented  by 
Ceratiocarift,  Peltocarie,  etc.;  the  ostracods,  which  were 
very  abundant,  by  Leperditia,  Jii/richia,  etc.  The  plants 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  were  probably  all  marine  ;  certain 
casts  of  steins  found  at  Cincinnati  and  in  Sweden  have 
been  described  as  those  of  terrestrial  plants,  but  none  of 
their  tissues  have  been  preserved,  and  their  external  forms 
do  not  prove  this. 

r/ipi-r  AY/KriV/H  Aye. — After  the  deposition  of  the  marine 
sediments  of  the  Lower  Silurian  the  sea  retired,  and  land 
conditions  supervened  over  much  of  the  area  it  occupied. 
After  an  indefinite  period  of  absence  the  sea  returned  and 
again  covered  parts  of  its  old  bed,  depositing  on  these  parts 
a  new  series  of  sediments  that  contained  a  now  fauna,  in 
which,  however,  a  few  of  the  old  species  remained.  What 
relationship  existed  between  the  faunas  of  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Silurian  we  have  as  yet  no  means  of  accurately  de- 
termining. Either  the  Lower  Silurian  fauna  in  the  long 
period  of  its  residence  in  the  deeper  sea-basins  was  trans- 
muted by  evolution,  or  it  was  replaced  by  new  forms  mi- 
grating from  other  regions.  Doubtless,  more  light  will  be 
thrown  on  this  question  by  future  discoveries,  but  as  yet  it 
is  one  of  the  problems  remaining  to  be  solved. 

The  Upper  Silurian  fauna  is  essentially  that  of  the  Ni- 
agara sea,  which  in  its  advent  produced  the  Medina  sand- 
stone, with  its  beach-inhabiting  Liitguln  cnneata,  the  sea- 
weed Artkropkyciu  JltilHi,  etc.,  and  in  its  sojourn  spread 
the  great  calcareous  sheet  of  Niagara  and  Clinton  lime- 
stones over  most  of  its  bed.  In  the  subsequent  shallowing 
and  withdrawal  of  this  sea  the  Salina  group  was  formed  in 
an  isolated  evaporating  basin,  and  by  a  temporary  return 
of  deeper  water  the  earthy  limestones  of  the  Helderberg 
group  were  deposited.  In  the  diverse  conditions  recorded 
by  these  different  sediments  the  life-record  of  the  age  was 
also  much  varied,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  fauna  of  the  age 
shows  a  good  degree  of  uniformity.  In  America  no  traces 
of  vertebrate  life  have  yet  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  this 
age,  but  in  the  Old  World  fishes  inhabited  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian sea  during  the  later  epochs  of  its  existence.  As  a 
whole,  the  Upper  Silurian  fauna  may  be  regarded,  zoolog- 
ically, as  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  as 
it  is  composed  of  the  same  great  groups.  The  protozoans 
are  represented  in  it  by  sponges  and  rhizopods,  but  these 
are  smaller  and  less  numerous  than  before.  Among  them 
are  the  genera  Asterospongla,  A.9tyl&9ponmat  and  llccep- 
tacitlt'tes.  Corals  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  the  sedi- 
ments of  the  Lower  Silurian  ocean.  In  some  localities  the 
limestone  is  largely  made  up  of  them,  though  they  are  not 
known  to  have  anywhere  formed  coral-reefs.  Crinoids  are 
abundant  and  form  a  large  number  of  genera,  of  which 
the  most  characteristic  are  Ichthyocrinua  and  Caryocrtmts. 
Star-fishes  (Palteaster,  etc.),  as  in  the  Lower  Silurian,  were 
not  uncommon.  Among  the  mollusks  all  the  different  orders, 
except  the  Tunicata,  are  well  represented.  We  cannot  infer 
from  the  absence  of  ascidians  that  they  had  no  existence  at 
that  age,  for  they  may  have  been  numerous,  but,  like  those 
now  living,  soft-bodied,  and  therefore  could  leave  no  tragc  of 
their  existence.  The  Bryozoa  are  represented  by  numerous 
species  of  Fenestella.  Brachiopods  are  abundant  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks,  the  genus  Pentameru*,  forming  sev- 
eral species,  being  the  most  characteristic.  Conehifers 
wore  still  comparatively  rare,  though  they  included  much 
larger  forms  than  any  of  those  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  such 
as  Megalomus  Canadenals.  Gasteropoda  are  much  more 
numerous  and  larger  than  in  the  older  rocks,  some  species 
of  Murchisonia  attaining  a  length  of  five  inches,  and  a 
discoid,  Pleurotomaria  (P.  Solaroides),  being  four  inches 
across.  The  pteropods  exhibit  several  species  of  Conttlaria, 
and  the  cephalopods  include  a  large  number  of  straight  and 
coiled  shells  (Orthoccras,  Cyrtoceras,  Gomphoceras,  etc.), 
none  of  which,  however,  attained  the  dimensions  of  those 
inhabiting  the  Lower  Silurian  sea.  Among  the  articulates, 
trilobites  were  numerous,  and  included  some  of  the  most 
interesting  and  highly-organized  species  known,  belonging 
to  the  genera  Licha*,  Homalonottw,  Calymene,  Dalmam'tes, 
and  Iltenui.  The  ostraeod  or  bivalve  crustaceans  were 
exceedingly  numerous  in  the  landlocked  basins  of  the 
Salina  and  Helderberg  epochs.  Among  theso  the  genus 
Lepcrrlitia  had  several  species,  one  of  which  (L.  atta)  covers 
the  surfaces  of  tho  layers  and  composes  much  of  the  mass 


of  the  Water-lime.  The  phyllopods  had  numerous  and 
striking  representatives  in  species  of  Ceratiocaritj  but  the 
most  remarkable  crustaceans  of  tho  Upper  Silurian  were 
the  Euryptcrida  (Eurypterus,  Pterygotua,  Klimoitin.  Stt/},,- 
nurus,  etc.),  and  they  formed  the  summit  of  the  life-series 
of  this  age  in  America.  The  most  conspicuous  additions 
made  to  the  life  of  the  globe  in  this  age  were  land-plants 
(lycopods)  and  fishes  (small  bucklered  placoderms),  which 
came  on  to  the  stage  in  Europe  during  the  last  epoch.  No 
clue  has  yet  been  obtained  to  the  origin  of  either  of  these 
groups. 

Devonian  Aye. — The  Devonian  rocks  exhibit  the  same 
general  arrangement — i.  c.  a  circle  of  deposition — as  the 
formations  below;  in  America  the  Oriskany  sandstone  and 
Schoharic  grit  forming  the  mechanical  base,  the  Corniferous 
and  Hamilton  limestones  the  organic  centre,  and  the  Ham- 
ilton, Genesee,  and  Portage  shales,  generally  carbonaceous, 
its  mixed  summit.  We  thus  have  conclusive  proof  that 
the  series  was  formed  by  the  third  submergence  of  portions 
of  the  land,  similar  in  kind  and  effects  to  those  which  had 
preceded  it.  The  life  of  the  incoming  sea  of  this  age  was 
in  some  respects  very  different  from  that  of  the  preceding 
ages,  inasmuch  as  this  sea  was  populated  with  great  num- 
bers of  fishes.  (See  FOSSIL  FISHES.)  Of  the  origin  of  this 
fish-fauna  we  as  yet  know  absolutely  nothing,  as  no  connect- 
ing links  have  been  found  between  the  vertebrates  and  the 
invertebrates.  The  bucklered  fishes  of  the  Devonian  arc  not 
unlike  in  general  aspect  to  some  of  the  crustaceans  which 
formed  the  preceding  dynasty,  but  in  structure  they  are  as 
widely  separated  from  them  as  are  the  fishes  and  crusta- 
ceans of  the  present  day.  The  other  forms  of  marine  life 
of  the  Devonian  were  exceedingly  numerous,  but  allusion 
can  only  be  made  here  to  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
them.  The  protozoans  were  abundantly  represented  by 
eponges,  but  the  Foraminifera  seem  to  have  been  all  small, 
and  they  have  left  no  such  striking  record  of  their  exist- 
ence in  this  age  us  in  those  that  preceded  and  followed  it. 
The  radiates,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have  had  great  de- 
velopment in  the  Devonian  seas.  Corals  abounded,  and  in 
some  instances  formed  reefs  which  rival  those  of  the  pres- 
ent day  in  extent  and  the  variety  of  forms  they  included. 
Crinoids  were  extremely  abundant,  and  large  masses  of 
rock  are  chiefly  composed  of  their  debris.  Mollusks  were 
represented  by  all  the  living  orders,  except  the  Tunicata. 
Among  the  brachiopods,  Spirifera?  are  more  numerous  and 
larger  than  before,  and  Orthis,  Stropkodonta,  and  Strep- 
tnrhynchm  exhibit  a  profusion  of  species  which  attained 
sizes  not  reached  below.  The  pteropods  were  chiefly  of 
the  genera  Tcntaculites  and  Conularia,  the  former  of  which 
were  very  numerous.  Conehifers  show  an  increase  in  num- 
bers and  size  over  those  of  the  preceding  ages ;  the  more 
important  genera  were  Aru-ula,  Gra»nn>/sia,  Oonawxrditant 
Paracyclas,  etc.  The  gasteropods  of  the  Devonian  exhibit 
a  corresponding  advance,  both  in  size  and  numbers.  The 
cephalopods,  however,  show  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
progress,  for  many  of  the  discoid  forms  (\<mtifusf  (.it/rn- 
cerae,  etc.)  rival  in  magnitude  those  of  later  ages.  The 
genera  Ctymenia  and  Gotn'ntitea  are  here  introduced,  and  the 
former  becomes  characteristic.  The  Crustacea  of  the  De- 
vonian include  many  trilobites,  but  this  group  is  already 
on  the  decline,  for  they  are  fewer  and  smaller  than  in  tho 
Silurian  ages.  The  Eurypterida  are  quite  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  (.Pteryoofw)  attain  dimensions  never  reached 
by  crustaceans  before  or  since.  The  phyllopods  arc  repre- 
sented by  many  species  of  Ceratiocarig,  J)ythyrocar!s,  etc., 
and  this  was  probably  the  culminating  period  in  the  life 
of  this  group.  The  fishes  of  the  Devonian  include  scaled 
and  plated  ganoids  and  elasmubranchs,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, far  inferior  in  size  and  numbers  to  the  former,  which 
ruled  tho  seas  and  formed  the  highest  development  of 
animal  life. 

The  continents  of  the  Devonian  age,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  were  covered  with  land-plants. 
Theso  were  mostly  acrogens  (ferns,  lycopods,  and  cqui- 
seta),  among  which  were  tree-ferns  which  equalled,  if  they 
did  not  exceed,  in  size  any  of  those  now  living.  Conifers 
seem  to  have  occupied  the  higher  portions  of  the  land,  and 
to  have  formed  several  genera  which  belong  to  the  family 
of  the  Araucarians.  Sea-weeds  grew  along  the  shores  of 
the  Devonian  oceans,  and  in  the  period  of  the  shallowing 
and  retiring  of  the  water  they  flourished  in  unprecedented 
variety  and  luxuriance,  as  their  decomposing  tissues  seem 
to  have  supplied  the  carbonaceous  matter  with  which  the 
shales  of  the  Upper  Devonian  arc  impregnated. 

Carboniferous  Age. — The  Devonian  sea  deposited  the 
Hamilton  and  Huron  shales  in  the  last  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, when  it  was  already  narrow  and  shallow.  Subse- 
quently it  was  withdrawn  from  its  ancient  bed,  and  then 
ensued  a  period  of  oscillation  of  its  level  which  i-a'iM-1 
it  to  spread  over  the  previously-deposited  sediments  a 
broad  sheet  of  mechanical  materials,  now  known  by  tho 
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name  of  Ilic  Portage  sandstones  and  the  Chemung,  CaU- 

kill,  and  \\a\cricy  gr.uips.      The-c   c..n-i-t   of   shales,    and 

Kind-i .-,  with    .-..mo    layers  of   impure  limestone,  cii 

dcntly  tho  product  of  shore  nnd  shallow  U.II.T  a.-.-.iuiuia 

tiiMl.      All    this    IM;I    -    Of    me. -I ical    M-diliieiil    Ha      lin:illy 

o\  crtlowcd  bv  til'-  ocean  in  a  submergence  that  was  (on  this 
contincnl)  more  extensive  thnn  cither  of  those  which  have 

been    ih-sclibe.l.       Ill     this    i  1)  va.  1 1 II g    sea    the  Carbon: 
limc-louc  was  deposited.      This  is  made  up  of  the  remains 
of  a  new   fauna,  so  entirely  dislinrt    from    that    which    prc- 
.-.-'I'-.l  it  tltat  only  a  lin  StropkomcHa  rhomboid' 

till*)  i-  known  In  ha\o  been  an  inhabitant  b-.th  of  llo    1>«- 

\  '.ni.m  and  i  'a  rb.  in  it.- 1  "it-  . ..-.cm  .     'i  h.- 1  arboDiferona  age, 

well  kininii.  lake-  its  name  fr.nn  the  beds  of  e.,:il  MB- 
t. iiio-d  in  the  strata  then  formed.  The  life  of  thi.s  age  in- 
cluded far  more  terrestrial  forms  of  an  i  nulls  and  plants  than 
that  of  tho  preceding  peri. ..Is.  It  is  marked  by  many  im- 
|... il. nil  a.l.litions  and  changes:  the  chief  a.l.litions  are. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  age,  amphibians,  an.i  in  il-  la-t 
.  reptiles.  The  sea  of  tin;  t 'arlioniforous  age 
abounded  ill  lishes,  both  ganoids  and  e!a-m..branohs,  the 
lallc.-  ha\  ing  now  be,-,. me  t'.ir  more  powerful  in  si/,c  nnd 
numl.ers  (lian  they  were  in  tho  Devonian  sea,  while  tho 
in  t.i  have  lii-en  for  tho  most  part  driven  from 

;.<-n  ocean   an.l  c. infilled  to  shores,  river*,  and   I 
The   invertebrate   life   of  the  Carboniferous   sea  was  as 

1  as  before,  but  in  many  respects  different.     Th.- 

.is  have  left  comparatively  lew  distinct  f..rms,  but  one 
genus  ( /'W/i'ii'i)  Mas  so  abundant  that  thick  and  wide- 
spread strata  of  lime-tone  aix-  composed  almost  entirely  of 
its.  shells.  Crinoi.ls  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  this 

o- golden  ago  of  the  group.  True  eehinoidl  made 
their  tir.-t  appearance  in  the  genus  Archfooidant. 
are  comparatively  few  and  small  in  the  Carboniferous 
roeks.  Polyzoa  were,  lion-over,  very  numerous,  and  con- 
stituted many  genera,  of  which  Itttcft'n'u  Ai-'-kimcdct  is  tho 
most  eharacterisi  ic.  I'hc  brachh.pods  were  already  declin- 
ing, but  two  families  intro.luced  in  the  Devonian  become 

..-nous  element-  in  the  molluscous  fauna — Protlnctun 
and  < 'lnnirifH.  The  ptdropodl  were  chiefly  represented 
by  Contdarift,  of  which  there  were  many  species  and 
the  largest  of  tho  group  known.  The  gasteropoda  of  the 

niferous  form  a  great  number  of  genera,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  /I,  l/cn>/i/ion,  t'leurotomaria,  Eiwmpha- 
II/H  and  .l/"<n. '/«•//((*  as  the  most  characteristic.  Of  tho 
i-eplialopo.!-,  \niittliiH  and  Goniatltes  are  tho  most  abun- 
il mi.  this  being  the  culminating  period  in  the  life  of  both 
these  genera.  Orthnrtrai  is  feebly  represented  both  in  the 
number  an.l  si/.o  of  tho  species.  The  conchifors  show  a 
considerable  advance  in  numbers  over  the  groups  of  the 
loner  systems.  For  the  most  part,  they  belong  to  the 
genera  AUofime,  .1  '•"•tilupecten,  Saiiyitiitulitei*,  and  -l/'/'i- 
li,i".  1'crhaps  tho  most  striking  additions  to  the  mollus- 
cous fauna  are  the  hind-shells  J'upa  and  Conulus.  The 
crustaceans  were  comparatively  few  and  small,  but  include 
higher  forms  than  the  older  fauna.  Among  them  wo  find 

•m  us  and  fVaffm'e&MI,  related  to  Limnln*,  and  Anthra- 
<•:,/,:</,<  ,,i,:,,  and  (i<iiit],*<>n//.r,  the  forerunners  of  our  shrimps 
and  lobsters.  In  the  Coal-measures  myriapods  and  in- 
sects of  several  orders  have  been  found.  The  fishes  were 
ganoids,  sharks,  ami  rays,  all  in  largo  numbers.  Amphib- 
ian- have  left  their  remains  mostly  in  the  sediments  of  tho 
lagoons  of  the  coal-marshes.  Traces  of  something  like 
thirty  genera  ami  sixty  species  have  been  found  in  roeks  of 
thi.s  age.  True  reptiles  seem  also  to  have  been  in  existence 
during  the  coal-measure  epoch  ;  tho  vertebra)  of  an  Enali- 
osaur  having  been  found  by  Prof.  Marsh  in  the  coal-strata 
of  Nova  Scotia.  The  plants  of  the  Carboniferous  ago  in- 
cm.lcd  alga-,  lyeopods,  ferns,  equiseta,  and  conifers.  No 

•-,  lii-beus,  liverworts,  grasses,  palms,  or  angiosperms 
have  left  any  traces  of  their  existence.  Cycads  grew  in  tho 

Coal-measures,  but  Here  apparently  small.      These,  with  a 

few  monocotylodonons  flowering  plants,  wore  prophetic  of 
the  flora  of  the  .- •  ,-.     The  life  of  tho  Permian 

»a.-  simply  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Carboniferous. 
'/'i-iiiKiii-  .l.'/f.— The  Triassic  is  the  first  of  tho  Mesozoio 
:  it  n-hcrs  in  a  new  era  in  the  world's  history,  and 
our  separated  from  the  preceding  by  a  more  distinctly- 
marked  hiatus  than  appears  elsewhere  in  the  series.  Tho 
American  representatives  of  the  Trias  are  chiefly  terres- 
trial, shore,  ami  shallow-water  deposits  containing  little 
lime-tone,  and  therefore  iitl'iu-ding  an  imperfect  record  of 
tho  marino  life.  In  some  parts  of  the  old  World  we  find 
e\  idenco  of  a  distinct  submergence,  a-  the  Trias  constitutes 
a  typical  circle  of  depo.-ition  of  which  the  base  is  the  llun- 
ter-sandstein,  the  marino  centre,  the  .Mn 

kalk,  and  tho  mixed  Keuper  aln.\e.     '1  In-  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  Trias  include  many  new  and  striking  forms,  which 
must  have  given  a  peculiar  aspect  to  nature  in  Ih:. 
The  vegetation  wa-  chietly  gym  no.- perm  011...  I  he  .-;,  cads  pre- 
dominating;  conifers   also  being  numerous.      Endogenous 


plants  likewise  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  cnii.-i  1 

erable  number-,  and   in  the  beautiful  form-  of  I'fo-.-o  and 

We  find  in  the  Ti  t  the  first-known 

niaiiiiuai-,  the  little  marsupials  .J/o-'-../<  .*/.  *  and  lti'»innlli,  - 
riiim.  liv  far  the  most  i-..n-pi.-uons  feature  in  the  fauna 
wa-.  honeier,  formed  by  tho  great  development  of  the 
Amphibia,  of  which  thi-  seem-  t..  have  b.-rn  the  gulden 
aL'e.  Amphibians  w  ei  e  then  the  ruling  d\  na-ty,  and  t  hey 
includcd  in  their  number  many  which  in  ,-i/e  and  pi 
would  compare  w  ilh  the  most  iormidabb-  reptiles  now  liv- 
ing. 'I'he  most  Mghly-organi/.cd  members  of  the  class,  tho 

'.seem  II'. t  t..   have  then  e\i-lcd.      True   reptiles  were 

al-o  numerous  in  the  Trias-ie  aire,  an.l  ue  have  here  the 
introduction   to   the-  "Ucign  of  K.-ptile-."  which  was  tho 
icii-tic  feature  of  the  life  of    M. -../.. i.- times.     Al- 
though  numerous   skeletons  of   reptiles   and   amphibians 

ba\e    been  found  in  rocks  of    this  nge.  by   far  the-  most  im- 
pie--i\e    tia.-c-    (hey    lia\  e    left    are    the    tracks    which    the 

inhabiting  species  made  on  the  beaches  washed  by 
the  waves  of  the  Triassic  sea.  These  impressions  arc 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Connecticut  \ 
Jersey,  and  Kansas.  They  were  formerly  called  bird- 
tracks,  but  are  now  believed  to  bo  rather  thetraeks  of  am- 
phibians and  reptiles,  and  by  their  variety  and  abundance 
arc  significant  of  the-  richness  of  the  fauna  of  which  they 
constitute  almost  tho  solo  record.  Most  of  ti 
were  probably  made  by  terrestrial  labyrintbodonts,  but 
there  were  also  marine  lizards,  allied  to  I'lcrionnurm,  in 
the  ago  (Nothotauni*,  .SV»io«oi/rw*,  etc.).  Another  peculiar 
group  of  Triassic  reptiles  were  the  Annni,,<l<,itt'fi.  ehietly 
found  in  South  Africa,  some  of  which  had  heads  like  turtle--, 
but  most  were  provided  with  huge  canine  tet  ih.  The  in- 
vertebrate life  of  tho  Trias  is  very  imperfectly  represented. 
In  tho  Mn-cbclkaik.  however,  and  the  Rhuetic  beds — which 
latter  form  the  summit  of  tho  formation — a  large  number 
of  radiates  and  mollusks  have  been  discovered,  'i 
show  a  peculiar  mingling  of  Paleozoic  and  more  recent 
types.  For  example,  in  mollusks  the  genera  Ortlioccrat 
and  Goniatitea,  BO  abundant  below,  disappear  altogether, 
and  are  succeeded,  first  by  the  more  complex  Ceratitf*,  and 
in  the  Upper  Trias  by  the  genus  Ammonites,  so  much  ex- 
panded in  the  Jura  and  Chalk.  Also,  Murchimitin,  which 
began  in  the  Silurian,  is  associated  with  A'erinea,  and 
Mcfjalodoti  with  Trigonia,  Among  the  most  characteristic 
Triassic  mollusks  are  Monotis  and  Myophorift.  Fishes 
have  left  numerous  remains  in  the  Triassic  rocks,  and  these 
show  that  only  ganoids  and  elasmobranchs  were  living  in 
that  age.  Most  of  tho  fishes  are  of  small  size,  and  were 
tho  inhabitants  of  bays,  lakes,  and  rivers.  They  include 
Paleeoniscut  and  the  peculiarly  Triassic  forms  Catoptcrn*, 
hc/iypterui,  etc.  AH  of  these  have  hetorocercal  tails,  but 
this  feature  is  less  strongly  marked  than  in  the  older  fishes. 
Jiiramc  Age. — Tho  Jurassic  rocks  rest  upon  the  Trias 
in  Europe,  in  many  localities  without  break,  and  the  chain 
of  life  that  pervades  them  is  continuous.  For  tho  most 
part  they  seem  to  be  tho  effects  of  a  gentle  subsidence  with 
many  oscillations,  all  without  much  disturbance.  This  re- 
sulted in  covering  the  coarser  sediments  of  the  Trias  with 
alternations  of  calcareous  shale  and  limestone  which  form 
the  Liassic  and  Oolitic  groups.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  life  of  the  Jurassic  is  formed  by  the  de- 
velopment of  reptilian  life,  and  this  is  tho  culminating 
period  of  the  great  reptilian  age.  The  vegetation  con 
ed  mainly  of  cycads,  conifers,  and  ferns.  The  cycads  hero 
attain  their  greatest  development,  and  must  have  gh  en 
a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  scenery  of  the  age.  The  Pro- 
tozoa are  represented  by  sponges  and  foraminifers,  both 
of  which  groups  have  left  a  large  number  of  representa- 
tives in  the  fossil  state.  Corals  were  numerous,  but  no 
portion  of  the  Jurassic  sea-bed  yet  exposed  to  our  view 
exhibits  any  traces  of  coral-reefs,  and  most  of  the  forms 
preserved  are  small.  The  echinodcrms  were  exceedingly 
abundant,  and  f'cMtitcrintu  must  have  covered  portions 
of  the  sea-bottom  with  a  thicket-like  growth  of  stems  and 
branching  arms.  The  echinoids  proper  were  in  this  ago 
far  more  numerous  than  before,  and  many  beautiful 
cios  have  been  collected  belonging  to  the  genera  //- 
darie,  Diufter,  Diademn,  etc.  Star-fishes  and  ophiurans 
were  also  abundant,  and  all  this  group  of  radiate  forms  is 
far  better  represented  hero  than  in  tho  rocks  of  the  preced- 
ing ages.  Among  the  mollusks,  bryozoans  are  rare,  and 
the  same  may  bo  said  of  pteropods.  Brachiopods  were  not 
uncommon,  but  were  far  less  numerous  and  varied  than  in 
the  earlier  seas.  The  Palaeozoic  genera  LeplKna  and  A'/nY- 
i/era  disappeared  in  the  Jurassic  age,  and  tho  most 
abundant  Brachiopods  were  Rhynclmnella  and  Terebralula. 
The  conchifers  exhibit  great  expansion  in  the  long  list  of 
genera  nnd  species  which  inhabited  the  Jurassic  ocean. 
Among  them  the  oysters,  with  their  associates,  Grifjtlivfi 
and  &rof/>/ra,  are  notable  additions  to  the  older  molluscous 
fauna.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  jTr/yoimi,  Limn,  /'//oof- 
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dninya,  and  Dicerat ;  the  latter  a  genus  of  this  order,  in 
which  the  valves  were  coiled  spirally  like  rams'  horns. 
The  Gasteropoda  of  the  Jurassic  are  more  numerous  and 
varied  than  in  the  older  faunas,  and  they  have  much  more 
the  aspect  of  those  of  the  present  day.  A  large  number 
of  genera  which  are  now  living  make  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Jurassic  rocks,  such  as  A'crita,  Turntella, 
J'ternrerat,  Iluccillitm,  Fnnns,  Mures,  etc.  The  Cephalopoda 
have  left  an  immense  number  of  species  in  the  sediments 
of  the  Jurassic  seas.  These  include  both  the  dibranchiatc 
and  tctrabranchiate  groups.  The  latter  are  represented 
by  several  species  of  the  genus  Niii/li/us,  which  has  run  al- 
most unchanged  through  the  geological  ages  to  the  pres- 
ent day  ;  and,  far  more  numerous  than  the  \uulili,  the 
Ammonites,  which  form  a  group  which  must  have  given  a 
peculiar  character  to  the  molluscous  fauna  of  the  age. 
The  dibranchiate  cephalopods  were  represented  by  the 
lielemnitidie,  a  family  which  began  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Triassic  age,  and  ended  in  the  Cretaceous,  but  which 
had  its  maximum  development  in  numerous  and  varied 
species  of  llelemniten  that  form  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  in  the  Jurassic  fauna.  In  the  Jurassic  sys- 
tem we  first  find  unmistakable  fresh-water  deposits — the 
Purbcck  beds.  These  contain  numerous  mollusks,  such 
as  Cyretia,  Limnea,  and  Virijxirux,  which  have  continued 
to  inhabit  fresh-water  lakes  and  streams,  with  little  change 
of  form,  to  the  present  day.  The  persistence  of  these  types 
of  fresh-water  mollusks  through  so  many  and  so  great 
changes  constitutes  one  of  the  most  surprising  facts  of 
palaeontology,  for  the  inhabitants  of  fresh-water  streams 
and  basins  are  not  only  exposed  to  modifying  circum- 
stances that  are  extremely  local  and  varied,  but  they  would 
seem  to  bo  exposed  to  much  greater  probability  of  exter- 
mination than  the  inhabitants  of  the  ever-continuous  sea. 
The  Vains,  M'litniu-i,  1'iiltiiHna*,  etc.  of  the  Purbeck  and 
Wcaldcn  beds  have,  however,  been  much  more  persistent 
than  their  marine  contemporaries,  and  they  are  so  much 
like  the  species  now  living  that  when  both  are  stripped  of 
the  epidermis  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished.  Whether 
birds  existed  in  the  Triassic  age  is  still  an  open  question, 
but  that  they  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Jura  is  proved  be- 
yond a  question,  not  only  by  single  feathers,  but  by  the 
discovery  of  Arc/nrnj,teryx  in  the  .Solcnhofcn  slates.  This 
bird,  however,  and  perhaps  all  others  of  the  ago,  differed 
considerably  from  the  birds  of  the  present  day  in  this, 
that  the  vertebral  .column  was  prolonged  into  a  tail  of 
considerable  length.  In  this  and  some  other  features  the 
.•1  r>-/i;»'f>t>  /•//.'•  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  connecting  Unit  be- 
tween birds  and  reptiles.  The  mammals  of  the  Jurassic 
age,  though  evidently  somewhat  numerous,  were  small, 
and  held  a  completely  subordinate  place  in  the  fauna.  It 
is  probable,  also,  that  they  all  belonged  to  the  lowest  group 
of  mammals,  the  marsupials.  Reptilian  life  in  the  Juras- 
sic age  seems  to  have  expanded  in  every  direction,  for  there 
were  then  swimming,  walking,  and  flying  reptiles,  and 
their  huge  dimensions  and  formidable  armaments  serve  as 
central  and  hideous  figures  in  the  pictures  which  the  imagi- 
nation paints  of  the  age.  Of  the  Jurassic  marine  lizards, 
the  IckwufQHUinu  and  l^lcfiiosatcriia  are  best  known,  though 
the  remains  of  many  others  have  been  found.  Another  great 
group,  that  of  the  Dinosnnria,  inhabited  the  land,  and  sur- 
passed in  dimensions  our  largest  pachyderms.  Some  of 
tlu-.-c  were  carnivorous  (MayatoftnmH),  while  others  were 
vegetable  feeders  (Ifylmimunu,  etc.).  The  1'tenaauria 
(winged  lizards)  form  several  genera  (Iterodactylus,  Kham- 
plwrhtjncns,  etc.),  and  some  of  them  exceeded  our  largest 
birds  in  size.  Turtles  and  crocodiles  existed  in  the  Juras- 
sic age,  and  one  of  the  latter,  Teleomnnie,  resembled  in 
form  and  equalled  in  size  the  gavial  of  the  Ganges.  The 
fishes  of  the  Jurassic  were  all  ganoids  and  elasmobranchs, 
the  latter  chiefly  represented  by  hybodont  sharks,  of  which 
the  defensive  fin-spines  and  pointed  teeth  are  not  uncom- 
monly met  with.  Most  of  the  ganoids  had  rhomboidal 
scales,  and  were  but  slightly  heterocercal.  These  formed 
a  great  number  of  genera,  varying  in  size  from  I'liofiilo- 
phorns,  but  little  larger  than  a  minnow,  to  Lepidotus,  fully 
six  feet  in  length,  and  covered  with  bony  and  enamelled 
scales  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Cretaceout  Age. — In  most  respects  the  life  of  the  Creta- 
ceous age  is  but  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Jurassic; 
some  very  important  additions  were,  however,  made  to 
pre-existing  forms.  In  many  countries  where  they  are 
found,  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  by  their  composition  and 
structure,  as  well  as  by  their  fossils,  are  shown  to  bo  de- 
posits of  deeper  and  clearer  water  than  that  of  the  seas 
where  the  Jurassic  strata  accumulated.  They  therefore 
indicate  a  period  of  greater  submergence,  and  the  fauna  of 
this  period  includes  a  greater  number  of  purely  marine 
forms.  As  a  whole,  this  age  must  be  regarded  as  a  final 
chapter  of  the  Mesozoic  history,  in  which  all  the  prominent 
characters  retain  their  places  on  the  stage  and  play  leading 


parts  in  the  drama.  Reptilian  life  seems  to  have  been 
scarcely  less  abundant  in  the  Cretaceous  than  in  the  Juras- 
sic age.  The  cephalopod  mollusks  that  were  so  abundant  in 
the  Jurassic  seas  become  still  further  multiplied  and  varied, 
until  they  become  a  more  striking  feature  of  molluscous  life 
than  in  the  preceding  age.  We  have  to  record  the  advent  in 
the  Cretaceous  age  of  the  highest  order  of  plants,  the  angio- 
sperms,  and  of  fishes,  the  teleosts — which  rapidly  super- 
seded, one  the  cycadaceous  flora,  and  the  other  the  ganoid 
fauna  of  the  preceding  age.  The  base  of  the  Cretaceous 
in  England  is  formed  by  the  fresh-water  beds  of  the  Weal- 
den,  which,  besides  the  mollusks  already  alluded  to,  con- 
tain the  remains  of  several  huge  dinosaurs,  among  the 
ino-;t  conspicuous  of  which  was  the  lyitanodon.  The  Chalk 
itself  is  mainly  composed  of  the  remains  of  Foraminifcra, 
which  seem  to  have  been  specially  abundant  in  this  age. 
Though  mostly  microscopic  in  size,  their  shells  form  al- 
most the  entire  mass  of  strata  several  hundred  feet  in 
thickness.  Sponges  are  also  numerous  in  the  Cretaceous; 
scarcely  any  but  the  calcareous  and  silicious  species  have 
been  preserved,  but  these  were  much  more  abundant  than 
in  the  present  seas.  Molluscous  life  in  the  Cretaceous  age 
approached  still  more  closely  to  that  of  the  present  day 
than  did  that  of  the  Jurassic,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
genera  which  left  their  remains  in  the  Chalk  arc  repre- 
sented, though  by  different  species,  in  the  present  seas. 
Radiates  were  abundant,  and  among  the  Cretaceous  spe- 
cif-  wo  find  nearly  all  the  groups  now  living,  with  some 
that  have  passed  away.  Reef-building  corals  seem  not  to 
have  existed  in  any  of  the  Cretaceous  seas  the  sediments 
of  which  have  been  examined,  though  the  smaller  forma 
are  quite  numerous.  The  echinoderms  were  represented 
by  few  crinoids  as  compared  with  preceding  ages,  but  more 
than  are  now  living.  Of  the  higher  members  of  the  group, 
the  echinoids  and  asteroids,  the  number  was  large,  and  in 
character  they  closely  resembled  those  of  the  Jurassic.  We 
know  little  of  the  articulates  of  the  Cretaceous,  except  the 
marine  crustaceans.  They  are  more  highly  organized  than 
those  of  the  preceding  ages,  and  they  include  representa- 
tives of  both  our  lobsters  and  crabs.  The  tcleost  fishes, 
which  began  in  the  Cretaceous,  seem  to  show  no  evidence 
of  derivation  from  previously-existing  forms,  and  they 
included  at  least  one  genus,  fieryx,  which  is  now  living  in 
the  Atlantic.  OeMemidc*  is  another  well-known  Creta- 
ceous genus,  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  salmons,  and  to 
represent  the  highest  group  of  the  teleosts.  The  change 
in  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  which  took  place  in  the 
Cretaceous  age  gave  some  signs  of  its  approach  in  tlio 
first-formed  strata  of  the  system,  where  a  few  angiosjier- 
mous  leaves  are  found  mingled  with  a  vastly  preponder- 
ating number  of  acrogenous  and  monocotyledonous  plants. 
By  the  middle  of  the  Cretaceous  age  the  angiosperms  hud 
spread  over  the  European  and  American  continents,  and 
vegetation  had  assumed  the  general  aspects  which  it  has 
at  the  present  day. 

Ttrtiirry  Af/r. — The  rocks  of  this  age  are  in  some  places 
several  thousand  feet  in  thickness.  They  were  divided  by 
Lyell  into  three  groups,  of  which  the  lowest  he  called  the 
Komie,  the  middle  Miocene,  and  the  uppermost  the  Plio- 
cene. In  many  parts  of  the  world  the  Tertiary  strata  are 
of  fresh-water  origin,  and  hold  the  remains  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  land  animals  and  plants  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  older  formations.  The  diagnostic  character 
of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Tertiary  was  considered  by 
Lyell  to  be  this,  that  they  contain  more  or  less  living  spe- 
cies, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  the  Eocene  species 
have  come  down  to  modern  times.  The  general  character 
of  the  life  of  the  Tertiary  is  expressed  by  designating  this 
as  "the  Reign  of  Angiosperms  and  Mammals."  Even  in  the 
Eocene  rocks  the  remains  of  mammals  abound,  and  theso 
indicate  such  size  and  variety  as  to  prove  that  the  group 
of  huge  reptiles  which  dominated  the  world  in  Mesozoic 
times  had,  even  thus  early,  given  place  to  a  mammalian 
dynasty  which  had  become  the  rulers  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  first  knowledge  of  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the 
Eocene  was  gained  through  the  discoveries  of  Cuvier,  made 
in  the  gypsum-quarries  of  Montmartrc.  near  Paris,  where 
the  skeletons  of  Pctlseotfieriiim,  Anoplotherinm,  and  some 
other  tapiroid  animals  were  found.  Since  then  great  ad- 
ditions have  been  made  to  the  known  fauna  of  the  Eocene 
by  explorations  in  Western  America,  where,  in  the  sedi- 
ments of  ancient  lakes,  there  have  been  found  and  described 
by  Leidy,  Marsh,  and  Cope  the  remains  of  perhaps  200 
distinct  species.  These  include  many  large  animals  allied 
to  the  rhinoceros,  but  attaining  nearly  the  size  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  provided  with  several  pairs  of  horns  and  two 
huge  canine  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw.  These  constitute  a 
new  order  of  animals,  the  Dinocerata  of  Marsh,  and  form 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  life  of  the  first  epoch  of  the 
age  of  mammals.  One  remarkable  thing  in  the  structure 
of  these  monsters,  as  shown  by  Marsh,  is  the  very  small 
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site  of  the  brain,  whieh  is  formed  by  a  very  slight  bulbous 
c\pan-ion  nf  iln>  spinal  curd.  The  associates  ot'tlie  Hino- 
ccrata  included  small  four  toed  horses  and  many  genera 
of  annual-  allied  tu  l't<lii»thrrinm.  Ill  tho  later  deposit-  of 

tin;  K he  are  carnivores  related  to  e*tey  WolYM,  and  foZM) 

al-u  unite  ii  number  of  Iciuurinc  monkeys,  as  well  as  many 
fornis  now  <|inio  extinct.  Tin'  marine  life  of  the  Eocene 
was,  like  tin1  lei-re-trial,  vri-y  ditlei  nit  from  that  of  the 
Cretaceous,  which  indicates  tile  lapse  of  vast  periods  of 
time  between  tin?  deposits  of  the  two  systems.  Among  the 
innriin-  rertebntef,  tin-  most  striking  are  Xrwiln:l,,,i,  a  pe- 
cnlia  i-  i-ct.ieean  »  hieh  attained  a  length  uf  seventy  feet  and 
inhabited  llir  Atlantic  and  (inlf  '.  -  fini-'»ioit.  :i 

shark  of  iiearlv  e'jaal  si/e;  aii'l  a  manatee  (,VYIIK/">/,,II  . 
The  smaller  fishes  "I'  the  Eocene  an-  clnelly  tclcnsts,  which 
hail  now  [linnet  completely  supplanted  the  ganoids.  The 
remains  of  rays,  sword  li.-hes,  and  saw -fishes  are  not  un- 
eonimon  in  tin-  Tertiary  marls  of  New  Jersey  and  South 
Carolina.  The  reptiles  of  tin-  Koeenc  include  snakes  (whieh 
here  make  their  tirsf  appearance},  turtles,  and  crocodiles, 
tin1  latli-r  being  abundant.  Birds  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
repre-enfed  in  the  Eooena  I'mna.  and,  like  those  found  in 
tlu-  Ci  etaccoiis  by  Prof.  Marsh,  someof  them  were  provided 
with  teeth.  Among  the  invertebrates,  the  Ino-l  r  .n-piennusi 
EwtBTM  an-  as  follows:  the  Protozoa  are  chielly  repre- 
sented liy  I'oiaminifera,  of  which  some  existed  in  groat 
numbers  and  attained  relatively  largo  size.  Among 
may  be  mentioned  .VuwwH/iVe*  and  Or}>it»i'!<«,  which  had 
-climes  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  made 
up  almost  mountain  masses  of  limestone,  (.'orals  arc  not 
numerous  in  the  Eocene  rocks,  mid  those  found  are  closely 
allied  to  living  forms.  In  the  mollnsks  we  find  a  great 
change  from  the  fauna  of  the  Cretaceous.  All  the  great 
family  of  the  Ammonitidn-,  which  filled  the  Cretaceous  eon, 
had  disappeared  from  the  world  before  the  deposit  of  the 
Eoeene  strata.  The  di  branchiate  /,'./.  i-,«  /'.  »  also  left  no  repre- 
sentative w  hati'ver  in  Tertiary  rocks.  Kautilut  held  on  the 
even  lenor  of  its  way,  as  throughout  the  preceding  ages. 
The  gasteropods  and  conchil'ers  are,  more  nuineroua  and 
varied  than  in  any  former  age,  and  many  of  the  former  aro 
siph'inatcd.  A  largo  part  of  the  genera  now  living  Were 
well  represented  in  the  first  Tertiary  sea.  The  fresh-water 
mollusks  of  the  Tertiary,  like  those  of  the  Wealden  and 
Purbeck,  have  a  most  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  now 
living.  The  \egetationof  the  Eocene  of  Europe  is  sub- 
tropical in  character,  including  forms  that  now  flourish  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  Australia.  At  this  time  the  great 
chains  oi"  tbc  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Carpathians,  etc.  were  not 
rai-cd,  and  the  southern  coast  of  Europe  was  probably 
\\a-iied  by  a  tropical  sea.  In  America  the  Eocene  flora 
was  much  more  like  that  of  tho  present  day,  but  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  palms  give  it  a  sub-tropical 
character. 

The  life  of  tho  Miocene  and  Pliocene  epochs  shows  an 
increase  in  tho  number  and  elevation  of  the  rank  of  mam- 
mals and  the  culmination  of  the  mammalian  age.  Tho 
elephant,  mastodon,  and  camel,  with  a  large  number  of 
extinct  herbivores,  and  carnivores  allied  to  our  lions,  hy- 
a'na-.  wiiUcs,  bears,  and  ferrets,  go  to  make  up  a  fauna 
far  richer  than  any  now  existing  upon  tho  globe.  In  ad- 
dition to  tho  orders  obtained  from  the  Eoceno,  we  hero 
meet  with  edentates,  probosciiKans,  and  truo  monkeys. 
The  Tertiary  horses,  which  are  numerous,  had  four  toes  in 
tin-  Kneene,  three  useful  toes  in  the  Miocene,  and  one  use- 
ful and  two  dwarfed  toes  in  tho  Pliocene,  showing  a  grad- 
ual transition  to  tho  present  horse,  in  which  the  lateral  toes 
are  obsolete.  (See  HORSE,  by  PKOF.  0.  C.  MAHSH.)  Tho 
vegetation  of  the  Miocene  was  in  many  respects  similar  to 
that  of  the  present  day,  and  included  a  number  of  species 
now  living.  Tho  climate  of  tho  northern  hemisphere  was 
in  the  Miocene  mild,  and  a  luxuriant  vegetation  covered 
all  North  America  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  At  this  time  there 
must  have  been  a  land-connection  between  this  continent 
and  Europe  on  the  E.  and  Asia  on  the  W.,  as  tho  American 
Tertiary  flora  is  found  in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe, 
and  is  now  living  in  China  and  Japan.  From  Europe  tho 
flora  vat  apparently  exterminated  by  the  Ice  period  :  while 
ha\  ing  space  for  a  southward  retreat,  it  survived  in  Amer- 
ica and  Eastern  Asia. 

(il'ii'l'il  J'rrintl. — Immediately  following  the  Tertiary, 
with  its  immensely-. b-\  eloped  mammalian  life  and  a  rich 
vegetation  whieh  reached  almost,  to  the  poles,  came  a  pe- 
riod of  great  cold,  wdicn  the  present  climate  of  (Irecnland 
descended  on  tho  American  continent  as' low  as  New  York, 
and  all  the  northern  half  of  the  continent  was  covered 
with  ice  and  snow.  13y  this  great  revolution  of  climate 
a  largo  part  of  pro-existent  animals  nnd  plants  were  de- 
stroyed. The  life-history  of  this  period  of  the  world  is 
•  •dingly  meagre.  In  tho  alluvial  deposits  and  caves 
of  Europe,  and  in  some  of  tho  inter-glacial  peat-beds  of 
both  America  and  Europe,  more  glimpses  of  it  are  ob- 


tained.    Wo  there  find  the  evidence  of  tho  existcn 

elephau;-    and  ib  •      i\  id'-d  with  thick  wool   and 

hair  to  prole -I  ibcia  from  the  severity  uf  the  climate,  and 
of  the  i  -  low  latitudes  ol'  the  musU-ox  and  n  in 

deer,  now  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  giant 
beaver  I''"--  ,  mastodon,  elephant,  and  14 

-pecics  ,,!'  i  h.n '"•'•!  u   .  w  hi  eh  were  then  as-ncialc-   w  ith  tho 
mu.-k-ox    and    rein. leer,    have    now   entirely    di 
With  the  amelioration  of  the  climate  and  the  n-tirii 
(he  glaciers  northward  the  larger  mammals  referred  t 

I  their  migrations  to  tho  Arctic  seas,  where  tlnir 
remains  are  now  found  ill  great  i|nantities.  liv  what 
influences  they  were  exterminated  we  arc  as  y<  I  nnaby 
to  -ay.  Contemporary  with  the  animals  last  inentioiie  1 
wa-  man.  who  made  his  :nl\ent  in  Knropc  probably  imme- 
diately after  the  culmination  of  the  Ice  period.  U 
I  ho  came  and  what  was  his  origin  arc  not  yet  tanght  by 
palaeontology.  J.  S.  NKWUKUIIV. 

1'nln'ONiui'riiR    [Or.  iroAaiot,  "ancient,"  nnd    aavpot, 
"lizard  "],a  genus  of  fossil  thecodont  lizards  having  allin- 

ities  with  the   Crocodiles    and    the  dino-aurs.      Their    biuies 

aro  found  in  the  Permian  strata  of  Europe,  and  rel: 
ferred  to  this  genus  occur  in  the  Tri:i.--ie  of  the  Carolinas. 
I'ulirot iirri'iil;r   [from    Pala-otheriitin — iroAaiik.  "  an- 
cient," and  gijpiop,  an  ''animal" — the  typical   genus],  n 

family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Dnguteta  and  sul b  r 

Perissodactyla.  related  to  tho  horses  and  rhinoceroses.  The 
form  resembled  somewhat  that  of  the  llama,  the  nick  and 
legs  being  elongated  ;  tho  teeth  formed  series  interrnp(ed 
by  wide  gaps  for  tho  reception  of  the  canines  of  the  re- 
spective jaws,  and  were  in  full  number  iM.  J.  P.  M.  J. 
C.  \,  I.  §)•'  the  upper  true  molars  had  each  a  deep  \ailev 
extending  obliquely  inwards  from  tho  median  portion  of 
the  narrow  wall,  and  a  shallow  one  extending  from  the 
angle  or  posterior  wall;  the  lower  molars  two  (anterior 
and  posterior)  crescent-shaped  ridges  ;  the  canines  wore 
well  developed  ;  tho  skull  somewhat  resembled  that  of  a 
hornless  rhinoceros;  the  basi-occipital  was  comparatively 
narrow  forwards ;  the  nasal  bones  produced  forwards  and 
ending  in  a  free  narrowed  surface;  the  supramaxillary 
bones,  expanded  upwards,  were  widely  separated  above 
and  in  front,  and  connected  with  the  nasal  bones;  their 
feet  had  three  toes  each.  This  family  was  formed  for  the 
reception  of  one  of  tho  animals  famous  for  restoration  by 
Cuvicr,  who  had,  however,  quite  an  erroneous  idea  re- 
specting the  form,  and  likened  it  to  that  of  the  tapir,  in- 
fluenced thereto  by  the  relations  of  the  nasal  bones.  The 
animal  was,  however,  of  very  different  form,  being  slender 
and  agile,  and  undoubtedly  the  snout  was  blunt  and  not 
provided  with  any  proboscis  such  as  was  former!}'  attrib- 
uted to  it.  The  species  had  no  relationship  with  the 
tapirs,  to  which  they  were  approximated  by  Cuvior,  but 
were  much  more  nearly  allied  to  tho  horses  (Equida)); 
and,  indeed,  between  tho  two  families  there  is  quite  a  reg- 
ular gradation  of  form  through  the  intervention  of  An- 
chitheriido!.  The  following  genera  have  been  referred  to 
the  family:  PalKothcrfttm,  Monacruin,  Pi-op<ittr.othcr>tuii, 
and  Paloplotherium,  or  I'lu'/i'tlophttii.  These  forms  flour- 
ished chiefly  in  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  epochs.  They 
ranged  in  size  from  about  tho  dimensions  of  a  sheep  to 
those  of  a  horse.  THEODORE  (JiLi.. 

Palteozoic  Ages.    See  GEOLOGY. 

Palirph'ntns  [noAui'ifm™?],  a  grammarian  of  Athens  or 
of  Egypt,  was  tho  author  of  a  variety  of  works  treating 
mostly  of  the  current  myths ;  c.  7.  Aiyi/irriairj)  e<oAoyi'o, 
Mvfucaip  BipAi'of,  and,  most  celebrated,  Tpuiind,  which  are  all 
lost.  There  is  extant  a  treatise,  n<pi  'Xnivruv  'laropiCiv  ( f  'o/i- 
ccnn'ny  Incredible  Tales),  usually  ascribed  to  this  Palaepha- 
tus,  though  both  it  and  the  TpuiVa  are  sometimes  assign- 
ed to  another  of  the  name.  The  work  is  not  complete, 
and  may  bo  a  compilation  from  a  larger  treatise;  it  con- 
sists of  51  sections, and  contains  50  of  the  (in --ian  b -gends, 
with  an  attempt  to  separate  the  truo  from  the  mythical  in 
each.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Fischer  (Leipsic, 
1789),  and  of  Westermann  in  his  Mi/th<«irnphi  Grind 
(Brunswick,  1843).  (See  Orote's  Hut.  n/  Ontet,  vol.  i., 
pp.  341  seq.)  HEXRY  DRISI.EH. 

Palafox'  y  Mel'zi  (Gen.  JOSE),  b.  in  Aragon.  Spain, 
in  1780;  became  an  officer  of  the  royal  body-guard;  was 
proclaimed  by  the  populace  of  Saragossa  captain-general 
of  Aragon  when  that  city  was  threatened  by  the  French 
invading  army  1808  ;  Conducted  the  heroic  defence  of  that 
city  during  the  two  sieges;  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Vin- 
,  France,  in  violation  of  the  capitulation  of  Feb., 
ISUU;  released  in  1814;  became  again  captain-general  of 
Aragon  1S14-LM);  favored  the  constitutional  movement  of 
IM;U:  protested  against  the  restoration  of  absolute  gov- 
ernment 1823 ;  wae  a  partisan  of  the  young  queen  Isabella 
1833,  but  lost  favor  and  was  for  some  time  imprisoned; 
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was  made  duke  of  Saragossa  by  the  queen-regent,  Maria 
Cristina,  1836;  called  the  Aragonese  to  the  support  of 
Isabella  during  the  Carlist  war,  and  became  director  of 
the  Invalides  at  Madrid,  where  he  d.  Feb.  10,  1847. 

Palagia'no,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Lecce,  about  1 5  miles  from  Taranto,  in  a  district  abounding 
in  grain,  vinos,  and  olives.  Pop.  in  1374,  5204. 

Palai'a,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pisa,  situated  on 
a  hi^h  hill  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Chiecinella.  This 
town  is  about  19  miles  from  Pisa,  and  was  once  strongly 
fortified.  It  was  ceded  to  Florence  by  the  Pisans  in  12iO. 
Pop.  in  1874,  10,119. 

Palamede'idiE  [from  Palnmedca — iruAapi),  the  "palm 
of  the  hand  " — the  first  described  genus],  a  family  of  birds 
most  closely  related  to  the  ducks  (Anatidaj),  but  resembling 
also  the  rails  (Rallidie),  and  remarkable  for  their  large  feet. 
In  general  aspect  they  resemble  the  rails  more  than  the 
ducks.  The  neck  is  comparatively  short ;  the  bead  small ; 
bill  short,  compressed,  and  with  the  culmen  deeurved  to  the 
tip ;  the  nostrils  large,  lateral,  and  exposed  in  a  membra- 
nous groove;  the  wings  large  and  armed  atithe  shoulder 
with  two  strong  spurs  ;  the  tail  ratber  small :  legs  enlarged, 
covered  with  numerous  oblong  and  somewhat  hexagonal 
scales,  which  extend  on  the  tibia!  as  well  as  tarsi,  and  with 
larger  oblong  scales  in  transverse  rows  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  toes ;  the  tarsi  widened  towards  the  toes ;  the 
toes  long,  three  before  and  one  behind,  the  anterior  con- 
nected by  slight  scaly  webs  ;  claws  rather  long  and  slightly 
curved.  In  the  osteology  the  species  essentially  resemble 
the  ducks,  and  have  been  combined  with  them  by  Huxley 
under  the  name  Chenomorpha)  as  typical  desmognathous 
birds.  The  family  is  composed  of  but  two  genera:  (1) 
Palamedcn,  Linn.,  with  one  species,  P.  cornuta,  and  (2) 
Channa,  Illig.,  with  two  species.  All  are  inhabitants  of 
S.  America,  and  frequent  marshy  grounds  and  borders  of 
lakes  and  rivers.  They  generally  associate  together  in 
pairs,  but  sometimes  in  troops  of  many  individuals.  Their 
gait  when  undisturbed  is  slow,  their  flight  easy  and  rapid; 
they  rest  in  high  trees,  and  in  these  they  make  their  nests, 
wherein  the  female  generally  lays  two  eggs. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Palanquin'  [Port.;  Javanese p&langki ;  Hind. palkf], 
a  portable  litter  for  conveying  travellers.  Palanquins 
are  employed  extensively  in  India,  China,  and  other  Asi- 
atic countries,  for  the  Japanese  norimon  and  kfiiigo  are 
but  forms  of  the  palanquin.  The  Indian  palanquin  has  a 
waterproof  cover,  with  Venetian  shutters  at  the  sides.  The 
traveller  is  carried  in  a  recumbent  posture.  The  palan- 
quin is  home  by  four  men,  who  are  relieved  at  regular  in- 
tervals by  others.  Quite  a  train  of  attendants  accompany 
the  palanquin  on  foot,  and  the  bearers  while  on  duty  keep 
up  a  monotonous  chant.  The  journey  is  often  continued 
for  long  distances  by  day  and  night. 

Pal'atal  Bones,  a  pair  of  irregular  bones  which  in 
man  concur  in  forming  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  outer 
walls  and  floor  of  the  nose,  and  the  lower  side  of  the  orbit 
of  the  eye.  Each  bone  has  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical 
plate,  and  the  latter  sends  out  two  processes,  an  orbital 
and  a  sphenoidal.  Each  bone  is  developed  from  a  single 
centre  of  ossification. 

Pal'ate  [Lat.  palalum ;  Fr.  palms'].  The  arch 
or  roof  of  the  mouth  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  called  the 
hard  palate  and  soft  palate,  or  velum  pendulum  palati. 
The  hard  palate,  which  is  situated  anteriorly,  is  bounded 
in  front  and  at  the  sides  by  the  gums  and  alveolar  arches, 
being  continuous  behind  with  the  soft  palate.  It  consists 
of  a  bony  structure,  formed  by  the  union  in  the  median 
line  of  the  two  palate  bones.  These  bones  are  wedged  in 
between  the  superior  maxillary  and  pterygoid  process  of 
the  sphenoid.  In  form  each  palate-bone  resembles  the  let- 
ter L,  and  is  divided  into  a  superior  or  vertical  plate  and 
an  inferior  or  horizontal  plate.  The  inferior  surface  of  the 
horizontal  plate  forms  the  back  part  of  the  hard  palate. 
The  anterior  border  of  each  palate-bone  articulates  with 
the  palate  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The 
bony  structure  of  the  hard  palate  is  covered  by  periosteum, 
to  which  is  firmly  attached  the  mucous  membrane.  A 
linear  ridge  or  raphe  extends  along  the  middle  line,  ter- 
minating anteriorly  in  a  small  papilla.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane in  front  of  and  upon  cither  side  of  the  raphe  is  pale, 
thick,  and  corrugated  ;  behind,  it  is  smooth  and  deeper  in 
color.  A  number  of  small  glands  are  situated  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  squa- 
mous  epithelium.  The  *<\ft  palate  is  composed  of  muscu- 
lar fibres  covered  by  mucous  membrane  with  gland  struc- 
tures embedded  in  its  substance.  From  the  middle  of  its 
lower  border  hangs  a  conical-shaped  process,  the  ttrnla, 
and  upon  either  side  of  the  uvula,  arching  downwards  and 
outwards  from  its  base,  are  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate. 


The  mucous  membrane  is  thin,  covered  by  squamous  epi- 
thelium on  both  surfaces,  except  near  the  orifice  of  the 
Eustaehian  tube,  where  it  is  columnar  and  ciliated.  The 
muscles  of  the  soft  palate  are  five  in  number  on  either 
side,  viz.  the  levator  palati,  tensor  palati,  palato-glossus, 
palato-pharyngcus,  and  azygos  uvulee.  Upon  either  side 
of  the  fauces,  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars 
of  the  soft  palate,  are  two  glandular  organs,  the  tonsils. 
During  the  first  part  of  deglutition  the  food  is  carried 
back  by  the  tongue,  pressing  against  the  hard  palate ;  at 
the  same  time  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  retracted  and  tho 
larynx  raised  with  the  pharynx,  and  carried  forwards 
under  it.  Then  the  epiglottis  closes  the  entrance  to  tho 
larynx,  and  over  this  the  food  glides,  the  palato-glossi 
muscles  contracting  at  the  same  time  that  the  levator  and 
tensor  palate  with  the  palato-pharyngei  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  food  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  or 
posterior  nares.  Thus  the  palate  serves  an  important  part 
in  the  act  of  swallowing  or  deglutition.  J.  W.  S.  ARNOLD. 

Palat'inate,  The  [Ger.  Pfalz],  formerly  a  political 
division  and  independent  state  of  Germany,  consisted  of 
two  separate  territories,  respectively  called  the  Upper  Pa- 
latinate, now  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  Lower  Palatinate,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rhine,  and  now  forming  the  southern  part  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  the  northern  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  and  tho  province  of  Bavaria,  called  Rhenish  Bava- 
ria. From  the  eleventh  century  these  two  territories  be- 
longed together  and  formed  an  hereditary  monarchy,  their 
ruler  being  one  of  the  electors  of  the  German  empire.  But 
in  1648,  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  they  were  separated, 
tho  Upper  Palatinate  falling  to  Bavaria,  while  the  Lower 
Palatinate  continued  a  possession  of  the  original  dynasty. 
At  the  Peace  of  Luneville,  in  1801,  the  Lower  Palatinate 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  state,  its  territory  being 
divided  between  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Baden,  and  France, 
and  the  only  alteration  which  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
made  in  this  arrangement  consisted  in  transferring  to  Ba- 
varia that  part  of  the  Palatinate  which  France  had  occu- 
pied. Its  people  emigrated  largely  to  Pennsylvania.  (See 
PALATINE.) 

Pal'atine  [from  tho  Lat.  palatium,  a  "palace"].  In 
mediaeval  France  and  Germany  there  were  counts  palatine 
attached  to  tho  court  and  palace  of  the  sovereign  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  latter  in  his  judicial  duties.  Later, 
in  these  and  in  other  countries,  counts  palatine  were  de- 
tached from  the  court  and  placed  in  charge  of  remote  or 
turbulent  provinces,  where  they  maintained  a  court  and 
palace  in  tho  sovereign's  name.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  counties  palatine.  Lancaster  and  Chester,  in  Eng- 
land, as  formerly  Durham,  Ilexham,  and  Pembroke,  are 
counties  palatine.  King  John  divided  Ireland  into  twelve 
counties  palatine.  Scotland  had  anciently  a  county  pala- 
tine of  Strathearn. 

Palatine,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cook  co.,  111.,  on  the  Wis- 
consin division  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R., 
26  miles  N.  W.  of  Chicago,  has  3  churches,  2  large  grain- 
elevators,  1  newspaper,  and  stores.  It  is  a  place  of  sum- 
mer resort  for  Chicago  people.  Pop.  of  v.  950 ;  of  tp. 
1855.  FUANK  E.  UOLTON,  PUB.  "HERALD." 

Palatine,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Mohawk  River  and  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R., 
settled  by  Germans  from  tho  Palatinates  1713  ;  was  after- 
wards called  "  Stone  Arabia,"  and  the  battle  of  that  name, 
Oct.  18, 1780,  between  the  Tories  under  Sir  John  JolmMm. 
and  the  Continental  forces  of  Col.  John  Brown,  was  fought 
here.  Pop.  2814. 

Palatine,  post-v.  of  Union  tp.,  Marion  co.,  West  Va. 
Pop.  558. 

Palatine  Bridge,  post-v.  of  Palatine  tp.,  Montgomery 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  N.  Y.  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R. 
and  Mohawk  River.  Pop.  493. 

Palatine  Hill  (Mons  Palalinus),  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  seven  hills  of  ancient  Rome,  was  the  site  of 
Roma  Quadrata,  the  original  city.  It  is  S.  of  the  Capito- 
linc  Hill  and  S.  W.  of  the  Forum.  It  was  the  official  abode 
of  the  emperors,  and  in  medueval  times  of  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries, but  has  since  then  fallen  into  decay.  Kxtmsive 
excavations  are  now  making,  bringing  to  light  many  rich 
and  extremely  valuable  remains  of  tho  imperial  period. 

Palat'ka,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Putnam  co.,  Fla..  on  the  St. 
John's  River,  75  miles  from  Jacksonville,  is  well  situated, 
has  several  churches  and  schools,  3  hotels,  and  1  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  720. 

Palaz'zo  Acrei'de,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syra- 
cuse, situated  in  a  fertile  region  about  1(5  miles  from  Xoto. 
This  town  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Acra?,  many 
interesting  remains  of  which  still  exist.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood are  found  a  great  variety  of  objects  from  the  so-called 
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Stone  Age  down  to  the  later  periods  of  Syrani-an  culture. 
Pop.  in  I>7I,  !»,l::i. 
Palnz'zo  Aclrin'no,  town  of  Sicily,  provim •••  of  I'M 

lenno.  Thi-  I  .wn  win  :ui  Albanian  c..loiiy.  and  tlio  in- 
habitant- mostly  adhere  to  the  Creek  Church.  Pop.  in 
1S74,  :,\:\*. 

Palaz'zo  Snn  Orrva'sio,  town  of  Southern   Italy, 
province  at  I'l.teu/.ii.  L'n  mill's  S.  K.  of  .Mi-lli.     This  town  is 
Mlnated  in  a  hilly.  fertile  .'..iintry.  but  tin.  <-Mr.it  ..I'  ii-  81 
lorn:il  rel.ii  be  Inferred  from  the  fact  thut  it  has 

no  [iost  oilier.      Pap.  in  1ST  I.  ' 

I'tilrlits,  I.nrii-trini'   Villages,  or  Lake  Dwel- 
lings,     lo    ntanv  part-    of  the    world,  us   in    tile    Kast  In- 
l,  we  timl  race-  of  men  living  partially  in 
dwellings   built  upon  piles   over  water,  alei    Herodotus   de- 
srril"  prevailing  amongst  eerlain  aoeient 

tribe-.  A  lieu  intcre-'t  ha-  <it'  latr  JTWTI  been  given  to  thi- 
liloilc  of  con-trucling  habitations  from  the  di-eovery  ill 
S\\  it/eriand  of  the  remains  of  villages  tliat  had  been  thus 
built  by  a  peoole  or  peoples  helomrinir  to  a  period  anterior 
Dry.  Continued  examination  has  revealed 
the'  remains  of  i|nite  a  large  nninher  (upwards  of  200)  of 
surh  srttletiients.  or  Pfahlbautcn.  situated  at  various  points 
;iii  the  water-  of  the  ^hallow  borders  of  the  Sui.--- 
lakes.  It  is  also  shown  distinctly  that  thc-e  settlements 
nut  confined  to  one  epoch  in  the  history  of  European 
"f  them  belong  In  the  later  Stone  Age,  or 
I.  others  to  the  Bronze  Age,  whilst  the 
lute-!  tiring  ii-  down  to  tlie  introduction  of  the  Iron  Age 
and  to  the  time  of  the  Roman*,  anterior,  however,  to  our 
era.'  The  extent  to  which  researches  have  been  carried 
(from  the  settlement  of  Concise  alone  we  are  told  that 
S.'i.ooo  relics  have  been  obtained)  has  revealed  to  us  an 
unexprctc.1  ^'cumulation  of  fa  -ts  regarding  these  ancient 
people-,  and  has  shown  us  that  their  numbers  were  con- 
siderable and  that  their  favorite  sites  must  have  been  occu- 
pied during  very  extended  periods  of  time.  In  the  Stone 
Age  we  arc  imprc--od  with  the  lahorand  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  building  of  these  pile-villages  by  men  whose  most 
effective  tools  were  chipped  flints  and  other  stones  (though 
they  had  also  implements  of  bone)  with  which  to  cut  and 
point  the  numberless  piles  upon  which  their  rude  huts  were 
supported.  In  the  one  settlement  of  Wangen  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  at  least  50,000  piles  must  all  together  hare  been 
n-ed.  and  so  far  no  trace  of  metal  has  been  discovered  in 
the  settlements  of  this  period  proper.  As  the  Stone  Age 
grndually  gave  plnce  to  the  Bronze,  and  metal  was  intro- 
duced, we  have,  from  the  very  composition  of  the  metal, 
cv  idence  of  a  growth  of  commerce.  The  rude  pottery  of 
the  Stone  Period  is  succeeded  by  improved  kinds,  and  the 
metallic  implements  are  often  of  great  beauty.  The  inhab- 
itants of  both  periods  fed  upon  the  flesh  of  the  urns  (Bos 
priniii/rnitt*).  of  the  aurochs  (llinon  Europtcun),  the  elk 
( i'''i'i'HH  <]!<•<'*}.  and  of  other  animals  long  extinct  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  with  these  are  found  the  remains  of  the  beaver, 
the  ibex,  and  the  bear,  almost  exterminated,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  fox,  the  sheep,  and  numerous  other  still  abundant 
forms ;  but  the  mammoth,  the  rhinoceros,  the  reindeer,  etc., 
which  were  the  associates  of  Palseolithic  man,  are  quite 
unrepresented.  Domesticated  forms  appear  both  in  the 
"  Stone  "  and  the  "  Bronze"  villages,  hut  they  are  relath  civ 
more  abundant  in  those  of  the  later  date ;  thus,  the  horse, 
rare  in  the  former,  becomes  evidently  more  common  in  the 
hitter.  In  both  periods  cereal  plants  were  cultivated,  thus 
indicating  some  amount  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and 
marking  a  strong  point  of  difference  between  the  hikc- 
dwcllers  of  Switzerland  and  the  authors  of  the  kitehen- 
tniddens  of  Denmark.  By  the  computations  of  Prof.  Mor- 
lot  and  others  it  would  seem  that  the  date  of  the  Bronze 
•arries  us  back  from  3000  to  4000  years,  and  that  of 
tin-  Stone  Age  to  from  0000  to  7000  years,  though  these 
must  be  considered  as  minimum  figures. 

EDWARD  C.  H.  DAY. 

Pale,  Irish,  a  name  formerly  given  to  that  part  of 
Ireland  which  was  completely  under  English  sway,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  parta  where  the  old  Irish  laws  ntoi 
toms  were  prevalent.  The  counties  of  Dublin,  Carlow, 
Louth.  Kilkenny,  and  Mcath  are  generally  given  as  be- 
longing to  the  Pale:  but  its  limits  wore  at  times  much 
greater  and  sometimes  smaller  than  the  present  limits  of 
tho-r  counties. 

I'alrm bang',  a  Dutch  possession  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Sumatra,  lies  between  hit.  :"i°  and  11°  'M'  S..  and  comprises 
an  area  of  111, '.HI  si|ii:ire  miles,  with  :>7",.W7  inhabitants. 
of  whom  a  number  are  Europeans  and  Chinese.  The 
eoa-r  land  is  low,  marshy,  overgrown  v\;'h  junrles.  and 
extremely  hot.  but  it  is  not  unhealthv  ex. -opt  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  swamps.  The  inland  is  higher, 
and  covered  with  rice-fields  and  plantation-  of  sugar.  oot- 
ton,  pepper,  anil  tobacco,  and  with  inline;  f  gum 


and  eoeoaiinl  tree-..     Coal  and  oil  springs  arc  found 
gold    dust,    iron    ore,   sulphur,   and    ar-enic.       Tin1    tiL'er. 
leopard,    panther,    elephant,    and     rhinoceros     haunt 
country.      The    capital    i-    1'alenibang.    where    the    Dutch 
p.-.  ernor  n-M'lr-.      It  is  built  on  both  .-ide-  of  the  M< 
a  broad  and  d.-cp  river,  which    admit-    the    largc-t  v 
and  forms  a  fine  harbor.     The  city  has  upward-  of   In. mm 
inhabitants,  and    earrio-   on  a  \  cry  ;o-ti\c   hade  both  with 
the  inland  and   with  Java,  China,  and  Siam.     The  value 
of  export-  amounted  in  18TO  to  IML':;.M>  gulden. 
I'aU'ii'cia,  pna  i ;i  !•  oi  Spain,  oon  i  t- ».f  part- of  Old 

.  ami  eompri-es  an  area  of  -l.'iMI  Mjnare  mile-1,  with 
isl.iiiis  inhabitants.  With  exception  of  the'  northern 
part,  which  i-  mountainous,  the  Mirfaco  pic-cnl-  an  exten- 
sile table-hind,  cold  and  treeless,  but  fertile,  well  cullh  alcd, 
and  rich  in  salt,  copper,  saltpetre,  .-balk,  and  coal.  Wheat, 
v.  inc.  vegetables,  ami  fruit  are  produced. 

Palvncia,  an  old  but  well-built  town  of  Spain,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Carrion, 
has  large  manufactures  of  woollen  blankets  and  an  active 
trade  in  corn  and  wool.  Pop.  IJ.sl  I. 

Palcn'que,  a  ruined  Mexican  town  of  the  Pueblo  tv  pc, 
near  the  modern  hamlet  of  St.  Domingo  dc  Paleni|iic.  in 
the  state  of  Chiapa--  and  on  the  river  Chacama-.  in  bit. 

17°  SO'  N. :  Ion.  92°  25'  W.  The  ruins  were  discovered  in 
1750;  and  as  the  town  is  not  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  conquest  of  Corte/.  it  is  heliev  cd  to  have  been  destro\ed 
long  before  that  time,  and  forgotten  by  reason  of  its  bin  ial 
in  the  dense  tropical  forest.  The  area  occupied  by  the 
ruins  is  quite  large.  A  brief  notice  of  the  architecture  of 
the  most  important  of  its  ruins  and  of  the  probable  >ocial 
Flatus  of  its  inhabitants  is  given  in  this  work  in  the  arti- 
cle AiiciiiTKi'TriiK  OK  Tin:  AMI  'UK  vx  Aiioitir.iNKs,  by  Lewis 
H.  Morgan.  i.I-.li.  Further  details  may  be  gathered  from 
the  works  of  Stephens,  Catherwood,  and  .Morelct. 

Paleocapa  (PIKTIIO),  b.  at  Bergamo  in  1789.  After 
receiving  a  military  education  in  the  artillery  and  engineer 
school  at  Modena,  was  at  once  appointed  to  superintend 
the  works  on  the  fortifications  of  Osopo  and  Mandella. 
After  the  fall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  filled  successively 
1 1  important  posts  as  director  of  hydraulics  and  other 
public  constructions.  In  1848  was  elected  member  of 
the  provisory  government  of  Venice  ;  became  minister  of 
public  works,  and  afterwards  minister  of  the  interior.  On 
the  overthrow  of  that  government  retired  to  Piedmont, 
where  he  was  most  honorably  employed,  and  in  IM'.i  Qlo- 
bcrti  offered  him  the  portfolio  of  public  works,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  1859,  although  totally  blind  during 
the  latter  part  of  this  period.  The  advice  of  Paleocapa 
was  most  important  in  the  construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel,  and  in  that  of  the  Suez  Canal.  D.  at  Turin  1867. 

Paler'mo  fane,  fnnnrmun).  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on 
the  N.  coast,  in  lat.  38°  6'  44"  N. ;  Ion.  13°  20'  E.  It  lies 
on  a  beautiful  bay  formed  by  a  deep  and  spacious  inland 
sweep  of  the  sea  between  Cape  Zafferano  on  the  E.  and 
Monte  Pelegrino  on  the  W.  This  enchanting  bay.  unri- 
valled, perhnps,  in  the  world,  unless  by  that  of  Naples, 
has  received  the  name  of  the  Conca  d'Oro,  the  (5  olden 
Shell,  a  name  also  applied  to  the  city  and  to  the  plain 
which  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  in  the  rear — 
a  region  upon  which  nature  has  lavished  her  best  gifts  in 
the  way  of  climate,  soil,  and  landscape  beauty.  The  city 
walls,  4i  miles  in  circumference,  form  a  square,  the  four 
angles  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  and  the  town  is  entered  by  sixteen 
gates.  The  harbor  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  and  is  shel- 
tered by  !>  huge  mole.  The  Oreto,  which,  with  its  many 
small  tributaries,  waters  the  adjoining  plain,  flows  into  the 
sea  near  the  E.  angle.  Two  fine  streets,  the  Macqueda  or 
Strada  Nuovn,  and  the  Vittorio  Emanucle,  formerly  Toledo, 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  near  the  centre  of  the 
city,  thus  dividing  it  into  four  sections.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  in  bad  condition.  Among 
the  public  squares  are  the  Villena  or  Vigliena.  verv  pic- 
turesque and  decorated  with  fountains  and  statues  in  the 
Renaissance  style;  the  public  garden  on  the  left  of  the 
Porta  Felice,  abounding  in  almost  tropic  vegetation:  the 
Bologni,  the  Senatoria,  San  Spirito,  Liberia,  etc.  The 
favorite  promenade,  however,  is  ilie  beautiful  Marina,  run- 
ning along  the  shore  on  the  line  of  the  old  fortifications. 
The  churches  of  Palermo  (about  300)  arc,  many  of  them, 
v«ry  sumptuous.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, though  disfigured  by  later  changes  and  additions,  i- 
highly  interesting,  nnd  contains  very  curious  iiirdiirial 
monuments.  Siin  Domenico  is  the  largest  church  in  the 
city,  and  will  hold  12,000  persons ;  the  Olivella  is  the  most 
trnr.'roiis  church  of  Palermo:  the  Delia  Catena  has  a  re 
markahly  fine  portico;  San  (iiovanni  was  built  by  King 
lloL'er:  the  Compsgnio  del  Rosario  contains  admi 
picture-:  and  be-ides  these,  there  are  many  other  very 
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noteworthy  churches.  The  royal  palace  is  in  part  the  work 
of  the  Arabs,  for  whom  it  served  as  a  fortified  castle,  but 
it  ivas  transformed  by  the  Normans.  It  is  an  immense 
building,  and  its  architecture  and  decorations  are  of  the 
greatest  interest.  The  chapel  and  the  Sala  di  Ruggiero 
are  richly  encrusted  with  curious  old  mosaics,  and  among 
the  many  inscriptions  on  this  building  is  one  recording  the 
construction  of  a  clock  by  order  of  the  first  Roger.  The 
Palazzo  de'  Tribunal!  is  very  old,  having  been  rebuilt  in 
1307 ;  the  Palazzo  dclla  Citta  was  begun  in  l.'JOO  by  a  king 
of  the  Aragoneso  line.  Some  of  tho  private  edifices  are 
remarkable  for  their  antiquity,  others  for  their  architecture. 
Palermo  contains  a  university  with  about  000  students, 
several  public  libraries,  and  various  literary  and  scientific 
associations,  also  hospitals  and  other  charitable  organiza- 
tions. The  environs  of  Palermo  abound  in  objects  of  in- 
terest— the  great  cathedral  of  Monrcale  (see  MOXRE.YLK)  ; 
the  Castello  della  Zisa;  the  Castello  della  Cuba;  Monte 
Pcllegrino,  in  which  is  the  grotto  of  Santa  Rosalia,  the 
patroness  of  the  city ;  and  besides  these,  numerous  other 
noticeable  castles  and  villas.  The  festa  of  Santa  Rosalia 
is  celebrated  in  July  with  great  pomp  by  a  proccssinii 
bearing  from  tho  city  to  the  cavern  a  huge  silver  image  of 
the  saint  on  a  gigantic  car  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  galley. 

Palermo  is  probably  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  is  first 
known  in  history  as  a  Carthaginian  dependency.  During 
the  Punic  wars  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  Romans  and 
became  a  great  naval  station.  In  tho  fifth  century  A.  D.  it 
was  taken  by  the  Vandals,  and  was  ceded  by  them  to  tho 
Goths,  who  were  driven  out  by  Bclisarius.  Tho  wretched 
rule  of  Byzantium  was  terminated  by  tho  Saracens  (830), 
who  made  Palermo  tho  capital  of  their  Sicilian  domin- 
ions, and  under  whom  it  became  a  splendid  Arab  town,  in 
which  Oriental  luxury  was  combined  with  taste  and  ele- 
gance. In  1071  the  Normans,  under  Count  Roger,  took 
Palermo,  and  it  continued  the  capital  of  tho  Sicilian  king- 
dom through  the  Norman  and  Swabian  dynasties.  Charles 
of  An.jou  removed  his  court  to  Naples  (1209),  since  which 
time  Palermo  has  never  been  a  permanent  royal  residence. 
(For  further  historical  details  see  SICILY  and  SICILIAN 
VB8PER8.)  From  1820  the  revolutionary  failures  of  Naples 
were  repeated  in  Palermo  until  the  landing  of  Garibaldi 
at  Marsala  (1860)  caused  an  uprising  here,  which,  headed 
by  the  hero  himself,  put  to  flight  30,000  Bourbon  troops, 
backed  by  a  strong  fleet:  and  by  an  cnthusiastif  /*/r//<'«r<V< 
the  city  became  a  part  of  the  now  kingdom  of  Italy.  The 
condition  of  Palermo  was  at  this  time  most  lamentable — a 
disgrace  alike  to  government  and  people.  The  dilapidated 
streets  were  without  drains  and  filthy  beyond  description, 
not  the  least  regard  being  paid  to  hygiene,  or  even  to  de- 
cency. Here  and  there  an  oil-lamp  was  lighted  at  night, 
but  gas  was  unknown.  There  was  not  a  fire-engine  in  the 
town,  the  police  was  worthless,  and  tho  misery  and  ih-ura 
dation  of  the  lower  classes  were  indescribable.  Con>idrr- 
able  material  improvement  has  already  taken  place,  though 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Efforts  are  also  making  to  ad- 
vance general  education.  In  1  SCO  there  were  in  Palermo 
9  primary  schools  with  a  total  attendance  of  783  chil- 
dren; in  1866  the  number  of  schools  was  206,  total  attend- 
ance 1 1,500.  Trade  and  industry  are  increasing,  though 
not  rapidly.  The  number  of  vessels  annually  entering 
and  clearing  tho  port  is  about  7000,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,000,000  ;  annual  exports — fruits,  wines,  silks,  gloves, 
etc.— about  810,000,000  ;  tho  imports  a  little  loss.  Pop.  in 
1874,  219,398.  CAROLINE  C.  MAKSH. 

Palermo,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Grundy  co.,  la.     Pop.  684. 

Palermo,  p.-v.,  Marion  tp.,  Doniphan  co.,  Kan.  P. 138. 

Palermo,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me.    Pop.  1223. 

Palermo,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.  Pop.  2052. 

Pa'les,  in  Roman  mythology,  a  divinity  of  flocks  and 
shepherds,  corresponding  in  some  respects  to  the  (irt-t.-li 
Pan,  was  probably  of  old  origin,  but  is  seldom  mentioned, 
and  played  in  historical  times  only  a  subordinate  part  in 
the  religion  of  the  Romans.  It  is  uncertain  whether  this 
divinity  was  imagined  as  male  or  female.  The  festival  of 
Pales,  called  Palilia,  was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April, 
considered  the  birthday  of  Rome. 

Palestine  [Hob.  flg^a,  Peleslmtli,  "land  of  sojourn- 
ers;"  from  which  came  IlaAaio-riVi),  originating  apparently 
in  Egypt,  and  occurring  for  the  first  time  in  Herodotus,  i. 
105],  a  name  designating  originally  only  tho  country  of 
the  Philistines,  but  in  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  po'riod 
applied,  as  we  now  apply  it,  to  the  whole  country  of  the 
Israelites  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  Josephus  "(d.  97  + 
A.  n.)  uses  the  name  in  both  of  these  senses.  The  oldest 
name  was  the  Land  of  Canaan,  or  sometimes  simply  Ca- 
naan, ''lowland,"  by  which  was  meant,  however,  oniv  the 
country  W.  of  the  Jordan,  which  is  all  that  was  promised 
to  Abraham.  Other  Scripture  names  are  Judioa,  the  Land 


of  Israel,  the  Land  of  Promise,  tho  Holy  Land,  which  last 
name  has  now  for  several  centuries  been  more  current  than 
any  other. — The  boundaries  of  Palestine  cannot  be  deter- 
mined exactly.  Approximately, they  were  as  follows:  On 
the  W.  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  the  X.  a  line  beginning  near 
the  I'ramuntoriiua  Album,  S.  of  Tyre,  in  lat.  33°  10',  trend- 
ing northward  till,  near  the  southern  base  of  Hermon,  it 
strikes  lat.  33°  16',  and  then  runs  straight  on  to  the  des- 
ert; on  the  E.  the  Arabian  desert;  and  on  the  S.  the  par- 
allel of  lat.  31°,  a  little  S.  of  Becrshcba  (31°  16'),  curving 
to  take  in  Kadcsh.  Within  these  boundaries,  as  recently 
determined,  there  are,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan,  about 

0000  English  square  miles,  and  on  tho  E.  side,  including 
ancient  Moab,  S.  of  the  Arnon,  more  than  5000,  perhaps 
nearly  6000,  square  miles.     The  length  of  this  territory  is 
about  150  miles;   its  average  breadth  W.  of  the  Jordan 
more  than  40,  and  E.  of  the  Jordan  about  40  miles. — The 
country  is  made  up  of  four  long  parallel  strips  of  territory, 
lowland  and  highland  alternating.     Along  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  is  a  strip  of  lowland,  in  the  northern  or  Phoe- 
nician section  of  it  about  20  miles  long  and  from  4  to  6 
broad  ;  in  the  middle,  Sharon  section  of  it,  S.  of  Carmcl, 
more  than  30  miles  long  and  about  10  miles  broad ;  and  in 
its  southern,  Philistine  section,  40  miles  long  and  from  10 
to  20  broad.     This  strip  of  lowland  is  interrupted  by  tho 
ridge  of  Carmcl,  which  branches  off  from  the  mountains 
of  Samaria,  runs  north-westward  for   1H   miles,  rises    at 
one  point  to  tho  height  of  1750  feet,  and  thrusts  out  into 
tho  sea  a  promontory  about  600  feet  high.     On  all  this 
coast   there   is  not  one   good   harbor.      Next   comes  the 
highland  strip,  some  25  or  30  miles  broad,  which  springs 
from  the  roots  of  Lebanon,  swells  into  the  hills  of  Galilee, 
is  interrupted  by  the  plain  of  Esdraclon,  as  the  lowland 
strip  is  interrupted  by  the  ridge  of  Carmel,  swells  again 
into  the  hills  of  Samaria,  reaches   its  greatest   average 
heiirht  in  Juda'a,  and  then  sinks  away  into  the  desert  S. 
of  Beersheba.     This  broad,  high  central  strip  of  West  Jor- 
danic  territory  has  been  compared  to  a  ship's  longboat 
turned  downside  up.     Among  its  highest  points  in  Galilee 
arc  Safed  (perhaps  the  "  city  set  on  a  hill "  of  Matt.  v.  14), 
2775  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Jcbcl  Jermuk,  near  by,  about 
4000  feet  above  tho  sea.     In  Samaria  tho  highest  points 
are  Ebal,  2750,  and  Gcrizim,  2650  feet  above  the  sea.     In 
Judoja  the  highest  point  of  Jerusalem  is  2581,  Olivet  2613, 
Hebron    3029,  and  Beersheba   11110   feet  above   the  sea. 
The  Jordan  valley,  at  some  points    quite  narrow  and  at 
others    from    5    to   10  or  12    miles   broad,  is  one   of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.     The  Jordan  itself,  in  going  from 
its  Hasbeiya  source  to  the  Dead  Sea  (115  or  120  miles), 
plunges  down   a   descent   of  more   than    3000  feet,  from 
1700  feet  above  to  more  than  1300  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.     The  fourth  parallel  strip.  E.  of  the 
Jordan,  is,  most  of  it,  high  table-land,  some  of  it  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  sinking  away  eastward  into  tho  Arabian 
desert.      As  seen  from  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  it  looks 
like  a  purple  wall. — Of  the  four  lakes  of  Palestine,  the 
northernmost  is  Phiala,  5  miles  K.  of  Banias,  nearly  round, 
about  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  of  unknown  depth,  occupy- 
ing apparently  tho  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.     It  is 
some  3300  feet  above  the  sea,  is  not,  as  was  anciently  sup- 
posed, one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  has  neither  inlet 
nor  outlet,  and  abounds  in   frogs  and  leeches.      Mcrom 
(now  Hutch),  10  miles  S.  of  Banias,  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive papyrus  marsh,  from  100  to  150  feet  above  the  sea,  is  a 
triangular  lake,  with  its  apex  pointing  southward,  about  5 
miles  long,  nearly  4  miles  across  its  base,  and  15  feet  deep. 
Ten  miles  farther  down  is  Gennesaret.  Vl\  miles  in  length, 
6.^  in  its  greatest  breadth   (at  Magdala),   1(15  feet  deep, 
and  653  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.     The 

1  >cad  Sea,  some  65  miles  farther  S.,  is  40  miles  long,  nearly 
10  miles  broad,  more  than  1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  more  than  1300  feet  deep.     No  fish 
live  in  it. — Of  rivers,  tho  only  one  of  much  importance  is 
the  Jordan,  which  has  no  considerable  tributaries  empty- 
ing into  it  from  tho  W.,  and  only  two,  the  Hieromax  (now 

Yuriimk)  and  the  Jabbok  (now  A'altr  ei-Zerku).  from  the 
E.  Most  of  tho  so-called  rivers  of  Palestine  arc  merely 
winter  torrents,  which  run  dry  in  summer.  Of  the  few 
permanent  rivers  emptying  into  the  Mediterranean,  the 
must  important  are  the  Bclus  (now  A'ahr  A'u'iixin,  near 
Acre),  celebrated  for  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  art  of 
making  glass;  the  Kishon,  "that  ancient  river"  (now 
Xttlir  il-Miikatin,  "river  of  slaughter"),  which  drains  the 
:>lain  of  Esdraelon  ;  the  Zerka,  just  N.  of  Coosarea,  said  to 
be  still  haunted  by  crocodiles;  and  tho  Aujeh  (not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture),  a  few  miles  N.  of  Jaffa,  which  drains 
the  mountains  of  Samaria,  and  is,  next  to  the  Jordan,  the 
longest  permanent  river  in  Palestine.  Three  permanent 
streams  empty  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  the  E.  These  are 
the  Zerka  Ma'in  (not  mentioned  in  Scripture),  near  which 
are  the  four  hot  springs  of  Callirrhoe;  the  Arnon  (now 
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IfiyYM.  the  -them   boundary  of  tho  Moabites  nml  the. 

southern  boundary  of  tho  Israelites,  about  halfway  ilnwn 
tin'  sea:  and  tin-  /.ercd  (now  I'l-Ali'i/).  "t  thi!  S.  K.  corner 
of  the  sen. — Tho  fountain*  of  Pah-sti m-titute  one  of 

ill  mo-t    char.:  -ten-tic    feature-.        I'M  -I     ill    importance    are 

the  three  sources  of  the  Jordan.  <M"  thc-e.  tin-  fountain  ut 
lla-liei-.a  <  iMt  mentioned  in  the  Bible)  oODtriboiefl  one- 
s. -lenth,  that  1:1  I'liilippi  (now  liiininn)  two- 

ilis,  mid  that  ut  l'iin  linn.  /'••''  ''-A'.!' /;/)  four-sev- 
enth;', of  tho  whule  viiliiini!  "f  the  river.  This  ln.«t  fmm- 
t'lill  c-pecially  reminds  the  Alnel 'lean  tvnveller  of  Daniel 
U'eb-tcr's  famous  deseription  of  elotjiieni-e,  bursting  forth 
"  with  spontaneous,  original,  native  force."  As  an  indica- 
tion of  tho  very  great  innltituilo  of  fountains  in  Pale-line, 
Kohinson  enumerates  30  in  a  cireuit  of  S  or  10  miles 
ar  niii'l  Jerusalem. — Tho  geology  of  the  country  has  been 
studied  liv  Sect/en  (in  l>n.,i,  hv  Puolo  (in  ls:lti).  Ijv  Kus- 
i  18),  l.y  Anderson  iin  1848),  by  Lartet  (in 

.  ali'l    others,  but  not   exhaustively.       .Much    still  re- 
mains to  lie  ilniic.     Thu  haekhiino  of  the  country,  on  both 
.-ides  uf  the  Jordan,  is  hard  Ju.ru  limestone,  full  of  grottoes 
and  eaverns,  with  sandstone,   basalt,  and  other  volcanic 
mi  both  sides,  of  the  river,  but  these  last  more 

Ktlly  on  the  E.  side.  There  uro  many  signs  of  violent 
\  ->!'-anie  action  in  tho  past,  and  earthquakes  are  still  fre- 
quent ami  n\  ST». — Thoclimato,  on  the  whole,  is  mild,  inclin- 
ing, however,  towards  tho  extreme  of  heat  rather  than  to- 
w  arils  tho  extreme  of  cold.  There  aroonly  two  seasons,  sum- 
mer nml  winter,  the  former,  from  April  to  November,  rain- 
le-s  or  nearly  so;  tho  latter,  from  November  to  April,  rainy. 
lint  between  thu  middle  of  December  and  the  middle  of 
1'Vliruary  there  is  generally  a  kind  of  intermission,  sepa- 
rating ••  the  former  and  tho  latter  rain."  Tho  average  an- 
nual rainfall  at  Jerusalem  is  about  tin  inches,  while  on  our 
Atlantic  seaboard  it  is  •).">,  and  in  California,  whose  climate 
is  much  like  that  of  Palestine,  it  ia  only  20.  Along  the 
Mediterranean  lowlands,  and  still  more  in  tho  Jordan  val- 
ley, tho  heat  of  summer  is  always  great,  and  sometimes 
lingly  oppressive,  but  not  so  on  tho  higher  levels, 
eteept  when  the  sirocco  blows.  At  Jerusalem,  from  Juno, 
l^.'i  1.  t  i  Jan.,  I  <i."),  according  to  Dr.  Barclay's  register,  the 
mean  temperature  was  68. 5°,  tho  highest  temperature  92°, 
and  tho  lowest,  on  one  occasion  just  before  sunrise,  28°. 
In  sumo  years  tho  mean  is  62°  and  tho  highest  86°.  Ilcr- 
inon,  nearly  10. Mint  feet  high,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  is  never  entirely  clear  of  snow,  though 
late  in  autumn  only  slender  threads  of  it  are  left,  as  the 

-  say,  •'  like  tho  straggling  silver  locks  on  an  old 
man's  head."  Ihiring  tho  winter  ice  seldom  makes,  and 
tho  ground  is  seldom  if  ever  frozen  in  any  part  of  tho 
country.  With  abundant  rains,  which  may  generally  be 
counted  upon,  Palestine  was  once  very  fertile,  and  might 
be  so  again.  But  in  order  to  this,  trees  must  be  planted, 
ci-tcrns  built  ami  kept  in  repair,  and  the  hills  terraced,  as 
of  old.  The  products  of  the  soil  still  range  from  peas, 
I  |  an-,  nhr.it.  and  barley  to  grapes,  figs,  olives,  apricots, 
lemons,  oranges,  and  dates.  Dr.  Thomson  praises  tho 
apples  of  Askelon.  which  be  thinks  to  bo  the  same  as  the 
"apple-"  of  Solomon's  Song.  Dr.  Tristram  thinks  that 
the  apple  tree  of  Solomon  was  tho  apricot. — The  botanv 
of  Palestine,  unlike  that  of  Egypt,  is  richly  varied.  Xot 
less  than  a  thousand  species  of  plants  have  been  reported, 
and  probably  another  thousand  might  bo  added.  No  trav- 
eller ever  forgets  tho  impression  made  upon  him  by  the 
flowers  of  Palestine.  For  milo  on  mile,  in  tho  proper  sea- 
son, the  ground  is  fairly  covered  with  all  the  colors  of  tho 
rainbow.  Everywhere  one  sees  the  scarlet  anemone,  which 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  our  Lord's  "lily  of  the  field." 
The  ranunculus  and  tho  pheasant's  eye  (Ailnnit  palmiiini] 
arc  also  very  brilliant.  The  narcissus,  tho  crocus,  and  the 
mallow  are  all  candidates  for  the  honor  of  being  consid- 
ered "the  n,s,.  ,,(  Sharon."  Of  shrubs,  the  most  abun- 
dant and  most  beautiful  is  the  oleander.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  once  well  timbered,  anil  still  there  ore  groves,  and 
even  forest.-,  of  pine  and  oak  beyond  tho  Jordan.  But  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  riv«r,  from  Bcersheba  all  tho  way  up  to 
Lebanon,  there  are  very  few  trees  except  on  Tabor  and 

far 1.     Sine,    the  time  of  tho  Crusades  the  pino  forest 

then  standing  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  has 
wholly  disappeared.  Repeated  wars  and  conquests  and 
dreary  centuries  of  bad  government  have  gradually  re- 
duced  the  country  tn  its  present  naked,  burnt,  and  deso- 

ippearanco.  Tho  tree  now  most  common  is  the  oak, 
of  which  there  are  three  species.  Most  abundant  of  all 
is  tho  prickly  evergreen  uak  ( Querrns  y^'i/*/.  • 
The  other  two  species  are  deciduous.  The  "oaks  of 
Mamre"  wore  not  oaks,  but  terebinths,  the  most  famous 
specimen  of  which  is  tho  so-called  "Abraham's  Oak," 
near  Hebron,  23  feet  in  circumference. — The  wild  ani- 
mals of  the  country  are  much  the  same  as  in  ancient 
times,  except  that  the  lion  has  disappeared.  There  are 
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bears,     leiipiirds.     wolves,    jackal-,      hya-nas,     wild  b 
antelopes    ga/clle-.    fo\e-,    porcupine-,    and    rabbits.      I  if 
domesticated  animals,  thu  horse  i-  li  -  -   p  e  I  UlM   ' 
the   mule,  and  the  camel.     '1  be  batValo.  introduced  pint,. 
ably    by    the    Pcr.-iaiis,    lias    in    -    :  taken    the 

place  oi1  the  ox,  and  the  neat  eattle  of  the  country  in  gen- 
cral  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  BO  v..  li  Ban  I  l"i 
ancient  times.      Sheep  and  goat-    are   abuti'lant,  but   swine 
are  scan-eh  are  nearly  all  of  one 

breed    (the    shepherd),    and    are    outca-ls    and    seavci 
making  night  hideous,  a-  thcjacKals  d,i,  by  their  howling. 
Of  birds  may  be    menti..  \liltnres.  hawk",  owls, 

storks,  pelicans,  ra\ens,  ,b,\es.  pi  _'eons.  partridges,  quails, 
sparrow  -,  and  nightingale-,  l-'i-h  still  abound,  as  of  old, 
in  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  but  the  natives  employ  rude  meth- 
ods in  taking  them,  and  very  little  has  yet  been  done  to- 
wards used-Hilling  the  number  of  species.  The  " 
fish"  of  Jonah  i.  17.  which  swallowe  1  the  truant  prophet, 
was  not  a  "  whale,"  as  the  K^TUS  of  Matt.  \ii.  HI  is  unwar- 
rantably rendered  in  our  ver-ion,  but  may  haw  ln-cn  a 
specimen  of  tho  great  white  shark  (  I'n,,;*  rn:-'-h<i,-'<n»  i.  still 
found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  UTi  or  ;;u  feet 
long.  There  are  many  species  of  reptiles,  not  a  fourth 
part  of  which  have  yet  been  describe.!.  The  crocodile  may 
still  be  found  ill  the  mar.-l.es  of  the  Zerka.  Li/ards  and 
serpents  are  \  cry  numerous.  Frogs  are  abundant,  but  all 
of  one  species,  and  only  ono  species  of  the  toad  ha 
been  found. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were  descended 
from  Canaan,  the  fourth  son  of  Hum.  In  the  original 
grant  to  Abraham  ((Jen.  XV.  19-21)  ten  tribes  are  named. 
two  of  which  (the  Kenitcs  and  the  Ki-ni/./.ite-  j  were  proba- 
bly S.  of  Palestine,  towards  Egypt,  one  of  them  (the  Kad 
monites)  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  remaining 
seven  (the  llittites.  (iirgashiti  .  ( 'anaanitc-.  Per 

i//ites.  Unites,  and  Jcbusitcs)  on  the  W.  side.  In  the 
time  of  Moses  and  Joshua  the  Ammon-Monb  people  were 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  but  had  been  crowded  down  by 
the  Amorites,  who  held  the  whole  territory  from  Mount 
llcninm  to  the  Arnon.  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Half-Manasseh 
took  this  territory  K.  of  the  Jordan.  Tho  remaining  nine 
and  a  half  tribes  crossed  over  and  occupied  the  other  side. 
The  Hebrew  commonwealth  reached  the  summit  of  its 
prosperity  and  power  under  David  and  Solomon.  Visible 
decay  began  (about  975  B.  c.)  with  the  secession  of  the  ten 
tribes.  Assyria  crushed  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel 
about  720  B.C.,  and  Babylon  crushed  the  southern  kingdom 
of  Judah  about  5S7  B.  c.  Since  then  tho  country  has  been 
under  foreign  domination,  with  hardly  more  than  tho 
shadow  of  independence  at  any  time.  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans  succeeded  one  another  in  tho  mastery.  In 
the  time  of  Christ,  under  the  Romans,  there  were  four 
provinces — Galilee,  Samaria,  and  Judaea,  on  tho  W.  side  of 
the  river,  and  Persea  on  the  E.  side.  Since  637,  when 
Palestine  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  it  has,  with  little 
interruption,  been  under  Mohammedan  power.  TheSelju- 
kian  Turks  seized  the  country  in  1073,  and  by  their  bar- 
barous treatment  of  Christian  pilgrims  provoked  the  Cru- 
sades. The  Latin  kingdom,  with  its  nine  successive  sov- 
ereigns, established  in  1099,  held  Jerusalem  till  11S7,  and 
stayed  in  Acre  till  1291.  In  1517  the  Ottomans  came  in,  and 
made  the  country  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  It  was 
snatched  from  the  sultan  by  Mohammed  AH  in  1832,  but 
Europe  intervened,  and  in  1841  it  was  given  back  again. 
It  now  belongs  to  the  pashalic  of  Damascus,  which  includes 
tho  three  sub-pashalics  of  Beyrout,  Akka,  and  Jerusalem. 
Aa  no  census  is  ever  taken,  tho  population  of  Palestine 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  but  is  supposed  to  be  well 
on  towards  400,000,  which  is  less  than  a  tenth  of  what  it 
probably  was  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Of  this  number 
only  about  18,000  are  Jews,  residing,  10,000  of  them,  in 
Jerusalem.  3000  in  Safed,  1500  in  Tiberias,  and  500  in 
Hebron  (the  four  holy  cities),  besides  a  few  scattered  here 
and  there  in  eight  other  places.  The  little  remnant  of 
the  Samaritans  at  Nablus  numbers  only  about  150.  The 
bulk  of  tho  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race,  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Syrians  and  their  Arab  conquerors. 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land  began  with  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantino,  in  326,  and  have  continued  CM  r 
since.  What  was  then  known  of  tho  country  may  bo  found 
in  the  Onomauticon  of  Euscbius  and  Jerome.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  tho  principal  topographers  of  Palestine  were 
ignorant,  superstitious,  and  careless  monks,  whose  identi- 
fications of  sacred  places  were  largely  of  tho  legendary  and 
childish  sort.  It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period  that  the  true  critical  method  has  been  pursued. 
Seetzcn  was  there  from  ISO.'i  to  IMI?;  Burckhardt  in  1810; 
Irby  and  Mangles  in  1817-18.  But  no  one  man  has  ever 
done  so  much  for  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  as  Dr. 
Edward  Kobinson.  Not  only  was  he  thoroughly  prep 
for  his  task  by  fifteen  years  of  special  study,  but  no  had  a 
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fassion  and  a  genius  for  exact  and  certain  knowledge. 
•  uring  two  brief  journeys,  in  1838  and  in  1852,  aided  by 
Dr.  Eli  Smith,  one  of  the  best  Arabic  scholars  then  living, 
he  fairly  swept  the  whole  field  clean  of  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ditions. He  was  the  first  to  adopt  and  adhere  persistently 
to  the  rule  of  looking  for  ancient  Hebrew  names  under  the 
disguise  of  modern  Arabic  names.  Next  in  rank  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  and  quality  of  service  rendered  is  Dr. 
William  M.  Thomson  of  Beyrout,  for  more  than  forty  years 
an  American  missionary  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land, 
whoso  book  appeared  in  1858.  In  1848  the  lower  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea  were  for  the  first  time  thoroughly 
explored  and  surveyed  by  Lieut.  Lynch  of  the  U.  S. 
navy.  In  1859,  Johann  Gottfried  Wetzstein,  Prussian 
consul  at  Damascus,  explored  the  northern  section  of  the 
country  E.  of  the  Jordan.  In  1866  the  marsh  and  lake  of 
Huleh  and  the  upper  Jordan  were  explored  by  John  Mac- 
givggor  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Lake  of 
(lalilee  was  accurately  surveyed  by  Capt.  Wilson  of  the 
Knglish  Royal  Engineers.  This  last  piece  of  work  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  "  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,"  a  society  organized  in  1865  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  exhaustive  exploration  and  an  exact  survey  of 
the  Holy  Land.  From  1867  to  1870,  Capt.  Warren,  under 
the  direction  of  the  same  society,  was  making  exca- 
vations in  and  around  Jerusalem.  In  Oct.,  1870,  the 
American  Palestine  Exploration  Society  was  organized  : 
and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  friction,  but  only 
the  most  generous  rivalry,  it  was  agreed  that  in  con- 
ducting the  joint  survey  the  English  society  should  con- 
fine itself  to  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
American  society  to  the  eastern.  The  triangulation  of 
Western  Palestine  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  by 
Capt.  Stewart,  whose  health  soon  broke  down,  and  has  since 
been  carried  on  by  Lieut.  Cornier,  who  expects  to  finish 
his  work  in  the  field  in  1876.  Many  places  have  been  iden- 
tified with  more  or  less  certainty,  some  of  them  places  of 
no  little  historic  interest,  such  as  the  altar  of  Ed  (Arab. 
Ayd),the  rock  Oreb  (Arab.  A«h  el-Ghorab),  and  the  springs 
of  ^-Enon  (Arab.  Aynnn}.  This  last  place  was  found  just 
where  Robinson  looked  for  it.  K.  of  \ablus.  Besides  issu- 
ing, since  1869,  a  Quarterly  Ntatemfiit,  the  English  society 
has  published  Tin-  llrcon-rii  of  Ji-riwalrm  (1871)  and  Our 
Work  in  Palestine  (1813).  The  map,  of  which  only  a  small 
specimen  section  (Mount  Carmel)  has  been  published  (Jan.. 
187.0).  will  be  on  the  large  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  mile,  and 
of  course  more  than  12  feet  long.  In  1873  the  American 
society  sent  out  its  first  expedition,  under  command  of 
Lieut.  Edgar  Z.  Stecver  of  the  U.  S.  army,  detailed  for 
that  service  by  the  secretary  of  war.  A  base-line  was 
measured  in  the  desert  E.  of  the  Jordan,  over  against  Jeri- 
cho ;  the  work  was  carried  on  through  the  hottest  months 
of  the  summer,  and  more  than  500  square  miles  were 
triangulated.  Prof.  John  A.  Paine,  archaeologist  and  bot- 
anist of  the  expedition,  in  1874  was  sent  again  into  the 
same  region,  where  he  discovered  many  new  species  of 
plants,  identified  Mount  I'isgah,  and  determined  its  rela- 
tion to  Nebo.  In  1875  a  second  expedition  was  sent  out 
unilcr  command  of  Col.  James  C.  Lane,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Selah 
Merrill  as  archaeologist.  A  rapid  reconnoissanco  survey 
of  the  whole  Trans-Jordanic  territory  was  made,  about  100 
photographs  of  inscriptions,  ruins,  and  scenery  were  taken, 
and  a  skeleton  map  was  prepared  as  the  basis  of  final  work. 
The  society  has  published  three  Xtutrmeiitx.  issued  in  1871, 
187.'!.  and  1875.  The  finding  of  the  Moabite  Stone  in  1868 
has  kindled  great  expectations  in  regard  to  archaeological 
treasures  which  may  yet  be  found  in  that  part  of  the  com- 
mon field. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  of  immense  extent. 
Tobler,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Oeographica  Palestinx  (1867), 
enumerates  more  than  1000  writers  in  this  department  of 
study.  To  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  important: 
The  OnomasticoH  of  Eusebius(c.  330).  translated  into  Latin, 
with  additions,  by  Jerome  (388),  edited  by  Larsow  and 
Parthey  (Berlin,  1862);  Descriptions  Terra  Saaette,  by 
writers  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  twelfth,  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
edited  by  Tobler  ( Leipsic,  1874);  Early  Travels  in  Pates- 
tine,  edited  by  Wright  (London,  1848) ;  the  Historica  Theo- 
logfca,  et  Moi-alit  TerrK  Sanctse  Ehicidatio  of  Quaresmius 
(Antwerp,  1 039  i,  valuable  for  the  traditions  ;  Maundrell's 
Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem  at  Easter,  1697  (Oxford, 
1703);  Roland's  Paletlina  Illustrata  (Utrecht,  1714),  a 
classic;  llasselquist's  Voyages  and  Travels  in  the  Lerant  in 
the  years  174<J,  '50,  'SI,  '52,  edited  by  Linnaeus  (London, 
1766),  valuable  for  the  natural  history  ;  Burckhardt's  Trav- 


lished  (London,  1822);  Robinson's  Jliblical  Researches  (3 
vols.,  Boston,  London,  and  Berlin,  1841) ;  Later  Researches 
(1856)  and  Physical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land  (published 


posthumously,  1865);  Williams's  Holy  City(lS4a;  2d  cd. 
1849),  defending  the  traditional  sites;  Lyneh's  Expedition 
to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  (1849) ;  Stanley's  Hinai  and 
Palestine  (1857),  highly  graphic;  Barclay's  City  of  the 
Grt:'it  h'ini/  (1858),  valuable  for  the  meteorology:  Thom- 
son's The  Land  ami  tin-  Honk  (1859);  Tobler's  Jlethl,  /-•  m 
(184U),  Jerusalem  (1854),  and  Nazareth  ( 1808) ;  Maegreg- 
gor's  Rob  Hoy  <>n  the  Jordan  (1870):  Tristram's  Lan<f  <*/' 
Israel  (1865),  Xatural  History  of  the  Jtible  (1867),  and 
Land  of  Moab  (1873);  Nutt's  Seuiaritan  Ttu-tfitm  and  ///*- 
ton/  (1874);  Rittcr's  (leoffraphif  of  Palestine,  translated  by 
Gage  (4  vols.,  1806):  Porter's  Hamasm*  (18.05),  n;,,nt 
Cities  of  liashan  (1865),  and  Handbook  of  Sip-io,  and  I'ttl- 
cstine  (revised  cd.,  1875).  Of  maps,  the  best  as  yet  is  Van 
de  Veldo's  (1858;  2d  ed.  1865),  soon  to  be  superseded  )>y 
that  of  the  English  and  American  engineers.  (For  further 
information  sec  special  articles,  such  as  EsmiAKLux,  HA- 
MATH,  JERUSALEM,  JORDAN.)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Palestine,  tp.  in  Bradley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  656. 

Palestine,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Wabash  River.  Pop.  1988. 

Palestine,  tp.  of  Woodford  co.,  III.,  on  the  Peoria  and 
Warsaw  R.  R.  Pop.  1325. 

Palestine,  tp.  of  Story  co.,  la.     Pop.  732. 

Palestine,  tp.  of  Cooper  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Boonville 
branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Pop.  2430. 

Palestine,  a  v.  (EAST  PALF.STIXK  P.  O.)  of  Unity  tp., 
Columbiana  co.,  0.,  on  the  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chi- 
cago R.  R. 

Palestine,  a  v.  of  German  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0.  Pop.  204. 

Palestine,  post-v.  of  Darby  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0.  P.  81. 

Palestine,  v.  (TAWAWA  P.  0.)  of  Green  tp.,  Shelby 
co.,  O.  Pop.  86. 

Palestine,  post-v.  and  cap.  of  Anderson  co.,  Tex.,  on 
the  International  and  Great  Northern  R.  R.,  contains  a 
high  school,  5  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  a  cotton- 
factory,  and  stores.  Business,  tanning,  hide,  and  lumber- 
ing. P.  about  2200.  II.  J.  Hi  XTKII,  En.  "  ADVOCATE." 

Palestri'na  (imc.  Prmieste),  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Rome,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  ami  powerful  city  of 
Latium.  This  town.  IS  miles  X.  E.  of  Albano,  22  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Rome,  is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Apennines, 
about  1600  feet  above  the  sea.  It  covers  only  a  portion  of 
old  Pra'iicste,  whose  strong  citadel  crowned  the  height 
now  occupied  by  the  mediaeval  castle  San  Pietro.  The 
view  from  this  point  (2400  feet  above  the  sea),  embracing 
the  Alban  Hills,  the  Campagna,  Rome  itself,  and  the  ad- 
jacent waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  surpassingly  beau- 
tiful. The  church  of  San  Rosalia  is  richly  adorned  with 
marbles  and  alabaster.  The  Palazzo  Barbcrini,  occupying 
a  part  of  the  site  of  the  vast  old  Temple  of  Fortune,  was 
erected  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  with  the  garden  con- 
tains many  statues,  bas-reliefs,  mosaics,  and  inscriptions, 
etc.  from  the  ancient  city.  Among  the  mo.-aic.-  is  one  of 
great  interest  representing  an  Egyptian  landscape.  Some 
of  the  best  sculptures  found  here  have  been  taken  to  Rome, 
and  a  large  lion  of  remarkably  fine  workmanship  now 
stands  on  a  landing  of  the  great  staircase  of  the  Barberini 
palace  in  that  city.  The  old  walls  of  Palestrina  are  an 
admirable  study  for  the  antiquary,  as  portions  of  the 
earliest  Cyclopean,  the  later  polygonal,  the  Roman  square 
tufa  block,  and  the  brick  constructions  are  all  still  existing. 
Traces  of  the  Saracens,  too,  are  not  wanting.  Palestrina 
was  subject  to  Alba  Longa,  and  after  the  ruin  of  that 
power  by  Rome  held  out  a  long  time  against  the  victors. 
When  it  finally  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  territory,  it 
was  treated  with  special  favor.  Sulla,  however,  inflicted 
upon  it  the  most  cruel  punishment  for  harboring  Marius, 
by  putting  to  death  (82  B.  c.)  more  than  12,000  of  its  citi- 
zens. But  the  town  recovered  itself,  and  under  the  em- 
perors it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
Augustus  hail  a  villa  here,  also  Marcus  Aureliiis.  Hadrian, 
Pliny,  etc.  On  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  it  became 
apart  of  the  papal  dominions;  but  the  Colonna  family 
afterwards  claimed  it  as  their  fief,  and  held  it  for  more 
than  two  centuries  in  spite  of  papal  excommunication. 
In  1297,  Boniface  VIII.  treacherously  obtained  possession 
of  the  town,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral,  de- 
stroyed it  utterly.  From  this  time  the  Colonna  never  ceased 
to  struggle  with  the  popes,  and  often  with  success,  for  the 
lordship  of  the  ruined  town,  until  1630,  when  it  passed  by 
sale  to  the  Barberini.  The  modern  town  is  in  itself  of  no 
interest  except  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  six  suburban  bish- 
oprics. Pop.  in  1874,  6015.  CAROLINE  C.  MARSH. 

Palestrina  ((liov.vxxi  PiF.HLricinA),  b.  at  Palestrina 
in  1524;  studied  music  in  Rome  under  Claude  Gondimcl. 
and  published  in  1554  a  collection  of  masses  which  gained 
the  favor  of  Pope  Julius  III.  in  so  high  a  degree  that  he 
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was  appointed  ft  singer  in  the  pupal  chapel.  This  position, 
however,  he  lost  under  I'opc  Paul  IV.  I nn.»e  lie  was  mar- 
ried, and  ho  was  afii-rwiirds  appointed  chapel-master  nt 
vnriinii  chui.-h.-s  in  limnc,  :it  last  I"  tin-  eongrenttao  <>( 
tlir  nrat.iry.  I'.ut  these  uppoi ill men! -  were  small  with  re- 
spect to  tin-  salary  they  gave,  an.  1  tin-  K'rfHt  MmpOMrd. 
0001  at  Rom«  Feb.  -'.  1  •'•'•'•-'•  I''"  «"*•,  '•"'"I'"-""!-'  ma-.es. 
mototl  hymns  (to.,  were  very  numerous,  but  not  halt  (if 
tin-in  were  published  :  th'-  rest  an-  scattered  ill  tin-  libraries 

,,f  Europe.     'I'lii-y  prod I  a  revolution  in  tilt-  history  of 

church  mn«to,  in  I  :•<'•'•'•  the  Conm-il  of  Trent  determined 
tn  expel  profane  melodies  I'niui  tin-  churches,  and  In  have 

tl,,.  maSTOt   ipo-cd   n.it   ..illy   in  a  crave  and   dignified 

,tyl«    l.nt  also  so   simple  that  the  words  could  be  heard 

!,,',, 1  andwri 1.     Tin-  problem  was  propose. 1  I"  I'al.-trina. 

mid   In-   solved  il  with  a  success   whii-h    was   decisive:    his 

.WM.-I  /'"/'••'  Itarttlli  is  still  In-ard  with  great  admirati.in. 

I'a'ley  (FHKIIKHI.-K;  AI-TIMIII-'I.  grandson  of  Willinm,  h. 

nt  Baiincwold,  near  York.  England,  in  l-qi'i:  gndnatod  at 

Cambridge  I*:!*:  rc-idcd  there  until  1*11',.  wln-n  lie  be-ame 

Catholic;    edited    .I'.schylus,    Euripides,    H.-'ind, 

ll.inier.  and  scv  eral  other  classic  authors:  translated  into 

Engli-h  the  plays  ..f  .Eschylus   ilsiili   and  the  odes  of 

Pindar  I  Is:.'.).     'Author  of  a  Muminl  «f  CtM'u-    M,,iililiiii/n 

(IM.'n  and  n  Mnnii-il  ./  Hniliii-   .\rrliitt-,-iii,-t    MMi'ii.  and 

,,,.  ela-sical  i-xaniiner  in  the  I  nivcrsity  of  London. 
Paley  (WILLIAM).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Peterborough,  England, 
in  July,  17i:i:  graduated  nt  Christ's  ColleL'e,  Cambridge, 
where  he  lieeaine  a  tutor   and   le<-!nrer  upon   moral   philos- 
ophy and  divinity  :  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  : 

re. -t'.lr  of  MuigrOVe  ITT.'i:  lirelnlea 1  of  '  'arli-le  I  7SL>  :  pnh- 

I  I'l-nn-i'/tlm  tit'  Mitrtil  tint/  I'nlitlciil  Ki-tiil'iini/  (1785), 
//.„•.,  />,,..//>in-(17flO),  Vitir  i,/ Ike  Kritliiif-  "f  I'hi-imianily 
I  ITtUl,  and  \,nnr,,l  Tlunlogy  (1802).  D.  May  25,  1805. 

Pal'frey  MOHX  <'.).  h.  nt  Boston.  Mass.,  Jan.,  1834: 
graduated  from  the  1".  S.  Military  Academy  and  appointed 
brevet  se.-nnil  lieutenant  of  engineers  July.  I*~>7:  in  the 
civil  war  served  with  distinction  in  his  engineering  capa- 
city;  in  constructing  fort  on  Ship  Island;  in  repair  of 
Port!  St.  Philip  and  Jackson.  La.:  at  siege  of  Port  Hud- 
son: in  lied  River  Expedition,  and  in  singe  and  capture 
,,f  F.ri  Morgan.  Ala.,  where  he  was  in  charge.  In  Mar., 
1865,  he  was  up  pointed  chief  engineer  E'.th  Array  Corps, 
with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  participating  in  the-  si.-.-c 
of  Mol.ile.  In  isilii  he  resigned  his  commission  as  captain 
of  engineers  to  accept  the  agency  of  a  large  manufacturing 
company  in  Lowell.  Mass. 

Palfrey  (Jonx  (!OUIIAM).  D.  D.,  LL.D..  b.  in  Boston, 
Ma--*..  May   '2.  Kill).-  was  educated  at   Phillips  Academy, 
•r,  and  Harvard  College  I  s  I  ~i  :   studied  theology ;  8UC- 
1    Edward    Evc;vtt    as    minister    of   Brattle    Square 
church  in  I!.. st. in  ISIS  ;  succeeded  Andrews  Norton  as  pro- 
fess,,,-of  sa.-ved  literature  in  the  Cambridge,  Divinity  School 

:   retired   in    \  *'•'•'•<.      Ki i    I."  I  I- 17   was   secretary  of 

state    in    Massachusetts.      In    1*17   represented  the  anti- 
slavery    Whigs    ill    Coiign-J:    was    a    leading    Republican. 
ol  the  creators  of  the  Republican  party,  a,  prominc-nt 
writer  and  speaker  on  the  anti-slavery  side,  an   able  ally 
of  Snmner  im.l  Adams:  lost  his  seat  in   Congress   after  a 
rj  contested    struggle    against    the    "compromise" 

Whigs:  ran  for  governor  of  Mas hiisctK  hut  uas  defeated, 

ill  IS.'il;  retired  from  public  life  and  devoted  himself  to 
lit. -ratine.  Mr.  I'alfrey  has  been  n  diligent  author.  His 
are:  Krlilrnee*  nf  Cliriili'tnntt/  i  Itnsion,  2  vols., 
.  ./,  ii-fnh  Scripture*  imtl  -\  tift't/inli,  «  i  I  vul-..  1SHS-52), 
II : fit: ni  af  \fii-  Kiii/limd  (3  vols.,  1858-64,  still  in  progress  \, 
Tin'  Shirt-  l't,ii-,,-t\  vol.,  is  17).  Besides,  there  are  sermons 
bound  and  in  pamphlet,  lectures,  a  Fourth  of  July  oration, 
articles  in  the  .V.n-f/i  .{mrrienn  Rnieir,  of  which  he  was 
editor  from  ls:t.">  to  1S42.  and  til.)  Clirinlinn  K.nt 
Ilr.  Palfrey  has  fn-i|iiently  visited  Europe  for  purpose-  of 
hi-tMiical  study  in  ci.nnc  -ti.,n  with  his  New  England  his- 
tory. While  postmaster  of  Itoston  he  lived  in  that  city. 
but  Cambridge  is  his  permanent  residence.  His  historical 
works  hold  the  first  rank  for  fulness  of  research,  careful- 
nc-s  of  statement,  candor  of  judgment,  and  scholarly 
finish  of  style.  0.  B.  FIIOTHIXCHAM. 

Palfrey  (WARWICK),  b.  at  Salem.  Mass..  in  1787  :  pub- 
lished the  Eeangeticttl   /'.,if,;i.../iV  (1802).  shortly  after  I.e. 
coming  a|i].rcntice  in  the  office  of  the  E**f.r  Rfffisttr;  was 
a  member  of  the  city  council   and    of  the  State  legislature 
and  senate  many  years,  and  ably  conducted  the   /.' 
for  thirty-three  yean,  from   l--o;,  until  his   death  at    - 
Aug.  2:i,"  ls:!S.— His  son,  of  the  same  name,  still  (1875) 
edits  that  paper. 

Pal'grave  (Sir  FRANCIS  Cohen),  b.  in  London.  Eng- 
land, in  July.  17SS.  originally  named  Cohen:  lieloii.-c.l  to 
a  Jewish  family:  studied  law  :  was  employed  in  l*-2  by 
the  record  commissioners;  edited  numerous  early  histor- 
ical documents,  and  wrote  a  valuable  Hiiinry  of  nonutndy 


and  En;,l,ind  (4  vols.,  18M-B4),  besides  several  learned 
works  upon  particular  periods  of  English  history.  D.  at 

llam|i-t.-a.l  July  ti,  1861. 

Palgrave  (FRAsrm  TI-RXKR).  son  of  Sir  Francis,  b.  at 
London  Sept.  I's.  1-1M:  educated  at  the  Charterhouse 

and  at   Haliol  College,  tlxf.ird.  where   i btaineda 

scholarshij>:    was  elected   a  fellow  of  Exeter  College:   was 
live  years  vire  principal  of  the  training  college  for  -choiil 
masters  at  Kneller  Hall,  and  I.  «  di  private  secre- 

tary to  Hurl  (iranvillc  and  filled  an  important  ].ost  in  the 
•ional  bureau  of  the  privy  council.      Author  of   /./>/'« 
tinil  Stilltl,  (I. "-."ill.    Ili/mit,  I  IM17I.  l.i/i-;,:il  f 'tti  nit  i  1*71  I.  and 
eral  publications    ,,,,    lut,  und   editor  of    Tin    (tn/i/fii 
Treasury   nf  Knijl!*h    Iigrieal    /'•'•in/   ilsiili.  a  collection 
made  with  gre  it  car.-  and  excellent  judgment. 

Piilfjrave  (WILLIAM  Oirronn).  son  of  .:ir  I'raneis,  b. 
ut  Westminster  Jan.  •-' I.  l«2l'i  :  educated  at  the  Charlerhoii-i- 
and  at  Trinity  College.  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  with 

first  class  honors  IMii:   serve. I  as  dicer  of  the  Bombay 

Native  Infantry  from  1SI7  til]  is.",:!,  when  he  resigned  bis 
.•..minissiuii,  joined  tin-  I'oinan  Catholic  Church,  entered 
the  So.-i.-tv  of  Jesus,  studied  theology  at  the  Je-uit  si  -mi 
narv  at  Laval,  l-'ianc.-.  took  orders  as  a  priest,  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  to  Syria,  resided  several  years  in  and  near  Da- 
mas,-ns.  obtained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  of 
Mohammedan  theology,  and  undertook,  in  1SK2.  with  the 

ial  of  his  superiors   and  at  tin-   expcn f  Napoleon 

III.,  a  daring  journey  through  the  Wahabite  kingdoms  ,,t 
Central  Arabia  in  the  disguise  of  a  physician  ;  returned  to 
Europe  1st;:',:  left  the  order  of  .1. -suits  Isiil  :  published  his 

/'.,.,,,,,,/        \, ,,,,:!',,,        ,,/'.!          )"..(/-'«      .lltlll'lltl/       tlll'llllt/ll        <',    till-Ill 

mill  t.'iitlti-ii  Arabia  (2  vols.,  ISfifl);  went  to  Egypt  on  a 
special  mission  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  held  by 
King  Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  July,  ISfiiJ;  was  appointed 
liritish  consul  at  Souklionm-Kale  1  SBfi,  at  Trcbizoii.l  1SI17, 
and  at  St.  'I  In. mas,  West  Indies,  1873;  published  Ktinyn 
mi  Kiinli'i-a  QiicKtitiu*  (1872),  Ilermnnn  Ai/lin,  nn  Ktitltrn 
titt  i  1-7-'.  Ml-'iitiiili'ii  Care,  n  Story  of  A'l-jtl  (1875), 
and  began  in  I'ec.,  1875,  the  publication  in  the  Coutcm- 
j.t.nii-i/'  li:ii:-m  of  his  recent  travels  in  Dutch  Guiana. 

Pftli  \»  the  language  in  which  the  sacred  books  and 
standard  literature  of  the  Southern  Booddhists  arc  written. 
It  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  Magadbi,  the  language 
spoken  in  Megadha  at  the  time  when  Booddhawns  nli 
.1  does  to  classical  Latin,  and  about  tin- 
relation  to  Sanskrit  as  Italian  does  to  Latin.  Immediately 
after  Booddha's  cremation  (which  certainly  took  place  be- 
tween 400  and  543  B.C.,  and  probably  about  the  former 
date)  a  council  of  500  of  his  disciples  was  held,  at  which 
the  principal  doctrines  of  the  great  teacher  were  repeat.  .1 
and  collected  into  the  books  of  the  so-called  Three  Caoket*. 
These  were  handed  down  orally  from  each  generation  of 
prie-t.s-  to  the  next,  but  in  course  of  time  opinions,  not  so 
much  about  Booddha's  own  attributes  as  about  his  ethical 
teachings,  began  to  differ,  or.  as  Booddhist  theologians  -:\y. 
heresies  arose.  To  cleanse  the  priesthood  from  these  her- 
,•-;,•-  und  to  s.-ttlc  nil  points  then  in  dispute,  a  council  was 
held  about  25Q  B.  c.  at  Patali-putra  (the  modern  Patna), 
under  the  celebrated  emperor  of  India,  Asoka  the  (in  at. 
and  by  that  council  the  Booddhist  canon  was  finally  settled. 
Eleven  years  afterwards,  Asoka's  son.  Main-mini,  intro- 
duced Booddhism  into  Ceylon,  and  with  it  the  Pali  sacred 
books,  which  were  handed  down  orally  in  that  island  until 
about  80  B.  c.,  when  they  were  for  the  first  time  committed 
to  writing  at  Alu-Cue,  about  2  miles  N.  of  the  pr.-,  nr 
KaehchSri  at  MatalB.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  books 
now  current  in  Ceylon  arc  substantially  the  same  as  those 
then  written  ;  but 'during  the  intervals  of  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  since  their  first  promulgation  in  Ceylon,  and  of 
the  further  period,  at  least  as  long,  which  elapsed  between 
Booddha's  death  and  the  council  of  I'atali-piitra.  it  is  pos- 
sible that  changes  and  additions  may  have  found  their  way 
into  the  original  text ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Vcdas.  which,  under  similar  circum-ian.-es, 
were  undoubtedly  handed  down  unaltered  for  many  centu- 
ries, is  sufficient  to  prevent  a  too  hasty  conclusion  that 
none  of  the  original  texts  can  possibly  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  proper  course  i-  to  judge  each  book  by  such  in- 
ternal or  external  evidence  aa  we  possess:  of  those,  for 
instance,  yet  published,  the  Ifliammnjifiiln  and  \nmi  .\ip- 
Citit  are  evidently  compilations  from  older  books,  and  nl- 
.  crtainly,  therefore,  later  than  the  first  council  of 
RSjagriha :  but  no  reason  has  yet  been  shown  why  the  l'i>a- 
tampnrlu-kiimmnrafil  may  not  have  been  then  compiled. 

.\.-.-ording  to  Tumour  and  Spence  Hardy  the  whole  Three 
Canketi  occupy  in  the  native  manuscript  rather  less  than 
5000  palm  leaves,  which,  taking  the  Dhammnpnda  as  a 
.mplc  of  the  r.-sl.  won  1.1  _-iv.-a  total  of  about  2,000.  IHH) 
words :  allowing,  therefore,  for  the  greater  length  of  Pali 
words,  the  Three  Caikett  would  occupy,  if  printed  in  ru- 
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man  typo  of  the  size  used  in  this  article,  about  1800  pages 
of  this  CYCLOPEDIA,  which  is  much  less  than  has  been  usu- 
ally stated.  The  commentary  is  nearly  the  same  length 
as 'the  text  itself.  Of  the  text  about  one-seventh  consists 
of  metaphysics,  one-fifth  of  rules  and  directions  for  the 
Booddhist  priesthood,  and  the  remainder,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole,  of  hymns,  parables,  and  sermons.  Of  the 
Abhidhamma,  or  metaphysics,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  ed- 
ited in  Europe,  and  of  the  original  text  of  the  Winuya,  or 
monastic  rules,  only  one,  a  small  portion,  viz.  the  little 
work  above  referred  to,  an  excellent  edition  of  which  ha* 
been  published  by  Mr.  Dickson  in  the  Jimrnu.1  of  the  li<tunl 
Asiatic  Society  for  1874,  under  the  title  of  The  Upasam- 
padd-kammaudcu,  being  the  Buddhist  Manual  of  the  Form 
and  Manner  of  ordering  of  Priests  and  Deacon*.  Without 
expressing  any  opinion  on  Spence  Hardy's  theory  that 
Christian  monasticism  was  derived  from  the  Booddhists,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  this  little  work,  the  English  trans- 
lation of  which  occupies  only  six  and  a  half  pages  of  the 
journal  referred  to,  is  probably  the  oldest  form  of  ritual 
extant  by  which  men  devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  pov- 
erty and  chastity.  From  the  vow  of  obedience  and  its  con- 
sequences Booddhism  has  always  been  free.  The  Pdtimok- 
kha,  which  is  a  later  collection  of  227  of  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  monastic  rules  of  this  second  division  of  the 
Three  Casket*,  was  published  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1867  by 
Mr.  Minayeff,  in  Sanskrit  characters,  with  a  Russian  trans- 
lation and  notes.  The  DhaMttMpada  is  a  similar  collection 
of  'i:',2  choice  passages  from  the  third  or  ethical  division  ; 
but  as  it  has  been  included  among  the  number  of  the  sa- 
cred books,  it  must  have  been  composed  before  the  council 
of  Patali-putra.  It  was  edited  in  1855  by  Mr.  Fausboll  of 
Copenhagen,  with  a  Latin  translation,  extracts  from  the 
commentary,  and  notes,  of  which  edition  Prof.  Max  MUI- 
ler  says  (Buddkaghotha't  Poroifw,  p.  10),  "The  greatest 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Fausbb'll,  whose  '  cditin  prtn<-i>ps'  of 
the  Dhammapada  will  mark  for  ever  an  Important  epoch 
in  Piili  scholarship."  Prof.  Weber  of  Berlin  published  a 
German  translation  of  this  work  in  the  fourteenth  volume 
of  the  Zettsrhrift  drr  <]fiitnrlt<'ii  morgenlStndischeH  Qcsell- 
fi-haft,  and  Prof.  Max  Muller  of  Oxford  an  English  trans- 
lation in  the  introduction  to  /fKfM/;«>//i<>«/;n'«  Pnrnltles,  a 
translation  from  the  Burmese  published  by  Capt.  Rogers, 
R.  E..  in  1870.  Mr.  Childers,  professor  of  Pali  in  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  published  in  the  Jonnm!  <>f  th'*  lt>,tful 
Asiatic  Society  for  18«9  the  Khuddakn  I'atha.  the  fifth  book 
of  the  fifth  division  of  the  Three  Caskets,  with  an  English 
translation,  and  has  undertaken,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Fausbiill,  a  complete  edition  of  the  Jntnkan,  or  550  Booddh- 
ist  fables  and  tales,  of  which  the  first  part  has  just  been 
published  in  Copenhagen.  Mr.  Fausbiill  has  already 
worked  in  this  field,  having  published  in  1858  in  the  lle- 
richt  der  ktiniglieka*  »i-en*HiH<-lif-n  Akaaemie.  der  Wissen- 
schaften  in  Berlin  a  Booddhist  fable  called  the  Makasa  Jd- 
taku  with  a  Herman  translation;  nine  more  jataka  stories, 
under  the  title  Fife  Jdtaka*,  in  1S(H  ;  two  more,  under  the 
title  Two  Jalakas,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  flo- 
cii'fif  for  1870;  three  more,  under  the  title  Dasarathn  Jd- 
taka,  in  1871,  and  twelve  more,  under  the  title  Ten  Jala- 
knu,  in  1872.  English  translations  are  added  to  nineteen 
out  of  these  twenty-seven  texts,  the  study  of  which,  not  to 
speak  of  their  intrinsic  interest,  affords  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  a  knowledge  of  the  Pali  language.  Among  these 
old  Booddhist  stories  are  many  of  the  fables  formerly  as- 
cribed to  ^5sop,  and  many  of  those  comical  and  fairy  tales 
which  have  long  been  the  delight  of  European  childhood. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  account  how  small  a 

Eortion  of  the  Pali  sacred  books  and  commentaries  has 
ecn  published  in  the  West,  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
Booddhism  being  derived  from  translations  and  other  works 
in  the  modern  languages  of  Booddhist  countries  ;  to  describe 
them  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  on 
the  subject  of  Booddhism  generally  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  our  article  under  that  head;  but  the  later  Pali 
works  demand  some  notice  here.  Though  later,  many  of 
them  are  of  great  antiquity  and  interest,  and  among  them 
the  old  Sinhalese  royal  and  temple  chronicles  derive  es- 
pecial importance  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  only  an- 
cient works  existing  in  India  which  really  deserve  the 
name  of  histories.  The  oldest,  the  fiipaeansa,  or  History 
of  the  fsland  (of  Ceylon),  was  written  shortly  after  300 
A.  D.  in  Anuradhapura,  and  contains  in  its  first  eight  cantos 
a  sketch  of  Booddhism  in  India  before  its  introduction  into 
Ceylon  ;  the  best  known,  the  Maliamnm,  is  the  work  the 
publication  of  the  first  volume  of  which  in  1837  by  the 
Hon.  George  Turnour,  then  of  the  Ceylon  civil  service, 
formed  so  marked  an  epoch  in  Oriental  research.  The 
original  was  written  in  Ceylon  by  Mahanama,  a  priest, 
who  died  about  500  A.  J>.,  and  commences,  like  the  Dipa- 
vania,  with  a  history  of  Booddhistic  India ;  a  new  and  com- 
plete edition  of  it  is  now  very  much  required,  as,  though 


Tumour's  work  was  of  the  greatest  historical  importance, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  Pali  scholarship,  yet  the  text, 
printed  from  a  single  manuscript,  is  in  many  places  cor- 
rupt, and  the  edition  has  now  become  very  rare.  I  have 
published  two  more  chapters  of  the  Mahdvansa  ;  and  a 
further  account  of  the  unpublished  Ceylon  histories  will 
be  found  in  my  article  on  Ceylon  inscriptions  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Jtoyril  Asiatic  Society  for  1874.  The  only  others 
as  yet  published  are  the  D&th&oania,  or  history  of  the  cel- 
ebrated tooth-relic  still  preserved  in  Kandy,  which  was 
written  about  1200  A.  i>.,  based  on  an  earlier  work  in  Sin- 
halese, and  of  which  an  excellent  edition  has  just  been 
published  in  London  by  Sir  Coomara  Swamy;  and  the 
Attanuyaluransa,  a  temple  chronicle,  written  about  1300 
A.  D.,  and  published  in  Colombo  in  186S  by  Mr.  James 
d'Alvis.  The  latter  author  had  published  in  1SG3  a  por- 
tion of  the  oldest  Pali  grammar  in  Pali,  that  of  Kaecayana, 
a  complete  and  very  excellent  edition  of  which  we  owe  to 
M.  Senart  in  the  Journal  Asiatiouc  for  1871.  Finally, 
Pali  studies  will  receive  a  fresh  impulse  from  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Kuhn's  Pali  Qrammatik,  already  in  the  press, 
and  the  completion  of  the  Pali  Dictionary  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Childers.  to  whose  industry  and  scholarship  all  Pali  schol- 
ars are  so  deeply  indebted.  T.  W.  RHYS  DAVIDS. 

Palia'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Home,  30  miles 
N.  E.  of  the  city  of  Rome.  This  town,  1500  feet  above 
the  sea  and  strong  from  its  natural  position,  was  walled 
and  provided  with  towers  and  bastions  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Like  so  many  other  places  in  the  papal  territory, 
its  possession  was  for  centuries  a  subject  of  bitter  contention 
between  the  popes  and  great  Roman  feudal  lords,  espe- 
cially the  Colonna.  It  is  reached  by  a  single  road,  has  still 
its  draw-bridge,  and  the  walls  are  entered  by  only  two 
gates.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  church,  the  baronial 
Colonna  palace,  and  a  few  others.  Pop.  in  1874,  550U. 

Pali'ci,  I..ake  of  (or  Nassia),  a  small  lake  not  far 
from  Catania  in  Sicily,  interesting  to  the  geologist  for  the 
great  quantity  of  carbonic  gas  which  issues  from  it,  and 
which  throws  up  the  water  in  jets  to  the  height  of  six  feet. 
In  ancient  times  this  lake  was  used  as  an  ordeal  for  ac- 
cused persons,  who,  being  placed  over  the  mephitic  crater, 
called  on  the  presiding  divinity  to  attest  their  innocence. 
If  they  were  able  to  resist  the  deadly  effect  of  the  vapor 
during  the  ceremony,  they  were  released. 

Pulikno,  de  (Wen.  CorsiN-Mo.vTAimAx),  COUNT,  b.  in 
Paris  Juno  24,  1796  ;  served  in  Spuin,  and  for  twenty  years 
in  Africa;  rose  to  be  general  ISjl.  In  the  expedition  to 
China  (1860)  he  commanded  the  French  troops,  gaining 
the  victory  of  Palikao.  carried  the  forts  of  Taku,  and 
marching  to  Pekin  enforced  the  conditions  of  peace  sub- 
mitted by  the  allied  powers.  Ho  received  for  these  ser- 
vices the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  senator  with  the  title  of  count.  In  Aug.,  1870,  he 
succeeded  M.  Ollivier  as  premier  of  the  French  ministry  ; 
and  acted  as  minister  of  war.  He  published  in  1871  an 
account  of  the  events  of  his  ministry. 

Pal'impsest,  a  word  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
iraAii-,  "  again,"  and  t^<rrof,  "  rubbed  "  or  *'  scraped,"  is 
used  either  absolutely,  or  as  an  adjective  with  the  word 
manuscript,  to  indicate  an  ancient  writing  of  which  the 
original  ink  has  been  washed  away  or  erased  to  enable  a 
scribe  to  use  the  material  again.  Another  and  less  uni- 
versal signification  attached  to  this  word  is  that  of  a  tablet 
of  wax,  clay,  or  other  soft  substance,  of  which  the  writing 
could  be  erased  at  will  of  the  writer.  It  was  thought  that 
the  monks  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  had  been  the  first  to 
practise  the  somewhat  discreditable  art  of  erasing  valuable 
classical  manuscripts  when  the  supply  of  material  on 
which  to  inscribe  their  theological  and  philosophical  effu- 
sions ran  short,  but  Henri  Ktienne  deduces  from  passages 
in  the  works  of  Plutarch  that  the  Greeks  themselves  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  process,  and  called  the  result 
a  palimpsest.  This  very  word  occurs  in  the  phrases  unrnep 
iraAiVi/njtTTa,  and  oio-jrep  0i0Ai'oc  n-oAin^y|<TTop.  in  Plutarch  ;  and 
other  passages  may  be  compared  in  Cicero's  letters  to 
Trebatius,  and  Catullus's  epigram  Cnntra  Kaffetinm.  In 
the  earliest  times  there  is  little  doubt  that  extreme  dear- 
ness  and  scarcity  of  parchment,  produced  by  the  want  of 
skilled  and  organized  workmen,  caused  scribes  and  authors 
to  take  refuge  in  this  means  of  perpetuating  their  produc- 
tions to  the  detriment  of  others  who  had  preceded  them, 
but  it  is  probable  that  only  writings  of  an  ephemeral  and 
trivial  nature  were  allowed  to  pass  under  the  scraping- 
knife  of  the  vellum-seller.  In  later  days,  when  the  dis- 
semination of  letters  had  become  general,  there  is  equally 
little  doubt  that  good,  even  in  some  cases  unique,  classical 
texts  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  inserting 
matters  of  little  or  no  value.  The  extensive  conquests  of 
the  caliph  Omar  in  these  days  nearly  annihilated  the  man- 
ufacture of  papyrus,  hitherto  furnished  in  great  quantity 
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by  Egypt,  but  destroyed  along  with  the  other  national  in- 
dustries which  Ml  tog«thw  with  the  niitive  rule,  and  no 
i.ilu-v  means  nl'  writing  was  in  existence  to  supply  the  dc- 
licicnev.  Parchment,  or  vellum,  always  dcnr  imil  l>y  no 
means'  nni\  rr^illy  plentiful,  soon  became  enhanced  in 
value,  nnd  the  targa  styles  of  uncial  nnd  capital  writing- 
then  in  vogue  a--isted  this  dcarncss  by  reason  of  the  large 
iiiinniiit  of  writing  surface  required.  Hence  naturally 
sprung  I hf  ndoptiiin  of  the  palimpsest  :  and  from  the  for- 
tunately iinpt-rfi'i't  manner  of  crn.-ing  the  writing,  tin-  good 
:ind  cauitlc  qualities  of  the  ink.",  und  the  inannur  of  almo-t 

ug  in  i In-  letter-  iu  to  ilir  -ub-tanrc  of  the  veil uiu,  the 
old  writings  were  frC(|iiently  lel'l  lint  partially  si-raped  :iway 
and  visible  nmre  or  1> •-«  distinctly  under  the  new  sentences. 

lly  the-e  iiiean.-  many  valuable  n v cries  of  old  texts  have 

lieen  achieved,  Mich,  for  example,  as  the  Rtpublica  of 
Cicero  by  the  f'iriuiiatc  labor  of  M.  .Mai.  .Nevertheless, 
the  erasure  of  iiiann-cri|>t-  has  been  so  extensively  carried 
on  that  the  world  has  without  doubt  lost  on  this  account  n 
large  number  of  classical  works.  The  work"  of  Anaercon, 

tmtditt  of  .Menandcr.  the  I:'/,i<-*  of  Knniil-,  the  lu.-t 
decades  of  Li\  y,  the  miscellaneous  productions  of  Vario, 
and  hundred^  ,,f  other  authors,  which  are  known  to  have 
licen  extant  as  late  as  the  seventh  century,  owe  their  loss 

Ij  to  the  scalpel  of  the  vellum  merchant  i:nd  the 
c  of  this  era,  which  was  i>m-  >:r<-rll<  n<->'  the  worst  of 
all  for  making  paliiupse-N.  because  it  intervenes  between 
tile  dispersion  of  the  papyrus  manufacture  and  th- 
nnd  general  Adoption  of  the  productions  of  the  ]- 
makers.  To  tlii-  era,  too.  must  be  attributed  the  great  loss 
we  sustain  In  day  in  classical  literature.  The  widely-felt 
nec'l  of  a  \  chicle  for  recording  writings  went  beyond  at- 
tacking vellum  only;  for,  according  to  M.  Nntnlis  de 
Wailly.  a  French  paleographer  of  eminence,  a  palimpsest 
manuscript  on  papyrus  has  been  found  by  him  during  his 
researches.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Eastern  invention  of 
thick  cotton  or  vegetable  paper  (cnrln  lioinbi/flnn}  in  the 
ninth  century,  the  rage  for  multiplying  theological  <! 
tut  ions  would  probably  have  brought  about  the  total  de- 
struction of  all  other  older  manuscripts.  From  that  period, 
however,  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  rag-paper  was 
first  employed,  the  rnrti i  I,I,I,I/II/<-:HU  gradually  extended  its 
use  throughout  the  literary  world.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  the  manuscripts  which  had  been  subjected  to  the 
process  of  scraping  and  obliteration  fell  under  the  notice  of 
those  who  endeavored  to  restore  their  original  texts.  At  first 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  means  of  restoring  the  faded 
inks  and  the  want  of  any  definite  pala'ographic  skill  ren- 
dered the  results  unsatisfactory.  Itut  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Knittel.  a  Cierman  theologian,  carefully  went  through 
the  palimpsests  at  Wolfenbiittel.  and  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  identity  fragments  of  the  Bible  of  I'lphilas.  translated 
from  Hebrew  into  Gothic.  P.  J.  Bruns  discovered  several 
of  them  at  Rome  in  the  library  ceded  by  Christina  of 
(Sweden  to  the  Vatican  ;  his  efforts  were  carried  out  by 
means  of  a  chemical  formula  given  by  Blagdcn  in  the 
PkHovrnkhal  Tr>inH((i-ti<nm  for  the  year  17S7,  part  ii.  One 
dt'  his  best  di-co\ erics  was  that  of  portions  of  Livv,  nnd 
i'ii-e-,-o  /,r:i  SotctOjOvm  which  had  been  written  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  Niebuhr  discovered  in  the 
-aim-  manuscript  another  work  of  Cicero,  that  ;»••:  M. 
l''<»tti'in,  nnd  published  it  in  1H20.  Angelo  Mai  rendered 
himself  celebrated  in  deciphering  erased  texts  of  palimp- 
M-.-IS  in  the  Ambrosiun  Library  at  Milan,  many  of  which 
huil  originally  been  deposited  in  the  monastery  of  Bobbio, 
some  of  his  most  interesting  disco\  cries  being  diverse 
pieces  ni1  Cicero  and  the  l.'iii m  of  Fronto.  over  which  were 
written  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chnlccdon.  Many  curi- 
OH-  morsels  nf  antiquity  hnve  thus  been  patiently  rescued 
from  oblivion:  as.  for  example,  the  l-'nl,l,*  of  IIvL'inu-. 

.ins  of  Aiilns  lii-llius,  Pliny,  Sallust.  nnd  Tacitus: 
the  ItiHiiintiniiH  of  tlaius,  which  N  iebuhr  was  able  to  recover 
almost  entire  from  a  palimpsest  at  Verona;  fragments 
of  the  i'ltilr  of  Theodosius:  the  lt,;-rrt,tlg  of  (irntian. 
found  by  A.  Pcyron;  portions  of  the  i'linrtltnn  of  Eurip- 
ides, found  by  C.  Tischendorf  beneath  the  Paulino  Epis- 
tles, and  11  considerable  portion  of  the  works  of  the  histori- 
an liranius  l.ii-inianus.  read  by  (i.  II.  Pert/  under  n  Syrinc 
manuscript  in  the  liritish  .Museum.  Dr.  W.  Wright,  pro- 
fessor of  Arabic  in  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Cambridge,  gives  in 

hi-    f  '«/•  //.»/,/.    -./'  .s'l/rmc  Mnnnxi'i-i /it*  in  l!t-    l',f't!>*h  Mu»i'n//i 

an  account  of  a  large  number  of  pnlimji-e-t-.  including 
Arabic  prayers.  Coptic  Old  Tc-tamcnt  and  Pentateuch. 
Creek  Iliad,  Euclid,  liospels  of  St.  Luke,  anil  f'ati  n,,  /'a 
triini.  Some  of  these  are  in  part  doubly  palimpsest.  Dr. 
Fridegnrius  Mom-  of  Cnrlsruhe  published  in  1S55  a  work 
entitled  />'•  /./ftrln  ftlfjjnntetf/C  /".  '>rircin, 

In  this  work  the  author  indicates  at  length  the  state  of 
"f  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth  centuries,  the  OMMI  w  hich  led  to  the  practice  of 
making  palimpsests,  the  means  of  restoring  faded  writings, 


and  he  concludes  by  a  list  of  the  Latin  nnd  Urcck  palimp- 
sests which  have  been  identified  up  to  that  time,  and  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  towards  their  restoration  and 
publication.  From  among  thc-c  may  In-  cited  the  works 
of  Cicero.  Fronto,  linrgilius  Martialis.  Alllus  C.cllius.  lly- 
giiius,  Juvenal.  Livv,  l.ucati.  I'er-iiis,  I'laiitus,  Pliny,  l>\  id. 
.-nllu-t,  Seneca.  Terence,  and  Virgil,  in  the  Latin  list:  in 
thetireek.  Euripid-  •-.  I  lab  u.  Ari-tutle.  llci  IIH,_-I  in  -.  IMod- 
orus  Sicnlus.  Meiiander.  lambliclius.  Ephrn-m  Syrus,  and 
many  others  of  very  great  interest  and  importance  in  the 
ela-'-ieuI  and  early  Chri-tian  :i  \V.  l>.  Him  n. 

Pal'indrome  [Or.  iraAiVfipoMos,"  running  back  ngnin"], 
a  line,  usually  metrical,  which  reads  the  same  backward 
and  forward;  as,  "Able  was  1  ere  I  snw  Elbn." 

I'alinii'riis  (now  Cn/^,  /'.. /.,..,,.,  i.  a  promontory  on  the 
c'ia-t  of  Lucnnia.  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  bet  w  ecu  Velia  and 
I'uxentum,  received  its  name  from  1'alinurus.  the  pilot  of 
.V'.neas,  who,  according  to  tradition,  vv  here. 

Some  remains  of  old  buildings  still  bear  the  name  of  the 
tomb  of  Palir.urus.  The  place  wa-  tuiee  the  -reiie  of 
great  disaster-,  two  large  Roman  Heel-  being  »  i  e.-ked  on 
the  rocky  shores,  one  in  2i3  B.  c.,  the  other  in  ;'.(>  n.  c. 

Palisade',  |iost-v.  of  Lander  eo..  Nev..  on  the  Central 
Pacific  K.  U..  so  named  from  the  majestic  mountain -raiiL-e, 
is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  White  Pine  minin 
tri.-t.     Pop.  39. 

I'ulisiulcs,  ]iost-v.  of  Rockland  CO.,  \.  Y.,  situated  ..n 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  upon  an  elevated  plateau 
2UII  feet  nbove  tide-wnter.  contains  some  very  interesting 
relics  of  Revolutionary  times,  among  others  the  dwelling 
known  MS  the  "  big  house,"  in  which  Hens.  Washington  and 
La  Fayette  often  dined.  It  is  now  chiefly  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  a  number  of  gentlemen  doing  bu-iness  in  New 
York  City.  Pop.  nl.out  IIMI.  W.  S.  HII.MIV.  JK. 

Pal'isgy  (BKHNAIMI).  b.  at  Capelle  Biron,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot-et-Garonne.  France,  about  l.ilo.in  humble  cir- 
cumstances ;  was  apprenticed  ton  potter,  and  nfterwards, 
on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  geometry,  engaged  for  some 
time  as  a  land-surveyor,  but  pursued,  in  spite  of  poverty, 
religious  persecutions,  and  manifold  impediments,  the  art 
of  pottery,  enamelling,  glass-painting,  etc.,  not  only  with 
a  natural  talent  and  untiring  energy,  which  made  him  one 
of  the  first  artists  of  the  French  Renaissance,  but  also  with 
a  truly  scientific  method  in  his  researches,  which  led  him 
to  new  nnd  valuable  chemical  observations.  He  was  a 
Prote-tnnt :  and  although  exempted  from  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  by  special  order  from  the  queen,  in  whose 
service  he  stood,  he  was  twice  imprisoned  as  a  heretic — in 
1 .1  '7.  when  he  was  liberated  by  the  intercession  of  the  con- 
stable of  Montmorency,  and  in  1588,  when  he  was  thrown 
into  the  liastilc  and  kept  there  to  his  death  in  lo'JO.  The 
most  remarkable  of  his  glass-paintings  is  a  representation 
of  the  myth  of  Psyche,  after  Itafaello.  Of  his  pottery, 
\ases,  ewers,  jugs,  salvers,  etc.,  generally  small  in  size,  but 
highly  finished,  collections  are  formed  in  several  of  the 
Paris  museums ;  and  these  articles  are  much  valued  for 
their  fineness  of  material,  elegance  of  form,  and  beauty  of 
decoration.  His  writings,  containing  many  new  and  true 
observations  on  the  formation  of  springs,  on  the  fertilizing 
power  of  marl,  on  the  best  means  of  purifying  water,  etc., 
were  published  in  1777  by  Faujas  dc  St.  Fond  and  Uobet, 
and  in  1SU  by  A.  Cap.  His  Life  was  written  by  II.  Mor- 
Icy  (2  vols.,  London,  1852)  and  by  J.  Salles  (Niuies,  1855). 

Palla'dio  (AsnnrA),  b.  at  Viccnza  Nov.  30,  1518; 
studied  first  sculpture,  but  was  led  by  his  pasgion  for  mathe- 
matics to  the  study  of  architecture,  in  which  art  he  became 
one  of  the  greatest  masters.  He  lived  and  built  principally 
in  Venice  nnd  Vicenza,  where  he  d.  Aug.  19,  1580.  His 
principal  buildings  are  the  churches  of  San  (tiorgio  Mag- 
giore  and  II  Snntissimo  Redemptore,  and  the  atrium  and 
cloister  of  the  convent  Delia  Carita  in  Venice,  the  Tcatro 
Olympico,  and  a  great  number  of  palaces  in  Viccnwi.  Ho 
also  wrote  a  work  on  architecture,  first  published  at  \ 
in  1570,  and  subsequently  often  reprinted  ;  nnd  from  this 
work,  as  well  as  from  the  imitation  of  his  in-tu.il  construc- 
tion, originated  the  so-called  Pnlladinn  style. 

Palla'dinm.  The  celebrated  Palladium  of  Troy — rt> 
IJ.tltv9taii.ifov  tlaAAaSto?.  as  hionysins  calls  it — was  to  the 
I! reek  poets  nnd  historian*  what  the  Holy  Grail  was  to  the 
Arthurian  roi  i  e  iian-l.itc  the  account  of  its  ori- 

gin, as  given  by  ApoKi.dorus  il.ib.iii.c.  12. .'!).-  "  They  say 
that  Athene  after  her  birth  was  brought  up  by  Triton,  who 
had  a  daughter  I'alhis.  On  a  day  1'nllns  nnd  Athene,  as 
they  wen-  prn-tising  warlike  gnmcs  together,  came  into 

it'-ntion  with  one  another:  then,  just  ns  Pal  hi-  \v:i-  about 

to  strike  a  blow,  Zeus  in  fear  stretched  his  a-iris  before  her; 
but  she.  being  wnre.  looked  up,  and  fell  wounded  by  Athene. 
Then  Athene  made  great  monn  over  her  and  raised  a  stntue 
to  her,  and  girded  round  the  breasts  thereof  the  tegis  which 
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Pallas  had  feared,  and  placing  this  statue  next  that  of  Zeus 
did  honor  to  it.  But  afterwards,  when  Electra,  after  her 
ravishment,  fled  thither,  then  did  Athene  cast  down  the 
Palladium  on  to  the  land  of  Ilium.  But  Ilus  prepared  a 
temple  for  it  and  did  honor  to  it;  and  such  is  the  talc  told 
of  the  Palladium."  According  to  an  old  poet  quoted  by 
Dionysius  (i.  611),  the  Palladium  was  given  by  Zeus  to  Dar- 
danus  ;  on  the  taking  of  Troy  a  copy  of  the  statue  was  ex- 
posed by  the  Trojans,  while  the  real  Palladium  was  hidden 
away,  to  be  brought  afterwards  by  ^T?neas  to  Italy.  Diony- 
sius further  tells  us  that  the  Trojan  Palladium  was  supposed 
to  be  preserved  in  the  Roman  temple  of  Vesta.  According 
to  the  usual  account,  the  Greeks  having  learnt  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  so  long  as  the  Palladium  remained  in 
the  city,  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  stole  it  away.  In  a  later 
legend  it  is  related  that  Diomedos,  driven  by  stress  of  weath- 
er to  Italy  on  his  return  from  Troy,  in  obedience  to  the 
promptings  of  the  gods  gave  back  the  Palladium  to  JEneas. 
Many  cities,  both  Greek  and  Italian,  pretended  to  possess 
the  true  Palladium — in  Greece,  Athens  and  Argos  ;  in 
Italy,  Lavinium,  Luceria,  and  Siris.  Pausanias  (i.  28  seq.) 
gives  a  legend  that  the  Athenians  took  it  from  Diomedes 
when  that  hero  on  his  return,  being  brought  to  Attica  in 
ignorance  of  the  country  he  was  in,  attempted  to  plunder 
the  inhabitants.  A.  H.  BTLLEN. 

Palladium  (symbol  Pd),  a  white  or  steel-gray  metal 
of  the  platinum  group,  and  usually  associated  with  plati- 
num, discovered  by  Dr.  Wollaston  in  1803.  It  is  ductile 
and  malleable,  and  infusible  in  an  ordinary  furnace,  but 
melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  platinum,  and  burns 
with  scintillation  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  It  does  not 
oxidize  readily,  but  dissolves  in  hot  nitric  acid  or  aqua 
regia.  It  alloys  readily  with  gold,  and  renders  it  white  if 
present  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent.  With  silver  it  forms 
a  ductile  compound.  The  specific  gravity  ranges  from 
11.3  to  11.8,  and  is  increased  to  over  12  if  hammered. 
This  metal  has  been  used  for  the  graduated  scales  of  as- 
tronomical instruments,  for  which  its  color,  hardness,  and 
unalterability  in  the  air  render  it  especially  suitable.  An 
ingot  of  pure  palladium  valued  at  $9600,  and  extracted 
from  native  platinum  and  gold  of  the  value  of  $5,000,000, 
was  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873. 

W.  P.  BLAKE. 

Palla'dius.  1.  RuTiLitrsTAiTRus^Mii.iANrs,  a  Roman 
author,  probably  from  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  wrote 
a  work  on  agriculture,  De  lie  llitaticH,  in  fourteen  books, 
which  was  much  used  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Edited  by 
J.  G.  Schneider  in  his  Scriptures  Rci  lluaticiz  Veteres  La- 
tini,  Leipsic,  1795;  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
Owen,  London,  1803. — 2.  A  Christian  Father,  b.  in  Galatia 
in  367  A.  D. ;  bishop  of  Helenopolis  in  Bithynia  in  400,  and 
of  Aspona  in  Galatia  in  420.  D.  in  430.  Wrote  the  ffitlnria 
Lantiiaca,  a  collection  of  biographies  of  hermits,  dedicated 
to  Lausus,  governor  of  Oappadocia,  published  by  Meursius 
(Leyden,  1616),  and  by  Fronto  Ducseus  in  his  Anctarlam 
(Paris,  1624). — 3.  A  Greek  author  on  medicine,  lived  prob- 
ably in  Alexandria  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  and 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  and  a 
book  on  fevers,  edited  by  Bernard  (Leyden,  1745). 

Pal'lan  [Dutch  made  ink,  or  "  red  buck  "],  a  fine  dark- 
red  antelope  of  8.  Africa,  the  JSpi/ceras  melamptts.  It  has 
a  white  belly,  a  black  mark  upon  the  croup,  and  black  tufts 
on  the  back  part  of  each  foot.  It  has  long  handsome  horns, 
somewhat  lyrate  and  ringed.  Its  flesh  is  good,  though  dry. 
It  is  very  swift,  but  when  surprised  has  the  singular  habit 
of  trying  to  steal  away  undiscovered.  It  is  found  in  con- 
siderable herds  in  bushy  places. 

Pallail'za,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Novara,  situated 
on  an  elevated  promontory  of  Lago  Maggiore.  This  town, 
from  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  its  position  and  its  deli- 
cious climate,  is  now  much  frequented  by  travellers.  Pop. 
in  1874,  4000. 

Pal'las  (PETEn  SIMON),  b.  at  Berlin  Sept.  22,  1741; 
studied  medicine  and  natural  science:  visited  England  and 
Holland;  published  in  176B  his  Elenchiit  Zoophytorum  and 
MitceUanea  Zuotogica,  still  of  value  ;  was  invited  by  Cath- 
arine II.  in  1768  to  Russia  as  professor  of  natural  science 
at  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  made  from  1 768  to  1774 
a  journey  of  exploration  through  Southern  Siberia  to  the 
frontier  of  China;  resided  for  many  years  in  the  Crimea, 
whore  the  empress  gave  him  extensive  estates,  and  partook 
with  great  activity  in  all  scientific  undertakings  in  Russia, 
but  returned  at  last  to  Berlin,  where  he  d.  Sept.  8,  1811. 
Those  of  his  numerous  works  best  known  and  still  of  in- 
terest are  Travel*  through  the  Southern  Prorincet  of  the 
limtian  Empire  (Leipsie,  1799-1801 ) ;  translated  into'Eng- 
lish  1812  ;  Flora  Komca  (2  v.  fol.,  1784-88),  not  completed, 
and  Sammlltngcn  historincher  Nachrichten  ilber  die  nmiiffol- 
iechen  Volkerschaften  (2  v.,  St.  Petersburg,  1776-1802). 


Pallavici'no  (PIKTRO  SFORZA),  b.  at  Rome  Nov.  20, 
|  1607,  of  wealthy  parents;    received  a  careful  education; 
j  took  holy  orders;  entered  the  Society  of  Jesuits  in  1637; 
was  made  a  cardinal  in  1657,  and  d.  at  Rome  June  5, 1667. 
He  was  an   accomplished  scholar  and  a  copious  writer. 
The  best  known  of  his  works  is  Intoria   del  Concilio  di 
Trentn  (2  vols.,  fol.,  Rome,  1656-57),  often  reprinted  after- 
wards, which  was  written,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in  op- 
position to  the  liberal  work  on  the  same  subject  by  Paoli 
Sarpi. 

Pal'lee,  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  dominion  of  Jood- 
poor,  on  the  Luny,  has  an  extensive  transit-trade  in  opium 
and  European  manufactures.  The  annual  revenue  of  it.s 
custom-house  amounts  to  £7500.  It  is  well  provided  with 
water.  Pop.  50,000. 

Pal'liser  (Jonx).b.  at  Comragh,  Ireland, in  1817;  went 
to  Canada  in  early  life ;  spent  several  years  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  North-west;  published  The  Solitary  Hunter, 
or  Sportiny  Adrenturci  i:i  tlir  I'miries  (1853)  ;  was  British 
commissioner  for  the  determination  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories  W.  of 
Lake  Superior  1857-60,  and  prepared  important  reports 
upon  the  topography  and  resources  of  the  regions  trav- 
ersed, which  were  published  by  order  of  Parliament  1861. 

Palliser  (Sir  WILLIAM),  C.  B.,  b.  in  Dublin,  Ireland, 
June  18.  1830;  was  educated  at  Rugby,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  the  Sandhurst  Col- 
lege;  became  ensign  in. the  British  rifle  brigade  1855,  and 
joined  the  ISth  Hussars  in  1858:  became  captain  1859, 
major,  unattached,  1864,  and  retired  from  the  service  by 
sale  of  his  commission  in  1871.  He  is  the  inventor  of  the 
Palliser  projectiles,  designed  for  piercing  armor-plated 
ships;  has  also  invented  an  improved  method  of  rifling 
iron  wrought  cannon  for  use  both  in  ships  and  on  fortifi- 
cations, and  of  converting  smooth-bore  cast-iron  ordnance 
into  rifled  guns.  He  was  knighted  by  the  queen  Jan.  21, 
1873. 

Pal'lium  [Lat.,  a  "robe"],  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  band  of  white  lamb's  wool,  embroidered  with 
black  crosses,  worn  upon  the  neck  by  the  pope  and  all  ec- 
clesiastics of  archiepiscopal  rank,  including  metropolitans 
and  patriarchs.  It  was  once  made  of  linen,  embroidered 
with  purple,  and  was  worn  by  all  bishops.  At  present,  the 
pallium  has  two  pendants,  one  hanging  down  the  back  and 
one  down  the  breast  of  the  wearer.  It  is  the  chief  badge 
of  the  archbishop's  authority ;  is  granted  by  the  pope  in 
person,  and  is  worn  only  upon  very  solemn  occasions.  The 
pope,  however,  wears  it  continually.  It  is  always  buried 
with  the  wearer,  and  can  never  be  transferred  to  another 
person. 

Palm.     See  PALM  OIL,  PALM  TREE,  and  PALM  WINE. 

Palm  [Lat.  pnlmn,  "hand"].  Most  ancient  measures 
were  derived  from  parts  of  the  human  body,  originally,  no 
doubt,  indicating  the  actual  measuring  by  the  foot,  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  etc.,  but  in  process  of  time  acquiring  a 
fixed  and  theoretical  value.  The  Roman  pnlmun  was  of 
two  lengths — respectively  of  nine  and  three  inches.  The 
pallium  major  is  found  in  the  later  writers,  the  common 
palm  being  that  of  four  digits  (3  inches).  The  modern 
Italian  measure  of  pitlino  is  derived  from  this  larger  palm, 
but  it  varies  somewhat  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Pnl'ma,  one  of  the  CANARY  ISLANDS  (which  see).  Area, 
330  square  miles,  with  33,089  inhabitants.  It  contains  the 
interesting,  now  extinct,  volcano  Caldera  de  Taburientc, 
produces  good  timber,  and  has  two  fine  towns,  St.  Cruz  and 
Los  Llanos. 

Palma,  town  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Balcares,  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  island  of  Ma- 
jorca. It  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  fortified  with 
thirteen  bastions,  and  has  a  fine  harbor  with  a  mole  500 
yards  long,  and  lined  on  both  sides  with  dockyards,  in 
which  very  active  shipbuilding  is  carried  on.  The  city 
is  well  built,  and  contains  many  elegant  buildings,  both 
private  and  public,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  arc 
the  cathedral,  the  exchange,  and  the  governor's  palace.  It 
has  many  good  educational  institutions  and  manufactures 
of  silk,  soap,  brandy,  and  glass.  Pop.  40,418. 

Palma  (JACOPO),  (called  IL  VECCHIO,  "The  Elder,"  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  nephew,  IL  GIORISK),  an  Italian 
artist,  b.  at  Lerlnatta,  near  Bergamo,  about  1490  ;  d.  about 
1560  (dates  are  confused),  occupies  a  place  between  Bellini 
and  Titian.  He  was  a  gentle,  thoughtful  painter,  excelling 
in  grace  and  color.  His  works  were  numerous ;  the  best 
are  The  Three  Graces  at  Dresden,  the  altar-piece  of  the  S. 
Maria  Formosa  at  Venice,  the  Adoration  of  the  Mrtyt  at 
Milan,  a  Holy  family  in  S.  Stefano  at  Vicenza.  All  the 
European  galleries  have  specimens  of  his  art.  England  is 
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rich  in  them.     The  famous  H'-l/n  Hi  Tizinnn  in  the  Sciarra 
(lallcry  at.  Home  is  ascribed  to  Palma  Vcechio. 

(I.    P>.    KlIDTIIIMillAM. 

Palma  (.IATOPO),  (II,  (iloiuvi).  nephew  of  the  above, 
b.  at  Venice  about  1  :i  1 1 :  d.  IliL'S:  studied  in  Venice  and 

Rot an  ambitious   but   ha-ty   artist,  coming   .-omcnhete 

between     Tuil  irctto    and    \'crone-e:     great    among    small 
paint  i uiong  great  ones.     Hi.-   In  -t  pi.-.-,  s  are  in 

O.  ]',.  1  I:I)|IIINCHAVI. 

PllI'lllH  <l«'l  Hi'o,  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  ,,f 
Coi-i  u  the  Xenil  at  its  influx  into  the  liuadal 

qilii  ir.  an-1  has  .,:;(.ll   inhabitanl-. 

Pal'ina  di  Montechia'ro,  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
prov  in.'c  of  (lirgenti.  is  re]  rh  rated  for  its  excellent  oranges, 
figs,  almonds,  and  grapes.  l',,|,.  ll.lss. 

I'lilmns,  Cnjie.     Sec  CVI-K  I'u.vus. 

I'll  I  in, -is,  (iiidjid  Heal  dr  las.     See  LAS  PAI.MAS. 

I'alm'er,  in  mcdi;eval  times,  a  pilgrim  returned  or  re- 

turning  from  the    Holy  Sepulchre,  so   called    from    the    fart 

that  he  bore  bran, -lies  of  palm  gathered  near  Jericho,  which 

I  laer.l  u j ion  the  church  altar  after  the  palmer's  return. 

The  palmer  al-o  employed  the  consecrated  scrip  (a  leathern 

wallet)  and   statl;  and   it    was  further  customary   for  him 

it  the  holy  places   of  other   lands  during    his   return. 

Thus,  al'ter  his  v  i-it  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James  the  Less  at 

Compostella,  ho  wore  the  scallop-shell   (  /V.-f/-/i  Jacvbirui), 

the  cogni/.auco  of  the  great  apostle. 

Palmer,  pn-l  \.  an  I  tp.,  Hampden  co..  Ma-s..  -ituatcd 
at  the  junrtion  of  the  Uoston  and  Albany  and  X'evv  Lon- 
don Northern  It.  Us.,  l.'i  miles  E.  of  Springlicld,  contains 
6  churches  I  bank,  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  carpet  manu- 
\,  an  iron  foundry  and  machine  shops,  and  .'{  hotels. 
Pop.  3631.  U.  M.  FISK,  K».  ••  PAI.MI-.H  JOI-IINAL." 

Palmer,  post-v.  of  Marquctte  co..  Mich.,  on  the  Mar- 
<|uet'e  Hoiighion  and  Ontonagon  R.  R.,  near  the  Roanoke 

Palmer,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  0.     Pop.  -i:i  I. 

Palmer,  tp.  of  Washington  oo.,  0.     Pop.  671. 

Palmer,  tp.  of  Northampton  co.,  Pa.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Lehigh  with  the  Delaware  River,  includes  borough 
ton.     Pop.  mi. 

Palmer,  post-v.  of  Ellis  co.,  Tex.,  on  the  Houston 
an  I  Texas  Central  R.  R.,  near  Trinity  River. 

Palmer  (ANTHOMV),  a  gentleman  of  wealth,  who  in 
17D^  removed  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  V> .  Indies;  was 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  council  and  acting  governor 
of  Penn-yU  ania  1717-1*.  His  twenty-one  children  by  his 
first  wife  all  died  of  consumption,  and  his  descendants  by 
a  second  wife  long  resided  in  Philadelphia.  D.  in  1749. 

Palmer  (KnwAim  HKNRY),  b.  at  Cambridge,  England, 
Aug.   7,    IMO:  graduated  at  the  university  of  that  city 
1S(J7:   was   a  member  of  the  Sinai  Surveying  K\pedition 
of  l-iiiS-69,  and  the  survey  of  Moab  in  behalf  of  the  Pales- 
tine Kxploratiun  Society  1MW-70;  acquired  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  and  became  profes- 
sor of  Arabic  at  Cambridge  1871.     Author  of  The.  A 
•  o-  Smith  Cmuilri/  nf  S'-ri/,tnre  (1S71);    The  Dettrt   of  the 
71);  of  several  translations  from  and  into  the 
.  and  of  a  Penian- English  and  Englith- 


. 

Palmer  iKi.iiin,  b.  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  in  1764; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  17S7:  studied  theology; 
became  a  deist  I7!U:  resided  for  some  time  in  Augusta, 
Ha.,  where  he  collected  materials  for  Dr.  Jedidiah  Morse's 

o/i////  ;  afterwards  became  conspicuous  at  New  York 
and  Philadelphia ;  became  blind  in  consequence  of  an  at- 

"f    vrllow    fever    17ii.'!;    published  a   Pourth-of-.Tuly 
oration  17'.I7  :  I'n'nri'/iln  ••/'  \aiure  (1802),  and  /Vo>/>../  or 

../'  (A-.  M,,,;,/  Wnrld  (•>  vols.,  1804).     D.  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Apr.  7,  1806. 

Palmer  (  K  HAST  is  Dow),  b.  at  Pompey,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  2, 
1SI7;  was  for  some  years  a  carpenter  at  Utica;  began  in 
IMi'itu  cut  cameos;  achieved  great  success;  remo\ 
Albany  :   began  a  new  career  as  a  sculptor  1S.V2  :  has  pro- 

du 1  above  100  works  in  marble,  including  several  por- 

trait-biisisof  eminent  men  ;  hascxceutcd  meritorious  groups 
of  Blle._'orie:il  and  mythological  characters,  and  a  group 
of  fifteen  tignres  representing  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
intended  for  the  I'apitol  at  Washington. 

Palmer  i  KKAXK  W.t.  b.  at  Manchester.  Ind..  Oct.  11, 
1SJ7:    learned  the  printing  trade;  practised  .1 
man    in    Nr-,v    ^  ork    City:    \vas    for    ten   year-   editor  and 
publisher  <>t'  the  .lame-tn\M]   ,/.,,/,„.//.    is|s  ;fs ;   member 
of  the  New  York  Assembly  lv  '..\.-.l  to  liuliunuc. 

la.,  ls..s,  where  he  edited  the  7Ym'v;  State  printer  at 
lies  Moines  Isdll  (•,<  ;  Kepuhliratl  member  of  Congress 
ISi'i'.l  7:;,  after  whiidi  he  established  and  edited  at  Chicago 
the  lut<-r-ii<-<-:in  newspaper. 


Palmer  fiinntoK  W.),  b.  in   Hoosiok,  N.  Y..  Jan.  I::, 

l.rraroe    a    !avv\er:    was    surrogate    of    Clint. .n 
X.  Y.,  Is|.vi7;  was  i'n  Congr.-s   Iv.'.i  i,:;.  mid  in  lsc.6  be- 
raine  a  judge  of  the  mi  \ed  court  a  I  l-'reetown.  Sierra  Leone, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  -la\  e  I  ra  I". 

Palmer  i  ISM,  N.  .  b.  M  liuflalo.  X.  Y.,  Mar.  30.  l^L'l; 

graduated  IVmn  tin-  I".  S.    Military     Sradelny  :  M'rved  ill  the 

•an  »ar  :  -uh-eqneiith  on  I'mnti.  r  duty  ;  at  tin 
of   Dull    Kim.   July  Jl.  commanded    the   cavalry    r»gl 
appointed    brigadier  general    of     roltlllteen    S"pt..     I  sill; 
transferred  to   North  Carolina  Pec..  ISIiL',  and  partir 
\vith  <!en.  Sherman's   arinv  during  its  operation-  in   north 
Carolina,  receiving   the    various    lirexets    from    lieul. 
colonel  to  that  of  major-general  for  hi-  ser\  ire-.     In  June, 
ISC,.-,  he  at  tallied  the  colonelcy  of  hi-  regiment  I  I'd  I    i- 
with  which  he  has  served  on  our  frontier  sine.-  the  war. 
Palmer  (Admiral  J\MI:S  S.i.  li.  in   Sen  .lei-rv  in   MO; 

•I  the  1".  S.  navy  as  niid-hipman   I^L'.'i;    Wl 
ill  naval  battles  in  Slimntra    |s:;s;    eoinmanded  a    1,1 

ing  vessel  on  the   .\lc\i.-at :.-i    I  MI;    17.  ami  on  the  At- 
lantic   coast    of  the    I'onfed,-,  !-r,|    62;    I 
captain  July.    I  MIL':    led  the  advance  at  the    |,a--a  ge  of  the 
\  od. -burg    batteries    I  sc,^  :   wa-   Admiral   Farragut's  flag- 
captain   at  the   battles   of  Xew  Orleans  and  .M 
mandcd  North  Atlantic  >i|ii:idr..n  1865;  I.e •••imc  re.n  admi- 
ral 1866.      D.  of  yellow  fever  at  St.  Thomas  lice.  7,  1867. 

Palmer  (lien.  .Ions  ItcCirrUT),  b.  at  Kagle  Creek, 
Ky..  Sept.  I'-'..  1S17:  removed  to  Illinois  ls:il>;  s, -tiled  at 
Cnrlinville  l>-'.i;  wa-  admitted  to  the  bar  1840;  took  an 
active  part  in  politics ;  State  -euator  I>."iL'-55;  was  pt 
nent  in  the  organi/ation  of  the  Republican  party  1856; 
delegate  to  the  Peace  Convention  at  Washington,  P.  ('.. 
Feb..  ISI'il:  appointed  colonel  I  lib  Illinois  volunti-, 
April;  accompanied  (len.  l-'remont  in  hi.s  expedition  to 
Springfield.  .Mo.:  appointed  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers Deo.,  1861,  and  made  major-general  of  volunteers 
Nov.  29, 1862;  was  in  command  of  1  Ith  corps  in  Sherman's 
Atlanta  campaign  .May  Sept..  I  Mi  I,  when  he  was  relieved; 
subsequently  in  command  of  department  of  Kentucky;  re- 
signed Sept.,  1866;  governor  of  Illinois  1869-73. 

Palmer  (Jons  Wn.t.i  utsox),  II.  D.,  b.  at  Baltimore 
Apr.  4,  1825;  was  well  educated,  and  studied  medicine  in 
Philadelphia;  was  city  physician  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
in  1*49;  went  in  1852  to  China;  served  1852-53  as  sur- 
geon of  the  East  India  Company's  war-steamer  Phlcgethon 
in  the  Burmese  campaign ;  has  been  a  large  contributor  to 
American  periodicals  ;  was  active  in  the  Confederate  cause 
1861-65  ;  became  afterwards  an  editor  in  Baltimore.  Au- 
thor of  The  (iolden  Dagmi  (1853),  Tl,c  Qnmi'i  Heart,  a, 
successful  comedy  (1858),  The  X,  //•  ,m,t  tlic  OW(1859) ;  has 
translated  Michelet's  ft'Atn>ntr  and  other  works  from  the 
French;  compiled  /'o/A--*ojii/*  (Isi.H)  and  several  other 
volumes  of  selected  poetry  ;  is  widely  known  for  his  ad- 
mirable papers  on  Kast  Indian  life. — His  wife,  HKXHIETTA 
LKK  PALMER,  b.  in  Baltimore  in  IS.'U  and  married  in  1855, 
is  the  author  of  T/ie  lleruinti  .,/  Xhuktpeare  (1858)  and  of 
translations  from  the  French,  etc. 

Palmer  (Hen.  JOSEPH),  b.  in  Massachusetts  in  1718 ;  was 
a  member  of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  1774 
7.'. :  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  appointed 
by  that  body  ;  was  colonel  of  militia  during  the  open. 
of  1775-76,  and  brigadier-general  in  the  Rhode  Island 
campaign  of  1777.  1>.  at  Roxbury  Pec.  25,  1788. 

Palmer  (JOSEPH),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Ncedham,  Mass.,  Oct.  3, 
1796;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1820;  studied  med- 
icine; taught  school  at  Roxbury,  and  was  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Latin  school  at  Boston  for  some  years  ;  resided 
in  Cuba  1829-30,  after  which  he  became  connected  with 
the  Boston  press ;  was  a  painstaking  investigator  of  the 
early  annals  of  Massachusetts,  historiographer  of  the  .Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society  and  the  New  England  licn- 
ealogical  Society  1856-61,  and  author  of  the  annual  necrol- 
ogy of  Harvard  College  which  appeared  in  the  !>• 
linilij  Adrfrtigcr  1851-68.  A  volume  of  his  Kecrologief 
I  ls;,i-63)  was  reprinted  in  1864.  D.  at  Boston  Mar.  X,  1871. 

Palmer  (RAV),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  Nov. 
IL'.  1MI8;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1830;  studied  theol- 
ogy at  New  Haven ;  became  pastor  of  Congregational 
churches  at  Bath.  .Me..  1835,  and  at  Albany.  N.  'v,  .,  I-..U, 
and  secretary  of  the  \meriean  Congregational  Union  at 
New  Y'ork  1866.  Author  of  many  literary  contributions 
to  reviews,  some  doctrinal  works,  and  several  volumes  of 
religious  poems,  among  which  is  the  favorite  hymn,  "  .My 
faith  looks  up  to  Thee."  A  collection  of  his  poetical 
works  was  issued  in  1*7.,. 

Palmer  (RofsnKi.i,),  D.  C.  I,.,  BAROS  Selborne,  b.  at 

.Mix  bury.  Oxford -hi  re.  Xov.  'J7.  1  SI !_'.  was  educated  at  Kug- 

s.-hools  ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 

Oxford,  IS.'U,  with  high  honors,  obtaining  a  fellowship  at 
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agdalen  College  and  the  Eldon  law  scholarship  ;  was 
lled  to  the  bar  1837;  entered  Parliament  1847;  became 
queen's  counsel  1849  ;  knighted  and  appointed  solicitor- 
general  1S61;  was  attorney-general  1863-66;  was  counsel 
of  the  British  government  before  the  Geneva  court  of  arbi- 
tration on  the  "  Alabama  claims  "  1871  ;  became  lord  chan- 
cellor with  the  title  of  Baron  Selborno  of  Selborne,  Hamp- 
shire, Oct.,  1872,  retiring  from  that  office  Feb.,  1874.  Au- 
thor of  The  Book  of  Praise,  from  the  best  Bin/Huh  Hi/mn- 
irriirm  (1802),  and  well  known  from  his  advocacy  of  the 
establishment  of  a  law  university  at  London. 

Palmer  (WILLIAM  ADAMS),  b.  in  Vermont  about  1780; 
was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  legislature  six  years;  clerk 
of  the  courts  eight  years  :  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
1816;  State  senator  two  years;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1818-25; 
judge  of  probate  and  of  the  county  court  ;  member  of  the 
constitutional  conventions  of  1828  and  1830,  and  governor 
of  Vermont  1831-35.  I).  at  an  advanced  age  at  Danville, 
Vt.,  in  Dee.,  1860. 

Palmer  (WILLIAM  PITT),  b.  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Feb. 
22,  1805  ;  studied  medicine  ;  became  a  teacher  in  New  York 
City;  was  employed  in  the  public  service;  was  for  some 
years  a  journalist,  and  author  of  numerous  essays  and 
poems. 

Palmer's  Springs,  p.  -v.  and  tp.,  Mecklenburg  eo.,  Va. 
Pop.  16  IS. 

Palm'erston  (HUSKY  JOHN  Temple),  VISCOUNT,  and 
Baron  Temple,  b.  at  Broadlands,  Hampshire,  England, 
Oct.  20,  1784,  a  son  of  an  Irish  peer  of  the  family  of  Sir 
William  Temple  ;  succeeded  in  1802  to  his  title  ;  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  passed  M.  A.  in  1806  ;  declined  the  election  to  the  House 
of  Lords  as  a  representative  peer  for  Ireland  ;  entered  Par- 
liament for  Bletchingley  1806  ;  represented  Newport  in 
Parliament  1807-11,  and  Cambridge  University  1811-31, 
and  after  that  represented  Bletchingley,  South  Hants,  and 
Tiverton  ;  became  a  junior  lord  of  the  admiralty  1807; 
was  secretary  at  war  1809-28,  under  five  administrations, 
having  abandoned  high  tory  principles  for  moderate  lib- 
eralism ;  was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  1830-34, 
1835-41,  and  1846-52,  attaining  great  distinction  as  a 
diplomatist;  secretary  of  state  for  home  affairs  1852-55; 
premier  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury  1855-58  and  1859- 
65  ;  was  appointed  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  1861  ; 
rector  of  Glasgow  University  1863.  D.  at  Brockett  Hall, 
Herts,  Oct.  18,  1865,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
(See  his  Life  by  Lord  Bailing,  1870,  incomplete.) 

Palmet'to,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  Chiimvrops 
limitilis,  a  small  palm  tree  of  Southern  Europe,  but  also 
given  to  other  small  palms.  Of  these  the  U.  S.  has  the 
following:  (1.)  Sabul  palmetto,  the  cabbage  palmetto,  found 
as  far  N.  as  the  Cape  Fear  lliver,  in  sandy  soil  near  the 
coast.  Its  timber  is  useful  in  constructing  piers,  since 
it  is  durable  and  not  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  ter- 
edo. The  original  Fort  Moultrie  was  built  of  palmetto 
logs.  The  tree  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  50  feet. 
The  leaves  are  largely  used  in  making  hats,  and  the  "cab- 
bage," or  crown  of  young  leaves,  is  excellent  eating  when 
boiled.  The  root  has  been  proposed  as  a  tanning  material. 
It  is  highly  astringent.  (2.)  Sabnl  serrulatn,  the  saw-pal- 
metto, has  a  creeping  stem  from  5  to  8  or  more  feet  0  inches 
in  diameter,  with  thick  clusters  of  fan-shaped  leaves,  the 
'  abode  of  many  rattlesnakes.  (3.)  Kabul  Adunsonii,  the 
dwarf  palmetto,  is  stemless  and  has  leaves  two  or  three 
feet  high.  It  covers  dense  patches  of  ground  in  low  coast- 
regions.  (4.)  ChamKrops  Jiytttris,  the  blue  palmetto,  is  a 
low  palm  with  long-stemmed  fan-like  leaves,  in  the  axils 
of  which  are  sharp  needle-like  thorns.  The  roots  of  the 
palmettos  are  in  some  soils  so  numerous  and  strong  as  to 
make  the  ploughing  of  land  very  difficult  and  expensive. 
Much  of  tne  palmetto-leaf  of  commerce  is  derived  from 
the  Palmyra  palm. 

Palmetto,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Piekens  co.,  Ala.     P.  581. 

Palmetto,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Campbell  co.,  Ga.,  on  the 
Atlanta  and  West  Point  R.  R.  Pop.  294. 

Pal'mi,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Reggio, 
stands  on  the  bay  of  Gioja  and  carries  on  an  active  trade. 
Pop.  9140.  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1783,  but  was  rapidly  rebuilt. 

Palmitic  Acid.     See  OLEIC  ACID. 

Palm  Oil,  the  thick  oil  obtained  from  the  fleshy  peri- 
carps of  the  fruit  of  Elaia  (Juineennia  and  melanococca,  a 
palm  tree  of  Africa,  and  to  some  extent  from  other  palms. 
It  is  extensively  imported  and  made  into  soap,  candles, 
and  glycerine,  and  used  for  lubricating  purposes.  It  is 
bleached  and  then  pressed,  and  thus  the  palmitine  is  ex- 
tracted for  candle-making,  while  the  elaine  is  used  for  lubri- 
cating, etc.  The  fresh  oil  is  of  a  deep  orange-red  and  a 


pleasant  smell  as  of  violets.     It  may  be  used  like  butter. 
The  oil  palm  is  now  naturalized  in  S.  America, 

Palm  Sunday,  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  celebrated  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches  in 
commemoration  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  Lord  into  Je- 
rusalem (John  xii.),  on  whicn  occasion  the  multitude  cast 
branches  of  trees  before  him.  These  branches  are  repre- 
sented by  sprays  of  palm,  or,  in  countries  where  the  palm 
does  not  grow,  by  those  of  other  trees,  as  of  the  yew,  wil- 
low, box.  and  fir.  These  branches  arc  blessed  by  a  priest 
and  distributed  to  the  congregation,  who  wear  them  for  the 
rest  of  the  day.  The  custom  prevails,  at  least  locally,  of 
gathering  and  preserving  the  "palms,"  which  are  after- 
wards burned,  the  ashes  serving  for  use  upon  Ash  Wed- 
nesday, the  ashes  of  consecrated  wood  and  of  the  old  altar 
linen  being  also  employed.  It  was  another  ancient  cus- 
tom that  palmers  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  should 
bring  with  them  leaves  of  the  palm  for  service  on  Palm 
Sunday. 

Palm  Tree,  a  general  term  applicable  to  any  individ- 
ual member  of  the  natural  order  Palmcrc  which  assumes 
the  arborescent  form.  This  order  is,  perhaps  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  grasses,  the  most  important  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  for  its  varied  uses.  Its  members  are  mostly  trees 
with  upright  cylindrical  trunks  prolonged  by  a  terminal 
bud  and  crowned  by  a  few  large  clustered,  fan-shaped,  or 
pinnate  leaves.  These,  as  in  the  case  of  ferns,  are  called 
fronds.  They  arc  sometimes  SO  feet  long  and  8  or  10  feet 
wide,  and  arc  in  all  cases  stalked.  The  flowers  are  small, 
cither  perfect  or  polygamous,  and  with  a  double  perianth 
of  six  divisions.  The  stamens  are  inserted  in  the  base  of 
the  perianth,  and  usually  as  many  as  the  petals  and  sepals 
together.  Fruit  a  berry  or  drupe,  with  fibrous  flesh  nnd 
varying  very  much  in  size.  Seeds  with  cartilaginous  albu- 
men, often  hollow,  the  embryo  lodged  in  a  small  cavity  by 
itself.  Some  of  the  palms  are  shrubby  and  branched,  while 
others,  like  the  rattan,  trail  often  as  much  as  1000  feet  over 
bushes,  climbing  by  means  of  hooks.  Whatever  may  be 
the  form,  the  stem  is  always  woody  and  the  root  fibrnus. 
The  stem  is  hardest  on  the  outside,  where  it  is  apt  to  be 
silicious ;  often  it  is  extremely  hard.  Within,  the  stem  is 
full  of  fibres,  easily  separable.  The  trunk  is  rough  with 
the  dilated  sheathing  burs  of  the  leaves,  which  as  they  fall 
leave  evident  scars.  In  many  it  is  beset  with  long  and 
formidable  spines.  It  is  frequently  of  great  height,  as 
much  as  190  feet  having  been  measured.  In  the  imperial 
gardens  at  Rio  Janeiro  there  is  a  celebrated  avenue  lined 
on  cither  side  by  gigantic  leaf-crowned  palms,  the  most 
graceful  and  picturesque  of  trees.  A  palm  tree  standing 
alone  is  equally  majestic.  The  fecundity  of  the  order  is 
astonishing.  Humboldt  computed  the  number  of  flowers 
on  a  single  palm  at  about  600,000,  and  the  matured  fruit 
was  in  equally  large  proportion.  The  flowers  are  borne 
on  a  spadix  included  in  a  boat-shaped  spathe.  which  in 
certain  species  bursts  with  a  loud  explosion.  The  odor  of 
the  blossoms  is  often  powerful  and  attracts  vast  numbers 
of  insects.  Von  Martius,  who  wrote  the  most  extended 
account  of  the  palms,  says  of  them,  "  Inhabitants  of  either 
world,  they  hardly  range  beyond  35°  in  the  southern  or  40° 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Particular  species  scarcely 
extend  beyond  their  own  peculiar  and  contracted  limits,  on 
which  account  there  are  few  countries  favorable  to  their 
production  in  which  some  local  and  peculiar  species  are 
not  found.  The  cocoanut  ( Cocos  intcifrra)  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  spread.  In  America  the  ChaviferfipH  palmetto 
extends  from  Florida  to  North  Carolina.  It  is  likely  that 
the  number  of  species  scattered  over  the  world  may  be  1000, 
but  not  more  than  600  are  definitely  known.  Some  love  the 
banks  of  streams,  others  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  some 
ascend  into  high  mountains ;  some  collect  in  forests,  and 
others  stand  singly  on  deserts  or  plains." 

There  are  certain  plants  so  useful  to  mankind,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  uses  of  particular  nations,  that  it  would 
scorn  that  without  them  these  nations  would  cease  to  exist. 
The  palm  trees  furnish  a  striking  instance  of  this  relation. 
The  stems  arc  used  for  constructing  dwellings,  the  leaves 
for  thatching  and  for  making  fans,  while  various  weapons 
are  constructed  from  different  parts  of  the  trees.  Cordage, 
fishing-lines,  mats,  oars,  walking-sticks,  masts,  sails,  etc. 
are  made  from  them.  The  young  bud  is  often- eaten  as  a 
sort  of  cabbage,  while  the  fruits,  as  the  cocoanut  (Cocoa 
nucifera)  and  the  date  (/Victnu-  dactylffera),  arc  most  de- 
licious articles  of  food.  Refreshing  drinks  and  liquors,  as 
arrack,  are  manufactured  of  the  juices,  and  sugar  N  sepa- 
rated under  the  name  of  jaggery.  Oil  is  also  obtained,  while 
sago,  vegetable  ivory  (Pkytelwluu),  and  the  betel-nut  arc 
other  well-known  products.  Medicines  and  wax  are  de- 
rived from  certain  species ;  and  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a 
conceivable  use  to  which  this  splendid  or.ler  cannot  be 
applied.  W.  W.  BAILEY. 
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Palm  Wine,  or  Toddy,  an  alcoholic  beverage  pre- 

?arcd  fniiii  the  saccharine  sap  of  various  species  uf  palm. 
t  yields  by  ilistilliiticin  a  stronger  drink  called  arrack. 
Palm  wine  is  cxteii-uely  u-ed  in  India  and  other  parts  of 
\-ia  :  il  i-  made  in  Chili,  unil  is  ill  most  I  tic  only  fermented 

liquor  mado  in  Africa.   (8M  Johutan'i  <'lnmi*tri/  <•(  ('«»«- 

a,,,,,    /.  ('.   F.  ClIAMILKK. 

Palmy'ra,  one  of  tin-  mildest  of  the  jmlm  trees,  the 
Borattutjla  at  India  ami  Ccy  Ion.  Its  fruit  is  a 
valuable  food,  its  timber  i*  excellent,  and  it  furnishes 
lhat.-h.  cordage,  material  for  lints,  fans,  umbrellas  :  il- 
|. .;, ..  Tor  writing  tablets;  sugar  and  arrack  it 
produces  abundantly.  The  young  shoots  are  boileil  iind 
eaten,  the  dible.  and  the  fruit  yields  a  useful 
oil.  This  most  useful  tree  is  from  20  to  (ill  left  high  and 
very  beautiful,  anil  its  leaves  arc  very  large.  Palmyra- 
is  tlie  i imen -iul  name  of  this  and  of  various  other 

palms. 

Palmyrn,  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Syria,  situated  in 
an  oa-is  ll'u  miles  \.  10.  of  Damascus,  was  founded  or  en- 
i  h\  Solomon  i  I  King*  i.\.  |s;  2  Chron.  viii.  41,  and 
funned  at  ihat  time  a  bulwark  again-t  the  I'edouin  hordes 
of  the  desert.  Under  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the 
I'arlhians  it  acquired  great  inipurtancf,  developed  a  \.i-r 
H-reial  activity,  and  became  a  splendid  city.  In  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  Odonathus.  a  nathe  of  Palmyra, 
established  an  independent  Palmyrenc  kingdom,  which 
was  t'lirther  extended,  comprising  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
pails  of  Mc-opotamia.  and  brought  to  great  prosperity  by 
his  widow,  (^uccn  /cnoliia.  Hut  when  the  (iiiccn  refused 
to  ai -kmiwlc dire  the  authority  of  the  Roman  emperor, 
Aurelian  defeated  her  army,  dissolved  her  empire,  and 
captured  her  capital  in  27H.  A  revolt,  during  which  the 
Roman  garrison  was  slain,  occasioned  its  destruction 
shortly  after,  and  it  never  recovered,  though  in  527,  Jus- 
tinian rebuilt  its  fortifications  and  endeavored  to  restore 
it.  In  G.'lli  it  was  devastated  by  the  Saracens,  and  again 
in  711.  In  I  Hill,  Tamerlane  completely  destroyed  it,  and 
at  present  it  is  only  a  vast  field  of  ruins.  A  small  village, 
Thnilmnr,  inhabited  by  a  few  Syrian  shepherds,  is  situated 
close  by.  The  ruins,  among  which  some  tombs  with  in- 
•ions  in  the  old  Palmyrene  language  and  characters, 
and  a  temple  of  llaal,  are  very  remarkable,  were  first  vis- 
ited by  English  merchants  in  1691,  and  explored  by  Wood 
and  Dawkins  in  17.M.  i  See  St.  .Mart,  f/intoire  de  Palmyre 
(Paris.  1828),  and  VogU6,  Syrie  Cenlralf  (Paris,  1869).) 

Palmyra,  tp.  of  Lee  co.,  111.,  on  Rock  River  and  Illi- 
nois Central  It.  R.  Pop.  1109. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Macoupin  co.,  111.  Pop. 
2400, 

Palmyra,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  Ind.,  5  miles  E.  of  Vin- 
cennes.  Pop.  1269. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Warren  Co.,  la.  Pop.  of  v. 
f  tp.  1:117. 

Palmyra,  tp.  of  Douglas  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  2431. 

Palmyra,  tp.  of  Somerset  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral K.  R.  Pop.  l::2L>. 

Palmyra,  post •  v.  and  tp.,  Lcnawee  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake 

Shore  and  .Michigan  Southern  Railroad.     Pop.  1707. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  of  Liberty  tp.,  cap.  of  Marion  eo., 
Mo.,  (1  miles  W.  of  the  Mi.-sissippi  River,  and  on  the  Han- 
nibal ami  St.  Joseph  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Quincy 
branch,  is  in  an  agricultural  region,  has  considerable  trade, 
and  manufactures,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  2615. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Otoe  co.,  Neb.,  on  the 

Midland    I'acili,-    K.  R.       Pup.  SSll. 

Palmyra,  post  v.  and  tp..   Wayne  co.,  N.  Y..  on  the 

Erie  Canal,  and  near  the   NV.v   York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  H.  R.,  is  a  trade  and  manufacturing  centre,  and  has 

1!  weekly  newspapers.     I'np.  of  v.  2152:  of  tp.  4188. 

Palmyra,  post  v.  and  tp.,  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.,  on  the 
Roan.iko  River.  Pop.  2.'!  i;>. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Portage  co.,  0.     Pop.  848. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  of  Londonderry  tp.,  Lebanon  CO., 
Pa.,  on  the  Lei, anon  Valley  branch  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  II.  K. 

Palmyra,  tp.  of  Pike  oo..  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware  Lack- 
awanuaand  Western  li.  R.  Top.  570. 

Palmyra,  tp.  of  Wavnc  co.,  Pa.,  on  Honesdalc  branch 
of  the  Eric  R.  K.  Pop.  2481. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Fluvanna  co.,  Va., 
on  the  Ka\enna  Kiver.  Pop.  I'.'T'.'. 

Palmyra,  post-v.  and  tp..  .IciVer-on  no.,  Wis.,  on  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R..  IL'  miles  \V.  of  Milwaukee. 
has  a  graded  school,  \  churches,  a  water-cure.  1  news- 
paper, 1  wagon  and  carriage  manufactory,  several  mills, 


and  a  number  of  ItONi  ami  shops.     Principal    business, 
farming  and  dairying.     Pop.  of  \.  7U.'! ;  of  tp.  1621. 

II.  'p.    Dow,    I0l>.   "   P.U.MVIIA    EvrKIII'lilsl  ." 

Pa'lo   Al'to,  county  in   the   X.    W.   of  Iowa.      Ana. 
ljt  -i|iiare  mile-.      It    is    pleasantly  diversified    with    lakes 
and  undulations  ,,f  |»nd.     It  is  fertile  and  highly  produc- 
tive of  wheat  ami  corn.     Cap.  lOmiuettsburg.      Pop.  l."..l'>. 

Palo  Alto,  tp.,  Jasper  co., la.,  on  Indian  Creek.  P.H"'>I. 

Palo  Alto,  b.  of  Xorth   Manbeim  tp.,  Schuylkill  co., 

Pa.,  2  miles   10.  of    I'ottslille.        Pop.    I  7  III. 

Palo  Alto,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Texas,  be- 
tween Mataimuas  and  Point  Isabel,  (ien.  Taylor,  having 
taken  up  hi-  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  IJrande, 
wa>  in  camp  opposite  Matamoias  when  informed  of  the 
design  of  the  .Mexican  u'eiieral  Ari-la  to  attack  liis  ,1 
at  Point  Isabel.  Leaving  Major  lirown,  7th  Infantry,  in 
command,  he  moved  out  May  I,  IS  1(1,  and  readied  Point 
Isabel  the  next  day.  tin  the'  7th  he  started  on  his  return, 
with  L':;il(l  men,  for  the  relief  of  Major  Brown,  who  had 
been  attacked  at  Kort  Texas  (afterwards  called  llrown  in 
honor  of  its  defender  i.  when,  on  the  Mb.  he  found  the  army 
of  lien.  Arista,  some  6000  strong,  interposing  to  prevent 
bis  return.  A  battle  of  five  hours'  duration  ensued,  re- 
sulting in  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  Mexicans  with  a  loss  of 
100.  The  American  loss  was  less  than  50. 

Pa'lo  Pin'to,  county  in  the  N.  of  Texas.  Area,  '.(71 
square  miles.  It  is  travcr-ed  by  the  Brazos  River,  is 
somewhat  hilly,  and  deficient  in  timber.  Coal  is  found. 
It  is  principally  aeattle  and  sheep  range.  Cap.  Palo  Pinto. 

Palo  Pinto,  post-v.  and  (p.,  cap.  of  Palo  Pinto  co., 
Tex.,  on  Texas  Pacific  R.  R.,  near  Braios  River. 

Pa'los,  post-v.   and   tp.,    Cook    i III.,   on   the   Dos 

Plaincs  River  and  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.     Pop.  85S. 

Palpitation.  See  HKAIIT,  by  PKES.  AI.ONZO  CLARK, 
M.  D.,  and  PALPITATION',  in  Ai-i'K.Nmx. 

Pame'lia,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Rome 
Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R.  Pop.  1292. 

Pamiers',  town  of  France,  department  of  Ari6go,  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  Foix,  is  now  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  some  manufactures  of  paper,  iron,  goods,  etc. 
Pop.  8690. 

Pam'lico,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  E.  by 
Pamlico  Sound.  It  is  quite  level,  in  some  parts  marshy, 
and  in  others  sandy.  It  abounds  in  pine  forests.  It  has 
been  formed  since  the  census  of  1870.  Cap.  Vandemerc. 

Pamlico,  tp.  of  Beaufort  co.,  N.  C.,  on  Pamlico  River. 
Pop.  568. 

Pamlico  River,  the  estuary  of  Tar  River,  N.  C.,  ex- 
tends 40  miles  W.  from  Pamlico  Sound,  almost  cutting 
Beaufort  co.  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  is  deep  enough 
for  the  craft  which  navigate  the  sound. 

Pamlico  (or  Pamplico)  Sound,  by  far  the  largest 
of  the  sounds  of  North  Carolina,  is  fenced  by  long  low 
islands  from  the  open  sea,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
Ocrocoke,  llatteras.  Loggerhead,  New,  and  other  inlets. 
It  is  about  20  feet  in  average  depth,  with  great  areas  of 
very  shoal  water.  It  communicates  with  Albemarle  Sound 
on  the  X.  Its  shores  are  low  and  often  marshy.  The 
fisheries  arc  important.  The  Neuse  and  Pamlico  are  its 
largest  tributary  rivers.  The  tides  are  very  small. 

Pam'pas  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the  vast  plains 
of  S.  America  extending  along  the  rivers  of  La  Plata  and 
Paraguay  from  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  to  the  At- 
lantic, and  comprising  an  area  of  about  1,500,000  square 
miles.  The  soil  is  light  and  unproductive,  containing 
much  salt  and  saltpetre,  and  the  violent  transition  from 
the  wet  season,  with  its  moist,  mild  climate  and  frequent 
rain-storms,  to  the  dry  season,  with  its  scorching  heat, 
makes  it  impossible  for  trees  to  grow ;  the  vegetation  con- 
sists only  of  grass,  luxuriant  during  the  wet  season,  but 
withered  during  the  dry.  Large  herds  of  wild  horses  and 
cattle  roam  in  these  plains,  and  their  hides,  tallow,  and 
flesh  form  the  principal  articles  of  support  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, a  half-white  tribe  called  Quachos. 

Pampa§  Grass  (Gyiurium  n:/,iitriii,i  ).a  reed-like  grass 
from  the  temperate  regions  of  South  America,  now  much 
cultivated  for  ornament.  The  recurved  slender  lea\cs  arc 
clustered  thickly  at  the  ground.  From  the  middle  of  the 
tuft  the  flowering  st-'irs  rise  six  to  twelve  feet  high,  and 
bear  an  ample  silvery  panicle.  The  staminatc  and  pistil- 
late flowers  are  borne  oy  dilVercnt  plants :  the  flower-clus- 
ters of  the  female  plant  arc  distinguished  by  their  larger 
size  and  greater  spread;  it  is  therefore  the  most  orna- 
mental. A.  (ii:  n  . 

I'am'pliiliis,  b.  at  lierytu.s  in  Phoenicia  about.  24<1  A.  n. : 
embraced  Christianity  :  became  a  friend  and  associate  of 
Eusebiue;  founded  a  library  at  Ca-sarea  in  Palestine. 
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which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Christian  church  there,  anil 
suffered  martyrdom  in  309.  He  wrote  an  apology  for 
Origen,  of  which  only  the  Latin  translation  by  Rufinus 
of  the  first  book  has  come  down  to  us.  Euscbius  wrote 
his  Life,  but  the  book  is  lost. 

Pnmphyl'ia,  an  ancient  district  of  Asia  Minor,  ex- 
tending along  the  Mediterranean  from  Cilicia  on  the  E.  to 
Lycia  on  the  W.  It  was  mountainous,  being  covered  with 
ramifications  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  which  formed  its 
northern  boundary.  The  inhabitants  were  a  mixed  race, 
composed  of  Greek  colonists  and  aboriginal  tribes,  and 
their  language  and  institutions  exhibited  a  similar  mixed 
character,  half  Greek  and  half  barbarian.  The  country 
belonged  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  after  its  fall  to  the 
Macedonians.  When  Alexander  died  it  fell  to  Syria,  and 
became  subsequently  a  Roman  province. 

Pamplin's  Depot,  post-v.  of  Appomattox  eo.,  Va., 
on  the  Southside  R.  R. 

Pamplo'na,  the  ancient  Pomjieiopnlia,  a  town  of  Spain, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Xavarre,  situated  on  the 
Agra,  is  fortified  and  defended  with  a  very  strong  citadel; 
is  well  built,  and  has  a  magnificent  aqueduct  on  97  arches, 
and  manufactures  of  silk  and  leather.  Pop.  22,702. 

Pamun'key  River,  formed  in  Virginia  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  N.  and  S.  Anna  rivers,  flows  S.  E.  and  at 
West  Point  joins  the  Mattapony  to  form  the  York  River. 
It  is  now  navigable  some  12  miles  to  White  House.  Navi- 
gation by  vessels  of  considerable  draught  once  extended 
to  Hanover  Court-house,  more  than  GO  miles,  but  the  river 
is  now  shallow  and  full  of  sand-bars. 

Pan  [Gr.  nap ,  probably  kindred  to  jrar-eo/iai,  to  "  feed  "], 
the  Greek  god  of  flocks  and  pasturage,  a  son  of  Hermes 
by  some  nymph.  His  general  aspect  was  that  of  the 
satyrs  and  fauns,  half  human  and  half  bestial.  Ho  was 
the  inventor  of  pastoral  music  and  of  the  syrinx.  He 
was  of  a  lecherous  turn  and  had  a  loud  voice,  by  which 
he  used  to  frighten  the  wayfarer  and  even  put  armies  to  a 
sudden  flight,  whence  such  flight  is  called  panic.  His 
name  is  not  improbably  identical  with  that  of  Faunus. 

Pana,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Christian  co.,  111.,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Springfield  Illinois  and  South-eastern  It.  Rs.,  has  a 
large  trade  and  2  weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of  v.  2207  ; 
of  tp.  3096. 

Panama,  town  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia.  S. 
America,  in  the  state  of  Panama,  stands  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific,  and  has  a  good  though 
somewhat  shallow  harbor ;  large  vessels  cannot  enter,  but 
are  compelled  to  anchor  farther  out  in  the  bay,  where  an- 
chorage, though  protected  by  large  reefs,  is  not  perfectly 
safe.  It  forms  the  terminus  on  the  Pacific  of  the  Panama 
railway,  terminating  at  Aspinwall  on  the  Atlantic  and 
connected  by  lines  of  steamers  with  San  Francisco  and 
New  York  ;  it  was  opened  in  1855,  and  its  traffic,  especially 
its  transit  trade,  is  considerable.  Pop.  10,000,  mostly  ne- 
groes or  mulattoes. 

Panama,  post-v.  of  Harmony  tp.,  Chautauqua  co., 
N.  Y.,  5  miles  N.  of  Panama  station,  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Great  Western  R.  R.  Pop.  650. 

Panama',  Isthmus  of,  formerly  called  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  extends  from  lat.  7°  20'  to  9°  40'  N.,  with  a 
breadth  of  from  30  to  70  miles,  connecting  N.  with  S. 
America  and  separating  the  Pacific  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  country  is  mountainous,  its  highest  peak,  the 
Picacho,  rising  7200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
in  other  places  the  mountains  sink  into  ranges  of  low  hills. 
The  coast  is  rocky  and  lofty  along  the  Caribbean  Sea,  but 
mostly  low  and  swampy  along  the  Pacific.  The  soil  is 
everywhere  fertile,  and  all  the  products  of  the  tropical 
zone  can  be  easily  raised,'  cotton  of  superior  quality  is 
indigenous  and  perennial  here.  Forests  abounding  in 
excellent  timber  are  numerous,  and  salt,  gold,  copper,  and 
iron  are  found.  But  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  except 
on  the  heights.  The  isthmus  forms  a  state,  one  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  comprising  an  area  of  29,756 
square  miles,  with  175,000  inhabitants. 

Panan'ti  (Fn.ippo),  a  Tuscan  poet,  b.  in  1768;  d.  at 
Florence  1837.  He  studied  at  Pisa,  travelled  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  and  spent  twelve  years  in  England  as 
opera-poet.  Returning  by  sea  to  Italy,  he  was  captured 
by  pirates  and  carried  as  a  slave  to  Algiers.  The  English 
consul  obtained  his  freedom,  and  he  profited  by  this  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  African  coast,  which  he  has" described  in 
his  book,  Arrentiire  fd  Ommufcmt  sopra  le  Coste  ill  liar- 
beria.  His  principal  poem  is  a  romance  entitled  II  Paela 
di  Teatro.  His  Wurki  were  published  in  Florence  in  1831 
in  ten  volumes. 

Panchatantra  [Sans,  the  "  five  books,"  or  sections], 
an  ancient  collection  of  East  Indian  fables  and  tales  pur- 


porting to  have  been  written  by  one  Vishnusarmau  for  the 
instruction  of  the  sons  of  King  Amarasakti  of  Mihilaropya. 
The  fables  are  in  prose,  the  morals  are  in  verse.  It  was 
probably  written  after  400  A.  ».  The  Panchatantra  is  the 
foundation  of  the  later  HITOPAIIESA  (which  see).  The  Pan- 
chatantra was  translated  in  the  sixth  century  A.  i>.  into 
Pehlevi,  and  thence,  200  years  later,  into  Arabic.  From  the 
Arabic  it  long  ago  passed  into  Western  literature  as  the 
Fables  of  Pilpay.  Translations  exist  in  Turkish,  Persian, 
Malay,  Pushtu,  Tartar,  and  all  the  European  ];ni;ri!:i  ^  . 
The  Arabic  was  translated  into  Greek  (eleventh  century); 
then  Hebrew  into  Lathi,  in  which  many  versions  exist. 
The  first  German  version  was  from  the  Latin  by  Eberhardt, 
count  of  Wurtcmburg  (d.  1325) ;  another  appeared  in  1802; 
in  1859  appeared  Benfey's  noble  German  translation  from 
the  Sanskrit  with  a  critical  treatise.  The  first  English 
version  from  the  Latin  appeared  in  1570.  Few  books  have 
ever  had  so  wide  and  remarkable  a  popularity. 

Pancoast  (JOSEPH).  M.  D.,  b.  in  Burlington  co.,  N.  J., 
in  1805;  took  his  medical  degree  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1828;  became  in  1831  an  instructor  in 
anatomy  and  surgery;  in  1834  physician  in  chief  to  the 
children'!"  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  surgeon  to  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital;  professor  of  surgery  ls::s.  and  of 
anatomy  1801.  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia :  was  visiting  surgeon  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
1838-45;  has  published  ttprratia-  ,v«i-</< •/•//  (1S52),  Easays 
and  Lectures  ;  edited  various  reprints  and  translations  of 
Kuropean  works,  and  is  author  of  many  professional  pa- 
pers and  member  of  various  learned  societies. 

Pan'creas  [Gr.  jra.'«pc<zs,  "all-flesh"],  or  Sweet- 
bread, a  gland  which  in  the  human  being  is  found  be- 
hind the  stomach,  extending  across  the  abdominal  cavity. 
It  weighs  from  two  to  six  ounces,  though  it  seldom  exceeds 
four  or  five.  A  small  posterior  part  (lesser  pancreas)  is 
sometimes  detached.  The  right  extremity  is  called  the 
head,  the  left  the  tail,  and  the  rest  the  body.  In  (he  octo- 
pus, a  mollusk,  the  pancreas  is  a  long,  convoluted,  single 
ciecum.  In  other  mollusks  it  is  either  absent  or  rudi- 
mentary. Some  insects  have  analogous  organs.  (  Sir[/<,[<l.) 
The  pancreas  of  the  cod  is  a  cluster  of  cajcal  follicles;  in 
the  higher  cartilaginous  fishes  a  number  of  such  clusters 
are  bound  together  into  a  glandular  mass,  with  several  dis- 
tinct excretory  ducts.  In  the  higher  vertebrates  there  is 
sometimes  but  one  duct  (the  canul  of  Wirsung),  but  there 
are  very  often,  perhaps  usually,  two  even  in  man.  In  the 
human  subject  the  larger  canal  usually  unites  with  the 
common  choledic  duct.  The  minute  structure  ami  general 
aspect  of  the  pancreas  recall  those  of  the  salivary  glands. 
The  secretion  of  the  gland  (called  the  "pancreatic  juice") 
is  normally  alkaline,  viscid,  and  coagulable  by  heat.  It  is 
secreted  in  abundance  only  during  digestion.  Its  specific 
gravity,  according  to  Bernard  (who  derived  his  specimens 
generally  from  the  dog  by  artificial  fistula)),  is  1.040.  It 
contains  the  principle  pancreatinc.  with  other  organic  mat- 
ters, and  from  fi  to  10  parts  in  1000  of  ash.  It  converts 
starch  very  rapidly  into  sugar  (glucose),  turns  cane  and 
milk-sugars  into  glucose,  thus  fitting  them  for  absorption 
into  the  blood,  emulsifies  liquid  fats,  so  that  they  may  bo 
taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and  actively  assists  in  the  con- 
version of  fibrin  and  albumin  into  peptones.  It  is  prob- 
able that  it  does  not  normally  acidify  the  fats  of  the  food, 
although  it  does  so  in  the  test-tube.  It  is  thus  seen  that 
the  pancreas  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  organs 
of  digestion.  For  our  knowledge  of  its  uses  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Claude  Bernard  of  Paris. 

Pan'csova,  a  town  of  Austria  in  the  Military  Frontier, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Temes,  emptying  into  the  Danube,  is 
fortified  and  contains  several  military  establishments  and 
some  manufactures  of  woollens  and  leather.  Pop.  13,408. 

Pa'nda*     See  AILUKTS  I-YI.CENS. 

Pandana'cese,  or  Screw-Pines,  a  remarkable  nat- 
ural order  of  endogenous  trees  and  shrubs,  nearly  all  tropi- 
cal, and  in  some  cases  closely  Approaching  the  character 
of  palms.  Thus  the  Carludnrivti  /irilmiitn.  and  especially 
the  Pkylelephat  macrocarpa  (the  first  producing  the  mate- 
rial for  Panama  hats,  the  last  affording  vegetable  ivory), 
are  often  called  palms,  but  are  perhaps  nearer  this  order. 
The  screw-pines  proper  (Pandanuft,  J-'i-fi/ciintia,  etc.)  send 
down  aTrial  mots,  as  if  to  prop  themselves  up,  while  others 
are  decumbent  or  climbing.  Some  of  the  species  afford 
useful  fruits  and  seeds ;  others  powerfully  fragrant  blossoms. 
A  few  have  active  and  even  poisonous  properties.  The 
leaves  of  Pandarntx  racoa,  the  vaquois  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
afford  a  fibre  which  is  very  extensively  made  into  burlaps 
and  exported  largely.  The  roots  of  the  same  tree  are  used 
for  making  coarse  brushes.  The  Nipa  frutiputtx,  a  palm- 
like  tree  of  Tenasserim.  affords  large  quantities  of  sugar 
(jaggery),  and  its  leaves  are  exported  for  roofing  ma- 
terial. 
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Th<!  [  I'nin/.rtn,  from  Cr.  irJr,  "nil."  mill 
f,v, ,».,(.  ti>  "  rccci\  c,"  till'  "  all  containing  "].  lil.-n  called  the 
IMiii'-it  [t'ruMi  I, nt.  c/i>«M.  "that  whii'li  is  systematically 
arranged"],  the  Compilation  i>f  tin-  HiMiian  civil  law  made 

bv  tl idcr  nl'  the  emperor  .hi-tiuimi  from  the  writing 

cii'  I'lllilliMlt  jilli-t-.  anil  constituting  till-  iim.-t  important 
|mr(  nl  clir  l'i,i-/,n*  .liii-iu  drill*.  The  previous  condition 
of  till!  Iti.niaii  law.  its  ili'vi'lii|iiii<'iit  through  tin;  edict  of 
tin'  pi-u'tor"  and  through  the  coiiimcntai  -ics  of  profc-.-iotial 
juriseon.iilts,  thcclimigrs  in  its  character  which  ha'l  taken 
plan-  during  mi  interval  of  more  than  a  thousand  \  ear>, 
anil  tin-  measures  inaugurated  by  .lustiniau  to  reduce  the 

W-llolc    into  It   codified    form,    will    III-    found   described     nllilcr 

tin;  title  LAW,  Civil..  After  the.  l''»t>.i-  or  code  had  hern 
I plctcd,  mill  near  the  eli  1 1  ol'  the  year  .i'M  I  I  >'•!-.  1 .1.  .i.':i>  .. 

the  emperor  addre--e  I  a  special  eon-t  itntiou  or  mandate 
In  Trihiniian,  lli>  'f»:i*l,,>-  j,<il'ilii.  whiell  sketched  the  plan 
uf  the  new  work  and  onlereil  it  tu  be  undertaken.  This 
.-(.i  1  tile  commanded  Tribonian,  with  1  lie  aid  of  sixteen  com- 
luis.-ioncrs  cho-en  hy  him-eil  v  "in  Ihe  wrilinu'- 

of  ani'ienl  inri.-c'in-ult  -  those  portions  which  hail  not  lie 
ib-iilete,  mill  to  arrange  them  in  u  single  volume, 
which  sh'inlil  hear  the  name  r»n<{><-t*  or  lti~i>*t.  and  which 
should  he  divided  into  .<"  in  ink-,  and  tfoM  a  _<:iin  into  sep- 
arate titles,  following  the  order  of  the  code  or  that  of  the 

eilicl.    as    sholllil    lie   judged    preferable.        In    respect   In  the 

mode  of  executing  this  process  of  redaction,  a  widi 
crction  anil  a  largo  authority  were  conferred  upon  the  com- 
missioners. They  weie  m>t  in  judge  an  opinion  the  better 
simply  because  it  had  hccn  adopted  hy  tlie  greate-t  iimn 
her  ol  authors  ;  they  were  nut.  however,  to  reject  the  notes 
of  I'lpian.  of  Piuilus,  ami  of  .Maivian  upon  Papiuian.  The 
scleciions  thus  mailc  were  to  have  the  same  force  anil 
ellei't  of  law  as  though  they  hail  emanated  directly  from 
the  emperor  himself.  They  were  to  reject  whatever  was 
misplaced,  superfluous,  or  mi.-takcn,  to  leave  no  antinomy 
or  contradiction  between  two  laws,  and  no  repetitions,  to 
avoid  inserting  anew  the  matter  already  placed  in  the 
code,  and  to  omit  all  that  had  become,  obsolete  and  useless. 
Finally,  an  emphatic  warning  was  added,  which  prohibited 
all  persons  from  making  the  text,  when  completed,  the 
hasis  of  any  commentaries,  and  from  obscuring  its  sim- 
plicity by  prolix  oli<cr\ -ations,  as  had  been  done  to  the 
ancient  law.  This  commission,  named  and  presided  over 
by  Tribonian,  was  composed  of  16  members:  Constantino, 
•0M4  *  «ui'i-i,niui  liii-ifittoituni,  Theophilus  and  Cratinus,  pro- 
lessors  in  the  law  school  at  Constantinople,  Dorotheus  ami 
Anatolius,  professors  in  that  at  Berytus,  and  11  prominent 
advocates.  They  drew  the  entire  material  which  composed 
the  digest  from  the  works  of  39  jurists.  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  their  labors  it  seems  that  certain  books  were 
assigned  to  each  member  separately,  that  he  extracted 
therefrom  such  passages  as  ho  thought  proper,  making  the 
changes  which  he  eon-idcred  necessary,  and  arranging  the 
quotations  under  their  appropriate  titles.  These  irnlh  idual 
results  were  then  submitted  to  the  whole  commission,  by 
whom  they  were,  after  further  alterations  and  addition-  ii 
needed,  i vdneeil  into  an  harmonious  system.  In  three  years 
the  digest  was  finished,  and  was  promulgated  by  an  im- 
perial constitution  dated  Her.  | c,,  ;,::::,  which  took  effccton 
the  30th  of  that  month.  The  text  of  the  Pandects  bears  no' 
Manee  to  IL  modern  code  or  revision  of  statutes.  It 
is  rather  a  mosaic-work  of  fragments  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  foremost  juri-ts;  but  from  this  very  form  it 
preserves  more  faithfully  than  could  have  been  done  in  any 
other  manner  the  spirit,  the  genius,  and  the  underlying 
principles  of  the  Roman  law.  Of  the  39  authors  who  con- 
tributed to  its  contents,  the  greatest  part  lived  during  the 
period  when  the  law  had  attained  its  highest  degree  of 
philosophic  development,  the  fourth  and  third  centuries 
before  Justinian  ;  the  earliest,  however, Q.  Mucius  Sctevola, 
from  whom  a  few  paragraphs  were  borrowed,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  About  one-third  was  taken  from  the 
writings  of  Ulpian  :  I'anlns  stands  next,  one-half  of  the 
text  being  extracted  from  the  varioit  ,f  these  two 

prolific  writers.  The  third  in  the  amount  but  first  in  the 
excellence  of  his  contributions  was  1'apinian.  Three  mil- 
lions of  lines  wen-  thus  reduced  to  150.000,  and  2000  orig- 
inal books  to  50.  Each  of  these  50  books  is  again  sub- 
di\  ided  into  "  titles,"  the  total  number  of  which  is  not  the 
HIM  ill  all  editions,  varying  from  ll".i  to  I  HI.  1'ndor 
each  title  arc  placed  the  rxiun  ts.  preceded  in  every  in- 
stance by  the  name-  of  the  author  mid  of  the  works'from 
which  it  was  quote  1.  technically  termed  the  in*, •,-;/, n'<,  .• 
their  number  is  about  '.Minn.  Some  of  them  are  singh 
tcnces,  or  even  parts  of  a  sentence,  while  others  extend 
through  many  pages.  The  original  language  was  Latin, 
except  a  few  passages  from  Papinian  :in<l  a  considerable 
number  from  .Mndixin.  which  were  in  tin.'  Hreek.  The  ..n 
books  which  compose  the  l':in'le<'t-  were  separated  hv.Ius- 
tinian  into  "  parts  :  the  first,  I'ruin,  contained  a  statement 


I  of  general  doctrines;  the  second,  lie  Ju<licii».  treated  of 
real  action-:  the  third.  /'•  A',/,,!*,  of  contracts,  except 
stipulation-  ;  the  fourth,  l.itn-i  Xi'/K/n/o, '  .*.  comprised  the 
-ubjeets  of  marriage  and  tutor-hip  and  other  matter-  :  the 
fifth,  als-i  entitled  /.('/</'/  >Vm/n/o<-'  *,  vva-  ajijo  o|n  ialdl  to 
tc-tament-  and  legacies:  while  the  sixth  and  Ihe  seventh, 
without  any  special  de.-iglimi embraced  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  law.  The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  Ihe 
task  of  compilation  was  accomplished  nece--at  ily  deti  acted 
somewhat  from  the  scientific  character  of  the  i'an<b 
a  perfected  work  of  legislation,  and  produced  a  certain 

confusion    in    the    arrangement   and    11111117    in-l  M    of 

repetitions,  and  even  of  express  contradictions  betueen 
dillerciit  passages.  The  gravest  fault,  however,  in  the 
estimation  of  some  modern-,  consists  in  tin  aiNiations 
which  the  eonimi-.-ioners  were  permitted  to  make  in  the 
very  text  of  the  extracts  selected  by  them,  by  mean-  of 
which  a  doubt  is  thrown  over  the  whole,  so  that  the  reader 
can  never  feel  assured  whether  I'lpian.  for  example.  : 
ally  said  what  he  is  rcprc-cnted  a-  saying,  "i  whether  ho 
did  nut  say  it,  if  at  all,  with  such  or  such  n -I .  idinns. 
Tribonian  has.  theref'ire.  received  no  little  condemnation, 
and  even  vituperation,  from  a  school  of  juridical  wi 
who  forget,  however,  ill  their  7eal  for  pure  historical  truth, 
that  without  these  very  labors  of  Tribonian  it  is  probable 
the  Koman  law  would  hiive  been  entirely  obliterated  and 
for  ever  lost  to  mankind.  In  fact,  it  may  be  mud  that,  ex- 
ecpting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  no  books  have  been  sn  valu- 
able to  civilization,  to  the  social  development  of  the  human 
race,  as  those  which  contain  the  Corpu*  ,/«/•/«  (Urilii,  of 
which  the  Pandects  arc  by  fur  the  most  important. 

A  tradition  was  long  currently  accepted  as  true  that,  the 
Pandects  having  been  entirely  lost  for  several  centun 
the  taking  of  Amalphi.  A.  n.  1136,  a  copy,  now  known  as 
the  Florentine  manuscript,  was  accidentally  discovered  and 
made  public  by  the  emperor  Lothair  II.  Savigny,  how- 
ever, in  his  great  work,  Hittory  of  tltr  A'o//i<(ii  Lnir  fiiiriny 
theAIiilill'  A'/'*,  has  shown  that  the  C»r]>u9  Jni-in  Cir<ltn 
was  continuously  known  and  used  in  Italy  from  the  time 
of  its  introduction  there  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
About  the  year  1100,  and  as  a  part  of  the  general  intellec- 
tual awakening,  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  was  revived. 
Commencing  at  the  University  of  Bologna,  and  maintain- 
ed there  by  a  school  of  expounders  to  whom  the  name 
yloatator*  has  generally  been  given,  and  who  were  the 
earliest  commentators  upon  the  Pandects  and  largely  aided 
in  settling  its  text  by  a  diligent  examination  and  compari- 
son of  manuscripts,  this  study  soon  extended  over  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  even  for  a  while  into  Eng- 
land. Nearly  all  the  existing  manuscripts  of  the  Pandects 
dato  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  and  are 
duo  to  the  <fli>Knntor».  There  is  one,  however,  much  more 
ancient.  During  the  time  of  the  glnmatori  it  was  preserv- 
ed at  Pisa ;  when  Pisa  was  captured  by  the  Florentines  in 
1406,  it  was  removed  to  Florence,  where  it  may  yet  be 
seen.  The  question  has  been  raised  whether  this  manu- 
script was  the  single  source  from  which  all  the  others  now 
in  existence  were  copied,  the  differences  between  them 
being  entirely  due  to  conjectural  emendations  made  by 
the  yloiiaton,  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manu- 
scripts produced  by  the  yloaantort  and  still  preserved  were 
taken,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  other  more  ancient  origi- 
nals, which  are  now  lost.  The  latter  opinion  was  main- 
tained by  Cujas;  its  correctness  was  demonstrated  by 
Savigny,  and  is  adopted  by  Puchta.  It  may  be  considered, 
therefore,  as  settled  that  the  text  of  the  Pandects  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  glowiatora,  which  they  called  the  vul- 
gate  text,  litera  communii,  was  settled  by  means  of  the 
Florentine  manuscript  and  of  certain  other  original  manu- 
scripts that  have  since  been  lost.  The  Pandects  have  of 
course  been  frequently  printed.  The  editions  which  are 
regarded  as  the  most  accurate,  the  most  authoritative,  and 
the  most  celebrated  are  the  following  :  the  <  ditin  fii-lnrejm, 
with  the  glosses,  of  which  one  part,  called  the  /n/»fii"inni, 
was  published  at  Rome  (1475),  the  second  part,  the  Iliijen- 
tum  vetu»,  at  Pe>ouse  (1476),  the  third,  the  Iliijalnm  »«rum, 
at  Rome  (1476);  the  text  is  throughout  the  vulgatc;  an 
edition  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1529  by  Haloander.  the 
text  of  which  is  composite,  chosen  from  different  manu- 
scripts;  the  edition  published  at  Florence  iti  l.o.l  by 
Taurellius,  the  text  of  which  is  exactly  reproduced  from 
the  Florentine  manuscript.  To  these  may  be  added  that 
of  Fradin  at  Lyons  (1510,  1511);  that  of  Ileroagius,  Bale 
(1541),  which  gives  the  lireck  passages  entire;  that  of 
.Mincus,  Paris  (1548),  and  that  of  Contius,  Lyons  (1571). 
To  this  list  should  also  bo  added  the  numerous  standard 
editions  of  the  whole  C.W/mn  Jnrli  I'in'/it.  (For  more  de- 
tailed information,  especially  in  relation  to  the  contents  of 
the  Pandects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works  : 

Hini,   llixt'iii-':    ,1:    /V../V    r"/n">',i;    Ortolan,    ///•  ' 

ol»  romaine;   Kalck,  i'lco/r/oyxViV  juridirjue ;  De- 
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raangeat,  iJmit  romnin ;  Savigny,  Jlistnire  ilit  Droit  ro- 
maiil  cm  Moyen  Aye.)  JoHX  NoHTON  PoXBBOT. 

Panderpoor',  town  of  British  India,  in  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay,  stands  in  lat.  17°  40'  N.,  on  the  Bima, 
and  bus  a  celebrated  temple  of  Vishnu.  Pop.  20,000. 

Pando'ra  [Gr.  Hoi'Wpa,  the  "all-endowed"],  in  the 
old  Greek  legend,  was  the  first  woman  on  earth,  sent  by 
Zeus  to  mankind  in  vengeance  for  Prometheus's  theft  of 
the  heavenly  fire.  Aphrodite  gave  her  beauty,  Hermes 
cunning,  and  each  of  the  gods  bestowed  on  her  some  fatal 
gift  for  the  punishment  of  mankind.  Again,  it  is  said 
that  the  gods  g'ave  her  a  box  full  of  blessings  for  mankind, 
but,  prompted  by  curiosity,  she  opened  the  box,  and  all  the 
blessings  flew  away,  except  hope. 

Pan'dour  [from  Paudur,  a  town  of  Hungary],  a  foot- 
soldier  of  a  former  corps  of  the  Austrian  service.  They 
were  a  set  of  irregular  light  infantry  of  Slavonic  nation- 
ality, as  much  dreaded  for  their  habits  of  brigandage  as 
for  their  valor  in  action.  They  were  useful  only  as  gue- 
rilla soldiers,  but  they  were  in  1750  put  under  military  dis- 
cipline, and  gradually  brought  to  the  footing  of  the  other 
frontier  troops. 

Panel.     See  JURY,  TRIAL  BY. 

Pan'ge  Lin'gua  ("Proclaim,  0  Tongue!"),  a  famous 
hymn  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  sung  on  the  Corpus  Christi  fes- 
tival and  other  cueharistic  services.  It  is  in  rhymed  Latin. 

Pangen'esis,  the  name  of  a  theory  of  generation  pro- 
pounded by  Charles  Darwin  in  his  Variation  of  AnimdU 
mill  I'lants  under  Domtttiratian  (1868),  according  to  which 
it  is  not  the  reproductive  elements  nor  the  buds  which 
generate  new  organisms,  but  the  cells  themselves  through- 
out the  body,  the  physiological  units  transmitted  by  the 
sexual  elements  only  as  vehicles.  Similar  hypotheses  have 
been  set  forth  by  Buffon,  Bonnet  (the  so-called  tmbmtement), 
Owen  (parthcnnijcHc*!*},  and  Herbert  Spencer,  the  differ- 
ence being  in  the  definition  of  the  physiological  unit. 

Pan'Rolin  [a  name  of  Malay  origin],  called  also 
Dadjerkeit  and  Caballaya,  the  Man  in  /„  ntaifartyta, 
an  edentate  mammal  of  India  and  the  East  generally.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  scaly  armor.  It  is  five  feet  long,  in- 
cluding the  scaly  and  prehensile  tail.  It  is  an  ant-eater 
and  can  climb  trees.  When  tamed  it  is  affectionate  and 
gentle.  There  are  numerous  other  species  of  Zinnia,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  being  the  phatagin  (M.lrirada<-ti/ta) 
of  Africa.  Other  species  are  found  in  China,  Java,  Africa, 
etc.  They  are  all  slow  of  motion,  and  defend  themselves 
by  assuming  the  form  of  a  ball.  They  are  now  referred  to 
the  order  Bruta  or  Edentata,  sub-order  Squamata,  and 
family  Manididtu. 

Pan'ic.  The  word  "panic"  is  derived  from  the  name 
of  the  god  Pan,  who,  from  his  supposed  diversion  of  issuing 
from  his  mountain-fastnesses  and  frightening  passing  trav- 
ellers with  the  grotesqueness  of  his  appear;ni;-i-.  w;is  after- 
wards  credited  with  causing  a'.l  sudden  alarms.  The  first 
thought  of  the  old  servant  in  the  Medea  (1171)  on  behold- 
ing the  sufferings  of  Glauce  was  that  the  wrath  of  Pan 
had  been  vi.-ited  upon  her  mistress  ;  anil  in  the  Hip/mlytug 
(141)  the  Chorus  tell  the  love-smitten  Plucdra  that  she  is 
possessed  by  Pan  or  Cybelc.  Among  the  ancients  panics 
were  of  frequent  occurrence :  a  passing  omen  on  the  road 
would  bring  upon  a  whole  army  instantaneously  either  de- 
spondency or  enthusiasm.  Plutarch  relates  how  the  Greeks 
under  Timoleon,  when  advancing  to  give  battle  to  the 
Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  were  met  on  the  way  by  mules 
laden  with  parsley.  The  hearts  of  the  soldiers  sank  at  the 
sight;  for  parsley  was  the  customary  adornment  for  tombs. 
But  crowns  of  parsley  were  also  the  rewards  of  victors  at 
the  Isthmian  games ;  and  Timoleon,  with  great  presence 
of  mind,  seized  some  parsley  and  crowned  his  head  :  "  See 
here  our  Corinthian  symbol  of  victory."  The  courage  of 
the  soldiers  was  restored  by  the  omen,  the  march  was  con- 
tinued with  greater  enthusiasm,  and  though  opposed  to  a 
far  larger  force  the  Greeks  gained  a  complete  victory. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  instances. — In  our  time  the  term 
is  used  more  especially  to  denote  a  monetary  crisis  in  which 
mutual  confidence  suddenly  gives  place  to  general  distrust 
in  the  sphere  of  trade.  A.  H.  BDLI.KX. 

Pa'nini,  the  oldest  grammarian  in  the  Sanskrit  litera- 
ture whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  flourished  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  c.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known  ;  the 
biography  given  of  him  in  Kathdsaritsilyana  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century,  and  is  considered  by  most  scholars  a 
work  of  mere  fancy.  But  his  grammar  of  the  Sanskrit 
language  formed  for  many  centuries  the  foundation  of  the 
grammatical  study  of  that  literature,  and,  although  in  its 
method  and  general  character  it  is  very  different  from  the 
works  of  classic  or  modern  grammarians,  it  is  still  admired 
as  something  unsurpassed  in  its  kind.  (See  the  preface  to 
Colebrooke's  Grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  Lanynage,  Calcutta, 


1805  ;  Max  Muller.  ]fi*tory  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature, 
London,  185°;  Goldstiicker,  Panini,  London,  1860;  Ben- 
fey,  Gvschichte  der  fyirachtcitiseiisclta/t,  Munich,  1869.) 

Paniput',  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Agra, 
province  of  Delhi.  It  is  a  largo  city,  surrounded  by  walls 
and  consisting  of  brick  houses,  half  of  which,  however,  are 
uninhabited.  It  had  formerly  a  great  trade,  being  situated 
on  the  highway  into  Hindostan,  and  has  several  times  been 
the  scene  of  bloody  battles,  being  the  key  of  the  country. 
Pop.  22,612. 

Paniz'zi  (Axwmo),  b.  at  Brescello  Sept.  IG,  1797; 
took  his  university  degree  at  Parma  in  1818  ;  was  suspected 
in  the  uprisings  of  1821  and  obliged  to  flee;  after  spending 
some  years  on  the  Continent  and  in  England  was  offered 
the  professorship  of  Italian  in  University  College,  London  ; 
in  1831  became  an  assistant  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
1837  was  appointed  librarian  ;  thanks,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  his  activity,  the  number  of  printed  volumes  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  was  increased,  between  1837  and  1866,  from 
225,000  to  527,134 ;  the  Catalogue  and  the  superb  reading- 
room  are  also  due  to  him;  published  (London,  1830)  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Orlando  Iiniamorato  of  Boiardo,  and 
of  the  Orlando  Fnrliam  of  Ariosto.  In  1835  his  volume, 
Xon<-tti  <•  t'liir^nni  del  Hoiardo,  appeared. 

Panno'nia,  province  of  the  Homan  empire,  was  bound- 
ed N .  and  E.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Gcr- 
mania  and  Daeia,  S.  by  the  Save,  which  separated  it  from 
Illyria,  and  W.  by  the  mountains  of  Xoricum.  It  was  in- 
habited by  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  of  Illyrian  descent,  but 
was  conquered  and  made  a  Koman  province  by  Augustus. 
Frequent  rebellions,  however,  compelled  the  Romans  to 
build  a  large  number  of  fortresses  in  the  country,  of  which 
VinJobona,  the  present  Vienna,  was  the  most  remarkable, 
and  to  keep  large  garrisons  in  the  cities.  During  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire,  Pannonia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Huns,  and  from  them  it  passed  successively  to  the  Os- 
trogoths, Longobards.  and  Slaves,  till,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, the  Magyars  settled  down  on  it  and  kept  it. 

Pano'la,  county  of  X.  W.  Mississippi.  Area,  729  square 
miles.  It  is  nearly  level,  very  fertile,  and  is  traversed  by 
the  navigable  Tallahatchie  River  and  by  the  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee  It.  R.  Live-stock,  cutton,  and  corn  are 
leading  products.  Cap.  Sardis.  Pop.  211,754. 

Panola*  county  of  Texas,  bounded  E.  by  Louisiana 
and  traversed  by  Sabine  River.  Area,  78S  square  miles. 
It  is  well  timbered  and  has  a  fertile,  sandy  soil,  producing 
cotton,  corn,  fruit,  live-stock,  and  the  other  crops  of  the 
latitude.  Cap.  Carthage.  Pop.  10.1  111. 

Panola,  tp..  Woodford  co.,  111.,  on  Illinois  Central  R.  R. 
Pop.  1260. 

Panola,  a  v.  of  Panola  co.,  Miss.,  on  Tallahatchie 
River  and  Mississippi  and  Tennessee  R.  R.  Pop.  1112. 

Panora,  post-v.of  Cass  tp.,  cap.  of  Guthrie  co.,  la.,  near 
Middle  Coon  River  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  region, 
has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  504. 

Panora'ma  [(ir.  irav,  "all,"  and  Spa^a, "view"]  prop- 
erly designates  a  painting  disposed  as  if  it  were  the  con- 
cave side  of  a  whole  or  half  cylinder,  witli  a  view  to  pre- 
senting tlie  full  effect  of  a  landscape.  Good  panorama- 
painting  is  difficult  and  requires  peculiar  modifications  of 
perspective :  but  if  well  done,  the  effect  is  admirable.  Rob- 
ert Darker  ( 1 73il-1806)  invented  the  panorama,  and  first 
exhibited  it  at  Edinburgh  in  1788.  Popularly,  but  incor- 
rectly,any  exhibition  of  large  landscape-painting  is  called 
a  panorama.  The  best  panoramic  artist  thus  far  has  been 
Robert  Burford,  who  d.  in  1861. 

Panormus.    Sec  PALERMO. 

Pansy.     See  VIOLET. 

Pante'go,post-v.  and  tp.,  Beaufort  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1792. 

Pantellcri'a,  Pantalaria,  or  Pantaleria,  a  small 
island  lying  between  Africa  and  Sicily,  about  47  miles  from 
Cape  Bon  and  80  miles  from  Trapani.  The  soil  is  volcanic 
and  well  suited  to  the  vine,  the  caper-plant,  and  to  cotton, 
all  of  which  are  cultivated.  The  donkeys  of  this  island 
are  much  prized.  The  mineral  springs  have  some  reputa- 
tion. The  principal  town  lies  on  a  little  bay  where  a  har- 
bor is  formed  by  natural  roeks  and  by  a  fortified  castle, 
which  now  serves  as  a  prison.  Pantelleria,  anciently  called 
Cosyra,  was  used  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a  place  of 
banishment  for  offenders.  Pop.  in  1874,  7000. 

Pan'theism  [Gr.,  "All-god-ism"],  a  word  first  used 
by  Toland  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
designate  the  monistic  doctrine,  which  identifies  the  total- 
ity (pan)  of  being  (nalnra  natiirata)  with  God  (llii'os),  n«- 
tiim  natnranK,  Not  that  each  thing  is  God,  but  that  the 
whole  essence  or  substance  proper  is  God,  and  the  entire 
phenomena  are  the  necessary  phenomena  of  God's  nature. 
I.  It  is  or  is  not  virtually  identical  with  atheism,  as  the 
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old  nomenclature  made  it.  just  a-  the  term  (iod  is  defined. 
"  P. i  in  h ei  -m,"  -a  \  -  Schopenhauer,  "ll  a  misnomer,  for  the 
word  li-id  means  a  personal  Creator:  il  is  -imply  courtly 
atheism."  But  under  the  name  pantheism  we  have-  a 
genus,  ranging  from  the  low  lev  cd  which,  if  il  were  the  only 
one.  would  ju-tify  Schopenhauer'-  estimate,  lip  to  the  higll- 
c-t  t -.  iii  which  it  almost  seem-  to  pre-ent  us  the  per- 
sonal free  (iod  of  TiiKis>i  i  which  see1,  and  \s  anti-tl 
rather  than  ill  hei- 111.  It  maybe  made  in  its  various  iv  pes 
the  basis  of  irreligion.  or  may  blend  with  the  most  tran- 
scendent forms  of  religionism.  (See  MYSTICISM  and  the 
articles  on  the  Oriental  religion-  -Hi  x  nr  Pmi.osorin  . 
HIMII:  ItKi.liiloN,  VKHV.)  Il  was  originally  a  religious, 
nut  a  philosophical,  en  n -t  ruction,  and  underlies  poly  thci  sin 
and  all  the  systems  which  are  the  apotheosis  of  nature. 
The  view  which  considers  the  subslaiicc  of  the  world  as 

urn scions   till  it    reaches   con-cioiisncss    in   man.  and  the 

view  w  Inch  maintains  a  supreme  evolution  of  consciousness 
in  the  uni\cr-e.  in  which  man  is  participant  as  a  subor- 
dinate member  of  the  whole,  certainly  do  not  preclude  the 

religious  element  to  the  same  di  grec. 

II.  The  </i'ri'»/i,;c«  of  pantheism   help   to  define  it.  and 
also  to  mark  its  general  history,  though   .-ome  of  them  are 
vague,  and  involve  what  is  not  properly  pantheistic.     Some 
of  them,  indeed,  should  be  distinguished  from  it.    (1)    Psy- 
chological   pantheism    considers    Hot    as    the    soul  or  vital 
principle.      Matter  is   the  eternal  body  which  (foil  vivifies. 
(  U>jl'> nii'ni,  'f'itnumi  of  Locrca.)    (2)  Cosmologic,  ontologic 
pantheism,  in  its  ancient  form  in  the  Eleatio  school  (the 
mm  c.-se  and  I  iod  are  identical).    (See   PAUMKVHH:S,  XI:N- 
omiNKs.)     In  its  modern  and  subtler  firm  in  Spinozism 
(one  'only    substance,  eternal,  manifested   in    extension  as 
matter,  in  thought  as  mind).     C!)  Mystical  pantheism,  the 
Hindoo  pantheism    (all   things   constitute   an   essence,  of 
which  the  real  and  ideal,  the  objective  and  subjective,  are 
but  the  opposite  poles).     (I)    Ideali.-tic  pantheism  of  the 
Middle  Ages:   Erigena  (emanation)  ;    Amaurydc  Clmrtres 
(nature  is  the  totality  of   the  phenomena  and   modes  of 
(iod,  without  substantial  and  distinct  existence);  Bruno 
(sixteenth  century,  more  than  Spino/a  the  prototype  of  the 
ni.i-t  recent  pantheism).     ( ."> )  The  materialistic  pantheism 
(a  misnomer):  Heraclitus  (the  first  Hegel) ;  the  Stoics  (all- 
impenetrating  lire)  :    David  dc  Dinant.      If  we  can  talk  of 
materialistic  pantheism,  we  can  subdivide  it  and  speak  of 
atomistic  pantheism.      Buehner   (matter   is  the  original, 
self  existent,  immutable,  eternal;  the  atom  is  (iod).  (.V<i(nr 
n.  li'i'i.  :id  ed.,  1875.) 

A  twofold  division  has  been  proposed:  I.  The  Oriental 
t\  |io.  which  loses  the  world  in  (Jod — acosrnism.  There  is 
no  coming  into  being.  One  only  being  is,  whose  modifica- 
tion- arc  tiic  indiv  i  dual  phenomena :  the  Eleati.  Spinoza. 
II.  The  Occidental  type,  which  loses  God  in  the  world; 
ti. tally  denies  the  substantiality  of  God;  evolution,  not 
being:  process,  the  absolute  in  the  way  to  being:  (llera- 
elitus  tln>  Stoic),  Fichte  (deduction  of  the  world  from  the 
Ego,  (iod  the  moral  order  of  the  world).  Sehelling  (absolute 
identity,  the  absolute  is  (iod  implicit,  the  world  is  (iod  ex- 
plicit, the  absolute  is  primordial  involution,  the  world  is 
progressive  evolution),  Hegel  (Fiuhte's  method  and  Schel- 
ling's  results),  for  whose  school,  in  one  of  its  developments, 
may  bo  claimed  the  most  perfect  philosophical  shape  ever 
given  to  pantheism. 

III.  "Pantheism,"  says  Heine.  "  is  the  secret  religion 
of  liermany."     It  attracts  the  subtler,  less  practical  intel- 
lects.    Materialism   is   the  temptation  of  physicists  and 
physicians.     Pantheism  has  a  charm  for  metaphysicians. 
Its  dialectic  simplicity,  which  is  the  power  of  all  "monism, 
but  pre-eminently  of  pantheism,  and  its  seeming  conso- 
nant with  the  rise  of  all  the  phenomenal  world  from  what 

wo  call  substai .and  it-  subsidence  into  it.  tempts  men  to 

doubt  whether  that  substance,  so  called,  bo  not  a  mere  me- 

thing,  a  seeming  substance  to  its  own  phenomena,  the 
real  p  ben  omen  on  to  the  true  -iib-tance.  and  no  more  than  a 
link  to  the  finality  into  which  it  will  subside,  which  is  the 
only  true  substance,  becau-e  it  depends  on  nothing,  and  all 
depends  on  it:  while  the  seeming  sulj-tances  i  ,„<„'/,  |  of  the 
common  illusion  are  but  phenomena,  one  remove  less  from 
the  original.  The  metaphysical  dialectics  of  the  case  as 
aguin.-t  pantheism  shuts  it-elf  up  very  much  tothe  question 
whether  phenomena  can  have  phenomena.  If  they  can, 
the  total  notion  of  substance  is  destroyed,  and  the  pantile 
istic  notion  with  it.  If  they  cannot,  the  common  notion  of 
substance  stands,  but  the  pantheistic  vanishes.  It  is  re- 
dine!  to  annihilation  or  to  logomachy.  But  the  real  "  cru- 
cible of  every  philosophical  system  is  found  in  its  ethical 
principle."  The  lower  forms  of  pantheism,  in  their  view 
of  moral  agency,  freedom,  and  responsibility,  are  of  neces- 
sity so  deterministic  as  to  make  religion  and  morality  im- 
possible :  and  wherever  pantheism  accepts  an  unmistakable 
principle  of  morals,  it  abandons  to  that  extent  its  logical 
consistency.  (See  PHILOSOPHY.) 


For   literature  sec    lirctschncidcr.  .S'i/«'-  'ilmi-/ 

I  hh  cd.  1M1.  |.|>.  !..  63);    I'i.-rer.  r.,i>.  l.'-fik-.  (1MI1.  xii. 

BaiflMt,  hi'ii'-n/'  "  .  i>lnli>x<'i>ti.  ( Kranck., 

IST.'i,  ll'IVi.  ClIAIll.KS   I'.  KlIAI'TII. 

Panthc'on  [dr.  Il<£i4(toi>,  n  temple  fur  nil  the   L' 
a  celebrated   Koman   temple   built  in  27   n.  r.  by  M 

\gii]i|>a.  near  tin.1  centre  of  the  Campus  Marlins.      It  is  of 

In  irk   and   is  in   excellent   prc.-crv  ill  iull.  lui\  ill};  lieen   several 

times  rwtond  >">th  in  ancient  ami  modern  times.  In  MM, 
l'"po  lionifaec  1\  .  con-eerated  il  a-  III''  church  of  S:ili'-ta 
.Maria  ail  Martyre-.  It  is  known  a-  l.a  Kolondii.  or  Santa 
Maria  Kotonila.  It  has  n  noble  limne.  the  finest  in  tin' 
world,  unil  its  portico  is  equally  celebrate '1.  Here  arc  burieil 
Itaphael  and  main  other  famous  men. 

Pail'thcr  [<ir.  nai^Tip],  originally  npplieil  to  an  Old- 
Worlil  leopard  (/•'./,„  ;,„,•,/•«,  L. ),  but  ill  the  U.  S.  per- 
verted to  the  puma. 

Panther  Branch,  tp.  of  Wake  oo.,  N.  C.    Pop.  921. 
Panticaprcum.     See  Ki  mm. 
Pan'tograph  [(ir.  *av,  "  all."  and  ypi^.ci..  to  "tr» 
an  instrument  used  in  copying  ni:i]i-  and  other  drawings, 
either  on  the  same  or  on  some  other  scale. 

The  prineiple  of  the  pantograph  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  engraving,  which  shows  the  e-scntial  parts  of  tin 

Ftrument  in  common  nse. 
It  consists  essentially 
of  four  brass  bars  with 
hinge  joints  i,t  I!.  1'.  I), 
and  I-],  forming  a  rhom- 
bus B  !•'  I  >  K  in  i-\  civ  p" 
sition.  The  sides'  H  F 
and  I!  E  are  extended  -o 
that  K  ('  and  K  K  shall 
i  ei|ital  to  one  side 
of  the  rhombus.  The 
ji:i  1 1  -  I!  K  and  E  D  are 
graduated  and  number- 
ed so  that  a  lino  A  ('• 
through  two  correspond- 
ing divisions  shall  al- 
ways pass  through  C.  This  requires  the  graduation  to  be 
such  that  E  A  :  E  O  : :  B  A  :  B  C.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
supported  by  delicately -formed  castors.  Three  boxes, 
each  fitted  to  hold  cither  a  pencil  or  a  metallic  tracing- 
point,  arc  fitted  to  the  beams,  the  one  at  C  being  fixed, 
and  those  at  A  and  6  capable  of  sliding  along  the 
beams,  so  that  they  may  be  set  at  corresponding  points 
of  the  bars  E  K  and  E  D.  From  the  description  already 
given,  it  is  obvious  that  the  three  (mints  A,  G,  and  0 
will  always  remain  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  that 
wo  shall  always  have  AG:AC:GC::AE:AB:EB; 
hence,  if  cither  of  these  points  is  taken  as  a  centre 
of  motion,  the  other  two  nil!  trace  out  similar  fig- 
ures, whose  homologous  lines  bear  to  each  other  a  fixed 
ratio. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  boxes  A  and  G  are  clamped 
to  the  bars,  so  that  A  (J  ami  (i  C  shall  have  the  proper 
ratio,  both  being  at  corresponding  points  of  the  graduated 
scales.  A  metallic  tracing-point  is  then  clamped  in  the 
box  C,  which  is  taken  as  the  centre  of  motion ;  a  second 
tracing-point  is  clamped  in  the  box  corresponding  to  the 
drawing  to  bo  copied ;  and  a  pencil  is  clamped  in  the  re- 
maining box;  the  tracing-points  and  the  pencil  are  all 
arranged  so  as  to  press  with  proper  firmness  against  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  When  thus  adjusted,  the  movable 
tracing-point  is  carried  along  the  lines  to  be  copied,  and 
the  pencil  traces  out  a  similar  figure.  If  the  movable 
tracing-point  is  at  G,  the  copy  is  larger  than  the  original ; 
if  at  A,  the  copy  is  smaller  than  the  original.  If  (i  is 
taken  as  the  centre  of  motion,  the  movable  tracing-point 
and  the  pencil  being  at  A  and  C,  the  copy  will  be  reversed. 
In  this  manner  the  engraver  is  enabled  to  transfer  the  out- 
lines of  a  drawing  to  the  surface  of  the  block  or  plate  to 
be  engraved,  and  which  may  bo  either  enlarged  or  dimin- 
ished in  any  given  ratio.  If  the  box  A  is  at  K,  and  the 
box  G  at  D,  the  copy  will  be  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original,  but  reversed.  By  copying  the  reversed  drawing 
with  the  same  relation  of  parts,  a  result  will  bo  obtained 
eipial  in  all  respects  to  the  original. 

The  pantograph  just  explained  was  invented  in  1603  by 
.Christopher  Seheinrr,  and  was  described  by  him  in  a 
pamphlet  .published  in  liil!:i.  A  more  perfect  instrument 
for  accomplishing  the  same  object  was  invented  by  Prof. 
Wallace  of  Edinburgh  :  this  instrument  is  called  the  c i<l»- 
<jri\jth.  Its  essential  parts  are  shown  in  the  diagram.  A  B 
is  a  brass  beam  sliding  in  a  rectangular  socket  (.',  to  which 
it  may  be  clamped  by  a  clamp-screw ;  from  the  lower  side 
of  the  socket  a  steel  axis  projects,  which  enters  a  corre- 
sponding hole  in  the  heavy  mass  D  K,  and  around  which, 
as  a  centre,  the  beam  A  B  may  be  made  to  revolve;  the 
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mass  I)  K  serves  as  a  base  for  the  whole  instrument.  At 
A  and  B  are  two  pulleys,  equal  in  diameter,  and  turning 
around  axes  which  pass  through  eyes  near  the  extremities 
of  the  beam  A  13 :  the 
pulleys  are  partially 
enveloped  by  bands  of 
fine  watch-spring  a  e.  b 
and  c/rf,  and  the  ends 
of  these  bands  are  con- 
nected by  steel  wires  a 
c  and  b  d ;  the  bands 
are  made  fast  to  the 
pulleys  at  E  and  F. 
The  pulleys  lie  below 
the  beam  A  B,  and  on 
the  under  face  of  each 
is  a  rectangular  socket 
similar  to  C,  and  in 
these  sockets  are  two 

parallel  sliding  beams  A  G  and  B  L  ;  by  this  arrange- 
ment of  parts  the  beams  A  G  and  B  L  remain  paral- 
lel to  each  other  when  A  B  is  turned  around  its  axis  of 
motion  C.  Sliding  boxes,  like  those  already  described, 
are  adapted  to  the  bars  A  (I  and  B  L,  and  by  the  aid  of 
suitable  graduation  these  may  be  set  so  that  G,  C,  and  L 
shall  be  in  a  straight  line.  The  beam  A  B  is  also  gradu- 
ated so  that  it  may  be  get  in  the  socket  C  in  such  manner 
as  to  give  to  the  ratio  of  A  C  and  C  B  any  required  value. 
A  tracing-point  is  clamped  in  the  box  L  and  a  pencil  in  the 
box  G.  The  instrument  being  thus  adjusted,  it  is  evident 
that  if  the  point  L  is  moved  along  the  outlines  of  a  draw- 
ing, the  corresponding  point  G  will  trace  out  a  copy  simi- 
lar to  the  original,  and  having  its  homologous  lines  in  any 
given  ratio  to  those  of  the  original.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Pan/tomime  [Gr.  jracTd^L/ioy, "all-imitating"],  the  art 
of  representing  thought,  sentiment,  will,  and  action  by 
mimicry  only,  by  attitude,  gesture,  and  movement,  is  a 
Roman  invention,  though  the  name  is  Greek  and  origin- 
ated in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  Romans,  who  had 
more  practical  acuteness  than  imagination,  had  also  more 
sense  for  virtuosity  than  for  art.  The  Greek  actor,  de- 
claiming the  sublimest  ideas  in  cadcnced  numbers,  accom- 
panied by  harmonized  melodies  on  the  cithar  and  flute, 
and  following  the  strain  of  music  with  rhythmical  move- 
ments, was  too  complex  a  phenomenon  to  them.  They 
seized  on  each  single  element  of  the  representation  and  en- 
joyed it  separately,  the  declamation  through  an  elocution- 
ist, the  inimical  expression  through  a  pantomimist,  the 
dance  as  a  ballet,  and  the  music  as  a  concert.  Besides, 
there  were  in  the  Roman  life,  such  as  it  had  developed 
spontaneously  from  olden  times,  certain  features  with  which 
the  pantomime  easily  combined,  and  which  made  it  an  ac- 
knowledged and  much  cherished  institution.  Of  the  old 
Roman  «tc?laHxt&  sort  of  improvised  comedy  performed  at 
the  festivals  of  the  nobles  by  their  own  sons  and  for  the 
sake  of  amusement  only,  the  inimical  imitation  of  what 
was  awkward  and  ridiculous  and  the  display  of  bodily 
adroitness  and  skill  formed  the  principal  part.  In  the  last 
times  of  the  republic  these  «t<  //<>»,•<  received  ;m  artistic  form 
through  the  mimes  of  Docimus  Laberius  und  Publius  Syrus. 
The  mime  was  an  imitation  of  every-day  life,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  modern  onim-ily  ;  but  although  the  speech 
was  written  down  and  often  elaborated  with  the  greatest 
care,  the  acting  or  the  inimical  representation  was  still 
considered  a  most  essential  element.  Dcchnus  Laberius, 
who  was  a  knight  and  who  could  not  enter  the  stage  with- 
out losing  his  social  position,  was  celebrated  as  a  reader  in 
private  of  his  own  mimes,  and  at  last  Ctesar  compelled  him, 
with  his  compliments,  to  act  publicly,  and  received  him 
after  the  performance  by  returning  to  him  the  knightly 
ring  and  conducting  him  to  the  part  of  the  theatre  where 
the  knights  sat.  In  general,  mimical  expression  and  im- 
itation were  highly  appreciated  by  the  Romans.  Cicero 
and  Roscius  vied  with  each  other  as  to  which  could  express 
a  certain  state  of  mind  best,  the  one  with  his  eloquence,  the 
other  with  his  mimicry;  and  under  Augustus  the  panto- 
mime became,  the  reigning  fashion.  Pylades  and  jlyhis 
were  celebrated  pantomimists  in  the  tragical  lino,  Bathyl- 
lus  in  the  comical,  and  of  the  rivalry  between  the  first  two 
who  danced  Agamemnon  and  (Etllpux,  Macrobius  tells  some 
very  amusing  stories.  Not  only  in  public  life,  however,  in 
the  theatre,  but  also  in  private  life,  at  the  dinner-party, 
the  pantomime  played  a  very  conspicuous  part  during  the 
time  of  the  first  Roman  emperors.  When  Cicero  gave  a 
dinner  ho  had  an  elocutionist,  who  read  to  his  guests  a 
dialogue  of  Plato  or  a  tragedy  of  Euripides.  When  Ca- 
ligula gave  a  dinner  he  let  loose  on  his  guests  a  menagerie 
of  wild  beasts  of  prey,  lions  and  tigers,  whose  claws  and 
teeth  had  been  previously  extracted.  On  ordinary  occa- 
sions a  little  pantomime  with  HHIMC  and  dance  was  en- 
acted before  each  course — before  the  roast  boar,  a  hunting 


scene;  before  the  mutton,  Ajax  delirious,  etc.  The  social 
position  of  the  pantomimist  was  nevertheless  very  low. 
llylas  was  flogged  publicly,  at  the  praetor's  request,  on  ac- 
count of  some  blunder  he  had  made  on  the  stage.  Augus- 
tus forbade  such  interference  of  the  pnetor  with  the  actors, 
but  under  Tiberius  it  became  a  law  that  a  senator  who 
visited  the  dwelling  of  a  pantomimist  or  was  seen  in  his 
company  in  the  streets  should  lose  his  senatorship.  The 
reason  for  thus  throwing  contempt  on  a  class  of  artists 
who  happened  to  be  very  fashionable  was  not  the  old 
Roman  prejudice  against  actors  and  acting,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  art  itself.  The  obscenity  and  indecency  which 
these  pantomimes  displayed  exceeded  all  description;  that 
the  female  pantomimist  often  danced  entirely  naked  on  the 
stage  was  not  the  worst  feature.  Such  representations 
ceased,  of  course,  when  Christianity  beeamc  a  power  in  so- 
ciety. The  companies  were  dissolved  or  banished.  During 
the  Dark  Ages  they  strolled  from  town  to  town,  exhibiting 
themselves  in  the  market-place  as  acrobats.  Later  they 
were  now  and  then  employed  at  the  performance  of  the 
mysteries,  and  by  associating  themselves  with  the  coimnedfa 
deli'  arte  their  representations  assumed  the  form  under 
which  we  now  know  them.  They  borrowed  the  masks  Har- 
lequin, Perrot,  Columbine,  and  Pantalone  from  the  corn- 
media  dell*  arte,  formed  a  loose  plot,  mostly  of  comical 
elements,  and  filled  out  the  scheme  in  a  manner  half  acro- 
batic, half  ballet.  CLEMENS  PETEIISKN. 

Pan'ton9  post-v.  and  tp.,  Addison  co.,  Yt.,  on  Lake 
Champlaiu  and  Otter  Creek.  Pop.  390. 

Pany'asis  [riai/vo^i?].  placed  by  the  canon  of  the  Alex- 
andrian grammarians  in  the  rank  of  distinguished  epic 
poets,  was,  according  to  Suidas,  son  of  Polyarehus  and  a 
native  of  Halicarnassus ;  other  authorities  make  him  a 
Samian  or  a  Thurian ;  flourished  about  B.  c.  480.  Pany- 
asis  sought  to  revive  epic  poetry,  which  had  had  its  bloom- 
ing period,  and  had  given  way  to  the  lyric  and  tragic.  He 
composed  two  poems — the  Jferar?eaf  an  account  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercules,  in  14  books,  in  heroic  verse;  and  the 
/fjiifVn,  in  7000  verses,  in  pentameter  verse,  and  treating 
of  Codrus,  Neleus,  and  the  Ionian  settlements.  Suid;i.- 
states  that  he  was  ranked  by  some  next  to  Homer,  by 
others  after  Hesiod  and  Antimachus.  Was  put  to  death 
by  the  tyrant  Lygdamis  about  B.  c.  457  (Clinton,  Fast. 
Hell.).  The  few  fragments  remaining  are  found  in  Gais- 
ford's  Poet.  Grsec.  Min.,  vol.  iii.,  in  Diintzer's  Epic.  Cfra-c. 
/V«*/.,  and  in  Tzschirner's  Panyasis  (Breslau,  1842). 

HKNKY  DKISLER. 

Pa'ola,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Co?en/;i, 
pleasantly  situated  near  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  It  has  a  con- 
siderable coasting  trade,  about  800  small  vessels  entering 
its  ports  annually.  The  town  is  commanded  by  a  castle 
and  small  fort  of  the  time  of  the  lower  empire.  Pop.  in 
1S71,  S458. 

Paola,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Miami  co.,  Kan.,  near  the 
Marais  des  Cygnes  River,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Osage 
division  of  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  with  the  Mis- 
souri River  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  R.  R.,  has  3  weekly  news- 
papers, and  is  a  trade-centre  for  a  rich  agricultural  region. 
Pop.  of  city,  1811;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  624. 

Pao'li,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Orange  co.,  Ind.,  10 
miles  S.  of  Orleans,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  v. 
628;  of  tp.  2350. 

I'uoli,  post-v.  of  Willistown  tp.,  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.,  noted  for  the  action  of 
Sept.  20,  1777,  usually  called  the  '*  Paoli  massacre,"  which 
is  commemorated  by  a  monument. 

Paoli  (PASQTJALE),  b.  near  Morosaglia,  Corsica,  in  1721); 
was  educated  at  Naples,  whither  his  father  took  refuge, 
having  been  exiled  in  1739  from  the  island  for  participa- 
tion in  the  revolt  against  Genoa;  returned  to  Corsica  in 
1755  as  leader  of  the  party  which  strove  to  expel  the  Gen- 
oese; defeated  their  army  and  even  their  fleet  in  several 
engagements,  and  deprived  them  of  nearly  all  their  strong- 
holds in  the  island,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  industry  of  the  country  to  a  flourish- 
Ing  state  by  his  wise  and  energetic  administration.  His 
success  was  almost  complete,  and  excited  great  sympathy 
in  Europe;  but  in  1767  the  Genoese  sold  their  claims  on 
Corsica  to  France,  and  in  17fi9  Paoli  was  driven  from  the 
island  by  a  French  army  of  22,000  men.  In  1792,  when 
Corsica  was  formed  into  an  independent  department,  the 
French  government  appointed  Paoli  chief  both  of  the  civil 
and  military  administrations.  But  the  anarchical  state  of 
the  government  soon  occasioned  collisions.  He  again 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  revolution;  drove  the 
French  garrison  and  party,  to  which  belonged  the  family 
of  Bonaparte,  from  the  island  in  1790,  and  proclaimed 
George  III.  king  of  Corsica.  The  English  now  took  pos- 
session of  the  island,  but  disagreements  soon  arose  between 
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thei.i  and  1'aoli.     II.-  once  more  left  his  native  country,  re- 
tinal  to    Knghind.     It.  near    London  Ffb.  .:>,    I '•"7.     (See 

I:  ,    r,cll.   A,;;,:::, I   ,,f   I'.  ,  I     5 

l>y  Arrigbi  (Pari«,  I  si:; ),  Klo»o  (Brunswick,  i 
ami  BartoU  (Ajmoolo,  I 

I'aolo,  l-'ra.    Sec  SAIIIM  i .  I'IKTIIO). 

Paolo  Veronese.    Sec  <'.u;i.i.u:i  i  I'AOLI). 

Pa'pa,   town   nf  Western    Hungary,   ha-   many  educa- 
tional :ni'i  benevolent  in-fitiiiioii-  and  some  manufacture! 
e  and  pottery,     i'op.  I  I.L'J.:. 

Pupilfy.     Sec  PAPAL  Snn.s  and  I'm-K. 

(*ii|>ni;os,    11  tril)c  nf    Indians    in   Sonorn,  called    by 
thcin-ehc-  rupapootam,  clashed  by  II.  II.  Bancroft  in 
the  I'ncblo  fiiinily,  nearly  related  to  The  I'intas.  and  hered- 
itary enemies  of  tlie  Apaches.    'J'hey  were  partially  civilized 
id  by  Jesuit  miationariw  j  war*  tftvwardj 
•    llic  Franciscans,  and  still  remain  ( 'atho 
u-iiallv  at  peace  with   tlic   Span iards.  be- 
came  citi/.cns   nl'  the    Mexican    republic,  and  were  in    l^7i 
\ation   mi   the   ri\er   Santa,   Cru/,  between 
-.,  and  Tidia .-.     They  arc  agriculturists,  live  in  email 
rillagei  "''    lome-hapcl   hou-o-,  po--c-s  a  few  cattle  and 
horses,  and  number  about  JitOU. 

Papal  Infallibility.     Sec  IM- U.I.IIIIUTV. 

Papul  States,  The,  occupied  the  central  ]inrt  of  the 
Italian  |ienin.-<ula,  and  extended,  though  with  a  very  irreg- 
ular shape,  from  I  he  Adriatic  In  the  Mediterranean,  bounded 
S.  by  Napic--.  and  X.  by  Tuscany.  M«dena.  and  the  Aus- 
trian |Mi--c--ii,ns.  They  emu  prised  an  area  of  l.'i.js'.i  square 
.  with  :i.l:M.r>i;s  inhabitants,  had  Koine  for  their  cap- 
ital, and  yielded  i  iii  Is.V.l)  a  reicnnc  of  I  1. 1.>:!..'!:!7>  scudi. 
The  temporal  power  of  the  pope  was  in  its  origin  a  natural 
|iience  of  his  spiritual  supremacy,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the'  papal  -tales  is  to  be  trace  1  as  following  hand 
in  hand  with  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  spiritual 
authority  of  the  pope.  ( 'onstantinc  the  Great  had  endowed 
the  episcopal  -ee  of  Koine  with  large  landed  possessions ; 
and  when  the  Koman  bishop  assumed  the  title  of  /,  i/in  and 
ric  as  the  primate  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  ho  was 
able  to  act  with  that  munihccnce  and  surround  himself 
with  that -splendor  which  form  a  most  powerful  supportfor 
laim  of  superiority.  In  the  centuries  after  the  fall 
of  the  lioinan  empire,  when  the  barbarians  pushed  for- 
wards to  Kome.  and  the  lirznntino  emperors  showed  them- 
-d\  c-  unable  to  defend  their  p  tueationa  in  Italy,  the  so- 
.  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  people  of 
Home  should  look  cm  the  pope  not  only  as  their  head,  but 
as  their  leader;  and  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment 
of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  may  be  said  to  have 
be.  ii  taken  by  Gregory  HI.  in  726,  when,  after  a  quarrel 
with  the  emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  ho  declared  Home  in- 
dependent of  the  liy/antine  crown  and  called  on  Charles 
Maitel  for  help  against  the  Lombards.  Charles  was  will- 
ing to  help,  but  both  he  and  G  rcgory  III.  died  in  the  same 
y  >  Mr.  Hi-  -MIL  h  iwc\er.  Pep  in  le  lire!',  full!  lied  his  promise. 
He  defeated  Aistolf,  the  king  of  the  Lombards  and  com- 
pelled him  to  yield  up  to  the  pope.  Stephen  II.,  the  ex- 
archate of  Uaveiina,  eompri si n'_'.  besides  the  so-called 
Pentiipolis  or  the  five  cities  of  Kiniini,  Pesaro,  Fano, 
Sinigaglia.  and  Ancona.  seventeen  other  cities,  mostly 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriati ••.  and  thus  the  foun- 
dation of  the  papal  states  was  laid.  I'epin's  son,  Charlc- 
oo,  continued  and  enlarged  the  donation.  In  1053  the 
pope  obt  lined  the  duchy  of  Kencvento  by  aid  of  the  Nor- 
m. ins.  and  in  1102  the  countess  \latild.i  of  Tuscany  left 
all  her  fiefs,  consisting  of  I'arma,  Modem,  Mantua,  and 
Tuscany,  to  the  pope,  who  secured  the  possession  of  them, 
thougfa  only  afier  a  bur;  strife  with  the  German  emperors. 
The  chief  difficulty  intending  the  establishment  of  the 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  lay  in  the  vague  and 
ined  relation  in  which  he  >tood  to  the  German  em- 
peror. Pope  Leo  III.  had  clowned  ( 'ha  rlcma  _'lle  emperor 

of  the  Konians,  imd  the.  emperor  had  given  Leo  111.  the 
-I    Kaienna,   Home,  and  other   Italian  posses- 

lillt    what    did    this    really    mean.'       'flic    title    of 
Hoinan  emperor  was   inherited  by  the  i  ici  man  successors 
of  Charlemagne,   and   they  evidently    meant    to   triu. 
the  title  in'  i'loritv.     Hence  the  severe  struggles 

between  Gregory  VII.  and    Henry  IV.,  and  between  Inno- 
III..  Henry  VI..  and   Otho  IV.,  and  it  was  not  until 

lUrxthat   1'ope  Nicholas    I  I  I.  sue cdcd   in  compelling  the 

.111  emperor,  Kudolf  1.  of  Ihipshurg,  to  acknowledge 
him  "veroign,  thereby  establishing   the  papal 

MI  independent  empire.  'I'he  territory  of  this 
empire  w;is  increased  under  Julius  II.  by  Pcsi'.ro,  Rimini, 
F'aen/a.  and  Keggio:  iu  I.V.ts  by  Ferrara.  Comacch 
the  r.ouia^na  :  in  It'iLM  by  I'rbino.  and  in  Il'.-io  bv  nomig- 
lioue  and  the  duchy  of  Castro.  It  underwent  some  changes 
during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  being  at  one  time  entirely 
incorporated  with  France,  but  in  1814  it  was  restored  to 


the  pope  with  nearly  its  former  boundaries.  The  miser- 
able administration,  however,  of  the  papal  government,  es- 
pecially during  the  reign  of  Gregory  XVI..  caii-ed  :i 
fermentation  in  the  population.  Revolutions  broke  out  in 
>r  Bologna  and  other  places,  and  Gregory  XVI.  de- 
pended entirely  on  All-Irian  troops  tor  the  maintenance  of 
ills  sovereignty.  1'ius  IX.  made  some  attempts  m  reform, 
but  failed.  In  ISIS  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Home,  and 
the  pope  tied  in  disguise  to  Gaeta.  He  was  re-tored  by 
French  soldier-,  who  held  the  city  of  Kome  from  Isl'.l  to 
1*70.  Meanwhile,  one  part  of  tin1  papal  dominions  after 
the  other  emancipated  it-elf  from  the  papal  sceptre,  and 
united,  through  unanimous  popular  rotw,  with  the  king- 
dom of  Italy:  and  when  the  French  soldiers  left  Home, 
Aug.  -1.  1S7U,  King  Victor  F.mmaniiel  simply  took  po- 
scssion  of  the  .in.  declaring  it  the  capital  of  Italy,  and 
thereby  abolishing  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope. 

Cl.l.MKNS    i'lTFIlKKX. 

PapaVera'cCOB  [from  r«p«rrr.  "  poppy,"  one  • 
genera],  a  natural  order  of  polypi-talons  exogenous  plants, 
herbaceous  (with  a  single  Californian  exception ).  distin- 
guished by  having  a  milky,  yellow,  or  red.  and  acrid  or 
narcotic  juice:  the  part-  of  the  llower  in  twos  or  some 
multiple  of  two.  rarely  in  threes,  but  never  in  ti\e<:  the 
petals  always  at  lea-t  twice  as  many  as  the  sepals,  and  in 
two  sets,  the  latter  falling  when  the  (lower  opens.  :,,,,|  the 
former  usually  at  the  close  of  the  day  :  the  stamen-  indefi- 
nitely numerous,  and  the  compound  pistil  with  two  or  more 
many-seeded  parietal  placenta'.  The  (jiialities  and  u-elul 
products  of  the  order  arc  best  reprc-ented  by  the  poppy 
and  its  inspissated  milky  juice,  Oru  M  (which  sect,  but  acrid 
poi-onous  properties  prevail  in  the  prickly  poppy  (  i 

.  the  "  tieo  did  inferno"  of  the  Spaniards,  and  in  the 
celandine  :  as  also,  along  with  other  useful  medicinal  quali- 
ties, in  the  ffinii/idiinriii  or  blood-root  of  the  IT.  S.  The 
seeds  of  all  are  said  to  be  innocent,  abounding  in  a  bland 
fixed  oil.  That  of  the  common  poppy  is  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  if  even  used  as  nn  adulteration  or  substitute 
for  olive  oil.  Several  poppies  and  other  plants  of  the  order 
are  widely  cultivated  for  ornament :  among  others,  /•,'«•/! 
acholtzia  of  California  (remarkable  for  wanting  the  milky 
juice,  and  for  the  calyx  falling  off  whole  in  the  form  of  a 
candlc-cxtingnisher),  which  has  become  one  of  the  com- 
monest ornamental  annuals  of  the  garden.  ASA  GRAY. 

Papaw'  [Malay,  ;jtf;mi/«].  (1)  The  fruit  of  the  Carica 
papaya,  a  small  South  American  tree  of  the  order  I 'a , 
ccse.  This  fruit  is  eaten,  but  is  not  very  palatable,  i 
an  acrid  quality,  and  when  boiled  with  meats  renders  them 
tender.  The  juice,  at  least  before  the  fruit  is  ripe,  contains 
a  remarkable  albuminous  substance  resembling  or  identi- 
cal with  fibrinc.  is  anthclmintic,  and  has  detergent  powers. 
The  root  has  an  offensive  odor.  (2)  In  the  I  .  S.  the  name 
papaw,  or  pawpaw,  is  gifven  to  Aiimina  ti'il"!'".  i>">  /  >il<n ", 
grandiflora,  and  pyyiium,  handsome  shrubs,  or  the  former 
a  small  tree,  of  the  order  Anonaceie.  The  pulpy  fruit  of 
the  first  mentioned  is  edible  and  not  unpleasant,  but  if 
eaten  in  any  considerable  quantity  is  liable  to  cause  nausea 
and  other  unpleasant  symptoms. 

Pa'pe  (JonAxxMlKoni;  WIMIKI  Ml,  a  distinguished  Greek 
lexicographer,  b.  at  Culm  in  Prussia,  Jan.  3,  1807 ;  ail- 
pointed  assistant  in  1828,  promoted  1831,  made  profcs-or 
1837,  in  the  Gray  Cloister  Gymnasium  in  Herlin  ;  published 
Eti/m<.[<><ii*fht*  Wnrterbuch  d.  griccjtitti-hfn  Sprarhf!  (Herlin, 
ls;:n),  a  preparation  for  his  greater  work.  SmxlteSrttrb.  d. 
griecMtekt*  ,Sy</-i»r/n-.  in  3  vols.  (Brunswick,  1842;  2d  ed. 
IM'.i-.iOi,  the  :!d  vol.  devoted  to  proper  names;  added  a 
Dtntteh-gritM»ehn  Wurlerbuth  in  1845.  An  enlarged 
edition  (the  3d)  of  the  "Proper  Names"  was  published 
under  the  care  of  Benselcr  (1863-70).  I).  Feb.  ••:',.  IBM. 
(See  Gelfhrlet  Berlin  tm  J.  1845.)  HESHV  DIIISI.KII. 

Pa'penburg,  town  of  Prussia,  in  Hanover,  was  founded 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  is  connected  wit  h 
the  Ems  by  a  canal.  It  has  manufactures  of  sailcloth  and 
ropes,  a  school  of  navigation,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn 
and  wood.  Pop.  r. 

Pa'per  [Lat.  pnpyna,  from  Gr.  irairupot  and  Egyptian 
1>"1'".  "  a  reed"].     The  earliest  known  attempt  at  the  pro- 
duction of  an  article  similar  to  the  paper  of  later  or  modern 
i  Kgypl  many  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era — some  writers  affirm  27)111)  years   11.  r. ;  the  oldest 
manuscript  in  existence  is  on  papyrus,  and  is  supposed  to 
bear  date  1552  n.  c.     \Vc  have  accounts  of  manufactories 
of  paper  for  exportation  at  Memphis  700  n.  c.     'I'he  lower  • 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  papyrus-plant  is,  under  its  rough 
pellicle  or  skin,  composed  of  thin  layers  of  much  coin 
power.     These,  being  curcfully  separated,  were  laid  side 
by  side  with  edgcs  overlapping,  and  on  being  subjected  to 
pressure  became  a  sheet   of  considerable   tenacity.     The 
number  of  these  hiycrs  regulated  the  thickness  ot  i 
they  were  made  more  solid  and  Orm  by  beating,  and 
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susceptible  of  a  degree  of  polish.  This  rude  kind  of  paper 
was  nut  improved  for  very  many  centuries,  and  seems  to  have 
met  the  wants  of  its  consumers  until  about  450  u.  c.,  when 
parchment  was  first  used  for  books  and  valuable  docu- 
ments. At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  use  of 
parchment  in  Koine  and  Greece  became  very  extensive, 
but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  papyrus,  which  was  still  ex- 
ported largely  from  Kgypt  for  many  centuries.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  first  century  the  Chinese  had,  it  is  believed, 
begun  to  manufacture  paper  from  silk  and  other  fibres,  but 
by  what  process  is  unknown.  Two  or  three  centuries  later 
they  were  using  cotton  fibres  for  this  purpose,  and  the  art 
was  either  independently  discovered  or  learned  from  the 
Chinese  by  various  nations.  The  Persians  and  Arabs  are 
known  to  have  made  paper  from  these  fibres  from  the 
sixth  to  the  seventh  century ;  in  700  A.  n.  paper  was  inndu 
from  cotton  at  Mecca.  The  art  was  introduced  into  Spain 
by  the  Moors,  to  whom  modern  civilization  is  so  deeply 
indebted;  and  here  it  was  first  discovered  that  linen  and 
cotton  rags  were  more  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  than  the  raw  materials,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the 
fibre  being  partly  overcome  by  wear  and  use,  making  the 
reduction  to  pulp  less  difficult.  From  the  twelfth  century, 
Spain  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  paper-producing 
country,  Italy  ranking  second.  During  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  art  was  in  use  in  Franco  and  Germany  to  a  mod- 
erate extent,  and  in  the  next  century  these  two  countries  had 
become  the  largest  paper-producers ;  but  during  the  fif- 
teenth century  Holland  made  rapid  progress,  and  soon 
exported  large  quantities,  England  receiving  her  supplies 
mainly  from  Holland,  France,  and  Italy.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century — about  1-100 — the  first  paper-mill 
in  England  was  built  at  Hertford,  but  the  second  mill  was 
not  established  until  fully  fifty  years  later,  being  soon  fol- 
lowed by  three  or  four  others.  From  this  time  forward  the 
trade  did  not  increase  much  for  a  period  covering  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  the  country  depending  on  the 
European  continent  for  supplies.  In  France  the  art  had 
flourished,  paper  being  made  thereof  superior  quality,  and 
it  was  exported  to  all  European  markets.  About  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  manufacture  in  England  re- 
ceived an  impetus  from  the  immigration  of  French  refugees 
(driven  from  their  native  country  by  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.  in  16S5),  who  introduced 
the  improvements  of  the  French  manufacturers.  The  mate- 
rials for  some  centuries  were  reduced  to  pulp  by  macerating 
them  in  water  in  a  vessel  resembling  a  mortar.  A  great 
step  forward  had  been  the  introduction  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury of  stamping-mills.  The  method  of  grinding  by  knives 
placed  around  a  cylinder  was  invented  in  Holland,  but  not 
until  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  art. 

FIG.  1. 


Illustration  of  a  paper-mill  of  the  sixteenth  century  from 
Jost  Amman's  Panoplia  omnium  liheraliiim  mechantcarum  el 
sedentariarum  Artiunt  Genera  conlinens,  etc.  (Frankfort,  15G4). 

The  great  increase  in  the  manufacture  and  consumption 
of  paper  did  not  begin  until  after  the  invention  of  the 
paper-machine.  The  original  inventor,  Louis  Robert  of 


Essonne,  France,  received  in  1799  a  patent  for  fifteen  years 
and  a  premium  of  8000  francs  from  the  French  govern- 
ment. It  was  introduced  in  1802  byLcger  Didot  into  Eng- 
land, where  it  was  nearly  perfected  and  brought  into  prac- 
tical use  by  the  Fourdriniers,  whose  name  it  bears,  they 
having  purchased  the  patent  and  rights  of  the  original 
inventors.  They  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  their 
improvements — so  large,  in  fact,  that  it  ruined  them  finan- 
cially, their  only  recompense  being  the  honor  of  introducing 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  pieces  of  mechanism  ever  de- 
vised, without  which  the  demand  for  paper  for  the  last  fifty 
years  could  not  have  been  met.  The  main  principles  of 
this  machine,  as  it  was  put  into  operation  by  the  Fourdri- 
niers seventy  years  ago,  have  not  been  varied.  Many  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  working  and  form  of  the 
various  parts,  but  the  essential  principle  remains  the  same  : 
and  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  other  principal  piece  of 
machinery  requisite  for  paper-making — the  enginefor  wash- 
ing and  beating — invented  in  Holland,  and  long  called  the 
Hollander.  With  this  pulp-engine  of  the  last  century  and 
the  Fourdrinier  machine  of  seventy  years  ago  paper  was 
made  not  much  inferior  to  the  product  of  the  modern  mills. 
Cotton  and  linen  rags  were  first  used  in  Europe  for 
making  paper  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and 
for  a  period  of  700  years  no  other  material  was  employed. 
The  want  of  new  material  seems  to  have  been  felt  with  in- 
creased consumption,  and  active  minds  were  constantly 
occupied  in  devising  means  of  converting  various  sub- 
stances into  white  paper,  but  with  no  practical  result  until 
within  about  thirty  or  forty  years.  Among  the  earliest  of  in- 
ventors on  record  was  Bladen,  who  in  1082  took  out  a  patent 
for  making  paper  from  cotton,  linen,  hemp,  flax,  cordage, 
silk,  woollen,  and  all  sorts  of  materials.  It  would  seem 
his  invention  was  not  directed  especially  toward  any  new 
material,  but  about  100  years  later  we  learn  that  white  or 
partially  white  paper  was  made  from  wood  in  Germany. 
About  the  same  time  attempts  were  made  to  use  straw  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  with  no  practical  result.  The  first 
invention  that  has  been  of  any  real  advantage  and  worked 
in  a  practical  manner  was  that  patented  by  Mellier  (about 
1854)  for  the  treatment  of  straw  and  other  vegetable  fibres 
by  boiling  at  a  pressure  of  80°  or  over  in  caustic  alkali  of 
4  per  cent.  This  was  rapidly  followed  by  other  inventions 
and  improvements,  and  the  result  is  now  seen  in  a  very  large 
]> reduction  of  printing  paper  made  almost  solely  from  straw, 
and  in  some  cases  from  straw  alone,  but  the  result  is  better 
with  a  moderate  admixture  of  rags  ;  and  from  this  material 
can  be  produced  white  paper  at  a  lower  cost  than  from  any 
other  known  substance.  Almost  simultaneously  with  this 
invention  came  a  like  method  of  treating  wood  chemically, 
and  by  nearly  the  same  means,  reducing  it  to  a  condition 
so  that  it  could  be  bleached  and  used  for  white  paper. 
The  patents  to  Watt  &  Burgess  were  issued  in  1854,  and 
improvements  were  patented  by  Ladd,  Keene,  Dixon,  and 
others.  The  result,  after  years  of  experiment  and  ex- 
penditure, was  the  erection  in  1865  of  extensive  works  at 
.Mannyunk,  I'a.,  where  the  business  has  been  continued  on 
a  large  scale  with  more  or  less  profit,  but  recently  has 
been  put  in  operation  elsewhere.  The  fibre  from  wood, 
though  softer  and  more  pliable  than  that  from  straw, 
being  wanting  in  strength  as  compared  with  that  of  es- 
parto-grass or  of  the  softest  rags,  is  valuable  when  mixed 
with  rags,  and  proves  a  great  addition  to  the  supply  of 
paper-stock.  Other  patents  have  been  issued  for  improved 
processes  for  the  treatment  of  wood  and  straw  chemically, 
but  as  yet  none  have  been  put  in  operation  in  a  large  way. 
The  use  of  wood  for  white  paper  has  not  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  consumption  of  straw  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  cost  being  greater.  About  the  same  time  came  Yoel- 
ter's  invention  for  reducing  wood  to  fibre  by  machinery, 
without  the  use  of  chemicals.  The  wood  is  ground  on 
stones  rotating  at  high  speed,  the  fibres  being  literally 
torn  apart  or  separated ;  but  they  have  very  little  power 
of  cohesion,  and  consequently  scarcely  any  strength. 
Mixed  with  rags,  they  increase  the  bulk  of  the  paper. 
When  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  ground  wood  is  mixed  with 
rags,  they  produce  a  cheap  white  paper.  The  wood  retain- 
ing its  natural  color,  the  paper  in  which  it  is  used  is  of 
inferior  color,  but.  owing  to  its  cheapness,  the  demand  is 
large  and  increasing.  In  the  U.  S.  200  stones  are  now 
grinding  it:  their  product,  15,000  to  20,000  tons  yearly, 
being  used  mainly  for  newspapers,  though  in  Germany  it  is 
used  in  the  lower  grades  of  writing  papers.  About  two  years 
later  the  conversion  of  esparto-grass  into  white  paper  was 
attempted.  This  material  is  found  in  large  quantities  in 
Spain,  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Algeria  and  Tu- 
nis exporting  it  largely — from  Algeria  a  fair  quality  and  in 
considerable  quantities ;  the  best  qualities  and  largest  sup- 
plies have  been  obtained  from  Spain.  The  principal  con- 
sumption of  it  has  been  in  England.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
years  it  has  been  used  by  French  paper-makers.  The  first 
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patent  fur  its  use  was  issued  to  Routledge  in  I. •<.">(>.  and  to 
Dim  bcliiuir-i  I  lie  credit  "I'  it-  introduction.  I'nsutcc- -lul 
I'.i'  :i  Inn;,'  liinii.  In'  liniilly  worked  out  the  problem,  and  the 
result  now  is  a  consumption  of  IL'OJiiio  tuns  yearly  in 
Kn-lainl  Cur  white  Mini  tin.'  papers,  much  of  it  being  used 
fur  writing  papers  :  as  it  yields  from  45  to  50  per  cent. 
of  fibre,  it  funii-hes  stock  fur  51), DIM)  tuns  of  paper  per 
:iiiiiuni.  The  value  of  this  material  is  shown  by  the  fact 
thai  tuenly  years  ago  it  was  worth  barely  the  cost  of 
gathering  and  transportation;  the  better  grades  now  sell 
in  England  at  jt'J  to  £111  per  ton,  occasionally  above  ill). 
Straw  without  blwiehing  i-  largely  u.-e.l  for  ordinary  grades 
of  wrapping  paper  and  >traw  buards.  Jute,  old  ropes, 
bagging,  waste  from  cotton  factories,  all  kinds  of  old  pa- 
|.,i|ier  clipping---,  all  kinds  of  old  waste  material  of 
ii  4,  ial.li  fibre,  an'  n-ed  by  the  paper-makers.  Old  news- 
papers and  printed  books  are  boiled  in  alkali  to  discharge 
the  printer's  ink,  and  used  for  making  white  paper.  A 
printed  newspaper  will  produce  two-thirds  its  weight  in 
clean  white-  paper. 

The  first  stage  in  modern  paper-making  is  the  careful 
sorting  of  the  rags.  This  is  done  by  hand  (women  being 
employed  I  ""  table"  with  bottoms  of  coarse  wire-cloth, 
which  allow  a  portion  of  the  dust  to  fall  through.  On 
this  part  of  the  work,  to  a  great  extent,  depends  the  clean- 
liness of  the  paper.  It  is  necessary  to  take  from  the  rags 
all  pieces,  however  small,  nf  metal,  bone,  or  leather,  above 
all  of  rubber,  woollens,  colored  papers,  and  to  dislodge  all 
the  dirt  that  is  easily  removed.  The  rags  are  also  sorted 
into  various  (jualitics  for  the  different  grades  of  paper; 
then  cut  into  small  pieces.  For  very  tine  papers  this  is 
done-  by  hand  by  the  sorters,  on  a  scythe  or  long  knife 
fa-tenod  in  a  horizontal  position  on  their  tables;  for  the 
finest  grades  the  seams  are  either  cut  off  or  cut  open  to 
exclude  concealed  dirt.  Hag-cutters  are  used  except 
where  the  finest  qualities  are  made.  The  machine  for 
cutting  the  rags  usually  has  two  rapidly-revolving  blades 
coining  in  contact  with  a  third  or  bed-knife,  which  is 
,-tatiuniiry,  much  like  the  hay -cutters,  but  of  great  strength. 
J'.y  these  the  rags  are  cut  quite  small,  and  are  then  car- 
ried on  moving  bands  or  belts  to  the  duster,  a  large  wire- 
cloth  covered  cylinder  having  a  shaft  inside  with  arms, 
the  outlet  end  being  lowest.  This  is  revolved  rapidly,  giv- 
ing the  rags  a  thorough  tossing  and  tumbling,  whereby 
the  dust  is  dislodged  and  falls  through  the  wire  clnth ; 
after  which  they  are  ready  for  the  boiling  process.  Where 
very  fine  hand-cut  rags  are  used,  they  are  sometimes 
boiled  in  chests  or  vats  with  little  or  no  pressure,  but  in 
most  mills  the  boiling  is  done  in  large,  strong  rotary  boil- 
ers containing  from  3000  to  -11100  pounds  of  rags,  and 
boiled  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  under  a  steam  pres- 
sure of  20  to  60  pounds  per  square  inch,  varying  with 
the  quality  of  stock  under  treatment.  Usually,  they  are 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  time,  but  for  many  grades  soda-ash 
is  added.  This  boiling  softens  or  dissolves  all  grease, 
loosens  the  dirt,  and  prepares  the  rags  for  the  thorough 
washing  process  which  ensues.  The  washing  and  beating 
engines  are  much  alike  in  form  and  construction — in  fact, 
only  requiring  a  change  of  knives  to  be  used  for  either  pur- 
pose. 1  he  engines  are  of  various  sizes ;  those  built  recently 
arc  much  larger  than  formerly  ;  with  this  exception  there  has 
been  but  little  change  for  more  than  100  years.  Many  en- 
gines are  of  east  iron,  but  they  are  better  made  of  wood,  as 
the  iron  is  liable  to  rust,  thereby  staining  the  paper  at  times. 
The  engine  (Figs.  2  and  3),  an  oblong  vat  with  the  ends 
Fio.  2. 


rounded,  is  from  12  to  24  feet  long,  t'nim  .'.  IM  s  tcet  wide, 
2J  to  3  feet  deep.  The  size  mostly  in  n>c,  ami  herein  re- 
ferred to,  is  la  feet  X  oj  feet,  capacity  :',nn  t,,  100  pounds. 
A  partition,  called  the  ••  midfcathcr  "  (A),  runs  lengthwise 
of  the  middle  of  the  engine,  but  not  the  entire  length,  being 
distant  from  each  end  half  the  width  of  the  engine.  This 
partition  forms  an  endlc--  pa-sagc-way  for  the  pulp,  half 
the  width  and  the  whole  length  of  the  engine  ;  and  through 
this  passage-way  the  pulp  is  continually  moved  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  engine-roll  li.  The  roll  is  the  same  in  length  as 
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the  distance  from  the  midfcather  to  the  side  of  the  engine, 

or  nearly  equal  to  half  the  width  of  the  engine.    This  roll  is 

FIG.  3. 


^      \ 


on  a  heavy  iron  shaft  extending  across  the  width  of  the  en- 
gine and  beyond  for  a  bearim:  and  driving  pulley  or  gear; 
the  end  of  the  shaft  on  which  the  roll-block  is  secured  also 
extends  beyond  the  side  of  the  engine,  and  the  bearing  J>  is 
on  a  long  lever  C,  which,  being  raised  or  lowered  by  a  screw, 
raises  the  roll  from  contact  with  the  bed-plate  F,  or  lowers 
it  in  closer  contact  with  it.  This  bed-plate  1'  is  placed  in 
a  solid  block  (!.  which  fills  up  the  width  between  the  mid- 
feather  A  and  the  side  of  the  engine.  The  front  part  of  this 
block  slants  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  engine,  thus  allow- 
ing an  easy  approach  of  the  pulp  to  the  roll  and  knives  of  the 
bed-plate.  From  the  back  of  the  bed-plate,  this  block  G  i» 
made  to  conform  in  shape  to  the  curve  of  the  circumference 
of  the  roll — near  it,  but  not  in  contact.  This  part  of  the 
block  is  called  the  "  backfall,"  11.  From  the  top  its  shape 
is  a  curved  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  engine.  The  rull  li 
is  a  solid  wooden  or  iron  cylinder  securely  fastened  on  a 
heavy  iruii  shaft:  lengthways  on  its  surface,  and  parallel 
with  the  shaft,  are  equidistant  grooves,  3  or  4  inches  deep, 
and  usually  2  to  2J  inches  apart.  The  roll-bars  I  are  steel 
plates,  the  same  in  length  as  the  face  of  the  roll,  6  to  8 
inches  broad,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  hammered  quite 
thin  on  one  edge,  having  a  notch  or  slot  on  each  end.  They 
are  placed  in  the  grooves,  and  are  wedged  tightly  in  their 
places;  a  heavy  iron  ring  is  driven  tightly  and  firmly  into 
each  end  of  the  roll ;  this  ring  fits  into  the  notches  in  the 
end  of  the  roll-bars ;  then  the  whole  is  tightly  wedged,  the 
bars  extending  2i  to  3  inches  above  the  periphery  of  the  roll. 
The  bed-plate  F,  composed  of  a  number  of  bars  of  steel 
with  strips  of  wood  between,  firmly  bolted  together,  is  of 
the  same  length  as  the  roll-bars :  the  form  that  has  been 
.  4.  the  longest  in  use  is 

called    the    elbow-plate 
(Fig.  4).    Another  form 
of  bed-plate  now  much 
used  is  made  of  a  large 
number    of    thin    steel 
blades   zigzag    in    form 
(Fig.  5);   after  each  a  thin   layer  of  wood,  all  bolted  to- 
gether.    The  face  of  the  bed-plate  is  curved  to  fit  the 
pIO  5  sweep  of  the  roll.     The 

straight  bars  of  the  roll, 
running  at  high  speed, 
come  in  contact  with 
these  diagonal  knives  or 
bars  of  the  bed-plate, 
and  grind,  tear,  and 
macerate  most  effectu- 
ally the  fibres  of  the 
material. 

In  the  washing-engine  are  one  or  two  cylinder-washers, 
K,  which  are  lowered  into,  and  partly  submerged  in,  the  mass 
of  stock,  and  raised  when  their  work  is  completed.  They 
are  round  or  octagonal  cylinders  of  framework,  with  solid 
ends,  but  covered  with  fine  wire-cloth  on  their  periphery. 
AVhen  immersed  in  the  stock,  which  is  floated  in  a  full  sup- 
ply of  water,  they  revolve,  and  the  dirty  water  passes 
through  the  wire  cloth,  is  taken  up  by  a  series  of  scoops  on 
their  inside,  and  discharged  through  an  opening  in  their 
shafts  or  journal.  From  the  boiler  the  rags  are  placed  in 
this  first  or  washing-engine  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 
The  roll,  revolving  rapidly  (l.'U)  revolutions  a  minute), 
draws  toward  and  under  it  the  floating  rags  ;  they  are  vio- 
lently thrown  over  the  top  of  the  backfall  11,  and  with  them 
a  volume  of  water.  This  action  continuing,  the  rags  are 
forced  along,  and  goon  the  whole  mass  of  rags  and  water 
is  steadily  moving  in  endless  journeys  around  the  engine 
anil  under  the  roll.  The  cylinder  washer  K  is  lowered  and 
partly  submerged  in  and  revolves  with  the  mass,  continu- 
ally discharging  the  dirty  water,  while  a  full  supply  of 
fresh,  clean  water  is  added  during  the  whole  operation. 
This  washing  continues  from  three  to  five  hours,  by  which 
time  the  rags  are  thoroughly  washed  and  rinsed  by  the 
passage  through  them  of  so  much  clean  water.  Over  the 
roll  is  placed  the  curb,  a  box  covering  it,  without  which 
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the  roll  by  its  rapid  revolutions  would  throw  out  of  the  en- 
gine the  rags  and  water.  Clean,  pure  water  is  much  de- 
sired for  washing  and  all  paper-making  processes,  since  on 
its  purity  depend  greatly  the  color  and  clearness  of  the 
paper.  During  this  washing  the  rags  have  been  partially 
ground  and  disintegrated,  and  are  known  as  **  half  stuff." 

The  rags  are  now  ready  for  bleaching,  which  is  done  by 
adding  to  the  mass  of  half  stuff  in  the  engine  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  and  later  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  quickens  the  action  of  the  chlorine.  By 
raising  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  engine  the  half 
stuff  is  emptied  into  a  steep-chest  in  a  room  below;  these 
steep-chests  will  contain  many  engines  of  half  stuff.  The 
half  stuff  remains  in  the  steep-chests  until  the  chlorine  has 
fully  acted  on  it — one  to  three  days.  The  water  is  then 
drained  off,  and  it  is  next  taken  to  the  beating-engine. 
In  Europe  an  intermediate  engine  is  used,  in  which,  after 
washing,  the  rags  are  placed  for  bleaching ;  but  in  the 
TJ.  S.  the  chlorine  solution  is  added  to  the  half  stuff  in  the 
washing-engine.  The  beating-engine  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  first  or  washing-engine,  and  is  provided  with 
a  cylinder-washer,  but  with  roll-bars  and  bed-plate  less 
blunt,  and  usually  with  more  rapid  revolution  of  roll.  The 
cylinder-washer  is  used  for  a  short  time,  only  to  wash  out 
the  chlorine  liquor,  which  is  done  by  rinsing  and  changes 
of  water,  as  in  the  washing-engine.  If  not  fully  washed 
out,  the  chlorine  is  neutralized  by  the  use  of  an  anti-chlo- 
rine solution.  The  lever  C,  sustaining  the  end  of  the  roll- 
shaft,  is  now  lowered,  bringing  the  roll-bars  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  bed-plate;  the  roll,  revolving  at  high  speed, 
produces  a  thorough  grinding  and  beating  of  the  pulp, 
which  passes  under  the  roll  in  endless  motion  for  many 
hours  until  the  fibres  are  thoroughly  separated.  This  beat- 
ing usually  continues  from  three  to  ten  hours,  according 
to  the  quality  to  be  produced.  For  bank-note  paper 
twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours  are  often  required,  in 
which  case  the  roll  is  not  lowered  in  close  contact  with  the 
bed-plate. 

The  half  stuff  is  now  ready  for  the  paper-machine,  and 
is  emptied  into  stuff-chests,  and  more  water  added  until  it 
is  of  a  serai-liquid  consistency.  It  is  here  kept  in  con- 
stant agitation,  that  it  may  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
water.  Until  the  invention  of  the  Fourdrinier  machine, 
about  the  year  1800,  this  pulp  was  made  into  sheets  of 
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paper  by  hand — a  process  now  but  little  used.  A  quan- 
tity is  placed  in  the  vat,  a  wooden  tub;  the  quantity  of 
water  added  regulates  the  thickness  of  the  sheets  of 
paper  to  be  made.  The  mould  is  a  light,  flat  wooden 
frame  covered  with  wire  cloth;  if  laid  or  water-mark  pa- 
per is  required,  coarse  wires  on  this  would  cause  corre- 
sponding marks  in  the  paper.  A  thin  frame,  called  the 
deckle,  is  placed  on  the  mould;  the  inner  area  of  this 
dcokle  forms  the  size  of  the  sheet  to  be  made.  The  vatraan, 
holding  the  mould  with  both  hands,  dips  it  into  the  pulp  in 
the  vat,  and  slowly  raises  it  level  and  flat;  the  deckle  or 
frame  around  the  edges  of  the  mould  is  some  what  higher,  and 
retains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pulp  on  the  mould  to  form 
the  sheet  of  paper.  The  vatmnn  carefully,  with  a  peculiar 
slow  shaking  motion  in  both  directions,  raises  the  mould; 
the  water  runs  through  the  wire  cloth  ;  the  shaking  mo- 
tion of  the  half-liquid  pulp  causes  the  loose  floating  fibres 
to  knit  and  adhere  together.  Soon  the  water  has  drained 
through  this  sieve-like  mould,  leaving  a  wet  sheet  of  paper 
perfectly  formed,  but  too  wet  and  pulpy  to  be  handled. 
The  vatman  slips  off  the  deckle  on  to  another  mould,  pass- 
ing the  first  mould,  with  the  sheet  of  paper  on  it,  to  an- 
other workman,  the  coucher  (acconchcr),  who,  after  letting 
it  stand  in  an  inclined  position  a  shorttime  to  drain,  reverses 
the  mould,  laying  it  on  a  woollen  blanket  or  felt,  to  which 
the  pulpy  sheet  of  paper  adheres,  leaving  the  mould  (which 
goes  again  to  the  vatman}.  On  this  sheet  is  laid  another 
felt,  which  in  turn  receives  its  sheet  of  paper,  until  120  to 
150  each  of  alternate  sheets  of  paper  and  pieces  of  felt  are 
piled  up.  This  pile,  called  a  "post,"  is  now  placed  in  a 
press  and  pressure  applied  to  squeeze  out  as  much  water 
as  possible.  The  sheets,  although  wet,  can  be  handled, 
and  after  another  pressing  and  stripping  arc  hung  up  in 
the  loft  to  dry.  When  dry  the  operation  of  sizing  follows. 
If  for  writing  papers,  this  is  performed  by  dipping  the  dry 
sheets  in  animal  sizing,  a  weak  solution  of  glue.  Again 
the  sheets  are  hung  up  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  pressed, 
calendered,  or  hot  pressed,  and  otherwise  manipulated  as 
their  quality  may  require. 

Under  a  microscope  the  vegetable  fibre  is  seen  to  be 
a  cylinder,  but  the  early  mortar  and  the  later  stamp-mill 
process  having  pounded  and  flattened  it,  the  edges  be- 
come rough  and  ragged;  and  the  shaking  motion  given 
by  the  vatman  with  the  mould  brings  these  ragged 
G. 


fibres  into  contact,  when  they  become  entangled  and  the  I  motion,  given  to  the  mould  by  the  vatman,  that  the  sheet 
sheet  of  paper  is  formed.     It  is  by  the  imitation  of  this  I  of  paper  is  so  successfully  formed  by  the  Fourdrinier  ma- 
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chine  (Figs.  6,  7).     In  the  stuff-chest,  agitators  in  con-  I  consistency   being   necessary   to  form   sheets  of  uniform 
slant  motion  mix  the  pulp  thoroughly  with  water,  uniform  I  thickness.     The  pulp  is  afterward  pumped  to  the  Fourdri- 

FIG.  8. 
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nier  machine-room  above,  passing  through  a  valve  which 
regulates  the  flow  in  accordance  with  the  thickness  of  the 
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sheet  required.     Then  it  passes  through  a  fan-pump  with 
a  large  addition  of  water,  the  action  of  this  pump  mixing 
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it  thoroughly.  From  the  pump  it  passes  in  a  broad 
stream  on  tho  screen.  a  wooden  frame  of  tho  same  width 
as  tho  machine,  eo\ercd  \\iih  smooth  brass  plates,  in  which 
arc  long  and  \  cry  narrow  slits.  This  screen  has  a  rapid 
vertical  jolting  motion  or  shake  given  to  it,  which  causes 
the  pulp  to  pass  through  I"  the  vat  beneath.  The  knots, 
lumps,  atiii  niueh  of  the  <lirt  remain  on  the  .-vrccn.  ami  are 
removed  at  intervals.  From  the  lip-  of  the  vat  A  the  pulp 
passes,  modi  diluted,  on  an  apron,  in  a  very  broad  thin 
stream,  on  to  the  Fourdrinicr  wire  or  mould.  This  is  an 
endless  wire  cloth  (X)  ulmut  :::'.  feet  long  and  of  the  width 
of  the  machine  (some  are  now  made  S.J  feet  wide,  usually 
about  fi  feet  I,  running  horizontally,  And  although  a  very 
thin  wire  (doth  is  used,  it  must  run  tlat  and  level  (Fig.  8). 
For  this  purpose  it  is  supported  by.  and  runs  on,  a  num- 
ber of  copper  or  brass  tube-rolls  li,  small  in  diameter  and 
iis  near  together  :<  •  can  bo  without  contact,  Below  the 

I  11  he-  i-  a  IOML',  \vi<lc.  -hallow  trough,  the  "  save-all  "  C,  to 
oatoh  the  water  pauing  through  the  wire  ftnd  the.  small  por- 
tions of  pulp  carried  through  by  it.    The  side-frame  D  sup- 
porting the  ends  of  the  tube-rolls  is  given  a  violent  lateral 

ing  motion;  the  semi-liquid  pulp  while  floating  along 
on  tho  wire  cloth  is  by  this  motion  .shaken  together,  anil  the 
fibres  become  closely  interlaced,  the  water  passing  through 
the  wire  cloth  ;  and  this  process  continues  nearly  the  dis- 
tance run  by  the  wire  cloth  to  the  couch-rolls  F.  The 
pulp  is  prevented  from  spreading  out  over  tho  aides  of  the 
wire  cloth  by  the  deckle-straps  G.  endless  rubber  straps, 

II  inch  thick  or  high,  which  run  one  on  each  side  and  on 
top  of  the  wire  cloth,  and  thus  determine  or  form  tho  width 
of  paper.     They  continue  about  two-thirds  the  distance 
on  the  mould,  by  which  time  the  paper  is  formed,  although 
still  in  a  wet  and  pulpy  condition.     About  this  point  is 
placed  the  dandy-roll   II.  a  cylindrical  frame  covered  with 
wire  cloth,  which,  running  on  the  pulpy  paper,  presses  the 
fibres  closer  together.     If  a  laid  mark  or  any  design  is  re- 
quired, it  is  made  on  the  surface  of  this  dandy-roll  with 
coarse  wire,  and  by  running  it  on  the  wet  paper  the  de- 
sign is  tram-lcrrcd  to  it.     The  wire  cloth  now  carries  the 
still  wet  paper  over  one  or  more  suction-boxes,  I,  with 
perforated  brass  plates  on  the  upper  side  next  the  wire,  to 
which  a  suction-pump  is  attached,  forming  a  vacuum  in 
tho  boxes  and   drawing  more  of  the  moisture  from  tho 
paper.     The  wire  cloth  now  passes  with  the  paper  between 
the  couch-rolls  F,  which  are  heavy  metal  rolls  covered  with 
thick  woollen  jackets.     Their  pressure  expels  much  of  the 
remaining  water,  and  the  paper,  now  somewhat  free  from 
moi.-turc,  is  conveyed  from  the  wire  to  the  felt  J  of  the 
"  first-press  "  rolls  K,  two  iron  rolls  with  an  endless  woollen 
felt  (J)  between.     The  upper  roll  being  weighted,  more 
moisture  is  pressed  out,  and  tho  paper  passes  to  the  "sec- 
ond-press "  rolls,  9  (i,,  Fig.  7),  also  on  a  felt,  where  still  more 
moisture   is  pressed  out;  and  it  is  now  ready  for  the  dry- 
ing. cylinders  M,  copper  or  iron  cylinders  filled  with  hot 
-i.  mi  :  they  are  2j  to  3J  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  five  to 
ten  are  used,  occasionally  a  larger  number.     Moving  with 
them,  and  covering  three-fourths  of  their  circumference,  is 
a  cotton  or  woollen  felt  P.     The  wet  paper  is  introduced 
between  the  surface  of  the  dryer  and  felt,  the  latter  holding 
it  firmly  to  tho  surface  of  the  dryers  until  it  has  passed 
along  with   it  and  over  all  tho  dryers.     Leaving  them  a 
continuous  sheet  of  dry  paper,  it  is  then  passed  between  a 
scries  of  polished  iron  rolls  S  in  stacks  of  two  or  more,  to 
give  the  paper  a  surface.     In  modern  mills  in  the 
chilled  iron  rolls,  eight  to  twelve  in  a  stack,  with  pressure 
applied  by  screws  or  levers  and  weights,  are  now  used, 
and  quite  a  high  surface  is  the  result.     From  these  rolls 
the  paper  is  usually  wound  on  reels,  T,  to  be  afterward 
super  -calendered  if  very  high    surface    is  wanted;    then 
pa--ed  through  the  cutter,  a  machine  with  a  revolving 
knife  coming  in  contact  at  each  revolution  with  a  station- 
ary knife  ;  between  them  the  paper  passes  and  is  cut  into 
sheets,  the  speed  of  tho  revolving  knife  being  regulated 
according  to  the  length  of  sheet  wanted. 

The  wire  cloth  on  the  Fourdrinicr  machine  is  rather 
costly,  and  wears  only  a  few  weeks.    And  the  flow  of  water 
through  the  wire  is  so  great,  carrying  with  it  some  of  the 
very  finely-ground  fibre,  that  although  by  the  use  of  the 
"save  all"  most  of  the  water  is  caught  and  used  again  to 
mix  with  the  pulp,  a  ......  sidcrablo  waste  offibre  is  inevitable. 

The  cylinder  machine  i  Fig.  '.I)  costs  much  less,  and  can  bo 
operated  more  economically.  The  cylinder  A  is  a  frame  of 
metal  2J  to  .'!J  feet  in  diameter  ;  its  length  is  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  paper-machine  J  its  surface  is  formed  of  rods 
of  brass  quite  close  together.  Over  this  is  placed  a  jacket 
of  coarse  wire  cloth,  and  over  this  a  jacket  of  tine  wire 
cloth,  both  tight  and  smooth,  without  wrinkles.  The  outer 


or  fine  wire  eloth  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Fourdrinier. 

This  cylinder  is  placed  in  the  vat  li,  its  ends  fitting  closely  to 
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*  Fig.  7  Is  a  continuation  of  the  paper-machine,  all  on  the 
same  level,  but  represented  in  two  parts,  ou  account  of  the 
width  of  the  page. 


the  sides.  The  vat  is  a  square  tank  nearly  filled  with  diluted 
pulp  of  the  required  consistency,  with  which  it  is  kept  sup- 
plied by  a  regular  flow.  Tho  open  ends  of  the  cylinder  are 
in  close  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  \  at.  and  with  a  pack- 
ing to  prevent  a  leakage  of  water  between  the  ends  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  sides  of  the  vat.  The  vat  has  an  open- 
ing in  each  side  below  the  centre  of  the  e\  Under,  mar  it- 
periphery;  through  these  openings  flows  tho  water  that 
passes  through  the  wire-cloth  covering  of  the  cylinder. 
Above  the  cylinder,  in  contact  and  revolving  with  it.  is 
the  "couch -roll"  C,  of  li  to  2  feet  diameter,  ami  of  tho 
same  length  as  the  cylinder.  Between  the  couch-roll  and 
the  cylinder  runs  an  endless  woollen  felt  D,  which,  after 
contact  with  the  cylinder,  passes  around  the  couch-roll 
down  to  and  between  the  first-press  rolls,  E.  The  practical 
operation  is  as  follows :  The  machine  starts — tho  vat  filled 
with  diluted  pulp  and  with  a  constant  supply  flowing  in — 
the  water  inside  of  tho  cylinder  running  out  through  an 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  vat ;  the  water  in  the  vat  outside 
of  the  cylinder  passes  through  the  wire-cloth ;  and  this  con- 
tinuous flow  of  water  draws  with  it  the  pulp,  which,  however, 
is  arrested  at  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  by  the  wire-cloth  cov- 
ering, and  the  pulp  forms  a  film  on  the  submerged  surface  of 
tho  cylinder.  This  film  is  tho  paper  in  a  pulpy  condition. 
The  cylinder  revolving,  this  film  of  pulp  adhering,  it  is 
lifted  out  of  tho  liquid  of  the  vat ;  the  movement,  con- 
tinuing, brings  it  in  contact  with  the  soft  woollen  felt  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  the  couch-roll,  and  it  adheres  to  the 
felt.  The  couch-roll  bearing  with  some  weight  on  the  cyl- 
inder, much  water  is  pressed  out.  The  movement  con- 
tinuing, the  felt  carries  the  paper  between  the  first-press 
rolls,  where  more  water  is  pressed  out ;  then  through  tho 
second-press  rolls  and  over  the  dryer  between  calender  rolls, 
the  same  as  in  the  Fourdrinicr  machine.  Beyond  the  first- 
press  rolls  the  Fourdrinier  and  cylinder  machines  are  alike. 
As  the  volume  of  water  mixed  with  the  pulp  is  very  much 
less  than  on  the  Fourdrinier,  and  nearly  all  being  carried 
back  and  again  mixed  with  the  pulp,  there  is  less  waste  on 
the  cylinder  machine ;  but  as  there  is  no  shake  or  lateral 
motion  given  to  the  pulp  as  it  goes  to  the  wire  cloth  of  the 
cylinder,  the  fibres  run  mostly  in  one  direction,  and  tho 
paper  is  not  as  strong  in  both  directions  as  that  made 
on  the  Fourdrinier  machine,  where  the  fibres  fall  in  all 
directions ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  cylinder  paper  is 
not  as  bulky  for  the  weight.  Cylinder  machines  are  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  U.  S.  for  making  wrapping  papers, 
straw  and  binders'  boards,  hanging  papers,  and  occa- 
sionally for  the  inferior  kinds  of  news-print,  while  a  few 
are  employed  for  making  writing  papers.  There  are  (1876) 
700  cylinder  machines  in  the  U.  S.,  and  350  Fourdriniers. 
Sizing. — Paper  in  its  natural  state  is  porous  and  ab- 
sorbent, and  cannot  be  written  on  until  it  is  sized.  Paper 
made  by  hand  is,  after  drying,  dipped,  a  few  sheets  at  a 
time,  and  passed  through  animal  sizing,  a  weak  solution 
of  glue;  it  is  then  hung  up  to  dry,  afterward  pressed, 
calendered,  etc.,  the  glue  sizing  also  tends  to  harden  and 
stiffen  the  paper.  On  the  Fourdrinier  and  cylinder  ma- 
chines the  paper  after  leaving  the  dryers  passes  through 
a  shallow  vat  containing  this  glue  or  animal  sizing,  then 
between  the  "  size-rolls,"  which  press  out  the  superfluous 
liquid  sizing;  it  then  passes  to  a  machine  which  cuts  it  in 
sheets  and  lays  them  in  a  pile;  it  is  then  hung  in  the  dry- 
ing loft,  and  when  dry  stripped,  pressed,  and  calendered. 
In  England  there  are  used  in  most  mills,  for  drying  paper 
after  animal  sizing,  a  series  of  cylinders  covered  with  wire, 
over  which  the  paper  passes.  Inside  of  each  cylinder  is  a 
circular  fan  revolving  rapidly,  forming  currents  of  cold  air 
which  dry  the  paper;  often  50  or  60  cylinders  with  fans 
arc  used.  Various  other  machines  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  the  animal  sizing  slowly,  but  the  air-dried 
papers  are  always  the  best  and  most  perfectly  sized.  F.n 
gine  sizing  is  used  where  strong  sizing  is  not  necessary 
and  for  printing  papers.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  the 
papers  for  writing  purposes  are  sized  in  this  way:  The 
engine  sizing  is  made  of  rosin  and  alkali ;  the  solution  is 
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put  in  the  beating-engine  and  mixed  with  the  pulp.  For 
colored  papers  the  dyes  are  mixed  with  the  pulp  in  the 
beating-engine;  also  clay  and  terra  alba  for  adulteration. 
Starch  is  often  added  to  stiffen  the  paper  and  improve  the 
surface.  To  overcome  the  yellowish  shade  of  white  paper 
a  small  portion  of  ultramarine  is  added. 

Platiny-Muckineti. — Paper  hung  up  to  dry  comes  down 
very  rough.  The  early  paper-makers  pressed  this  between 
metal  plates,  and  a  moderately  smooth  surface  was  obtained. 
A  later  improvement  was  pressing  between  heated  plates. 
Paper  so  treated  was  called  "  hot  pressed."  The  plating- 
machine  was  the  next  improvement,  still  jised  almost  ex- 
clusively in  Europe,  except  in  England,  where  calenders 
arc  also  used.  This  machine  is  simply  a  pair  of  heavy 
and  strong  iron  rollers  in  a  stout  iron  frame.  Great  pres- 
sure is  applied  by  weights  and  levers  or  by  screws.  The 
paper  is  placed  between  thin  sheets  of  copper  or  steel,  and 
passed  between  the  rolls  until  the  required  surface  is  ob- 
tained. 

Calender!. — The  calenders  (Fig.  10)  now  in  use  are  five 
FIG.  10. 


to  eight  rolls  in  a  stack,  in  strong  iron  frames,  screws  at 
the  top  pressing  the  rolls  together,  the  alternate  rolls  being 
of  highly  polished  iron  and  rolls  covered  with  paper.  The 
paper  rolls  are  made  by  passing  a  heavy  iron  shaft  through 
a  hole  in  a  great  number  of  sheets  of  linen  or  manila 
paper.  The  paper,  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure,  becomes 
nearly  a  solid  mass ;  it  is  then  secured  in  its  place  by  iron 
collars,  turned  round,  and  highly  polished.  The  sheets  are 
fed  between  the  two  upper  rolls,  and  kept  in  position  and 
carried  through  the  set  by  tapes,  carrying  the  paper  after 
leaving  one  pair  of  rolls  to  the  point  of  contact  of  the  next 
pair.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  desired  surface  is 
obtained.  In  web-calendering,  for  calendering  paper  from 
reels  before  it  is  cut  into  sheets,  one  end  is  passed  between 
the  two  upper  rolls,  and  it  is  carried  through  the  whole 
stack  by  the  tapes  and  delivered  at  the  bottom,  where  it  is 
again  reeled  into  a  roll,  this  operation  also  being  repeated 
until  the  surface  is  as  required. 

Clean  white  cotton  or  linen  rags  yield  65  to  80  per  cent, 
of  their  weight ;  clean,  sound  colored  rags  make  55  to  60  ; 
while  low-grade  colored  or  very  dirty  white  rags,  contain- 
ing more  pieces  of  woollens  and  rubbish,  will  yield  but 
about  half  their  weight  of  paper.  Paper  shavings  and 
clean  waste  papers  yield  75  to  80  per  cent. ;  old  printed 
white  papers  are  used  in  making  white  paper,  the  ink 
yielding  to  boiling  in  soda-ash,  and  producing  60  to  70  per 
cent,  of  paper ;  straw  produces  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  its 
weight  of  white  paper,  while,  made  into  wrapping  paper, 
without  bleaching,  its  yield  is  twice  as  much.  Dry  poplar- 
wood  chemically  treated,  yields  30  to  33  per  cent.  One 
cord  of  wood  ground  mechanically  yields  fibre  for  nearly 
1000  pounds  of  paper. 

Statistici. — Lockwood's  tables  for  1872  for  the  U.  S.  give 
thenumberofpaper-millsat812;  value, 835,500,000.  Four- 
drinicr's  machines,  299  ;  cylinder  machines,  690  ;  engines, 
3296,  employing  13,427  men,  7700  women,  and  922  children. 
Total  wages,  $9,500,000 ;  yearly  product,  317,637  tons  of 
paper;  value,  $66,500,000,  of  which  there  were  22,970  tons 


of  writing,  value  $12,000,000;  91,446  tons  of  book,  rag, 
print,  value  $25,000,000  ;  14,000  tons  of  straw  print,  value 
$3,000,000;  39,177  tons  of  manila,  value  $8,500,000;  39,597 
tons  of  straw-wrapping,  value  $3,000,000  ;  19,700  tons  of 
wood-pulp,  value  82.1100,000 ;  remainder,  straw  and  other 
boards,  hanging,  roofing,  and  sheathing  papers,  including 
3800  tons  for  paper  collars.  Since  1872  about  SO  mills  have 
been  put  in  operation,  adding  25,000  tons  to  the  yearly 
product,  but  the  value  is  no  higher,  prices  being  much 
lower.  The  production  of  ground  wood-pulp  has  been 
largely  increased;  about  200  wood-grinding  machines  are 
in  operation,  making  about  20,000  tons  of  pulp  yearly. 

Kudcl's  tables  for  1S73  for  the  world,  excluding  the  U.  S., 
give  mills,  1497;  machines,  2042;  tons,  880,000.  Adding 
the  U.  S.,  the  total  is  2309  mills,  3031  machines,  and 
1,198,000  tons.  The  largest  consumption  is  that  of  the 
U.  S.,  the  per  capita  being  about  fifteen  pounds;  Great 
Britain  ranks  next.  C.  E;  O'HARA. 

Pa'per-Hangings,  or  Wail-Papers,  are  reported  to 
have  been  made  in  Spain  and  Holland  before  1555,  but  their 
manufacture  has  only  in  recent  time  become  a  leading  in- 
dustry. The  choicest  wall-papers  are  made  of  good  ma- 
terial, but  for  the  low  grade  large  quantities  of  woollen, 
hempen,  and  jute  waste  are  employed.  The  paper  is  made 
of  any  desired  length.  It  was  formerly  all  printed  by 
hand,  either  by  the  process  of  block-printing  or  stencil. 
Of  late,  cylinder-printing  is  used,  identical  in  principle 
with  the  processes  employed  in  CALICO-PRINTING  (which 
see).  But  some  choice  styles  are  still  hand-printed,  and 
some  striped  papers  are  colored  by  a  simple  process  which 
cannot  be  called  printing,  the  colors  being  imparted  through 
apertures,  underneath  which  the  paper  is  rapidly  drawn. 
Flock-printing  is  done  by  printing  the  pattern  in  with 
varnish  and  then  sprinkling  on  colored  flocks,  in  powder, 
the  flocks  being  the  shearings  of  woollen  cloth.  Satin 
papers  are  finished  with  powdered  steatite,  and  polished. 

Paper,  Mulberry.     Sec  MULBEKRY  PAPER. 

Paper  Nautilus.     See  ARGONAUT. 

Paphlago'nia  was  a  district  of  Asia  Minor  extending 
along  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxino  Sea  from  Pontus 
to  Bithynia,  and  bounded  S.  by  Galatia.  It  was  inhabited 
by  wild  and  warlike  tribes  belonging  to  the  Semitic  race, 
and  it  was  celebrated  for  the  excellent  horses  it  produced. 
Originally,  it  formed  an  independent  state,  but  it  was  con- 
quered by  Croesus,  and  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
Persian  empire.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  it  became 
independent  once  more,  but  was  conquered  by  Mithridates, 
ami  after  his  fall  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Galatia. 

Pa'phos  was  the  name  of  two  ancient  cities  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  One  of  them,  the  present  Kit/da,  was 
often  called  Pataipfiphos  (Old  Paphos),  and  was  1'amous  i'm- 
its  temple  of  Aphrodite,  who  was  said  to  have  been  born 
here  from  the  foam  of  the  waves.  The  other,  the  present 
/1'ijfu,  was  called  Ifeopaphon  (Xew  Paphos),  and  was  the 
place  where  St.  Paul  preached  to  the  proconsul  Sergius. 

Pa'pias,  a  Christian  Father  of  the  second  century, 
bishop  of  llierapolis  in  Phrygia;  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Pergamus  during  the  persecutions  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
about  163.  Of  his  AoyiW  Kvpicucuv  'EfiJ-y^a-ts  only  eleven 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  (Sec  Belijuim  Sncrce  of 
Kouth  (Oxford,  1814;  2d  ed.  1846).)  Ho  was  a  very  strong 
millenarian. 

Papier-Mache  [Fr.,  signifying  "mashed"  or  "pulped 
paper"],  the  name  of  an  industry  which,  although  com- 
paratively modern  in  the  Western  World,  seems  to  have 
been  previously  in  use  in  China  and  the  East.  In  its 
original  sense,  of  paper  moulded  into  required  forms, 
y"'/'/<.>'-»m<7«>  is  found  to  have  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ceilings  of  some  of  the  Kli/.abcthan  mansions. 
The  carton-picrrc  now  used  is  a  combination  of  stucco  and 
papier-mache'.  Early  in  the  last  century  snuff-boxes  are 
found  made  of  papier-mache,  and  there  seems  some  reason 
to  consider  that,  notwithstanding  its  French  name,  it  is  of 
English  origin.  In  1772,  Henry  Clay  of  Birmingham  took 
out  a  patent  for  a  process  in  which  papier-mache  was  made 
by  pasting  together  sheets  of  spongy  paper  over  metal 
moulds.  He  was  a  man  of  foresight,  and  claimed  that  his 
invention  was  applicable  for  panels,  mantelpieces,  trays, 
card-tables,  and  every  other  species  of  elegant  furniture. 
Clay  reaped  a  princely  fortune,  became  a  county  magis- 
trate and  high  sheriff  of  Warwickshire.  A  sedan  chair 
presented  to  Queen  Charlotte  gained  him  royal  patronage. 
The  principal  seat  of  the  papier-mache  industry  is  still  at 
Birmingham,  and  both  the  pulp  and  Clay's  process  of 
making  the  blanks  are  in  use.  The  former  is  the  cheaper, 
and  much  of  the  work  now  turned  out  is  made  from  ma- 
terial so  prepared.  The  superiority  of  the  articles  made 
from  sheets  of  paper  pasted  together  is  due  to  the  even- 
ness of  the  material. 
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Tin-decoration  t»  which  papier-mache  has  liccn  subjected 

has  varied  eon-idcrably  in  diameter.  It  may  lie  doubled 
whether  tin'  simple  line-  iif  hrini/c,  gold,  black  nl'thc  earlier 
specimens  have  been  exceeded  in  Jinilit  of  gouil  taste  and 

cll'ect.  Cn|ii("i  iif  paintings  have  sometimes  been  intm- 
duced,  and  fur  u  t inn-  siitijects  in  g"M --i/e  and  colored 
bron/.cs  were  ciniiiiiiin.  Some  of  Morland's  rustic  pictures 
were  copied  in  tlii.i  iniinner.  Some  imitations  .it  Chinese 
ninl  .lapanc-c  ornament  have  been  produced.  Pearl-shell 
inlaying  «:i-  patenied  in  I -• ;.',",.  The  ornament  was  painted 
on  tlie  |ic:irl  with  varnish,  ami  tlie  unprotected  part  eaten 
i ill'  with  iiciil.  The  tliin  laminae  of  shell  are  simply  fastcm-d 
t'i  the  paitially  prepared  papicr-mftche'  by  cnpnl  varnish. 
Klectro  ile|iosi( inn  ami  photography  have  also  been 

in  the  •! ration  of  this  article.     Aluminium  has  been  ap-  I 

plied  to  it.  There  is  also  a  process  by  which  colored  de-  i 
signs  "ii  tracing  paper  are  transferred.  This  was  iiatcnte.I 
in  ringland  in  I  v'.ll,  ami  it  ilc|,cmls  nearly  upon  the  prin- 
of  ihe  well  known  diaphanic  process.  The  vice  of 
the  manufacture  at  present  is  a  tendency  to  exce^-ive  or- 
namentation, and  that  not  simple  or  chaste  in  character. 
The  best  articles  arc  made  from  sheets  of  soft  gray  unsi/.ed 
paper,  fastened  together  by  gluo  or  paste,  and  stretched  on 
a  metal  surface  adapted  to  give  the  desired  form;  then  ex- 
poseil  lo  heat  of  1'lu  '  1'..  ami  rasped.  Succeeding  sheets 
are  added  wVitil  the  required  thickness  i.s  attained;  they 
are  immersed  in  oil  and  .spirits  of  tar,  and  placed  in  an- 
other drying-stove  with  a  heat  of  more  than  200°.  After 
smoothing  and  planing,  they  are  placed  in  the  varnisher's 
hands,  who  adds  !ar,  varni.-h,  and  lampblack,  and  they  are 
again  stoved.  The  decorator  now  begins  operations,  and 
the  articles  are  finished  by  a  coating  of  transparent  copal 
varnish.  Some  articles  of  papier-roach*!  arc  also  made 
from  sheets  of  thick  mill-board  made  from  pulp,  subjected 
to  great  pressure.  This  block-paper  is  used  alike  for  the 
panelling  for  railway  cars  and  for  the  production  of  imi- 
tation jet  ornaments.  (Sec  Timmins,  Itirminyham  and 
Mill/mill  lliirdirnri-  ll!*tri'-t  (1866);  Abridgment!  o/  the 
Specification*  o/*  /MVfflffoM  relating  to  Pnper,  etc,) 

WM.  E.  A.  AXON. 

Papier- Mache  Process.    See  PRINTING. 

Papilionacetr.     Sec  LEOI  MINOS.*:. 

Pnpil'lion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Sarpy  co.,  Neb., 
on  the  I'nion  I'acitic  K.  R.  Pop.  333. 

Pap'ill  (DENIS),  b.  at  Blois,  Franco,  Aug.  22,  H'lIT; 
studied  medicine  at  Paris  and  practised  for  some  time  as 
a  physician,  but  devoted  himself  subsequently  to  the  study 
of  physics  and  mathematics  under  Huyghens ;  visited 
Knglnnd,  and  received  in  1087  a  professorship  in  mathe- 
matics at  Marburg  in  the  present  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse,  where  bed.  about  1712.  His  writings  are  numerous, 
but  are  scattered  in  A<-ta  Ei-mlitni'mn,  ItecHeil  dc  diverges 
Piiti  i.  /ViiY'..n./1/iinil  Traanactioat,  etc.:  they  contain  many 
valuable  discoveries,  most  of  which,  however,  were  not 
fully  recognized  during  his  lifetime.  Ho  was  the  inventor 
of  the  so-called  Papin's  digester.  (Sec  DIGESTER,  PAIMV'S.) 
It  also  appears  that  in  1707  he  tried  on  the  river  Fulda  a 
vessel  propelled  by  paddles  operated  by  a  steam-engine. 

Papineau',  post-v.  and  tp.,  Iroquois  co.,  111.,  near  the 
Chicago  Danville  and  Vincennes  R.  R.  Pop.  1064. 

Papincau'  (Loins  JOSETII),  b.  at  Montreal  Oct.,  1789; 
studied  at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  and  became  an  advocate; 
in  1S(I9  entered  the  Canadian  parliament,  and  in  1815,  and 
again  in  IS'J7,  was  Speaker  of  the  lower  house;  but  Lord 
Halhousie,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  conciliate  him  with 
the  conservative  party,  in  the.  latter  year  adjourned  the 
parliament  to  prevent  Papineau  from  acting  as  Speaker. 
He  v.as  after  that  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Lower 
Canadian  radicals,  or  French  party,  and  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  of  18.'!7  (which  he  did  not  approve) 
was  accused  of  high  treason  and  escaped  to  the  1*.  S.,  and 
thence  in  1839  went  to  l-'rancc.  In  1847  he  returned  to 
Canada;  and  though  sent  to  Parliament  and  highly  pop- 
ular with  the  French  clement,  he  never  again  assumed  the 

hip.       II.  Sept.  I!::,    IS71. 

Pa'pinsvillc,  post-v.  of  Bates  co.,  Mo. 

Papinia'nua  (.KMM.II  s.  P.vru-s),  b.  about  170  A.  D.; 
held  high  and  influential  positions  under  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  but  was  put  to  death  in  212  by  Caracalla. 
His  works — ."i7  books  of  tjn ',«<;,, »,  a.  !  ll  ,,t  It' •x/mn'ta,  2  of  J)eft- 
nitliinei,  etc. — were  considered  the  highest  authority  in  Ro- 
man jurisprudence,  ami  several  of  tlie  most  eminent  Ro- 
man jurists,  as,  for  instance.  I'lpian  and  Caius,  wore  his 
disciples.  The  />o/f«/*  contain  -V.t.'i  extracts  from  his  works, 
but  generally  they  an;  very  short. 

Pap'pns  [niinros]  OF  Ai.Kx.txrmiA,  a  distinguished 
mathematician  who  llonri-bcd  in  the  second  half  of  the 
fourth  century  (A.  D.  379-395).  His  most  important  work 


wat  the  M«8im«Tuc<u  Iui-ayu>«i  ("  Mathematical  Cullvc 
turn-  "i.  explanations  of  earlier  mutliematicians,  with  ex- 
tract- and  bis  own  criticisms  on  them,  in  .*  books,  of  which 
li  have  been  preserved;  of  value  in  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics. He  wrote  al-o  a  description  of  the  world,  rivers 
of  Africa,  on  the  explanation  of  dreams.  (Inly  slight  por- 
tions of  Pappus  have  been  printed  in  i  i  reek. 

HKMIV  DIMM  i  u. 

Pap'tlR,  or  New  Guinea,  a  large  island  extending 
from  lat.  0°  30'  to  111°  4'  S.  and  from  Ion.  1:11°  to  K.I 
K.,  and  comprising  an  area  of  about  250.000  square  mile*. 

nmcdiatcly  \.  of  Australia  and  m-ets  tbe  Malay 

Archipelago  with  the  Polynesian  groups.  The  interior  of 
tins  va-t  island  is  almo-t  entirely  link  now  n  to  n-  :  we  know 
only  that  it  is  mountainous,  containing  peaks  which  rise 
above  the  snow-line,  and  that  its  mountains  are  co\ered 
with  immense  forests  yielding  excellent  timber  and  many 
peculiar  vegetable  products,  as.  for  instance,  the  fragrant 
massay  bark,  which  is  largely  exported  to  China  and  Ja- 
pan and  highly  esteemed  on  account  of  its  medicinal  qual- 
ities. But  even  tb ast  land  has  been  explored  only  in 

a  few  points.  IJest  known  are  the  northern  coast,  along 
the  (Jeelvink  Bay  and  the  delta  of  the  Amberno,  and  the 
southern  coast,  along  the  Torres  Strait,  which  separate- 
Papua  from  Australia  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  forms  a 
largo  inlet  called  the  Gulf  of  Papua.  The  western  shore 
of  this  inlet  consists  of  one  vast  delta,  whose  mud-banks, 
extending  from  10  to  20  miles  out  into  the  gulf  and  ever\ 
where  intersected  by  broader  or  narrower,  deeper  or  shal- 
lower fresh-water  canals,  are  overgrown  with  dense  forests 

of   camphor    1 1  ccs,  iron-Wood,    sa'.ro   palms.  oanilts,  han- 

ana-.  and  oranges,  interspersed  with  wild  nutmeg  and 
other  spice  trees.  The  eastern  coast  is  lined  for  a  distance 
•  lit  150  miles  with  coral-reefs,  which,  however,  pre- 
sent many  openings  and  afford  excellent  harbors.  The 
coast  itself  is  steep  and  bold,  its  highest  summit,  Mount 
Astrolabe,  rising  3800  feet  and  pushing  out  close  to  the 
shore.  At  some  distance  behind  these  mountains  a  much 
loftier  range  is  seen,  covering  the  whole  south-eastern 
peninsula  and  lifting  its  peaks  to  a  height  of  over  13,000 
feet.  Both  on  the  northern  and  southern  coasts  the  moun- 
tains consist  of  a  white  limestone,  but  in  the  interior  a 
brownish  sandstone  and  a  reddish  clay  mixed  with  blocks 
of  quartz  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  coal  is  found.  The 
climate  of  Papua  shows  a  remarkable  difference  from  that 
of  Australia.  It  is  rather  moist,  water  is  everywhere 
abundant,  while  its  scarcity  in  Australia  makes  many 
parts  of  that  island  a  naked  desert.  This  difference  can 
be  accounted  for  only  by  the  circumstance  that  Papua  is 
reached  by  the  monsoons  and  the  southern  equatorial  cur- 
rent, but  the  consequence  is  that  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  indigenous  animals, 
on  the  contrary,  show  only  a  few  species.  The  wild-boar 
and  the  kangaroo  are  frequent ;  also  the  bird  of  paradise, 
the  crown-pigeon,  and  the  parrot.  The  inhabitants,  the 
Papuans  or  Papua  negroes,  seem  on  a  closer  acquaintance 
not  to  be  so  homely  and  savage  as  formerly  reported.  They 
are  of  smaller  stature  than  the  African  negroes,  and  cha- 
racterized by  a  lateral  compression  of  the  head,  an  almost 
disappearing  chin,  and  excessively  thick  lips  and  broad 
nostrils.  They  have  only  a  very  vague  idea  of  a  supreme 
being,  by  whose  will  they  live  and  die,  and  have  no 
forms  of  worship.  They  go  almost  naked  and  paint  them- 
selves hideously,  but  they  build  neat  bouses  and  good  ves- 
sels with  double  lateen  sails  of  matting.  They  marry 
early,  and  their  marriages  are  monogamous  and  indisso- 
luble. A  fried  banana  is  divided  between  bride  and  bride- 
groom ;  they  eat  it  with  joined  hands,  and  Uio  man 
ceremony  is  over.  The  tribes  of  the  interior,  however,  art- 
reported  wilder,  more  warlike,  and  more  savage  ;  cannibal- 
ism is  said  to  exist  among  them.  Papua  was  discovered 
in  1511  by  the  Portuguese,  ami  visited  in  1615  by  the 
Dutch.  In  1828  the  latter  built  a  fort  on  Triton  Bay  and 
claimed  the  island  as  a  possession  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and 
although  the  fort  was  finally  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate,  they  have  in  later  years  made 
several  exploring  and  surveying  expeditions  to  the  island. 
and  a  trade  has  sprung  up.  the  natives  giving  massay 
bark,  tortoise-shells,  pearls,  and  birds  of  paradise  in  ex- 
change for  European  and  Chinese  tools  and  fabrics. 

CI.EMF.XS  PKTKIISI  \. 

Pnpy'rus,  a  kind  of  reed  or  cyperus,  supposed  to  bo 
the  I'ypcrin  iniii'i/ifir-im  formerly  cultivated  in  Egypt  for 
various  purposes.  Its  Kgyptian  name  was  pa/m,  from 
which  ftiif>i/rti>i  is  derived,  or  ttut,  and  when  manufactured 
it  was  called  tn>,m,  the  Coptic  ij/imi.  by  which  it  was  known 
to  the  Hebrews.  It  was  culti\  ated  at  the  remote  period  of 
the  fourth  dynasty  in  the  delta,  or  Lower  Kgypt.  and  con- 
tinued till  some  centuries  n.  r.,  but  no  longer  exi-t-  there. 
although  still  existing  in  Lake  Mcroni  in  Palestine,  the 
Niger,  and  the  Euphrates.  The  reason  of  its  extinction 
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PARA— PARABOLA. 


is  unknown.  The  flowers  were  used  for  crowns,  the  pith 
or  pulp  for  wood,  the  roots  for  fuel,  the  whole  stein  for 
ropes,  matting,  sails,  boats,  hoxes,  and  sandals ;  but  its 
principal  employment  was  for  the  fabrication  of  papyrus, 
or  rather  paper,  which  was  manufactured  from  slices  of  its 
stem.  For  this  purpose  the  ends  were  cut  off,  and  about 
twenty  pellicles  or  philyric  under  the  rind  of  the  prismatic 
stalk  peeled  from  the  whole  length  by  a  fine  knife  or 
needle.  These  varied  in  quality,  the  finest  being  inside. 
A  number  of  these  were  laid  close  to  one  another  verti- 
cally on  a  board,  and  over  them  another  set  close  to  one 
another  horizontally.  They  wore  then  moistened  with 
water  of  the  Nile,  to  which  gum  may  have  been  added, 
hammered,  pared,  smoothed,  and  bleached  in  the  sun. 
The  papyri  were  made  in  long  rolls,  sometimes  reaching 
120  feet,  but  the  breadth  varied  from  about  eight  to  fifteen 
inches  at  different  times,  according  to  its  employment. 
Even  before  use  it  was  rolled  up  into  a  cylindrical  form 
like  paper  for  walls,  silks,  and  other  fabrics.  On  this 
paper  all  the  Egyptian  books  were  written  by  a  reed 
frayed  and  black  ink  made  of  animal  carbon  and  oil  and 
rubrics  of  red  paint.  The  larger  compositions  are  divided 
into  short  pages  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  from 
ten  to  fourteen  lines  to  a  page;  and  when  the  material  was 
scarce  these  were  written  on  both  sides  of  the  roll.  Small 
documents,  such  as  letters,  had  seals  of  clay  attached  to 
them.  The  subjects  of  the  papyri  comprise  the  circle  of 
Egyptian  literature,  such  as  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  or 
Ritual,  when  complete,  in  165  chapters  in  the  hieroglyph- 
ic and  hieratic  character;  hymns  to  Ammon,  Ptah,  and 
the  Nile;  the  Lamentations  of  fsis ;  the  nai-CH-xin-xiit. 
Solar  litanies,  representing  the  passages  of  the  deceased 
in  the  sun's  boat  through  the  hours  of  the  night,  are  also 
found.  Besides  these  historical  compositions,  of  which 
the  expulsion  of  the  IIyks6s  and  the  dotation  of  Ramescs 
III.  to  the  temples  of  Egypt,  the  campaign  of  Kameses 
II.  against  the  Khita,  letters,  romances,  Greek  letters, 
plaints,  accounts,  the  Iliad  and  orations  of  Hypereides, 
Phoenician  or  Aramaic  compositions,  Coptic  religious 
works,  and  Arabic  passports  have  also  been  discovered  in 
the  tombs,  placed  in  jars  or  on  the  mummies.  Egyptian 
papyrus  was  in  use  in  Greece,  although  expensive,  and 
not  common  till  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  at  which 
time  it  came  into  general  use  at  Homo;  and  the  plant  is 
said  to  have  been  raised  in  S.  Italy.  But  it  was  probably 
imported  from  Egypt,  although  subsequently  prepared  by 
sizing  and  other  processes  for  the  Koman  market.  Many 
kinds  were  known,  distinguished  by  their  size  and  fineness, 
as  the  Augusta,  Livia,  Fanniana,  Claudia,  named  after 
persons  or  emperors;  the  Saitica.  Mumphitica,  Thebaica, 
and  Carica,  after  the  places  where  produced;  the  regia, 
from  its  quality  :  it  varied  from  nine  to  fourteen  inches  in 
breadth,  and  was  sold  in  quires ;  scaphi,  of  ten  or  twenty 
pages.  The  writers  used  Egyptian  or  Carian  reeds  like 
the  Egyptian,  but  with  an  ink  made  of  vegetable  carbon, 
and  a  red  earth  for  the  rubrics.  Blind  lines,  or  lines  rulc'l 
with  lead,  were  employed  to  guide  the  scribe,  and  each 
roll,  called  ru/umrn,  was  rolled  on  a  cylindrical  stick,  «»i- 
biltciiH,  with  a  projecting  knob,  corntt,  the  edges  colored 
black,  and  the  title  written  on  a  parchment  strip,  lorum. 
A  great  trade  flourished  at  Alexandria;  and  papyrus  was 
used  in  Europe  till  the  twelfth  century  A.  n.  The  papyri 
of  Pompeii  were  blanched  by  the  volcanic  eruption,  but 
those  of  Herculaneum  only  charred  like  burnt  paper,  the 
writing  slightly  darker  and  more  glossy.  By  a  careful 
unrolling  of  these  charred  fragments,  under  a  process  dis- 
covered in  1758,  several  of  these  papyri  have  been  copied 
and  several  published,  but  they  are  unfortunately  chiefly 
works  of  philosophers  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  and  of  no 
great  interest.  Papyri  occupied  much  more  space  than 
modern  books ;  it  required  above  forty  for  the  works  of 
Homer  alone,  and  the  large  public  libraries  of  Alexandria 
and  Rome  scarcely  amounted  in  their  contents  to  10,000 
modern  books.  There  are  probably  in  Europe  alone  4000 
Egyptian  papyri  and  fragments  which  have  been  unrolled, 
and  there  ought  to  be  at  least  as  many  more  in  the  sepul- 
chres of  Egypt.  In  Herculaneum,  10(57  papyri  and  frag- 
ments were  discovered.  The  Egyptian  are  generally 
damped  to  be  unrolled,  then  laid  down  on  drawing-paper 
and  glazed.  SAMUEL  BIRCH. 

Para',  in  Turkish  countries,  a  small  coin  generally  of 
copper,  worth  one-fortieth  of  a  piastre,  or  from  about  one- 
thirty-second  to  one-thirty-sixth  of  a  cent. 

Para,  the  largest  province  of  Brazil,  extends  along  the 
Amazon,  bounded  N.  by  Guiana  and  S.  by  Matto  (Jrusno. 
and  comprising  an  area  of  532,000  square  miles  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive  soil  on  earth.  It  consists  of  a 
low  plain  of  alluvial  soil,  covered  with  primitive  forests 
or  presenting  rich  pasture-ground.  But  its  inhabitants 
number  hardly  350,000 ;  that  is,  one  man  to  one  and  a  half 


square  miles.  During  the  revolutionary  wars  between 
1830  and  1840,  this  province  suffered  very  much ;  the  best 
part  of  the  population,  the  most  industrious  and  intelli- 
gent, the  Portuguese,  were  driven  away,  and  the  Indians, 
negroes,  and  mestizoes  remained.  In  the  last  ten  years, 
however,  the  province  has  begun  again  to  advance.  Cof- 
fee, rice,  and  cotton  are  cultivated.  Coal,  iron,  gold,  and 
diamonds  are  found,  but  mines  are  not  worked. 

Para,  or  Bclem,  town  of  Brazil,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name  and  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  with  an  excellent  harbor  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Para.  It  is  well  built  and  has  several 
elegant  buildings  and  beautiful  promenades,  and  its  cli- 
mate is  healthy  even  for  Europeans.  In  1819  it  had 
24,500  inhabitants ;  in  1840,  after  the  revolutionary  war, 
it  had  only  9052.  It  has  risen  rapidly,  however,  since  the 
war,  and  its  present  population  is  variouly  estimated  at 
from  25,000  to  35,000.  The  value  of  its  exports  rose  from 
£399,333  in  1858  to  £665,196  in  1860,  and  that  of  its  im- 
ports from  £414,967  in  1858  to  £529,863  in  1860. 

Para,  the  southern  and  most  frequented  branch  of  the 
Amazon,  South  America,  40  miles  broad  at  its  entrance 
into  the  Atlantic,  200  miles  long,  and  navigable  through- 
out its  whole  length  for  the  largest  vessels,  though  not 
without  a  pilot.  It  is  in  this  arm  of  the  Amazon  that  the 
famous  bore  is  formed. 

Par'able  [Or. irapa/3o\>j, a  "comparison"], a  short  ficti- 
tious narrative  intended  to  illustrate  some  point  in  moral 
or  religious  teaching.  Parables  abound  alike  in  the  teach 
ing  of  Christ  and  in  the  Jewish  Talmudical  writings;  but 
the  parables  of  Christ  (not  used  by  him  in  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  but  only  after  he  had  encountered  oppo- 
sition) immensely  surpass  all  others. 

Parab'ola  [L&t.  parabola  ;  Gr.  n-apajSoATj],  aplanc  curve 
having  one  or  more  infinite  branches,  but  no  asymptote. 
The  general  equation, 

m 

y»=a»*»»,  ory  =  oj»,  (1) 

represents  a  family  of  curves  passing  through  the  origin 
of  co-ordinates ;  the  curves  of  this  family  arc  parabolas 
when  M  and  «  are  whole  numbers  having  the  same  sign, 
and  they  arc  hyperbolas  when  in  and  n  arc  whole  numbers 
having  contrary  signs.  If  m  =  l  and  n  =  2,  equation  (1) 
represents  the  common  parabola  when  referred  to  a  diam- 
eter and  the  tangent  at  its  vertex ;  its  equation  is  then  of 
the  form 

9*~2pX.  (2) 

If  the  diameter  of  reference  is  the  principal  axis,  the  tan- 
gent at  the  vertex  is  perpendicular  to  it ;  in  all  other  cases 
the  co-ordinate  axes  are  oblique. 

It  is  a  property  of  the  common  parabola  that  every  part 
of  the  curve  is  equally  distant  from  a  fixed  point  and  from 
a  given  straight  line.  The  fixed  point  is  called  the  focus, 
the  given  line  is  the  directrix,  and  a  straight  line  through 
the  focus  perpendicular  to  the  directrix  is  the  principal 
aj-ii.  Any  line  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  is  called  a 
diameter,  and  from  the  equation  above  given  it  may  easily 
be  shown  that  every  diameter  bisects  all  the  chords  of  the 
curve  that  are  parallel  to  the  tangent  at  its  vertex.  The 
principal  axis  is  therefore  a  line  of  right  symmetry,  and 
every  other  diameter  is  a  line  of  oblique  symmetry.  The 
breadth  of  the  curve  through  the  focus  is  called  the  pa- 
rameter of  the  curve;  it  is  also  called  the  parameter  of  the 
principal  axis.  The  parameter  of  any  diameter,  including 
the  parameter  of  the  principal  axis,  is  equal  to  four  times 
the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  vertex  of  that  diameter. 
The  subtangent  on  any  diameter  is  bisected  at  the  vertex 
of  that  diameter,  and  the  subnormal  is  equal  to  one-half 
the  parameter  of  that  diameter.  These  properties  give 
rise  to  many  useful  constructions,  for  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  any  of  the  numerous  treatises  on  the  conic  sec- 
tions. 

The  common  parabola  may  be  cut  from  any  conic  sur- 
face having  a  circular  base  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of 
the  Clements  of  the  surface.  The  cutting  plane  intersects 
all  the  elements  of  the  cone,  except  the  one  to  which  it  is 
parallel,  and  all  the  points  of  intersection  lie  on  one  nappe 
of  the  cone;  hence,  the  curve  has  but  one  branch, and  that 
branch  extends  to  an  infinite  distance  ;  the  two  parts  of 
the  branch  approach  parallelism  as  they  recede  from  the 
vertex,  and  at  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the 
vertex  they  become  sensibly  parallel  to  each  other  and  to 
the  principal  axis.  If  the  cutting  plane  is  revolved  about 
the  tangent  at  the  principal  vertex  of  the  parabola  which 
it  determines,  and  through  an  infinitesimal  angle  in  one 
direction,  it  will  cut  out  an  ellipse  ;  and  if  revolved  through 
an  equal  angle  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  will  cut  out 
an  hyperbola.  These  three  curves  are  sensibly  coincident 
at,  and  in  the  vicinity  of,  their  principal  vertices,  and  for 
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this  i-™.""!!  tlic  parabola  is  said  to  be  the  common  limit  of 
the  ellipse  Mild  hyperbola.  This  principle  enables  the  MS. 
tronomer  l.i  regard  nn  elliptical  orbit  of  » cry  great  eo- 

i.-ity.  or  an  hyberbolical  orbit  of  very  small  . 
trinity.  as  a  parabolic  orbit — an  IMmnptioo  that  greatly 
facilitates  the  operation  of  determining  the  preliminary 
orl.it  of  :i  comet  or  of  a  stream  of  meteors.  If  the  plane 
whi.-h  .111  M  parali.ila  from  a  cone  with  a  circular  base  is 
in. ,ved  parallel  I"  itself  uml  towards  tin'  vertex,  the  eor- 
re-ponding  parabolit  will  become  more  and  more  acute 
until  it  pa-ses  through  the.  vertex  of  the  cone,  when  it  will 
,-ht  line.  If  the  parallel  motion  is  still 
further  continue.),  the  parabola  will  pass  to  the 
nappe  of  tin lie.  iui'1  will  then  open  out,  becoming  con- 
tinually more  an.)  more  obtuse. 

\  di-.-n--ion  ..I  the  general  equation  of  the  seconil  de- 
gree between  tu.j  variables  .-hows  that  the  parabola  has 
irtirular  or  limit ing  cones,  two  parallel  straight  line-. 
one  straight  lino,  and  two  imaginary  parallels.  The  geo- 
mctri.-a!  view  of  tile  question  leads  to  the  game  result: 
for  if  we  suppose  the  vertex  of  the  cone  to  be  at  an  in- 
finite distance  IV. mi  ibe  ba-e.  the  cone  will  become  a  cylin- 
der with  a  circular  base,  and  the  sections  of  that  cylinder 
by  planes  parallel  to  an  element  will  be  two  parallel  lines, 
one  lino,  or  two  imaginary  parallels,  according  to  their 
di-tan--e-  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

If  »i  -  li  and  «  =  2  in  equation  (1),  that  equation  repre- 
sent- a  temiettbie  parabola  referred  to  its  principal  vertex. 
Tliis  curve  is  the  evoluto  of  the  common  parabola,  and  is 
noted  as  being  the  tirst  plane  curve  that  was  over  rectilicd. 
The  Remicubic  parabola  H  composed  of  two  symmetrical 
branches  having  their  convexities  turned  towards  the  axis  ; 
those  branches  are  tangent  to  each  other  at  the  principal 
vertex,  forming  a  cusp  at  that  point.  If  m  =  .1  and  11  -  1 
in  equation  { I  ),  that  equation  represents  a  cubic  parabola, 
which  f  iii-i  -ts  of  two  infinite  branches,  one  above  the  axis 
and  the  other  below  it— one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on 
the  left  of  the  principal  vertex ;  the  two  branches  are  tan- 
gent to  each  other  at  the  origin,  forming  a  point  of  inflec- 
tion. W.  G.  PECK. 

Parab'oloid  [fir.  irapoSoAij  and  cliof],  a  volume  bound- 
ed by  a  surface  of  the  second  order  whoso  plane  sections 
in  certain  directions  are  parabolas.  The  surface  itself  is 
also  spoken  of  as  a  paraboloid.  There  are  three  principal 
varieties  of  paraboloids — viz.  elliptical,  hyperbolic,  and 
7,o/-"/"./''  -each  of  which  has  two  particular  eases.  None 
of  the  paraboloids  have  centres  except  in  certain  particular 
.  in  which  they  have  an  infinite  number  of  centres. 
Elliptical  paraboloids  are  those  in  which  all  sections  par- 
allel to  a  straight  line  called  the  axis  are  parabolas,  and 
in  which  all  other  sections  are  ellipses.  If  the  sections 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  are  circles.,  the  surface  is  a  parab- 
oloid of  revolution  ;  if  the  vertex  is  at  an  infmito  distance, 
the  parabolic  sections  are  parallel  line?  and  the  surface  is 
an  elliptical  cylinder:  henco,  the  paraboloid  of  revolution 
and  the  elliptical  cylinder  are  particular  cases  of  the  ellip- 
tical paraboloid.  Hyperbolic  paraboloids  are  warped  sur- 
faces of  double  generation,  such  that  all  sections  parallel 
to  any  two  elements  of  the  first  and  second  generation  are 
hyperbolas,  and  all  other  sections  parabolas.  The  par- 
tii-nlar  cases  of  this  class  of  surfaces  are  two  intersecting 
planes  and  the  hyperbolic  cylinder.  In  the  parabolio  pa- 
raboloids all  plane  sections  are  parabolas ;  tne  particular 
of  this  class  are  two  parallel  planes  and  tne  parab- 
olic cylinder.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Pnrncel'su§,  the  assumed  name  of  Philippus  Aureo- 
lus  Theophrastus  Bombastus  von  Hohenheim,  b.  at  Ein- 
Biedcln.  Switzerland,  in  1493;  was  the  son  of  a  physician; 
read  the  works  of  the  alchemists  and  magicians,  and  trav- 
elled on  foot  far  and  wide  collecting  information  regarding 
the  healing  art  from  barbers,  blacksmiths,  and  wise  wo- 
men :  spent  much  time  in  the  mines  of  the  Tyrol;  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine ;  served  for  a  time  as  a  mili- 
tary surgeon  in  Denmark,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Italy, 
and  then  resumed  bis  wanderings.  (Kcolampadiug  pro- 
1  him  a  professorship  of  medicine  and  surgery  at  Bale 
.  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  leave  the  placc(1527) 
by  the  Galenic  physicians,  for  ho  openly  burned  Galen's 
books  and  denounced  the  Arabian  masters,  then  so  gen- 
erally studied.  Krasmus  was  one  of  his  patients.  If  we 
may  believe  his  adversaries,  Paracelsus  was  almost  always 
drunk  and  was  guilty  of  gross  irregularities;  certain  it  is 
that  he  had  to  resume  his  wandering  life,  and  that  after 
many  strange  vicissitudes  he  was  thrown  from  a  window 
and  killed  by  the  servants  of  a  physician  at  Salzburg. 
Sept.  'l'.\,  Kill.  Ho  left  six  professional  treatises,  besides 
a  largo  number  of  works  which  bear  b  me  of 

which  were  written  by  his  enemies  to  injure  his  reputation, 
and  others  by  fanatical  admirers.  His  lectures  also  wore 
delivered  with  great  rapidity  and  publishe  1  by  hi-  hearers 


in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Paracelsus,  though  he  displav  el 
many  traits  of  the  charlatan,  lived  a  mo-t  useful  lite.  The 
profession  »if  medicine  at  bis  time  needed  reformation 
quite  a-  much  as  the  Church  did.  He  dc-tro\  ed  the  hu- 
moral pathology,  broke  the  tyranny  of  lialen  and  his 
Arabian  followers,  and  introduced  manv  new  and  valuable 
remedies.  His  empiricism  was  based  upon  precisely  those 
principles  oi'earefnl  ..li-er\  ation  now  so  universally  re.-oi; 
nizcd.  He  paid  great  attention  to  diet,  condemned  tl 
I  of  strong  evacuants  and  the  abuse  of  mercury,  avoided  the 
excessive  mixing  of  drugs,  and  strove  to  mince  (In- 
dosing  then  so  prev  ill. -HI.  lie  is  called  an  alchemi-l.nl 

though  he  i Icnined  the    search  for  the  transmutation  of 

;." ild,  and  an  astrolugist.  although  he  oppo-cd  the  -tii.lv  of 
-••gy.    A  curious  work  regarding  spn  ...I  to 
him.  and  the  strange  jargon  regarding  s\  Iph.s.  p\  ginies.  un- 
dines, gnomes,  .-ahimundei--.   and  other  "ele nlal  spl 

is  commonly  thought  to  have  been  invented  by  him  :  .-..  that 
believers  in  the  existence  of  such  beings  are  called  Para- 
eelsists;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  never  wrote  the  work 
(Liber  de  Xympkit,  etc.,  Bile,  1500),  for  he  el-ew  here  ridi- 
cules all  such  ideas.  He  taught  a  sinirnlar  thcosophv  ami 
was  a  person  of  erratic  character;  but  in  spite  of  the  quack  - 
erics  he  was  guilty  of,  he  must  be  placed  among  tin-  great 
and  useful  men  of  his  age,  when  great  men  were  not  lew. 

Pnr'achnte  f  Fr.],  a  machine  first  successfully  emph.\. -.1 
by  ISlanclni  rd  at  .Strasbourg  in  1787,  and  designed  to  enable 
aeronauts  to  descend  safely  to  the  ground  from  a  balloon. 
It  is  shaped  like  an  umbrella,  nnd  is  taken  up  in  a  collate  I 
or  closed  form.  The  ear  is  first  att:i  i;h  the  par- 

achute, and  the  balloon  above  the  whole;  a  rope  pas-in-^ 
through  tho  hollow  stem  of  the  parachute  attaches  the  bal- 
loon to  tho  car;  this  rope  i»  cut  at  the  proper  time,  tho  car 
falls  rapidly,  and  the  parachute  is  expanded  by  the  action 
of  the  air.  The  car's  downward  motion  is  thus  checked, 
and  it  descends  slowly  towards  the  earth.  In  practice,  the 
parachute  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  It  is  liable  to  very 
dangerous  oscillations,  which  have  frequently  proved  fatal 
to  the  aeronaut. 

Paraclifta,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Sevier  co.,  Ark.,  on  the 
Cassalot  River.  Pop.  of  v.  45 ;  of  tp.  579. 

Par'adise  [Gr.  <rapa{<uro? ;  Sans.  pnrnJenn]  signifies  a 
garden  or  pleasure-ground,  and  is  used  by  the  Septuagint 
to  express  the  Hebrew  EDKN  (which  sec).  Metaphorically, 
it  is  often  used  synonymously  with  hcai-en,  denoting  the 
fnture  bliss  which  awaits  the  righteous. 

Paradise,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Coles  co.,  111.,  on  the  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  R.  Pop.  1220. 

Paradise,  post-v.  and  tp..  Grand  Traverse  co.,  Mich., 
between  Grand  Traverse  ana  Manistoe  rivers,  at  tho  junc- 
tion of  the  Traverse  City  with  the  Grand  Rapids  and  In- 
diana R.  R.  Pop.  266. 

Paradise,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Pop.  2193. 

Paradise,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Delaware 
Lackawannu  and  Western  R.  R.  Pop.  622. 

Paradise,  tp.  of  York  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1300. 

Paradisi'idte  [from  Paradieia,  relating  to  Paradise], 
a  family  of  birds  distinguished  by  their  curious  plumage, 
and  closely  related  to  the  Corvidce.  The  bill  is  moderately 
elongated,  strong,  slightly  decurved,  compressed,  and  with 
the  tip  cmarginated ;  the  base  of  tho  bill,  as  well  as  nos- 
trils, is  covered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  short 
feathers ;  the  wings  are  long  and  rounded ;  the  tail  di- 
versiform ;  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  plumage  are  devel- 
oped feathers  of  various  forms  and  styles,  divergent  from 
the  shoulders,  sides,  and  caudal  region ;  the  feet  are  ro- 
bust :  the  tarsi  stout ;  the  toes  three  before  and  one  behind, 
all  with  long  curved  claws.  The  species  are  numerous  in 
the  island  of  New  Guiana,  and  tneir  number  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  researches  of  recent  naturalists. 
D.  G.  Elliot  (in  A  Monograph  of  the  Paraditiiidte,  or  Bird* 
of  Paradiie)  enumerates  38  species,  distributed  among  19 
genera.  (See  also  BIRDS  OF  PARADISE.)  TUEODORE  GILL. 

Paradox'ure  (Paradoaeurut),  a  genus  of  carnivorous 
mammals  of  tho  family  Vivcrridaj.  (See  VIVEUIIID  t:.  i 

Par'afflne  [par«m  affinit,  "little  affinity"],  a  beautiful 
white  waxy  solid  which  occurs  native  in  the  mineral  wax 
ozocerite,  found  in  Moldavia,  Wallachia.  and  elsewhere, 
and  in  petroleum,  and  also  found  in  coal  and  shale  oil,  and 
the  products  of  tlio  destructive  distillation  of  many  other 
organic  bodies,  as  oil.  fats,  wax,  wood,  peat,  albertite,  gra- 
!  hamite.  etc.  It  was  discovered  by  Reicbenbach  in  1830  in 
wood-tar. 

Preparation. — (1)  Paraffine  is  obtained  from  ozocerite 
.  by  distillation,  cooling  and  pressing  the  product,  and  pu- 
rifying it  by  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic 
soda,  washing  and  pressing.     It  is  also  purified  by  repeat- 
i  edly  melting  it  with  petroleum  naphtha  and  subjecting  it 
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to  pressure.  (2)  By  similar  means  it  is  prepared  from  the 
heavier  portions  of  coal  oil  and  petroleum,  which  solidify 
on  cooling,  owing  to  the  crystallization  of  the  paraffine. 

Composition. — Paraffino  is  generally  a  mixture  of  two  or 
more  members  of  the  paraffine  scries  of  hydrocarbons, 
C'^Use,  CffiHss*  C»Heo»  Cso.Hgz.  etc.  C^IIse  contains  car- 
bon 85.20  and  hydrogen  14.74 ;  C'soHes  contains  carbon 
85.31  and  hydrogen  l-t.(i!». 

I*ropertie*. — A  colorless,  translucent  solid,  odorless  and 
tasteless,  resembling  spermaceti.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  0.870 ;  it  melts  at  from  113°  to  149°  F.,  and  forms  a 
colorless  oil  which  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass.  It 
boils  at  about  000°  F.,  and  may  be  distilled  with  but  little 
decomposition,  especially  if  the  distillation  is  aided  by  a 
current  of  superheated  steam.  That  obtained  from  ozo- 
cerite has  the  highest  melting-point,  and  is  consequently 
preferred  for  the  manufacture  of  candles.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  dissolves  in  2.85  parts  of  boiling  alcohol, 
separating  almost  completely  on  cooling,  in  crystals.  It 
is  more  soluble  in  ether,  oils,  and  naphthas.  Acids,  alka- 
lies, and  chlorine  have  little  effect  upon  it;  whence  its 
name.  By  the  long-continued  action  of  nitro-sulphuric 
acid  it  is  converted  into  paraffinic  acid.  Heated  with  sul- 
phur, it  yields  impure  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Uses. — Paraffine  has  numerous  important  applications 
in  the  arts.  Beautiful  candles  are  made  from  it,  but  when 
the  more  fusible  varieties  are  employed  the  candles  are 
liable  to  droop  and  lose  their  form.  The  crystalline  struc- 
ture also  interferes  with  the  manufacture  of  candles,  but 
this  is  met  by  the  use  of  small  percentages  of  wax,  etc., 
and  by  chilling  the  moulds,  after  the  melted  paraffine  is 
poured  into  them,  by  placing  them  in  cold  water.  It  is 
extensively  used  for  waterproofing  fabrics,  cloth  and  leather 
for  shoes,  even  dress  silks,  which  are  thus  protected  from 
the  stains  which  result  from  spilling  liquids  upon  them. 
The  goods  are  immersed  in  a  warm  solution  of  paraffine  in 
refined  petroleum  naphtha.  It  is  used  for  waterproofing 
or  protecting  from  rust  or  decay,  and  putrefaction,  im-at. 
fruit,  timber,  metals,  cartridges,  pills,  etc. ;  for  making  tight 
the  stoppers  of  acid  bottles  ;  as  a  substitute  for  sulphur  in 
the  manufacture  of  matches  ;  for  oil-baths  of  constant  tem- 
perature ;  for  refining  alcohol  and  spirits,  by  passing  the 
vapor  during  distillation  through  melted  paraffino,  which 
abstracts  the  fusel  oil ;  considerable  quantities  are  used  for 
chewing-gum,  which  supplies  material  for  a  disgusting 
habit  too  common  among  children ;  70,000  pounds  were  pur- 
chased by  one  manufacturer  of  this  article  in  a  single  year. 
(See  PAUAFFIXKS  and  PETROLEUM.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Parnffines,  the  first  and  simplest  series  of  hydrocarbons, 
having  the  general  formula  CnIIan  +  2-  ( See  HYDROCARBO  vs. ) 
(For  a  table  of  the  paraffines  see  article  PETROLEUM.)  The 
first  number  of  the  series  is  MARSH-(!AS  (which  see),  or 
methane,  CH*.  The  next  two  members  are  gases  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures;  then  follow  about  twenty  liquids,  and 
the  series  finally  terminates  with  solid  waxy  paraffincs. 
The  paraffines  occur  in  nature  in  the  fire-damp  of  coal- 
mines, the  gas  from  stagnant  pools,  petroleum,  and  ozoce- 
rite or  solid  native  paraffine.  They  are  also  found  among 
the  products  of  destructive  distillation,  in  coal-gas,  tar,  coal 
and  shale  oil,  etc.  They  may  be  produced  (1)  from  the 
s:ilrs  of  the  fatty  acids  by  heating  them  with  alkaline  hy- 
drates. Thus,  marsh-gas  is  produced  from  acetates: 

Sodlc  acetate.     Sodic  hydrate,  Marali-gas.  Sodic  carbonate. 

NaCjlIsOa  +  NaOII  =  C114  +  Na2C03. 
There  are  other  methods  for  preparing  them :  (2)  By  the 
action  of  zinc  and  water  on  the  alcoholic  iodides ;  from 
ethyl  iodide  ethane  CjHj  is  formed,  2C2HsI  +  Zn2  +  II20  = 
Zn(OH)2  +  ZnI2  +  2C2H6.  (3)  By  the  action  of  zinc  alone 
on  alcoholic  iodides  ;  from  ethyl  iodide  quartane  (C^IIio)  is 
produced,  2C2HsI  +  Zn  =  ZnI2  +  C.illio.  Generally,  in  this 
reaction  the  paraffine  is  split  up  into  a  paraffine  with  half 
the  number  of  carbon  atoms  and  the  corresponding  ole- 
fine, 

Quartane.    Ethune.     Ethane. 


(4)  By  the  electrolysis  of  the  fatty  acids,  2C2n«02  =  2C02  + 
C2He  +  Hj.  (5)  From  the  defines  by  the  action  of  bromine, 
and  subsequent  treatment  with  potassic  iodide,  water,  and 
metallic  copper.  (6)  By  the  dry  distillation  of  acetates, 
butyrates,  etc.  (7)  By  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal, 
etc.  (8)  By  distilling  alcohols,  as  amylic,  with  zinc  chlo- 
ride. (9)  Marsh-gas  may  be  produced  synthetically  by 
passing  a  mixture  of  carbon  disulphide  and  hydrogen  sul- 
phide over  red-hot  copper,  CS2  +  H2S  +  Cu4  =  4CuS  +  CH4. 
Properties. — Methane,  ethane,  propane,  and  quartane  are 
gases  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  most  of  the  others  are 
volatile  liquids,  regularly  increasing  in  specific  gravity, 
viscidity,  boiling-points,  and  vapor-density  as  they  become 
more  and  more  complex.  Those  containing  20  carbon 
atoms  or  more  are  white  crystalline  waxy  solids.  The 
paraffines  are  saturated  hydrocarbons,  and  are  distin- 


guished by  their  chemical  indifference,  and  are  incapable 
of  uniting  with  other  bodies,  such  as  chlorine,  bromine, 
sulphuric  acid,  etc. ;  whence  the  name  "paraffine,"  from 
Jim-urn  (tffinii,  "little  affinity."  They  form  substitution- 
products,  however:  thus,  CH4  +  C12  =  CH3C1  +  HC1.  In 
the  same  manner  CH2Cl2,  CHCls,  and  CCU  may  be  formed. 
CHsCl  is  the  chloride  of  the  radical  methyl  (CHj),  which 
exists  in  METHYL  ALCOHOL  (which  see),  and  the  paraf- 
fines are  often  called  hydrides  of  the  alcohol  radicals, 
marsh-gas  being  the  hydride  of  methyl  (CIIslI).  The 
paraffines  arc  scarcely  attacked  by  oxidizing  agents  at  or- 
dinary temperatures;  when  heated  they  are  either  wholly 
burned  to  water  (H20)  and  carbon  dioxide  (C02),  or  they 
may  yield  in  addition  small  quantities  of  other  oxidation- 
products,  as  acetic  acid,  etc.  They  are  also  oxidized  by 
the  long-continued  action  of  air  or  oxygen  gas.  (See  arti- 
cle on  the  oxidation  of  petroleum,  by  W.  P.  Jenney,  in  the 
Am.  Chemtftt,  Apr.,  1875.)  By  exposing  the  heavier  par- 
affino  oils  to  temperatures  near  their  Itoiling-points  they 
are  split  up  into  simpler  lighter  paraffines  and  olefines. 
(See  PETROLEUM.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Paraguay'.  The  republic  of  Paraguay  is  situate  be- 
tween the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana,  above  their  con- 
fluence at  27°  32'  S.  lat.,  and  extending  northward  to  the 
Rio  Apa,  its  extreme  northern  limit  being  22°  20'.  Pre- 
vious to  the  late  war  the  territory  claimed  and  occupied  by 
it  extended  as  far  N.  as  21°  20'.  On  the  E.  and  N.  it  is 
bounded  by  Brazil,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  Bolivia.  Its  population  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war,  though  claimed  by  the  government 
to  be  over  1,350,000,  did  not  exceed  800,000,  of  whom  not 
more  than  80,000  were  alive  at  its  conclusion.  Since  then 
the  return  of  prisoners  and  fugitives,  together  with  the  in- 
flux of  foreigners,  has  added  80,000  more  to  the  resident 
population.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  number  of  in- 
habitants is  now  200,000,  but  nothing  like  an  accurate 
census  of  the  people  has  ever  been  taken. 

The  southern  part  of  Paraguay  consists  almost  entirely 
of  swamps  and  jungles,  so  that  the  land  is  practically 
of  no  value.  Farther  to  the  N.  it  is  more  elevated  and 
very  fertile,  fine'y  diversified  into  hills  and  valleys,  the 
former  of  which  arc  covered  with  timber.  The  country 
is  well  watered,  and  has  several  small  rivers — the  Tiln- 
cuari,  Ypanc,  Aquidaban,  Apa.  and  others — that  take  their 
rise  in  the  Cordilleras  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
and  flow  into  the  Paraguay.  These  Cordilleras,  so  called, 
are  but  ranges  of  hills,  none  of  which  exceed  3000  feet 
in  height.  There  are  no  high  mountains  in  that  part  of 
South  America,  and  the  only  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
country  is  the  falls  of  Salto  do  Guayra.  at  a  point  on  the 
Parana  nearly  E.  of  Asuncion,  where  the  river  makes  a 
perpendicular  descent,  and  then  flows  through  a  wild  and 
picturesque  country  of  broken  hills  and  gorges. 

No  minerals  of  any  importance  have  ever  been  found  in 
Paraguay.  During  the  war  some  iron  ore  of  low  grade 
was  worked  at  a  place  near  Ibicui,  about  70  miles  S.  E. 
from  the  capital. 

The  climate  of  Paraguay  is  warm,  but  generally  healthy. 
During  the  summer-time  the  mercury  ranges  from  80°  to 
08°  F.,  seldom  going  above  the  one  or  below  the  other. 
During  the  winter  the  average  is  about  20°  lower.  Snow 
is  unknown  there,  and  frost  is  almost  equally  so. 

The  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  maize,  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  the  mandioca  or 
Yucca  root,  and  all  the  tropical  fruits.  It  also  produces 
the  ycrba  mate  or  Paraguayan  tea  ( Jlc.r  ParaavajMiwi*} ; 
this  plant  or  shrub  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  cen- 
tral and  north-eastern  sections  of  the  country,  and  is  a 
very  important  article  of  commerce.  To  the  people  of 
this  and  the  adjoining  countries  it  affords  a  beverage 
preferred  above  all  others.  It  has  all  the  essential  quali- 
ties of  the  tea  of  China,  and  has  a  power  of  sustaining  the 
strength  of  the  body  not  possessed  by  the  Eastern  herb. 

There  are  no  wild  beasts  peculiar  to  this  country,  the 
animal  kingdom  being  similar  to  that  of  the  same  latitude 
of  Brazil. 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  nominally  Roman  Cath- 
olic, though  under  the  first  and  second  Lopez  little  or  no  re- 
spect or  allegiance  was  shown  to  the  Holy  See.  The  bish- 
ops and  priests  were  mere  spies  of  tho  president,  the  confes- 
sional being  used  principally  as  a  means  of  espionage  and  all 
its  secrets  imparted  to  the  government.  They  enjoyed  no 
immunities  by  reason  of  their  sacerdotal  charactcr,and  under 
the  younger  Lopez  the  bishop  and  nearly  all  the  more  intel- 
ligent priests  were  arrested,  tortured,  and  put  to  death. 

The  language  spoken  by  the  Paraguayans  among  them- 
selves is  that  of  the  Guarani  Indians,  which  the  early 
fathers  encouraged  the  first  immigrants  to  learn  instead  of 
teaching  Spanish  to  the  natives.  The  elder  Lopez  tried  to 
supersede  the  Guarani  by  the  Spanish,  by  having  it  taught 
to  all  the  children,  but,  though  they  learned  to  read  it  by 
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rote,  they  'li<l  nut  learn  to  .--peak  or  understand  it :  anil  as 
vet  lull  :i  -mall    proportion  .it'  the   inhabitant"   speak  an\ 
thin:;  but  a  fOtOU  of  mixed  liuarani  :ind  Spanish. 

Hi*!"!'!!.  It  is  to  Seli:i-n:in  I 'a  hot  tll:lt  the  credit  i-  jut 
(if  heing'thc  first  discoverer  of  Paraguay,  in  the  hitter  part 
,,f  tlie  jrew  1528.  '1'lie  L-reat  navigator,  who.  in  -eekinga 
more  direct  route  to  Peril  tliiin  was  then  known.  had  en 

tered   the  broad  c-tuary  that  forms   tin-  nth  of  t! 

.1,.    |;i     ]'!;i1:i,  and    following    the   ehailllid    of  till'    river,    as- 
cended to  tin illuence  of  the  Paragna y  and  the  I'arana. 

Thence  a-ecnding  the  former  till  Ills  little  tb-et  n-aclied  a 
jihiee  called  A ngusl  nra.  lie  was  attacked  by  a  largo  foreo 
of  Pa\a::ua  Indian-,  who  were  repulsed  and  do-tro\ed  in 
vast  numbers.  Tliis  was  the  lirst  battle,  and  consequent  ly 
the  eountrv  came  to  he  tir-t  known  to  the  Spaniard-  I 
land  :  -iia".  from  which,  with  but  little  varia- 

tion, the  name  I'a  >  a  _^iay  is  derived.     In  1  .j:i.'i  an  expedition 
was  .-cut  out  by  I'c  Iro  de  Mendo/.a — who  had  come  to  tbo 
month   of  the    I'lata  with   a  large  eolony — to   ascend   the 
Paraguay    and    penetrate    through   to    Peru.      Hut    ho    was 
heard  of  afterward,  and  an  expedition  that  was  ,.,.„( 
to  search  for  him  a  year  later  established  a  fort  and  trading. 
.11  the,  site  »f  what  is  the  town  of  Asuncion.     The 
eolonv  thus  commenced  was  never  broken  up.  and  hcneo 

lion  takes  precedence  by  7.".  year*,  as  a  contin 
European  colony,  of  Jamestown,  the  first  settlement  in  the 
I '.  S.  The  government  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Domingo 
Martinez  de  Irala,  a  man  of  great  energy  and  courage, 
lie  dealt  justly  by  the,  Indians,  and  made  himself  feared 
and  re-pccteil.  lie  encouraged  his  men  to  take  the  native 
women  as  wive*,  and  to  respect  both  their  marital  and 
parental  ties.  The  result  was.  that  the  colony  inerea-ed 
id  any  subsequent  example,  and  a  semi-civilized  na- 
tion of  a  mixed  breed  grew  up  within  the  next  sixty  years 
in  the  very  heart  of  South  America.  As  early  as  1610  the 
Society  of  Jesus  fixed  upon  Paraguay  as  ft  field  for  their 
labors,  and  established  "  reductions  "  or  mission-stations 
in  several  places,  and  by  their  peculiar  policy  gained  con- 
trol of  most  of  the  Uuarani  Indians.  They  succeeded  in 
impressing  on  the  natives  the  duty  and  necessity  of  implicit 
obedience  to  authority,  and  to  their  teachings  may  be  as- 
cribed that  blind  .submission  which  subsequently  made  it 
possible  for  a  Francia  or  a  Lopez  to  destroy  them  at  pleas- 
ure, as  beings,  incapable,  of  resistance.  The  Jesuit  fathers 
learned  the  liuarani  language,  and  permitted  no  one  to 
enter  their  precincts  who  could  hear  the  stories  or  witness 
the  treatment  of  the  natives,  while  they  published  to  the 
world  that  the  novitiates  were  the  happiest  of  mortals. 
Tliev  were,  however,  expelled  from  Paraguay  and  all  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  1767,  and  compelled  to  leave  their 
splendid  churches  and  palatial  residences.  The  independ- 
ent •  if  Paraguay  was  achieved  in  1811.  While  the  revolted 
colonies  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  were  engaged  in 
their  war  for  independence  from  Spain,  the  Paraguayans 
quietlv  assumed  that  they  were  independent,  and  declared 
themselves  a  free  and  distinct  nation.  The  power  of  the 
new  government  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  strange 
character.  Dr.  Jose  Gaspar  Rodriguez  Francia.  This  man, 
then  (1811)  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  soon  became  the  abso- 
lute dictator  of  Paraguay,  and  for  twenty-nine  years  ruled 
the  entire  country  with  merciless  rigor.  The  country  being 
accessible  only  by  way  of  the  river,  he  stopped  all  ingress 
and  egress,  allowing  during  all  this  time  only  some  half  a 
dozen  foreigners  to  leave  the  country,  and  none  to  enter  it. 
Tbo  shipping  then  in  the  river  stayed  there,  rotted,  and  fell 
to  pieces,  lie  died  in  the  year  1840,  and  as  for  nearly  thirty 
no  freedom  of  expression  or  thought  had  been  pcr- 
initted.iind  the  better  class  of  people  had  generally  been 
destroyed,  the  nation  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  left  not 
only  without  a  government,  but  without  its  forms.  The 
will  of  l-'raiicia  hail  so  long  been  the  supremo  law  that  when 
he  died  there  w  as  no  authority  left,  no  one  to  give  an  order, 
and  no  one  !o  execute  it  if  given.  The  soldiers,  who  had 
obeyed  Francia  implicitly,  recognized  no  other  ruler,  and 
wore  glad  to  disappear  from  sight.  It  was  not  long  after 
the  death  of  the  dictator  before  the  people  began  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  public  authority. 
After  several  futile  attempts  to  establish  a  junta  with  gov- 
ernmental powers,  two  consuls — Carlos  Antonio  Lopez  and 
Mariano  Roque  Alonso — were  chosen  by  a  sort  of  congress 
as  an  executive  head  of  the  nation.  Lopez,  however,  sunn 
got  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  managed  to  have  himself  declared  president,  which 
position  lie  continued  to  hold  till  his  death,  w  hich  occurred 
in  Sept.,  18fi2.  Ho  was  followed  by  Francisco  Solano  Lopez, 
who  was  killed  in  1S70.  An  account  of  their  government 
will  bo  found  in  their  biographies.  Since  1S70  the  govern- 
ment, though  nominally  republican,  has  been  completely 
under  the  control  of  Brazil.  The  treaty  of  the  triple  al- 
liance has  only  been  so  far  respected  by  the  latter  power  as 
not  to  have  formally  annexed  it  to  the  empire.  It  has  ever 


since  maintained  so  large  a  military  and  naval  force  at 

•\sunci  completely   dominate    the    country.     The 

pre-ident  and  his  cabinet  are  only  such  as  are  approved  by 
the  emperor,  and  but  lor  the  opposition  of  the  Argentine 

Kepnlilic   tin intry   would    undoubtedly  be  declared    a 

Brazilian  pro\  incc.  Of  the  Paraguayan-  living  at  the  be- 
L'immi'_r  nf  Ihe  war, not  more  than  "tic  tenth  were  left  alive 
at  the  time  of  Lopez's  death.  During  the  long  struggle  the 
country  became  almost  a  de-en  in  then  some 

attempts  at  coloni/.ation  have  been  projected,  and  efforts 
matlc  in  stall  sonic  indn-tiial  enterpri-es  by  means  (if  a 
national  loan.  ISut  the  immiL'nmts  were  glad  to  get  out  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  money  borrowed  very  little  e\cr 
found  its  way  to  Paraguay.  Previous  |,,  ||,,.  ,•:,,-,.  ,,f  the 
war  there  had  never  been  any  public  debt,  and  yet  her  in- 
debtodnoM  t"  threat  Britain  alone  is  now  not  less  than 

116, I.IHHI.      P.cMdcs  this,  ||,, .  ;,!!„.,  have  e  I,  a  I  :.-.-.  I   lie  r  with 

the  expenses  ,,f  die  war  to  the  amount  of  si  77.inili.iMiO — a 
sum  exceeding  by  many  times  the  entire  value  of  all  the 
property,  personal  and  real,  within  the  territory.  Hence 
the  country  is  hopelessly  and  irretricv  ably  insolvent. 

CIIAIII.KS  A.  \VA«iinriix. 

Paraguay',  a  powerful  and  important  river  nf  South 
Amen.  lat.  I::"  '.;»'  S..  Ion.  54'  Mr1  W..  at  an  ele- 

\  ation  of  '.l.'i.';."i  feet  above  the  lev  el  of  the  sea  :  Hows  yiiuth- 
ward  through  the  Brazilian  pro\  ince  of  Ma  t  to  < ;  rosso,  then 
on  the  boundary  between  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  and  then 
through  the  territories  of  the'  Argentine  Republic,  where 
it  joins  the  Parana  in  lat.  L'7"  17'  S..  alter  a  course  of 
about  1800  miles.  It  is  navigable  100  miles  above  the 
city  of  Corumba,  and  its  course  is  almost  entirely  free 
from  obstructions.  Steamers  ply  regularly  on  its  v, 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  to  the  influx 
of  the  Cuyaba,  one  of  its  affluents. 

Paraguay  Tea.    See  MATE. 

Pnrahi'ba,  province  of  Brazil,  named  after  the  river 
Parahiba,  which  traverses  it.  It  borders  on  the  Atlantic, 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Nortoand 
S.  by  Pernambuco,  and  comprises  an  area  of  21,700  square 
miles,  with  about  300,000  inhabitant*.  The  ground  is 
cli".  ated,  the  surface  hilly,  and  the  soil  eminently  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton.  European 
cattle  are  very  numerous  in  the  province,  and  much  sugar, 
rum,  and  cotton  are  exported. 

Parahiba,  town  of  Brazil,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Parahiba.  is  well  built,  surrounded 
with  rich  coffee  plantations,  and  carrying  on  an  important 
trade.  Pop.  15,000. 

Paraje,  post-v.  of  Socorro  co.,  N.  M.,  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  Pop.  527. 

Paralcpid'idoe  [from  paralepit,  iropa.  "near  to,"  and 
Aeirtc.  a  "  scale  "],  a  remarkable  family  of  fishes  whoso  af- 
finities were  formerly  quite  misunderstood.  The  form  is 
elongate  and  pike-like;  the  body  covered  with  deciduous 
scales ;  the  lateral  lino  straight ;  head  pointed  ;  opercular 
apparatus  with  the  suboperculum  much  reduced;  mouth 
with  the  cleft  lateral;  the  upper  jaw  with  its  margin 
formed  by  the  intermaxillarics,  behind  which,  and  closely 
adherent  to  it,  are  the  supramaxillarics  ;  teeth  on  the  jaws 
as  well  as  palate ;  branchial  apertures  much  enlarged  ; 
branchiostegal  rays  seven ;  dorsal  fin  short,  far  behind, 
and  still  farther  behind  an  adipose  fin  ;  anal  elongated; 
caudal  emarginate ;  pectorals  well  developed ;  vcntrals 
small,  inserted  below  or  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin.  The 
species  were  thought  by  Cuvicr  to  be  nearly  related  to  the 
Sphyrienas,  but  are  now  known  to  bo  most  closely  allied 
to  the  Scopcliihe  and  Salmonidie.  There  are  two  genera: 
1 1  )  I'nniti/iit  and  (2)  ,SWi'».  the  first  with  species  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Madeira,  and  Greenland;  the  second  with 
a  Mediterranean  form.  TIM  OHOHE  (iii.i.. 

Par'allax,  the  difference  of  direction  in  the  angular 
measurement  of  a  given  fixed  object  as  seen  from  di 
ent  points.  The  effect  of  parallax  is  very  perceptible  to 
the  observer  who  is  himself  in  motion  ;  the  objects  on 
either  side  of  him  have  a  parallactic  motion  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  which  is  greater  as  the  objects  arc  nearer. 
The  effect  is  very  striking  in  the  rapid  motion  of  a  rail- 
road train.  The  use  of  the  word  "  parallax  "  is.  however, 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  astronomy,  in  which  eei. 
the  term  expresses  the  difference  of  direction  of  a  given 
celestial  object  as  observed,  or  supposed  to  be  observed, 
from  the  two  extremities  of  a  radius  of  the  earth.  One 
of  these  supposed  points  of  observation  is  always  the 
earth's  centre,  and  the  other  some  position  on  the  earth's 
surface.  When  the  object  is  in  the  horizon,  the  radius  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  straight  line  drawn  to  it  from  the 
point  of  observation  on  the  earth's  surface:  and  the  par- 
allax is  then  greatest.  It  is  called  the  horizontal  parallax. 
When  the  object  is  above  the  horizon,  the  straight  lines 
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drawn  to  it  from  the  extremities  of  the  radius  are  both 
necessarily  oblique  to  such  radius,  and  the  parallax  is  less. 
Such  a  parallax  is  called  paralliur  in  altitude,  and  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  horizontal  parallax  as  the  sine  of  the 
zenith  distance  is  to  the  radius. 

As  for  purposes  of  astronomical  computations  the  direc- 
tions of  bodies  are  always  referred  to  the  earth's  centre,  it 
is  necessary  to  correct  the  apparent  altitude  of  a  body  by 
adding  the  parallax  in  order  to  attain  the  real  altitude. 
For  computations  of  very  distant  bodies  the  horizontal 
parallax  is  always  employed,  and  is  the  angle  subtended 
at  the  body  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which  the  earth's 
radius  is  the  perpendicular.  The  equatorial  radius  and 
the  equatorial  horizontal  parallax  are  commonly  used  in 
such  computations.  The  moon's  horizontal  parallax  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  celestial  body,  and  amounts 
to  57'  6"  at  its  mean  value.  The  equatorial  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  sun  is  about  8. 88";  that  of  Uranus  is  not 
as  large  as  half  a  second.  The  earth  as  seen  from  the 
fixed  stars  possesses  no  sensible  magnitude,  but  the  earth's 
orbit,  having  the  enormous  dimensions  of  more  than 
180,000,000  miles  in  diameter,  has  an  angular  magnitude 
large  enough  to  be  appreciable  as  seen  from  one  of  these ; 
and  this,  though  excessively  minute,  amounting  in  general 
only  to  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  has  in  a  few  in- 
stances been  satisfactorily  determined.  (See  STAUS,  FIXED. j 
This  parallax,  as  being  connected  with  the  earth's  periodi- 
cal revolution,  is  called  the  annual  parallax ;  the  other, 
being  dependent  on  the  daily  rotation,  is  called  the  tlliirntil 
parallax.  The  fixed  stars  and  all  other  celestial  objects 
rising  in  the  E.  and  setting  in  the  W.  have  an  apparent 
parallactic  motion  enormously  great,  but  this  is  due  not 
to  the  change  of  place  of  the  observer,  but  to  the  change 
of  the  position  of  his  plane  of  reference,  which  is  his 
horizon.  Telescopes  constructed  to  move  upon  an  axis 
parallel  to  that  of  the  earth  are  made  to  follow  the  stars 
with  great  facility,  since  no  change  of  the  position  of  the 
tube  in  declination  is  necessary;  and  on  this  account  such 
telescopes  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  parallactic  instru- 
ments, but  they  are  more  usually  called  equatorials,  be- 
cause the  circle  they  describe  is  parallel  to  the  equator. 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Par'allel  [Gr.  irapdAATjAo?].  In  music,  parallel  or  di- 
rect motion  (niotus  rectum)  is  that  in  which  two  or  more 
parts  move  in  the  same  direction,  viz.  upward  or  down- 
ward. 

Parallel'ogram  [fir.  7rap<iAA»)Ao!  and  ypaji/xij],  a  quadri- 
lateral whoso  opposite  sides,  taken  two  and  two,  are  parallel. 
If  one  angle  of  a  parallelogram  is  a  right  angle,  all  the 
other  angles  are  right  angles,  and  the  figure  is  a  rectangle. 
If  two  adjacent  sides  are  equal,  the  other  sides  arc  also 
equal,  and  the  figure  is  a  rhombus.  The  diagonals  of  a 
parallelogram  mutually  bisect  each  other ;  conversely,  if 
the  diagonals  of  a r  quadrilateral  bisect  each  other,  tho 
figure  is  a  parallelogram.  If  tho  diagonals  of  a  parallelo- 
gram are  equal,  tho  figure  is  a  rectangle  ;  if  they  are  per- 
pendicular to  each  other,  the  figure  is  a  rhombus;  if  they 
are  equal  and  perpendicular,  the  figure  is  a  square.  The 
area  of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base 
and  altitude.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Parallelopip'edon  [Gr.  7ra/M\\ri\tmireSoy],  a  polyhe- 
dron bounded  by  six  parallelograms.  If  the  faces  are  rec- 
tangles, the  volume  is  a  rectangular  parallelopipedon ;  if 
the  faces  are  squares,  the  volume  is  a  cube.  In  any  paral- 
lelopipedon opposite  faces  are  equal  to  each  other,  as  arc 
also  diagonally  opposite  polyhedral  angles.  A  plane 
through  two  diagonally  opposite  edges  divides  the  volume 
into  equivalent  triangular  prisms.  The  volume  of  any 
parallelopipedon  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  and 
altitude.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Parallels  of  Latitude,  on  the  terrestrial  sphere,  are 
circles  drawn  around  tho  earth  parallel  to  the  equator. 
Through  the  centre  of  each  circle  passes  the  earth's  axis. 
The  equator  itself  is  the  only  one  of  these  parallels  which 
is  a  great  circle.  The  others  are  smaller  circles,  whose 
limits  are  the  great  circle  (the  equator)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  zero  (at  the  poles)  on  the  other.  The  tropics  and 
polar  circles  are  important  parallels. 

Paral'ysis  [Gr.  irapoAimn,  to  "  relax  "],  impairment  or 
loss  of  voluntary  or  normal  reflex  motion  through  defective 
nervous  excitation.  This  definition  excludes  cases  in  which 
the  voluntary  power  of  motion  is  lost  by  reason  of  injuries 
or  diseases  of  muscles,  bones,  joints,  etc.  Sometimes  para- 
lyzed parts  are  the  seat  of  involuntary  (reflex)  movements, 
which  may  be  very  extensive  and  powerful.  It  is  not 
proper  to  apply  the  term  "paralysis"  to  the  condition  of 
loss  of  sensibility.  Any  part  of  the  body  containing  mus- 
cular fibres,  striated  or  unstriated,  may  be  paralyzed. 
Thus,  we  have  paralysis  of  the  heart,  of  tho  arteries,  of  the 
bowels,  of  the  limbs,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  the  eye- 


ball, etc.  Paralyses  are  classified  in  two  ways,  according 
to  their  distribution,  and  according  to  the  morbid  con- 
ditions causing  them.  Under  the  first  head  there  are  homi- 
plegia  (palsy  of  one-half  of  the  body  longitudinally),  para- 
plegia (palsy  of  the  logs  and  lower  half  of  body),  general 
paralysis  (palsy  of  the  whole  body),  glossoplegia  (palsy  of 
the  tongue),  etc.  Under  the  second  head  are  cerebral 
paralysis  (caused  by  disease  of  tho  encephalon),  spinal 
paralysis  (produced  by  disease  of  the  spinal  cord),  periph- 
eral paralysis  (caused  by  disease  of  the  nerves),  func- 
tional or  reflex  paralysis  (not  caused  by  material  disease 
of  nervous  organs),  and  toxaomic  paralysis  (induced  by  the 
presence  of  a  poison  in  the  blood).  E.  C.  SEGUIN. 

Paramaribo,  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana,  S.  America, 
on  the  Surinam.  It  is  a  neat  town,  the  streets  broad  and 
lined  with  rows  of  tamarind  and  orange  trees.  It  is  the 
resilience  of  the  governor,  has  barracks,  many  places  of 
worship,  a  fine  hospital,  and  a  considerable  trade;  but  it  is 
very  unhealthy.  Pop.  20,000,  most  of  whom  arc  black. 

Paramat'ta,  town  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  near  its  entrance  into  Port  Jack- 
son. It  is  regularly  built  and  growing  rapidly.  P.  10,000. 

Param'eter  [Gr.  irapa,  " beside,"  and  nei-por,  "meas- 
ure"], in  general,  any  one  of  the  elements  or  necessarily 
given  numbers  or  lines  by  which  one  curve  is  distinguished 
from  another  of  the  same  species.  The  radius  (or  diameter) 
of  a  circle  is  its  sole  parameter.  The  major  and  minor 
axes  of  an  ellipse  are  the  determining  parameters  of  the 
particular  curve,  but  other  systems  of  lines  can  be  used. 
The  coefficients  of  the  algebraic  (or  other)  equation  which 
expresses  any  curve  form  a  system  of  parameters.  The 
double  ordinate  at  the  focus  of  a  parabola  is  more  particu- 
larly called  tho  "  parameter,"  since  it  alone  determines  the 
particular  parabola  to  which  it  belongs;  and  this  element 
is  also  known  as  the  latus  rectum.  J.  G.  BAUNAUD. 

Parana',  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  W.  by  the  river 
Parana  and  E.  by  the  Atlantic.  It  is  traversed  from  N. 
to  S.  by  a  range  of  low  mountains  running  parallel  with 
the  coast,  from  which  the  ground  slopes  down  towards  the 
Parana  in  large  plains.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate 
healthful.  Area,  115,000  square  miles.  Pop.  120,000. 
Capital  Paranaqua,  from  which  large  quantities  of  Para- 
guay tea  are  exported. 

Parana,  a  large  river  of  Brazil,  which  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  the  provinces  of  Parana,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Minas  Geraes  on  the  one  side,  and  M:itlo  (!  rosso  ;md  (loyaz 
on  tho  other.  After  joining  the  Paraguay  and  the  Uru- 
guay, it  forms  the  Rio  do  la  Plata. 

Paranaphthalene.    Sec  ANTHRACENE. 

Par'apet  [Hn\.  parapetto,  "breast-guard"],  in  fortifi- 
cation, a  breastwork,  wall,  or  bulwark  of  earth,  brick,  wood, 
iron,  stone,  or  other  material.  The  battlement  around  a 
flat  roof  or  the  railing  of  a  bridge  is  also  called  a  parapet. 

Paraph erna'Iia  [fir.  from  irapa,  "over  and  above," 
and  </>«PKIJ,  "  dower  or  dotal  portion  "]  means  the  clothing 
and  ornaments  of  a  married  woman  suitable  to  her  condi- 
tion in  life.  These  may  have  been  obtained  by  her  before 
marriage,  or  may  have  been  acquired  from  her  husband  or 
from  other  persons.  When  not  obtained  from  her  husband, 
they  are  deemed  to  be  held  to  her  sole  and  separate  use, 
and  he  has  no  legal  interest  in  them.  When  derived  from 
the  husband  he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  owner,  so  that  he 
may  sell  them  or  they  may  be  seized  by  his  creditors.  He 
is,  however,  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  them  by  will  so  as 
to  deprive  his  wife  of  them  if  she  survive.  According  to 
these  rules,  if  a  wife's  paraphernalia  acquired  from  her 
husband  should  be  delivered  to  a  carrier  for  transportation, 
and  he  should  fail  to  deliver  them,  the  action  for  their  re- 
covery must  be  brought  by  the  husband,  though  under  tho 
special  laws  of  some  of  the  States  vesting  property  in  mar- 
ried women  it  has  been  decided  that  the  wife  may,  under 
such  circumstances,  bring  an  action  in  her  own  name. 
Statutes  in  some  of  our  States,  in  case  the  wife  survives, 
give  the  paraphernalia  to  her  in  preference  to  the  hus- 
band's creditors.  An  illustration  is  found  in  the  law  of 
New  York,  which  declares  that  the  clothes  of  a  widow  and 
the  ornaments  proper  to  her  station  shall  not  be  deemed 
assets  of  her  husband's  estate,  but  shall  be  included  and 
stated  in  the  inventory  of  the  estate  without  being  ap- 
praised. (See  also  MARRIED  WOMEN.)  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Paraple'gia  [Gr.  wapan-^o-ireir,  to  "strike  beside"], 
paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs,  and  (usually)  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk,  including  the  bowels  and  bladder.  There  may 
he  anaesthesia  (loss  of  sensibility)  or  dysffisthesise  (morbid 
sensations)  in  the  same  parts.  Although  the  limbs  arc 
not  under  the  control  of  the  will,  they  are  often  tho  scat 
of  strong  movements  of  an  involuntary  or  reflex  character. 
The  cause  of  paraplegia  nearly  always  is  a  disease  in  or 
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about  tho  spinal  cord,  iii  any  part  below  the  medulla  ob- 
longata  :  usually,  the  lesion  is  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  part 
of  tin-  :  n.)  The  .-ami-  symptoms  may 

appear,  without  gross  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  conse- 
quence of  irritation  in  some  external  part,  of  the  action 

'  I  upon  the  body.  di-ease  of  the  DO  Besides 

olcgia   in  the   above   strict  sense,  there  arc  paraplegi- 

fonu    all'cetion.j    and    p-eudo  paraplegia.       The    former    is 

tvpieilllv   exemplified    by   progrc---i\  ,•   locomotor   ata\ia,   a 

liisca-c'in  which,  through   di-ease  of  the  nervous  01 

function  in  tho  lower  limbs,  l,ut   without 
abolition  or  diminution  of  voluntary  power;    or  through 

rloa]  loss  ,,f  sensibility  in  tho  feet  and  legs,  or  by 
sp'1-m  ill  the  muscle*  of  the  loner  limb.-,  a  paraplegiform 
albetion  is  produced.  Pseudo  paraplegia  maybe  the  re- 
sult  of  muscular  or  articular  disease  in  the  lower  limbs,  of 

c  pain  in  tho  same  parts,  or  in  tho  lower  part  of  tho 
bo dv,  or  of  a  delusive  conception  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
ti,.,,"t.  E.  C.  SBKI-IS. 

Par'a§ang  [Or.  impmray./^ ;  ftn.pariung]  is  derived 

bv  Iliidigcr  (  Krseh  and  timber's  Eitcychnttdie)  from  the 
Persian  «' :>nj,  ''a  stone,"  and  the  Sanskrit  jttlra,  "end." 
Thus,  he  connects  tho  name  with  the  stones  which  on 
the  highroads  in  Persia  were  placed  at  the  end  of  certain 
distances.  Herodotus  (ii.  o,  etc.),  Xcnophon  { .1  >i<tfi.  ii.  2, 
£  6),  Sllidas.  and  lle-yehins  arc  all  agreed  in  estimating 
the 'parasang  at  thirty  stadia,  or  about  three  miles  and  a 
half.  Afterwards  the  measure  seems  to  have  varied ;  for 
in  a  liyzantino  writer,  Agathias  (circa  530  A.  D.),  we  find 
the  parasang  reckoned  at  twenty-one  stadia.  Struhoixi. 
p.  ,'iJS)  states  that  it  was  variously  reckoned  at  thirty, 
forty,  and  oven  sixty,  stadia.  According  to  Pliny,  tho 
Persians  themselves  were  divided  as  to  its  length  ;  "In- 
oonstantiam  monsnrii'  diversitus  uuctorum  facit,  cum  Per- 
sa-  qiioqne  schirnos  et  parasangas  alii  alia  mcnsura  dctcr- 
mincnt  "  (  A'uf.  Ilini.  vi.  30).  The  parasang  is  still  in  uso 
among  tho  Persians  to-day.  Modern  travellers  concur 
with  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  in  fixing  its  length  vari- 
ously from  three  and  a  half  to  four  miles  (Kinncird,  (feog. 
of  Persia,  p.  57).  A.  II.  BULLEN. 

Par'nsites  [Or.  irap<«riTos],  Animal.  In  both  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  there  are  countless  forms 
which  live  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  are  dependent 
upon  them  for  their  support.  This  dependence,  however, 
VIM  ics  greatly,  some  being  only  parasitic  to  the  extent  of 
deriving  their  food  from  tho  bodies  of  others — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  leeches,  gnats,  etc. — while  others  during  their 
whole  life  are  attached  to  particular  animals,  and  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  their  food  as  well  as  domiciles. 

/)//-<»  cunlaining  J'aratitic  Animal*. — Parasitic  animals 
belong  to  numerous  different  types,  and  it  is  quite  import- 
ant that  tho  complete  dissimilarity  of  parasitic  types  inter 
se,  and  their  relation  to  others,  should  be  appreciated.  The 
•-s  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  do  not 
furnish  any  exclusively  parasitic  types,  although  in  each 
thoro  are  some  parasitic  to  a  slight  extent.  Thus,  the 
vampire  bats  live  upon  tho  blood  of  other  mammals;  the 
bald  eagle  depends  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  tho  fish- 
hawk  for  his  supply  of  food,  as  do  tho  jagers  (Stercorariua) 
for  their  supply  on  various  species  of  gulls. 

Among  fishes  there  are  several  that  are  partly  parasitic  ; 
p.  //.,  tho  species  of  tho  family  of  Fierasferiduj  are  gene- 
rally inhabitants  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  holothurians  and 
other  echinodcrms;  a  species  of  catfish  (Sti-i/rt/iltiln*)  lives 
in  tho  mouth  of  another  kind  of  catfish  (Plalyttoma)  of 
the  rivers  of  South  America,  and  depends  for  its  food  upon 
the  ingota  of  its  host;  Apterichthy*  orcllatttf,  an  eel,  lives 
in  tho  branchial  cavity  of  the  angler  (Lophiut  piscatnrius) 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  therein  catches  a  portion  of 
tho  food  taken  within  the  tremendous  maw  of  the  host-fish. 
The  species  of  rcmoras  or  Kchencididte,  by  their  peculiar 
.  attach  themselves  to  other  tishcs,  especially  to  species 
of  sharks,  and  are  thus  transported  from  place  to  place, 
and  thereby  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pasture- 
grounds  obtained  by  their  active  carriers.  Other  species, 
such  as  members  of  tho  genera  Onlracinn,  Labrax,  Caranr, 
and  I'oroitolut,  attach  themselves  to  other  animals,  more 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  their  lives,  and  become 
"  free  messmates  "  w  ith  them.  On  the  New  England  coast, 
e.  <j.,  several  species  of  acalephs  or  jelly  li-hcs.  notably 
Dactylumrtni  i/ni'iii/iiri-in-a,  are  generally  found  during  the 
summer  harboring  under  their  umbrella-like  disks  small 
fishes  belonging  to  tho  genus  /',,r<ni<>tii*.  Finally,  the 
species  of  lampreys  (Petromyzontida>)  and  hags  (Myxinida; 
and  BdetlostomllUe)  are  parasitic  for  a  time  on  fishes,  and 
burrow  sometimes  quite  extensively  into  their  tissues. 

Many  of  tho  classes  of  invertebrates  furnish  p 
only  a  few  of  tho  most  notable  examples  of  each  may  be 
cited  here.     Among  the  gasteropod  mollusks  are  the  /•':*'"- 
coin/Hi,  whose  exact  relationships  arc  undetermined,  but 


which  live  in  tho  intestinal  canal  of  echinodcrms  ;  and 
filyll/tr  and  Kulimii,  which  are  also  parasitic  upon  echino- 
derms;  and  t'ochioltpla  jtaruiitii-it*,  found  under  the  scales 
of  a  worm. 

Among  insects  the  mo-t  interesting  examples  of  forms 
are  furnished  by  the  Xtr-/,*i]itirti.  which  arc  closely  related 

to,  and  by  some  regarded  as  members  nt'.  tile  order  Tolcop- 

tera.  Tho  true  coleopterous  types.  .Meloi-la1.  I'selaphida1, 
and  Staphylinidu;,  ure  also  to  a  greater  or  le.-s  i  Mint 
parasitic. 

Of  tho  arachnoids  the  most  noteworthy  forms  are  tho 
Ijinguatulidu?  or  Pentastomidiu  and  Acarida- :  the  former 
in  an  embryonic  condition  resemble  mites,  but  bei-oiuo  de- 
graded in  old  age  into  long  vermiform  animals  inhabiting 
the  frontal  .-inuscs  and  lungs  of  certain  vertebrates:  tho 
latter  arc  well  known  ticks  and  mites,  and  to  this  group 
belong  the  iteh  in-ert  i  \'i/-ro^.  *  *<••(/,/,  it;  a  species  which 
i>  found  in  tho  sebaceous  follicles  of  man.  c-jierially  about 
the  nose  (Dtmodcm  follimlonm)\  and  numi  iou  sp, 
typical  mites  and  ticks. 

Among  the  ci -n-taeeans  somo  even  belonging  to  the  high- 
est groups  are  parasitic  to  tho  extent  at  least  of  commcn- 
saHim,  such  as  I'niii'itlun*.  I  '..IK -limlyta,  etc. ;  while  others 
arc  not  only  parasites,  but  are  modified  to  an  extraordinary 
degree  in  conformity  with  their  parasitic  mode  of  life. 
These  are  chiefly  to  bo  found  in  the  order  Ichthyophthini, 
which  includes  the  lernccans,  certain  cirripeds,  and  s] 
of  isopods — f.  7.  '  'i/in»tttnft,  etc. 

Of  the  true  worms,  the  most  notable  are  the  leeches,  al- 
ready alluded  to  and  familiar  to  all. 

Of  rotifers  a  fe\\  •-  parasitic — <-.</.  /.'<  llntm  cat- 

vnt,  which  is  found  in  the  interior  of  certain  worms. 

The  scolice«  (simple  worms  with  a  littlo-couiplicati "1 
ncnou-  system  and  with  a  well-developed  water-system) 
are  those  which  furnish  the  greatest  numbers  of  parn-itic 
forms.  These  repic.-ent  several  decidedly  distinct  types 
of  structure  of  ordinal  value,  and  which  are  represented 
almost  exclusively  by  forms  which  inhabit  tho  interiors  of 
other  animals.  Such  arc  the  ccstods,  which  comprise  the 
numerous  species  of  tapeworm  found  in  man  and  other 
animals;  the  trematods,  to  which  belong  tho  flukes 
(f'ntdola,  J)itloma,  etc.)  and  kindred  types;  the  Acantho- 
cephala,  which  include  numerous  species  found  more 
especially  in  birds  and  fishes,  but  of  which  no  representa- 
tives have  been  found  in  man ;  the  <iordiaeea,  which  include 
species,  such  as  the  hairworms,  of  which  some  are  found 
in  the  interiors  of  animals  at  some  periods  of  their  life,  and 
at  other  times  live  freely  in  streams  and  damp  places:  and 
finally  the  nematods,  some  of  which  are  free,  and  others 
parasitic  :  among  the  latter  are  especially  the  species  of 
Atcarie,  Trichina,  Trichottphaltit,  and  Strongylut. 

The  polyps  furnish  a  number  of  instances  of  more  or  less 
complete  parasitism  ;  of  these  the  most  interesting  are  the 
EfiizfniiitltH*  iniirricanits,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  her- 
mit crab  (EujHii/iirut  pnbttcent)  of  the  New  England  coast, 
and  Palythoa,  which  infests  a  peculiar  form  of  sponge 
(Hyalunema),  represented  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
seas,  as  well  as  off  the  coast  of  Portugal. 

Tho  protozoans  also  contribute  parasitic  species,  chief 
of  which  are  worm-like  forms  known  as  Gregarina;,  which 
live  in  the  intestinal  canals  of  many  vertebrate  as  well  as 
invertebrate  animals,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  the 
intestines  of  insects — e.  g.  beetles,  cockroaches,  etc. 

The  number  of  species  of  parasitic  animals  is  very  large, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  that  almost  all 
forms  act  as  the  hosts  of  a  number  of  different  species, 
nearly  fifty  having  been  found  in  man  alone. 

It  will  bo  thus  seen,  even  from  the  few  examples  cited, 
that  parasitic  animals  belong  to  numerous  diverse  types 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  that  they  have,  therefore,  noth- 
ing in  common  except  tho  physiological  character  of 
dependence  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  subsistence  upon 
other  animals,  it  thus  becomes  evident,  too,  that  their 
origin  is  from  a  number  of  different  sources,  and  that  if 
the  theory  of  evolution  is  assumed  they  have  become  de- 
veloped from  as  many  different  free-living  types  as  there 
are  independent  types  of  structure. 

Degrees  and  Manner  of  Parasititm. — There  are  all  de- 
grees of  parasitism,  from  simple  attachment  for  the  time 
being  for  some  purpose  or  other,  to  permanent  habitation 
in  the  interior  of  another  animal.  The  animals  exhibiting 
theso  differences  have  been  separated  by  Van  Bcneden 
under  the  terms  '•  messmates,"  "  mutualists,"  and  "  para- 
sites proper." 

The  messmate  "  is  he  who  is  received  at  the  table  of  his 
neighbor  to  partake  with  him  of  the  produce  of  his  day's 
fishing."  To  this  category  belong,  then,  those  forms  which 
partake  of  tho  nutriment  imbibed  or  provided  by  the  host, 
but  which  do  not  attack  directly  their  host,  and  which  are 
gem-rally  comparatively  little  modified.  Some  are  free, 
such  as  the  J'innollicm  of  mollusks,  etc.,  the  t'ieratfer 
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and  Enchelyophis  of  the  echinoderms,  and  the  sucking- 
fishes  or  Remorse.  Others  are  fixed,  such  as  the  cirripeds 
and  certain  raollusks  and  polyps. 

The  mutualists,  according  to  Van  Bencden,  are  those 
"animals  which  live  on  each  other,  without  being  either 
parasites  or  messmates  ;  many  of  them  are  towed  along  by 
others ;  some  render  each  other  mutual  services  ;  others, 
again,  take  advantage  of  some  assistance  which  their  com- 
panions can  give  them  ;  some  afford  each  other  an  asylum ; 
and  some  are  found  which  have  sympathetic  bonds  that 
always  draw  them  together."  Such  are  the  Rieinidae  or 
bird-lice,  Oaliyi,  Arguli,  and  other  crustaceans. 

The  parasite,  according  to  the  same  author,  "  is  he  whose 
profession  it  is  to  live  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbor,  and 
whoso  only  employment  consists  in  taking  advantage  of 
him,  but  prudently,  so  as  not  to  endanger  his  life.  He  is 
a  pauper  who  needs  help,  lest  he  should  die  on  the  public 
highway,  but  who  practises  the  precept  not  to  kill  the  fowl 
in  order  to  get  the  eggs."  Of  this  kind  are  the  typical 
Entozoa  as  well  as  Ectozoa. 

Scarcely  any  portion  of  the  body  is  free  from  the 
intrusion  of  parasites.  The  different  regions  of  the  ex- 
terior are  often  infested  by  kinds  peculiar  to  each,  while 
almost  every  organ  and  system  in  the  interior  has  its  spe- 
ciiil  parasites.  These  have  been  discriminated  by  Davuino 
into  the  following  groups:  (1)  Those  forms  which  are 
found  in  a  free  state  in  the  cavities  or  passages  which 
mutually  communicate  with  the  exterior — i.  c.  <i,  the  res- 
piratory passages,  b,  the  digestive  passages,  c.  the  biliary 
passages,  and  d,  the  urinary  passages;  (2)  those  which 
are  contained  in  closed  cavities,  natural  or  accidental,  such 
as  a,  the  blood-vessels,  and  6,  the  serous  cavities  j  (3)  those 
which  belong  especially  to  some  organic  system — e.  g.  a, 
the  nervous  system,  b,  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  c,  the 
lymphatic  ganglia  or  glandules,  and  d,  the  interorganic 
cellular  tissue  ;  and  (4)  those  which  affect  complex  organs, 
such  as  a,  the  eye,  b,  the  genital  organs. 

Development  nnd  Acquisition  of  Parasitic  Habits. — How 
parasitic  animals  became  developed  in  the  interior  of  others 
was  for  a  long  time  a  mystery,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
very  generally  supposed  that  they  wore  of  spontaneous 
origin  or  the  result  of  pathological  phenomena.  It  is  now, 
however,  well  known  that  their  lineage  is  a  legitimate  one, 
and  that  they  are  passed  from  one  animal  to  another.  The 
eggs  laid  are  very  numerous,  and  a  portion  of  these,  find- 
ing their  way  into  a  proper  abode,  become  developed. 
Many  parasites  pass  through  two  or  more  stages,  and 
in  different  kinds  of  animals,  before  attaining  their 
full  development.  There  are,  for  example,  two  species  of 
tapeworms  which  are  tolerably  common  in  man — i.  e. 
T;nna  solinm  and  Tirniit  medio-caneUata.  These  are 
found  in  the  intestinal  cavity  in  a  fully-developed  con- 
dition and  with  numerous  segments,  in  which  are  devel- 
oped eggs,  and  which  become  from  time  to  time  detached. 
In  the  common  hog  and  cattle  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
muscles  bladder-like  sacs  connected  with  a  head.  The 
head  in  the  entozoon  of  the  hog  resembles  that  of  the 
Tif.nln  solinm,  while  that  in  the  one  of  the  cattle  is  similar 
to  the  head  of  the  Tfenia  medio-caneUata.  It  is  found, 
further,  by  experiment  and  by  feeding,  that  these  cysts 
from  the  hog  are  developed  into  the  T;min  n»r<iun,  and 
those  from  the  cow  into  the  Tienia  mcdio-canellata.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  the  tapeworms  of  man  are  at  least 
mainly  derived  from  these  respective  animals,  and  that 
they  are  the  result  of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  hog  or  beef, 
Mutatis  mutandis,  in  a  raw  or  imperfectly  cooked  state.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hog  and  the  cattle  have  evidently  de- 
rived these  eysts  from  having  eaten  the  eggs  evacuated 
from  man  or  some  other  animal  with  their  food,  and  these 
eggs  have  been  taken  up  by  the  circulation,  and  developed 
in  the  parts  affected  in  the  form  of  cysts  or  embryos  of 
tapeworms  ;  in  this  condition  they  remain  until  transferred 
to  a  congenial  host;  and  of  course  a  very  large  proportion 
fail  to  be  developed. 

The  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation,  as  regards 
tapeworms  at  least,  received  blows  successively  from  Gotze, 
Siebold,  and  KUchenmeister.  Ephraim  Gotze  first  noticed 
the  similarity  between  the  head  of  the  tapeworm  of  the 
eat  (Tienia  crasiicollis)  and  of  the  eysticercus  of  the  liver 
of  the  rat  and  mouse  (Cyiticenui  fasciolaris).  C.  T.  von 
Siebold  in  1848  suggested  that  all  the  Cystica,  or  sack- 
bearing  Entozoa,  were  simply  the  larval  forms  of  tape- 
worm. Finally,  F.  KUchenmeister  in  1851  verified  these 
statements  by  experiments.  Thus,  he  gave  to  a  dog  the 
hydatids  found  in  the  mesentery  of  a  hare  (Cyitieereui 
pisiformis),  and  on  dissecting  the  dog  after  several  weeks 
found  therein  the  Tienia  serrata  in  a  transition  state  be- 
tween the  Cysticercns  form  and  the  adult  Tienia  form.  Later, 
the  Cysticercus  cellulosK  of  the  hog  was  given  to  a  crim- 
inal who  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  KUchenmeis- 
ter, and  it  was  found  on  his  execution  that  the  Tsenia  ao- 


lium  had  been  developed.     Numerous  later  experiments 
have  amply  confirmed  the  conclusions  thus  attained. 

Literature.— P.  J.  van  lieneden  (Animal  I'arusites  and 
Messmates,  1876),  and  those  of  C.  M.  Diesing  (Syitema 
Helminthum,  1850-51),  C.  Davaine  (Traite  den  Entozoaires 
et  den  Maladies  vermineuses  dc  i'Homme  et  dcs  Animanx 
domestir/ues,  1860),  T.  S.  Cobbold  (Entozoa,  an  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  Hclmintholoffy,  with  reference,  more  particu- 
larly, to  the  Internal  Parasite*  of  Man,  London,  1864),  and 
Rudolf  Leuckart  (Die  menschtichen  Parasiten,  nnd  die  von 
ihnen  herrilfirenden  Kranl-heiten,  Leipsic  and  Heidelberg, 
1864,  etc.).  See  also  ASCARIS,  CESTOID  WORMS,  ENTOZOA, 
H^MATOZOA,  HYDATID,  TAPEWORM,  etc.  THEODORE  (JILL. 

Parasites,  Human.  The  number  of  parasites  which 
have  been  discovered  in  or  on  the  human  body,  and  which 
are  liable  to  trouble  man,  is  considerable.  Probably  few, 
however,  are  entirely  exempt  from  intrusion.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  species  which  have  been  recognized  by  various 
authors  as  entozoic  or  cctozoic  : 

I.  Entozoa, or  Parasites  living  in  the  Interior  of  the  Body. 
CLASS  ARACHNOIDEA. 

ORDER  LINGUATULIDA. 
Family  Pentastomidae. 

Pcntfistomitiii  tKnioidcs,  Rudolphi  =  Pentastomum  denti- 
culatum,  Rudolphi. 

constrictum,  Siebold. 

CLASS  PLATYIIELMIOTIIES. 

ORDER  CESTODES. 
Family  Tajniadce. 

Tienia  (  Tienia)  solium,  Linnoms  (adult). 

(Larva)  =  Cysticercus  cellulosff,  Rudolphi.     Occurs 

rarely  in  the  brain  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

(Tirnia)     hydatigera    Pallas  =  Tirnia    marginata, 

Batsch  =  Cysticercus  tenuicollis,  Rudolphi.  Larva,  only 
in  man. 

(Acanthotrias)  acanthotriaa,  Weinland.    Larva  only. 

(Tffniarhynchits)    mcdio-canellata,    KUchenmeister. 

Derived  from  eysticercus  of  beef. 

(Echinococcifcr)  echinoccua,    Siebold  =  Echinoccus 

hominis,  Rudolphi. 

(Diplacanthns)    nana,  Siebold  —  Tivnia   tegyptiaca, 

Bilharz. 

(Hymenolepis)    flaropunctata,   Weinland  =   Tienia 

flavomacnlnta,  Molin. 

( ?)  lophosoma,  Cobbold. 

Family  Bothriocephalidac. 

fintkriocepkalus  latua,  Bremser. 
Bothriocephalm  cordatus,  Leuckart. 

ORDER  TREMATODES. 
Family  Distomidae. 

Distomnm  hepaticnm  (Linn.)  =  Fasciola  hepcttica,  Linn. 
Distomnin.  crassum,  Busk  =  Dicroc&lium  Buskii,  Wein- 
land. 

Distomnm  lanccolatum,  Mehlis. 
Distoma   hiematobium,  Bilharz  =  Gifntccophorus    lisemnto- 

bins,  Diesing  =  Ililharzia  hiematobia,  Cobbold. 
Distoma  hetcrophyea,  Siebold  and  Bilharz  =  Dicrocu'linni 
heterophyes,  Weinland  =  Hctcrophyes  segyptiaca,  Cob- 
bold. 
Tetrastoma  renale,  Delle  Chiaje.      Doubtful;  supposed  to 

be  the  young  of  a  Potystoma. 

Polytttoma  pinfjuicolu,  Zeder  =  Hexathyridium  pint/nicola, 
Treutler.  Doubtful;  according  to  Gervais  and  Van 
Beneden,  a  form  of  Pentastomum  denticulatnm. 
Polyst(tma  venarum,  Zeder  —  Ifexathyridium  renttritm, 
Treutler.  Doubtful ;  according  to  Davaine,  the  young 
of  l-tistomnm  lanceolatum . 

Disto'it't  "f>ltthtifmobium,  Diesing  =  Distoma  oculi  hu- 
iituni,  Gescheidt.  Doubtful;  according  to  Leuckart, 
the  young  of  Distoma  lanceolatum. 

CLASS  NEMATELMINTHES. 

ORDER  NEMATODES. 
Family  Ascaridas. 
Ascarie  himbricoides,  Linn83us  =  Lambricvi  teree  hominit, 

Tyson. 

Ascnris  mystax,  Rudolphi  =  Ascaris  alata,  Bellingham. 
Oxynrii*   vermicularis,    Bremser  =  Ascaris    vermicularis, 

Linnaeus. 
Family  Strongylidae. 

Stront/yliu  ijigat,  Rudolphi  =  Enetronyylus  yigas,  Diesing 

=  liUniln'icux  in  renibuft,  Blasius. 
StronyyluH    f/urtdridentatns,    Siebold  =  Sclerostoma    dno- 

denale,  Cobbold  =  Anchyloatoma  duodenale,  Dubini. 
Strongylus   bronchialis,  Cobbold  =  Stroagylut   longccayi- 

it'it/iH,  Diesing. 
Family  Trichocephalidao. 

Trichoccphalus    diipar,     Rudolphi  =  Atcaris    trichiura, 

Linnanis  =  TrichocepJtalns  hominis,  Giize. 
Trichina  spiralis,  Owen  =  Pseudalius  trichina, Davaine. 
Family  Filariida;. 
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t'il'iriii  MI  ilini-HKin,  (imclin  =  Filiiriii  ilractmculut,  lirclu- 
ser  ~~  l>r<i<-un'  M/.'  .  CobbdbL 

t'i/iiriii  ui-itli,  licrvais  and  Van  llrn,  .1,  i,  llnimncu- 
litn  in'itfi,  hie-in;;  /t,->ii-tini-it/ii"  /'"',  ( 'xblmld.  l.arvu. 

Film-in  neiili  liniiinui,  XorJuialllla.  t'ilari/t  lentil,  Die- 
sing.  Larva. 

.V-  ••/!:,  Uaincy  and  Bristuwo  ----  t'ilaria 

traehcnlii,  Cubbold.     Larva. 

CLASS  IMTSOKIA. 

Pariimi'-iinn  ,--,//.  Malmsten. 

CVrcojnoMM  <> r <*<•<!•  n**.  il;i--:il,  Leuckart. 

t'i  i •<•"»(' .im«    mltiiiiK,  Khrcnbcr;.',  Wcdl,  Lcuckart. 

CereomotUU  /(".."''if'*,  I'avaine  ('' re-, ./.'.im*  inti'itintllie, 
l.amb!.  ll'ilnntiititim  cull,  LlK'hmaun  l'iini,>"  •  •/"/([ 
•  •ill!,  Malm-t,  n. 

'I',-;,'!:',!,!!!}!,!*  riii/uinl!*,  Donne,  Davivinc,  Leuck;irt,  Kiil- 
liker. 

II.   Ectozvn,  in-  I'urtiaitfs  on  thr.  Exterior  of  the  Body. 
CLASS    I.NSF.CTA. 

OllOLll    IlKMirTKHA. 

Family  Pediculidu}. 

/'*  <li<-nln>t  i-it^itin,  Degler.     The  head  louso. 
Ptdiculm  veitimtnti,  Burin.     The  body  louse. 
Phthiriui pubie  (Linn.).     The  crab  louso. 

ORDER  DIPTERA. 
Family  Pulici.hc. 

I'n/e.r  irritant.    The  common  flea. 

SiircopiyUu  jHit'trnnH.  The  chiggerof  tropical  America. 
CLASS  AKACIINOIDEA. 

1:1:111:1:    ACAIIINA. 

Family  Dcmodicidir. 

It.  in"il, .<•  /',.///. •nfl>l-Kiit)  Owen.     The  pimple  mite. 
Family  Acarid;e. 

Siin-iiiitiK  nenliii  i,  DeL'lcr.     The  itch  mite. 

Numerous  other  animals  are  more  or  less  parasitic  on 
man — c.  y.  the  common  bedbug,  mosquitoes,  gnats — but 
the  present  enumeration  is  only  intended  to  include  those 
that  make  a  prolonged  abode  on  his  person.  Even  of  these, 
seMTal  of  the  Kntozoa  are  doubtful,  but  all  those  admitted 
by  Cohhold  are  given.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Parasol.     See  UMBRELLA  AND  PARASOL. 

Parcte.     See  FATES. 

I'iirrh'im,  town  of  Germany,  in  Mecklenburg-Scliwe- 
rin,  on  the  Elbe,  has  some  manufactures  of  leather  and 
ml  large  breweries  and  distilleries.     Pop.  7142. 

Parch'ment  [1'r.  jun-i-ftemin]  is  not  really  leather :  it 
is  miTfly  the  well-cleansed  and  carefully  dried  skins  of 
hares,  rabbits,  calves  asses,  or  sheep.  Common  parchment 
is  prepared  from  sheep-skins,  but  vellum,  a  far  finer  vari- 
ety, is  made  from  the  skins  of  young  calves,  goats,  or  still- 
born lambs.  Sheep-skins  are  often  split  and  made  to  yield 
twi>  sheets  of  parcninent.  The  skins  are  soaked  in  water 
und  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  milk  of  lime.  The 
wool  or  hair  is  then  removed,  the  skins  are  washed,  planed 
with  a  sharp  knife  to  remove  superfluous  parts,  and  then 
stretched  on  frames  singly  and  dried  in  the  air.  For 
bookbinders'  use  the  dried  parchment  is  planed  to  impart 
a  rough  surface,  capable  of  being  dyed  or  written  upon. 
The  dried  parchment  is  finally  dusted  over  with  chalk  and 
rubbed  with  pumiee-stone.  Drum-heads  are  made  from 
calves'  skins,  heads  of  kettle-drums  from  asses'  skins, 
sieves  for  gunpowder-mills  from  hogs'  skins.  Parchment 
was  known  long  before  the  invention  of  paper.  The  name 
is  derive, 1  from  the  city  of  Pergiuiius  in  AMU  Minor.  It  is 
now  made  at  Hentheim  and  Schuttorf  in  Hanover,  at  Augs- 
b:ir_'.  Nuremberg,  liroslau,  and  Uantzio,  and  in  Holland, 
England,  and  France.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Par'deeville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Wis.,  on 
St.  Paul  and  Milwaukee  II.  K.  Pop.  205. 

Pardessus'  (.IIMN  MUIIK),  b.  at  Blois,  France,  Aug. 
11.  1772:  studied  jurisprudence;  became  mayor  of  Blois 
in  isiij  j  number  of  the  legislative  awembly  In  1807:  pro- 
feaior  of  men-untile  law  at  Paris  iu  isio:  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies  1815-16  and  1824-27,  but  retired  from 
public  life  afier  the  revolution  of  1830,  and  d.  on  his  cs- 
Utei  near  ISlois  May  26.  Is;,:),  liy  his  numerous  works, 
<>(  which  the  most  prominent  are  Trmti  iu  Stnitudtt 
(1806),  Trnitf  ,/,.  Contrat  «t  dtt  L*tttn  it,-  fl,,,,,,,,.  (1809), 
Kli'mintK  ile  Jurisprudence  commcrrin/r  (1911),  Court  de 
lln.il  eiiiiimei -i-iiit  \  |S|  |  HI),  I',, ll,-,-t;,,n  ,/,„  /.,,; 
""'"  '•  (8  vols.,  1828-45),  Ui  tt  Coutumet 

tie  In  Mir  (1SI7).  ,  tc.,  he  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
Frenon  Jnrlipntdenoe. 

Par'doe  (JULIA),  b.  1806  in  Beverley.  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land :  produced  a  volume  of  poems  when  thirteen  years 
old,  and  afterwards  novels,  volumes  of  travel,  and  histori- 
cal works — Louit  XIV.  and  the  t'mirt  nf  Fi-mice,  etc.     In 
-lie  received  a  civil-list  pension.     L>.  Nov.  26,  Istl2. 


Par'don,  in  law.  Tins  as  generally  understood  is  an 
act  proceeding  from  the  rxemtive  department  of  a  govern- 
ment, which  relieves  an  in<li\  iililal  Iroln  tin-  jicnal  confo- 
quenees  of  a  crime  which  he  has  committed.  A  diwtinc- 
tion  i>  taken  between  a  i  c|.i  icvc  and  a  par, Ion.  The-  former 
is  the  sii-p,  n-i,,n  of  a  sentence  for  a  time,  while  the  latter 
entirely  remove-  its  effect.  A  pardon  maybe  r>,ii-i>lei  i -1 
under  two  general  divisions :  I.  Its  nature  and  eftWt  :  11. 
The  mode  of  granting  an, I  making  use  of  it. 

I.  The  nature  of  a  par, Ion  is  to  Mot  out  the  offence  to 
which  it  is  applied  and  to  treat  the  wrongful  act  n>  though 
it  had  never  existed.  If  L'ranled  lie),,,,  eotn  idion,  it  pre- 
vents any  of  the  penalties  ami  ili^ahililie*  con-e'j  neiit  upon 
'  conviction  from  attaching:  if  granted  alter  conviction,  it 
removes  the  penalties  ami  disabilities  and  re.-ton  -  t)i,  ,,f 
fender  to  all  civil  rights.  It  makes  him.  a-  it  were,  a  now 
man,  and  ghes  him  new  capacity.  It  does  net,  howet  cr, 
restore  offices  forfeited  or  int,  .  ,  ,-on- 

sequcncoof  conviction  and  judgment.  (Consult  the  ca-e  of 
EJ-  ji,ir<,  Iliirliuiil,  -I  Wallace  I".  S.  Supreme'  Court  lie] 
A  pardon  is,  in  one  sense,  an  act  of  grace  and  mercy,  and 
\et  it  may  be  exercised  on  high  grounds  of  public  policy. 
It  may  also  be  resorted  to  as  a  mode  of  alleviating  the 
effects  of  an  imperfect  administration  of  criminal  j, 
While  there  is  danger  that  it  may  be  u-e,l  too  tre,-l\  and 
arbitrarily,  and  thus  bring  about  an  inet)i,-ient  administra- 
tion of  criminal  law,  it  is  difficult  to  plaee  any  re-trietion 
upon  the  power,  since  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  cir- 
cumstances may  require  it*  cxetvi-c.  . \erordinglv,  the 
power  to  pardon  is  granted  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution  in  the 
most  general  and  comprehensive  terms  to  the'  President. 
'•  lie  .-hall  ha\e  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offences  against  the  U.  S.,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment." 
(  Art.  ii.,  see.  2.)  This  power  cannot  be  controlled  or  lim- 
ited in  any  manner  by  Congress.  He  alone  has  the  power 
to  pardon  offences  committed  in  a  territory  in  violation  of 
acts  of  Congress.  It  not  only  extends  to  personal  punish- 
ment, but  also  to  the  remission  of  fines,  penalties,  forfeit- 
ures, and  costs  in  criminal  cases.  However,  if  the  money 
had  actually  been  paid  into  the  U.  S.  treasury  before  the 
pardon,  it  could  not  be  drawn  out  without  an  appropriation 
from  Congress.  It  has  even  been  thought  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  remit  a  fine  imposed  upon  a  citizen  for  a  con- 
tempt in  neglecting  to  perform  a  legal  duty,  such  as  -serv- 
ing on  a  jury,  or  for  contempt  of  the  process  of  the  I  .  S. 
The  reasoning  upon  this  point  is  that  the  pardoning  power, 
except  in  the  instance  of  impeachment,  is  coextensive  with 
the  punishing  power.  This  view  could  not  be  extended  so 
far  as  to  allow  a  remission  of  such  pecuniary  penalties  as 
do  not  accrue  to  the  U.  S.,  but  to  others,  as,  for  example, 
custom-house  officers  or  informers.  It  should  be  added 
that  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution  the  pardoning  power  is  lim- 
ited to  offences,  and  accordingly  cannot  bo  extended  to  any 
case  of  forfeiture,  loss,  or  condemnation  not  imposed  by 
law  as  a  punishment  for  an  offence. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  power  of  pardon  is  granted  to 
the  governors  by  the  State  constitution  in  the  same  gen- 
eral way  as  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  In  others  there  are 
different  provisions,  perhaps  vesting  the  pardoning  power 
in  a  board  of  pardons,  or,  if  granted  to  the  governor,  it  is 
subject  to  certain  restrictions — e.  tj.,  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  senate;  the  State  constitutions  should  be  consulted. 
In  England,  while  this  power  is  usually  exercised  by  the 
king,  it  may  be  by  act  of  Parliament.  In  this  country, 
if  a  constitution  delegates  it  in  general  terms  to  a  gov- 
ernor or  president,  it  is  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  legis- 
lature. Still,  if  the  legislature  make  as  an  attendant  upon 
the  conviction  for  the  crime  a  disability  to  be  sworn  in 
court  as  a  witness,  the  pardon  will  not  remove  the  disabil- 
ity, since  the  legislature  has  power  to  establish  a  rule  of 
evidence.  The  effect  of  pardons  has  been  much  considered 
in  connection  with  questions  growing  out  of  the  late  civil 
war.  It  has  been  decided  that  a  full  pardon  and  amnesty 
by  the  President  for  all  offences  committed  by  the  owner 
of  property  seized  under  the  act  of  Aug.  6,  1861,  to  con- 
fiscate property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes  (mak- 
ing property  used  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  with  the  owner's 
consent  subject  to  confiscation,  etc.),  relieves  the  owner 
from  the  forfeiture  so  far  as  any  rights  accrue  to  the  I".  S. 
(ArniKtroiii/'ii  l-'<nindry,  6  Wallace's  Reports,  760.)  In  the 
same  way,  whether  granted  by  general  proclamation  or 
special  letters,  it  relieved  claimants  under  the  "  captured 
and  abandoned  property  act"  from  the  consequences  of 
participation  in  the  rebellion,  and  from  the  necessity  of 
establishing  their  loyalty  in  order  to  prosecute  their  claims. 
(t'nrlii-le  v.  I'.  N..  in  Wallace,  147.)  The  power  to  pardon 
may  be  exercised  before  trial,  after  trial,  or  even  after  ex- 
piration of  the  sent,  n,e.  It  is  granted,  in  this  last  case,  to 
remove  personal  disabilities,  such  as  incapacity  to  vote  or 
to  hold  office. 

A  pardon  may  either  be  absolute  or  conditional.     The 
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claimant  under  a  conditional  pardon  must  make  clear 
affirmative  proof  that  the  condition  has  been  complied 
with.  If,  for  example,  the  condition  were  to  take  a  speci- 
fied oath,  the  pardon  would  not  be  available  if  a  different 
oath  were  taken.  So,  if  a  pardon  had  gone  into  effect,  but 
was  to  cease  on  failure  to  keep  a  condition,  such  as  to 
leave  the  country  and  not  to  return,  it  would  become  nu- 
gatory by  a  breach  of  the  conditional  clause.  So  the  par- 
doning power  may  mitigate  a  punishment  established  by 
a  sentence  of  a  court,  but  cannot  substitute  another  and  a 
different  one.  A  pardon  docs  not  become  effective  without 
acceptance.  It  may  be  rejected  by  a  person  to  whom  it  is 
tendered,  and  a  court  has  no  power  to  force  it  upon  him. 
If  one  be  in  prison  when  a  conditional  pardon  is  offered 
him,  and  he  accepts  it,  it  cannot  bo  claimed  that  he  is  in 
such  a  state  of  duress  as  to  make  his  acceptance  of  no 
effect.  It  has  been  held  that  there  may  bo  a  constructive 
pardon  without  express  words,  as  where  an  officer  of  the 
marine  corps  under  an  unexecuted  sentence  is  appointed 
to  a  new  commission. 

II.  A  pardon  may  be  made  either  by  general  proclama- 
tion or  in  a  particular  instance.  The  usual  form  is  a  deed 
signed  by  the  executive,  with  the  great  seal  attached. 
Publication  in  newspapers  is  not  necessary  to  make  it 
operative.  It  is  a  deed  to  which  delivery  is  essential.  It 
is  accordingly  revocable  until  it  has  been  actually  delivered 
to  the  prisoner  or  issued  to  the  keeper  of  the  prison  in 
which  he  is  confined  with  intent  that  it  should  become 
available  to  him.  It  may  accordingly  be  revoked  while  it 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  II.  S.  marshal,  who  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  messenger  of  the  President,  and  not  as  the 
agent  of  the  person  pardoned.  When  a  person  pardoned 
desires  to  avail  himself  of  his  pardon,  ho  must  bring  the 
fact  before  the  court  by  some  appropriate  method,  such  as 
a  plea  or  motion.  Otherwise,  the  court  will  not  take  notice 
of  it.  T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Par6'  (AMBROISE),  b.  at  Bourg-Hersent,  near  Laval, 
France,  1517;  was  the  son  of  very  poor  parents  ;  became 
a  barber ;  studied  surgery  in  Paris ;  joined  the  society  of 
St.  C6me,  and  in  1536  entered  the  army  in  Italy  as  a  sur- 
geon. His  introduction  of  the  ligature  for  bleeding  arteries 
after  amputation  was  the  foundation  of  modern  surgery, 
and  he  wrote  a  work  on  gunshot  wounds  which  is  still  of 
value.  His  great  invention  dates  from  1530.  When  the 
supply  of  oil  failed  the  army  in  Piedmont  (for  up  to  that 
time  hot  oil  was  used  to  stanch  bleeding),  he  was  obliged 
to  tie  arteries  with  a  thread,  which  he  did,  expecting  I  ha  I 
his  patients  would  die;  but  he  soon  found  that  cases  where 
the  ligature  was  employed  did  much  better  than  the  others. 
From  1552  to  1500  ho  was  surgeon  to  four  French  kings. 
He  was  a  devout  Huguenot  (although  Malgaigne  denies  it), 
but  his  reputation  for  surgical  skill  saved  him  at  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  and  at  other  critical  junctures. 
.His  professional  works  are  rather  numerous  and  very  much 
in  advance  of  his  times,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
only  a  barber-surgeon,  and  as  such  unrecognized  by  the 
surgical  faculty.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  his  works  is 
that  On  Monsters,  which  is  replete  with  the  strange  super- 
stitions of  his  time.  D.  at  Paris  Dec.  22,  1590. 

Paregor'ic  Eliv'ir  (tinctura  npii  camphnmtn),  a  well- 
known  anodyne  compound,  made  by  macerating  together 
CO  grains  each  of  powdered  opium  and  benzoic  acid,  40 
grains  of  camphor,  a  fluidrachm  of  oil  of  anise,  2  trov 
ounces  of  honey,  and  2  pints  of  alcohol.  After  standing 
seven  days  it  is  filtered  for  use.  Liquorice  is  sometimes 
added.  It  is  a  mild  anodyne  and  antispasmodic. 

Pareira  Brava  [Port,],  the  dried  woody  root  of  some 
South  American  climbing  plants  of  the  order  Mcnispcrma- 
cese.  It  is  a  tonic  and  diuretic  drug,  used  especially  in 
chronic  in6ammations  of  the  bladder  and  the  urinarv  pas- 
sages. The  name  is  Portuguese  for  "  wild  vine."  The 
plant  in  question  has  been  for  more  than  100  years  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Cissampelos  Pareirn,  but  the  late  Mr.  Han- 
bury  has  clearly  ascertained  that  it  is  Chondodendron  to- 
mcntomm  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  Cocculns  chontlotlendron,  D.C. 
Par'ent  and  Child,  in  law.  There  are  many  import- 
ant legal  questions  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child.  These  are  inquiries  concerning  the  duties  of 
parents,  their  authority  and  control  over  the  actions  of 
their  children,  and  the  duties  of  the  children  in  their  turn, 
particularly  towards  parents  who  are  infirm  and  incapable 
of  self-support.  A  convenicn{  arrangement  of  the  subject 
is  to  consider  children  under  two  general  classes,  the  legit- 
imate and  the  illegitimate. 

I.  Legitimate  Children. — Under  this  division  may  be 
noticed  the  duties  of  parents  towards  their  children,  their 
authority  over  them,  and  the  obligation  of  children  towards 
parents.  Parents  may  be  said  to  owe  their  children  main- 
tenance or  support,  protection  from  injury  by  others,  and 
a  suitable  education  corresponding  with  their  means.  Only 


the  first  of  these  is  strictly  the  subject  of  legal  enforcement. 
The  duty  to  protect  or  to  educate  is  one  of  imperfect  obliga- 
tion. Much  question  has  been  made  upon  the  point  whe- 
ther the  obligation  to  maintain  exists  at  common  law  or 
is  derived  from  statute.  This  is  a  point  of  much  magni- 
tude and  importance.  If  the  obligation  exists  at  common 
law  as  a  legal  duty,  and  the  father  without  cause  refuses  to 
discharge  it,  it  is  reasonable  that  from  his  duty  may  be 
raised  an  implied  contract  to  repay  such  persons  as  supply 
to  the  child  the  necessaries  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  duty  is  created  by  statute  law,  there  is  no  other  mode 
of  enforcing  it  than  that  which  the  statute  points  out.  The 
tendency  of  later  English  opinion  is  to  hold  that  the  duty 
is  statutory,  and  that  the  only  theory  on  which  the  parent 
can  be  made  liable  to  third  persons  on  a  contract  for  neces- 
saries supplied  to  the  child  is  that  of  agency  voluntarily 
created  by  the  parent,  though  such  an  agency  may  be  in- 
ferred from  slight  circumstances.  A  statute  was  passed  at 
an  early  day  in  England  (43  Eliz.  c.  2,  ^  7)  whereby  the 
father,  grandfather,  mother,  and  grandmother  and  children 
(being  of  sufficient  ability)  of  every  poor,  old,  blind,  lame, 
and  impotent  person,  or  other  poor  person  not  able  to  work, 
shall  at  their  own  charge  relieve  and  maintain  every  such 
poor  person  in  that  measure  and  according  to  that  rate  as 
shall  be  assessed  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  their  gen- 
eral quarter  sessions.  Obedience  to  the  justices'  order  is 
enforced  by  a  monthly  forfeiture  of  twenty  shillings.  Pro- 
ceedings under  this  statute  are  of  a  criminal  nature,  and 
the  plain  object  of  it  is  to  cast  the  burden  of  maintenance 
upon  the  relatives  rather  than  to  devolve  it  upon  the  pub- 
lic. Similar  statutes  are  found  in  the  States  of  this  coun- 
try. The  prevailing  opinion  among  jurists  in  this  country 
appears  to  be  that,  notwithstanding  there  may  bo  such  a 
statute,  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  supply  to  his  child  the 
necessaries  of  life  is  not  dependent  upon  it,  and  would 
survive  its  repeal  as  being  a  principle  of  the  common  law. 
Accordingly,  if  the  parent  was  derelict  in  his  duty,  a 
tradesman  might  supply  necessaries  and  sue  the  father 
upon  an  implied  contract.  It  would,  however,  be  agreed 
that  this  could  not  be  done  if  the  father  actually  supplied 
necessaries,  even  though  the  tradesman  was  not  aware  of 
the  fact,  so  that  he  acts  at  his  peril.  A  husband  is  under 
no  obligation  to  support  the  children  of  his  wife  by  a  for- 
mer marriage.  If  he  takes  them  into  his  family  in  the 
usual  way,  the  presumption  is  that  be  will  make  no  charge 
for  what  is  supplied  them.  He  may,  however,  cause  them 
to  leave  at  any  time,  when  any  liability  he  might  be  under 
through  an  agency  which  ho  had  voluntarily  created  in 
their  favor  would  cease.  The  same  general  rule  will  apply 
to  any  children  taken  into  a  family  by  adoption,  unless 
there  is  some  statute  regulating  the  subject.  Courts  of 
equity  are  frequently  called  upon  in  special  cases  to  make 
an  allowance  to  a  father  from  a  child's  estate  for  his  main- 
tenance. Such  an  application  might  be  made  when  the 
child  had  sufficient  means  of  its  own  and  there  were  other 
claims  upon  the  father's  estate,  such  as  the  support  of  other 
children,  perhaps  by  another  marriage,  which  would  make 
it  fit  that  the  allowance  should  be  made.  It  is  common 
only  to  make  such  allowances  prospectively.  Still,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  court,  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  require  it.  from  reimbursing  the  father  for  past  ex- 
penditure in  the  way  of  maintenance.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  equity  court  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  it  represents 
the  king  or  the  protecting  power  of  the  state  over  all  that 
class  of  persons  who,  by  reason  of  immaturity  or  imbecility, 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

The  obligation  now  under  discussion  does  not  prevent  a 
father  from  depriving  his  child  by  his,  will  of  all  share  in  his 
estate.  The  liberty  of  testamentary  disposition  is,  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law,  so  complete  that  the  father's  prop- 
erty may  lawfully  be  bequeathed  or  devised  to  strangers, 
though  this  power  is  sometimes  restrained  by  statute,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  disposition  of  property  to  chari- 
table associations.  (See,  among  other  instances,  Laws  of 
Nem  York  of  1860.)  The  wrongful  acts  of  a  child,  com- 
mitted without  a  father's  knowledge  or  consent,  impose  no 
liability  upon  the  latter.  Remedy  in  such  a  case  must  be 
sought  against  the  child  alone.  Thus,  a  father  would  not 
be  liable  if  his  minor  child  should  wilfully  set  a  dog  upon 
a  person  to  his  injury,  unless  the  parent  has  some  connec- 
tion with  the  wrongful  act.  The  remaining  obligations  of 
the  father  to  his  children  may  be  treated  briefly.  While  it  is 
the  moral  duty  of  the  father  to  protect  his  child,  there  is  no 
mode  provided  by  law  for  compelling  him  to  discharge  this 
obligation.  The  whole  matter  is  left  to  the  prompting-  of 
paternal  affection.  The  law  looks  indulgently  upon  the  acts 
or  passion  of  the  father  when  caused  or  aroused  by  abuse  in- 
flicted by  strangers  upon  the  child;  and  if  he  should  take 
immediate  revenge,  ho  would  properly  be  subjected  to  a 
less  degree  of  punishment  than  is  usually  accorded  to  simi- 
lar acts  where  no  such  relation  exists.  He  is  excused  alto- 
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gether  from  acts  of  injury  necessarily  inflicted  by  way  of 

defence  of  his  child,  evell'lhough  they  might  result  in  tak- 
ing tho  life  of  the  aggressor.  The  sa general  remark 

he  made  of  education.  There  is  no  rule  of  tin 
moil  law  imposing  upon  the  parent  the  duty  to  educate  his 
child.  In  the  formation  of  our  sytem  of  jurisprudence 
the  idea  was  prevalent  that  the  whole  "iibject  should  be  re 
milled  to  parental  altection  and  foresight.  In  sumo  in- 
stances statute  law  establishes  rules  making  educat  ion  com- 
pulsory. Tim  laws  upon  this  subject  are  yet  M  i- 
and  transitional  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  refer  to 
them.  There  has  been  much  doubt  among  jurists  whether 
the  mother  is  under  the  same  obligation  as  tho  father  to 
pro\idethe  child  with  maintenance.  The  law  cannot  bo 
.  ilrd.  There  is  eon-idcrablo  tendency  in 
modern  law  to  place  the  widowed  mother  upon  the  same 

footing  as  the  father  in  respect  to  duties  and -responding 

rights.  (See  the  subject  discussed  with  much  fulness  and 
the  authorities  collated  in  the  ea-vs   of  I'nrmnn  \  .   I    < 
Till  Xew  York  Reports,  435,  and  Grey  v.  Dtirhind,  50  Barb. 
211.1 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  power  of  a  parent 
over  the  child,  or.  in  other  words,  the  rights  of  control  and 
management.  These  rights  maybe  resolved  into  three: 
(1)  custody,  (2)  service,  (II)  discipline. 

(1)  Tin-'  II  :<il,i  ../'  l'i,*r,,,/i/.~-\t  is  a  general  rule  of  law 
that  tho  father  has  the  right  of  custody  as  against  all  per- 
sons except  the  mother.      As  between  the  parents,  the  riirllt 
will  depend,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  circumstances  of  tho 

ind  ihe  mode  in  which  it  is  presented  to  the  court. 

There  are  two  i les  in  which  tho  case  may  be  presented 

—one,'  by  tho  writ  of  hnlirntt  ntr/mi,  and  tho  other,  by  peti- 
tion in  equity.  When  the  question  comes  up  on  / 
'•<"/"/*,  tho  loading  innniry  is  whether  the  child  is  in  tho 
right  custody.  If  it  is  above  fourteen,  its  wishes  will  bo 
consulted;  if  under  that  age.  the  court  inquires  as  to  the, 
person  who  has  the  h-^al  right  to  the  control  of  tho  child, 
since  it  is  assumed  to  he  »ni</-v  n  rrntrfii>tf  which  tho  writ  is 
calculated  to  relieve  when  it  is  not  under  the  control  of  its 

legal  custodian.     Tho  English  , rts  have  gone  very  far 

under  these  rules  in  awarding  the  child  to  the  father.  The 
leading  eases  are  the  A"/,/-/  v.  l>r  }[iinn>fit!>-  I .'»  Mast's  Re- 
ports, 220).  and  tho  Kiiiy  v.  flrrenhill  (I  Adolphus  and 
Ellis's  Reports.  I'lL'iii.  In  the  last  case  the  father  lived  in 
adultery  w'lh  a  mistress,  but  did  not  bring  her  into  con- 
tact with  the  children.  There  being  no  evidence  of  cruelty 
nor  of  corrupting  influences  on  his  part,  tho  custody  of  tho 
children  was  awarded  to  him.  Statute  law  in  this  country 
in  some  cases  gives  the  courts  greater  discretion  when 
awarding  a  writ  of  Itnbra*  I-<H-JIH*  in  such  instances  than 
exists  at  common  law.  An  instance  of  this  is  found  in  tho 
law  of  New  York  in  the  case  of  a  voluntary  separation  of 
husband  and  wife,  tt  would,  however,  bo  generally  true 
that  if  a  wife  abandoned  a  husband  without  cause,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  children  would  be  awarded  to  him,  unless  there 
were  special  reasons  to  tho  contrary  involving  their  wel- 
fare. When  the  <pic«t ion  concerning  custody  of  children  is 
presented,  not  upon  //<r!»'in  ••i,rfnr*.  but  by  appropriate  pro- 
ceedings in  a  court  of  equity,  the  power  of  the  court  is 
much  more  broad  and  comprehensive.  This  tribunal  is 
considered  in  England  to  represent  the  king  in  his  cha- 
racter of  /,  ,•;  that  is,  his  guardianship  of  all 
those  persons  (including  young  children)  who  are  unable 
to  take  care  of  thcmsehes.  The  relation  of  the  parent  to 
tile  child  is  here  deemed  to  be  a  trust,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  latter  will  be  brought  up  with  a  duo  education  in 
literature,  morals,  and  religion,  and  bo  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  afTection.  When  this  trust  is  grossly  violated, 
the  court  will  interfere  and  appoint  a,  person  to  act  as 
guardian  to  take  care  of  tho  child  and  to  superintend  its 

i  HOI.  This  power  exists  independently  of  the  posses- 
sion of  tho  property.  The  whole  subject  was  thoroughlv 
considered  in  the  case  of  11'.  //•,/, ,/  v.  It, :!.-,•  ,,/'  /!,-„, n'm-i  (2 
Russell's  Reports  20;  also  I  I  low  and  Clark,  162).  This  case 
is  prominent  in  Knglish  law  on  account  of  the  questions 
involved  and  tho  high  rank  of  tho  parties.  There  ore 

in  which  th mrt  will  bold  that  a  father  has  lost  his  right 

to  custody  by  his  own  act.  as  where  he  allows  tho  child  to 
be  educated  by  a  relative  who  has  brought  him  up  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  and  with  just  expectations  as  to  receiving 
bis  estate,  when  the  return  of  the  child  to  th"  father  would 
destroy  the  expectations  thus  raised  by  the  father's  consent. 
Still,  no  person  can  depriv  e  a  father  of  his  guardianship  by 

the  mcro  fact  of  giving  him  an  e-tat nditioncd  upon  its 

renunciation.  Should  the  father  decline  to  renounce  his 
right  of  custody,  the  provision  in  the  child's  behalf  must 
fail. 

(2)  The   Ituflit  tn  ,S'.  rrirc. — This  is  dependent  upon  the 
father's  duty  to  maintain.     While  that  continues   be  has 
the  right  to  the  child's  services  and  to  his  wa<;es   when- 
ever  he   is   in   the  service   of  others.     This    right  is   in 


some  States  regulated  by  statute  law,  providing  that  tho 
father  must  notify  the  employer  within  a  specified  time 
that  he  lays  claim  to  the  earnings.  As  an  incident  to 
the  right  to  .service  may  he  mentioned  some  subordinate 
rights,  .-neb  a-  that  of  suing  for  a  recompense  for  in- 
juries causing  a  |o»s  ,,f  Mrrte*,  and  for  tho  seduction 
of  a  daiiL'ht'-r.  When  a  child  is  injured  by  the  wrongful 
act  of  another,  the  father  may  maintain  a  suit  on  bis  own 
behalf  for  any  li.-»  of  service  which  he  may  have  s,, stained. 
This  action  is  independent  of  that  whiidi  the  child  may 
have  on  bis  own  behalf.  The  action  of  the  latter  would  be 
based  on  bin  own  injury,  including  his  pain  and  ph\-ical 
discomfort:  that  of  the  father  would  rcsl  solely  upon  the 
ground  of  the  lou  of  sen  ice,  and  if  there  were  no  such 

loss,  i,,,  r, v,.ry  ,.,,1,1,1  I,,.  |,ad.     The  rk'ht  to  IVCOMT  dam 

a'j-es  from  the  seducer  of  a  daughter  re-ts  upon  similar 
principles.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  this  case,  growing 

out  of  the   fact    that,   tl irh    the   daughter    may    Iniie   no 

action  by  rea.-oti  of  her  own  consent,  the  father  may  still 
sue  for  his  own  loss.  There  has  !„.,.,,  much  diversity  of 
opinion  upon  the  point  whether  an  action  will  lie.  notwith- 
o_'  the  fart  thai  the  daughter,  though  still  in  her 
minority,  is  actually  in  the  ser\  ire  of  another.  In  Kn gland 
the  view  is  that  the  father  in  this  case  has  no  remedy,  un- 
less the  daughter  has  the  intention  to  return  to  her  lather 
(iiiiiriiii*  ;•',-•  rtfii'li).  On  the  other  band,  in  this  country 
there  is  strong  authority  for  maintaining  that  the  n 
tho  right  of  action  is  the  lather's  power  to  demand  tho 
daughter's  services.  Accordingly,  if  bo  can  recall  her  from 
her  present  master,  he  may  sue.  But  if  she  were  lawfully 
bound  out  as  an  apprentice,  ho  has  no  action  (since  his 
ri  Hit  to  demand  her  services  is  lost )  unless  the  appre- 
ship  were  entered  into  by  the  master  with  a  view  to  her 
seduction,  in  which  case  he  would  still  have  his  action. 
Though  the  action  is  grounded  on  the  loss  of  service,  that 
is  not  the  measure  of  damages.  The  right  to  sue  having 
once  been  established,  tho  jury  may  take  into  account  the 
father's  wounded  feelings  and  the  injury  to  tho  family 
honor,  and  give  a  verdict  accordingly.  Whether  the 
mother  can  maintain  the  action  will  depend  upon  the 
view  which  may  be  taken  in  any  State  as  to  her  right  to 
demand  tho  daughter's  wages  or  insist  upon  her  services. 
If  this  bo  conceded,  the  right  to  sue  will  follow.  Thus  far 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  daughter  was  in  her  minor- 
ity when  the  seduction  took  place.  If  she  had  at  that  time 
reached  her  majority,  a  father  or  other  person  claiming  to 
be  master  could  not  sue  without  proving  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  tho  relation  of  master  and  servant.  In  such  a  case, 
cither  the  father  or  mother  or  other  person  standing  in  the 
position  of  master  would  have  a  right  of  action. 

(3)  The  Ki'i/lit  of  Discipline. — The  law  accords  to  the 
father  the  right  to  train  the  child,  and  to  give  him  a  fit 
education  in  learning,  morals,  and  religion.  To  this  end 
he  may  inflict  moderate  corporal  punishment,  and  may 
delegate  to  schoolmasters  and  tutors  a  like  power.  If  the 
bounds  of  moderation  are  exceeded,  the  father  or  school- 
master, as  the  case  may  be,  is  liable  in  a  civil  action,  and 
in  some  instances  criminally.  There  has  been  much  con- 
sideration in  England  of  the  duty  of  guardians,  after  a 
father's  death,  to  educate  the  children  in  the  religion  which 
he  professed,  and  in  which  he  would  probably  have  educated 
them  if  he  had  lived.  Tho  general  rule  there  prevailing  is 
that  the  religious  education  must,  in  such  a  case,  follow  the 
views  of  tho  father  rather  than  those  of  the  mother,  and 
the  court  of  chancery  will  make  an  order  accordingly,  par- 
ticularly where  the  child  is  of  tender  years  and  has  not 
yet  formed  an  opinion  on  points  of  religious  controversy. 
(Reference  may  be  had  to  Re  Neicberry,  1  Law  Reports, 
Equity  431,  and  to  Hairkemnrth  agts.  id.,  same  series,  6 
Chancery  Appeals  R.  539.)  The  father  has,  as  such,  no 
right  to  the  estate  of  the  child,  except  as  guardian  in 
socage.  (See  GUARDIAN.)  When  appointed  guardian,  ho 
is  required  to  give  bonds  for  tho  due  and  faithful  admini- 
tration  of  tho  child's  estate,  and  his  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities must  be  sought  under  the  rules  of  law  applicable 
irdians.  Tt  only  remains  to  notice  tho  legal  relations 
anil  duties  of  tho  child  towards  the  parent.  The  domicile 
of  a  minor  child  is  that  of  tho  father,  and  it  cannot  bo 
changed  without  the  lattcr's  consent.  No  action  will  lie 
by  common  law  at  the  suit  of  the  child  if  the  father  be 
injured  or  killed  by  tho  wrongful  act  of  another.  By 
statutes  in  many  of  oar  States,  when  a  parent  is  killed  by 
the  negligence  or  wrongful  act  of  another  ( see  N  1:1;  t .,,:  i 
an  action  may  be  brought  by  tho  legal  representatives  for 
the  benefit  of  the  children  if  it  con  bo  shown  that  pecuniary 
damage  has  been  sustained.  It  has  been  asserted  by  high 
authority  that  a  child  is  under  no  common-law  obligation 
to  maintain  on  indigent  parent,  and  that  whenever  such  a 
duty  exists  it  must  be  derived  from  statute.  However,  if 
a  child  offer  in  advance  to  pay  one  who  will  maintain  his 
parent,  and  the  maintenance  is  supplied  on  the  faith  of 
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the  proposition,  the  child  is  liable  on  general  principles  of 
law  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  the  consideration  of  a 
contract.  (See  CONSIDERATION  and  CONTRACT.) 

II.  Illegitimate  Children. — The  rules  of  law  governing 
this  class  of  persons  have  been  sufficiently  stated  under 
the  title  BASTARD,  in  vol.  i.  (For  further  information  on 
the  general  subject  of  this  article,  consult  Reeve's  Domes- 
tic Relations;  Schouler's  do.;  Kent's  Commentaries,  Lec- 
ture 29;  Forsyth's  Custody  of  Infants;  Hurd's  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  the  works  of  Story,  Adams,  and  Willard  (Pot- 
ter's ed.)  On  Equity  Jurisprudence.)  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Parepa-Rosa.    Sec  ROSA. 

Par'ga,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of  Yanina, 
on  a  steep  cliff  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and 
defended  on  the  fourth  by  an  almost  impregnable  citadel. 
It  was  founded  in  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  be- 
longed to  Venice  from  1101  to  1797,  and  was  during  the 
first  part  of  this  period  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Venetian  republic 
by  Napoleon  in  1797,  the  city  came  to  Turkey  by  a  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1800,  and  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  AH  Pasha,  governor  of  Yanina.  But  the 
inhabitants,  at  that  time  numbering  about  5000  Christian 
Albanians,  determined  not  to  submit,  and  all  the  pasha's 
attempts  at  reducing  the  place  were  in  vain.  It  became  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  victims  of  All's  barbarous  tyranny, 
and  its  prosperity  increased.  After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit 
(1807)  Napoleon  refused  to  recognize  the  cession  of  Parga 
to  the  Turks,  and  the  city  now  lived  on  under  a  kind  of 
French  protectorate,  perpetually  fighting  against  Ali  Pasha. 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  (1815)  the  Pargiotes  solicited 
the  protection  of  England,  and  obtained  it.  The  English 
put  a  garrison  in  the  city,  and  then,  in  1819,  they  quietly 
delivered  it  over  to  Ali  Pasha,  after  which  the  Pargiotes 
dug  up  the  bones  of  their  ancestors  and  burnt  them,  left 
the  city,  and  went  into  exile.  (See  Mustoxidis,  Prfcia  des 
J'Ji-f'iiements  qui  ont  precede  et  enivi  la  Cession  de  Parffa 
(Paris,  1820).) 

Parhelia.    See  HALO. 

Pa'riah  [Hind.,  "mountaineer"],  one  of  the  lowest 
classes  in  India,  so  called  because  generally  of  the  stock 
of  the  hill-tribes.  The  pariahs  have  woolly  hair  and  thick 
lips,  and  are  found  especially  in  the  S.  of  India.  They 
are  very  degraded,  are  not  allowed  to  approach  within 
many  feet  of  any  Hindoo,  and  have  to  some  extent  adopted 
a  system  of  caste  among  themselves.  Chandalas  and  out- 
casts sink  to  the  rank  of  pariahs.  Of  late  successful 
efforts  are  making  by  missionaries  and  others  to  elevate 
the  character  and  intellect  of  these  wretched  beings. 
They  are  very  numerous. 

Parian  Chronicle.     See  AUDSDEI.  MARBLES. 

Pa'rian  Ware,  a  name  given  to  vessels,  statuettes, 
and  bric-a-brae  made  of  the  same  materials  as  fine  Eng- 
lish china.  The  material  is  reduced  to  a  liquid  state  and 
then  cast  in  moulds  made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  firing.  It  was  invented  in  1845  in 
Staffordshire,  England,  the  principal  seat  of  the  manufac- 
ture. 

Pari'etal  Bones  [Lat.  paries,  a  "wall"],  the  two 
bones  which  in  men  constitute  the  lateral  parts  and  the 
roof  of  the  skull.  They  represent  the  expanded  neural 
spine  of  the  third  vertebra.  Each  is  developed  from  one 
centre. 

Pari'ma,  or  Par  i  me,  Sierra,  also  called  the  High- 
lands of  Guiana,  a  mountain-system  of  South  America, 
occupies  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  sep- 
arates the  plains  of  the  lower  Orinoco  from  those  of  the 
Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazon.  The  general  character  of  this 
mountain-system  is  that  of  an  elevated  plateau,  rising  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
ridges,  whose  highest  peaks,  Maravaca  and  Duida,  reach  an 
altitude  of  about  8000  feet.  The  western  part,  extending 
between  Ion.  60°  and  68°  W.,  and  between  lat.  2°  and  8°  N., 
is  much  more  irregular  than  the  eastern ;  the  surface  here 
has  often  a  completely  alpine  character.  The  plateau  is 
generally  covered  with  forests  or  pasturages;  the  ridges 
are  bleak,  barren,  and  naked.  The  mountains  nowhere 
reach  the  sea,  but  leave  along  the  shore  a  broad  belt  of 
lowland.  The  Orinoco,  the  Essequibo,  and  the  Rio  Branco 
(or  Parime),  an  affluent  of  the  Rio  Negro,  have  their  sources 
in  this  system. 

Parini  (GIUSEPPE),  b.  at  Bosisio,  a  Tillage  near  Milan, 
May  22, 1729  ;  was  educated  for  the  Church  ;  lived  for  some 
time  as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  devoting  himself  with  great 
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a  satire  on  the  life  of  the  so-called  elegant  society,  which 


attracted  much  attention  when  it  was  first  published,  and 
has  been  republished  often  since. 

Par'is,  the  capital  and  principal  fortress  of  France, 
with  1,851,792  inhabitants  (Jan.  1,  1873),  on  both  sides  of 
the  Seine,  forming  nearly  a  circle,  and  surrounded  with 
hills  whose  tops  are  crowned  with  strong  forts.  As  the 
seat  of  the  central  government,  the  centre  of  commerce 
and  industry,  the  vital  point  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
nation,  the  great  depositary  for  historical,  scientific,  and 
artistic  monuments,  it  bears  absolute  sway  over  the  country. 
The  file,  situated  on  the  lie  de  la  Cite  in  the  Seine,  forms 
the  oldest  part,  the  kernel  of  the  city,  and  around  this 
centre  the  rest  of  the  city  forms  three  belts.  The  first 
belt,  the  ville  proper,  is  bounded  by  the  inner  boulevards, 
the  most  important  thoroughfares,  the  most  magnificent 
streets,  constructed  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1670  on  the  site  of 
the  old  fortifications.  The  second  belt  consists  of  theyVtH- 
bourys,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  outer  boulevards,  running 
along  the  former  demarkation  wall.  Up  to  1860  the  bar- 
riei-cs  of  this  wall  formed  the  gates  of  Paris,  but  in  that 
year  the  wall  was  broken  down.  The  third  belt  extends 
to  the  bastioned  wall,  beyond  which  the  whole  vicinity  is 
covered  with  villas,  gardens,  and  parks.  The  Seine  trav- 
erses the  city  in  a  curve,  and  divides  it  in  a  larger  part  to 
the  N.  and  a  minor  to  the  S.  The  longest  diameter  of  the 
city,  from  Porte  Point  du  Jour  in  the  S.  W.  to  the  outer- 
most point  of  La  Villette  in  the  N.  E.,  is  about  7i  English 
miles,  whilst  its  shortest  diameter,  a  line  leading  through 
the  intersecting  point  of  the  Seine  in  the  S.  E.,  by  the 
Tuileries  to  Les  Batignolles,  is  5£  English  miles  long.  The 
whole  area  comprises  about  135  sq.  m.,  and  is  covered  with 
about  45,000  buildings.  The  whole  city  is  very  finely  built, 
with  broad  streets  lined  with  large  and  stately  houses, 
which  are  generally  occupied  by  several  families.  The 
greatest  changes  and  improvements  were  undertaken  by 
Napoleon  III.,  and  are  due  to  the  talent  of  the  prefect 
Hausmann.  It  is  divided  into  20  arrondissements,  but  the 
old  names  of  the  old  divisions  are  still  in  common  use,  es- 
pecially in  cases  in  which  the  quarter  has  received  a  certain 
character  from  its  inhabitants ;  such  as  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main from  the  legitimist  aristocracy;  Faubourg  St.  Ho- 
nore  from  the  diplomacy  and  the  financiers  ;  Quartier  Latin 
from  the  students ;  and  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  from  the 
workingmcn.  The  most  important  and  the  most  beautiful 
streets  are  the  boulevards,  of  which  those  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine  surpass  the  streets  of  any  other 
city  in  splendor  of  architecture  and  in  the  luxurious  outfit 
of  the  stores  and  cafes.  A  series  of  such  streets,  4800 
metres  long  and  30  metres  broad,  runs  from  the  Place  de 
la  Bastile  to  the  Madeleine  church — namely,  the  Boulevard 
IJcaumarchais,  des  Filles  du  Calvaire,  du  Temple,  St.  Mar- 
tin, St.  Denis,  Bonne-Nouvelle,  Poissonniere,  Montmartre, 
des  Italiens,  des  Capucins,  and  de  la  Madeleine.  But  be- 
sides these  there  arc  numerous  other  beautiful  though  less 
famous  boulevards,  such  as  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol, 
de  Strasbourg,  St.  Michel,  St.  Germain,  Ilausniann,  Ma- 
genta, etc.  They  consist  of  a  macadamized  roadway  in  the 
centre,  and  sidewalks  paved  with  asphaltum  on  both  sides; 
rows  of  trees  are  planted  between  the  roadway  and  the  side- 
walks. Other  elegant  streets  are  Rue  Rivoli,  Rue  Mont- 
martre, Rue  de  la  Paix,  Avenue  de  Vineennes,  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elyse'es,  Rue  St.  Honorc,  Kue  Richelieu,  Rue  do 
la  Victoire,  Rue  St.  Denis,  etc.  The  most  celebrated  public 
squares  are — the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  largest  and  finest 
in  the  city,  357  metres  long,  217  broad,  bounded  S.  by  the 
quays  of  the  Seine,  N.  by  the  Rue  Rivoli,  E.  by  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  W.  by  the  Champs  Elyse'es.  In  1763  this 
square  was  named  Place  Louis  XV.,  after  a  statue  of  this 
king  erected  here,  but  on  Aug.  11,  1792,  the  statue  was 
taken  away  and  melted  down  into  two-sou  pieces,  a  statue 
of  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  was  placed  on  the  pedestal,  and 
the  square  was  called  Place  de  la  Revolution.  On  Jan.  21, 
1793,  the  guillotine  was  erected  here;  among  its  victims 
were  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, Danton,  and  Robespierre.  In  1799  the  name  was 
changed  to  l'l;u-e  do  la  Concorde;  in  1814,  to  Place  Louis 
XV. ;  in  1826,  to  Place  Louis  XVI. ;  and  in  1830,  again  to 


Place  de  la  Concorde.     The  Obelisque  de  Luxor,  a  present 
''hilippe,  was  raised  here  in 
1836.     It  consists  of  a  rose-colored  syenite  monolith  23.50 


from  Mehemct  Ali  to  Louis  Philippe,  was  raised 


metres  high,  weighs  500,000  pounds,  and  stands  on  a  ped- 
estal 9  metres  high.  It  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  in 
praise  of  the  great  king  Sesostris  (1500  B.  c.).  Two  beau- 
tiful fountains  are  constructed  beside  the  obelisk ;  they  arc 
ornamented  with  statues,  and  their  basins  measure  10.50 
metres  in  diameter.  Eight  statues,  representing  the  eight 
largest  cities  of  France — Lille,  Strasbourg,  Bordeaux,  Nan- 
tes, Rouen,  Brest,  Marseilles,  and  Lyons — adorn  the  square, 
which  is  surrounded  with  a  balustrade  with  columns  and 
chandeliers.  The  Jardin  des  Tuilories,  to  the  E.  of  the 
square,  and  belonging  to  the  celebrated  palace  of  the  same 
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name,  contains  old   and  handsome  trees,  and  is  adorned 
with  statue-  nl'  marble  and  bronze:  it  is  ft  favorite  rendez- 
vous for  rhildren  nnd  nurses.     On  the  Place  du  Car 
I'lido-ed   l,y  the   Tuilcri.--    and  lln-  I.OIIMC.  Itandl   the  An' 

dc  Trlomphe,  1 1.''-"  netrei  hiirh.  in..'11  broad,  ii.o.'i  thirk. 

•  •d  ill  I. -Oil  by  Nupuleun  I.  ill  commemoration  uf  his 
\  lotoriM  in  IT  Austria  mid  Russia.  (Ill  thr  Place  Vendumc. 
anoctivgonal  square  at  tho  foot  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  stands 
the  Column'  Vcn.lome.  modelled  iil'tcr  the  column  of  Tru- 
jnn  in  Homo,  nnd  erected  by  Napoleon  I.  in  180(5-1 ».  27:: 
metres  hii;li.  nnd  eovei-ed  willi  spiral  reliefs  representing 
icenes  from  the  campaign  of  Isn.'i:  1200  cannon,  MptQTM 
in  the  campaign,  afforded  the  materials  for  the  covering 
uf  i! luinn.  On  tlie  top  stood  Napoleon  in  Roman  cos- 
tume. In  1s!  I  ihe  statue  wns  thrown  down  by  the  royal- 
iM<l  a  while  Hag  was  substituted,  but  Louis  1'hilippe, 
n  placed  a  statue  of  Napoleon,  though  in  historical 
co-tunic,  on  the  top  of  the  column.  In  1871  the  Couimuno 
threw  down  the  whole  column,  but  in  1S7J  it  was  again 
raised.  On  the  1'hiec  des  Victoires,  7*  metre's  in  diameter, 
the  gilded  .-tatuc  of  Louis  XIV.  was  crcetcil  in  Kisfi,  nnd 
(iiarc  received  the  name  of  Place  Louis  XIV.,  but  in 
17'.'!.'  the  name  was  changed  and  an  obelisk  took  the  place 
of  the  statue.  In  1SOI5  the  statue  of  Gen.  Desaix  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  obelisk,  but  in  1814  this  statue  was  re- 
moved, and  in  1822  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  Ity  liosio  was  erected.  The  Place  do  la  Bastile  was 
formerly  occupied  by  the  fortress  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  used  as  a  -late  prison,  but  on  July  14, 178'J,  the  people 
stormed  the  fortress,  and  it  was  afterward  razed  to  the 
ground.  After  the  July  revolution  a  bronze  column,  50 
metres  high  :ind  surmounted  with  the  genius  of  Liberty, 
was  err, -led  in  the  square.  In  the  interior  a  spiral  stair- 
case of  2.'1S  steps  leads  to  the  top.  The  Place  dos  Vosges 
is  a  square  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  contains  in  the 
centre  an  equestrian  statue  in  marble  of  Louis  XIII.  by 
liupaty  and  I'ortot,  erected  in  1829  in  place  of  a  statue  of 
the  same  king  which  was  destroyed  in  1792.  The  Place 
du  Chatclet  contains  the  Fontaine  de  la  Vietoiro,  adorned 
with  four  allegorical  figures,  and  the  Colonno  de  Palmier, 
on  which  the  names  of  the  victories  of  Napoleon  are  in- 
scribed, and  on  whose  top  stands  a  Victory  by  Bosio.  The 
•Ic  I'  tftoilc,  from  which  twelve  boulevards  and  avenues 
radiate, contains  the  Arc  de  Triomphede  l'Etoile,the  larg- 
est triumphal  arch  ever  erected,  49  metres  high,  45  broad, 
and  22  thick.  It  was  commenced  in  1806  by  Napoleon  I., 
and  finished  after  the  design  of  Chalgrin  in  1836,  adorned 
with  statues  commemorative  of  the  exploits  of  the  French 
army  by  Rude,  Lemaire,  Cortot,  Seurre,  Marochetti,  and 
others.  The  Champ  de  Mars  is  a  military  parade-ground, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  1000  metres  long,  500 
broad,  and  capable  of  accommodating  30,000  men  drilling 
and  manoeuvring.  Here  the  Fete  de  la  F6de>ation  was  cele- 
hrated  July  14,  1790,  and  here  the  Exposition  Universelle 
of  lsi">7  took  place.  The  Champs  Elys6es,  laid  out  in 
1C16  under  Maria  de'  Medici  and  formerly  called  Cours  la 
Rcine,  is  a  small  English  park,  about  400  metres  broad 
and  OjO  long,  nnd  extends  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
to  the  Arc  de  Triomphc.  A  beautiful  avenue,  two  kilo- 
metres long,  and  one  of  the  most  frequented  promenades 
of  Paris,  traverses  the  ground,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
establishments  for  popular  amusement.  At  the  entrance 
stand  the  two  Doinpteurs  de  Chevaux  by  Courbon,  which 
were  brought  hkher  in  1795  from  the  Chateau  de  Marly. 
The  Champs  Elyse'es , connect  with  the  garden  of  the 
Palais  do  1'ElysSo  or  Elyseo-Bourbon,  which  was  built  in 
17 IS,  nnd  inhabited  successively  by  the  marquise  do  Pom- 
p.i  lour,  Napolcun  I.  during  the  Hundred  Days,  the  duchess 
of  Berry,  nnd  Napoleon  III.  as  president  of  the  republic. 
A  large  part  of  the  Chumps  Klysfes  is  occupied  Dy  the 
Palais  de  I'lndustrie,  a  building  covering  27,000  square 
metres.  2."iO  metres  long,  108  broad,  and  35  high,  and 
used  for  a  perpetual  exposition.  The  Avenue  de  1'Im- 
6ratrico  leads  from  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  to  the  Bois  de 
toulognc,  a  beautiful  park,  comprising  an  area  of  900 
hectares,  and  extending  from  the  line  of  fortifications  to 
the  Seine.  The  beautiful  forest  suffered  very  much  during 
the  war  of  1870-71,  but  the  park  offers  still  a  most  charming 
promenade  with  its  fine  trees,  lakes,  cascades,  etc.  The 
northern  part  of  it,  comprising  an  area  of  about  20  hec- 
tares, is  occupied  by  the  Jardin  d'Aeelimatation,  a  very 
interesting  establishment.  Other  fine  promenades  are  the 
Pare  do  Monccaux,  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  Arc  de  Triompho, 
and  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal  and  de  Luxembourg. 
The  river  is  lined  with  27  quays  and  spanned  by  23 
bridges,  most  of  which  are  celebrated  and  beautiful  con- 
structions. Pont  Ncut',  :'.--  metres  IIIIIL'.  connects  on  both 
sides  the  citt  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  spanning  both  arms 
of  the  river,  and  bearing  on  the  centre  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Henry  IV. 

The  city  has  Oo  churches,  besides  a  number  of  chapels. 
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Of  these  the  moat  celebrated  is  the  cathedral  of  Notni 
Dame,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  rilf.  It  is  a 
Gntliii!  structure,  erected  from  the  twelfth  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  126.25  metres  long,  4s  broad.  :i:i.7.'>  high, 
with  towers  rising  08  metres.  K-pcciallv  grand  and  beau- 
tiful is  the  front  facade,  rising  in  three  divisions,  of  which 
the  middle  one  is  adorned  with  one  largo  and  two  minor 
roses.  The  chief  vault  rests  on  l.'ll  columns.  Stc.  C'ha- 
pclle,  also  situated  in  the  n'tV,  is  perhaps  the  must  heauti- 
ful  mcdia-val  structure  in  existence.  It  belong-'  to  the 
I'alais  de  Justice,  nnd  was  finished  by  Pierre  de  .Vim 
tcicau  in  the  rei^'n  of  St.  Loui*.  The  Madeleine,  sit- 
uated near  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  planned  after  the 
model  of  a  (irei'k  temple.  IM'.i  metre-  lnn_-.  -Hi  I. ma. I.  and 
surrounded  with  Corinthian  columns,  wa-  founded  in  I  70 1. 
but  not  tini.-hed  until  the  reiirn  of  Napoleon  I.  The 
pediment  is  by  Lemaire,  the  bronze  doors  by  Triquctti. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  the  most  important  ecdc-i 
nstienl  .-tincture  is  the  Pantheon,  built  by  Soufllot.  and  tin- 
i.-hed in  1790,  in  the  form  of  a  Qreek  cross,  112  n 
long,  84  broad,  and  83  high,  to  the  apex  of  the  dome.  The 
pediment,  by  David  d'Angers,  represents  celebrated  men 
of  the  country,  to  whom  "France"  distributes  wreaths. 
The  crypt  contains  the  tombs  of  celebrated  men  :  the  most 
celebrated,  however,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Mirabcau,  etc., 
have  been  carried  away;  the  sarcophagi  of  the  two  phi- 
losophers an-  empty.  St.  Germain  des  Pn's  is  the  oMe-t 
church  in  Paris,  built  1001-1 163,  04  metres  long,  21  broad, 
20  high — the  lower  part  Romanesque,  the  upper  Gothic. 
During  the  Revolution  it  was  used  as  a  manufactory  of 
saltpetre;  1824-36  it  was  thoroughly  repaired,  and  1852- 
61,  Hippolyte  Flandrin  adorned  the  interior  with  frescoes. 
St.  Germain  FAuxerrois,  situated  in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  op- 
posite to  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  is  the  old  parish 
church  of  the  French  kings.  It  is  elegant,  but  neither 
grand  nor  in  pure  style ;  the  decoration  of  the  interior  is 
modern,  containing  frescoes  by  Mottoz  and  Guichard.  St. 
Eustache,  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Louvre,  built  in 
a  mixed  style,  Renaissance  and  Gothic,  106  metres  long, 
44  broad,  and  33  high,  is  much  frequented,  and  contains 
many  fine  frescoes  and  statues,  and  an  excellent  organ. 
La  Trinitc,  finished  in  1866  by  Balla  in  the  style  of  the 
later  Renaissance,  90  metres  long,  30  broad,  with  a  tower 
rising  60  metres,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  churches  of 
Paris,  and  contains  pictures  by  LeVy,  Delaunay,  Jobe1- 
Duval,  and  Barrias.  Notre  Dame  do  Lorette,  in  the  form 
of  a  Roman  basilica,  68  metres  long,  32  broad,  looks  rather 
severe  externally,  but  is  nevertheless  exceedingly  gorgeous 
in  the  interior,  radiant  with  gold  and  brilliant  colors.  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  built  1824-44  by  Lepere  and  Hittorf,  has 
also  the  form  of  a  basilica,  81  metres  by  36.  The  vault 
rests  on  82  Ionic  columns  of  polished  stone.  The  church 
has  beautiful  frescoes  by  Picot  and  Hippolyte  Flandrin. 
The  Chapclle  Expiatoire,  erected  in  commemoration  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  is  in  artistic  respects 
of  small  interest.  The  beautiful  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  sit- 
uated in  the  Rue  de  Belleville,  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  city,  was  finished  in  1858  by  Lassus  in  Gothic  style. 
St.  Sulpice  is  a  rich  and  important  church,  of  large  di- 
mensions, 140  metres  long,  56  broad,  32  high,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  with  two  unequal  towers.  It  was  commenced 
in  1646,  but  not  finished  until  about  100  years  after.  The 
chapels  contain  excellent  frescoes  by  Eugene  Delacroix, 
Hi  ini.  Vinchon,  Lason,  Hesse,  Guillemot,  and  others.  The 
pulpit  and  the  organ  are  noteworthy.  Ste.  Clotilde,  built 
by  Gau  and  Balla  in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century 
between  1846  and  1859,  is  a  fine  structure.  The  chapels 
contain  remarkable  frescoes  by  Picot,  Lehmann,  and  Henri 
Delaborde,  and  good  sculptures  by  Pradier,  Durct,  Guil- 
laume,  and  others. 

The  city  is  still  richer  in  palaces,  of  which  the  most 
celebrated  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city — the  Tui- 
leries,  Louvre,  and  Palais  Royal.  The  Tuileries  is  now, 
since  the  days  of  the  Commune  in  1871,  mostly  in  ruin-. 
It  formed  the  western  front  of  a  colossal  structure,  whose 
eastern  part  was  formed  by  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  while 
the  connecting  links  originated  successively  as  wings  and 
galleries.  It  was  built  in  1564,  by  order  of  Catharine  de' 
Medici,  by  Philibert  Delorme,  on  the  site  of  a  tile-fac- 
tory, and  was  afterward  much  enlarged.  At  the  time  of 
its  destruction  it  measured  317  by  33  metres.  The  right 
wing  was  called  Pavilion  do  Marsan ;  the  left,  which  was 
the  only  part  of  the  palace  which  escaped  destruction, 
Pavilion  do  Floro.  The  central  wing,  Pavilion  do  1'Horlogc, 
contained  the  large  Salle  do  Mar6chaux,  Salle  du  Trflne, 
Galerie  de  Diane,  Salon  du  Premier  Consul.  The  palace 
was  richer  in  historical  remembrances  than  in  monuments 
of  art.  It  had  been  the  residence  of  the  rulers  of  Franco 
since  Feb.  1,  1800  ;  Napoleon  III.  occupied  the  wing  be- 
tween the  Pavilion  do  1'Horloge  and  the  Pavilion  de  Flore. 
May  20,  1871,  the  Commune,  pressed  by  the  troops  of  the 
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government,  determined  to  burn  down  the  palace,  together 
with  several  other  great  buildings,  and  May  22  and  23 
they  arranged  a  systematic  conflagration.  The  Louvre  is 
both  in  architectural  respects  and  as  a  museum  of  art  the 
grandest  and  most  interesting  building  in  1'aris.  Together 
with  the  Tuileries,  it  covered  an  area  of  107,200  square 
metres,  and  the  buildings,  although  erected  in  the  course 
of  centuries  and  in  different  styles,  formed  nevertheless  an 
harmonious  whole.  On  the  site  of  the  present  old  Louvre 
stood  originally  a  fortress,  built  by  Philippe  Augustc 
(1180-1223),  but  changed  into  a  palace  by  Charles  V. 
(1301-80).  Francis  I.  had  the  whole  structure  pulled  down 
in  1541,  and  a  new  palace  erected  by  Pierre  Lcscot.  Henry 
IV.  finished  the  gallery  commenced  by  Catharine  de'  Me- 
dici and  Charles  IX.,  which,  443  metres  long,  runs  along 
the  Seine  and  connects  with  the  Tuileries.  Richelieu 
continued  the  enlargement  of  the  palace.  The  eastern 
facade,  with  the  celebrated  colonnade,  was  begun  in  1665 
after  the  design  of  Perrault.  Under  Napoleon  I.  the  con- 
nection between  the  Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  along  the 
Rue  Rivoli  was  undertaken,  and  Napoleon  III.  finished 
the  gallery  and  lengthened  the  northern  and  southern 
facades  to  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  at  an  expense  of 
75,000,000  francs.  The  old  Louvre  is  used  as  a  museum, 
the  new  Louvre  mostly  for  government  offices.  The 
southern  wing,  which  is  partly  used  as  a  museum,  suf- 
fered somewhat  by  the  conflagration  of  1871,  but  has 
been  restored.  The  Pavilion  de  la  BibliothcSque,  situated 
on  the  northern  side  and  facing  the  Place  du  Palais 
Royal,  suffered  more,  though  the  library,  containing  90,000 
costly  works  and  many  rare  manuscripts,  was  nearly  all 
saved.  The  museum  consists  of  a  combination  of  fifteen 
museums,  some  of  which  are  unsurpassed  in  historical 
completeness  and  ajsthctical  worth.  The  Palais  Royal,  op- 
posite the  new  Louvre,  was  built  by  Richelieu  (1629-36), 
and  called  the  Palais  Cardinal.  After  his  death  it  was  in- 
habited by  Anne  of  Austria,  and  received  its  present  name. 
Louis  XVI.  presented  it  to  his  brother,  and  his  son,  the 
Regent,  hel,d  here  his  orgies.  The  grandson  of  the  Regent, 
Philippe  Egalit^,  surrounded  the  garden  with  buildings 
which  he  rented  out  for  shops  and  cafes,  and  the  latter  be- 
came during  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  established 
rendezvous  of  the  radicals.  The  artistic  monuments  which 
the  palace  contains  are  of  small  interest.  The  Palais  dc 
Justice,  situated  in  the  citt,  but  mostly  destroyed  by  the 
Commune  in  1871,  was  the  residence  of  the  king  to  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  which  time  it  was  as- 
signed to  the  Parliament.  The  great  fires  of  1618  and 
1776  left  of  the  old  sombre  palace  only  the  four  towers — do 
1'IIiirIoge,  du  Grand-C<isar,  de  Montgomery,  and  d'Argcnt, 
but  from  1839  to  1869  the  palace  was  fully  restored.  The 
Cour  de  Cassation,  Cour  d'Appel,  Cour  d'Assises,  Tribunal 
de  Premiere  Instance,  and  Tribunal  de  Simple  Police  sat 
here,  and  it  contained  the  celebrated  Salle  des  pas  Perdus 
and  Cuisine  de  St.  Louis.  The  Palais  de  Luxembourg  is 
also  historically  interesting,  containing  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  modern  sculptures  and  pictures.  It  was  built  for 
Maria  de'  Medici  in  1615  by  J.  Debrossc,  in  imitation  of 
the  Palazzo  Pitti  in  Florence,  and  continued  a  royal  res- 
idence up  to  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  used  first  as  a 
prison,  and  after  1795  as  the  Palais  du  Dircctoire  and 
Palais  du  Consulat.  After  the  Restoration  and  under 
Louis  Philippe  it  was  the  Chambre  des  Pairs,  and  after- 
ward the  Palais  du  S6nat.  At  present  it  is  occupied  by 
the  offices  of  the  Seine  prefecture  till  the  restoration  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  is  finished.  The  Palais  du  Corps  Lggislatif, 
opposite  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  was  commenced  by  Girardini  and  finished  by  Man- 
sart  for  the  dowager-duchess  of  Bourbon,  and  was  called 
the  Palais  Bourbon.  It  has  the  form  of  a  Greek  temple  with 
a  Corinthian  peristyle,  and  contains  the  beautiful  Salle  de 
la  Paix,  decorated  by  Horace  Vernet,  and  Salle  du  Trone, 
decorated  by  Delacroix. 

Other  noteworthy  public  buildings  are  the  Hotel  des  In- 
valides,  an  imposing  pile,  crowned  by  a  gilded  dome  and 
covering  an  area  of  126,985  square  metres,  with  a  front 
facade  200  metres  long,  built  1671-75  by  Liberal  Bruant. 
The  dome  is  105  metres  high,  and  immediately  under  it 
stands  the  sarcophagus  of  Napoleon  I.  The  building  con- 
tains many  trophies  of  French  victories  and  an  interesting 
museum  of  artillery;  it  is  inhabited  by  300  invalid  sol- 
diers. In  the  Palais  de  1'Institut,  built  in  a  semicircle, 
crowned  with  a  dome,  and  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  opposite  the  Louvre,  the  French  Academy  holds  its 
meetings.  Close  by  is  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  a  stately 
building,  erected  by  Dobret  and  Duban  1820-28.  The  Mint, 
with  a  facade  on  the  Quai  Conti,  120  metres  long ;  the 
Bourse,  in  antique  style,  a  parallelogram  71  by  49  metres, 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade ;  the  Bazar;  the  Central  Hall, 
with  3200  stands  for  vegetables,  fish,  and  poultry,  etc. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  most  interesting  structure  in  Paris 


both  in  architectural  and  historical  respects,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Commune  in  1871. 

Of  the  numerous  theatres  of  Paris,  the  most  prominent 
are  the  New  Opera,  situated  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cins,  built  by  Gamier,  decorated  by  Baudry,  opened  in 
1875,  and  containing  seats  for  2350  persons;  Theatre 
Fran9ais,  in  the  Hue  Richelieu,  founded  in  1600,  at  one 
time  managed  by  Moliere,  representing  only  original 
plays;  Theatre  Ventadour  or  Theatre  Italien,  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  for  Italian  opera;  L'Opera  Co- 
mique,  on  the  Place  Boicldieu,  for  light  opera;  1'Odcon, 
near  the  Luxembourg,  the  second  classical  theatre,  much 
frequented  by  the  students;  Le  Gymnase,  Le  Vaudeville, 
Les  Varietcs,  Lcs  Bouffes-Parisiennes,  Le  Palais  Royal, 
1'Ambigu  Comique,  Les  Folies  Dramatiques,  Beaumarchuis, 
etc.  Good  acting  is  the  rule  in  these  theatres ;  great  talents 
are  not  uncommon  ;  perfect  training  is  indispensable,  and 
love  of  art  is  generally  diffused.  On  the  whole,  much  is  done 
for  public  amusement.  There  are  a  Cirque^d'Kte,  formerly 
Cirque  de  I'lmperatricc,  in  the  Champs  Elysces,  contain- 
ing 6000  seats;  and  a  Cirque  d'Hivcr,  formerly  Cirque 
Napoleon,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Filles  du  Cn.lrn.iro.  The 
concerts  of  the  Conservatoire  dc  Musique  have  a  European 
reputation,  and  popular  concerts  are  given  in  the  Cirque 
d'Hivcr  and  in  the  concert-halls  of  Herz,  Erard,  anil  I'leyel, 
not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  cafes  chantants. 

The  institutions  of  learning  and  education  arc  grand. 
At  the  head  stands  the  Institut  de  France,  the  highest  au- 
thority of  science  in  the  country.  The  Sorbonne,  com- 
prising faculties  of  theology,  letters,  and  sciences,  was 
founded  by  Robert  de  Sorbonne,  the  confessor  of  St. 
Louis,  in  1250.  The  College  de  France,  founded  in  1530 
by  Francis  I.,  contains  29  chairs,  and  teaches  in  public 
lectures  history,  law,  languages,  etc.  There  are  9  other 
colleges.^  The  most  celebrated  are  the  Ecolc  de  Me- 
decine,  Ecole  Militaire,  Ecole  Centrale  des  Arjs  et  Man- 
ufactures, Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  Ecolc  Poly- 
technique,  Ecole  des  Mines,  Ecole  des  Fonts  et  Chaussfes, 
etc.  All  these  institutions  are  supported  by  the  state,  and 
make  Paris  the  centre  of  human  knowledge,  not  only  for 
France,  but  for  the  world.  The  materials  for  study  which 
the  city  contains  are  grand.  The  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
probably  the  largest  and  richest  library  in  the  world,  con- 
tains 3,000,000  vols.,  150,000  MSS.,  300,000  maps  and  plans, 
besides  other  scientific  treasures,  among  which  is  a  cele- 
brated cabinet  of  medals  and  antiques.  Other  important 
libraries  are  Ste.  Genevieve,  Mazarine,  de  1'Arsenal,  do 
1' University,  etc.  Of  great  importance  for  the  study  of 
natural  science  is  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  comprising  an 
area  of  30  hectares,  and  containing  an  anatomical  and  an- 
thropological gallery,  a  botanical  garden,  etc. 

With  respect  to  commerce  and  industry,  Paris  occupies 
a  position  of  the  first  rank.  Characteristic  and  often  unique 
in  their  kinds  are  the  articles  of  luxury,  fashion,  play, 
knickknacks,  bronzes,  leather  goods,  musical  instruments, 
artificial  flowers,  shawls,  carpets,  tapestry,  etc.,  which  in 
taste  of  execution  generally  surpass  similar  products  of 
other  countries.  The  reason  is,  that  in  France  art  and  in- 
dustry walk  hand-in-hand.  The  mechanics  study  art  in 
Paris,  and  the  government  encourages  this  tendency  in 
every  way.  The  manufacturers,  for  instance,  of  tapestry, 
printed  goods,  furniture,  etc.  procure  their  patterns  from 
the  artists,  and  are  not  afraid  of  the  increased  cost.  With 
this  flourishing  state  of  industry  the  commerce  of  the  city 
corresponds. 

Among  its  charitable  institutions  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Charitf,  Pitie,  La  Riboisierc,  Val  de 
Grace,  Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  Bici'trc,  Salpe- 
triere,  etc.  A  peculiar  institution  is  the  Morgue,  in  which 
the  bodies  found  in  the  Seine  are  exposed  for  three  days. 
The  most  interesting  among  the  cemeteries  are  du  Pere 
Lachaise,  de  Montmartre,  and  du  Montparnasse;  the  first 
especially  is  rery  famous. 

Paris  forms  the  centre  of  the  railway  system  of  France ; 
eight  lines,  connected  by  a  circular  line,  issue  in  different 
directions.  The  annual  budget  of  the  city  amounts  to 
230,000,000  francs.  Provisions  to  the  value  of  1  milliard 
are  annually  consumed,  among  which  are  3,700,000  hecto. 
of  wine,  1,200,000  of  milk,  334,000,000  kilog.  of  meat, 
300,000,000  kilog.  of  bread,  15,000,000  kilog.  of  vege- 
tables, etc.  Of  special  importance  are  the  fortifications, 
begun  under  Louis  Philippe.  Besides  the  cncrinte  with 
its  94  bastions,  they  consist  of  20  forts  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  city  against  the  attacks  of  hostile 
artillery.  During  the  siege  of  1871  it  became  evident, 
however,  that  these  forts  were  not  far  enough  advanced, 
and  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  line  of  detached  forts  was  commenced. 

Paris  is  first  mentioned  in  history  under  the  name  of 
Lntctin  I'arisiorum.  Caesar  rebuilt  it  when  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  war,  and  it  became  the  urtts  tvetigalia  of 
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the  province  of  Uallia.  The  name  of  Civilat  Paritinrnm 
or  I'firititi  does  not  occur  until  after  368  A.  D.  In  l-'i  n 
was  conquered  by  the  Franks  and  called  Parts.  Clovis 
made  it  his  residence  in  508.  It  continued  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  Merovingians  and  Cnrlovingians,  and  it 
increased  steadily.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  one 
of  the  most  important  cities  of  Europe,  had  150,000  in- 
li:i!iitants,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  trade.  Francis  I. 
did  much  for  it,  invited  ninny  foreign  artists,  and  erected 
many  buildings.  Catharine  de'  Medici  and  Henry  IV. 
alsu  favored  it.  But  it  made  its  greatest  progress  under 
l.ouis  XIV.  His  concentration  of  the  whole  government 
in  the  person  of  the  monarch  naturally  increased  the  im- 
portance of  his  capital,  ami  hi*  passion  for  splendor  and 
nKiLrnificence  gave  the  city  80  new  streets  and  many  monu- 
ments, public  squares,  palaces,  and  new  institutions  of  sci- 
ence and  art.  I'mlcr  Louis  XV.  all  who  were  rich  gathered 
to  his  gay  court,  and  numbers  of  new  palaces  were  built 
in  Paris,  t'mler  his  successor,  Louis  XVI.,  the  Revolution 
broke  out — the  result,  certainly,  of  a  general  development 
which  had  tuken  place  throughout  the  whole  of  France, 
but  which  as  certainly  received  its  power  of  explosion  from 
the  capital.  From  this  period,  and  up  to  the  year  1814, 
1'aris  was  the  capital  of  tne  European  continent.  Another 
brilliant  period  it  had  under  Napoleon  III.,  who  rebuilt 
it,  and  whose  very  successful  commercial  policy  brought 
great  wealth  to  it.  Hut  during  the  contest  between  the 
government  at  Versailles  and  the  Commune,  from  March 
tn  May,  1871,  it  suffered  much.  (For  the  history  of  the 
city  see  Lea  Antiqiiitez,  ('hrniiiifur*  ft  ^intftdaritez  dp.  Paritt 
by  Corrozet  (1586) ;  Le  Thfatrc  ileu  Autiguitet  de  I'xris,  by 
Dub'rcul  (1612) ;  Histoire  de  la  Ville  ilc  Paris,  by  F61ibien 
i  >  \  ols.,  1725) ;  Hiiloire  de  la  Ville  et  de  lout  le  Difetn  de 
/'.r,;«,  by  Lebeuf  (15  vols.,  1754-58);  Histoire  physique, 
•  I  innmlf  </•'  Paris,  by  Dulaure  (7  vols.,  1820-22); 
Hittoirc  'If  I'lii-iii,  by  LavalNSo  (2  vols.,  1857) ;  Le  A'oureau 
Parit,  by  LabCdolliere  (I860).)  AUGCST  NIEMANN. 

1'aris,  a  port  of  entry  of  Brant  Co.,  'int.,  Canada,  at 
the  junction  of  the  (ireat  Western  and  the  Buffalo  and 
Goderich  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railways.  It  has 
valuable  beds  of  gypsum,  great  water-power,  many  mills, 
foundries,  knitting-works,  and  other  industries,  and  2 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  of  sub-district  2640. 

Paris,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Edgar  eo.,  III.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Illinois  Midland  with  the  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis  and  the  Paris  and  Danville  R.  Rs.,  has  2 
weekly  newspapers,  a  large  trade,  and  important  manu- 
factures. Pop.  of  v.  3057;  of  tp.  4522. 

Paris,  post-v.  of  Oneida  eo.,  Id. 

Paris,  tp.  of  Howard  co.,  la.     Pop.  434. 

Paris,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  1396. 

Paris,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Ky.,  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Licking  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Kentucky 
Central  with  the  Maysville  and  Paris  R.  R.,  has  2  weekly 
newspapers,  is  an  important  cattle-market,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  Bourbon  whisky.  Pop.  2655. 

Paris,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Grank  Trunk  R.  R.,  45  miles  from  Portland,  has  fine  water- 
power,  2  academies,  5  churches,  1  foundry,  a  cheese-fac- 
tory, 2  weekly  newspapers,  1  bank,  a  baby-carriage  fac- 
tory, 4  hotels,  and  stores.  Pop.  2765. 

GEO.  II.  WATKINS,  ED.  "DEMOCRAT." 

Paris,  tp.  of  Huron  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  891. 

Paris,  tp.  of  Kent  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Grand  River  Val- 
ley division  of  the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  1543. 

Paris,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Mecosta  co.,  Mich.,  on  Mus- 
kegon  River  and  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R. 

Paris,  post-v.  of  Jackson  tp..  cap.  of  Monroe  co.,  Mo., 
on  the  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.,  125  miles  from 
St.  Louis,  has  a  public-school  building,  1  bank,  2  news- 
papers, 6  churches,  the  county  court-house,  3  hotels,  and 
stores.  Coal,  timber,  and  water  are  plenty  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  Pop.  of  v.  895. 

MASON  A  BURNETT,  Ens.  "MERCURY." 

Paris,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Sauquoit 
Creek  and  the  Utiea  Chenango  and  Susquehanna  R.  R. 
Pop.  3575. 

Paris,  tp.  of  Portage  co.,  0.     Pop.  691. 

Paris,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Stark  CO.,  0.     Pop.  2625. 

Paris,  tp.,  I'nionco.,  O.,on  Springfield  branch  of  Cleve- 
land Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  It.  R.  P.  2838. 

Paris,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Henry  co.,  Tenn.,  on  the  West 
Sandy  River  and  the  Louisville  and  Memphis  line  of  the 
Louisville  Nashville  and  Great  Southern  11.  R..  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1727. 

Paris,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lamar  co.,  Tex.,  near  Red  River, 
on  the  Xexarko.ua  and  Sherman  branch  of  the  Texas  Pa- 


cific R.  R.,  has  3  newspapers,  and  is  a  centre  of  trade  for  a 
rich  cotton-producing  region. 

Paris,  tp.  of  Grant  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  907. 

Paris,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Kcnosha  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1015. 

Par'is,  a  son  of  Priam,  the  king  of  Troy,  and  Hecuba, 
carried  off  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menclaus,  king  of  Sparta, 
thereby  bringing  on  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans. Ity  limner  lie  is  described  as  shrewd  but  cowardly  ; 
in  art  he  is  represented  as  a  youthful  and  handsome  man, 
though  .-oiiicwhat  effeminate  in  appearance.  Being  wound- 
ed during  the  siege  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  he  d.  before  the 
capture  of  the  city. 

Paris  (Jons  AVIITOX),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Cambridge,  England. 
Aug.  7,  17«5;  graduated  in  medicine  at  Cain-  c,. liege  IMIS  : 
resided  some  time  in  London,  and  several  venrs  at  1'cn- 
.  Cornwall,  where  he  founded  the  Royal  (Je.dogi.-al 
Society  of  Cornwall;  returned  to  London  1-17:  lectured 
on  materia  medica  and  the  philosophy  of  medicine;  in- 
vented the"  tauiping-bar,"  un  implement  coated  with  cop- 
per for  the  protection  of  miners  from  the  perils  caused  by 
the  sparks  emitted  from  iron  bars;  published,  among  other 
works,  a  Memoir  of  Sir  11.  Davy  (lSV>),  Ptutrmamlofiu,  or 
tl»  ll;*t",->/  <>r'  Medical  Substances  (1819),  A  Treatise  OH 
Diet  (1826),  Philosophy  in  Sport  made  A'cK-jifv  in  h'<n  n>»t 
(3  vols.,  1827),  Elements  of  Medical  rheiniftry  (1833),  and 
Mfi/i'i-nl.  Jiirinfirudence  (3  vols.,  1823),  in  which  he  was 
aided  by  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque;  became  president  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians  1844,  and  retained  that  po- 
sition until  his  death,  at  London,  Dec.  24,  1856. 

Paris,  de  (Louis  PHILIPPE  ALBERT  D'ORLEANS),  COMTF., 
son  of  the  late  due  d'Orleans  and  grandson  of  the  late  king, 
Louis  Philippe,  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  24,  1838 ;  was  but  four 
years  of  age  when,  deprived  of  a  father  by  the  sad  accident 
of  July  13,  1842,  he  became,  after  the  king,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  House  of  Orleans.  Scarcely  ten  years  of  age, 
the  revolution  of  1848  occurred,  when,  with  his  mother  and 
brother  (the  due  de  Chartres),  he  witnessed  the  stormy 
scenes  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where,  by  ad- 
vice of  M.  Dupin  and  Admiral  Bardin,  the  duchess  had 
presented  herself.  They  escaped  with  difficulty  from  thence, 
from  Paris,  and  from  France.  In  1849  the  duchess,  who 
had  first  repaired  to  Belgium,  rejoined  the  royal  family  at 
Claremont,  England,  where,  under  her  care  and  in  Ger- 
many, his  education  was  conducted.  Her  death  occurred 
(May  18,  1858)  a  year  before  he  attained  his  majority. 
Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  East  occupied  the  sub- 
sequent year  or  two,  and  in  Aug.,  1861,  the  prince,  with  his 
brother,  the  due  de  Chartres,  accompanied  their  uncle,  the 
prince  de  Joinville,  to  the  U.  S.  Though  anticipating  but 
a  few  months'  sojourn,  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  experience  of  war,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  exhibiting  sympathy  for  the  great  re- 
public in  her  hour  of  trial.  Their  proffer  of  services  (they 
declining  the  receipt  of  pay)  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
President  and  secretary  of  state.  They  were  attached  to  the 
personal  staff  of  Gen.  McClellan  with  rank  of  captain,  but 
free  at  any  moment  to  relinquish  the  service  and  return  to 
Europe.  Of  the  long  years  of  exile  from  France  the  count 
yet  speaks  of  his  ten  months'  service  in  the  army  com- 
manded by  Gen.  McClellan,  for  whom  ho  formed  a  strong 
attachment,  and  whose  abilities  as  a  general  he  highly 
esteemed,  as  the  happiest  portion.  During  their  short 
career  in  the  field  no  opportunity  was  lost  by  either  of  the 
young  officers  to  serve  on  detached  expeditions,  in  which, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  they  freely  exposed  themselves. 
But  it  was  at  the  bloody  and  fiercely-contested  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mill  that  they  most  truly  received  their  bapteme 
de  fe».  Attached  for  the  occasion  to  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Porter,  the  captains  "  Paris  "  and  "  Chartres  "  were  to  be 
seen,  now  conveying  orders  and  now  freely  exposing 
their  lives  in  endeavoring  t'>  rally  and  re-form  our  lines. 
During  the  remaining  days  of  the  gravely  eventful  "seven" 
the  services  of  the  young  princes  were,  if  less  exposed, 
equally  active  and  efficient.  An  imperious  necessity  com- 
pelled them,  to  the  regret  of  all,  to  return  to  Europe,  leav- 
ing as  soon  as  the  army  reached  James  River  (July  2,  1862). 
In  1864  the  count  wedded  his  cousin,  the  princess  Isabella, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  due  de  Montpensier.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  operatives  in  the  great  centre  of  cotton  manu- 
facture, then  in  distress  through  the  *'  cotton  famine."  The 
results  of  his  protracted  labors  were  made  known  in  papers 
written  for  periodicals,  which  were  subsequently  embodied 
in  a  work  on  the  \\~<jrkiit>/ineu'a  Associations  in  Enr/luiid 
(Association*  Ourrieres  en  Anyleterre).  Two  other  publi- 
cations, L' Allentayne  noutelte  (1867)  and  L' Esprit  de  Con- 
gttete  (1870),  show  the  count  in  the  broader  light  of  a 
statesman  and  profound  student  of  the  political  "  signs  of 
the  times."  Absorbing  as  such  studies  must  have  been  to 
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one  standing  in  the  relation  of  the  count  to  the  politics  of  j 
Europe,  they  have  not  excluded  devotion  to  what  would 
seem  a  yet  more  laborious  work — a  great  history.  He  has  ' 
devoted  the  half  score  and  more  of  years  since  ho  bore  the 
commission  of  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  to  writ- 
ing the  Hixtory  of  the  Civil  War  in  America  (Histoire  de 
la  Guerre  Am(rique).  Americans  have  cause  to  congratu- 
late themselves  that  this  work  has  been  undertaken  by  one 
who,  with  personal  knowledge,  is  yet  a  foreigner  and  at  the 
same  time  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  scholar.  Vast  as 
wore  the  operations  of  our  civil  war,  admirable  as  were  the 
displays  of  energy  and  skill  in  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment, the  supplying,  feeding,  and  moving  of  the  great 
armies  arrayed,  unquestionable  as  was  the  development 
of  new  and  applicable  methods  of  warfare  appropriate 
to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  country  and  to  the 
modern  improved  weapons,  our  civil  war  as  a  theatre  of 
vast  military  operations  has  been  sadly  depreciated  in 
Europe.  An  appreciative  History  from  the  pen  of  the 
count  of  Paris  finds  readers  in  every  court  and  in  every 
camp  in  Europe.  Since  the  removal  of  the  ban  of  exile 
the  count  has  resided,  with  his  young  family  (three  chil- 
dren have  been  born  to  him),  in  or  near  Paris. 

J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Paris  (MATTHEW),  b.  in  England  about  1195;  became 
in  1217  a  Benedictine  monk  at  the  convent  of  St.  Alban's; 
wrote  a  continuation  of  the  Flares  Historiarum  of  Roger 
of  Wendover,  comprising  the  period  from  1235  to  1259, 
the  whole  work,  known  as  the  Hittttn-in  M"jurt  having  for- 
merly been  incorrectly  ascribed  to  him ;  and  superintended 
the  preparation  of  an  abridgment  of  that  work,  which  under 
the  same  title  of  Flares  Historiarnm  was  ascribed  to  a  sup- 
posed author,  "  Matthew  of  Westminster,"  who  probably 
never  existed.  The  difficult  questions  of  authorship  and 
authenticity  were  solved  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  who 
published  in  1S6G  the  original  manuscript  of  the  abridg- 
ment, partly  in  the  handwriting  of  Matthew  Paris.  The 
larger  work  has  been  translated  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Giles  (5 
vols.,  1849-54),  the  smaller  by  C.  D.  Yonge  in  Bohn's 
"Antiquarian  Library"  (2  vols.,  1853).  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  personal  history  of  Matthew  Paris  beyond 
a  few  unimportant  references  to  his  own  writings,  except 
the  fact  that  he  was  sent  to  Norway  in  1248  by  P»pc 
Innocent  IV.  as  visitor  of  the  Benedictine  order.  His 
stay  there  was  brief.  D.  at  St.  Alban's  soon  after  May, 
125!). 

Paris  Green,  the  popular  name,  in  America,  of  what 
is  correctly  designated  as  "  Scheele's  green,"  having  been 
discovered  by  the  great  Swedish  chemist  of  that  name. 
It  may  also  be,  and  in  Germany  is,  called  "  Swedish 
green."  It  is  a  compound  of  oxide  of  copper  and  arse- 
nious  acid,  arsenite  of  copper.  White  arsenic  (arsenious 
acid),  by  Scheele's  original  method  of  preparation,  is  dis- 
solved by  boiling  in  caustic  potash-ley  11  parts  of  arse- 
nious acid  to  32  of  solid  potash,  and  added  while  hot  to  a 
hot  solution  of  32  parts  of  blue  vitriol,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per. The  precipitate  that  falls  has  a  very  rich,  bright,  and 
peculiar  tint  of  green,  which  is  difficult  to  obtain  by  other 
means.  It  is  hence,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  the  cheapness 
of  this  pigment,  that  it  has  passed  into  use  all  over  the 
world  to  an  extent  which  may  be  called  enormous,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  of 
poisons.  It  is  used  for  coloring  wall-paper  and  other  or- 
namental paper,  and  paper  for  binding  books,  and  for  innu- 
merable other  uses.  Children  are  often  poisoned  to  death 
by  chewing  such  paper,  and  arsenical  disease  is  still  oftener 
produced  by  inhaling  the  dust  from  arsenical  wall-paper. 
Paris  green  is  now,  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  procured, 
used  with  increasing  frequency  for  suicidal  and  homicidal 
purposes.  It  is  far  more  than  time  that  its  use  for  com- 
mon ornamental  purposes,  at  least  in  articles  of  household 
use,  should  be  banished,  and  its  sale  (except  under  the 
same  restrictions  that  apply,  for  example,  to  strychnine] 
should  be  prohibited,  in  paint-shops  and  the  like,  by 
the  most  stringent  legislation  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  H.  WITRTZ. 

Par'ish  [Lat.  parochia],  in  England,  a  certain  circuit 
of  ground  of  which  one  parson  or  vicar  takes  spiritual 
charge,  and  in  which  he  has  a  legal  right  to  levy  tithes. 
In  the  U.  S.,  where  tithes  never  existed  as  a  legal  obliga- 
tion, the  word  meant,  consequently,  only  the  territorial 
circumscription  of  the  spiritual  charge  of  a  minister ;  and 
as  the  diversity  of  religious  opinions  developed  and  con- 
gregations were  founded  only  from  similarity  of  religious 
sentiment,  without  reference  to  residence,  the  word  lost  also 
its  territorial  signification.  In  the  State  of  Louisiana  it  is 
used  instead  of  the  word  "  county." 

Parish,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Syracuse  Northern  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop. 
1929. 


Parish  (ELIJAH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Nov. 
7,  1762;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1785,  and  was  1787- 
1825  pastor  of  the  congregational  parish  of  Byfield,  Essex 
eo.,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  Oct.  15,  1825.  He  was  a  man  of 
decided  views,  a  follower  of  Hopkins  in  theology;  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  Morse's  Gazetteer  (1802);  wrote  a 
History  of  New  England,  (1809);  a  System  of  Modern 
Geography  (1810) ;  Memoir  of  E.  Wheelock  (18ll) ;  Sacred 
Geography  (1813);  Sermons,  with  a  Memoir  (1826). 

Parish  Grove,  tp.  of  lienton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  193. 

Parishville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  St.  Regis  River.  Pop.  of  v.  312;  of  tp.  2241. 

Paris  Mountain,  tp.  of  Greenville  co.,  S.  C.    P.  690. 

Paris,  Plaster  of.    See  GYPSUM. 

Park,  originally  a  large  and  enclosed  tract  of  ground, 
partly  covered  with  forest,  generally  situated  close  to  the 
mansion,  and  kept  for  the  preservation  of  game.  As  this 
purpose  required  certain  conditions  of  the  ground,  such  as 
a  running  stream,  diversity  of  dense  woods,  and  open 
glades  with  greensward  for  pasturing,  etc.,  and  as  the 
presence  of  deer  on  the  ground  and  their  browsing  on  the 
young  trees  imparted  a  certain  character  to  the  woods,  the 
words  "park"  and  "park-like"  came  to  denote  a  peculiar 
sesthetical  character  of  the  landscape,  in  the  same  manner 
as  "  alpine,"  etc.  At  present  the  word  is  used  in  the  U.  S. 
to  signify  any  kind  of  public  ground  laid  out  and  cultivated 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  pleasure  and  recreation,  without 
any  regard  to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  ground  or  the 
style  of  the  arrangement.  Parks,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  have  been  formed,  or  are  now  forming,  in  all  large 
cities  in  Europe  and  America,  and  are  mentioned  in  the 
respective  articles  on  those  cities;  a  special  article  is  given 
on  CENTRAL  PARK,  New  York  (which  see). 

Park,  county  of  Central  Colorado,  embracing  the  larger 
part  of  the  South  Park,  with  its  surrounding  territory.  It  is 
bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  abounds  in  timber,  good  lignite,  salt,  and  silver 
ore.  The  scenery  is  grand  and  the  soil  of  the  park  fertile. 
Cap.  Fairplay.  Pop.  447. 

Park,  tp.  of  Scott  co.,  Ark.    Pop.  495. 

Park,  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Mich.,  on  Kalamazoo  di- 
vision of  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.  Pop.  1274. 

Park  (CAI.VIS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  Sept. 
11,  1774;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1797;  was  tutor 
and  professor  there  1804-25:  Congregational  pastor  at 
St<. tighten,  Mass.,  1826-40.  where  he  d.  Jan.  5,  1847.  Was 
the  father  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Park. 

Park  (EDWARDS  AMASA),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
Dec.  29,  1808;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1826,  and 
at  Andover  Seminary  1831  ;  became  in  1831  Congregational 
pastor  at  Braintree,  Mass. ;  was  1835-36  professor  of  moral 
and  intellectual  philosophy  in  Amherst  College;  held  the 
Bartlet  professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric  in  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  1836-47,  and  in  the  latter  year  became 
Abbot  professor  of  sacred  theology  in  the  same  institution ; 
in  1869-70  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  the  East; 
has  long  been  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the  Biblio- 
thcca  Sacra;  author  of  Lives  of  Hopkins  (1852),  Emmons 
(1861),  B.  B.  Edwards  (1853),  W.  U.  Homer  (1849),  (pre- 
fixed respectively  to  editions  of  their  writings) ;  a  Life 
of  S.  II.  Taylor;  Discourses  and  Treatises  on  the  Atonement 
(1859),  besides  numerous  published  discourses,  sermons, 
essays,  reviews,  and  theological  papers ;  is  also  an  able 
preacher  and  distinguished  for  valuable  labors  as  a  hym- 
nologist. 

Park  (JOHN),  b.  at  Windham,  N.  H.,  Jan.  7,  1775; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  1791;  became  an  instructor; 
studied  medicine,  and  was  1797-1801  a  U.  S.  navy  sur- 
geon;  edited  a  Federalist  journal  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1803- 
11,  and  was  afterwards  for  twenty  years  the  successful  con- 
ductor of  a  school  for  young  ladies.  Published  the  Jtoston 
Spectator  1814.  D.  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Mar.  2,  1852. 

Park  (MrfNGo),  b.  at  Fowlshiels,  Selkirkshire,  Scot- 
land, Sept.  10,  1771;  studied  surgery  at  Edinburgh,  and 
was  1792-93  assistant  surgeon  on  the  Worcester  Indiaman, 
under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  journeyed  up 
the  Gambia  and  visited  the  Niger  1795-97,  suffering  ex- 
treme hardships ;  settled  as  a  surgeon  in  Scotland ;  took 
command  in  Jan.,  1805,  of  a  small  military  exploring 
party  despatched  by  the  African  Association  and  the 
British  government  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Niger.  Most 
of  his  party  died  of  fever,  and  before  the  Niger  was  reach- 
ed only  five  white  men  were  left  out  of  44.  The  party 
set  sail  down  the  river  from  Bammako  at  first  in  two 
canoes,  but  soon  built  for  themselves  a  little  schooner,  with 
which  they  descended  the  Niger  some  1500  miles,  when 
they  were  treacherously  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  na- 
tives, and  Park  and  all  his  company  perished  in  the  at- 
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tempt  to  escape  by  swimming.  A  narrative  of  Park's  fir«t 
African  journey  and  fragmentary  accounts  of  the  second 
have  been  published. 

Park  (RoswKi.t    .    l>.  !>..  l>.  at  Lebanon.  Conn..  Oct.  1. 

1SII7  ;  terminated  .it   I'ni 'ollcgc  ami  at  West  Point  July. 

l-:il.  and  until  Sept..  1S3H,  nerved  as  a  lieutenant  of  engi- 
neers; was  profes.-or  of  natural  philosophy  iind  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  I  v;r,  II! :  took  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  1*1:'.:  was  an  instructor 

in  Connecticut  IMi1.    52 j    1 i'lent  of  Kaeine  College    ' 

59;  chancellor  of  the  came    1859-63;  fonndeil  in   1- 
school  at  Chicago.     I),  at  Chicago,  III.,  .lulv  HI,  ISfii).    Au- 
thor of  i;,ni:,ln,,,i  (1SJI),  M-i'-li   of  »'•-'   I'"int  (1*40),  a 
It'inilinink  for  European  travel  (1S;">:!),  and  a  volume  of 
original,  translated,  and  selected  poems. 

Park    (TiiKxoit  WIIIUM)  was  b.  in  Woodford,  Ben- 

niii^ti'ii  eo..  Vt..  Hee.  s,  !•<:':;  :  K hed  a  liberal  education, 

.stmlic'l  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Dec.,  IMii; 
iw  in  Vermont  till  ls.'>2,  when  he  removed  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  till  ISd.'I.  Returning  to 
Vermont  in  l>r,l.  he  served  four  years  in  the  legislature 
of  that  State.  He  is  president  of  the  Panama  Hailroad 
Company,  president  of  the  First  National  Hank  at  North 
Benuington,  Vt.,  and  a  director  in  several  banks  and  rail- 
road companies  in  New  York.  J.  II.  BISHOP. 

Parke,  county  in  the  W.  of  Indiana,  bounded  W.  by 
\Vaha-h  liiver.  Area,  140  square  miles.  It  is  generally 
very  fertile  and  abounds  in  good  coal.  Live-stock,  grain, 
and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed 
by  the  Logansport  Crawfordsvillo  and  South-western  K.  II. 
Cap.  Itookville.  Pop.  18,166. 

Parke  (JoiiN),  b.  in  Delaware  about  1750  ;  studied  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania:  was  assistant  quarter- 
ma  -ter-general  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  published 
at  Philadelphia  in  1786  a  curious  work,  The  Lyric  Work* 
of  Horace,  twmtUtttd  into  Enylinh  Verge,  to  which  are  added 
ft  number  of  Oriyin'tt  /V>e;n«  by  a  Native  of  America. 

Pnrke  (JOHN  (I.),  b.  near  Coatesville,  Pa.,  Sept.  22, 1 827 ; 
graduated  from  the  I  .  S.  Military  Academy  July  1,  1849, 
when  he  was  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  topograph- 
ical engineers,  serving  on  duty  with  his  corps  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1861,  for  many  years  as  chief  astron- 
omer and  surveyor  in  locating  the  N.  W.  boundary.  Ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Nov.,  1861,  he 
accompanied  Itiirnxide  to  North  Carolina,  participating  in 
the  various  engagements  of  that  expedition,  including  the 
capture  of  Fort  Macon,  where  he  was  in  command ;  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general  Aug.,  1862,  he  served  as  chief 
of  staff  of  the  9th  corps  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain 
and  Anticttun,  and  on  Gen.  Burnside's  succeeding  to  the 
command  of  the  Array  of  the  Potomac  was  retained  by  the 
latter  as  his  chief  of  staff,  participating  in  the  battle  of 
Fredericksbnrg :  was  in  command  of  the  9th  corps  during 
its  march  to  Vicksburg,  and  for  a  time  of  loft  wing  of  Gen. 
Sherman's  army  ;  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  9th  corps 
on  Gen.  Burnside's  reassuming  command,  and  engaged  in 
Tennessee  in  siege  of  Knoxville.  etc. ;  and  in  Richmond 
campaign  of  I  Sill,  again  attaining  command  of  the  9th 
corps  before  Petersburg  (Aug.,  1864),  which  he  retained 
through  subsequent  operations,  terminating  in  the  surren- 
der of  Lee's  army  at  Appoinattox  Court-house.  In  1864 
he  became  a  major  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  has  had  charge  of  a  division  in  the  office  of  the 
chief  of  engineers. 

Parke  Bar,  tp.  of  Yuba  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  250. 

Park'er,  county  of  N.  Texas,  traversed  by  the  Brazos 
River.  Area,  900  square  miles.  It  is  fertile  and  adapted 
to  wheat,  cotton,  fruit,  and  corn  culture.  Timber  is  quite 
abundant.  Coal  is  found  at  several  points.  Cap.  Weather- 
ford.  Pop.  4186. 

Parker,  tp.  of  Clark  co.,  111.     Pop.  863. 

Parker,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Montgomery  eo.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Leavenworth  Lawrence  and  Galveston  11.  R.  Pop.  474. 

Parker,  tp.  of  Morris  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Neosho  River 
and  Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  R.  Newly  organized. 

Parker,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Butler  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  R.  R.  Pop.  I.'i09. 

Parker  (ASIASA  J.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  June 
2,  1807;  removed  in  Islii  to  Greenville,  \.  Y. ;  was  prin- 
cipal of  Hudson  Academy  182.'! ;  graduated  in  1825  at  Union 
College;  came  to  the  bar  in  1S2S,  and  became  a  law-part- 
ner of  his  uncle,  Amasa  Parker,  of  Delhi,  N.  Y. ;  entered 
the  legislature  in  1833 ;  was  chosen  a  regent  of  the  univer- 
sity 1S.'15;  was  in  Congress  |s:;r  .'',9;  became  in  1844  vice- 
chancellor  of  Now  York,  a  circuit  judge,  and  afterwards 
a  judge  of  the  State  supreme  court;  in  1859  was  appointed 
U.  S.  district  attorney  ;  published  6  vols.  of  law  reports 
(1855-69),  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  Rei-ited 


Stntiitei  of  1859  (3  vols.);  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
third  edition  of  Judge  Tapping  Reeve's  Laic  <>/  Huron  and 
Feme,  etc. 

Parker  (F.nwtitn  (Intprix),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov. 
16,1825;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1847;  became  in  1849  a 
lawyer  in  Ho?ton.  and  in  1>.>7  political  editor  of  the  Hot- 
'•  ed  as  captain  and  aide  <!<•  camp  to  den. 
Butler  ISfil  :  in  1H»12  became  assistant  adjutant  general, 
and  was  afterwards  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Martindale;  took 
charge  of  a  literary  bureau  of  reference  in  New  York  alter 
the  war.  D.  at  New  York  Mar.  30,  1868.  Author  of  (Juldeu 
.!./.  i,/'  Aiai-rii-iin  Oratory  (1857),  Keminuceacct  of  Jin/'iif 
i 'l,i,iii,-  (1860),  etc. 

Paiker  (Gen.  ELY  S.).  b.  at  Tonawanrta,  N.  Y.,  about 
1825,  on  the  reservation  of  the  Sem-ca  Imlians,  of  whom 
he  was  one ;  received  a  good  education  at  Rochester  and 
other  cities  ;  became  a  civil  engineer ;  rendered  aid  to  Lewis 
II.  Morgan  in  his  work  on  the  /.../,,»,  ,,/'  <},,•  /,, „/,„,!*  ;  re- 
sided for  a  time  at  Galena,  Til.,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  U.  S.  Grant  :  took  part  in  tin-  civil  war  an  a 
member  of  Gen.  Grant'-  .-i all',  reaching  the  rank  of  brevet 
brigadier-general;  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  Grant  as 
general  of  the  army ;  became  commissioner  of  Indian  af- 
fairs (1869),  and  retired  from  that  office  1872  to  devote 
himself  to  his  profession. 

Parker  (Commodore  FOXIIALL  A.),  son  of  Capt.  I •'.  \. 
Parker,  U.  S.  N.,  b.  in  New  York  City  Aug.  5,  1821 ;  wan 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy  Mar,  11,  !>.;,  : 
graduated  from  the  Naval  School  at  Philadelphia  June  '.',. 
is  I.'!;  served  against  the  Florida  Indians,  on  the  Coast 
Survey,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron  ;  was  commis- 
sioned lieutenant  Sept.  21, 1850  ;  served  at  the  Washington 
navy-yard  as  executive  officer  1861-62 ;  co-operated  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  on  several  occasions  in  command 
of  seamen  (with  howitzers);  on  garrison-duty  at  Fort 
Ellsworth  (commanding  marines)  and  in  building  Fort 
Dahlgrcn  ;  drilled  some  2000  seamen  in  the  exercise  of 
artillery  and  small-arms,  thereby  promoting  in  no  small 
degree  the  success  of  Admiral  Foote's  operations  with  the 
Mississippi  flotilla;  was  promoted  to  commander  July  16, 
1862;  commanded  the  steam-gunboat  Mahaska  (1862-03) 
in  active  service  off  Wilmington  and  Yorktown;  com- 
manded the  Wabash  off  Charleston  June  to  Sept.,  1863, 
moat  of  which  time  was  spent  on  Morris  Island  in  charge 
of  a  naval  battery  co-operating  in  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Sumter ;  commanded  the  Potomac  flotilla,  consisting  at 
one  time  of  42  vessels,  from  Dec.,  1863,  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  being  frequently  engaged  with  the  enemy ;  has 
since  commanded  vessels  on  several  stations  ;  was  pro- 
moted to  captain,  "for  good  service  during  the  rebellion," 
July,  1866 ;  was  chief  of  staff  to  the  North  Atlantic  fleet 
1872 ;  ordered  to  special  duty  at  Washington  Aug.  7,  1872, 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  signals  for  steam  tactics,  and  ap- 
pointed chief  signal-officer  of  the  navy  July  1,  1873,  which 
position  he  still  (1876)  holds.  In  1863  he  prepared,  by 
order  of  the  navy  department,  systems  of  fleet  Tactic* 
wider  Steam  and  Squadron  Tactici  under  Steam;  in  1865, 
The  Naval  Howitzer  Afloat;  and  in  1866,  The  Naval  I[om- 
itier  Athore ;  all  of  which  works  are  textbooks  at  the 
Naval  Academy  ;  was  for  many  years  a  contributor  to  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine ;  published  in  1868  a  volume, 
translated  from  the  Spanish,  Elia,  or  Spain  Fifty  Yean 
Aao  ;  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  IT.  S.  Naval  In- 
stitute, organized  Oct.  9,  1873,  at  Annapolis,  "for  the  ad- 
vancement of  professional  and  scientific  knowledge  in  the 
navy."  In  Dec.,  1874,  Com.  Parker  was  appointed  chief 
of  staff  of  the  united  fleets  under  command  of  Admiral 
Case  which  were  assembled  for  instruction  in  tactics  in 
the  Florida  waters. 

Parker  (JAMES),  b.  at  Bethlehem,  N.  J.,  Mar.  3, 1776 ; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  1793;  inherited  immense 
landed  estates ;  was  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  legislat  ure 
for  many  years ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1833-37  ;  mem- 
ber of  the  State  constitutional  convention  1844;  president 
of  the  State  Historical  Society;  gave  to  Rutgers  College 
the  land  upon  which  its  buildings  were  erected.  D.  at 
Perth  Arnboy  Apr.  1,  1868. 

Parker  (JOEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Jaflroy,  N.  II.,  Jan.  25, 
1795;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1811;  became  in  1815  a 
lawyer  at  Keene,  N.  H. ;  a  judge  of  the  New  Hampshire 
supreme  court  18:!:! ;  chief-justice  1838;  in  1840  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  State ;  was  in 
1847  a  law-professor  in  Harvard  University.  D.  at  Cam- 
bridge Aug.  17,  1875.  Author  of  treatises  and  pamphlets 
on  The  Three  Poweri  of  Government  (1867-69),  Non-extca- 
lion  of  ftlitrery  (1856),  Pertnnnl  /,//„•, -I,/  Lawt  (1861),  The 
Jti;/ht  of  Seteuion  (1861).  I'otutitutinnal  Law  (1862),  H'.r/-- 
pomeri  of  Conyrett  and  the  I'rtiident  (1863),  Revolution  and 
Recomtrtiction  (1866),  Conflict  of  Decuioiu  (1871),  besides 
law  reports,  essays,  addresses,  lectures,  etc. 
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Parker  (JOEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Bethel,  Vt.,  Aug.  27,  1799; 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College  1824;  was  ordained  1826; 
held  pastorates  in  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  New  Orleans,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Newark,  but  principally  in  New  York  City ; 
was  president  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  pro- 
fessor of  sacred  literature  1840-42,  and  for  a  time  associate 
editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Jterlnr.  D.  at  New 
York  May  2,  1873.  Author  of  popular  religious  volumes. 

Parker  (JOEL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  Nov.  24, 
1816  ;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1839  ;  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842;  was  elected  to  the 
State  legislature  in  1847  ;  subsequently  was  county  attorney. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  made  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  in  1802  was  elected  governor  of 
New  Jersey  for  three  years,  and  again  elected  in  1871.  In 
the  national  Democratic  convention  of  1 87(5  he  was  among 
those  prominently  named  as  a  possible  nominee  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  U.  S.,  but  on  the  actual  ballot  but  few 
votes  were  cast  for  him. 

Parker  (MATTHEW),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Norwich,  England, 
Aug.  6,  1504;  educated  at  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  took  priests'  orders  1527,  and  the  same  year  M.  A. 
and  fellow  of  his  college;  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn  153.3; 
dean  of  Stoke  Clare  College,  Suffolk,  1535;  chaplain  to 
Henry  VIII.  1537;  prebendary  of  Ely  1541;  master  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  1544;  dean  of  Lincoln  1552;  was 
deprived  by  Queen  Mary  1553  for  having  married;  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1559  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Nicholas  Bacon  and  Cecil,  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  at  that  time  violently  opposed  to  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy.  The  Bishops'  Bible  was  printed  at  his  expense. 
Later  ho  became  an  enemy  of  conventicles  and  of  the  non- 
conforming  spirit.  He  published  Anglo-Saxon  and  other 
early  English  chronicles,  and  collected  a  valuable  library, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
D.  May  17,  1575.  The  "  Parker  Society,"  named  in  his 
honor,  published  from  1841  to  1855  a  series  of  55  volumes 
of  English  ecclesiastical  writings  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Parker  (PETER),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  June 
18,  1804;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1831;  studied  theol- 
ogy and  medicine  at  New  Haven  ;  went  to  Canton,  China, 
as  a  missionary  1834;  established  a  hospital,  in  which 
more  than  2000  patients  were  treated  the  first  year ;  had 
great  success  both  in  surgery  and  medicine,  and  trained 
many  Chinese  students  ;  visited  the  Loo-Choo  Islands  and 
Japan  1837  ;  returned  to  the  U.  S.  1840-42  ;  became  in- 
terpreter and  secretary  of  legation  to  the  American  mission 
in  China  1845,  retaining  charge  of  the  hospital ;  acted  as 
charg6  d'affaires  during  the  absence  of  the  minister ;  again 
visited  the  U.  S.  1855,  but  went  to  China  the  same  year 
as  commissioner  with  power  to  revise  the  treaty  ;  finally 
returned  to  America  1857,  since  which  time  he  has  resided 
at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  has  been  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  has  filled  other  honorable  scientific  posts. 

Parker  (RICHARD  GREEN),  son  of  Bishop  Samuel  Par- 
ker, b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1798 ;  graduated  at  Harvard 
1817.  Author  of  a  popular  series  of  school-books,  part  of 
which  were  prepared  by  him  and  J.  M.  Watson. 

Parker  (SAMUEL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  Aug. 
28,  1744;  graduated  at  Harvard  1764;  was  an  instructor 
for  nine  years  ;  ordained  to  the  Anglican  ministry  1774  by 
the  bishop  of  London;  until  1779  assistant  minister,  and 
then  rector,  of  Trinity  church,  Boston;  in  1804  consecrated 
bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  diocese 
of  Massachusetts.  D.  Deo.  6,  1804. 

Parker  (THEODORE),  b.  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  Aug.  24, 
1810 ;  was  a  grandson  of  Capt.  John  Parker,  who  com- 
manded the  company  of  minutemen  fired  on  by  British 
troops  at  Lexington  Apr.  19,  1775;  was  distinguished  in 
childhood  for  a  precocious  memory,  learning  by  heart  and 
retaining  many  pages  of  poetry,  and  knowing  at  ten  years 
of  age  the  names  of  all  the  trees  and  plants  familiar  to 
Massachusetts;  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  mental  philos- 
ophy while  working  on  the  farm  or  in  the  tool-shop  ;  taught 
school  at  the  ago  of  seventeen;  studied  at  Lexington 
Academy;  entered  Harvard  College  1830,  but  did  not  pur- 
sue the  regular  course,  being  obliged  to  carry  on  his  studies 
at  home  and  teach  private  classes  at  Boston  and  Watertown ; 
became  a  proficient  in  many  languages,  including  Svriac, 
Arabic,  Danish,  Swedish,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  modern  Greek  ; 
entered  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  1834,  graduating 
1836;  was  settled  at  West  Roxbury  as  pastor  of  the  Second 
(Unitarian)  church  June,  1837;  soon  arrived  at  religious 
views  widely  differing  from  those  of  conservative  Unita- 
rians, and  became  the  leader  of  a  school  of  theology  which 


tianity  which  it  continued  to  profess;  laid  down  the  princi- 
ples of  his  new  transcendental  system  in  a  series  of  five  lec- 


tures delivered  at  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  published 
under  the  title  A  Dinrnurte  of  Matters  I'ertaininy  In  licliyiou 
(1842);  followed  in  the  autumn  of  1842  by  a  series  of  six 
Sermons  for  the  Times  ;  wrote  articles  in  the  Dial ;  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings 
(1843),  and  a  translation  of  De  Wette's  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament  (2  vols.,  1843);  spent  nearly  two  years 
(1843—44)  travelling  in  Europe,  during  which  time  his  the- 
ology acquired  a  more  exact  form,  chiefly  the  result  of  a 
careful  study  of  German  authorities  in  biblical  criticism  ; 
returned  to  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  when  a  contro- 
versy grew  warm  within  the  Unitarian  denomination,  aris- 
ing from  the  act  of  several  pastors  of  churches  at  Boston, 
who  admitted  him  to  their  pulpits.  As  the  result,  Mr. 
Parker  established  an  organization  at  Boston  known  as 
the  "  Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society"  (1846),  which 
worshipped  at  the  Melodeon,  and  subsequently  for  many 
years  at  the  Music  Hall,  where  his  audiences  were  large 
and  his  teachings  embraced  a  wide  scope  of  subjects ; 
founded  and  edited  for  three  years  the  Massachusetts 
Quarterly ;  was  earnestly  opposed  to  the  Mexican  war,  to 
slavery,  and  intemperance ;  was  indicted  in  the  U.  S.  court 
(June,  1854)  for  resistance  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in 
the  case  of  Anthony  Burns,  the  offence  being  an  address 
at  Faneuil  Hall,  but  was  never  brought  to  trial ;  published 
several  volumes  of  speeches,  addresses,  and  sermons,  and 
many  single  sermons,  most  of  which  enjoyed  a  wide  cir- 
culation ;  suffered  ill-health  for  several  years,  but  continued 
preaching  until  Jan.,  1859,  when  he  was  prostrated  by  an 
attack  of  bleeding  at  the  lungs ;  visited  the  West  Indies 
Feb.,  1859,  where  he  wrote  a  small  work  entitled  Theodore 
Parker's  Experience  as  a  Minister;  proceeded  thence  to  Eu- 
rope ;  resided  successively  in  Switzerland  and  at  Rome 
I860,  obtaining  no  relief.  D.  at  Florence,  Italy,  May  10, 
I860,  and  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  outside 
the  walls.  He  bequeathed  a  fine  library  of  13,000  volumes 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  His  complete  works  were 
edited  by  Frances  Power  Cobbe  (12  vols.,  London,  1863- 
|  65)  and  by  H.  B.  Fuller  (10  vols.,  Boston,  1870);  his  Life 
and  Correspondence  was  published  by  Rev.  John  Weiss  (2 
J  vols.,  New  York,  1864),  and  his  Life  by  Rev.  0.  B.  Froth- 
ingham  (New  York,  1874).  A  French  compendium,  en- 
titled Theodore  Parker,  sa  Vie  el  ses  (Eurres  (1865),  wasprc- 
pared  by  Rev.  Albert  R6ville.  (See  also  tiertnona  on  Theo- 
dore Parker  (1860)  and  Theodore  Parkei — /n  Memoriam, 
Deo.,  1860.)  Several  volumes  of  extracts  from  Parker's 
i  writings  have  been  published,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  miscellaneous  addresses  and  other  productions  remain 
unpublished.  REVISED  BY  0.  B.  FROTHIXGHAM. 

Parker  (TnoMAs),  b.  in  England  June  8,  1595;  studied 
at  Oxford,  in  Ireland  under  Archbishop  Usher,  and  at 
Leyden;  became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Newbury,  England; 
came  to  Massachusetts  in  May,  1634;  preached  a  year  at 
Ipswich,  then  began  the  settlement  of  Newbury,  Mass., 
1635;  published  several  theological  treatises,  two  of  which 
were  in  Latin,  and  edited  the  Woriu  of  the  Puritan  divine 
Dr.  Ames.  A  bitter  controversy  on  church  government 
was  carried  on  for  several  years  within  his  church,  but 
he  remained  its  pastor  until  his  death,  Apr.  24,  1677. 

Parker  (WILLARD),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lyndeborough, 
Hillsborough  CO.,  N.  H.,  Sept.  2,  1800;  graduated" at  Har- 
vard 1826;  studied  medicine  and  surgery  under  Prof.  John 
C.  Warren  ;  became  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Vermont 
Medical  College,  and  also  in  that  of  Berkshire  1830;  pro- 
fessor of  surgery  in  the  latter  institution  1833,  and  at  Cin- 
cinnati 1836  ;  spent  some  time  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  and 
London  ;  was  for  thirty  years  (1839-69)  professor  of  surgery 
in  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  after 
which  he  exchanged  into  the  chair  of  clinical  surgery, 
which  he  still  (1876)  retains.  In  1854  he  first  described 
and  reported  cases  of  what  is  now  known  as  "  malignant 
pustule."  Dr.  Parker  became  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Inebriate  Asylum  at  Binghamton  in  1865  ;  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  concussion  of 
the  nerves  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  nerve-centres, 
formerly  erroneously  considered  identical  with  a  state  of 
inflammation,  and  has  made  several  important  discoveries 
in  practical  surgery,  including  the  operation  of  cystotomy 
for  the  relief  of  chronic  cystitis,  and  that  for  the  cure  of 
abscess  of  the  "appendix  verniiforinis." 

Park'ers,  tp.  of  Escambia  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  967. 

Park'ersburg,  p.-v.  of  Butler  co.,  la.,  18  miles  W.  of 
Cedar  Falls,  has  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels.  Pop.  about 
600.  DODGE  &  SAVAGE,  EDS.  "ECLIPSE." 

Parkersbnrg,  city.  cap.  of  Wood  co.,  West  Va.,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  is  the  W. 
terminus  of  the  Parkersburg  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  R.  R.,  has  a  fine  railway  bridge  over  the  Ohio,  pos- 
sesses great  facilities  for  manufactures  and  coal-refining,  is 
the  second  city  in  the  State,  both  in  population  and  in 
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trade,  is   regularly  laid  out,  has  a  court-house,  market 
bouM,  seven!   academic-,   III  churches,  3  national  banks, 
;)  foundries,  a  building  for  a  post-office  and   I'.  S.  court- 
house in  OOUIK  "I    erection,  has   several  lines  of  -(.',,111 
era  on  tin1  Ohio  mid  the  Little  Kanawha,  many  mills  itnd 
t'.ictoiie..    and   2    daily    iiud   K    weekly    newspapers.       Pop. 

Parker's  Landing,  post-v.  of  Armstrong  co.,  l'a..on 
the  Allegheny  Uiver  and  It.  K. 

Parkersville,  post-v.  of  Parker  tp.,  Morris  co.,  Kan. 

I'lirki'sbnra,  post  -b.  "f  Chester  co.,  1'a.,  on  the  I'cim 
svlvania  I!.  K.,  I*  miles  W.  "f  Philadelphia,  has  a  graded 
school,  an  academy,  1  bank,  .'(  warehouses,  a  steam  flour- 
ing mill.   1    a«w«p»per,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  several 
hotels,  and  stores.     Pop.  about  500. 

A.  II.  POTTS,  ED.  "  AMERICAN  STOCK  JOURNAL." 

Parkes'ine  [named  from  Mr.  Parkes,  an  Englishman, 
its  inventor],  a  substitute  for  vulcanized  India-rubber  and 
for  gutta  pereha,  was  originally  a  compound  of  castor  oil 
and  gun  cotton,  hut  it  i-  undei  -stood  that  by  a-  secret  pro- 
::-  good  or  better  results  can  bo  obtained  from  much 
cheaper  materials.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  vulcanite  or  gutta-percha  for  all  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  used,  and  is  useful  for  many  purposes 
where  they  cannot  be  employed. 

Park  Hill,  post  -v.  id'  Middlesex  co.,  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  the  (irand  Trunk  Hallway,  40  miles  from  Sarnia,  has  a 
great  trade  in  grain,  provisions,  and  lumber,  and  has  2 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  about  1000. 

Pnrk'inson  (Jons),  known  by  the  fantastic  name  of 
Pariulisus  in  Sole  (Park-in-sun),  b.  in  London  in 
was  apothecary  to  James  I.  and  botanicua  reaius 
j>riuun-lnn  to  Charles  I.  Author  of  Paradisus  Terrestris 
(  loL'i.l-JI'il  and  Th<-<itrnm  Itntimii'itm  (  \  li  III  I.  He  18  one  of 
the  best  of  the  old  herbalists,  and  is  commemorated  by 
Planner's  genus  I'lii-k/iminttrt,  order  Leguminoso).  The 
year  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

l';i  i  k  iii.in.  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Piscataquis  co.,  Me.    P.  1105. 

Parkman,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Geauga  co.,  0.     Pop.  953. 

I'.-irk'  ma  ii  (  FRANCIS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June 
4.  17SS  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1807  ;  studied  divinity  with 
W.  K.  Channing  and  in  Edinburgh;  was  1813—49  pastor 
of  the  New  North  church,  Boston  (Unitarian).  D.  at  Bos- 
ton Nov.  12,  1852.  Author  of  The  Offering  <,f  Sympathy 
(1SL.H.I);  founder  of  the  Parkman  professorship  of  pulpit 
eloquence  in  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  an  ac- 
tive laborer  in  public  and  private  charities. 

Parkman  (FRANCIS,  JR.),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  16, 
1SL>;;;  graduated  at  Harvard  1844;  travelled  in  the  far 
West  and  in  Europe,  and  in  spite  of  a  severe  chronic  dis- 
ease, accompanied  by  partial  blindness,  has  attained  a 
high  rank  as  an  historian  and  writer.  His  principal  work 
is  ft-'iHf  nnil  llit'ilnitd  in  North  America,  of  wnich  the 


following  parts  have  appeared  :  History  of  the  Conitpiracy 
.,/'  r,,nti,i<-  (  l,s;,l).  I'innetn  of  France  (1865),  The  Ditcov- 
eryof  I/if  <!m,l  Wett  (18B9),  The  Jesuits  in  Nnrth  America 
(1867)  —  a  work  of  great  candor  and  fairness,  written  in 
graphic  and  unambitious  style,  and  displaying  faithful  re- 
search. Ho  has  also  written  The  California  and  Oregon 
Trail  (1849)  and  Vaiial  Morton,  a  novel  (1856). 

Park's  Fork,  tp.  of  Trego  oo.,  Kan.    Pop.  34. 

Parksvillc,  post-v.  of  Boyle  co.,  Ky.,  on  the  Knox- 
ville  branch  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  P.  173. 

I'a  rl.-vi  lie,  tp.  of  Perquimans  oo.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1293. 

Park  Valley,  tp.  of  Box  Elder  co.,  Ut.     Pop.  70. 

Parkville,  post-v.  of  Platte  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  Missouri  River  and  the  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and 
Council  Bluffs  K.  R.,  5  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

Park-way,  a  recently-formed  word,  corresponding  to 
the  French  l,,,,il,-rnril,  and  denoting  a  street  of  extraor- 
dinary width  planted  with  rows  or  groups  of  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  affording  at  once  a  thoroughfare  and  a 
promenade. 

I'nrlato're  (Fiuppo),  b.  at  Palermo  in  1816;  is  di- 
rector of  the  Museum  of  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences  in 
Florence,  where  he  also  teaches  botany.  Having  practised 
extensively  during  the  cholera  at  Palermo  in  1837,  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  that  disease.  In  1840  ho  left  Sicily 
1  'or  Paris,  where  he  published  his  Plant*  JVbrir,  etc.  His 
botanical  publications  are  numerous;  among  them  f.ezi'ini 
it:  l:,,tiiiii'i-n  <',,n,),nr<it<i  :  Hiirrcte  stilC  Anatomia  dcllr  I'i- 
ante  Aqji'ttiche  ;  I'm-/'/''0  nl  (inm  Xm<  11*  ninffn  (Florence, 
1849);  Vini/tj!,,  ,,l  \,,,-d  delf  Earn],,,  (Florence,  1859); 
flora  P'tlfi-mitaiKi;  Flora  Italitinn,  etc. 

Parliament,  Brit'ish.  The  origin  of  parliamentary 
government  in  England,  like  that  of  many  other  British 
institutions,  ia  involved  in  much  obscurity.  There  can, 


however,  be  no  doubt  that  alike  in  Saxon  and  Norman 
times  the  English  people  had  always  some  share  in  milking 
the  laws  whereby  they  were  governed.  The  Witcnage- 
mote  (or  assembly  of  the  wise)  of  the  Savon  peri,,,!,  and 
the  Parliament  for  free-speaking  council),  which  i-  trace- 
able both  in  etymology  and  function  to  Norman  influence. 
were  at  once  the  outgrowth  ami  the  guardians  of  popular 
rights  and  liberties.  It  is  true  that  the  earlier  councils 
and  assemblies  have  left  no  record  of  their  proceedings, 
and  probably  they  met  at  irregular  intervals,  being  in 
measure  dependent  on  the  caprice  or  >  <  t  the  mon- 

arch. The  taxes  and  crown  levies  could  only  be  raised 
through  the  sanction  of  the  people  themselves;  and  it  Is 
one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  imperishable 
traditions  of  British  government  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
taxation  without  representation.  Suce.  ratgnl 

after  the  Conquest  (1066)  had  encroached  upon  popular 
prerogative,  until,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  evil  cul- 
minated in  practical  absolutism  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
The  result  was  a  violent  recoil  and  a  resolute  demand  tor 
the  restoration  of  baronial  and  popular  right-,  which  led 
to  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta  on  the  field  of  Itunny- 
mcde  (1215).  The  Great  Charter  of  King  John  is  the  old- 
est constitutional  document  extant  in  Knglund.  Among 
other  provisions  for  securing  general  liberty,  the  king 
pledged  himself  to  summon  the  superior  clergy,  nobles, 
and  commons  to  meet  at  a  certain  place,  with  forty 
notice,  "to  assess  aids  and  scutages  when  necessary."  The 
(ircat  Charter  contained  no  new  idea  touching  rights  and 
liberties,  every  one  of  its  clauses  embodying  an  Knglish 
tradition.  In  truth,  it  was  only  a  revival  of  the  liritish 
constitution;  and  the  provision  for  calling  a  parliament 
whenever  money  was  wanted  was  one  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  ancient  English  politics.  Little  is  known  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  pledges  of  the  sovereign  were  kept 
for  half  a  century  after  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  but 
writs  are  still  extant  which  wore  issued  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  (1265),  summoning  the  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses  to  meet  in  parliament.  The  government  was 
even  more  democratic  during  the  Middle  Ages  than  it 
subsequently  became,  for  the  nobles  and  commons  met  in 
the  same  chamber,  debating  and  voting  promiscuously. 
Historians  have  failed  to  discover  the  date  at  which  the 
legislature  was  separated  into  two  chambers,  but  the  pres- 
ent arrangement  was  in  force  during  the  fifteenth  century. 
Numerous  changes,  sometimes  violent  and  at  other  times 
mild  and  gradual,  have  been  made  in  the  machinery  of 
English  parliamentary  government  during  600  years,  but 
certain  great  principles  have  survived  all  these  transmuta- 
tions. It  will  be  more  convenient  and  tend  to  perspicuity 
if  we  interweave  historical  references  with  our  analysis  of 
Parliament  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time,  and  if  we  also 
classify  under  separate  heads  tne  subjects  which  must  come 
under  consideration.  These  are,  (I.)  its  constituents,  (II.) 
its  powers,  and  (III.)  its  forms. 

i.  Of  what  doe*  Parliament  consist? — The  imperial  Par- 
liament consists  of  the  queen,  the  lords,  and  the  commons. 
The  three  estates  of  the  realm  are  the  lords  spiritual,  the 
lords  temporal,  and  the  commons.  The  sovereign  is  the 
executive  authority,  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing the  will  of  Parliament ;  but  in  the  matter  of  legis- 
lation the  sovereign  is  no  more  than  a  constituent  part  of 
Parliament,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm.  In  ordinary  times  there  can  be  no  meeting  of 
Parliament  unless  the  monarch  is  present  at  the  opening 
of  it,  either  in  person  or  by  commissioners.  We  say  "  in 
ordinary  times,"  for  there  have  been  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  The  Convention  Parliament  which  restored  Charles 
II.  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  satisfy  the  above 
condition,  but  proceeded  to  do  a  supreme  parliamentary 
act  without  any  summons  or  sanction  from  the  sovereign. 
Though  Charles  held  himself  to  be  king  dr.  jure  before 
Parliament  restored  him,  still  he. was  sagacious  enough  not 
to  insist  upon  his  sovereign  rights,  which  at  the  time  a 
majority  of  the  English  people  would  have  questioned. 
The  self-constituted  Parliament  sat  several  months  after  the 
Restoration,  anil  enacted  laws  which  are  still  recognized 
as  binding  by  English  tribunals.  Lest,  however,  the  au- 
thority of  this  assembly  should  bo  questioned  by  the  judges, 
an  act  was  passed  after  the  return  of  Charles,  and  to  which 
the  king  placed  his  signature,  confirming  all  that  it  had 
done.  Such  a  precaution  was  generally  held  by  lawyers 
to  be  superfluous,  M  the  convention  acted  ex  necessitate 
rei.  Another  departure  from  the  rule  laid  down  above  oc- 
curred in  1688,  when  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  met  on 
the  summons  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  proceeded  to 
dispose  of  the  crown  itself.  But  the  events  of  that  period 
constitute,  by  universal  consent,  a  revolution.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  even  in  disposing  of 
the  crown  and  kingdom  by  revolutionary  force  the  English 
people  have  always  kept  as  close  to  constitutional  tradition 
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as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  present  sovereign 
has  opened  Parliament  in  person  only  once  since  the  death 
of  the  prince  consort  in  1861. 

The  House  of  Lords  is  constituted  as  follows : 
Lords  Spiritual. 

Archbishops  (Canterbury  and  York) 2 

English  bishops 24 

Lords  Temporal. 

Peers  of  the  hlood  royal 5 

Dukes 21 

Murquises 18 

Earls Ill 

Viscounts 24 

Jiarons 242 

Scotch  representative  peers 16 

Irish  representative  peers _28 

Total 491 

Four  Irish  prelates  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords  until  1869, 
when  they  became  disqualified  to  sit,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  for  disestablishing  the  Irish  Church.  The  last 
consecrated  of  the  25  diocesan  English  prelates,  provided 
he  holds  one  of  the  inferior  sees,  has  no  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  same  disability  applies  to  suffragan  and 
coadjutor  bishops.  A  bishop  is  not  a  peer,  but  is  only  a 
lord  of  Parliament  in  virtue  of  holding  an  imaginary 
barony  under  the  queen.  In  latter  days  there  has  been  a 
steady  diminution  in  the  number  of  marquises,  earls,  and 
viscounts,  but  more  than  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  barons.  The  creation  of  peerages  is  vested  un- 
reservedly in  the  Crown,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
House  of  Lords  consented  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  1832  because  the  king  had  given  his  consent  to  the 
creation  of  as  many  new  peers  as  would  have  served  to 
outvote  the  opponents  of  the  bill.  All  peerages  arc  heredi- 
tary, the  House  of  Lords  having  decided  that  a  life-peer 
cannot,  as  one  of  their  number,  discharge  any  legislative 
functions.  The  question  was  raised  in  1858,  when  the 
queen  conferred  on  Sir  James  Parko  a  peerage  "  for  and 
during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,"  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Wensleydale.  Acting  on  the  report  of  a  committee, 
the  House  of  Lords  decided  that  it  was  not  competent  for 
him  to  take  his  seat  in  Parliament  with  such  a  patent  of 
nobility.  The  Scotch  representative  peers  are  elected  for 
one  Parliament,  the  electors  being  those  Scotch  peers  whose 
titles  are  older  than  the  union  with  Scotland.  The  Irish 
representative  peers  sit  for  life,  ami  are  elected  by  the 
whole  body  of  Irish  peers,  no  matter  from  what  period 
their  titles  date.  The  queen  at  present  can  only  create  one 
Irish  peerage  for  every  three  which  become  extinct.  As 
there  is  a  feeling  that  an  Irish  peer  who  is  not  a  lord  of 
Parliament  is  a  political  anomaly,  the  House  of  Lords  has 
recently  requested  Her  Majesty  to  forego  her  right  to  issue 
patents  of  nobility  of  this  class,  and  the  queen  has  signi- 
fied her  willingness  to  hold  in  abeyance  that  part  of  her 
prerogative.  Of  the  401  peers  enumerated  above  twelve 
are  minors,  who  cannot  sit  till  they  attain  their  majority. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  constituted  as  follows : 

England  and  Wales. 

53  counties  return 187  members. 

198  cities  and  boroughs 297       " 

3  universities 5        " 

Scotland. 

33  counties 32  " 

7  cities  and  towns 11  " 

15  districts  of  burghs 15  " 

4  universities 2  " 

Ireland. 

32  counties 64  " 

31  cities  and  boroughs 37  " 

1  university 2  " 

Total 652  " 

The  full  complement  of  members  is  658,  but  two  boroughs 
in  England,  returning  four  members,  and  two  in  Ireland, 
returning  two  members,  have  been  recently  disfranchised 
for  bribery.  The  seats  thus  vacated  wait  a  redistribution 
of  political  power.  The  constituencies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  a  wide  range  of  choice  in  selecting  their 
representatives,  but  nevertheless  they  are  under  a  variety 
of  restrictions.  Certain  persons  are  disqualified  to  sit  iii 
Parliament.  Minors,  lunatics,  outlaws,  and  aliens  are  ex- 
cluded;  so  also  are  the  common-law  judges,  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
Koman  Catholic  priests;  likewise  pensioners  under  the 
Crown  during  pleasure  or  for  a  term  of  years,  contractors 
with  government,  members  of  the  India  council,  and  peers 
of  Parliament.  By  the  act  of  1858  property  qualification 
has  been  abolished.  Prior  to  that  date  an  estate  of  £600 
a  year  was  requisite  in  England  and  Ireland  to  qualify  for 
a  county,  and  £300  a  year  for  a  borough,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  eldest  sons  of  peers  and  bishops.  In  Scotland  and 
for  the  universities  no  property  qualification  was  ever 


necessary.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
resign  his  seat ;  but  if  he  accept  any  office  of  profit  under 
the  Crown,  his  seat  is  vacated  iptofctcto.  When  a  member 
wishes  to  be  relieved  from  parliamentary  duties,  he  accepts 
the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  an  office  of  great 
antiquity,  which  is  now  a  complete  sinecure,  and  which 
has  a  merely  nominal  salary  attached  to  it.  Being,  how- 
ever, a  place  of  projtt,  it  furnishes  a  convenient  hack-door 
for  wearied  senators  to  make  their  escape  into  the  retire- 
ment of  private  life.  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  now  elected  by  secret  ballot  in  all  the  constituencies 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  the  uni- 
versities. No  religious  test  whatsoever  is  imposed  upon 
members,  the  only  oath  taken  by  them  being  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Previous  to  1858,  Jews  were  incapacitated  to 
sit  on  account  of  the  oath  including  the  words  "on  the 
true  faith  of  a  Christian."  To  illustrate  the  freedom  from 
religious  tests  enjoyed  by  British  legislators,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  present  House  of  Commons  contains 
475  Protestant  Episcopalians,  53  Orthodox  Presbyterians, 
47  Roman  Catholics,  16  Unitarians,  15  Congregationalists, 
11  Wesleyan  Methodists,  6  Jews,  4  Quakers,  4  Baptists,  1 
Greek,  and  20  unknown  or  doubtful,  one  or  two  of  the  last 
class  being  commonly  called  Secularists. 

II.  The  I'oirern  of  Parliament. — The  House  of  Lords  has 
two  functions,  the  legislative  and  the  judicial.  In  legisla- 
tion it  acts  in  concert  with  the  queen  and  the  Commons,  the 
assent  of  all  three  being  necessary  to  give  validity  to  a 
bill,  which  then  becomes  an  act  of  Parliament.  Practically, 
the  law-lords  alone  sit  in  a  judicial  capacity,  though  every 
peer  has  a  legal  right  to  take  part  in  trying  appeals.  The 
criminal  cases  which  come  before  the  House  of  Lords  are 
those  in  which  a  person  is  impeached  by  the  Commons,  or 
those  in  which  a  true  bill  has  been  found  by  a  grand  jury 
against  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Peers  can  no  longer  vote  by 
proxy  in  any  case.  Every  peer,  when  dissatisfied  with  a 
decision  of  the  house,  has  a  right,  with  leave,  to  enter  a 
protest  on  the  journals.  When  sitting  in  his  judicial  ca- 
pacity, he  gives  judgment  on  his  honor,  and  not  on  his 
oath  ;  but  when  summoned  us  a  witness  in  any  cause,  he 
must  be  sworn.  All  bills  affecting  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  peers  must  originate  with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  they 
may  not  he  amended,  hut  may  be  rejected  by  the  Commons. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  vested  with  the  right  of  imposing 
taxes  and  voting  money  for  the  public  service.  Until  1  SOT 
the  Commons  decided  for  themselves  all  questions  touching 
the  election  of  members,  but  since  that  date  election-peti- 
tions are  trieii  by  the  common-law  judges.  Both  branches 
of  the  legislature  have  certain  privileges  and  powers  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  dignity,  independence,  and 
honor.  At  the  commencement  of  every  Parliament  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  claims  for  the  members, 
in  presence  of  the  queen  or  her  commissioners,  freedom  of 
speech  and  that  the  best  construction  shall  be  placed  on  all 
tfteir  words.  To  publish  the  debates  of  the  House  is  a 
breach  of  privilege,  but  this  rule  has  long  been  disregarded, 
though  peccant  publishers  may  still  be  summoned  to  the 
bar  of  the  house  to  answer  for  their  contumacy.  Strangers 
are  admitted  to  the  house,  but  are  not  "  seen "  by  the 
Speaker.  Until  lately,  whenever  a  member  called  the 
Speaker's  attention  to  the  presence  of  strangers  he  imme- 
diately ordered  the  sergeant-at-arms  to  clear  the  House. 
During  the  last  session  of  Parliament  strangers  were  thus 
"espied"  in  the  gallery,  the  prince  of  Wales  being  one  of 
the  number.  The  Speaker's  attention  being  called  to  the 
fact,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  eject  all,  including  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  The  incident  led  to  a  modification  in 
the  rules  of  procedure,  anil  the  law  now  is.  when  strangers 
are  "  seen,"  a  vote  is  taken  at  once,  without  debate,  whether 
they  shall  be  ordered  to  withdraw  or  not.  Ladies  are  not 
admitted  within  the  house,  but  a  clumsy  evasion  of  this 
rule  is  effected  by  permitting  them  to  sit  in  a  gallery  be- 
hind a  grating,  whence  they  can  see  and  hear  without  being 
seen  themselves.  These  regulations,  however,  are  of  small 
account  when  compared  with  the  vast  prerogatives  which 
Parliament  claims  as  a  legislature  and  as  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  nation.  It  makes  and  unmakes  laws,  and  is,  in 
fact,  superior  to  all  human  law;  for  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  Kingdom  despotic  power  lies  in  Parliament, 
there  being  no  remedy  for  that  which  Parliament  does 
wrong  except  in  the  same  or  another  Parliament,  summoned 
by  the  Crown  and  elected  by  the  people.  Any  grievance 
which  defies  the  ordinary  remedies  of  law  can  he  redressed 
by  Parliament.  It  can  determine  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  has  done  it.  It  can  alter  the  established  relig- 
ion of  the  country,  and  can  abolish  an  established  Church 
altogether,  as  it  has  done  recently  in  the  ease  of  Ireland. 
It  can  amend  its  own  constitution,  and  can  say  how  long 
a  Parliament  shall  last.  At  present  members  are  elected 
for  seven  years,  but  there  was  a  time  when  each  Parlia- 
ment lasted  only  three  years.  It  was  a  saying  of  Cecil 
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that  "  Kngland  could  only  be  ruined  by  a  Parliament."  I 
That  ruin  could  bo  brought  about  if  it  violated  the  funda-  ; 

mental   maxims  of  its  own  constitution.     «> if  tin 

that  tin-  people,  wliniii  it  profess  -s  to  repre-ent.  rail  only 
bo  taxed  with  their  own  consent.  By  attempting  to  defy 
this  maxim  in  tl  'In-  \mcriean  colonies  in  the 

reign  nf  ticorgc  III.  u  rupture  of  the  empire  WIIH  brought 
about,  anil  a  colony  of  Knglaml  became  an  imlcpenilent 
<'oiniinni  wealth. 

III.  7V-  Fur m*  "f  I'ni-lt'tiH'iit. — Parliament  assembles 
on  the  Mimmons  of  thi)  sovereign;  and  although  the  l.-iw 
pro\ii|.--  that  not  more  than  an  interval  of  three  years 
shull  clap-c  from  I liu  dissolution  of  one  Parliament  to  the 
ibliug  of  tin-  next,  tin-  practice  of  voting  money  for 
tin-  public  sen  ice  annually  has  rrll'li-rrd  thi-  -tatuto  su- 
perlluous,  as  the  government  could  not  be  curried  on  with- 
out an  annual  meeting  of  the  House  of  Common*.  Should 
:i  die  between  the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament 
and  the  issuing  of  writs  for  a  new  election,  the  old  Parlia- 
ment rc\  i\  es,  a  nit  may  continue  to  sit  for  a  period  not  ex- 
cec'lingsix  ni"nthj.  At  the  beginning  of  each  session  the 
queen  states  her  reasons  for  convening  the  Lords  and  Com- 

n^.  ami  gives  an  outline  of  the  legislation  contemplated 

by  her  ministers.  This  statement  is  known  as  "the  speech 
from  the  throne,"  and  is  either  delivered  personally  or  by 
\tljiinrniiieiit  is  decided  by  each  house 
fur  itself,  but  prorogation  ainl  dis-olution  are  the  solo  acts 
of  the  sovereign.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  William  and  .Mary 
the  sovereign  determined  the  duration  of  a  Parliament. 
lly  the  triennial  act  (William  and  Mary)  the  duration  was 
limited  to  three  years,  and  by  the  septennial  act  (George 
I.), .still  in  force,  a  Parliament  expires  at  the  end  of  seven 
years.  The  sovereign,  however,  usually  puts  an  end  to  it 
by  dissolution,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  expire  by  efflux  of 
time.  When  the  estimates  are  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  member  may  move  and  carry  the  reduction 
of  a  vote,  but  no  additional  grant  of  public  money  can  be 
made  without  a  recommendation  from  the  queen.  A  mem- 
ber of  cither  house  cannot  be  questioned  outside  of  Par- 
liament for  anything  ho  has  said  in  his  place;  but  if  he 
afterwards  pnhli-h  his  speech,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  for 
libellous  imputations,  and  is  not  protected  by  the  privilege 
of  his  position  as  a  member  of  Parliament.  The  persons 
of  members  are  free  from  arrest  in  civil  causes,  but  they 
may  bo  adjudged  bankrupts,  and  their  goods  are  liable  to 
i  process,  like  those  of  private  citizens. 
Every  bill,  before  it  becomes  an  act,  must  be  read  three 
limes  in  t.;1,.i,  h,,,ise,  and  also  be  reviewed  clause  by  clause 
in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  or  by  a  select  committee. 
When  a  bill  has  passed  both  houses,  the  sovereign's  assent 
it}  given,  usually  by  commission,  the  Commons  being  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  Speaker 
at  their  head,  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  queen's 
will.  In  the  case  of  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ment reads  its  title  and  pronounces  those  words:  "  La 
rv'"'/"e  le  t'a»(."  When  it  is  a  private  bill,  the  words  are, 
••  .Wr /'lit  ''i",!,!''-  il  fat  desire."  There  are  numerous  forms 
and  details  touching  the  election  of  Speaker,  mode  of  ad- 
dressing the  house,  putting  the  question  in  the  two  houses 

ro-| lively,  divisions,  presenting  of  petitions,  right  of   i 

putting  questions  to  cabinet  ministers,  conferences  of  the 
two  hou-es,  puwers  of  committees,  and  various  other  mat- 
ters of  procedure,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  ample  in- 
formation in  the  works  enumerated  below.  The  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  steadily  increased  during  the 
lit  century,  and  in  any  serious  conflict  between  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament  the  Lords  invariably  deem  it 
prudent  to  give  way.  The  House  of  Lords  frequently  re- 
jects bills  which  have  passed  the  Commons,  such  as  the 
burials  bill  and  the  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
bill,  but  in  no  case  does  the  upper  chamber  reject  a  meas- 
ure which  has  obtained  the  approval  of  the  nation  at  a 
general  election.  The  will  of  the  people  is  paramount,  in 
the  long  run,  in  all  the  departments  of  British  legislation, 
and  the  friends  of  freedom  desire  that  it  should  remain  so 
for  the  future. 

Literature. — The  following  works  are  recommended  to 
the  reader  as  books  of  reference  :  Knlet,  Oi-den,  and  Forma 
of  I'riirctillni/  i  if  tlir  Il'iuse  of  Communl  relating  to  /'.<',/;'•• 
&HUMM  (1874)  i  ///»'"/•//  nf  the  Hni<*e  <>/  t 'mamma,  by  W. 
C.  Townsend,  Esq.,  M.  A.  (2  vols.,  8vo) ;  How  We  are  Qoi-- 
erncil,  by  A.  Fonblanquo;  (.'»i<*t!iutinnal  Jlinlm-y  nf  KIVJ- 
Inail.  b\  Henry  Hallarn ;  A  Treatise  upon  the  Laic,  I'riri- 
lege*,  /'/-•*•-  <  .//m/«,  un<l  I  '*"-/<  (f  I'firtiiiuu'iit.  hy  Sir  Thomas 
Erskino  May  ;  BurM*  /'••,•/•..  Ktmy  on  the  I'mr- 

tit-f  (if  the  Unlink  Government,  by  G.  F.  Leckie:  Essay  on 
liritish  (lorrrnmrni,  by  Francis  Jeffrey  :  ///»(-..-//  nf  the 
Annlo-Saroni,  by  Sharon  Turner;  The  Knijlmh  I'mntHu- 
tion,  I>y  II.  Hallam  and  J.  L.  dc  holme.  KniiAiin  S  \IVTH. 
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Par'ma,  Drnir  or,  one  of  the  political  divisions  of 
Italy  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Italian  kingdom  in 
|M;O,  embracing  the  actual  province-;   ol    I'arnia  ami   I'ia 
ecli/.u.       I'ope    I'aul    I  I  I .   tirst  erected   I  hi  -  ten  il '  il  \  .  to'.'ct  In  r 

with  some  of  the  adjacent  di-tricts,  into  a  duchy  lor  his 
son  Pier-I.uigi  K:unc-c  (IMS),  The  go\einment  of  the 
lainr-i'  duke  ua-  L''  nerally  popular  with  the  middle  and 

li.ucr  cla--e-.  but  ua-  nut  acci  [liable  to  the  nubility,  who 
cnnspireil  fre<|iientl\ ,  ami  sometimes  fatally,  against  them. 
Ill  1701,  the  direct  r'arncsc  line  being  extinct,  the-  duchy 

i  i"  the  royal  family  of  Spain.  Ill  1*112  the  l-'i 
took  possession  of  il,  anil  in  1M  I  it  wa«  conferred  (Spain 
pri'tc-t  ing )  as  a  sovereign  duehy  on  the  e\  empre-s  Maria 
.  In  IM7this  arrangement  was  ("iiitiimed,  with  the 
stipulation,  however,  that  the  siiccc--inn  should  fall  on  the 
duke  of  I.ueca,  the  rightful  heir  in  the  Spanish  line.  The 
duke,  tyrannical  in  his  general  government,  made  some 
most  unpopular  exchanges  of  territory,  and  in  IMS  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  from  hi«  dominion-'.  In  Is  Hi  ho  was 
Mieeecdod  by  his  more  brutal  son  I 'baric.-  III.,  who  was 
assassinated  in  1S,>(:  and  his  widow,  utter  an  incllectual 
attempt  to  bring  about  some  sati-tactm  \  leforms.  left  the 
country  in  185!*,  together  with  her  son.  and  the  territory 
was  soon  after  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Parma,  city  of  Xorthern  Italy,  situated  in  the  great 
plain  of  l.ombardv,  about  12  miles  S.  of  the  Po  and  7.ri 
miles  S.  K.  of  .Milan,  in  hit.  41!°  !,••'  N.:  Ion.  Ill"  2(1'  K.  It 
is  in  direct  railway  communication  with  all  the  large  to\\n- 
of  Piedmont,  I.omhardy.  and  Veneiia.  The  toun  is  circular 
in  form,  is  surrounded  by  bastions,  and  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts  by  the  river  Parma,  which  runs  through  it 
from  S.  to  N.  The  Via  Emilia  crosses  it  from  K.  to  W.  The 
streets  are  broad  and  in  good  condition,  the  squares  large, 
and  the  public  promenade,  near  the  castle,  on  the  S.  -hie  of 
the  town,  is  pleasantly  shaded  with  the  horse-chestnut  and 
other  trees.  Among  the  public  buildings  should  be  no- 
ticed the  cathedral  (  Koinun  Byzantine,  begun  in  1060  and 
consecrated  by  Paschal  II.  1106),  which  contains,  among 
other  superior  works  of  art,  many  frescoes  by  Corrcggio 
of  marvellous  beauty,  though  now  unhappily  in  a  dam- 
aged condition  :  the  baptistery  (begun  in  1196),  a  peculiar 
but  fine  specimen  of  Lombard  architecture ;  the  church  of 
S.  Giovanni  Kvnngelista,  very  rich  in  statues  and  pictures, 
though  the  exquisite  frescoes  of  Correggio,  once  its  boast, 
are  in  even  a  more  ruinous  condition  than  those  in  the 
cathedral ;  the  Madonna  della  Steccata,  a  church  of  the 
Renaissance,  containing  sepulchral  monuments  of  the 
Farncse  and  Bourbon  rulers  of  Parma  and  a  celebrated 
picture  by  Parmigianino.  The  municipal  museum,  the 
academy  of  fine  arts,  the  school  of  design,  and  the  Far- 
nese  theatre  are  all  in  the  great  building  known  as  tho 
Pilotta,  which  was  intended  to  form  a  part  of  a  colossal 
ducal  palace  never  completed.  The  national  theatre  is  the 
work  of  Maria  Louisa ;  the  communal  palace  is  a  fine  but 
unfinished  structure.  There  is  also  a  university  here,  and 
a  very  valuable  library  of  about  150,000  volumes.  Parma, 
however,  owes  its  chief  attraction  to  tho  masterpieces  of 
Correggio  in  the  academy  of  fine  arts,  and  to  his  well- 
preserved  frescoes  in  the  little  building  now  called  the 
Camera  di  San  Paolo.  These  latter  consist  of  a  Dinna  and 
a  number  of  sportive  boys,  all  of  exceeding  grace  and 
beauty.  Of  the  former  the  most  celebrated  is  the  large 
oil  painting  known  as  the  San  Girolamo,  or  '/'//••  Day,  a 
picture  whose  gorgeous  and  at  the  same  time  tender  and 
harmonious  coloring  is  probably  unrivalled  in  the  world. 
Parma,  though  lying  in  the  old  Etruscan  territory,  does 
not  appear  in  history  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  rcpublie, 
when  it  was  a  town  of  much  importance.  Being  nearly 
destroyed  by  Mark  Antony,  it  was  partially  rebuilt  by  the 
first  < ';esars,  who  gave  it  successively  the  names  of  Jidin 
and  Anijwta.  After  suffering  cruelly  from  the  barbarians, 
it  was  again  restored  and  rewalled  by  Theodorie.  Nar- 
ses  took  it  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Chrytopolli,  or  the 
Golden  City.  Under  tho  Lombards  it  fell  into  great  mis- 
ery. Charlemagne  made  a  bishop  (it  has  been  an  epis- 
copal see  from  very  early  Christian  times)  its  temporal 
lord,  with  the  title  of  count.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  Parma  was  continually  involved  in  wars  arising 
out  of  papal  and  imperial  quarrels.  After  the  death  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa  (1190),  Parma  declared  itself  are- 
public.  In  1247,  Frederick  II.  besieged  it  vigorously,  but 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege.  In  1303,  Parma  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  republic  and  became  the  prey  of  feudal  lords, 
sometimes  foreign,  sometimes  domestic.  At  hist  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  popes,  who  retained  possession  of  it  (ex- 
cept during  a  short  occupation  of  the  French)  until  1545, 
when  Paul  III.  included  it  in  the  duchy  which  he  conferred 
on  his  son  Pier-Luigi  Farnese.  (See  PARMA,  DUCHY  OP.) 
There  is  now  little  business  activity  in  this  town  beyond 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  province,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  silk,  grain,  cheese,  and  cattle.  Pop.  in  1874,  45,500. 
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Parma,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Kal- 
amazoo  Kivcr  and  the  Michigan  Central  K.  R.  Pop.  1514. 

I'iirma,  ]iost-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  2864. 

Parma,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.     Pop.  1432. 

Parma,  Duke  of.     Sec  FARNESE  (ALEXANDER). 

Parmelee  (THEODORE  N.),  b.  in  Connecticut  in  1804; 
was  editor  of  the  Middlesex  (Conn.)  Gazette  ;  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  during  the  Van 
Buren  and  Tyler  administrations ;  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  politicians  of  the  time,  includ- 
ing Pros.  Tyler:  was  afterwards  confidential  secretary  of 
Dean  Richmond:  editor  for  several  years  of  the  Buffalo 
Commercial;  author  of  some  of  the  biographies  in  the 
illustrated  volume  entitled  Men  of  Progress  ;  of  the  inter- 
esting series  of  political  reminiscences  published  in  Har- 
per's Magazine,  "  Recollections  of  an  Old  Stager  ;"  and  of 
numerous  fugitive  literary  productions.  D.  at  Branford, 
Conn.,  July  3,  1874. 

Parmen'ides  [nap/nei^'S^],  son  of  Pyrrhes,  and  the 
most  notable  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Eleatic  School, 
was  b.  at  Elea,  a  Phocaian  colony  situated  in  Lucania, 
about  the  year  519  B.  c.  (cf.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap. 
Ixvii.).  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Xenophanes, 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  School  (Aristotle,  Mrtuph.  i.  5),  and 
to  have  to  a  considerable  extent  adopted  the  mode  of  liv- 
ing of  the  Pythagoreans,  with  two  of  whom,  Amcinias  and 
Diochajtes,  he  was  very  intimate.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  government  of  his  native  city  and  drew  up  a  code 
of  laws,  to  which  the  Eleans  annually  swore  to  conform. 
He  disseminated  his  philosophy  both  by  teaching  and 
writing.  Ho  appears  to  have  attained  a  ripe  old  ago,  and, 
if  we  may  believe  Plato  (Parmenides,  127  B.),  to  have  be- 
come personally  acquainted  with  Socrates. 

Writini/n. — The  only  work  of  Parmenides  known  to  the 
ancients  was  that  bearing  the  general  and  oft-imitated  title 
On  2fature  (Ilept  <Wc7e<os),  written,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time,  in  dactylic  hexameters.  It  was  divided  into 
three  parts:  1,  An  introduction,  describing  in  highly  fig- 
urative language  the  manner  in  which  the  philosopher 
reni-hed  the  citadel  of  truth  :  2,  a  treatise  On  Truth  (ra 
irpbs  'A\Tj9eir]v}  :  and  3,  a  treatise  On  Opinion  (ra  jrpbs  Aofai/). 
The  doctrines  put  in  the  mouth  of  Parmenides  in  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogue  bearing  his  name  are  mostly  the  property 
of  Plato,  or  of  whoever  was  its  author.  The  known  extant 
fragments  of  Parmenides  are  comprised  in  something  less 
than  160  hexameters.  They  arc  collected  mainly  from  the 
writings  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Sextus 
Empiricus,  Plotinus,  and  Simplicius.  There  are  editions 
of  them  by ;  Brandis  (1813),  Karsten  (1835),  Mullach  (1845 ; 
reprinted  in  the  Didot  J-'riii/iui-titn  Philosophornm  Grseco- 
rinii,  Paris,  1860),  and  by  Stein  in  Symbols  Philologoriim 
Sonnensium  (1864-67),  pp.  763-806.  The  best  are  those 
of  Karsten  and  Stein.  There  is  a  translation  into  English 
hexameters  of  all  the  extant  fragments,  in  the  Journal  of 
Speculative  Philonopliif,  vol.  iv.  (For  bibliography,  see 
Ueberweg,  History  of  Pliilotoplty  (Eng.  trans.)  vol.  i.,  p.  50.) 
Philosophy. — Parmenides,  the  Spinoza  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy, was,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Herakleitos, 
the  greatest  of  the  pre-Socratic  thinkers.  The  kernel  of 
his  thought  is  the  notion  of  pure  Being,  which  he  identi- 
fies with  pure  Thinking,  and  labors  to  define  by  every 
means  afforded  by  the  undeveloped  philosophic  diction  of 
his  day.  Pure  Being,  the  common  basis  of  finite  exist- 
ence and  finite  thought,  alone  is.  Non-Being  and  all  the 
array  of  finite  thoughts  and  things  which  its  assumption 
entails  are  delusions,  unavoidable,  perhaps,  for  the  uncul- 
tured mind,  but  transparent  enough  to  the  true  thinker. 
Being  is 

".  .  .  Birthless  and  deathless, 

Whole  and  only-bpgot  ten,  and  moveless  and  ever-enduring : 
Never  it  was  or  shall  be:  but  the  all  simultaneously  now  is, 
One  continuous  one." 

The  pure  Being  (5*  «7>>ai)  of  Parmenides,  being  an  ab- 
straction from  sensuous  objects,  bears  strong  traces  of  its 
origin,  being  by  no  means  our  pure  Being,  hut  material 
existing  in  space  in  the  form  of  a  perfect  bounded  sphere. 
Such  is  the  pith  of  the  treatise  on  Truth.  In  opposition 
to  pure  Being  stands  not  only  non-Being,  but  the  whole 
sensuous  world,  with  its  innumerable  finite  objects.  Though 
the  latter  is  mere  delusion,  Parmenides  has  nevertheless 
given  us  a  theory  of  it  in  the  third  part  of  his  work,  which 
is  a  sort  of  cosmogony,  as,  indeed,  Plutarch  styles  it.  This 
part  is  exceedingly  fragmentary,  but  we  may  still  gather 
an  outline  of  its  contents.  The  ground  of  all  delusion  and 
finitude  is  the  assumption  of  the  reality  of  the  negative  or 
of  non-Being,  which  gives  the  antitheses  we  find  in  nature 
— light,  dark,  or,  in  Parmenides' language,  more  concretely, 
fire,  earth.  Out  of  these  are  woven  the  sensuous  world, 
which  consists  of  a  number  of  concentrie  spheres,  the  in- 
most (the  earth)  and  the  outmost  (the  firmament)  being 


solid,  while  the  intermediate  ones  are  commingled  light 
and  darkness : 

"For  out  of  formless  fire  are  woven  the  narrower  circlets, 
Those  over  these  out  of  night;  but  a  portion  of  flame  shooteth 

through  them; 

And  in  the  centre  of  all  is  the  goddess  that  govcrncth  all  things ; 
She  unto  all  is  the  author  of  loathsome  birth  and  coition, 
Causing  the  female  to  mix  with  the  male,  and  by  mutual  im- 
pulse 
Likewise  the  male  with  the  female." 

The  predominance  of  the  one  element  or  the  other  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  each  particular  object.  Parmenides 
appears  to  have  been  aware  of  the  identity  of  the  morning 
and  evening  star,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  moon  borrows 
her  light.  The  philosophy  of  Parmenides  largely  affected 
all  subsequent  thought,  and  even  as  powerful  a  thinker  as 
Aristotle  could  not  shake  off  his  cosmological  ideas.  No- 
where else  have  the  rational  and  the  sensuous  been  more 
clearly  opposed.  This  is  so  true  that  some  writers,  notably 
Gladisch  (Die  Eleaten  und  die  Inder),  have  endeavored  to 
connect  it  with  the  Hindoo  philosophy.  (Cf.  Aristotle, 
Mctaph.  A.  5;  Plotinus,  Enneads,  v.  1,  8;  Hegel,  Gesch. 
der  Philos.,vo\.  i.;  Zellor,  Pkilos.  der  Griechcn,vo\.  i. ;  and 
the  Handbooks  of  Ueberweg  and  Schwegler.) 

THOMAS  DAVIDSON. 

Pnrmigia'no,  or  Parmigianino,  whose  true  name 
was  Francesco  Mazznola,  or  Mazzola,b.  at  Parma 
in  1 503  :  studied  the  art  of  painting  in  his  native  city  and 
at  Rome;  lived  for  some  time  at  Bologna,  but  returned  in 
1531  to  Parma,  and  d.  at  Casal  Maggiore  Aug.  24,  1540. 
His  most  celebrated  pictures  are  Santa  Marf/hcrita  in 
Bologna,  and  Moses  breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  at 
Parma. 

Parnahi'ba,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  lat.  11°  S.,  in 
the  province  of  Goyaz,  flows  northward,  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  the  province  of  Piauhi  and  Maranhao,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of  about  750  miles.  Its 
course  is  free  from  obstructions,  but  its  depth  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  season,  many  of  its  feeders  being 
perfectly  dry  during  the  hot  season. 

Parnas'sns,  a  mountain  of  Greece  in  the  district  of 
Phocis,  rises  8068  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  three 
peaks  are  covered  with  snow  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year ;  its  sides  are  covered  with  beautiful  forests  and 
abound  in  crags  and  caverns.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
consecrated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Delphi,  with  its 
famous  oracle,  was  situated  on  its  southern  slope.  The 
fountain  of  Castalia  sprang  between  two  of  its  peaks.  The 
Corycian  cavern,  the  abode  of  Pan  and  the  Muses,  was  on 
its  western  slope,  and  on  its  highest  top  were  celebrated 
the  wild  orgies  of  Dionysus. 

Parnell.     See  COSGLETON,  LORD. 

Par'nell  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1679;  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  1700  ;  became  archdeacon  of  Cloghcr 
1705,  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  of  Dublin  1713,  and 
vicar  of  Finglass  1716;  resided  chiefly  in  England;  was 
intimate  with  Swift,  Gay,  and  Pope :  assisted  the  latter  in 
his  translation  of  Homer,  and  wrote  the  Life  of  Homer  pre- 
fixed to  the  Iliad.  D.  at  Chester  July,  1717.  Pope  pub- 
lished in  1722  a  volume  of  posthumous  poems  attributed  to 
Parnell,  the  best  of  which  was  the  Hermit,  and  another 
volume  appeared  many  years  later  (1758),  but  its  authen- 
ticity was  considered  doubtful.  Goldsmith  wrote  a  Life 
of  Parnell  (1770). 

Parny',  de  (EVARISTE  DESIRE  DESFORGES),  VICOMTE, 
b.  at  St.  Paul,  in  the  island  of  Bourbon,  Feb.  6,  1753 :  was 
educated  first  at  the  theological  seminary  of  Rcnncs,  then 
at  the  military  school  of  Paris;  returned  home  in  1773, 
but  having  failed  in  marrying  the  lady  with  whom  he  fell 
in  love,  repaired  to  Paris  in  1776  and  became  a  poet.  In 
1785  he  went  to  Pondichcrry  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  gov- 
ernor;  during  the  revolution  he  held  some  subordinate 
positions  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  and  at 
the  Theatre  des  Arts;  Napoleon  gave  him  in  1813  a  small 
pension.  He  d.  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  Dec.  5,  1814.  His 
Pofnes  trotiquc*  (1780-81,  afterwards  often  reprinted)  are 
distinguished  by  freshness  and  vigor,  but  his  La  Guerre 
des  Dieux  (1799)  is  licentious  and  frivolous,  and  some  of 
his  other  works,  such  as  Le  Paradis  perdu  and  Lee  Galan- 
ttries  de  la  Bible,  are  silly.  There  are  complete  editions 
of  his  works  by  Tissot  (1827)  and  Bcrangcr  (1831),  and 
selections  by  Boissonade  (1827)  and  Sainte  Beuve  (1862). 

Par'ody  [Gr.  rrapd,  "beside,"  and  cJS>i,  a  "song"],  a 
burlesque  upon  some  poem,  or  more  rarely  upon  prose- 
writing.  When  the  burlesque  is  of  a  loose  anil  low  kind, 
it  becomes  a  travesty.  Parodies  always  flourish  best  in  a 
decadent  stage  of  literature ;  but  nevertheless  they  have 
been  sometimes  made  the  vehicle  of  much  witty  and  use- 
ful, though  often  too  pungent,  criticism. 
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Parol'  (law),  a  technical  terra  of  legal  nomenclature, 
borrowed  from  the  r'rench  /"i/->V,-,  a  "word,"  and  when 
used  as  an  adjective  in  its  literal  sense  signifying  what  is 
oral  or  verhal,  and  thus  applied  in  sc\eral  different  con- 
nections to  qualify  the  meaning  of  general  names  and 
phrase-.  Since  the  early  Knglish  law,  however,  regarded 
contract*  in  writing  not  under  seal  as  having  no  higher 
charactrr  than  tho.-e  which  were  8iui]ily  verbal,  the  word 
when  cni|ihncd  to  designate  a  class  of  contracts  acquired 
a  special  and  t cchuical  si;_'ui!ieatioii,  denoting  what  is  un- 
I.  A  parol  contract,  thcrelorc,  is  one  not  sealeil. 
whether  oral  simply  or  in  writing.  In  other  connection.-, 
and  especially  in  more  modern  phrases,  the  term  is  strictly 
.ML-inal  iiml  literal  .-cn-c.  For  example, 
parol  evidence  is  that  delivered  by  the  witnesses  orally,  as 
eontrailist  i  turn  is  lied  from  writings  anil  oilier  similar  proofs. 
A  jiarol  demise  or  lease  is  a  mere  verbal  agreement  to  let 
land,  which  by  an  Knglish  statute  is  valid  as  a  lease  ac- 
cording to  its  provisions  if  the  term  of  the  letting  does  not 
ev.-eil  three  vears.  Similar  statutes  have  been  generally 
enacted  in  the  several  States,  although  in  many  of  them 
(lie  period  is  reduced  to  one  year.  A  parol  promise  is  one 
that  is  purely  verbal.  In  the  very  ancient  common-law 

j nliiic  the  icrin  was  also  used  to  describe  the  pleadings 

in  an  action,  since  these  allegations  of  the  parties  were 
originally  oral,  made  in  open  court,  and  reduced  to  writing 
by  tin'  clerk.  Thin,  a  "  parol  demurrer  "  was  a  proceeding 
by  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  entire  plead 
ings  were  stayed  for  a  specified  time.  This  sense  of  the 
word  is  wholly  obsolete.  The  term  is  also  used — generally 
with  the  French  spelling — in  the  international  law.  AVhen 
prisoners  of  war,  as  a  condition  of  being  released,  under- 
take not  to  engage  in  active  hostilities  against  their  cap- 
tors during  a  stipulated  period  of  time,  such  agreement  is 

del united  a  pared  :  and  an  individual  prisoner  of  war, 

instead  of  being  confined,  is  sometimes  permitted  to  go  at 
large  upon  his  /.urnte  or  parole  of  honor — that  is,  his  prom- 
ise not  to  escape  from  the  custody  of  his  captors. 

JOHN  NOHTOX  POMEROY. 

Parole'  [Fr.,  a  "word"].  In  military  affairs,  a  word 
which  differs  from  the  countersign  as  follows:  the  coun- 
tersign is  communicated  to  all  men  on  guard,  while  only 
the  officers,  and  often  only  the  higher  officers  of  the  guard, 
receive  the  parole.  The  countersign  is  usually  the  name 
of  a  place,  as  a  battlefield. 

Paroparn'i§ns,  or  the  Paropam  isan  Mountains, 
in  ancient  geography,  a  name  of  somewhat  uncertain  sig- 
nification, sometimes  limited  to  the  range  which  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Cabool,  sometimes  extended  to  the 
whole  group  connecting  the  Caucasus  with  the  Himalaya, 
but  generally  corresponding  to  the  modern  Hindoo-Koosh. 

Paroquet,  or  Parrakeet.    See  PSITTACID/E. 

Pa'ros,  an  island  in  the  /Egean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyela- 
des,  belongs  to  (ireece,  and  comprises  an  area  of  77  square 
miles,  with  7200  inhabitants.  It  is  hilly  and  fertile,  but 
its  productiveness  is  lessened  by  scarcity  of  water.  Cot- 
ton, honey,  and  wax  are  exported  ;  but  the  most  famous 
of  its  products  is  the  excellent  marble  quarried  at  the 
mountain  Caprcsso,  the  ancient  Marpessa,  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island.  Principal  towns,  Parikia  on  the  W. 
coast,  and  Naussa  on  the  northern  coast. 

Parot'id  Gland  [(Jr.  napa,  "near,"  and  out,  ink,  the 
"ear"],  the  largest  of  the  salivary  glands,  in  man  as  well 
as  in  many  other  animals.  In  the  human  subject  the  pa- 
rotid glands  lie  on  the  sides  of  the  face,  below  and  forward 
of  the  ear.  Each  gland  weighs  about  one  ounce,  and  dis- 
charges its  secretion  by  a  duct  2J  inches  long,  called  the 
duct  of  Steno,  which  opens  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  op- 
posite the  second  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  pa- 
rotid secretion  in  man  is  less  viscid  than  the  saliva  of  the 
other  glands,  an<l  cwhat  in  its  composition,  but 

its  functional  uses  are  essentially  similar. 

Par'owan,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Iron  eo.,  TTt.,  in  Parowan 
Valley,  at  western  base  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains. 

Parr,  the  young  of  the  salmon,  after  it  has  passed  from 
the  fry  stage  and  before  it  has  reached  that  of  staolt.  All 
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these  stages  appear  to  bo  of  indefinite  duration,  varying 
according  to  the  food-supply  and  other  conditions.  It  was 

once  thought  that  the  parr  (called  also  samlet,  pisit,  or 
brandling)  was  of  a  distinct  species,  but  no  expert  is  now 
of  that  opinion. 

Parr  (('ATHAHINE).     See  CATIIAHINK  PAHR. 
Parr  (SAMI-KI.),  I).  1)..  b.  at  Harrow-on  the-Hill,  Eng- 
land.  Jan.  15,  1747;   studied  two  years  at   the  I'nivcrsity 
niibridge   I7tl;"i  -ti7  :   was  as-i-taiit    ma-ierof  Marrow 
School  1767-72;  taught  a  private  school  at  Stanmorc  1772 
-715 :   became  master  of  Colchester  School  177(1,  of  Norwich 
School  1778]   took   orders   in  the  Church  of   Kiighind  ;   l>c 
came  curate   of    Ihtho    177-;,   rector  of   Asterliy    I7>0.  and 
perpetual  curate  of  Hutton.  Warwick-hire,  ITsfi.  rector  of 
Wad.-nlmc  17110.  and  of  (iraffnam   IMIL>,  ,,,,d  head  chaplain 
to  Queen  Caroline  1S20.     lie   n-ided   from    I7sr,  through 
life  at  Hatton,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  the  clas- 
sical training  of  pupils;   was  a  brilliant  but  overlie 
and  quarrelsome  talker,  an    ardent    Whig   partisan,   po- 
MMM   an  extensive  knowledge  of  Latiii   literature,  was 
regarded  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  as  an  intellectual 
prodigy,  and  came  near  receiving  the  bishopric  of  d'l 
tcr  from  the  Whig  ministry  of  1807.    D.  at  Hatton  Mar.  6, 
1825.     The  Work,  of  Dr.  Parr,  with  Memoir  of  his  life 

and  a  selection  from  his  coric-| 1,  n,  r.  by  ,l,,hu  .lohn- 

stone,  M.  D.,  were  published  in  8  vols.  (London,  1828). 

Parr  (THOMAS),  commonly  known  as  Old  Parr,  b. 
at  Wilmington,  Shropshire,  late  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
was  taken  to  London  by  the  earl  of  Arundcl  Sept.,  1635, 
and  introduced  at  court  as  being  152  years  old.  A  metri- 
cal narrative  of  his  career  was  published  at  the  same  time 
by  John  Taylor, ''the  water  poet,"  under  the  title  The  Oldt, 
Oldt,  Very  Olrfe  Mnn,  in  which  Parr  was  represented  as 
having  been  born  during  the  reign  of  Kdward  IV.  and  as 
having  lived  through  the  reigns  of  ten  sovereigns.  D.  at 
London  Nov.  15, 1635.  An  autopsy  was  made  by  Dr.  Har- 
vey, and  he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument  commemorates  his  supposed  longevity.  (See 
Thorns'  Human  Longevity,  1873.) 

Parr'idae  [from  Parra,  a  Linmvan  genus],  a  family  of 
birds  distinguished  by  long  legs  and  enormous  toes.  In 
form  the  species  greatly  resemble  rails  and  coots;  the  bill 
is  elongated,  rather  slender,  straight  at  the  basal  half,  but 
thence  with  the  culmen  vaulted  to  the  tip,  which  is  entire  ; 
the  nostrils  longitudinally  oval,  near  the  middle  of  the 
bill,  and  in  long  grooves;  the  wings  large  and  pointed; 
the  tail  diversiform ;  the  legs  long  and  provided  with  trans- 
verso  scales,  which  extend  on  the  tibia-  as  well  as  tarsi ; 
toes,  three  anterior  and  one  posterior,  all  elongated  and 
provided  (but  especially  the  hinder  ones)  with  long,  slender 
claws,  nearly  straight  or  even  somewhat  curved  upward. 
The  family  is  represented  by  a  small  number  of  tropical 
birds  of  doubtful  affinities,  some  authors  classifying  them 
with  the  Palamedeidffi,  and  others  with  the  Rallidm.  By 
G.  R.  Gray  they  are  distributed  among  two  genera — (1) 
Parra  and  (2)  ffydrophaiianta — the  former  containing  ten 
species,  and  the  latter  one.  The  species  of  Parra  are  found 
in  South  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia ;  the  single 
representative  of  I/ydr»pha»ianut  in  India.  The  species 
frequent  marshes  us  well  as  rivers  and  ponds,  generally 
in  pairs  or  small  flocks;  they  make  a  rude  nest  among 
the  reeds,  in  which  the  female  usually  deposits  four  eggs. 
Their  elongated  toes  seem  to  bo  a  provision  for  ready  pro- 
gression on  the  plants  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Par'ris  (ALBION  KEITH),  b.  at  Hebron,  Me.,  Jan.  19, 
1788;  was  a  son  of  Judge  Samuel  Parris  of  Maine  (1755- 
1847);  graduated  at  Dartmouth  1806;  came  to  the  bar 
1809;  became  a  lawyer  of  Paris,  Mo.  (then  Massachu- 
setts) ;  entered  early  into  publio  life ;  was  in  Congress 
from  Massachusetts  1815-19  ;  was  appointed  in  1818  U.  8. 
district  judge  ;  removed  to  Portland  ;  was  one  of  the  lead- 
Ing  members  of  the  Maine  constitutional  convention  1819; 
became  judge  of  probate  1820;  was  governor  of  Maine 
1822-27;  U.  8.  Senator  1826-28;  judge  of  the  State  su- 
preme court  1828-36 ;  second  comptroller  of  the  U.  S. 
treasury  1836-50 ;  mayor  of  Portland,  Me.,  1852 ; 
D.  at  Portland  Feb.  11,  1857. 

Parris  (SAKUEL),  b.  in  London,  England,  1653; 
came  to  Massachusetts  in  youth  ;  studied  at  Har- 
vard, but  did  not  graduate ;  was  for  a  time  a  mer- 
chant at  Boston;  became  first  minister  of  Danvers 
1089;  obtained  an  unhappy  notoriety  through  the 
great  delusion  called  "  Salem  witchcraft,"  which  orig- 
inated in  his  family,  where  his  daughter  and  niece 
accused  an  Indian  slave  from  the  West  Indies  of 
bewitching  them.  After  the  delusion  was  over,  Par- 
ris was  dismissed  from  the  pastorship  of  Danvers 
church,  acknowledged  his  error,  removed  to  Concord, 
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preached  occasionally  in  several  towns,  and  d.  at  Sud- 
bury  Feb.  27,  1720. 

Par'rish  (EDWARD),  son  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish,  b.  in 
1822  in  Philadelphia;  became  principal  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, School  of  Practical  Pharmacy,  and  in  1804  professor 
of  materia  medica  there ;  was  a  man  of  practical  benev- 
olence and  one  of  the  leading  promoters  of  the  practical 
training  of  pharmacists  in  schools.  Appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  the  Indians  on  the  Plains,  he  d.  at  Fort  Sill  in 
1872.  Author  of  Practical  Pharmacy  (1856),  The  Phantom 
llniKjiiet  (1863),  Education  in  the  Society  of  Friends  (1866), 
and  many  professional  papers. 

Parrish  (JOSEPH),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  2, 
1779;  took  his  degree  1816  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  became 
resident  physician  to  the  yellow  fever  hospital,  Philadel- 
phia;  physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  1806-12; 
surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  1816-20 ;  consulting 
physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  1835-40  ;  author 
of  professional  Memoirs,  etc.,  and  was  distinguished  for 
benevolence.  Was^an  active  abolitionist  and  distinguished 
as  a  medical  instructor.  D.  Mar.  18, 1840. 

Par'rot  [from  Fr.  perrnquet],  a  name  in  its  widest 
sense  applied  to  all  the  Psittacidie,  and  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense  employed  for  the  moderate-sized  species. 
like  the  green  and  gray  parrots,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  paroquets,  macaws,  lories,  cockatoos,  etc.  (See 

PSITTACID.'K.) 

Parrot  (JonANN  JAKOB  FRIEDRICH  WILIIF.LM),  b.  at 
Carlsruhe,  Germany,  Oct.  14,  1792;  studied  medicine,  and 
was  appointed  professor  in  physiology  and  pathology  at 
the  University  of  Dorpat,  Ilussia,  where  he  d.  Jan.  15, 
1841.  In  1811  he  made  a  journey  of  exploration  to  Cau- 
casus, in  1829  to  Ararat,  which  he  described  in  Reise  in 
die  A'ri'm  und  den  Knukanu  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1815-18),  and 
Iteise  turn  Ararat  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1834). 

Parrot-Fish,  a  name  applied  to  many  fishes  of  the 

family  SCARID.E  (which  see). 

Par'rott  (Exocn  G.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Nov.  27, 1815,  in  New 
Hampshire;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  1831;  be- 
came a  lieutenant  1841 ;  a  commander  in  1861;  a  captain 
I860;  a  commodore  1870;  a  rear-admiral  1873 ;  retired  in 
1874;  commanded  the  Augusta  at  the  battle  of  Port  llu\al 
and  the  iron-clad  Monadnock  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher 
fights;  highly  commended  by  Flag-officer  Dupont  and 
Bear-admiral  Porter.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Parrott  (ROBERT  PARKER),  b.  at  Lee,  N.  II.,  Oct.  5, 
1804;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  1824  :  en- 
tered the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  artillery,  remaining, 
however,  at  the  academy  as  assistant  professor  until  1829  ; 
was  transferred  to  the  ordnance  corps  in  1836,  in  which 
year  he  resigned  and  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the 
West  Point  iron  and  cannon  foundry,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. ; 
was  judge  of  court  of  common  pleas  Putnam  co.,  1844-47  ; 
is  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  rifled  guns  bearing  his 
name,  and  of  their  projectiles.  (See  ARTILLERY  and  ORD- 
NANCE.) 

Parrs'borough,  port  of  entry  of  Cumberland  co.,  N.  S., 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Minas  Channel.  It  exports  large 
quantities  of  lumber.  Pop.  about  800. 

Par'ry  (Sir  WILLIAM  EDWARD),  b.  at  Bath,  England, 
Deo.  19,  1790;  entered  the  navy  1803;  was  engaged  in  the 
naval  service  on  the  American  coast  during  the  war  of 

12;  was  a  member  of  Sir  John  Ross's  Arctic  expedition 
1818;  commanded  another  expedition  1819-20,  with  which 
he  penetrated  farther  W.  within  the  Arctic  circle  than  any 
previous  explorer,  thereby  gaining  a  reward  of  £5000  of- 
fered by  Parliament ;  made  other  expeditions  1821-23  and 
1826,  in  the  last  of  which  he  penetrated  farther  N.  than  any 
earlier  navigator;  was  knighted  1829;  became  rear-ad- 
miral 1852,  lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
1853,  and  d.  at  Ems,  Germany,  July  8, 1855.  He  published 
narratives  of  all  his  voyages. 

Parry  Sound,  a  provisional  district  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. It  takes  its  name  from  Parry  Sound,  a  port  on  the 
E.  side  of  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Huron.  The  district  lies  N. 
of  Muskoka,  which  it  much  resembles.  It  is  settling 
upon  the  free-grant  system.  Pop.  1519. 

Par'ryville,  post-v.  of  Franklin  tp.,  Carbon  co.,  Pa., 
on  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  Valley  R.  Rs. 

Par'sees  [Per.  p&rsi]  is  the  name  generally  given  to 
the  modern  followers  of  Zoroaster.  When,  in  651  A.  D..  the 
last  of  the  Sassanides,  Yezdezird,  was  defeated  by  the  caliph 
Omar  in  the  battle  of  Nahavand,  and  Persia  was  conquered 
and  subjugated  by  the  Arabs,  the  whole  population  was 
converted  to  Islam.  Only  a  small  number  of  the  Persians 
continued  to  cling  to  the  national  faith,  and  these  were  sub- 
jected to  severe  persecutions.  The  Mohammedans  called 


them  (Itiebrcs,  "infidels,"  and  allowed  them  to  settle  onlv 
in  the  poorest  districts  of  the  country,  around  Yezd  anil 
Kirman.  Most  of  them,  however,  emigrated  to  the  western 
coast  of  India  and  settled  at  Bombay,  Surat,  Nawsari, 
Ahmedabad,  etc.  Those  remaining  in  Persia  were  hard 
pressed  ;  they  decreased  in  numbers  and  sank  into  poverty. 
At  present  they  number  only  about  7000,  but  they  are 
much  respected  by  the  Europeans  on  account  of  their  hon- 
esty and  reliability.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  went  to 
India,  prospered  much,  though  at  one  time  they  too  were 
exposed  to  persecutions  by  the  Mohammedans.  They  are 
said  to  number  at  present  from  1 50.000  to  200, 000",  and 
many  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  of  Bombay  belong  to  their 
denomination.  In  India,  however,  their  religion  became 
mixed  up  with  Hindoo  ideas  and  practices,  which  at  pres- 
ent has  occasioned  a  schism  and  the  establishment  of  a 
reform  association.  Their  morals  underwent  less  change ; 
they  are  still  highly  respected  and  feel  well  disposed  to- 
wards European  civilization.  (For  their  doctrines  and 
tenets  see  the  articles  ZEXD-AVESTA  and  ZOROASTER.) 

Parseeisra.     See  PARSKES. 

Pars'ley  [Fr.  persil ;  Ger.  Petersilie  ;  Or.  irerpoo-eAivoi-], 
the  Pctroselinum  sfttii-tim,  a  biennial  umbelliferous  herb  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  There  arc  many  varieties.  The  leaves 
of  most  are  used  in  garnishing  meats.  Others  are  some- 
times cultivated  for  the  rich  white  root,  which  resembles 
the  parsnip.  The  root  of  common  parsley  has  valuable 
medicinal  qualities. 

Pars'nip,  formerly  often  written  Pastnip  (Pastinaca 
sativa),  an  umbelliferous  plant,  usually  biennial,  is  found 
wild  in  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  in  England,  and  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Russian  Asia.  There  is  a  consider- 
able difference  between  the  wild  and  the  cultivated  parsnip, 
the  root  of  the  latter  being  larger,  without  branches,  softer, 
and  more  fleshy.  It  succeeds  best  in  light  rich  soil.  The 
Guernsey  parsnip  has  a  root  four  feet  long;  the  Dutch, 
only  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches.  To  many  this  root  is 
a  great  relish  ;  the  Romans  cultivated  it  carefully  and  ap- 
preciated it  much.  To  others,  however,  it  is  distasteful  on 
account  of  its  great  sweetness.  For  fodder  it  has  hitherto 
not  been  much  used,  though  cows  like  it,  and  it  produces 
excellent  flesh  and  butter.  The  wild  parsnip  has  an  acrid 
taste,  and  sometimes  malignant  consequences  when  eaten  ; 
the  cultivated  assumes  the  same  acrid  taste  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  grow  in  spring. 

Par'son  (law).  So  far  as  this  term  describes  a  peculiar 
legal  status  or  condition,  its  use  is  confined  to  the  Eng- 
lish law.  and  its  technical  meaning  results  entirely  from 
the  union  of  Church  and  State.  A  parson  is  a  parish 

Sriest  of  the  Established  Church  in  England,  who,  in  ad- 
ition  to  his  spiritual  functions,  has  the  full  legal  owner- 
ship and  possession  of  all  the  temporal  rights  belonging  to 
the  parochial  church.  According  to  Lord  Coke,  the  iiainu 
is  derived  from  persona,  because  by  his  person  the  Church 
is  represented,  and  he  is  in  himself  a  corporation  sole  in 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Church,  which  he  per- 
sonates by  a  perpetual  succession.  Another  more  ancient 
writer  declares  that  he  is  BO  called  since  he  is  bound  to 
perform  divine  service  in  his  own  person — in  propriti  per- 
iond  aeroire  Venm.  The  special  feature  which  distin- 
guishes the  legal  condition  of  the  parson  from  that  of  other 
parish  priests  is  the  fact  that  the  freehold  ownership  of  the 
church,  the  parsonage,  the  glebe,  the  tithes,  and  all  other 
parochial  dues  is  vested  in  him  alone.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  these  temporalities  are  perpetually  annexed  to 
and  held  by  some  spiritual  corporation,  in  which  case  they 
are  said  to  be  "appropriated;"  and  the  tithes  may  even 
bo  thus  held  by  a  lay  appropriator.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  incumbent  is  termed  the  vicar,  since  he  is  in 
some  respects  an  agent  or  deputy  (viettriiu)  of  the  one  who 
holds  the  benefice  and  actually  receives  the  revenues,  and 
who  pays  therefrom  the  stipend  of  the  officiating  priest. 
In  order  that  a  person  may  become  a  parson,  or  even  a 
vicar,  four  requisites  are  necessary  :  He  must  be  in  holy 
orders — that  is,  a  consecrated  priest  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  he  must  be  presented  to  the 
living  by  the  patron  thereof;  he  must  be  instituted  into 
the  spiritual  cure  by  the  bishop;  and  finally,  ho  must  be 
publicly  inducted  into  the  possession  of  the  church  mid 
other  temporalities  of  the  parish.  The  spiritual  functions 
of  the  parson  include  the  performance  of  divine  service, 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  preaching,  solemn- 
ization of  marriage,  and  burial  of  the  dead.  He  is  for  the 
time  being  the  owner  and  holder  of  the  parochial  tempo- 
ralities, subject,  however,  to  the  obligation  of  using  them 
for  their  appropriate  ecclesiastical  purposes.  This  legal 
condition,  with  all  its  rights,  may  be  terminated  in  several 
different  modes — namely,  by  death,  by  "  cession  "  in  taking 
another  benefice,  by  being  consecrated  a  bishop,  by  resig- 
nation, and  by  deprivation  or  judicial  removal  from  the 
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offico  anil  its  emoluments  as  the  penalty  for  various  offences, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical.  Joiix  XOKTOX  POMKKOV. 

Par'sons,  city  of  Labette  CO.,  Kan.,  at  the  junction  of 
three  branches  of  the  .Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  1{.  ]{., 
contain-  extensive  car-works  and  Dnehlne-(hopl,  2  school- 
booso,  I  churches.:!  newspapers,  I  furniture  manufactory, 
•2  hanks,  a  public  library,  several  good  hotels,  and  stores. 
Pop.  about  S960,  <!.  C.  WKST,  Ki>.  "Si  N." 

Parsons,  tp.  of  Wicomico  CM...  Md.     Pop.  1106. 

Parsons  i  A\sox  \ '.),  b.  at  (ininville,  Mass.,  in  1799; 
was  admitted  I"  tlie  bar  at  Lilchticld,  Conn.,  ISL'G;  was 

judge  of  tho  courl  of  union  pleas  at  llarrisburg,  Pa., 

1840-43,  Mid  again  Isi:!-.)l,  having  in  ibe  interval   been 

i:irv  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  ilnd  published  ill  ls.il  a 

volume  of  ltt'in>rin  «;'  .V.  li-i-t   CHHHI  in   A'yuiry,  containing 

ion*  by  himself  and   by  President  Judge   King.     A 

second  volume  was  prime, 1  Ilif  same   v  car,  but  the  edition 

vva-  .leMrovcil  by  lire  het'ore  distribution. 

Parsons  (.li>\- \TII\V),  b.  at  West  Springfield,  Mass., 

Nov.  :;u,  1705;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1729;  was  pas- 
tor of  the  church  at  Lyino,  Conn.,  17:11-45,  and  nt  New- 
bnryport  from  I7U!  nniil  his  dcaih,  .Inly  19,1776;  and 
was  distinguished  as  an  orator,  for  his  scholastic  attain- 
ments, and  skill  as  11  polemic  theologian.  Author  of  .V, ',r,/ 
>',  I-MIIII*  "ii  \'in-ii>,in  \u/./.c(»  ii;  vols.,  17SO)  and  other  re- 

liL'ious    publications. 

Parsons  (1, i:\vis  K.l.  a  native  of  tho  State  of  New  York; 

I aim-  in  Isil  a  Whig  polii  ieiun  and  successful  lawyer  of 

Talladfga  co.,  Ala. :  became  n  Douglas  Democrat  in  1860, 
and  was  a  I'liion  man  throughout  tho  civil  war;  was  in 
I MV)  provisional  governor  of  Alabama  under  President 
Johnson,  anil  was  unanimously  sent  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  by 
the  legislature,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 

Parsons  (Gen.  MOMIOK  M.),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1819; 
removed  in  youth  to  Missouri;  studied  and  practised  law; 
engage  I  in  the  .Mexican  war;  was  attorney-general  of  the 
State  1853  VI,  suh-ei|ucntly  a  member  of  the  State  senate; 
netc  1  in  concert  with  Gov.  C.  F.  Jackson  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion  in  endeavoring  to  throw  Missouri  into  the 
ranks  c)f  the  Confederacy;  was  active  in  organizing  the 
State  militia:  raised  a  mounted  brigade,  which  he  com- 
manded at  Carthage,  Springfield,  and  Pea  Ridge;  served 
under  Gen.  Price  in  command  of  a  division  throughout 
most  of  the  war,  after  which  he,  with  some  followers,  took 
service  under  Juarez,  and  was  killed  in  an  engagement 
with  tho  forces  of  Maximilian  near  Camargo  Aug.  17, 1865. 

Parsons  (MUSKS),  b.  at  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1718; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1736;  taught  schools  for  several 
veins,  and  was  pastor  of  the  church  at  Byfleld,  Mass.,  from 
17!  I  until  his  death  in  17S.'!.  Author  of  a  number  of  pub- 
lished sermons;  and  father  of  Chief-Justice  Theophilus 
Parsons. 

Parsons  (RICHARD  C.),  b.  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Oct. 
10,  1826;  received  a  liberal  education;  went  to  Ohio  1847  ; 
studied  law  at  Cleveland,  whore  he  was  admitted  to  tho 
bar  1851;  became  an  active  Republican  politician;  was  a 
member  of  tho  State  legislature  1857-61,  and  its  Speaker 
1859-61 ;  was  offered  by  1'rcs.  Lincoln  tho  mission  to  Chili, 
but  declined:  served  a  year  (1861-62)  as  consul  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  Hray.il :  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Cleve- 
land 1  snn-fiil ;  marshal  of  tho  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  8. 
1866-72,  and  member  of  Congress  1873-75. 

Parsons  (Gen.  SAHI:KI.  HUI.DKX),  b.  at  Lyme,  Conn., 
May  14,17.17;  graduated  at  Harvard  17.')ti;  studied  law  at 
Lyme  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Gov.  Matthew  Griswold ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1759;  was  representative  in  the 
legislature  many  years  in  succession  from  1762;  became 
king's  attorney  1771.  when  ho  removed  to  New  London; 
was  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  committee  of  corre- 
icnce  177:>.  iii  which  year  betook  command  of  the  6th 
Connecticut  regiment  at  tho  siege  of  Boston;  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Long  Island;  was  chosen  by  Congress  briga- 
dier-general Aug.  Ii.  I77ri;  succeeded  I'utnain  in  command 
of  the  Connecticut  line  1779;  became  major-general  Oct. 
2"..  I7M!  :  practised  law  at  Middletown  after  the  peace;  was 
USBiaoH  to  treat  with  the  Miami  Indians  17s;,;  mem- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  convention  for  t  lie  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  1".  S.  Jan..  1788;  was  appoint* 
Washington  lir.-t  judge  of  the  X.  W.  Territory  ;  was  com- 
missioner of  Connecticut  to  purchase  from  the  Wyandot 
Indians  tho  tract  in  X.  K.  Ohio  known  as  the  Connecticut 
or  Western  Reserve  I  7MI ;  settled  near  the  Ohio  River; 
published  a  paper  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Western  States 
in  the  '/V<n<*«cfM'««  of  the  American  Academy  (vol.  ii.),  and 
was  drowned  in  the  rapids  of  tho  Big  Beaver  River,  0., 
.  Xov.  17.  1 7X1. 

Parsons  (TiiEOpim,us),  LL.D.,  son  of  Rev.  Moses,  b. 
at  By  field,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1750;  graduated  at  Harvard 


1769;  taught  whool  at  Falmouth  (now  Portland):  wag 
admitted  to  the  bar  there  1771:  returned  to  Isyfield  in 

inence  nf  the  destruction  of  Falmouth  by  a  liritish 
squadron  in  Oct.,  I77J:  began  legal  practice  at  New-bin  v 
port    1777:    was   a  member    of    tho   patriotic   association 
calle'l    I!M-    "  L--CX    .Junto."    and    author    of    tho   famous 
pamphlet  known  as  the  Etttj-  ll,-*ult  (I77si,  which  con 
tribute.!   largely   to   the   defeat   of   the  BUtt   ciui.-titiilion 
then  proposed  by  the  legislature,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  prevailing   New    Kngland   school   of  constitutional 
doctrine:  was  a  member  of  the  eon  v  ention  held  at  Ipswich 
in  1779  which  framed  a  new  constitution,  and  of  the  MO 

vention  of  17**  fur  the  ratification  of  the  I'e.leral  Consti- 
tution ;  was  several  time-  elected  to  t  he  Stale  legislature  ; 
remove. I  t.,  l'.o.-t,,n  I  sun,  attained  the  highest  position  at 
the  Massachusetts  bar,  and  became  in  Ism;  chief  justice  of 
the  supreme  judicial  court,  which  post  h,.  hcld'unlil  his 
death,  at  Boston  Oct.  30,  ISl.'i.  His  />.,,»;„„,,  which  fill 
vols.  ii.  to  x.  of  tli'-  etts  !;,/„,,  I,,  have  given  him 

a  vast  legal  reputation,  i  See  his  t.;ft<  by  his  son,  Thooph- 
ilus  Parsons,  Jr.  (Boston,  1859).) 

Parsons  (TiiKoriin.rs),  LL.T).,  son  of  tho  eminent 
jurist  of  the  same  name:  b.  at  Xewburyport.  Mass.,  May 
17.  1797;  graduated  at  Harvard  1815;  studied  law  in  tho 
office  of  Judge  William  Prescott :  visited  Knrope:  prac- 
tised some  years  at  the  bar  at  Taiinton.  and  afterwards  at 
Boston;  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  tho  North  Amrrinm 
/.'•  914  "•  and  other  magazines  and  periodicals  ;  founded  tho 
U.  S.  Literary  Gazette  f  published  three  volumes  of  KnHiii/g 
in  support  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Svvcdenborgian  or  "New 
Jerusalem"  Church;  became  in  1847  Dane  professor  of 
law  at  Harvard  Law  School;  was  author  of  some  fifteen 
volumes  of  legal  treatises  on  tho  laws  of  contracts,  mer- 
cantile business,  shipping  and  admiralty,  notes  and  bills 
of  exchange,  marine  insurance,  etc.,  of  a  Memoir  of  Chirf- 
Juntifr  Thenphiltu  Pnrtont  (1859),  of  theological  works, 
Devt  Homo  (1867),  The  Infinite  and  the  Finite  (1872),  and 
several  minor  religious  treatises,  and  of  a  valuable  manual, 
Tin-  I'liHtti-nl,  I'crsonal,  and  Property  Jiiyliti  of  a  Citizen 
of  the  U.  S.  (1875). 

Parsons  (THOMAS  WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  Aug.  18,  1819;  studied  at  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  in  Europe ;  became  a  dentist  of  Boston,  and  in  185.1 
took  his  medical  degree  at  Harvard  College.  Author  of 
a  good  version  of  Dante's  Inferno  and  Purnntorio  (1843— 
67),  a  volume  of  poems  (1854),  The  Maynolia  (poems,  1867), 
and  contributions  to  periodicals. 

Parsons  (USHER),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Alfred,  Me.,  Aug.  18, 
1788;  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  John  Warren ;  entered 
the  navy  as  surgeon's  mate  1812;  was  surgeon  of  Com. 
Perry's  flagship  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sept.  10,  1813 ; 
practised  medicine  at  Providence,  R.  I. ;  was  professor  in 
the  medical  school  of  Brown  University,  president  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Association,  author  of  several  med- 
ical and  miscellaneous  works,  and  of  a  Life  of  Sir  William 
Pepperell  (1856).  D.  at  Providence  Dec.  19,  1868. 

Parson's  Creek,  tp.  of  Dorchester  co.,  Md.,  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Pop.  1748. 

Parson's  Creek,  tp.  of  Linn  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  Hanni- 
bal and  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  Pop.  Ills. 

Par'sonsfit'Id,  post-v.  and  tp.,  York  co.,  Me.,  on  the 
Great  Ossipce  River.  Pop.  1894. 

Part  [Lat.  rojr ;  fler.  Stimme],  in  music,  the  melody  or 
aeries  of  notes  appointed  for  any  voice  or  instrument.  A 
tola  (unaccompanied)  is  a  single  part  or  mere  melody,  and 
is  complete  in  itself.  The  duct  consists  of  two  parts  simul- 
taneously performed,  the  trio  of  three,  the  quartet  of  four, 
etc.  These  parts  may  be  considered  as  so  many  parallel 
melodies,  yet  written  under  such  rules  and  with  such  mu- 
tual relations  as  to  form  by  their  union  an  agreeable  and 
connected  chain  of  harmonious  combinations.  Tho  sev- 
eral parts  or  voices,  therefore,  though  seemingly  inde- 
pendent, are  really  the  development  of  tho  fundamental 
harmonies  indicated  by  the  bass  and  its  figuring,  each  part 
in  every  step  of  its  progress  being  formed  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  intervals  of  a  succession  of  chords.  In  music 
for  voices  accompanied  by  the  organ  or  pianoforte  the 
accompaniment  is  called  tho  organ  or  pianoforte  part, 
though  it  really  comprises  all  the  parts  sung  by  a  choir, 
and  frequently  ornamental  harmonics  in  addition. 

WILLIAM  STAUNTOH. 

Pnrtan'na,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Trapani,  sit- 
i  nated  on  a  mountain-slope  1250  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  tho 
beautiful  plain  between  Cape  Lilibco  and  the  promontory 
of  Sciacca.  This  town  was  originally  a  Greek  colony,  and 
terra-cotta  vases  of  Greek  workmanship  and  of  great 
beauty  are  frequently  disinterred  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Saracens  erected  three  castles  here,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
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exist.  In  the  glorious  revolution  of  I860,  Partanna  fur- 
nished most  prompt  and  important  assistance  to  Garibaldi. 
There  are  few  objects  of  interest  in  the  town  itself  except 
the  Chiesa  Madre,  a  fine  church  containing  some  notice- 
able works  of  art.  Pop.  in  1874,  12,467. 

Parthenay',  town  of  France,  department  of  Deux 
Sevres,  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  serges,  and  leather,  and 
a  large  trade  in  corn  and  cattle.  Pop.  5057. 

Parthenogen'esis  [Gr.  irapOevm,  "  virgin,"  and  yivt- 
en?,  "  production  "],  in  animal  biology,  the  production  of 
young  by  a  female  without  fecundation  by  a  male.  This 
definition  excludes  all  cases  of  ALTERNATE  GENERATION 
(which  see)  and  all  instances  of  footation  by  inclusion, 
rare  instances  of  which  are  recorded,  in  which  cases  a  small 
foetus  is  included  within  some  part  of  a  larger,  the  larger 
being,  in  fact,  a  twin  of  the  smaller,  while  the  containing 
organism  is  as  likely  to  be  a  male  as  a  female.  But  true 
parthenogenesis  is  the  development  of  the  embryo  from  the 
ovum,  by  the  normal  course  of  gestation,  without  sexual 
congress.  For  example,  it  is  certain  that  the  eggs  from 
which  male  or  drone  bees  are  hatched  are  laid  by  unim- 
pregnatcd  bees  (queens,  or  even  workers).  The  Aphides, 
or  plant-lice,  copulate  in  the  autumn  and  deposit  eggs 
which  tire  hatched  in  spring.  For  an  indefinite  number 
of  generations  afterwards  the  females  bring  forth  young, 
but  not  eggs.  No  males  are  produced,  and  no  eggs  are 
laid  until  cold  weather  comes  on  or  till  food  fails.  But  in 
this  instance  the  parthenogenesis  resembles  alternate  gen- 
eration in  the  fact  that  the  young  originate,  not  from  an 
ovum,  but  from  its  analogue,  a  substitute  called  pseudovum, 
differing  considerably  in  its  history  from  the  ovum.  Va- 
rious Aearina  and  some  Hemiptera,  and  even  the  larvae  of 
some  flies,  are  capable  of  this  form  of  parthenogenesis. 
True  parthenogenesis  has  been  observed  in  several  hymen- 
opterous  and  lepidopterous  insects.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  if  an  ovum  be  impregnated,  a  female  is  produced ; 
if  not,  a  male  is  finally  hatched  from  the  egg.  But  in  the 
lower  form  of  parthenogenesis  (common  among  radiates, 
crustaceans,  and  some  annelids)  the  development  has  been 
called  an  internal  gemmation,  from  its  likeness  to  the  bud- 
ding process  (gemmiparous  reproduction)  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  animals  and  of  many  plants.  Parthenogenesis, 
alternate  generation,  gemmation,  etc.  have  been  grouped 
together  as  agamic  or  individual  reproduction.  Not  one 
instance  of  either  in  any  of  the  vertebrate  animals  has 
been  observed  by  any  scientist.  Among  plants,  according 
to  Frosenius,  the  JJatittea  cnnnabinn  produces  seed  when 
the  pistillate  plant  is  entirely  unfertilized  (and  there  are 
a  few  other  loss  equivocal  cases).  This  is  a  true  partheno- 
genesis, while  the  production  of  reproductive  bulbs  in  the 
place  of  seed  by  the  onion  illustrates  spurious  partheno- 
genesis, or  internal  gemmation,  the  phenomenon  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Aphis.  CHARLES  W.  GREENE. 

Par'thenon  [UapOfvutv,  from  irapQevos,  the  "  virgin,"  a 
title  of  Athena],  a  noble  temple  of  Athena  Parthenos  at 
Athens.  It  was  built  by  Pericles  about  438  B.  c.  The 
architects  were  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  and  a  part  of  the 
sculptured  decorations  were  from  the  hand  of  Pnidias.  It 
stands  upon  the  Acropolis.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  built 
of  the  best  Pentelic  marble,  is  228  feet  long  and  101  feet 
wide.  It  is  generally  believed  that  it  was  painted  within 
and  without.  There  were  46  columns  in  its  peristyle.  Its 
end  porticoes  have  8  columns  each,  and  the  sides  17  each, 
reckoning  the  corner  columns  twice.  Its  walls  are  66  feet 
high.  It  stood  almost  entire  until  1687,  when,  during  a 
siege  by  the  Venetians,  a  large  part  of  the  central  portion 
was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  some  gunpowder,  which 
had  been  stored  in  it  by  the  Turks.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
finest  production  of  Greek  architecture.  The  metopes 
were  carried  off  by  Lord  Elgin  (by  permission  of  the  Turk- 
ish government),  and  are  among  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
British  Museum. 

I'ar'thia,  an  ancient  territory  of  Western  Asia,  was  , 
situated  S.  E.  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  corresponded  nearly  i 
to  the  modern  Persian  province  of  Khorassan.  It  was 
wholly  mountainous,  and  inhabited  by  a  rough,  wild,  and  ' 
warlike  people  of  .Scythian  descent,  famous  for  their  horse- 
manship and  skill  with  the  bow.  Agriculture  and  trade 
they  despised ;  war  was  their  only  occupation.  They  be- 
longed successively  to  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Macedonian, 
and  Syrian  empires,  but  in  250  B.  c.  they  established  an  in- 
dependent kingdom  under  Arsaces,  whose  dynasty,  the  Ar- 
Bttida,  ruled  till  226  A.  D.  and  formed  a  vast  empire,  ex- 
tending from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus.  The  Romans 
attacked  them  several  times,  but  without  success.  But 
Artabanus  IV.  was  killed  in  226  A.  D.  in  a  rebellion,  and 
the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidse  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
Sassanidse,  a  Persian  family.  The  Persian  influence  now 
became  the  ruling  one  in  Asia  till  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, C51  A.  D. 


Par'ticiple  [Lat.  partlcipium,  a  "partaking"],  a  verbal 
form  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  adjective.  Parti- 
ciples are  of  two  kinds,  termed  the  perfect  or  past,  and  the 
active  or  present,  although  they  have  no  definite  relation 
to  time.  The  form  in  -en  or  -n  in  driv-en,  bor-n,  brtr-ne, 
belongs  to  Grimm's  strong  conjugation,  and  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  German  -en,  -n.  The  form  -ed  is  akin  to  Latin 
-tlt-m,  as  in  pliv-at-ut,  "plie-d,"  whence  also  plen-t.  (See 
Haldeman's  Euylitk  Affixes,  pp.  122,  132,  138,  167.)  Par- 
ticipial forms  due  to  Latin,  such  as  reluct-ant,  luc-ent,  have 
become  adjectives  in  English.  The  present  participle 
in  -inrj  arose  from  a  blunder  in  confusing  the  proper  form 
in  -end  or  -and  with  the  noun  suffix  present  in  rlnili-iny, 
blesi-iiiyg,  wild-iny  ;  Icelandic,  reikn-iny  ;  Ger.  rechu-miy  ; 
Eng.  a  reckon-ing  ;  Anglo-Sax,  feorm -itny  nmlfconn-fny,  a 
form-iny — the  true  participial  form  being  present  in  Gothic 
hab-andu ;  Angl.  htfbb-cnde  ;  Iccl.  hcf-tnidi ;  Ger.  halt-end; 
Lat.  hab-ens  ("  having"),  ablative  case  hab-ent-f  (in  "hav- 
ing"), the  suffix  of  which  was  corrupted  into  -in;/  in  the 
English  hav-inff.  The  uncorrupted  form  is  preserved  in 
Scotch  and  in  vulgar  speech,  but  with  the  d  absorbed  by 
the  71,  giving  forms  like  hav-en,  r/iu-en,  etc.,  commonly 
printed  hav-in',  as  if  -iny  had  been  the  suffix  mutilated,  but 
-uty  is  not  -in  with  a  </rc//-sound  added. 

In  the  Grammar  of  Joseph  K.  Chandler  (Philadelphia, 
1847)  there  is  a  vindication  of  expressions  like  "the  boy 
was  being  whipped,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  obscure 
form,  "  the  hoy  was  whipping."  Mr.  Grant  White  (  Word* 
and  their  Uses,  1871)  prefers  the  less  definite  form,  and  is 
controverted  by  Dr.  Fitzedward  Hall  (Modern  English, 
1873),  who  quotes  Skillern  (Grammar,  1802)  for  "I  am 
being  conquered,"  and  Southey  (1795)  for  "is  being  torn 
out,"  and  two  years  later,  "  is  now  being  educated."  Sen- 
tences like  "the  witch  was  drowning,"  and  "the  witch  was 
being  drowned,"  are  not  equivalents,  and  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric  ambiguous  forms  are  to  be  avoided. 

S.  S.  HAI.DEMAN. 

Par'ticle  [Lat.  partirnla,  "a  small  part"],  a  name  of 
rather  indefinite  application,  given  primarily  to  the  unin- 
flectcd  words  in  Greek  and  Latin,  such  as  conjunctions, 
adverbs,  and  prepositions.  The  word  is  now  used  for  the 
less  important  words  in  a  sentence,  which  may  be  often 
omitted  without  injury  to  the  sense.  We  have  examples 
in  "Now,  it  happened  thus,"  "And  now  n/«o"(Mntt.  iii. 
TO),  "  Jlul  when  this  occurred,"  "  Why,  yes,"  "  Welt,  no." 
Some  particles  do  not  admit  of  translation,  as  the  Lntin 
interrogative  iittntjuid  in  "  Xunquid  potcst  ca>cus  c.Toum 
ducere  ?"  ("Can  the-blind  the-blind  lead?")  In  some 
Latin  and  English  grammars  the  term  is  not  used. 

S.  S.  HALDKMAV. 

Parti'nico,  or  Partenico,  town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Palermo,  about  17  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Palermo.  It 
is  situated  in  a  wide  pleasant  valley,  and  is  surrounded  by 
calcareous  mountains  rising  in  the  form  of  isolated  J'.vra- 
mids.  The  vine  and  the  olive  thrive  luxuriantly  in  this 
region,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  wine  and  oil.  Pop.  in  1874,20,151. 

Parti'tion  [Lat.  partilln],  in  the  technical  legal  phrase- 
ology the  division  of  land  held  in  a  united  ownership  and 
in  undivided  shares  by  joint  tenants,  tenants  in  common 
or  coparceners,  so  that  each  individual  proprietor  becomes 
severally  owner  and  possessed  of  his  particular  allotment 
distinct  from  the  portions  assigned  to  the  others.  By  far 
the  most  frequent  instance  which  occurs  in  this  country  is 
that  of  a  division  among  tenants  in  common,  to  whom  as 
heirs  the  lands  of  a  deceased  ancestor  have  descended. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  partition — voluntary  and  compul- 
sory. In  the  former  the  whole  proceeding  is  the  result  of 
agreement,  and  is  consummated  by  the  mutual  execution 
and  interchange  of  the  proper  deeds  of  conveyance,  by 
which  the  designated  allotment  is  released  to  each.  The 
latter  form  is  effected  by  means  of  a  judicial  proceeding 
instituted  by  one  or  more  of  the  common  owners  against 
the  others,  in  which  the  court  determines  the  amount  of 
the  respective  shares,  and  through  its  ministerial  officers 
makes  the  actual  division.  The  ancient  common  law  pro- 
vided a  particular  form  of  action  for  this  purpose,  but  it 
has  long  been  disused.  Courts  of  equity  possess  a  general 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject-matter,  and  may  decree  a 
partition  as  the  result  of  a  regular  suit  in  chancery.  In 
the  several  States  of  this  country  the  whole  matter  has  very 
generally  been  regulated  by  statute,  simple  and  expeditious 
special  proceedings  have  been  established,  and  a  power  to 
entertain  them  has  frequently  been  conferred  upon  inferior 
courts,  as.  for  example,  upon  the  courts  of  probate.  What- 
ever be  the  form  of  judicial  proceeding  adopted,  all  the 
co-owners  are  parties  plaintiff  or  defendant,  the  extent  of 
their  interests  is  ascertained  by  a  preliminary  adjudica- 
tion, commissioners%are  then  appointed,  who  admeasure 
the  shares  and  effect  the  allotment,  and  their  acts  are  re- 
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viewed,  and  if  found  to  bo  proper  are  confirmed  by  the 
court.  It'  the  land  is  incapable  of  an  equit:ilili>  divi.-ion  it 
inn.v.  by  virtue  «f  a  statutory  authority,  bo  sold  at  public 
Bale  under  the  direction  au«l  control  of  the  court,  an'l  the 
procee  N  iiii-ini,'  therefrom  distributed  among  tlie  owners. 
In  -nr!i  ;i  r:i-e  the  rights  of  lien  holders,  either  on  the 
whole  tract  or  on  the  undivided  shares,  such  as  mortgage-- 
and  judgment  creditors,  are  of  course  aflceled,  and  niii^t 
therefore  l>e  ascertained  and  protected  by  the  decree,  the 
liens  liciii);  tran-t'c -rred  from  the  land  to  the  fund  resulting 
from  its  sale.  In  addition  to  the  technical  and  strictly 
appropriate  sense  above  described,  the  term  "  partition  "  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  a  similar  process  of  dividing 
personal  property,  goods,  and  chattels  among  joint  owners 
or  owners  in  common.  JOHN  NORTON  POMKKOV. 

I'jirt 'nrrsliip,  in  law.  This  consists  in  the  associa- 
tion of  two  or  more  persons,  who  combine  their  labor  or 
capital  with  a  view  to  a  common  benefit  or  profit.  It  will 
be  considered  under  the  following  principal  divisions :  I. 
The  contract  itself — its  nature,  its  formation,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  real  estate;  II.  Its  effect  as  to  third  persons;  III. 
Its  effect  as  between  the  partners  themselves  j  IV.  Disso- 
lution and  its  consequences. 

I.  Partnership  in  goods  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
joint  tenancy  or  tenancy  in  common.  In  the  former  (see 
JOINT  TENANCY)  the  survivor  takes  the  whole  interest,  while 
in  partnership  the  share  of  a  deceased  member  passes  to 
his  personal  representatives.  One  partner  is  for  certain 
purposes  the  agent  of  the  other,  so  that  he  can  sell  the  en- 
tin'  stock  ill  trade  to  a  third  person,  while  in  the  case  of 
joint  tenancy  or  ownership  in  common  each  owner  has 
no  implied  authority  to  sell  more  than  his  own  share.  The 
ordinary  rules  of  the  law  of  agency  become  applicable  to  a 
partner,  so  that  as  to  third  persons  his  power  to  bind  his 
as-ociatcs  will  be  derived  from  that  department  of  law. 
As  between  himself  and  his  associates,  he  is  in  a  fiduciary 
position.  The  law  of  agency  as  to  third  persons,  and  that 
of  trust  as  between  themselves,  are  component  parts  of  the 
legal  rules  affecting  partners.  The  general  principles  of 
law  governing  contracts  are  to  be  extended  to  this  relation. 
Thus,  the  incapacity  to  enter  into  this  contract,  depending 
upon  infancy,  mental  weakness,  duress,  etc.,  is  not  differ- 
ent from  that  which  is  recognized  in  other  eases  of  own- 
tract.  A  partnership  may  be  constituted  either  by  the  re- 
spective partners  contributing  capital  or  skill,  or  one  or 
more  furnishing  capital  and  others  skill.  Thus,  lawyers 
in  partnership  may  furnish  no  capital ;  members  of  a  mer- 
cantile firm  may  all  contribute  capital,  while  some  may 
supply  capital  and  others  skill.  The  general  presumption 
is,  that  they  will  share  profits  equally,  though  there  may  be 
a  special  arrangement  to  the  contrary.  The  capital  of  a 
mercantile  partnership  usually  consists  in  the  main  of 
personal  property,  though  there  may  be  real  estate  when 
land  is.  used  for  partnership  purposes.  An  important  in- 
quiry arises  as  to  the  point  whether  it  is  to  be  governed  by 
the  technical  rules  applying  to  land  or  by  those  which  pre- 
vail in  the  law  of  personal  property.  The  courts  do  not 
wholly  agree  upon  this  point.  Some  maintain  that  the 
land  required  for  or  devoted  to  partnership  purposes  must 
bo  deemed,  with  a  view  to  effectuate  the  intention  of  the 
parties,  as  stock  in  trade  or  personal  property.  Others 
insist  that  the  characteristics  of  land  snail  not  be  taken 
away  except  to  a  modified  extent,  or  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  work  out  the  ends  of  the  partnership.  Thus,  they  would 
hold  that  the  land  is  held  in  trust,  and  that  the  widow  of 
a  deceased  partner  could  have  no  dower  nor  hia  heirs  in- 
herit until  the  partnership  debts  are  paid  and  the  joint 
affairs  were  fully  settled.  After  this  they  would  assert  that 
any  real  estate  remaining  would  be  governed  by  the  laws 
controlling  land — that  the  trust  imposed  for  the  purposes 
of  the  partnership  would  cease,  and,  accordingly,  that  the 
widow  would  have  her  dower  and  the  heirs  would  inherit. 
The  latter  view  finds  the  greater  support  in  the  courts  of 
this  country.  A  word  should  be  added  as  to  the  "good- 
will "  of  a  partnership.  By  this  expression  is  meant  "  the 
hope  or  expectation  that  customers  will  continue  to  resort 
to  the  place  where  tho  business  is  transacted."  This  ex- 
pectation is  treated  by  courts  of  equity  as  property  of  a 
peculiar  kind.  It  cannot  bo  sold  by  a  sheriff  on  an  execu- 
tion, as  it  is  in  its  nature  intangible.  It  can  only  be  made 
valuable  through  the  peculiar  remedies  of  courts  of  equity, 
such  as  an  injunction.  When  one  of  several  partners  dies, 
the  executor  of  the  deceased  can  only  realize  anything 
from  this  source  by  means  of  a  sale  of  the  stock  and  prem- 
ises, in  which  case  tho  "good-will"  accompanies  the  sale. 
In  other  cases  the  surviving  partners  are  entitled  to  the 
good-will  for  their  own  benefit.  This  subject  does  not  ap- 
ply to  professional  partnerships,  since  the  disposition  of 
those  who  employ  professional  men  to  resort  to  them  for 
advice  is  personal  rather  than  dependent  upon  locality. 
This  topic  is  frequently  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 


right  to  use  firm-names  and  trade-marks.     (See  TRADE- 

-M.tltKS. ) 

Partners  at  common  law  have  been  classified  into  secret, 
dormant,  nominal,  and  ostensible.  A  dormant  partner  is 
one  who  Mui],]y  supplies  capital  and  takes  no  active  part 
in  management.  A  secret  partner  is  one  who  is  not  known, 
though  he  may  be  active.  A  "nominal"  partner  is  one 
who  has  no  real  connection  with  the  firm,  but  holds  him- 
self out  as  a  partner.  Persons  who  give  ere. lit  to  the  firm 
on  the  faith  of  his  name  may  hold  him  liable  on  the  ground 
of  estoppel.  (Sec  ESTOPPEL.  I  There  is  by  statute  in 
some  of  the  States  a  partnership  known  as  limited.  The 
theory  of  this  is  that  there  shall  bo  one  or  more  partners 
liable  in  tho  usual  manner  for  the  entire  debts  of  the  firm 
or  m  miliilu,  and  others  who  arc  only  responsible  for  the 
amount  of  capital  contributed.  This  result  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  statute,  and  certain  preliminary  steps  are 
required  to  be  taken,  such  as  publication  in  new-papers 
and  filing  notices  in  public  offices.  This  will  be  more 
fully  noticed  at  the  close  of  this  article.  (For  details  the 
statutes  must  be  consulted.)  In  France  this  system  is 
known  by  the  term  "  tn  cnmmamHtf."  Partnerships  as  to 
their  subject-matter  at  common  law  may  be  either  general 
or  special ;  that  is,  they  may  be  extended  to  nearly  all 
kinds  of  trade  or  business  in  which  persona  engage,  or 
they  may  be  confined  to  a  single  item  of  property,  such  as 
the  use  of  a  race-horse  for  profit.  They  cannot  be  re- 
sorted to  in  the  case  of  a  mere  position  of  trust,  such  as 
that  of  an  executor  or  trustee,  the  duty  to  perform  tho  trust 
being  personal. 

II.  The  great  point  of  interest  in  partnership  law  is  the 
capacity  of  one  member  of  a  firm  to  bind  his  associates  in 
respect  to  third  persons.  There  has  been  much  diversity 
of  opinion  among  jurists  as  to  the  true  ground  of  part- 
nership liability.  Some  have  maintained  that  it  rested 
upon  participation  in  profits.  The  argument  is  that 
whenever  a  person  takes  by  agreement  a  share  of  the  pro- 
fits as  such,  he  withdraws  a  portion  of  the  fund  to  which 
the  creditors  had  a  right  to  look  for  reimbursement,  and 
accordingly  should  be  held  liable.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
a  celebrated  early  English  ease  (  Wauyh  v.  Corner,  2  Henry 
Blackstone's  Reports,  235)  which  has  been  quite  generally 
followed  in  the  courts  of  this  country.  Much  difficulty 
has  arisen  in  the  practical  application  of  this  rule  in  de- 
termining when  a  person  takes  the  profits,  at  tucli,  so  as 
to  make  him  a  partner.  Would  a  salesman,  for  instance, 
who  received  a  percentage  of  the  profits  for  his  services,  be 
a  partner?  Tho  answer  is  that  ne  would  not,  as  the  per- 
centage is  a  mere  mode  of  paying  a  subordinate  for  his 
services.  He  does  not  receive  the  profits  in  the  character 
of  a  partner.  It  has  accordingly  been  laid  down  that 
under  this  rule  the  test  of  partnership  is  the  community 
of  profit — a  specific  interest  in  the  profits  as  profits,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  stipulated  portion  of  the  profits  as 
compensation  for  services.  Perplexing  questions  growing 
out  of  this  view  have  led  the  English  courts  recently  to  a 
reconsideration  of  the  correctness  of  the  rule  laid  down  in 
Waugh  v.  Carver,  and  it  has  been  distinctly  repudiated  in 
the  leading  case  of  Cox  v.  Hickman  (8  House  of  Lords' 
Cases,  268)  by  the  highest  appellate  court.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, quite  probable  that  tho  American  courts  will  adhere 
to  the  old  doctrine  with  all  its  peqdexities.  The  New 
York  court  of  appeals  has  very  recently  reaffirmed  (in 
Leggett  v.  Hyde,  58  New  York  Reports,  272)  the  correct- 
ness of  the  early  English  theory,  and  makes  the  participa- 
tion in  profits  the  basis  of  partnership.  The  other  theory 
is,  that  agency  is  the  test  of  partnership.  The  ground 
from  which  liability  springs  is,  that  one  of  the  partners  ia 
tho  agent  of  the  other,  and  thus  has  the  capacity  to  bind 
him.  The  reception  of  profits  may  be  evidence  to  Bhow 
that  the  agency  exists,  but  the  final  inquiry  in  all  cases 
will  be  whether  there  has  been  such  an  agency  created  as 
to  constitute  a  partnership.  Were  the  question  entirely 
new  and  the  courts  unfettered  by  precedents,  this  doctrine 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  philosophical  and  attended  by 
the  fewest  difficulties.  It  is  well  settled,  as  already  sug- 
gested, that  a  person  may  be  a  partner  as  to  third  persons 
who  is  not  such  in  fact  as  between  himself  and  his  sup- 

Sosed  associates.  This  proposition  rests  on  the  familiar 
octrines  of  estoppel.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  one  who 
merely  lends  his  name  to  a  firm  (nominal  partner)  is  liable 
to  those  who  have  acted  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was 
in  fact  a  partner.  A  similar  principle  is  applied  to  one 
who  lends  money  at  usurious  rates  of  interest  to  a  firm  on 
an  agreement  that  he  shall  bo  paid  legal  interest  and  a 
share  in  the  profits.  The  lender  cannot  allege  the  invalid- 
ity of  the  usurious  contract,  even  though  the  borrowers 
can,  and  will  be  held  liable,  on  the  principle  of  Waugh' v. 
r-irr.r,  already  referred  to,  as  a  participant  in  the  profits. 
One  cannot  be  charged  as  a  partner  by  a  dealer  with  a 
firm  unless  he  held  that  relation  when  the  contract  upon 
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which  he  is  sought  to  be  charged  was  made.  Thus,  if  A 
purchases  a  quantity  of  paper  of  B,  and  afterward  eaters 
into  a  partnership  with  C  in  reference  to  publishing  a 
newspaper,  and  they  make  use  in  the  firm  of  the  paper 
purchased  of  A,  li  has  a  claim  only  against  A.  He  is  not 
a  creditor  of  the  firm.  The  genera]  principle  may  be  laid 
down  that  if  one  partner  borrows  money  or  buys  goods  as 
an  individual,  and  subsequently  lends  or  sells  to  his  firm, 
the  lender  or  seller  has  no  action  against  the  firm,  but  only 
against  the  individual  partners.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
loan  or  sale  was  in  reality  made  to  the  firm,  even  though 
that  fact  was  not  disclosed,  the  partnership  would  be  liable, 
on  principles  recognized  in  the  law  of  agency  as  applicable 
to  undisclosed  principals.  The  difficulties  attending  this 
class  of  questions  can  be  solved  by  inquiring  whether 
there  are  two  transactions  or  only  one.  If  the  borrowing 
or  purchasing  partner  makes  the  contract  for  himself,  and 
then  by  a  new  and  independent  act  or  contract  deals  with 
the  partnership,  it  is  only  liable  to  him.  But  if  he  were 
at  the  time  of  the  original  transaction  with  the  lender  or 
seller  not,  in  fact,  dealing  for  himself,  but  for  the  partner- 
ship, it  is  liable  on  that  contract.  The  kind  of  contracts 
which  one  partner  under  the  general  laws  of  agency  can 
make  so  as  to  bind  his  associates  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  business.  There  is  necessarily  a  much  wider  range 
in  mercantile  than  in  professional  partnerships.  Usually, 
a  partner  in  a  mercantile  firm  can  buy  and  sell  goods  on 
credit,  borrow  such  money  as  is  required  in  the  firm  busi- 
ness, and  give  the  firm  note,  draw  checks,  pay  debts  with 
the  firm's  property,  and  do  like  acts  usual  and  necessary 
in  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged.  It  is  enough 
to  bind  the  firm  that  the  member  acting  in  the  contract 
had  the  appearance  of  authority,  even  though  in  fact  it 
had  been  withdrawn  from  him  or  was  wholly  unauthorized. 
An  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  following  case  :  A 
partner  without  the  consent  of  his  associates  has  no  right 
to  give  a  promissory  note  signed  with  the  firm-name  with- 
out consideration  and  as  an  act  of  accommodation  to  a 
friend  to  enable  him  to  borrow  money.  Still,  if  he  does 
i>-m-  such  a  note,  and  it  is  taken  before  maturity  in  the 
regular  course  of  business  by  a  purchaser  in  good  faith, 
he  can  collect  it  from  the  firm,  notwithstanding  the  part- 
ner's violation  of  duty.  The  ground  of  this  rule  is,  that 
the  partner  has  the  apparent  authority  to  issue  the  note. 
It  cannot  be  distinguished  in  its  appearance  from  one 
given  in  the  regular  business  of  the  firm ;  and  if  one  of 
two  innocent  persons  must  suffer,  that  one  must  sustain 
the  loss  who  reposed  the  confidence.  Still,  if  the  person 
dealing  with  the  firm  knew,  or  had  reason  to  know,  that 
the  partner  was  violating  his  duty,  the  firm  would  not  be 
liable.  Accordingly,  a  creditor  of  an  individual  partner 
could  not  enforce  a  firm-note  given  without  the  consent  of 
the  partnership,  as  he  could  not  reasonably  expect  that 
his  private  debt  would  be  paid  by  the  firm.  Owing  to  the 
intimate  relation  between  the  partners,  the  act  of  one  is 
for  many  purposes  the  act  of  all.  Thus,  notice  to  one  of 
any  fact  affecting  their  business  is  notice  to  all.  An  ad- 
mission made  by  one  is  supposed  to  be  made  by  all.  •  An 
admission  by  one  cannot  be  used  to  prove  the  existence  of 
the  partnership  when  that  is  in  dispute,  but  after  the  part- 
nership has  been  shown  to  exist  the  admission  affecting 
their  interest  is  receivable  in  evidence.  It  has  been  much 
questioned  whether  after  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership 
an  admission  of  a  debt  by  one  of  the  former  partners  will 
take  it  out  of  the  statute  of  limitations'  as  against  the 
others.  The  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  it  will 
not,  as  a  mere  admission,  but  a  new  promise  is  neces- 
sary in  that  case.  On  similar  grounds,  a  partnership  is 
liable  for  the  torts  or  wrongful  acts  of  one  of  its  members 
connected  with  their  business.  Thus,  if  one  of  them  is 
guilty  of  a  fraud  in  making  a  contract  the  whole  number 
is  answerable.  This  rule  cannot  be  applied  when  the 
wrongful  act  is  wholly  unconnected  with  his  employment. 
The  extraordinary  powers  given  to  a  partner  are  conferred 
upon  him  for  mercantile  convenience,  and  this  is  the  mea- 
sure of  them.  Ho  will  not  be  allowed,  without  the  consent 
of  his  associates,  to  submit  the  decision  of  a  question  to 
arbitrators  which  might  form  the  subject  of  litigation,  as 
each  of  the  partners  has  a  right  to  the  judgment  of  the 
courts  in  respect  to  his  legal  interests. 

III.  The  relation  of  partners,  though  growing  out  of  a 
contract,  is  one  of  trust  and  confidence,  and  courts  will 
hesitate  to  compel  a  person  to  go  into  partnership  with 
another,  though  he  may  have  agreed  to  do  so.  The  in- 
jured party  will  commonly  be  left  to  an  action  for  damages 
for  breach  of  the  agreement. 

It  is  quite  usual  when  a  partnership  is  formed  to  enter 
into  a  formal  agreement  prescribing  the  duties  of  the  re- 
spective partners,  restricting  their  powers,  defining  their 
rights  to  participate  in  the  profits,  and  sometimes  provid- 
ing for  a  continuance  of  the  firm  in  case  of  the  death  or 


withdrawal  of  a  member.  Such  an  agreement  is  princi- 
pally useful  in  defining  the  rights  of  the  partners  as  be- 
tween themselves.  It  will  not  bind  third  persons  dealing 
with  the  firm  unless  its  terms  are  communicated  to  them. 
They  have  a  right  to  suppose,  until  they  learn  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  usual  condition  of  things  exists,  and  may 
accordingly  deal  with  any  member  of  the  firm  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  The  rule  of  delectus  personarntti  should  be 
adverted  to  in  this  connection.  The  meaning  of  this  is, 
that  partnership  is  so  much  a  matter  of  trust  and  confi- 
dence that  no  new  member  can  be  introduced  without  the 
consent  of  all,  or  that  the  withdrawal  of  one  destroys  the 
partnership.  It  thus  happens  that  on  the  withdrawal  or 
death  of  one  of  the  members  the  owners  of  the  respective 
interests  become  mere  tenants  in  common,  unless  they 
agree  to  the  contrary.  The  agency  to  make  new  contracts 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  only  power  that  remains  to  a  mem- 
ber is  to  settle  and  adjust  transactions  already  entered 
into.  This  rule  has  no  application  to  joint-stock  com- 
panies. (See  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES.)  A  member  of  such 
a  company  may  sell  his  stock,  and  the  company  will  con- 
tinue in  existence.  The  accounts  between  partners  can 
only  be  adjusted  in  a  court  of  equity.  Still,  if  they  make 
a  settlement  and  find  an  amount  due  from  one  to  the  other, 
there  will  spring  up  an  implied  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
person  found  to  be  indebted  to  pay  the  amount  due ;  and 
this  contract  is  enforceable  in  a  court  of  law.  The  view 
that  their  relation  is  one  of  trust  and  confidence  prevents 
one  of  the  firm  from  doing  any  act  without  his  partners' 
consent  in  reference  to  the  firm  business  which  shall  enure 
to  his  own  individual  advantage.  Thus,  if  he  buys  up  a 
claim  against  the  firm  for  less  than  its  face,  he  can  only 
charge  what  he  paid.  So,  if  during  the  existence  of  the 
partnership  he  take,  without  the  consent  of  his  associates, 
from  a  landlord,  in  his  own  name,  a  renewal  of  a  valuable 
lease  belonging  to  the  firm,  he  will  be  obliged  to  account 
as  a  trustee  for  the  profits  which  may  accrue.  A  cognate 
question  concerns  the  right  of  a  partner  to  carry  on  an  in- 
dependent business.  It  would  be  contrary  to  equity  that 
he  should  engage  in  other  business  which  would  deprive 
his  associates  of  any  benefit  which  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect from  him  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  good  reason 
can  be  given  why  he  should  abstain  from  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct occupation  which  in  no  possible  way  can  be  injurious 
to  the  partnership.  A  partner  has  no  right  to  any  addi- 
tion:il  compensation  above  his  stipulated  portion  of  the 
profits  for  extraordinary  services  unless  such  pay  has  been 
agreed  upon.  "  The  law,"  it  has  been  said,  "  never  under- 
takes to  settle  between  them  their  various  and  unequal  ser- 
vices in  the  transaction  of  their  private  affairs."  However, 
any  agreement  fairly  entered  into  for  extra  compensation 
will  be  binding.  The  remedies  of  the  partners  as  between 
themselves  are  in  the  main  to  be  sought  in  a  court  of  equity. 
That  tribunal  has  adequate  means  by  its  officers  to  take 
and  state  an  account  between  them,  and  to  enjoin  one  of 
the  partners  from  doing  an  act  injurious  to  the  firm,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  appoint  a  receiver  of  its  effects.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  will  be  more  appropriately  consid- 
ered under  the  topic  of  dissolution.  (See  the  next  subdi- 
vision.) 

IV.  A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  in  a  number  of 
modes.  Whatever  breaks  up  the  relation  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence between  the  parties  destroys  the  partnership.  The 
leading  modes  are — (a)  the  express  consent  of  the  parties; 
(h}  the  sale  by  one  of  his  interest;  (*;)  death  of  one  or  more 
members;  ((/)  bankruptcy ;  (e)  marriage  of  a  female  part- 
ner ;  (f)  insanity  legally  established ;  (y)  the  fact  that  one 
becomes  by  the  law  of  nations  an  enemy  to  his  associates; 
(h)  the  action  of  a  court  of  equity  decreeing  a  dissolution 
on  such  grounds  as  that  the  ends  sought  to  be  accomplished 
are  impracticable,  or  that  one  of  the  firm  is  so  conducting 
himself  as  to  bring  disaster  upon  the  common  interests,  or 
is  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  he  cannot  contribute  to  the 
common  advantage;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  court  may  interfere  and  prevent  a  dissolution  by 
one  of  the  partners  when  the  interests  of  the  firm  require 
that  no  dissolution  take  place;  (i)  the  voluntary  with- 
drawal of  a  member.  Sucn  a  person  as  is  last  named  is 
commonly  called  a  "  retiring"  partner.  Notwithstanding 
his  withdrawal,  if  the  other  members  continue  to  prosecute 
the  business,  he  will  be  liable  for  new  engagements  of  the 
firm  to  those  who  had  no  notice  of  his  withdrawal.  For 
the  purpose  of  giving  such  notice  it  is  common  to  send  cir- 
culars to  customers  announcing  the  change  in  membership. 
To  persons  who  have  not  had  dealings  with  the  firm  a  pub- 
lication in  newspapers  properly  made  will  suffice.  The 
effect  of  a  dissolution  is  to  prevent  any  new  contracts  from 
being  made.  The  agency  of  each  partner  for  that  purpose 
is  terminated.  It  only  remains  to  pay  debts  and  to  close 
existing  transactions.  One  of  the  most  important  cases  of 
dissolution  is  that  caused  by  the  death  of  a  member.  The 
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survive  have  nu  right,  as  far  us  the  estate  of  the  deceased 

partner  i~  concerned,  lo  carry  on  the  business.  Their  fluty 
is  tn  wind  it  ii|i.  The  title  to  the  effects,  in  the  view  of  a 
court  of  law,  \c-t-  in  them,  to  that  they  should  bring  suits 
uii'l  ili.  other  acts  wilhout  making  the  representatives  of 
tin;  deceased  parties  tu  the  proccedin.;.  Still,  in  equity  the 
survivors  act  as  tru-lcc-.  anil  niny  be  compelled  by  tile 
rcpre  i  I  to  account  for  any  prowls 

realized  from  tin1  estate.  So  it'  any  claims  are  due  from  the 
linn,  thev  slioulil,  iiccording  to  tile  prevalent  American 
view.  In-  collected  from  the  survivors,  unless  it  can  he  shown 
that  they  lire  iusohrnt,  in  which  ca.-c  the  creditor  nmy  rc- 
sort  directly  to  the  ro|ire-cnt:i!  h  es.  The  theory  in  Kug 
land  i  u  Inch  is  adopted  iii  some  of  our  States)  is  different. 
The  partner-  aie  deemed  in  equity  to  be  jointly  iind  sever- 
ally liable.  (Sec  . JOINT  AMI  SKVKHAI..)  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  creditor  may  proceed  directly  against  the  rep- 
iv-cntalhcs  of  the  deceased  partner.  Should  the  survivors, 
iii  violation  of  thc-e  rules  carry  on  the  business  and  sustain 
u  loss,  they  would  he  answerable  personally;  on  the  other 
hand,  should  they  make  gains,  they  mi<;ht  be  held  account- 
it  iile  fur  them  on  the  general  principles  of  law  applicuhlc  to 
trustees.  (Sec  Tin  ITS.)  The  contingency  of  dissolution  by 
death  is  sometimes  provided  for  in  the  partnership  articles, 
and  the  partnership  is  to  continue  notwithstanding  it  may 
occur.  In  this  case  the  estate  of  the  deceased  will  he  lia- 
ble. So  if  the  executors  interfere  in  the  management,  they 
may  become  personally  liable  for  debts.  It  should  be 

i  I'M'  tin it  ti  i  -  :i  -upcrintending  power  over  thu 

acts  of  survivors,  and  may  in  appropriate  eases  grant  in- 
junctions to  prevent  any  ua-te  oi'a--ets,  and  if  nec< 
appoint  a  receiver  in  the  interest  of  creditors  and  others 
concerned,  who  may  close  up  the  business.  The  same 
general  practice  is  resorted  to  when  a  dissolution  of  the 
relation  is  ordered  by  the  court  for  any  reason.  The  re- 
ceiver is  an  officer  of  the  court,  and  must  follow  its  direc- 
tions. (See  KKCKIVKII.) 

A  question  frequently  arises  on  a  dissolution  as  to  the 
correct  principle  to  be  adopted  in  appropriating  the  funds 
of  the  partnership  to  the  payment  of  individual  and  firm 
delits  when  the  assets  are  insufficient  to  discharge  both. 
It  is  plain  that  each  partner  may  have  debts  of  his  own 
-ing  out  of  the  transaction  of  his  private  busine-s 
Creditors  of  this  class  have  a  right  to  be  paid  from  his 
share  of  the  firm  property  so  long  as  there  are  no  conflict- 
ing claims  of  partners  or  partnership  creditors.  Where 
there  is  a  contest  for  priority  between  the  two  sets  of  cred- 
itors justice  requires  thiit  the  partnership  creditors  should 
first  he  paid  out  of  the  partnership  estate.  Were  it  not 
sn.  and  could  any  individual  creditor  exhaust  the  share  of 
his  debtor,  it  might  happen  that  after  the  firm  assets  had 
been  u-cd  the  residue  of  the  partnership  indebtcdue-s 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  from  the  private  estate  of  the 
other  members  of  the  firm.  An  inequality  of  burdens 
would  thus  be  caused.  This  would  be  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  administration  of  equity  jurisprudence  and  to 
a  favorite  maxim,  that  ••  Kquity  delighteth  in  equality." 
The  operation  of  this  rule  cannot  be  prevented  by  diligent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  private  creditor  in  the  way  of 
collecting  his  claim.  Thus,  if  he  should  proceed  to  judg- 
ment, and  should  sell  on  an  execution  the  partner's  share, 
the  purchaser,  while  he  would  acquire  the  legal  title  to  the 
portion  sold,  would  in  a  court  of  equity  be  liable  as  a 
trustee  to  the  creditors  of  the  linn  and  the  other  partners 
until  the  partnership  accounts  were  adjusted.  If  upon 
this  adjustment  the  entire  property  was  used  to  pay  debts, 
the  creditor  of  the  individual  partner  must  yield  his  claims. 
The  general  rule  that  in  case  of  insolvency  the  partner- 
ship creditors  must  be  first  paid  out  of  the  partnership 
lias  been  recognized  in  the  legislation  of  Congress 
npon  bankruptcy.  (See  Smhed  fitatiitel  of  the  &.  S*  It 
ha-  been  contended  by  many  jurists  that  the  rule  is  not 
complete  and  just,  iii  its  action  unless  a  similar  preference 
is  given  to  the  individual  creditor  over  the  private  estate 
of  his  debtor.  If  this  proposition  be  sound,  the  rc-nlt  is 
that  in  case  of  bankruptcy  the  partnership  creditors  should 
be  th>t  paid  out  of  the  partnership  property,  and  the  pri- 
vale  creditors  out  of  the  individual  estate,  and  that  alter 
the  preferential  claims  had  been  paid  each  set  of  ere 

•     econdai-y  claim  upon  any  surplus  remaining, 
whole  rule  prevails  in  the  legislation  of  '  How- 

ever, when  there  are  no  partnership  a-sct-  ii  i-  M,;,I  that 
the  rule  will  not  he  applied,  and  the  individual  creditors, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  partnership,  will  be  placed  upon  an 
equality  as  to  their  claims  uguinst  the  estate  of  the  debtor 
partner.  This  last  proposition  is  stron-lv  objected  to  by 
some  writers  as  inequitable  and  unfair.  So  such  rni 
vails  in  favor  of  private  creditors  where  there  are  no 
private  assets,  and  it  is  urged  that  iu-tire  dictates  thai  the 
partnership  creditors  should  regularly  give  way  to  private 
creditors  in  respect  to  individual  assets. 
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Some  reference  should  be  made  in  this  connection  to 
part-owners  of  ships.  These  in  general  are  not  partners. 
They  are  rather  to  be  regarded  a'  tenants  in  common,  (in 
general  principles  of  law  one  cannot  even  make  n  i 
against  the  as-ent  of  his  associates  and  charge  them  for 
their  share  of  tin  ;hnu;_'h  by  an  early  rule  this 

may  be  done  in  the  ease  of  houses  and  mills  owned  by  such 
tenants.  Nor  can  a  part-owner  sell  any  more  than  his  own 
interest.  Nor  can  ne  insure  other  part-owners'  iuten-t 
without  special  authority.  The  prevailing  opinion,  not- 
withstanding i  lit,  is  that  one  part-owner  ha-  no 
lien  on  the  share  of  hi-  associate-  for  any  general  balance 
due  him  for  expenditures  upon  the  ship,  nor  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  a  specific  adventure,  unless  there  has  been  a 
consent  of  the  others  to  the  expenditure,  so  as  to  form  a 
species  of  partnership.  Ships  nmy,  however,  like  other 
chattels,  be  owned  and  managed  by  partners,  and  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  partner-hip  he  applicable 

to  them,  So  part-owners  may  enter  iuio  a  paitnership 
for  a  particular  adventure,  when  they  will,  lor  the  time 
being,  subject  them-ehes  to  the  rules  appertaining  to 
partners. 

Jt  is  proper  to  add  some  further  considerations  in  re- 
spect to  limited  partnerships,  briefly  alluded  to  in  sub 
division  I.  It  was  found  at  an  early  day  in  this  country 
that  the  general  rules  of  partnership  law  were  in  manv 
instances  harsh  and  severe.  Though  one  may  contribute 
but  to  a  small  amount  to  the  most  extensive  bu-iiie.-s.  in 
MM  of  its  failure  he  may  have  his  entire  estate  taken  to 
pay  debts.  In  legal  phrase  he  is  liable  //*  vuliilo.  To 
avoid  this  result  corporations  are  frequently  resorted  to 
in  order  that  only  the  amount  contributed  to  the  capital 
stock  may  bo  at  risk.  On  the  same  general  principle  the 
practice  was  introduced  by  statute  of  forming  limited  or 
special  partnerships  on  a  plan  in  vogue  in  1-' ranee.  The 
statutes  on  this  subject,  as  adopted  in  a  number  of  the 
States,  vary  in  their  details.  A  leading  feature  of  them 
is  that  there  is  a  combination  of  two  kinds  of  partnership 
— general  and  limited.  In  other  words,  there  is  at  least 
one  active  partner,  liable  on  the  principle  of  the  common 
law  I'M  toltat ;  there  are  other  partners,  who  take  no  ac- 
tive part  in  the  business,  but  contribute  to  the  capital 
stock,  who  are  liable  only  for  the  amount  contributed. 
Publicity  is  another  important  clement  in  the  case.  In  an 
ordinary  partnership  there  is  in  general  no  ready  means 
of  knowing  who  the  partners  may  be,  nor  how  much  cap- 
ital they  may  have  contributed.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a 
special  or  limited  partnership  much  care  is  taken  to  secure 
full  disclosure  upon  these  points.  A  certificate  is  to  be 
signed  by  the  partners  and  properly  published  in  some 
newspaper,  and  recorded  in  some  specified  public  office  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  parties'  residence  or  place  of  business. 
The  office  of  the  certificate  is  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted,  the  names  of  the  partners,  dis- 
tinguishing between  those  who  are  general  and  those  who 
are  special,  the  amount  of  capital  contributed  in  cash  by 
the  special  partners,  the  name  of  the  partnership,  and  the 
date  of  its  commencement  and  of  its  termination.  Much 
care  must  be  taken  to  comply  with  these  regulations.  As 
the  exemption  from  liability  is  provided  by  statute,  if  its 
terms  are  not  substantially  complied  with  the  supposed 
special  partners  will  really  be  general  partners,  and  be 
liable  in  soliilo.  Thus,  it  has  been  decided  in  one  of  the 
State  courts  that  if  the  certificate,  as  published,  by  an 
error  of  a  compositor  state  a  different  amount  from  that 
published  in  the  newspapers  as  required  by  law  (the 
amount  contributed  as  stated  in  the  filed  certificate  being 
$3000,  and  that  as  mistakenly  published  $5000),  there  is 
no  special  partnership  formed,  and  the  contributor  is  lia- 
ble as  a  general  partner.  Still,  merely  formal  variations 
from  the  statute  will  not  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the 
special  partnership.  For  instance,  a  statement  that  the 
special  partner  has  "actually  paid  in"  his  share  of  the 
capital  is  sufficient,  although  the  statute  requires  the  pay- 
ment to  be  "in  cash,"  the  two  expressions  being  substan- 
tially equivalent.  After  the  partnership  has  been  formed. 
special  rules  continue  to  govern  it.  The  special  partner 
must  not  withdraw  hi-  capital ;  his  name  must  not  be  used 
in  a  contract  with  his  consent,  nor  must  he  be  an  active 

_'cr  of  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  Should  these  nil 
violated  be  becomes  a  general  partner.  This  partnership 
may  expire  by  the  lapse  of  a  prescribed  time,  or  it  may  be 
.  ed  by  t  he  acii-.n  of  a  court  of  equity.  So  it  may  be 
renewed  by  the  observance  of  prescribed  statutory  forms 
analogous  to  those  whereby  it  was  created. 

(For  further  information  on  the  general  topic  of  partner- 
ship, which  is  of  much  commercial  importance,  consult  the 
treatises  of  Collyer,  I,indle\  .  ISissett,  Story,  and  1'ar 
and  those  of"  the  writers  nn  the  more  general  subject  of  con- 
tracts.      See    ills, i    .l.il\T-S.TiM'K    COMI'AXIES,    CONTRACT,    Blld 
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PAETON— PASCAL. 


Par'ton  (JAMES),  b.  at  Canterbury,  England,  Feb.  9, 
1822:  was  brought  to  New  York  in  early  childhood;  edu- 
cated in  an  academy  at  White  Plains,  where  he  became  a 
teacher  at  the  age  of  nineteen  ;  subsequently  taught  school 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York :  was  for  some  years  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  Home  Journal ;  has  been  a  prolific  and 
successful  author,  chiefly  in  the  field  of  biography,  and  a 
popular  lecturer  upon  literary,  social,  and  political  topics; 
in  I  S56  married  the  well-known  authoress  '•  Fanny  Fern  ;" 
resided  in  New  York  until  Mar.,  1875,  when  he  became  a 
resident  of  Newburyport,  Mass.  Among  his  works  are 
/tinf/rapftics  of  Horace  (ireeley  (1855;  new  od.  1868),  Aaron 
Burr  (1857:  new  ed.,  2  vols.,  1864),  Andrew  Jackson  (3 
vols.,  1880),  Benjamin  Franklin  (2  vols.,  1864),  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  (1874),  ffumoronn  Poetry  of  the  English  Language 
(1857),  People's  .Hook  of  Bioyrapliy  (1868),  Smoking  and 
I  tr!  uking  (1868),  Famous  Americans  of  Recent  Times  ( 1870), 
'1'opicn  of  1he  Time  (1871),  Triumph  of  Enterprise  (1871), 
Worth  of  Washington  (1872),  and  Cnrii-atnres  in  alt  Times 
and  Lands,  in  Harper's  Monthly  for  1875.  He  has  for 
many  years  been  engaged  upon  a  memoir  of  Voltaire. 

Parton  (SARAH  PAYSON  Willis),  wife  of  James  Parton 
and  sister  of  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  b.  at  Portland,  Me.,  July 
7,  1811;  married  Mr.  Charles  H.  Eldredge  of  Boston,  a 
bank-cashier,  on  whose  death  she  resorted  to  literature  as 
a  means  of  subsistence  ;  obtained  great  success  by  her  short 
humorous  essays  entitled  Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny's  Port- 
folio (2  vols.,  1853-54),  Little  Ferns  for  Fanny's  Little 
Friends  (1853);  wrote  regularly  for  many  years  for  the 
Arei0  York  Ledger  ;  issued  several  volumes  of  collected  ar- 
ticles, and  was  author  of  two  novels,  Ruth  /fall  and  Hose 
<  'lark.  D.  in  New  York  Oct.  10,  1872.  (See  Fanny  Fern  : 
a  Memorial  Vohtinr,  cnntnining  her  Select  Writings  nnd  a 
Memoir,  by  James  Parton,  1873.) 

Part-Owners  (law),  in  the  most  general  sense,  the 
owners  of  personal  property — goods  and  chattels — in  un- 
divided shares,  not  being  at  the  same  time  partners.  They 
cannot  transfer  nor  encumber  the  entire  article,  but  only 
their  own  shares  therein.  They  are  not,  by  virtue  of  their 
being  part-owners,  agents  for  each  other  ;  such  agency,  if 
it  exist  at  all,  must  arise  from  some  other  fact  than  the 
mere  part-ownership.  In  these  respects  the  interests, 
rights,  and  powers  of  part-owners  differ  materially  from 
those  of  partners.  The  term,  although  thus  defined  in  a 
general  manner,  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
ownership  of  shipping.  A  ship  orfcther  vessel  navigating 
the  ocean  is  often  regarded  as  divided  into  a  number  of 
equal  shares,  which  are  held  by  different  persons,  not  part- 
ners, who  together  constitute  the  part-owners.  In  such  a 
case  the  majority  have  the  right  to  employ  her  in  a  par- 
ticular voyage  or  adventure  against  the  will  of  the  minor- 
ity, but  may  be  compelled  by  a  court  of  admiralty  to  secure 
such  minority,  in  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares, 
against  her  loss  or  failure  to  return.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  are  unwilling  to  use  the  vessel  for  any  pur- 
pose, the  minority  possess  a  like  authority  to  control  her 
movements  upon  giving  similar  security  to  their  fellow- 
owners.  In  the  ordinary  management  of  the  ship  the  part- 
owners  are  usually  represented  by  certain  agents,  of  whom 
the  most  important  are  the  master  and  the  ship's  husband, 
who  are  clothed  with  large  powers  to  bind  the  owners  by 
various  species  of  maritime  contracts  and  liabilities.  When 
such  agents  have  acted  within  the  scope  of  their  authority, 
and  have  bound  the  part-owners  by  their  engagements,  the 
latter  are  liable  therefor  in  solido  ;  that  is,  all  are  liable 
jointly,  and  each  is  liable  individually,  for  the  whole  de- 
mand. JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Par'tridge,  tp.  of  Woodfordco.,  111.,  on  Lake  Peoria. 
Pop.  395. 

Partridge  [Fr.  perdrix  ;  Gr.irtp&f],  the  English  name 
for  Perdix  cinerea,  a  representative  of  the  family  Tetraon- 
idio,  and  typical  of  a  peculiar  family  ;  it  is  applied  in  some 
sections  to  the  Ortyx  Virginiana,  or  bob-white,  etc.  (Orty- 
gina)),  and  in  others  to  the  Jionasa  umbellus,  or  ruffled 
grouse  (Tetraoninae).  See  PERDICIN^. 

Partridge  (ALBEN),  b.  in  Norwich,  Vt.,  about  1785; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  1806,  when  he 
was  appointed  first  lieutenant  of  engineers;  captain  1810; 
was  retained  at  the  academy  as  assistant  professor  of  math- 
ematics until  Apr.,  1813,  when  he  was  appointed  professor, 
and  in  Sept.,  1813,  professor  of  engineering;  commanded 
at  West  Point  Jan.,  1815,  Nov.,  1816,  and  Jan.  to  July, 
1817:  resigned  Apr.,  1818,  and  in  1819  was  appointed 

Erincipal  of  the  surveying  party  to  determine  the  N.  W. 
oundary  of  the  U.  S.  In  1820  he  founded  a  military 
school  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  which  was  subsequently  incor- 
porated in  the  Norwich  1'niversity,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed president.  He  also  established  military  schools  in 
Now  Hampshire,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia, 
and  delivered  lectures  on  military  matters  throughout  the 


U.  S.  Was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  Vermont  1822, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  legislature  1833—34  and 
1839.  D.  at  Norwich,  Vt.,  Jan.  17,  1854. 

Partridge  (GEOUGE),  b.  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  8, 
1740  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1702  ;  taught  school  at  Kings- 
ton for  some  years  ;  was  an  active  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress  1774—75  ;  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress 1779-85;  member  of  Congress  1789-91,  and  sheriff 
of  Plymouth  co.  several  years.  D.  at  Duxbury  July, 
1828,  bequeathing  much  of  his  property  to  religious  and 
educational  uses. 

Par'tridgebcr'ry,  or  Checkcrberry,  the  common 
name  of  the  Mitchella  rcpetis,  a  genus  of  edible  berries 
found  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  some  parts  of 
South  America,  belonging  to  the  madder  family.  (See 
RL'BIACE^E.)  It  is  a  trailing  evergreen,  bearing  a  fruit 
about  the  size  of  whortleberries,  which  remains  on  the 
stem  through  the  winter.  The  wintergreen  (tjuiiltheriii 
procumbent)  is  sometimes  incorrectly  referred  to  this 
family. 

Partridge-wood,  a  name  applied  in  commerce  and 
the  arts  to  several  handsome  tropical  woods  used  for 
veneering  and  for  making  small  ornamental  wares.  It  is 
more  generally  given  to  the  wood  of  Audit-it  i)t>'rinis,  a 
leguminous  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
This  wood  is  hard,  and  in  Brazil  is  used  in  shipbuild- 
ing. 

Party  Wall  (law),  a  wall  which  stands  at  or  on  the 
line  between  two  adjoining  lots  belonging  to  different 
owners,  and  in  which  both  proprietors  have  common  rights 
and  a  common  use.  The  special  circumstance  which  or- 
dinarily gives  it  a  distinctive  legal  character  is  the  exist- 
ence in  each  proprietor  of  a  double  right — an  ownership 
in  fee  of  the  portion  resting  upon  his  own  soil,  and  an 
easement  in  the  portion  resting  upon  the  soil  of  his  neigh- 
bor. If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  wall  is  erected  upon 
the  line  which  separates  the  estates,  each  owner  has  an 
easement  extending  over  the  half  belonging  to  the  other, 
and  is  in  turn  subjected  to  the  corresponding  right  held  by 
the  other.  This  easement  consists  in  the  right  that  the 
wall  itself  shall  remain  unimpaired,  and  shall  be  used  for 
the  support  of  the  two  buildings  which  it  separates.  From 
these  principles  are  derived  a  number  of  special  rules  in 
respect  to  its  use  and  maintenance,  its  repair,  additions  to 
its  height  and  to  its  foundations,  nnd  its  rebuilding  when 
necessary.  In  several  of  the  States  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  proprietors  are  carefully  defined  and  regulated  by 
statute.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Parvati'  [Sansk.,  "mountain-born  "],  a  female  divinity 
of  the  ancient  Hindoo  pantheon,  the  consort  of  Siva,  and 
usually  identified  with  Devi,  Durga,  Kali,  and  Bhavani. 
Her  worship,  which  is  widely  diffused  at  the  present  time, 
is  attended  by  the  most  repugnant  and  terrible  ceremonies. 
(Sec  HINDI-  UKLIGION,  by  Prof.  JOHN  Dowso.v.) 

Pasakenta,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Tehama  co.,  Cal.    P.  356. 

Pascagou'la,city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Jackson  co.,  Miss., 
situated  on  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  upon  the 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  B.  K.,  40  miles  from  the  former 
place,  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  contains  2  academies,  seve- 
ral churches,  1  newspaper,  1  foundry,  several  shipyards,  a 
Masonic  lodge,  15  lumber,  3  planing,  and  a  number  of 
shingle  and  lath  mills,  and  stores.  There  is  a  lighthouse 
at  the  entrance  of  the  inlet,  and  good  anchorage.  Pop. 
480.  M.  SMITH,  ED.  "  STAR  OF  PASCAGOULA." 

Pascagoula  River,  formed  in  Greene  eo.,  Miss.,  by 
the  union  of  Chickasawha  and  Leaf  rivers.  It  flows  S. 
into  Pascagoula  Bay,  a  beautiful  arm  of  the  Mississippi 
Sound.  The  river  sometimes  floods  its  valley  at  high 
water.  It  is  navigated  by  small  steamboats.  Much  tim- 
ber is  cut  in  its  pine  forests  for  the  New  Orleans  market. 

Pascal  (BLAISE),  b.  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  Auvergne, 
June  19.  1623,  an  only  son;  very  early  showed  himself 
possessed  of  the  most  extraordinary  mental  gifts.  His 
father  resigned  his  office  in  the  provinces  and  repaired  to 
Paris  in  order  to  give  him  the  best  education  possible. 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  only  three  years  old,  but 
with  his  two  sisters  he  always  lived  in  the  greatest  inti- 
macy and  love.  The  father  was  a  good  mathematician 
himself,  but  as  he  wished  that  the  son  should  acquire  the 
languages  and  belles-lettres  first,  he  kept  all  mathematical 
books  away  from  him.  Some  slight  circumstance,  how- 
ever, started  his  genius,  and  one  day  the  father  found  the 
boy  pondering  over  geometrical  problems  which  had  risen 
spontaneously  in  his  mind.  The  study  of  Euclid  began; 
and  such  was  the  progress  of  young  Pascal  that  in  his 
sixteenth  year  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Conic  Scctioni,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Descartes,  and  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  his  father  having  accepted  an  office  in  Rouen  as 
intendant  of  finance  for  the  province  of  Normandy,  he 
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invented  a  calculating  machine  to  aid  him  in  figuring  out 
his  account-.    Meanwhile.  Tor  rice!  li's  theory  of  fluids  drew 
him  from  (he  study  of  L'comclry  to  that  of  pby-i,--.  and  the 
re- lilts  were  two  admirable  dis-crtatioiis.  on  the  /.''/in/ , 
<</'  l-'/niil*  and  on  tho   Writ/hi  nf  tin  .which  were 

lint  published  until  after  his   death,  but   which   mark    the 

,  ,ing  of lorn  physical  science,      lie  al-o  undertook 

the  tir-t  barometi  ieal  measurements,  and  tho  report  of  his 
experience'"  involved  him  in  polemics  with  Father  Noel,  a 
Itilt  of  the  Aristotelian  school,  in  which  controversy 
the  dialectics  and  dclinitions  ,,f  the  old  school  inade  their 
last  i-Hoits  again-t  t  lie  e\  pcriments  and  analyses  of  the  new 
school.  After  his  death  a  third  treatise  was  found  among 
his  papers,  in  which  ho  demonstrator  tho  principles  of  the 
calculus  of  probabilities;  and  in  10j(J  he  published  under 
a  mint  'I'  /I/mil'-  his  celebrated  .  -s:iy  on  the  cycloid,  Traitt 
iifiifrult  tie  In  Itnulrttr,  the  idea  of  which  came  to  him  under 
his  severe  sufferings  like  a  sudden  inspiration,  and  made 
him  forget  both  >iokno-s  and  weakness  for  the  eight  days 
during  which  he  put  (be  demonstration  down  on  paper. 

While  in  Houen.  I'a-i-al  became  acquainted  with  the  Jan- 
senist-.  .Ian-en's  ideas  were  gaining  ground  at  this  time, 
especially  in  France,  where  tiioy  wore  represented  at  the 
Sorhonno  by  several  great  scholars  and  at  the  Port-Hoyal 
by  a  number  of  zealous  disciple-.  Jan-en's  O'-ntl'i  'if  lit- 
t'Ti'in-ii  ll"nit'n<»  /,,7o/'//<ofM,j<r'  impressed  Pascal  very  deep- 
Iv.  and,  so  to  speak,  wrought  his  conversion.  Janscn  said 
that  science  is  simply  the  result  of  a  curiosity  which  be 
to  our  lower  nature,  and  contains  nothing  which  i.s  of  any 
1  ial  ii-<e  for  us  to  know,  and  this  struck  Pascal  as  truth  : 
he  confesses  th'.it  from  the  moment  ho  began  to  meditate 
on  human  nature  and  moral  (questions  the  ab-tract  sciences, 
such  as  mathematics  and  physics,  seemed  to  him  sterile  and 
valueless,  lie  oonsc.|nently  abandoned  science  and  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  study  of  religion  and 
morals.  Once  more,  however,  he  relapsed.  His  father  died 
in  hio I,  and  the  fortune  which  he  inherited,  as  well  as 
other  circumstances,  carried  him  back  into  the  world.  He 
formed  plans  for  different  kinds  of  employment,  and  thought 
of  marrying,  when  he  again  was  led  to  abandon  all  such 
ideas,  partly  by  the  influence  of  his  sister,  partly  by  an  in- 
cident which  made  an  overwhelming  impression  on  his 
mind.  Ho  was  riding  one  day  across  the  bridge  at  N'euilly. 
'I'bc  hone)  became  frightened;  tho  loaders  plunged  into 
tho  Seine, ;  and  if  the  harness  had  not  broken,  the  other  pair 
and  tho  carriage  would  have  followed.  From  that  day 
Pas'-al  always  felt  as  if  there  were  an  abyss  beside  him, 
and  during  tho  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  frequently  sub- 
ject to  hallucinations.  Delicate  and  nervous  by  nature, 
overwork  had  early  broken  his  health  and  strained  his 
whole  nervous  system.  To  these  circumstances  he  added 
in  his  later  years  a  most  rigorous  asceticism.  He  denied 
himself  the  help  of  a  servant;  he  abstained  from  any  but 
tho  simplest  and  coarsest  food;  ho  wore  an  iron  girdle 
around  his  loins,  and  whenever  an  unholy  thought  entered 
his  mind  ho  would  drive  tho  pointed  edges  into  his  flesh, 
lie  wished  to  live  in  prayer,  charity,  and  sufferings,  which 
ho  considered  as  the  three  forms  of  a  true  Christian  life; 
and  his  wish  was  fulfilled.  The  last  two  years  of  his  life 
were  one  long  agony,  broken  only  by  prayers  and  charita- 
ble deeds.  I),  in  Paris  in  the  house  of  his  eldest  sister, 
Aug.  lit,  1662.  But  the  more  strongly  the  life  of  Pascal 
impresses  us  on  account  of  its  asceticism  and  extreme  en- 
thusiasm, tho  more  admirable  seem  his  two  great  religious 
works,  tho  f'mrincial  Lettert  and  the  Ptnifc*.  Here  aro 
no  exaggerations,  no  extremes ;  they  are  the  beautiful  ex- 
pressions of  a  beautiful  soul,  and  they  have  boon  road 
through  all  following  ages  and  by  all  Christian  denomina- 
tions with  the  greatest  enjoyment.  The  Pcntfet  is  not  a 
finished  book,  but  aphorisms  or  preparations  for  a  work 
on  religion.  They  were  collected  and  published  after 
I'a-ci.l's  death  in  1  i,7tl.  but  in  a  mutilated  form,  everything 
being  omitted  that  the  editor  did  not  understand;  and 
in  that  condition  they  remained  until  1842,  when  Victor 
n  drew-  attention  to  the  fact.  The  /V.iri'nciVi/  Lcttm 
were  published  in  lt'...fi-;,r.  The  first  three  letters  aro 
simply  a  vindication  of  Antoino  Arnauld,  the  celebrated 
Janseni.-t  professor  at  tho  Sorhonne.  whom  the  Jesuits  had 
cded  in  driving  from  tho  school.  But  tho  following 
fourteen  letters  form  a  direct  attack  on  the  Jesuits  them- 
selves. They  criticise  the  morals  and  policy  of  the  order 
with  a  calm,  almost  humorous,  irony,  but  beneath  this 
calm,  almost  pleasant,  surface  lies  a  deep,  implacable 
hatred.  They  rou -cd  even  the  most  indifferent  to  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  universal  indignation  which  a  century  after 
I'a-i  al  caused  tlie  expulsion  of  the  order  from  Franco  is 
generally  ascribed  to  the  /Vor/ino'o/  /.,• '.•••*•*.  Xo  less  strik- 
ing arc  tin-  o-al  views  which  this  book  contains. 
It  is  Pascal  who  has  done  away  with  the  moral  phib, 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  was  not  much  more  than  : 
tern  of  definitions  of  names.  In  every  case  he  established 


a  connection  between  the  rules  of  the  moral  system  and  tlio 
pa.-sions  uf  human  nature,  and  by  this  method  established 
the  principle  of  modern  philosophy.  It  must  also  be 
noticed  that,  according  to  all  French  critics,  the 
of  tho  French  language  became  liuully  formed  and  relincd 
by  the  writings  of  Pa.-eal.  CI.K>II:VS  PKTI;KSKN. 

Pa*r:ili-      FELIX    A.  Hi  -VIIIKISK),   .M.I).,  b.  in    France 

about   17-.":    I anie  a  physician  ill  San    Domingo;    fettled 

in  Philadelphia  after  the  negro  insiirrect  ion  of  IT'.'.l.nnd  sulj- 
-e.|iieiitU  rc-idcd  nearU  thirty  years  in  New  York,  wheie 
he  (1.  July  LT.  !>:'.::.  Author  of  .-.-ral  treatises  upon 
medical  subjects,  and  noted  for  his  maintenance  of  tho 
non-contagious  character  of  yellow  fever. 

Pas'ehtll  I.,  AM  iron  .a  Unman  archdeacon,  appointed 

pope  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna  in  Ds;   v.n.    Th lorn-  II., 

antipopo,  was  chosen   by  a  faction,  but  Scrgius  I.  wl 
clarod    the    true  successor  of   Conon.   the  deceased    pope. 
Paschal  was  imprisoned  us  a  ximonial  nnd   pronounced   a 
magi. dan.      D.  in  Wl.   -  pisrn  n.  III.,  AMIP'OIM:  i  r  ,'„,',,„  ,li 
I'fiiKt  l.b.  in   l.oinbardy.  became  in   I  I ...".  a  cardinal  deacon. 
and   in    I  Ifil  was   d,  --laied    p,,p,.    by  Frederick  ISarh.. . 
Who  e  partisan  ho  was.     D.  at  Rome  Sept.  UU.  lltis. 

Paschal  I.,  I'oi-i:.  b.  at  l; 

phanus;  succeeded  Stephen  IV.  in  M7;   crowned  l.-,t 
as  emp, -n.r  >_.',.      1 1.  I •'(•>.>.  1  (I.  S:!  I.      PAS.  II  A  I.   II.  i  /;,,,iien). 
b.  at  liloda,  Italy,  about   hi.'iii;   was  a  Hou'iac  monk;   he 
came  a  cardinal-priest,  and  in  HM.r.i  succeeded  I'rban  II.: 
was  involved  in  life-long   conte-ts  with  tho  llenrv  s   ,1V. 
and   V.)   of   liermam    concerning   invc-uiurcs.      Henry  V. 
kept  tho  pope  in  prison  for  some  time.     Similar  tro 
with  Henry  I.  of  England  were  settled  by  a  cumpromi-c. 
by  which  Henry  kept  tho  substance  of  his  former  n 
but  made  unimportant  concessions  to  the  pope,  and  similar 
concessions  were  made  by  the  king  of  France.     D.  l.b. 21. 
HIS. 

Pas'chal  Chron'icle  [Lat.  Chruniam  I'n^'li,,;,  .•  Cr. 
IlorxaAtor],  an  epitome  of  events,  by  an  unknown  author, 
arranged  chronologically  from  Adam  to  the  twentieth  year 
of  lleraclius  (A.  D.  629),  so  called  from  its  being  compiled 
in  part  from  the  paschal  canons  (relating  to  tho  festival  of 
Master)  of  various  towns  and  provinces;  it  was  also  called 
Atexandn'nHm,  from  having  been  at  one  time  supposed  to 
be  the  production  of  Peter  of  Alexandria,  or  otherwise  ..f 
Uciirge  of  Alexandria.  It  sometimes,  also,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  r"«»</  .SY.WT,  from  having  been  found  in  an 
old  library  in  Sicily,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Home. 
Though  full  of  faults  in  stylo  and  matter,  it  yet  affords 
much  valuable  chronological  material.  The  Chronicle 
ended  originally,  according  to  Holstein,  in  tho  reign  of 
Constantius,  with  tho  death  of  his  rival  Magncntius  (A.T>. 
354),  and  Was  continued  thence,  with  interpolations  in  tho 
former  part,  to  629  by  a  different  compiler.  Clinton,  how- 
ever, gives  reasons  for  believing  both  parts  to  be  by  one 
and  tho  same  compiler.  (Fatl.  Rom.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  209.)  A 
list  of  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Constantino  Mono- 
machus  (1042)  is  appended,  having  been  removed  from  the 
text,  as  evidently  the  work  of  a  later  hand.  Tho  m»-t 
recent  and  convenient  edition  is  that  of  Ii.  Dindorf  (Honn. 
1832,  2  vols.  Svo).  (See  Yoiiiut  de  Hitt.  drxc.,  p.  332; 
Harlos,  Hint.  Liny.  Gr«c.,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  481.) 

llKNRY  DRISLER. 

Pascna'ro,  or  Patzquaro,  town  of  tho  Mexican 
confederation,  state  of  Michoacan,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  tho  south-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Pascuaro,  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  tho  sea ;  is  well  built,  and  has  some  sugar- 
refineries  and  copper-works.  Pop.  about  6000. 

Pas-de-Calais',  department  of  France,  borders  N. 
and  W.  on  the  Strait  of  Dover  and  the  English  Channel, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  2550  square  miles,  with  761,158 
inhabitants.  A  range  of  low  hills,  rich  in  coal,  iron  ore, 
marble,  and  slate,  traverses  the  department,  ending  in 
Cape  (iris-ncz,  and  forming  for  a  distance  of  several  miles 
along  the  coast  a  row  of  cliffs  similar  to  those  on  tho  op- 
posite English  coast.  On  both  sides  of  this  range  of  hills 
the  ground  is  low,  with  a  very  fertile  soil,  except  along  the 
coast,  which  generally  is  marshy  or  sandy.  Itoth  a-_r  - 
ture  and  manufactures  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  in  this 
department.  Wheat,  hemp,  and  fruits  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated;  iron-foundries,  glassworks,  tanneries,  mills,  nnd 
factories  aro  in  operation,  and  important  fisheries  along 
the  coast  are  carried  on.  Of  81,619  children  of  school  age, 
13,388  were  without  school  education  in  I  B 

Pa'sewalk,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomcrania, 
on  tho  Ucker.  manufactures  spirits,  tobacco,  leather,  and 
cloth.  Pop.  7414. 

Pasha',  or  Bashaw'  [from  tho  Pers.  pntlinhnh,  "pow- 
erful ruler"],  in  Turkish  countries,  a  high  civil,  military, 
or  naval  functionary.  Pashas  are  of  three  Classen,  distin- 
gui.-hcd  as  pashas  of  one,  two,  or  three  tails;  for  the  badge 
of  a  pasha's  rank  is  tho  tail  of  a  horse  or  yak  borne  as  a 
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standard,  those  of  highest  rank  having  three  and  those  of 
lowest  but  one  tail. 

Pas'kevitch  (!VAS  FEDOROVITCH).  Russian  field-mar- 
shal, count  of  Erivan.  prince  of  Warsaw,  b.  at  Poltava 
May  19,  1782:  was  educated  as  a  page  at  the  court  of  Paul 
I.  at  St.  Petersburg:  entered  the  army  in  1800:  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  campaigns  against  Napoleon,  and 
was  made  a  general  in  1#H:  conducted  in  IS'Jij  the  expe- 
dition a_':tinst  Persia  and  took  Erivan :  commanded  in 
1829  a  Russian  army  in  Asia  against  the  Turks  and  cap- 
tured Eriroom  :  suppressed  in  1  "•:'.!  the  revolution  in 
Poland,  compelled  Warsaw  to  capitulate,  and  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy.  As  such  he  governed  with  severity,  but 
with  justice:  the  principles  he  held  were  detested  by  the 
Pules,  but  not  the  man.  In  1SW  he  led  the  Russian  armies 
into  Hungary  and  quelled  the  revolution,  and  in  1S54  he 
commanded  the  Russian  army  on  the  Danube  against  the 
Turks.  This  time,  however,  he  met  with  nothing  but  de- 
feat and  repulse*.  He  resigned  the  command  and  retired 
to  Warsaw.  P.  Feb.  1. 

Pas  ku:nj.  t    s;-v.,  Burrillvilletp..  Providence eo.,  R.I. 

Pnsque  Flower  [so  called,  probably,  because  its 
petals  were  used  to  stain  Easter  or  pa*}**  eggs],  a  name 
given  to  A*fmv*t  pttttntilta.  a  ranuneulaceous  herb  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  a;\  -  -  me  other  species  of  Pnlsatilla 
u  of  the  genns.  They  are  spring-blooming  plants, 
with  ni  medicinal  qualities.  I  See  AKEMOSE 

»nd  Pi  1  SAT:  • 

Pasqnier'  ETII:N-XE  .  b.  at  Paris  Apr.  7, 1529 :  studied 
jurisprudence.  »nd  pleaded  his  first  case  in  154'.':  started 
on  *  literary  career  with  some  poetry  in  French  and  Latin, 
and  became  celebrated  as  an  author  by  his  R'cliercJirt  tic 
to  Fnntt  \  1560 1.  and  as  an  advocate  by  his  defence  of  the 
t'niv  -is  in  its  lawsuit  with  the  Jesuits  in  1564. 

D.  at  1.1615.  There  is  a  collected  edition  of 

his  work?  .  Amsterdam.  17231  and  an  edition 

:  v...ls..  Paris,  1849). 

Pasquinade'  Fr.].  an  anonymous  attack,  often  in 
and  of  bi-  .  and  witty  character.  The 

name  is  derived  from  Antonio  Pasquino,  a  cobbler,  who 
lived  at  Rome  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
and  who  was  famous  for  his  sharp  personal  sarcasms. 
After  his  death  it  became  customary  to  post  up  pasquin- 
ades upon  a  broken  statue  dug  up  near  where  he  had  lived. 
The  torso  was  an  1  i<  to  this  day,  called  by  his  name.  A 
most  popular  topic  for  pasquinades  has  been  the  Roman 
clergy  and  the  public  officers.. 

Pas'qnotank,  county  of  X.  E.  North  Carolina.  Area, 
240  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  navigable  Pas- 
quotank  River,  S.  by  Albemarle  Sound,  W.  by  Little  River, 
and  extends  X.  into  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  It  is  highly 
fertile,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton. 
Cap.  Elizabeth  City.  Pop.  8131. 

Pasquotank  River,  a  navigable  stream,  rises  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  Va..  and  flows  S.  anil  S.  E.  into  North 
Carolina,  entering  Albemarle  Sound  by  a  broad  estuary. 
Steamboats  pass  from  Norfolk.  Va..  by  way  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp  Canal  and  the  Pasquotank  River. 

Passadum'keae,  post-v.  and  tp..  Penobscot  co..  Me., 
on  the  European  and  North  American  H.  R.  Pop.  _ 

Passa'ic,  county  of  N.  New  Jersey,  bounded  X.  by  Xew 
York.  Area,  193  square  miles.  It  is  uneven  and  partly 
mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys.  Manufacturing  is  the 
chief  employment  of  the  people.  Silk  good*,  thread,  cot- 
tons, linens,  iron  castings,  iron,  machinery,  locomotive 
engines,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  goods  are  manufac- 
t:ir,.--l.  Grain,  garden,  and  dairy  products  are  the  agri- 
cultural staples.  Iron  ore  is  mined  to  some  extent.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads,  chieflv  operated 
»s  branches  of  the  Erie  R.  R.  Cap.  Paterson.  Pop. 
46,416. 

Passaic,  tp.  of  Morris  co.,  X.  J.,  on  the  Passaic  River. 
Pop. 

Passaic  River  rises  in  Morris  co..  X.  J..  and  after  * 
tortuous  course  of  100  miles  flows   into  Newark    i 
miles  from  Newark.     It  is  navigable  some  l:!  miles.'  At 
Paterson  it  has  a  remarkable  fall  of  some  72  feet,  affording 
•  very  valuable  water-power. 

Passamaquod'dy  Bay  lies  E.  of  Washington  co.. 
Me-,  and  S.  W.  of  Charlotte  co..  New  Brunswick.  It 
abounds  in  good  and  deep  harbors  and  in  fine  views. 
Picturesque  islands  are  numerous  and  the  fisheries  are  im- 
portant, lu  tides  average  25  feet  in  rise.  It  receives  the 
noble  estuary  of  the  St.  Croix. 

Passa'rowitz.  t  >wn  of  European  Turkey,  province 
of  Servia.  has  about  7000  inhabitants,  and  is  'historically 
noteworthy  on  account  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  here 
in  171S  by  Austria  and  Turkey. 


Pas'san,  town  of  Bavaria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  III, 
Inn.  and  Danube,  consists  „{  three  different  parts,  bnilt  on 
the  wooded  hills  between  the  rivers  and  defended  by  two  for- 
tresses and  eight  detached  forts.  It  has  several  fine  build- 
ings, breweries,  distilleries,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco. 
By  the  treaty  signed  here  in  Ii52  by  Charles  V.  and  the 
allied  Protestant  princes  religions  liberty  was  conferred 
on  the  Protestants  of  Germany.  The  cathedral  and  a 
great  part  of  the  town  were  destroyed  br  fire  in  1662. 
,  Pop.  1 

Passavant'  MOHAN*  DAVID),  b.  at  Frankfort  in  17*7: 
studied  the  art  of  painting  in  Paris  and  Rome,  but  devoted 
himself  subsequently  to  the  theoretical  and  critical  treat- 
ment of  the  art.  and  became  inspector  of  the  Stadel  Mu- 
seum in  his  native  city,  where  he  d.  Aug.  12.  1S61.  He 
wrote  Rafael  ron  tVii'no  unrl  teix  Vntrr  Giorrtnxi  Saxtn 
...  l-:;9-5S),  Die  eiruf/frfte  Kmtt  in  Spauit*  (1853), 
Le  Peimre-Grartur  (6  vols..  1S60-64). 

Pass  Christian',  po«t-v.  of  Harrison  co..  Miss.,  on  the 
Mississippi  Sound  and  New  Orleans  Mobile  and  Chatta- 
nooga R.  R.  Pop.  1951. 

Pas'senger  Pig'eon,  the  most  common  wild  pigeon 
of  the  Eastern  and  Central  I".  S..  Ennpitte*  miyratorim. 
It  is  a  fine,  graceful  bird.  16  inches  long,  one-half  the 
length  being  composed  by  the  tail-feathers.  It  is  gregari- 
ous, and  performs  its  very  rapid  migrations  solely  for  the 
sake  of  finding  good  feeding-grounds.  It  is  hunted  so 
much  that  the  enormous  flocks  so  often  seen  in  former 
years  are  now  rare.  The  young  birds  are  highly  prized 
AS  food.  Beech-nuts,  rice,  acorns,  and  buckwheat  are 
eagerly  sought  by  the  wild  pigeon,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  seeds.  They  are  often  caught  in  nets.  Each 
bird  has  been  estimated  to  consume  half  a  pint  of  grain  in 
season  daily. 

Pas'seres  [Patifr,  '•  swallow  "].  a  group  of  birds  vari- 
ously ranked  as  an  order,  sub-order,  or  minor  combination 
of  families,  and  accepted  by  different  authors  with  different 
limits.  As  now  generally  adopted,  it  is  applied  to  those 
families  represented  by  the  common  song-birds,  a: 
tinguished  by  the  structure  of  the  skull  and  especially 
maxillo-palatine  bones,  as  -£githognathina?.  and  contrasted 
by  Huxley  as  Coraeomorphae  with  the  Cypselomorpba- — 
i.  t.  the  swallows,  goatsuckers,  and  humming-birds.  It  is 
probably  of  the  rank  of  a  "  super-family,"  and  is  generally 
differentiated  into  a  large  number  of  groups  called  fam- 
ilies, but  which  are  probably  mostly  of  less  value.  > 
than  22  of  these  so-called  families  are  recognized  for  North 
American  birds — viz.  Hirundinida>.  Motacillidas  Sv 
lidse.  Ca?rebida?.  Tanagrida?.  Fringillidse.  leterida?.  Stur- 
nid;i\  Corrida?.  Parid;e.  Certhiida*.  Chamieada'.  Troglody- 
tida?,  Laniiila1.  Virennida?.  Ampelida:-.  Sylviida-.  Cinclidc. 
'li'Ut'.  Turdidse.  Alandidae.  and  Tyrannidte. 

TiiKonoKE  GILL. 

Pass'ing  Notes,  in  music,  certain  notes  in  a  melody, 
or  in  any  of  the  parts  in  a  harmonized  piece,  which  are 
not  radical  and  essential,  but  introduced  to  promote  fluency, 
elegance,  smoothness.  expression,  and  ease  of  execution. 
:ne  writers  -  ;:re  called  trnn*tti»im,  or  tra*- 

tieHt  notft.     In  the  following  example,  see  a  series  of  plain 
notes  at  a,  and  the  same  with  passing  notes  at  6  .• 

a  b        r       r      r     ir     ir     ir 


Transitions  are  of  two  kinds,  rryvlar  and  irrtynlar :  the 
former  are  those  which  occur  on  the  unaccented  and  the 
latter  those  on  the  accented  parts  of  the  measure.  In  the 
example  they  are  marked  r  and  ir.  WM.  STAI  ^ 

Pas'sion-flower,  a  name  in  its  widest  sense  appli- 
cable to  ncr.rly  all  the   -  l:i>sitlora.  the  principal 
and  typo  of  the  order  Passifloracea  .  m.>st,y  climb- 
ing plants  of  tropical  America,  but  especially  t> 
and  a  few  other  ornamental  species  in  common  cultivation. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  flower  to  the  means  of  our  l,or,i 
si.m  and  death:  the  nails,  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  five 
wounds,  and  even  the  hammer  and  the  >  i  -aving 
been    identified    in   the    blossom.     There    are    near' 
species  of  true  passion-flower.     Some  of  these  bear  edible 
fruits                                             many   have    active    uuMieinal 
powers,  and  many  others  are  cultivated  in  greenhou- 
their  beautiful  flowers.     Of  these  the  best  known  is  the 
/'uMfVortt  c<rrn/<-d.  a  native  of  Brazil.     The   I  .  S.  have 
•ics.  of  which  only  /*.  iitc^ranta  is 

handsome.  Its  fruit,  called  May-pip,  is  eaten  in  the 
Southern  States. 

Pas'sioni«ts.  Congregation  of  the,  an  order  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  at  i  >vado.  Piedmont, 
in  1720  by  Paul  of  the  Cross  ^loi>4-177.">i.  It  was  con- 
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firmed  by  Benedict  XIV.  in  1741  and  17lfi.  nnd  by  Pius 
VI.  in  I77:"i.  A  house  of  women  was  admitted  to  Iliu  order 

before  til"  founder's  death.     The   I'llssionists  are  numerous 
in  tho  I'.  S.  nnd  F.urope.     They  practise  many  au-i' 
Mud   devote  thcmsi  hos  tn   local  mi--i"ii-   HIP!  the  work  of 
preaching.     The  mother-house  is  on  tho   Cclian    Hill  in 
Homo. 

I'nssion  Plays.    Sec  MIUACI.FS  nnd  OBERAMMKK.;  \i  . 

Passion-Tide,  the  last  two  week-  of  Lent,  the  tii-t 
week  "I1  whi.-h  is  1'assion  Week  ami  the  last  H.n.v  \VKI:K 
(which  sec).  Hut  popularly,  Holy  Week  is  culled  Passion 
Week  also. 

Passive  State  (or  Passivity)  of  Metals.  These 
terms  uro  applied  hv  chemists  tn  certain  plicnmiicua  hav- 
ing :i  rm  "I'll-  range,  and  as  yet  very  inadei|iiately  in- 
ited.  which  do  nut  all  seem  likely  to  be  referred  ul- 
timately  I"  the  same  can-e.  It  is  found  that  a  number  i.f 
the  metals  which  are  acted  mi  and  dissolved  with  energy 
by  certain  acids  nnd  other  ehcmical  solvent*  may  under 

at    what    is    called    "passive." 

the  aet'hin  of  the  acid  or  other  agent  being  totally  sus- 
pended, and  tin-  metal  remaining  immerse  I  therein  I't'ten 
with  a  (dean,  brilliant  metallic  snrfa"e.  and  having  lo-t  en 
tirelv  the  power  to  decompose  tho  liquid.  Strong  nitrie 
acid  is  the  solvent  that  has  been  best  investigated  in  this 
relation,  though  many  other  agents  behave  similarly. 
Kcir  fir-t  iib-erved  the  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  iron 
immersed  in  strong  nitric  acid  and  solution  of  nitrate  nl' 
silver,  and  Sclninbein,  Faraday,  and  Hers  did  have  been 
among  its  nio-t  di-tingnishcd  in\  litigators.  Iron  in  made 
passive  towards  nitric  neid  of  density  =»  1.2  to  1.35  by  a 
number  of  ditlVrent  method--.  A  wire  heated  at  ono  end 
till  entilnicd  with  black  ferroso-ferrio  oxide  becomes  pas- 
sive, not  only  where  heated,  but  for  a  certain  distance  be- 
yond, showing  that  it  is  not  tho  film  which  merely  pro 
tects  mechanically.  If  first  dipped  in  fuming  nitrio  ucid 
or  in  a  mixture  of  weaker  acid  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  be 
passive  towards  the  weaker  acid  itself.  Contact  of 
an  iron  wire  which  is  being  powerfully  acted  on  with 
another  wire  in  the  passive  state,  or  with  a  platinum  or 
u"dd  wire,  will  often  instantly  transform  the  first  wire  to 
the  passive  condition.  An  iron  wire  which  is  made  the 
positive  polo  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  the  negative  polo  being 
platinum,  !•.  -he,  and  remains,  so  when  the  cur- 

rent ceases.  1'hcnomcna  "f  a  similar  kind  are  observed 
with  other  metals  in  too  great  number  and  variety  to  be 
hero  detailed,  the  reader  being  referred  for  complete  in- 
form ;it  inn  to  I  i  m  din's  I  [  it  H' I  In, <>l:  of  f ''/o/«'*f/'v,  or  to  Wutts's 
Itn-tii.inti-i/  nt'  I'li'-fni-ti-ij  (under  the  head  of  "  Electricity  " 
in  each  work).  All  the  phenomena  of  passivity  are  usu- 
ally referred  to  vollnic  action,  but  it  is  as  yet  doubtful 
whether  they  are  all  of  this  nature;  and  it  must  be  stated 
that  little  or  no  progress  has  yet  boon  made  towards,  a 
clear  understanding  of  their  causes.  II.  Wi  IITZ. 

Passom'eter  [Lat.  ;>«MU>,  "  step  ;"  Or.  ne-rfov,  "  mea- 
sure"], a  little  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  watch  which, 
I  a  bont  the  person  of  a  pedestrian,  registers  the  num- 
ber of  his  steps  in  walking.  It  has  a  dial  and  two  index- 
hands,  which  latter  are  driven  by  :i  ratchet  movement  ac- 
tuateil  by  the  inertia  of  a  small  pendulous  weight  tnaile  to 
vibrato  by  the  motion  of  the  walker.  F.  A.  I'.  I!  iitvutD. 

Pass'over  [Heb.  pr.inch  ;  Or.  vfoxa],  tho  first  and  the 
greate-t  of  the  three  annual  festivals  of  the  Jews,  was  in- 
stituted by  Moses  in  commemoration  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  from  Kgyptian  bondage,  and  celebrated 
from  the  1  ,'ith  to  the  21  st  day  of  \isan.  b  >th  inclusive,  thus 
falling  between  our  March  and  April,  at  the  time  of  the 
first  full  moon  in  the  spring.  The  first  and  the  last  day 
of  the  festival  were  kept  holy  and  observed  by  abstaining 
from  all  work,  by  prayers,  hymns,  thanksgivings,  and  other 
.  and  during  tho  whole  period  the  bread  was 
eaten  without  leaven,  whence  tho  name  of  the  Feast  of 
1  nlravened  Hrend.  (In  the  evening  of  the  14th  the  Pass- 
over lamb  was  killed  by  the  head  of  the  family.  The  ani- 
mal should  be  one  year  old,  male,  without  blemish,  and  it 
should  he  roasted  entire,  with  unbroken  bones,  and  con- 
sumed entirely  in  one  meal.  The  blood  was  sprinkled  on 

the  doorsill  in  ninemoration  of  the  night  preceding  the 

exodus    from    Kgypt,   when  the  nngel  went    through  the 
country  and  slew  all  the  first-born,  but  passed  by  the  I 
of  the  Israelite*.     The  fat  pi'    e-  were  burnt  on  the  nltar  as 
a  sacrifice,  and  the  family  gathered  to  partake  of  the  i . 
lamb,  with  prayers  and  hymns  and  clad  in  travelling  garb. 
Hit  account  of  some  uncertainty  with    respect  to  the  fixing 
of  the  new  moon  by  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  the  Jews 
who  lived  in  foreign  countries  in  "e\i!    "  were  ordered  to 
celebrate  all  their  festivals  on  two  lays — a  law 

which  is  still  in  force  among  the  orthodox.  At  present, 
however,  the  Passover  feast  has  generally  simply  the  cha- 
racter of  a  hallowed  family  feast  among  the  Jews.  But  as 


the  death  and   resurrection   of  Christ   coincided   with  tho 

cclebiation    of  the    l'.i--iiver.   many   of  the    .-yinhoN.   eom 
mcmorations.  and  ceremonies  of  this  .Jewish  festival  patted 
into   the   I'hrMhin    F.a-ter    fea-t,  rcceiv  ing    a    broader   and 
more    Meal    -k-niticalioii.      [For  an  interesting   ac  .....  nut  of 
-   iiiiantan    l'a--"'.cr,  .-till    ob-eived    in    Mount  (Jeii/iin. 

see  John  .Mill-'  Three  Muntlit  Uetiilrwr  nl  Xnl>liu  (1864).) 
1  i;  »\/  I.i  iiwi4;  KAIII.  Fin  1:111:1.  nl,  b.  i,t  I.  ud 


wigslnst,  <Jermany.  Sept.  1!H,  I7sn  :  1  Jit  (iotlia 

and  Li'ipM'1  :    beeame  in   1*07  lireek  piole--"r   al   Weimai  ; 

!-lll    It  director   of  the   Conradinnm    at   Jenkan;    In 
came  in  I  SI.",  prolcs-or  of  an":  -c  in  the  Fniver- 

sity  of  l!ie-lan.     li.  there  Mar.  II.  Is:;;;.     Published 

ami  tran-lali.in-    "t    /'•  •  I  I  1-IHi.    /..O,;,H« 

I  I-I  I  I  :   author   nl  Imirable   (i 

Gorman  lexicon   ;l*P.i  '_'  I  ;    Ith   ed.  //,  /• 

ifl-i'  <•/!  ix<-ll>'H     nil't    rorM/x.'/o  n     L,t':>ifn,'    nn<t    A'M.    ' 
(1821J),  and    (l,,n*,;lln  .1 

Passpiitanpy,  tp.  of  King  Oeorge  oo.,  Va.,  on  tho 
Potomac'.  Top.  1  131. 

Pa«n'port  [Fr.  jimiriuirt],  apermis-ion  to  pa-s  through 
;i  jiort  (as  the  Italian  paMdjWftO,  ti"t  i-<i-'."i»n't<i.  -t 
into  a  territory,  and  hence,  generally,  t.,  enter  into  a  for- 
eign country  whether  by  sen  or  land.  It  is  a  measure  of 
self-defence  to  demand  from  a  foreigner  a  certificate  issued 
by  his  own  government  and  certifying  to  hi  nationality 

or  standing.       In  uara  pa--|n.rt  or    -ate  c'Ui'lni't    i--ued  to 
aliens  allow-  them  to  enter  its  bonlcrs  IVom  a  ho-tib  .......  n 

try.  and  being,  as  its  very  nature  implies.  ...h  ,.,, 

purpose*  nnd  to  particular  persons,  mn-t  be  -tn.'ih 

]n-eteii.       A    pa-sjinrt    i--,[eil    in    pean'.  aifl    often    given    in 

conformity  to  a  treaty,  is  simply  a  statement  of  what  the 

(•nicer  i^soiii'_'  it  bclicv  e-  a  person  to  be.  but  the  COIN  ity  he 
twccn  governments  line,  not  always  require  that  the  per- 
son thus  provided  shall  be  allowed  admission  into  the  for- 
tate:  for  the  passport  may  have  been  obtained  l>v 
frand  or  tho  person  be  peculiarly  objectionable.  Kvon  a 
passport  honestly  obtained  is  only  a  in-iin"i  /"'-iV  e\  idenco 
of  (diameter  and  of  nationality.  Hence,  if  he  should  bo,  as 
sometimes  happens,  a  citizen  of  tho  country  where  lie 
produces  his  pas-port,  and  should  be  arrested  there  on  ac- 
cusation of  crime  bi'l'nrc  committed,  or  for  falsely  assum- 
ing a  foreign  nationality,  his  passport  could  be  no  protec- 
tion. T.  D.  Wool 

Passump'sie,  post-v.,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  on  tho  Pas- 
sumpsie  and  Connecticut  rivers  and  Passumpsic  R.  R. 

Pas'ta  (GinniTTA),  h.  at  Saronno,  near  Milan,  in  1798, 
of  Jewish  parentage:  received  her  musical  education  in 
the  Conservatory  of  Milan  ;  made  her  debut  as  a  singer  in 

1815  on  the  minor  stages  of  Leghorn  and  Parma  ;  sung  in 

1816  in   Paris  and    London  without  producing  any  | 
impression:    returned  to   Italy  and   appeared  with   better 
success  in  Venice  and  Milan  in  1819.    Her  great  career  be- 
gan at  Verona  during  the  congress  of  1822.    In  the  follow- 
ing years  she  sung  with  great  success  in  Paris  and  London, 
nnd  subsequently  in  Naples,  where  Pacini  wrote  his  .V/.  '.• 
for  her,  and  in  Milan,  where  Hcllini  composed  his  .V 

and  L«  Sminnmbula  for  her.  In  1833  she  sang  for  the  last 
time  at  Paris,  but  her  voice  had  lost  somewhat  in  strength 
and  passion,  its  most  characteristic  qualities.  Her  last 
ement  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1SKI.  She  then  re- 
tired to  her  villa  at  Lake  Como.  D.  Apr.  1,  1865. 

Pas'tel  [Fr.],  a  colored  crayon  made  of  pipeclay  or 
other  opaque  material  mixed  with  gum-water  and  some 
pigment.  Pastel  pictures  are  executed  on  roughened  paper 
and  parchment,  and  tho  color  is  generally  worked  on  with 
the  finger.  This  kind  of  picture  is  not  generally  durable, 
and  has  to  be  protected  by  glass. 

Pasteur'  (Loris),  b.  at  Dole,  department  of  Jura, 
France,  Dec.  27,  1822  j  studied  physical  sei  ially 

chemistry,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  I  SIM  at  Hijon, 
in    IM'.i  at  Strasbourg,  in  1854  at  Lille,  in   1SJ7  nt  Paris, 
where  he  first  was  director  of  the   normal  school,  a 
wards  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Sorbonnc.     Besides  a 
number  of  essays  in  An>i«l>*  -•••  wrote   A-oc.  / 

•  'In  ile  Fermentation  (1863).  Ktudrt  tur  If  I'm  (  1866), 
/•,'liiil-n   tin-   I'-   !"//'••  /:!„,/.*   ma-   In   Miil'iilir.   del 

Yen  de  Soie  (1870).  Several  of  his  chemical  works  have 
received  prizes,  and  in  1874  the  French  government  gave 
him  a  pension. 

Pas'to,  town  of  tho  United  States  of  Colombia,  stands 
in  lat.  1°  13'  N.,  on  a  fertile  plain  among  the  Andes,  at  an 
elevation  of  K.>nn  feet,  and  has  8000  inhabitants,  mostly 
Indians  and  •  ii'/agod  in  agriculture  and  cattle- 

rearing  and  carrying  on  a  transit-trade  with  Quito. 

Pas'tor,  nn  interesting  genus  of  starlings,  having  rep- 
resentatives in  Europe  nnd  the  old  World  tropical  regions. 
They  are  extren  ,dy  useful  as  destroyers  of  insects,  but 
sometimes  are  destructive  to  small  fruits.  P.  rratm,  the 
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The  Rose-colored  Pastor. 


rose-colored  pastor  of  Europe,  is  a  handsome  bird,  a  good 
singer,  and  a  favorite  cage-bird. 

Pas'toral  [Lat.  paatoralia]  Po'etry  received  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  chose  its  subjects  from  pas- 
toral life.  The  form  is  indifferent.  Dramas,  epics,  novels, 
ballads  may  all  bo  pastoral.  It  is  the  fundamental  senti- 
ment of  the  composition  which  in  this  case  constitutes  the 
class.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  this  feeling  of  inno- 
cence and  naivete,  which  is  so  different  from  the  pathos 
of  the  tragedy  and  the  humor  of  the  comedy,  and  which 
finds  its  fit  materials  only  in  the  quiet,  secluded  life  of  tho 
shepherd,  acquired  an  artistic  expression  for  the  first  time 
in  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  lascivious  ages;  and  the 
class  of  poetry  which  it  constituted  has  ever  since  flour- 
ished most  rankly  at  times  and  in  places  whore  actual  lifo 
had  degenerated  into  frivolity,  licentiousness,  and  affecta- 
tion. It  was  at  tho  court  of  King  Hicro  II.  of  Syracuse 
(270-210  B.  c.),  and  under  the  influence  of  the  revival  of 
Greek  civilization  which  took  place  in  Alexandria,  that  \ 
pastoral  poetry  first  appeared  as  an  independent  branch 
of  literary  or  poetical  composition.  Theocritus  was  its 
father.  It  rcm-hcd  its  highest  development  at  the  impe- 
rial court  of  Koine,  in  Virgil's  llucolica,  or  Er-lnyy,  By 
Longus  wo  have  a  pastoral  in  prose  of  tho  fourth  or 
fifth  century,  I'uimenica.  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  pastoral  poetry  was  revived  at  the  small  Italian 
courts,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  Spain,  France,  and 
England.  Tasso's  Aininta  (1572)  and  Guarini's  Paator 
Fidn  (1590),  both  in  dramatic  form,  made  it  tho  literary 
fashion,  and  of  what  consequence  it  was  in  England  at 
that  time  may  be  seen  from  Spenser's  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar, Sidney's  Arcadia,  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherds**, 
Sliakspeare's  AH  You  Like  It,  etc.  Again,  in  tho  eigh- 
teenth century,  it  attracted  some  attention  :  The  Gentle 
Xhci>li;T<i  (  I72."i).  by  Allan  Ramsay,  in  England,  and  Ges- 
ncr's  lili/llni  (  I7.">(>).  in  Germany.  In  France,  at  the  samo 
time,  pastoral  subjects  were  employed  more  frequently  by 
the  artists,  especially  the  painters,  than  the  poets  ;  and  tho 
manner  of  the  treatment  is  exceedingly  instructive  with 
respect  to  the  true  significance  and  intrinsic  worth  of  this 
kind  of  poetry.  CLEMENS  PETERSKN. 

Pastoral  Stair,  a  shepherd's  crook  of  wood  or  metal, 
borne  by  bishops  and  abbots  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  archbishop's  staff  is  cruciform  and  called  a  CROSIER 
(which  see).  The  Greek  bishops  have  a  staff  with  the  head 
shaped  like  a  T  or  a  Y.  The  staff  is  sometimes  very  richly 
ornamented. 

Pas'tures,  tp.  of  Augusta  co.,  Va.,  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  11.  11.  Pop.  3292. 

Patnec'id.-e  [from  Patacut],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the 
order  Teleocephali,  related  to  the  Blennidoe,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  prominent  profile.  The  body  is  oblong, 
elevated  forward,  and  much  compressed  :  the  skin  naked  ; 
the  lateral  line  running  near  the  back ;  the  head  deflected 
backward,  and  with  the  forehead  very  prominent  and  pro- 
jecting forward  ;  the  eyes  well  advanced  ;  opercula  com- 
plete and  striated  ;  mouth  with  a  small  lateral  cleft ;  teeth 
on  the  jaws;  branchial  apertures  wide;  branehiostcgal 
rays  six ;  dorsal  fin  very  long,  commencing  above  the  fore- 
hoad,  and  with  most  of  its  rays  spinous  ;  anal  fin  moder- 
ately elongated ;  caudal  narrow ;  pectorals  inserted  very 
low  down  :  ventrals  wanting.  This  strange  form  is  repre- 
sented by  two  species,  both  of  which  are  found  in  the  Aus- 
tralian seas.  THEODORE  GILL. 


Patago'nia,  the  southern  portion  of  South 
America,  extending  from  lat.  39°  to  53°  S.,  and 
bounded  N.  by  the  Rio  Negro,  which  separates  it 
from  the  Argentine  Republic,  E.  by  the  Atlantic,  S. 
by  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  which  separates  it  from 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and  W.  by  the  Pacific.  The  western 
part  of  Patagonia  is  covered  by  the  Andes,  which, 
entering  it  from  Chili,  continue  their  course,  parallel 
with  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  down  to  the  Strait  of 
Magellan,  but  decreasing  in  height  from  S500  to  3000 
feet.  The  western  slope  of  these  mountains  is  steep, 
rugged,  and  abrupt,  and  leaves  only  a  small  strip 
of  coast-land  between  its  basis  and  tho  ocean.  A 
string  of  innumerable  islands,  high,  rocky,  barren 
towards  the  ocean,  wooded  towards  the  mainland, 
garnish  the  whole  range  of  the  coast.  The  principal 
of  these  islands  are  —  Wellington,  165  miles  long, 
about  40  miles  broad,  between  lat.  47°  30'  and  50°  a' 
S.,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  Mersicr 
Channel;  Queen  Adelaide,  Hanover,  the  Chonos 
Archipelago,  etc.  The  climate  of  this  whole  region 
may  he  described  as  one  continuous  rainstorm.  The 
ever-blowing  western  gales,  saturated  with  the  vapors 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  arc  cooled  on  the  tops  of  the 
Andes,  and  discharge  their  moisture  in  storms  of 
pouring  rain,  sleet,  and  snow,  which  occur  daily  and  make 
the  country  uninhabitable,  though  in  many  places  they 
cover  the  ground  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  trees 
and  plants  are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  Chili.  Ferns, 
mosses,  and  lichens  predominate,  and  huge  sea-weeds  cover 
the  surface  of  the  waters  between  the  main  coast  and  the 
island.  The  quinoa,  both  the  sweet  and  the  bitter,  which 
grows  in  Chili  at  ah  elevation  of  13,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  places  where  neither  rye  nor  barley  would 
ripen,  is  also  found  here,  and  its  seed,  which  in  its  chemical 
composition  resembles  oats  very  much,  forms  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  country  the  chief  nourishment  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  eastern  part  of  Patagonia  consists  of  broad 
terraces,  through  which  the  Andes  gradually  slope  down 
into  the  low  plain  which  extends  along  the  Atlantic.  Nu- 
merous rivers  descend  from  the  Andes,  cross  the  plains  in 
an  eastern  direction,  and  enter  the  Atlantic,  such  as  the 
Rio  Negro,  500  miles  long  and  navigable  throughout;  the 
Chupat:  tho  St.  George,  also  navigable,  and  forming  the 
outlet  of  the  large  lake  of  Viedma,  in  lat.  49°  30'  S.,  and 
about  100  miles  in  circumference.  The  climate  here  is  dry. 
Rain  is  rare.  The  winter  is  long  and  cold,  and  ushered 
in  by  hurricanes,  which  suddenly  supplant  the  scorching 
heat  of  the  summer.  Tho  soil  is  unproductive,  in  many 
places  sandy,  everywhere  strewn  with  pebbles  and  boulders, 
and  saturated  with  salt  and  saltpetre.  Trees  are  few,  but 
the  pastures  are  in  many  places  good.  This  country, 
comprising  about  350,000  square  miles,  is  probably  not 
inhabited  by  more  than  120,000  persons,  all  aboriginal  In- 
dians. The  Patagonians  are  tall,  bulky,  and  muscular, 
with  black  eyes  and  black,  coarse  hair,  thick  lips,  and 
a  skin  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  hideously  painted  and 
greased  over,  and  clad  only  in  a  mantle  or  cloak  of  skin. 
They  live  as  nomads,  and  in  some  places  cattle  are  reared; 
their  chief  occupation,  however,  is  hunting,  and  they  are 
unsurpassed  in  horsemanship  and  the  handling  of  the  ar- 
row, ball,  and  bow.  They  worship  a  god  of  the  good  and 
a  god  of  the  evil,  and  all  that  happens,  the  hurricane  and 
good-fortune  in  hunting,  is  considered  as  directly  sent  by 
one  of  these  two  gods,  and  directly  referring  to  their 
own  past  actions,  either  as  rewards  or  as  punishments. 
They  are  utterly  averse  to  Christianity,  uncontrollable  in 
a  state  of  passion,  and  passionately  fond  of  strong  drink. 
Travellers  describe  nine  tribes  of  Patagonians  living  S.  of 
the  Rio  Negro — the  Poyuches,  Puelches,  Cuillihcches,  Chen- 
ches,  Cafiecanechos,  Chaoches,  Huilliehes,  Dihnachcs,  and 
Yakanaches — all  speaking  the  same  language,  but  with 
slight  modifications.  Their  favorite  food  is  horseflesh  and 
the  blood  of  animals;  they  have  cooking  utensils,  but  they 
generally  prefer  to  cat  their  meat  raw.  The  country  was 
discovered  by  Magalhacns  in  1520:  ho  called  it  Patagonia 
("  large-footed '')  from  some  huge  footprints  observed  on 
the  coast  and  ascribed  to  the  natives.  It  was  visited  by 
Drake  in  1578,  by  Byron  in  1764,  by  Cook  in  1774,  and 
recently  explored  by  Darwin  in  1834  and  Musters  in 
ISfiil.  CLEMENS  PKTERSEN. 

Pa'tanjala.  See  HINDU  PHILOSOPHY. 
Pataps'co  River  rises  in  Carroll  co.,  Md.,  flows  SO 
miles  S.  and  S.  E.,  and  enters  ('liL'siiprake  Bay  by  a  fine  es- 
tuary, on  which  stands  Baltimore.  In  its  upper  course  it 
is  very  rapid,  affording  much  water-power.  Its  estuary 
admits  first-class  ships. 

Pataska'la*  post-v.  of  Lima  tp.,  Licking  co.,  0.,  on 
the  Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  and  Central 
Ohio  division  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Pop.  462. 
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Patch  CJrovc,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Grant  co.,  Wis.     Pop. 

of  v.  177:  of  tp.  M."J. 

Putrliofruc',  post-v.  of  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  51  miles  E. 
of  lirooklyn  i  L.  I.I,  has  3  churches,  1  paper  and  2  cotton 
twine  milK  Stores,  and  a  li-li  and  oyster  trade,  there  being 
a  natural  bed  of  '•  blucpoints"  hero.  1'op.  about  3100. 

PntchOll'li,  the  /'"'/W.  """<   /•<il'-li'>u/;.  a  labiate    plant 

..I  Sniithcrn  \-ia.  It  is  i  \ten-ivcly  used  in  perfumery 
mid  ugain-t  tin-  ravage-  "I'  clothe-  ninths.  The  Orientals 

use  it  1'ir  -lulling'  matlre an. I  tn  ward  oif  contagion  and 

MTinin.     They  also  mi\  it  with  tobacco  for  smoking. 
I'nU'l'lil  [I,nt.].  or  KiH'e-l'nn,  n  probably  sesamnid 

b  Ulr  found  ill  tin'  tendon  nt'  the  I j  ua '  1 1  I  <'e  J  i  s  extensor  mus- 
cle iif  tin'  thigh,  just  anterior  to  tin'  knee  joint.  It  i 

sidcrcd    liy   s •   anatomies   to   bo  the  homotypc  of  the 

olccraiinn  procc--  nf   tin'  elbow  ;    if  no,  it  is  not  truly  a 
i  ut  ;i  part  of  the  true  ncuro-skcleton.     It 

develops  iVniii  one  nr  t  wo  cent  res.  It  dies  lint  begin  to 
ful'lil  until  thi.'i'hild  is  from  three  to  six  tears  of  ago. 

Patent  Laws,  History  of.  The  practice  of  inciting 
intcntors  to  improvements  in  arts  and  industries  by  git  ing 

till-in  exclusive  control  for  a  limited  time  is  ot'  reu 

gin,  hut  of  this  origin  (lie  data  is  so  scant  that  neither  time 
nor  country  can  lie  given.  So  Car  as  concerns  inmlern 
jni'isjini.leni'e.  howci  er,  it  was  first  adopted  by  the  Kng- 
iish,  ninl  the  common  law  gave  to  the  king  thu  pnv. 
grunting  such  prit  ilexes,  lint  this  power  was  abused,  ami 
patents  \vere  granted  not  only  to  projectors  who  deserved 
thrill,  but  to  favorites  and  vi-nal  speculators,  who  thus  ob- 
tained   lopolies  of  the  traflic  in  many  of  the  necessaries 

id'  life  and  not  a  few  of  its  conveniences,  the  right  to  which 
hud  existed  in  the  public  from  time  immemorial.  The 
term  jxttiiit  was  thus  early  applied  indiscriminately  to  the 
rightful  privileges  bv  which  inventors  were  rewarded  for 
creating  new  and  valuable  improvements  which  had  never 
belonged  to  the  pcnple.  In  cause  they  hail  never  before  ex- 
isted, and  to  the  wrongful  monopolies,  like  those  for  the 
•'t'  salt,  currants.  \  inegar,  potash,  pilchards,  and  many 
other  articles,  the  riirlit  to  traffic  in  which  had  always  and 
undeniably  belonged  to  the  public.  Confusion  was  thus 
created  in  the  popular  mind  between  a  patent  for  an  in- 
vention, which  is  right  and  proper  in  itself,  and  a  monopoly 
in  previously-known  articles  of  trade,  which  is  manifestly 
a  \  iolation  of  the  common  law  and  of  natural  justice.  It 
was  the  latter  class  of  patents,  the  wrongful  monopolies,  j 
that  constituted  the  inciting  cause  of  the  Great  Revolution. 
A  ml  the  .-ami-  enactment,  the  famous  Statute  of  Monopolies 
that  swept  away  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  power 
of  the  I'ritish  kings  cxceptcd  from  its  operation  the  patents 
granted  to  inventors.  It  is  upon  this  recognition  of  the 
i -ights  of  inventors  that  the  patent  laws  of  all  lands  ruled 
bt  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  based  to-day.  And  as  this 
statute  did  not  establish,  but  confirmed,  the  practice  of 
thus  encouraging  improvements  in  the  useful  arts,  such 
practice  may  be  traced  unbroken  from  the  complex  sys- 
tems of  statute  jurisprudence  and  equity  practice  of  fifty- 
eight  nationalities,  states,  and  colonies  to-day  back  to  the 
time  when  I M  ward  111.  issued  the  first  recorded  patent  to 
"  two  friars  and  two  aldermen"  for  an  alleged  discovery 
of  the  philosopher's  -tmie.  Hut  the  separation  of  patents 
foi-  new  inventions,  rightfully  granted  to  those  who  added 
to  the  wealth  of  their  country  by  increasing  its  industrial 
ii  nurci's,  from  the  wrongful  monopolies  that  crushed  the 
people,  was  a.  matter  of  slow  growth.  It  may  be  said  to 
nave  first  taken  positive  anil  decided  form  in  a  hot  debate 
in  Parliament  on  Nov.  20,  lliOl,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  it  ended  only  with  the  dethronement  of  the  Stuarts. 
Hut  the  Statute  of  .Monopolies  in  1823(21  James  I.),  al- 
though it  did  not  end  the  struggle,  defined  and  made  clear 
tlic  principles  of  the  common  law.  For  by  this  last  "  the 
Crown,  as  the  patron  of  science  and  art,  and  guardian  of 
the  common  weal,  bad  power  to  grant  many  privileges,"  j 
e\cn  ••although.  ,  said,  they  appear 

to  be  against  the  common  right;  the  r<ni*iiltr<tti"n  was  the 
intention  of  a  new  manufacture  or  the  introduction  of  a 
new  trade:  the  grant  could  only  be  by  charter  or  Ictteis 
patent,  and  the  term  of  privilege  was  to  be  reasonable." 

(See  l',irt/l,:ii  I/M  I'uhnl*.  p.  ^7.1  The  earliest  form  of 
thoM-  pritileire-  was  tiiat  of  "conducting  exclusively  new 
trades,  or  dealing  in  ni  nmeroe  &tf  farto  M»J 

•'  lean/ and  *-m'mtMi,/.,,M  *if  to  pat  t  ics  i  nt  n  .duci  MI:  them." 
The  common-law  granting  "f  patents  lias.it  maybe  re- 
marked, an  apt  illustration  in  the  Scottish  practice,  for  in 
Scotland,  up  to  Is.rJ,  patents  uerc  issued  to  inventors  in 
the  total  absence  of  a  statute  on  the  subject. 

The  common-law  origin  of  patent"  for  imentimi-  is. 
moreover,  a  matter  of  much  interest  in  ii  -i  with 

the  like  origin  of  copyrights  (which  arc  simply  patent- 
under  another  name  and  applied  to  another  class  nf  objects) 
for  literary  productions,  etc.  Some  of  the  earliest  recorded 


of  Knglish  patents  were  in  reality  nothing  more  nor  less 

!  than  copyrights  protecting  literary  propcm.  and  some  of 
were  lar  le--  dclVii-iUc  on  grounds  nf  public  policy 
or  of  abstract  justice  than  any  patent  e\cr  granted  for  a 
1,'nnl  jiili-  new  and  useful  invention.  In  l.'ill'.i  a  patent  t.. 

.  Lord  Cromwell  gave  him  for  five  years  an  exclusive  right 
to  print  the  Knglish  Hible.  In  I,... I.  l.auicntius  Torrcnti 

was  given  a  -even    year-'  patent  for    printing  the  I'.n ,,/..(» 

and  Uiijtitt  of  .lu-tiniaii,  and  two  \eai-  lat.i   I;  i.-hiird  Tut 
hillc  secured  a  like  grant  of  printing  "  all  manner  nt 
of  the  temporal  law  called  the  c..nim<iu   law."     other  pat- 
ent- nt    a  similar  kind  were   granted   about  the   same  time, 
and  in  l.~>:i!J  the  Stationers'  Company  nf  London  received  a 
charter  far  more  in  the  nature  ot  an  unjust  mnunp..l\  .  using 
this  term  in  its  most  odious  sense,  than  was  ever  claimed 
for  a  new  and  useful  improvement,  in  the  arts.     This  com- 
pany tnund  some  difficulty  in  enforcing  its  claim  against 
certain  reserved  rights  nf  the  frown. but  nearh  ball 
tnry  later  obtained  "  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  prim- 
ers, psalters,  psalms,  almanacs,  and  pro-:.  '    (In 
Mar.   3,   It'll. i.  the    nominees   ot    Iviward.    Lord    .Moib 

i  the  privilege  of  "the  sole   ptinting  of  a  small  I k 

entitled  <ln>l  uml  f/n    A'/n-/.."  and  in   Itil7.  se\enteen 
before  the  first  patent  granted  in  Kngland  tor  a  mechanical 
improvement  in  the  art  of  printing  [that  of  Arnold   Kot- 
sipcn  for  a  printing  engine),  the  kl  issued 

an    injunction    to    re-train    infringements    ii| i    t 

granted  to   the   same    Ivltvurd.   Lord    Morlcy.  for   the    solo 
printing  of  a  book  On  the  Oatkof  AUtffianef,     other  like 

patents   I •  dutu  Apr.  _'H.    lii:!(f.  Aug.'  is,  lc,:i;,,  May    U', 

li'.l  I  'this  la-t  t nlirm  to  the  heirs  of  Sir  Kdward  Coke 

the  sole  privilege  of  printing  his  works  on  jurisprudence), 
June  4,  1042,  etc.  etc.  In  Nov..  Hi  1 1.  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament "  made  au  ordinance  which  prohibited  printing 
unless  the  book  was  first  licensed  and  entered  on  the  reg- 
ister of  the  Stationers'  Company."  ./; •  /» -niini'i  <iu>/ 
it-itti<iiit  content  of  the  owner,  or  iiii/><>i'tiu<i  if  {ndil inked  abroad 
— a  provision  that  was  substantially  confirmed  by  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1649,  and  which  made  copyrights  as  much  a 
creation  of  statute  as  the  act  of  21  James  I.  had  made  pat- 
ents for  inventions  a  creation  of  the  statute — no  more,  no 
less,  both  having  a  common-law  origin,  both  subsequently 
recognized,  defined,  and  controlled  by  legislation.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  patent  of  Arnold  Uotsipcn,  the  first  granted 
in  England,  and  I  presume  in  the  world,  on  improvements 
in  printing  machinery.  This  was  dated  June  24, 1634,  and 
on  Xov.  1  of  the  same  year  protection  was  afforded  to 
"John  Day  Grant,  citizen,  fishmonger,  and  broom-broker 
of  the  city  of  London;"  and  as  this  last-named  patent 
illustrates  the  identity  which  at  that  time  existed  between 
patents  for  inventions  and  copyrights  for  literary  produc- 
tions, I  quote  verbatim  the  language  of  the  official  abridg- 
ment of  his  patent,  which  was,  "for  the  sole  printing  of  the 
weekly  bills  of  the  prices  of  all  foreign  commodities  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years.*'  We  may  pass  from  this  to  the 
even  clearer  case  of  copyright  embraced  in  the  patent 
granted  Aug.  18,  1635,  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years  to 
••  William  liraithwnite,  reader  and  schoolmaster,  for  the 
sole  printing  and  sale  of  his  books  containing  an  easy 
method"  of  teaching  devised  by  him.  In  1709  an  act  (8 
Anne,  c.  19)  of  Parliament  provided  that  after  Apr.  10, 
1710,  "  the  authors  of  books  already  printed  who  have  not 
transferred  their  rights,  and  the  booksellers,  etc.  who  have 
purchased  copies,  to  have  the  sole  right  of  printing  them 
for  twenty-one  years.  The  authors  of  books  not  printed  to 
have  the  sole  right  for  fourteen  years.  .  .  .  Copies  of  books 
to  bo  entered  before  publication  in  the  register-book  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers.  .  .  .  After  the  fourteen  years  the 
right  of  printing,  etc.  to  return  to  the  author,  if  living,  for 
other  fourteen  years."  This  was  virtually  the  then  existing 
patent  act  applied  to  books,  except  that  the  places  of  reg- 
istry were  different,  and  the  term  of  a  patent  for  an  inten- 
tion and  for  a  copyright  on  a  book  were,  by  virtue  of  rever- 
sion, twice  as  long  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the  former.  In- 
deed, the  only  material  difference  in  the  previous  status 
of  patents  for  inventions  and  for  copyrights  had  been  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  one  there  was  no  specified  limit,  in  the 
other  the  term  had  been  set  by  the  act  of  21  .lames  I.  at 
fourteen  years.  And  at  the  present  time  the  substantial 
identity  in  principle  and  practice  between  a  patent  com- 
monly so  termed  and  a  ''copyright  "  is  illustrated  by  this, 
that  an  industrial  design  that  in  England  and  Canada  is 
secured  by  copyright,  in  the  T.  S.  is  protected  by  a  "pat- 
cut."  That  patents  and  copyrights  were,  in  this  country, 
from  the  outset  con-idci-cd  as  identical  in  character  is  shown 
by  that  paragraph  of  the  Constitution  upon  which  all  Fed- 

_'i-lation  cnnccrning  cither  is  m-cc-sarily  based,  and 
which  ..lows:  "('ongress  shall  have  power  .  .  . 

to  promnte  tbe  progress  of  science   and  the  useful  arts  by 
securing  for  limited  times  to  <ittr/<->r*  n/i'/  i>ir<  n/i/rx  tii 

ight  to  their  respective  writing*  and  dimovcria." 
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I  have  considered  this  subject  of  the  common  origin  of 
patents  and  copyrights  not  without  reason.  At  the  present 
tPi,ne  international  copyright  is  attracting  wide  attention 
and  the  approval  of  all  judicious  thinkers  ;  at  this  time 
also  the  patent  laws,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  are 
subject  to  the  onslaughts  of  a  class  that,  however  sincere 
are  misled  and  mistaken  as  to  the  nature,  tendencies,  and 
results  of  the  grand  system  of  jurisprudence  that  they  as- 
*-iil  It  would  seem  that  authors,  themselves  protected  by 
the'le^al  application  of  the  great  ethical  principles  that 
underlie  the  granting  of  patents  for  inventions  should  be 
the  foremost  to  defend  the  latter  against  attack,  lint  by 
every  one  who  has  discussed  the  subject,  from  Thomas 
Noon  Talfourd  to  Charles  Keade,  a  fictitious  antagonism 
h-is  been  created  between  the  two  systems.  Patents  for  in- 
ventions and  copyrights  for  books  had  a  common  origin, 
they  rest  upon  the  same  basis,  they  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether and  together  they  should  receive  the  mutual  support 
of  the  men  whose  genius  for  industrial  improvement  has 
made  the  material  progress  of  the  age,  and  of  the  writers 
whose  genius  has  added  to  that  progress  the  wealth  ot 
artistic,  scientific,  and  literary  advancement. 

With  patents  for  inventions,  as  with  patents  (copyrights) 
for  books,  the  early  procedure  was  crude  and  imperfect, 
but  developed  and  "expanded  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
successive  periods.     The  earlier  patents  were  based  upon 
the  condition  that  the  invention  be  marked  within  the  realm, 
this  working  being  the  consideration  paid  by  the  patentee 
for  the  protection  afforded.     In  some  cases  a  tax  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  profits  were  paid  to  the  Crown— the  former  st 
a  feature  of  the  British  patent  laws,  from  which  it  has 
passed  to  those  of  France  and  Belgium.     But  the  secret 
of  the  invention  was  not  required  to  be  revealed  until  after 
the  expiration  of  the  patent.     From  this  it  resulted  that 
the  inventor  frequently  succeeded  in  keeping  his  invention 
from  the  public  even  after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and 
hence  the  miik-my  known  of  the  invention  became,  subse- 
quently, an  essential  part  of  the  consideration  for  which 
the  patent  was  issued.     To  this  end  it  was  at  a  very  early 
date  required  as  a  preliminary  to  the  issue  of  a  patent  that 
the  inventor  should  place  on  record  a  description  of  his  in- 
vention so  "full,  clear,  and  exact"  that  any  one  skilled  in 
the  art  could  proceed  to  put  it  in  practice,  and  so  definite 
in  its  statements  as  to  clearly  distinguish  between  what  is 
new  and  what  is  old.     For  this  purpose  drawings  are  com- 
monly essential,  and  the  necessity  of  accuracy  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  descriptions,  termed  "  specifications,"  has 
established  a  special  class  of  practitioners  termed  patent 
agents  or  solicitors,  who  devote  themselves  to  this  special 
pursuit.     The  development  of  the  patent  law  has  been  co- 
incident with  that  development  of  the  industries  which  has 
been  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  law  itself.     The  earliest 
triumphs  of  modern  invention,  Watt's  steam-engine,  Ark- 
wright's    spinning-machinery,    Cort's    puddling    process, 
Dudley   iron   manufacture,   furnished    in    the    litigation 
of  the  patents  thereon  the  established  precedents  upon 
which  the  decisions  of  courts  in  patent,  cases  all  over  the 
world  are   based.      Previous  to  1852   the  British    patent 
law  related  only  to  England.     Scotland,  as  previously  re- 
marked, granted  patents  under  the  common  law;  Ireland 
had  a  separate  patent  law  so  costly  and  imperfect  that 
many  British  inventors  lost  their  inventions  in  the  latter 
island  before  they  could  patent  them  there.     In  1852  this 
was  remedied  by  the  law  still  in  force,  which  embraces  in 
one  patent  "  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  principality 
of  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and    Berwick-upon-Tweed." 
The  British  patent  hiw  has  from  the  beginning  placed  the 
introducer  of  a  new  improvement  on  the  same  footing  as 
an  original  inventor.    It  requires  no  preliminary  examina- 
tion to  determine  the  question  of  novelty,  and  declares  a 
patent  invalid  if  the  invention  has  been  previously  pub- 
licly known  in  the  realm.     The  cost  of  obtaining  a  British 
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patent,  includin"-  charges  of  competent  and  responsible 
agents,  is  about  £60  sterling,  or  $300,  gold.  A  tax  of  £50 
is  exacted  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  another  of  £100 
at  the  end  of  seven  years.  The"  full  term  is  fourteen  years. 
The  cost  is  high,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  models  are  re- 
quired, and  very  frequently  a  single  British  patent  may 
be  made  to  embrace  inventions  that  would  require  half  a 
dozen  U.  S.  patents  to  protect  them.  This  last  remark 
applies,  moreover,  to  European  patents  generally. 

The  patent  system  of  Great  Britain  was  the  parent  stem 
from  which  all  others  have  sprung,  our  own  the  earliest 
In  1641  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  granted  a  ten 
years'  patent  to  Samuel  Winslow  for  a  process  of  makinf 
salt.  In  1G52  the  superior  court  decreed  to  John  Clark  u 
royalty  of  ten  shillings  from  every  family  who  should  use 
his  method  of  "saving  wood  and  warming  houses  at  little 
cost "  during  a  period  of  three  years — a  privilege  after- 
ward confirmed  to  him  during  life.  A  twenty  years'  paten 
in  the  same  colony  was  granted  to  John  Winthrop,  son  of 


Governor  Winthrop,  in  1656,  for  a  process  of  making  salt. 
In  1672  the  printed  statutes  of  Connecticut  provided  that 
"  there  shall  be  no  monopolies  granted  amongst  us  but  of 
such  new  inventions  as  shall  be  judged  profitable  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  for  such  time  as  the  general  court 
shall  judge  meet."  In  1728,  Connecticut  granted  a  ten  years' 
patent  to  Samuel  Higlcy  and  Joseph  Dcwey  "  for  the  sole 
practice  of  the  art  of  steel-making."  A  patent  had  previ- 
ously been  granted  for  a  mill  for  slitting  iron  on  "  Stony 
Brook."  In  1774  &  forty  years'  patent  was  granted  to  John 
Shipman  for  a  grist-mill  within  the  town  of  Saybrook  and 
10  miles  westward  of  Connecticut  Kiver.  Most  of  these 
contained  clauses  that  excluded  rival  establishments  with- 
in their  territories.  As  early  as  1753  a  Connecticut  patent 
was  granted  to  Jabcz  Hamlin  and  Elihu  Chauncy  for  the 
introduction  of  a  "new  water-machine  for  dressing  flax," 
brought  from  abroad ;  the  term  was  fifteen  years.  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  were  therefore  the  pioneers  in  the 
transplanting  to  this  country  the  British  system,  although 
similar  examples  are  found  in  the  other  colonies  (or  States) 
up  to  the  time  when  the  first  U.  S.  patent  law,  the  act  of 
1790,  came  into  force. 

The  statute  of  1790  provided  for  the  granting  of  letters 
patent  on  "  any  useful  art,  manufacture,  engine,  machine, 
or  device,  or  any  improvement  therein,  not  before  known 
or  used."     The  petition  for  the  grant  was  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  attorney-general. 
The  patent  was  issued  on  the  approval  of  these  officials  or 
any  two  of  them.     The  description  of  the  invention  was 
certified  by  the  attorney-general,  and  the  President  caused 
the  great  seal  of  the  U.  S.  to  be  affixed  on  the  issue  of  the 
patent.     The  term  of  the  patent  was  for  "  any  term  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years  "  in  the  discretion  of  the  afore- 
named members  of  the  cabinet.     Although  discretionary 
power  was  vested  in  these  last,  no  preliminary  examination 
to  determine  actual  patentability  was,  in  practice,  insti- 
tuted by  the  act.     Provision  was  duly  made  for  punish- 
ing  ini'ringcrs,  the    English   idea  of  patentable  novelty 
substantially  adopted,  and  a  schedule  of  government  fees, 
that,  exclusive  of  10  cents  per  100  words  for  espying  spcci- 
ication  on  filing  same,  amounted  to  £3.70.     A  patent  could 
>e  issued  "to  any  person,"  no  die ti notion  between  citizens 
and  foreigners  being  made.     In  1793  a  new  statute  was 
ia<*ed.  repealing  that  of  1790,  although  retaining  much 
,f  its  substance.     This  act  of  1793  restricted  the  grant  of 
patents  to  citizens  of  the  U.  S. ;  provided  that  the  petition 
should  be  to  the  secretary  of  state  ;  that  owners  of  patents 
from  any  State  should  be  incapable  of  holding  a  patent 
Vom  the  U.  S.  except  on  condition  of  relinquishing  the 
State  patent;  that  interfering  applications  should  be  de- 
cided   by  arbitrators;    that   patents   obtained   "surrepti- 
tiously or  upon  false  suggestion  "  could  be  declared  void 
on  motion  made  and  proof  produced  before  the  U.  S.  dis- 
trict court  of  the  district  wherein  the  patentee  resided,  it 
made  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent,  but 
not  afterward ;  and  provided  further  that  the  government 
fee  paid  by  applicant  for  a  patent  be  thirty  dollars.     I  his 
act  of  1793  also  provided  that  infringes  should  pay  at 
least  triple  damages  to  the  patentee.     In  1794  a  supple- 
ment permitted  parties  to  suits  set  aside,  suspended,  or 
abated  by  the  aet  of  1793  to  revive  them.    Another  statute, 
adopted  in  1800,  provided  that  the  applicant  should  make 
oath  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  or  belief  the  inven- 
tion had  not  been  previously  known  or  used  "  either  in 
this  or  any  foreign  country:"  and  such  knowledge  or  use 
cither  at  home  or  abroad  was  made  to  render  a  patent  ut- 
terly void.     This  act  extended  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
patents  to  aliens  who  had  resided  within  the  U.  S.  for  a 
leriod  of  two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  their  petition. 
in  1819  another  amendment  to  the  law  provided  •'  that  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  U.  S.  shall  have  original  cognizance, 
as  well  in  equity  as  at  law,  of  .all  actions,  suits,  controver- 
sies, and  cases  arising  under  any  law  of  the  U.  S.  granting 
or  confirming  to  aulhon  or  inventort  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  icrifi'/i'/«,  inventions,  or  discoveries.       In 
1S32  another  act  provided  for  the  publication  of  lists  of 
expired  patents  annually  in  two  newspapers  in  the  city  of 
Washington.     The  same  statute  made  certain  regulatio 
concerning  applications  for  extension  of  patents  by  Con- 
gress  and  also  established  the  practice  of  reissuing  de- 
fective patents  in  order  to  better  protect  actual  inventors 
against  the  results  of  accident,  inadvertence,  or  mistake  in 
the  original  application.     Another  act  of  the  same  yea 
permitted  all  aliens  who  at  the  time  of  petitioning  for  a 
patent  were  residents  of  the  U.  S.,  and  had  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens,  to  secure  patents,  but  ren- 
dered their  patents  void  if  the  invention  was  not  worke 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  the  patent,  or  if  the  work- 
ing thereafter  ceased  during  a  period  of  six  months,  or 
the  alien  failed  to  become  a  citizen  in  due  course.     These 
several  acts  were  repealed  by  the  act  of  1836,  which,  while 
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retaining  many  features  of  the  old  law,  introduced  many 

change-.       It  attached  to  the  department  <il'  stale  "  an  otflce 

to    ho   dei limited    tlie    patent   office,  the  chief  ollieer  of 

which  shall  be  callccl  the  cninmi--ioner  id'  patents."    There 
was  a!-o  prot  ided  it  chief  elcrk  of  the  patent  office,  who 
acted  tor  the  commissioner  in  his   ah.-encc.     This  law  was 
the  lirst  to  institute  the  system   of  preliminary  examina- 
tions  to   determine   (he   patentability  of  intention.'    hctorc 
issue  of  patent-  t hei Ton.  ainl  from  t  he  .-ingle  examiner  ap- 
pointed  umler  it  ha-  enme  I!H-  iinmen-e  stall   of  examiners 
and  the  complicated  -y-lem  of  examinations,  appeal-,  ele. 
that  now  obtains,  and  which,  while  undoubtedly  produc- 
tivo  of  much  good,  ha', just  a' undoubtedly  I,,,.,,  the  means 
of  robbing   many  a  poor  inventor  of  the  rights   that  be- 
longed to  him  in   iu-iiee,  eijuity,  and  law.     This  statute 
protiiled  a  board  of  appeal,  to  tvliirh  appeal  could  be  hud 
from  adw'rsc  decisions  of  the  examiner  ami  commissioner. 
Aliens  resilient  in  the  1'.  S.  for  one  year,  and  who  had  made 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  oitixem,  tvn-  allowed  to 
take  out  patent.-  tor  l  lie  -  a  me  lee-  as  citizen' ;  hut  if  a  subject 
of  the  king  of  (Jreat  llritain,  the  fee  was  $,~jl)ll,  and  to  all  other 
foreigners  s.liHi.     This  law  prm  ided  also  for  the  riling  of  oa- 
\  eats  on  partially-perfected  invention',  confirmed  the  right 
of  reissue,  fixed  tin-  standard  of  damages  in  infringement 
cases  at  the  actual  damages,  exi-ept  u  heir  exi  niplarv  dam- 
ages were  held   by  the  court,  to  be  warranted,  and  in  such 
eases  limited  the  award  to  three  times  the  actual  damage; 
and  placed  the  power  of  extending  patents  for  an  addi- 
tional term  of  seven  years  after  the  expiration  of  the  orig- 
inal  fourteen    in   the  hands  of   a  board  composed  of  the 
commissioner  of  patent-,  the  -ecrctary  of  state,  and  solici- 
tor of  the  treasury.     In  l*:iiithe  patent  office  was  burned 
and  many  of  the  records  lost.     The  act  of  1337  provided 
for  the  restoration  of  the  records  by  refusing  recognition 
in  any  judicial  proceeding  to  a  previously-existing  patent 
unless  it  true  copy  of  the  same  was  filed  in  the  patent  of- 
fice.    This  act  also  provided  for  the  filing  of  disclaimers 
where  patent  claims  were  found  to  be  too  broad.     It  also 
permitted  a  foreigner  to  withdraw  two-thirds  of  the  fee 
paid  in  case  his  application  for  a  patent  was  rejected.     The 
act  of  1839  was  chiefly  notable  for  its   proviso  that  "no 
patent  shall  be  held  to  be.  invalid  by  reason  of  purchase, 
use,  or  sale  prior  to  the  application  for  a  patent,  except  on 
proof  of  abandonment  of  such  invention  to  the  public,  or 
that  such  purchase,  use.  sale,  or  prior  use  has  been  for  more 
than  two  years  prior  to  such  application  for  a  patent." 
This  act  also  provided  for  appeals  from  the  commissioner 
to  the  chief-justice  of  the  U.  8.  court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.     The  act  of  1842  provided  for  the  issue  of  pat- 
ents for  terms  of  seven  years  on  designs,  and  on  "busts, 
s,  or  bus-reliefs  or  compositions  in  alto  or  basso  re- 
lievo," and  "any  now  or  useful  pattern,  print,  or  picture." 
l!i •••:  nt   legislation,  it  may  bo  remarked,  has    placed  in- 
dustrial designs  within  the  protection  of  the  patent  office — 
other  items   than   those  above  indicated  under  protection 
of  copyright.     But  the  language  of  this  act  shows  what 
has  been  the  case  from  the  first — that  in  all  essentials  pat- 
ents and  copyrights  are  the  same  in  principle,  rest  on  the 
same  basii,  and  no  distinguishing  lino  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween them.     The  act  of  Is  IS  placed  the  power  of  extend- 
ing patents  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  c missioner  of 

patents.  In  is  in  the  patent  office  was  transferred  from 
the  department  of  state  to  that  of  the  interior.  An  act 
pa --cd  in  1852  permitted  appeals  to  be  made  from  the 
commissioner  to  the  assistant  judges  of  the  K.  S.  district 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  same  manner  as 
previously  to  the  chief-justice.  The  act  of  1861  (12  *'t,it- 
ii/r'x  nt  Lnnfr.  l.'iti)  provided  that  writs  of  error  lie  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  all  cases  arising  "under 
any  law  of  the  I'.  S.  granting  or  confirming  to  authors 

tl \elu-ive  right  to  their  re-trietivo  writings,  or  to  in- 

\cnior-  tl \clii-'iic  right,  to  their  inventions  or  discov- 
eries." without  regard  to  the  sum  or  value  in  controversy. 
Another  act  of  tho  same  year  (12  Slat,  nt  /.«n/.,  L'lO)  re- 
pealed previous  law?,  while  retaining  in  itself  much  of 
their  substance.  The  important  changes  made  by  this 
statute  were  the  extension  of  tho  term  of  patents  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen  years :  the  abrogation  of  extensions 
by  tho  commissioner;  the  compulsory  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses in  patent  eases;  the  establishment  of  a  board  of 
examiners-in-chief.  intermediate  between  the  examiners 

and  tl omniissioner,  to  hear  appeals   from  the  decision- 

of  tho  former;  the  repeal  of  tho  provision  permitting 
withdrawal  of  two-thirds  of  the  fee  in  case  of  rejection, 
and  the  sweeping  away  of  all  distinctions  between  citizens 
and  foreigners  in  the  granting  of  patents.  This  last- 
named  change  was  subject  to  the  provi.-o  that  it  should 
not  apply  to  citizens  of  countries  discriminating  again-t 
American  citizens  in  the  grant  of  patents;  Canadians 
therefore  were  compelled  to  pay  a  fee  of  $51)1)  until 
the  passage  of  the  Canadian  patent  law  of  1S72  removed 


j  the  objection.     The  act  of  |.s«|  made  an  important  change 
in  the.  payment  of  tees,  fifteen  dollars  being  payable  on 
the  application,  ami  twenty  dollars  on  the  is-ue  of  the  pat 
cut.     In  1*711  a  new  statute  replaced  the  old.     It  made  hut 
tew    changes,  and    tbc-c   ino-tly  for  the    ttor-e.      Inoncie 
sped,  hottever,  it    cail-cd  a  decided    adtance  in  the    utility 
"t    tile    patent    otticc    by    providing    for    the    printing   of  all 
paten'  is   issued.      Uriel'  iih-tracl -.  together   with 

decisions  of  tin' court-  in  patent  ea-e-.  dcci-hm 
mi--ioner,  etc..  are  published  weekly  in  the  official  ga/'  tic. 
!  he  report^  of  the  conimi--ionor  of  patents,  fonnerlv  pub- 
lished  annually,  contained,  from    Is  12   t..    Is  111.   in.  •:, 
but  the  most   imperfect    notices  of  a  few  of  the  patents 
granted;    from   Is.'.n  to   lx,L>.  inclusive,  the  claim-  mlj  : 
in  Is.V!  rude  wood-cuts,  white  lines  on  black  ground:  from 

Is.,  I    to    |sil:i.    incliisite.    g I    line   etigriit  ing-    with   the 

claims,  except  that  no  engravings  appear  for  the'  latter 
half  of  the  last  named  year:  in  IsToand  1  s?  1 .  the  claims. 
with  short  descriptive  ••  brief-." 

I  had  intended  to  include  in  this  n  sketch  of  tho  gradual 
adoption  of  patent  laws  in  the  various  countries  of  Iv 
from  the  year  1791,  when  France,  the  earlie-t  among  c  ,n 
tinental   nations   to   adopt    the    system,  enacted    her    lir-t 
statute  on   the   subject,      lint   the   length  this  article    has 
already    reached    prevents.      Wbcieter    patent     laws 
been  fairly  tried   they  hate   produced    but    one   result — tho 
i|iiickcning  of  industries,  the  creation  of  wealth,  the  simp 
ening  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  tho  bringing  of  lux- 
uries within  the  reach  of  tho  poor,  the  dill'u-ion  of  know- 
ledge, tho  rapid  but  normal  growth  of  everv  element  of 
national  prosperity  or  individual  good.     It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  an  important  invention  made  during  the  past 
two  centuries  and  a  half  that  has  not  owed  its  c\i.-tencc  t.. 
the  jiatent  laws,  for  there  ia  scarcely  an  inventor  in  nil 
tho  records  of  the  industries  who  has  not  looked  upon  tho 
rewards  offered  by  tho  grant  of  letters  patent  as  the  incit- 
ing cause  of  his  efforts,  the  tangible  form  in  which  tho 
fruit- of  bis  labor  should  come.     These  laws,  based  upon 
the  lirst  principles  of  justice,  anil  proved  expedient  by  the 
experience  of  250  years,  have  turned  the  energies  of  the 
masses  to  the  search  for  improvements  in  every  handicraft 
under  the  sun;  they  have  trained  multitudes  of  men  to  ihe 
special  work  of  invention,  &a  tho  copyright  laws   have 
trained  other  multitudes  to  research  and  original  thought  in 
other  departments  of  intellectual  work.     In  unnumbe:  e  | 
instances  they  have  lured  tho  sons  of  genius  through  the 
darkness  of  adversity,  the  bitterness  of  hunger  and  cold, 
with  tho  fair  promise  of  success,  and  have  offered  to  wealth 
tho  most  brilliant  inducements  in  the  fostering  of  indus- 
tries and  arts.     But  grand  as  is  the  system,  and  colossal  as 
its  results  undeniably  are,  the  laws  of  almost  every  coun- 
try need  more  or  less  of  reform  to  better  adapt  them  to  the 
complex  conditions  of  the  greater  advancement  which  those 
laws  havo  produced.     There  are  fifty-eight  nationalities 
and  self-governing  colonies  that  hare  adopted  patent  laws, 
and  with  all  its  defects  that  of  our  own  country  is  beyond 
question  the  best.     But  tho  practice  that  seemed  good  a 
quarter  of  a  century  since  is  now  proved  by  experience  to 
bo  in  some  respects  fallacious,  and  there  is  no  more  worthy 
field  for  the  effort  of  the  jurist  than  exists  in  tho  remedy 
of  defects  without  injury  to  tho  organic  structure  of  the 
present  law.     Few  who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of 
tho  existing  system  can  doubt  that  its  utility,  both  as  con- 
cerns tho  inventor  and  the  public,  would  be  vastly  in 
1  if  the  onerous  tax  of  a  model  in  each  application 
were  done  away  with ;  the  absurd  definitions  of  "  patent- 
able  novelty  "  that  encrust  the  practice  of  the  patent  office 
should  be  superseded  by  tho  correct  idea  that  every  in- 
vention, really  new  and  really  useful,  is  tho  proper  subject 
of  letters  patent ;  the  right  of  direct  appeal  in  interference 
cases  from  the  commissioner  to  the  district  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  restored;  the  rejected  applications 
closed  against  access  of  the  public ;  the  reissue  of  patents 
permitted  upon  the  specification  as  well  AS  upon  the  draw- 
ing, and  the  full  publication  (after  the  manner  of  the  Brit- 
ish patent  office)  of  all  patents  that  have  been  granted  from 
the  organization  of  the  system,  carried  into  effect.    The  ne- 
cessity for  these  changes  is  growing  more  imperative  every 
year,  and  their  adoption  would  leave  but  little  to  be  desired 
in  a  beneficent  system  that,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
ideal  justice,  has  done  more  than  any  one  other  branch  of 
jurisprudence  to  promote  and  enrich  the  practical  arts  of 
life.  JAMES  A.  WHITNEY. 

Patents  [I.at.  patent'].  Laws  relating  to.  A  patent 
for  an  invention  is  a  declaration  by  the  government  defin- 
ing what  an  inventor  may  be  protected  in  tho  use  of,  and 
for  what  length  of  time.  It  consists  of  appropriate  lan- 
of  the  grant  and  a  description  of  tho  invention  pat- 
ented. Patent  laws  are  laws  which  prescribe  under  what 
formalities  and  conditions  patents  may  bo  granted,  and  pro- 
vide for  enforcing  the  protection  which  tho  patent  grants. 
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A  patent  to  a  first  inventor  is  not,  as  is  often  erroneously 
supposed,  a  grant  of  right  to  the  invention.  It  is  merely  a 
grant  of  right  to  protection  in  the  exclusive  use  of  the  in- 
vention. An  inventor  has  a  right  to  use  his  invention 
without  a  patent.  He  needs  a  patent  and  the  aid  of  patent 
laws  only  to  vest  him  with  power  to  exclude  others  from 
the  use  of  the  invention.  The  grant  of  protection  to  an 
inventor  in  the  exclusive  use  of  his  invention  for  a  limited 
time  is  so  well  founded  in  justice  and  public  policy  that, 
although  not  of  remote  origin,  it  has  been  adopted  by  all 
civilized  nations.  There  are  now  at  least  nineteen  gov- 
ernments where  there  is  a  regular  system  of  patent  laws  to 
secure  such  protection,  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  the  pro- 
tection is  granted  to  the  first  inventor.  In  England  it  is 
granted  to  the  first  introducer  of  the  invention,  whether  he 
be  the  inventor  or  an  importer  of  the  invention.  In  most 
countries  this  protection  is  granted  on  condition  of  a  for- 
feiture of  the  right  unless  the  invention  be  put  into  use  by 
the  patentee  within  a  specified  time.  The  length  of  time 
for  which  the  protection  is  granted  in  different  countries 
varies  from  three  to  twenty-one  years,  but  is  generally  lim- 
ited to  the  shortest  terra  during  which  protection,  if  any, 
has  been  previously  granted  for  the  same  invention  in  any 
other  country.  The  effect  of  patent  laws  being  to  reward 
the  inventor  according  to  his  merits  by  securing  to  him, 
for  a  limited  time,  the  benefit  of  his  own  productions,  they 
are  well  calculated  to  stimulate  inventive  genius  and  render 
it  a  source  of  national  wealth  and  power,  and  especially  so 
when,  as  in  this  country,  they  have  the  aid  of  general  edu- 
cation among  the  masses  of  the  people.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  work  of  American  inventors.  Previously  to 
Oct.  1,  1874,  168,917  original  patents  were  granted  in  the 
U.  S.,  of  which  about  0500  were  for  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery for  weaving  and  in  textile  fabrics,  6000  for  im- 
provements in  carriages  and  wagons,  4000  for  improve- 
ments in  firearms  and  blasting,  3500  for  improvements 
concerning  railways,  2.300  for  improvements  in  the  art 
of  printing,  :tnd  2DOD  for  inventions  in  sewing-machines. 
On  an  average  over  215  original  patents  now  issue  week- 
ly from  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  The  authority  for  the 
patent  laws  in  this  country  is  the  clause  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  U.  S.  which  declares  that  Congre-s  shall 
have  power  '•  to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  use- 
ful arts  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  in- 
ventors the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries.*'  In  consequence  of  this  delegation  of 
power  by  the  several  States,  all  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  patents  for  new  inventions  belongs  to  Congress,  and  by 
such  legislation  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  patent  laws  belongs  to  the  Federal  courts. 
Neither  Stute  legislatures  nor  State  courts  have  anything 
to  do  with  either  making  or  executing  them.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  thus  delegated,  Congress  pa<sc  1  its  first 
general  patent  act  in  17i*0,  and  its  last  one  in  1S70. 

Fur  iclint  Subjects-Matter  j'uf' nt<  u<ny  !>,>  <fnnit>:'L — -The 
act  now  in  force  provides  "'that  any  person  who  has  in- 
vented or  discovered  any  new  and  useful  art,  machine, 
manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  or  any  new  ami 
useful  improvement  thereof  not  known  or  used  by  others 
in  this  country,  and  not  patented  or  described  in  any 
printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign  country  before 
lis  invention  or  discovery  thereof,  and  not  in  public  use  or 
on  sale  for  more  than  two  years  prior  to  his  application, 
unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have  been  abandoned,  may, 
upon  payment  of  the.  duty  required  by  law  and  other  due 
proceedings  had.  obtain  a  patent  therefor."  It  will  be 
noticed  that,  by  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  Congress 
was  given  power  to  secure  to  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
to  their  "  discoveries,"  while  the  statute  purports  to  secure 
what  has  been  "invented  or  discovered."  As  the  statute 
puts  "invented  or  discovered"  in  the  alternative,  thereby 
iii'li;':iting  that  Conixi'e^s  understood  those  terms  to  refer 
to  different  things  or  to  things  of  different  origin,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  Congress  had  exceeded  its  authority  in  providing 
protection  for  inventions  0.8  well  as  for  discoveries.  But 
notwithstanding  this  disjunctive  use  in  the  statute  of  the 
terms  "  invented  "  or  "  discovered,"  the  courts  have  held 
that,  with  reference  to  patentable  subjects-matter,  discovery 
is  synonymous  with  invention,  and  such,  from  previous  ad- 
judications which  had  taken  place  in  England,  was  well 
understood  to  be  the  import  of  those  terms  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitution.  The  word 
"  discovery,"  as  used  in  the  Constitution  and  patent  laws, 
does  not  mean  a  discovery  of  an  abstract  law  or  fact,  but 
such  a  discovery  only  as  is  inseparable  from  invention. 
There  cannot  be  invention  without  discovery.  The  ascer- 
tainment of  the  relation  between  the  thing  to  be  done  and 
the  means  of  doing  it  must  of  necessity  involve  discovery. 
Some  inventions  are  produced  which  are  chiefly  the  result 
of  accidental  discovery,  requiring  very  little  studv  or  ex- 
periment, while  others  are  the  result  of  long  and  laborious 
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research.  It  will  be  noticed  that  only  four  classes  of  pat- 
entable subjects-matter  are  mentioned  in  our  statute;  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  comprehend  patentable  improvements 
of  any  kind.  In  the  English  law  only  one  was  mentioned, 
being;  "manufacture,"  but  the  courts  of  England  by  con- 
struction give  that  one  term  sufficient  scope  to  embrace  all 
kinds  of  patentable  subjects-matter.  As  used  in  the 
statute,  the  term  "  machine  "  includes  all  kinds  of  mechan- 
ism, whether  machines  proper  or  apparatus  which  have  a 
mode  of  operation  in  working  out  or  producing  a  result. 
The  term  **  manufacture,"  according  to  the  patent  laws  of 
this  country,  includes  all  kinds  of  useful  articles  which  are 
made,  except  machines  and  compositions  of  matter,  such, 
fur  example,  as  fabrics,  tools,  implements,  wearing  ap- 
parel, household  furniture,  etc.  The  designation  "compo- 
sition of  matter"  includes  all  kinds  of  mixtures  or  com- 
pounds of  substance,  such  as  medicines,  articles  of  food 
and  drink,  perfumeries,  paints,  dyes,  etc.  The  term  "  art  " 
comprehends  all  methods  and  processes  which  may  consist 
of  modes  of  procedure  with  or  without  new  ingredients  or 
materials.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  to  which  of  the 
four  classes  of  subjects-matter  mentioned  in  the  statute  an 
invention  belongs.  Some  of  them  merge  into  or  overlap 
each  other  so  that  the  line  of  separation  becomes  obscure 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  invention  may  properly  be  ranged 
under  either  of  two  classes.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
new  article  is  such  that  it  may  be  designated  either  as  a 
new  manufacture  or  a  new  composition  of  matter,  and  it 
is  often  such  that  it  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  new  ap- 
paratus or  a  new  manufacture.  But  this  difficulty  pro- 
duces no  inconvenience  in  practice,  because  when  it  occurs 
the  law  will  be  satisfied  by  the  invention  being  arranged 
under  either  class.  As  both  new  articles  of  manufacture 
and  the  means  of  producing  them  are  patentable,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  un  inventor  is  entitled  to  separate 
patents  for  three  kinds  of  subject-matter,  all  having  ref- 
erence to  the  same  production.  When  the  article  is  new, 
he  can  patent  that  as  a  new  manufacture ;  when  the  method 
of  producing  it  is  new,  he  can  also  patent  that  as  a  new 
process;  and  when  the  mechanism  used  in  the  process  of 
producing  the  article  is  new.  he  can  also  patent  that  as  a 
new  machine  or  apparatus,  and  thus  have  three  patents, 
one  for  the  article,  one  for  the  machine  that  produces  it, 
and  a  third  for  the  method  or  process  of  production. 

To  whom  /'utt-ntx  minf  l>r  yrtintnf. — In  this  country,  with 
one  exception,  he  only  is  entitled  to  a  patent  who  is  the 
first  inventor.  The  statute  says  "original  and  first  inven- 
tor," but  obviously  the  word  original  is  superfluous,  be- 
cause, if  one  is  the  first  inventor,  he  must  be  an  original 
inventor.  The  exception  referred  to  is  that  an  applicant 
for  a  patent  need  not  be  the  first  inventor  as  against  a  mere 
prior  knowledge  or  use  in  a  foreign  country,  provided  he 
believe  himself  to  bo  the  first  inventor  at  the  time  of 
making  his  application  for  a  patent.  Patents  may  bo 
granted  to  first  inventors,  whether  individual  or  joint,  or 
to  their  assignees,  executors,  or  administrators,  and  to 
foreigners  and  citizens  on  the  siime  terras. 

What  cr>nntititt<j>i  /^afentrfltc  Iiirfntion*. — The  mere  con- 
ception of  an  idea  is  not  patentable.  An  invention,  to  bo 
patentable,  must  be  completed  ready  for  use  without  the 
addition  of  further  invention  or  the  necessity  of  further 
experiment.  It  must  be  so  nisi  tared  that  the  means  of 
producing  the  result  can  be  accurately  and  fully  set  forth. 
Mere  experiments  equivocal  in  their  results  are  not  patent- 
able.  When  the  invention  consists  of  a  process  or  of  a 
composition  of  matter,  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  en- 
title its  author  to  a  patent,  that  he  should  understand  the- 
rationale  of  the  chemical  changes  involved.  He  has 
brought  such  an  invention  to  a  patcntuble  condition  when 
he  has  ascertained  what  articles  are  to  bo  used  and  how 
they  are  to  be  used  to  produce  the  desired  result.  Some 
inventions  arc  new  in  kind,  while  others  are  only  new  as 
improvements  on  something  which  in  kind  had  prior  ex- 
istence. The  former  arc  patent;ib!e  much  more  broadly 
than  the  latter.  When  an  invention  consists  of  doing  by 
a  machine  what  had  previously  been  done  by  hand  mily, 
or  had  never  been  done  at  all,  it  is  new  in  kind.  The  first 
sewing-machine  and  the  first  recording  telegraph  are  in- 
stances of  inventions  which  were  new  in  kind.  To  give 
an  invention  patentable  novelty  it  is  immaterial  whether 
it  was  the  result  of  much  or  little  or  any  research  or  labor. 
The  law  does  not  rate  inventions  according  to  the  quantity 
of  attention  and  time  ln-stuwed  upon  their  production,  but 
according  to  their  nature.  The  patentability  or  non-pat- 
entability of  an  invention  is  to  be  determined  from  its 
character.  How  it  was  arrived  at  is  immaterial.  An  in- 
vention or  discovery  made  by  accident  is  none  the  less 
patentable.  New  combinations  of  either  new  or  old  ele- 
ments are  patentable.  but  a  combination  of  old  elements, 
to  be  patentablc,  must  produce  some  new  result  duo  to  the 
co-operative  or  reciprocal  action  of  the  combined  parts. 
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The  mere  addition  of  one  old  device  to  another,  each  pro- 
ducing it-1  own  result  in  such  inimnvr  tlmt  their  combina- 
tion produce*  those  same  two  rc-ults  uhd  no  other,  is  not 
patcntable.  mid  is  n<it  invention.  Any  part  in  a  machine 
which  due-  nut  participate  in  tlu-  mode  of  operation  of  the 
machine  is  regarded  iis  a  dead  part.  Nearly  all  patents 

,,,,  I, hiuery  are  for  combinations  of  parts  some  or  all  of    j 

which  were  old.     \Vhcn  a  single  part  or  any  combination 
of  part-   I«M   liiiin   lhe  r.,nil,in;ition  of  the  whole  is   new, 
then  such  p;n't  or  such  sub -combinntion  of  parts  is  patent-  ! 
able,  ax   well  as  the  entire  comliin:iiion,  and  they  can  bo  j 
patented  !>••  aim-  '"  one  patent  or  by  a  plurality 

ol'  patent*.  Although  an  invention,  to  lie  patentable.  must. 
wilh  the  cxecp lion  mentioned,  bo  new  and  u.-eful,  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  new  and  useful  production-  air  patent- 
aUe.  '1'heru  are  many  things  w  hich,  though  both  new  and 
useful,  are  not  patcnlablc.  Any  chani'c  nhiidi  waa  §o  ob-  ! 
\iou.s  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  exercise  of  the  | 

nve  faculties  being  necessary  to  produce  it  is  not 
(lie  -nlijert  of  a  patent.  Any  improvement  which  is  merely 
the  result  of  mechanical  skill  or  superior  workmanship  is 

itciitublo.  A  new  discovery  of  a  law  of  nature  or  of 
atraol  principle  is  not  patontable.  A  discovery  con- 
si-iiiiL;  of  tlio  adoption  of  a  known  equivalent  of  what  was 
already  in  use  is  not  patcntablo  ;  such,  for  illustration,  as 
the  removal  from  a  machine  of  one  of  the  elements  which 
ii  combination  with  other  elements,  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  its  place  of  another  known  element  possessing  only 
the  same  function  and  performing  only  the  same  office  in 
the  cuinhination  as  did  the  part  for  which  it  was  substi- 
tuted. In  a  process  or  composition  of  matter  the  substitu- 
ti  >ii  of  one  known  chemical  agent  for  another  having  only 

me  function  is  not  patcntablc.  Combinations  in 
mci-hanism  consisting  of  a  mere  assemblage  of  old  parts, 
e;i''h  part  possessing  only  the  same  function  and  perform- 
ing only  the  same  office  in  the  combination  as  it  did  out 
of  it,  and  none  of  the  parts  co-operating  with  the  others  to 
produce  any  new  or  improved  result,  are  not  patentablo 
combinations,  but  in  judgment  of  law  are  mere  aggrega- 
tions of  old  elements.  A  new  use  of  an  old  thing,  called  a 
double  use,  is  not  putentable;  that  is  to  say,  if  a  machine 
or  an  instrument  be  known  and  used  for  one  purpose, 
a  discovcrv  that  it  can  bo  used  to  advantage  for  another 
purp..  iiiied  by  an  actual  application  of  it  un- 

changed to  such  new  purpose,  is  not  patentable,  but  in 
-nrli  r:i-.'s  :i  very  slight  adaptation  of  it  for  the  new  use 
will  render  it  patentable.  This  exclusion  of  a  new  use  of 
an  old  thing  from  patentability  is  for  the  reason  that  when 
an  in\en!ion  is  made,  its  author,  having  created  it,  is  en- 
titled to  all  its  attributes,  whether  discovered  by  him  or 
by  any  one  else  subsequently  to  his  invention;  and  when 
that  rijrlit  passes  from  him  to  the  public,  it  becomes  vested 
with  the  same  right:  that  is,  to  all  uses  of  the  invention. 
An\  tiling  which  is  injurious  to  public  health  or  morals  is 
not  patentable. 

Utility.— Although  the  statute  requires  the  invention  to 
bo  useful,  yet  no  particular  degree  of  utility  is  necessary 
to  render  an  invention  patentable.  It  need  not  be  more 
useful  than  what  was  previously  known  for  the  same  pur- 
po-e.  The  requirements  of  the  law  are  answered  so  far  as 
utility  is  concerned  if  the  invention  be  not  absolutely  friv- 
olous or  injurious  to  the  public.  Any  invention  injurious 
to  health  or  public  morals,  or  designed  to  facilitate  the 
c  >ioini  -i  >ii  of  c.-ime,  is  not  patontablo,  and  fails  of  being 
so  by  reason  of  what  is  denominated  want  of  utility. 

//">"  mi  fiii->ntur  wmy  !:>*>'  hi*  Iti^ltt  to  a  Patent. — An 
inventor  who  has  acquired  a  right  to  a  patent  may  lose  it 
in  two  ways:  1.  liy  neglecting  to  apply  for  a  patent  for 
nioic  than  two  yeiirs  after  the  invention  has  been  put  into 
public  use  or  on  sale.  The  '•  public  use  "  mentioned  in  the 
statute  is  not  limited  to  a  continuous  public  use  for  more 
than  two  years,  but  comprehends  also  a  single  instance  of 
such  use  more  than  two  years  before  the  application  for  a 
patent.  Public  use  has  been  judicially  denned  to  be  a  use 
in  public.  The  loss  of  an  inventor's  right  to  a  patent  by 
ncglcctinc;  tn  apply  for  it  for  more  than  two  years  after 
the  im  enlion  has  been  cither  used  in  public  or  put  on  sale 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  forfeiture  of  his  right,  and  does  not 
depend  upon  bis  intention.  2.  An  inventor  may  so  deal 
with  his  {mention  as  to  create  an  abandonment  or  dedi- 
e.ni»n  of  it  to  the  puhli"  at  any  time.  This  ho  may 
do  either  1>\  e\pre--  declaration  or  by  his  silence  while 
with  his  knowledge  its  u-e  i-  generally  adopted  by  others. 
Such  a  surrender  of  an  inventor's  right  is  a  mutter  of  in- 
tention on  his  part,  but  intention  may  be  inferred  from 
existing  facts.  Delay  alone  to  apply  for  a  patent, no  mat- 
ter for  how  long,  will  not  constitute  abandonment,  but  un- 

naMe  del.i\,  associated  with  the  fact  (if  the  same  in- 
vention being  originated  by  another  mid  patented  or  put 
into  general  use  by  him,  will  constitute  abandonment, 
llenee.  it  a  person  unreasonably  neglect  to  apply  for  a 


patent  after  completing  his  invention,  ho  doc«  so  at  the 
peril  of  losing  his  right.  The  issue  of  a  patent  IK  no  guar- 
anty to  its  owner  of  the  right  which  it  purports  to  pe 
A  patent  is  only  /, riant  fit:  ii-  evidence  of  such  right.  It 
gives  to  its  owner  a  right  of  action  against  infringcrs  of 
the  patent,  and  authorizes  him  to  contest  his  right  to  the 
thing  patented.  Proof  against  a  patent  at  any  time  dur- 
ing it-  term,  in  a  suit  brought  for  an  infringement,  that  the 

patentee  w  a  -  not  the  first  inventor  of  tile  tiling  patented, 
or  that  it-  .-ulijeet  mailer  w  ;i  -  not  patentahle.  or  thllt  the 
inventor  lost  his  right  by  forfeiture  or  abandonment,  or 
any  other  fact  against  the  validity  of  the.  patent,  will  in- 
\  alidate  tin-  patent. 

I!*. a'  l'ni.-/,f<  an'  i.l.tin'n,  <l, — Patents  are  obtained  by 
applications  in  the  form  of  petitions  to  the  commissioner 
of  patent-,  accompanied  by  a  de-eript  ion.  including  draw- 
ings and  a  model  when  the  invention  is  of  a  kind  admit- 
ting of  drawings  and  model.  \Vben  the  invention  is  of  a 
composition  of  matter,  specimens  must  be  furnished  if  re- 
quired by  the  commissioner.  The  commissioner  of  patents 
head  of  the  Patent  ofliee,  and  has  a  corps  of  as*i-t- 
ants  called  examiners.  ;uuoiig  whom  the  diH'ereiit  patent- 
ihjects  matter  are  divided,  and  whose  duty  it  i-  to 
examine  applications  to  ascertain  whether  the  papers  are 
in  proper  form  and  whether  the  invention  described  therein 
is,  so  far  as  they  can  ascertain,  new  and  useful.  On  the 
commissioner  receiving  an  application  for  a  patent,  ho  re- 
fers it  to  the  proper  primary  examiner  for  his  examination 
into  the  state  of  the  art  to  which  the  invention  appertains, 
and  for  his  report  of  the  result  of  his  examination  to  the 
commissioner.  If  no  reason  is  found  against  granting  the 
patent,  it  is  allowed  ami  issued.  If  any  cause  is  found  by 
the  examiner  against  the  grant,  it  in  such  case  is  reported 
to  the  applicant,*  and  if  ho  can  by  explanation  or  argu- 
ment remove  the  objection,  the  patent  will  still  bo  issued, 
otherwise  it  will  be  refused  by  the  primary  examiner. 
From  the  decision  of  the  primary  examiner  an  appeal  lies 
to  a  board  of  three  examiners,  designated  examiners  in- 
chief.  From  a  decision  of  the  board  of  examincrs-in  chief 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  commissioner  of  patents,  and  from 
his  decision  an  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  When  an  application  is  made  for  a  patent 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  would  interfere 
with  any  pending  application  or  with  any  existing  patent, 
notice  is  given  to  the  parties  interested,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity granted  to  them  to  show  by  evidence  which  was 
prior  in  date  of  invention  ;  and  the  patent  will  be  issued 
to  the  one  proved  to  be  the  first.  The  business  in  the 
Patent  Office  has  become  so  extensive  that  there  has  grown 
up  a  class  of  persons  known  as  patent  agents  or  solicitors 
of  patents,  who  conduct  Patent  Office  business  in  behalf 
of  inventors,  and,  being  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
1  .  S.,  are  always  accessible  to  inventors.  The  term  for 
wliich  patents  for  inventions  issue  in  this  country  is  sev- 
enteen years  :  but  when  an  invention  is  patented  in  this 
country  after  being  patented  in  a  foreign  country,  the 
patent  here  will  expire  at  the  same  time  with  the  foreign 
patent,  or.  if  there  be  more  than  one  foreign  patent,  then 
at  the  same  time  with  the  foreign  patent  having  the 
shortest  term  ;  but  in  no  case  can  the  American  patent  be 
in  force  for  more  than  seventeen  years.  If  an  inventor, 
after  conceiving  the  outlines  of  his  invention,  desire  fur- 
ther time  to  mature  the  same,  and  in  the  mean  time  to 
guard  against  any  other  patent  being  granted  for  the  in- 
vention, he  may  do  so  by  filing  in  the  Patent  Office  a  ca- 
veat, setting  forth  the  design  and  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  his  invention  and  praying  protection  of  his 
right  until  he  shall  have  matured  his  invention.  Such  ca- 
veat will  be  preserved  in  secrecy  by  the  commissioner  of 
patents,  and  the  effect  of  it  will  be  to  entitle  the  caveator 
for  one  year  to  notice  from  the  commissioner  of  any  ap- 
plication which  may  be  made  for  a  patent  which  would  in 
any  way  interfere  with  his  right.  After  receiving  such 
notice,  if  any  be  given,  the  cavcator  will  be  allowed  three 
months  in  which  to  file  a  complete  application. 

Detir/nu. — New  designs  are  also  patentable,  such  as  a 
design  for  a  manufacture,  bust,  statue,  alto-relievo,  or  bas- 
relief,  also  designs  for  printed  fabrics,  also  ornaments. 
patterns,  prints,  or  pictures  to  be  placed  on  or  worked  into 
any  article  of  manufacture,  also  new  shapes. 

Amendment  nf  Patents. — A  patent  may  be  amended  by 
being  surrendered  to  the  commissioner  and  the  grant  of 
an  amended  one,  called  a  reissue,  in  its  stead,  or  by  filing 
with  the  commissioner  a  disclaimer  of  so  much  of  the  thing 
patented  as  the  patentee  was  not  the  first  inventor  of.  To 
amend  by  a  reissue,  the  original  patent  and  an  amended 
specification  must  be  delivered  to  the  commissioner,  asking 
an  acceptance  of  the  surrender  and  a  grant  of  a  reissue  in 
conformity  with  the  amended  specification.  A  patent  may 
by  a  reissue  be  amended  in  cither  its  descriptive  parts  or 
its  claims  so  as  to  conform  to  what  the  patentee  was  the 
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first  inventor  of;  but  no  new  matter  can  be  introduced  into 
the  reissue,  nor,  in  case  of  a  machine  patent,  can  the  model 
deposited  on  the  original  application  or  the  drawings  at- 
tached to  the  patent  be  amended  except  each  by  the  other ; 
but  when  there  is  neither  model  nor  drawing,  amendments 
may  be  made  upon  proof  satisfactory  to  the  commissioner 
that  such  new  matter  or  amendment  was  a  part  of  the 
original  invention  and  was  omitted  from  the  original 
specification  by  inadvertence,  accident,  or  mistake. 

Jit'jH'nl  of  Patents. — There  is  no  statutory  provision  for 
the  repeal  of  patents;  but  where  patents  interfere  by  each 
claiming  the  same  invention,  any  one  interested  in  either 
patent  may  institute  a  suit  in  equity  against  the  owners  of 
the  other  patent,  in  which  case  the  court  has  power  to  de- 
clare either  patent  invalid  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  also 
understood  that  the  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  has  a 
right  of  action  to  invalidate  a  patent  where  there  was 
fraud  in  the  issuing  of  it. 

Mule  and  Transfer  of  Patents. — A  patentee  may  sell  his 
entire  patent  or  any  undivided  part  of  it  for  the  whole  or 
any  specified  part  of  the  U.  S.  The  conveyance  of  such 
an  interest,  to  be  valid,  must  be  in  writing,  and  is  called 
an  assignment.  Such  an  assignment  will  be  void  as  against 
any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration without  notice  that  such  assignment  had  been 
made,  unless  it  be  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office  within  three 
months  from  its  date.  Parties  having  an  undivided  inter- 
est in  a  patent  are  not  thereby  constituted  partners,  but 
are  tenants  in  common  ;  and  any  of  such  parties  may  grant 
licenses  to  others  to  use  the  invention  in  making,  using, 
and  vending  the  patented  article,  and  receive  and  retain 
the  consideration  for  the  same  without  liability  to  their  co- 
owners.  Licenses  under  patents  need  not  be  in  writing. 
They  may  be  oral  or  implied.  A  license  to  a  party  to  use 
the  invention  is  not  divisible  or  assignable  unless  expressly 
made  so  by  its  terms.  A  license,  although  in  writing,  need 
not  be  recorded.  An  invention  not  patented  is  assignable, 
but  an  invention  is  not  salable  or  assignable  before  it  is 
111.1  >te,  because  a  thing  not  in  ease  is  not  the  subject  of  sale. 
An  agreement,  however,  to  assign  an  invention  when  made 
will  be  operative  upon  it  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  made. 

Remedies  for  the  Protection  of  Patent  J{f;/hts, — The  law 
protects  patentees  against  false  representations  of  others. 
Jt  provides  that  any  person  who,  without  authority  from 
the  patentee,  shall  in  any  manner  mark  upon  anything 
made,  used,  or  sold  by  him,  for  which  he  has  not  obtained 
a  patent,  the  name,  or  any  imitation  of  the  name,  of  any 
person  who  has  obtained  a  patent  therefor,  or  who  shall 
in  any  manner  work  upon  or  affix  to  any  such  patented 
article  the  word  "patent"  or  "patented"  or  the  words 
"  letters  patent,"  or  any  word  of  like  import,  with  the  in- 
tent to  imitate  or  counterfeit  the  mark  or  device  of  the 
patentee,  or  who  shall  in  any  manner  mark  upon  or  affix 
to  any  unpatented  article  the  word  "patent"  or  any  word 
importing  that  the  same  is  patented,  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  public,  shall  be  liable  for  every  such  offence 
to  a  penalty  of  $100.  In  case  of  an  infringement  of  a 
patent,  the  law  gives  its  owner  right  to  remuneration  for 
past  infringement  and  to  have  further  infringement  pre- 
vented. He  has  a  right  to  an  action  at  law  for  a  trial  by 
jury,  in  which  his  recovery  will  be  the  actual  damages  he 
has  sustained  from  the  infringement.  He  also  has  a  right 
to  sue  in  equity,  in  which  he  can  recover  not  only  damages, 
but,  in  addition  thereto,  according  to  the  statute,  the  profits 
realized  by  the  defendant  from  the  infringement,  and  obtain 
an  injunction  restraining  further  infringement;  and  where 
no  serious  doubt  is  raised  respecting  the  validity  of  the  pat- 
ent or  on  the  question  of  infringement,  he  may,  on  short  no- 
tice, have  a  preliminary  injunction  restraining  the  infringe- 
ment during  the  pendency  of  the  suit.  In  suits  for  infringe- 
ment all  of  the  owners  of  undivided  interests  in  the  patent 
for  the  territory  in  which  the  infringement  has  been  com- 
mitted must  be  joined  as  co-plaintiffs  or  co-complainants. 
Where  there  has  been  a  joint  infringement,  the  infringers 
are  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  infringement.  Ig- 
norance on  the  part  of  an  infringor  of  the  existence  of  a 
patent  at  the  time  of  infringement  is  immaterial,  so  far  as 
his  liability  for  the  infringement  is  concerned.  To  entitle 
a  patentee  to  recover  for  an  infringement  of  his  patent,  he 
is  not  required  to  show  that  the  infringer  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  patent.  Still,  neither  the  patentee  nor  his 
assigns  are  allowed  to  recover  damages  for  infringement, 
unless  it  appear  that  they  marked  the  patented  articles 
made  or  sold  by  them  with  the  word  "patented,"  together 
with  the  date  of  the  patent,  or  that  the  defendant  was  per- 
sonally notified  of  the  infringement  and  continued  to  in- 
fringe after  such  notice. 

Relation  of  a  Patentee,  to  fhe  Government. — The  relation 
between  the  public  and  the  inventor  is  that  of  contracting 
parties.  The  inventor  being  in  possession  of  the  inven- 
tion, it  is  his ;  he  has  created  it ;  he  is  not  bound  to  divulge 


it;  but  if,  without  law  to  protect  it,  he  make  it  known, 
others  may  use  it.  The  public  is  in  possession  of  power 
sufficient  to  protect  him  against  the  use  of  the  invention 
by  others.  The  public  by  its  law  offers  to  give  him  the 
protection  for  a  limited  time  in  case  he,  in  consideration 
thereof,  explain  his  secret.  Promised  protection  is  \\liut 
the  public  gives.  A  description  of  the  invention  is  the 
consideration  given  in  return  by  the  inventor.  When  the 
inventor  has  published  the  required  description  in  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  he  has  paid  the  full  consideration  for  his  pro- 
tection, and  the  part  of  the  contract  remaining  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  public  is  to  furnish  the  patentee  with  the 
list"  of  its  officers  and  courts  during  the  term  for  which  the 
patent  was  granted,  to  prevent  the  use  of  thp  invention  by 
others.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  forming  this  relation  the 
public  neither  promises  nor  imparts  anything  to  the  in- 
ventor except  legal  protection  to  his  property,  while  it  re- 
ceives a  valuable  addition  to  its  productive  resources.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  anything  being  given  to  the  inventor 
by  the  grant  of  a  patent  in  the  nature  of  property  or  of  a 
right  to  the  invention,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  in- 
ventor imparts  such  right  to  the  public,  and  the  public,  not 
the  inventor,  is  the  recipient  of  the  right.  From  this  re- 
lation of  the  inventor  to  the  public,  it  will  be  realized  how 
strong  is  his  claim  to  a  full  and  efficient  protection  to  his 
right,  because  —  (I)  He  has  purchased  the  protection  to 
his  property  in  the  invention  for  a  spec-Sal  and  valuable 
consideration;  (2)  He  receives  no  greater  protection  than 
is  furnished  to  others  for  other  property  without  a  pper-ial 
purchase;  and  (3)  The  protection  is  only  for  a  limited 
time,  while  for  tangible  property  the  protection  is  without 
limitation  of  time.  But  notwithstanding  this  manifestly 
superior  claim  of  patentees  to  full  protection  for  their 
property  in  patented  inventions,  their  title  to  such  prop- 
erty is  treated  with  comparative  indifference,  and  trcspa.-s 
upon  it  by  others  is  not  held  in  the  same  disrepute  as  is 
trespass  upon  other  kinds  of  property.  Patents  have  been, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  still  are,  regarded  as  monop- 
olies, creating  undue  restriction  upon  the  rights  of  the  pub- 
lic and  appropriating  to  individuals  what  belongs  equally 
to  all.  One  cause  of  this  false  impression  is  a  mistake  as 
to  what  a  patent  grants,  and  ;m  assumption  that  by  it  the 
government  grants  to  a  patentee  an  exclusive  right  to 
something  which  the  public  was  previously  in  possession 
of.  Another  cause  is  the  fact  that  patents  for  new  inven- 
tions had  their  rise,  and  for  a  considerable  time  their  prog- 
ress, in  England  in  the  society  of  other  grunts,  which  did 
confer  upon  individuals  privileges  which  the  public  was  in 
previous  possession  of,  and  which  were  therefore  monop- 
olies, and  odious  monopolies,  and  which  in  the  course  of 
time  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  people  as  to  be  entirely 
abolished.  From  the  fact  that  patents  for  new  inventions 
were  introduced  in  the  form  of  and  contemporaneously 
with  oppressive  monopolies  which  took  rights  from  the 
public  and  gave  them  to  individuals,  they  caught  and  have 
retained  much  of  the  odium,  and  even  the  name,  of  monop- 
olies. This  state  of  things  was  introduced  into  England 
with  the  feudal  system,  and  continued  down  to  the  twenty- 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  grant  of  let- 
ters patent  for  new  inventions  was  taken  out  of  the  asso- 
ciation with  the  monopolies  by  the  celebrated  statute  of 
monopolies,  whieh,  after  declaring  "that  all  monopolies 
and  all  commissions,  grants,  licenses,  charters,  and  letters 
patent  heretofore  made  or  granted,  or  hereafter  to  be  made 
or  granted,  to  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  cor- 
porate whatsoever,  of  or  for  the  sole  buying,  selling,  mak- 
ing, working,  or  using  of  anything  within  this  realm,  .  .  . 
are  altogether  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  realm,  and  so 
are  and  shall  be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect,  and  in  no 
wise  to  be  put  in  use  or  execution."  contains  the  following 
proviso:  "That  any  declaration  before  mentioned  shall 
not  extend  to  any  letters  patent  and  grants  of  privilege 
for  the  term  of  14  years  or  under  hereafter  to  be  made  of 
the  sole  working  or  making  of  any  manner  of  new  manu- 
factures within  this  realm  to  the  true  «n<l  fu-»t  inrentor  and 
inrfntom  of  such  manufactures."  From  the  causes  above 
stated  the  courts  of  England,  for  many  years  after  the  in- 
troduction of  patents,  treated  them  with  disfavor,  and 
whenever  they  became  the  subject  of  litigation  struggled 
to  invalidate  them.  Nearly  all  authors  who  early  wrote  on 
the  patent  laws  treated  these  grants  as  monopolies,  and 
thus,  from  the  origin  of  patents  down  to  within  a  few  years, 
the  impression  was  general,  and  still  prevails  to  a  large 
extent,  that  a  patent  is  a  grant  of  a  special  favor,  and  that, 
if  justifiable  at  all,  it  is  so  only  as  a  necessary  evil.  Such  an 
understanding  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  foundation  in 
fact  or  justice.  Patents  for  new  inventions  are  not  monop- 
olies, have  none  of  their  properties,  and  were  never  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  common  law  or  sanctioned  as  such  by 
the  statute  of  monopolies.  The  common-law  definition  of 
a  monopoly  is  given  by  Lord  Coke  in  the  following  words: 
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"A   monopoly   ia  an  institution  or  an  allowance  by  Un- 
king, by   In-  grant,  i-omiiii-sion.  or  othcrwi-c.  to  any  por- 
'.-iplies  politic  or  corporate,  of  or  lor  the 
sole   i  'ng.  milking,  working,  or  using  of  any- 

thing  mkfrtbg   nn;/  ptrto*  of  /,.'/•«..„«  ,.,-.    .--.n-//,'   r,,  /,.  •  ,-, 

-   ,       ,,r  !  it-  i-f;/    n-lti<-/i  th'  if  I:" 

/,/„,/,  :, 1,1  fnl  innle."     Justice  and  coii-i-tem-\ 

require    that    tin-    property  of  an  inventor,  tin-   creation  of 
lii-  own  iniii. I.  should   !»•  exonerated  from  iiny  idea  of  his 

lii-iii.!-  of  a  monopoly,  thai    il    .-I Id   I"-   fn-ed 

from    all    such    slan  li-i-oii-    imputation-,    from    such    oiliolis 
:m-iis,  anil   consci|ncntly    fnnn   tin'    l>ad   odor    which 
tln-ir  habitual  use  ilill'uscs   through  the  public  mind.     All 
and  publications  on  lln-  suliicct  of  patents  should  he 
1  .  purged  of  their  u -t-  as  \viihonl  fouiiilal  ion.  author- 
ity, or  meaning,  so  that  the  products  of  genius  rendered 
I'rnitl'iil  li.v  lalior  when    subjo -te  I   In  proper   limitations    by 

;:i  I  Ian.  may  In-  regardc  1  a*  sa.-n-  I  to  tin-  11-1-  ami 
of  their  authors  as  any  other  property  can  be. 

tli. OKI, r.  lin  FOKIP. 


i; 


I'atcr'tMiliis  (CAtI  s  Yi  i.i.Kirs').  1).  nhniit  I '.I  n.  <•. :  en- 
tcri-'l  early  tin;  Unman  army,  an  I  serve  1  from  L'  to  I  I  A.  I). 
uii'lcr  Tiberiui  in  (icrniania.  1'annonia.  and  llalmalia. 
Tim  year  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  his  ('.  \-//,ii 
l'<ttf>->t<!i  ///.«/IO-/,-P'  /.'"//(  n,:t'  if/  M.  Viiti<-i'iin  1'int.  Lihi-'i  It. 
nl  to  ;lt)  A.  li.  The  first  nianu-eript  of  this  book, 
and  the  only  one  t'.iat  has  come  dawn  to  us,  was  discov- 
ered by  Heatus  Khcnanus  at  Murbaeli  in  Alsace,  and 
printed  at  IMlc  in  I,"i2».  The  best  editions  are  that  by 
(iii-lli  i  l.fipsir,  IS.'i.p),  and  that  by  Kritz  (2<1  ed.,  Lcipsi". 
Isjsi.  Tin-  beginning  of  the  wotfc  il  wanting,  and  there 
is  ulsu  a  portion  lost  after  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first 
book. 

Putrrild,  t-iwn  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  \\e-;ivn  :  lope  of  Ktna,  about  8-J 
miles  from  the  city  of  Catania,  on  one  of  the  routes  to  the 
summit  of  the  great  volcano.  Remains  of  ancient  aque- 
ducts and  the  ruins  of  an  old  bridge  over  the  Simeto  may 
n  hive,  and  not  fur  from  the  town  other  noteworthy 
-  of  the  Roman  period.  The  old  Norman  castle,  oc- 
cupying a  very  elevated  position,  is  one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous existing  monuments  of  its  kind.  Near  the  thermal 
springs  in  the  neighborhood  there  is  a  cave  called  the 
iii-.it. i  del  l-'racasso,  in  which  is  hoard  a  loud  roaring  noise 
caii-i-il  1>\  subterranean  torrents  from  the  melting  snows  of 
Ktna.  At  a  lower  point  the  waters  rise  to  the  surface  and 
firm  a  stagnant  pool,  which  poisons  the  air  with  miasma. 
I'. it- mo  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  an- 
oient  llifli/it  .U'l/'or.  The  present  town  contains  some  re- 
iliic  Imil  linu'-.  hut  is  of  little  general  interest.  The 
vicinity  is  very  fertile  in  grapes,  olives,  hemp,  etc.  Pop. 
in  isri,  I... 77S. 

Pn'ter  Nos'ter  [Lai.  for  "  Our  Father."  the  first  words 

of  the  Lord's  1'rayer],  the  name  L'i\  m  by  Roman  Catholics 

to  the  Lord's   Prayer.      In  the  ancient  Church  it  was  re- 

I  a-  -o  sacred  that  its  f  irmula  was  kept  a  secret  from 

the  uninitiated.      (See.  \ttr\\i  Disrii'i.ix.v.  I      In  later  times 

this  prayer  wa^  ,-,.,, eat.-  1  b\  t !n- vulgar  as  a  charm.     The 

el'. -in,'  word--,  ••  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,"  etc.,  are  not 

ut  in  all  the  versions,  and  some  Christians  do  not 

use  them. 

Pat'erson,  city  and  cap.  of  Passaic  co.,  N.  J.,  situ- 
ated both  sides  of  the  Pa-saio  lli\er.  ."i  miles  above  tide- 
water navigation  ami  1  .Vj1  miles  N.  U".  of  New  York  City. 
The  Morris  Canal  and  the  New  York  and  Hrie,  Delaware 
Lack  a  wanna  and  Western,  and  New  Jersey  Midland  R.  Rs. 
!;irou_'h  the  city,  ghing  it  l'rei[ncnt  connection  with 
the  greai  met  i-opolis  and  other  important  places.  The 
city  i-  Imiit  upon  a  broad  plain,  whose  W.  extremity  rises 
to  a  height,  of  over  :;IMI  feet,  known  as  "  Oarrett  Moun- 
tain." i: 1  drainage,  an  1  \aluable  water-power  are  af- 
forded by  T  UiM-i.  Tiie  I'a  -aic  l-'ulls,  100  feet 
high,  are  located  within  the  city  limits.  Paler 
supplic  1  with  water  and  gas.  and  eo mains  an  excellent 
p  instruction,  he-ides  -c\  (-nil  private  insti- 
tutions, ;',;>  churches.  2  orphan  asylums,  4  hanks,  1  loan 
company.  Il  horse  railways,  an  electric  tire-alarm  telegraph, 
a  volunteer  tire  department.  2  daily  and  :',  weekly  news- 
papers, a  court-house  and  jail,  and  a  number  of  lim- 
it i. ml,-  - nl  among  the  cities  of  tin-  Slate  in  point  of 

manufactures,  which  include  silk,  locomotives,  iron  In 
heavy  ca-tings.  brass  and  ph;  1-.  r  itton  m 

•tl-^illl-s.  lla\.  hemp,  jute,  carpel-,  cotton 
yarns,  netting,  calico  prints,  shirts,  ami  paper.  The  iron 
in  lii-try  for  is;:',  amount.-  I  to  ss.."il  7.IIHII,  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  3758  persons.  There  are  2i  firms  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  silk  goods  and  fabrics. 
with  a  capital  of  s  I, mid. mm,  ami  it  is  owing  to  this  indus- 
try that  I'aterson  is  called  the  ••  I, yon-  of  America."  The 
other  important  industries  are  the  1'assuir  rolling-mills, 


the  I'aterson  iron  works,  paper,  cotton,  and  planing  mills, 
and   machine-work-.       l'ati-r.-oii    is   the  third   city    in    tin- 
u  point  of  population,  having  .'io.."»7'.'  inhabitant     in 
l*7u.  .1  \s.  l>.  l)o\\i:i.i..  KIP.  ••  PATKKSOX  1'iiKss." 

Pat'erson  (  Wn.i.i  IM  ).  b.  at  Skiptnyrc.  Dumfriesshire. 
S--.-I  laml,  iii  liii'ii;  wa-  pcr-i-cute-l  a-  a  Cn\  clianter  l>\ 
Charles  II.;  settled  at  London  as  a  merchanf  :  \i-itcd  the 
We-t  Indies,  where  he  obtained  much  information  about 
the  localities  of  the  ••  Spani-h  .Main  "  from  the  hui-cam-i  i  ; 
fat  the  c-iablishmcnt  of  the  Hank  of  l:n_- 
land,  of  which,  upon  its  e-tablishment  in  lil'.ll.  hew  , 

of  the  directors:    made  un-i -till   eftorts   in   Kngland  in 

the  same  \ear  to  organi/.e  a  scheme  of  c-iloni/.ation  in  Da- 
l-ii-n  :  obtained  from  the  Si-otli-li  I'arliami-nt  in  II'.'.I.P  an 
at  of  incorporation:  obtained  large  -uli-i-i  iption-,  and 
i- led  to  Darien  with  a  considerable  number  of  emi- 
grant-; wa-  iili-iii-i-.---ful  on  ar-i-.miit  nf  i(iiaiTels.  frvir. 
famine,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Mutch,  Spani-h.  and 
Kngli.-h  govcrnim-nt-  :  icturnc-  I  to  Sc  .tland  1  700  ;  wa-  an 

a'hipcate  of  the  nni t  Scotland  with  Kngland  :  i  ; 

Parliament  17n*:  obtained  some  compensation  for  his 
1-I--C--  about  I  7  1 .'' :  wrote  several  treatises  ,,,,  ei-onomical 
subjects.  M.  at  \Vcstniiii-ti-r  ,lau.  :'L',  17P.I.  i  Sc,-  lti:,,jr,i- 
phiet  by  Hannister  and  Pagan.) 

Patholog'ical  Annt'omy,  the  science  which  tre 

tile  changes  produced  in  the  tissues  ami  organs  of  tin-  body 
by  disease.  It  embraces  the  study  of  these  disea-c-l  condi- 
tions during  life  and  after  death.  To  ascertain  tin- 
racter  and  nature  of  these  changes,  we  are  obliged  to  em- 
ploy the  naked  eye,  the  simple  and  compound  microM-njie. 
and  chemical  reagents.  In  many  diseases  the  lesion  of 
some  one  organ  appears  to  constitute  the  disease ;  in  01 
general  constitutional  symptoms  exist  without  the  presence 
of  any  lesions  which  we  are  able  to  detect.  There  is  no 
department  of  medicine  in  which  so  much  progress  has 
been  made  of  late  years ;  and  for  this  progress  we  are 
principally  indebted  to  the  (ieriuans.  The  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  a  real  knowledge  of  such  diseased  conditions  is  our 
inability  to  observe  diseased  organs  while  still  alive.  We 
see  changes  after  they  have  taken  place,  but  not  the  pro- 
cess-of  change  itself.  While,  therefore,  we  have,  to  some 
extent,  a  certain  basis  of  facts,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
many  theories  arc  current  which  show  the  want  of  know- 
ledge rather  than  the  existence  of  it.  F.  DKLAFIEI,I>. 

Pathol'ogy  [Gr.,  from  iraOo?  and  Aoyot],  the  doc 
trine  of  the  diseases.  Under  this  name  is  comprehend- 
ed the  science  which  treats  of  all  the  diseased  condi- 
tions iThich  affect  the  human  body.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  diseases  of  some  of  the  lower  animals.  We  use  the 
terms  general  pathology,  special  pathology,  surgical  pa- 
thology, medical  pathology,  internal  and  external  pathol- 
ogy, and  comparative  pathology.  By  general  pathology 
we  understand  the  knowledge  of  those  general  principles 
which  govern  all  diseased  conditions.  The  processes  of 
growth  and  decay,  of  inflammation  and  degeneration,  the 
laws  which  govern  the  development  and  spread  of  conta- 
gious and  infectious  diseases — all  belong  to  the  domain  of 
general  pathology.  Special  pathology  applies  these  gen- 
eral principles  in  detail  to  the  study  of  the  laws  and  phe- 
nomena which  belong  to  individual  diseases.  pSurgtcal  or 
external  pathology  treats  of  diseases  affecting  the  exterior 
of  the  body — the  skin,  the  bones,  the  joints,  etc.  Medical 
or  internal  pathology  treats  of  the  diseases  of  the  viscera. 
English  authors  restrict  the  term  "  pathology  "  rather  to 
the  principles  of  medicine  and  surgery,  while  the  French 
include  under  it  also  what  with  us  is  usually  embraced  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  F.  DELAPIELD. 

Pat'knl  (.TotiAXN  RKIXHOLD),  b.  about  1860  of  a  wealthy 
and  influential  family  of  Livonian  nobility;  received  a 
military  education  and  served  as  a  captain  in  the  army. 
but  became  famous  afterwards  as  a  diplomatist,  or  rather 
as  an  intriguer.  Livonia  was  at  that  time  a  possession  of 
the  Swedish  Crown  :  and  in  the  controversies  between  the 
Livonian  nobility  and  the  Swedish  king.  I'alkul  played  a 
conspicuous  part.  Accused  of  rebellion,  he  was  sumu 
to  Stockholm,  but  on  his  arrival  there  ho  soon 
that  the  judgment  wag  sure  to  go  against  him.  He  e- 
to  Courland,  but  was  sentenced  to  death,  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated.  For  some  time  ho  lived  in  Sw  it/.erland 
and  France,  occupied  in  scientific  studies,  but  in  1098  he 
entered  the  sen  ire  i-f  Augustus  1  I.  of  Saxony  ami  Poland, 
and  the  formidable  alliance  which  was  formed  shortly  alter 
;  Charles  Ml.  by  Augustus  II..  Peter  the  (ircat, 
and  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark  was  principally  1'nlknl's 
work.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  ho  could  servo  no  friend 
anil  no  purpose  with  full  faith.  In  17l)->,  Augustus  II.  ar- 
rested him  anil  jolt  him  in  the  dungeons  of  Kiinigstein  : 
and  when  Charles  X If.  made  Patkul's  surrender  one  of 
millions  of  peace.  Augustus  II.  consented.  On  leav- 
ing Saxony  the  Swedes  carried  him  away  with  them,  and 
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Oct.  10,  1707,  he  was  broken  on  the  wheel  and  beheaded  in 
the  convent  of  Kazimierz  near  Posen. 

Pat'more  (COVENTRY  KEARSKY  DiGiiTON).b.  at  Wood- 
ford,  Essex,  England,  July  23,  1823,  son  of  Peter  George 
Patmore,  a  man  of  letters.  The  son  was  assistant  librarian 
in  the  British  Museum  1846-68:  author  of  I'ocms  (1S41), 
Tiniirrlnn  Church  Tomer  (1853),  The  Angel  in  the  Haute  (4 
parts,  1854-62).  and  other  works. 

Pat'mos  [Pu/ino,  called  also  during  the  Middle  Ages 
Palmotn,  "  island  of  palms  "],  one  of  the  ancient  group  of 
the  Sporades,  now  belonging  to  Turkey,  about  30  miles  W. 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  20  miles  S.  of  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  Ramos.  It  is  one  mass  of  rock,  rugged  and  bar- 
ren, about  10  miles  long,  5  miles  broad,  and  L'S  miles  in 
circumference.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  distance  in  going 
from  Beyroot  to  Constantinople.  A  narrow  isthmus  di- 
vides it  into  two  unequal  parts.  Its  chief  port,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  isthmus,  is  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  all  the 
Greek  islands.  The  Romans  used  the  island  as  a  place  of 
banishment.  The  apostle  John  was  sent  there  under  Do- 
mitian,  and  recalled  after  the  tyrant's  death  (Sept.  18,  !)6 
A.  ]).).  The  grotto  where  he  is  said  to  have  written  the 
Apocalypse,  now  covered  by  a  chapel,  is  about  halfway  up 
the  hill  overlooking  the  town.  The  town  itself  is  half  an 
hour  from  the  landing.  High  over  all  stands  the  cele- 
brated monastery  bearing  the  name  of  "John  the  Divine," 
built  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
now  occupied  by  some  50  monks.  The  library  contains 
about  1000  printed  volumes  and  210  manuscripts,  of  littlo 
value.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  rather  more  than  4000, 
are  all  Greeks,  and  have  a  bad  reputation.  They  live  by 
fishing,  boating,  and  doing  agricultural  work,  in  the  season 
of  it,  on  the  continent  or  on  the  moro  fertile  islands. 

B.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Pat'na,  city  of  British  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  285  mi'les  X.  \V. 
of  Calcutta,  and  extends  with  its  suburbs  along  the  river 
for  a  distance  of  7J  miles.  It  is  indifferently  built,  hand- 
some brick  buildings  alternating  with  mud  huts  covered 
with  tiles  or  thatched.  But  it  has  some  manufactures  of 
shawls,  tablecloths,  lacquered  ware,  and,  being  situated  on 
the  East  India  Railway,  it  has  become  the  centre  of  the 
opium-trade.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  Mohammedanism  in 
India.  Pop.  about  300,000. 

Pato'ka,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  co.,  111.,  on  E.  fork 
of  Kaskaskia  River  and  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Pop.  1294. 

Patoka,  tp.  of  Crawford  co.,  Ind.,  on  Patoka  Creek. 
Pop.  1253. 

Patoka,  tp.  of  Dubois  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  3086. 

Patoka,  tp.  of  Gibson  co.,  Ind.,  on  Patoka  Creek  and 
junction  of  Evansvillo  and  Crawfordsvillo  with  Louisville 
New  Albany  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Includes  Princeton,  the 
county-scat.  Pop.  4397. 

Patoka,  post-v.  of  White  River  tp.,  Gibson  co.,  Ind., 
on  the  Evansvillo  and  Crawfordsville  R.  R.  Pop.  SI  I. 

Patoka,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1700. 

Pat'on  (Sir  JOSEPH  NOEL),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Dunfermline, 
Scotland ;  studied  painting  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Lon- 
don ;  became  favorably  known  to  the  public  by  his  etch- 
ings in  illustration  of  Shakspeare  and  Shelley;  gained 
premiums  by  his  fresco  The  Spirit  of  Jteliyitm  (1845)  and 
his  colossal  oil-painting  Chriut  Btanngtht  Crnn  (1847); 
produced  numerous  successful  pictures  illustrating  scenes 
from  the  poets;  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  IS.'ifi, 
queen's  limner  for  Scotland  1865,  and  was  knighted  1867. 
Author  of  Poems  by  a  Painter  and  Spin-drift  (1867). 

Patras',  town  of  Greece  in  the  Morea,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Patras.  is  fortified,  and  has  a  large  though  not  perfectly 
safe  harbor  provided  with  a  mole.  It  is  a  prosperous  and 
well-built  city  and  the  seat  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country.  Its  chief  export  is  currants,  which  are  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  19,641. 

Pa'tria  Potes'tas  (Roman  civil  law),  the  power  given 
by  the  Roman  law  to  the  paterfamilias  or  legal  head  of 
the  family,  over  his  children  and  all  others  who  were  con- 
sidered as  standing  in  the  position  of  children.  The  nmst 
remarkable  feature  of  the  early  Roman  law— the  original 
lex  cn;lis  or  law  for  the  citizen— was  the  fact  that,  so  far 
it  concerned  private  relations,  it  dealt  with  the  heads 

f  families  (patreifamitiai)  only.  Families  were  the  social 
units,  and  their  representatives  were  alone  recognized  by 
the  law,  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  the  private  rights  and  duties 
of  person,  of  property,  and  of  contract.  Each  family,  in 
respect  to  its  internal  affairs  and  the  relations  of  its  mem- 
bers with  each  other,  was  an  independent  jurisdiction,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  paterfamilias,  who  was  its  sole  lawgiver, 
judge,  and  administrator.  In  order  to  maintain  this  cha- 
racter, the  early  Roman  law  clothed  him  with  three  species 


of  authority,  very  similar  in  their  nature  and  extent,  and 
differing  chiefly  in  the  subjects  to  which  they  applied. 
They  were  his  dominical  power — that  over  his  slaves  ;  his 
marital  power  (mama) — that  over  his  wife  by  a  complete 
legal  marriage;  and  his  paternal  power — that  over  his 
children.  This  paternal  power  extended  (1)  to  the  chil- 
dren born  in  lawful  marriage,  continuing  over  the  daughters 
and  the  sons'  daughters  until  their  marriage,  when  they 
passed  from  their  original  family  into  that  of  their  hus- 
bands, but  continuing  over  the  sons  and  their  wives  and 
male  descendants  as  long  as  the paterfamtfia^ lived,  unless 
lost  or  abandoned  in  some  special  manner  provided  for  by 
law;  (2)  to  children  originally  illegitimate  who  had  been 
made  legitimate  by  any  legal  method  ;  (3)  to  persons  in- 
troduced into  the  family  and  made  children  by  '•  adoption," 
which  took  place  when  a  person  already  under  the  power 
of  a  paterfamilias  was  by  him  transferred  into  that  of  an- 
other family  head,  and  thus  became  in  all  legal  respects 
the  child  of  the  latter  ;  (4)  to  those  brought  into  the  family 
and  made  children  by  "  arrogation,"  which  took  place  when 
a  person  not  under  the  power  of  another  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  authority  of  a  put'-rfainiliit  with  the 
same  legal  effects  as  in  case  of  adoption.  The  paternal 
power  of  any  pntri-t'inniliftn  ended  (I)  by  his  death,  when 
each  of  the  sons  became  head  of  his  own  family,  with  a 
like  power  over  his  own  descendants,  and  each  of  his  un- 
married daughters  became  free  from  the  paternal  authority, 
although  subjected  to  that  of  a  tutor  ;  (2)  by  emancipation, 
which  was  a  legal  mode  of  freeing  a  child  and  rendering 
him  completely  mii  jurii;  (3)  by  transferring  a  child  into 
another  family  and  under  the  power  of  its  head  :  and 
finally,  the  paterfnntllfttn  himself  might  be  subjected  to  a 
loss  of  his  legal  character  and  position  by  certain  acts  or 
defaults,  which  produced  the  same  effects  upon  his  capaci- 
ties and  rights  as  would  be  produced  by  his  actual  death. 
During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Roman  law  this  power  of 
the  patei-fnmitiux  within  the  domain  of  private  relations 
was  absolute  over  all  the  persons  to  whom  it  extended.  It 
included  the  right  of  putting  them  to  death,  of  selling 
them,  and  of  complete  ownership  ami  disposition  over  all 
their  property  and  acquisitions.  In  fact,  the  private  status 
of  the  children  in  these  respects  resembled  that  of  slaves. 
The  sons  under  power  could  acquire  and  hold  no  property 
of  their  own;  all  belonged  to  the  pntrrfiimitin*.  and  ail 
their  contracts  and  acquisitions  enured  to  his  benefit  alone. 
These  incapacities,  however,  did  not  extend  to  public 
affairs,  nor  within  the  domain  of  the  public  law.  The  son 
under  power  could  nevertheless  perform  all  the  public 
duties  of  a  citizen  :  he  could  vote,  be  elected  to  any  olliee. 
even  the  highest,  or  hold  any  command  in  the  army,  and 
while  performing  such  official  functions  could  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  his  own  father;  but  within  the  domain 
of  the  private  law  he  had  no  personal  rights.  He  could  con- 
tract a  legal  marriage,  but  the  consent  of  his  family  head 
was  necessary.  These  terribly  severe  provisions  of  the  law 
continued  without  substantial  change  throughout  the  repub- 
lic. Their  mitigation,  however,  commenced  near  its  close 
by  allowing  the  son  to  acquire  property  (called  his  prcu- 
lium)  from  certain  special  sources,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  his  service  in  the  army.  They  were  rapidly 
modified  by  the  notions  of  equity  which  entered  into  and 
reformed  the  jurisprudence  under  the  empire,  and  all 
their  harshest  features  had  disappeared  long  before  the 
codification  of  Justinian.  The  paternal  power  was  finally 
reduced  to  a  conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  natural 
right  and  justice,  and  so  far  as  it  affected  the  persons  of 
children,  it  embraced  merely  the  authority  to  administer 
correction,  to  appoint  testamentary  guardians,  and  to  sanc- 
tion their  marriage.  JOHN  NORTON  PO.UEROY. 

Pa'triarch  [Or.  traTjuapx>]t,  "  father  of  a  race  "  or  "  fam- 
ily"], often  loosely  used  of  any  venerable  person,  but  more 
especially  (1)  in  Bible  history  the  fathers  of  mankind 
and  of  the  Hebrew  people,  from  Adam  to  the  time  of  Moses, 
are  called  patriarchs,  and  their  age  is  called  the  patriarchal 
age.  (2)  The  pontiff  whose  authority  centred  at  Tiberias, 
and  who  ruled  over  all  the  Jews  westward  of  the  Knph rates, 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  till  415  A.  D.,  was 
called  patriarch  of  the  Jews.  (3)  In  church  history,  dur- 
ing the  fourth  century,  patriarch  was  the  title  of  any  and 
every  bishop,  but  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451)  was 
made  the  official  title  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem.  This  system  ex- 
tended only  to  the  Roman  empire.  From  time  to  time 
other  episcopal  dignitaries  have  been  called  patriarchs. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Patri'cian.  The  word  pntrifiu*  in  Latin  is  derived 
from  patfr,  and  by  the  Roman  historians  the  connection 
was  supposed  to  be  that  originally  the  '•'  patricii  "  were  the 
sons  of  the  senators  or  patres.  So  Livy :  ''  Patres  certe  ab 
honore,  patriciique  progenies  eorum  appcllati  "  (Liv.  t.  8). 
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But  doubtless  the  true  explanation  of  the  word  is  th 
fered  by  Mommsen  ;  he  says:  "Whoever  was  begotten  in 
an  illegal  marriage  or  out  of  marriage  was  excluded  from 
the  membonhip  of  the  community.  On  this  account  the 
Human  burgesses  assumed  the  names  of  the  •  father's  chil- 
dren '  I  /.'f/riVi'i'i,  inasmuch  as  they  alone  in  the  eye  of  the 

law  had  a  father."     I  ///"'.  "f  /.'<»«••,  eh.  V..  vol.  i..  p.  li'.l.  Kng. 

trans.)      II  is  certain  that  the  patricians  were  the  original 

burgesses  of  Home,  the  "  populus  Komanus  :"   in  theearli- 

c-  there  was  no  plebeian  c]a~s  inside  the  Mate.     The 

patricians    were  -in  hied    hit rtain    clans.  ,/,nt,*  as  they 

were  called ;  the  geulcs  were  divided  into  families,  and  all 
thc-c  families  were  connected  together  by  certain  religious 
riles  called  tnrrit  i/rnH/i'-i'i.  Attached  to  each  hou-chold 
were  the  slave's  and  the  clients,  the  latter  including  foreign 
refugee-  and  e:nancipatcil  -la  •.  c-.  Sometimes  a  patrician 
would  marry  a  client's  daughter,  in  which  case  the  chil- 
dren resulting  from  the  marriage  would  take  rank  neither 
with  the  patricians  nor  tho  clients;  they  would  have  no 
political  rights,  but  would  bo  independent.  There  were 
many  ways  in  which  a  slate  of  independency  might  boat-  I 
taincd  bv  the  clients:  as.  for  instance,  when  a  patron  'lied 
and  left  no  heir.  Thus  there  soon  arose  in  Rome  a  third 
class,  tin-  plcheians.  To  the  class  so  formed  were  added 
iuau\  citi/cns  among  tho  conquered  tribes  round  about 
Koine:  after  tho  conquest  of  Alba  many  of  their  citi/.ens 
were  brought  to  Home,  only  a  few  being  received  as  bur-  \ 

.  while  tho  majority  joined  the  plcheians.  The  civil 
hi-toi  v  of  Koine  for  more  than  four  centuries  after  the 
foundation  of  the  city  presents  a  constant  struggle  between 
tin'  two  orders  of  patricians  and  plebeians.  At  tho  be- 
ginning of  tho  struggle  the  whole  political,  judicial,  and 
hierarchical  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians;  at 
the  eml  of  it  a  perfect  equalization  had  taken  place.  The 
HIM  great  advantage  gained  by  tho  plebeians  was  tho  es- 
tablishment of  mngi-trates  of  their  own,  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  (495  B.C.),  for  the  solo  object  of  tho  protection  of 
plebeians.  During  the  next  half  century  from  that  date 
rapid  advances  were  made :  intermarriage  between  the  two 
orders  was  sanctioned  :  the  consul-hip  was  for  a  while  dis- 
continued and  the  office  of  military  tribune  established,  to 
which  plebeians  wore  made  eligiblo;  and  a  way  into  tho 
senate  was  prepared  for  the  plebeians  by  throwing  open 
the  quajstorship.  The  patricians,  however,  at  this  date 
still  retained  some  of  the  highest  offices  ;  they  alone  were 
eligible  for  the  augurships  and  the  pontificate.  Further, 
two  new  offices  were  created — offices  of  the  highest  power 
— the  censorship  and  the  pra'torship  of  the  city.  By  the 
coming  of  the  Uauls  (390  B.  c.)  the  work  of  equalization 
was  thrown  back  somewhat,  but  only  for  a  time.  By  the 
l.icinian  Rogations  the  consulship  was  restored,  and  it  was 
definitely  arranged  that  one  of  the  two  consuls  should  be 
a  plebeian.  In  B.  c.  :!.'<!'.  a  plebeian  was  raised  to  the  dic- 
tatorship ;  in  3:"il  the  censorship  was  thrown  open;  the 
prwtiirship  followed  soon  after  ;  and  at  length,  in  300  B.  c., 
the  plebeians  wore  elected  to  the  highest  sacred  offices,  the 
pontificate  and  tho  augurships.  From  this  time  onward 
tho  title  of  patrician  carried  with  it  no  advantages  apart 
from  the  respect  which  was  considered  due  to  high  birth 
and  tho  memory  of  noble  ancestry.  A.  H.  BLM.I.F.N. 

Pat'riek,  county  of  Virginia,  bounded  S.  by  North 
Carolina  und  N.  W.  by  tho  Blue  Ridge.  Area,  485  square 
miles.  ]t  is  mountainous  and  contains  much  mineral 
wealth.  Tho  soil  is  productive.  Corn,  tobacco,  and  live- 
stock are  leading  products.  Cap.  Patrick  Court-house. 
Pop.  10,lfil. 

Patrick  (SAINT),  tho  apostle  and  patron  saint  of  Ire- 
land.   His  baptismal  name  was  .sWrafA  (••  bravo  in  battle"). 
His  birthplace  is  not  certainly  known,  and  his  dates  are 
all  disputed.     He  says  of  himself,  in  his  Cvn/euion,  that 
he  was   horn  ••  in  tho   village  of  Bonavem  of  Tabernia," 
which  some  think  to  have  been  Kirkpatrick.near  Glasgow  j 
in  Scotland,  but  others,  more  probably,  Boulogne  in  North 
ern   France.     According  to  the  chronology  hitherto  most 
generally  accepted,  he  was  b.  about  387  ;  was  a  captive  in  ! 
Ireland  from  UK!  to    IIV.I;  wont  thither  as  a  missionary  in 
I:;L'.  and  d.  Hi, i.     Todd  thinks  he  was  b.  410,  went  on  his  i 
mission  410-42.  and  d.  t',13.     Killen  thinks  he  was  b.  about 
:;;.;.  went  on  his  mission  about  III...  and  d.  465.     The  send- 
ing of  Palladius  by  Pope  ('destine  "  to  the  Irish  believing 
in  Christ."  in  -1111,  was  accordingly  an  act  of  usurpation 
which  miscarried.     Ho  d.  on  the  17th  of  March,  the  day 
now  sacred  to  his  memory.     Ireland  was  then  occupied  by 
a  great  number  of  petty  tribes,  most  of  which  were  evan- 
gelized   by  Patrick.     And   so   well   was  the  work  accoin-  ' 
plir-hcd  that  Ireland  was  known  in  subsequent  centuries  as  j 
the  "  island  of  the  saints."     The  method  employed  was 
that  of  dealing  cautiously  and  gently  with  the  old  pagan- 
ii-m  of  the  people.     The  chieftains  were  first  won  over,  and 
then  through  them  their  clans.     Of  Patrick  himself  much  I 


that  has  been  related  is  fabulous.  But  his  autobiograph- 
ical l'.,,,f,  ,,;.,„  and  his  /.',,,«(/.  i,,  r,,n/fi>n«.  both  of  which 
are  unquestionably  genuine,  reveal  to  us  a  de\  out.  simple- 
minded,  nnlclfcrcd  man.  and  a  nm-t  di-creet  and  encrirclic 
nii--ionarv.  1 1  is  a  \  cry  euriou-  fact  that  in  the-c  w  ri tings 
of  his  we  find  no  mention  of  the  pope,  and  no  trace  of  pur- 
gatory, auricular  confession,  transub-lantiation,  or  worship 
ol 'the  Virgin:  while  salvation  by  faith  and  all  the  related 
doctrines  are  clearly  taught,  i  See  .lame-  llenlhorn  Todrl's 
.\'i.  I'm,-;,!;  (1894),  W.  li.  Killcn'.s  Old  Qa&oKi  ' 
( I.^TI ),  and  W.  1).  Killen'a  Eccltiiuiii< •„/  ll;*t,,ni  of  l,<lt,:i,t 
(2  vols.,  11S75).)  l!.  l>.  ll'rn  tin*  K. 

Patrirk  <  M  U:M:-. :v    A.i.b.  in   New   York   Mar..  ls||: 
graduated    from    the    I'.  S.  .Military    \ca'lent\   and    !•< 
bre\ct  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  .luh.  ,  >•<!  in 

the  I  iori'la  war:  in  the  war  with  Mexico  as  lien.  \Vo.,r- 
chief  oolnluis-ary  :  re-igned  in  1  Sail  and  devoted  hilll-<!t  IM 
farming,  and  was  superintendent  of  the  New  York 
\gih  ultural  Society  and  president  of  tho  Agricultural 
College.  AS  in-pci 'lor  general  of  New  York  he  rendered 
valuable  service  in  organi/ing  volunteers,  and  in  .Mar.. 
IM',:'.  w'as  appointed  brigadier-general  I".  S.  volin:' 
serving  with  McDowell  in  the  Shenan'loah  Valley  and  in 
Northern  Virginia,  and  with  the  army  id'  the  Potomac  at 
South  Mountain  anil  Antictatn.  In  (let.,  1T.L1,  he  was 
made  provost-marshal-general  of  that  army,  and  Mih-e 
quently  of  the  combined  armies  operating  a_ain-t  Rich 
mond  j  and,  after  the  surrender,  of  the  department  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  June,  1865,  ho  again  resigned  his  eoinnii-Mon, 
and  in  1807  became  president  of  the  New  York  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society. 

Patrick  (SiMox),  D.  D.,  b.  at  fiainsborough.  Kngland, 
Sept.  8,  1626;  educated  at  Cambridge:  became  bishop  of 
Chichcster  1G89,  and  of  Ely  1691.  II.  May  :;|,  1707.  Au- 
thor of  a  voluminous  Commentary  mnt  l'>n-<ijilii-nKt  on  the 
Old  Tettament  (10  vols.,  4to,  1695-1710),  and  other  works. 

Patrick  Court-bouse,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Patrick  co., 
Va.,  also  called  TAYLORSVILLE. 

Pa'triot,  post-v.  of  Posey  tp.,  Switzerland  co.,  Ind.,  on 
tho  Ohio  River. 

Patripas'gians  [Lat.  paler,  "father,"  and  pallor,  to 
"suffer"],  or  Monarchians  [Gr.  i*6ros,  "single,"  and 
opx1?.  ''  principle  "],  Antitrinitarians  of  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian Church,  who  either  taught,  or  were  charged  with 
teaching,  cither  expressly  or  by  implication,  that  God  the 
lather  was  incarnated  and  suffered  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  denied  the  doctrine  of  Three  Persons  in  tho 
Godhead,  teaching  only  three  manifestations  of  the  One 
Person.  For  themselves,  they  claimed  that  they  were  em- 
phasizing both  the  unity  of  God  and  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
lit  those  who  held  to  the  heresy  in  its  balder  form,  the  most 
eminent  were  Praxeas  of  Asia  Minor,  who  was  in  Rome 
between  190-200  A.  D.,  Noe'tus,  who  was  excommunicated 
at  Siuvrna  shortly  after  200,  and  the  two  popes,  Zcpbvrinus 
(202-218)  and  Callistus  (218-223).  A  much  finer  type  of 
the  heresy  was  developed  by  Bcryllus  of  Bostra,  recovered 
to  orthodoxy  by  Origen  in  244,  and  by  Sabcllius  of  Ptole- 
mais  in  Egypt,  250-260  A.  D.,  whose  system  has  frequently 
reappeared,  especially  in  Occidental  Christendom. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Pat'ronage  means,  in  general,  the  right  of  making 
appointments  to  vacant  benefices,  but  it  is  commonly  lim- 
ited to  the  right  of  presenting  candidates  to  vacant  ec- 
clesiastical benefices.  As  long  as  the  Christian  Church 
was  chiefly  missionary  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  ques- 
tion of  patronage.  In  tho  district  or  diocese  which  was 
placed  under  his  superintendence  the  bishop  fixed  his 
residence  at  the  religious  house,  where  he  lived  together 
with  a  number  of  priests,  as  many  as  were  sufficient  for 
tho  religious  instruction  of  the  population  of  the  diocese, 
and  tho  whole  establishment  was  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tho  episcopal  treasury.  In  course  of  time  tho 
bishop  at  the  cathedral  church  would  establish  and  endow 
branch  churches  in  his  dioecso  and  nominate  a  priest 
among  the  cpitcopi  citrus,  who  enjoyed  the  revenues  of 
the  parish  endowment.  But  soon,  when  Christianity  he 
came  tho  generally  accepted  religion,  the  bishop  became 
unable  to  provide  his  whole  diocese  with  churches  or  tho 
churches  with  re\  enues.  Private  persons  of  wealth  and 
piety  then  took  the  duty  upon  themselves.  The  count,  the 
baron,  the  lord  of  the  castle  built  on  his  domain  a  church 
and  endowed  it  with  land  or  other  property  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  building  and  the  priest.  He  now  became  tho 
patron  of  this  church  ;  and  he  enjoyed  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating a  person  in  holy  orders  to  be  the  officiating  minister. 
So  tar  the  development  was  natural  and  sound.  The  third 
Lateran  Council  of  1179,  and  also  the  fourth  of  1215,  do- 
creed  that  presentation  by  the  patron,  or  induction,  as  it 
was  called,  was  by  itself  not  sufficient  to  confer  any  ccclo- 
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siastical  benefice,  as  it  referred  only  to  the  temporalities 
of  the  office;  institution  or  investment  with  its  spirituali- 
ties was  furthermore  necessary ;  and  as  this  could  only  be 
given  by  the  Church,  the  bishop,  or  the  pope,  the  patron's 
right  of  appointment  was  thereby  actually  annulled.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  the  pope  claimed  for  himself  the 
patronage  of  all  benefices  whose  incumbents  died  at  the 
court  of  Rome;  and  as  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  of  all 
ranks  and  from  all  countries  who  visited  Rome  was  very 
great,  this  claim  was  of  considerable  importance.  The 
pope  also  gave  dispensations  for  non-residence  and  for 
holding  several  benefices  at  the  same  time,  and  even  as- 
sumed the  right  of  giving  away  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  benefices  before  they  were  vacant — a 
measure  which  roused  general  indignation,  so  much  the 
more  as  it  was  well  known  that  he  sold  them.  In  England, 
under  Edward  I.,  an  act  of  Parliament  made  every  one 
subject  to  heavy  penalties  who  should  venture  to  enforce 
the  authority  of  such  papal  provisions  in  England.  Also, 
France  made  vigorous  nnd  successful  protest.  (See  GAL- 
LICANISM.)  With  the  Reformation  the  patronage  gener- 
ally returned  to  the  original  possessor,  the  founder  of  the 
church.  In  England  it  is  treated  exactly  like  any  other 
piece  of  property :  it  may  be  connected  with  the  manor, 
and  is  then  called  oppciufant  a(Icou:no»,  and  it  may  have 
been  separated  from  it  and  belong  to  a  person,  in  which 
case  it  is  called  owsowton  in  f/rofw.  In  Scotland  it  was 
twice  cancelled  and  twice  re-established ;  it  still  exists 
there,  but  in  a  somewhat  restricted  form.  In  Denmark  it 
was  abolished  by  the  constitution  of  1S48. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  a  secret  order  having  for 
its  object  the  affiliation,  and  promotion  of  the  interests,  of 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  Its  ritual  and  work,  though  mod- 
elled, to  some  extent,  after  those  of  the  Masonic  order  and 
the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  is  simpler  than  either,  and  is 
wholly  subordinate  to  its  main  purpose,  the  advancement 
and  benefit  of  the  great  agricultural  class. 

After  the  late  civil  war  agricultural  interests  all  over  the 
country  were  greatly  depressed.  In  the  South  the  poverty 
of  the  farmers  after  the  war,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
efficient  labor,  the  imperfect  and  ruinous  way  in  which  the 
soil  had  been  cultivated,  and  in  some  sections  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  cultivation,  were  sufficient 
causes  for  this  depression;  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  spread  agricultural 
knowledge,  the  steady  and  alarming  decrease  in  the  yield 
of  cereals  and  other  crops,  indicating  the  near  approach 
of  a  sterility  which  would  render  successful  farming  im- 
possible, and  the  serious  agitation  in  several  of  these  States 
of  the  question,  "  Docs  farming  pay  ?"  showed  the  appre- 
hensions which  were  depressing  agriculture  there;  while 
in  the  West  the  fierce  competition  for  a  market,  the  low 
priceof  grain  and  other  agricultural  products,  the  high  and 
increasing  cost  of  transportation,  the  enormous  prices 
charged  for  agricultural  machinery,  the  high  rates  of  in- 
U'iv>t,  and  the  habit  of  the  farmers,  isolated  as  they  were 
from  all  co-operation  with  each  other,  of  buying  always  in 
the  dearest  market  and  selling  in  the  cheapest, — all  these 
things  had  rendered  farming  an  unprofitable,  or  at  least  a 
precarious,  pursuit.  In  some  of  the  North-western  States 
four-fifths  of  the  farms  were  mortgaged  or  incumbered, 
and  very  often  the  debt  incurred  in  purchasing  agricultural 
machinery  led  to  the  foreclosure  and  sale  at  half  its  value 
of  a  farm,  and  the  farmer  and  his  family  were  compelled  to 
go  still  farther  West  and  take  up  new  lands,  which  in  their 
turn  would  be  forfeited.  This  state  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest led  thoughtful  men,  throughout  the  country,  to  con- 
sider whether  there  was  not  some  way  by  which  these  de- 
pressing influences  could  be  averted  from  the  great  fann- 
ing interest.  Doleful  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
poured  into  the  agricultural  department  at  Washington, 
and  one  of  the  officers  of  that  department,  Mr.  William 
Saunders,  then  superintendent  of  its  gardens  and  conserva- 
tories, a  gentleman  of  Scottish  birth,  of  fine  education  and 
culture,  whose  whole  life  had  been  devoted  to  agricultural 
and  horticultural  pursuits,  and  who  had  some  reputation 
as  an  agricultural  writer,  gave  his  whole  mind  to  tue  ques- 
tion, whether  some  measures  of  relief  could  not  be  adopted 
for  these  widespread  troubles,  which  seemed  likely  at  no 
distant  day  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  nation,  by  causing 
a  very  general  abandonment  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
Though  himself  neither  a  Mason  nor  an  Odd  Fellow,  he 
had  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  progress  of  these 
secret  organizations,  and  became  convinced  that  if  the 
bond  of  union  which  proved  so  effective  in  ensuring  the 
permanency  of  these  orders  could  bo  rendered  available  for 
farmers  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  it  would  go  far  toward  solv- 
ing then  existing  difficulties.  After  mature  consideration 
he  communicated  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  come  to 
his  friends,  Messrs.  0.  II.  Kelley,  J.  R.  Thompson,  and 
William  M.  Ireland,  all  members  of  the  Masonic  order, 


Rev.  A.  B.  Grosh,  a  high  official  among  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  author  of  one  or  more  works  on  that  subject,  and  Rev. 
John  Trimble,  Jr.  All  these  gentlemen  were,  we  believe, 
clerks  or  employes  in  some  of  the  departments  at  Wash- 
ington. None  of  them  were  rich,  though  some  had  small 
farms  in  the  West.  They  were  all  interested  in  the  ideas 
advanced  by  Mr.  Saunders,  and  with  great  unanimity 
labored  together  to  render  them  practical.  After  some 
months  of  labor  and  consultation  they  united  on  a  plan  for 
an  order,  as  yet  nameless,  and  by  Aug.  5,  1807,  had  pre- 
pared their  ritual  and  work  for  the  first  degree.  On  the 
12th  of  that  month,  Mr.  Saunders,  having  occasion  to  go  to 
Western  New  York,  Ohio,  and  the  AV'estern  States,  took 
this  first  degree  with  him,  and  interested  some  of  his  agri- 
cultural friends  in  the  proposed  new  order.  Five  of  these 
— viz.  Messrs.  A.  S.  Moss,  F.  M.  McDowell,  George  D. 
Ilinckley,  Anson  Bartlett,  and  William  Muir — took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  rendered  Mr.  Saunders  efficient 
service,  then  and  subsequently.  Encouraged  by  their  aid  and 
that  of  other  agriculturists,  the  little  coterie  at  Washington 
went  forward  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  completed  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  degrees,  and  gave  the  name  of  "  Patrons 
of  Husbandry"  to  the  order.  On  Dec.  4,  18G7,  nine  per- 
sons, all  of  whom  have  been  named  above  except  Mr.  Ed- 
ward 1*.  Faris  from  Illinois,  met  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Saun- 
ders on  Four-and-a-half  street,  near  the  old  canal,  Wash- 
ington, and  organized  the  National  Grange.  (See  GKANOK.) 
The  following  were  the  officers  elected  :  William  Saunders, 
master;  J.  R.  Thompson,  lecturer;  Anson  Bartlett,  over- 
seer; William  Muir,  steward;  A.  S.  Moss,  assistant  stew- 
ard; Rev,  A.  B.  Grosh,  chaplain:  William  M.  Ireland, 
treasurer;  0.  II.  Kelley,  secretary;  Edward  P.  Faris,  gate- 
keeper. Their  constitution  provided  for  the  admission  of 
women  as  members  of  the  order,  and  also  for  the  election 
of  four  ladies  as  officers,  to  be  designated,  respectively, 
Ceres,  Pomona,  Flora,  and  Lady  Assistant  Steward.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  these  were  elected,  and  also  an  execu- 
tive committee.  Two  or  three  weeks  later  a  subordinate 
grange  was  organized  in  Washington  with  about  OU  mem- 
bers, which  was  made  the  school  of  instruction  for  the 
order.  On  Jan.  1,  18G8,  Mr.  Saunders,  as  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  sent  out  a  circular  to  intelligent  agricul- 
turists all  over  the  country,  sotting  forth  the  considerations 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  order  and  its  purposes 
and  aims.  These,  as  laid  down  in  this  circular,  are  sub- 
stantially the  objects  and  aims  of  the  order  to-day.  Avail- 
ing itself  of  the  secret  formulas  and  ritual  as  a  means  of 
unity  and  permanence  of  organization,  and  of  the  mem- 
bership of  women  and  young  people  of  both  sexes  to  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  meetings  of  the  granges,  and  to  ele- 
vate their  character,  its  main  objects  were  declared  to  be 
the  promotion  of  unity  and  co-operation  among  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  and  the  diffusion  of  a  higher  measure  of  general 
intelligence  and  culture,  as  well  as  of  special  knowledge  on 
agricultural  subjects  and  political  economy  generally.  The 
introduction  of  political  topics  and  the  discussion  of  any 
subject  connected  with  partisan  politics  was  prohibited, 
but  all  methods  of  intellectual  culture,  whether  by  readings, 
recitations,  essays,  orations,  or  music,  were  to  be  adopted, 
and  social  culture  was  also  to  be  encouraged  so  far  as  was 
compatible  with  good  order.  In  subsequent  circulars  Mr. 
Saunders  urged  the  importance  of  the  formation  of  grange 
libraries,  composed  of  standard  and  valuable  books  of  ref- 
erence on  all  subjects.  The  full  development  of  the  plans 
of  co-operative  purchasing  and  selling  came  later,  as  wo 
shall  gee  presently. 

The  early  progress  of  the  order  was  exceedingly  slow. 
Mr.  Saunders's  excellent  circular  (which  with  other  ex- 
penses had  involved  the  National  Grange  in  an  indebted- 
ness of  $150)  seemed  destined  to  produce  no  effect.  They 
had  the  one  subordinate  grange  in  Washington,  but  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  .March  pas-rd  and  there  was  no  an- 
swer announcing  the  formation  of  another  grange.  On 
Apr.  1,  18G8,  Mr.  Kelley,  having  resigned  his  clerkship  in 
the  post-office  department,  set  out  on  a  mission  to  estab- 
lish subordinate  granges.  He  was  to  have  $2000  salary, 
provided  he  could  organize  a  sufficient  number  of  granges 
to  receive  that  sum  in  the  way  of  fees.  He  organized  four 
granges  during  that  month,  and  after  arriving  in  Minne- 
sota, where  he  had  a  small  farm,  six  more.  He  remained 
in  Minnesota  till  Jan.,  1S71,  diffusing  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  order,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  a  number  of  prom- 
inent agriculturists  to  unite  with  it.  Mr.  Saundcrs  and 
his  associates,  in  Washington  meantime  were  not  idle.  Emi- 
nent citizens  uf  several  of  the  Southern  States  became  mem- 
bers and  powerful  advocates  of  the  order,  and  a  number 
of  agricultural  periodicals  undertook  its  advocacy.  Its 
progress  was,  however,  still  slow;  to  the  eleven  existing 
granges  of  Jan.  1,  1869,  39  were  added  in  that  yeur  and 
38  in  1S70.  When  Mr.  Kelley  returned  to  Washington  in 
Jan.,  1871,  to  become  the  secretary  and  executive  officer 
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(if  the  National  Orange,  there  were  at  most  not  more  than 
88  subordinate  anil  .'I  State  grange-  in  c\i-tencc.  In  1S7I, 
125  mure  wore  added.  The  Kubieon  was  now  passed.  In 

tlio  West  and  South  tho  importiin ind  value  of  the  order 

were  beginning  to  be  ew-lent.  In  IS7U.  lllill  new  granges 
were  c-tablished  :  in  1*7.'!,  SliUM:  in  l>7  t,  about  11,000; 
and  in  1>7.">  as  iniiny  more.  The  whole  number  of 
active  granges  (of  course  some  had  become  defunct)  in 
Nov..  1-7.,.  »as  alionr  :;M.IHHI,  ami  the  member-hip  \erv 
nearly  l'..'jllO,llllll.  There  art-  now  Start1  and  Territorial 
granges  in  nearly  every  Slate  and  Territory.  Alaska.  Ari- 
zona, anil  tho  Indian  Territory  being,  we  believe,  the  only 
exceptions,  and  (here  are  a  large  number  nt  granges  in 
Canada  and  the  maritime  pr<>\  inces.  The  benefits  w  Inch 
these  organi/ations  have  conferred  nn  the  agricultural  com 
inunily  cannot  he  e-timated  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  tlie 
States  where  they  are  must  numerous  they  have  complclclv 
revolutionized  the  condition  of  the  fanners  and  their  fam- 
ilies. In  1S70  and  IS7I  mo-t  of  tlie  farmers  were  in  debt, 
usually  for  agricultural  machinery,  and  in  addition  to  pav- 
ing exorbitant  prices  for  mowers,  reapers,  cultivators,  dr., 

they  were  paying  from  15  to  1'j  per  cent,  intere-l   on  th 

purchases,   ami   their  notes  were  a  lien   on   their   farms. 
Their  grain  or  other  produce  was  shipped  to  Chicago.  .Mil 
waukec.  or  St.  Louis,  rated  as  \o.  '2  or  No.  ::.  and  paid  lor 
at  the  lowest  price,  mainly  in  goods  at  the  higlie-i  | 
anil  whatever  the  amount  of  their  crops,  they  could   not 
r  their  liahilit  ie-.     Now.  through  the  co-operative  man- 
agement id'  Ihe  State  ami  subordinate  granges,  and  in  some 
instance's   of  county   councils  organized    for   this   purpo-c. 
most  of  them  are  out  of  debt . ;  their  agricultural  machinery 
.-•cuing  machines,  mu-ical   instruments,  hooks,  and  | 
ions  and  clothing,  are  purchased  for  cash  at  from  l!.'i  to  iio 
per  cent,  discount  from   the  prices  they  formerly  paid;  if 
there  is  any  new  and  improved  method  of  cultivating  any 
crop,  any  change  in  the  markets  lor  what  they  produce,  it 
i.s  promulgated  in  their  monthly  meetings,  and  all  know  it 
at   once:  ami   by  a  system  of  agencies  and  exchanges  the 
grain.  Hour,  potatoes,  fruit,  wool,  and  packed  meats  of  the 
North  wc-t.  tin'   rice,  cotton,  and  sugar  of  tho  South  and 
South-west,  arc  sold  in  the  great  markets  of  Boston.  Ncu 
York.  Philadelphia,  Ilaltimore,  and  New  Orleans  without 
the  intervention  of  middlemen,  and  foreign  groceries,  dry 
goods,  sewing  -machines,  musical  instruments,  books,  and 
other  articles  returned  to  the  sellers  at  the  lowest  wholesale 
prices ;  and  where  these  are  not  needed,  the  money-value 
of  their  goods.    These  farmers  and  their  wu.s  and  daugh- 
ters, instead  of  being  mere  drudges,  now  find  time  for  in- 
tellectual and  social  culture,  for  which  the  grange  often 
furnishes  abundant  resources.    In  some  sections  the  house- 
hold wants  are  supplied  by  grange  co-operative  stores;  in 
others  they  liavo  an  arrangement  with  tho  merchants  by 
which,  purchasing  through  the  grange,  they  obtain  a  lib- 
eral discount   from  retail  prices.      In  some  of  tho    grain 
States  the  State  or  county  granges  or  councils  own  their 
elevators,  and  inspect,  weigh,  and  ship  the  grain  them- 
selves, paying  no  tribute  to  the  grain  speculators.     If  it 
is  objected  that  by  these  arrangements  for  dispensing  with 
middlemen  us  far  as  possible,  and  selling  in  tho  highest 
and  purchasing  in  the  lowest  market,  they  are  subverting 
the  laws  of  trade,  the  Patrons  reply  that  "they  aro  not  re- 
sponsible for  that ;  that  if  they,  after  submitting  so  long  to 
the  old  rule  of  soiling  in  the  lowest  and  buying  at  the  high- 
est market,  have  at  last  come  to  tho  conclusion  that  their 
duty  to  themselves  and  their  families  requires  them  to  re- 
verso  tho  process,  and  they  choose  to  conduct  their  own 
business,  and  dealing  with  every  man  for  ready  money, 
with  the  strictest  honesty,  secure  to  themselves  some  of 
the  profits  which  formerly  went  into  the  purses  of  those 
who  cared  only  to  make  money  out  of  them,  they  aro  not 
blameworthy,  and  those  persons   who   complain  can,  by 
turning  their  own  attention  to  the  culture  of  tho  soil,  them- 
selves reap  tho  same  advantages. 

We  have  said  that  the  founders  of  the  order  had  made  it 
a  part  of  its  fundamental  law  that  the  order  should  not  in- 
termeddle with  political  questions.  Tillers  of  the  soil  of  all 
political  parties  and  of  none  are  equally  welcome  in  tho 
order,  hut  they  must  bring  into  it  no  discussion  of  partisan 
politics  or  of  party  measures  under  the  penalty  of  expul- 
sion. The  great  principles  of  political  economy  and  of  na- 
tional existence  and  well-being  aro  not. prohibited.  It  has 
been  often  intimated  by  politicians  and  political  editors 
that  this  fundamental  law  was  violated;  that  such  or  suoh 
a  measure  was  supported  by  tho  granges :  that  the  legisla- 
tion hostile  to  railroads  in  some  of  the  North-western  States 
was  the  result  of  the  interference  of  the  order  with  the  elec- 
tions ;  and  that  certain  candidates  for  judges,  governors, 
l:.  S.  Senators,  or  members  of  Congress  have  he, -n  desig- 
nated and  supported  by  the  1'atrons  as  a  body.  Suoh  state- 
ments, in  their  broadest  sense,  are  untrue.  We  hazard 
nothing  in  saying,  that  in  no  national,  State,  or  subordi- 
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nate  grange  in  tho  II.  8.  has  any  action  ever  been  taken 

(or  or  against  any  political  measure  or  any  candidate  of 
either  party,  nor  has  any  que-tion  of  parly  politics  eier 

di-eu..-,.d  in  the  grunge-room,  liut  the  mcml, 
the  order  are  cilir.cn.-  as  well  as  1'alrons.  and  they  have  as 
citizen*  their  preference-  f.ir  candidate-,  which  thev  have 
me  right  a-  any  other  citi/cn  to  e\pre.-s  at  the  polls. 
That  as  fanners  they  should  ,1,-irc  that  the  railroad.-  might 
be  prohibited  from  charging  e\ i\  e  ireight  for  their  pro- 
was  natural,  and  in  tho-,  States  where  a  largo  pro- 
portion id'  the  faimei-  arc  m.  n.L,  i  -  of  the  order  it  was  \erv 
natural  that  such  measure-  and  the  ioc, i  who  were  pledged 
for  them  should  be  supported  by  the  fanning  olMI,  and  as 
a  consequence  by  a  large  number  of  patron-,  liut  this  wa.s 
totally  irrespective  of  their  connection  with  the  order.  In- 
deed, in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  where  the 
most  stringent  re.-trictions  were  placed  upon  railroads  the 
order  was  not  very  numerous  at  the  time  this  action  was 
enforced,  and  the  general  -cntiment  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers and  ollicei-  of  th -der  was  oppn.cd  in  it.  1,1  (),,, 

/;,,/„,„/,•„„  ,,f  the  National  I I  range  which  met  at  St.  Louis 
in  Feb..  1874,  the  following  pas. ages  refer  c-pecially  to  ||IM 
subject  :  ••  No  grange,  if  true  to  its  obligations,  can'  11 

|  political  or  religious  ,(uc,-iions  nor  call  political  n  ,.„ 

lions,  nor  nominate  candidates,  nor  even  discuss  their 
merits  in  it-  meetings.  Vet  the  piinciples  we  teach  nude- 
lie  all  true  politic-,  all  true  .-tate-man-hip.  and.  if  properly 
'  carried  out.  will  tend  to  purify  the  whole  political  atmo- 
sphere of  our  country.  For  we  seek  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.  ...  It  should  always  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  every  Patron  of  Husbandry  that  the  office  should 
j  seek  the  man.  and  not  the  man  the"  ollirc.  .  .  .  Wo  desire 
n  proper  equality,  equity,  and  fairne-s.  protection  for  tho 
weak,  restraint  upon  the  strong:  in  short,  justly-distrib- 
uted burdens  and  justly  -distributed  power." 

AVe  have  said  very  little  in  regard  to  the  organization 
and  ritual  of  tho  order,  because  we   regaid  the-e  a-  mat- 
ters of  minor  importance,  and  intended  merely  to  bind  thu 
members  together  more  effectually  for  the  grand  objects 
of  the  organization.     Still,  a  few  words  of  description  of 
the  plan  of  organization  may  not  be  out  of  place.    Though 
the  National  Grange  was  first  in  the  order  of  time,  tho  sub- 
ordinate grange  is  really  tho  unit  of  the  organization.     A 
subordinate  grange  must    have    at  least    Ij  members,  of 
whom    not  less  than    4    should    be  women.     A   complete 
grange  must  have  13  officers — viz.  a  master,  overseer,  lec- 
turer, steward,  assistant  steward,  chaplain,  treasurer,  sec- 
retary, and  gate-keeper — all  men;  Cores,  Pomona,  Flora, 
and  Lady  As-i-tant  Steward — all  women.    These  have  each 
their  appropriate  insignia  of  office  and  their  well-defined 
duties.     There  is  also   an    executive   committee  of  three 
members.     The    officers  of  the  grange   aro   addressed  as 
••  Worthy."     Every  member  of   the   grange  must   be    in- 
ducted into  the  first  four  degrees  of  the  order  before  tak- 
ing part  in  its  work  or  business.     All  business  meetings 
are  confined  to  the  fourth  degree.     The  meetings  of  the 
subordinate  grange  are  held  monthly  or  oftener,  and  may 
determine  upon  such  measures  as  shall  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  grange  and  its  members.     The  members  of  the 
grange  are  bound  to  render  fraternal  aid  to  each  other,  to 
warn  each  other  of  danger,  to  stand  by  each  other  with- 
out violation  of  the  laws,  and  to  aid  each  other  in  penury 
or  distress.     The   grange  when  fully  organized   has   its 
meetings  for  literary  and  scientific  improvement,  and  those 
for  social  culture  and  enjoyment.    (2)  In  those  States  where 
the  co-operative  feature  of  the  order  has  been  most  fully 
developed  there  aro  county  or  district  organizations  called 
granges  or  councils,  which  conduct  the  secular  business, 
buying,  selling,  shipping  of  produce,  etc.,  for  the  subordi- 
nate granges  which  they  represent.     These  granges  are 
held  in  the  fifth  degree,  and  are  composed  of  masters  and 
past  masters  of  subordinate  granges  and  their  wives  who 
are  matrons,  and  also  of  from  1  to  3  fourth-degree  mem- 
bers of  each  subordinate  grange  elected  thereto.     Dispen- 
sations for  these  councils  issue  from  the  State  grange.    (3) 
The  State  grange  is  composed  of  masters  of  the  subordi- 
nate granges  and  their  wives  who  are  matrons ;  past  mas- 
ters, and  their  wives  who  are  matrons,  are  honorary  mem- 
bers, but  have  no  vote.    It  has  the  same  number  of  officers 
as  the  national  and  subordinate  granges,  and  an  executive 
committee  of  five.     It  issues  dispensations  to  district  and 
subordinate  granges,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  and  genorally  legislates  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings for  the  subordinate  granges  and  for  the  good  of  the 
order.    Its  sessions  are  always  held  in  the  fifth  degree.    (4) 
The  National  Grange    is    composed  of  masters  of  State 
granges  and  their  wives  who  have  taken  the  fifth  degree, 
or  Pomona ;  past  masters  and  their  wives  are  honorary 
members,  but  not  entitled  to  vote.     Its  officers  are  chosen 
for  three  years,  and  it  has  an  executive  committee  of  three 
members,  who  are  charged  with  tho  general  business  in- 
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terests  of  the  order,  its  discipline  and  management.  It 
meets  annuallv.  Its  meetings  are  conducted  in  the  sixth 
degree,  Flora  or  Chanty.  There  is  a  seventh  degree,  to 
which  all  members  of  the  National  Grange  who  have  served 
one  year  may  bo  admitted  on  application.  It  is  called 
Ceres,  or  Faith,  and  has  charge  of  the  secret  work  of  the 
order,  and  forms,  upon  occasion,  a  court  of  impeachment 
for  the  trial  of  officers  of  the  National  Grange.  Its  mem- 
bers are  honorary  members  of  the  National  Grange,  but 
are  not  entitled  to  vote.  L.  P.  BHOOKETT. 

Pattagumpus,  post-v.,  Penobscot  co.,  Me.    Pop.  94. 

Pat'ten,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Penobscot  co.,  Me.,  has  3 
churches,  several  schools,  an  academy,  1  hotel,  and  1  weekly 
newspaper.  P.  704. 

Patten  (DAVID),  D.  D.,  b.  Oct.  15, 1810;  graduated  at 
AVeslevan  University  in  1834;  principal  of  the  academy  at 
Wilbraham,  Mass.,  1834 ;  held  various  Methodist  Episco- 
pal pastorates  in  New  England ;  was  presiding  elder  of 
the  Providence  district  1852-53  ;  professor  of  theology  in 
the  Biblical  Institute,  Concord,  N.  II..  1854-06  :  became  in 
1867  professor  of  homiletics  and  pastoral  theology  in  the 
theological  school  now  connected  with  Boston  University. 

Patten  (GEORGE  W.),  b.  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  aboutlSOS; 
graduated  at  Brown  University  1825,  and  at  U.  8.  Military 
Academy  1830,  when  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant 
of  infantry,  lieutenant-colonel  1S02;  served  in  the  Florida 
war  and  war  with  Mexico,  losing  a  bund  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
Apr.  18,  1847.  In  1864  ho  was  retired  from  active  service. 
Author  of  Annif  Mannnl :  Tacl!>-»  and  Drill.  A  collection 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  18C7. 

Pat'tensville,  v.,  Bloomfleld  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  0.    P.  38. 

Pat'tcrson,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Croton  River  and  the  Harlem  R.  R.  Pop.  1418. 

Patterson,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Caldwell  co.,  N.  C.    P.  789. 

Patterson,  tp.  of  Orange  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  1092. 

Patterson,  tp.  of  Darke  co.,  0.     Pop.  978. 

Patterson,  tp.  of  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  74. 

Patterson,  post-b.  of  Milford  tp.,  .luniata  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Juniata  Hiver  and  Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.  P.  659. 

Patterson  (CARI.M.E  POLLOCK),  son  of  D.  T.,  b.  at 

ShicMslmro'.  liny  of  St.  Louis.  Miss..  Aug.  24,  1810;  ap- 
pointed midshipman  Sept.,  1830 ;  joined  the  frigate  Brandy- 
wine  in  October,  and  served  in  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron;  in  Feb.,  1836,  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  the  line-of- 
battle  ship  Delaware,  carrying  his  father's  (lag  as  commo- 
dore;  was  passed  midshipman  June,  1836;  entered  and 
graduated  from  Georgetown  College,  Ky..  with  diploma  as 
civil  engineer  early  in  1S3S:  joined  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 
and  served  until  1841;  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  V.  S. 
brig  Boxer  cruised  in  the  West  Indies  until  Jan.,  1844; 
again  in  Coast  Survey  in  1845,  and  conducted  a  hydro- 
graphic  party  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  took  command  of 
Pacific  mail  steamship  Oregon  in  Jan.,  1850  ;  resigned  as 
lieutenant  in  the  navy  Sept..  l*.i"..  and  remained  on  the 
Pacific  coast  until  Mar.,  1861,  in  private  business  and  in 
command  of  steamships  running  from  Panama  to  1'uget 
Sound.  In  May,  1S01,  hydrographic  inspector  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey,  and  so  continued  until  Feb.  17,  1874,  when  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  that  work. 

Patterson  (D  \N-IKL  TOD),  b.  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  6,  1786;  appointed  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1800; 
attached  to  the  frigate  Philadelphia  when  that  vessel  ran 
on  a  reef  near  Tripoli  in  Oct.,  1803,  and,  being  defenceless, 
surrendered  to  a  flotilla  of  Tripolitan  gunboats.  Patterson 
remained  a  prisoner  until  peace  was  concluded  in  1805; 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1807,  and  to  that  of 
master-commandant  in  1813.  In  1814  he  commanded  naval 
forces  nt  New  Orleans,  and  for  able  co-operation  with  Gen. 
Jackson  in  defending  that  city  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress. He  commanded  the  flotilla  which  captured  and  de- 
stroyed the  forts  and  other  defences  of  Lafitte  the  pirate 
on  the  island  of  Barataria  ;  was  appointed  captain  in  Feb., 
1815;  commanded  the  frigate  Constitution  1826-28  in  the 
Mediterranean;  Kcrved  as  navy  commissioner  1828-32; 
commanded  the  Mediterranean  squadron  1832-36;  and 
from  1836  was  commandant  at  the  navy -yard,  Washington, 
where  he  d.  in  1839. 

Patterson  (Rcr.  JAMES),  b.  in  South  Carolina  1773; 
d.  in  North  Carolina  July  1,  1858  ;  entered  the  ministry  in 
the  South  Carolina  Conference  in  1795;  labored  very  'effi- 
ciently in  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia, 
and  did  much  to  check  the  schism  occasioned  bv  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Rev.  James  O'Kelly.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Patterson  (JAMES  W.),  b.  at  Henniker,  N.  H.,  July  2, 
1823;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1848;  professor  of 
Mathematics  in  that  college  1854-59,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  professor  of  astronomy  and  meteorology  ;  secretary 


of  the  board  of  education  of  New  Hampshire  1858-61 ;  in 
Congress  1862-66;  U.  S.  Senator  1867-73. 

Patterson  (Gen.  Jons),  b.  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
1744;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1762;  became  a  lawyer ; 
removed  to  Lenox.  Mass.,  1774;  was  a  member  of  the  first 
and  second  provincial  congresses  of  Massachusetts  1774-75 ; 
raised  a  Berkshire  regiment  of  minute-men  and  started  for 
Cambridge  within  eighteen  hours  of  receiving  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington  ;  took  part  in  the  disastrous  expedition 
against  Canada  and  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton ;  was  appointed  brigadier-general  Feb.  21,  1777;  ren- 
dered important  services  at  the  battle  of  Stillwater;  was 
present  at  Burgoyne's  surrender  and  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth  :  remained  in  service  throughout  the  war ;  was  en- 
gaged in  the  suppression  of  Shay's  rebellion  1786;  settled 
soon  afterwards  at  Lisle,  Broome  co.,  N.  Y. ;  became  a 
county  judge,  member  of  the  State  legislature,  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1801,  and  of  Congress  1803-05. 
D.  at  Lisle  July  19,  1808. 

Patterson  (ROBERT),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Ireland  May  30, 
1743;  removed  to  Philadelphia  1768;  became  in  1774  an 
instructor  in  Wilmington,  Del. ;  was  an  officer  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary army  ;  was  for  a  time  vice-provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  its  professor  of  mathematics  1779- 
1814;  became  director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  1805;  president 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  D.  at  Philadelphia 
July  22,  1824.  Author  of  The  Nentoninn  System  (1808) ;  of 
an  Arithmetic  (1819),  and  of  many  scientific  papers;  also 
editor  of  several  volumes  of  the  scientific  writings  of  Fer- 
guson, John  Webster,  Alexander  Ewing,  etc. 

Patterson  (Col.  ROBERT),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1753; 
emigrated  to  Kentucky  1775;  settled  near  Dayton,  0., 
1804;  was  the  original  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  of  one-third  of  the  site  of  Cincinnati,  0. ;  partici- 
pated in  Col.  Clarke's  three  expeditions  against  the  Western 
Indians  1778-82.  being  colonel  in  the  latter;  participated 
in  Bowman's  expedition  against  Chillicothc  1779  ;  was  sec- 
ond in  command  to  Daniel  Boone  at  the  battle  of  the  Lower 
Blue  Lick  Aug.  19,  1782,  and  in  Logan's  campaign  against 
the  Shawnees  1786.  D.  near  Dayton  Aug.  5,  1827. 

Patterson  (ROBERT),  b.  in  Tyrone  co.,  Ireland,  Jan. 
12,  1792;  at  an  early  age  came  to  the  I".  S.,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  very  successful  merchant  of  Philadelphia. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico  he  was  appointed 
a  major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  service  of  the  U.  ^., 
:iud  commanded  a  division  under  Gen.  Scott,  taking  part 
in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.  On  the  breaking  out  of  civil 
war  in  1861  he  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  U.  S. 
;is  major-general  of  Pennsylvania  troops  assembled  under 
the  President's  first  cull  oil  the  States  (Apr.  15,  1861)  for 
75.000  men  for  three  months.  Commanding  the  force  on 
the  Potomac  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harper's  Ferry,  op- 
posed to  the  Confederate  force  under  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston, 
lie  was  charged  with  neutralizing  that  force  and  preventing 
its  junction  with  Bcauregard  at  Manassas  Junction.  But 
Johnston  succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction,  his  advance 
reaching  Manassas  on  the  20th,  the  battle  of  Bull  Run 
ensuing  the  next  day.  (See  BULL  Rux.)  On  the  expiration 
of  his  commission  (July  27,  1861)  Gen.  Patterson  was 
mustered  out  of  service.  He  has  since  resided  in  the  city 
of  his  adoption.  Philadelphia,  one  of  her  most  honored  and 
influential  citizens,  and  one  of  the  largest  mill-owners  iu 
the  U.  S.  His  advanced  age  does  not  debar  him  from  the 
closest  personal  attention  to  his  immense  manufacturing 
interests,  nor  from  still  finding  pleasure  in  the  rites  of  a 
generous  hospitality. 

Patterson  (ROBERT  SI.),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia 
1786,  a  son  of  Dr.  Robert  Patterson  (1743-1824);  gradu- 
ated in  1804  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  took  his 
medical  degree  in  180S;  studied  chemistry  under  Davy; 
became  professor  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and 
mathematics  in  his  alma  mater;  occupied  a  chair  in  the 
University  of  Virginia  1828-35:  was  director  of  the 
Mint  at  Philadelphia  1835-53;  author  of  addresses,  scien- 
tific papers,  etc.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  5,  1854. 

Patterson  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  sea  of  Irish  pa- 
rents in  1745;  was  reared  in  New  Jersey  :  graduated  at 
Princeton  1703  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1789  ;  was  attor- 
ney-general of  New  Jersey  1770— 86  ;  member  of  the  na- 
tional constitutional  convention  1787  ;  II.  S.  Senator  1789- 
91 :  governor  of  New  Jersey  1 794  ;  revised  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey  1798-99,  and  was  a  justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court 
from  1794  to  his  death  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9,  1806. 

Patterson's,  tp.  of  Alamancc  Co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  717. 

Pat'tersonville,  post-v.  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  La.,  on 
the  Bayou  Teche,  near  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

Patteson  (  JOHN  COLERIDGE),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London.  Eng., 
Apr.  1.  1827  :  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford;  became 
a  fellow  of  Merton  1850,  curate  of  Alfington  1852 ;  went  in 
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1854.  with  Bishop  Selwyn.  to  New  Zealand,  where  ho  la- 
bored as  iv  missionary  until  1861,  when  he  was  made  bishop 
of  the  Mclanc-ian  1-land-;  spent  tin-  remainder  of  his  life 
visiting  the  islands  under  his  episcopal  charge,  and  en- 
deavoring to  suppress  tin-  kidnapping;  of  the  natives  to  be 
carried  to  (jucfiislaiid.  :md  »:i-  killed  on  tin-  island  of 
Santa  Cm/,  by  the  Mela  nc-iau-.  Sept.  L'll,  1S7I.  His  Life 
has  been  written  by  Miss  ('.  .M .  Yonge  (2  volfl.,  London, 
I  *7  1 1  and  liy  Francis  Awdry,  The  Start/  vf  a  Fellua-Sol- 
<//.•/•  i  I 

Pat'ti,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Messina,  situated  on 
two  hills  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  gulf,  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  Tin-  Tiiix-thit*.  now  nailed  the  .V««.i,  enter*  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea  a  mile  and  a  half  K.  of  the  town.  It  seems 
prolcihle  that  1'atti  was  originally  a  suburb  or  outpost  of 
the  ancient  '/'iiiiliin'iliin.  the  name  of  which  is  still  pre-crv  cd 
in  the  little  hamlet  Tindari.  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
stately  ruins  of  the  old  tontl.  The  famous  sanctuary  of 
Maria  Sa  minima  towers  above  the  poor  village  and  brings 
its  yearly  throng  of  devotees.  Patti  itself  was  made  nil 
.pal  sei-  by  Roger  in  111(11.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Turks.  It  is  now  a  flourishing 
p  lace,  a  n.  I  its  manufactures  and  commerce  are  considerable; 
300  vessels  enter  the  port  annually,  and  the  tunny  fisheries 
also  contribute  to  its  prosperity.  Pop.  in  1874,8191. 

1'ntti  (Ai>Ki.ivA  MARIA  Cr,onis-i>A ).  h.  nt  Madrid  Apr. 
!i.  1*13:  was  educated  at  New  York,  where,  on  Nov.  21. 
IS.V.I.  she  made  her  debut  as  a  singer  in  Donizetti's  Lifin 
iii  Itn/niiKi-nKior.  On  May  14,  18IJ1,  she  made  her  tirst 
appcaraneo  in  London  in  f.n  .\'fni>itn/ilntlit,  and  next  year, 
Nov.  Hi,  ISI12.  she  appeared  at  Paris  in  the  same  role.  She 
afterwards  sang  alternately  in  Paris,  London,  and  St. 
Petersburg  with  great  success.  July  29,  18(i8,  she  married 
in  London  the  marquis  de  C'aux. 

Pat'tison  ((!RAXVIM.K  SHARPE),  M.  D.,  b.  1791  near 
(llasgow,  Scotland;  became  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  the 
Andersonian  University :  held  successive  professorships 
of  Anatomy  in  Baltimore,  Mil.,  Medical  College,  in  Lon- 
don University,  in  the  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia,  and 
Isio  ;»l  in  the  University  of  New  York.  Author  of  pro- 
fessional writings.  D.  in  New  York  Nov.  12,  1851, 

I'attison  (  ROBERT  EVKIIETT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Benson.  Vt.. 
Aug.  19,  ISHI);  graduated  at  Amherst  1826;  was  tutor  in 
Columbian  College,  D.  C. ;  ordained  to  the  Baptist  minis- 
try at  Salem,  Mass.,  1829  ;  became  in  1830  pastor  of  the 
I'irst  church,  Providence,  R.  I.:  held  a  professorship  in 
\Vater\ille  College,  Maine,  of  which  he  was  president 
is.'lii-io  and  ]s.,:;-J7;  was  professor  of  theology  in  the 
theological  school  at  Covingtnn,  Ky..  18.1(1-18;  held  a 
chair  in  the  Newton  (Massachusetts)  Theological  Institu- 
tion 1818-53  ;  was  for  a  time  president  of  the  Oread  Insti- 
tute, Worcester.  Mas*.,  and  in  1871  became  a  professor  in 
the  Chicago  University.  Author  of  a  Comiiifiituri/  tin  K/ilie- 
tfnni  (1859)  and  of  published  addresses,  reviews,  etc.  D. 
Nov.  21,  1874. 

l';it  Ion,  tp.  of  Ford  Co.,  111.     Pop.  2726. 

Patton,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1193. 

Patton,  tp.  of  Centre  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  721. 

Pat'ton  (Rev.  SAMI-EI.),  D.  I).,  b.  in  South  Carolina 
Jan.  27,  1797;  d.  in  Knoxville,  Tonn.,  Aug.,  1854:  filled 
important  stations  in  Tennessee  and  Holston  conferences 
for  thirty-five  years;  was  editor  of  the  Holilau  Chriilian 
Adrocnle  at  the  time  of  his  death.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

I'm  n\  'ciil ,  post-v.  of  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md.,  on  Pa- 
tnxent  Hiver,  at  the  junction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac with  the  Annapolis  and  Klk  Ridge  R.  R. 

Patuxent,  tp.  of  St.  Mary's  co.,  Md.     Pop.  1935. 

Patuxent  River  rises  18  miles  E.  of  Frederick,  flows 
S.  S.  K.  and  S.,  and  falls  at  last  into  Chesapeake  Bay  by  a 
wide  and  deep  estuary.     Its  valley  is  very  narrow,  a 
river  is  for  many  miles  a  navigable  tidal  stream,  abound- 
ing in  oyster-beds  of  great  value. 

Pal /.HIM  ,  town  of  Central  America,  state  of  Guate- 
mala, has  5000  inhabitant. 

Pail,  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
liassc-  rvrciices.  is  must  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
l!a\e  du  Pail,  with  beautiful  promenades  presenting  most 
striking  views  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  has  a  remarkable  old 
castle  built  by  (iaston  do  Foix  in  136:!,  in  which  llenrv 
IV.  was  born,  several  good  educational  institutions,  linen 
and  paper  manufactures,  and  an  active  trade  in  wine,  hauls, 
leather,  fruits,  and  corn.  Pop.  24,800. 

Paul  (Svivri,  the  apostle,  b.  at  Tarsus,  the  capital 
of  Ciliria,  of  Jewish  parents,  but  a  Roman  citizen,  and 
educated  partly  in  his  native  city,  which  contained  cele- 
brated schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  partly  in  Jeru- 
salem. \\herohebecametho  pupil  of  Gamaliel.  We  first 
hear  of  him  as  present  at  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and 


a  passionate  adversary  of  Christianity.  With  a  commis- 
sion from  the  Sanhedrim,  he  was  on  the  way  to  Damascus 

to  stir  up  persecutions  there  too.  when  a  vision  overtook 

him,  and  lie  became  at  once  converted  to  Christianity.     He 

1   to  Arabia,  where  be  remained  tor  three  yearn  in 

solitude.      He  then    returned   to    Damascus,  and   began  to 

S  reach  then1,  in  .Jerusalem,  and  in  Tarsus.  Subsequent  1\ . 
arnabas  brought  him  to  Antioch,  and  from  this  eitv. 
having  made,  a  new  visit  to  Jerusalem  in  4  I.  he  stai  led  ..M 
his  three  great  missionary  journeys.  The  first,  on  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  liarnabas,  included  A-ia  .Minor, 
Pamphylia.  Pi.-idia,  and  Lyeaonia.  and  ended  about  51. 
The  second,  on  which  he  was  accompanied  bv  Silas,  ex- 
tended to  Kuropo:  Philippi.  Tlics-alonica.  Athens,  and 
Corinth  were  vi-iled.  The  third,  which  commenced  about 
M.  embraced  nearly  the  same  district-,  and  terminated  at 
Kpbcsns.  whore  the  apostle  remained  two  years.  From 
Kphcsns  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem;  hut  in  order  to 
him  from  the  fury  of  the.  Jewish  population,  the  captain 
of  the  Roman  guard  sent  him  to  C;e-arca,  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  governor,  and  here  be  was  detained  in 
prison  two  years.  Having  appealed  to  the  emperor,  he 
was  sent  to  Home,  where  be  arrived  in  01,  milfrring  ship- 
wreck at  Melita.  In  Rome  he  was  treated  kindly  and 

allowed  to  dwell  "for  two  whole  vcars  in  his  own  hired 
hou<e,"  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  lie  ever  obtained  his 
freedom.  It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  be  made 
journeys  both  to  the  Kusl  and  West.  and.  returning  to 
Koine,  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  persecutions  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  about  67.  (On  the  life  and  Epistles  of  Paul 
see  the  works  of  Conybeare  and  Howson.  I.euin.  P.aur,  the 
histories  of  the  apostolic  Church  by  Neander.  Schatl.  l.an^c, 
and  the  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Kpistles.) 

Paul  I.,  POPE,  a  Roman,  who  succeeded  his  brother, 
Stephen  III.,  in  757,  and  d.  at  Rome  June  28,  787.  He 
was  an  able  prelate,  and  strengthened  the  papal  author- 
ity in  spite  of  its  numerous  enemies. —  P.tri.  II.  (I'i.t,,, 
/Inrlin),  b.  at  Venice  Feb.  26,  141S:  became  bishop  of 
Cervia.  and  in  1440  a  cardinal;  was  chosen  in  Mi'.l  to 
succeed  Pius  II.  He  first  gave  the  red  gown  and  but 
to  the  cardinals.  Ho  preached  a  crusade  against  George 
Podichrad.  king  of  Bohemia,  who  favored  the  Hussites. 
D.  at  Rome  July  28,  1471.— PAI-L  III.  (Alejandro  Far- 
ne»e),  b.  at  Canino  Feb.  29,  1408;  became  a  cardinal 
1493,  bishop  of  Montefiascono  1499,  and  succeeded  Cle- 
ment VII.  as  pope  in  l.i  it.  Ho  pursued  with  address  and 
vigor  his  two  chief  aims  in  life,  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Farnese  family  and  the  suppression  ol  heresy.  Among  the 
prominent  events  of  his  important  pontificate  were  the 
excommunication  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England  1538,  the 
approval  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  1540,  and  the  convocation 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  1545.  D.  at  Rome  Nov.  10,  1549. 
— I'Ari,  IV.  (Cum  Pictro  Cnraffa),  b.  at  Capriglio  Juno28, 
I47ti;  became  bishop  of  Chiete  1507;  was  nuncio  to  Lon- 
don, and  later  had  a  high  public  office  at  Madrid  ;  became 
archbishop  of  Brindisi  1518;  founded  the  Theatines  1524  ; 
became  cardinal  1536;  succeeded  Marcellus  II.  a»  pope 
1555  ;  joined  France  in  the  war  for  the  conquest  of  Naples 
from  Spain  1555-57  ;  strove  for  the  elevation  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  impolitic  course  regarding  England  and  (ier- 
many  strengthened  the  Protestant  cause.  He  was  bit- 
terly hated  by  the  common  people  of  Rome  on  account  of 
his  austere  rule.  D.  at  Rome  Aug.  18,  1559. — PAI  t  V. 
[I'nni'Un  l!nryhe*r\  b.  at  Rome  Sept.  17,  1552;  became 
legate  to  Spain  and  cardinal  1596;  succeeded  Leo  XI.  as 

!)ope  1605.  This  pontificate  was  marked  by  the  interdict 
aid  upon  Venice,  the  close  of  the  Molinist  controversy,  the 
establishment  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  and  the 
orders  of  the  Ursulines  anil  the  Visitation,  and  by  great 
activity  in  the  work  of  missions  in  heathen  regions.  I>.  at 
Rome  Jan.  28,  1621. 

I'uiil,  czar  of  Russia,  b.  at  St.  Petersburg  Oct.  1,  17.' I  ; 
was  the  son  of  Peter  III.  and  Catharine  1 1.  Hated  bv  both 
his  parents  and  abused  by  his  mother,  he  bore  everytbiug 
patiently,  and  in  1796  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  (.'iith- 
arinc's  death.  He  immediately  set  about  to  reverse  her 
policy  in  every  particular.  His  reign  began  well.  Kos- 
ciusko  and  the  other  Polish  prisoners  were  liberated  and 
treated  with  generosity.  In  17IKM800  his  troops  served 
in  Italy  and  Switzerland  against  France ;  but  in  1800  ho 
changed  sides,  embraced  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  and  chal- 
lenged to  personal  combat  any  prince  who  refused  to  join 
him  in  a  league  against  Great  Britain.  Meanwhile,  the 
puerilities  and  tyrannies  of  his  home  rule  begot  a  strong 
popular  discontent,  and  he  was  murdered  in  his  bed- 
chamber  by  his  nobles  Mar.  24,  1801.  Paul  had  some 
generous  qualities.  His  own  family  he  treated  with  a 
kindness  before  almost  unknown  in  the  Russian  imperial 
house.  He  intended,  it  is  said,  to  ^ive  Poland  her  freedom 
and  autonomy;  but  his- feeble  intellect,  his  scanty  educa- 
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tion,  and  an  absurd  and  almost  insane  self-conceit  led  him 
into  many  acts  of  tyranny. 

Paul  (GABRIEL  R.),  b.  in  Missouri  Apr.,  1813;  gradu- 
ated from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  became  brevet 
second  lieutenant  of  infantry  July,  1834;  served  with  his 
company  in  the  Florida  war;  in  the  war  with  Mexico  was 
wounded  at  Ccrro  Gordo  and  made  brevet  major  for  Cha- 
pultepec.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  was 
major  of  the  Sth  Infantry,  stationed  in  New  Mexico  ;  in 
Dec.,  1861,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  4th  New  Mexico 
Volunteers ;  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
Sept.,  1862,  he  was  assigned  to  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  participated  in  the  battles  of  Fredcricksburg,  Chan- 
ccllorsville,  and  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  so  severely 
wounded  by  a  rifle-ball  as  to  completely  destroy  his  sight. 
Appointed  colonel  of  the  14th  Infantry  in  1804,  he  was  in 
1865  retired  on  that  rank ;  but  in  1806  Congress  granted 
him  the  full  pay  and  allowances  of  a  brigadier-general. 

Paul  (VINCENT  DE),  b.  at  Pony,  Gascony,  in  1576,  in 
humble  circumstances  ;  received  his  first  instruction  from 
the  Franciscan  friars  at  Acqs :  studied  afterwards  at  Tou- 
louse ;  took  holy  orders  in  1600,  and  was  captured  in  1605 
by  pirates  on  a  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Narbonne,  and 
carried  as  a  slave  to  Tunis.  In  1607  he  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  escape  ;  visited  Rome  and  then  Paris  ;  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  ex-queen  Margaret  of  Valois,  and 
in  1622  chaplain  to  the  galleys  at  Marseilles  ;  repaired  in 
liiL'7  to  Paris,  where  he  developed  an  extraordinary  activ- 
ity in  the  establishment  and  management  of  charitable 
institutions,  hospitals,  asylums,  etc.,  and  in  the  founda- 
tion of  religious  fraternities,  the  Lazarists,  the  Sisters  of 
CHARITY  (which  see);  was  a  member  of  the  "council  of 
conscience,"  by  which  all  ecclesiastical  preferments  were 
distributed.  1).  at  St.  Lazare  Sept.  27,  1660.  He  was 
beatified  by  Benedict  XIII.  in  1729,  and  canonized  by  Cle- 
ment XII.  in  1737. 

Paul'ding,  county  in  N.  W.  Georgia.  Area,  400  square 
miles.  It  is  broken  by  wooded  mountain-ranges,  contains 
iron,  limestone,  and  other  valuable  minerals,  and  has  fer- 
tile valleys,  producing  cotton,  corn,  etc.  Cap.  Dallas. 
Pop.  7639. 

Paulding,  county  of  Ohio,  bounded  W.  by  Indiana. 
Area,  414  square  miles.  It  is  level,  fertile,  and  in  part 
covered  by  wooded  swamps.  Corn,  wheat,  and  lumber  are 
the  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  the 
Toledo  Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.,  the  Auglaize  and  Mau- 
mce  rivers,  and  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal.  Cap.  Paul- 
ding.  Pop.  8544. 

Paulding,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  Miss.    Pop.  262. 

Paulding,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Paulding  co.,  0.,  on 
Crooked  Creek,  in  an  agricultural  region,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.  Pop.  448. 

Paulding  (Admiral  HIRAM),  son  of  John,  b.  in  Wcst- 
chester  co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11, 1797  ;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  a 
midshipman  Sept.  1,  1811;  was  engaged  in  MeDonough's 
victory  on  Lake  Champlain  ISM  ;  became  lieutenant  lsli> ; 
accompanied  Com.  Porter  in  his  cruise  against  the  West 
Indian  pirates  1823:  became  captain  1844;  suppressed  an 
intended  expedition  against  Nicaragua,  headed  by  William 
Walker,  1857  ;  became  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list  1861 ; 
was  in  command  of  Brooklyn  navy-yard  1862-65;  rendered 
valuable  service  in  equipping  vessels  for  active  employment 
in  the  navy  and  in  protecting  public  property  during  the 
riots  of  1803.  and  became  governor  of  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
val Asylum  1866. 

Paulding  (JAMES  KIRKE),  b.  in  Pleasant  Valley,  Dutch- 
ess  co.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1779,  the  son  of  an  active  but  un- 
fortunate Revolutionary  patriot  of  Dutch  descent.  The 
son  received  a  scanty  training  in  school,  and  in  early  life 
removed  to  New  York  City,  where  his  sister  had  married 
William,  an  elder  brother  of  Washington  Irving,  with 
whom  he  became  associated  in  the  authorship  of  Salma- 
gnndi  (1807),  but  the  second  series  of  Salmnyundi  (1819) 
was  by  Paulding  alone  ;  became  in  1814  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  ;  was  secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
navy  1838-41,  and  for  twelve  years  was  navy  agent  in 
New  York  ;  was  a  facile  essayist  and  humorist,  and  author 
of  numerous  works,  among  which  were  novels,  political 
pamphlets,  poems,  etc.  The  best  of  his  writings  are  The 
J)utchman'»  Fireside  (1831),  a  powerful  and  well-written 
novel,  and  a  valuable  Life  of  WaMngton  (1835).  D.  at 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  6,  1860. 

Paulding  (JOHN),  b.  in  New  York  1758 ;  served  through 
the  Revolutionary  war,  being  three  times  taken  prisoner ; 
was  one  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andre,  for  which  service 
he  received  from  Congress  a  silver  medal,  inscribed  on  one 
side  "Fidelity"  and  on  the  other  "  Vineit  Amnr  Patris," 
and  was  granted  an  annuity  of  S200.  D.  at  Stoatsburg, 
N.  Y,,  Feb.  18,  1818.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was 


erected  at  Peekskill  over  his  remains  in  1827  by  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  his  name  has  been 
given  to  one  of  the  N.  W.  counties  of  Ohio,  his  companions, 
Van  Wart  and  Williams,  having  been  similarly  honored. 

Pau'li  (GKORG  RKIXROLI>),  b.  at  Berlin  May  25,  1823; 
studied  philology  and  history  at  Berlin  and  Bonn  ;  lived 
in  Great  Britain  from  1847  to  1855,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor in  history  at  Rostock  in  1857,  at  Tubingen  in  1859, 
at  Marburg  in  1867,  and  at  Gottingen  in  1870,  Besides 
several  minor  essays  on  various  subjects,  and  some  larger 
works  relating  to  the  history  of  England,  he  wrote  Konig 
Alfred  lind  seine  Ktellunff  in  dcr  trench  ifttte  Entjlttnds  (Ber- 
lin, 1851).  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Wright 
(London,  1852),  and  Bildermu  Alt-England  (Gotha,  1860), 
translated  into  English  by  E.  C.  Ott6  (London,  ISfil). 
The  sharp  criticism  to  which  he  subjected  the  policy  of  the 
government  of  Wurtemberg  in  a  review  in  the  Preunsisclie 
Jahrbiirliern  (1860)  occasioned  his  removal  from  Tubingen 
to  Marburg. 

Pauli'cians,  a  Christian  sect  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
originated  in  Armenia  probably  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enth century,  but  the  origin  of  their  name  and  the  sources 
of  their  peculiar  views  are  enveloped  in  obscurity.  They 
rejected  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints,  explained 
the  sacraments  spiritually,  maintained  no  priesthood,  and 
acknowledged  only  the  New  Testament  as  authoritative. 
After  spreading  quietly  in  Armenia  for  about  two  centuries, 
though  now  and  then  persecuted  by  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
the  empress  Theodora  (841-855)  undertook  to  suppress  the 
sect.  More  than  100,000  are  said  to  have  been  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  rest  were  exiled.  Some  fled  to  the  Saracens, 
others  to  the  Bulgarians,  and  in  Bulgaria  remnants  of  the 
sect  were  found  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century.  By  Ro- 
man Catholic  writers  the  Paulicians  arc  generally  brought 
into  connection  with  the  Manichaeans,  though,  as  it  would 
seem,  without  sufficient  reason. 

Pauline  Congregation.     Sec  PIARISTS. 

Paul'ist  Fathers,  or  The  Congregation  of  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle,  a  missionary  society  of  priest"  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  in  1858  by  Rev. 
Isaac  Thomas  Hecker,  and  approved  by  Pope  Pius  IX. 
They  are  chiefly  men  who  have  abandoned  Protestantism. 
The  mother-house  is  in  New  York. 

Paiillinia.     See  GUARANA. 

Pau'lus  (HEINRICH  EBBRHAR])  GOTTI.OB),  b.  at  Leon- 
berg  near  Stuttgart,  Wurtemberg,  Sept.  1,  1761  ;  studied 
Oriental  languages  and  theology  at  Tubingen,  Gottingen, 
London,  and  Paris,  and  was  appointed  professor  in  1789 
at  Jena,  in  1803  at  Wiirzburg.  director  of  the  department 
of  public  worship  and  education  in  1808  at  Bamberg,  in 
1809  at  Nuremberg,  in  1811  at  Ansbach,  but  moved  in  the 
same  year  as  professor  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  d.  Aug.  10, 
1851.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  representatives 
of  the  rationalistic  theology  in  its  historico-critical  phase ; 
but  although  his  flat  and  barren  principle  often  led  him 
to  the  adoption  of  hypotheses  and  explanations  which  even 
his  contemporaries  found  ridiculous,  his  integrity  and 
courage,  his  sharp  and  acute  judgment,  and  his  great  learn- 
ing did  good  service  on  many  occasions  and  commanded 
general  respect.  The  most  remarkable  among  his  numer- 
ous works  are  Ctavis  iiber  die  Paalmen  (1791);  Clnvin  iiber 
den  Jesniaa  (1793)  ;  Commentnr  iifter  da*  JVeue  Testament  (4 
vols.,  1800-07) ;  Leben  Jeiu  (1828)  ;  Ejcegetinehes  Handburh 
iiber  die  drei  entcn  Ei-anijelien  (3  vols.,  1830-33);  Schel- 
ling's  Lecturer  on  Hei'elation,  icith  Critical  Note*,  which 
implicated  him  in  a  lawsuit  (1843) ;  Skizzen  aus  meiner 
Bildnngs-  und  Lebens-geachichte  (1839). 

Pniilns  (Lucius  JEMIUUS),  surnamcd  Macedonicus, 
b.  at  Rome  about  230  B.  r.,  a  son  of  the  consul  of  the  same 
name,  who  fell  at  Cannaj  216;  was  prjetor  in  191  j  com- 
manded afterwards  as  pro-consul  in  the  province  of  Further 
Spain,  where  he  put  down  a  formidable  insurrection  and 
defeated  the  Lusitanians;  was  consul  the  first  time  in  181, 
and  a  second  time  in  168;  censor  in  1(H.  D.  in  100. 
During  his  second  consulship  he  finished  the  third  Mace- 
donian war  by  his  brilliant  victory  over  Perseus  at  Pydna. 
The  Macedonian  kingdom  was  broken  up  into  four  inde- 
pendent republics  with  aristocratic  governments,  standing 
under  the  protectorate  of  Rome  and  paying  a  part  of  the 
land-tax  into  the  Roman  treasury.  Also,  the  affairs  of  the 
other  Greek  states  in  Europe  were  regulated  at  the  same 
time  by  a  Roman  commission  under  the  presidency  of 
Paulus. 

Pan'lus  ICirincta,  a  famous  Greek  physician  and 
author,  b.  in  jEgina  at  an  unknown  date,  but  Abulfaragius 
places  him  in  the  seventh  century  A.  i>.,  which  is  probably 
correct.  His  De  Re  Medico  Libri  fieptem  had  great  in- 
fluence among  European  and  Arabian  physicians  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  several  Latin  and  Arabic  versions  were 
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made.  Of  the  Ureek  text  the  edition  of  IJL'S  i  Venice)  and 
>  arc  complete.  The  Sydenham  Society  pub- 
lished (London.  1S47)  an  improved  edition  of  Francis 
Adams's  complete  translation,  with  abundant  notes,  in  3 
vols.  8vo.  Several  other  works  of  Paulus  are  mentioned 
by  old  writers. 

Paulus  Uiaconus,  or  Levita,  b.  at  Cividale  in 
Friuli  about  730  ;  educated  at  the  Lombard  court  at  I'avia  : 
became  tutor  to  the  daughter  of  King  IJesiderius,  for  whom 
he  compiled  his  lli*t»riit  ll<muin<i,  parts  of  which  are  given 

in    Muratori's    /trrinii   ll'ilicnruin    S'-r> jilnr, -<r,  vol.  i.  (Milan, 

I  7'."*i  :  was  nrdaincd  dcac  >n,  not  later  than  763;  entered 
the  mona--tcrv  of  Monte  Casino,  whence  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  Charlemagne  in  7M  ;  lived  afterwards  for  several 
\  cars  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  where  he  collected  his 
HoMiliaritf,  which  was  often  reprinted  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  and  translated  into  German  and  Span- 
i-li.  and  wrote  his  tl^itfi  fpitvtporwn  M>tt>nxiitni,  printed 
in  Perth's  Mitnnmrittu  fii'i-mttiu'ir  //iVonVvi,  vol.  ii.  (Han- 
over, ls'_'7i;  made  an  abridgment  of  I'estiis'-  Ii>  X/I/JM'/I- 
rnlinnr  Yrrluirum  (sec  KKSTTS)  ;  returned  to  Monte  Ca-ino 
in  7S7.  I),  there  about  7U7.  His  last  and  most  import- 
ant work  was  his  [)<-</i*tin  /.'Hif/ofxird'n-11/it  LiJiri  VI.,  which 

ends  at  71 1.  and  is  published  in  the  above-mentioned  col- 
lection bv  Muratori,  and  in  Hint,  llutth.  Vnndtil.  et  Lonyo- 
biiril.,  ab  11.  (Irotio  (Amstenlam,  1655). 

Paul  Veronese.    See  CA<II.IARI. 

Paul'ville,  v.  of  Salt  River  tp.,  Adair  CO.,  Mo.    P.  100. 

Pau'pack,  tp.  of  Wayne  en.,  Pa.     Pop.  nil!. 

Pau'perism  is  said  not  to  be  a  word  derived  from  the 
Latui  through  the  Norman-French,  but  to  have  arisen  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  to  ex- 
pre-s  a  condition  of  things  which  was  modern  and  charac- 
teristically Knglish.  It  describes,  in  one  aspect,  that  de- 
graded condition  of  poverty  where  the  habit  of  self-support 
and  the  attending  mental  state  of  self-respect  have  been 
much  impaired  and  lost — a  condition  in  which  the  lowest 
\  ices  arc>  bred,  and  which  gradually  degenerates  into  men- 
tal and  physical  weakness  and  extinction.  In  a  more  gen- 
eral sense,  pauperism  merely  describes  the  settled  condi- 
tion of  large  masses  of  people,  who  are  more  or  less  de- 
pendcnt  101  the  alms  of  the  community  for  their  support. 
It  is  not  poverty  simply  :  it  is  that  degree  of  penury  which 
demands  public  aid,  and  which  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
dependence,. 

I'mif  Lntr*  in  A'»,//'(M'f. — Laws,  for  compulsory  charity, 
or  the  so-called  '•  Poor  Law  "  of  England,  date  back  from 
Henry  VIII.  Before  and  during  his  reign  the  breaking 
up  of  the  feudal  system,  the  dispersion  of  noblemen's  re- 
tainers, and  the  destruction  of  tne  monasteries  had  turned 
adrift  very  many  dependent  persons,  who  were  obliged  to 
support  themselves,  and  who  often  foil  into  groat  poverty. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rise  of  prices  consequent  on  the 
large  introduction  of  the  precious  metals  from  America 
into  Europe  pressed  heavily  on  the  working-classes.  Much 
pauperism  was  in  consequence  created.  The  statutes  for 
relief  usually  contained  a  preamble,  stating  that  these  laws 
were  passed  "to  the  intent  that  valiant  beggars,  idle  and 
loitering  persons  may  bo  avoided,  and  the  impotent,  feeble. 
and  lame  provided  for  which  are  poor  in  very  deed,"  thus 
early  indicating  the  different  treatment  to  be  given  to  vol. 
untary  and  involuntary  poverty.  These  statutes  of  Henry 
VIII.  rendered  each  locality  responsible  for  the  rapport 
of  its  own  poor,  and  regulated  the  giving  of  alms.  The 
impotent  poor  were  to  be  sent  to  the  place  where  they  were 
b  'i'n,  but  the  able-bodied  were  to  be  sot  to  work  ;  and  if 
they  did  not,  accept  it.  they  were  to  be  severely  punished. 
In  regard  to  alms. giving,  money  was  to  be  collected  in  each 
parish  by  voluntary  subscriptions:  but  if  these  were  re- 
.  there  were  modes  of  compulsory  collection  bv  min- 
islr.'s  ;in.l  churchwardens.  Anyone  giving  alms  privately 
rendered  himself  liable  to  a  fine  equal  to  ten  times  the 
amount  of  what  he  had  given  away.  No  tax,  howeier, 
was  laid  for  compulsory  charity  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  celebrated  43  Elii.  c.  2  is  the  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  poor-rates.  This  act  for  the  first  time  gave 
every  one  a  legal  right  to  claim  relief.  In  order  to  obtain 
funds  for  the  affording  of  this  relief,  the  local  authorities 
were  empowered  to  lay  a  tax  on  all  real  property.  Such 
as  land  and  houses.  Overseers  were  to  be  appointed,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  the  collection  of  rates  and  the 
administration  of  relief.  Apart  from  these,  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  law  were  the  legal  recognition  of  the  primarv 
liability  of  children,  parents,  and  grandparents  to  sup- 
port one  another,  the  obligation  of  able-bodied  paupers  to 
work  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  relief,  tb  .  relief 

of  the  aged,  impotent,  and  poor  "unable  to  work,"  and  the 
apprentice-hip  of  poor  children.  The  great  defect  of  the 
act,  apart  from  its  publishing  to  the  poor  their  "  right  of 
relief,"  was  that  it  threw  on  the  parochial  authorities  the 


responsibility  of  finding  work  for  the  unemployed — a  pro- 
vision which,  without  the  "  workhouse  test.  '  did  so  much 
to  demorali/o  the  working-chis>e-  of  Kngland  previous  to 
the  reforms  of  1H34.  To  carry  out  the  art.  the  local  au- 
thoritie-  were  obliged  to  otabli-h  workhouses  and  hospi- 
tals: and  finally,  in  17:.'.",  i '.i  (ieo.  1.  e.  7),  a  union  of 
parishes  was.  empowered  to  build  a  workhouse,  and  the 

offer  of  residence,  it'  not  -|ited.  was  a  bar  to  relief.    The 

"workhouse  test"  for  a  time  diminished  pauperism:  but 
gradually  the  management  of  these  workhouse-  clrirm 
eratcd  :  they  became  mere  asylums  for  the  idle  and  worth 
•'  else  parish-manufactories  managed  in  the  inicrc-t 
of  individuals.  The  poor  relief  became  discredited,  and 
out-door  relief  was  cnromairrd  both  by  public  opinion  and 
by  legislation.  At  length,  in  I  >1 ...  the  workhouse  test  was 
altogether  abolished  and  no  able-bodied  laborer  was  r»m 
polled  to  enter  the  workhouse,  and  justices  were  empowered 
to  distribute  money-alms  to  the  poor  at  their  own  home-. 
If  wages  in  any  parish  were  below  what  was  considered  a 
reasonable  maintenance,  the  local  authorities  were  empow- 
ered to  grant  "allowances"  or  to  supplement  wages.  Very 
strict  laws  of  "settlement"  also  were  passed,  forbidding  the 
free  migration  of  poor  laborers  from  one  parish  or  county  to 
another.  The  poorest  class  of  laborers  were  in  consequence 
kept  in  their  own  localities,  a-  they  had  no  motive,  or  even 
the  power,  to  go  where  their  labor  might  be  in  demand. 
Parochial  relief  became  a  vast  system  of  indiscriminate 
alms-giving:  the  independent  workman's  condition  was 
often  inferior  to  that  of  the  pauper.  An  artificial  stimulus 
was  given  to  population  by  increasing  the  parish-allowance 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children,  and  immorality 
was  encouraged  by  the  parish  granting  more  money  for  an 
illegitimate  than  a  legitimate  child.  Pauperism  became  a 
paying  prot'esMnri,  and  was  sometimes  followed  by  several 
generations  of  the  same  family.  With  increased  depend- 
ence of  the  poor  increased  immorality  and  disorder  re- 
sulted ;  and  finally,  in  1832,  riots  and  incendiary  fires  be- 
came of  common  occurrence  in  the  districts  where  pauperism 
was  most  rife.  The  distributors  of  relief  became  also  de- 
moralized, and  various  forms  of  peculation  were  discovered 
among  them.  The  cost  of  pauperism  also  increased,  and 
in  some  districts  the  taxes  absorbed  all  that  remained  from 
the  produce  of  the  soil  after  the  expenses  of  cultivation 
were  paid.  Many  of  the  clergy  gave  up  their  land,  and 
much  fertile  land  was  thrown  out  of  tillage.  Many  Eng- 
lish authorities  maintain  that  the  old  Poor  Law  nearly 
ruined  the  country,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under 
it  the  evil  of  pauperism  had  reached  gigantic  dimensions. 
In  1832,  however,  a  commission  of  inquiry  was  appoint- 
ed by  Parliament,  whose  labors  resulted  in  the  celebrated 
Poor  Relief  act  of  1834,  the  basis  of  the  present  poor-law 
sy>trm  of  England,  and  in  a  report  still  a  standard  of  au- 
thority and  reference  in  all  discussions  on  this  subject.  l!y 
the  act  of  1834  a  central  controlling  body  was  established 
with  extensive  powers  in  regard  to  the  relief  and  manage- 
ment of  the  poor.  The  workhouse  test  was  renewed,  the 
granting  of  •*  allowances  "  in  aid  of  wages  was  abolished, 
the  appointment  of  paid  overseers  was  provided  for  and  an 
official  audit  of  accounts  secured.  Illegitimacy  was  sought 
to  be  checked  by  making  the  father  responsible  for  the 
support  of  the  child  instead  of  paying  the  mother,  as  had 
been  the  rule.  The  laws  of  settlement  were  made  much 
more  easy,  so  that  laborers  could  move  with  more  freedom 
from  one  parish  to  another.  The  general  drift  of  the  leg- 
islation was  in  favor  of  in-door  relief  as  opposed  to  out- 
door relief,  especially  as  regards  able-bodied  paupers.  Its 
influence  was  to  lead  the  industrial  classes  to  rely  on  their 
own  labor  rather  than  on  the  rates.  There  were  some 
hardships  at  the  first  execution  of  the  law,  when  families 
were  refused  out-door  relief,  but  these  gradually  righted 
themselves.  The  laboring  classes  became  freed  from 
tact  with  the  pauper  class,  and  their  relations  with  em- 

I  plovers  were  put  upon  the  universal  customary  footing. 
It  has  now  become  exceedingly  rare  outside  of  London  for 
parish  authorities  to  administer  out-door  relief  to  able- 
bodied  paupers.  Under  the  new  act  the  cost  nf  paupcri-m 
diminished  remarkably,  the  annual  expenditure  falling 
from  £6,750,000  in  the  five  years  preceding  the  passage  of 
the  act  to  £4.500,000,  while  the  average  cost  per  heail  of 
the  whole  population  fell  from  8«.  to  fi».  and  5«.  An  even 
more  stringent  act  was  passed  in  Ireland  in  1838,  which 
entirely  super^eiled  .,ut-door  relief  by  workhouse  relief. 
which  was  adhered  to  till  the  famine  of  1H47,  when  its  re- 
strictions were  for  a  time  thrown  down.  At  present  out- 
door relief  is  grantol  much  less  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

I   In  Scotland  an  act  was  pa-.-e.i  in  |s|.",.  which  allowed  out- 

!  door  relief  even  more  than  it  was  permitted  under  the 
English  Poor  Laws.  This  is  believed  to  have  planted 
among  the  Scotch  population  many  of  the  evils  of  pauper- 
ism :  and  numcrou  '  workhouses  have  been  obliged  to  bo 

,  built  in  order  to  obviate  its  evils  and  apply  tho  workhouse 
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teat.  In  England  the  act  of  18.34  and  the  regulations  fol- 
lowing it  remain  practically  unextended,  but,  at  the  flame 
time,  unrestricted.  Under  it,  despite  the  improvement  on 
the  former  state  of  things,  a  gigantic  pauperism  remains, 
or  a  population  of  998,484  paupers  in  1873  in  England  and 
Wales,  out  of  a  total  population  of  22,704,000,  making  one 
person  in  23  a  pauper.  It  is  true  that  this  pauperism  is 
diminishing,  as  will  appear  in  the  statistics  on  a  following 
page.  In  three  years  before  1873  there  was  a  decrease  of 
1 '.1 1,000,  or  18J  per  cent.,  in  the  number  of  paupers,  being  a 
decrease  of  7  per  cent,  in  out-door  cases  and  of  20i  per 
cent,  in  in-door,  these  estimates  not  including  lunatics  and 
vagrants  relieved  by  the  poor-rates.  In  one  year  (1873) 
there  was  a  decrease,  as  compared  with  the  preceding,  of 
54,126,  or  6  per  cent. 

Out-door  and  In-door  Relief. — Many  of  the  English  au- 
thorities are  inclined  to  attribute  the  enormous  extent  of 
pauperism  in  England  to  the  out-door  relief  granted  still 
under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  act,  and  hold  that  if  out- 
door relief  were  entirely  cut  off  there  would  be  a  marvel- 
lous diminution  of  pauperism.  This  is  apparently  a  theo- 
retical view,  which  facts  do  not  sustain.  It  is  true  that  in 
Ireland  the  in-door  paupers  are  to  the  out-door  in  the 
proportion  of  nearly  5  to  1,  while  in  England  the  out- 
door are  to  the  in-door  as  8  to  l,and  in  England  1  in  25  is 
a  pauper,  while  in  Ireland  the  proportion  is,  according  to 
Prof.  Fawcett,  1  in  74,  or,  more  exactly,  1  in  90.  But  it 
would  be  necessary  to  inquire  how  much  of  the  diminution 
of  pauperism  in  Ireland  is  due  to  the  immense  emigration 
which  has  been  relieving  the  country,  and  how  much  its 
extent  in  England  to  the  Poor  Law  on  the  one  side  and  the 
very  unequal  distribution  of  property  on  the  other.  The 
American  system  is  to  mingle  out-door  and  in-door  relief, 
which  seems  more  judicious  than  the  absolute  exclusion  of 
the  former.  It  often  happens  that  a  little  relief  given  ju- 
diciously by  a  relieving  officer  in  a  small  community  will 
keep  a  family  suddenly  stricken  by  misfortune  from  abso- 
lute dependence.  The  residence  in  an  almshouse  degrades 
and  pauperizes,  and  on  no  account  should  children  ever  be 
kept  long  in  a  poorhouse,  but  should  speedily  be  appren- 
ticed or  placed  out.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  every  commu- 
nity that  no  member  of  it  should  acquire  the  habits  of  pau- 
perism. No  disease  is  sn  dangerous.  For  that  reason  it 
may  often  be  better  for  a  village  or  small  town  to  spend 
considerable  sums  in  out-door  relief,  rather  than  have  a 
portion  of  the  population  accustomed  to  the  degradation 
and  dependence  of  the  almshouse. 

Out-door  relief  in  large  communities  by  public  authori- 
ties is,  however,  extremely  dangerous,  both  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  deserving  character  of 
the  claimants  and  because  it  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  mis- 
used as  a  means  of  bribery  and  corruption.  The  true  prin- 
ciples would  seem  to  be  ( 1 )  that  in  no  case  should  out-door 
relief  be  given  to  the  able-bodied  male  poor,  but  they 
should  be  required  to  earn  their  support  in  workhouses; 
(2)  that  out-door  relief  should  not  be  given  by  public  au- 
thorities in  cities,  but  should  be  left  to  organized  volun- 
tary associations;  (»)  that  out-door  relief  should  be  given 
in  villages  and  small  towns  only  on  such  conditions  and  in 
such  modes  as  would  prevent  future  pauperism,  and  to 
cases  of  sudden  misfortune,  us  to  widows  deprived  by  sud- 
den death  of  their  husbands,  to  families  of  young  children 
struggling  to  maintain  themselves  during  the  sickness  of 
parents,  or  to  the  aged  and  impotent  poor.  The  error  of 
the  English  administration  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so 
much  in  the  excessive  giving  of  out-door  relief  as  in  the 
feeling  implanted  in  the  poor  of  a  "  right  of  relief,"  and 
in  the  early  giving  of  alms  to  the  masses  instead  of  edu- 
cation. Had  the  immense  sums  spent  in  England  on  the 
poor-rates  been  but  in  part  devoted  to  popular  education, 
the  past  year  would  not  have  seen  more  than  850,000  pau- 
pers in  that  country,  calling  for  an  expense  of  more  than 
$35,000,000,  and  had  the  feeling  of  a  "  right  to  education  " 
been  implanted  in  the  English  laboring-classes,  rather  than 
-a  "  right  to  relief,"  the  most  gigantic  evil  in  English  so- 
ciety would  have  been  greatly  lessened.  The  words  of  a 
writer  (Malthus)  who  has  been  only  too  little  appreciated 
are  still  true  of  Poor  Laws  in  all  countries :  "  The  kind  of 
despotic  power  essential  to  voluntary  charity  gives  the 
greatest  facility  to  the  selection  of  worthy  objects  of  re- 
lief, without  being  accompanied  by  any  ill  consequences, 
and  has  further  a  most  beneficial  effect  from  the  degree  of 
uncertainty  which  must  necessarily  be  attached  to  it.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  the  general  happi- 
ness of  the  poor  that  no  mtin  shonld\look  1<>  tltui-iti/  ns  a 
fund  on  which  he  may  confidently  depend."  (Essay  on  Popu- 
lation, v.  ii.  p.  430.) 

i'auperium  in  the  U.  8. — There  is  very  little  of  native 
pauperism  in  this  country.  The  great  proportion  of  pau- 
pers in  the  U.  S.  are  foreign-born  or  of  foreign  descent. 
Many  villages  and  towns  are  known  where  not  a  single 


pauper  exists.  The  statistics  on  the  subject,  both  in  the 
census  and  in  the  reports  of  the  State  boards  of  charity,  are 
utterly  untrustworthy,  owing  to  the  method  of  counting, 
which  often  includes  the  same  person  a  number  of  times. 
If  the  average  number  by  the  day  could  be  taken,  a  fairer 
estimate  would  be  given  of  the  true  number  of  paupers. 
The  comparatively  equal  distribution  of  property  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  cheapness  of  arable  land,  the  dignity  imparted 
by  political  privileges,  the  absence  of  strict  Poor  Laws, 
and,  above  all,  the  influence  of  popular  education,  have 
tended  to  prevent  the  growth  of  pauperism.  The  only 
places  where  there  is  danger  of  its  appearance  is  in 
the  large  cities.  Here  the  occasional  business  calamities 
and  the  indiscriminate  charity  of  the  fortunate  classes, 
with  the  careless  mode  of  distributing  public  alms,  all  tend 
to  form  a  pauper  class.  A  Poor  Law  may  be  said  to  exist 
almost  everywhere  in  the  U.  S. ;  that  is,  the  local  com- 
munities are  required  to  support  their  own  poor  by  taxa- 
tion. Similar  features  also  are  found  to  those  in  the  Eng- 
lish law,  requiring  near  relatives  to  be  responsible  for  one 
another  in  case  of  pauperism  resulting  from  misfortune, 
providing  for  the  apprenticeship  of  pauper  children,  and 
distinguishing  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  poverty. 
American  Settlement  Laws  for  Paupers. — The  legal  set- 
tlements of  paupers,  such  as  oblige  parishes  or  towns  and 
villages  to  relieve  or  support  them,  have  always  been  a 
prolific  source  of  dispute  and  litigation.  The  laws  for 
settlement  in  this  country  are  mainly  derived  from  those 
of  England,  yet  they  vary  in  different  States.  In  Massa- 
chusetts a  married  woman  follows  the  settlement  of  her 
husband  if  he  has  any,  otherwise  that  of  her  own  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage.  Legitimate  children  follow  the  set- 
tlement of  the  father,  or,  if  he  have  none,  that  of  the 
mother.  Illegitimate  children  follow  that  of  the  mother. 
Similar  provisions  exist  in  other  States.  But  in  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  Kansas  a  married  woman  whose  husband 
has  no  settlement  in  the  State  may  acquire  one  on  the  same 
conditions  with  other  persons.  In  Iowa  and  some  other 
States  a  woman  abandoned  by  her  husband  may  acquire  a 
settlement.  In  Indiana,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Kansas 
minors  whose  parents  have  no  settlements  are  allowed  to 
acquire  one  on  the  same  terms  as  adults.  In  New  York 
and  Michigan  "emancipated"  minors  may  acquire  settle- 
ments as  follows:  (1)  If  a  female,  by  marriage  and  living 
with  her  husband  a  year;  (2)  if  a  male,  by  marriage  and 
residence  separately  from  his  father's  family  for  a  year ; 

(3)  by  being  bound  as  an  apprentice  and  serving  for  a  year; 

(4)  by  being  hired  and  actually  serving  for  a  year  on  wages 
paid    to  himself. !*     In  Indiana,  Iowa,    Kansas,  and  other 
States   an  apprentice  acquires  a  settlement  at  once  on  be- 
coming   bound.     In  regard  to  settlements  from  property 
and  residence,  the  Massachusetts  law  (1808)  provides  that 
living  on  a  freehold  property  for  three  years  shall  consti- 
tute  settlement,  or  the  ownership  of  property  valued  by 
assessors   at  $200,  or  whose  income  is  set  down  at  $12  for 
five  successive  years,  or  residence  in  any  place  within  the 
State  for  ten  years  and  payment  of  all  taxes  for  five  years. 
Women  may  acquire  settlement  by  a  residence  of  ten  years 
without  payment  of  taxes.     The  only  other  States  which 
make  the  ownership  of  property  a  means  of  acquiring  set- 
tlements  are   Vermont,   New   Hampshire,   Rhode    Island, 
Connecticut,    Pennsylvania,   and    lielaware.      The    latter 
three  States  alone  require  that  the  person  shall  live  upon 
the  estate,  and  most  of  them  provide  a  briefer  period  of 
residence,  with  or  without  the  payment  of  taxes.     All  the 
other  States  merely  require  a  certain  period  of  continuous 
residence,  without  consideration  of  property  or  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.     The  longest  period  is  in  Maine,  five  years ; 
the  shortest   in    Nebraska,  thirty  days.     Settlements  are 
also  derived  from  the  holding  of  public  office  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.     In  Mas- 
sachusetts alone  a  clergyman  acquires  a  legal  settlement 
where  he  is  settled  as  a  minister.     In  three  of  the  New 
England  States  a  person  acquires  a  settlement  who  is  ad- 
mitted an  inhabitant  by  any  town  at  a  legal  meeting.    Ap- 
prenticeship also  gives  settlement  in  many  of  the  States, 
even  to  minors,  though  in   Massachusetts  the  apprentice 
must  bo  of  age  and  continue  in  the  same  place  at  his  trade 
for  five  years.     In  some  of  the  States  a  soldier  acquires  a 
legal  settlement  wherever  he  enlists,  so  that  a  town  becomes 
liable  for  the  support  of  persons  by  whom  its  quota  is 
filled. 

The  final  extinction  of  pauperism  can  only  come  through 
individual  improvement.  Where  education  sharpens  the 
mental  faculties,  where  religion  elevates  the  moral  charac- 
ter, or  political  rights  increase  personal  dignity,  with  a 
fair  distribution  of  property  or  an  easy  acquisition  of  ar- 
able land  possible  to  each,  there  the  peculiar  debasement, 
dependence,  weakness,  and  misery  which  constitute  pau- 

*  Report  of  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charities  for  1871,  p.  12. 
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pcrism  will  in  all  probability  be  avoided.     Contrary  to  the  i 
reasonable    though  gin  -lings    of   Malthus,  the  I 

proil.i  I    human  net  ha-  tlm-  I'nr  inrrca-e. I  faster   I 

than  population,  and  III"  coiiililicin  of  the  mas-es  improics 
yearly  ill  all  tlir  leading  count ric-  of  the  world.  Even  in 
LlU'laud,  tho  centre  of  this  evil,  pauperism  in  checked  by 
popular  education  an«l  by  improved  production.  The  sta- 
of  pauperism  in  all  countries  :in-  exceedingly  un- 
trustworthv,  owing  to  the  repetition,  in  the  numbering  of 
tin-  cases,  of  tho  same  persons.  The  only  perfectly  fair 
inetboil  would  be  to  take  the  average  number  of  cases  per 
linn.  Thus  in  Ireland  in  ls»il»,  out  of  a  tola]  population 
of  .''.T'.t'.UIltll,  there  were  during  tho  year  2.ti,it>-  panpi-i •-, 
or  1  in  20  ;  but  the  daily  average  was  only  52,240,  or  I  in 
about  111. 

Stutittic*  of  Recent  English  Pauperism, 

Year.  In-door.  Out-door.  Total  paupor*. 

1570  -'si  1.017,662 

1571  l.->o,Mti  817,1)38  998,484 

1572  II::MI  7<;i:J7i  '.I.I7.M-. 
Is7::  147,;I19  7llrt,:(70  1M 
1874«  l:i7,!Mt  64(i,404  784,00« 

In  1871,  with  a  population  of  22,704,000,  there  was  a  pro- 

fortion  in  England  of  I  pauper  in  nearly  -.'J ;   in  London, 
in   27.     According   to   a  trustworthy  writer   I  Kinming 
hans),  there  were  tho  following  proportions  of  paupers  in 
the-e  countries : 

Great  Britain lU.w-fl.'i,  1  to  2(1.8.1,  or  22.22,  or  4ij  per  cent. 

Prussia HI'.'  •'•!,  !  to  W,n  to  ;ii;.ii.1.  | 

iv ivn-.-i-.i,  I  to- 1 '.'i  to  58.18,  I  or  about  21  per 

WOrteraberg is,-i;  i; I,  1  to  •_>:>  :u  to  :.•_>. 01,  f      cent. 

IMvaria ls-,.-,-o7,  I  to  :'.s.'.ll  to  D 

France 1853-<!(),  1  to  :v>  to  35.14  (3  per  cent.). 

Cott  per  capita. 

Great  Rritain,  per  annum $36.25 

ti'Tiuany,  "         "      7 

Fran  "      2.50 

During  the  years  1867,  '68,  and  '69  the  annual  cost  in 

Pauperism 


i! rent  Britain  for  pauper*  was  some  $36,885,000,  or  an  av- 
erage oo-t  per  head  of  about  $37.110.     The  poor-rai 
London   amounted   in    1  MJt   to  $i;..'is2.7'.'"',   or  an  average 
cost  per  annum  for  each  of  about  #22  :  not  including  tin..,. 
in  asylums  or  the  vagrants   sheltered  by  the  poljee.      In 

184T,  England  and  Wale-,  «ith  a  population  of  l9,oon,inHi, 

contained    l,*7(I,.~ill    pauper^,  or    I    to    Id.      Tin M  that 

year  of  the  poor  administration  in  Kngland  was  $.'111. Olid. (Mill. 
or  about  $16  per  head;  in  France.  $:',.  lllli.lillll.  nnd  the  ,-o-t 
per  capita  SL'.ill.  In  London,  with  2,600.000  of  population 
that  year,  there  were  300,000  paupers,  or  I  in  *  :  in  I'aii-. 
with  1. (1(1(1. (Hid.  7.'i.iMHl.  or  I  in  I::.  The  following  propor- 
tions in  the  two  countries  for  that  veur  are  given  by  Do 
Wattcvillo: 

Lancashire 1  in  I!. 

Department  of  Khone 1    ••    IL'J 

Department  of  the    North 1    ••    I,' 

Wilts  county  (Kng.) I 

Lille 1 

Marseilles ] 

liordeimx 1    ••   7 

Kngland  (out  of  London  1 1    "   12J 

France  (out  of  Paris) 1  '•   12} 

In  these  estimate-;  the  poor  are  supposed  to  he  more 
closely  reckoned  in  Kngland  than  in  France.  In  both 
countries  tho  agricultural  counties  are  the  poorest  :  in 
!•' ranee  some  rural  commune*  contain  more  paupers  than 
the  towns.  ( /.'u;o«o  r  mn-  in  Sitti'iti'ni  >lu  I'"  »]>',i*me  en 
/•V.i/i. -..,  par  M.  le  Karon  de  \Vattcville,  Paris,  !Hi4.)  Hut 
it  is  probable  that  many  are  inehided  who  onlv  reeeivo 
temporary  help,  and  many  are  numbered  more  than  o 

Wo  append  a  table  of  statistics  of  comparative  pauper- 
ism in  three  of  the  mo-t  pupulon^  States  nnd  large  cities 
of  the  American  1'nion.  It  should  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  all  such  tiirure-  have  rMinparatively  little  stati< 

tical  value  in  the  I".  S..  as  the  classification  varies  in  dif- 
ferent States,  and  all  do  not  distinguish  between  names  and 
persons  in  their  tables  : 
(1870). 
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Pennsylvania. 

Cltrof  Now  Cork.... 
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W,1M 

19.010 
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1  in  is:,  1-1 
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1  In    «7  <-f> 
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1  In    »2  1-8 
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1  in  nil  1-2 
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21.65 
33.63 

NMD 
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1  In  37  1-5 
1  In  60  3-4 
1  In  43  3-10 
1  In  26  1.1 
1  In  47 

(2.611.124.44 

".'..WT.'IT 
1.150.529.07 

nt,itua 

tld.31 
15.49 
34.lt 

Button  tag    1  In  SIM           K7.698.14     98.77K        5.5M    1  In    451-4 

S.42 

6.524      1  In  385-6            141.10247 

Paulown'ia  Imporialis,  a  fine  park  tree  of  the 
order  Sorophulariaoee,  a  native  of  .lapan.  It  has  some- 
thing the  habit  of  a  catalpa,  the  leaves  being  large  and 
heart-shaped,  the  branches  being  crooked  and  nearly  hori- 
zontal, the  flowers  are  in  large  clusters  of  a  pale  violet  color, 
and  precede  the  leaves.  The  tree  rarely  exceeds  40  feet  in 
height,  and  its  trunk  is  usually  less  than  afoot  in  diameter. 
It  is  hardy  as  far  N,  as  Xew  York. 

Pausa'nias,  a  son  of  ("leomhrotus  and  regent  of 
Sparta  during  the  minority  of  his  cousin.  Plistarchus.  the 
son  of  Leonidas;  commanded  the  confederate  H recks  at 
Phiticw  478  B.C.,  and  achieved  several  brilliant  victories 
during  the  following  years,  lint,  elated  by  these  successes 
and  seduced  by  an  exorbitant  ambition  arid  vanity,  he  en- 
tered into  treasonous  negotiations  with  the  Persians.  He 
desired  to  bring  the  whole  of  Crceco  under  his  sway,  and 
he  hoped  to  realize  this  plan  by  the  aid  of  Xerxes, 'which 
ho  proposed  to  buy  by  placing  his  future  kingdom  under 
Persian  authority.  Meanwhile,  he  as-umed  Persian  dress, 
surrounded  himself  \vith  a  body-guard  of  Persian  and 
Egyptian  troops,  and  introduced  Persian  ceremony  and 
Oriental  luxury  in  his  household.  The  Athenians  de- 
nounced him  and  the  Spartans  suspected  him.  Twice  he 


C.  L.  BRACE. 

Pansanias,  probably  a  native  of  Lydia,  Asia  Minor, 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
His  'F.AAdooc  Llroiiryijiric.  in  ten  books,  is  an  itinerary,  in 
which  he  describes,  often  minutely  and  with  great  pre- 
cision, the  temples  and  other  monumental  buildings,  the 
statues  and  pictures,  the  cities,  rivers,  mountains,  springs, 
etc.,  which  he  saw  on  his  journey  through  Greece,  and  the 
local  traditions  pertaining  to  these  objects.  The  work, 
which  is  invaluable,  is  a  source  for  the  history  of  the 
legends,  objects  of  antiquity,  and  works  of  art  of  ancient 
<; recce,  and  was  first  printed  by  Aldus  (Venice,  1516). 
Tho  best  editions  are  by  8icbelis  (5  vols.,  Leipsio,  1822- 
28),  by  Schubart  and  Walz  (3  volx.,  Leipsic,  1H38-39),  and 
by  Dindorf  (  Paris.  IMi).  There  is  an  English  translation 
by  Thomas  Taylor  (3  vols.,  London,  1793-94). 

Pausu'la  [anc.  Paunilr],  or  Montolmo,  town  of 
Italy,  province  of  Macerata,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  Chienti,  about  6  miles  P.  E.  of  the  town 
of  Macerata.  It  is  a  strongly-walled  place,  and  contains 
several  large  churches,  convents,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. Pattsula  was  an  episcopal  see  as  early  as  tho  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  strength  of  its  castle 
and  walls  during  the  Middle  Age-  often  enabled  it  to 
hold  out  successfully  against  its  assailants.  Pop.  in  1874, 
8145. 

Panw,  de  (CORXFLIS),  b.  at  Amsterdam  in  1730  :  cd- 


™~V       "                                      itii-'i,-.           JJ  U  L    »l     HI."  I      •  V  »•     J         A    rt  H>*Al                              L                                                              i-AT                                                fit 

letter  from  him  to  Xerxes   was  delivered  over  to  the  ei,b  «cate(1  ft'  Gottingen  ;  became  canon  of  Xanten  near  ( 

ors  by  the  slave  entru-te.l  t ,rrv  it  to  the  I'crsHn  c-imp  wa8  ftfterw'vrils  reader  to  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia;  pub- 

and  when  he  learned  that  bis  treason  was  discovered  and  '"hed  Kerk''rrh<'*  "«r  '«  Amfrimin*  (licrlin,  1769),  dc- 


his  plan  frustrated,  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athene 
ChalcioM-us,  where  the  people  shut  up  the  entrance  by  a 
pile  of  stones,  to  which  his  own  mother  carried  the  first. 
and  he  d.  of  hunger  about  168  B.  r.  Tho  date  of  his  death 
is  uncertain,  ami  there  is  also  some  discrepancy  between 
the  reports  given  by  Xepos,  -Elian,  and  others  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  death  took  place. 


•July  1,  1R74. 

J  Average  No.  C141. 


t  Avcraee  No.  .is  14 
J  Average  No.  2985. 


signed  to  prove  that  men  and  animals  have  degenerated 
in  the  New  World,  a  treatise  which  elicited  many  answers, 

/,''•//'  i-djr*  Httr    If*    r,\f>/f,tn  HH    it    l>1     f'/linni*  (2   Vols.,    177  (*, 

and  Rerhrrrhrt  >ur  lot  Grrn  (2  vols.,  1788),  works  which 
were  translated  into  English  and  enjoyed  a  high  repute. 
De  Pauw  was  uucletothc  celebrated  "  friend  of  mankind," 
Anacharsis  riootz,  and,  like  him,  was  noted  for  eccen- 
tricity. When  the  French  invaded  flevcs,  De  Pauw  be- 
came insane,  and  burned  the  manuscript  of  a  work  on  the 
Hermans.  D.  at  Xanten  July  7,  1799. 
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PAUWELS— PAW  PAW. 


Pau'wels  (FERDINAND),  b.  at  Antwerp  April  13, 1830: 
studied  the  art  of  painting  under  Wappers,  afterwards  in 
Rome  from  1852  to  1857;  was  professor  at  the  academy 
of  art  in  Weimar  1861  to  1872;  but  returned  in  the  latter 
year  to  his  native  city.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  pic- 
tures are  Coriulnnui  (1851),  Jtanished  by  Alea  (1861), 
Hans  Pleinhorn  (IS08),  The  Youth  of  Luther,  for  Wartburg. 

Pavement.  See  ROADS  AND  PAVEMENTS,  by  GEN. 
Q.  A.  GILLMORE. 

Pavi'a  [anc.  Tlnnnm  ;  med.  Papia],  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  lat.  45°  10'  N.,  Ion.  9°  9'  E.,  on  an  elevation  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ticino,  near  its  junction  with  the  Po.  A 
navigable  canal  connects  the  town  with  Milan  (20  miles 
N.);  it  has  direct  water-communication  through  the  Po 
with  the  Adriatic,  and  through  the  Ticino  with  Lago  Mag- 

fiore,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  rail  from  all  the  large 
talian  towns.  The  view  of  Pavia  seen  from  the  Voghera 
railway  where  it  passes  over  the  new  bridge  (2400  feet 
nong)  is  very  striking,  and  the  antique  aspect  of  the  town 
is  heightened  by  a  quaint  old  covered  bridge  of  the  four- 
teenth century  uniting  it  with  Borgo  Ticino.  Though  de- 
fended by  the  Po  and  the  Ticino,  Pavia  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  (now  somewhat  ruinous),  and  with  bastions  of  great 
strength.  Of  its  500  towers  of  medieval  celebrity  only 
four  remain,  the  highest  250  feet.  The  finest  streets  are : 
Corso  Vittorio  Emmanuole  (Strada  Nuova),  Corso  Cavour 
(Porta  Borgorata),  Corso  Garibaldi  (S.  Giovanni).  The 
churches  of  Pavia  are  of  great  historic  and  architectural 
interest;  San  Michele  Maggiore,  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  specimen  of  Lom- 
bard architecture  existing  ;  San  Pietro  in  Cielo  d'Oro,  now 
a  ruin,  from  which  the  superb  monument  (fourteenth  cen- 
tury) to  St.  Augustine  and  the  remains  of  Boethius  have 
been  transferred  to  the  cathedral;  the  Duomo  or  cathedral, 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  many  others  very  noticeable. 
Of  the  old  Castello,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lombard 
royal  palace,  little  of  interest  is  left  except  the  grand  half- 
ruined  gateway.  The  University  of  Pavia,  the  alma  mater 
of  so  manv  illustrious  men,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
bv  Charlemagne,  and  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  lav- 
ished favors  upon  it.  The  Museo  Malespina  contains 
some  good  pictures,  a  fine  collection  of  engravings,  and  a 
block-book  of  great  interest  to  students  of  the  history  of 
printing.  Near  Pavia  is  the  beautifully  picturesque  old 
church  Beato  Lanfranca ;  but  the  great  attraction  of  the 
neighborhood  is  the  magnificent  Certosa  of  Pavia,  4J  miles 
from  the  town,  founded  by  the  famous  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
conti,  and  probably  the  finest  monastic  building  in  the 
world.  Pavia  is  of  very  ancient,  probably  Ligurian,  or- 
igin. It  was  of  some  importance  under  the  Romans,  had 
a  Christian  church  in  326,  and  though  often  sacked  by  the 
barbarians  always  recovered  itself.  Theodoric  the  Groat. 
having  taken  Pavia  from  Odoocer,  made  it  his  first  capital 
before  fixing  upon  Ravenna.  In  573  it  became  the  Lom- 
bard capital,  and  for  200  years  was  a  rich  and  great  city. 
The  subsequent  modiioval  history  of  Pavia  is  full  of  vicis- 
situdes, it  being,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  of 
self-government,  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  foreign 
sovereigns  and  domestic  despots.  In  1524,  Francis  1.  of 
France  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Pavia. 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  troops  of  Charles  V.  Three 
years  later  the  town  was  barbarously  sacked  by  the 
French,  but  it  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aus- 
tria. Bonaparte,  having  taken  Pavia  (1796),  at  the  prayers 
of  the  citizens  limited  his  soldiers  to  a  sack  of  three  hours, 
so  that  the  town  was  not  totally  destroyed.  By  the  Peace 
of  1814  it  returned  to  Austria,  but,  always  foremost  in 
patriotic  uprisings,  it  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  in  1859.  Pavia  has  considerable  internal  trade  in 
rice,  hemp,  silk,  wines,  etc.  Pop.  in  1874,  29,618. 

CAROLINE  C.  MARSH. 

Pavie'  (THEODORE  MARIE),  b.  at  Angers,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Maine-et- Loire,  France,  Aug.  16,  1811 ;  travelled 
much  in  North  and  Central  America,  in  China  and  the 
East  Indies;  lectured  on  Sanskrit  from  1853  to  1857  at  the 
College  de  France  at  Paris,  and  wrote,  besides  a  number  of 
minor  essays  on  subjects  from  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  lit- 
erature, Vni/iuje  nux  Slat*  Unit  ft  nu  Canada  (2  vols., 
1828-33),  Krickna  et  »a  Doctrine  (1852),  etc. 

Pavil'ion,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich., 
near  the  Peninsula  R.  R.  Pop.  1208. 

Pavilion,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  1614. 
Paving.     See  ROADS  AND  PAVEMENTS,  by  GEN.  Q.  A. 

GlLLMOHE. 

Pavlograd',  town  of  European  Russia,  government 
of  Yekaterinoslav,  on  the  Voltcha,  an  affluent  of  the 
Dnieper,  has  some  manufactures  and  6929  inhabitants. 

Pavon'inre  [from  paro,  the  ancient  name  of  the  pea- 
cock], a  sub-family  of  Phasianidte,  distinguished  by  the 


development  and  lateral  extension  of  the  tail  and  its  cov- 
erts. It  embraces  the  genera  Pavo,  J'ulyplectron,  and  Ar- 
gus, and,  according  to  recent  authors  (Elliot  and  Gray), 
embraces  fourteen  species,  distributed  through  Southern 
Asia.  (See  PHASIANID^E  and  PEACOCK.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Pavullo  nel  Frignano,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Modena,  situated  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains.  It 
was  formerly  the  summer  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Mo- 
dena. Pop.  in  1874,  9772. 

Pawcatuck'  River  is  formed  in  Washington  co.,  R.  I., 
by  the  union  of  the  Charles  and  Wood  rivers.  It  is  nav- 
igable for  small  vessels  for  several  miles,  and  forms  the  S. 
portion  of  the  E.  boundary  of  Connecticut. 

Paw  Creek,  p. -v.  and  tp., Mecklenburg  co.,N.C.  P. 1591. 

Pawhe'a,  town  of  Guinea,  on  the  route  from  the  coast 
to  Dahomey,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  district,  has  rich 
iron-mines,  and  manufactures  iron  goods  of  different  de- 
scriptions with  considerable  skill.  Pop.  about  16,000. 

Paw'let,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Rutland  co.7  Vt.,  on  the 
Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  R.  R.  Pop.  1505. 

Paw'ling,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Harlem  R.  R.,  65  miles  N.  of  New  York  City,  has  an  insti- 
tute of  learning,  7  churches,  2  banks.  1  newspaper,  a  large 
mill,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming  and  dairying. 
Pop.  1760.  P.  II.  SMITH,  ED.  "PIONEER." 

Pawn.     See  PAWNBROKING. 

Pawn'broking,  the  business  of  lending  money  upon 
the  security  of  goods  and  chattels  pawned  or  pledged  with 
the  creditor.  Institutions  for  the  loan  of  money  to  the 
poor  upon  such  security  have  existed  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  for  several  hundred  years,  and  were  at  first  re- 
garded more  as  charities  than  as  purely  business  estab- 
lishments. The  earliest  of  which  any  account  is  preserved 
were  founded  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  Italy;  in  the  succeeding  century  the  pawnbroker 
had  become  common  in  the  Flemish  and  Belgian  cities ; 
in  1777,  by  virtue  of  letters  patent,  similar  institutions, 
under  the  fanciful  name  of  monti-Jc-piltf,  were  authorized 
in  Paris  and  other  cities  of  France.  In  order  that  the 
pawnbroker  may  lawfully  demand  more  than  the  ordinary 
rate  of  interest  and  escape  the  penalties  of  usury,  he  must 
receive  express  permission  from  the  legislature,  and  the 
business  is  everywhere,  therefore,  the  object  of  special 
statutory  regulation.  In  England  it  is  conducted  in  pur- 
suance of  a  statute  passed  during  the  reign  of  George  III. 
(39,  40  Geo.  III.  c.  99),  which  prescribes  t-he  rate  of  in- 
terest, defines  the  modes  of  carrying  on  the  business,  even 
tn  the  minutest  detail,  authorizes  the  articles  pledged  to 
be  sold  at  public  auction  after  the  expiration  of  one  year, 
and  itdds  numerous  penalties  for  the  violation  of  these  pro- 
visions. The  pawnbroker  is  required  to  procure  a  license, 
and  his  operations  are  carried  on  under  a  close  surveilhinrc 
of  the  police.  The  system,  so  far  as  it  exists  in  this  coun- 
try, is  borrowed  directly  from  that  which  prevails  in  Eng- 
land. Statutes  similar  to  the  one  described  have  been  cn- 
acti'd  in  several  States,  while  in  others,  as,  for  example,  in 
New  York,  there  is  no  general  law  affecting  the  entire  State, 
but  the  subject  is  left  to  be  regulated  in  each  city  by  the 
local  government  thereof  under  its  authority  to  make  by- 
laws. JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Pawnee',  county  of  Central  Kansas.  Area,  900  square 
miles.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Arkansas  River  and  by  the 
Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  grazing.  Cap.  Lamed.  Pop.  179. 

Pawnee,  county  of  S.E.  Nebraska,  bounded  S.  by  Kan- 
sas. Area,  432  sq.  m. ;  is  a  beautiful  undulating  region, 
well  watered,  adapted  to  wheat,  live-stock,  hny,  and  wool. 
Coal  and  building-stone,  fire-clay,  and  peat  are  found.  Cap. 
Pawnee  City.  Pop.  4171. 

Pawnee,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Sangamon  co.,  111.     P.  1293. 

Pawnee,  tp.  of  Bourbon  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  630. 

Pawnee  City,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Pawnee  co.,  Neb.,  has  a 
high  school,  4  churches,  a  State  bank,  1  newspaper,  and  2 
hntcls.  Business,  farming  and  stock-raising.  P.  about 
1900.  A.  E.  HASSLER,  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Pawnees  (Pan!  of  French  authors),  a  tribe  of  warlike 
aborigines,  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Dakotas,  formerly 
residing  chiefly  in  Central  Nebraska.  Their  language  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  Dakota  elements.  Physically, 
they  are  superior  to  most  of  the  Indians  of  the  Plains. 
They  are  divided  into  four  bands,  Tsawe,  Tsitkakish, 
Skeres,  and  Tapahowerats.  They  have  always  been 
friendly  to  the  II.  S.,  and  numbered  at  one  time  2000  war- 
riors, but  have  been  much  reduced  by  constant  wars  with 
the  Sioux.  In  1875  they  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

Paw  Paw,  v.  and  tp.,  De  Kalb  co.,  111.,  on  Chicago 
Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.  P.  978. 


PAW  PAW— PEA  BODY. 


Paw  Taw,  p.-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Van  Buren  et>..  Mich., 
on  branch  of  Michigan  Central  K.  K.,  has  un  excellent 
school  system,  6  churches,  1  bank,  2  weekly  newspapers, 

several  (louring,  saw,  and  planing  mills,  I  -a-h,  door,  ami 
blind  factory,  acan  MU''  an. 1  bracket  shop,  ami  I  |,rinlin_- 
office.  There  Is  good  water-power,  and  trade  is  carried  on 
in  wheat  and  wool.  P.  of  v.  I42S  ;  of  tp.  2670. 

Miss  l.YiuA  I,.  CIINWAY.  Ki>.  "TRUE  NORTHERNER." 

Paw  Paw,  tp.  of  Marion  oo.,  West  V'a.     Pop.  1653. 

Pawtuck'et,  post  T.  of  North  Smithfield  tp.,  Provi- 
dcm-o  co.,  li.  I.,  on  tlio  Providence  und  Worcester  ami  the 
Ji.i-ti.n  and  Providence  K.  Rs..  4  miles  X.  of  Providem-e, 
contains  a  fine  library,  a  high-school  building,  12  churches, 
'•'<  national  and  '.'>  savings  banks,  a  handsome  park,  several 
hotels,  1  newspaper,  and  a  horse-railway,  cmincrting  it 
with  Providence.  It  has  a  luiid  fire  department,  with  an 
electric  tire  alarm  telegraph,  the  r>unnell  print-works,  hair- 
cloth,cotton,  woollen,  an<l  thread  factories,  2  inaiiiifaclorii-s 
of  steam-engines,  several  iron-foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  and  numerous  other  iminsiries.  ft  was  here  that 
Samuel  Slater,  the  father  of  American  cotton  manufacture-, 
commenced  operations  with  water-power  in  1790.  Pop. 
6619.  A.  l>.  .\n  KKHS.PV,  KII.  ••  HA^I.TTK  AXI>  CIIKOXICI.E." 

Pax'o,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  situated  10  miles  S. 
of  Corfu,  is  5  miles  Ion?  and  1!  miles  hroad,  and  hasapopu- 
lation  of  5287.  Its  oil  is  very  celebrated. 

Pax'ton,  post-v.  of  Pattim  tp.,  cap.  of  Ford  eo.,  111.,  on 
the  Toledo  Wahiish  and  Western  and  the  Chicago  branch 
of  the  Illinois  Central  K.  R..  has  2  newspapers,  some  manu- 
factures, a  considerable,  trade,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Swed- 
ish institution  called  the  Ail'/ustina  College  of  \.  America, 
to  the  library  of  which  the  king  of  Sweden  presented  5000 
volumes.  Pop.  1  l.'Hi. 

Pax  ton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Worcester  CO.,  Mass.    P.  646. 

Paxton,  tp.  of  Ross  co.,  0.,  on  Paint  Creek.     Pop.  1738. 

Paxton  (Gen.  KI.ISIIA  FRANKLIN),  b.  in  Roekbridge 
eo.,  Va.,  Mar.  4,  ISL'S;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1847; 
studied  at  the  Virginia  Military  Academy  at  Lexington, 
Va. :  became  president  of  a  bank  at  Lynohburg;  was  brig- 
adier-general and  adjutant-general  to  "  Stonewall  "  Jack- 
son ;  commanded  the  "  Stonewall  brigade "  and  subse- 
quently an  army  corps;  served  at  Antictam,  Frederieks- 
burg,  and  Chanccllorsville,  being  killed  in  the  latter  battle 
on  the  same  evening  that  Jackson  was  mortally  wounded, 
May  2,  1863. 

Paxton  (Sir  JOSEPH),  b.  at  Milton-Bryant,  Bedford- 
shire, England,  Aug.  3,  1803.  of  humble  parentage;  edu- 
cated in  the  free  school  at  Woburn,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment at  Cheswick  as  a  gardener  in  the  service  of  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  where  he  displayed  such  remarkable  talent 
for  landscape-gardening  that  the  duke  made  him  manager 
of  his  Derbyshire  estates  and  commissioned  him  to  remodel 
the  grounds  at  Chatsworth.  Under  his  care  that  mansion 
soon  became  the  most  renowned  country-scat  in  England, 
the  great  conservatory  especially  being  regarded  as  a  won- 
derful triumph  of  art.  This  building  became  the  germ  of 
the  idea  which  culminated  in  the  plans  for  the  "  Crystal 
Palace,"  the  vast  edifice  of  iron  and  glass  erected  from  his 
designs  for  the  great  Universal  Exposition  of  1851.  For 
this  service  he  was  knighted  and  received  honors  from  sev- 
eral European  sovereigns.  He  removed  the  buildings  to 
Sydcnham,  erected  a  magnificent  mansion  for  Baron  .1 
Rothschild,  entered  Parliament  1854,  and  published  several 
works  on  botany,  horticulture,  and  floriculture.  D.  at 
Sydenham  June  8,  1865. 

Payattc,  tp.  of  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  659. 

Payennc,  tp.  of  Manitou  co.,  Mich.,  comprises  South 
Manitou  Island  in  Lake  Michigan.  Pop.  287. 

Pay'mcnt  (law),  in  its  widest  signification,  the  dis- 
charge of  a  legal  obligation  by  a  performance  thereof  ac- 
cording to  its  very  terms — that  is,  by  doing  exactly  what 
the  person  upon  whom  the  duty  rests  is  bound  to  do ;  in  a 
narrower  but  more  ordinary  sense,  it  is  the  discharge  of  an 
obligation  by  the  delivery  of  money  or  of  some  equivalent 
accepted  instead  thereof.  In  all  obligations  which  create 
a  liability  either  in  the  form  of  debt  or  of  damages — that 
is.  in  all  which  do  not  expressly  prescribe  some  other  mode 
of  discharge — the  law  requires  payment  to  be  made  in 
money,  unless  the  creditor  waives  his  ri;_'ht  and  consents  to 
receive  something  else  in  satisfaction  of  his  demand  ;  but 
when  the  defence  of  payment  simply  is  pleaded  in  an  action 
the  defendant  may  show  the  delivery  to  ami  acccptao 
the  plaintiff  of  goods  or  securities,  or  any  other  artii-l.-s 
in  place  of  money.  The  Constitution  -if  the  1".  S.  confers 
upon  Congress  the  supreme  and  final  authority  over  the 
subject,  and  prohibits  the  State  legislatures  from  making 
anything  hut  gold  and  silver  coin  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Congress,  by  virtue  of  its  exclusive  power 


to  regulate  the  national  coin  and  the  value  of  foreign  coin, 
may  declare  what  coined  money  shall  be  a  lawful  tender, 
and  has  repeate<ll\  e\<-i  i-i-r<l  (liis  function  from  the  ear- 
lic-t  periods  of  the  go\  eminent.  In  the  year  1862  a  stat- 
ute was  passed  which  enacted  that  the  treasury  notes  ot' 
the  I  .  S..  i--u.il  in  pursuance  thereof,  should  bo  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  with 
the  exception  of  'luiif-  nn  imports  aiid  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  The  validity  of  this  let,'i-la(ion  has  l,een  sus- 
taineil  hy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  1".  S.,  iilthmigh  a  lj;uo 
majority  only  of  the  judges  concurred  ill  the  decision,  which 
overruled  a  contrary  judgment  previously  announced  by 
the  -ame  high  tribunal.  Payment  may  be  made  by  the 
dchtor  or  by  a  person  acting  on  hi-  behalf,  and  must  bo  to 
the  creditor  or  to  his  authorized  agent. 

.!o[]\    \ORTON    PoMKKOr. 

Payne  MOIIX  HOWARD),  b.  in  New  York  June  (I,  17U1!; 
began  to  edit  a  weekly  paper,  '/'*•  T/ittjiinn  Mirn-r.  when 
thirteen  years  old,  ami  two  years  later  published  twenty- 
five  numbers  of  a  periodical  called  7V  l'u*t;mr  .•  made  a 
-ur  (  "ful  debut  as  an  actor  at  the  Park  Theatre.  New  ^  ork, 
Feb.  20,  18(19.  in  the  character  of  .\,,n-nl  ,•  appeared  on  the 
st:i'je  at  Hoston  and  other  American  cities,  also  in  Loii'luii 
1M1M3,  where  he  produced  many  new  dramas,  chiefly  im- 
itated from  the  French,  for  one  of  which,  called  t'fnri,  or 
tin-  Miiiil  ••/  Mi/tin,  he  wrote  the  song  //•./«..  X« •. •.  t  II 
published  a  volume  of  juvenile  poems.  l.i\/,n,,,  ,,/'(/,,  !/,,,, 
:  successfully  produced  his  tragedy  Itiutii*  at  Iirury 
I.anc  ls|S;  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  Coleridge 
and  Charles  Lamb;  edited  in  London  a  dramatic  paper 
called  Tltc  Opera-Giant  1826-27;  returned  to  the  I  S. 
I1*:1,!!;  was  T.  S.  consul  at  Tunis.  Africa.  1X11-15;  again 
appointed  1851,  and  d.  there  Apr.  10,  1S52.  Among  his 
best  writings  were  the  plays  riryinim  and  ('burin  the 
Second. 

Payne's  Creek,  tp.  of  Tcliama  co.,  Cal.    Pop.  80. 

Paynesville,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Stearns  co.,  Minn.  P.  318. 

Payneville,  tp.  of  Sumter  co.,  Ala.    Pop.  1405. 

Pay'son,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Adams  co.,  111.   Pop.  1881. 

Payson  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Rindgc,  N.  II.,  July 
25,  1783;  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Payson  (1758-1820); 
graduated  in  1803  at  Harvard ;  was  three  years  teacher  of 
an  academy  at  Portland,  Me.,  where  he  was  in  1807  or- 
dained to  the  Congregational  ministry  as  colleague  pastor 
with  a  Mr.  Kellogg  until  1811,  when  he  became  solo  pastor. 
Here  he  remained  till  his  death,  Oct.  22,  1827.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  zeal  and  of  saintly  devotion.  His  sermons, 
etc.  (3  vole.,  1846)  have  been  published,  together  with  a 
Life  by  A.  Cumraings,  D.  D. — His  uncle,  Pnn.i.rrs  PAV- 
snv.  D.  D.  (1736-1801),  for  many  years  Congregational 
minister  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  was  one  of  the  most  scholarly 
and  influential  divines  of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

Pay'ta,  town  of  Peru,  in  lat.  5°  5'  S.,  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name,  has  a  good  harbor  and  carries  on  some  trade. 
Salt,  cotton,  hides,  and  straw-mattings  are  exported.  The 
harbor  is  visited  by  many  whalers,  who  come  to  take  in 
provisions  ;  they  cannot  get  fresh  water  here,  however,  as 
the  town  is  obliged  to  have  its  entire  supply  of  drinking- 
water  brought  to  it  on  mules.  Pop.  9000. 

Pea,  the  plant  and  seed  of  Pimm  nrvrnte  (field-pea) 
and  /'.  •nd'rum  (garden-pea),  annual  plants  cultivated  in 
nearly  all  countries,  doubtless  forms  of  one  species.  The 
pea  is  of  the  order  Leguminosre,  and  is  valuable  not  alone 
for  the  seed  (which  is  used  as  food  for  man  and  beast,  and 
is  of  the  greatest  excellence),  but  also  as  a  forage-plant, 
for  which  use  some  of  the  very  numerous  varieties  are  es- 
pecially adapted.  Peas  are  cooked  and  eaten  green  or 
dry,  and  are  largely  exported  from  the  U.  S.  to  England, 
where  dry  peas  are  much  more  extensively  used  than  in 
this  country.  Many  other  kinds  of  pulse  are  called  peas, 
such  as  chick  pea  (Cicer)  and  the  cow-pea  (Itolu-lmn),  a 
valuable  forage-plant  in  the  U.  S. 

Pea'body,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Kan.,  on  the 
Atchison  Topcka  and  Santa  Fc  R.  R. 

Peabodv  (formerly  SOUTH  DANVERS),  post-v.  and  tp.. 
Essex  co.,  Mass.,  on  the  Eastern  R.  K.,  .'»  miles  \V .  of  Sa- 
lem, has  2  national  banks,  6  churches,  and  large  manufac- 
tures. Birthplace  of  George  Peabody,  who  founded  here 
in  1852  the  Peabody  Institute,  to  which  at  different  times 
he  gave  $200,000.  Pop.  7343. 

Peabody  (ANDREW  PRESTON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  Mar.  19,  1811;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S26: 
was  three  years  a  teacher;  studied  divinity  at  Cambridge, 
.Mass.;  was  tutor  at  Harvard  College  1832-33;  was  (Uni- 
tarian) minister  of  the  South  parish,  Portsmouth,  N.  II, 
1833-60,  and  in  I860  became  Plummcr  professor  of  Chris- 
tian  morals  and  preacher  to  Harvard  1'niversity;  edited 
the  Xorth  American  liecien  1852-61,  and  has  long  been  a 
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leading  contributor  to  the  religious  periodical  press.  Au- 
thor of  Lecture*  an  Christian  Doctrine  (1844),  Sermons  of 
Cumulation  (1847),  Conversation  (1856),  Christianity  the 
Jleliyion  of  Nature  (1864),  Sermons  for  Children  (1866),  a 
book  of  European  travel  (1808),  Christianity  and  Science 
(1874),  besides  many  published  sermons,  reviews,  bio- 
graphical and  other  writings,  etc. 

Peabody  (EI.IZABKTII  PALMER),  b.  at  Billerica,  Mass., 
in  1801;  spent  her  childhood  in  Salem;  became  a  teacher 
at  Boston  1822  ;  wrote  articles,  chiefly  on  educational  top- 
ics, for  the  Journal  of  Education,  the  Christian  Examiner, 
the  Dial,  and  the  Democratic  Review  ;  translated  Do  Ge- 
rando's  Moral  Self-Education  ;  edited  ^Esthetic  Papers 
(1849),  Crimes  of  the  House  of  Austria  against  Mankind 
(18.30);  published  7?.  G.  Hazard's  Essay  on  Language  and 
Other  Papers  (1857),  Records  of  a  School,  First  Steps  to 
History  (1833),  Chronological  History  of  the  U.  8.  (1856), 
and  other  works,  and  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  (Peabody) 
Mann,  published  Moral  Culture  of  Infancy  and  The  Kin- 
di-njarten  Guide  (1863).  Miss  Peabody  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  successful  introduction  of  "  object-teaching  " 
into  infant  schools,  and  a  leading  authority  upon  the 
methods  of  the  new  system.  Two  of  her  sisters  were  mar- 
ried —  one  to  Horace  Mann,  the  other  to  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. 

Peabody  (EI-IIRAIM),  D.D.,  b.  at  Wilton,  N.  H.,  Mar. 
22,  1807;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1827;  studied 
theology  at  Cambridge  ;  preached  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  nt 
Cincinnati,  and  at  Boston  ;  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
church  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  1838-46,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  pastor  of  King's  chapel,  Boston;  was 
the  originator  of  the  Boston  Provident  Society,  eminent  as 
a  pulpit  orator  and  a  philanthropist.  D.  at  Boston  Nov. 
28,  1856.  A  selection  of  his  sermons,  with  .1  memoir,  was 
published  in  1857,  and  a  volume  of  his  writings^  Christian 
Days  and  Thouijhts  (1S58). 

Peabody  (GEORGE),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  South  Danvers  (now 
Peabody),  Mass.,  Feb.  18,  171)5,  of  poor  parents;  received 
a  scanty  education  ;  was  a  mercantile  clerk  at  Thetford, 
Vt.,  and  Ncwburyport,  Mass.,  and  at  Georgetown,  B.  C., 
where  he  became  partner  with  Elisha  Riggs  in  mercantile 
business  1814;  removed  to  Baltimore  1815;  soon  after- 
wards opened  branch  houses  at  New  York  and  Philadel- 
hia ;  made  several  voyages  to  Europe  on  commercial 
usiness;  became  head  of  tho  firm  1S29;  removed  to  Lon- 
don, England,  1838;  withdrew  from  the  house  of  Peabody, 
Kiggs  <t  Co.,  and  established  a  celebrated  banking-house 
1M3;  accumulated  a  large  fortune;  aided  Mr.  Grinncll  in 
fitting  out  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  expedition  1852;  founded  in 
the  same  year  the  "  Peabody  Institute  "  in  Ins  native  town, 
the  endowment  of  which  he  subsequently  increased  to 
$-'011,000;  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1857;  gave  $300,000  for  the 
establishment  at  Baltimore  of  an  institute  of  science,  lit- 
erature, and  the  fine  arts  ;  in  1  862  gave  $2,500,000  as  a  fund 
for  building  lodging-houses  for  the  poor  in  London  ;  gave 
in  1SI>6,  during  another  visit  to  the  U.  S.,  $150,000  to  estab- 
lish at  Harvard  College  a  museum  and  professorship  of 
American  archicology  and  ethnology,  an  equal  sum  for  the 
endowment  of  a  department  of  physical  science  at  Yale 
College,  and  created  a  "Southern  educational  fund"  of 
$2,100,000,  besides  devoting  $200,000  to  various  objects  of 
public  utility.  In  recognition  of  his  munificence,  Queen 
Victoria  offered  him  a  baronetcy,  which  he  declined,  and 
presented  him  with  her  portrait;  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don conferred  upon  him  the  freedom  of  tho  city,  and  the 
citizens  ordered  a  statue  by  W.  W.  Story,  which  was  un- 
veiled in  the  Royal  Exchange  July  23,  1869,  by  the  prince 
of  Wales,  during  Mr.  Peabody's  absence  on  a  final  visit  to 
the  U.  S.  On  this  occasion  he  raised  tho  endowment  of 
the  institute  at  Baltimore  to  81,000,000;  created  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  at  Salem,  Mass.,  with  a  fund  of  $150,000; 
gave  $60,000  to  Washington  College,  Virginia,  $50,000  for 
a  "Peabody  Institute"  at  North  Danvers,  $30,000  to  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover,  $25,000  to  Kcnyon  College,  Ohio, 
and  $20,000  to  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  besides 
conferring  munificent  reminders  of  his  former  residence 
upon  several  other  localities.  In  the  previous  year  he  had 
endowed  an  art  school  at  Rome.  D.  at  London  Nov.  4, 
1869,  less  than  a  month  after  returning  from  the  U.  S.  His 
remains,  after  funeral  honors  in  Westminster  Abbey  (Nov. 
12),  were  brought  to  tho  U.  S.  in  a  British  vessel-of-war 
and  buried  in  his  native  town,  now  called  Peabody.  Sev- 
eral other  bequests  to  objects  of  public  utility  were  made  by 
his  will,  in  which  his  remaining  fortune,  about  $5,000,000, 
was  left  to  his  relatives. 

Peabody  (Gen.  NATHANIEL),  b.  at  Topsfield,  Mass., 
Mar.  1,  1741;  settled  r.t  Plaistow,  N.  H.,  as  a  physician 
1761;  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  militia  ;  was  one  of 
the  captors  of  Fort  William  and  Mary  at  Newcastle  Dee., 
1774;  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  legis- 
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lature,  of  several  conventions,  and  of  the  committee  of 
safety  during  the  Revolutionary  war ;  became  adjutant- 
general  of  the  State  militia  1777;  delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  1770-80;  filled  nearly  every  State  office 
during  a  long  course  of  public  service,  including  those  of 
Speaker  of  the  house  1793  and  major-general  1793-98.  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  tho  New  Hampshire  Medical 
Society  1790.  D.  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  June  27,  1823. 

Peabody  (OLIVER  WILLIAM  BOURN),  b.  at  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  July  9,  1799 ;  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1816;  studied  law  at  Cam- 
bridge; practised  law  at  Exeter  1819-30:  served  in  the 
State  legislature ;  edited  the  Rockinffham  Gazette  and  Ejr- 
etcr  News-Letter;  removed  to  Boston  Is:;0;  ai'lnl  his 
brother-in-law,  Alex.  II.  Everett,  in  editing  the  North 
American  Review  ;  was  for  several  years  an  editor  of  the 
D/uly  Advertiser ;  was  register  of  probate  of  Suffolk  co. 
1836-42;  was  professor  of  English  literature  at  Jefferson 
College,  La.,  1842-43;  wrote  the  Lives  of  Gens.  Putnam 
and  Sullivan  in  Sparks's  American  Itlotji-ttphy  ;  published 
an  edition  of  Shakspeare.  with  a  Life  and  notes  (7  vols., 
1844) ;  was  licensed  as  a  Unitarian  preacher  1845;  became 
pastor  of  a  church  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  D.  at  Burlington  July  5,  1848.  (See  a  Memoir 
by  E.  E.  Halo  in  Christian  Examiner,  xlv.) 

Peabody  (WILLIAM  Boi;nx  OLIVER),  D.  D.,  twin- 
brother  of  0.  W.  B.  Peabody,  b.  at  Exeter,  N.  II.,  July  9, 
1799;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1816;  was  assistant 
instructor  at  Exeter  Academy  1817:  studied  theology  at 
tho  Cambridge  Divinity  School  under  Dr.  Henry  Ware; 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  1819,  and  ordained  in  Oct., 
1S20,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  ho  remained  through  life.  Dr.  Peabody  was  a  man 
of  ripe,  scholarly  culture  and  tastes,  of  extensive  know- 
ledge, of  gentle  nature,  and  winning  manners.  He  wrote 
much  on  various  branches  of  natural  history:  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Massachusetts  zoological  survey, 
for  which  he  prepared  a  Krport  on  the  liirds  of  the  Com- 
monwealth (1839);  wrote  the  Liven  of  Alexander  Wilson, 
Cotton  Mather,  David  Brainerd,  and  James  Oglethorpc  in 
Sparks's  American  Biography ;  was  well  versed  in  land- 
scape-gardening, and  was  an  able  lecturer  upon  scientific 
topics,  especially  his  favorite  subjects  of  forest  trees,  insects, 
and  birds.  D.  at  Springfield  May  28, 1847.  His  Srrmom. 
with  a  prefatory  memoir  by  his  brother,  were  published  in 
1849,  and  his  Literary  Remains  in  1  «5fl. — His  son,  EVKKKTT 
PEABODV,  b.  18:11,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  IS  19; 
edited  tho  posthumous  works  of  his  father;  completing 
the  biography  of  his  uncle;  became  a  railway  engineer, 
and  colonel  of  Missouri  volunteers;  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh,  Apr.  6,  1862. 

Peace  is  not  merely  a  suspension  of  war,  but  a  return 
to  a  state  of  intercourse  such  as  existed  before  war,  and  to 
amnesty,  or  tho  oblivion,  the  waiving,  of  all  future  claims 
on  account  of  those  particular  acts  of  injury  for  which  a 
war  was  initiated.  For  tho  existence  of  peace  a  treaty  is 
necessary :  such  a  treaty,  if  there  be  a  number  of  bellige- 
rents, may  bo  made  by  all  the  parties  on  one  side  with  all 
on  tho  other;  or  each  on  one  side  may  make  a  treaty  \\ith 
every  other.  The  great  treaties,  such  as  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia  and  tho  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
are  complicated  documents;  tho  first  combining  in  two 
separate  treaties — one  between  France  and  the  German 
powers,  and  the  other  between  Sweden  and  the  same 
powers — tho  results  of  negotiations  in  two  separate  places; 
while  tho  other  contains  the  results  of  a  great  number  of 
special  treaties  with  powers  not  properly  parties  to  the 
congress,  or  of  such  powers  with  one  another,  as  well 
as  of  treaties  between  the  parties  to  the  congress  them- 
selves. T.  D.  WOOLSHV. 

Peace,  post-v.  of  Rice  co.,  Kan.,  on  the  Atchison  To- 
pcka  and  Santa  F6  R.  R.,  150  miles  W.  of  Topcka,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  has  2  churches,  1  newspaper.  2  lum- 
ber-yards, a  steam  flouring-mill,  and  stores.  Principal 
business  of  countv,  farming  and  stock-raising.  Pop.  about 
300.  W.  F.  WALLACE,  ED.  •''  HERALD." 

Peace,  Breaches  of  (law),  violations  of  the  public 
order  and  quiet  done  with  force,  actual  or  constructive. 
As  the  object  of  all  law,  and  especially  of  the  criminal 
law,  is  to  produce  and  maintain  public  order,  tranquillity, 
and  decorum,  any  wilful  act  which  disturbs,  or  in  its  con- 
sequences directly  tends  to  disturb,  this  normal  condition 
of  order  anil  peace  is  an  indictable  offence ;  and  this  ele- 
ment of  breaking  in  upon  or  interfering  with  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  the  community  lies  at  tho  basis  of  a 
very  large  class  of  crimes.  Among  the  most  familiar  ex- 
amples are  unlawful  assemblies,  routs,  riots,  affrays,  as- 
saults and  batteries  in  public,  forcible  entries  or  detainers 
of  land,  and  sometimes  the  forcible  taking  of  personal 
property  from  the  possession  of  another,  trespasses  done 
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in  public  und  with  such  force  as  to  create  a  disturbance  : 
and  cau-e  tear,  and  many  other  similar  acts  of  wrongful 
violence  to  person  or  to  property.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  public  pence  should  be  broken  in  fact,  if  the  unlawful 
act.  or  the  attempt  when  carried  out.  directly  tends  to  pro 
.I.e-ethat  rc.-ult.  1  'pon  this  principle,  challen _'.•:-  to  tight 
duel-,  can  \  ing  dangerous  weapons,  furious  driving  in  fro- 
i|iienle-l  -tie. •!-.  the  publishing  of  libels,  the  spreading  "I 
false  nens.  fall  within  the  same  class  of  offences.  The 
.  ,,,  |a«  area  n-garded  eavesdropping  and  the  being 
a  common  scold  a-  criminal  breache-  of  the  peace.  In 

-t  of  Ilie-e  in-tan. -es  the  crime    is    now  define-. I.  and  the 

punishment,   which   coii-i.-ts   of  imprisi lent  or   line,   is 

regulated  by  statute.  JOHN  XoilTo.N  PoMKli.iv. 

Peace  Creek,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Polk  Co.,  Kla.,  near  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula. 

Peace  Dale,  post-v.  of  South  Kingston  tp.,  Washing- 
ton co.,  R.  I. 

Pence  River,  a  river  of  British  America,  rises  in  the 
Coa-t  Kange  Mountains  N.  of  British  Columbia,  and  Hows 
N.  i:.  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Athabasca  Lake, 
more  than  BOO  miles.  It  is  navigable  through  mo-t  of  it- 
extent,  and  pa-sos  through  a  fertile  valley,  now  without 
civilized  inhabitants. 

Peach  [Fr.  />eche],  a  small  tree  and  its  fruit,  the 
Amiftftt'ilnH  perKi'ft,  of  the  order  llo-a  -e:e.  a  native  of 
Central  \-ia.  (if  the  peaches  proper  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal varieties,  tho  freestones  anil  the  clingstones,  and 
of  each  there  are  many  sub-varieties.  The  pea 
extensively  cultivated  in  most  of  the  warmer  temper- 
ate regions;  but  it  is  not  perfectly  hardy  in  some  of  tho 
r  parts  of  the  1'.  S..  nor  in  most  parts  of  Ureat  Brit- 
ain. P lies  are  extensively  sold  both  fresh  and  when 

sliced  and  dried.  Ureat.  quantities  are  preserved  by  her- 
mctical  scaling  in  tin  and  glass  cans.  The  ripe  fruit  is 
extensively  distilled,  making  peach  brandy.  In  the  val- 
ley of  the  La  Plata  and  on  the  treeless  plains  of  some  of 
the  We-tern  States  peach  trees  arc  grown  as  fuel.  They 
grow  rapidly  and  afford  a  good  fire.  The  leaves,  bark, 
ami  kernel  are  poisonous  from  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  The  \  i;, TAiuxK  (which  see)  doubtless  originated 

from  the  peach. 

Peach'am,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.   P.  1141. 

Peach  Bottom,  post-v.  and  tp.,  York  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Susi|uehanna  Kiver  and  the  Tide  Water  Canal.  Pop.  2366. 

Peach  Orchard,  tp.  of  Ford  co.,  111.,  on  the  Oilman 
Clinton  and  Springfield  R.  R.  Pop.  :ir  1. 

Pea'cock,  the  name  given  to  species  of  the  Pavo  and 
family  Phasianidie.  Tho  several  species  are  remarkable 
for  the  long  and  showy  tail-coverts  of  the  male.  Three 
species  are  now  recognized :  1.  The  common  peacock  ( Ai  f; 
rn'nt<ittift} ;  2.  The  bhvk-shouldered  peacock  (  P<ti<»  niijri- 
/liuniK);  and,:'.  The  .Jason  pca.vick  (  Mico  ,,H<//<-I/«I.  The 
common  peacock  is  a  remarkably  vain  and  ostentations 
bird,  and  is  a  native  of  Southern  and  South-eastern  Asia, 
but  is  now  naturalized  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Its 
flesh  was  formerly  employed  for  food :  but,  except  when 
young,  it  is  scarcely  palatable.  The  white  peacock  is  an 
albino  of  the  ordinary  species.  The  name  peacock  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  spooies  of  tho  allied  genera,  Po/y- 
plri-tnm  and  <'r:>**'i/iti/-m.  (See  PAVONIX.K.) 

Peacock  (THOMAS  LOVK),  b.  at  Weymonth.  England, 
Oct.  18,  1785:  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Kast  India 
Company  1818;  was  employed  in  the  London  office  of  that 
corporation  until  1  ^5(> :  was  a  friend  of  Lamb  and  Shelley, 
and  author  of  several  volumes  of  poems  and  romances 
which  met  with  favor  at  their  first  appearance,  were  for- 
gotten for  manv  years,  and  obtained  a  renewed  popularity 
on  their  republication  in  1875  by  Lord  Houghton,  accom- 
panied by  a  biographical  sketch.  His  most  successful 
works  were  //•  'f//.oc/  ll<ill  and  Gryll  Gramje.  D.  at  Lon- 
don Jan.  23,  1866. 

Peacock-stone,  s'ometimos  used  by  jewellers  as  a  gem, 
is  the  dried  and  opah-scent  ligament  of  tho  pearl  oyster's 
shell,  or  that  of  some  other  large  conchiferous  mollnsk. 

Peak  Creek,  tp.  of  Ashe  co.,  N.  C.    Pop.  1005. 

Peale  (CIIAKI.KS  Wi  i.i.sox),  b.  at  Chestertown.  Md.,  Apr. 
16,  1741:  was  su  i  sa, Idler,  silversmith,  watch- 

maker, and  car\  er  :  studie-1  painting  under  llesselius  about 
1767;  afterward  under  Copley  at  Boston  and  at  tho  Royal 
<my,  l.'.n-l. in.  under  llenjamin  West  1770  71  :  painted 
tho  first  portrait  of  Washington  as  a  Virginia  colonel  177L': 
commanded  a  companv  at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Ucr- 
mantown  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyh  aiiia  Convention 
of  1777  :  painted  the  portraits  of  the  m-'-f  prominent  officers 
of  the  Hi- volution  :  w  a-  a  lea. ling  promoter  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts;  was  the  first  American  popu- 
lar lecturer  on  natural  history  ;  opened  the  first  \meri.-an 
museum  ;  was  the  first  American  manufacturer  of  enamel 


teeth  :  invented  a  great  variety  of  machines,  and  published 
a  number  of  scientific  essays.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Feb.  22, 
L8ST. 

Pi'iilr  i  Kr.Miii!  \M>Ti.  son  of  Charles  W.  I'eale,  b.  in 
Hack-  I-M.,  I'.i.,  JVh.  I'L1.  177s:  received  tin  artistic  training 
from  his  father;  painted  a  portrait  of  Wa-hinL'ton  Sept., 
I  ,  '.i .'  :  o|.ened  a  stniiio  at  Charleston.  S.  C.,  I7'."i;  studied 
under  West  at  London.  lsn[  til:  -[.fiit  -r\.'ial  years  at 
Paris,  whore  he  executed  portrait-  of  pi •oiiiinenl  ehai 
for  his  lather's  mil-emu:  returned  to  Philadelphia  1HOB  ; 
achieved  eminrncr  a-  a  portrait  [lainter  :  exfrute.l  the  well- 
known  pictures  '/'A.-  /i'.,/;i'0j  ttnn'/ftt'i-  and  Tlir  f'i,n,'t  nf 

lt«ii!i,  of  which  the  latter  WHS  profitably  exhihited  in  the 
chief  ,-iti.--  of  the  I".  S.  for  a  ii nniher  of  ye.n-  ;  le.-tured  on 
the  portraits  of  Washington,  and  pul.li.-hed  u  li;,,,/rnfiln/ 
„/'  r/in,-/r,  II'.  /',„/,.,  \,,i.,  :,n  linl.i  i  Is::  I  i.  Portfolio  ,,f  <m 
Artiit  (18.TJ),and  other  works  on  art.  I),  at  Philadelphia 
Oct.  3,  1860. 

Peanut.     Sec  <!l;or\n\rT. 

Pear  (1'i/rut  conimmn'*),  one  of  the  most  common  and 
nio-t  appreciated  fruit  tiec-  of  the  temperate  /one-,  belong 
ing  to  the  division  Pomeu1  of  the  family  Ko-accie.  It  i^ 
closely  allied  to  the  apple  tree,  from  which  it  is  distin- 
gui-hed  by  the  pyramid*]  tendency  of  its  growth  ;  its  in 
clination  to  become  thorny;  its  ovate  and  serrated  1, 
smooth  on  both  tnrfacec  and  without  glands;  its  flowers, 
smaller  than  those  of  the  apple  tree,  of  a  pure  white  color 
with  purple  anthers;  and  its  fruit,  hemispherical  at  the 
one  end,  tapering  at  the  other,  and  produced  on  a  Iton, 
which  i.s  generally  not  sunk  into  a  cavity  like  that  of  the 
apple.  It  is  a  long  lived  tree,  with  a  hard,  close  grained 
IMHH!,  which  is  much  used  by  turners.  It  is  found  wild  in 
Southern  and  Central  Kuropeand  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  Asia  ;  and  in  this  state  it  is  generally  either  a  small  tire 
or  a  large  shrub,  while  in  a  cultivated  state  it  often  be- 
comes forty  or  fifty  feet  high.  It  was  cultivated  in  anti- 
2uily.  but  seems  not  to  have  reached  any  high  degree  of 
evelopment.  Pliny  gays  that  pears  must  be  well  boiled  or 
baked  in  order  to  become  thoroughly  enjoyable,  and  Hor- 
ace's famous  lines  do  not  sound  very  appreciative.  Now 
it  is  known  in  over  1000  varieties,  and  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  Bartlett,  duehesse  d'Angoulfme,  beurre',  bcrgamot, 
etc.,  are  reckoned  among  the  most  delicious  fruits.  It  re- 
quires good,  strong  soil  and  frequent  manuring  in  order  to 
produce  good  and  plentiful  fruitt  but  in  other  respects  it  is 
quite  a  hardy  tree.  It  is  cultivated  both  as  a  standard, 
budded  or  grafted  on  pear  seedlings,  and  as  a  dwarf,  grafted 
on  the  quince,  the  thorn,  or  the  mountain-ash.  When 
grafted  on  the  apple  tree  it  rapidly  degenerates,  while  some 
varieties,  such  as  the  duehesse  d'  A  ngoulerne,  produce  bet- 
ter fruit  on  the  quince  than  on  their  own  root.  The  fruit  of 
most  varieties  is  improved  by  being  picked  from  the  tree 
when  mature  and  allowed  to  ripen  in  the  house ;  and  of 
some  varieties  the  fruit  becomes  quite  worthless  when  al- 
lowed to  ripen  on  the  tree.  The  best  perry  is  not  made 
from  the  finest  kinds  of  pears,  but  from  coarser  varieties, 
whose  fruit  has  a  rather  austere  taste.  (For  further  details 
see  Downing,  Fruitt  and  fruit  Treet  of  America  ( 1869) ; 
Field,  Pear- Culture;  and  Quinn,  Pear- Culture  for  I'rnfit.) 

Pearce  (JAMES  A.),  b.  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Dec.  14, 
1805;  graduated  with  first  honors  at  Princeton  1822;  be- 
came a  lawyer  and  agriculturist  of  Maryland ;  was  in 
Congress  1835-39.  18JI-!:!:  U.  S.  senator  1843-82;  also 
law  professor  in  Washington  College,  Chestertown,  Md., 
whore  he  d.  Dec.  30,  1882. 

Pearce  (ZACIIAKY),  P.  D..  b.  at  London.  England,  Sept. 
8,  1690;  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  took 
orders  in  the  Church  of  Kngland  :  was  made  dean  of  Win- 
chester 17nfl,  bishop  of  Bangor  1748.  bishop  of  Rochester 
and  dean  of  Westminster  1756;  declined  the  bishopric  of 
London;  wrote  The  Mirarlet  of  Jenun  Vindicated  (4  vols., 
1727-28),  a  Commtntnry  oil  thr  t'"in-  Er<in<jeli*t*  "nil  <hf 
Art*  of  the  Ap'i*tlf*  (2  vols.,  1777),  and  other  theological 
works.  D.  at  Little  Killing  June  •_>!>,  1771. 

Pea  Ridge,  a  range  of  hills  in  Benton  co.,  Ark.,  near 
the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  State,  noted  for  the  important 
battle  fought  there  Mar.  6-8, 1862,  between  the  Union  forces 
under  Urn.  Curtis  and  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Van 
Dorn,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter. 

Pea  Ridge,  tp.  of  Brown  co.,  111.    Pop.  1011. 

Pea'risburR,  post-v..  cap.  of  Giles  co.,  Va.,  21  miles 

from  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  R.  R.,  has  3  schools,  4 

churches.  I  weekly  newspaper.  2  hotels.     Deposits  of  iron 

ore  and  other  minerals  exist  here.     Urain  and  cattle  are 

T.  .1.  PI:AI;MIN,  KII.  "  UA/.I:TTK." 

Pearl.     See  PiiKnors  STONKS. 

Pearl,  county  of  S.  Mississippi,  having  Pearl  River  on 
its  \V.  Area.  ..JO  sq.  111.  It  is  covered  with  largo  tracts 
of  (line  forests.  Cap.  Riceville. 
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Pearl,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  HI.,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
R.  R.  Pop.  628. 

Pearl'ash.  In  common  parlance,  this  term  is  often 
applied  to  the  commercial  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  SAL- 
jKiiATrs  (which  see).  Pearlash,  however,  is  properly  the 
same  substance  as  commercial  potash,  which  has  merely 
been  subjected  to  a  somewhat  more  careful  preparation. 
The  "  black  salts,"  or  crude  black  potash  obtained  by  the 
boiling  down  of  ley  from  wood-ashes,  instead  of  being 
simply  fused,  is  stirred  for  some  time  with  an  iron  rod 
upon  the  hearth  of  a  furnace  in  which  a  flame  is  made  to 
play  over  the  mass.  The  carbonaceous  impurities  are  thus 
burned  out,  and  the  mass  becomes  of  a  more  or  less  bluish- 
white  color.  (See  POTASH.)  H.  WI.-HTZ. 

Pearl'ington,  post-v.  of  Hancock  co.,  Miss.,  on  Pearl 
River.  Pop.  479. 

Pearl  River  is  formed  by  several  head-streams  which 
unite  in  Leake  co.,  Miss.  It  flows  in  a  general  S.  course, 
and  is  for  some  distance  the  E.  boundary  of  Louisiana.  It 
is  some  250  miles  long.  Its  navigation  is  impeded  by 
snags  and  sand-bars.  Its  valley  is  subject  to  floods  in  the 
S.  portion.  The  river  flows  into  Mississippi  Sound. 
Pearl  White.  See  BISMUTH.  • 

Pear'sall's,  post-v.  of  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  South- 
ern R.  R.  of  Long  Island,  16  miles  from  Brooklyn,  has 
several  churches,  a  carriage-factory,  1  newspaper.  Prin- 
cipal business,  oyster-planting. 

GEO.  A.  MOTT,  ED.  "  QUEENS  Co.  ADVANCE." 
Pear'son  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Snoring,  England,  Feb. 
12,  1613;  educated  at  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  fellow  1635;  was  afterwards  divinity  professor 
and  master  of  Trinity  College  (1662),  and  became  in  1672 
bishop  of  Chester.  D.  at  Chester  July  16,  1686.  Author 
of  Exposition  of  the  Creed  (1659),  still  held  in  esteem  by 
theologians. 

Pearson's  Mills,  tp.  of  Putnam  eo.,  Fla.  Pop.  760. 
Peasants'  War  is  the  name  generally  given  to  the 
revolutionary  rising  of  the  peasants  which  took  place  in 
1525  throughout  the  whole  of  Southern  and  Central  Ger- 
many. The  Reformation  was  the  immediate  occasion  of 
this  movement,  but  not  its  real  cause.  Similar  risings  on 
a  smaller  scale  were  of  frequent  occurrence  previously  to 
the  Reformation.  In  1476  the  peasants  revolted  under 
Hans  Bb'heim  at  Wiirzbur"g;  in  1493  they  formed  the  league 
of  the  Bundtelinh,  using  a  shoe  for  their  symbol  of  union, 
at  Schlettstadt  in  Alsace  ;  and  although  this  league  was 
speedily  suppressed  in  its  native  place,  it  reappeared  in 
1502  at  Bruchsal  in  Baden,  in  1512  at  Freiburg,  and  in  1513 
in  Wiirtemberg;  in  1514  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the 
Hungarian  peasantry  was  organized  under  George  Dozsa, 
and  cost  the  lives  of  60,000  peasants.  The  real  cause  of 
all  these  risings  was  the  miserable  social  position  of  the 
prnsints.  They  were  serfs;  that  is  to  say,  they  belonged 
to  the  soil  on  which  they  were  born,  and  through  that  to 
the  lord  who  owned  the  soil.  They  were  not  exactly  his 
property,  his  slaves — he  could  not  sell  them  or  dispose  of 
them  at  will — but  they  had  no  right  to  move,  and  under  no 
circumstances  wns  there  any  legal  appeal  from  his  author- 


ity.  When  he  appropriated  for  his  own  use  the  common 
pasture-grounds  of  the  village,  when  he  forbade  them  to 
fish  in  the  streams  and  hunt  in  the  woods,  when  he  in- 
creased the  ground-rent,  the  tithe,  the  socage  service,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  need,  they  had  to  submit  or  to  revolt. 
But  it  was  quite  natural  that  any  such  revolt  should  as- 
sume a  religious  coloring,  for  the  whole  mental  life  of  the 
peasantry  of  that  time  was  confined  within  the  narrow  pale 
of  a  few  religious  ideas.  The  inundation  of  a  river,  the 
miscarriage  of  a  cow,  a  fever  epidemic — in  short,  any- 
thing— was  explained  by  the  immediate  application  of  re- 
ligious categories.  The  peasant  knew  only  two  reasons  for 
all  that  he  observed  within  and  without  himself — God  and 
Satan ;  and  whatever  he  undertook  to  do,  he  did  it  in  the 
name  of  the  one  or  the  other.  Thus  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  Reformation,  as  far  as  the  peasantry  was  con- 
cerned, to  accomplish  a  reconstruction  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  the  age  without  at  the  same  time  putting  all 
other  spheres  of  human  life  into  violent  commotion ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  Peasants'  War  many  special  circum- 
stances contributed  much  to  produce  such  a  result.  The 
landlord  was  in  many  cases  an  ecclesiastic  ;  and  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  shortcomings  of  the  clergy  was  that 
its  members  had  become  landlords.  In  spite  of  the  warn- 
ings, and  even  denunciations,  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
several  of  the  Reformers,  such  as  Karlstadt,  and  many  of 
their  adherents  among  the  nobility,  aimed  at  once  at  a 
social  and  religious  reformation.  In  1524  a  general  fer- 
mentation spread  among  the  German  peasantry;  and 
when,  Jan.  1,  1525.  the  convent  of  Kempton  was  captured 
and  plundered  by  a  swarm  of  revolting  peasants,  this  event 


became  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  peasantry  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Harz  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Bohemian 
frontier.  But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases — MO.NZER, 
THOMAS,  BBRLICHIHG&N,  GOTZ  VON,  etc.  (which  see) — the 
peasants  had  no  leaders  and  no  organization.  They  gath- 
ered together  in  large,  uproarious  multitudes  of  from  8000 
to  30,000,  and  roved  around  like  huge  gangs  of  robbers. 
Castles  were  burnt,  monasteries  destroyed,  cities  plundered  ; 
the  most  disgusting  excesses  and  the  most  atrocious  cruel- 
ties were  committed.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  fell  in 
with  regular  armies — in  the  S.  under  Truchsess  von  Wnld- 
burg,  in  the  N.  under  Philip  of  Hesse — they  were  routed, 
dispersed,  or  massacred  in  spite  of  their  fierce  and  often 
furious  resistance  ;  and  the  revenge  which  the  ruling  classes 
took  upon  them  was  as  cruel  and  as  barbarous  as  their  own 
behavior.  The  whole  war  lasted  only  a  few  months,  and 
the  only  result  of  it  was  an  enormous  loss  of  life  and 
property.  The  social  position  of  the  peasantry  remained 
the  same,  or  became  even  worse.  (See  Oechslc,  Beitr&g'e 
zur  Geschichte  dee  detitachcn  BaHemkricgs  (1829);  Wachs- 
muth,  Her  deuttche  Jlauernkr!rr/»  (1834) ;  Bcnsen,  Qe- 
schlcftte  den  Jlnuernl-riefj  in  Outfraitken  (1840)  ;  Zimmer- 
mann,  Allgemeine  Gesehichte  des  grostten  Rauerukriega 
(1841-43);  Cornelius,  Stndien  zur  Geschictlte  dea  llanern- 
krieya  (1862) ;  Schreiber,  Der  deutsche  liaueml-rlrg  ( 1864).) 

CLEMENS  PKTERSEN. 

Pease,  tp.  of  Belmont  co.,  0.,  on  the  Ohio  River,  op- 
posite Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Pop.  5211. 

Pease  (CALVIN).  D.  D.,  b.  at  Canaan,  Conn.,  Aug.  12, 
1813  ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  1838;  was 
professor  of  G reck  and  Latin  in  that  institution  1842-55; 
became  its  president  1855-61,  and  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1862.  1).  at  Burling- 
ton, Vt.,  Sept.  17,  1863. 

Peaslee  (En»r\n  RANDOLPH),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Newton,  N.  H.,  Jan.  22,  1814;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  in  1836:  was  tutor  there  1837-39;  graduated  in 
medicine  at  Yale  in  1840,  and  in  1841  commenced  practice 
at  Hanover,  N.  H.  He  was  appointed  lecturer  at  Dart- 
mouth in  anatomy  and  physiology  in  1841,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  1842-70.  At  Bovrdoin  College  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery  in  1843,  and 
was  professor  of  the  same  1845-57,  when  he  gave  up  an- 
atomy, and  remained  professor  of  surgery  till  1860.  In 
the  New  York  Medical  College  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  physiology  and  general  pathology  in  1851,  and  was  pro- 
fessor of  obstetrics  1858-60.  lie  is  now  (1876)  professor 
of  gynaecology  at  Dartmouth  (since  1872)  and  at  tnc  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  New  York  (since  1874). 
In  1858  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Xf\v  York.  His 
specially  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  his  present  professor- 
snip.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  alma  mater  in  1859,  and  in  1870  he  was  made  a  trustee 
of  the  college.  He  has  been  president  of  the  New  Hump- 
shire  State  Medical  Society,  and  of  several  other  medical 
associations,  and  is  an  honorary  member  of  gynaecological 
|  or  obstetrical  societies  in  Boston,  Berlin,  Philadelphia,  and 
i  Louisville.  He  has  published  Ifnmntt  Hiatnlogy  (1857), 
Ovnrifrn  Tinnnr*  and  Ovnrintnmy  (1872),  besides  numerous 
articles  in  the  medical  journals.  R.  ]>.  HITCHCOCK. 

Peat.     See  FUEL,  by  PROF.  B.  SILLISIAN. 
Pea  Vine,  tp.  of  Washoe  co.,  Nev.     Pop.  10. 
Pea  Weevil,  or  Pea  Bug,  the  Drachm  pis!,  a  small 
dark  beetle  well  known  for  its  ravages  among  dried  peas. 
!  It  may  be  destroyed  by  scalding  the  peas  before  planting. 
The  insect  lays  her  egg  in  the  flower,  and  the  grub  passes 
into  the  pea  while  it  is  still  growing. 

Peb'ble  [Ang.-Sax.  polmi],  a  small  water-worn  stone 
of  any  variety.  Scotch  pebble  is  simply  agate.  Brazilian 
pebble  is  a  very  transparent  rock-crystal  sometimes  used 
by  spectacle-makers  as  a  material  for  their  lenses.  It  is, 
however,  much  inferior  to  good  glass.  Most  of  the  so- 
called  pebble-spectacles  are  of  common  glass. 

Pebble,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Neb.,  on  Elkhorn 
River  and  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  R.  R.     Pop.  521. 
Pebble,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  0.     Pop.  1422. 

Pecan'  [Fr.  per.ane],  a  tree  and  its  fruit,  the  Carya 
oUi-frformis,  a  species  of  hickory  growing  on  river-banks 
from  Indiana  to  Texas.  It  is  well  known  for  its  fine,  de- 
licious nuts,  which  constitute  a  considerable  article  of 
commerce.  The  tree  is  tall,  slender,  and  has  a  hard 
timber. 

Pecan,  tp.  of  Mississippi  co.,  Ark.,  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Pop.  155. 

Pecaton'ica,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Winnebago  co.,  III., 
on  the  Galena  division  of  the  Chicago  urnl  North-western 
R.  R.,  midway  between  Freeport  and  Rockford,  has  an 
excellent  graded  school,  5  churches,  1  bank,  1  weekly 
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newspaper,  a  pork-packing  establishment,  and  several 
manufactories.  Pop.  I7*M.  I'oi.iiv  Ilitus.,  Kns.  •'  NEWS." 

Pcc'cary  [S-  American  name],  the  vernacular  name  of 
swine -like,  artiodactylatc  ungulates,  composing  the  lam- 

ily    l>icotylida>.      Th«   peccaries    •'"'   "''  tw"    -] irJ'   both 

American.  The  collared  peccary  (Notopkonu  1'in/nalHl) 
ranges  from  Arkansas  lonth-WMtWard  through  Mexico 
Uld  OTM  u  irrcat  part  of  S.  America.  It  is  '.',  feet  long 
and  sometimes  weighs  «H  pounds.  It  is  of  a  .lark  gray 
BOlor,  and  has  a  (Sad  upon  the  loins  which  secretes  a 
fetid  substance.  It  is  gregarious,  and  is  a  dangerous 
animal  to  attack,  as  the  herd  often  a-sails  the  otl'cndiug 
huntsman  most  vigorously  and  persistently  with  their 
strong  tusks.  The  white-lipped  peccary  (  /li'i-nli/li't  luhi- 
alKt)  II  a  larger  S.  American  species.  Uoth  kinds  arc  very 
destructive  to  growing  crops,  li.ith  arc  swine-like  in  habits 
and  appearance.  Their  lle.-di  is  somewhat  like  pork,  but 
not  so  good. 

Pcc'chio  (GirsEi'i'i-:),  b.  at  Milan  1785;  took  his  decree 
at  1'avia.  and  in  1310  returned  to  Milan,  whore  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  important  post  in  the  department  of  finance 
and  of  the  interior.  In  1820  he  published  his  Xn:/:/in  Sti,r!<-,, 
mi//'  .\mui!iii*tt-<i:i<iii-'  /•YiiniiJiWi'n  'I'll'  /.'•  A'"/""  '/'It'i/iii 
it'll  IMj  ill  ill'/,  Ill  IS2I  he  was  banished,  took  refuse  in 
Switzerland,  tlien  in  .Madrid,  where  he  published  a  book 
entitled  ,sVi  Men!  i>'  /»/.»•/»<(  «• '  />'.'/.  From  .Madrid  he 
accompanied  l)r.  Bowring  to  Lisbon,  where  ho  wrote  his 
'/',.  Mi,;  ,'i,  rnrtni/iil/'i.  In  isi'ti,  1'cecliio  was  called  too 
professorship  of  modern  languages  at  Manchester.  U.  at 
Brighton  is:',."i.  Among  his  other  works  are  lltl" 
if'i/'i  Ari-'-nini' nti  il'll'i  fii->:>i,i  ui-llit  primfi-r.i-'t  '/•  /  [*.~>: 
Sturin  ill-It'  l:''-»ii'iniin  I'lililii-'l  ill  It'l/in:  \  il'l  '/!  l'i/it  t'ot- 

colu  ;  Slnria  critiea  della  I'ucria  Inylese  (incomplete),  etc. 

Pec'cioli,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pisa,  on  a  hill 
about  21  miles  from  the  city  of  I'isa.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  sometimes  subject  to  Pisa,  sometimes  to  Flor- 
ence, and  remains  of  its  old  fortifications  still  exist.  Pop. 
in  IS74,  liHiy. 

Pe-Chee-Lee,  the  northernmost  province  of  China, 
comprises  on  area  of  59,931  square  miles,  with  46,313,360 
inhabitants.  It  is  lowland,  not  very  fertile,  with  a  hot 
summer  and  a  cold  winter,  but  it  is  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire,  Peking, 
is  situated  in  this  province. 

Peck  (GEoiMiE).  I).  I).,  b.  in  Middlefield,  N.Y.,  Aug.  8, 
1797;  travelled  and  preached  extensively ;  was  principal 
of  Oneida  Conference  Seminary  1  S3J-39,  then  editor  of  the 
Mrtlindiit  (Jiiiirlerly  Iteview  (1840)  and  of  the  Chrintinn 
Ailrocntr  (1848);  wrote  Wyoming,  itt  Hittory,  etc.  (1858), 
and  works  on  Methodist  doctrine,  etc.  1).  May  1,  1870. 

Peck  (JESSE  TRUKSDELL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Middlefield, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  4,  1811 ;  joined  the  Methodist  ministry  in 
1832;  became  principal  of  the  Methodist  seminary  at 
Gouvorneur,  N.  Y.,  in  1836,  and  of  Troy  Conference  Acad- 
emy at  West  Poultncy,  Vt.,  in  1810;  in  1844  he  was  elected 
president  of  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  but  after  four 
years'  service  returned  to  the  pastorate.  He  occupied  a 
pulpit  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  two  years,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  and  editor  of  the  Tract  Society  of  his 
Church.  He  subsequently  served  several  years  in  pulpits 
in  New  York  City  and  California,  Peekskill,  Albany,  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  the  latter  ho  was  active  in  founding 
the  Syracuse  University  of  his  Church.  In  1872  he  was 
elected  bishop.  He  is  author  of  The  Central  Idea  of 
Chri»tiitnity,  The  True  Woman,  Whut  must  I  do  to  be 
Sared  f  and  The  Hillary  of  the  Oreal  Republic. 

Peck  (.TOHX  JAMES),  b.  at  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1821 ; 
graduated  at  the  1'.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  was  ap- 
pointed brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July,  1843; 
served  throughout  the  war  with  Mexico,  gaining  the  bre- 
vets of  captain  ami  major  for  gallantry  at  C'ontreras,  Chu- 
rubusco,  and  Molino  del  Key.  Resigned  in  Mar.,  1853,  and 
became  cashier  of  a  hank  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  Aug.,  1861, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  in 
the  Virginia  peninsular  campaign  of  1862  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  4th  Corps;  appointed  major-general  July, 
Isi'.J,  and  sub-cquently  commanded  at  Suffolk.  Va.,  where 
he  was  besieged  by  Longstreet;  in  North  Carolina,  and  on 
the  Canada  border.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  president 
of  a  life  insurance  company. 

Peck  (.JOHN  MASON),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Litchfield.  Conn.,  Oct. 
31,1789;  became  a  licensed  Baptist  preacher  in  Greene 
co.,  N.  Y.,  in  IS11;  was  ordained  in  1813;  removed  in 
1817  to  St.  Louis ;  was  for  forty  yearn  a  successful  pioneer 
preacher  of  Illinois  and  Missouri;  organized  in  lS26the 
first  church  of  his  denomination  in  St.  Louis;  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Shurtleff  College,  I'pper  Alton,  III.,  and 
of  the  theological  school  at  Covington.  K  y. :  received  in 
1852  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Harvard  College.  Author 


of  UuMei/ur  Kmijrauli  (1831  and  is.'iti),  <;,,;<n,rr  ,,f  llli- 
iinin  (  1814),  Life  of  Boone,  in  Sparks's  collection,  Fa&tr 
I'i'ir/,-,  the  I'inater  /'readier  (ISii).  I),  at  Uock  Spring, 
111.,  Mar.  l.'i,  IBM. 

Peck  (  WILLIAM  G.),  LL.I).,  b.  at  l.itchliel.l.  Conn.,  Oct. 
Hi,  IS-'O;  graduated  at  the  I'.  S.  .Military  \cademy  in 
1*11:  was  promote'!  to  the  1  .  S.  cot],-  nt'  topographical 
engineers,  and  served  on  the  survey  of  I'oi  t -nu.uth  harbor, 
and  in  \\e-tern  explorations  under  Fremont  till  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  \\  ith  .Mexico.  II,-  ua>  then  aligned  to 
duty  with  the  Army  of  the  \Ve-4  under  lien.  Kearny,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  till  the  end  of  the  war,  when  In; 
was  detailed  for  duty  a.-  a.--i.-tant  in.-trnctor  in  mathematics 
at  the  Military  Academy.  Alter  eight  year*  ot  MT\  ice  at 
U'e^t  Point  ho  resigned  his  eoiiiiiii->ion.  and  was  for  two 
years  professor  of  physics  and  ei\il  engineering  in  the. 
1'nhcrMij  of  Michigan.  In  ls.">7  he  v...-  called  to  Colum- 
bia College,  Neu  York,  in  which  institution  hi'  h:i- 
served  as  processor  of  mathematics  mechanics,  and  astron- 
omy, lie  was  engaged  with  Prof.  Charles  llavic-  in  cum 
piling  a  dictionary  and  eni-yclop;edi:i  of  mathematie-  ;  In 
is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  mechanic-,  ;ln,i  t|,,.  \m,-r  i«-:m 
editor  of  (Jallot's  popular  I'tn/iiii-*,  beM-les  which  lie  has 
written  and  published  a  complete  course  of  mathematical 
text-books. 

Peck    (Wii.i.lAW    IIt:\l:vi.  b.  in  Augusta,  (,'a.,  I>. 
1830;  graduated  at  Harvard  College.  Ma-s..  185S;  u, 
was  elected  professor  of  belles-lfttrf*,  history,  and  elocution 
in  the  rtiiver-ity  of  Louisiana,  which  position  be  beld  for 
three  years,  and  on  resigning  was  elected  in  istlii  president, 
of  the  Masonic  Female  College  at  Greenville.  Co.:  in 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  college  at  Greenville  t 
ccpt  the  ehair  of  natural  sciences  and  modern  languages 
in  the  Le  Vert  Female   College  at  Talbotton.  Gn.,  which 
position  he  held  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  war,  and, 
resigning  it  then,  he  betook  himself  to  literature  as  a  pro- 
fession.    A  tale   entitled  Antoinette  tie  Hordelniri  by  hint 
was  published  as  early  as  1857,  and  in  1H59  appeared  the 
llfithi-r'x  Vriiyi'itncr.     Soon  after  the  war  Prof.  Peck  mo\  ed 
to  Xew  York  and  entered  into  an  engagement  as  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  A'cio  York  Ledger.    He  now  (Sept.,  1875) 
resides  in  Atlanta.  C.H.,  but  still  continues  his  engagement 
with  Mr.  Bonnor  of  the  Ledijer.  A.  II.  STKIMIKSS. 

Pe'cos,  county  of  W.  Texas,  bounded  S.  by  the  Rio 
Grande  and  N.  K.  and  G.  by  the  Rio  Pecos.  Its  area  ex- 
ceeds 10,000  square  miles.  It  is  very  dry,  is  traversed  by 
mountain-ranges,  and  is  reported  to  contain  valuable 
silver  ores.  Where  water  can  be  had,  the  country  affords 
good  cattle  and  sheep  ranges.  Population  small. 

Pecos  River,  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas,  rises  in 
San  Miguel  co.,  N.  M.,  and  flows  in  a  general  S.  S.  E. 
course,  falling  into  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norto  after  a 
course  of  800  miles.  It  flows  through  a  broken  country, 
and  in  summer  is  dry  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 

Pecquet'  (JEAN),  b.  at  Dieppe  about  1620  ;  studied 
medicine,  and  especially  anatomy,  at  Montpellier ;  dis- 
covered and  demonstrated  the  course  of  the  lacteal  vessels 
in  the  human  body;  wrote  Experiments  Nam  Anatomicn 
(1651),  De  Circitliitione  Sftnyufnt9  et  Chyli  Motit  and  De 
Thoracii  Laeteii  (1651).  D.  1674. 

Pectase,  a  substance  of  the  class  of  ferments  found  in 
association  with  PECTOSK  (which  see)  in  the  tissues  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  special  function  of  pectase  is  to  trans- 
form the  pcctose  of  unripe  fruits,  in  the  process  of  ripen- 
ing, to  PECTIN  E  (which  see).  Pectase  is  producible  from 
the  fresh  juice  of  a  plant — the  carrot,  for  example — by 
precipitating  with  alcohol.  This  converts  it  into  an  in- 
soluble modification,  without,  however,  depriving  it  of  its 
Ecculiar  fcrmentive  action  upon  pectosie  substances.  It 
as  not  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  being  doubt- 
less a  colloid  substance,  like  diastase,  synaptasc,  and  fer- 
ments generally.  HKVIIV  WI.-RTZ. 

Pec'tic  Acid,  an  insoluble  gelatinous  substance  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions  upon  the  PKITIVI: 
(which  sec)  of  ripe  fruits  and  vegetables.  Fr<-my  calcu- 
lates its  composition  as  CigHnOis,  but  this  is  not  regarded 
as  settled.  The  pectates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble,  but 
all  other  bases  form  jelly-like  insoluble  masses,  almost  im- 
possible to  wash  pure.  Pectic  acid,  pectosie  acid,  and  pec- 
tine  are  the  principal  constituents  which  give  the  gelat- 
inous character  to  preserved  fruits,  fruit  and  vegetable 
jellies,  etc.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Pec'tine,  or  Plant-Jelly.  This  substance  exists 
naturally  in  ripe  fruits  and  vegetable  juices  generally, 
being  a  product,  during  the  ripening,  of  the  peculiar  fer- 
ment called  PKCTASK  (which  see)  on  the  PECTOSE  (which 
see)  of  unripe  vegetables  and  fruits.  It  was  obtained  by 
Braconnot,  its  discoverer,  by  precipitating  ripe-apple  juice 
with  alcohol,  after  boiling  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and 
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filtering.  Fr6ray  improved  upon  this  by  first  precipitating 
lime  with  oxalic  acid.  Pure  pectine  is  white,  amorphous, 
nnd  soluble  in  water.  Even  when  fruits  are  unripe,  as 
they  contain  pectose  and  pectase,  on  boiling  pectine  pec- 
tosic  and  pectic  acid  are  formed,  and  jellies  are  producible. 
The  composition  of  pectine  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Fn'-iny 
computes  the  formula  Cjel^Oie,  but  others  have  obtained 
figures  differing  a  little  from  his.  HKXIIY  WURTZ. 

Pectoril'oquy  [Lat.  pectus,  the  "breast,"  and  loqui, 
to  "  speak"],  in  auscultation  of  the  chest,  a  preternatural 
distinctness  in  the  sound  of  the  patient's  speech,  as  propa- 
gated to  the  auscultator's  ear  through  the  air-passages  and 
pulmonary  tissues.  Pectoriloquy  is  either  cavernous  or 
amphoric  according  to  the  quality  or  timbre  of  its  sound. 
It  does  not  always,  however,  indicate  a  cavity  in  the  lung, 
as  was  once  supposed.  It  may  arise  from  the  hardening 
of  a  portion  of  the  lung. 

Pectose.  This  is  a  highly  important  proximate  prin- 
ciple of  vegetable  bodies,  from  which  proceed  all  the  gelat- 
inous constituents  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  of  prepa- 
rations thereof.  Pectose  exists  largely  in  unripe  fruits  and 
roots,  being,  like  cellulose,  one  of  the  "plastic"  constit- 
uent.", and  giving,  for  instance,  the  hardness  to  green 
fruits.  It  is,  however,  a  substance  not  only  wholly 
insoluble,  like  cellulose,  but,  unlike  the  latter,  extremely 
perishable  or  easily  alterable.  Therefore  we  have  found 
no  way  of  isolating  and  purifying  it,  so  as  to  determine 
its  composition.  It  is  surmised  to  be  a  carbohydrate,  like 
cellulose — that  is,  containing  its  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
the  proportions  that  form  water.  It  exists  more  or  less 
in  all  parts  of  vegetable  bodies,  and  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  peculiar  ferment  substance,  called  PI-XTASB  (sec  this 
head),  which  has  the  power  to  transform  it,  during  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit  or  maturation  of  the  plant,  into  the 
plant-jelly  or  PKCTINE  (which  see).  This  substance  and 
its  derivatives  are  of  great  interest,  and  demand  much 
further  investigation — an  investigation  surrounded,  how- 
ever, with  great  difficulties,  from  the  non-crystalline  or 
colloid  nature  of  these  compounds.  HFN*RY  WURTZ. 

Pectosic  Acid.  This  is  an  intermediate  product  of 
the  action  of  the  ferment  pectase  upon  PKCTOSI-:  (which  see), 
and,  like  pectine,  the  principal  product  is  highly  gelatinous 
in  its  character,  forming  a  frequent  constituent  of  artificial 
fruit-jellies.  Its  composition  is  yet  uncertain.  II.  WURTZ. 

Ped'al  [Lat.  petlnli*],  the  distinctive  name  of  that  part 
or  division  of  an  organ  which  is  played  by  a  set  of  keys 
for  the  feet.  Hence  t  ho  terms  pedal-pipes,  pedal-keys,  pedal - 
sti.ps,  and  the  pedal-part  in  music  for  the  organ.  The 
levers  operated  by  the  feet  in  pianofortes  arc  also  known 
as  the  loud  and  soft  pedals.  Organs,  even  of  the  largest 
el;t>s,  were  originally  played  by  finger-keys  or  "manuals" 
alone,  and  the  introduction  of  the  pedal-organ  with  its 
separate  pipes  and  key-board  is  ascribed  to  Bernhard,  a 
German  residing  in  Vienna  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century. — The  name  PEDAL  or  PKPAI.K  is  also  given  to  cer- 
tain passages  in  musical  compositions  in  which  a  long- 
continued  bass  or  pedal  note  is  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
varied  harmonies  in  the  upper  parts.  (See  ORGAN-POINT.) 

Ped'dlers,  also  called  Hawkers  and  Chapmen, 
are  persons  who  travel  from  place  to  place,  either  with 
vehicles  or  on  foot,  carrying  goods  and  mercliandi.se  which 
they  sell  at  retail.  In  England  they  have,  from  an  early 
day,  been  subjected  to  strict  statutory  regulation,  and  must 
be  licensed  in  order  to  engage  in  their  traffic.  The  agents 
of  manufacturers  and  of  wholesale  dealers,  commonly  call- 
ed "commercial  travellers,"  are,  however,  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  these  statutes.  Similar  legislation  gene- 
rally prevails  in  the  States  of  this  country,  and  the  U.  S., 
as  a  part  of  its  internal  revenue  system,  requires  a  license 
fee  from  peddlers  of  tobacco.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROV. 

Pedee',  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  N.  C.     P.  040. 

Pedee,  tp.  of  Georgetown  co.,  S.  C.     P.  2400. 

Pedee,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1113. 

Pedee  River.     See  GREAT  PEDEE  RIVER. 

Pedicula'ti  [from  pedicitlatun,  "stalked,"  in  allusion 
to  the  pediculate  pectorals],  an  order  of  fishes  whose  rep- 
resentatives are  distinguished  by  their  grotesque  forms. 
The  skull  is  constructed  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  typical  or  teleocephalous  fishes;  the  epiotics  united 
behind  the  supraoccipital;  the  intermaxillary  and  supra- 
maxillary  bones  well  developed  and  distinct;  the  first 
vertebra  is  united  to  the  cranium  by  suture;  the  scapular 
arch  is,  as  in  ordinary  fishes,  composed  of  a  great  external 
bone  (proscapula)  and  two  internal  bones  (hypercoracoid 
and  hypocoracoid),  but  coalescent  with  the  proscapula; 
with  these  are  articulated  the  actinosts,  which  arc  re- 
markable for  their  length;  between  the  proscapula  and 
the  skull  intervenes  a  post-temporal,  which  is  not  bifur- 
cate, but  connects  by  a  squamous  suture  with  the  skull ; 


the  branchial  aperture  is  thrown  backward  in  or  near  the 
axilla  of  the  pectoral  fin  ;  the  ventral  fins  are  more  or  less 
jugular ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  divided  into  a  spinous  and  a  soft 
portion  ;  the  latter  is  normal ;  the  former  modified,  and  in 
some  of  the  representatives  of  the  order  represented  by  a 
filament  in  or  near  the  nasal  region.  The  order  thus  dis- 
tinguished is  composed  of  several  families — viz.  Maltheidao, 
or  the  bat-fishes ;  Sophiidae,  or  the  anglers ;  Ceratiidtc ; 
and  Antcnnariidtc.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Ped'igree  [contracted  from  tbe  French  par  dcyrfs],  a 
statement  of  the  descent  of  a  family  or  individual,  usually 
arranged  in  a  tabular  form.  When  such  a  record  is  ex- 
panded into  a  narrative,  it  becomes  a  family  history.  (See 
GENEALOGY.)  The  word  pedigree  is  also  sometimes  applied, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  to  the  descent  itself.  B.  R.  BETTS. 

Ped'iment  [Lat.  pcs,  "foot"],  the  gable  of  a  building 
fashioned  after  any  of  the  classic  orders  :  the  triangular 
space  bounded  by  the  horizontal  cornice  below,  and  by  the 
raking  cornices  at  the  end  of  the  roof  above.  It  was  of- 
ten employed  as  a  place  for  setting  sculptures.  Small 
pediments  are  occasionally  seen  over  doors  and  windows. 
The  face  of  the  pediment  is  called  the  tympanum. 

Ped'lar,  tp.  of  Amherst  co.,  Va.     Pop.  4628. 

Pedom'eter.    See  ODOMETER. 

Pe'dro  I.  (DoM  AXTUMO  JOSE  DE  ALCANTARA),  emperor 
of  Brazil,  b.  at  Queluz.  Brazil,  Oct.  12,  1708;  married  the 
archduchess  Leopoldina  of  Austria  1817  ;  was  made  regent 
of  Brazil  1821:  declared  himself  emperor  1822:  was  re- 
cognized as  such  by  his  father,  Dora  John  VI.  of  Portugal, 
1825;  reigned  as  king  of  Portugal  (Pedro  IV.)  Mar.  10- 
May  2,  1820,  when  he  resigned  in  favor  of  his  daughter, 
Maria  da  Gloria;  married  in  1829  A  me*  lie,  daughter  of 
Eugrne  de  Beauharnais;  abdicated  in  1831  and  retired  to 
England,  but  in  1832  succeeded  in  expelling  Dom  Miguel, 
his  usurping  brother,  from  Portugal,  and  restored  hia 
daughter,  whose  regent  he  became.  D.  at  Lisbon  Sept. 
24,  1834. 

Pedro  II.  de  Alcantara  (JOAO  CARLOS  LEOPOLD 
SALVATOR  BIBIANO  FRANCISCO  XAVIER  DA  PAULO  LEUCADIO 
Mi<;n;i,  GABRIEL  RAFAEL  GONZAGA),  emperor  of  Brazil,  b. 
at  Rio  Janeiro  Dec.  2,  1825;  succeeded  his  father,  Dom 
Pedro  I.,  in  1SI11  :  was  crowned  1841,  and  married  in  1843 
a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Naples.  The  prosperity  of  Bra- 
zil has  been  great  under  his  rule,  and  the  emperor  has  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  a  humane,  patriotic,  and 
enlightened  ruler,  and  is  a  man  of  cultivated  tastes.  He 
has  but  one  child,  the  crown-princess  Isabella,  wife  of  the 
count  d'Eu,  son  of  the  duke  de  NEMOURS  (which  see). 

Pee'blesshire,  an  inland  county  of  Scotland,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed,  consists  mostly  of  low,  well-wooded 
mountains.  Area,  319  square  miles.  Pop.  12,330.  Rear- 
ing of  sheep  and  cattle  is  the  chief  occupation;  coal  is 
mined,  and  manufactures  of  woollens  arc  carried  on.  The 
only  town  in  the  county  is  Peebles,  on  a  peninsula  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Eddleston  with  the  Tweed,  22  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  and  the  seat  of  a  county  administration.  It 
is  the  birthplace  of  AVilliam  Chambers,  who  in  1S.VJ  made 
a  gift  to  the  town  of  a  spacious  suite  of  buildings  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  designated  the  Chambers  Institution. 

Peeks'kill9  poet-v.  of  Cortlandt  tp.,  AVestchester  co., 
N.  Y.,  situated  upon  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  lUver, 
43  miles  N.  of  New  York  City,  contains  an  academy,  4 
boarding-schools,  13  churches,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  6 
stove-foundries,  1  agricultural  implement  factory,  a  ma- 
chine-shop and  locomotive  factory,  1  blast-furnace,  2  dis- 
tilleries, 2  tanneries,  an  iron  railing  factory,  a  fire-brick 
establishment,  and  stores.  The  village  is  supplied  with 
water-works,  and  has  frequent  connection  with  New  York 
and  other  points  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  R.  R.,  and  by  steamboat  in  summer.  Pop.  of  v. 
6560.  FORSHAY  BROS.,  EDS.  "HIGHLAND  DEMOCRAT." 

Peel,  county  of  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  N.  W.  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  traversed  by  two  divisions  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  railway.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Cap.  Bromp- 
ton.  Pop.  16,369. 

Peel  (Rt.  Hon.  Sir  FREDERICK),  K.  C.  M.  G.,b.  at  Lon- 
don Oct.  26,  1823,  second  son  of  the  second  Sir  Robert; 
\\;is  educated  at  Harrow  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  a  first  class  in  the  classical  tripos ;  came  to 
the  bar  in  1849  at  the  Inner  Temple  ;  undersecretary  for 
the  colonies  1851-52  and  1853-55  ;  under-sccrctary  for  war 
1855-57;  financial  secretary  to  the  treasury  1859-65;  be- 
came a  railway  commissioner  1873;  attained  distinction 
as  a  liberal  in  Parliament. 

Peel  (Rt.  Hon.  JONATHAN),  D.  C.  L.,  son  of  the  first 
Sir  Robert,  b.  Oct.  12,  1799;  studied  at  Rugby;  entered 
the  army,  and  in  1859  became  lieutenant-general  on  the 
retired  list;  was  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance  1841- 
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46:  secretary  of  state  for  war  1858-59  and  1866-67,  and 
long  a  prominent  con-ervativc  inciiilnT  of  Parliament ; 
was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  1848, 

Peel  (lit.  lion,  Sir  I..u  IIKM  K).  a  cousin  of  tin-  n n.l 

Sir  Kolicrt.  I).  IT'.IH:  graduated  at  St.  John's.  Cambridge, 
|sjl  i  A.  I!. I.  Mini  1*- I  '  A.  .M.I.  mid  in  tlif  latter  year  was  j 
called  to  the  bar  at  tin-  Middle  Temple  :  Ijec-Mllic  advocate- 
«•«*]  at  Calcutta,  mid  in  1SIU-.,.,  was  chief-justice  of 
liengal:  was  knighted  ISC',  sworn  of  tlif  privy  e.,,ineil 
and  appointed  I ndiiin  assessor  to  the  same  council. 
Author  of  a'/../.  l/«r  H^'-n  /WtlSUIh. 

Peel  (Sir  ROBKHT).  lUtiT.,  b.  nt  Pecl'«  Cross,  Lanca- 
shire. England,  Apr.  '<:>.  I7"><>:  lieeMtne  pMrtncr  with  Wil- 
liam Yatcs,  his  fiither-in-lnw,  n  cotton  manufacturer  of 
llury.  l.aiiea-liire.  Peel's  small  fortune  rapidly  incn 

and'  lie   1 Mine  proliMldy  the  largest  rannnl'Melnrer  in  the 

world,  From  IT'.lli  to  1820  he  oat  in  Parliament  for  Tam- 
worth.  and  u;i-  a  -Iron;;  Tory  :  w:i-  made  a  baronet  in  1800. 
1).  nt  Drayton  Park.  Staffordshire,  May  3,  18.10. 

Peel  (Sir  HoiiKitT),  ft  MIT.,  son  of  the  foregoing,  b.  near 
Bury,  Lancashire.  Feb.  5,  17SS;  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  panned  B.  A.  as 
dmiMe  first-class,  the  tirst  who  ever  had  the  distinction. 
In  ISII'.Mie  entered  Parliament  for  Ca-hcl:  was  undo  un- 
erctary  for  the  colonies  1S11,  and  was  1S12-I*  chief 
urv  for  Ireland,  where  his  Tory  principles  led  to  the 
most  severe  erit Seisin.-*  from  the  opposition,  lie  established 
the  Iri-h  coiistabulMry.  Peel  represented  Oxford  f'niver- 
(iity  in  ParliMineiit  18"l8-22;  introduced  and  carried  (1819) 
a  bill  to  return  to  specie  currency;  WMS  home  secretary 
I"-!':.'  -1!7,  1.S2.V- 30;  introduced  and  carried  important  re- 
forms in  the  administration  of  criminal  law;  remodelled 
the  London  poliee:  moved  the  hill  for  t'atholic  emancipa- 
tion ( I  ^".i  i.  mid  thus  broke  with  the  Tory  lender?.  Pre- 
viously, 1'eel's  name,  with  no  special  justice,  had  been  as- 
sociated with  the  leadership  in  the  opposition  to  this  c 
doubtless  because  he  had  held  an  important  post  in  Ire- 
land as  a  Tory.  The  University  of  Oxford  rejected  him  in 
the  new  election  ;  he  re-entered  Parliament  for  Wcstbury, 
and  again  repre-entcd  Tamworth  1832-50  ;  was  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  1834—35, 
and  afterward^  headed  the  conservative  opposition,  hav- 
ing resisted  the  parliamentary  reform  of  1831-32  with  all 
his  power;  was  Mgain  premier  1K41-46,  during  which  time 
his  position  drifted  slowly  from  that  of  a  protectionist  and 
striet  conservative  to  that  of  a  free-trader,  and  he  at  last 
supported  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  He  afterwards 
acted  generally  with  the  Whigs.  D.  in  London  July  2, 
I  UO,  iii  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Peel  was  a 
man  of  thorough  patriotism  and  high  moral  principle. 
His  hereditary  conservatism,  although  strengthened  by  a 
dislike  of  too  hasty  changes,  was  ever  held  subject  to  feel- 
ings of  justice  and  humanity.  He  refused  the  Darter  and 
the  peerage,  and  was  universally  respected  for  honesty, 
truthfulness,  and  ability. 

Peel  (Right  Hon.  Sir  ROBERT),  Q.  C.  B.,  b.  in  London 
May  4,  1822 ;  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  was  IS44— 46  an  nlliiche  at  Madrid;  was  secretary 
of  legation  1846,  and  charge'  d'affaires  at  Berne  1846—50; 
a  lord  of  the  admiralty  1855-57;  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land lsiil-ti.'):  has  been  since  1850  a  liberal  member  of 
Parliament  for  Tamworth;  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council 
l^iil;  was  made  G.C.  B.  1868;  married  in  1S56  the  eighth 
daughter  of  the  marquess  of  Twecddale. 

Peele  (GKORUK).  b.  in  Devonshire,  England,  about 
1553;  graduated  at  Broadgate's  Hall  (now  Pembroke  Col- 
.  Oxford,  157U;  settled  at  London  as  a  theatrical 
writer;  was  an  associate  of  Nash,  Marlowe,  and  Greene, 
and  author  of  many  dramas,  of  which,  however,  only  six 
are  certainly  known  to  be  his.  They  were  republished  by 
Dyce.  together  with  his  poems  and  miscellaneous  writings 
(3  vols..  1^  39).  D.  about  1598. 

Pee  Pee,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  0.    Pop.  2320. 

Pee'ples,  tp.  of  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C.     Pop.  1400. 

Peepul.     See  Bo  TUBK. 

Peers  [Vr.pnfr,  from  the  Latin  jmr,  ''equal"],  in  the 
old  feudal  law.  all  the  vassals  belonging  to  the  same  feudal 
lord:  bntwheii.  rabmqmntly, the  feudal  system  was  broken 
down  and  the  king  became  the  solo  master  of  the  realm, 
peers  became  the  common  title  of  all  the  former  vassals. 
In  this  sense  the  word  is  still  retained  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. In  Kngland  the  | rage  comprises  the  whole  no- 
bility, and  its  members  are  designated  as  peers  of  the  king. 
not  of  the  realm  :  often,  however,  the  name  is  restricted  to 
those  members  of  the  nobility  who  Inn  e  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  France.  Louis  XVIII.  created  in  1814  a 
house  of  peers.  But  this  peerage  comprised  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  the  whole  class  of  the  nobility,  nnd  its 
members  were  styled  peers  of  the  realm,  not  of  the  king. 


The  attempt  to  make  this  peerage  hereditary  failed,  and 
the  whole  institution  became  insignificant. 

Pee'rysville,  post-v.,  cup.  of  McDowell  co.,  West  Va., 
on  Big  Fork  KUer. 

Peet  (Drni.DV).  M.  I).,  b.  at  Hartford.  Conn.,  July  9, 
l-:;n:  graduated  at  Yale  |S.V_>;  studied  medicine  in  New- 
York,  and  practised  there;  rcM'led  IVi7-M*  at  Burlington. 
la.,  and  then  became  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  D.  in  New  York 

Apr.    K   I  NIL'. 

Peet  (KiiwAiiiO,  b.  at  Hartford.  Conn..  May  L"«.  HL'H  : 
graduated  at  the  1  niver.-ity  of  New  York  in  1M7:  studied 
at  the  t'nion  Theological  Seminary;  became  in  IM'.I  pro- 
fe--or  in  the  New  Yoi  k  1  n -tit  ut ion  tor  the  I  leaf  and  lliimb ; 
author  of  text-book.-  for  deaf  mutes.  1).  in  New  York 
Jan.  27,  1862. 

Peet  (IlARVKv  Piim.t.rl,  I.L.D.,  b.  Nov.  HI.  1704,  at 
Bethlehem,  t'onn.  :  graduated  at  Yale  in  ISL'L';  was  |], 

of  Thomas  (Jallaii'let  ;,-  ;i  teacher  iti  the  deaf  mute 

asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn..  ISL'l!  -.'II.  mid  in  |s::l  became 
principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  tor  lieaf  Mutes. 
Author  of  many  published  addresses,  memoirs,  and  rejects 

upon  his    ,s]iecialtv  :    pllblMled  a  Courte   Iff  lt\*tn«-lit»i  fur 

the  Deaf  un,l  DnU  i  1*14-46). 

Pegas'idiE  [from  /V/<i«ii».  the  winged  horse  of  ancient 
mythology],  a  family  of  ti-he-  of  somewhat  uncertain  po 
sitioii  and  remarkable  form.  The  body  is  much  de]ire--e1l 
and  broad,  covered  with  osseou-  angular  plates ;  the  snout 
is  produced  into  a  longer  or  shorter  process  :  according  to 
Gunther,  the  gill-cover  is  formed  by  a  large  plate  homol- 
ogous to  the  opereuluin.  prenperenlnm.  and  subopcrcnlum  ; 
intcropcrculum  a  long  fine  bone  hidden  behind  the  gill- 
plate;  mouth  inferior;  upper  jaw  with  the  margin  formed 
by  the  intermaxillarics  and  their  cutaneous  prolongations, 
behind  which  are  the  supramaxillarics ;  teeth  absent  ; 
branchial  aperture  narrow  and  in  front  of  the  pectoiMl 
fins;  brancniostegal  rays  one,  rudimentary;  dorsal  and 
anal  short  and  opposite  each  other  :  pectorals  enlarged  and 
nearly  horizontal ;  vcntrals  small,  with  two  or  three  rays. 
The  family  has  several  representatives,  one  of  which  i  /'•  - 
rjaata  volant)  is  found  in  the  seas  of  China,  and  is  familiar 
ito  many  by  reason  of  its  being  preserved  in  boxes  of  in- 
sects, shells,  and  other  natural  curiosities  exported  by  the 
Chinese.  Formerly,  the  family  was  considered  as  being  a 
member  of  the  order  Lophobranchiates,  but  recent  system- 
atic authors  have  removed  it  from  that  order,  and  consider 
it  an  ordinary  acanthopterygian.  related  to  the  Agcnidse. 
This  is,  however,  quite  doubtful,  although,  having  pectin- 
ated gills  and  otherwise  disagreeing  with  the  l.opho- 
branchiatcs,  it  does  not  belong  to  that  order  as  properly 
restricted.  TIIBODOKB  (ln.i.. 

Peg'asus  (nTJya<7<«),  in  the  fireck  legend,  a  winged 
horse,  the  offspring  of  Medusa  by  Poseidon.  He  dwelt 
among  the  immortals.  His  father  lent  him  to  Bcllerophon 
when  the  latter  flew  the  rhima-ra  :  but  when  Bellcrophon 
attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  on  his  bnek,  the  rider  fell  off  and 
was  killed.  Pegasus  made  the  well  Hippocrene  by  a  stroke 
of  his  foot.  Hence  he  is  considered  the  horse  of  the  Muses. 

Pegli,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Genoa,  lying  on  the 
sea-shore  6  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Genoa.  Fine  gardens 
and  rich  orange  orchards  surround  the  town,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  position  and  the  charm  of  the  climate  attract  hither 
many  strangers,  who  find  ample  accommodations  in  the 
large  hotels  and  bathing  establishments  provided  for  them. 
Pop.  in  1875,  5000. 

Pe'go,  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Alicante,  is  a 
neat  and  prosperous  place,  with  5847  inhabitants. 

Pe'grara  (Jonx),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1832;  graduated  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  1S;»4,  when  be  was  appointed 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons,  and  was  engaged  on 
frontier  duty  until  May,  1861,  when  he  resigned  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  his  native  State.  Appointed  colonel,  he 
was  defeated  at  Kich  Mountain  July  I,  ami  captured  with 
his  command  July  12,  1861.  Subseqn  inted 

brigadier-general  and  major-general,  he  commanded  with 
distinction  throughout  the  war.  In  command  of  a  division 
in  the  army  of  Virginia  he  was  killed  while  resisting  a 
Federal  advance  at  Dabney's  Mill  Feb.  6,  1865. 

Pegram  (Gen.  WILLIAM  JOHNSON),  b.  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  in  isil:  was  i>  law-student  at  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Vir- 
ginia at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  when  he  volunteered 
as  a  private  in  a  Confederate  regiment  of  artillery  :  gained 
distinction  and  promotion  in  that  arm  of  the  service  at 
t'eilar  Kun.  ('haiieellorsville.  and  Gettysburg:  was  made 
brigadier-general  early  in  1  Ht>5,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Petersburg,  Apr.  2,  1865. 

Pe'gu,  province  of  British  Bnrmah.  Farther  India, 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Irrawadi,  be- 
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twecn  lat.  15°  14'  and  19°  27'  N.,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  36,454  square  miles,  with  1,533,505  inhabitants.  The 
territory,  which  is  very  rich  in  teak-timber  and  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  rice-culture,  was  a  province  of  Bur- 
mah  until  in  1853  it  was  conquered  by  the  English  and 
annexed  to  their  Indian  dominions. 

Pegu*  or  Bagoo,  town  of  the  British  dominion  in 
Farther  India,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  famous  empire 
of  Pegu,  stands  on  the  delta  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
in  lat  17°  40'  N.,  Ion.  96°  20'  E.  It  had  at  one  time 
150,000  inhabitants,  but  is  now  mostly  in  ruins,  while  a 
new  city,  Zangnomang,  rises  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
river.  Among  its  remains  is  the  temple  of  Shoe-madoo, 
a  pagoda  360  feet  high,  richly  ornamented  with  spires 
and  bells,  and  tapering  from  a  basis  1390  feet  square. 

Pehlavi  Language.    See  PERSIAN  LANGUAGE. 

Pei-ho',  a  river  of  China,  rises  near  the  Great  Wall, 
flows  in  a  south-eastern  direction  through  the  province  of 
1'e-chee-leo,  and  falls  into  thd  Bay  of  Pe-chee-lee,  an  inlet 
of  the  Yellow  Sea.  Tien-tsin  is  situated  on  its  shores, 
70  miles  from  its  mouth.  Tung-hui,  one  of  its  affluents, 
traverses  Peking.  It  is  navigable  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  its  course,  but  at  its  mouth  is  a  bar  of  stiff, 
tenacious  clay  which  makes  the  entrance  very  difficult. 

Peine  Forte  et  Dure  ("hard  and  severe  pain"), 
called  also  Pressing  to  Death,  was  formerly,  in  Eng- 
land, the  punishment  of  those  who  refused  to  plead  or 
stood  mute  upon  their  arraignment  for  felony.  The  cus- 
tom was  to  load  the  breast  of  such  a  person  with  weights 
until  he  was  smothered  or  yielded.  The  offender  lay  upon 
his  back.  This  punishment  came  into  use  about  1400,  and 
was  last  employed  in  1741.  It  was  virtually,  but  not 
formally,  abolished  in  1772.  A  supposed  witch  was  pressed 
to  death  at  Salem,  Mass.,  during  the  famous  delusion  on 
that  subjcrt. 

Pe'ipus,  a  large  lake  in  North-western  Russia,  87  miles 
long,  30  miles  broad,  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land through  the  Narova.  It  is  deep,  easy  to  navigate, 
and  rich  in  fish,  which  are  sent  to  the  market  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. Its  shores  are  low,  marshy,  or  sandy,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  forests. 

Peirce  (BENJAMIN),  T.L.D.,  F.  R.  &.,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Apr.  4,  1809,  a  son  of  Benjamin  Peirce  (1778-1x31),  li- 
brarian of  Harvard  University.  The  son  was  a  pupil  of 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1829: 
taught  1829-31  at  Round  Hill,  Northampton,  Mass.;  bo- 
came  mathematical  tutor  in  Harvard  College  1831  ;  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics,  etc.  1833-12;  professor  of  astrono- 
my, etc.  1842-67,  and  aided  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  observatory;  superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Survey  1867-74;  has  been  since  1849  consulting  astrono- 
mer to  the  Ephemeria  and  Nautical  Altnanai:  ;  a  member 
of  the  leading  American  and  foreign  scientific  societies ; 
author  of  a  series  of  mathematical  textbooks  1835-70,  and 
of  many  scientific  papers.  His  work  in  pure  and  in  applied 
mathematics  is  noteworthy  for  its  novel,  original,  and  re- 
markably direct  and  satisfactory  methods. 

Peirce  (BRADFORD  KINNEY),  b.  at  Royalton,  Vt.,  Feb. 
3,  1819;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University  1841;  became 
a  Methodist  preacher  1843;  was  editor  of  the  Sundny- 
tchool  JfiMMNgw  and  the  Sunday-fokool  Teacher ;  was  a 
State  senator  for  Norfolk  co.  1850-56;  obtained  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lan- 
caster, of  which  he  became  superintendent ;  was  chaplain 
of  the  House  of  Refuge,  Randall's  Island,  N.  Y.,  1867-72, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  became  editor  of 
Zions  Herald.  Author  of  a  series  of  Sunday-school  ques- 
tion-books, a  Bible  Scholar's  Manual,  The  Eminent  Dead, 
Note*  on  the  Ada,  The  Word  of  God  Opened  (1868),  A 
Half  Century  with  Juteaile  Delinquent*  (1869),  and  Trial* 
of  an  Inventor,  being  an  account  of  the  career  of  Charles 
Goodyear,  inventor  of  many  of  the  uses  of  india-rubber. 

Peirce  (CHARLES  SANDERS),  son  of  Benjamin,  b.  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  10,  1839;  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  1859;  author  of  The  Logic  of  Relatives  in  the 
Mcmniri  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  1870;  of  various  papers  on  logic,  published  in  the 
Proceedings  of  that  academy  and  in  the  Journal  of  Specu- 
lative Philosophy  ;  and  of  courses  of  lectures  on  logic  and 
the  scholastic  philosophy,  delivered  before  the  Lowell  In- 
stitute at  Boston  and  at  Harvard  University  about  1869  ; 
also  of  a  Memoir  on  Observations  of  the  Light  of  the  Fired 
Stars,  presented  to  the  American  Academy  in  1875.  He  is 
now  (1876)  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  en- 
gaged in  pendulum  experiments  to  determine  the  density 
of  the  earth. 

Peirce  (CYRUS),  b.  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  Aug.  15, 1790 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  1810  ;  studied  theology  ;  was 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  North  Reading  1819- 


27,  but  preferred  the  vocation  of  teacher,  in  which  he  was 
engaged  long  at  Nantucket;  was  principal  of  the  first 
normal  school  in  America  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  1839-42, 
and  in  1844  became  the  head  of  the  female  normal  school 
at  West  Newton.  I),  at  West  Newton  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Peirce  (CVRUS  NEWLIN),  D.  D.  S.,  b.  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Mar.  5,  1829  ;  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College  1854;  commenced  the  independent  practice  of  the 
dental  profession  1858  ;  was  professor  of  operative  dentistry 
and  dental  physiology  in  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Dental  Surgery  1858-65;  was  dean  of  that  institution 
1860-65  ;  has  been  an  earnest  advocate  for  a  liberal  and 
thorough  education  for  the  dental  student,  and  has  made 
several  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  profession. 

Peirce  (Gen.  EBENEZER  WEAVER),  b.  at  Freetown, 
Mass.,  Apr.  5,  1822;  received  an  academical  education; 
was  brigadier-general  of  State  militia  1855-61 ;  became 
colonel  of  the  29th  Massachusetts  regiment  1861  ;  lost  an 
arm  at  the  battle  of  White  Oak  Swamp,  June  30,  1862 ; 
commanded  a  brigade  1863-64,  serving  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Virginia:  became  collector  of  internarrevenuo 
for  the  first  district  of  Massachusetts  1866,  and  published 
a  Genealogy  of  the  Peirce  Family  (1870). 

Peirce  (JAMES  MILLS),  son  of  Benjamin,  b.  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  May  1,  1834 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity 1853;  was  tutor  of  mathematics  in  that  institution 
1854—58.  and  became  university  professor  of  mathematics 
1  sii'.l.  Author  of  A  Textbook  rf  Analytical  Geometry  (Cam- 
bridge, 1857),  Elements  of  Logarithms,  Three  and  Four 
Place  Tables. 

Peirce  City,  p.-v..  Mount  Pleasant  tp.,  Lawrence  co., 
Mo.,  on  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  291  miles  E.  of  St. 
Louis,  has  3  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  2  largo  mills, 
and  3  hotels.  P.  432.  A.  G.  HEDGES,  En. "  DEMOCRAT." 

Peiss'ner  (Col.  ELIAS),  b.  at  Vilseck,  Bavaria,  in  1826; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Munich  ;  came  to  the  U.  S. 
in  1849;  became  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Union 
College ;  published  works  on  the  German  and  Romaic  lan- 
gna^i.'S  and  upon  political  economy;  became  colonel  of  the 
119th  regiment  New  York  Vols.,  and  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  2,  1863. 

Pe'kin,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Tazowcll  co.,  111.,  on  the 
Illinois  River,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  section, 
has  several  important  manufactories,  an  extensive  pork- 
packing  establishment,  3  distilleries,  3  newspapers,  and 
stores  and  mechanical  workshops.  The  city  has  railroad 
connection  with  all  the  important  points  of  the  country. 
Coal  of  an  excellent  quality  is  mined  here.  Pop.  of  city, 
5696;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  166. 

D.  W.  LUSK,  ED.  "REPUBLICAN." 

Pekin,  post-v.  of  Cambria  and  Lewiston  tps.,  Niagara 
CO.,  N.  Y. 

Peking,  or  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
situated  in  lat.  39°  56'  N.,  Ion.  116°  27'  E.,  in  the  province 
of  Pe-chce-lee,  on  the  river  Tunghui,  a  tributary  of  the 
Pei-ho,  about  35  miles  from  the  Great  Wall,  has  no  great 
commercial  or  industrial  importance,  but  forms,  neverthe- 
less, as  tho  residence  of  the  emperor  and  the  seat  of  the 
government,  the  centre  of  the  whole  Chinese  world.  It 
stands  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain  covered  with 
summer  residences,  gardens,  and  groves,  and  rising  at  a 
short  distance  into  well-wooded  hills.  To  the  N.  and  W.  ex- 
tensive coal-deposits  are  found,  yielding  good  bituminous 
and  some  anthracite  coal,  which  is  brought  to  the  city  on  the 
backs  of  camels  and  mules  ;  but  the  mines  are  worked  very 
superficially,  no  machinery  being  employed  for  the  removal 
of  water,  and  coals,  like  all  other  articles,  are  very  dear  in 
Peking.  Water  is  procured  from  numerous  wells,  and  dis- 
tributed by  carts  and  wheelbarrows ;  it  is  of  good  quality. 
The  climate  is  healthy,  though  severe,  the  thermometer 
rising  in  summer  to  105°,  and  falling  in  winter  to  10°. 
From  December  to  March  the  waters  in  the  neighborhood 
are  generally  covered  with  ice  two  feet  thick,  and  violent 
storms  occur;  in  June  and  July  the  atmosphere  is  horribly 
polluted  by  tho  thick  layer  of  filth  and  dirt  which  covers 
tho  unpaved  and  undrained  streets.  The  city  consists  of 
two  parts — the  northern  or  Tartar  city,  forming  a  parallel- 
ogram extending  4J  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and  3$  miles  from 
S.  to  N. ;  and  the  southern  or  Chinese  city,  also  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  extending  5  miles  from  E.  to  W.  and 
24_  miles  from  S.  to  N. — the  whole  covering  an  area  with  a 
circumference  of  about  25  miles  and  surrounded  with  walls, 
beyond  which  only  a  few  scattered  suburbs  are  found. 
These  walls  with  their  gates  form  one  of  the  most  con- 


breadth  varies  from  40  to  52  feet,  being  greatest  on  the  north- 
ern side.    It  is  built  of  earth  and  stones,  faced  on  both  sides 
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with  large  bricks,  and  provided  on  tin-  inner  side  with 
ramps  for  tin-  ascent  "f  cavalry.  It  is  pierced  l,v  nine 
gate-,  cif  which  tin-™  lead  into  tin-  Chine-e  i-iiy.  liehind 
tbc  rates  are  large  squares  tnolowd  l>y  other  walls,  anil 

ab ihe  I.  -trong.  and  I'lcirant  ->|uarc  tower-. 

with  cannon.  At  Hin-el  I  In-  flair*  arc  clo,-ed  with  (Mai 

•  my,  to  In'  opened  again  at  sunri-e;  they  form  the 
principal  police  Itationl,  ami  toll-  are  taken  here  mi  all 
f I-  entering.  The  Tartar, 'ill  oontistl  of  three  ili\  Islons, 

grounding  the  other  -namely,  the  inner  or  |irohihite.l 
city,  cuclo-cd  jjy  a  red  wall  and  containing  the  winter 
palace  ot '  ihe  emperor  and  his  family,  in  which  no  foreigner 

can   '."'I    MOMIj    the  ceil'    ti.il   eiH  .  enclosed   liy  II  yellow  wall 
nlaining  a  nnnilier  of  magnificent  temples  and  altar- 
t<i  Chinese   divinities,  llii'   palaces   nf  tile    imperial  prince- 
and  I  lie  highc-t  ntlicia  N,  and  the  imperial  gardens,  with  an 
artilieial   mountain  crowned  with   a    gorgeous  paiilion.  nil 
artilieial  lake  hunlcrcil  with  proves  ami  plantation-,  etc.  : 
and  the  Tartar  city  proper,  where  (he  imperial  stab'es,  the 
:nment  offices,  the,  literary  and  educational    institu- 
tion-   are    located.       Here    reside    the    foreign    a  III  ba --adors 

and  the  ditl'crent  missions,  and  here  are  a  Roman  Catholic. 

cathedral,  a  Greek  church,  a  1'rcitestant  ehapel.  ami  iiuine- 

Mohaiiiincilan  niosi|U«'s  and  linoddhi't  temples.     The 

Chinese    cit\    isadcn-eh    crnu  i  led,  exceedingly  noisy,  pie- 

tnre->|ue.  and  filthy  beehive.  Ilroad.  Itratght  streets  run 
i'rom  gate  to  gate,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
These  -treets  emi-i-t  of  an  c!c\atcd  carriage-mad  in  the 
centre,  where  cabs  without  springs,  carts  "f  all  descrip- 
tions, camrls  and  mules  with  towering  loads  move  to  and 
fro;  on  hoth  .sides  of  the  road  are  footways,  unpaved, 
covered  \\ith  du-t  or  tilled  witli  mud,  lined  on  the  one  side 
with  brick  houses  of  one  or  two  stories,  on  the  other  with 

stalls  and  iipied  for  more  than  one-half  of  its  breadth 

by  merchandise  gnrgenii.-l  y  di -played  and  still  more  gorge- 
nu-ly  advertised.  The  lanes  which  run  from  the 
are  generally  \ery  narrow  and  exces>ively  filthy,  find  it 
ha-  repeatedly  been  remarked  by  foreign  visitors  that  the 
whole  city,  even  the  public  buildings,  tile,  temples,  and  the 
imperial  palace  ,  hears  an  aspect  nf  decay.  Riots  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  generally  occasioned  by  the  awkward 
and  detective  manner  in  wdiieh  the  city  is  supplied  with 
provisions.  It  has  been  the  residence  of  the  emperors 
since  Mill,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  China,  but  was 
very  imperfectly  known  to  the  civilized  world  until,  in 
Oct.,  1800,  the  French-English  army  arrived  before  its 
walls,  occupied  two  of  its  gates,  and  compelled  the  em- 
peror to  conclude  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  or  have  his  cap- 
ital destroyed.  The  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000. 
The  lirst  European  emba-sy  which  visited  Peking  came 
from  Portugal  in  1517.  The  ambassadors  were  imprisoned 
immediately  on  their  arrival,  and  in  1523  they  wore  put  to 
death.  A  Dutch  embassy  of  lli(>7  succeeded  in  concluding 
•inl  treaty.  With  the  Russians  the  intercourse 
began  in  liil'.i.  CLEMENS  PF.TKBSE.V. 

I'cl.'l'limilixin,  a  system  of  anthropological  doctrine 
which  takes  its  name,  frn.n  Pclagius,  b-.it  owes  its  shape 
rather  to  bolder  if  not  abler  men.  Pelagius  is  spoken  of 
by  several  of  his  contemporaries  as  a  Briton  :  which  is 
likely  enough,  in  spite  of  his  familiarity  with  Greek 
authors,  liut  that  his  British  name  was  Morgan  ! 
born"),  rendered  into  the  Latin  /VA(///n»,  is  without  suffi- 
cient ancient  warrant.  He  was  also  called  a  monk,  but 
perhaps  this  indicates  only  ascetic  habits.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  only  a  layman,  lie,  had  been  residing  for  some 
years  in  Rome  when,  in  410,  during  Alaric's  third  siege  of 
the  city,  he  escaped  with  his  convert  and  pupil,  Crelestius, 
to  .Northern  Africa,  and  had  gone  from  there  to  Palestine 
before  ihe  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  411  (some 

1 12),  which  condemned  CVelestius.  In  Palestine  two 
councils  i  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Diospolis,  the  ancient  Lydda, 
in  ll.">)  declared  him  orthodox.  And  he  is  not  heard  of 
after  418.  In  the  controversy  to  which  his  peculiar  views 
ga\c  rise  ho  may  not  have  acted  quite  frankly,  but  other- 
wi-e  he  appears  to  have  been  a  very  good  man,  of  more 
than  common  moral  strictness  and  purity,  if  not  a  man  of 
any  great  spiritual  depth  or  Intellectual  _-ra-p.  The  im- 
pul-e  to  his  alleged  he  practical  one.  He  had 

been  loandallied  by  hearing  Christians  plead  human  in- 
lirmity  as  an  cxcii-c  tor  shortcomings  in  the  religious  life. 
Ho  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  roused  by  hearing  a  bishop 
repeat  the  well-known  prayer  of  Augustine,  I  in  >/ii'»l  fubtl, 

'  I/inn/  r!n  (••  (Jive  what  Thou  commamle-t.  and  com- 
mand what  Them  wilt").  His  convert.  Coeteetlus,  who 
appears  to  have  been  more  of  a  Pelagian  than  I'elagius 
himself,  had  been  an  advocate  in  Rome,  and  was,  perhaps, 
an  Irishman  by  birth.  lie  was  younger  and  more  impul- 
sive than  Pelagius.  It  v.as  his  application  tor  ordination 
as  a  presbyter  at  Cartilage  (in  II  1  or  411i)  which  led  to  the 
d  already  referred  to.  Mis  application  "as  denied. 
on  the  ground  of  these  seven  heretical  opinions :  (1)  Adam 
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would  have  died  if  he  hail  not  -ii.m  I  :  IL')  Adam's  sin  in- 
jured himself  only,  not  the  race:  i.'l!  children  are  born  as 
pure  as  Adam  was  before  he  fell :  ( I )  men  neiiher  d 

\datu  tell,  nor  ri^c  again  in  cnn-c.|iience  of  Christ's 

iinbapti/ed.  a-    well  as    bapti'/ed.  infants 

'..ell    in    the    go.-prl,    leads    lo 

iieav  en  ;      7  I  c\  en  before  Chi  i-t '-  ad\ cut  there  w  ere 
men.      The    answer   of  Cu'lc.-lins,  that    the-e    were    mattcis 
merely  nf  ..peculation,  availed   him   nothing:   lie  v, 
eluded  from  the  fellowship  ol   the  Church,      lie  then  went 

to   Kphe-ns  for  nrdinatioii,  and   v.  a  -  a  | '  :'e-  V.  1  .a    !l t'rnm 

II-  to   t!7.  when  lie  letuined  to  Koine,  and    for  a  time  had 

the  bishop  So/.imn-  (417     I  I  ^  ,  on  hi-  side,  but  tied  fr liomo 

in  -1 1>.  Sj/imus  having  turned  again-l  him  :  was  bani-he  I 
tiom  Cnn-tantiiio.  appeal-  in  It e  again  in 

'lid  is  not  heard  of  alter  l.'ll.  when  I..  'lined 

by    the   o-eumenical    Council    of   Kph,  -u-.      M, 

Mill  vounger  ma f  .-till  greater  b  ian.  bi-hop 

of  Kclanum  in  Italy,  comes  upon  tl  liepos,..!  in 

4  IS  with  eighteen  other  bishop-,  t'or  sympathy  wilh  the 
opinions  of  Cii'le-lins.  be  literally  carried  the  war  into 
Africa,  assailing  the  Carthaginian  anthropology  with  all 
his  might.  Augustine  bad  a  li  e:"l',  'entered  the  li-t-  on  the 
other  side.  Julian  went  to  Constantinople  in  II-.  -pent 
some  years  with  Then. lore  of  Mnp.-ue-tia.  wa<  in  COT 
tinople  again  in  l'2*.  souirhl  to  the  Church  in 

1".'.'.  lint  was  refused,  and  died  a  sehnnlma-ter  in  Sicilv  at 
sometime  between  4  Hi  and  !.">::.  Pelnu'iani.m,  which  was 
understood  to  be  a  denial  both  of  original  sin  ami  of  super- 
natural grace,  was  everywhere  condemned.  Semi  1'ela- 
gianism,  1(10  years  later,  shared  tin  Wig- 

gers,  Veraurh  ffatfr  pragmotfteAen    Dtmtellnug  da   .1 

<,mn  mid  1'etii'jiini/Hinni  ( I  s;;)  :;:','.  1 1  a  n-latcd  by  Prof. 
Kmerson  of  Andover  (1840);  Jacobi,  7)iV  Lehre  dps  tf'f't- 
Hi'im  (1842):  A.  Dorner,  .l,.y».f;,/i/«  (1873):  and  Phcdd, 
Binary  ••/  f'lirintinn  l>,,ctr!ne  (1863).)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Pela'gins  I.,  POPE,  of  Roman  birth,  archdeacon  and 
legate  to  Constantinople  under  Vigilius,  liis  immediate 
predecessor,  and,  like  him,  a  mere  creature  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  Justinian.  He  was  with  Vigilius  when  he 
died  at  Syracuse  on  his  way  home  from  Constantinople 
(where  he  had  been  since  547),  June  7,  555,  and  at  once 
assumed  the  pontificate,  as  he  had  previously  been  author- 
ized to  do  by  Justinian.  He  was  suspected  of  having 
hastened  the  death  of  Vigilius.  Ho  was  afterwards  conse- 
crated at  Rome  by  two  bishops  and  a  presbyter,  and  d. 
there  Mar.  3,  500. — PELAGICS  II.,  also  of  Roman  birth,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Gregory  the  Great  in  the  papal 
chair,  and  the  first  independently  elected  pontiff  after  the 
Byzantine  conquest  of  Rome  in  535.  He  was  consecrated 
Nov.  27,  578;  d.  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  was 
buried  Feb.  6,  590.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Pe'lago,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  washed  by  the  torrent  Vicano.  It  is  about 
!.">  miles  E.  of  Florence,  on  the  road  to  Vallombrosa,  and 
its  chief  industries  are  manufactures  of  earthenware  and 
of  woollen  cloths.  Pclago  was  a  fief  of  the  bishops  of 
Fiesole  in  the  eleventh  century.  Pop.  in  1874,  10,037. 

Pelargon'ic  Acid.  This  compound,  which  is  CgHigO], 
is  one  of  the  monatomic  fatty  acid  scries,  Cnll^Oz,  a  hom- 
ologue  of  formic  and  acetic  acids.  On  the  homologio 
theory  its  structural  formula  is  Oz.»H2C.  (See  HOMOLOGV.) 
It  exists  naturally  in  the  volatile  oil  of  rose-geranium, 
Pelargonium  rnicum,  whence  its  name,  and  is  obtainable 
artificially  by  several  methods,  one  being  the  oxidation  of 
essential  oil  of  lluln  ymceoleut,  or  rue,  by  the  action  of 
nitric  aeid,  a  method  discovered  by  Gerhardt  and  Cahours. 
Pelargonic  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  oily,  and  freezing  by 
cold  to  a  fatty  mass  which  melts  at  10°  C. ;  odor  like  that 
of  butyric  acid;  boils  at  260°;  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  keeping  it  becomes  yel- 
low. Delffs  claims  its  identity  with  ananlhic  acid,  dis- 
covered by  Liebig  and  Pelotize  in  wine  in  the  form  of 
ananthic  elktr,  which  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  lu,w/utt 
of  all  wines  (the  term  irnnnihie  being  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  for  "vine-blossom,"  o^ortfij).  As  pelargonio 
acid  is  a  substance  of  some  practical  importance  in  the 
preparation  of  artificial  flavoring  e--euce-.  its  mode  of 
preparation  will  be  briefly  stated.  The  method  of  Ger- 
hardt  and  Cahours  from  oil  of  rue  is  employed  in  practice. 
This  essential  oil  is  heated  with  twice  its  weight  of  very 
dilute  nitric  acid  until  it  begins  to  boil.  Two  layers  form 
in  the  mixture.  The  lower  layer  is  separated,  freed  from 
free  nitric  acid  by  heating  in  a  hath  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  then  filtered.  It  is  now  crude  pelargonic  aeid,  fit  for 
the  preparation  of  pelargonic  or  renanthie  ether ;  but  if  re- 
quired pure,  it  is  necessary  to  combine  with  potash,  decom- 
r.  ith  sulphuric  acid,  rectify  the  oily  acid  which  sepa- 
rates, combine  again  with  baryta,  crystallize,  and  decom- 
pose the  crystals  of  baric  pelargonate  with  sulphuric  acid. 
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Pelfirr/finic  Anhi/'tri'le. — The  '''anhydride"  of  pelargonic 
acid.  CislIsiOs.  was  discovered  by  Cahours.  who  obtained 
it  by  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  baric  pe- 
largonate.  It  is  a  colorless  oil,  lighter  than  water,  freez- 
ing at  0°  C.  and  melting  at  5°.  HENRY  \Vi  RTZ. 

Pelargonic  Ether  (syn.  (Enmithic  Ethrr).  This  sub- 
stance constitutes  largely  the  aromatic  principle  or  bouquet 
of  most  wines.  It  is  prepared,  in  a  crude  state,  from  crude 
PFLAKGOVIU  Ann  (see  this  head)  by  a  prolonged  digestion 
of  the  latter,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  alcohol.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  pass  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  pelargonic  acid,  when  it  separate-  as 
an  oily  layer,  which  is  subsequently  purified.  Pure,  it  is  a 
colorless  oil,  of  density  .Siil.  boiling  about  217°  C.  It  has 
a  powerful  odor  resembling  quinces — is  insoluble  in  water. 
though  soluble  in  alcohol  even  when  rather  dilute.  An 
alcoholic  solution  constitutes  the  commercial  artificial 
qinnce-etitnce.  It  is  doubtless  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  factitious  wines,  as  a  flavoring  constituent,  to 
impart  the/V«(Vy  aroma.  HENRY"  AVi'RTZ. 

Pelargonium.     See  GERANIUM. 

Pelas'gians,  The,  are  uniformly  spoken  of  by  all 
ancient  Greek  authors  as  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Greece, 
but  in  details  the  notices  which  have  come  down  to  us 
about  them  are  vague  and  contradictory.  Some  authors, 
Homer  and  Herodotus,  describe  them  as  an  extensive  race, 
the  parent-stock  from  which  sprung  the  Hellenes,  and  oc- 
cupying not  only  Greece  proper,  but  Asia  Minor  to  the 
E..  Macedonia,  Thracia,  and  Illyria  to  the  X.,  and  Italy 
to  the  AV.  Others,  Thucydides  and  Strabo,  consider  them 
only  one  of  the  many  kindred  tribes  which  inhabited 
Greece,  like  the  Leleges  and  Dolopes.  As  the  materials 
for  investigation  are  exceedingly  scanty,  modern  researches 
have  failed  to  arrive  at  any  definite  and  settled  view.  Of 
the  Pelasgian  language  nothing  has  been  preserved.  Cer- 
tain names,  such  as  Larissa  and  Argos,  are  considered  as 
pertaining  to  it.  A  Greek  tradition  designated  the  Al- 
banian dialect  as  directly  descended  from  it.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  it  as  barbarous,  but  whether  that  means  foreign 
or  corrupted  is  not  evident.  Of  architectural  monuments 
found  in  Greece,  certain  constructions  of  an  enormous 
massivcness  and  strength  are  ascribed  to  them,  such  as  the 
so-called  tomb  of  Atreus  in  Mycene.  They  consist  of 
huge  blocks  of  stone  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  held 
together  by  their  own  weight,  without  any  mortar;  on  ac- 
count of  their  size  these  structures  are  called  cyolnpcan. 
Of  the  history  of  the  Pelasgians  not  one  fact  has  as  yet 
been  ascertained,  even  that  of  the  transition  from  the  Pe- 
lasgian to  the  Hellenic  period.  Some  modern  Egyptolo-  l 
gists,  however,  have  described  them  as  a  seafaring  people  | 
in  frequent  communication  with  Egypt.  Of  the  various  \ 
stocks  settled  in  Italy,  the  Japygians  and  Etruscans  are 
generally  considered  as  branches  of  the  Pelasgian  race,  I 
but  the  hypothesis  is  at  once  hazardous  and  barren. 

Pelecan'idiB  (PeJecnnwi),  a  family  of  birds  whose  spe- 
cies are  familiarly  known  as  pelicans :  they  are  of  large 
size:  have  a  rather  long  flexible  neck,  moderate  head,  a 
long,  nearly  straight,  and  rather  broad  bill,  whose  culmen 
is  rounded  at  the  base,  and  at  the  end  produced  into  a 
strong  hook :  the  lower  mandible  is  broader  than  the  up- 
per, and  provided  with  a  naked  membrane,  which  extends 
backward  on  the  throat  and  is  capable  of  great  extension  : 
nostrils  linear;  wings  long  and  pointed;  tarsi  short  and 
robust :  toes  four,  connected  together  by  a  membrane,  the 
three  anterior  largest,  the  fourth  interno-posterior  and 
smallest.  The  family,  according  to  G.  R.  Gray,  includes 
ten  species :  of  these  some  one  or  other  species  are  found 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  extend  to  interior  lakes 
and  rivers  as  well  as  the  sea-coast.  They  live  upon  fish. 
which  they  take  in  their  pouch  to  a  place  of  rest,  where 
they  ingest  and  leisurely  digest  their  meal.  This  habit  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  Chinese  fishermen,  who  place 
a  ring  round  the  throat  and  send  the  pelicans  to  fish  for 
them ;  the  pelican  brings  to  its  master  the  fish  in  its  pouch, 
and  is  rewarded  by  being  finally  permitted  to  fish  on  its 
own  account.  Pelicans  feed  their  young  with  regurgitated 
and  half-digested  food.  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
mother-bird  fed  her  offspring  with  drops  of  blood  obtained 
by  piercing  her  own  breast.  Hence  the  pelican  is  taken  as 
an  emblem  of  maternal  piety.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Pel'ecoid  [Gr.  .-.AMI*,  "hatchet,"  eIJ«.  "form"],  a 
geometrical  figure  of  a  hatchet  shape.  It  is  bounded  by  a 
semicircle  and  two  quadrants,  all  having  their  concavities 
turned  in  the  same  direction :  the  quadrants  are  tangent 
to  each  other  and  to  the  diameter  of  the  semicircle. 

W.  G.  PECK. 

Pelew'  Islands,  a  group  of  twenty  islands  situated 
in  the  Xorth  Pacific  Ocean,  extending  between  lat.  7°  and 
8°  30'  X.,  and  between  Ion.  134°  and  136°  E.  They  are 


high,  mountainous,  and  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  but  the 
soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  bread-fruits,  bananas,  sugar- 
cane, and  oranges.  Pop.  about  10,000,  of  the  Malay  race. 

Pel'ham,  post-v.  and  tp..  Hampshire  CO..  Mass.  P.  673. 

Pelham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.    P.  861. 

Pelham,  p.-v.  and  tp..  AVestehester  co..  X.  Y..  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  near  Xew  York  and  Xew  Haven  R.  R.  P.  1790. 

Pelham,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Caswell  co.,  X.  C.    Pop.  1560. 

Pelican.     See  PELECASID.E. 

Pe'Iion,  the  ancient  name  of  the  modern  Znrjora,  a 
mountain-ranire  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Thessaly.  On  the 
summit  of  its  highest  peak  stood  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Actisus,  and  near  this  was  the  cave  of  Chiron.  It  was. 
and  is  still,  celebrated  for  its  magnificent  forests  of  oak, 
chestnut,  elm.  and  pine,  and  the  deep  impression  which 
the  ancients  received  of  its  lofty  peaks  found  a  fit  expres- 
sion in  the  myth  of  the  giant  sons  of  Aloeus,  who  in  their 
wars  against  the  gods  placed  Ossa  on  the  top  of  Olympus, 
and  Pelion  upon  Ossa:  or.  as  Virgil  relates,  piled  Ossa  on 
Pelion,  and  rolled  Olympus  upon  Ossa. 

Pelissier'  (JEAN  JACQUES  AMABLE).  duke  of  Malakoff, 
marshal  of  France,  b.  Xov.  (>.  1794,  at  Maroramc.  near 
Rouen  :  was  educated  at  Brussels,  afterward  at  the  military 
schools  of  La  Fleehe  and  St.  Cyr:  entered  the  artillery  a* 
sub-lieutenant  in  1814;  served  in  Spain  in  1823,  in  the 
Morea  in  1828.  and  in  Algeria  in  1S30.  Commanding  in 
1845  a  corps  as  colonel,  he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Oulvd 
Riahs,  defeated  them,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  cave.  As 
they  refused  to  surrender,  and  even  fired  at  his  messen- 
gers, he  applied  burning  fagots  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
and  about  600  Arabs  were  suffocated.  This  atrocity  ex- 
cited general  indignation,  and  he  was  saved  only  by  the 
declaration  of  Marshal  Bugeaud.  commander-in-chief  in 
Algeria,  that  he  had  simply  obeyed  a  positive  order.  In 
!  v">.">  he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  the 
Crimea,  and  took  the  Malakoff.  He  was  governor-general 
of  Algeria  from  1860  to  his  death.  May  22,  1SG4. 

Pel'la,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
and  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  the  (treat,  was  a  larire 
and  magnificent  city  in  the  days  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 
but  lost  its  importance  under  the  Romans,  and  disappeared 
altogether  during  the  Middle  AL'<^.  Some  few  remains  of 
it  are  still  traceable  near  the  village  of  Xmkliori  or  Yeni- 
ki'nif.  along  a  small  brook  called  Pelle.  It  is  said  to  have 
had  over  80.000  inhabitants. 

Pella,  tp.  of  Ford  co.,  HI.     Pop.  552. 

Polla,  post-v.  of  Lake  Prairie  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.,  nn 
the  Keokuk  and  DCS  Moines  R.  R.,  45  miles  from  I1'-- 
Moines.  contains  the  Central  University  of  Iowa.  11 
churches.  3  banks.  2  large  wagon  manufactories,  3  flour- 
ing-mills,  1  foundry  and  machine-shop,  2  newspapers.  3 
hotels.  2  grain-elevators,  several  vineyards,  stone-quarries, 
limekilns,  and  stores.  Principal  business,  farming  and 
stock-raising.  Pop.  1909.  J.  H.  BETZER,  En.  '•  BI.AI.F:." 

Pella,  post-v.  and  tp..  Shawano  co.,  Wis.,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  Wolf  River.  Pop.  318. 

Pella'gra,  a  supposed  endemic  skin  disease  formerly 
prevalent  in  the  Milanese  (Italy),  in  the  Asturias  (Spain), 
and  in  other  regions.  Epilepsy,  muscular  contractions, 
insanity,  and  suicidal  mania  often  accompanied  it.  It  was 
considered  probable  that  a  maize  diet  was  the  cause,  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  poverty,  hunger,  overwork,  and  filth 
combined  were  the  causes  alike  of  the  scaly  eruption  and 
of  the  other  attendant  evils. 

Pellazzano,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Sa- 
lerno, in  a  good  grain-bearing  district.  P.  in  1874,  6123. 

Pellegri'no  Parmense,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Parma,  in  a  district  rich  in  olives,  chestnuts  grapes,  grain. 
and  hemp.  An  old  castle  of  the  twelfth  century  stands 
near  the  town.  Pop.  in  1874.  521G. 

Pellestrina,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Venice,  on 
one  of  the  lagoon  islands  or  dunes,  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  cultivating 
vegetables,  in  fishing,  and  in  navigation  :  the  women  take 
part  in  all  these  occupations,  and  are  so  skilful  with  the 
oar  that  they  often  contend  for  and  share  the  prizes  in  the 
famous  Venetian  regattas.  The  first  settlement  of  Pelles- 
trina was  as  early  as  the  fifth  century.  Pop.  in  1874,  6253. 

Pellew.     See  Exxorrn. 

Pel'lico  (  SILVIO),  b.  at  Saluzzo  June  24.  1789:  studied 
at  Turin,  and  afterwards  spent  four  years  at  Lyons,  devot- 
ing himself  to  French  literature :  appointed  professor  of 
French  in  a  military  college  at  Milan,  but  afterwards  be- 
came private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Porro :  in  1819  his 
tragedy.  Frnnnsrri  flu  Jfiiufnf,  was  represented  with  the 
greatest  applause,  and  in  the  same  year,  with  Manzoni. 
Berchet,  Breme,  and  others,  he  established  the  periodical 
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It  f'nnrilintare,  which  wan  the  champion  of  the  new  libe- 
ral jclici.il  of  romance:  it  was  suppressed  in  1X20,  anil  he 
irre-tc.l:  Feb.  LM.  1S22,  he  was  condemned  to  di-:iih. 
but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  .-l.^e  confinement  for 
life.  :m<l  he  was  10  the  Spiclbcr:.'.  IVIIico  has 

painted  to  the  life  his  sufferings  in  tbi-  pri.-on  in  hi«  popu- 
lar and  most  touching  book,  Lr  mie  I'riijinn! — a  book  which 
excited  tin'  -troh  •"•'  tin:  cle-|i..ti-m 

of  An-tria,  and  brought  a  powerful  moral  pressure  to  bear 
ii]...n  the  political  policy  of  that  country.  He  wa«  released 
from  hi*  cniel  conftncnicnt  in  IS3II,  und  returned  immcdi. 
atcly  to  Turin,  where  he  lived  in  complete  retirement  as  the 
private  secretary  of  the  marchioness  liarolo.  Besides  his 
excellent  little'  work.  li'i  !>""  ' !  'I''']!!  c",,,,..',,/.  he  continued 
to  write  dramas  and  other  poems.  D.  Jan.  HI,  !>..!. 

Pel'litory  [from  Lat.  /.m-ittnria].  M)  The  I'nrtrtaria 
or  wall  pellitory  of  the  Old  World,  an  urticace- 
ous  herb,  resembling  in  its  looks  the  common  nettle.  It  is 
used  as  a  diuretic  in  domestic  practice.  /'../•."• '... <  '  /'-  «..- 
>illniiii:''i  is  its  North  American  representative.  (2)  More 
commonly  this  name  is  given  to  Anaej/cltu  /»/r<thriimt  a 
composite  plant  whose  root  is  brought  from  the  Levant.  It 
i-  much  used  by  dentists  to  relieve  toothache  and  benumb 
the  nerves  of  the  teeth,  and  is  a  valuable  and  powerful  si- 
alagogue  and  local  stimulant  in  tic  douloureux  and  facial 
paralysis ;  is  often  incorrectly  called  Spanish  pcllitory. 

Pelomedus'idiE  [/Vomc./,i«>i«,  from  Or. m|X<K, "mud." 
and  ni&tiv,  to  "  hold  sway  over  "],  a  family  of  tortoises  of  the 
sub- order  Pleurodela — i.  e.  those  forms  which  retract  their 
neck  sideways — distinguished  by  Prof.  Cope  (Proc.  Acad. 
Xni.  AV-/.,  Philadelphia,  for  1888,  p.  119)  because  they 
pos-css  only  two  series  of  phalanges  instead  of  the  usual 
number  (three).  In  external  appearance  they  resemble 
the  Chelydidw  (Sternotkitriu,  etc.) :  the  lobes  of  the  ster- 
num are  solid  and  immovable.  According  to  Dr.  Gray, 
there  are  three  species  of  the  group,  inhabitants  of  Africa. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Pelop'idas,  b.  at  Thebes,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  Epaminondas;  was  expelled  in  382 
B.  c.  from  his  native  city  by  an  oligarchic  party  supported 
by  Sparta,  but  returned  in  379  B.  c.,  slew  the  Spartan 
leader  with  his  own  hand,  established  a  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic government,  and  broke  the  Spartan  influence  not 
only  in  Thebes,  but  in  Greece.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  371  B.C.,  and  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  Susa  he  was  eminently  successful  in  baffling  the 
Spartan  and  Athenian  intrigues  at  the  Persian  court,  and 
Thebes  was  acknowledged  as  the  first  city  of  Greece.  Sent 
in  368  B.  c.  as  ambassador  to  Alexander  of  Phera?,  he  was 
I  and  imprisoned  by  the  tyrant,  but  rescued  by 
Epaminondas.  In  the  year  364  B.  c.  be  defeated  Alexan- 
der at  Cynoscephalae  in  Thessaly,  but  was  killed  while 
pursuing  the  enemy. 

Pelo'pium  [Or.  n«Xo^>,  "Pelops,"  a  proper  name],  a 
name  applied  by  the  great  German  chemist  Heinrich  Rose 
to  a  supposed  new  metal  found  by  him,  together  with  Nio- 
Bir»  (which  see),  in  American  columbite  and  Swedish  tnn- 
tatttc.  Niobium  is  now  understood  to  be  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  columbium  of  Hatchett,  discovered  long  be- 
fore, and  Rose  himself  afterwards  concluded  that  bis  sup- 
posed oxide  of  the  peculiar  metal  pelopium  was  only  an 
oxide  of  niobium  (columbium);  so  that  it  happens  that 
both  these  names  must  be  dropped  from  the  language  of 
the  science.  H.  WURTZ. 

Peloponne'sns  (the  "island  of  Pelops"),  the  ancient 
name  for  the  southern  division  of  Greece,  the  peninsula, 
which  now  generally  is  called  the  Morea.  It  was  con- 
nected with  Hellas  proper  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
which  separated  the  Saronic  Gulf  from  the  Corinthian 
cnto).  It  was  divided  into  six  districts  or  states — 
namely,  Achaia.  in  the  N.,  along  the  Corinthian  Gulf; 
Argolis,  in  the  K..  between  the  Saronie  Gulf  and  the  Gulf 
of  Argolis ;  Laconia,  in  the  S.  E.,  between  the  Gulfs  of  Ar- 
golis, Laconia.  or  Kolokythia,  and  Mcsscnia  or  Koron; 
nia.  in  thcS.  W.,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mes-cnia:  Elis.in  the 
\V. :  and  Arcadia,  in  the  middle.  (For  further  information 
with  respect  to  its  geography  and  history  see  the  articles 
on  GREECE  and  its  divisions.) 

Pe'lops,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  §on  of  Tantalus 
and  the  father  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes:  married  Hippo- 
damia,  a  daughter  of  King  (Knomaus  of  Elis:  became  king 
after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law:  renewed  the  Olympian 
games,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  southern  division  of  Greece 
by  -ending  a  colony  thither.  Many  and  very  different  myths 
arc  connected  with  his  name. 

Pelonze'  (THKopnii.K  .Tn.EsI,  b.  at  Valognes  in  the 
department  of  I,a  Manche,  France,  Feb.  2fi,  isn?  :  studied 
chemistry  under  Gay-Lussac  ;  became  professor  at  Lille  in 
1830,  at  the  Kcole  Polytechnique  in  1838,  at  the  College  de 


France  from  1839  to  1851.     D.June  1,  1*67.     Besides  a 
number  of  minor  essays,  among  which  are  very  valuable 
'  ones  on   the  manufacture   of  sugar.   In-   wrote    TV.. 
I'liimie  (7  vols.,  1843-56)  and  Abrdjf  de  Vhimie  (3  vols., 
1858). 

I'eln'sium,  the  Egyptian  Fcrumi,  the  Sin  of  the  Scrip- 
ture-, tbc  (Jreek  name  of  un  ancient  town  situated  on  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  delta,  and  forming  the  key  to 
Egypt  from  A.-ia.  It  i"  often  mentioned  in  history,  but 
never  obtained  any  importance. 

Pel'ville,  post-v.  of  Hancock  co.,  Ky.     Pop.  M. 

Pel'vis  [Lat.  jttlvii,  "  a  basin  "],  the  name  of  the  lowest 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  trunk,  or,  more  properly, 
of  the  bony  ring  or  framework  which  surrounds  this  cav- 
ity, connecting  the  column  of  the  spine  with  the  lo»< -c 
tremities,  and  transferring  the  weight  of  the  former  to  the 
latter.  It  consist-  ot  imu  I, ones.  The  front  and  sides  are 
formed  by  the  two  "»»«  inn»:  /••  irregular  bones 

which  have  received  their  name  from  their  not  resembling 
any  other  body  in  form;  behind,  the  circle  is  comi. 
by  the  «aeri/>«  and  . ... •••ifs.    The  pelvis  varies  somewhat  in 
the  male  and  female  skeleton,  and  also  in  the  skeleton  of 
the  different  races.    (See  OSTEOLOGY.) 

Pem'berton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Burlington  co.,  N.  J., 
on  the  N.  branch  of  the  Rancocus  River,  and  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Burlington  County  and  New  Jersey  Southern 
R.  R.,  contains  ft  public  library,  waterworks,  a  large  feed 
and  flour  mill. ::  churches,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  and  stores. 
Incorporated  in  1826.  Pop.  of  v.  797 ;  of  tp.  2743. 

CHARLES  J.  PEARCE,  ED.  "  COURIER." 

Pemberton,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  0.,  on  the 
Indianapolis  division  of  the  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis  R.  R.  Pop.  157. 

Pemberton  (Jonx  C.),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  Aug.,  1814 ; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  became  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  artillery  July,  1837;  served  in  Florida 
against  the  Seminoles;  in  the  war  with  Mexico  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Worth,  gaining  the  brevets  of  captain  and 
major  for  Monterey  and  Molino  del  Rey ;  on  the  northern 
frontier,  etc.  until  Apr.  29,  1861,  when  he  resigned,  being 
at  the  time  a  captain  of  artillery.  Joining  the  Southern 
cause,  be  was  appointed  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  and  attached 
to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Joseph  Johnston ;  rose  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general,  and  in  1863  commanded  in  Mississippi. 
where  he  was  defeated,  May  16,  at  Champion  Hills  and 
Big  Black  (May  17);  falling  back  on  Vicksburg,  he  de- 
fended that  place  against  assault,  but  being  besieged  was 
compelled  to  surrender  the  city  and  garrison  July  4,  1863. 
(See  VICKSBPHO,  SIEGE  or.)  He  subsequently  served  ns  in- 
spector of  artillery ;  farmer  in  Virginia  since  the  war. 

Pem'bina,  county  of  N.  E.  Dakota,  bounded  on  the 
X.  by  Manitoba,  and  separated  on  the  E.  from  Minnesota 
by  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  which  is  navigable.  The 
county  contains  much  fertile  soil,  which  is  well  adapted  to 
wheat-culture.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
R.  R.  This  county  ha-  long  been  inhabited  by  descend- 
ants of  Lord  Selkirk's  colonists.  (See  MANITOBA.)  Cap. 
Pembina.  Pop.  1213. 

Pembina,  county  of  N.  W.  Minnesota.  Area,  7000 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  W.  by  Dakota  (from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Red  River  of  the  North)  and  on  the  N. 
by  Canada.  A  small  detached  portion  lies  N.  W.  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  Pop.  64. 

Pembina,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap  of  Pembina  co.,  Dak., 
on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  2  miles  S.  of  the  boundary 
of  British  America. 

Pem'broke,  town  of  England,  in  S.  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  the  same  name,  on  an  inlet  of  Milford  Haven, 
has  large  ship-docks  and  other  naval  establishments.  Pop. 
13,741. 

Pembroke,  a  thriving  town,  capital  of  Renfrew  co., 
Ont.,  Canada,  on  Allumette  Lake,  a  part  of  Ottawa  River, 
100  miles  above  Ottawa.  It  is  a  great  centre  of  the  lumber 
business.  Water-power  is  furnished  by  the  falls  of  Musk- 
rat  River.  The  county  buildings  are  chaste  structures  built 
of  sandstone.  There  is  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  1508. 

Pembroke,  post-v.  of  Christian  co..  Ky.,  on  the  St. 
i  Louis  and  South-eastern  R.  R.     Pop.  278. 

Pembroke,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Me.,  on 
Lubeck  Bay.  Pop.  J551. 

Pembroke,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  5 
miles  W.  of  Duxbury.  Pop.  1447. 

Pembroke,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Mcrrimack  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
the  Merrimack  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Concord  and 
Suncook  Valley  R.  Rs.  Pop.  2518. 

Pembroke,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Genesee  co.,  N.  T.,  on 
Tonawanda  Creek,  crossed  by  the  New  York  Central  and 
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the  Erie  R.  Rs.,  has  an  academy  and  5  churches.  The  N. 
part  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  Tonawanda 
reservation  of  Seneca  Indian?,  several  hundred  of  whom 
reside  here,  having  a  church  and  schools.  Pop.  2810. 

Pembroke,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Giles  co.,  Va.     Pop.  1327. 

Pembrokeshire,  county  of  England,  bounded  X. 
and  \V.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  and  S.  by  the  Bristol  Channel, 
comprises  an  area  of  (527  square  miles,  with  %,2~S  inhab- 
itants. It  is  mountainous  throughout,  and  contains  coal, 
slute,  lead,  and  iron.  In  the  southern  part  the  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  are  raised,  and  cattle 
reared.  Large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are  exported. 

Pcme,  probably  the  same  as  Pfinple  (Ilejiimj),  the  mod- 
ern Heinle,  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  tho  Heptanomis,  20  miles 
above  Memphis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  Pliny  men- 
tions a  place  called  Peinma,  belonging  to  the  nomads  set- 
tled on  tho  borders  of  Egypt  and  ^Ethiopia,  but  the  text  is 
uncertain. 

Pem'iscot,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri,  bounded  E.  by 
the  Mississippi  lliver,  which  separates  it  from  Tennessee1, 
and  S.  by  Arkansas.  Area,  470  square  miles.  It  is  low, 
level,  and  in  great  part  covered  by  swamps,  bayous,  and 
sloughs.  Its  soil  is  fertile.  Corn  is  the  leading  product. 
Cap.  Gayoso.  Pop.  2059. 

Pemiscot,  tp.  of  Pemiscot  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  226. 

Pein'mican,  a  kind  of  concentrated  food,  originally 
made  by  the  North  American  Indians  by  drying  and  pow-  j 
dcring  the  lean  meat  of  the  buffalo  or  deer,  mixing   it 
with  service-berries,  stirring  all  into  boiling  fat,  and  mak-  ! 
ing  it  into  cakes.    The  name  is  also  given  to  a  very  differ- 
ent form  of  meat-biscuit  used  by  arctic  voyagers.     The 
word  is  Creo. 

Pemphi'gns  [Gr.  irtV^if,  WncJ>ryo5,  a  "breath,"  a 
"bubble"],  or  Pom'pholyx  [Gr.  iron<|.6Ai>£.  a"  bubble"],  a 
skin  disease  in  which  successive  crops  of  watery  blisters 
appear  upon  the  patient,  each  blister  followed  by  a  scab 
anil  a  dark  scar,  which  lasts  for  some  time.  If  the  dis- 
ea-r  attacks  children,  as  it  commonly  does,  it  may,  and 
not  improbably  will,  leave  in  a  few  weeks,  but  quinia,  i 
iron,  and  other  tonics  appear  to  hasten  its  cure.  Some 
OMM  are  of  syphilitic  origin,  and  require  mercury,  the 
iodides,  etc.  Hut  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  chronic 
oases  are  of  unknown  origin,  and  cannot,  so  far  as  is  now 
known,  bo  cured.  The  itching  is  usually  intense.  In 
such  case  tho  treatment  is  palliative  almost  entirely,  an -1 
the  patient  is  finally  exhausted  by  nervous  irritation. 
Ammonia  is  reported  by  lluuhi-r^er  to  be  present  in  an 
abnormally  large  amount  in  the  fluids  of  patients  suffering 
from  the  disease. 

Pen  [Lat. /JCHIIO,"  feather"],  an  implement  for  writing. 
The  earliest  pen  was  a  sharp  iron,  steel,  or  bronze  instru- 
ment, which  cut  out  letters,  characters,  or  hieroglyphics  in 
tin-  limestones,  sandstones,  m-  steatites  of  Oriental  coun- 
tries :  the  next  was  substantially  the  same  implement,  used 
in  tracing  diameters  on  the  plastic  clays  of  Central  Asia, 
which  after  receiving  their  inscriptions  were  dried  in  the 
Eun  or  baked  in  the  fire:  such  were  the  Assyrian  tablets. 
Not  long  after  in  the  far  East,  and  perhaps  also  in  Egypt, 
the  use  of  the  camel's-hair  pencil  was  substituted  for  tho 
steel  bodkin,  and  the  characters  were  painted  on  the  bark 
of  trees  and  the  skins  of  animals,  very  much  as  the  Chi- 
nese draw  them  on  paper  at  the  present  day;  in  tho 
West,  in  Persia,  Greece,  and  Syria,  wax  and  leaden  tab- 
lets came  into  use,  and  a  stylus  of  metal,  bone,  or  ivory, 
with  one  end  terminating  in  a  point  and  the  other  flat- 
tened to  erase  what  was  incorrect,  was  the  pen  of  the  time. 
The  use  of  parchment  and  the  papyrus  necessitated  some- 
thing more  flexible,  and  reed  pens  took  the  place  of  the 
metallic  or  i/ory  stylus.  These  were  of  a  peculiar  species 
of  reed,  and  underwent  a  process  of  preparation  before 
being  used.  For  writing  nn  parchment  it  was  finally  dis- 
covered that  quills  made  better  pens  than  reeds  :  the  quills 
of  the  swan,  goose,  and,  for  fine  writing,  of  the  crow,  were 
those  most  used.  A  somewhat  doubtful  authority  fixes 
their  introduction  at  A.  n.  553.  When  paper  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  for  writing  some  centuries  later,  the  , 
quill  pen  was  still  the  favorite  implement  of  the  ready 
writer,  and  continued  so  down  to  our  own  time.  Great 
improvement  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  quills  for 
use.  and  those  from  Russia  and  Holland,  which  had  been 
dutched  or  clarified  by  plunging  in  heated  sand,  and  sub-  ' 
sequently  dipped  in  boiling  alum-water  or  diluted  nitric 
acid,  were  most  in  demand,  and  if  of  large  size  brought  a 
high  price.  Pen-making  was  an  art  to  be  acquired  by  in- 
struction and  practice,  and  every  teacher  and  writer  v.as 
cxpectcd  to  know  how  to  make  a  good  pen.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  the  stationers  began  to  sell  in 
the  cities  boxes  of  ready-made  pens,  and  nut  long  after- 


ward pen-nibs,  which  were  fastened  in  a  holder  and  used 
for  writing.  It  is  recorded  that  iron  pens  were  used  as 
early  as  16S5,  but  their  use  must  have  been  limited  and 
the  pens  themselves  very  poor.  Early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury the  demand  for  something  more  durable  than  quills 
for  writing  purposes  led  to  a  variety  of  experiments,  with 
horn,  tortoise-shell,  glass,  and  finally  steel,  silver,  and  gold. 
The  glass  pen  was  a  stylus  with  grooves  on  all  sides  of  its 
conical  point  to  hold  the  ink  ;  the  tortoise-shell  and  horn 
soon  softened  under  the  action  of  the  ink,  and  were  but 
little  better  than  quills,  and  even  the  "diamond"  and 
"  ruby  "  points  fastened  in  them  did  not  make  them  very 
effective  substitutes  for  the  gray  goose-quill.  Silver  was. 
tried  with  various  degrees  of  alloy,  and  from  its  elasticity 
and  ductility  was  thought  to  be  a  success,  but  from  failure 
to  temper  it  thoroughly,  and  its  susceptibility  to  wear  at 
the  point,  it  was  eventually  abandoned.  Steel  was  tried 
in  Wise's  barrel  pens  as  early  as  1803,  but  these  were  ex- 
pensive, ill-constructed,  and  but  little  used.  About  1820 
the  manufacture  of  steel  pens  in  Birmingham  began 
in  good  earnest.  Four  men  whose  names  have  become 
known  in  connection  with  this  manufacture  all  over  the 
world  engaged  in  it  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  they  were 
Joseph  GilJott,  Josiah  Mason  (now  Sir  Josiah  Mason), 

—  Mitchell,  and Perry.    Mr.  Gillott  had  been  a 

manufacturer  of  steel  toys,  and  did  not  enter  upon  pen- 
making  until  1822,  but  he  introduced  many  improvements 
in  his  pens,  and  his  competitors  were  not  behind  him  in 
their  zeal  to  perfect  theirs.  In  1S2II  the  first  gross  of  pens 
sold  in  Birmingham  brought  at  wholesale  Soft.  In  ls:;t) 
the  price  was  S2  :  in  1832,  $1.50 ;  in  1S60,  12  cents,  while 
an  article  as  good  as  those  sold  in  1820  was  sold  for  4  cents 
a  gross.  Others  followed  in  the  business,  but  none  reaped 
such  colossal  fortunes  from  it  as  these  men.  For  many 
years  the  annual  production  of  Birmingham  has  ranged 
from  8,000,000  to  15,000,000  gross  of  pens.  Several  efforts 
have  been  made  in  this  country  to  compete  with  the  Bir- 
mingham manufacturers.  There  were  in  1S70  three  manu- 
factories of  steel  pens  in  the  U.  S.,  one  of  which  achieved 
a  good  reputation  on  the  Washington  Medallion  pen,  an 
excellent  pen,  modelled  after  one  of  Perry's ;  but  the  Bir- 
mingham pens  were  sold  at  such  low  prices  that  the  busi- 
ness has  proved  unprofitable. 

But  if  American  skill  and  ingenuity  failed  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  English  on  steel  pens,  it  has  been 
quite  otherwise  in  the  production  of  gold  pens.  In  this 
manufacture,  which  requires  a  much  higher  degree  of  tact 
and  judgment,  as  well  as  mechanical  skill,  than  the  other, 
the  American  manufacturers  have  for  some  years  been  fore- 
must,  and  their  pens  are  now  sold  largely  in  England, 
France,  and  (Jennany.  The  first  attempt  at  making  gold 
pens  was  made  in  England  not  far  from  1825.  Gold,  even 
when  alloyed,  being  too  soft  to  make  a  durable  point,  it 
was  necessary  to  have  the  points  of  some  harder  metal. 
Hits  of  diamond  or  ruby  were  tried  at  first,  but  Mr.  John 
Hawkins,  an  American  gentleman  residing  in  Eng- 
land, was  led  by  an  accident  to  use  the  native  alloy  of 
iridium  and  osmium,  one  of  the  hardest  nnd  most  refrac- 
tory of  all  metallic  alloys.  Mordan,  the  English  pencil- 
maker,  also  attempted  to  make  gold  pens,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Hawkins's  rights  were  purchased  by  Kcv.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, an  American  clergyman  then  in  England,  who  in 
1S:15  induced  Mr.  Levi  Brown,  a  watchmaker  in  Detroit, 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  pens.  These  were 
at  first  made  by  hand,  and  were  very  poor  substitutes  for 
the  quill.  In  1840,  Mr.  Brown  removed  to  New  York  and 
enlarged  his  business.  Among  the  men  in  his  employ  was 
Mr.  John  Rendcll,  whom,  by  common  consent,  the  pen- 
mamifaeturers  acknowledge  to  have  done  more  for  the 
advancement  of  this  industry  than  any  and  all  other  men. 
He  invented  a  number  of  machines  for  the  different  pro- 
038368  ,,f  making  the  pens  and  for  tempering  them,  giving 
them  the  elasticity  of  the  quill  with  the  permanency  of  the 
metal:  organized  a  complete  division  of  labor  among  the 
workmen,  giving  to  each  one  his  peculiar  branch  of  the 
manufacture;  and  in  short  revolutionized  the  entire  busi- 
ness. His  machines  were  purchased  by  other  parties  who 
were  desirous  of  entering  upon  the  business,  and  by  their 
use  the  pens  of  Bagley,  Barney,  Ilaytlen,  and  others  at- 
tained a  fair  reputation.  Mr.  Kendell  associated  with  him- 
self first  Mr.  Spencer,  and  six  years  later  Mr.  Dixon,  and 
the  pens  of  Spencer  &  Rendell,  and  later  Spencer,  Kendell 
&  Dixon,  soon  became  known  as  the  best  in  the  market. 
Two  other  men,  Alexander  Morton  and  Leroy  W.  Fairchild 
— the  latter  at  first  employed  by  Mr.  Rendell,  and  the  for- 
mer by  .Mr.  Bagley — about  1850  or  1851  added  two  import- 
ant particulars  toward  perfecting  this  interesting  manufac- 
ture. Mr.  Fairchild  bedded  the  iridium  points  in  the  gold 
instead  of  soldering  them,  thereby  avoiding  the  galvanic 
and  corrosive  action  of  the  ink  on  the  two  metals,  the  solder 
and  the  gold,  as  well  as  giving  the  points  a  firmer  hold  on 
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the  pen,  and  modified  the  form  nnd  roundness  of  the  pen  ; 
lill'l  Mr.  Morton,  by  a   HrlM   of  rolls   und   other   DTOOI 
Increased  the  ela-ticitv  and  completely  rcirnlatcd  the  tem- 
per of  I  In-  pen.      -Mr.  Fftirchild  csciitnully  became,  and  -(ill 
18,  the  head  cif  tli^  (0  the  house  of  Spencer,  Kcn- 

clell  A    |>i\,,n.  und  Mr.  Morton,  after  some  year-  of  n 
fill  enterprise,  died,  and  left  his  high  reputation  to  lii-  100- 
ll  if  peculiarly  true  uf  this  manufacture  Hint  tl.c 
highc  .  in  only  In-  obtained  by  tin-  run-fill  ii 

(ion  uf  each  finished  pen  I iv  some  thoroughly  competent 
person.  Kvery  pen  of  the  first  quality  manufactured  by 
thc-e  liou-es  was  thus  tc-tcd  I iy  Mr.  Kail-child  und  .Mr. 
Morton  in  pcr-oii,  or  liy  carefully -trained  expert-,  be- 

;  WM  ]iiit  up  fur  sale,  and   lung  experience  enabled 

them  I  i  detect  the  slighte-t  delect  in  its  action.     The  pur- 

ni  run  throw  one  or  another 

ii  ii  ,li-plcase-  liim,  Init  tin'  purchaser  nf  M  gold  pen 
exp*0tl  ti.  n-e  il  fur  years,  und  dc.-ires  one  which  will  bo 
ut  all  times  ready  fur  service.  Kven  with  the  utmost  CMro 
ill  tin-  iiiMiiufai'tiin>  not  mure  than  eight  or  nine  out  of 

doy.en  pass  tin-  severe  crucial  test.  Till-  lill-ini'-s 
,,f  making  Hold  pens  has  I,,.,.,,  Lrrcatly  expanded  of  late 

and   ,-e\eral   ilollses  export   con  -iderable  quant  ities  tO 

Kuropc.  but  through  tile  lnek  of  skill  nml  careful  testing 
of  their  goods  some  of  tin;  manufact urer-.  e\  en  with  the 
excellent  machinery  uf  Kendell  and  his  associates,  turn  out 
very  | -pens,  hi  1  >7u  the  census  reported  '_'  1  manufac- 
tories uf  gold  pens  and  pencils,  employing  '_'  IL'  hands,  using 
S'Jii^.L'.'iU  ,,f  capital  und  si  si, 7411  of  raw  material,  pi- 
si:;:',,.,.,!',  uaL'c-.  and  producing  goods  valued  at  $4117, :>i'. 
The  number  of  manufactories  is  now  more  than  30;  tho 
number  of  employ',  mure  than  500;  the  amount  uf  eap- 
itul  inve-ied  is  nui  far  from  91,200,000 ;  the  raw  material 
r:  -J.MMMIO  ;  Jln,|  the  annual  product  not  far  from 
(2,000,000.  Several  of  tin!  gold  pen-makers  manufacture 
gold  pencils  and  penholders  also,  and  there  are  pencil- 
maker.-  who  do  nut  make  pens.  Gold  barrel  pens  are  niado 
no  extent,  and  there  are  two  or  three  so-called  foun- 
tain pens,  which  by  one.  device  or  another  retain  ink  enough 
to  write  a  letter  of  ordinary  length  without  dipping  the  pen 
a  second  time.  In  this  connection  we  should  notice  also 
the  ruling  pen,  used  by  the  blank-book  manufacture1™, 
eon-istin^  of  two  concavo-convex  pieces  of  steel,  well 
pointed,  wilh  their  points  rounded  and  in  apposition,  the 
ie  surfaces  holding  the  ink.  The  pen  in  ruling  is 
perpendicular  to  tho  paper.  Of  somewhat  similar  form 
und  upp  ieatiou  is  the  pen  of  the  calligraph,  a  machine 
invented  by  Charles  Thurber,  Esq.,  and  intended  for 
rapid  writing,  especially  for  those  KutTering  from  writer's 
cramp  or  paralysis,  and  those  to  whom  an  upright  posi- 
tion ut.  tin;  desk  is  a  necessity.  The  machine  is  perfect  in 
its  action,  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  de-ervcs  to  be  better 
known.  L.  P.  liltorKKTT. 

Penapa'eene,  a  small  natural  order  of  monochlainydeons 
plant-,  found  at  the  Capo  of  (iood  Hope.  They  are  shrubs, 
have  apctalous  flowers,  four-celled  ovaries,  and  minute  or 

rudimentary'  cotyledons.     One  -] lei  <l'>u:«t  aarcocolla) 

is  said  to  produce  the  gum-resin  called  Mn-<i<-<,l. 

Peftafiel',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valladolid,  on  the 
Duranton,  near  its  influx  into  the  Douro,  has  manufactures 
of  worsted  and  leather.  Pop.  about  4000. 

Pen'nlty  [Lat.  j>mm.  "  punishment"],  law.  In  n  broad 
and  popular  sense  this  term  is  often  used  to  describe  all 
punishment  inflicted  for  the  commission  of  crime;  but  as  a 
word  of  strictly  technical  import  in  the  criminal  law  a 
penalty  denotes  the  sum  of  money  the  payment  of  which 
is  required  by  a  statute  as  a  forfeiture  from  the  person  who 
violates  its  prohibitions  or  commands.  While  a  fine  is 
imposed  by  the  court  after  conviction  in  a  criminal  prose- 
cution, a  penalty  is  cued  for  in  a  civil  action  and  recovered 
i  ordinary  judgment  obtained  therein.  In  whose 
name  this  action  should  be  brought  depends  upon  the  re- 
quirements of  the  statute  itself  or  of  some  general  enact- 
ment regulating  tho  matter  ;  it  may  be  prosecuted  by  the 
people  or  tho  state,  or  by  certain  designated  officials,  or 
sometimes  even  by  a  private  citizen.  Penalty  is  also  a 
technical  term  in  tho  law  of  contract,  and  signifies,  when 
thus  employed,  a  certain  turn  of  money  fixed  upon  by  the 
parties  in  one  portion  of  an  agreement  to  be  paid  i 
of  a  failure  to  perform  the  substantial  stipulations  con- 
tained in  another  part  of  the  same  instrument.  Thus,  in 
the  common  money-bond  the  obligor  binds  himself  in  ab- 
solute torms  to  pay  to  the  obligee  a  certain  sum,  which  in 
the  penalty;  but  in  a  subsequent  clause,  called  the  con- 
dition, it  is  provided  that  if  ho  phtill  pay  another  and 
smaller  sum  with  interest  at  a  specified  time,  the  entire 
obligation  shall  bo  void.  A  penalty  thus  inscrtel  in  a 
contract  is.  however,  a  more  matter  of  form.  Its  legal 
elVect  was  loir,'  a  LT>  established  by  equity,  nnd  this  equitable 
doctrine  has  been  fully  a<-"cpti-<!  by  courts  of  law.  The 


party  who  fails  to  perform  tho  agreement  rlocs  not  th 
forfeit  the   whole   sum    mentioned    us    the   penalty,    but    i- 
only  for  the  amount  of  damages  actually  sustained 
by  tho  other,  and  upon  pavim-nt  of  ,nch  .lamairc-.  or  tho 
principal  and   interest  of  the  debt  if  the  instrument    is  a 
penal  bou'l.  he  is  .li-charcv.l  from  all  other  further  obliga- 
tion.   1  n<1er  certain  rii  lio\\e\er.  such  a  clause 
is  not  regarded  as  con-titutin:r  a  penalty,  but  is  treated  ns 
11  stipulation  to  pay  a  definite     urn   in  the  nature  of  liqui- 
dated or  ascertainc,|  damai:'"'  for  a  breach  of  the  r  ,i, 
ami   is   bin, I.                           ;  |,,   JH   terms,    so   that    tht 
amount   named   in   the  instrument   can   !,,  '   IV, mi 
the  debtor.                                        .I,,n\  \OKTO\  I'OWKIIOV. 

I'rn'lllvn,  village  of  Spain,  in  the  provin I    II 

,11   highway,  bus  about    luuii 

inhabitant-.  Hire  was  fought,  on  Ing.  Ii,  KMI,  a  bloody 
battle  between  the  army  of  . \rclidllku  Chai  li-s,  riiii-i-ling 
mans  and  I  'atalonians,  and  the  army  of  I'hilip  V.. 
consisting  of  French  troops  and  Castiliand;  tho  hitter  wnv 
defeated. 

Pen'ance  [from  I, at.  /,<rn;t, mln]  \s  one  of  the  seven 
sncraments  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  means  a 
penalty  impose,!  by  the  ii  authority,  but  \olnn 

tarih  the  sinner,  by  which  atonement  i-  ma,|r 

for  sins  actually  committed  and  the  divine  punishment 
incite  1.  Tin-  i,lca  of  justification  in  tho  eyes  of  (Jod  by 
doing  penance  was  not  foreign  to  the  Jews  and  tho  pagans, 
nnd  it  showed  itself  very  early  in  the  Christian  Church. 
With  the  .lews,  sacrifices,  fasts,  rending  of  I  he  clothes,  strew- 
ing of  ashes  on  the  head,  and  other  penalties  wcro  often  fm- 
poscd  as  means  of  justification,  of  averting  the  wrath  of  I!  ",1 : 
out  at  the  same  time  it  was  strongly  inculcated  that  the  only 
sacrifice  which  pleased  i;,,,|  pel  !',•,  tly  was  that  of  a  repent- 
ant heart,  and  the  only  penance  which  satisfied  him  fully 
was  that  of  the  conversion  of  the  sinful  soul  to  obedience 
under  his  will.  In  the  New  Testament  repentance  and 
conversion  are  tho  only  way  to  justification,  and  (lod's  grace 
its  only  means;  and  the  penance  which  very  early  cam  n 
into  common  use  in  the  Christian  Church  seems  to  have 
been  simply  a  disciplinary  measure.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  Church,  if  it  would  not  expose  itself  to  fatal  mi 
oeptions,  to  excommunicate  ail  such  members  as  made 
scandal  by  signal  and  notorious  crimes,  by  murder,  adul- 
tery, idolatry,  etc.,  and  not  allow  them  to  return  into  the 
congregation  until  they  gave  public  and  unmistakable 
signs  of  repentance  and  conversion.  But  further,  this 
penitential  discipline  seems  not  to  have  gone.  In  the 
fourth  century  ita  laws  became  very  minutely  fixed.  The 
penitent  had  to  go  through  four  different  stages:  (1)  that 
of  the  weepers  (Or.  pronklainnies ;  Lat.  ffenten),  who  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  church  during  tho  time  of  public 
worship,  but,  standing  outside,  solicited  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful;  (2)  that  of  tho  hearers  (Or.  altroomtnni ;  Lat. 
audfente*),  who  wore  permitted  to  enter,  but  who  remained 
among  the  catechumens,  and,  like  them,  left  the  church 
when  the  more  solemn  part  of  the  service  began;  (3)  that 
of  the  prostrators  (Or.  Itypoptptonte* ;  Lat.  prostcrnrnttt), 
who  participated  with  the  congregation  in  the  general 
prayers,  but  only  kneeling  or  prostrate;  (4)  that  of  tho 
slanders  (Or.  tyntantet ;  Lat.  coniittentcn).  who  were  only 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  sacraments.  During 
the  whole  time  of  penance  the  penitent  wore  a  peculiar 
di'e-s,  und  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  indulgences  and 
luxuries,  and  practise  many  ascetic  and  austere  exercises. 
His  final  admission  into  the  congregation  he  received  from 
the  bishop  who  had  excluded  him,  and  who  had  the  power 
of  extending  or  shortening  the  time  of  penance.  Up  to 
the  eighth  century  this  public  penance  was  in  common 
use,  but  after  that  time  it  began  to  give  way  for  the  pri- 
vate penance,  and  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  it 
entirely  disappeared.  Hand  in  hand  with  its  transition 
from  public  to  private  went  its  transformation  from  dis- 
cipline to  sacrament.  At  present  it  consists  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  repentance,  eontcs-ion.  .-at 
tion,  and  absolution.  In  Protestant  churches  penance 
was  in  use  in  the  first  period  of  Puritanism  in  Scotland  ; 
in  Denmark  between  1730  nnd  1 7  tfi  ;  in  several  districts  of 
i iermany,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Norway,  but  always 
as  a  disciplinary  measure  only.  CI.KMKVS  PKTEHSKN. 

Penang',  or  Pnlo-Penang,  an  island  in  the  Strait 
of  Malacca,  belongs  to  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  British 
India,  and  comprises  an  area  of  107  square  miles,  with 
59,956  inhabitants.  The  ground  is  high  anil  mountainous, 
but  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  eminently  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  other  spices, 
which  are  annually  exported  to  the  value  of  S7;». Olio. 
Sugar,  coffee,  iuili^o.  and  cotton  are  also  raised,  and 
tin  is  abundant;  ll!i."i  tons  were  exported  in  1S5II.  Capi- 
tal, Georgetown,  with  a  good  harbor  and  considerable 
trade. 
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Pena'tes  [Lat.],  the  household  gods  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  including  the  private  Lares,  a*  well  as  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Vesta,  and  other  gods.  Besides  these  there  were 
reckoned  public  Pena<es,  who  protected  the  state  and  city. 
A  perpetual  fire  burned  upon  the  hearth  to  the  Penates,  and 
food  and  salt  for  them  were  served  at  every  meal.  Liba- 
tions and  prayers  were  daily  offered  to  them.  (See  LARES.) 

Pencader,  hundred  of  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  traversed 
l\v  the  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  and 
bv  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal.  Pop.  I'.'i 41'. 

Pen'cils  [Lat.  penifilliim],  instruments  for  painting, 
drawing,  and  writing.  The  oldest  pictures  were  no  doubt 
produced  simply  by  lumps  of  colored  earth  or  chalk  cut  in 
furms  convenient  for  holding  in  the  hand.  But  in  the 
fourth  century  B.  c.  Greek  artists  began  to  use  wet  colors, 
which  were  laid  on  with  fine  hair  brushes.  For  such 
brushes  or  pencils  the  hairs  of  camels,  badgers,  sables. 
minks,  kolinskis,  fitches  goats  :ind  the  bristles  of  hogs 
are  used.  They  are  tied  up  in  bundles  terminating  in  a 
perfectly  smooth  cone,  well  pointed,  and  cither  drawn 
through  goose-quills  or  fastened  in  metallic  holders  pro- 
vided with  wooden  handles.  The  manufacture  of  such  a 
pencil,  especially  of  the  finest  kinds  used  by  artiM 
quires  great  skill  and  care.  The  lead  pencil  was  at  one 
time  actually  manufactured  from  lead,  but  subsequently 
L'l-aphite  was  used  almost  exclusively.  The  graphite  from 
the  Cumberland  mines  was  especially  celebrated,  but  after- 
wards large  deposits  of  the  finest  kind  of  this  mineral  were 
discovered  in  Siberia  and  other  places.  The  natural 
graphite,  however,  was  never  found  so  pure  and  uniform 
that  a  perfectly  reliable  pencil  could  be  made  from  it.  It 
was  therefore  subjected  to  an  artificial  process  of  purifica- 
tion. It  was  pulverized  and  all  impurities  were  removed. 
The  pulverized  mass  was  then  made  solid  once  more  by 
the  aid  of  hydraulic  pressure.  At  last  this  was  sawed  in 
thin  plates,  the  plates  cut  in  fine  sticks,  and  these  enca-e  I 
in  wood  to  protect  them  from  breaking  and  from  soiling 
the  hands. 

Pen'cis,  tp.  of  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  942. 

Pen'der  (WILLIAM  D.).  b.  in  North  Carolina  in  l>::t : 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July,  ISM,  when 
he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  of  artillery:  trans- 
ferred to  the  dragoons  in  1855,  he  was  alnm-t  constantly 
engaged  in  active  service  on  our  frontier  until  Mar.,  l^ol, 
when  he  resigned  to  enter  the  Confederate  service.  At 
once  appointed  colonel,  he  was  soon  raised  to  brigadier 
and  major-general,  and  served  under  A.  P.  llil!.  At 
Gettysburg,  in  command  of  a  division,  he  was  killed  on 
the  last  day  of  the  fight,  July  :i,  IM',:',. 

Pen'dleton,  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  21  miles 
N.  W.  from  Manchester,  is  the  seat  of  a  very  exten-ivo  Slid 
steadily  increasing  manufacturing  businc-s,  especially  in 
linen  and  cotton  goods.  Rich  collieries  are  worked  in  the 
vicinity.  Pop.  20,900. 

Pendleton,  county  of  N.  Kentucky,  extending  on  the 
N.  K.  to  the  Ohio  River.  Area,  300  square  miles.  It  is 
uneven,  well  wooded,  and  has  a  fertile  limestone  soil.  It 
is  traversed  by  the  Licking  River  and  the  Kentucky  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  Live-stock,  wool,  grain,  and  tobacco  are  lead- 
ing products.  Cap.  Falmouth.  Pop.  14,030. 

Pendleton,  county  of  West  Virginia,  bounded  E.  and 
S.  W.  by  Virginia.  Area.  ,"iOO  square  miles.  It  lies  K.  of 
the  main  Alleghany  and  W.  of  the  Shenandoah  range,  and 
i-  traversed  by  parallel  ridges,  with  wide,  fertile,  and  well- 
cultivated  valleys,  which  are  watered  by  the  forks  of  the 
S.  branch  of  the  river  Potomac.  Live-stock,  wool,  and 
grain  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Franklin.  Pop.  6455. 

Pendleton,  post-v.  of  Fall  Creek  tp..  Madison  co., 
Ind.,  on  Indiana  division  of  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincin- 
nati and  Indianapolis  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper.  Pop.  075. 

Pendleton,  tp.  of  St.  Fnuxjois  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  Sal. 

Pendleton,  post-v.  of  Warren  co.,  Mo.,  on  the  St. 
Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R. 

Pendleton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Niagara  co..  N.  Y.,  on 
Tonawanda  Creek  and  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Pop. 
of  v.  214;  of  tp.  1772. 

Pendleton,  post-v.  of  Reilly  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  0.  P.  145. 

Pendleton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Umatilla  co.,  Or., 
on  the  Umatilla  River. 

Pendleton,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Anderson  co.,  S.  C.,  on 
the  Blue  Ridge  R.  R.  Pop.  of  v.  985  ;  of  tp.  2115. 

Pendleton  (EDMTXD),  b.  in  Caroline  co.,  Va..  Sept.  9, 
1721  ;  became  a  lawyer  when  twenty-one  years  old:  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  often  its 
Speaker:  as  a  conservative  he  was  the  political  antagonist 
of  Patrick  Henry  :  was  in  the  first  Continental  Congress. 
1774-75;  drew  up  the  resolutions  by  which  Virginia  in- 


structed her  delegates  to  propose  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; though  maimed  for  life  by  an  accident  in  1777. 
he  continued  to  take  an  important  part  in  public  affairs. 
and  afterwards  presided  over  the  courts  of  chancery  and 
of  appeals,  and  over  the  convention  of  1783  by  which  Vir- 
ginia endorsed  the  U.  S.  Constitution.  He  was  distin- 
guished as  a  debater.  D.  Richmond.  Va.,  Oct.  23,  1803. 

Pendleton  (EnjcrNn  MONROE).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Eatonton, 
Ga. :  graduated  in  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina 
1838;  practised  medicine  in  Warrenton  and  Sparta,  Ga.. 
thirty-live  years :  several  of  his  contributions  to  science 
have  been  copied  into  the  British  medical  journals.  At 
the  organization  of  the  Oglethorpe  Medical  College  in 
Savannah  he  was  elected  professor  of  surgery,  which, 
however,  he  declined  because  of  feeble  health,  as  also  the 
chair  of  chemistry  in  another  institution.  He  afterward 
turned  his  attention  to  agriculture,  and  became  active  in 
giving  an  impetus  to  fertilizers,  first  developing  the  fact 
that  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  are  the  two  plant-con- 
stituents first  exhausted  from  soils  by  cereals  and  eotton- 

'  culture.  In  lS71i.  Dr.  Pendleton  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
scientific  agriculture  in  the  University  ot't  leoriria  at  \t liens. 

I  His  textbook  on  this  subject  has  been  adopted  by  the  Agri- 

'  cultural  College  of  Amherst.  Mass.,  and  other  similar  insti- 
tutions. PAUL  F.EVE. 

Pendleton  (GEORGE  H.),  b.  at  Cincinnati.  0..  July  2.">, 
l^i' ."i.  a  son  of  N.  G.  Pendleton.  an  able  lawyer,  and  a. 
grandson  of  Judge  Nathaniel  Pendleton  of  New  York  ; 

;  became  a  lawyer:  was  in  Congress  lS;>7-li,'>:  was  in  1864 
Democratic  candidate  for  Vice- President  of  the  U.  S. 
Pends  d'Oreilles.  See  KALISPKLS. 
Pend'ulum  [Lat.  /K-IK/H/U*,  '•  hanging  "].  A  suspended 
body  oscillating  under  the  action  of  gravity  is  called  a 
pendulum.  In  order  to  investigate  the  laws  of  its  motions 
we  abstract  from  its  material  qualities,  and  consider  a 
heavy  point  suspended  by  a  right  line  without  weight 
from  a  fixed  point,  about  which  it  is  free  to  move.  This 
is  called  a  simple  pcutluftnn  :  by  an  •"••ili/itivn  is  meant  its 
motion  from  one  extreme  of  the  arc  to  the  other  extreme 
on  the  oppo>ite  side  of  the  vertical.  When  the  arc  of 
vibration  is  small,  the  following  relation  is  found  to  obtain 
between  the  length  I  of  the  pendulum  and  the  time  I  of  one 

vibration — -viz.  «*  =  — /,  g  denoting  the  force  of  gravity,  or 

y 

the  squares  of  the  times  arc  proportional  to  the  lengths. 
Hence,  a  pendulum  making  one  oscillation  in  two  seconds 
must  have  four  times  the  length  of  one  that  oscillates  once 
in  one  second  of  time.  By  «;  is  meant  the  velocity  ac- 
quired in  one  second  by  a  heavy  particle  failing  from  rest 
by  the  action  of  the  earth's  gravity,  the  space  fallen  through 
being  =i;/.  Hence,  we  see  also,  by  putting  <=  1  in  the 
above  equation,  that  ;;  =  w'll,  or  that  the  velocity  acquired 
in  one  second  is  n-  X  the  length  of  a  simple  seconds  pendu- 
lum. That  length  having  been  found  to  be,  at  New  York, 

i  39.10  inches,  it  follows  that  :/ - ,  :','2.l(<  feet  at  that  place. 

It  further  appears  that  the  time  of  vibration  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  length  of  the  arc,  so  long  as  the  arc  is  very 
small — an  important  property  in  the  application  of  the 
pendulum  to  the  regulation  of  timekeepers  which  was 
first  made  use  of  for  that  purpose  by  Huyghcns.  See 

i  CLOCKS.)  When  a  simple  pendulum,  being  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  its  arc  of  vibration,  receives  an  impulse  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  its  vibration,  the  heavy  point  will 
describe  a  curved  path  about  the  vertical,  and  it  is  then 
called  a  i-,,ni:-nl  penilulum.  Its  path  will  be  circular,  with 

j  a  certain  impulse  ;  a  greater  or  less  impulse  will  cause  it  to 
ile-rribe  elliptic  arcs.  This  property  is  made  use  of  in 
regulators  for  steam-engines  and  other  machinery. 

When  instead  of  a  simple  pendulum  we  have  a  material 
or  comji»nnd  j>fn<ttt!uti> — consisting,  for  instance,  of  a  rod 
with  a  disk  or  ball  attached  to  its  lower  extremity — the 
same  laws  can  be  applied  by  conceiving  the  whole  mass  of 
the  pendulum  united  in  one  point,  called  the  reutre  t\t'  <>«- 
cillatiiHt,  whose  distance  from  the  line  of  suspension  is 
equal  to  the  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  vibrating  in  the 
same  time  as  the  given  compound  pendulum.  That  dis- 
tance is  found  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  r'n- 
eytiu  of  all  material  particles  of  the  pendulum  by  the  sum 
of  their  statical  titimifHt*.  AVhen  the  line  of  suspension 
has  a  considerable  length,  and  bears  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  the  suspended  mass,  the  centre  of  oscillation  is 
very  near  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  latter.  Thus,  when 
a  disk  of  several  pounds  weight  is  suspended  by  means  of 
a  slender  steel  rod.  the  distance  from  the  line  of  suspen- 
sion to  the  centre  of  the  disk  will  differ  but  little  from  39.1 
inches  for  a  seconds  pendulum. 

For  accurate  experimental  purposes  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  circumstances  that  modify  in  some  <le 
gree  the  simple  relation  between  the  length  and  time  of 
oscillation  above  stated.  First,  when  the  arc  a  empi 
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ii  not  very  small,  and  it  become  to  make  a 

jini|i>T  allowance  l'>r  it,  in  uriK-r  lo  reduce  the  time  to 
»h.n  il  wniil'l  have  been  t'i>r  infinitesimal  vibrations.  Sec- 
ondl v.  in  consequence  of  changes  ill  temperature  thu  length 
of  the  |.i  M.lnlitiM  uiil  not  remain  invariable,  and  the  ob- 
served number  of  vibrations  must  be  reduced  to  some 
standard  temperature.  Thirdly,  if  tlie  vibrations  are  made 
in  air,  us  is  usually  tin-  MM|  n  l» ic*  desirable  to  cal- 
culate the  iiiiinbor  which  would  have  been  made  in  vacuum, 
all  otln-r  circumstance-  being  the  tame.  The  cll'cct  of  the 
air,  like  that  of  any  other  lluid  upon  n  body  immerse.!  in 
it.  is  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  by  a  quan- 
tity  equal  to  tin,'  weight  of  the  air  dl.-|dared,  or  to  dimin- 
ish the  apparent  lurre  of  gravity.  Since  the  density  of 
the  air  is  variable,  it  becomes  ncccs.-ary  to  oli-i>rvo  the 

urler.  J.  E.  HII.C;AI:II. 

Pendulum  Observations.     By  this  term  are   i 

;  observations  to  determine  tho  force  of  gravity  at 
vat  ions  points  on  the  earth'!*  surfaee  by  means  of  a  pen 
diituiii.  Since  the  squares  of  the  times  of  \ibration  of  a 
pendulum  of  constant  length  are  invei-cly  proportional  to 
the  accelerating  force,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  by 
observation  the'  time  of  one  small  vibration  of  the  same 
pendulum,  corrected  for  the  temperature  und  density  of  the 
medium  in  u  inch  it  MOillfttQCj  in  order  to  obtain  the  relativ  e 
values  of  the  force  of  gravity  lit  the  sc\ernl  places  of  ol 
valion.  lietwccn  that  forc'e  and  the  figure  of  the  earth  there 
e\i-t-  the  iollovvin^  relation,  known  as  CY«iY«iit'»  thcurem — 

namely,  that   '    -  1  +  (J«  —  e)sin*L,  when  Q  is  tho  force 

of  grav  it\  at  tiic  equator,  7  that  at  any  latitude  L,  m  the 
ratio  of  ccntiifiigal  force  at  the  equator  to  gravity,  and  <r 
the  elli|ilicity.  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  i-  a  sphe- 
roid of  equilibrium.  It  is  readily  seen,  then,  that  if  ob- 
servations be  made  at  place-  in  wiildv  diti'erent  latitudes, 
the  i  -tricity  may  be  deduced  from  the  same. 

The  following  table  gives  au  extract  of  experiments  made 
li\  Saiune  at  various  places;  the  column  headed  "  com- 
puted oscillations  "  showing  what  should  have  been  the 
number  if  the  law  derived  from  the  aggregate  of  all  tho 
observations  were  strictly  fulfilled  at  each  station: 
J'cHftnltim  Obgervationt, 


Butloni. 

LaUlude. 

Oscllli 
Computed. 

lloDB. 

Hi,-    r\<  1. 

Dilfcr- 

O      /      H 

0    0  00 
0  24  41  N. 
2  31  34  8. 
7  55  SOS. 

10  38  55  N. 

17  56  07  N. 
40  42  43  N. 

48  50  14  N. 
:.»  :I7  -J4  N. 
51  28  40  N. 
61  31  08  N. 

:a  27  4:i  N. 

55  58  41  N. 
67  40  69  N. 
60  45  28  N. 
63  25  54  N. 
70  40  05  N. 
74  32  19  N. 
79  49  54  N. 

I. 

86263.60 

Kl-.-Jli.-l.BO 

W2C7.86 

86268.48 
WHIM 

86274.90 
86284.80 
86858.66 
88390.20 

86397.06 
SBioo.31 
86400.48 

MI  to;:  IL: 
86407.80 

MHOS.  10 

86417.W 

SU4-J3.1II 
8li4.-M.64 

M1I1-VJ4 

Mi  111-'.  I'J 
M1I7I.IK) 

MMn.M 

t. 

8G269.S2 

86259.77 
86273.04 

86267.27 
S6273.16 

86857.78 
M388.4S 
IMMJM 

K6400.59 
86400.00 

8f.407.23 
M4OUM 

(•B417.SU 
8f,l24.60 

86438.77 

t, 

45.72 
—  4.53 
-i-  5.18 
—  0.15 
—3.97 
—  1.74 
+  0.32 
—  0.93 
—  1.72 
—  0.52 
+  0.25 
—  0.48 
+  0.19 
—  0.57 
+  0.84 
+  0.87 
+  130 
+  1.92 
—  3.47 
-1.37 
—  0.50 
+  3.11 

Si    Thomas 

Trinidad   

Itahhi 

New   York 

Paris 

Shaiiklin 

(   li![on              

]>ith     

Spit/ber^cn  

The  cllipticity  of  the  earth  derived  from  these  and  many 
other  experiments  of  a  similar  kind  is  -i  -,.  while  that  de- 
rived from  geodetic  measurements  is  ,,?,v  i  Sec  (iKol)KSV.) 

A  correction  for  reducing  the  obser\atiou  to  the  level  of 
tlo  -ea  has  been  applied  in  every  instance,  but  from  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  density  id'  the  intervening 
strata  such  correction  cauimt  In-  very  exact. 

The  ditl'crenccs  in  the  table  indicate  very  sensible  irregu- 
larities in  liic  oh-ervcil  times,  which  doubtless  result  mainly 
from  tlic  different  densities  of  tho  matter  in  the  proximate 
vicinity  of  tho  several  places  of  observation.  They  cor- 
respond to  similar  differences  found  in  the  observed  am- 
plitudes of  measured  arcs  of  the  meridian. 

This  subject  has  of  late  received  much  attention.  A 
marked  deflection  of  the  plumb-line  having  been  observed 
in  the  \jcinity  of  Moscow,  pendulum  experiments  disclosed 
a  corresponding  deficiency  of  all racti- m  over  a  well-defined 
area.  Kxperiniciil-  made  by  Airy  in  the  llnrton  mine,  Dur- 
ham, Knghind,  have  shown  n  diminution  of  tlic  force  of 
gravity  bv  its  ,rijn-th  part  at  tho  bottom  of  a  shaft  1250 
feet  in  depth.  A  comparison  of  the  force  of  gravity  be- 
tween licucva  and  Highi-Kulm.  by  1'lantamour  has  shown 
that  the  attraction  of  the  mountain  is  yj^nn"1  |"lr-  of  that 
of  the  vv  hole  earth,  the  station  on  the  mountain  being  -1 J26 
feet  higher  than  that  on  the  lake. 


When  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  absolute  length  of  a  sec- 
ond." pendulum,  it  bee. tine-  neee-'-arvto  Mica-Ill  e  I  he  dis- 
t:m< •••  between  its  point  of  suspension  and  it-  OtntN  "1 
oscillation.  Accurate  experiment-  to  thi-  end  were  tir-t 
made  in  1  T'.i"  al  I'ari-  by  llordu.  »  ho  employ  ed  a  spherical 
]  i  la  I  inn  m  ball  -u-pclldcd  by  tine  wile  1  J  feet  III  lellL'tll.  and 

I'ound.  after  applying  all  due  corrections,  •'•  !-'et  R.5593  lnie- 

<  M    I  i I'  'file  method  ilc\  i-cd  by  lIuVL'ticln 

and  first  employed  by  Kater  is,  howev  or,  that  which  utlords 
t!ie  simplest  mean-  ot  a -i-ct  raining  the  length  of  an  ei|iii\-- 
alent  simple  pen<liiliiin.  lti'on-i-t-  in  ,  n'lilr 

peti'luliim  :  that  is.  a  rod  with  oppo-ite  l>ni|e  CM_"C •-  near 
either  end.  and  -o  uei.'hled  with  two  ,>„,  qual  weight-  that 
tlo-  lime  <d  vibration  is  the  same  whichever  of  the  two 
knife-edges  the  pendulum  is  suspended  from.  In  such 

ea-e    each   k  nife-edge  is    in  the    cent  Mount    the 

other,  and  the  time  of  vibration  i-  therefore  the  same  as 
that  of  a  simple  pendulum  who.-e  length  i-  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  two.  When  the  times  of  vib: 

are  not  exactly,  but  very  nearly,  equal,  the  requisite  re- 
duction can  be  deduced    from  the  relative  di-lanees   of  the 
two  knife-edges  from  the  centre  of  gravity.      l!v   having 
the  two  weights  of  equal  Pire,  one  of  them   bein_'  hnlh.u. 
and  placed  at  equal  distances  from  tho  nearest  knife  • 
the  resistances  and  other  variable  circumstance 
vibrations  alike  in  both  position"  of  the  pendulum.     Such 

is  the  form  of  the  reversible  pendulum  used  by  I'laiita ur 

in  Switzerland,  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  Kuro- 
pean  Geodesic  Association.  The  times  of  oscillation  aro 
observed  by  means  of  a  telescope,  and  are  compared  by  the 
clectro-chronographie  method  with  n  standard  clonk  regu- 
lated by  astronomical  ob-erv  atioii>.  The  knife-edges  re.-t 
on  agate  planes  supported  by  a  linn  frame,  and  about  :IIHIO 
consecutive  oscillations  are  observed  in  each  of  the  four 
po-itions  in  which  the  pendulum  can  be  suspended.  The 
length  of  a  seconds  pendulum  at  Ueneva  is  found  to  be 
0.993333  of  a  metre. 

The  length  of  a  simple  pendulum  making  in  vacun  one 
oscillation  in  one  second  of  mean  solar  time,  at  a  fixed 
place,  has  frequently  been  proposed  as  a  permanent  unit 
of  reference  for  standards  of  length,  from  which  they 
might  be  reproduced  in  case  of  loss,  but  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  a  large  number  of  accurate  standards  renders  it 
unlikely  that  it  will  over  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
such  means.  J.  K.  HILGARD. 

Pene'do,  town  of  Brazil,  province  of  Alagoas,  on  the 
San  Francisco,  near  its  mouth,  is  well  built,  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  in  cotton,  coffee,  and  hides.  P.  9000. 

Penelope,  a  gallinaceous  bird.     See  I'K.NKI.IU'II>.»:. 

Penel'ope  [Or.  riipcAmnil,  in  the  Greek  legend,  was  the 
daughter  of  Icarius,  the  wife  of  Odysseus  ( Ulysses),  and 
the  mother  of  Tclemachus.  While  her  husband  was  absent 
at  Troy  she  was  boset  by  numerous  and  eager  suitors, 
whom  she  put  off  by  declaring  that  she  must  first  finish 
weaving  the  shroud  of  Laertes.  Accordingly,  she  wove  by 
day  and  unwove  by  night,  and  thus  prolonged  the  work. 
Detected  in  her  noble  deceit,  she  was  hard  pressed  by  tho 
villains,  but  was  relieved  by  her  husband's  timely  return. 

Penelop'idn;  [Peufln/ie  or  Crauidr],  a  family  of  gal- 
linaceous birds,  including  the  curassows  and  guans  of  South 
America.  The  bill  is  moderate,  varying  in  form  according 
to  the  genus,  with  the  culmcn  more  or  loss  arched  towards 
the  tip;  nostrils  varying  in  position  according  to  the  sub- 
family ;  tho  wings  moderate  and  round ;  tail  elongated 
and  broad ;  tarsi  robust,  with  the  toes  three  before,  con- 
nected together  by  a  basal  web,  and  a  long  hinder  one  on 
the  same  plane  as  the  front  ones.  The  sternum,  has  its 
lateral  elements  (Metoitca)  united  by  a  broad  margin  with 
the  central  part  (Lophoilcon).  the  single  notch  being  half 
as  long  as  the  sternum  itself.  The  family,  by  the  most 
recent  systematic  authors  (Sclatcr  and  Salvin),  has  been 
divided  into  three  sub-families — (1)  Craclna?.  with  four 
genera;  (2)  Penelopinre.  with  seven  genera  :  and  (M)Oreo- 

ghasianip,  with  one  genus.  The  species  are  "  strictly  con- 
ned to  the  forests  of  the  Now  World,  and  extend  from  the 
Kio  Urando  of  Toxas  on  the  X.  to  the  wooded  region  of 
Paraguay  on  the  S.  They  do  not  occur  in  the  Antilles. 
with  tho  exception  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  on  tho 
western  side  of  the  Andes  do  not  pass  southward  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil."  The  species  found  within  the  limit-- 
Of  the  I,'.  S.  is  <>rl<iliilii  rrlnhi.  The  Oreophatit  Dcrlianut 
is  said  to  be  absolutely  restricted  to  the  forests  surround- 
ing a  single  volcano  in  Guatemala  (Volcan  dc  Fuego),  at 
the  height  of  10,000  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea.  (See 
also  Ci-u  \stnw  and  HI-AX.)  TiiKnnoRK  GILL. 

Penetan'fruishene,  a  port  of  entry  of  Simeno  oo., 
1  int..  Canada,  on  a  bay  of  Lake  Huron.  .14  miles  X.  of  Itar- 
rie.  It  has  a  trade  in  fur,  fish,  oattlo,  and  produce,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  Ontario  reformatory  prison.  It  was  once  » 
military  and  naval  station.  Pop.  about  1000. 
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Pen'field,  post-v.  of  Greene  CO.,  Ga.     Pop.  447. 

Penfield,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2928. 

Pcnfleld,  post-v.  anil  tp.,  Lorain  co.,  0.     Pop.  749. 

Pen'gilin,  the  name  of  a  binl  \vith  imperfect  wings, 
derived  from  "  pengwiu,"  a  oorruptioQ  of  "  penwing  "  or 
"pinwing,"  ''meaning  a  bird  that  had  apparently  under- 
gone the  operation  of  pinioning  or  •  pinwinging,'  as  it  is  in 
at  least  one  part  of  England  still  commonly  called."  The 
formal  name,  "pen-wing,"  it  is  said,  still  survives  as  a 
reminiscence,  in  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  of  the  auk  or 
Alfi  ini/it'iniin.  not  long  ago  inhabiting  its  rocks.  The  ety- 
mologies given  by  many  authors  from  the  Latin  pinouedo 
(''  fatness  ")  or  the  Welsh  j)eu;/u-ifn  (•'  white  head  ")  are  un- 
doubtedly erroneous.  (See  A.  Newton  in  Ann.  and  Mini. 
Nut.  Hist.  (4),  iv.  133,  !S(i9.)  In  recent  times  the  nau'io 
has  been  transferred  almost  entirely  to  birds  representing 
a  peculiar  family  ( Spheniscidaj),  exclusively  inhabiting 
the  ocean  and  coasts  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  (See 
SPHENISCID*.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Penhallow  (SAMUEL),  b.  in  Cornwall,  England.  July 
2,  1665,  was  a  pupil  of  Charles  Morton  at  Xewington 
Green  Academy ;  accompanied  his  teacher  to  Massachu- 
setts IfiSll:  settled  at  Portsmouth,  X.  II.,  where  he  became 
treasurer  of  the  province,  judge  of  the  superior  court,  nnd 
was  chief-justice  from  1717  to  his  death,  lice.  2,  172{i. 
Author  of  a  Higluri/  of  thn  Imllan  !("«/•»  n f  Xi-tc  Eni/tiiutl 
from  1703  to  1726,  published  172G,  included  in  the  'N.  II. 
Hiat.  Colls.,  and  recently  reprinted  at  Boston. 

Penikese  Island.     See  ELIZABETH  ISLANDS. 

IVni  u'sula,  tp.  of  Grand  Traverse  CO.,  Mich.     P.  G67. 

Pen'iston  (ANTHONY  A.),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
May  24,  1824;  graduate.!  at  Harvard  University  in  both 
the  literary  and  law  departments,  and  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Louisiana  1853  ;  resided  in 
Paris  1853-55  ;  on  his  return  became  one  of  the  founders 
of  a  new  school  of  medicine  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  1856. 
D.  Apr.  2,  1863.  PAL-L  F.  EVE. 

Peniteii'tiaries  fLat.  pcenitens,  "repenting"]  were 
first  instituted  by  the  Friends  of  Pennsylvania  in  17SR,  anil 
are  now  established  on  a  double  plan,  that  of  Pennsylvania 
ami  that  of  New  York.  According  to  the  first  system,  the 
prisoners  are  kept  in  separate  cells,  where  they  work  dur- 
ing stated  hours,  receive  visits  from  their  moral  instruc- 
tors, but  are  absolutely  excluded  from  any  communication 
with  their  fellow-prisoners.  According  to  the  second  sys- 
tem, the  prisoners  work  and  cat  together,  but  sleep  in  sepa- 
rate cells,  and  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  speak  to  each 
other.  Under  the  first  system  punishment  is  administered 
by  deprivation  of  food,  light,  and  work  for  a  certain  time  ; 
under  the  second,  by  whipping. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Shelby  co.,  111.     Pop.  428. 

Pi- n  n,  tp.  of  Stark  co.,  111.     Pop.  1121. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Jay  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1441. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Parke  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1335. 

Penn,  tp.  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  4982. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Guthrie  co.,  la.     Pop.  670. 

Peun,  tp.  of  Jefferson  CO.,  la.     Pop.  1610. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  la.     Pop.  676. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Madison  co.,  la.     Pop.  f>:,I. 

Penn,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Casa  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  Mich- 
igan Central  and  Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  R.  Rs.  Pop. 
1421. 

Penn,  tp.  of  McLeod  co.,  Minn.     Pop.  420. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  1744. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Highland  co.,  0.     Pop.  1471. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.    Pop.  1212. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2685. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1515. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  s:;7. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Centre  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1158. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  692. 

Penn,  tp.  of  C'learficld  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  639. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Cumberland  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1888. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1143. 

Penn,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Read- 
ing and  Columbia  R.  R.  Pop.  1972. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  701. 

Penn,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1529. 

Fenn,  tp.  of  Snydcr  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1415. 

Penn,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.,  on  Pitts- 
burg  division  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  includes  the  scene  of 
Boquette's  battle  with  the  French  and  Indians.  P.  820 ; 
of  tp.  2423. 


Penn,  tp.  of  Williamsburg  co.,  S.  C.    Pop.  67B. 

Penn  (GHANVILLE).  son  of  Thomas  and  grandson  of 
William  Penn,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  9,  1761  :  was 
for  many  years  assistant  chief  clerk  of  the  British  war- 
office,  and  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  John  Penn,  in  1834.  D.  at  Stoke  Park,  Buck- 
inghamshire, Sept.  28,  1S44.  Author  of  numerous  works, 
chiefly  archaeological  or  theological,  among  which  the  most 
important  were  Mrmoriiih  of  Sir  William  I'ruti  (1833,  2 
vols.)  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  under  the 
title  The  lionl;  of  thi-  .W  Covenant  (1836-38),  which  dis- 
played considerable  learning. 

Penn  (JOHN),  a  grandson  of  William  Penn.  b.  in  Kng- 
land  1728;  proprietary  governor  of  Pennsylvania  170.'!-71, 
ami  again  177.1-75  :  a  man  of  austere  and  ungenial  dispo- 
sition; neutral  during  the  Revolution,  although  leaning 
towards  royalism.  D.  in  Bucks  CO.,  Va.,  Feb.,  1795. 

Penn  (JOHN),  b.  in  Caroline  co.,  Va.,  May  17,  1741; 
read  law  with  his  relative,  Edmund  1'endleton  ;  became  an 
eloquent  and  successful  barrister;  removed  in  1774  to 
Greenville  co.,  N.  ('. :  was  in  Congress  1775-76.  1778-80; 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  served  with  ability 
in  various  important  public  positions.  D.  Sept.,  1788. 

Penn  (JOHN).  LL.D.,  brother  of  (iranvilleand  grandson 
of  Willia.m  Penn,  b.  in  England  in  1759;  educated  at  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Thomas  Penn, 
as  hereditary  governor  of  Pennsylvania  1775.  D.  in  Is:;  I. 
Author  of  several  poetical,  dramatic,  and  critical  produc- 
tions, which,  however,  never  attained  popularity. 

Penn  (RirnARii),  brother  of  Gov.  John  Penn,  was  b.  in 
England  in  I7.H:  was  proprietary  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1771-73:  was  liberal,  scholarly,  and  highly  popular; 
carried  in  1775  a  petition  from  Congress  to  the  king,  and 
it  is  said  that  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons ;  when  ex- 
amined by  the  House  of  Lords  regarding  the  colonies,  his 
liberal  views  drew  forth  a  strong  rebuke  from  the  ministry. 
D.  in  England  May  27,  1S11. 

Penn  (THOMAS),  son  of  William,  b.  in  England  Mar.  8, 
1702;  resided  many  years  in  Pennsylvania;  returned  to 
England  1741;  became  proprietor  and  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  death  of  his  brother  John,  1746;  was  the 
principal  founder  of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  a  liberal 
benefactor  of  many  public  institutions  at  Philadelphia.  D. 
in  London,  Eng.,  Mar.  21,  1775. 

Penn  (WILLIAM),  a  celebrated  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  the  founder  and  first  legislator  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  b.  at  London  Oct.  14,  1644.  He  was 
a  son  of  Admiral  Pir  W.  Penn,  and  received  a  very  careful 
education.  He  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  but  hav- 
ing met  hero  with  Thomas  Loo,  he  was  converted  to  Qua- 
kerism, and  shortly  after  expelled  from  the  university.  The 
father  sent  him  on  travels  in  Holland  and  France,  and  on 
his  return  in  1666  he  was  set  to  manage  the  estates  of  the 
family  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland.  He  fulfilled  this 
task  with  great  success,  but  in  Cork  he  met  for  the  second 
time  with  Thomas  Loe.  He  was  imprisoned  for  attending 
a  Quaker  meting,  and  although  he  was  very  soon  liberated 
he  had  to  leave  Ireland.  On  his  return  to  London  he  began 
to  preach  and  work  in  different  ways  for  the  society  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  after  the  publication  of  The  Xitiu!i/ 
Foundation  Shaken  (in  1668)  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower. 
Here  he  wrote  No  Ci-osit,  no  Ct-on-n,  and  Innormn-i/  "•////  let- 
Open  Fai-e,  but  by  the  interference  of  the  duke  of  York  ho 
soon  obtained  his  freedom  again.  The  good  relations  be- 
tween father  and  son  were  several  times  disturbed  on  ac- 
count of  the  religious  views  of  the  latter,  but  after  every 
rupture  a  reconcilement  soon  followed  :  and  when  the  old 
admiral  died  (in  16711)  ho  left  his  estates  and  all  his  prop- 
erty to  his  son.  Penn  continued,  however,  to  preach  and 
work  for  what  ho  considered  to  be  the  highest  truth,  and 
in  1671  he  was  once  more  thrown  into  prison.  As  he  would 
not  take  an  oath  at  his  trial,  he  was  sent  to  Newgate  for  six 
months,  and  while  here  he  wrote  the  celebrated  defence  for 
toleration,  The  Great  Cau*e  of  Lil/ci-tt/  of  f'oiwtV/«v.  Hav- 
ing been  liberated,  he  made  a  tour  to  Holland  and  (Jer- 
many.nndon  his  return  in  Io72  he  married  Gulielma  Maria 
Springett.  From  his  father  he  had  inherited  a  claim  on 
the  government  for  £16,000.  In  settlement  of  this  claim 
the  government  granted  him  large  territories  in  North 
America,  the  present  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  right  to 
found  a  colony  or  society  with  such  laws  and  institutions 
as  expressed  his  views  and  principles.  In  1682  he  went 
over  to  America.  A  great  number  of  settlers,  not  only 
Quakers,  but  members  of  all  denominations,  Englishmen, 
Swedes,  and  Germans,  gathered  together:  a  charter  of  lib- 
erties was  issued,  and  a  democratic  government  instituted  ; 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  planned,  and  the  colony  soon 
came  into  a  most  flourishing  condition.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  Penn  returned  to  England,  in- 
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tent  "ii  bettering  the  social  petition  «(  tho  Quakers  in  that 
country,  in  tthieh  plan  lit-  ulso  partly  luooaeded.  During 
tlie  reign  of  .limits  II.  his  connection  with  the  court  be- 
came very  intimate — so  much  mi  that  In'  led  of 
.11  certain  di-graccflll  measure-  nt  tile  king. 

After  t!ie  ot  ei'llll'ott   of  .lain''-  In-  tt:i-  tun-e  accused  of  en- 
immunications  with  theexilc'l  kini:, 

aii'l  uti  iinliTiif  council  (Mar.  11.  l(i'.IL')  deprived  him  of 
his  title  In  Ilir  IVim-i  Itania  giivoruliifiit.  Alter  a  most 
i.il  In-  ttas  fully  iiei|nincd  iii  lii'.i."i.:niii  another 
o.-.lcr  "I'  council  re-tore. 1  his  title  to  him  iu  li'i'.M.  Aficr 
t!i,.  ,l,.arli  in  lil'.ct  ,,f  his  lirst  wifi-.  he:  muiricil  (in 
Iliiiiinili  Culliiwhill.  anil  went  in  Ui'.l'.i,  for  the  second  time, 
in  Imerioa,  where  be  otayed  till  I7»l.  HU  return  to  Eng- 
land mis  chietly  caused  l>y  111  I  -lair  of  his  affair* 
i.inagcmeiit  :ui'l  \  illainy  of  liis  agent  had 
brought  liiin  to  '  '  bankruptcy.  Jle  tta-  oven 
thrown  into  the  Fleet  for  s e  time  in  KII*.  These  vexa- 
tions utl'ccted  his  health:  in  I  7  1  L'  he  was  struck  by  apo- 
plex  v.  and  although  he  recovered,  his  mcnt'il  faculties  were 
gre.itlv  impaired  after  that  time.  I».  .Inly  illl.  1718,  at 
Kuscoiiibo  in  licrkshirc.  His  eontc-ni|ioi ';i  ries.  even  such 
as  were  not  his  friends,  testify  to  tlii-  ami  justice, 
of  his  character,  and  recent  attempts  at  reviving  old  sus- 
picions have  been  succe-sfully  refuted.  C.  PKTF.KS.EN. 

Pennncooks.     Bee  MASSACHUSETTS.  IMUAXS. 

Pen'naut  (THOMAS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Downing,  Flintshire, 
England,  June  If.  1726;  educated  at  Queen's  and  Oriol 
colleges,  Oxford ;  devoted  himself  to  zoology  and  archae- 
ology, anil  produced  n  large  number  of  folio  and  quarto 
volumes  containing  his  travel*  in  various  parts  of  the 
British  Islands,  which  possess  few  graces  of  stylo  and  lit- 
tle seientilic  accuracy,  but  have  preserved  from  oblivion 
some  i  aluable  facts.  D.  at  Downing  Dec.  16, 1798.  Among 
tho  more  important  of  his  works  are  liriti'gh  Zooln'jt/  (  t 
\ui-.,  17(11-77).  Ili'tnfii  iif  Qiimlru}>edt  (2  vols.,  1771), 
'A,.,.,.  •/•„„,•»  ,',i  Scotland  {'.'.  vols.,  1771-76),  Arctic  Zoology 
'-..  I7M-S7),  .1  utiijititrinii  nnd  Historical  Account  of 
l.i>/nlnn  [I7'.HI»,  imd  his  amusing  autobiography,  entitled 
The  Lif'>-"rif  Lit'--  ../'  ///<:  Lnlr  I'li'iuKiH  /''  nmiitt,  EH'I.,  icrit- 
ilium://,  published  during  his  lifetime  in  1793. 

1'ennc,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Teramo,  in  the 
Al.ruz/i.  It  is  situated  on  two  hills  below  which  flow  the 
torrents  Tavo  nnd  Sino  from  Monte  Corno.  Penne  is  of 
very  ancient  origin,  and  the  medicinal  springs  for  which 
it  is  now  well  known  are  praised  by  Vitruvius.  Pop.  in 
1874,  • 

Penu'field,  tp.  of  Calhoun  co.,  Mich.     Pop.  1132. 

Prim  Forest,  tp.  of  Carbon  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  504. 

Po n n  Haven,  post-v.  of  Lausanne  tp.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Li-high  ItiviT. 

Pen'nington,  tp.  of  Bradley  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  1806. 

Pcnnington,  post-v.  of  Hopewell  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  N.  J. 
Pop.  IJnii.  ~ 

Pennington,  tp.  of  Trinity  co.,  Tex.    Pop.  193. 
Pennington  (\VII.I.HM),  son  of  Uov.  W.  S.  Penning- 

ton,  was  b.  ai  Xewiirk,  N.  .1.,  May  4,  1796;  graduated  at 
Princeton  l-l:i;  was  clerk  of  his  father's  district  court 
1"  !•>  •'•chancellor  of  New  Jersey  ;  governor  1837 

-  Hi :  declined  the  governorship  of  Minnesota  Territory  and 
other  Federal  olliees ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1859-61, 
and  was  chosen  .Speaker  of  the  House  after  a  long  contest. 
1).  at  .Newark,  X.  J..  Feb.  lo.  IsilJ. 

Pennington  (WILLIAM  S.),  b.  in  1757;  was  major  of 

the  2d  Now  Jersey  artillery  in  the  Revolutionary  army  ; 

ne  a  lawyer  in   1802;  associate  justice  of  tho  Stats 

supreme  court   in  IMI|  :   was  f,,r  a  time  chancellor  of  the 

nor  1818    15;  U.B.  district  judge  1815-J6.    D. 

at  Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept  17,  1826.    Author  of  a  volume  of 

law-reports  18J6. 

Penningtonville,  post-v.  of  Salisbury  tp.,  Chester 

Co.,    I'll. 

Prniis'biiry,  tp.  of  Chester  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  767. 

Prim's  Grove,  post-v.  of  Upper  Penn's  Neck  tp., 

Salem  N.  J.,  on  Delaware  River,  about  12  miles  N.  of 

Salem. 

Penn's  Station,  poet-v.  of  Westmoreland  oo.,  Pa. 
Penns'ville,  tp.  of  Morgan  co.,  0.     Pop.  189. 

Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  Middle  States  of  the  Atlan- 
tic slope,  and  one  of  the  original  thirteen  of  the  first  Con- 
federacy .  l\in-  between  the  parallels  of  3!l°  «'  anil  12°  1  .V 
X.  hit.  i  the  parallel  of  4'2S  being  its  northern  limit  to  the 
western  boundary  of  New  York,  where  it  takes  in  a  small 
tract  of  tho  I.nko  Erie  eoa-t  i.  nnd  between  the  meridians 
of  <  '  IS1  S8"  and  Sil"  :;r  88"  \V.  Ion.  from  (Jreenwieh. 
It  is  bounded  on  tho  X.  by  Lake  Eric  and  the  State  of  \,-w 
York,  on  tho  E.  by  Cbautaaqna  co.,  X.  Y.,  and  by  Dela- 


u:ir.     Ui\cr.  wbieh  -eparate-    it   t'rolii   Uelavvan \.  Y.. 

aii'l  lioni  the  .-t;i!e  ot   Neu  .lcr-ey  ;  on  tin'  S.  by   l)el 
Marylaml.   air I    U  e^l    \irL'inia:   on    tin'    \\  .    by    \\e-t   \'ir 
^inia,  t  Itfio.  ainl    Lake    ICrie.      Its   peate-t  length    (roiii   JO. 
to  \V.  i-  :;n.'.:;l    null--,  ami   it-    i:n.it.-t   Iniinllli  Ironi    N.  to 

S.  17.1. i;  mill-.     [UmeaoUn|  9  mile* |  it- mean 

breadth.  I..  .H-lniliiiL'  the  irafev 

I.ake    1'j'ie  and    I  >i  ,v  liich 

pertain  to  it.  i-  In. mm  M|.  m. ;  its  land  ai'  in.  in., 

or  2 

-'/•i/,  Miiuiiiiiinn,  /,'  -.  tie. — The 

e   of   Pennsylvania   is   greatly  Jiver.-ilied.   but    lill- 

natnrally  into  th;  it  une(jiiiil  si/.e  — \  i/..  (  1 )  Tho 

S.  K.  section  or  district  e\teniling  from   lie  lauaie  l!i\er  to 

the  Blue  or  Kittatinny  Mountains:  near  tin-  i  it  er  a  narrow 

;  .1  or  hm  i.  il  B  boi  e  i 

out  a  few  i.  i    .i    rolling   or    ninlulat  in<_'  tract  with 

gently-rounded    bill*,   f.r   the    im,-l    part    nitli    broad    and 
beailliflll  valleys  an  1  ridget  of  hills  of  no  great  el.-, 
thut  portion  of  v.lial  is  known  as  tin-  lireat  Valley  of  the 
.111    "f   tho   Appalachian    sy-tem    licini'    io 

Cumberland  Valley)  without  a  barrier   tottai'l    tho  sea. 
'I  here  are  occasionally  here  as  in  \.  M  (Ki.s  con- 

tinuation of  the  red  sandstone,  isolated  elevation    "i  trap 
n.ck.  Mich  as  the  Haycock  in  llerk-  Mound  Top 

in    York.     This    region,   while    containing   much   mineral 
wealth,  is   admirably  adapted    for    the    i_'ioutli    of 
(2)  The  mountain-district  udjoining  thi-.  which  cros-.-s  the 

in  11  belt  varying  in  tti-llh  from  7.i  to  HIO  mile'-,  and 
trending  from  N.  I),  to  S.  W.  All  the  mountain-chains 
which  go  to  make  up  the  Appalachian  system  are  here  in 
their  full  breadth,  though  not  attaining  a  great  nHiinde. 
The  greater  part  of  these  chains  do  not  rise  above  Uimu 
feet,  though  some  of  the  summits  of  the  Alleglninies 
proper  attain  a  height  of  2500  feet,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  nearly  .'iilOO.  The  mountains  of  the  Appalachian 
system  in  the  State,  a-ide  from  their  general  division  into 
two  great  ranges,  tho  lilue  or  Kittatinny  and  the  Alle- 
gheny range,  are  subdivided  into  a  host  of  minor  chains, 
i  i  i  _'es,  or  isolated  mountains,  and  intersected  by  numerous 
valleys,  often  of  considerable  length,  and  broad  and  fertile, 
occasionally  canoe-shaped,  and  of  wonderful  beauty,  and 
sometimes  narrow  and  deep,  with  the  frowning  and  pre- 
cipitous eastern  face  of  the  Allegheny  range  overhanging 
them.  The  most  noted  of  these  local  mountain  ranges 
and  spurs  are  Sharp  and  Broad  Mountain,  enclosing  tho 
I'ottst  ille  and  Mine  Hill  basin  of  the  anthracite  region  ; 
the  Lime  Mountain  and  Mahanoy  and  Little  mountains, 
enclosing  the  Sbamokin  and  Mahanoy  basin  :  the  liemer 
Meadow  Mountain  basin,  which  extends  to  Bucks  Moun- 
tain on  the  X.,  and  has  numerous  short  spurs  or  ranges 
intersecting  it ;  and  the  chains  which  surround  tho  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  Wyoming  Valley  —  Wyoming  and 

•  mountains  on  the  S.  E.  and  Knob  Mountain, 
Shawney  Range,  Capon's  Range,  and  Lackawanna  Range 
on  tho  X.  W.  These  mountain-groups,  basins,  and  valleys 
all  lie  £.  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  proper,  and  the  E. 
branch  of  tho  Susquehanna  traverses  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  Wyoming  Valley.  Between  the  Wyoming  moun- 
tains and  the  Kittatinnies  extends  the"  Pooo"  or"  Pocono 
Wilderness" — a  wild  and  desolate  region,  occupying  a 
considerable  portion  of  Pike  and  Monroe  cos.,  and  includ- 
ing swampy  thickets  of  laurel  and  other  shrubs,  the  lair 
of  tho  panther,  bear,  and  other  wild  animals,  known  to 
sportsmen  as  "  The  Shades  of  Death  " — and  extensive  pla- 
teaus of  beech- woods  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  W. 
of  the  Susquehanna  Valley  are  the  Blue  Mountains  proper, 
then  the  Tuscarora  mountains,  the  Shade  and  Black  Log 
mountains,  Sideling  Hill  Mountain,  Broad  Top,  Jack's 
Mountain,  Stone  Mountain,  and  tho  Seven  Mountains, 
Tusscy's  Mountain,  and  the  isolated  summits  of  Hunting- 
don, Warrior's  Ridge,  and  Terrace  Mountain.  Some  of  the 
valleys,  particularly  Stone  Valley,  Juniata  Valley,  ' 
Aughwich  Valley  (a  continuation  of  tho  preceding),  and 
Kishacoquillas  Valley,  present  landscapes  of  rare  and  ex- 
traordinary beauty ;  between  Tussey's  Mountain  and  the 
precipitous  eastern  front  of  the  Allegheny  range  proper, 
are  Bald  Eagle  Ridge  and  tho  magnificent  Bald  Eaglo 
Valley,  which  opens  at  its  lower  portion  into  Bedford  Val- 
ley on  the  E.  For  a  part  of  tho  distance  (110  miles)  Nit- 
tany  Valley  runs  parallel  with  it  on  tho  eastern  side.  The 
llald  Kaglc  Valley  is  160  miles  in  length,  but  for  a  part  of 
its  length  it  is  narrow.  (3)  The  western  table-land,  which 
occupies  about  one-half  tho  area  of  the  State,  is  a  broad 
rolling  plateau,  with  occasional  ranges  of  hills,  but  sloping 
northward  and  westward  toward  New  York.  Lake  Brie, 
nndOhio  River.  It  extends  from  the  summits  of  tho  Allo- 
ghanics  westward  to  the  X.  W '.  and  W.  boundaries  of  tho 
State.  The'  X.  W.  portion  has  several  isolated  summits, 
such  ns  Mehoopany  Mountain.  Towandu  Mountain,  liloss- 
burg  Mountain,  end  Crooked  Creek  Mountain.  It  is  the 
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ragion  of  ]>ine  and  hemlock  lands,  and  furnishes  vast 
amounts  of  lumber  to  Eastern  markets.  The  S.  W.  part  is 
intersected  by  Negro  Mountain,  Chestnut  Kidge,  and  Lau- 
rel Ridge.  Ligonier  Valley,  lying  between  the  last  two 
ridges  and  intersected  at  one  point  by  Youghiogheny 
River,  which  forces  its  way  through  both  ranges,  has  some 
admirable  landscapes.  Jtirer*. —  Regarded  simply  with 
reference  to  the  drainage  of  the  State,  there  are  six  distinct 
water-basins,  which,  with  their  tributaries,  drain  the  en- 
tire State — viz.  the  Delaware  and  its  affluents,  which  drain 


about  ^th  of  the  State  ;  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributa- 
ries, about  $ths  ;  the  Genesee,  about  ^fjth  ;  the  Potomac, 
nearly  ^th  ;  Lake  Erie,  about  -j^th ;  and  the  Ohio,  with 
its  large  and  numerous  affluents,  about  ^d.  The  Ohio  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  large  rivers,  the  Alleghany 
and  Monongahela,  at  Pittsburg.  Both  have  numerous 
tributaries;  the  principal  affluents  of  the  Alleghany  are 
Conewango,  Oil,  and  French  creeks,  Tionesta  Creek,  Cla- 
rion River,  Red  Bank,  Mahnning,  and  Crooked  creeks,  and 
Coneinaugh  River.  The  Monongahela  receives  the  Yough- 
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iogheny  and  several  smaller  streams,  while  Chartier's 
Creek  and  Shenango  River  discharge  directly  into  the 
Ohio.  The  Susquehanna  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
E.  and  W.  branches  at  Sunbury,  and  from  thence  flows  S. 
and  S.  10.  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  10.  branch  receives 
in  Pennsylvania,  Mcshoppen,  Tunkhannock,  and  Lacka- 
wanna  creeks;  the  W.  branch,  Sinnemahoning,  Pine,  Ly- 
coining,  Loyalsock,  and  Muncy  creeks,  and  on  the  S.  bank 
Clearlield,  Moshannon,  Bald  Eagle,  White  Deer,  and  Buf- 
falo creeks.  The  Susquehanna  itself  receives  Juniata 
River  and  Pcnn's,  Sherman's,  Conedogwinit,  Breeches, 
Conewago,  and  Codorus  creeks,  and  on  the  E.  bank  Sha- 
mokin,  Mahanoy,  Wiconiseo,  Powell's,  Clark,  Stony,  Swa- 
tara,  and  C'onestoga  creeks.  The  principal  tributaries  of 
Delaware  Iliver  in  this  State  are  Ladiawaxen  Creek,  Le- 
high  River,  Schuylkill  River,  and  Brandywine  River. 
Aside  from  Lake  Eric,  there  are  no  lakes  of  importance. 
There  are  several  islands  in  the  Delaware,  and  two  or  three 
in  Lake  Erie,  belonging  to  Pennsylvania. 

Hi-oltxjy. — Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  go  into  minute 
details  in  regard  to  the  very  interesting  geological  forma- 
tions of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  an  elaborate  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  State  is  in  progress,  there  is  the  less  necessity 
for  this;  but  the  general  features  of  its  geology  must  be 
understood  in  order  to  comprehend  the  economic  value  of 
its  varied  and  abundant  mineral  deposits.  Bucks  co.,  and 
a  portion  of  Lehigh  and  Montgomery,  forming  the  Alluvial 
plain  N.  of  Philadelphia  and  10  or  15  miles  W.  of  the  Dela- 
ware, is  an  Alluvial  ur  Quaternary  deposit  of  considerable 
thickness.  The  S.  E.  corner  of  the  State,  including  Phila- 
delphia, Delaware,  Chester,  Lancaster,  and  most  of  York 
cos.,  is  Azoic.  N.  and  W.  of  this  the  Alluvial  belt,  of  no 
great  width,  extends  to  and  across  the  Maryland  line,  with 
occasional  isolated  masses  of  trap-rock,  already  referred  to. 
W.  and  N.  W.  of  this  a  somewhat  broader  belt  of  Silurian 
rocks,  forming  the  Kittatinny  Mountains,  and  extending 
from  the  Hudson  River  region  in  New  York,  passes  S.  W. 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia.  This  tract  is  rich  in  iron  ores. 
The  Devonian  overlaps  this  along  the  \V.  slope  of  the  Kit- 
tatinnies,  and  in  the  Devonian  are  found  the  three  distinct 
anthracite  coal-fields,  the  most  important  and  valuable  de- 
posit of  anthracite,  though  not  the  only  one,  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  area  of  these  coal-fields  is  about  472  sq.  m. 
The  northern  part  of  the  State,  nearly  one-fourth  of  its 
area,  extending  to  Lake  Erie,  is  wholly  Devonian,  except 
occasional  scattering  outcrops  of  bituminous  coal.  W.  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  S.  of  its  W.  branch  the  Devonian  and 
Silurian  systems  alternate  to  the  summit  of  the  Alleghanics 
proper,  where  the  Conglomerate,  which  underlies  the  coal- 
measures,  appears  with  a  westerly  dip  ;  and  thence  to  and 
beyond  the  W.  boundary  of  the  State,  and  from  about  41° 
30'  N.  lat.  S.  into  West  Virginia,  the  whole  region  belongs 
to  the  coal-measures.  The  coal  varies  in  quality  and 
character,  being  all  of  it  bituminous,  but  some  cannel, 
and  other  deposits  block  or  smelting  coals.  The  N.  W. 
portion  of  the  State — the  oil-region — is  partly  Devonian 
and  partly  Carboniferous. 

Minerals  uuJ  Miiuraluyy. — Gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and 
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sulphur  in  a  native  state  have  been  discovered  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  none  of  them  in  such  quantities  as  to  make 
their  working  profitable.  Prof.  Genth  estimates  that  the 
clay  which  underlies  Philadelphia  co.  contains  over 
$1,000,000,000  worth  of  gold,  but  adds  that  no  one  could 
realize  more  than  from  30  to  60  cents  per  day  in  extract- 
ing it,  as  a  cubic  foot  does  not  contain  more  than  3  cents' 
worth.  Silver  in  some  localities  would  pay  better,  but  not 
well  enough  to  make  it  profitable  to  work  the  mines.  Iron 
does  not  exist  in  a  native  state,  but  the  iron  ores  of  the  State 
embrace  every  known  ore,  and  many  not  found  elsewhere. 
The  iron  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  have  hitherto  made 
about  one-half  of  the  pig  iron  manufactured  in  the  U.  S., 
though  having  only  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of 
stacks.  The  iron  interest  has  for  the  past  two  or  three  years 
been  suffering  from  great  depression  all  over  the  U.  S.,  and 
Pennsylvania  has  suffered  more  than  her  share  from  the 
fact  that  sonic  of  the  other  iron-regions  could  produce  iron 
at  somewhat  less  cost  than  her  furnaces.  The  most  valu- 
able of  the  minerals  of  Pennsylvania  economically  is  her 
coal.  Of  anthracite  coal  nearly  25,000,000  tons  arc  annu- 
ally sent  to  market  or  used  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines. 
The  amount  of  bituminous  coal  is  constantly  increasing. 
Pennsylvania  furnishes  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire 
amount  used,  or  about  6,000,000  tons.  Petroleum  is  an- 
other mineral  product  of  Pennsylvania  of  great  value  and 
importance.  The  product  for  the  year  1874  was  11.580,115 
barrels  of  40  gallons  each,  of  which  1,652,601  barrels  were 
exported.  The  other  mineral  products  of  economic  value 
are  building-stone,  including  granite,  brownstone  (sand- 
stone), trap  or  porphyry,  and  marble,  slate,  the  production 
of  which  is  rapidly  increasing,  zinc,  nickel,  and  copper. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  salt,  but  the  brines 
are  more  valuable  for  the  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
and  the  compounds  of  these  elements,  which  they  contain, 
than  for  the  salt.  There  are  numerous  mineral  springs, 
some  of  them  of  great  medicinal  value.  Several  of  them 
have  been  reputed  to  contain  considerable  quantities  of 
chloride  of  lithium,  but  Prof.  Genth  finds  but  a  slight,  al- 
most inappreciable  trace  in  any  of  them.  Of  the  minerals 
possessing  only  scientific  value  the  number  is  very  great, 
embracing  almost  every  mineral  of  note  in  our  largest 
catalogues. 

Soil,  Vegetation,  and  Botany. — The  State  has  yet  a  largo 
amount  of  forests;  about  6,257,000  acres,  or  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  area  of  the  State,  was  included  among  tho 
woodlands  in  farms,  aside  from  the  wild  forests  of  the 
Pocono  Wilderness,  which  have  never  been  reclaimed.  Tho 
demands  on  this  for  lumber,  for  hemlock  bark  for  tanning, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  railroads,  are,  however,  materially 
and  rapidly  diminishing  this  large  reserve.  The  forest 
trees  of  the  State  include  several  species  of  pine,  hemlock, 
spruce,  fir,  cedar,  and  cypress,  as  well  as  some  other  conif- 
erous trees;  G  or  7  species  of  oak  and  4  of  hickory;  the 
black  walnut  and  butternut;  3  or  4  species  of  maple;  the 
chestnut,  chinquapin,  beech,  buckeye,  linden,  tulip  tree, 
dogwood,  hornbeam,  birch,  ash,  willow,  elm,  aspen,  syca- 
more, American  poplar,  mulberry,  persimmon,  gum,  sassa- 
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fras,  locust,  wild  cherry,  papaw,  cutalpa,  magnolia,  crab-      eagle,  the  turkev-buzzard,  f 

sh  and  other  varieties  of  hawk, 

apple,   etc.      The   llora   is  varied.      Th 

B  soil  of  the  i  alleys      owls,  the  whippoorwill,  the 

nu'hthavvk,  the  swallow,  etc.; 

and   plains  in  generally  fertile,  and  some  of  it 

very  rich, 

these  and  the  reptiles  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  N-  w 

yielding  lar^c  crops 

for  a  succession  of  years. 

Vork  and  N  ew-  Jcr-ev  . 

%<>"l":iii.     From  the  extent  of  the  toiests  iii  tho  central 

I'liiiiiilr.  •  —  KMfiiding  over  so  large 

an  area  and  of  such 

portion   of  the   State    the    numlicr    of   wild    animals   is  v  erv 

varied  surfac,.  and  elevation,  there  an    eou-ideniblc  difl'er- 

liii'ire    -hears,    panlln-i-.    will  ra!-.    lynxes,    woh 

es,  otters, 

eie'e-  in  the  climate  of  ditt'cicnl  portions  ,,f  t!,,.  Stale.     The 

tho    red    and    the    e;ray   fox 

the  raccoon,   mm  ten.    mink, 

mean  annual  temperature,  which  is  5 

_'°  in  the  S.  K.  coun- 

•  •I,  skunk,  opus.  inn,  niuskrat.   poreupine,  woodehuck 

the  central  e.uiiit  ie-  :iui 

n  the 

or  ground  hog,  and  occasionally  the 

beaver;    the  living. 

northern   and   north   vve-tern.      The   amount    of 

rainfall    is 

red,  striped,  and  gray  squirrel;  tho  hare  or  rabbit:  and 

usually  greatest  in  the  S.  K. 

and  decreases  N.  and  \V.     The 

among  tho  larger  game  the  Virginian 

deer,  and 

rarelv  the 

following  table  gives  the  temperature  and  rainfall  in  ten 

elk.     Birds  are  mini 

jrous  —  of  prey,  tho  bald  and  the  golden 

representative  points  in  the  State: 

Kri».    Ut. 

C-.'      "~  . 

Plttihiiro. 

Newcastle, 

lilt        41         1 

Cannnns- 

l.ios-    lit 

Franklin. 

Tinea. 

LtvUbVfK 

HarrU'iurii. 

iiiu-i  t»i.  sir 

1  1. 
071.5  ft. 

loll,     so       IIJ 

7al  tt. 

«0",  Ion.  80' 

.ni.   7:i    ill'. 

:«>  '.  i.iu.  7s 

Ul.    in      11'. 
Ion.  7J)  tt. 

ie'. 

Ut.    4*1       1  ,  . 
lull.   TT     M. 

ti«n,7l.l'Jtt. 

O 

0 

o 

O 

o 

o 

O 

0 

O 

O 

AnniKil  mean  temp... 

4'.l.2 

RU 

49J 

50.1 

47.1 

44.4 

48.4 

11  idlest  lelMp.ot'  V.  ill- 

'.1:1.0 

89 

M 

92 

108 

98 

99 

'.17 

Lowest       "                 "    ... 

8 

HI 

4 

6 

0 

—  20 

1 

2 

13 

11  l.o 

Hiinual  temp 

88 

89 

85 

87 

!I2 

118 

109 

96 

H 

M     ni  temp.  spnu_'  . 

12.7 

40.3 

B.7 

47.7 

4:1  6 

41.7 

60.6 

46.7 

411.1 

47  J 

Highest     "          " 

81 

81 

84 

80 

86 

87 

Lowest        '               '        ... 

11 

2 

6 

7 

—  20 

5 

6 

u 

19 

KilllU'o            "            " 

70 

79 

78 

7'.l 

In  i 

81 

7il 

M--:iu  tomp.  summer. 

71.2 

7;[ 

70.9 

70.2 

84.4 

72.9 

89.1 

717 

72.'J 

Highest     "          " 

96 

'."'.l.o 

89 

:-_• 

UK; 

103 

98 

96 

97 

Lowest        "          "       ... 

SO 

all 

39 

44 

89 

30 

42 

40 

45 

61 

Uauco        "        "      ... 

46 

4'.l.o 

oil 

4'J 

53 

70 

61 

58 

51 

46 

Mean  temp.  autumn. 

51  J 

.-,;;  r, 

47 

47.6 

46.4 

46.5 

81.5 

47.5 

63.1 

lli-liest     "         "       ... 

87 

9?' 

81 

88 

86 

84 

87 

8B 

89 

90 

Lowest       "          '' 

20 

18 

15 

16 

10 

10 

1 

21 

30 

20.5 

I;  uii^e        "         " 

r,7 

79 

G6 

72 

76 

74 

86 

64 

55 

69.5 

M'  an  temp,  winter... 

•'11  .0 

35.7 

32.7 

34.8 

30.9 

2.-I.1 

84.0 

29.8 

35.1 

"      ... 

70 

69 

60 

68 

84 

M 

84 

48 

69 

75 

Lowest         "            " 

8 

10 

4 

6 

0 

—  12 

10 

2 

18 

10.5 

Kanue        "        "      ... 

a 

59 

56 

62 

04 

66 

54 

46 

41 

11  1  1 

Rainfall: 

iMkn. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

in.-i,.-. 

Mean  iinniial  rainfall 

40.66 

44.20 

43.91 

37.96 

go.Bt) 

HUM 

KM 

8&88 

44.51 

49.32 

K:iiul':ill  uf  spring.  ••• 

4.55 

12.51 

10.17 

10.4:1 

11.10 

11.11 

o/.;, 

10.14 

10.48 

14.07 

summer.. 

11.50 

10.67 

8.4S 

11.84 

7.38 

7.48 

10.98 

9.92 

autumn.. 

13.88 

10.49 

10.04 

111  I'.S 

lls-, 

ll.SO 

10.69 

8.40 

16.31 

"            winler  ... 

14.44 

9.76 

14.78 

9.01 

11>4 

6.90 

B.40 

6.97 

14.70 

8.42 

Agrimltvral  Production*.  —  In  1870  there  were  reported 

ing  319,487  hands  (256,543 

men,  43,712  women,  and  19,232 

17.991,200  acres  of  land  in  farms,  about  63.44  per  cent,  of 

children)  ;  the  capital  invested  was  stated  at  $406,821,845 

the  entire  land-area  of  the  State;  of  these,  11,515,965  acres 

(it  was  quite  probable  that 

it  was  at  least  four 

times  that 

we-,>  improved  and  n.  I71-.  :.':;. 

acres  unimproved, 

including 

sum);  the  amount  of  wages  paid  was  $127,97 

6,594;  the 

w  Hands.     The  value  of  the  farms 

was  $1,043,481,582, 

amount  of  raw  material  used,  $421,  197,673;  and  the  amount 

and  of  farming  implements 

and  machinery,  $35,658,196. 

of  annual  product,  $71  1,894,344.    The  Pennsylvania  statis- 

The   value   of    all 

farm    productions 

for   the 

year   was 

ticians  give  the  annual  product  in  1875  as  $1,067,841,351, 

$l<:t,9-l6,027,    anil   of    animals    slaughtered    or 

sold   for 

but  go  into  no  details,  except  tho  apportionment  of  the  in- 

slaughter, S2S.4l2.9ii:;.     The 

value  of 

borne  manufactures 

creased 

amount  to  the  several  counties.    Of  the  various  m- 

was  sl.;,o:i,7.M  :  of  forest  p,.,,  duds.  SJ.  670,370;  of  market- 

dustries  which  employ  its  people,  iron  and  manufactures 

garden   products,   $1,810,016    (evidently  an    understate- 

of iron 

occupy  the  first  place  —  $07 

establishments,  pro- 

ment)  ;  of  orchard  products,  $4,208,094.     The  wheat-crop 

of  the  vein-  |M;O  711  was  19,672,967  bushels  (nearly  all  of  it 

ducing  annually  $129.174,007  ;  flouring-mill  products,  1251 
mills,  were  $.'11,121,017  :  leather  tanned,  curried,  dressed, 

winter  wheat)  ;  the 

rye-crop,  :i..'i77.iill   bushels 

a  larger 

and     in     morocco,    1495     < 

.-tabli.-hments.    amounted     to 

amount  than  is  grown  in  any  other  State:    Indian  corn, 

$28,899,466  ;  machinery  of 

all  kinds, 

477  machine-shops, 

34,702,006;  oats,  36,478,585 

barley,  529,562;  buckwheat, 

produced  $29,258 

153.     Of 

woollen  goods,  there 

were  pro- 

2,532,173;  flax,  815,906  pounds;    hemp,  571  tons;    wool, 

duced  in  403  mills  $27,361 

897  ;  cotton  goods, 

143  os  tab- 

6,501,722    pounds;    hay.    2.SIS.219    tons;    hops,    90,688 

lislimcnts.  goods 

to  the  value  of  $17,565,028; 

boots  and 

pounds  ;  tobacco,  3,467,539  pounds  ;  maple-sugar 

1,545,917 

shoes   and   findings,  359   shops,  produced   goods   to  the 

pounds  ;  sorghum-sugar,  9  hogsheads 

sorghum-molasses, 

amount  of  $11,322,406;  glass  and  glassware,  52 

establish- 

213,373  gallons;  maple-molasses,  39,385  gallons 

Irish  po- 

ments,  $8,301,325 

(the  glass-factories  of  Pittsburg  alone 

tatoes,   iL',xsii.:i67  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  131, 

572:  peas 

produce  about  $11,600,000, 

and  the  25  or  30  others  more 

ami  bean.',  39,574;  beeswax,  27,033  pounds:  honey,  796,989 

than  $6,000,000  more)  ;  molasses  and 

sugar,  refined  in  15 

pounds  ;  domestic  wine,  97,165  gallons 

;  cloversced,  200,079 

establishments,  produced  $26,731,016; 

printing  cotton  and 

bushels;    flaxseed, 

1.  '1.621  : 

grass-seed,    50,642 

;    butter, 

woollen 

goods,  $6,113.584,  in  7  establishments 

;  printing 

Hn.*:1,  1.6  11  pounds; 

cheese, 

1,145.209 

[louii'l  s  ;    milk  sold. 

and  publishing,  307  offices 

,  $13,482,449;   bleaching  and 

1  I.I  II,  729  gallons. 

Value  of  all  live-stock,  $1  15,  647,075: 

dyeing, 

79  establishments, 

$7,285,114;   brick, 

458  kilns, 

numlicr  of  horses,  611,1s*;  id'  mules  and  asses.  |S,009;  of 

$6,071,209  ;   clothing,    ready    made,   1538   establishments, 

neat  cattle.  1  ,.>i>."i,S'.>7,  ,,f  which  706,437  wore  milch  cows; 

$23,363 

1  56  ;  coal  oil  rectified,S9  establishments^!  5,251  .223  ; 

of  sheep.  1.791.301; 

of  swine,  867,548. 

Tho  report  of  the 

drugs  and  chemicals,  82  establishments,  $8,451,991  ;  furni- 

agricultural department  gives  tho  value  of  all 

ive-stook 

ture,  948  cabinet-shops,  $8,082,530;  carpets,  !•( 

establish- 

in   the  State   in  Jan..  l-7.i. 

is  $121,803,698.     There  were 

ments,  jilo.2ls.621  ;  cars,  freight  and  passenger,  49  car- 

estimated  t  i  lie  573,1 

mi  horses,  25.  000  mules,  828,800  milch 

shops,  $9,28s.oll 

;  carriages  and  wagons,  lll'.i 

establish- 

cow  S  722,600  oxen 

and  other  cattle, 

1,674,000  sheep,  and 

ments, 

$6,682,302;    bread    and    other    bakery 

products, 

930,1  swine.      Th, 

principal  crops  of  1M74,  according  to 

809    bakeries,   $5 

597.291  ; 

agricultural    implements.    2  Mi 

the  same  authority, 

were  —  wheat.  16,636.000  bushels;  rye, 

establishments,    $3,652,295 

bookbinding,    HI 

binderies, 

3,250,000;  Indian  corn.  :ii.v 

21,000;  oats,  25,607, 

000:  bar- 

$3,588,623  ;  cooperage,  474 

shops,  $3.20'.i,170  :   hosiery,  76 

ley,    437,000  ;     buckwheat, 

2,062,000  ;     Irish 

potatoes, 

factories,  $5,306,738;   steel  and  steel  springs,  26 

establish- 

9,223,000;   tobacco, 

In.  .Mm.  000    pounds;    hav. 

2.421,900 

ments, 

17,734,801  :   tobacco 

and   cigars,    1000 

es  tablish- 

tons.     The  value  of  these  crops  was  stated  at  si  ] 

mcnt.-. 

:  tin,  copper,  and  i 

heet-iron 

ware,  H7  1 

M-IIII'/',"  fa  t,i.;    htbutry,  —  Pennsylvania   ranks    second 

establishments.  S.,,:il  1.810"; 

Worste 

establish- 

only  to  Xevv  Vork  in  tho  annual  product  of  her 

m.imifac- 

ments.  S7.ss:i,o:;s 

•  liquors,  malt  and 

distilled,  354  distil- 

tures,  while,  if  we  could  place  any  dependence 

upon  tho 

lerios   and    breweries,  $11,674,628  ;    lumber,   planed   and 

estimates  of  capital 

employed  in  manufacturing  given  in 

sawed,  and  sash,  doors,  and 

blinds,  1953  saw  and  planing 

the  census,  it  would 

seem    that    the    State  vva"    ti:-t    in    the 

mills,  sisoso.711.- 

;  marble 

and  stone  work,  monuments, 

amount   of   its  capital   invested:    but 

these  estimates  are 

:i)8   establishments,  $4,843,302  , 

packed 

incats,   22 

acknowledged  to  be  grossly  erroneous. 

The  general  statis- 

packing-houses,  $6,662,902; 

paints  and  oil  floor-cloth,  40 

tics  of  manufactures  are  —  37,200  establishments,  employ- 

establishments,    $5,187,771 

paper, 

83    establishments, 
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80,011,448;  patent  medicines  and  compounds,  61  estab- 
lishments, 8t>.:!4  1,790 ;  soaps,  candles,  perfumery,  and 
fancy  soaps,  115  establishments,  $3,917,826;  silk  goods 
and  silk  and  twist,  10  establishments,  $1,662,900  (in  1874- 
75  the  production  of  the  23  establishments  was  $1,876,744) ; 
oils,  vegetable  and  animal,  27  establishments,  (2,108,623; 
shipbuilding,  repairing,  and  materials,  106  shipyards, 
$3,083,244 ;  umbrellas,  canes,  and  umbrella  furniture,  31 
factories  .S2.  t7'J,(i43 ;  lime,  403  kilns,  $2,058,675;  brass 
founding  and  finishing,  63  establishments,  §2,030,055; 
confectionery,  208  establishments,  $2.401,332 ;  hats  and 
caps,  si  £u)toriea,  $2,818,760 ;  saddlery  and  harness,  '.103 
establishments,  $3,051,771.  Sixteen  other  branches  of 
manufacturing  Industry  produced  in  11DS  establishments 
goods  to  the  value  of  between  $1,000,000  and  $2,000,000 
each. 

Mlnimj.  —  The  mining  interests  of  Pennsylvania  are 
large;  in  1870  they  lacked  but  8182,214  of  equalling  the 
entire  product  of  the  other  States  and  Territories.  The 
returns  of  the  census  of  1870  show  3080  mining  and  quar- 
rying companies,  of  which  598  were  engaged  in  coal-min- 
ing ;  they  were  reported  to  have  a  cash  capital  invested 
of  sst,6lil).27li,  to  give  employment  to  81,215  hands,  to 
pay  $38,815,276  in  wages,  and  to  produce  $76,208,745  of 
coal,  ores,  petroleum,  and  quarry  products.  A  little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  this  amount  ($•">!.', :i.'>7. si  I)  was  coal, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  remainder  was  petroleum,  while 
iron,  copper,  nickel,  zinc,  marble,  slate,  and  other  st'mc 
made  up  the  amount.  At  the  close  of  IS75  the  entire 
mining  product  of  the  State  exceeded  $100,000,000  per 
annum. 

Ilinlrn(«h  and  Canah. — The  auditor-general's  report  on 
railroads,  canals,  and  telegraphs  tor  1875  gives  the  returns 
to  the  beginning  of  1875.  From  this  report  we  learn  that 
there  were  in  the  State  at  that  time  146  railways  operated 
by  steam,  the  main  lines  of  which  had  a  length  in  miles 
of  78811.56,  of  which  6829.87  were  in  operation,  and  of  tins 
•13Si2.lt!  miles  were  in  Pennsylvania,  in  addition  to  1547.64 
miles  of  branch  roads  and  2733.14  of  sidings.  There  were 
1806.28  miles  of  double-track  road.  In  1873-74  there  were 
5228.61  miles  completed  and  operated  in  Pennsylvania,  in- 
cluding branches.  The  amount  of  capital  stock  of  these 
roads  paid  in  was  $482,931,393.50;  amount  of  funded 
debt,  Jan.  1,  1875.  $137.157,118.44;  amount  of  floating 
debt,  $34,923,155.75;  total  funded  and  floating  di-bt. 
$471,833,983.02;  cost  of  roads  and  equipment, 
§744,701,826.99.  Number  of  passengers  carried  on  cars 


during  the  year,  42,297,158;  gross  amount  of  tonnage  for 
year,  78.9112,785;  number  of  miles  run  by  all  trains  for  the 
year,  99,443,714.  The  gross  expenses  of  these  roads  for 
the  year  were  $82,940,105.49,  of  which  $44,211,700.18 
was  for  operating  the  roads.  The  gross  receipts  were 
$137,446,245.16.  There  were  in  the  State  40  passenger 
railways  operated  by  horse-power.  The  total  length  of 
these  roads  was  311.51  miles,  and  the  cars  were  drawn 
by  6430  horses.  Total  cost  of  roads  and  equipment, 
$9,695,843.57 :  the  amount  of  capital  stock  subscribed  was 
$14,965,672.50,  of  which  only  $7,028,901.80  had  been  paid 
in;  and  there  was  $2,676,121.48  of  funded  and  floating 
debt.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  these  cars 
was  91,030,500.  The  total  expenses  were  $4,149,553.08; 
the  total  receipts,  $5,828,690.27.  C«m<t*. — There  are  9 
canals  in  the  State,  having  a  total  length  of  875  miles; 
the  cost  of  the  canals  and  fixtures  was  $36,816,728.14;  the 
amount  of  capital  actually  paid  in  is  $40,107,629,  and  of 
funded  and  floating  debt,  $40,239,173.12.  The  amount  of 
tonnage  carried  on  them  in  the  year  1874  was  7,925.8S3 
tons.  The  annual  expenses  are  $1,179,890.75,  and  the 
receipts,  $2,289,824.55. 

Finance!. — The  public  debt  on  Dec.  1,  1875,  amounted 
to  $23,233,137.74,  and  there  was  in  the  sinking  fund 
$9,400,572.85  toward  reducing  it,  leaving  net  indebtedness 
of  $13,766,564.89.  The  debt  is  being  rapidly  reduced,  and 
probably  by  1890  will  be  extinguished.  Receipts  into  the 
treasury  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1, 1>75.  including  balance, 
$7,534,650.67,  and  disbursements  $6,541,443.40,  leaving  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $993,207.27. 

Cittnn»'i-ce. — As  Pennsylvania  nowhere  touches  the  ocean, 
and  only  at  one  point  one  of  the  great  lakes,  its  foreign 
commerce  is  not,  of  course,  so  large  as  that  of  States  hav- 
ing numerous  harbors  and  seaports.  Still,  a  large  foreign 
business  is  conducted  through  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  well  situated  for  that  purpose  (according  to  the 
government  reports,  Philadelphia  ranks  as  the  fourth  port 
in  the  amount  of  her  imports  and  sixth  in  the  amount 
of  her  exports,  while  her  merchants  also  import  largely 
through  New  York  in  bond),  and  a  smaller  but  considerable 
trade  through  the  port  of  Erie.  Pittsburg  is  also  a  port 
of  entry,  but  its  imports  and  exports  are  indirect,  and, 
though  the  latter  are  large,  the  city  is  mostly  noted  for  its 
domestic  trade,  carried  on  upon  Ohio  River  and  the  numer- 
ous railways  which  centre  there.  The  following  table  gives 
the  commercial  statistics  of  the  three  ports  for  the  years 
ending  Dec.  31,  1874,  and  June  30,  1875: 


CUSTOMS 
DisTiuei3. 

Imports 
fur  the 
rear  end- 
"ing  Dec. 
31,  1874, 

Domestic 
exports 
Tor  year 
ending 
Dec.  31. 
1874. 

Foreign 
exports 
fur  yc'iir 
ending 
Dec.  81, 
1874. 

Imports 
for  year 
ending 
JnneSO, 

1875. 

Domestic 
exports 
for  year 
ending 
June  30, 
1875. 

Foreign 
export* 

for  year 
ending 
June  30, 
1875. 

Entrances  for  rear  end- 
ing   June   80,    l*7j, 
including    const  wisu 
trade. 

Clearances  for  year  end- 
Ing   June  30,    1>7,>.  in- 
cluding coastwise  trade, 
etc. 

Registered,  en- 
rolled, and  li- 
censed    ton- 
nage in  1-7"). 

Indirect 

trailt-  Inf 

year  end. 

ing  Dec. 

'•'.\.  1"71, 
imports. 

Ves- 
•eli. 

BM 

2,355 

Tiniiirtgi.-. 

Crews. 

\,-s- 

Mil. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Ves- 
sels. 

74 
8,089 
161 

Ton- 
nage. 

$ 
229,675 
25,306,525 

$ 

47,7-23 
29,878,911 

* 

22',  432 

I 

Sfi  1,393 
24/236,367 

$ 
16,000 

2«,.V*.'>1!I 

$ 
23,035 

459,473 

1,155,179 

10,211 
31,216 

820 
2,566 

456,911 
1,317,296 

9,881 
30,543 

20,516 
403,  H71 
9H.720 

$ 
874,(H5 

Phllmdetphla.. 

TotnU  

•fl.  V.'.'l 

2l.f.il7.!iM» 

2*.i;«i.7iW 

•2:ui:i"> 

••',.  1  -  1 

i,«i4,ow 

41,427 

3.3n»> 

1,804,207 

46,424 

3,570i  527,110 

871.0)5 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  State  vastly  exceeds  its  for- 
eign. Over  its  railways,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers  tho 
!>roducts  of  its  numerous  manufactories,  mines,  and  farm- 
ands,  as  well  as  great  quantities  of  foreign  goods  and  the 
products  of  other  States,  are  constantly  passing,  and  tho 


millions.  The  coal,  iron,  and  oil  shipped  annually  make 
up  over  $150,000,000,  while  grain,  flour,  and  meal,  brick, 
machinery,  locomotives,  cars  and  car-wheels,  woollen  and 
cotton  goods,  imported  and  American  silks,  provisions, 
produce,  butter  and  cheese,  groceries  generally,  etc.,  make 


aggregate  amount  is  counted  by  probably  thousands  of    I  a  total  which  considerably  exceeds  §2,000,000,000. 

Population. 
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10:1  Ji;o 

1800 

602,363 

30!),507 

292,857 

586,<>95 

38.67 

H:i.:iti'2 

1810 

810.091 

413,575 

396.518 

786,804 

34  49 

192  SOI 

1820    1,049,458 

532,43'.! 

517,047 

1,017,094 

at*  :.,) 

1830    1,343,233 

G*4,378 

«til.4,M 

1.309,900 

29.31 

28.47 

491,  Ul 

2IW,276     320.H79 

1,724,033 

867,556 

856,477 

1,676,115 

•17,1118 

37.49    27.87 

628.410 

340.4% 

410,319 

8,3*1,788 

1,148,103 

i.m.iwi 

2.J,")«.H» 

53,626 

2,006,207 

305.579  50.26 

34.09 

76,272 

S42.766    456.593 

550,181 

459,781 

386,216 

S.flll 

408,497 

•<c,r, 

1671 

3,521,  iJ51 

Mo4,419  j  1.451,796 
1,758,499]  1,763,452 

2,849,259 

3.1.WIW 

58,949* 
65.294J 

•j.  IT:,.  Tin 

2.1176,6(2 

430,505  63.18 
545,309  76.56 

25.71 
21.19 

81,515 
222,356 

1,0:13,527     559,689 
1,222,697  i  679,506 

691,296 
886,688 

5U0.4I3    615,319 
770.313    635.6SO 

alii 
6..M 

;>LM..'.:,S 

675,408 

5.54 
5.21 

Ranks. — There  were  in  the  State  205  national  banks  in 
1875,  having  a  capital  paid  in  of  $53,910,240,  bonds  on  de- 
posit to  the  amount  of  $47,645,850,  and  an  outstanding  cir- 
culation of  $42,092,711.  There  were  at  the  same  time  121 
State  banks  and  savings  institutions  (61  savings  banks 
and  CO  State  banks  and  trust  companies),  whose  capital 
stock  actually  paid  in  was  $11,022,906.22,  their  depos- 

*  Of  the  colored  population  enumerated  in  this  column  37X7 
were  slaves  In  171)0, 1706  in  1800,  7S)5  iu  1810,  211  in  1820  403  in 
1S30,  and  M  in  1S40. 

t  Including  7  Imlians. 

I  Including  14  Chinese  and  34  Indians. 


its  $22,801,449.41,  reporting  an  aggregate  surplus  of 
81,388,199.84.  and  earnings  for  the  year  of  $752,489.67. 
Their  entire  liabilities,  summed  up,  including  surplus  and 
earnings,  were  $40,391,877.99,  and  their  resources  to  the 
same  amount. 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Companies. — There  were  63 
joint-stock  fire  and  fire  marine  insurance  companies  in 
the  State  on  Jan.  1,  1875,  having  $28,590,355.25  of  ad- 
mitted assets,  a  paid-up  capital  of  $10,312,384.74,  a  net 
surplus  of  $4.778,681.78,  and  all  other  liabilities,  includ- 
ing re-insuranee  fund,  amounting  to  $13.632,771.52,  mak- 
ing the  total  liabilities,  including  capital  and  surplus, 
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$28, 71'". -:>'."  I.      The   toUl    Mill    iii<.-<miu  <>f    the    year   had 

113,446,849.31,    and    tin.-    t"tal    ea-h    i'v|pen.litiire<. 

$10,659,388,03,    There  were  al«p.  111  mntii:i]  tin.'  in-iinim-,. 

, piinii'S:     their    idliiwill;;    iinliratp-'l    a--'-t-    available    tc) 

ill.-    ;iiiiinilit   p'f    abmit   S.i.llii.i mid    imim-iliiit.'    lialiili- 

tip'-i  "f  iih.piit  Sl.T^.UKiii.  aii.l   :i    iiplal    surplus   1-im-e  their 
llution   "!'  aboni  Tin-  in.-.mie  from  the 

bulinau  WM  Maie.l  at $2,293,827.19,  and  th 

11,879,048.94,   uivini;  :.l...ut   slll.oiiu   net 

iirnlit  In:-  flu:  \r:ir.    Tlu-re  were  '.>  lite  i  ii-nraiiee  companies 

in  (lip.  Slate, '?  ppf  tin-in  in  Philadelphia,  hmin^  total  aa- 

187.09,  Mini   luihilitie.-   liiu-linling  a  rc-in- 

Bur»noe  I-I-MTM-,  and  e.\(.-t--ptinK  capital)  p.f  si  1,800,719.78, 

.   ,,u-     a     surplus,     as     regarded     ]ipp!ii-y-lipil.k-rn,     of 

amount     ppf      capital       .-I'p.'k       was 

(two    ppf    flu mpaipie-     wen;    mutual.) 

Thi    iii.-.iini--  'if  flu-  year  »as  s:;.i'.'.M.'.'li>.n^.  an. I  tin-  rx 

p,.|i,ntnn'-.  57.      Tilt:  lllliillipT  .if  piplii'ics    i--up'<l 

<lurir,  was   .~)M>:t.  Mini   tin-   amiMint   insured   by 

tin-in.  si:;.v.'.i,7.iii :  tlip-  nuniher  "f  ]i"lii-ies.  in  force  Jan.  I, 
.  ua<  :'.l.o.".-_'.  in.'urin:,'  S^7.»J7. 

!  \.  /,„„/,•.    Then-  were  2089  school 

district*  and  I7,n'.i-'  piililii:  sch.ioln  in  the  Slate  on  Jane  1, 
]-y.i;  ppf  these  562  J  were  graded  .-p-houls;  the  number  "f 
teap-hers  wag  I'.i.^sii;  tin:  number  of  pupils,  SUO,073  ;  the 
re  attendance,  551, -US;  average  length  of  school 
term,  in  months,  6.85;  average  salaries  of  male  teachers, 


per  ni.pnth.sn. H7;  of  female  teachers,  $34.09.    Thecortof 

tuili.in  f.,r  the-  \ear  «:i.-  s  1.7  |ii..-7.>..">-  :  t  "f  liuilp|iiij!<, 

fuel,  cppnliii.'p'iicii'-.  plclit  an.l  intcre-t.  SI. .pH7. 7^11. lil  :  mak- 
ing the  l"tal  c\pi-n<lilui'i:  fur  M'h'i"!  )mrp 

..•h  <l, linn. mil)  was  appropruitcpl  liy  tli.-  State  an. I  the 
remain  1    by  counties   ami   ili-tiii't-.      'Id.' 


i  value  of  school  property  wa-  SJ  I. '_''".>'.'.     n(  flii* 
i-elipppil   pnipi-rly.  S.,.:;.P-.MI',|    lnd<piiL'-   I"    1'liiladp'lphia.  inul 
sl,s|.,,sl  l.:;r,  via.-  e.\pi-inle.l  in  that  p-ity  fppr  school  pin  : 
in  IV  1.50  for  evening  *chool«.     'I'e  i 

institutes  were  hehl  i:i  eap'li  ninnty  ---ss  in  nil — ooiitin- 
llilii;  an  u\i  v-  in  euP'h  :  llii'V  «i-le  attenplepi  by 

13,86!)  i  .rly  L'li.OiHI  other  pp'i-iin.'  intp- 

in  education  «en-  pre-ent  :    171   in-tnu-tur.-'  atipl   U-cturi-rs 

gave  in.-trueti ind  >i:;.l  l.'i.'i.".  wa-  e\|.--iip|p-il  fur  them. 

11.  .v. .'...""  I'll. MI-  HIP    al '  1  i"  i 

luir-  and  -p'liiiniirip'-  in  tin'  Stnlp1.  iiiiiny  p. I'  ihp-in  -,t'  lii^ll 
:;ra'ie,  and  a  ei»ii-idiTalp|e  nunihiT  ipf  eveilenl  prepai. 
schools.  The  Mi>r:i\i:in  si-hiHiN  at  Vt/:np'th.  Litiz,  and 
Jiethlt-hcm.  us  well  as  many  other*.  ha\  p'  a  ir<i"d  reputation. 
There  are  also  several  female  colleges  or  collegiate  schools, 
which  impart  a  high  fm<\e  ppf  ."ecomliirv  in-trup-tion. 

Xl/l/.    P-/.,/'    I    <'»//,   .ft, It'     I.    .S'P'PP    It''!!'',    'Illli     /VP./P'«"/.,,MP/      I 

ti'uit. — The  follpiwing  table  gives  the  prim-ipa!  statistics  of 
the  colleges,  gcientilii'  and  profoiiloml  schools  of  the  State, 
so  far  as  they  are  p>lp|aiiial>lc.  Mpist  of  the  statistics  arc 
for  1875 ;  in  a  few  instances  those  of  1  --7 1. 
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IK  College  
Fulminate  College  
Pennsylvania  College  
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III.  ,\VIP'.  hooh. — Twelve  of  the?o  have  been 

urili-ri'pl  Ipy  tin-  Suite,  nnj  ten  of  them  are  now  in  opcrntiipn. 
tliiiu.L'li  tiie  St:ii«  su]icrintp'iiplcni  f\\vi  staii.-tica  of  only 
nilii-,  u  hirh  \\  t'  1 1'j.nMihirc  nil  IIP",!  pa 

Sftcinl Education.  T'HPTP'  :irc  ii  '  in-titutipni^ 

I'.ir.li'iit' mutes — viz. the  Institution  fur  tin-  I'onf  nml  Dumb 
nt  Philadelphia,  foandad  in  1^1.  n  i-nrporato  in?titutinn. 
but  rci-i-ivinip;  St;i|p'  hp'iii'liriai  ii^  iin.l  St:iti>  ,<u|i|iort  f<pf  them. 
it  hail  in  Jan..  ISTj.  11  in>tructors  and  271  pupils  (116 


males  ami  125  female*),  of  whom  192  were  State  benefici- 
aries. Its  buildings,  grounds,  anil  apparatus  are  valued 
at  ?32 5,1100 :  tin-  State  appropriation  is  about  $50,000,  and 
the  income  from  other  sources  about  $13,600  more.  The 
expenditure  for  the  year  1S74  was  $03,028.  The  number 
ppf  vulumes  in  its  library  was  about  5000.  The  Pittsburg 
I  lay  Srhip.pl  fpir  the  I  leaf  and  Dumb,  with  which  is  con- 
i  a  hpinie  fur  deaf  mutes,  was  founded  in  1869  ;  it  1ms 
•2  instructors  and  43  pupils  (19  males  and  24  females); 
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there  arc  10  acres  of  land  connected  with  it,  and  the  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  apparatus  are  valued  at  $45,000.  It 
has  a  State  appropriation  of  $2000  a  year ;  its  expenditures 
are  $451)0  a  year.  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  founded  in  1832,  is  perhaps  the 
best  institution  of  its  class  in  the  U.  S.  It  had  in  Jan., 


1875,  200  pupils,  121  males  and  79  females  (the  capacity 
of  the  institution  is  but  204) ;  130  were  State  beneficiaries. 
The  value  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  apparatus  is  stated 
at  $201,000;  the  amount  of  endowments  yielding  income  is 
$106,040.  The  State  and  municipal  appropriation  is  about 
$54,600  ;  the  sale  of  merchandise  amounted  to  $20,811.85; 
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receipts  from  other  sources,  $32,098.17,  making  entire  re- 
ceipts $93,576.80 ;  and  the  expenditures  of  the  year  were 
$86,888.03.  There  is  a  home  for  the  blind  connected  with 
this  institution,  which  had  18  inmates — 7  males,  11  females. 
There  are  also  an  industrial  home  for  blind  women  and  a 
Pennsylvania  working  home  for  blind  men,  both,  we  be- 
lieve, in  Philadelphia ;  the  former  receives  $2000  from  the 
State.  The  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children 
at  Media,  founded  in  1853,  is  a  well-conducted  institution. 
It  had  in  Jan.,  1875,  65  instructors  and  employes,  and  231 
children  (128  males  and  103  females).  Its  expenditures  in 
1874  were  $63,593.99,  of  which  a  little  over  S7000  was  for 
new  buildings ;  its  receipts  were  about  $65,550  ;  of  these, 
$22,460.20  was  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  State 
pupils,  and  a  little  more  than  $3500  from  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  nearly  $9000  from  other  States ;  $24,507.31  from 
private  pupils ;  and  the  remainder  from  donations  and  spe- 
cial funds. 

Jicformatories  and  Industrial  Schools. — There   are  two 
houses  of  refuge — one  for  white,  the  other  for  colored  chil- 


dren— in  Philadelphia;  the  Pennsylvania  Reform  School 
at  Pittsburg;  and  the  Sheltering  Arms,  a  private  reforma- 
tory for  homeless  and  morally-endangered  girls,  at  Wil- 
kinsburg,  near  Pittsburg.  These  institutions  were  founded 
in  1826,  1850,  1854,  and  1873.  The  income  of  the  two 
houses  of  refuge  from  all  sources  in  1874-75  was  $122,254. 93, 
and  the  expenditures  $109,063.36.  The  population  of  the 
white  house  of  refuge  was  738 — 595  boys  and  143  girls ;  of 
the  colored  house,  200 — 138  boys,  62  girls.  The  buildings, 
real  estate  (11  acres),  and  furniture,  etc.  of  the  Philadelphia 
houses  of  refuge  are  valued  at  $926,000.  The  Reform 
School  at  Pittsburg  has  10  acres  of  hind,  and  its  buildings 
and  personal  property  are  valued  at  $350,000.  It  had  i:U 
inmates  in  1874-75—286  white  and  30  colored  boys,  101 
white  and  14  colored  girls.  There  are  about  30  other  in- 
dustrial schools,  farm  schools,  and  homes  for  orphaned 
and  morally-endangered  children,  all  private,  though 
some  of  them  receiving  county  or  municipal  aid.  They 
are  mostly  under  the  control  of  religious  denomina- 
tions. 
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178,210 

110,100 
27,500 
14,450 
94,182 
80,54.5 
43,725 
7,750 
339,128 
446,463 
2,500 
9,000 
1,950 
304,828 

119,022 
5,300 
270,835 
197,115 
725 
2,050 
60,860 
6,725 
7,450 
1,875 

$M,7.V,3S4 
3,157,500 

537,800 
584,100 
318,200 
6,703,067 
712,800 
1,764,700 
681,000 
0,474,022 
7,510,075 
63,200 
401,000 
78,000 
9,626,950 

2,487,500 
298,000 
3,746,320 
6,675,050 
11,500 
68,800 
489,300 
288,500 
51,900 
28,500 

7824 
548 

388 
117 

77 
264 
289 
120 
17 
1007 
1612 
7 
16 
12 
1183 

321 
11 
926 
513 
3 
5 
327 
28 
29 
4 

7583 
511 

297 
98 
70 
259 
273 
122 

n 

916 

ma 

7 
16 
9 
1106 

311 
11 
801 
424 
3 
5 
294 
20 
29 
4 

2783 
435 

286 
87 
54 
316 
208 

18 
520 
1869 
6 
19 
9 
1078 

276 
13 
427 
528 
3 
5 
186 
22 
17 
3 

738,595 
57,874 

38,000 
10,183 
5,672 
31,850 
32,180 
12,460 
2,500 
123,400 
141,981 
560 
4,800 
1,016 
152,602 

29,400 
2,150 
74,080 

""9411 
1,000 
14.389 
2,247 
2,315 
500 

2,407,600 
285,000 

1RO.OOO 
51,000 
27,500 
159,000 
160,000 
60.000 
12,000 
500,000 
660,000 
2,500 
23,000 
5,500 
660,000 

120,000 
10,000 
290,000 
450,000 
1,000 
5,000 
70,  (mo 
10,600 
11,000 
2,500 

864,311,305 
4,673,400 

1,083,500 
1,1SO,000 
529,500 
7,216,500 
989,400 
2,073,000 
758,000 
7,231,000 
9,9-N,51.-> 

68,000 

478,000 
88,000 
10,986,750 

3,103,500 
887,000 

4.017,500 

r.^j.i.ii'io 

13,000 
83,500 
581,000 
348,500 
68,800 
30,000 

liapt  ists,  Sevent  h-day,  Mennonite, 
Church  of  God.  Tunkers,  etc  

Methodists 

New  Jerusalem  (Swedenborgian).. 

Presbyterians  (United,  Reformed, 

Reformed  (late  Dutch)  

Local  missions  

Charitable  Institutions  not  Educational. — There  are  four 
State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  having  accommodations  for 
2050  patients — viz.  Harrisburg,  Dixmont  near  Pittsburg, 
Danville,  and  Warren,  the  last  now  nearly  completed. 
Besides  these  there  are  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for 
the  Insane;  Philadelphia  Almshouse  Hospital,  which 
has  an  average  of  1100  patients;  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  its 
class  in  this  country,  at  Haverford,  near  Philadelphia, 
having  accommodations  for  500  patients  ;  and  the  Friends' 
Asylum,  at  Frankford,  which  has  accommodations  for 

'Including  Bible  Christians,  1  church,  1  church  edifice  300 
sittings,  church  property,  S:iO,000;  Schwenkfelders,  churches  6, 
church  edifices  6,  sittings  2200,  church  property  $33,200. 


about  100.  The  whole  number  treated  in  these  hospitals 
in  a  given  year  is  about  3854,  and  there  arc  usually  about 
80  or  90  more  males  than  females.  The  expenditure  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  these  hospitals  is  very 
large — the  support  and  treatment  of  the  indigent  insane 
being  a  very  heavy  tax  on  the  resources  of  almost  any 
State.  The  annual  expenditure  does  not  vary  greatly  from 
$650,000  per  annum,  and  the  outlay  for  buildings  exceeds 
$3,500,000.  There  are  also  over  1300  indigent  inline 
maintained  in  almshouses  and  .jails.  The  cities  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pittsburg  are  well  provided  with  ordinary 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber in  the  smaller  cities  ;  4  or  5,  especially  in  the  mining 
districts,  have  received  State  aid.  There  are  many  char- 
itable institutions  of  the  asylum  class,  homes  for  aged  and 
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Indigent  persons,  lvin<_'  in  asylums,  eye,  ear,  orthopedic, 
un.i  |,nf niniKiry  hospitals,  inebriute  asylums,  etc.,  but  these 
are  privately  endowed  or  supported. 

]'<  nut  /HHtitutioH*. —  Pennsylvania  has  two  State  peniten- 
tiaries -one  at  Philadelphia,  the  other  at  Allegheny.  The 
lia-tcrn  penitentiary,  anil,  to  :i  certain  extent,  the  Western, 
havo  been  ci .nilnrl.nl  un  the  phui  of  Military  cniilinemenl 
or  complete  isolation,  bein-  the  only  pri-in-  on  thi-  plan 
in  tin'  I'.  S.  The  prisons  are  not  sell'  Mippurtin::.  The 
U'e-tcni  [leiiitentiary  in  l*"t  liail  !'>:',:'*  eiilivi..ts.  Tnainlaine-l 

at  a  c.i-t   of  $88,988.76,  <•!'  whirli  only  almut  sir, was 

from  their  .  iiuin:  :  tbo  Eastern  penitentiary  liail  Xit 
ciimief-.  maintained  lit  a  cost  of  .^1  I  I  .ol'.'i.L'?.  of  whieh 
SL'ii.T'.i.i.o::  77  overwork — was  the  product  of 

emu  ii-i-i'  labor.     In  the  county  jails  there  remained  Sept. 
;'.".  1874,2088  pcr-mis  —  1974  males,  10S)  females— hc-iilc- 
1 7«i'i  a\v.iit  IIILT  iiia I.  ilct.iineil  on  account  of  line--,  en-1 
The  cost  of  maintenance  of  prisoners  in  these  jails  for  the 
year  wa-  *.*:!S!>sr.  17. 

.V.  ;<  ^fi'ifi*,-*  «n'{  /''•^•/'•>'fi''<iU. — In  1870  there  were  540 
newspapers  and  periodicals  published,  having  a  circulation 
..I1:;.  1 1 '.1. 711.'..  and  i-^uiin  annually  241  ,1  70..">  HI  copies.  Of 
tbe-v,  55  were  dailies,  having  an  a^re^ate  circulation  of 
li..'.,i>70;  3  tri-weeklies,  111. mill  circulation  :  2  semi-weeklies, 
I7,7iiO;  weeklies,  lis.'i,  with  1.21  I. :;'.);">  circulation;  11  semi- 
monthlies, S2.J.100  circulation  :  7.'t  monthlies.  >  l<i.7.iil  circu- 
laiion:  '.':  bi-monthlies,  with  s.~>50  circulation  ;  8  quarterlies, 
."I. :.''»>  circulation.  In  1875  the  number  had  increased  to 
7H7.  "I'  which  7-i  were  dailies,  2  tri-wecklies.  •_•  semi  week- 
lie-.  7.11  weeklies,  19  semi-monthlies,  8S  monthlies,  2  bi- 
monthlies, and  5  quarterlies. 

UuHttitntiiia,   Cunrtt,  Jtepreicatatiret   in   Congress,  etc, — 


The  provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  adopted  Deo., 
1^7:'..  require  that  every  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  L'l  \.ai  - 
who  has  been  a  citi/.cn  of  the  U.  8.  one  month  and  has 
re-He, I  in  the  State  one  year  and  in  his  election  district 
two  months  prior  to  the  election,  and.  being  'I'l  years  of 

age  or  upward,  has  |,;Ul|  a  State   01 iinty  ta\  within  t»o 

years  shall  lie  entitled  to  the  rights  of  an  elector.  The 
executive  power  ot"  the  State  is  ve-tcd  in  tin-  governor, 
who,  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  is  clcrted  by  the 
people  for  the  term  of  four  year-.  i  \  ot 

the  commonwealth  and  attorney-general  arc  nominated 
by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  during 
pleasure.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  i- 
apjmintcd  in  the  same  way  for  four  years.  The  .  i,[ai\ 
ot'  internal  affairs  is  elected  for  four  years,  the  auditor- 
general  for  time  \cars.  and  the  State  Ina-nrer  tor  two 
years.  The  legislative  power  in  vested  in  a  general  a»- 

semlih  .  coii -i -I  MIL-  of  a  senate  and  lion I'  rcj  ire-en  I  at  hcs, 

the  former  consisting  of  ."ill  member-,  elected  tor  tour  j 
and  the  hitler  of  an  indefinite  number,  apportioned  am  MM  ^ 
the  counties  according  to  the  population,  for  two  year-. 
The  number  in  ls"(i  was  201.  The  judicial  power  is  ve-te  1 
in  a  supreme  court,  composed  of  7  judges  elected  for  a 
term  of  twenty-one  yeais;  in  courts  of  common  pleas, 
which  have  one  judge  for  every  district  of  tn.uiK)  inhabit- 
ants, tbe-e  judge-  being  elected  for  tell  year-:  ill  eouit-  of 

over  and  terminer.  general  jail  delivery,  quarter  sessions. 
and  orphans'  courts,  all  of  which  are  to  he  presided  over 
by  the  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  the  same 
district.  Under  the  apportionment  of  1S72.  Pennsylvania 
is  entitled  to  27  Rejire.-entatives  in  Congress. 

•utitt. — The  whole  number  of  counties  is  06,  as  follows : 


A>la  in*  ..... 
Allegheny.. 
Armstrong. 

K..,tfnr,l  ---- 

Borka  ...... 

lair  ....... 

Bradford... 
Bock.  ...... 

Butler  ...... 

Cambria.... 

<':llll.'l,,ll..  . 

Carbon  ..... 

Centre  ...... 

Oi..<l,>r  ..... 

Clarion  ---- 

Clearflcld.. 
Clinton  ---- 


Klk 

Krle 

Fore*t 

Franklin.. 

Fulton 

Greene 

Indiana. .. 


Pop., 
1870. 


90,311 

262.204 
4:1,3*2 
36,14s 
29,635 

lllf,.7lll 

5.1,204 
I4VJM 

36,510 

turn 

4.27.1 
98,144 
94.418 
77,805 
26.5.17 
15.741 
23.211 
38,786 
SUN 
4.1.911 
•0,740 
39.403 

S.ISS 

65.973 

4.1,'.'Kl 
4,010 

mm 

MM 

B.887 

M.IM 

2I,«M 


Malea, 
1870. 


14.879 

I.I"  -11 

l-,nr, 
14.  »•_'."> 
fj.lls 
1-.S7S 
H.M 

.T.',2X| 
18,351 

l.S.filll 

'.MIX 
14,711 
17,919 
38,594 
l:i  .,.",» 
11,4*1 
12,  109 
14.325 

n,7S9 

90,155 
19,507 

4,793 
93,435 
21.  995 

2,219 
22.313 

4,693 
12.S35 
15.499 
17,729 
11,1130 


Fe- 

nialr., 
1870. 


15,436 

21,225 
18.12S 
14,710 
U.KI 

19.17:1 

32.101 
1H.1.-.9 
17.968 

1.H65 
19.433 
17,106 
39.211 
12.978 
12,291 
11,102 
14,441 
31,082 
22.576 
:m.",-.-, 
1MN 

3,695 
S2.538 
21,889 

1,791 
23,052 

4,1,1,7 
12,952 
15,752 
1S.409 
10,626 


Pop 

18«0. 


, 
96,797 

-•"U" 

MJM 

a:i.«ls 
27.829 
48.734 
63.578 
35.594 
39,155 

ji'oii 

2T.OOO 
74,576 
24.98S 
18,759 
17,723 

•r,,oi,:, 

48,765 
40,098 
46.756 
80,597 

6,915 
4D.432 
•JM 
KK 
42.126 

9.131 
24,343 
»,100 

18,270 


•.  id"    •  •  ,-, 

C.I 

property, 
1874. 


.. 

282,711,  Ott 
10.10J.S75 
4.9M.496 

1  111 

VI..  'II,  .11  IF 

" 


. 

7,  111..;-- 
•n  .•.:<-.iif, 


.. 

8,420,051 
5.4»,(XO 

t,n>,toi 
a.in.iu 

U'.ari.m 

16,074,079 
37.70-i.45S 

tin,  >n 

40,784.579 
14.592,443 

1,4108,156 
14.184.556 

1.117,763 


.'.."I',  ..-I-.' 

MH.NI 

1,440,598 


True 

Mil"  .....ri 

or 


.. 
IH.T11,M 

40.411.5110 


,. 

I4VW.M 
n,959.»79 
24.71s.l-0 
1,016,64)1 


23,646,  7S4 
B7,'.'47.1-'6 

14.MI.1.IJ 


17,128,503 

- 


,. 

U,IN,944 

7,116.717 
61.I76.WW 
36.4S1.I07 

2.412.3S1 


.. 

•>;.7j7.'iii) 
•-•:>,  l!'»,i--7 
11,202,940 


Juniau 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehlgb 

Luierno 

Lycomlng 


1.: Ill 

M,  k.-',I, 


Mlfflln 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montuur 

Northampton 
Northumberland. 

Perry..*. 

Philadelphia 

Pike....: 

Potter 

Sohuylkill 

8nyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 


Tloga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland... 

Wyoming 

York 


Pop., 

1870. 


17,390 
121,940 

'-•:  .•>- 

66.7M 
H0.tl6 

47.626 
B.825 
49.977 
17..."- 
18.362 
81.612 

15.: 

61,432 
41.444 
15.447 

674, 022 
8.436 
11. 

116,428 
15.606 
18,126 
6.191 
37. 523 


. 

23,897 
48,483 
93,188 
68,719 
14,585 
76.134 


Male., 

11-70. 


S.697 
69.172 
13,440 

16.WB 
29,047 

si.;-, 

»4,227 
4  Ht 
16,413 
8,677 
9.401 
40.583 
7.780 
90,911 
10,971 
12.778 


4,299 

6.734 
W.555 

7,773 
14,411 

3.262 

1"  IT-' 
18.034 

T.651 
»,625 
12.SI3 
XI.766 
16.924 
«9,254 

7,419 
37,626 


Total! 3.521 ,951 I  1 ,768,489 


Fe- 

iii  ,1,  -, 
1870. 


8.693 
62.168 

IMH 

17, 

27,749 
16.190 
•i,  .<•'.> 

4.217 
24.564 

8.831 

Ma 

41.029 
7,584 
30,521 
20.473 
12. 


4,137 

6,531 
66.873 

7.833 
13,815 

2,929 
18.361 
17,063 

7,914 
12,300 
11.084 
24.717 
16.264 
29.465 

7,166 
88^08 


1,763,462 


Sb 


16.986 

1I.I.1U 
. 


.. 
31,831 

a,tn 

90,244 
S7.399 
MM 

X-   1: 

16.340 
16.758 
70.500 
1.1,063 
47,904 
28.922 

a,m 

:-..  ...-j 

7.166 
11.470 
89,510 
15,036 

16.778 
5.637 

K.....M 

91.044 
14.146 
16,043 
19,190 
46,  sift 
32,239 
63,736 
12,540 
68.100 


i 
valuation 

pr^rty. 


2.490JM 

IIL:.  ,-,!•.. 
8.721.494 
12,1117,691 
39,744,909 

-J.i-.il  III 
1..  7'  <!.--. 
1.4I1.22J 

•:  i  MT,  vi- 
:;  I-.M..I 
1.499.522 

M.1M.4B1 


,, 

48.2:19,330 
7,244.507 
7.11B.217 


, 

898,190 


.., 
••:  :i:.  1.411 
3,642,714 
4,293,746 
KMM 
3,471,258 
7,097,110 
4,430,096 


,, 

10,421,662 
16,396,669 

1,793,702 

29,325,  l>10 
4.I7K.5SO 
44,657,799 


True 
valuation 

or 


* 

9.962.784 
IV-  7--..1  Ji 
17.442.9HS 
:...,,,L.  1,071 
49,681,1.16 
147,917.61» 
40,751.310 


. 
411...  i;,.  in; 


,. 

8,997.132 


13,318.5.10 

:'-,:.;-,  i 
14,236,434 
,IH  ,,7-:.,s;l 
5.389,140 
6,678,260 
I7.1S0.242 
IM.'i.-.lrj 
17.174.984 
S.157,420 


-. 

17,742,775 
IM17.2S6 
32.718,524 
10,421,662 
46,186.965 


10.446,375 
_77,»76,14» 

1.760.765,415  3,426,326,415 


Principal  Cities  and  Tomu. — Harrisburg,  the  capital, 
had  23,104  inhabitants  in  1870;  Philadelphia,  the  com- 
mercial metropolis,  had  674,022  at  the  same  time,  and 
eliiimod  about  900,000  in  1S75  :  I'ittsburj;,  86,076  in  1870, 
and  Allegheny,  53,180,  were  the  only  other  cities  of  over 
50,000  inhaliitiints ;  Scranton  and  Reading  were  each  be- 
tween 30,000  and  40,000;  Lancaster  and  Erie,  between 
20,000  and  30,000;  Williamsport,  Allentown,  Pottsville, 
Vi.,-k,  Kaston,  Xorristown,  Altoona,  and  Wilkesbarre,  be- 
tucen  Hi, 000  and  20,000;  Chester,  Titusville,  East  Bir- 
mingham, Birmingham,  and  Danville,  between  8000  and 
10,000 ;  while  20  other  towns  ranged  from  5000  to  8000. 

Hillary.— Delaware  Bay  was  discovered  by  Hendrick 
Ilii'l-nti  in  llill'J,  and  Delaware  River  ascended  in  1616  by 
Cornells  Hendrickscn.  Settlements  were  made  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Delaware  as  early  as  1623,  but  none  in  Penn- 
sylvania (except  two  or  three  trading-houses  in  11)26-27) 
before  ir.«,  though  a  colony  of  Swedes  under  Peter  Min- 
uit  was  planted  at  /.wanendael  in  Delaware  in  1638.  The 
lirst  .settlement  within  the  bounds  of  Pennsylvania  was  at 
Tiniciim  Island  by  Swedish  eolmii,ts.  umler  John  Printz's 
administration;  the  same  year  (Hi -13)  a  mill  was  built  on 
CoWl  Creek,  and  in  1646  a  church  at  Tinicum.  Vplandt 
(now  Chester)  wns  founded  in  1648.  In  1655  the  Dutch 
from  New  Amsterdam,  led  by  Stuyvesant  in  person, 
marched  upon  these  Swedish  settlement-,  captured  their 
forts,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country,  over  which 
they  appointed  iv  vice-director.  In  UiGO  a  Dutch  settle 
ment  was  planted  at  the  Minisinks,  the  settlers  being  col- 


onists from  New  Amsterdam.  When  the  English  captured 
New  Amsterdam  in  1664  the  colony  on  the  Delaware  fol- 
lowed its  fortunes,  and  remained  under  the  government  of 
New  York  (except  for  a  part  of  1673-74,  when  the  Dutch 
recaptured  it)  until  Mar.  4,  1681,  when  Charles  II.  granted 
to  William  Penn  the  "  tract  of  land  in  America  lying  N. 
of  .Maryland,  on  the  E.  bounded  with  Delaware  River,  on 
the  W.  limited  as  Maryland,  and  northward  to  extend  as 
far  as  plantable,"  in  consideration  of  the  claims  of  his 
father,  Admiral  Pcnn.  This  tract  King  Charles  named 
Pennsylvania.  The  original  charter  is  still  in  existence  at 
Harris'burg.  The  principal  condition  of  this  grant  was 
the  payment  of  two  beaver-skins  annually,  and  this  was 
paid  regularly  for  99  years.  William  Markham,  a  eou-in 
of  Penn,  was  deputed  to  proceed  to  America  and  take 
command  of  the  province.  Finding  that  Lord  Baltimore 
claimed  the  land  along  Delaware  Bay  and  River  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  Penn  solicited  and  obtained  from 
the  duke  of  York  a  release  of  the  territories  or  counties 
on  both  river  and  bay  extending  over  150  miles  of  shore- 
line. Penn  landed  at  New  Castle  (now  in  Delaware)  Oct. 
27,  1682.  Thence  he  went  to  Uplandt  on  the  29th,  and  in 
November  visited  the  infant  city  of  Philadelphia,  and 
probably  during  that  month  mode  his  famous  treaty  of 
amity  with  the  Indians  under  the  great  elm  in  Shacka- 
maxon.  During  1683  he  was  employed  in  organizing  his 
new  government  and  providing  places  for  the  large  number 
of  immigrants  (mostly  Friends)  who  began  to  flock  thither. 
A  controversy  having  arisen  between  him  and  Lord  Balti- 
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more  concerning  the  boundaries  between  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  ho  returned  to  England  in  Ili84  for  its 
settlement,  leaving  the  executive  government  in  the  hands 
of  a  provincial  council  of  which  Thomas  Lloyd  was  pres- 
ident. At  this  time  the  province  and  "  territories  "  (the 
Iiiticrterm  designating  what  is  now  Delaware)  consisted 
of  six  counties — Philadelphia,  Chester,  and  bucks  W.  of 
the  Delaware,  and  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex  farther 
S.  The  population  was  a  little  above  70(10,  of  whom 
2500  were  in  Philadelphia.  In  1680  the  government  was 
vested  in  five  commissioners,  any  three  of  whom  might  act, 
but  their  want  of  unanimity  made  a  deputy  governor  ne- 
cessary, and  Capt.  John  Blackwell  was  commissioned  in 
Kiss.  A  printing-press  was  established  in  Philadelphia 
in  1685  by  William  Bradford,  who  printed  his  first  book  in 
that  year,  and  the  first  Bible  in  1687-88,  and  in  1089  de- 
fended the  liberty  of  the  press  on  his  trial  for  libel.  From 
1692  to  1694,  Penn  was  deprived  of  all  authority  over  the 
province,  but  his  rights  were  restored  in  Aug.,  1694,  and 
William  Markhani  appointed  lieutenant-governor.  In 
161)8  the  Shawancse  Indians  were  permitted  by  the  au- 
thorities to  migrate  from  North  Carolina  and  occupy  the 
lands  along  the  Susquehanna.  In  1098,  Penn  again  vis- 
ited his  province,  remaining  till  1701,  and  gave  the  col- 
onists a  new  constitution  and  Philadelphia  a  charter.  He 
also  agreed  to  the  eventual  separation  of  the  "territories" 
from  the  province:  this  separation  took  place  in  1703. 
From  this  time  to  1720  emigration  to  Pennsylvania,  stim- 
ulated by  the  liberality  of  the  proprietary  government, 
constantly  increased.  The  Palatinates,  persecuted  at  home, 
came  by  thousands,  and  selected  lands  beyond  the  English 
settlements;  many  Jluguenots  also  came,  and  the  North  of 
Ireland  Protestants  in  large  bodies  took  up  lands  still 
farther  W.,  and  proved  themselves  excellent  and  enter- 
prising citizens.  Penn  died  in  1718  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  and  his  heirs  succeeded  him  as  proprietors.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  in  1726  to  impose  a  duty  of  40  shillings 
per  head  on  aliens  in  order  to  limit  immigration,  but  it 
was  defeated  by  a  union  of  the  Friends  and  Germans. 
Independence  Hall,  the  old  State-house,  was  built  171".!- 
34.  In  1735,  Hannah  and  Springett  Penn  having  died, 
John,  Thomas,  and  Richard  Penn  became  proprietaries. 
The  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain 
in  Mar.,  1714,  led  to  apprehensions  of  trouble  with  the  In- 
dians, whom  the  French,  in  order  to  establish  their  line  of 
forts  from  Canada  to  the  Mississippi,  were  stimulating  to 
hostility  against  the  English  colonists.  Great  efforts  were 
made  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  but  all  in  vain. 
The  Shawancso  were  the  first  to  break  faith  with  the  colo- 
nists. The  French,  having  secured  them  as  allies,  constant- 
ly increased  their  aggressions,  establishing  forts  at  Presque 
Isle  (Erie)  and  at  two  other  points  on  and  near  Lake  Erie 
in  1753,  and  in  1754  seizing  the  position  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio  (Pittsburg)  and  erecting  Fort  Du  Quesne  there.  The 
repeated  battles  in  that  vicinity,  in  which  Washington  par- 
ticipated, the  defeat  of  liruddock,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Indians  which  followed  in  1705  and  1756,  belong  properly 
to  the  history  of  the  U.  S.  A  line  of  forts  was  erected 
along  Susquehanna  Kiver  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  and 
for  three  years  the  settlers  acted  mostly  on  the  defensive. 
The  French  evacuated  and  burned  Fort  Du  Quesne  in 
1758,  and  the  same  year  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  secured 
peace  till  1763.  Then  came  Pontiac's  war,  and  through- 
out nearly  the  whole  year  there  were  terror  and  bloodshed 
along  the  frontier,  but  the  Indians  were  severely  punished 
in  December.  An  insurrection  occurred  the  same  year 
against  the  provincial  government.  The  proprietaries, 
John  and  Richard  Penn,  assumed  the  government  in  per- 
son from  1763  to  1776.  The  boundary  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  was  run  in  1767-68  by  Charles  Mason 
and  Jeremiah  Dixon.  In  1768,  by  a  treaty  with  the  Six 
Nations,  a  large  tract  of  land,  called  the  New  Purchase, 
embracing  most  of  the  counties  of  N.  and  N.  W.  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  conveyed  to  the  proprietaries,  and  at  once  in- 
duced an  enlarged  immigration.  Pennsylvania  took  an 
active  part  in  the  movement  for  independence ;  her  mer- 
chants signed  the  non-importation  agreements  and  de- 
stroyed the  taxed  tea  in  1774.  The  first  Continental  Con- 
gress was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Sept.,  177I-,  and  Penn- 
sylvania was  well  represented.  A  provincial  convention 
was  held  on  Jan.  2.'i,  1775,  and  after  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton a  committee  of  safety  appointed.  Within  ten  days 
after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill 
the  first  Pennsylvania  rifle  regiment  was  on  its  way  to  j 
Boston.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made 
public  at  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  July  4.  1776, 
and  on  the  8th  it  was  read  to  the  thousands  assembled 
in  front  of  that  building.  On  July  la,  1776,  a  conven- 
tion was  called  to  prepare  a  constitution  for  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  on  Sept.  23  it  was  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  battle  of  Brandy-wine  occurred  Sept.  11,  1777,  the 


massacre  at  Paoli  on  the  20th,  and  the  battle  of  Germantown 
Oct.  4,  1777.  The  British  troops  occupied  Philadelphia 
from  Sept.  26, 1777,  to  June  18, 1778;  the  State  and  national 
authorities  returned  soon  after  the  latter  date.  The  mas- 
sacre of  the  Wyoming  settlers  by  British  soldiers,  Tories, 
and  Indians  occurred  in  July,  1778,  and  was  summarily 
avenged  by  the  Mclntosh  and  the  Sullivan  expeditions. 
In  1778  the  charter  was  annulled,  and  the  Penns  were 
allowed  £130,000  for  their  unsettled  lands  in  the  State. 
Pennsylvania  furnished  more  than  her  full  quota  of  troops 
for  the  Revolutionary  war.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  1 780. 
The  State  constitution  was  revised  in  1790.  The  "  whisky 
insurrection"  in  the  western  counties  occurred  in  1794:  it 
occasioned  great  excitement,  but  was  put  down  without 
bloodshed.  Another  but  less  considerable  insurrection  was 
attempted  four  years  later,  but  was  promptly  suppressed. 
In  1799  the  State  capital  was  removed  to  Lancaster. 
and  in  1812  to  Harrisburg.  A  tram  railroad  was  built 
in  1806  in  Ridley  township,  Chester  co.  In  the  war 
of  1812,  Pennsylvania  quickly  raised  her  quota  of  troops. 
The  State  claims  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  naval  battle 
of  Lake  Erie,  Perry's  fleet  being  built  and  fitted  out  at 
Eric.  After  this  war  the  State  was  largely  engaged  in 
colossal  enterprises  of  internal  improvement — canals  and 
railroads — which  for  some  years  embarrassed  her  finances. 
Her  common-school  system  was  established  in  1834  ;  a  re- 
vised constitution  was  adopted  in  1838.  In  1859  the  pe- 
troleum discoveries  were  made,  creating  an  excitement  only 
less  intense  than  that  following  the  announcement  of  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848-49.  After  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  years  Pennsylvania  still  remains  the  centre  of  the 
coal-oil  interest,  the  north-western  corner  of  the  State,  on 
and  near  Oil  Creek,  furnishing  more  than  three-fourths 
of  all  the  petroleum  of  commerce.  In  the  late  civil  war 
Pennsylvania  was  prompt,  generous,  and  always  ready ; 
she  sent  362,284  men  into  the  field,  besides  over  25,000 
militia  in  1862,  and  fed  hundreds  of  thousands  from  other 
States  at  her  refreshment  saloons  in  Philadelphia.  The 
State  was  three  times  invaded  by  the  Confederates — first 
on  Oct.  10,  1862,  when  Chambersburg  was  captured  and 
military  stores  burned;  second,  by  Gen.  Lee,  when  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  on  her  territory,  and 
several  towns  put  under  contribution  by  the  enemy :  third, 
in  July,  1864,  when  Chambersburg  was  burned.  In  1873 
her  constitution  was  revised  for  the  third  time,  and  the 
revision  ratified  by  over  100,000  majority. 

Governors. 


1.  COLOSIAL. 

1.  Under  the  Swedes. 

Peter  Minuit 1633 

Peter  Hollander 1041 

John  PriuU 1643 

John  Pappegoya 1053 

Joban  C.  Rysiugh 1654 

2.  Under  the  Dutch. 
Deryck  Schmidt,  pro  /e»i...l655 

John  Paul  Jacquet 1655 

Colony  divided  into  city 

and  company 1657-62 

Jacob  Alricks  (city) 10.17 

Alex.  D'Hinoyossa  (city). ..1659 
Goeran  Van  Dyke  (com'y)..1057 
Win.  Beekman  (compauy)..16r»8 

Colony  united... 1062 

Wm.  Beekman 1062 

Alex.  D'Hinoyossa 1663 

Captured  by  the  English. ..1004 

3.  Under  the  English. 
Col.  Richard  Nichols  (gov.)  1064 
Hobcrt  ( 'arr  (deputy  gov.)..16M 

Col.  Francis  Lovelace 1667 

Anthony  Colve(gov.)Dutchl073 
Peter  Alricks  (deputy  gov. ).1673 

4.  Under  the  English. 

Sir  Edmund  Andross 1674 

o.  Tfie  Proprietary  Government. 
Wm.  Markham  (dep.  gov.)  16S1 
William  Penn  (proprietor)  1682 
The  Council  (Thos.  Lloyd, 

president) 1684 

Commiss'ners  ap.  by  Peun..l688 
John  Blackwell  (dep.  gov.)  1688 
The  Council  (Thos.  Lloyd, 

president) 1690 

Thos.  Lloyd  (d.  g.  of  prov.)..1691 
William  Markham  (deputy 

governor  lower  counties)  1691 
Benj.  Fletcher,  governor  of 

New  York  (governor) 1693 

Win.  Markham  (Iieut.-gov.)1693 
Win.  Markham  (dep.  gov.)  1695 
William  Penn  (proprietor)  1699 
Andrew  Hamilton  (d.  g.)...1701 
Council  (E.  Shippen,  pres.).1703 
John  Evans  (deputy  gov.).. 1704 


Charles  Gookin  (dep.  gov.)  1709 
Sir  Wm.  Keith  (dep.  gov.). .1717 
Patrick  Gordon  (dep.  gov.)  1720 
I'ouncil  (J.  Logan,  pres.)....l"36 
<  ieorge  Thomas  (dep.  gov.)  1738 
Council  (A.  Palmer,  pres.)...l"47 
, I  unit's  Hamilton  (dc  j  i.  gov.)1748 
Hob.  Hunter  Morris  (d.  g.).1754 
William  Denny  (den.  gov.)  17o6 
Jas.  Hamilton  (dep.  gov.)...17it9 

John  Penn  (lieut.-gov.') 17r.3 

CounciKJ.  Hamilton, pres.)1771 
Richard  Penn  (lieut.-gov.)  1771 
John  Penn  (lieut.-gov.) 1776 

6.  In  the  Kerolution. 
Com.  of  Safety  (B.  Franklin 
ch'n),  Sept.,  1776-Mar.,  1777 

7.  PreJts  of  Supreme  Ex.  Council. 
Thos.  Wharton,  Jr...Mar.  5, 1777 

Joseph  Heed Dec.  22,  1778 

William  Moore Nov.  15,  1781 

John  Dickinson. ...Nov.  7,  1782 

Benj.  Franklin Oct.  17,  17<> 

Thomas  Mililiu Nov.  5,  1788 

II.  STATE. 
1.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1790. 

Thomas  Mifflin 1790 

Thomas  McKean 1799 

Simon  Snyder 1808 

William  Findlay 1817 

Joseph  Hcister is-jtl 

John  Andrew  Shulzc ls-j:j 

George  Wolf. 1S29 

Joseph  Eitner 1835 

2.-  Under  the  Constitution  of  1838. 

David  R.  Porter 1839 

Francis  R.  Shunk 1845 

Wm.  F.  Johnston  (acting)..lM8 

William  Bigler 1S.VJ 

James  Pollock 1^">~> 

William  F.  Packer 1-r.s 

Andrew  G.  Curtin lsi',1 

John  W.  (ieary 1*07 

John  F.  Hartranft 1873 

3.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1S7S. 
John  F.  Hartranft 1876 
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Joha  Adam»  V.-P  
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Andrew  Jackson  P  
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Andrew  Jackson  P  
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John  Qulncy  AitamsP... 
Nathan  SauYord  V.  p.... 
John  gulncy  Adam*  P... 
Richard  lluth  V.-P  
lli'iin  riav  P  
..  :uit  V.-P  
William  II.  HUM 
Fraud.  (iratniiT  V    P... 
Martin  Van  Bnn-n  P  
Klchard  M.  John.,.,,  v     ,' 

5.440 
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87,111 
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\  Martin  Van  BUT 
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IXathan  Sautord  V.  P...  j 

Jamea  O.  Blnn-y  P  
Thoniaa  Karle  V.-P  
Jamea  G.  Hlrui-v  P  
Thomas  M-irt,-  V    P.. 
Martin  Van  Hnri-i,  P  
C.  Fimn.'U  A.lams  V.  P.. 

Illr   P  

'.'.  ,  Julian  V.-P.. 
Mlllanl  Fillini.rnP  
A.  J.  Il.ui.'l.i.i,  V.-P  

John  Bell  P....             ...) 

i     i  '  (       '  V    1' 

AMlri'u  .Iiii-k  ...t,  P  
William  Wllk.ni  V.  P.... 

John  Arlaiii-*  P  

Thriina*  Pfticknry  V.-l*  
Aaron  Burr  V.-P  

KM 

Kk'hardM.JnhiKMii  V.  P 
Win.  H.  llarri-,,1,  P  
John  Tyler  V    P...    . 
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24 
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1800 
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James  K.  Polk  P  

John  Adams  V.-P  
('.  C.  Plnckocy  V.-P  

i' 
George  Clinlon  V.-P  

- 
'  'niton  V.-P  
JIIUIP*  Madison  I'  
<:.  rrv  V--1'  
•  .nrneP  

(JeoriteX.  Dallas  V.-P...  j 
Zachary  Taylor  P  t 
Hlllanl  Killmoro  V.  P...  j 
Franklin  Pirr,:    P  
Wllllnm  It.  Kim?   V.  P... 
J:,,,1,'H   I'.nrlllli.  in   I'  

1,0    lli..jkcnridgo  V.-P-. 

Abraham  Lincoln  P  
llaunibal  llainlhi  V.  P.. 

Ahraham  Lincoln  P  
Anilri-w  Julii,  .',,,  V.-P.    . 
riv»8es  H.  (Irant  P  
Soliuyler  Colfai  V.-P.... 
I'lyBaea  S.  Grant  P  
Henry  Wilson  V.-P  

n.-hnyicnV-.p... 

William  O.  Hull.-r  V.  P..  i 
1 
William  A  Cralian,  V.-P.  V 
t  .•••„,.  .1,1  p  / 
William  1..  Davlon  V  -P.  ( 
A    Ii,.i,tflas  P..  / 
]  ll.  v.  John  on  \    p 
'l  J.  C.  Mr^'lii.nrl.lir*-  p...  1 
P  j 
Oeorp  II  M.ri.-iinn  p...( 

Horatio  Sevmoiir  P  > 
t.  lllalr.Jr.,V.-P.  j 

B.  Gnu  Browo  \ 

.i|>kina  V.-P  

Edward  Everett  V.  P....  i 
Charles  O  Conor  P  j 

D.  D.  Tompkiua  V.-P  

p 
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(For  a  valuable  collection  of  documents  relative  to  the 

present  condition  of  Pennsylvania,  its  geologv,  etc..  :\- 
well  as  for  the  brief  but  eomprehen-ive  ah.-tract  i.f  its 
history  given  iibove,  tlie  writer  is  indebted  to  William  II. 
Etfle,  M.I).,  atitbor  of  the  latc-t  nml  l»\<t  /!i\l,  ,i->/  :,f  Penn- 
fiiflftuiit,  and  of  the  sketch  of  JIarrisburg  in  tin-  '  i,  i,,, 

P.*:i)IA.)  I..    I'.   ISltoCKKTT. 

I'cnnsylva'nin,  tp.  of  Mason  co.,  111.     Pop.  932. 
Pennsylvania  College,  (icttysburjr,  Pa.,  was  founded 

in  l.S.'IL',  and  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lutheran  Olmn-li. 
In  I  Mil  the-  StiUo  of  Pennsylvania  appropriated  $18,000 
to  the  institution,  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  annually 
$1000.  Jiy  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1850  one-third  of 
the  value  of  the  funds  nf  Franklin  College  of  Lancaster. 
Pa.,  wa<  transferred  to  Pennsylvania  College,  to  establish 
in  it  a  professorship  known  as  the  "  Franklin  professor- 
ship." A  preparatory  department  has  been  from  the  first 
connected  with  the  institution,  designed  to  afford  a  suit- 
able training  fur  admission  into  college.  The  control  is 
in  thu  hands  of  a  board  of  thirty-six  trustees,  which  per- 
etuate<  itself  l,v  elertions  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies. 
he  instruction  is  given  in  the  college  proper  entirely  by 
the  professors  in  the  different  departments,  who  constitute 
the  faculty  and  administer  the  government  and  discipline 
under  tho  board  of  trustees.  The  first  president  was  Rev. 
C.  I'hilip  Krauth,  D.  B.,  from  1834  to  1850,  followed  by 
Rev.  II.  I..  IJauirher.  1).  P.,  at  whoso  death,  in  18B8,  Rev. 
M.  Valentine,  D.  I).,  succeeded.  Within  the  last  few  years 
additional  advantages  have  been  provided  by  the  founding 
of  professorships  of  the  (Jcrman  language  and  literature. 
of  tho  English  language  and  literature,  and  of  the  natural 
sciences.  The  institution  possesses  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  a  laboratory  for  practical  chemistry. 
and  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy.  The  libraries  of  the  college 
and  literary  societies  contain  over  18,000  volumes.  The 
chair  of  the  English  language,  etc.,  has  been  endowed  by 
the  gift  of  $20,000  by  John  E.  (iritetf,  Ksi|..  of  Philadel- 
phia :  and  the  professorship  of  the  natural  sciences  by  the 
amount  by  the  brothers  A.  F.  and  0.  P.  Ockershausen 
of  New  York.  51.  VALENTINE. 

Pennsylvania  Dutch  (more  correctly  German)  is  not 
a  corrupt  dialect  of  Herman  formed  in  America,  nor  is  it 
akin  to  such  broken  English  as  Lelnnd  attributes  to  Euro- 
pean Qermui  in  his  /;/•.  I'IM.HIU  Hntla<l*,  but  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate Sonth-Qorman  dialect,  due  to  the  fusion  of  forms  ex- 
isting on  the  upper  Rhine  in  Rhenish  Ha\uria,  liaden, 
Darmstadt,  WtUiambM|t  Herman  Swisserland,  and  Alsace, 
and  taking  up  an  English  element,  as  English  itself  took 
up  native  words  like  hickory,  or  French  forms  like  ;i, 
tutiinu,  and  rille.  The  characteristics  of  the  dialect  may 
be  learned  from  the  excellent  poems  in  it  by  tho  late  II. 
Harbaugh,  D.  D.  (1870),  and  in  BtlOamna't  Ptmuglmia 
l»nt.-h  (1872),  both  published  by  tho  Reformed  Churoh  Pub- 
lication lioard.  Philadelphia,  Careless  sp>-:ikcrs  of  Eng- 
lish unconsciously  corrupt  their  language  with  Germanic 
idiom--,  as  in  the  use  of  ''dumb"  for  dull  or  ilupid,  and 
••  red  beet"  for  li,-,  i,  translating  tilt  rothc  rtibe,  because  in 
Gorman  a  "white"  beet  (rcef»«e  riike)  is  a  turnip. 

S.  S.  HALDEMAX. 

Pennsylvania,  University  of,  originated  as  a  char- 

ity school  1745;  founded  as  an  academy  17)11  :  incorporated 

as  a  college  17J5:  and  erected  into  a  university  ITT'.t.     The 

medical  department  was  founded  in  1705,  ami  the  law  de- 
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], ailment  1789.     In  1872  the  institution  was  located  at  tho 
junction   of  Thirty-sixth    street,   Darby    niiid.   and    l.ocu-t 
.  in  two  squares  of  abmit  sixteen  acres,  in  Wot  I'liibt- 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  having  separate  and  commodious  build- 
ings for  the  medical  hall,  for  the  university  hospital,  and 
for  the  departments  of  arts,  science,  and  Ijiw.     The  depart  - 
mcnt  of  arts,  with   13  teachers,  embraces   the  colb 
branches,  and  the  department  of  science,  with  18  tear 
those   of  architecture,    chemistry,    drawing,   engineering, 
geology,  metallurgy  and  assaying,  mineralogy,  and  min- 
ing, each  department  having  a  course  of  four  years.     (  <>n 
n,    ic  d  with  the  department  of  science  are  a  mineralogical 
cabinet  and  a  collection  of  American  fossils,  containing 
10,000  specimens.     The  law  department  has  a  cour 
two  years  and  5  professors.     The  medical  department,  with 
a  faculty  of  24  professors,  has  a  two  years'  course,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  valuable  museum  and  cabinets.   Adjoining  tho 
medical  hall  is  a  well-arranged  hospital,  having  accommo- 
dations for  nearly  200  patients,  affording  an  invaluable 
means  of  clinical  instruction.     The  various  libraries  con- 
nected with  tho  university  number  18,000  volume-.    I  a 
the  whole  number  of  professors  was  41,  other  teachers  15, 
and  students  800. 

Penn'ville,  post-v.  of  Penn  tp.,  Jay  co.,  Ind. 

Pen'ny  [Ger.  Pfennig},  an  English  coin,  first  men- 
tioned in  the  laws  of  Ina,  king  of  Wesscx,  about  695  A.  D. 
It  was  at  first  of  silver,  and  at  one  time  weighed  22i  grains 
troy,  being  the  twelfth  part  of  a  shilling,  and  designated 
by  the  letter  rf,  the  initial  of  the  Lat.  denarim,  but  its 
value  and  weight  slowly  declined.  Tho  first  copper  pence 
were  introduced  in  1797.  At  present  the  English  penny 
is  of  bronze. 

Penny  (VIRGINIA),  b.  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1826;  was 
educated  at  the  female  seminary  at  Steubenville,  0. ;  de- 
voted herself  to  tho  industrial  side  of  the  woman's  ques- 
tion, in  behalf  of  which  she  has  written  in  periodicals,  and 
has  published  Th?  Employments  of  Women,  a  Cyclopxdia 
of  Woman*  Work  (1862),  five  Hundred  Employmenti 
<i,l,i/,t,,l  I,,  \\r,,,,,,;i  (1868),  Think  and  Act,  a  Seriet  of  Ar- 
itei-tainittg  to  Men  and  Women,  Work  and  Wone» 
(1869). 

Penn  Yan  [so  called  because  originally  settled  by 
fennsylvanians  and  yoiikees],  p.-v.,  Milo  tp.,  cap.  of  Yates 
CM..  \.  Y.,  on  Northern  Central  R.  R.,  at  the  foot  of  Keuka 
Lake,  near  Seneca  Lake,  which  it  navigated  by  two  steamers ; 
has  5  churches,  2  banks,  3  newspapers,  an  academy,  a  fine 
water-power,  extensive  trade,  and  manufactures.  I'.  3488. 

Penny'backer  (ISAAC  S.),  b.  in  Shenandoah  oo.,  Va., 
in  1806  ;  studied  law,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession  ;  was  a  representative  in  Congress  1837-39  ; 
afterward  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  was  in  1845  elected  as  a  Senator  in  Congress 
for  Virginia  for  the  ensuing  term  of  six  years,  but  died 
before  the  completion  of  the  term.  D.  in  Washington  Jan. 
12,  1847. 

Pen'nypacker  (('.AM -SIIA),  b.  in  Pennsylvania.  En- 
tering tho  service  as  private  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  he  was  in  August  appointed  captain  in  the  97th  Pcnn- 
.-yhanin  volunteers,  and  in  October  major,  attaining  the 
colonelcy  of  that  regiment  in  Aug.,  1864;  served  in  the 
department  of  tho  South  to  Apr.,  isrtl :  engaged  in  opera- 
tions in  Florida  nnd  against  Charleston.  With  tho  10th 
corps,  Army  of  the  James,  he  participated  in  the  attack 
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on  Drury's  Bluff,  May,  1SIU  (thrice  wounded),  and  en- 
gaged in  operations  on  the  N.  side  of  James  River  and  in 
front  of  Petersburg  to  Sept.,  1864 ;  commanded  a  brigade 
in  the  assault  and  capture  of  Port  Harrison  (wounded)  and 
action  of  Darbytown  Road.  In  the  final  and  successful 
attack  upon  Fort  Fisher  he  led  his  brigade  with  great 
bravery,  receiving  severe  wounds  which  confined  him  to 
the  hospital  till  Apr.,  1866,  when  he  resigned,  being  mean- 
while (Feb.,  1865)  appointed  brigadier-general.  In  July, 
1866,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  34th  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A. ;  transferred  to  the  16th  regiment  in  1869 ;  brevet 
brigadier-general  for  Fort  Fisher,  and  major-general  for 
gallant  services  during  the  war. 

Pennyroy'al,  a  popular  name  for  Jfentha  pulegium,  a 
fragrant  labiate  herb  of  the  Old  World,  growing  wild  or 
cultivated  in  gardens,  and  used  in  Europe  in  domestic 
medicine  as  a  stimulant  and  carminative.  In  the  U.  S.  the 
name  is  given  to  Hedeoma  ptilegwides  (low  pennyroyal) 
and  Mentha  Canadentia  (high  pennyroyal),  both  having 
very  nearly  the  odor  of  the  English  pennyroyal.  They 
are  valuable  in  domestic  practice  as  deobstruents,  carmi- 
natives, and  diaphoretics. 

Pennyweight.     See  WEIGHTS  A.\n  MEASURES. 

Pe'no,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  Mo.    Pop.  2160. 

Penob'scot,  county  of  Central  Maine.  Area,  3350 
square  miles.  Its  N.  portion  is  covered  with  dense  forests, 
and  is  hilly  and  in  parts  mountainous.  The  S.  part  is 
well  settled,  and  contains  much  good  soil.  Live-stock, 
grain,  potatoes,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  man- 
ufactures are  important,  and  include  lumber,  carriages, 
cooperage,  harnesses,  leather,  brick,  shipping,  boots,  shoes, 
metallic  wares,  clothing,  etc.  The  noble  Penobscot  River 
traverses  the  county,  and  affords  great  water-power  as  well 
as  important  navigation  and  fisheries.  The  county  is  in- 
tersected by  the  Maine  Central,  the  Bangor  and  Piscata- 
quis,  and  the  European  and  North  American  11.  Rs.  Cap. 
Bangor.  Pop.  75,150. 

Penobscot,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Me.     P.  1418. 

Penobscot  Bay  penetrates  the  coast  of  Maine  for  30 
miles,  having  Waldo  and  Knox  cos.  on  the  W.  and  Hancock 
co.  on  the  E.  Its  deep  waters  abound  in  islands  and  good 
harbors ;  principal  tributary,  Penobscot  River. 

Penobscot  River,  the  longest  and  largest  river  of 
Maine,  and  the  most  important  navigable  stream  in  the 
New  England  States,  rises  in  Somerset  co.,  near  the  Canada 
lino,  flows  E.  into  Chesuncook  Lake,  thenee  S.  E.  to  its 
union  with  the  Mattawamkeag,  having  12  miles  above 
united  in  the  town  of  Medway  with  tha  Seboois  or  E. 
branch  of  the  Penobscot.  Afterwards  its  course  is  S.  by 
W.  to  Penobscot  Bay.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to 
liangor,  60  miles,  where  the  tide  rises  17  feet.  Above  this 
point  small  steamers  run  for  many  miles.  Its  upper  waters 
afford  valuable  motive-power,  and  great  numbers  of  logs 
are  floated  from  the  forests  of  Northern  Maine  to  Bangor, 
and  then  sawed  for  lumber.  Its  length  is  300  miles.  The 
valley  of  the  Penobscot  has  an  area  of  8200  square  miles. 
The  mean  outflow  of  water  is  given  as  146,250  cubic  feet 
per  minute.  Its  enormous  motive-power  is  only  in  small 
part  utilized.  It  is  the  most  important  salmon-stream  in 
the  U.  S.,  its  product  excelling  in  value  and  quality  of 
fish,  though  not  in  quantity,  that  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Penobscots,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Maine,  residing 
upon  an  island  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  Oldtown, 
8  miles  N.  of  Bangor.  They  belong  to  the  Abenaquis 
branch  of  the  Algonkin  family,  being  nearly  related  to  the 
Passamaquoddies  (of  whom  about  500  remain  on  Passa- 
maquoddy  Bay),  and  to  the  Micmacs  and  Malaseets  (or 
Malecites)  of  New  Brunswick.  By  early  French  writers 
they  were  called  Etechemins.  They  were  allies  of  the 
colonists  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  were  re- 
warded by  the  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of 
Penobscot  River,  most  of  which  they  have  sold  piecemeal. 
They  are  Roman  Catholics,  have  a  church,  several  schools, 
and  some  devotional  works  in  their  language  which  were 
prepared  by  Rev.  Eugene  Vetromile,  S.  J.,  and  possess  a 
fund  of  more  than  850,000,  administered  by  the  State  au- 
thorities. They  have  established  an  elective  government, 
and  number  about  500. 

Penobs'quis,  p.-v.  of  Kings  co.,  N.  B.,  on  European 
and  North  American  Railway,  51  miles  from  St.  John,  has 
extensive  saltworks  and  some  paper-mills.  P.  about  400. 

Pen'rith,  town  of  England,  county  of  Cumberland,  is 
beautifully  situated  and  well  built,  and  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods.  Pop.  7189. 

Pensaco'la,  city,  cap.  of  Escambia  co.,  Fla.,  on  Pen- 
sacola  Bay.  10  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  64  miles 
E.  of  Mobile,  southern  terminus  of  Pensacola  and  Louis- 
ville R.  R.,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  with  21  feet  of  water 


on  the  bar,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
during  the  Spanish  and  English  government  of  Florida. 
It  has  a  navy-yard  and  forts,  and  was  the  scene  of  im- 
portant military  and  naval  operations  during  the  war  of 
the  rebellion.  The  ruins  of  the  old  Spanish  fortresses  San 
Miguel  and  San  Bernardo  are  a  short  distance  to  the  rear 
of  the  city.  Pensacola  has  5  churches,  2  newspapers,  sev- 
eral schools,  a  custom-house,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
lumber.  The  climate  is  usually  healthy,  but  subject  to 
occasional  visitations  of  yellow  fever.  P.  3347. 

Pensacola,  tp.  of  Yanccy  co.,  N.  C.     Pop.  319. 

Pensacola  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at 
the  W.  extremity  of  Florida,  extending  inland  N.  E.  about 
35  miles,  affording  a  deep,  capacious,  and  commodious 
harbor.  It  is  divided  into  Escambia  Bay  on  the  W.  and 
the  Bay  of  Santa  Maria  de  Galvez  on  the  E.,  and  receives 
Escambia,  Black  Water,  and  Yellow  Water  rivers.  The 
entrance  is  1  mile  wide  between  Santa  Rosa  Island,  on  the 
E.  defended  by  Fort  Pickens,  and  the  entrance  point  of 
the  mainland  on  the  W.,  on  which  stands  Fort  McRec. 
Less  than  2  miles  N.  of  the  latter  stands  the  old  Spanish 
fort  of  San  Carlos  de  Barrancas,  and  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  a  naval  hospital,  extensive  barracks,  and  a  light- 
house, while  a  short  distance  N.  E.  is  the  navy-yard,  which 
was  surrendered  to  the  Florida  militia  Jan.  12,  1861,  but 
recovered  by  the  Federal  forces,  after  sharp  engagements, 
early  in  186'2. 

Pensau'kee,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Oconto  co.,  Wis.    P.  777. 

Pen'sions  [Lat.  pensio,  "payment"],  allowances  of 
money,  generally  in  fixed  amounts  and  annual  payments, 
made  by  the  government  to  certain  individuals  or  to  their 
families  and  representatives,  in  consideration  of  some 
public  services  performed  or  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  them.  In  Great  Britain  pensions  are  conferred 
upon  the  judges  of  the  higher  courts  and  upon  many  other 
civil  officers  who  have  performed  their  duties  for  a  specified 
number  of  years  and  then  resigned  their  active  functions. 
They  are  also  frequently  granted  to  distinguished  and 
meritorious  authors,  strtists.  scientific  men,  inventors,  and 
the  like,  or  to  their  widows  or  families,  for  the  purpose  of 
rewarding  personal  merit  and  of  encouraging  literature, 
art,  and  science.  The  policy  of  the  U.  S.  government  has 
confined  the  bestowment  of  pensions  to  the  officers  and 
privates  who  have  served  in  the  army  or  navy  during  the 
wars  in  which  the  country  has  been  engaged,  or  who  have 
been  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  while  in  active  service, 
and  to  their  widows,  children,  and  other  dependent  rela- 
tives. In  distributing  its  bounty  among  these  military 
classes,  Congress  has  exercised  a  liberality  unsurpas.-cil, 
and  indeed  unequalled,  by  any  other  modern  nation.  The 
provisions  of  the  existing  laws  which  determine  the  various 
classes  of  the  national  beneficiaries  and  the  amounts  of 
their  respective  pensions,  and  which  are  too  numerous  and 
complicated  to  be  quoted,  are  contained  in  the  U.  ti.  Ken. 
Slat.  (%$  4692-4791).  Jons  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Pentac'rinus  [Gr.  vim,"  five," and «ptVo>>,  "  lily  "],  an 
interesting  genus  of  E.VCRINITES  (which  sec)  remarkable  as 
containing,  besides  many  fossil  species,  the  P.  caput  me- 
diate, long  considered  to  be  the  only  species  of  living  en- 
orinite,  but  several  others  are  now  known. 

Pen'tateuch  [from  vi\nt,  "  five,"  and  reC^o?,  "  book  "], 
the  collective  name  of  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament— Genesis.  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deu- 
teronomy. It  originated  from  the  Greek  translators  and 
Fathers;  the  Jews  themselves  called  this  division  of  their 
sacred  book  ToraK,  "the  Law."  (See  BIDI.K.) 

Pentathion'ic  Acid,  one  of  the  sulphur-acids,  formed, 
like  common  sulphuric  acid,  by  combination  of  sulphur, 
oxygen,  and  water.  It  is  HjO.SsOs.  It  was  discovered 
by  Wackenroder,  and  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  sul- 
phohydrie  acid  and  sulphurous  monohydrate,  5(H2O.S02J 
+  5H2S  =  H2O.S505  +  9H20  +  85.  In  liquid  form  it  is  in- 
odorous ;  with  care  may  be  concentrated,  but  when  more 
highly  heated  decomposes  into  S,S02,H2S  and  H2O.SOs. 
Its  salts  are  almost  all  soluble,  that  of  baryta  even  in  al- 
cohol, and  crystallizing  therefrom  in  square  prisms. 

II.  WURTZ. 

Pen'tecost  [Gr.n-emjKoanj,  "fiftieth"],  one  of  the  three 
principal  festivals  of  the  Jews,  celebrated  on  the  fiftieth 
day  after  the  Passover.  It  was  originally  called  the 
"Feast  of  Weeks,"  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  harvest- 
time,  was  characterized  by  the  offering,  as  "  first  fruits," 
of  two  loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from  new  grain,  and 
was  a  period  of  liberality  to  the  poor.  In  modern  times 
the  Jewish  festival  of  the  Pentecost  lasts  two  days,  and  the 
anniversary  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai  has  been 
combined  with  the  earlier  festival.  In  the  Christian 
churches  the  word  Pentecost  has  a  different  meaning,  de- 
rived from  the  occurrences  related  in  Acts  ii. — viz.  the  do- 
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scent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  infant  Church  ten  day 

a  fie  I'   I  lie  A-cellsioll,  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  the  coii  ver-n  HI 

of   :;OIMI    persons.      In    the    lingli.-h    Church,    Pentecost   is 
known    iis    Whitsunday  or  Whitsuntide,  from    the   white 
garments  formerly  worn  by  candidates  |,,r  baptism. 
Pcnthievre',de(PiKi(RK  PIIII.IIM-K.IKAX  MARIE n'On- 

,f.  ,..  ,,    of  the   Prince  de  Joinville.   b.    Nov.  4, 

IM.'i.  Me  went  through,  with  the  aid  of  a  tutor,  the  cmir-c 
Of  study  of  the  College  of  (Edinburgh  before  reaching  the 
age  of  "fifteen.  Mis  predilections  pointed  .-trough  to  tlie 
naval  service,  and  in  Sept.,  l.Mil,  the  prince,  with  p. 
sion  of  the  American  government,  placed  him  in  the  I.  S. 
.Naval  School,  then  at  Newport,  where  ho  had  the  rank  of 
;  cadet.  Kxcccdingly  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  and  popular  with  his  fellow-cadets,  he  received  tho 
commission  of  midshipman  in  1st',:!,  ensign  the  MUIIC  var. 
cutenaiit  in  1MII,  during  which  time  he  made  a  criii-c 
in  the  Cull'  of  Mexico,  and  took  there  a,  fever  from  which 
his  life  was  harcl\  preserved.  Political  reasons  constrained 
his  reluctant  re.-igiiatioii  from  the  service  of  the  I'.  S.  Ho 

then  entered  the  I'ortiigu service,  in  which  he  remained 

two  years.  Hi-  siih-cqitent  extensive  travels  by  sea  and 
hind  include  a  voyage  around  the  world  and  a  revisiting 
of  the  U.S.  (at  New  Orleans).  Since  the  return  of  his 
family  to  France  lie  has  found  his  chosen  sphere  of  duty 
as  a  naval  officer  in  the  service  of  his  native  country. 

Pent'laml  Frith,  a  channel  connecting  the  Atlantic 
with  the  (ierman  Ocean,  and  separating  the  <  irkney  Islands 
from  Scotland,  is  17  miles  long,  from  6  to  8  miles  broad, 
and  annually  passed  through  by  about  4000  vessels,  though 
it  is  very  difficult  to  navigate. 

Pent'water,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Occana  co.,  Mich.,  at  the 
terminus  of  the  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  11.  R., 
on  Lake  Michigan,  has  2  churches,  1  bank.  1  newspaper, 
'lid  shingle  mills.  1  foundry,  and  4  hotels.  Its  deep 
harbor  affords  excellent  dockage.  Pop.  of  v.  1294;  of  tp. 
Ml  I.  AMOS  DitKssEii,  Ju.,  ED.  '•  NEWS." 

Pennm'bra.    Sec  ECLIPSE. 

Pen'za,  government  of  European  Russia,  lies  around 
tho  rivers  Mok-ha  and  Soora.  and  comprises  an  area  of 
1  I.7US  square  m  lies,  with  I.l!i7,o'.'.'l  inhabitants.  The  ground 
is  mostly  level  and  somewhat  elevated,  and  the  soil  very 
fertile.  Corn,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  and  beetroots  are 
I:  splendid  forests,  of  oak  trees  cover  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  country.  Besides  agriculture,  the  principal 
branch  of  industry,  manufactures  of  linen  stuffs,  spirits, 
jrla^s.  and  beetroot-sugar  are  carried  on. 

Penza,  town  of  Kuropean  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  tho  same  name,  is  finely  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Soora,  and  contains  a  large  park  and  many  beautiful 
promenades  and  gardens.  It  has  many  educational  and 
benevolent  institutions,  some  manufactures,  and  an  active 
trade  in  corn  and  timber.  P.  about  28,000. 

Penzance',  town  of  England,  county  of  Cornwall,  on 
Mount's  Hay,  is  well  built  and  beautifully  situated.  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  woollens  and  cloth,  and  an  ac- 
tive trade  in  flax,  hemp,  timber,  corn.  iron,  and  coal.  The 
mild  climate  and  the  beauty  of  tho  surroundings  attract  a 
great  number  of  visitors.  Pop,  10,406. 

Pe'onage  [Sp.  peo»,  a  "foot-soldier,"  the  pawn  in 
,  a  kind  of  slavery  in  Mexico  whose  first  subjects 
were  the  conquered  A/.tees,  who  were  compelled  to  a  kind 
of  serfdom  in  the  mines.  This  was  long  since  formally 
abolished  except  for  criminals  and  debtors.  Even  the 
form  of  peonage  has  been  from  time  to  time  forbidden  by 
law.  hut  it  has  still  been  kept  up  in  some  districts. 

Peo'ria,  county  of  Central  Illinois.  Area,  580  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  Illinois  Kiver  and 
Lake  Peoria.  It  is  undulating,  fertile,  and  contains  valu- 
able ileposits  of  coal.  Live-stock  and  grain  are  leading 
products.  The  county  is  traversed  by  various  railroads. 
Cap.  Peoria.  Pop.  47,.>7u. 

Peoria,  city,  cap.  of  Peoria  co.,  HI.,  on  W.  bank  of 
Illinois  Kiver  (here  called,  from  its  width,  Lake  Peoria), 
70  miles  N.  of  Springfield:  is  connected  with  St.  Louis  by 
lines  of  river  steamers,  and  with  Chicago  and  Lake  Mich- 
igan by  the  Michigan  Canal;  is  the  point  of  junction  of 
nine  railroads,  has  large  manufacturing  interests,  and  is 
the  centre  of  an  cxten-h  <•  distributing-trade.  First  made 
the  site  of  a  trading-post  by  La  Salic  in  !I!M>,  Peoria  was 
an  important  point  of  the  route  between  the  French  settle- 
ments in  Canada  and  those  in  Louisiana,  hut  its  perma- 
nent settlement  dates  only  from  1819.  It  is  handsomely 
situated  on  high  ground,  surrounded  by  bluffs,  is  regularly 
laid  out  and  well  built,  has  5  daily  and  5  weekly  news- 
papers, C  banks,  and  28  churches.  Iron -works  constitute 
a  lea, ling  iiidu-'try.  Pop.  22,s.|'.i. 

Peoria,  a  v.  of  Butler  tp.,  Miami  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  119. 

Peoria,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  CO.,  Kan.     P.  1160. 


Peoria,  post-v.  of  Mill  co.,  Tex.     Pop.  2::t. 

Peoria  Indians,  a  tribe  of  aborigines  once  inhabit 
ing  Illinois.    In  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Pontioc  in  17i>'.' 
the   northern   tribes   fell   upon    and   almost   cxtcrininati  <l 
them  and  the  neighboring   lllinoi.  tribe..     In  I x.'!2  their 
remnant  \MI<  i  enm\  ••<!  to  Kansas,  and  in  1st!  7  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  where  they  are   prosperous,  though   \ery  few  in 
number.     They  are  confederated  with  the  \\  ca-,  Ka.-kas 
kias,  and  »i 

Peoria  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  Illinois  River,  has 
Peoria  oo.,  111.,  mi  the  W.  and  \Vondfonl  anil  Tazewcll 
cos.  on  the  K.  It  is  !.'•_>  miles  long,  :i  miles  in  maximum 
breadth,  and  is  vcrv  deep.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  in  win- 
ter yields  a  large  amount  of  ice  for  market. 

Peotonc,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Will  co.,  111.     Pop.  121.1. 

Peperi'no,  a  geological  term  applied  to  a  certain  kind 
of  volcanic  rock  formed  by  the  cementing  together  of  sand, 
ashes,  cinders,  etc.,  is  dem  cd  from  the  I  taliiin  /.- /.-  :  "  |"  | 
per"),  and  refers  to  the  peculiar  color  of  the  substance. 
It  is  distinguished  from  ordinary  tufa  less  by  color,  how- 
ever, than  by  text  lire  and  cnmpo-i!  ion.  the  grain  being  much 
•T  anil  more  irregular,  and  composed  of  fragmentary 
and  varied  materials,  so  as  to  be  almost  a  breccia  ;  it  is  also 
generally  considerably  harder  than  tufa,  the  grain  of  which 
is  finer  and  almost  homogeneous  in  composition. 

Pep'in,  county  of  W.  Wisconsin,  bounded  S.  W.  by  the 
MisM-si|i]ii  Kiver  (Lake  Pepin),  and  E.  partly  by  Chippe 
wa  Kiver.  iiiare  miles.  It  is  somewhat  un- 

even, and  has  a  fertile  soil  well  adapted  to  grain-culture. 
Cap.  Durand.     Pop.  4659. 

Pepin,  v.  of  Glasgow  tp.,  Wabashaw  co.,  Minn.    P.  336. 

Pepin,  nost-v.  and  tp.,  Pepin  eo.,  Wis.,  on  Chippcwa 
River  and  Lake  Pepin.  Pop.  1)56. 

Pepin,  Lake,  an  expansion  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
27  miles  long  and  from  -  to  .'',  miles  wide,  having  Pierce 
and  Pepin  cos..  Wis..  on  the  N.  E.,  and  (Joodhue  and  Wa- 
bashaw cos.,  Minn.,  on  the  S.  W.  It  is  surrounded  with 
rocky  ramparts  of  pictures. pie  and  inspiring  appearance. 
The  lake  is  not  very  deep,  and  affords  a  good  supply  of  fish. 

Pepin  le  Brer,  b.  in  714,  son  of  Charles  Muriel  and 
father  of  Charlemagne;  became  in  741  major-domus  of 
Neustria  and  Burgundy  under  Childerio  III.,  a  fain>><>it. 
and  in  747  succeeded  his  brother  Carloman  as  major-domus 
of  Austrasia  and  the  Rhine  country,  including  Thuringia 
and  Suabia.  In  749  he  defeated  the  Bavarians,  and  in 
752  was  crowned  king  of  the  Franks  by  St.  Boniface  by 
authority  of  Pope  Zachary  ;  conquered  Septimania  from 
the  Saracens  752—760;  was  again  crowned  by  Pope  Sie 
phcn  III.  754  ;  broke  the  power  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy 
754-756,  and  gave  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  Pen- 
tapolis  to  the  Holy  See,  the  origin  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  popes ;  overcame  the  Saxons  757 ;  took  Xarbonne 
from  the  Saracens  759;  waged  a  stubborn  war  with  Uuai- 
far,  duke  of  Aquitania,  760-768,  and  in  the  latter  year 
procured  the  assassination  of  his  valorous  enemy.  D. 
Sept.,  768.  His  title,  Le  Brtf  (the  "  short "),  was  given  on 
account  of  his  small  stature. 

Pepin  of  Heristal,  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  line 
of  Frankish  kings,  a  grandson  of  Pepin  von  Landen,  mayor 
of  the  palace  in  Austrasia;  became  duke  of  the  Austra- 
sian  Franks  680,  and  in  687,  by  the  battle  of  Testry,  con- 
quered Burgundy  and  Neustria,  and  afterwards  subdued 
the  Frisians  and  ravaged  Suabia.  D.  Dec.  16,  714  A.  n. 
He  never  assumed  the  royal  title,  hut  exercised  sovereign 
power  in  the  name  of  four  successive  Merovingian  faiufniit 
kings.  Charles  Martel  was  his  natural  son. 

Pe'poli  (CARLO).  COI-NT.  b.  in  1801  at  Bologna,  where 
he  was  educated,  and  where  he  still  lives.  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provisory  government  of  1831,  and  on  its  fall 
emigrated  first  to  Switzerland,  then  to  France,  and  finally 
to  England,  where  he  lectured  on  the  fine  arts  in  Italy,  and 
wrote  the  libretto  for  /  Purilani.  In  ixn'.l  he  was  ap- 
pointed ]irole--or  of  Italian  literature  in  the  London 
vcrsity,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his  return  to  Italy  in  IMS, 
when  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  pontifical  army. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  on  its 
overthrow  by  the  French  again  retired  to  England,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  literature  till  1 S59,  when  he  once  more 
returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  soon  after  appointed 
senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Pep'per  [Lat.jnj.rr]  is  a  climbing  shrub,  with  a  smooth, 
woody  stem  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  long,  with  leathery, 
ovate  leaves,  nnd,  opposite  to  each  leaf,  a  solitary  spike 
with  hermaphrodite  dowers,  and  fruits  of  the  size  of  a  pea 
and  bright  red  when  ripe.  The  common  or  black  pepper  is 
a  native  of  the  Kast  Indies  hut  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  most  tropical  countries.  It  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  highly  appreciated  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  a 
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pound  of  pepper  was  considered  a  royal  present.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  most  common  spices. 

Pep'per  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug. 
21,  1843;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
1861;  became  professor  of  clinical  medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital and  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  president  of  the  Pathological  Society,  and 
director  of  the  biological  department  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences. 

Pep'perell,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  on 
the  Nashua  Ilivcr  and  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  R.  R., 
has  4  paper,  5  grist,  and  3  saw  mills,  4  churches,  and  a  fine 
town-hall.  Pop.  1842. 

Pepperell  (Sir  WILLIAM),  BART.,  b.  at  Kittery  Point, 
Me.,  June  27, 1696,  of  Welsh  descent,  was  the  son  of  a  fish- 
erman ;  became  a  merchant  and  a  distinguished  Indian 
fighter;  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  council  1727- 
59;  became  chief-justice  of  the  common  pleas  court  1730; 
captured  Louisburg  1745;  was  made  a  baronet  1746;  a 
colonel  of  the  British  army  1749;  major-general  1755; 
lieutenant-general  1759;  was  acting  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts 1756-58.  D.  at  Kittery,  Me.,  July  6,  1759. — W. 
P.  SPAIIHAWK,  his  grandson,  took  his  name,  title,  and  his 
great  estates  in  1774,  but  lost  everything  in  consequence 
of  his  Tory  principles  in  1778.  D.  in  London  Deo.  17, 1816. 

Pepperidge.     See  BLACK  GITM. 

Pep'permint,  the  Mentha  pinerita,  a  well-known  labi- 
ate herb,  a  native  of  the  Old  World,  but  completely  natu- 
ralized in  the  New.  This  plant  and  its  essential  oil  are 
extensively  used  in  confectionery,  and  in  medicine  as  a 
carminative  and  to  conceal  the  flavor  of  nauseous  drugs. 
Peppermint  is  extensively  cultivated  in  St.  Joseph  co., 
Mich.,  and  in  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  is  the  great 
sent  of  the  distillation  of  oil  of  peppermint  in  the  U.  S. 
Great  quantities  are  produced  here,  and  the  business  is  in 
good  seasons  a  very  lucrative  one. 

Pep'perville,  tp.  of  Butler  co.,  Neb.     Pop.  197. 

Pep'sine  [Gr.  n-e'i/a?,  "digestion"],  an  active  principle 
of  the  gastric  juice,  precipitated  by  alcohol  or  lead-acetate. 
It  has  never  yet  been  perfectly  isolated,  but  is  known  to  bo 
one  of  the  albuminoids  or  nitrogenous  organic  substances. 
Substances  called  pepsine,  and  usually  containing  more  or 
less  of  the  active  principle,  arc  often  prescribed  in  dyspepsia, 
for  the  relief  of  the  irritated  stomach;  and  no  doubt  in 
well-selected  cases  the  prescription  is  a  useful  one. 

Pe'pnsch  (.TOHANS  CHRISTOPII),  b.  at  Berlin  in  1667; 
was  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Brandenburg  when  in  1698 
he  wentto  London.  Here  hefoundcd  in  1710the  Academy 
of  Ancient  Music,  arranged  the  music  to  the  Ileijijnr'a 
Opera,  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Harmony  in  1731,  and  d.  July 
20, 1752. 

Pepys  (SAMUEL),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  Feb.  23, 1633,  the  son  of 
a  London  tailor;  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Cain- 
bridge;  became  a  Roundhead,  but  turned  royalist  under 
Monk,  and  was  made  secretary  to  the  generals  of  the  fleet ; 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  acts  of  the  navy  1661),  and  bad 
other  important  offices  in  connection  with  the  admiralty, 
for  he  had  good  talents  for  business.  He  was  (1673-79) 
secretary  for  the  affairs  of  the  navy  ;  was  imprisoned  1679 
-80  for  alleged  complicity  in  the  popish  plot;  was  after- 
wards the  secretary  to  the  admiralty  until  1689;  president 
of  the  Royal  Society  1684-86,  and  was  in  1690  imprisoned 
fur  a  time  as  a  Jacobite.  D.  at  London  May  20,  1703. 
Pepys's  l>ianj,  kept  in  shorthand  (1660-69),  has  been  often 
imperfectly  reprinted  since  1825,  when  Lord  Braybrooke's 
very  imperfect  edition  appeared.  Bonn's  ed.  (4  vols.)  is 
very  generally  accessible,  but  that  of  Mynors  Bright  (1875) 
is  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory.  This  work  is  instructive 
and  entertaining,  giving  us  a  valuable  insight  into  the  every- 
day life  of  the  times  of  the  later  Stuarts.  His  Memoirs  of 
tlie  Royal  Jfnry  (1690),  Portugal  History  (1677),  and  other 
writings  are  of  some  value.  He  was  an  industrious  col- 
lector of  ballads,  a  dabbler  in  the  various  sciences  and  the 
fine  arts,  and  founder  of  the  Pepysian  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

Pequan'nock,  tp.  of  Morris  co.,  N.  J.     Pop.  1534. 
Pequea',  post-v.  and  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.,  on  the 
Conestoga  River.     Pop.  1276. 

Pe'quods,  or  Pequots,  a  tribe  of  Algonkin  Indians 
of  Eastern  Connecticut,  nearly  related  to  the  Mohegans, 
whom  the  early  colonists  nearly  exterminated  in  the  "  Pe- 
quot  war  "  of  1637.  (See  MASON,  JOHN.)  The  remnants 
were  scattered  among  the  neighboring  tribes,  but  a  few 
were  afterwards  gathered  into  bands  in  the  towns  of  Led- 
yard  and  North  Stonington,  where  about  50  still  remain. 
The  others  went  to  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Brotherton 
Indians,  and  are  now  at  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Pe'ra  [Gr.  Trepav,  "beyond"],  a  suburb  of  Constanti- 
nople, beyond  (N.  of)  the  Golden  Horn,  over  against  the 
old  Stamboul,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  floating 
bridge.  It  crowns  a  bold  promontory,  and  is  the  diplo- 
matic and  Frankish  quarter  of  the  Turkish  metropolis. 
The  name  appears  in  the  Chronagraptiia  (lib.  xvi.)  of 
Malalas,  a  Byzantine  historian  of  the  sixth  century. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Perse'a  [Gr.  Il.-pata,  from  irepav,  "beyond"],  the  name 
of  several  districts  lying  beyond  a  river,  strait,  or  sea,  but 
used  especially  of  that  part  of  Trans-Jordanic  Palestine 
which  extended  from  Pella  on  the  N.  to  Machajrus  on 
the  S.,  and  from  Philadelphia  on  the  E.  to  the  Jordan 
on  the  W.  These  were  its  boundaries  as  given  by  Jo- 
sephus  in  his  De  ftcl/o  Jiidaico,  iii.  3,  3.  It  is  there  de- 
scribed as  generally  wild  and  rugged,  though  well  watered 
by  streams  and  fountains,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  very 
fertile.  The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Palestine  beyond  the  Jordan.  (See  Reland,  Palwtiiia 
Iltustrata,  p.  197.)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Peramel'idae  \Peramelet,  from  Gr.  ir^po,  "pouch;" 
Lat.  melr.s,  "  badger  "],  a  family  of  marsupials  of  the  order 
Syndactyla  and  section  Entomophaga,  distinguished  by 
the  elongated  snout  and  slender  legs.  Teeth  of  three  kinds 
and  in  large  number  arc  developed — viz.  M.  j,  P.  M.  |, 
C.  J,  I.  §~  J  X  2 ;  the  true  molars  have  transverse  crowns  ; 
the  third  premolars  only  have  deciduous  predecessors ; 
premolars  compressed;  canines  and  incisors  small;  the 
stomach  ia  simple;  a  moderately  long  intestinal  caacum  is 
developed  ;  the  legs  are  slender  and  the  toes  in  incomplete 
number  (/.  e.  less  than  five),  and  provided  with  well-de- 
veloped claws  ;  as  to  the  rest,  they  differ  much  in  the  de- 
velopment of  their  feet.  (1)  In  the  typical  species  (Per- 
amelinie)  the  anterior  feet  have  the  three  middle  toes  well 
developed,  while  the  external  are  rudimentary  ;  (2)  in  an 
aberrant  type  (Clueropodina?)  the  digits  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  anterior  feet  have  only  two  well-de- 
veloped toes,  and  these  offer  in  combination  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  a  hog  (a  circumstance  which  has  ob- 
tained the  name  for  the  genus — viz.  dun-opus — i.e.  xoTpo?, 
"  hog,"  and  iroiif,  "  foot ") ;  they  are  sustained  by  very  long 
metatarsals,  and  correspond  with  the  largest  digits  of  the 
feet  of  Paramelinse,  but  their  claws  arc  shorter  than  those 
of  that  group :  a  small-clawed  tubercle  developed  at  the 
external  base  of  the  metacarpal  represents  the  third  digit. 
All  the  species  are  of  inconsiderable  size,  and  are  confined 
to  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Guiana.  They  appear 
in  those  countries  to  replace  in  the  economy  of  nature  the 
insectivorous  mammals  of  other  regions.  (For  illustration 
see  BANDICOOT.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Per  Cap'ita  [Lat.],  in  law,  a  technical  term  originally 
of  the  Roman  law,  transferred  to  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can, and  used  in  the  statement  of  those  rules  which  regu- 
late the  succession  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  owner. 
Whenever  the  heirs  and  next  of  kin  of  the  deceased,  in 
whatever  degree  of  relationship  they  may  be,  inherit  his 
lands  or  succeed  to  his  personalty  as  individuals  in  equal 
shares,  they  are  said  to  take  per  capita — that  is,  by  the 
heads.  Thus,  if  the  intestate  had  originally  three  sons, 
two  of  whom  are  living,  and  the  other  has  died  leaving 
four  children,  and  the  whole  estate  is  divided  into  six 
equal  parts,  one  for  each  child  and  grandchild,  the  succes- 
sion thereto  would  \teper  capita.  Also,  if  all  the  three  sons 
have  died,  the  first  leaving  two  children,  the  second  three, 
and  the  third  four,  and  the  property  is  distributed  share 
and  share  alike  among  these  nine  grandchildren,  the  same 
phrase  would  designate  the  mode  of  division.  A  like  rule 
applies  in  the  case  of  collateral  kindred.  If  the  relatives 
of  the  intestate  entitled  to  his  estate  are  certain  surviving 
brothers  and  sisters  and  the  children  of  other  deceased 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  they  all  participate  equally  in 
the  property,  real  or  personal,  they  would  take  per  capita. 
In  what  instances  the  descent  of  lands  to  heirs  and  the 
distribution  of  personalty  among  the  next  of  kin  follows 
the  mode  thus  described  is  determined  by  statute,  and 
there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  statutory  rules  established 
by  the  several  States.  Succession  per  capita  is  opposed  to 
that  per  ttirpei.  (See  PER  STIRPES.) 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Perc6  [so  called  from  the  Pierced  Rocks  in  the  sea  near 
by],  post-v.,  cap.  of  Gaspe  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  500  miles  below  Quebec.  It  has  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  and  a  thriving  cod  fishery.  P.  about  300. 

Percep'tion  [Lat.  per,  "through,"  and  capio,  "to 
take"],  the  act  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  external  ob- 
jects through  or  by  means  of  the  organs  of  sense,  or  of 
internal  states  and  conditions  by  means  of  consciousness 
or  intuition.  It  also  signifies  the  result  of  such  act.  Ap- 
plication has  been  made  of  this  term  to  signify  cognition 
or  thinking  in  general,  including  all  the  theoretical  powers 
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— sensation,  representation,  inference,  anil  intuition.     In  ' 

flii-'  .-fuse  perception  aii't   volition  would   include  all  the 
powers  "I"  tin-  mind.      It  is  limited  by  ninny  writers  to  ex-  i 
tornal  perception  liy  means  of  the  senses,  and  the  higher 
activities  of  reason  and  reflection  arc  regarded  a-  modifo-d 
lion.     The  pre-eiicc  nf  infcrcn r  judg nt  in  each 

:i    t  nl'  --cn-e  perception  has  been  pointed  nut  by  Keid,  Kiillt, 

r'ichte.  and  Hegel.  Krasmus  I)arwin  made  voliticui  an 
e--cntial  element  of  higher  perception — the  association 
ul  ideas.  In  -.1  far  as  attention  underlies  ]>vruo|)tion,  the 

ng  inllnci f  the  will  is  obvious. 

I  In-  doctrine  of  the  intervention  nf  images  ari-ing  from 

effluxes  t'riim  sense-objects  h:l--  played  :i  great  roll!  ill  till' 
hi-tory  "f  philosophy.  Kmpcdocles  (.''IMI  n.  r.)  first  ad- 
vanced tliis  theory,  explaining  sense-perception  through 
elllnxo-  :m<l  [MM  I--,  hitarpenetration  anil  mixture  of  elements 
arising  through  (In-  -ame:  etllnxes  of  tin-  ami  water  to  and 
from  tin-  »jm  eon-t  it-Xing  -ight  :  of  nir  into  thi'  oars,  pro- 
ducing sound:  smell  :ui<l  ta-te  being  similarly  caused. 
lion  of  the  elements  of  things  was  held  to  bo  by 
mean  'iii'liirr  clcmonl-  in  ourselves.  \na\a- 

ii.  f.)  took  notice  of  the  principle  of  contrast  in 

I  lion,  nml  helil  that  like  is  not  known  by  like,  but  by 
unlike,  thus  repudiating  the  principle  of  identity  a*  sot  up 
by  I'impedoclfs,  and  explaining  perception  through  differ- 
ence. The  alomi-ts  l.cucippii-  aii.1  Democritus  (  ll'iO  ii.  r.), 
'it  tlie  doctrine  of  ellluxcs  modified  to  suit  thoir  doc- 
trine of  atoms.  Atoms  impinge  on  our  senses  and  pro- 
diii-t'  'linage-.  The-c  t  hinkors  also  distinguished  between 
oli-cure  perception  (ITICOTII)) — i'.  n.  through  the  organs  of 
and  clear  perception  (yi/ijo-iij),  through  investiga- 
tion. The  doctrine  of  effluxes  appears  again  with  Kpicu- 
rusi;'.  II  270B.C.}.  Sen-e  perceptions  are  mental  images 
coming  from  the  sin-fifes  of  things  by  efflux.  Plato  ( 427- 
.'',(7)  (minted  out  the  existence  of  inference  in  all  sense-  | 
pereepiioii,  and  showed  it  to  bo  necessary  to  reconcile  the 
contradictory  predicates  which  inhere  in  sense-objects  by  , 

<i  of  their  relativity,  lie  found  a  higher  form  of  per-  I 
ception  iii  the  cognition  of  idea-,  which  constitute  the  true  j 
in  and  for  ii  ;>tion  deals  with  the  changing 

ami    variable.      \  1-322  B.C.)  held  that  M 

|ii-rcc|ition  (aiffflijais)  is  the  result  of  qualities  which  exist 
potentially  in  the  objects  perceived,  and  actually  in  the 
perceiving  subject.      The  seeing  of  colors,  for  example, 
i  (lie  activity  of  the  medium  of  vision  (air  or 
In  the   acti\e   reason  (you?  iroiirriiw),  which  is  the 
highest  potenco  of  the  soul,  will  and  perception  are  one; 
it  i-  creative  and  cognitive  in  one.    The  Peripatetic  Strato 
(288  n. '  .)  made  this   higher  perception  to  be  only  a  modi 

lication  of  the  Inner,  and  ill  thi-  direction  the  Stoics  tended, 

their  prevalent  doctrine  being  that  sense-perception  is  the 
origin  and  criterion  of  all  perception.  St.  Augustine, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Moister  Kekhart  held  the  doctrine 
of  effluxes  and  images  which  were  taken  up  into  the  soul 
through  the  senses.  Hut,  with  Aristotle,  they  distinguished  j 
from  this  the  higher  perception  through  the  active  reason,  | 
which  gives  us  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  Descartes 
il.v.n;  loJO)  laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between 
e  perceptions,  making  the  former  cogni- 
zant of  eternal  truths  existing  only  in  the  mind,  and  the 
latter  cognizant  of  external  things  and  their  affec- 
tions. He  separated  soul  from  body  so  sharply  that  he 
(breed  t  i  explain  their  connection  (in  volition  and 
perception)  by  divine  interference.  Oculincx  tried 
to  explain  the  same  by  the  doctrine  of  occasionalism, 
holding  that  through  (iod's  power  our  psychical  activity  is 
tran-muted  into  corporeal,  and  the  latter  into  the  former. 
MeJebranohe  unfolded  this  into  the  mystical  doctrine  that 
we  perceive  all  things  by  participation  in  <  Jod's  perception. 
Spinoza,  lioweier.  al.  mdoncd  the  Cartesian  dualism  alto- 
gether for  the  d. -trine  of  the  unity  of  substance,  which 
M  perception  explicable.  Leibnitz  denied  the  theory 
of  effluxes  us  a  mere  mechanical  explanation,  and  set  forth 
the  more  spiritual  one  of  monads  as  perceiving-substances 
which  reflect  or  represent  within  themselves  each,  the  en- 
tiro  universe.  Obscure  or  insensible  perceptions  are  those 
which  arc  unaccompanied  with  consciousness  or  memory. 
The  myriad  of  perceptions  to  which  we  do  not  direct  oar 
attention  are  of  this  order.  The  whole  universe  is  latent, 
as  it  were,  in  each  monad,  existing  in  this  form  of  insen- 
sible perception,  which  needs  only  to  be  aroused  to  con- 
s.-iousness  to  become  actual  knowledge.  Thus,  even  the 
I  iwe.it  state  of  the  monad — that  simply  of  heavy  mi 
contains  in  its  weight  nn  obscure  representation  of  the 
universe  of  matter,  for  the  weight  of  each  Imdv  depends 
upon  the  mass  of  all  other  bodies  in  space.  Thus,  the  en- 
tire history  of  each  being  and  of  all  beings  is  contained  in 
n  dormant  state  in  ouch  being  :  and  it  is.  the  aetiv  itv  of  the 
soul  which  brings  them  to  consciousness  in  the  various 
grades  of  perception.  The  aggregate  of  these  obscure  or 
insensible  perceptions  makes  up  the  instinct  of  animals 


and  the  disposition,  impulses,  and  emotions  of  man.  Her- 
bart  Il77o  I  - 1 1  I  and  lleneke  (17!i*  1>.">»)  have  pur-u.-d 
this  thought  of  I.eilmit/.  and  have  made  many  valuable 
di-co\  erie-  in  psy  cludogy.  The  mutual  arrest  of  opp<> 
ideas  in  consciousness,  and  the  power  which  one  idea  has 
of  intensifying  or  ob-cnring  and  rendering  latent  another, 
as  well  as  of  combining,  when  latent,  with  other  latent 

and  reappearing  in  coo  n   a  new  gui 

the  investigation  of  these  phases  of  perception  form 
of  the  mo-t  intere-ling  chapters  in  modern  psychology. 
Kant  I  I  T.'ll.'  I  -ii  t  j  made  time  and  -pace  the  •(  yi /-.'•,  M'  for  in  - 
of  ,-ense  percept  ion,  and  denied  the  object^  o  validity  of 
higher  perception,  limiting  il  to  -objective  forms.  Held 
.17!''  iliatmind  is  active  in  sen-e  perception. 

every  act  being  an   act  ot '  judgment  or  inference.     < 

mon  pen.-c   or  higher  perception   cogni/cs  n --ary  truths 

of  inherence,  cau-aliou,  and  design  — truths  which  Kant 
had  pronounced  merely  subjective.  Sir  William  Hamilton 
a  green  on  the  one  hand  with  Keid  in  repudiating  the  in- 
tervention of  images  and  material  effluxes,  but  holds  with 
Kant  that  we  do  not  cogni/e  things  in  them-elves,  thus 
rejecting  Reid's  common-sense  theory.  (  See  l'-i  i  uoi  uuv.  i 

WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Perceso'ces    [(Jr.     «•<?«>),     "perch,"     and     I, at.    ri'is, 

"pike"],  a  sub-order  of  teleocephalnus  tishr-,  j uliur  for 

the  combination  of  features  respectively  chunicteri-tic  of 
aeimthopterygian  and  malacopterygian  fishes.  Generally, 
there  are  two  dor-al  I'm-,  the  first  of  which  i-  sustained  by 
spinous  rays,  but  sometimes  (Ophiocephalidae)  a  long  sin- 
gle dorsal,  and  the  vcntrals  are  abdominal,  although  pro 
Tided,  typically  at  least,  with  an  external  spiny  ray  ;  the 
lateral  line  is  either  obsolete  or  nearly  concurrent  with  the 
back ;  the  branchial  arches  are  well  developed,  all  the 
bones,  except  the  fourth  superior  pharyngeal.  being  devel- 
oped, and  the  third  is  much  enlarged  ;  the  inferior  pharyn- 
gcals  are  separate ;  the  air-bladder  is  closed,  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  oesophagus.  The  sub-order  was  first 
recognized  by  Prof.  Cope,  who  included  therein  the  Athe- 
rinidie,  Mugelidie,  and  Ophioeephalidae.  On  the  one  hand 
the  sub-order  is  related  to  the  Hnplvmi  (Esocids,  Cyprino- 
donts,  etc.),  and  on  the  other  to  the  typical  acanthoptery- 
gian  fishes  (perches,  etc.).  THEODOUK  tln.i.. 

Per'ceval  (SPENCER),  b.  in  London,  England,  Nov.  1, 
1762,  was  the  second  son  of  John,  earl  of  Kgmont :  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  Cambridge :  studied  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn;  was  called  to  the  bar  1786;  entered  Parliament  for 
Northampton  1796  ;  became  intimate  with  Pitt,  through 
whoso  influence  ho  was  made  solicitor-general  in  the  Ad- 
dington  ministry  1801;  was  promoted  to  attorney-general 
1802 ;  conducted  the  prosecution  in  the  celebrated  Peltier 
ease;  was  an  active  partisan  of  war  with  Franco  and  an 
opponent  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  resigned  office  on 
toe  death  of  Pitt ;  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
the  Portland  cabinet  Apr.,  1807;  succeeded  the  duke  of 
Portland  as  premier  Oct.,  1809,  and  was  assassinated  by 
John  Hcllingham  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons 
May  11,  1812. 

Perch  [Lat.  perea],  a  name  primitively  applied  to  the 
species  of  Pcrcn  or  yellow  perches  (J'erca  Jt»i'iatili»  of 
Europe  and  related  American  forms),  but  also  extended 
to  many  other,  often  quite  distantly  related,  types ;  c.  g. 
Sihrjuifdliim  Americanum,  etc.  (pike-perch),  Moront  Amer- 
icana (white  perch  of  the  Atlantic  border),  ffapluiitoimttu 
yrunnieni  (white  perch  and  buffalo-perch  of  Ohio,  etc.),  .Se- 
l>,itt,it  nurrrijlrut  (red  perch  of  Kastport),  etc.  (See  PKR- 

C1D.E.) 

Perche,  tp.  of  Boone  co.,  Mo.     Pop.  3119. 

Perc.hlo'rnteSj  compounds  of  perchloric  anhydride 
(see  PEnciiLomc  ACID)  with  bas.es.  Perchloric  acid  reacts 
powerfully  with  bases,  forming  well-defined  and  perfectly 
neutral  salts.  Most  of  these  are  very  deliquescent,  as 
tho-c  nf  H'uf't,  lini-iftit,  titrtintiii,  linif,  and  inu</ni'*iti.  Serul- 
las  succeeded,  however,  in  ery-talli/.ing  these  from  alcoholic 
solutions.  Potatsic  perchlorate  is  the  most  important  one 
as  the  source  of  perchlorio  acid.  It  is  preparable  by  two 
methods:  (a)  Chlorate  of  potash  is  fused  and  allowed  to 
evolve  oxygen  until  it  becomes  pasty,  and  until  a  drop 
removed  on  a  platinum  wire  docs  not  color  muriatic  acid 
deep  yellow,  indicating  absence  of  chlorate.  The  residual 
mass  by  solution  and  crystallization  will  yield  crystals  of 
perchlorate  and  a  solution  of  chloride.  (6)  Potassic  chlo- 
rate in  powder  is  gradually  added  to  hot  nitric  acid.  Cl 
and  O  gases  are  evolved,  and  a  mixture  formed  of  nitrate 
and  perchlorate,  easily  separable  by  crystallization.  Per- 
chlorate of  potash  is  anhydrous,  and  decomposes  like  the 
chlorate,  though  only  at  a  temperature  over  400°,  into 
chloride  and  free  oxygen.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  de- 
lifjueseent,  unlike  nearly  all  the  other  perchlorate8.  Al- 
though it  contains  about  7  per  cent,  more  oxygen  by 
weight  than  the  chlorate  (46.21  per  cent,  as  against  39.18 
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per  cent.),  it  does  not,  according  to  Stadion,  react  so 
violently  with  carbonaceous  bodies  as  the  chlorate.  It 
may  never  have  been  tried  as  a  constituent  for  explosive 
mixtures  like  gunpowder,  but  it  should  bo  so  tried,  as  it 
appears  likely  to  possess  valuable  capabilities  in  this  re- 
gard. HENRY  WURTZ. 

Perchlo'ric  Acid.  Perchloric  monohydrate  is  a 
liquid  acid  of  great  energy,  comparable  well  in  some 
respects  with  oil  of  vitriol,  being  a  colorless  liquid,  of 
densitv  1.7S2  in-cording  to  lloscoe,  which  does  not  freeze 

at  ',35°  C.  Its  composition  is  HjO.CIjOT.  With  two 

equivalents  of  water  it  combines  to  a  solid  crystalline  com- 
pound, with  great  evolution  of  heat  in  the  combination. 
This  latter  Roseoe  found  to  have  a  density  of  1.811  when 
melted  at  50°  C.  The  density  in  solid  form  he  apparently 
did  not  determine.  Perchloric  monohydrate  cannot  bo 
kept  in  the  liquid  form,  as  it  sooner  or  later  explodes 
spontaneously.  By  contact  with  some  organic  substances 
it  also  instantly  explodes  with  terrible  energy,  so  that  it  is 
a  dangerous  material  to  handle.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
potassic  perchlorate  (see  PERCHLORATES)  by  simple  distil- 
lation with  sulphuric  acid.  No  use  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered for  it.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Per'cidse  [Lat.  perca,  "perch"],  a  family  of  fishes 
typified  by  the  common  yellow  perches  of  Europe  and  the 
U.  S.  The  body  is  elongated  ;  covered  with  ctenoid  scales, 
and  with  a  continuous  lateral  line  concurrent  with  the 
back  ;  the  head  conic  and  more  or  less  compressed  ;  the 
opercula  more  or  less  armed,  the  preoperculum  being  ser- 
rated and  the  true  operculum  armed  with  spines;  the 
mouth  variable  in  size,  but  with  a  more  or  less  vortical 
cleft;  teeth  villiform,  on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate;  bran- 
chial apertures  ample  ;  branchiostegal  rays  seven  ;  dorsals 
two,  the  anterior  with  many  spinous  rays,  the  posterior 
with  soft  ones  ;  anal  small,  far  behind  ;  ventrals  thoracic, 
each  with  one  spine  and  five  rays.  The  skeleton  has  nu- 
merous vertebrae  (in  the  perch  21  +  20  —  21) ;  the  stomach 
is  cascal.  and  pyloric  caeca,  are  developed.  The  family,  as 
thus  defined,  has  received  its  limits  from  recent  writers 
(e.  tj.  Gill  and  Giinther) ;  formerly  it  was  extended  to  in- 
clude the  Scrranidffi  and  related  types,  but  as  now  limited 
embraces  only  fresh-water  fishes  distinguished  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  vertebra)  and  other  associated  charac- 
ters. To  it  are  to  be  referred,  besides  the  large  and  fa- 
miliar species  of  the  group,  numerous  small  fishes  distrib- 
uted among  the  fresh  waters  of  the  U.  S.,  which  have  been 
grouped  by  Prof.  Agassiz  under  the  common  names  Ethio- 
stomata  and  Ethiostouiida!.  The  family  with  these  forms 
is  confined  to  the  temperate  and  colder  waters  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  The  best-known  genera  are  Perca,  in- 
cluding the  common  yellow  perches ;  Xtizoatedium  or  Lu- 
flnpi'i-ca,  including  the  pike-perches;  Acerinn,  represented 
by  the  ruffles  of  Europe;  A»j»-n,  also  confined  to  the  Old 
World;  and  Percina,  confined  to  the  New  World.  The 
other  genera  are  mostly  represented  by  small  species, 
rarely  met  with  by  any  except  the  professed  ichthyolo- 
gist. THEODORE  GILL. 

Per'cival  (JAMES  GATES),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Kensington  par- 
ish, Berlin,  Conn.,  Sept.  15,  1795;  graduated  at  Yale  in 
1815,  and  took  his  medical  degree  in  1820;  resided  for  a 
short  time  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  published  several  small 
volumes,  chiefly  of  poetry ;  was  appointed  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  army  in  1824,  and  detailed  as  professor  of 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  in  the  West  Point 
Academy,  but  at  his  own  request  was  soon  transferred  to 
Boston,  where  he  engaged  in  literary  and  editorial  work ; 
removed  in  1827  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  for  a  time  as- 
sisted Dr.  Webster  in  preparing  his  Jilrtionary  ;  engaged 
in  1835  in  the  geological  survey  of  that  State;  became 
distinguished  as  a  linguist,  and  wrote  much  poetry  which 
was  at  one  time  highly  popular;  but,  though  not  without 
conspicuous  merits,  his  poetry  is  nearly  all  crude  and  half- 
written,  and  it  has  been  consequently  for  the  most  part  for- 
gotten. Percival  was  a  man  of  melancholy  disposition,  and 
throughout  life  was  hard  pressed  by  poverty.  In  1854  he 
became  State  geologist  of  Wisconsin.  D.  at  Hazel  Green, 
Wis.,  May  2,  1857. 

Percola'tion  [Lat.  per,  "through,"  and  cola,  to 
"strain"],  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  sometimes  de- 
notes simply  filtration  (see  WATER),  but  more  frequently 
it  designates  the  preparation  of  tinctures  and  fluid  extracts 
by  means  of  a  process  essentially  that  of  lixiviation  or 
leaching.  The  drugs  to  be  acted  on  are  coarsely  powdered 
and  packed  in  a  funnel-shaped  percolator,  through  which 
the  menstruum  slowly  drips,  or  sometimes  it  is  forced 
through  by  the  air-pump.  There  are  many  forms  of  the  per- 
colator, some  of  them  combining  the  principle  of  dialysis. 

Percops'idae  [Gr.  irt'p«i),  "perch,"  and  ityit,  "appear- 
ance "],  a  family  of  fishes  represented  by  a  single  genus 
(Percopiis),  confined  to  North  America.  The  form  is  trout- 


like,  and  the  fish  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  young  of 
trout  and  salmon.  The  body  is  covered  by  moderate  scales 
with  comb-like  margins ;  lateral  line  well  denned  and 
nearly  straight,  but  somewhat  concurrent  with  the  back  ; 
head  conical,  compressed :  opercular  apparatus  with  all 
the  bones  present  and  unarmed ;  mouth  small,  but  with  a 
lateral  cleft;  upper  jaw  with  its  margin  formed  by  the  in- 
termaxillary bones  alone ;  teeth  villiform  on  the  jaws,  but 
none  on  the  palate ;  branchial  apertures  ample ;  branehio- 
stegal  rays  six;  one  true  dorsal  fin,  with  branched  rays;  an 
adipose  fin  also  developed  as  in  the  Salmonids;  the  anal 
small ;  ventrals  thoracic.  The  family  was  considered  by 
Prof.  Agassiz,  who  first  described  its  type,  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  living  fishes,  and  was  referred  by  him 
either  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Percidae,  or  considered  as  per- 
haps the  type  of  a  peculiar  order;  it  is  now,  however, 
generally  admitted  to  be  most  closely  related  to  certain 
South  American  forms  (Haplochtonidie,  etc.),  and  more 
distantly  to  the  Salmonidse,  There  appear  to  be  several 
species,  but  the  typical  one  is  J^rcopsis  jieUiicidtts,  origin- 
ally obtained  from  Lake  Superior.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Percus'sion  [Lat.  percumio],  a  medical  term  denoting 
a  peculiar  branch  of  auscultation,  by  which  the  presence 
or  absence  of  air  and  fluid  in  certain  internal  organs  is 
ascertained  by  the  aid  of  artificial  sounds.  These  sounds 
are  produced  either  directly  by  tapping  with  the  fingers  or 
a  small  hammer  tipped  with  india-rubber  on  the  surface 
of  the  body  just  above  the  place  to  be  investigated,  or  me- 
diately by  the  aid  of  a  pleximetcr,  and  struck  either  with 
the  fingers  or  with  a  hammer.  (See  AUSCULTATION.) 

Percussion-Caps.     See  FULMINATES. 

Per'cy,  an  historical  family  of  England,  descended  from 
William  de  Percy,  a  companion  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  derived  his  name  from  the  village  of  Percy  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  barony  of  AInwick  was  acquired  by  Henry 
de  Percy  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  His  grandson  having 
married  into  the  royal  Lancastrian  family,  Henry  Percy, 
father  of  the  celebrated  Hotspur,  was  created  by  Richard 
II.  earl  of  Northumberland  in  1377.  The  first  four  earls 
of  this  family  took  prominent  parts  in  the  "wars  of  the 
Roses,"  and  all  perished  in  battle  or  by  assassination.  The 
title  became  extinct  in  1537,  but  was  revived  in  15.r»7  in 
favor  of  Thomas  Percy,  who  was  beheaded  at  York  1572 
for  conspiring  against  Elizabeth.  His  brother  Henry, 
eighth  earl,  was  charged  with  conspiring  in  favor  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  and  was  murdered  in  the  Tower  of  London 
June  21,  1585;  Henry,  the  ninth  earl,  was  imprisoned  many 
years  in  the  Tower  for  alleged  participation  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  of  1605.  The  title  having  again  become  ex- 
tinct in  1670,  it  was  revived  in  1749  in  favor  of  Seymour, 
duke  of  Somerset,  a  grandson  of  the  last  earl.  His  son-in- 
law,  Sir  Hugh  Smithson.  took  the  name  of  Percy,  succeeded 
by  permission  of  Parliament  to  the  earldom  in  1750,  and 
was  made  first  duke  of  Northumberland  1766.  His  son 
Hugh  (known  as  Earl  Percy)  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  June  6, 1786,  and  d, 
July  10.  1817.  The  career  of  his  son,  Algernon  Percy, 
fourth  duke,  has  been  given  under  the  title  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND, DUKE  OF. — The  present  representative  of  the  family 
is  ALGERNON  GEOHCEO  PERCY,  LL.D.,  sixth  duke,  b.  May  2, 
1810,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  Aug.  22, 1SG7,  and  became 
lord  of  the  admiralty  1858.  Northumberland  House,  Char- 
ing Cross,  the  London  residence  of  the  Percies  for  many 
generations,  was  sold  to  the  board  of  public  works  in  1873 
for  £500,000,  to  be  pulled  down  for  the  opening  of  a  new 
street,  and  the  duke  employed  a  considerable  part  of  that 
sum  in  the  improvement  of  Trafalgar  Square. 

Percy  (HENRY),  surnamed  HOTSPUR,  son  of  the  first  earl 
of  Northumberland,  b.  in  England  May  20,  1364  ;  became 
famous  in  the  wars  of  France  and  of  the  Scottish  border ; 
defeated  and  killed  Douglas  at  Otterburn  (Chevy  Chase) 
1388:  joined  Henry  of  Lancaster  1399,  aiding  him  to  ob- 
tain the  English  throne;  was  rewarded  with  the  warden- 
ship  nf  the  East  .Marches  and  the  gift  of  the  Isle  of  Man; 
was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill  1402; 
took  up  arms  with  his  father  to  place  Mortimer,  carl  of 
March,  on  the  throne,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, July  21,  1403.  He  is  immortalized  in  Shakspeare's 
Henry  IV. 

Percy  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Bridgenorth,  Salop,  Eng- 
land, Apr.  13,  1728;  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  his  master's  degree  1753;  became 
vicar  of  Easton  Maudit  and  rector  of  Wilby  1756  ;  domes- 
tic chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland  1766 ;  chap- 
lain in  ordinary  to  the  king  1769:  dean  of  Carlisle  1778; 
bishop  of  Dromore  1782.  D.  at  Dromore,  Ireland,  Sept. 
30,  1811.  His  best-known  work,  The  lieliquei  nf  Anfinit 
Km/Huh  Poetnf  (1765),  had  a  wide  influence  in  developing 
a  taste  for  ballad  literature  and  antiquities.  He  translated 
Mallet's  Northern  Antiquitie*  (1770),  and  collected  a  mass 
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of  ancient  tales  and  poetry  which  were  not  printed  until 

Isi'.x    A  muni;  hi-  other  H  ork-  i-  ;i  A'-//  t»  rli''.\'/r  ZV*feMWIIt. 

Perdic'caSj  n  celebrated  Mace'lonian  irrnrral  to  whom 

Alexander  tin-  Crcat  on   his  deathbed  gave  his  ring,  the 

,1  of  the  ro\al  power;  held  the  empire  together  for  a 

short  time  liy  his  superior  energy  and  talents,  but  when  it 

became  evident   tlmt   he    himself  aspired  to    tin?   crown,  a 

HOB  was   formed    against  him    Ijy  Antipaler,  Clti 
and  I'tolcmv.  ami  on  his  expedition  against  Ptolemy  ho  was 
USMetamted  in  •'•-!  n.  c.,  near  Memphis,  hy  his  own  soldiers. 

Perdic'intc  [I, at.  /imlij;  ••  partridge"],  a  sub-family 
of  Tctraniiiihe.  containing  the  partridges  and  quails  of  the 
Old  World.  These  are  distinguished  by  a  comparatively 


The  Common  Partridge  of  Europe. 

slender  and  depressed  bill,  and  the  lower  mandible  has  an 
unarmed  margin.  There  arc  numerous  species,  85  having 
been  recognized  l,y  <!.  R.  (Jray ;  these  are  found  chiefly  in 
the  trupieiil  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  but  species  also 
extend  to  Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  Australia, 
Tasmania,  ami  New  Zealand.  They  have  been  variously 
combined  in  genera,  but  by  Gray  they  are  all  included  in 
five  genera— viz.  (1)  /'tilopachu*  ;  (2)  Ithaginut,  with  three 
sub-genera:  (3)  Franmlinn*,  with  nine  sub-genera;  (4) 
.  with  seven  sub-genera;  and  (5)  Cvturnif,  also 
with  seven  sub-genera.  The  common  European  partridge 
belongs  to  the  genus  I'enlix,  the  common  quail  to  Colnr- 
in>.  The  American  species  known  under  the  same  names 
have  no  relation  to  these,  but  belong  to  a  peculiar  sub- 
family, contradistinguished  from  the  Perdicinto  by  the 
stout  bill  and  armed  lower  jaw.  (See  OBTYGIN 

TUEODOKE  GILL. 

Per'egrine  Fal'con  ( Falco  pcrrgnniu),  a  hawk  for- 
merly much  used  in  falconry.  It  is  bold,  graceful,  swift, 
docile,  strong,  and  destructive,  and  was  the  favorite  among 
the  noble  falcons,  though  lesa  powerful  than  the  lanner 
»nd  the  jerfalcon.  The  female  peregrine  is  the  bird  which 
is.  jnir  •  .,;•.  ll<  iifr,  called  falcon;  the  male  is  the  tercel, 
and  is  smaller  than  his  mate. 

Perei'ra  (JONATHAN),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  Shoreditch, 

London,  .Ma y  '.'I!,  ism  :  studied  at  Finsbury  for  four  years  ; 

medical  education  ;  was  licensed  by  the  Apoth- 

" -How  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 

geons  ISL'.'I:  apothecary  and  chemical  lecturer  to  the  Al- 
dcrsgalc  Street  I'i-pcn-ary  1823;  professor  of  materia 

medic;,  in  the  | school  I *:;•_•;  took  the  doctor's  de<rco 

at  Krl.-ingcn  I  sill;  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  I'ln-i.-iaiis  isd :  physician  to  the  London  Hospital 
1851;  was  ono  of  the  examiners  of  London  I'niversitv. 

5.  (in  consequence  of  a  fall)  at  London  Jan.  20,  1853. 
His  great  work  was  thi  /  M,,,.  •;,,  .!/,.,//,.„  „„,/ 

nerapeutici  ( ls:',!l-iO).  still  a  standard  authority;  also 
published  a  TVoatit.  on  lt;,i  ,  1st:!),  lectnret  on  Pularited 
Liijlit  (ISi:;),  and  other  works. 

Perckop',  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Taurida,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  same  name,  which  con- 
nects the  Crimea  with  the  mainland.  The  town,  which 
was  formerly  strongly  fortitied.  is  still  of  great  strategical 
and  commercial  importance,  as  it  is  situated  at  a  point 
where  all  the  roads  leading  from  Southern  Russia  into  the 


Crimea  connect.      Its  trade  in  salt  produced  from  the  salt 
lakes  in  the  vicinity  is  \ery  cxten-m1.      1'op.  JIHUI. 

Pere  Marquctti1',  tp.  of  Mason  co.,  Mich.     1'op.  954. 

Percslavl',  or  Perrjnslavl,  an  old  town  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  government  of  1'oltava,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  \lta  and  the  Troolie/h.  It  has  11  churchc.-,  aiming 
which  are  several  cathedrals,  and  many  educational  insti- 
tution-. 1'op.  7JI  B, 

Pcreslavl'-Zalics'ki,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Ku- 
ropean  Russia,  gin  eminent  of  Vladimeer  :  its  cotton  fabrics 
arc  exported  even  to  China.  Pop.  <> 

Pe'rez   (ASTOMO),  b.   at    Monrcal    do   Arizs,  Aragon, 
Spain,  in   loll,  was  a  natural  son  of  (ionzalo  Perez,  who 
wa-   man)  ,tary  of  Charier,    \.and 

1'hilip  11.:  was  educated  at  the  I'niversily  of 
Louvuin,  studying  also  at  Venice  and  at  .Madrid; 
became  ,,f  Mate  to  Philip  II.  oil  the 

death  of  his  lather  in  I."ili7:  was  the  chief  agent 
of  that  treacherous  monarch  in  many  of  his  secret 
especially  in  the  assassination  of  Juan 
dc  Escovedo  l.'.TS;  was  tried  for  that  crime,  im 
pnMnicd,  and  exiled  from  the  court ;  was 
ancMcd  for  the  same  crime  in  1590,  when,  luini; 
put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed  the  act,  but  ac- 
cused the  king  of  complicity  :  e-eaped  to  Ara- 
gon in  April,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  /'i«-ro*  or  privileges  of  that  king- 
dom ;  was  twice  seized  by  royal  command  and 
handed  over  to  the  Inquisition,  but  on  both  oc- 
casions released  by  the  people,  thus  giving  rise 
to  a  rebellion  which  ended  in  the  snppn-.-ion  of 
the  yiicro*  of  Aragon.  Penv  escaped  to  France 
Nov.,  1591 ;  resided  in  England  as  secret  agent 
of  Henry  IV.  1593-05:  published  in  London  his 
Jletacionei,  giving  his  own  account  of  his  roman- 
tic adventures  (1594),  and  was  the  author  of 
Cartat  FnniHiares  and  several  other  works,  ele- 
gantly written.  D.  at  Paris  Nov.  3,  161 1 
Mignet's  Antoine  Perez  el  Philippe  II.  (ISJ.j  i. ) 

Perez  (Josfi  JOAQUIN),  b.  at  Santiago.  Chili, 
in  1801  ;  was  secretary  of  legation  in  France 
1829-31;  minister  to  Buenos  Ayres  1832;  sub- 
sequently deputy  in  Congress,  councillor  of 
state,  minister  of  finance,  of  the  interior,  and 
of  foreign  affairs  ;  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies 
and  of  the  senate,  and  was  president  of  the  republic  dur- 
ing two  terms  (1861-71).  During  his  administration  that 
republic  enjoyed  internal  peace  and  prosperity,  and  great 
material  improvements  were  carried  out.  During  a  nom- 
inal war  with  Spain,  Valparaiso  was  burned  by  a  Spanish 
squadron,  and  one  or  two  Spanish  men-of-war  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Chilians,  but  no  attempt  at  invasion  of  the 
country  took  place. 

Perform'ance  (law),  the  doing  by  a  party  to  a  con- 
tract the  very  acts  which  by  its  terms  he  is  bound  to  do, 
whereby  he  is  wholly  discharged  from  the  obligation.  AVhen 
the  contract  creates  a  pecuniary  obligation  only,  cither  in 
the  form  of  debt  or  damages,  such  discharge  thereof  is  ordi- 
narily denominated  "  payment,"  which  is  merely  a  particu- 
lar instance  or  species  of  performance ;  so  that  the  latter 
term  is  practically  confined,  in  the  technical  nomenclature 
of  the  law,  to  the  doing  of  any  and  all  acts,  other  than  the 
payment  of  money,  stipulated  to  be  done,  by  means  of 
which  the  legal  duty  arising  from  the  agreement  is  fully 
satisfied.  JOHN  NORTON  PoxF.imv. 

Per'fnmes  flat,  per, "  through,"  and/um««, "  smoke  "], 
Chemistry  of.  Of  all  the  senses,  those  mysterious  media 
through  which  matter  acts  upon  mind,  there  is  certainly 
none  more  mysterious  or  more  interesting  than  the  sense 
of  smell.  Our  present  concern  is  not,  however,  so  much 
with  the  sense  itself  as  with  the  nature  of  the  bodies  that 
excite  it.  It  may  be  said  that  as  a  general  thing  ntlniile 
bodies  are  odorous,  but  there  are  numbers  of  exceptions 
to  this,  one  of  the  most  eminent  exceptions  being  that  most 
abundant  of  all  volatile  lunlii  -.  ipafefj  u Inch  when  pure  is, 
to  the  best  of  our  belief,  absolutely  devoid  of  odor,  at  least 
to  the  human  sense.  When  it  is  said  that  animals  can 
"  smell  water  "  at  a  distance,  it  is  probable  that  they  smell 
some  odorous  effluvium  proceeding  from  organic  decay  that 
accompanies  the  vapor  from  the  water.  Nevertheless,  it 
can  by  no  means  be  asserted  that  pure  water  itself  may  not 
have  a  positive  odor  to  thc-e  animals.  Other  exceptions 
are  certain  gases,  which  are  held  to  bo  but  the  vapors  of 
liquids  that  are  volatile  at  temperatures  below  the  normal 
range.  It  must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  the  inodor- 
ous gases  arc  among  those  which  have  never  been  posi- 
tively proved  to  be  convertible  into  liquid  form,  such  as 
n,  hi/ilrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Two  other  incondensable 
gases,  however — carbonic  oxide  and  marsh-gas — are  as- 
serted by  some  to  possess  distinct  though  feeble  odors; 
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and  no  general  principle  can  here  be  deduced.  The  di- 
vision of  odors  into  two  classes,  those  to  be  called  perfumes, 
and  those  which  arc  not  such,  presents  also  much  difficulty 
in  a  scientific  sense.  Odors  which  are  most  repulsive  to 
some  are  attractive,  and  often  even  highly  enjoyable,  to 
others.  This  is  even  true  with  the  same  individual,  in  the 
case  of  many  odors,  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  intt.ii- 
Hti>/  of  the  odor,  many  volatile  bodies  existing  which  almost 
all  consider  fragrant  when  diffused  in  very  minute  propor- 
tion throughout  the  air,  but  are  most  offensive  and  even 
nauseating  when  concentrated.  The  probability  seems  to 
be  that  many  vapors  have  their  odors  fully  developed  only 
when  diffused  thinly  throughout  a  large  mass  of  air,  as  if 
this  development  were  really  due  to  some  agency — for  ex- 
ample, ozone — in  the  air  itself;  in  other  words,  that  the 
odorous  power,  so  to  speak,  over  the  sense  of  smell,  were 
only  developed  by  chemical  action.  There  are  many  sur- 
prising facts  known  that  bear  upon  this  hypothesis ;  among 
them  the  almost  infinitesimal  amount  of  some  substances 
— such  as  musk,  for  instance,  which  will  give  out  odor  for 
an  almost  indefinite  period.  Some  scientists,  among  them 
our  eminent  American  chemist,  Robert  Hare,  have  thus 
been  led  to  consider  the  possibility  that  odors  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  sensorium,  as  the  perception  of  colors 
is  transmitted  to  the  retina,  through  the  etherenl  medium, 
and  not  by  actual  contact  of  material  particles.  This, 
however,  is  a  subject  yet  belonging  almost  wholly  to  the 
realm  of  speculation,  no  adequate  experimental  foundation 
of  facts  for  scientific  induction  having  been  laid. 

The  whole  mass  of  what  are  technically  called  pcrfitmeit, 
or  sometimes  aromatic  substances,  belongs  chemically  to 
the  compounds  having  a  basis  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
It  is  of  interest  in  this  connection  that  among  chemists  of 
late  there  has  grown  up  a  mode  of  classifying  all  carbo- 
hydrogcn  compounds  in  two  great  series — the  "fatty 
scries"  and  the  "aromatic  scries,"  the  latter  comprising 
the  homologues  of  benzene  and  their  derivatives,  with  a 
great  mass  of  coal-tar  products  and  natural  essential  oils 
(including  the  large  terpcne  group),  all  believed  by  nuiny 
chemists  to  constitute  a  natural  family,  distinguished  from 
the  fatty  series  by  peculiarities  of  constitutional  or  molecu- 
lar structure,  which  are  represented  (on  the  blackboard) 
by  certain  groupings  of  symbols  in  fanciful  and  symmet- 
rical forms,  such  as  their  laws  of  "  atomicity  "  allow  to  be 
contrived  and  varied  with  ease.  Admitting  the  reality  of 
such  a  distinction  into  two  natural  families,  and  that  this 
may  hereafter  be  established  by  the  discovery  and  demon- 
stration of  some  cause  of  such  distinction,  the  term  "aro- 
matic "  is  certainly  unfortunate,  in  appearing  to  imply  that 
the  distinction  is  thereby  defined,  and  that  the  bodies  pos- 
sessing agreeable  aroma  are  to  be  placed  in  the  series  thus 
designated.  Whereas,  among  the  alcohols,  and  particu- 
larly among  the  compound  ethers,  of  the  fatty  series,  are 
found  bodies  of  the  most  exquisite  aromas  and  perfumes 
of  the  most  delicious  fragrance.  Indeed,  almost  all  the 
artificial  fruit-essences,  which  are  now  quite  important 
articles  of  trade  as  used  for  flavoring  foods,  drinks,  and 
confectionery,  as  well  as  in  perfumery,  pertain  to  the  fatty 
series.  A  few  examples  may  be  given  of  the  composition 
of  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  commercial  fruit- 
essences,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest. 

Essence  of — 

Pineapple  contains  chloroform  1,  aldehyde  1,  ethyl-butyrate 
TI,  iiiiiyl-hiityrate  10,  glycerin'- :;. 

Strawberry  ethyl-nitrate  1.  ethyl-acetate  5,  ethyl- 

formate  1,  ethyl-butyraie  5,  glycerine  3. 

Pear  ethyl-acetate  5,  arnyl-acetate  10, "glycerine 

Apple  "         aldehyde  2,  amyl-valerate  10,  chloroform, 

ethyl-nitrate,  and  ethyl-acetate  1  each, 

glycerine  4. 
Grape  oenanthic  ether  10,  chloroform,  aldehyde, 

and  acetic  ether  2  each,  methylic  saficy- 

late  1,  glycerine  10. 

The  glycerine  in  these  mixtures  is  merely  to  unite  and  re- 
tain the  different  ethers,  some  of  which  are  quite  volatile. 
Great  numbers  of  such  preparations  are  now  made  and 
largely  employed.  Unfortunately,  their  aroma  is  evanes- 
cent, and  often  liable  to  change  rapidly  by  the  volatiliza- 
tion of  some  of  the  ingredients,  so  that  the  confectionery, 
etc.  flavored  with  them  rapidly  deteriorates. 

Among  the  class  of  products  called  ettential  nils  is  found 
the  great  bulk  of  the  ingredients  of  natural  perfumes.  To 
give  any  account  that  would  have  detail  enough  to  be  use- 
ful of  the  great  variety  of  these  substances  would  be  im- 
possible to  us,  and  wo  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the 
reader  for  such  details  to  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  of  Drs. 
Wood  and  Bache  (pp.  584  to  626,  inclusive,  and  1299  to 
314,  inclusive),  a  work  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  drug-store.  HENRY  WFRTZ. 

Per'gamus,  an  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  Asia  Minor, 
was  founded  by  Greek  colonists  on  the 'northern  bank  of 


the  river  Cai'cus,  120  stadia  from  the  sea.  In  the  genera] 
|  confusion  which  reigned  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
'  Great,  the  city  became  important  as  the  stronghold  of  Ly- 
'  simachus.  His  governor,  Philetaerus,  made  himself  inde- 
pendent, and  Attains  I.  (241-197  B.  c.)  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing a  kingdom  of  which  Pergamus  became  the  capital. 
The  Romans  favored  this  new  state  as  a  useful  ally  against 
Macedonia  and  Syria,  and  at  different  times  Phrygia, 
Lydia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  and  Pamphylia  were  added  to  it. 
Meanwhile,  the  capital  became  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  magnificent  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  for  its 
architectural  monuments,  its  splendid  library,  its  grammar 
school,  its  invention  of  parchment,  etc.  On  his  death  ( l.'iS 
B.  c.)  King  Attalus  III.  bequeathed  his  possessions  to  the 
Romans,  and  they  made  Pergamus  the  focus  of  all  the 
great  military  and  commercial  routes  of  Asia  Minor. 
Under  the  Byzantine  rule  it  rapidly  declined,  but  the 
splendid  and  extensive  ruins  around  the  modern  BERGAMA 
(which  see)  testify  to  its  former  importance. 

Per'gola,  town  of  Italy,  provinces  of  Pesaro  and  TJr- 
bino.  Pop.  (1874)  within  its  municipal  limits,  81)53. 

Pergole'si  (GIOVANNI  BATTISTA),  b.  at  Jesi,  near  An- 
cona,  Jan.  3,  1710;  entered  the  conservatory  of  music  at 
Naples  in  1717;  produced  his  first  oratorio  and  his  first 
opera  in  l~.'il  ;  was  appointed  chapel-master  at  the  church 
of  Loretto  in  1734.  1).  at  Torre  del  Greco,  near  Naples, 
.Mar.  16,  1736.  Of  his  operas,  only  one,  La  Shrva  Pudmnn, 
achieved  a  great  success,  but  his  church  music,  cantatas, 
masses,  oratorios,  and  several  trios  for  string  instruments 
occupy  a  high  rank  in  the  history  of  music. 

Per'ham  (SIDNEY),  b.  at  Woodstock,  Me.,  Mar.  27, 
1819;  was  for  some  years  a  teacher,  afterwards  a  fanner; 
served  in  the  legislature  and  on  the  State  board  of  agri- 
culture; was  county  clerk  of  Oxford  1858-61  ;  member  of 
Congress  1863-69;  and  governor  of  Maine  1870-71. 

Perham  Plantation,  tp.  of  Aroostook  co.,  Me.   P.  79. 

Pe'ri  [a  Persian  word,  identical  with  f(itry~\,  in  the 
folk-lore  of  Oriental  lands,  the  male  or  female  spirits  or 
jinn,  who  are  the  offspring  of  fallen  spirits,  but  are  them- 
selves guiltless,  beautiful,  happy,  and  beneficent  immor- 
tals. They  are  hostile  to  the  devs,  or  wicked  ones,  but 
friendly  to  man.  In  consequence  of  their  birth  they  can 
never  enter  Paradise. 

Pericarditis.     See  HEART  DISEASES. 

Pericar'dium  [Gr.  ir«/>i,  "about,"  and  xapSia,  the 
"heart"],  the  fibro-serous  sac  which  surrounds  the  heart. 
Its  outer  fibrous  part  is  very  dense  and  strong  ;  its  inner 
or  serous  lining  membrane  is  continuous  with  that  which 
covers  the  heart.  It  secretes  a  thin  lubricating  serous 
fluid  which  facilitates  the  motions  of  the  heart. 

Per'icarp,  in  botany,  every  part  of  a  ripe  fruit  situ- 
ated on  the  outside  of  the  placenta,  which  is  the  name  of 
that  copious  development  of  cellular  tissue  out  of  which 
the  ovules  arise. 

Per'icles,  b.  at  Athens  about  495  B.  c.,  descended  on 
the  father's  side  from  the  Pisistratidac,  on  the  mother's 
from  the  Alcma-onidse ;  received  the  instruction  of  Zeno 
and  Anaxagoras  ;  served  with  distinction  in  the  army,  and 
entered,  about  469  B.  c.,  on  his  political  career  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  democratic  party.  He  proposed  or  aided  in 
carrying  laws  according  to  which  the  funds  of  the  public 
treasury  were  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
classes.  It  became  the  law  that  citizens  should  be  paid 
when  serving  in  the  army,  on  a  jury,  or  when  performing 
any  other  public  duty,  even  when  attending  the  religious 
festivals:  and  thereby  it  became  possible  for  the  poorer 
classes  to  take  part  more  actively  in  public  life.  By  these 
laws  Pericles  gained  the  attention  and  favor  of  his  party, 
and  soon  he  attained  the  absolute  leadership  of  it  by  his 
eminent  talents,  his  impressive  or  rather  irresistible  elo- 
quence, his  shrewdness  and  adroitness  in  party  manoeuv- 
ring, his  grand  and  wise  plans,  etc.  A  great  victory  was 
achieved  over  the  aristocratic  party  in  461  B.  c. ;  its  position 
was  undermined  and  its  leader  was  crushed.  The  Areopa- 
gus, which  was  the  principal  political  organ  of  the  Athe- 
nian oligarchy,  lost  almost  entirely  its  influence  as  a  party 
organ  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  jury-system  ;  and  after 
his  unsuccessful  campaign  against  Mount  Ithome,  Cimon 
was  impeached,  and  shortly  after  banished  by  ostracism. 
Pericles  was  now  in  reality  the  ruler  of  the  state.  Cimon 
was  recalled  in  454  B.  c.,  but  on  the  proposition  of  Per- 
icles, and  it  was  said  that  there  existed  an  agreement  be- 
tween them,  according  to  which  Cimon  should  command 
the  army  on  its  foreign  expeditions  and  Pericles  govern  at 
home.  After  the  death  of  Cimon,  in  449  B.  c.,  the  aristo- 
cratic party  was  reorganized  by  one  Thueydides,  and  once 
more  arrayed  against  Pericles.  In  444  B.  c.,  Pericles  was 
accused  of  squandering  the  public  money  or  employing  it 
for  inappropriate  purposes,  but  the  attempt  to  overthrow 
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him  failed.     Thiicydidcs  WIIM   banished  by  ostracism,  and 

hcii'-efoith  there  existed   in  Athens  no  really  effect]  • 
position  lii   Pericles.       lit!  was  HrraiL'licd  once  more  lor  em 
bex/lini;  some  'if  tin-  L^'olil  ilcstillC'l  lor  the  ,-lat  lie  of  A  I  hen  e 

in  the   Parthenon;  hi-  friends   were  repeatedly  attacked: 

Ptlidi:ii    ilii'il    ill    prison.    Ana\a";ora-    was    l.ani-hed.    and 
A-p:i  .  -i.-;il  c\i  -ili-Mi-.     lint  these  and 

other  -imilar  BVentl  u  .-re  nol  hiiiL'  more  th:tn  the  outburst* 
of  u  <le-pente  cnvv  and  maliciousness.     There  are  no  in- 
stance- in    which  any  important   me.i-nre  (if  PericlM  was 
fni!«tr;iti"l  by  an  internal  ii|i|M>-ilinn.    It  was  the  great  aim 
of  hi*  policy  to  iniikc  Athens  the,  brilliant  und  magnificent 
political  centre  of  a  united  lin-cr,..     Me  II|IJH>M«|  his  .......  i- 

tmncii's  extravagant  plans  of  conquest  in  Kgypt.  Car- 
tha^o.  or  Sicily,  und  concentriitc-l  his  whole  energy  on  tho 
atljirs  .it  i.  If.  Athens  stood  at  the  head  of  a 

confedei  acv  nt"  several  (Jreek  states  for  defence  against  a 
po--il.lc  Persian  inva-ion.  This  confederacy  held  its  meet- 
ing- and  k<-|d.  its  treasury  at  Delos.  Hy  Pericles'  dexter- 
ous nci;otiations  both  the  meetings  and  the  treasury  were 
tran-lcn-ed  to  Ailirn--,  and,  furthermore,  the  contributions 
of  the  allies  were  commuted  from  aetual  service  to  a  sum 
of  mi.ney,  for  which  Athens  alone  undertook  to  furnish  tin- 
whole  military  armament.  Thus,  the  supremacy  uf  Athens 
wa<  c-f  alilished,  and  it  was  further  developed  by  the  suc- 
cessful settlement  of  new  colonies,  by  supporting  the  dem- 
ocratic parties  in  the  Greek  states,  etc.  (If  great  influence 
too  in  tnis  respect  were  the  magnificence  of  the  city  and 
the  splendor  of  the  life  led  in  it.  ft  was  the  time  of 
Phidias,  Socrates,  Sophocles.  Tho  Parthenon  and  the 
iiileun  were  built,  and  that  most  stupendous  of  all  arch- 
itectural destructions  of  Greece,  the  Propylaeum.  Com- 
merce flourished,  and  many  branches  of  industry  were 
carried  to  perte.-tion.  Hospitality  and  elegance  in  social 
interc'iurse,  magnanimity  and  magnificence  in  all  public 
affairs.  distiugiiishe  1  life  in  Athens  at  this  period,  and  the 
foreigner  who  \  i-itcil  the  city  was  as  delighted  as  he  was 
a-i"ui-!ie,|.  lint  Athens  —  or,  more  properly,  Pericles,  for 
ho  was  flic  smil  of  all  her  great  undertakings  —  had  an  un- 
relenting rival  in  the  Spartan  aristocracy.  The  Pelopon- 
ne-iaii  war  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and.  although  Pericles 
warded  it  off  for  several  years  by  bribery,  at  last  it  became 
inc\  italile.  In  the  same  year  that  it  broke  out  the  city  was 
fearfully  devastate  I  by  the  plague.  Next  year,  Pericles 
die  1  IL".I  B.  r.|,  and  with  his  death  began  the  decline  of 
Athens,  first  in  political  power,  then  in  literature  and  art, 
and  s  ion  also  in  commerce  and  industry. 

CLEMENS  PETKRSES. 

Porier'  (rAsmnt),  b.  at  (Irenoble,  department  of  Isere, 
France,  Oct.  21,  1777:  was  educated  at  Lyons;  served  for 
a  short  time  in  the  army  ;  engaged  then  in  the  large  and 
rosperous  banking  business  established  at  Paris  by  his 
ather  and  elder  brother;  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1817,  and  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  tlio  opposition  under  (,'harles  X.  After  the 
revolution  of  July,  IS.'IO,  he  was  prime  minister  to  Louis 
Philippe  from  Mar.  Ill,  ISISl.  to  his  death  by  cholera, 
May  16,  1832,  and  as  such  he  occupied  a  distinctly  defined 
standpoint,  the  so-called  jimif-ml/leu,  which  he  vindicate,! 
with  groat  vigor,  and  also  with  partial  success.  Attempts 
at  insurrection  were  speedily  put  down,  and  his  resistance 
to  the  differently  colored  tendencies  of  anarchy,  ultramon- 
tane and  radical,  which  showed  themselves  in  France  after 
ls:;n,  was  very  effective.  Ghiiiot,  who  in  several  respects 
was  his  political  disciple  and  heir,  has  given  a  very  vivid 
and  impressive  picture  of  him  in  his  Memoirei. 

Per'igee  [Gr.  *,pi,  "about,"  and  yJi,  "earth"],  in  as- 
tronomy, that  point,  of  the  moon's  orbit  which  is  nearest 
to  the  earth.  Anciently,  when  the  sun  and  planets  wore 
supposed  to  circulate  around  the  earth,  the  term  was  also 
applied  to  them. 

Periftueux',  the  ancient  Vetmma,  town  of  France, 
department  of  Dordone,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isle. 
The  old  part  of  the  city,  containing  the  magniflcent  cathe- 
dral and  many  interesting  Roman  remains,  cr.n-ists  of 
narrow  and  gloomy  streets,  but  it  is  encircled  bv  new  and 
elegant  boulevards  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  walls  and 
ramparts.  A  largo  trade  in  liqueurs,  truffles,  partridges, 
and  wine,  and  some  manufactures  of  paper  and  woollens, 
are  carried  on.  Pop.  21.  si;  I. 

Perihe'lion  [Or.  ir.pi',  "about,"  and  ijwt,  "sun"],  in 
astronomy,  that  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  planet  or  B 

which  is  nearest  to  the  sun.  Its  position  or  longitude  is 
one  of  the  elements  by  which  the  orbit  is  determine-  1. 

Per'im,  a  small  i-land  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  in 
the  Strait  of  Bali  cl  .Mandch.  at  the  entrance  of  the  lied 
Sea,  13  miles  from  the  African  coast  atid  \\  miles  from  the 
eoast  of  Yemen.  Area.  7  square  miles.  Pop.  211.  It 
rises  ahout  L'.'IO  feet  from  the  sea.  is  roekv,  nearlv  destitute 
of  vegetation,  and  without  water,  but  it  has  a  good  harbor 
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on  its  southern  coast,  and  its  fortifications  command  tho 

strait  on  both  sides.  The  pa-sai'e  generally  used  by  ves- 
sels ^oin-/  to  or  JVotll  the  He.l  Sea  I-  the  liarlow  one  be 
twcen  the  i-lan-i  and  the  Arabian  coa-l.  I'elim  W:i 

-ic-eupil-1      by    the      KlIL-li-ll    ill     Kit'.',    While     Napoleon     Wa-     ill 

Kg>pt.      It  wa>  given  up  in  l"ii|.  but  again  oc-.-upied  and 

I'oititied    in   |s.,7.oii    a nun    of  the    buiblinL'  of  the   Sue/. 

Canal.     It  is  under  the  command  of  I  he  eo\ ei nor  nf  A.  I  en. 
I'c'riod  [Gr.  ir«p.'»i<K.  "going  round"],  a  term   usci!   in 
ehronology,    history,    and    rh--toiie.       |u    chronology    it    i- 
somi-t-  i-.  mons    with    Cvi  i  i:    i  Hbieh      • 

iib.li  \  i-ion  of  a  e\  cle.  aii'l   .sometime-    i! 
denote-  a  ey.-h-  of  cycles.      I,,  history  it  is  nearly  synony- 

us   with  •/,'::•/,.   thoiiL'h   gene ru My  "epoch"   is  used   for 

such  divisions  of  history  a-    arc-   cliariietcri/cd,  not    l< 
the-  predominant  spirit  of  one  -ingle  in-. 
.    t'-.r    in-lan. -e.    lln-   e] h   ,,f   l'.-ri--le- ;    while  "pe- 
riod "  is  applied  to  Mich  divisions   as   are   principally  clia- 
raeteri/.e.l    by   event'   which  ,-cem  to  obey  some  ..bj. 
law — as,    for    in-tan. -e.    the    period    of    the    Crusades.      In 
rhetoric  it  means  a  compound    -.  nl.  ir  c   from  one  full   stop 
to    another,  although    the    simple    sentence,  from    one   full 
Stop  to  another,  is  sometimes  called  a  peii..-l. 

Period,  in  music,  a  divi-ion  consisting  of  two  or  more 
-  or  sections.     (See  Riivi  IIM.  > 

Periodicals,  a  vague  title  usually  applied  to  a  class 
of  publications  differing  from  newspapers  in  being  ,i,.\  ..i,  ,|. 
not  to  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  but  to  literature 
special  departments  of  knowledge.  They  are  ron-ei|uently 
of  very  various  forms,  sizes,  and  periods  of  publication, 
but  the  most  general  types  are  the  monthly  and  quarterly 
magazines.  There  is  still  a  large  class  of  weekly  journals 
which  combine  the  characteristics  of  the  newspaper  with 
tho-'e  of  the  literary  periodical,  but  with  the  rapid  progress 
of  journalism  the  weekly  new  spaper,  once  the  chief  medium 
f»r  tho  communication  of  passing  events,  has  been  sup- 
planted in  great  part  by  the  daily  journal,  and  the  time 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  latter  will  enjoy  a  monop- 
oly of  the  communication  of  news,  and  the  weeklies  will 
pass  entirely  into  the  domain  of  periodicals.  The  estab- 
lishment of  periodicals  devoted  to  special  branches  of 
knowledge  (other  than  theology)  is  comparatively  of  re- 
late, the  earlier  periodicals  having  u.-ually  embraced 
the  whole  field  of  literature.  Of  these,  the  first  in  the  order 
of  time  was  the  Journal  dm  S<n-intt*,  a  critical  review, 
which,  however,  could  scarcely  be  called  a  "periodical." 
inasmuch  as  it  made  its  appearance  at  irregular  intervals. 
With  brief  interruptions  it  has  ever  since  continued,  be- 
coming in  1816  the  organ  of  the  French  Academy.  The 
only  widely-known  French  periodical  of  the  present  day 
is  the  Rectte  den  Deny  Mondfa,  a  fortnightly  magazine  es- 
tablished in  1829,  to  which  the  most  eminent  French  au- 
thors contribute.  The  weekly  Illuitration,  however,  though 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  recording  of  passing  events,  bas 
many  of  tho  characteristics  of  a  literary  periodical.  In 
Kngiand  the  periodicals,  strictly  so  called,  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  dreary  affairs.  In  1802  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view (quarterly)  was  started  by  Jeffrey,  Brougham,  and 
S  v.lney  Smith,  and  was  the  precursor  of  the  Quarterly 
(1809),  the  HV.rmiWer  (1824),  and  the  Ilritiih  Quarterly 
IM.'i).  all  of  which  have  achieved  important  positions  in 
tho  literary  world.  The  English  and  American  monthly 
magazines,  which  now  form  so  important  an  clement  in  lit- 
erary history,  are  of  still  more  recent  origin,  the  oldest  of  tho 
existing  monthlies  of  recognized  merit  being  Dlnckicood' '«, 
established  1817.  Franer'i  (1830),  Maeaiillan'i  (1859), 
Cornhill  (1850),  the  Contemporary,  and  the  Fortnightly  are 
now  (1876)  the  leading  English  monthlies.  In  the  U.S. 
many  monthly  magazines  have  been  started,  but  few  have 
long  survived.  Among  the  existing  American  monthlies 
of  high  rank  Harper't  (1850)  is  the  oldest,  others  being 
the  Atlantic  (1857),  Srrionrr'*,  the  (Jalnxy,  i//./. :,n,,tf«, 
tho  Erleetir,  and  the  Orerlnnd.  Among  those  no  longer 
published,  Kartaiti't,  the  A"./.1-  / -.  -  ta  /.-•-,-.  I'mmim'*.  and  '//./ 
'nut  AVio  deserve  honorable  mention.  The  North  American 
Review  (quarterly),  established  at  Boston  in  1815,  is  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  its  class  of  publications,  its  chief 
competitor  being  the  JhtenustuMKiJ  It-  '•''-  "•  (six  times  a  year), 
started  at  New  York  in  1874.  The  theological,  medical, 
legal,  and  other  professional  magazines  of  the  U.  S.  are 
mainly  of  recent  date,  but  have  become  very  numerous. 

Periodic'ity,  a  physiological  and  pathological  term 
denoting  tho  regular  or  nearly  regular  recurrence  of  cer- 
tain phenomena  in  animal  life.  In  the  healthy  state  the 
menstruation,  and  in  the  state  of  disease  tho  paroxysms  of 
intermittent  fever,  are  obvious  instances  of  periodicity; 
and  all  phenomena  of  animal  life  seem  to  have  a  tendency 
to  periodicity,  such  as  sleep,  hunger,  the  relieving  of  the 
bowels,  etc.  At  all  events,  any  function  of  animal  life  i> 
greatly  impaired  by  a  high  degreo  of  irregularity  in  its 
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exercise,  and  the  first  indication  of  a  diseased  state  is 
generally  a  disturbance  of  the  natural  or  acquired  period- 
icity of  the  various  functions  of  life. 

Pericc'ci  [Gr.  mpi'oucot.  "dwellers  round  about"],  in 
Laconia  and  other  ancient  Dorian  lands,  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  Perioeci 
were  freemen,  and  not  strictly  vassals,  much  less  serfs  like 
the  Helots,  but  they  were  inferior  in  social  rank  and  po- 
litical rights  to  the  Spartiatse.  They  occupied  the  inferior 
kind  of  lands,  were  artisans,  merchants,  and  sailors,  and 
had,  at  times,  a  share  in  the  government.  They  might,  at 
least  at  some  periods,  intermarry  with  the  Dorians,  and 
they  served  in  war  even  as  hoplites,  though  not  in  the 
same  corps  with  Dorians.  They  were  in  many  cases  people 
of  wealth  and  refinement. 

Perios'teum  [Gr.  irepido-reox,  "around  the  bones"], 
the  strong  fibrous  membrane  which  surrounds  the  bones, 
excepting  only  the  parts  covered  with  cartilage.  It  is 
found  also  around  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  lines  the 
sockets  in  which  the  teeth  are  fixed.  That  which  covers 
the  outside  of  the  skull  is  the  pericranium,  and  that  within 
the  skull  is  the  dni-a  muter  ;  but  the  dura  mnter  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  distinct  from  the  periosteum.  The  perios- 
tea! membrane  is  called  mdoateum  when  it  lines  the  me- 
dullary cavity  of  a  bone.  The  periosteum  is  continuous 
with  the  tendons  and  ligaments.  It  is  very  vascular,  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  growth  and  nutrition 
of  bone.  Thus,  in  operations  for  the  removal  of  diseased 
bone  the  periosteum  should  be  carefully  peeled  off  and  left 
in  giiu,  and  in  many  cases  new  and  healthy  bone  will  be 
developed  from  it,  especially  if  the  patient  be  young. 

Periosti'tis  [Lat.],  the  inflammation  of  the  perios- 
teum, is  sometimes  caused  by  a  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or 
perhapfl  rheumatic  dyscrasia,  but  is  very  commonly  in- 
duced in  boys  and  young  men  by  a  sudden  exposure  to 
severe  cold,  as  by  bathing  in  very  cold  water  after  violent 
exercise,  by  standing  long  in  cold  water,  and  the  like.  It 
is  a  very  painful  disease,  and  is  best  treated  by  local  poul- 
tices, by  opiates,  and  by  free  incisions.  Cases  due  to  any 
specific  cause  will  require  special  constitutional  treatment. 

Peripatetic  Philosophy.    See  ARISTOTLE. 

Per'iplus  [Gr.  TrtpiirXovt,  " a  sailing  round"],  a  Greek 
compound  word  meaning  circumnavigation,  but  applying 
particularly  to  the  circuinna\ -igation  of  Africa  by  Hanno, 
the  Carthaginian.  By  some  writers  the  account  of  Hanno's 
famous  voyage  is  regarded  as  fabulous,  but  the  weight  of 
both  evidence  and  opinion  is  against  their  hasty  conclu- 
sions. The  description  given  by  Herodotus,  of  the  trees 
in  India  "  bearing  wool  which  surpassed  that  of  sheep  in 
beauty,"  was  long  regarded  as  an  absurd  fabrication,  while 
later  the  tales  of  Marco  Polo,  of  "  the  wondrous  land  of 
Cathay,"  were  utterly  discredited.  Certainly,  nothing  would 
seem  to  be  more  probable  than  that  an  enterprising,  com- 
mercial people  like  the  Carthaginians  should  make  some 
effort  to  become  acquainted  with  the  form,  extent,  re- 
sources, and  character  of  the  country  which  they  inhab- 
ited. As  to  the  terminus  of  Hanno's  cruise,  authorities 
differ ;  some  asserting  that  he  turned  back,  owing  to  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  from  Gorilla  (now  St.  Thomas) 
Island;  others,  that  he  kept  on  to  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
whence  he  sent  messengers  home  by  land.  On  one  point 
all  are  agreed — namely,  that  Ilanno  was  absent  from  Car- 
thage five  years,  and  that  when  he  returned  to  it  he  de- 
lighted the  people  of  that  city  with  marvellous  accounts 
of  the  dangers  he  had  experienced  by  land  and  by  sea,  and 
of  the  curious  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  fallen  in  with  dur- 
ing his  wanderings.  His  logbook  was  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn.  It  was  entitled  An  Account  of  the  Voy- 
a3e  °f  Hanno,  Commander  of  the  Carthaginians,  round  the 
parts  of  Libya,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Perissodac'tyla  [Gr.  irept«r<r<>5,  "  unequal,"  and  M«TV- 
Aot,  "a  toe"],  a  sub-order — or,  according  to  some  authors, 
an  order — of  the  hoofed  animals  (Ungulata),  so  named 
because  the  digits  are  of  unequal  size.  These  are  un- 
paired or  uneven,  the  third  being  the  largest  and  most 
cxst'rtcd,  the  fourth  nearly  coequal  in  size  and  position 
with  the  second,  and  the  fifth  on  the  hind  foot  at  least 
atrophied  ;  the  articulating  phalanges,  as  well  as  carpal 
and  tarsal  bones,  are  correspondingly  modified  ;  the  as- 
tragalus has  the  anterior  or  inferior  articulate  surface  di- 
vided into  two  very  unequal  facets ;  the  femur  is  provided 
with  a  third  trochanter,  and  its  shaft  is  perforated  at  the 
back  part  by  the  medullary  artery ;  the  dorso-lumbar  ver- 
tebra; are  in  increased  number— i.  e.  not  less  than  twenty- 
two  (d.  IS -19 +  1,1.3-6).  The  skull  has  the  intermax- 
illary bones  tectiform  or  shelving  in  a  roof-like  manner 
above,  and  united  at  the  symphyscs,  and  the  incisors, 
when  present,  are  implanted  nearly  vertically,  and  are 


parallel  to  their  roots ;  the  stomach  is  cflecal ;  the  caecum 
very  much  enlarged  and  sacculated.  The  sub-order  thus 
distinguished  includes  three  families,  represented  by  liv- 


A,  Orokippta  (Eocene);  B,  Mesohippvs  (Miocene);  C,  Hippurion 
(Pliocene);  D,  Equus  (Quaternary  and  Recent). 

ing  forms;  the  tapirs  (Tapirida;),  rhinoceroses  (Rhinoce- 
ratidie),  and  horses  (Equidoc).  In  previous  geological  ages 
numerous  others,  more  or  less  related  to  them,  flourished. 
The  affinities  of  these  forms  were,  to  some  extent,  recog- 
nized by  Cuvier,  and  still  more  by  De  Blainville.  but  the 
sub-order  was  first  distinctly  introduced  with  formal  cha- 
racters by  Prof.  Owen.  The  accompanying  figures  will 
exemplify  the  various  modifications  of  the  feet  in  recent 
as  well  as  extinct  types  of  the  order.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Peristal'tic  [Gr.  irepio-TaAmcos,  "compressing"]  Mo- 
tion, the  name  given  to  certain  movements  wliich  take 
place  in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  term  being  generally 
restricted  to  the  worm-iike  action  by  means  of  which  the 
food  is  carried  to  and  fro  over  the  mucous  membrane  of 
stomach  and  intestines.  The  walls  of  both  stomach  and 
intestines  are  made  up  of  two  layers  of  involuntary  mus- 
cular tissue,  which  are  arranged  as  an  external  longitudi- 
nal and  an  internal  circular;  the  outermost  layer  of  the 
intestine  is  serous,  and  is  simply  a  reflexion  of  the  peri- 
toneum. The  internal  coat  consists  of  a  mucous  tissue, 
varying  in  structure  in  different  parts.  Between  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  muscular  layers  is  situated  the  plexus 
wycntci-icuti  of  Aurrltnrli,  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
farther  on.  From  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  how,  by  the  simple  action  of  its  muscular  walls, 
the  food  after  its  entrance  into  the  stomach  is  first  moved 
about  in  this  organ,  and  then,  having  passed  into  the  small 
intestine,  is  carried  onward  by  the  gradual  contraction  and 
relaxation,  which,  starting  from  above,  is  continued  down- 
ward. The  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  diminishes 
the  calibre  of  the  gut,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shortening 
of  the  longitudinal  layer  tends  to  the  onward  movement 
of  the  alimentary  substances.  During  the  processes  of  di- 
gestion this  movement  is  readily  observed  by  opening  the 
abdomen  of  a  living  animal,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
movement  continues  for  a  short  time,  then  ceases,  to  bo 
renewed.  Not  only  does  the  muscular  wall  carry  the  food 
toward  the  outlet  of  the  canal,  but  often  after  the  mass  has 
been  pushed,  or  rather  squeezed,  for  a  certain  distance 
downward,  it  is  carried  back  again  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion (antiperistaltic  movement).  There  is  probably  little 
if  any  peristaltic  action  while  the  intestine  is  empty,  it 
being  the  stimulus  of  food  which  causes  it.  The  aliment- 
ary mass,  coming  in  contact  with  the  periphery  of  the 
nerves  situated  in  the  mucous  membrane,  imparts  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  irritation,  which  is  followed  by  muscular 
movement — i.  e.  contraction  and  relaxation  —  probably 
through  the  agency  of  the  aanalionic  ple.rus  iny?ntcricnn  of 
Auerbach. ;  and  this  slow,  gradual  passage  of  the  food 
backward  and  forward  is  required  for  the  processes  of  di- 
gestion. The  varied  theories  attributing  the  peristaltic 
motion  to  the  action  of  bile,  blood  in  the  veins  or  arteries, 
etc.  are  not  worthy  of  comment.  J.  W.  S.  ARNOLD. 

Peristeria.    See  HOLY  SPIRIT  PLANT. 

Peritoneum.    See  PERITONITIS. 

Peritoni'tis  [Gr.  irepiT«i>cii>,  to  "  stretch  over  "],  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum,  a  serous  membrane  investing 
the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  ;  popularly  designated  "  in- 
flammation of  the  bowels."  The  peritoneum  has  two  lay- 
ers, and  constitutes  a  closed  sac;  the  external  layer  lines 
the  abdominal  walls ;  the  internal  is  reflected  over  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  liver,  spleen,  ovaries,  uterus,  and 
bladder.  These  opposed  surfaces  are  smooth  and  lubri- 
cated by  secreted  serum,  permitting  the  free  movements  of 
the  viscera,  their  ascent  and  descent  in  respiration,  and  the 
peristaltic  movements  of  the  bowels.  Traumatic  perito- 
nitis is  the  result  of  bruises,  wounds,  and  surgical  opera- 
tions. Idiopathic  peritonitis  is  a  primary  inflammation  ; 
it  may  result  from  perverted  conditions  of  the  blood  or 
from  checked  perspiration  and  chilling  of  the  abdomen  or 
lower  extremities.  Local  peritonitis  is  a  frequent  occur- 
rence, the  inflammatory  process  being  limited  to  the  perito- 
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nvcstnicnt  of  ii  single  viscus,  as  the  li\  IT.  uterus,  or 
DT»ry.      Puerperal    peritonitis,  or   mclro-pei  it'Hiit  i-.  i  -    in 
fliiiiiin:itiMii    iif    the    uterus    and    peritoneum    OoeOrrinf    in 

women  following  i linemen!.     (Sec   Pi  r.iti'i  i:  \i.  I 

Tiiben-iihir  peritonitis   is  chronic  and  slowly  progrc-si\  c. 

con-i-tinL'  i"  111''  deposition  "!'  su ive  Simla  "f  in  11  a  in 

luatnry    lyin|ili,    alternating    with    miliary    tubercles,    with 

into  nn  matter,  or  yellow  tubercle ; 

tubercle    n-iially  xi-H    in    tin-    lung"    and    other  organs. 

A'-nli'  peritonitis,  a'  a  rule,  i"  of  sudden  onset.  Ahdom- 
inal  ],ain  is  its  proicinent  symptom,  at  first  localized,  but 
quickly  diffused  (IVIT  I  In-  entire  abdomen.  The  pain  is  in- 
creased liv  pre.-urc,  liy  the  movements  of  respiration,  ninl 
In-  ti'iisio'n  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  breathing  in 
therefore  chiefly  thoracic,  the  diaphragm  fixed  to  prevent 
abiloininiil  iiiovement,  iiml  the  respiration  i-  correspond- 
ingly shallow,  rc-tnii  ucd.  and  rapid.  The  limb,  are  re 

tnieti'il  upon  th<;  body  to  relax  tendon  of  the  abdominal 
surface.  Thero  is  temporary  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bowel  :  constipati e^nlls.  al-o  extreme  flat- 
ulent distension  of  the  intestines,  and  general  tumefaction 
of  the  abdomen,  which,  when  percussed,  is  resonant — a 
condition  termed  tympanitis.  The  inflamed  surface  is  to 
extensive,  invests  so  many  important  organs,  producing 
extensive  peripheral  nerve-irritation  as  well  as  inipre--imi- 
on  the  |,lo\u-es  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  that  the  consti- 
tutional depression  is  very  marked.  The  face  is  pale,  hag- 
gard, and  anxious,  wearing  an  express;,,,!  ,,f  fjrcat  snlTcr- 
in_'.  The  teeth  are  set.  the  lips  lightly  drawn,  the  eye  set 
and  sunken,  the  cheeks  eollap-c  I  -in  extreme  cases  consti- 
tniin^  the  llifift'ifi-ati'-  /'/cfY«,  or /'"•>>•*  'j>'ijT''  of  the  French, 
Peritonitis  is  always  a  dangerous  disease,  but  its  termina- 
tion will  depend  upon  early  dia^no-is  and  a  correct  treat- 
ment, conducted  with  vigor  and  persistence.  When  incip- 
ient, it  may  be  aborted  or  limited  by  local  use  of  ice  or 
cold  water,  local  dry  cupping,  cardiac  sedatives,  as  vera- 
truin  and  digitalis,  and  a  single  prompt  saline  purge.  If 
fully  developed,  opium  is  the  supreme  remedy,  to  allay 
pain  and  secure  absolute  rest  of  the  intestines  from  their 
physiological  peristaltic  action.  In  peritonitis  the  toler- 
ance of  opium  is  very  threat.  The  cold  water  or  ice  pack, 
if  judiciously  used,  will  be  of  value  during  the  acute  pe- 
riod of  the  ,iis,.;is,.,  but  later  warm  and  anodyne  applica- 
tions are  preferable.  The  diet  during  the  disease  should 
be  liquid,  and  cathartics  should  be  avoided. 
E.  DAIIHIN  Hi nsos.  .In.  KKVISKH  nv  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Per'iwinkle,  a  popular  name  of  various  half-shrubby 
and  herbaceous  erect  or  trailing  plants  of  the  genus  Vim-it 
and  order  Apocynacea?.  The  I'.  ,n"^,,-.  »un<»;  and  hfrbacea 
of  the  gardens  are  hardy  European  plants.  I',  rosea,  a 
tine  greenhouse  evergreen  shrub,  grows  wild  in  most  trop- 
ical regions,  ami  also  in  Florida,  where  it  was  not  improb- 
ably introduced.  Hut  it  is  probably  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  etc..  rather  than  of  the  Old  World. 

Periwinkle,  a  name  applied  to  the  numerous  species 
of  Litturiiut  and  similar  genera.  The  Littorina  littorea 
is  in  (treat  Britain  extensively  used  as  food,  and  is  agree- 
able to  the  taste,  but  in  the  U.  S.  is  hardly  ever  employed 
as  food. 

Per'jury  (law).  The  crime  of  perjury  at  the  common 
law — that  is.  independent  of  all  statutory  modification — 
is  denned  by  Lord  Coke  as  follows :  Where  a  lawful  oath 
is  administered  by  any  one  who  hath  authority  to  a  per- 
son in  any  judicial  proceeding,  who  swears  wilfully,  abso- 
lutely, and  falsely  in  a  matter  material  to  the  issue  or  cause 
in  question,  either  by  his  own  act  or  by  the  subornation  of 
others.  Certain  requisites  were  therefore  necessary  in  or- 
der to  constitute  the  offence — viz.  (1)  an  oo(A  must  be  ad- 
ministered, (2)  by  a  person  having  lawful  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  ci)  in  some  (lending  judicial  proceeding,  (4) 
the  matter  testified  must  bo  false,  (5)  and  wilfully  so,  not 
the  result  of  mistake  or  surprise  or  inadvertence,  (6)  and 
must  be  absolute,  not  the  mere  expression  of  an  opinion,  (7) 
and  must  be  material  to  the,  questions  awaiting  decision  in 
the  controversy.  It  is  plain  that  the  common  law  left  many 
instances  of  false  swearini;  outside  of  this  definition.  Stat- 
utes of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  individual  Slates  have  supplied 
the  defect,  and  have  grently  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  crime. 
In  the  first  place,  the  eftect  of  an  "/  u  been  made 

the  same  as  that  of  an  oath.  The  second  important  modi- 
lication  consisls  in  embracing  all  eases  of  wilfully  false 
statement",  when  material,  made  in  proceedings  not  judi- 
-vherever  the  law  requires  or  even  authorizes  an  oath 
or  affirmation  to  be  administered  to  a  person  in  order  to 
protect  a  public  or  a  private  right  or  to  enforce  a  public 
or  a  private  duty.  A  reference  to  one  or  two  of  these  stat- 
utes \vill  lie  suHicient  as  illustrations  of  the  whole.  A  gen- 
eral net  of  Congress,  originally  passed  in  lM!."i.  and  con- 
tained with  all  its  suh-tantial  features  in  the  ('.  X.  /.' 
Statutes,  provides  that  "  if  any  person  in  any  matter  or 


procccdim;  where  un  oath  or  affirmation  shall  Ix-  required 
to  be  taken  under  any  law  of  the  I'.  S."  shall  wilfully 
swear  or  affirm  falsely,  he  shall  bo  guilty  of  perjury.  In 
New  York  the  crime  embraces  all  ease."  of  oaths  or  affir- 
mations legally  ndmiui-t,  red  1  in  judicial  proceedings; 
('-')  when  required  by  law  as  necessary  for  the  pro-eon  lion 
or  defence  of  any  private  ri^'bt  or  for  the  end-  of  public 
justice:  {:',)  when  lawfully  required  hv  au\  judicial,  ex- 
ecutive, or  administrative  officer.  In  many  of  tbeSiaie- 
ritutorv  lan^iiaL'o  do-cribes  the  oaths  as  "  required  " 
by  law.  while  in  many  others  it  speaks  of  them  as  ••  re- 
quired or  authorized"  by  law.  It  is  a  well  e-iabli»hed 

doctrine  thai  a  per-mi  cannot  be  con\  icted  of  perjury  upon 
I    the  unsupported  te-timons    of  a  .-in:;|o  witness,  since  there 

is  then  only  an  oath  opposed  to  an  oath.  It  i-  -,itli,  ,,  nt. 
however,  if  the  direct  testimony  of  one  u  ilnes.  f,,r  the  pros- 
ecution, fully  substantiating  the  charge,  is  corroborated  in 

some    material    point    by   other    and    independent    e\  idelloe. 

The  punishment  is  imprisonment  in  the  State'-  prison,  with 
sometimes  a  line  in  addition.  JOHN  NORTON  I'UVKIIOY. 

Per'kins,  tp.  of  Sagadahoc  co.,  Me.     Pop.  71. 

Perkins,  tp.  of  Erie  co.,  0.     Pop.  1291. 

I'crkins  (('HAHI.KS  CALLAIIXM,  A.  M..  b.  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  .Mar.  1.  IS:!:'.:  graduated  at  Harvard  I'liivcrsity 
1843  :  has  published  in  London  Tu*i-nn  ,SV,i/y,f,./-«  and  Itnl- 
!<IH  iS'ni/pfori — works  of  great  research  and  highly  illus- 
trated. 

Perkins  (EI.ISHA),  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn. ..Ian.  Id,  1741, 
was  the  son  of  l>r.  Joseph  Perkins  of  Plainlield.  r,,nn. 
The  son  established  and  supported  an  academy  at  Pluin- 
field.  where  be  practised  medicine  with  great  suecess.  In 
1796  he  announced  the  invention  of  metallic  tractors  for 
the  cure  of  rheumatism,  gout,  and  the  like  diseases.  His 
son  went  to  Europe  with  the  tractors,  where,  as  well  as  in 
America,  the  new  cure,  called  "  Perkinism."  attracted  great 
attention,  and  was  favorably  received  even  by  phy.-t 
Lord  Rivers  presided  over  a  Perkinian  institution  in  which 
many  marvellous  cures  were  wrought  solely  by  the  power 
of  imagination,  for  the  tractors  were  simply  pins  of  iron 
and  brass  which  were  drawn  over  the  affected  part.  In 
Copenhagen  the  medical  faculty  published  a  voluminous 
report  in  favor  of  Perkinism  ;  ana  when  in  1803  the  Eng- 
lish physicians  had  begun  to  see  through  the  imposture, 
T.  O.  Fessenden  produced  his  Terrihlr  Trartnratinn  us  a 
defence  of  Perkins  and  a  satire  upon  the  doctors.  Perkins 
afterwards  invented  a  remedy  of  great  alleged  value  in  the 
cure  of  fevers,  and  during  a  yellow-fever  season  in  Now 
York  went  there  to  test  its  value,  but  himself  fell  a  victim 
to  the  disease,  Sept.  8,  1799.  He  was  a  man  of  great  na- 
tive endowments,  public  spirit,  and  generosity,  but  it 
seems  impossible  to  clear  him  of  the  charge  of  falsehood 
with  regard  to  his  tractors,  which  he  pretended  were  made 
of  a  peculiar  combination  of  metals,  but  which  in  reality 
were  of  common  brass  and  iron. 

Perkins  (QuoitCE  II.),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Oct.  20,  1838,  in 
New  Hampshire;  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in 
1856;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutenant-com- 
mander in  1862,  a  commander  in  1871 ;  served  with  dis- 
tinguished gallantry  us  the  executive  officer  of  the  Cayuga 
at  the  passage  of  Forts  St.  Philip  and  Jackson  and  cap- 
ture of  New  Orleans  in  1862,  and  commanded  the  iron- 
clad Chickasaw  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5,  1864, 
where  his  conduct  attracted  the  attention  of  Rear-Admiral 
Farragut,  who  in  his  official  report  of  the  battle  says:  "  I 
cannot  give  too  much  praise  to  Lieut. -Com.  Perkins,  who, 
though  he  had  orders  to  return  North,  volunteered  to  take 
command  of  the  Chickasaw,  and  did  his  duty  nobly." 

FOXHALI.  A.    1'AllKKIt. 

Perkins  (GEORGE  ROBERTS),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Otsego  co., 
N.  Y.,  May  :',,   1S12:  was  principally  self-educated;  was 
teacher  of  mathematics  at  the   Clinton   Liberal   Institute 
1831-38 ;  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  State  Normal 
School  1844-48;    principal  of  that   institution    181- 
superintended  the  erection  of  the   Dudley  Observatory  ; 
deputy  State  engineer  1858,  and  State  surveyor.    Author  of 
a  sci  iesof  mathematical  textbooks,  and  contributed  to.-eien 
tine  periodicals.    I),  at  New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1876. 

Perkins  (JACOB),  b.  at  Ncwburyport,  Mass.,  July  9, 
1766;  was  in  childhood  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith;  in- 
vented a  now  method  of  plating  shoe-buckles;  was  cm- 
ployed  in  1797  to  make  dies  for  the  State  coinage ;  invent- 
ed soon  afterwards  a  machine  for  cutting  ami  heading 
nails  at  a  single  operation,  and  was  the  originator  of  the 
use  of  steel,  instead  of  copper  plates,  for  engraving  bank- 
notes. After  residing  some  years  in  Boston  and  New 
York,  he  engaged  in  business  in  Philadelphia  as  a  bank- 
note engraver  in  IS1 1 ;  went  to  England  in  1818;  obt:i 
a  com  i, plying  plate"  to  the  liank  of  Ireland, 

and  during  a  course  of  years  originated  many  curious  ex- 
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perimcnts.  Ho  was  the  inventor  of  the  steam-gun,  of  the 
bathometer  for  measuring  the  depth  of  water,  of  the  ple- 
omctcr  for  registering  the  speed  of  vessels,  and  largely 
aided  in  perfecting  the  manufacture  of  the  steam-engine. 
D.  at  London  July  SO,  1849. 

Perkins  (JAMES  HANDASYD),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  July  , 
.11  1810,  nephew  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  in  whose 
counting-room  he  was  a  clerk  1828-30;  visited  England 
and  the"West  Indies  18:il-32  ;  settled  at  Cincinnati  1832, 
and  studied  law  ;  devoted  himself  to  literature ;  edited  the 
Eteniny  Chronicle  and  the  Cincinnati  Mirror;  became  a 
Unitarian  minister  1839  ;  pastor  of  a  church  1841-47  ;  was 
the  first  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Historical  Society 
1844;  wrote  valuable  historical  papers  on  the  Western 
States  in  the  North  American  and  the  Aero  York  llcri,  // •.-.• 
published  Annals  of  the  West  (1847),  and  was  identified 
with  the  causes  of  education  and  prison  discipline.  In  a 
fit  of  depression  he  drowned  himself  in  the  Ohio  River  at 
Cincinnati  Dec.  14,  1849. 

Perkins  (JONATHAN  COGSWELL),  b.  at  Ipswich,  Mass., 
Nov.  21,  1809;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1832;  stud- 
ied at  the  Cambridge  Law  School ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1835 ;  practised  law  successfully  thirteen  years,  edit- 
ing and  annotating  several  valuable  legal  textbooks ;  was 
elected  State  senator  1847;  became  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  1838.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  latter 
position  he  has  practised  law  at  Salem. 

Perkins  (JUSTIN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
Mar.  12,  1805;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1829,  and 
Amlover  Theological  Seminary  1832;  was  tutor  at  Amherst 
1832-33;  went  to  Persia  as  a  missionary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  181)3 ;  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Nestorian  mission  at 
Oroomiah  Nov.,  1834;  established  schools;  created  a  mod- 
ern literature  in  the  Nestorian  dialect  of  Syriac,  into  which 
he  translated  the  whole  Bible  and  several  religious  and 
educational  hooks;  visited  the  U.  S.  with  Mar  Yohannan, 
a  Nestorian  bishop,  1842;  made  another  visit  1848;  finally 
returned  to  the  U.  S.  Aug.,  1869.  D.  at  Chicopee,  Mass., 
Dec.  31,  1869.  Author  of  Syriac  commentaries  on  Gene- 
sis and  Daniel,  of  E'njlit  Yean  in  Persia  (1843),  and  J/i's- 
sionary  Life  in  Persia  (1861). 

Perkins  (Col.  THOMAS  HANDASYD),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
Dec.  15,  1764;  went  as  a  supercargo  to  Batavia  and  Can- 
ton 1789  ;  formed  a  partnership  with  his  elder  brother, 
James,  and  was  for  many  years  largely  engaged  in  trade  to 
Canton,  Calcutta,  and  the  N.  \V.  coast  of  America ;  acquired 
great  wealth  ;  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  Pres.  Madison's 
administration  during  the  war  of  1812-15;  represented 
Boston  nearly  twenty  years  in  both  branches  of  the  State 
legislature  ;  retired  from  active  business  about  1823  ;  was 
the  largest  contributor  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion :  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  erection  of  the  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monument;  was  the  projector  of  the  Quincy  Railway 
(1827).  the  first  built  in  the  U.  S. ;  gave  his  mansion  on 
Pearl  street,  valued  at  $40,000,  as  an  asylum  for  the  blind  ; 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, and  with  others  of  his  family  contributed  $60,000  to 
the  Boston  Athenaeum.  D.  at  Boston  Jan.  11,  1854. 
Perkins'  Plantation,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  Me.  P.  149. 
Per'kinsville,  post-v.  of  Weatliersfield  tp.,  Windsor 
co.,  Vt.,  on  Black  River. 

Perkio'men,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2056. 
Per'leberg,   town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Stepnitz,  has  manufactures  of  beetroot-sugar, 
wadding,  and  chicory.     Pop.  6485. 

Perm,  the  easternmost  government  of  European  Russia, 
comprises  an  area  of  128,623  square  miles,  with  2,173,501 
inhabitants.  The  larger,  central  part  of  the  country  is 
covered  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  which  attain  a  height  of 
4000  feet,  rising  through  very  gentle  slopes  from  the  sur- 
rounding meadow-lands,  and  entirely  covered  with  forests. 
The  climate  is  very  severe.  In  the  middle  of  September 
the  snow  comes,  the  rivers  freeze,  and  all  transportation  is 
carried  on  by  sledges ;  at  lat.  60°  N.  all  cultivation  ceases. 
Nevertheless,  the  country  produces  sufficient  grain  and 
cattle  for  its  home  consumption.  The  chief  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  mining.  Gold,  silver,  platina,  iron,  salt,  coal, 
alabaster,  marble,  and  diamonds  are  found,  and  some  of 
the  mines  are  very  rich.  Perm  iron  is  celebrated  in  Eu- 
rope, and  is  produced  annually  to  the  value  of  $30,000,000. 
The  platina-mines  are  said  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world. 
A  very  important  transit-trade  between  Asia  and  Europe 
is  carried  on. 

Perm,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm,  on  the  Kama.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  carries  on,  besides  a  large  trade  in  the  products  of  its 
own  industry,  a  most  extensive  transit-trade  in  European 
and  Asiatic  products.  Pop.  22,859. 


Perman'ganates,  compounds  with  bases  of  perman- 
ijnnic  anhydride,  Mi^O;.  Permanganates  have  in  crystal- 
line form  a  dark-red  or  brownish  color.  With  combustible 
bodies  they  deflagrate  like  the  nitrates  and  chlorates.  They 
are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  many  are  deliquescent.  Per- 
manganate of  silver  is  the  least  soluble  salt,  and  accord- 
ing to  Mitscherlich  may  be  caused  to  precipitate  in  great 
part  in  a  crystalline  form  by  mixing  concentrated  alkaline 
permanganates  with  concentrated  solution  of  argentic  ni- 
trate. The  solutions  of  these  salts  have  an  intense  red 
color  and  enormous  tinctorial  power,  a  surprisingly  small 
quantity  tingeing  red  a  very  large  volume  of  pure  water. 
They  are  reduced  and  destroyed  with  rapidity  by  oxidablo 
matters,  especially  of  the  organic  kind;  so  that  water 
slightly  tinged  with  a  permanganate  constitutes  a  very 
delicate  test  for  deoxidizing  matters,  the  color  being  de- 
stroyed thereby.  A  weak  solution  of  a  permanganate  is 
used  in  volumetric  analysis,  in  the  laboratory,  for  deter- 
mination of  oxidablo  substances.  Certain  contaminations 
of  drinking  waters,  products  of  putrefaction,  are  readily 
detected  by  adding  to  the  water  a  little  weak  solution  of 
permanganate,  which  may  tinge  the  water  for  a  minute 
or  two,  but  if  these  impurities  are  present  the  color  will 
rapidly  fade  or  turn  brownish.  By  virtue  of  their  high 
oxidating  power  permanganates  are  much  used  in  disin- 
fection. 

Potassic  permanganate  is  the  salt  which  is  employed  for 
disinfecting  and  as  a  chemical  reagent,  and  has  therefore 
become  an  article  of  commerce.  A  brief  statement  of  its 
preparation  will  hence  be  appropriate.  The  method  most 
recommended  is  that  of  Bechamp  of  Montpellier,  who 
mixes  10  parts  of  fine  powder  of  black  oxide  of  manganese 
intimately  with  12  parts  of  potash  in  concentrated  solution, 
dries  thoroughly,  puts  into  an  earthenware  retort,  heats 
and  passes  over  the  mass  oxygen,  or  air  free  from  carbonic 
acid,  as  long  as  absorption  continues.  The  mass  is  then 
dissolved,  and  the  excess  of  potash  neutralized — not  with 
a  mineral  acid,  as  usual,  but  with  a  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  passed  until  the  liquid  becomes  purple.  It  is 
then  decanted,  evaporated  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  crys- 
tallized. Purity  is  obtained  by  recrystallization.  Per- 
manganate of  potash  crystallizes  in  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant dark-piirplo  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  five  times  its 
weight  of  water.  It  is  anhydrous,  and  its  formula  is 
K2O.Mn207.  H.  WUBTZ. 

Permangan'ic  Acid.  This  acid  is  preparable  from 
the  permanganate  of  potash  by  distillation  with  somewhat 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  nt  a  very  low  temperature,  not  over 
160°  F.  Violet-colored  vapors  pass  over,  and  condense  to 
a  singular  greenish-black  liquid,  which  has  a  lustre  of  a 
mi  lu/tic  character.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  causes 
spontaneous  combustion  on  contact  with  several  organic 
bodies  by  virtue  of  its  energetic  oxidi/.ing  power.  Its 
formula  in  this  form  is  H2O.Mn2C>7.  The  anhydride.  Mn2C>7, 
has  never  been  isolated.  II.  WUBTZ. 

Permian  Group.     See  GEOLOGY. 

Permuta'tions  [Lat.  ptruintatiu],  the  results  obtained 
by  writing  a  certain  number  of  letters,  or  factors,  in  every 
possible  order,  so  that  all  the  letters  shall  enter  each  rcMilt, 
and  each  letter  but  once.  Thus,  the  letters  n,  /i.  and  <•  may 
be  written  060,  acb,  lac,  bca,  crib,  and  cba.  Here  there  are 
three  letters  and  1  X  2  X  3,  or  6,  permutations.  To  deter- 
mine the  number  of  permutations  of  n  letters,  n  being  any 
whole  number,  let  us  denote  the  number  of  permutations 
of  n  —  1  letters  by  Q;  if  we  now  introduce  a  new  letter,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  may  have  n  places  in  each  of  the  Q  per- 
mutations of  n  —  1  letters  ;  that  is,  it  may  be  written  be- 
fore the  first  letter  of  each,  between  each  two  letters,  and 
after  the  last  letter  of  each;  hence,  the  whole  number  of 
permutations  of  «  letters  is  Q  X  »'•  Now,  the  number  of 
permutations  of  3  letters  is  1  X  2  X  3;  hence,  the  number 
of  permutations  of  4  letters  is  1  X  2  X  3  X  4.  Proceeding 
from  this  conclusion,  we  infer  that  the  number  of  permu- 
tations of  5  letters  is  1  X  2  X  3  X  4  X  5,  and  so  on  indef- 
initely. Hence,  the  number  of  permutations  of  n  letters  is 
the  continued  product  of  the  natural  numbers  from  1  to  », 
inclusive,  n  being  any  whole  number.  If  the  actual  prod- 
uct indicated  by  each  permutation  is  found,  it  will  be 
equal  to  a  fixed  quantity  in  each  case.  The  theory  of  per- 
mutations finds  an  important  application  in  the  deduction 
of  formulas  for  combinations  and  arrangements,  and  these 
in  turn  are  used  in  developing  the  theory  of  probabilities. 
(See  Davies'  New  Bourdon,  pp.  317-322.)  W.  G.  PECK. 

Pernambu'co,  province  of  Brazil,  S.  of  Parahibn,  and 
bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  comprises  an  area  of  61,068 
square  miles,  with  1,250,000  inhabitants.  It  contains  ex- 
tensive meadows  teeming  with  cattle,  and  large  tracts  of 
the  most  fertile  soil  covered  with  plantations  of  cotton, 
sugar-cane,  and  coffee,  or  with  forests  yielding  the  most 
valuable  kinds  of  timber  and  wood. 
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IVriiiiiiiliuru,  city  of  Hrn7.il.  with  respect  to  M/C  the 
third,  with  respect  to  eommei -cial  importance  the  second, 
«!'  the  country,  is  ut  the  month  of  the.  liiberibe,  in  hit.  8°  4' 
S..  on  u  low  hut  extremely  fertile  plain  covered  with  sugar 
ami  cotton  plantation!",  and  producing  all  vuri.  i 
tropical  fruit.".  It-  excellent  hailior  i- formed  by  a  reef 
extending  tor  several  miles  along  the  coast,  and  acting  as 

a   breakwater,  on  »lio-e  Ihern  extremity  i."  :i  ligln 

marking  tbo  entrance    into  the   harbor.     Tin:  city 

which  was  foumled   hy  the  Hutch,  and  which,  not  only  in 

•iglc  buildings,  hut  al-o  in  tin-  general  character  of 

its  architecture,  shows  a  Dutch  inllucncc.  c. insists  of  tlirec 

parts:    Kecife.  on  a  narrow  peninsula:   lioa  Vista,  on  the 

river  shore:  and  San  Antonio,  on  an  island   in  the  river; 

which  three  parts  are  connected  by  elegant  iron  bridges. 

Hecift!  forms  the  business  part  of  the  uity,  and  has  .- 

broad  and  elegant,  street-;   and,  although  the  city  has  no 

verv  remarkable  public  buildings,  its  general  appearance 

is  neat,  and   in  many  parts  even  beautiful,  on  account  of 

the  promenades  and  gardens  with  their  wonderful  tropical 

it  ion.     T  he  tw  n  principal  articles  of  export  arc  sugar 

anil  cotton.     In  1868  no  less  than  4.S,G1M  tons  of  sugar  were 

cxj",rte-l.  and   107,094  sacks  of  cotton  (160  pounds  each), 

•-e  two  articles,  large  quantities  of  ram,  hides, 

Hid.  and  coffee  are  shipped  from  this  port.     The  pop. 

of  the  city  is  estimated  at  from  90,OUO  to  100,000. 

Per'naUj  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Livonia,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river  I'ernau  into  the  Gulf  of  Higa,  is 
regularly  built  and  was  formerly  fortified.  Pop.  ".>L'7. 

PeronosporcsE,  an  order  of  Fungi  in  which  the  oo- 
n'nlia  are  aerial,  and  produced  cither  singly  or  in  rows  on 
the  .surface  of  the  foster  plant,  and  whoso  oiispores  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  apollinodimn  upon  the  contents 
of  aii  oiigoniuiii  which  is  buried  in  the  substance  of  the 
fosicr  plant.  This  small  order,  comprising  only  two  gen- 
era, includes  species  which,  with  a  single  exception,  are  all 
parasitic  on  living  herbaceous  plants.  They  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  cither  like  a  white  frost  or  in  white  powdery 
.-ours  on  green  loaves  and  stems,  particularly  on  the  lower 
surfaces  of  leaves.  The  order  includes  some  of  the  most 
destructive  of  Fungi,  as  that  which  causes  the  potato-rot, 
the  lettuce,  onion,  and  American  grapevine  mould,  and  the 
white  mould  of  cabbages,  mustard,  and  other  cruciferous 
plant-.  'I'he  mycelium  of  the  species  of  this  order  pervades 
all  parts  of  the  plants  on  which  they  are  parasitic,  extend- 
ing from  the  flowers,  as  seen  in  AroiMMpora  violacea  and 

,.;ii«  rnmliilus,  to  the  roots,  of  which  wo  have  a  fa- 
miliar example  in  the  potato-rot.  The  liyphua  or  threads 
of  the  mycelium  are  not  often  divided  by  cross-partitions, 
and  are  in  most  species  furnished  with  tiauatoria,  or  suck- 
ers, by  moans  of  which  they  not  only  make  their  way  be- 
tween, but  also  force  their  way  into,  the  cells  of  the  foster- 
plnnt,  and  are  thus  more  easily  enabled  to  attach  them- 
selves and  to  absorb  nourishment.  In  some  species,  as  in 
t'i/*i.:[m><  riiiiiliifii*,  the  haustoria  are  nothing  more  than 
little  knobs,  while  in  PtfOMMfOftt  i>n/:<i»itii-ii  they  are  so 
large  as  almost  to  till  up  the  cells  into  which  they  have 
made  their  way.  The  haustoria  are  more  readily  seen  in 
the  stem  than  the  leaf.  The  mycelium  of  the  species  of 
this  order  is  extremely  sensitive  to  moisture.  In  dry 
weather  it  remains  comparatively  dormant,  but  in  wet 

us  grows  rapidly  through  nil  parts  of  the  plant,  and 
finally  pushes  its  way  through  the  stomata  into  the  air,  us 
in  the  genus  Pcronosjxn-a,  or,  as  in  Cy*t<>pu*,  bursts 
through  the  epidermis  in  irregular  spots.  We  shall  first 
consider  what  takes  place  in  /'' •/•n>i»*j>ui-fr,  where  the  my- 
celium pushes  through  the  stomata  and  does  not  rupture 
the  epidermis.  From 

this   (act    we   see   why  Flo.  '• 

the  presence  of  a  7^- 
/•.uMwycovr  is  first  made 
known  to  the  eye  as  a 
frostlike  spot  on  the 
under  surface  of  the 
leaves.  The  hyplnr, 
after  passing  through 
the  stomata,  branch 
in  different  ways  ac- 
cording to  the  spe- 
cie's :  irregularly,  as 
in  Ptmtatpofu  infeit- 
mi«,  Mont. ;  diehoto- 
mouslv,  as  in  1'.  rjfnuii, 
OlWT.  (Fig.  1);  tri- 
farously,  as  in  /'.  rili- 
«/Ai,  1!.  it  C. ;  or  stel- 
late, as  in  1\  iimiijli- 
/.. /•/«/».  llcrk.  At  the 
tips  nfthc  branches  are 
borne  the  conidia  or  asexual  spores,  which  are  formed  by 


a  swelling  of  the  terminal  part  of  the  mycelium,  which 
i-  .-ejiatateil  tVnm  the  rest  of  the  mycelium  by  a  cross- 
partition.  The  ci.nulia  are  always  more  or  less  oval  in 
-hapc,  and  fall  very  easily  from  their  attachments.  If 
the  conidia  fall  on  any  wet  or  moist  surface,  they  ger- 
minate in  a  very  short  time,  sometime"  as  quickly  as  an 
hour.  The  method  of  germination  varies  in  dift'ercnt  spe- 
•ud  may  be  of  three  different  kinds.  r'ii>t.  a-  in 
/'.  .•:,i,i*/Hirn  rffnmi,  (!rev.,  a  germinal  tube  may  be  given 
off  from  the  side  of  the  spore,  as  shown  in  Fig.  L'.  n  . 
oii'lly.  the  germinal  tube  may  be  given  off  from  the  end  of 
the  spine,  a.-  in  /'.  iiHiiijIifiirmii,  llcrk.  (Fig.  2,  b) ;  thirdly, 

m.  2. 


we  may  have  a  more  complicated  development,  n*  in  f. 
in/luffing,  Mont.,  and  /'.  ritir,,!,,,  II.  &  ('.,  where  the  con- 
tents of  the  conidia  divide  into  small  bodies,  from  tin,  t,, 
-o\  cntccn  in  number,  which  burst  through  the  wall  of  the 
conidia,  and  then  swim  rapidly  about  for  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  by  means  of  two  cilia  attached  at  the  side. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  they  come  to  rest,  the 
cilia  fall  off,  and  in  a  short  time  a  germinal  tube  is  pro 
duced  which  soon  assumes  all  the  characters  of  the  original 
f'eronoHjiora  mycelium.  In  Fig.  2,  c,  is  represented  one 
of  the  conidia  of  /'.  i'nn'i\j,,,r<i  infeatana,  in  which  the  con- 
tent." are  dividing  so  as  to  form  zoosporcs;  in  d  the  zob"- 
spores,  with  their  two  vibrating  cilia,  have  forced  their 
way  out  of  the  conidia  ;  artd  e  represents  one  which  has 
come  to  rest  and  shot  out  a  germinal  tube. 

When  the  mycelium  of  any  Ammomora  has  made  its 
way  through  the  stomata  into  the  air  and  borne  conidia,  it 
has,  of  course,  spread  through  the  leaf,  stem,  or  whatever 
part  of  the  plant  it  may  bo  to  such  an  extent  as  to  absorb 
all  the  nourishment  of  the  plant-cells  themselves,  and,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  appearance  of  the  conidia,  we 
have  a  blackening  of  the  lemes,  stems,  etc.,  which  indi- 
cates the  death  of  the  foster-plant  from  the  ravages  of  the 
/Vrono*y>or'r.  In  many  cases,  however,  before  this  black- 
ening occurs,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  threads  of 
the  mycelium  imbedded  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaves  and 
stems.  Certain  filaments  are  observed  to  enlarge  until  a 
spherical  outline  is  attained.  A  cross-partition  then  forms, 
which  separates  the  spherical  part  from  the  rest  of  the 
mycelium.  In  the  moan  while,  another  filament  has  grown 
until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  spherical  portion  of  the 
first,  and  its  terminal  portion  is  also  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  mycelium  by  a  crose-partition.  Fig.  3  repre- 
sents the  change  just  described ;  b  and  n  respectively  rep- 
resent the  ends  of  two  myeelial  threads,  which  are  shut  off 
from  the  rest  by  cross-partitions ;  o  is  the  antktridinrn,  b, 
the  niiijiminm,  in  which  the  protoplasmic  contents,  o,  are 
collected  in  a  spherical  mass  at  the  centre.  The  fertilisa- 
tion of  ot  which  is  to  form  the  ob'spore,  is  effected  by  the 
growth  from  the  antheridium  of  a  small  process,^,  which, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  pollen-tube,  has  been  called  the 
pollinoditim  by  De  Bary.  Whether  the  pollinodium  makes 
its  way  into,  or  merely  touches  the  surface  of,  the  mass  o, 

Flo.  3.  Fio.  4. 


\ 


has  never  been  satisfactorily  proved.  As  the  result  of  im- 
pregnation a  coating  of  cellulose  is  formed  around  o,  and 
it  becomes  the  oospore,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  where  b  rep- 
resents the  mother-cell,  as  in  Fig.  3,  and  a  the  shrivelled 
remains  of  the  antheridium.  The  outer  cellulose  wall  of 
the  oospore  is  often  developed  into  ridges  or  spines,  and  is 
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of  tough,  resisting  nature,  generally  able  to  endure  the  cold 
of  winter  without  injury,  whereas  the  conidia  are  destroyed 
by  freezing.  The  oospores,  which  are  never  aerial,  but 
buried  in  the  leaves  or  stems,  are  set  free  by  the  rotting 
of  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  enclosed.  The  germination 
of  the  oospores  has  been  observed  only  in  Peronoeporu 
Valcrianellir,  Fuckcl.  In  that  species  the  thick  outer 
membrane  bursts  and  a  germinal  tube  grows  out. 

The  species  of  Peronospora  are  rather  numerous,  and  are 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  branching  of  the 
filaments  which  bear  the  conidia,  by  the  shape,  color,  and 
mode  of  germination  of  the  conidia,  and  by  the  size  and 
markings  of  the  oiisporcs.  As  a  rule,  species  of  I'erono- 
epora  are  limited  in  their  habitat  to  a  single  species  of 
phanerogams  or  to  a  few  nearly-related  species.  Perono- 
spora infeatans,  Mont.,  is  limited  to  the  potato  and  the 
tomato.  When  a  Peronospora.  occurs  on  more  than  one 
species  of  phanerogam,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
oospores  are  not  found  on  all  of  them.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  species  of  Cystoput.  Cystopus  candidue,  for 
example,  which  is  very  common  on  Cruciferae,  bears  co- 
nidia abundantly  when  parasitic  on  Capsella,  but  no 
oospores;  whereas  when  parasitic  on  Sinnpis  oospores 
abound. 

Of  the  species  of  Peronospora,  P.  infestang,  Mont.,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  potato-rot,  deserves  special  notice.  In 
1842,  and  again  in  1845,  the  potatoes  cultivated  in  the 
U.  S.,  as  well  as  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  were  attacked  by 
a  violent  disease  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  caused 
whole  fields  to  become  black  and  rotten.  The  general  di- 
rection of  the  epidemic  was  from  W.  to  E.  The  source  of 
the  trouble  was  at  length  found  to  be  a  parasitic  fungus, 
which  Montagnc  described  as  Botrytia  infestans.  The  dis- 
ease has  occurred  several  times  since  1845,  and  in  fact  it 
prevails  to  a  certain  extent  almost  every  damp  season,  but 
never  with  such  severity  as  in  1845.  In  that  year  the  crop 
was  entirely  destroyed,  and  in  countries  like  Ireland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  where  the  potato  constituted  an  important 
article  of  diet,  there  was  great  distress.  Numerous  prizes 
were  offered  for  a  remedy,  but  without  success,  although 
botanists  examined  the  habits  of  the  fungus  very  thor- 
oughly. The  most  exhaustive  account  of  the  subject  was 
given  by  ])e  Bary  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  (4th  series, 
vol.  xx.  1863).  He  studied  the  germination  of  the  conidia 
which  has  been  referred  to  above,  and  found  that  the  ger- 
minal tubes  could  enter  any  part  of  the  potato-plant.  He 
even  found  the  ground  under  infected  plants  filled  with  the 
moving  zoospores.  The  most  important  question  was  to 
ascertain  how  the  disease  was  propagated  from  year  to 
year,  for  the  conidia,  which  are  abundant  in  summer,  can- 
not survive  the  cold  of  winter.  No  oospores  were  found 
by  which  the  disease  could  be  propagated,  and  it  began  to 
be  surmised  that  the  oospores,  if  they  existed,  must  be  in 
some  wild  species  of  Solatium  growing  in  Peru  or  the 
neighboring  countries,  or  else  that  they  must  be  found  in 
some  plant  not  nearly  allied  to  the  potato.  During  the 
summer  of  1875,  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith  of  England 
discovered  the  oospores  in  the  leaves  of  some  cultivated 
American  varieties  of  potato,  and  published  an  account  of 
them  in  the  (lardener's  Chronicle  of  July  17,  1875,  and  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopic  Science  of  Oct.,  1875, 
whore  two  photographs 
of  preparations  are  giv- 
en. The  only  other  use- 
ful plant  which,  so  far 
as  is  known,  is  attacked 
by  the  potato-rot  is  the 
tomato.  There  is  no 
direct  cure  for  the  dig- 
ease.  For  its  produc- 
tion to  any  very  injuri- 
ous extent  a  wet.  rather 
warm,  season  is  neces- 
sary. The  leaves  and 
stems  of  diseased  plants 
should  be  destroyed  to 
prevent  the  fungus 
spreading.  Fig.  5  gives 
a  view  of  the  mycelium 
of  the  potato-rot  fungus 
passing  through  a 
stoma  and  bearing  co- 
nidia. 

Cystopus,  the  remain- 
ing genus  of  the  Pero- 
nosporeo;,  resembles  closely  the  genus  Peronospora,  ex- 
cept in  the  structure  of  the  conidia.  In  Peronuspora,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  are  borne  singly  at  the  tips  of  branch- 
ing threads ;  in  Cystopua  they  are  in  rows  which  are 
packed  closely  together.  W.  G.  FARLOW. 

Pc'rote,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Bullock  co.,  Ala.     P.  1538. 


Perouse,  La.     See  LA  PEROUSE. 

Perpendic'ular  [Lai.  perpendicular!*],  a  style  of 
Gothic  architecture  which  flourished  in  England  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  While  in  France,  Gothic  archi- 
tecture became  debased  by  being  overloaded  and  by  run- 
ning into  the  fantastic  (see  FLAMBOYANT),  it  degenerated 
in  England  by  becoming  stiff,  dry,  and  meagre,  as  if  the 
aim  had  been  to  confine  architecture  to  the  use  of  straight 
lines  only.  One  of  the  most  prominent  specimens  of  this 
style  is  the  cathedral  of  Winchester ;  also  most  of  the  col- 
leges at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  belong  to  it.  But  with  the 
Perpendicular  style  followed  the  open  timber  roof,  which 
is  often  elaborated  with  great  beauty  ;  an  interesting  exam- 
ple is  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall,  built  by  Kichard  II. 

Perpet'ual  Mo'tion,  a  term  employed  to  denote  an 
assumedly  possible  form  of  mechanism,  which  having 
been  set  in  motion  by  some  natural  force,  should  continue 
always  to  move,  and  should  at  the  same  time  be  capable 
of  at  once  constantly  restoring  the  force  expended  in  mov- 
ing it,  and  of  performing  useful  work  besides.  The  me- 
chanical absurdity  involved  in  this  notion  is  to  ordinary 
minds  self-evident  the  moment  the  proposition  is  dis- 
tinctly stated.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  there  have  been 
found  a  surprising  number  of  individuals  so  completely 
and  incorrigibly  blind  to  the  error  as  to  have  devoted 
their  whole  lives  to  attempts  to  solve  the  fascinating  prob- 
lem. Gravity  is  the  natural  force  which,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  these  schemers  have  endeavored  to  compel  to 
undo  its  own  work,  and  to  do  additional  work  besides. 
With  this  view  there  have  generally  been  employed  wheels 
provided  with  a  variety  of  contrivances  by  which  it  was 
imagined  that  weights  descending  on  one  side  might  be 
made  to  carry  up  on  the  opposite  side  other  equal  weights 
to  the  same  height,  which  latter  by  descending  in  turn 
might  maintain  the  motion.  Strictly  speaking,  if  there 
were  no  friction  or  other  sources  of  resistance  in  the  case, 
a  wheel  set  into  rotation  would  continue  to  revolve  for  ever, 
and  would  need  none  of  these  contrivances  of  lifted  and 
descending  weights  to  maintain  its  uniformity  of  velocity. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  perpetual  motion,  but  not  a  per- 
petual motion  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  schemers  with 
whom  the  expression  originated.  It  would  do  no  work. 
The  planets  are  examples  of  perpetual  motion  upon  a 
grand  scale,  but  this  is  owing  only  to  the  fact  that  they 
encounter  no  sensible  resistance  in  their  paths  through 
space. 

The  history  of  the  very  numerous  mechanical  concep- 
tions by  which  the  different  seekers  after  a  n-urkimj  per- 
petual motion  have  hoped  to  accomplish  their  end  would 
form  a  very  entertaining  chapter,  but  a  chapter  without 
practical  utility.  Those  who  would  pursue  the  subject 
further  will  find  a  good  account  of  it  in  Dircks's  Pcrpetnum 
Mobile,  London,  1861.  Montucla's  llistoire  den  Mathfma- 
tii/iifi  contains  also  notices  of  the  delusion,  and  the  scien- 
tific journals  of  the  last  century  in  Europe  have  scattered 
through  them  descriptions  of  numerous  such  projects. 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Perpetuities.     See  ANNI-ITY. 

Perpignan',  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Pyrenees-Orientales,  on  the  Tet,  is  a  fortress  of 
first  rank,  and  commands  the  passage  between  France  and 
Spain.  It  has  distilleries,  bell-foundries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  cork,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and  an  active 
trade  in  oil,  wine,  corn,  and  fruits.  Pop.  27,378. 

Perquim'ans,  county  of  N.  E.  Xorth  Carolina.  Area, 
250  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  Albemarle  Sound, 
and  traversed  by  the  navigable  Perquimans  River.  It  is 
in  part  marshy  ;  its  soil  is  light  and  productive.  Corn  is 
the  leading  product,  but  of  late  cotton  is  cultivated  with 
great  success.  Flour  is  a  leading  article  of  manufacture. 
Cap.  Hertford.  Pop.  7945. 

Perrault'  (CLAUDE),  b.  at  Paris  in  1613 ;  studied  med- 
icine, but  devoted  himself  afterwards  to  architecture;  do- 
signed  the  facades  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Observatory  of 
Paris;  translated  Vitruvius  (1673-84) ;  published  several 
volumes  of  essays  on  physics  and  architecture.  D.  at 
Paris  Oct.  9,  1688. — His  brother,  CHARLKS  PEIMIAITLT,  b. 
Jan.  12, 1628,  d.  May  16, 1703,  was  a  very  prolific  poet  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  but  he  is  now  known  uuly  through  the 
sarcasms  of  Boileau,  and  through  a  small  book  which  he 
published  pseudonymously,  Lea  Contes  des  Feet. 

Perrenot,  de  (ANTOINE).     See  GRANVELLE. 

Per'rinton,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  3261. 

Perron,  dn  (ANQUETIL).    See  AKQDETiL-DopEBaow. 

Perrot'  (GEORGES),  b.  at  Villeneuve-Saint-Georgcs.  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  Nov.  12,  1832;  studied 
from  1855  to  1858  at  the  French  school  in  Athens ;  made 
in  1861  a  journey  of  exploration  in  Asia  Minor;  dwelt  for 
some  time  at  Ancyra  investigating  the  famous  inscription 
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Ail"'i>i>ii»'-  I,1M'7),  etc. 

Perrot  (  \n  IIOI.AS).  b.  in   France  early  in  the  sc\  en 
tccnl  h  century  :  obtained  a  good  education  ;  came  to  Can 
,,,,!    became    all    Indian    trader,   aci|iiiring    great    in- 
llncnre   among   tin-    Western    tribes.    who.-c    language-   he 
I,.;,,-,,,.,!  :     rendered     gicat     M-rviccs    to    several    Canadian 
gucniim-nt-,  and  was  I  hi'  cli-roierer  i,f  tin-  lead-mines  on 
thu  river  l>'-.-  .M"inc",  In.     Author  of  journals  largely  em- 
ployed by  Charlevoix  and  other  writers. 

I't'r'ry  |  l.at.  y./ruw,  "pear"],  a  drink  mudo  extensively 
in  England  from  the  juice  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  pears.  in 
much  the  .-ame  «  ay  as  cider  is  made.  1'i-rry  is  sweeter  than 
i-idi-r.  and  is  largely  used  as  a  beverage.  It  is  popularly 
ri.gai"  .ntidoto  for  mushroom-poisoning. 

Perry,  county  of  W.  Alabama.  Arra,  7  in  square  miles. 
It  i.s  uneven,  very  fertile,  and  well  woodrd.  ('niton  and 
corn  arc  leading  products.  It  is  traversed  by  several  rail- 
r  .....  is,  and  by  tin:  Cahavvba  River,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
render  navigable.  Cap.  -Marion.  Pop.  24.  '.17.''. 

Perry,  count  v  of  Central  Arkansas.     Area,  MO  square 
miles.     It   is  hil'ly,   broken,  well   timbered,   and  contains 
bed-  <>t'  coal.     The  valleys  are  fertile,  nnd  adapted  t  ......  t- 

ton  and  grain  culture.     The  Arkansas  River  washes  the 
X.  K.  border.     Cup.  1'erryville.     1'op.  2685. 

Perry,  county  of  S.  Illinois.  Area,  485  square  miles. 
It  is  MTV  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  abounds  in  excellent 
coal,  ('attic,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Illinois  Central,  the  St.  Louis 
Alton  and  Terre  Haute,  and  the  Iron  Mountain  Chester 
and  Eastern  R.  Rs.  Cap.  Pinckneyville.  Pop.  13,723. 

Perry,  county  of  8.  Indiana,  bounded  S.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Ohio  River.  '  Area,  450  square  miles.  It  is  very  hilly 
and  remarkably  fertile,  producing  much  corn,  wool,  tobac- 
i-o,  and  live  -stork.  <;  nod  coal  and  iron  ore  abound.  The 
county  has  large  and  increasing  manufacturing  interests. 
Cap.  and  principal  town,  Cannelton.  Pop.  14,801. 

Perry,  county  of  S.  E.  Kentucky.  Area,  700  square 
miles.  It  is  mountainous,  with  some  fertile  valleys.  Corn 
is  the  leading  product.  Coal  is  found,  which  has  here  a 
pro-|  .....  i  n  '-  value  only.  Drained  by  the  head-streams  of 
the  Kentucky  River.  Cap.  Hazard.  Pop.  4274. 

Perry,  county  of  S.  K.  Mississippi.     Area.  1116  square 
miles.     It  is  level,  sandy,  and  mostly  covered  with  dense 
ine  forests.     It  is  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Paseagoula 

iver.     Cap.  Augusta.     Pop.  201)4. 

Perry,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 

-ippi  Kiver,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois.     Area, 

430  square  miles.     It  is  uneven,  heavily  timbered,  and  fer- 

tile.    Live  stoek,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products. 

Lead  and  iron  are  found.     Cap.  Perryville.     Pop.  9877. 

Perry,  county  of  Central  Ohio.  Area,  400  square  miles. 
It  is  hilly,  fertile,  and  contains  boda  of  good  coal.  Cattle, 
wool,  tobacco,  and  grain  are  staple  products.  Stone  and 
earthen  ware  is  a  leading  article  of  manufacture.  The 
county  is  traversed  by  the  Cincinnati  and  Zanesville  R.  R. 
Cap.  Now  Lexington.  Pop.  IS,  I..:;. 

Perry,  county  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  Area.  475 
square  miles.  It  is  bounded  K.  by  the  Susquehanna  River, 
is  traversed  by  the  Juniata  River  and  the  Pennsylvania 
It.  It.,  and  by  several  parallel  wooded  mountain-ridges, 
with  broad,  beautiful,  and  fertile  valleys.  Live-stock, 
grain,  hay,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Leather,  flour, 
metallic  wares,  etc.  are  manufactured.  Iron  ore  is  exten- 
sively mined.  Cap.  New  Bloomftcld.  Pop.  25,447. 

Perry,  county  of  Middle  Tennessee,  bounded  W.  by 
the  Tennessee  River.  Area,  37  i  square  miles.  It  is  some- 
what uneven,  very  fertile,  and  produces  corn  and  live- 
stock. Cap.  Linden.  Pop.  6925. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Johnson  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  495. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Perry  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  366. 

Perry,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Taylor  co.,  Fla. 

Perry,  post-v.  of  Upper  Town  tp.,  cap.  of  Houston  co., 
Oa.,  on  Central  K.  R.  of  (ieorgia,  located  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  cotton-growing  section,  contains  important  in- 
dustries, with  1  weekly  newspaper.  1'op.  of  v.  836. 

EDWIN  MARTIN,  ED.  "JOURNAL." 

Perry,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pikeco.,  111.  P.  of  v.  788;  of  tp.2161. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1280. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Boone  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1109. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Clay  co.,  Ind.    Pop.  1340. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Clinton  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1220. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Delaware  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1163. 
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Perry,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  982. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  Ind.     1'op.  -I •>-. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Martin  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  17(10. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Miami  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  inr>7. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1..1::. 

1'rrry,  tp.  of  Noble  co.,  Ind.      1'op.  :i!35. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Tippccanoe  co.,  Ind.     Pop.  1481. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Vanderburg  co..  Ind.     Pop.  1719. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Wayne  co..  Ind.     Pop.  S7(i. 

Perry,  tp.  of  linchanan  co.,  la.      1'op.  in:::;. 

Perry,  po.-t  v.  of  Spring  Valley  tp..  Dallas  CO.,  la.,  on 
Coon  Itivcr  and  the  DCS  Moines  Valley  It.  R. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Davis  co..  la.     I'op.  7:'-. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  la.     Pop.  1273. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Marion  co.,  la.     Pop.  Hi.. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Plymouth  co.,  la.     Pop.  74. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Tama  co.,  la.     Pop.  7i:s. 

Perry,  post-v.  of  Kentucky  tp..  .lellerson  co.,  Kan.,  on 

the  Knn.-as  I'aeitic  R.  R.,  has  '2  school  biiildinirr. ::  ehntrtir-. 

I  a' •\\>paper.  '2  hotels,  a  telegraph-otliee,  L'  steam-elevators 

ami  corti-shullcrs.  and  stores.     Corn,  pork,  wheat,  and  rail- 

I  are  shipped  from  here.     Pop.  of  v.  Hi:',. 

II.  (i.  KVAVS.  Kn.  "  TIMI.S." 

Perry,  po?t-v.  and  tp.  of  Washington  co.,  Mo.,  on  Pas- 
samai[uoddy  Bay.  Pop.  1  I  In. 

Perry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Shiawaesee  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Looking-glass  River.  Pop.  1058. 

Perry,  tp.  of  St.  Francois  oo.,  Mo.     Pop.  1351. 

Perry,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wyoming  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  outlet 
of  Silver  Lake,  is  the  southern  terminus  of  Rochester  and 
Pine  Creek  R.  R.,  has  an  academy,  a  bank,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  manufactories.  P.  167  ;  of  tp.  867. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Allen  co.,  0.    Pop.  1235. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Ashland  co.,  0.     Pop.  1452. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Brown  co.,  0.     Pop.  3016. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Carroll  co.,  0.     Pop.  932. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Columbiana  co.,  0.     Pop.  4388. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Coshocton  co.,  0.     Pop.  !i:'.2. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  0.     Pop.  1194. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Franklin  co.,  0.    Pop.  1297. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Oallia  co.,  0.     Pop.  1514. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Hocking  co.,  0.     Pop.  1745. 

Perry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Lake  co.,  0.,  on  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.  P.  1208. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  0.    Pop.  2215. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Licking  co.,  0.    Pop.  897. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Logan  co.,  0.    Pop.  922. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Monroe  co.,  0.    Pop.  1116. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Montgomery  co.,  0.     Pop.  2029. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Morrow  oo.,  0.     Pop.  10 1 1. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Muskingum  co.,  0.    Pop.  991. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Pickaway  co.,  0.     Pop.  1415. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Pike  co.,  0.    Pop.  748. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Putnam  co.,  0.     Pop.  637. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Richland  co.,  0.    Pop.  686. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Shelby  oo.,  0.    Pop.  1208. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Stark  co.,  0.     Pop.  1736. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.    Pop.  1089. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Wood  co.,  0.    Pop.  1323. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  3877. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Berks  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1680. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Clarion  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  1568. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Fayette  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1445. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Greene  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1292. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1222. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  806. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  Pa.    Pop.  914. 

Perry,  tp.  of  Snyder  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  1016. 

Perry,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Dane  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  1051. 

Perry  (AMOS),  b.  at  Natick,  Mass.,  Aug.  12, 1812 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  1837 ;  was  for  many  years  teacher 
of  high  schools  and  seminaries  at  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
Providence,  R.  I.;  was  consul  to  Tunis  1862-67,  and  pub- 
lished in  1S.69  a  volume  containing  the  results  of  careful 
researches  upon  the  sites  of  Carthaginian  cities. 

Perry  (An-riim  LATHAM),  b.  at  Lymc,  N.  H.,  Feb.  27, 
1830;  graduated  at  Williams  College  1852;  became  profcs- 
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sor  of  history  and  political  economy  in  that  institution 
1854,  and  in  1875  pastor  of  a  church  at  Williamstown.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  writer  upon  the  Springfield  Republican, 
and  is  author  of  The  Elements  of  Political  Economy  (186fi), 
a  work  which  is  considered  the  scientific  exponent  of  Free 
Trade  doctrines. 

Perry  (Capt.  CHRISTOPHER  RAYMOND),  b.  at  South  King- 
ston, R.  I.,  in  1761  ;  was  a  sailor  from  boyhood ;  served  in 
privateers  and  in  the  American  navy  (luring  the  Revolu- 
tionary war ;  was  taken  captive  and  thrown  into  the  famous 
prison-ship  Jersey,  where  he  was  kept  for  some  months; 
again  entered  the  merchant  service,  and  was  appointed 
post-captain  in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  1798,  when  war  witli 
Prance  appeared  imminent.  Retiring  from  the  navy  in 
1801,  he  was  appointed  collector  of  Newport,  where  he  d. 
June  8,  1818.  His  five  sons  were  all  officers  in  the  navy 
during  the  war  of  1812  (see  PERRY-,  OLIVER  II.  and  MAT- 
THEW C.},  and  several  grandchildren  now  follow  the  same 
profession. 

Perry  (Com.  MATTHEW  CALBRAITH),  brother  of  Oliver 
Hazard,  b.  at  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  in  17!>5;  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman  Jan.  16,  1809  j  served  under  Com- 
modores Rodgers  and  Decatur ;  was  promoted  to  lieutenant 
July  24,  1813;  cruised  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  Cyane 
1819,  and  fixed  the  locality  of  the  first  settlement  in  Libe- 
ria; commanded  the  schooner  Shark  in  the  West  Indies 
1821-24,  where  he  captured  several  pirates ;  was  made  com- 
mander Mar.  21,  1826,  and  captain  Feb.  9,  1837;  served 
many  years  on  foreign  stations,  especially  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean;  took  an  important  part  in  the  introduction  of 
steam  as  a  motive-power  in  vessels  of  the  navy;  com- 
manded successively  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn,  the  W. 
African  squadron,  and  the  West  Indies  squadron  during 
the  war  with  Mexico,  in  which  he  occupied  nearly  all  the 
Mexican  seaports  of  the  Gulf,  captured  the  city  of  Tabasco, 
and  co-operated  in  the  siege  and  bombardment  of  Vera 
Cruz.  In  1852,  Com.  Perry  was  sent  to  Japan  at  the  head 
of  a  naval  expedition,  and  succeeded  by  skilful  negotiation 
in  opening  that  country  to  foreign  oommeree  (1854).  An 
elaborate  Report  of  Com.  Perry's  Expedition  to  Japan,  ed- 
ited by  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  L.  Hawks  and  Mr.  George  Jones, 
was  published  by  order  of  Congress  in  3  quarto  vols. 
[  Washington,  1856).  D.  at  New  York  Mar.  4,  1858.  A 
magnificent  bronze  statue  has  been  dedicated  to  his  mem- 
ory on  the  public  square  of  Newport,  R.  I. 

Perry  (Com.  OI.IVKK  HAZARD),  son  of  Christopher  Ray- 
mond, b.  at  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Aug.  2.1,  1785;  entered 
the  U.S.  navy  as  midshipman  Apr.  7,  1799;  cruised  with 
his  father  in  the  West  Indies  1799-1800 ;  was  engaged  in 
the  war  against  Tripoli  1804—05 ;  became  lieutenant  Jan. 
15,  1807,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812  was  in 
command  of  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
when  in  Feb.,  1813,  he  was  transferred  at  his  own  request 
to  serve  under  Com.  Isaac  Chauncey  on  Lake  Ontario.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  George  ;  was 
appointed  to  fit  out  a  squadron  upon  Lake  Erie,  which  ho 
successfully  accomplished  at  Presque  Isle  (now  Erie),  Pa.  ; 
and  having  equipped  nine  small  vessels,  attacked  and  cap- 
tured the  British  fleet  near  Put-in  Bay,  0.,  Sept.  10,  1813. 
This  action,  known  as  the  "  battle  of  Lake  Erie,"  or  more 
commonly  as  "  Perry's  victory,"  obtained  him  an  immense 
popularity,  partly  attributable  to  the  sententious  manner 
in  which  it  was  announced  by  the  famous  despatch,  "  We 
have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours."  Congress  re- 
warded him  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  a  medal,  and  the  rank 
of  captain.  Perry  eo-oporated  with  Gen.  Harrison  in  his 
operations  at  Detroit  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct. 
5,  1813,  and  in  the  following  year  was  employed  upon  the 
Potomac  and  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore.  Ho  commanded 
the  Java  in  Decatur's  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  1815  ; 
was  sent  to  the  Spanish  Main  in  command  of  a  squadron 
June,  1819  ;  ascended  the  Orinoco  to  Angostura  in  July  ; 
was  seized  with  yellow  fever,  and  d.  at  Port  Spain,  on  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  the  day  of  his  arrival  there,  Aug.  23, 
1819.  His  remains  were  removed  to  Newport  in  a  ship  of 
war  by  order  of  Congress,  and  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
that  city  Dec.  4,  1826,  where  an  imposing  obelisk  was 
erected  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  In  Sept.,  1860,  a 
marble  statue  of  Com.  Perry,  by  Walcutt,  was  erected  at 
Cleveland,  0.  (See  his  Life,  by  Capt.  Alexander  S.  Mac- 
kenzie, 2  vols.,  1841.) 

Perry  (WILLIAM  STEVENS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  in  1832;  graduated  at  Harvard  1854;  studied  theol- 
ogy ;  became  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  at  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  1858;  secretary  of  the  house  of  clerical  and  lay 
deputies  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Author  of  several  publications  relating  to  Amer- 
ican history,  among  which  are  Connection  of  the  Church 
of  England  wi'fA  Early  American  Discovery  and  Coloniza- 
tion (1863),  Documentary  Annals  of  the  Colonial  Church, 


Questions  on  the  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Oreat  Apostle 
(1868),  Churchman's  Year  Jiook  (1870) ;  and  edited  papers 
relating  to  the  History  of  Virginia  1GSO-1776  (1870) ;  elect- 
ed bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Iowa  1876. 

Per'rymansville,  post-v.  of  Hall's  Cross  Roads  tp., 
Harford  co.,  Md.,  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  R.  R. 

Perry's,  tp.  of  Jackson  co.,  Ala.     Pop.  621. 

Per'rysburg,  post-v.  and  tp.  of  Cattaraugus  co.,N.  Y., 
on  Cattaraugus  Creek  and  the  Erie  R.  11.,  includes  the  vil- 
lage of  Versailles  and  a  portion  of  Cattaraugus  reservation 
of  Seneca  Indians.  Pop.  1313. 

Perrysburg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wood  co.,  0.,  on  Maumee 
River,  on  Dayton  and  Michigan  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper 
and  an  active  trade.  P.  of  v.  1835;  of  tp.  4100. 

Perry's  Mill,  post-v.  of  Champlain  tp.,  Clinton  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  the  Chazy  River  and  the  Ogdensburg  and  Lake 
Champlain  R.  R.  Pop.  276. 

Perrysville,  post-v.  of  Highland  tp.,  Vermilion  co., 
Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  River.  Pop.  690. 

Perrysville,  a  b.  of  Milford  tp.,  Juniata  co.,  Pa.,  on 
the  Juniata  River.  Pop.  659. 

Per'ryton,  tp.  of  Mercer  co.,  111.     Pop.  1085. 

Perryville,  post-v.  of  Boyle  co.,  Ky.,  noted  for  the 
severe  battle  of  Perryville  or  Chaplin's  Mills  fought  here 
Oct.  8,  1802.  Pop.  479. 

Perryville,  p.-v.,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  Philadelphia  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R. 

Perryville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  Mo.,  has  1  news- 
paper. P.  501. 

Perryville,  post-v.  of  Perry  tp.,  Ashland  co.,  0. 

Per'ryville  Court-house,  post-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of 
Perry  co.,  Ark.,  on  the  Fourche  la  Fave  River. 

Persecu'tions,  The  Ten,  of  the  Christian  Church, 
certain  periods  in  which  new  enactments  were  passed 
against  Christianity  or  existing  oucs  enforced  with  unusual 
rigor,  and  refer  specialty  to  the  persecutions  under  Nero 
(64),  Domitian  (95),  Trajan  (107),  Hadrian  (125),  Marcus 
Aurelius  (165),Septimius  Sevcrus  (202),  Maximinus  (235), 
Decius  (249),  Valerianus  (257),  and  Diocletian  (303). 

Persep'olis,  the  Greek  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Persia,  whose  Persian  name  is  not  known,  stood  in  a  fertile 
and  beautiful  plain  (now  called  Merdmht),  35  miles  N.  E. 
of  Shiraz,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Araxes  (now  Benda- 
mir)  and  the  Modus  (now  Pulwan).  Of  the  age  and  his- 
tory of  the  city  very  little  is  known.  It  was  not  the  res- 
idence of  Cyrus,  who  had  his  palace  at  Pasarg;n!;i,  unh-.-s 
this  be  the  same  city,  as  assumed  by  some  antiquarians. 
But  Xerxes  and  Darius  Hystaspis  resided  here,  and  in 
their  time  the  city  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  a  wonder 
of  splendor  and  magnificence.  By  Alexander  the  Great 
it  was  completely  destroyed,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  history 
only  once  afterwards,  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  visited 
it  for  the  sake  of  plunder  (2  Mace.  ix.  1).  Of  the  city 
itself  no  traces  can  now  be  found,  though  it  is  probable 
that  it  occupied  the  same  site  as  afterwards  the  Moham- 
medan fortress  Istakhr.  But  of  the  palaces  some  very 
interesting  ruins  are  still  extant,  known  by  their  local 
name,  Chel  Minor  ("Forty  Columns"),  or,  since  the  time 
of  Fergusson,  by  the  name  of  "  Xerxes'  Hall.1'  They  con- 
sist of  a  stupendous  substructure  of  Cyclopean  masonry, 
forming  a  platform  1500  feet  long,  936  feet  wide,  and  di- 
vided into  three  terraces,  to  which  magnificent  flights  of 
stairs  give  access.  Of  the  buildings,  a  magnificently  sculp- 
tured staircase,  the  entrance  to  a  propylieum,  and  a  number 
of  columns  60  feet  high,  are  still  standing.  (For  further 
details  see  Fergusson,  Palaces  of  Ninereh  and  Persepolis 
Restored  (1851);  Rawlinson,  The  Five  Great  Ancient  Mon- 
archies (1871) ;  P.  V.  N.  Meyers,  Remains  of  Lout  Empires 
(New  York,  1875).) 

Per'seus,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Danac,  a  grandson  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos ;  was  driven 
into  exile  together  with  his  mother,  and  educated  in  Seri- 
phos,  one  of  the  Cyclades ;  conquered  Medusa  by  the  aid 
of  Hermes  and  Athene,  and  cut  off  her  head ;  returned 
after  many  adventures  to  Argos,  from  which  Acrisius  fled 
to  Thessaly,  and  settled  afterward  at  Tiryns.  In  ancient 
art  he  is  represented  very  similar  to  Hermes. 

Perseus,  a  son  of  Philip  V.,  succeeded  to  the  Mace- 
donian throne  in  179  B.  c.,  and  continued  his  father's  pol- 
icy. After  a  preparation  of  seven  years  he  commenced 
war  against  Rome  with  an  excellent  army,  a  full  treasury, 
and  important  alliances.  But  his  execution  of  the  plan 
was  as  slovenly  as  his  preparations  had  been  energetic. 
The  incompetent  Roman  generals  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated, but  Perseus  did  not  understand  how  to  use  his 
victories  ;  and  while  the  war  dragged  on  for  several  years 
without  any  decisive  result,  the  avarice  of  the  Macedonian 
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king  and  the  shrewdness  of  the  Koman  diplnmates  alien- 
ated nil  his  allies  from  him.  At  hist,  I,.  Puulus  .F.milius 
.nt  as  oommander-in-ohtof  to  the  theatre  of  war.  He 
armed  in  Mandi.  began  active  operations  in  June,  and 
finished  the  war.  after  a  campaign  of  thirteen  days,  by  the 
I, :ittlc  .if  I'ydna,  .lime  L'l1.  Ills  n.  r.  The  .Macedonian  army, 
although  lighting  with  great  valor,  was  completely  routed, 
and  Penenl  lied  «ilh  hi-  money  .-hc.-l  t.i  Saniolhracc.  II. • 
was  afterwards  delivered  "|i  to  the  Unman-,  and  held  iii 
capti\iiy  at  Alliii.  in  Italy,  where  he  died.  He  was  the 

la  -I    king  of    Macedonia. 

Pcrscver'nncc  of  the  Snint§,The  Doctrine  of, 

is  one  of  the  Hivo  Points  of  Calvinism.     It  teaches  that 
the  true  believer,  the  recipient  of  divine  grace,  "ill 
fall  away  into  perdition,  but  will  be  kept  by  divine  power 
unto  eternal  life.     The  opponents  of  this  doctrine  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  a  fatal  lapse  from  a  state  of  grace. 

Per'sia  [Per.  fmn],  country  of  Western  Asia,  extends 
bct,»>  80'  and  89  '  .">"'  X.,  and  Ion.  41°  and  (1L'° 

K.,  hounded  X.  by  Caiiea-us  the  Ca-piau  Sea.  and  Asiatic 
]!iis-i:i;  K.  by  Afghanistan  and  lieloiicliistan  ;  S.  by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Strait  of  Ormnz,  and  the  Persian  (iulf ; 
and  V,'.  by  A-iatie  Turkey;  comprises  an  area  of  li:!.>,000 
sq.  m.,  and  is  divided  into  the  following  11  provinces: 
Gnilan,  Mazanderan,  and  Astrabad  to  the  N. :  Khorassan 
and  Kerman  to  the  V..  ;  l.aristan,  Farsistan,  and  Klumstan 
to  the  S. ;  Looristan,  [rak-Ajemi,  and  Azerbaijan  to  the  W. ; 
which  provinces,  again,  are  subdivided  into  25  governments. 

The  surface  form"  a  \a-t  plateau  elevated  4000  feet 
abuve  the  sea  to  the  E.,  3000  feet  to  the  W.,  and  2000  feet 
in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  to  the 
E..  where  it  continues  uninterruptedly  into  Afghanistan 
and  licloochistan,  by  high,  wild  mountain-ranges,  which 
send  forth  numerous  branches  and  spurs.  From  Mount 
Ararat, --kirting  the  valley  of  the  Tigris,  and  sendingdown 
into  its  plains  a  number  of  torrents  which  generally  dry  up 
during  the  hoi  -nmmers,  runs  a  bleak  but  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  which  soon  splits  into  several  parallel  ranges, 
and  forms  along  the  southern  border  of  the  plateau  a  wild 
alpine  region,  leaving  between  its  foot  and  the  Persian 
Unit' only  a  narrow  licit  of  coast-land,  low,  sandy,  hot,  and 
arid.  On  the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau,  from  10  to  50 
miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  continued  into  Afghanistan, 
run-  the  KMir.ni/.  range,  whoso  highest  peak,  Mount  Dema- 
vend.  an  extinct  volcano,  situated  N.  E.  of  Teheran,  rises 
about  20,000  feet,  and  is  noted  for  the  hot  sulphur  springs 
at  its  southern  foot  and  the  frequent  earthquakes  which 
visit,  the  surrounding  country.  The  coast-land  along  the 
Caspian  Sea  is  low,  hot,  but  well  watered  and  covered  with 
a  tropical  vegetation.  The  plateau  itself  has  no  rivers  and 
fe w  streams  but  is  dotted  all  over  with  salt  lakes— Urumeyah 
to  the  N.  W.,  90  miles  long  and  from  20  to  30  miles  broad  ; 
Ilakhtcgan  to  the  S.  K.,  70  miles  long  and  8  miles  broad. 
The  eastern  and  central  parts  of  it  form  a  vast  desert, 
covered  in  some  places  with  fine  sand,  which  rises  in  the 
slightest  wind  in  huge  clouds  enveloping  and  often  bury- 
ing the  traveller;  in  others  with  a  saline  efflorescence 
several  inches  deep,  which  glitters  in  the  sunlight  like 
frost-flowers.  In  other  parts  of  the  plateau  the  soil  con- 
sists of  loam,  lime,  and  calcareous  conglomerate,  very  fer- 
tile when  sufficiently  watered.  Extensive  coal-fields  have 
been  discovered  at  Kasbin;  salt,  sulphur,  naphtha,  and 
marble  abound  ;  iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  found  in  the 
Elbrooz  range;  very  remarkable  are  the  turquoise-mines  at 
-Madena  in  the  province  of  Khorassan. 

The  rlimnle  is  very  dry  everywhere  in  the  country  except 
in  the  Caspian  coast-lands.  In  the  valleys  it  is  hot,  with 
mild  winters.  In  the  plateau  the  winter,  from  the  middle 
of  December  to  the  middle  of  February,  is  generally  severe 
and  the  snowfall  heavy,  while  during  the  summer,  from  the 
middle  of  Juno  to  the  middle  of  August,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  ri-cs  to  11(1°  in  the  shade.  Spring  and  autumn 
are  perfectly  delightful,  and.  in  spite  of  its  great  extremes, 
the  climate  is  generally  healthy.  On  account  of  the  dry- 
ness  both  of  the  climate  and  the  soil  the  country  bears  in 
many  places  a  naked  and  barren  aspect,  but  wherever  suf- 
tieient  water  can  be  procured  and  irrigation  is  carried  on 
the  life  of  nature  develops  immediately  into  a  fairy-tale. 
Persia  is  the  home  of  the  rose  and  the  nightingale.  Although 
tree*  are  generally  scarce,  the  dopes  of  the  Elbroos  range 
along  the  Caspian  Sea  and  all  of  the  mountains  in  Laristan 
are  clad  with  magnificent  forests  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  walnut, 
and  lir,  and  on  the  plateau  largo  tracts  are  covered  with 
tamarisks,  terebinths,  acacia",  -hrubs,  and  thorny  bushes. 
In  the  valleys  the  cypress  .,nd  myrtle  abound,  the  fig  grows 
wild,  the  mulberry  and  olive  are  cultivate.)  in  large  planta- 
tions, the  vineyards  yield  strong  and  highly-flavored  wines; 
apples,  pears,  apricots,  peaches,  cherries,  oranges,  and 
pomegranates  of  unsurpassed  quality  arc  raised  in  the 
orchards,  and  the  gardens  teem  with  roses  and  geraniums. 
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The  date-palm  grows  in  the  oases  of  the  desert,  and  dates 
are  a  common  article  of  food.  The  cereals  are  wheat  of 
excellent  quality,  rice,  maize,  and  barley.  Vegetables  and 
leguminous  plant*,  especially  bean"  and  cabbages,  abound, 
and  the  melon  of  l-palmn  is  as  celebrated  as  the  Messina 
orange  and  the  Malaga  grape.  It  is  characteristic  of 

.  for  its  climate  and  soil,  not  for  its  method  or  energy 
of  cultivation,  that   many  of  the  fruits  which   it  pro  : 
arc  unequalled  in  nourishing  power,  in  savorincss.  in  rich- 

I  flavor,  and  in  beauty  of  appearance  by  any  of  the 
same  kind  produced  cl-cwhcrc  on  tl artli.  Cotton  suffi- 
cient for  tlie  demand  of  tin-  country,  tobacco  of  excellent 
quality,  sugar,  etc.,  arc  also  easily  cultivated.  The  iiurtli- 
ue-tern  pail  of  l'ei>ia  contain-  the  same  animals  as 
Southern  Europe,  only  the  tiger  is  added.  The  south- 
western contains  those  nf  Ilindo-tun,  among  which  is  the 
lion.  In  the  central  parts,  in  the  desert,  and  on  its  bor.h  i  - 
the  antelope  and  wild-ass  abound,  deer  of  various  kinds. 
the  wild-hog,  and  the  hya-iia.  The  dome-tie  animals  are 
camels,  horses  of  a  large  and  strong  breed,  a -scs  and  mules 
for  beasts  of  burden,  sheep  and  lambs  for  wool  and  meat, 
cows  almost  exclusively  for  milking,  goats  for  their  hair 
and  for  milking.  The  wild-ass  and  th>-  munition  arc  much 
hunted.  liirds  are  numerous  he-id.  -  common  poultry, 
the  wild-pigeon,  the  snipe,  the  partridge,  the  wren,  tho 
swallow,  and,  above  all.  the  nightingale:  the  duck  on  tho 
Ca-pian  Sea.  th.-  pelican  on  the  Persian  <iulf.  Fish  are 
scarce  except  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Thc;.o/ii//.if,.,n  is  estimated  at  from  5,000,000  to  8,000,000. 
About  1,000,000  are  located  in  the  cities,  of  which  Teheran 
and  Tabreez  arc  the  largest;  Meshed,  the  holy  city  ;  l-pa 
ban,  the  capital ;  Kcrmanshah,  the  manufacturing  centre  : 
Kc-hd  and  Ualfurosh  on  the  Caspian  .-<  a,  and  llushire  on 
the  Per-ian  (nilf,  the  principal  ports.  About  .";,utiu,in'ii 
dwell  in  villages,  of  which  there  are  about  8000,  with  a 
population  varying  from  300  to  2000.  The  rest  are  no- 
madic tribes,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  llijats  or 
Iliyats.  The  prevailing  religion  is  Mohammedanism  of 
the  shiah  form;  Sufisra  and  other  forms  arc  found  and 
tolerated.  The  Parsees  or  Gucbrcs,  followers  of  Zoroaster, 
arc  few — only  about  7000 — and  like  the  Jews,  whoso  num- 
ber is  estimated  at  16,000,  they  are  often  subjected  to  per- 
secution. The  number  of  Armenian  and  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians is  larger,  and  they  are  respected.  The  American 
Presbyterians  have  a  mission  in  the  city  of  Urumeyah.  Tho 
llijats  consist  of  various  races — Turks,  who  immigrated 
from  Toorkistan  many  centuries  ago,  but  still  preserve  their 
native  language  ;  Leks,  descending  from  the  old  Persians  ; 
Koords,  and  Arabs — all  of  whom  speak  Persian  or  Persian 
dialects.  The  social  position  of  these  tribes  is  very  vague. 
Some  of  them  have  settled  and  begun  to  till  the  soil,  but 
most  of  them  are  still  wandering  with  their  flocks  and  tents 
from  place  to  place,  and  very  often  they  swerve  from  hunt- 
ing and  herding  into  robbery  and  pillage.  The  villagers 
are  a  bright  and  handsome  race,  pursuing  agriculture  in  a 
somewhat  rude  and  primitive  manner,  though  successfully  ; 
good  soldiers,  often  capable  of  reading  and  writing,  gener- 
ally happy  and  contented,  though  much  exposed  to  tho  ex- 
tortions and  injustice  of  the  officials.  The  city  population 
is  polished  and  courteous,  but  false;  quick-witted  and  en- 
terprising, but  cunning;  with  refined  and  even  literary 
tastes,  and  open  to  European  civilization.  They  have  car- 
ried several  branches  of  industry  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection, such  as  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  jewelry,  of 
silks  and  woollens,  especially  carpets  and  shawls,  of  per- 
fumes and  elegant  knick-knacks,  etc.  Their  commerce  with 
India  and  Western  Europe  over  the  Persian  Gulf,  with 
Turkey  through  Asia  Minor,  with  Russia  over  the  Caspian 
Sea,  is  considerable.  Wheat,  raw  silk,  silkworm-eggs, 
woollens,  tobacco,  ete.  are  largely  exported.  They  are  said 
to  be  very  wealthy,  but  the  rapacity  of  the  government 
compels  them  to  conceal  their  wealth.  The  exterior  of  their 
houses  is  generally  indifferent,  but  the  interior  is  often  very 
comfortable  and  elegant,  not  to  say  luxurious  and  voluptu- 
ous, and  beautiful  gardens  usually  surround  their  dwellings. 
The  government  is  a  pure  despotism.  The  shah's  power 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  his  subjects  is  not  only  un- 
limited by  any  law,  but  even  unrestrained  by  any  social 
power,  such  as  a  church,  an  aristocracy,  a  public  opinion. 
etc.  And  as  the  shah's  power  is  absolutely  despotic,  so  is 
that  of  his  officials  with  respect  to  those  below  them — a 
social  state  which,  lasting  for  centuries,  could  not  fail  to 
stunt  the  development  of  tho  country  and  spoil  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation.  Of  late,  however,  as  more  frequent  and 
intimate  relations  have  been  established  between  Persia 
and  Europe,  social  improvements  have  begun  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

The  history  of  Persia  begins  with  Cyrus.  The  Aryan 
tribes  which  in  times  immemorial  emigrated  from  tho  re- 
gions of  the  Indus  River  formed  two  empires — one  in  Per- 
sia, tho  present  Farsistan,  and  one  in  Media,  tho  present 
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Irak-Ajemi.  In  Media  originated  the  powerful  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  and  Media  was  also,  in  political  respects,  the 
principal  empire  in  these  regions  until  Cyrus  (in  558  B.C.) 
rose  at  the  head  of  a  general  Persian  revolt,  threw  off  the 
Median  yoke,  conquered  Media  itself,  and  established  an 
empire  o'f  which  Persia  was  the  centre.  To  Persia  and 
Media  ho  added  countries  inhabited  by  Semitic  races,  Baby- 
Inn  and  Assyria.  His  son,  Cambyses  (529-522),  conquered 
Egvpt  and  Northern  A  frica,  and  for  two  centuries  Persia  was 
the  most  powerful  empire  in  the  known  world  and  the  centre 
of  civilization.  Its  enormous  cities,  Persepolis,  Pasargada, 
Babylon,  Susa,  and  Eobatana,  where  thousands  of  human 
lives  were  annually  exhausted  in  building  the  palaces,  tem- 
ples, and  gardens,  appeared  like  fairy-tales  to  the  wonder- 
ing eye,  and  its  armies — huge  multitudes  in  which  the  most 
different  arms,  tactics,  habits,  and  tongues  mingled  together 
in  bewildering  confusion — fell  irresistibly  like  avalanches 
or  swarms  of  grasshoppers  upon  the  neighboring  countries. 
But  a  history  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  this  empire 
has  not.  There  are  no  great  popular  movements,  resulting 
in  new  enterprises  and  new  institutions,  to  record.  Its 
history  is  that  of  its  monarchs ;  it  is  dissolved  in  a 
series  of  biographies  which  will  be  found  in  this  book 
under  the  proper  names.  Under  the  reigns  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  (521-486)  and  Xerxes  (486-465)  a  singular  occur- 
rence took  place.  The  great  central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor 
nowhere  reaches  the  Mediterranean,  except  to  the  S.  It 
stops  suddenly  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  girded  on 
a  large  curve  by  a  range  of  lofty  but  bleak  mountains, 
and  leaving  at  its  feet  a  belt  of  coast-land  which  sometimes 
expands  into  large  plains,  though  it  is  generally  cut  up  by 
rocky  .spurs  into  narrow  valleys  opening  upon  the  sea. 
Here  flourished  the  Greek  colonies,  city  by  city,  and  when 
Darius  incidentally  came  in  contact  with  them  and  under- 
took to  subdue  them,  he  met  with  an  unexpected  resistance  ; 
they  were  supported  by  their  countrymen  from  the  other 
side  of  the  yEgean.  Indignant,  ho  sent  an  army  into 
Greece,  but  it  remained  on  the  plains  of  Marathon.  His 
son,  Xerxes,  pushed  forward  the  whole  avalanche.  Myr- 
iads of  archers,  horsemen,  runners,  leapers,  charioteers, 
etc.  descended  upon  Greece;  thousands  of  ships  gathered 
from  Caucasus,  Syria,  and  the  Nile;  and  the  Greek  waters 
and  its  valleys  resounded  with  the  yells  of  the  barbarians. 
But  at  Salamis,  Plataejo,  and  Mycale  the  foreigners  were 
silenced  for  ever.  To  Persia  these  events  were  of  no  im- 
mediate consequence;  they  were  only  a  foreboding.  But 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  Codomannus  (336-330)  Alexander 
landed  in  Asia  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  in  its  power 
of  acting  simultaneously  at  many  points  without  dissolv- 
ing, and  of  concentrating  itself  on  one  point  without 
breaking,  looked  as  if  it  were  one  compact  body,  one  single 
man,  one  intelligence;  it  was  like  the  Greek  statue,  a  true 
representative  of  the  Greek  civilization.  The  coast-land 
from  the  Pontus  to  the  Nile  was  first  conquered  ;  here  lived 
everywhere  Greeks.  Then  Alexander  threw  himself  into 
(he  interior  of  the  vast  empire,  stabbed  the  colossus  in  the 
heart,  and  it  fell.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  history  of 
civilization  drew  more  and  more  to  the  West,  and  the  Eastern 
countries  sank  more  and  more  into  insignificance.  Persia 
belonged  for  some  time  to  the  kingdom  nf  the  Scleucidic,  but 
in  24S  B.  c.  the  Parthians,  a  tribe  occupying  the  present  Kho- 
rassan,  revolted  under  Arsaces,  conquered  Persia,  and  es- 
tablished an  independent  kingdom  of  Parthia,  which  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidse  successfully  withstood  the 
Romans.  In  228  A.  n.  one  Ardshir,  who  called  himself  a 
descendant  of  Cyrus,  overthrew  the  Arsacida? ,  made  Per- 
sia proper  the  controlling  power,  and  founded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Sassanida),  of  which  Sapor  II.  (310-384)  and'  Chos- 
roes  II.  (590-628)  have  become  celebrated,  the  former  for 
his  victories  over  Julian  the  Apostate,  anil  the  latter  for  his 
successes  against  the  Byzantine  empire  and  for  the  general 
magnificence  of  his  reign.  After  the  battles  of  Cadesia 
(636)  and  Nehavend  (641)  Persia  was  conquered  by  the 
caliphs,  and  Mohammedanism  was  introduced  by  the 
sword.  Persian  civilization,  however,  was  not  destroyed 
by  the  Arabs,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  article  on  PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITKHATI-IIE,  and,  although  subsequently 
the  country  was  repeatedly  overrun  and'  devastated— in 
the  twelfth  century  by  the  Seljook  Turks  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  the  Mongols,  in  the  fourteenth  by  Tamerlane— 
it  rose  again  to  prosperity  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  under  the  Soofee  dynasty.  It  is  this  tough- 
uesa  of  the  nation,  in  connection  with  the  great  resources 
of  the  country,  which  of  late  has  again  attracted  much 
attention  to  Persia.  The  present  dynasty,  the  Kaiars, 
which  ascended  the  throne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  with  Aga  Mohammed,  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  war;  Feth  All  (1797-1834)  lost  in  his  two  wars 
with  Russia  (1813  and  1S24)  Georgia,  Mingrelia.  Erivan, 
Nakhitchevan,  and  Talish  ;  and  Nasr-ed-Din,  who  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1848,  was  deeply  humiliated  by  the  Eng- 


lish in  1857.  But  the  shah's  journey  in  Europe  in  1873 
has  opened  Persia,  at  least  to  some  extent,  to  European 
ideas  and  European  enterprise,  and  great  results  are  an- 
ticipated. CLKMKNS  PKTERSEN. 

Per'sia,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Cat- 
taraugus  Creek  and  the  Erie  R.  R.,  includes  part  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Gowanda.  Pop.  1220. 

Per'sian  Berries,  the  berries  of  Jthamnat  infectoriut, 
and  used  by  calico-printers  and  dyers  as  a  source  of  a  yel- 
low coloring-matter. 

Persian  Gulf,  an  inlet  of  the  Arabian  Sea  through 
the  Gulf  of  Oman  and  the  Strait  of  Ormuz,  and  between 
Arabia  and  Persia.  It  is  650  miles  long,  250  miles  broad, 
receives  the  water  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  contains  many 
islands,  most  of  which  are  barren  and  desolate.  The  pearl 
fisheries  along  the  Arabian  coast  are  celebrated. 

Persian  Insect  Powder.     Sec  FEVERFEW. 

Persian  Language.  Next  to  the  Arabic,  Persian 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  Mohammedan  languages. 
The  word  Persian,  whether  as  the  name  of  the  country  or 
the  language,  is  a  misnomer.  Pars  or  Fars  is  a  province 
of  the  great  empire  of  Iran,  and  it  is  only  because  the 
language  of  its  capital,  Shecraz,  became  the  fashiona.blo 
mode  of  speech  that  the  name  Pamcc  was  applied  to  the 
entire  language. 

The  Persians  present  a  marked  contrast  to  their  Arab 
neighbors;  they  stand,  indeed,  much  in  the  same  relation 
to  them  as  the  French  do  to  the  English.  The  Persian  is 
volatile,  quick,  and  witty;  while  the  Arab  is  stolid  and 
slow,  but  possesses  nevertheless  a  certain  sense  of  the  hu- 
morous. Poetry  and  the  fine  arts  have  always  been  culti- 
vated in  Persia,  but  Persian  literature,  as  we  now  have  it, 
dates  entirely  from  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  At  the  time  of  Mohammed's  birth  Amishirwan 
the  Just  reigned  over  Persia.  There  were  then  two  lan- 
guages current  in  the  empire — Deri,  or  the  court  language, 
a  dialect  of  the  Parsi,  and  I'elilnrl,  the  learned  language, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Pelilav,  a  tract  of  country 
bordering  upon  Persian  Irak.  Pehlavi  poetry  no  longer 
exists,  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors 
having  destroyed  every  trace  of  it ;  but  although  we  have 
no  Pehlavi  poetry,  constant  allusions  to  its  existence 
are  to  be  found  in  Persian  authors.  When  the  Arabs  con- 
quered Persia,  and  the  government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
men  of  that  race,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  language  of 
the  conquerors  should  bo  forced  upon  the  people.  The 
principal  literature  of  the  early  Arabs  was  iu  the  form  of 
poetry.  As  an  old  Arabic  proverb  says,  "  The  registers 
of  the  Arabs  are  the  verses  of  their  banls ;"  and  as  the 
art  of  versification  had  been  already  reduced  by  them  to  a 
most  elaborate  system,  its  influence  soon  began  to  be  felt 
by  the  Persians.  This,  and  the  efforts  which  Mohammedan 
fanatics  made  to  suppress  all  traces  of  the  pagan  literature, 
soon  resulted  in  the  complete  adoption  of  the  Arabic  form 
of  verse.  But  the  national  character  of  Persia  neverthe- 
less broke  through,  and  showed  itself  behind  its  foreign 
dress;  and  the  poets  of  Persia,  although  they  could  not 
throw  aside  the  Arabic  measures  altogether,  began  to  mod- 
ify them  to  suit  their  own  taste,  and  readily  invented  me- 
tres of  which  the  Arabic  itself  was  not  susceptible. 

Until  the  time  of  the  Seljookian  princes  Arabic  continued 
to  be  the  official  language  of  the  court,  ami  to  make  use 
of  any  other  in  composition  was  considered  illiterate  and 
vulgar.  The  first  wno  broke  through  this  restraint  and 
braved  the  sneers  of  his  pedantic  contemporaries  was 
Amid  el  Mulk  el  Kendi,  vizier  of  Togrul  Ileg. 

The  Persian  language  is  essentially  an  Aryan  speech. 
As  at  present  used,  however,  it  contains  a  vast  number  of 
Arabic  words;  indeed,  it  possesses  an  unlimited  power  of 
drawing  upon  that  language  whenever  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  its  own  vocabulary,  and  this,  of  course, 
gives  it  a  peculiar  richness  and  copiousness  of  expression. 
The  construction  is  simple  and  the  accent  soft  and  musical. 
The  character  used  in  writing  it  (called  talilc)  is  a  graceful 
modification  of  tho"Arabic  handwriting  (neakki),  to  which  it 
bears  the  same  relation  as  the  italic  does  to  the  Roman  cha- 
racter with  us.  A  still  further  modification,  a  current  hand 
called  nlii/.-nst'-!i,  is  employed  in  ordinary  correspondence. 
The  similarity  between  Persian  anil  the  European  langii 
appears  to  have  struck  even  the  ancients.  Seneca,  for  in- 
stance, tells  us  that  after  the  Macedonian  conquests  a  great 
intermixture  took  place  of  the  Asiatic  and  European  races. 
Traces  of  this  and  of  an  even  closer  relationship  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  great  similarity  of  structure  and  language 
which  exists  between  the  Greek  and  the  Persian.  Many 
words  in  both  languages  are  as  nearly  as  possible  identical ; 
c.  fj.  Trarfip.  peder;  py-nip,  mftder;  Svoyieiojs,  ditshinen;  umj/u, 
r.s/ew;  and  a  thousand  others  which  the  comparative  phi- 
lologist would  at  once  detect.  In  the  time  of  the  caliph 
Mauioon,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Pehlavi 
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language  was  still  cultivated  by  learned  Persian--.     In  the 
preface  to  a  book  entitled  Jnriilnn  Khintd  (a  collection  of 
proverbs  and   maxims   attributed  to  the  ancient    I'. 
king  llo.-hcn-.:!  «e  arc  told  that  the   IVhhn i  original  was 
dlieoi  certain  /.oban.  mini-tcr  of  the  prince  of 

ol,  mid  'translated    into    Arabic   by  ll:i.-an    ibn    Salicl, 

.Mamun's  p,i ninist'T.  by  one  Khi/ir  ibn  Abdallah.  "a 

man  well  skilled  in  Pchlavi,  and  one  who  could  read  it  off- 

Ahundant  materials  exist  for  the  aoqnisitlon  of  Persian. 

The  principal  Kn_-li-h   works  arc  the  following:    / 
li'rnmmnr,    by   Sir   William   Jones    led.    by    Lee,    London, 
I -2"!:  .Mirza    Ibrahim's   /V;W"i<   llrnmninr  <  Lonilon,  18|||; 

Kiel,  Dictionary    i  I. -union. 

M  /lii'ii'niinri/,  1'ii-xiiiu  KngtM  nu<l 
/'.V//M//-/Vr</nii  (London,  I-. 

ilinl'iri/. —  For  the  history  not  only  of  Persia,  but  of  the 

whole  Eastern  world.  1'er-ian  literature   possesses  the  nin- 

ials.      I'nder  tho  monarcha   of  the   Sassaiiian 

dMi-i-tv    i  beginning    2LTi    A.   n.)    materials    had   been    col- 

,  Persia,  and  Yezdigird  I.  early  in 
the  lit'th  century  ordered  an  abstract  of  them  to  be  i 
This  was  translated  from  the  IVhlavi.  and  continued  l.\ 
later  princes  up  to  the  account  of  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest. From  these  old  records  the  poet  Firdausf  I  b.  Kin 
A.  li.:  d.  1021)  composed  the  Sli"li  •  nnmit,  or  "  Hook  of 

Kings."  for  tho  conqueror  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  This  is  a 
magnificent. epic  of  60,000  couplets,  embracing  tho  whole 
of  the  legendary  history  of  Persia  from  the  ren 
until  the  death  of  Ye/.digird.  The  book  is  remarkable  for 
the  pure  Persian  ill  which  it  is  written,  there  being  only  a 
very  small  admixture  of  Arabic  words.  (Abridged  trans- 
lation of  the  S!i'ili  \niai-h  by  .1.  Atkinson,  Oriental  Trans- 
lation Fund,  London,  1832;  Le  Livre  den  Hoix  par  About 
h'n-Ki'm  I-'ii-<lnit»i,  public  ct  traduit  par  Jules  Mohl,  Paris, 
i'.s,  (i  vols.  f.dio,  forming  part  of  the  Collection  Ori- 
entiile:  Tin-  X//M/I  A°>r/,i<Vi  nf  Finlnnnee,  by  Turner  Macan, 
Text  and  Glossary,  Calcutta,  1839,  4  vols.) 

The  oldest  of  the  prose  historians  isTabari  (b.  838  A.  D. ; 
d.  i.'i-'L1),  who  wrote  a  history  of  Persia  down  to  tho  times 
of  tho  khalifatc.  His  work  has  been  translated  for  the  Ori- 
ental Translation  Fund.  (  Clironiqne  d'Abnil  Itfnfar  .\fntium- 
mtd  Tnlini-i,  par  /.otenberg,  Paris,  1836.)  the  book  was 
originally  written  in  Arabic,  but  only  the  Persian  version 
of  it  exists  in  a  complete  state.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
Y'ahya  bn  Abd-ul-latif,  Cazwini  {d.  1351  A.  D.),  published  a 
comprelicnsi ve  general  history  entitled  Lnbb-et-tntrnrikh, 
or  "  Pith  of  History."  Mohammed  ibn  Khavend-shah 
Mirkhond  I  b.  1432  |d.  I \'.r.\  A.  n.),  author  of  tho  Ilauznt 
n>  tiafa,  or  "  Meadow  of  Purity,"  a  history  of  Persia  from 
tin-  Creation  to  A.  1>.  1471.  (Hintnry  nf  the  Early  King*  of 
'•i,  etc.,  from  the  ori'i/i'iinl  I'ersian  of  Mirkhond,  by  D. 
Sheii,  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  London,  1832.)  His  son, 
Khondainir,  who  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Raber  soon 
after  the  invasion  of  India  (1528),  wrote  an  abridgment 
of  his  lather's  work  under  the  title  Khulnint  i-l  Aklilmr. 
'•  Abstract  of  Information."  It  is  in  ten  books,  and  is  an 

excellent  epitoi if  lia-tein  history.     The  Jln/n'k  ««  N///",-. 

or  "  jlingruphcr's  Friend,"  another  esteemed  historical 
work,  by  the  same  author.  Khondainir.  There  is  a  very 
excellent  history  of  Persia,  written  about  1300  A.  D.  by 
\\  a^saf  of  Shiraz;  an  account  of  it  is  given  by  Sir  Goro 
Ousclcy  in  his  \iiiii-in  nf  1'eminH  I'uets  (Oriental  Transla- 
tion Fund,  London,  1846),  where,  amongst  other  extracts 
from  tho  work,  ho  gives  a  story  which  is  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  the  well-known  English  legend  of  "YVhitting- 
ton  and  his  Cat."  liesnles  these  general  histories,  there 
are  a  great  many  histories  of  particular  roigns  and  pe- 
-  i  numerous  to  mention  here. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  purely  Persian  works,  but  in 
addition  to  these  there  is  a  large  number  of  works  written 
in  that  language  iii  India,  and  relating  for  the  most  part 
to  the  affairs  of  that  country.  Of  these,  the  most  import- 
ant are  the  Aytu  i  I  '.-//,(/•/,  or  "  Institutes  of  Akbar  tho 
Great,"  emperor  of  Hindostiin,  vol.  i.  (translation  by 
jtlockman,  vol.  ii. :  text,  by  do.,  Hililiniti.'ni  ln:Ii<-n,  Calcutta, 
71):  Titn'kh  i  l-'i-i-!*litn.  :i  general  history  of  India  by 

Miihammud   Kasim    Hindu   Shah.    Ion 1    IVi'-lita  (d. 

about  1612  A.  I).),  (ed.  by  Gen.  lirigirs.  Hombay.  1831,2 
vols..  folio:  translated  by  A.  Mow.  London,  1770-72;  do. 
translated  by  Gen.  liriggs,  London.  1889,  I  vols.,  8vo) : 
and  the  iSit/nr  itl  Vvtaakkktrin,  or  ••  Modern  1'iograpby," 
;i  history  of  India  down  to  recent  times;  this  I, 

lated  into  English  with  the  title  A  Trnnilntinn 
^liirniflnn/ii,  by   iiholam  Hossein  (Calcutta,  1789,  3 

:      l:ri^i;-'s     ///-/•-/•//    nf    ttif     Mnlitnitnn  ilnit    I'm 
/n'tii.t  (London,  1>LM.M:  the  Sit/n,-n  .  tran.-Iafeil 

by  J.  liriirgs  i  London,  18.",2i.     The 

in  English  are — The  ///»<> ,r;/  nf  I'.rtin  from  the  /,'./;//,,( 
I'rrind  In  lh,'  I'ris.iil  /'/„,,.  by  Sir  John  Malcolm  (2  vols., 
London,  1815);  A  Ucneral  Sketch  of  the  Ilitlury  of  I'erria, 


by    Clcin.-nt^    Markbani      Loud !8T4)j    /'•.••/•',    .1 

ini'l   M.-l.ni.  by  .lobn   Piggotl    i  Lmidon,   1>7I).     A  most 

complete  and  interesting  unit,  of  the   native  hi-torians 

of  Persia  i-*  invert  in  A  J}em-rifitn  i  <'nl,i!"<in.  i,f  lite  Ilig- 
[ni-iint  ll'i,iitft>j,t*  in  the  Aratitr  and  1',-,-ninn  f.nn'm<tijr* 
preiflT"!  in  till'  I.itirni',/  ,.f~  tin'  l{"i/nl  1  'if  nf 

llfiialii   and   I,;  i, mil,  by  W.  H.  Morloy  (London, 
IBM  I. 

I'*, 'try. — Of  tho  various  forms  of  Persian  poetry,  the 
most  important  are  -  I  I  the  Mn-nm  :.  or  '•  Khyming  ('nii|i- 
lets,"  whieh  answer  to  our  own  "  hernics,"  epic,  narrative, 
and  'i  MTally  wi-illcii  in  this  metre. 

;  "'Me."  'l'lie-e  are  for  the  most  part 
ng  the  con- 
stant theme.  1ml  tiny  are  really  highly  metaphorical  re- 
ligious writing-,  expounding  the  peculiar  theo-opliic 
of  the  mo-t  exlriiordiiiiiiv  -cet  the  E;I-|  ha-  ever  produced, 
the  ,-uti  derrUhe  -',.  or  ••  Idyl,'1  which  is 

illy  employed  in  panegyric.      The  principal  poets  of 
i   an-  the  following:   Kudiiki.  lived  in   the   reign   of 
'.'rand-oil  of  Ismael  Sainani.  founder  nf  the  Saniany 
dynasty  (circa  t'40);  he  was  born  blind,  but  wrote  mag- 
nificent lyrics,  some  few  of  which   1. 

Malcolm's  lllnitiry  of  1'rrnin.}  l'irdau-i  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  historians;  in  ad- 
dition to  his  great  work,  the  Sltnh  \<inn  Ii,  ho  wrote  a  bitter 
satire  on  his  ungrateful  master.  Mahmnd,  which  is  usu- 
ally prefixed  to  the  epic  itself;  and  a  poem  entitled  }"/r«</ 
«  '/.nlfikhn,  or  "The  Loves  of  Joseph  and  Poti] 
Wife,"  a  favorite  subject  with  the  Persian  bards.  The 
latter  has  never  been  tran-latcd.  but  copies  of  the  original 
are  not  rare  in  India.  One  of  the  most  original  and  ex- 
traordinary poets  of  Persia  was  Omar  Kheiyam  (.1.  1  l'j:'.i. 
He  was  a  great  astronomer  and  mathematician,  and  to  him 
we  owe  tho  work  called  Af/'ihr  n  if  Miil.-iilii/eh,  on  the 
science  which  still  bears  tho  name  ''algebra"  which  ho 
gave  it.  His  poems  consist  entirely  of  rubatynt,  or  quat- 
rains ;  they  breathe  a  spirit  of  advanced  free  thought,  which 
sometimes,  indeed,  verges  on  atheism  :  but  they  have  at 
tho  same  time  a  strange  mixture  of  refined  sentiment, 
philosophical  cynicism,  and  manly  feeling,  which  makes 
them  unlike  any  other  composition  of  the  kind.  They 
have  been  edited  with  a  French  prose  translation  by  J.  II. 
Nicolas  (Paris,  18C7),  and  a  small  selection  in  En 
verse  has  been  published  by  Quaritch  (London,  I 
Omar  Kheiyam  in  his  youth  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Hasan  Sabah,  the  original  "Old  Han  of  the  Mountain  " 
and  founder  of  the  celebrated  sect  of  Hashashin  or  Assas- 
sins. Anvari  (d.  1190  A.  D.)  Anhad-ud-din  Anvari  was 
b.  at  Mahna  in  Kbavaran.  and  attracted  the  notico  of 
Sultan  Sanjar,  tho  sixth  of  the  Seljukian  dynasty.  Ho 
was  an  astrologer  as  well  as  poet,  but  having  predicted  a 
terrific  storm  on  the  occasion  of  the  conjunction  of  tho 
seven  planets  in  Libra  (Sept.  16, 1186),  and  failed  signally, 
he  relinquished  the  former  profession.  His  principal 
works  are  KuKiiliht,  or  "Odes,"  which  enjoy  even  now  a 
great  reputation  in  Persia,  They  are  full  of  fine  and  even 
sublime  conceptions,  nervous  and  elegant  language,  and 
original  conceits.  The  whole  Divan  or  "collected  works" 
of  Anvari  have  been  lithographed  at  Tebriz  during  tho 
present  reign.  (  Two  Kaiidaht  of  the  Penian  I'oet  An- 
,/,,11,-iiul  ..I'  I'hiliuii/ih/i  (Cambridge,  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  1, 
1872);  The  Tean  of  Kkornmnn  (translation  of  one  of  tho 
last-mentioned  odes,  Atiatic  Miscellany,  Calcutta,  1785,  p. 
287).)  Saadi  Muslih-ud-din  Saudi  of  Sliiraz  (b.  about  1176 
A.  D. ;  d.  1275  A.  nA  next  to  Hali/.  enjoys  the  greatest  rep- 
utation of  any  Persian  poet.  He  is  a  master  of  elegant 
style,  and  many  of  his  works  arc  marked  by  a  very  high 
tono  of  moral  sentiment.  That  by  which  he  is  best  kn 
in  Europe  is  the  Gullttan,  or  "  Kose-gardcn,"  a  beautiful 
collection  of  moral  stories  in  prose  and  verse.  Saadi  was 
a  great  traveller,  and  is  said  to  have  been  tho  first  person 
who  composed  verses  in  the  Zaban  i  A'<7. /,/,<.  or  Hindustani 
language.  M.  (farcin  de  Tassy  quotes  some  maccaronic 
verses  of  the  poet  in  support  of  this  hypothesis  in  tho 
Journal  Atiatioiie  for  Jan.,  1843.  (.SW«J  /•'„!,/,  i/rom  0*. 
liitan.bf  S.Sullivan  (London,  1774  i ;  th  an 

English  translation  by  Gladwin  (Calcutta.  Ism',;  reprinted 
London,  1808  and  1827) :    Tlie  Hulittnn  in  I'criiuu,  by  Ka.-t 
wick  (Hertford,  1850) ;  do.  by  F.  Johnson  (London.  1 ' 
The  (inliitun,  tran-latcd  into  pmsc  and  verse  by  Eastwick 
(Hertford.  1852);    The  (Jnlitinn,  translated  into  English 
by  John  Plaits  i  London.  1873  I :  Tin-  llo,,,tnn  ,,f  Kmi:,  with 
commentary  and  dictionary  of  words  by  Maulavre  Tnm- 
muzdey  i  Ith  ed.,  Cawnpnre.  Ls.".2i:    l.r    li'ni't.iii   il<-  Xmli. 
un  eominentiiire  1'ers.in.  par  ('.  II.  Craf 
iVienne,   L8£  id  ud-din  Attar   (<l.  at  a  very  ad- 

I  age  1230  A.  D.)  was  an  eminent  Sufi  nnd  poet.  His 
principal  work  is  a  collection  of  tales  and  parables  in 
\cr-c  entitled  .\i--mi!:  ill  Tut';  or  "  The  Language  of  liirds." 
It  has  been  edited  with  a  French  translation  by  M.  Garcin 
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do  Tassy  (Paris,  1863).  Abu  Mohammed  ibn  Yusuf,  gen- 
erally called  Sheikh  Nizami  of  Ganjah  Nizami  (d.  about 
1200  A.  D.),  wrote  a  Khamseh — i'.  e.  a  collection  of  five  di- 
dactic poems  embodying  Sufiistic  doctrines.  Of  these  the 
most  celebrated  are  perhaps  the  Litiln  u-a  Mnjnmt,  an 
Arabian  love-story,  and  the  Sikandar-Jfameh,  or  "  History 
of  Alexander  the  Great."  Nizami's  stylo  is  terse  and 
rather  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  very  forcible.  Few 
poets  contain  more  subtle  thoughts  and  pregnant  expres- 
sions ;  and  while  other  Persian  poets  generally  err  on  the 
side  of  verbiage  and  prolixity,  Nizami  frequently  falls 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Besides  the  five  poems  above 
mentioned.  Nizami  wrote  a  Divan,  or  "  Collection  of  Odes, 
Elegies,  etc."  (The  ftlknndar  Nama  of  Nizami  (Calcutta, 
1852);  Part  of  the  Khirad  Nama,  ed.  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger 
(Calcutta.  1852) ;  Makhzan  el  Asrar,  ed.  by  Bland  (London, 
1844).)  Maulavi  Rumi,  Jelal-ud-din  Humi,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Mcvlaviyeh  dervishes  (b.  1207;  d.  1272),  is 
the  great  exponent  of  the  mystic  doctrines  of  the  Sufis. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Saadi,  the  author  of  the  Gulis- 
tan.  His  immortal  work,  the  Masnavi,  consists  of  six  long 
books  in  rhyming  couplets.  It  contains  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  the  Sufi  doctrines,  and  forms  a  perfect  repertoire 
of  all  the  tales,  legends,  fables,  and  apologues  current  in 
the  East.  This  narrative  portion  of  the  work  is  written 
in  a  lively,  unaffected  style,  but  the  long  speculative  di- 
gressions, to  which  the  stories  servo  merely  as  introduc- 
tions, though  instructive  and  often  beautiful,  are  somewhat 
tedious  to  a  European  reader.  So  highly  is  the  book  es- 
teemed throughout  the  Mohammedan  world  that  it  has  ac- 
quired the  title  of  the  "  Koran  of  Persia."  In  addition 
to  the  Maitnari,  Jelal-ud-din  wrote  a  divan  of  beautiful 
lyrics,  some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  English 
verse  by  Prof.  Falconer  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  1842. 
The  collection  of  Maulavi  Rumi's  minor  poems  is  gene- 
rally known  in  India  by  the  name  of  Kvlnyat  Shem*  Ta- 
briz, Shems  Tabriz  being  his  takhalltu  or  nom  dc  plnsnr. 
Shems-ud-din  Mohammed,  Hsifiz  (d.  1389  A.  D.).  (See  art. 
IIAF17.)  Jami  (b.  1-114  A.  n. ;  d.  1493  A.  D.)  wrote  a 
Khu>nnrh  in  imitation  of  Nizami.  including  a  ;SY/,vnxAir 
Xiiwi'h,  a  "History  of  Alexander  the  Great,"  and  Ynsuf  n 
Zulrikha,  a  subject  also  treated  by  Firdausi ;  it  is  by  the 
last-named  poem  that  ho  is  best  known.  Jami  also  pub- 
lished a  diran  of  lyrical  odes.  His  poetry  is  much  more 
light  and  elegant  in  character,  and  more  full  of  feeling, 
than  Nizami's,  but  it  lacks  the  stately  grandeur  and  pro- 
found thought  which  distinguish  the  latter.  (Medjnoun 
et  Laila,  poe'me  traduit  du  Pcrsan  do  Djamy  par  A.  L. 
f'hezy  (Paris,  1838) ;  see  Zeitschrift  der  denlschen  moraen- 
landischen  Gesellschaft,  vols.  xxiv.-xxv.)  Hatifi  (d.  about 
1520  A.  D.)  was  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Jami,  and  wrote 
many  beautiful  poems,  amongst  them  one  entitled  Laila  « 
Mejitun,  which  has  been  edited  by  Sir  William  Jones  (Cal- 
cutta, 1 787) :  his  works  gave  promise  of  peculiar  excellence, 
and  he  would  no  doubt  have  become  one  of  Persia's  greatest 
poets  had  he  not  been  cut  off  prematurely  by  death.  Kha- 
kani,  Afzal-ud-din  Ibrahim,  called  after  his  royal  patron, 
Khakan  Manuehehr  Shirwan  Shah,  Khakani,  d.  about  1186 
A.  D.  He  is  perhaps  the  most  forcible  writer  in  the  Persian 
languages,  and  his  poetry  is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
loftiness  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  style.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  odes  and  satires,  and  by  a  charming  poem 
containing  an  account  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  and  called  Tnh  fat  ul  frakain, 
"  A  Present  from  Persian  and  Arabian  Irak."  (^fe'tnofre  snr 
Khai-une,  polte  Penan  du  xii°  Kiecle,  par  N.  de  Khanikoff, 
Journal  Asiatiqttf,  vol.  iv.,  1864,  pp.  137-200  ;  vol.  v.,  1865, 
pp.  296-367.)  Emir  Khosru  of  Dehli  (b.  1253  A.  D.  ;  d. 
1324  A.  D.)  was  of  Tartar  origin,  being  sprung  from  the 
tribe  of  Hazara  Lachin,  near  Balkh.  He  came  to  Hindo- 
stan,  and  settled  at  Puttiala  near  Dehli,  whore,  thanks  to 
the  influence  of  his  father-in-law,  he  obtained  an  import- 
ant post  at  the  court  of  Tughlak  Shah  in  Dehli.  He  was 
a  very  voluminous  writer,  and  his  poetry  is  marked  by 
great  wit  and  exuberance  of  fancy.  He  is  best  known 
by  five  Sufiistic  romances  after  the  model  of  the  Kham- 
sah  of  Nizami.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  wild 
and  stirring  improvisations  of  the  robber-poet  Kurro- 
glou,  who  nourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  who,  although  writing  in  a  half-Turkish 
patois,  may  yet  be  considered  as  a  representative  of  the 
rustic  muse  of  Persia.  (Specimens  of  the  Popular  Poetry 
of  Persia,  as  found  in.  the  Adventures  and  Improrisationx  of 
Kurroylou,  translated  by  A.  Chodzko,  Oriental  Translation 
Fund.  1842.)  There  is  an  immense  crowd  of  minor  poets 
in  the  ranks  of  Persian  versifiers,  but  those  mentioned 
above  are  the  standard  and  really  important  ones. 

The  aim  of  the  Oriental  poets  is  not,  as  with  our  own, 
to  discover  and  produce  new  conceits  and  new  trains  of 
thought.  Indeed,  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  novel 
and  original  simile  is  considered  rather  a  breach  of  good 
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taste  than  otherwise.  But  then,  upon  the  other  hand,  the 
wealth  of  the  language  enables  them  to  clothe  a  single  idea 
in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  of  expression,  and  it 
is  in  this  direction  that  their  ingenuity  and  invention  are 
exercised.  In  order,  then,  to  become  able  to  read  any  fresh 
poet  with  ease,  it  is  necessary  for  the  learner  to  adopt  the 
native  method,  and  make  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all  the  minutiae  of  the  works  of  one  of  the  standard  clas- 
sical writers,  and  this  will  give  him  a  ready  key  to  all  the 
rest. 

The  present  reign  has  produced  a  poet  of  no  mean  pre- 
tensions, Hakim  Kaani,  poet-laureate  to  the  shah.  His 
poems  have  been  printed  at  the  imperial  press  at  Teheran, 
and  form  a  large  folio  volume.  Kaani  has  a  most  aston- 
ishing command  of  language  and  rhythm,  and  while  fol- 
lowing closely  the  ancient  traditions  of  Persian  poetry  as 
to  the  form,  ho  has  not  disdained,  nevertheless,  to  infuse 
into  his  works  a  spice  of  modern  learning,  a  slight  soupcon 
of  European  civilization,  which  imparts  a  novel  and  pleas- 
ing character  to  his  style.  Dr.  A.  Sprenger's  Catalogue 
of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  ffinduxtany  HS8.  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  Kinfj  of  Ondh  (vol.  i.,  Calcutta,  1854)  contains 
short  biographical  notices  and  accounts  of  the  works  of 
all  the  principal  Persian  poets. 

Ethics,  faience,  Fiction,  and  Miscellaneous  Works. — The 
number  of  these  works  which  Persian  literature  contains 
is  so  numerous  that  it  would  require  a  large  volume  to  give 
anything  like  an  adequate  account  of  them.  The  modern 
Persians,  like  other  Oriental  nations,  have  been  stimulated 
into  intellectual  activity  in  recent  times  by  their  increased 
communications  with  the  West,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  a  number  of  useful  works  on  educational  and  scien- 
tific subjects  have  been  translated  from  the  various  Eu- 
ropean languages.  The  old  standard  authors,  however, 
still  hold  their  ground,  and  are  studieil  with  as  much  ar- 
dor as  ever.  The  most  esteemed  and  best-known  miscel- 
laneous works  arc — Akhlak  i  Jfl/tli,  a  treatise  on  Persian 
moral  philosophy,  by  Jclal-ud-din  (lithographed  at  Luck- 
now  at  Munshi  Nawal  Kishore's  press;  a  translation  of 
the  work  appears  amongst  the  publications  of  the  Oriental 
Translation  Fund,  London) ;  the  Akhlak  i  ^fnksini,  by  Hus- 
sem  Vaiz  Kashifi  (translated  by  Keene,  Hertford,  1852), 
another  much  esteemed  work  on  the  same  subject;  the  <!n- 
listan  of  Saadi,  already  mentioned  in  the  notices  of  poet- 
ical works ;  the  Anwar  i  fiitheilc,  the  Persian  version  of 
the  fables  of  Bidpai,  by  Hussem  Vaiz  Kashifi  (Persian 
text  cd.  by  Col.  J.  W.  Ouseley,  Hertford,  1851 ;  do.  trans- 
lated into  prose  and  verso  by  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Hertford, 
18 — );  the  J)abittan  i  Mazahib,  by  Mohsin  Fani,  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  doctrines  of 
various  religious  sects  throughout  the  East.  It  contains, 
amongst  others,  a  history  of  the  ancient  religion  of  Per- 
sia, of  Hindooism,  and  of  the  different  sects  of  Mohammed- 
anism. (  The  Dabistnn,  translated  with  notes  and  illustra- 
tions by  David  Shea  and  Anthony  Troyen,  Paris,  1843,  3 
vols.)  The  fleharistan,  or  "Spring  Garden,"  of  Jami,  is  a 
charming  collection  of  tales,  anecdotes,  and  aphorisms,  and 
contains,  besides,  short  biographies  of  twenty-eight  of  the 
principal  poets  of  Persia.  The  text,  with  a  German  trans- 
lation, was  published  in  Vienna  (1846)  by  Baron  Schlcchta 
Wessehrd.  One  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  Persian 
is  the  Ttzkerah  i  Ahuara,  or  "Memoirs  of  tho  Poets,"  by 
Daulat  Shah,  who  finished  it  about  1486  A.  D.  It  is  di- 
vided into  a  preface  and  nine  chapters,  each  chapter  con- 
taining biographies  of  about  twenty  poets,  written  in  a 
most  entertaining  style,  with  extracts  from  and  criticisms 
upon  their  works.  It  is  also  filled  with  historical  details 
of  great  interest  and  importance,  and  displays  great  re- 
search and  critical  acumen  in  its  compilation.  De  Sacy 
has  a  notice  of  this  work  in  the  Notices  et  Extraits  IV., 
pp.  220-272,  but  it  has  never  been  translated  or  published 
as  a  whole.  It  forms  the  groundwork  of  Von  Hammer's 
Geschichte  der  sch'dncn  lledekiinste  Pcrsiens. 

E.  II.  PALMER. 

Per'sifer,  tp.  of  Knox  co.,  111.    Pop.  853. 

Persigny',  de  (JEAN  GILBERT  VICTOR  FIALIN),  DI-KE, 
b.  at  Saint-Germain-Lespinasse.  department  of  Loire, 
France,  Jan.  11,  1808;  entered  the  army,  but  was  dis- 
charged in  1830  on  account  of  insubordination;  became  a 
contributor  to  the  Temps:  founded  in  1834  L' Occident 


I'Eutreprite  du  Prince  Napoleon- Louis  (London,  1837); 
took  part  also  in  the  descent  on  Boulogne,  where  he  warf 
captured  and  imprisoned;  was  restored  to  liberty  by  tho 
revolution  of  1848 ;  chosen  aide-de-camp  to  Napoleon  and 


revolution  01  isas ;  cnosen  ame-ue-cainp  LO  napviwu  <*"'» 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  ;  played  an 
important  part  in  the  coup  d'etat,  and  was  minister  of  the 
interior  from  Jan.,  1852,  to  Apr.,  1854,  and  again  from 
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Nov.,  1SBO,  to  June,  ISM;  was  created  a  duke  in  ]*ii;::. 
I),  nl  Nice  .liin.  l.'i,  1-TL'.  The  letters  on  public  affairs 
which  In'  iinw  and  then  published  arc  believed  to  have 
been  inspired  by  Napoleon  himself. 

Persim'mon,  a  tree  mid  it*  fruit,  tin-  /Hm/ii/rnt  l*i>- 
>/i'iii'miif.  a  tree'  of  tli«  1'.  S.  mid  (if  the  order  Ebenacea). 
The  common  persimmon  tree  has  :i  fruit  which  is  excess- 
ively astringent  until  over-ripe,  but  after  hard  frosts  have 
brought  it  to  the  verge  of  decay  i>  a  u-ry  ,-wcet  and  agree- 
able fruit.  'I'll'1  wood  is  used  for  lastumking  and  other 
turnery.  (  SIM-  UvTK-l'LfH.) 

Per'sius  (Ai-i.rs  PKKSM-S  Fi.A<ns),  b.  at  Volaterrso, 
in  Etruria,  Dec.  I.  .'it  A.  11.,  of  a  rirh  c.|iicstniiii  family: 
I  cdiicaiinii  iii  the'  schools  of  liiiuic;  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Cornutus  the  Stoic;  moved  in  the  moat 
nl  circle-  of  tin-  capital:  wa-  a'-i[ilaintcd  with  Luca- 
nus  and  Seneca.  I>.  very  young,  Nov.  21,  ill!.  Six  sa- 

I'nr-  l.v  lii:n.  i i|iri-in^  lifill  hexameter  lines,  uro  still  ex- 

tanl.  edited  try  .lahn  in  1843  and  by  lleinrich  in  1S14  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  no  more,  and  even  left,  tbc-'c 
in  tin  unfinished  .-tate.  us  ho  wrote  seldom  and  slowly.  In 
anti'i'iitv  the-i-  satires  were  road  and  appreciated  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  production  of  Latin  literature; 
they  wen-  -til-lie  1  and  limited,  not  only  by  the  pagan  au- 
.  but  also  by  the  Christian  Father*,  such  as  Augustine, 
l.a.-tantius.  anil  Mieronymiis.  In  the  darkest  periods  of 
the  Dark  Ages  they  were  still  read,  and  their  present  stand- 
ing is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that  there  are  four- 
teen Knglisli  and  twenty  French  translations  of  them. 
are,  nevertheless,  not  easy  to  understand.  But  on  a 
more  intimate  aeijnaintanee,  a  pure,  enthusiastic,  and  earn- 
•  ul  reveals  itself,  which,  feeling  itself  fettered  by  tho 
corruption  and  depravity  of  the  age,  fights  the  foe  as  best 
it  e:in.  L.iter  e  litions,  with  English  commentary,  by  Mac- 
0,  by  Conington  (with  an  English  translation),  and  by 
QilderilMTe  '  New  York,  1875). 

Per'son  [from  the  Lat.  penona,  a  "  mask  "],  a  term 
used  in  grammar  to  indicate  tho  relations  between  him  who 
speaks,  him  who  is  spoken  to,  and  him  who  is  spoken  of; 
which  relations  exhaust  the  whole  sphere  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  are  respectively  denominated  first,  second,  and 
third  person. 

Person,  county  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  N.  by  Vir- 
ginia. Area,  300  sq.  in. ;  is  undulating,  fertile,  and  con- 
tains copper  ores,  graphite,  and  slate.  Products,  corn  and 
>.  Cap.  Roxborough.  Pop.  11,170. 

Personal  Equation.    See  EQUATION,  PERSOXAL. 

Personal  Property,  in  law,  denotes  property  or  right 
of  ownership  in  things  personal  as  contradistinguished  from 
things  real.  The  inherent  physical  differences  between 
immovables  (lands)  and  movables  (chattels)  are  so  great 
that  some  distinction  between  the  rules  of  law  concerning 
them  has  existed  among  every  civilized  people.  This  was 
true  of  the  Romans,  and  is  alike  true  of  all  tho  modern 
nations  which  have  based  their  legislation  upon  that  of 
Koine.  In  no  other  jurisprudence,  however,  are  the  dif- 
ferences and  contrasts  between  the  rules  pertaining  to  per- 
sonal and  those  pertaining  to  real  property  so  many,  so 
wide,  and  so  sharply  defined  as  in  tho  common  law  of  Eng- 
land: and  they  have  not  been  obliterated,  nor  even  modi- 
fied in  any  essential  feature,  by  the  statutes  of  the  various 
Slates  of  tlie  r.  S.  This  double  kind  of  property  in  the 
English  law  was  entirely  due  M  feudalism.  Tho  feudal 
m  dealt  wholly  with  lands.  It  developed  from  its 
primitive  customs  a  scries  of  arbitrary  rules  controlling  tho 
rsliip,  inheritance,  nnd  transfer  of  lands, 
which,  willi  some  statutory  modifications,  became  consoli- 
dated into  tho  real-property  law  of  England  and  of  the 
I".  S. ;  while  properly  in  chattels,  which  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  of  little  value  or  importance  when  compared  with 
real  estate-,  was  left  to  bo  regulated  by  more  simple  and 
natural  methods,  partly  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law  and 
partly  derived  from  certain  doctrines  of  the  common  law. 
According  to  tho  classification  made  by  tho  ordinary  text- 
writers,  things  personal,  which  are  the  objects  of  personal 
property,  are  separated  by  a  threefold  division  into  (1) 
chattels.  IL'I  chattels-real,  and  (3)  things-  (or  chotet)  in- 
ii  :  but  to  the  first  of  these  divisions  alone  the  name 
"thing"  is  strictly  applicable,  for  the  other  two  arc  prop- 
erly species  of  right-,  and  not  the  physical  objects  of  rights. 
i  I  i  Chattels  include  all  tangible  material  objects  win- 
in  their  naiure  movable,  and  arc  not  permanently  affixed 
to  the  soil  so  as  to  become  in  contemplation  of  law  a  part 
thereof.  In  England  certain  movables  called  •' heirlooms  " 
form  nn  exception  to  this  general  definition,  and  are  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  land,  but  they  are  unknown  t<> 
the  law  of  the  \1.  S.  I  See  Ili-.ini.ooM.)  Among  the  ino-t 
familiar  examples  of  chattels  arc  horses,  cattle,  and  other 
animals,  household  furniture,  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 


dise, ships  and  other  vessels,  coin,  annual  crops  even  while 
growing  ;  perennial  plants,  such  as  grass  and  the  fruits  of 
Kri  chattels  until  severed  from  the  land.  <lrc< 
when  mined,  rocks  when  quarried,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel 
when  dug  and  ready  for  use,  arc  also  chattels.  So  also  are 
written  instruments,  contracts,  bonds,  notes,  and  the  like 
when  considered  merely  a<  tangible  objects,  without  ref- 
erence to  tho  rights  secured  by  them,  although  their  value 
may  depend  upon  and  bo  mca-iire  1  by  such  rights.  A 
chattel  may  be  so  affixed  to  tho  soil  as  to  become  a  part 
thereof,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  question  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  particular  article  retain--  its  original  eha 
racter  as  a  chattel  or  has  been  converted  into  a  fixture  and 
a  portion  of  the  realty.  (See  KIXTIIII:.)  ('_')  Chattels-real 
arc  simply  tho  leasehold  intere-t-  in  land  held  by  tenants 
for  years — not  tho  land  itself,  which  is  necessarily  owned 
in  fee  by  some  one,  but  the  ti  tate  therein  e»u 

fcrred  upon  a  tenant  by  means  of  a  letting.  A  chattel- 
real  is  therefore  a  peculiar  npcei,-s  ot  i-::ilii,  at  most  an  in- 
ferior grade  of  property  in  the  .-oil,  and  its  only  Ic.ilnie  .  f 
resemblance  to  personal  property  in  general  consists  in  tho 
fact  that  upon  the  death  of  the  lessee  tin-  unexpired  portion 
of  his  term  passes  to  his  executors  or  administrators,  and 
not  to  his  heirs.  liy  modern  text-writers  these  leasehold 
interests  are  uniformly  treated  of  in  connection  with  real 
-.  (:t)  Things-  (anciently  called  ehnifi)  iii-action  arc 
claims  or  demands  in  favor  of  one  person  to  recover  some- 
thing of  value,  which  may  always  bo  estimated  in  moncv. 
due  upon  contract  or  other  obligation  from  another  pi 
Under  this  head  are  embraced  all  debts  and  all  claims  for 
damages  resulting  from  the  breach  of  contracts  or  from  tho 
commission  of  torts.  Although,  in  a  mercantile  point  of 
view,  these  credits  of  various  kinds  are  justly  considered 
as  the  representatives  of  value,  and  by  their  means  tho 
business  of  tho  world  is  transacted,  and  they  are  regarded 
as  constituting  property,  yet  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  and 
using  tho  words  in  their  true  sense,  it  is  a  strange  misno- 
mer to  describe  things  in  action  as  forming  a  species  of 
personal  property.  This  classification  shows  the  utter  want 
of  scientific  conceptions  among  the  ancient  common-law 
writers.  The  very  distinguishing  clement  of  the  legal  right 
conferred  upon  the  holder  of  a  thing-in-action  consists  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  property  right.  As  long  as  tho 
thing-in-action  exists,  the  holder  thereof  has  no  property 
whatever  in  tho  money  or  other  article  of  value  to  which 
it  relates;  as  soon  as  the  holder  becomes  proprietor  of  the 
money  or  other  article,  and  by  the  very  fact  of  so  becom- 
ing the  owner,  the  thing-in-action  is  gone,  its  force  as  a 
claim  is  spent,  it  ceases  to  exist.  The  common  law  recog- 
nized this  principle,  and  many  of  its  rules  concerning  the 
use  of  different  actions  were  expressly  contrived  to  enforce 
the  doctrine.  A  thing-in-action,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
a  kind  of  property,  is  a  right  against  some  determinate 
person,  which,  if  consummated  by  the  holder,  may  result  in 
his  acquisition  of  property  in  money  or  some  other  thing. 
Tho  most  important  legal  element  which  distinguishes 
personal  property  from  real  is  its  mode  of  devolution  on 
the  death  of  a  proprietor.  Lands  are  inherited  directly 
by  the  heirs  or  are  transferred  immediately  to  the  devisees. 
All  personal  property,  including  chattels-real  and  things- 
in-action,  passes  in  the  first  instance  to  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators, and  from  them  tho  creditors,  next-of-kin, 
and  legatees  derive  their  possession  and  title.  Tho  whole 
process  is  the  creature  of  statutes.  At  a  very  ancient  day 
the  English  king  succeeded  to  the  personal  property  of  a 
deceased  intestate.  Subsequently,  this  power  of  the  king 
became  transferred  to  the  bishops,  who  took  the  goods,  not 
as  trustees,  but  as  absolute  owners.  They  were  supposed 
to  devote  such  acquisitions  to  pious  uses,  but  in  fact  ap- 
propriated them  to  their  own  purposes.  This  unjust  au- 
thority was  gradually  taken  away  by  Parliament.  A  stat- 
ute (13  Edw.  I.  ch.  19)  compelled  the  bishops  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  intestates  out  of  the  funds  which  they  reccu  id. 
A  second  statute  (31  Edw.  III.  ch.  11)  deprived  the  bishops 
of  their  former  power  to  administer,  and  directed  them  to 
appoint  "  the  next  and  lawful  friends  of  tho  deceased  per- 
son intestate  to  administer  his  goods."  This  jurisdiction 
was  retained  by  the  bishops  through  their  spiritual  courts 
until  its  abolition  in  1856.  In  the  statute  21  Hen.  VIII. 
ch.  8  it  was  determined  from  what  classes  of  persons  and 
in  what  order  among  tho  next-of-kin  the  administrator 
should  be  selected.  Finally  came  the  celebrated  "  statute 
of  distributions  "  (22  and  23  Chas.  II.  ch.  10).  Prior  to 
this  enactment  the  administrator  appointed  by  the  bishop, 
after  paying  the  debts  of  tho  deceased,  retained  any  sur- 
plus as  his  own  absolutely.  Pursuant  to  tho  rules  intro- 
duced by  the  new  legislation,  the  administrator  is  made  a 
trustee  in  respect  of  such  surplus,  and  is  bound  to  distrib- 
ute it,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  among  the  next- 
of-kin  of  tin-  '!•  va-eil  in  a  certain  fixed  order  and  in  cer- 
tain determinate  shares.  The  system  thus  finally  adopted 
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by  Parliament  was  substantially  copied  from  tho  first  three 
chapters  of  the  USth  Novel  of  Justinian,  in  which  that 
emperor  had  remodelled  the  law  of  successions.  Tho 
"statute  of  distributions"  has  been  re-enacted  with  more 
or  less  variations  of  detail,  but  without  any  change  in  its 
general  features,  by  most  of  the  American  States.  The 
duties  of  executors  are  tho  same  as  those  of  administra- 
tors, except  that  the  surplus,  after  discharging  the  debts, 
is  applied  in  payment  of  legacies,  instead  of  being  dis- 
tributed among  tho  next-of-kin. 

The  modes  by  which  personal  property  may  be  acquired 
are  simpler  and  more  natural  and  less  connected  with  ar- 
bitrary forms  than  those  by  which  real  property  is  trans- 
ferred. They  may  be  classified  as  follows :  I.  Where  a 
person  acquires  by  his  own  act,  without  connection  with  or 
transfer  from  any  other  immediate  owner;  often  called 
"original"  acquisition.  This  class  embraces  (1)  Occu- 
pancy, by  which  tho  captor  of  wild  animals  or  the  finder 
of  abandoned  articles  becomes  owner  thereof  from  the 
mere  act  of  appropriation.  (2)  Prescription,  by  which, 
through  the  statute  of  limitations,  an  adverse  possessor 
may  acquire  property  when  his  possession  has  lasted  tho 
statutory  time.  (8)  Natural  increase.  (4)  One's  own  labor, 
or,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Roman  jurists,  "  accession." 
Whatever  things  a  person  constructs  from  his  own  mate- 
rials arc  clearly  his.  If  a  person,  acting  in  good  faith  and 
reasonably  supposing  that  they  were  his,  uses  the  materials 
of  another  to  construct  an  article,  the  property  in  the 
product  becomes  his.  But  this  result  docs  not  follow  if 
the  materials  of  another  were  originally  taken  by  fraud  or 
wilful  trespass.  The  patent  right  of  the  inventor  and 
copyright  of  tho  author  fall  within  the  present  division, 
although  they  must  be  referred  to  a  statutory  origin.  II. 
When  the  property  is  acquired  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  the  former  owner.  This  class  includes  succession  by 
will  and  through  intestacy.  III.  When  the  property  is 
acquired  from  a  former  living  owner.  This  general  class 
is  separated  into  two  subdivisions  :  First,  when  the  trans- 
fer is  made  by  the  act  and  with  the  consent  of  the  former 
owner — namely,  (1)  by  donation,  or  transfer  by  gift  with- 
out consideration  ;  (2)  by  contract,  or  transfer  for  a  valu- 
able consideration,  the  most  important  instance  being  that 
of  sale ;  (3)  by  marriage.  At  tho  common  law  tho  hus- 
Irand  became  owner  of  the  wife's  chattels,  and  entitled  to 
berthings  inaction.  (For  the  modern  legislation  in  the 
U.  S.  abrogating  this  doctrine  see  the  article  MARRIAGE, 
AND  MARRIKD  WOSIHN.)  ^'<  .,,„,/,  \vhen  the  transfer  is  made 
without  the  former  owner's  consent.  The  methods  in- 
cluded in  this  subdivision  are  all  based  upon  the  acts  or 
defaults  of  the  former  owner,  but  lack  the  element  of  his 
own  volition  which  characterizes  those  of  the  preceding 
subdivision.  Tho  law  supplies  this  want  by  substituting 
an  official  consent.  All  these  methods  are  in  fact  sales,  the 
transfer  being  either  made  by  an  officer  having  authority, 
or  to  an  officer  by  virtue  of  some  positive  enactment.  The 
most  important  are  sheriffs'  sales  on  execution,  assign- 
ments in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  proceedings,  and  trans- 
fers to  receivers  under  a  judicial  order  or  decree.  Property 
in  things  personal  may  be  absolute  or  qualified.  Qualified 
or  special  property  is  limited  in  respect  to  its  duration  and 
the  capacity  to  use  and  transfer  which  it  confers. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Personification,  or  Prosopopec'ia,  in  rhetoric,  is 
a  figure  in  which  inanimate  objects  or  abstractions  are 
made  to  possess  the  attributes  of  living  things. 

Persons,  or  Parsons  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Nether  Stowey, 
Somersetshire,  England,  Juno  24,  1546;  educated  at  St. 
Mary's  Hall  and  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  grad- 
uated 1568,  and  became  dean;  left  Oxford  in  1574,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  ;  resided 
for  a  time  in  the  Netherlands  ;  studied  medicine  and  law  at 
the  University  of  Padua;  entered  tho  Society  of  Jesuits  at 
Rome  July,  1575;  studied  divinity  in  tho  Jesuits'  college 
at  Rome ;  took  orders  as  a  priest ;  was  sent  by  Pope  Greg- 
ory XIII.  to  England,  along  with  Edmund  Campion  and 
other  Jesuits,  July,  1580,  to  attempt  the  conversion  of 
that  kingdom  to  Roman  Catholicism;  travelled  in  dis- 
guise among  his  coreligionists  ;  became  the  object  of  ener- 
getic measures  on  the  part  of  the  English  government; 
escaped  to  the  Continent  1581 ;  opened  a  seminary  for  Eng- 
lish youth  at  Eu  in  Normandy  1584 ;  became  rector  of  tho 
English  college  at  Rome  and  provincial  of  the  English 
missions;  communicated  with  James  VI.  of  Scotland  in 
behalf  of  his  mother,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  then  awaiting 
execution,  and  visited  in  her  behalf  the  courts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal:  founded  seminaries  for  English  Ro- 
man Catholics  at  Valladolid,  San  Lucas,  Seville,  and  Lis- 
bon, and  at  St.  Omer,  France,  1593 ;  became  a  second  time 
rector  of  the  English  college  at  Home  1594,  and  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  be  appointed  cardinal  1596.  D.  at 


Rome  Apr.  18,  1610.  Author  of  several  treatises  in  favor 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  appeared 
in  London  under  assumed  names,  among  which  were  A 
/In','/'  Diecoitrse  (1584),  The  Christian  Directory  (1583-91), 
A  Conference  about  the  nest  Succession  to  the  Crown  of 
England  (1594),  and  A  Treatise  of  the  Three  Conversions 
of  England  (1603-04).  For  issuing  tho  first  and  the 
third  of  these  works  the  printers  were  hanged  and  quar- 
tered, and  it  was  made  nigh  treason  to  own  a  copy  of 
tho  latter  book,  which  advocated  the  claims  of  the  in- 
fanta of  Spain  to  the  English  throne.  Gibbon  attributed 
his  youthful  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism  to  tho  writ- 
ings of  Persons. 

Perspec'tive  [Lat.  perspicio],  the  art  of  representing 
an  object  on  a  surface  so  that  it  shall  present  to  an  eye 
situated  at  a  particular  point  the  same  appearance  that 
tho  object  itself  would  present  if  the  surface  were  removed. 
Such  a  representation  of  any  object  is  called  its  perspec- 
tive. To  conceive  what  is  meant  by  the  perspective  of  an 
object,  imagine  a  transparent  plane  to  be  placed  between 
tho  eye  and  the  object,  and  let  straight  lines  be  drawn 
from  every  point  in  the  visible  portion  of  the  surface  to 
the  eye.  Each  of  these  lines  pierces  the  transparent  plane 
in  a  point,  and  if  each  point  thus  determined  is  properly 
tinted,  the  resulting  picture  will  present  the  same  appear- 
ance as  the  object  itself.  This  picture  is  the  perspective 
of  the  object  as  just  defined.  The  art  of  perspective  is 
divided  into  two  parts  :  ( 1 )  the  correct  delineation  of  the 
principal  lines  of  the  object;  and  (2)  tho  proper  shading 
and  coloring  of  the  picture  to  produce  tho  desired  cfi'ect 
of  distance  and  tint.  The  first  part  is  called  linear  per- 
Hjn-rtire,  and  the  second  part  is  called  aerial  persr,r<-fi>-r. 
The  former  is  purely  mathematical,  and  it  alone  will  be 
considered  in  this  article. 
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A  perspective  drawing  may  be  made  on  any  surface 
whatever,  but  in  what  follows  we  shall  suppose  it  to  bo 
made  on  a  plane,  which,  for  convenience,  will  be  taken  in 
a  vertical  position  and  between  the  eye  and  the  object; 
this  plane  is  called  the  perspective  plane,  and  any  object 
lying  on  the  same  side  of  it  as  tho  eye  is  said  to  be  in 
front,  and  any  object  lying  on  the  other  side  is  said  to  bo 
behind  the  perspective  plane.  Tho  lines  that  are  drawn 
from  the  different  points  of  an  object  to  the  point  of  sight 
are  called  vimutl  nii/s  ;  all  the  visual  rays  that  are  drawn 
from  a  right  line  of  the  object,  or  from  a  plane  curve  pass- 
ing through  tho  point  of  sight,  make  up  n  visual  plunc; 
and  all  the  visual  rays  that  are  drawn  from  any  other 
curve  make  up  a  visual  cone.  The  art  of  linear  perspec- 
tive consists  in  passing  visual  planes  and  visual  cones 
through  the  principal  lines  of  the  object,  and  finding  their 
intersections  with  the  perspective  plane.  The  method  of 
proceeding  depends  on  a  few  simple  principles  of  plane 
and  of  descriptive  geometry,  of  which  the  following  two 
are  most  frequently  used:  (1)  If  two  lines  are  drawn 
through  any  point  of  an  object,  their  perspectives  will  in- 
tersect, and  this  point  of  intersection  is  tho  perspective  of 
the  given  point.  (2)  If  visual  planes  are  passed  through 
any  number  of  parallel  lines  of  the  object,  they  will  inter- 
sect each  other  in  a  visual  ray  parallel  to  the  given  lines, 
and  the  point  in  which  this  ray  pierces  the  perspective 
plane  will  be  a  point  common  to  the  perspectives  of  all  the 
given  lines. 

The  following  definitions  arc  necessary  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  method  of  applying  tho  preceding 
principles  :  The  centre  of  the  picture  is  tho  orthogonal  pro- 
jection of  tho  point  of  sight  on  the  perspective  plane. 
The  horizon  of  the  picture  is  tho  horizontal  line  of  the  per- 
spective plane  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  mniiliinij  point  o{  any  straight  line  is  the  point 
at  which  a  parallel  visual  ray  pierces  the  perspective  pliinc : 
all  parallel  lines  have  a  common  vanishing  point.  A  per- 
jii-nilii-nlar  is  aline  perpendicular  to  the  perspective  plane  : 
all  perpendiculars  vanish  at  the  centre  of  the  picture.  A 
diagonal  is  a  horizontal  line  that  makes  an  angle  of  45° 
with  the  perspective  plane:  two  diagonals  can  be  drawn 
through  any  point,  one  inclining  to  the  right  and  the  other 
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to  the  left:  there  are,  therefore,  two  vani-hing  points  of 
both  in  the  horizon  of  the  picture — one  on  the 

right  ami  tho  other  on  the  left  of  tin litre,  and  at  dis- 
tances from  that  point  equal  to  the  distance  of  tho  eye 
from  the  pc  •  .lane.  If  a  visual  ray  parallel  to  a 

i    •  '  i    -  to  tho    right,  tho-e    dia 

v'ani-h  at  the  right  hand  point  :  if  it  iodines  to  the  left, 
the  eorre-ponding  diagonal-  vanMt  at  the  left  hnnd  point. 

A  /,-n;i/l-/  is  a  line  parallel    to   the  per-] live   plain':   the 

\ani-hing  point  of  a  system   of  parallel-    is   at   an   infinite 

d]8tai  n-e.plenllv    the    per-] lives    of   a     SV-teni 

nf  parallels  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  given 
parallels. 

The-  object  to  be  put  in  perspoetivo  is  usually  given  by 
its  projection  on  a  hori/.mital  plane,  and  by  the  distances 
,-al  points  aboM.  or  below  their  hori  /.ontal  pro- 
ms.    The  perspective  of  any  point  is  determined  by 
the  intersection  of  the  i  •  of  a  diagonal  and  of  a 

perpendicular  through  that  point.  Tho  perspective  of  the 
shadow  of  any  point  upon  any  surface  is  determined  by 
the  inters. "lion  of  the  perspectives  nf  a  ray  of  light 
throiiL'h  the  point,  and  of  the  projection  of  that  ray  on  the 
g'ueu  -•iirfa-c.  Hence,  the  pel  peetire  Of  the  shadow  of  a 
point  upon  a  hori/.mtal  plane  lies  on  tho  perspective  of  the 
rav  through  the  jioint,  and  on  the  per-pcetivc  of  tho  hor- 
izontal projection  of  that  ray.  As  an  illustration  nf  this 
method  of  perspective,  called  the  method  by  diagonals  and 
perpendiculars,  let  us  find  tho  perspective  of  a  cube  and 
tho  perspective  of  the  shadow  which,  it  casts  on  the  hor- 
il  plane  of  its  ba^e,  the  rays  of  light  being  parallel. 
Take  tin1  perspective  plane  through  the  front  face  of  the 
and  let  \  I:  rcpre-eni  the  inrer-o.-tioii  of  tho  plane 
of  the  lower  base  of  the  cube  with  the  perspective  plane. 
Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  let  D  C,  parallel  to 
A  B,  represent  the  horizon  ;  also  let  D  be  the  left-hftnd 
vanishing  point  of  diagonal--.  R  the,  vanishing  point  of 
rays  id'  light,  nnd  R'  the  vanishing  point  of  horizontal 
projections  of  |!ie-e  ray-  :  I!'  is  in  a  perpendicular  through 
K  to  A  K.  and  also  in  the  lino  D  C.  Construct  the  square 
H  L  to  rcpre-eiit  the  front  face  of  tho  cube,  and  it  will  be 
its  own  perspe"tivc.  The  edges  of  tho  cube  that  pierce  the 
•  •tive  plane  at  II.  K,  L,  and  M  are  perpendiculars, 
and  their  indefinite  perspectives  may  be  found  by  drawing 
linos  from  the-e  points  to  C.  The  diagonal  through  the 
upper  left  hand  vertex  of  the  back  face  pierces  tho  por- 
ppe.'tue  jdanc  at  M  and  M  1>  in  its  perspective;  the  point 
0  in  which  M  I)  cuts  L  C  is  therefore  the  perspective  of 
this  vertex.  The  edges  of  the  cube  parallel  to  L  M  and 
K  II  are  parallel  to  the  perspective  plane,  as  are  also  the 
parallel  to  L  K  and  Mil,  and  consequently  their 
pcr-pectives  are  parallel  to  the  lines  themselves.  Hence, 
if  wo  draw  II  \  and  OP  parallel  to  L  M  and  L  K,  and 
then  construct  a  square  on  theso  lines,  it  will  be  tho  per- 
<•  of  the  ba  d,  face  of  tho  cube.  The  figure  HO  is 
he  required  perspective  of  the  given  cube. 

To  find  tbc  perspective  of  its  shadow  on  tho  horizontal 
plane  A  H.  we  draw  M  R,  which  will  be  the  perspective  of 
tho  ray  of  light  through  .M,  and  II  R',  which  will  be  the 
perspective  of  the  horizontal  projection  of  that  ray;  the 
point  S  in  which  tho-e  lines  intersect  is  the  perspective  of 
the  shadow  of  tho  point  M,  and  II  S  is  the  perspective  of 
the  shadow  of  Hit.  The  shadow  of  tho  edge  M  N  is  a 
perjiendicular :  hence,  we  draw  »S  C  and  X  H,  intersecting 
ar  (,1;  then  is  S  1,1  the  perspective  of  tho  shadow  ea-t  by 
M  N.  The  shadow  of  NO  is  a  parallel ;  hence,  wo  draw 
Q  T  parallel  to  0  N,  and  limited  by  a  lino  from  0  to  R  ; 
then  is  Q  T  the  perspective  of  the  shadow  cast  by  N  0. 
The  line  T  P  is  tho  perspective  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
'  >  P.  The  perspectives  of  tho  shade  and  shadow  of 
the  cube,  so  far  as  they  are  visible,  are  indicated  by  the 
shaded  part  of  tho  drawing. 

In  the  application  of  the  rules  for  perspective  it  is  often 
-ary  to  find  the  perspective  of  a  circle  ;  this  is  readily 
done  by  means  nf  the  following  rule:  Draw  a  tangent  to 
i>eu  circle  parallel  to  tho  perspective  plane,  and  find 
the  perspective  of  the  diameter  that,  passes   through  the 
point    of   contact:    draw    the    perspective    of   a   diagonal 
through  its  middle  point,  and  find  the  corresponding  diag- 
onal :  through  the  point  in  which  this  diagonal  intersects 
the  diameter  referred  to  draw  a  chord  parallel  to  tho  per- 
ivc   plane,    and    find    the    perspective   nf   this   chord; 
then  on  tho  two   perspectives  found,  as  conjugate  diam- 
eters, construct  an  ellipse,  and  it  will  be  the  perspective  of 
••ven  circle.      The  perspectives 'of  other  curves  may  bo 
found  by  constructing  the  p.  of  a  sufficient  num- 

ber of  points,  and  then  drawing  a  curve  through  them. 

The  true  panorama  is  a  pcr-peeti\e  drawing,  made  on 
tho  inner  surface  of  a  vertical  cylinder  with  a  circular 
the  point  of  sight  being  taken  at  some  point  of  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder. 

Certain  meteorological  phenomena  may  be  explained  by 


of  the  principles  of  ,-, /,  »l>'.i/  or  spherical  per 
live.  The  dome  of  the  heavens,  which  we  call  the  nail 
•ntro  at  tho  eye,  and  consequently  , 
straight  line  not  pa--iiiL'  through  the  eye  is  pro.:' 
it  in  the  arc  of  a  great  circle.  It  often  happens  that  c  i 
are  thrown  into  parallel  lines  by  currents  in  the  atmn 

;    (hey  are    '  -injected   on  the  sky  in    I 

circles,  intersecting  each  other  at  two  points  nf  the  hori- 
zon diametrically  oppn-ile  to  each  other.     The  line  giving 
tin  -e  points   is  parallel   to  aerial   currents.      In  the   \. 
and  moist  air  of  the  tropics  tho  parallel  i •  iting 

sun  are  often  visible  a-  they  pas-  through  nnr  atinn-p 
when  projected  against  the  sky  lln-y  appear  t  • 
great  circles,  intersecting  at  tho  sun  and  at  a  point  diamet- 
rically npp.i-ile  to  it.  \V.   I!.   1'KCK. 

Perspiratory  Glnnds.    Sec  Hisnti.ocv. 

Per  Stir'prs  i  law  |.  a  teehnical  term,  originally  of  tho 
Roman  law,  transferred  to  the  Kngli-h  an  <  ..and, 

like  the  correlative  phi,'  <'".  u-rd   in  ihe  Man 

ment  of  those    rules   whirl,   regulate   ihe    lu -ion   to  the 

property  of  a  deceased  owner.     Whenever  the  heirs  and 
next  of  kin  of  tin-  d'-'-ea-i •'!,  being  in  unequal  degrees  .if  re- 
lationship, or   his   remote  <le-rendan!  -    in  t  he  same  d< 
inherit  his  lands  or  Mieeeed  to  his  persnnaltv,  not  in  equal 
portions,  but    ill   such  shares   ,,s  their   rapectire   «'. »•/,•«   or 
deceased  ancestor!  would  ha\o  u-eeivcd  il  living,  tin 
said  to  take  /<»•/•  nili-f,,  •,--  that  is,  by  the  it  .  rep- 

resentation, the  living  descendants  standing  in  the  p!aro 
of,  and  representing,  their  immediate  dead  ancestor,  wlm 
is  regarded  as  a  *t"cl;  of  descent.     Thus,  if  t! 
had  originally  three  .sons,  two  of  whom  are  living,  and  tho 
third  has  died  leaving  four  children,  nnd  the  v. 
is  divided  into  three   equal   parts,  one  for  each  of  the  sur- 
viving children,  and  one  for  the  four  grandchildren  taken 

together,  the  succession  is  per  ttirpet,  or  by  repr ntatinn. 

The  three  original  sons  arc  the  three  stocks  of  descent,  and 
determine  the  number  of  shares  into  which  tho  estate  is 
separated.  The  children  of  tho  deceased  son  represent 
their  father,  and  take  in  a  body  the  portion  that  he  would 
have  received  had  he  survived.  If  all  tho  sons  have  di'  d, 
the  first  leaving  two  children,  the  second  three,  and  tho 
third  four,  and  the  property  is  still  divided  into  throe 
equal  parts,  one  for  each  group  of  grandchildren,  the  suc- 
cession would  also  be  per  stirpcs,  each,  family  of  grand- 
children representing  their  father  as  a  stock.  The  same 
rule  extends  to  collateral  kindred.  If  the  nearest  relatives, 
are,  for  example,  two  brothers  of  tho  intestate  and  tho 
children  of  another  brother  or  sister  deceased,  nnd  tho 
estate  is  distributed  one-third  to  each  of  the  brothers  and 
one-third  to  the  family  of  nephews  and  nieces,  they  would 
take  by  representation,  or  per  ilir/iti.  Although  the  actual 
mode  of  inheriting  lands  and  distributing  the  personalty 
is  regulated  by  statute,  and  there  is  a  considerable  diversity 
among  the  rules  applicable  to  particular  instances  in  tho 
several  States,  it  is  the  generally-established  doctrine  that 
when  the  heirs  and  next  of  kin  of  tho  intestate,  whether 
lineal  or  collateral,  stand  in  unequal  degrees  of  relation- 
ship with  him,  tho  succession  to  his  property  among  them 
is  per  ttirpes,  or  by  representation.  (See  PER  CAPITA.) 
Jons  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Perth,  town  of  Australia,  colony  of  West  Australia,  on 
tho  Swan  River,  12  miles  above  its  mouth,  had  5007  in- 
habitants in  1871. 

Perth,  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of  Perthshire,  is  sit- 
uated at  tho  foot  of  the  Grampian  Mountains  on  the  Tay, 
which  is  navigable  here  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden 
and  crossed  by  several  elegant  bridges.  It  is  a  handsome 
city,  with  large  manufactures  of  shirtings,  ginghams,  and 
shawls,  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  dyeworks,  and 
shipbuilding  docks,  and  »  very  active  trade.  Pop.  25,585. 

Perth,  county  of  W.  Ontario,  Canada,  has  a  fertile  soil. 
Traversed  by  tho  Grand  Trunk  and  other  railways.  Area, 
G8S  square  miles.  Cap.  Stratford.  Pop.  b 

Perth,  post-v.,  cap.  of  Lanark  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on 
the  river  Tay,  is  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  lirock- 
ville  and  Ottawa  Railway.  The  town  is  well  built  of  a 
handsome  freestone.  It  is  in  a  rich  mineral  and  farming 
district.  It  has  considerable  manufactures.  3  weekly  news- 
papers, and  a  fire  department.  Pop.  of  sub-district,  2375. 

Perth,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1013. 

Perth  Amboy',  post-v.  of  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.,  at  tho 
mouth  id'  Karitan  I'iver,  on  Staten  Island  Bay,  and  on  the 
Rah  way  branch  of  the  1'ennsyhania  and  the  New  York 
and  Long  Crunch  R.  lis..  has  a  spacious  harbor,  a  female 
seminary  and  politic  -;-hool,  6  churches,  2  banks,  2  weekly 
newspapers,  a  cork  manufactory,  and  stores.  Pop.  2aoi. 
II.  KARMKU,  KII.  ••  MIIHU.KSKX  Co.  DK.MIK'HAT." 

Perth'shirc,  central  county  of  Scotland,  area  2«t  sq. 
m.,  with  1 '.','.',.. "ilin  inhabitants.  Part  of  tho  ground  is  occu- 
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PERTICARI— PERTURBATION. 


pied  by  the  Grampian  Mountains,  whoso  highest  peak,  Ben 
Lawers,  rises  4000  feet,  and  which  are  well  wooded,  afford- 
ing good  pastures  nnd  containing  many  beautiful  lakes; 
part  is  low  plains,  with  rich  soil,  producing  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  and  fruits. 

Pertica'ri  '(GIULW),  COUNT,  b.  at  Savignano,  in  the 
Romagna,  in  1779;  d.  at  San  Costanzo,  near  Pesaro,  in 
1822.  After  studying  at  Fano  and  Pesaro  he  removed  to 
Rome  in  1801,  and  there  took  his  degree;  in  1808  was  ap- 
pointed podesta  of  Savignano,  and  in  1812  married  Cos- 
tanza,  the  daughter  of  Vincenzo  Monti,  herself  also  a  poet. 
Among  the  writings  of  Perticari  the  two  following  arc  the 
most  important :  Defjll  Sci-ittori  del  Trecento  e  del  Loro 
Imitatori,  and  Dell'  Amor  Patrio  di  Dante  e  del  suo  Libra 
sill  Volgare  Eloquio. 

Perturba'tion  [Lat./>er<urinfi'o,  "disturbance"]  is  the 
name  applied  in  physical  astronomy  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  simple  elliptic  motion  of  two  heavenly  bodies  about 
their  common  centre  of  gravity;  which  disturbance  may 
bo  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  a  third  body  or  by  the 
eccentric  action  of  the  mass  of  one  or  other  of  the  principal 
bodies  concerned  because  of  its  deviation  from  a  spherical 
form.  The  moon  and  the  earth  afford  a  notable  example 
of  this  in  both  of  the  respects  here  indicated.  Were  theso 
the  only  bodies  in  space,  and  both  truly  spherical,  with  the 
mass  of  each  symmetrically  disposed  around  its  own  centre, 
they  would  accurately  describe  similar  ellipses  around 
their  common  centre  of  gravity,  their  respective  radii 
vectores  (see  PLANET)  describing  areas  equivalent  among 
themselves  in  equal  times.  The  unequal  and  varying  action 
of  the  sun  incessantly  disturbs  all  this.  Were  that  action 
indeed  in  equal  proportion  to  the  masses  of  the  earth  and 
moon,  and  in  the  line  of  their  own  mutual  action,  the  ellip- 
tical orbits  around  the  common  focus  would  both  be  pre- 
served, though  with  changed  dimensions,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  coexistence  of  forces  and  their  re- 
sultant motions.  But  in  no  position  of  the  moon  can  the 
continuous  action  of  the  sun  be  thus  equable.  Thus,  at  the 
time  of  new  moon,  for  instance,  the  moon,  being  nearer  to 
the  sun  than  the  earth,  is  therefore  more  powerfully  at- 
tracted (in  proportion  to  its  mass)  than  the  earth;  and 
this  excess  of  action  is  manifested  in  drawing  the  moon 
away  from  the  earth.  But  at  the  time  of  full  moon,  the 
earth  being  the  body  attracted  by  the  sun  in  more  than  the 
proportion  due  to  its  mass,  the  effect  of  this  mutual  action 
is  manifested  in  drawing  the  earth  away  from  the  moon. 

At  another  time,  when  the  moon,  as  at  M  (Fig.  1),  is  yet 
in  the  region  near  to  the  position  of 
new  moon,  so  that  the  moon  is  drawn 
even  there  away  from  the  earth,  then 
— the  direction  of  motion  in  the  orbit 
being  that  indicated  by  the  bent  ar- 
row— it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
attraction  of  moon  and  earth  acting 
inward  toward  F,  and  the  excess  of 
Eolar  action  (action  of  sun  on  moon 
and  moon  on  sun)  already  alluded 
to  being  operative  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  pointing  downward  at 
M,  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces 
(as  indicated  in  the  figure)  will  in 
whole  or  in  part  pull  back  or  retard 
the  moon  in  her  orbit;  while  in  the 
situation  such  as  that  marked  at  P  a  like  resultant  will  oc- 
celerate  the  orbital  motion,  and  thus  the  angular  velocity  be 
directly  influenced.  But  this  same  angular  velocity  will  be 
indirectly  influenced  by  the  excess  of  solar  action,  modify- 
ing that  of  moon  and  earth  on  each  other,  and  thus  their 
distance  asunder  and  the  form  of  the  moon's  orbit  both  be 
changed.  When  the  moon  has  arrived  at  0,  the  earth 
being  drawn  away  from  the  moon  toward  2,  so  as  to  give 
the  radius  vector  of  the  moon's  orbit  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  line  in  the  figure,  the  farther  extremity  of  that 
radius  vector  will  be,  as  it  were,  thrown  forward ;  and 
thus,  in  effect,  what  has  been  styled  a  piuliiny  instead  of  a 
pulling  force  bo  exerted  on  the  moon,  so  that  the  motion 
in  the  orbit  will  be  accelerated  at  0,  instead  of  being  re- 
tarded as  at  M.  At  R,  the  efficiency,  being  again  that  of  a 
pinking  force,  will  there  retard  the  orbital  motion. 

The  perturbations  change  tho/orm  of  the  orbit,  and  will 
themselves  introduce  modifications  in  the  perturbativo  ac- 
tion, both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  thus  the  irregulari- 
ties be  excessively  multiplied.  Then,  the  earth  being 
spheroidal  in  form,  the  excess  above  an  inscribed  sphere 
extending  from  pole  to  pole  will  not  have  the  resultant  of 
the  moon's  action  upon  it  the  same  as  though  the  action 
of  that  material  were  at  the  very  centre  of  the  earth 
itself,  as  is  very  nearly  true  of  the  sphere  inscribed ;  but 
that  same  spheroidal  excess  will  have  that  portion  of  it 
which  at  any  time  is  nearer  to  the  moon  more  forcibly  at- 


tracted  than  other  portions  more  remote;  and  the  same 
will  be  true,  but  with  less  intensity  of  action,  with  respect 
to  the  perturbation  of  the  same  spheroidal  excess  by  the 
mutual  attraction  of  it  and  the  sun.  Hence,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoctial  points ;  of  which 
more  in  the  sequel. 

Periodic  perturbations  have  been  characterized  as  those 
which  depend  upon  the  configurations  of  the  system  ;  and 
they  go  through  their  changes  during  the  period  of  those 
configurations  or  changes  of  position,  to  begin  their  series  of 
effects  anew.  Thus,  as  has  already  been  seen,  the  excess  of 
solar  attraction,  when  most  direct,  has  a  tendency  at  new 
moon  to  draw  the  moon  away  from  the  earth,  and  at  full 
moon  to  draw  the  earth  away  from  the  moon.  Thus,  the 
effect  on  the  whole  is  to  expand  the  moon's  orbit.  And  as 
the  earth's  orbit  around  the  sun  is  elliptical,  with  the  sun 
in  one  focus,  the  expansion  here  spoken  of  will  be  the  great- 
est when  the  earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun  (about  the  1st  of 
January),  and  the  least  at  the  opposite  season  of  the  year 
(about  July  1st);  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
lunar  orbit  will  therefore  recur  alternately  during  succes- 
sive half  years,  the  whole  period  of  change  and  restoration 
to  very  nearly  the  same  state  occupying  a  year. 

But  restoration  to  exactly  the  same  state  after  any  one 
period  will  not  recur,  and  there  will  thus  be  left  small  out- 
standing remainders,  which  in  the  course  of  ages  accumu- 
late secular  perturbations  extending  in  their  course  through 
enormous  periods  of  time.  Thus,  the  larger  masses  of  the 
solar  system  being  outside  of  the  earth,  the  tendency  of 
the  planetary  perturbations  is  upon  the  whole  to  draw  the 
earth  away  from  the  sun,  or  expand  the  earth's  orbit  very 
much  after  the  manner  already  indicated  in  the  case  of  the 
moon.  Hence,  when  the  earth  (Fig.  2)  is  about  approach- 
ing what  would  be  its  aphelion  (or  po- 
sition most  distant  from  the  sun),  the 
planetary  perturbations  draw  the  earth 
away  to  describe  something  like  the  dot- 
ted line  in  the  figure ;  insomuch  that  that 
orbit  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  F  A  produced  outward ;  and  that 
is  not  effected  until  the  earth  has  pass- 
ed farther  on  to  A' ;  so  that  the  major 
axis  of  the  orbit  is  found  in  advance  of 
what  would  be  its  undisturbed  direction. 
The  revolution  to  return  to  the  like  po- 
sition in  the  ellipse  is  therefore  more 
than  one  complete  revolution  around  the 
sun,  or  the  anomalistic  exceeds  the  sidereal  year.  But  as 
the  change  of  direction  here  described  is  only  ll.S1'  per 
annum,  the  whole  period  of  this  secular  perturbation  occu- 
pies many  centuries. 

This  change  of  direction  of  the  longer  axis  (or  line  of  the 
apsides)  of  the  earth's  orbit  admits  of  illustration  by  ex- 
periment. Thus,  let  a  weight  of  some  dense  material  (a 
leaden  weight,  if  we  please)  "  be  suspended  by  a  brass  or 
iron  wire  to  a  hook  in  the  under  side  of  a  firm  beam,  so 
as  to  allow  of  its  free  motion  on  all  sides  of  the  vertical,  and 
so  that  when  in  a  state  of  rest  it  shall  just  clear  the  floor  of 
the  room  or  a  table  placed  ten  or  twelve  feet  beneath  the 
hook.  The  point  of  support  should  be  well  secured  from 
wagging  to  and  fro  by  the  oscillation  of  the  weight,  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  wire  as  tightly  stretched  as 
it  will  bear  with  the  certainty  of  not  breaking."  Now,  let 
"  a  considerable  "  motion  "  be  communicated  to  the  weight, 
not  by  merely  withdrawing  it  from  the  vertical  and  letting 
it  fall,  but  by  giving  it  an  impulse  sideways.  Then  the 
axis  of  the  somewhat  bent  ellipse  which  the  weight  de- 
scribes will  be  seen  to  have  changed  its  position  at  every 
revolution  of  the  weight,  so  as  to  be  advanced  in  the  same 
direction  with  the  weight."  (See  Fig.  3.)  The  experiment 
is  that  indicated  by  Sir  John  Iler- 
schcl  in  illustration  of  "  the  motion 
of  the  apsides  of  the  lunar  orbit," 
the  change  of  direction  of  which  is 
more  rapid  than  the  like  change  in 
the  earth's  orbit.  (Outlines  of  As- 
tronomy, 692.)  The  experiment  will 
succeed  very  well  when  the  somewhat 
heavy  ball  is  suspended  by  a  thin 
string.  The  reason  for  the  change 
of  direction  of  the  apsides  of  the  ex- 
perimental curve  is  that  the  force 
drawing  the  ball  to  the  perpendicular 
position  varies  in  a  less  ratio  than  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  curve. 
Were  that  ratio  preserved,  the  ball, 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  cen- 
tral forces,  would  describe  an  ellipse 
around  the  centre  of  the  curve,  not 
around  the  focus.  But  the  condition  of  an  insufficient  force 
at  the  extremities  of  the  lino  of  apsides  secures  a  sufficient- 
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ly  approximate  imitation  of  the  phenomenon  to  bo  illus- 
trated. 

Chani/f  in  IHrettiim  <:/  the  Nodes  of  the  Moon's  Orbit. — 

When  tin'  action  oi  the  sun's  attraction  is  as  near  as  may 

be  at  right  angles  to  the  linoN  N  of  tin-  nodes  of  tho  moon's 

orbit,  as  represented  in  Fig.  4,  the  moon  (revolving  in  the 

Fi<:.  4  (a).  Via.  4  (6). 


direction  indicated  by  the  bent  arrow),  when  she  has  passed 
\,  and  is  on  the  side  totrnrd  tiie  sun,  will  be  draicn  by  htm 
<iiriu/  from  the  earth,  as  heretofore  shown:  and  this  more 
and  more,  indeed,  ns  she  advances  toward  Q,  this  action  of 
the  sun  lie-ins;  withal  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  indicated 
by  the  dotted  eurve;  and  so  the  tendency  will  be  to  pull 
1  lie  moon  over  into  the  path  which  carried  backward  would 
intersect  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  at  N'  behind  N;  or  the 
node  will  seemingly  hare  nonn  backward — t.  e.  retrograded — 
while  the  interior  angle  at  N',  which  measures  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  orbit  so  disturbed,  will  be  lent  than  the  inclina- 
tion at  N.  Then,  before  the  moon  can  reach  N'",  she, 
being  drawn  away  from  the  earth  by  the  solar  force  acting 
in  the  same  plane  as  before,  will  move  in  a  path  intersect- 
in;,'  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  at  N"  behind  N'".  Beyond 
and  behind  that,  the  earth,  as  heretofore  described,  will  bo 
pnl  It  <l  (tti-'iif  from  the  moon  ;  and  so,  as  heretofore,  we  may 
describe  the  action  on  the  moon  as  being  in  effect  that  of  a 
pmhinij  force  instead  of  a  pulling  force;  and  this  going  on 
continuously,  and  on  the  whole  more  intensely,  the  moon, 
in  effect,  will  describe  a  path  coming  from  N  behind  N'", 
but  with  a  /<•»•  inclination.  At  N'  we  shall  have  a  similar 
effect,  but  with  a  greater  inclination,  so  that  while  the 
changes  of  inclination  have  been  alternately  compensatory, 
or  nearly  so,  and  thus  have  shown  a  periodical  perturbation, 
the  nodes  h;n  e  throughout  retrograded. 

When  the  direction  of  the  sun's  action  is  in  the  line  of 
the  nodes  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  that  line,  the  action 
of  the  sun  will  not  disturb  the  position  of  the  nodes,  as  the 
line  of  nodes  will  Me  in  the  plane  of  his  action.  But  when 
the  s>d:ir  :ictinn,  as  in  Fig.  5,  is  oblique  to  the  lino  of  the 
n  <!.•-.  then  the  pnlliin/ 
/,„•,;•  will,  while  the 
moon  is  passing  from 
q  toward  N,  throw  the 
position  of  the  node 
toward  which  she  is 
tending  in  the  direction 
forwiu-it  of  X'.  and  the 
fHMJtl'ltp  force,  in  the 
region  from  <y'  to  N"', 
will  cause  the  moon  to 

!>:tth  tending  \v 
to  ti  in  ailfiii'  <    nf  the      * — 
node.      But    in    other 

..f  the  orbit  the  change  of  position  will  be  retrograde, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  action  at  right  angles,  though  not  so 
rapt  I :  so  that,  under  ,,•,,  i; 

tin  N  circumstances, 
the  nodes  will  retro- 
grade during  ttie 
LTii-itcr  part  of  the 
moon's  revolution 
with  regard  to  them, 
tint  advance  at  other 

tililr-. 

Of    the    Precession 

of    I/it'     K'fni  n"  <  ' .-'. 

'•  Suppose    in     1'i  IT.    ''* 

that    instead    of    one 

lio'ly  I',    revolving   round   S.   there   were  a  succession   of 

particles  not  coherent,  but  forming  a  kind  of  fluid  ring, 


free  to  change  its  form  by  any  force  applied;"  then,  if 
the  ring  revolved  in  its  own  plane,  its  nodes  would 
retrograde  by  the  action  of  the  distant  body  (sun  or 
moon)  in  the  direction  of  8,  the  majority  of  the  particles 
being  acted  upon  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  that,  when 
the  action  of  S  was  oblique  to  the  lino  of  nodes,  and 
thus  overcoming  the  tendency  of  the  other  particles  to 
push  or  draw  the  nodes  the  other  way,  so  that  the  resultant 
tendency  would  superinduce  a  remaining  retrogradation 
of  the  nodes  of  the  whole  ring.  When  the  action  of  ,- 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  nodes,  the  tendency  through- 
out would  insist  upon  a  retrogradation,  and  when  S  acted 
in  the  line  of  the  nodes,  the  direction  of  that  line  would 
not  be  changed.  All  this  is  consistent  with  what  has 
already  been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  "The 
motion  of  such  a  ring,  then,  as  we  have  been  considering 
would  imitate,  as  far  as  the  recess  of  the  nodes  goes,  the, 
-ion  of  the  equinoxes,  only  that  its  nodes  would  re- 
trograde far  more  rapidly  than  tho  observed  precession, 
which  is  excessively  slow.  But  now  conceive  this  ring  to 
bo  loaded  with  a  spherical  mass  enormously  heavier  than 
itself,  placed  concentrically  within  it,  and  cohering  firmly 
to  it,  but  indifferent,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  any  such  cause 
of  motion,  and  suppose,  moreover,  that  instead  of  one 
such  ring  there  are  a  vast  multitude  heaped  together 
around  tho  equator  of  such  a  globe,  so  as  to  form  an  ellip- 
h.:il  protuberance  enveloping  it  like  a  shell  on  all  sides, 
but  whose  mass,  taken  together,  should  form  but  a  very 
minute  fraction  of  the  whole  spheroid.  We  have  now  be- 
fore us  a  tolerable  representation  of  tho  case  of  nature; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  rings,  having  to  drag  round  with 
them  in  their  nodal  revolution  tho  great  inert  mass,  will 
have  their  velocity  of  retrogradation  proportionally  di- 
minished. Thus,  then,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  motion 
similar  to  the  precession  of  tho  equinoxes,  and  like  it  cha- 
racterized by  extreme  slowness,  will  arise  from  tho  causes 
in  action."  (.Sir  J.  Hcrsehel,  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  643 
and  647.) 

Sir  John  Herschcl  in  a  note  notices  the  seeming  objec- 
tion that  the  inscribed  sphere,  as  well  as  the  elliptical  pro- 
tuberance, might  bo  influenced  in  the  way  here  described. 
But  the  action  of  sun  or  moon  on  this  spherical  portion,  and 
its  reaction  on  them,  being  as  though  its  resultant  were 
applied  at  the  centre,  there  is  no  leverage  with  which  to 
bend  or  otherwise  influence  the  spherical  portion  in  its  ro- 
tation, so  that  tho  elliptical  protuberance  will  be  loaded 
with  all  tho  rest,  as  already  indicated. 

In  article  668  of  his  Outlines  of  Astronomy,  Sir  J.  Iler- 
scliel  thus  succinctly  states  some  of  the  grand  conclusions 
of  physical  astronomy  :  "  We  are,  therefore,  conducted  to 
this  most  remarkable  and  important  conclusion  :  viz.  that 
the  major  axis  of  the  planetary  (and  lunar)  orbits,  and, 
consequently,  also  their  mean  motions  and  periodic  times, 
are  subject  to  none  but  periodical  changes ;  that  the  length 
of  the  year,  for  example,  in  the  lapse  of  infinite  ages,  has 
no  preponderating  tendency  to  increase  or  diminution — 
that  the  planets  will  neither  recede  indefinitely  from  the 
sun  nor  fall  into  it,  but  continue,  so  far  as  their  mutual 
perturbations  at  least  are  concerned,  to  revolve  for  ever  in 
orbits  of  very  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  at  present." 
(For  a  more  extended  and  full  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
this  article  reference  may  be  made  to  the  various  works  on 
physical  astronomy.)  S.  ALEXANUKH. 

Peru',  republic  of  South  America,  extending  along  tho 
Pacific  Ocean  from  lat.  3°  20'  to  22°  20'  S.,  with  a  maxi- 
mum length  on  the  coast-line  of  about  1600  miles,  a  maxi- 
mum breadth  of  800  miles  on  the  frontier,  with  Ecuador 
on  the  N.,  chiefly  formed  by  tho  river  Maranon,  and  a 
frontier,  with  Brazil  and  Bolivia  on  the  E.,  extending 
irregularly  about  1500  miles,  chiefly  formed  by  the  Javary 
and  Purus  rivers  and  the  summit  of  one  of  the  ranges  of 
the  Andes.  The  country  has  nearly  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted right-angled  triangle,  the  Maranon  being  the  base 
and  tho  Pacific  coast  the  hypothcnusc.  The  area  is  ap- 
proximately 500,000  sq.  in.,  tne  pop.  variously  estimated 
at  from  2,865,000  to  3,417,000.  Politically,  tho  republic  is, 
divided  into  17  departments — Amazonas,  Ancachs,  Apuri- 
mac,  Arequipa,  Ayacucho,  Cajamarca,  Cuico,  Huancavelica. 
lluinueo,  lea,  Junin,  Libcrtad,  Lima,  Loreto,  Moqucgua, 
Piura,  and  Puno — and  2  littoral  provinces,  Callao  and  Ta- 
rapaca.  Lima,  the  capital,  had  in  1868  a  population  of 
121.362.  Tho  other  chief  cities  are  Arequipa,  Ayacucho, 
Cuzco,  Callao,  Cajamarca,  Iquique,  Cerro  do  Paseo,  Moyo- 
bamba,  and  Tacna. 

I'liyninit  (t'eogrnphy. — Peru  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S. 
by  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  Andes,  by  which  it  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  three  regions,  respectively  known  as  tho 
Coast,  the  Sierra,  and  the  Afoittafia.  The  Coast  region, 
lyins;  between  the  western  range  of  tho  Andes  and  tho 
Pacific,  varies  in  width  from  60  to  20  miles,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  a  sandy  desert,  only  tho  valleys  of  the  numerous 
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small  rivers  springing  from  the  Cordillera  being  available 
for  cultivation.  Rain  is  unknown,  the  S.  E.  trade-winds 
having  exhausted  their  moisture  in  traversing  the  vast 
regions  E.  of  the  mountain?,  which  sometimes  exceed 
2(1,0(10  feet  in  height,  but  cool  winds  and  heavy  dews 
maintain  an  equable  temperature,  which  rarely  rises  above 
85°  or  sinks  below  00°  F.  .  The  Sierra,  or  region  between 
the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  is  a  series  of  valleys  broken 
bv  manv  small  spurs  of  mountains,  averages  100  miles  in 
width,  is  estimated  to  cover  150,000  sq.  m.,  or  nearly  a 
third  of  the  republic,  and  embraces  nine-tenths  of  the  cul- 
tivated area  and  four-fifths  of  the  population.  The  Sierra 
consists  of — (1)  the  great  plain  of  Titicaca,  on  the  S.  E., 
comprising  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  lying 
partly  in  Bolivia,  with  an  altitude  of  nearly  13,000  feet; 
(2)  the  Nudo,  or  "knot"  of  Vilcanota,  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  with  several  minor 
transverse  ranges,  constituting  a  region  diversified  by  trop- 
ical valleys  and  vast  elevated  plateaus,  in  one  of  whk-h, 
containing  15,000  sq.  m.,  is  the  city  of  Cuzco,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  11,000  feet  above  the  sea-level;  (3)  the  valley  of 
the  Apurimac,  the  most  populous  part  of  Peru,  stretching 
N.  W.  300  miles  in  length  by  30  in  average  breadth  ;  (4) 
the  knot  of  Pasco,  another  region  of  table-lands  similar  to 
that  of  Vilcanota,  formed  by  a  second  union  of  the  parallel 
ranges  of  the  Cordillera,  and  noted  for  its  mineral  wealth  ; 
and  (5)  the  tropical  valleys  of  the  Maranon  and  its  great 
tributary,  the  Huallaga.  To  the  N.  of  Pasco  is  a  third 
more  eastern  range  of  the  Andes,  parallel  to  the  two  for- 
mer, which  now  rapidly  decline  in  height  until,  having 
passed  the  limits  of  Peru,  they  again  unite  to  form  the 
knot  of  Loja  in  Ecuador.  The  Montana  embraces  the  vast 
region  E.  of  the  Andes,  traversed  by  great  navigable  riv- 
ers, but  almost  unexplored,  and  occupied  by  barbarous 
tribes  of  Indians.  With  the  exception  of  insignificant 
streams  on  the  coast  and  the  few  tributaries  of  Lake  Titi- 
caca the  rivers  of  Peru  nil  form  part  of  the  Amazonas  sys- 
tem. The  Maranon  itself,  which  is  considered  as  the  source 
of  the  Amazonas,  rises  in  Lake  Lauricocha,  near  the  mines 
of  Cerro  de  Pasco,  flows  N.  W.  500  miles  between  the  ranges 
of  the  Andes  until  at  lat.  5°  30'  it  bends  abruptly  eastward 
and  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  republic  for  nearly  1000 
miles,  until  it  enters  Brazilian  territory  at  Tabatinga.  The 
lluallaga,  which  rises  near  the  Maranon  and  llnws  X..  is 
navigable  for  steamers  000  miles  of  its  lower  course.  The 
Ucayali,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Apurimae  and  Uru- 
bamba,  is  a  river  of  the  first  magnitude,  considered  by 
many  geographers  as  the  true  source  of  the  Amazonas,  and 
navigable  through  most  of  its  course.  The  Purus,  rising 
near  Cuzco,  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  2000  miles,  but  most 
of  its  course  is  within  Brazilian  territory.  The  Lobos  and 
Chincha  islands,  lying  in  the  Pacific  near  the  Peruvian 
coast,  arc  remarkable  for  their  vast  deposits  of  guano, 
which  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  state. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  throughout  the  Sierra  and  Coast 
regions,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Arequipa,  where 
several  volcanoes  are  also  found. 

J'roductiona  and  Resources. — The  soil  of  the  Peruvian 
Sierra  is  extremely  fertile,  yielding  all  the  ordinary  trop- 
ical and  sub-tropical  plants,  with  many  which  are  peculiar 
to  this  region.  In  the  forests  of  the  northern  valleys  are 
found  scores  of  valuable  cabinet  woods,  as  also  the  chin- 
chona  tree  (which  yields  the  precious  "  Peruvian  bark  "  or 
quinine),  the  coca,  caoutchouc,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and 
many  varieties  of  spices.  The  potato  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  the  Peruvian  table-lands,  where  also  the  sweet 
potato  and  the  valuable  esculent  root  called  quinoa  abound. 
Cotton,  cacao,  the  sugar-cane,  grapes,  and  olives  are  lead- 
ing objects  of  cultivation,  and  many  exquisite  varieties  of 
fruit  arc  indigenous  to  the  country.  Silkworms  and  coch- 
ineal-insects are  successfully  reared.  Besides  an  abun- 
dance of  the  European  domesticated  animals,  the  llama, 
vicuna,  alpaca,  and  guanaco  are  found  in  the  upper  re- 
gions of  the  Sierra.  Fish  and  fowl  abound  in  the  Mon- 
tana, and  gayly-plumaged  birds  of  numberless  specie's  arc 
found  in  every  part.  Sea-birds  have  for  ages  been  so 
numerous  as  to  have  deposited  millions  of  tons  of  guano 
at  many  places  on  the  coast,  giving  rise  to  an  important 
branch  of  commerce,  still  probably  in  its  infancy,  as  the 
coast-region  has  been  very  imperfectly  explored.  The 
guano-beds,  as  well  as  the  vast  deposits  of  nitrate  of  soda 
recently  discovered  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  constitute 
government  monopolies  of  sufficient  value  to  have  paid 
for  the  construction,  within  a  recent  period,  of  more  than 
1000  miles  of  railways,  which,  traversing  the  Andes  at 
several  points,  have  connected  Puno,  Cuzco,  Oroya,  Hua- 
raz,  and  other  cities  of  the  Sierra  with  the  sea-coast. 

Antiquities. — Ancient  Peru  included  also  the  territories 
of  the  modern  republics  of  Ecuador  and  Bolivia  (formerly 
c'llled  Upper  Peru),  and  it  is  the  latter  region,  around  the 
Lake-  of  Titicaca,  which  is  designated  by  tradition  and  by 


extant  monuments  as  the  original  centre  of  aboriginal  Pe- 
ruvian civilization.  The  island  of  Coati  in  that  lake  was 
the  scene  of  the  appearance  of  the  mythic  ancestors  of  the 
Incas,  Manco  Capae  and  Mama  Ocllo,  and  on  it  may  still 
be  seen  the  ruins  of  large  structures  of  hewn  stone  in  a  tol- 
erable state  of  preservation.  At  Tiahuanaco,  10  or  12 
miles  from  the  snore  of  the  lake,  are  other  ancient  edifices, 
remarkable  for  the  massive  blocks  of  cut  stone,  30  feet  long 
by  18  wide,  sometimes  covered  with  sculptured  figures  en- 
closed in  rows  of  small  squares.  At  Huanuco  are  two  well- 
preserved  pyramidal  structures  of  massive  hewn  stones 
with  symmetrical  triangular-shaped  gateways,  broad  at  the 
base,  but  rapidly  narrowing  upward  until  they  are  sur- 
mounted by  lintels  formed  by  single  blocks  11  feet  in 
length.  The  materials  of  the  great  "  temple  of  the  Sun  " 
and  of  the  fortress  of  Ollantaytambo  at  Cuzco  were  nearly 
all  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  modern  city,  but 
the  extant  remains  are  of  a  similar  character  to  those  of 
Tiahuanaeo.  Fragments  of  immense  stone  aqueducts  and 
bridges  are  found  in  several  parts  of  Peru,  the  former  hav- 
ing sometimes  been  more  than  100  miles  in  length,  and 
some  of  them  are  still  in  use.  About  20  miles  S.  of  Lima, 
on  the  sea-coast,  arc  extensive  remains  of  Pachacamac,  a 
city  of  later  origin  than  the  foregoing,  the  structures  being 
of  adobe,  but  occasionally  employing  massive  stones.  At 
Cuelap,  in  N.  Peru,  a  still-existing  structure  is  described 
as  consisting  of  a  solid  wall  of  hewn  stone  3600  feet  long, 
570  feet  wide,  and  150  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  form- 
ing the  platform  for  another  similar  structure  COO  by  500 
feet,  and  also  150  feet  in  height.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  more  exact  accounts  of  this  remarkable  ruin  have  not 
been  given  to  the  world.  Vast  remains  of  paved  roads  or 
causeways  may  still  be  traced  through  much  of  the  distance 
(more  than  1000  miles)  from  Curco  to  Quito.  An  interest- 
ing collection  of  Peruvian  remains  was  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia. 

Ilittury. — Peru  was  occupied,  when  discovered  by  Span- 
iards early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  two  compara- 
tively civilized  races  of  cognate  origin,  the  Quichuas  and 
Aymaras,  governed  by  the  so-called  Inca  dynasty,  which 
was  traditionally  descended  from  the  sun.  (See  Quicur.vs 
and  INCAS. }  The  population  of  Peru  at  the  Conquest  has 
often  been  calculated  as  high  as  30,000,000,  but  probably 
did  not  reach  a  third  of  that  number,  even  including  the 
territories  now  forming  Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  which  were, 
then  subject  to  the  incas.  Peru  was  conquered  and  plun- 
dered in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  a 
small  band  of  Spanish  adventurers  headed  by  Francisco 
Pizarro  and  Diego  Almagro,  who  put  to  death  the  inca 
Atahuallpa,  and  placed  his  half-brother,  Manco  Capac, 
upon  the  throne  as  nominal  emperor.  For  many  years  tho 
country  was  in  constant  anarchy  from  insurrections  of  the- 
natives  and  civil  wars  between  the  conquerors  themselves, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  most  of  the  leaders,  Pizarro 
himself  having  been  assassinated  at  Lima,  the  city  he  had 
founded  as  a  capital,  June  26,  1541.  A  viccroyalty  was 
ultimately  established  in  Peru,  which  continued  to  govern 
that  country  until  July  21,  1821,  when  independence  was 
proclaimed  as  a  consequence  of  a  successful  invasion  by 
a  liberating  army  under  command  of  the  Argentine  gen- 
eral Jose  de  San  Martin,  already  the  liberator  of  Chili. 
San  Martin  was  made  protector,  but  soon  resigned,  and 
was  replaced  as  dictator  by  the  Colombian  chieftain  Simon 
Bolivar,  who  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  (Junin  and  Aya- 
cucho  (1824),  and  they  were  driven  from  their  last  strong- 
hold at  Callao  in  Jan.,  1826.  Bolivar  retired  to  Colombia 
in  1825,  and  a  republican  government  was  formed.  In 
1836  the  Peru-Bolivian  confederation  was  formed  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Bolivian  Santa  Cruz,  but  it  was  over- 
thrown in  1839.  Numerous  civil  wars  and  changes  of 
constitution  followed,  the  principal  leaders,  Castillo,,  Eche- 
niquc,  and  Vivanco,  alternating  in  the  presidency.  Slavery 
was  abolished  in  1855.  A  war  with  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  seized  upon  the  Chincha  Islands,  took  place  in  1866, 
Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chili  being  allies  of  Peru.  Col. 
Prado  was  president  1865-68,  and  was  succeeded  by  Col. 
Balta,  who  was  murdered  July,  1872.  Don  Manuel  Pardo 
was  thereupon  elected  president  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  expiring  in  1876,  when  Col.  Prado  became  chief 
magistrate  a  second  time.  The  first  three  years  of  Pardo's 
administration  were  marked  by  financial  reforms  and  great 
energy  in  railroad  construction,  but  in  1875  the  diminished 
supply  of  guano  led  to  a  failure  to  maintain  the  national 
credit  in  the  European  money-market,  a  cessation  of  pub- 
lic works,  the  bankruptcy  of  leading  business  institutions, 
and  a  general  financial  prostration,  from  which,  it  is  feared, 
the  republic  cannot  soon  recover.  (See  Preseott's  Conquest 
of  Pent  (1847) ;  Rivero  and  Tchudi's  Peruvian  Antiquities 
(New  York.  1847) ;  Markham's  Travels  in  Peru  and  India 
(1862);  and  E.  G.  Squier's  Travels  in  Peru  (1876).) 
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Peru,  city  ami  (p.,  La  Salle  co.,  III.,  at  tin;  head  of 
navigation  on  Illinois  River  I  here  crossed  by  :i  handsome 
,.|   at  the  S.  W.  tcrminn  and   Mich 

Igan  Cuuil,  i-   beautifully  situated  on  tin-  Chici^ 
Island  mid  Pacilie  It.  It.;   l':i-  e\teu-ive  trade  »n<l  manu- 
factures, T  churches,  I  new  -'paper.  I  hotel.  1  l>:ink,."i  p 

school  building*,  and  4  fran-warel  lighted  with 

gas,  anil  has  a  good  firu  department  :   IJ.'j.OiiO  tuns  of  ico 
are  iiniiualh   BlpOrUd  to  Southern  markets  and  ex: 

'are  found  iii  tlm  vicinity.     Lines  of  steamers 
ply  in  the  summer  to  St.  Louis  and  1'curia.     Pop.  of  city, 

SasOj  of  tp. 

Peru,  p.-v.  nnd  tp.,  cup.  of  Miami  co.,  Ind.,  at  the  junc- 

tion of  Ti>lcd,i  \\  alia-  h  a  :i.|  U  e  I  mi  and  Indianapolis  Peru 
and  Chicago  It.  II-..  7.  i  milM  N.  of  Indianapolis,  has  2 
h:mks,  Howe  sewing  machine  manufactory,  a  woollen-mill, 
basket  faetorv,  carria.  re-factories.  fonii'lne-.  1  daily  and  o 
new-papers  P.  of  r.  S617i  of  tp.  111.".. 

J.  A.  MII.I.KII,  Ei>.  -MIAMI  Co.  SI:XTIXEI.." 
Peru,  tp.,  Dulni<|uo  no.,  la.     Pop.  889. 
Peru,  post-v.  of  Bellovillo  tp.,  Howard  co..  Kan.,  on 
the  Middle  fancy  Creek. 

Peru,  post-v.  nnd  tp.,  Oxford  eo..  Me.,  on  the  Andros- 
River.     Pop.  '.'-'>  I  . 


Peru,  p.-v.  (formerly  PAimsiiwairirt.n)  and  tp.,  Berk- 
11  and  Albany  K.  R.     1'.  I  ",.i. 

Peru,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Neinaha  co.,  Neb.,  on  tbe  Mis- 
souri River.     Pop.  1164. 

Peru,  post-v.  and  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  Plattsburg  K.  11.     Pop.  -Y.::.1. 

Peru,  post-v.  nnd  tp.,  Huron  co.,  0.,  on  the  Sandusky 
Man.lield  and  Newark  R.  K.     Pop.  1L"J7. 

Peru,  tp.  of  Morrow  CO.,  0.     Pop.  953. 

Peru,  post-v.  and  tp.,  liennington  co.,  Vt.     Pop.  500. 

Peru,  tp.  of  Dunn  co.,  Wis.     Pop.  21:!. 

Peru   lial'sam,  a  balsamic  cxudate  obtained  from 
Miir»*f»Ti!«nn  /'•  •  handsome  tree  of  the  natural 

order  Leguminosn\  growing  in  the  state  of  San  Salvador, 
Central  America.  Portions  of  tho  bark  are  bruised  by 
beating  with  blunt  instruments,  nnd  subsequently  charred 
by  tlamo.  A  week  or  so  later  the  injured  bark  cornea  away, 
and  the  balsam,  which  now  begins  to  exude  from  the  ex- 
posed wooil,  i-  collci-tc.l  on  cloths.  from  which  it  is  after- 
wards separated  by  gentle  boiling  in  water.  Peru  balsam 
is  a  dark-brown,  viscid  substance,  like  thick  molasses,  of 
a  rather  fragrant  odor  and  a  warm,  bitterish  taste.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  perfectly  with  absolute  alcohol 
and  chloroform.  It  is  combustible.  giving  forth  white  fumes 
nnd  a  fragrant  balsamic  odor.  It  contains  a  resin,  a  vola- 
tile oil.  and  einnamie  and  benzole  acids.  Balsam  of  Peru 
was  probably  introduced  into  Europe  as  a  medicine  about 
the  year  l.'il'l.  and  was  c  -n-iilcrod  of  great  value  in  bron- 
chial and  other  respiratory  a  ll'eet  ion  sand  locally  upon  ulcers 
or  wounds,  liut  its  medicinal  virtues  are  feeble,  and  other 
1  1.  s  have  almost  completely  superseded  it  in  American 
practice.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin  of  tho  V.  .S'.  l'li<trmac<ipc?i(t.  EDWARD  CCRTIS. 

Pcru'gia  [anc.  Peruula],  town  of  Central  Italy,  which 
name  to  the  province.  It  is  situated  75  miles  S.  E. 
of  Florence  ami  s  miles  from  the  historic  Lake  Thrasimeno 
(now  Lake  ,,f  Perugia),  on  a  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  tho 
Tiber,  li'iiui  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  air  is  healthful, 
and  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  rich  in  vegetation 
and  most  picturesque  from  the  old  towns,  churches,  nnd 
castles  everywhere  scattered  over  it,  is  cxtrcmelv  beautiful. 
Tho  town  itself,  as  seen  from  below,  is  most  striking.  It 
is  well  walled,  and  entered  by  gates  mostly  mediaeval  or 
modern  :  but  among  them  is  one  of  the  Etruscan  period, 
bearing  the  inscription  -  Augusta  Pcrusia"  placed  on  it  by 
Augustus.  So  .....  mmfaM  "f  tho  obi  Etruscan  walls  also 
still  exist.  The  streets,  though  often  steep,  are  broad,  and 
the  squares  are  tlnnked  by  imposing  public  and  private 
edifices.  In  the  very  largo  Piazza  del  Ihiomo  there  is  a 
superb  fountain,  the  work  of  Niccold  and  (iiovanni  da  I'i-a. 
The  churches  are  numerous  (at  least  100)  and  very  note- 
worthy. Some  of  tbe  palaces  contain  choice  works  from 
the  hands  of  renowned  artists,  especially  the  Palazzo  del 
Collegio  del  Cambio,  which  is  rich  in  frescoes  by  Perugino. 
The  Pala/./.o  Public,)  (\:>,:\:>.)  is  a  ballding  of  grrai  interest. 
Many  of  the  fifty  convents  of  Perugia  have  been  suppressed 
recently,  and  from  tlic-c  and  other  sources  a  mo-t  int.r.-t 
ing  and  highly  instructive  collection  ,,f  pictures  from  the 
lie-!  masters  of  the  I'mln-ian  school,  such  a-  Perugino, 
Raphael,  etc..  has  been  brought  together  in  the  Acadoniy 
of  Fine  Arts  near  the  university.  Perugia  has  llwayt  I  .....  n 
renowned  for  love  of  art  nnd  literature,  and  its  unhersitv 
(established  in  l::_H)  is  still  flourishing  and  respectable. 
\Vithuut  the  gates  there  are  some  remarkable  antiquities; 


among  others,  tho  Torre  di  S.  Manno.  on  which  i-  the  cele- 
brated cubital  writing  called  l.\  .Mallei  "the  queen  of 
Etrusean  inscription-."  Many  interesting  tombs,  Itoman 
as  well  a-  Ktru-cnn.  h;i\e  bcru  found  in  the  neighborhood. 
Perugia  was  one  of  the  olde-t  of  the  tu  e!\  e  chief  !•!(  r:. 
cities,  and  one  of  tho  la-t  to  fall  before  i  .In 

the  quarrel  between  Anton;,    and  OeteriSDOl  this   tov, 
poused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  uas  cruelly  ptini-he  I 
by  the  latter,  who  afterwards  rebuilt  it.      Its  mediieva!  hi 
tory  has  much  of  the  romantic  inlet,    ,  oonnnon  to  that  of 
other  large  Italian  town-.      It  i     nid  to  have  been  an  epis- 
copal see  from  the  e:irlic-t  rhti-lian  lime-,  and  continues 
such  to  the  present  day.     Though  always  restive  und. 

?apal  yoke,  this  town  was  not  unite  1  to  the  kingdom   of 
taly  t',11   l-i(il) — a   year   alter    the   siii.pn  'itieal 

disturbances   and  a  brutal  mas.-acro  of  many  of  its  oiti 
by  the  pontifical  troops.    Perugia  manufactures  -ilks,  vel- 
.oollens,  liqueurs,  etc.     Pop.  in    1S7-I,  within  wall.-. 
20,000;  suburbs  included.  I'.),., no. 

Perugia,  Lake  Of  [anc.  l.iii-u*   Trnninn-Hni'].  is  a  lake 
of  Centval    Italy,  in   the  province   of   t'lubria.  ;;il  mi! 
circumference,  and  surrounded  by  beautifully  wooded  hills. 
Hero  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans  in  L'17  II.  r. 

PerURi'no,  Pietro  (Pn-rito  VAXXI •< vi  HKI.I.A  1'r 
friend  of  I,eon:ir<lo  da  Vinci,  teai-her  of  Raphael,  head  of 
•atlcd  I  mbrian  school,  which  Haphacl  peifc.-ted.  b. 
in  Cilia  della  I'ieve.a  small  I'mbrian  town.  1-1  II'. :  d.  1..LM; 
began  his  studies  in  Perugia,  complct'-.l  tiicm  in  I-'IOI-CIKC, 
returned  to  Perugia  at  the  age  of  forty.  His  bc-t  i 
bi'long  to  this  period.  His  works  mark  an  era  in  painting. 
His  best  work  sugge-fs  Raphael.  Hi-  school  i-  ehai 
ized  by  softnc--,  ircntlcnc-s,  tender  grace,  and  richness  of 
color.  The  devontness  of  exjires-ioii  verged  on  sentiment- 
ality, and,  being  a  manner  rather  than  a  feeling,  easily 
became  monotonous,  affected,  nnd  wearisome.  Perugino 
was  neither  a  devout  nor  an  amiable  character:  his  hand 
was  skilful,  but  his  genius  was  meagre;  both  in  subject 
and  treatment  he  repeated  himself  fatiguingly.  His  finest 
pictures  were  painted  in  Perugia.  Excellent  examples 
arc  in  tho  Vatican,  tho  Pitti  Palace  in  Florence,  and  the 
National  Gallery  in  London.  0.  B.  FUOTIII.NRIIAM. 

Peruvian  Antiquities.  See  PEIIU,  by  PORTEB  C. 
Buss,  A.  M. 

Peruvian  Bark.    See  CINCHONA. 

Pe'ruwels,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  Ilainaut, 
has  breweries,  tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  yarn,  caps, 
and  beetroot-sugar.  Pop.  7775. 

Peruz'zi  (B.u.russuiE),  b.  at  Ancajaro,  near  Siena, 
in  1 181  ;  studied  first  the  art  of  painting,  and  is  considered 
the  inventor  of  perspective  architecture  painting,  but 
devoted  himself  afterwards  chiefly  to  architecture;  built 
in  Rome  the  Palazzo  Farnesina  and  Palazzo  Massimi : 
succeeded  Raphael  as  architect  of  St.  Peter's  in  1520.  D. 
in  1537,  poisoned  by  a  competitor. 

Peruzzi  (UBAi.mxo),  descendant  of  an  old  and  distin- 
guished family  of  Florentine  bankers,  b.  in  Florence  Apr.  2, 
1S22.  and  educated  at  the  tfcole  dcs  Mines  in  Paris.  In 
isis  he  wns  appointed  gonfaloniere  of  Florence,  in  which 
office  he  did  not  carry  out  the  views  of  Guerrazzi,  as  was 
expected.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  grand  duke  in 
(to  which  Peruzzi  himself  contributed)  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  Tuscan  Assembly,  afterwards  deputy  from 
Florence  to  the  Italian  Parliament.  In  1861,  Cavour  of- 
fered him  the  post  of  minister  of  public  works,  an  office 
which  he  retained  until  the  fall  of  the  Ricasoli  ministry. 
While  Rattazzi  was  in  power  Peruzzi  threw  himself  into 
the  opposition,  but  under  tho  presidency  of  Minghetti  he 
took  the  portfolio  of  the  interior,  and  thus  became  a  mem- 
ber of  tho  ministry  which  negotiated  with  Napoleon  III. 
the  convention  of  Sept.  15,  1864,  for  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  from  Turin  to  Florence.  Peruzzi  succeeded  Count 
Cambray  Digny  as  syndic  of  Florence,  and  he  has  not  only 
c,arried  out  the  admirable  plans  of  his  able  predecessor  for 
the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the  city,  but  ho  has 
shown  great  energy  in  suggesting  and  executing  important 
projects  of  his  own  to  the  same  end.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  recent  festival  at  Florence  in  honor  of  Michael  Angclo 
the  city  complimented  her  syndic  with  a  gold  medal. 

Pe'saro  [anc.  /Vaii/rum],  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Pesaro  and  Trbin*..  in  Int.  4:!°  .r..V  X..  Ion.  12°  54'  E.  It 
lies  on  the  slightly  elevated  right  bank  of  the  Foglia.  near 
its  entrance  into  tho  Adriatic,  nnd  is  immediately  con- 
I  with  tho  larger  towns  of  Southern  and  Northern 
Italy  by  the  great  railway  skirting  that  sea.  Pesaro  \s 
strongly  walled  and  commanded  by  a  citadel,  and  from  tho 
ible  promenade  upon  the  ramparts  the  view,  embra- 
cing the  neighboring  hills  dotted  with  castles  and 
the  distant  peaks  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  near  Adriutio, 
is  very  fine.  The  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved,  and 
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the  town  contains  many  churches  and  private  palaces  of 
considerable  interest.  The  cathedral  is  remarkable  as 
showing  by  its  three  superimposed  pavements  the  great 
changes  of  level  which  have  taken  place  on  this  coast. 
Pesaro  is  probably  of  Pelasgian  origin,  was  enlarged  and 
adorned  by  the  Romans,  and  had  a  bishop  as  early  as  251 
A.  D.  It  suffered  cruelly  from  barbarian  invasions,  and  its 
mediajval  life  was  much  agitated.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
many  distinguished  men,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  among 
the  latter,  of  Rossini,  who  bequeathed  his  large  fortune  to 
his  native  town — after  the  death  of  his  widow — to  bo  de- 
voted to  a  musical  lyceum.  The  maritime  trade  of  Pesaro 
is  of  some  importance,  and  there  is  an  active  traffic  in  the 
very  fine  fruits,  grain,  beans,  silk,  hemp  in  which  the  ad- 
joining district  is  so  rich.  P.  in  1874,  19,900. 

Pescade'ro,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  San  Matco  eo.,  Cal.  P.  659. 

Pesca'ra,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Chieti,  the  most 
important  station  on  the  railway  between  Ancona  and 
Foggia.  It  stands  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  and  the  mouth  of  which  forms 
a  small  but  secure  harbor.  The  fortifications  of  Pescara, 
formerly  very  strong,  but  now  mostly  demolished,  begun 
by  Charles  V.,  have  since  sustained  many  sieges.  The 
neighboring  country  is  highly  fertile.  P.  in  1874,  5238. 

Pesch'el  (OSKAR  FERDINAND),  b.  at  Dresden  Mar.  17, 
1826  ;  studied  law  at  Loipsic  and  Heidelberg ;  was  for  sev- 
eral years  employed  on  the  Augsburg  Aliycmcine  Zeilunj; 
became  professor  of  geography  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic  in  1871,  and  wrote  GfeachicJUf  d<~a  Zcitiihers  dcr  Ent~ 
declciintjen  (1858),  Geschichte  dcr  Erdkitnde  bin  auf  A.  von 
Humboldt  itnil  Karl  Hitler  (1865),  Neite  Problems  der  ver- 
glcichenden  Erdkunde  (1870). 

Peschie'ra  snl  Lago  di  Garda,  an  Italian  fortress 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  Mincio  issues  from  the  Lake 
of  Garda,  and  on  the  railway  from  Brescia  to  Verona, 
about  14  miles  \V.  of  the  latter  city.  The  circumference 
of  the  fortress  is  about  8000  feet,  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
high,  strong  walls  and  bastions,  and  by  broad  and  deep 
trenches  filled  with  water  from  the  lake.  Peschiera, 
chiefly  important  as  forming  a  part  of  the  military  system 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Quadrilateral,"  commands 
the  approaches  by  the  Mincio  and  the  navigation  of  the 
lake.  From  the  natural  strength  of  its  position  it  was  oc- 
cupied during  the  Middle  Ages  by  a  fort  held  now  by  one 
faction  now  by  another.  In  1549  the  Venetian  republic 
repaired  and  garrisoned  the  fortress ;  in  1796  it  was  taken 
by  the  Austrians,  who  afterwards  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened the  works  at  immense  expense,  and  who  hold  it  (ex- 
cept a  brief  occupation  by  the  French  in  the  early  part  of 
tliis  century,  and  by  the  Italians  in  1848)  until  it  was  ceded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1866.  P.  of  v.  in  1874,  4218. 

Pe'scia,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Lucca,  situated  in 
a  most  fertile  district,  12  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Lucca. 
The  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  as  well  as  the 
private  palaces,  are  very  respectable,  but  without  special 
interest.  The  inhabitants  are  active  and  industrious,  the 
silk,  leather,  and  paper  factories  are  extensive  and  pros- 
perous, and  the  fruit-market  of  Pcscia  is  very  famous. 
This  town  was  a  dependency  of  Lucca  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  P.  in  1874,  12,700. 

Pesci'na,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Aquila  degli 
Abruzzi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Giovcnco,  near  Lake  Fu- 
cino.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
episcopal  palace.  It  has  considerable  trade  in  oil,  wine, 
wax,  honey,  and  hides.  Remains  of  Cyclopean  walls  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood.  P.  in  1874,  5156. 

Peshaw'er,  a  territory  formerly  belonging  to  Afghan- 
istan, but  now  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  Punjaub.  Brit- 
ish India,  comprises  an  area  of  2300  sq.  m.,  with  847,695 
inhabitants,  of  whom  776,063  are  Mohammedans  and 
71,032  Hindoos.  The  soil  of  the  country  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  and  by  artificial  irrigation  it  produces  annually 
two  crops  of  the  finest  rice  in  the  world.  The  capital, 
Peshawor,  is  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan,  ;\t 
the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  which  forms  the 
principal  road  of  commerce  between  India  and  Persia.  It 
was  formerly  a  very  flourishing  city,  with  100,000  inhabit- 
ants, but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  by  the  Sikhs.  Under  English  rule,  strongly  forti- 
fied and  defended  by  a  garrison  of  10,000.  it  is  rapidly 
rising  again.  P.  53,000. 

Peshi'to  [Syr.  for  "simple"],  the  standard  Syriae 
translation  of  the  Old  and  a  part  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
was  probably  made  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  the 
work  of  Christian  Jews.  It  is  a  generally  faithful  and 
scholarly  piece  of  work.  The  Gospels  and  Apocalypse  are 
wanting,  and  are  believed  not  to  have  been  translated  into 
Syriae  until  much  later  times. 


Peshti'go,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oconto  co.,  Wis.,  on  Peshtigo 
River,  near  Green  Bay.  P.  1749. 

Peso'tum,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  111.,  on  To- 
ledo Wabash  and  Western  and  Illinois  Central  R.R.  P.  919. 

Pestaloz'zi  (JOIIANX  HKINRICH),  b.  at  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, Jan.  12,1746;  studied  first  theology,  then  law,  but 
moved  by  the  perusal  of  Rousseau's  Entile,  and  obeying 
his  own  inner  calling,  he  burnt  his  books,  settled  us  a 
farmer  at  Neuhof  in  the  canton  of  Aargau,  married,  and 
commenced  the  development  of  his  educational  ideas,  the- 
oretically and  practically.  In  1780  he  published  (in  Ise- 
lin's  Ephemeriden)  The  Evening  Hours  of  a  Hermit  ;  in 
1781,  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  a  sort  of  romance;  in  1782, 
Chrintnph  mid  Else  ;  in  1782-83,  Oas  SchiccizcrUntt  fur  dan 
Vulk ;  in  1801,  Haw  Gertrude  teaches  lier  Children;  in 
1803,  ItucTi  dcr  Mutter;  in  1804,  Aiwchauunr/tlehre  der 
Zahlenverh'dltnisse,  etc.  The  ideas  which  these  books  set 
forth,  and  most  of  which  seem  to  us  to  bo  mere  truisms, 
because  they  form  the  very  foundation  of  our  views  of  ed- 
ucation, were  at  that  time  new  and  startling;  and  the  at- 
tention which  they  attracted  was  very  great,  and  increased 
by  the  practical  application  which  the  author  at  the  same 
time  gave  them.  Schools,  or  rather  educational  institu- 
tions, for  children  of  the  lowest  classes  were  established  by 
him  at  Neuhof,  at  Stanz,  and  at  Burgdorf  in  the  canton  of 
Berne.  This  latter,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Yvcrdun,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  was  at  one  time  very 
prosperous,  and  was  visited  by  a  number  of  teachers  from 
other  European  countries,  who  came  to  learn  the  new 
method,  and  brought  it  back  to  their  native  countries. 
But  Pestalozzi  lacked  financial  and  disciplinary  skill. 
Harassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties  and  by  dissensions 
among  his  co-operators,  he  retired  in  1825  to  Neuhof, 
where  he  wrote  his  Schvavaigetang  and  Meinc  Lebens- 
echicksale.  D.  Feb.  17,  1827.  'There  is  a  collected  edi- 
tion of  his  works  by  L.  W.  Seyffarth  (16  vols.,  1871-72). 
(See  Biber,  Life  and  Trials  of  Jfenn/  Pestalozzi  (St.  Gal- 
Icn,  1827),  English  trans.,  Philadelphia,  1833;  and  I'n- 
talozzi  and  Pestalozziauistn,  by  II.  Barnard  (New  York, 
1859).) 

I  Vsth,  city  of  Hungary,  situated  in  a  sandy  plain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Buda,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  a  magnificent  suspension  bridge  and  sev- 
eral other  bridges :  originated  as  a  Roman  colony  (  Trania- 
cinrum) ;  was  fearfully  devastated  by  the  Mongols  in  1241 ; 
recovered,  and  rose  rapidly  into  prosperity,  especially  on 
account  of  the  elections  of  the  Hungarian  kings  taking 
place  on  the  neighboring  plain,  Rakos,  where  often  armies 
of  100,000  men  were  encamped  for  months  ;  sank  again 
under  the  Turkish  rule  (1526-1686)  almost  into  a  heap  of 
ruins  and  rubbish,  but  recovered  once  more ;  was  made  a 
free  city  of  the  empire,  and  greatly  favored  by  Maria 
Theresa  and  Joseph  II.,  who  removed  the  Hungarian  Uni- 
versity hither,  built  a  number  of  great  buildings,  and  made 
it  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  country ;  and  is  now 
the  most  splendid  and  populous  city  of  Hungary,  the 
centre  of  its  political  and  literary  life,  of  its  industry  and 
commerce.  It  consists  of  five  divisions,  the  old  city  and 
four  suburbs,  of  which  the  Leopoldstadt  is  the  finest.  The 
quays  along  the  Danube  and  the  new  boulevards  are  very 
elegant,  broad,  and  lined  with  palatial  houses.  Among  its 
institutions  the  most  remarkable  are — the  university,  with 
140  professors  and  2296  students  in  1873,  a  library  of 
105,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  observatory; 
the  national  library,  of  200,000  volumes;  the  museum, 
with  a  complete  collection  of  Hungarian  coins  ;  the  theatre, 
the  academy  of  music,  the  casino,  etc.  Besides  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  there  are  30  places  of  worship,  among 
which  is  a  magnificent  synagogue;  it  also  has  a  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  educational  institutions.  The  principal 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  are  leather,  tobacco, 
brandy,  silk,  cloth,  hats,  and  shoes.  The  chief  articles  of 
commerce  are  grain,  wine,  wool,  potash,  and  soda.  P. 
200,476,  of  which  136,890  are  Roman  Catholics,  22,344 
Protestants,  and  39,386  Jews. 

Pestilence.     See  EPIDEMIC  and  PLAGCE. 

Petaluma^  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.,  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Petaluma  Creek,  on  San  Francisco  and 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  42  miles  N.  of  San  Francisco, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  daily  line  of  steamers. 
Stock-raising,  agriculture,  and  wine-producing  are  the 
leading  industries,  and  4  newspapers  are  published.  P. 
4588. 

Petard'  [Fr.  pftard],  a  stout  iron  or  wooden  case  filled 
with  powder,  affixed  to  the  gate  or  palisades  of  a  be- 
leaguered place,  and  exploded  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  breach.  Bags  of  powder  have  been  found  equally  effect- 
ive. The  Huguenots  first  used  petards  at  Cahors  (1579). 

Petch'ora,  a  river  of  European  Russia,  rises  in  the 
Ural  Mountains,  flows  with  winding  course  through  wild, 
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uncultivated  regions  covered  with  forests  of  larch-wood, 
mi. I  entei  u  through  a.  large  estuary  in 

Int.  osj  N.  ninl  Ion.  ill     I 

Pe'ter,  SAINT,  the  first  in  tho  list  «f  the  twclv  <•  ap 
was  b.  in  Galilee,  at  liothsaida,  on  tho  shore  of  the  Lake 
.it'  (lniii.--iir.-I,  whence  hi-  mn. .vi-. I  to  (ln>  adjoining  village 
..I  'I';.]..  -111:111111.      lieu;.  i  in,  like  his  brother  An- 

drew, and,  like  him,  In-  was  probably  :i  disciple  of  John  tho 
Hapti-t.  I. ut  ho  followe'l  Christ  immediately  when  callc  I. 
His  original  name  wa-i  Simon,  which  Christ  changed,  dc- 
olarlnj,  "  Thou  art  I'.-ii-r.  an.l  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 

hurch  "  i  Matt.  \.  im   his  cull  to  the 

iif  ii|,..  tie,  an  1  up  t-i  the  tinio  of  the  apostles'  coun.-il   in 
Jerusalem,  the  BTMlU  of  hi*  life  ;iru  tol.l  ill  the  (!•. 
an.l   the   Arts,  ami  are  fainiliur  to  nil.     His  personal  eha- 
is  so  dixlinct  an.l  strongly  innrkeil  that  tliere  prob- 
uhly  are  no  readers  of  the  Hible  who  have  not  u  vivid  con- 

.11    of  it,  or  iiny  two    who-i neeptions    ilill'er    very 

iniieh.  Hut  of  the  la-is  of  his  history  after  the  up" 
council  in  Jerusalem  tradition  is  the  only  authority,  an  1 
tho  cireuin.stani-e  that  the  papal  see  rests  its  whole  claim 
of  primacy  on  events  relate. I  l>y  this  tradition  lias  caused 
it  to  he  rielily  elaliorate.l  ami  \  e.  y  much  doubted.  Jeronio 
and  Eusehius  relate  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  Antioch  for 
several  \ ears,  preached  in  I'ontn-,  *  lalat  j:i,  Hit!)  vnia.  and 
Ciippadoeiii,  ami  s|.ent  the  hist,  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  in  Koine,  where  he  suffered  martynlom.  This  out 
hardly  be  correct.  It  seems  impossible  that  1'eter  sbould 
have  been  bishop  in  If. line  for  twenty-five  years.  Paul 
makes  no  reference  to  such  a  fact  in  bis  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans. At  the  time  of  tho  Reformation  it  was  oven  con- 
ten. l.-.l  lor  instance,  by  Spanheim — that  Peter  never  was 
in  Rome;  but  at  present  most  critics,  Protestant  as  well  as 
lioman  Catholic,  agree  in  accepting  the  tradition  in  its 
principal  traits — namely,  the  residence  of  Peter  in  Rome 
ami  his  sull'i-ring  martyr. loin  there — though  it  has  not  been 

l<Ie  to  establish  an  agreement  with  respect  to  the  dates 
of  these  events.  The  most  probable  date  is  06  or  87.  Of 
the  two  Kpistlos  in  the  New  Testament  which  bear  St. 
IVter's  name,  the  genuineness  of  the  former  has  commonly 
not  been  ilonhte.l,  while  some  consider  tho  second,  or  at 
least  a  large  part  of  it,  to  bo  spurious. 

Peter  I.,  the  Great,  czar  of  Russia,  b.  at  Moscow 
Juno  12,  lf>72,  son  of  the  czar  Alexis  Michailowitz;  in 
I'.-L'  succeeded  Feodor,  his  brother,  but  his  brother,  Ivan 
V.,  being  lawful  heir,  was  soon  after  announced  as  joint- 
.-ign  under  the  regency  of  their  sister  Sophia;  but  the 
energetic  Peter,  after  seven  years  of  tutelage,  thrust  tho 
princess-recent  into  a  convent,  whore  shedied  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  confinement,  while  the  inactive  [van  in  1689 
abdicated  his  share  of  the  government.  Peter  at  once  re- 
organized the  army;  built  a  small  naval  force;  went  to  sea 
in  person  on  several  Dutch  and  l-'.nglish  ships,  so  as  to 
learn  tho  practical  part  of  navigation  ;  took  Azof  from  the 
Turks  lil'.Mi;  lived  abroad  (1697-OS),  chiefly  at  Saardam  in 
the  Netherlands  and  at  Deptford  and  London,  and  with 
his  own  hands  worked  as  a  snip-carpenter  and  blacksmith, 
and  for  some  months  studied  the  sciences,  so  that  Oxford 
gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  In  1G9S  betook  500  Eng- 
lish mcrhanics,  engineers,  etc.  to  Russia,  and  in  tho  same 
year,  the  Slrelitzcs  having  revolted,  ho  ordered  them  all  to 
bo  put  to  death,  and  assisted  tho  executioners  with  his  own 
hainls;  but  pardoned  a  few  upon  the  scaffold,  noteworthy 
among  whom  was  tho  young  Orloff,  founder  of  tho  princely 
house  of  Orloff.  Peter  spared  his  life  on  account  of  his  in- 
difference as  he  approached  the  block.  In  tho  same  year 
died  Lc  Fort,  Peter's  wisest  counsellor,  a  Swiss  by  birth. 
The  czar  now  reformed  the  calendar,  founded  schools,  in- 
troduced arithmetic  (hitherto  unknown  in  Russia),  com- 
pelled  rich  merchants  to  engage  in  foreign  commerce,  and 
enacted  rules  for  i  deportment;  entered  upon  a 

war  of  conquest  against  Sweden,  supported  by  Denmark 
and  Poland.  17110.  un. I  in  the  same  year  was  badly  defeated 
by  Charles  XII.  at  Xarva;  founded  St.  Petersburg  1703; 
invaded  Courland  1705;  overthrew  the  Swedes  at  Pultava 
1700;  seized  the  Baltic  provinces  1710.  mid  Finland  1713; 
married  Catharine  I.,  his  mistress,  1707,  and  declared  her 
czarina  1711;  waged  an  unfortunate  war  against  the  Turks 
1711  ;  finally  gave  up  most  of  Finland  in  the  poaoeof  1721 ; 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  171C)  17.  and  returned  with  many 
books  and  works  of  art ;  put  to  death  his  son  Alexei  171 S, 
on  tho  ground  of  his  treasonable  conduct ;  conquered  three 
Caspian  provinces  from  I'.r-ia  I  722,  hut  in  1 7-'!0  Persia  re- 
covered a  great  portion  of  them,  after  IVter's  death,  which 

occurred  Feb.  8,1725.  He  was  *,„., 1,..]  l,v  Catharine  I., 

his  wife.  Peter  was  tho  first  Rus-ian  t  .  take  tho  title  of 
emperor  1721.  The  surname  "tho  Great"  was  assumed 
by  himself. 

Peter  II.,  Alexcivitch,  b.  at  St.  Petersburg  Oct.  23, 
1715,  a  grandson  of  Peter  the  Groat,  a  son  of  Alexei  j  suc- 


1  Catharine  I.  on  the  Russian  throne  May  17,  1727. 
D.  suddenly  Jan.  2'.'.  17il".     '1  lie  m...-t  |.r..niin.-nt  1'-  .: 
of  his  shoit  reign    were  the  de-|.erate  intrigue"   bi-t«<-eu 
tho  families  of  Meulchikof  and  holgoruki. 

I'ctcr  III.,  Feodorovitrh,  h.  at  Kiel,  in  Ilol-tein. 
1'eli.  21.  172^.  a  son  of  Peter  the  deal's  daughter  Anna, 
who  had   man  led  a  duke  of  llolstcin  ;   was  ill-signal. 
heir  to  the  Russian  crown  in   I7IL'  by  hi-  aunt,  r 
Kli/.abeth  :   married,  in  I  7  l.~».  Prin.-e-s  Catharine  of  A  nljalt 


i-t.  afterwards  C.iihai  in.-  II.:  a  .-.uded  the  throne  .Ian. 
'.  and  was  deposed,  arre-ted,  and  strangled  July  H, 
same  year.  He  had  two  very  prominent  |m--mn-  -admi- 
ration of  Frederick  II.,  with  whom  he  immediately  made 
!>.M'-e,  re-t..r  ing  to  him  the  con<|uei  ed  |.ro\  inn--,  and  liat  i  .-  I 
to  the  royal  dynasty  of  llenmark.  against  which  he  imme- 
diately began  war,  with  the  intention  of  sending  it  to 
Tranquebar.  He  found  no  time.  h..v.  ever,  to  e\e.-ute  his 
plans.  Just  as  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  nt'  an 
army  destined  to  invade  llenmark,  a  revolution  broke  <.nt 
at  St.  Petersburg.  Miinieh.  whom  bo  had  recalled  from 
Siberia,  advised  him  to  march  immediately  with  the  vi 
army  to  the  capital,  but  ho  was  taken  so  completely  by 
surprise  that  ho  lost  all  power  of  action.  At  Kopscha  ho 
was  strangled  in  his  bed  by  tho  brothers  Orion.  .*- 
years  later  an  impostor,  Pugatchew.  j.nt  himself  forward  as 
the  murdered  emperor,  but  without  success. 

Pe'terboro',  po?t-v.  of  Smiihti.-ld  tp.,  Madison  eo., 
N.  Y.  Residence  of  the  late  (lerrit  Smith.  Pop.  :;i;s. 

Peterborough,  town  of  England,  in  Northampton- 
shire, on  tho  New,  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  • 
dral,  built  in  the  twelfth  century  in  Norman  style.  Its 
length  is  476  feet;  the  height  of  the  nave  to  the  ceiling 
7*  feet,  and  of  the  lantern-shaped  tower  135  feet;  its 
breadth  is  78  feet.  Tho  town  has  a  largo  trade  in  corn. 
Pop.  17,12'J. 

Peterborough,  county  of  Central  Ontario,  Canada,  is 
fertile  in  its  southern  part,  and  abounds  in  lakes  and 
streams.  It  has  3  ridings.  Cap.  Peterborough.  Pop.  30.  IT::. 

Peterborough,  a  thriving  town,  the  capital  of  Peter- 
borough co.,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  tho  river  Otonabeo,  on 
the  Cobourg  Peterborough  and  Marmora  and  a  bran 
the  Canada  Midland  Railway,  is  handsomely  built  on  a 
fertile  plain,  is  lighted  with  gas,  has  good  water-power, 
manufactures  of  lumber,  leather,  machinery,  castings,  farm  - 
implements.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  grain  and  flour.  A 
handsome  bridge  connects  it  with  the  village  of  Ash- 
burnham.  It  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  Pop.  of  sub-dis- 
trict, 4611. 

Peterborough,  p.-v.  and  tn.,  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  II.. 
on  Contoocook  River,  at  the  N.  terminus  of  Monadnoek 
R.  11.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper  and  several  cotton-mills, 
foundries,  and  factories.  P.  2236. 

Peterborough  (CHAHLF.S  Mordnnnt),  F.AIU.  OF,  b. 
in  England  about  1658,  was  a  son  of  Lord  Mordaunt  of 
Reygate,  Viscount  Avalon,  to  which  titles  he  succeeded 
;  served  in  boyhood  in  the  navy  against  the  Barbary 
corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  was  engaged  under  Ad- 
mirals Torrington  and  Narborough  in  the  expedition 
against  Algiers  1678-79;  exchanged  into  the  army  ;  took 
part  in  the  defence  of  Tangier  against  tho  Moors  1680; 
was  an  attached  friend  of  Algernon  Sydney,  whom  he  at- 
tended to  the  scaffold  ;  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Charles  1  1.  and  James  II.  in  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
indulged  in  a  lavish  prodigality,  which  involved  him  in 
debt  and  made  it  expedient  for  him  to  retire  to  Holland 
IfiSrt;  used  every  opportunity  of  inciting  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  to  undertake  the  overthrow  of  James  ;  accom- 
panied that  princo  in  his  English  campaign  1688  ;  be 
first  lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  and  was  created 
earl  of  Monmouth  (a  title  formerly  borne  by  his  maternal 
ancestors)  Apr.,  1689;  soon  found  himself  in  conflict  with 
his  ministerial  colleagues  and  with  the  king  through  bin 
ardent  Whiggism  :  retired  from  office  Jan.,  1690;  si 
under  William  in  Flanders  1691  ;  remained  several  years  in 
unwilling  retirement  on  his  estates  ;  was  imprisoned  in  tho 
Tower  by  order  of  Parliament  on  an  accusation  of  complicity 
in  Sir  John  Fcnwick's  plot  against  the  king's  life  1697;  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  year  to  the  earldom  of  Peterborough  by 
the  death  of  an  uncle  ;  was  restored  to  favor  at  court  on  the 
accession  of  Anno;  became  privy  councillor  Mar.,  1705;  ob- 
tained through  the  influence  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 
tho  command  of  tho  land-forces  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria  in  asserting  his  claim  to  the  Spanish 
crown  ;  sailed  with  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  at  the  head  of 
5000  Dutch  and  English  soldiers  May,  1705  ;  took  on  board 
tho  archduke  at  Lisbon  and  the  prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
(commandcr-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces)  at  Gibraltar  ; 
occupied  Valencia  without  resistance  ;  proposed  an  imme- 
diate inarch  upon  Madrid,  but  was  overruled,  and  tho 
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siege  of  Barcelona  undertaken  against  his  judgment. 
Early  in  September  that  siege  was  about  to  be  abandoned 
as  impracticable,  when  Peterborough  obtained  leave  to 
undertake  a  seemingly  desperate  night-assault  upon  the 
citadel  of  Monjuich,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the 
world,  which  was  successfully  undertaken  (Sept.  6),  and 
led  to  the  capture  of  Barcelona.  Peterborough  then  began 
a  brilliant  campaign,  overran  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Va- 
lencia with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  successfully  defended 
Barcelona  against  the  formidable  army  of  Philip  V. 
(1706),  but  resigned  in  1707,  in  consequence  of  dissen- 
sions with  his  associate  commanders.  Employed  for  some 
years  in  diplomatic  posts,  he  became  governor  of  Minorca 
1713,  sided  with  the  Tories  during  the  last  years  of  Anne, 
lived  in  retirement  during  most  of  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  II.,  was  an  associate  and  friend  of  the  ciiief 
literary  celebrities  of  the  time,  and  became  general  of  the 
marine  forces  of  Great  Britain  1722.  D.  at  Lisbon  Oct.  25, 
1735.  Peterborough  was  a  chivalrous  and  eccentric  cha- 
racter, of  vast  military  genius,  and  considerable  literary 
taste,  as  shown  by  several  occasional  publications.  He 
wrote  his  own  Memoirs,  but  they  were  destroyed  by  his 
widow,  the  celebrated  singer,  Anastasia  Robinson.  (See 
Macaulay's  Essays,  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,  and 
Eliot  Warburton's  Memoir  (1853),  which  contains  selections 
from  Peterborough's  correspondence.)  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Peter  Creek,  tp.  of  Van  Buren  eo.,  Ark.     Pop.  149. 

Peter,  Epistle  of  St.,  The  First,  one  of  the  cath- 
olic or  general  Epistles,  was  written  from  "  Babylon " 
(perhaps  symbolical  for  Rome)  about  64  A.  D.— PETER, 
EPISTLE  OF  ST.,  THE  SECOND,  has  suffered  more  from  doubts 
as  to  its  authenticity  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. It  is  directed  against  heretics  and  corrupt  men, 
and  the  second  chapter,  in  which  they  are  described,  bears 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude. 

Pe'terhead,  town  of  Scotland,  Aberdeenshire,  on  a 
narrow  peninsula,  with  two  good  harbors  on  the  northern 
and  southern  sides  of  the  peninsula,  connected  with  each 
other  by  a  canal.  The  herring  fisheries  along  the  coast 
are  important;  the  shipbuilding  industry  and  trade  are 
considerable.  P.  8535. 

Peter  the  Hermit,  b.  at  Amiens  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century;  was  educated  at  Paris  and  in  Italy; 
served  in  the  army  in  Flanders,  but  gave  up  the  military 
career  and  married  ;  became  a  monk  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  and  finally  a  hermit ;  made  in  1093  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem,  and,  deeply  impressed  by  the  indignities  and 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Christian  pilgrims  by  the  Moham- 
medan rulers  of  the  city,  he  began  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn to  Europe,  and  with  the  authority  of  Pope  Urban  II., 
to  preach  a  general  war  for  the  delivery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  His  preaching  in  Italy  and  France  stirred  up 
the  whole  populace,  and  a  crusade  was  actually  determined 
upon  by  the  Council  of  Clermont  in  1095.  Peter  himself 
led  the  first  army  towards  the  Holy  Land — an  undisciplined 
and  disorderly  swarm,  containing  as  many  women  and 
children  as  men.  After  unspeakable  sufferings  on  their 
way  through  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Constantinople  to 
Asia  Minor,  they  were  routed  and  massacred  at  Nice  by 
Sultan  Solyman.  Next  year  a  regular  and  brilliant  army, 
comprising  the  flower  of  European  chivalry,  undertook  the 
second  crusade,  under  the  command  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
Peter  accompanied  also  this  expedition,  and  after  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  in  1099  he  preached  to  the  crusaders 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Shortly  after  he  retired  to  Huy 
in  Belgium,  where  he  founded  a  monastery,  and  d.  July  7, 
1115. 

Pe'terhof,  an  imperial  palace  in  the  government  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  on  the  Bay  of  Kronstadt,  was  built  by 
Peter  the  Great,  contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  and 
is  surrounded  with  beautiful  parks  and  gardens.  A  small 
town  has  grown  up  around  it. 

Pe'termann  (AUGUST),  b.  at  Bleichcrode,  in  Prussian 
Saxony,  Apr.  18,  1822;  was  educated  in  the  gymnasium 
of  neighboring  Nordhauscn,  and  entered  in  1839  the  geo- 
graphical institution  of  Prof.  Bcrghaus  at  Potsdam,  where 


burgh  to  superintend  the  English  edition  of  the  Physical 
Mat,  and  in  1847  to  London,  where  ho  became  a  member 
f  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  geographical  essays  and  articles  to  the  Athcnicnm, 
Encyclopedia  Britmnica,  etc.  In  1854  he  returned  to 
Germany  as  director  of  Justus  Perthes'  geographical  insti- 
tution in  Gotha.  and  next  year  began  the  publication  of  his 
celebrated  Mitthellungen,  a  monthly  which  now  has  reached 
21  vols.,  and  may  bo  considered  as  the  central  organ  and 
the  highest  authority  in  present  geographical  literature. 


Practically,  Petermann  has  interested  himself  very  much 
in  several  African  and  Arctic  expeditions,  and  contributed 
much  to  organize  them.  In  1876  he  visited  the  U.  S. 

Pe'ters,  tp.,  Franklin  CO.,  Pa.     P.  2003. 

Peters,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Pa.    P.  943. 

Peters  (ABSALOM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wentworth,  N.  II.,  Sept. 
19,  171)3  ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1816,  at  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  1819;  was  pastor  of  a  Congre- 
gational church  at  lieunington,  Vt.,  from  1820  until  1825, 
when  he  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  the  United  Domes- 
tie  Missionary  Society;  was  the  first  secretary  of  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society,  holding  that  position 
until  1837,  and  editing  the  Home  Missionary  nnd  Pastor's 
Journal;  became  in  1838  editor  of  the  American  Biblical 
Repository;  was  professor  of  pastoral  theology  in  Union 
Seminary,  N.  Y.,  1842-44,  pastor  of  a  church  at  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  1844—57,  and  originated  the  American  Eclectic 
Review  and  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  D.  in 
New  York  City  May  18, 1869.  Author  of  several  theolog- 
ical and  polemical  treatises,  and  of  a  volume  of  poems. 

Peters  (CHRISTIAN  HENRY  FREDERICK),  PH.  D.,  b.  at 
Coldenbiittel,  Sleswick,  Germany,  Sept.  19,  1813;  grad- 
uated at  the  University  of  Berlin;  travelled  extensively 
for  several  years  in  Italy  and  the  East;  engaged  in  scien- 
tific researches,  after  which  he  settled  in  the  U.  S. ;  was 
employed  upon  the  Coast  Survey  ;  became  professor  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Hamilton  College  1858, 
where  he  took  charge  of  the  Litchfield  Astronomical  Ob- 
servatory, which  he  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency ; 
made  very  extensive  investigations  concerning  comets  and 
asteroids,  having  discovered  more  than  twenty  of  the  latter 
bodies ;  catalogued  16,000  zodiacal  stars  and  recorded  over 
20,000  solar  spots.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Dr.  Peters  de- 
termined the  exact  longitude  of  several  points  within  that 
State,  especially  upon  the  western  boundary.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  observation  of  the  total  solar  eclipse 
of  Aug.  7,  1809,  at  Des  Moines,  la. ;  was  chief  of  the  party 
sent  by  the  U.  S.  government  to  New  Zealand  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus  of  Dec.  9,  1874,  and  was  the  only  ob- 
server on  that  island  who  had  complete  success,  having 
obtained  237  photographs  of  the  transit. — His  brother, 
WILHELJI  KARL  HARTWIG,  b.  at  Coldenbiittel  Apr.  22, 
1815,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Prussian  survey  of 
Mozambique  (1842-47),  and  is  a  distinguished  professor 
of  zoology  at  Berlin. 

Peters  (IIuon),  b.  at  Fowey,  Cornwall,  in  1599 ;  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  became  a  clergy- 
man in  London  ;  was  imprisoned  for  nonconformity  ;  was 
for  some  years  a  preacher  at  Rotterdam ;  came  to  New 
England  in  1635,  and  succeeded  Roger  Williams  as  min- 
ister of  Salem,  Mass. ;  was  influential  in  public  affairs  ;  re- 
turned in  1641  to  England;  became  a  preacher  in  Crom- 
well's army,  serving  in  Ireland  with  the  rank  of  colonel ; 
filled  important  civil  and  ecclesiastical  positions,  but  upon 
Charles  II.'s  restoration  was  shut  up  in  the  Tower,  and  be- 
hc.nled  Oct.  16.  1060,  on  the  charge  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  king's  death.  There  have  been  widely  dif- 
ferent estimates  of  his  character :  the  royalist  writers  of 
his  time  bring  severe  charges  against  his  character,  but 
with  very  questionable  justice.  He  left  some  quaint  lite- 
rary remains,  now  almost  forgotten. 

Peters  (JOHN  CHARLES),  M.  D.,  b.  in  New  York  July 
6,  1819;  studied  homoeopathy  in  Europe,  having  gone 
thither  in  1842;  established  himself  in  New  York  as  a 
homoeopathist,  but  pursued  an  independent  and  novel  line 
of  medical  theory,  and  aimed  to  blend  to  some  extent  the 
scientific  methods  and  results  of  modern  medical  practice 
with  those  of  homoeopathy.  Edited  the  North  American 
Journal  of  ffomasopatky  (1856-61);  was  chosen  president 
of  the  American  College  of  Medical  Sciences  in  1859,  and 
professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics ;  author  of  a 
series  of  medical  treatises ;  one  of  the  translators  of  Roki- 
tansky's  Patholoyical  Anatomy,  etc. 

Peters  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Blocklcy  (now  part  of  Phila- 
delphia), Pa.,  Aug.  22,  1744;  became  a  successful  lawyer, 
distinguished  for  wit  and  brilliant  social  qualities;  was  a 
captain  in  the  Revolution;  secretary  to  the  board  of  war 
1770-81;  was  in  Congress  1782-83;  U.  S.  district  judge 
1789-1828;  was  one  of  the  first  American  farmers  to  uso 
gypsum,  upon  the  valuable  qualities  of  which  ho  published 
a  memoir  1797  ;  author  of  2  vols.  of  Admiralty  Decisions 
(1780,  1807).  D.  at  Blockley,  Pa.,  Aug.  21,  1828. 

Peters  (SAMUEL  ANDREW).  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hebron, 
Conn.,  Dec.  12,  17.'-.">  :  graduated  at  Yale  in  1757;  became 
Church-of-England  minister  at  Hartford ;  was  compelled 
to  flee  to  England  as  a  Tory  in  1774,  and  his  property  was 
confiscated ;  published  A  General  History  of  Connecticut 
(1781),  a  laughable  satire  on  his  native  State,  probably 
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not  intended  i'>  cmuey  :my  historical  information.  It 
mu  r-,,!,:i  deneuio«d  in  tin-  1.  S.  Peters  was  d 
bhhop  of  Vermont  in  IT'.H,  l>nt  tin-  ardibi-lmp  of  Cantcr- 
liury  refused  him  con-cei -ation  :  rctiirncl  I"  the  I'.S.  in 
IMI.'I.  and  in  1SI7  endeavored  I"  get  po-scs-ion  of  a  tract 
of  land  in  v,!i:il  i-  now  Minnesota.  1).  in  great  poverty  in 

KM  Wrk  Apr.  in.  i>2f>. 
Peters  (THowABMoCtna),  D.D.,  b.  »t  Bortoa,  Mm., 

.June   i;,    l-L'l  :   .  l"ftl«   Colic:,'!-   isil  ;   ,t,,,|i,.,l 

thcologv  :  took  orders  in  the   Kpi-copal   Chnrdi:   became 

',   and     "f    St.     Michael's 

ties,  N.  V.  :   p re- i dent  (if  tin-  "  Sheltering  Arms."  and 
promincntlv  identified  with  several  charitable  institution-. 
Pe'torsburg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Mcnard  co.,  III., 
on  n  llton  and  Springfield  and  Northwestern 

I!.  11s..  211  miles  N.  W.  nf  Springfield.     Tlic  town  was  laid 
out  b\   Abraham  Lincoln  '  afterward   President  nf  the  I'.  S.) 
in    ls:;a:    lias    tine   schools,  7  church.-.  2   newspaper 
cral    tlourin_-  mill-,  food  water  power,  and    cxten-hc  tim- 

bartraets.     Deposit*  of  ooal  exfrt  h»re,     1'op.  of  v.  I7H2; 

of  tp.  ->-'!.  .Inlix  !•'.  Morvrs,  ]•:».  ••  |li:MontAT." 

Petersburg,  v.,  Vunc'ly  tp..  Washington  co.,  111.  P.  35. 

Petersburg,  p.  \ ..  Wa-hington  ip.,  cap.  of  Pike  co., 
Inil.,  situated  H  mile"  S.  of  White  K i\  er,  has  an  excellent 
i   school,    I    churches,   1    bank,  1  carriagc-fa"tory.  - 
(louring  mills.  '2  woollen-mills,  a  brew  civ.  court-house  and 
jail,  and  :tores.     Coal  i-  abundant.      1'.  of  i.  1123. 
HAKVKY  Wisn.uui,  L'n.  "  IV 

Petersburg,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  Boono  co.,  Ky.,  on  Ohio 
River.  P.  100. 

Petersburg,  p.-v..Sumnicrfield  tp.,  Monroe  co..  Midi.. 
on  Raisin  Itivcr  and  Lake  .Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper. 

Petersburg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Des  Moincs  llhcr.  1'.  Ills. 

Petersburg,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Little  lloo-iek  River  and  Harlem  i:\tcn-ion  R.  R.  P.  1732. 

Petersburg,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Mahoning  co.,  0., on  Pitts- 
burg  Fort  Wayne  and  t'hieagn  R.  R.  P.  218. 

Petersburg,  p.-b..  West  tp..  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Pennsylvania  Central  R.  R.  P.  381. 

Petersburg,  p.-b.,  Pcnn  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Pa.,  on  Susque- 
hanna  River.  1'.  !)60. 

Petersburg,  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Dinwiddie  co., 
Va..  23  miles  S.  of  Richmond,  on  the  S.  bank  of  Appomat- 
to\  River,  1-'  miles  above  its  mouth,  near  the  falls  which 
constitute  the  head  of  tidewater  and  of  navigation  for  large 
If,  and  supply  abundant  water-power  for  milling  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  Above  the  falls  the  Appomattox 
is  navigable  more  than  100  miles  for  flatboats.  Petersburg 
is  connected  with  Richmond,  Norfolk,  Lynchburg,  Weldon, 
and  City  Point  by  means  of  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio, 
-buri:.  and  Richmond  and  Petersburg  R.  Rs.,  has  6 
bank--, '!  savings  institutions,  1  weekly  and  3  daily  news- 
papers, 21  churches  and  chapels,  27  public  and  21  private 
schools,  (•,•_>  manufactories,  including  many  of  tobacco,  and 
al  of  cotton  goods,  iron  and  wooden  ware,  2  public 
libraries  with  an  aggregate  of  10,000  volumes,  several 
creditable  public  edifices,  including  the  court-house,  the 
cu-tom -house  and  post-office,  2  markets,  and  a  theatre, 
of  whieh,  however,  suffered  serious  damage  during 
the  war:  is  pi.-tnres.juelv  situated  on  the  declivities  of  a 
hill  sloping  gradually  to  the  river-bank,  affording  natural 
drainage;  is  well  built,  lighted  with  gas,  and  copiously 
supplied  with  pure  water  from  a  reservoir;  has  a  beauti- 
ful public  park  called  Poplar  Lawn;  is  surrounded  by  the 
remain-  of  numerous  intrenchments  which  constituted  its 
defences  during  the  memorable  sic;re  of  ISll  i-t').'),  since 
whieh  period  it  has  rapidly  risen  in  prosperit y,  doing  a 
heavy  shipping  business  in  Southern  agricultural  staples. 
In  Is?  I  the  i  \portation  of  tobacco  from  the  port  of  Peters- 
burg was  n;  per  cent.,  and  in  1875  nearly  36  per  cent.,  of 
the  entire  freight  export  of  that  article  from  the  T.  S.,  the 
number  of  pounds  exported  in  the  latter  year  being 
;'iid  the  revenue  paid  in  the  city  on  the  manu- 
ed  article  being  SSI L1.:;  15.  In  [874,26,240  barrels 
of  Hour  we  1.  while  :'.'.!, i'i  I  -  bales  of  cotton  and 

10s, mill  Impels  of  peanuts  were  shipped.     It  is  a  place  of 
'I  era!  ile  historic  in!  located  on  the  site  of  an 

Indian  village  burned  by  Nathaniel  Racnn  in  AUL'.,  ir>7l'»; 
ol  out  in  1  7-">o,  simultancon-ly  with  Richmond,  by  Col. 
William  llyrd  :  was  incorporated  1  7  is.  and  re- incorporated 
17M.  and  was  twice  occupied  as  head  ipiartcrx  during  the 

•ir  by  the  Rriti.-h  foroef,  who- iimnander, 

(leu.  William  Phillips  (the  pi  i  Cornwallis).  died 

here  of  fever  May  l:i.  17M.  shortly  after  having  repulsed 
an  attack  by  Hen.  Stcnbcn.  A  gallant  company  of  Peters- 
burg volunteers  in  the  war  of  1S12  earned  for  it  the  com- 
plimentary title  of  "  Cockade  City  of  the  South,"  attributed 


and   it-  heroic  defence  during  the  clos- 
!'  the  late  civil  war  rendered  it  memorable  as 

the    "la-t    citadel   of  tin-  ( 'olifnlcrar'V."      Tlie    \lin\    of  the 

I'otomac,  iin-i.  r   lieu,  lirant,  ininx'  induced    by  the   result 

of  tin.-   second    battle   of  Cold    Harbor   to   abandon    its    ad- 

upoii   Richmond  by  the  line  of  the  Chickahominy, 

•  i   below  City   Point    June    12,  1SI1I, 

ami  made  formidable  a--anlts  upon  Peter-bur^;  June  I  .'i 
and  Ili.  which  were  rcpul-ed  with  a  loss,  as  Mated  by  lien, 
(•rant,  of  l(l.2t'pS  men;  after  whieh  he  proceeded  to  in\e  t 
the  city.  The  actual  :-iegr  I.e-an  June  111.  alter  which  the 

Weldon  railroad  was  torn  up  by  the  I'nion  caiahy  under 
Wilson,  and  an  attempt  wa.-  made  to  i-olate  the  city  from 
its  Supplies.  Mines  were  con-tructed  and  exploded  on  ftn 
•la,  and  the  "  bloody  battle  of  the  eiater,"  July 
80,  was  lull  one  of  a  series  of  >,'•  '.  attempt-  to  take 

tlie  city  by  storm.  The  siege  ••!  prolonged,  amid  long- 
continued,  inde'ish  e  operations,  until  Apr.  '.',.  |si',.,.  when 
a  week  of  bombardment  and  aethc  cue:  lud- 

ing  Sheridan's  Micee-s  at    I'ive   l-'ol  ks,  delcrinincd  lien.   Lee 
to   e\:i'-aatc  the  city,  and  his  surrender  at  Appomattos  six 
days  later  terminated  the  war.     'J'he  population  of  I1, 
burg  remained  nearly  stationary  dining  i1  of  the 

war.  ha\ing  been  IS.L'lltl  ill  Islin  and  Is.li.'.u  in  Is70,but 
since  the  latter  date  it  has  rapidly  incrca-cd. 

Roi:l:lt  A.  PlIYOR. 

Petersburg,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Grant  co.,  We-t  Va..  situ- 
ated on  the  S.  brandi  of  I'otomac  Kiver,  150  miles  S.  1C. 
of  Wheeling,  has  good  schools  and  hotels.  It  is  a  general 
dcp&t  for  grain  from  the  neighboring  counties.  1'.  about 
300.  S.  D.  GORDON,  En.  ••  I:\AMIXER." 

Peters'  Comet,  so  called  because  the  elements  of  its 
orbit  were  first  determined  bv  Prof.  r.  II.  1-'.  Peters,  direc- 
tor of  the  Litchfield  Observatory  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  Of  the 
fourteen  ascertained  periodic  comets  whose  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  is  less  than  that  of  Saturn,  this  has  the  great- 
est distance  and  the  longest  period,  Pigott's  comet  being 
the  next.  Its  motion  is  direct;  mean  distance  from  the 
sun,  6.3206 ;  eccentricity  of  orbit,  0.8464 ;  inclination  of 
orbit,  13°  2'  14";  period  of  revolution,  15.990  years. 

Peter's  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.  P.  1491. 

Pe'tersen  (CLEMENS),  b.  in  the  island  of  Scoland,  Den- 
mark, Oct.  2,  1834 ;  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen ;  had  charge  of  the  critiea 
partmcnt  of  the  principal  Danish  paper  in  that  city  I 
69 ;  lectured  on  literature  and  art ;  wrote  On  Ike  Perform- 
ance of  the  tt,;,l;  7Vo,/«/i/  (18C1)  and  The  Contest  &«fl 
the  Old 'tin!  thr  .Wir  i'ji  /'.////*/'    /./'/-ra(«re  OH  the  Appear- 
•  f  (Ehteniliiger,  published  by  the  Literary  Society  of 
Copenhagen  (1867);  came  to  New  York  in  18(59,  and  has 
been  an  occasional  contribator  to  the   Atlantii-,   ffal 
and  other  periodicals. 

Peterson  (NIELS  MATTHIAS),  b.  at  Sandemp.  island  of 
Fuhnen,  Denmark,  Oct.  24,  1791:  studied  philology  and 
history,  and  became  professor  of  ancient  Scandinavian  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  1845  at  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  ho  occupied  a  prominent  place  as  one  of  the 
earliest  atvl  most  gifted  representatives  of  modern  ideas 
in  philology  and  history.  His  works  relating  to  ancient 
Scandinavian  mythology,  literature,  history,  and  language 
(/lit  Iliiuul-e,  Xnritke  og  Krciuke  Sprog»  Hiitorie  (1829), 
Den  Nordiske  Mytholoyie  (1849),  Dnnmark*  llitturie  i  lli- 
dtnold  (1834),  Ilaandbok  i  den  oldnorditke  Gengraphie 
(1834),  etc.)  arc  distinguished  both  for  elevated  and  com- 
prehensive views  and  ingenious  treatment  of  details,  and 
his  elaborate  History  of  the  Dnnith  Literature  (6  vols., 
1853-64)  exercised  a  deep  and  regenerating  influence  on 
Danish  taste.  As  a  literary  character  he  was  not  altogether 
unlike  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  had  no  system,  hardly  any 
tendency.  His  soul  was  a  deep  sea  of  sentiment,  wonder- 
fully pure,  but  sometimes  violently  agitated  ;  and  now  and 
then  ho  burst  out  in  self-contradictions  which  astonished 
the  systematic  intellect  and  offended  party  passion,  but 
behind  which  were  subsequently  found  the  sublimest 
manifestations  of  his  genius.  D.  at  Copenhagen  May  11, 

CLEMENS  I 

Pe'tcrsham,p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  CO.,  Mass.,  noted 
as  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  the  insurrection  under 
Daniel  Shays  was  suppressed  by  Gen.  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
Feb.  4,  1787.  P.  1 

Pe'terson,  p.-v.,  Clay  tp.,  cap.  of  Clay  co.,  la.,  on 
Little  Sioux  River.  P.  44. 

Peterson,  tp.,  Kmmet  co.,  la.,  on  Vf.  fork  of  DCS 
Moincs  River.  P.  153. 

Peter's  Pence,  or  Romescot,  an  ancient  tax  for 
the  benefit  of  the  pope,  perhaps  first  levied  as  a  voluntary 
tribute  from  a  princes  of  England  to  the 

successor  of  St.  Peter,  or  more  probably  at  first  as  a  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  English  school  at  Rome.  (See 
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PETER'S,  ST.,  CHURCH— PETITION  OF  EIGHT. 


Lappenberg's  History  of  England  under  the  Normans.) 
Peter's  Pence  was  paid  the  pope,  with  some  interruptions, 
until  1534,  when,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was 
finally  abolished.  The  levy  of  Peter's  Pence  was  attempted 
in  various  other  countries  at  different  times.  In  1848  the 
attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  contribution  of  Peter's  Pence 
in  every  part  of  the  Church,  and  since  that  time  the  pope 
has  derived  a  good  part  of  his  revenue  from  this  source. 

Peter's,  St.,  Church,  at  Rome,  the  largest  cathedral 
in  the  world,  consists  of  a  Latin  cross  013  feet  long  and  400 
feet  across  the  transept,  surmounted  by  a  dome  which  rises 
43-IJ  feet  above  the  pavement  with  a  diameter  of  195J  feet. 
The  fafade  is  368  feet  long  and  145  feet  high.  The  build- 
ing was  commenced  under  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  after  a  plan 
by  Rosselini,  in  1450,  but  the  work  was  neglected  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Under  Julius  II.,  Bramante  prepared  anew 
plan,  which  was  subsequently  followed  out  in  the  main. 
Raphael  had  charge  of  the  building  for  some  time.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  designed  the  dome  and  nearly  completed  its 
erection.  The  facade  is  by  Carlo  Maderno,  the  colonnade 
by  Bernini.  The  church  was  consecrated  by  Urban  VIII, 
Nov.  18, 1626,  the  1300th  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
St.  Sylvester  consecrated  the  basilica  which  originally  occu- 
pied the  site,  and  which  was  built  by  Constantino  the  Great 
on  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  apostle  Peter,  whose  remains  rest  under  the 
high  altar,  suffered  martyrdom. 

Pe'tersville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Frederick  co.,  Md.,  on  Po- 
tomac River.  P.  159;  of  tp.  2574. 

Peterwar'dein,  town  of  Austria,  the  cap.  of  the 
Slavono-Servian  military  frontier,  on  the  Danube,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  Austrian  empire,  with 
barracks  to  accommodate  10,000  men.  The  town  itself  is 
insignificant,  and  has  hardly  4000  inhabitants. 

Peth'erick  (Jons),  a  British  traveller  in  Africa ;  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  as 
a  mining  engineer  1845;  went  to  Kordofan  1847;  became 
a  merchant  at  Khartoom  on  the  death  of  the  viceroy;  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  British  consul  at  that  place,  and 
made  extensive  explorations  of  the  Upper  Nile,  of  which 
he  gave  an  account  in  his  work  entitled  Eyypt,  the  Soudan, 
a/i'l  Central  Africa,  with  Explorations  from  Khartoom  on 
tin-  White  Nile  to  the  Jlegione  of  the  Equator  (1861). 

Petic',  or  Pitic,  town  of  the  Mexican  confederation, 
in  the  state  of  Sonora,  on  the  river  Sonora,  near  the  place 
where  it  becomes  lost  in  the  sand.  Since  the  exhaustion 
of  the  gold-mines  it  has  begun  to  decline,  but  it  is  still  an 
important  place,  as  situated  at  the  entrance  into  an  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  densely-peopled  valley  which  stretches 
along  the  Sonora,  and  produces  wheat,  wine,  and  fruit  in 
large  quantities.  P.  about  14,000. 

Pet'igru  (JAMES  Louis),  b.  in  Abbeville  co.,  S.  C.,  May 
10,  1789;  graduated  at  Columbia  College,  S.  C.,  in  1809; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1812;  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C., 
and  became  attorney-general  of  the  State,  though  he  was 
a  very  decided  adherent  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
party  under  the  elder  Adams,  in  opposition  to  those  taught 
by  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  then 
constituted  the  general  creed  of  South  Carolina.  In  the 
days  of  nullification  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Union  party  in  the  State.  But  he  stood  almost  soli- 
tary and  alone  of  all  the  men  of  wealth,  position,  and  high 
reputation  in  the  State,  and  with  firmness,  earnestness,  and 
eloquence  opposed  the  doctrines  put  forth  at  that  time  by 
Hayne,  Hamilton,  McDuffie,  and  Calhoun.  In  1860  also 
ho  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  secession,  but 
yielded  a  quiet  obedience  to  the  ordinances  and  laws  of  his 
State.  The  great  work  of  his  life  was  the  codification  of 
the  laws  of  South  Carolina.  This  high  trust  had  been 
confided  to  him  by  the  legislature  notwithstanding  his 
well-known  political  principles.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  war  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work,  and  ho  survived  his  labors  on  it  only 
a  short  time.  The  codification  was  finished  in  the  fall  of 
1862.  D.  in  Charleston  Mar.  9,  1863.  A  biographical 
sketch,  by  W.  J.  Grayson,  was  published  in  New  York  in 
1866-  A.  II.  STEPHENS. 

Peti'lia  [Policattro],  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
of  Catanzaro,  situated  on  a  hill  surrounded  by  a  most  fer- 
tile country,  about  11  miles  from  the  Ionian  Sea.  Its  only 
remarkable  building  is  the  palace  of  the  archbishop  of 
Salerno,  who  passes  his  summers  here.  P.  in  1874,  5500. 

Petion'  (ANNE  ALEXANDRE  Sabes),  b.  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  Hayti,  Apr.  2,  1770,  was  a  quadroon,  the  son  of  a 
free  mulatto  woman  by  M.  Sabcs,  a  wealthy  planter :  was 
educated  in  the  military  school  at  Paris;  entered  the 
French  army ;  joined  the  Haytian  rebellion,  and  strove  to 
restrain  excesses  and  to  protect  the  whites  of  the  island. 
In  1799  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Toussaint,  whose  ex- 


treme measures  he  deplored,  and  for  a  time  served  against 
him  under  Rigaud  :  re-entered  the  French  service  as  col- 
onel, serving  in  Hayti,  but  the  cruelties  of  Leclcrc  led  him 
in  1802  to  head  a  new  revolt  against  the  French.  He 
finally  became  the  leader  of  the  mulatto  party  against  the 
blacks,  who  were  headed  by  Christophe,  and  in  1807,  P6- 
tion  was  declared  president  of  Hayti.  Involved  in  fre- 
quent wars  with  Christophe,  and  impeded  in  the  execution 
of  his  patriotic  plans  by  the  almost  savage  condition  of 
his  people,  Petion  became  insane,  and  starved  himself  to 
death.  D.  at  Port-au-Prince  Mar.  29,  1818.  He  was  a 
man  of  amiable  and  philanthropic  character  and  of  engag- 
ing manners,  but  was  deficient  in  that  firmness  and  energy 
required  by  the  circumstances  in  which  ho  was  placed. 

Petion'  de  Villeneuve'  (.TEUOMK),  b.  at  Chartrcs,  de- 
partment of  Eure-et-Loir,  in  1753;  studied  jurisprudence 
and  practised  law  in  his  native  city,  when  in  1789  he  was 
elected  a  deputy  of  the  States  General.  He  showed  him- 
self a  thorough  republican  and  a  fierce  adversary  of  the 
court;  belonged  first  to  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Origins, 
then  to  that  of  Robespierre;  became  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  was  chosen  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Paris  Nov.  18,  1791.  In  this  position  he  at  first  connived 
at,  perhaps  even  instigated,  the  risings  of  the  Parisian 
mob,  but  as  the  Revolution  developed  he  became  frightened, 
separated  from  the  Terrorists,  and  sided  with  the  Girond- 
ists. His  popularity  was  immediately  gone,  and  when  he 
voted  for  the  death  of  the  king  on  condition  of  an  appeal 
to  the  people,  he  became  suspected  as  a  royalist  and  ac- 
complice of  Dumouriez.  On  June  2,  1793,  he  was  arrested, 
but  escaped,  and  assembled  with  the  other  Girondists  at 
Caen.  After  the  defeat  of  their  army  he  wandered  for 
some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bordeaux,  where  his 
corpse  was  found,  together  with  that  of  Buzot,  in  July, 
1793,  in  a  cornfield,  half  eaten  by  wolves.  His  (Em-res 
were  published  at  Paris  in  4  vols.  (1793),  and  consist  of 
political  speeches  and  pamphlets.  His  Memoircs  wore 
published  by  Dauban  at  Paris  (1806). 

Peti'tion  [Lat.  pctitio],  a  representation  of  a  griev- 
ance for  which  the  ordinary  judiciary  courts  can  give  no 
redress,  accompanied  with  a  supplication  for  the  relief  by 
legislation  of  said  grievance,  addressed  to  an  authority 
capable  of  granting  it.  In  all  free  countries  the  right  of 
petition — that  is,  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  address  peti- 
tions to  the  legislative  power  of  the  government — is  con- 
sidered a  most  valuable  right.  In  the  English  constitution  it 
is  of  old  standing,  and  in  all  younger  liberal  constitutions 
it  has  been  claimed  most  emphatically  by  the  citizens  and 
defined  with  the  greatest  precision  by  the  government. 

Petition  of  Right,   a    celebrated    English   statute 

Jassed  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (3  Car.  I.  c.  1,  A.  D. 
627)  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  and  limiting  the  acts 
and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  securing  the  personal 
and  civil  liberties  of  the  subject.  Although  a  legislative 
act,  yet,  as  it  does  not  profess  to  establish  any  new  rule, 
but  simply  to  reaffirm  those  already  in  existence,  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  petition,  and  is  entitled,  "  The  Petition  ex- 
hibited to  His  Majesty  by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  etc. 
concerning  divers  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subjects,  with 
the  King's  Majesty's  royal  answer  thereto  in  full  Parlia- 
ment." After  reciting  the  most  important  provision  of 
Magna  Charta  and  certain  old  statutes  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.,  which  prohibited  unlawful 
taxes  and  assessments,  and  forced  loans,  and  illegal  arrests 
and  imprisonments,  and  quartering  of  soldiers  upon  pri- 
vate citizens,  and  a  resort  to  martial  law  in  civil  cases ; 
and  after  reciting  in  detail  the  various  acts  done  by  or  in 
the  name  of  the  king  which  violated  all  of  these  prohibi- 
tions—viz, his  unwarrantable  levies  of  taxes,  his  forced 
loans,  his  arbitrary  arrests  and  imprisonments,  his  quar- 
tering of  soldiers  in  private  houses,  and  his  commissions 
authorizing  the  use  of  martial  law — the  Parliament  prays 
that  all  these  acts  and  proceedings  should  be  discontinued 
and  not  repeated,  recapitulating  the  violations  of  law  above 
mentioned  in  detail,  and  concluding  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  That  you  would  be  pleased  to  declare  your  royal 
will  and  pleasure  that  in  the  things  aforesaid  all  your  of- 
ficers and  ministers  shall  serve  you  according  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as  they  tender  the  honor  of 
Your  Majesty  and  the  prosperity  of  this  kingdom."  The 
king's  assent,  given  in  full  Parliament,  is  indicated  by  the 
formula,  "  Soit  droit  fait  come  cat  desire"  ("  Let  right  be 
done  as  prayed  ").  This  declaration  of  the  legislature,  to- 
gether with  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Habeas 
Corpus  act,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement,  is  justly  considered 
as  forming  one  of  the  fundamental  and  constitutional 
guaranties  by  which  civil  and  political  liberty  is  secured 
to  the  British  people.  Although  it  does  not  contain  in 
express  terms  the  statement  of  broad  principles,  but  rather 
deals  with  particular  instances  of  executive  wrongdoing, 
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yet  it  is  always  regarded  as  actually  including  and  estab- 
lishing tin-  principles  of  personal  right  and  liberty  in  the 
mo- 1  com  ['!  elirn-i  \  e  manner. 

Tin-  term  is  iil.-o  applied  to  a  common-law  proceeding  by 
which  11  subject  sought  tu  establish  his  title  to,  and  recover 
•imi  of,  real  or  personal  property  in  the  possession 
iiinl  iiinler  tho  eontrol  of  the  Crown.  As  the  king  is  not 
1,1  l.r  soe.l  in  the  ordinary  manner,  a  petition  setting 
forth  tho  facts  of  the  ease  and  praying  for  the  proper  re- 
lief i-  pic-entcd  to  him  ,•  upon  this  lie  endorses  the  words, 
"\,,i'i  ,lr,,it  f«it  "I  forth  ("Let  right  bo  dono  to  the 
party  "),  ami  delivers  it  to  tho  law-officers  of  tho  Crown. 
The"sulisci|iicnt  prureedings  rc-cmlilc  those  in  an  ordinary 
m-tiiin  ;  tin  fried  before  a  court,  and  judgment 

is  rendered  for  or  against  tho  petitioner,  as  tho  easo  may 
be.  JOHN  XOHTOX  I'ouEitor. 

Pctitcodiae,  p.-v.  of  Westmoreland  co.,  N.  15.,  on 
European  and  North  American  Hallway,  has  1  weekly 
lieu  .-paper.  1*.  about  400. 

Petit  Jean,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Ark.     P.  22*. 

Pctitot'  (  bins  MKSSIIXIK  LEBO.N),  b.  at  Paris  June  23, 
IT'.' I;  studied  sculpture  under  Ills  father  at  tho  Academy 
of  Paris  and  in  Koine.  1).  in  Paris  June  1,  1882.  Hi-: 
mnst  prominent  works  arc  1'lynm-n  ri^i/iii'/  AMtWtU  (1821) 
and  The  Pil^i-im  <1S(7),  which  latter  was  placed  in  tho 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg  in  1874. 

Pctit-Thouars.     See  Drr-ETiT-TiiorARS. 

Pe'to  (Sir  SAMI-EL  MOI:TO\  |,  I!  urr..  b.  at  Wokin.?.  Sur- 
rey, England.  Aug.  1.  'S|I'J  :  he, 'nine  ]iartner  in  a  wealthy 
building  firm,  and  afterwards  engaged  extensively  in  tho 
work  of  railroad  construction  in  Great  Britain,  on  the 
Ciuitinent,  in  Africa,  Canada,  and  other  regions;  was 
made  a  baronet  ill  Is.'ij  for  patriotic  services  in  the  Cri- 
mea ;  was  several  years  in  Parliament,  ami  was  di-tin- 
guishcd  for  his  large  charities;  is  one  of  the  leading  Bap- 
ti-ts  of  London.  In  18C8  his  firm  failed  with  $35,000,000 
liabilities.  Author  of  a  work  on  Tiurati'un  (1863)  and  an- 
other on  tho  Rf8>jiirce»  of  America  (1866). 

Pct'ofi  (SAN-non),  b.  at  Kun-Szcnt-Miklos,  in  Little 
Cumania,  Hungary,  in  humble  circumstances;  was  bap- 
tized at  Kiski'iros  Jan.  1,  1823,  and  received  a  very  poor 
education,  growing  up  as  a  private  soldier  and  as  a  stroll- 
ing actor.  Nevertheless,  as  early  as  184.3  his  numerous 
Bongs,  published  in  newspapers  and  periodicals,  had  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  a 
place  in  the  young  literature  whose  brightest  ornament  he 
soon  became.  In  1848  it  was  he  and  his  song,  "Now  or 
Nr.er,"  which  gave  tho  first  impulse  to  the  Hungarian 
rising.  [»  tin;  following  year  he  fought  in  the  army  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Bom,  and  in  the  encounter  at  Sze- 
gcsvar,  July  31,  1849,  he  fell,  or  rather  disappeared.  Be- 
:i  ISI.'i  and  IMU  he  published  a  drama,  Tfijcr  and 
Jfi/xna,  a  translation  of  Shakspeare's  Cv>-iol<inn»,  a  comio 
mi  1  a  serious  epic,  which  latter,  Jfinot,  became  the  national 
epic  of  the  Hungarians,  a  large  romance,  and  several 
short  tales  or  novels— all  of  which  bear  tho  stamp  of 
an  original  genius  of  high  rank — and  at  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  pour  forth  his  stirring  songs,  which  belong 
to  the  most  excellent  specimens  of  lyrical  poetry.  There 
are  many  translations  of  his  works  into  German  ;  several 
of  hU  poems  have  been  translated  into  English  by  Bow- 
ring  (London,  1868). 

Pe'tra  [Gr.  lUrpa.  "rock"],  tho  Selah  of  2  Kings  xiv. 

7.  t;iken  fi i  ihe  Edomites  by  Amaziah  (839-810  B.C.),  in 

the  hands  of  the  Moaliites  about  700  B.C.,  and  tho  capital 
of  tho  NabathiL'iin.s  (descendants  of  Nebaioth,  tho  eldest 
son  of  Ishinacl)  about  300  B.  c.,  when  the  Greeks  first 
knew  it  as  Pctra.  During  the  reign  of  Trajan  (in  105 
A.  D.)  it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  is  mentioned  sev- 
eral times  by  Euseliius  and  Jerome  as  an  ecclesiastical  me- 
tropolis, but  is  not  heard  of  after  about  536  A.  n.  Whether 
destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the  seventh  century,  or 
jireviously  by  the  hordes  of  the  desert,  is  not  known.  Its 
identification.  suggested  by  Hitter  on  the  basis  of  facts 
gathered  by  Sect /.en  in  1807,  was  established  by  ISurek- 
h:i  dt  in  1S12.  A  •_•"  id  description  of  the  ruins  may  be 
found  in  Robinson's  ItiMiml  Ketearcheii  (1841),  as  also  in 
Porter's  Iliinilli. ,.,!;  fur  Syrin  uinl  Palestine  (1875).  The 
present  name  of  tho  little  valley  is  U'm/i/  Mima,  about  28 
hours  X.  E.  of  Akabah,  the  K.  head  of  tho  Red  Sea.  The 
city,  shut  in  by  cliffs  from  !.'>(>  to  300  feet  high,  occupied 
an  area  of  about  half  a  mile  square.  A  stream  still  Hows 
through  the  valley.  The  ruins  of  tombs,  a  theatre,  and 
perhaps  a  temple  arc  exceedingly  picturesque. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Pctra'lia  Sopra'na,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Pa- 
lermo, 1!2  miles  from  Cefalu.  It  stands  on  a  very  high 
hill,  and  contains  pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  P.  in 
1SJ4,  0000. 
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Petra'lia  Sotta'na  June.  I'rtrapnlii],  town  of  Sicily, 
province  of  Palermo,  very  near  Petraliii  Sopruna.  though 
on  a  lower  spur  of  tho  .Madmiie.     It   i<  still  nearly 
feet  above  the  sea-level.     Tho  churches  are  interesting — 

.-mnc    of  them    very    obi.  other*   containing  good    picl  , 
The  town  in  well  supplied  with  charitable  institution-  and 
is  iniTea-ing  in  prosperity.      About  .'1  miles  N.  of  Petralia 
on  one  of  the  highest  crests  of  the  ch;tin.  inno  feet  above 

-.   stands  the  Saiitiiariii  della  Madonna  dell'  Alto, 

1  in  i:;2s.     P.  in  1.S7I,  7374. 

Pe'trarch  [It.  /'•ir,ir,;,\,  (KUAXCESCO),  b.  at  Arczzo 
July  20,  i:;n  I.  of  an  exiled  r'lnrcntinc  family  :  educated  at 
\'\-;i  1. ".!:.'.  Avignon  131:1,  and  Carpentras  l.:i!."i.  and  stud- 
ied law  nt  Montpellier  i::i!i  23.  ami  Hologna  1323-20,  but 
returned  after  the  death  of  his  father  to  Avignon,  and 
•  1  himself  exclu-i\  civ  to  literary  pursuits,  to  poetry. 
and  tho  study  of  the  Latin  authors.  From  1327  to  l::."i.'; 
his  residence  \\as  principally  at  A\  i^non  and  in  the  nci  rh- 
boring  valley  of  Vauelusc,  though  he  made  numerous  jour- 
neys in  Spain,  France.  Germany,  and  Italy,  both  for  liter- 
ary purposes  and  on  diplomatic  missions.  In  1353  he  re- 
turned to  Italy,  where  he  re -idcd  tirsl  at  Venice  to  I:. 7", 
and  then  at  Arqua,  near  Padua,  where  he  d.  July  IS.  i:;7l. 
Hut  long  hd'ore  ho  left  Avignon  ho  had  acquired  great 
fame  as  the  th>t  poet  and  scholar  of  the  age.  Apr.  18, 
I:'.1I.  he  was  crowned  as  poftn  fnni-^iitux  at  the  Capitol  in 
Rome;  and  that  movement  in  European  civilization  which 
is  characterized  as  the  revival  of  letters  received  one  of  its 
noblest  and  most  powerful  impulses  from  Petrarch.  He 
was  a  zealous  collector  of  manu>cripts.  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  several  interesting  classical  works,  such  as  Cicero's 
letters  and  Quintilian's  book,  is  due  to  him.  He  eopic  1 
several  manuscripts  with  his  own  hand,  and  ho  was  evi- 
dently as  passionate  and  enthusiastic  in  his  studies  as  in 
his  writings;  he  was  found  dead  in  his  library  with  his 
head  gently  bent  over  the  book.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  of  his  poetical  works  those  which  made  him  famous 
in  his  own  time  are  now  hardly  known  at  all,  while  those 
which  have  brought  his  name  down  to  our  time,  and  still 
charm  tho  world,  were  treated  with  comparatively  little 
respect  by  himself  and  his  friends.  Ho  wrote  both  Latin 
and  Italian  poetry;  all  his  prose  writings  are  in  Latin. 
But  it  was  bis  Africa,  a  Latin  epic  on  the  Punic  war, 
which  procured  for  him  the  laurel  crown,  while  it  is  his 
Rime,  his  sonnets  to  Laura,  which  in  our  time  make  him 
admired  as  one  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets  that  ever  lived. 
His  Latin  works  appeared  at  Bale  in  1496,  and  again  in 
1581.  His  Italian  poems  were  published  at  Venice  in  1470, 
and  have  subsequently  passed  through  a  great  number  of 
editions.  Biographies,  reviews,  and  sketches  concerning 
his  writings  and  life,  especially  concerning  his  relation  to 
Laura,  are  also  very  numerous.  The  most  prominent  are — 
Jacques  de  Sade,  Memoire*  pour  la  Vie  de  Petraraue  (Am- 
sterdam, 3  vols.,  1767) ;  Ugo  Foscolo,  Ettay  on  Petrarch 
(London,  1825);  Thomas  Campbell,  Life  of  Petrarch  (2 
vols.,  1841);  Alfred  Meziercs,  Pftrarque,  Etude  aprii  de 
Noureaux  Documcntt  (1857);  Ludwig  Oeiger,  Petrarka 
(Leipsie,  1874). 

Pet'rel  [from  Pfter,  because  they  were  believed  to  walk, 
like  St.  Peter,  on  the  waves],  a  name  applied  to  various 
species  of  the  family  Procellariidtc,  and  to  some  extent 
conflicting  with  the  names  fulmar  and  Mother  Carey's 
Chickens.  (See  PIUX-KI.I.AKIID.K.) 

Pe'trie  (GEORGE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1 790, 
son  of  a  portrait-painter;  became  early  noted  for  his  skill 
as  a  draughtsman  in  water-colors;  was  employed  to  illus- 
trate many  works  of  travel  or  topography;  obtained  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  arehroology  of  Ireland;  became 
librarian  of  tho  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  1830 ;  was  as- 
sociate editor  of  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal  (1832-33) ; 
founded  the  Irith  Penny  Journal  (1842);  originated  the 
fine  museum  and  library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  for 
which  he  collected  more  than  400  volumes  of  Irish  MS. 
documents;  took  an  active  part  in  the  ordnance  survey  of 
Ireland  1833-46  as  director  of  its  historical  and  antiqua- 
rian sections  ;  was  secretary,  and  afterwards  president,  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  procured  the  autograph  orig- 
inals of  the  Ananlt  of  Ihr  I':,nr  Musters;  published  in  1832 
a  prize  essay  on  The  Hound  Towers  of  Ireland,  expanded 
in  1845  into  The  Sodtufautfaal  Architecture  of  Ireland  ; 
and  was  author  of  manv  other  antiquarian  publications. 
D.  at  Dublin  Jan.  18,  1866. 

Petrifactions.    See  PAL.COXTOLOOY. 

Petro'Icum,  Naphtha,  Mineral  Oil,  Kerosene, 
Coal  Oil,  Shale  Oil,  Photogen,  Solar  Oil,  etc. 

Tho  word  "  petroleum  "  is  from  iwpos,  "  rock,"  and  oleum, 
"oil"  (tho  latter  from  the  Greek  eAaioy,  "oil"),  dating 
only  from  tho  Middle  Ages.  "Naphtha"  is  from  tho 
Persian  nafutit,  to  "  exude."  Petroleum  is  an  inflammable 
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liquid  which  exudes  from  the  earth  in  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

Hi'tnn/.  —  Although  petroleum  has  been  known  from  time 
immemorial,  ami  has  been  collected  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  various  parts  of  the  world  for  ages,  it  was  not 
until  American  enterprise  in  1859  successfully  bored  an 
artesian  well  for  the  express  purpose  of  procuring  oil  from 
the  rockv  strata  below,  that  this  cheap  and  beautiful  illu- 
minatin^  oil  became  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
The  previous  introduction  of  an  oil  very  similar  to  petro- 
leum in  composition,  but  which  was  obtained  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  various  bituminous  substances, 
such  as  cannel  coals,  asphalts,  and  shales,  had  paved  the 
way  for  petroleum,  which  came  in  at  once  as  a  cheaper  and 
purer  substitute  for  the  artificial  oils.  In  this  country,  ;it 
least,  the  manufacture  of  coal  and  shale  oil  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  It  is  impossible  to  go  back  to  the  time  when 
petroleum  was  first  discovered  ;  its  occurrence  in  abundance 
in  the  form  of  springs  of  oil  in  many  localities  makes  it 
evident  that  it  has  always  been  known  —  certainly  more 
than  4000  years.  The  earliest  evidence  of  the  use  of  pe- 
troleum is  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 
In  building  both  of  those  cities  an  asphaltie  mortar 
("  slime"  of  the  Old  Testament)  was  employed,  the  asphalt 
for  which  was  a  partially  evaporated  petroleum.  That 
used  at  Babylon  was  obtained  from  the  springs  of  Is,  on 
the  Euphrates,  which  at  a  later  date  attracted  the  attention 
of  Alexander,  of  Trajan,  and  of  Julian;  they  even  to  this 
day  supply  the  neighboring  villages  with  oil.  Herodotus, 
500  years  before  Christ,  spoke  of  the  oil-wells  of  Zante; 
and  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  described  the  oil  of  Agrigcntmn, 
which  was  used  in  lamps  under  the  name  of  "  Sicilian  oil." 
In  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands  there  is  a  spring  which  has 
yicl  led  petroleum  more  than  2000  years.  The  wells  of 
Amiano,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta.ro,  formerly  supplied  oil 
for  lighting  the  city  of  Genoa.  In  Persia,  near  the  Cas- 
ian Sea  at  Baku,  numerous  springs  of  petroleum  have  been 
nown  from  the  earliest  times.  The  springs  of  Rangoon, 
on  the  Irrawaddi,  have  been  worked  for  ages  ;  before  the 
general  introduction  of  petroleum  among  civilized  nations 
the  yield  of  the  wells  in  this  district  is  said  to  have  been 
400,000  hogsheads  of  oil  per  annum.  The  perpetual  fires 
burned  at  pagan  shrines  are  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
by  springs  of  petroleum,  ignited  at  the  surface.  The 
American  Indians  collected  petroleum,  which  was  sold  for 
various  purposes  under  the  name  of  Seneca  oil.  But  it 
seems  probable  now  that,  before  the  Indians,  the  race  of 
people  who  worked  the  copper  deposits  of  Lake  Superior 
and  lead  ores  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  built  the  mounds  in 
the  Western  States,  also  dug  numerous  wells  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  and  Canada  to  collect  the  oil  which  flowed 
into  them.  These  wells  are  known,  from  the  trees  now 
growing  upon  the  earth  thrown  out  in  making  them  or 
growing  in  the  wells  themselves,  to  be  from  500  to  1000 
years  old.  One  of  these,  at  Titusville,  was  found  after  it 
was  cleared  out  to  have  been  27  feet  deep  and  5  or  G  feet 
in  diameter,  and  to  bo  cribbed  up  with  logs  to  the  top.  In 
another  a  notched  tree  was  found  still  standing  in  the 
position  in  which  it  had  been  used  as  a  ladder.  In  1819 
oil  was  accidentally  obtained  in  boring  two  salt-wells  on 
Miiskingum  River,  0.  It  was  used  to  a  limited  extent  in 
workshops  in  the  neighborhood,  but  did  not  prove  a  satis- 
factory substitute  for  the  animal  and  vegetable  oils  in  use, 
as  the  lamps  suitable  for  burning  it  had  not  yet  been  in- 
vented. The  oil  was  considered  a  great  evil  on  account 
of  its  interference  with  the  manufacture  of  good  salt.  In 
1829  a  flowing  well  was  accidentally  obtained  at  Burkcs- 
ville,  Ky.,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  the  oil  flowed  over 
the  surface  of  Cumberland  River,  and,  becoming  ignited, 
caused  some  apprehension  of  a  general  conflagration  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  lower  down  on 
the  river.  As  early  as  1836  from  50  to  100  barrels  of  pe- 
troleum were  collected  annually  in  the  valley  of  the  Ka- 
nawha  and  sold  as  a  medicine. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  oil  from  coal  and  shale  had  been 
successfully  introduced,  with  lamps  specially  adapted  for 
tills  class  of  oils,  that  attention  was  directed  to  the  petro- 
leum springs  as  likely  to  furnish  a  cheap  supply  of  material. 
From  the  time  of  Eele,  Hancock,  and  Portlock,  who  in 
1094  made  "  pitch,  tar,  and  oils  "  of  a  kind  of  stone,  various 
persons  have  made  investigations  in  coal  and  shale  oil. 
Selligue  in  France  was  the  first  to  manufacture  an  oil  (shale 
oil)  on  a  large  scale  and  introduce  it  for  lighting.  He 
began  his  experiments  as  early  as  1834,  erecting  three  fac- 
tories. He  manufactured  in  the  six  years  between  1838 
and  1843  about  15,000  barrels  (40  gallons  each)  of  shale 
oil.  Still,  the  industry  did  not  extend.  Abraham  Gesner 
made  oil  from  coal  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  in  1846,  and 
obtained  patents  which  were  sold  to  the  New  York  Kero- 
sene Co.  In  1S50,  James  Young  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in- 
troduced paraffine  oils,  made  from  the  Torbane  Hill  mineral, 


commonly  called  bar/head  coal.  This  industry  was  very 
profitable  and  rapidly  extended.  It  was  introduced  into 
Germany,  the  material  being  either  the  boghead  coal  from 
Scotland  or  the  bituminous  shales  which  abounded  in  the 
country. 

In  the  U.  S.,  as  early  as  1850,  Luther  Atwood  experi- 
mented on  this  class  of  oils,  and  succeeded  in  perfecting 
his  "  coup  oil,"  made  from  coal-tar.  This  was  manufactured 
as  a  lubricating  oil  in  considerable  quantities  by  Samuel 
Downer  of  Boston.  The  first  factory  established  in  the 
U.  S.  was  that  of  the  Kerosene  Oil  Co.,  built  at  Ncwtown 
Creek  in  1854.  In  1855  or  1856  the  Breckenridge  coal  of 
Kentucky  was  used  as  a  material  for  making  oil.  Trinidad 
pitch,  chapopoti  from  Cuba,  candle-tar,  menhaden  oil,  and 
various  other  materials  were  used  for  making  this  oil,  but 
it  was  found  to  be  more  economical  to  import,  the  boghead 
coal  from  Scotland  than  to  use  the  cheaper  but  poorer  ma- 
terials found  in  this  country.  The  only  exception  to  this 
statement  is  the  albcrtite  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  yielded 
larger  quantities  of  oil  than  any  other  material ;  this  was, 
however,  monopolized  by  a  single  company.  The  graham- 
ite  of  West  Virginia  was  also  used  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  industry  rapidly  expanded,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1860,  there 
were  40  coal-oil  factories  on  the  Atlantic  border,  all  of 
which  used  the  Scotch  boghead  coal,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  where  albertite  was  employed.  The  total  yield  of  the 
works  amounted  to  500  barrels  per  day,  or  200,000  barrels 
per  annum.  Besides  those  there  were  25  factories  in  Ohio. 
This  industry  was  doomed  to  bo  very  short-lived  in  the 
U.  S.,  although  it  still  flourishes  in  Europe,  for  the  wells 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1860  yielded  650.000  barrels  of  petro- 
leum;  in  1861,  2,000.000;  and  in  1862,  3.000,000  barrels. 
Not  only  were  the  coal-oil  works  at  once  changed  to  petro- 
leum refineries,  but  new  refineries  were  erected  all  over  the 
country.  In  1854  the  Pennsylvania  Rock  Oil  Co.  had  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  oil  at  Oil  Creek,  Pa., 
but  collecting  the  oil  from  the  surface  of  ditches  with 
blankets  and  squeezing  it  into  tubs  was  found  too  expen- 
sive a  process  to  compete  with  the  coal-oil  manufacture. 
The  elaborate  report  of  Prof.  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  on  the  petro- 
leum of  Venango  co.,  made  to  this  company  in  Apr.,  1855, 
is  extremely  interesting,  especially  now  that  the  industry 
has  grown  to  such  magnitude  and  importance.  It  was  re- 
printed in  full  in  the  American  Chemist  (vol.  ii.,  p.  IS,  July, 
1871). 

In  1858,  however,  Col.  G.  L.  Drake,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  company,  began  to  bore,  on  Oil  Creek,  Venan- 
go co.,  Pa.,  an  artesian  well  for  oil,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  friends  and  neighbors,  who  considered  the 
project  most  absurd.  When,  however,  on  Aug.  28,  1859, 
he  "struck  oil"  at  a  depth  of  71  feet,  and  obtained  400 
gallons  of  oil  a  day,  which  sold  for  55  cents  per  gallon, 
there  was  a  great  excitement.  Every  one  who  could  leave 
his  home  rushed  to  the  oil-region,  a  forest  of  derricks  soon 
ajim-ared  in  the  valley,  and  numerous  wells  were  bored. 
Wells. were  also  bored  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  etc.  No 
mining  enterprise  had  ever  offered  such  sudden  fortunes. 
A  well  costing  a  few  thousand  dollars  might  yield,  if  suc- 
cessful, from  100  to  2000  barrels  of  oil  daily,  with  no  ex- 
pense for  pumping.  The  Noble  well  yielded,  in  a  little 
more  than  one  year,  500,000  barrels  of  oil.  The  Sherman 
flowed  450,000  barrels  in  about  two  years.  The  poor  farm- 
ers on  Oil  Creek,  who  could  not  previously  have  realized 
more  than  a  few  dollars  per  acre,  suddenly  found  them- 
selves wealthy.  Single  farms  brought  their  owners  from 
$500,000  to  $1.000.000,  with,  in  some  cases,  a  royalty  on 
the  wells  in  addition.  One  man  received  $3000  per  day 
royalty  from  the  wells  on  his  farm,  and  thus  accumulated 
$600.000,  all  of  which  was  soon  squandered.  After  a  time, 
however,  the  novelty  of  the  oil-wells  wore  off  somewhat, 
and  a  steady,  permanent  industry  was  established.  As 
wells  failed  new  ones  were  bored  to  take  their  place.  In 
some  cases  old  wells  were  made  to  renew  their  yield  by  the 
explosion  in  them  of  torpedoes  charged  with  nitro-glyccrine. 

When  the  petroleum  of  Southern  California  first  at- 
tracted attention,  it  was  thought  that  the  deposit  would 
far  exceed  in  quantity  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Before  the 
wells  were  bored  on  Oil  Creek  there  was  very  little  oil 
to  be  seen ;  here  and  there  a  little  scum  on  the  pools  of 
water  was  the  only  indication  of  oil.  Prof.  Silliman  went 
to  California  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  oil-district. 
He  was  familiar  from  its  very  inception  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  oil  industry  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  first 
to  investigate  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial as  first  found  in  the  trenches  and  shallow  pits  of  Oil 
Creek,  as  we  have  already  shown,  and  he  knew  how  trifling 
wc-e  the  surface-indications  which  in  Pennsylvania  had 
led  to  such  surprising  discoveries  by  artesian  borinirs. 
When,  therefore,  he  saw  the  remarkable  extent  and  accu- 
mulation of  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  in  Santa  Barbara  co., 
Cal. — phenomena  which  have  struck  all  observers  with 
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large  quantities  a  thick  asphalt.  Large  deposits  of  petro- 
leum occur  cm  the  banks  of  the  Caspian,  at  Baku  ;  in  Bur- 
mah,  at  Rangoon  :  on  the  Turn,  in  Italy;  in  the  Caucasus: 
and  especially  in  the  Dutch  Kast  Indies.  Limited  deposits 
occur  in  Mexico,  San  Domingo,  Pern,  China,  Japan,  Ger- 
many, etc. 


wonder — and  found  that  the  thin  oil  which  oozed  from  the 
broken  and  upturned  c.k'es  of  the  rocks  was  soon  converted 
into  pools  ..f  tough  maltha,  in  which  cattle  and  even  wild 
animals  were  mired  to  their  destruction,  it  certainly  re- 
.[  ui  ied  no  effort  ..f  the  imagination  to  infer  that  c.xploi. 
In  l.oring.  if  judi'  II  taken  and  pushed,  won 

fruitful  ill  wells  from  which  an  ample  supply  of  thin 
oil  Illicit  lie  c\pc.'lcd.  A  few  aitc-ian  l.oriir.:-  were  made. 
butit  il  this  i.'-.arch  was  not  w  isely  conducted. 
Several  tunnels  run  into  the  hills  across  the  broken  and 
upturned  strata  of  Tertiary  rocks  were,  however,  fruitful 
n-idcral.lc  quantities  „('  ,,i|  of  a  quality  which  war- 
ranted its  i, i fact  u  re,  and  fora  time  excellent  oil  of  Cal- 
ifornia manufacture  was  produced  and  sold  in  San  I'ran- 
lul  competition  with  the  Pennsylvania 
petroleum.  Hut  the  price  of  the  raw  material  fell  at  the 
Penn-\  Uania  wells  from  >S  a  ml  even  S  I  L',  per  barrel  (40 
gallons)  in  1st'.;!,  to  a  merely  nominal  price  in  1805;  and 
this  fact,  taken  iii  consideration  with  the  high  price  of 
labor  in  California,  the  al.-ence  of  ca-ks  and  of  means  of 
transportation,  rendered  the-e  explorations  unprofitable, 
and  has  suspended  indefinitely  the  time  when  tho  oil-pro- 
ducing regions  of  California  oan  be  successfully  developed. 
Suhsc.juent  re-carch  demonst rated  that  the  California  oil 
docs  not  belong  to  the  same  class  &n  tho  Pennsylvania 
petroleum  :  that  it  is  devoid  of  tho  lighter  naphthas  and 
yields  no  paratlinc  ;  that  the  burning  oil  made  from  it  has 
a  higher  den-ity  than  the  Pennsylvania  kerosene,  but  is  an 
excellent  illuminant.  Prof.  Silliman  also  demonstrated  by 
later  researches  that  even  the  densest  malthas  of  the  sur- 
face-pools of  California  are  capable  of  being  cracked  into 
light  naphthas,  burning  oil,  and  heavy  oil,  but  without 
developing  any  parafBne. 

Gtogrnphicnl  Dtotribvtion. — By  far  the  most  extensive 
deposits  of  petroleum  occur  in  the  X.  W.  corner  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  and  near  Oil  Creek.  This  locality  furnishes 
more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  petroleum  of  commerce. 
Other  districts  are  the  Mecca,  Grafton,  Vermilion,  and 
Mapen  Valley  in  Ohio;  Smith's  Ferry,  on  the  boundary 
between  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania;  Parkers- 
burg,  West  Va. :  Glasgow  and  Burkesville,  Ky. ;  Ennis- 
killcn  and  (luspe,  Canada;  Santa  Barbara  and  Humboldt 
cos.  in  California.  The  island  of  Trinidad  furnishes  in 


Qtolmjifal  I'ufiiitiH. —  Petroleum  occurs  in  rocks  of  nearly 

all  LT« 'oloirical  a^'c-.  from  the  l.i.wer  Silurian  to  the  pre-cnt 
epoch.  It  is  as-o elated  with  shales  and  -and-tolle-.  and 
often  perm.  .nes.  It  ..tt.'ii  colled-  in  cavities 

ah. 111;  gentle  ant  i.-li  11:1 1  -.  whence  it  i--nc-  in  jet-  when  an 
outlet  i-  made  hy  horinir.  I  I  I  Lower  Silurian  petroleum  is 
found  at  Manitoulin  in  Hudson  and  1  ti.'a  -ha!.1-,  and  at 
lUirkcsville,  Ky..  in  Trenton  limestone.  C2 ;  The  lievonian 
ro.-k-  furni-h  the  ^reat  supplies  of  petroleum  at  present, 
the  Oil  Creek  well-  l..'iu_-  in  tin-  |'..||:.L'C  and  t'hcniun 
[M.sits.  The  oil  of  Vermilion,  il..  and  of  Knm-l.illcn  and 

tiaspe,    Canada,    are    al-.i    lle\..nian.      (8)     l.nw'T    I'.nlM.n- 
ifcrous   oil   uci'iirs   at   Mecca,   .Mapen  Valley,    and    li. 
0.,  and  at  (ilasgow.  Ky.     (  h  The  c.,ai  meunrai  yield  ..il 
at    Putorabun   in  \Ve-t  \irginia  and  S.  K.  dhio.  nnd  at 
Smith's  Kerry  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.     (J)  nil  is  found 

in  the  Triassic  for tion  of  North  Carolina.     1 1'.  i  Tertiary 

di'po sits  yield  oil  in  I, OH  Angeles  nnd  Santa  llail.ar. -.. 

ami  liumholdt  I'.ay.  Cal.,  in  Italy.  Trinidad,  and  on  the 
Caspian.  (See  1'KTiioi.Ei'M,  GEOLOGY  or,  by  Pimp.  .1.  S. 
NKWIIKRRY.) 

Oil->rrll*  arc  drilled  to  the  proper  depth  with  the  aid  of 
the  derrick  nnd  the  same  drilling-tools  which  are  used  in 
boring  for  water.  (See  ARTESIAN  WELLS.)  Often  a  ea\  ity 
is  struck  by  the  drill  which  may  deliver  gas,  oil,  or  water 
first,  according  as  it  was  penetrated  at  the  upper,  middle, 
or  lower  part.  In  some  instances  the  well  is  a  flowing  one, 
but  in  most  cases  the  oil  must  be  pumped.  It  is  received 
in  large  wrought  iron  tanks,  which  are  often  sunk  in  the. 
ground  and  covered  with  gravel  to  diminish  the  danger 
from  fire.  The  oil  is  then  transported  to  the  refiner's  in 
barrels,  glued  to  make  them  tight,  in  tank-barges,  tank- 
cars,  or  through  lines  of  iron  pipe  laid  underground,  often 
for  miles,  by  the  pipe  companies.  In  California  the  side- 
hill  was  tunneled  to  reach  the  oil. 

The  f>'nfx',-(l, »  of  petroleum  vary  at  different  localities. 
Pennsylvania  petroleum  is  generally  of  a  dark  greenish- 
brown  color;  thin,  of  a  somewhat  offensive  odor,  varving 
in  specific  gravity  from  0.820  to  0.782,  or  from  40°  t. 
Bauinc.  Oils,  differing  from  that  which  occurs  so  abun- 
dantly at  Oil  Creek,  Pa.,  are  obtained  in  more  limited 
quantities  at  various  localities,  some  of  which  are  given  in 
the  following  table : 

Locality.  Gravity.  Ratim*.  Color. 

Oil  Creek,  Pa 43  to  47° Greenish-brown. 

Pit  Hole  Creek,  Pa 49  to  I>7° 

Allegheny  River,  Pa 34  to  39° " 

French  Creek.  Pu 28  to  81° " 

Burning  Spring,  West  Va.....42  to  43° " 

Enniskillen,  Canada 4'.'  to  43° Blackish-brown. 

Mecca,  O 28  to  28° Yellow. 

Anilano,  Italy 25  to  50° Red  to  straw. 

The  oil  passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  thick  maltha, 
and  then  into  semi-solid  or  solid  asphalt,  which  is  an  ox- 
idized compound. 

Competition. — Petroleum  is  a  mixture  of  a  great  number 
of  hydrocarbons,  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the 
average  proportion  of  the  two  elements  in  the  mixture 
being — 

Carbon 85 

Hydrogen 1"> 

ioo 

These  hydrocarbons  differ  from  each  other  in  volatility. 
Some  are  so  volatile  as  to  evaporate  rapidly  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  making  it  dangerous  to  approach  an  open 
tank  of  petroleum  with  a  flame  ;  others  are  much  less  vol- 
atile, some  requiring  a  temperature  of  700°  to  800°  F.  to 
vaporize  them.  The  volatility  of  these  component  hydro- 
carbons is  intimately  related  to  their  specific  gravity  or 
weight,  the  lightest  ones  being  the  most  volatile,  while  the 
heavier  oils  possess  the  higher  boiling-points.  The  inflam- 
mability of  the  oils  is  also  intimately  connected  with  their 
volatility  and  specific  gravity.  The  light  volatile  oils 
ignite  on  the  approach  of  a  burning  match,  no  matter  how 
cold  they  may  be,  while  the  heavy,  less  volatile  oils  can 
only  be  ignited  when  they  arc  heated  above  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air.  The  lighter  oils  in  petroleum  be- 
long mostly  to  the  group  of  hydrocarbons  Known  as  the 
hydrides  of  the  alcohol  radicals,  paraffines,  or  marsh-gas 
series ;  the  heavier  oils  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  ole- 
fines,  or  ethylenc  series.  Neither  of  the  groups  has  been 
fully  studied,  and  the  exact  constitution  of  the  heavier 
portions  of  petroleum  has  yet  to  be  determined.  Table  I. 
shows  the  composition,  boiling-points,  and  gravities  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  first  group,  or  marsh-gas 
series.  Table  II.  shows  the  composition,  boiling-points, 
and  gravities  of  the  members  of  the  olefine  or  ethyler.e 
series.  The  first  or  lowest  members  of  each  scries  are 
gases  at  ordinary  temperatures :  the  intermediate  mem- 
bers, liquids  :  the  highest  members,  solids. 
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I.    The  Paraffinea,  or  Marsh-gas  Series  of  Hydrocarbons. 


Names. 

Formula;, 
CnH2»+2 

Car- 
bon. 

Hvdro- 
gen. 

Boh. 
lug- 
points. 

Specific 
grav- 
ity. 

DlTI- 

>lty, 
Baume. 

Methane,  m'sh-gas. 

CH. 

C,I16 

75.00 
80.00 

25.00 
20.00 

A  gas. 
A  gas. 

L',11, 

81.81 

18.19 

A  gas. 

Butane,  quartane... 

cXo 

CMIlO 

82.80 
83.33 

17.20 
16.67 

M°F. 
86° 

0.600 
0.628 

106° 
98° 

cSs! 

83.72 

16.28 

154° 

0.66!) 

86.5° 

c.n* 

84.00 

10.00 

200° 

0.699 

72° 

clljl 

84.21 

15.79 

242° 

0.726 

64.5° 

g|g! 

8438 

1562 

278° 

0.741 

60  5° 

Dccane  
Endecane  

r    i? 

^10"22 

cilSJ 

84.S1 
84.61 
84.70 

15.49 
1.5.39 
15.30 

321° 
360° 
388° 

0.757 
0.765 
0.776 

56.5° 
54.5° 
52.5° 

Tridocane  

r"12u'8 
S;i3"28 

84.78 

84.8,r) 

15.22 
15.15 

422° 
460° 

0.792 

48° 

rl*H° 

8490 

1510 

496° 

^1S^38 
^  20^42 
^23^48 

CsjHM 
C-ti 

85.04 
85.11 
85.18 
83.23 
85  °6 

14.96 
14.89 
14.82 
14.77 
14  74 

Solid 

31.5° 

Paraffine  

Cso^aa 

85.31 

14.69 

r,98°F. 

II.    The  defines,  or  Ethylene  Series  of  Hydrocarbon*. 

Composition:  carbon,  85.71  per  cent.;  hydrogen,  14.29  per 

cent. 


Names. 

Formulae. 

Boiling- 

Imillts. 

Specific 
gravity. 

IK'Usitv, 

BaumC'. 

Co  HA 

Gas 

C*H« 

0°F. 

Butylene  

r  H 

*-  4"  8 

C5H10 

37.4° 
95.° 

Hexylene  

<$!! 

156° 
203° 

•:    * 

240° 

<•  !r 

284° 

r    H 

343° 

Endecatylene  
Dodocatylene  
Decatriylene  

Cetene  

,,10  ,-° 

I-11!!-2 
,.  21 

CufM 

C',aHii 

384° 
321° 
455° 

527° 

.782 
.791 

50° 
48.° 

Cerotene  
Melcne  

^20^40 
f'27^54 
^30^60 

707° 

Solid. 
Solid. 

Solid. 
Solid. 

Pelouze  and  Cahours  think  they  find  in  petroleum  mem- 
bers of  the  marsh-gas  series  as  high  as  CisIIsz,  and  prob- 
ably higher.  Warren  believes  that  this  series  terminates 
with  Cgllao,  and  that  the  oils  of  higher  density  and  atomio 
numbers  belong  to  the  ethylcno  series.  Warren  found  that 
there  was  a  second  isomeric  marsh-gas  series,  which  he 
called  the  beta-naphtha  group.  The  boiling  points  of  the 
members  of  this  group  are  8°  C.  higher  than  their  isomeres. 

The  Beta-Naphtha  Group. 

Formula.  Boiling-point.  Gravity. 

C.H,0 8-9°  C 0.611 

C5H12 37    0.645 

C.HU 68.5 0.689 

C,H1(! 98.1 0.730 

C8H18 127.6 0.752 

The  benzol  group  of  hydrocarbons  is  represented  in  some 
varieties  of  petroleum,  the  first  three  members  in  Rangoon 
tar,  xylol  in  the  petroleum  of  Schude  in  Hanover,  and  all 
the  members  in  the  petroleum  of  Boroslaw  in  Galicia. 
None  of  these  have  been  found  in  Pennsylvania  petroleum. 

The  Benzol  or  Aromatic  Series  of  Hydrocarbons. 

Name.             Formulae.    Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Sp.  gravity.  Boilins-point. 

Benzol C6H8        92.31  7.69  0.85  82°  C. 

Toluol C,H8        91.30  8.70  0.88  111° 

90.57  9.43  0.86  139° 

90.00  10.00  0.87  148° 

89.55  10.45  0.86  175° 

,  has  been  observed  in  Rangoon  tar. 

Alteration  of  petroleum  occurs  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  lighter  portions,  by  which  the  heavier, 
thicker  constituents  alone  are  left;  (2)  by  oxidation,  by 
which  asphalts  and  bitumens  are  produced.  Generally, 
both  operations  occur  simultaneously,  the  various  malthas, 
asphalts,  albertite,  grahamite,  bitumen,  etc.,  being  the  final 
results.  (See  article  on  the  "  Oxidation  of  Petroleum,"  by 
W.  P.  Jenney,  Amer.  Chemist,  v.  359.)  Besides  these  hy- 
drocarbons there  are  always  present  small  quantities  of 
oxidized  bodies,  acids,  bases,  sulphur  compounds,  etc. 

The  nri'jin  of  prtrolenm  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  and  animal  remains,  diffused 
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in  a  finely-divided  condition  in  fine  mud  or  clay.  The 
theory  which  attributed  petroleum  to  a  process  of  distil- 
lation from  coal,  etc.  is  untenable,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
of  heat  to  bo  found  in  the  oil-bearing  strata.  (See  PETRO- 
LEUM, GEOLOGY  OF,  by  PROF.  .1.  S.  NEWBERRV.) 

Refining  1'etrolewm.- — The  dark,  offensive  crude  petro- 
leum is  subjected  to  a  process  of  refining  in  order  to  sep- 
arate from  the  portion  designed  for  burning  in  lamps — 
(1)  the  lighter  oils,  naphthas,  which  are  very  inflammable, 
and,  owing  to  their  volatility,  evolve  vapors  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  which,  when  mixed  with  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  air,  constitute  explosive  mixtures;  (2)  the  heav- 
ier oils,  which  do  not  burn  well  in  lamps,  but  are  excel- 
lent lubricators.  From  these  oils  is  obtained  by  chilling 
and  pressing  the  solid  paraffine,  which  is  used  for  candles, 
for  water-proofing  cloth,  etc.  (see  PARAFFINE);  (3)  the 
tarry  matter,  which  would  crust  the  wicks  of  the  lamps  ; 
(4)  the  coloring-matters;  (5)  the  compounds  which  cause 
the  offensive  odors  of  the  crude  oil. 

Refining,  as  usually  practised,  involves  three  successive 
operations:  (1)  fractional  distillation:  (2)  agitation  with 
sulphuric  acid;  (I!)  agitation  with  hydrate  of  soda  or  am- 
monia. A  few  refiners  improve  the  quality  of  their  re- 
fined oil  by  redistilling  it  after  the  treatment  with  acid 
and  alkali. 

Fractional  Distillation. — The  apparatus  employed  con- 
sists of  an  iron  still,  connected  with  a  coil  or  worm  of 
wrought-iron  pipe,  which  is  submerged  in  a  tank  of  water 
fur  the  purpose  of  cooling  it.  When  the  still  has  been  filled 
with  crude  oil  the  fire  is  lighted  beneath  it.  and  soon  the 
oil  begins  to  boil.  The  first  products  of  distillation  are 
gases;  at  ordinary  temperatures  they  pass  through  the 
coil  and  escape  without  being  condensed.  Soon  the  vapors 
begin  to  condense  in  the  worm,  and  a  stream  of  oil  trickles 
from  the  far  end  of  the  coil  into  the  receiving-tank.  The 
first  oils  obtained  have  a  gravity  of  about  95°  Baum6 ;  as 
the  distillation  proceeds  the  product  becomes  heavier,  90° 
B.,  85°  1!.,  80°  B.,  75°  B.,  70°  B.,  and  so  on.  In  most  establish- 
ments it  is  customary  to  run  the  product  into  one  tank  till 
the  gravity  reaches  65°  B.  to  59°  B. ;  the  product,  known 
;is  rnnl<>  u>tjifitli<i,  being  subsequently  separated  by  redis- 
tillation into  (1)  gasolene,  the  lightest,  condensed  in  worm 
by  cold  water,  used  in  "  air-gas  machines  "  and  gas  "  car- 
bonizers;"  (2)  naphtha,  for  oil-cloths,  cleaning,  etc.,  so- 
called  "  safety  oil,"  "  Danforth's  oil,"  "  American  safety 
gas,"  etc.,  for  adulterating  kerosene,  cleaning  oil-wells, 
etc. ;  (3)  benzine,  for  paints  and  varnishes.  By  cooling  the 
condensing-worm  with  ice  and  salt,  the  very  volatile  liquid 
"  rhigolene"  is  obtained,  which  is  used  as  an  anaesthetic. 
By  the  use  of  a  condensing-pump  a  still  more  volatile 
liquid,  "cyinogene,"  is  obtained,  which  has  been  used  in 
ice-machines.  When  the  stream  of  oil  runs  from  the  coil 
with  a  gravity  from  65°  to  59°  B.,  it  is  diverted  into  the 
&erose»e-tank,  and  continues  to  run  into  this  receiver  till 
the  gravity  reaches  about  38°  B.,  or  until  the  color  deepens 
to  a  yellow.  This  second  fraction  is  the  burning  oil  or 
kerosene,  and  is  subsequently  purified  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  alkali.  After  taking  off  the  burning  oil  the  stream  is 
directed  to  the  paraffine  oil  tanks,  and  continues  to  run 
there  till  nothing  remains  in  the  still  save  coke.  The  last 
products  have  a  gravity  of  about  25°  B.  This  oil  is  chilled 
to  crystallize  the  paraffine,  and  is  then  folded  in  cloths  and 
exposed  to  pressure  to  squeeze  out  the  oil.  The  solid  par- 
afHno  is  purified  by  repeatedly  melting  it  in  naphtha,  chill- 
ing, and  pressing :  the  oil  separated  from  it  is  purified  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  alkali,  and  used  for  lubricating  pur- 
poses. While  this  is  a  general  outline  of  the  process  of 
distillation,  it  should  be  remarked  that  refiners  differ  in 
the  details  of  the  operation. 

When  very  large  stills  are  employed,  of  a  capacity  of 
from  1000  to  3500  barrels,  the  distillation  is  not  continued 
till  coke  is  formed,  but  is  interrupted  when  there  remains 
in  the  still  a  thick  tarry  residuum  amounting  to  from  5  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  original  oil.  This  residuum  is  after- 
ward distilled  to  coke  in  smaller  stills.  By  slow  distilla- 
tion in  high  stills  the  heavier  oils  are  "  cracked "  into 
lighter  oils,  so  that  the  refiner  need  not  produce  any 
heavy  oil.  In  many  of  the  largest  establishments  only 
three  products  are  obtained  from  crude  oil:  (1)  crude 
naphtha,  (2)  burning  oil,  (3)  residuum.  The  burniny  oil 
is  deodorized  and  bleached  for  market  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  alkali ;  the  critic  naphtha  is  sold  for  from  3  to  5  cents 
per  gallon,  and  poured  down  the  oil-wells,  nominally  to 
rlean  them,  but  practically  to  be  sold  to  the  refiner  again 
in  the  crude  oil,  or  it  is  sold  to  be  redistilled  for  gasolene, 
refined  naphtha,  and  benzine.  The  well-owners  are  many 
of  them  dishonest  enough  to  pour  the  naphtha  into  the 
crude-oil  tank.  This  adulteration  averages  15  per  cent. 
The  residuum  is  sold  to  be  distilled  for  paraffine  and  lu- 
bricating oil,  or  it  is  cracked  in  high  stills,  and  the  prod- 
uct put  into  the  large  stills  with  the  crude  oil.  In  this 
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case    no    lubricating   oil   or   paraffine    is    manufactured. 
This   is   tile    pnatlM    :'t    I'levelalld   and    Pittlbnrg.      Some 
redistill    tbc   last   10  jier  cent.,  the  colored   portions  nf  the 
burning  oil,  with  the  crude  oil.      Some  place  the  crude  pc 
troleiim  in  largo  stills  and  blow  steam  through  it.  and  thus 
take  off  tho  crude  naphtha  before  the  nil  is  run  into  the 
fire-still.    Some  manufacturer-,  who  iiride  themselves  upon 
the  superior  quality  of  their  special  brands  of  nil,  fe| 
certain  portions  of  the  distillate  and  send  them  to  market 
as  nnn-u;i  The  ",,*y,o/  ,,,/"  i-  prnbably  the 

oil  which  runs  from  about  .VI  °  to  11°  I!.;  in  other  words,  th,. 
"heart"  of  the  burning  oil.  As  it  does  not  contain  the 
lighter  portions  of  tho  ordinary  oil,  its  flashing  point  is 
IL'J0  F.,  or  _.','  alm\c  tin-  -tandard  of  safety,  although  its 
average  gravity  is  4U°  B.  The  "mineral  sperm"  and 
"neutral  lubricating  nil. "made  by  the  Downer  Kerosene 
Oil  C'o.  under  the  patents  of  .Inslma  Merrill,  are  am  ,nir 
the  must  remarkable  products  ot'  petroleum.  The  "min- 
eral sperm  "  is  a  heavv  nil.  which  jirnbablv  runs  be! 
40°  U.  and  ::•.'  '  I1,.,  averaging  M°  1'-..  sp.  gr.  o.M7.  Tin- 
is  so  heavy  (it  boils  ,r  »od  requires  so  high  a 
temperature  to  volatilize  it.  that  it  does  not  evolve  an  in- 
flammable vapor  below  262°  F.  nor  take  fire  below  300° 
F.  Practically,  it  is  as  sale  as  whale  nil.  "  The  neutral 
heavy  lubricating  nil"  is  made  from  the  heavy  paratnne 
nil  which  is  distilled  off  last,  alter  the  burning  oil.  Owing 
to  the  cracking  which  takes  place  during  the  distillation 
tho  crude  distillate  cnntains  a  lar_re  percentage  of  light 
offensive  oils,  which  arc  ton  thin  for  lubricators.  These 
cannot  be  Mpanted  by  ordinary  -list  illation  without 
prnliiring  a  new  ({iiantity  by  cracking  the  heavier  oils. 
.Merrill  found  that  by  placing  the  crude  distillate  in  a 
still,  heating  it  to  near  boiling,  and  blowing  superheated 
sdram  through  it,  be  could  remove  all  the  light  offensive 
oils  without  cracking,  and  leave  in  the  still  a  neutral, 
odorless  heavy  oil  from  26°  to  29°  Baumc,  or  sp.  gr.  0.883, 
with  a  boiling-point  of  575°  F.  Many  hundred  thousand 
gallons  of  this  neutral  heavy  hydrocarbon  oil,  which  has 
frequently  perplexed  the  most  expert  judges  and  dealers 
in  nils,  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Merrill.  It  is  almost  odor- 
ud  tasteless,  and  cannot  be  easily  distinguished  when 
mixed  with  one-fifth  part  of  its  volume  of  the  best  bleached 
animal,  sperm,  or  other  fat  oil.  No  bettor  estimate  of  its 
valuable  qualities  can  be  given  than  tho  statement  that  in 
the  year  1871,  50.000  gallons  of  this  oil  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land alone,  where  it  was  used  for  lubricating  spindles,  oil- 
ing wool,  and  other  purposes. 

Tfi-iitiiii-iit  iriili  . I cW. — After  the  oil  has  been  fractioned 
it  is  subjected  to  tho  action  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  a 
little  color,  but  more  particularly  to  tweeten  it — i.  e.  to  re- 
move the  disagreeable  odor  which  it  still  retains.  About  2 
per  cent.,  by  measure,  of  acid,  is  poured  into  the  oil,  the. 
mixture  is  thoroughly  agitated,  and  on  standing  a  dark, 
tarry  sediment  separates;  this  is  removed,  and  the  clear 
oil  is  then  agitated  with  water,  then  with  alkali,  either 
caustic  soda  or  ammonia.  This  neutralizes  the  last  traces 
of  acid,  and,  after  removal  by  water,  leaves  the  oil  "  sweet." 
Some  of  the  more  careful  refiners  then  subject  it  to  a  some- 
what elevated  temperature  to  expel  a  small  percentage  of 
naphtha  or  benzine  which  it  still  contains,  while  a  few  sub- 
ject it  to  redistillation. 

Tho  following  table  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  frac- 
tional distillation  and  its  various  products : 

Product!  of  the  Ditttl/ation  of  Crude  Petroleum. 


Limit*  or 

gravlir, 
Han  m  6. 

Average 

frniilj, 

MOM, 

Sp.  p. 

Rolling- 

1  nii,t. 

1.  <  litres,  uncondensed.... 

32°  F 

•• 

101)0  to  95° 

65° 

6.  Naphtha  (refined)  

73° 

.700 

175° 

7.  Kcrnsi'tic,  l.urni 

-;.  Lubricating  oil  (com'n) 
9.  Paraffine  

r,n    to:;-,  i 

46° 
80° 

'am 

.885 

310° 
425° 

Special  Products,  Downer 
Kerosene  Oil  Cb. 
10  C   naphtha  

70° 

70« 

1W 

11.  B,  naphtha  

B7° 

.724 

220° 

12.  A,  naphtha  

<tf° 

:.;  ' 

.742 

847 

Ha" 

425° 

29° 

883 

575° 

Prof.  Henry  Morton  has  discovered  a  very  interesting  solid 
hydrocarbon,  thnllrne,  in  the  last  distillate  of  petroleum, 
which  is  a  product  of  destructive  distillation.  It  is  prob- 
ably ('ullio.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  fluorescing 
bodies  known. 

77,,    r,,/./  ,,/'  Wffrmit  />iWi,^».— The  yield  of  the  dif- 
ferent products  from  crude   petroleum  varies  greatly   in 


different  refineries.  Tho  following  is  a  fair  average  for 
Pennsylvania  oil  of  about  -16°  II. : 

.  in- U 

Refined  naphtha 10 

Benzine 4 

K"tineil  petroleum  nr  kerosene 55 

Lubricating  oil 17J 

I'aratlino 2 

Loss,  gas,  and  coke 10 

100 

By  cracking,  the  same  oil  could  be  made  to  yield — 

Crude  n:i phi  ha 20 

HurniiiK'  oil r,,-, 

Coke  and  loss 14 

100 

The  following  i.s  the  usual  yield  from  (be  distillation  of 

residuum  in  small   stills  lor  lubricating  nil  nnd  paraffine; 

30  barrels  yield — 

1.  Light  oil  for  gas,  8.',°  R,    2bbls B.SO  per  MBt 

•1.   I  irst  run,  59°  B.,    8    "      2fi  .ID 

uid  run,  X>°  H.,  12    "      40 

4.  Coke  and  gases -j;  " 

22  bbls.  100  per  cent. 

Tho  first  anil   second  runs  are  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol 
and  soda,  chilled   and  pressed  to  separate  the  paratline. 
The  heavy  petroleum  nf  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  varying 
from  :!i!°  li.  to  L'7°  B.,  is  stored  in  tanks  to  settle  01.1 
gritty  impurities,  and  then  used  directly  as  a  lubricator,  or 
is  mixed  with  animal  or  vegetable  oils.     Sometimes  it  is 
filtered  over  charcoal  to  remove  color.     The  same  is  true 
of  the  Tidioute  oil,  though  some  of  it  is  mixed  with 
siduiim  "  and  "  still  bottoms,"  and  fractioned  into  lubrica- 
ting oil,  etc. 

'/'/,.  kfnnfnc  or  burning  oil  is  the  most  important  prod- 
uct of  petroleum.  It  is  a  mixture  of  many  hydrocarbons. 
It  has  too  consistency  of  the  essential  oils,  a  burning  tn  -te, 
and  aromatic  odor.  When  properly  refined  it  is  nearly 
colorless  by  transmitted  light,  and  slightly  fluorescent  by 
reflected  light.  Its  density  should  be  about  43°  H.,  or 
0.810.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  should  extinguish  a 
match  as  readily  as  water.  When  heated  it  should  not 
evolve  an  inflammable  vapor  below  110°,  or,  better,  120°  F., 
and  should  not  take  fire  below  125°  to  140°  F.  As  the  tem- 
perature in  a  burning  lamp  rarely  exceeds  100°  F.,  such  nn 
oil  would  be  safe.  It  would  produce  no  vapors  to  mix 
with  the  air  in  the  lamp  and  make  an  explosive  mixture; 
and  if  the  lamp  should  be  overturned  or  broken,  the  oil 
would  not  take  fire. 

ll'Ay  most  of  the  JCrrotenc  in  the  Market  i«  wllto/e. — 
The  crude  naphtha  sells  at  from  2  to  5  cents  per  gallon, 
while  the  refined  petroleum  or  kerosene  sells  for  20  to  25 
cents.  As  great  competition  exists  among  the  refiners, 
there  is  a  strong  inducement  to  turn  the  heavier  portions 
of  the  naphtha  into  the  kerosene-tank,  so  as  to  get  for  it 
the  price  of  kerosene.  They  change  the  direction  of  the 
stream  from  the  coil  of  the  still  when  it  reaches  65°  to  63° 
B.,  instead  of  waiting  till  it  reaches  58°.  Thus  the  inflam- 
mable volatile  naphtha  or  benzine  is  allowed  to  run  into 
the  kerosene,  rendering  the  whole  highly  dangerous.  Dr. 
D.  B.  White,  president  of  the  board  of  health  of  New 
Orleans,  found  that,  experimenting  on  an  oil  which  flashed 
at  113°  F.,  an  addition  of 

1  per  cent,  of  naphtha  caused  It  to  flash  tit  103°  F. 
211    .,  ..  „  ..          ..       a.,o 

5       "  '•  «  "          "       83° 

10       "  "  "  "       S'J3 

20        "  "  "  "  "        40° 

After  the  addition  of  20  percent,  of  naphtha  the  oil  burned 
at  50°  F.  It  is,  therefore,  the  cupidity  of  the  refiner  that 
leads  him  to  run  as  much  benzine  as  possible  into  the 
kerosene,  regardless  of  the  frightful  consequences  which 
result  from  tho  frequent  explosions.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  specific  gravity  of  tho  oil  can  be  considered 
a  safe  index  of  its  quality ;  on  the  contrary,  the  specific 
gravity  gives  very  little  idea  of  the  quality,  for  while 
naphtha  tends  to  render  the  oil  lighter,  the  average  grav- 
ity nf  good  oil  is  maintained  by  the  heavier  oils  present. 
A  poor,  dangerous  oil  may  be  heavier  than  a  safe  oil. 
The  astrnl  oi7  illustrates  this  fact;  while  it  does  not  flash 
below  125°  F.,  its  gravity  is  49°  B.  Ordinary  kerosene 
flashes  at  86°  F.,  but  has  a  gravity  of  47°  B. 

Tentinif  keroiene  is  a  very  simple  operation.  It  is  merely 
aining  the  temperature  at  which  the  oil  evolves  an 
inflammable  vapor,  the  "flashing-point,"  and  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  oil  takes  lire,  the  "burning-point."' 
Although  the  operation  is  simple,  results  may  yet  in  igno- 
rant ha  c  20°  or  30°  from  the  truth,  while  in  skil- 
ful hands  4°  or  5°  will  cover  the  most  divergent  results.  ( 1 ) 
A  suitable  apparatus  is  required,  consisting  of  a  cup  to 
hold  the  oil.  -orrminded  by  a  vessel  of  water,  which,  is 
heated  by  a  small  spirit-lamp:  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer 
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is  immersed  in  the  oil.     The  tester  FIG.  2. 

legalized  in  the  schedule  of  the 
English  Petroleum  act  (Fig.  4)  is 
a  very  good  one.  The  open  tester 
of  Tagliabue  (Fig.  3)  is  a  very 
good  instrument,  but  should  be 
protected  from  currents  of  air, 
when  in  use,  by  a  screen.  The 
closed  tester,  or  "  pyrometer  "  (Fig. 
2),  I  consider  very  unreliable,  at 
least  for  determining  the  burning- 
point,  as  the  mass  of  metal  (brass) 
over  the  oil  is  very  liable  to  become 
heated  by  the  burning  vapor  after 
the  flashing-point  has  been  reach- 
ed. (2)  The  oil  should  be  heated 
very  slowly ;  the  temperature 
should  not  rise  faster  than  2°  per 
minute.  Whenever  the  test  ia  to 
be  used  in  a  prosecution  against 
the  dealer,  it  should  be  duplicated 
with  special  care.  The  length  of 
time  occupied  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  size  of  the  tlame  beneath 
the  tester.  (3)  The  thermometer 
should  not  descend  far  below  the 
surface  of  the  oil ;  if  the  bulb  is 
well  covered  it  is  sufficient.  There 
is  often  a  difference  of  a  number 
of  degrees  in  the  temperature  of 
the  oil  at  different  depths;  it  is 
well,  therefore,  to  stir  the  oil  be- 
fore applying  the  flame.  (4)  Care 
should  be  taken,  in  making  the 
test,  to  use  a  very  small  flame  for 
trying  the  oil.  I  have  used,  with 
entire  satisfaction,  a  minute  gas- 
flame,  burning  from  a  glass  tube  Tagliahur's  closed  Tester, 
drawn  to  a  line  point;  this  is  at-  or  "Pyrometer." 
tached  to  a  burner  by  a  flexible  rubber  tube.  This  flame 


should  not  be  thrust  against 
the  surface  of  the  oil  in  mak- 
ing the  flashing-test,  as  it 
might,  by  heating  the  oil, 
cause  it  to  flash  a  number  of 
degrees  bolow  the  temper- 
ature recorded.  It  should 
merely  be  flitted  quickly 
across  the  surface  after  not- 
ing the  thermometer. 

The  Standard  of  Quality. — 
There  are  two  distinct  tests 
for  oil — (1)  the  flashing  test, 
(2)  the  burning  test,  which  are 
often  confounded,  and  when 
the  law  or  ordinance  specifies 
tttf  fire  tent,  there  is  a  doubt 
as  to  which  of  the  two  tests 
is  intended.  The  flashing  tent 
determines  the  flashing-point 
of  the  oil,  or  the  lowest  tem- 
perature at  which  it  gives 
off  an  inflammable  vapor. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant test,  as  it  is  the  in- 
flammable vapor,  evolved  at 
atmospheric  temperatures, 
that  causes  most  of  the  ac- 
cidents. Moreover,  an  oil 
which  has  a  high  flashing 
test  is  sure  to  have  a  high 
burning  test,  while  the  re- 
verse is  not  true.  The  linni- 
iny  tent  fixes  the  burning- 
point  of  the  oil,  or  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  it  takes 
tire.  The  burning-point  of 
an  oil  is  from  10°  to  50°  F. 
higher  than  the  flashing- 
point.  The  two  points  are 
quite  independent  of  each 
other;  the  flashing-point  de- 
ponds  upon  the  amount  of 
the  most  volatile  constitu- 
ents present — naphtha,  etc. 
— while  the  burning-point 
depends  upon  the  general 
character  of  the  whole  oil. 
One  per  cent,  of  naphtha 
will  lower  the  flashing-point 
of  an  oil  1U°  without  mate- 
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Tagliabue's  Open  Tester. 


rially  affecting  the  burning  test.  The  burning  test  does  not 
determine  the  real  safety  of  the  oil — that  is,  the  absence  of 
naphtha.  The  standard  which  has  been  generally  adopted 
as  a  safe  one  fixes  the  flashing-point  at  100°  F.  or  higher,  and 
the  burning-point  at  110°  or  higher.  In  the  English  act 
and  some  of  the  more  recent  laws  of  the  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  the  burning  test  has  been  very  judiciously 
omitted,  as  two  distinct  tests  are  often  confusing,  and 
moreover,  the  burning  test  or  point  is  not  an  index  of 
the  safety  of  the  oil.  More  than  half  of  all  the  samples 
Fio.  4. 


English  Standard  Tester. 

of  oil  which  have  been  tested  by  the  writer  did  not 
take  fire  below  110°  F.,  consequently  they  were  safe  ac- 
cording to  the  burning  test,  but  only  28  of  736  samples 
were  really  safe,  all  the  rest  evolving  inflammable  vapors 
below  100°  F.  The  /ashing  test  should  therefore  be  the 
only  test  mentioned  in  laws  framed  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
dangerous  oils. 

What  flashing-point  should  be  selected  as  a  standard  of 
safety  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion.  The  higher  the  flashing-point  the  safer  the  oil. 
Animal  and  vegetable  oils  do  not  flash  below  500°  to  600° 
F.,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  explosion  or  any 
burning  accident  with  a  lamp  or  can  filled  with  them. 
The  flashing-point  should  be  somewhat  higher  than  the 
highest  temperature  the  oil  ever  reaches  in  the  lamps  or 
cans.  Our  highest  summer  temperature  does  not  far  ex- 
ceed 90°  F.,  though  a  can  of  oil  placed  in  the  sun  or  near 
a  fire  might  become  much  hotter.  The  point  of  100°  F. 
does  not  seem  to  be  high  enough  to  secure  immunity  from 
danger,  though  it  may  be  said  very  few,  if  any,  accidents 
occur  with  oil  which  does  not  flash  below  this  temperature. 
In  some  of  the  laws  110°  is  fixed  as  the  flashing-point,  and 
in  one  of  them  120°  F.  With  a  desire  to  throw  some  light 
on  this  question,  an  investigation  was  made  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  oil  in  burning  lamps.  (See  Am.  Chemist,  Aug., 
1872,  p.  4,3,  for  results  in  detail.)  By  these  results  it  ap- 
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peats   ih:il  the  temperature  of  the  nil  in  lamps  otfn  ri-c- 
niuch  a  lion-  Inn"  I-'.,  thus  reaching  a  temperature  at  which 

oil     trlii'll    "'  ,/,/"<fl'/</-     »'•</."/•    l,'/:.u-     I'llt®    /'. 

w..nl. I    he    dangerous.       It    is    apparent  that    10(1°  F.  is    tnu 

|..w  it  -tanilar.l  tor  safety  :  I  JO"  1'.  would  not  be  too  high  a 
I  .ml.  and  its  adoption  would  add  but  a  few  cents  per 
gallon  to  tin-  cost  of  tin-  oil. 

\dvantagti  ../'  Ptlroltmn,     The  great  kdrantMM  of  pe- 
troleum, which  h'.l  to  M  -iiddi-n  a  i-i",  ppliitippn  in  tin-  sy-tcm 
•ilii-i:il  illumination  all  over  the  wurl.l.  causing  the  ohl 
lamps  dc-igncpl  for  whale,  sperm,  and  \egeiahle  oils  and 

for  eamphcne  to  be  thrown  aside  and  to  I,,-  rcpl •.!  Ipy  tin- 
new  lamp.-,  are  ll heapnc   •'  of  (hi-  oil,  the  lirilliancy  of 

the   li_'ht.  iiinl  tin-  freedom  "I'  the  tl:ime  from    smoke.      Al- 

lir-t  oil  was  struck  in  I'ol.  Drake's  well  on  nil 

.-.-ntly  as  An-,'.  I!".  Ix.'p'.i,  or  only  »evcntcen 

ago,  tin-  avp-ra^e  >l<til>/  production   in  the  U.S.  has  now 

.1  MIC  enoniions  amount  of  -•'. 000  barrels  of  42  gal- 

.  aeh.     Tin-  w.-lls  on  i  ill  ( 'n-i-k  nnw  run  more  oil  in  a 

f  xini_rht  than  u:i-  captured  per  iiniiiini  by  the  entire  fleet 

of  Him  \es.-i-ls  which  .-Miled  from  Nantuckct.  New  Bedford, 

Stnuingtpiii.  New   London,  and  1'rovidenee  in  the  palmiest 

i  hi!  whale  fishery. 

Thf  !•:<•', it*, ,,,,i  ,,/'  Krr<i*'-nr. — The  following  results  show 
the  wonderful  cheapness  of  the  light  from  kerosene  oil. 
Tiny  were  calculated  when  the  oil  was  much  higher  in  price 
.it  pn-i-nt.  The  standard  of  comparison  is  a  sperm 
He  which  burns  2  grains  per  minute,  or  IL'O  grains  per 
hour.  (For  details  of  Ihc  experiment-  see  Ant.  l'!i-/ui*r, 
in.  20.)  It  was  found  that  in  lamps  of  the  sizes  generally 
n.-eil  tlie  illuminating  power  of  the  kerosene  dome  is  equal 
In  from  s  to  '.I  sperm  candles  with  the  Hut.  wick,  to  from  11 
to  l.'i  candles  with  the  round  wick,  and  to  from  9  to  17  with 
tin-  "dual"  burner,  and  that  a  gallon  of  oil  lasts  from  59 
to  109  hours  in  such  lamps,  and  L'ives  an  amount  of  light 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  afforded  by  from  14J  to  20 
pounds  of  sperm  ean-ll.  .  The  heavy  mineral  sperm  oil 
adds  to  the  advantage  of  a  degree  of  safety  almost  equal — 
in  fact,  practically  equal — to  whale  oil,  that  of  giving  an 
amount  of  light  equal  to  from  18  to  21  j  pounds  of  sperm 
caii'ile-p.  The  ordinary  gas-burner,  burning  5  feet  of  gas 
per  hour,  gives,  if  the  gas  is  of  good  quality,  a  light  equal 
to  from  Hi  to  IS  candles. 

One  thousand  feet  of  IG-candle  gas,  costing  $3,  is  equiv- 
alent to 

'ins  common  kerosene,  flashing  at  80°  F.,  costing,  at 

tO.97 

3.1-")  gallons  .slan.lar.l  kerosene,  Hashing  at  115°  F.,  costing, 

at  -I!)    Is.  per  gallon 1.26 

.'1.J7  gallons  astral  oil,  flashing  at  125°  F.,  costing, at  50  cts. 

INT  gallon .". 1.64 

2.S7  gallipns  mineral  sperm,  flashing  at  262°  F.,  costing,  at 
75  cts.  per  gallon 2.15 

The  average  cost  per  hour  of  light  equal  to  eight  sperm 
candles  >i — 

From  :!c-.  at  42  cts.  per  pound 5,%  cts. 

•I  13  per   I feet 

.Mineral  sperm  oil,  in  German  student  lamp,  at 

75  cts.  per  gallon 

Mineral  sperm  oil,  in  Merrill's  lamp,  at  75  cts. 

per  gallon 

Mineral  sperm  oil,  in  dual-wick  lamp  $  in 
"  "  "      |  in 

Astral  oil,  flat-wick  lamp,  at  50  cts.  per  gallon... 
Astral  oil,  German  student  lamp,  at  50  cts.  per 

gallon 

Astral  oil  in  Merrill's  lamp,  at  50  cts.  per  gallon 
Standard  kerosene,  in  flat-wick  lamp,  at  40  cts. 

per  gallon 

Standard  kerosene,  in  Gorman  student  lamp,  at 

40  cts.  per  gallon 

Stan  lard  kerosene,  in  dual-wick  lamp,  ft  in.... 
«  u  it       I  jn 

Standard  kerosene,  in  Merrill's  lamp,  at  40  cts. 

per  gallon 

ComniPin  kerosene,  unsafe,  in  flat-wick  lamp,  at 

30  cts.  per  gallon 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  economy,  brilliancy, 
"lincss,  and  absence  of  smoke,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  kerosene  never  freezes  and  never  becomes  rancid. 
The  only  real  objection — Inn.  nevertheless,  a  most  serious 
objection — rui-ed  against  kcro.-cno  is  the  danger  arising 
f.-oiii  its  inflammability  and  the  combustible  vapors  which 

are  evolved   at    ordinary  temperatures  by  st  of  the  oils 

in  common  use.  The  oils  used  in  the  experiments  above 
narrated  dn  not  belong  to  this  ela-s :  they  are  perfectly 
safe,  and  every  refiner  has  it  in  his  power  to  mann- 
ire  a  safe  oil  at  an  expense  of  not  over  3  to  5 
cents  per  gallon  more  than  it  costs  him  to  make  the 
dan-emus  oil  now  generally  sold.  It  is  moreover  shown 
in  the  last  table  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  same 


amount  of  light  when  obtained  from  safe  or  unsafe  oils, 
burned  in  Hat  wick  lamps,  between  ••  standard  kernel, c," 

which  Ha.-he-  at  1  l.i°  F.  and  is  sale,  and  eoint i  oil.  which 

II  a -he-  at  -i1,"  F.  the  a  i  erage  of  the  unsafe  oil;,  sold  in  .New 
York  !,  is  only  ifioths  of  a  cent  per  hour,  or  1  cent  for  10 

<  'ertainly,  an  illuminating  material  which   : 

in  a  cheap  lamp,  an  amount  of  h-ht  e<|iial  (PI  that  of  eight 

sperm  candles  at  a  cost  of  one-third  of  a  cent  an  hour  is 

an   ine-timaljle  IIPPOII  to  the  world.      It   adds  several   hours 

to  the  day,  and  enaMe-  the  workinglnan  to  <le\  otc  tin-  I  "Tig 

iiT'tiithe  impriiv  i-nient  of  hi  -   niiii'l  by  reading:   or 

I    the   labors    of  the    day  inn-t    he    |irM|.,n.^cil    into    tin- 

night,    it    saves   tl \es    from    the   inet  iliible    ruin    which 

would  follow  the  11-1-  of  insufficient  light.  The  sanitary 
advantages  of  a  clear,  smnkclc^  light  are  ine-tii 

X:'/Ji'/t'i   nit*/    i:.,,.un    vttder    /. 

have  been  patented  nnd  \p  n-l,  i  ha\p-  sold  rights  through- 
out the  country  for  patented  and  seciet  ]  n  ren- 
d'i  ing  gasolene,  naphtha,  and  hen/im  non  e.\|ilo-i\  e.  Thus 

treated,  thi-M-  e.\|ilo-i\|.  oil-,  jn    t   a-   e\plo-ite   I 

treatment,  are  sold  throughout  the  country  under  trmle 
names,  such  as  "liijuid  ga>,"  "anrora  oil."  "safety  gas," 
"  petroline."  "  iniroliiie."  ••  hlaek  diamond."  "  .-ejitoline,'' 
"  anchor  oil,"  "  .sunliirht  non-e.\plo>i\  i-  Inn  n in L:  II n id."  '  '  '. 
These  proc,.-ses  are  not  only  totally  incll'cclii  e,  but  they 
are  ridiculous;  roots,  gums,  burks.  and  salt.-  an-  turned  in- 
discriminately into  the  lien/.ine.  to  leave  it  just  as  explo- 
sive as  before.  In  the  patent-office  report  for  1866  are 
fourteen  such  patents  for  "  burning  fluids,"  a  few  of  which 
are  quoted  by  way  of  illustration :  No.  57,095.  Gasolene, 
40  gallons;  gum  olibanum,  1  pound;  casearilla  bark,  I 
pound;  lichen,  J  pound.  Ifo.  67,390.  White-oak  bark,  2 
pounds:  alkanct  root,  2  pounds;  salt,  2  pounds;  alcohol, 

1  pint;  cyanide  of  potassium,  1  ounce;  to  be  added  to  3 
gallons  naphtha  to  make  it  non-explosive.    No.  57,749. 
.Naphtha,  40  gallons;  carbonate  of  soda,  3  pounds;  alum, 

2  pounds ;    hydrate  of  lime,  2  pounds ;    slippery  elm,  2 
pounds ;    gum    camphor,    J   pound ;    oil    of    sassafras,  4 
ounces;  essence  of  tar,  1  ounce.    No.  58,180.  Naphtha,  40 
gallons ;  potatoes,  50  pounds ;  lime,  4  pounds  ;  sal  soda,  4 
pounds  ;  curcuma,  3  pounds.    No  wonder  we  have  kerosene 
accidents,  with  agents  scattered  through  the  country  selling 
county  rights  and   teaching  retail  dealers  how  to  make 
these  murderous  "non-explosive"  oils.     The  experiments 
these  venders  make  to  deceive  their  dupes  are  very  con- 
vincing.    None  of  the  petroleum  products  are  explosive 
per  te,  nor  are  their  vapors  explosive  under  all  circum- 
stances when  mixed  with  air.     A  certain  ratio  of  air  to 
vapor  is  necessary  to  make  an  explosive  mixture.     That 
this  is  true  is  proved  by  the  air-gas  machines,  which  are 
simply  contrivances  designed  to  saturate  air  with  gasolene 
or  benzine  vapor,  when   it  burns  like  ordinary  coal-gas. 
Equal  volumes  of  vapor  and  air  will  not  explode;  3  parts 
of  air  and  1  of  vapor  give  a  vigorous  puff  when  ignited  in 
a  vessel ;  5  volumes  of  air  to  1  of  vapor  give  a  loud  report. 
The  maximum  degree  of  violence  results  from  the  explo- 
sion of  8  or  9  parts  of  air  mixed  with  1  of  vapor.     It  re- 
quires considerable  skill  to  make  at  will  an  explosive  mix- 
ture with  air  and  naphtha,  and  it  is  consequently  very  easy 
for  the  vender  not  to  make  one.     In  most  cases  the  propor- 
tion of  vapor  is  too  great,  and  on  bringing  a  flame  in  con- 
tact with  the  mixture  it  burns  quietly.     The  vender,  to 
make  his  oil  appear  non-explosive,  unscrews  the  wick-tube 
and  applies  a  match,  when  the  vapor  in  the  lamp  quietly 
takes  fire  and  burns  without  explosion.    Or  he  pours  some 
of  the  "  safety  oil  "  into  a  saucer  and  lights  it.     There  is 
no  explosion,  and  ignorant  persons,  biassed  by  the  saving 
of  a  few  cents  per  gallon,  purchase  the  most  dangerous  oils 
in  the  market.    It  i*  tint  pnmible  to  make  gatolene,  najjliilm, 
or  benzine  tafe  by  any  nilililiim  I/ml  c<in  lie  iiuiilr  to  it.     A'ir 
it  any  oil  tafe  that  can  le  let  on  fire  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
atttre  of  the  air. 

Special  lamps,  some  of  them  of  very  elegant  design,  have 
been  introduced  for  burning  the  liquid  gas  (naphtha).  They 
are  all  provided  with  a  reservoir  for  the  dangerous  fluid, 
and  a  burner  by  which  it  is  vaporized  and  burns  like  gas. 
The  cuts  represent  some  of  these  dangerous  contrivances. 
The  apathy  of  the  public  in  regard  to  this  matter  is 
beyond  comprehension.  These  facts  are  well  known  in 
almost  every  community,  and  yet,  although  it  is  now 
twenty  years  since  this  class  of  oils  came  into  general  use, 
we  have  as  yet  no  adequate  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  life  or  property.  Nothing  but  the  most  stringent  laws, 
making  it  a  State-prison  offence  to  mix  naphtha  and  illu- 
minating oil,  or  to  sell  any  product  of  petroleum  as  an 
illuminating  oil  or  fluid  to  be  used  in  lamps,  or  to  be 
burned  except  in  air-gas  machines,  that  will  evolve  an  in- 
flammable vapor  below  100°  F.,  or  better,  120°  F.,  will  be 
effectual  in  remedying  the  evil.  In  case  of  an  accident 
from  the  sale  of  oil  below  the  standard,  the  seller  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  all  damage  to  property,  and  if  a  life  is 
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sacrificed  should  be  punished  for  manslaughter, 
bo  made  extremely  hazardous  to  sell  such  oils. 

Fir,.  6. 


It  should 


"Vapor"  and  other  Naphtha  Stoves  are  contrivances  for 
burning  the  cheap  naphtha  for  warming  and  cooking.  The 
naphtha,  sold  under  various  names  for  the  purpose,  flows 

Fia.  7. 


The  Vapor  Stove. 

from  a,  reservoir  at  one  side  to  the  burner.  These  stoves 
are  extremely  dangerous,  and  often  give  rise  to  explosions 
and  conflagrations.  Several  serious  accidents,  involving 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property,  have  already  oc- 
curred with  them  in  New  York. 

The  So-called  Safety  Lumps. — An  indefinite  number  of 
safety  lamps  have  been  patented  with  a  view  to  make 
it  possible  to  burn  the  explosive,  inflammable  naphthas 


without  danger.     No   matter   how   well    they  realize   the 

idea  of  protecting  the  oil  they  contain  from   explosion, 

they  are  treacherous  friends.     They  allay  one's  fears  of 

FIG.  8. 


explosive  oils,  and  tho  accident,  which  is  always  much 
more  likely  to  occur  outside  than  within  the  lamp,  is 
just  as  likely  to  take  place.  The  lamp  is  dropped  and 
broken  ;  it  is  filled  while  burning;  the  servant  neglects  to 
screw  in  the  wick-tube;  the  oil-can  is  upset  or  left  un- 
corked, or  the  servant  uses  the  oil  to  kindle  the  fire.  In 
some  way  fire  gets  to  the  vapor  of  oil  and  an  explosion 
occurs.  Even  when  the  "  safety  lamp  "  has  an  ally  in  the 
form  of  a  "  safety  can/'  it  fails  to  make  naphtha  safe.  It 
is  an  axiom  that  no  lamp  is  «afe  with  duiifjeroits  oil,  and 
every  lamp  ie  safe  with  safe  oil. 

Petroleum  as  Fuel. — Numerous  efforts  have  been  made 
to  employ  petroleum  and  the  crude  oils  from  coal,  shale, 
etc.  as  fuel.  The  heating  power  of  these  oils  is  two  or 
three  times  that  of  coal,  and  furnaces  have  been  invented 
in  which  they  can  be  readily  and  completely  consumed 
under  steam-boilers.  But  the  practical  difficulty  is,  after 
all,  the  cost  of  the  petroleum.  A  gallon  of  petroleum 
weighs  about  7  pounds,  a  barrel  of  42  gallons  29-1  pnumls, 
or  7  A  barrels  make  a  ton  of  2240  pounds.  At  the  wells,  at 
si  .10  per  barrel,  the  oil  costs  $10.50  per  ton,  and  if  we  add 
SL'.JU  per  barrel  for  transportation,  we  have  $18.75,  which 
makes  the  total  cost  of  a  ton  of  petroleum  $29.25,  at  which 
it  cannot  compete  with  coal.  (See  I'etroleinn  reruns  Caul, 
report  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Fisher  (New  York,  1864);  Petroleum 
au</  Xhale  Oil,  Report  of  Experiments  at  Woolwich  (House 
of  Commons,  Aug.  10,  1866);  Hydrocarbons  as  Furl,  Ad- 
dress of  Francis  11.  Thomson,  Phil,  Soc.  Glasgow  (Nov.  6, 
1867) ;  On  Liquid  Fuel,  I3enj.  H.  Paul,  Ph.  D.,  J.  ,S'oo.  Arts 
(Apr.  17,  1868);  Papers  by  If.  Sainte-Claire  JJeville, 
Comptes  Jieitdns  (1871);  The  Efnnes  System  of  Furnace- 
tforkinfj  with  Petroleum,  Am.  Chem.  (Sept.,  1875,  94).) 

Statistics. — The  following  figures  have  been  selected 
from  the  report  of  the  second  geological  survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania nnd  the  circulars  of  Tetcns  &  Bcling  and  Boling. 
Niemeyer  &  Wessels  of  New  York,  and  of  G.  11.  Babbitt  of 
Petrolia,  Pa. : 


PETROLEUM  C.AS. 


/'.  ai 
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The  Export  for  1874  <""<  1875. 

i-Ti.  ]-;:,. 

Crude  oil,  barrels  (42  gals.) 

llctiimloil  "         "          3,4tW,128    3,51:' 

I    i.    .iicatillgoU"  

itba                                199,000  2 

mum            "                     47,315 

Kciincd  ..il,  .MM* (10  gals.) 2,73s,.-,:t-.  2,021,. -.117 

Naphtha           -           ••         l,;Vwi  19,100 

Equivalent  of  above  in  crude  oil,  barrels,  4,903,970  5,200,000 

As  nearly  all  the  oil  exported  is  refined  in  this  country,  we 
may  add  $2  per  barrel  for  refining,  and  also  $2.50  per  bar- 
rel for  transportation  to  the  seaboard,  when  we  shall  have — 

For  1S75.  Tot»l  to  end  or  1875. 

Oil  at  wells SG,292,IKK)        8120,212,147 

Cost  of  refining 10,400,000  75,381,942 

Cost  of  transportation 12..Too,qoo          94,227,427 

Total 829,192,000        8289,851,516 

The  wells  drilled  in  Pennsylvania  to  end  of  1868  were 
.r>.M!n.  yielding  27,700,00(1  barrels  of  oil,  the  average  being 
4600  barrels  per  well :  at  the  average  price  of  $4.06  per 
barrel,  yielding  $18,700  per  well.  From  1869  to  1874, 
inclusive,  4<J39  wells  were  drilled,  yielding  42,000,000  bar- 
rels of  oil,  or  8400  barrels  per  well,  which  at  $2.90  per 
barrel,  the  average  price,  has  been  824,500.  Of  the  entire 
lii.l'.l'.l  wells  drilled  to  the  end  of  1874  (in  oil-producing 
territory  only),  3250  wore  pumping  at  the  beginning  of 
The  daily  yield  during  Nov.,  1875,  was  in — 

Butler  and  A  rmstronj?  counties 15,017  barrels. 

Clarion  district 4.890      " 

Upper  oil-country 3,350      " 

Bradford  district 195      " 

Total 23,452  barrels. 

No  data  are  at  hand  for  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Canada,  etc., 
but  the  amount  is  comparatively  small. 

Literature. — Naphtha  in  Ana  (Am.  J.  Sci.,  1839,  xxxvii. 

'.'•Ml ;  lti/>'irt  <m  the  Nature  and  Products  uf  I>!»tillnti,Hi  ,,f 
Pent,  by  the  director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry 
(London,  1851);  Anphalteset  Nttphtet,  par  Isidore  Huguenet 
(2d  ed.,  Paris,  IS.)!!) :  /.v,,,,rf  on  the  Rock  Oil  or  Petroleum 
from  Venanno  Co..  Pa.,  B.  Silliraan,  Jr.  (1855;  reprinted 
in  Am.  Chemitt,  July,  1871,  i.  18);  Petroleum,  Grcville 
Williams  (Phil.  Tram.,  1857);  Hamlbnch  tier  Photoyen 
ii.  Paraffin  FaMtation,  Ullenhuth  (Quedlinburg,  1858); 
1)1,-  tnx-kne  Dint  Hint  ion,  etc.,  Mueller  (Leipzig,  1858);  The 
li.n-k  Oih  of  Ohio,  J.  S.  Newberry  (Ohio  Ay.  Rep.,  1859); 
The  M'liiiif'iK'furi'  <>t'  /'!tnf,,,f,'ni,'  nr  Ili/itrocarbon  Oih,  etc. 
T.  Antisell  (New  York,  1859);  Smine  of  Dr.  Anthell', 
/,'..../.-.  F.  H.  Storer  i  .U.  J.  Sci.,  1860,  xxx.  112,  254); 
Note*  on  the  it:*!,,,-,!  „/'  /',-tr,,lcum  or  Rock  Oil,  T.  S.  Hunt 
(Canailinn  \,,!i,,;,/;,t.  .lulv.  1861))  /'. tmleum  or  Rock  Oil, 

T.  S.  Hunt  (Smith .,„   /;,-/„, ,-t,  1861,319);  Handb,i,-h  ,1. 

Ch.  Tech.,  Bolley  (Bd.  i.  O.  2,  Braunschweig,  1862) ;  Hand- 
bitch  d.  r'uli.  Mia.  ()•/<•,  Theo.  Oppler  (Berlin,  1862);  Pe- 
tr,,!, -11,11  in, :l  it*  f'riiilii'-t*.  A.  Norman  Tate  (London,  1863); 
II,,  Miui-rnlnele,  Otto  Buchner  (Weimar,  1864);  Coal  Oil 
and  I'rt,;, /,u,n.  II.  Erni  (Phil.,  1865);  Geol.  Survey  nf  Cali- 
fornia, "Geology"  (vol.  i.,  1865);  Lehrbuch  d.  Chem. 
Tech.,3te  Aut'.,  Dr.  F.  Kn:ipp  (  Krann-'chweig,  1865);  Le 
Pitrolt,  !•:.  Sonlic  et  II.  llandnilin  (Paris,  1865);  A  I'rnr- 
Ti;;iiinr  ,,11  t',,,,/.  r,'t,;il,'iiui.  mi,!  ,,tl,,r  Oih,  2d  ed., 
Abraham  tiesnor  (New  York.  1865);  Retearchet  ,,,i  i/,, 
Volatile  lli/tlnii'iirlmnit,  C.  M.  Warren  (Mem.  Am.  A,;,,/.. 
new  series,  ix.  |sc,;(,  isr.ili :  Prtmlrum,  report  of  S.  S.  Hayes 
(:i9th  Congress  F.x.  Doc.  51,  1866) :  /  l',-tr,,ln  i,,  It,,'/;,,. 
A.  Stoppani  (Milano.  ISfifi):  \,,,,r,;ni  M,n,,,rl  emuplti  de 
In  faonaaJtbN  ••!  ,1,'  ri'n>i>l<n  -/.'\  Ilitil.*  ,}f;,,.,  I).  .Marnier. 
Munuels  KoretfParis,  18(16);  Dei  Hn!l,,  Mh,..  Ch.  C.iLrni.'t 
(Paris,  1808) ;  Mineral  Oilt  of  the  Netherlands  Eatt  Indian 


/'.,.«.«»r'/;i(».  E.  II.  v.  liaumhauer   (Arrlrire*    Nferlnndaiiel 

'.     <f>.,    \iv.      ls'>;'i:      \«ti,-f     «((/•     /' A''Vd //•'(.;.      f,;(r 

//,(//,»  M,,,.,  K.I.  Colin  (Pari.s   ISTii);    /',(;.,//„.  „'  /;,-,,/• 
ffittory of  tht  l'i:n>i*i//i,u,i,i  /'•  tt-n/,  ,,,,i  I',,/,,,,!.  A.  ('on- 
W.  11.  Jones  (New  York.  Is7i' ;  :  /,'•/, ,,,i  ,,n  !'•  trail  Mi  .r«  nn 
Illiiminiiti-r,  etc.,  C.  F.  Chandler  (  Report  Health  l)cpt.  New 
York.  1870;  reprinted  in  part  in  .1m.  (7,. ,„;,<.  ii.  .JOU-IM; 

iii.  2(). -II  i:   7V  nil  i -in,/  UMMAMI  .,/   Chicago,  T.  8. 

Hunt  f.lm.  ('In  mint.  i\.  L'Ti;   A'.//o/-r  yVom   //«•  S,/,,'t  Com 
»r' t!i>-  flu, i  •  t'.ni  Hill  (  London, 

1.-72    ;  i,\  ...  dit  M  '  Itoh 

nilinn-Kll-_'ler'.<     l'avi'n'>      Tr,-\,.     I'lituii,-,   ,<tlltlj{:lrl,     IS7I     ; 

7V  ft  hufrv,   !•'.   M-ld   i  -l«i.  Ohttiiit,  v.    li1,'..   : 

•,  appendiv  to  .Mineral^ 
of   Pennsylvania.  S.  P.  Sadtllrr,  and  X/,. 

r.li;:/inm  .,/'  r,iin*i/lr,inin.  II.  K.  Wri^ley  (  I  larrisblir^', 
1875)  ;  KJTI  •  iiiiincpiii'-k 

(.l«i.   Chrmitt,  v.  L"J2)  ;    II'", 

li.  to  XX.,  lsori-71);  Watt's  llt',-1.,  "  Naphtha.  I'aratlin.', 
Petroleum;"  Mu*pratt'i  Tcckninhe  Chemi,  (2tl  \nt'.  iii. 
1381  :  r.  1-1  I.  C.  F.  ClUXDLCB. 

Petrolcnm  and  Naphtha  Gas.  Many  jiroceseea 
have  been  patented,  and  put  in  pra. •!!.•.•  to  a  fri.-ati-r  01 
extent,  for  the  jtreparation  of  illuminalinLr  L::I^  tV<nn  petro- 
:md  its  product-,  a^  \\t-ll  a-  t'mm  coal  ami  shale  oils. 
Tiie-r  proees^e-  involve  cither  (1 )  simply  elnirfrin^  atmo- 
spheric air  with  the  vapors  of  the  lighter  p. o'li-n-  of  i 
leuin,  et.'.,  gasidene,  and  u-  in  _'  tin-  mi  M  in  .•.  (rfr  ffOI  :  or  I'J) 
subjecting  either  of  the  iilinve-meiitioni'd  mat.  rials  to  de- 
structive distillation  at  or  above  a  red  heat,  and  thus  con- 
verting them  into  permanent  gases  of  high  illuminating 
power,  to  be  used  either  (a)  alone,  or  (4)  mixed  with  air 
or  other  gases.  Air-ga»  is  now  extensively  mnnufac'tun  1, 
generally  on  a  small  scale,  for  the  lighting  of  dwellings, 
hotels,  factories,  etc.  Air-gas  was  first  made  by  passing 
air  over  benzol  from  coal-tar.  Beel  patented  a  machine 
for  carburetting  air  with  benzol  in  18.'»o  ;  Paine  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  experimented  on  an  air-light  about  1850  ;  0.  P. 
Drake  of  Boston  brought  out  a  machine  in  1852;  Jesse 
Carpenter  patented  a  machine  soon  nfter  this  date.  (For 
details  with  regard  to  early  patents  see  Wagner's  Jahretb.; 
Longbottom's,  1856,  p.  422  ;  Mongruel,  1863,  p.  727  ;  Well 
and  Meyers,  1864,  p.  700  ;  S.  Marcus,  1866,  p.  701 ;  Pond, 
Richardson,  and  Morse,  1866,  p.  703 ;  Friedlcbcn,  1868,  p. 
763  ;  and  Mllller  and  Mcthei.  1868,  p.  765.)  The  cost  of 
benzol  was  an  obstacle  which  for  a  long  time  prevented  the 
introduction  of  the  air-light.  It  was  obtained  in  limited 
quantities,  and  sold  for  $1  to  $1.50  per  gallon.  The  intro- 
duction of  petroleum  gave  a  new  impetus  to  this  system  of 
illumination  by  supplying  gasolene  in  large  quantities  at 
about  25  cents  per  gallon.  Inventors  at  once  turned  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  a  great  variety  of  "  gas- 
machines"  were  soon  patented.  AH  consist,  however,  of 
at  least  (1)  a  contrivance  for  securing  a  current  of  air, 
"the  blower,"  and  (2)  a  vessel  to  hold  the  gasolene,  "the 
generator,"  more  or  less  complicated,  so  as  to  expose  a  very 
large  quantity  of  liquid,  either  in  shallow  trays  or  on  cotton 
wicking,  shavings,  etc.  Some  have  in  addition  (3)  arrange- 
ments for  warming  the  generator  to  increase  the  evapora- 
tion. The  evaporation  of  the  gasolene  lowers  the  temper- 
ature of  the  generator  very  rapidly  if  it  is  small,  and  the 
low  temperature  retards  the  evaporation.  This  difficulty 
is  met  by  warming  or  by  increasing  the  size  and  capacity 
of  the  generator.  Dr.  A.  A.  Hnyes  tested  the  gas  from  one 
of  these  machines,  and  found  that  the  evaporation  and 
subsequent  condensation  in  the  pipes  of  the  gasolene  was 
controlled  by  the  temperature  to  a  marked  degree :  at  60° 
F.  five  feet  of  the  air-gas  gave  a  light  varying  from  I"  to 
19  candle-power  (sperm  candles,  burning  2  grains  each  per 
minute);  at  38°  F.,  11  to  12  candles;  at  27°  F.,  0}  candles  ; 
and  at  14°  F.,  3  candles.  At  60°  F.,  3J  pounds  of  gaso- 
lene, or  ^jths  of  a  gallon,  furnished  100  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
equal  to  a  consumption  of  7  gallons  per  1000  feet. 

Air-gas  requires  burners  with  large  openings  specially 
constructed  for  it,  and  must  be  burned  under  a  Ion  . 
sure.  If  the  current  is  too  rapid,  the  flame  is  cooled  too 
much  and  is  readily  extinguished.  A  few  years  since  the 
writer  tested  the  gas  from  a  number  of  different  machines 
at  the  American  Institute  Fair,  and  found  it  to  vary  from 
10J  to  30  candles.  Some  of  these  machines  are  provided 
with  a  retort  which  is  sufficiently  heated  to  actually  de- 
compose at  least  »  portion  of  the  gasolene  passing  through 
it  into  permanent  gases.  These  are  afterward  diluted 
with  air.  This  is  not  properly  "  air-gas,"  in  the  sense  to 
which  the  term  is  usually  restricted.  A.  S.  Kimball  has 
analyzed  the  gas  from  such  a  machine,  and  found  it  to  con- 
tain— air,  70  per  cent. ;  fixed  gas,  27  ;  olefiant  gas,  1 ; 
hydrogen  (?),  2.  (See  Am.  Chemi*t,  vi.  11.) 

Special  precautions  are  necessary  to  make  the  use  of 
tli.-.  machine-  safe,  (iasoleno  is  such  an  inflammable 
liquid  that  it  will  take  fire  at  any  temperature,  and  is  so 
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volatile  that  it  evolves  a  combustible  vapor  at  all  tempera- 
tures, which,  mingling  with  the  air,  forms  an  explosive 
mixture.  Several  serious  accidents  have  already  occurred. 
All  danger  can  be  obviated  by  placing  the  machine,  or  at 
lcii.-t  the  generator  which  contains  the  gasoline,  in  a  sepa- 


rate and  carefully-locked  building  or  vault  at  a  consider- 
able distance  (100  feet)  from  the  building  to  be  lighted. 

Gas  from  Petroleum,  etc.  by  Destructive  JJttttillittion. — 
Permanent  gas  of  high  illuminating  power  can  be  readily 
obtained  from  petroleum  and  its  products  by  exposing  them 


Gas-Geueralor  in  vault,  aisutut  from  house  50  feet  or  more. 

Springfield  Gas-machine. 

to  a  red  heat.  This  was  at  first  doubted  by  many,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  only  effect  of  heat  would  be  the  vaporization 
of  the  volatile  hydrocarbon  oils  and  the  production  of  a 
mere  vapor,  which  would  condense  in  the  cool  pipes.  The 
"cracking"  or  splitting  of  complex  hydrocarbon  oils  into 
simpler,  lighter,  and  more  volatile  oils  has  been  discussc  I 
in  the  article  PETKOLKTM,  and  the  conversion  of  such  oils 
into  permanent  gases  in  the  article  GAS-LIGHTING.  There 
is  but  one  condition  necessary  to  accomplish  the  latter  re- 


Air-Pump, lu  cclhu 


suit;  that  is,  the  actual  exposure  of  the  oily  vapors  to  a 
full  red  heat  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  a  few  seconds 
only.  The  product  may  contain  some  condensable  vapors, 
but  after  the  separation  of  these  there  will  remain  a  large 
percentage  of  rich  permanent  gases,  consisting  of  marsh- 
gas  (CHj),  ethane  (C-ilU),  butane  (Calls),  etc.,  with  olefines 
(CgHfeCgHg))  acetylene  (C-2I12),  etc.  The  higher  the  tem- 
perature and  the  longer  the  exposure  the  simpler  the  prod- 
ucts and  the  lower  the  illuminating  power.  The  real  diffi- 
culty is  in  regulating  the  temperature  so  as  to  secure  a  con- 
stant product.  A  deposit  of  carbon  will  be  found  in  the 
retort,  but  this  should  not  be  so  abundant  as  to  cause  in- 
convenience. Much  fear  was  expressed  lest  the  gas  should 
"  stratify  "  in  the  holders.  Stratification  could  result  in 
only  two  ways  :  (1)  either  by  the  heavier,  richer  gases  set- 
tling from  the  lighter  ones,  or  (2)  from  an  irregular  pro- 
duction due  to  variations  in  the  heat,  by  which  heavy  gas 
is  produced  at  one  time  and  light  gas  at  another.  The  first 
way  is  impossible,  as  gases  never  separate  after  they  have 
once  mixed  (The  popular  idea  that  carbonic  acid  accumu- 
lates near  the  floor  in  our  rooms  is  entirely  fallacious.)  By 
the  second  method  temporary  stratification  may  occur,  but 
a  uniform  mixture  will  be  sure  to  result  finally,  as  gases 
diffuse  into  each  other,  no  matter  how  great  the  difference 
in  their  densities.  (See  article  GAS.) 

Crude  petroleum  is  readily  converted  into  gas  by  causing 
it  to  pass  through  a  red-hot  retort  filled  with  fragments  of 
coke,  fire-brick,  or  similar  porous  body  to  increase  surface, 
or  fitted  with  tray-like  iron  plates.  The  material  being 
free  from  sulphur,  the  gas  requires  little  purification.  Ten 
gallons  of  crude  petroleum  yield  1000  feet  of  gas,  samples 
of  which,  analyzed  by  Bolley  (Wagner's  Technology),  were 
found  to  contain — 

Heavy  hydrocarbons 31.6  33.4 

Light  hydrocarbons 3.5.7  406 

Hydrogen .JJ2.7  LV,.|| 

100.  1007 

According  to  Wagner,  the  petroleum  gas  made  in  Hirzel's 
apparatus  consists  chiefly  of  acetylene  (Cjl^),  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  O.OD. 

I'etroleum  residuum  may  be  used  in  place  of  crude  petro- 
leum. F.  A.  Sabatton  found  that  f>i  gallons  could  be  made 
to  yield  1000  feet  of  rich  gas.  Crude  shale  and  coal  oils 
give  results  similar  to  those  obtained  with  petroleum.  (See 
Wagner1!  Tmhnology.)  Creotote  soda,  the  refuse  product 
obtained  in  purifying  coal  and  shale  oil  with  caustic  soda, 
has  been  suggested  by  L.  Ilamdohr  as  a  cheap  material  for 


the  manufacture  of  a  rich  gas.  JV~f<;<J(7«i,  the  chcapcstand 
most  volatile  available  product  from  petroleum,  is.  however, 
the  material  which  has  found  most  favor  as  a  substitute  for 
coal.  Numerous  processes  have  been  patented  in  the  U.  S., 
and  some  of  them  are  now  in  use  on  a  considerable  scale.  (1) 
The  naphtha  is  passed  alone,  generally  in  vapor,  through 
a  red-hot  retort,  and  converted  into  gas  which  is  (a)  used 
alone,  (6)  diluted  with  air,  (<•)  added  to  pure  coal-gas  as 
an  enrieher,  (ci)  diluted  with  both  air  and  coal-gas  (Rand 
A  Gale  process,  used  at  N.  Y.  Mutual  works  and  else- 
where), (c)  diluted  with  water-gas,  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide,  produced  by  passing  steam  over  red- 
hot  charcoal,  coke,  or  anthracite,  or  by  passing  a  mixture 
of  naphtha-gas  and  steam  through  a  red-hot  retort  (Spen- 
cer process;  see  WATKK-GAS)  ;  or  (2)  a  portion  of  the 
coal-gas  inuile  in  the  ordinary  way  is  passed  through 
heated  naphtha,  and  when  loaded  with  its  vapors  is  sent 
through  a  red-hot  retort  (Olney's  process,  Harlem  gas- 
works, Citizens'  G.  L.  Co.'s  and  People's  Gas  L.  Co.'s 
works,  Brooklyn).  All  of  these  methods  may  be  made  to 
yield  permanent  gases  of  high  illuminating  power.  Some 
can,  however,  be  carried  out  with  much  more  regularity 
and  certainty  than  others.  Some  result  in  the  rapid  de- 
struction of  the  retorts  ;  others  do  not.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  higher  illuminating  power  of  the  naphtha- 
gas  is  a  special  reason  why  it  should  be  substituted  for 
coal-gas.  Seventeen  candle-gas,  such  as  is  furnished  from 
coal  by  all  our  city  companies,  is  as  rich  as  is  desirable. 
Gas  much  richer  is  liable  to  smoke,  at  least  at  times,  and 
the  products  from  partially-burned  gas  not  only  discolor 
fixtures,  walls,  and  houses,  but  they  are  very  oppressive  to 
the  lungs.  The  real  questions  are  (1)  whether  naphtha  is 
cheaper  than  caking  coals  for  supplying  the  entire  volume 
of  gas,  or  (2)  whether  it  is  cheaper  than  cannel,  albcrtite, 
grahamite,  etc.  as  an  enrieher  for  coal-gas  of  low  illumi- 
nating power.  Naphtha  with  a  specific  gravity  of  0.700  or 
72°  B.  weighs  5.8  pounds  to  the  gallon,  equivalent  to  386 
gallons  to  the  ton  of  2210  pounds.  This  at  5  cents  per 
gallon  is  SI  9.30  per  ton ;  at  6  cents,  $23.1  G ;  7  cents,  $27.02 ; 
10  cents,  £118.60.  Further,  naphtha  yields  neither  coke 
nor  tar,  both  of  which  are  important  items  in  the  accounts 
of  coal-gas  works,  especially  as  coke  or  other  fuel  must 
be  provided  to  make  the  naphtha-gas.  A  further  and 
most  important  element  in  the  calculation  is  the  fluctua- 
tion in  the  price  of  naphtha,  even  now  when  but  little  is 
used  for  gas.  Should  the  large  works  create  a  new  de- 
mand, the  price  would  undoubtedly  advance  to  double  or 
treble  the  present  rate.  It  is  not  probable  that  naphtha- 
gas  can  ever  come  into  general  use,  even  in  this  country, 
near  the  source  of  supply,  except  as  an  enrieher  of  coal- 
gas.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Petroleum,  Geology  of.  Petroleum  is  the  common 
name  for  mineral  oil,  whatever  its  physical  characters  or 
chemical  composition.  These  vary  greatly,  some  kinds 
being  dark,  viscid,  and  tar-like,  others  almost  transparent, 
very  fluid,  and  volatile.  More  generally  petroleum  has  an 
oily  consistence,  is  brown,  green,  or  yellowish  by  reflected, 
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often  red  by  transmitted,  light,  and  has  t\  slron::.  charac 
teristic  odor.  It  cannot  IN-  regarded  as  u  mineral  •  [•••  •!,•-. 
as  it  has  no  fixed  formula  of  oomiKMltlon,  ''":  il  I  '•  ariahle 
mixture  of  several  substances,  which  differ  much  in  their 

•  M!  characters  and  in  the  ratio."  of  their  constituents. 
The   ilitrcrenl    \arictics   of    |ietroleuin    funn    a  continuous 

of    hydi alboiis,  which    lie-ins    with    a--phaltum,    a 

hard,  lilaek  .-olid,  and  ends  with  naphtha,  an  ethereal  lluid. 
Tlo-.c,  with  water,  eaibome  a'-iil,  mar>h-gas,  el.-.,  are  the 

evolved  products)  of  a  natural  or  spontaneous  d iposi- 

ticni    of  organic   li-suc.   lignite,  prut,  roal,  anthracite,  anrl 

graphite   being  the  residual  product-.     The  dive:  -Itv  ••!, 

..-"iiably  due  in   part  to  difler- 

tablc  nnd  animal  matters  from  whirhthey 

•ed,  and  in  part  to  changes  they  have  suf- 

i   through   evaporation    and   oxidation.      As  originally 

formed,    proliaMy    most     pciloieutlis     were    very    liirllt,    hilt 

Leen  evaporated  and  sometime-:  oxidi/ed  1. 
Ivriolciim    distilled   artificially   I'ccomes    morts    and    more 
dcn-e  by  the  loss  of  its  lighter  part-  until  it  is  redii'-e  I    t  i 
a  tar  or  pitch.     In  nature  essentially  the   same  changes 
take  place,  and   the  final   residuum    is  asphalt.       'I 

it    oil   -prints,  often    in    laru'--   '|U:i  lit  it  ic-.  as   in 

!.t.  at    t!n-  "  •"  of  Colorado,   in   Southern 

•.ilia,  the  island   of  Trinidad,  etc.       Asphalt    in  its 

turn   al.-o   sullers  distillation,  and   the  older   asphalts,  like 

grahamitc  ami  albert ite,  though   derived  from  petroleum 

i iling  li-sures  once  reservoirs  for  oil  have  become  so 

hard  anil  dry  as  to  he  eias-ed  as  "asphaltio  coals." 

The  theory  of  (he  genesis  of  petroleum  held  by  the  writer 
of  this  article  is  briefly  as  follows:  It  is  well  known  that 
in  the  growth  of  plants  the  mysterious  principle  called  life 
produces  the  di.-ri'ieiation  of  the  elements  composing  car- 
bonic acid  and  water,  breaking  the  strongest  bonds  of  in- 
organic chemistry.  I'nder  this  influence  structures  of 
hundreds  of  feet  in  height  and  many  tons  in  weight  arc 
piled  up  in  antagonism  to  the  force  of  gravitation  and  the 
affinities;  of  inorganic  chemistry.  When  the  life-spark 
this  structure,  and  its  creative  and  conservative 
power  is  no  longer  exerted,  the  mass  stands  as  an  unstable 
compound,  nnd  the  oxygen  which  has  been  divorced  from 
its  carbon  by  the  intrusive  life-force  now  hastens  to  re- 
elaitu  its  own.  This  reunion  may  take  place  slowly  and 
quietly,  and  is  then  named  "decay,"  but  under  favoring 
circumstances  with  heat  and  fury,  which  is  called  "com- 
bustion." The  result  in  each  case  is  the  same:  the  or- 

lissue  is  oxidized:  the  affinities  of  inorganic  chein- 

reassert  themselves ;  the  stable  compounds  carbonio 
acid  and  water  are  formed  and  pass  away;  hydrocarbons 
are  evolved  and  oxidized  ;  and  in  place  of  the  great  mass 
of  organic  tissue  a  handful  of  ashes  is  left,  which  repre- 
sents the  mineral  matter  woven  by  life  into  its  epheme- 
ral fabric.  This  process  of  the  decomposition  of  organic 
t)s-uc  may  be  hastened  or  retarded,  but  it  can  hardly  bo 
permanently  arrested.  By  excluding  oxygen  and  apply- 
ing heat  the  constituents  of  the  mass  react  upon  tliem- 
-,  forming  new  compounds — solids,  liquids,  and  gases 
— several  of  which  possess  properties  which  make  them 
useful  to  man  during  their  existence,  or  in  the  develop- 
ment of  usable  force  in  the  act  of  passing  to  their  inevit- 
able destin\ .  oxidation. 

The  chemical  composition  of  wood-tissue  varies  some- 
what, in  different  kinds  of  wood,  but  a  typical  example 
clio-en  by  Hisehof  gave  carbon  49.1,  hydrogen  6.3,  oxygen 
•ll.ii.  When  this  is  placed  in  u  retort  and  subjected  to  de- 
structive distillation,  there  are  evolved  from  it  waterv 
vapor  (hygroscopic),  acetic  acid,  condensable  vapors  of 
naphtha,  and,  as  the  heat  is  increased,  unoondensable 
ga-rs  icarliurctted  hydrogen,  etc.),  water  from  the  com- 
bination of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  free  nitrogen,  ammonia, 
and  carbonic  acid,  the  latter  from  a  combination  of  the 
oon  of  the  wood.  The  ultimate  residua! 
product  is  charcoal,  con-i-ting  of  carbon  and  the  ash  of 
the  plant,  in  all,  perhaps,  one-quarter  of  the  original  mass. 
A  -iuiilar  round  of  changes  may  take  place  in  nature 
spontaneously  and  at  a  low  temperature.  When  buried 
under  water  or  wet  earth,  vegetable  tissue  is  still  slowly 
oxidized,  since  water  absorbs  some  air:  but  apart  from 
this,  tin-  original  tissue  is  greatly  modified  by  the  reaction 
of  its  constituent*  upon  themselves.  The  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, ami  oxygen  combine  in  part  to  form  carbonic  acid, 
water,  carliuretted  hydrogen,  and  naphtha  (petroleum), 
which  escape,  in  part  remaining  temporarily  as  a  solid  re- 
siduum, which  becomes  at  first  brown  and  ultimately 
blaek  from  its.  free  carbon,  and  is  known  first  as  lignite. 
and  subsequently,  us  it  progressj\  ely  changes,  as  coal,  an- 
thracite, etc.  The  escape  of  gases  ft  -in  \egetable  matter 
decaying  in  shallow  water  hns  been  seen  by  almost  every 
one.  The  evolution  of  liquid  hydrocarbons  has  also  been 

•.  cd,  and   would  be  more  frequently  noticed  if  care- 
fully looked  for.  The  process  of  subterranean  or  subaqueous 


distillation  of  leviable  t i-sue  is  called  bitumini/atiun,  bc- 

••ne  of  its  temporary  products  i-  bitumen,  wlii.-: 
urates  or  iii  >;.  giving  it  a  pitchy  up. 

pcarance.  This  process  goes  on  as  long  as  there  is  any 
organic  compound  left  in  the  mass :  the  final  rc-iduum 
being  graphite,  the  intermediate  stages  represented  by 
peat,  lignite,  bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  etc.  Some  of  its 

phi menu  may  be  observed  in  the  evolution  of  carburet  ted 

hydrogen  and  carbonic  ucid  ("lire-damp"  and  "choke- 
damp")  from  beds  of  lignite  and  coal,  and  by  a  constant 
!!"\v  of  inflammable  gas  and  petroleum  from  strata  of  bi- 
tuminous shale.  The  spontaneous  distillation  and  oxida- 
tion of  the  organic  constituents  of  bed-  of  lignite,  coal, 
and  carbonaceous  shale  may  be  seen  along  their  lines  of 
outcrop,  where  even  the  carbon  of  the  m  •  por- 

tions is  altogether  burnt  off,  lea\  ing  an  a-h  or  da\  behind. 
As  the  strata  are  penetrated  the  p.  •  ail.oii  ami 

hydrogen  constantly  increases,  until,  having  passed  beyond 
the  reach  of  atmospheric  influences,  the  mass  is  found  pre- 
senting its  normal  physical  and  chemical  characters.  A 

similar  -eric-  of  facts  may  bo  observed  in  a  ij.ai  uwn  of 

the  carbonaceous  deposits  of  different  geological  kgi 
except  where  local  eaii-es  like  volcanic  outbursts  and  ele- 
vation of  mountain-chains  ha\c  p.  .i/ioi), hi- in 
of  all  rocks,  and  perhaps  complete  destructive  distillation 
of  organic  matter,  the  oldest  deposit,  exhibit  the  most 
complete  result  of  this  process,  and  the  more  recent  beds 
of  carbonaceous  matter  approach  more  and  more  nearly  to 
the  composition  of  cellulose. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  chemists  that  in  the  dc 
position  of  vcL'ctalile  tissue  it  is  resolved  primarily  into 
coal,  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  etc.,  and  that 
the  escape  of  gases  from  coal  is  simply  their  liberation 
from  imprisonment  in  its  interstices.  This  theory  is  dis- 
proved, however,  not  only  by  the  facts  that  have  been  cited, 
but  by  observations  made  on  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  coal  itself  when  long  exposed — observations  which  show 
a  progressive  and  spontaneous  distillation  of  this  sub- 
stance. If  any  further  evidence  of  the  validity  of  this 
view  is  required,  it  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  from  peat, 
lignite,  bituminous  shale  and  coal,  hydrocarbon  gases  and 
liquids  can  be  and  are  produced  on  a  grand  scale  by  arti- 
ficial distillation.  All  our  cities  are  lighted  with  illumi- 
nating gas  distilled  from  coal,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  abundant  supplies  of  petro- 
leum, oils  were  distilled  from  coal  and  carbonaceous  shale 
to  supply  wants  since  more  cheaply  met  by  the  natural 
oils.  Even  now  in  some  countries  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial oil  is  a  great  and  well-sustained  industry.  In  all 
their  essential  characters  the  artificial  agree  with  the  nat- 
ural oils,  the  most  important  difference  being  that  the  for- 
mer contain  benzole,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  etc.,  and 
hence  supplying  the  materials  for  the  coal-tar  colors,  while 
they  are  found  in  but  few  "  rock  oils."  This  difference  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  one  case  the  distillation  is 
effected  at  a  high  temperature,  which  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  certain  organic  compounds  not  often  produced  in 
the  natural  distillation. 

If  the  theory  given  above  be  the  true  one,  petroleum 
where  it  occurs  in  nature  should  be  associated  with  carbu- 
retted hydrogen,  and  be  traceable  to  some  deposit  of  or- 
ganic matter;  and  such  may  probably  be  always  found  to 
be  the  case.  Petroleum  shows  itself  at  the  surface  flowing 
out,  usually  with  water,  from  some  subterranean  source, 
and  all  copious  springs  of  this  description  are  found  to  be 
located  at  no  great  distance  above  some  considerable  mass 
of  bituminous  material.  Where  obtained  in  large  quanti- 
ties it  is  found  in  reservoirs  of  broken  or  porous  strata,  which 
overlie  carbonaceous  deposits.  Much  confusion  has  been 
produced  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  not  thoroughly 
investigated  this  subject  by  the  fact  that  coarse 
and  conglomerates  form  the  reservoirs  which  hold  the  oil 
of  Western  Pennsylvania ;  but  it  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that  petroleum  is  not  indigenous  in  a  mass  of  com- 
minuted quartz,  and  that  it  must  have  been  derived  from 
some  other  source  and  from  organic  material.  It  is  inevi- 
table also  that  when  flowing  out  of  the  rock  where  it  is 
produced,  it  should  rise  and  occupy  any  reservoir  open  to 
receive  it ;  and  that  where  the  channels  through  which  it 
flows  are  continuous  to  the  surface,  the  current  production 
should  pass  off  with  the  water  and  bo  evaporated,  oxidized, 
and  dispersed,  or  leave  only  an  asphaltic  residuum.  When 
petroleum  is  stored  it  is  placed  in  capacious  tanks,  where 
it  is  hermetically  sealed  up  :  and  in  nature  we  find  it  stored 
in  the  same  way.  Porous  and  jointed  strata  of  conglom- 
erate and  sandstone  often  lie  conveniently  above  some  mass 
of  carbonaceous  material  undergoing  decomposition.  These 
open  strata  form  great  reservoirs  that  are  filled  with  water, 
gas,  and  oil,  and  above  this  is  sometimes  spread  a  sheet  of 
impervious  matter  that  serves  as  a  cover.  When  by  boring 
through  this  cover  the  reservoirs  are  tapped,  either  water, 
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oil,  or  gas  is  forced  out,  according  as  the  bottom,  middle, 
or  top  of  the  reservoir  is  pierced.  What  are  called  foun- 
tain or  flowing  wells  must  be  connected  with  subterranean 
reservoirs  in  such  a  way  that  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  In 
some  upper  chambers  forces  out  the  oil.  This  is  the  struc- 
ture of  our  most  productive  oil-districts;  and  something 
similar  must  exist  wherever  great  accumulations  of  petro- 
leum appear  and  where  flowing  wells  are  attainable. 

If  the  facts  reported  above  are  accurately  stated,  and 
the  explanation  of  them  is  the  true  one,  it  follows  that 
petroleum  is  being  constantly  produced,  and  that  the  oil 
in  any  oil-district  will  not  be  exhausted  until  all  the  hydro- 
carbonaceous  matter  from  which  it  comes  is  distilled.  But 
it  has  been  learned  by  experience  that  the  enormous  pro- 
ductiveness of  some  oil-wells  (1000  to  2000  barrels  per 
day)  is  short-lived,  and  also  that  the  supply  from  any  one 
oil-district  may  be  so  nearly  exhausted  that  the  current 
production  will  not  pay  its  cost.  Hence  we  may  expect 
that  at  no  distant  day  all  the  now  productive  and  the  yet- 
to-be-discovered  oil-districts  —  of  which  the  number  is  un- 
known, but  is  probably  small  —  will  bo  practically,  though 
not  perfectly,  worked  out,  and  petroleum  cease  to  be  one 
of  the  great  staple  products  of  the  country.  Fortunately, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  work  nature  is  doing  so 
slowly  can  be  taken  out  of  her  hands,  anil  bo  done  artifi- 
cially far  more  rapidly  than,  and  almost  as  cheaply  as.  she 
does  it.  The  Huron  shale  and  other  oil-producing  rocks 
can  be  distilled  so  as  to  furnish  oil  at  a  cost  not  greater 
than  double  that  now  paid,  and  the  supply  obtainable  from 
this  source  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Wo  may  there- 
fore congratulate  ourselves  that  the  present  over-stimulated 
production  and  wasteful  use  of  this  valuable  portion  of 
our  national  estate  is  not  so  ruinous  an  extravagance  as  it 
at  first  sight  would  seem  ;  for  after  this  stock  of  the  mp.n- 
ufactured  article  shall  be  squandered  by  the  heirs  there 
will  still  remain  a  vast  amount  of  raw  material  from  which 
industry,  and  not  speculation,  will  supply  the  wants  of  the 

eople,  and  for  ever  maintain  a  legitimate  and  nourishing 

usiness. 

Distribution  of  Petroleum.  —  Petroleum  occurs  at  all  geo- 
logical horizons  above  the  Kozoic  system.  The  metamorphic 
rocks  of  this  series  and  the  later  ones  of  New  England 
contain  graphite  and  anthracite,  but  the  hydrocarbons  have 
been  entirely  expelled  from  the  vegetable  tissue  of  which 
these  are  residues.  In  the  later  and  unchanged  sediment- 
ary rocks  petroleum  is  usually  to  be  found  flowing  in 
greater  or  less  quantity  from  every  considerable  mass  of 
carbonaceous  material.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  produced 
in  the  greatest  abundance  from  bituminous  shale,  and  it 
is  probable  that  all  the  great  accumulations  of  rock-oil  are 
derived  from  strata  of  this  character.  This  is  doubtless 
due  in  part  to  the  great  thickness  and  extent  of  deposits 
of  this  class,  since  they  contain  in  the  aggregate  a  far 
greater  amount  of  bituminized  organic  tissue  than  beds 
of  coal,  lignite,  or  peat.  It  is  also  probable  that  tbe  car- 
bonaceous matter  of  bituminous  shales  is  peculiarly  prone 
to  this  kind  of  decomposition.  It  is  derived  very  largely 
from  marine  vegetation,  and  has  always  been  submerged 
in  water  ;  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  is  richer  in  hydrogen, 
and  in  spontaneous  distillation  furnishes  a  larger  quantity 
of  oil  and  gas,  than  any  other  form  of  mineralized  organic 
tissue. 

In  ascending  the  geological  scale,  the  first  oil-horizon  is 
found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  scries. 
Here  the  Utica  shale  is  highly  bituminous,  and  is  the 
source  of  oil  and  gas  springs  over  a  large  area.  In  the  State 
of  New  York  oil  and  gas  issue  from  the  Utica  shale  in 
many  places,  and  they  are  here  probably  derived  from 
eca-weeds  and  graptolites.  At  Collingwood,  Canada,  this 
formation  is  saturated  with  petroleum,  but  it  is  here  a 
bituminous,  earthy  limestone,  filled  with  tbe  remains  of 
trilobites,  and  it  doubtless  owes  much  of  its  carbonaceous 
impregnation  to  the  animal  matter  of  these  crustaceans. 
In  the  region  about  Burkesville,  Ky.,  famous  for  its  oil- 
springs  and  flowing  wells,  the  oil  apparently  emanates 
from  strata  of  the  age  of  the  Utiea  shale,  and  is  confined 
by  sheets  of  impervious  limestone  which  represent  the 
Hudson  River  group.  These  strata  are  exposed  by  the 
deep  erosion  of  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  gas  under  the  flaggy  limestones  is  such  as 
in  some  instances  to  cause  violent  explosions,  in  which 
many  hundred  tons  of  rock  and  water  are  thrown  out. 
These  gan  i-olcanoen,  as  they  are  called  in  this  region, 
afford  positive  proof  of  the  yradaal  production  of  marsh- 
gas  from  bituminized  organic  tissue,  since  if  the  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  buried  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Silurian  sea  had  in  its  primary  decomposition  pro- 
duced all  the  gas  it  was  capable  of  yielding,  this  would 
have  all  bubbled  out  ages  ago.  Though  now  "  landlocked," 
and  from  its  isolation  neglected,  the  Cumberland  oil-re- 
gion is  probably  capable  of  producing  a  large  amount  of 


petroleum.  In  Western  Canada,  between  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Huron,  is  a  district  which  from  the  quantity  of  oil  it 
has  produced  is  generally  known  as  the  Canada  oil-region. 
The  country  is  hero  low  and  level,  and  is  underlaid  by  a 
thick  sheet  of  clay.  Beneath  that,  the  surface-rocks  arc 
the  Hamilton  limestones  and  shales,  smoothly  planed  off 
by  glacial  action.  The  oil  obtained  here  has  been  mainly 
derived  from  the  line  of  junction  between  the  clay  and 
rock,  and  so  much  had  accumulated  there  that  when  the 
clay  was  pierced  many  thousand  barrels  of  oil  flowed  from 
a  single  orifice.  When  these  reservoirs  were  emptied  the 
oil  was  found  to  issue  in  relatively  small  quantity  from 
fissures  in  the  rock  below.  The  current  supply  in  the 
shafts  sunk  was  too  small  to  be  remunerative,  and  the 
wells  bored,  though  yielding  considerable  oil,  were  on  the 
whole  not  successful ;  and  this  oil-region  has  been  practical- 
ly abandoned.  The  Canadian  geologists  have  considered 
the  Corniferous  limestone  as  the  source  of  oil  in  Western 
Canada,  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  represent  this  as  the 
great  source  of  petroleum  in  the  country.  There  are 
serious  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  of  this  theory. 
Though  the  Corniferous  limestone  is  undoubtedly  an  or- 
ganic deposit,  it  nowhere  contains  more  than  a  small  per- 
centage of  hydrocarbons;  very  little  oil  can  be  produced 
from  it,  and  oil  and  gas  springs  arc  very  rare  where  it 
underlies  the  surface.  No  considerable  quantity  of  pe- 
troleum is  derived  from  wells  in  the  Corniferous  or  any 
other  limestone,  either  because  of  the  absence  of  petroleum 
or  the  closeness  of  the  rock.  Cells  filled  with  oil  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  many  limestones,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally closed  cavities.  The  oil  of  Canada  is  probably  de- 
rived from  two  horizons — the  Marcellus  and  Hamilton 
shales,  and  the  underlying  Collingwood  shales,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  This  district  lies  in  the 
line  of  the  Cincinnati  axis,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  strata  are  slightly  disturbed  or  broken  in  such  a  way 
as  to  favor  the  emission  of  oil,  even  from  deep  sources. 
The  Canadian  petroleum  is  nearly  black  in  color,  has  a 
gravity  of  20°  to  42°  Beaume,  and  a  peculiar  acrid  and 
nauseous  smell,  probably  in  virtue  of  a  small  amount  of 
sulphur  it  contains. 

The  next  higher  oil-horizon  is  by  far  the  most  produc- 
tive one  in  this  country.  It  lies  in  the  Upper  Devonian 
rocks,  and  is  that  in  which  all  the  oil-wells  of  Pennsylvania 
are  located.  The  geological  structure  of  this  district  is  as 
follows:  The  bills  and  table-lands  are  formed  of  carbon- 
iferous rocks,  patches  of  coal-measures,  the  conglomerate, 
and  300  to  400  feet  of  Lower  Carboniferous  or  Waverlcy 
shales.  The  draining  streams  generally  cut  through  these 
strata  and  expose  the  Chemung.  The  wells  bored  in  the 
valleys  begin  in  the  shales  of  the  Cheraung;  those  of  the 
table-lands  pass  through  the  Waverley.  The  underlying 
Chemung  and  Upper  Portage  rocks  are  here  composed  of 
alternations  of  clay  shale,  with  three  or  four  bands  of  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate.  The  oil  is  found  in  the  latter, 
saturating  the  porous  material  and  filling  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  fissures  which  traverses  them.  These  are  records  of 
slight  disturbances  which  have  affected  the  region,  and 
which  have  shattered  and  opened  the  harder  strata,  while 
the  shales — as  is  the  constant  habit  of  such  rocks — have 
settled  back  into  compact  masses.  That  the  petroleum  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  has  not  originated  in  the  mechan- 
ical strata  just  mentioned  is  certain,  as  there  neither  is  nor 
has  been  any  constituent  of  this  rock  which  could  be  trans- 
formed into  it.  And,  as  intimated  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph, we  must  look  below  the  reservoirs  that  contain  it 
for  its  place  of  origin.  We  there  find  a  great  thickness  of 
bituminous  shales,  which  furnish  all  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  carbonaceous 
beds  referred  to  consist  of  the  Marcellus,  Genescc.  and 
Kanleau  black  shales,  of  which  the  upper  ones  combine 
toward  the  W.  and  form  in  Ohio  the  Huron  shale.  This 
has  the  thickness  of  over  300  feet,  all  colored  black  by  car- 
bon, and  containing  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  combustible  mat- 
ter. In  Central  Pennsylvania  the  representatives  of  the 
Huron  shales  form  portions  of  what  Rogers  called  the 
Cadcnt  group,  in  which  the  bituminous  layers  at  their  out- 
crops in  Huntingdon  county  have  a  thickness  of  SOO  feet. 
This  formation  is  very  widely  spread,  and  contains  a  larger 
aggregate  amount  of  combustible  matter  than  all  ourcnal- 
im-isures.  That  these  black  shales  can  and  do  produce 
petroleum  is  demonstrated  by  the  facts  that  they  have  been 
extensively  and  successfully  used  in  the  artificial  manufac- 
ture of  oil,  and  that  a  series  of  gas  and  oil  springs  mark 
their  line  of  outcrop  all  the  way  from  Central  New  York  to 
Alabama.  While  the  quantity  of  oil  which  they  furnish  is 
relatively  small  where  the  current  production  has  free  es- 
cape, in  N.  W.  Pennsylvania,  where  nature  has  prepared 
great  reservoirs  for  its  reception,  and  closed  these  above 
with  nearly  impervious  covers,  it  has  accumulated  for  ages, 
and  forms  the  most  important  deposits  of  petroleum  known 
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in  the  world.  It  may  also  be  said  that  all  the  most  im 
porlant  ga.s  springs  and  welN  of  the  country  aro  located  in 
Ftrat.i  immediately  ovcrlyini:  this  great  black  shale  forina- 
ti»n.  and  friini  these  in  n»  York,  Pennsylvania,  und  Ohio 
sufficient  inllauiuiublo  gas  is  daily  escaping  to  light  all  our 
oitiet. 

Tin'  view  here  presented  of  the  genesis  of  petroleum 
is  n oi  accepted  hy  (he  Pennsylvania  geologists,  but  it 
is  tlie  result  of  careful  study  on  the  spot  of  the  phenom. 
ena  JIM  rntcd  in  till  our  oU-rtgionfj  and  of  many  months 

'.  d  t'»  practical  well  boring  and  pumping  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio.  One  feature  which  it  presents,  how- 
ever, demands  a  passing  notice.  Within  the  limits  of  the 
i  .,ver  which  oil  is  found,  prodiiutiru  wells  arc 
limited  to  certain  "oil-centre.-."  The  reason  of  this  local- 
ization of  the  ll"\v  of  oil  has  not  been  drakomtffttod,  but 
it  in  rured  that  tho-e  di.-tricts  where  the  oil  is 

found  in  greate.-t  abundance  have  su'lered  more  disturb- 
ance than  the  surrounding  barren  areas.  None  of  this 
region  is  much  disturbed,  the  horizontally  of  the  rocks 
unchanged,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the  eye  ;  but 
it  is  ecrtain  that  the  waves  of  strata  which  form  tiie  AKr- 
ghanies  and  the  .MTH-S  of  .  .-.il  h  isins  which  border  them 
on  the  N.  \V.  leached  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  .~t;Uc 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  even  in  Ohio  they  aro  distinctly  per- 

;<!c.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  bo  said  that 
all  the  other  productive  oil-regions  of  the  country  afford 
unmistakable  evidence  of  disturbance;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  any  reason  why  so  much  of  the  country  AV.  of 
Oil  Creek,  which  is  underlaid  by  the  same  geological  for- 
mations, should  yield  oil  in  almost  every  well,  but  no- 
where in  considerable  quantities,  unless  it  bo  because — 
what  is  known  to  be  true — the  sandstones  and  conglom- 
erates wedge  out  and  disappear — the  reservoirs  are 
ing:  the  rocks  are  all  compact  and  impervious,  and  the 
sources  of  the  oil  are  hermetically  .sealed  up. 

In  N.  K,  Ohio,  the  Waverley  series  contains  a  sheet  of 


Oil-beariug  section  of  rocks  on  Oil  Creek,  Pa. :  a,  a,  at  oil-wells. 

bituminous  shale  (Cleveland  shale)  from  20  to  60  feet  in 
thickness,  from  which  a  large  amount  of  gas  and  oil  is 
constantly  escaping.  These  show  themselves  in  gas  and 
oil  springs  along  its  lines  of  outcrop,  and  in  the  complete 
saturation  of  the  overlying  Dcroa  sandstone  in  several 
localities.  Two  of  these — Mecca,  Trumbull  Co.,  and  Graf- 
ton,  Lorain  co. — ore  local  oil-districts.  At  Mecca  at  least 
1000  wells  have  been  bored  from  60  to  100  feet  deep,  many 
of  whieh  have  at  times  yielded  considerable  oil :  but  as  the 
reservoir-rock  had  no  impervious  cover  over  it,  no  great 
accumulation  of  oil  had  taken  place  in  it,  and  the  supply 
was  soon  exhausted.  It  has  been  discovered,  however,  that 
a  slow  but  constant  reproduction  of  petroleum  is  going  on, 
and  many  of  the  wells  have  been  successfully  pumped  for 
a  few  days  each  year  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  oil  of  this 
horizon  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  is  used  for  lubricating  ma- 
chinery— a  character  which  it  probably  owes  to  th> 
that  it  has  been  exposed  to  evaporation,  by  which  the 
lighter  portions  have  been  lost. 

The  oil-district  which  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania  is  that  of  West  Virginia  and  S.  E.  Ohio,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Parkersburg  and  Marietta.  There  the 


.-HI  lace  rocks  arc  the  coal-measures,  but  a  marked  lino  of 
disturbance  passes  through  this  region,  and  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  tlii'  petroleum  comes  from  n  deeper  source. 
The  oil  of  We-t  Virginia  i-  L'enei  ally  green  in  color  and  of 
excellent  quality.  It  is  heavier  than  that  of  \.  \V.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  much  of  it  is  n-cd  for  lubricating  |mr|.o-c-. 
Thon::h  the  production  of  this  district  has  greatly  diniin- 
.  it  still  yields  a  large  quantity  of  oil.  Among  the 
interesting  batOTM  of  the  \\Y-t  Virginia  oil-Held  the  fa  - 
inoti  -  irrahainitc  dcju.-it  deserve-  mention,  as  it  is  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  oil  phenomena.  This  is  a  nearly  vertical 
figure  broken  through  the  shales  ami  sandstone  of  the 
coal-measures  in  the  disturbed  area  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.  In  the  shales  this  fissure  has  closed  again,  an 
it  would  in  clay  or  putty,  but  in  the  sandstone  it  has  stood 
open,  and  ha«  been  filled  with  asphalt.  This  asphalt 
haiuitei,  like  the  albertitc,  was  long  ago  asserted  hy  tho 
writer  to  bo  the  residual  product  of  the  evaporation  and 
oxidation  of  petroleum  ;  and  this  view  has  bcen'fully  con- 
firmed by  the  artificial  preparation  of  grahamite  from  pe- 
troleum by  Mr.  \V .  P.  Jenney. 

At  Smith's  Ferry,  where  the  Ohio  crosses  tho  Pennsylva- 
nia line,  large  quantities  of  petroleum  have  been  ii"' 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  river  ever  since 
tho  occupation  of  this  region  by  tho  whites.  After  tho 
breaking  out  of  tho  oil  excitement  on  Oil  Creek  many 
wells  were  bored  at  Smith's  Kerry  and  on  Island  Run,  a 
few  miles  N.  These  have  furnished  a  large  quantity  of 
oil,  but  most  of  them  have  now  failed,  and  the  present 
yield  of  this  district  is  small.  The  valley  of  the  Ohio  at 
Smith's  Kerry  is  cut  down  nearly  to  the  base  of  tho  coal- 
measures,  but  the  source  of  the  oil  is  in  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iferous or  Upper  Devonian  rocks. 

In  the  preceding  notes  the  more  important  oil-regions 
of  tho  valley  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  enumerated,  but 
there  aro  others  in  tho  far  West  which  demand  a  passing 
notice.  The  PaliBozoic  rocks  W.  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
tain little  carbonaceous  matter,  and  so  far  as  known  no 
petroleum  flows  from  them.  In  tho  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary formations,  however,  are  beds  of  lignite  which  rival 
in  extent  and  thickness  our  carboniferous  coal-seams,  and 
wo  also  find  there  numerous  springs  of  petroleum.  In 
Western  Colorado,  on  White  Iliver,  is  a  region  where  pe- 
troleum, mineral  tar,  and  asphalt  are  said  to  occur  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  but  no  detailed  description  of  this 
region  has  ever  been  given.  Some  petroleum  is  also  ob- 
tained on  the  upper  Arkansas,  8.  of  Denver,  Col.  In 
Southern  California  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks 
are  very  extensively  saturated  with  oil,  tar,  and  pitch,  but 
no  great  quantity  of  oil  has  been  obtained  there,  as  the 
structure  of  the  region  has  not  been  favorable  to  its  accu- 
mulation. The  asphalt  derived  from  it  exists  in  enormous 
quantities  and  has  considerable  economic  value. 

Although  the  oil-wells  of  America  have  had  no  rival  in 
productiveness,  they  are  not  so  entirely  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world  as  has  been  stated,  nor  was  the  oil 
of  this  country  discovered  and  used  as  recently  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  oil  of 
Oil  Creek  was  extensively  collected,  and  wells  were  dug  to 
obtain  it,  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  our  country,  the 
"  Mound-builders,"  those  who  also  worked  the  copper- 
mines  of  Lake  Superior,  the  lead-mines  of  Kentucky,  and 
the  mica-mines  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  Old  World  pe- 
troleum has  been  known  and  used  for  ages.  The  Chinese 
have  obtained  it  from  wells  bored  much  like  ours.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Irrawaddi  in  India  a  large  number  of  oil- 
wells  have  yielded  petroleum  for  several  hundred  years, 
and  it  was  sold  in  the  markets  of  Europe  under  the  name 
of  "  Rangoon  petroleum  "  long  before  it  was  known  that 
any  such  thing  existed  on  this  continent.  At  Baku  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  innumerable  gas  and  oil  springs 
exist,  and  oil  has  been  collected  in  large  quantities  from 
pits  dug  for  the  purpose  during  many  centuries.  The 
formation  in  which  the  oil  occurs  on  the  plain  and  prom- 
ontory of  Baku  is  Miocene-Tertiary,  but  tnis  is  underlaid 
by  Jurassic  rocks  which  contain  beds  of  coal ;  and  these 
are  now  regarded  as  the  source  of  tho  oil.  At  various  lo- 
calities in  Italy  oil  has  been  found  in  Tertiary  strata, 
and  the  towns  of  Parma  and  Amiano  were  lighted  with  it 
long  before  it  was  used  in  America.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable oil-spring  known  is  the  "  Pitch  Lake "  on  the 
island  of  Trinidad.  This  is  really  a  petroleum  lake,  of 
which  tho  shores  are  formed  by  the  asphalt  produced  by 
its  evaporation  and  oxidation.  J.  S.  NEWBERRY. 

Petroleum  Centre,  p.-v.,  Cornplantor  tp.,  Vcnango 
co..  Pa.,  on  Oil  Creek  and  on  Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny 
liiver  It.  R.,  is  in  the  midst  of  tho  petroleum  region. 

I'i'tro'lia,  p.-v.  of  Lambton  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  has  nu- 
merous oil-wells  and  refineries,  from  which  several  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  crude  and  refined  oil  aro  shipped  weekly 
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by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  a  branch  of  which  extends 
to  this  place,  which  is  51  miles  E.  of  Sarnia.  It  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.  P.  of  sub-district,  2651. 

PetromyZ'Ont'idfle  [1'cti-onu/znn,  from  Tre'rpos/'a  stone," 
and  (ii^eii*,  to  "  suck"],  the  only  recognized  family  of  the 
order  Hyperoartii.  The  form  is  eel-like  ;  the  skin  naked  ; 
in  the  adult  the  head  is  elongated,  with  branchial  and 
antebranchial  regions  nearly  equal ;  eyes  well  developed, 
not  far  in  front  of  the  first  branchial  aperture  ;  mouth  with 
a  subcircular  suctorial  disk  armed  with  teeth  which  are 
horny,  severally  sessile  on  soft  papillae,  and  simple  or 
multicuspid ;  they  are  distinguished  into  maxillary,  man- 
dibulary,  lingual,  and  suctorial,  although  with  little  reason  : 
the  branchial  apertures  are  always  seven  in  number  and 
lateral ;  dorsal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins  represented  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  a  continuous  or  interrupted 
membrane;  pectorals  and  ventrals  not  developed  ;  the  in- 
testine has  a  spiral  valve.  Such  are  the  characters  of  the 
adults,  but  all  the  species  undergo  a  metamorphosis,  and 
a  very  different  form  is  possessed  by  the  young  or  larva). 
This  stage  was  formerly  regarded  as  representing  a  pe- 
culiar mature  form,  and  described  under  the  name  Ainmn- 
ccetes  ;  in  this  stage  the  antebranchial  region  of  the  head 
is  little  developed,  the  eyes  are  wanting,  and  the  mouth  is 
represented  by  a  longitudinal  slit,  and  is  without  teeth. 
Representatives  of  the  family  arc  found  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  both  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres ; 
these  are  represented  by  the  generic  forms  Petroinyzon  and 
Ammoccetcs  (=  Lnnipetra)  in  the  northern  hemisphere  gen- 
erally ;  JSiiInt/ilieinis  in  Western  America;  Geolria  in  Aus- 
tralia; Viliwiii  in  Chili,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia;  and 
Mordacin  in  Chili  and  Tasmania.  The  species  are,  to 
some  extent,  parasitic,  and  fasten  themselves  by  their 
suckers  to  fish,  whose  flesh  they  consume  by  abrasion. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Petro'nius  Ar'biter,  the  author  of  a  Latin  romance, 
Satyncan,  which  in  a  half-comical  manner  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  vices  and  debauchery  of  Roman  society  under 
the  first  emperors,  now  in  prose,  now  in  verse,  sometimes 
witty,  generally  obscene.  Of  the  work,  which  seems  to 
have  been  very  large,  only  fragments  are  still  extant.  One 
of  these,  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Supper  of 
Triinalrhln,  was  first  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1004.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  deceive  the  public  by  spu- 
rious manuscripts  of  the  lacking  portions  of  the  book; 
thus,  in  1093,  Francis  Nodot  published  a  complete  Satyr- 
tVon  from  a  manuscript  which  ho  pretended  to  have  found 
in  Belgrade.  The  best  editions  of  the  true  fragments  are 
that  by  Burmann  (Amsterdam,  1743)  and  that  by  Biicheler 
(Berlin,  1S02).  A  most  minute  and  thorough  collation  of 
the  MSS.  was  made  by  Charles  Beck  (Cambridge,  1863). 
Of  the  author  of  this  book  nothing  is  known.  In  former 
days  he  was  thought  to  be  the  Pctronius  of  whose  charac- 
ter and  life  Tacitus  gives  an  amusing  sketch,  the  maitre 
de  plaiffir,  cleyantiaz  arbiter,  at  the  court  of  Nero,  the  au- 
thority and  model  in  matters  of  taste  and  fashion  in  dress, 
manners,  and  sensual  enjoyment.  But  Beck  ("  The  Age 
of  Petronius  Arbiter,"  J'rnc.  Amer.  Academy,  1856)  puts 
the  work,  on  historical  and  linguistic  grounds,  consider- 
ably earlier — between  6  and  34  A.  D. 

Fetropaulov'ski,  the  official  Russian  name  of  the  pe- 
ninsula of  KAMTCHATKA  (which  see),  and  the  name  of  its 
capital,  a  village  of  only  479  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison. 

Petropaulovski,  town  of  Siberia,  province  of  Akmo- 
linsk,  on  the  river  Ishim,  is  situated  on  the  great  Siberian 
post-road,  has  a  garrison  and  a  cannon-foundry,  and  is  an 
important  station  for  caravans  from  Khiva  and  Turkistan. 
P.  8220. 

Petrovsk',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Saratov,  on 
the  Medvieditza,  an  affluent  of  the  Don,  has  7  churches,  1 
monastery,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  several  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  institutions.  Bees  are  extensively 
reared  in  the  vicinity.  P.  7031. 

Petrozavodsk',  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of 
the  government  of  Oloncts,  on  the  Onega  Lake,  was  found- 
ed in  1703  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  discovered  the  rich  iron 
ore  which  the  vicinity  contains.  It  is  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, and  has  many  educational  institutions,  a  good 
harbor,  and  a  largo  cannon-foundry.  P.  10,910. 

Petrus  Lombardus.    See  LOMBARD  (PETER). 

Petsh,  or  Ipek,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of 
Room-Elee,  on  the  Bistritza,  with  fine  and  substantial 
houses  surrounded  with  orchards  and  mulberry  plantations, 
has  largo  manufactures  of  silk  and  arms.  P.  8000. 

Pets'worth,  tp.,  Gloucester  co.,  Va.     P.  2092. 

Pet'tenkofer,  von   (MAX),  b.  at  Liehtenheim,  Ba- 


varia, Dec.  3,  1818;  studied  medicine,  pharmacy,  and 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Munich,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  medicine  there  in  1847.  Besides  a  number  of 
minor  essays  on  practical  chemistry  in  Zeitechrift  f'lir  llin- 
I'uj'u',  of  wiiich  he  became  editor  in  1865,  and  in  other  sci- 
entific periodicals,  he  wrote  a  valuable  work  on  ventilation, 
Die  attnosphili'iscJtc  Lnft  in  }\roh>i</r-bau<leii  (1858),  two  on 
the  manner  in  which  cholera  spreads  (1855  and  1871),  and 
U>'l>i'r  Ochlfarbe  und  Conserciruny  tier  Gkmtttdegalerien 
(1870). 

Pet'tigrew  (CHARLES),  D.  D.,  b.  probably  in  Pennsyl- 
vania about  1750  ;  removed  with  his  family  to  North  Caro- 
lina; became  a  teacher  at  Edenton  1773;  was  ordained  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  London  1775 ;  \v;is 
chosen  first  bishop  of  North  Carolina  1794 ;  took  a  leading 
part  in  establishing  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  D. 
at  Bonarva,  on  Lake  iScuppcrnong,  in  1807. 

Pettigrew  (THOMAS  J.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  London, 
England,  Oct.  28,  1791 ;  was  admitted  to  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  London  1808,  becoming  successively  their  secre- 
tary and  registrar;  was  an  early  friend  of  Coleridge  and 
other  eminent  thinkers ;  founded  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  London  1810;  was  secretary  to  the  Royal  Humane  So- 
ciety 1813-20;  became  surgeon-in-ordinary  to  the  dukes 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  and  librarian  to  the  latter,  for  whom 
he  drew  up  the  splendid  bibliographical  work  entitled 
/l>/>?iotkeca  SitsaexiaHa  (1827-39);  took  part  in  founding 
Charing  Cross  Hospital  1820;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association,  of  which  he  was 
long  treasurer,  vice-president,  and  editor  of  the  Journal  ; 
was  intimate  with  Young,  Wilkinson,  Bclzoni,  and  other 
antiquaries;  devoted  much  study  to  Egyptian  archaeology, 
on  which  subject  he  published  several  curious  works,  and 
was  author  of  various  professional  books,  especially  iSVy  /•- 
stition*  connected  with  Medicine  and  &'iii-f/ery  (1843)  and 
The  Medical  Portrait-Gallery  (4  vols.,  1840).  D.  at  South 
Kensington  Nov.  23,  1805. 

Pet'tis,  county  of  Central  Missouri.  Area,  670  sq.  m. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven,  fertile,  well  timbered,  and  contains 
beds  of  coal.  It  is  traversed  by  Missouri  Pacific  and  Mis- 
souri Kansas  and  Texas  R.  Rs.  Live-stock,  grain,  and 
wool  arc  leading  products.  Cap.  Scdalia.  P.  18,706. 

Pettis,  tp.,  Adair  co.,  Mo.     P.  1041. 

Pettis,  tp.,  Platto  co.,  Mo.     P.  3943. 

Pet'trich  (FERDINAND),  b.  at  Dresden  in  1798;  studied 
sculpture  at  the  academy  of  his  native  city  and  un>l<;r 
Thorwaldscn  in  Rome;  lived  for  some  time  in  the  U.  S.  as 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Art  in  Pennsylvania,  after- 
ward in  Brazil.  D.  at  Rome  Feb.  14,  1872.  The  must 
prominent  of  his  works  are  his  statues  of  Belisarius  and 
Christ,  and  his  bas-relief,  Day  and  Xi'/ht. 

Pettusville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Limestone  co.,  Ala.    P.  1059. 

Pet'ty,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  111.     P.  1591. 

Petty  (Sir  WILLIAM),  b.  at  Romsey,  Hampshire,  Eng- 
land, May  16,  1623,  was  the  son  of  a  clothier;  educated  in 
the  school  of  his  native  town  and  at  Caen  in  Franco:  was 
for  a  time  an  officer  in  the  English  navy;  afterward 
studied  medicine  at  Paris ;  obtained  from  Parliament  in 
1647  a  patent  for  his  invention  of  a  "  pentagraph  "  or 
copying-machine ;  practised  medicine  at  Oxford,  where  he 
became  assistant  to  the  professor  of  anatomy ;  obtained  a 
fellowship  at  Brasenose  College  1648;  chosen  professor  of 
anatomy  in  the  University  of  Oxford  1650,  professor  of 
medicine  in  Gresham  College  1051 ;  became  physician  to 
the  army  in  Ireland  and  secretary  to  Henry  Cromivcll 
1652;  was  made  surveyor  of  forfeited  lands  in  Ireland; 
entered  Parliament  1G5S,  and  at  the  Restoration  was 
knighted  and  made  surveyor-general  of  Ireland.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Society;  made  several 
curious  inventions  and  discoveries  in  physics;  lost  much 
by  the  fire  of  London,  but  afterwards  acquired  a  large  for- 
tune by  successful  speculations,  and  was  author,  among 
other  works,  of  The  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland  (1GH1), 
Tnj-,.1  and  Contributions  (1007),  Political  Arithmetic  ( 1676), 
a  treatise  on  money  entitled  Qiinntulutnciinf/ne  (1660),  which 
have  procured  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  principal 
founder  in  England  of  the  science  of  political  eeon"my. 
He  was  ancestor  of  the  noble  house  of  Landsowne.  D.  at 
Westminster  Dec.  16,  16S7. 

Petu'nia  [from  the  Brazilian  name  of  tobacco,  peltnt],  a 
genus  of  annual,  biennial,  or  perennial  plants  of  the  order 
Solanacca1,  natives  of  the  hot  regions  of  America.  The 
Petunia  nyctayiniflora  and  violacea  have  been  for  fifty 
years  cultivated  in  European  and  North  American  gardens, 
and  have  afforded  numerous  hybrid  and  other  varieties, 
some  of  which  are  very  beautiful. 

Pen'tinger  (KOXKAH),  b.  at  Augsburg  Oct.  14,  1-J65; 
d.  Dec.  24,  1547;  wrote  several  works  on  antiquities,  and 
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was  the  possessor  of  the  so-called  Tulmlii  I',  ,o-;,,./.  ,  iiwa,  ;i 
iuii]i  <it'  the  inilitury  mails  of  the  West  Roman  empire  from 
thi'  luiirtli  century!     It  was  lir.-l  di«",\ered  in  a  Hcncdiot 
ino  monastery  ut  Teirei  IIM-C.  and  remained  there  for  nearly 
two  centuries   in  tile   family  of  Peutinger,  but   wa 
liy  Prince  Kiigcne,  who  prMMttad  it  to  the  imperial  library 
of    \  i.-inia,  where    it    if    now   preserved.       A    part    of  it  was 
|,,,l,:i-|,,  U'elscr  i  \  <  :  the  whole  by 

.<<•lir-.li  (Vienna.  I  :.">.':  I,  I'.v  Manner!  (  LcipsK-.  I--JI'.  who 
al  .  ,  givM  an  intere-tin:;  ai  .....  lint  of  till'  V  iris-it  udc-  \\  hii'h 
this  iini'i-  0(  of  ancient  literatm- 

through  from  thi'  f;nirtli  to  th.'  nineteenth  century  :  and  in 
:i  ,t'  lim.'r.iii  ;•*  oaoiciu,  liy   l-'ortia.  d'L'rban  (Paris, 

IVntingcrian  Table.     See  PEI-TIXGER. 

Pevera'gno,  town  of  NnrtliiTii  Italy,  province  of 
Onoec  ll  of  only  two  of  it.-  four  me  li;i'vnl  castles 

r  .....  am.  and  the  feudal  palace  is  now  a  private  dwelling. 
P.  in  1874,  t 

Pew  [Olil  Fr.  /mi'],  a  scut  in  a  church  enclosed  ami 
separated  from  others.  In  England  the  cxclu-ive  iui'1 
perpetual  ri^'lit  to  a  particular  pew  in  tin1  pavi-li  church 
may  In'  ln'lil  hy  a  pari-hioncr  as  an  appurtenant  to  his  niiin- 
sioii  lion-,-,  <iich  ownership  arising  either  from  prcsciiji 
tion  —  that  is.  long-continued  use  —  or  from  a  grant  by  the 
ordinary  or  hishop.  All  the  other  pews  not  so  claim* 

the  control  of  the  churchwarden--,  a-ting  on  ln-lialf 
of  the  ordinary.  Ill  the  I".  S.  dill'erent  customs  prevail  in  ' 
ilillerent  ehurchcs  and  States.  Occasionally,  the  trustees  , 
or  vestry,  or  other  officers  of  the  corporation,  retain  the 
entire  oust  "lv  of  the  church  edifice,  and  the  scats  are  free 
to  all  oomen  during  dhinc  service.  Sometimes  the  pews 
are  leased  for  a  year  only  at  a  specified  rent;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  often  conveyed  by  an  instrument  in  the 
form  of  a  perpetual  lease,  reserving  an  annual  rent.  In 
the  latter  ease  the  right  of  the  pewholder  is  peculiar:  it  is 
roperty,  and  may  lie  tran-lerred,  but  is  generally  exempt 
rom  sale  on  execution  :  in  some  States  ii  d,  --rends  to  the 
heirs  as  real  estate,  and  in  others  it  passes  to  the  admin- 
i-iiator  as  personal  estate.  It  is,  however,  limited,  and 
subject  to  the  ultimate  control  of  the  trustees  or  \  • 
who  may,  under  restrictions  not  affecting  the  pewholder, 
convey  the  church  edifice,  rebuild  it,  repair  it,  or  remodel 
it  at  their  discretion.  JOHN-  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Pewa'mo,  p.-v..  Lyons  tp.,  Ionia  co.,  Mich.,  on  De- 
troit and  Milwaukee  II.  H. 

Pewau'kee,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waukesha  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Pewaukee  Lake  and  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  II.  R. 

Pewee.     See  Pii<Ei»E-15inn. 

Pewee  Valley,  p.-v.,  Oldham  oo.,  Ky.,  on  Louisville 
Cincinnati  and  Lexington  K.  11. 

Pew'tcr  [0.  Fr.  /).-iir/-.'l,  an  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  of 
extre'iicly  variable  proport  ions.  Bismuth,  antimony,  Cop- 
per, and  other  metals  arc  sometimes  introduced  for  special 
purposes  into  the  metal. 

Peyer's  Glands,  small  saccnli  peculiar  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestine,  termoil  ylaml. 
when  scattered  singly,  and  ijliimlnl  :>  •n;/iiuiini:i  •wbeneo 
in  groups,  or  /'•//•  r'l  motel  ».  so  named  from  Peyer  (1053- 
1712),  who  first  described  them.     (See  HISTOLOGY.) 

Peyron'  (  AMKDKO),  ABB£,  b.  at  Turin  in  17S5  ;  d.  1869. 
Ho  was  a  pupil  of  Tommaso  Valperga  di  Caluso,  and  suc- 
eec.lcd  him  in  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages.  Ho  was  a 
member  of  the  Turin  Academy  of"  Sciences,  foreign  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Institute,  and  senator  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  He  rendered  important  services  to  the  study  of 
liivck  an  I  oj  C  iptio.  Many  of  his  memoirs  are  in  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Academy  of  Turin  ;  ho  translated  Thucyd- 
ides  anew  into  Italian,  published  a  profound  work  of  his- 

llellenic  constitution,  piv 

to  ti-  of  Brofferio  ;  discovered  and  pub- 

lisbi'd  several  Hreek  texts  (Kmpedoclcs.  I'armenides,  Theo- 
dosiaiiiis  i,  '  :if  the  Orations  of  Cicero  for  Scaurus 

and  Tullius  and  a^ain>t  t'lodius.  He  has,  besides,  the 
merit  of  having  founded  the  study  of  Coptic  by  his  Lexicon 
Lin'jna  CuplicK  and  his  Urmiiiiiini,  -,,  l.u,,jnie  Cupthte. 

Peyronnct',  de  (Cti.  MILKS  IUMIK).  CorsT.  b.  Oct.  9, 
1  77*.  at  liordeaux  ;  studied  law,  and  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate in  his  native  city;  became  very  conspicuous  during 
the  first  and  second  restorations  as  an  ultra-royalist  and 
staunch  adherent  of  the  Bourbons,  and  was  minister  of 
justice  in  the  cabinet  of  Villele  from  |)ee.  II,  Ism.  to  Apr. 
17.  1827.  In  1822  he  carried  a  law  by  which  all 

were  deprived  of  trial  by  jury  and  referred  imme- 
diately to  the  royal  courts,  which  were  empowered  to  sus- 
pend and  suppress  any  publication  which  seemed  hostile 
to  the  public  peace,  th-  I  Church,  and  the  royal 

authority.  In  1825  he  carried  another  law  by  which  pro- 
fanation of  any  object  consecrated  to  the  public  worship 


was  punished  by  for I   labor  for   life.     In   |H1!2  he  was 

I  a  count  ;    May    M.    lv::".  airain    entered  the  •_•  >\crn- 
ment  a<  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  i  al.iin  r  nl  I'  •'> 
and  as  such  he  si^ne  1  tin-  notorioii-    ord-n  '    .Inly 

i' ...  1  ••  -lution  of  I >.'JO  and  the 

fall  of  the  elder  line  of  the  house  of  IJoiirbon.     Arral 
before    the  House   of    Peers    for    hiL"h    trMSOD,  he  «a 

.  to  imprisonment  f,.r  life,  and  confined  in  the  l<.j 
of   Hani,  but   <>,-t.  17.  1  nc'l.      1>.  Jan.  L', 

l-.M.  at  hi-  e-tates  in  thedironde.      lie  wrote  :i  Ilixluirt  del 

Fnitic,  (2d  I'd.    1840]    and   Sulli-m   I -d  ed.    1864). 

Peyto'na,  p.-v.  and  tii.,  Boone  co.,  West  Va.,  on  Coal 
River.  P.  11  Hi!. 

P6z£nas',  town  of  France,  department  of  Herault.  \» 
beautifully  situated  at  the  eontlni -m-e  ot  the  I'.iio-  and  the 
llcrault,  and  has  lar^c  maiiiifai-tiuc-  ot  chemicals,  brandy 
and  lii[iieiirs,  and  a  l.ri-k  Ira-le  in  w  inc.  oli\ .--.  and  aim 
which  are  produced  in  its  vicinity.      P.  7.''7J. 

Pfafers,  a  watering-place  of  Switzerland nlon  0 

•-car  Kagat/..      1  Is  n  aters  ha\  e  a  lei-.  '    1110° 

K.,  anil  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  their  curative  equalities; 
they  are  iiM-d  both  for  drinking  and  bathing. 

Pfeirfcr  (InA),  b.  at  Vienna  Oct.  15,  1797:  d.  there 
IT,  1SJ*  :  became  widely  known  by  hei  jmn  n,  \  -  to  the 

Holy    Land,  tin-  Scan  linavian  countries,  r id  the  world 

twice  over  different  routes,  and  to  Mada^a.-car.  which   -he 
described   in   Jtiti/->»>/    t"    !>•>!> ///'/.    *</•,,/.  ,i,  IUnt  .Vo,-/roy 
I  I'e.-th,  1846;  London,  1852),  . I    H  ..,,io/,\  ,/,,„,  •„, ,/   l;,,i,,i'l 
Ike.  Win-Ill  (Vienna.   Isjt);  London,  1854).  N..nm/  ./.,. 
lt,mn,l  tin-   ll'.,,-/-/  (Vienna.  Is.Mi:  London.  1867 
La"'  Trnrfii  t>f  Idit  !'/>  'ff'-i',  icitti  d  lli"<[>->i)ihy,  Lond.,  1  NI!  1 . ) 

Pforz'hcim,townof  Germany,  grand  dnch\  of  I  la  den, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Nagold.  Kns,  and  Wiirm,  has  largo 
manufactures  of  jewelry,  chemicals,  and  limns,  ironworks, 
tanneries,  and  oil-mills;  and  an  active  trade   in  tin 
which  is  cut  in  the  neighboring  Black  Forest.     P.  19,801. 

Phacochoer'idtc  [/'ArifwAuTin,  from  ^aicoc,  "a  wart," 
and  x°tp«»  "  a  hog"],  a  family  of  hog-like  ungulates  very 
ciosely  related  to  the  Suidie,  or  true  hogs.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters:  the  skull  has  the 
palato-maxillary  axis  extremely  deflected,  and  forming  an 
angle  with  the  occipito-sphcnuidal  axis;  the  bad-spin  i  .  ,.d 
is  reflected,  with  the  crest  uniting  with  the  prcsphenoid, 
and  forming  two  deep  pocket-like  cavities;  the  orbits  are 
directed  upward  and  backward,  and  the  induced  position 
of  the  eyes  gives  to  the  animal  a  peculiar  physiognomy  ; 
the  malar  bones  are  very  deep,  and  have  short  inferior 
processes:  the  teeth  are  very  aberrant  in  the  adult;  the 
molar  series  is  reduced  to  the  true  molars,  or  oven  the  last 
true  molar;  this  last  is  elongated,  and  composed  of  three 
longitudinal  rows  of  columnar  tubercles,  presenting  when 
worn  simple  oval,  insular  areas ;  the  incisors  in  the  adults 
are  reduced  to  two,  or  even  entirely  lost  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
sometimes  entirely  wanting  also  in  the  lower  one.  Of  this 
type  only  a  single  genus  (J'hacochte.rua)  is  known;  this  is 
represented  by  two  species— (1)  J'hticochftrut  Africanutt, 
which  is  common  to  several  parts  of  Africa;  and  (2)  P. 
^Ethiopian,  confined  to  South-eastern  Africa.  These  are 
popularly  known  under  the  name  of  "  wart  hogs."  Tho 
snout,  as  in  the  true  bogs,  is  disciform,  and  the  nostrils 
open  forward  from  it.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Phfe'dra,  in  Greek  legend,  the  wife  of  Theseus  and  the 
stepmother  of  Hippolytus,  with  whom  she  fell  desperately 
in  love.  When  he  refused  to  comply  with  her  wishes,  she 
accused  him  to  his  father  of  an  attempt  upon  her  honor, 
but  when  she  heard  that  he  had  perished  in  consequence 
of  his  father's  wrath,  she  confessed  her  guilt  and  committed 
suicide.  The  tragedies  on  this  subject  by  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  are  lost,  but  there  is  a  celebrated  one  by  Kacino. 

Phrc'drus,  b.  in  Thracia  or  Macedonia:  was  brought 
to  Rome  as  a  slave,  but  was  made  free  by  Augustus,  and 
became  famous  by  his  five  books  of  fables,  containing  97 
fables,  most  of  which,  however,  are  only  versifications  of 
the  fables  of  -fl?sop.  The  style  is  easy  and  fluent,  and  the 
book  often  very  pleasant  to  read.  There  are  editions  by 
Orelli  (Zurich,  1831),  L.  Miillcr  (Lcipsic,  18CS),  and  others. 

Pha'ethon,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  son  of  Helios,  ob- 
tained one  day  permission  of  his  father  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  sun  across  the  heavens,  but  the  horses  ran  off,  and 
the  chariot  was  just  about  setting  the  earth  on  fire  when 
Zeus  struck  down  the  unfortunate  driver  with  a  thunder- 
bolt. He  fell  into  the  river  Eridanus  (Po),  and  his  sisters, 
the  Hcliades,  who  stood  mourning  by  his  corpse,  were 
transformed  into  poplars  and  their  tears  into  amber. 

1'haeton'id.T  [Wiafinn,\n  allusion  to  the  tropical  habi- 
tat of  ].  a  family  of  large  swimming  bin' 
miliarly  known  as  "tropic-birds."     The  form  is  somewhat 
ternlike;  neck  rather  short;  the  bill  about  as  long  as  the 
head,  compressed,  with  the  culmcn  slightly  elevated  and 
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curved ;  the  gonys  long  and  ascending ;  the  nostrils  near 
the  base,  linear  and  exposed  :  the  wings  long  and  pointed  ; 
the  tail  rather  large,  and  with  the  two  median  feathers  pro- 
longed in  a  linear  form  :  the  legs  originating  rather  more 
forward  than  usual,  with  the  tarsi  short,  and  the  toes  all 
connected  together  by  a  broad  membrane,  the  hind  one 
being  deflected  upward  and  forward ;  the  claws  are  small, 
compressed,  and  acute;  the  skull  belongs  to  the  "  desmog- 
nnthous"  type  of  Huxley;  the  sternum  is  very  short  and 
co-ordinate  with  the  anterior  position  of  the  legs.  The 
family  is  composed  of  but  a  single  genus  ( Phaeton ),  in  which 
four  species  are  generally  recognized ;  these  are  all  found 
generally  in  the  tropical  seas,  and  often  observed  at  great 
distances  from  land.  They  seek  the  shore  for  rest,  how- 
ever, and  build  their  nests  in  hollow  trees  or  in  rocks,  in 
which  they  lay  generally  two  eggs.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Phalan'ger,  the  anglici/.cd  form  of  the  name  Phalan- 
gista.  (See  PIIALANOISTID.E.) 

Phalangist'idre,  or  Phalangers  \  Phnlanyista,  a 
name  having  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  two  of  the 
toes  are  joined  together  as  far  as  the  last  phalanges],  a 
family  of  the  order  Marsupials  and  sub-order  Syndactyles, 
adapted  for  herbivorous  diet.  They  are  of  moderate  or 
small  size,  with  a  moderate  head,  of  which  the  facial  por- 
tion is  rather  short;  with  the  muffle  naked,  and  with  the 
upper  lip  cleft:  the  teeth  are  in  moderate  number — viz. 
I.  f,  C.  {  or  J,  P.  M.  i--|,M.  Jr|X2;  the  limbs  are  equal, 
the  fore  feet  provided  with  five  well-developed  toes,  armed 
with  compressed  and  curved  claws,  the  hind  ones  with  five 
toes,  the  first  or  internal  of  which  is  large,  thumb-like, 
and  opposablc  to  the  others  ;  the  second  and  third  smaller 
than  the  rest,  and,  as  in  the  Syndactyles  generally,  united 
by  a  common  integument  nearly  to  their  extremities, 
and  furnished  with  curved  hollow  nails ;  fourth  and  fifth 
with  curved  and  compressed  claws  ;  tail  generally  long  and 
more  or  less  prehensile,  sometimes  rudimentary  ;  a  well- 
developed  pouch  is  present,  and  opens  downward ;  at  the 
bottom  are  four  (or  two?)  mamma! ;  the  stomach  is  simple, 
and  sometimes  provided  with  a  cardiac  gland ;  a  caecum 
present,  and  in  most  species  very  large.  The  family  was 
thus  essentially  divided  by  Waterhouse,  but  the  genus  Tar- 
alpea  at  least  included  by  him  therein  is  entitled  to  sepa- 
rate family  rank.  The  species  of  the  family  are  distrib- 
uted throughout  almost  every  part  of  Australia  and  the 
Papuan  Archipelago.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits, 
and  feed  upon  grass  and  other  herbage.  By  Krefft  eight 
genera  are  admitted,  exclusive  of  Tnrsipes — viz.  (1)  Phas- 
cnJurctos,  (2)  Ciucim,  (3)  Phnlaagiila,  (4)  Petauriita,  (5) 
Selideus,  (6)  Dacti/lopsi/a,  (7)  Acrobates,  and  (8)  Dro- 
micia  ;  these  include  fourteen  species.  By  some  these 
have  been  combined  in  several  sub-families,  the  first  being 
the  type  of  the  Phascolarctiua),  which  is  by  some  elevated 
to  family  rank,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  the  sub- 
families Phalangistinoo  and  Petaurinae.  THEO.  GILL. 

Pha'lanx  [Gr.  <JoAayf],  in  the  military  organization  of 
ancient  Greece,  the  tactical  unit  of  the  heavy-armed  troops, 
a  body  of  foot  soldiers  armed  with  spears  and  shields. 
The  number  of  men  was  various.  They  were  arranged 
from  four  to  sixteen  men  deep.  In  later  times  the  great 
phalanx  under  the  Macedonians  comprised  16,384  men, 
and  was  composed  of  four  minor  phalanges,  each  of  which 
had  two  Hierarchies,  or  halves.  Each  merarchy  was  com- 
posed of  two  chiliarchies,  each  of  these  of  four  syntagmata, 
and  each  syntagma  of  sixteen  men.  The  phalanx  was, 
when  compared  with  the  Koman  legion,  a  cumbrous  ar- 
rangement of  men. 

Phal'aris,  proverbially  the  most  cruel  tyrant  known 
to  antiquity,  was  the  ruler  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily  for 
about  sixteen  years,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  c. 
Of  his  history  hardly  anything  is  known  with  certainty, 
most  of  it  being  enveloped  in  fables.  A  prominent  feature 
in  these  fables  is  the  brazen  bull,  invented  by  one  Pcrillus, 
in  which  Phalaris  roasted  his  enemies,  inaugurating  the 
ingenious  instrument  of  torture  by  the  roasting  of  its  in- 
ventor. The  famous  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  148  in  number, 
first  printed  at  Venice  in  1498,  and  afterwards  often  re- 
printed and  translated,  give  quite  another  picture  of  the 
man's  character,  and  were  read  through  many  centuries 
with  great  edification,  until  Bentley  proved  that  they  were 
spurious,  a  product  of  a  much  later  time. 

Phalarope,  the  anglicized  form  of  Phalaropus.  (See 
PHALAROPIDID^E.) 

Phalaropid'ida;  [PJialarnput,  from  <f.aAapi!,  "coot," 
and  iroi/'s,  "  foot "],  a  family  of  aquatic  birds.  They  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  plover  in  form ;  the  bill  as  long 
as,  or  longer  than,  the  head,  nearly  straight,  more  or  less 
slender,  with  the  culmen  decurved  toward  the  tip,  and 
with  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible  grooved  for  nearly 
the  whole  length ;  nostrils  near  the  base,  linear,  and  in  the 


lateral  groove  of  the  mandible ;  wings  long  and  pointed ; 
tail  short  and  rounded  ;  legs  rather  posterior,  with  the 
tarsi  moderate,  the  anterior  toes  united  at  the  base  and 
with  lobate  sides,  and  the  hind  toe  elevated  and  with  a 
narrow  membrane;  the  skull  is  of  the  "  schizognathous  " 
typo  of  Huxley.  The  family  is  one  of  several  associated 
together  by  Huxley  under  the  common  name  Charadrio- 
morphao.  "  The  species,"  according  to  G.  K.  Gray,  "  are 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  regions,  but  migrating  to  the 
more  temperate  cliuies  during  severe  winters.  They  are 
usually  observed  in  pairs  or  in  small  parties,  swimming 
about  on  the  sea  or  on  lakes,  ponds,  and  streams  of  fresh 
water,  generally  near  the  margins,  moving  quickly  in 
search  of  floating  seeds,  aquatic  insects,  and  small  crusta- 
ceous  animals,  on  which  they  subsist.  They  swim  with  tho 
greatest  facility  and  swiftness,  and  their  flight  is  rapid 
and  elevated  in  the  air.  The  female  deposits  four  eggs 
among  a  tuft  of  herbage  in  the  marshes."  Only  one  genus, 
with  three  species,  is  recognized;  these  species  arc  all  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  hemisphere;  two  of  them  belong 
more  especially  to  Europe,  and  one  to  America. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Phal'lic  Wor'ship,  originally  seems  to  have  been 
the  adoration  of  the  reproductive  and  regenerative  powers 
of  nature,  represented  after  a  time  by  the  phallus,  or  mule 
generative  organ,  or  in  some  instances  by  a  straight  col- 
umn or  by  the  pistil  of  a  flower,  as  in  India  at  the  present 
day.  This  worship,  whatever  of  symbolism  it  may  have 
had  at  first,  rapidly  became  a  most  corrupt  and  intolerable 
practice.  It  prevailed  in  India  (as  at  present),  in  Chal- 
dasa,  Egypt,  Syria,  Phrygia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  as  in  later 
days  among  some  of  the  American  savages,  notably  the 
Seminoles  of  Florida.  The  forms  which  this  abomination 
assumed  were  innumerable.  Dionysus,  Hermes,  Venus, 
Priapus,  Pan,  Isis,  and  other  gods  were  worshipped  at 
Rome  by  phallic  symbolism. 

Phanerog'amous  [Gr.  tftapepoi,  "evident,"  and  -yo/io?, 
"marriage"]  and  Phxnog'amous  [tfraiveiv,  to  "  show," 
and  •yajuos]  are  synonymous  terms,  applied  to  those  plants 
which  have  stamens  and  pistils,  or  perfect  and  evident  re- 
productive organs.  All  other  plants  are  cryptogamouB. 
Phanerogamous  plants,  then,  are  flowering  plants.  (See 
BOTANY.) 

Pha'raoh,  the  term  applied  in  the  Bible  to  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  of  which  many  explanations  have  been  proposed, 
as  pa-ra,  "the  sun;''  pi-oitro,  "the  king:''  j»'r-«>t,  ''the 
great  house,"  "  court,"  a  phrase  explained  by  Horapollo  as 
"  emperor  of  the  world  ;"  pa-ra-nnh,  or  "  the  living  sun." 
None  of  these  etymologies  are  altogether  satisfactory,  some 
not  being  found  at  an  early  period.  It  is  still  less  possi- 
ble to  connect  it  with  the  name  of  any  Egyptian  monarch, 
and  it  must  have  been  a  common  appellation  like  kli«n, 
cseaar,  or  czar.  Many  Pharaohs  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
but  in  the  present  strte  of  Egyptian  chronology  it  is  not 
possible  to  certainly  determine  the  monarchs  of  Egypt  they 
represented.  The  first  known  is  the  Pharaoh  reigning  in 
tho  days  of  Abraham,  but  he  cannot  be  identified  with  any 
Egyptian  monarch  or  "  shepherd  king,"  and  the  account 
given  of  him  applies  rather  to  some  conterminous  ruler  or 
vassal  of  Egypt,  for  the  camels  which  he  is  said  to  have 
given  to  the  patriarch  were  never  used  by  the  Egyptians 
or  seen  on  any  monument,  although  at  the  time  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty  they  are  mentioned  in  papyri  as  existing 
in  Palestine.  The  next  Pharaoh  is  the  one  of  the  time  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  i.  4—6),  whose  court  appears  to  have  been  at 
Heliopolis,  and  in  whose  reign  Joseph  was  elevated  to  the 
post  of  governor  of  Egypt.  According  to  Eusebius,  he  was 
the  monarch  Apepi  or  Apophis,  of  the  sixteenth  or  Shep- 
herd dynasty,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  conditions  of  the 
history  of  Joseph  coincide  with  the  events  of  such  a  period, 
although  other  inquirers  would  place  the  arrival  of  Joseph 
in  the  days  of  the  twelfth  d}Tnasty,  when  it  is  known  Egypt 
was  afflicted  with  a  famine.  The  next  Pharaoh  is  the  one 
uncler  whom  the  Israelites  were  in  bondage,  anil  who  com- 
pelled them  to  build  the  treasure-cities  of  Pithom  and  Ra- 
meses  of  bricks;  and  it  was  under  him  or  his  successor 
that  Egypt  was  afflicted  with  the  ten  plagues,  and  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  led  tho  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Egyptian  array  in  its  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Israelites 
was  drowned  in  tho  sea,  although  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Pha- 
raoh perished  with  them.  The  identical  Egyptian  mon- 
arch who  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  but  it  is  principally  confined  to  the  period 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties.  According  to 
the  old  classical  chronologers,  the  Exodus  happened  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  coincided  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  Hyk-shos,  with  whom  the  Hebrews 
were  confounded.  Some  would  therefore  consider  that 
Thothmes  II.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  period.  The  Egypt- 
ologists, however,  generally  consider  Meri-en-ptah  (or 
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Mcncphtah     to   have  l.i-,. n  tliu    king   i»    whose   reign  the 

event  t""k    place,  and  that  the  name   Kiitn-e-  01    Ral 

of  the  treasure-city  WHS  Riven  niter  Itamc-e-  1 1.,  hi.- fiither 


an 

Tli 


1  predeecs.-or.  will)  reduced  the  Hebrews  to  hondige. 
_  .10  name  ot  Kaain-cs  is,  however,  said  to  1'c  that  uf  the 
|;llld  riven  la  .lacol.  and  hi-  family,  which  it  could  not 
have  lin.i  ill  tlic  time,  hut  by  wUoD  it  might  have  l.ccn 
knnwll  ill  tin-  time  "f  Moses  or  the  writer  of  the  book  of 

(ienc-is.     Tlii-  migdol  or  tower  of  Kamescs  i-  represented 

in    the   w:u>  of    Hiimeses    III nl    i-    -uppo-ed  to   be  tho 

I'.,    runem Tanis  from  which  the  llelircw  departed  in 

thcdircetio  .rding  to  tlie  theory  of  l!rug-c|i 

l,v  the  road  across  (he  spit  of  land  lielween  tile  Sirbonian 
liog.  01  l.iike  Scrbi.nis.iind  the  Meililerrillieiili.  The  other 
Pharaohs  mentioned  in  the  liible  lire  the  father  of  lladad 
the  K'lomite,  supposed  to  bo  a  king  of  the  twenty-second 
dvnastv:  tin'  father  in  Inw  of  Solomon  :  one  of  the  prede- 
-heshanka  or  Shi-hak  :  thiit  monarch  himself, 
who  overran  the  Holy  I.iiml  imil  pillaged  .lerusnlem  ;  Tir- 
hakuh  the  Ethiopian,  who  for  a  time  wrested  Egypt  from 
the  Assyrians:  Xekau  or  Necho  1 1.,  who  invailed  Pale-tine 
t'i  reduce  to  subjection,  then  in  iillinncc  with  the  A  -Syrians, 
hut  was  final!  v  defeated  ilt  ( 'arehcmish  by  \ebuchadne//.ar, 
then  at  ii  youthful  age.  n.  r.  <W~>:  ami  rall-]ia-ra,  Hophra, 
or  \pric-.  of  the  twenty  sixth  dv  na-t\ .  who  marched  to  re- 
lieve the  siege  of  .Icrn-iilcin,  eau-iiig  the  liahylonian-i  to 
retire  for  a  while,  although  it  was  finally  taken  by  Nebu- 
cl):i'lne//:ii .  i',.  i  .  .iSS.  It  is  reliliirkuhle  that  the  Ethiopian 
kings  /.crab  and  So  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  not  styled 
•oh",  like  the  Egyptian  rulers,  as  if  for  some  reason 
they  had  not  the  same  title  or  were  recognized  as  lawful 
rulers  of  the  country.  A  person  named  Pharaoh  in  sftid  to 
be  the  fnther-in-law  of  Mered,  and  by  the  rabbis  supposed 
to  have  been  a  king.  SAMt'Kb  ISiitcH. 

Phar'isoes  [generally  derived  from  the  Hebrew  pmi- 
Klim,  "ihe  separated"]  originated  as  a  politieal  and  re- 
ligious party  among  tlie  .lews  during  the  time  of  tho  Mac- 
caliees  in  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  Greek  ideas  and 
I  i  reek  cii-toms  u  hich  took  place  especially  during  the  reign 
of  \ntiocluis  Epiphancs.  While  the  Saddueees  and  the  ruling 
Kriltooraej  h:nl  v  ielded  to  the  idea  of  a  dist inction  between 
religion  ;md  politics,  lictween  Church  mid  State,  the  Phar- 
isee- still  maintained  the  old  and  genuinely  Jewish  view 
of  a  theocracy  :  and  while  the  Sadducee.s  adhered  rigor- 
ously to  the  literal  conception  of  the  words  of  the  sacred 
books,  the  Pharisees  adopted  the  tradition  a"  a  moans  by 
which  to  inter]. ret  Scripture.  Thus,  tho  Pharisees  stood 
at  the  time  of  Chris!  at  once  as  the  national  party  in  poll- 
Hoi  aud  a-  tlie  pi ogi -cssiv -e  school  in  theology,  and  their 
influence  with  tlie  mass  ,,!  the  people  seems  to  have  been 
very  great.  The  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  them  are 
the  New  Testament,  .losephus.  and  tho  Mishna.  Modern 
scholars  seem  inclined,  houcver,  to  look  at  them  under  a 
milder  view  than  that  in  which  they  appear  in  the  New 
Testament,  though  it  is  only  natural  when  the  importance 
which  they  a-crihcd  to  the  observation  of  all  minutiw  of  the 
Law  led  to  hypocrisy  and  falsity.  (Sec  JKVVISII  SKITS.) 

Pharmacopoeia  [(!r.  ^ap^aicov,  "  a  medicine,"  and 
irotetf,  to  "  make  "],  a  dispensatory  or  book  of  directions  for 

the  composition  of  medicine,  approved  by  medical  practi- 
tioners or  published  by  authority.  Recently-discovered 
manuscript — the  PopynM  filter* — establishes  the  existence 
of  books  of  formula}  among  the  iatro  physicians,  tho  med- 
ical priesthood  of  Egypt,  us  far  back  as  tlie  sixteenth  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era.  Of  tho  later  Alexandrian 
school  many  articles  and  formula*  attributed  to  Isis  and 
,  ami  the  x;,,i/,/, .«  of  Serapion,  wore  transmitted  and 
employed  during  tho  Greek  and  Roman  periods.  The 
remedial*  advised  by  Ualcn,  and  by  those  who  expounded 
and  practised  his  exclusive  teachings,  may  be  considered 
the  only  code  of  thcra pent  ics  until  the  origin  of  the  Arabian 
school.  'II  . 'uatie  attempt  at  methodical  collec- 

tion and  classification  of  recognized  formulio  was  made  by 
Salior  elm  Siihel  in  tho  latter  part  of  the  ninth  ccnturv. 
The  Italian  school  of  tho  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  centuries 
produced  the  extensive  work  of  Nicolaus  de  Salerno.  Manv 
of  the  early  pharmacopoeias  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  contain  preparations  of  the  older  Arabian 
and  Italian  work^.  The  first  pharmacopoeia  issued  by  au- 
thority was  compiled  by  Valerius  Cordns  in  1.">JL',  under 
sanction  of  the  senate  of  Nuremberg.  Other  German  phar- 
macopieiiis  are  those  of  Brandenburg  and  Ratishon.  and 
the  I'li'ifni:  .Mm  iV,i.  authorised  May,  1S7L",  is  to-  : 

day  employed  throughout  Germany  and  in  Russia.  The 
pharmacopoeia- of  \m-terdam  and  Brussels  arc  celebrated. 
That  of  Paris  is  authority  in  France  aie!  Sivit/.erland.  The  ' 
first  edition  of  the  /,  nnl»n  rtntriiitirnftirin  was  issued  in 
lillS;  that  of  Edinburgh  in  HW'.i:  that  of  Dublin  ap- 
peared first  in  1SD7.  these  three  have  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  had  material  differences.  They  were 
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employed   in  the   I'.  S.   until  the    second  ijiiarter  of   this 
In    1-'  I   the   i--ue-  of  London.  Edinburgh,  and 
Dublin     were     merged     into    one    work,    official     for    the 
I  nited    Kingdom    and    it-   colonies  -the    Iti-ttixlt    /'/*• 
aofXfia,      In  the  I'.  S.  the   tir-l  effort  to  secure  an   official 
pharmacopoeia    was    made    in    1*18    by   the    New     i.  ork 
County    and    New    York    State    .Medical    societies.     Other 
Mate  societies  united,  and  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
oiedical  societic-  and  medical   colleges  met  in   \Va-h 

illgton  .Ian.  I.  IXL'H.  'file  result  wa~  the  I--1IC  ill  IsL'llof 
the  tir-t  I'lin: •„«!> o^.i  'tn  <-/'  ttit  I'.  S.  of'  A  i<t>  i'i''n .  a  VolutUO 

of:!  71!  page-.      Its  adoption  was  no  t  general.     Tho  conven- 
tion  provided  for  further  conventions  every  ten    \e:u-  to 
liie    work.      Such    conventions    \sere    held    in    l>oll, 
I  Sin,  l.s.,11.  and  the  rev  i-ed  edition-  i--ued  in  the  following 

\ear-.  The  convention  of  IStiO  had  delegates  from  Col- 
lege- of  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  societies  and  from 
the  medical  corpsof  the  army  and  navy.  In  I*::]  iipp 

the  first   edition  of  the  I'.  ,V.  />/«//<  ii.n'ocy.      It  is  a   "t 

e\icti-ive  work — an  encyclopaedia  of  matcria  mediea,  the- 
rapeutics, and  phai  inac\ ,  and  contains  full  descriptions  nf 
many  drugs  which  arc  not  otlicinal.  This  work  is  chiefly 
employed  by  apothecaries,  hut  the  /'/,"/•/;("'•, .yMroi.  which 
i-  brief  and  concise,  is  in  use  with  physicians  who  prepare 
their  own  medicines,  and  with  druggists,  as  a  convenient 
handbook  in  preparing  officinal  formula?.  The  pharma- 
as.  of  Europe  were  published  only  in  Latin.  The 
American  was  published  both  in  Latin  and  English  until 

the  edition  of  1840,  when  and  since  the  Latin   ha-  I n 

omitted.  The  Latin  names  of  medicines  and  preparations 
alone  were  retained,  as  essential  to  correspond  with  terms 
employed  in  prescription- writing  by  physicians,  and  to 
maintain  a  degree  of  uniformity  with  the  nomenclatures 
of  foreign  countries.  In  the  original  and  iabt*qaeDl 
lions  many  processes  are  identical  with,  and  derived  from, 
the-  llfiilnh  l'/iiiriiiiii-»/t'ii'i,  a  correspondence  between  it 
and  the  American  being  desirable,  as  the  former  was  long 
in  use  in  this  country,  and  also  as  a  step  towards  the  future 
issue  of  a  universal  phariimoopuda.  The  convention  for 
the  fifth  decennial  revision  of  the  work  met  in  Washington 
in  I1-?!!.  It  made  two  essential  modifications  of  the  pre- 
vious general  plan — first,  to  substitute  for  measures  of  ca- 
pacity expressions  of  weight  for  the  quantities  in  all  for- 
mula; ;  secondly,  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  work  by  add- 
ing articles  with  reference  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  the 
population  and  climate.  Twenty-seven  new  articles  were 
added,  five  were  dropped  as  obsolete.  Eighty-seven  new 
preparations  were  added,  seven  dismissed.  Many  entirely 
new  medicines  were  designated  for  the  first  time  in  this 
edition,  as  the  henzoatc,  bromide  and  iodide  of  ammonium, 
digitalinum,  extract  of  American  hemp,  extract  of  Calabar 
bean,  citrate  of  iron  and  strychnia,  yellow  oxide  of  mer- 
cury, arseuiate  of  sodium,  etc.  The  terminations  of  chem- 
ical medicines  have  been  changed  to  correspond  with  the 
new  nomenclature  and  terminology  of  chemistry.  The 
/'fi'i,-uiftf»f,n  i'l  </YmmniVa  of  1872  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  C.  L.  Lochman.  As  much  of  the  recent  litera- 
ture of  therapeutics  comes  from  abroad,  and  many  of  our 
physicians  are  foreign-born,  educated  in  Europe,  or  apply 
the  formula;  advised  by  foreign  authors,  the  apothecary  of 
our  larger  cities  has  to  employ  the  British,  French,  and 
German  pharmacopoeias  in  addition  to  that  of  the  U.  S, 

E.  DARWIN  Hrnsox.  JH.    REVISED  BY  WII.LABD  PARKKR. 

Phar'macy  [Gr.  ^ap^a«oi>,  "a  medicine"],  the  art  of 
preparing,  compounding,  and  dispensing  medicines  with 
reference  to  their  physical  properties,  their  compatibilities, 
and  chemical  combinations.  It  includes  a  knowledge  of 
the  different  parts  of  plants,  the  method  and  season  of 
their  collection,  their  desiccation  and  preservation;  a 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  structure  of  mineral  and  arti- 
ficial inorganic  drugs,  as  well  as  of  their  crystalline  and 
other  obvious  physical  appearances.  The  pharmaceutist 
employs  a  scale  of  weights  and  measures  especially  adapted 
for  his  art.  The  "  apothecaries'  weight  "  of  the  U.  S.  cor- 
responds with  the  troy  weight  in  its  pound,  ounce,  and 
grain,  having  additional  definite  terms  of  weight  —  the 
scruple  and  drachm.  Apothecaries'  Weight. — 20  grains  = 
1  scruple  (abbreviated  8j.) ;  60  grains,  or  3  scruples  =  1 
drachm  (SJ-);  480  grains,  or  8  drachms  =  1  ounce  (Sj.) ;  12 
ounces  =  1  pound  itbj.i.  An  earnest  effort  has  been  re- 
peatedly made  to  secure  a  uniform  scale  of  weights  for 
pharmacy  in  all  countries,  the  French  decimal  system  be- 
ing the  one  preferred.  The  unit  of  French  weight,  the 
gramme,  is  C'|ual  to  1."i..|.'!IU  grains.  Tho  great  diversity 
in  official  weights  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  equiva- 
lent in  grammes  of  the  pound  of  several  countries.  The 
pound  of  England  and  the  U.  S.  equals  373.240  grammes; 
(lermany,  50U  grammes:  Austria,  71M.IHHI;  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Swit/erland.  375;  Russia  and  Norway.  3.">7.854; 
Koine.  :;:;'.Uol:  Spain.  3I.-..071!;  Portugal,  344.190,  etc. 
The  measure  of  liquids  employed  in  pharmacy  if  wine 
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measure.  The  unit  of  this  system  is  a  minim,  or  .95  of  a 
grain  of  pure  water  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F. :  f>0  min- 
ims =  1  fluid-drachm  (f3j.) ;  S  fluid-drachms  =--=  1  fluid-ounce 
(fSj.);  16  fluid-ounces  =  1  pint;  2  pints  =  I  quart;  4  quarts 
=  1  gallon. 

Crude  drug?  are  reduced  to  a  powdered  state  by  various 
methods.  Having  been  previously  dried,  they  are  ground 
in  the  drug-mill,  triturated  by  hand  with  mortar  and  pes- 
tle, or,  in  the  case  of  soluble  saline  substances,  obtained  by 
the  profess  of  granulation,  constantly  stirring  the  solution, 
while  evaporated  by  heat,  to  prevent  recrystalli zation. 
Various  organic  and  inorganic  drugs  are  dispensed  in 
powders;  there  are  also  several  officinal  compound  pow- 
ders—the aromatic  powder,  powder  of  aloes  and  canella, 
Dover  powder,  compound  jalap  and  compound  rhubarb 
powders.  Drugs  in  their  powdered  state,  unchanged  by 
chemical  combinations,  are  incorporated  in  the  form  of 
pills,  suppositories,  ointments,  and  plasters.  Only  such 
drugs  are  dispensed  in  form  of  powders  as  are  soluble  in 
water  or  the  gastric  juice,  or  intended  to  act  locally,  cither 
chemically  or  mechanically,  upon  the  parts  they  affect. 
The  preparation  of  pills  consists  in  incorporating  either 
crude  powdered  drugs  or  their  inspissated  extracts  and 
active  principles  with  some  inert  soluble  substance  to  make 
the  pill-mass.  More  recently,  by  machine-power,  the  ac- 
tive ingredients  are  compressed  into  very  small  bulk,  being 
retained  in  pill  form  by  gelatine  or  mucilage,  with  which 
the  articles  are  saturated.  Pills  are  dusted  with  aromatic 
powders  to  prevent  exposure  to  the  air  and  disguise  tnste ; 
they  are  also  coated  with  sugar,  gelatine,  and  tin -foil. 
Cerates  and  ointments  are  made  of  variable  consistency 
by  employing  separately  or  in  combination  simple  cerate 
or  purified  fat  and  wax,  in  which  the  active  ingredients 
are  disseminated  by  fusion  or  tritnration.  Plasters  may 
consist  of  the  inspissated  extracts  spread  for  use,  or  of 
medicinal  substances  added  to  emplastrum  plumbi  (lead 

! Blaster),  which  is  the  base  of  many  officinal  plasters.  Of 
iquid  preparations  or  solutions  there  are,  first,  liquorcs 
and  ftyttir,  containing  medicines  soluble  in  waters;  sec- 
ondly, ftpirit*  and  tincture*,  solutions  in  alcohol ;  thirdly, 
vt'ni,  solutions  in  wine;  and,  fourthly,  ethereal  solutions. 
The  simplest  solution  is  an  infusion,  by  pouring  on  of  cold 
or  hot  water;  next,  the  decoction,  the  product  of  boiling. 
Tinctures,  wines,  and  ethers  may  be  produced  at  once  when 
their  medicinal  contents  are  soluble  in  them,  but  more 
often  are  the  result  of  admixture  and  maceration  with  the 
drug  and  separation  by  gradual  percolation  or  by  displace- 
ment. 

In  continental  Europe  and  Great  Britain  the  standard 
of  scientific  qualification  to  practise  pharmacy  is  high  and 
enforced  by  law.  In  the  U.  S.,  until  recently,  there  were 
no  restrictions,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  medi- 
cines are  prepared  and  dispensed  and  prescriptions  com- 
pounded by  the  ignorant  and  unskilled.  Schools  of  phar- 
macy have,  however,  been  established  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  other  large  cities,  and  an  earnest  effort  made 
by  tne  medical  profession  and  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  to  secure  an  enforced  standard.  In  New  York 
City,  since  June,  1872,  all  persons  not  graduated  from  re- 
cognized colleges  of  pharmacy  in  this  country  or  abroad, 
before  practising  as  pharmaceutists  or  dispensing  chemists, 
are  required  to  appear  and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
before  the  board  of  pharmacy.  This  board  is  to  be  com- 

;osed  of  five  competent  pharmacists,  three  of  whom  shall 
e  graduates  in  medicine,  and  two  graduates  in  pharmacy. 
During  the  brief  period  of  its  enforcement  this  Law  has 
developed  accuracy  and  skill  in  place  of  error,  and  fatal 
accidents  no  longer  occur. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.    REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Pharos.     See  LIGHTHOUSE  CONSTRUCTION. 

Pharsa'lia9  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Otselic  River.  P.  1141. 

Pharsa'lus,  nnancientcityof  Thessaly,on  theEnipcus. 
became  famous  for  the  battle  which  was  fought  hero  Aug. 
9,  48  B.  r.,  between  Ccesar  and  Pompey,  and  in  which 
Pompey  was  utterly  defeated. 

Phar'ynx  [Or.  $dpvy(],  a  musculo-mcmbranous  sac  sit- 
uated at  the  base  of  the  skull,  immediately  behind  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  larynx,  and  in  front  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebra), extending  as  far  down  as  the  fifth,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  oesophagus.  It  has  the  following  openings 
into  it:  two  from  the  nose,  the  posterior  nares  ;  two  Eu- 
staehian  tubes,  which  communicate  with  the  middle  ear; 
the  mouth,  larynx,  and  oesophagus.  It  is  lined  by  mucous 
membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  various 
cavities  opening  into  it.  Beneath  this  mucous  coat  is  a 
fibrous  layer  known  as  the  pharyngeal  nponeurosis  :  and 
beneath  this,  again,  is  a  muscular  layer,  composed  of  the 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  constrictor  muscles;  they 
diminish  the  capacity  of  the  pharynx,  and  by  their  sue- 
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cessive  contraction  from  above  downward  the  food  is  car- 
ried along  into  the  oesophagus.  The  pharynx  is  freely 
supplied  with  glands,  which  are  situated  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  function  of  the  pharynx  is  to 
give  passage  to  the  food  in  deglutition  and  to  the  air  in 
respiration.  The  pharynx  is  subject  to  the  following  dis- 
eases:  catarrhal,  croupous,  and  diphtheritic  inflammation 
of  its  mucous  membrane,  phlegmonous  inflammation,  syphi- 
litic affections,  retro-pharyngeal  abscess,  polypi. 
EDWARD  J.  BEUMINGHAM.  KEVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Pharyngobran'chii  [from  <f>ipvyf,  <f>ap"Y°s>  the 
"throat/*  and  fipayxia,  "gills"],  an  order  of  fishes,  repre- 
sented by  a  single  known  genera  (Rrandiioatuma  or  Am- 
phioxui),  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  type  of  a  peculiar 
sub-class,  the  LEPTOCAUDII  (which  see).  THEODORE  GILL. 

Pharyngogna'thi  [(Jr.  <f.ipvy£,  <l>apvym,  the  "throat," 
•yKiSos,  the  "jaw  "],  an  artificial  combination  of  fishes  orig- 
inally established  by  Johannes  Mailer  for  the  reception  of 
those  telcosts  in  which  the  two  lower  phfrryngeal  bones  are 
united  together  and  form  a  single  solid  piece.  The  group 
thus  distinguished  was  elevated  to  ordinal  rank  by  Miillcr, 
and  to  it  were  referred  some  of  Cuvicr's  acanthopterygians 
(Labridao,  Cichliilie.  Hmbiotioidte),  as  well  as  some  mala- 
copterygians  (Scombercsocidje).  These  forms  h:ivc,  how- 
ever, on  the  one  side  no  close  affinity  with  each  other,  and 
on  the  other  side  they  are  severally  related  to  other  tv|it*s 
in  which  the  lower  pharyngcals  are  separated  ;  again,  there 
are  fishes  of  other  families  (e.  r/.  some  PleuroneatidiC  and 
the  Schonida*  hoploidonotinae — c.  fj.  ilrum)  which  have  the 
lower  pharyngeals  as  much  united  as  in  the  tvpical 
Pharyngognathi  of  Miiller;  therefore,  the  order,  though 
formerly  generally  adopted,  is  now  discarded  by  the  best 
ichthyologists.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Phascolomy'idae  [Plinsi-olotm/s,  ^ao-mAo?,  a  "pouch." 
and  nO«,  a  "  mouse  "],  or  Wombats,  a  family  of  marsu- 
pial mnmmals  distinguished  by  their  rodent-like  dentition. 
The  body  is  stout  and  large:  the  head  large,  with  full 
cheeks,  flattened  above,  with  an  obtuse  muzzle  and  a  more 
or  less  naked  muffle  ;  nostrils  widely  separated  behind,  but 
converging  forward  ;  upper  lip  cleft ;  teeth  twenty-four  in 
number — viz.  I.  \,  P.  M.  }-,  M.  £  X  2,  all  of  which  arc  root- 
less, more  or  less  incurved,  and  grow  upward,  like  the  in- 
cisnra  of  the  placental  rodents  ;  the  limbs  are  nearly  equal, 
short  and  stout;  anterior  feet  with  five  short,  stout  toes, 
severally  flattened,  with  broad  and  little-curved  nails  ;  hind 
ones  with  five  toes,  the  innermost  of  which  is  small,  at 
nearly  right  angles  with  the  rest,  and  destitute  of  a  nail ; 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  toes  arc  connected,  and  they, 
as  well  as  the  fifth,  have  long  curved  nails;  the  tail  is  ru- 
dimentarv ;  the  stomach  simple,  with  a  special  gland  sit- 
uated to  the  left  of  the  cardiac  orifice  ;  the  ca'cum  is  short 
and  wide,  and  has  a  vermiform  appendage.  The  species, 
as  indicated  by  their  dentition,  are  addicted  to  gnawing; 
they  feed  chiefly  upon  grass,  roots,  twigs,  and  other  var- 
iable products.  They  form  extensive  burrows,  and  in  them 
remain  for  the  most  part  of  the  day  ;  in  the  night  they 
leave  to  seek  their  food.  The  female  generally  has  only 
one  young  at  a  birth.  Four  living  species  arc  found  in 
various  parts  of  Australia— viz.  (1)  Phnicolomyi  mnmlint  in 
Tasmania;  (2)  P.  plntyrrknaa  in  Victoria,  Australia;  (.'!) 
P.  lastnrltinwi  in  South  Australia;  and  (4)  /'.  nigcr  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Port  Lincoln  in  South  Australia.  In  for- 
mer geological  times  large  species  flourished  in  the  same 
countries.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Phase.     See  Moox. 

Phasian'idsc  [Phnnlnnus,  the  Latin  name  of  the  com- 
mon pheasant],  a  family  of  birds  including  most  of  the 
gallinaceous  fowls.  They  all  have  the  bill  moderate,  with 
the  sides  compressed,  and  with  the  culmcn  arched  towards 
the  tip,  which  is  decurvcd  over  the  lower  mandible  ;  the 
wings  are  moderate  and  more  or  less  rounded  ;  the  tail 
variable  in  development,  in  some  (Phasianinsc)  com- 
pressed, in  others  (Pavoninsc)  depressed;  the  tarsi  are  ro- 
bust, and  covered  with  transverse  scales  in  front,  smaller 
ones  behind,  and  still  smaller  ones  on  the  sides,  and  in  the 
cock  are  generally  armed  with  one  or  more  spurs  ;  the  toes 
are  moderate,  three  in  front  united  at  base  by  a  slight 
membrane,  and  a  hinder  one  short  and  elevated.  The 
sternum  has  its  lateral  elements  (pleurostea)  separated  by 
a  very  deep  notch  from  the  median  one  (lophostcon).  The 
family  includes  two  sub-families — viz.  (1)  Phasianinaj, 
sometimes  divided  into  Phasianinaj  and  Gallintc  ;  and  (2) 
PAVOXIN*  (which  see).  The  family  has  recently  (1870-72) 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Elliot, 
the  plates  of  which  arc  in  imperial  folio  and  prepared  by 
Wolf.  This  work  has  been  pronounced  by  an  eminent 
authority  (A.  Newton)  to  be  "the  most  gorgeous  ornitho- 
logical work  yet  published."  THEODORE  (in.i.. 

Phasian'inse    [from  Pliaiiauui],   the  principal    sub- 
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family  ..I'  the  Pha-iaiiid;c.  di-tin,.:uished   by  the  < 

if  111.-  t:lil  iilnl  tin-    greater  or  I«M    BXUuioB,  at    li-:i-t 
ill  tlio  male*,  of  Ilic  median  ones.     Tn  this   group   bclon- 

t!i,.    n run-    species    of  pheasants,  the   bam  ilunr   Inul. 

and    related    type-.      Kcecnt    authors,  a-    "ray    :in<l    Kllint. 

admit  in  the  »ub  family  fitly  "in'  -1 lM,  dtftrlbotftd  under 

till'  genera  /'/i.(«i'«iiii«. '  T/i'niiii'i/"i  »r  CkrytflofluH,  /'n.-/-,i- 
n'a,  Crottoprilon,  /-.'iv/A,,-,,,,,,,..  t;,,//n*.  Ctrienit,  and.  M 
OOrdlng  In  sum-.  /,'o,/,,rA'.,-n--.  Seieral  ..f  these  haic 
I., ',-n  dn  i.li-l  iin  i  nib-gram.  TiiKonimi:  CM. i.. 

IMlil'sis.thc  ancient  name  "f  tin-  /!•'•"'  01  I''az  River,  in 
id,.  |;,,-  i  proi  lno«  of  Tra  -'.miidcrcd  hy  the 

clai-ical  ge  igraphcrs  a-  tin-  Irnni'larv  between   Kumpe  an  1 
Thi-  Anr-mauls    "ere   tabled   In    liavr   lan-l.-l    at    il- 
moulli.      Tin-   name  'it'  tin-   plu-a-ant  I  I. at.   .\r!i  /'/i,i«,',,,,,i 
i.-  derive  1  t'r.ini  a  supposed  origin  in  the  region  of  Colchis 
-i-i|  hy  this  river. 

Pheas'ant  [fi-nm  the  Liit.  /7i,i«i',nm»,  itself  derived  with 
reference  to  /'/urn's  n  river  nf  t'nli -hi-.  now  called  /.'/..». 
fn, in  uho-e  neighborhood  it  wa-  ,-a;-rii--l  In  Greece),  a  name 
originally  belonging  tn  the  /'Arcu'min*  /'-,/, -/ii'-ic.,  a  galli- 
i(U  liinl  of  the'  I'liniily  Phasianid;e.  ll  i-  now  naturul- 
i/.i-.l  throughout  a  great  part  uf  Kuropc.  It  is  very  hcallti- 
fully  marked  with  a  great  \ari.-ty  uf  changing  colors.  In 
Kuu'land  it  exists  in  a  half  domesticated  >tate,  and  is  fat- 
tened with  giain.  attaining  sometimes  a  weight  of  five 
pounds.  Piiea-anls  an-  collected  at  tin-  |iro|n-r  tiuio  in 
lai'L'i-  imnilii-  -.  an.l  >hiii;htc'.T  I  hy  sn  calle.l  sportsmen  •  n 
I,  in,:.-.  Tin-  nY«h  is  very  excellent  food.  This  bint  hy- 
bridi/.c--  readily  with  mo.it  other  gallinaceous  hirils.  The 
phra.-ant  i-  al-n  popularly  extended  to  other  birds  of 
tin-  iiili  family  1'haiianina-.  as  well  as  to  species  of  very 
ilill'erelit  families  I.  •/•  "'  some  parts  of  the  IT.  S.  to  the 
rntl'el  grouse  i /I, muni  nuilitl/a*),  etc.  (See  I'll  \SI.V\III.K 
and  I'll  ASI  WIN  r. } 

Pheasant-Shell,  a  collector's  name  for  the  shells  of 
Pkaiiaiulla. 

Pheasant  Springs,  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.    P.  1065. 

Phclan  (Jon\  D.  i,  jurist:  entered  public  life  as  repre- 
sentative in  the  Alabama  legislature  in  ls:!:i,  while  editor 
of  the  Iluntsville  /<,,„,,,-,-,<?,•  attorney-general  of  Alabama 
'.'.I;   Spi-aki-r  nf  the  house  ISSVj  a  judge  of  the  State 
eircuit  court    lsll-51,  of  the  supreme  court  1851-5.'!  and 
<;:,;  clerk  of  that  court  IS5:i-6:i  and   1S65-68;  and 
thru  hci-ame  law-professor  in  the  University  of  the  South, 
Suwmiee.  Tenn. 

Phelps,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri.     Area,  650  so;,  m. 
It  is  uneven,  well  woode  1.  an  I  i  cry  fertile.    Corn  anil  live- 
stock arc   leading  produrl-.     The  county  is  trarened    l>y 
Atlanti'-  and  I'a  -ilic  H.  IS.     Ore"  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron 
n&     Cap.  liolla.      1'.  1(1.506. 

Phelps,  county  in  S.  Nebraska,  bounded  X.  by  Platte 
Kivcr,  foiim-d  Mnce  the  census  of  1870.  Area,  500  sq.  m. 

Phelps,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Au- 
burn lirain-h  id'  \cv\  \'ork  Central  K.  H..  has  5  churehes,  1 
liank,  1  ncwspiipcr,  several  malt-houses,  1  agricultural 
steam  en u'i ne  niannfaei  ii-y,  rich  deposits  of  gypsum,  and 
stores  Here  i-  aNo  the  mn-t  exten-ivc  depot  for  pepper- 
mint and  other  essential  nils  in  the  world.  1".  of  v.  1355; 
of  tp.  5130.  JOHN  M.  WATKUBL'IIV,  En.  "  CITIZKV." 

Phelps  (Ai.MiitA  HMIT  LINCOLN),  b.  at  Berlin,  Conn.. 
in  1"'J3,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Hart  and  sister  of 
Mrs.  Hmma  Willaril.  In  1~*17  she  was  married  t'>  Simeon 
Lincoln,  a  journalist  who  d.  !*•_':;,  and  in  1831  she  was 
married  to  the  lion.  John  Phelps  of  Vermont.  She  was 
for  many  years  eni;ai;ed  in  (he  instruction  of  young  ladies, 
and  c-mdiietc  1  \vii  h  snei-ess  icveral  seminaries  and  schools, 
the  best  kiiiiwn  of  which  was  the  l'ataps"o  Institute,  near 
Baltimore,  over  which  she  presided  from  1841  to  1850,  as- 
M-ieil  by  her  husband  until  ISIS,  when  he  died.  Author 
of  n  scries  uf  textbooks  for  schools,  of  which  the  most 
widely  known  is  the  L<-<-t«f<*  »»  lint, my  :  also  published 
tales  and  didactic  works,  chiefly  for  the  young. 

Phelps  (Asso.v  (TRKKNK),  b.  at  Simsbary,  Conn.,  Mar., 

17>1  :  «a>  bred  a  saddler,  luit  became  a  merchant  of  Mart- 
ford.  In  Isl.'i  ho  removed  tn  New  York,  and  became  a 
MI.-.-,',—  fill  dealer  in  metals:  was  di-tiiiLCiiislied  for  liber- 
ality and  for  his  deep  interest  in  the  missionary  work  and 
other  benevolent  enterprises.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed 
S:;7 1. lion  to  different  charities  and  religious  societies.  D. 
at  New  York  Nov.  M,  Is:,:;. 

Phelps  (AUSTIN),  I).  D..  b.  at  West  Brookficld,  Mass., 
Jan.  7.  l"_n:  graduated  at  the  l'ni\  ersity  of  Pennsylvania 
ls:!7:  studied  divinity  at  Andover  and  New  Iliuen:  was 
pa-tnr  of  the  Pine  street  Congregational  church,  liost-ai, 
-Ma<s..  IMl'-IS;  became  llartlett  professor  of  sacred  rhe- 
toric in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminarvin  ISl'.l;  author 
of  The  Still  Hum-  ,  1849),  1/ymut  and  Chain  (1860),  The 


A-  to  Ilirlh  I  ISU7)  ;  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  I  he  S,il,l,nt>, 
lliiiiitiliiit.l:.  and  has  prepared  various  tun-  '.  for 

u-e  iii  elinr-  lies  and  Sunday  schools. 

1'helps    i  KI.I/ UIKTII    STi-.iKi'i.   h.  at    Andover.    M 

Aug.  i::.  Isl.i.  wa-  daughter  of  Prof.  Mn-e-  Mnalt  ami 
uifeof  i'ri'I.  \ni|in  Phelp-:  \vas  married  in  Isl'J,  and  d. 
at  Alldo\er  \n\.  .".(I,  |s.,_'.  I'nder  the  anairrammal  i'-a! 
name  of  ••  II.  Tni-tu  "  -he  wroic  '/'/<.  Sumo/  >'/•/-.  /'''/•  «t 
Vmiftcr  /"..  and  other  highly  popular  tale.-,  mo-tly  for 
the  yotinir. 

Plielp-  (  KI.I/  uiKTn  STI-MITI,  dniighter  of  Prof.  Austin 

1'helpi  and  of  Ihe  fm-eu-oin-.  b.  at  \ndn\er.  Ma-i..  \n-_'. 
.".I.  |s||:  author  of  Kll,n\  1,1,, I  (1884),  I',,  11,11  ll 

M.-n;/  <;i;,l,l,:,i',  \\',,rt  M-iiiiii.  Tin-  i'i'ii-'i  Stri 

57),  '/'/,.-  /,',,r..   Ajar  (1888),  //,.//.,'/  In  (18«9),  .».•„, 
..  .(»,/  (,'/,„..(,  i  I  sr,:)1.  77,,  Silmi  Partner  (1871),  and 
of  frei|iH'iil  cnnl  i  ibiitions  to  pcrindi 

Phelps  (JOBS  .-MITIM.  b.  at  Sim-bury,  Conn..  !>ce.  22, 
isll;  educate, I  at  Trinity  CnlleL'c.  Hartford;  studied  law  ; 
removed  U>  Springfield,  Mo.,  1837 ;  wai  eho-en  to  the  b-/ 
islaturc  Islli;  sal  in  Congress  without  interruption  from 

IS|.~>   I,,    IM',:;;     \\a-     fnr    a     sllnrt     time    cnlnnel    of    \,illintecr- 

lsi;i  ;  appointed  military  ir>'\  ernor  of  Arkansa-  1  srrj  :  was 
ii  delegate  In  tin-  Loyalist-'  convention  at  Philadelphia 

ud  1 amc  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  war-claims 

of  Indiana  I  si',7. 

Phelps  i  JOHN  W.l,  b.  in  Vermont  Nov.  13.  1X1.1:  grad- 
uated at  the  I'.S.  Military  Academy,  and  appointed  brevet 
seeond  lieutenant  of  artillery  July.  ls3r>:  captain  |s.,ii; 
was  engaged  in  the  Florida  war,  and  in  garri>on  and  on 
frontier  duty  until  the  war  against  Mexico  IM,;  is. 

throughout    which    he    sen  cd.  and    was    hrevetted    rapt;iiu 

llantry  at  Contreras  and  Chnruliu-,-,,.  but  declined. 
Resigned  Nov..  l.s.y.i.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  1st  Vermont  Vols.  May  '_>.  IM'il.and  two 
weeks  later  brigadier-gi-ni.'ral  I'.  S.  volunteers.  During 
this  month  he  took  possession  of  .Newport  News.  In  No- 
vember he  accompanied  Butler's  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico:  took  possession  of  Ship  Island,  Miss.,  and  co- 
operated with  the  navy  in  the  capture  of  the  forts  below 
New  Orleans  and  of  the  city,  after  which  he  was  stationed 
above  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  the  first  to  organize  and 
arm  negro  slaves  as  soldiers,  for  which  act  he  was  declared 
an  outlaw  by  the  Confederate  government.  His  action  not 
being  approved,  he  resigned  liN  commission  Aug.  21,  1862, 
and  returned  to  Brattlcboro',  Vt.,  where  since  |si;;,  bo  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  teachers' association,  and  wrote 
Secret  Societies,  Ancient  (tixl  Mtnleni. 

Phelps  (OLIVER),  b.  in  1741)  at  Windsor,  Conn. ;  became 
a  successful  merchant  of  Uranvillo,  Mass.,  and  wa.s  in  the 
commissary  service  of  Ma-sacbnsclts  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  partners  in  the  "Phelps  and 
Gorham  purchase"  of  1788,  by  which  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts sold  for  $1.000,000  a  tract  of  2,600,000  acres  now 
in  eight  counties  of  Western  New  York.  This  was  a  por- 
tion of  a  region  of  about  6,000,000  acres  which  New  "iork 
ceded  to  Massachusetts  at  tho  Hartford  Convention  of 
17S6.  Phelps  and  Allen  were  to  pay  for  the  land  in  the 
"  consolidated  securities  "  of  that  time,  but  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  these  securities  prevented  tho  complete  fulfilment 
of  the  agreement,  and  they  gave  up  a  part  of  the  lands. 
I'hclps  opened  at  Cnnandaigua  (1789)  a  land-office,  and 
invented  a  system  of  townships  and  ranges  which,  with 
modifications,  bus  been  generally  adopted  in  surveying 
I'.  S.  government  lands.  In  1795,  Phelps  and  others 
bought  of  Connecticut  the  "Western  Kc-i  rvc  "  in  Ohio, 
about  3,300,000  acres.  He  became  a  judge  in  u  State 
court,  and  was  in  Congress  1803-05.  D.  at  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  21,  1809. 

Phelps  (S  \MTEI.  SHETIIAIO,  A.  M.,  b.  at  Litchficld, 
Conn.,  May  13,  17«3:  graduated  at  Yale  1811:  was  ap- 
pointed a  paymaster  in  the  army  1814:  became  a  highly 
nb'e  and  successful  lawyer  of  Middlcbury.  Vt.:  :i 
of  the  State  supreme  court  IM1-HS  :  ('.  S. 'Senator  1S39-51 
and  1SJ3-54.  D.  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  Mar.  •>.,.  1856. 

Phelps  (Svi. VANIS  UnviiKS  i,  I).  D..  b.  at  Suffield.  Conn.. 
May  15,  1816;  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1st  I: 
studied  divinity  at  New  Haven;  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  l-'irst  Ilaplist  church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  18 16.  Au- 
thor of  Kl'i'iti'iir,  ,,/'  .\ntnre,  and  other  J*ociti8  (ISIL'i, 
Siniliylit  antl  ffeartitght  (1856),  Hull/  Lamt  (1863),  f'oet't 
Sony  (1887),  llililr  /.anil*  (1869),  et«'.,  and  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Chriitiitn  Secretnr;/,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Phelps  (THOMAS  S.i.  I".  S.  N..  b.  N,n  .  :.'.  I  8J2,  in  Maine; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  I  sill ;  became  a  lieu- 
tenant in  l.s.'i.i,  a  lieutenant  commander  in  1  ^o2.  a  com- 
mander in  Isii.i.  -i  captain  in  ls.71  :  was  eni,'ai:cd  in  many 
skirmishes  on  the  rivers  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
in  ISill  and  1S62,  and  commanded  the  .luniata  in  both  the 
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Fort  Fisher  fights;    recommended  to  the  department  by 
liear-Admiral  Parker.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKKK. 

Phclps  (WILLIAM  FRANKLIN),  M.  A.,  an  American  edu- 
cator and  author,  b.  Feb.  15, 1822,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. ;  gradu- 
ated at  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  in  1S45,  and  at 
Union  College,  Seheneetady,  in  1851.     For  several  years 
lie  was  an  instructor  at  the  normal  school  above  named ;  in 
1855  was  elected  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  in  1856  was  also  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Farnum  Preparatory  School  at  Beverly,  a  branch  of 
the  normal  school,  jointly  endowed  by  the  State  and  Paul 
Farnum,  a  private  citizen.     Prof.  Phelps  held  these  im- 
portant trusts  until  18G4,  when  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  First  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. — an  office 
he  still  holds  (1876).     His  reports  on  normal  schools  in 
New  Jersey  and  Minnesota  form  two  large  volumes,  and 
have  attracted  much  attention  both  in  our  own  and  foreign 
countries.     In  1875  he  published  his  Teacher's  Handbook, 
a  professional  work  that  has  been  received  with  marked 
favor  by  the  educators  and  the  press  of  tho  IT.  S.     He 
now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  Manual  for  Country 
Xi-liool  Tcaclieri,  and  another  work,  entitled    The  Art  of 
Illmlrallon,  for  the  use  of  teachers.    In  1875  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  tho 
Centennial  year,  and  was  also  president  of  the  International 
Educational  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia  July  17-18,1876. 
Phelps  (WILLIAM  WALTER),  b.  at  New  York  Aug.  24, 
183!);  graduated  at  Yale  College  with  high  honors  1860; 
studied  in  Europe ;  graduated  with  valedictory  honors  at 
Columbia  College  Law  School ;  commenced  the  practice  of 
law,  residing  at  Eaglewood,  N.  J.;  became  a  director  of 
several  banks,  trust  companies,  and  railroads ;  was  chosen 
fellow  of  Yale  College  by  the  alumni  of  that  institution 
July,  1872;  was  a  prominent  member  of  Congress  1873-75, 
and  failed  of  re-election  by  a  few  votes. 

Phelps  City,  p.-v.,  Atchison  co.,  Mo.,  on  Missouri 
River  and  Kansas  City  St.  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  It.  It. 
P.  252. 

Phenic  Acid.     See  PHENOL  and  CARBOLIC  ACID. 

Phenicine,  or  Phenyl  Brown,  a  coloring-matter 
first  prepared  by  Roth  in  1865  by  the  action  of  nitro- 
sulplmric  acid  on  phenol  (carbolic  acid).  The  acid  is 
added  in  successive  portions  to  the  crystallized  phenol,  the 
mixture  being  cooled  after  each  addition  as  long  as  red 
fumes  are  evolved.  The  whole  is  then  poured  into  cold 
water,  ami  the  precipitate  of  phenicinc  washed  and  dried. 
Phenicine  is  a  brown  amorphous  powder,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid. 
With  alkalies  it  forms  a  fine  violet-blue  solution,  which  is 
changed  to  brown  by  the  slightest  excess  of  acid.  It  dis- 
solves ulso  in  lime-water.  It  consists  of  two  coloring- 
matters—one  yellow  dinitro-phenol  (C6H«(N02)20),  the 
other  a  black,  humus-like  body,  both  possessing  the  same 
tinctorial  properties.  Phenicine  dyes  silk  and  wool  with- 
out the  aid  of  mordants.  On  submitting  the  dyed  silk  or 
wool  to  the  action  of  potassic  chromate,  or,  better,  cupric 
chromate  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  color  changes 
to  a  fine  garnet-red.  Cuprie  nitrate  produces  a  similar 
change,  but  with  less  intensity.  Cotton  mordanted  with 
sodic  stamiate  or  tannin  readily  absorbs  phenicine,  and  ac- 
quires a  deep  purple  on  subsequent  immersion  in  hot 
potassic  chromate,  but  the  color  is  changed  to  blue  by 
alkalies,  and  easily  destroyed  by  soap.  Strong  nitric  acid 
changes  phenicine  into  a  resinous  paste,  which  dissolves  in 
ammonia,  forming  a  brown  solution  which  dyes  silk  and 
wool  somewhat  like  archil.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Phe'nix,  p.-v.,  Kent  co.,  R.  I. 

Phe'nol  (C6n60=C6H5OH),  Pheuic  Acid,  Car- 
bohc  Acid,  Phenyl  Hydrate,  Phenylic  Alcohol, 
or  Coal-tar  Creosote,  discovered  in  coal-tar  by  Runge, 
produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  salicylic  acid,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  caustic  lime  or  baryta;  of  gum-ben- 
zoin, of  the  resin  of  Xunthorrhcea  kattila,  of  quinic  acid,  or 
of  chromate  of  pelosine.  It  is  formed  when  anisol  is  heated 
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ing  this  with  an  excess  of  potash;  and  by  heating  mono- 
onlorobenzene  (C6II5C1)  with  sodic  hydrate.     It  is  found  in 

mall  quantity  in  the  products  obtained  by  passing  the 
vapor  ot  alcohol  or  acetic  aei.l  through  a  red-hot  tube,  or 
illmg  glycerine  with  calcic  chloride  or  zinc  chloride 
Uastoreum  owes  its  peculiar  odor  to  phenol.     The  urine  of   I 
the  cow,  horse,  and  man  yield  it  in  small  quantities.     Com- 

:icrcial  creosote  often  consists  cntirclv  of  phenol,  but  the 
true  creosote  from  wood  is  a  totally  different  substance. 
PnparntioH. — Phenol  is  prepared  from  coal-tar.     The 


tar  is  separated  by  fractional  distillation  into  (1)  light  oil 
of  coal-tar,  crude  coal-tar  naphtha;  (2)  heavy  oil  of  coal- 
tar,  "  dead  oil ;"  (3)  anthracene  oil ;  (4)  pitch  which  re- 
mains in  the  still.  From  the  light  oil  the  phenol  is  most 
easily  prepared.  Tho  oil  is  rectified  by  distilling  with  a 
current  of  steam,  and  leaves  behind  a  portion  known  as 
"  naphtha  tailings,"  which  contain  about  15  per  cent,  of 
phenol,  with  very  little  of  its  homologues  cresol,  C7lIsO, 
and  phlorol,  C'sHioO.  These  tailings  are  agitated  with 
caustic  soda,  the  sodic  compound  is  decomposed  by  an  acid, 
and  the  crude  phenol  thus  obtained  as  a  separate  layer  is 
rectified  by  distillation.  To  remove  the  last  portions  of 
water  the  phenol  is  either  heated  to  near  its  boiling-point, 
and  dried  by  passing  a  current  of  dry  air  through  it,  or  it 
is  rectified  over  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate.  The  crystal- 
lization is  accelerated  by  dropping  into  the  liquid  phenol 
a  few  crystals  or  fragments  of  the  solid  phenol.  The  small 
quantity  of  phenyl  sulphide,  which  often  gives  to  phenol  a 
very  offensive  odor,  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with 
a  little  litharge.  From  dead  oil  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain pure  phenol,  owing  to  the  presence  of  much  cresol. 
But  tho  mixture  of  the  two,  which  is  better  than  pure 
phenol  for  disinfecting  purposes,  is  readily  obtained.  The 
dead  oil  is  agitated  with  caustic  soda,  and  the  heavy  layer 
of  the  sodic  compound  is  decomposed  by  an  acid.  The 
crude  mixture  of  phenol  and  cresol  thus  obtained  is  sub- 
jected to  fractional  distillation,  rejecting  the  first  and  last 
portions  of  the  distillate.  By  careful  fractioning  the  pure 
phenol  can  be  separated  from  the  eresol,  or  by  selecting 
the  portion  which  boils  between  366°  and  370°  F.,  dehy° 
drating  it  with  cupric  sulphate,  and  placing  in  it  a  few 
crystals  of  phenol.  Dead  oil  contains  from  a  trace  to  per- 
haps 12  per  cent,  of  phenol,  cresol,  etc.,  the  "tar  acids." 
according  to  the  part  of  the  distillate  it  represents,  the 
entire  product  of  dead  oil  averaging  about  5  per  cent. 

Properties. — Phenol  occurs  in  long  colorless  needles  or 
in  white  crystalline  masses,  sp.  gr.  1.005,  melts  at  93°-95° 
F.,  and  boils  at  36»°-370°  F.  The  crystals  deliquesce  on 
exposure  to  the  air  by  absorbing  a  trace  of  water.  A  lump 
of  fused  calcic  chloride  causes  the  liquid  to  solidify.  Phe- 
nol does  not  redden  litmus.  It  smells  like  wood-tar  creo- 
sote, and  attacks  the  skin  like  that  substance.  It  dissolves 
in  about  20  parts  of  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  alcohol,  ether,  and  strong  acetic  acid.  It  unites  with 
camphor,  forming  a  liquid.  Shaken  with  one-fourth  its 
weight  of  water  and  exposed  to  40°  F.,  a  hydrate  (2C'6ll6 
O.HjO)  crystallizes  in  large  six-sided  crystals.  The  aque- 
ous solution  of  phenol  coagulates  albumen  and  preserves 
animal  substances  from  decomposition.  It  even  removes 
the  fetid  odor  from  meat  which  is  alreadv  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition. Fish  and  leeches  die  when  immersed  in  the 
aqueous  solution,  and  their  bodies  subsequently  dry  up  on 
exposure  to  air  without  putrefying.  These  properties  have 
led  to  the  extensive  use  of  phenol  as  an  antiseptic  and  dis- 
infectant. It  is  used  in  all  grades  of  purities — dead  oil 
for  privy  vaults,  sewers,  cattle-yards  ami  cars,  and  purer 
forms  for  street  gutters,  cellars,  water-closets,  dwellings, 
clothing,  etc.  All  grades  except  dead  oil  should  be  mixed 
with  20  to  50  parts  of  water  before  they  are  applied,  or 
they  may  be  mixed  with  dry  slaked  lime,  sawdust,  clay, 
etc.  and  applied  in  powder;  the  first-mentioned  mixture 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  carbolate  of  lime.  Many  mix- 
tures of  carbolic  acid  are  advertised  as  disinfectants  which 
are  practically  worthless.  A  mere  odor  of  phenol  is  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  putrefaction.  (See  DISINFECTION  and 
FERMENTATION;  also  "Phenol  as  a  Disinfectant,"  (i.  (Jri- 
maud,  Comptes  rend.,  Ixxiii.  No.  3,  July,  1871,  and  P.  C. 
Plugge,  Am.  Chemist,  iii.  183;  "What  Substances  are  truly 
Disinfectants,"  Am.  Chem.,  ii.  400;  "Experiments  on  Dis- 
infectants," Am.  Chem.,  ii.  141 ;  "  The  Right  Use  of  Disin- 
fectants," II.  Lctheby,  Am.  Chem.,  iv.  381;  "The  Disin- 
fection Question,"  Kletinsky,  Am.  Chem.,  iv.  131;  "Dis- 
infection and  Disinfectants,"  E.  Waller,  Am.  Chem.,  vi.  2.) 
Water  containing  joVs"1  °f  phenol  was  found  to  preserve 
bodies  at  the  Paris  Morgue.  Plugge  found  that  1  to  1  i 
per  cent,  killed  all  the  small  organisms  in  putrefying 
liquids,  4  per  cent,  arrested  and  prevented  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation, ^|pth  checked  and  stopped  lactic  fermentation 
in  milk,  5J(jth  checked  and  jjjjth  prevented  peptonification 
of  albumen.  He  considers  phenol  superior  to  ferrous  sul- 
phate, chloride  of  lime,  chlorine,  permanganates. -and  min- 
eral acids.  Dead  oil  has  been  extensively  used  for  pre- 
serving timber.  (See  report  of  T.  J.  Cram,  Am.  Chem., 
ii.  332.) 

Phenol  is  highly  poisonous  except  in  an  extremely  dilute 
solution.  The  best  antidote  is  olive  oil,  administered  in 
largo  quantities.  Sulphuric  acid  converts  phenol  into 
phenyl-sulphuric  acid.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
trinitrophenie  acid,  PICRIC  ACID  (which  see),  an  important 
dye,  CeHstNO-jJaO.  Weaker  acid  forms  mono-  and  di- 
nitrophenic  acid.  By  the  action  of  nitro-sulphuric  acid, 
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added  in  small  quantities  tn   im    excess   of  phenol.  PIII:M 
cm.    (whlel  ivmcd.     Chlorine  and  lir»inin«  act 

11 1 phenol,  forming  niMtltatlon  products.  Standardized 

bromine  water  is  used  as  n  quantitative  test  lor  phenol. 
\n  alcoholic  solution  of  phenol  is  turned  brown  liy  mi 

alcoholic    Dilution    .it'    tcrric    chloride;    wonii-tnr  en tc 

give-  ;in  emerald  green  color  under  like  conditions,    i ' 
in  v:i)nir  over  /ill'-  du-l,  phenol  yields  benzol.  I'r.lln.    Phenol 
•olatloni  bolted  with  k  MuBtton  of  mercurou*  nitrate  assume 
a  ilc.-],  iv  I  golor;  so(Wl"  K'VI-1!I  "  v>'r.v  distinct  micti 

Solution     lit'    phenOl     mixed     with     one    fourth     it-*     Volume     of 

ammonia  anil  a  few  drops  "I'  n  3'(1lli  solution  of  bleaching 

ponder,  aii'l    gently  warmed,  lie ue-    liluo  (green  if  very 

dilute);  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  change  to  red  : 
IliW1  of  phenol  gives  a  fining  blue.  When  a  solution  of 
l'i  JUT  cent,  nt"  pota--ium  nitrite  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  i-  added  I-)  ji  mixture  of  equal  volume-  ••('  phenol  and 
concentrated  sulphuric  aci.l,  the  solution  becomes  first 
n,  then  green,  and  filially  dee|i  lilue.  By  the  action 
of  pot.i--ic  cvanide  cm  phenol  a  potassic  isopurpurate  i- 
fcinned.  whieh  is  the  beautiful  dye  "  grennto  brown;"  it  if 
cxplo-ive  by  fri'-tion  \vhell  dry.  I'v  treating  phenol  with 
sulphuric  lili'l  o\a!i>-  acids  im  important  scarlet  dye  is  ob- 
tained, known  as  coralline,  aurine,  rosiilie  acid.  PKOXIM: 
(whieh  sec),  etc.  Hy  heating  p:i'»ninc  with  aniline  a  blue 
dve,  a/uline,  is  nlitaincd.  IMienol  unites  with  alkalies  and 
other  bases,  though  it  is  an  alcohol,  not  an  ucid.  On  bent 
ing  the  soda  compound  in  earlxinic  ari<l.  halt'  tin-  phenol 
di.-tils  off,  leaving  a  sodic  sulicvlatc,  which  is  now  the 

sonn t'  I  lie  \  aluable  salicylic  acid. 

I   H',(»»'»  l>ii-i.,  vol.  iv.,  1st  and  2d  Suppl.,  articles 
"  Phenol."  ••  Pieonine,"  "Aurine,"  "  Coralline,"  and  "  K"- 
olio  Acid:"    ll'ic/ii-  t-'x  T> '-InuJfii/tf,  p.  f>so  ;  paper  by    K.  c. 
Calvi-rt  ill   ''//,„,.   Ifnet,  xvi.,  L".I7:    and  paper   by   Dr.  K.  R. 
Sqnihh  ill  /'rue.  .l;/i.  I'lini-M.  .!««.,  I.M'jS.j     C.  I'.  ( 'HANDLER. 

Phenol  Colors.     See  PHENOL. 

Phenols,  a  elass  of  bodies  formerly  culled  secondary 
alcoh.ils.  They  are  derived  from  the  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons by  substituting  hydroxyl  for  hydrogen.  Benzol 
(Cfillg)  yiehls  the  primary  phcn  il,  <Y,!l:,<Ml.  'I'oluol  or 
methyl-benzol  i  (';!!<  .n-  Cell.,  Cll;i))  yields  cresol  (CjlIaOH 
•  i.'ill  i  II.  i.  which  is  n  »t  identical  with  benzyl  alco- 
hol, r;ll,i>ll  or  r,;ll,  rlliOH).  C.  F.  CIIAM'U.KII. 

Phenyl  (C^llo),  a  monatomic  radical,  which  exists  in 
aniline,  phenol,  etc. 

Phenylamine.     See  ANILINE. 

Phenylic  Acid.     Sec  PIIKXOL. 

Phc'rir,  nn  ancient  city  of  Thessaly,  in  a  fertile  plain 
near  Mount  Pelion.  Ill  miles  W.  of  its  port,  on  the  Paga- 
sa'un  (Julf,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  }'•  f''*t<u<i.  It  was  a 
splcn.lid  and  prosperous  town,  and  under  the  government 
of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  notorious  for  his  cruelty,  it  be- 
came thi'  controlling  power  of  the  whole  of  Thessaly  and 
played  a  c.ui-pieiious  part  in  vireek  politics.  lint  the 
treachery  of  \iexan<ler  induced  the  Tncbans  (see  I'KI.O 
rinvs  and  Hi-  \MI\ONM  \s )  to  aid  the  oppressed  The--a 
hans:  and  after  the  battle  of  ( '\  no-cc-phalie  his  dominion 
was  again  confined  to  the  city  and  district  of  Phera).  He 
was.  ncM'ithclc--.  still  strong  enough  to  land  troops  in 
Attiea  and  plunder  Pira-tis.  In  :'i.V.t  n.  c.  Alexander  was 
murdered,  anil  in  352  B.C.  Phcrie  passed  with  the  rest  of 
ily  into  the  hands  of  Philip  of  Maccdon. 

Pherecydt'K  OK  I.I:HOS.  a  (Irec'k  bigo._'raphcr,  flour- 
ished in  the  fifth  century  n.  r.,  an  1  lived  in  Athens.  Of 
his  i;rcat  work  on  ti'reek  inytliology,  often  quoted,  though 
under  various  titles,  by  ancient  writers,  the  existing  frag- 
ments have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Miiller,  in  Hii- 
toriaonMi  OraeorwN  /•'/•n./mcnin  i  I'aris,  1S40). 

Pherccydcs  OK  Svims.  a  dreek  philosopher  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.,  was  a  rival  of  Thalcs  ami  the  teacher 
of  Pythagoras,  of  his  work,  which  bears  the  mystical 
title  'EirTci|iuxo<;,  and  sccin-  to  have  liccn  a  product  of  poet- 
ical intuition  rather  than  of  philosophical  rea-oning,  some 

fragments    arc-    still    extant,  and  Inn,,  lie,. titc'l    by  Aug. 

Wolf  in  his  l.;i,i;i,-i\,-/,,:  .In,,/, /•(,.,,  (llerlin.  1S17). 

Phid'ias,  the  greatest  sculptor  of  (ircecc.  perhap-  of 
all  »gei  and  lands,  b.  at  Athcn-  .illll  B.C.:  was  fiught  by 
llegias  and  Ageladas;  his  career  as  a  sculptor  he  gave 
but  brief  attention  to  paintingi  begun  under  Cimon,  but 
reached  its  glory  under  I'criclcs.  with  whose  splendid 
epoch  his  name  is  iitdi.-*oliih!y  associated.  He  was  a 
man  of  lot'ty  soul,  majestic  intel'.  unate  know- 

ledg,.  of  the  principles  of  his  art.  and  wonderful  skill  in 
dcMgn.  The  buildings  that  crowned  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  are  lielieved  !o  have  been  crcr'-d  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  ninrli  of  the  work — how  much  cannot  be  known 
— may  be  ascribed  (o  his  hand.  The  great  >tatne  of  Athene 
in  the  Parthenon,  of  gold,  ivory,  ami  precious  stones,  was, 
there  is  little  room  for  doubt,  executed  by  him.  It  was 


finished  4:17  B.C.     Later,  he  completed  ti-  tatuo 

in  gold  and  ivory  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple  of  olympia  at 
Klis.  It  sai,,  enthroned  in  the  temple  lor  Mill  year-,  and 
was  finally  destroyed  by  lire  about  17. i  A.  n.  HI 
works,  which  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  i, 
and  have  given  the  ma-ter  an  immortal  renown,  nothing 
but  the  lame  remains.  An  imitation  of  the  .InpiterV  head 
is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Museum.  Much  work  has  been 
attributed  to  Phidias  whieh  there  i-  rei-on  to  think  he 
neither  executed  nor  dc-igncd.  Tradition  gave  him  no 
le--  than  nine  .-tallies  .if  Alhcne  in  ditlercnt  eilic-  -one  of 
hroii/e  on  tlie  \,To[,oli-  ,i|'  Athens,  a  group  of  In  on/.e  fig- 
ure- at  Delphi,  ami  other  Works,  a  di--e!  ipt  ion  whereof 

must  be  -ought  in  Looks  on  sculpture.  Mis  share  in  the 
Klgin  marbles  j,  di-puted.  The  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Phidias  are  uncertain.  That  he  met  great  changes  of  for- 
tune from  tlie  fickleness  of  his  countrymen,  that  he 
the  popularity  and  the  unpopularity  of  hi-  pat  i  on.  Pel  iele-. 
was  accused  of  crimes  against  the  .-tale.  embe//.leiuent.  and 
even  impiety,  and  imprisoned,  may  be  believed,  lie  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  long  lile.  and  lo  have  died  from  poi-mi 
about  •!:::.'  n.  c.  (See  K.  (I.  Miiller.  Kla.xman.  Winck,  Imann. 
Lubke.)  (I.  11.  l'l:.,IIIIN,;|HM. 

Phlgnli'nn  Marbles,  a  sculptured  frie/e  from  the 
cclla  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  li:i-.-:c,  near  Phigalia, 
in  Arcadia.  It  represents  the  struggles  of  the  <Yntaurs 
and  La  pit  ha1.  By  an  act  of  vandalism  it  w  a  -  remov  cd  in 
IM  I  to  (ireat  Itritain.  and  is  now  in  the  British  Mur-cum. 
The  temple  itself  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  in  Greece. 

Philadelphia.     Sec  AI.A-SIIKIIII  and  AMMAN. 

Philadelphia,  county  of  Pennsylv  ania.  bounded  1C. 
by  the  Delaware  River,  is  identical  in  area  and  population 
with  the  city  of  I'im.A  itKi.riiiA  I  whieh  n 

Philadelphia,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  \e-hohi  BO.,  Miss. 

Philadelphia,  p.-v.  and  (p..  .Jeller.-on  co.,  \.  V.,  on 
Rome  "gdensburg  and  Watcrtown  K.  K.  P.  of  v.  :!S|: 
of  tp.  1 

Philadelphia,  the  principal  city  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
population  second  in  the  II.  S.,  and  largest  in  territorial 
area,  is  situated  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  river  Delaware, 
commencing  on  the  S.  at  Bow  Creek,  about  2J  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Schuylkill  River,  and  extending  along  the 
Delaware  to  Poquessing  Creek,  about  5  miles  below  Bristol, 
in  Hucks  co.  Distance  X.  E.  of  Washington,  136  mile-; 
S.  E.  of  New  York,  87  miles.  By  the  course  of  the  Dela- 
ware,  which  inclines  from  the  extreme  point  of  the  southern 
boundary  toward  the  eastward,  then  nearly  N.  and  N.  K.. 
the  front  of  the  city  along  the  river  is  23  miles.  The  shape 
I  is  irregular,  and  presents  upon  the  map  a  rough  resemblance 
to  the  head  of  a  knight  with  helmet,  and  visor  up.  The 
western  and  a  portion  of  the  southern  boundaries  are  Mont- 
gomery and  Delaware  cos.  On  the  N.  the  city  is  bounded 
by  Montgomery  co.  and  a  portion  of  Bucks.  In  17fi:;  *;  I 
the  celebrated  English  surveyors,  Charles  Mason  and  Jere- 
miah Dixon,  who  were  sent  over  to  fix  the  boundaries  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  placed  the  initial  point 
of  their  work  at  the  most  southerly  portion  of  Philadelphia 
as  then  laid  out,  a  distance  of  about  7  miles  N.  of  the 
present  southern  boundary.  They  found  the  situation  to 
be  39°  56'  29.1"  N.  lat. ;  the  longitude  of  the  City  Hall, 
between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill,  is  75°  9'  54". 
The  principal  streams  which  flow  through  the  city  are 
Schuylkill  River.  Wissahickon  and  Mill  creeks  (which 
empty  into  the  Schuylkill),  Hollander's,  Cohocksink,  (tun- 
ner's  or  Aramingo,  Frankford,  Wissinoming,  and  Penny- 
pack  creeks,  which  empty  into  the  Delaware.  The  southern 
part  of  the  territory  on  the  Delaware  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Schuylkill  is  low.  Between  Point  lireeze  and  Green- 
wich Point  the  land  rises  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill, and  a  plateau  commences,  gradually  rising  and  extend- 
ing as  high  as  the  parallel  of  Fairmonnt.  at  which  there 
is  a  moderate  rise  between  the  two  rivers,  which  com 
until  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  at  (lermantown  nnd 
Chestnut  Hill,  the  land  lies  at  a  considerable  altitude  above 
the  level  of  tide-water.  The  ground  on  the  W.  side  of 
Schuylkill  Hiver  rises  gradually  from  the  southern  portion, 
and  becomes  hilly  opposite  Fairmount.  N.  of  that  point  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  lofty  up  to  the  northern  boundaries. 
The  area  is  129.382  sq.  m.,  or  82,603  acres.  From  the  size  of 
the  city  the  character  of  the  population  is  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural.  Portions  of  the  town  are  thickly  settled,  gov- 
erned by  the  inte,,--'-  of  a  great  metropolis.  In  other  sec- 
tions town  nnd  country  interests  mingle,  and  in  yet  others 
the  population  is  governed  by  agricultural  customs  and  all 
the  cares  of  the  country.  The  city  includes  what  was  once 
the  county,  in  which  were  several  village-  of  eon-idcrable 
size.  The  principal  of  these  were  Krankt'ord.  Holme-burg, 
Ocrmantown,  Chestnut  Hill,  Manaynnk.  and  Hamilton  and 
Mantua,  now  included  in  West  Philadelphia. 
in  tbo  well-built  parts  of  the  city  are  paved  with  granite 
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blocks  and  cobble-stones,  the  footways  with  flagstone  and 
brick.  The  houses  are  in  great  majority  of  red  brick,  the 
sombre  appearance  of  which  is  gratefully  relieved  by  door- 
ways, window-heads  and  sills,  and  steps  of  white  marble, 
of  which  latter  material  there  is  abundance  a  few  miles  j 
distant  from  the  city.  Of  late  years  the  painful  uniformity 
in  the  style  of  building  has  been  broken  up  by  the  intro- 
duction of  other  materials — brownstone,  sandstone,  green  j 
serpentine,  white  and  blue  marble,  iron,  and  light-colored 
brick.  Almost  every  house  of  modern  construction,  how- 
ever humble  it  may  be,  is  provided  with  a  bath-room  sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water  from  a  kitchen  range,  and  I 
there  are  water-closets,  small  portable  heaters  in  the  cellar, 
and  gas-fixtures  in  every  room.  The  baths  supplied  by 
the  city  waterworks  in  1875  were  51,214 — a  number  far  ex- 
ceeding any  other  city  in  the  world.  At  the  same  time 
122,91)1  dwelling-houses  were  supplied  with  water  from  the 
city  works.  Every  house  has  space  adjoining  for  a  yard 
or  a  garden,  so  that  ventilation  can  be  secured.  By  a  law 
passed  in  1855  no  new  house  can  be  built  on  a  street  of  less 
than  20  feet  in  width,  and  every  dwelling-house  must  have 
adjoining  it  on  the  side  or  in  the  rear  not  less  than  12  feet 
squ;m!  of  open  space.  In  the  number  of  dwelling-houses 
Philadelphia  exceeds  any  city  in  America,  and  perhaps  is 
only  surpassed  in  that  particular  in  Europe  by  the  city  of 
London.  In  1870,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census,  there 
were  112,300  dwelling-houses  in  Philadelphia,  in  which 
lived  G74,022  persons,  of  whom  490,398  were  native  and 
183,624  foreign-born.  The  whites  were  051,854,  the  colored 
22,147,  Chinese  13,  Indians  8 — an  average  of  0.01  persons 
per  dwelling-house.  There  were  at  that  time  127,740  fami- 
lies— an  average  of  5.28  per  family.  Since  the  census  of 
1870,  according  to  the  returns  made  by  the  building  in- 
spectors, there  were  built  in  the  year  1870,  and  up  to  the 
end  of  1875,  28,249  new  dwelling-houses  and  4117  other 
buildings.  In  Mar.,  1870.  the  city  police,  under  orders  of 
the  mayor,  counted  the  dwelling-houses,  and  returned  the 
number  at  143,936.  By  municipal  census  Apr.  1,  1876,  the 
population  was  returned  as  817,448  :  males  over  21,  226,070 
— under,  171,998;  females  over  21,  246,634 — under,  172,740. 
Total  males.  398,068;  total  females,  419,380.  The  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  are  at  least  150,000.  The  tenement-house 
scarcely  exists  in  the  city;  the  greater  portion  of  the  pop- 
ulation includes  but  a  single  family  to  each  house;  and 
these  advantages,  with  incidental  comforts,  have  gained 
for  Philadelphia  of  late  years  the  pleasant  appellation  of 
"  the  City  of  Homes."  There  are  over  600  building  asso- 
ciations in  operation,  having  a  very  large  aggregate  capital, 
which  is  derived  from  the  payments  of  the  members,  so  that 
the  borrowing  of  money  for  building  purposes  is  easy.  The 
system  of  selling  land  on  ground-rent,  by  which  the  pur- 
rhusnr  becomes  possessed  oi'  a  lot  of  ground  upon  no  other 
obligation  than  to  pay  in  the  shape  of  rent  the  annual  inter- 
est on  the  original  value  of  the  ground,  has  greatly  facili- 
tated huil'liii^  operations.  The  purchaser  is  free  from  the 
danger  of  foreclosure,  as  would  be  the  case  upon  mortgage, 
iind  the  seller  cannot  demand  the  principal,  yet  is  com- 
pelled to  take  it  and  extinguish  the  rent  whenever  offered. 
The  streets  were  originally  laid  out  so  as  to  run  nearly 
due  westward  from  Delaware  River,  intersected  by  other 
streets  running  nearly  N.  and  S.  This  plan  has  been  gen- 
erally carried  out,  although  in  some  portions  of  the  city 
the  directions  of  the  streets  are  different  in  accordance  with 
the  formation  of  the  ground.  The  streets,  however,  cross 
at  right  angles  almost  everywhere.  There  are  about  1200 
miles  of  streets  opened,  and  over  700  paved.  The  Schuyl- 
kill  is  crossed  by  14  bridges,  3  of  which  are  for  special 
railroad  use ;  3  for  railroad  and  general  use ;  8  are  entirely 
for  city  travel.  The  finest  bridge  is  at  Girard  avenue, 
in  the  Park.  It  is  of  iron,  of  light  and  handsome  con- 
struction, is  1000  feet  long  and  100  feet  in  breadth,  being 
wider  than  any  other  in  Europe  or  America.  The  side- 
walks are  16i  feet  each,  and  the  roadway  67  feet  wide. 
The  Spring  Garden  (or  Callowhill)  street  bridge  carries 
two  streets,  one  upon  the  upper  deck  and  one  upon  the 
lower.  It  is  of  iron  and  very  handsome  in  appearance. 
It  is  121)0  feet  long  and  48  feet  wide.  The  upper  floor, 
which  connects  Spring  Garden  street,  is  32  feet  above  the 
lower  floor,  which  continues  Callowhill  street.  The  whole 
length  of  the  bridge,  abutments,  and  approaches  is  2730 
feet.  At  Chestnut  street  is  a  handsome  iron  and  stone 
bridge  1528  feet  long,  of  two  spans  of  398  feet  each.  South 
street  bridge  is  built  with  a  draw,  which  opens  two  water- 
passages  of  77  feet  each.  Its  length  with  its  approaches 
is  2419  feet.  The  Market  street  bridge,  which  was  the 
oldest  in  the  city,  being  finished  in  1804,  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  fire  Nov.  20,  1875.  A  practicable  structure  was 
built  at  the  same  place  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co. 
in  28  days.  The  new  construction  is  larger  and  better 
than  the  old.  and,  although  a  temporary  affair,  seems  strong 
enough  to  last  for  twenty  years. 


The  streets  in  the  built-up  part  of  the  city  are  lighted 
with  gas  ;  at  the  end  of  1S75  there  were  10,729  public  lamps. 
The  gas-mains  (city  and  Northern  Liberties  works)  extended 
672  miles;  the  street  water-mains  at  the  beginning  of  1*70 
were  602  miles  in  extent;  drainage  is  carried  off  by  13GJ 
miles  of  sewers  and  culverts.  Means  of  transportation 
between  various  parts  of  the  city  are  particularly  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  wide  extent  of  ground  which 
it  covers.  There  are  19  horse-railroad  companies,  the 
tracks  of  which  arc  laid  down  upon  242  miles  of  streets. 
They  had  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  1875,  903  cars,  drawn 
by  5490  horses,  and  in  the  year  1874  carried  70,465,489 
passengers.  The  receipts  from  passengers  alone  were 
¥4,355, 231. 14.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  local  travel  by  the 
large  railroads  operated  by  steam.  They  convey  numer- 
ous passengers  daily  to  and  from  the  stations  on  the  lines 
of  their  roads  within  the  city.  Water  is  supplied  by  6 
pumping-works  operated  by  steam  and  water-power. 
There  are  7  great  reservoirs,  and  a  very  largo  one,  which 
is  to  have  a  capacity  of  750,000,000  gallons,  is  partially 
completed  in  the  East  Park.  Fairmount.  Schuylkill,  Bel- 
mont,  and  Iloxborough  and  Chestnut.  Hill  works  are  upon 
or  near  Schuylkill  River.  The  Delaware  works  furnish 
water  from  Delaware  River  to  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
the  city.  Another  pumping-station  has  been  projected 
upon  the  Delaware  above  Frankford,  and  the  construction 
authorized.  In  1875  the  city  works  supplied  1."). 097,1 00,906 
gallons.  The  price  of  water  is  low ;  the  assessments  for 
water-rents  in  the  year  1875  were  §1,025,278.50;  for  1876, 
si, uii3,864.  The  gas  manufacture  is  principally  by  the 
city  works  at  Market  street,  Callowhill  street,  Point  Breeze 
on  the  Schuylkill,  and  Manayunk,  21st  Ward.  New  works 
will  shortly  be  erected  on  the  Delaware  above  Port  Rich- 
mond. The  Northern  Liberties  gasworks  are  upon  Laurel 
street  below  Front.  The  city  works  manufactured  in  1875, 
1,873,192,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  was  an  increase 
over  1874  of  100,924,000;  the  Northern  Liberties  works 
manufactured  87,744,590  cubic  feet;  total,  1,900,930,590 
feet.  Gas  is  supplied  since  Mar.  1,  1870,  at  $2.15  per  11)00 
cubic  feet.  The  receipts  for  sale  of  gas  by  the  city  works 
were  $2,877,348  in  1875.  The  public  lights  consumed 
313,373,748  cubic  feet.  The  total  number  of  lights  sup- 
plied by  the  city  works  was  1,191,393.  The  average  illu- 
minating power  of  the  city  gas  was  equivalent  to  10.61 
candles. 

The  food-supply  has  always  been  abundant  and  varied. 
A  rich  agricultural  and  grazing  country  surrounds  the 
city,  and  the  means  of  access  to  the  markets  are  easy. 
Meats,  poultry,  fish,  oysters,  butter,  eggs,  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  suitable  to  the  seasons  are  plentiful,  and  the 
prices  moderate.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  statistics  of 
the  food-supply,  the  sources  being  so  many.  The  trade 
is  not  only  in  the  hands  of  butchers  and  dealers  in  pro- 
visions, but  in  those  of  countrymen,  fishermen,  hucksters, 
etc.  coming  directly  to  market.  The  meat  consumption  is 
estimated  at  a  weekly  average  of  4500  beef  cattle,  15,000 
sheep,  and  10,000  hogs.  At  the  droveyards  in  1,S7.'(  there 
were  sold  141,000  beeves,  11,720  cows,  491,500  sheep,  and 
243,300  hogs.  There  are  28  market-house  buildings  be- 
longing to  corporations  specially  erected  for  use  as  places 
for  the  sale  of  food  and  pm\ 'isi'ms.  Some  of  these  are 
very  large,  costly,  and  elegant,  being  attractive  and  stately 
in  exterior  appearance,  and  within  secured  from  all  un- 
pleasant odor  by  lofty  ceilings  and  the  ventilation  which 
is  ensured.  The  corporation  of  the  city  owns  seven  street- 
markets,  relics  of  the  past,  which  occupy  the  middle  of 
highways  in  which  they  are  located.  They  are  together 
about  24  miles  in  extent. 

The  health  of  the  population  is  much  improved  by  the 
manner  of  building,  the  amount  of  ventilation  in  private 
houses,  the  freedom  allotted  to  each  family,  the  supply  of 
water,  and  the  system  of  drainage.  In  1875  the  total 
number  of  interments  in  the  city  was  17,805  persons.  Of 
these,  9100  were  males  and  8705  females  ;  16,871  white,  9.34 
colored.  The  adult  deaths  were  8716 ;  children,  90X9.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  pop- 
ulation July  1,  1874,  the  death-rate  was  19.66  per  1000 
persons.  The  English  registrar-general  in  1872  found  the 
highest  death-rate  to  be  at  Madras,  37.fi ;  Vienna,  34.4  ;  New 
York,  30.1;  Paris,  24.4;  London,  22.7.  The  number  of 
registered  births  in  1875  was  17,933;  number  of  registered 
marriages,  6144. 

The  city  government  is  controlled  by  a  mayor  and  coun- 
cils. The  city  councils  sit  in  Independence  Hall,  occupy- 
ing the  second  story.  The  mayor's  office  is  in  City  Hall, 
corner  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets.  Various  other  public 
offices  are  upon  the  square,  but  in  consequence  of  want  of 
space  several  are  placed  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  A  new 
city  hall  was  commenced  at  Broad  and  Market  streets  in 
Aug.,  1871,  and  is  partially  built.  It  will  bo  of  granite 
and  marble,  470  feet  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  486| 
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feet   fniui   N.  to  S.     It  is  tci   be   Kiirmoiiiitrcl   by  a  tower 
.ned  by  a  statue  of  William  I'enn  at  the  attitude  <>t 

l.iO  feet — tlic  highest  tower  in  the  world.  The  dc-iirn  i.-  in 
theltenai  .nld  very  rich  and  elaliTalc.  Tin- 

area  is  larger  than   that    occupied   by  the  buildings  of  the 

I    .    S.    (    :i|J!l»!    Ill     Vl'a.-hillL'toll. 

The  total  of  city  expenditure  for  1876  WM  sl::.l-lil.l."i|.7.'i. 
Total  receipts,  including  balance  from  1S7I,  :-l~>.77  l.:;7.'i.::::, 
with  u  cash  balance  .liin.  I.  l>7i!,  of  (2,443,602.72.  This 
return  due.-  not  include  a  floating  del.t  unpaid  ;it  the  end 

nl'   1876.      The  ii lint  of  fnndc  1  and  floating  debt  .Inn.  1, 

I.S7H,  was  ^ti!'."  !''.•>- 1. 1  7  ;    as-c--ed  \alnc  nl'  ta.vililc    |iri'|> 

erty  Jan.  I,  J2.08 

per    $100;    subui  81,673  — rate,    W.86|;    farm. 

SL'II.IiiSti:::— nite,  SI.01M  :  a;:i,''c_'alc  tax.  111,734,354.81. 
In  addition,  there  was  a  pubuo-DUllding  tax  of  10  cents 
per  $100,  equal  on  all  property — making  the  full  rate, 

[6,  -iibiirbaii,  sl.liijj.  I'ann,  S1.12J. 

Tl, o  iHilin-  force  is  under  the  control  of  the  mayor.  It 
numbered  at  the  cud  o!'  Is7.'(.  1  chief  of  police,  1  tiro  mar- 


stml.    I    captain-.    -'7    liciit.-na nt-.    '-'5   turnkeys,  and    IL'IMI 
patrolmen.      The  1'-. re.-   i-   to    '  i  My  incrca-ed    in 

1^7'i.      There  are  :.' I  poli.c  ili.-tricts  and  L'li  station-In, 
the  1  lelawaic  and  Semiyikill  ha riior  police  ha\  inu'  -tat  ions 
of  their  own.     Then-  are  -I  magi-trate-'  eourt-   for  polieci 
and  civil   cau^c-.     '1'here  are    1   coiiits   ot    coiniimn   picas, 

\silh   .*:    judL'c.-   cai-h,    \\tin     ^il    at    the  Ul'l   li:i\c    7 

court-rooms  fur  their  use.     TheMJudgM  by  turn  -it  in  the 
ijuartcr   se.-sions  and   oyer   and   terinincr  for  the  trial  of 

criminal   care-.    ha\in^    l»o    cmul    in-.       The    oiphan-' 

eourt  has  .'i  judges.      'I  he    mm -ouit    of   l'..|in-\  U  ania 

sits  in  tbe  State  IHHIM.  in  full  bench  duiini;  -c\cial  nnmths 
of  the  year.      The    I  .  S.   circuit   and    di-ttict    cnuii 
litlil    in    the    post-office    building,    entnince    on     l.ilnaiy 
street   near    Fifth.     Tin  I     ",<\ 

eonipainc-.  aeeoni lnl.d   al    :;.i   lire  station-,  and   had    in 

Jan.,  lS7o,  •'>(  steam  tire  engine-.  1  band  engine-.  I.'!  hn-e 
carriages.  .>  hook  anil-ladder  trucks,  fuel  wagons,  etc.  The 
'lepartnienl    .  I   chief  engineer  and    '.<    a --i-tanls. 

with  a  total    force  of  . '!>'.!  men   and    r.'::    horses.     A  signal 


New  City 

fire-alnrm  is  connected  with  a  police  telegraph.  There 
were  :!02  firo-alarm  telegraph-boxes  in  Jan.,  1876,  and 
Sfi.'iB  tire-plugs.  The  total  number  of  fires  in  1875  was 
I'li'i'.',  with  an  estimated  loss  of  SI,  193,970.05,  covered  by 
an  insurance  of  SC,..,  i;,.7*',l.  A  lire  patrol  service  is  main- 
tained in  the  central  part  of  the  city  at  the  expense  of 
insurance  companies,  and  is  supplied  with  wagons  and 
horses,  gum  and  liuca  covers;  it  \»  the  duty  of  the  men  to 
attend  lire-,  re-cue  property,  and  cover  goods  to  prevent 

t  iicm   IV'Mn   IICMIL;  wet. 

The  manufactures  nre  extensive,  and  greater  in  the  va- 
riety of  article-  made,  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
and  the  value  of  materials  u-ed  than  in  anv  other  city  in  the 

Vnion.     New  York  cxc Id  Philadelphia  in  1^70 'only  in 

the  value  of  the  articles  manufactured.  The  plentifnlncss 
of  water,  proximity  to  conl -tic-Ids,  together  with  the  breadth 
of  the  space  available  for  large  manufacturing  establish 
.  and  the  comfort  which  mechanics  may  enjov  with 
their  families,  have  contributed  to  this  result.  In  1S70  the 
census  statistics,  revised  by  the  board  of  trade,  showed  that 
the  number  of  establishments  in  the  city  and  vicinity 
operated  upon  Philadelphia  capital  and  account  was  v")7'.i. 
They  employed  I,'i2. 550  hands,  of  whom  lIHi.fii'.I  were  males 
above  the  age  of  l.i  years,  40,760  females  above  the  same 
age,  and  11,120  children  and  youth.  The  amount  paid  in 


Buildings. 

!  wages  during  that  year  was  $68,647,874  ;  capital  employed, 
;m.r,:;7:  value  of  materials  used,  $193,861,297;  value 
of  manufactured  productions.  $362,484,698.  There  were 
in  the  census  tables  nearly  100  classes  comprising  articles 
made  in  the  city.  The  increase  since  1870  can  only  be 
estimated.  In  the  latter  year  there  were  in  use  2177  boilers 
and  steam-engines  of  57,304  horse-power,  and  59  water- 
wheels  of  2696  horse-power.  The  boiler  inspector  of  the 
city  reports  that  there  were  3068  steam-boilers  in  use  at 
the  beginning  of  1876,  an  increase  of  8U1.  or  o\er  '.',:'•  per 
cent.,  in  five  years.  At  this  ratio  the  number  of  manufac- 
turing establishments  at  present  would  be  nearly  11,500. 
Concerning  the  capital  employed,  a  safe  estimate  might 
place  it  In  187(  at  from  (216,000,000  to  $250,000.(i»ll. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  has  been  increasing  for  several 
years.     The  foreign  trade  shows  the  following  results  : 

Y'-nrs.                                                    Export!.  Import!. 

1*7U  ....................................  SIC,,  640,478  $14.9.W.:)7I 

1S71  ....................................  ••»,'.  .l.-V.S 

I*:--'  ....................................  20,484,803  '1,0.11 

l»7.!  .................................  ±1.1- 

1*71  ....................................  •_".l.,-7\!'ll  1,7  IS 

1875  ...................................  31,a;iC,7L'7 


The  amount  of  duties  received  at  the  custom-house  ii 

was  $8,164,518.71.     The  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign 
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trade  which  entered  the  port  were  501  American,  of  563.528 
tons,  and  G04  foreign,  of  388,751  tons.  The  "American  ves- 
sels brought  in  goods  worth  si  l.s;.0,751  ;  foreign  vessels, 
$8,606,583  j  total,  $23,547,334.  Entries  coastwise  with  for- 
eign goods,  tonnage  536,092.  The  total  of  arrivals,  coast- 
wise, was  8238  vessels;  foreign,  1126;  total,  9364  vessels. 
The  principal  importations  were  from  England,  value, 
$12,318,666;  Cuba,  $6,111,401:  Belgium,  $1,266,933.  Of 
the  articles  imported  the  most  valuable  were  cotton  man- 
ufactured goods  to  the  value  of  $1,122,292;  tin  in  plates, 
$1,805,229:  wool,  manufactured,  $2,575,986.  There  came 
through  the  port  of  Philadelphia  destined  to  interior  parts 
goods  worth  $1,123,975.  The  principal  exports  in  1875 
Werc — of  breadstuff;*,  petroleum  (crude,  refined,  naphtha, 
and  benzine),  provisions,  leaf  tobacco,  cigars,  snuff,  and 
cotton  in  bales,  $17,819,798.  Of  the  exports,  more  than 
one-half  in  value  went  to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
$5,325,21(5  to  Belgium,  and  §2,742,783  to  Germany.  There 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  exportation  of  breadstuff's  and 
provisions  over  former  years.  In  1871  the  value  of  the 
Oreadstuffs  shipped  from  the  port  was  $4,14S,5(J5;  in  1874 
it  was  $S,159,371;  in  1875,  $9,222,971.  'The  increase  of 
the  trade  of  the  port  has  been  very  much  assisted  by  the 
establishment  of  new  lines  of  steamships  to  Europe.  The 
American  Steamship  line,  plying  between  Philadelphia 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  International  and  the  Red  Star 
lines,  from  Philadelphia  to  Antwerp,  have  direct  communi- 
cation with  all  ports  of  the  U.  8.,  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R., 
carrying  freight  to  the  ships'  sides,  affording  great  facil- 
ities for  loading  and  unloading.  The  shipment  of  grain 
is  aided  by  the  use  of  elevators,  one  of  which  is  at  the 
de'p&t  at  the  foot  of  Washington  avenue,  and  the  other  at 
the  International  Navigation  docks  at  Girard  Point  on  the 
Sohuylkill.  The  Washington  avenue  elevator  has  storage 
capacity  of  500,000  bushels,  and  can  load  three  vessels  at 
once.  The  Girard  Point  elevator  is  200  feet  long,  100  feet 
wide,  and  124  feet  high  to  the  peak  of  the  roof.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  800,1)00  bushels,  and  6  vessels  can  be  loaded  at 
one  time.  The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  has  a  grain-storage 
building  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  at  Market  street, 
550  by  125  feet,  with  a  storage  capacity  of  300,000  bushels, 
and  can  unload  125  cars,  containing  45,000  bushels,  a  day. 
This  railroad  reaches  tide- water  on  the  Delaware  at  Green-  i 
wich  Point  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  has  branch  tracks 
to  Gibson  and  (Jirard  Points  on  the  Sohuylkill,  and  is  car- 
ried up  the  Delaware  to  Dock  street,  where  there  is  a  large 
freight  depot  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  goods  to  ves- 
sels. The  steamships  of  the  American  line  are  of  the  first 
class,  built  of  iron  at  Philadelphia,  and  are  the  only  steam- 
ships plying  between  America  and  Europe  which  fly  the 
American  flag.  The  departures  are  weekly,  and  6  ships 
are  employed.  The  International  line  to  Antwerp  has  2 
steamships,  and  makes  semi-monthly  trips.  These  \r--ds 
carry  the  Belgian  Hag.  There  are  ocean  steamship  lines 
to  Boston,  New  York,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  and  steam 
lines  to  various  places  N.,  E.,  and  S.  )>y  eanals.  The  pro- 
vision trade,  from  $341,382  in  1*71,  had  increased  in  1875 
to  Si;.3Sl,40S.  The  petroleum  trade  is  very  important. 
In  1875  there  was  exported  from  Philadelphia  to  foreign 
countries  petroleum  (crude,  refined,  naphtha,  and  benzine) 
valued  at  S7. 927, 399.  Germany,  I'elgiuii),  and  the  Nether- 
lands take  the  largest  portion  of  this  product.  Coal  ship- 
ments are  very  large  from  the  wharves  of  the  Reading 
R.  R.  and  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Co.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  these  shipments  is  for  American  use.  In  1874 
the  Reading  R.  R.  Co.  brought  to  Philadelphia  3,140,563 
tons,  and  shipped  from  Port  Richmond  2,051,127-  There 
were  carried  through  the  Lehigh  Canal  792,783  tons.  The 
Reading  R.  R.  Co.  maintains  a  line  of  14  steam-colliers. 
At  its  extensive  wharves  at  Port  Richmond  are  23  piers 
with  docks  between,  so  that  nearly  300  vessels  can  be  loaded 
with  coal  at  the  same  time.  From  30,000  to  40,000  tons 
can  be  loaded  every  day.  The  petroleum  trade  concen- 
trates principally  at  Gibson's  Point  on  the  Schuylkill,  and 
at  Greenwich  Point  on  the  Delaware,  where  there  are  ex- 
tensive storage  accommodations  and  pumping  machinery 
to  carry  the  oil  into  the  vessels.  Navigation  is  kept  open 
in  winter  by  the  service  of  three  powerful  iceboats  owned 
by  the  city. 

Iron  shipbuilding  is  carried  on  at  Cramp  &  Son's  yard, 
in  which  the  steamships  of  the  American  line  were  built. 
The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  occupies 
an  immense  yard  for  the  purpose  of  building  iron  ships 
for  its  own  use;  it  has  great  buildings,  launching  docks, 
dry  docks,  shipways,  etc.  There  are 'several  other  estab- 
lishments for  building  iron  ships  in  and  near  the  city.  The 
Pennsylvania  Warehousing  Co.  lias  a  powerful  steam  cot- 
ton-press at  the  foot  of  Queen  street  on  the  Delaware, 
which  is  capable  of  pressing  a  bale  of  cotton  per  minute. 
Commercial  and  business  interests  are  guarded  by  the 
Commercial  Exchange  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


which  have  a  large  building  on  Second  above  Walnut;  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  by  6  special  trade  exchanges.  The 
elegant  Merchants'  Exchange  of  marble  at  Dock  and  Wal- 
nut streets,  originally  built  entirely  for  mercantile  uses, 
has  for  some  years  been  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

The  principal  railroads  which  have  their  depots  in  the 
city  are  the  Pennsylvania,  which  operates  and  controls 
more  than  2000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  U.  S.  and  runs 
1000  locomotives,  25,000  freight  and  5000  passenger  cars. 
It  has  2  freight  and  3  passenger  de-pots  in  the  city.  The 
business  offices  of  the  company  are  in  Fourth  below  Wal- 
nut street  in  a  very  large  and  imposing  marble  building. 
The  office  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  R.  Co.  ad- 
joins the  former  on  Fourth  street,  and  is  of  brownstone, 
presenting  a  stately  appearance.  This  company  owns  1-100 
miles  of  road,  400  locomotives,  16,000  coal,  liOOO  freight, 
and  225  passenger  cars.  The  depots  are  at  Port  Richmond, 
Thirteenth  and  Callowhill  streets,  and  Ninth  and  Green. 
Other  railroads  are  the  North  Pennsylvania  to  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Lehigh  Valley  ;  the  Philadelphia  Wilming- 
ton and  Baltimore,-  West  Chester,  to  the  town  of  that 
name  in  Chester  co. ;  West  Jersey,  from  Camden,  opposite 
the  city,  to  Cape  May,  N.  J.;  and  CainHcn  and  Atlantic,  to 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  Baltimore  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  R.  R.,  a  new  line,  will  be  opened  in  1870.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  is  considered  a  Philadelphia  corpora- 
tion, and  has  its  main  office  in  the  city.  The  North 
Pennsylvania  and  Schuylkill  Navigation  Cos.  have  large 
and  convenient  office-buildings.  Coal  is  brought  in  by 
nearly  all  the  railroads,  and  by  canal  and  Delaware  River 
to  the  Lehigh  Navigation  Co.'s.  wharves  at  Windmill  Isl- 
and, opposite  the  city,  and  by  Schuylkill  Canal.  The 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal  gives  access  to  Baltimore, 
and  connects  with  the  Tide-water  Canal  extending  on  the 
Susquehanna  to  Harrisburg.  The  Pennsylvania  Canal  is 
in  good  order  from  that  point  to  Pittsburg.  The  Delaware 
ami  Karitan  accommodates  the  trade  with  New  York. 

There  arc  31  national  banks,  with  a  combined  capital  of 
si:,:;;',.>.000,  and  10  banks  acting  under  State  charters, 
with  a  capital  of  i?2, 100. 950.  Of  these,  the  Bank  of  North 
America  is  the  oldest  in  the  country,  having  been  chartered 
by  the  Continental  Congress  Dec.  18,  1781.  It  occupies  a 
fine  brownstone  building  in  the  Florentine  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  Chestnut  street  near  Third.  The  finest  bank- 
buildings  are  upon  Chestnut  street.  The  Philadelphia, 
formed  in  1803,  occupies  a  massive  granite  building.  The 
Fanners'  an<l  Mechanics'  bank- bull  ding,  of  white  marble 
in  the  Palladian  style,  adjoins.  A  few  feet  farther  W.  the 
Girard  building,  lofty  and  handsome,  is  occupied  by  the 
People's  (State)  bank.  The  First  National  has  a  massive 
granite  building  between  Third  and  Fourth.  The  Girard 
National  bank  occupies  a  classic  structure,  with  Grecian 
front  and  pediment,  built  for  the  use  of  the  first  Bank  of 
the  U.  S.  in  179S.  There  are  4  principal  savings  fund 
societies,  the  oldest,  the  Philadelphia,  established  in  |S|ij, 
occupying  a  fine  granite  building  at  the  corner  of  Walnut 
and  Seventh  streets.  This  society  accepts  very  small  de- 
posits, and  holds  in  trust  over  S4. 1)00, 000.  Three  trust 
companies  have  life  insurance  powers,  and  combined  cap- 
itals of  §1. 800,000;  5  safe  deposit  and  trust  companies  oc- 
cupy buildings  of  elegant  appearance  and  strongly  built 
for  the  security  of  valuables.  The  Fidelity,  Philadelphia, 
and  Guarantee  are  upon  Chestnut  street.  The  two  former 
occupy  elegant  buildings  of  fine  white  marble.  The  Gua- 
rantee has  a  very  solid  and  peculiar-looking  edifice  in  the 
Venetian  style,  of  brick,  graystonc,  blackstone.  and  tiles. 
There  are  43  fire  insurance  companies  acting  under  State 
charters,  of  which  the  Philadelphia  ContributionsMp,  in- 
corporated Mar.  25,  1752,  is  the  oldest  in  America.  There 
are  7  fire  and  marine  and  12  life  insurance  companies. 
Many  American  and  foreign  companies  have  agencies  and 
do  a  large  business.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  the 
New  York  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  which  occupies  a 
magnificent  fire-proof  building  at  Tenth  and  Chestnut,  of 
granite  and  iron,  four  stories  high,  which  cost  $1,000,000. 

The  U.  S.  custom-house  and  sub- treasury  occupy  a 
building  on  the  S.  side  of  Chestnut  street,  between  Fourth 
and  Fifth,  of  white  marble,  which  extends  through  to  Li- 
brary street,  119  feet  wide  and  225  feet  deep.  The  por- 
ticoes are  in  Doric  style,  and  the  building  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Greek  architecture 
in  the  world.  It  was  originally  constructed  for  the  second 
Bank  of  the  U.  S.  The  U.  S.  appraisers'  building.  Second 
street  above  Walnut,  running  through  to  Dock,  is  five 
stories  in  height,  built  of  brick  and  iron,  and  considered 
thoroughly  fire-proof.  Adjoining  the  custom-house  is  the 
post-office,  with  a  front  of  marble  in  the  French  style,  the 
upper  stories  being  occupied  by  U.  S.  courts,  and  offices. 
The  post-office,  by  the  hands  of  227  carriers,  delivered 
42,590,669  mail  and  local  letters,  postal-cards,  and  news- 
papers in  1875,  being  an  increase  of  over  6,500,000  missives 
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upon  the  business  of  the  former  year  :  :;l..">:'.7.si:.'  letters. 
etc.  wore  collect,.. I  Irom  local  ni:iil  boxes,  being  an  in 

of   .|..'>IMI,IIIIO.       Sales  of  stamp-,  envelope-'.  OtO.   amounted  to 

"::n.:>o;  Ilif  money  orders  i-snc.l  were  10,333,  amount 
ing  to  171  ..iders  paid,  lTli.117  I,  amounting  to 

12,217,623.84;    ll  money-orders   is-ned    in   l-T.i, 

.'17!M,   amounting  l.i   >i'.. i, '.'71. i',7,   and  paid  L'.ilil,  amounting, 

I  orcign    letters     received,    I,.;|..<IL':    sent, 
"Sil,:;iil,  showing  ciin-ider:iblo   tamMe  over  the  preceding 

•I  -uk  pi.-t  otlices  ill  the  city,  and  '.'  I  • 

lett«r-l>OUi,  'I'll'1  |ire.-ent  po-l  olliee  i-  entirely  In  i  small, 
and  ii  new  po-t  oil'icc  building  ha-  been  begun  at  the 
corner  ill'  Ninth  and  Chc-tnut  sin-els.  The  cost  is  Inniteil 

-I, {Hill, (Mill;    style    lit'   architecture.    Frenell 
M.-tll     1.1'    bull. ling,     I-S     feet  ;      width,     l.ij  ; 
height   tit  tup  "f    .Ionic,    ISl   feet. 

The  I'.  S.  Mint,  corner  nf  Juniper  an<l  Chestnut  street--, 
is  of  marble:   .-I  \  Ic  id  Imildin  <  orinthian.      Dur- 

ing Ihu  fiscal  year  eliding  Junu  Jill,  ls:.i.  thru-  were  coined 
ut  tin-  mint  »f  gold,  sihcr,  copper,  and  nickel  ;i7.<lsl1. 1  in 
piece-,  \  allied  :if  linr  u'"l'l  '^ii-  t'nr  |.(,niiner- 

eiiil    [tiirpuses  \\ere    nijule  wnrth  s:;n.;;,^;!.20 ;   silver  burs 

.-7.21.  The  I  .  S.  ^uM-rnliient  lias  J  in>en:ils  —  1  at 
Frankl'iird.  on  T.ienny  Creek.  Krminds  ei>nt:iin  over  111'  MTM. 
It  is  iirincipully  used  fur  the  mannl^-turu  of  earl: 


nnil  nther  articles;  10,500,000  cartridges  were  made  at  this 
il    during  the    liseiil  yeiir   |S7I    7,",.     The    Schnylkill 

Innul,  y*l  l;er,-y  in;id,  i upies  about  8  aercs.     It 

is  employed  a-  a  j^reiit  work-hop  and  storehouse  of  clothing 
for  .-oldiers,  ini-Iudiu^  e\ei-\thin^  that  they  wear  or  use  in 
garrison  or  CHinp  lilr.  r\n[it  arm.-.  'J  lie  \nl> 
on  storage  is  very  ^re.-it.  and  the  di-lmi -.-i-ini -lit-  tor 
rial-  and  wajre-  iiave  trenlientlv  been  a-  ln^'h  as  from 
M  1,000,000  to  $20,000,000  » ;•».  The  I.S.  Navy  yard  i- at 
League  I'land.  near  the  month  ol  the  Bohurlktll,  distant 
from  I  nde[iendeln-e  Hall  about  7  miles.  It  is  about  2 
miles  in  length  from  K.  |.,  \\ '..  tlMI|  |V,,in  a  i|iiarter  to  half 
a  mile  wide.  Area,  ineludin^  the  Lark  eliannel.  '.>'2'.'.  laret) 
depth  of  water  in  ln.nl,  L'H  leet.  The  lielaware  at  that  point 
is  L'Min  r,  ei  wide.  The  back  ehannel  ia  a  comtnodiiius  hai  lior 
for  iiionitnrs  and  other  \i  mil.  Theie  are  lar^'e  lmil.|in.-s 
and  doeks  upon  the  island.  The  repairing  ha-in  OI-I-IIJ.H.S 
'.'.'.'  a.-res,  the  titting-out  l.a-in  III  afie-,  and  I' 
dock  basin  7  acres.  This  island  is  maiked  upon  Ihe  olde-t 
map  known  of  the  Ilelawarc  Itiver.  that  ol  I'eter  l.ind- 
,-trom  (1654-55).  It  wa-  li..n^ht  i.  ,1  Philadel- 

phia in   ISIlli  for  #:;l(l,IMMI.  and   pnWBtod  to  'the  I'.  S.  (r,,v. 
elnmelit  for  a  navy-yard.     The  I'.S.  Na\  al  A.-\  lum,  I. 
Ferry  road  below  liainl.  .  is  of  maihle,  I!  SLUMS 

hiu'li.  and  stands  upon  a  loi  of   ahoiit  L'.i  .  ,u   are 
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accommoilations  for  .'ion  naval  pensioners.  The  17.  R.  Hos- 
pital ail.joininjj  is  ,,f  hriek,  \v;is  linished  in  1868,  and  will 
accommodate  I  in  patient-. 

Among  the  prisons  is  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  on  Fair- 
mount  avenue,  of  granite  and  stone  in  castellated  style,  670 
feet  front;  lot  about  II  acres.  The  county  (or  Moriinien- 
sing)  prison.  1'assyunk  road  near  Tenth  street,  has  a  front 
of  Qninry  L'ranite  in  the  Tudor  -tyle  of  liolhie  enstle  arch- 
itecture :  the  female  pnson  a-ljoinini;  is  of  brown-tone  in 

the  K^yptian  style.      There  :u -Us  for   Illll  males  and  100 

females.     The   House   of  Correction  near    Holmesburg.  in 
the    X.    K.    portion    of    the   city,    is    ma-sive    and    of   great 
si/e.  and  built  of  stone.      There  are  a  ccnlral  building  and 
S    eMensive  wiir.-<.  with   cells    sufficient  to   hoi  i 
sons.      The  House  of   Ucfu^'c   for   the   reformation    of  hoys 
and  girls   has   ;',   buildings   of  lo-ick   at   Twenty-third  and 
1'arrish  and  Poplar  streets.     The  Almshoii-e  is  on  the  \V. 
side  of  the  Sehuylkill,   S.   of  Darby   road.     The  gri 
occupy  30  acres.     The..  ,   buildings 

exteinlinj;  from  the  central  buildings,     cine  of  then 
cupied  by  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  the  oldest  in  the  coun- 
try, founded  in  17:'.L'.    The  insane  department  lias  con 
ly  from  I  OHO    to    U'no   paiients.     The  almshouse  buildings 
hold  at  times  a  Jiopulation  of  o\er   limn  persons.    Th. 
of  maintaining  the  institution   and  out  door  poor  in  ls7J 
wa-  M68,080.$5j  in    1.-71.  :ti,o:2  out  door  poor  were  as- 
sisted. 

The  educational  institution?  are  ninny.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  whieh  may  date  its  foundation  from  the 


academy  founded  by  Franklin  and  others  in  1749.  occupies 
a  lot  of  ground  in  West  Philadelphia  of  more  than  6  acres. 
The  buildings  are  the  largest  and  most  conveniently  ar- 
ranged college  structures  in  the  country.  The  departments 
of  science  and  art  occupy  an  edifice  254  feet  long  by  124 
feet  in  depth,  4  stories  high,  built  of  green  serpentine  and 
graystone  in  collegiate  Gothic  style,  which  is  very  attrac- 
tive. The  towers,  pinnacles,  gables,  etc.  make  a  fine  ap- 
pearance in  the  distance.  In  the  same  enclosure  the  med- 
ical department  occupies  another  building  of  giccnsl..ne, 
in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  main  building.  There 
arc  accommodations  for  600  medical  Mii-lenls.  The  I'ni- 
versity  Hospital,  also  of  -i.cn-t  •  a  portion 

of  the  ground,  (iirard  College,  for  white  male  orphans, 
built  under  the  trusts  of  the  will  of  Stephen  (linird,  stands 
upon  a  lot  of  41  acres  at  Hidge  avenue  and  Nineteenth 
street.  The  main  building  is  of  ma.  >t  long.  Ill 

feet    wide,  and   is   surrounded   on   all    sides   by  a   raniri   of 
flute. 1  columns,  38  in  number,  5;i  feet   in  height.  '.'   ! 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  surmounted  by  richly- 
I  capitals.    There  are  several  outbuildings  of  marble 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  professors  and  pupils.   There 
are  L'0  professors  and  teachers,  and  in  1-75  there  were  over 
500  pupils.     The  cost  of  the  building  and  ground - 
.- 1. '.'•; .':.-!' 1. 78.      There    are    numerous    other 
schools,  seminaries,   and   colleges   in  the  city,  charitable 
and  under  the  control  (it  us.     There 

are  I  colleges  for  medical  instruction,  three  of  whieh — the 
University,  Jefferson,  and  the  Woman's  College — are  allo- 
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patliic,  and  the  Hahnemann.  homoeopathic.  The  College  of 
1'harmaoy  is  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  students  for  the 
business  of  apothecaries  and  druggists.  There  are  2  dental 
colleges,  and  a  Polytechnic  college  devoted  to  instruction 
in  engineering,  mining,  etc.  The  public  schools  are  man- 
aged by  the  board  of  education  and  the  school  directors 
elected  in  the  various  sections.  There  were  at  the  begin- 


ning of  1876,  198  public-school  buildings,  the  value  of 
which,  with  the  appurtenant  ground,  was  sj.2ss.G72 ;  school 
furniture  a  little  under  $290,000.  There  arc  1  central  high 
school  for  boys,  1  normal  school  for  girls,  63  grammar,  29 
consolidated,  127  secondary,  224  primary,  and  47  mirlit 
schools;  total,  492;  teachers  in  day  schools,  18SG;  in  night 
schools,  286  ;  number  of  day  and  night  school  pupils  in  at- 


tendance,  109,695.  The  expenditure  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  1X75  was  $1, 634,65:). 2G.  The  school  buildings  are 
scattered  all  over  the  city,  many  being  of  brick,  but  those 
built  during  late  years  of  stone.  The  boys'  high  school  is  of 
brick  ;  the  girls'  normal  school  is  a  largo  and  handsome  edi- 
fice of  greenstone.  The  principal  scientific  institutions  are 
the  College  of  Physicians,  which  possesses  a  valuable  mu- 
geum  and  library,  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
building  of  greenstone,  at  the  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  liace 
streets,  the  museum  of  which  contains  600,000  specimens 
of  birds,  shells,  fishes,  reptiles,  mammals,  with  minerals, 
plants,  etc.  The  collection  of  humming-birds  alone  con- 
tains more  than  30,000  specimens.  The  Zoological  Society 
facilitates  the  study  of  natural  science  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Fairmount  Park.  The  grounds  contain  33  acres, 
laid  out  with  walks,  flower-beds,  etc.  In  the  enclosure 
are  a  earnivora-house,  aviary,  monkey-house.  t-;i^le-house, 


pachydermata-house.  bear-pits,  restaurant,  and  other  build- 
ings. The  cost  of  the  buildings  has  been  more  than  $200,000, 
and  the  collection  of  animals  is  large  and  interesting.  The 
American  Philosophical  Society  occupies  a  building  upon 
Independence  Square,  in  Fifth  street  below  Chestnut.  It 
contains  a  library  anil  museum.  This  society  originated 
from  the  Junto  established  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  others 
in  1743.  The  AVagncr  Institute  of  Science  (free)  occupies 
a  building  at  Seventeenth  street  and  Montgomery  avenue. 
The  Franklin  Institute  for  the  promotion  of  mechanic  arts, 
established  in  1824,  has  a  building  of  marble  containing  a 
library,  museum,  and  lecture-room  on  Seventh  street  below 
Market.  The  Horticultural  Society  occupies  a  very  fine 
hall,  75  feet  front  and  200  feet  deep,  with  sandstone  front, 
on  Broad  street  X.  of  Spruce,  adjoining  the  Academy  of 
Music. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  with  a  new  and  exceedingly 
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striking  building  fronting  100  feet  on  Broad  street  and  260 
feet  in  depth  on  Cherry  street,  is  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture,  maintains  a  free  art- 
school,  and  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  statues  and  pictures. 
It  was  instituted  in  1S05.  The  School  of  Design  for  Wo- 
men, at  Filbert  and  Merrick  streets,  furnishes  instruction 
in  the  decorative  arts.  Music  has  been  cultivated  by  the 
Musical  Fund  Society  for  many  years  at  its  hall,  Locust 


street  above  Eighth,  and  by  the  Ilandel  and  Haydn  and 
other  associations. 

The  oldest  library  is  the  Philadelphia,  which  occu- 
pies an  old-fashioned  brick  building  at  the  corner  of 
Fifth  and  Library  streets.  It  was  founded  July  1,  1731, 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others.  The  company  owns 
about  100,000  volumes.  A  fund  amounting  to  about 
$1,500,000  was  left  by  Dr.  James  Rush  in  1869  for  the 
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pnr|Hi-t-  ot  , -t  i -.-I  in;^  a  library  building  and  for  tile  fluppor 
of  tile    institution.      The  uliolc   property  i^  'Invrtnl    tu    hi 


at  Broad  and  Carpenter  street-,  and  is  of  granite,  with  three 

poltiroc i   the   front  :    -'L"l   feel    trout.    I".'   feet    deep.       Tho 

.Mercantile    Library.    Tenth    alio\e   Che.-tinit,    has    a    large 
number  of  members  and  ll^.otlll  books.     The  Athemeum, 


ary  under  the  name  of  the  Sixth  below  Walnut,  occupies  a  building  nt  In  ounstotie  in 
•ailed  from  the  maiden  name  of  the  the  Palladian  style.  It  has  a  large  library  nnd  a  reading- 
e  building,  nearly  finished  (1876),  ii  i  room.  The  Apprentices' Library,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch 


•t 

._    ._    _  property  is  directed    t'.    bo 

appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Philadelphia  1. Unary  Co.  if 
the  stockholders   shall    accept  ;   if  they    dec-line,   the   insti 
tution  is  to  become  a  lice  library  under  the   name   of  the 
Kidgway   Library,  so  ca" 
witu  of  Ur.  Ku.-li.     The 
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streets,  loans  its  books  free  to  boys  and  girls,  young  men 
and  young  women,  nnd  has  23,000  books.  There  is  also 
a  reading-room.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
Spruce  street  above  Eighth,  has  a  very  valuable  collection 
of  historical  books  and  MS.s,  and  a  museum  of  relics  and 
curiosities.  Numerous,  other  libraries,  corporate  and  de- 
i:  ininational,  possess  a  largo  number  of  books.  Thero 
were  in  1870  nearly  iiTOO  libraries  in  Philadelphia,  public 
ninl  private,  having  2,985,770  volumes. 

The  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous.  There  are  21 
hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  afllicted.  The  old- 
est of  these,  next  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  at  the  alms- 
>  .  is  the  Pennsylvania,  whieh  was  proposed  in  17 JO 
by  l*r.  Thomas  Hond.  It  occupies  the  square  bounded  by 
Spruee.  Pine,  Eighth,  and  Xinth  streets,  and  being  built 
of  brick  in  the  old  style  of  architecture,  presents  a  vener- 
able appearance.  Connected  with  the  institution  are  two 
insane  hospitals  for  male  and  female  patients,  situate  on 
the  W.  si.le  of  the  Sehuylkill  upon  a  plot  of  ground  of  111 
acres.  The  buildings  are  of  stone  and  very  extensive,  and 


each  will  accommodate  abont  250  patients.  There  is  an  in- 
sane asylum  near  Frankford  under  control  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  The  hospital  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  corner  Lehigh  avenue  and  Front  street,  covers  a 
square  of  ground,  and  is  an  imposing  brownstono  building 
in  the  Xorman  style,  258  feet  front,  256  feet  deep  in  the 
centre,  with  wings  of  200  feet;  its  capacity  is  300  b.  •!-. 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Girard  avenue  and  Seventeenth  street, 
is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  under  control  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  the  number  of 
beds  is  250.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital,  Thirty-ninth  and 
Filbert,  has  accommodations  for  100  patients.  University 
Hospital,  Spruce  street  and  Thirty-fourth,  has  at  present 
accommodations  for  1  t!i  patients.  There  are  in  addition 
the  following  :  German,  St.  Mary's  (R.  C.)t  Jewish,  Friends' 
Asylum  for  the  insane,  Municipal,  Charity.  Preston  Re- 
treat. Wills  (for  the  eye),  Orthopedic,  Children's,  Homoe- 
opathic. Women's,  State,  Gynaecological,  and  Mission. 
A  new  hospital  building  has  been  begun  which  is  to  bo 
attached  to  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  All  the  hos- 
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pitals  xindcr  the  management  of  religious  sects  arc  open  to 
the  afflicted  without  reference  to  their  religious  belief:  be- 
pides  the  hospitali  there  are  l.'i  d  for  the  sup- 

ply of  medicines  and  medical  attendance  gratis  to  the  poor. 
Thero  arc  L'l  asylums  for  orphans  and  abandoned  chil- 
dren, some  of  which  occupy  very  large  and  elegant  build- 
ings.    Thero   are  19   homes  for  aged  men  and  women. 


An  asylum  for  the  deaf  nnd  dumb,  comer  of  Broad  and 
Pine  streets,  occupies  a  block  extending  to  Fifteenth  street. 
Tho  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  corner  of 
Twentieth  and  Race  streets,  is  devoted  to  the  instruction 
of  that  class  of  unfortunates.  There  is  a  Working  Homo 
for  blind  men,  and  one  for  blind  women,  where  thev  are 
given  shelter  and  employment;  for  the  reformation  of  fallen 
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women  there  arc  5  asylums.  There  are  two  homes  for  in- 
ebriates;  11  industrial  aid  societies  extend  assistance  to 
those  who  arc  willing  to  work  and  will  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity. For  assistance  of  various  classes  of  persons  there 
are  13  societies.  There  are  10  soup  societies  which  supply 
the  poor  with  food  in  winter.  The  national  societies 
established  for  the  relief  of  foreigners  in  distress  are  the 
German,  St.  George's  and  Albion  (English),  St.  Andrew's 
(Scotch),  Welsh,  French,  Hibernian,  Swiss,  and  Italian. 
The  German  society  has  a  hall  on  Seventh  street  above 
Chestnut.  The  St.  George's  society  has  lately  finished  a 
very  elegant  hall  of  white  marble  at  Thirteenth  and  Arch 
streets.  Among  the  principal  halls  of  the  charitable  or- 
ders and  associations  is  the  Masonic  Temple,  corner  of 
Broad  and  Filbert  streets,  built  of  granite,  150  feet  by  245  ; 
the  apex  of  the  roof  is  95  feet  from  the  pavement  and  the 
highest  tower  250  feet.  The  Norman  purch  is  exceedingly 
elaborate.  The  interior  is  grandly  finished  in  various 
styles  of  architecture.  The  hall  is  the  finest  Masonic 
structure  in  the  world,  and  cost  $1,300,000.  There  are  6 
Masonic  halls  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  principal 
Odd  Fellows  hall  is  on  Sixth  street  below  Race.  There 
are  8  other  Odd  Fellows  halls.  The  orderof  United  Amer- 
lean  Mechanics  has  a  large  hall  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
and  George  streets,  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Red 
Men  a  stately  brick  building  at  Third  and  Brown  streets. 
The  leading  social  club  is  the  Philadelphia,  established 
in  1834,  which  occupies  a  large  and  plain-looking  brick 
building  at  Thirteenth  and  Walnut  streets.  The  Union 
League  has  a  splendid  club-house,  of  brick  with  brown- 


stone  trimmings,  in  the  French  style,  at  the  corner  of  San- 
soin  and  Broad  streets,  which  occupies  the  greater  portion 
of  a  lot  100  by  200  feet.  The  Reform  Club,  also  social  and 
political,  occupies  a  spacious  building  with  marble  front 
on  Chestnut  near  Sixteenth  street. 

There  were  534  religious  congregations,  including  Israel- 
ites, in  Jan.,  1876,  nearly  all  of  which  were  provided  with 
churches  and  buildings  for  worship.  The  Baptists  had  71 
churches;  Congregational,  2 ;  Evangelical  Association,  6; 
I  Friends  (Orthodox),  8  meeting-houses  ;  Friends  (Hicksite), 
j  8  meeting-houses;  Israelites,  9  synagogues;  Lutherans 
(General  Council),  22  churches  ;  (General  Synod),  6  ;  (Ger- 
man Mission  Synod),  1 ;  (Independent),  1 ;  Methodists,  in- 
cluding African  M.E.,  104;  Moravian,  4:  New  Church  (S«e- 
denborgian),  3:  Presbyterian.  78;  Presbyterian  Reformed, 
13;  United  Presbyterian,  11;  Protestant  Episcopal,  93  ;  Re- 
formed Episcopal,  5;  Reformed,  20;  Roman  Catholic,  43; 
Unitarian, 2;  Universalist.  4  ;  other  sects,  21.  Thechurchcs 
of  historic  interest  arc  Gloria  Dei  (Old  Swedes'),  on  Swan- 
son  street  near  Washington,  built  in  1700  ;  Christ  church, 
Seeond  above  Market,  commenced  in  1727,  finished  in 
1744:  Trinity  church,  in  Oxford  township,  2  miles  N.  W. 
of  Frankford,  built  1709-14;  St.  James,  Kingscssing 
(Swedish),  built  1762-63;  St.  Peter's,  corner  of  Third  and 
Pine,  dedicated  Sept.  4,  1761.  These  churches  arc  all 
Protestant  Episcopal.  The  Third  Presbyterian  (Old  Pino 
Street)  church,  corner  of  Fourth  and  Pine,  was  opened  for 
worship  in  1768;  occupied  by  ttic  British  army  during  the 
Revolution  as  a  hospital.  St.  George's,  Methodist,  Fourth 
below  Xew,  was  used  by  the  British  in  1777-78  as  a  riding- 
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school.  The  finest  church  buildings  are  the  First,  Fifth, 
Memorial,  and  Beth  Eden,  Baptist — the  two  former  of 
brownstone,  the  two  latter  of  greenstone  and  other  material ; 
Holy  Communion  (Lutheran),  of  greenstone,  corner  of  Broad 
and  Arch  streets ;  Arch  Street  Methodist,  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  street,  of  white  marble  ;  Second  Presbyteri;in,  Twen- 
ty-first and  Walnut,  of  granite  and  other  stone  :  West  Arch, 
Presbyterian,  Eighteenth  and  Arch,  in  the  Corinthian  style. 
St.  Mark's,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Locust  street  near  Seven- 
teenth, is  considered  by  many  the  finest  church  in  the  city. 
The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is 
a  magnificent  building  of  brownstone,  with  a  dome  rising 
to  the  height  of  210  feet.  The  Jewish  synagogue  Rodef 
Shalom,  on  Broad  street,  in  Saracenic  style,  is  large  and 
of  handsome  appearance.  Auxiliary  to  the  religious  de- 
nominations may  bo  mentioned  the  Presbyterian  and  Bap- 
tist Boards  of  Publication,  the  Sunday  School  Union,  and 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  occupy 
large  and  elegant  buildings,  and  many  other  societies 
which  are  comfortably  but  not  so  grandly  accommodate'!. 

The  cemeteries  are  about  20  in  number,  church  burial- 
grounds  not  included.  The  principal  one  is  Laurel  Hill, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  the  Falls,  which  was 
opened  in  Oct.,  1S36.  It  has  been  a  favorite  burial-place, 
and  is  crowded  with  cenotaphs,  monuments,  statues,  tomb- 
stones, and  other  memorials,  many  of  which  are  rich  and 
extremely  costly.  West  Laurel  Hill  is  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill,  at  some  di>tnnee  above  the  old  cemetery. 
Woodlands  is  on  the  Schuylkill  below  the  University;  the 
ground  has  handsome  natural  features  and  contains  many 
fine  tombs. 

The  principal  place  of  amusement  is  the  Academy  of 
Music,  corner  Broad  and  Locust  streets,  a  brick  and  brown- 


stone  building  140  by  238  feet.  The  exterior  is  plain  :  the  in- 
terior is  rich  and  elegant.  There  are  fine  lobbies,  retiring- 
rooms,  a  splendid  foyer,  and  a  stage  72  feet  6  inches  deep, 
90  feet  wide  at  the  proscenium,  120  feet  between  the  walls, 
and  70  feet  high  from  the  floor.  There  are  four  tiers,  tho 
auditorium  being  handsomely  decorated  with  emblematic 
carvings,  etc.  The  seating  capacity  is  for  2900  persons. 
There  are  3  principal  dramatic  theatres — the  Arch,  the 
Walnut,  and  the  Chestnut,  located  respectively  on  those 
streets.  The  buildings  of  the  two  former  are  old,  but  have 
been  refitted  and  modernized;  the  latter  was  opened  in 
1863.  There  arc  2  principal  buildings  for  Ethiopian  min- 
strelsy, a  museum  building  for  the  display  of  curiosities 
and  for  dramatic  performances,  and  5  variety  theatres  and 
a  German  theatre. 

There  are  2  parks  and  13  public  squares  belonging  to  the 
city.  The  principal  of  these  is  Fairmount,  which  contains 
2740  acres,  and,  next  to  Epping  and  Windsor  Forest  in 
London  and  the  Prater  of  Vienna,  is  the  largest  park  in 
the  world.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  tho  river  Schuyl- 
kill, commencing  at  Fairmount  and  extending  5J  miles  to 
the  mouth  of  Wi-°sahickon  Creek,  and  along  that  stream  7i 
miles  to  Chestnut  Hill ;  total  length  of  the  Park,  13  miles. 
On  the  W.  side,  the  Park  extends  from  Spring  Garden 
street  to  Chamouni  and  Roberts'  Hollow,  about  4J  miles. 
The  natural  features  of  the  enclosure  arc  extremely  beauti- 
ful. Tho  property  was  originally  composed  of  country- 
seats,  and  the  fine  old  forest  trees  have  been  preserved  with 
great  care.  There  are  many  shaded  glens,  ravines,  and 
valleys  in  which  are  streams  and  springs  of  water.  The 
ground  is  diversified,  and  as  the  beautiful  river  Schuylkill 
is  in  view  from  nearly  all  the  roads  in  the  eastern  and 
western  portions,  the  diversity  is  charming.  There  is  an 
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art  L'allcry  in  the  1'nrk  near  the  (irccn  Ktrect  entrance. 


of  tlic  llevolutioi  .  nrnl  Father  Mathow,  apostle  of  temper- 
ance, erected  by  t  ic  Roman  Catholic  'I'.  \.  1!.  .-o. -ietics,  was 
lini-hcd  in  1*71*1.  Knmze  statues  of  Frederick  von  lllim- 
I. 'ildt.  Christophc-  Columbus,  and  John  Witberspoon,  a 
signer  of  the  I  claraii'<n  of  I  ii'lcpendcnee,  were  also 
en-  -ted  iii  that  i  car.  The  U'is'uhickon  portion  of  the  Park 
is  traversed  bv  a  road  uliidi  leads  through  a  deep  gorge 
woo  led  to  the  lop,  and  with  towering  crags  through  which 

a  romantic  sire: almly  pur-iic-  its  w.iy  nmiil.-l  the  wild 

Icur  of  the  scenery.  Hunting  Park  is  in  the  upper 
part  <it'  the  city,  ocrupie-  i,i  ai-iv.  and  is  not  y  rt  in  use. 
The  l.'I  public  squares,  4  of  which  were  laid  out  by  Penn  at 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  arc  kept  in  good  order  and  are 

all!.:   'til  c. 

, \  mon^  the  buildings  of  historic  note  are — Independence 
Hall  i  the  oM  Shite-house),  in  which  the  Declaration  'if  In- 
dcj. r  adopted,  and  ConfTMl  Hull,  on  Indcpend- 

Siiuare.  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  street,  in  which  Con- 
sat  from  1790  to  isno.  and  in  which  Washington  and 
us  were  inaugurated  as  President,  :ind  Adams  and  .let* 
IVr-'Ui  as  Vice   I'rc-nlcnt.     Tin1  1   .  S.  Supreme  Court  sat  in 
tlie  ('ity  Hall,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Chestnut.     Carpenters' 


Hall,  standing  S.  of  Chestnut  street,  between  Third  and 

1-  onrth.  vs  as  the  place  of  assemblage  of  the  tirst  Continental 
<'ongrc.-s.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  house  standing  at  the  S.  \V. 
corner  of  Seventh  and  Market  streets.  William  Penn's 
mansion,  built  in  lt\~*'2.  the  oMc-t  hou-e  .-landing  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  on  the  W.  side  of  l.ctitia  street,  l.elow  Market. 
The  old  London  i  S.  W.  comer  of  .Market  and 

Front  streets,  built  in  1702,  was,  before  the  Revolution, 
the  most  fashionable  resort  in  the  eity  for  M  ran^ci •-  and  citi- 
zens. The  mansions  of  historic  intere-t  -till  standing  aro 
1  'li  \  eden  ;  Chew's  house,  where  was  enaete.1  one  nl  t!ie  mo-t 
memorable  incident'  in  the  I, at  lie  of  German  I  own  :  Stciiton, 
James  Logan's  house,  near  Gcrmanton  n  :  .Mount  I'lea-aut, 
in  the  Park,  built  by  ('apt.  John  Mcl'lierson.  bought  by 
Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor,  prc-ent,.  I  as  a  wedding-gift 
to  llLs  wife,  and  afterward  occupied  by  !!anm  Stenben; 
Belmont,  West  Park,  seat  of  the  Revolutionary  patriot 
liiehard  Peters,  for  a  long  time  judge  of  the  U.  S.  di.-trict 
court ;  the  house  of  John  Bartram,  the  botanist,  W.  side 
of  Sehuylkill.  below  Gray's  Ferry:  Solitude-,  built  by  John 

Penn,  now  standing   in  the  /oologieal   Harden-:   U 1- 

lands.  We.-t  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  the  Hamilton  family; 
Fairbill,  seat  of  the  Norris  family,  and  occupied  for 
years  by  the  famous  Revolutionary  patriot  John  1  'ickin-on. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Continental,  S.  E.  corner 
Chc-rnut  and  Ninth,  six  and  eight  stories  in  height,  co\  cr- 
ing  4 1.5II6  square  feet  of  ground,  with  accommodations  for 
1200  guests;  the  Girard  llou-e.  bnm  n-tone.  imnidiiatrl  v 
opposite,  with  lodgings  for  10UO;  the  La  Pierre  House; 
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and  the  Colonnade.  There  are  about  100  permanent  hotels 
and  inns  of  various  sizes.  For  the  accommodation  of  vis- 
itors to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  during  1876  several  very 
large  buildings  have  been  specially  erected,  the  majority 
of  them  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Exhibition 
ground.  Among  these  are  the  Globe,  Transcontinental, 
I'nitcd  State'.  Kuloff,  Allbry.  Grand  Exposition, 
Diamond  Street,  and  others,  with  accommodations  for  from 
to  20,000  guests. 

The  active  functions  of  the  press  are  discharged  by  14 
daily  papers,  4  of  which  are  printed  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  I'lit'tit-  /.'•'/•/''/•  lias  the  largest  circulation, 
which  is  daily  from  '.10.000  to  95,1100  oopiet :  its  advertising 
:iago  is  \cry  heavy.  There  are  7  Sunday  papers  and 
about  ail  weekly  journals,  literary,  religious, scien tine,  legal, 
medical,  and  of  a  liu-inc'S  character:  14  papers  are  issued 
monthly:  over  20  magazines  and  many  other  publications 
arc  printed. 

Tno  preparations  which  have  been  made  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  anniversary  of  American  indepcn  I 
cnce  at  Philadelphia  have  attracted  much  attention  to  the 
city.     The  place  of  the  exhibition  is  in  Fairmount  Park, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sehuylkill.     The   g.-ouiids  extend 
from  the  foot  of  George's  Hill  at  the  >.  \V.  e\trcmit\  of 
the  Park,  nearly  over  to  the  Sehuylkill  in  some  places  and 
are  in  extent  about  2:><>  acres,     the  plateau  i~  ai>  .nt   inn 
feet  above  the  river,  and  the  buildings  can  be  seen  from  a 
great  distance.    There  arc  f>  principal  buihlings  con^tructe'l 
by  the  Centennial   Hoard  of  Finance.  :ind  about 
Industrial    Hall,  the   main   exhibition    building,  is   iu  the 
form   of  a  parallelogram   extending   E.   and    U'.,    Is-,. 
Iongnnd4(jl  feet  wide.     Toners  and  central  projection-  are 

at  each  end  of  the  building  and  on  the  sides  in  the  centre, 
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which  break  up  the  uniformity  that  would  otherwise  detract 
from  the  appearance  of  so  large  a  structure.  The  building 
is  of  glass,  stone,  brick,  and  iron,  and  covers  in  ground  floor, 
upper  floor,  and  towers  936,008  square  feet,  or  21.47  acres. 
The  interior  has  a  centra)  nave  120  feet  wide,  two  avenues 
125  feet  wide,  two  aisles  48  feet  wide,  and  two  24  feet,  with 
a  central  transept  416  feet  in  length  and  120  wide,  and  2 
smaller  side  transepts.  Cost,  $1,600,000.  Machinery  Hall 
lies  W.  of  the  main  building,  and  in  appearance,  although 
different  in  plan  and  decoration,  assimilates  with  the  other. 
It  is  1402  feet  long,  360  feet  wide,  with  an  annex  on 
the  S.  side  20S  by  210  feet.  It  covers  558,440  square  feet, 
and  with  the  upper  floors  provides  14  acres  of  floor-space. 
The  building  is  of  wood,  iron,  brick,  and  glass.  The  con- 
tract price  was  $792,000.  The  most  elegant  building  is 
Memorial  Hall,  built  at  the  cost  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  eity  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  uees  of  an  art-gallery,  and  is  intended  to  be 
germanent.  It  is  of  granite,  glass,  and  iron,  perfectlv 
reproof.  It  is  365  feet  long,  210  feet  wide,  59  feet  in 
height,  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  glass  and  iron  terminat- 
ing with  a  colossal  bell,  upon  which  stands  a  figure  of  Co- 
lumbia at  the  height  of  150  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
architecture  is  in  the  Renaissance  style.  Figures  of  colos- 
sal size  stand  at  each  corner  of  the  dome  representing  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Numerous  other  statues  appear 

1  upon  the  building,  and  it  i'  rich  in  decorations.  The  en- 
trance is  70  feet  wide,  through  three  doorways  40  feet  in 
height  and  15  in  width.  The  galleries,  with  the  rotunda,  aro 

i  lighted  from  above.    The  building  gues  75,000  squnr 

',  of  wall  for  paintings  and  L'H.nno  square  feet  of  floor  for 
.  Cost,  -I. ..nil, nun.  Although  the  largest  art-build- 

1  ing  in  the  world,  it  has  proved  insufficient  for  the  demands 
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upon  it,  and  a  temporary  annex  immediately  in  the  rear, 
one  story  in  height.  300  feet  long,  250  feet  wide,  has  been 
further  enlarged  by  building  two  additional  pavilions. 
Horticultural  Hall  is  a  building  of  very  striking  iippi-:ir- 
ance,  in  the  Moresque  style  of  architecture  of  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  of  stone,  glass,  and  iron,  very  ornate  in 
appearance,  and  to  be  permanent  in  the  Park.  Length, 
383  feet;  width,  193  feet;  height  to  top  of  lantern,  72 
feet.  The  central  conservatory,  230  by  80  feet,  55  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a  lantern  14  feet  high,  occupies  the 
main  floor.  N.  and  S.  are  four  forcing-houses  for  the 
propagation  of  young  plants,  and  the  building  is  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  flower-gardens.  Cost  of  the  hall, 
paid  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  $251,1)37.  Agricul- 
tural Hall  is  constructed  of  wood  and  glass,  and  consists 
of  a  long  nave  crossed  by  three  transepts,  the  style  being 
Gothic,  with  towers  and  other  ornaments.  The  nave  is 
826  feet  long  by  100  wide,  with  a  height  of  75  feet  from 
the  floor  to  the  point  of  the  arch.  The  central  transept 
has  a  breadth  of  100  feet,  and  the  two  end  transepts  are 
70  feet  each.  The  ground-plan  in  parallelogram  would 
occupy  a  space  of  465  by  630  feet,  covering  about  10i  acres. 
Besides  the  main  buildings  there  are  many  others  of  con- 
siderable size  and  of  attractive  appearance.  Among  them 
are  the  U.  S.  Government  Exhibition  Building,  covering  a 
space  of  1$  acres;  Women's  Pavilion,  for  the  exhibition  of 
women's  work,  over  half  an  acre  in  extent;  buildings  for 
executive  officers,  the  Centennial  Commission,  jury,  (i  largo 
restaurants  ;  special  buildings  erected  by  trades  and  occu- 
pations for  their  own  peculiar  use;  and  buildings  erected 


by  foreign  governments  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
subjects.  Among  these  are  structures  erected  by  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  Germany,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  other 
nations.  Special  buildings  have  been  erected  by  tho 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  Kansas,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, New  Hampshire,  and  Pennsylvania  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  their  citizens.  The  entire  space  covered  by 
buildings,  it  is  estimated,  is  over  75  acres.  The  Vienna 
Exhibition  buildings  occupied  for  all  purposes  56  acres; 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  31  acres;  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  London,  1851,  23  acres.  Upon  a  narrow-gauge 
railroad  within  the  grounds  passengers  are  conveyed  from 
building  to  building;  it  is  -1A  miles  in  length.  The  rail- 
road communication  with  all  parts  of  the  Union  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  Reading,  and  Baltimore  U.  Ks.  is  direct  to 
the  Exhibition-grounds,  the  arrangements  for  transporting 
thousands  of  persons  a  day  being  admirable.  Five  pas- 
senger railways,  extending  to  the  most  distant  portions 
of  the  city,  bring  passengers  to  the  main  entrance.  The 
Exhibition  is  to  open  May  10,  and  to  close  Nov.  10,  1876. 
The  spot  on  which  Philadelphia  is  built  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Capt.  llcndrickson  in  the  yacht  Onrust,  which 
sailed  from  Manhattan  (New  York)  in  the  year  1623.  The 
Butch  settled  upon  South  or  Delaware  River  shortly  after. 
The  Swedes  came  in  1638,  and  settled  along  the  river  and 
within  the  boundary  of  Philadelphia.  The  Dutch  built 
Fort  Casimir  near  New  Castle  in  1651,  which  was  con- 
quered by  the  Swedes  in  1654,  and  reconquered  by  the 
Dutch  under  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  the  same  year.  Ten 
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years  afterward  the  English  captured  Manhattan  from  the 
Dutch,  and  in  due  time  appeared  upon  Delaware  River 
and  captured  Trinity  Fort.  The  Dutch  reconquered  the 
territory  in  1673,  but  in  Ifi74,  by  the  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  which  gave  New  York  to  the  former,  the 
settlements  on  the  Delaware  fell  again  under  English  au- 
thority. William  Penn  received  his  charter  for  Pennsylva- 
nia Mar.  4,  1681.  Philadelphia  was  laid  out  in  1681-82. 
Penn  arrived  in  the  latter  year,  remained  about  22  months, 
and  went  back  to  England.  He  returned  in  1099,  and 
found  greut  changes.  There  were  streets,  houses,  shops, 
warehouses,  wharves,  and  shipping.  The  houses  were 
700  ;  the  population,  4500.  Granting  a  charter  to  the  city 
dated  Oct..  1701,  he  went  back  to  England,  and  never  re- 
turned. Between  the  years  1739  and  1748  there  were 
wars  between  England,  Spain,  and  France,  in  which  the 
colonies  were  in  danger  of  invasion.  Privateers  were 
commissioned  at  Philadelphia,  but  there  was  no  prepara- 
tion for  home  defence.  Great  peril,  menacing  in  1747  from 
French  privateers,  created  fears  of  attack  upon  the  city. 
The  Quakers,  in  majority  in  the  assembly,  refused  to  sanc- 
tion measures  of  defence.  As  the  last  resort,  voluntary 
associations  of  citizens  who  had  no  conscientious  scruples 
against  fighting  were  formed.  They  raised  two  regiments 
in  the  city,  and  built  a  battery  below  Swedes'  church  which 
mounted  upward  of  50  pieces  of  cannon.  In  1755,  in  con- 
sequence of  lirnddock's  defeat,  the  assembly  was  forced 
into  the  adoption  of  a  militia  law.  Two  regiments  were 
raised  in  tho  city  and  county,  Benjamin  Franklin  being 
colonel  of  tho  first  and  Jacob  Duche  of  the  second.  The 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Art  in  1705  led  to  proceedings 
in  opposition,  which  compelled  the  stamp-master,  John 
Hughes,  to  decline  acting  under  his  appointment.  In  1768, 


in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  an  act  of  Parliament  lay- 
ing duties  on  pnper,  tea,  etc.,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  by  the  people  of  the  city  to  import  no  merchandise 
from  England  and  to  encourage  American  manufactures. 
In  1773  the  ten-ship  Polly,  Capt.  Ayres,  from  London, 
coming  up  the  river,  was  stopped  at  Gloucester  Point, 
N.  J.,  and  compelled  to  return  without  reaching  the  city. 
The  first  Continental  Congress  met  Sept.  5,  1774,  in  Car- 
penters' Hall,  and  adjourned  in  October.  The  second  Con- 
gress met  on  May  2.  1775,  after  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
July  2,  1776,  this  body,  which  was  sitting  at  the  old  State- 
house,  adopted  the  resolution  declaring  the  United  Colonies 
free  and  independent  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  4th  of  July 
the  reasons  for  adopting  the  resolution  of  independence 
were  embodied  in  the  Declaration,  which  was  adopted  the 
same  dny.  The  Declaration  was  read  to  the  people  July  8 
by  John  Nixon  from  an  observatory  erected  in  the  State- 
house  yard  in  1770  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus.  (Seo 
DECLARATION  OF  lNnnrF.xnr.scE.)  On  this  occasion  the 
State-house  bell,  east  in  1752.  bearing  upon  its  side  the 
remarknblc  motto,  "  Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land, 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,"  was  rung  in  honor  of  tho 
great  event.  After  the  battle  of  Brandywine  the  British 
troops  under  Gen.  Howe  crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Fatland 
and  Gordon's  Ford  on  Sept.  22,  1777,  and  entered  tho 
city  on  the  26th.  The  Americans  held  the  Delaware  be- 
low, particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mud  Fort  (Mif- 
flin)  and  Red  Bank.  The  battle  of  Gcrmantown  on  Oct.  4 
caused  the  withdrawal  of  all  outlying  detachments,  and 
the  British  army  encamped  within  the  city,  which  was 
defended  on  the  N.  by  a  chain  of  redoubts  and  abattis 
stretching  from  the  Delaware  at  Kensington  to  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  Fairmount.  To  free  the  navigation  of  tho  Dela- 
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ware.  Count    Honup  crossed  the  river  with   Hessians  and 

eha--rurs  (let.  '21.  and  attacked  tin-  fort  ill  Kcd  Mank.  II. • 
wa-  defeated,  repulsed,  and  himself  killed.  Hilling  till- 
time  then-  was  a  tinhl  between  the  I'enilsyl vania  galleys 
and  I  he  I'.ritish  frigates.  TWII  ipf  the  hitter,  the  Align-In 

on    lire    and    Mown    up. 

Mud   Fort  led    by  the  lleet  and  shore-batteries 

for  MX  days,  until  it  was  untenable,  when  the  commander 
n«Mded  in  withdrawing  »My  to  shelter  at  Ited  liank. 

\   poition  of  the  American  licet    -lie, •,-,.. led    ill  pa«-inir  the 

city,  nn. 1  obtained  safety  in  the  upper  part  of  the   lich'.- 

;.iken   and   others   burned   and 

destroyed.     The  l!riti-h  evacuated  the  eity  June  Is.  177s. 


Gen.  Benedict    \rinilil  was  made  military  L"o\crnor.     r,,,, 

.:..  k    shoitlv    atterward.    and    rennihn:d    until 
llSt,  when    the    mutinous    ennduet   of  reirimcio 
the     I'cnn-ylvania     line     frightened     the     members     off     to 

1'rineeton.      A   contention  to  friinie  u  *  'oiistilution  for  tho 

I'.    S.    Illrt    lit    till'   State    holl-e    in    .May,    I7X.~.    aiel    adjoin  ned 

on  Sept.  Is.      tic...  L'.    \\  a-liiiiL't"ii  w  ;i-  |, H-- i'l. 'it I   and  Wil 
Ham    -I  .         It     adopted    ill"     rYdcral    Culi- 

siiiiition,  tho  ratification  of  which  by  ii  majority  of  tlio 
Stales  was  eclebrated  hy  a  magnificent  proce--ion  on  July 
4,  17SS.  .lohn  ['"itch  tir-t  deuj..n-t  I  ated  praeticalh  on 
the  lielawarc  Kiver  in  17S7.  ITS'*.  IT^'.i,  and  1790  the 
utility  of  steam  na\  iiratioli.  In  the  lall.i  \.u  hi-  Mcam- 
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brmt  ran  regularly  for  tho  carriage  of  passengers  and 
freight  to  Burlington,  Bristol,  Chester,  nnd  other  places, 
announcing  the  trips  by  advertisements  in  newspapers, 
nnd  traversing  during  that  season  more  than  3000  miles. 
Congress  eame  to  Philadelphia  in  1790,  and  the  city  was 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  government  until  1800.  The  yel- 
low fever  wa>  exceedingly  disastrous  in  1703,  17'.I7,  and 
tin-  deaths  by  this  pestilence  in  six  years  wore  over 
12,000.  The  first  waterworks  were  established  on  Schuyl- 
kill  Hiver  at  Chestnut  street,  and  water  distributed  Jan.  1, 
1801.  The  Schuylkill  Navigation,  the  first  great  internal 
Improvement  conmvtin.;  with  tho  city,  was  finished  1825. 
The  first  railroad  to  (icrmantown  was  opened  ls:;_>.  Gas 
was  first  distributed  through  the  public  street?  Feb.  18, 
]-::•'•.  Hurini;  the  Asiatic  cholera  of  1832  the  cases  were 
2314  and  the  deaths  935.  In  1834,  1835,  and  1838  aboli- 
tion riots  took  place,  tho  blacks  being  assaulted  and  their 
houses  injured  nnd  torn  down;  Pennsylvania  Hull,  built 
by  abolitionists,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  mob  and  totally  de- 
stroyed May  IT.  ls;;,s.  Tho  Native  American  riots  against 

the  K' n  Catholics  took  place  in   May  and  July,  1844. 

Jiurini;  this  time  houses  were  broken  into  and  set  on  fire, 
2  Human  Catholic  churches  and  a  female  seminary  were 
burned,  and  numerous  persons  on  both  sides  were  killed. 
(.in  the  night  of  July  7  a  battle  took  place  between  tho 
military  and  the  mob.  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  9 
person^  and  the  wounding  of  many  others.  This  was  the 
last  great  riot  in  Philadelphia.  In  1854  the  boundaries  of 
the  old  city  of  Philadelphia  were  enlarged  so  as  to  include 
tho  adjoining  districts  and  townships,  and  embracing  the 
whole  county  within  the  bonnds  of  the  city.  During  the 
late  c'nil  war  Philadelphia  strongly  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  the  I'nion.  In  I  ST.  I  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the 
1".  S.  Sanitary  Commission  held  a  fair  in  Logan  Square, 
the  net  proceeds  of  which,  $1,080,000,  were  appropriated  to 
the  relief  of  wounded,  sick,  and  dying  soldiers.  The  con- 
tributions to  the  Commission,  including  the  fair  proceeds, 
were  in  Philadelphia  si. .".''... ;;7T.K>.  (Sec  Ivni: NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION,  in  AITKMHX.I  THOMPSON  WISTVOTT, 

Kl>.  "  I'llll.  llihl.l'IIIA   Si   \li\v    Ulst'ATCH." 

Philadelphia,  p.-v.,   I.ondoun   co.,  Tenn.,  on   East 

Tennessee  Virginia  and  (Jeoru'ia  K.   K. 

Phi'lir   i  ri_'\ptiau,  /'.V.i/. •',  an   island  <.f  the  Nile,  situ- 
ated in  I'pper  Egypt,  in  hit.  1-'.     IN.    BOOtaii 
remains  of  a  temple  of  Isis  built  by  I'tolclny  Philadelphia, 
and  of  some  other  buildings  of  a  more  recent  date. 

Pliil'brick    (Jons    l)i  I.I.KV).  1,1,. !>..   b.   in   Ileerfield, 
N.  11.,  May  27,  1818;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Oolli 
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1842 ;  was  engaged  during  the  next  ten  years  in  teaching, 
first  in  tho  Roxbury  Latin  School,  and  then  in  Boston  as 
instructor  in  tho  English  High  School,  and  as  master  of 
the  Mayhew  and  Quincy  schools;  was  principal  of  tho 
Connecticut  State  Normal  School  1853-55;  State  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Connecticut  1855-57  ;  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  of  Boston  1857-74;  re-elected  to  the 
same  post  1870;  educational  commissioner  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  Vienna  Exposition  1873,  where  he  was  a  mcm- 
!  her  of  the  international  jury;  was  also  president  of  the 
State  educational  associations  of  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts, of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and 
of  the  National  Teachers'  Association ;  for  ten  years  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  and  from 
its  origin  a  member  of  the  government  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology;  was  editor  of  Connecticut 
Common  Sehtnil  ./<>«' •»«'  and  Massachusetts  Teacher;  and 
wrote  numerous  papers  on  education. 

Phile'mon,  a  Greek  play-writer,  b.  at  Soli  in  Cilicia 
oral  Syracuse  in  Sicily  about  360  B.C.;  lived  mostly  in 
Athens,  where  he  often  competed  successfully  with  Mcnan- 
der  ;  visited  Alexandria.  D.  at  Athens  in  262  B.  c.  Some 
fragments  of  his  comedies  are  still  extant,  and  generally 
printed  in  tho  editions  of  Menander. 

Philemon,  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to,  was  written  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephcsians  and  Colos- 
sians.  It  is  a  private  letter,  begging  forgiveness  and  ac- 
ceptance as  a  brother  beloved  for  a  runaway  servant,  Oncsi- 
mus,  who  had  been  converted  through  the  apostle's  t< 
ings.  It  is  stated  by  tradition  that  the  letter  was  written 
from  Rome.  Others  suppose  Cwsarea  was  the  place,  die. 
tradition  makes  St.  Philemon  a  bishop  of  Colossae,  and  in 
the  Roman  missal  he  is  commemorated  on  Nov.  22. 

Phil'idor  (FRANCOIS  Asniife  HAM.  \M.  h.  at  Dreux, 
department  of  Eurc-ct-Loire,  France,  Sept.  7,  1726;  re- 
ceived his  musical  education  in  the  royal  chapel,  afterward 
in  Holland  and  Germany,  where  he  resided  from  1745  to 
17  .1  ;  composed  between  1754  and  1774  a  number  of  oj.c- 
ras,  comic  and  serious  which  were  well  received;  but  bo- 
came  most  famous  as  an  unrivalled  master  of  chess-play- 
ing. His  book,  L'Annlyte  dn  Jen  ilet  Erhect  (London, 
1777  i.  was  for  many  years  considered  the  code  of  the  game. 
II.  in  London  Aug.  29,  1795.  (See  Allen,  Life  if  I'/ii/i-l-n-, 
Philadelphia.  Isc.t.i 

Phil'ip,  the  fourth  called  to  tho  apostloship  by  Christ, 
b.  at   Bethsaida.  i<   often  mentioned    in  the    llo-pcN. 
cinlly  by  John  (vi.;  xii.  2U-L'L' ;  xiv.  Si.  but  mu-t  not  bo 
confounded  with  Philip  the  Evangelist,  mentioned  in  Acts 
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vi. ;  preached,  according  to  Theodoret  and  Eusebius,  in 
Phrygia ;  was  married  and  had  three  daughters,  according 
to  Clement  of  Alexandria.  1).  at  Hierapolis.  His  fes- 
tival is  celebrated  by  the  Latin  Church  on  May  1,  by  the 
Greek  on  Nov.  14.  The  Acta  PIMippi  are  apocryphal. 

Philip,  the  name  of  five  Macedonian  kings,  of  whom 
two  became  very  celebrated.  PHILIP  II.  (359-336),  b.  at 
Pella  in  382,  a  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  spent  while  a  youth 
three  years  as  a  hostage  at  Thebes  in  the  house  of  Epa- 
minoiidas,  where  he  became  familiar  not  only  with  Greek 
tactics,  but  also  with  Greek  politics.  At  the  moment  he 
ascended  the  throne  Macedonia  was  attacked  from  two 
sides  by  external  enemies,  the  Illyrians  and  the  Athenians, 
and  in  the  interior  it  was  torn  by  four  pretenders  and  their 
factions.  But  in  less  than  two  years  the  young  king  re- 
pelled the  Illyrians,  bought  off  the  Athenians,  defeated 
and  killed  the  pretenders,  and  established  himself  firmly 
in  the  country.  He  immediately  began  to  work  at  the 
realization  of  his  much-cherished  plan,  the  acquisition 
of  the  supremacy  over  all  Greece,  and  by  his  energy  and 
shrewdness,  his  talents  and  unscrupulousness,  he  succeeded 
at  last.  He  conquered  Pydna  and  Methone,  two  Athenian 
possessions  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  the  peninsula  of 
Chalcidice,  with  the  prosperous  cities  of  Olynthus,  Potidiua, 
Amphipolis,  etc.,  all  Athenian  colonies  or  allies;  and  a 
part  of  Thrace,  with  the  rich  gold-mines,  which  yielded 
about  £300,000  a  year,  and  the  town  of  Crenidos,  which 
soon  became  a  flourishing  city  under  the  name  of  Philippi. 
And  in  spite  of  Demosthenes'  thundering  against  him  he 
achieved  these  conquests  without  occasioning  any  serious 
breach  with  Athens,  for  he  understood  how  to  bribe  and 
how  to  deceive.  Meanwhile,  he  had  also  defeated  the 
tyrant  of  Pherre  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Thossaly,  and 
during  the  two  sacred  wars  in  346  and  339  he  acquired  a 
foothold  in  Greece  proper,  called  in  by  the  Greeks  them- 
selves—  in  the  first  case,  by  the  Thebans  against  the 
Phicians;  in  the  second,  by  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
against  the  Locrians.  Alarmed  at  his  successes.  Athens 
made  a  coalition  with  Thebes  and  other  Greek  states 
against  him,  but  he  routed  the  allied  army  at  Ciueronea  in 
3.".^.  and  after  this  victory  he  actually  became  the  master 
of  Greece.  By  his  admission  as  a  member  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic Council  shortly  after  the  First  Sacred  war  he  and 
the  Ma'-eilonians  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Greek 
nation,  and  by  the  congress  at  Corinth  (in  337)  he  was 
chosen  commandcr-in-ehief  of  all  the  Greeks  under  a  pro- 
jected invasion  of  Persia.  But  the  realization  of  this 
vast  plan  he  had  to  leave  to  his  son,  Alexander :  during 
his  preparations  ho  was  assassinated  at  M%as  by  Pausanias. 
—Under  PHILIP  V.  (220-179),  b.  in  237,  Macedonia  re- 
lapsed into  insignificance.  HP  dreamt,  like  his  subjects, 
only  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
His  whole  attention  was  taken  up  by  the  East,  by  Per- 
gamus,  Bithynia.  Syria,  etc.,  and  meanwhile  the  danger 
arose  from  the  West,  from  Rome,  which  already  held  pos- 
sessions in  Illyria.  The  offers  of  alliance  which  Hannibal 
made  he  treated  slightingly,  and  the  war  with  Rome,  which 
began  incidentally,  the  first  Macedonian  war  (210-205),  ho 
carried  on  without  energy,  though  generally  successfully. 
But  in  200  the  war  began  again,  the.  second  Macedonian 
war,  in  consequence  of  Philip's  aggressive  policy  towards 
Pergamus  and  the  Achajan  association,  now  allies  of  Rome; 
and  the  Macedonian  army  was  completely  routed  by  Titus 
Quintius  Flamininus  atCynosccphala)  in  197,and  thecountry 
reduced  to  a  submissive  ally  of  Rome,  relinquishing  all  its 
conquests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  surrendering  its  fleet,  and 
paying  a  tribute.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Philip,  the  name  of  six  kings  of  France,  of  whom  the 
most  remarkable  are — PHILIP  II.,  AUGUSTUS  (1180-1223). 
(See  CRUSADE,  FRANCE,  HISTORY  OF,  and  RICHARD  CfEmi 
DE  LION.) — PHILIP  IV.,  THE  FAIR  (1285-1314),  b.  in  1268, 
a  son  of  Philip  III.,  was  an  avaricious,  haughty,  and  even 
cruel  man,  but  courageous  and  eminently  successful  in  ex- 
tending the  boundaries  of  France  and  consolidating  the 
power  of  the  Crown.  In  order  to  procure  money  the  king 
taxed  the  clergy.  The  pope,  Boniface  VIII.,  forbade  the 
clergy  to  pay  the  tax,  and  the  king  answered  by  forbidding 
the  exportation  from  France  of  money  or  other  valuables, 
thereby  cutting  off  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  the  papal 
revenue.  The  pope  sent  a  legate,  who  remonstrated  in  an 
insolent  manner  with  the  king,  and  the  king  threw  the 
legate  into  prison.  Philip  now  convoked  the  States  Gen- 
eral, and  having  ascertained  that  the  French  people  would 
stand  by  him  even  if  he  were  excommunicated,  he  pursued 
his  own  course  and  confiscated  the  property  of  those  prel- 
ates who  sided  with  the  pope.  Meanwhile,  Boniface  as-  | 
sembled  a  council  at  Rome  and  excommunicated  the  king, 
but  a  French  army  under  William  de  Nogarct  captured 
Rome  and  imprisoned  the  pope.  In  1304,  at  the  election 
of  Clement  V.,  the  papal  residence  was  transferred  to  Avi- 


gnon,  and  for  a  long  time  the  papal  authority  was  merely  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king.  Clement  V.  al.-o 
sold  the  Knights  Templar  to  Philip  IV.,  who  treated  them 
in  a  most  cruel  and  unjust  manner  in  order  to  get  possession 
of  their  wealth.  (See  TEMPLARS.)— PHILIP  VI.  (1328-50), 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Valois,  b.  in  1293,  a  son  of 
Charles  of  Valois,  brother  to  Philip  the  Fair;  was  first 
proclaimed  regent  of  France  on  the  death  of  Charles  IV. 
in  1328,  but  when  the  queen-dowager,  who  was  pregnant 
at  the  death  of  her  husband,  shortly  after  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  who,  according  to  the  Salic  law,  was  excluded 
from  the  French  throne,  Philip  assumed  the  royal  dignity 
and  was  crowned  at  Rheims.  Edward  III.  of  England,  a 
grandson  of  Philip  the  Fair,  laid  claim  to  the  French 
throne,  and  when  Philip  undertook  to  support  David 
Bruce  of  Scotland,  the  English  king  made  an  alliance  with 
Flanders  and  declared  war  in  1337,  thus  opening  that  ter- 
rible contest  between  the  French  and  English  dynasties 
which  lasted  for  100  years,  exhausted  England,  and  de- 
vastated France.  The  two  prominent  events  of  the  war 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  VI.  were  the  battle  of  Cressy 
(1346).  in  which  the  French  army  was  totally  routed,  and 
the  capture  of  Calais  by  the  English  (1347).  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  plague,  the  so-called  Black  Death,  entered 
France  and  made  fearful  ravages  ;  but  in  spite  of  all  these 
calamities  the  king,  who  was  bigoted  and  debauched,  went 
on  with  his  carousals,  squandering  the  money  which  was 
extorted  from  the  people  by  heavy  taxes  and  ruinous 
government  monopolies. 

Philip,  the  name  of  five  kings  of  Spain,  of  whom  two 
deserve  a  special  notice. — PHILIP  II.,  b.  at  Valladolid 
May  21,  1527,  d.  at  the  Escurial  Sept,  l:i,  1598;  succeeded 
his  father,  Charles  V.,  in  the  Netherlands  Oct.  25, 1555,  and 
in  the  other  possessions  of  the  Spanish  crown  Jan.  16, 1556. 
The  emperor's  attempts  at  procuring  the  imperial  crown 
of  Germany  and  the  Austrian  possessions  for  his  son  failed, 
and  his  plan  of  bringing  England  into  co-operation  with  his 
policy  by  Philip's  marriage  with  Queen  Mary  miscarried; 
but  Philip  II.  was  nevertheless,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe.  He  ruled 
over  Spain,  its  vast  dominions  in  America,  the  East  Indies 
and  Africa,  the  Two  Sicilies,  ami  .Milan,  Burgundy,  and 
the  Netherlands, to  which  in  1581  he  added  Portugal;  and 
these  countries  were  at  that  time  the  principal  centres 
of  European  civilization  and  wealth.  From  his  father's 
reign  he  inherited  a  war  with  France,  the  pope,  and  the 
Turkish  sultan,  who  had  made  an  alliance  for  the  purpose 
of  do|>ri\  ing  the  Spanish  crown  of  its  Italian  possessions; 
but  tlio  tlnkr  of  Alba,  viceroy  of  Xitjilos,  drove  the  French 
out  of  Italy  anil  compelled  the  pope  to  sue  for  peace  under 
the  walls  of  Rome,  wink-  the  brilliant  victories  of  St.  Quen- 
tin  and  Gravelines,  won  by  Egmont,  enabled  Philip  to  con- 
clude an  advantageous  peace  with  France  at  Cateau-Cam- 
brc'sis.  Apr.  2,  1559.  Nevertheless,  the  forty  years'  reign 
which  now  followed  bears  throughout  the  character  of 
a  miserable  failure.  The  countries  under  his  sceptre  be- 
came devastated  and  forlorn,  and  the  nations  sank  into 
degradation  or  rose  in  rebellion.  And  these  calamities 
were  not  the  results  of  any  special  ill-luck  in  his  fate  or 
of  any  strikingly  predominating  vice  in  his  character. 
Like  Robespierre,  he  was  a  small  man  placed  by  destiny 
in  an  immense  situation,  and  by  this  distorted  into  a  mon- 
ster; the  worst  of  him  was  his  virtues.  On  leaving  the 
Netherlands  he  confirmed  the  political  privileges  of  the 
provinces,  but  he  refused  to  repeal  his  father's  ordinances 
against  heretics.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  enforce 
them,  and  immediately  set  to  work  to  extirpate  heresy  in 
the  Netherlands  by  means  of  the  Inquisition.  He  met 
with  energetic  resistance,  and  the  duke  of  Alba  was  sent 
as  governor  to  the  country  with  an  army  of  Spanish  vet- 
erans. Egmont,  Horn,  and  other  prominent  men  were  exe- 
cuted and  horrible  cruelties  perpetrated.  But  the  result 
was  just  the  opposite  of  that  wnich  had  been  expected. 
The  resistance,  instead  of  dying  out,  grew  into  a  revolu- 
tion, and  under  the  organization  and  leadership  of  William 
of  Nassau  the  union  of  the  seven  provinces  was  formed  at 
Utrecht  in  1579,  and  a  protracted  war  was  carried  on 
against  Spain  by  land  and  sea.  When  Philip  died,  Spain 
was  exhausted,  but  the  provinces  were  not  reduced  to  obe- 
dience. In  his  wars  against  the  Turks  or  the  Mohamme- 
dans in  general  he  gained  a  brilliant  success  by  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  Oct.  7,  1571.  After  this  victory,  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  incorporate  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
into  the  political  system  of  the  civilized  world,  and  Don  John 
of  Austria  entertained  some  such  idea ;  but  Philip  felt  a  jeal- 
ous distrust  of  his  illustrious  half-brother,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Mediterranean  pirates  remained  the  same  after 
the  battle  as  it  had  been  before.  The  disastrous  expedition 
against  England,  the  destruction  of  the  Invincible  Armada, 
were  mortifications  which  ho  bore  with  dignity,  but  the 
unfortunate  war  against  Henry  IV.  of  France  and  the  dia- 
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advantageous  Peace  of  Vervins  (May  2,  1  i'.^i  lie  felt  as  a 
deep  humiliation,    lie  shut  himself  up  in  sullen  despair  in  i 
tlir  pompous  palace  tomb  he  hud  built,  ami  died  shortly 
of  a  most  loaih-omc  disease,  leaving  Spain  exhausted 
almo-t  in   prostration,  nith  it*  industry,  commerce,  and  | 

material    rWOOnM   greatly  impaired    and   disturbed, 
an  I  thr  proud,  adventurous  spirit  of  it*  people  curbed  liy 

dc-poti-m  anil  iliHiu-IH-rd  liy  fanaticism,  lie  was  fulir 
times  married— with  Murin  of  Portugal.  Mury  of  England. 
Elisabeth  "I'  France,  nnd  Anne  of  \u-tria.  By  his  tirst 
nil,,  lir  h.-nl  a  son,  the  unfortunate  l>on  Carlos- — by  his 
fourth  wife  lies  had  another.  I'hilip,  who  succeeded  him. 
I'M. -rnit,  ///»(.,/•!/  ../'  /'/,//,,,  I!.  (I  vols.,  ISM  .>'.i|.and 
.M.,H..y,  l!if  "f  //!••'  /'"t'/i  It'i'iil'lif  (3  vols.,  is.'ili).)— 
PHILIP  V.  (1701—16),  the  founder  of  ill,,  hou.-e  of  Bourbon 

in  Spain,  li.  at  Versailles  Deo.  19,  1(183,  the  scc'"ii<l   - f 

thu  dauphin  I. "iiis,  sun  of  Louis  XIV.  by  the;  Spanish 
prince-.-  Maria  Theresa:  was  declared  heir  to  the  Spanish 
throne  by  tlic  will  of  Charles  II.,  who  died  ehildless  Nov. 
1,  17011.'  There  was,  however,  another  claimant  to  the 
throne — Archduke  Charles  of  Austria — and  war  began 
almost  immediately.  (See  Snvr.ssioN  W.uis.  Spanish.)  By 
the  IVai-e  "f  1,'treeht  (171:1)  I'hilip  retained  the  Spanish 
H.  but  he  was  e, impelled  to  surrender  his  pos,e--ions 
in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  to  Austria,  and  Gibraltar  to 
i  nil.  He  was  indolent,  weak-minded,  and  always 
contrnlleil  by  his  surroundings.  I'nder  his  tirst  marriage, 
with  Louisa  Maria  of  Savoy,  the  prineess  nr.-ini  had  tho 
pn ••luiiiinant  influence;  after  his  second  marriage,  in  171  1. 
with  Eli/abeth  Farnese  of  1'arma,  the  ijueen,  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  the  adventurer  Kipperda,  and  others  held  the 
The  policy  of  tho  queen  was  concentrated  on  tho 
ae'iuisition  of  the  former  possessions  of  Spain  in  Italy  for 
her  sons,  fur  which  purpose  Spain  waged  several  wars. 
i  See  Srni:ssioN  \\".uis,  Austrian.)  Meanwhile,  the  king 

1 line  weaker  and  weaker.     Jan.  10,  1724,  ho  abdicated 

in  favor  of  his  eldest  siin,  but  as  tho  young  king  d.  Sept. 
li.  !7L'I.  I'hilip  was  persuaded  to  assume  the  government 
once  more,  though  he  had  become  almost  idiotic.  At  last 
he  would  not  leave  his  bed,  and  nothing  would  arouse  him 
IV. mi  his  mental  stupor  but  tho  songs  of  Farinelli.  D.  at 
.Ma  Irid  July  9,  1746.  CLKMKNS  PETERSF.N. 

Philip,  or  Metacom,  usually  called  King  Philip, 
youngest  son  of  Massasoit,  sachem  of  the  Pokanoket  In- 
dian- .if  Massachusetts,  succeeded  to  the  chieftainship  on 
tho  death  of  bis  brother  Alexander  1662,  when  he  visited 
Plymouth  and  promised  friendship  to  the  colonists,  but  in 
III T.i  headed  the  great  war  known  by  his  name,  in  which 
thirteen  towns  were  destroyed  and  GOO  colonists  lost  their 
lives.  I'hilip  was  killed  at  Mount  Hope  Aug.  12,  1676,  by 
a  party  under  ('apt.  Benjamin  Church,  after  hia  tribe  had 
been  nearly  annihilated. 

Philip  the  Hold,  b.  Jan.  15,  1342,  a  son  of  John, 
king  of  France,  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Poi- 
tiers ( 1356),  where  he  saved  his  father's  life  and  receive  1 
the  surname  of  !.:•  llnnli.  Sept.  (i,  l:!C>3,  King  John  gave 
him.  as  a  lief  of  the  French  crown,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
which  had  become  vacant  by  the  extinction  of  the  elder 
ducal  line  in  I3t>l.  Philip  married  Margaret  of  Flanders, 
heiress  of  Flanders,  Artois,  Kethel,  and  Never*,  and 
founded  tho  younger  ducal  line,  under  which  Burgundy 
became  one  of  the  most  prominent  powers  of  Western 
Europe.  During  the  minority  and  subsequent  insanity 
of  Charles  VI.,  Philip  the  Bold  assumed  the  regency  of 
Franco,  which  involved  him  in  many  feuds  with  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  his  nephew,  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  but  which  he  held  to  his  death,  Apr.  27,  1404. 

Philip  the  Good,  b.  at  Dijon  Juno  13, 1396,  a  grand- 
son of  Philip  the  Bold,  succeeded  his  father,  John  the 
Fearless,  as  duke  of  Burgundy  after  his  assassination  on 
the  bridge  of  Montorenu  in  1419,  and  married  in  1424  Ja- 
cobiua  of  Holland,  heiress  of  Holland,  Brabant.  Zealand, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Low  Countries.  In  order  to  avenge  tho 
murder  of  his  father,  which  had  been  perpetrated  at  the 
instigation  of  the  dauphin,  afterward  Charles  VII.,  Philip 
allied  himself  closely  with  England,  and  acknowledged  by 
the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (1420)  the  English  king  as  tho  legit- 
imate heir  of  tho  French  crown  after  tho  death  of  Charles 
V  I.  The  arrogance  of  tho  English,  however,  provoked  him 
afterward  to  break  tho  alliance,  and  in  1435  he  concluded 
a  separate  peace  with  Charles  VII.  and  aided  him  in  ex- 
pelling the  English  from  France.  Ho  governed  his  exten- 
sive pi  -  euloBI  with  great  wisdom,  ami,  in  spite  of  several 
risings  in  Ghent  and  Bruges,  occasioned  by  the  heavy  tax- 
ation, he  was  much  loved  by  his  subjects.  D.  at  Bruges 
Juno  15,  1467. 

Philippeville',  town  of  Algeria,  province  of  Constan- 
tine,  on  the  Gulf  of  Stora,  forms  the  port  of  Constantine. 
is  .veil  built,  and  has  a  tine  harbor  ami  large  fishing,  man- 
nfarrtiring,  and  trading  interests.     P.  13,01,'J. 
y,,,..  III.—77 


Philip'pi,  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia,  was  built,  or 
at  least  enlarged,  by  Philip,  from  whom  it  received  its 
!t  lie..:inie  very  faioims  as  the  place  where  the 
battle  wa-  fought  in  11'  tl.  r.  between  llrutus  an  1  I 
on  the  one  siile,  and  . \ntotiy  and  Oetavianus  on  tho  other. 
Brutus  ami  c'a--iuif  were  totally  routed. 

I'liilippi,  p.  v.and  t p.,  cap.  of  Harbour  Co.,  West  Va.,  12 
mile-  In, in  Baltimore  and  Ohio  K.  K.,  has  I  graded  school, 
'.'•  churches.  1  weekly  new-paper,  1  furniture  establishment, 
_'  tanneries,  1  flouring  and  1  saw  mill,  a  fine  court  ! 

ami    SI- ire-.      The    first    liattle    ..f  the    ri-hellion  was    fought 

here.     P.  1605.  l>.  W.  GAI.I..  En.  "  l't..\ INHKAI.KR." 

I'lulip  l>i:in»,    ripi-tli-  of  St.  Paul  to  thr,  was 
written  to  the  church   lit    Philippi   in  fi3  A.  I>.  from  I: 
It  is  not  thcoloL'ieal  or   dogmatic,  but    a  generally  friendly 
and  encouraging  letter  to   a    people  to  whom  the  apostle 
was   affectionately  attached.      An    Epistle   of  St.  I'olyearp 
to  the   I'hilippians   is  extant   in   the  Greek.      It  is   valm.l 
for   its   ijnotation-   from   the  early  text   of  canonical    New 
Testament    books.      English  translations  exist   by   i 
Wake.  Cleiiicntsoii,  eh'. 

Philip'pirN,  a  name  properly  belonging  to  three  splen- 
did and  spirited  orations  ,,f  Demosthenes  against  King 
I'hilip.  The  first  was  delivered  in  :',.'iL'  11.  r.,  the  second  in 
:;il.  the  third  in  :U2.  There  is  also  a  fourth  philippic, 
probably  spurious,  assigned  by  -oiue  to  the  year  341.  The 
fourteen  orations  of  Cicero  against  Mark  Antony  are  also 
called  philippics.  They  were  delivered  in  II  nnd  II!  ]l.  <•., 
mostly  in  tho  senate,  but  the  second  and  severest  was  writ- 
ten and  not  delivered.  The  name  is  applied  to  any  severe 
personal  attack  in  speech  or  print. 

Philippine  Islands,  a  group  of  about  1200  islands, 
situated  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  E.  and  the  Chi- 
ne-e  Sea  to  the  \V.,and  between  lat.  5°  32'  and  19°  38'  N., 
an-1  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
The  largest  arc  Luzon,  51,300  sc|.  in.  ;  Mindanao,  25,000  ; 
Samar.  |::.H20;  Mindoro,  12.600;  Panay,  11,330;  Leyte, 
lo.tiMi;  Negros.  Masbate,  and  Zebu.  The  total  area  is  es- 
timated at  120,000  si|.  in.,  of  which  about  one-half  is  under 
Spanish  rule ;  the  rest  is  divided  into  small  independent 
states  governed  by  native  chiefs.  P.4,319,269.  The  Phil- 
ippine Islands  are  of  volcanic  origin.  Active  volcanoes 
are  found  throughout  the  whole  group,  such  as  Mayon  in 
Luzon  and  Buhayan  in  Mindanao,  and  earthquakes  are 
frequent  and  often  violent;  in  1863,  Manila,  the  capital 
of  Luzon,  was  nearly  destroyed,  and  in  1864  tho  whole 
province  of  Zamboanga,  in  Mindanao,  was  fearfully  de- 
vastated. But  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  as  waier 
is  abundant  both  in  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  climate  is 
hot  and  moist,  vegetable  life  reaches  here  an  almost 
gigantic  development.  The  mountains,  rising  to  a  height 
of  7000  feet,  are  covered  to  their  very  tops  with  forests  of 
immense  trees,  yielding  excellent  timber  and  many  of  the 
most  valuable  sorts  of  wood.  Teak,  ebony,  cedar,  and 
gum  trees,  iron  and  sapan  wood,  are  interspersed  with 
bread-fruit  and  cocoanut  trees,  oranges,  citrons,  mango, 
tamarinds,  and  other  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  the  whole 
bound  together  with  floating  garlands  of  huge  climbing 
plants  and  brilliant  parasites.  On  the  extensive  slopes 
and  in  tho  valleys  are  cultivated  abaca  or  manila  hemp, 
of  which  over  30,000  tons  are  annually  exported ;  tobacco, 
which  the  Spanish  government  keeps  as  a  monopoly  (from 
which  it  has  an  annual  gross  receipt  of  £1,062,041.  paying 
out  67  per  cent,  for  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  the 
article,  and  taking  in  33  per  cent,  as  clear  profit) ;  cotton, 
sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  rice,  wheat,  maize,  pepper,  ginger, 
vanilla,  cinnamon,  cocoa,  etc.  The  animal  and  mineral 
kingdoms  are  splendidly  represented.  Of  wild  beasts 
there  are  none,  but  oxen,  buffaloes,  horses,  goats,  sheep, 
and  swine  of  peculiar  but  excellent  breeds  are  extensively 
reared;  deer,  wild-boars,  pheasants,  ducks,  and  fine  fish 
are  abundant ;  tho  forests  swarm  with  monkeys,  squirrels, 
parrots,  humming-birds,  and  bees — the  jungles  with  lizards, 
snakes,  mosquitoes,  tarantulas,  and  other  insects.  Gold  is 
found  ;  iron,  copper,  coal,  vermilion,  saltpetre,  quicksilver, 
sulphur  in  immense  quantities,  both  pure  and  mixed  with 
copper  or  iron ;  mother-of-pearl,  coral,  amber,  and  tortoise- 
shell. 

The  Philippine  Islands  were  discovered  in  1521  by  Ma- 
gellan, who  died  here  in  tbo  same  year,  and  a  few  years 
after  the  Spaniards  under  Villabos  took  possession  of  the 
whole  group.  The  inhabitants  consist  partly  of  negroes, 
who  resemble  those  of  the  interior  of  Papua,  and  seem  to 
have  formed  tbe  aboriginal  population.  They  live  in  the 
interior,  arc  repulsive  in  aspect,  and  sarage,  and  roam 
in  bands,  mostly  occupied  in  robbery.  The  Malays  arc 
Roman  Catholics,  settled  in  villages,  and  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  fishing.  They  possess  many  fine  branches  of 
industry — as,  for  instance,  their  beautiful  mats  and  their 
elegant  linen  fabrics — and  they  imitate  European  indus- 
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try,  shipbuilding,  leather-dressing,  carriage-building,  etc., 
with  great  success.  The  Chinese,  and  the  mestizoes,  gen- 
erally descending  from  Chinese  fathers  and  native  mothers, 
are  mostly  engaged  in  commerce.  Very  few  Spaniards  re- 
side in  the  islands. 

Phil'ippins  [from  Philip  Pttatomriat,  one  of  their  for- 
mer leaders], or  Staroverski  ("old-faith  men"),  a  sect  of 
Russian  origin  settled  since  1700  in  East  Prussia  and  Lith- 
uania. They  reject  oaths  and  the  priesthood,  refuse  to 
do  military  service,  rebaptize  all  converts  from  other  sects, 
and  have  a  celibate  eldership.  They  are  peaceable  and  in- 
dustrious citizens,  but  have  at  times  fallen  into  wild  fa- 
natical excesses.  They  cling  persistently  to  the  ancient 
liturgy  of  the  Russian  Church,  which  has  been  officially 
discountenanced  for  more  than  200  years.  The  Philip- 
pin.-!  are  a  branch  of  the  RASKOLNIKS  (which  see.) 

Philippop'olis,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of 
Adrianople,  on  an  island  in  the  river  Maritza,  which  here 
becomes  navigable  ami  is  crossed  by  several  bridges.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  leather,  and  carries 
on  an  active  trade  and  a  very  extensive  banking  business. 
It  is  rather  indifferently  built,  but  has  large  and  well- 
stocked  bazaars.  The  surrounding  plain  is  very  fertile, 
ami  produces  excellent  wine  and  rice.  P.  50,000. 

Philippoteaux'  (F£i,ix  EMMANUEL  HENRI),  b.  at  Se- 
dan Apr.  3,  1815;  studied  painting  under  L6on  Cognict, 
and  began  to  exhibit  in  18X3,  his  first  picture  being  Glen 
Hack*,  an  episode  of  the  American  war  of  independence. 
Remarkable  among  his  subsequent  works,  mostly  battle- 
pieces,  are  The  Krtrmt  from  MOHI-.OIO  (1835),  The  Capture 
of  Ypres  (1837),  The  Lart  Banquet  of  the  Gironrlittt  (1850), 
General  Bonaparte  in  Italy  (185X),  Defeat  of  the  Cimbrcs 
(1855),  and  episodes  of  the  Algerian,  Crimean,  and  Franco- 
German  wars. 

Phil'ips  (AMBROSE),  b.  in  Leicestershire,  England,  about 
1071;  graduated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  1  (!!)(>;  settled  in 
London  as  a  writer;  was  an  associate  of  Steele,  Addison, 
and  their  circle;  wrote  six  Pastorals,  which  appeared  in 
Tonson's  Poetical  Miscellany  (1709)  along  with  others  by 
Pope — a  circumstance  which  led  to  a  bitter  rivalry  between  I 
the  two  poets  ;  produced  on  the  stage  three  tragedies,  The  \ 
Distressed  Mother  (1712),  The  Ilritoii,nnd  Humphrey,  Duke 
of  lilnncfHter  (1721);  commenced  in   1718  a  serial  paper,  • 
The   Free-  Thinker,  which  attained   great  popularity ;  be- 
came secretary  to  the  primate  and  to  the  chancellor  of  Ire- 
land 1726;  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament; 
became  registrar  to  the  prerogative  court  1734 ;  returned  to 
London,  whore  he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems  1748. 
D.  there  June  8,  1749. 

Philips,  or  Phillips  (JOHN),  b.  at  Hampton,  England, 
Dee.  30, 1676;  educated  at  Winchester  School  and  at  Cliri-l 
Church,  Oxford;  wrote  The  Splendid  ShilHntj  (170X1.  a 
popular  mock-heroic  poem;  Blenheim  (1705),  a  poem  in 
honor  of  Marlborough's  victory;  and  Cyder  (1706),  an  im- 
itation of  Milton  and  of  Virgil's  Oeorgics.  D.  at  Hereford 
Feb.  15,  1708. 

Phil'ipsburg,  v.,  Clay  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  0.    P.  187. 

Philipsburg,  p.-b.,  Rush  tp.,  Centre  co.,  Pa.,  on  Mo- 
shannon  River  and  on  Tyrone  and  Clearfield  R.  R.,  20 
miles  from  Tyrone,  has  schools,  5  churches,  1  bank,  3  hotels, 
a  public  library,  1  newspaper,  2  planing-mills,  1  tannery, 
a  flouring-mill,  foundry  and  machine-shops.  P.  1086. 
E.  H.  ELLSWORTH,  ED.  "JOURNAL." 

Philis'tines,  a  people  who  occupied  the  southern  sea- 
coast  of  Palestine  during  most  of  the  period  of  biblical  his- 
tory, and  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  Israelites. 
As  they  are  not  mentioned  among  the  occupants  of  the 
land  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  it  is  inferred  that  they  were 
later  invaders  who  came  from  Crete  (Caphtor)  during  the 
obscure  early  period  of  the  Judges.  Their  race-affinities 
have  been  much  disputed.  The  genealogical  table  in  (Jen. 
x.  seems  to  derive  them  from  Ham,  through  Mizraim,  but 
many  commentators  nevertheless  consider  them  a  Semitic 
people  closely  related  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  not  distantly 
connected  with  the  Israelites  themselves.  The  land  of  the 
Philistines  was  the  low  plain  called  the  /?//.  f.-lali,  anil  their 
superiority  in  the  arts  of  war  and  in  the  possession  of 
weapons  several  times  enabled  them  to  conquer  the  Israel- 
ites. The  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines.  Gaza,  Ashdod, 
Ashkelon,  Gath,  and  Ekron,  had  each  their  princes,  who 
were  united  in  a  confederacy.  The  chief  divinities  of 
the  Philistines  noticed  in  the  Bible  were  Dagon,  Ashtaroth, 
and  Baal-Zebub.  The  Philistines  shared  the  fate  of  the 
Israelites  in  successive  subjection  to  Assyria,  Babylon, 
and  Egypt,  and  disappeared  altogether  from  history  pre- 
vious to  the  Christian  era. 

Phil'limore  (JOHN  GEORGE),  LL.D.,b.  in  Oxfordshire, 
England,  in  1809  :  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's 


Inn  1832;  became  an  eminent  jurist,  queen's  counsel  1851, 
and  professor  at  the  Middle  Temple ;  was  chosen  to  Par- 
liament 1 852  ;  wrote  several  legal  works,  and  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  History  «f  Em/land  during  the  /iv/,/,, 
of  (Jeori/e  I.  (vol.  i.,  186X).  D.  at  Shiplake  House,  Oxford- 
shire, Apr.  27.  1S65. —  His  brother,  SIR  ROBERT  JOSKI-II 
PHILLIMORE,  B.  C.  L.,  b.  in  London  Nov.  5,  1810.  jrrndu- 
ated  at  Oxford  1831,  is  also  a  distinguished  lawyer  nnd 
writer;  sat  in  Parliament  1853-5";  was  knighted  1SH2: 
has  been  advocate-general,  privy  councillor,  judge  of  ad- 
miralty, judge-advocate-general  (1871),  and  master  of  the 
faculties  (1873) ;  author  of  Commentitries  on  International 
Lam  (4  vols.,  1854^61). 

Phil'lip  (Jons),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in 
May,  1817;  was  apprenticed  to  a  house-painter;  displayed 
such  genius  that  through  the  aid  of  Lord  Panmure  he  was 
enabled  to  study  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  Is.'i"  ; 
exhibited  his  first  historical  picture  1840;  returned  to 
Aberdeen  ;  employed  ten  years  in  delineations  of  the  peas- 
ant life  and  the  religious  observances  of  Scotland  ;  made 
several  visits  to  Spain,  where  he  found  materials  for  nu- 
merous successful  pictures  ;  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  1859.  D.  at  London  Feb.  27,  1867. 

Phillipp's,  tp.,  Etowah  co.,  Ala.     P.  477. 

Phil'lips,  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  E.  by  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  separates  it  from  Mississippi.  Area, 
750  sq.  m.  It  is  in  part  level  .and  subject  to  floods,  but  is 
extremely  fertile  and  well  timbered.  Cotton  and  corn  arc 
extensively-  produced.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Ar- 
kansas Central  R.  R.  Cap.  Helena.  P.  15,372. 

Phillips,  county  of  Kansas,  bounded  N.  by  Nebraska. 
Area,  900  sq.  m.  It  is  undulating,  well  watered,  and 
adapted  to  wheat  and  stock  raising.  Since  the  census  of 
1870  it  has  been  rapidly  settled.  Cap.  Plullipsburg. 

Phillips,  tp.,  Hot  Springs  co.,  Ark.     P.  239. 

Phillips,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Me.,  on  Sandy 
River.  P.  1373. 

Phillips  (ADELAIDE),  b.  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  Eng- 
land, in  1833;  came  to  Boston,  Mass.,  in  childhood:  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  at  the  Boston  Museum  IS  13,  and  at  the 
Walnut  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  1846 ;  was  for  several 
years  a  favorite  member  of  the  Museum  company ;  pos- 
sessed a  fine  contralto  voice,  which  by  cultivation  in  Italy 
(1852-5*)  enabled  her  to  become  a  successful  prima  donna, 
having  appeared  in  Italian  opera  at  Milan  and  Paris,  as 
well  as  in  the  American  cities.  She  resides  in  Boston. 

Phillips  (GEORG),  b.  at  Kb'nigsberg  Jan.  6,  1804,  of 
Protestant  parents  :  studied  law  at  Giittingen  and  Berlin  ; 
became  a  convert  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  wrote 

It,  iilx'-fie  drx'-lili-litc  mit  Itcsonrlir'i-  Rifojfefffo&l  </"/'    /iV//<//oM, 

Hi'i-ltl  mttl  StaattiwftUiWtg  (2  vols.,  1832),  in  which  he  de- 
fcnds  all  the  extravagances  and  encroachments  of  the 
papal  see;  founded  in  1838,  together  with  (iiirrcs,  the 
Hutorudt-polUiiekt  lil'dtter,  a  periodical  whose  tendency 
was  the  re-establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  social  life  and  the  reduction  of  the 
state  to  a  mere  police  institution:  was  appointed  professor 
at  Munich  in  1S33,  at  Innspruck  in  1849,  and  at  Vienna  in 
1S.11.  D.  lit  Salzburg  Sept.  6,  1872.  The  most  remarkable 
of  his  numerous  writings  are  Dai  Kirchcni-e<-ht  (7  vols., 
1845-69)  and  Deutsche  lieieha-  und  RechtKyeschiehte  (2  vols., 
1845-50). 

Phillips  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Dec. 
6,  1719:  graduated  at  Harvard  1735:  was  for  a  time  a 
preacher,  but  became  a  successful  .merchant  of  Exeter, 
-V.  H.,  where  in  1781  he  founded  Phillips  Academy  at  a 
cost  of  $134,000;  gave  also  .Si 1, 000  to  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  besides  liberal  sums  to  Dartmouth  College  and 
Nassau  Hall,  N.  J.  D.  at  Exeter,  X.  II.,  Apr.  21,  1795. 

Phillips  (JOHN),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Xov.  2(5,  1770; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1788 ;  became  a  lawyer,  and  in  1809 
a  judge  of  common  pleas:  a  State  senator  18U3-2X:  pres- 
ident of  the  State  senate  1813-23;  first  mayor  of  Boston 
1822-23;  father  of  Wendell  Phillips.  D.  at  Boston  May 
29,  1823. 

Phillips  (JoiiN).b.  at  Marden,  Wiltshire.  England.  Dec. 
25, 1800,  was  a  nephew  of  William  Smith,  called  '•  the  father 
of  English  geology,"  of  whom  he  was  a  pupil;  became  pro- 
fessor of  geology  in  King's  College,  London,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  and  finally  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  made  important  researches  in  electricity,  magnetism, 
astronomy,  and  meteorology.  Author  of  //lii*truiiou*  "/' 
the  Oeoloyy  of  Yorkshire  (1829-30),  A  Treatise  on  (.irolo,jy 
(2  vols.,  1837-38),  Paltr-ozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall.  Dcron, 
etc.  (1841),  and  other  writings  on  geology.  D.  at  Oxford 
Apr.  24,  1874. 

Phillips  (PHILIP),  b.  in  Chautauqua  eo.,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 
13,  1834;  was  bred  on  a  farm,  but  gave  much  attention  to 
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music,  w  hidi  In-  studied  under  Lowell  Mason  :  has  for  some 

been  distinguished  UK  ii  composer  of  rcliirious  SCHIL'-  : 

In-  •  i musical  editor  I'.ir  the  Methodist    Hook    I 'oncer n  :il 

ffen   York  in  I xii'l:   ha"  published  collections  of  music  for 
Sunday  s  'In  '1  worship. 

1'liillips  (S\Mi  1:1..  .In. I.  1.1. .1'..  li.  at  Andovcr  (N<.rtli 
pari-!i  .  M  I7."'l:  graduated  at  llnrviird  1771  ; 

mil    ii    prominent     l'-_'i   latOI    "I'    M  i--  rdiii-ett-.    in    irhoM 

senate  in-  -:n  for  twant)  jrean,  being  for  liftcm  \rars  its 

prc-ident  .•    wa-    a    judge    of   cm ]ilra-     17^\    '.'-,    and 

Afterward  lieutenant  governor;  iru  a  prominent  merchant 

ami    manufacturer,  and    tin-    principal   founder  of   Phillips 

\iMdemy,  Andover,  Ma.".     ]i.  Feb.  1".  1802. 

I'llllllp*  l>ri:rni:\  CI.AIIKXIIOX  ],  b.  at  Salem,  .Ma"., 
N'oi.  I.  1*01;  graduated  ill  1*111  at  Illirvard;  became  a 

i -linit  and  ii  prominent  State  legislator;  wa«  in  Con- 

iMiiyur  nf   Salem    I  >:;.*- 1:!;   Presidential 

ir  in  IMii.  and  twice  a  l-'rre  Soil  candidate  I'.ir  ffn 
ernor,  besides  holding  iari«ms  public  oflices ;  wa«  many 
•  •  onid'ted  \villi  I  lu-  Stair  board  of  e  1  n«'a!  i'lii.  and  one 
of  the  mosf  prominent  ami  public  spirited  citm.iis  of  In- 
State,  llrwa-  extciiMicly  engaged  in  tin;  lumber  Imsinr-s 
in  I'anola.and  perished  at  the  burning  of  tlio  steamer 

Mont'-eil   .MI   tin-  M.    Lawrence,  .June  l!t>,    1857. 

Phillips  i  WI:SIM:I.I.),  the  Tyrta?us  of  the  anti-slavery 
causc  in  America,  b.  in  Itoston,  Mass..  Nov.  I'll,  1811,  is  the 
son  of  .John  Phillips,  tin-  tirst  mayor  of  Boston,  and  was 
sent  tn  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  l*:;i  : 
entered  the  Cambridge  I, aw  School,  and  after  completing 
his  -'iidics  in  that  institution  in  IS.'W,  was  admitted  to  the 
Suffolk  bar  in  ls:>f.  The  times  in  which  he  entered  upon 
the  staur  urre  clouded  with  political  anxieties  of  the  most 
serious  character;  and  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  a  young  man  of  strong  moral  convictions,  and  with  the 
consciousness  of  power  lodged  in  an  alert  and  vigorous 
body — a  man,  in  short,  in  full  spiritual  and  physical  health 
— to  stand  outside  the  struggle  that  was  already  begun  be- 
tween the  forces  of  liberty  and  slavery.  William  Lloyd 
(iarrison,  by  his  clear-headed,  courageous,  and  uncompro- 
mising <lrrlaration  of  anti-slavery  principles,  had  not  only 
made  that  struggle  inevitable:  he  had  actually  brought  it 
about,  ami  taken  so  bold  »  stand  that  it  was  impossible  it 
should  ever  end  until  one  side  or  the  other  should  conquer. 
Those  who  knew  the  principles  that  were  at  stake,  and  how 
deep  tiny  struck  down  into  the  foundations  of  society,  and 
wlni  knew  also  what  the  man  was  who  had  pledged  his  life, 
his  fortunes,  and  his  sacred  honor  not  to  forsake  the  cause 
of  liberty,  knew  well  enough  that  the  war  was  begun,  and 
that  it  would  be  fought  out  to  the  end.  The  incidents  of 
the  anti-slavery  far  as  Mr.  Garrison  was  di- 

rertly  connected  with  them,  have  been  already  fully  de- 
tailed in  our  account  of  his  life.  In  1835  the  '*  Broadcloth 
mob  " — so  called  because  it  was  set  on  foot,  and  even  led, 
by  men  of  wealth  and  social  position — broke  into  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Women's  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  obliged  it  to 
disperse.  Mr.  Harrison,  who  was  assisting  at  the  meeting, 
was  seized  by  the  mob,  a  rope  was  put  about  his  body,  and 
he  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  the  authorities  refus- 
ing to  interfere  officially,  and  his  life  was  only  saved  by 
liie  -ubterfngc  of  putting  him  in  jail  as  a  disturber  of  the 
.  It  is  pertinent  to  our  subject  to  state  here  that  the 
women  of  the  society  behaved  on  this  occasion  with  the 
heroism  that  might  have  been  hoped  for  from  such  as  they 
women  of  the  best  blood  and  breeding  of  Boston. 
The  president  of  the  society  was  Mrs.  Maria  Weston  Chap- 
man, than  whom  America  never  knew  a  better-trained, 
more  cultivated,  or  more  earnest  woman,  with  nobler  man- 
ners, with  a  larger  heart,  or  richer  in  saving  common  sense. 
Wendell  Phillips,  not  at  that  time  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
ilie  extraordinary  >pectacle  of  this  mob  of  gen- 
tlemen—well-dressed, rich,  and  the  inheritors  not  only  of 
money,  but  of  all  that  had  been  done  for  culture  and  en- 
lightenment in  Hoston  for  200  years,  yet  still  so  sunk  in 
c--i -utial  ignorance  as  to  believe  they  could  fight  moral 
conviction  with  brick-bats  and  ropes!  And  he  saw.  too. 

•ourage  of  a  band  of  women  delicately  born  and  bred. 
who  in  this  hour  of  trial  could  teach  men  what  strength 
belief  iu  principle  can  impart  to  the  weak.  He  saw.  what 
those  who  saw  it  say  .-an  never  be  forgotten,  the  face  of 
Maria  Weston  Chapman  as  she  walked  out  of  the  hall, 
where,  in  answer  to  her  dignified  pleading,  the  mayor  of 

•ity  had  told  her  he  had  no  power  to  protect  her  or  her 
society.  No  mob,  not  even  one  of  gentlemen,  could  have 
found  it  in  its  heart  to  insult  such  a  woman,  and  if  even 
the  representatives  of  licacon  street  and  1'ark  street  opened 
up  a  way  for  this  woman  to  pa—  tlm.,:  'h  unharmed,  it  is 
Dot  difficult  to  understand  that  a  nature  so  nobly  strung  as 
that  of  Phillips'*  must  have  been  greatly  moved  by  such  a 
sight.  Nor  will  it  surprise  us  to  learn  that  from  those 
earliest  days  the  cause  of  the  rights  of  woman  has  held  an 


almost  ei|Ual  place  in  bis  mind  with  that  of  the  right-  of 
the  slave;  nor  that  when  the  one  cause  was  gained,  and 
slaicri  tell  t<.  lie  under  foot,  the  c-an-e  of  woman  should 

have  i'ound   in   hit ic  of  its   sturdiest   supporter*.     Mr. 

Phillips  made  his  first  ili«tiiigiii-hed  mark  as  an  orator  in 
l*.'!7.  A  merlin..'  had  h.  en  railed  in  Hoston  to  p; 
against  the  murder  lit  Alton.  III.,  of  the  Kev.  Klijuh  P. 
l,.,\  ejoy,  the  editor  of  an  anli  .-lai  cry  newspaper,  who  had 
Keen  killed  by  a  mob  in  that  (dare  while  attempting  to 
,-a\r  his  jirintili'.'  pie--  inidhi-  ..Itirr  1 1  mo  theirfury.  Mr. 
1. 01  ejoy  was  a  nalneot  New  KliL'land.  a  man  of  character 
and  worth,  and  bis  death  was  deeply  felt  by  the  friend-  nf 
the  anli-shll  cry  cause  eierywhere.  The  1 '«  .-ton  mob  bad 
sow  n  I  he  *erd>  "f  open  violence  01  cr  the  whole  North,  and 

the  Alton  mob,  tl L-b  it    wa-  made  "I   different  stufl   from 

that  which  had  its  origin  in  Beacon  street,  was  animated 
by  the  same  spirit.  The  meeting  in  llo-ton  would  have 
ended  in  the  smoke  of  a  few  perfunctory  re-oliitions — and 
under  the  crafty  leadership  of  the  chairman.  Attorney  (1  en - 
eral  Austin,  a  cowardly  conservatism  bad  nearly  gained  -o 
much— when  Wendell  Phillips  in  a  manly,  logical,  and  yet 
fiery  speech  took  the  meeting  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Sauls 
who  held  the  clothes  of  the  slayers  of  (he  martyrs  and  were 
con -en  ting  unto  their  death.  From  this  time  Mr.  Phillips, 
having  once  -it  his  hand  to  the  plough,  never  looked  hack. 
He  gave  up  his  commission  as  a  lawyer,  since  he  could  no 
longer  hold  himself  bound  to  obey  the  Constitution  of  the 
1".  S..  which,  as  a  lawyer,  he  knew  protected  the  holder  of 
slaves  in  those  rights  which  Phillips  had  determined  not  only 

never  to  n LMII/C,  but  to  destroy.     It  must  bo  remembered 

that  in  taking  this  step  Wendell  Phillips  made  a  sacrifice 
of  social  position  and  of  ambitious  prospects  such  as  few 
young  men  have  ever  made  in  any  country.  He  had  good 
grounds  for  every  hope  that  can  animate  a  youth.  He  was 
well  born,  he  was  well  bred,  he  had  a  fortune  assured  with- 
out labor,  and  was  thus  free,  loving  labor,  to  strike  his 
furrow  where  he  would.  He  had  all  personal  advantiL-'-, 
and  such  native  gifts  as  an  orator — graces  and  strengths 
that  played  against  a  background  of  solid  learning  and 
accomplishment — that  it  was  inevitable  all  the  prizes  of  the 
world  ne  lived  in  would  have  been  heaped  into  his  hands 
had  he  only  been  willing  to  servo  that  world  in  its  own  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  turned  and  looked,  he  saw  but 
a  grim  prospect.  Certainly,  he  did  not,  as  Mr.  Garrison 
did,  see  ruin  and  starvation  staring  him  in  the  face.  All 
his  material  wants  were  secured  from  peril,  but  everything 
else  that  makes  life  dear  to  social  man  was  on  the  hazard 
of  the  die  he  cast  when  he  joined  the  anti-slavery  cause 
and  gave  up  his  position  at  the  bar.  Perhaps  never  any- 
where, out  of  France,  did  political  and  religious  hatreds 
have  such  a  swing  as  they  had  in  the  Boston  of  the  first 
half  of  this  century.  No  one  who  does  not  know  these 
days  by  experience  can  imagine  the  social  pressure  that 
was  brought  to  bear  on  those  who  took  up  the  anti-slavery 
cause  in  earnest.  The  trouble  was,  that  these  converts 
were  not  poor  fishermen  and  carpenters,  but  were  socially 
every  way  the  equals  of  the  people  who  persecuted  them. 
They  were  born  as  well,  had  fed  as  well,  and  when  they 
were  called  on  to  endure  the  winter's  cold,  with  doors  shut 
in  their  faces  that  once  were  gladly  opened,  with  averted 
glances  in  the  street,  and  open  cuts  from  old-time  friends, 
they  must  have  been  callous  indeed  not  to  feel  this  cruelty. 
But  all  v.as  borne  with  high-hearted  cheerfulness  and 
sweetness  ;  and  let  one  who  as  a  boy  was  by  good  fortune 
an  eyewitness  of  this  noble  company's  behavior  testify 
how  inspiring  it  was  to  live  even  in  the  shadow  of  such 
serene  and  honest  heroism.  Phillips,  then,  had  great  com- 
pensations, and  bought  with  what  in  simple  faith  and 
loyalty  to  right  he  meant  for  a  sacrifice  the  confidence  and 
intimate  companionship  of  men  and  women  with  whom  it 
was  a  high  privilege  to  live  and  share  their  work.  From 
this  time,  giving  up  all  other  employment,  Mr.  Phillips 
devoted  himself  with  unfailing  energy  to  the  advocacy  of 
the  anti-slavery  cause.  He  was  the  orator,  above  all  others. 
by  the  charm  of  a  powerful  logic,  a  wit  that  played  about 
his  theme  with  the  purity  and  the  power  of  the  sunbeam. 
and  a  command  of  the  English  language  that  showed  him 
familiar  with  the  works  of  every  master.  It  may  fairly  '"• 
questioned  whether  there  ever  spoke  in  America  such  r.n 
orator  as  Wendell  Phillips.  He  had,  united,  such  weight 
of  matter  and  euch  manliness  of  manner,  with  only  so 
much  j  allowed  in  a  man,  that  no  audi. 

though  it  were  packed  with  enemies  when  he  began,  but 
would  bo  his  friend  when  he  had  ended.  He  spoke,  so  far 
as  it  was  physically  possible,  wherever  ho  was  called,  and 
always  without  pay — sometimes,  iery  often  indeed,  paying 
hi>  own  travellinir  expcii-rs.  lie  never  used  notes  in  speak- 
ing, nor,  wo  believe,  wrote  out  his  speeches  beforehand. 
Hi-  manner  was  grave  and  dignified,  with  but  few  gestures 
and  th>  -e  struct  out  tV-nu  thr  lire  of  the  moment :  and  they 
had  such  truth  and  aptne--  a-  no  premeditation  can  give. 
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His  characteristics  as  a  speaker  were — a  logical,  lawyer-like 
setting  out  of  his  subject  and  great  closeness  in  his  argu- 
ment, so  that  if  he  went  off  a  little  to  meet  an  interruption, 
or  to  answer  a  question,  or  to  parry  the  thrust  of  an  insult 
or  a  threat  interjected,  he  quickly  returned  and  beat  out 
the  iron  on  his  anvil.  He  had  no  pathos,  nor  ever  tried  to 
move  that  way  ;  he  had  not  Mr.  Lincoln's  Eastern  gift  for 
story-telling;  but  he  knew  well  the  charm  of  anecdote,  of 
illustrations  from  history  and  biography,  and  his  speeches 
were  rich  in  the  objective  charm  that  comes  from  the  apt 
introduction  of  these.  No  speaker  was  more  welcome; 
and  when  the  storm  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation  was 
somewhat  subsided,  and  people  had  learned  that  it  was 
useless  to  try  to  stay  the  stream,  no  name  was  surer  to 
draw  out  the  population  of  the  towns  and  villages  to  the 
lyceum  than  that  of  Wendell  Phillips.  In  New  York  and 
Boston  he  was  always  sure  of  a  crowded  house,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  speak  for  any  cause  he  held  dear,  espe- 
cially for  temperance,  of  which  he  was  always  a  distin- 
guished advocate,  and  for  woman's  rights.  He  sometimes 
lectured  on  topics  apart  from  his  main  errand,  and  one 
lecture,  On  the  Lost  Aria,  has  been  delivered  by  him  an 
immense  number  of  times.  For  such  deliveries  as  these 
we  believe  Mr.  Phillips  has  always  been  paid,  but  with  a 
generosity  characteristic  of  the  man  the  money  earned  in 
this  way  has  been  turned  into  some  needy  treasury  or 
found  its  way  into  hands  whose  needs  were  not  to  be  made 
known.  The  anti-slavery  cause,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
the  work  of  one  man,  was  Mr.  Garrison's  creation  with- 
out a  doubt,  but  Mr.  Phillips  took  the  water  out  of  Mr. 
Garrison's  great  cistern  and  with  it  refreshed  the  whole 
land.  This  new  Paul  planted,  and  this  new  Apollos  watered ; 
and,  as  they  did  all  for  the  love  of  God,  they  would  be  the 
first  to  declare  that  he  alone  gave  the  increase  in  which  we 
to-day  rejoice.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips has  found  his  occupation  gone,  and  he  seldom  appears 
in  public  in  these  later  days.  In  his  way  of  advocating 
his  favorite  doctrines  of  temperance  and  woman's  rights 
a  world  that  loves  him,  and  freely  pays  the  gratitude  it 
owes  him,  forgives  what  it  can  but  think  his  frequent 
wrong-headedness  and  lack  of  judgment.  But  it  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  forgive  his  soiling  his  great  name,  never 
flecked  before,  by  striking  hands  with  that  least-erected 
spirit,  Benjamin  F.  liutlcr,  in  any  enterprise,  and,  of  all 
enterprises,  in  the  advocacy  of  such  a  fallacy  as  that  of 
paper  money.  CLARENCE  COOK. 

Phillips  (WiLLAnn),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bridgewater,  Mass., 
Dec.  19,  1784;  graduated  at  Harvard  1810;  was  a  college 
tutor  1810-15;  became  a  lawyer  of  Boston,  Mass.;  was  a 
judge  of  probate  1839-47;  became  in  1813  president  of  a 
life  insurance  company:  author  of  treatises  on  Insurance 
(1823),  I'nlnit,  (1837),  1'iilitical  Ecunomy  (1828),  and  seve- 
ral legal  and  other  works. 

Phillips  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Apr.  10, 1750  ; 
was  a  successful  merchant,  an  ardent  patriot,  and  a  liberal 
benefactor  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  the  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary,  to  which  his  father,  William, 
also  gave  freely  ;  was  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts 
1812-23.  D.  May  26,  1827. 

Phillips  (WILLIAM  WIRT),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Montgomery 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23,  1796;  graduated  at  Union  College 
1815;  studied  theology  at  the  New  Brunswick  Seminary; 
became  pastor  of  the  Pearl  street  Presbyterian  church, 
N.  Y.,  ISIS;  was  transferred  to  the  Wall  street  church 
1826,  which  subsequently  removed  to  Fifth  avenue;  promi- 
nent in  the  public  concerns  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  was 
trustee  of  the  college  and  seminary  at  Princeton,  member  of 
the  council  of  the  New  York  University,  president  of  the 
board  of  foreign  missions,  and  moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  1835.  D.  in  New  York  Mar.  20,  1865. 

Phil'lipsburg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Phillips  co.,  Kan., 
on  Deer  Creek. 

Phillipslmrg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Warren  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
Delaware  River  opposite  Easton,  Pa., on  Morris  and  Kssi>\, 
Central  New  Jersey,  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  and  Belvi- 
dere  Delaware  R.  lls.,  has  1  newspaper  and  large  manu- 
factures, chiefly  of  iron.  P.  5932. 

Phillipsburg,  b.,  Moon  tp.,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     P.  554. 

Fhillipston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.   P.  693. 

Phil'lipstown,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  5117. 

Philmont,  p.-v.,  Claverack  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Harlem  R.  R. 

Philo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  III.,  on  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.  P.  of  v.  291;  of  tp.  11S4. 

Phi'lo  Jndx'us,  b.  at  Alexandria  about  twenty  years 
before  Christ;  spent  his  whole  life  there,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  journeys  he  made — one  to  Jerusalem,  and  one 
to  Rome.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known,  though  he  is 
often  mentioned  by  Joscphus,  Eusebius,  and  Hieronymus. 


Ho  was  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  occupied  a  conspicuous 
position  in  his  native  place.     In  the  year  40  A.  D.  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  embassy  which  the  Jews  sent  to 
Rome  to  Caius  Caligula.     The  embassy  stayed  in  Rome 
over  half  a  year  without  being  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  emperor ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  a  learned 
defence  of  the  Jews,  written  by  Philo,  was  read  in  the  Ro- 
man senate.     The  embassy  he  has  described  in  his  Leyntlo 
ad  Cajum.     In  Alexandria  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  stud- 
ies, and  although  as  a  philosopher  he  is  without  original 
genius,  and  as  an  author  without  original  style,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  situation  as  mediator  between   Greek  and 
Oriental  wisdom,  between  Platonism  and  Judaism,  between 
polytheism  and  monotheism,  gave  his  writings  a  great  in- 
fluence in  his  own  time,  and   makes  them  interesting  to 
ours.     During  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies  many  Jews  had 
gathered  at  Alexandria,  allured  by  the  marvellous  prog- 
ress of  that  city  in   wealth  and  commercial  importance. 
At  the  time  of  Philo  they  occupied  two  of  the  five  wards 
of  the  city,  and  they  were  found  also  in  the  three  others. 
But  having  come  into  close  contact  here  with  Greek  civil- 
ization and  Greek  philosophy,  it  became  difficult  for  them 
to  maintain  their  original  character  as  Jews  unalloyed. 
They  naturally  endeavored  to  reconcile  that  which  in  their 
sacred  books  they  considered  as  divine  revelation  with  that 
which  in  the  Greek  speculation  they  felt  to  be  true.     From 
this  intermixture   of   Greek  and   Oriental    viewy    sprang 
Gnosticism,  Neo-Platonism,  and  that  school  of  Christian 
theology  which  is  generally  called  the  Alexandrian,  repre- 
sented by  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  Origen,  and  others.    But 
the  first  representative  or  manifestation  of  this  peculiar 
spiritual  atmosphere  of  Alexandria  is  Philo  Judieus.     He 
was  a  very  pious  and  religious  man,  and  believed  himself 
to  be  an  orthodox  Jew.    He  was  very  severe  on  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  found  it  easy  to  accommodate  the  faith 
of  their  ancestors  to  the  new  circumstances  ;  yet  he  is  him- 
self their  representative,  their  typo.     His  many  writings 
are  generally  divided  into  three  classes — those  defending 
his  countrymen,   Contra  Plm-i^nu,  Li:<j«tin  <id  ('<tjnm,  De 
X'J.iliittte  :  those  interpreting  and  explaining  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews  and  their  ideas,  JJe  Mnndi   Opijleio, 
Li't/il  Aller/iirlarum  Libri  III.,  Ui   Mmmrchia,  l>e  Prsmilt 
Sncerdiilum,  !><•   /'onterilnte  Culni,  De  Cliernkim,  De  J'ceiii- 
ti-nti'i  :  ancl  those  treating  metaphysical  subjects,  lit  ^[ltutl^ 
Jncofritf)tif/f/ft"f^,  (ttu»it  (f/nnin  Probua  Lilvr,  JJi:  Vitn  (_'<»t- 
ttmplatira.     Of  these  three  classes,  the  second  and  third 
are  the  most  interesting  with  respect  to  his  standpoint. 
His  method  of  interpretation  is  the  allegorical.     The  texts 
of  the  sacred  books  are  not  made  subjects  of  positive  crit- 
icism, but  employed  as  opportunities  for  the  development 
of  theories.     Thus,  the  garden  of  Eden  represents  God's 
wisdom,  and  the  four  streams  issuing  from  the  garden  the 
four  virtues  emanating  from  wisdom.     Adam,  hiding  away 
from  God,  represents  vice,  which  bereaves  us  of  the  assert 
of  the  good.     In  his  total  view  of  the  universe  he  retains 
the  genuine  Jewish  separation  between  God  and  the  world, 
but  he  knows  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  Greek  polythe- 
ism  and  pantheism.      While  in  the  Old   Testament   the 
world  is  in  God's  hand  like  a  cloth,  which  he  folds  or  un- 
folds just  as  ho  pleases,  with  Philo  matter  is  an  eternal 
principle.     His  idea  of  God  is  thoroughly  monotheistic, 
but  between  God  and  matter  he  finds  a  convenient  place 
for  the  ideas  of  Plato  transformed  into  the  angels  of  the 
Old  Testament.     These  ideas  or  powers  or  angels  form  the 
medium  through  which  God  reveals  himself  to  the  world, 
and  they  arc  all  gathered  together  in  a  divine  world-spirit, 
a  divine  intellect,  the  Lnyo».  CLEMENS  PETEIISEN. 

Philology.     See  LANGUAGE. 

Philopffi'men,  b.  at  Megalopolis,  Arcadia, in  252  B.C., 
of  a  noble  family  ;  received  a  careful  education,  and  gave 
early  evidences  of  his  military  and  administrative  talents; 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  battle  of  Scllasin  (221 
B.  c.)  as  leader  of  the  horse ;  lived  subsequently  for  several 
years  in  Crete,  and  was  chosen  commanclcr-in-chief  (xtmt- 
ego*)  of  the  Achiean  League  in  208  B.  c.,  a  position  which 
he  held  eight  times.  It  was  his  policy  to  put  down  rigor- 
ously all  internal  dissensions  and  feuds  in  order  to  deprive 
the  Romans  of  any  opportunity  of  interfering  in  Greek 
affairs;  and  although  his  plan  was  finally  baffled  by  the 
fickleness  of  his  countrymen  and  the  meddlesomeness  of 
the  Roman  senate,  in  details  he  achieved  many  brilliant 
successes;  thus,  he  compelled  the  Spartans  to  join  the 
league,  which  was  an  important  step  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  united  Greece.  He  was  in  Greek  history  the 
last  character  of  a  heroic  cast.  When  the  Messeniaxu  re- 
volted against  the  league,  he  was  seventy  years  old  and 
sick  in  bed,  but  he  rose  immediately  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  army  of  the  league.  In  the  ensuing  battle 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  their  commander 
sent  to  him  a  cup  of  poisoned  wine,  which  he  emptied  (183 

B.  C.). 
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I'llllop'olis  (P.  <i.  name   Sl'AHKSb  liiiltimorc  '•.,..  Ml. 

I'htlOH'ophy  [lir.  4»A<xro4>i<i,  fn>in  <J.AO«  nnil  ao^trt, 
'•  lim-  of  wisdom  "].  Tin1  introduction  «f  this  term  if  cur- 
rcullv  attributed  In  Pythagoras  on  the  imthority  of  Cicero 
•'.,  v.  :i)  an.l  DiogOItt  I.acrtius  (i.  1 1!  ;  viii.  Si.  but  the 
:  writer  known  1"  u-e  it  is  Herodotus  i  i.  'M }.  The 
Se\  I'll  Wise  Men  vvi-rc  called  tru^iUT.u.  tci  denote  thl'ir  prac- 
tical unoltj  rather  thiin  their  knowledge  nf  Mienoe  as 
HktMj  however,  i-  -ai-l  to  have  calle.l  him-elf  a 
iili i lose iphcr  in  order  to  reprove  tin-  Sophi-tsof  hi-  time,  he 
Mat  "iily  :i  i-cckcr  of  wisdom— they,  self-styled  possessors 
of  w  isdom. 

/r«  Ih'iinliinu. — Many  noteworthy  definition*  of  this  sci- 
eni-e  ni'iv  lie  eulleil  from  it-  writers.  While  the  Stoics  made 
it  include  "11  striving  after  virtue  in  the  scic s,  physic-. 

l-tllics,   ami    logic,"    Kpicurns   ileclareil    it    I   »    !•<•     the     rational 

Inirsnit   of  happiness.      Plato  had  already  designated  phi- 
i-hy  as  the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge  («'iri<rrijnif  = 
liilie  knowledge),  and  Aristotle  liad  defined  it  as  the 
science  of  Iicing  a-   being  <r!>  or  ft  ov).     The  relation  of 

and  ett'ei-t  furnishes  the  ba.-is  id  t  lie  definitions  of  the 

earlier   among    modern    philosophers    i  lie-cart. •-,    I!: n. 

Mobile".  l,i  -ihnitzl.  Wolf  returns  sulistantially  to  the  Aris- 
totelian basis  by  defining  it  to  be  the  science  of  possible 
e\i-tcnce  in  so  far  as  possible,  thus  referring  to  the  logical 
conditions  of  existence.  Kichtc  makes  it.  the  science  of 
-. -linj'tKlilir, )  :  and  this  eonee|ition  is  very 
generally  adopted,  with  slight  moditieations,  by  later 
thinkers.  Whenever  man  attempts  to  refer  nil  of  his  cog- 
nitions t'i  our,  lie  begins,  to  philosophize.  Kneli  nation's 
philosophy  is  an  endeavor  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
world,  as  they  appear  to  it  from  the  standpoint  of  its  na- 

ti il  life,  by  some  one  principle.     This  principle  may  be 

nny  eiignition  sritvtrd  from  the  realm  of  nature  or  from  that 
of  mind.  Tin-  s\  -terns  of  philosophy  of  a  given  nation  or 
time  may  differ  as  to  the  one  principle  chosen  as  the  ex- 
planatory one,  but  they  arc  eerlain  t-i  a:rreo  in  the  elements 
of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  For  the  philosophy  of  a  given 
epoch  endeavors  to  state  in  ultimate  terms  the  clement-  of 
the  problems  of  its  epoch.  A  philosophic  solution  of  a  J 
problem  con-i-ts  in  the  reduction  of  the  immediate  and  ' 
contradictory  elements,  as  they  are  given  in  life,  to  the  [ 
ultimate  terms  or  expressions  which  indicate  the  universal 
ami  necessary  conditions  out  of  which  those  elements  have 
Hence.  e\cry  philosophy  has  two  factors:  (1)  the 
temporal  and  finite  one,  which  includes  the  empirical  ele- 
ments to  be  explained — that  is,  the  then  present  world  of 
man  and  nat  lire,  which  involves  problems  to  be  solved  ;  (2) 
an  eternal  and  infinite  element,  or  the  permanent  and  un- 
changeable ultimate  idea  through  which  the  solution  is 
wrought  out  and  by  which  the  temporal  and  finite  is  ex- 
plained :  this  clement  is  the  conception  of  the  absolute  as 
it  finds  expression  in  the  solution.  Thus,  the  different 
sy-lems  of  philosophy  start  from  different  phases  of  life 
( ln-cati-c  its  phases,  from  one  age  to  another,  are  perpetually 
changing),  and  yet  they  arrive  at  substantially  the  same 
result  if  they  are  complete  systems.  The  difference,  there- 
fore, between  the  systems  of  philosophy  of  different  peo- 
ples appertains  rather  to  the  empirical  factor  than  to  the 
character  of  the  general  terms  in  which  the  solution  is 
expres-eil  nnil  contained.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (see 
(li.\i  n  VI.U.VTIOX)  that  in  the  most  rudimentary  form  of 
knowing — i'.  r.  in  sense-perception — there  is  a  synthesis 
of  the  two  extremes  of  cognition:  (1)  the  immediately 
conditioned  content,  which  is  the  particular  object  as  here 
and  now  perceived;  (2)  the  accompanying  perception 
of  tin1  self  or  Kgo  which  perceives — that  is,  the  activity 
of  self-consciousness,  the  Knowledge  that  it  is  I  who  am 
subject  in  this  particular  net  of  perception.  Hence,  in 
-en-e  perception  two  objects  are  necessarily  combined: 
:he  particular  object  here  and  now  presented;  (A) 
the  universal  subject  of  nil  activity  of  perceiving.  This 
universal  subject,  which  is  thus  its  own  object  in  all  forms 
of  knowing,  appears  in  two  characters  if  we  reflect  upon 
it:  (1)  it  is  absolutely  particular — i.  e.  present  in  this 
special  moment  now  and  here,  and  in  this  special  act  of 
perception:  and  1 1!  i  it  is  absolutely  universal,  retaining  its 
self  identity  under  the  constant  change  or  flux  which  es- 
sentially belongs  to  the  process  of  the  immediate  now  and 
here,  or  present  moment.  The  present  now  is  a  point  in 
time,  and  thus  has  no  duration  except  through  the  -MI 
thetieal  addition  of  past  and  future  time,  which  „,;•  not. 
but  either  icrre  or  else  trill  If.  Thus,  such  a  thing  as  the 
1'tion  of  a  permanent  or  a  r<l,tti,,\\  <,f  ,i,i:l  ,,,,-t  i  for 
example,  the  one  of  identity  or  of  diil'erenee,  the  m- 
mentary  and  fundamental  one-,.  e;i mj.<t  transpire  without 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  subject  who  percei\  cs  to  the 
perception  of  self  or  to  the  universal  factor  w -Inch  is  pres- 
ent in  perception.  This  act  of  attention  to  self  is  reflection, 
self-perception  entering  till  perceptions.  The  degree  of  the 
power  of  reflection  or  of  attention  to  self-consciousness 


mea-iires  the  ability  to  generalize  or  the  ability  to  think  ; 
or.  in  other  words,  the  strength  of  thought.     For  the  mini- 
mum of  this  jiower  of  reflection  admits  barely  the  | 
bility  of  combining  the  perceptions  of  time-moments  that 
are    slightly    si-parati-d,    and    hence    its    results   are    bare 

perception-  of    identity  or  ditl'ere without  the  ijllantity 

and  ijuulity  thereof.  Sen-.-  perception  incn-a-cs  in  rich- 
ness of  knowledge  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  syn- 
thesis or  of  combining  the  -ucce--i\e  element-  of  percep- 
tion increases.  And  this  power  of  coml.ining  such  separate 
elcnien;-  i-  contingent  on  the  power  of  retb-etion  or  of  at- 
tention to  the  sell  activity  in  perception.  Such  reflection 
has  been  called  "  scr-i.nd  intention."  and  i-  the  eoiiiliti-iii  of 
all  generalization.  Sell  c  ,n-ci  n-.-io  --  is  iheiel  n 
of  all  knowledge:  for  all  predication — from  the  emptie-t 
a-serli.in,  •-  This  i-  now."  up  to  the  richest  -lati-menl  involv- 
ing the  ultimate  relation  of  the  world  to  <iod  as  the  high- 

c-t  principle — is  po--il,!( ly  through  a  withdrawal  of  the 

mind  out  of  the  limiting  conditions  of  the  partieuhn 
and  now  by  means  of  attention  to  its  own  act  i\  it  v,  w  Inch,  a- 
already  pointed  out.  comprehends  the  two  phases  of  absolute 
particularity  and  uh-olute  universal  potentiality  in  one. 
This  is  the  psychological  basi,-  of  the  "jcuorul  principle  laid 
down  regarding  the  identity  of  sy-l.-ni-  of  philosophy  and 
their  phases  of  difl'erenee.  The  naive  state  of  mind  of  the 
uncultured  human  being,  alike  with  the  acute  philosophical 
intellect  or  the  intuition  of  the  religion-  mystic,  involve-  in 
all  its  activities  and  at  cvciy  moment  t  hereof  I  hi-  ph-i 
attention  to  the  self  activity  or  to  the  Miiijeet  which  knows. 
The  naive  or  non-philosophical  stage  of  consciousness  difiers 
from  the  philosophical  stage  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  set-  up 
some  one  of  its  cognitions  as  the  highest  principle,  through 
which  it  attempts  to  explain  the  totality  of  said  cognitions, 
while  the  former  makes  no  such  attempt.  The  philosophi- 
cal activity  of  the  mind  is  therefore  a  tfin-'f  fnt,  HI/OH,  or 
act  of  attention  which  has  for  its  object  the  reference  of 
individual  cognitions,  whether  particular  or  general,  to  an 
assumed  supreme  principle.  This  philosophical  act,  it  is 
evident  therefore,  is  a  species  of  reflection  different  from 
that  reflection  which  is  implicit  in  all  cognition.  It  is  an 
act  of  withdrawal  of  the  mind  from  immediate  cognition, 
which  arises  through  the  first  and  second  intention  (or 
perception  and  reflection),  and  a  concentration  of  the  at- 
tention upon  the  relation  of  that  immediate  cognition  (as 
existing  in  its  separate  details)  to  all  cognition  as  totality. 
It  is  therefore  systematic  knowing.  Moreover,  as  already 
suggested,  it  may  posit  as  its  supreme  principle  any  one 
of  its  cognitions,  taking,  for  example,  an  empty  one  lying 
close  to  the  sensuous  pole  of  cognition,  or  a  concrete  one 
lying  close  to  the  pure  Ego.  Thus,  it  may  make  matter,  or 
some  form  of  matter,  as  water,  air,  fire,  or  ether,  the  philo- 
sophical principle  which  is  to  explain  all  things,  being 
universal  and  particular  at  the  same  time;  or  it  may  take 
for  this  purpose  Reason  (*oO<),  the  Will,  the  Idea,  the 
Good,  Caitan  Ktii.  the  self-representing  monad,  or  some  form 
nearly  approaching  the  pure  Ego,  for  its  principle.  Hut 
the  psychological  presupposition  undorlyingall  philosophy, 
whether  materialistic  or  spiritualistic,  is  the  fact  of  with- 
drawal or  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  its  first  stage  of 
cognition,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  same  under  the 
form  of  relation  to  a  single  principle — i'.  e.  to  an  absolute 
totality.  This  contains  the  remarkable  result  that  in  this 
species  of  knowing  the  mind  views  its  first  principle,  or 
the  primitive  existences  by  which  it  explains  things  as 
self-activities ;  which  means  that  mind  sees  under  its 
knowledge  its  own  form  as  the  ultimate  truth  of  all.  Take 
the  standpoint  of  materialistic  philosophy,  for  example: 
Matter  is  the  ultimate  principle,  the  whence  and  whither 
of  all.  Matter  is  thus  posited  as  a  universal  which  is 
the  sole  origin  of  all  particular  existences,  and  also  the 
final  goal  of  the  same.  Hence,  matter  is  active,  giving 
rise  to  special  existences,  and  also  changing  them  into 
others  with  all  the  method  and  arrangement  which  we 
can  see  in  natural  laws.  For  matter  must  contain  in  it 
potentially  all  that  comes  from  it.  Hem  e.  matter  i-  crea- 
tive, causing  to  arise  in  its  own  general  substance  tli-.-c 
particulur  limitations  which  constitute  the  differences 
and  individuality  of  things.  It  is  negative  or  destroyer 
in  that  it  annuls  the  individuality  of  particular  things, 
ig  to  vanish  those  limitations  which  separate  or  di.-- 
tinguish  this  thing  from  that  other.  Such  a  principle  as 
this  "matter"  is  assumed  to  be.  which  causes  existences 
to  arise  from  itself  by  its  own  activity  upon  itself  and 
within  itself,  entirely  unconditioned  by  any  other  existence 
or  energy,  is  .-elt  ill-termination,  and  therefore  analogous 
to  that  factor  in  sensuous  knowing  which  was  called  the 
Kgo  or  self  consciousness — an  activity  which  was  universal 
and  devoid  of  form,  and  yet  incessantly  productive  of 
I'-uins.  and  destructive  of  the  same.  All  this  is  implied  in 
the  theory  of  materialism,  and  exists  there  as  separate 
ideas,  only  needing  to  bo  united  by  inferences.  But  "  mat- 
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tcr"  as  such  idea  is  a  cognition  which  arises  only  through 
reflection;  it  is  perceived  by  "second  intention,"  for  first 
intention  only  refers  or  relates  to  immediate  particular  ob- 
jects, and  not  to  general  objects  like  "matter,"  which  is 
only  a  term  for  the  persistent  activity  which  recurs  in  the 
perception  of  whatever  objects  it  apprehends  in  time  and 
space.  As  cognition  of  the  mind,  therefore,  "matter"  is 
a  product  of  "  second  intention,"  but  as  philosophic  prin- 
ciple it  is  more  than  this  :  it  is  this  special  cognition  of 
matter  posited  as  the  absolute  or  as  the  totality  and  en- 
tirety of  cognition,  and  hence  not  as  limited  through  other 
particular  cognitions,  but  as  containing  within  itself  all 
limitations  necessary  for  the  particularization  of  other  cog- 
nitions. Hence,  it  is  a  pure  Ego  in  so  far  as  the  possibility 
of  all  special  ideas  are  concerned,  and  an  active  process  so 
far  as  actual  particular  existence  arises  from  it.  Thus, 
the  position  even  of  materialistic  philosophy  implies  the 
thought  of  a  totality  which  is  purely  universal,  and  a  pure 
activity  originating  particular  existences  at  the  same  time. 
And  hero  we  meet  the  most  important  distinction  which 
belongs  to  the  definition  of  philosophy.  The  degrees  of 
consciousness  are  various,  and  differ  through  the  complete- 
ness with  which  they  grasp  the  determinations  of  the  self- 
activity  of  the  Ego.  On  the  stage  of  philosophy  conscious- 
ness grasps  determination  as  a  totality,  and  hence  as  self- 
determination.  But  this  may  happen  in  all  shapes,  from 
the  emptiest  up  to  the  fullest  and  concretest.  Even  in  ma- 
terialism the  attempt  to  explain  the  world  through  an  ulti- 
mate principle  indicates  the  certitude  of  the  mind  of  the 
objectivity  of  its  principle  of  self-determination,  and  it 
therefore  implicitly  asserts  and  presupposes  that  the  truth 
of  things  is  self-determination.  And  yet  it  may  under 
this  form  so  far  contradict  itself  as  to  represent  its  content, 
"matter,"  to  bo  a  mere  spatial  existence,  thinking  under 
the  term  a  vague  abstraction  as  the  origin  of  all  immediate 
particularity  and  as  the  final  cause  thereof,  without  dis-  | 
tinctly  defining  to  itself  these  attributes  as  belonging  to 
matter  as  highest  principle.  There  are,  then,  various 
forms  of  philosophy,  differing  in  the  degree  of  complete- 
ness in  which  they  consciously  define  their  highest  prin- 
ciple as  the  concrete  Universal  which  originates  the  par- 
ticular by  its  self-activity,  and  thus  realizes  itself  in  its  own 
externality. 

The  distinction  of  philosophy  from  religion  (and  religion 
would  be  thought  at  first  to  be  a  reduction  of  all  specialty 
to  an  absolute  principle  (God),  in  the  same  manner  as  de- 
fined for  the  province  of  philosophy)  lies  in  the  fact  that  ! 
while  philosophy  attempts  to  comprehend  the  totality  of 
things  through  its  absolute  principle,  religion  represents  its 
absolute  in  the  historical  relation  of  Creator  of  the  world. 
and  thus  while  it  does  subordinate  all  knowledge  to  one  of 
its  own  principles,  the  mind  in  religion  is  not  active  in  its  i 
third  intention,  but  only  in  its  first  and  second  intentions,  j 
Religion  offers  its  teaching  to  the  lower  and  lowest  stages,  ' 
as  well  as  to  the  highest  stages  of  theoretical  consciousness  ; 
for  its  revelation,  although  of  the  highest  essence,  is  not 
immediately  addressed  to  the  theoretical  reason,  but  rather 
to  the  Will.  Hence,  it  presents  its  absolute,  not  for  assimi- 
lation, but  for  practical  reconciliation  with  the  individual. 
The  relation  of  theosophy  or  mysticism  to  philosophy  is 
here  to  bo  defined.  Setting  out  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
ligion, and  positing  the  absolute  of  religion  as  not  only  the 
principle  of  human  action,  but  also  of  theoretical  cognition, 
the  religious  mystic  explains  the  world  of  nature  and  of 
history  through  it.  This  constitutes  theosophy.  It  pur- 
ports to  arise  through  special  illumination  of  the  mind 
through  the  Absolute,  and  may  be  very  profound  and  com- 
plete in  its  theory  of  things,  but  will  of  necessity  use  cate- 
gories borrowed  from  religion,  and  consequently  tinged 
with  pictured  representations,  while  philosophy  uses  its 
thoughts  abstractly,  and  derives  them  from  the  activity  of 
reflection. 

The  province  of  literature  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
philosophy  through  the  fact  that  its  works  seek  an  aesthetic 
unity  of  form,  rather  than  a  unity  in  the  principle  por- 
trayed. It  may  happen,  as  in  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  De 
Jterum  Natura,  that  a  philosophical  treatise  assumes  an 
aesthetic  form,  but  such  form  does  harm  to  the  requirements 
of  scientific  method.  The  essay  and  the  literary  criticism 
may  offer  profound  reflections,  but  they  are  necessarily 
hampered  through  their  form  when  it  is  literary  rather 
than  scientific. 

The  sciences,  finally,  are  more  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  philosophy,  especially  the  mental  sciences.  Indeed, 
philosophy  is  sometimes  made  synonymous  with  mental 
science,  or  with  psychology.  While  religion  agrees  with 
philosophy  in  content  (the  relation  of  the  Absolute  to  the 
world),  it  differs  from  it  in  form  (employing  the  principle 
of  faith  or  authority  instead  of  logical  necessity) ;  the  sci- 
ences, on  the  contrary,  agree  in  form,  but  disagree  in  con- 
tent. They  treat  of  the  systematic  arrangement  of  ma- 


terials within  special  provinces,  rather  than  the  reduction 
of  the  same  to  the  first  principle  of  all.  The  province  of 
philosophy  may  include  those  of  all  special  sciences,  and 
even  those  of  art  and  religion,  jurisprudence  and  ethics, 
psychology  and  ethnology,  in  so  far  as  those  provinces  are 
made  elements  of  the  problem  of  the  universe  to  be  solved 
by  a  first  principle. 

Its  Method. — Philosophy  alone  can  cognize  methods, 
whether  of  other  provinces  of  mental  activity  or  of  its 
own  procedure.  First  and  most  obvious  is  the  analytic 
method,  which  proceeds  by  resolution  of  a  whole  into  its 
parts,  and  is  a  method  of  invention  or  discovery,  inasmuch 
as  it  concentrates  indefinitely  the  power  of  the  mind  upon 
a  subject  by  attacking  its  details  singly.  This  method  is 
in  philosophy  what  the  microscope  is  in  anatomy  and  kin- 
dred physical  investigations.  It  proceeds  from  the  vague 
to  the  distinct  and  clear.  Then  there  is  the  synthetic 
method,  which  proceeds  by  combination  or  composition, 
and  is  a  method  of  generalization  or  of  principles — a 
method  of  explanation  rather  than  of  discovery.  Besides 
these  species  of  method,  their  union  gives  rise  to  higher 
species  of  method  :  (1)  deductive  method,  proceeding  from 
the  necessity  of  the  whole  to  the  necessity  of  the  parts  j 
(2)  inductive  method,  proceeding  from  particulars  contin- 
gently given  to  their  necessary  unity;  (3)  dialectic  meth- 
od, which  by  the  analysis  of  its  object  discovers  its  essen- 
tial dependence  upon  other  objects  and  its  unity  with 
them  :  again,  considering  the  new  object,  which  has  arisen 
synthetically  through  the  discovery  of  dependence  in  its 
first  object  upon  other  objects,  it  discovers  by  analysis  a 
new  form  of  dependence,  which  leads  to  a  new  synthesis, 
etc.  It  is  a  method  of  ascent  toward  a  first  principle  by 
the  discovery  of  presuppositions,  and  by  their  addition  to 
the  object  considered.  It  is  contrasted  by  Plato  (Itrpnb., 
bk.  vii.  ch.  xiii.)  with  the  mathematical  method  (that  of 
simple-  deduction),  as  the  method  which  removes  its  hy- 
pothesis (/.  c.  its  first  object)  and  ascends  toward  a  first 
principle  (eV  aurijc  TTJV  apxyv)r  while  geometry  and  the  kin- 
dred sciences  use  fixed  hypotheses  (/.  c.  itssunicd  first  prin- 
ciples), and  are  unable  to  show  their  necessity  as  the  dia- 
lectic method  does  by  the  discovery  of  presuppositions. 
The  method  of  Aristotle  is  dialectic  in  the  same  sense  as 
that  of  Plato,  differing  only  in  this,  that  he  makes  it  more 
exhaustive  by  laboriously  collecting  and  discussing  all  the 
inadequate  plm-es  that  fall  under  each  subject,  exhibiting 
at  last  the  true  archetype  or  adequate  realization  of  the 
species,  as  though  he  had  empirically  discovered  it  by 
careful  investigation.  The  dialectic  method  contains  the 
process  of  analysis  in  union  with  that  of  synthesis.  Its 
analysis  proves  to  be  a  synthesis  because  it  reveals  dc- 
peudenre,  ami  hence  the  relation  of  the  part  to  a  whole.  It 
must  be  present  under  all  forms  of  necessary  thinking, 
even  when  the  thinker  is  unconscious  of  his  method;  as, 
in  fact,  he  may  be  even  of  all  method,  and  still  think 
philosophically.  The  inductive  and  deductive  methods, 
so  called,  unite  analysis  and  synthesis  also,  but  in  the 
former  the  side  of  analysis  is  partly  suppressed,  in  the  lat- 
ter that  of  synthesis.  Again,  the  dialectic  method  is  skep- 
tical when  it  lays  chief  stress  on  its  negative  side,  on  that 
of  the  destruction  of  its  hypothesis  through  the  discovery 
of  dependence,  and  speculative  when  it  subordinates  the 
negative  phase  to  the  total  result,  which  is  constructive  of 
a  more  comprehensive  and  deeper  thought — hence,  of  a 
truer  thought. 

Its  Classification. — (A.)  From  the  foregoing  definition 
of  philosophy  it  is  evident  («)  that  there  is  one  province 
of  thought  which  belongs  partly  in  the  domain  of  phi- 
losophy and  partly  in  that  of  religion — to  wit,  theosophy 
or  mysticism.  In  it  the  dogma  is  partially  rationalized, 
and  therefore  belongs  to  tho  realm  of  cognition  instead  of 
faith.  Theosophy  is  the  first  form  of  philosophy,  there- 
fore, inasmuch  as  it  makes  its  appearance  as  an  outgrowth 
from  religion,  the  effort  being  made  to  realize  the  content 
of  religion  as  truth.  (6)  Thought  perfectly  independent 
from  religion,  and  intent  on  constructing  a  rational  view 
of  the  world  and  on  reducing  its  common  notions  to  con- 
sistency, originates  systems  of  materialism.  It  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  disciplined  to  seize  consciously  its  higher  cog- 
nitions (those  of  the  soul,  for  example)  as  first  principles 
with  which  to  explain  the  world;  it  therefore  posits  a  cog- 
nition lying  close  to  its  ordinary  experience  and  most 
familiar  to  it,  as  the  explanation  of  all.  (c)  It  gradually 
discovers  what  it  has  implied  by  endowing  a  principle  with 
tho  power  of  originating  all  things,  and  conies  to  adopt, 
step  by  step,  more  spiritual  principles  until  it  reaches  pure 
idealism  and  recognizes  the  world  of  sense-perception  ;is 
phenomenal  manifestation  of  absolute  mind.  (B.)  Above 
this  standpoint  begins  the  series  of  systems  founded  on 
perception  of  method  (the  fourth  intention  of  the  mind, 
making  for  its  object  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  its 
third  intention,  or  ordinary  philosophizing),  (a)  Tho  first 
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ill     founded     "II      perception     of    IUetho.1      is      skepticism, 

which  break-  the  link  between  subject  and  object.  MtWMB 
tin'  iniinl  ami  the  truth,  by  culling  attention  to  tin-  pror.--- 
i.r  method  "I  thf  iiiiinl  in  phili.soplii/.iii;.',  and  exhibiting 
tlii-  iit-Mlil'vin^  effect  of  mind  upon  truth.  It  ,-hou-  thiit 
thu  activity  of  tllo  mind  cuter-  ami  eoii-titutc-  an  i-li'iui-nt 
iif  truth,  ii  if  1  llicrefoic  iin  alii  laic--  it.  (6)  'I'h. 
tan  t'uuii'li'.l  "ii  tin!  perception  of  liii-lli". I  i.-  the  system 
i.f  s|M.-ulatnc  psycliiiliigy.  whirl,  peroaiVM  thi!  |..i-itiii' 

;  in, -i  ho.l,  aij-1  i'-  if- '"'v  it im  <•  i -a  I ity  as  principle 

Of  ,.x  .nditioii   of  the    world.      Tllis 

lu-t  sy-tcni  i-  .-.urn-times  .-all.-il  pun-  icivnce,  foienoc  "t 

in   ami  for  themwlre*,  ontolof io»]  logic,  science  of 

know,  late  i.h-. iii-ni.  <-t.-.     K\ampic-  of  Mob  of 

->i-  in. iv  be  ['"ini'l  in  tho  labdivijioD  llia- 

I'liii /•''//• 

lit  l><i><irtn>'iil>t. — The  "M  divi-ion  of  Wolf  makes  four 
depaiimcnis  i"  philosophy  :  (a)  iiui"].i_'y,  (A)  rational  psy- 
chology, («)  .-..-mollify,  i'/i  theology.  This  may  bo  modi- 

li,-  I  i i-i-t  111.-  pri-  rut  development  of  philosophy 

IDJT4   s.-ien »r  l.i^i.:  or   nietiio'lol.t^y — dialectical  dis- 

(-11 --inn  of  ^em-nil  idea-  ;  i  /<  I  s.-i.-iii-e  ot  11:1  til  re,  eon  cs pond- 
ing lo  ral  i.uia  I  cosmology  :  (c)  sciriii-c  <>t'  ,-j.ii  it.  including 
numerous  subordinate  spheres.  ,-uch  iis  (I)  psych-- 

-ililirs    au.l  history,  I  I  I  a-stli.-;  i.--.   i..)thr- 

"li.-^\- i  nai  in ,-il  i.     This  oorrMpoadi  o0ftrly  to  the  diviuon 

of  the  an.-ients  into  (")  dialectics,  i // 1  physic-,  (.  j  .-tin.--. 
I  <  Ith.-r  .listincl  ions  which  appertain  t-)  this   subject  will  lie 
found  under  the  /li.^iin-;/  •/  I'liil, ,*,,/, Ii;/.  and   in   many  iii- 
M  uu.lr;-  tlicir  Mvertl  titles  throughout  this  work.) 

Ita  ll'iilnril. — Tin:  Ill-lory  of  pllilo.-ophy,  according  to  the 

dctiiiiii-.il  <li-'-!i.-sc'l  iii  this  arti'-l.-.  will  contain  the  record 
of  all  thinking  which  refers  thy  manifold  of  expe 
to  nil  ultimate  principle;  this  explanatory  prini-iplu  being 
iinitcrialisiic  al  the  .me  hand  in  the  elementary  stages  of 
li.-lic  in  the  more  uilvaii,-.-.!  -uges,  while 
ii  beoomed  ••>  |>inii-i|ilc  ot'  method  (or  a  principle  at  onco 
oiitolo.'i' a  I  ami  |..-\  elioloirical  i  in  the  highest  thinking. 

The  Orient,  has  generally  liecn  excln.lcd  tV.im  tho  do- 
main of  thu  history  of  philosophy,  on  tho  ground  that  its 
thinking  is  not  emancipated  from  religious  authority. 
Keligion  ami  philos.ipliy  are  mingled  in  a  species  of 
theosophy  in  Asia,  but  are  worthy  of  study  as  a  phase 
of  transition  eoniainiug  tho  embryonic  shapes  and  meta- 
morphoses that  become  fully  developed  and  distinct  in  tho 
literature,  religion,  and  philosophy  of  the  Western  peoples. 
'  ii-ni -.-!•  -\  -terns  of  Lao  Tzii  ( HO  I  n.  c.)  and  Confucius 
(5iO  n. .  .  ji"-ii  a  lirst  principle  (called  Tao  by  the  former, 
:-  I  /  •  '. .'  by  tho  latter),  an  abstract  indeterminate  sub- 
stance, whence  ari.-e  ina-.-iiline  and  feminine  principles 
that  beget  all  things, — Tho  caste  system  gives  rise  to  limit- 
Mi  irk-oiiie  and  galling  that  the  great  problem  in 
Indian  thought  is  emancipation  ;  it  seeks  relief  from  the 
rigid  particularity  of  tho  distinctions  (tedious  ceremonial 
•- 1  which  it  encounters  in  life,  by  flight  to  the 
indi -Unite,  vague,  and  empty  ground  of  substance  of  all 
things,  and  finds  solid  satisfaction  in  contemplating  lirahm 
— ('.  e.  the  pure  identity  wherein  neither  caste-differences, 
nor  the  bewildering  luxuriance  of  tropical  nature,  nor  even 
tin-  prolific  creations  of  its  own  active  fancy  and  teeming 
intellect,  any  longer  find  subsistence  to  vex  and  weary 
it.  licsidcs  the  Sankhya  or  rational  system,  there  is  the 
N  -  i ya,  or  logical  system  of  Gautama,  and  its  modification 
in  tho  atomic  system  of  Kanada,  called  the  VAISIIE- 
SHIK/V  (whieh  see)  j  the  Vodio  system,  full  of  mysticism, 
in  -hiding  the  elder  school  of  commentary  called  J'nrr<t 
Minuintti,  founded  by  Jaimini,  and  a  later  one  called 
I'li'irn  M/'IIHIIIHII,  founded  by  Krishna  Owaipayana. — The 
philoMipliir  ^land-point  of  the  Persian  consciousness  is 
it-reil  t"  he  an  advance  upon  those  just  considered, 
in  that  it  ^'ivcs  greater  validity  to  tho  negative  cle- 
ment— that  of  limitation  or  linitude,  tho  principle  of 
individuality  or  particularity.  It  posits  a  process,  the 
conllict  of  li^ht  and  darkness  or  of  good  and  evil,  the 
]i"-i!he  and  negative,  as  the  explanatory  principle  of  the 
univcr-c.  --The  wm-ship  of  Hercules  and  of  Adonis  in  Syria 
and  "f  'i-iii-  in  Kgypt  indicate  a  progress  o\er  the  stand- 
point "f  /."roa-ter,  in  that  the  principle  "f  particularity  is 
still  more  highly  pri/ed.  I'lirilieution  through  pain  recon- 
ciles the  finite  and  inlinite.  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  an- 
nihilate the  former.  Immortality  of  the  individual  becomes 
e.\]ilii-:i  Itlc.  an.l  i  he  1'^yptian  mind  is  mo.-:l\  oecuj.ied  with 
this  thought. — Western  Asia  (including  Kjiypt)  occupies 
itself  with  the  problem  of  individuality  and  its  essential 
inherence  in  the  absolute.  Its  influence  appears  in  the 
Ionic  philosophy,  particularly  in  the  teachings  of  Anaxi- 
niander  and  lleraclitiis  ;  in  I  he  1'ythanoreaii  philosojihy  : 
in  neo-1'latoiiisni ;  in  gnosticism:  in  tin  'nysii.-i.-m  found- 
ed  on  the  <'<tllml'i;  in  the  early  Cbrittologiott]  speculations 
of  the  Church;  in  Arabian  niy.-lii-i.sni. — The  history  of 
philosophy  in  the  Occident,  beginning  with  Greece,  has  to 


do  with  independent  thinking,  and  is  no  hinder 
lo  -e.-k  il-  material  in  s\.-I.-in-  that  are  pailU  religious, 
partly  ethical,  an-i  pallly  ,-|.c.-il!ali\  e.  tireek  philo-ophy 
begins  with  the  Ionic  school  in  A-ia  Minor.  Tlialc-, 
Anaxililamlcr.  -\liaxillielii--.  ;in  I  II.  lai-litlls  In-ill.;  it-  rlii.  I' 
names.  They  set  up  material  |ii  incipl,  >-  : ./ 1  wal.t 
the  indefinite  .  mallei  ,  (<  an.  :in-l  -'  tin— as  the  origin 
ut'  thin^-.  l'\  thai^ora-.  an  Ionian  by  birth  and  taught  in 
it-  -ch.n.l  of  phihi.-.ipliy.  loiinil-  n  M.i-iclv  in  L.iwcr  Italy, 
and  proclaims  numerical  harmony  as  his  principle.  The 
Klcatie  M-ho.,1  lal-o  ol  l.ouei  ll.ilv  -  -rl-  iiji  Ihe  piinciple 
of  pure  bciiiL' :  it  included  XcDOphUMI,  I'ai  ineni.l.-s.  and 
/.-no.  Kln|ieiloelc-  of  Siei!\  tailL'lil  lllal  lo\eaiul  h:j- 
the  ultimate  pl'illciplo,  while  Ana  - 

noiineed  the  impoilanl  ilorliine  that  Kea-.m  (»-oi)s)  ar- 
ran^oanil  01  .lei  -  a  1 1  I  h  ini:-.  l.eu.-ipjin-  and  I  lt-iii...-i  itus 
of  'fhra.-e  lolinileil  the  al-.lnn-  philosophy.  The  Sophists, 
of  whi.ni  the  m.ist  impoi  tanl  v,  -  -i  ^i.i-.  an-l 

1'rodicus,  discovered    anil    applied    the    pi-inciph 
.-ina  i  ion,  or  the  ilej.eii.lrin-.-  o I  eon  \  id  ion  upon  ^i-oiin.l-  or 
MMOBf.      BoOrktM    im  .--li^al. -I    1,1  ulti- 

malc  u'l'oun.ls  tor  coin  id  ion  in  ..i-lei  to  cslal.li-h  moral 
principles  on  a  firm  basic.  The  vovs  of  Anaxagot  - 
with  the  Sophists  individual  reasoning  -with  B<M 
universal  reasnn  as  c"iisciem-e.  Phil...  conlinniiiL:  ll"-  in 
vestigatiiiii.  finds  the  tlu-oietical  universals,  the  ideas  or 
;i iiii-i-e-1.  nr  lo  anil  dominant  over  the  world  "f 
experience.  Aristotle,  finally,  takes  an  empirical  inven- 
tory of  tho  world,  and  completes  the  demon-tration  that 
vovs  is  the  principle  of  things  in  detail,  being  their  final 
cause,  lie  finds  that  all  universals  are  phases  of  one  uni- 
versal Keason  (i-oy«  iroi!rN*6«),  which  is  the  highest  prin- 
ciple. Jlis  doctrine  of  first  and  sec.unl  eiiieli-i-hies  dellnca 
tho  relation  of  individuals  to  this  ahs.ilnte  Keason  and  the 
grounds  of  the  immortality  of  man.  Ho  maps  out  the 
paths  of  the  several  particular  sciences,  and  makes  im- 
portant investigations  in  many  "f  ihcm.  Hi.-  pupils,  Hu- 
demus  and  Thcophrastus,  and  his  commentator*.  Alexan- 
der of  Aphrodisias,  Porphyry,  Themistius.  Simplicius,  and, 
later,  Avicenna  and  Averroe's,  deserve  mention  in  any  no- 
tice of  Greek  philosophy,  however  brief.  The  Stoic  school 
of  Zeno  of  ('ilium,  whose  system  is  ethical  in  its  tendency, 
tho  school  of  Epicurus,  whose  system  is  an  atomic  mate- 
rialism, belong  to  the  decline  of  tireek  philosophy.  (This 
brief  summary  of  the  first  phase  of  Greek  philosophy  may 
be  supplemented  by  reference  to  articles  in  this  Cvi'i.o- 
i-.i.i.i  \  devoted  to  special  titles  here  named,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  following:  TIIAI.ES,  PAHMKMUKS,  /K.NOOP  ELKA, 
IlEiiAcLirrs.  PYTHAGORAS, >Soi'«iST8,  SOCRATES, I'I.ATO,  A iiis- 
TOTLE,  STOICS,  ZENO  OF  CITIUM,  TELEOLOGY,  FORM,  MATTER, 
SUBSTANCE,  IDEA,  SIMIM.H-ICS,  SEXTUS  EnriRicrs,  LUCRE- 
TIUS.) Tho  revival  of  Greek  philosophy  at  Alexandria  after 
the  Christian  era  was  occasioned  by  tho  contact  of  Greek 
thought  with  Orientalism.  Alexandria  was  the  focus  or  cen- 
tre for  the  East  and  the  West.  Xco-Platonism,  accordingly, 
is  the  struggle  to  define  tho  relation  of  Greek  thought  to 
spiritual  religion.  Its  distinguished  names  are  Ammonius 
Saccas,  I'lotinus,  the  two  Origens,  Porphyry,  lauibliehus, 
and  Proclus.  Its  principle  is  the  transcendence  of  the 
Deity,  and  it  labors  to  explain  how  the  world  emanates  from 
a  primal  one  which  is  in  nowise  related  to  it,  and  is  devoid 
of  all  antithesis,  and  therefore  unthinkable.  Bocthius, 
through,  his  Consolatio  and  his  translation  of  a  portion  of 
the  Organon,  and  by  bis  commentary  on  the  Itayor/e  of 
Porphyry,  transmitted  almost  all  that  was  known  of  Greek 
philosophy  by  tho  Christians  in  the  West  for  several  cen- 
turies. (See  articles  on  PLOTINTS,  PoiirimiY,  IAMBI. i.  in  s, 
PROCLUS,  GNOSTICS,  MYSTICISM,  PHILO.)  —  Within  Chris- 
tianity, Gnosticism  arose  in  the  second  century  as  an  at- 
tempt to  construct  a  philosophy  on  a  Christian  basis. 
Philo  had  already  speculated  on  the  Logos.  Valcntinus 
made  tho  rout  the  "  only-begotten  "  and  the  source  of  tho 
Logos.  Origen  and  Clement  endeavored  t"  assimihito 
some  of  tho  gnostic  doctrines.  After  the  Council  of  .N  ice 
had  given  definition  to  the  orthodox  faith,  more  attention 
was  given  to  tho  philosophic  justification  of  its  dogmas. 
Athanasius,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.  Augustine.  Synesius, 
.Kncas  of  Gaza,  Philoponus,  and  the  p-i-udo  Dionysius  the 
Areopagite  contributed  to  this  work.  In  the  ninth  century 
it  was  tho  translation  of  tho  writings  of  the  pscudo-Dio- 
nysius  by  Scotus  Erigena  that  gave  riso  to  scholasticism. 
Tho  controversy  of  nominalism  ami  realism,  in  whichllos- 
cellinus,  An-elm.  Ahelard,  and  William  of  Chanipcaux 
were  the  chief  disputants,  occupied  tho  first  period  of 
scholasticism.  The  mastery  of  Aristotle  and  the  refuta- 
tion ..f  the  pantheistic  commentary  of  Avorroes  were  tho 
chief  business  of  the  second  period,  in  which  appeared  tho 
great  theologians  Alexander  of  Hales,  Bonaventuru,  \1- 
bertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus. 
Ari.-totle  heeauie.  tho  "jjrecHi-#or  Chritfi  in  Haturalibutf" 
as  John  tho  Baptist "  I'M  yratuilii."  Besides  Averroc's  should 
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be  named  Avicenna,  Alfarabi,  Akendi,  nnd  Algazel  among 
the  Arabians,  and  Avicebron,  lien  David,  uncl  Moses  Mai- 
monidcs  among  the  Jewish  philosophers.  Roger  Bacon 
and  William  of  Occam  did  not  follow  the  prevailing  tend- 
encies, the  former  being  an  experimenting  physicist  born 
before  his  time,  and  the  latter  an  invincible  opponent 
of  the  logical  realism  current.  Nominalism  under  Occam 
destroyed  the  tendency  to  rationalize  the  dogma,  and 
scholasticism  went  down  altogether.  (See  articles  on 
SCHOOLMEN,  NOMINALISTS,  REALISM,  IDEALISM,  IMMORTAL- 
ITY, NKCKSSITV,  OCCAM.  Drxs  SCOTUS,  AO.UINAS.)  The  fall 
of  the  Eastern  i'iii]iire  brought  many  learned  (i reeks  into 
the  West,  anil  kindled  at  Florence  and  elsewhere  the  direct 
study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  original  (ireek,  whereas 
hitherto  the  interpretation  of  commentators  had  been  gen- 
erally accepted.  Distinguished  translators  and  new  com- 
mentators, such  as  Ficinus.  Pompomitius,  Scaliger,  ap- 
peared. {See  FICINUS.)  The  naturalistic  opponents  of 
the  traditional  philosophy  of  the  schools  at  this  period, 
Nicolaus  Cusanus,  Jerome  Cardan,  Tclesius,  Patritius,  :nnl 
Ramus,  prepared  the  way  for  an  epoch  of  emancipation 
fnnn  authority,  in  which  the  leading  spirits  were  Giordano 
Bruno,  Francis  Bacon,  and  Ren6  Descartes.  The  first  of 
these  attacked  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  matters  of  sci- 
ence ;  the  second  founded  the  empirical  method  of  philos- 
ophizing :  the  third  completed  the  emancipation  from  scho- 
lasticism by  bringing  the  principles  of  philosophy  to  the 
test  of  consciousness  and  by  discarding  the  authority  of 
tradition.  Thomas  Hobbes  applied  Bacon's  principle  to 
politics ;  Geulincx  and  Malebranche  explained  the  relation  ; 
of  mind  and  matter  in  the  Cartesian  dualism  ;  Spinoza 
avoided  the  Cartesian  dualism  altogether  by  adopting  the 
principle  of  One  Substance,  with  the  two  attributes,  thought 
and  extension.  Locke  attempted  a  critical  survey  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  to  cognize  truth,  and  found  sense- 
erception  and  reflection  to  be  the  sources  of  all  ideas. 
Berkeley  drew  from  Locke's  doctrine  the  inference  that 
wo  know  only  ideas  and  not  the  external  world.  Cud- 
worth,  author  of  the  Intellectual  X//«/</«,  and  Henry  Mure; 
the  Platonist.  (iassendi  the  atomist.  (irotius  and  Putfen- 
dorf,  writers  on  international  law,  Bayle  the  pantheist,  are 
among  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the  time. — Meister  Eck- 
hart,  probably  a  pupil  of  Albcrtus  Magnus,  founded  in  the 
fourteenth  century  along  the  Rhine  the  most  noteworthy 
school  of  theosophy  yet  known,  and  with  his  followers, 
Tauler,  Jleinrich  Suso,  John  Ruysbroeck,  and  the  author 
of  Tin  nlnij'm  d' >  I'uiu  n  ic/t ,  and  Thomas  a  Kempis.  exercised 
a  most  potent  influence  on  the  growth  of  thought  in  Ger- 
many and  the  rise  of  the  spirit  that  produced  the  Prot- 
estant Reformation.  Jacob  liohme,  contemporary  of 
Descartes  and  Lord  Bacon,  developed  another  system  of 
fcheosophy  nearly  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Eckhart,  and 
in  substantial  agreement  with  it.  With  Leibnitz,  theos- 
ophy becomes  philosophy.  Mis  doctrines  were  systematized 
by  Wolf,  and  held  sway  down  to  the  time  of  Kant.  In  his 
monattoloay  he  sets  up  in  opposition  to  the  mechanical 
system  of  Descartes  the  doctrine  of  monads,  which  have 
no  mechanical  relation  to  each  other,  but  only  the  ideal  or 
psychological  one  of  representing  each  other. — David  Hume 
is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  chief  systems  of  philosophy 
which  have  appeared  during  the  past  hundred  years.  His 
criticism  on  the  idea  of  causality,  reducing  it  to  the  mere 
"  habit  of  surveying  things  constantly  conjoined  with  each 
other,"  sapped  the  foundations  of  all  dogmatic  philosophy 
current  at  his  time.  La  Mettrie.  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Con- 
iillac,  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Robinet  (who  anticipated  Dar- 
winism and  the  Spencerian  "  evolution  "),  and  Von  Ilolbach 
ire  noted  thinkers  in  the  same  movement  in  France. 
Lessing  began  the  struggle  for  literary  independence  in 
Germany,  and  Kant  completed  the  reaction  in  philosophy 
:ind  freed  his  country  from  its  subservience  to  French 
ideas.  The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  established  on  the 
ground  of  their  universality  and  necessity  the  a  priori 
character  of  causality  and  other  categories,  and  demon- 
strated the  self-activity  of  the  mind  in  sense-perception. 
The  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  showed  that  (Jod,  free 
will,  and  immortality  are  necessarily  postulated  by  all  acts 
of  the  individual  as  "regulative  ideas';"  they  are  the  log- 
ical conditions  of  human  action.  These  two  Critiques  res- 
cued religion  and  morality,  and  the  institutions  founded 
on  them,  from  the  attacks  of  skepticism,  but  they  denied 
the  possibility  of  theoretical  cognition  in  the  realm  of  ob- 
jective existence.  This  inability  the  later  schools  of  Ger- 
man philosophy  labored  to  remove.  FielitcV  Si-ifiire  of 
Knowledge  showed  in  a  systematic  form  the  origin  of  the  cat- 
egories in  the  self-activity  of  the  mind,  and  proved  that  the 
will  is  therefore  presupposed  everywhere  as  a  conditioning 
factor  in  cognition.  Tne  sensuous  factor  of  knowledge  is 
accordingly  subordinated,  and  the  moral  world  is  almost 
the  only  world  that  exists  for  Fichte.  Schelling.  however, 
reacts  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  lays  great  stress  on  the 


evolution  of  unconscious  organism  in  nature  and  human 
history.  The  central  object  of  his  system  is  therefore 
cesthetic  art,  wherein  the  unconscious  reason  reaches  its 
completes!  expression.  Schelling's  school  includes  the  dis- 
tinguished theosophist  Baader  and  the  naturalists  Oken, 
Carus,  Oersted,  Esenbeck.  SteiTens  ;  the  theologians  Schlei- 
ermacher,  Eschenmayer.  Blasche,  Gb'rrcs ;  Schubert  the  coa- 
mologist,  Stahl  the  jurist,  Solger  and  Ast,  aesthetic  writers  ; 
besides  Krause,  Troxler,  Jacob  Wagner,  and  others.  Hegel, 
in  opposition  to  Schelling's  tendency  to  emphasize  uncon- 
scious evolution,  endeavored  to  grasp  the  content  of  nature 
and  mind  with  self-conscious  method.  His  "unity  of 
thought  and  being"  means  that  universal  and  necessary 
ideas,  being  the  logical  conditions  of  the  world  of  expe- 
rience, are  as  objective  as  they  are  subjective,  any  denial 
of  this  principle  being  self-contradictory,  inasmuch  as  it 
assumes  to  pronounce  a  priori  upon  the  objective  possi- 
bility of  existence — the  very  thing  it  repudiates.  Hegel's 
philosophy,  like  that  of  Aristotle,  takes  an  encyclopiedie 
inventory  of  the  world  of  nature  and  man,  reconciling  and 
interpreting  all  phases.  The  most  eminent  of  the  direct 
expounders  of  Hegel  are  Marheineke,  J.  Sehiil/.c,  <!ans. 
You  llenning,  Ilnthc.  Fiirster,  Michelet,  Rosenkranz, 
Weisse,  (iiisehel.  Erdmann,  and  Kuno  Fischer.  There  is  a 
left  wing,  so-called,  which  expounds  the  Hegelian  system 
as  a  logical  pantheism  ("  pan-logism") ;  a  right  wing, 
which  expounds  it  in  harmony  with  orthodoxy;  a  centre, 
which  agrees  substantially  with  the  right  wing,  but,  intro- 
duces many  modifications  in  the  technicalities  of  the  sys- 
tem. A  school  has  also  arisen  which  approximates  more 
or  less  in  methods  the  English  and  Scotch  schools  of  em- 
pirical psychology.  Its  most  eminent  names  are  J.  II. 
Fichte,  Wirth,  Zcller.  1'lrici,  Bona  Meyer,  and  Liehmann. 
A  materialistic  tendency  appears  in  the  writers  of  the 
"left  wing,"  and  becomes  complete  in  Strauss  and  Feuer- 
bach. — Herbart  reproduces  Leibnitz  as  modified  by  the 
psychology  of  Kant  and  Fichte.  His  school  is  prolific  in 
distinguished  writers,  of  whom  the  most  prominent  are 
Beneke,  Drobisch,  Exncr,  Hartenstcin.  Steinthal.  Lazarus, 
Wait/,  Bnnitz,  and  Wittstein.  Lotzc's  system  is  a  more 
independent  reproduction  of  Herbartianism.  Trendelen- 
burg's  system  is  based  chiefly  on  Aristotle.  The  sensual- 
istic  system  of  Czolbe  and  the  "philosophy  of  the  uncon- 
scious "  by  Von  Hartmann  should  be  named  for  their  pop- 
larity.  Schopenhauer's  pessimism  has  exercised  much 
influence  on  the  recent  literature  of  Germany. — The  ablest 
Italian  philosophers  of  the  present  century  are  (jnlluppi, 
Rosmini,  Gioberti.  Mamiani  (who  publishes  at  Rome  a  jour- 
nal devoted  to  speculative  philosophy),  and  the  Hegelians 
Vera,  Mariano,  and  Spaventa. — In  France,  Laromiguiere, 
Koyer  Collard,  Maine  de  Biran,  Victor  Cousin,  JoutTroy, 
Paul  Janet,  Remusat,  Ravaisson  represent  the  empirical 
psychological  tendency  :  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Leroux  the 
socialistic;  Comte,  Littre,  Taine,  the  pusitivist  direction. — 
The  Scotch  school  of  Reid.  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton  begins  with  a  reaction  against  Hume,  and  tends 
toward  the  adoption  of  a  modified  Kantianism.  The  school 
of  Locke  and  llume  is  represented  in  the  present  century 
by  Stuart  Mill,  Lewes,  Spencer,  and  others.  German  philos- 
ophy in  Great  Britain  has  been  introduced  nnd  interpreted 
by  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  Hutchison  Stirling.  Jowett.  Flint, 
T.  II.  Green,  Ferrier,  and  others. — American  philosophy 
counts  (<i)  in  its  theological  school  such  names  as  Edwards, 
Dwight,  Taylor,  Tappan,  nnd  Finney  ;  (b)  in  its  trans- 
cendentalist  school,  Marsh,  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  A. 
B.  Alcott,  Theodore  Parker,  J.  F.  Clarke,  George  Ripley, 
0.  A.  Brownson  (who  became  a  "Thomist"),  and  F.  II. 
Hedge:  (?)  in  its  psychological  school  (after  the  Scotch 
or  after  the  French  eclectics),  Porter,  McCosh,  Bowen,  and 
Mahan;  (</)  in  its  school  based  on  original  study  of  Kant 
or  his  successors,  J.  B.  Stallo,  L.  P.  Hickok,  C.  C.  Everett, 
and  E.  Mulford.  (See  articles  on  IDEALISM,  IDENTITY, 
KNOWLEDGE,  REASON,  SENSATIONALISM.  TRANSCENDENTAL, 
UNDERSTANDING,  DESCAHTKS,  SPINOZA,  MALKIIIIAXCHK, 
BACON  (FRANCIS),  LOCKE,  LEIBNITZ,  HOBBES,  HUME,  KANT, 
FICHTE.  SCIIKLLIXO,  HEOEL,  SCHLEIEIIMACIIEH,  SCHOPEN- 
HAUER, HERBART.  Consult  also,  on  the  general  prob- 
lems recurring  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  GENE- 
RALIZATION, INFINITE,  MIND.  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  PSY- 
CHOLOGY, SCEPTICISM,  SOUL,  THOUGHT,  UNIVERSAI.S,  WILL.) 
The  chief  historians  of  philosophy  are  Stanley,  Bayle, 
Brucker,  Tiedemann,  Buhle,  Tennemann,  Rcinhold.  Hit- 
ter, Hegel,  Schwegler,  Erdmann,  Seholten,  Cousin,  Lewes, 
Zellcr,  K.  Fischer,  L.  Ferri ;  periodicals  devoted  to  specu- 
lative philosophy  are — Xeitm-hrift  fiir  I'hil.  nnd  philo- 
sophi»rh.  Kritik  (at  Halle) ;  Phil.  Monatshefte  (at  Berlin); 
Die  A'eue  Zn't  (at  Prague);  La  Filosofia  tlella  Srnole  Jia- 
I'KIUI-  (at  Koine);  Mini},  a  Quarterly  Review  of  I'ni/cliotoyy 
and  Philosophy  (at  London);  Rei-ue  philoiophique  de  la 
t'riince  rt  de  I' Etranger  (at  Paris)  ;  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy  (at  St.  Louis).  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 
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Philosophy,   Moral.     Sec  Mmi.u.  Pim.nsoi-nv,  by 

:;.  S.  T.   1).,  I,  I,  .11. 

Phil  Sheridan,  tp.,  Wallace  co.,  Kan.     V.  BO. 

IMlil'Iri'  [(Jr.  ijnATpur).  a  Imi1  l"'ti"ii,  :in  aphrodi-iac 
preparation.  Philtres  were  much  u-cd  in  ancient  lirei-c 
and  Konic,  mill  tliu  Thcssalians  liml  special  eminence  in 
their  preparation.  Fr«ui  tin-  accounts  which  have  come 
dow  n  to  us,  in  an  v  of  their  ingredient-  n  er.1  ha  mile--.  or  at 
nio-t  di-.ru-l  in:;,  aii-1  n-nl  "ii  BOOOUBl  "I  M>mfl  purely  Ian 
cll'iil  il  would  seem.  were  \  iolcnt 

iini-nii-*.     Thus,   a   doubtful   trailitimi   fays  tliat   the   poet 
Luoretiul  died  in  eun.-eipicn  .....  il'  a  sir.  nig  philtre  given  b\ 
hi.;    wife:     and     MIMIC     hold     Iliat    Caligula'-    madness     WM    j 
eaa-cl  an  1  maintained  by  hi-  wile's  phillrc-.      The  use  of 
thr-r    •  i.re\  alt-lit    in    almost  all   barbarous   and 

half  cii  iii/c  1  lands.  As  of  old,  magic  arts  ,'i  re  employ- 
ed iii  add  force  to  tho  suppo.-c  I  natural  powers  of  the 
drugs. 

I'hips   (Sir   WII.I.MMI.   b.   at    Woolwich.   .Mo..  Feb.  2, 

......  t    a    t.iii.ily  n!'  t  ,\enty-six    ehildien  l.y    ..m; 

motlier:    v.  d,  lint    nheii    eighteen  was  appren- 

ticed to  a  slii]il.!iilili-r  ami  learned  to  read:  went  in  Ills  I 
to  Kngland.  and  olitainc  1  means  In  lit  out  a  ves-el  to  re- 

ilverot'one  of  the  Spani-h  plate  licet  w 

oil*  l!ic  r.aliainas,  imt  was  nut  siicre--ful  until  l»i>7,  when 
he  obtained  t  :-i':i  -u  iv  n  urth  s..:nc  ^1  ...niijiim  •  -,,inr  accounts 

;,  nun,  mill  i,  for  which  In-  (80,000,  betid 

ccivin^  knighthood    and  the   ottirr   nt'  high   sheriff  of  Xcw 
i-l    Port    lioyal.   \.  S..  with   his   fleet,  and 
went    iui-:i''"e--t'iilly    aL'ain-T    <,'iic!ic.-  :    was    (In:   first   royal 
i.'ir    of    Massachusetts    lli'.ej  HI:     built    the    fort    of 
P.  :n  i'|iii  I.    Mr..    h>  ij  :    co-operate<l   with   Mather  in    tho 

nials,  until  at  hi-t  his  own  wife  WHS  aecn-cd  : 
was  suddenly  called  to  Kngland  H'.'.il  to  answer  charges 
agaiu-t  him.  I),  in  London  Feb.  Is.  liiii.i.  His  enter- 
pri-e  an  I  patriotism  were  remarkable.  and  his  native  abil- 
ities fair,  but  he  was  ignorant,  ill-tempered,  credulous,  and 
tin-  tool  nt'  abler  men. 

Phips'burg,  tp.,  Sagadahoo  co.,  Me.     P.  1344. 

Phlcbi'tis  [Ur.  ^Mifi,  $A(/3<>f,  "  vein."  and  -it!*,  affix  de- 
noting iiillainnnition],  inflalnination  of  the  OOfttS  of  a  vein 
nr  MIIIS.  Phlebitis  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body 
from  direct  injury  and  accidental  or  surgical  wounds. 
Mi  ipatbi  •  "r  primary  phlebitis  occurs  ehielly  in  the  lower 
cxtmnil.e--.  e-peeially  in  tho  tortuous  cxpan-inns  and  di- 
lated pouches  ol'  varicose  veins.  When  a  vein  is  inllamed 
its  contained  hi  .....  1  coagulates,  adheres  to  the  walls  of  the 
:  a  local  libiinnus  mass  (thrombus)  obstructs  or 
win.  IK  sii-pends  the  circulation.  Exceptionally,  this 
thrombus  or^ani/,es,  eininectin^  with  the  nutritive  capil- 
laiir-  nt  tlic  \eiinns  ci.ats.  .More  olten  it  ]iartlv  or  wholly 
breaks  down,  disscminal  ini;  pus  ;i,,.l  e.mta  miinil  ing  the 
bl'iod.  or  (living  off  particles  which  are  carried  by 


(living  off  particles  which  are  carried  by  the 
ent  parts  of  the  body,  and  may  lodge  in 
the  small  vessels  of  largo  orpin-.  occhi.ljn.r  them.  Such 
plili-  or  c'mb.ili  dejirive  a  tra"t  of  tissue  of  its  nutritive 
liliiod-suj.ply.  an  I  lead  in  the  condition  of  tatty  degenera- 
tion or  ab-rc-s.  Phlebitis,  it'  a.-ute.  may  be  announced  by 
chills  and  febrile  disturbance  preceding  tho  local  inflam- 
mation. The  ail'e.-tod  vessels  are  hard,  tortuous,  promi- 
nent. \  i-iliK  elevated  if  tho  surface  bo  viewed  in  profile. 
There  is  a  dusk\  .-r  and  in  tho  Lnmediate  vicin- 

ity of  the  vein,  with  slight  tumefaction  and  redness  of  an 
•ry«i|  .  -hading  off  into  adjacent  tissues. 

.Nodular  prominences  exist  at  the  siie  of  the  \  alves  in  tho 
veins.  The  vein  is  multlTi  t  .  i  .udi,  and  tho  entire  part 
tender  and  painful  if  moved.  (Edema  or  dropsical  swell- 
ing. ciidcnccd  by  pitting  ujion  pressure,  may  result  from 
the  obstructed  eircnlaiion  ;  in  tho  extremities  this  swelling 
m".v  lillc'.  with  sense  of  great  weight,  due  to 

iilalc.l  venous  blood  and  serous  transndation.     Fol- 
lowing childbirth,  phh  nally  occurs,  iisunlly  in 

the  loner  extremities,  due  to  local  thrombi  following  th« 
blood  of  the  puerperal  state,  nnd  probaldy  re- 
sulting from  absorption  of  septic  matter  by  the  open  ute- 
rine -ma-cs.  This  painful  condition  is  known  as  /,///-,. 
tii'ifin  :illu,  ,/,,!,„,,  nnd  iiopuhirlv  termed  ''milk  leg."  In- 
dee  I.  at  pie-ei,t  the  infection  of  the  blood  by  septic  mat- 
ter and  local  tin-  .....  hosis  n»  tho  causes  producing  phlebitis 
is  generally  conceded.  Phlebitis  and  venous  thron; 
are  ehielly  interesting  as  endangering  embolism  in  other 
]'•"'-  of  thii  body,  metastntie  abscesses.  The  "multiple 
-es,"  of  the  liver  follow  inflammation  of  the  venro 
-  Coexisting  abscesses  in  tho  brain,  lung,  liver, 
spleen,  nnd  kidneys  may  develop  from  a  general  poison 
of  tho  blood.  When  a  vein  is  enlarged  and  rigid,  as  in 
the  sinuses  of  the  cranium,  tho  veins  of  old  lucmorrhnids, 
or  stricture  of  the  rectum,  or  the  varicose  veins  of  the  leg,  j 
its  inflammation  is  very  liable  t..  infect  the  system.  The  | 


treatment  of  phlebitis  will  bo  by  local  antiphlogistics  and 
internal  administration  of  imti-eptic-  and  ton! 
E.  DAHWIV  Hi  I.SMV..IH.    HKVISKD  nv  WIU.AKII  PARKER. 

PhlCKinaSin  i  synonyms,  /'/!/«/»'"".  /Vi/.ymi./i..M«  /«. 

ll'iiiiiintlixii,    l'«>-i«l,,-t  i  I/-//M  Inn.    lUfhtMi    .  I  /-«!•.  »«!.    all    acnle 
inllammation   of  the  siibculaneou-  cellular   li--ue.  tending 
to  -uppuration.  in  nliieli  the  pus  formed   ha-  a  tend,  n 
become    infiltrated  through  the    ti-.-uc-.  in-trad   ..t   collecl- 
ing    into    ......    place   as    in    ordinary    acute    al.-n-..        I  he 

of  this  variety  of  inflammation  are  -  .....  clinn 

ob-ciirc.      It  ha-  often  I.e.  u  a-cribcd  to  infeclioii  or  an  or- 
dinary  cold,  but    thi-c   causes    are    in    all    probability  only 
hypothetical.      We    ,1,    find    il    re-ullin.'    from    morl 
shreds  ,,f  tissue  in  wound-,  and  OOBplioating  injuri. 
in  by  t';.r  the  greater  number   of  M  .lani'- 

ously   in   debilitated   individn  fftnt    IV  ..... 

inal-assiinilation.  and  who    ha\e   coii-ci|iieiil  ly  a   thin    and 
impoverished    hi  .....  1,    which    .  :  inducing    a 

healthy  iiitlammatory  .."lion.      In  -uch  indiv  idual-  v.  . 
orally  find  it  occurring  in  the  e\ti.  •  ially  in  the 

lingers  and  hand.      The  .-ymptoms  of  plib-^ma-ia  are  i  do-e 
of  ordinary  inllammation  somewhat  a  ,-_-ra  \  a  led      ri«.  | 
heat,  rcdne-s,  und  swelling  :    there    , 

o-drnia  of  the  affected   j.art.  and.  a-   ii   coii-e.,iici,cc  of  it 
and  tho   swelling,  we  ha\  .•  a  ten-,  •.  shining   -kin:    a: 
bing,  synchronous  with  the  pulse  b,  l  ,!   the  chief 

.-;.  mptoms  of  the  disea-e,  and  generally  iinmediatclv   pro- 
cedes   the  Hippnrativc   proee-s.      In   a   few  days  the  skin 
In  .....  mcs  red  at  one  or  more  points,  and  fluctuation  appear-. 

Sometime-  th  ......  leina  and  -widling  exist  to  such  a  marked 

extent  that  the  skin  is  deprived  of  blood,  and  con-,  i|.o  mlv 
becomes  gangrenous  :  nnd  as  A  complication  we  often 
immen-e  .-loughs  of  integument  coming  anav.  expo-ing 
tho  uncovered  muscles  and  fascia'  beneath.  Accompany  - 
ing  these  local  symptoms  there  is  always  a  hiL-h  f'e\er.  In 
the  treatment  the  first  indication  should  be  to  remedy  as 
far  ns  possible  tho  condition  of  the  system  which  has  acted 
as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the  trouble  :  for  this  purpose 
aperients  and  such  tonics  as  quinine  and  iron  should  bo 
given.  Locally,  suppuration  should  be  hastened  by  warm 
applications,  nnd  as  soon  as  fluctuation  appears  at  any 
point  an  exit  should  bo  made  for  tho  pus  by  tho  laie-d  ; 
should  two  or  moro  outlets  bo  found  to  communicate  sub 
cutaneously,  the  sinus  or  sinuses  should  be  laid  open  tho 
entire  length,  and  be  allowed  to  heal  from  tho  bottom. 
Sometimes  local  depiction,  if  practised  at  the  outset  of  tho 
disease,  will  cut  it  short. 

KmVAUD  J.  BIRMINGHAM.      RKVISKD  BY  WlI.LVRD  PARKER. 


Phlogig'ton  [Or.  Qloyurrte,  "  burnt,"  from  ^\oyif«i»,  "  to 
burn  "].  a  term  introduced  into  chemistry  by  Cieorge  Krnest 
Ftahl  in  Ifi97  to  designate  a  principle  whose  existence  was 
first  pointed  out  by  Johann  Joachim  Becher  in  ICfiO.  This 
principle  corresponds,  in  a  measure,  with  what  is  known  to 
the  science  of  the  present  day  as  ri'»  riVn,  living  force  or 

•i.  and  the  extreme  crudity  of  the  theoretical  science 
of  Becher's  day  is  illustrated  by  the  singular  name  he  gave 
to  his  principle  —  "an  inflammable  earth."  Becher  sup- 
posed that  metals  and  all  bodies  that  can  burn  contain 
this  "inflammable  earth,"  and  that  tho  process  of  com- 
bustion —  that  is.  fin  —  consists  in  the  loss  of  this  principle 
or  thing  or  substance  by  the  burning  body.  Becher  died 
in  tho  same  year  (1682)  in  which  a  work  of  his  was  pub- 
lished attempting  to  de\elop  his  theory.  Fifteen  years 
later,  Ptahl.  giving  credit  to  Becher  for  tho  original  con- 
ception, first  published  his  theory  of  ;i//A;./i\/oii,  which  was 
an  imponderable  principle  contained  in  metals  and  com- 
bustible bodies,  combustion  consisting  in  its  evolution. 
Burnt  bodies  and  metallic  oxides  were  "  dephlogisticated  " 
bodies.  Incombustibility  on  tho  part  of  any  substance  in- 
dicated that  it  had  been  burned  and  had  lost  its  ph! 
ton.  just  aa  wo  should  now  say  that  it  had  lost  its  pntriitl'tl 

i  —  or  eiierrfif  t>f  '•//*  mi<-nl  ooixftfibit,  as  we  might  call  it. 
In  those  days  chemists  knew  nothing  of  tho  nature  of  air 
or  of  oxygen,  or  of  tho  fact  that  in  burning  oxygen  com- 
bines with  the  burning  body,  and  that  tho  product  of  com- 
bustion represents  in  substance  or  weight  or  quantity  of 
matter  the  sum  of  the  body  burnt  anil  of  the  oxygon.  Tho 
phlogistic  theory  at  once  took  a  deep  hold  upon  the  chem- 
ical world,  which  it  retained  for  nearly  a  century,  all 
chemical  phenomena  being  interpreted  by  it  and  all  chem- 
ical teaching  based  upon  it.  The  depth  of  this  hold  if 
shown  by  the  lad  -.bar  Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen 
in  1774.  who  in  that  discovery  proved  at  the  same  time 
that  a  metallic  oxide  (mercuric  oxide)  was  a  compound  of 
metal  and  oxygen,  did  not  recognize  the  tremendous  sig- 
nificance of  this  latter  fact,  and  even  called  his  new  and 
wonderful  gas  "dcphlogistieated  air."  (See  OXVOKX.)  It 
even  stands  as  matter  of  history  that  long  after  Lavoisier 
and  others  had  ox-erthrown  the  phlogistic  theory,  and  de- 
monstrated tho  true  nature  and  functions  of  oxygen,  and 
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its  relations  to  fire  and  combustion,  and  oven  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death  in  1804,  Priestley  remained  an  uncon- 
vinced adherent  of  the  then  almost  obsolete  phlogiston. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  Priestley's  realization  of  the 
indisputable  truth  that  something — and  something  of  com- 
manding power  and  Importance — is  set  free  and  does  es- 
cape during  combustion — namely,  what  we  now  call  energy, 
;\-  before  remarked.  A  curious  phase  of  the  progress  of 
the  theory  of  phlogiston  was  the  distinct  recognition,  soon 
after  the  time  of  Stahl,  by  many  of  his  most  earnest  dis- 
ciples, of  what  could  not  escape  any  conscientious  labora- 
tory worker,  the  fact  that  burnt  bodies  arc  heavier  than 
before  the  combustion.  To  reconcile  this  class  of  facts 
with  phlogiston,  the  latter  was  by  some,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary subsidiary  hypothesis,  endowed  with  specific  ferity, 
thus  imparting  to  its  compounds,  combustible  bodies,  a 
tendency  to  fly  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  At  this  day 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  different  aspect  that  all 
n;iture  and  all  natural  phenomena  must  have  presented  in 
the  light — or  rather  in  the  false  glimmer  and  deceptive 
gloom — of  this  strange  theory  of  Stahl.  HENRY  WUUTZ. 

Phlox  [Gr.  $A6f,  "  flame  "Jj  a  genus  of  a  few  annual 
and  nearly  thirty  perennial  herbs  of  the  order  Poleuioni- 
aL-eii',  all  but  one  Siberian  species  North  American.  There 
arc  many  fine  artificial  varieties  in  flower-gardens,  chiclly 
belonging  to  P.  pnni<-nl<it«,  tnxcnlatu,  Dfiuiiiiiinidn,  and 
subnliitit,  all  natives  of  the  Atlantic  U.  S. 

Phocjp'a^  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  an  Ionian  col- 
ony situated  on  the  peninsula  between  the  Cymsean  and 
Herm;i.'a!i  gulf's,  25  miles  X1.  W.  of  Smyrna,  was  famous  in 
antiquity  for  the  daring  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
were  the  founders  of  Massilia  in  Southern  France,  Alalia 
in  Corsica,  Hhcgium  on  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  other 
flourishing  settlements.  Unable  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  they  made  a  truce  of 
one  day  with  llarpagus,  who  besieged  them,  brought  their 
women,  children,  and  property  on  board  their  ships,  and 
set  sail  for  Corsica.  Under  Persian  rule  the  city  never 
acquired  any  importance.  The  ruins  of  it  now  extant  are 
insignificant. 

Phoc'idre  [from  Phnca,  the  Latin  name  of  the  seal],  the 
typical  family  of  pinniped  mammals  exemplified  in  the 
furm  of  the  common  seal.  The  body  tapers  backward,  and 
the  hind  feet  project  posteriorly  in  the  same  line  ;  the  fore 
limbs  arc  nippers ;  the  hind  ones  not  flexible  forward ;  the 
head  more  or  less  dog-like  ;  no  external  ears  are  developed ; 
the  teeth  arc  variable — viz.  M.  f  or  J,  C.  J,  I.  f  or  J  or  4 ; 
incisors  of  the  lower  jaw  conical ;  the  skull  has  the  mastuid 
processes  swollen,  and  they  superficially  appear  to  form  a 
part  of  the  auditory  bullte ;  the  postorbital  processes  are  null 
or  obsolete;  no  alisphenoid  canals  exist;  the  anterior  limbs 
are  smaller  than  the  posterior,  and  their  feet  have  digits 
which  become  successively  abbreviated,  and  all  are  armed 
with  claws  ;  the  posterior  flippers  are  omarginate,  the  third 
and  fourth  digits  being  shortest,  and  are  generally  pro- 
vided with  claws.  The  family  is  represented  by  three  dis- 
tinct sub-families:  (1)  Phoeina?,  represented  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  by  the  genera  Phoca,  Pafjophilnn  (  —  I'ayowyi), 
/Ji-i;/iitttfniti,  autriopfocOj  Puna  (=  ffalichoeriis},  and  Mo- 
iirtc/ms;  (2)  Cystophorina;,  with  CfHophora,  or  the  hooded 
seal  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  Maerorrhiuut,  or  the 
elephant  seals  of  the  southern  hemisphere  and  the  Cali- 
fornian  coast;  and  (3)  Stenorhynchinaj,  confined  to  the 
Antarctic  or  southern  seas,  with  the  genera  Lobndoii,  Oi/ma- 
rhimts  (=  Stenorhyaektu),  Leptoiiychotev,  and  Owwmtophoca. 
The  smallest  of  the  seals  is  the  ringed  seal,  or  Payophllut 
faetidtm,  which  attains  to  little  more  than  four  feet  in 
length;  the  largest  the  elephant  seal,  or  Mar.i-oi-himm 
elephftiitinit*,  which  is  sometimes  known  to  reach  tbe 
length  of  thirty  feet.  The  following  species  are  found  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  America,  as  well  as  in  the  Euro- 
pean waters  and  the  Arctic  seas  generally :  Phoca  ittnliiia, 
the  common  seal;  /'"'/o^/«7«s  yrasnlandiciia,  the  harp  seal; 
Ptiijuphilus  folidiu,  the  ring  seal ;  Eritjnathua  barbatiu, 
the  great  seal;  Puaa  (Halichaerus)  gryput,  the  gray  seal  ; 
and  OyttopJtora  erisiata,  the  hooded  seal.  These  all  feed 
almost  entirely  on  fishes,  which  they  capture  with  great 
dexterity.  They  are  awkward  on  land,  and  progress 
thereon  by  dragging  their  body  forward  chiefly  by  means 
of  their  fore  feet,  the  hind  limbs  scarcely  or  not  at  all  as- 
sisting ;  but  in  the  water  are  very  graceful.  They  gen- 
erally bring  forth  but  one  young — rarely  two — at  a  birth. 

THEODORE  GILI>. 

Pho'cion,  an  Athenian  general,  b.  about  402  B.  c.,  of 
humble  descent,  but  excellently  .educated ;  commanded 
with  great  success  against  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  in  Eu- 
bu>a.  Megara,  Byzantium,  and  other  places.  In  politics, 
however,  he  sided  with  the  Macedonian  party,  and  «:i<  an 
unrelenting  adversary  of  Demosthenes.  After  the  death 
of  Antipater  ho  became  implicated  in  tho  intrigues  between 


Cassonder  and  Polysperchon,  fled  to  Phocis,  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Athenians,  and  by  them  condemned  to  take  poi- 
sim  (U17  B.  c.),  and  his  corpse  was  hurled  unburied  across 
the  frontier.  One  year  later  the  Athenians  raised  his  sta- 
tue and  erected  a  fine  monument  in  his  honor. 

Pho'cis,  an  ancient  division  of  Greece  in  Hellas  proper, 
was  bounded  S.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  E.  by  Bocotia,  N. 
by  Doris,  and  W.  by  Locris.  It  was  very  mountainous, 
being  almost  entirely  covered  with  the  famous  mountain- 
range  of  Parnassus.  Its  north-eastern  part  was  traversed 
by  the  river  Cephissus,  which  formed  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile valley.  Delphi,  Elatea,  and  Cirrha  were  its  principal 
towns.  It  derived  its  chief  historical  interest  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  famous  oracle  of  Delphi  was  situated 
in  its  territory.  But  this  circumstance  became  at  last  the 
cause  of  its  ruin.  A  verdict  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
ordered  tho  Phocians  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  used  a  tract 
of  land  which  belonged  to  the  oracle.  AVhen  the  Phocians 
refused  to  pay,  a  ten  years' war  (generally  called  the  Sacred 
war),  from  355  to  34G  B.  c.,  broke  out,  in  which  they  fought 
bravely,  maintaining  themselves  by  the  treasures  of  the 
temple;  but  at  last  they  were  conquered,  chiefly  by  the 
strategy  of  Philip  of  Maeedon.  and  then  their  cities,  twenty- 
two  in  number,  were  destroyed,  and  they  were  scattered  in 
villages,  of  which  none  was  allowed  to  contain  more  than 
fifty  houses. 

Pheebe.     See  DIA\A. 

Phffi'be-Bird,  or  Pewee,  a  well-known  fly-catcher 
of  the  U.  S.,  the  Sayoraii /IUCHI,  which  often  builds  under 
old  bridges,  mills,  and. at  other  points  near  the  water.  It 
is  easily  recognized  by  its  well-known  note,  whence  its 
name  is  derived. 

Phccbus.     See  APOLLO. 

Phffini'cia  [probably  from  the  Gr.  faint,  "»  palm 
tree"],  the  name  by  which  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  the 
Romans,  indicated  the  narrow  coast-land  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean,  which  with  a 
breadth  of  from  10  to  12  miles  extends  from  Aradus.  in 
lat.  34°  52'  N.,  to  Mount  Carmel,  in  hit.  32°  30'  S.  The 
inhabitants  themselves  called  their  country  Cmunm,  "low- 
land." It  was  hilly,  much  broken  up  by  spurs  of  the  Leb- 
anon, rocky  and  barren  in  some  places,  level  but  sandy  in 
others,  and  nowhere  specially  fitted  for  agriculture,  liut 
it  had  excellent  harbors  and  a  most  favorable  situation  for 
commercial  pursuits;  and  these  natural  advantages  were 
developed  by  the  teeming  population  with  extraordinary 
energy  anil  success.  Wealthy  cities,  which  extended  their 
enterprises  over  the  whole  known  world,  dotted  the  coast 
from  X.  to  S. — Tripolis  (  Tarablus),  Byblus,  called  by  the 
Hebrews  Gebal  (Jebail),  Berytus  (Ileyrtint),  Sidon  (.sVoW-i  I, 
Tyre  (Stir],  Ptolemais  (.Iciv),  Dor,  etc.:  and  several  of 
these  cities,  such  as  Sidon  and  Tyre,  formed  at  various 
periods  powerful  empires.  Our  knowledge,  however,  of 
tho  people  and  its  history  is  aphoristic,  and  in  many  points 
utterly  insufficient.  The  Phoenicians  have  left  no  litera- 
ture and  no  artistic  monuments.  A  few  coins,  a  few  in- 
scriptions— among  the  most  important  of  which  are  that 
on  the  sarcophagus  of  King  Eshmuna/ar.  discovered  in 
IS.'i  I  near  Sidon,  that  on  a  stone  disinterred  in  IS45  near 
Marseilles,  that  on  the  monument  at  Dhiban  in  Moab,  dis- 
covered in  1868,  etc. — a  number  of  names  of  localities,  and 
a  couple  of  scenes  in  Plautus's  PcenuhiH,  are  all  that  remain 
of  their  language  and  industry.  Our  views  of  them  we 
must  compose  from  notices  gleaned  from  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  other  writers,  but  it  must  lie  added  that  these 
notices  are  sufficient  both  to  prove  that  in  ancient  times  the 
Phoenicians  exercised  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence, 
and  to  give  a  general  idea  of  their  life  and  character. 
Their  language  belonged  to  the  Semitic  family,  and  was 
nearly  related  to  tho  Hebrew,  but  whether  they  themselves 
immigrated  into  Phoenicia  from  the  coasts  of  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea,  as  stated  by  Herodotus,  is  uncertain.  Their 
religion  was  a  nature-worship  centring  in  the  idea  of  gen- 
eration, and  their  gods  were  generally  worshipped  in  a 
double  form — one  abstract  nnd  lofty,  and  the  other  local 
and  concrete,  such  as  Baal  and  Melkarth  (Heracles),  As- 
tarte  and  Tanith  (Aphrodite),  etc.  In  their  political  con- 
stitution and  social  organization  they  resembled  the  later 
Greeks  more  than  the  contemporary  Eastern  peoples  or  the 
Egyptians.  Each  city  with  its  adjoining  territories  formed 
an  independent  state,  governed  by  an  hereditary  king  and 
a  powerful  aristocracy,  but  it  seems  as  if  some  single  city 
— Sidon  at  one  time,  Tyre  at  another— always  held  a  sort 
of  supremacy,  perhaps  only  as  president  of  some  kind  of 
league.  Within  the  state  the  population  consisted  of  free 
men  and  slaves:  and  slaves,  besides  being  among  the  most 
important  articles  of  Phoenician  commerce,  wore  used  to 
such  an  extent  that  at  one  time  they  conspired  in  Tyre,  re- 
volted, and  succeeded  in  driving  out  of  tho  oity  tho  free  pop- 
ulation. Tho  oldest  of  the  Phoenician  cities  was  Sidon,  but 
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Tyre  became  the  most  celebrated.      King  Iliriini  of  Tyre 
iiiie.1  friend-hip  with  Solomon,  and  their  fleets  went 
together  to  Ophir.     At  this  time  the  Plncniciuiis  had  col 
onic<   on    the    I'er-ian    Hull'  and    the  Kcd    Sea.  from  which 
they   traded    with    India.    Persia.  Arabia,  and    Nubia.      In 

n.   \incveh.  Thd.c-.  and  other  great  cities   th, 
habile  I  a  wiir.l  .pf  their  own.      The  .Mediterranean  8« 
girded  all  round  by  their  commercial  ItatlODl    ami  colonie- 
— along  the  northern   coa-t  of  A  fi  i,-;i     •  .•(•    r\i;ill\..l    .  ihe 

IB    l-l Is   the    cu-tern    eoil-l    at    I  .' I  ecec.    Sicily.    Ktril- 

.  nil.  and  Spain.      They  knew  the  way  to   Britain,  per- 
il a  pi  into  the  Baltic,  whence  they  brought  amber  lo  1 1 1  .-.-,•,'. 
Thev  worked  the  .-iUer -mines  of  Spain  and  the  lead-mines 
lain,  and    they    penetrated    in    Africa   to    Tilliln. 

•  il.lc.  however,  that  they  were  principally  a  com 

mi-diil   and   not   an   industrial  people.     They  transferred 

without  inannfai -luring  them;   they  spread    the   arts 

without   inventing  them.     They  brought  the  alphabet,  the 

eolnpii --.  the   application  of  astronomy    to    navigation,  th« 

mil    Ktrnria,  but  whether  they 

had  themselves  invented  these  arts  is  doubtful.     The  same 
B  ea^e  with  respect  to  their  most  famous  articles  of 
commerce --Tyrian    purple,  glass  etc.      Nc\  erthclcss  Tyro 
must    have    been    tin-    -eat  of  considerable    industrial   skill 
and  act  i\  ity.  since  King  II  irattl  could  supply  Solomon  with 
all  kinds  of  workmen.     The  country  was  successively  con- 
su,  Babylon,  and   Persia,  but,  characteris- 
tically enough,  this  circumstance  seems  to  have  had  no  in- 

n   its  prosperity.     It   was  the  rise  of  tho  tireek 

iiuniiics  which  drove  the  Phoenicians  out  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  it  was  later  the  enterprise 
of  the    lloman    merchants   which  drove  them  out  of  the 
,  m.    After  the  conquest  by  Alexander  and  the  destruc- 
'(   lyre  tho  country  lost  its  importance  and  was  in- 
corporated with  Syria.    (See  Hcercn.  Jfisl<iri<-nl  llocarchet 
i  I83S);  BohrBder,  J9M  l'l,;;i,iziiehe Spraclie (\M9) ;  Renan, 
I//.--,',;, i   ,/:'   I'll/in, •;,•  il<7li;    Lenormant  and  Chevallier, 
/.,  i  /'/.;„,',•,(  i  t'fi-itiniiiiiiHii  (1874).)    CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Pluriii'ciu,  p.-v.,  Shandaken  tp.,  Ulster  oo.,  N.T.,  on 

i-  <  'reek. 

I'  li<riiicopter'idie[/>A(Ti!pVny)icrn«,<f>omp«(x.  "purple," 
and  jTTtfwi/,  a  '•  wing"],  a  family  of  birds  of  peculiar  organ- 
ization win,  re  known  under  the  English  name 
'•  flamingoes."  The  form  is  somewhat  swan-like,  the  neck 
being  elongated  and  slender;  tins  head  moderate;  the  bill 
large,  and  with  the  anterior  hulf  abruptly  deflected;  the 
upper  mandible  depressed,  especially  in  its  deflected  por- 
tion ;  the  lower  mandible  compressed:  tho  lateral  margins 
finely  laminated,  like  those  of  the  duck's  bill;  tho  nostrils 
linear,  in  the  groove  of  tho  mandible,  and  covered  by  a 
membrane ;  wings  moderate  and  pointed  ;  tail  short;  legs 
long,  slender,  and  slightly  compressed,  covered  in 
front  with  transverse  scales,  which  extend  on  tho  tibia  as 
well  us  on  tho  tarsi;  toes  comparatively  short,  the  anterior 
united  together  by  a  membrane,  the  posterior  free 
an  1  short  ;  the  claws  of  all  short.  In  their  osseous  struc- 
ture, as  in  their  external  characters,  they  aro  almost  inter- 
im •  liate  between  the  duck-like  birds  (Anatidtn  and  Pala- 
mcddihc)  and  the  stork-like  birds  (Ciconiidie);  there  has, 
therefore,  been  considerable  doubt  as  to  their  systematic 
position,  some  authors  having  associated  them  with  the 
w;i,|ing  birds  and  others  with  swimming  birds;  on  the 
whole,  however,  they  appear  to  be  most  closely  related  to 
the  stork-like  forms,  although  firming  a  peculiar  type  or 
••  super  family  "  by  themselves,  named  by  Huxley  Amphi- 
morpbie.  Species  are  found  in  the  tropical  and  sub-trop- 
ic;i[  regions  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres. 
Kight  spedes  are  recogni/ed  by  Ir.  K.  (fray,  of  which  four 
are  found  in  the  Old  World  and  four  in  the  New.  They 
mostly  frequent  til  '•  or  salt  marshes,  and  associ- 
ate in  Hocks  of  many  in. Hi  idnals,  whoso  safety  is  generally 
i,  d  by  one  of  their  number  who  acts  as  a  sentinel. 
••  When  Hying  they  form  two  lines,  springing  from  one 
bird,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  a  triangle,  but  they 
alight  in  a  straight,  line,  and  generally  remain  so  even 

when   seeking  their  f I.     They  aro  capable  of  running 

quickly,  but  when  walking  assist  themselves  by  ph. 
their  upper  mandible  on  the  ground."     The  female  is  said 
to  build  A  snbconiea!  nest  of  mud.  in  which  she  deposits 
two  or  three  eggs,  and  sits  crouched  over  them.     (For  fig- 
I  i  VMIS..O.)  THEODORE  tin.i.. 

IMiir'nix  [(Jr.  $oiVif],  a  fabled  bird  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned in  the  myths  of  many  Oriental  nations  as  living  500 

\  ear-  or  ' 'c.  and   at   l:i-t   burning  himself  alive  ui 

funeral-pyrp  of  myrrh  and  spi From  the  flames  arises 

a  new  piuenix.  who  encases  the  ashes  of  the  old  in  myrrh, 
Hies  with  them  to  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  and  there  casts  the 
ashes  into  the  llames.  Legends  ,,t  the  ph.enix  are  found 
in  the  hieroglyphic  writings  and  in  Herodotus,  and  others 
aro  current  now  in  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 


rinrlii  x,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Maricopa  CO.,  Ara.,  on  Salt  lli\  cr. 
I'llll  nix,  tp.  of  Henry  Co.,  III.     P.  793. 

IMlU'llix,  p.-v.,  Schroeppel  tp..  Oswego  eo..  N.  Y ..  I  ti 
mile-  N.  ot  S\  racii-e.  on  o-wego  I  'anal  and  Ki\  ei ,  h:i-  line 
w;iler  P'IU.I.I  \cellent  grade, I  school-.  :;  churches  1  bank, 
1  lieu-paper,  -en  i;d  hotid-,  I  -aw  and  '2  flouring  mill-,  a 
cabincl  manufactory,  1'  coal  \;ird-.  a  lumber  xard.  'flu  re 
railroads  run  through  tho  village.  P.  I  II*. 

.1.  M.  \Vn  i.i  *•!•*.  I)  11.  "  KM.ISTEK." 

Phai'nixvillc,  p.-h..   Schuylkill   tp.,    t'he-ter  ( Pa.. 

'-'TJ,  miles  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia,  at  t  he  juncl  ion  of  1 
I'reek   with    Schuylkill    Kiver,  on    the    Philadelphia    and 
Heading  U.  K..  has  a  public  park,  water  and  gas  works,  I 
;     huge    public   .-chiiol    building-.    '.I    elllircl., 

banks.  2  public  halls,  '2  weekly  new  ml  hotels, 

the  blast   furnaces   and  mills' of  the    Plnenix    Iron  Co..  '2 
cotton  la,-t -.  a  -a-h  and  planing  mill,  a  lire  depaitment. 

P.   1393,         V.  .\.  Sll  U-KKII.  KlP.  -  IviiKI'KNDKXT  I'll. I  M\." 

Phonautograph.    Se.  AMU  warn,  by  o.  N.  K,«PM. 
Phonet'icSj  the  science  of  speech-sounds,  i\nd  the  art 

of  representing  their  combinations  by  writing.  Spi cdi 
sounds  are  such  of  the  phenomena  of  the  re<onani;o  of 
enclosed  masses  of  air  variously  excited  by  tho  organs  of 

s| has    arc    n-ed    for    n  inunication    of   thought.      'I  ho 

resonance-cavities  are  the  larynx,  pharynx,  na-al  pa- 
and  month,  with  various  smaller  part-.      Kadi 
a  separate  re-onan'-c.  and  cadi  n  Miiianee  acts  more  "i 
in  combination  with  all  the  others,     Tho  action  of  the  re- 
sonance for  vowels  was  lir.-t  fully  explained  by  II.  Imholt/. 
(.Vf/mnfiuiM  of  Tune,  my  translation.    1*7...    m 
179-181,724-741).     It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  i  he  mode 
of  exciting  resonance  and  the  fixed  or  variable  forms  of 
the  resonance-cavities. 

I.  M'"l'-   ••/    K.r,-ii:,iy   Rmonance. — (1)   "  Irrespirates," 
sounds  independent  of  respiration,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  carried  on  at  tho  same  time  through  the  nose.     Tho  air 
in   the  resonance-cavities   is   excited   by  smacks,  clicks, 
smokers'  mouth-miffs,  blowpiper'a  cheek-puffs,  or  implo- 
sion (due  to  sudden  condensation).     All  these  are  recog- 
nized elements   of   language.     (2)    "  Inspirates,"    sounds 
arising  from  drawing  in  air — («)  through  the  mouth  only, 
as  in  chirps,  whistles,  sobs,  gasps:  (ft)  through  tho  nose 
only,  as  in  snuffling,  or(c)  through  both  noso  and  mouth, 
as  in  snoring.     Common  elements  of  expression,  even  in 
English.     (3)  "  Expiratcs,"  sounds  arising  from  expelling 
air  from  the  lungs,     (a)  w  Physems,"  or  bellows-actions 
of  the  lungs,  with  constant  pressure  (force,  loudness,  mod- 
ern accent),  with  discontinuous  pressure  (jerks,  the  main 
clement  of  aspiration  ,  or  with  condensation  suddenly  re- 
lieved (explosions,  one  element  of  post-aspiration),     i  // 1 
'•  (tlottids,    or  actions  of  the  elastic  glottis,  which,  when 
the  vocal  chords  forming  it  are  wide  apart,  give  either  in- 
audiblo  breath   (physem  weak)  or  '•  flatus" — that  is,  au- 
dible breath  (physem  strong).  When  the  glottis  is  narrowed, 
but  not  closed,  they  give  "  whisper."     When  the  glottis  is 
closed  elastically,  they  give  "voice."      When  the  glottis 
is   closed   inelastically,  they  give  the  Arabic  hnmza,  or 
"check."     These  actions  also,  chiefly  by  various  tensions 
of  tho  vocal  chords,  produce  variety  of  pitch  (Sanskrit, 
Creek,  and  Latin  musical  accent,  singing),  and  by  differ- 
ent arrangements  regulate  the  size  and  distinctness  of  the 
periodical  puffs  of  air  on  which  voice  depends  (original 
quality  of   tone,  expression);    with  other  effects  not  so 
marked,     (c)  "  Arytenads,"  or  actions  of  the  gristly  glot- 
tis, giving  by  various  actions  the  Arabic  Hia  or  wheeze, 
and  «m  or  bleat,  and  the  Danish  r.    (d)  "Hisses,"  arising 
from  flatus  driven  through  narrow  passages,  as  for  t,  ih. 
(e)  "Sonants,"  arising  from  driving  tho  voice  into  closed 
cavities,  where  the  air  rapidly  becomes  too  condensed  to 
sound.     (/)  "  Duties,"  arising  from  driving  the  voice  la- 
boriously through  passages  suitable  for  hisses,  and  hence 
producing  the  effect  of  a  mixture  of  voice  and  flatus,  as 
for  z,  th.     (.7)  "  Vocals,"  arising  from  driving  the  \ 
easily  through  a  partially-obstructed  cavity,  or  one  peri- 
odically obstructed  and  relieved  by  a  vibrating  im  nilu  anc. 
as  for  I,  r.     (A)  "Vowels,"  arising  from  letting  the  voice 
resound  clearly  in  comparatively  unobstructed  cavities  of 
the  mouth  separately,  or  mouth  and  nose  combined,  which 
modify  the  original  quality  of  tone. 

II.  Fixed    t':,rin«    (./    lirsonnnre-Cnritiet. —  (n)    "Oral 
Vowel  Positions,"  the  uvula,  being  pressed  against  the 
back  wall  of  the  pharynx,  shuts  off  tho  nasal  cavities  :  the 
tongue,  in  part  or  in  whole,  is  raised  to  different  heights 

!  within  the  mouth,  but  not  sufficiently  to  touch  the  palate; 

j  the  throat  (pharynx),  in  whole  or  in  part,  is  lengthened, 
shortened,  widened,  or  narrowed ;  the  lips  are  more  or  less 
,  I  ,-.  I  ,r  opened  :  or  all  these  alterations  of  tongue,  throat, 
and  lips  are  variously  combined.  The  number  of  possible 
oral  vowels  is  infinite;  at  least  60  genera  are  known,  and 
15  to  20  of  them  are  common  in  European  languages,  (b) 
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"  Orinasal  Vowel  Positions,"  the  nasal  passages  are  open 
to  the  larynx  by  the  advance  of  the  uvula,  and  the  various 
membranes  of  the  nose  are  variously  brought  into  action, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  various  oral  vowel  positions  are 
assumed.  Each  oral  vowel  generates  various  kinds  of  ori- 
nasal vowels.  The  four  French  orinasals  in  the  words  mi, 
on,  tin,  em  are  best  known,  (c)  "Oral  Consonant  Posi- 
tions "  have  the  nasal  passages  cut  off,  as  for  oral  vowel 
positions,  and  either  entirely  obstruct  the  passage  of  air, 
flatus  or  voice  (as  for  "  mutes,"  p,  t,k,  positions  without 
sound  and  rendered  effective  only  by  "glides."  III.  10); 
for  "  implodents,"  with  a  sound  due  to  implosion,  as  in 
modern  Saxon  ;>,  It  or  t,  d,  I.  1 ;  and  for  "  sonants"  (as  b, 
d,  ij,  I.  3,  P)  ;  or  is  only  adapted  for  hisses"  (such  as  /,  », 
all,  tli,  I.  '•'>.  ill :  buzzes  (such  as  r,  z,  z/i,  dli,  I.  3,  /) ;  or 
"vocals"  (such  as  I,  r,  I.  3, ;/) ;  by  the  formation  of  nar- 
row or  choked  passages,  or  the  introduction  of  a  vibrating 
valve.  Such  positions  are  very  numerous.  ((/)  "Nasal 
Cn::-mmnt.  Positions"  have  the  nasal  passage  open,  but 
the  mouth  (generally)  closed  as  for  mutes,  and  also  gen- 
erally voiced  (as  m,  11,  «</),  but  many  other  forms  occur. 

III.  Clianyintj  Forms  of  Iteeonance-Cavitics. — (1)  If 
while  a  violin-string  is  bowed  the  stopping  finger  is  slid 
on  the  finger-board  from  the  nut  toward  the  bridge,  the 
result  is  a  series  of  musical  sounds,  changing  by  insensible 
degrees.  The  first  and  last  sounds  may  or  may  not  be  of 
sensible  duration.  In  each  case  the  changing  sounds  are 
called  "glides."  (2)  If  the  extreme  sounds  have  sensible 
duration  and  the  glide  is  short,  the  glide  becomes  a  "  slur," 
to  which  case  the  word  will  be  here  specially  limited,  al- 
though musically  it  has  a  wider  signification.  (3)  When 
no  glide  or  slur  occurs,  there  is  a  "  break  "  or  silence  during 
change  of  position.  (4)  In  speech,  glides  and  slurs  are 
the  cement  by  which  elements  are  bound  into  syllables. 
Speech-glides  were  first  recognized,  I  believe,  by  myself  in 
my  Etiylisk  Phonetics  (1854),  and  slurs  in  my  Early  Eng- 
lish I'l-oniniciatiiiii  (Part  IV.,  1875,  p.  1130).  They  gen- 
erally arise  from  continuing  sound  during  change  of  reso- 
nance-cavity, but  there  are  also  (a)  "  force-glides,"  arising 
from  continuously  variable  bellows  action  of  the  lungs  :  ((',) 
"  pitch  glides,"  from  continuous  alterations,  chiefly  in  the 
tension  of  the  vocal  chords ;  and  (7)  "  glottal  glides,"  from 
continuous  alterations  in  the  degree  of  separation  of  the 
vocal  chords,  changing  from  flatus  through  whisper  to 
voice,  and  conversely ;  and  (8)  "  arytenad  glides,"  arising 
from  continuous  changing  position  of  the  gristly  glottis. 

(9)  "  Vowel  glides"  arise  from  passing  from  one  vowel  po- 
sition to  another,  and  may  be  "  lip,"  "  tongue,"  or  "  throat 
glides,"  separately  or  combined  two  or  three  together,  the 
results  being  "  diphthongs  "  and  "  fractures  "  of  the  most 
diverse  character  and  of  great  philological   importance. 

(10)  "  Mixed  glides  "  arise  from  passing  from  a  consonant 
to  a  vowel  position,  and  conversely,  and  are  most  remark- 
able in  the  case  of  mutes,  as  in  peep,  took,  because  it  is 
solely  by  the  glide  that  the  mute  becomes  effective.    When 
final,  the  mute  often  glides  on  to  a  click  or  some  flatus  (in 
English),  and  often  (in  English  and  Gorman)  flatus  is  in- 
terposed between  the  mute  and  the  vowel,  producing  a 
passing  glottal  glide,  the  habits  of  different  nations  and 
individuals  being  extremely  different.     In  such  words  as 
see,  cease,  seize  there  are  glottal  as  well  as  mixed  glides. 

(11)  "Consonant  glides"  occur  when   we  pass  from  one 
consonant  position  to  another,  of  which   one  at  least  is 
capable  of  flatod  or  voiced  resonance,  as  in  tree,  where 
there  is  a  consonant  glide  from  ( to  r,  and  a  mixed  glide 
from  r  to  ce.     (12)  All  these  glides  give  rise  to  slurs,  which 
are  more  convenient  to  the  speaker  than  breaks,  because 
breathing   is   uninterrupted,  and    hence  they  constantly 
occur  between  syllables.     (13)  "  Breaks  "  occur  where  the 
passage  of  breath  is  interrupted  by  some  suspension  of  ex- 
piration, some  check  of  the  glottis,  or  some  mute  consonant. 
(14)  The  study  of  glides  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  phonetics  for  clear  enunciation,  intelligible  singing,  and 
comparative  philology. 

The  above  analysis  of  speech-sounds,  here  merely  indi- 
cated, results  from  the  most  recent  physiological  and  lin- 
guistic investigations,  and  its  great  complication  would 
apparently  involve  immense  difficulty  in  the  attempt  to 
find  a  method  of  representing  speech-sounds  to  the  eye. 
But  writing  is  a  very  ancient  invention,  and  the  inventors 
had  not  even  a  remote  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  speech- 
sounds  are  produced,  which  was  not  at  all  understood  till 
the  end  of  the  last  century  (Kratzenstein,  1780,  and  Kem- 
pelen,  1791).  The  process  originally  pursued  seems  to 
have  been  from  the  picture  to  its  name,  and  thence  to  the 
beginning  of  its  name.  At  first,  only  pictures  of  things 
were  probably  used,  and  these  were  grouped  so  as  to  indi- 
cate events.  The  old  Mexican  writing  seems  to  have  been 
in  this  stage.  Such  pictures,  worn  down  by  rapidity  of 
formation,  give  the  Chinese  ideographs,  to  which  different 
sounds  are  assigned  in  each  Chinese  province.  A  certain 


[  number  of  such  signs,  indicating  words  which  contained 
all  the  groups  of  sounds  made  use  of  in  speech,  forms  the 
Chinese  phonetic  symbols,  each  of  which  is  a  monosyllabic 
word.  These,  transported  to  another  system  of  languages, 
give  the  Japanese  "syllabary,"  or  a  collection  of  signs 
each  of  which  forms  a  syllable,  being  only  a  part  of  a  word. 
In  Egypt  the  syllabary  was  constructed  by  using  a  sign  to 
express  the  first  part  of  a  word,  probably  up  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  first  vowel  in  its  earliest  form,  but  the  picture 
of  the  class  of  words  (determinative)  was  generally  an- 
nexed. In  the  Semitic  languages  the  same  sort  of  sylla- 
bary was  originally  constructed,  but  at  a  later  period,  as 
in  the  modern  Cherokee  syllabary  (the  invention  of  which 
serves  to  show  how  natural  is  this  process  to  the  mind), 
the  signs  indicated  syllables  without  any  connection  with 
an  original  picture  or  its  name.  In  the  East  Indian  lan- 
guages the  fact  that  syllables  frequently  ended  with  con- 
sonants, so  that  there  was  a  glide  after  as  well  as  before 
the  vowel,  led  to  various  contrivances  for  indicating  the 
suppression  of  the  inherent  vowel  of  a  syllabarian  sign, 
and  also  a  means  of  replacing  that  vowel  by  another  with- 
out the  necessity  of  inventing  a  new  syllabarian  symbol. 
But  to  this  day  the  Sanskrit  and  Dravidian  systems  of 
writing  betray  their  original  syllabarian  character.  When 
the  Greeks  borrowed  the  Phoenician  syllabary,  they  gave 
it  a  real  alphabetic  character  by  dismissing  the  inherent 
vowel,  and  replacing  it  universally  by  a  movable  vowel, 
which  generally  had  a  preceding,  and  less  frequently  a  fol- 
lowing, glide.  It  was  in  this  form  that  the  Romans  adapted 
the  same  Phoenician  characters  to  their  needs,  and  from 
these  two  original  sources,  all  modern  European  alphabets 
are  derived.  At  an  early  period  the  Iloman  alphabetic 
system  became  general  for  most  Aryan  languages,  and  was 
subsequently  used  for  languages  of  different  families,  as 
Basque  and  Hungarian.  The  diverse  nature  of  the  selec- 
tion of  speech-sounds  and  systems  of  glides  and  accent.-  in 
use  among  the  different  nations  of  Europe  has  caused  the 
Roman  letters  individually  and  in  groups  to  have  different 
significations  in  the  several  countries  using  them,  and  to 
be  practically  increased  in  number  by  the  addition  of  vari- 
ous diacritical  marks.  These  systems  of  writing  were  in 
many  cases  introduced  by  "clerks"  (ecclesiastics j.  who 
were  satisfied  with  a  rough  indication  of  the  sounds  of 
words  at  remote  periods  when  the  sounds  of  the  lanjri! 
thus  reduced  to  writing  were  different  from  those  now  in 
use.  But  there  was  always  an  indisposition  to  make  any 
changes  in  orthography,  and  this  indisposition  has  in- 
creased since  printing  became  widely  used.  Hence,  the 
groups  of  letters  have  in  many  instances  ceased  altogether 
to  recall  the  sounds  of  the  words,  and  consequently  alpha- 
betical writing  has  in  numerous  instances  almost  reverted 
to  ideographical  symbolization.  This  is  especially  the  case 
in  English,  where  sign  and  sound  are  so  practically  inde- 
pendent, to  the  great  detriment  of  education,  that  no  one 
who  sees  an  English  word  for  the  first  time  knows  how  to 
speak  it,  and  no  one  who  hears  an  English  word  for  the 
first  time  knows  how  to  spell  it.  The  consequence  is,  that 
children  cannot  become  good  readers  at  sight,  and  good 
spellers  without  many  years  of  instruction,  which  « a -re- 
time that  should  be  devoted  to  acquiring  knowledge,  over 
the  acquisition  of  an  imperfect  power  of  handling  the  mere 
tools  of  knowledge,  reading  and  writing.  The  pretence  fur 
retaining  an  orthography  so  injurious  to  every  speaker 
and  learner  of  English  is  that  by  a  change  of  spelling  we 
should  sacrifice  the  etymology  of  words,  which  is  unknown 
in  many  cases;  which  the  present  spelling  does  not  pre- 
serve in  others  :  which  no  spelling  could  indicate  with  cer- 
tainty, even  to  those  acquainted  with  the  old  spoken  (not 
merely  written)  forms  of  the  English  language  and  its 
Aryan  relatives:  which  could  be  taught,  as  far  it  is  now 
known,  much  better  to  those  who  spell  phonetically  than  to 
those  who  do  not;  which  is  practically  seldom  present  to 
the  mind  of  any  speaker;  and  which  is.  a  part  of  antiqua- 
rian and  philosophic  education,  that  those  who  insist  on  it 
rarely  know  anything  about,  and  that  millions  of  those  who 
speak  English  have  little  concern  with  or  power  to  appre- 
ciate. But  a  change  is  not  impossible,  for  the  old  Athe- 
nians altered  their  spelling  officially  in  B.C.  403,  and  within 
the  last  100  years  the  Netherlands  and  Spain  have  altered 
theirs,  the  former  having  vainly  tried  to  fuse  etymology 
with  phonetics,  but  the  latter  having  wisely  clung  to  pho- 
netics only.  Wallachian  orthography  shows  the  absurdity 
of  an  etymological  basis.  But  Polish  and  Bohemian  among 
Slavonic  languages,  and  Hungarian  among  non-European, 
also  show  that  the  phonetic  principle  is  not  dormant. 

Missionary  enterprise  and  scientific  linguistics  have 
raised  the  question  of  a  universal  alphabet  capable  of 
writing  all  languages.  We  are  still  very  far  from  being 

!  able  to  determine  what  should  bo  the  value,  number,  or 
form  of  the  separate  elementary  symbols  in  such  an  alpha- 
bet, and  how  their  combination  should  bo  indicated.  Prof. 
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Lcpsius  i.r  Berlin   invented  the  "Linguistic  Alphabet" 
((icrman  fil.  l^j.i  .  idopUd  under  the  name  of  the  "  Stand- 

in-il  Alphabet"  In  the  Knglish  I'hurch  Missionary  Society 

in  IS.'.scM  Dngli-h  eil.  l.M>;)),and  approved  by  ninny  other 

It  ci.nsietli  of  a  mixture  "1    I. a  tin  and 

(in-fk  letter-,  -implemented  by  it  vast  oomplioation  of  dia- 
critical marks,  which  render  its  use  so  luborious  that  in 
.-|.i"i.il  adaptation^  most  "I  thi-e  marks  ure  oinitleil.  It 
Ic  pure-  new  founts  of  types  (two  of  which  ha\c  ln-i-ll  cut 
ill  l.crnninv.  lint  tin'  tlerinan  types  will  not  "work"  with 
the  Kngli.-h  l  ;  ami  notw  itlistanding  the  niiiubcr  of  it.-  s\m- 
I,, I-  mort  tlian  1'  HI  .  it  is  defective  for  well-known  lan- 
guages, both  in  character-  fur  elementary  sound-  ami  in 
uting  glides.  I'rof.  Brneckc's  .V.  m 

M.I/,:::/,      :/:,'     J  , /I  ,  :  1,,   t  ,'*,• /!<•  II       7V"  II  « t  f  ,' /  :  I  ,' '  •  I 1       (I  Si!:!)       i  II  I  r  I  1 1  I  1 1  C  Cs 

entirely  now  letters,  based  first  upon  the  position"  of  the 

h-orgaiis.  mid  secondly  on  the  ai npanying  effects 

of  flntiis,  voice,  and  glottal  action.  It  is  very  philosophical 
for  tin-  cnii-onant-.  Ipat  sadly  ilcticieiit  for  the  vowels,  and 
i-lher  failing  in  glides.  ,Mr.  Melville  Boll's  IV. //,'.- 
Spi  -I,  lias  :i  similar  iia-i-.  but  its  characters  are  formed 
mi  the  totally  different  principle  of  picturing  the  positions 
lit  the  speech-organs.  It  embraces  a  philosophic  consid- 
ci.-ti  .11  MI*  vouds  as  well  as  of  consonants,  and  although 
ib  licient  in  glottids,  glides,  and  some  uther  symbols,  it  is 
by  far  the  best  and  most  practical  attempt  yet  made.  For 

Illr    purpose-    lit'  til  \      1:'">'(>/     l-'ll:ll'»k     /','::l,/:il,'i:,li::H     (186 

in  progress)  I  introduced  a  system  called  "  Paheotype." 
-c  it  can  be  readily  printed  with  ordinary  or  "old 
types.1'  In  this  no  attempt  at  systematic  forms  of  letters 
has  1,,'cii  made,  because  our  phonetic  knowledge  does  not 
appcarto  he  advanced  enough  for  that  purpose,  but  unam- 
biguous representatives  aro  furnished  for  a  far  greater 
number  of  speech-sounds  than  have  been  considered  by 
any  nt  her  writer,  including  the  388  elements  of  Prince  L.  L, 
Bonaparte's  alphabet  (whose  symbols,  formed  on  a  Latin 
and  1 1  reek  ba.-is  with  diacritical  marks,  are  as  yet  unpub- 
li-hed  ;  see  my  A'-ir/y  En:;lf»k  I'nniiuiriittioll,  pp.  1298  and 
.  and  all  the  classes  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
analysis  have  been  more  or  less  considered.  The  avow- 
edly temporary  signs  of  palieotyjio  allow  of  a  discussion 
of  the  analysis,  synthesis,  and  classification  of  speech- 
simnds,  and  of  practical  applications  for  phonological  and 
phi!.. logical  purposes  (of  which  my  l-'irlif  h'tiy/tHli  /'njiitnt- 

iii-nii-  numerous  examples),  whence,  perhaps,  in 

time  may  result  some  basis  of  agreement  as  to  the  proper 
form  of  i-ymbols  for  universal  phonetics.» 

In  the  menu  time,  the  question  of  particular  phonetics, 
or  of  writing  the  sounds  of  a  particular  language  with 
sufficient  accuracy  for  native  use,  is  comparatively  easy. 
It  wilt  be  necessary  in  what  follows  to  confine  attention  to 
the  Knglish  language,  for  which,  us  wo  have  seen,  some 
orthographical  amendment  is  urgently  required.  We  have 
to  remember  that  no  two  speakers  pronounce  precisely 
alike;  that  words  are  so  diversely  pronounced  by  even 
educated  speakers  in  different  parts  of  England  and 
Aiiuiicii  that  keywords  alone  do  not  sufficiently  convey 
sounds:  nnil  that,  especially  in  vowels,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  only  classes,  and  not  individuals,  can  be  rep- 
resented. Also,  the  question  of  what  forms  an  element  is 
so  difficult  and  delicate  that  we  must  trench  upon  the  old 
solution  of  the  syllabary  by  using  combinations  or  groups 
a-  our  real  elements.  Thus,  we  may  write  ••  and  ••••  as 
well-known  separable  sounds,  and  perhaps  g,  but  certainly 
n»t  '.  which  has  no  sound  at  all.  We  must  acknowledge 
that  tee,  too  are  syllabarian  groups,  ending  with  ee,  uo, 
which  are,  however,  preceded  by  much  more  than  the  mere 
hi--  «  or  mute  I — namely,  by  the  "glides"  from  «,  t  to 
those  vowels.  In  the  case  of  too  there  is  solely  a  mixed 
glide.  In  the  case  of  see  there  is  a  hiss,  a  glottal  glide,  and 
a  mixed  glide.  In  (  we  have  a  philosophical  element;  not  so 
in  ''.  «.  or  :.  With  this  view,  in  islii,  in  conjunction  with 
.Mr.  I-aae  I'itmnn  of  Bath.  I  framed  an  alphabet  of  40 
letters  fur  Kng'.i-h.  of  which  23  were  old  and  17  new,  the 
latter  requiring  new  types,  which  were  cut  for  several 
founts.  This  I  have  now  abandoned,  and  since  1870  I 
have  advocated  an  alphabet  called  "  (.lossic,"  adapted  to 
every  fount  of  Unman  or  fancy  types.  The  immediate  ob- 
ji  i  1  had  in  view  was  to  create  a  system  of  writing  the 
pronunciation  of  all  the  English  dialects  by  one  alphabet, 
IKI-I-!  i»n  prevailing;  literary  usages,  for  which  purpose 
adopted  by  the  English  Dialect  Society. 
The  -ccondary  nhjc't  was  to  provide  a  new  orthography 
for  Knglish,  to  remove  the  present  inconveniences,  but  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  might  be  used  concurrently  with  the 
in  spelling  for  teaching  to  read  in  schools,  and  that 
by  ii-  legibility  to  nil  prc-eiit  readers  it  might  obviate  the 
fatal  necessity  of  learning  to  spell  in  the  old  way.  The 

*  For  an  aecimnt  of  certain  phonetic  jn-culiarities  of  the 
North  American  Indians  see  Haldeman's  Analytic  Orlluxjraphy 
(,1'hihida.,  IM.ii'.-Ki.s. 


following  unexplained  key-wurds  will  suffice  to  indicate 
l  he  nature  of  the  solution  attempted  for"  literary  "  Kngligh 
only.  Alter  each  approximate  element  is  placed  a  word 
in  "  <Jlo.-sic,"  followed  by  the  same  in  "  nomic  "  or  usual 
spelling.  In  tbe-e  word-  the  accent -murk,  a  turned  ; 

used  to  indicate  b  ith  length  and  strength,  but  in  the 
inenl  example  tin-  i-  omilted.  a-    being   unno.  • 
to  n at  i\  es.  r  \ccpt  iii  un usual  w  iird--  and  ea-e-  of  ambiguity, 
though  indi-pcn-a hie  t"  :  <>!'  i  < mi  ,-e  due  additions 

ha\e  been  made  to  indicate  lureigu  and  dialertal  -minds, 
but  these  me  here  omitted,  as  unnecessary  for  the  mere 
purjio.-e  of  llln-tration  : 

Ary  to  h'nyligh   u-Vo**i'e. — (1)  Strong   long  vowels:    eet 
1,,,-t,  beet,  beat:   o/,  /,,ii't,  bait,  bate:   '/•(.  /.on-,  /.  «•• 
balm  ;   mi,  1,-,'rcf,  caul,  call  :   ,>,t,  /.-on'/,  coal  :   ,,<,.  /.••:!,-' . 
(2)  Strong  short  .-topped  M.wels:   /,  nit.  nif.  knit  ;  ..  ,<•<•, 
net  ;  11,  mic,  gnat  :  o.  ,,„/•,  not.  knot ;  w,  m.r.  mil  :  uo, 
l'"»t.     (",)  Weak  short  open  vowel-  i  di-tingui-hcd  by  hav- 
ing no  accent-mark  or  consonant  to  glide  U>):  ,• .  t,  ,,,t •/.-. . , 
trochee j  i,  iriri,  witty;  ,<i.  ,;irl/mi,  railw:i\  ;  ,i,i,  ."fftiH-i, 
august,  a<lj.   (au'tju*!,  sub.-t.i:    ,,:>,  i, •;„•>!:,',.  \\in'lov\ 
iirj/ntiin*.  influence.     (I)   Diphthongs    i  each  rcpi  i -cnling 
a  largo  genus) :  any,  aye;  ri,  heii,  height,  bight  :  ,,i.  /"it, 
foil;  n,i.  f',1,1,  fiinl,  fowl:  ex,  ftvd,  feud,     (o)  tilottid  :  h, 
liiii-,   hay.     (I!)   Consonants:  y,   yiu'-,  ye,  .   hew, 

hue;  »-.  irni-,  way.  weigh;  ir'li.  irlnii'.  whey:  /,.  /(..-,  pea; 
I,,  I,,,',  bee:  I,  foil",  too,  tow;  (/,  I/UK',  line,  dough;  <•!,, 
i-li'  ''I.  chest  ;  _/,  jeft,  jest  ;  /.',  /.v.  •],.  keep  ;  ;/,  yn'-y,,  gape  ; 
/,  fei !  tie!  ;  r.  n-i'.  vie  ;  th,  lliiif,  thin:  thmj 

»,««•/,  seal;  t,  tee'l,  zeal:  «A,  m,th',  mesh;  th,  mezk'er, 
measure.  (7)  Consonantiil  Lund  nasals;  I,  lui-,  lay;  m, 
jiioi'.  may;  n,  »'//'.  nay.  neigh;  jiy,  H,I,,I'I  r,  singer;  iiyy, 
linif'j,-,-,  linger.  (8)  Vocal  L  and  nasals  :  /.  lit'l,  lilti 
rillriii.  rhythm:  n.  on'ym,  open.  (9)  Trilled  1!  l  distin- 
guished by  being  always  before  or  between  vowels  only  ; 
frequently  untrilled,  hut  not  vocal,  in  the  U.  S. ;  never 
untrilled  in  Knghmd.  except  when  speakers  have  an  or- 
ganic effect ;  written  r'  with  a  following  apostrophe,  in  first 
reading-books) :  r«r,  ray  ;  mer'i,  merry  :  »i'(i-'i".  marry  ; 
hufl.  hurry  :  nknr-eace,  occurrence.  (9)  Vocal  1<  (distin- 
guished by  being  never  used  before  or  between  vowels ;  a 
lucre  vowel  in  England,  which,  however,  may  be  followed, 
not  replaced,  by  a  trilled  U,  and  must  be  so  followed  if 
final  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  always  re- 
placed by  a  trilled  R,  preceded  by  a  vowel  in  Scotland )  : 
Strong:  er  or  ur,  herb,  liur'b,  herb:  »i«",  mm",  myrrh; 
ivx-r,  knr',  cur;  oker',  okiir',  occur;  weak  :  er  or  icr,  (fo/'fTj 
tl'tl'nr,  dollar,  dolour,  dolor;  prop'er,  prop'nr,  proper; 
celik'ser,  eelik'tiir,  elixir;  tui'ler,  ttii'lttr,  tailor;  on'er, 
on-ur,  honour,  honor;  mariner,  mur-mnr,  murmur; pteik'er, 
]il'-z/rnr,  pleasure;  strong:  ter,  peer,  pier;  air,  p'ti'r, 
pair,  pare,  )>car;  anr  (the  vocal  r,  generally  omitted  in 
London),  pturr,  par ;  uur  (the  vocal  r,  generally  omitted 
in  London),  murrtli,  north;  oa'r  (frequently  me  in  Lon- 
don), poa'r,  pore,  pour;  oo-r,  poo'r,  poor ;  eir,  ire;  mir, 
our;  eur,  your,  ure,  your.  (10)  Vocal  R,  followed  by  trilled 
R  (distinguishing  by  the  occurrence  of  rr  between  vowels), 
err,  oker'riny,  occurring;  ecrr,  pce'rriny,  peering;  ttirr, 
pni'rriny,  pairing,  paring;  aarr,  mmfrring  (usually 
inaa'riny  in  London);  oarr,  poa'rrliiy  (often  paicring  in 
London),  pouring,  poring  ;  oorr,  poo'rrer,  poorer ;  eirr, 
/,  i'n-i,  fiery  {distinct  fromfei'uri,  also  used) ;  oitrr,  Jlou'- 
rri,  floury,  flowery  (distinct  from  floicitri,  also  used  for 
flowery);  eurr,  keu'rring,  curing  (the  vooal  R  in  ecrr,  </i'rr, 
oar,  oorr,  err,  oitrr,  eurr  is  often  omitted  in  the  U.  8. 
and  in  Scotland,  where  pee'riny,pni-riny,  poa-riiiy,  poo'rer, 
fei'ri,  Jtou'ri,  keuTiny  may  be  heard,  but  this  ie  never  the 
case  in  England).  (11)  Weak  indistinct  A,  E,  or  U  :  n, 
eidee-a,  idea  (or  M,  eidefu) ;  el,  erilel,  idol  (or  til,  ei'dul, 
distinct  from  ei'tll,  idle) ;  em,  bttoz'ein,  bosom  (or  MM,  buoz'- 
«m) ;  en,  trn-rui.  tenant  (or  M,  ten-mil;  ten-ant  with  distinct 
weak  a  is  unusual). 

Ejcaamplz  or  L'nuksented  fnyylith  Gloirik-Objekti, — Too 
fiisilitait  lerning  too  reed.  Too  maik  Icrning  too  spel  un- 
neseseri.  Too  asimilait  reeding  and  rciting  too  heerring 
and  speeking.  Too  maik  dhi  ri-ee\  d  jiroanunsiaishen  ov 
litururi  Ingglish  aksesibl  too  aul  reederz,  proavinshel  and 
foren.  Meetiz. — Leev  dhi  oald  speling  untucht.  Introdeus 
along  seid  ov  dhi  oald  speling  a  ncu  aurthografi,  kunsist- 
ing  enteirli  ov  dhi  oald  letters,  and  mainli  ov  dhi  oald 
kombinaishenz,  e*ird  invairriabli  in  aulrcdi  familyor  senscz. 
Kiiiploi  dhi  neu  speling  in  skoolz  too  leech  klcer  aartikeu- 
laisiien  and  distingkt  reeding  in  boath  aurthografiz.  Alou 
eni  reiter  too  reit  in  dhi  neu  speling  oanli  on  aul  okaizhonz 
widhout  loozing  kaast,  proaveided  hec  cuzez  a  riseevd  proa- 
niiii-iai-hen.  Dhat  is,  atnnlej  dhi  nrn  s/ieliny  kuakur- 
eiitli  widh  dhi  oatd.  Advmintejez, — Redi  akwizishen  ov 
pour  too  reed  and  reit  in  dhi  neu  speling,  widh  graitly  im- 
proovd  jiroanunsiaishen.  IHii  |>our  too  reed  in  dhi  prez- 
cnt  speling  widhout  spcshcl  instrukshen,  and  widh  dhi 
I  saim  cez  dhat  reederz  ov  dhat  speling  kan  purooz  oulder 
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aurthografiz,  soa  dhat  aul  prczent  lituruteur  wuod  bikum 
cevn  moar  aksesibl  dhan  ever,  and  hens  dhair  wuod  bee 
noa  need  faur  prezent  reederz  too  nkwcir  a  maasturi  oaver 
dhi  ncu  spcling  in  aurdcr  too  maik  dhemsclvz  inteligibl 
too  dhoaz  hoc  euz  it  aloan.  Noa  ferdhcr  okaizhen  too  Icrn 
dhi  prczent  speling  faur  reiting  perpusez  dhan  prezent 
reiterz  have  too  lern  dhi  speling  ov  Chauser  and  Wiklif. 
Dhi  ridukshen  ov  dhi  eksajeraited  estimot  in  which  dhi 
pour  too  reed  and  reit  iz  nou  held  too  its  troo  level,  kun- 
siderd  az  mccrli  dhi  abiliti  too  handl  toolz.  Dhi  salving 
ov  waist  ov  mentel  pour  in  dhi  prezent  sloa  and  free- 
kwentli  imperfekt  akwizishen  ov  dhis  pour,  and  konsi- 
kwentli  dhi  gain  ov  tcim  faur  dhi  advaansmcnt  ov  intel- 
ckteuel  edcukaishcn  proper.  Dijikcltiz. — Dhi  jenurel  ig- 
nurens  ov  dhi  naiteur  ov  speech-soundz.  Dhi  diffurcns  in 
dhi  habits  and  fansiz  ov  speekerz.  Dhi  wont  ov  eni  rash- 
enel  popeuler  kunsepshcn  ov  etiraoloaji.  Dhi  egzistens 
ov  a  kunfcuzd,  unfoanetik,  paartli  historikel,  inainli  tei- 
poagrafikel,  enteirli  unfiloasofikel  aurthografi  in  which 
vaast  stoarz  ov  nolej  hav  been  ernbaarad,  and  which  iz  soa 
dirikelt  too  akweir  dhat  dhi  meer  pour  too  euz  it  iz  es- 
teemd  in  itself  a  inaark  ov  cdeukaishen. 

ALEXANDER  J.  ELLIS. 

Phonog'raphy  [Gr.  <j>u»nj,  "sound,"  and  ypicj>eiv,  to 
"write"],  or  Phonetic  Shorthand,  any  system  of 
brief  writing  which  expresses  more  or  less  fully  and  ac- 
curately the  vocal  elements  of  speech.  The  name  "pho- 
nography" was  first  applied  to  a  system  of  shorthand 
writing  by  Isaac  Pitman  in  the  second  edition  of  his  sys- 
tem, published  in  London  in  1840,  but  had  been  nppliri! 
as  early  as  1701  to  a  little  work  on  phonetic  spelling  by  J. 
Jones,  M.  D.,  London.  The  appearance  of  Pitman's  sys- 
tem (first  ed.,  London,  1837)  marked  an  era  in  the  history 
of  shorthand  writing.  By  the  introduction  of  new  steno- 
graphic material,  a  more  accurate  analysis  of  the  vocal 
elements  of  the  English  tongue,  and  a  more  systematic 
presentation  of  the  shorthand  art,  Pitman  did  very  much 
to  bring  the  possibility  of  verbatim  reporting  within  the 
reach  of  persons  of  ordinary  adaptability  for  the  practice 
of  the  art.  In  the  rapidly-succeeding  editions  of  his  work 
he  introduced  many  ingenious  improvements,  so  that  his 
system  soon  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the  awkwardness 
and  arbitrariness  of  the  systems  of  his  predecessors.  But 
if  the  succession  of  new  editions  was  attended  by  the  in- 
troduction of  new  and  valuable  stenographic  material  and 
further  systematization,  it  also  had  the  disadvantage,  by 
reason  of  the  uncertainty  arising  from  frequent  change", 
of  disheartening  beginners  and  of  delaying  still  further 
the  introduction  of  phonographic  correspondence.  Pit- 
man's has  been  the  basis  of  every  subsequent  system  which 
has  received  any  considerable  degree  of  public  support; 
but  it  has  not  been  taught  to  any  extent  in  this  country 
since  the  introduction  of  Graham's  and  Munson's  systems. 
Graham's  system,  which  is  now  written  by  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  shorthand  writers  in  the  U.  S.,  embraces  many 
improvements  upon  Pitman's  system.  Its  chief  charac- 
teristics are  simplicity,  ingenuity,  and  analogic  harmony 
throughout,  and  a  comprehensive  and  elastic  nomencla- 
ture— an  entirely  new  feature.  Its  literature  embraces 
about  thirty  volumes,  including  a  phonographic  diction- 
ary, the  first  work  of  the  kind  ever  attempted.  We  shall 
use,  in  illustrating  this  article,  Pitman's  system  as  modi- 
fied by  Graham. 

The  Phonographic  Alphabet. — The  material  of  the  pho- 
nographic alphabet  consists  of  the  simplest  geometrical 
characters  variously  modified  and  combined.  Shorthand 
authors  early  found  it  necessary  to  analyze  the  vocal  ele- 
ments of  the  language  and  provide  a  more  extended  alpha- 
bet. Without  going  into  distinctions  too  nice  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  distinct  signs  are 
provided  for  forty  elements  in  the  "working  alphabet," 
The  consonants,  with  their  appropriate  signs  and  names, 
are  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  vowels  are  represented  by 
means  of  dots  and  dashes,  and  the  diphthongs  by  a  com- 
bination of  two  dashes.  They  are  written  by  the  side  of 
a  consonant  stroke,  and  the  vowel-scale  is  made  extensive 


by  giving  a  different  vowel-significance  to  the  dot  or  dash 
according  as  it  is  written  opposite  the  beginning,  middle, 
or  end  of  the  stroke.  The  vowels  are  read  before  or  after 
an  adjacent  consonant,  according  as  they  are  written 
before  or  after  perpendicular  or  inclined,  or  above  or  below 
horizontal  strokes.  (See  Fig.  2.)  They  are  named  by  their 
sound.  In  rapid  writing  they  are  not  inserted  except  to 
indicate  words  of  unusual  occurrence  or  to  vocalize  proper 
names.  Indeed,  the  consonant  outlines  of  words  are  found 
to  be  so  legible  and  suggestive  that  the  vowels  are  usually 
left  out  even  in  phonographic  correspondence. 

FIG.  I.— The  Consonant  Signs. 
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Additional  Consonant  Stgius. 
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FIG.  2.—  The  Vowel  Scale. 
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fortifications  of  the  Consonant  Strokes. — The  primary 
sonant  strokes  are  variously  modified  to  indiu:ite  the 
addition  of  other  consonants;  thus,  a  small  initial  hook 
indicates  the  addition  of  I  or  r,  according  to  the  side  on 
which  it  is  written.  A  large  initial  hook  indicates  the 
addition  Ir  (as  in  ler,  lor,  lar)  or  rl  (as  in  rrl,  m/.  etc.), 
according  to  the  side  on  which  it  is  written.  A  small  final 
hook  indicates  the  addition  of  the  sound  of/,  0,  or  n  ;  and 
a  large  final  hook  the  addition  of  shn  (tion.  sion,  cion,  i-inn, 
etc.)  or  tire,  according  to  the  side  on  which  it  is  written. 
The  I'M  circle  when  written  at  the  beginning  of  a  stroke 
(hooked  or  not)  implies  that  the  stroke  is  preceded  by  «  ; 
when  written  at  the  end  of  a  stroke  (hooked  or  noti.  that 
the  stroke  is  followed  by  s.  The  ten  circle  occurring  in- 
itially or  finally  implies  the  precedence  or  succedence  of 
cfs,  ces,  sis,  ses,  sun,  sns,  etc.  The  steh  loop  initially  or 
finally  indicates  ft.  The  tier  loop  indicates  str  (as  in  tier, 
slur,  etc.),  but  is  not  written  initially.  These  circles  and 
loops  when  written  finally,  on  the  side  of  the  ti  hook  (by 


Initial  hooks. 


Flo.  S.—T/ie  Consonant  Strokes  variously  Modified. 
Final  hooks. 


Lengthening. 


Widening. 


\    \   \ 


p-1. 


P-lr. 


p-rl. 


p.f-v. 


\3 

p-shn. 


p-tlve. 


The  155  circle,  ses  circle,  steh  and  sler  loops,  initially  and  finally : 
p.         s-p.        B-pl.         B-pr.       BB-P.          ea-pr.         p-s.       pf-a.      p-i 

making  the  hook  into  a  circle  or  loop),  signify  the  ad- 
dition to  the  stroke,  of  »(-»,  it -ses,  cis,  etc.,  n-nt  or  n-fttr. 
The  sound  of  *  may  be  added  to  a  stroke  modified  by  an 
/hook  by  writing  the  isa  circle  within  the  hook.  »$'  may 
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pu-ss.        p-st.         p-str.      p-nst.    p-nstr. 


be  made  to  precede  a  stroke  modified  by  an  /  or  r  hook 
by  writing  the  iss  circle  within  the  /  hook,  or  by  making 
the  r  hook  into  a  circle.  By  hairing  a  stroke  (writing  it 
half  length)  «  or  d  is  added,  according  as  the  stroke  is 
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light  or  heavy:  l>y /.  n-/>A<  imi</  (writing  it  double  length)      by  an  abbre\  inted  termination,  an  *<•  for  "  soever  "  in  »•//.»- 
"M-,  nr  7V  i  •  "nlin^  as  the  stroke  i>  I  ..•!<-.    !ly  "  nearness  "  ( writing  two  wopl* 

A  i>  :id'Ied.      •  .-.  -     i 


nr  lie:ivy  ;   liy  I'-M/.  -ni'iii/,  /'  or 

Ks/ii'/ini  li  fur  iiii-i-iimin;/   Sjirril.  —  Various   other  cxpe 
dieiits  are   made   n-o  "t.  a-  an  initial  Jot  or  tick  or  Hindi 
prolix.  II  •••".  contra, 

;  a  final  'lot  or  tirk  '  light  or  heavy  i.  or 
' 


cirri,  .  to  imply 
«<•//'..•',  n,  or  «.  //' 

to  indicate  111''  imperfect  participle  "I'  verbs,  nil  ad 
\'-il.ial  or  other  allix.  a-  //i;/,  iii;/i.  imj  -'I",  it.  'i".  or  ///  : 
«•//,  «  •  .  /uliHui,  etc.  Other  affixes  arc  indicated 


••^otlKT)  tin-  umisMun  "f  tin-  I'lMiiLci-iin^  preposition 
"  of,"  or  of  tin-  ]rru|Hi.-iiiiiniil  |iliru>»'-  "  ••!  llic,"  "  of  a,"  is 
ini|>licil.  An  outline  written  jn<t  toueliin^  th«  undi'r  ^i«lo 
of  tin-  line  '•('  writing  ini|iUc'H  the  jirecflcneo  of  "to,"  or 

"  tUM."        i  ,-,-r    l'i_'.     |.  , 

Tun  othi-r  fxju-iliriit-  fur  increasing  ."peetl  rein;iin  (M   IM- 
,,,,[,,.,,,  j — |,hr:i-i-  writing    ami     word -si  ^ns.       liy     ]>li 
writing  i;-    meant  the  junction  of  several   words  without 
Kio.  4. 
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Word- Signs. 
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y,     oooiply.  bent,    fncumlwnt.         when,      whensoever.        I  un     inro,     air,      I  am  <ure,  ilr.        by.      be.    to  b«.      poutbillty.   In  thulr  own. 
Flo.  5.— TV  Corresponding  Style.  The-  Ktporting  Style. 


The       harmony       of  Iho 


Dear  sir:    Your    recelT*d; 
favor 


eon-  noted, 
tenu 


till-  r 

Hit  10 11 


lifting  the  pen.  The  junction  of  words  docs  not  dimin- 
ish, hut  rather  increases,  the  legibility  of  the  writing 
u  here  tlie  words  are  grammatically  closely  related,  as-  in  the 
phra-e  ••  I  am  certain."  By  the  term  word-sign  in  meant 
a  primary  character,  simple  or  moiliflcil,  which  is  memor- 
ized as  an  arbitrary  and  abbreviated  expression  of  a  cer- 
tain wonl  or  words.  The  principle  of  word-signs  is  car- 
ried to  a  great  extent,  and  like  phrase-writing  is  one  of 
the  reporter's  most  important  auxiliaries  for  men 
the  speed  of  his  writing ;  but  word-signs  being  in  a  large 
degree  urliitrary,  give  the  phonographer  more  difficulty  in 
reading  his  notes  when  they  are  "  cold  "  and  his  mind  is  re- 
la  \cd  than  the  full  or  partial  expression  of  words  which  are 
deciphered  by  reference  to  principle.  (Sec  Fig.  3.) 
The  average  rate  of  public  speaking  is  about  120  words 
per  minute.  To  acquire  this  speed  the  phonographic 
student  needs  to  devote  to  the  art  about  one  year  of  prac- 
tice of  two  or  three  hours  daily.  The  impassioned  utter- 
of  public  orators  sometimes  reach  as  high  as  250 
words  per  minute  ;  here  none  but  the  most  expert  can  fol- 
low. lndee.1,  the  requirements  of  the  art  in  the  present 
stage  of  its  development  are  such  that  none  but  those  pe- 
ly  adapted  for  the  work  can  ever  hope  to  attain, 
even  after  years  of  practice,  the  high  rate  of  speed  just 
meinioncd. 

Phonography  as  presented  in  the  best  systems  is  sci- 
entific in  its  arrangement,  and  but  the  average  intelli- 
gence, together  with  persistence,  is  required  for  its  mastery 
in  theory  and  practice.  Though  the  possibility  of  ver- 
hatim  reporting  is  still  beyond  the  popular  reach,  it  can- 
not bo  doubted  (especially  seeing  the  great  advancement 
which  has  been  made  during  the  past  twenty  years)  that 
writers  of  fair  adaptability  for  the  work  will  yet  be  able, 
after  due  training,  to  follow  and  record  in  permanently 
legible  characters  the  mo-t  rapid  utterances  of  public 
speakers.  Fig.  j  illustrates  the  corresponding  and  report- 
ing styles  of  phonography.  (Sec  also  STKNIHIRAI-IIY.) 

Jons  FRANCIS  Jli 

Phor'idae  [<5r.  *op<k,  "carrying"],  a  family  of  gas- 
teropod  molluskfi  of  the  order  Pecttmhninchiata,  distin- 
guisned  by  the  attachment  to  the  shells  of  foreign  sub- 
Itancet,  -udi  as  stones,  shells,  etc.,  whence  the  name.  The 

al  sac  is  contained  in  a  comparatively  depi 
spiral  shell:  the  mantle  margin  is  simple  in  front;  the 
head  has  a  rostrum  elongated  and  tapering  forward;  ten- 
tacles -nhnlato,  sessile  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  tentacles:  the  lingual  rihli:.ii  i<  provided  with  seven 
loiiL-inidinal  rows  of  teeth:  the  central  or  rachidian  has 
a  nanon  lia-e.  i~  dilated  upward,  and  its  margin  has  a 
median  and  several  literal  rounded  teeth:  the  inner 
lateral  is  transvcr.-dy  suit- rhomboid,  the  outer  lateral 
more  or  less  elongated  and  claw-shaped  :  the  foot  is  small, 
subeylindrical,  and  adapted  for  jumping  rather  than  walk- 
ing, and  differentiated  into  an  anterior  expanded  and  a 
posterior  tapering  portion  :  the  shell  is  trochiform,  not 
pearly,  and  generally  loaded  with  foreign  substances  at- 
tached at  or  near  the  angulatcd  margin  ;  the  operoulum 
is  largo,  subannular,  with  the  nucleus  lateral  and  horny  in 
texture.  The  family  is  composed  of  singular  shells,  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  peculiar  habit  expre-sed  by 
the  name.  They  progress  by  scrambling  along,  and.  ac- 
cording to  Adams,  "often  extending  nud  fixing  the  front 
dilated  portion  of  the  foot,  draw  the  hind  lobe  up  to  it, 
and  then  make  another  step,  throwing  f  o-ward  the  shell 
at  every  movement;  they  cannot  glide  like  must  other 
molliisks,  but  the  form  of  their  foot  is  admirahly  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  floor  on  which  they  live,  which  is  usu- 
ally composed  of  the  debris  of  dead  shells."  The  family 
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is  generally  divided  into  two  genera:  ( 1 )  Plium*  or  AV«- 
<if:li",-ii,  and  (2)  Oniinfiin  :  tho  species  are  ehictlv  inhabit- 
ants of  tho  Chinese  and  East  Indian  seas,  but  one  species 
is  found  in  tho  West  Indies.  'MM.. 

Phor'mion,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  b.  of 
tinguished  family  belonging  to  tho  demo  I'a  ania  :  v, 
in  440  B.  c.  with  reinforcements  to  the  Athenian  troops 
blockading  Samoa,  and  in  432  he  commanded  the  troops 
which  were  sent  to  reinforce  Callias,  besieging  1'otidir.i. 
Here,  after  completing  tho  circumvallation  of  the  (in.  he 
led  the  rest  of  his  troops  against  tho  Chnleidians.  in  which 
undertaking  he  was  joined  by  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
His  first  independent  command  he  received  in  4'M,  when 
he  led  the  Acarnanians  against  tho  Ambrnciots,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  sent  with  twenty  ships  to  Naupactu-.  to 
prevent  the  Corinthian  vessels  from  sailing  out  of  the  gulf, 
and  to  stop  all  vessels  bound  for  Corinth.  A  Peloponne- 
sian  fleet  was  sent  out  to  help  the  Corinthians,  but,  although 
much  inferior  in  number,  Phormion  utterly  defeated  tho 
enemy  in  two  engagements,  of  which  Thucydides  gi , 
detailed  description.  Once  more  he  commanded  the  Acar- 
nanians with  success,  and  in  after-times  they  held  his  name 
in  such  respect  that  on  a  later  occasion  they  asked  to  get 
his  son,  Asopius,  as  their  general.  His  tomb,  with  a 
splendid  monument,  was  on  the  road  leading  to  tho  '. 
my,  near  those  of  Pericles  and  Chabrias. 

Phos'gene  Gas  [Gr.  <lw,  "  light."  and  ymanr,  to  "en- 
gender"], (syn.  Chlororycarbnitic  Aciil,  Chloride  of  Car- 
ttiitiyle  ;  Ger.  t'hlitr-Kohli  n>isi/<l).  Formula,  CO. Cl2.  Equal 
volumes  of  chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  gases,  mixed  and 
exposed  to  sunshine,  unite  without  explosion,  the  greenish 
color  of  the  chlorine  disapppearing,  and  the  volume  of  the 
product  (if  the  atmospheric  pressure  has  access  to  it)  be- 
coming exactly  one-half  that  of  the  mixture.  Another 
mode  of  preparation,  more  convenient  than  the  former,  is  to 
pass  carbonic  oxide  gas  through  liquid  pentachlorido  of 
antimony.  Phosgene  is  a  colorless  gas,  of  an  odor  more 
suffocating  and  unpleasant  than  chlorine  gas  itself,  drawing 
tears  from  the  eyes.  It  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  though 
contact  with  water  decomposes  it.  It  has  acid  characters 
and  reddens  litmus.  Water  converts  it  into  a  mixture  of 
muriatic  and  carbonic  acid  gases.  It  has  as  yet  received 
no  practical  application.  II.  Wfnrz. 

I'lios'phates,  compounds,  with  basic  bodies,  of  the 
PHOSPHORIC  AXIIVHRIIIK,  PjOs  (which  see).  Of  all  classes 
of  the  oxygen-salts  as  yet  studied  by  chemists,  this  class 
presents  the  greatest  difficulties  and  complexities.  This 
is  duo  to  the  circumstance,  explained  under  the  head  of 
PHOSPHORIC  Arms  (which  see),  of  the  existence  of  a  num- 
ber of  hydrates  of  phosphoric  pentoxido,  which  contain 
the  latter  in  such  molecular  forms  as  to  possess  diffcn  nt 
basicities,  corresponding  to  the  water  in  each  hydrate. 
Moreover,  even  among  the  ordinary  or  orthophosphatcs — 
which  comprise  nearly  all  of  any  practical  importance,  and 
all  for  reference  to  which  we  can  spare  space — complc.xitv, 
or  at  least  great  multiplicity,  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
tho  three  molecules  of  base  are  intcn-liitn^inf'fe ;  that  is, 
in  normal  or  neutral  orthophosphates  there  may  bo  three 
of  one  base,  or  two  of  one  and  one  of  another,  or  one  each 
of  three  different  bases.  Besides  this,  there  are  two  ela 
of  acid  orthophosphates,  due  to  the  replacement  of  one  or 
two  of  the  three  basic  molecules  by  one  or  two  of  water. 
t>till  further,  there  are  compounds  which  are  rated  as 
mil-  orthophosphates,  of  which  some  natural  min- 
erals furnish  examples.  Of  tho  orthophosphates,  the  fol- 
lowing possess  importance: 

Ordinary  l'h<,>,,kate  of  Soda  (II,0.2Na2O.Pj05).24H,0; 
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Twenty-four  Hydrate  of  Monohydric  disodic  orthophosphate. 
— This  is  the  common  commercial  salt.  It  in  an  ingre- 
dient of  blood  and  found  in  urine.  It  is  prepared  com- 
mercially by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  to 
the  crude  phosphoric  acid  obtained  from  bones  (see  PHOS- 
PHORIC ACIDS),  and  crystallizing.  It  forms  fine  large  trans- 
parent prisms,  oblique  rhombic  in  form.  The  density-de- 
terminations indicate  several  allotropic  modifications,  Zim- 
mermann  giving  1.514,  Schiff,  Ftolba,  and  Playfair  ami 
Joule  all  about  1.525,  while  Buignet  gives  1.55,  and  Knpp 
as  high  as  1.586.  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  undergoes 
r;i]iid  efflorescence,  losing  probably  HI  of  its  24H20.  Its 
taste  is  saline  like  common  salt;  alkaline  to  test-paper; 
soluble  in  4  parts  of  eold  and  half  as  much  boiling  water. 
Much  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  laboratory. 

M/'-fft.ti/iii-  X«/'.  also  called  PlioHphortis  Salt  [H20. 
NftiO.(NH4)iO.PtOs].8HlO,  Octahydrntc  of  monvhi/ilrir  mon- 
iiHuitfr  tiitn/iinuiiou/c  iiftlmphoupjuttc. —  Found  abundantly 
in  putrid  urine,  and  as  stercorile  in  guano.  By  reason  of 
its  forming,  when  fused,  with  loss  of  all  its  water  and  am- 
monia, a  transparent  glass  of  pure  w<r/*V  nwtaphotphate,  it 
is  much  used  as  a  flux  in  the  laboratory,  particularly  in 
blowpipe-analysis.  Schiff  gives  for  it  the  density  1.554, 
but  for  stercorite  Dana's  Min?r<i[i>>/tf  gives  1.0151. 

Kinirlti-  is  another  mineral  phosphate  from  guano,  which 
seems  to  bo  monammonio  dfanagntrie  ortAop&ojrpAate,  iden- 
tical with  the  precipitate  formed  by  a  solution  of  micro- 
cosmic  salt  in  a  magnesio  solution,  the  form  in  which  mag- 
nesia is  determined  in  chemical  analysis. 

Tricalcic.  1'hosphnti — Hone-earth,  SCaO.PjOs. — This  com- 
pound is  the  most  important  of  the  phosphorus  compounds, 
and  the  source  of  all  the  rest.  Information  about  it  has 
already  been  given  under  the  heads  of  BONK,  CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION  or,  and  OSSKINE. 

SuparpKoaphali  of  Lime,  which  is  so  important  an  arti- 
ficial fertilizing  material,  is  prepared  by  treating  ground 
bones  with  a  somewhat  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  It  contains, 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime,  an  acid  calcic  orthophosphate, 
probably  CaO.aHjO.PzOs.  The  density  of  pure  tricalcio 
phosphate  appears  as  yet  to  be  unascertained.  Mineral 
phosphate  of  lime,  fpntite,  is  not  pure  tricalcic  phosphate, 
but  a  compound  of  three  molecules  thereof  with  one  mole- 
cule of  chloride  of  calcium. 

Phosphate  of  Alumina  occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral 
wavellite,  which  is  the  dodecahydratc  of  trialtiminic  iliortlio- 
phosphate  ;  1ur<jii<>in<\  another  mineral,  is  pentahydrate  of 
dlaluminic  orilio/ilmx/iliiiif,  stained  to  the  peculiar  green 
color  with  cupric  phosphate. 

Phosphates  of  Iron  occur  native.  The  mineral  rlriaiiitr 
is  trihydt-ate  oftrifcrrom  orthophosphate.  Magnificent  crys- 
tals are  found  in  the  greensand  formation  of  Xew  Jersey. 
Cacoxenile  is  a  hydrated  ilif<-rrir  or/hop>iosphate,a.n<{  there 
are  several  others.  The  orthophosphates  of  iron  and  alu- 
mina, with  phosphate  of  lime,  are  almost  universally  dif- 
fused, in  more  or  less  minute  proportion,  throughout  all 
rocks  and  soils. 

/'liox/ikitle  of  Lrrtil  occurs  native,  in  combination  with 
chloride  of  hnil.  in  the  beautiful  mineral  spwics  /.//rowor- 
pliitf,  three  molecules  of  tripltttttln'f  ortkophoaf&ote  to  one 
molecule  of  p/mnfn/-  </ii-hforide. 

The  phosphates  of  Htlrcr,  uranium,  and  some  others  have 
much  scientific  interest,  but  for  information  about  those  and 
others  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  textbooks  of 
chemistry. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  animal  framework  or  skele- 
ton is  built  mainly  of  tricalcic  phosphate,  phosphates  be- 
come almost  of  paramount  importance  as  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  food  of  man,  and  within  the  last  two  de- 
cades great,  and  doubtless  praiseworthy,  efforts  have  been 
made,  chiefly  under  the  inspiration  and  through  the  energy 
of  our  distinguished  American  chemist,  Horsford — to  whom 
the  original  idea  is  due — to  introduce  phosphates  as  ingre- 
dients of  human  food.  The  forms  selected  and  the  modes 
of  incorporation  with  the  food  are  such  as  to  favor  the 
assimilation  of  the  phosphates.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Phosphat'ic  Diath'esis,  a  name  given  by  some 
physicians  to  a  condition  of  the  general  system  in  which 
the  salts  of  phosphoric  acid  are  found  in  abnormal  abun- 
dance in  the  urine.  These  salts  occur  normally  in  the  pro- 
portion of  12J  parts  in  1000,  in  the  form  of  the  phosphates 
of  soda,  potassa,  magnesia,  and  lime:  but,  unless  they  are 
present  in  superabundance,  the  urine  is  capable  of  holding 
them  in  solution  when  acid.  However,  when  the  propor- 
tion is  abnormal,  although  held  in  solution  in  acid  urine 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  they  are  precipitated  when 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  the  boiling-point,  and  show 
themselves  throughout  the  liquid  either  as  granular  or 
crystallized  phosphate  of  lime  or  crystals  of  phosphate  of 
ammonia  and  magnesia.  We  may  even  find  them  in  per- 
fectly healthy  urine  .after  decomposition  has  sot  in.  As 
soon  as  the  excretion  becomes  alkaline  from  this  cause,  the 


granular  phosphate  of  lime,  being  only  soluble  in  acid 
fluids,  is  precipitated.  The  next  change  produced  by  de- 
composition is  by  the  action  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
on  the  phosphates  of  soda  and  magnesia,  giving  rise  to  the 
phosphates  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  and  of  soda  and 
ammonia.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  urea  of  the 
urine  is  altered  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder ;  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  formed,  which  unites  with  the  phosphate  of 
magnesia  and  gives  rise  to  the  triple  phosphate.  The 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  this  salt  is  very  often  accom- 
panied by  some  disease  in  the  urinary  passages,  most  com- 
monly inflammation  of  the  bladder.  Independently  of  this, 
we  generally  find  the  deposit  in  the  urine  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  general  debility;  also  in  those  who  have  over- 
worked themselves  or  have  been  depressed  by  over-anx- 
iety, insufficient  nourishment,  or  sexual  excesses.  In  them 
the  complexion  is  sallow  and  the  circulation  poor.  They 
generally  suffer  from  cold  hands  and  foot.  The  treatment 
for  this  condition  should  bo  strict  attention  to  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  patient,  which  will  generally  need  correction. 
A  generous  diet,  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  cold 
bathing,  and  tonics  will  do  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time. 
If  indicated,  opium  may  be  given  to  relieve  the  anxiety. 
EDWARD  J.  BEUMINGHAM.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKKR. 

Phosphines,  bases  corresponding  to  amines,  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  PIls  that  amines  do  to  Nils.  Triethyl 
phosphine  is  P(C2ll5)3.  (See  AMINES.) 

Phosphores'cence,  a  term  applied  to  a  very  wide 
range  of  chemical  or  physico-chemical  phenomena,  includ- 
ing all  those  in  which  lii/ht,  resulting  from  some  process 
within  the  body  that  emits  it,  is  unaccompanied  by  heat, 
or  at  least  by  an  amount  of  heat  perceptible  to  the  sense 
of  touch.  The  word  is  derived  from  phosphoriu,  but  the 
phosphorescence  of  phosphorus  itself  is  truly  slow  chem- 
ical combustion,  proceeding  only  in  the  presence  of  oxy- 
gen, accompanied  by  the  absorption  of  the  latter  and  the 
formation  of  definite  and  well-known  oxides,  the  heat  pro- 
duced also  being  readily  detected  by  delicate  thermoscopcs ; 
whereas  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  classed  under  this 
name  no  oxygen — or  at  least  no  aerial  oxygen — is  involved, 
many  occurring  in  vacito,  and  often  no  heat  can  be  detected. 
.Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  light 
evolved  is  of  a  different  nature  from  the  light  evolved  from 
ordinary  combustion,  being  screened  or  arrested,  for  ex- 
ample, by  media  which  arc  transparent  to  normal  light, 
Xo  more  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  more  obscure, 
kinds  of  phenomena  are  known  than  those  that  are  vaguely 
classed  under  this  name  phosphorescence.  These  phenomena 
are  exhibited  by  bodies  belonging  to  all  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature — mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal — and  by 
the  two  latter  in  both  life  and  death,  and  during  both 
growth  and  decay.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  so-called 
phosphorescences  appear  under  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances. The  discussion  of  the  subject  would  go  far  be- 
yond our  limits,  and  for  the  vast  mass  of  facts  belonging 
under  this  head  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Gmelin's 
lf,,iti//,,,ut  of  Chemistry,  chapter  on  "Light,"  in  vol.  i. 

HENRY  WL'RTZ. 

Phosphor'ic  Ac'ids.  Phosphoric  pentoxide  or  an- 
hydride combines  with  water  in  a  number  of  different  pro- 
!>ortions ;  and  there  is  this  peculiarity  about  several  of  these 
ivdrates,  that  when  the  water  in  them  is  displaced  by  a 
metallic  oxide  to  form  a  salt,  the  nature  of  the  salt  varies 
with  the  hydrate,  its  basicity  being  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  equivalents  of  water  in  the  latter.  No  other 
acidogenic  oxide  has  this  character  so  far  as  known.  The 
pentoxide  of  tn'troyrn,  which  stands  next  to  phosphorus  as 
a  member  of  the  triadie  series  of  elements,  forms  a  series 
of  hydrates,  but  these  all  form,  with  bases,  ordinary  moiio- 
baiic  nitrates,  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  and  as  for 
arsenic  pentoxide,  which  also  stands  next — on  the  other 
side  of  phosphorus — in  the  triadie  series  to  phosphoric 
pentoxide,  though  this  forms  definite  solid  hydrates  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  phosphoric  compound,  they 
all  dissolve  in  water  as  trihydric  arsenatc,  anil  all  form 
tribasic  salts  with  bases.  There  are  three  of  these  pecu- 
liar phosphoric  hydrates  that  have  been  well  investigated, 
though  others  are  believed  to  exist.  The  three  referred  to 
are — 

1.  Metaphosphoric  acid,  or  monohydric  phosphate,  H.,O.P.,0.,. 

2.  Pyrophosphoric  acid,  or  dihydric  phosphate,       3H9O.P9O5. 

3.  Orthophosphoric  acid,  or  trihydric  phosphate,    3H2O.P205. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  behavior  of  these  three  compounds 
with  bases,  that  they  contain  the  elementary  phosphorus 
molecules  in  different  allotropic  forms,  possessing,  there- 
fore, different  molecular  roluma ;  but  so  little  have  they 
been  looked  at  from  this  point  of  view  by  their  investiga- 
tors that  the  density  of  one  only  of  the  three,  the  common 
or  trihydrate,  has  been  determined,  the  densities  of  the 
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other  two,  and  therefore  their  molecular  volumes,  being  an 
yet  unknown.  (Sec  \'ni.i  MIS.  .M.o.i:ri  I.AB.) 

1.  Mri"/i>f"/i>i<iri<-  Arid,  HjO.PjOs. — This  compound  was 
discovered  by  Graham.     It  is  produced  by  heating  cither 
of  tin;  other  two  h\drates  to  roliu-s  or  by  combining  the 
anhydrous  pentoxido  with  water  in  the  cold.     It  is  a  tran- 
sparent glass,  which  dissolves  slowly  but  largely  in  cold 
u  I'IT.     It  coagulates  solutions  of  nl.lnum-n,  and  forms  with 
•  iVivr  and  Iniriiiiii  insoluble  precipitates.    Mnl:li,,l,ii^  .,/  «m- 
ni'ini'i  docs  not  react  with  it  as  with  the  ordinary  trihy- 
I  SIT  MOI.VIMIKM  M. )    Ki  en  lit  ordinary  temperatures 
sloivlv,  Init.  on  boiling   quickly,  it  passes  into  the  form  of 
tin-  or.linarv  or  orth»h\  .Irate.    Its  density  is  una-ccrtaiiied. 
'_'.   Pyrofkotpikorit  Arid,  L'lIiO.IW — Discovered  by  Dr. 
Clark  of  Abrrdcen.     It  is  formed  from  the  trihydrate  at 
J|J",  liut   M'll  i|uitc  pure.      Pyrophosphatc  of  lead,  dccom- 
1  in  admixture  \\ith  water  by  a  current  of  sulphuret- 
ted h vdrogen,  and  tin:  filtrate  boiled  down  till  the  temper- 
ature ri-es  to  'J  I ..'  <'..  yield-  pure  pyrop  ho  sp  boric  acid  as  a 
Ignited,  it  become-  met  a  phosphoric  acid; 
•1'iiled  with  water,  it  ]ni--e-  to  the  trihydrate.     lu  arid 
!..ns,  unlike  metaphoflphorie,  hut  like  orthophosphorio 

neid.   it   .lues   n..t   preeipitate    .tll,nin<->\,  l»lfi/t'i,  or  xili-i'f,   but 

iii  neutral  solutions  it  docs  throw  down  the  two  latter.  Its 
density  also  is  unknown. 

:'..  Ortkapkotpharii  (or  ()r<lin<t>-y  Ptatmkofie)  Ariti, 
;ill  .1 ».  IV ';,. — This  hydrate  doubtless  contains  the  phos- 
phoric* pentoxido  in  its  natural  molecular  form  or  vol- 
ume; that  is,  as  it  exists  in  natural  phosphates,  including 
In. nes.  vegetable  tissues,  and  mineral  phosphates.  It  must 
not  bo  suppose. I  that  this  is  the  same  volume  as  that  of  the 

HIM Line. I     pcnt..\i'le     I  ^ee     1 '  llosl'llolt  1C     AMI  VimMIK),     aS 

this  is  very  improlmblc.     Common  phosphoric  aeid  is  pre- 
parahlo  by  two  rhiet'  metti..<ls.     The  first  from  elementary 
phosphorus    by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  which  given  a 
chemically  pure  product,  suitable  for  laboratory  use:   1 
part  of  phosphorus  requires   !.">  parts   of  nitric   acid   of 
density    1.1.'.      .Much    effervescence   occurs.      The   second, 
from  bone  ash.  furnishes  it  only  in  approximate  purity. 
The  tricalcic  phosphate  is  first  decomposed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  by  a  tedious  process  of  repeated  evaporations, 
dilutions,  and  filtration*  all  but  a  trace  of  the  lime  is  re- 
mi^  ed.     The  magnesia  and  part  of  the  soda  will  also  sep- 
arate as  a  crystalline  double  phosphate  on  heating  the  eon- 
cent  rated  solution  for  some  time  to  31 5°  C.  Orthophosphorio  \ 
aeid  may  be  obtained  in  hard,  transparent  crystals,  prismatic  I 
in  form,  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol.    Density  of  these,  I 
accor.ling  to  Schiff,  1.88.     Its  solutions  do  not  coagulate  > 
aH'n/ni-n  nor  precipitate  im/eiifiV,  bnrit-,  or  ferric  solutions,  ' 
tm. ugh  nctttrnl  solutions  of  vrthnphonphntwi  do  precipitate 
the  three  latter.     The  fused  or  "  glacial  phosphoric  acid" 
»f  eommcree  is  generally  an  indefinite  mixture  of  the  di- 
hydrate  and  trihydrate,  but  on  boiling  a  solution  of  it  in 
»:II.T  for  some  time,  pure  trihydrate  results. 

>r  compounds  of  the  acids  of  phosphorus  see  Ptios- 
rini  i  HKSUV  WURTZ. 

I'hosphor'ic  Anhy'dride  (Phoiplioric  Pentaxide), 
PsOj.  This  substance  is  the  product  of  the  burning  of 
phosphorus  with  flame  in  the  air.  It  appears  as  a  white 
smoke.  To  procure  it  in  quantities  a  large  glass  flask  hav- 
ing three  tiibulures  is  provided,  with  a  straight  glass  tube 
<le-cending  to  about  its  centre  through  one  of  the  tubulures, 
open  at  both  ends,  and  having  a  small  cup  suspended  to 
its  lower  end  to  bold  the  burning  phosphorus,  which  may 
be  dropped  down  through  this  tube  into  the  cup  in  small 
fragments  as  it  burns  away,  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  being 
kept  eh.-e.l  \\ith  a  cork.  Through  the  other  twotubulures 
a  current  of  dry  air — dried  by  passage  through  chloride  of 
calcium — is  led  in  ami  out  constantly,  passing  into  a  bottle 
lies  of  buttles,  by  which  the  phosphoric  anhydride 
that  does  not  settle  in  the  largo  flask  will  be  caught.  The 
j.li»-phoric  pent..\ide  thus  ohtained  is  a  snow-white  amor- 
phous p.Aviicr,  which  sublimes  at  a  moderate  heat  below 
redness  Its  density,  according  to  lirisson,  is  2.387.  It 
is  highly  deliquescent,  and  when  added  to  water  combines 
with  it  with  great  heat  and  exp]..-i\c  violence.  If  the 
water  is  boiling,  or  allowed  to  become  so  from  the  hea.t 
'ped.  there  is  generated  by  this  combination  ordinary 
tribasir  pho-plioiie  acid  or  trihydric  phosphate;  if  the 
water  is  kept  cold,  the  hydrate  generated  is  the  mcta- 
phosphorio  acid  or  monohydrie  phosphate,  i  See  1'in.s- 
piioKir  Anns.)  HKXHY  Wriirz. 

Phosphor'oscope,  a  device  invented  by  E.  Becque- 

rel  for  showing  the  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence  in 
bodies  which  shine  but  for  a  very  minute  portion  of  time 
after  their  insulation.  By  roitabto  perforation*  in  a  disk 
revolving  over  a  box  in  which  is  tin  to  ho  exam- 

ined, sunlight  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  it  and  to  be  cut  off 
before  the  observer  can  see  it  through  another  aperture. 
By  giving  to  the  disk  a  sufficiently  rapid  rotation  observa- 
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lions  may  be  made  after  an  interval  of  less  than  ? J0th  of 
a  second  after  light  ha-  ceased  I.,  shine  upi.n  ihe  sub 
stance.  In  this  way  it  has  been  .li-c.,\  ere.l  that  many 
substances  are  phofphofMMOfl  '  ''•  • .  capable  of  emitting 
light  i  which  have  never  before  been  known  to  be  so.  ISut 
there  are  still  a  large  number  of  b  elie-  which  have  no  ap- 
preciable phosphorescence. 

rim-  |iliiini!i>  Anliy'dridu  nnd  Phos'phites. 
Phosphorus  trioxidc,  PjOj,  is  formed  when  phosphorus 

undergoes  il,,ir  combustion,  without  (lame,  at  tl rdinary 

temperature  in  perfectly  dry  air.     It  forms   volatile  white 
Hakes    having  an  alliaccou-   odor  and  highly  dcliquc- 
It  combines  with  water,  with  a  hissing  lioi-e.  to  form  — 

Pttomkanm  .In'./,  :;lljt>.iy>.,.~-This  <•  impound  is  ob- 
tainable also  by  several  .ilh.  i  method-,  a-  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  on  euprie  sulphate,  according  to  Schifl",  and  by 

iti"  ;i"tion  of  trichloride  of  pin. -ph., MI-  ..n  ..\ali'-  ;u-i.l.  :n- 
cording  to  HurUig  and  ticntbi-r.  It  may  be  made  to  form 
very  tlelique  iU.  When  heated  it  is  decomposed 

into  phosphoric  acid  and  |>bo-phuret:ed  bvdri.^en  gas, 
Phosphorous  aeid  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent  in  metallic 
solutions,  precipitating  gold,  silver,  and  mercury  in  metal- 
lic forms.  It  is  a  ii;i,,i*ir  acid,  anil  forms  two  series  of  salts, 
neutral  and  acid.  The  neutral  phosphites  are  remarkable 
in  being  sparingly  soluble,  except  those  of  the  alkalies. 
/'Iti'Kfifitt'-  nf  /'ml  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  even 
but  slightly  soluble  in  excess  of  the  acid.  The  phosphites 
have  been  somewhat  well  investigated,  but  pi. 
no  special  practical  interest.  HKNHV  Wi  KTZ. 

Phos'phorns  [Or.  «<it,  "  light,"  and  *o/w,  '•  bringing." 
fr.  «<p<i>'.  to  "  bring  "],  one  of  the  most  important  and  inter- 
e  - 1  i  u  L'  of  the  elements  of  matter,  and  one  of  those  most  essen- 
tial to  animal  life.  It  was  discovered  more  than  L'oit  years 
ago,  in  1669,  by  Brandt  of  Hamburg,  who  obtained  it  in 
experimenting  on  the  distillation  of  extract  of  urine  with 
charcoal.  In  1740,  Marggraf  identified  phosphoric  acid  as 
a  peculiar  ncid,  Stahl  having  previously  examined  it,  and 
supposed  that  he  had  proved  it  to  be  fUegtttiaMtd  iiniri- 
nhc  add,'  Oahn  in  1769  proved  that  bones  contain  this 
acid,  and  Schcclo  discovered  how  to  prepare  it  from  them. 
Phosphorus  is  now  manufactured  by  first  making  from 
bones  a  soluble  acid  phosphate  of  lime  through  the  agen- 
cy of  sulphuric  acid,  and  mixing  and  distilling  this  with 
charcoal  in  earthen  retorts  at  a  red  heat.  Bone-ash  con- 
tains nearly  20  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  this  being  the 
precise  proportion  in  pure  ri'i'e«Jci'e  pJinnphnte ;  but  the 
amount  of  phosphorus  obtained  in  practice  is  only  from  8 
to  1 1  per  cent.  The  process  is  also  expensively  consump- 
tive nf  fuel  and  destructive  of  apparatus,  as  well  as  of  the 
health  of  the  operatives,  these  facts  much  enhancing  the 
cost  of  phosphorus.  The  importance  of  this  product  to 
man  is,  however,  so  great — chiefly  as  a  material  for  mak- 
ing matches — that  the  production  is  carried  on  on  a  very 
large  scale  and  with  great  skill  in  all  civilized  countries, 
and  phosphorus  is  a  comparatively  cheap  and  quite  abun- 
dant article  of  commerce.  Common  commercial  phospho- 
rus is  a  slightly  yellowish  body  of  wax-like  consistence, 
and  translucent.  It  is  generally  cast  into  the  form  of 
sticks,  which,  on  account  of  their  dangerous  inflamma- 
bility, must  be  preserved  under  water.  It  melts  at  44°  C. 
or  111°  F.  to  a  liquid  of  oily  consistence,  which  may  be 
cooled  if  undisturbed  much  below  the  melting-point  again 
without  solidifying,  but  then  at  once  solidifies  on  agitation. 
Although  flexible  and  highly  seetile  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, it  becomes  brittle  and  breaks  with  a  crystalline  frac- 
ture at  the  freezing-point  of  water.  It  may  be  crystallized 
from  bisulphide  of  carbon,  in  which  it  is  soluble,  the  crys- 
tals belonging  to  the  regular  system.  It  boils  between 
250°  and  2!10°  C.  (482°  and  554°  F.),  forming  a  transpar- 
ent vapor  nearly  four  and  a  half  times  as  heavy  as  air. 
Phosphorus  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  fixed  oils, 
considerably  so  in  benzole,  and  in  many  essential  oils,  in- 
cluding oil  of  turpentine,  largely  so  in  bisulphide  of  car- 
bon. The  solution  in  the  latter,  if  applied  to  paper,  causes 
it  to  take  fire  spontaneously  as  soon  as  the  solvent  has 
evaporated — a  circumstance  that  has  led  to  the  proposition 
to  ii-c  such  a  solution  in  offensive  warfare  for  incendiary 
shells.  Phosphorus  may  be  finely  granulated  by  agitation 
while  melted  with  a  solution  of  nren,  as  observed  by  Biilt- 
ger.  Blondlot  states  that  solutions  of  salt  and  sugar  will 
i  he  same  object. 

Special  chemical  interest  attaches  to  phosphorus,  by  rea- 
son of  the  curious  and  interesting  character  of  its  allo- 
troj.ic  modifications.  Of  the  existence  of  Jive  such  modifi- 
cations, at  least,  distinct  and  well  characterized,  there  ean 
be  little  or  no  doubt.  Th.'-e  HP-  ••.,„, i:i'»i.  irliit>\  red,  blnrk. 
and  //"  /.r//.,M/(i/  phosphorus.  Much  study  of  the  molecular 
nature  of  these  has  enabled  the  present  writer  to  discover 
the  following  figures  for  the  true  densities  of  these  and 
other  moditii  melting  ice,  from  which  their  vary- 

ing molecular  volumes  are  computable  in  the  usual  way  : 
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Other  ' 


True  dCDsitica, 

Opaque  white  phosphorus...  1.516  1.515,  Watts's  Dictionary. 

Common    phosphorus,] 
including  three  mod- 
ifications,   based    on  I        (1.704  1.77,    Bcrzelius. 

figures  of  Berzelius,  t_.-j  1.832  1.837,  P.  &  De  F. 

1'layfuir  aud    Joule,          (.2.105  2.09,    P.  &  J. 

and    Pisati    and   De 
Franchis I 

Red  phosphorus  of  Schrot- 
ter.  ' 1-984  1.964,  Schrotter. 

Crystals  of  Brodie 2.242  2.23,    Brodie. 

"Metallic"   phosphorus   of 

llitlorf. 2.330   2.34,    Hittorf. 

Black  phosphorus Undetermined. 

The  white  opaque  modification  forms  from  common  phos- 
phorus under  water  spontaneously.  Red,  generally  called 
amorphoui  phosphorus,  is  prepared  by  heating  to  near  its 
boiling-point  for  some  time.  (See  ISOMERISM.) 

IlKNRY  WURTZ. 

Phosphorus  Bases.     See  PHOSPHI.VES. 

Phosphorus  Bronze.  This  term  is  used  to  desig- 
nate a  bronze  or  alloy  of  tin  and  copper  with  which  a 
small  amount  of  phosphorus — less  than  2  per  cent. — has 
been  combined.  The  discovery  was  made  about  the  be- 
ginning of  1871  by  MM.  Montefiori,  Levi,  and  Keuzcl. 
It  was  stated  that  a  phosphorus  bronze  containing  the 
proper  proportion  of  phosphorus  was  more  lasting,  had 
fewer  cavities  in  it,  had  a  more  homogeneous  fracture,  with 
a  steely  grain,  had  its  elasticity  increased  HO  per  cent.,  and 
its  absolute  tensile  strength  170  per  cent.  While  the  fusing- 
point  is  not  changed,  the  fused  metal  is  more  liquid  and 
makes  sharper  casts.  It  resists  oxidation  where  iron  and 
steel  quickly  rust.  The  Prussian  government  has  since 
experimented  with  cannon  of  phosphorus  bronze,  but  the 
results  were  not  as  satisfactory  as  had  been  hoped.  The 
guns  cracked  after  sixty  or  seventy  rounds.  The  claims 
made  for  the  material  must  be  regarded  as  still  subjects  for 
experiment.  HK.NRY  WURTZ. 

Phosphorus,  JHedicinal  Uses  of.  Pure  phos- 
phorus is  locally  an  intense  irritant  und  caustic  to  animal 
tissues,  and  taken  internally  is  a  virulent  poison,  whether 
in  large  single  dose  or  in  repeated  administration  of  small 
quantities.  Even  in  a  single  fatal  dose,  however,  the 
symptoms  may  not  begin  till  several  hours  after  swallow- 
ing the  poison,  and  death  does  not  generally  occur  till 
after  several  days.  There  are  the  usual  signs  of  irritant 
poisoning — viz.,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  purging, 
with  alxliHiiiiKtl  pain,  but  the  latter  symptom  is  not  so 
severe  as  with  other  corrosive  poisons.  Then  a  peculiar 
feature  of  phosphorus  poisoning  sets  in — namely,  jaundice, 
from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver.  A  garlicky  breath  ; 
luminosity  of  the  eructations  and  sometimes  of  the  secre- 
tions ;  profound  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as 
delirium,  convulsions,  coma,  with  extreme  general  prostra- 
tion, follow,  and  the  individual  rnay  die  suddenly  from  col- 
lapse and  syncope,  or  more  slowly  after  sinking  into  coma. 
After  death  there  is  found  profound  structural  disintegration 
of  the  tissues,  with  special  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration  of 
many  of  the  organs,  and  extravasations  of  blood  into  their 
tissue.  In  chronic  poisoning  the  symptoms  are  essen- 
tially similar,  only  more  gradually  induced.  Sometimes. 
however,  no  symptoms  occur  except  a  profound  general 
debility,  in  which  condition  the  subject  raav  sink  away 
and  die.  Before  the  introduction  of  allotropic  phosphorus 
in  the  making  of  matches,  workers  at  that  trade  were  apt 
to  suffer  from  a  peculiar  form  of  poisoning  through  inhala- 
tion of  phosphorus  fumes,  of  which  caries  of  the  teeth  and 
necrosis  of  the  jaw  were  prominent  symptoms.  The  anti- 
dotes in  phosphorus  poisoning  that  seem  to  be  of  most  use 
are  some  soluble  salt  of  copper,  and  iai/mre,  acid  oil  of 
turpentine.  The  pure  rectified  oil  is  of  no  use.  Given 
medicinally  in  doses  of  a  minute  fraction  of  a  grain,  phos- 
phorus is  sometimes  of  benefit  in  conditions  of  nervous 
debility,  and  especially  in  neuralgias.  Under  its  use 
the  patient's  general  state  may  improve  and  the  special 
morbid  symptoms  abate.  A  hypothetical  explanation  of 
these  therapeutic  effects  is  based  on  the  existence  of  a 

:hosphorized  fat  as  a  normal  ingredient  of  nerve-substance, 
n  nervous  exhaustion  this  is  supposed  to  be  deficient,  and 
the  giving  of  phosphorus  is  assumed  to  supply  the  want. 
Phosphorus  is  most  commonly  given  in  pill  form,  the 
minute  dose  being  dissolved  by  warmth  in  some  form  of 
fat  which  concretes  on  cooling.  It  may  also  be  given  in 
solution  in  appropriate  fluid  mixture,  but  most  of  these 
solutions  have  .in  excessively  offensive  taste.  As  slow 
poisoning  by  phosphorus  is  very  insidious,  the  drug  should 
only  be  taken  under  the  observation  of  a  physician. 

EDWARD  CURTIS.     REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 
Pho'tius,  the  date  and  place  of  whose  birth  are  un- 
known, as  are  also  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  held 
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a  high  position  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Byzantine  gov- 
ernment, and  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  lite- 
rary taste,  when  in  858,  on  the  deposition  of  Ignatius,  he 
was  hurried  through  all  the  grades  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order  in  six  days,  and  on  the  seventh  installed  by  the  em- 
peror, Michael  III.,  as  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  A 
council  of  318  bishops,  held  at  Constantinople  in  861,  con- 
firmed the  election,  but  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between 
the  Roman  and  the  Constantinopolitan  sees  concerning 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  newly-converted  Bulgarians,  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  objected  to  the  irregularities  of  Photius's  elec- 
tion, and  convoked  a  council  at  Rome  in  862,  which  de- 
posed and  excommunicated  him.  For  the  sake  of  self-de- 
fence, Photius  now  gave  the  conflict  a  doctrinal  turn,  and 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  (807)  condemned  and  ex- 
communicated Pope  Nicholas  I.  because  he  held  heretical 
views,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  schism  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  churches.  In  807,  when  Basilius 
the  Macedonian  succeeded  Michael  III.,  Photius  was  bereft 
of  his  office  and  sent  into  exile,  and  Ignatius  was  rein- 
stated ;  but  after  the  death  of  Ignatius  he  returned  to 
Constantinople  and  was  once  more  placed  on  the  patri- 
archal throne.  In  886,  Leo  the  Philosopher  again  exiled 
him,  and  he  d.  a  few  years  after  in  an  Armenian  monas- 
tery. Of  his  works,  the  Mi/rinhiUnn  or  liihlivtheca,  a  col- 
lection of  extracts  and  reviews  of  279  Greek  authors  (ed- 
ited by  I.  Bekker,  1824),  the  Lexicon  (edited  by  Porson, 
1822),  the  Nomocanon,  a  collection  of  acts  and  decrees  of 
councils  up  to  the  seventh  oecumenical  council,  and  his 
letters  are  of  great  interest.  A  collected  edition  is  found 
in  Migne's  Patrologite  Cnrsns  Completns. 

Pho'togen  [Gr.  4>u?,  "light,"  and  ytwdw,  to  "pro- 
duce"], the  German  term  for  the  portion  of  shale,  coal,  or 
petroleum  oil  suitable  for  burning  in  lamps.  (See  PETKO- 
LEUM.) 

Photographic  Engraving.     See  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photog'raphy  [Gr.  «££«,  "  light,"  and  ypd<j>eiv,  to 
"write"].  This  art  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  although  the  fact  that  light  affects  various 
substances  had  long  been  familiar  through  the  fading  of 
dyed  stuffs,  the  blackening  of  organic  matter,  like  paper, 
hair,  etc.,  when  moistened  with  silver  solutions,  and  the 
darkening  of  chloride  of  silver  on  exposure  to  light.  In 
1802,  Thomas  Wedgwood,  an  Englishman,  first  produced 
photographic  pictures  by  exposing  paper  impregnated  with 
nitrate  of  silver  to  sunlight  under  a  silhouette  or  similar 
dark  object.  The  result  was  a  dark  copy  of  the  silhouette 
on  a  light  ground,  and  this  was  very  imperfectly  fixed  by 
washing  away  the  unaltered  silver  salt.  Davy  succeeded 
in  obtaining  copies  of  objects  by  combining  the  solar 
microscope  with  a  camera  obscura,  but  the  paper  used  by 
Wedgwood  was  not  sensitive  enough  for  the  ordinary 
camera.  In  1814,  Nice"phore  Niepce  of  Chalons  began  to 
experiment,  and  finally  succeeded  in  taking  pictures  in  a 
camera  by  exposing  for  hours  a  silvered  plate  of  copper 
coated  with  asphaltum  dissolved  in  oil  of  lavender.  The 
parts  acted  on  by  the  light  remained  insoluble  when  the 
rest  of  the  coat  was  dissolved  off  with  volatile  oils.  In 
1826  he  exhibited  some  of  his  heliographs,  and  is  said  to 
have  taken  impressions  from  them  by  printing.  In  1833 
he  died,  and  Daguerre,  his  associate  for  some  years,  per- 
fected his  well-known  process,  exhibiting  its  results  pub- 
licly in  1838,  and  making  known  his  secret  in  Aug.,  1839, 
in  return  for  a  pension  of  6000  francs.  Niepce's  son  also 
received  one  of  4000  francs  from  the  French  government. 
Daguerro  exposed  a  polished  silver  plate,  coated  with 
iodide  by  means  of  iodine  vapors,  to  the  light  in  a  camera ; 
no  image  was  visible  until  the  plate  was  exposed  to  vapor.s 
of  mercury,  when  that  metal  was  precipitated  upon  the 
parts  most  affected  by  the  light.  The  superfluous  silver 
iodide  was  removed  with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Daguerre's 
idea,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  successful  processes,  was 
ili  r>  /'if/went  of  the  latent  image.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  result  of  accident,  the  silver  plate  having  been  left  in 
a  closet  with  some  mercury.  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper  of  New 
York  first  took  portraits  from  life  in  America. 

In  1841,  Talbot  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  paper  negative 
in  the  camera  by  using  paper  prepared  with  iodide  of 
silver,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gallic  acid,  and 
developing  with  a  mixture  of  the  two  latter  agents.  These 
paper  Calod/pe  or  Tnlbott/pe  negatives  were  too  rough  in 
outline,  and  in  1847,  Niepce  de  St.  Victor  substituted 
glass  coated  with  albumen  containing  iodide  of  potassium. 
This  gave  a  very  sharp  picture,  but  the  film  of  albumen  was 
too  destructible.  In  1850,  Legray  attempted,  and  in  1851 
Archer  and  Fry  of  England  made  a  more  successful  effort, 
to  replace  the  albumen  with  collodion,  a  solution  of  py- 
roxyline  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Pyroxyline  is  prepared  from 
cotton  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  is  chem- 
ically the  same  as  gun-cotton,  and  is  frequently  called  by 
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the  same  name,  but  true  gun-cotton,  used  for  firearms,  i^ 
ln>t  -oluble  in  alc-nlio!  and  ether.  (Si.-  I'm  IMHION.) 

The    paper  used  for  positives  was    improved    by   tiring 
1   with  alliumen;    the  time  of  expo-urc,   which    l*a 

guerre  had  reduced  to  minute,-,  was    reduced  to  sec Is  by 

IVtzval's  double  objective  lens:  mixtures  (if  bromide  with 
iodide  of  silver  were  found  to  In-  more  sensitive  than  iodide 
alone;  Fizcau  introduced  timing  with  gold  solutions  to 
impro\e  tin-  cnlor  and  durability  of  positives;  ller-ehe! 

some  time  before  had  proposed  h  vpo-ulpliito  nl'  soda  as  a 
fr.'-in'/  n^ent  :  Kussell  diseov  ered  tlir  tannin  '/ry  [iroccas  ; 

lind  lllus  photography  became  nell  e-tal.lishcd  as  an  art. 
Km-aii  in  |s  1 1  deposited  a  film  of  copper  by  galvanism  on 

the  daguerreotype    pl:ile,  nljt;i  i  n  inir  :t   plate    from  which  he 

L'-I!  rnti^h  impressions,  and  Harreswil.  Lemercier,  Niepce 
dc  St.  Victor,  and  others  introduced  processes  for  using 
lithographic  stone  and  steel  philes  coated  with  asphaltnm. 
exposed  under  negatives,  treated  with  solvents  to  remove 
the  unaltered  asphaltum.  and  then  with  acids  to  etch  the 
plates  so  that  they  could  be  used  with  ink  for  printing 
impressions.  Mungo  Ponton  observed  thnt  gelatine  con- 
taining bichromate  of  potash  was  altered  by  the  action  of 
the  liirht,  and  Talliot,  I'retsch,  and  Poitevin,  following  up 
bis  discovery,  laid  the  foundation  for  gome  of  the  most 
important  photographic  processes,  Lubeck  in  1810  showed 
that  chloride  of  silver  assumes  different  colors  in  ilitl'ercnt 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  liecquercl  in  1847  found  that  a 
plate  of  silver,  immersed  in  metallic  chlorides  and  exposed 
under  colored  glasses,  receives  an  impression  which  it  re- 
tains while  kept  in  the  dark.  ll>  lit«'lii-»nni.  or  the  produc- 
tion of  colors  by  sunlight,  is  therefore  possible,  but  no  way 
of  fixing  these  colors  is  known. 

In  some  cases  the  action  of  the  light  may  be  physical. 
If  a  polished  glass  or  metal  surface  i>  exposed  to  the  sun- 
light for  some  time  under  a  perforated  shield,  not  in  con- 
tart  with  it,  and  the  surface  is  then  breathed  upon,  the 
vapor  will  condense  most  abundantly  on  the  spot  exposed 
to  the  light.  This  is  analogous  to  the  condensation  of  the 
mercury  vapors  on  the  daguerreotype  plate,  and  is  only  one 
of  many  physical  effects  of  light.  If  a  ray  of  sunlight  or 
any  ordinary  artificial  light  is  passed  through  a  triangular 
prism,  it  will  be  decomposed  into  several  rays  of  different- 
colored  light,  arranged  as  in  the  rainbow.  This  constitutes 
the  well-known  *]>r<-ti  ion,  and  it  has  been  found  that  chlo- 
ride of  silver  is  most  rapidly  darkened  by  the  violet  and 
in  rays  beyond  the  violet  called  ultra-violet  rays, 
while  the  chemical  action  of  the  rays  rapidly  diminishes 
toward  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  until  it  is  almost 
imperceptible  in  the  yellow  rays.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  pure  colors  photograph  differently  ;  yellow  and  red, 
which  have  little  effect  on  the  prepared  plate  in  the  camera, 
coniing  out  dark  in  the  positive  picture,  for  reasons  which 
are  explained  by  the  action  of  the  chemicals  used  in  ob- 
taining  the  negative  picture,  while  blue  and  violet  would 
Lri\  e  a  w  Into  spot  in  the  po-itive  ;  but  if  the  colors  are  the 
result  of  mixing  other  colors,  the  effect  produced  by  them 
will  depend  on  the  proportions  and  nature  of  the  original 
colors,  and  also  on  the  nature  of  the  colored  surface.  Silk 
stuffs  reflect  more  pure  light  than  woollen,  and  would 
therefore  give  darker  positives  even  if  of  the  same  color, 
llromide  of  silver  is  more  sensitive  to  green,  yellow,  and 
red  rays  than  iodide,  and  hence  is  useful  as  an  addition  to 
iodized  collodion  for  general  use.  Vogcl  has  found  that 
the  scn-itn  cncss  of  the  silver  bromide,  etc..  is  increased  for 
different-colored  rays  by  adding  to  it  bodies  which  absorb 
those  rays  :  as  coralline  for  yellow  light,  aniline  green  for 
red  light.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  interposition 
of  blue  glass  increases  the  chemical  effect  of  light,  for 
it  not  only  absorbs  the  rays  of  slight  energy,  but  is  not 
e\en  perfectly  transparent  to  the  most  active.  Acids  re- 
tard the  chemical  effect  of  light  on  bromide,  iodide,  and 
chloride  of  silver;  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  aids  it, 
'illy  in  the  case  of  iodide  and  bromide.  This  is  due 
to  the  absorption  of  bromine  and  iodine  by  nitrate  of  silver 
solution;  and  the  same  explanation  can  be  given  for  the 
aci-elerating  effect  of  other  substances,  as  tannin,  pyro- 
gallic  and  gallic  acids,  etc.  Organic  substances,  like  pa- 
per, als  >  exert  a  nnisitizitiif  effect,  especially  on  chloride 
of  silver.  Thus,  the  paper  used  in  the  positive  process 
is  impregnated  with  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver;  the 
chloride  is  decomposed,  metallic  silver  deposited  on  the 
pajuT,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  d< mposeil  Ivy  the  chlo- 
rine thus  set  free,  so  that  fresh  chloride  is  formed,  ami 
the  paper  made  much  darker  than  by  chloride  of  silver 
atone. 

When  a  plate  prepared  with  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride 
of  silver  is  exposed  a  short  time  to  the  light,  no  result  is 
apparent  until  the  plate  is  co\ered  with  a  silver  solution 
containing  a  reducing  agent,  when  the  silver  is  reduced 
and  forms  a  'lark  pulverulent  precipitate  wherever  the  lii:!it 
had  acted.  This  process  is  called  "  developing,"  and  the 


developers    n*ed   are   sulphate  of    iron,   gallic    acid,   pyro- 
L'allif  a.Mil,  e?  -.,  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  tirst  step  in  the  ordinary  photographic  proi  • 
to  obtain  a  negative.  The  cameras  used  consist  of  a  dark 
box,  capable  of  being  drawn  out.  so  that  a  prepared  plate 
at  the  rear  can  be  brought  into  the  focus  of  a  lens  in  the 
front.  This  lens  for  portraits  mn-l.  tirst  of  all,  be  able  to 
concentrate  a  strong  light  on  the  plate.:  it  must,  however, 
also  give  as  perfectly  Hat  and  sharp  a  picture  as  possible. 
For  landscapes  the.  light  is  less  important,  and  it  is  there- 
fore pos-ible  to  >(. cure  urn.:l(er  depth  of  focus,  so  that  near 
and  distant  objects  may  alike  bo  thrown  sharply  on  the 
Jdate.  l-'or  copying  flat  objects  perfect  flatness  is  d. 
in  (he  imaL'e  produced  on  the  plate.  The  glass  plate  being 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  acid,  and  then  with  ammonia  or 
otherwise,  is  coated  with  collodion,  sometimes  receiving  a 
previous  coating  of  albumen.  This  collodion  is  made  by 
immersing  cotton  or  paper  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  a'-i«l- 
and  then  washing  it  thoroughly.  Then  it  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  MuWtf  ••/  by  addition  of  salts  of 
iodine  and  bromine.  The  salts  generally  n-e<l  are  iodides 
"t  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  and  cadmium,  and  the 
corresponding  bromides.  1'pon  the  length  of  time  the  to) 
ton  was  immersed  in  the  acids,  the  strength  of  (he  acid-. 
the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  nature  of  the 
sensitizing  agents,  will  depend  the  fluidity,  clearness,  sen- 
sit  iveness.  and  durability  of  the  collodion,  and  the  qual- 
ities of  the  negative  produced  with  it.  These  points  re- 
quire very  large  experience.  The  collodion  plate  is  then 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  pie 
viously  saturated  with  iodide  of  silver,  to  prevent  the  so- 
lution of  the  iodide  of  silver  formed  during  the  iiniiiersimi 
on  the  collodion  plate.  This  bath  is  generally  aeidilicd 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  contains  for  ordinary 
purposes  1  part  by  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  10  of  dis- 
tilled water.  The  sensitizing  must  he  done  in  a  ro>im 
lighted  by  very  faint  candle  or  gas  light,  or  by  light  ad- 
mitted through  yellow  glass.  The  wet  plate  is  now  en- 
do-ed  in  a  dark  case  and  placed  in  the  camera,  where  it 
is  exposed  as  long  as  necessary  to  the  light.  The  length 
of  time  for  exposure  must  be  determined  by  experience, 
and  will  depend  on  the  intensity  of  the  light  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  object;  the  longer  the  time,  the  more  intense 
will  be  the  negative,  within  certain  limits ;  but  over- 
exposure  renders  the  details  indistinct  by  destroying  the 
contrast  of  light  and  shade.  The  plate  is  removed  to 
the  dark  room  and  a  developer  poured  over  it,  and  left 
until  the  details  of  the  picture  are  all  visible,  when  it  is 
washed  off.  The  developer  is  usually  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron,  containing  acetic  acid,  and  a  little  alcohol 
if  the  silver  bath  is  old.  Generally,  a  negative  is  not  in- 
tense enough,  and  then  it  is  intensified  by  pouring  over  it 
some  more  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  solution  with  a  little 
acetic  acid  and  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  is  then  washed,  and  .fixed  in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  which  dissolves  the  unchanged  iodide  and  bro- 
mide of  silver.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  less  frequently 
employed  to  fix  negatives.  Vogel  recommends  for  inten- 
sifying the  negative,  after  washing  it,  a  mixture  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol,  with  water,  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, and  citric  acid.  The  fixed  negative  is  dried  and  var- 
nished, and  is  then  ready  for  furnishing  the  potilive.  To 
obtain  the  positive  picture  the  negative  is  placed  upon 
albumenizcd  paper,  previously  impregnated  with  solution 
of  chloride  of  sodium,  then  floated  in  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  dried.  The  two  are  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  the  silver  salts  on  the  paper  are  darkened  by  the  light 
which  passes  through  the  transparent  parts  of  the  nega- 
tive. The  result  is  a  picture  in  which  the  lights  and 
shades  arc  in  their  proper  places,  and  it  is  now  necessary 
to  fix  this  picture  by  dissolving  the  superfluous  silver  salt 
with  hyposulphite  of  soda.  By  this  operation  the  purplish- 
brown  color  of  the  positive  is  changed  to  a  disagreeable 
yellowish-brown,  which  is  remedied  by  toninij  in  a  gold 
bath  before  fixing.  The  picture  thereby  acquires  a  better 
color,  and  is  more  durable  on  account  of  the  gold  surface 
obtained.  Chloride  of  gold,  generally  combined  with  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  or  sodium,  is  used  for  toning,  and  the 
color  produced  will  vary  according  to  the  acidity  or  alka- 
linity of  the  bath.  After  being  fixed,  the  positive  is  well 
washed,  mounted,  and  calendered.  Slight  modifications 
of  this  process  are  adopted  by  different  photographers. 
The  negative  is  generally  retouched  before  using  it  for 
obtaining  a  positive,  as  thereby  spots  and  defects  can  be 
concealed;  the  positive  paper  is  sometimes  exposed  to 
ammonia  vapors  before  it  is  used;  the  fixed  picture  may 
require  to  be  retouched,  and  frequently  it  is  polished  by 
putting  some  solution  of  wax  in  ether  upon  it  and  rubbing 
it  with  a  woollen  eloth.  I!y  using  developers  with  nitrate 
of  potash,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  nitric  acid,  with  a  suitable 
collodion  and  short  exposure,  positives  can  be  taken  at 
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once  in  the  camera,  either  on  glass,  afterward  coated  on 
the  back  with  black  varnish,  or  on  plates  of  dark  glass 
or  of  iron  faced  with  black  varnish.  These  are  called  am- 
brotypes  and  melainotypes.  Transparent  positives  on  glass 
can  be  made  by  substituting  for  the  paper  a  plate  of  glass 
properly  prepared  with  sensitized  collodion.  They  can 
also  be  made  by  the  Woodbury  process.  If  the  transpar- 
ent positive  is  to  be  of  a  different  size  from  the  negative, 
recourse  is  had  to  the  camera  obscura.  Positives  on 
glass  can  also  be  transferred  to  ivory,  porcelain,  etc.,  by 
causing  the  collodion  to  adhere  to  the  new  surface  by  means 
of  suitable  adhesive  preparations.  Life-size  pictures  are 
obtained  by  concentrating  the  light  with  a  large  lens  on  a 
small  negative,  and  then  forming  an  enlarged  image  of 
this  negative  by  passing  the  rays  from  it  through  a  second 
lens  and  receiving  them  on  prepared  paper.  Stereoscopic 
pictures  are  taken  with  cameras  having  two  lenses,  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  apart,  or  by  moving  the  single-lens 
camera  a  little  to  one  side  after  taking  the  first  picture. 
Negatives  of  very  minute  objects  in  enlarged  size  are  taken 
with  the  microscope  by  inserting  the  eyepiece  of  the  in- 
strument into  the  camera  and  throwing  the  image  of  the 
strongly-illuminated  object  on  the  prepared  plate  without 
the  intervention  of  the  usual  camera  objective.  Photo- 
graphs of  astronomical  objects  are  taken  by  substituting 
for  the  eyepiece  of  the  telescope  a  prepared  plate,  which 
receives  at  once  the  image  thrown  on  it  by  the  object- 
glass,  or  this  image  enlarged  by  the  intervention  of  a  lens 
of  short  focus.  Microscopic  photographs  are  obtained  by 
again  photographing  a  negative  with  a  lens  of  very  short 
focal  distance.  Photography  has  also  been  made  to  record 
meteorological  observations  and  to  aid  in  physiological  re- 
searches. 

Among  the  tricks  of  photography  are  the  spectre  pho- 
tographs, where  a  faint  image  of  an  object  was  made  to 
appear  dimly  on  a  plate  by  a  very  short  exposure,  while 
the  main  object  was  exposed  for  the  usual  time.  Moon- 
light effects  are  really  produced  by  sunlight  by  a  very 
short  exposure;  the  ostensible  moon  in  the  picture  being 
really  the  sun.  Magic  photographs  are  paper  photographs 
dipped  in  chloride  of  mercury  solution,  which  bleaches 
them  by  forming  white  chloride  of  silver  and  subchloride 
of  mercury.  These,  covered  with  paper  impregnated  with 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  are  turned  black  by  the  formation 
of  sulphide  of  mercury.  The  subchloride  of  mercury  can 
also  be  blackened  by  the  ammonia  of  tobacco-smoke,  as  in 
the  magic  cigar-holders.  Instantaneous  photographs  are 
simply  the  result  of  using  powerful  lenses,  a  strong  light, 
good  collodion,  and  a  strong  developer  and  intensifier. 
The  artificial  lights  used  are  the  electric,  calcium,  and 
magnesium  lights.  Sometimes  sunlight  is  introduced  into 
dark  places  with  mirrors.  The  dry  collodion  process  is 
very  convenient  for  use  on  expeditions.  As  the  nitrate  of 
silver  solution  present  on  the  plate  in  the  camera  in  the 
wet  collodion  process  must  bo  washed  off  before  drying  the 
plate,  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  some  agent  that  will  in- 
crease the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  Substances  which 
absorb  iodine  do  this,  and,  according  to  Vogel,  this  ex- 
plains the  action  of  the  tannin  and  other  agents  used  in 
this  process.  Russell's  process  consists  essentially  in  using 
albumcnized  or  gelatinized  plates  to  receive  the  collodion, 
and  in  immersing  these  when  sensitized  and  dried  in  a 
solution  of  tannin  in  water.  The  plate  is  developed  by 
washing  it,  pouring  on  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and 
subsequently  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  this  solution. 
Bartholomew's  excellent  process  consists  in  coating  the 
sensitized  plate  with  solution  of  acetate  of  morphine. 

By  re-photographing  a  negative  in  the  camera,  so  as  to 
obtain  a  positive  on  glass,  and  intensifying  this  with  pyro- 
gallic acid  and  silver  solution,  the  effect  of  which  was  aug- 
mented by  using  chloride  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, Scamoni  succeeded  in  obtaining  so  high  a  relief  that 
it  could  be  successfully  used  to  obtain,  by  the  galvanic 
battery,  a  copper  plate  suitable  for  producing  impressions 
— a  valuable  process  for  copying  maps  and  drawings. 
Some  of  the  most  important  accessory  processes  of  pho- 
tography depend  upon  the  following  facts :  If  gelatine 
impregnated  with  bichromate  of  potash  or  ammonium  is 
exposed  to  the  light,  it  loses  its  properties  of  swelling  in 
cold  water  and  of  dissolving  in  warm  water.  Talbot  dis- 
covered this,  and  employed  it  to  produce  steel  engravings, 
by  coating  the  steel  with  chromatizod  gelatine,  exposing  it 
under  a  negative,  dissolving  out  the  unchanged  gelatine, 
and  etching  the  plate  where  it  was  thus  exposed.  Pretsch 
by  copying  under  a  positive  obtained  a  film  in  relief,  which 
he  reproduced  with  copper  by  the  galvanic  battery,  and 
used  for  printing.  The  process  is  very  useful  for  repro- 
ducing maps,  etc.,  but  shows  the  half-tones  very  imper- 
fectly. Pigment  prints  are  made  by  coating  paper  with 
chromatized  gelatine,  colored  with  any  desired  pigment, 
and  exposing  it  under  a  negative.  The  gelatine  film  is 


then  dampened,  placed  on  a  smooth  zinc  plate,  and  when 
dry  immersed  in  warm  water.  This  removes  the  paper, 
and  the  gelatine  film  is  then  transferred  to  glue-paper. 
If  it  is  not  desired  thus  to  reverse  it,  it  is  at  once  trans- 
ferred to  alburnenized  paper,  which  is  pressed  upon  it,  and 
the  whole  plunged  into  hot  water.  As  the  gelatine  is  af- 
fected to  a  greater  or  less  depth  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  the  half-tones  are  preserved.  Monochromatic 
pictures  are  thus  reproduced  in  their  original  colors, 
sketches  of  the  old  masters  being  especially  so  copied. 
By  exposing  a  simple  chromatized  gelatine  film,  resting  on 
collodion,  under  a  negative,  dissolving  out  the  unchanged 
gelatine  with  hot  water,  allowing  the  relief  thus  obtained 
to  become  very  hard  by  drying,  and  then  placing  it  on  a 
lead  plate  under  a  strong  press,  Woodbury  obtains  a  print- 
ing plate.  On  this  is  poured  warm  colored  gelatine  solu- 
tion, upon  which  is  placed  calendered  paper,  and  the  gel- 
atine adhering  to  this  in  layers  of  different  thickness  pro- 
duces a  perfect  representation  of  the  half-tones.  This 
process,  called  "relief  printing,"  is  very  valuable  where 
many  copies  are  required,  and  it  can  be  used  to  print  on 
glass  also.  After  exposure  to  light,  a  chromatized  gelatine 
film  will  receive  a  coating  of  lithographic  ink,  but  will  not 
become  moist  when  rubbed  with  a  wet  sponge.  By  expos- 
ing such  a  film  under  a  negative,  brushing  it  with  a  wet 
sponge,  and  then  passing  over  it  an  inked  roller,  an  inked 
plate  is  prepared  from  which  an  impression  can  be  taken. 
This  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  Albertype  process,  which 
has  been  perfected  by  Obernetter,  and  yields  results  sur- 
passing those  of  the  Woodbury  process  in  sharpness,  but 
not  in  delicacy  of  shading.  These  two  processes  are  nearly 
equal  to  the  silver  positives  in  their  results.  Asser  and 
Osborne  obtain  photo-lithographs  by  exposing  under  a 
negative  chromatized  gelatine  paper,  which  then  only  ab- 
sorbs lithographic  ink  where  the  light  has  worked  ;  the 
paper  is  then  washed  and  applied  to  a  lithographic  stone, 
which  absorbs  the  ink  and  can  be  used  for  printing.  The 
same  thing  can  be  done  with  zinc,  giving  photo-zinco- 
graphs,  but  the  copies  obtained  arc  decidedly  wanting  in 
sharpness  in  both  cases,  although  valuable  where  cheap- 
ness is  desired. 

Pictures  burnt  in  on  porcelain  and  glass  surfaces  were 
obtained  by  Griine,  who  transferred  the  collodion  film  to 
these  surfaces,  after  replacing  the  silver  on  it  with  other 
metals,  by  means  of  solutions  of  their  salts.  Joubert  has 
perfected  a  pyro-photographic  method,  proposed  by  Poi- 
tevin,  which  consists  in  exposing,  under  a  positive,  a  glass 
coated  with  gum-arabic  and  sugar  or  honey  and  chromate 
of  potash.  This  plate  when  dried  loses  its  stickiness  after 
exposure  to  the  light,  and  if  it  is  powdered  with  any  fine 
powder,  this  will  stick  to  it  only  where  the  film  was  pro- 
tected from  the  light.  By  using  appropriate  colors  and 
transferring  it,  if  necessary,  to  curved  surfaces,  the  pictures 
can  be  burned  in  on  glass  or  enamel.  H.  B.  CORNWALL. 

Photolithography.     Sec  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photom'eter  [Gr.  <£w«,  "light,"  and  nerpov,  "mea- 
sure"], an  instrument  for  comparing  the  intensity  of  any 
light  with  that  of  another  assumed  as  a  standard.  In  is;;;}, 
Arago  constructed  a  photometer  based  upon  principles  in- 
volved in  the  laws  of  the  polarization  of  light.  The  prin- 
ciple, however,  upon  which  most  photometers  arc  con- 
structed depends  upon  the  law  that  *'  the  intensity  of  light 
emanating  from  a  point  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  of  the  light  from  the  object  illuminated." 
Among  those  deserving  consideration  are  the  following: 

Masaon's  Electro-photometer,  especially  adapted  for  com- 
paring lights  of  different  colors.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
disk  divided  into  black  and  white  sectors  which  is  revolved 
by  clockwork  at  the  rate  of  250  to  300  turns  per  second. 
When  illuminated  by  a  constant  light,  it  appears  gray,  but 
when  illuminated  by  tbe  electric  spark,  the  sectors  are 
plainly  visible  as  if  it  were  at  rest.  If  the  intensity  of  the 
light  from  the  spark  is  diminished,  or  the  illumination 
from  the  constant  source  of  light  is  increased,  a  point  is 
finally  reached  at  which  the  light  from  the  spark  ceases  to 
make  the  sectors  of  the  disk  visible.  By  a  comparison  of 
the  distances  at  which  two  lights  prevent  the  appearance 
of  the  sectors  when  the  electric  spark  is  passed,  the  rela- 
tive intensities  of  the  two  lights  may  be  calculated.  Recent 
experiments  have  shown  that  certain  modifications  of  sele- 
nium show  an  increase  in  their  capacity  for  conducting 
electricity  in  accordance  with  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
illuminated,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  this  prop- 
erty the  starting-point  for  photouietrical  tests.  (Fogg.  An- 
nnlen,  No.  10,  1875.)  The  other  photometers  which  have 
been  proposed  and  more  or  less  used  may  be  distinguished 
as  (1)  those  in  which  the  lights  compared  are  on  the  same 
side  of  the  screen  upon  which  their  intensities  are  com- 
pared ;  of  this  class  Rumford's  photometer  may  be  taken 
as  the  type.  (2)  Those  in  which  the  lights  compared  are 
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on  opposite  sides  of  the  screen  upon  which  their  inten^itie- 
are  compared;  the  type  of  this  class  is  the  ordinary  Bun- 
sen  photometer. 

Hiim/m-il'ii  /'/Kitoinrtrr  consists  of  a  wooden  cylinder  with 
a  small  white  screen  behind  it,  upon  which  its  slmd"w  i* 
thrown.  With  two  lights  there  are  of  course  two  shadows, 
ca-h  shadow  being  illuminated  ..nly  by  ono  of  the  lights. 
The  lights  are  so  arranged  that  the  shadows  are  brought 
clo-c  together  without  overlapping,  and  the  lights  are 

\  rd  independently  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  screen 

until  the  shadows  are  equally  illumined.  The  intensities  of 
the  lights  are  then  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances 
from  the  screen.  Hilr/iie'*  /'/Kilometer  is  a  modification  of 
this,  where  the  lights  are  east  upon  a  screen  of  oiled  paper 
in  11  bo\  enclosed  in  a  dark  chamber,  the  shadows  of  the  sides 
of  the  box  being  brought  together,  and  the  relative  inten- 
sitii  ••• '  if  the  lights  determined  in  I  he'  same  manner.  Various 
other  modifications  of  this  mode  of  testing  have  been  made 
by  different  experimenters  as  regards  the  material  forming 
tin-  screen  and  the  mode  of  inspecting  it.  /''oitrrtnlt'a  imnli- 
jicninni  of  liumford's  photometer,  arranged  by  Dumas  and 
HcL'iiault  with  starched  glass  plates,  has  been  extensively 
\\<V'\  in  Franco.  Other  experimenters  have  used  ground- 
gla^s  plates  and  other  translucent  materials.  These  "  shadow 
tests,  so  called,  require  much  practice  in  the  experimenter, 
and  even  with  expert  manipulators  it  is  claimed  that  the 
error  is  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Jltniscn'n  I'fitttoinctei-  consists  of  a  bar  80  to  100  inches 
long,  supporting  a  small  disk  of  paper  in  a  frame,  the 
paper  being  oiled  all  over  with  the  exception  of  a  spot  in 
the  centre,  or  in  some  cases  the  centre  being  oiled  while 
the  remainder  of  the  paper  is  left  in  its  natural  state.  At 
one  end  of  this  bar  is  placed  the  standard  light,  at  the 
other  the  light  to  be  tested.  The  disk  is  moved  along  the 
bar  until  it  is  seen  to  be  equally  illuminated  on  both  sides. 
The  bar  is  usually  graduated  so  that  the  readings  may  be 
made  directly,  without  elaborate  measurements  and  calcu- 
lation. /,t  tin-Ill/'*  miiilijli-ntiim  of  Bunsen's  photometer  has 
the  disk  enclosed  in  a  box,  with  mirrors  at  each  side  so 
placed  that  the  observer  can  see  both  sides  of  the  disk  at 
a  glance.  Ilr.  Lctheby  has  also  substituted  for  the  oiled 
disk  a  disk  of  thick  white  paper  from  which  a  star  has  been 
cut,  with  bits  of  thin  paper  on  each  side  of  it.  This  form 
of  photometer  is  the  one  most  generally  used.  The  max- 
imum error  is  stated  to  be  about  5  per  cent. 

Loire's  Jet  /'liotomrtrr  is  another  form  of  photometer 
which  is  much  used,  and  depends  upon  an  entirely  different 
principle.  It  is  used  exclusively  for  testing  illuminating 
gas.  Mr.  George  Lowe,  an  English  gas-engineer,  discov- 
ered that  "  the  height  of  a  flame  of  gas  burning  under 
a  well-regulated  and  constant  pressure  from  an  aperture 
of  unalterable  dimensions  depends  upon  the  illuminating 
power  of  that  gas.  The  apparatus  therefore  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  jet  with  a  single  opening,  made  at  first  of 
porcelain,  but  at  present  usually  constructed  of  steatite 
(the  so-called  lava),  connected  with  suitable  apparatus  for 
regulating  the  flow  and  pressure  of  the  gas  to  a  nicety. 
The  jet  of  gas  is  made  to  burn  in  a  box,  the  front  of  which 
is  of  glass  on  which  is  engraved  a  scale,  while  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  box  is  another  scale  corresponding,  so 
that  the  point  to  which  the  top  of  the  flame  attains  may 
be  observed  accurately.  This  instrument  affords  good  com- 
parative indications  for  gas  made  from  the  same  materials 
at  different  times,  but  as  the  rate  of  efflux  of  gas  from  an 
aperture  depends  upon  its  specific  grftvity.it  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon  for  the  comparison  of  gases  where  the  specific 
gravities  differ  materially. 

Naturally  enough,  photometers  are  used  chiefly  in  the 
determination  of  the  illuminating  power  of  substances  used 
as  artificial  illuminants,  principally  coal-gas.  The  stand- 
ard measure  of  luminous  intensity  is  therefore  a  subject 
of  great  importance,  and  great  difficulty  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  fixing  it.  In  acts  of  Parliament  the  light  from 
sperm  candles  six  to  the  pound,  and  consuming  120  grains 
per  hour,  has  been  assumed  as  the  standard.  An  elab- 
orate series  of  experiments  was  made  on  the  standard  can- 
dle in  England  in  1869,  the  results  of  which  went  to  show 
that  the  average  rate  of  consumption  of  sperm  candles  six 
to  the  pound  was  i:>5  grains  per  hour.  (Hrit.  Jam:  of  Ga»- 
Li'i/filin;/,  ISI'.o,  p.niio.)  However,  up  to  this  time  no  change 
has  been  made  in  the  requirements  of  the  act.  Differences 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  candles  make  considerable  differ- 
ences in  the  rate  of  burning  and  the  amount  consumed  per 
hour.  The  sperm  in  itself  is  too  friable,  and  requires  the 
addition  of  small  amounts  uf  wax  to  give  it  the  requisite 
toughness.  The  mode  of  plaiting  the  wick  and  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed  also  have  considerable  in- 
fluence. (See  Su^s's  Manual  a/'  ijnit  Mnnipulnlion.)  Can- 
dles entirely  of  wax  have  been  found  to  give  a  very  variable 
light  compared  with  sperm.  The  use  of  paraffine  has  been 
proposed.  Dr.  Faulkland  prefers  a  composition  candle  :  Dr. 


Fyfe  prefers  wax.  Some  have  used  a  mixture  of  9  parts 
of  hydrogen  with  1  part  of  olefiant  gas  to  give  the  stand- 
ard light.  lmt  its  use  i*  attended  with  considerable  incon- 
venience in  many  ways.  I'n.okes  ( t'lu-m.  .V.  /<*,  No.  450,  p. 
25)  proposes  a  lamp  with  wick  of  platinum  wires  in  which 
is  burned  a  mixture  of  5  volumes  of  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.805 
and  T  volume  of  pure  benzol  boiling  at  81°  C.,  the  wires 
to  bo  0.01  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  liquid  in  the  lam])  to 
be  kept  at  a  constant  level  by  a  suitably-arranged  appa- 
ratus. Hartley  examined  numerous  standards  jirupo.-ed. 
and  gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Keats,  which  is  a  mod 
crator  lamp  of  peculiar  construction  consuming  760  grains 
"I  -|ierm  oil  per  hour.  The  light  from  this  lamp  is  equal 
to  that  of  ten  standard  candles.  (Junrittii  <•/'  '/-M-/.  i'/liliuif, 
.Mar.  Hi,  ISSU.)  The  standard  UM  d  in  France  has  been  the' 
light  of  a  colza-oil  lamp  (CarcelJ  consuming  42  grammes 
=  648  grains  per  hour. 

In  testing  the  gas  the  style  of  burner  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  gas  is  burned  are  also  important  elements  in  the 
test.     The   Frenrh   use  an  arpind   burner,  called  by  them 
the  bcc  /trnifct.  having  thirty  holes  for  the  escape  of  the 
gas  and  provided  with  a  chimney.     All  the  dimensions  of 
the   burner   are    fixed    by  special    statute.     The    Knglish 
standard   from  IS52  to  1803  was  an  around  of  metal  with 
sixteen  holes,  the  chimney  seven    inches  in   height,  and 
the  gas  to  be  tested  was  to  bo  consumed  at  the  rate  of  5 
I  cubic  feet  per  hour.     From  1863  to  1809  another  burner 
:  was  used,  which  differed  from  the  old  ono  in  that  tin-  Lr;i- 
was  caused  to  burn  at  a  lower  pressure,  and  the  burner,  in- 
I  stead  of  metal,  was  of  steatite.     In  1809  another  argand 
!  burner  of  improved  form,  invented  by  Sugg,  with  also  a 
steatite  burner,  was  adopted  as  the  standard.     In  all  ea-es 
!  the  amount  of  gas  and  the  pressure  at  which  it  should  be 
!  passed  through  the  meter  was  the  same  (5  feet  per  hour). 
A  comparison  of  these  three  standards  by  Dr.  Letheby  re- 
sulted as  follows:  Calling  the  intensity  of  light  from  the 
old  test-burner  100,  that  from  the  second  standard  burner, 
under  the  same  conditions,  was  equivalent  to  111.1,  and 
that  from  the  present  standard  to  128.     A  higher  illumi- 
nating power  is  now  required,  however,  than  was  formerly 
demanded,  so  that  in  effect  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
gas  is  maintained  at  essentially  the  same  point  as  at  first. 
(Engineering,  Nov.  12,  1809,  p.  328.) 

In  photometrical  experiments  the  operations  are  usually 
conducted  in  a  room  the  walls  of  which  are  blackened  to 
prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  reflections  which  would  tend 
to  affect  the  observations.  Some  few  photometers  are  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  dispensing  with  the  so-called 
"  dark  room,"  but  the  results  are  considered  more  reliable 
when  the  observations  have  been  made  in  an  apartment 
prepared  for  the  purpose  by  having  the  walls  colored  a 
dead  black. 

An  apparatus  for  gas  photometry  usually  consists  of  a 
bar  carrying  the  Bunsen  or  Letheby  disk,  with  the  gas- 
fixture  at  one  end  and  the  place  for  the  candles  at  the 
other,  a  balance  and  weights  for  weighing  the  candles 
before  and  after  the  operation,  a  meter  recording  thou- 
sandths of  a  foot,  a  seconds  clock  to  time  the  experiment, 
and  a  pressure-gauge.  Suggs's  latest  improvement  is  a  com- 
bination "clock -meter,"  in  which  a  hand  moved  by  clock- 
work moves  around  the  face  of  the  meter,  and  if  the  gas 
is  burning  at  the  right  rate,  the  clock-hand  and  meter- 
hand  travel  around  the  face  of  the  meter  together.  Two 
candles  instead  of  one  are  now  frequently  used,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  irregularities  of  the  one  in  burning  will 
counteract  those  of  the  other.  Readings  are  taken  some- 
times once  and  sometimes  twice  a  minute  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  and  the  results  are  averaged.  If  the  candles  or 
gas,  one  or  both,  have  not  been  burning  at  exactly  the 
pn-cribed  rates,  corrections  are  made  by  means  of  a 
simple  proportion.  If  the  gas-rate  or  candle-rate,  how- 
ever, varies  very  widely  from  the  prescribed  rates,  but  lit- 
tle reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  results.  The  temperature 
of  the  gas  in  the  pipes  has  a  marked  effect  on  its  illumi- 
nating power.  (Jour.  fint-Llyhtlng,  Dec.  7,  1869,  p.  930.) 
It  is  ordinarily  tested,  however,  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  no  correction  made  for  variations  of  the  thermometer. 
Jllitinitiatini/  Quality  of  Gait,  etc. — The  following  table 
shows  the  illuminating  quality  of  the  gas  consumed  in 
various  towns  in  Ureat  Britain,  as  determined  by  Prof. 
Frankland  in  accordance  with  the  government  test: 


London 12  candles. 

Carlisle 18 

Liverpool 22       " 

Edinburgh is       " 

tireeiicick is..!     " 

Paisley :«>.:;    " 


Birmingham  .......  !•"  candles. 

Manchester  .........  22       " 

Inverness  ...........  25 


Ilarwick  ............  :i() 

Aberdeen  ...........  35 


In  Paris  it  is  12.3;  Berlin,  15.5;  and  in  Vienna  only  9. 
In  addition  to  the  standard,  as  above,  for  London,  which 
is  for  the  common  gas,  there  is  ono  manufactured  from 
cannel  coal,  the  standard  of  which  is  never  below  20 
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candles.  This  gas  is  used  in  the  public  buildings,  the 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy,  etc.  So  far  as  ascertained,  the 
illuminating  power  of  gas  in  this  country  varies  from 
tuclve  to  eighteen  candles,  taking  the  English  standard 
as  a  measure.  E.  WALLER. 

Photo-Ilelief  Printing.     See  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Phran'za»orPhran'zes,  the  last,  and  one  of  the  most 
important,  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  b.  in  1401  ;  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  ;  appointed  cham- 
berlain to  Manuel  II.  Palaeologus  in  1418,  and  employed 
with  success  in  many  diplomatic  missions.  After  the  death 
uf  Manuel  II.,  he  attached  himself  to  Constantine,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  reigning  emperor,  John  VII.,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier.  At  the  siege  of  Patras  he  saved  the 
life  of  Constantine,  but  was  taken  prisoner  himself  and  sub- 
jected to  cruel  sufferings  in  a  Turkish  dungeon.  On  the 
accession  of  Constantine  Palseologus  to  the  throne  in  1448, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  highest  positions,  but  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  in  1453  he  and  his  wife  and  two 
children  were  made  slaves.  He  escaped  with  his  wife  to 
Sparta,  but  his  daughter  died  and  his  son  was  murdered 
in  the  sultan's  harem.  From  Sparta  he  fled  to  Corfu,  was 
still  active  for  some  time  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  but 
retired  finally  to  the  monastery  of  Tarchaniotcs,  where  he 
wrote  his  Chronicon,  and  d.  after  1477.  His  Chronicon 
gives  the  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire  from  1259  to 
1477,  and  is  interesting  and  reliable;  it  was  not  printed 
until  1796,  when  it  was  edited  by  Alter  in  Vienna. 

Phrase,  in  music,  a  short  series  of  sounds,  not  com- 
plete in  itself,  but  ending  with  a  pause  or  an  imperfect 
cadence.  (See  RHYTHM.) 

Phrenol'ogy  [Gr.  foyv,  "mind,"  and  Ad-yof,  "dis- 
course"]. This  term,  properly  signifying  the  science  of 
faculty,  in  distinction  from  psychology,  the  science  of  the 
soul,  was  first  applied  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim  to  a  group 
of  psychological  theories  arising  partly  from  the  discov- 
ery that  the  animal  brain  is  a  very  complex  congeries  of 
organs,  and  partly  from  empirical  observations  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  certain  correspondence,  or  series  of  corre- 
spondences, between  the  configuration  of  the  cranium  and 
the  special  aptitudes  exhibited  by  its  possessor.  During 
the  progress  of  the  group  of  doctrines  designated  as 
phrenological  the  main  propositions  of  Lavater's  system 
of  physiognomy  and  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
developed  in  his  work  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression,  have 
been  incorporated  as  elementary  principles;  so  that  phre- 
nology may  be  regarded  as  a  development,  partly  scientific 
:ind  partly  purely  empirical,  of  the  general  idea  that  a 
minute  correspondence  exists  between  the  physical  struc- 
ture and  the  psychical  and  mental  traits  of  every  individ- 
ual man  or  animal.  The  special  bias  that  gave  direction 
to  Dr.  Gall's  investigations  was  due,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  empirical  data,  such  as  that  the  crania  of  artists  are 
distinguished  by  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  temples, 
those  of  philosophical  thinkers  by  great  development  in 
the  upper  frontal  region,  and  those  of  accurate  observers 
of  facts  by  projection  in  the  region  of  the  eyebrows.  He 
had  prosecuted  his  observations  in  this  field  for  several 
years  before  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  hardening  the  brain 
in  spirits  of  wine  or  by  boiling  it  in  oil  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  unfold  its  filamentous  structure,  and  to  give  scientific 
value  to  his  system  by  harmonizing  it  with  cerebral  anat- 
omy. Previous  to  the  celebrated  dissections  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  the  principal  idea  of  which  was  the  expanding 
filamentous  structure  of  the  brain  from  below  upward,  that 
organ  had  been  regarded  by  anatomists  as  a  semi-struc- 
tureless mass,  exhibiting  certain  constant  ganglia,  such 
as  the  striated  bodies,  the  optic  thalami,  the  quadrigemi- 
nal  bodies,  and  the  pineal  gland,  but,  on  the  whole,  as  a 
single  organ  rather  than  as  a  group  of  organs ;  and  the 
method  of  dissection  practiced  in  medical  institutions  was 
to  examine  it  in  successive  slices  from  the  vertex  down- 
ward. Indeed,  so  extraordinary  was  the  discovery  of 
Gall  in  its  bearings  on  the  current  theory  of  cerebral 
structure  that  it  required  several  years  and  many  verifica- 
tions to  convince  professors  of  anatomy  that  the  filament- 
ous view  was  well  founded ;  and  the  great  developments 
in  anatomical  science,  particularly  as  respects  the  ner- 
vous system,  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  must  now  be  considered  as  due  to  the  investigations 
of  two  men  who  have  become  widely  celebrated  as  the  found- 
ers of  phrenology,  but  who  have  really  high  claims  to  be 
remembered  as  anatomical  discoverers. 

Gall's  view  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows:  The  convolutions  are  distinct  nervous 
centres,  each  having  its  special  activity.  As  concerns  the 
lobes,  the  frontal  are  occupied  by  the  perceptive  group  of 
centres;  the  superior  by  the  moral  and  aesthetic  groups ; 
the  inferior  by  a  group  mainly  concerned  in  the  nutrition 
and  adaptation  of  the  animal  to  external  conditions;  the 


posterior  by  the  social  instincts  j  and  the  cerebellum  is 
supposed  to  have  the  function  of  presiding  over  the  pro- 
creative  activity,  of  endowing  it  with  passion  and  psychic 
significance,  and  thus  lifting  it  within  the  sphere  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling.  As  concerns  all  these  propositions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  recent  experiments  in  vivisection 
have  verified  their  general  accuracy ;  the  most  decisive  ev- 
idences thus  far  recorded  having  been  contributed  by  Dr. 
Fcrrier  of  King's  College,  London,  in  1872-73,  Their  gen- 
eral result  may  be  stated  as  furnishing  an  experimental 
demonstration  in  detail  that  the  convolutions  are  separate 
and  distinct  nervous  centres  in  all  animals  in  which  they 
occur,  and  that  these  centres  are  arranged  into  groups  and 
lobes  substantially  as  Gall  and  Spurzheim  taught ;  while 
in  brains  that  have  no  convolutions  corresponding  sections 
of  the  cortex  are  still  the  scats  of  special  activities,  al- 
though the  eye  fails  to  distinguish  their  boundaries.  Dr. 
Terrier's  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  same  general 
manner  as  the  less  conclusive  ones  of  Fritsch  and  Ilitzig 
of  Germany — namely,  by  exposing  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
and  exciting  it  in  sections  with  the  induced  electric  cur- 
rent. The  difficulty  that  physiologists  have  experienced 
in  verifying  experiments  of  this  special  class  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  very  trifling  loss  of  blood  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  operation  may  impair  the  excitability  of  the 
cortex  to  such  a  degree  that  the  current  elicits  no  respon- 
sive movements. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  respects  the  function  of  the  cere- 
bellum, Gall's  theory  not  only  lacks  confirmation,  but  the 
general  tenor  of  experiment  leads  to  the  adverse  view  that 
that  organ  specially  co-ordinates  the  muscular  movements 
concerned  in  locomotion.  A  very  thorough  review  of  the 
evidences  pro  ct  contra  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Austin  Flint's 
work  on  the  Nervous  System,  which  should  be  perused,  how- 
ever, with  the  reservation  that  the  author's  bias  in  favor 
of  regarding  the  cerebellum  as  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
motion  is  so  decided  as  to  impair,  in  a  measure,  the  scien- 
tific value  of  his  conclusions.  Again,  the  evidences  of 
comparative  nervous  anatomy  appear,  in  so  far  as  they 
bear  upon  the  question,  to  be  adverse  to  the  phrenological 
view.  But,  taking  all  the  facts  into  consideration,  it  can- 
not as  yet  be  asserted  that  either  theory  is  conclusively  es- 
tablished. The  truth  seems  to  lie  midway  between  the  two 
extremes,  and  may  probably  be  formulated  as  follows  :  The 
cerebellum  co-ordinates  the  movements  concerned  in  loco- 
motion in  a  primary  and  instinctive  manner,  as  vivisection 
experiments  and  comparative  anatomy  indicate;  but  as 
these  movements  are  partly  identical  with  those  concerned 
in  coition,  it  is  also  materially  concerned  in  the  sexual  in- 
stinct, which,  if  the  evidences  of  comparative  anatomy  are 
permitted  to  have  their  proper  weight,  must  be  regarded  as 
having  its  special  centre  in  the  abdominal  section  of  the 
spinal  column,  since  the  relative  complexity  under  which 
the  sexual  instinct  manifests  itself  in  the  different  orders 
of  animals  is  always  in  direct  ratio  to  the  relative  develop- 
ment of  gray  matter  in  the  inferior  section  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  Another  important  point,  developed  by  the  pa- 
tient anatomical  studies  of  Wagner  and  Huschkc,  presents 
itself  here  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Gall,  which  as- 
sume that  the  building  or  constructive  instinct  in  animals 
is  contingent  on  a  development  of  the  brain  giving  great 
apparent  breadth  just  in  front  of  the  ears.  Their  view  is 
that  the  constructive  instinct,  as  exhibited  in  the  bee,  is 
primarily  due  to  the  higher  complexity  of  the  sexual  pro- 
cess that  results  from  the  more  complex  nervous  develop- 
ment of  the  abdomen  in  that  insect,  as  compared,  for  illus- 
tration, with  the  spider.  In  other  terms,  the  wonderful 
constructive  capacity  displayed  by  certain  animals  is  a  re- 
sponse in  faculty  to  the  instinctive  prompting  to  build  a 
home  for  the  protection  of  their  young.  This  is  the  com- 
parative-anatomy view  of  the  question  as  interpreted  by 
two  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  that  science,  and  one 
that  Dr.  Jacoby  of  Berlin  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  volume 
on  the  Evolution  of  Society, 

While,  then,  so  far  as  respects  the  physiology  of  the 
brain,  many  of  the  leading  positions  of  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim have  been  verified  by  later  specialists,  and  have  been 
absorbed  into  scientific  psychology,  the  empirical  parts  of 
their  work  have  remained  without  the  pale  of  science.  It 
is  by  the  adoption  and  exposition  of  the  latter  that  modern 
phrenologists  are  properly  distinguished  from  cerebral 
psychologists  as  represented  by  Bain,  Carpenter,  Ferrier, 
Wagner,  Huschke,  and  others.  That  is  to  say,  phrenology 
superimposes  upon  certain  established  views  of  brain-phys- 
iology certain  empirical  doctrines,  and  groups  them  to- 
gether under  the  general  head  of  craniology,  which,  as  a 
part  of  the  system,  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  rel- 
ative development  of  the  centres  of  the  brain  can  be  accu- 
rately determined  by  an  external  examination  of  the  skull 
— by  protuberances  here  as  contrasted  with  depression  in 
another  quarter,  and  by  other  indications  in  their  nature 
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unvcrifiublo  in  nny  special  instance  without  jmit-mnrirm 
examination,  but  having  ;i  certain  decree  "1  foundation  in 
the  general  truths  of  physiology.  It  was  this  prateDdOB 
of  Hall  mid  Hpur/.hcim  thai  led  I"  I'"'  contemptuous  rcjee 
lion  of  their  sv.-tcm  ill  Germany,  while  its  valuable  rc-ult- 
M  respects  bra'in  phy-iology  were  taken  up  by  Wagner  anil 
Ilil-chke  and  elaborated  into  the  new  science  of  psycho- 
physic-i.  The  same  pretension  debarred  Spnrzheim  from 
popularity  iu  England,  led  to  his  tour  in  America,  and 
rendered  this  country  the  scene  of  the  lir-t  real  or^ani/.a- 
tion  of  phrenology  ilito  an  intellectual  movement.  So  that, 
while  the  science  'of  psycho-physics  in  liermany  and  cere- 
bral psychology  in  Knghind  are  simply  continual  ion  -  of  the 
inductive  mOTOmenl  initiated  by  (iall  and  Spnr/.licim.  il 
has  been  only  in  America  that  phrenology  as  such  has  ob- 
tained general  currency  or  occasioned  much  discussion,  and 
onlv  here  that  it  broadly  assumes  to  delineate  a  man,  men- 
tally, morally,  and  psychically,  with  unerring  precision,  by 
examining  his  head,  making  a  few  measurements,  and  ob- 
serving his  special  temperament.  In  the  present  state  of 
science  no  serious  discus-ion  of  this  aspect  of  the  subject 

can  be  attempted,  -ii it  rc-H  purely  upon  empirical  data, 

nml  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  it  best  and  have  prac- 
tised it  for  years  lays  no  claims  to  scientific  exactness  or 
to  well  reasoned  theory.  That  practised  phrenologists  are 
often  quite  correct  in  their  descriptions  of  the  inner  life 
and  the  special  aptitudes  and  bia«e«  of  a  person  under  ex- 
amination, is  generally  conceded.  That  they  arc  frequently 
in  error,  they  themselves  concede.  The  data  being  uncer- 
tain and  general,  such  must  be  the  conclusions.  The  cra- 
nium may  he  small,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  depth  of  the  fur- 
rows, the  cortex  of  the  brain  may  be  very  large  and  ample. 
Vice  vcrad,  a  large  skull,  owing  to  the  superficial  nature  of 
the  furrows,  may  coexist  with  a  very  limited  development 
of  the  thinking  membrane  (the  cortex).  In  no  aspect  of 
anatomy,  as  every  practical  expert  is  well  aware,  is  there  a 
greater  variation  than  exists  between  the  dimensions  of 
the  skull  and  the  development  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The 
thickness  of  the  skull  is  also  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion in  different  portions  of  its  surface.  These  facts  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  to  militate  very  strongly  against  the 
assumption  that  the  relative  development  of  the  cortex  or 
the  thickness  of  the  skull  can  be  determined,  even  proxi- 
matcly,  by  external  examination;  although,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  variations  themselves,  upon  which  the  uncer- 
tainty of  practical  phrenology  depends,  are  subject  to  laws 
as  yet  but  partly  ascertained,  that  enable  expert  anatomists 
to  predict  with  considerable  certainty,  in  any  given  case, 
that  the  convolution?  will  bo  found  deep  or  shallow,  and 
the  skull  thick  in  certain  quarters  or  the  reverse,  by  super- 
ficial inspection  of  a  subject  submitted  for  dissection;  and 
hence,  though  not  yet  formulated  as  science,  a  fundamental 
law  of  morphological  development  underlies  the  empirical 
observations  of  the  craniologist.  F.  G.  FAIHPIEI.D. 

Phryg'ia  [Gr.  •puyia],  an  ancient,  highly  civilized,  and 
flourishing  kingdom,  whose  boundaries  cannot  be  exactly 
determined,  occupying  the  western  central  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  people  (of  Indo-European  descent)  were 
closely  related  both  in  race  and  history  to  the  Bryges 
(''freemen")  of  Macedonia.  But  whether  the  original 
migration  was  from  Asia  to  Europe,  or  from  Europe  to 
Asia,  writers  arc  not  agreed.  The  alphabet  of  the  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius  is  much  like  the 
nlilc-t  specimens  of  the  Greek.  The  national  religion,  at 
one  time  widely  diffused,  was  a  grossly  naturalistic  pan- 
theism. The  self-mutilated  priests  of  C'ybele,  with  their 
wild  dunces,  were  famous.  The  whole  national  character 
was  highly  enthusiastic  and  sensuous.  The  country  was 
noted  for  its  wool,  its  cheeses,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
agriculture  generally.  Its  great  wealth  is  indicated  by  the 
fable  of  Midas  turning  everything  that  ho  touched  into 
gold.  The  principal  rivers  were  the  Maeandcr  and  San- 
garius ;  the  principal  cities  were  Apatnea,  Colossus,  Lao- 
dicaea,  and  Hierapolis.  Phrygia  was  conquered  by  Croesus 
of  Lydia  (558-544  B.  c.),  afterward  by  tno  Persians  and 
Greeks,  and,  with  the  rest  of  Pergamum,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  133  D.  c.  The  Roman  province,  however, 
was  not  identical  with  the  ancient  kingdom.  Christianity 
was  introduced  by  the  apostle  Paul.  Papias  the  tjille- 
narian  and  Montanus  the  enthusiast  were  Phrygians. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

I'hryi;  i;in,  in  music,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  modes  or  scales.  The  Phrygian  scale  com- 
mences on  E,  and  differs  from  the  modern  K  minor  in  hav- 
ing for  its  second  degree  Ffl,  instead  of  FJ.  The  cadence 
commonly  called  Phrygian  has  already  been  described 
among  other  cadences  in  the  article  Mrsir. 

Phry'ne,  a  Greek  courtesan  of  surpassing  beauty,  was 
employed  by  Praxiteles  as  a  model  for  his  Cnidian  Venus, 
and  by  Apclles  for  his  Venus  Anadyomene.  She  was  b. 


nt  The-j.,. i  ii)  liootia  in  humble  circumstances,  but  when 
Alexander  the  Great  de-lroyed  the  ualls  of  Thelies  she 
offered  to  rebuild  them.  \Vhen  accused  of  profaning  the 
Klcusiiuan  m\  -tcric.,  and  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  lleliasts,  'her  defender  threw  oil'  her  veil,  whereupon  the 
judges  immediately  acquitted  her.  and  tlie  people  carried 
her  in  triumph  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

Phryn'ichus,  an  Athenian  poet  who  by  ancient  writers 
is  ranked  between  'flic-pis  and  .K-chylus  us  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Greek  tragedy;  gained  his  lir.-l  tragic  vic- 
tory in  511  B.  c'.,  twenty-four  years  after  Thespis  ami  twelve 
years  before  .Ksehylus,  and  his  last  in  47(1  B.  r..  on  which 
occasion  Themistocles  was  bis  i-Aoroyii*,  and  recorded  the 
event  by  an  inscription,  (if  his  personal  life  nothing  more 
is  known,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  went  to  Sicily  and 
died  at  the  court  of  lliero.  The  improvements  for  uliich 
the  Greek  tragedy  was  indebted  to  him  were  very  c"n-id- 
erable.  The  tragedies  of  Thcspis  were  of  a  light  and  im- 
itative character;  those  of  Phrynidms  were  serious  and 
imaginative,  lie  took  his  materials  from  the  poems  of 
Homer,  which  had  recently  been  collected  by  the  care  of 
Pisistratus ;  and  when  he  chose  to  treat  an  event  of  con- 
temporary history,  it  was  always  a  sublime  and  impic 
one.  The  character  of  hi-  tragedies  is  strikingly  indicated 
by  the  incident  which  Herodotus  relates.  He  brought  a 
tragedy  on  the  stage  representing  the  capture  of  Miletus, 
and  the  representation  was  so  powerful  that  the  whole  audi- 
ence burst  into  tears.  But  such  a  stirring  up  of  their  pas- 
sions the  Athenians  would  not  allow  to  art,  and  they  lined 
the  poet  1000  drachma).  It  is  self-evident  that  this  transi- 
tion from  the  ludicrous  to  the  pathetic  in  the  contents  of 
the  tragedy  made  corresponding  modifications  of  the  form 
nccc--;iry  :  and  we  find  with  the  ancient  writers  many  no- 
tices which  indicate  that  with  1'hrynichus  the  light,  mimetic 
choir  of  Thespis  grew  into  the  solemn,  magnificent  chorus 
which  characterized  the  Greek  tragedy  when  at  its  point 
of  culmination.  Of  his  works  nothing  has  come  down  to 
us. 

IMirynisVidrr  [Phryniirm.  dim.  of  tpiin),  a  "toad"], 
a  family  of  anourous  amphibians  containing  "toad-like 
frogs,"  for  the  most  part  confined  to  South  America.  As 
denned  by  Cope,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
teeth  on  the  jaws,  the  presence  of  epicoracoids,  the  dis- 
j  tinction  of  sacrum  from  the  coccygeal  style,  and  the  tri- 
angular diapophyses  of  the  sacrum.  By  Cone  seven  genera 
have  been  referred  to  the  family,  one  of  which  ((\tfnjtfiry- 
nnn)  is  represented  in  Borneo  and  China,  and  all  the  others 
are  peculiar  to  South  America.  THKOIXIRK  GILL. 

Phthalic  Acid  (II,C8H«04  =  C«H4(COOII)2),  Ali- 
zaric  Acid,  Naphthalic  Acid,  IHonpcarboben- 
zoic  Acid,  or  Dicarbobenzolic  Acid,  a  bibasic 
acid  derived  from  benzene  (CjHg)  by  the  substitution  of 
two  carboxyl  (COOI1)  for  Ha.  It  is  susceptible  of  three 
modifications,  according  to  the  relative  position  of  two  ear- 
boxy  I -groups — (1)  ortho-phtbalic  acid,  or  simply  phthalic 
acid;  (2)  meta-  or  iso-phthalic  acid  is  formed  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  meta-xyleno  or  iso-xylene ;  (3)  para-  or  toro- 
phtbalic  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  turpentine 
oil,  cuminic  acid  or  aldehyde,  xylene,  and  other  aromatic 
hydrocarbons.  Phthalic  acid  (ortho-)  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  alizarine,  purpurine,  munjistine, 
naphthalene,  naphthalene  dicbloride,  or  naphthaquinone ; 
by  the  action  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  on 
naphthalene  or  benzene;  of  potassic  dichromate  and  sul- 
phuric acid  on  naphthalene;  of  chlorous  acid  on  naphtha- 
lene ;  of  potassic  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  naph- 
thalene dichloride ;  of  potassic  permanganate  on  an  alka- 
line solution  of  orthotoluic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  white 
nacreous  laminae  arranged  in  rounded  groups ;  is  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
By  distillation  with  an  excess  of  lime  it  yields  benzene  and 
calcic  carbonate ;  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  lime,  calcic 
carbonate  and  benzoate.  This  reaction  is  now  employed 
on  a  large  scale  by  P.  and  E.  Depouilly  (Hull.  Soc.  Cltim., 
1864,  i.  163)  for  the  preparation  of  benzoic  acid.  It  forms 
acid  and  neutral  salts,  and  yields  substitution  products 
with  bromine,  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  etc.  By  distillation  it 
yields  its  anhydride,  I YIItt>.,.  called  also  pbthalide,  and 
pyrophthalic  acid.  When  phthalic  anhydride  is  heated  to 
195°  C.  with  resoreine,  obtained  by  action  of  caustic  alka- 
lies on  assafoatida,  certain  other  gum-resins,  or  benzino- 
disulphuric  acid  from  benzene,  it  produces  fluoresceine, 
which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  brown  crusts.  Fluores- 
ceine heated  with  zinc-dust  yields  colorless  nuoresceine. 
When  fluorcsceine  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it 
produces  a  red  body,  which  gives  with  alkalies  a  blue  solu- 
tion. The  red  solution  dyes  wool  blue ;  the  color  is  not  so 
fine  nor  so  fast  as  indigo.  Fluoresceinc  forms  a  red  crys- 
talline powder ;  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  from  methy- 
lic  alcohol ;  and  its  ammonia  solution  exhibits  a  most  beau- 
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tiful  and  intensely  green  fluorescence.  It  is  CroHuOs  = 
CfHi(CO.CflHi.OH)fO.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  tetra- 
nitro-fluoresceine,  an  explosive  body,  which  dyes  wool  an 
intense  reddish-yellow.  Fluoresceine  has  become  of  great 
industrial  importance  as  a  basis  for  the  preparation  of  the 
new  and  beautiful  dye  called  eosinc,  which  rivals  safflower 
and  saffron! ne  for  dyeing  rose-red.  Eosine  is  the  potassic 
salt  of  tetra-brom  fluoresceine.  (See  papers  on  fluoresceine 
by  A.  Bacyor  (Her.  Chan,  Gf*.,  Berlin,  iv.  658);  E.  Fischer 
(Her.  Chem.  Gee.,  vii.  1211,  2116);  on  cosine,  Guehm  (Set: 
Chem.  Ges.,  vii.  1743);  A.  W.  Hofmann  (Her.  Cheat.  Get., 
viii.  62);  A.  Baeyer  (Rer.  Chem.  Gcs.,  viii,  146);  Bind* 
schedler  and  Busch  (Chem.  News,  xxxii.  198) ;  lleimann's 
F'drler  Zeit  (1875).)  C.  F.  CflANDLBB. 

Phthisis.     See  CONSUMPTION. 

Phycol'ogy  [from  <J>u«os,  a  "  seaweed,"  and  Aoyos,  a 
"discourse"]  is  the  name  applied  to  that  department  of 
botany  which  treats  of  the  Phycje,  or  Alga?,  as  they  are 
more  frequently  called.  Algae  may  be  defined  as  thallo- 
gens,  or  flowerless  plants  having  no  proper  distinction  of 
stem  and  leaf;  which  always  grow  in  water  or  very  wet 
places;  which  have  green  coloring-matter;  and  which  are 
never  truly  parasitic.  This  definition,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  a  little  vague,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  long  the 
term  "  Algce  "  will  fall  into  disuse  ;  at  present  it  is  still 
retained  by  the  majority  of  writers,  inasmuch  as  it  is  con- 
venient, although  not  well  defined  scientifically.  The  Algic 
constitute  a  large  group  of  plants,  although  not  by  any 
means  so  rich  in  species  as  the  Fungi.  They  are  most 
abundant  in  the  ocean,  of  which,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
they  form  the  entire  vegetation,  and  are  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  seaweed,  sea-moss,  etc.  They  are  also 
very  abundant  in  fresh  water,  where,  however,  they  by  no 
means  present  so  striking  or  varied  forms  as  in  the  ocean, 
but  arc  generally  composed  of  green  thread-like  structures 
of  a  more  or  less  slimy  consistency.  In  size,  shape,  and 
color  Algie  vary  exceedingly.  Some  are  no  larger  than 
dust,  and  consist  of  a  single  cell.  (Some  of  the  more  in- 
teresting of  these  simple  forms  are  described  in  the  article 
on  DIATOMACE.*;.)  From  small  species  consisting  of  a  single 
cell  there  is  a  regular  series  of  forms  until  we  reach  the 
gigantic  species  found  in  the  Antarctic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
which  excel  all  land-plants  in  length,  if  not  in  size.  Jfa- 
crocystis  pyrifcra  attains  a  length  of  1000,  and  some  writers 
even  say  of  1500,  feet;  and  the  very  slender  stems  of  Ne- 
reocyttis  Lutkeana  are  not  unfrequcntly  200  feet  long,  and 
are  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  North-west  coast  for  fish- 
lines.  Some  species  of  7,c**om«  and  Duniltea  also  attain 
enormous  dimensions,  but  the  majority  of  Alga?  are  but  a 
few  inches  long,  and  are  either  thread-like  or  form  small 
membranous  expansions. 

The  substance  of  the  Algce  varies  from  that  of  a  jelly  to 
that  of  stone.  Many  of  the  fresh-water  Algae  are  mere 
masses  of  jelly,  and  some,  as  the  No^toat,  swell  up  into 
more  or  less  shapeless  masses  after  a  rain,  and  afterward 
dry  up  into  almost  imperceptible  crusts.  Some  of  the 
devil's  aprons,  particularly  Ldtnfnarin  derma  todra,  are 
coriaceous,  and  many  species,  found  more  especially  in  the 
tropics,  are  covered  or  infiltrated  with  a  calcareous  deposit. 
The  coating  of  the  diatomes  is  silicious. 

The  Alga;  vary  in  color  from  almost  black  to  a  beautiful 
rose-color.  The  color  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
position  in  which  any  species  grows,  but  it  is  so  constant 
in  different  species  that  it  has  been  used  as  a  means  of 
classification  by  some  writers.  Nearly  all  fresh- water 
Algie  are  green,  the  Nottochinete  being  slightly  tinged  with 
blue.  The  red  or  purple  Alga;  are  almost  all  marine,  and 
grow  at  or  below  low-water  mark.  The  brown-colored 
Algae  are  marine,  and  are  found  principally  in  what  is 
known  as  the  littoral  region,  or  the  tract  between  high  and 
low  tide  marks.  All  Alga;,  whether  green,  brown,  or  red, 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  chlorophyl,  although  in  the 
red  and  brown  seaweeds  the  chlorophyl  is  obscured  by  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  red  and  yellow  coloring-matters,  to 
which  various  names  have  been  given  by  chemists,  and  of 
which  the  two  most  common  forms  are  phycoxanthine  and 
phycoerythrine.  Some  species  of  seaweeds  are  beautifully 
fluorescent.  A  familiar  example  is  the  common  Irish, 
moss,  Chondnu  crisput.  Fluorescence  is  very  marked  in 
some  Mediterranean  species,  as  Chylocladia  Mediterranea, 
and  some  species  of  Cyxtoneira. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Alga;  are  never  parasitic,  although 
frequently  epiphytic.  They  fasten  themselves  by  suckers  or 
fibrils  to  stones,  woodwork,  or  other  Algae,  or  form  floating 
patches  of  variable  extent.  Some  are  furnished  with  blad- 
ders, which  help  them  to  float.  Although  they  absorb  their 
nourishment  directly  from  the  water  about  them,  they  are 
prone  to  decay  when  torn  from  their  attachments.  They 
all  contain  large  quantities  of  water,  and  when  dried  they 
shrink  very  much,  and  are  afterward  easily  affected  by 


changes  of  moisture.  Many  of  the  seaweeds  contain 
iodine  in  considerable  quantities,  and  some  species,  as 
Laminaria  eaccharina,  contain  mannite,  which  covers  the 
surface  of  the  Alga?  as  it  dries. 

The  species  of  Alga?  are  widely  distributed,  many  fresh- 
water species,  as  well  as  some  marine,  being  found  all  over 
the  world.  Species  which  inhabit  brackish  water  seem  to 
be  particularly  widely  distributed.  The  marine  specie?, 
if  we  except  the  diatomes,  seem  to  be  all  limited  to  a 
rather  narrow  belt  extending  along  the  shore,  while  the 
ocean-bed  is,  as  far  as  seaweeds  are  concerned,  a  desert. 
The  Sargasso  Sea,  as  it  is  called,  consists  simply  of  an  im- 
mense floating  mass  of  the  Gulf- weed  (Sttrgaaaum  bncci- 
fcntm),  which  covers  an  area  of  many  miles — according  to 
Humboldt  six  or  seven  times  as  large  as  the  area  of  Ger- 
many— lying  W.  of  the  Azores.  The  greatest  depth  at 
which  Alga;  grow  cannot  be  ascertained  with  exactness, 
but  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  few  seaweeds  occur 
below  70  or  80  fathoms,  and  even  the  enormously  long 
species  do  not  grow  very  deep,  but  expand  over  the  sur- 
face. Strange  to  say,  the  deepest-growing  species  are  gen- 
erally of  the  brightest  rose  or  purple  color.  The  greatest 
number  of  species  is  found  in  the  tropics,  but  the  lux- 
uriance of  the  marine  vegetation  is  probably  greater  in 
those  temperate  regions  where  there  is  a  great  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide.  The  forms  of  Europe  and  the  E.  coast  of 
North  America  closely  resemble  one  another.  The  species 
of  Australia  are  very  numerous  and  beautiful,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  flowering  plants,  offer  many  types  not  found 
elsewhere.  The  seaweeds  have  usually  a  definite  season 
of  growth  and  fruiting,  and  grow  quite  as  well  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  Some  species,  as  Ccramlum  rnhrtim,  seem 
to  flourish  at  all  seasons,  but  most  are  limited  either  to 
summer  or  winter,  or  at  least  fruit  at  a  definite  period  of 
the  year. 

Of  the  Alga?  growing  in  fresh  water  there  is  no  species 
directly  useful  to  man.  Of  the  seaweeds  there  arc  several 
edible  species,  although,  as  far  as  taste  is  concerned,  they 
all  resemble  one  another.  The  Irish  moss  of  commerce  is 
the  common  Chottdnia  criapn*  of  Europe  and  Eastern  North 
America.  In  the  East  Indies,  Gr<trif<tria  Ii<:lie)to!<lc8  is 
much  eaten,  and  the  Chinese  are  particularly  fond  of  laver, 
r<n-phi/ra  vulijarifj.  Schizyweiiia  edultn,  Rndyntenin  pnl- 
matn,  the  common  dulse,  and  Alaria  esculents,  are  also 
eaten.  The  larger  seaweeds,  rock-weeds,  devil's  aprons, 
etc.,  are  used  extensively  for  manure  and  also  for  the  manu- 
facture of  iodine. 

The  classification  of  Algae  is  of  too  complicated  a. nature 
to  admit  a  full  explanation  in  these  pages.  The  father  of 
modern  phycology  was  C.  A.  Agardh,  bishop  of  Carlstud, 
Sweden,  wh0t6<S>fXCM*j4iparHn  appeared  in  1821.  Previous 
to  his  time  it  was  the  custom  to  call  all  the  larger  Algae, 
Fuci,  and  all  the  smaller,  thread-like  species,  Confervas. 
The  science  was  further  extended  by  his  son,  J.  G.  Agardh, 
professor  at  Lund,  who  published  his  Ahjir  Man'*  Mediterra- 
nd  ft  Adriaticiin  1S42,  and  more  recently  his  Specie*  Alga- 
nun  in  two  parts — the  most  extensive  systematic  work  on 
sea-weeds  yet  published.  It,  however,  does  not  include 
fresh-water  species  or  the  green  marine  species.  Since  the 
publication  of  J.  G.  Agardh's  Specie*  Alarum  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  development  of  Alga?  has  been 
much  increased  by  the  observations  of  Naegeli,  Pringslieim, 
Derbes,  Solier,  but  more  especially  by  the  researches  of 
Thuret  and  Bornet.  The  results  of  their  studies  will  be 
found  scattered  through  various  publications,  but  there  is 
no  good  summary  of  the  modern  state  of  phycology. 
Among  the  older  systematic  writers  on  Alga;  may  be  men- 
tioned Lyngbye,  whose  classic  Tentnmcn  Hydropkytologix 
Dnnifte  appeared  in  1819,  and  compared  favorably  with 
Agardh's  work ;  and  Dawson  Turner,  whose  work  in  4  voN.. 
entitled  Historia  Fucoruw,  was  superbly  illustrated  by  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooper.  More  recently  numerous  illustrated  works 
have  been  published  by  Greville,  Kiitzing,  Harvey,  Zanar- 
dini,  llabenhorst,  and  others.  (For  an  account  of  the 
marine  species  of  the  IT.  S.  the  reader 'is  referred  to  the 
Nereis  Am.  Hot:,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Harvey,  published  in 
three  parts  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  An  account 
of  the  fresh-water  species  will  be  found  in  a  monograph 
by  Prof.  II.  C.  Wood,  also  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  For  illustrations  of  many  of  our  common 
marine  species  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Phycoloffta 
Hrftattnlcft  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Harvey.)  Harvey  divided  all 
Algae  into  three  groups:  (1)  Melanospermae,  including  all 
that  were  of  an  olive-brown  color,  as  Gulf-weeds,  rock- 
weeds,  devil's  aprons,  etc.;  (2)  Rhodospermae,  including 


1  red  and  purple  Algae;  (3)  Chlorosperma*,  including  all 
iose  of  a  green  color,  which  comprise  nearly  all  fresh- 
water species.  (For  a  detailed  explanation  of  Harvey's 
system  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Nereis  Am.  Bur.,  above  referred  to.)  A  partial  summary 
of  Thuret's  system  is  given  in  the  Liste  des  Algnet  marines 
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i/i    ('hr.rlninrii.  by  A.  le  Jolis.     More  detailed  accounts  of 
the  orders  are  given  in  the  Annnle*  dot  Scinx'x  >»<'» 
,,">°  Seiie,  tome,  iv. ;  4°"  Strie,  touie  iii.  :   ..""    Seric,  tome 
iv.  W.  (>.  FAIILOW. 

Phylac'tcries[Gr.4>vAaxT«ij>«»',  a  "guard."  a -charm"], 

properly,  amulets  worn  to  protect  the  person  1'nnii  evil  in- 
ilucuees.  In  tho  .Ne\*  Tc-tauieiit  iln-  )i:iine  is  given  to  the 
leathern  MMI  eiinlaiiiing  on  line'  parchment  certain  pas- 
sairos  of  Scripture.  They  are  fastened  by  leathern  straps 

In  I  In-  I head  and  I  In'  arm,  anil  al.-u  In  OOOrDOItl  and  I  lie 

lilie.  This  eii.-liiin  has  been  maintained  from  very  ancient 
times  to  the  pre.-ent  Jay  by  the  Jews. 

Phyla'  fUr.  $i/A,j.  a  "  trilie  "]  designated  the  tribes  into 

which  ani-ienl  M:i  i  was  divided.  Their  number  was 
originally  four,  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the  I'isi-trati.la' 
it  ua--  raised  lo  ten  by  I  'lei -thenes ,-  two  more  were  after- 
ward ail'leil  in  honor  of  Antignnus  and  his  son  liemetrius. 
Ar  the  head  of  each  tribe  was  a  phylarch,  who  snperin- 
tendeil  the  registering  of  the  members  of  the  />/..'/''.  oriran- 
i/rl  the  elioirs  lor  (lie  lc-ti\:ils.  pri'sidcd  over  the  com- 
munal ;i  — emhlics.  and  commanded  the  contingent  of  cav- 
alry. Afterward,  however,  tho  ofliee  was  divided,  the  phy- 
lareh retaining  only  tho  military  duties,  while  the  civil 
duties  were  transferred  to  a  new  otVice,  that  of  ibe  epiiuc- 
letes.  To  the  Athenian  .-enate  i-aeh  ]ihyle  sent  50  mem- 
bers. (See  Kntor^a,  Smkt  tMf  FOrgtatiiatitHt  de  In  Ti-iffii 

itnux  CAnt/1/iiilr  (ls;;il),  and  Haasc,  ttic  atlttuimht  St'tmtn- 
verfnsuHmj  (  I  Sj").J 

I'll  yl:i  r'rli  iis,  a  Greek  historical  writer,  b.  at  Naucratis 
iu  Kgypt.  Ihed  chiefly  in  Athens,  and  was  a  contemporary 
of  Aratus.  lie  wrote  several  historical  works,  of  which 
tile  principal  one  was  a  history,  nut  only  of  Greece,  but  also 
of  Macedonia.  Kgypt.  Cyrcnc,  etc.,  from  the  expedition  of 
I'yrrhus  tu  Peloponnesus,  in  272  D.  i'..  to  the  death  of 
( 'icomencs  in  220  n.  c.  Of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  other  works, 
there  exist  only  a  few  fragments,  but  ho  has  been  severely 
blamed  by  Polybius  for  being  partial  to  Cleomencs.  (Sec 
Llleht,  1'ltyUirchi  Hitttoriarum  f'rttjHU-nta  (Leipsic,  1836).) 

Phyllostom'idfr  [I'liyllmtninit,  4,v\\ov,  ''leaf,"  and 
aTOMn.  "month"],  a  family  of  bats,  so  named  from  tho 
leaf-like  appendages  with  which  tho  nasal  region  is  fur- 
nished. The  cars  are  moderately  large,  and  each  has  a 
disiiuct  tragus;  "nostrils  in  the  front  part  of  tho  cutane- 
ous nasal  appendages,  or  opening  by  simple  apertures  at 
tho  extremity  of  the  muzzle  ;"  tho  tail  perforates  tho  inter- 
femoral  membrane,  and  appears  on  the  upper  surface,  or 
is  produced  considerably  beyond  tho  membrane  when  tho 
latter  is  truncated  :  the  intermaxillary  bones  are  entire 
and  contiguous ;  tho  true  molars  developed  ;  upper  incisors 
four:  tho  middle  digit  of  the  wing  has  three  phalanges; 
the  stomach  is  sacciform,  and  its  extremities  curved  toward 
i  i  h  other.  The  family  is  limited  to  America,  and  as 
hero  limited  has  still  numerous  representatives,  which  are 
distributed  by  recent  authors  (Peters  and  Dobson)  among 
thrco  sub-families,  which  may  be  called  PhyllostomiiKe. 
Glu-supliagiiiu',  and  Stcnoderminm.  These"  are  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  condition  of  tho  outer 
side  of  tho  molars,  the  tongue,  tho  lower  lip,  and  the  muz- 
ile.  Ono  species  (.Wncrotnu  California^)  extends  into  the 
south-western  portions  of  tho  U.  S.  THKODORE  GILL. 

Pliyllotuxy.     See  BOTANY,  by  PROF.  A.  GRAT,  LL.D. 

Phyllox/era  [from  ^vAXo?,  a '•  leaf,"  and  fw«,  "parch- 
ed "].  This  name  was  first  proposed  in  tho  year  1834  by 
a  French  entomologist,  Fouseulombo,  for  a  genus  of  plant- 
lice,  the  typo  being  l'li>ill,, .,•,,•„  ijurreui,  a,  species  found  in 
Europe  on  the  under  side  of  oak-loaves,  to  which  its  punc- 
tures give  a  parched  or  withered  appearance.  Though 
lir-t  characteri/.ed  in  Kuropc,  North  America  seems  to  bo 
tho  homo  of  the  genus;  for  while  there  arc  but  two  well- 
deliiied  species  so  far  known  as  indigenous  to  Europe, 
-iMcen  distinct  -pccies.  have  already  been  described  from 
the  I'.  S.  Those  arc — 

1.  P.  ntxtalrir   1'laiiehou.      Forming  galls  on   tho  leaves  and 
swellings  on  the  roots  of  TiV/.i.    Introduced  Into  Europe  and 
well  known  as  I  he  grape  phylloxera. 

2.  P.  Ki/fyi  l,ichm.     Living  on  'he  under  side  of  tho  leaves 
and  hibernating  on  the  stems  of  Qurrcut  allm,oblusilub(t,  and 
bicolor. 

3.  I*.  (.\iryit-Mia  Fitch.    Forming  eonieal  galls,  which  open  at 
the  summit,  .in  the  upper  side  ,,(  the  leave,  of  I'm-i/n  alba. 

4.  /'.  (Jiry.r-c. >i///.<  (Fitchi.    Forming  elongate,  rather  irregular, 
but  generally  ellipsoid,  smooth,  green  swellings  of  large  size 
on  the  petiole  of  the  leal'  of  c.iriM  (//libra  and  raiiura;  the  gall 
subsequently  cracking  open  and  Becoming  black  and  con- 
tracted. 

5-  /'•  '  1  itch).  Forming  plaits  in  the  veins  of  the 

leaves  of  <-<iri/n  alba,  which  plaits  project  up  from  the  nirlkM 
111  an  abruptly  elevaliHl  keel  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  with  a  mouth  opening  on  the  under  side,  the  lips  of 
which  are  woolly. 

6.    P.   Caryie-semen  (Walsh).    Forming  fuscous,  minute,  sub- 


clobular,  seed-like  galls  on  leaves  of  Curya  ylabra,l\\e  galls 
op.-niuc  In  a  small  nipple  on  the  under  side. 

7.   /'.  <''iii/ir-i/,'itt,i,li  \Valsh.     Forminc  liemi.spherleal  galls  about 
i  neb  dianieler  on  lbeupitersurface.il  the  leave--  of  <  'nnin 
,i/<il,,,r  and  .(//"i,  the  calls  rather  flat  In-low,  where  they  open 
in  a  slit. 

B,  /'  </.»i-i"i /Shinier  >.  Forminc  lurce,  irregular  gulls,  cover. . I 
with  spines,  on  Ihe  pcliole  of  Ihe  leaf  of  Cnrim  iimnrii,  tin: 
calls  openiuc  lieuealh  ill  an  irrecular,  sinuate  slit. 

'.I.  /'.  '  -Miner'.      I'oriuinc.    tlalteneil    calls    with    a 

septum,  on  the  leaves  of  f'-i,-//,i  nlhi i    the  calls  npetiinc  holh 
al...ve  and  h.-lovv. 

lu.  /•./•.rriiAitSliiiuc-r).  Fiirming  galls  much  like  those  of  So.  0, 
Inn  larger. 

11.  /'.  <l'-iir,. w  .Shinier).     Form  in.:  d.  preyed  calls  on  leaves  of 
•  •  ///.. i,  th.-  call  openinc  below  with  H  con, t  ride. 1  mouth 
fringed  with  filament,. 

1.'.  /'.  ,-nni,-ii  (Shimon.  Forming  calls  similar  to  No.  11,  but 
Without  tin-  I'rincc.  I'robably  Ihe  s.uae. 

1::.  /',  •  atom  •<•  '  Hal.leiuan  i. 

II.   /'.  r''iri(<r--<ii>i/,i,ii,<ii  Kiley.     F'orminc  pedunculaled.  ovoid,  or 
globular  calls  on  Ibe  under  sid"  of  the  lean-,  "I    Carya  illlni; 
the  call  white,  pubescent,  and  gummy  or  sticky,  lad  Op 
below  ill  a  fibr.uis  point. 

1">.   /'.  l'-i n/ii-i-iii  Kil.-v.     Forming  numerous,  more  or  less  con- 
fluent, mostly  renilorm  calls  on  the  poimlo  of  leaf  and  stems 
•'Hi/it  ilMirii;  (he  calls  varying  from  II. -J  to  ll.T  in.  b   in   di- 
ameter, pale  croon  and  il.-ns.ly  pubescent,  and  opening  in  a 
silt  the  whole  of  their  length,  tiansvcisely  with  Ihe  axis  of  the 

petiole. 

16.  P.  ('iirijir~f,i/fiir  Uiley.  Formiuc  conical  calls  thickly  crowd- 
ed on  the  upper  surface  of  Ihe  leaves  of  f  ;irij,i  nll»i.  Stroncly 

resembling  No.  :\«  'r,  /,'.  I  -fn^:r  ,,  hut  Ihe  belch  I  one-Ill  i  nl  greater 

than  the  basal  diameler.aud  opening  below,  instead  of  above. 
in  a  circular  fuzzy  mouth. 

From  the  foregoing  synopsis  it  is  manifest  that  the 
habit  of  the  genus  is  essentially  gall-inhabiting.  It  is 
structurally  distinguished  from  the  other  genera  of  the 
Aphididse,  principally  by  tho  three-jointed  antenna)  (tho 
third  joint  much  the  longest),  by  the  simple  venation  of 
the  wings,  and  by  these  being  carried  flat  on  the  back,  and 
not  roof-fashion,  us  in  tho  more  typical  Aphides.  The 
genus  is  interesting  to  the  entomologist  as  occupying  an 
osculant  position  between  the  plant-lice  and  the  raoro  de- 
graded bark-lice  (Coccidoc),  though  agreeing  with  the  for- 
mer in  all  the  more  important  characters. 

For  a  long  time  tho  term  Phylloxera  was  known  and  of 
interest  only  to  the  naturalist;  but  during  the  past  six  or 
seven  years  the  grape  Phylloxera,  or  Phylloxera  vaatntris 
Planehon,  a  species  which  injuriously  affects  the  grape- 
vine, has  attracted  so  much  attention,  particularly  in  North 
America  and  parts  of  Europe,  that  it  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  Phylloxera.  This  insect,  while  it  occasionally  ac- 
quires tho  gall-making  habit  so  characteristic  of  the  genus, 
normally  dwells  underground  upon  tho  roots  of  its  food- 
plant.  Indigenous  to  that  portion  of  North  America  lying 
E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  found  from  Canada  to  tho 
Gulf  wherever  tho  grapevine  grows,  and  has  doubtless  ex- 
isted on  our  wild  vines  from  time  immemorial.  Early  in 
the  history  of  grape-culture  in  the  U.S.  the  gall-making  typo 
was  observed  on  tho  leaves  of  certain  varieties,  and  more 
especially  on  tho  Clinton;  and  in  1856  this  type  was  briefly 
described  by  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  State  entomologist  of  New 
York,  by  the  name  of  I'emphiyut  vitifollir.  The  more  nor- 
mal root-inhabiting  type  was  not  suspected,  however,  till 
discovered  by  tho  writer  in  1871.  Meanwhile,  about  tho 
year  1865  a  peculiar  grape-root  disease  began  to  attract 
attention  in  France,  where  tho  grape  interest  is  of  such 
vast  importance  that  anything  which  affects  it  is  sure  to 
receive  particular  attention.  Time  passed,  and  tho  disease, 
which  was  at  first  confined  to  a  few  restricted  localities,  ex- 
tended in  augmenting  ratio,  and  attracted  more  and  more  at- 
tention until  the  grape  interest  was  so  threatened  that  tho 
minister  of  agriculture  offered  a  premium  of  60,000  francs 
for  a  remedy ;  and  this  sum  two  years  ago  was  increased 
to  300,000  francs.  The  study  and  investigation  which  this 
premium  and  the  importance  of  tho  subject  induced  soon 
brought  to  light  the  facts  that  tho  insect  producing  tho 
disease  is  identical  with  that  which  is  indigenous  on 
American  vines,  and  that  it  was  imported  into  Franco 
from  America,  probably  during  our  civil  war,  and  on  our 
vines  sent  to  trench  nurserymen.  First  noticed  in  tho 
lower  valley  of  the  Rhono  upon  the  plateau  of  Pujault,  in 
the  department  of  Gard,  it  had  in  ISfiC  already  spread  to 
several  localities  in  tho  department  of  Bouehcs-du-Rhonc. 
In  1868  it  extended  along  tho  whole  of  tho  left  bank  of  that 
river,  and  in  1869  it  invaded  the  departments  of  Var  and 
1 1. -limit.  Since  then  it  has  continued  to  spread,  and  has 
now  obtained  a  foothold  in  restricted  localities  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  widening  it:! 
area  not  only  by  natural  means,  but  by  commerce  in  vinc.i 
and  cuttings,  on  which  it  is  carried  from  infested  to  non- 
infested  districts. 

\iitiirnl  /litton/  of  the  Insect. — Tho  species,  as  already 
intimated,  presents  itself  in  two  types — the  one  (yallicola) 
gall-inhabiting,  the  other  (nulietcala)  root-inhabiting. 
The  former  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  (see  ac- 
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FIG.  2. 


companying  figures)  by  lacking  the  tubercles  or  warts  on 

the  back.     On  carefully  opening  one  of  the  galls  we  find 

the    mother-louse    diligently    at  JTIG< 

work  surrounding  herself  with 

pale-yellow  eggs,  scarcely  (.01) 

the   one-hundredth    part   of  an 

inch  long,  and  not  quite  half  as 

thick.     She   is   about   .04    inch 

long,  of  a  dull  orange  color,  and 

looks  not   unlike   an    immature 

seed  of  the   common    purslane. 

The  eggs  begin  to  hatch  when 

six  or  eight  days  old  into  active 

little  beings,  which  differ  from 

their  mother   in  their    brighter  uPPcr  a»f  "!ltler  winS8  of 

yellow   color  and   more   perfect 

legs.     Issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  gall,  these  young  lice 

scatter  over  the  vine,  most  of  them  finding  their  way  to 

the   tender   terminal    leaves.     Here 

they   commence    pumping   up    and 

appropriating  the  sap,  forming  galls 

and  depositing  eggs,  as  their  imme- 

diate parent  had  done  before.     This 

process  continues  during  the  sum- 

mer until  the  fifth  or  sixth  gener- 

ation.    Every  egg    brings    forth    a 

fertile  female,  which  soon  becomes 

wonderfully  prolific.    By  the  end  of 

September  the  galls  are  mostly  de- 

sertcd,  and  those  which  are  left  are 

usually  infected   with  mildew,  and 

eventually  turn  brown   and    decay, 

The  young  lice  attach  themselves  to 

the  roots,  and  thus  hibernate.     It  is 

an  important  fact  that  the  gall-inhabiting   insect  occurs 

only  as  an  agamic  and  apterous  female  form.     It  is  but  a 

transient  summer  state,  not 

at  all  essential  to  the  per- 

petuation   of  the   species, 

and  does,  compared  to  the 

other    or    root-inhabiting 

type,  but  trifling  damage. 

It  flourishes   only  on  the 

llifinriit,  and   more   espe- 

cially on  the  Clinton  and 

Taylor.     A  few  of  its  galls 

have  been  noticed  on  some 

other  varieties,  and  abor- 

tive   attempts    are    often  Mother  gall-louse:   g,  dorsal;    fi, 

made   to   found   them    on      ventral  view;  natural  size  indi- 

others.     In   some    seasons      cated  between  them. 

it  is  even  difficult  to  find  a  few  galls  on  the  very  vines  on 

which  they  were  very  abundant  the  year  before. 


and  eggs;  e,  swllini; 
of  tendril;  dot  and 
I'.nes  showing  natural 
slze" 
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FIG.  4. 


The    more    normal    or 
root-inhabiting  type  pre- 
sents  many   more    forms 
and  many  interesting  bi- 
ological     traits.          The 
newly-hatched     lice     are 
precisely  like  those  which 
hatch  in  the  galls,  but,  as 
they  develop,  rows  of  tu- 
bercles    appear     on     the 
back   where  only  minute 
short  hairs  were  observed 
before  {Fig.  5).     During  Newly-hatched  larva:  a,  ventral;  &, 
winter  these    young    are      dorsal  view;  natural  sizes  in  cir- 
found,  somewhat  dulled  in      c      a*  81dcs. 
color,  adhering  closely  to  the  roots.     As  vegetation  starts 
in  spring  they  become  active,  rapidly  enlarge,  and  soon 

FIG.  5. 
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Wingless  mother  root-lice:  /,  dorsal;  rj,  lateral  view;  natural 
size  indicated  at  side. 

commence  laying  unimpregnated  eggs,  for  there  are  at 
that  time  no  males.  These  bring  forth  females,  which 
in  their  turn  develop  and  lay  unimpregnated  eggs ;  and 
this  virginal  reproduction  continues  for  five  or  six  gen- 
erations, the  development  increasing  in  rapidity  with 
the  heat,  but  the  prolificacy  or  the  number  of  eggs  laid 


decreasing.  In  July  some  of  the  individuals  show  little 
wing-pads  at  the  sides,  and  begin  to  issue  from  the  ground 
and  to  acquire  wings.  These  winged  individuals  become 
very  numerous  in  August,  and  continue  to  appear  in 
diminishing  numbers  thereafter  till  the  leaves  have  all 
fallen.  They  are  all  females,  and  carry  in  the  abdomen  from 

FIG.  6. 


IT,  healthy  root;  6,  root  on  which  the  lice  are  working,  showing 
the  knots  and  swellings  caused  by  their  punctures;  "<•,  root  de- 
serted by  them,  on  which  the  rootlets  have  begun  to  decay; 
d  d  d,  lice  on  the  larger  roots,  natural  size  ;  f,  female  pupa,  dor- 
sal view;  /,  winged  female,  dorsal  view,  greatly  enlarged. 

three  to  eight  eggs  of  two  sizes,  the  larger  ones  about  y^0thg 
of  an  inch  long,  and  half  as  wide;  the  smaller,  three- 
fourths  as  long.  These  eggs  are  also  unimpregnated,  and 
are  laid  by  preference  on  the  under  side  of  the  more  tender 
leaves,  attached  by  one  end  amid  the  natural  down.  They 
increase  somewhat  in  s*ixe,  and  give  birth  in  about  ten 
days  to  the  true  sexual  individuals,  the  larger  producing 
females,  the  smaller  males.  Anomalous  as  it  may  seem, 
these  individuals  are  born  perfect,  though  without  mouth  and 
with  no  other  than  the  reproductive  function.  A  most  re- 

Fio.  7. 


True  female  Phylloxera:  a,  ventral  view,  showing  obsolete 
mouth  and  solitary  egg  occupying  nearly  the  entire  body  ;  6, 
dorsal  view  |  c,  tarsus ;  rf,  contracted  anal  joints  after  the  egg 
is  laid;  dot  in  circle  snowing  natural  size. 

markable  fact,  discovered  by  Balbiani,  is,  that  some  of  the 
females  that  never  acquire  wings,  but  always  remain  on 
the  roots,  also  produce  the  few  different-sized  eggs  from 
which  these  true,  mouthless  males  and  females  hatch.  The 
sexes  pair  soon  after  hatching,  and  the  female  is  delivered 
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on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
of  ft  solitary  egg.  and  then 
perishes.  This  Impregnated 

i  -  -iiiiiew -hat  more  cllip- 

S'>iilal  t!i:Ul  tile  others.  :i!i'l 
so  in  ,  i  IB'cotls.  It 

is  within  it  few  millimetres 
as  long  an  the  egg  was  when 
first  iiiiil  I'riirn  which  tin: 

true,    molltlllc--    trlli:l]c  IH'IL,' 
illllll.V     came.        Tills     cu'-'     ij 

nc\cr   laid   <m  the   leaf,  hut 
always  mi   the    wood,  cither  '' 
under  the  hark  or  in  shelter- 
ed situations  ftboTV  ground) 
or  on  tin-  routs  un<lcri,'r.>iind. 
Tin-  voting  hatching  from   it 
is  the  normal  aganions  mo- 
ther,  which,  with   inerea-ed 
vigor   nn.l    fertility,    lays   a  Male  Phylloxera:  dot  In  circle 
large  nuinhiT  of  tip,  and          showing  natural  size. 
i cr  Miiincn.'cs  the  virginal  reproduction  and  the  eyele  of 
the  species'  curious  life.     The  impregnated  eggs  laid  early 

in  the  sea-oil    iloiilitlc--  h:it  'h  tin'    -ame    \c:ir.  though  some 

of  the    Inter-deposited    ones  may  pass  the  winter  before 
hitching. 

To  recapitulate,  the  insect  presents  itself  in  the  follow- 
ing distinct  forms,  exclusive  of  slight  variation  to  which 
some  of  these  forms  are  suhject : 

1.  The  gall-inhabiting  type  (gallicola),  forming  galls  on  the 

leaves,  and  presenting— 

o,  Tln>  ordinary  cggi  Fig. -.!,<•),  with  which  the  gall  is  crowded; 
bt  The  ordinary  larva  (Fig.  4) ; 

c,  The  swollen   parthcnogenctie  mother,  without  tu- 
bercles (Flu.  Si. 
.'.  The  root-inhabiting  type  (radMeola),  forming  knots  on  the 

roots,  and  presenting — 
aa,  The  onlinary  cgi,',  differing  in  nothing  from  o,  except  in 

its  slightly  larger  average  -i/>' ; 

66,  The  onlinary  larva,  also  diU'eringln  no  respect  from  6; 
(/,  The  parthenogenetic,  windless   motlier,  the  ana- 
logue of  f,  hut  covered  with  tubercles  (Fig.  5)  ; 
r.  The  more  oval  form,  destined  to  become  winged  ; 
/,  The  pupa  (Fig.  6,  el; 

<7,  The  winged,  parthenogenetic  female  (Fig.  6,  g). 
h,  The  sexual  egg  deposited  by  g,  being  of  two  size's,  and 
giving  hirth  to  the  true  males  and  females; 
i,  The  male  (Fig.  7i; 
j.  The  true  female  (Fig.  8); 
*,  The  solitary  impregnated  egg  deposited  by./; 

666,  The  larva  hatched  from  A-.  which,  so  far  as  known, 
does  mil  diiler  from  the  ordinary  larva,  except  in  iw 
greater  prolificacy ; 

/,  The  hibernating  larva,  which  dilt'ers  only  from  6  in  being 
rougher  and  darker. 

Appearance  of  the  Phylloxera  Disease. — A  vine  attacked 
by  Phylloxera  has  the  more  fibrous  roots  covered  with 
little  nodosities  or  swellings ;  and  a  careful  examination 
of  the  swellings  during  the  growing  season  will  disclose 
numerous  yellowish  lice  of  different  ages,  and  groups  of 
brighter  yellow  eggs  barely  visible  t>  the  naked  eve.  The 
swellings  in  course  of  time  rot,  and  the  lice  settle  on  to  the 
larger  roots.  Vines  that  are  more  susceptible  to  the  dis- 
ease generally  show  external  signs  the  second  year  of  at- 
tack in  11  sickly,  yellowish  appearance  of  the  foliage  and 
in  stunted  growth ;  while  the  third  year  they  frequently 
perish,  when  on  examination  the  lice  are  no  longer  to  be 
found — they  have  left  or  died — and  all  the  finer  roots  have 
decayed  and  wasted  away. 

Sl>r?(td  nf  the  /Si/tease. — The  wingless  Phylloxera  travels 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  vino  to  vino,  or  be- 
neath the  ground  where  roots  interlock ;  while  in  the 
winged  form  it  may  fly  or  be  carried  as  many  as  15  or 
20  miles,  and,  under  exceptional  conditions,  even  more. 
Through  mini's  agency,  by  commerce  in  plants  and  cut- 
tings, it  may  be  carried  to  indefinite  distances.  Hence  the 
importance  of  precautionary  measures  in  grape-producing 
countries  still  free  from  the  scourge,  and  the  wisdom  of 
laws — such  as  have  been  enacted  by  Australia,  Algiers, 
IiuU  .  Ccrmaiiy.  and  other  countries — prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  vinos  from  infested  regions.  The  writer  drew 
attention  in  1S72  to  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
grape  interest  of  California  from  the  possible  introduction  j 
of  the  pest.  Active  preventive  measures  then  adopted  by 
the  State  might  have  avoided  a  calamity  which  now  threat- 
ens the  grape-growers  of  the  Pacific  slope;  for  the  insect 
has  been  introduced,  and  is  now  making  headway  and 
causing  much  alarm. 

Tile  Diteaftf  mnrr  rirulfnt  in  Foreign  CouHtrir*  than 
where  it  I'M  inili>/iitou*. — A  certain  harmony  or  mutual 
adaptation  exists  between  the  autochthonous  fauna  and 
flora  of  a  country,  the  result  of  a  long-past  "  struggle  for 
existence,"  as  Darwin  has  so  forcibly  put  it.  Plants  and 
animals  suffer  most  from  diseases  which  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to.  American  vines,  though  showing  a  i 


varying  power  of  rr-i-t:inec  to  the  attacks  of  Phylloxera, 
are  less  susceptible  than  the  Knropean  vino,  which  lias 
I,,  i  11  -r,  l,,n_'  mi'liT  mlt  i  \  ;i!  inn  ati't  which  isuiorc  highly 
ilc\c loped  and  more  tcii'ler.  The  disease  spreads  more 
rapidly  also  in  countries  where  the  grapevine  is  grown  to 
the  exclusion  of  almo-t  every  other  plant  ;  for  the  winged 
females  can  scarcely  fail  to  settle  where  their  ull'spring  may 
live  and  thrive.  In  conn  tries,  on  the  contrary,  w here  \  ine- 
yanl-  are  few  and  far  between,  hosts  of  the-e  uiiiL'cd  mo- 
thers get  watted  away  ami  settle  on  to  vegetation  where 
their  oll'spring  mii-t  nee. Is  come  to  naught,  as  the  tf 
is  inr  i],,ili!c  of  living  on  anything  but  tin-  L'rapevinc. 

I't-'i'iii-'if  QtHttSdtratiMu, — Of  the  many  reme>lies  that 
have  been  proposed,  none  are  uni  ver-ally  |  n  act  icable  or 
satisfactory.  Such  an  underground  enemy  is  measurably 
hc\  ond  man's  reach.  Suhmei  -i w  here  feasible,  is  a  suf- 
ficient protection,  ('oal-tar  and  sulpho  carbonate  of  po- 
tassium have  given  some  satisfaction,  hut  the  limits  of  this 
article  will  not  permit  a  proper  consideration  of  the  multi- 
farious remedies  that  have  been  proposed.  The  literature 
of  the  subject  is  very  extensive,  and  the  American  reader 
desiring  further  information  may  consult  the  ^f^>^au^l^•i  F.H- 
tomologieal  /f</Kti-l.i  from  Isyt),  on.  Having  discovered  that 
our  cultivated  American  vines  possessed  a  varying  degree 
of  resistance  to  the  disease,  the  writer  rccommcn<!c'l  the 
least  susceptible  to  be  used  in  the  French  vineyards  as 
stocks  on  which  to  graft  their  own  vines.  In  conse- 
quence, there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  cut- 
tings of  such  American  vines,  until  the  present  year  the 
demand  has  c\ceeile«l  the  supply.  The  varieties  most  cm 
ployed  are  Clinton,  Taylor,  Concord,  and  those  more  par- 
ticularly belonging  to  the  s]»  ••ulii,  as  Cunning- 
ham, Norton's  Virginia,  llei  In  inont,  Cynthiana.  etc.  All 
other  remedies  are  being  abandoned  in  France,  and  by 
means  of  the  American  vines  there  is  hope  of  restoring 
the  blighted  vineyards.  America  unwittingly  gave  the 
disease  to  that  country :  she  also  gives  the  remedy.  The 
French  have  already  learned  to  appreciate  our  vines,  that 
had  before  been  ignored  or  despised  by  them  ;  and  tho 
experience,  science,  and  system  of  Europe  which  will  bo 
brought  to  bear  on  tho  improvement  of  these  American 
vines  and  tho  manufacture  of  their  wine  are  already  re- 
dounding to  the  good  of  American  grape-culture,  and 
must  inevitably  enure  to  its  great  advantage  and  stimu- 
late its  development.  C.  V.  Kn  i  i . 

Physalis  [Or.  *W<T«XIV,  a  "bladder"],  a  genus  of  an- 
nual or  perennial  herb  of  the  family  Solanaccse  or  night- 
shades, embracing  above  fifty  species,  several  of  which  are 
found  in  the  V.  S.  Tho  /'.  i'crutiana,  otherwise  known 
as  strawberry  tomato,  ground  cherry,  winter  cherry,  yel- 
low alkekengi  or  Cape  gooseberry,  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
in  England,  France,  and  the  U.  S.,  and  bears  an  edible  fruit 
enclosed  in  a  balloon-shaped  netted  angular  calyx.  Tho 
P.  nltettayl,  probably  a  native  of  Spain  or  N.  Africa,  bears 
a  brilliant  scarlet  berry,  and  is  an  ornamental  garden- 
plant.  An  American  species,  P.  Philadetpltica,  or  purple 
alkekengi,  has  a  dark-purple  berry  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  is  sometimes  preserved. 

Physeter'idiE  [Or.  janm-rip,  a  "blowpipe  or  bellows"], 
a  family  of  toothed  whales  (C'ete,  I)enticetc),  including  tho 
gigantic  sperm  whales  and  small  porpoise-like  forms  agree- 
ing in  anatomical  characters.  They  vary  in  form  as  well 
as  in  size,  the  head  being  in  the  sperm  whales  dispropor- 
tionately largo  and  blunt  in  front,  and  with  a  subtcrminal 
blowhole,  and  in  the  email  species  small  and  conical,  and 
with  a  more  posterior  blowhole ;  the  snout,  however,  always 
projects  forward,  and  the  mouth  is  consequently  inferior; 
the  cervical  rertebraa  are  all  ankylosed  together  in  the 
sperm  whales,  and  differentiated  into  an  atlas  and  posterior 
coalesced  six  vertebra  in  the  smaller  species;  the  hinder 
ribs  lose  their  tubercles,  and  are  only  connected  by  their 
heads  with  tho  transverse  processes  of  tho  vertebra);  tho 
costal  cartilages  which  connect  the  ribs  with  the  sternum 
retain  more  or  less  of  their  original  cartilaginous  condition ; 
the  skull  has  the  bones  upraised  toward  the  periphery,  so 
as  to  form  a  more  or  less  retrorsely  convex  margin ;  tho 
narcs,  the  supraoccipital,  and  parictals  together  extend 
forward  on  the  sides,  and  present  a  convex  border  project- 
ing forward  high  above  the  temporal  fossa)  and  forward 
beyond  the  vertex;  tho  frontal  bones  have  an  extended 
surface  deflected  downward  and  produced  upward,  exposing 
to  view  a  triangular  or  retrorsely  falciform  wedge  between 
the  maxillarics  and  supraoccipital :  tho  nasal  bones  are 
very  disproportionately  developed  relatively  to  each  other, 
the  left  being  very  much  reduced,  and  the  right  greatly 
enlarged  and  twisted  to  the  left  side;  the  jugai  is  well  de- 
veloped and  projects  downward  or  backward;  the  orbit  is 
small  or  of  moderate  size;  the  pterygoid  bones  are  thick, 
produced  forward,  and  enter  largely  into  tho  bony  roof  of 
the  mouth  over  and  behind  tho  palatine  bones,  not  contig- 
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uous  at  the  middle;  they  have  low  ridges  on  the  oral  sur- 
f.wo,  which  diverge  more  or  less  outward  and  backward, 
and  the  sides  are  involuted  so  as  to  form  the  outer  wall  of 
the  postpalatine  air-sinus;  the  lower  jaw  has  its  ranii  con- 
nected by  a  more  or  less  elongated  symphysis ;  teeth  are 
functionally  developed  only  or  chiefly  in  the  lower  jaw. 
By  these  characters  the  forms  of  the  family,  which  differ 
so  much  in  external  appearance,  are  combined  together  and 
distinguishable  from  all  others.  The  family  naturally  falls 
into  two  sub-families:  (1)  1'hyseterina!,  including  the  gi- 
gantic species;  and  (2)  Koginio,  including  the  pigmy 
forms.  The  former  are  at  once  recognizable  by  their  enor- 
mous truncated  head,  while  the  latter  have  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  porpoises,  and  are  distinguishable  by 
the  projecting  snout.  Of  the  sperm  whales  only  one  species 
is  certainly  known,  the  Pliyfsetcr  macroccphaluv,  which  ex- 
tends into  almost  all  seas ;  of  the  Koginag,  five  species  have 
been  based  upon  forms  found  in  the  Austi-alian  seas,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Madras  presidency,  and  that  of  California. 
(See  also  SPERM  WHALE.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Physical  Education.    Pee  FENCING  and  GYMNASTICS. 

Physical  Geography,  or  the  Geography  of  Na- 
ture. See  GEOGRAPHY,  by  PROF.  A.  GUYOT,  LL.D. 

Physi'cian  [Fr.  phi/*tcicn~\,  one  whose  vocation  is  the 
alleviation  and  cure  of  disease  by  therapeutic  agencies.  In 
its  broad  acceptation  it  includes  the  surgeon  who  conducts 
any  surgical  operation  or  treatment  essential  to  life  or 
comfort — the  healing  of  wounds,  correction  of  deformities, 
removal  of  tumors  and  unnatural  growths,  the  amputation 
of  injured  or  diseased  members.  Although  surgery  has  as 
its  chief  requirements  accurate  anatomical  knowledge  and 
precision  and  nerve  in  operations,  surgical  diseases  and 
conditions  are  often  secondary  or  associated  with  constitu- 
tional disease,  and  the  surgeon  must  also  possess  know- 
ledge and  judgment  in  the  broad  field  of  medicine.  The 
medical  knowledge  of  the  physician  has  had  many  transi- 
tions— beginning  with  ignorance,  traditions,  superstitions, 
religious  rites  ;  later  acquiring  a  value  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  facts  established  by  experience;  and  in  modern 
times  replacing  mere  empiricism  by  rational  and  scientific 
practice,  founded  upon  correct  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
pathology,  ami  the  careful  study  of  causes  and  symptoms 
of  disease,  and  their  early  diagnosis.  The  physicians  of 
remote  antiquity  were  deemed  superhuman.  In  Egypt 
the  first  physicians  were  deities — Isis  and  Jlorus  her  son, 
Taaut  (the  Herrnes  of  the  Greeks),  and  Serapis,  to  whom 
temples  were  dedicated  by  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  Later, 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  priest-physicians  had  many 
learned  and  skilful  men,  especially  Herophilus  the  anato- 
mist. In  Greece,  yEsculapius  was  deified,  and  in  temples 
dedicated  to  him  the  healing  art  was  long  exercised  by  an 
exclusive  order  of  physicians,  the  Asclepiadse,  who  were 
sworn  by  Apollo,  JEsculapius,  Hygieia,  Panacea,  and  all  the 
gods  not  to  profane  the  mysteries  of  medicine,  and  to  di- 
vulge them  only  to  the  children  of  their  masters  or  those 
bound  to  them  by  oath.  This  order  was  replaced  by  the 
Pythagorean  physicians,  who  were  philosophers,  and  freely 
divulged  and  explained  their  views  of  health  and  disease. 
Hippocrates  (  HiU-370  B.  c.)  studied  and  described  disease, 
and  treated  it  with  great  success.  Rome  first  had  only 
Greek  physicians — at  first  the  keepers  of  baths  and  sani- 
tariums, later  a  few  philosophers  but  little  in  favor.  The 
Roman  legions  were  attended  by  surgeons.  Asclepiades, 
Cclsus,  and  Galen  were  eminent — the  first  for  dietetic  treat- 
ment, the  second  as  scholar  and  surgeon,  the  third  as  phy- 
sician and  writer  on  medicine.  The  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients was  preserved  chiefly  by  the  Arabian  and  .Saracen 
ihysicians  of  Spain  ;  they  were  careful  observers  and  orig- 
nal  discoverers  of  many  valuable  curative  methods  and 
means.  The  Italian  school  of  physicians  of  the  twelfth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  inaugurated  the  study  of  minute 
and  internal  anatomy  and  physiology.  But  medicine  was 
pursued  chiefly  by  the  priesthood.  So  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, physicians  were  chiefly  of  religious  orders.  Sur- 
gery was  practised  by  barbers.  The  groat  Ambrose  Pare 
was  a  barber-surgeon,  but  the  order  was  steadily  elevated, 
and  incorporated  with  the  faculty  of  medicine  in  1795.  In 
England  the  barber-surgeons  were  abolished,  but  a  distinc- 
tion exists  to  this  day  between  general  practising  physi- 
cians, who  assume  the  title  of  M.  D.,  and  surgeons,  who 
are  designated  by  the  affix  F.  R.  C.  8.  (Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons).  On  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in 
this  country  medicine  and  surgery  are  requisites  in  med- 
ical study,  and  but  one  title  (doctor  in  medicine)  is  con- 
ferred. The  study  of  medicine  abroad  occupies  five  years. 
In  this  country  the  prescribed  course  is  at  present  three 
years,  but  efforts  are  making  to  extend  it.  The  depart- 
ments of  study  required  are  anatomy,  physiology,  chem- 
istry, materia  medica,  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  and 
midwifery.  But  in  the  larger  medical  schools  many  special 
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branches  have  been  added — -hygiene,  microscopy,  pathol- 
ogy, medical  jurisprudence,  and  the  specialties  of  diseases 
of  the  eye,  ear,  larynx,  and  skin. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.     REVISED  BY  WILI.ARD  PARKER. 

Phys'ick  (PHILIP  SYNG),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia 
July  7,  176S;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 1785;  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  London, 
and  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  medical  degree  in  1782, 
having  been  previously  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of 
John  Hunter ;  became  one  of  the  ablest  surgeons  and  phy- 
sicians of  Philadelphia,  in  whose  hospitals  and  public 
charities  he  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  official ;  be- 
came in  1805  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  wa.s  (1819—31)  professor  of  anatomy 
there ;  was  an  exceedingly  popular  instructor ;  was  chosen 
in  1825  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  in  1.S30 
honorary  member  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London.  I),  at  Philadelphia  Dec.  15,  1837. 

Physics.  See  DYNAMICS  and  MECHANICS,  by  PROF. 
W.  P.  TROWBRIDGE,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Physics  of  the  Earth  [Fr.  phytique  du  //lobe],  or 
Terrestrial  Physics,  a  term  often  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  study  of  the  globe  as  a  unit,  irrespective  of  its  sur- 
face, comprising  its  general  form  as  given  by  geodesy,  its 
density,  its  magnetism,  its  specific  temperature,  etc.,  form- 
ing a  special  portion  of  physical  geography.  (See  GEOG- 
RAPHY, by  PROF.  A.  GUYOT,  LL.D.) 

Physiog'nomy  [Gr.  cJ>i!o-«, "  nature,"  and  yiyKuJo-iceiv,  to 
"know"  or  •'  discern  "],  the  art  of  interpreting  the  cha- 
racter of  man — the  temperament,  quality,  and  strength  of 
intellect,  and  the  relative  development  of  the  several  men- 
tal faculties — by  facial  conformation  and  expression.  It 
was  first  presented  as  a  systematic  study  by  Lavater  in 
1775.  It  was  included  in  the  systematic  phrenology  of 
Gall  and  Spurzheim.  While  much  has  been,  and  is  still, 
claimed  for  physiognomy  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of 
natural  history  of  man  and  the  laws  of  physiology,  the 
face  may  bo  regarded  as  an  index,  by  facial  expressions 
developed  both  voluntarily  and  involuntarily,  of  the  prom- 
inent characteristics  of  intellect,  emotion,  and  will.  The 
physiognomy  of  infants,  while  the  intellect  is  Intent,  ex- 
presses only  happiness  and  pain  or  sorrow.  With  the 
training  of  the  tongue  and  lips  in  phonation,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  language  of  expression  by  the  control  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye,  the  nostrils,  and  mouth,  combina- 
tions of  facial  lines  and  individuality  of  features  become 
established.  Such  facial  signs  are  most  marked  in  the  races 
of  sanguineous  temperament  and  in  persons  of  spare  habit. 
The  inert  brain  of  the  idiot  is  indicated  by  a  facial  blank- 
ness.  But  the  man  of  finest  intellect  may  by  facial  par- 
alysis wear  a  mask  which  conceals  all  trace  of  his  charac- 
ter. Reversely,  by  electrical  excitation  of  muscles  anil 
groups  of  muscles  of  the  face,  the  various  expressions  of 
mirth,  sorrow,  impotcncy,  power,  etc.  may  be  produced  ir- 
respective of  the  mental  condition — expressions  which  the 
subject's  character  had  never  developed.  The  size  and 
prominence  of  the  eye,  state  of  the  pupil,  the  action  of  the 
nostrils,  the  contraction  and  attenuation  of  the  lips  in 
moments  of  mental  concentration,  are  the  results  of  invol- 
untary and  unconscious  control  by  mental  and  emotional 
states,  and  develop  permanent  facial  exponents  of  the 
(esthetic  and  moral  nature.  Marked  lineaments  and  ac- 
tivity of  facial  expression  are  indicative  of  force  of  will 
and  intellect,  rather  than  of  quality,  and  often  by  persist- 
ent exercise  are  a  false  guide  to  cover  an  inconsistent  and 
false  character.  The  various  involuntary  facial  conditions 
— the  dilating  pupil,  the  expression  of  the  eye,  its  suffu- 
sion and  lachrymation,  the  blush  and  pallor — are  controlled 
bv  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  Fac-ial  expression*. 
dependent  upon  habitual  use  or  the  education  of  certain 
muscles,  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  motor  oculi  and  facial 
nerves  and  the  independent  or  combined  action  of  the  an- 
alogous muscles  of  the  two  sides  of  the  face.  The  patheti- 
cus  nerve  supplies  a  marked  expression  of  the  eye — sym- 
pathy and  grief. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.     REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Physiog'raphy  [Gr.  <J>vVis,  "  nature,"  and  ypo</>eii',  to 
"write"],  a  newly-adopted  term  for  a  description  of  the 
natural  features  of  a  country,  and  more  especially  of  the 
climate  and  groups  of  plants  and  animals  which  charac- 
terize it,  or  its  organic  geography.  (See  GEOGRAPHY,  by 
PROF.  A.  GUYOT,  LL.D.) 

Physiol'ogy  [Gr.  <f>uV«,  "nature,"  and  Ao-yos.  "dis- 
course"], that  department  of  natural  science  which  treats 
of  the  laws,  processes,  and  phenomena  of  organized  life. 
The  prominent  features  of  the  physiology  of  human  phys- 
ical being  are  vital  force  and  nutrition.  Vitality  is  the 
first  condition  of  animal  existence — the  condition  determin- 
ing growth  and  maintenance;  nutrition  supplies  the  mate- 
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rial  of  the  germinal  and  incipient  stages  of  organism,  the  ' 
mature  growth  of  the  body,  and  constant  renewal  and  re- 
generation which  counterbalance  the  waste  of  cell  and  tissue  j 

iin-Iii  iiioi-j.ii. 

The  blood  is  the  circulating  nutritive  fluid  of  the  body —  | 
one  eighth  of  tho  entire  weight,  or  about  eighteen  pounds. 
It  is  alkaline',  and  has  u  sp.  gr.  of  1.052.  It  consists  of  the 
plasma,  or  water  with  albumen,  iibrine,  and  salts  in  solu- 
tion, and  tho  solid  element-,  the  red  and  while  blood-cells. 
The  Mood  r.ll-  ciin-titiite  about  one-half  of  its  volume. 

They  are  formed,  a irding  to  some  authorities,  by  gem-sis 

from  tho  nutritive  elements  of  tin;  tluid  blood.  Others  claim 
the  origin  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  spleen  or  from  tho 
Ivmph,  and  their  transition  to  tho  rod.  Tho  white  are 
tin-  larger,  but  relatively  few — one  to  several  hundred 
of  the  red.  The  white  have  active  amoeboid  movements, 
and  probably  migrate  from  tho  vessels  under  certain 
circumstances  t»  tmni  new  cells  and  tissues  or  for  pro- 
of repair.  I'.ed  corpuscles  have  but  one  known 
function  -the  carrying  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the 
tis-ii  ],\\-  the  return  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Spec- 

>j)ie  analysis  of  red  globules  reveals  oxygen,  salts  of 
potash,  and  iron.  The  heart  is  the  centre  of  the  circula- 
tion, propelling  the  blood  into  the  arteries  with  a  force  of 
51  \  pounds — a  force  steadily  decreasing  as  tho  arteries 
subdivide  and  approach  the  capillaries.  Capillary  circu- 
lation is  effected  partially  by  a  remaining  element  of  car- 
diac force,  chiefly  by  vital  relations  of  the  blood  to  their 
capillary  channels  and  tho  chemico-vital  processes  they 
subserve.  The  veins  return  the  blood  to  the  heart.  The 
veins  arc  more  numerous  than  the  arteries — have  double 
their  capacity  :  hence,  the  venous  blood  circulates  with  but 
half  the  rapidity  of  the  arterial.  Venous  return  is  aided 
by  the  compression  of  the  integuments,  exercise,  and  the 
presence  of  valves  in  the  veins.  In  l.">.3o,  Servotus  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  tho  blood  through  the  lungs. 
In  liiii:i.  Kabricius  demonstrated  the  valves  of  the  veins; 
he  was  Harvey's  preceptor  at  Padua.  In  1616,  Harvey 
demonstrated  the  general  circulation  of  tho  blood,  pub- 
lishing his  researches  in  1628.  In  1661,  Malpighi  dis- 
covered cells  in  the  blood;  in  1673,  Leeuweuhoock  deter- 
mined these  anatomical  dements  more  definitely  ;  in  1770- 
75,  William  llewson  discovered  tho  white  blood-cells.  Res- 
piration is  a  double  act  of  inspiration  and  expiration,  ex- 
pansion and  contraction  of  the  lung.  Freshly-inhaled  air 
parts  with  oxygen  in  the  vesicles  of  the  lung,  which  is 
taken  up  by  the  red  corpuscles  of  their  vascular  walls,  and 
expired  air  is  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  received  from 
venous  blood.  Respiration  is  an  involuntary  act;  for- 
merly regarded  as  reflex  from  the  presence  of  impure  air 
in  the  lung,  now  established  as  emanating  from  tho  cogni- 
zance which  the  medulla  oblongata  takes  of  the  nutritive 
demand  of  all  parts  of  the  body  for  a  constant  supply  of 
oxygenated  red  blood.  Certain  lower  animals  have  no 
lungs,  but  receive  the  oxygen  by  direct  surface  absorption. 
The  materials  of  the  blood  are  supplied  by  food  after  prep- 
aration by  tho  processes  of  digestion.  Appetite  and  hunger 
arc  also  sensations  of  centric  origin,  indicative  of  the  nu- 
tritive demands  of  the  tissues.  Food  must  be  varied  in 
character,  and  include  both  nitrogenous  substances  and 
hydrocarbons,  as  well  as  water  and  a  proportion  of  salts. 
The  preliminary  steps  of  digestion  are  mastication,  insal- 
ivatiuii,  and  deglutition.  Albuminoid  substances  are  di- 
gested by  the  gastric  juice;  starchy,  saccharine,  and  fatty 
ances  by  the  secretions  of  the  small  intestine,  pan- 
cieis,  and  liver.  Emulsioned  food  is  absorbed  from  the 
stomach  and  bowels  by  tho  lacteals,  and  emptied  by  the 
thoracic  duct  directly  into  the  blood.  The  lacteals  are  a 
part  of  tho  general  lymphatic  or  absorbent  vessels  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  body,  discovered  by  Kustachius 
and  Asellius  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Secretion  is  tho 
action  of  special  glands  in  tho  body,  which  elaborate  ele- 
ments of  the  blood  for  special  purposes,  as  the  serum 
bathing  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  tho  synovial  fluid  lu- 
bricating joints,  mucus  to  moisten  tho  air-tubes  and  intes- 
tines, sal'na,  gastric  and  intestinal  juices  to  digest  food. 
Ivxcrction  is  glandular  separation  from  tho  blood  of  effete 
products — tho  urine,  fa'ces,  perspiration,  and  bile.  F;eciil 
matter  is  partially  debris  of  digested  food.  Bile  is  to  be 
regarded  secretory  so  far  as  it  aids  dige-tion.  Certain 
ductless  glands — -tho  spleen,  suprarenal  capsules,  thymus, 
thyroid,  pituitary,  and  pineal  glands — have  no  known 
function.  Nutritive  waste  and  supply  and  glandular 
activity  evolve  heat,  and  determine  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  tho  body— in  tho  healthy  adult.  118.5°  F.,  with  little 
variation. 

The  nervous  system  was  divided  by  Biehnt  into  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  tho  sympathetic.  The  tirst  comprises 
the  brain,  spinal  cord,  motor  and  sensory  nerves,  and 
nerves  of  special  sense.  Tho  second  controls  tho  functions 
of  the  largo  internal  organs,  tho  capillaries,  ami  the  equi- 


librium  of  the  circulation.  The  brain  and  cord  have  gray 
and  white  sub-tancc.- ;  the  gray  is  ganglionic,  composed 
of  cells  which  originate  force  or  receive  impressions;  the 
while  is  tubular,  nerve-tracts  which  transmit  motor  stim- 
ulus from  the  brain  to  the  muscles  or  sensory  impressions 
from  the  body  to  the  brain.  The  rapidity  of  nerve  action 
is  111  feet  per  second.  Motor  nerve-fibre-  tei  initiate  in 
neural  plates  upon  the  surface  ot' the  muscular  fibre.  S-  n 

is  leeched  l«\  tiic  I'acinian  tactile  bodies  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  the  sensitive  papillrtj  of  the  skin,  t:i-te 
buds  of  the  tongue,  etc.  The  brain  comprises  the  MM 
brum — the  seat  of  tho  mind — the  cerebellum,  pons  varolii, 
and  medulla — controlling  vital  functions.  The  spinal  cord 
is  a  column  of  nerves  connecting  the  brain  with  their  dis- 
tributions throughout  the  body.  It  pOWtMM  certain  gan- 
glionic cells,  and  is  tho  seat  of  independent  reflex  a"ti,,n  : 
it  also  has  a  partial  control  of  co-ordinated  act  inn  nf  groups 
of  muscles  in  the  extremities.  The  •'  cranial  nerves  "  pro- 
ceed from  the  brain  to  their  destination  without  entering 
tho  cord.  They  are  partly  nerves  of  special  sense — sight. 
hearing,  smell,  and  taste;  tho  "facial"  nerve  gi\c-  e\ 
pre--ion  to  tho  face:  the  pneumognstric  nen  e  controls  the 
rhythmic  action  of  tho  heart  and  lungs  and  influences  tho 
digestive  process. 

Speech  is  produced  by  movements  of  the  larynx,  tongue, 
trrth,  :i  nd  lip-',  methodically  trained  to  create  sounds,  which, 
by  custom,  arc  representative  of  ideas:  it  is  on  artificial 
method,  the  invention  of  man,  and  slowly  developed  and 
perfected.  Sight  is  tho  impression  recehcd  by  tM  brain 
of  light  and  the  images  of  objects,  transmitted  through  the 
optical  media  of  the  eye  to  tbo  sensitive  retina  and  optic 
nerve.  Hearing  is  a  transmission  of  sound-waves  to  tho 
tympanum,  and.  by  the  system  of  ossicles  and  resonating 
canals  and  cavities,  to  tho  filaments  of  the  auditory  n< 
< ioneration,  or  reproduction  of  definite  species  and  of  in- 
dividual characteristics,  is  tho  result  of  predetermined 
law.  Conception  begins  with  the  fecundation  of  germinal 
elements,  which  develop  vitality,  motion,  and  nutritive 
growth;  by  successive  steps — cellular  multiplication,  nu- 
tritive membrane,  nerve-canals,  primitive  blood-vessels, 
heart,  lungs,  glands,  lateral  walls  of  tho  body,  enclosing 
cavities,  budding  of  the  extremities,  and  facial  conforma- 
tion— the  embryo  progresses  to  the  perfect  human  being. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.     REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKKII. 

Physiology,  Vegetable.  See  VEGETABLE  PHYSI- 
OLOGY. 

Physoclis'ti,  a  name  formed  by  Miiller,  and  used  for 
various  groups  of  teleostean  fishes,  all  of  which  agree  in 
the  absence  of  a  duct  between  tho  air-bladder  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  consequently  the  closing  of  the  air-blad- 
der, whence  tho  name.  (1)  As  applied  by  Miiller  it  em- 
braced nearly  the  same  forms  as  were  united  by  Cuvicr  in 
his  order  of  Acanthopterygians  and  Jugular  Malacmite- 
rygians,  but  excluding  the  Pharyngognathi ;  (2)  by  Lilt- 
ken  (in  1871)  it  was  also  used  as  an  ordinal  name  for  the 
fishes  included  therein  by  Miiller,  and  also  the  Pharyngo- 
gnathi, the  Lophobranchiates,  and  Plectognaths ;  (3)  by 
Cope  (also  in  1871)  it  was  employed  as  the  name  of  a 
'•tribe"  of  his  "sub-class  Actinoptcri,"  with  the  same 
limits  as  by  Liitken  for  his  order.  It  is  scarcely  a  natural 
combination,  although  the  forms  to  some  extent  make  a 
natural  series  and  include  the  most  specialized  of  fishes. 

TiiKonoRE  GILL. 

Physos'tomi  [«uo-o,  "wind" — i.  e.  "air-bladder" — 
and  trrofia,  "  mouth  "],  a  term,  also  devised  by  Miiller,  for 
those  teleostean  fishes  which  are  provided  with  a  duct  con- 
necting tho  air-bladder  with  the  intestine  as  by  a  mouth, 
in  allusion  to  which  the  name  has  been  given.  (1)  Miiller 
used  the  name  as  an  ordinal  one  for  tbe  abdominal  and 
apodal  Malacopterygians  of  Cuvier,  exclusive  of  the 
(Janoids  and  the  Scomberesocidte ;  (2)  Liitken  also  used 
it  as  an  ordinal  name,  but  included  in  the  group  so  desig- 
nated by  him  not  only  the  forms  recognized  by  .Miiller.  but 
also  all  the  Ganoids  and  Dipnoans  (Lepidonirot,  etc.) :  ('-'.) 
Cope  has  employed  the  name  for  a  "  tribe"  of  his  "sub- 
class Actinopteri  "  and  included  therein  the  Ganoids  with 
completely  bony  skeletons  in  addition  to  tho  Physostomi 
of  Miiller.  The  character  upon  which  these  groups  are 
based  is,  however,  simply  indicative  of  generalized  organ- 
i /at ion.  and  the  forms  combined  therein  are  very  dissimilar 
in  other  respects.  Tho  most  correct  combination  is  ap- 
parently that  of  Miiller.  Tin .onoRE  GILL. 

Phytelephas.     See  VEGETABLE  IVORY. 

Phyth'ian  (ROBKRT  L.),  V.  S.  X..  b.  Feb.  «,  1837.  in 
Pennsylvania:  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1856; 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1861,  a  lieutenant-commander  in 
1862,  a  commander  in  1S70  ;  served  in  the  Lehigh  in  sev- 
eral actions  with  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie,  and  in  tho 
Ironsides  nt  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher.  Commended  for 
"ability  and  gallantry."  FOXHALL  A.  PAHKKII. 
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PH  YTO-CH  EM  LSTRY— PIAZZA   ARM  ERIN  A. 


Phyto-Chem'istry  [Gr.(£im>K, "  plant "],  the  chemistry 
of  plants.  It  treats  of  the  proximate  principles  of  plants, 
the  nutrition  of  plants,  and  the  formation  and  metamorpho- 
ses of  their  constituents.  (See  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY.) 

Phytography,  or  Descriptive  Botany.  See  BOT- 
ANY, by  A.  GKAY,  LL.l). 

Phytozo'on,  pi.  Phytozo'a  [(ir.  farm,  "  plant,"  and 
Qov,  "  animal  "],  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  zoophytes, 
also  to  certain  parasitic  animals  inhabiting  plants.  But 
at  present  it  designates  the  antherozoids,  small  and  often 
ciliated  cells,  which  are  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the  an- 
theridia  of  some  cryptogamous  plants.  After  moving  about 
spontaneously  for  a  time,  some  of  them  appear  to  blend 
with  the  arciiegonia  (or  pistillidia).  the  contained  spores 
of  which  they  are  believed  to  fertili/.e.  These  cells  some- 
times curiously  resemble  the  spermatozoa  of  animals. 

Piacen'za  [anc.  Plnr-ctttia},  chief  town  of  the  Italian 
province  of  the  same  name,  situated  (lat.  45°  3'  N.,  Ion. !)° 
40'  E.)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  a  little  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Trebbia.  The  position  is  of  the  greatest  military 
importance.  Piacenza  is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  trenches, 
and  other  works  common  to  modern  fortifications,  and  forms 
a  part  of  the  lino  of  defence  extending  from  Anconato  Ales- 
sandria. The  streets  are  broad,  the  Stradone  Farnese  be- 
ing the  finest,  and  the  principal  square,  the  Piar/.a  de1  <'a- 
valli,  in  which  are  two  famous  equestrian  statues  in  bronze, 
has  a  busy  aspect.  The  city  in  general,  however,  has  a  de- 
cayed and  sombre  look,  owing  partly  to  the  medieval  cha- 
racter of  so  many  of  the  public  and  private  buildings.  The 
cathedral,  begun  in  1122  on  the  foundations  of  a  much  ear- 
lier church,  is  Lombardo-Gothie  in  style,  and  is  especially 
remarkable  in  its  interior.  The  numerous  frescoes  are 
mostly  by  Guercino  and  L.  Caracci,  a.nd  are  of  very  great 
merit.  Among  other  noticeable  churches  are — Sant'  An- 
tonio, once  the  cathedral,  built  in  324  (on  the  spot,  it  is 
said,  where  St.  Barnabas  first  preached  to  the  people),  but 
much  altered  by  restorations.  The  Palazzo  Farnese,  called 
La  G'ittadclla,  was  a  splendid  structure,  but  is  now  a  bar- 
rack. The  Palazzo  del  Comune  (1221)  is  a  fine  but  now 
ruined  monument  of  the  prosperous  republican  days  of 
Piacenza.  The  private  palaces  contain  some  rare  pictures. 
This  town,  of  Gallic  origin,  served  the  Romans  as  a  strong 
point  of  defence  against  Hannibal,  and  the  construction  of 
the  great  military  road  of  M.  JEmilius  Lcpidus  ami  various 
large  canals  raised  it  to  great  prosperity.  Under  the  Goths 
it  was  allowed  to  govern  itself;  under  the  Lombards  and 
Franks  it  had  a  feudal  lord,  and  was  occupied  by  the  French 
in  1796.  On  the  fall  of  the  First  Napoleon,  Piacenza  was 
given  to  Maria  Louisa,  after  whose  death  Austria  held  it 
(IS4S  exeopted)  till  1859,  when  it  was  united  to  1'icdmont. 
and  consequently  now  forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  little  trade  of  Piacenza  is  chiefly  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  rich  neighboring  country — grain,  wine,  cheese, 
etc.;  the  manufactures  are  silks,  linens,  etc.  P.  in  1874, 
35,000. 

Piacenza,  DUKE  or.    See  LEBRUN  (C.  P.). 

Pi'a  Ma'ter  [Lat.,  "tender  mother"],  the  innermost 
of  the  meninges  or  membranes  covering  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal  Ct>rd.  It  is  so  named  because  it  serves  in  nourishing 
the  nerve-centres.  It  is  a  fine  plexus  of  blood-vessels  cov- 
ering the  brain,  dipping  down  into  its  convolutions,  form- 
ing the  velum  interpositum  in  the  third  and  the  choroid 
plexus  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  A  small  part,  over  the  crura 
and  pons,  is  not  very  vascular,  but  tough  and  fibrous.  It 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves  and  lymphatics.  The 
pia  mater  of  the  spinal  cord  is  less  vascular  than  that  of 
the  brain,  with  which  it  is  continuous.  It  is  partly  com- 
posed of  longitudinal  fibrous  bundles.  It  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  cord,  of  which  it  is  the  neurilemma.  The 
tunica,  vasculosa  of  the  testes  is  also  called  pia  mater. 

Pianel'la  [Ca»trum  Planetla],  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
rovince  of  Teramo.  Itcontains  an  old  church  with  some 
ntcresting  monuments,  and  was  a  fortress  under  the  Lower 
empire.  P.  in  1874,  6353. 

Piankatank,  tp.,  Matthews  co.,  Va.     P.  2024. 

Pia'no  de'i  Gre'ci,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Pa- 
lermo, on  the  skirts  of  Monte  Pizzuto,  about  12  miles  from 
Palermo.  The  church  dedicated  to  the  Greek  rite  contains 
some  very  fine  frescoes.  The  Latin  church  has  some  good 
statues.  This  town  was  colonized  by  Greco-Albanians, 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  the 
inhabitants  still  preserve  their  primitive  language  and  cus- 
toms. P.  in  1874,  7714. 

Pia'no  di  Sorren'to,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Naples.  S  miles  S.  W.  of  Castellamare  di  Stabia.  It 
has  a  small  harbor,  and  coasting-trade.  P.  in  1874,  8265. 

Pia'nofor'te  fit.  pinuo,  "soft,"  and/.»-re.  "loud"],  a 
inn  ir;l I  instrument  played  by  a  double  row  of  keys  upon 
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a  finger-board,  each  key  being  a  species  of  hammer  con- 
nected with  an  elastic  steel  string.  The  principle  of  the 
key-board  was  applied  to  a  musical  instrument,  the  clavi- 
chord, as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and  other  instruments 
of  the  same  class,  as  the  cithara,  the  harpsichord,  and  the 
spinet,  were  popular  down  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
invention  of  the  pianoforte  has  been  claimed  for  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  England.  The  best  evidence  seems  to 
assign  it  to  Bartolommeo  Cristofali,  a  harpsichord-maker 
at  Padua,  Italy,  about  the  year  1710.  Marius  claimed  a 
similar  invention  in  Paris  in  1716,  and  Christoph  Gottlieb 
Sehroter  in  Germany  in  1717.  It  was  not  until  1700  that 
the  instrument  was  manufactured  in  England  by  German 
mechanics.  The  firm  of  Broadwood  A  Stodart  soon  took  a 
leading  position  as  English  manufacturers,  and  improve- 
ments were  rapidly  made,  the  instrument  attaining  a  speedy 
popularity.  The  grand  piano  seems  to  have  been  first 
made  in  1781,  the  upright  in  1795.  Few  pianos  had  been 
brought  to  the  U.  S.  when,  in  1822,  Jonas  Chickering  began 
their  manufacture  at  Boston,  being  thus  the  pioneer  of  an 
important  industry  in  which  American  genius  has  achieved 
signal  triumphs. 

Piano'ra,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Bo- 
logna,  on  the  Savena,  about  12  miles  S.  of  the  city  of 
Bologna.  This  town  is  of  uncertain  but  very  ancient  ori- 
gin. P.  in  1874,  5534. 

Pi'arists  [Lat.  pin*,  "  pious"],  called  also  the  Pan- 
line  Congregation,  and  popularly  known  as  Scolo- 
]iins,  a  congregation  of  regular  clerks  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  founded  in  1599  by  St.  Joseph  Calasanctius 
(1556-1648)  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  education.  They 
were  confirmed  by  Paul  V.  (1617)  and  by  Gregory  XV, 
(1621),  when  they  received  the  official  title  of  "Regular 
Clerks  of  the  Pious  Schools."  The  congregation  was  sup- 
pressed by  Innocent  X.,  and  again  confirmed  by  Clement 
IX.  Their  work  is  supplementary  to  that  of  the  Jesuits. 
They  are  chiefly  found  in  Europe. 

Pias'sava  Fibre,  a  coarse  substance  used  for  making 
brushes  and  brooms  for  street-sweeping.  It  is  brought 
from  Brazil,  and  is  produced  chiefly  from  the  palm  trees 
called  Lcoiujl'lnnfi  ftoMafta  and  Attnlea  fumfc.ra. 

Pias'tre  [akin  to  the  words  "plaster,"  "flat,"  and 
"plate."  applicable  as  well  to  any  coin],  the  Spanish  and 
Spanish  American  dollar,  peso,  or  "  piece  of  eight,"  once  so 
called  because  it  contained  eight  reals.  In  the  Levant 
there  are  piastres  whose  value  is  about  five  cents. 

Pi'att,  county  of  Central  Illinois.  Area,  475  sq.  m. 
Level,  fertile,  and  contains  coal ;  is  traversed  by  the  N.  fork 
of  Sangamon  River  and  by  several  railroads.  Live-stock, 
grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Monticello. 
P.  10,1)53. 

Piatt,  tp.,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     P.  493. 

Piatt  (DONN),  b.  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  in  1829  ;  graduated 
at  St.  Xavier  College;  studied  law,  and  was  made  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  Hamilton  co.,  0.;  was 
appointed  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris  by  Pres.  Pierce, 
and  for  nine  months,  during  the  illness  of  Minister  Mason, 
acted  as  charge"  d'affaires.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  ho 
enlisted  as  a  private ;  was  elected  captain  ;  served  through 
the  war  as  assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Robert  Schcnck,  and  came  out  with  the  title  of  colonel. 
After  the  war  he  served  one  term  in  the  Ohio  legislature  : 
acted  as  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Com- 
mercial :  was  engaged  in  starting  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
subsequently  founded  the  Washington  Capital,  which  he 
now  controls.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Piatt  (Jon*  JAMES),  b.  at  Milton.  Ind.,  Mar.  1.  1S.V> ; 
was  educated  at  the  Columbus  (0.)  High  School  and  Ken- 
yon  College:  joint  author,  with  W.  D.  Howclls,  of  /'o-'^w 
'in/  Tim  /•'/•/- -ml*  (I860);  with  his  wife,  wrote  Neit*  at 
Waihingtoa  (1863):  sole  author  of  Pae.mt  in  Snnnh!ne  nnd 
Firelight  (1S66),  HV«^,->i  H7/i</,,i/-«  (1868),  Lnndmnrk»,ele. 
(1871),  and  many  fugitive  pieces  of  marked  originality 
and  much  poetic  merit. — His  wife,  SARAH  MOROAX  BRYAN 
PIATT,  b.  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  1835,  is  also  distinguished  as 
a  writer  of  verse. 

Fiauhi',  province  of  Brazil,  bordering  N.  on  the  At- 
lantic, and  bounded  W.  by  the  Parnahiba,  comprises  an 
area  of  94.500  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
232,000.  The  surface  is  an  elevated  plain  or  series  of 
plateaus  sloping  down  toward  the  Atlantic  and  the  Parna- 
hiba, and  affording  good  pastures.  Useful  minerals  are 
found,  but  mines  are  not  worked.  There  is  very  little  ag- 
riculture, though  in  many  places  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
I'otton-cultivntion.  Rearing  of  cattle  is  the  only  occupation 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Piaz'za  Armeri'na,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Cal- 
tanissetta,  situated  on  a  high  hill  surrounded  by  an  undu- 
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lating  country  of  the  greatest  fertility.     It-  chun-h 

numerous lltnilling     some     Vlllllillile     picture-,     and     the 

-     worthy  of   IP. lice.      '1'licre  lire  nl-.,  HI 
ei-:i  I  not  in-ignilicnnt  libraries,  mill  considerable  elli.. 

II. m    making  ill  llie  wav  and    "f  c. lu. 'Ml gen 

enillv.  l'i:l/./:l  Annerinn  i-  il  icry  lllieiellt  town,  -etlleil. 
tradition  -  i  .iiv  of  lirccks  from  l'llltli':e.  I  lliler 

the  Normans  il'  rose  t"  ini]mrt:ince.  lull  Millcrc.l  greatly 
un.liT  Ihu  Angiovine  dynasty.  Il-  prosperity  depondl 
cntiiely  ..ii  the  abundance  nf  grain,  wine.  nil.  chestnut*, 
walnuts,  produced  in  the  vieiniiy.  I',  in  1*71,  '-'»>,.".  I  n. 

Piaz'zi  MiirsKi'i'K),  b.  at  Ponte.  mi  the  Valicllinc.  in 
17IH.      l|is   iiiii-ter   was   the   mathematician    Futlier  (liiini 
h:itli-t:l     licocaria,  Illlil    lie  himself  jiiillc.l   till!    nrcler    of   the 
Theatilies.         M'ler   being   professor  of    philosophy  ill    l« 

nf  the  large  Italian  universities,  lie  «...  appointed  in  irsii 
profetwr  of  mathematics  at  Palermo,  whtra  b«  promoted 

the  c-!ablishmcnt  of  1111  observatory,  an.l  finally  went  tn 
I'ran  c  mi  I  England  t.>  nl,t;iin  instriiiiieiils  t',.r  it.  Thin 

,pc 1   ill  I7!M.  illl.l  there    Pin//.i  0  .111 pile, I 

hi-  famous  Catalogut  qf  tlu  .NV<i«.  "n  Jan.  1.  1*01.  he 
discovert1  1  the  planet  nr  a-tern'id  Ceres,  which  opene  1  the 
way  for  the  discovery  nf  so  many  nthers.  I'iazzi  revise. 1 
the  plan  of  the  new  nbservato.'v  at  Naples,  of  which  ho 
was  iifterwiir.l  f.ir  S'nno  tirao  the  ilirector.  i*n  occasion 
nf  the  erection  "I  a  ni.iniiiin.iit  tn  I'in/./.i  at  Ponte,  B.  E. 
.Maincri  published  his  biography.  D.  in  1826. 

I'in/'/ola  sill  Hrcn'tn,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Padua,  situated  nn  the  Itrenta,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Padua. 
It  contains  some  line  buildings,  among  which  may  bo 
specially  noticcil  the  parochial  palace,  the  Palazzo  Conta- 
rini.  now  Caniorini.  P.  in  1874,  5102. 

Pi'broch  [from  the  Gaelic  for  "  pipe-music"],  the  war- 
notes  of  the  Highland  bagpipe.  There  are  numerous  com- 
pn-itinns  of  this  kin.!,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each 
other  by  the  iinti -nineil  ear.  The  use  of  this  pipe  in  Scot- 
tish warfare  has  been  traced  back  no  farther  than  1594. 

Pic'amnr  [I, at.  /,i>.  "  pitch,"  and  anmnm,  "  bitter"], 
an  oily  body  found  in  wood-tar. 

Picaril'  (.(KAN),  a  French  astronomer,  b.  at  La  Fleehe, 
department  "f  S  art  he.  France.  .Inly  21, 1(520  ;  accomplished 
the  tirst,  exact  niea.siirenieiit  nf  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
between  \iniens  nnd  Mulvoisin:  made  a  number  of  val- 
uable improvement*  in  the  instruments  of  observation  and 
methods  nf  calculation  ;  was  the  real  founder  and  con- 
structor of  the  Observatory  of  Paris  ;  is  noted  for  the  noble 
di-intcre-ic  in.'--  with  which  he  aided  other  astronomers, 
such  us  Ole  Homer  the  Dane.  Cassini  the  Italian,  etc.,  and 
wrote  among  other  works  La  Me»ure  tie  la  Terre  (1671) 
and  \'<»jn<i:>  il' r,-,n>>li"»i-'i,  t)ti  Observations  a**-onoinirjuet 
faitei  en  Dunemark  (1680).  D.  at  Paris  Oct.  12,  1682. 

Picard  (Lot-is  BKXOIT),  b.  at  Paris  July  29,  1769; 
studied  law  and  medicine ;  in  1789  wrote  for  the  stage  Le 
llinliiiiii/i-  <linii/rnnx ;  became  an  actor  in  1797;  was 
director  of  the  grand  opera  from  1807  to  1816,  afterward 
of  various  other  Parisian  theatres,  and  published  at  the 
same  time  a  number  of  romances.  D.  at  Paris  Dec.  .11, 
ISL'S.  His  novels  made  no  great  impression,  but  his  litrht 

comedies.  .I/.,/,,,., '  l!niii/i:iiit  llT'.l").  Lea  Marionettes 

(1806).  etc..  and  eomie  nperas  /,,«  IV»>''>r»rfi'ne*  (1792),  etc., 
reigned  fnr  :i  [.HILT  pci  i  ,1  in  1'iaiice,  (lormany,  and  Scan- 
dinavia, and  are  distinguished  by  freshness,  vivacity,  and 
a  certain  ^racet'iilncss. 

Pic'ardy,  nn  old  province  of  France,  bordering  on  the 
English  Channel,  is  now  divided  into  the  departments  of 

Snmmc  and  1'as  dc  Calais;  parts  of  it  belong  to  the  de- 
partments of  Aisne,  Oise,  and  Yonne. 

Picci'ni,  or  Piccin'ni  (Nicoi.M,  b.  at  Bari,  Italy,  in 

172S  :  riven  e. I  his  musical  education  in  the  conservatory  of 
Naples;  madcin  I7'>1  his  debut  as  a  composer  with  the  opera 
Lc  Diumr.  dvpettoM  ;  achieved  in  1760  an  almost  unprece- 
dented success  by  his  opera,  Cecchfna,  oimi'n  t<t  hnntm  /?'///- 
ii.,/,i  .•  went  in  177l'i  t"  1'iiris,  ;in  1  cii.,'aL,-ed  ill  that  nin-ical 
(•..litest  with  liluck  which,  continue  1  through  several  years, 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history 
of  music.  He  composed  during  this  period  lt<>t<mil,  I'hnnn, 
Jri/v,  l/Jii.ft'ni'  fn  Tnni-i'i'.  ct"..  in  all  fifteen  operas;  but, 
although  most  of  them  were  received  with  ^reat  enthnsia-m. 
Ciluek  was  \  ictiirinus,  :ind  other  troubles  being  added  to 
the  defeat.  1'ic  ini  left  Paris  for  Naples  in  17111.  In  Italy 
lie  composed  several  successful  operas,  I',, •/*,•/, !«,  I/ 
/'.i, /,-,.«..  etc..  but  tho  government  suspected  him  of  sym- 
]iathi/,in^  with  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  the  musical 
arena  rivals  and  coteries  harassed  him.  In  1798  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  linnaparte  gave  him  a  position  as 
inspector  of  music  at  the  National  Conservatory.  D.  at 
Passy  May  7.  1 SOO.  Although  by  no  means  n  genius  of 
high  order,  he  was  a  r.  -pc.-table  nnd  even  talented  rep- 
resentative of  the  Italian  music  of  that  period,  and  his 


productivity  was  truly  enormous;  from   17.M  to   17. 
compose.!     l;i3    operas,    besides    many    pieces    nf   church 

Illll-ic.   el.-. 

Pircolom'ini,  a  celebrated  family  of  Italian  nobles, 
still  tloiiri-hing,  from  which  sprain:  the  popes  Pius  IF. 
i  1  I.,-  f,  I)  an  I  Pin-  111.  1503),  and  the  \u-tiinn  general 
Hi  rM  in  PII  1 1  n. i  IMI  M.  1 1.  l.i'.i'.i  ;  1 1.  iit  Vienna  li'i.iti :  been  me 
^  ery  fnmotis  for  the  counterplot  by  which  he  frustrated 
WaUcn-tein's  pint  against  the  emperor  nnd  m  erthrew  him. 
S.-hillcr'-  H".///' yi-r.  MI  contains  a  soin.  what  .-..t'lened  nnd 
moderni/ed.  but  e-sentially  true  and  very  vivid,  portrait 
of  him:  he  was  childlc--.  Imv.cvcr,  nnd  Schiller's  Max  is 
a  fiction. 

Pichc'jjru    (CIUKI.IS,.    b.   iit    Arbois,  department   of 

.liirn.   I  i; c.    Feb.    Hi,    I7(>1  ;    was    n  teacher    of  Iliatllemat 

ics  at  the  military  school  of  lirienne  while  Bonaparte  was 
a  pupil  there;  entered  the  artillery  service  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army  in  17'.»l  and  m-c  rapidly;  was  commnnder- 
in  chief  »f  the  army  of  the  liliine  in  1793,  of  the  army  of 
the  Xnrth  in  1794;  conquered  Hollnlid  nnd  orgaiii/.ed  the 
liatavinn  republic  in  I7'.l."»;  resinned  the  command  nf  the 
army  nf  the  Ilhine.  but  entered  into  ne^ntiations  with  the 
Bourbons;  became  Mispc.-te.l  and  was  deprived  of  his  c..m- 
mand  ill  179U.  In  1  7',I7  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred,  nnd  chosen  its  pre-ident,  but  his  plot- 
tings  with  the  tuiiijrtt  and  the  roynli-l  party  being  dis 
covered,  he  was  arrested,  Sept.  I.  17(.'7,  nnd  transported  to 
Cayenne.  In  17'.'*  he  escaped  to  Kn^lnnd.  where  he  formed 
a  conspiracy  with  Cadoudal,  the  Polignacs,  and  others 
against  Napoleon's  life.  He  repaired  secretly  to  Paris,  but 
tho  conspiracy  had  in  tho  mean  time  become  known  to  the 
p'lli'c;  he  was  capture  I.  imprisoned,  and  found  strangled 
in  his  cell  Apr.  5,  1804. 

I'n  Ii  in  i  MI  Beans,  or  Sassafras  Nuts,  tho  seed- 
lobes  of  AV-crn/fiVn  /'"c/utri,  a  South  American  Inuraceous 
tree.  They  are  used  by  chocolate-makers  and  others  for 
IliiMiring.  They  have  a  strong  taste,  resembling  nutmeg 
as  well  as  sassafras. 

Pic'idiE  [from  I'ictu,  a  "  woodpecker "],  a  family  of 
birds  including  the  woodpeckers,  wrynecks,  etc.  In  these 
birds  the  bill  is  moderately  elongated — in  the  typical  forms 


The  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker. 

more  or  less  nearly  straight  and  compressed  toward  the 
tip,  which  is  produced  into  a  truncated  vertical  or  chisel- 
like  edge,  but  in  aberrant  species  somewhat  decurved  and 
with  a  pointed  tip  ;  the  nostrils  are  near  tho  base,  lateral, 
an  1  generally  concealed  by  overarching  plumes  or  bristles; 
the  wings  are  moderate  and  pointed,  with  ten  primaries, 
the  first  of  which  is  very  short;  the  tail  has  twelve  feath- 
ers, tho  external  very  small,  which  generally  arc  more  or 
less  rigid  nnd  cuneate,  but  sometimes  (in  Picumninic  and 
YiinginwO  are  soft :  tarsi  covered  In  front  with  largo  plates, 
behind  with  small  ones:  toes  opposed  in  two  groups,  tho 
second  nnd  third  being  directed  forward,  the  first  and 
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fourth  backward  (the  first  rarely  wanting).  The  skeleton 
exhibits  a  number  of  peculiarities,  and  the  relations  of  the 
palatovomerine  and  maxillaries  have  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Saurians,  for  which  reason  the  family  has  been 
taken  as  the  type  of  a  primary  group  of  carinate  birds,  for 
which  the  n&me  tfauroynathi.  has  been  proposed  by  Parker. 
Species  are  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world, 
but  most  abundantly  in  tropical  wooded  regions;  they  live 
upon  the  worms  and  insects  which  arc  found  in  holes  in 
trees,  and  which  they  obtain  by  pecking  at  and  enlarging 
the  holes  by  means  of  their  chisel-like  bills ;  the  structure 
of  the  feet  enables  them  to  run  with  great  dexterity  along 
the  trunks  of  trees,  even  on  surfaces  inclined  downward. 
They  also  make  their  nests  in  trees,  in  which  they  deposit 
generally  from  four  to  six  white  eggs.  The  species  are 
very  numerous,  O.  R.  Gray  admitting  341,  differentiated 
among  six  sub-families  :  (1)  Picumninse,  with  2  genera  and 
34  species;  (2)  Picinac,  with  7  genera  and  135  species;  (3) 
Gccinin:c,  with  G  genera  and  87  species;  (4)  Melanespina), 
with  4  genera  and  70  species  ;  (5)  Colaptinai,  with  2  genera 
and  20  species ;  and  (6)  Yungince,  with  1  genus  and  5  spe- 
cies. The  family  has  been  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  mono- 
graph by  Malherbe  ( Monographic  lies  I'ieidCen,  un  Hiatoire 
naturelle  des  Piddccs,  PSi-uiniiim'B,  Yunyines  on  Torcole, 
etc.,  etc.,  par  Alf.  Malherbe,  4  vols.  folio).  TBEO.  GILL. 

Pick'ard  (HUMPHREY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Frederickton,  N.  B., 
June  10,  1813  ;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  University,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  in  1839  ;  entered  upon  the  Wesleyan  ministry 
in  New  Brunswick  ;  was  president  of  the  conference  of 
Eastern  British  America  1802  seq,,  and  again  1870  ;  pres- 
ident of  the  college  at  Sackville,  N.  B.,  1S66-6II,  when  he 
became  editor  of  the  Provincial  Wesleyan  and  book  stew- 
ard for  the  conference  at  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Pick'away,  county  of  Central  Ohio.  Area,  525  sq.  m. 
It  is  undulating  and  very  fertile,  producing  great  amounts 
of  wool,  grain,  broom-corn,  live-stock,  etc.  The  county  is 
traversed  by  Scioto  River  and  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum 
Valley  R.  R.  Cap.  Circlorillo.  P.  24,875. 

Pickaway,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  111.     P.  728. 

Pickaway,  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0.     P.  1632. 

Pick'ens,  county  of  Alabama,  bounded  W.  by  Missis- 
sippi. Area,  900  sq.  m.  It  is  uneven  and  very  fertile. 
Cotton  and  corn  are  staple  products.  The  county  is  trav- 
ersed by  Tombigbee  River.  Cap.  Carrollton.  P.  17,690. 

Pickens,  county  of  N.  Georgia.  Area,  300  sq.  m.  It 
is  high  and  mountainous,  with  picturesque  and  fertile  val- 
leys, producing  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The  mineral 
wealth  is  unexplored.  Cap.  Jasper.  P.  5317. 

Pickens,  county  of  N.  W.  South  Carolina,  bounded  N. 
by  North  Carolina.  Area,  420  sq.  m.  The  Blue  Ridge 
extends  along  the  N.  border.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile, 
with  great  mineral  wealth,  and  produces  corn,  wheat,  and 
cotton.  Cap.  Pickens  Court-house.  P.  10,209. 

Pickens,  tp.,  Edgefield  oo.,  S.  C.     P.  1559. 

Pickens  (lien.  ANHRKW),  b.  at  Paxton,  Bucks  co.,  Pa., 
Sept.  13,  1 739,  of  Huguenot  descent ;  went  with  his  pa- 
rents to  the  Waxhaw  Settlement,  S.  0.,  in  1752;  was  a  vol- 
unteer in  Grant's  expedition  against  the  Cherokees  1701 ; 
was  a  captain  of  militia  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
shared  with  Marion  and  Sumter  the  honor  of  the  heroic 
resistance  made  in  South  Carolina  to  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  British  and  Tory  forces.  After  the  war  he 
was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  legislature;  served 
in  Congress  1793-95;  was  frequently  commissioned  to 
make  treaties  with  the  Indians:  settled  at  Hopewell  in 
the  Pendleton  district,  which  ho  had  purchased  from  the 
Indians  by  the  Hopewell  treaty.  D.  there  Aug.  17,  1817. 
— His  son,  ANDREW  PICKEXS,  JR.,  was  governor  of  South 
Carolina  1816-18.  D.  at  Pontotock,  Miss.,  July  1,  1838. 

Pickens  (EZEKIEL),  an  eccentric  jurist  of  Dallas  oo., 
Ala.,  was  a  judge  of  the  State  circuit  court  1835-47,  and 
again  for  some  years  after  1850,  but  removed  to  Missis- 
sippi. Many  curious  anecdotes  regarding  his  eccentricities 
are  current  in  the  South-west.  D.  in  Mississippi. 

Pickens  (FRANCIS  W.),  son  of  Andrew,  b.  at  Togadoo, 
S.  C.,  Apr.  7,  1807 ;  was  educated  at  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, and  in  1829  became  a  lawyer  of  Edgefield  district ; 
was  prominent  in  1832  as  a  nullifier  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture;  was  in  Congress  1835-45;  opposed  the  Bluffton  se- 
cession movement  of  1844;  U.  S.  minister  to  Russia  1857- 
60  ;  governor  of  South  Carolina  18(10-62,  and  as  such  had 
important  connection  with  the  early  secession  movements 
of  his  State.  D.  at  Edgefield,  S.  C.,  Jan.  25,  1869. 

Pickens  (ISRAEL),  b.  in  Cabarrus  oo.,  X.  C. ;  was  in 
Congress  1811-17;  register  of  land-office,  Mississippi  Ter. 
ritory,  1817  ;  governor  of  Alabama  1821-25  :  U.  S.  Senator 
1826.  D.  near  Matanzas,  Cuba,  Apr.  23,  1827. 


Pickens  Court-honse,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Pickens  co., 
S.  C.,  on  Keowee  River,  has  1  weekly  newspaper,  line  water- 
power,  and  is  situated  in  a  mineral  region. 

Pickens,  Fort.     See  FORT  PICKENS. 

Pick'ensville,  p.-v.,  Pickens  co.,  Ala.,  on  Tombigbee 
River.  P.  1111. 

Pickensville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pickens  co.,  S.  C.  P.  of 
v.  1223;  of  tp.  3164. 

Pick'erel  [dim.  of  pike],  a  name  given  in  England  to 
the  young  of  the  pike  of  that  country  (Esojc  Indus),  but 
in  the  U.  S.  variously  applied.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  given  to  the  small  Esocidre,  and  in  some 
places  (e.  y.  the  interior  lakes  of  the  North-western  States) 
to  the  Esox  Indus  (  =  E.  estor,  Les.).  The  species  so  called 
of  most  of  the  great  Northern  lakes,  and  especially  in  the 
markets,  are,  however,  Pcrcids  or  Luciopcrcse — f.  t.  Stezi- 
stediiinl  amcricanum,  etc. 

Pickerel  Lake,  tp.,  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.     P.  337. 

Pick'ering  (CHARLES),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Susquehanna  co., 
Pa.,  Nov.  10,  1805;  took  his  medical  degree  from  Harvard 
University  1826  :  practised  medicine  in  Philadelphia  eleven 
years;  was  naturalist  to  the  Wilkes  expedition  1S38-42; 
travelled  in  India  and  Africa.  Author  of  Races  of  Man 
(1^1^).  (ii-n<[rii[Jt/cal  Distribution  of  Animals  find  Man 
(1854).  Gtniyraphir.nl  Diilrihiilion  of  Plants  (1861),  and 
scientific  papers.  Grandson  of  Timothy  Pickering. 

Pickering  (EDWARD  CHARLES),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
July  19,  1S4I1;  graduated  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  1865:  taught  mathematics  at  Cambridge  1865-67; 
was  shortly  afterward  elected  Thayer  professor  of  phys- 
ics at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  party  which  observed 
the  total  eclipse  of  Aug.  7,  1869,  in  Iowa,  and  of  the  Coast 
Survey  party  sent  to  Spain  with  a  similar  object  in  1870; 
has  conducted  extended  observations  in  optics,  and  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  polarization  of  glass  anil  of  the  sky, 
on  which  subjects  he  has  contributed  papers  to  several 
scientific  journals ;  and  has  successfully  carried  out  the 
laboratory  method  of  teaching  physics  upon  a  system  ex- 
hibited in  his  work  entitled  Physical  Maiii/m/ation  (1S74). 
His  system  has  been  largely  adopted  in  other  institutions. 
Prof.  Pickering  is  a  great-grandson  of  Col.  Timothy  Pick- 
ering of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  is  married  to  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Jarcd  Sparks.  In  1873  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Pickering  (HENRY),  son  of  Timothy,  b.  at  the  Has- 
brouck  House,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  the  recent  head-quarters 
of  Washington,  Oct.  8,  1781 ;  received  a  careful  education 
at  Philadelphia,  whore  his  father  was  a  member  of  Wash- 
ington's cabinet;  went  to  Salem,  the  former  home  of  the 
family,  with  his  parents  1801 ;  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, and  acquired  a  moderate  fortune,  which  ho  employed 
in  a  liberal  manner;  met  with  serious  losses  in  1825;  re- 
moved to  New  Y'ork,  but  being  unsuccessful  in  business, 
settled  at  Rondout,  on  the  Hudson,  and  devoted  his  re- 
maining years  to  study  and  writing.  D.  in  Now  York 
May  8,  1838.  Author  of  graceful  poems,  chiefly  on  natu- 
ral objects,  of  which  a  volume  appeared  at  Boston  in  1831. 

Pickering  (.Toiix),  LL.D.,  son  of  Col.  Timothy,  b.  at 
Salem,  Mass.,  Feb.  17,  1777;  accompanied  his  father  in 
his  visits  to  the  Six  Nations  of  Central  New  York,  deriv- 
ing from  that  circumstance  his  fondness  for  American 
philology;  graduated  at  Harvard  1796;  studied  law  in 
Philadelphia ;  was  attached  to  the  U.  S.  legations  in  Lis- 
bon and  London  1797-1801 ;  a  lawyer  of  Salem,  Mass., 
1801-27;  city  solicitor  of  Boston  1829-40:  was  much  in 
the  State  legislature,  and  assisted  in  revising  the  statutes ; 
declined  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  professorships  at  Harvard; 
was  a  laborious  philological  student  and  familiar  with 
many  languages ;  president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences ;  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
American  Oriental  Society;  maintained  a  correspondence 
for  many  years  on  philological  topics  with  P.  S.  Duponceau 
and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  the  originals  of  which  are 
carefully  preserved  by  his  family ;  author  of  valuable  legal, 
arohceological,  and  philological  papers,  including  an  Emay 
on  a  Uniform  Orthography  for  the  Indian  Lanauaffeg  of 
Xorth  America  (1820),  in  which  he  proposed  the  alphabet 
adopted  by  American  missionaries  in  reducing  to  writing 
not  only  Indian  but  Polynesian  languages ;  Itemarks  on 
the  Indian  Lanf/naaes  of  Xorth  America  (Philadelphia, 
1836)  ;  of  a  useful  Vocabulary  of  Americanism*  (1816),  and 
of  a  Greek  and  Ennlinh  Lexicon  (1828  ;  3d  ed.  revised  and 
enlarged,  1846).  D.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  May  5,  1846.  Ho 
is  deservedly  considered  the  chief  founder  of  American 
comparative  philology.  POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Pickering  (OCTAVIUS),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Wyoming  Valley, 
Pa.,  Sept.  2,  1792;  graduated  at  Harvard  1810;  became  a 
lawyer  of  Boston,  Mass.,  1S16;  was  State  reporter  1822- 
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40;  livi-il   in    Kurope  1SI1-IS.     I),  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct. 

L".i,  I  ii'i>.      Author  nf  an  unfinished  l.ifr  «f  Tiim>tli;i 
eriuy,  his  fiuhcr  f  Mi7  .•,  ot  1! I  voU.  of  law-reports,  and  of 
some  other  legal  writings. 

Pickering    i  TIMMTIIV  ),    I.L.D.,   b.   at    Salem,    Mass.. 

July  17.  17I.K  graduated  at  Ilnrviini  17"^:  became  a  lawyer 

of  Salem  17HS;  \ias  prominent  in  resistance,  to  British  ag- 

i<ii:-:  in  177.'  became  judge  of  the  maritime  and  eom- 

inuil  pleas  courts,  and  published  An   K<t*;i  I'lun  t,f  l>i'»>i/, /,'„.• 

fur  a  MHiiin,  which  was  made  lln!  ollicial  textbook  in 
Ma--acliiiM-ttJ  :  commanded  tin1  l^-'-x  regiment  rai-cd  iii 
I77il;  served  through  the  Revolution  as  colonel  with  valor. 
enorgv,  and  distntcre-:  amo  in  1777  U'ashing- 

ton's  adjutant  general,  serving  ;i~  -uchat  llraudywino  and 
(Jenmmtown,  and  member  nt' the  board  of  war  in  the  same 

:  quartermaster  general  17^";  became  a  eomn 
merchant  at  Philadelphia  at  tlir  close  of  the  war;  was  sent 
in  17*1!  by  the  Federal  go\  eminent  to  quiet  tho  difficulties 
arising  ft  "in  a  cnnlliet  of  jurisdiction  in  tho  Valley  of  Wy- 
oming, i'u.  :  a<-<|nireil  a  largo  traet  of  land  in  that  rc'.'i  >n 
and  settled  at  \\"  ilkesharre,  and  strove  with  much  wisdom 
to  harmonize  tho  conflicting  elements,  but  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  tor  twenty  days:  was  a  delegate  from  Luzerno 
eo.  t"  (tie  Pennsylvania  constitutional  conventions  of  1787 
and  1 7 I'D  ;  neg'.:  iated  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations  of  New 
York  in  17!l».  17'.H,  and  I7'.U,  and  with  tho  Ohio  Indians 
in  17'.i:i;  |ii>-tma-ter  general  17'Jl-94;  secretary  of  war 
17'.'  I  '.!.">:  r.  8.  secretary  of  state  1795-1800;  returned  to 
the  forests  of  Wyoming  and  built  a  log  house  for  his  fam- 
ily, when  by  sale  of  a  portion  of  his  lands  to  friends  in 
Massachusetts,  lie  was  induced  to  return  to  Salem;  was 
a  judge  of  common  pleas  1802;  was  U.  S.  Senator 
isii.:  |  I  :  one  of  the  war-board  of  Massachusetts  1812-15; 
in  Congress  1S15-17;  was  author  of  able  political  pam- 

idilets;  devoted  much  attention  to  agriculture,  being  prcs- 
dent  of  tile  F-si-x  \  gricultural  Society;  was  an  ardent 
Fi  lenilist,  and  in  religion  an  Unitarian.  He  published 
several  occasional  addresses  and  pamphlets.  D.  at  Salem, 

Ma-.-.,  .Ian.  2!!,  1S:.".I.     (See  his   I. iff,  commenced  by  his  son 

Octavius,  and  completed  by  Rev.  Charles  W.  Uphain,  4 
vols..  1867-780  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Piek'cring's  Isle,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  Me.     P.  3. 

Pick'crington,  p.-v.,  Violet  tp.,  Fairflold  co..  0. 
P.  195. 

Pick'ersgill(HKNM!v  WILLIAM),  b.  in  London,  England, 
Dec.  3, 1782;  was  distinguished  as  a  portrait-painter;  be- 
came a  member  of  tho  Royal  Academy  1826,  and  its 
librarian  ISafi.  D.  in  London  Apr.  25, 1875. — His  nephew, 
Fin:in:itirK  RICHARD,  b.  in  London  in  1820,  has  become 
celebrated  for  historical  paintings,  especially  The  Death 
i>f  Kim/  Lfnr  and  The  Iliirinl  of  Harold,  both  of  which 
.  cd  handsome  prizes ;  and  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Academy  in  1857. 

Pick'ctt  (ALBERT  JAMES),  b.  in  Anson  eo.,  N.  C., 
Aug.  II!,  1810;  removed  in  1818  to  Antaga  co.,  Ala. ;  ac- 
quired wealth;  studied  law;  was  A.  A.  G.  in  the  Creek 
war,  and  aide  to  Gen.  Clay  in  1836,  and  published  in  1851 
a  valuable  History  of  Alabama.  D.  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Oct.  2s. 

Pick'ett  (GEOROE  E.),  b.  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  25, 
1825 ;  graduated  at  tho  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered 
tho  army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  July, 
1  s  111 ;  engaged  in  the  war  with  Mexico  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico  ;  brevet  first  lieutenant 
and  captain  for  gallantry  at  Contreras,  Churubusco,  and 
I'liapultepoc;  on  frontier  duty  1848-61,  when  (June  25)  he 
resigned,  and  in  September  was  appointed  colonel  in  tho 
Confederate  ormy,  and  brigadier  and  major  general  in 
1862.  In  the  Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of  18fi2  he 
led  a  brigade,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Gaines's  Mill. 
Continuing  thereafter  with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
he  participated  in  the  battles  of  that  army,  and  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  bravery  and  intelligence.  At  Gettysburg 
his  division  led  tho  assaulting  column  which  suffered  eo 
cly  July  3,  1863;  also  commanded  in  North  Carolina, 
at  the  capture  of  Plymouth.  In  tho  campaign  of  1864-65 
he  made  the  final  stand  at  Vive  Forks,  whore  his  division 
was  surrounded  and  broken  up  after  a  desperate  resistance. 
D.  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  July  30,  1875. 

Pickett  (JOHN  R.),  b.  in  Fuirfield  district,  S.  C.,  Apr. 
-'.  1-1  t:  joined  the  South  Carolina  conference  (M.  E.) 
Feb.,  1835.  Ho  was  great  both  in  body  and  mind.  By 
dint  of  close  application  he  became  a  fine  linguist  and  a 
profound  metaphysician.  Ho  was  remarkable  for  inde- 
penilcii'-e.  geniality,  generosity,  and  a  dash  of  eecentricity. 
D.  in  Chester,  S.  C.,  Mar.  15,  1870.  I.  i).  SUMMERS. 

Pick'ettsville,  v.,  Stephens  oo.,  Tex.     P.  115. 

Pi'co,  one  of  thoAzoiiKs  I  si. A  MIS  (which  see),  belonging 
to  the  central  group,  comprises  an  area  of  254  go.  in.,  and 
Vor..  III.— 79 


'-..M-i-ts  of  one  single  mountain,  whose  highest  peak,  Pico, 
1613  feet,  ami  still  emits  smoke  and  la-,  a.    It  i    ieilile 
and  well  wooded,  and  produces  an  excellent  wine,  of  which 
-j.l'iht  pipes  are  annually  exported.     P.  .'lu',000. 

Pir'oline  [Lat.  pir,  '-pitch  "],  or  Odorinc  (C6H7N), 
an  oily  base  found  in  the  tar  obtained  by  exposing  bones 
and  other  animal  substances,  bituminous  coal,  shale,  peat, 

beans,  einclioni  nc.  i-tr.     hi-  prodn.-ed  by  the  d< ipo-ition 

of  theacroleinc  ammonia  formed  during  the-e  distillations. 
BaeWati        /'>•  I.  and  Xn/,/,/.-uii-ul».)       C.  K.  ('IIANDI. Kit. 

Picou'  (llKNiti  1'iEiiiiEl.  b.  at  Name-,  France.  Keb.27, 
1S2-I  :   studied  painting  under  Ih-lann-ho.  and  began  : 
hibit  in  1S17.     The  must   MfobnUed  of  hi-  pieinres  are — 
Cleopatra    timl    Anlmii/    (I-l-l,     I  I     ll,-ii,rint 

.      .V.V,,,/,,,     (1803),     /ullUI/Hl!,,,!      ,,/'     (I,:-       l.,,n;-     li 

•  it  Vmaitlet  (1868),  TV  .V/./Ai  ll'<il.-/i  (  1 
Picric  Acid.    See  CARBAZOTIC  ACID  and  THI.MTRO- 
CARBOI.IC  Ann. 

Picrotox'inc    [(Jr.  irmw,  "bitter,"  and   rofucm 
i(iopna«ox),  "arrow-poison"],  11  poisonous  bitter  principle 
found  in  tho  <-v<-rultiH  indirn»  of  commerce,  tho  berries  of 
the  Anamirln  comilut.     Its  chemical  constituents  are  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 

Pic'ton,  a  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Prince  Edward  co., 
(Int..  Canada,  on  tho  Bay  of  Quintc,  40  miles  S.  S.  E.  from 
Kingston.  It  is  the  scat  of  Ontario  College,  and  has  3 
weekly  newspapers.  P.  of  sub-district,  2361. 

Picton  (Joiix  W.),  M.  !>..  b.  in  New  Jersey  in  1804; 
first  graduated  at  West  Point ;  sir\ed  se\.n  \ear-  in  the 
army;  graduated  in  medicine  in  Philadelphia;  located  in 
New  Orleans,  where  he  practised  thirty-two  years,  and  ac- 
quired distinction  as  a  surgeon ;  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medicine.  D.  in  Louisiana 
1858.  PAI-L  F.  EVE. 

Pictor  (FABICS).    Sec  FABICS  PICTOR. 

Pictou',  county  of  N.  Nova  Scotia,  has  a  very  level 
and  fertile  surface.  It  has  mines  of  iron  and  coal,  the 
latter  extensively  wrought,  besides  valuable  beds  of  sand- 
stone and  fictile  olay.  It  is  traversed  by  Nova  Scotia 
Railway.  Cap.  Pictou.  P.  32,114. 

Pictou,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Pictou  eo.,  N.  S.,  on  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbor.  Its  lighthouse  stands  in 
lat.  45°  41.5'  N.,  Ion.  62°  40'  W.  It  is  the  terminal  point 
of  Nova  Scotia  Railway,  which  extends  to  Halifax,  113 
miles  distant.  Steamers  ply  to  Charlottetown,  Quebec, 
and  tho  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Bituminous 
coal  is  mined  near  by,  and  is  quite  extensively  exported. 
A  beautiful  sandstone  is  also  quarried  here.  There  are 
considerable  manufactures,  an  academy,  court-house,  and  1 
weekly  newspaper.  P.  of  sub-district,  3462. 

Picts,  a  Celtic  tribe,  the  Caledonians  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  inhabiting  the  lowlands  and  the  eastern  part 
of  Scotland,  are  first  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the 
/'ie(i  in  a  speech  addressed  by  tho  rhetorician  Kumenius 
to  the  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  on  his  return  in  296 
A.  D.  after  the  victory  over  Allectus.  They  were  divided 
into  the  southern  and  northern  Piets  by  tho  Grampian 
Mountains.  Tho  southern  Picts  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity in  tho  fifth  century  by  St.  Ninian — the  northern  in 
the  sixth  by  St.  Columba.  In  the  ninth  century  they  were 
subdued  by  tho  Scots,  a  kindred  tribe  which  invaded  the 
country  from  Ireland.  Kenneth  II.  conquered  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  made  it  one  kingdom,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  tho  old  Pictish  capital,  Forteviot,  in  btratherne. 
Subsequently  attacked  on  both  sides — from  the  N.  by  the 
Scandinavian  invaders,  and  from  the  S.  by  tho  Teutonic 
inhabitants  of  England — tho  Pictish  language  and  nation- 
ality gradually  disappeared.  In  details,  however,  almost 
every  point  of  their  history,  from  the  origin  of  their  name 
and  their  place  in  the  family  of  nations  down  to  their  final 
amalgamation  with  the  surrounding  Teutonic  race,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  (See  Inncs. 
and  Eccletiattical  History  of  Scotland,  and  Pinkerton,  7n- 
jlii'ry  into  the  History  of  Scotland.) 

Picts'  Houses,  a  name  applied  in  Scotland  to  vari- 
ous structures  of  the  pro-historic  period.  Remains  of  this 
character  are  quite  common  in  many  parts  of  that  country, 
and  are  of  various  construction.  Tradition  assigns  them, 
with  no  great  improbability,  to  tho  Picts. 

Piedimon'te  d'Alife,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  Cascrta,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Cila,  N.  E. 
of  Alife.  It  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  Southern 
Italy,  and  has  extensive  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  manu- 
factures of  excellent  reputation.  P.  in  1874,  7000. 

Piedimon'te  Etne'o,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of 
Catania,  situated  in  the  midst  of  wild  volcanic  scenery. 
Near  this  town  is  the  famous  chestnut' tree  known  as  the 
"castagno  dei  cento  c'avalli."  P.  in  1874,  5140. 
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PIEDMONT— PIEKCETON. 


Pied'mont,  territory  of  Northern  Italy,  comprising  an 
area  of  11,777  sq.  in.,  with  2,704,203  inhabitants,  and 
bounded  S.  by  the  Maritime  Alps,  W.  by  the  Graian  and 
Cottian,  N.  by  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  E.  by  the  river 
Ticino.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  became  a  possession  of 
the  house  of  Savoy,  and  now  it  forms,  with  slightly 
altered  boundaries,  a  large  division  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  being  subdivided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Turin, 
Cuneo,  Alessandria,  and  Novara.  The  greater  part  of  this 
country  is  mountainous,  covered  with  spurs  of  the  Alps,  be- 
tween which  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Po,  the  Tanaro, 
Bormida,  Clusone,  Dora,  Sesia,  etc.  form  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile valleys.  But  towards  the  E.  the  country  gradually  opens 
into  the  plain  of  the  Po,  which  belongs  to  the  most  fertile 
and  best  cultivated  land  of  Italy.  Rice,  wheat,  maize,  wine, 
olive  oil,  and  many  varieties  of  the  most  delicious  fruits  are 
produced,  and  a  very  extensive  dairy-farming  and  manu- 
facturing industry  is  carried  on.  The  method  of  the  Pied- 
montese  silk-culture  is  celebrated  and  very  successful. 

Piedmont,  tp.,  Rappahannock  co.,  Va.     P.  1634. 

Piedmont,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mineral  co.,  WcstVa.,  on  N. 
branch  of  Potomac  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Cumber- 
land and  Pennsylvania  R.  Rs.,  173  miles  E.  of  Wheeling, 
has  good  schools,  3  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  railroad 
chops,  a  public  hall,  and  is  situated  in  the  great  coal-region 
of  Virginia.  P.  of  v.  1366 ;  of  tp.  1785. 

JOHN  E.  WOOD,  ED.  "  INDEPENDENT." 

Piegans,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  nation  of  Indians 
in  Montana,  deriving  their  present  name  (i. «.  "pheasant") 
from  that  borne  by  their  chief  at  the  time  of  their  separa- 
tion from  the  Blackfeet  during  the  present  century.  They 
originally  consisted  of  two  bands,  who  lived  on  the  Marias, 
Teton,  and  Missouri  rivers,  were  the  best  known  and  most 
civilized  as  well  as  the  bravest  of  their  nation,  were  skilful  - 
bowmen,  noted  for  their  love  of  ornament,  and  wore  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Shoshones,  Flat  Heads,  and  Gros- 
Ventrcs,  though  generally  friendly  to  the  whites.  An 
unprovoked  massacre  of  173  Piegans,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  at  Red  Horn's  camp  on  the  Marias  River,  per- 
petrated Jan.  23,  1870,  by  Lieut.-Col.  Baker,  was  severely 
condemned  throughout  the  country.  Lands  were  ceded  by 
them  to  the  U.  S.  by  treaties  in  1868,  and  their  reservation 
was  diminished  by  act  of  Apr.  15, 1874,  at  which  time  they 
numbered  2450.  A  Catholic  mission  among  them  was  com- 
menced in  1846,  but  they  are  officially  recognized  as  under 
the  religious  supervision  of  the  Methodists  since  the  begin- 
ning of  Gen.  Grant's  administration.  Their  members  have 
rapidly  declined  of  late  from  epidemic  diseases. 

Pierce,  county  of  S.  E.  Georgia.  Area,  500  sq.  m.  It 
is  level,  in  part  covered  by  swamps,  and  has  extensive 
forests.  Rice  and  corn  arc  leading  products.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  Brunswick  and  Albany  and  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  R.Rs.,  and  by  Satilla  River.  Cap.  Blackshear.  P.  2778. 

Pierce,  county  of  N.  E.  Nebraska.  Area,  540  sq.  m. 
It  is  undulating  and  well  adapted  to  stock-raising.  Cap. 
Pierce.  P.  152. 

Pierce,  county,  Washington  Territory,  bounded  N.  by 
Green  River,  E.  by  Cascade  Mountains,  S.  W.  by  Nisqually 
River,  and  N.  W.  by  Puget  Sound.  Except  in  the  W.  it  is 
very  rough  and  densely  timbered.  Grain,  wool,  fruit,  and 
lumber  are  leading  products.  It  is  traversed  by  Northern 
Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Steilacoom  City.  P.  1409. 

Pierce,  county  of  Wisconsin,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Mis- 
sissippi River,  which  separates  it  from  Minnesota.  Area, 
550  sq.  in.  It  has  St.  Croix  River  and  Lake  on  the 
W.  It  is  undulating,  well  wooded,  and  fertile,  and  is  one 
of  the  leading  counties  of  the  State  in  its  product  of  wheat 
and  oats.  Cap.  Ellsworth.  P.  9958. 

Pierce,  tp.,  De  Kalb  co.,  111.     P.  1003.  , 

Pierce,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Ind.     P.  1179. 

Pierce,  tp.,  Page  co.,  la.     P.  430. 

Pierce,  tp.,  Morrison  co.,  Minn.     P.  151. 

Pierce,  p.-v.,  Mount  Pleasant  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Mo., 
on  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  at  the  S.  terminus  of  Mem- 
phis Carthago  and  South-western  R.  R.  P.  432. 

Pierce,  tp.,  Stone  co.,  Mo.     P.  781. 

Pierce,  tp.,  Texas  co.,  Mo.     P.  366. 

Pierce,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Pierce  co.,  Neb.,  on  the  N.  branch 
of  Elkhorn  River.  P.  152. 

Pierce,  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0.     P.  1773. 

Pierce,  tp.,  Kewaunee  eo.,  Wis.     P.  1130. 

Pierce  (BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  Dec.  25, 
1757;  served  throughout  the  Revolution  with  valor;  settled 
in  New  Hampshire,  where  ho  held  various  important  posi- 
tions, and  was  governor  in  1S27-29  ;.father  of  Pres.  Frank- 
lin Pierce.  D.  at  Hillsborough,  N.  II.,  Apr.  1,  1839. 


Pierce  (BENJAMIN),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Apr.  4, 
1809 ;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1 829 :  taught  school  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  tutor  in  mathematics  at  Cambridge  1831, 
and  professor  of  same  and  natural  philosophy  in  1833 ;  was 
Perkins  professor  of  astronomy  1842-47  ;  became  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1852 ;  chosen  president 
of  the  American  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence in  1853,  and  one  of  the  council  which  established  Dud- 
ley Observatory  in  1855  ;  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  1867-74;  has  contributed  to  several  scientific  jour- 
nals, and  published  valuable  text-books  from  1836-46. 

Pierce  (FRANKLIN),  b.  at  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  Nov. 
23,  1804,  was  a  son  of  Gov.  Benj.  Pierce;  graduated  in 
1824  at  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  was  the  intimate  asso- 
ciate of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  his  lifelong  friend  ;  was  the 
law-pupil  of  Levi  Woodbury ;  came  to  the  bar  in  1827, 
and  practised  law  with  great  success  in  Hillsborough  and 
Concord,  N.  H. ;  was  in  Congress  1833-37 ;  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  1837-42;  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  union  of 
Texas  with  the  U.  S. ;  twice  declined  positions  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Mr.  Polk  ;  became  colonel  16th  U.  S.  infantry  1846; 
brigadier-general  1847;  served  in  the  Mexican  war;  was 

President  of  the  New  Hampshire  constitutional  convention 
850-51 ;  was  chosen  President  of  the  U.  S.  in  1852  by  254 
electoral  votes  to  42  for  Gen.  Scott,  tho  Whig  candidate. 
Mr.  Picrce's  administration  was  a  period  of  great  political 
excitement.  Prominent  among  its  events  were  the  Gads- 
den  Purchase,  the  repeal  of  tho  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Kansas  (during  which  tho 
President  opposed  by  every  means  in  his  power  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Free  State  government),  and  the  publication 
of  tho  Ostend  Manifesto.  Mr.  Pierce  was  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  what  is  known  as  the  State  Rights  doctrine,  and 
during  the  war  of  1861-65  sympathized  with  the  Southern 
States.  D.  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct.  8,  1869. 

Pierce  (GEORGE  EDMOND),  D.  D.,b.  at  Southbury,  Conn., 
Sept.  9,  1794;  graduated  at  Yale  1816,  and  at  Andovcr 
Seminary  1821 ;  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  at  Harwinton,  Conn.,  1822;  president  of  Western 
Reserve  College  1834-55.  D.  at  Hudson,  0.,  May  27,  1871. 
Pierce  (GEORGE  FOSTER),  D.D.,  son  of  Lovick,b.in  Green 
co.,  Ga.,  Feb.  3, 1811 ;  studied  law  with  his  uncle,  Hon.  Geo. 
Foster;  in  1831  joined  the  Georgia  conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church ;  performed  important  pastoral  work  in  prominent 
places  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  presided  over  lit- 
erary institutions  (Emory  College  for  six  years)  till  1854, 
when  he  was  made  bishop  ;  was  a  prominent  member  of  tho 
General  Conference  of  1844  in  New  York,  when  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  division  of  the  Church  ;  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Conferences  of  1846, 1850,  and  1854;  is 
an  excellent  executive  officer,  a  laborious  and  successful 
preacher,  and  a  brilliant  orator  of  national  reputation ; 
has  published  Incident!  of  Western  Travel  and  several 
sermons,  addresses,  etc.,  one  being  Devolednea  to  Christ, 
a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Andrew,  his  attached 
friend.  Resides  near  Sparta,  Ga.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Pierce  (JOHN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  July  14, 
1773;  graduated  at  Harvard  1793;  was  tutor  there  1796; 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church  at 
Brookline  1797;  remained  sole  pastor  for  above  half  a 
century ;  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society ;  pres- 
ident of  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society,  and  had  a  pro- 
digious knowledge  of  genealogy  and  antiquities,  on  which 
subjects  he  filled  18  large  volumes  of  MS.  with  his  mem- 
oranda. D.  at  Brookline  Aug.  24,  1849.  Author  of  a 
Half-Century  Discourse  (1847)  and  of  a  Sketch  of  Brook- 
line,  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  (2d  series,  vol.  ii.). 

Pierce  (LOVICK),  D.  D.,  father  of  Bishop  Pierce,  b.  in 
Halifax  co.,  N.  C.,  Mar.  24,  1785.  Early  in  life  his  parents 
moved  to  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.,  where,  with  only  six  months' 
previous  schooling,  he  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in 
1804;  in  1809  moved  to  Greene  co.,  Ga. ;  during  the  war 
of  1812  was  a  chaplain  in  the  army;  studied  medicine, 
and  graduated  at  Philadelphia;  went  to  Greensboro', 
where  he  practised  medicine  and  preached  for  several 
years,  but  has  more  recently  devoted  himself  to  the  min- 
istry alone.  A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

Pierce  (Rev.  REDDICK),  b.  in  North  Carolina  Sept.  26, 
1782.  With  his  brother  Lovick,  the  great  Georgia  preacher, 
he  joined  the  South  Carolina  conference  (M.  E.)  in  1805; 
was  a  man  of  gigantic  intellect,  weighty  and  slow  in 
speech ;  preached  powerfully,  even  after  he  became  so 
deaf  that  he  could  scarcely  hear  his  own  voice.  D.  in 
South  Carolina  July  24,  1860.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Pierce  City,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Shoshone  co.,  Id.,  on  Oro 
Fino  River. 

Pierce'ton,  p.-v.,  Washington  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind., 
on  Pittsburg  Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne  R.  R.  P.  1063. 
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Picr'mont,  v.,  White  Pine  eo.,  Ncv.     P.  IS. 
Piermont,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on  Con- 
necticut Kivcr.     P.  792. 

I'icrnioiit,  p.-v.,  Orangetown  tp.,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Hudson  Kivcr,  the  E.  terminus  of  a  branch  of  Erie 
R.  U.  Derives  its  name  from  a  pier  100  feet  long,  built  by 
the  Eric  R.  R.  Co.  P.  1703. 

Pier'pont,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ashtabula  co.,  0.     P.  990. 

Picrpont  (Jons),  A.  SI.,  b.  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Apr. 
8,  1785;  graduated  at  Yale  1804;  was  an  instructor  in 
Connecticut  and  Smith  Carolina;  studied  law  at  Litehficld, 
anil  in  IML'  became  a  lawyer  of  Newburyport,  Mass. : 
was  afterward  partner  in  an  unsuccessful  mercantile  busi- 
ness with  John  Neal,  the  novelist,  in  Hoston  and  in  Halti- 
iiiure;  was  pastor  of  the  Hollis  street  Unitarian  church, 
Boston,  1SHI-45  ;  held  pastorates  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1845-49, 
and  in  Sledford,  Mass.,  1S49-56;  was  for  a  time  chaplain 
in  the  22d  Massachusetts  regiment  1H61,  and  was  later 
employed  in  the  treasury  department,  Washington,  D.  C., 
I.Mil-64.  D.  at  Medford,  Slass.,  Aug.  27,  1866.  Author 
of  Aim  .,/  Hitntiuc  (1816  and  1840)  and  faem»  (1854), 
containing  pieces  of  much  poetic  merit.  Ho  also  pub- 
lished a  series  of  reading-books  for  schools  (the  Little 
I,'  nriier,  1839),  and  prepared  a  valuable  Diyeit  of  decisions 
and  rules  regarding  the  collection  of  customs.  Mr.  Picr- 
pont  was  a  leading  anti-slavery  and  temperance  orator 
and  writer,  and  late  in  life  became  a  Spiritualist* 

Picrre'pont,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Lawrence  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Racket  River.  P.  2391. 

Pierrepont  (EDWARDS),  b.  in  North  Haven,  Conn., 
Mar.  4,  1817;  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1837,  and  a 
jear  later  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  practised  law  at  Co- 
lumbus, 0.,  till  1846,  when  he  removed  to  New  York  City; 
in  1S57  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  New 
York,  resigning  that  position  three  years  later;  was  en- 
gaged by  tho  national  government  in  1867  to  conduct  its 
case  against  John  H.  Surratt.  indicted  for  complicity  in 
tho  murder  of  Pres.  Lincoln;  in  1869  was  appointed  by 
Prcs.  Grant  I  .  S.  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  but  resigned  that  office  in  May,  18711.  In 
1875  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  He  has 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Columbian  College, 
Washington,  and  from  Yale  College.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Pier'son,  tp.,  Vigo  co.,  Ind.     P.  1489. 

Pierson,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.,  on  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.  P.  755. 

Pierson  (ABRAHAM),  b.  at  Lynn,  Sfass.,  1641 ;  gradu- 
ated nt  Harvard  1668;  was  ordained  in  1672  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  as  colleague  to  his  father,  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson 
(1608-78);  was  Congregational  pastor  at  Killingworth, 
Conn.,  1694-1707,  and  was  the  first  president  of  Yale  Col- 
lego  1701-07.  D.  Mar.  5,  1707. 

Pi'etists,  in  Germany,  Christians  who  never  formed  a 
sect  nor  professed  distinctive  doctrines,  but  were  noted  for 
their  preference  of  practical  religion.  The  first  writers  of 
importance  who  assumed  this  ground  were  Johann  Arndt 
(  Vnm  ,r,,l,rni  I'hrittenthnm,  1605)  and  Johann  V.  Andrea) 
(Invilatia  Fnitmiitatii  Christi,  1617).  The  term  was  first 
applied  in  derision  to  a  number  of  teachers  at  Leipsio  in 
1 6s'.i,  chief  among  whom  was  A.  H.  FrancUe,  and  was  soon 
afterward  employed  chiefly  as  a  designation  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Philipp  Jakob  Spener.  Tho  combined  influence  of 
Spencr  and  Francke  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle,  which  became  a  centre  of  the  pictistic  move- 
ment. The  rationalism  of  tho  close  of  tho  eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  operated  adversely  to 
pietism,  but  since  tho  overthrow  of  rationalism  by  the 
Straussian  school,  pietism  has  largely  revived  in  Germany, 
its  centres  being  Berlin,  Silesia,  and  Wiirtemberg. 

Pie'traDu'ra  [It.  for  "hard  stone"],  a  name  applied 
to  the  better  kinds  of  cameo  and  MOSAIC-WOIIK  (whien  see). 

Pietragal'la,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Po- 
tenza,  in  a  mountainous  but  very  fertile  district.  Oil  of 
the  best  quality  is  produced  in  abundance,  and  the  sulphur- 
mines  are  very  rich.  The  neighborhood  is  also  famous  for 
its  honey.  P.  in  1874,  5850. 

Pietraper'zia,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltani- 
sotta,  in  a  mountainous  district  abounding  in  grain, 
almonds,  pistachios,  sulphur,  plaster  of  Paris,  laprs-lazuli, 
ctr.  N.  of  the  town  stands  a  grandiose  old  castle,  interest- 
ing for  its  various  styles  of  mediieval  architecture  and  for 
its  internal  decorations,  with  inscriptions  in  the  Sicilian 
dialect.  P.  in  1874,  10,150. 

Pietrasan'ta,  town  of  Central  Italy,  province  of 
Lucca,  situated  on  a  hill  about  2  miles  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  20  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Lucea.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  castellated  wall  with  a  strong  citadel,  and  is  entered 
by  three  gates,  one  of  which  opens  almost  directly  upon 


the  principal  square,  and  here  the  noteworthy  buildings 
are  the  Pretorio  and  the  Palazzo  Comunale.  The  streets 
are  broad,  straight,  and  well  paved,  and  most  of  the 
churches  and  houses  appear  to  have  been  built  in  the  four- 
teenth and  title,  nih  centimes.  Tin-  neighboring  country, 
partly  hill  and  partly  plain,  is  in  the  highest  degree  fer- 
tile, producing  the  vine  and  olive  in  great  luxuriance. 
I'ietrasunta  is  tho  chief  point  from  which  the  Scrravezza 
marble  is  transported  to  market.  P.  in  1874,  13,227. 

Piezom'eter  [Gr.  r.c'(tti>,  to  "press,"  and  iiirpar,  a 
"measure"],  an  instrument  for  tho  measuring  of  the  com- 
pression of  water  and  of  other  fluids  under  pressure.  Tho 
first  successful  piezometer  was  that  of  Oersted,  in  which 
the  pressure  was  gauged  by  the  manometer,  and  the  amount 
of  compression  of  the  water  was  indicated  by  the  use  of 
mercury  in  a  glass  tube.  Rcgnault's  piezometer  is  in 
principle  the  same,  but  it  also  takes  into  account  tho  ex- 
pansion of  the  tubes  under  pressure,  and  consequently  gives 
more  accurate  results. 

Pig'eon  [Fr.],  a  name  applied  primarily  to  the  Colum- 
bia liriti  in  its  wild  as  well  as  domesticated  races,  and 
secondarily  extended  to  all  the  species  of  the  family  Colum- 
bida?.  The  Co/umf>iti  liriti,  in  its  wild  state,  is  an  inhabit- 
ant of  almost  the  entire  extent  of  Europe.  It  belongs  to 
a  section  of  the  genus  in  which  the  tarsi  arc  as  long  as  the 
middle  toe.  The  wings  are  black  at  their  outer  margin, 
and  have  a  black  spot  at  the  extremity  of  the  secondaries, 
and  a  second  on  the  great  coverts  ;  the  rump  is  ashy  ;  the 
tail  is  of  a  bluish  ash  at  its  basal  two-thirds,  black  at  its 
posterior  third,  with  the  lateral  feathers  at  their  basal  half 
white  externally.  The  length  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of 
tail  is  about  fifteen  inches,  and  the  spread  of  wings  nearly 
twenty-seven  ;  the  weight  is  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  ounces ; 
the  beak  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long ;  the  feet 
at  middle  toe  about  two  and  three-quarter  inches  long. 
Such  are  the  characters  of  tho  wild  pigeon,  which  is  the 
stock  from  which  have  originated  the  numerous  varieties 
of  domesticated  breeds.  These  have  diverged  in  various 
degrees  from  the  parent  race,  as  many  as  250  or  even  more, 
radiating  in  different  directions  and  to  diverse  extents,  being 
now  existent.  The  principal  features  of  the  wild  stock 
having  been  given,  the  consideration  of  the  diverging  races 
may  be  considered  in  the  order  of  their  specialization,  but 
under  the  categories  admitted  by  Darwin.  Eleven  distinct 
races  (including  many  sub-races  and  minor  varieties)  have 
been  recognized  by  that  naturalist,  distinguished  by  the 
following  peculiarities — viz.  (1)  Essentially  resembling  in 
structure  the  wild  form.  (2)  Tuft  of  feathers  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  curling  forward ;  feet  much  feathered ;  voice 
very  peculiar:  trumpeter.  (3)  Feathers  of  the  neck  form- 
ing a  hood;  wings  and  tail  long;  bill  moderately  short: 
jacobin.  (4)  Feathers  reversed  and  bill  very  short:  In- 
dian frill-back.  (5)  Bill  generally  short  (sometimes  ex- 
cessively short  and  conical).  The  birds  during  flight  tum- 
ble backward:  tumbler.  (6)  Feathers  divergent  along  the 
front  of  the  neck  and  breast,  and  bill  very  short :  turbit 
and  owl.  (7)  Tail  (generally  with  many  feathers)  ex- 
panded and  carried  upward:  fantails.  (8)  Bill  short, 
broad,  and  deep  ;  naked  skin  round  the  eyes  broad  and 
corunculated,  and  skin  over  nostrils  slightly  swollen :  barbs. 

(9)  Bill  long  and  massive,  and  body  of  great  size:  runts. 

(10)  Bill  elongated,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  much  naked  skin 
round  the  eyes,  and  generally  corunculated  ;  neck  and  body 
elongated:  carriers.     (11)  (Esophagus  much  enlarged  nnd 
very  distensible,  and  body  and  legs  elongated:  pouters. 
Mr.  Darwin  has  further  combined  these  as  follows:  the  1st 
and  2d  in  one  group ;  the  3d  to  7th  in  a  second ;  the  8th 
to  10th  in  a  third;  and  the  llth  in  a  fourth.     (See  also 
COLUMBID.C.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Pigeon,  tp.,  Vanderburg  co.,  Ind.  P.,  exclusive  of 
city  of  Evansville,  875. 

Pigeon,  tp.,  Warrick  co.,  Ind.     P.  1646. 

Pigeon  Berry,  a  name  applied  to  the  poke  or  GARGET  - 
ROOT  (which  see). 

Pigeon  Cove,  p.-v.,  Rockport  tp.,  Essex  co.,  Mass., 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  a  picturesque  spot  recently  become 
popular  as  a  watering-place,  and  furnished  the  granite  for 
the  new  post-office  at  Boston. 

Pigeon  English  [from  the  Chinese  mode  of  pronoun- 
cing tho  word  fe«»mc»»],  an  extraordinary  and  grotesque 
artificial  dialect  employed  in  the  commercial  cities  of 
China  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  foreign 
merchants  and  the  Chinese.  Its  base  is  English,  with  a 
mixture  of  Portuguese  and  Hindostanee.  It  consists  of 
but  few  words,  chiefly  nouns  and  verbs,  without  grammar 
or  inflections  other  than  a  termination  in  ce,  which  is  com- 
mon t<>  moft  \ >•:•]. s.  It  is  never  employed  in  print,  or  even 
in  writing,  but  is  taught  in  some  Chinese  schools;  nnd 
though  intrinsically  a  ridiculous  and  silly  expedient,  which 
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should  be  replaced  by  a  correct  use  either  of  English  or  of 
Chinese,  is  still  employed  in  all  the  business  transactions 
of  foreign  merchants  with  the  natives  of  China. 

Pigeon  (Gyro),  an  instrument  patented  in  the  U.S. 
in  1872,  consisting  of  an  apparatus  for  imitating  the  move- 
ments of  pigeons  when  released  from  a  trap,  and  recom- 
mended on  humanitarian  grounds  as  a  substitute  for  pig- 
eons in  shooting-matches. 

Pigeon  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Union  co.,  Ark.     P.  236. 
Pigeon  Pea,  a  name  applied  to  the  pea-like  pulse 
grown  upon  the  leguminous  shrubs  Cujanua  Jlnvus  and  bi~ 
color,  which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  many  tropical 
countries,  where  they  are  highly  valued.     The  better  sorts 
are  very  palatable  substitutes  for  the  pea. 
Pigeon  Kiver,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lake  co.,  Minn.     P.  16. 
Pigg  River,  tp.,  Pittsylvania  co.,  Va.     P.  2686. 
Pig'ments,  the  coloring-matters  which   when  mixed 
with  oil,  water,  or  gum  form  paint.     They  are  either  min- 
eral or  extracted  from  organic  matter.     (See  PAINT,  by 
PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  LL.D.) 
Pignerol.     See  PINEROLO. 

Pignot'ti  (LORENZO),  b.  in  1739  at  Figline,  Italy; 
for  awhile  taught  rhetoric  at  Arezzo,  studied  medicine  at 
Pisa,  and  commenced  practice  in  Florence.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Pisa  then  appointed  him  professor,  and  the  grand 
duke  afterwards  made  him  his  own  historiographer.  Pi- 
gnotti  published  in  1813,  in  9  vols.,  his  Storia  delta  Toxemia 
sino  al  Principato,  a  well-written  work,  but  wanting  in 
critical  ability.  His  Favole,  in  verse,  do  him  much  more 
honor.  They  have  been  often  reprinted,  and  he  has  some- 
times been  called  the  "  Tuscan  La  Fontaine."  D.  1812. 
Pignut.  See  HICKORY. 
Pigweed.  See  CHEXOPODIUM. 

I'ilui,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  tailless  hares, 
or  LACOMYID.E  (which  see). 

Pike,  a  name  applied  in  the  English-speaking  coun- 
tries to  different  species  of  fishes.  (1)  The  English  pike 
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(Ettox  luchts}  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  "  so  called 
either  from  the  likeness  of  its  nose  to  a  pike  or  spear,  or 
because  it  moves  itself  in  the  water  like  a  spear  thrown  " 
(Kichnrdson) ;  or  with  greater  probability  because  of  the 
pointed  or  pike-like  teeth.  In  the  U.  S.  it  is  applied  to  the 
same  or  closely-related  species  (Esox.  estor),  and  in  some 
places  to  the  smaller  species  of  the  same  genus — e.g.  Esox 
reticnlatiia,  Esox  niyer  or  gasciatus,  etc.  These  are,  however, 
generally  called  pickerel.  The  Esox  nobilior  is  in  most 
sections  distinguished  under  the  name  muskellungo.  All 
the  species  agree  in  the  form  familiar  to  most  persons  from 
personal  acquaintance  with  some  one  or  other  of  the  spe- 
cies, or  from  the  illustrations  in  angling  books,  and  differ 
chiefly  in  the  comparative  length  of  the  snout,  the  exten- 
sion of  scales  on  the  cheeks  and  operculge,  the  number 
of  rays  in  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  color.  The  name 
"  pike,"  either  alone  or  in  combination,  is  also  perverted  to 
species  very  different  from  those  just  considered.  In  some 
parts  of  the  U.  S.,  e.  g.,  the  species  of  Stizostedion  or 
Lncjoperca  (a  genus  closely  related  to  Perca  or  the  perches) 
are  called  walled-eyed  pike,  or  simply  pike.  The  species 
of  Centropomut,  a  genus  of  fishes  peculiar  to  the  tropical 
American  seas,  are  called  sea-pike.  (See  ESOCIDJS  in  AP- 
PENDIX.) THEonoRE  GILL. 

Pike,  county  of  S.  E.  Alabama.  Area,  750  sq.  m.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  great  pine  forest  of  the  State,  and  has  a 
sandy  but  very  productive  soil.  Live-stock,  cotton,  and 
corn  are  leading  products.  Cap.  Troy.  P.  17,423. 

Pike,  county  of  S.  W.  Arkansas.  Area,  650  sq.  m.  It 
is  hilly  and  broken  in  the  N.,  and  generally  level  in  the  S. 
The  county  has  great  water-power,  abundant  and  varied 
mineral  wealth,  is  well  timbered,  and  has  a  fertile  soil. 
Live-stock,  corn,  and  cotton  are  leading  products.  Cap. 
Murfreesborough.  P.  3788. 

Pike,  county  of  Central  Georgia.  Area,  375  sq.  m. 
It  is  uneven,  generally  fertile,  and  has  beds  of  iron  ore. 
Cotton  and  corn  are  leading  products.  Flint  River  bounds 
the  county  on  the  W.  It  is  traversed  by  Macon  and 
Western  R.  R.  Cap.  Zebulon.  P.  10,905. 


Pike,  county  of  Illinois,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Missis- 
sippi River  and  E.  by  Illinois  River.  Area,  750  aq.  m. 
It  is  highly  fertile,  and  contains  beds  of  coal.  Live-stock, 
grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  The  county  has 
manufactures  of  carriages,  cooperage,  flour,  etc.  It  is 
traversed  by  several  railroads.  Cap.  Pittsfield.  P.  30,768. 

Pike,  county  of  S.  W.  Indiana,  bounded  N.  by  White 
River.  Area,  300  sq.  m.  It  is  nearly  level  or  slightly 
rolling,  very  fertile,  and  contains  good  coal.  Tobacco, 
live-stock,  grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Cap. 
Petersburg.  P.  13,779. 

Pike,  county  of  Kentucky,  bounded  S.  E.  by  Virginia. 
Area,  300  sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys. 
Bituminous  coal  and  iron  ore  abound.  Live-stock  and 
corn  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
tributaries  of  Big  Sandy.  Cap.  Piketon.  P.  9562. 

Pike,  county  of  S.  Mississippi,  bounded  S.  by  Louisi- 
ana. Area,  750  sq.  m.,  level  and  highly  fertile.  Cotton 
and  corn  are  leading  products.  It  is  traversed  by  aflluents 
of  Pearl  River  and  by  New  Orleans  Jackson  and  Great 
Northern  R.  R.  Cap.  Magnolia.  P.  11,303. 

Pike,  county  of  N.  E.  Missouri.  Area,  600  sq.  m. 
Separated  from  Illinois  by  Mississippi  River;  somewhat 
uneven,  well  timbered,  and  with  fertile  limestone  soil. 
Live-stock,  wool,  tobacco,  and  grain  are  staple  products. 
Coal  is  found.  Carriages  and  wagons  are  leading  articles 
of  manufacture.  It  is  traversed  bv  Chicago  and  Alton 
R.  R.  Cap.  Bowling  Green.  P.  23,076. 

Pike,  county  of  S.  Ohio.  Area,  400  sq.  m.,  hilly  and 
fertile.  Live-stock,  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  lumber  are 
leading  products.  It  is  traversed  by  Scioto  River  and 
Ohio  and  Erie  Canal.  Cap.  Waverly.  P.  15,447. 

Pike,  county  of  E.  Pennsylvania,  bounded  E.  by  Dela- 
ware River,  which  separates  it  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey.  Area,  620  sq.  m.,  uneven,  and  in  parts  hilly  and 
elevated.  Much  of  its  surface  is  a  wilderness  covered 
with  forests  of  beech,  oak,  hemlock,  etc.  A  large  part  of 
this  undeveloped  tract  is,  after  clearing,  finely  adapted  to 

raising  oats  and  hay  and  to  sheep-pasturage. 

Lumber  and  leather  arc  the  leading  products. 

It   is  traversed    by  Erie  R.  R.     Cap.  Milford. 

P.  8436. 

Pike,  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  111.     P.  847. 

Pike,  v.,  Atlas  tp.,  Pike  co.,  111.,  on  Missis- 
sippi River,  opposite  Louisiana,  Mo.,  at  the 
junction  of  Chicago  and  Alton  with  Quiney 
Alton  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 

Pike,  tp.,  Jay  eo.,  Ind.     P.  1585. 

Pike,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Ind.     P.  2206. 

Pike,  tp.,  Ohio  co.,  Ind.     P.  921. 

Pike,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Ind.     P.  941. 

Pike,  tp.,  Muscatine  co.,  la.     P.  740. 

Pike,  tp.,  Lyon  co.,  Kan.     Pop.  693. 

Pike,  tp.,  Stoddard  co.,  Mo.     P.  1421. 

Pike,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wyoming  CO.,  N.  T.,  contains  a 
seminary,  a  bank,  3  churches,  3  factories,  and  2  mills.  P. 
of  v.  551;  of  tp.  1730. 

Pike,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  0.     P.  1314. 

Pike,  tp.,  Clark  co.,  0.     P.  1582. 

Pike,  tp.,  Coshocton  co.,  0.     P.  773. 

Pike,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  0.     P.  878. 

Pike,  tp.,  Knox  co.,  0.     P.  1301. 

Pike,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  0.     P.  394. 

Pike,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  0.     P.  2319. 

Pike,  p.-v.,  Pike  co.,  0. 

Pike,  tp.,  Stark  co.,  0.     P.  1333. 

Pike,  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.     P.  925. 

Pike,  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1814. 

Pike,  tp.,  Clearfield  co.,  Pa.     P.  1138. 

Pike,  tp.,  Potter  co.,  Pa.     P.  184. 

Pike  (ALBERT),  M.  A.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  29. 
1809,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker,  who  removed 
during  Albert's  early  childhood  to  Newburyport ;  the  son 
became  a  teacher,  and  studied  at  Harvard  University, 
where  he  afterwards  received  the  degree  of  M.A.;  went 
in  1S31  to  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  going 
much  of  the  way  on  foot ;  reached  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  in 
1832  in  a  destitute  state;  was  a  journalist  at  Little  Rock 
lS;U-36.  after  which  he  became  a  successful  lawyer  and  a 
prominent  States  Rights  politician  :  served  as  a  captain 
of  Arkansas  cavalry  in  Mexico ;  was  brigadier-general  in 
the  Confederate  service  during  the  civil  war;  editor  of 
Memphis  Appeal  1867-68;  author  of  Prose  Sketches  and 
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Poem*  (is:;  I,,  f,  roll.  of  A'""  Report*  (1S40-I5),  7V  Xr- 
J.,l,,»,,»  /•'•..  O.ICMI-.  IS.,!  I,  a  rOl 

-,  !l  Volume  <  l.ltllte-  Mil. I 

/  /(„.//».!  .</  I  Ics  fuiritivc 

pieces  in  j.  -'•:  has  thoroughly  studied  the  origin 

and  rituals  of  Freemasonry,  and  its  connection  with  ancient 

mv-tciics  and  religion  :  aii'l  ha-   been   l'..r   \  cars  the  head 

•ptcd  rili'  in  tin-  Smth. 

Pike  (Mrs.  MAIIY  II.  Cln-ene),  b.  at  Kastport.  M.-..in 
ISL'T;  married  .Mr.  !•'.  A.  Pike,  n. umber  of  Congre.-s  i'rota 
Maine  lv'<l  89j  pulili-hed  in  isj|, under  the  minute  plume 
of  "  Marv  l.ang'lon,"  an  ami  shnery  novel,  /rfa  .Win/,  <t 
S/ni-u,:/'  Tliini/it  .\i-tiinl  mill  Po»«t'4fc,  of  whlcb  (io.nim 

.,  itliin  four  years.     The  authorc-s  obtained  her 
knowledge  of  slavery  during   a   n  "   health  at 

Aiken,  S.  ('.  She  has  -in-'i-  published  crtbiT  novel-  -Cattt. 
,,  Story  of  Bqatblican  fr/mi/iti/  (is.'iiii.  .\:/n,*  (1858),  /.'o/n/ 
«»</  /'/•.••  (  |s;,s),  Entangltmextt  • 

(1864),  '/'•'"  ''.'//"••  ""  I  isii.'i  I,  and  M;/  >'""'«  Hri/e  (Philadel- 
phia, isiis] — and  has  contributed  to  the  -l''o,,/,Y,  //.ir/n-,-'*, 
an  'I  "tli.  T  ni  u ra/i  lie-.  M"-t  of  her  recent  works  were  pub- 
li-h.-d  in  I, ondon,  where  they  were  favorably  noticed  by  the 
critical  journals. 

Pike  (Zmiri.oN  M(IVTK(>MKRV),  b.  at  Lamborton,  N.  J., 
.Ian.  ;>.  177'.'.  -mi  uf  a  captain  in  tho  U.  S.  array;  became 
i' t  in  liis  father's  regiment;  was  soon  promoted  to 
lifiiti'nant ;  was  appointed,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  lan- 
guages and  mathematics,  to  conduct  surveys  of  various 
of  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Louisiana;  pene- 
trated i"  the  In -M I -waters  of  the  Mississippi  in  tho  autumn 
•  >f  ISD.'I,  ami  in  tho  following  year  was  charged  with  an  ex- 
ploration of  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  in  the  course  of 
which  ho  discovered  Pike's  IVak  in  tho  Rocky  Mountain'* 
and  reached  the  Rio  Grande;  was  detained  by  Spanish 
authorities,  taken  to  Santa  !'•'•  for  examination,  and  his 
papers  seized.  Being  ultimately  released,  be  arrived  at 
S':it  rh  itoches.I  uly  1, 1807,  received  the  thanks  of  the  govern- 
ment for  his  Mri  ap idly  promoted,  published  in 
1SIO  an  aivoimt  of  bis  two  expeditions,  became  brigadior- 
L'l'ii'ial  L813  1  the  expedition  sent  a  : 
York  (now  Toronto).  Canada,  in  tho  assault  of  which  place 
he  was  killed,  Apr.  27,  1  •- 1 :;.  See  his  Life,  by  H.  Whiting, 
in  Sparks's  I/,,-  rfoail  Biography,  2d  series,  vol.  v.) 

Pike  Creek,  tp.,  Shannon  eo.,  Mo.    P.  155. 

Pike's  Peak,  a  summit  of  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  in 
Kl  Paso  eo..  Col.,  is  1  l..".:;i;  feet  in  height  above  the  sea.  It 
is  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Manitou,  and  from  its  summit  there 
is  a  most  noble  prospect.  The  ascent  is  quite  difficult.  It 
i-  n>-:!i;\  iii  !at.  :;!)°  X.,  Ion.  105  W.,  and  received  its  name 
in  honor  of  Gen.  Z.  M.  Pike,  who  discovered  it  in  1806. 

Pikcs'ville,  p.-v.,  Baltimore  co.,  Md. 

Pike'ton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  Ky.,  on  tho  W.  fork 
of  Big  Sandy  River. 

Piketon,  p.-v.,  Peal  tp.,  Pike  co.,  0.,  on  Scioto  River. 
P.  638. 

Pike'ville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Marion  co.,  Ala.,  on  Batta- 
hatchie  River. 

Pikcville,  p.-v.,  Lockhart  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Ind. 

Pikeville,  v.,  Pike  co.,  Ky.     P.  140. 

Pikcville,  p.-v.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1720. 

Pikeville,  p.-v.,  Greenville  tp.,  Darke  eo.,  0.     P.  356. 

Pikeville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Bledsoe  co.,  Tenn.     P.  188. 

Pilas'ter  [Lat.  piln.  a  "pillar"],  a  square  pillar,  usu- 
ally attached  to  tho  wall,  from  which  it  often  stands  out 
but  little.  It  sometimes  has  tho  taper  of  a  column,  and  is 
sometimes  of  equal  breadth  from  top  to  bottom.  Its  base 
and  capital  conform  to  those  of  the  pillars  or  columns. 
The  name  pila-ter  is  also  given  to  tho  column  of  rough 
lirirk  or  stone  standing  on  the  inside  of  a  wall,  ami  de- 
signed to  sustain  tho  end  of  a  sleeper  for  tho  floor  above. 

Pi'late  (PovTirs),  the  sixth  Roman  procurator  of  Ju- 
daoa  and  Samaria  (wepuv  in  tho  Gospels ;  eirtYpoiroc  with 
Philo  Judieus  :  protarafor  with  Tacitus ;  governor  in  King 
James's  translation);  entered  his  office  in  25  or  26  A.  n., 
residing  partly  in  Cffisaroa,  partly  in  Jerusalem,  where  he 
inhabited  the  magnificent  palace  built  by  Herod  tho  Great. 
In  36  he  was  arraigned  by  the  Samaritans  before  the  Syr- 
ian proconsul,  Vitellius.  on  account  of  his  unjust  and 
cruel  government,  and  Vitcllius  sent  him  to  Rome  to  an- 
swer the  accusations  before  the  emperor.  The  issue  is  not 
known  with  rertainty.  According  to  Eusebius,  he  was 
bani.-hed  to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  and  committed  suicide  in  33. 
According  to  a  widely-spread  tradition,  he  was  beheaded 
under  Nero.  A  great  number  of  legends,  more  or  less  fan- 
ciful, clustered  naturally  around  his  name.  His  singular 
behavior  during  tho  trial  of  Christ,  as  we  read  it  in  the 
Bible,  excited  from  the  earliest  time  a  most  vivid  int 
and  occasioned  very  different  explanations.  Tertullian 


'  calls  him  it»n  j,r:>  nn/i  i-nnm-ii'iiti'i  ^liriiliiriiinii.  anil  the 
-Kthiiipiaii  Chtireh  ileelare'l  him  a  martyr  and  a  saint. 
Mo'li-rii  M-holars,  however,  u^ree  u'enfrally  in  considering 
him  one  of  those  frivol  rs  which  were  the  nat- 

ural offspring  of  the  Unman  ei\  ili/.ation  in  the  Augustan 
period  h\  no  means  incapahlc  of  receiving  a  strong  im- 
pre.--ion  of  the  sublime,  hut  utlerly  unahle  to  act  on  such 
an  impre"io!i.  And  tin;  cruel  massacre  of  the  Samaritans 
at  (Icri/im.  the  ncire^t  canso  of  his  downfall,  is  not  in- 
consistent with  that  kind  of  \vtmkm--s  of  character  which 
ii-cs  from  moral  indifference.  The  so-riillc.l  .I.-M  1'i/nii 
an-  spurious,  but  it  i'  not  improbable  that  ho  addrcs- 
roport  of  the  trial  of  Christ  to  the  emperor. 

Pilat'ka,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Putnam  co.,  Fla..  mi  Sl.Jnhn's 
River,  ::o  miles  S.  W.  ,,fSt.  Augustine,  ha-  1  weekly  nows- 
papcr,  and  is  situated  in  a  fine  sugar  and  cotton  region. 
P.  720. 

Pilchard.     Sec  Ci.ri'Kin.n. 

Pilcomay'o,  a  river  of  South  America,  is  formed  in 
lat.  L'l"  :;;,'  S.  1>\  the  junction  of  t»o  rtreuni,  which  both 
ri-e  in  the  Bolivian  Andc-,  the  one  near  Potosi,  the  other 
near  Choqaittoa.  It  flows  S.  K.  through  the  territories  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  and  joins  the  Paraguay  a  few 
miles  below  Asuncion,  after  a  course  of  about  l^'id  miles. 
It  has  yet  not  been  thoroughly  explored. 

Pile  (Wn.M  VM  A.),  b.  near  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Feb.  11, 
1829;  became  a  Methodist  preacher  of  Missouri;  chap 
lain  of  a  volunteer  regiment  1861  :  captain  of  artillery 
1862;  colonel  of  infantry  volunteers  18C2;  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  1863,  serving  with  distinction  to  the  end 
of  tho  war ;  was  chosen  to  Congress  in  1866  from  Missouri, 
and  afterward  became  U.  S.  minister  to  Venezuela. 

Piles,  in  engineering.    See  BIIIOQE  and  FODNDATIOS. 

Piles,  or  Haemorrhoids  [Gr.  aVa,  "blood,"  and 
pe'eif,  to  "  flow  "],  vascular  and  fibro-vascular  tumors  of  tho 
lower  bowel  or  rectum — termed  external  piles  when  below 
the  sphincter  muscle  and  upon  tho  verge  of  the  anus  ;  inter- 
nnl  piles  when  above  tho  sphincter.  In  structure  they  are 
due  to  congestion  of  the  ha-mnrrhoidal  veins,  which  are  a 
part  of  tho  portal  venous  circulation,  returning  blood  from 
tho  intestines  through  the  portal  vein  and  liver  to  the  vena 
cava  and  tho  heart.  Piles  when  chronic  are  varicose  veins 
of  the  anus  and  rectum,  with  fibrous  thickening  of  the 
tissues  and  mucous  membrane  investing  them.  Piles  sel- 
dom afflict  persons  who  are  robust,  abstemious,  frugal,  and 
engaged  in  active  exercise.  They  result  from  excessive 
eating  and  drinking,  congestion  of  the  liver,  alcoholic  ex- 
cesses, and  constipation  and  costivencss.  Sedentary  oc- 
cupation favors  their  development.  Cavalry  officers  and 
railway  travellers  suffer  from  piles — in  part  from  consti- 
pation, in  part  from  the  influence  of  incessant  jarring  and 
hypostatio  congestion  of  the  lower  bowel.  The  abuse  of 
harsh  and  powerful  cathartics,  drinking  water  impreg- 
nated with  mineral  substances,  and  too  fine,  non-laxative 
diet  may  develop  piles.  Pregnant  women  have  piles  from 
pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  upon  the  veins.  Piles  are 
often  the  result  of  overheated  Dlood  and  plethora,  and 
hence  are  a  frequent  disease  in  tropical  countries  and  very 
hot  seasons.  Internal  piles  may  increase  in  size,  and  in 
efforts  of  evacuation  bo  protruded  from  the  bowel.  By 
this  stretching  tho  htcmorrhoidul  tumors  in  time  become 
pedunculated,  and  are  forced  out  with  every  act  of  defe- 
cation. They  require  to  be  constantly  returned  :  failure  to 
do  this  may  result  in  their  strangulation,  ulceration,  bleed- 
ing, and  even  removal  by  gangrene.  External  piles  when 
inflamed  may  also  ulcerate  and  bleed.  Haemorrhoids  when 
inflamed  render  evacuations  of  the  bowels  very  painful, 
and  cause  suffering  in  sitting  and  walking.  Patients  with 
haemorrhoids  usually  discharge  mucus  from  the  anus,  and 
sometimes  shreds  and  patches  of  organized  lymph.  They 
are  to  be  prevented,  and  also  treated  in  their  milder  forms 
and  stages,  by  regulated,  laxative  diet,  active  exercise,  and 
mild  saline  cathartics.  When  pedunculated  they  may  be 
removed  by  the  knife,  ligature,  or  galvano-cautcry.  When 
piles  are  strangulated  they  must  be  reduced  in  size  by  ice 
or  cold  water,  oiled,  and  returned.  Ulcerated  and  inflamed 
piles  arc  treated  by  cold  applications,  astringent  and  ano- 
dyne ointments,  and  free  evacuation  of  watery  stools  by 
use  of  saline  cathartics. 

E.  DAHWIN  Hrnsox,  JR.    REVISED  BY  WH.LARD  PARKER. 

Piles'grove,  tp.,  Salem  oo.,  N.  J.     Pop.  3385. 

Pill  [Lat.  pi/uin],  a  spherical  solid  pharmaceutical 
preparation,  smaller  than  the  bolus  and  larger  than  the 
granule.  Pills  are  convenient  and  easy  of  administration, 
especially  when  coated  with  sugar  or  isinglass  in  such  a 
way  as  to  conceal  the  taste  of  the  drugs  employed.  Most 
pills  contain,  besides  tho  active  medicinal  elements,  one 
j  called  the  vehicle  or  excipient,  which  is  commonly  but  not 
always  inert. 
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PILLAR— PILOT  FISH. 


Pillar.     See  COLUMN. 

Pillar  Saints,  in  the  Eastern  Church,  chiefly  in  Syria, 
a  class  of  ascetics  who  dwelt  each  on  the  top  of  a  lofty 
pillar,  after  the  example  of  ST.  SIMEON  STYLITES  (which 
see).  The  practice  began  to  prevail  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  in  the  twelfth  was  not  yet  extinct. 

Pillars  of  Hercules.    See  GIBRALTAR. 

Pil'lail,  the  port  of  KONIGSBEIIG  (which  see),  on  the 
Baltic,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frischo  Haff,  fortified,  and 
has  2909  inhabitants. 

Pil'lory  [Fr.  pilori,  from  pllier,  a  "  pillar"],  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment,  consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  in 
which  the  offender's  head  and  arms  were  inserted,  he  being 
then  left  exposed  to  public  ridicule.  Something  of  the 
kind  existed  in  England  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  was  known  as  the  hiilefuny,  or  catch-nuck.  From  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  especially  during  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  pillory  was  a 
statute  punishment  for  perjurers,  forgers,  users  of  false 
weights,  etc.,  and  was  not  altogether  abolished  until  1837. 
In  Franco  a  similar  implement,  called  the  carcmi,  was  in 
use  until  1832.  The  pillory  existed  on  the  statute-books 
of  the  U.  S.  until  1839,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  rarely 
if  over  employed. 

Pil'low  (GIDEON  JOHNSON),  b.  in  Williamson  co.,  Tonn., 
June  8,  1806 ;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville 
1827;  studied  law;  practised  successfully  at  Columbia; 
was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Democratic  convention  of 
1844,  whore  he  was  influential  in  securing  the  nomination 
of  James  K.  Polk  for  the  Presidency ;  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  Tennessee  volunteers  July  13,  1846; 
was  at  first  with  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Mexican  frontier, 
afterward  joined  Gen.  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz;  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  siege  of  that  city ;  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  receive  its  surrender;  commanded  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  where  he  was  wounded ; 
was  made  major-general  Apr.  13,  1847;  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Churubusco,  Molino  del  Hey,  and  Chapultepec, 
being  severely  wounded  in  the  latter;  came  into  collision 
with  Gen.  Scott  in  regard  to  the  convention  of  Tacubaya, 
which  he  disapproved,  and  at  his  own  request  was  tried 
by  a  military  court  upon  charges  of  insubordination  pre- 
ferred by  Gen.  Scott,  but  was  honorably  acquitted ;  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  Tennessee ;  was  a  member  of 
the  Nashville  convention  of  1850,  where  he  opposed  ex- 
treme measures ;  raised  a  large  force  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers for  the  Confederate  service  in  1861 ;  was  appointed 
major-general ;  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Belmont,  Nov. 
7, 1861 ;  was  second  in  command  at  Fort  Donelson  in  Febru- 
ary ;  refused  to  take  the  chief  command ;  escaped  before 
the  surrender,  and  afterward  served  under  Gen.  Bcaure- 
gard  in  the  S.  \V. 

Pi'lot  [Fr.  pilole].  Pilots  in  the  early  days  of  naviga- 
tion were  assistants  selected  by  the  master,  on  account  of 
their  knowledge  of  seamanship  and  navigation,  to  advise 
with  him  on  the  management  and  keep  the  reckoning  of 
the  vessel.  In  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  the  first  day 
out  a  reckoning  was  ordered  to  be  kept;  on  Sept.  10,  four 
days  out,  Columbus's  journal  says  "  two  reckonings  kept ;" 
Oct.  1,  the  admiral  (Columbus)  compares  reckoning  with 
his  pilot,  by  which  it  appears  the  pilot  was  580  leagues 
from  Hiorro.  The  admiral  acknowledged  584,  but  his  pri- 
vate reckoning  was  707.  In  modern  times  pilots  are  trained 
to  special  duties,  those  of  guiding  vessels  entering 
and  departing  from  ports  where  the  navigation  is 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Hence,  all  maritime  coun- 
tries have  endeavored  to  maintain  their  efficiency 
by  affording  to  them  means  of  instruction  and  by 
punishing  them  for  misconduct  or  incapacity.  For 
these  purposes,  and  for  securing  reciprocal  benefits 
to  shipowners,  most  systems  of  maritime  law  have 
made  their  employment  compulsory.  The  duty  of 
a  pilot,  as  soon  as  he  boards  a  vessel  at  sea,  is  to 
report  himself  to  the  master,  and  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  anchors  and  cables,  to  see  that  he  has  a 
leadsman  at  hand  with  his  lead  (in  a  large  vessel, 
two),  and  that  the  signal-lights  arc  ready  for  use.  Ho 
should  inform  the  master  when  ho  is  ready  to  direct 
the  piloting  of  the  vessel,  which,  if  the  master  wishes, 
may  be  as  soon  as  he  gets  on  board  ;  but  the  New  York 
pilot  commissioners  prefer  that  the  master  keep  control 
until  within  15  miles  of  Sandy  Hook  lighthouse,  as  the 
Sandy  Hook  pilots  often  board  vessels  350  miles  from 
that  light,  and  the  masters  are  supposed  to  be  better 
navigators  and  know  the  qualities  of  their  vessels  better 
than  the  pilots  do.  If  the  master  does  not  give  up  the 
control  of  the  vessel  at  once,  the  pilot  should  place  him- 
self near  the  man  at  the  wheel  to  see  how  the  vessel 
minds  her  helm,  steams  or  sails,  and  be  ready  to  co-op- 


erate with  the  master  in  any  advice  or  assistance  which 
may  be  asked  of  him  until  he  takes  the  direction  of  the 
vessel.  But  the  master  is  in  no  case  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand until  the  voyage  is  completed.  His  responsibility 
continues  even  after  the  pilot  has  taken  the  direction 
of  the  vessel.  The  duty  of  a  pilot,  strictly,  is  to  keep  her 
in  the  channel-way  and  conduct  her  safely  to  her  anchor- 
age or  dock.  It  is  not  only  proper,  but  necessary,  that  a 
pilot  should  be  a  good  seaman,  but  the  management  of  the 
vessel,  whether  moved  by  steam  or  sails,  belongs  to  the 
master.  He  takes  the  orders  from  the  pilot  whether  to  go 
faet  or  slow,  if  under  steam — if  under  canvas,  to  make  or 
take  in  sail — and  sees  that  they  are  executed.  It  is  con- 
sidered "a  valid  offer  of  service"  on  the  part  of  a  pilot 
that  he  hail  the  vessel  when  the  pilot-boat  is  so  near  that 
the  hail  was  heard  on  board  of  the  vessel,  or  might  have 
been  if  there  had  been  a  proper  lookout  kept.  The  pilot 
should  always  be  informed  by  the  master  whether  he  is 
required  to  stay  on  board  of  the  vessel  after  being  anchored, 
to  prevent  dispute.  The  liability  of  pilots  for  their  acts  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  has  not  been  settled  in  this  country. 
The  English  law  limits  their  responsibility  to  the  amount 
of  their  bond.  The  New  York  pilot  commissioners  pun- 
ish them  by  taking  away  their  licenses  and  mulcting  the 
pilotage.  The  Law  of  Oleron  allowed  the  seaman  or  mas- 
ter to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  pilot  if  he  lost  or  even 
perilled  the  ship,  providing  he  could  not  pay  for  her.  The 
Danish  law  allowed  him  to  be  keelhauled  thrice.  The 
English  law  on  the  subject  of  responsibility  is,  that  "no 
master  or  owner  of  any  ship  is  to  be  answerable  to  any 
person  whatever  for  any  damage  done  by  the  fault  or  inca- 
pacity of  any  qualified  pilot  in  charge  of  his  ship  within 
any  district  where  the  employment  of  such  pilot  is  com- 
pulsory." The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  the 
steamship  China,  has  decided  that  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
in  fault  is  liable  for  damages,  although  there  was  a  licensed 
pilot  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  collision  ;  also,  that  the 
taking  of  a  pilot  is  compulsory.  A  master  refusing  to 
take  a  licensed  pilot  vitiates  the  insurance  on  the  vessel, 
and  makes  himself  and  owners  responsible  for  any  loss  to 
the  owners  of  goods  on  board  of  the  vessel  which  may  bo 
caused  by  this  refusal.  In  the  U.  S.  the  States  regulate 
the  laws  of  pilotage  by  the  acts  of  Congress  of  1789,  of 
1837,  and  of  1866  ;  in  Great  Britain  by  acts  of  Parliament. 
A  comparison  of  the  pilots  between  the  two  greatest 
ports  in  the  world  is  appended  : 

1873.  Liverpool. 

Number  of  pilots 270 

Vessels  piloted 17,186 

Accidents 106 

"         investigated..       40 
Pilots  punished 7 

GEORGE  W.  BLUNT. 

Pilot,  tp.,  Kankakec  co.,  111.     P.  1140. 

Pilot,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Vermilion  CO.,  111.     P.  1332. 

Pilot,  tp.,  Iowa  co.,  la.     P.  623. 

Pilot,  tp.,  Surry  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1311. 

Pilot  Fish,  or  Pilot,  a  name  given  because  the  fish 
in  question  was  formerly  supposed  to  act  as  a  pilot  to  the 
mariner,  and  is  still  supposed  to  act  as  such  to  sharks ;  it 
is  applied  to  certain  carangoid  fishes  of  the  genus  jVnw- 
crates.  These  are  found  in  almost  all  tropical  and  tem- 
perate seas,  and  often  follow  in  the  wake  of  vessels,  asso- 
ciating with  sharks  and  taking  the  refuse  thrown  from  the 


Now  York. 

170 

10,307 

29 

5 

4 


New  Jersey. 

43 
2388 


The  Pilot  Fish. 


ships.  They  are  elongated,  symmetrical,  fusiform  fishes 
of  graceful  form  and  with  seven  cross-bands  of  black,  which, 
however,  in  part  disappear  in  after  life.  They  are  remaik- 
able  for  the  changes  which  they  undergo,  and  which  have 
given  rise  to  numerous  nominal  species.  Thus,  (1)  in  the 
very  young  a  well-developed  spinous  dorsal  fin  of  three  to 
six  spines  exists,  and  the  preoperculum  is  armed  with  largo 
radiating  spines ;  and  to  this  stage  the  name  Nauclerun  has 
been  given.  (2)  At  a  later  period,  but  while  the  spinous 
dorsal  fin  still  persists,  the  preoperculum  loses  in  spines, 
and  the  form  has  been  then  confounded  with  the  genus 
.SVnWa  under  the  names  S.  Dii^tiniit:ri  and  S.  succincta. 
(3)  Finally,  the  dorsal  spines  cease  to  grow,  and  the  mem- 
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brano  is  almost  lost,  whilo  the  prcoperculum  has  a  perfectly 
entire  margin,  anil  thus  tho  fish  assumed  the  form  of  .\<HI 
<•<•«(<•>.     The  common,  and  possibly  the  only  distinguish- 
able, species  of  .V.ni<-r<if.-»  is  N.  liuctor.     It  is  rarely  seen 
much  more  than  a  foot  long.  TIIKIIIXWK  GILL. 

Pilot  Grove,  tp.,  Hancock  eo.,  111.     P.  1217. 

Pilot  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Faribault  co.,  Minn.  P.  390. 

Pilot  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cooper  co.,  Mo.     P.  1086. 

Pilot  Grove,  tp.,  Monitoau  eo.,  Mo.     Pop.  1024. 

Pilot  Knob,  p.-v.,  Iron  co.,  Mo.,  on  Arkansas  branch 
of  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  R.  R.,  situated  at  the  base 
of  tho  celebrated  Pilot  Knob  Mountain,  much  of  which  con- 
sists of  iron  ore. 

Pilot  Mound,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Boone  co.,  la.,  on  DCS 
Moiiics  Kivcr.  1'.  747. 

Pilot  Mound,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fillmore  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Root  River.  P.  945. 

Pilot  Mountain.     See  ARARAT. 

Pilot  Point,  p.-v.,  Donton  co.,  Tex. 

Pilot  Rock,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Ark.     P.  184. 

Pilot  Rock,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cherokee  co.,  la.,  on  Little 
Sioux  River  and  Dubuque  and  Sioux  City  11.  R.  P.  280. 

Pilpay.     See  PAXCIIATAXTRA. 

Pil'sen,  town  of  Bohemia,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Mies  and  tho  Beraun,  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has 
good  educational  institutions,  large  breweries,  manufac- 
tures of  leather  and  pottery,  and  four  annual  fairs,  which 
are  much  attended.  P.  23,681. 

Pirn  (BEDFORD  CLAPPBRTOX  THEVYLIAX),  b.  at  Bideford, 
Devonshire,  England,  Juno  12,  1826;  was  educated  at  tho 
Koyal  Naval  School ;  went  to  India  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice; was  appointed  on  liis  return  a  volunteer  of  the  first 
class  in  the  navy ;  was  employed  for  some  years  in  coast 
survey  duty ;  made  a  voyage  round  the  world  in  II.  M.  S. 
Herald  1846-61;  was  engaged  in  the  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin,  both  in  liehring's  Strait  and  in  Baffin's  Bay; 
saved  the  crew  of  the  Investigator;  was  the  first  officer 
who  passed  from  a  ship  on  the  eastern  to  a  ship  on  tho 
western  side  of  the  N.  W.  passage;  saw  active  service  in 
tho  Crimea  and  in  China,  where  he  received  six  wounds; 
became  a  commander  in  tho  British  navy  Apr.  19,  1858; 
visited  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  studied  the  question  of  an 
interoceanio  canal  1859 ;  was  sent  to  tho  West  Indies,  and 
afterward  to  Western  Africa,  in  command  of  the  Gorgon; 
retired  on  half-pay  1861 ;  visited  Nicaragua  1862,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Berthold  Scemann  ;  devoted  himself  for  sev- 
eral years  to  the  project  of  an  interoceanio  communication 
across  Nicaragua,  and  to  the  promotion  of  gold-mining 
in  the  same  republic;  wrote  The  Gate  of  the  Pacific  (1863) 
and  (in  connection  with  the  late  Dr.  Seemann)  Dotting!  on 
the  llf)(idnulc  In  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Mosquito  (1869) ; 
was  imprisoned  and  put  in  irons  in  Paris  on  a  charge  of 
fraud  in  connection  with  a  loan  to  one  of  tho  Central 
American  states,  but  soon  obtained  his  discharge;  was 
made  captain  Apr.  16, 1868 ;  placed  on  the  retired  list  Apr., 
1870 ;  was  admitted  to  tho  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  Jan. 
27,  1873,  and  was  chosen  to  Parliament  as  a  Conservative 
for  the  borough  of  Gravcscnd  at  tho  general  election  of 
Feb.,  1874.  Author  of  numerous  geographical  pamphlets, 
of  an  Essay  on  Feudal  Tenure*,  and  a  history  of  the  late 
Franco-German  War,  The  War  Chronicle  (1837).  Capt. 
Pirn  is  a  magistrate  for  tho  county  of  Middlesex,  a  mem- 
ber of  several  scientific  societies,  and  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper called  The  Navy,  devoted  exclusively  to  tho  mari- 
time interests  of  Groat  Britain. 

Pi'ma,  county  of  S.  E.  Arizona.  Area,  28,000  sq.  m. 
It  is  traversed  by  numerous  mountain-ranges  and  has  a 
very  dry  climate.  Tho  soil  when  irrigated  is  usually  very 
fertile.  Mining  and  cattle  and  wool  raising  are  the  lead- 
ing pursuits.  The  t-onnty  is  bounded  N.  by  Gila  River,  E. 
by  New  Mexico,  and  S.  by  Mexico.  Cap.  Tucson.  P.  5716. 

Pimas,  or  Nevomes,  a  nation  of  agricultural  and 
non-nomadic  Indians  of  Arizona,  called  by  themselves  Oho- 
tama,  classed  by  H.  II.  Bancroft  along  with  the  Maricopas 
and  Papagos  in  the  Pueblo  family  of  the  New  Mexican 
group.  Dr.  J.  G.  Shea  connects  them,  on  tho  evidence  of 
language,  with  tho  Opatas,  Eudcves,  and  Joves  of  the 
Mexican  states  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  The  whole  region, 
from  the  liihiKivor  southward  to  the  Yaqui  River  (Sonora), 
was  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  the  Pimeria,  and  divided 
into  Alta  and  Baja  ("upper"  and  "lower"),  the  latter 
being  that  now  occupied  by  the  Opatas  and  their  allied 
tribes.  The  Pimas  were  subdivided  into  a  multitude  of 
bands,  to  which  specific  names  were  given  by  the  Mexican 
missionaries,  but  they  seem  to  have  rested  upon  no  ethno- 
logical evidence.  Missions  were  begun  among  the  Pimas 
proper  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  the  close  of  the 


eighteenth  century  they  had  22  towns  with  S  missions.  Tiny 
now  occupy,  along  wit  lithe. Maricopas,  a  reservation  of  64, 000 
acres  on  both  sides  of  the  Gila  River,  from  Maricopa  Wells  to 
Socaton.in  Pima  and  Maricopa  counties,  set  apart  for  them  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  I-'eb.'.'s.  ls.V.1.  They  arc  tall,  bony, 
and  well  formed,  are  fond  of  athletic  games,  wear  cotton 
blankets  of  their  own  manufacture,  live  in  villages  c,f  .lome- 
shaped  huts,  and  wage  a  perpetual  warfare  against  the  Apa- 
ches. They  cultivate  the  soil  liy  means  of  irrigation,  are  skil- 
ful in  weaving,  in  basket  and  boat  making,  and  have  a  rude 
kind  of  pottery.  They  are  much  addicted  to  intemperance, 
and  have  many  curious  superstitions,  one  of  them  being  a 
purification  of  sixteen  days  after  having  killed  an  enemy. 
They  now  number  about  4000,  and  arc  under  the  religious 
influence  of  the  Reformed  (German)  Church.  A  grammar  of 
tho  Pima  or  NCvonio  language  (which  is  totally  different 
from  tho  Maricopa),  by  Buckingham  Smith,  was  published 
in  New  York  in  IS02.  (See  77i.  .Y.r'.V,  !;,,,,«  „/';/,.  I'acijtc 
States,  by  II.  II.  Bancroft,  vol.  i.,  1874.)  PUKTBII  C.  BI.ISS. 

Pimelepter'idre  [Gr.  !ri)i<Aij,  "fat"  or  "thick, "and 
irrepo*-,  "a  fin  "],  a  family  of  fishes  of  tho  order  Tcloocephali 
and  sub-order  Acanthoptcri.  Tho  body  is  compressed,  and 
more  or  less  oval  and  symmetrical,  tho  outlines  being  cor- 
respondingly developed  above  and  below  the  metlian  axis ; 
the  scales  are  rather  small;  tho  lateral  line  entire;  the 
head  rounded  forward  ;  the  opcrcula  generally  armed — i.  e. 
preopcrculum  serrated  and  operculum  with  spines;  mouth 
with  an  oblique  lateral  cleft ;  upper  jaw  moderately  pro- 
tractile; teeth  compressed,  and  forming  a  more  or  less  cut- 
ting edge;  branchial  apertures  continuous  below ;  branch- 
iostegal  rays  seven;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  with  their  soft 
parts  opposite  each  other,  and  thick  with  scales;  dorsal 
spines  rather  numerous,  10-12  (?) ;  caudal  separate  from 
dorsal ;  pectorals  with  branched  rays  ;  ventrals  thoracic, 
each  with  one  spine  and  five  soft  rays ;  the  skeleton  has 
the  normal  or  nearly  normal  number  of  vertebras  (9-10  + 
14-16) ;  the  pyloric  ca;ca  are  developed  in  great  number. 
The  species  of  the  family  are  generally  readily  recogniz- 
able by  their  symmetrical  outline,  scaly  fins,  and  trenchant 
teeth,  and  may  bo  distributed  among  at  least  three  sub- 
families— Pimelcptcrinso,  Gircllinio,  and  Soorpidinas ;  these 
are  mostly  inhabitants  of  tho  tropical  or  warm  seas ;  one 
species  (/'imelepterus  liotcii)  ascends  northward  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  8.  TIIKODORK  GILL. 

Piment'a,  or  Pimento  [Sp.j>i'»n'ciifo],the  unripe  ber- 
ries of  Eugenia  pimenta,  a  handsome  evergreen  tree  of  tho 
natural  order  Myrtacero,  growing  throughout  the  West  In- 
dies and  in  Mexico  and  South  America.  The  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  pimiento,  the  Spanish  for  "  pepper."  The  fruit 
is  a  small  globular  berry,  rather  less  than  a  third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  it  is  two-celled,  each  cell  containing  a 
single  black  kidney-shaped  seed.  The  active  principles 
are  a  volatile  oil,  contained  in  tho  proportion  of  from  3  to 
4  per  cent.,  and  a  green  fixed  oil.  Both  of  these  occur  in 
largest  proportion  in  the  cortical  portion  of  the  fruit. 
Pimenta  has  a  warm,  pungent,  aromatic  taste,  and  may 
be  used  in  medicine  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  aro- 
matic spices — namely,  as  stomachics,  to  improve  digestive 
power,  to  allay  nausea,  and  correct  the  nauseating  and 
griping  effects  of  other  medicines.  But  its  most  com- 
mon use  is  as  a  spice  in  cookery,  for  which  it  is  largely 
consumed  under  the  name  of  "allspice"  or  "Jamaica 

Sepper."  It  is  obtained  in  commerce  from  the  island  of 
amaica.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Pim'pernel,  or  Poor  Man's  Weather-glass,  the 
Anagallii  arveniii,  a  common  herb  of  Europe,  naturalized 
in  North  America,  having  rather  handsome  flowers,  most 
commonly  scarlet,  but  often  white  or  blue.  It  is  remark- 
able that  it  always  closes  upon  the  approach  of  bad  weather. 
The  water-pimpernel  is  Samolus  valerandi,  found  in  tho 
U.  S.  and  most  other  countries.  &  jloribundn*  and  ebrac- 
teatin  are  found  in  the  Gulf  States.  The  above  plants  all 
belong  to  the  Priraulaooio.  The  first-mentioned  one  was 
thought  to  have  active  medicinal  powers,  and  the  second 
was  once  looked  upon  as  having  magical  qualities. 

Pinal,  county  of  S.  Arizona,  formed  since  the  census 
of  1870. 

Pi'na  Mus'lin,  a  very  valuable  and  costly  fabric  made 
in  Manila  from  the  fibre  of  pineapple  leaves.  It  is  extremely 
beautiful,  delicate,  and  durable,  and  is  chiefly  employed  in 
making  ladies'  handkerchiefs  and  dresses.  It  has  a  pale 
yellow  tint,  is  transparent,  and  is  exported  only  in  small 
quantity. 

Pinas'ter,  tho  Pinut  pinaster  or  maritima,  or  cluster- 
pine  of  Kurope  and  Asia,  and  planted  extensively  in  the 
Landes  of  France,  where,  with  the  Laricio,  it  covers  what 
were  once  great  wastes  of  sand.  Its  timber  is  poor,  but  it 
yields  immense  amounts  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lamp- 
black. It  is  a  noble  tree. 
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PINCHBECK— PINE. 


Pinch'beck  [the  name  of  the  inventor],  a  kind  of  brass 
formerly  much  used  for  making  cheap  watch-cases,  and  now 
used  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  costly  bronze.  It  con- 
tains over  SO  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  the  rest  is  zinc,  and 
has  when  new  a  look  quite  like  that  of  gold. 

Pinck'ney,  p.-v.,  Putnam  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  Mich., 
on  Portage  Lake.  I*.  440. 

Pinckney,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1149. 

Pinckney  (CHARLES).  LL.I).,  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
1758  ;  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  during  a  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  held  a  prisoner  by  the  British  ;  was  in  Congress 
1784-87,  and  in  the  convention  of  1787  which  framed  the 
U.  S.  Constitution  ;  president  of  the  convention  of  178S  in 
which  South  Carolina  ratified  the  U.  S.  Constitution,  and 
of  the  State  convention  of  1790  ;  governor  of  the  State 
1789-92,1796-98,1806-08;  U.  S.  Senator  1798-1801  ;  min- 
ister to  Spain  1802-05;  and  was  again  in  Congress  1819- 
21 ;  an  ardent  anil  eloquent  anti-Federalist.  D.  at  Charles- 
ton Oct.  29,  1824. 

Pinckney  (CHARLES.  COTESWORTH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  Feb.  25,  1746,  son  of  Judge  Charles  Pinckney  ; 
was  educated  at  Westminster,  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  the  Middle  Temple,  London ;  studied  military  science 
at  Caen,  France;  became  a  barrister  at  Charleston  1769; 
served  as  captain,  and  afterwards  as  colonel  of  South  Caro- 
lina troops  in  the  Revolution  ;  was  aide  to  Washington  in 
1777;  displayed  great  valor  and  skill  in  the  Southern 
campaigns  1778-80:  suffered  much  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
1780-S2  ;  became  a  brigadier-general  1783,  and  later  a 
major-general  of  the  State,  and  still  later  of  U.  S.  troops 
(1797);  declined  many  important  offices  ;  assisted  in  fram- 
ing the  U.  S.  Constitution  ;  was  one  of  the  special  ministers 
to  France  1796-97,  when  he  was  ordered  to  leave  that  coun- 
try ;  was  the  author  of  the  famous  sentiment.  "  Millions  for 
defence,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute;"  Federalist  candi- 
date for  Vice-President  1800,  and  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
of  his  time.  IX  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Aug.  Hi,  IS:.1:.. 

Pinckney  (HESRV  LACRENS),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
Sept.  24,  1794.  son  of  (!ov.  Charles  Pinckney  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Robert  Y.  Hayne:  graduated  at  South  Carolina 
College  1S12;  became  a  prominent  lawyer,  legislator,  and 
State  Rights  leader;  mayor  of  Charleston  18:12.  18311-40: 
in  Congress  1833-37  ;  edited  for  a  time  the  Charleston 
Afjrcttry;  was  collector  of  the  port;  author  of  memoirs  of 
.1.  Maxcv.  of  Jackson,  and  of  R.  Y.  Haync.  D.  at  Charles- 
ton Feb.  3,  1863. 

Pinckney  (THOMAS),  brother  of  C.  C.  Pinckney.  b.  at 
Charleston  Oct.  23,  17.30:  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Temple.  London,  1770  ;  entered  the 
Revolutionary  army,  in  which  he  served  with  much  dis- 
tinction, receiving  a  bad  wound  at  Camden  ;  governor  of 
South  Carolina  I7S7-SU:  U.  S.  minister  to  London  1792- 
91.  and  to  Madrid  1794-96,  when  he  negotiated  the  im- 
portant treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  ;  was  in  Congress  1799- 
1801;  appointed  major-general  1812,  and  served  against 
the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  with  success.  D.  at  Charleston 
Nov.  2,  1828. 

Pinck'neyville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Perry  co.,  111.,  on  Beau- 
coup  Creek,  at  the  junction  of  St.  Louis  Alton  and  Terre 
Haute  with  Iron  Mountain  Chester  and  Eastern  and  St. 
Louis  and  Cairo  Short  Line  R.  Rs.,  has  2  weekly  news- 
papers and  manufactories.  P.  773. 

Pin'dar,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece,  b.  at  Cy- 
noscephalao,  a  village  near  Thebes,  Rreotia,  in  either  518 
or  522  B.  c.,  and  studied  his  art  at  Athens  under  the  tu- 
ition of  Lasus,  Agathoeles,  and  Apollodorus.  The  lyrical 
art  in  those  times  comprised  not  only  the  rhythmical  ar- 
rangement of  the  words,  but  also  the  composition  of  cor- 
responding vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  of  accom- 
panying choral  dances ;  and  Pindar  is  said  to  have  been 
equally  great  in  all  these  branches  of  his  art,  though,  from 
what  has  been  left  to  us,  we  can  only  form  an  opinion  of 
his  talents  with  respect  to  the  first  point.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  city  he  entered  into  the  lyrical  contest  with  the 
celebrated  poetess,  Corinna,  and  was  beaten  five  times. 
Nevertheless,  his  merits  were  soon  recognized.  His  fame 
grew  great,  and,  invited  by  kings  and  free  cities,  highly 
honored  and  richly  paid,  he  wandered  from  place  to  place 
where  the  Greek  nation  lived  and  the  Greek  tongue  was 
spoken,  celebrating  the  great  games  and  religious  festivals 
with  his  songs.  lie  resided  for  a  period  of  four  years  at  the 
court  of  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  but  left  it  on  account  of 
his  disagreement  with  Simonides ;  lived  for  several  years 
at  Athens;  entertained  friendships  with  Alexander,  son  of 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  and  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tum.  D.  at  Argos  about  442  B.  c.,  sitting  in  the  theatre. 
His  poems,  consisting  of  pteans  and  dithyrambs  (hymns  to 
the  gods),  prosodia  and  parthencia  (songs  for  proce'ssions), 
hyporchemata  (songs  for  choral  dances),  scolia  (drinking- 


songs),  threnoi  (dirges),  etc.,  were  gathered  by  the  old 
grammarians  into  17  books,  but  only,  four  of  these  have 
come  down  to  us — the  so-called  Epimeia,  containing  his 
triumphal  songs  in  celebration  of  the  Olympian,  Pythian, 
Nernean,  and  Isthmian  games.  The  metrical  rhythms  of 
these  poems  are  almost  entirely  inapprehensible  to  us,  as 
the  musical  composition  has  been  lost;  perhaps  the  ab- 
ruptness of  their  style  and  the  obscurity  of  their  form  are 
due  to  this  very  same  circumstance,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent. But  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  Pindar's  odes 
show  a  powerful  and  elevated  imagination  and  a  deep  and 
earnest  religious  feeling.  The  best  aids  in  studying  hia 
poems  are  the  edition  of  Bo'ckh,  with  notes  and  introduc- 
tions (Leipsie,  181 1-22),  and  Essttis  sin-  le  (jfnie  de  Pindnre 
el  stir  la  Po6nie  lyriquc,  by  Villemain  (Paris,  1859).  The 
translations,  English  by  Cary  and  Abraham  Moore,  Ger- 
man by  Thiersch  and  Ludwig,  are  as  hard  to  understand  as 
the  original  text. 

Pind-Dadun'-Khan,  town  of  the  dominion  of  Pun- 
jaub,  British  India,  on  the  Jhylum,  is  poorly  built,  con- 
sisting of  mud  huts;  has  a  population  estimated  at  from 
6000  to  13,000,  and  important  saltworks. 

Pindemon'te  (!PPOI,ITO),  b.  at  Verona  Nov.  13,  1753; 
studied  at  Modcna.  and  afterward  travelled  very  extensive- 
ly throughout  Europe;  was  the  personal  friend  of  almost 
all  the  scholars  of  his  time,  many  of  whom  consulted  him 
as  a  man  of  perfect  taste.  Ugo  Foscolo  dedicated  to  him 
his  Sepolcri,  to  which  Pindemontc  replied  with  his  own 
Scpolcri,  Vittorio  Alfieri,  who  always  sent  his  verses  to 
Pindemonte  for  revision,  used  to  say  jocosely  that  he  acted 
as  his  blancliisHciiHc.  He  wrote  prose  and  verse  witli  equal 
elegance.  Gentle  by  nature,  his  satire  was  very  delicate  and 
without  passion.  He  translated  the  Oilytaey  into  Italian 
verse.  Count  Benassu  Montanari  of  Verona  published  at 
Venice  in  1834  a  full  monograph  on  the  life  and  works  of 
Pindemonte.  D.  Nov.  18,  1828. — His  brother,  GIOVANNI 
PiNDESfoNTE,  b.  in  Verona  1751,  author  of  the  tragedy  en- 
titled /  /Ittrcft nttli  d!  Romf,  surpassed  him  in  poetical  genius 
and  in  liveliness  of  fancy,  although  he  was  less  correct  in 
form.  D.  Jan.  23,  1812. 

Pine  [Lat.  pinus]t  the  collective  name  of  a  tribe  of 
plunts  of  the  greatest  importance  to  man  and  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  science.  We  take  here  the  word  pine  in  the 
Linnaian  sense,  comprising  a  number  of  allied  forms,  which 
have  been  popularly  as  well  as  scientifically  distinguished, 
but  have  always  been  kept  united,  if  not  in  the  genus 
Pimm,  at  least  in  the  pine-tribe,  Abictinea1.  They  belong 
to  the  family  of  Conifertc,  ligneous  plants  with  sterile  and 
fertile  flowers  separate,  of  the  most  simple  and  primitive 
structure,  without  any  cnveloj.es,  such  as  calyx  or  corolla, 
and  in  the  fertile  ones  the  germs  or  ovules  borne  on  open 
scales;  not  enclosed  in  carpels,  as  in  all  other  flowering 
plants,  nor  the  seeds  in  regular  fruits.  They  thus  belong 
to  the  class  Gyninosperms,  or  plants  witli  naked  seeds, 
which  mark  the  dawn  of  the  higher  vegetable  development, 
and  form  a  transition  from  the  flowerlcss  to  the  flowering 
plants,  from  the  ferns  and  club-mosses  to  the  palms,  the 
oaks,  etc.  But,  remarkable  enough,  though  not  quite  un- 
expected in  organic  development,  we  find,  together  with 
their  imperfect  flowers,  a  high  organization  of  the  trunk, 
which  is  regularly  exogenous,  growing  by  external  ac- 
cretion of  annual  rings,  though  its  microscopic  anatomy 
shows  essential  differences  from  that  of  the  other  trees  of 
our  forests. 

As  in  organic  development,  so  in  geological  history,  these 
Gymnosperms  assume  their  place  on  our  globe  with  the  first 
land-plants,  and  immediately  after,  if  not  contemporaneous 
with,  the  higher  Cryptogams  mentioned,  in  the  Carbonifer- 
ous and  even  in  the  Devonian  period,  long  before  wo  find 
traces  of  any  other  higher  organized  flowering  plants.  The 
conifers  of  those  oldest  periods  are  closely  allied  to  the 
South  American  representative  of  pines,  Armtcaria ;  but 
real  pines  also  made  their  appearance  long  before  ordinary 
trees,  in  what  geologists  term  the  Mcsozoic  age. 

The  pines,  in  the  wider  sense,  arc  distinguished  from 
other  conifers  by  bearing  two  inverted  ovules  on  each 
carpellary  scale,  many  of  which  are  crowded  together  in  a 
cluster  (inflorescence),  and  eventually  form  the  well-known 
pine-cone,  in  which  each  well-developed  scale  covers  two 
winged  seeds.  All  the  pines  have  linear,  almost  always 
stiff  and  evergreen  leaves,  often  called  needles.  They  are 
confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  are  the  only  forest 
trees  of  high  latitudes  and  altitudes.  Toward  the  Arctic 
zone,  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  all  mountain-chains,  in 
the  higher  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the  whole  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Californian  Sierras,  these  sombre  evergreens 
constitute  the  entire  forests ;  in  the  warmer  temperate 
regions  they  often  occupy  and  adorn  sterile  tracts  unsuited 
to  any  other  forest  vegetation  ;  towards  the  tropics  they 
are  confined  to  higher  mountainous  districts.  In  North 
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America,  mid  especially  westward,  the  pines  are  more 
diver.-ilicd  iiii'l  mure  cxtcn-ivcly  and  variously  developed 
th:in  ill  the  Ulil  Worlil. 

The  wood  of  the  pines  is  the  most  important  of  all  trees 
on  account  of  it-  abundance,  size,  lightness,  and  durability, 

Illlil  ei|ilallv  indispensable  lo    us    an:  the    MtiBOM  pnduotl 

of  t!:  .':  .   pitcl -in,  unit  tiirpelitinu — which  no 

other  plants  ran  furnish.      An  e-.-entiiil  article  of  f 1  to 

m:inv  liirdi  and  beasts,  lo  man  ''"'  "''.v  -ceds  are  only  re- 
markal'lc  :i  -  tin-  "'  •>><">•  \Vc-tern  Illiliilll  tribe-'. 

though  tin  in  thoS.  of  Kuropcand  Western  !  .8, 

are  al-o  much  reli.-hed  liy  eivili/.ed  people. 

'1'hr     llli.-t    numerous     and     !!l"-t    i  Ml  j  >' 1 1  t  it  II  t    of    t!le-e     \Me 

titles •>•  Hie  trees  which  an:    mole    strictly  called   pines — 

of  most   modern   hotani  i-.     Their  angular,  two  or 

three-edged   le:i\e.i   ialnio.-l    always    serrulate   or  rough  on 

the  edges),  in  bunches  of  two  to  five,  a.'e  curl..-,..!  in  a 

shc.ith  of  meiiihi •.'  .ilcs  :  only  one  (W.  American) 

.iimled  leaf  in  this  sheath.     Their 

sterile  Aowen  'I*'*  ''!"p  ii'mii'laiitl  v  at  the  base  of  the  shoots 
of  the  same  spring  ;  the  fertile  clusters  appear  singly,  or  :i 
feu-  ti.-_'ciher  higher  up  or  near  the  top  of  stu-h  shoot-.  The 
young  fruit  remains  alino-t  stationary  for  a  whole  year, 
and  only  in  the  second  summer  the  cone  enlarges,  ma- 
turing in  the.  autumn.  The  true  pines  spread  over  the 
whnli1  geographical  region  assigned  to  the  AbietineaD,  from 
the  Arctic  countries  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  in  our 
South  eastern  States,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Mexico. 
Central  America,  and  the  We-t  Indian  islands,  as  well  as 
to  the  Atlas  and  Himalaya,  and  even  to  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

We  distinguish  two  sections  of  true  pines.  The  white 
]>ines  have  five  mostly  slender  leaves  in  a  bunch ;  scales 
of  the  cones  rather  thin:  wood  whiter,  lighter,  softer,  and 
less  resinous,  and  therefore  highly  prized  for  carpenter- 
work.  Of  these  our  Ka-tcrn  an  I  N'orthcrn  white  pine  (/'. 
itrobut)  is  the  fairest  representative,  a  tree  of  magnificent 
proportions  and  universal  application,  and  highly  pri/.e.l 
ns  an  ornamental  tree.  The  immense  [line  woods  of  .Maine, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  stand  first  among  the  great 
national  resources  of  this  country,  which  we  might  take 
bettor  can:  of  th'in  \ve  do.  Similar,  still  more  ornamental, 
but  also  more  tender,  is  the  Himalaya  or  Bootan  white 
pine.  In  our  West  this  group  of  pines  is  represented  by 
the  colossal  sugar  pine  (/'.  /...  .  with  its  immense 

cones  and  largo  edible  seeds,  and  by  the  mountain  white 
pine  ( /'.  ni"nfi'',ffft)  of  the  Pacific  mountains;  another 
species,  with  large  squarrose  cones  (/'.  <i>/<i>-<iln<it?),  is 
spread  over  the  Mexican  mountains.  Similar  to  these,  but 
distinguished  by  more  rigid  leaves,  shorter,  thicker  cones, 
with  thicker  scales  and  large,  edible,  almost  wingless 
.  is  the  small  group  of  the  Cembra  pines,  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  which  grows  on  the  European  and  Siberian 
Alps,  the  similar  /'.  n/liicanlis  on  the  Pacifio  alps,  and  P. 
jlu-llla  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  /'.  i-cmbra  furnishes  the 
rod  wood  with  the  white  sap  from  which  those  pretty  parti- 
colored Swiss  carvings  are  made. 

The  second  and  by  far  the  largest  section  of  trne  pines 
comprises  those  with  knobby  scales,  leaves  from  one  to 
five  in  a  bundle.  The  small  group  of  the  four  Mexican 
and  W.  American  nut-pines  closely  approaches  to  the  last; 
they  are  small  and  scraggy  trees,  that  make  excellent  fire- 
wood, with  globose  cones,  the  scales  thick  with  very  promi- 
nent knobs,  bearing  large,  edible,  wingless  seeds,  like  those 
of  Combra,  and  with  leaves  varying  in  the  different  species 
from  a  single  one  (/'.  tnonophyllon)  to  five  in  number. 

Next  to  these  range  the  large-fruited  nut  pines,  with 
thick  or  hook-knobbed  scales,  and  large  short-winged 
seeds,  of  which  P.  jtinea  is  the  Mediterranean,  and  P. 
X<i!>inianat  Coulter!,  and  Torreyittui  the  W.  American  rep- 
resentatives. Of  the  large  number  of  pines  remaining, 
some  bear  their  cones  just  below  tho  terminal  bud  of  the 
same  year's  shoot;  their  scales  are  usually  thinner,  with 
less  prominent  prickles,  and  their  wood  whiter  and  less 
resinous.  The  hootch  and  the  Austrian  pine  of  Europe, 
and  our  red  pine  of  the  North,  all  of  them  with  leaves  in 
pairs,  belong  hero,  as  also  tho  long  and  five-leaved,  large- 
coned,  and  variable  Mexican  pines  of  the  alliance  of  P. 
Mtniti-.iimic.  Those  pines  that  bear  lateral  cones  have 
usually  very  knobby  and  prickly  scales,  and  heavy,  resin- 
ous, yellowish  wood — tho  real  yellnm  or  pitrh  pines.  Here 
range  (lie  seaside  pine  (/'.  ;,/mr»fcr  of  the  Mediterranean 
regions],  the  Ka-'tern  pitch  pine,  the  Jersey  pine,  prickly 
pine,  loblolly  pinn,  the  yellow  pine,  Elliotts  pine,  and, 
above  all,  that  most  important  and  magnificent  of  all  our 
pitch  pines,  the  long-leaved  pine  of  the  South  (/'.  nimtra- 
lii),  which  furnishes  a  most  highly  prired  naval  timber 
and  nearly  all  the  resinous  products  of  our  country.  To 
tho  yellow  pines  belong  also  a  number  of  Western  pines, 
tho  most  important  and  widest  spread  of  which  is  the 
heavy  pine  (/'.  ponderosa)  and  P.  conturta,  and  the  most 


interc.-ting  but  very  local  Monterey  pine  (/'.  iiuiynii),  and 
a  leu  0 

All  the  other  trees  allied  to  the  true  pines  are  distin- 
guished by  single,  not  sheathed   leave.-,  by   bearing  their 
ilouers  on  branchlets  of  the  previous  year,  and  by  matur- 
ing their  s  ceils   in   one  MM -on   I  exri.pt  the  ce<l:i  I'  i.       II. 
long   the   In  ::itelv  trees    with    usually   tlat,  two- 

iring  on  tiieir  uppermost  branches  largo 
erect  cones,  which  at  maturity  full  to  pieces.  'Che  silver 
fir  of  Europe,  the  silver  or  balsam  fir  of  the  North,  which 
furni.-hcs  tho  Canada  balsam,  the  grand  fir,  the  great  tim- 
ber tree  of  i  IregOD,  the  pule  lir  of  tile  Ko-'ky  and  California 
mountains,  are  line  example-  of  thc-c  m:i  gni  lireiit  eonifei  -  ; 
but  the  largest  ,,f  all  seems  to  be  tho  justly  so-called  Abiei 
mnyin/K'ii  of  the  higher  Sierras,  one  of  the  two  spruce-lea\  ed 
lirs  peculiar  to  the  Western  mountains.  The  timber  of  tho 
11  rs  is  not  as  highly  e.-tccmed  as  I  hat  of  ihe  pines  or  spruces, 
as  being  more  brittle  and  less  durable. 

The  hemlock-spruces  (7in/n)  have  the  flat  leaves  of  the 
firs  and  tho  pendulous  cones  with  persistent  scales  of  the 
spruces;  their  spray  is  light  and  graceful,  and  their  cones 
of  tho  smallest,  tho   wood   rather  inferior,  but    the   liark 
greatly  valued  for  tanning  purposes.     One  species  belongs 
to    Kastern.    another  to    Western    America:    two    others  to 
Japan  and  the  Himalaya.     Allied  to  the  hemlock-spruces 
arc  two  Western  trees,  tho  Douglas  spruce,  with  flat  l< 
and  larger  cones  fringed  with  long  protruding  bract-, 
mon  in  the  Rocky  and  California  mountains,  and  far  into 
.Mexico;  and  the   rare  Patton    spruce,  from    the   h: 
points  of  the  mountains  from  British  Columbia  to  Califor- 
nia, with  smooth,  slender  cones  and  somewhat  triangular 
leaves. 

Of  greater  importance  to  us  are  the  spruces  (Picca),  ele- 
gant, regularly-shaped  trees,  with  square  leaves,  and  per- 
sistent scales  to  their  pendulous  cones.  Here  belongs  the 
most  important  timber  tree  of  Europe,  tho  Norway  spruce ; 
in  this  country  we  have  the  black  and  the  white  spruce  of 
tho  North  and  East,  and  Menzies'  and  Engelmann's  spruce 
of  the  West,  tho  first  and  last  of  which  arc  tho  most  useful 
spruces  of  our  country,  with  fine,  white,  and  even  timber. 

The  last  of  the  pine  tribe  arc  the  larches  and  the  cedars. 
Both  have  two  differentkind  of  branchlets:  vigorous  elon- 
gated shoots  with  distinct  single  leaves,  and  short,  knobby, 
lateral  branchlets  with  crowded  (fasciculated)  leaves;  such 
stunted  branchlets  also  bear  the  flowers  and  fruit.  Tho 
hi  relics  (Larir),  peculiar  to  the  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  N.  W.  America,  and  the  tamarack,  to  the  swampy  regions 
of  North-eastern  America,  are  tho  only  trees  belonging  here 
that  bear  deciduous  leaves.  They  are  of  some  economical 
importance  in  the  countries  where  they  abound.  The 
cedars  (Cedrne)  are  distinguished  from  the  larches  by  their 
persistent  foliage,  autumnal  flowers,  and  their  large  com- 
pact cones,  which  mature  one  year  after  flowering,  and 
after  some  time  drop  to  pieces.  They  arc,  like  our  Sequoia* 
of  tho  West,  of  limited  geographical  range,  being  peculiar 
to  some  mountain-ranges  of  tne  Old  World — the  Atlas  in 
Africa  (Atlas  cedar),  tho  Lebanon  and  Taurus  in  Western 
(truo  cedar  of  Lebanon),  and  the  Himalaya  in  Eastern  Asia 
(the  deodar).  Tho  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  been  well  known 
since  ancient  times,  highly  prized  as  the  most  precious  tim- 
ber-trees, and  are  greatly  esteemed  now  as  the  stateliest 
ornamental  trees  in  climates  suited  to  them,  such  as  South- 
ern Europe,  including  the  S.  of  England.  Our  climate  seems 
to  bo  less  favorable  to  their  development ;  in  Missouri  they 
get  winter-killed  every  few  years.  GEOIIGE  EXUKLMAXX. 

Pine,  county  of  Minnesota,  bounded  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
Wisconsin,  from  which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  St.  Croix 
River.  Area,  1450  sq.  m.  It  is  level,  with  a  soil  often 
rather  wet  and  heavy.  Noble  pine  forests  cover  a  large 
part  of  the  county,  which  is  traversed  by  Snake  River  and 
numerous  other  streams,  and  by  Lake  Superior  and  Mis- 
sissippi R.  R.  Cap.  Pine  City.  P.  648. 

Pine,  tp.,  White  Co.,  Ark.     P.  149. 

Pine,  tp.,  Benton  Co.,  Ind.     P.  523. 

Pine,  tp.,  Porter  Co.,  Ind.     P.  474. 

Pine,  tp.,  Warren  oo.,  Ind.     P.  1032. 

Pine,  tp.,  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.     P.  283. 

Pine,  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.    P.  718. 

Pine,  tp.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     P.  1042. 

Pine,  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Pa.    P.  751. 

Pine,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.    P.  343. 

Pine,  tp.,  Indiana  co.,  Pa.     P.  921. 

Pine,  tp.,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.    P.  527. 

Pine,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  Pa.     P.  1235. 

Pine'al  [Lat.  pinea,  "cone  of  pine"]  Gland, or  Co- 
niirium.  a  vascular  mass  of  reddish-gray  nervous  matter 
found  within  the  brain  behind  tho  third  ventricle,  and 
resting  upon  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  It  often  contains 
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a  fluid  and  some  calcareous  matter.  Its  use  is  not  known. 
It  was  considered  by  the  ancients  to  bo  the  seat  of  the  soul. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  gland. 

Pine'apple,  the  compound  conical  fruit  of  Annnaasa 
sativa,  a  plant  of  the  order  Bromeliaceae,  a  native  of  trop- 
ical America,  now  naturalized  in  many  hot  countries,  and 
cultivated  also  in  hot-houses.  When  properly  cultivated 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  fruits,  but  too  often  it  is  tough, 
coarse,  and  indigestible.  The  Bahamas  and  South  Florida 
are  finely  adapted  to  pineapple  culture.  The  leaves  of  this 
and  allies  afford  the  fibre  whence  the  beautiful  PINA  MUS- 
LIN (which  see)  is  made. 

Pineapple,  p.-v.,  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.,  on  Selma  and  Gulf 
R.  R.  P.  1960. 

Pine  Bluff",  p.-v.,  Vaughn  tp.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co., 
Ark.,  located  in  the  cotton-producing  section  of  Arkansas, 
has  excellent  public  schools,  5  churches,  1  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, 2  banks,  2  newspapers,  several  hotels,  3  machine- 
shops,  flouring,  saw,  and  planing  mills,  and  stores.  P. 
2081.  FRANK  SILVERMAN,  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Pine-chafer,  a  name  given  to  Pissode*  Htroli,  Tomicua 
pi'iij,  T.  xylograpKn»,  and  several  species  of  Hyluryus,  co- 
leopterous insects,  whose  larva)  commit  great  ravages  in 
;ine  forests,  eating  away  the  new  material  between  the 
ark  and  the  wood. 
Pine  City,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Pine  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  R.  R.,  63  miles  N.  of  St. 
Paul,  has  2  fine  school-houses,  1  newspaper,  3  extensive 
mills,  and  stores.  P.  220. 

J.  S.  HUGHES  AND  II.  P.  ROBIE,  EDS.  "  NEWS." 
Pine  Creek,  tp.,  Ogle  co.,  III.    P.  1215. 
Pine  Creek,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  N.  C.     P.  88". 
Pine  Creek,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Pa.     P.  970. 
Pine  Creek,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.    P.  941. 
Pine  Creek,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Va.     P.  1969. 
Pine  Finch,  or  Goldfinch,  a  bird  of  the  family 
Fringillidse,  the  Chrynomitrit  pinna  of  recent  authors.     It 
is  congeneric  with  the  common  yellow-bird  of  the  U.  S. 
(Chrytomitri*  triatis),  and  occurs  more  or  less  abundantly 
throughout  North  America.     It  attains  a  length  of  about 
4£  inches,  is  brownish-olive  above,  and  beneath  whitish, 
streaked  with  dusky.    It  feeds  chiefly  on  the  seeds  of  hem- 
lock and  other  trees,  as  well  as  those  of  grasses,  etc. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Pine  Flat,  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  Ala.  P.  1558. 
Pine  Grosbeak,  a  bird  of  the  family  Fringillidas  and 
genus  Finicoln,  the  J'inicn/a  enucleator  (Linn.),  Cab.  It 
is  found  throughout  the  northern  regions  of  the  Old  as  well 
as  New  World.  Its  average  length  is  about  8  J  inches ; 
the  bill  and  legs  are  black  ;  the  male  is  rosy-colored  above, 
tinged,  except  on  the  head,  with  brownish,  ashy  below; 
the  female  brownish  above,  ashy,  tinged  with  greenish- 
yellow  below.  As  indicated  by  the  name,  the  species 
affects  pine  and  other  evergreen  forests;  it  feeds  on  spruce- 
seeds,  etc.  It  is  rare  in  the  U.  S.,  except  near  the  northern 
border,  although  occasionally  abundant  oven  as  far  S.  as 
Philadelphia.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Pine  Grove,  tp.,  Van  Buren  co.,  Mich.     P.  1700. 
Pine  Grove,  p.-v.,  Esmeralda  co.,  Nev.     P.  305. 
Pine    Grove,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Schuylkill   co.,  Pa.,  on 
Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna,  Pine  Grove   and  Lebanon, 
and  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  Rs.     P.  of  b.  845  ;  of  tp. 
2274. 

Pine  Grove,  tp.,  Venango  co.,  Pa.     P.  875. 
Pine  Grove,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Pa.    P.  1206. 
Pine  Grove,  tp.,  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.    P.  827. 
Pine  Grove,  tp.,  Portage  co.,  Wis.    P.  318. 
Pine  Island,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Goodhuo  co.,  Minn.     P. 


Pinel'  (PHILIPPE),  b.  at  St.  Andre,  department  of  Tarn, 
France,  Apr.  20,  1745  ;  studied  medicine  at  Toulouse  and 


25,  1826.  By  his  scientific  writings  on  the  subject,  and  by 
his  very  successful  management  of  the  two  asylums,  ho  ac- 
complished a  thorough  reform  of  the  treatment  of  mental 

r,^no? S'  ,,  r°  a'SO  Wr°te  La  N°>o9raphie  philotophique 
(1798)  and  La  JUfdieine  clinir/ue  (1802). 

Pine  Level,  p.-v.,  cap.,  Manatee  co.,  Fla. 
Pine  Meadow,  p.-v.,  Now  Hartford  tp.,  Litchfield 
co.,  Conn.,  on  Farmington  River  and  Connecticut  Western 

Pine  Plains,  tp.,  Allegan  co.,  Mich.    P.  180. 


Pine  Plains,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Dutchess  and  Columbia  R.  R.,  has  a  bank,  a  weekly  news- 
paper, an  academy,  4  churches,  3  hotels,  and  manufacto- 
ries. At  Shekomeko,  within  this  township,  a  Moravian 
mission  to  the  Indians  was  established  in  1740.  P.  of  v. 
401 ;  of  tp.  1503. 

Pine  River,  tp.,  Gratiot  co.,  Mich.     P.  981. 

Pine  Rock,  tp.,  Ogle  co.,  111.     P.  1048. 

Pinero'lo  \Pigatrol],  town  (onco  a  strong  fortress)  of 
Northern  Italy,  province  of  Turin,  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the 
city  of  Turin.  It  stands  on  a  hill  1200  feet  above  the  sea, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  torrent  Chisone,  with  a  fine  view  on 
all  sides,  especially  on  the  W.,  where  the  Alps  rise,  crest 
above  crest,  in  all  their  magnificence.  The  public  build- 
ings generally  are  of  little  interest.  The  cathedral  stands 
near  an  ancient  tower,  onco  a  prison,  but  at  present  serv- 
ing as  a  campanile  or  belfry.  The  old  Piazza  d'Armi  is 
now  beautifully  shaded  with  American  elms.  From  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  this  fortress  was  held 
for  the  most  part  by  the  house  of  Savoy,  though  France 
frequently,  and  often  successfully,  disputed  its  possession. 
In  1696  the  formidable  fortifications  of  Pinerolo  were,  in 
accordance  with  a  treaty,  mostly  destroyed.  Since  1748 
it  has  been  an  episcopal  see.  Pinerolo  is  now  a  place  of 
considerable  industry ;  its  manufactures  are  silks,  woollens, 
cottons,  liqueurs,  etc.  P.  in  1874,  16,800. 

Pines,  Isle  of.  (1)  An  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
belonging  to  Spain,  and  situated  33  miles  off  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Cuba,  comprises  an  area  of  1200  sq. 
m.,  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  The  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  colony  are  Nueva  Gerona,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Jorobado.  The  island  is  noted  for  its  mild  and  salubrious 
climate. — (2)  An  island  in  the  southern  Pacific  Ocean, 
belonging  to  France,  and  situated  in  lat.  22°  38'  S.,  Ion. 
167°  25'  E.,  off  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  New  Cale- 
donia, was  discovered  in  1774  by  Capt.  Cook,  and  was 
selected  in  1872  by  the  French  Assembly  for  a  penal  station. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the  convicts, 
is  estimated  at  800,  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  New  Caledonia. 

Pine  Snake  (Plluaphit  melanolcuata),  a  large  serpent, 
six  feet  long,  two  inches  thick,  of  a  shining  white  color 
with  dark-brown  spots,  and  emitting  a  strong,  disagree- 
able odor;  received  its  name  from  having  its  home  in 
the  pineries  of  Eastern  America,  from  New  Jersey  south- 
ward, though  it  is  also  sometimes  called  the  "  bull  snake," 
from  the  loud  bellowing  sound  it  produces.  It  feeds  on 
eggs  and  small  birds  and  mammals,  but  is  perfectly  harm- 
less to  man. 

Pine  Spring,  tp.,  Sanford  co.,  Ala.    P.  447. 

Pine  Swamp,  tp.,  Ashe  co.,  N.  C.    P.  409. 

Pine  Top,  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Va.     P.  1968. 

Pine  Valley,  tp.,  Elko  co.,  Nev.    P.  35. 

Pine  Valley,  p.-v.,  Veteran  tp.,  Chemung  CO.,  N.  Y., 
on  Northern  Central  R.  R.  P.  260. 

Pine  Valley,  tp.,  Clark  co.,  Wis.     P.  953. 

Pine'ville,  tp.,  Marengo  co.,  Ala.     P.  400. 

Pineville,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Ala.     P.  853. 

Pineville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Josh  Bell  co.,  Ky.,  at  the 
upper  ford  of  Cumberland  River.  P.  974. 

Pineville,  tp.,  Rapides  parish,  La.     P.  414. 

Piueville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  McDonald  co.,  Mo., 
on  Elk  River,  situated  in  a  rich  mineral  region,  has  good 
water-power  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  P.  1057. 

Pi'ney,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Ark.    P.  176. 

Piney,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ark.     P.  270. 

Piney,  tp.,  Van  Buren  co.,  Ark.     P.  160. 

Piney,  tp.,  Oregon  co.,  Mo.     P.  437. 

Piney,  tp.,  Texas  co.,  Mo.    P.  866. 

Piney,  tp.,  Ashe  co.,  N.  C.    P.  839. 

Piney,  tp.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     P.  1160. 

Piney  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Alleghany  co.,  N.  C.  P. 
689. 

Piney  Fork,  tp.,  Sharpe  co.,  Ark.     P.  1454. 

Piney  Grove,  tp.,  Sampson  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1776. 

Pingr6  (ALEXANDRE  GUI),  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  4,  1711; 
studied  theology,  but  adopted  Jansenistic  views,  and  de- 
voted himself  subsequently  to  astronomy;  publishedx1754- 
57  the  first  nautical  almanac  under  the  title  of  Etat  du 
del;  greatly  extended  Lacaillc's  table  of  eclipses  in  the 
second  edition  of  L'Art  de  verifier  lea  Dntet  ;  wrote  in  1783 
his  Com£toffraphief  OH  Traite  hiatorlque  dea  Comttes  (2  vols.), 
which  is  his  principal  work,  and  translated  the  poem  by 
Manilius,  Astronomica  (1786).  D.  at  Paris  May  1,  1796. 

Pinguicola.    See  BUTTERWORT. 
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Pin  Hook,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Ala.     P.  407. 
Pink,  the  name  of  various  plants  of  the  genus  fllnnlhui, 
all  natives  of  Asia  nnd  Kurope,  for  the  wild  pinks  of  tho 
I'.  S.  arc  of  tin  Mi  and  are  properly  called  cam- 

pions or  catchflics  ;  lmi  /;.  Armerin  anil  pnliftr  arc  spar- 
n»ly  natunili/.cd  here.  The  most  common  pinks  arc  beau- 
tiful garden  and  window  flowers,  often  delightfully  fragrant. 
There  are  thousands  of  line  varieties—  carnations,  flakes, 
bizarre,  |,  icot  ccs.  pheasants'  eyes,  monthlies,  Chinesopinks, 
maiden-.  Carthusian  p  inks,  etc.  They  are  somewhat  doubt- 
fully referred  to  some  four  or  five  original  species  (D.  p/ii- 
nmri'fM,  ftirif>j>h)jlhtnt  Ctiiiirnni*,  <'<trttiii*iiin<>ritint  guperbut, 
,/,  /tni'iln,  etc.).  All  need  much  care  to  produce  perfect 
flowers. 

Pink'erton  (.Tons),  F.  P.  A.,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
Feb.  13,  1758;  passed  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  to  tbe 
law  in  his  native  city;  settled  in  London  1780;  devoted 
himself  to  literature  under  tho  patronage-  of  Horace  Wal- 
ole,  and  produced  an  immense  number  of  works,  chiefly 
istnrical,  none  of  which,  however,  were  marked  by  any 
great  talent.  The  best  known  is  his  General  Collection  of 
1',.  :/.!./.•»  nnil  Trnrilt  (  17  vols.  4to,  1808-14),  with  maps  and 
engravings,  which  is  still  useful  for  reference.  He  wrote 
some  poems  not  destitute  of  merit,  but  his  Anrimt  Scottish 
1'iirmi  (2  vols.,  1786),  purporting  to  be  from  tho  MS.  col- 
lections of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  has  been  pronounced  a 
literary  forgery,  probably  executed  by  himself.  In  ISO! 
he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  d.  Mar.  10,  1S20.  (See  his 
Literary  Ciirretpoivlenre,  edited  by  Dawson  Turner,  1830.) 
Pink  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lenoir  co.,  N.  C.  P.  572. 
Pink'ney,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Mo.  P.  1018. 
Pinkney,  tp.,  Union  co.,  8.  C.  P.  2413. 
Pinkney  (EDWARD  COVTE),  son  of  William,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England,  in  Oct.,  1802;  educated  at  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lego,  Baltimore;  was  in  the  naval  service  1810-24;  prac- 
tised law  at  Baltimore  with  little  success;  published  Ko- 
dolph  mill  i.tlirr  I'vem*  (1825),  and  edited  for  a  short  time 
a  political  journal,  Tlic  Mttrylanjer  (1827).  D.  at  Balti- 
more Apr.  il,  1828. 

Pinkney  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  Mar. 
17,  1764,  was  the  son  of  an  English  loyalist;  studied  med- 
icine and  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1786,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  eminence;  a  member  of  tho  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1788;  was  chosen  to  Congress  1790,  but  did  not 
take  his  seat  ;  was  a  U.  S.  commissioner  in  England  1796— 
1804;  attorney-general  of  his  native  State  1805;  minister 
extraordinary,  with  Monroe,  to  Great  Britain  1806;  min- 
ister resident  there  1806-11  ;  U.  S.  attorney-general  1811- 
14;  served  as  a  volunteer  officer  at  Bladensburg,  and  was 
wounded;  in  Congress  1815-16;  minister  resident  at  Na- 
ples 1816;  minister  to  Russia  1816-18;  U.  S.  Senator 
1820-22.  D.  Feb.  23,  1822.  (See  Life,  by  H.  Whoaton 
(1826)  ;  by  W.  Pinkney,  D.  D.  (1853).) 

Pink'root,  the  root  of  Spigelia  Marilandica,  a  showy 
herb  of  the  U.  S.,  not  often  found  N.  of  the  Potomac.  The 
infusion  of  this  root  is  much  used  as  an  anthelmintic  ;  it 
has  also  some  narcotic  qualities.  Tho  pinkroot  should  be 
combined  with  a  cathartic,  such  as  senna.  S.  anthelmia  is 
a  similar  plant  of  South  America.  They  belong  to  tho  Loga- 
niacea).  S.  loganioidet  and  gentianoidei  grow  in  Florida. 
Pin-money  (law),  an  annual  sum  of  money,  some- 
times provided  for  in  a  marriage  settlement,  to  bo  paid  by 
the  husband  to  the  wife  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  her 
own  personal  expenses  for  dress  and  the  like.  When  the 
wife  dies,  her  representatives  cannot  claim  any  arrears  that 
may  be  unpaid  at  the  time,  nor  can  the  husband  ever  be 
compelled  to  pay  more  than  tho  arrears  of  a  single  year  ; 
for  the  allowance  is  intended  to  be  fully  expended  in  each 
current  year,  and  is  designed  to  keep  up  the  family  dignity 
and  appearance,  and  not  to  furnish  the  wife  a  means  of 
accumulation.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  peculiar 
term  was  derived  from  an  ancient  tax  by  which  tho  queen 
was  supplied  with  pins.  Both  the  name  and  the  provision 
for  the  wife  which  it  designates  are  practically  unknown  in 
this  country,  being  confined  to  the  English  law  and  social 
customs.  Jons  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Pin'nnce  [It.  /miimorm]  is  a  rowboat  carried  on  ships. 
It  is  larger  than  a  cutter  and  smaller  than  a  launch.  The 
name  was  formerly  given  to  small  sailing  vessels. 

Pin'nacle  [Lat.  pinnarulum,  a  "little  feather"],  in 
Gothic  architecture,  a  turret,  often  standing  on  parapets, 
angles,  and  buttresses,  and  usually  adorned  with  rich  and 
varied  devices.  It  has  a  finial  at  the  top,  and  below  this 
is  somewhat  pyramidal. 

Pinn'idre  [pinna,  a  "fin  "or  "wing"],  a  family  of 
conchiferous  mollusks.  The  animal  with  its  mantle  is 
elongated  and  obliquely  triangular  or  wedge-shaped;  the 
mantle  margins  fringed  ;  the  palpi  long  ;  the  foot  elongated, 


cylindrical,  anil  grooved  by  a  bissal  cleft;  tho  adductor 
muscles  not  very  unequal :  the  shell  is  very  oblique  and 
triangular,  equivalve,  and  gaping  posteriorly,  with  an  un- 
armed binge  and  with  a  brittle  texture;  it  is  composer] 
chiefly  of  prismatic  cell-layers,  while  tho  pearly  interior 
is  thin  and  extends  only  part-way  from  tho  beak.  SJM •< -ii •-: 
are  found  in  almost  all  warm  seas,  and  forms  of  tho  family 
have  existed  from  tho  Devonian  epoch  to  tho  present. 
Over  60  living  species  are  known.  THEOUOIIK  GILL. 

Pin'nipcds  [jiinnn,  "  a  fin,"  and  pet,  pedit,  "  a  foot  "], 
mammals  which,  according  to  some  authors,  form  a  pecu- 
liar order,  and  by  others  are  considered  as  a  sub  order  of 
tho  order  Feno,  comprising  the  seals,  sea-bears,  sea-lions, 
and  walruses.  The  body  is  more  or  less  prone— i.  e.  little 
or  not  at  all  uplifted  from  the  surface  of  tho  ground — and 
tho  legs  are  confined  in  tho  common  integument  beyond 
tho  elbows  and  knees;  the  feet  are  rotated  backward,  and 
the  toes  connected  together  by  an  extensively  developed 
web,  and  especially  adapted  for  swimming;  the  anieiior 
and  posterior  feet  have  the  first  phalanges  and  digits  ,.„ 
larged  and  produced  beyond  tho  others;  the  skull  is  much 
compressed  between  tho  orbits;  the  lachrymal  bone  early 
united  with  tho  maxillary,  itnperforate,  and  cntirclv  con- 
tained within  the  orbit;  tho  malar  is  applied  to  tho  inner 
side  of  tho  transverse  zygomatic  process  of  the  maxillary, 
and  not  continued  to  the  front  of  the  orbit :  this,  therefore, 
is  bounded  by  the  maxillary;  the  palatines  do  not  extend 
forward  sideways,  and  consequently  extensive  vacuities 
intervene  between  tho  frontal  and  maxillary  bones ;  the 
tympanic  bones  are  separated  from  the  exoccipitals  by  a 
vacuity,  as  well  as  by  tho  re-entering  periotic  bones  ;  the 
teeth  of  tho  first  series  arc  extremely  small  and  unde- 
veloped, those  of  the  second  series  well  developed.  In  all 
those  respects  the  forms  of  tho  group  are  peculiar,  but  they 
agree  with  the  Ferae  or  carnivorous  animals  in  the  coales- 
cence of  the  scaphoid,  lunar,  and  central  bones  into  one, 
and  in  tho  possession  of  a  zonary  dcciduato  placenta. 
Tho  group  is  differentiated  into  three  well-defined  fam- 
ilies: (1)  OTARIID.«,  or  sea-lions  and  sea-bears;  (2)  Pno- 
CID.E,  or  typical  seals,  and  (3)  RossiARiDvK,  or  walruses, 
each  of  which  is  noticed  under  its  proper  name. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Pi'no,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Placer  co.,  Cal.,  on  Sacramento 
division  of  Central  Pacific  R.  R.  P.  191. 

Pi'nos  Al'tos,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Grant  co.,  N.  M. 

Pins,  pieces  of  wire  pointed  at  one  end  and  provided 
with  a  head  at  the  other,  mentioned  as  having  been  in  use 
for  the  purpose  of  fastening  from  tho  oldest  time  history 
knows  of;  out  the  pins  which  have  been  found  in  Egyp- 
tian, Etruscan,  and  old  Scandinavian  tombs,  or  in  other 
ways  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  are  mostly 
very  elaborate  and  expensive  instruments,  made  of  iron, 
bronze,  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  sometimes  twelve  inches 
long,  with  artistically  executed  heads  of  wood,  bone,  ivory, 
amber,  metal,  or  precious  stones;  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
many  cases  in  which  we  now  use  pins  the  ancients  used 
clasps,  laces,  and  other  contrivances.  In  England  pins 
came  into  common  nse  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  were  at 
first  introduced  from  the  Continent.  Soon,  however,  the 
manufacture  was  introduced  into  England,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Birmingham  became 
the  centre  of  this  branch  of  industry.  In  the  U.  S.  it  was 
attempted  in  1820,  and  again  in  1824,  but  not  firmly  es- 
tablished until  the  invention  of  the  Howe  machine  in  1832. 
The  original  process  of  the  manufacture  by  hand,  from  tho 
straightening  of  the  wire  to  the  spinning  and  hammering 
of  the  head,  was  long  and  tedious,  and  required  no  less 
than  fourteen  distinctly  different  operations.  At  present, 
all  these  processes,  from  the  cutting  of  the  wire  to  tho 
sticking  of  the  pins  into  papers,  are  performed  by  machi- 
nery, which  needs  only  to  be  fed  by  the  proper  materials  at 
each  stage  of  its  operation. 

Pinsk,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Minsk,  situated 
in  a  marshy  plain  on  tho  Pinft.  It  carries  on  an  important 
transit-trade  on  the  Oghinsky  Canal,  which  connects  the 
Dnieper  with  the  Niemen.  P.  12,963. 

Pint,  a  measure  of  capacity,  the  eighth  part  of  a  gal- 
lon. (See  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.) 

Pintard  (JOHN),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1759; 
graduated  at  Princeton  1776;  studied  law,  but  never 
practised ;  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Revolution ;  acted  for 
three  years  as  clerk  to  his  uncle,  Lewis  Pintard,  commis- 
sary for  American  prisoners  in  New  York  City ;  edited  for 
a  short  time  the  Daily  Advertiser;  engaged  subsequently 
in  commerce;  was  for  many  years  city  inspector  and  sec- 
rotary  to  the  Mutual  Insurance  Co. ;  was  the  founder  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  and  an  efficient  member  of  other 
useful  societies,  and  distinguished  through  a  long  period 
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as  a  philanthropist  and  the  most  accomplished  local  an- 
tiquary in  New  York.  D.  at  Now  York  Juno  21,  1844. 
Author  of  many  fugitive  articles  in  periodicals,  chiefly  on 
antiquarian  topics,  a  selection  from  which,  with  a  biog- 
raphy, was  announced  some  years  since,  but  has  not  ap- 
peared. (See  interesting  notices  in  Dr.  Francis's  Old  New 
York.) 

Pinto.     See  MENDEZ-PINTO. 

Pin'to,  tp.,  White  Pine  co.,  Nev.     P.  51. 

Pintos  [Sp.,  "spotted"],  a  name  popularly  given  in 
Mexico  to  the  residents  of  the  valley  of  the  Mescala  River 
in  the  state  of  Guerrero,  on  account  of  a  disease  to  which 
they  are  subject  consisting  of  leprous-liko  spots,  believed 
to  be  caused  by  some  peculiar  quality  of  the  water  of  the 
Mescala.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  of  Indian  descent, 
whence  the  Pintos  have  often  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  a  specific  tribe  of  Indian,". 

Pinturic'chio  (BERNARDINO),  or,  more  properly,  BER- 
NARDINO BETTI,  b.  at  Perugia  in  1454 ;  d.  at  Siena  in  1513 ; 
was  a  friend  of  Perugino  and  Raphael,  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  so-called  Roman  school  of  painting.  His 
principal  works  consist  of  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  (1493- 
90),  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Siena  (1502-09). 

Pin-worm  (Oxyorit  vcnin'cuhiris),  a  parasitic  worm, 
white,  filamentous,  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  of  an  inch 
long,  accumulating  in  infants  or  children  in  considerable 
number  in  the  rectum,  and  causing,  especially  during  rest, 
a  burning  and  itching  sensation  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  anus.  The  disease  is  generally  temporary,  and  dis- 
appears spontaneously.  With  proper  treatment  the  vexa- 
tion may  be  much  alleviated. 

Pinzon',  the  name  of  a  family  of  enterprising  navi- 
gators at  Palos,  Spain,  of  which  three  brothers  were  asso- 
ciates of  Columbus  in  the  discovery  of  America,  and  one 
was  afterward  the  discoverer  of  Brazil.  The  head  of  the 
family,  MARTIN  ALFONSO,  rendered  great  service  to  Colum- 
bus in  fitting  out  his  little  fleet  and  in  obtaining  sailors. 
He  commanded  the  Pinta:  was  separated  from  Columbus 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  subsequently  by  a  storm  on  the 
return  voyage,  but  reached  Bayonne  in  safety  before  Colum- 
bus had  arrived  in  Spain,  and  wrote  to  the  court  asking 
permission  to  give  an  account  of  the  voyage.  The  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  Columbus  defeated  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  scheme  for  appropriating  the  honors  of  the  diseovcrv. 
Pinzon  was  forbidden  to  present  himself  at  court,  and  soon 
afterward  died. — His  brother,  VICENTE  YANEZ,  commanded 
the  Nina  in  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  ;  was  at  the  head 
of  an  expedition  of  four  vessels  which  sailed  from  Palos 
Nov.  13,  1499;  discovered  Brazil  at  Cape  St.  Augustine 
Jan.  28,  1500;  explored  the  northern  coast  as  far  as  the 
Orinoco,  entering  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonas;  reached 
Hispaniola  June,  1500;  lost  two  of  his  caravels,  and  re- 
turned to  Palos  in  September,  having  lost  his  fortune  by 
the  voyage.  In  1506  and  1508  he  was  associated  with 
Juan  Diaz  de  Soils  in  the  respective  voyages  in  which  they 
discovered  Yucatan  and  the  river  La  Plata.  His  subse- 
quent history  is  unknown. — FRANCISCO  MARTIN,  the  third 
brother,  was  pilot  to  the  Pinta  in  the  first  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus. The  family  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  hidalgocs  by 
Charles  V.,  and  has  continued  to  be  of  note  in  Spain,  its 
present  representative  being  Admiral  Pinzon,  who  com- 
manded the  Spanish  fleet  which  took  possession  of  the 
Chincha  Islands  in  Peru  in  1863. 

Pio'che,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lincoln  co.,  Nov.,  situated  in  a 
canon  of  the  Cordilleras,  about  7000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
possesses  several  rich  silver-mine?,  3  schools,  2  churches, 
several  literary  and  social  institutions,  2  banks,  1  news- 
paper, 1  public  library,  2  foundries,  boiler  and  machine 
shops,  1  narrow-gauge  railroad,  and  stores. 

J.  F.  O'llALLORAx,  ED.  "  DAILY  RECORD." 

Piorabi'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pisa,  lying  on 
the  sea-coast  opposite  the  island  of  Elba.  It  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls,  with  a  fort  without  and  a  citadel  within  over- 
looking the  sea.  Here,  near  a  very  safe  roadstead  called 
Porto  Vecchio,  is  a  large  metallurgic  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel,  the  ore  being  brought  from 
Elba.  Military  projectiles  of  great  hardness  and  perfec- 
tion are  also  manufactured  here  by  Signer  Bosina.  Piom- 
bino  was  the  capital  of  the  little  principality  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  originally  a  fief  of  the  German  emperors, 
but  which  passed  successively  from  one  power  and  one 
family  to  another  until  1860,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Italy.  P.  in  1874,  4000. 

Pioneer',  tp.,  Cedar  co.,  la.    P.  1622. 

Pioneer,  p.-v.,  Deer  Lodge  co.,  Mont.,  on  Hell  Gate 
River. 

Pioneer,  p.-v.,  Madison  tp.,  Williams  co.,  0.,  on  St. 


Pioneer,  p.-v.,  Cherry  Tree  tp.,  Venango  oo.,  Pa.,  on 
Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny  River  K.  R. 

Pioneers'  [allied  to  Sp.  peon,  a  "foot-soldier"],  in 
military  operations,  a  body  of  men  detailed  from  the  vari- 
ous regiments  to  clear  roads,  fell  trees,  repair  bridges,  etc. 
Their  work  is  less  scientific  than  that  of  the  engineers. 

Piorry  (PIERUE  ADOLPHE),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Poitiers  Doe.  31, 
1794;  studied  medicine:  took  his  degree  in  1816;  became 
professor  at  Paris  in  1840,  and  retired  into  private  life  in 
1866.  Ho  invented  the  plcximctor,  which  ho  described  in 
his  Trait4  snr  la  Percusttion  mediate,  and  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  Montyon  prize  in  1828.  He  also  wrote  De 
VHerf.dite  duns  lea  Mnladiff  (1840),  Traite  de  Medicine 
pratique  ct  de  Pathologic  intrique  ou  medicals  (9  vols.,  1841- 
51),  Traite  de  Plessimetrismc  ct  d'Oryanographismc  (1866). 

Piotrkow,  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Warsaw,  on  the  Stradra,  was  formerly  an  important  and 
prosperous  city,  but  has  fallen  into  decay  during  the  wars. 
P.  13,633. 

Pio've  di  Sac'co  [Pleba  /facet],  town  of  Italy,  province 
of  Padua,  warmly  contended  for  by  Padua  and  Venice 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  its  churches  are  very 
ancient,  others  possess  fine  pictures.  Linen  and  cotton 
were  once  largely  manufactured  here,  but  the  making  of 
willow-work  and  of  straw  matting  is  now  the  chief  industry 
of  the  inhabitants.  P.  in  1874,  8221. 

Pioz'zi  (Mrs.  HESTER  LYNCH  Salusbury),  b.  at  Bod- 
vcl,  Carnarvonshire,  Wales,  Jan.  16,  1740;  married,  in 
1763,  Henry  Thrale,  a  wealthy  brewer,  subsequentlv  a 
member  of  Parliament;  made  in  1764  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  became  in  1766  an  inmate  of 
her  family  at  Southwark,  and  remained  such  until  Mr. 
Thrale's  death  in  1781;  contributed  several  poems  to  Mrs. 
Anna  Williams's  volume  of  Miscellanies  (1766),  among 
which  was  the  celebrated  Three  Warnings,  often  supposed 
to  be  tile  composition  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  married,  in  KSJ. 
Signor  Gabriel  Piozzi,  a  native  of  Florence,  then  a  mii<ic- 
tcacher  at  Bath ;  resided  a  year  or  two  at  Florence,  where 
she  edited  a  volume  entitled  The  Florence  Mincdlnny  (1 785) 
under  the  signature  of  "  Anna  Matilda,"  thereby  attract- 
ing the  relentless  criticism  of  Gifford  against  the  "Delia 
Crusca  School ;"  published  Anecdote*  of  Dr.  Johnson  (1 786), 
Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Johnson  (1788),  a  book  of  travels 
on  the  Continent  (1789),  British  Si/iiniii/nii/  (17!lti,  and 
I'l-trotpection  (1801).  D.  at  Clifton,' near  Bristol.  May  '2. 
1821.  (See  her  Aiitnliio;/r«/,hi/.  Lrtti-r*,  and  Mtmuy  8t- 
main9  (1S61),  edited  by  A.  Hayward.) 

Pipe,  in  music,  a  tube  in  which  air  is  made  to  vibrate 
so  as  to  produce  a  musical  sound  :  in  commerce,  a  wine 
measure,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  kind  of  wine  it 
contains,  a  pipe  of  port  containing  138  gallons,  of  sherry 
130,  of  madeira  110,  of  vidonia  120:  in  hydraulics  and 
pneumatics,  an  artificial  channel  through  which  watery  or 
aeriform  fluids  are  conveyed  with  or  without  pressure:  in 
every-day  life,  an  instrument  for  smoking  tobacco,  consi«t- 
ing  of  a  bowl  of  wood,  stone,  clay,  or  meerschaum  for  the 
tobacco,  and  a  stem,  long  or  short,  stiff  or  flexible,  con- 
nected with  a  mouthpiece  of  amber  or  horn,  through  which 
the  smoke  is  inhaled. 

Pipe'clay,  a  fine  white  and  pure  clay,  very  infusible 
and  tenacious.  It  is  used  for  making  pottery,  tobacco- 
pipes,  for  whitening  the  accoutrements  of  soldiers,  and 
for  whitening  boot-tops  and  harnesses. 

Pipe  Creek,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ind.     P.  2300. 

Pipe  Creek,  tp.,  Miami  co.,  Ind.     P.  1227. 

Pipe  Fish,  a  name  given  to  species  of  fishes  with  a 
tubular  or  pipe-like  snout,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  order 
Lophobranchiata  and  family  SVNGNATIIID.K  (which  see). 

Pipe-mouth,  a  name  occasionally  connected  with  the 
fishes  of  the  genus  Fistularia. 

Pipera'cese  [from  Piper,  the  principal  genus],  a  nat- 
ural order  of  exogenous  and  often  climbing  herbs  and 
shrubs,  altogether  tropical,  but  rare  in  Africa.  There  are 
some  600  species,  nearly  all  acrid,  some  of  them  astringent, 
and  some  narcotic.  Pepper,  cubebs,  matico,  and  betel  arc 
the  chief  commercial  products.  The  principle  plperine 
abounds  in  many  of  these  plants. 

Pi'per  City,  p.-v.,  Brenton  tp.,  Ford  co.,  III.,  on  To- 
ledo Pcoria  and  Warsaw  R.  R.  P.  302. 

Piper'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome,  S.  E.  of 
the  city  of  Rome.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  in  the  midst 
of  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  hills  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Volscian  town  of  Priverniim,  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
It  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  castellated  walls  with 
towers,  and  stones  and  inscriptions,  taken  from  the  ruined 
temples  and  palaces  of  the  ancient  city  just  below  it,  servo 
to  adorn  the  more  modern  town.  Tho  principal  square  is 
embellished  by  orange  trees  of  rare  size,  and  in  the  midst 
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of  it  stands  ft  statue  of  Priapus.  one  of  the  niiiin  ,  , 
liquifies  exhumed  in  the  vicinity.  Jinny  striking  ruins 
of  convents  exist  in  iinil  near  this  town.  In  a  still  remain- 
ing abl.ev.  the  entrance  of  which  is  rich  in  moanies,  died, 
in  I-'7L'.  tlio  celebrated  Thomas  Aquinas.  Pipcrno  is  very 
iinhealihv,  oning  I"  its  ncaiu.  M  to  tho  Pontino  .Mar-In--. 
1'.  in  1--7I,  6704. 

Piper's  Gap,  p.-v.  anil  tp.,  Carndl  co.,  Vn.     P.  1605. 

Pipe'stonc,  county  of  Miiiiie-"ta,  bounded  W.  by  I>n- 
kotn.  Area,  400  sq.  m.  It  is  celebrated  fur  its  ,|ii:irry  of 
red  |  liver  of  which  occurs  in  t!ie  Sioux  quarU- 

ite.      I  mm  this  i|imrry,  rcgai  -d.  '-I  as  sacred  by  tho  Indians, 
muterinl  was  obtained  for  Indian  tobacco-pipes. 

Pipcstone,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  lierrien  co.,  Mich.     P.  1379. 

Pipette'  [Kr.],  a  chemical  laboratory  instrument  of 
glass  which  is  used  for  sucking  up  quantities  of  liquids  by 
the  »]i|>!irntion  of  inouili  suction.  'I'hn  pipette  lias  thcre- 
:i  long  stem  with  a  contracted  orifice  ior  introduction 
into  deep  or  narrow-mouthed  vessels,  with  a  bnlbonfl  or 
elongated  expanded  portion  above  to  contain  tho  liquid. 

Sometimes    pipettes    :t  t '  .so   that  known  quanti- 

ties ,)f  liquids  may  be  taken  up.  II.  VVurtTZ. 

Pip'idfe  [/'//in,  a  proper  name],  n  family  of  toail-liko 
anurans  peculiar  for  its  habit.**.  Tho  fronto-parictal  is 
completely  ossified,  the  prefrontals  separate;  no  teeth  arc 
developed  ;  tho  ribs  are  wanting,  simple;  coccyx  attached 
to  n  single  condylo;  sacral  diapophyses  dilated;  eoraeoid 
and  epicoracoid  divergent,  their  connecting  arches  not 
overlapping ;  manubrium  absent ;  the  terminal  phalanges 
iinplcaud  acute;  tho  external  metatarsus  separated 
by  a  WCD.  The  family  is  represented  by  tho  genus  /'//>•>, 
peculiar  to  South  America.  In  the  breeding  season  tho 
back  of  the  female  is  developed  into  a  number  of  small 
pits,  and  into  those  the  eggs  which  sho  lays  are  deposited 
by  her  mate,  and  there  hatched.  THEODOHK  GILL. 

Pippi.     Soe  GIULIO  ROMANO. 

Pi'qiia,  city,  Miami  co.,  ().,  on  .Miami  River  and  Mi- 
ami and  Krie  Canal,  at  tho  crossing  of  1'ittsburg  Cincin- 
nati an  I  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  Dayton  ami  -Michigan 
I!.  Us.,  has  2  newspapers,  an  active  trade,  and  some  manu- 
factures. P.  5967. 

Piqua,  v.,  Montgomery  tp.,  Franklin  CO.,  0.,  suburb 
of  Columbus,  the  State  capital.  P.  L'::iU. 

Piqnot'  [Fr.l,  a  game  of  cards  in  which  tho  three  court- 
,  t lie  arc,  the  ten.  nine,  eight,  and  seven  of  each  suit 
are  employed.  After  shuffling  and  dealing,  two  by  two,  to 
each  of  the  two  players,  until  each  holds  twelve  cards,  the 
rest  are  laid  on  the  table,  and  constitute  a  talon  of  eight 
cards.  Next,  the  oldest  hand  (tho  one  who  did  not  deal) 
discards  from  one  to  five  of  his  poorest  cards,  and  draws 
as  many  more  from  the  talon.  The  opponent  next  discards. 
The  first  player  now  reckons  points,  as  follows:  for  <•>»•(/• 
t>l  a, i  rl/i'  i  twelve  plain  cards),  10  points ;  for  point  (the  hand 
fulled  "I'  any  one  suit,  or,  if  both  hands  are  alike,  the  best 
band  of  the  two  high  suits,  calling  aces  eleven,  face-cards 
each  ten,  and  counting  pips  on  the  plain  cards)  tho  high- 
est hand  scores  the  number  of  cards  in  his  fullest  suit ;  for 
'ice.  (tho  greatest  number  of  cards  in  any  suit,  or,  if 
both  hands  are  alike  in  this  respect,  tho  one  whose  highest 
nco  begins  with  the  higher  card;  but  no  two  cards 
make  a  sequence)  tho  better  hand  scores  as  follows  :  if  the 
best  sequence  is  three  cards,  count  3;  for  four  cards,  4; 
for  five,  15;  for  six,  16;  for  seven,  17,  etc.  Sometimes  all 
sequences  are  scored.  For  the  qtialorze,  of  four  equal  honor- 
cards,  tho  highest  scores  14,  or  if  there  are  no  sots  of  four, 
tho  highest  set  of  three  equal  honor-cards  counts  3,  etc.  The 
first  player  now  plays  a  card.  The  opponent  now  scores  his 
carle-l,ln>irhe  if  ho  has  any.  adds  what  othor  points  he  has, 
and  then  follows  suit.  Kaeh  player  counts  1  for  each  lead ; 
and  if  tho  second  player  takes  a  trick,  he  counts  1  for  that. 
The  one  who  takes  tile  larger  number  of  tricks  counts  10 
for  rnnli ;  if  ho  takes  all,  ho  counts  40  more  for  capnt.  If 
tho  first  hand  makes  29  by  preliminary  scores,  and  1  by 
first  load,  ho  counts  30  more  by  pique;  but  if  his  first  score 
eomcs  up  to  30  before  his  lead,  he  scores  60  more  by  re- 
jtii/iif :  101)  or  101  points  make  tho  game,  but  there  are 
several  ways  of  scoring  besides  the  above. 

Pirsr'ns  [Or.  nupmtvc],  a  rocky  peninsula,  supposed  to 
have  been  once  an  island,  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  nearly  5 
miles  S.  W.  of  Athens,  forming  three  natural  harbors,  all 
commanded  by  tho  hill  Jtunychia,  267  feet  high.  This 
peninsula,  with  its  three  harbors  (Munychia,  now  I'hnnari, 
/ea,  now  Slrat!*tiki.  and  I'irauis  proper,  now  Drakn),  was 
made  by  Themistocles  (491  B.  c.)  the  port  of  Athens,  in- 
stead of  Phalcrum,  its  original  port.  Connecting  the  city 
and  these  thrco  harbors  were  two  parallel  walls,  about  80 
feet  high  and  1550  feet  apart,  built  between  457-431  B.  c., 
rind  swept  away  by  Sulla  (S7-«fi  n.  r.).  though  their  foun- 
dations may  still  be  traced.  The  principal  harbor  is  safe 


and  deep.    The  modern  town  of  I'iririu  has  sprung  np 

|s:;i.     A  railway,  opened  in  I  si>9,  connects  it  with  Athens. 
P.  11,047.   (See  Curtius,  i)e  1'nrtuhut  Alli'-nnrnin,   ISfJ.i 

R.  D.  HiTrllriH'K. 

Pirane'xi  ((!IOVANM  HATTISTA),  b.  Oct.  4,  1720,  at 
Komi-;  studied  drawing,  architecture,  and  engraving  at 
Venice  and  Home,  and  published  a  work  (L".l  vols.  )',, I.,  con- 
taining 2000  plates)  on  the  antiquities  and  public  build- 
ings of  Home.  I).  N,,v.  9,  1778. — His  children,  i  i  i  m  m  n. 
PIKTIIO,  anil  LATHA,  wore  also  celebrated  as  tngl 

I'ira'no,  town  of  Austria,  pn, \iu-e  oi'  l-nia.  on  the 
Gulf  of  Largonc.  has  a  goo. I  harbor,  some  shipbuilding. 
large  fisheries,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  nil,  fish,  and  salt.  In 
tlie  immediate  neighborhood  of  I'irauo  aic  tin-  axUnfivc 
.-altworks  of  I'oi-i..  Ko-e,  which  were  celebrated  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Pi'rate  and  Pi'racy  [from  a  Greek  word  denoting 
"one  who  makes,"  or  tho  "act  of  making  mi'  ,../,/<  " — i.  c. 
attacks, — on  ships  upon  tho  sea],  n  word  used  for  the  ear- 
lier term,  meaning  rubber — 1°.  e.  sea-robber.  I  For  the  more 
full  definition  compare  tho  article  IXTKKN  trios  it.  LAW.) 

T.  I'.  Wow 

Pir'masens,  town  of  Rhenish  Bararla,  Voigel,  ii  well 
built,  and  has  manufactures  of  straw  hats,  shoes,  musical 
instruments,  and  glassware.  P.  8563. 

I'ir'na,  town  of  Saxony,  on  tho  Elbo,  at  tho  influx  of 
the  tiottlcubc,  has  manufactures  of  stockings,  woollens, 
earthenware,  and  beetroot-sugar.  The  citadel,  Sonnen- 
stein,  is  now  used  as  a  lunatic  asylum.  P.  8905. 

Piron'  (ALEXIS),  b.  at  Dijon,  Franco.  July  9,  1689; 
studied  law,  but  did  not  practise;  left  his  native  town 
ehiolly  on  account  of  an  utterly  improper  ode  he  wrote; 
lived  in  Paris  for  a  long  time  in  obscurity  ;  began  to  write 
for  the  minor  theatres,  and  obtained  admission  to  literary 
anil  elegant  society  by  his  brilliant  sarcasm  and  ready- 
wit;  entered  into  a  rather  ludicrous  rivalry  with  Voltaire 
as  a  tragedian,  but  wrote  an  excellent  comedy,  La  Mt- 
ti-onmnie  (1738).  When  proposed  as  a  member  of  tho 
Academy  ho  was  rejected  on  account  of  his  ode,  not  by 
the  Academy,  but  by  Louis  XV.  D.  at  Paris  Jan.  21, 1773. 
Collected  edition  of  his  works  by  Kigoley  de  Juvigny  (7 
vols.,  Paris,  1776). 

Pi'sa,  city  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  situated  (lat.  43°  4.V  N.,  Ion.  10°  24'  E.)  on  tho  Ar- 
no,  which  flows  through  it  in  a  semicircular  swoop  from  E. 
to  W.  Its  distance  from  tho  sea,  now  about  7  miles,  has 
been  slowly  increasing  for  centuries,  owing  to  the  deposits 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Tho  plain  in  which  Pisa  lies  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  draws 
hither  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  still  a 
walled  town,  and  is  entered  by  six  gates.  The  bridges 
over  tho  Arno  are  very  fine,  especially  tho  Ponte  del  Mez- 
zo, which  spans  the  centre  of  the  semicircle.  An  aqueduct 
4  miles  in  length  supplies  the  town  with  water.  The  pub- 
lic buildings  arc  of  great  interest,  and  the  Duomo,  tho  Bap- 
tistery, the  Leaning  Tower,  and  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa 
will  always  be  among  the  first  objects  in  Italy  to  call  forth 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  traveller.  The  Duomo  (or  cathedral), 
founded,  probably,  in  1063,  on  the  site  of  a  palace  of  Ha- 
drian, is  of  groat  architectural  interest  without,  and  con- 
tains many  artistic  treasures.  Tho  Baptistery  (1154)  and 
tho  Loaning  Tower  (1174)  are  both  circular  structures,  tho 
former  180  feet  in  height  and  160  in  diameter;  tho  latter, 
179  feet  in  height  and  50  in  diameter,  with  an  inclination 
of  nearly  I :)  feet  from  the  perpendicular.  The  Campo  San- 
to, besides  its  architectural  merit,  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
which  once  excited  tho  admiration  and  kindled  the  genius 
of  the  greatest  Italian  masters,  but  which,  unhappily,  are 
now  sadly  defaced  by  time.  Another  choice  architectural 
gem  is  tho  Sta.  Maria  della  Spina,  a  small  Gothic  church 
or  chapel  of  exquisite  beauty  on  tho  left  bank  of  the  Arno. 
This  chapel  has  been  recently  taken  down,  stone  by  stone, 
each  stono  being  numbered,  and  re-erected.  Many  of  the 
other  numerous  churches  deserve  attention,  as  do  also  sev- 
eral palaces  remarkable  for  their  historic  associations  and 
for  their  artistic  wealth.  Tho  University  of  Pisa  (twelfth 
century)  is  very  celebrated,  and  it  counts  tho  immortal 
Galileo  among  its  former  pupils  and  professors.  An  acad- 
emy of  fine  arts  and  a  botanical  garden  arc  among  the 
many  other  provisions  for  public  instruction.  Pisa  is  of 
very  remote  but  uncertain  origin.  As  an  Etruscan  town 
its  relations  with  Rome  were  friendly  from  the  beginning. 
Under  the  first  emperors  it  rose  to  great  prosperity,  and 
many  monuments  of  this  period  still  exist;  among  those, 
inscriptions  of  much  interest  which  have  been  illustrated 
by  Pagni,  Noris,  Tantini.  Lupi,  etc.  This  prosperity  lasted 
till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  after  which  time  it 
shared  in  tho  common  calamities  of  barbarian  invasion. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century  Pisa  was  once  more 
powerful  enough  to  drive  the  Saracens  from  her  coast,  and 
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to  pursue  them  into  the  heart  of  their  own  dominions.  In 
1003  the  pope  invited  Pisa,  now  an  independent  republic, 
to  assist  in  expelling  the  Saracens  from  the  Koman  terri- 
tory, and  in  this  enterprise  she  won  the  highest  distinction. 
Having  wrested  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Elba,  and  other  places 
of  importance  from  the  infidels,  Pisa  gave  herself  to  com- 
merce and  the  arts  of  peace,  but  her  rapidly  increasing 
power  and  wealth  excited  the  jealousy  of  Genoa  and  of  the 
other  neighboring  republics.  Several  Guelphic  cities,  in- 
stigated by  Ugolino  Gherardesca,  a  traitor  noble  of  Pisa, 
united  in  a  league  against  this  Ghibelline  commonwealth, 
and  disastrous  wars  followed.  The  Pisans  finally  Buffered 
a  great  naval  defeat  at  Meloria  in  1220,  and  never  again 
fully  recovered  their  former  strength.  Henceforth,  rival 
families  and  rival  parties  disputed  the  government  of  the 
city,  but  the  commonwealth  sustained  itself  most  heroically, 
both  against  Franco  and  its  own  sister  republics,  until  1509, 
when  it  was  forced  to  submit  to  Florence.  From  this  time 
the  history  of  Pisa  is  one  with  that  of  Tuscany.  The  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  this  town  are  at  present  incon- 
siderable. P.  in  1874,  50,500.  CAROLINE  C.  MAHSH. 

Pisa,  Council  of,  considered  oecumenical  by  Gallican 
theologians,  but  not  so  regarded  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Bollarmine  calls  it  a  consilium  generale  nee  ap- 
probatitm  nee  reprobatum.  Its  object  was  to  heal  the  papal 
schism  which  had  scandalized  Christendom  since  1378.  It 
was  summoned  neither  by  pope  nor  emperor,  but  by  four- 
teen cardinals  (seven  in  each  obedience)  of  the  two  rival 
opes.  It  met  in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  Mar.  25,  1409,  and 
eld  its  twenty-third  and  last  session  Aug.  7,  1409.  It  was 
composed  of  24  cardinals  ;  4  patriarchs;  80  bishops  in  per- 
son and  102  by  proxy;  87  abbots  in  person  and  200  by 
proxy  ;  the  ambassadors  of  several  governments  ;  the  rep- 
resentatives of  13  universities  ;  and  more  than  300  profes- 
sors and  doctors  of  canon  law.  On  June  5,  1409,  the  coun- 
cil deposed  Gregory  XII.  of  the  Roman  line  and  Benedict 
XIII.  of  the  Avignon  line,  declaring  them  both  to  be 
schismatics,  heretics,  perjurers,  and  vow-breakers.  On  June 
20,  the  24  (some  say  only  22)  cardinals  made  Peter  Philargi 
pope,  an  old  man  of  seventy  years,  cardinal-archbishop  of 
Milan,  who  took  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  The  reforms 
talked  of  were  then  adjourned  for  the  consideration  of  a 
general  council  to  meet  in  Apr.,  1412,  and,  as  for  rival 
popes,  the  Church  now  had  three  instead  of  two.  Schwab 
has  shown  (1858)  that  Gerson  was  not  in  attendance,  al- 
though the  council  was  mainly  Gallican.  —  Another  Coun- 
cil of  Pisa,  held  May  30,  1135  (not  1134),  and  attended  by 
St.  Bernard,  excommunicated  the  antipope  Anacletus  II. 
—  Still  another,  called  by  five  rebellious  cardinals  of  Pope 
Julius  II.,  met  in  Pisa  Nov.  1,  1511,  adjourned  to  Milan 
Nov.  11,  1511,  left  iMilan  for  Asti  Apr.  21,  1512,  and  Asti 
for  Lyons,  having  ridiculously  failed  in  its  attempt  to  de- 
pose the  pope.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Pisa'no  (NiccoLo),  b.  at  Pisa  in  1200;  d.  there  in  1278; 
was  a  remarkable  architect,  and  built  several  fine  churches 
in  Pisa,  Florence,  Venice,  etc.,  but  became  more  celebrated 
as  a  sculptor,  which  art  he  actually  revived.  His  principal 
works  are  the  pulpits  of  the  baptistery  of  Pisa  (1260)  and 
of  the  cathedral  of  Siena  (1266).  —  His  son,  GIOVANNI  PISANO, 
b.  at  Pisa  about  1240  ;  d.  there  in  1320  ;  studied  painting 
and  architecture  under  the  guidance  of  his  father,  and  be- 
came celebrated  as  an  architect.  He  designed  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  and  constructed  the  Castel  Nuovo  at  Naples, 
which  was  used  as  a  model  for  the  Bastile  of  Paris. 

Piscat'aqua  River,  for  some  miles  the  boundary 
between  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Salmon  Falls  and  Cocheco  rivers,  both  of 
which  furnish  extensive  and  well-utilized  water-power. 
Its  lower  course  is  tidal,  and  constitutes  the  harbor  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Drainage  area,  550  sq.  m. 

Piscat'aquis,  county  of  Central  Maine.  Area.  3780 
sq.  m.  Its  northern  part  is  an  uninhabited  forest,  abound- 
ing in  lakes  and  streams,  and  is  in  some  parts  hilly  and 
mountainous.  It  is  traversed  by  Penobscot  River,  and  is  in 
part  bounded  W.  by  Moosehead  Lake.  The  S.  portion  is 
well  settled  and  contains  much  fertile  soil.  Cattle,  corn, 
wool,  and  potatoes  are  leading  products.  Lumber  and 
other  goods  are  extensively  manufactured.  Traversed  by 
Bangor  and  Piscataquis  R.  R.  Cap.  Dover.  P.  14,403. 

Piscataquis  River  rises  in  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  flows 
E.,  and  reaches  the  Penobscot  at  Howland.  Length,  71 
miles.  Drainage  area,  1276  sq.  m. 

Piscat'away,  p.-y.  and  tp.,  Prince  George's  co.,  Md., 
on  Potomac  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Piscataway  Creek,  op- 
posite Mount  Vernon.  P.  1999. 

Piscataway,  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.     P.  2757. 

Pisciculture.     See  FISH-CULTURE. 

Pise  (CHARLES  CONSTANTINE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  in  1802j  was  the  son  of  an  Italian  by  an  American 


mother;  educated  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and  at  Rome, 
where  he  received  knighthood  and  the  doctor's  degree ; 
became  an  instructor  in  the  college  at  Kminittsburg,  Md. ; 
was  ordained  to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  1825  ;  per- 
formed pastoral  labors,  chiefly  in  Maryland,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  D.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  26,  1866.  Author  of  Church  His- 
tory (5  vols.,  1830),  volumes  of  poetry,  tales,  controversial,  v 
devotional  and  other  religious  writings,  and  was  one  of 
the  ablest  of  American  pulpit-orators  of  his  Church. 

Pi'sek,  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Watawa,  which  hero 
is  crossed  by  a  large  and  remarkable  bridge,  has  several 
breweries  and  distilleries  and  manufactures  of  leather  and 
woollens.  P.  8180. 

Pis'gah,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  mentioned  several 
times  in  the  Pentateuch,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
bears  the  name  of  Mount  Ncbo ;  has  lately  been  identified 
by  Prof.  Paine  with  the  south-western  point  of  the  present 
Jcbel  Siahgah,  which  overlooks  the  Dead  Sea,  the  valley 
of  Jordan,  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  the  hills  around  Naza- 
reth, and  Peraua. 

Pisid'ia,  an  ancient  territory  of  Asia  Minor,  situated 
between  Phrygia,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria.  It 
was  inhabited  by  wild  and  predatory  tribes  ruled  by  petty 
chiefs,  and  was  never  wholly  conquered  by  the  Roman?, 
though  they  held  possession  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  coun- 
try, Sagalassus  and  Selge. 

Pisid'ium  [from  pisum,  a  "pea"],  a  family  of  eon- 
chiferous  mollusks  including  the  small  species  of  tho  fresh 
waters,  and  well  represented  in  American  streams.  Tho 
form  is  obliquely  oval ;  the  mantle  open  in  front,  closed 
behind;  the  siphons  partly  united;  the  palpi  small  and 
pointed;  the  gills  united  behind,  the  outer  smallest;  tho 
foot  large,  compressed,  and  extensible  far  forward ;  tho 
shell  has  rather  thin  valves,  with  the  umbones  placed  back- 
ward, tho  hinge  with  the  cardinal  teeth  minute  and  tho 
lateral  elongated  and  compressed.  The  species  are  ovovi- 
viparous,  the  eggs  being  hatched  in  the  external  branchia; ; 
the  young  are  comparatively  large  in  size,  and  conse- 
quently few  in  number.  Species  are  found  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  most  of  the  countries  of  the  Old  as  well  as  New 
World,  and  have  survived  from  the  Wcaldcn  to  the  present 
time.  The  distinctive  character  of  the  shell  is  the  poste- 
rior position  of  the  umbones.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Pisis'tratns,  b.  at  Athens  about  612  B.  c.  (d.  there  527 
B.  c.),  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Phihudas  of  Pylian 
origin,  descending  from  Nelcus,  the  father  of  Nestor ;  his 
mother  was  a  cousin-german  to  the  mother  of  Solon.  As 
a  youth  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  personal  beauty  and 
mental  endowments.  With  Solon  he  lived  in  great  inti- 
macy, and  on  several  occasions  he  offered  his  celebrated 
kinsman  valuable  assistance,  both  with  his  forensic  elo- 
quence and  with  his  military  valor.  Solon,  however, 
penetrated  his  character,  and.  although  Pisistratus  was  a 
master  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  Solon  discerned  the 
daring  ambition  which  grew  up  in  his  soul,  and  warned 
him.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Solonian  consti- 
tution the  old  parties  of  the  republic  formed  again  and 
renewed  their  feuds — the  Pedieis,  or  the  party  of  the 
plain,  consisting  of  landed  proprietors  and  headed  by 
Lycurgus ;  the  Parali,  or  the  party  of  the  seaboard,  con- 
sisting of  merchants  and  headed  by  Megsicles ;  and  tho 
Diacrii,  or  the  party  of  the  highlands,  consisting  mostly 
of  workingmen  and  mechanics.  As  demagogism  is  the 
shortest  way  to  despotism,  Pisistratus  enlisted  in  the  party 
of  the  Diacrii,  and  endeavored  to  make  himself  the  patron 
of  the  poor.  He  threw  open  to  the  public  his  magnificent 
gardens,  and  when  he  appeared  in  the  streets  two  boys 
accompanied  him  carrying  purses,  in  order  that  he  might 
always  be  able  to  supply  immediately  the  wants  of  any 
needy  citizen  he  met.  Thus,  he  won  the  love  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  lower  classes,  and  his  noble  character  and 
brilliant  talents  made  him  a  favorite  with  many  wealthy 
and  influential  citizens,  even  though  they  suspected  his 
plans.  Solon,  who  had  been  absent  from  Athens  for  some 
time,  returned  before  the  crisis,  and  offered  the  most  vig- 
orous opposition,  but  in  vain.  One  day  Pisistratus  entered 
the  Agora  covered  with  bleeding  wounds,  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  his  own  body,  and  said  that  his  enemies  hrul 
attempted  to  assassinate  him.  His  story  raised  a  gen- 
eral indignation,  and  one  of  his  partisans,  Ariston,  pro- 
posed that  a  body-guard  of  fifty  citizens  should  be  given 
him.  Solon  opposed  the  proposition,  and  called  Pisistra- 
tus a  hypocrite ;  but  the  people  declared  that  Solon  was 
mad,  and  the  body-guard  was  granted.  Pisistratus  now 
raised  not  fifty,  but  five  hundred  men,  and  one  day  (560 
B.C.)  he  seized  the  citadel;  the  mask  was  dropped,  tho 
tyrant  was  ready.  Megaclcs  and  Lycurgns  took  to  flight ; 
Solon  placed  his  arms  in  the  street  before  his  house ; 
submission  was  instantaneous.  But  before  Pisistratua 
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oouM  thoroughly  consolidate  his  power  the  parties  of 
Lycurgiis  and  Megocles  combined  and  drove  him  out  of 

tho   citv.       His    property  was    lliscalcd    and    -oM  by  all'- 

tion,  though  there  was  only  one  who  dared  to  bid.  Six 
years  hi-  liv.-.l  ui  haiii-hiucnt.  Meanwhile,  Megacles,  who 
was  unable  to  maintain  himself  against  Lycurgiis,  made 
o\ , .; -lures  to  I'isistratus,  and  offered  In  reinstate  him  in  the 
tyranny  if  ho  would  marry  his  daughter.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  restoration  was  accomplished  by  help  of 
a  m •»•  stratagem.  A  beautiful  girl,  1'hya,  a  flower-seller, 
was  dressed  ill  tho  robe  and  helmet  of  Pallas  Athene, 
and,  with  Pisistratus  standing  behind  her  in  a  magnificent 
charint.  she  drove  towards  tho  gates  of  Athens,  while  her- 
alds galloped  in  advanee  and  announced  that  the  tutelary 

goddc-s  of  the  city  was  ling  in  person,  bringing  Pinis- 

tratus  buck  with  her.  Tho  stratagem  succeeded;  Phya  was 
worshipped  and  I'i.-Mratus  accepted.  Pisistratus  now  mar- 
ried Mcgaclcs's  daughter,  but  treated  her  so  badlv  that  her 
father  and  her  whole  family,  tho  Alcmieonida:,  exasperated 
at  tho  insult,  onco  more  combined  with  the  party  of  Ly- 
curgus,  and  this  combination  onco  more  drove  him  into 
exile.  lie  retired  to  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  where  he  lived  for 
ten  years,  busy  with  preparations  for  his  return,  which  was 
effected  this  time  not  by  stratagem,  but  by  force.  Money 
and  men  he  procured  from  other  Greek  cities,  and  with  a 
well-equipped  army  he  crossed  over  to  Attica  and  landed 
at  Marathon.  His  adversaries  drew  out  to  attack  him, 
and  the  two  armies  met  at  Pallene.  Pisistratus  was  victo- 
rious, and  thus  for  tho  third  time  he  came  into  possession 
of  absolute  power  in  Athens,  which  ho  henceforth  held  to 
his  death.  In  order  to  bo  safe  against  the  intrigues  and 
attacks  of  bis  enemies,  he  always  kept  a  troop  of  merce- 
naries, but  in  other  respects  his  rule  was  so  mild  and  wise 
that  he  was  able  to  leave  his  power  to  his  sons,  llipparchus 
and  llippias.  He  retained  the  form  of  tho  Solonian  con- 
stitution, but  ho  took  care  that  the  highest  offices  were  al- 
ways held  by  members  of  his  own  family,  lie  exacted 
obedience  to  the  laws,  and  many  of  his  social  measures 
were  sound  and  beneficial.  The  poorest  class  of  the  in- 
habitants, which  generally  lay  idle,  he  compelled  to  leave 
the  city  and  engage  in  agriculture,  and  he  provided  them 
with  seed  and  cattle.  Tho  artisans  he  kept  busy  with  great 
building  undertakings,  such  as  the  temples  of  tho  Pythian 
Apollo  and  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  Lyceum,  and  the  Foun- 
tain of  Nine  Springs.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  characteristic  institutions  of  Athenian  life  are  as- 
cribed to  Pisistratus  j  as,  for  instance,  tho  establishment 
of  tho  festival  of  tho  Greater  Panathennea,  tho  introduc- 
tion of  tragedy  and  of  dramatic  contests  at  the  Attic 
Dionysia,  the  collection  of  the  first  library  in  Greece,  and 
tho  collection,  revision,  and  written  preservation  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  CLEMENS  PETF.RSEN. 

Pista'chio-Nut,  or  Green  Almond,  tho  fruit  of 
the  pistachio  tree,  /'iVar/a  vcra  (order  Anacardiacete), 
which  is  common  in  the  S.  of  Europe  and  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  nut  is  delicious  for  dessert.  Tho  kernel  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  almond,  but  is  green.  Tho  nut 
yields  a  good  table  oil.  To  the  same  genus  belong  the 
mastich,  the  terebinth,  and  other  valuable  trees.  Lamb 
fattened  upon  pistachio-nuts  is  a,  famous  delicacy. 

Pistic'ci  [mediicval  I'inliccium],  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  province  of  Potcnza,  23  miles  S.  of  Matera.  It  was 
a  large  and  flourishing  town  from  tho  ninth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  but  in  1688  was  almost  totally  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  P.  in  1874,  7737. 

Pis'til  [Lat.  pistillnm],  the  female  or  central  seed-bear- 
ing organ  of  fructification  in  phtenogamous  plants.  A 
flower  may  possess  one  or  more  pistils;  these,  taken  col- 
lectively, receive  tho  name  of  r/yntecium.  The  pistil  may 
consist  of  one  carpel  or  of  several  combined,  as  indicated 
by  the  number  of  cells  or  the  angles  of  the  ovary.  A 
perfect  pistil  has  three  parts,  to  which  appropriate  names 
nave  been  given.  These  are  tho  ttlyma,  the  ttyle,  and 
the  ovary.  The  stigma  and  the  ovary  are  the  only  essen- 
tial portions,  and  the  style  is  often  omitted.  The  ovary  is 
the  young  pod,  containing  the  ovules  to  be  fertilized  and 
become  seeds.  Several  carpels  which  unite  to  form  one 
ovary  may  bo  again  divided  as  to  the  styles  or  stigmas. 
The  stylo  is  usually  cylindrical  or  columnar,  often  long 
and  thread-form,  sometimes  flat,  and  it  is  crowned  by  the 
stigma,  which  may  bo  a  knob  or  a  double  or  single  line  ex- 
tending down  the  inner  face  of  the  style.  It  assumes  very 
ninny  different  forms,  but  whatever  may  be  its  appearance, 
it  always  serves  tho  same  end.  It  consists  of  naked  cellu- 
lar tissue,  or  is  rough  with  papilla),  or  hairy  or  viscous.  On 
its  surface  falls  the  pollen  from  the  anthers,  which  then 
imbibes  moisture,  swells,  and  protrudes  tubes,  which  pene- 
trate the  style,  and  finally  reach  tho  ovary  and  fertilize 
its  contained  ovules.  These  now  develop  the  embryo  or 
germ,  increase  in  size,  and  become  seeds.  In  theory, 


each  carpel  may  be  considered  as  a  small  leaf  folded  upon 
itselt'.  It  may  be  sessile  or  borne  upon  a  stalk,  represent- 
ative of  the  petiole  of  the  leaf.  In  some  ca-es  this  is  \ery 
much  extended.  Tho  ovules  are  gen- 
erally attached  In  the  margin  of  this 
t:-:in-|Mi me  I  leaf,  and  the  portion  where 
they  are  attached  is  railed  the  jJn- •>  ntn. 
The  pistils  may  be  in  flowers  by  them- 
selves on  the  same  or  different  plants. 
In  hermaphrodite  (lowers  both  stamens 
and  pistils  are  present,  although  they 
mav  !»•  so  -ituatcd  with  reference  to 
each  other  as  not  to  be  self-fertilizing. 
In  such  eases  the  desired  cross-fertili- 
zation is  usually  accomplished  through 
the  agency  of  insects.  Tho  partitions 
which  divide  an  ovary  into  colls  are 
called  rfi'««'/,/./i fiiit.  the  ovules  may 
bo  arranged  on  a  central  placenta,  or 
borne  on  the  sides  of  tho  ovary,  when 
tho  placentation  is  called  ;>•</•/•/•»/. 
Then!  is  every  gradation  between  thc-o 
two  arrangements.  In  a  few  excep- 
tional cases  the  seeds  are  not  pi 
and  matured  within  an  ovary,  as  in  the 
case  of  tho  Coniferre  and  Cyeadacearj. 
i  lant-  are  hence  called  yi//,<i>n- 
*;,'  rninit*  or  naked-seeded.  In  them 
the  pollen,  which  is  abundant  and  scat- 
tered by  the  winds,  falls  directly  upon  the  exposed  ovules. 

W.  W.  BAII.KT. 

Pisto'ja  [Lat.  Pitltirin  or  /V«/<.n«i«l,  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Florence,  21  miles  X.  W.  of  tho  city  of  Flor- 
ence. It  lies  in  a  most  fertile  valley  between  two  spurs 
of  the  Apennines,  one  of  which  separates  the  valley  of 
the  lower  Arno  from  that  of  the  Ornbrone,  a  torrent  flow- 
ing a  little  to  tho  E.  of  this  town.  A  fine  view  of  Pistoja 
is  obtained  from  tho  remarkable  railway  which  crosses 
the  Apennines  between  Bologna  and  Florence.  A  wall, 
rhomboidal  in  outline,  surrounds  the  town,  which  is  en- 
tered by  four  gates  besides  tho  railroad  barrier.  The 
streets  are  sufficiently  wide  and  well  paved,  the  squares 
large,  and  the  public  buildings  very  respectable.  The 
cathedral,  in  form  an  ancient  basilica,  was  built  in  the 
sixth  century,  rebuilt  in  the  twelfth  after  a  destructive 
fire,  and  again  remodelled  by  Xiccold  Pisano  between 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  It  contains  some  interest- 
ing works  of  art,  among  them  a  famous  silver  altar  and  the 
cenotaph  of  Cino  da  Pistoja.  The  baptistery,  opposite 
tho  cathedral,  is  octagonal  in  form,  though  popularly  called 
the  Kotondo.  The  font  is  worthy  attention.  San  Barto- 
lomeo,  Sant'  Andrea,  and  San  Giovanni  are  all  churches  of 
very  ancient  date,  and  the  latter  contains  a  pulpit  of  white 
marble  (fourteenth  century)  exquisitely  wrought  in  alto- 
rilievo;  also  an  admirable  marble  group  by  N.  Pisano. 
The  bishop's  palace  is  an  imposing  edifice.  The  facade  of 
tho  hospital  is  decorated  with  remarkable  terra-cottas  by 
the  Delia  Kobbia  family,  representing  the  seven  works  of 
mercy.  The  elder  Pliny  first  mentions  Pistoja  as  a  Roman 
military  colony ;  Gregory  tho  Great  sent  thither  its  first 
bishop  in  594.  From  the  time  of  the  countess  Matilda 
(1046)  Pistoja  began  to  govern  itself  as  an  independent 
commonwealth  ;  but,  after  a  long  period  of  prosperity  with 
occasional  reverses,  it  fell  in  1351,  desperately  resisting, 
under  the  dominion  of  Florence,  and  it  has  little  separate 
subsequent  history.  The  manufactures  of  Pistoja  consist 
chiefly  of  hides,  woollens,  silk,  ironwork  generally,  and 
especially  firearms.  Pistols  are  said  to  have  been  first 
made  here,  a  fact  which  is  thought  by  many  to  explain 
their  name.  A  very  fine  rock-crystal  is  also  wrought  here. 
P.  in  1874,  13,000. 

Pistol.  See  SMALL-ARMS,  by  GEK.  P.  V.  HAGNER,  U.  S. 
Army. 

Pis'tole  [from  the  It.  piattruola,  a  "little  piastre"]. 
The  Spanish  pistole  is  a  gold  coin,  lately  worth  about  $4, 
but  formerly  much  more  valuable.  The  new  Italian  gold 
pistole  of  twenty  lire  is  worth  $3.823,  but  the  old  ones  are 
variable.  There  are  also  Gorman  and  Swiss  pistoles. 

Pitaval',  de  (FRANCOIS  GAVOT),  b.  at  Lyons  in  1R73 ; 
served  for  some  time  in  the  army  ;  studied  law  ;  practised 
as  an  advocate  in  Paris,  and  acquired  a  name  by  his  pub- 
lication of  ('an«r*  ct'lrbre*  ft  intfretsantt  (20  vols.,  Paris, 
1734-43).  D.  at  Paris  in  1743.  The  work,  a  collection  of 
law-cases  and  their  decisions,  excited  considerable  interest, 
was  several  times  abridged,  translated  into  other  languages, 
and  continued  after  the  death  of  Pitaval  by  Francois  Richer 
(22  vols.,  Amsterdam,  1772-88).  In  1842,  ititzig  and  HUring 
commenced  a  similar  collection  at  Leipsic,  under  the  title 
of  Itft-  i\tuc  7'tV'ira/,  which  was  afterward  continued  by 
Vollert,  and  reached  nearly  50  vols. 
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Pit'cairn,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Oswegatchie  River.  P.  667. 

Pitcairn  (Major  JOHN),  b.  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  about 
1740  ;  became  captain  of  marines  Jan.  10, 1705,  major  Apr., 
1771;  was  stationed  several  years  at  Boston,  Mass.;  led 
the  advance  in  the  expedition  to  Lexington  and  Concord, 
Apr.  19,  1773;  commenced  the  first  battle  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  killed  at  Bunker  Hill  June  17,  1775. 

Pitcairn  Island,  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
in  lat.  25°  3'  S.  and  Ion.  130°  6'  W.,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  li  sq.  m.  It  is  of  some  consequence,  because  it  is  the 
only  place  on  the  route  from  South  America  to  Otaheite  in 
which  fresh  water  can  be  procured.  It  was  discovered  in 
1767,  and  colonized  in  1790.  It  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

Pitch,  in  music,  the  degree  of  acuteness  or  gravity  of 
a  sound,  as  distinguished  from  its  other  qualities,  as  loud 
or  soft,  harsh  or  smooth,  dull  or  piercing,  etc.  A  musical 
sound  is  not  necessarily  identified  with  any  particular  de- 
gree of  the  diatonic,  chromatic,  or  even  an  enharmonic 
scale.  A  string  tuned,  for  instance,  to  C  may  be  short- 
ened by  the  finger  or  a  bridge  in  a  hundred  or  more  places 
successively,  and  at  each  shortening  it  will  give  forth  under 
the  bow  a  musical  sound  more  or  less  acute,  according  to 
the  length  of  the  sounding  portion.  In  like  manner,  an 
organ-pipe  while  sounding  may  be  made  to  give  a  great 
number  of  slightly  varying  musical  tones  by  drawing  its 
stopper  up  or  down  with  a  sliding  motion.  The  musical 
scale,  however,  is  not  thus  uncertain,  but  consists  of  eight 
definite  sounds,  derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  tones 
given  by  the  mathematical  divisions  of  a  string,  and  then 
gathered  and  arranged  in  a  regular  series.  (See  Music, 
SCALE,  and  TEMPERAMENT.)  But  such  a  series,  unless 
fixed  by  some  determinate  standard  limiting  and  defining 
its  measure  of  acuteness,  may  be  supposed  to  take  its  rise 
from  any  point  even  of  a  sliding  scale,  as  in  the  ease  just 
mentioned  of  a  single  sound  produced  by  a  pipe  or  string. 
The  fixing,  therefore,  of  some  invariable  standard  of  pitch, 
whereby  any  given  note  of  the  scale  shall  represent  a  sound 
of  one  and  the  same  degree  of  acuteness  in  all  written 
music,  has  been  an  object  of  interest  and  importance  from 
the  first  rise  of  musical  science.  It  is  quite  improbable 
that  in  early  times,  when  music  was  in  its  rudest  state, 
there  was  any  standard  corresponding  to  what  wo  now  call 
concert-pitch;  for  though  the  ancient  Greeks  had  a  certain 
familiarity  with  the  relations  and  order  of  intervals,  yet 
the  very  imperfect  nature  of  their  instruments  seems  to 
forbid  the  conclusion  that  the  adjustment  of  such  instru- 
ments to  a  strictly  accurate  pitch  was  an  object  of  much 
practical  importance.  The  human  voice  also,  on  account 
of  its  variety  of  range  in  different  individuals,  could  bo 
used  only  approximately  as  a  standard  of  pitch.  Stringed 
instruments  are  equally  useless  in  determining  pitch,  as 
they  merely  exhibit  a  pitch  that  has  been  otherwise  ascer- 
tained, and  into  agreement  with  which  they  are  tuned. 
There  is  much  room,  therefore,  for  conjecture  in  regard  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  pitch  of  the  scale  came,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  be  settled  by  common  consent  as  it  stood,  for 
instance,  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  organ-builders  of  that  period  contributed  as 
much  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  pitch  as  those 
who  found  its  solution  in  the  doctrine  of  vibrations.  The 
organ-builder  knew  that  an  open  pipe  about  two  feet  long 
and  of  moderate  diameter  would  give  the  sound  which  wo 
now  call  "  middle  C ;"  and  the  theorist  knew  that  the  col- 
umn of  air  in  such  a  pipe  would  make  512  vibrations  in  a 
second  of  time.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  practical  issue 
would  prove  of  more  immediate  consequence  than  the 
theoretical ;  and  the  fixing  of  any  one  sound  by  a  pipe  of 
a  certain  length  would  be,  in  fact,  the  fixing  of  the  whole 
scale  above  and  below,  whether  that  sound  wore  taken  as 
tonic,  dominant,  or  any  other  term  in  the  octave.  When 
by  this  or  any  other  means  a  standard  of  pitch  was  once 
established,  conformity  to  it  would  almost  necessarily  fol- 
low in  vocal  exercises  and  in  the  construction  and  tuning 
of  instruments  generally.  This  conformity,  however,  has 
never  been  strictly  exact,  either  in  time  or  place,  as  it  is 
found  that  concert-pitch  varies  somewhat  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  has  apparently  undergone  some  changes  in  one 
and  the  same  country  within  the  last  two  centuries.  It  is 
asserted  by  musicians  of  eminence  that  an  alteration  of 
pitch  to  the  extent  of  a  semitone  upward  has  taken  place 
even  since  the  time  of  Haydn  (d.  1803) ;  and  the  opinion 
has  been  expressed  that  in  the  age  of  Tallis  (sixteenth 
century)  the  ordinary  pitch  -was  two  whole  tones  lower 
than  it  is  at  present.  That  concert-pitch  has  been  grad- 
ually rising  may  be  proved  by  comparing  old  and  new 
tuning-forks,  the  older  being  natter  than  those  now  in  use ; 
but  some  singular  facts  on  the  other  side  may  also  be  al- 
leged, such  as  the  existence  of  several  old  organs  in  Ger- 
many which  are  a  whole  tone  sharper  than  the  current 


pitch.  To  account  for  these  variations,  it  has  been  main- 
tained with  some  plausibility  that  there  have  existed 
simultaneously  several  standards  of  concert-pitch — viz. 
the  secular  or  orchestral  and  the  ecclesiastical — and  that 
in  the  latter  the  pitch  of  the  organ  differed  sometimes  a 
full  semitone  from  that  adopted  by  the  voices,  rendering  it 
necessary  for  the  organist  to  transpose  his  part  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  agreement  with  the  choir.  Efforts  have  been 
made  within  the  last  few  years,  and  scientific  measures  set 
on  foot,  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  standard  of 
pitch;  but  the  adoption  of  such  a  standard,  even  if  agreed 
upon,  suggests  difficulties  which  seem  almost  insuperable — 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  mechanical  operation  of  bringing 
all  organs  and  other  instruments  of  fixed  tone  to  an  exact 
conformity  with  the  prescribed  pitch,  and  a  general  agree- 
ment among  instrument-makers  and  vocalists  to  yield  their 
preferences  (if  any),  and  accept  a  pitch  possibly  less  bril- 
liant than  that  in  ordinary  use.  WM.  STAUNTON. 

Pitch.     See  BITUMEN,  by  GEN.  Q.  A.  GILLMORE,  U.  S. 
Army;  and  TAR. 

Pitch'er,  tp.,  Cherokee  co.,  la.  P.  144. 
Pitcher,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chcnango  co.,  N.  Y.,  16  miles 
S.  E.  of  Syracuse,  has  6  churches,  1  newspaper,  2  nouring- 
mills,  1  woollen-factory,  1  fork  and  edge-tool  factory,  2 
mineral  springs,  and  stores.  P.  of  v.  14S ;  of  tp.  11124. 
E.  FENTON,  ED.  "OTSEI.IC  VALLEY  REGISTER." 
Pitcher  (THOMAS  G.),  b.  in  Indiana  about  1824;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the 
army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  July,  1845. 
The  impending  war  with  Mexico  called  him  at  once  to  ac- 
tive duty  in  Texas,  and  with  his  company  he  served 
throughout  that  war:  subsequently  on  frontier  till  1SG1, 
having  attained  a  captaincy  1858  ;  commanded  his  com- 
pany and  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Mountain,  Aug.  9,  1862;  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Nov.,  1862,  and  on  recovery  from  his  wound 
served  as  assistant  provost-marshal-general;  in  1866  was 
appointed  colonel  44th  Infantry;  transferred  to  1st  In- 
fantry 1870;  superintendent  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
1866-73. 

Pit'cher-Plants.  These  have  their  leaves,  or  some 
considerable  portion  of  the  leaf,  in  the  form  of  a  pitcher, 
urn,  trumpet-shaped  tube,  or  other  hollow  vessel  (techni- 
cally called  an  ascitlium)  capable  of  holding  water.  They 
always  had  a  curious  interest,  which  has  of  late  been  much 
increased  by  some  knowledge  of  a  probable  use  which  they 
subserve.  The  principal  kinds  belong  to  five  different 
genera  of  plants,  in  three  orders,  which  have  no  near  re- 
lationship or  resemblance  except  in  the  pitchers.  One,  of 
a  single  species,  peculiar  to  South-western  Australia,  is 
thought  to  belong  to  the  Saxifrage  family,  where  it  stands 
j,  j  alone.  It  is  named  (.'cjjkalotus 

folllcularis.  The  leaves  are  all 
in  a  cluster  next  the  ground; 
some  arc  flat  and  of  ordinary 
conformation;  others  are  oval 
pitchers,  hanging  from  a  short 
stalk  near  the  top  on  one  side, 
where  the  handle  of  a  pitcher 
should  be,  and  fitted  with  a  lid, 
which  neatly  covers  the  mouth, 
resting  at  first  upon  a  thickened 
and  crested  ring  which  surrounds 
and  strengthens  the  orifice,  but 
opening  on  its  hinge  as  goon  as 
the  pitcher  is  full  grown.  (Fig. 
1.)  It  has  long  been  observed 
that  this  pitcher  secretes  a 
watery  fluid  and  entraps  many 
insects.  Little  more  is  yet  known  as  to  its  action,  al- 
though the  plant  has  long  been  in  conservatories;  but 
it  is  difficult  of  cultivation.  The  other  pitcher-plants 
belong  to  two  natural  orders,  which  are  peculiar,  and  so 
far  as  known  contain  only  pitcher-bearing  plants.  One  of 
them,  Nepenthacea?,  consists  of  numerous  species  of  one 
genus,  chiefly  inhabiting  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  the 
other,  Sarraceniaceae,  is  wholly  American,  mainly  North 
American,  and  consists  of  three  genera — one,  of  a  single 
species  in  the  mountains  of  California;  another,  of  one 
species,  in  the  mountains  of  British  Guiana;  the  third,  of 
several  species,  is  confined  to  Atlantic  North  America. 
This  is  Sarracenia.  The  pitchers  are  all  at  the  root,  and 
appear  to  rise  from  the  ground  in  a  cluster.  Instead  of  a 
proper  lid,  they  have  a  sort  of  hood  at  the  top,  and  a  pro- 
jecting wing  runs  down  the  inner  or  upper  side  from  top 
to  bottom.  Sarracenia  purpnrca,  native  of  bogs  from 
Newfoundland  to  Florida,  was  the  earliest  known  and  is 
the  most  familiar  species,  as  well  as  the  only  one  N.  of 
Virginia.  Its  oblique,  urn-shaped  pitcher  (Fig.  2)  is 
sometimes  called  "  huntsman's  cup."  Instead  of  a  proper 
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hood   itr  cover,  it  has  a  large  *""'•  -'• 

i  ing      lip,     ncarh 

wllicll     half    Slirn'UIlds    the    open 

Mo-t  ..t  tin-  water  wild 
which  dm  cup  i-  usually  half 
full  niHV  therefore  come  from 
rain.  but  nt  first  some  i-  doubi- 

•t.          'I'll!'       Wl 

•dimmer  i-  charged  with  thu 
dccMinpo  in-  matter  of 
and  the  like.  of  \ariou.-  kinds. 
which  uro  in  ,-MIMC  wa\  aMra<T 
I'd  I-  1  it  iind  drowned  in  it.  In 
low  grounds  «.t*  Southern  1  '.  B., 
from  Virginia  I"  the  (Julf  of 
Mexico,  near  tin-  eoa.-t.  i'  found 
rl  i-pecies  '  X.  _//<((•'<  i,  with 
very  I"ng  and  narrow  pitcher-, 
which,  nil  account  of  their 
,  are  popularly  called 
"  trumpet.**,"  whili!  the  yellow 
llir,\  r"-.  from  their  dc;. 
roim  led  -I)  apt',  \\  hen  young, 
art-  called  "  watche-."  The 

llo  i'l     of    tills   Specie-    rl-i-f-    the 

orifice    in     the    growing    ll  :i  te, 

|H  s  it  for  Mime  time  Sitrraeenia  purpurca. 
afterward,  but  nt  maturity  stands  eVeet  or  nearly  so. 
The  Interior  aeontec  a  watery  fluid,  ordinarily  in  -mail  quan- 
t  ity,  and  tin-  may  perhaps  he  sparingly  replenished  by  rain  ; 
but  there  N  reason  for  tin-  opinion  that  most  of  the  liquid 
found  at  tin-  narrow  bottom  Of  the  tube  is  a  secretion.  Mmiy 
in.-e.-N  are  entrapped  in  these  pitchers.  iind  tew  it'  iiny  of 
thu-e  that  enter  e\  cr  e-rape.  t,\\  ing  piirtly  to  the  narrow  ne-- 
of  the  tnlir,  which  prevent-  lligM  except  directly  upward, 
of  which  they  are  mostly  incapable,  partly  to  the  extreme 
smoothing  nt1  the  gorire  and  upper  portion,  and  still  more 
to  the  lining  of  the  portion  below  with  a  fine  <•/»  MM 

•  if  dlOM  and  -harp  don  n  wardly-directed  bristles.  The 
Captured  insect.-  therefore  peri-di.  decompose,  or  are  mac,- 
rated  JTI  the  liquid  when  thi-<  is  abundant,  or  their  remain.-. 
are  fed  upon  by  the  larva1  of  other  insects  hatched  in  the 
dehorn  jH,-in  IT  mui  fi  "in  cj-_'s  which  are  deposited  therein. 
Tliere  are  two  red-llowered  spn-ics  in  the  houthom  States 
f.S'.  rnhru  and  X.  fh-itttintontli}.  with 
tubular  or  trumpet-shaped  pitchers, 
lly  similar  in  those  of  X. 
jini-'i.  the  common  yellow-flowered 
I  lut  the  nio.-t  eiirimis  of 
all  i-  a  yellow-flowereil  specie-  named 
>'.  rnri'tdtrix,  whi<di  is  common  in 
the  low  country  from  South  Carolina 
to  K:i>t  Florida.  Itw  tubular  pitch- 
er «,  which  are  purplish-  varie^a  ted 
and  white-blotched  over  the  back  at 
top,  are  carried  into  dwellings  to 
serve  as  tly  catchers,  for  which  they 
are  more  efficient  than  any  other. 
One  of  them  in  fdiown  in  Fig.  3, 
much  reduced.  They  vary  from 
eiu'ht  or  ten  to  twenty  inches  in 
length.  The  oritice  i>  permanently 
protected  by  a  ^tron^ly  o\erarehini; 
hood,  which  must  naturally  exclude 
the  rain.  The  liquid  u  Inch  they 
contain,  often  in  sumo  abundance, 

collected   at    the   In.  (torn    of   the    tube, 

is  doubtless  a  secretion.  Flies,  ants, 
and  most  other  insect*  which  have 
entered  far  or  fallen  into  the  deep 

are  unable  to  e-cape.       It    re- 

to  be  ascertained  whether  the 
ion   i-    increased  after   insects 

i  tired. 

In  all  thoe  tubular  pitchers,  when 
fie-lily  ;;ro\vii  and  \  ii;orou>.  and  in 
tin-  warm  temperature  of  early  sum- 
mer, a  different  :-ecre(ion,  Mu»et  and 
somewhat  viscid  or  honey-  1  ike,  is 
exuded  within  the  nritiee  and  bast.' 
of  the  hood,  which  is  the  attraction 
to  insects,  and  allures  them  to  the 
brink  or  within  the  gorge  of  the 

(.it.  into  which  they   eventually  fall.     Mirracenia  rort'ofarii. 
It,   has   been    thought   to    intoxicate 

or  ,-tupefy  the  inserts  that  sip  it,  thus  causing  their 
fall.  This  was  affirmed  by  .Mr.  Crady  of  North  Carolina 
to  be  (rue  of  S.jf'ti-'t:  but  l>r.  Melliehamp  of  South  Car- 
olina does  not  find  this  to  be  true  of  X.  r<i,-i«lnr!*.  the  most 
efficient  of  all  as  a  fly-trap.  His  account  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Trihnitf  in  July,  1S74,  and  in  the  J'rocced-  \ 
VOL.  IIT.—  80 
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in-!"  of  thi-  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  for  that  year.  I>r.  .Melliehamp'-  e  \peri men ts, 
howe\er,  go  to  >ho\\  that  the  watery  liquid  within,  into 
which  the  LnMOtl  an-  |  .fenpit  a  t  ed,  i-  DMVOtio  or  a-phyxl- 
ating  to  them,  as  they  pcri-h  in  it  much  sooner  than  they 
do  in  or-linary  water.  Tin  e\i-ience  of  this  .-\\.-et 
tion  and  it-  attraciion  of  inject-  in  the  Sontliern  Kjteeiea 
appear  t-i  !i;t\e  In-,  n  tu«>ri-  or  ].--  kn-iwn  at  an  early  pei'iod, 
but  nearly  to  have  pa--ed  out  ot  'know  led^e  until  recently. 
Tliere  are  some  allu-ion-  to  it  in  William  l!arl  ram's  . 
e(g  in  (ivnryin  <tit'l  I'l", -i,in,  publi-hed  in  IT'.'l.  but  they 
are  \a^tie.  and  do  n-it  d  i-eri  in  i  nat  e  between  (lie  >«eel  -c 
cretion  at  the  oj-itiee  and  the  watery  liquid  below.  The 
first  good  ob-er\  ation-  we  know  ot'  w  ere  made  by  I>r. 
.lame-  .Mac bride  of  South  Carolina  in  I  M  n  and  the  follow- 
ing years,  and  publi.-hed  in  the  Ti-ttnmn>ti<m*  of  the  Lin- 
n;ean  Society  in  l^l.'i.  A  b--s  specitie  annouiu'einent  of 
the  exi.-tencc  of  this  "  hon.-yed  fluid  "  and  11-  action,  but 
without  mention  of  the  ,-pecics  in  which  it  occurred,  bad 
meanwhile  been  published  in  1M1?.  in  Tillocb's  /'},;/<•«<•/, b- 
i'-'il  .U'/'/"-"".  by  the  di>tingiii.-hed  I'rof.  J'enjainin  Smith 
llartoli,  \\b"Se  pujier  i-  dated  Sept.;;,  is]].  |lut  as  Or. 
Barton  states  that  these  facts,  had  only  ju>t  then  come  to 
bis  knowledge,  and  mentions  them  only  in  a  general  way, 
while  I)r.  Mae  bride'.-  ob.-er\  ation>,  \\bicb  are  particular  and 
speci!ic,  Ml.,.,.  lujjinly  made  in  the  >pring  of  the  year  l>hi, 
as  between  the  two  the  latter  fhould  be  eic.liied  with  the 
di.-co\  ery,  which  indeed  he  probably  made  known  at  Phil- 
adelphia. The  species  which  he  investigated  are  ,V.  r-(//.. 
ttiri*  and  X.  jlnrn  ;  and  all  the  faet-  already  referred  to 
are  clearly  l»rouglit  out.  except  the  ,-tupefying  property  of 
the  watery  liquid,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  hr. 
Melliehamp.  The  latter  di. -covered  a  most  in  t  ere- ting 
particular  in  N.  r<ii-!ni<tri» — namely,  that,  at  the  period  of 
the  greatest  activity  of  its  pitchers  in  secretion  and  in  in- 
ipture.  a  narrow  line  or  trail  of  the  sweet  exudation 
apprai  -  upon  the  edge  of  the  wing,  and  extends  from  the 
orifice  down  to  near  the  ba.-e,  a  distance  of  from  eight  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
leaf.  This  trail  of  treacle,  continuous  from  the  copious 
similar  deposit  within  the  oritice  down  to  near  the  ground, 
seems  especially  adapted  for  the  allurement  of  ant-  and 
other  wingless  insect-  fond  of  sweets.  And  it  had  already 
been  observed  by  those  unacquainted  with  this  arrange- 
ment,  and  has  *ince  been  continued,  that  the  pitchers  of 
X.  rnn'nlarit  usually  contain  far  more  ants  than  they  do  of 
all  other  insects  together. 

A  remaining  species,  S.  p8tttaci»at  or  the  parrot-headed 


Sarractnia  psiitacina, 

Sarracenia  (Fig.  4),  of  the  Southern  U.  S.,  bears  small 
pitchers,  of  less  width  than  the  Jeafy  wing ;  it  is  mainly 
remarkable  for  the  inflated  hood  completely  inflated  over 
the  orifice,  which  is  thus  reached  only  from  underneath. 
Its  arrangements  for  enticing  insects  arc  not  yet  made  out. 
It  is  chiefly  intere>ting  as  showing  a  transition  toward 
the  pitchers  of  the  Californiau  representative  of  the  family 
of  a  peculiar  genus — viz.  DorUwftonia  ('it!i/<»rnii-n.  This 
is  found  only  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Siena  Nevada, 
extending  to  Sba-ta  I'eak.  The  flower  i-  less  like  that 
of  Sttrrtn-4-inn  than  are  the  leaves  or  pitchers,  whicdi  only 
are  now  under  consideration.  These  may  bo  compared 
with  those  of  the  last-mentioned  *SWracent'a/  only  they 
are  far  larger,  varying  from  a  span  to  two  fiet  in  length, 
stand  erect  or  nearly  so,  have  a  twist  of  at  least  half  a 
turn,  the  summit  is  equally  hooded  and  inflated,  so  that 
the  orifice  looks  downward,  and  the  extremity  of  the  hood 
bears  a  curious,  two-forked,  pendulous  appendage,  in  the 
form  of  a  fish's  tail.  These  arc  the  leaves  of  the  adult 
plant.  Those  of  s.  ed  lings  ore  open-mouthed,  with  a  small 
and  merely  overarching  bond,  and  no  such  appendage;  in 
all  these  rc-peeis  well  agreeing  with  the  tubular  Sarra- 
cenias.  The  en-iiin^  account  is  from  observations  on  tho 
living  plant  in  its  native  habitat  by  .Mrs.  Austin  of  Tay- 
lorsville,  IMumas  <•<>.,  Cal.,  supplemented  by  Mr.  Win.  M. 
Canby  i  in  a  [taper  read  before  the  American  A>,-ociatinn 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1*7  I,  published  in  its 
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Darlinfflonia  Calffornica. 


FIG.  6. 


Proceedinr/a,  and  in  recent  let- 
ters).  The  pitchers  capture 
injects  in  abundance,  both  of 
ambulatory  and  flying  kind?, 
such  as  wasps,  grasshoppers, 
beetles,  ants,  flies  and  gnats, 
butterflies  and  moths,  also 
spiders,  worms,  and  snails. 
The  decaying  mass  at  the  bot- 
tom generally  contains  the  thin 
white  larva?  of  some  dipterous 
insect.  Some  watery  secretion 
is  found  in  young  pitchers 
which  have  not  yet  opened  ;  it 
increases  somewhat  after- 
ward, especially  after  insects 
have  been  caught,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number.  Bits 
of  meat  thrown  in  also  increase 
the  secretion.  This  at  times 
fills  six  or  seven  inches  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube,  and 
sometimes  almost  the  whole 
of  it.  From  the  situation  of 
the  orifice  it  is  evident  that  nr> 
rain  is  likely  to  enter.  The 
liquid  when  first  secreted  is 
slightly  bitter  and  astringent. 
Later,  it  is  shown  to  be  slightly 
acid  by  litmus-paper.  Insects 
immersed  in  it  ordinarily  die 
in  a  few  minutes.  After  warm 
weather  comes  on,  a  sweet  se- 
cretion begins  to  appear  in  the  form  of  minute  drops,  like 
honey-dew,  on  the  inside  of  the  hood  and  of  the  fish-tail 
appendage.  As  summer  advances  this  is  increased,  ex- 
tends all  over  the  appendage  or  its  lobes,  outside  as  well 
as  inside,  occasionally  gathering 
into  a  drop  at  the  tip  of  each  lobe. 
It  has  some  odor  and  the  taste  <>t' 
honey.  Insects,  flies  especially,  are 
fond  of  it.  In  large  leaves  at  mid- 
summer a  line  of  this  sweet  secretion 
extends  from  the  orifice  downward 
along  the  edge  of  the  wing  almost  to 
the  ground  ;  in  most  leaves,  whether 
la  rife  or  small,  it  occurs,  in  the  form 
of  minuteglobulcs  resembling  honey - 
dew,  along  the  angle  on  either  side 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  wing 
with  the  tube. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  su.-h 
adaptations,  and  the  consequent  rap- 
tures, are  purposeless  or  of  no  ben- 
efit to  the  plant,  the  more  so  now 
that  several  plants  of  the  sundew 
family  are  found  to  be  carnh 
(See  SUNDEW  and  DION.EA.)  It  has 
not  been  shown,  however,  and  it  is 
not  very  probable,  that  there  is  any 
proper  digestion  or  absorption  of 
unaltered  animal  matter  in  the  .s'<<r- 
racenia  family.  But  the  products  of 
decomposition,  in  a  liquid  or  g:i^emis 
form,  are  probably  absorbed  :ind 
made  sul.servieut  to  the  plant's 
nourishment. 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  action 
of  the  only  remaining  pitcher-plant 
of  the  Sarra'-i  nia  family,  //<//<////- 
pkora  of  (Juiana.  Its  short  and 
broad  pitchers  are  erect  and  open- 
mouthed,  as  much  so  as  those  of  the 
northern  tinrntrt.'ntft  purpureii^  and 
the  hood  or  lid  is  obsolete  or  a  mere 
rudiment.  The  pitchers,  being  open- 
.  ed,  are  liable  to  be  filled  with  rain- 
water, and  can  therefore  serve  only 
for  maceration. 

However  it  be  in  some  Sarracenia*  and  in  DarUngtonia, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  something  like  a  true  diges- 
tion takes  place  in  the  remaining  order  of  pitcher-plants, 
represented  only  by  the  rather  large  genus  Nepenthes.  (See 
art.  NEPENTHES  and  Fig.  6.)  These  plants,  a*  is  elsewhere 
stated,  belong  to  the  southern  hemisphere  and  to  the  great 
islands,  from  Madagascar  to  Borneo.  It  is  now  known 
(mainly  by  the  observations  and  experiments  of  Dr, 
Hooker,  president  of  the  Royal  Society)  that  a  sweet  se- 
cretion which  allures  insects  forms  on  the  rim  of  the  pitcher, 
and  sometimes  on  its  lid  :  that  the  watery  liquid  which  is 
secreted  by  and  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  pitcher 
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increases  in  quantity  when  insects  are  caught  or  drowned 
in  it.  and  equally  so  when  bits  of  meat  or  little  cubes  of 
cartilage  or  boiled  white -of-egg  are  thrown  in;  also,  that 
the  secretion  then  becomes  acid,  and  acquires  the  power 
of  dissolving  such  solid  matters,  in  a  manner  apparently 
analogous  to  that  of  the  gastric  juice  of  animals. 

ASA  GRAY. 

Pitch'stone?  a  name  given  to  a  variety  of  feldspar  of 
somewhat  resinous  appearance:  it  is  also  a  popular  name 
for  many  sorts  of  opal  which  have  a  decidedly  resinous 
lustre,  and  other  glassy  minerals. 

Pith,  in  the  stalk  and  branches  of  exogenous  plants, 
the  central  core  of  soft  cellular  tissue.  It  communicates 
with  every  leaf-bud  directly,  and  with  the  bark  by  the 
"  silver-grain "  or  medullary  rays.  In  most  trees  and 
shrubs  the  older  wood  encroaches  upon  it,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent obliterates  it.  In  the  young  shoot  it  is  a  reservoir  of 
nutritious  juices  for  the  use  of  the  growing  parts.  Its  cav- 
ity is  lined  by  the  medullary  sheath. 

Pit  Hole  City,  p.-b.,  Allegheny  tp..  Yenango  co.,  Pa., 
on  Pit  Hole  branch  of  Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny  Itivcr  11.  R., 
a  noted  centre  of  the  petroleum -8 apply.  P.  237. 

Pit'kin  (TIMOTHY),  LL.1X,  b.  at  Farmington,  Conn., 
Jan.  21,  1766 ;  graduated  at  Yale  17S5 ;  became  a  lawyer, 
and  was  five  times  Speaker  in  the  State  legislature ;  a  Fed- 
eralist Congressman  lSOfi-20  ;  author  of  Statistical  View 
of  the  Commerce  of  the  U.  &  (1816  ;  rev.  ed.  1835),  Politi- 
cal and  Civil  Hi*tnry  of  the  U.  8.  (2  vols..  1S28,  with  a 
continuation,  not  yet  published).  I).  Dec.  18,  1847. 

Pit'man  (ISAAC),  b.  at  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire,  England, 
Jan.  4,  1813;  was  educated  in  the  normal  college  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  at  London;  was  ap- 
pointed master  of  the  British  School  at  Barton-on-Humbcr 
1832;  established  a  similar  school  at  Wotton-undcr-Fdge 
1836  ;  published  Stenographic  Short-Hand  (1837)  and  /'ho- 
noffrapin/,  or  Writing  of  Sound  (1840),  giving  the  principles 
of  his  invention  of  a  superior  method  of  short-hand  called 
phonography,  since  so  widely  diffused  as  almost  to  have 
extinguished  the  earlier  systems;  removed  to  Bath  IN:;'.); 
devoted  himself  to  the  perfection  and  propagation  of  pho- 
nography and  its  complement  phonetics  :  founded  in  IS43 
the  Phonetic  Society,  and  established  the  Phonetic  Insti- 
tute, a  printing-office  from  which  he  has  brought  out  for 
many  years  The  Phonetic  Journal  (weekly,  with  a  litho- 
graphed Sn)>/tli -iiK'nt):  has  issued  several  revised  manuals 
of  phonography  and  a  considerable  number  of  standard 
works  in  phonetic  printing.  His  most  complete  profes- 
sional work  is  the  Phonograph /••  Btportcr'B  '  ''»itj>«n tun 
(1S53).  His  system  was  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  by  S.  P. 
Andrews  and  A.  F.  Boyle  in  their  Complete  Phonographic 
Class-book  (1847),  soon  followed  by  many  similar  works. — 
A  brother  of  the  inventor,  BKNN  PITMAN,  removed  to  the 
II.  S.,  settling  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  propagation  of  phonography  ;  published  a  J/YunmJ  of 
Phonography  (Nevi  York,  ISfilt),  and  reported  the  treason 
trials  at  Indianapolis  (  isr»5)  and  the  trial  of  the  assassins  of 
Pres.  Lincoln  (New  York,  1805).  His  present  system  dif- 
fers slightly  from  that  of  his  brother. 

Pitman  (HOIIKRT  CARTER),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
Mar,  16,  1825;  graduated  at  Wesleyitn  I'liivcrsity  ISJ5; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S4S,  and  became  a  lawyer  of 
New  Bedford,  Mass.  :  was  often  in  the  State  senate,  of 
which  he  was  president  in  1869;  became  a  police  judge  in 
1858,  and  in  ISD'.I  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Massachusetts  superior  court. 

Pitra'  (JEAN  BAPTISTK),  b.  at  Champforgeuil,  depart- 
ment of  Saone-et-Loire,  France,  Aug.  31,  1812;  studied 
theology  at  Autim;  took  holy  orders  ;  became  a  member 
of  the  Benedictine  congregation  of  Solesmes ;  published 
Spicilcginm  So/i'xniensc  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1852-60)  ;  was  com- 
missioned IB  1858  by  Pius  IX.  to  write  a  history  of  Oriental 
rites  and  canon  law,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in 
1864,  second  in  ISliS,  under  the  title  of  Juris  Eccleniastici 
Grercorum  Hiatoria  «:t  Monmncnta.  Cardinal  Mar.  16, 1863. 

Pit'ri  [cf.  Lat. /m/cr, "  a  father"],  in  Hindoo  mythology, 
originally  meant  a  deceased  ancestor,  but  was  ultimately 
transformed  to  signify  one  of  an  order  of  divine  beings 
into  which  the  spirits  of  mortals  may  be  received  on  con- 
dition of  the  due  performance  of  the  Xmddha  or  funeral 
rites.  The  legends  and  accounts  of  the  Pitris  in  the  Ve- 
das,  the  laws  of  Menu,  the  Puranas,  and  the  later  myth- 
ical works  are  very  conflicting,  but  the  most  constant  tra- 
dition is  that  which  considers  them  as  ancestors  not  only 
of  men,  but  of  gods  and  demons.  The  worship  of  the 
Pitris  forms  a  large  part  of  the  Puranio  ritual. 

Pitt,  county  of  E.  North  Carolina.  Area.,  700  sq.  m. 
Traversed  by  Tar  River  :  has  extensive  pine  forests,  and  a 
light,  productive  soil.  Live-stork,  corn,  cotton,  and  forest 
products  are  staples.  Cap.  Greenville.  P.  17,276. 
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Pitt,  t|i.,  \Vy;ln.lni  (I.     P.  991. 

Pitt  (WILLIAM).    See  CHATHAM,  KAMI,  "i  - 

Pitt  (WILLIAM),  generally  called  thu  Younger  Pitt, 

M.|   son   of  the  carl   of  Chatham,   ami   h.   .May  L's. 
1701).     He  was  a  boy  of  delicate  constitution,  but  of  great 

'i city  of  mind,  and  when,  in  177.1,  lie  was   -cut  to  the 

in  \  er-ity  of  Cambridge,  he  aMoni-hed  all  with  his  know- 
ledge ani  power  nf  judgment.  In  1 780  he  entered  into 
)iuhlir  life,  and  look  hi*  seat  in  ihc  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Applcby.  The  n|i|io--ition  against  the  party  in 
power,  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Noi  I  h.  eou-isted  nf  lu 
lions  mil-  led  b.\  llo. -k!iigham  and  Fox,  and  (he  other  by 
Lord  Shelbimie.  I'iii  joined  the  latter,  which  mostly  con- 
sisted of  old  friends  of  his  father,  and  his  speeches  made 
u  imprest, M]  thai  Lord  Shclbiirne.  when  he  became 
lir-t  lord  of  the  trea-ury  in  .Inly.  17*-".  olfcrcd  him  a  place 
in  the  cabinet  a*  chancellor  of  I  lie  exchequer.  Lord  .N'orih. 

although  at  time   driven    froiil    power  liy  llockingham 

i'o\,  now  formed  a  coalition  with  them  agaii! 
cabinet  of  Lord  ShellMirnc,  and  in  17V;.  Lori!  Shelburne 
liad  to  give  in  his  resignation,  and  Pitt  with  him.  But  in 
the  very  ne\t  session,  when  l'o\  brought  ill  his  bill  for 
transferring  the  government  of  India  from  the  East  India 
Company  In  Parliament — that  is  to  say.  to  the  ministrv — 

tli< alition   was   defeated  and  the  cabinet  compelled  to 

retire.  Pitt  was  called  upon  to  form  the  new  cabinet,  and 
ufter  dissolving  Parliament  ami  (raining  a  majority  at  the 
general  election  of  17*1,  he  established  himself  firmly  in 
the  most  powerful  position  which  a  subject  can  occupv  in 
England,  and  lie  maintained  himself  in  this  position  with- 
out interruption  for  fourteen  years.  This  ,,xir -, Unary 

success   was  not  due  to  an   equally  extraordinary  talent. 
Pitt  was  no  doubt  a  very  talented  man,  but  his  gr> 
fortune  was  his  name.     The  nation  loved  him  first  because 

he  was  a  son  of  the  great  Pitt,  and    m lly  because  he 

was  disinterested,  honest,  upright,  and  fearless;  which 
latter  virtu,  ..  re  aim. us;  English  statesmen  ol  the 

eighteenth  century  that  they  alone  were  almost  sufficient  to 
make  a  man  great.  And  Parliament  respected  him  lii-r 
herause  he  was  a  man  of  eloc|iience  and  business  capacii\ 
— two  qualities  which  are  valuable  everywhere,  and  which 
in  England  are  as  indispensable  as  coal;  and  secondly,  be 
OMM  he  was  a  son  ol  the  great  Pitt.  Macaulay  in  his 
Sioffraphiet  falls  into  strange  raptures  of  admiration  be- 
caii-c  he  can  assert  that  Pitt  never  stole,  never  touched 
'•unlawful  gain."  Indeed,  the  only  pecuniary  advantage 
he  took  of  his  political  position  was  that  very  ban 
one  of  leaving  behind  him  a  debt  of  £-111. mm',  which  he 
could  m-M-r  have  made  if  his  creditors  had  not  known  that 
after  his  death  Parliament  would  pay  his  debts,  as  it  had 
paid  those  of  his  father.  \o  less  unqualified  is  Maeanlav's 
admiration  of  Pitt's  eloquence,  its  "ample  periods."  its 
'•  merciless  sarcasm."  Hut  what  about  its  objects?  All 
his  great  measures,  the  constitution  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  establishment  of  the  sinking  fund,  the  sub- 
jugation of  Ireland,  the  war  against  Napoleon,  were  ae- 

i ipanied  by  the  loud  praise  and  eager  sympathy  of  his 

contemporaries;  but  that  is  not  enough  to  make  them 
great.  since  not  one  of  them  has  escaped  the 

hea\y  censure   of  posterity.      No  Knglish  historian  hi 

Me  to  gi\e  a  sufficient  rea-on  for  the  war  whieh 
England  began  aL'ainst  France  in  179:1  and  continued  to 
IM. i.  It  seems  to  Iia\e  been  a  whim,  a  chimera  of  the 
minister;  he  would  imitate  his  great  father  in  this  point 
too,  ]!ut  his  war  administration  was  weak  and  confused, 
and  when  losses  and  disasters  followed,  the  chimera  grew 
into  a  mania.  In  1801  he  retired  from  office.  Different 
reasons  are  given.  Some  say  that  after  establishing 
the  union  between  Ireland  and  England  he  intended  an 
emanripatioii  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  re- 
signed when  the  king  refused  tu  give  his  assent,  others 
say  In-  retreated  before  a  public  opinion  which  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  all  Europe,  demanded  peace.  In  Fchruarv 
he  resigned,  and  in  May  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  con- 
cluded. Pitt's  stubbornness,  however,  had  made  it  one  of 
Napoleon's  principal  objects  to  crush  England,  nnd  that 
line  of  policy  whieh  iii  England  had  originated  in  a  mere 
chini.-:  a  beoUM  iii  the  course  of  time  a  dire  necessity.  In 

1SIII.  Pitt  was  reealled  and  the  war  was  renewed.       lint  the 

surrender  of  the  Austrian  army  at  I'lm.  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlit/..  the  Peace  of  Pn-shurg  filled  the  haughty  but  impo- 
tent minister  with  such  chagrin  that  he  actually  died  from 
disappointment  and  rage.  .Ian.  L':;.  ISini;  anil  although,  at 
last,  England  came  out  triumphant  and  victorious,  it  is 
more  than  questionable  whether  she.  <ir  Europe,  or  civili- 
zation in  general,  deri\ed  any  good  from  this  war  between 
Napoleon  and  her  minister.  CI.KVKNS  PKTEIISKV. 

Pit'tacus,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  h.  at 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos  (;;,-_>  n.  r. :  as  a  leader  of  the  democratic 
party  participated  very  actively  in  all  the  feuds  nnd  em- 


broilments nf  his   native,  city,  and  was  chosen  trm/ 
in  .'V  n.  <  .-  -that  is,  ruler  with  al.-olnie  power    -which  of 
tiee  he  tilled  to  ,i7!l  n.  ,  .     \).  .if.'.i  ii.  i  ,     I  if  his  laws  and  other 
U    a    ruler    nothing   i-    known:    of   bis   ,-legiac   poclus 
Diogenes  Laerlius  has  preserved  a  few  lines. 

Pit 'I  ill:r  [  i  i  r.  TT.TTO.  "  pitch,"  ill  alln-ion  to  the  color  <>t 
Some  species  ].  a  family  of  passerine  birds  popularly  known 
under  the  name  ant  thru-he-.  They  are  larger  than  the 
thrush;  the  bill  in. .delate  and  nearly  -trait-lit,  with  the 
'inpn  --eil  toward  the  tip,  and  with  the  tij.  deciirved  ; 
the  nostrils  lateral,  in  a  membraiinn-  gr»o\e,  and  near  the 
ba-c:  the  wings  short,  with  the  third  and  fourth  quills 
loiiL'e-t  :  tail  very  short  and  even  ;  feel  robust  ;  tarsi  long, 
slender,  and  with  transv  er-c  s.-utellii- :  toes  three  in  limit, 
of  which  the  outer  i-  lunger  than  the  inner,  hind  toe  quite 
long;  all  with  long  curu-d  claw-.  The  species  are  quite 
showy,  and  the  most  salient  character  i-  the  shortness  of 
the  tail.  They  are  inhabitants  of  India  nnd  the  contiguous 
regions,  a*  well  a-  West. -in  UHoB,  \n-tralia.and  .Mada- 
gascar, when-  alone  the  -pccic-  PUlopitta  are  found.  The 
family  embraces  only  two  genera  -.'. . .  I'/im  and  riulnj,iihi .- 
|  the  former  has  thirty  nine  -peeie.-,  the  latter  two. 

Tlln>l»KK  (ill. I.. 

Pitts'borough,  p.-v..  Middle  tp..  Hendricks  co.,  Ind., 
on  Indiana  division  of  Indianapolis  lilooniington  and 
\Ve-t.-rii  H.  K.  P.  1!MI. 

Pittsborough,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Calhonn  co.,  Miss.   P.  186. 
Pittsborough,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Chatham  co.,  N.  C. 
PiUs'burg,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Ark.     P.  969, 
Pittsblirg,  p.-v..  Tippccanoe  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Ind.,  on 
j  Wabash  River.     P.  320. 

Pittsburg,  or  <  ross-llo:ul>.  tp.,  Wicomico  co.,  Md. 

p.  '2r.'.'2. 

Pittsburg,  p.-tp..  Coos  co.,  X.  II.  P.  400. 
Pitlsbn rg,  city,  cap.  of  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Allegheny  and  Monongahcla  rivers,  the  two  rivers 
lie  re  uniting  to  form  the  Ohio,  which  empties  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi limit  miles  below,  'fhe  city  is  o.i  (  miles,  by  rail, 
U  .  of  Philadelphia,  and  about  40  miles  E.  of  the  Ohio 
State  line;  hit.  -in "  2t\'  :U"  N.,  Ion.  80°  2' 38"  W.  It  is 
the  western  terminus  of  Pennsylvania  K.  R.  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  < 'onnellsvillc  R.  R.  from  Baltimore:  the 

;   southern   terminus  of  Allegheny  Valley  R.  K.  from  Buf- 

!  falo.  Kric  and  Pittsburg  from  Erie,  and  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburg  from  Cleveland  ;  the  eastern  terminus  of  Pitts- 

:  burg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R.  from  Chicago,  and  of 
Pittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. ;  and  the  n  irth 
em  terminus  of  Pittsburg  Virginia  and  Charleston  R.  R., 
not  yet  completed.  It  also  has  railroad  connection  with 
[oilier,  Blairsville,  and  Indiana  by  West  Pennsylvania 
R.  R..  and  with  Washington.  Pa.,  by  Chartiers  U.  R.  Al- 
legheny Uiver  is  navigable  as  far  up  as  Warren,  but  only 
when  in  flood.  Monongahcla  River  is  slack-watered  up 
to  the  Virginia  line,  and  steamboats  ply  on  it  during  the 
whole  year,  except  in  seasons  of  extreme  cold.  Ohio 
River  is  navigable  from  six  to  eight  months  in  the  year, 

i  according  to  the  rainfall.  Lumber  and  oil  are  transported 
to  a  considerable  extent,  nearly  all  the  lumber  from  the 

;  western  counties  of  the  Slate  finding  its  way  to  market  in 
rafts  by  this  stream.  Coal  and  coke  are  produced  in  large 

I   quantities  on  the  Monongahela,  and  arc  floated  in  barges 

i  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans  wdien  the  rivers 
are  in  Hood.  The  annual  product  is  about  60,000,000 
bushels,  or  2,000,000  tons. 

The  city  was  originally  confined  in  its  limits  to  the  pe- 

i  ninsula  of  level  ground  between  the  two  rivers,  but  has 
since  spread  out  up  the  banks  of  both  rivers  and  over  the 
adjoining  hills,  until  it  now  extends  to  7  miles  up  both 
rivers  and  across,  and  a  population  of  over  30,000  has  also 
been  added  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio. 

!  Allegheny  City,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Allegheny 
River,  still  maintains  a  separate  municipal  existence,  but 
is  always  regarded  as  being  a  part  of  what  is  known  un- 
der the  general  name  of  Pittsburg.  The  site  of  the  city 
was  regarded  in  early  days  as  being  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance. Washington  as  a  young  purveyor  became  ac- 
quainted with  its  value  as  early  as  17.".:!.  In  Feb..  I7.VI. 
the  English  took  possession  of  it  and  built  a  stockade  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers,  but  the  French  drove  them  out 
in  the  following  April,  and  built  Fort  Duquesne  for  its  pro- 
tection. The  disastrous  expedition  of  tien.  liraddock  in 
17.~i.~i  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the 
French,  but  he  wan  met  and  defeated  i.luly  '.i.  17..JJ  by 
the  French  and  Indians  at  a  point  12  miles  above  IMtt*- 
'ii  the  Monongahela,  where  now  stands  the  flourish- 
ing villa _-e  of  liraddock.  .Ma.j.  ( ;  rant,  with  800  men.  made 

a   ..ml  attempt  Oct.   1...  17.'>s.  and  penetrated  to  the  high 

ground    on  which    a  part    of  the   city  now   stands,    but    his 
command  was  cut  to  pieces.     The  hill  on  whieh  he  en- 
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camped  prior  to  his  defeat  is  still  known  as  Grant's  Hill, 
although  the  hill  has  nearly  all  been  graded  away.  The 
court-house  now  occupies  the  ground  of  his  encampment. 
A  third  attempt,  made  by  Hen.  Forbes  with  8000  men  (Nov. 
25,  1758),  was  more  successful,  and  the  French  withdrew 

;ermanently.  A  new  fort  was  built  in  1759,  the  French 
aving  burned  the  old  one,  and  the  place  immediately  be- 
came 1  great  point  for  trade.  The  fort  was  called  Fort 
Pitt,  in  honor  of  William  Pitt,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
British  ministry,  and  when  the  place  had  grown  to  a  town 
it  was  called  Pittsburg.  The  post  was  given  up  by  the 
English  in  1772,  but  as  early  as  1764  efforts  were  made  to 
build  up  a  town,  and  it  gradually  increased  its  population. 
In  1804  it  was  incorporated  into  a  borough.  Virginia  at 
one  time  claimed  that  all  that  part  of  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia along  the  Monongahela  and  Ohio  belonged  to  her,  and 
a  commission  of  Virginians  took  possession  of  Fort  Pitt 
in  1775;  but  when  the  boundary-line  was  settled  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in  1779  it  was  placed  consider- 
ably S.  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  possession  of  the  fort  was 
surrendered.  The  site  of  the  original  town  was  a  part  of 
one  of  the  manors  reserved  by  the  Penn  family  when  they 
surrendered  to  the  State  their  proprietary  rights  to  the 
soil,  and  the  town  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  them  in 
streets  and  town-lots  at  a  very  early  day  after  the  English 
left.  The  lower  part  of  the  city  still  retains  the  streets 
and  general  conformation  given  to  it  by  this  survey.  The 
Whisky  Insurrection  and  the  agitation  attending  it,  which 
extended  from  1791  to  1796,  led  to  many  scenes  of  violence 
and  excitement  in  Pittsburg,  many  of  its  then  citizens 
taking  an  active  part  in  that  trouble.  The  borough  was 
incorporated  into  a  city  in  1816,  its  limits  being  unchanged. 
In  the  same  year  a  town  called  ISayardstown  was  laid  out 
immediately  adjoining  it  on  the  N.  E.,  which  was  many 
years  afterward  added  to  the  city.  The  U.  S.  arsenal  was 
built  in  1814  at  a  point  on  the  Allegheny  River  2  miles 
above  the  city.  It  is  now  entirely  surrounded  by  the  city, 
which  has  extended  miles  beyond  it.  After  Bayardstown 
was  admitted  into  the  city  as  the  fifth  ward  (the  old  city 
consisting  of  four)  the  city-line  was  extended  over  the 
large  hills  immediately  E.  of  the  old  city,  increasing  the 
number  of  wards  to  twelve;  in  1867  the  whole  territory 
between  the  two  rivers,  from  a  point  7  miles  above  the 
junction,  was  added,  increasing  the  number  of  wards  to 
twenty-three.  Subsequently,  in  1872,  the  several  towns  S. 
of  the  Monongahela  were  added,  increasing  the  number 
of  wards  to  thirty-seven.  The  population  in  1793  was 
1139;  in  1820  it  was  7497;  in  1850,  46,601;  in  1860, 
49,217;  in  1870,86,076;  and  in  1874,  with  the  additions 
made  on  the  S.  in  1872,  it  is  about  140,000.  Adding  Al- 
legheny City,  which  is  practically  a  part  of  Pittsburg, 
the  population  is  210,000.  The  business  of  manufactur- 
ing, which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  city, 
be^an  at  a  very  early  period.  As  early  as  1777  boat- 
building was  extensively  carried  on,  and  in  1794  a  line  of 
keelboats  was  established  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincin- 
nati. The  first  paper-mill  was  built  in  1798,  the  first  cot- 
ton-mill in  1805,  the  first  glasshouse  in  1807,  and  the  first 
nail-machine  was  put  up  in  1814.  The  establishment  of 
rolling-mills  and  foundries  began  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  ami  has  been  going  on 
steadily.  The  first  bank  was  started  in  1814,  and  the 
rivers  were  both  bridged  in  1816. 

The  present  condition  of  the  city  may  best  be  inferred 
from  the  following  statistics :  There  are  10  daily  papers 
published,  2  of  which  are  in  German,  and  20  weeklies. 
The  number  of  iron-mills  is  43,  using  570  puddling  fur- 
naces and  520  nail-machines.  There  are  12  blast  furnaces 
for  the  production  of  pig  metal,  yielding,  in  1873,  163,853 
tons,  and  the  pig  metal  imported  into  the  city  by  rail  and 
river  in  the  same  year  was  320,342  tons,  making  a  total 
consumption  of  474,195  tons  for  mills  and  foundries.  The 
amount  of  ore  imported  for  use  in  furnaces  and  mills  was 
346,380  tons.  The  number  of  foundries  and  machine-sliujis 
is  75.  The  coal  and  coke  mined  and  sent  to  market  was 
130,000,000  bushels,  of  which  60,000,000  bushels  were 
shipped  down  the  river  to  ports  below,  and  70,000,000 
consumed  in  the  city.  Number  of  glasshouses,  70,  employ- 
ing 5000  men.  Number  of  home  insurance  companies,  19  ; 
banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  36 ;  savings  banks,  23 ; 
capital  of  insurance  companies,  §3,250,000 ;  of  banks, 
#13,000,000;  of  savings  banks,  §3,250,000.  The  receipts 
of  crude  oil  in  1874  wore  2.000,000  barrels  and  the  exports 
of  refined  were  800,000  barrels.  The  grocery  and  produce 
trade,  wholesale,  amounts  annually  to  $25,000,000,  and  the 
dry  goods  trade  to  $10,000,000.  The  capital  invested  in 
manufactures  is  estimated  at  $60,000,000,  and  the  annual 
export  of  manufactured  goods  at  S150.000.000.  The  re- 
ceipts of  flour  were  400,000  barrels,  and  5,000.000  bushels 
grain.  The  great  "  Union"  gun,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
was  cast  here  in  1861,  weighing  49,050  pounds.  The  va- 


rious manufactories  of  the  city  embrace  sheet,  bar,  and 
boiler  iron  of  all  kinds,  nails,  spikes,  rivets,  bolts,  nuts, 
screws,  blister,  plough,  and  east  steel,  axles,  vises,  crow- 
bars, gas-pipe,  stoves,  water-pipes,  iron  and  wooden 
bridges,  tacks,  glassware  of  all  kinds,  copper,  sheet  and 
pig,  white  lead,  ploughs,  wagons,  carriages,  shovels,  axes, 
safes,  cutlery,  wire,  boilers  and  engines,  files,  guns,  etc. 
There  are  3  copper-mills,  10  white-lead  factories,  2  silver- 
smelting  furnaces  for  extracting  lead  and  silver  from  Rocky 
Mountain  ores,  and  quite  a  number  of  smaller  factories  of 
various  sorts.  The  number  of  men  employed  is  from 
30,000  to  40,000,  and  the  total  business  of  the  city  reaches 
an  aggregate  of  #200,000,000  annually.  There  are  now  6 
bridges  over  the  Allegheny,  connecting  the  two  cities  of 
Pittsburg  and  Allegheny,  1  of  which  is  a  beautiful  suspen- 
sion bridge;  and  4  over  the  Monongahela  connecting  the 
old  city  with  the  S.  side.  There  are  8  street  railways, 
leading  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  2  inclined  planes  up 
the  bluff  hill  on  the  S.  side  formerly  known  as  Coal  Hill. 
The  city  has  an  excellent  system  of  ward  schools,  with  a 
high  school  for  advanced  pupils,  and  many  of  the  ward 
school-houses  are  fine  specimens  of  architecture.  Besides 
a  large  number  of  fine  buildings,  public  and  private, 
there  arc  1  university,  an  insane  hospital,  4  hospitals  for 
the  sick  and  injured,  2  orphans'  asylums,  an  observatory, 
a  marine  hospital,  3  public  libraries,  and  about  200 
churches,  belonging  to  all  denominations.  Both  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  are  well  supplied  with  water  from  Allegheny 
River,  the  S.  side  being  supplied  from  the  Monongahela. 
There  are  4  large  basins  on  high  ground,  holding  tiic  sup- 
ply for  daily  use — 1  S.  of  the  river,  2  between  the  rivers, 
and  1  N.  of  the  Allegheny ;  and  the  city  of  Pittsburg  is 
now  engaged  in  building  new  reservoirs,  to  be  filled  with 
water  drawn  from  the  Allegheny  above  the  city-line,  and 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  a  city  with  1,000,000  inhab- 
itants. There  are  5  gasworks,  with  mains  extending  to 
all  quarters,  and  gas  is  cheaper  in  this  city  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  Union,  being  supplied  to  the  city  at  75 
cents  per  1000  cubic  feet,  and  to  citizens  at  $1  in  the 
densely-settled  parts  of  the  city.  Nine  railroads  enter  the 
city  from  various  points,  and  the  people  have  direct  access 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  by  rail.  The  Pittsburg  Virginia 
and  Charleston  road  is  the  only  one  unfinished.  It  is  now 
built  only  to  Monnngahela  City,  in  the  adjoining  county 
of  Washington,  but  is  to  be  extended  into  West  Virginia 
and  southward  until  it  connects  with  the  Southern  chain 
of  roads.  The  steady  growth  of  the  city  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  from  1500  to  2000  new  houses  are  an- 
nually built,  more  than  half  of  them  being  brick.  The 
city  was  visited  by  destructive  floods  in  1832  and  1852,  and 
by  a  terrible  fire  in  1845,  which  swept  away  one-third  of 
the  business  part  of  the  city.  It  has  also  been  thrice  vis- 
ited by  the  cholera,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  each 
time.  The  general  health  of  the  city  is  remarkably  good, 
the  death-rate  being  80  to  100  weekly  in  a  population  of 
210,000.  KrssELi.  ERRETT,  En.  "  COMMERCIAL." 

Pittsburg,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Camp  co.,  Tex. 

Pittsburg  Landing.     See  SIIII.OH. 

Pitts'field,  p.-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Pike  co.,  III.,  at  the 
southern  terminus  of  Pittsfield  branch  of  Toledo  Wabash 
and  Western  R.  R.,  has  2  newspapers,  several  flouring- 
mills  and  tobacco  manufactories,  and  a  considerable  trade. 
P.  1621 ;  of  tp.  279'J. 

Pittsfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Me.,  on  Maine 
Central  H.  R.  P.  1813. 

Pittsfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Berkshire  co.,  Mass., 
in  lat.  42°  36'  N.,  Ion.  73°  15'  W.,  is  located  upon  a  beau- 
tiful plain  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  fine 
sheets  of  water,  adding  much  to  its  picturesqucness  and 
scenery.  There  are  6  lakes  and  lakelets,  the  outlets  of 
which  form  Housatonic  River,  one  branch  girting  the 
village  on  the  W.  and  the  other  on  the  E.,  both  finally 
meeting  S.  of  the  village.  It  is  supplied  with  water  and 
gas,  and  contains  a  park,  a  free  library  of  7000  vols.,  works 
of  art,  etc.,  1  high  and  30  public  schools,  2  seminaries,  a 
fine  court-house.  10  churches,  2  weekly  newspapers,  3 
banks,  a  life  and  fire  insurance  company,  several  fine 
hotels,  a  jail,  and  fine  stores.  The  lakes  in  the  vicinity 
afford  excellent  water-power,  which  is  utilized  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  silk,  and  tacks. 
Pittsfield  is  an  important  railroad  centre;  Boston  and 
Albany,  Housatonic,  and  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams  R.  Us. 
pass  through  it,  affording  good  facilities  for  transportation 
in  all  directions.  A  benevolent  institution  for  the  disabled 
by  accident  or  disease  ranks  among  its  charities.  The  site 
of  Pittsfield  was  granted  to  Boston  in  1735,  and  was  known 
as  Boston  Plantation  until  its  incorporation  in  1761,  when 
it  received  its  present  name.  P.  11,112.  JOHN  TATLOCK. 

Pittsfield,  tp.,  Washtenaw  oo.,  Mich.     P.  1121. 
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Pittsfield,  p.  tp.,  MITI  imack  co.,   N.    II..  "ii   Sin <ik       -urr,  ...Inl  ii u'"tiating  without  incurring  any  open  hreach, 

Vallev  It.  11..  l.>   mile-    ]•'..  "f  Concord,  has  an   acadeni  \ ,  ,•      but    with   the    rc\  olutionary    go\  eminent    of    France    this 

pro\  ed  impo-sil.lc.  'I'll.-  j.oli'' v  "f  tin-  N  ational  Convention 
a  II' I  the  I  lirer-torv  was  as  \  iolent  a  [hi  r'\  niral  a.-  that  of  the 
|.<i|,|.  was  imprudent  and  undignified.  In  1797  he  bought 
the  I'eace  of  Tolcntino  hv  immense  sacrifices  of  liinii  mid 
money.  Itut  new  complications  Boon  arose,  and  on  IVh. 
Is.  17'.'s.  tin!  French  prorlaimed  the  Republic  in  Rome 
ami  imprisoned  the  pope.  The  old  man.  now  eighty-one 
yearn  of  age.  was  carried  from  Koine  to  Florence,  thence  t  . 
iJienoble,  and  at  last  to  Valence,  borne  urn.--  Mount  <;<• 
ncvro  in  a  litter  aii'l  sheltered  against  the  cold  by  tin-  furs 
of  the  hussars  who  formed  his  guard.  At  Valence  ho  d. 
shortly  alter.  \ug.  J'.l.  I7;c.l.  PlOtVIL  (OrtOOT  Sa 

Count  I'hiaranioiili.  li.  at  (Y-rna  Aug.  II.  17)1'.  a 
cousin  of  Till-  VI.;  WHS  elected  pope  Mar.  II.  I  Still;  en- 
tered Kiiinu  July  :i  by  the  uid  of  Austrian.  English,  and 
Turki-h  trootM,  ami  took  possession  of  nil  the  papal  do- 
minions with  the  exception  of  Avignon  and  Yen. 
.\o\ .  L'L',  lull  I,  having  concluded  the  concordat  with  France 
on  July  15  of  the  same  year.  His  nim,  like  that  of  his 
predecessor,  was  the  re-establishment  of  the  papal  author- 
ity in  all  its  nied  hi' \  :il  ({lory,  but  he  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions and  linn  will,  and  all  his  a. '11011-  hear  a  mark  o! 
tlcness  and  simplicity  which  commands  respect  and  sympa- 
thy. Nov.  28, 1804,  he  arrived  at  Paris,  on  the  invitation  of 
\apolcon.  in  order  to  crown  him,  but  thin  visit,  which  last- 
ed till  Apr.  I,  lso.",i,  was  fatal  to  the  good  relations  between 
the  emperor  and  the  pope.  The  incompleteness  of  the 
concordat  gave  rise  to  many  questions  at  once  delicate  and 
important.  The  demands  of  Napoleon  became  by  degrees 
almost  outrageous.  While  the  Directory  simply  declared 
the  papal  authority  null  and  void,  the  emperor  seemed  in- 
clined to  use  it  as  a  puppet.  The  resistance  of  Pius  VI[. 
was  energetic  anil  dignified,  but  unsuccessful.  Feb.  2, 
1808,  Rome  was  garrisoned  with  French  troops,  and  Apr. 
2  of  the  same  year  the  provinces  of  Urbino,  Ancona.  Ma 
ccrata,  and  C'amerino  were  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  May  1",  1809,  the  incorporation  was  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  papal  dominions,  and  when  the  pope 
excommunicated  Napoleon  by  a  bull  of  June  11,  (Jen.  Kadet 
broke  into  the  Vatican  during  the  night  of  July  li  and 
carried  the  pope  away  a  prisoner,  first  to  Grenoble,  then 
to  Savona,  at  last  (in  1812)  to  Fontainebleau.  Here  Na- 
poleon  compelled  him  to  sign  a  new  concordat  (Jan.  25, 
1813),  but  Mar.  24  the  pope  revoked  his  consent,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  enter  into  no  negotiations  with  the 
emperor  until  he  had  been  restored  to  Rome.  Jan.  22, 
1M  I,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  capital,  and  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  all  his  possessions,  with  the  exception 
of  Avignon  and  Venaissin,  were  restored  to  him.  His  sub- 
sequent government  was  energetic  and  just,  but  thoroughly 
reactionary  in  both  ecclesiastical  ami  political  respects.  *f). 
Aug.  20,  1823.— Pus  IX.  «n,:,-«,,,,i  M.,rm  Uantoi-Ftr- 
retti),  b.  at  Sinigaglia  May  13,  1792.  Delicate  health  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  his  original  plan  of  embracing  the 
military  profession.  He  entered  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
studied  theology  at  the  College  of  Volterra,  and  took  holy 
orders  in  1818;  in  1823-25  visited  Chili;  in  1827  was  cre- 
ated archbishop  of  Spoleto,  whence  he  was  transferred  in 
1832  to  the  see  of  Imola;  in  1840  was  made  cardinal,  and 
was  several  times  employed  in  diplomatic  missions.  In  all 
the  different  offices  he  filled  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  mildness,  benevolence,  and  vivid  sympathy  of  his  na- 
ture. Asylums,  hospitals,  schools — in  short,  all  kinds  of 
educational  and  charitable  institutions — received  his  at- 
tention and  support,  and  when,  on  the  death  of  Gregory 
XVI.,  the  conclave  chose  him  pope  (June  16, 1846),  he  was 
greeted  with  general  acclamation.  His  first  steps  as  a 
sovereign  increased  his  popularity  still  more.  He  granted 
a  general  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders,  and  suppressed 
with  great  energy  all  abuses  in  the  administration.  Ho 
lowered  the  taxes,  granted  M  l"r  railroad 

vorcd  commerce  and  manufactures,  i.pencd  the  civil  offices 
to  laymen,  and  called  together  (Nov.,  1S47)  a  council  of 
state  composed  of  delegates  from  the  provinces.  These 
proceedings  created  quite  an  enthusiasm  for  him,  not  only 
in  Home  and  Italy,  but  in  the  whole  civilized  world,  and 
excited  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  more  sur- 
prising was  it  that  the  next  year  (Nov.  24,  1848)  he  had 
to  flee  from  Rome  in  disguise  and  take  refuge  in  the  Nea- 
politan fortress  of  Gae'ta.  But  this  sudden  change  in  his 
jposition  is  to  bo  explained  partly  from  the  fact  that  all 
his  reforms  resulted  from  the  kindness  of  his  personal 
character,  rather  than  from  any  liberality  in  his  political 
ideas;  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  by  his  general 
amnesty  Rome  had  become  the  gathering-place  of  a  great 
number  of  political  intriguers,  exasperated  exiles,  and 
fanatical  enthusiasts,  whose  exaggerated  demands  no  lib- 
erality of  views  could  satisfy,  ami  who  never  ceased  to  stir 
up  and  inflame  tile  general  excitement  of  the  people.  The 


churches,  li  hanks.  I'  newspapers.  I  cotton  factory,  and  I 
shoe  -fir-iory.  I'.  liloo.  .1.  C.  ('ASHMAN,  F.n.  "  STAR." 

Pittslicld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  L'nadilla 
River.  I',  lllill. 

Pittsfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lorain  co.,  0.     P.  980. 

I'lltslirld,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  Warren  co..  Pa.,  on  lirokcn 
Straw  I 'reek  and  Philadelphia  and  F.ric  division  of  Penn- 
sylvania H.  R.  P.  UOO, 

I'M  I-IK  Id,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.     P.  482. 

Pittslicld,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  Wis.     P. 

I'llts'ford,  (p.,  Hutlcr  co.,  la.     P.  512. 

I'ittslortl,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ilillsdale  co..  Mich.,  on  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  It.  P.  107'. 

I'lll-lonl,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Monroe  co..  N".  Y..  on  Iron- 
dc'|iioit  I'rei-k.  Krie  Canal,  ami  New  York  Central  It.  It. 
P.  of  v.  ;">II5;  of  tp.  1974. 

I'ittslord,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  on  Rutland 
R.  It.  P.  1!I27. 

Pitts'grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Salem  co.,  N.  J.,  on  We-t 
Jersey  It.  R.  P.  Ilill7. 

Pitt's  Point,  p.-v..  liullitt  co.,  Ky.     P.  98. 

Pitts'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kenncbcc  co.,  Me.,  on  Kcnne- 
bec  River.  P.  2353. 

Pittston*  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Wyoming  coal-region,  9  miles  from  Wilkesbarre, 
ships  annually  over  I.IMHi.lMIO  tons  of  coal,  and  has  3  rail- 
roads, excellent  public  schools,  churches  of  ull  denomina- 
tions, 2  newspapers,  4  banks,  water  and  gas  works,  I 
foundry,  and  machine-shops,  1  knitting  and  2  planing 
mills,  a  stove  manufactory,  terra-cotta  works,  lumber- 
yards. P.  of  b.  6760;  of  tp.  4147. 

(i.  M.  RirirvRT,  ED.  "GAZF.TTK." 

Pitts'town,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Troy  and  llo-ton  R.  R.  P.  4093. 

Pittsylva'nia,  county  of    Virginia,  bounded  S.  by 

North  Carolina.  Area,  900  sq.  m.  It  is  hilly,  picturesque, 
and  very  fertile.  Iron  ore  and  limestone  abound.  Live- 
stock, grain,  and  tobacco  are  largely  produced.  Traversed 
by  Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R.  Cap.  Competition 
(Pittsylvania  Court-house  P.  0.).  Danville  is  the  largest 
town.  P.  31,343. 

Pittsylvania  Court-house  (P.  0.  name  of  Compe- 
tition), cap.  of  Pittsylvania  co.,  Va. 

Pitu'itary  Body  [I.at.  /,!tulin.  "mucus"],  a  small, 
soft,  reddish,  oval,  vascular  body  within  the  skull,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  tella  tnrcirii.  It  has  two  lobes,  and  appears 
to  bo  a  ductless  gland,  of  the  same  class  with  the  thyroid, 
the  thymus,  etc.,  and  like  them  is  proportionally  much 
larger  in  the  foetus  than  in  the  adult. 

Piu'ra,  town  of  Peru,  in  a  dry  and  sandy  plain  on  the 
river  Piura.  in  lat.  5°  H'  S.,  63  miles  from  its  port,  Payta, 
on  the  Pacific,  was  founded  by  Pizarro  in  l.'i.'il,  and  is'the 
oldest  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru.  The  province 
of  which  1'iuni  is  the  capital,  and  which  bears  the  same 
name,  is  rich  in  sulphur,  iron,  lead,  magnesia,  lime,  and 
petroleum,  and  produces  maize,  tobacco,  cacao,  cotton,  and 
sugar;  it  is  also  noted  for  its,  fine  breed  of  mules.  The 
city  is  well  and  substantially  built,  and  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade.  A  railway  connecting  it  with  Payta  is 
under  construction.  P.  about  15,000. 

Pi'us,  the  name  of  nine  popes,  of  whom  three  have  ac- 
quired a  conspicuous  name  in  history. — Pius  VI.  (Glurnnni 
.l.i/./r,).  Count  liraschi,  b.  ut  Cesena,  province  of  Forli, 
Italy.  Dee.  27,  1717:  was  elected  pope  Feb.  15, 1775,  under 
very  difficult  circumstances.  In  most  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  Austria,  France,  Portugal.  Naples,  and  Tuscany, 
there  showed  itself  a  marked  tendency  to  emancipate  the 
national  Church  from  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  place 
it  under  the  direct  control  of  the  state;  against  which 
tendency  Pius  \T.  found  no  other  weapon  to  apply  than  a 
repetition  of  the  old  papal  pretensions.  But  these  decla- 
mations sounded  so  much  the  more  singular  in  his  mouth  j 
as  ho  was  not  a  character  of  any  great  Weight.  Although  a  ! 
handsome,  graceful,  affable  man.  of  prepossessing  manners, 
he  was  somewhat  vain,  a  little  ostentatious,  weak  ami  ir- 
resolute of  will,  and  soon  entangled  in  glaring  self-contra- 
dictions. He  drained  parts  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  but  1 
the  immense  sums  which  this  undertaking  cost  he-  raised 
by  establishing  in  his  states  one  of  the  m  .si  objectionable 
forms  of  lottery,  which  here,  as  everywhere,  speedily  re- 
duced poor  people  to  complete  misery.  He  built  the  har- 
bor of  Ancona,  but  he  gave  his  nephew.  Luigi  liraschi,  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  oil  and  corn.  With  Joseph  II.  he 
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pope  appealed  to  France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Naples  for 
help,  and  in  Apr.,  1849,  an  Austrian  army  moved  toward 
Rome  from  the  N.,  and  a  French  from  Civita  Vecchia.  On 
Aug.  22,  Rome  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  the  papal 
authority  was  re-established  ;  the  pope  himself  returned 
in  Apr.,  1850.  As  long  as  the  Austrian  army  occupied  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  French  army  Rome  and 
the  southern  part,  the  government  of  Pius  IX.  remained 
undisturbed  ;  but  it  was  evident  enough  that  it  was  antag- 
onistic to  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  his  subjects.  As  soon 
as  the  Austrian  army  retired  (in  1859),  the  northern  prov- 
inces annexed  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the 
same  took  place  in  Rome  and  the  southern  province  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  army  in  1870.  Without  any 
further  revolutions  or  disturbances,  the  temporal  power  of 
the  pope  glided  out  of  existence.  How  far  the  views  of 
Pius  IX.  are  from  harmonizing  with  the  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  best  seen  in  his  management  of  ecclesi- 
astical affair?.  He  has  enriched  the  dogmatics  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  with  two  new  doctrines — namely,  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  established  by  a  de- 
cree of  Dec.  8, 1854,  and  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  in  all 
matters  of  faith  and  morals,  established  by  the  so-called 
oecumenical  council  of  Rome  in  1 870.  But  both  these  doc- 
trines seem  to  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages,  rather  than  to  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  and  still  more  apparent  is  the  discrep- 
ancy in  the  encyclical  letter  of  Dec.  8, 1864,  especially  in  its 
famous  Syllabus.  Here  Pius  IX.  condemns  as  heretical  the 
ideas  of  liberty  of  conscience,  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  of 
the  independence  of  the  secular  government  from  the  eccle- 
siastical, of  the  equality  of  laymen  and  clergymen  before  the 
law,  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  make  their  own  laws  and 
elect  their  own  magistrates,  etc. :  that  is  to  say,  he  con- 
demns in  the  eighty-four  theses  all  the  principal  ideas  of 
modern  civilization  as  heretical.  In  France  the  publi- 
cation of  the  syllabus  was  forbidden  ;  the  Italian  govern- 
ment protested  against  its  contents  in  very  strong  expres- 
sions: and  the  Austrian  government  took  a  cautious  reser- 
vation. The  general  effect  was  that  the  antagonism  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  present 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  became  very  vividly 
felt.  CLEMKNS  PETKKSEX. 

Pi  Ute',  county  of  S.  E.  Utah,  extending  W.  from  the 
Territory  of  Colorado.  Estimated  area,  5500  sq.  m.  It 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  soils  and  surface.  Mining  is 
the  chief  industry.  Cap.  Bullion.  P.  82. 

Pi-Utes.     See  PAH-UTES. 

Pix'ley,  tp.,  Clay  co.,  111.     P.  1517. 

Pizar'ro  (FRANCISCO),  the  "great  marquis, "b.  at  Trux- 
illo,  Spain,  about  1471,  was  the  natural  son  of  ft  Spanish 
colonel  of  foot  by  a  peasant-girl  of  Estramadura ;  was  bred 
a  swineherd,  and  even,  according  to  a  popular  account, 
was  suckled  by  the  swine  in  infancy,  on  account  of  his 
mother's  neglect.  He  grew  up  a  bold^  ignorant,  and  bru- 
tal man,  and  from  1510  to  l;"i^.'>  was  engaged  in  perilous 
adventures  in  Spanish  America;  was  one  of  Balboa's 
party  which  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Having  heard 
of  the  existence  of  Peru,  with  its  great  wealth,  he  led  a 
party  which  after  incredible  hardships  reached  and  partly 
explored  that  country  in  152(5,  a  previous  expedition  hav- 
ing failed  (1524).  In  1528  he  obtained  leave  of  Charles 
V.  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Peru,  but  without  public 
aid;  and  in  1531,  after  great  sufferings,  he  invaded  the 
Peruvian  empire  with  110  foot-soldiers,  67  mounted  men, 
and  two  small  cannon;  treacherously  seized  the  confiding 
inca,  Atahuallpa,  and  in  less  than  two  years  had  overthrown 
the  ancient  government  of  the  realm,  partly  by  good  gen- 
eralship, unceasing  activity,  and  unfailing  valor,  but  quite 
as  much  by  perfidy  and  brutal  violence.  Pizarro  was  made 
a  marquis,  founded  Lima  and  other  towns,  and  for  some 
years  ruled  Peru  as  captain-general  with  almost  absolute 
power ;  but  a  desperate  and  nearly  successful  revolt  of  the 
Indians  was  followed  in  1538  by  a  contest  with  Almagro, 
his  associate,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  ;  soon  after  which 
Almagro's  followers  attacked  Pizarro  in  his  palace  (Juno 
2(i,  1541),  and  he  was  killed  after  a  desperate  struggle. 
Pizarro  was  simply  a  successful  robber.  Avarice,  perfidy, 
jealousy,  cruelty,  and  habits  of  brutal  outrage  marked 
his  career.  When  in  power  he  said  no  to  every  request. 
Courage  and  constancy  to  his  purpose  must  be  conceded  to 
him.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  died  embracing  the 
crucifix.  He  never  learned  to  read  and  write.  He  married 
the  inca's  daughter,  and  founded  a  line  of  grandees,  mar- 
quises do  la  Conquista,  who  still  bear  his  name.  His  half- 
brothers,  Gonzalo,  Hernando,  and  Juan,  were  partners  of 
his  crimes  in  Peru. 

Piz'zo,  seaport  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Catanzaro,  on  a  rocky  hill  rising  above  the  (iulf  of  Sta. 
Eufemia.  This  town  is  in  general  well  built,  and  the  old 
baronial  castle  still  exists.  It  is  a  place  of  very  consider- 
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able  trade,  and  the  fisheries  are  important,  the  tunny  being 
most  abundant.     P.  in  1874,  8300. 

Placenta.  See  EMBRYOLOGY,  by  PROF.  Jons  C.  DAL- 
TON,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Placen'ta  [<Ir.  TrAaKoO?,  "  a  flat  cake  "],  a  structure  pe- 
culiar to  mammals  of  the  highest  class — Monodelphia  or 
Placentalia — and  destined  for  the  nutrition  of  the  foetus 
during  a  prolonged  intra-uterine  life.  It  is  developed  in 
various  degrees  of  complication,  and  these  have  led  to  the 
differentiation  of  the  placentifcrous  mammals  into  various 
groups,  distinguished  by  the  degree  of  development. 

In  (1)  the  Primates  (man  and  monkeys),  (2)  Chiropters 
(bats),  (3)  Insectivores,  (4)  Rodents,  (5)  Carnivores,  (G) 
Proboscidians,  and  (7)  Hyracoids,  the  placenta  is  formed 
by  outgrowths  from  both  the  ovum  and  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  uterus,  the  former  furnishing  the  atnnion 
and  chorion,  and  the  latter  the  dccidua  :  in  the  first  stage 
the  chorion  develops  villi,  which  fit  into  depressions  of  the 
decidua,  but  finally  the  chorion  and  decidua  grow  together 
and  form  a  single  structure ;  the  decidua  itself  is  resolv- 
able into  three  parts — (1)  a  dccidna  rera,  lining  the  gen- 
eral cavity  of  the  uterus  ;  (2)  a  decidiiu  rrfleru,  which  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  decidua  vera,  and  invests  the  ovum  ; 
and  (3)  a  decidua  trrutiun,  which  is  a  special  development 
of  the  decidua  vera,  and  is,  says  Huxley,  "  a  layer  of 
especial  thickness,  developed  in  contiguity  with  those 
chorionic  villi  which  persist  and  become  converted  into 
the  foetal  placenta."  The  placenta  of  this  type  character- 
izes the  (Monodelphia)  Deciduata  of  Huxley;  in  some  of 
these  (the  Primates,  Chiropters,  Insectivores,  and  Rodents) 
the  placenta  encloses  the  foetus  in  a  discoid  sac ;  in  others 
(Carnivores,  Proboscidians,  and  Hyracoids)  it  forms  a 
zone-like  girdle  around  the  foetus. 

In  the  Ungulates  and  Cetaceans  no  dccidua  is  developed 
from  the  lining  of  the  uterus.  The  types  thus  distin- 
guished are  combined  by  Huxley  under  the  common  name 
(Monodelphia)  Non-deciduata. 

Among  the  Edentates  are  exemplifications,  it  is  said,  of 
all  these  types ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  concordance  in  other 
respects  of  these  mammals  indicates  their  consociation  to 
bo  natural,  the  classificatory  value  of  the  placcntal  cha- 
racters are  strongly  impugned. 

The  chief  zoologists  who  have  made  use  of  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  placenta  for  the  characterization  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  orders  of  mammals  are  Von  Baer,  II. 
Milne  Edwards,  and  Huxley.  H.  Milne  Edwards  has  es- 
pecially used  the  modifications  of  the  placenta  in  great 
detail  for  the  classification  of  the  several  forms  (Jitcherchct 
pmir  terrir  it  I'Hiitoire  naturelle  det  Mtimmifi'rc*,  introduc- 
tion, 1868).  THEODORE  GILL. 

Placenta'lia  [from  placenta],  a  name  given  by  Owen 
to  those  mammals  which  are  provided  with  a  placenta.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  sub-class  Monodelphia  of  De  Blainville 
and  recent  authors.  (See  MAMMALS.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Placcntia.     See  PIACENZA. 

Placen'tia,  seaport,  cap.  of  Placentia  district,  New- 
foundland, on  a  low  beach  (sometimes  overflowed)  on  the 
K.  side  of  Placcntia  Bay.  Its  harbor  is  spacious,  but  not 
very  deep.  Placentia,  settled  by  the  French  in  1626,  was 
long  held  by  them  as  a  menace  to  the  English,  who  once 
attacked  it  without  success.  Placentia  is  the  seat  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop.  P.  about  400. 

Placer',  county  of  California,  extending  W.  and  S.  W. 
from  the  Nevada  State  line  to  Sacramento  River.  Much 
of  it  is  rugged  and  densely  timbered.  The  W.  part  is 
level.  Wool,  wheat,  fruit,  and  lumber  are  extensively 
produced.  Quartz,  hydraulic,  and  other  gold-mining  are 
important  industries.'  Traversed  by  Central  Pacific  R.  It. 
and  by  N.  fork  of  American  River.  Area,  1386  sq.  m.  Cap. 
Auburn.  P.  11,357. 

Placerville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  El  Dorado  co.,  Cal., 
situated  about  40  miles  E.  of  Sacramento,  has  excellent 
public  schools,  1  private  academy,  4  churches,  1  synagogue, 
2  weekly  newspapers,  1  iron-foundry,  2  fire-engine  compa- 
nies, 4  distilleries,  2  breweries,  1  evaporator  for  fruit-dry- 
ing, 1  grist  and  9  saw  mills,  and  stores.  Quartz  lodes 
bearing  gold  are  numerous,  and  water  is  obtained  for  min- 
ing and  irrigation  from  lakes  situated  near  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  through  an  aqueduct  over  40  miles  in 
length.  Fruit-growing  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  the 
breeding  of  Angora  goats  has  proved  successful.  The 
Odd  Fellows,  Masons,  Knights  Templar,  Red  Men.  and 
Druids  have  each  lodges  here.  Numerous  quartz-mills 
are  located  in  the  vicinity.  P.  of  v.  1562 ;  of  tp.  2624. 
W.  A.  SELKIRK.  En.  "  MOUNTAIN  DEMOCRAT." 

Placerville,  p.-v.,  Boisg  co.,  Id.    P.  318. 

Placerville,  v.,  Elko  co.,  Nev.     P.  160. 

Placogan'oids  [from  irAoif,  a  "flat  plate,"  -yivm, 
"brightness,"  in  allusion  to  the  lustre  of  the  plates  or 
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fcales,  and  t'tos,  "  form  "],  the  name  of  a  group  of  extinct 
fishes  embracing  type-  peculiar  to  the  Silurian  and  he\o 
nian  cp.mhs.  ami  which  were  distinguished  by  their  plato- 

likc  armor.       ,  See   t'lMI.I  THEODORE  GlLL. 

Plarnn'idii1  [  /Yuciiiiir,  T7Aa«o5«,  a  "  flat  jilntc,"  given  in 
allusion  to  the  Hat.  plate -liki-  ("nil  of  the  shell],  a  family 
of  e. melliferous  mollnsks  allii-d  to  tin-  oysters,  etc.  The 
bodv  is  iniK-h  compressed  mid  sub-orbicular;  the  mouth 
li:i-  it-  margin-  free,  double,  ali'l  fringed  with  cirrlii  :  gills 

two  .in  I'ii.-li  side,  iinsy clrical.  iinili-d  behind;   inuiith 

with   plain   lip-'  .-..Tillii.-nt    witli   the-   gill-:  I"' it  sinnll   and 
cvlindrieal,  with   a   small   retractor   mo-elc:   the  MZI 
distinct;    "the   geneniti\e   svstein    attached   to   the   right 
niiintli'  l.ihe.  and  the  fentrlole  exposed  "  |  \Vuml  n-ii  nl\ ;  the 
shell    has   moderately   unequal    sub.'irenlar   valves   which 

:  fiit.  iiii'l  .-oii-i-t-  entirely  of  sub-nil. 

plicated  lalllime  penetrated  to  some'  extent  liy  minute  tll- 
hiili  :  the  hinge  ha-  :i  eartilage  bounded  by  two  di\erging 
ridges  in  the  right  valve,  corresponding  with  groove-  in 

the  left:  ther Man  left  of  a  large  subincdian  ndduetor 

niH-r!e.  and  a  small  one  in  front  of  it.  The  family  is 
ehiellv  rej. re-ente. !  hy  species  in  the  Indian  and  I'. 

.-.-.     The  Anoiniidic  of  North  America  ai-c  the  nearest 
allies.  TIIKOHOKK  GILL. 

1'liignl.     Sec  MOIIKS.  Ku'i.i:si  ISTII-U.. 

IMa'uiil  Ca'dence,  in  music,  a  cadence  formed  by  the 
harmony  of  the  subdominant,  followed  by  that  of  the  tonic 
or  keynote.  It  is  of  frequent  at  in  church  music',  and 
hence  is  sometimes  called  the  "  ei-.-le.-i;i-tiral "  cadence. 

i  See    Ml  sir.  I 

Plagios'lomi  [irWycot,  ''oblique,"  and  trrd/ia,  "the 
mouth"],  an  order,  or  rather  super-order,  of  Selachians, 
including  the  sharks  (order  Squali )  and  rays  (order  Uai;e  ). 
Thcv  :ire  dist  ingui-he:l,  ill  contrast  with  the  Holoeephali, 
by  the  freedom  of  the  miindibular  bone  and  its  simple 
articulation  with  the  cranium,  the  absence  of  opcrcular 

the    development    of    Ih  e    i  rarely    six    or     K 
external    branchial    apertures.      (See    further    KAI.G    and 

.-..il    U.I.)  TllEODOIIK  (JILL. 

Plague  [Gr.  irATryii;  Lat.  f,l<t<jn,  a  "blow"],  a  malig- 
nant and  fatal  contagious  fever,  now  little  known,  but  for- 
merly epidemic  in  Kgypt  ami  the  I.c\ant,  :ind  spreading 
in  devastating  epidemics  throughout  Europe.  By  its  mor- 
tality it  was  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  countries  and  the 
ad  t  mice  of  civilization.  It  w:is  termed  "the  pest,"  the 
"  blaek  death."  and  the.  "great  mortality."  Its  first  ap- 
pearance in  Kuropc  was  at  Constantinople  in  A.  D.  544. 
Since  that  time  epidemics  have  occurred  at  variable  inter- 
vals; there  were  forty-five  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  "  Great  Plague"  of  London  was  in  loo.'i.  :md  was 
Supposed  to  ha\e  heel)  brought  from  Holland.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  Kuropo  25,000,000  have  died  of  plague. 
Tho  disea-e  lias  prevailed  in  brief  and  local  epidemics 
during  the  eighteenth  and  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies— at  Copenhagen  ill  171-',  -Marseilles  1720,  Moscow 
1771,  Malta  1  •<!:'..  Sile.-ia  ISI'.I,  liulgaria.  (in  the  Russian 
army)  in  1828-2U.  It  has  not  appeared  even  locally  in 
Europe  since  1841.  Its  last  appearance  in  Egypt  was  in 
IS11.  In  ls.J7--.~i''  it  o.vurrcd  among  the  Arabs  of  North 
Africa,  in  1837  in  .Mesopotamia,  ami  in  1871  in  Persian 
Koordistan.  The  plague  i-  now  regarded  as  a  zymotic  dis- 
ease, derived  from  insalubrious  and  poisonous  atmospheric 
or  telluric  conditions,  a  /,/»!•  i-i>i  n«n-bi  gaining  access  to 
the  blood,  and  rapidly  multiplying  in  it  and  destroying  its 
nutritive  elements.  In  malignity  and  nature  it  resembles 
typhus  fever,  but  is  regarded  as  ilistin.-t  from  it.  Its  prop- 
agation w-iis  formerly  supposed  to  be  by  contagion,  but  it 
is  now  regarded  as  due  to  importation  by  ships  or  on  the 
person,  and  communicable  by  atmospheric  infection.  In 
Kgypt  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  was  eons',, |,. red  its  pesti- 
lential source.  Overcrowding,  bad  ventilation,  uncleanli- 
nc-s.  .ietieient  food,  and  residence  in  damp,  marshy  soils 
have  been  considered  the  predisposing  causes  of  local  epi- 
demics. After  exposure  there  is  a  period  of  latency  or 
incubation  of  from  two  to  seven  days.  The  disease  has 

four  staircs,  yet  all  may  oeeur  ill  rapid  sileee.-sion  and  brief 
time:  (  I  I  invasion.  (2)  fever.  (3|  local  phlegmons,  and  (4) 
collapse  or  convalescence.  It  is  preceded  by  lassitude  and 
cnteehleincnt  of  mind  and  body:  its  definite  onset  is  an- 
nounced by  shivering,  headaeh'e,  vertigo,  vomiting,  high 
te\er  heat,  great  prostration,  stupor  or  unconsciousness, 
blood  in  the  urine  or  from  the  bowels,  the  appearance  of 
bubos  or  inflammatory  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands, 
or  of  carbuncles,  or  again,  in  fatal  cases,  of  petechia;  or 
purple  spots  and  mottling  of  the  skin.  Its  duration  is 
two  or  three  days.  and.  when  survived,  a  slow  subsequent 
convalescence.  It  is  to  be  pre\  ente.l  by  hygienic  measures 
and  public  quarantine,  but  its  treatment,  beyond  general 
measures  of  stimulation  and  nutritive  support,  avails 


little.      (See  lleckcr  -   /'/,../,  ,,i'c«  ,,/'  the  .W;,t,l/.;  Aye»,  Lon- 
don, is  111.  i 

I-!.  l'\i!wi\  Hi  i.sov.  .In.     KKVISKD  uv  WII.LARD  PARKER. 

Plaice.     See  Pi.Kri<ii.vKrnii-K. 

Plain,  tp.,  M..nr. .,  Ark.     IV  110. 

Plain,  tp..  Konhuko Ind.     I'.  1190. 

Plain,  tp..  l-'i-anklin  BO.,  1 1.      p.  IL".I:;. 

Plain,  tp..  Stark  eo..  o.,  on  1'ittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 

Chicago   It.  K.       P.  22211. 

Plain,  tp..  Wayne  ( 0.     P.  lsi',7. 

Plain,  tp..  Wood  ,-.,..  n.     p.  i:i;i. 

Plain  <'ity,  p.-v..  Harhy  tp..  Madison  co..  0.,  on  Pitts- 
burg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  K.  II.,  IT  mile-  \V.  id'  Colum- 
bus ha.-  :;  elinrche-,  1  wei-kl\  newspaper.  2  banks  I  steam 
Homing  mill.  '2  hotel-,  and  1  planing  mill.  I'.  K'T. 

\.  SMITH.  En.  "  I'm."." 

I'liiitifii  111.  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windliam  co..  Conn.,  at  the 
.junction  of  Norwich  ami  W.n -ee-t.-r  with  I'rov  i.len.-e  Hart- 
ford and  l-'i.-hkill  K.  11..  ..n  tjuincbaug  and  Moosup  rivers. 
P.  4521. 

Plainfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Will  co.,  III.,  on  l)a  Page 
Creek.  P.  723;  of  tp.  1750. 

ri.'lilllil  111.  p.-v..  (Juilford  tp..  Hendrieks  co.,  Ind..  on 
St.  L.  Vundalia  T.-ne  II.  mid  Indianapolis  li.  |{.  p.  T'.l.'i. 

Plaillfleld,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Hampshire  ......  Ma«s    P.  521. 

Plainfield,  tp.,  losco  eo.,  .Mich.     P.  IL'L'. 

ri.iinlii'ld.  tp..  K.-nt Mi.-h..  on  lirand  Kivcr  and 

Grand  Hapids  and  Indiana  K.  K.     P.  I  I'.i'.i. 

Plainfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sullivan  co..  X.  II.,  on  Con- 
necticut River.  P.  1589. 

Plniniicld,  city.  Xew  Providence  tp.,  Union  co.,  N.  .1., 
on  Central  I!.  II.  of  New  Jersey,  was  incorporated  as  a  city 
in  I  si1,'.! ;  ha-  1  institute.  1  seminary  and  free  graded  school, 
15  churches,  4  banks.  .'I  weekly  newspapers,  and  an  exten- 
sive clothing  manufactorv.  P.  5095. 

J.  C.  BCBTOK,  En.  "  CKXTHAI,  N.  J.  TIMES." 

Plainfield,  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Unadilla  Kivcr. 
P.  121". 

Plainfield,  tp.,  Northampton  co.,  Pa.,  on  S.  slope  of 
the  Blue  Mountains.  P.  1988. 

Plainfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  on 
Winooski  River.  P.  720. 

Plaiufield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waushara  co..  Wis.    P.  997. 

Plain  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.    P.  775. 

Plainlnnd,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Ark.    P.  220. 

Plains,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  on  Susquehanna 
River.  P.  40 is. 

Plains,  tp..  Roekingbam  co.,  Va..  on  Washington  City 
Virginia  Midland  and  Great  Southern  R.  R.  P.  3035. 

Plain  Song,  or  Plain  Chant  [Lat.  caniiu  flrmu*  ; 
It.  catifo/Vrmo],  in  music,  the  simple,  grave,  and  unadorned 
chant  in  which  the  services  of  the  Catholic  Church  have 
been  rendered  from  a  very  early  age.  It  consists  largely 
of  monotone,  and  its  inflections  seldom  exceed  the  range 
of  an  octave.  Tho  ecclesiastical  chant  is  supposed  to  be 
chiefly  of  Greek  origin,  with  some  modifications  brought  in 
from  Hebrew  sources  by  the  converts  from  Judaism  in  the 
first  centuries.  Prior  to  the  time  of  St.  Ambrose  (fourth 
century)  the  music  of  the  Church  was  in  a  rude  and  un- 
settled condition,  but  by  his  skill  and  energy  it  assumed 
the  more  regular  form  known  as  the  Ambrosian  chant.  At 
a  later  period  Gregory  the  Great  introduced  many  im- 
provements, corrected  certain  abuses,  and  gave  to  the  ritual 
chant  that  more  systematic  form  which  has  since  borne  his 
name.  Plain  song  is  usually  written  in  black  note  on  a 
etave  of  four  lines,  with  either  a  C  or  an  F  clef.  (See  GRE- 
GORIAN Music.)  WILLIAM  STAI:STO.V. 

Plaint'iff  (law).  At  the  common  law  this  term  was 
confined  to  the  class  of  legal  actions  called  personal  as 
distinguished  from  real,  and  described  the  moving  party 
thercin,  the  one  who  is  named  on  the  record  as  bringing 
the  action  ;  in  the  modern  nomenclature,  which  prevails  in 
most  of  the  States,  it  designates  the  same  person  in  all 
classes  of  civil  suits,  whether  legal  or  equitable.  It  is  a 
French  word,  first  used  when  the  records  of  judicial  pro- 
. -e. ..lings  -..en-  kept  in  that  language,  and  finally  passing 
into  the  English  with  a  slight  change  of  orthograpny.  In 
the  earliest  books  it  appears  as  plcifHtiffe,  from  pteyndrc, 
now  pliiiudre,  to  "complain."  Thus,  Britton  says:  "No 
judgment — that  is,  judicial  proceeding — can  take  place 
without  three  persons — iinjiirf.  tin  pl>  untyfe,  et  «»  defend- 
unnt."  In  the  }Var  Book*,  which  arc  the  earliest  reports 
of  deei.U-d  eases  in  England,  and  arc  written  in  the  law 
French,  the  spelling  is  jili-lntl/i;  while  in  Littleton,  and 
other  subsequent  reports  still  in  the  French,  it  is  changed 
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to  plainti/e,  but  in  the  oldest  editions  of  Coke's  Comment- 
aries it  is  treated  as  an  English  word,  retaining,  however, 
the  form  last  mentioned,  which  was  ultimately  altered 
to  the  present  mode  of  spelling.  By  the  early  English 
law,  and  before  any  statutory  modifications,  special  names 
were  employed  to  designate  the  moving  party,  the  party 
who  institutes  the  proceedings,  in  the  various  classes  of 
suits  and  in  the  different  courts.  In  "  real  actions  " — that 
is,  the  ancient  forms  of  legal  actions  by  which  title  to  land 
was  established  and  its  possession  recovered — he  was  de- 
nominated "the  demandant;"  in  suits  in  equity  he  was 
called  "  the  complainant ;"  and  in  the  admiralty  and  eccle- 
siastical courts,  or  wherever  the  proceedings  were  based 
upon  the  Roman  civil  law,  he  was  known  as  "the  libel- 
hint."  The  term  "  plaintiff"  was  thus  restricted  to  a  class, 
but  most  important  and  common  class,  of  legal  actions, 
embracing  all  those  which  were  not  "  real."  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances  a  distinction  existed,  growing  out  of  the 
extreme  technicality  of  the  common  law,  between  the  legal 
or  nominal  plaintiff  and  the  equitable  or  real  plaintiff. 
The  former  was  the  one  who  appeared  as  such  on  the 
record,  and  in  whom  the  bare  legal  title  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  controversy  was  vested ;  the  latter  was  the 
person  who,  not  holding  this  bare  legal  title,  and  not  ap- 
pearing on  the  record,  was  still  the  actual  owner  of  the 
demand,  entitled  to  the  proceeds,  and  for  whoso  benefit  the 
action  was  prosecuted.  These  common-law  rules  formerly 
prevailed  in  most  of  the  States  of  this  country.  The  re- 
formed procedure,  originally  adopted  in  New  York  in  1848, 
and  extending  at  the  present  day  over  more  than  twenty 
other  commonwealths,  has,  however,  greatly  modified  and 
simplified  the  judicial  practice  in  reference  to  parties.  In 
pursuance  of  that  system  all  forms  of  civil  action,  legal 
and  equitable,  are  reduced  to  one,  in  which  the  complain- 
ing party  is  denominated  the  plaintiff;  and  as  he  must  be 
the  real  party  in  interest,  the  distinction  between  nominal 
and  real  plaintiffs  has  disappeared.  A  "  plaintiff  in  error" 
is  the  party  who  obtains  a  "  writ  of  error,"  and  thereby 
removes  a  judgment  into  a  higher  court  for  the  purpose  of 
review.  JOHN  NORTON'  PUMKKOV. 

Plainview,  tp.,  Saline  co.,  111.,  on  N.  fork  of  Saline 
River.  P.  450. 

Plain  View,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wabash  co.,  Minn.  P.  637  ; 
of  tp.  1365. 

Plainville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  at  the 
crossing  of  New  Haven  and  Northampton  and  Providence 
Hartford  and  Fishkill  R.  Rs.,  13  miles  S.  W.  of  Hartford, 
has  a  graded  school,  fine  water-power,  3  churches,!  weekly 
newspaper,  and  14  manufactories.  P.  1433. 

S.  TOMLINSON,  ED.  "NEWS." 

Plainville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
confluence  of  Seneca  with  Oswego  River.  P.  161. 

Plainwell,  p.-v.,  Gunplain  tp.,  Allegan  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  R.  Rs.,  has  4  churches,  1  foundry,  union  schools, 
waterworks,  1  newspaper,  paper-mills,  several  flouring  and 
saw  mills,  and  4  hotels.  P.  1035. 

JEROME  WINCHELL,  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Plaistow,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  II.,  on 
Boston  and  Maine  R.  R.  P.  879. 

I'ht'iiu,  de  (GIOVANNI  ANTONIO  AMADEO),  BARON,  b.  at 
Vbghera,  Piedmont,  Nov.  8,  1781;  studied  at  the  Poly- 
technic School  of  Paris  ;  became  professor  of  mathematics 
at  the  school  of  artillery  in  Alessandria  in  1803,  and  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  the  University  of  Turin  in  1811. 
1).  there  Jan.  20, 1864.  His  principal  works  are  Sulla  teoria 
dell'  Attrazione  de;/li  Sferoidi  ellittici  (1810),  and  Theorie 
da  Moucemcnt  de  la  Lime  (3  vols.,  1832). 

Planche'  (JAMES  ROBINSON),  b.  in  London  Feb.  27, 1796  ; 
became  early  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  plays  and  libret- 
tos ;  gave  great  attention  to  archaeology  and  costumes,  on 
which  subjects  he  wrote ;  author  of  some  200  dramatic 
pieces ;  designed  Shakspearian  costumes  for  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble  and  his  assistants;  published  in  1852  The  J'tirmii- 
tant  of  Arms,  a  treatise  on  heraldic  subjects,  which  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant  in 
1854.  In  1866  he  was  promoted  to  be  Somerset  Herald. 
Has  also  written  books  of  travel,  songs,  etc. 

Planche  (JEAN  BAPTISTE  GUSTATE),  b.  at  Paris  Feb. 
16,  1808  ;  studied  literature  and  art ;  lived  from  1838  to 
1845  in  Italy,  and  had  for  some  time,  both  before  and  after 
his  Italian  journey,  entire  control  of  the  critical  depart- 
ment of  llevue  det  Deux  Mondes.  His  contributions,  col- 
lected under  the  titles  Portraits  litteraires  (4  yols.,  1836- 
49),  Portrnits  d' Artistes  (2  vols.),  Etudes  sur  I'Ecole  fran- 
faite  de  1831  et  18S2  (2  vols.,  1855),  are  very  valuable.  D. 
at  Paris  Sept.  18, 1857. 

Planck  (GOTTLIEB  JAKOB),  b.  at  NUrtingen,  on  the  Nec- 
kar,  in  Wiirtemberg,  Nov.  15,  1751;  studied  theology  at 


Tubingen,  and  became  professor  at  the  Karlsacademie  in 
Stuttgart  in  1780,  whence  he  removed  in  1784  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Giittingcn,  where  he  d.  Aug.  31,  1833.  His 
principal  works  are — tie»fhicfite  der  Eiitstehimy,  der  Veran- 
ifcrnnifen  und  der  IlilJiuuj  nnnei'n  protestantiuehe  Lelirue- 
ijriffa  (6  vols.,  1781-1800),  Geschichte  der  protettautincliea 
Theoloyie  von  der  ConcfH'dieiiJonml  an  hin  in  </<Y  M/tte  des 
18.  JnhrJinndert  (1831),  Geschichte  der  Eiitstcttuny  und  AIIK- 
bildinuj  dei-  ekrittiich-kirklicketl  Gc8cllncliaftverfaitfnina  (j 
vols.,  1803-09),  Gcschinlite  dee  Christcnthniiis  hi  der  Periods 
seiner  ersten  SinfUhrung  in  die  Welt  durch  Jesus  und  die 
Apostel  (2  vols.,  1818), 'etc. 

Plan'cus  (Lucius  MUXATIUS),  one  of  Cajsar's  legates  in 
Gaul  in  the  winter  of  54  B.  c. ;  commanded  iiis  troops  at 
Ilerda  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  49;  accompanied  him 
in  his  African  campaigns  in  40,  and  was  nominated  to  the 
government  of  Transalpine  Gaul  for  the  year  44.  After 
the  death  of  Caisar,  he  hastened  to  take  possession  of  his 
province,  but  hesitated  long  before  he  decided  what  part 
to  take  in  the  ensuing  contest.  He  finally  joined  D.  }iru- 
tus,  but,  when  this  proved  wrong,  immediately  went  over 
to  Antony.  When  the  triumvirate  was  formed  in  43,  he 
consented  to  the  proscription  of  his  own  brother  in  order 
to  enjoy  his  consulship  in  42  undisturbed.  When  the  war 
between  Octavius  and  Antony  broke  out,  he  tried  to  keci> 
aloof,  but  finally  fled  with  Antony  to  the  East,  and  was 
first  made  governor  of  Asia,  then  of  Syria,  where  he  com- 
mitted unheard-of  cruelties  and  extortions.  When  ho 
foresaw  the  fall  of  Antony,  he  hastened  to  Octavius,  and 
it  was  on  his  proposition  that  the  senate  conferred  the 
title  of  Augustus  on  the  latter.  He  afterward  lived  very 
pleasantly  in  Rome  at  the  new  court.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  unknown.  Horace  addressed  the  seventh  ode  of 
his  first  book  to  him. 

Plancy',  de  (JACQUES  AI.BIX  SIMON  COLLIN),  generally 
called  Collin  de  Plancy,  b.  at  Plancy,  department  of 
Aubc,  France.  Jan.  28.  1703;  came  to  Paris  in  1812;  built 
up  a  business  as  a  printer,  publisher,  editor,  and  author, 
and  wrote  Dictionnaire  infernal,  Dictioiinairc  feudal,  Me- 
moires  d'nn  Vilain  an  l£e  tiiecle,  Taxe  des  Parties  casnclles 
de  la  Ilontigue  du  I'lipe,  Biograpk  if  pittoren^ne  dcs  JesuitCH, 
Le  Dialtle  peint  par  Ini-ineme,  etc. — all  in  a  decidedly  anti- 
clerical, not  to  say  anti-religious,  revolutionary,  and  frivo- 
lous manner.  In  1830  he  fled  from  Paris  on  account  of 
pecuniary  difficulties,  and  settled  at  Brussels,  where  he 
wrote  J-'astes  nn'litaires  de  la  Heltfitjuc,  Histoire  den  pi-f- 
mieres  Annees  du  Iteijnc  de  Leopold,  and  other  things — all 
very  flattering  to  the  national  vanity  of  the  Belgians.  In 
1837  he  was  able  to  return  to  Paris,  and  he  came  back 
thoroughly  converted.  He  now  wrote  Leoendes  de  la  Sainte 
Vier(fe,Leyendes desOriaines, Leijendes  diijnif- En-ant,  Chro- 
niqne  de  (lodi-froij  <l<:  llonillon,  Leyeiides  den  .SVy^  /'t'ctu'f  cap- 
italic,  Lfoendes  dcs  Espritset  den  Demons  qni  cfrcnlcnt  untonr 
de  nous,  Le  Clianxonnier  du  Chretien,  etc. :  which  books  were 
zealously  canvassed  by  Roman  Catholic  associations  for  the 
introduction  of  good  books  among  the  lower  classes.  The 
method  which  he  generally  applied  in  making  a  new  book 
consisted  in  cutting  up  two  old  ones  and  rearranging  their 
contents.  The  new  book  was  then  generally  provided  with 
a  new  pseudonym.  Among  the  many  names  he  employed 
as  an  author  are  "  Paul  Bfiranger,"  "  Croquelardon,"  "  Hor- 
misdas-Peath,"  "Baron  Nilcnse,""  Saint  Albin,"  "Johan- 
nes Vidclbius,"  etc. 

Plane  [Lat.  planns~\,  a  surface  such  that  if  any  two 
points  of  it  are  joined  by  a  straight  line,  that  line  will  lie 
wholly  in  the  surface.  The  surface  extends  to  infinity  in 
all  directions. 

Plane  [Lat.  plnaui],  an  instrument  much  used  by  car- 
penters and  joiners  for  smoothing  wood.  It  is  of  many 
forms,  each  adapted  to  special  uses,  but  for  planing  upon 
a  large  scale  it  has  been  superseded  by  machines  driven  by 
steam  or  water.  There  are  also  special  forms  of  the  plan- 
ing-machine  for  smoothing  metallic  surfaces. 

Plan'er  Tree,  the  Planera  aanatiea,  a  rather  small 
ulmaceous  tree  of  swampy  lands  in  the  Southern  States.  It 
has  the  general  .appearance  of  the  elms,  but  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  them  in  flower  and  fruit.  It  was  named  in  honor 
of  .1.  J.  Planer,  a  German  botanist.  Its  timber  is  hard,  and 
suitable  for  many  economic  uses.  The  wood  of  Planera 
abelicea,  of  the  Levant,  is  aromatic.  It  is  the  Cretan  false 
sandal-wood  of  old  writers.  Another  planer  is  P.  Hichurdi 
of  Persia  and  the  Caucasus,  partly  naturalized  in  Europe, 
and  sometimes  called  zelknna.  It  is  a  tall  and  handsome 
tree,  producing  excellent  timber. 

Plan'et  [Gr. otrr^p  irAavij-rrj?,  "wandering  star"].  This 
term  was  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  five  conspicu- 
ous stars  (Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  1, 
which,  changing  their  places,  seemed  to  wander  among  the 
constellations.  Modern  science  has  added  to  these  no  less 
than  160  other  bodies,  all  having  special  characteristics, 
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and  :iil  subject  to  the  name  common  conditions,  the  earth 

itself  ID  MIL;,  lor  tl reasons,  undoubtedly  to  I las-ilied 

among  tho-e  bodies,  and  also  I'runus  and  Neptune,  a-  well 
as  the  minor  planet-  hct»ccn  Mar-  uml  Jupiter,  which  by 
Sir  William  llcrschel  were  dr-i<_'n:it<  d  u  •  '  nd* ;  of 
which,  up  to  the  |,rc-c-ni  time  i  Jan.  r,,  1878  .  157  have 

been     r >i;ni;,cd.         lillt     this     -\-ICIUatic     nomenclature     and 

dc-r_'nation    does    mil     include     satellite-     (tM     .MooM     nor 

r  \et    meteorites  of  various  dimension-,  whose 
physical   constitution    or   governing  centres  of  force,  or 

in  ditlcretit. 

Tin  condition-  to  which  nil  the  planets  are  subject  are 
di-iiiictlv  indicated  in  Kifil'-i-'i  /."«».     These  are: 

/..,»   /•'.  That  I lo-  planet-    Ic-ci  ibe  ellipses,  all  having  a 
eominiin  locus  at  the  centre  of  the  sun. 

i  iv  |>hinct   so   moves  around  the  sun 

that  an  indexible  line  drawn  from  the  planet's  eentre  to 
that  iif  tin-  sun  would  describe  areas  proportional  to  tile 

times.     |  Thus  in  ,;/n,t/  times,  F  A  li,  F  1'  y  (Fig.  1)  would 

be  Ir. lllnl  to  he  -  '/ttir'i/''ilt. 

\\  ith  the  one  time  the 
tt,,nlJ?  of  the  other,  the 
corresponding  area  F  C  D 

Would     he    the    double    of 

F  A  15  or  of  F  I'  Q  :  etc.] 
Lam  Stl.  That  the 
squares,  of  the  fn't-i»'ii<- 
titiim  (times  of  entire 
revolution  around  the 
sun)  are  as  the  cube-  of 
tli«  mean  di-taiu'es  from 
the  eun.  [Thus,  to  pre- 
sent a  suppositit 

in  order  that  the  ratios 
may  he  exhibited  in  whole  number!",  if  the  mean  distance 
of  a  planet  were  exactly  four  times  that  of  the  earth  taken 
as  1,  then  the  cubes  would  be — 

4  X  *  X  4  =  64, 

and  1X1X1=1; 

and  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  would  be  that  of  64  :  1.  But 
the  periodic  time  fulfilling  the  law  would,  in  such  a  case, 
be  8  years,  the  earth's  periodic  time  being  1  year;  and 
their  respective  squares  would  be — 

8  X  8  =  64, 

and  1  x  1  -   1 ; 

and  the  ratio  of  Ilifie  aim  be  64  :  1.] 

The  third  law  affords  the  means  of  determining  the  rela- 
tive mean  distances  of  the  several  planets,  and  even  those 
of  the  periodic  comets,  when  the  periodic  times  have  been 
first  ascertained  ;  and  these  in  the  instances  of  the  princi- 
pal planets  have  been  very  accurately  determined  by  long- 
continued  observations.     The  third  law  is  itself  slightly 
modified  by  the  consideration  due  to  the  mn»et»  of  the  re- 
volving bodies.     Thus,  if  M  represent  the  mass  of  the  sun, 
and  m,  m'  the  respective  masses  of  any  two  planets,  while 
n,  n'  represent  their  mean  distances  from  the  sun,  and  T,  T' 
represent  their  periodic  times,  we  bare 
T''  =  «"       M  +  m 
T»  =  a*  X  M  +  »/ 
T"      M  +  m'      «'» 


"  X 


M  +  m  ~  a»  ' 

A  more  accurate  determination  of  the  masses  than  any 
previously  obtained  must,  then,  slightly  modify  the  ratio 
of  the  cubes  of  the  distances  as  here  exhibited  in  equation, 
and  therefore  also  the  ratio  of  the  distances  themselves. 
The  results  of  u  careful  re-discussion  of  the  expressed 
values  of  the  mean  distances,  in  view  of  the  more  correct 
determination  of  the  nia-sos.  is  exhibited  by  the  author 
of  this  article  on  p.  .'!  of  No.  280  of  the  Smithsouiau  Con- 
•/*  to  f\>i»irledfje. 

The  relative  mean  distances,  that  of  the  earth  being  1, 
are  as  follows  : 


Mercury 0.:iS70987  — 

Venus  .' l).72:::t:i±!  — 

Karth 1.IKXKIWH1 

Mars 1.IK!38913 


Jupiter 5.2028004  — 

Saturn 9.5:BS544  — 

rranus l'.Us:«617  + 

Neptune 30.0567298  — 

Of  tli e  n<i-rullt'tl  Hod?'*  Lrur. — Uode's  Law  is  the  name 
given  to  a  singular  progression  in  the  series  of  distances, 
or  rather  special  differences  of  distances,  of  the  planets 
from  the  fun.  The  most  simple  expression  of  this  is  that 
given  by  Sir  John  Herschel  (Ontlinct  nf  Ailrnnnmy.  llth 
ed..  5I>:>),  viz.:  "The  interval  between' the  orbits'of  the 
earth  and  Mercury  is  nearly  twice  that  between  those  of 
Venus  and  Mercury;  that  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Mercury  nearly  twice  that  between  the  earth  and  Mercury; 
and  so  on."  The  same  is  more  commonly  expressed  aj 
follows :  the  values  of  the  successive  terms  being  stated  to 
the  nearest  whole  number  in  every  case,  the  earth's  dis- 
tance being  represented  by  10.  And  in  the  arrangement 


as  exhibited  below  the  actual  \alue  on  the  same  si-ale  i    m 
every  case  compared  with  the  empirical  value: 

Kiut.irlctl  dliUDcen.  Actual  dUuoces. 

Mercury 4.. 


Venus.. 

Karlli  

Mars  

i  Asteroids). 


.  4  + 

....  4  + 

...  4  + 

.  4  + 


J  X  3  -  7 

2X8  id 

4X3=  16 

8X3=  28 


16X3       :.< 
32  X.'!       !'«> 


..4  — 

7  + 
HI 
15  + 

52 

95  + 
192  — 
300 


liiplt.-r 4  + 

Saturn 4  + 

I'rauus 4   t-    M  X  3       I'.ni 

Neptune  4   t   I-'- 

The  failure  of  the  "law"  is  notorious  in  the   cases  of 
both   Saturn   and   Neptune.     Yet   deficient  as  it  was,   it, 
years  before  the  discovery  of  Neptune,  was  suggestive  of 
the  probability  of  the  cxi-tencc  of  one  planet   at    loa-t  be 
tween    Mars   und   Jupiter:  and    the   conjecture   that   surh 
might  be  the  ca-c   «as   verified    by   the   discovery    of  the 
minor  planet   Ceres  Jan.    1,    1.-OI      a    di-emery   ^ince   tol 
lowed  by  thill  of   lllli  oilier  minor  planet,    in   tiie    -:m 
gion.     ("Uode's  Law"  is  ascribed   b\  M.  Voiron  to   I'rof. 
Tilius    of  Wittenberg,   instead   of    M.    lio.le    of    I'.crlin.— 
Supplement  tn  Il'ii/lt/'n  IliKtnri/  nf  .\*rrniiniiii/,  p.  69.) 

A  comparison  of  the  results  now  stated  will  at  once  make 
it  manifest  that  whatever  might  be  suid  of  generality, 
"  Unite'.-  Law"  N  deficient  ill  that  frtcifion  uiiii'li  belongs 

to  a  law  of  nature.     It  notwithstanding  furiii>hei| 
approximation  toward  what  mn*t  be  the  estimated  distance 
nl  the  planet  the  effect  of  whose  perturbations  was 
rately  made  out  and  discussed  by  Messrs.  Adams  and  l.o 
verrier  previously  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune  by  M.  (lalle. 

Lnu-tl  Itf  l'l<nirt<ti-tl   n/i'f  >'.f''  ////••    I >inttint'l-H. Let  i    V]  rcp- 

resent  a  limit  between  the  mean  distance  nf  Uranus  and 
that  of  Saturn,  and  (©9)  in  like  manner  another  limit 
between  the  earth  and  Venus.  Then  if  of  the  distance  of 
Neptune  we  take  §,  and  of  that  fractional  product,  again, 
J,  etc.  etc.,  the  several  results  in  this  ,j,,,mrii •/. •.,/ 
yrewittn  will  exhibit  a  rr»;y  t:lnitr  approximation  to  the  vari- 
ous planetary  distances  and  intermediate  limits,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  annexed  comparison  of  Law  with  Fact  :  a»uW»>/ 
term  in  the  region  of  Fact,  which,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown, 
would  have  bad  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  Venus, 
being  itself  represented  by  S  t,  and  the  term  due  to  the  as- 
teroid region,  by  (A): 

First  Approximate  Arrangement. 


N:.; 


Neptune 
I'ranus    ) 

Limil(L')}- 


Saturn 
Jupiter 


Mars 

Earth  S 

£MH  ($$)}• 

Venus          ) 
Mercury  in  aphelion 


30.05733 


9.277  — 
S.154  — 
2.863  + 
1.691  — 


MM— 

0.491  — 


30.05733 
f  19.183  + 

((missing) 
9.539  — 
5.203  — 
(to  be  supplied) 

IJKH 
( 1.000 

(.0.723'+ 
0.467  — 


Dlffrrencp, 
I..— K. 


o.ouo 


—  0.262 

—  0.049 

+  0.067 


+  0.024 


(The  arrangement,  even  thus  far,  presents  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  rough  approximations  obtained  by  "  Bode's 
Law.")  The  ratio  of  every  term  except  the  first  to  its  im- 
mediately preceding  term  being  that  of  5  to  9,  the  ratio  of 
every  superior  to  its  immediately  inferior  term  will  be  that 
of  9  to  5,  which  =  jf  =  Jg  =  M  =  1.8. 

An  inspection  of  what  is  here  exhibited  will  moreover 
reveal  the  fact  that  the  Karth  and  Venus  seem  to  have  cha- 
racteristics of  half  i>l:iufiH  :  the  one  term,  0.8S4  (in  the 
series),  pertaining  to  them,  being  indicative  of  a  distance 
between  those  of  the  two  planets  at  which  their  masses 
should  be  united:  which  limiting  distance  is  designated 
as  limit  (09).  This  being  so,  it  seems  also  desirable  to 
ascertain  whether  they  have  not  also  themselves  each  n 
determinate  position  such  as  may  be  exhibited  in  a  definite 
ratio  to  a  term  or  terms  in  the  whole  planet  series.  In  the 
ascertainment  of  this  let  it  be  noted  that  the  distance  of 
Mart  is,  in  fact,  a  little  greater  than  1J  times  that  of  the 
Kurtli,  while  the  like  is  also  true  of  the  distance  a! Xrptnnt 
compared  with  that  of  Uranu*.  This  being  so.  if  we  call 
the  terms  due  to  Uranus  and  the  Earth  respectively  erteriar 
half-planet  terms  (while  that  duo  to  Venus  is  styled  an  in- 
half-planet  term),  and  extend,  moreover,  the  fj-terior 
half-planet  designation  of  term  to  the  perihtlimi  distance 
of  Mercury,  we  shall  have  precisely  for  the  ratios  of  the 
mean  distances  from  the  sun  introduced  by  the  exterior 
half-planet  terms,  as  follows : 

N'!l"'n?=  1.56681 

I'ranus 

Mars 

Earth 
Mercnry  in  aphelion 

— ii —   — ', ..    ,. —  »  l.DlYOo 

Mercury  in  perihelion 


Mean  -  '  -53606- 


1274 
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But  1.8  being,  as  already  shown,  the  approximate  ratio 
which  obtains  for  other  than  half-planet  distances,  we  have 
withal,  as  respects  this  ratio, 

(1.8)*  =1.55401, 

agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  preceding;  so  that  r  being 
the  ratio  for  other  than  half-planets,  the  ratio  for  the  exte- 
rior half-planets  is  r*. 

Also,  as  again  respects  mean  distances  from  the  sun, 


^  1.38249; 
\  en  us 

while  as,  once  more,  respects  the  ratio  r  of  1.8,  the  square 
root  of  /',  or 

r*..  1.341  61. 

All  this  sufficiently  indicates  the  existence  among  the 
planetary  distances  in  the  solar  system  of  three  ratios:  the 
leading  ratio  due  to  the  wWc-planet  terms  being  very 
nearly  1.8;  that  due  to  the  exterior  half-planet  terms, 
(1.8)*;  and  that  due  to  the  interior  half-planet  term,  r&. 

Completed  Arrangement  of  the  Planetary  System,  exhibiting 
the  Correspondence  of  Law  with  Fact. 


Names  and  symbols. 

Law. 

Fact. 

Law  -  Fact. 

Earth"! 
dlst.  =  1. 

Planet's, 
etc. 
dist.  =  1. 

Neptune  )    j-. 

30.057264 

30.057332 

—0.000  + 

—0.000  + 

,  URANUS  /      lr 

*  '  -j  Limit  (U)  | 
^Int.  to  <!},  gi  >r 
Saturn                  ! 

19.55718 
16.91431 
(14.64275) 
9  4451  1 

,-19.18336 

^missing. 
9  53885 

+0.374  + 
—0094 

+0.019  + 
—0010  — 

5  23391 

5  20''80 

+0031  + 

+0006 

r 

Limit  (A)  

2.87831 

(2.82293) 

+O.OS5+ 

+0.020— 

Mars  If 

1.57096 

1.52369 

+0.047+ 

+0.031 

,£Vir/A  j  ; 

0.9933S 

,-  1.00000 

+0.007— 

—0.007— 

rH  Limit  (0  9)  

0.85101 
0  7^975 

v  o  70333 

+0  006+ 

+0009  + 

M  Aph.ofMercury-j 

0.45758 

0.46670 

—0.009  + 

—0.020— 

'-MKltrrKY  UJ,    0.3S1RB 

0.38710 

+0.005— 

+0.012— 

Per.  of  Mercury  ) 

0.28573 

0.30750  i—  0.022— 

—  0.1171— 

After  more  extended  induction  and  an  enormous  number 
of  tentative  processes,  it  was  found  that  a  mean  value  of 
ratio  r=  1.8253,  instead  of  1..S.  would  bo  more  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  existing  state  of  the  system  ;  and  yet 
more  so  if  the  ratio  from  that  of  the  greatest  terms  inward 
were  subjected  to  a  small  but  regular  increase,  the  extreme 
values  differing  from  the  mean  by  a  little  less  than  j'jth  of 
the  latter.  Then,  moreover,  as  the  limit  due  to  the  mining 
ti'i-nt  interior  to  Uranus — i.  c.  to  $  i  in  the  first  approxima- 
tion— is  that  of  an  interior  half-planet,  the  ratio  of  the 
distance  of  Uranus  to  that  is  >-i;  the  value  of  r  being  that 
due  to  that  region  of  the  system — viz.  very  nearly  l.S  itself. 
The  interior  half-planet  limit  &t  will  thus  be  found  to  be 
=  1-1.64275.  The  value  of  the  asteroid  limit  (A)  may  be 
Independently  determined  in  the  region  from  Saturn  to 
Mum  inclusive.  It  is  thus  found  to  =  2.82293;  which  value 
is  inserted  in  the  preceding  table  in  the  column  of  Fact,  but 
in  ;i  parenthesis  for  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  same 
term  resulting  from  the  general  scries  from  .Vejitiine  down- 
ward. In  the  table  the  respective  powers  of  ;•  are  indicated 
outside  of  the  braces  which  in  every  case  connect  the  quan- 
tities compared.  In  this  table  the  hn  If -planet  terms  are 
marked  in  italics,  and  the  position  of  Mercury  is  indicated 
in  small  capitals.  It  here  is  (incidentally)  derived  from  the 
position  of  the  half-planet  Venus.  But  Mercury  has  other 
relations,  which,  however,  are  exhibited  only  by  the  aid  of 
an  hypothesis,  which  designedly  is  not  here  introduced  ;  the 
results  being  as  directly  dependent  on  existing  relations  in 
the  solar  system  itxilf  as  are  the  Laws  of  Kepler.  (It  is, 
however,  at  least  not  a  little  curious  that  the  limit  (©?  )  is 
very  nearly  at  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  (simultaneous) 
gynitiiiH  of  the  Earth  and  Venus  at  which  the  via  vira,  or 
the  turning  power,  of  these  masses  concentrated  would  be 
the  mime  as  that  of  the  separate  masses  (simultaneously  re- 
volving at  their  now  existing  distances),  as  though  they 
had  once  turned  around  the  sun  together;  which  is,  in 
part,  what  the  netmlar  hypothesis  of  Laplace  supposes. 
But  such  being  very  nearly  the  fact  with  respect  to  the 
two  half-planets  Earth  and  Venus,  we  may,  by  the  applica- 
tion of 'the  formula  for  the  centre  of  gyration,  ascertain 
what  ought  to  be  due  to  the  missing  mass  $  i,  as  an  in- 
terior half-planet  to  Uranus;  and  it  will  be,  mass  of  $1  = 
nearly  1^  times  that  of  Uranus.) 

In  the  system  of  Saturn,  also,  as  facie  existing  independ- 


ently of  any  hi/pothesis,  three  ratios  of  the  distances  from 
Saturn's  centre  are  apparent,. and  the  rings,  both  bright 
and  dusky  (as  it  were),  claim  their  places  an  satellites,  the 
ring-systems  in  every  case  being  referred  to  their  renpectir? 
centres  of  gyration.  In  the  limited  systems  of  Jupiter  and 
Uranus  two  ratios  are  apparent.  The  satellite  systems 
are  thus  in  their  arrangement  analogous  to  those  of  the 
primary  system.  (For  other  arrangements  and  the  appli- 
cation of  theory  and  for  numerous  coincidences  with  the 
same,  see  the  exposition  by  the  author  of  this  article,  in 
No.  280  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge, 
already  referred  to.) 

Eccentricities  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Planets. — The  orbits  of 
the  asteroids,  of  Mercury,  and  of  Mars  are  the  most  eccen- 
tric, while  those  of  Venus  and  Neptune  arc  least  so. 

S.  ALEXANDER. 

Plane  Table,  an  instrument  used  in  surveying  for 
mapping  in  the  field.  It  is  particularly  employed  in  filling 
in  outline  sketches  of  trigonometrical  surveys.  It  is  not 
used  where  great  accuracy  is  required,  but  where  approxi- 
mate sketches  only  are  needed  it  is  parlimlarly  valuable 
on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be  exe- 
cuted. The  plane  table  consists  essentially  of  a  drawing- 
board  mounted  on  a  tripod  in  such  manner  that  its  upper 
surface  may  be  made  horizontal,  and  so  that  the  entire 
table  may  be  turned  in  azimuth  through  any  angle  what- 
ever. The  combination  of  parts  by  which  these  motions 
are  effected  is  entirely  similar  to  that  employed  in  level- 
ling and  orienting  the  horizontal  limb  of  a  theodolite.  The 
instrument  as  described  is  accompanied  by  a  ruler,  usually 
of  brass,  and  provided  with  a  telescope  so  mounted  that  its 
line  of  collimation  and  the  bevelled  edge  of  the  ruler  shall 
always  be  in  the  same  plane.  The  telescope  is  arranged 
with  a  vertical  arc,  by  means  of  which  we  may  measure 


small  angles  of  elevation  and  of  depression.  The  paper  on 
which  the  map  is  to  be  made  is  stretched  and  held  firmly 
in  contact  with  the  table  by  suitable  clamps.  The  method 
of  using  the  plane  table  is  indicated  in  the  diagram.  Let 
it  be  required  to  determine  the  relative  position  of  the 
points  P,  Q,  and  R.  Two  stations,  A  and  B,  are  selected 
as  the  extremities  of  a  base  line  A  B,  and  each  is  marked 
by  a  flag;  the  distance  between  them  is  measured;  a  line, 
Alt,  is  drawn  on  the  paper  C  I)  to  any  suitable  scale  to  rep- 
resent the  line  A  B.  The  plane  table  is  then  set  up  at  A 
and  levelled,  so  that  the  point  A  of  the  table  shall  be 
exactly  over  the  corresponding  point  A  in  the  field  ;  the 
bevelled  edge  of  the  ruler  is  then  made  to  coincide  with  the 
line  Ab,  a  small  pin  being  placed  at  A  to  serve  as  a  guide, 
and  then  the  latter  is  turned  in  azimuth  till  the  flag  at  B 
coincides  with  the  intersection  of  the  cross-hairs  of  the 
telescope,  and  in  this  position  it  is  clamped.  The  telescope 
is  then  turned  in  succession  upon  the  objects  P,  Q,  and  R, 
the  bevelled  edge  of  the  ruler  always  touching  the  pin  at 
A  ;  and  in  each  of  these  positions  a  pencil  line  is  drawn 
along  the  edge  of  the  ruler.  The  instrument  is  then  taken 
to  B,  and  bevelled  so  that  the  point  B  of  the  table  shall  be 
exactly  over  the  point  B  in  the  field ;  a  guiding-pin  is 
placed  at  B  ;  the  edge  of  the  ruler  is  made  to  coincide  with 
B«,  and  then  the  telescope  is  directed  to  the  flag  at  A ; 
and  in  this  position  the  table  is  clamped.  The  telescope 
is  then  turned  in  succession  to  the  points  P,  Q,  and  R,  and 
in  each  position  a  line  is  drawn  along  the  bevelled  edge  of 
the  ruler  intersecting  the  lines  drawn  to  the  same  points  at 
the  other  station  ;  the  points  p,  q.  and  r,  in  which  the  latter 
lines  intersect  the  former,  have  the  same  relative  positions 
on  the  plot  that  the  given  points  have  in  the  field.  In  like 
manner  any  number  of  points  may  be  plotted.  If  the 
limits  of  the  paper  do  not  permit  the  whole  area  to  be  rep- 
resented on  it,  a  second  sheet  may  bo  used,  taking  care  to 
determine  two  common  points  on  each  sheet.  The  two 
sheets  are  united  so  that  the  plotted  positions  of  these  two 
points  shall  coincide.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Plane  Tree.  The  preferable  name  for  trees  of  the 
genus  1'latanns  and  order  Platanaceaa,  commonly  known  as 
buttonwood,  sycamore,  cottonwood  tree,  etc.  The  Oriental 
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Plants'ville,  p.-v..  Southington  tp.,  Hartford  «o., 
Conn.,  on  Quinnipiac  River  and  New  Haven  mid  Xorth- 
ampton  R.  R. 


plane  (  I'/iil'iiiiin.  I  he  (lid  World  grow-  rapid  ly. 

live-s  long,  anil  in  favorable  situations  attain-  a  gn-at  size. 
It  i-  a  value-d  tilube-r  Ire-e-.  The1  I  Pe-e'iele-ntal  plane-,  the  but-  ' 
t mnood  eif  the  1'.  S.  l  /'.  •  /<•.•/,/.'/, /.e/V<  l.  is  one-  of  the-  largest 
,i|  ..or  native'  Ire-e-s.  anil  is  eifte-n  cultivateel  for  shade.  Its 
large'  h'av  e's.  its  huge-  trunk  marbleel  with  pad-he'-  of  white, 
and  it-  pi-iidulous  gloliose  he-ads  epf  fruit  are  well  known. 
Its  neeoel  is  it  L- 1  fuel,  but  its  timber  is  hard  and  brittle'. 

v\a:ps    easjlv,   an  I  '  ed    perishable.       The-    bllttem- 

Wood  of  the-  Pacific  e'emst  ( /'.  run-in, ,»<n  has  a  elce'ply-lohcel 

b-af  and  peneluluus  clusters  of  balls.  It  furnishes  valuable 
timbe-r. 

Plan'ispherc  [Lat.  pfanuet  and  spacm],  a  projection 

of  the'  variiui-  olrOlM  "f  a  -phiTe  on  a  plane.  It  i-  u-e'.l 
in  astr my  n-  a  substitute  for  a  e'clc.-tial  glepbe. 

Pla'lio,  p.-v.,  Ke'inlall  i'o..  III.,  em  Chicago  liurlingteui 
hiincy  K.  K..  .'i.'i  mile's  \V.  eif  Chie-agei.  has  an  a.'adeiny, 
;i  chule'lie'S  (ine'lueling  a  Mormein,  pre-side-d  ove-r  by  .lo-e-ph 
Smith,  son  of  the  prophet-.  L*  ne-wspape-rs.  1  tanm-M 
e-ral  chce'-i'  t'actorie-s,  and  the1  maneifacturing  shops  of 
Mm-sh's  harve.-te'rs.  I',  about  I  SOU. 

D.  M.  Counts',  Kn.  '•'  Miuiieiit." 

Plnno.  p.-v.  and  tp..  Collin  Co.,  Tex.,  em  Houstem  and 
Texas  Central  K.  K.  P.  I  ...P. 

Plant,     i  Sic  liorvvv,  PHVTO-CHKMISTKV,  and  VEGETA- 

III. K  1'nvsiol  OG1  .! 

Plant,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     Pop.  461. 

Plantag'enet,  the  surname  eef  the  Angevine  dynasty 
of  Knglish  monarch-,  derived  from  the-  marriage  of  Ma 
tibia,  elaiighter  of  Henry  1..  te>  (iceiflVcy  l'lanta'_'enct.  count 

ot    \njou.     The  Plantagcne-t  inunarchs  reigned   fr 1  I  .~>  I 

to  lls.,,  whi'ii  the'  vict.uy  of  liosweirth  transferre'.l  the 
creiwn  tei  the'  heinse'  of  Tinlor.  They  were  usually  ambitious 
mid  warlike  prince's,  who  ilistiiigui>he'd  the-mse-hes  in  the 
field,  both  in  France-  an«l  in  the-  hmge-ivil  e-olite-sts  known 
as  the-  "  wars  eif  the  Hoses."  The  surname-  is  .-till  borne 
by  the  family  epf  tho  elnkes  eif  IJnekingham  and  Chandos. 

Plantagina'ceir,  a  natural  en-eler  eif  exogenous  herbs, 

found  in  ne'arly  e-ve-rv  part  e»f  the  world,  hut  mepstly  in 
tcmpenite  re'gi.nis.  It  is  almost  restricted  to  the  geums 
I'l.nii,!,/,,.  to  which  the  common  herbs  called  /./-mi-iin  be- 
long. A  few  have  bitter  and  mucilaginous  prepperties  and 
a  limited  use  in  medicine,  but  no  important  commercial 
proiltict  comes  from  this  order.  There  are  about  120  spe- 
e'ics.  mostly  humble  and  stemless  herbs. 

Plant'ain  [Lat.  plmttntin],  the  I'lnntnija  mnjur,  an  herb 
which  is  commem  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  It 
belongs  to  the  orelcr  Plantaginacote,  and  although  nearly 
inert,  is  employed  in  elemiestic  medicine.  Its  seeds  aro 
fed  to  cage-birds,  and  its  young  leaves,  boiled  as  potherbs, 
are  palatable.  There  are  a  great  many  species  in  this 
genus,  which  is  well  representeel  in  the  U.  S.  Of  these, 
the  ribwort  (  /'.  l,i>i,-r,,l,it,< }  is  sown  in  Europe  as  a  forage- 
plant  on  light  soils,  anel  fleawort  (  /'.  I'ni/llinm  anel  nn  » 
is  niiseel  in  France  for  tho  seeds,  which  yield  a  valuable 
size  for  cotton  goods  and  paper. 

Plantain,  a  name  given  to  tho  fruit  of  tho  coarser 

cultivateel  varie'tics  of  .!/,/«, (  ^mr>r.iV».nV/i,  the  finer  and 
more  eb'licate  sorts  I). -ing  called  bananas.  Tho  plantain 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  is  now  common  in 
nearly  all  hot  countries.  It  is  of  the  order  Musace:i>.  .If. 
••fi'tliii  or  Chin,  u«in  is  a  dwarf  variety.  The  plantain 
furnishes  a  very  large  part  of  tho  food  of  the  human  race 
in  seiine  hot  countries.  Tho  loaves  yield  a  fibre  which 
may  beeeime  a  very  important  commercial  product,  since 
it  closely  resembles  MANILA  UKMP  (which  see). 

Plantain-Eater.     See  MI-SDI'IIACID.K. 

Planter,  tp.,  Chicot  co.,  Ark.     P.  332. 

Planter's,  tp.,  Phillips  co.,  Ark.     P.  1102. 

Plantersvillc,  p.-v..  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  on  Sclma  Rome 
anel  Dalton  R.  R.  P.  «.,  I. 

Plantigrades.      See   MAMMALOOV,  by  PROF.   THEO- 
DORE (iit.i.,  M.  I).,  PH.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 
Plant-Louse.     Sec  Arinms. 


Plaquemines',  parish  of  Louisiana,  bounded  E.  and 
S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Area,  900  sq.  m.  Its  surface 
is  low  and  in  parts  swampy,  and  much  cut  up  by  bayous. 
Tho  soil  is  very  fertile.  Leading  products,  sugar,  molas- 
ses, and  rice.  Cap.  Point  a  la  Hache.  P.  10,o.i_. 

Plaquemines,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Ibervillo  parish.  La.,  on 
W.  bank  of  .Mississippi  Hiver.  at  month  of  IMai[ucmine 
llayou,  i.'ii  miles  S.  of  Baton  Rouge,  has  3  newspapers  and 
a  largo  river-commerce.  P.  14t>0. 


Plaxen'cia,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Caccren,  i» 

picturesquely  situated  on  the  .lerte.  at  the  entrance  of  I  he 
valley  which  that  river  traverses,  mid  which  is  eeh-l. 
for  its  fertility  and  romantic  beauty.  The  town  i-  old, 
surrounded  with  wall-  surmounted  hydothic  towers,  and 
has  an  aqueduct  of  ci.L'hn  :irehe-.  three  bridge's  a. TO--  the 
Jcrto,  and  many  luona-tcrie-  and  churches.  P.  l'iS||. 

Plas'ma  [dr..  mi  " imace "1, 1  leek  in-ccn  \ariet\  of 
chalcedony,  much  e-tcemed  by  the  micicuts,  who  often  cut 
and  wrought  it  as  a  gem.  Il  nitui  occurs  in  eolleclii'in 
of  antiques,  hut  is  now  esteemed  inferior  to  bloo'i 

Plassey,  Battle  of.    See  CI.IVK. 

Plas'ter  !••«'/. Ififirnm).  in  pharmiiey,  mi  adhc-hc  mix- 
ture uf  leail  oxide  and  a  fatty  acid,  or  a  resinous  and  fattv 
<'ompiMind,   often    medicated,  and   de-ign."l    tn    be      i 
upon   leather,   linen,  or  even  paper,  and  then   applied   to 
some  portion  of  the  human  body.      1'la-tcr-  ha\e  a  cuiiMil 

erablo  use  in  medicine,  and  es| ially  in   surgery,  where 

,-ti  ip'  of  adhesive  pla-ter  arc  emplov  cii  for  many  pnrp 

Plaster  of  Paris.    See  Cvrsi  M. 

Platiir'ir,  ancient  city  of  (!rec-ce.  in  Bopotia.  on  ihe 
northern  slope  of  Mount  rittneron,  was  famou-  a-  i  lo  place 
where  in  17'.'  II.  ''.  the  C,  recks  uii'lcr  1'ao-  inias  t..ta  !1\  runted 

the   Persians  under  Mardonius.     Tho  city  was  twice  .le 
stroycd  by  the  Thetiaiis.  in  427  and  in  I17-I  n.  r.,  but  was  both 
times  rebuilt,  and  existed   in  tin-  sixth  century   v.  o.     Re- 
mains of  it  are  still  visible  near  the  village  of  Jinkkln. 

Plata,  La.     Sec  AKI:KSTIXK  RKIM  iii.n. 

Platale'idn?  [/Vii((i/r«.thculd  Latin  nane  of  the  s]ioon- 
bill],  a  family  of  wading  birds  popularly  known  a-  -pnnu 
bills.  The  general  form  is  heron-like :  the  bill  eloi 
nearly  straight,  and  with  its  apical  half  much  dcprc--i -,| 
and  broadly  dilated  into  a  spatula-like  extremity,  furrowed 
by  two  lateral  grooves,  which  commence  on  the  fore- 
heail.  and  for  their  distal  half  are  concentric  with  the  mar- 
gins :  nostrils  not  far  from  the  base,  on  tho  upper  surface  of 
tin1  bill,  and  in  the  grooves  originating  from  the  forehead  ; 
wings  long,  and  with  the  second  quill  produced  ;  tail  short; 
tarsi  elongated  and  covered,  with  reticulated  scales  which 
extend  a  short  distance  on  the  tibia;,  as  well  as  on  the  toes  ; 
toes  long,  the  anterior  three  united  by  a  basal  membrane, 
the  posterior  somewhat  elevated  ;  claws  short.  The  birds 
of  this  family  are  distinguished  by  their  spoon-like  bill. 
and  are  quite  generally  distributed  throughout  the  warm 
regions  of  the  earth.  Seven  species  are  generally  recog- 
nized. TIIKOIIOIIE  (in. i.. 

Platanist'idtE,  a  family  of  toothed  Cetaceans,  allied  to 
the  dolphins  :'iid  re-presented  by  the  singular  susus  of  the 
Indian  rivers.  The  form  is  dolphin-like  except  as  to  the 
head,  which  is  distinguished  by  its  upraised  forehead  and 
its  small  eyes ;  the  external  respiratory  aperture  is  longi- 
tudinal ;  the  beak  is  elongated;  the  cervical  vertebrte  are 
all  separate;  the  hinder,  the  tubercular,  and  capitular 
articulations  of  the  ribs  blend  together  posteriorly  ;  the 
costal  cartilages  remain  unossiticd  :  the  skull  has  the  vertex 
produced  forward,  the  supraoccipital  not  projecting  for- 
ward laterally  above  the  temporal  fossa; ;  the  frontals  vis- 
ible above  only  as  elongated  falciform  borders  produced 
around  the  maxillary  ;  the  nasal  bones  moderately  unequal ; 
the  maxillary  bones  are  remarkable  for  their  large  bony, 
incurved  crests  ;  the  teeth  are  simple  and  destitute  of  cin- 
guliim  or  tubercle.  The  family  is  represented  by  but  a 
single  known  genus,  with  two  species  —  (1)  Phttmtiittn 
UnnijFiii-n,  inhabiting  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  and 
their  tributaries  ;  and  (2)  P.  Inrli,  found  in  the  river  Indus. 
They  rarely  exceed  the  length  of  seven  feet.  Although 
the  body  appears  to  be  adapted  for  swiftness,  the  species 
are  said  to  bo  rather  sluggish  animals :  they  prey  upon 
fish,  like  their  salt-water  relations.  THEODOKK  (iii.i.. 

Pla'ta,  Rio  de  la,  the  name  of  tho  estuary  formed 
by  the  entrance  of  tho  two  great  South  American  rivers, 
Parana  and  I'ragtiay,  into  the  Atlantic,  ISO  miles  long, 
and  130  miles  broad  at  its  mouth,  but  its  depth  soon  de- 
creases from  10  fathoms  to  16  feet;  its  navigation  is  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  irregular  currents  and  sudden  tem- 
pests. 

Plated  Ware.     See  ELECTIIO-PLATIXO. 

Pla'ten-Ilallfrmiin'de,  von  (Arnrsr),  COUNT,  b. 
at  Ansbach.  Bavaria,  Oct.  24,1796  ;  served  for  some  time  in 
the  Bavarian  army,  studied  language  and  philosophy  at 
Wiirtzburg;  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  and  lived 
mostly  in  Italy.  I),  at  Syracuse'  Dec.  5,  1835.  His  his- 
torical work,  tirtrhirhtrn  t{pn  fC'illiip-ffrJiH  .\i'trjtft,  1414~4&> 

is  dry  and  tedious;  his  drama,  Die.  ZiV/a  ron  I'mnltrni, 
and  epic,  Die  Abbatritirn,  are  flat  and  uninteresting,  bul. 

his  dramatic  satire's.  l>!<  rfrliaiifiuluirollt  <labtl  (1826), 
against  Milliner,  anel  /'' /  <*,,,,, 'utinche  fEilipiu  (1829), 
against  Imuiermann,  are  not  without  power,  and  all  bis 
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lyrical  poems,  from  the  I'nlenlicder  to  the  Ghnselen,  evince 
a  mastership  and  purity  of  form  which  are  truly  admirable. 

Plate-powder,  a  polishing  powder,  a  mixture  of  fine 
chalk  with  powdered  talc,  peroxide  of  tin,  or  other  deter- 
gent materials.  Some  plate-powders  contain  mercurial 
salts,  but  such  compounds  are  very  destructive  to  silver. 

Pla'ter(flEORGK).b.  about  1736  :  graduated  at  William 
and  Mary  College  1753;  became  a  judge  of  the  Maryland 
court  of  appeals  ;  was  in  Congress  1778-81  :  president  of 
the  State  convention  of  1778  to  ratify  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution;  governor  of  Maryland  1792.  D.  at  Annapolis, 
Md.,  Feb.  10,  1792. 

Plather's  Creek,  tp.,  Alleghany  co.,  N.  C.     P.  637. 

Plating.     See  ELECTRO-PLATING,  NICKEL,  and  SILVER. 

Platino-Iridium.     See  Inimtrir. 

Plat'innm,  or  Platina  fsP-  pint",  "silver"],  a 
whitish,  steel-gray  metal,  malleable,  very  ductile,  and  as 
unalterable  by  ordinary  agencies  as  gold.  Like  gold,  it 
occurs  in  the  native  state,  and  in  this  form  its  specific 
gravity  ranges  from  10  to  1!),  and  its  hardness  upon  the 
mineralogical  scale  from  4  to  4.5,  being  harder  than  either 
gold  or  silver,  and  a  little  softer  than  iron.  When  fused 
and  refined  it  is,  however,  as  soft  as  copper,  and  the  grav- 
ity is  increased  to  21.15.  This  metal  was  first  discovered 
in  Choco,  South  America,  and  was  taken  thence  to  Spain 
in  1735  by  the  traveller  1'lloa.  It  was  obtained  in  Ja- 
maica from  Carthagena  in  1741,  and  in  1822  was  discov- 
ered in  Russia,  whence  the  chief  supply  has  since  been 
obtained.  The  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  plat- 
inum wore  studied  by  European  chemists  as  early  as  1750. 
The  native  metal  from  Siberia  was  analyzed  by  Berzelius 
in  1828,  who  found  it  to  contain  iron,  rhodium,  iridium, 
palladium,  copper,  and  osmium,  the  amount  of  platinum 
ranging  from  73  to  86.5  per  cent.  It  is  found,  like  gold, 
chiefly  in  alluvial  deposits,  in  rounded  grains,  pfpites  or 
nuggets,  or  in  flattened  scales  worn  smooth  by  attrition  in 
the  gravel  of  river-beds.  It  is  there  associated  with  gold 
a.nd  the  other  heavy  metals,  as  iridium  and  iridosminc.  [ 
Having  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  gold,  it  cannot 
be  separated  from  it  by  washing  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
quicksilver,  which  will  amalgamate  with  the  gold  and 
leave  the  platinum  untouched,  is  used  to  effect  the  separa- 
tion. 1'pon  the  northern  coast  of  California,  for  example, 
a  mixture  of  gold  and  of  the  platinum  metals  in  extremely 
small  scales  is  washed  from  the  beach-sand,  and  from  this 
mixture  the  gold  is  removed  by  amalgamation.  Observa- 
tions of  the  rocks  and  minerals  found  with  platinum  in 
deposits  sustain  the  belief  that  the  metal  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  disintegration  of  serpentine  rock.  Chromic  iron 
is  a  common  associate.  It  is  also  found  in  syenite.  It  has 
not  been  found,  however,  in  regular  veins  in  quartz,  and 
its  precise  mode  of  occurrence  is  still  obscure. 

Nearly  all  the  native  platinum  is  more  or  less  magnetic. 
Some  masses  have  true  polarity  and  hold  iron  filings  like 
magnetic  iron  ore.  There  were  several  specimens  of  this 
kind  in  the  collection  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1S07 
by  Prince  DemidofT,  upon  whose  estates,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Perm,  there  are  twenty  or  more  localities  from 
which  some  of  the  largest  masses  known  have  been  ob- 
tained. One  specimen  at  Paris  was  six  inches  in  its  great- 
est diameter,  and  weighed  thirteen  pounds  troy.  A  mass 
weighing  twenty-one  pounds  is  preserved  in  the  Demidoff 
cabinet.  A  specimen  weighing  4728  grammes,  and  very 
perfect  in  form,  was  shown  at  Vienna  in  1873.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  production  of  the  metal  in  the  Urals,  from 
the  discovery  to  the  year  1851,  was  2061  Russian  poods; 
in  1830  it  was  106  poods,  and  in  1860,  61  poods.  From 
I860  to  1863  it  averaged  84  poods  annually,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  1344  kilogrammes.  In  1871  there  were  six 
mines  in  operation,  producing  from  10,440,660  poods  of 
sand  and  gravel  125  poods  of  platina,  against  118  in  1870. 
This  is  more  than  is  obtained  from  Brazil,  Colombia,  Cali- 
fornia, Borneo,  and  other  regions  combined,  which  is  be- 
lieved not  to  exceed  1000  pounds  annually.  The  raw  metal 
finds  its  chief  market  in  London  and  Paris,  where  it  com- 
mands about  $70  per  pound  of  the  pure  metal,  and  is  re- 
fined before  being  made  into  ingots,  plate,  wire,  and  various 
objects.  The  comparative  infusibility  of  platinum,  it  yit-lil 
ing  only  to  the  oxyhydrogcn  blowpipe  or  to  powerful  elec- 
trical currents,  and  its  resistance  to  oxidation,  render  it 
peculiarly  valuable  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts  and  to 
the  chemist  in  analytical  work  and  in  manufacturing.  One 
of  its  most  important  uses  is  for  large  evaporating  stills  for 
the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  still  of  this  kind, 
valued  at  95,000  francs,  exhibited  at  Vienna  in  1873,  was 
capable  of  concentrating  20,000  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid 
daily.  The  joints  of  such  stills  are  autogenously  soldered, 
thus  giving  entire  uniformity  of  material,  and  making  the 
whole  vessel  in  one  piece.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
duce such  large  homogeneous  vessels  without  the  aid  of 


the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  As  early  as  the  year  1837,  Dr. 
Hare  of  Philadelphia  proposed  to  melt  platinum  by  this 
means,  and  succeeded  in  melting  twenty-eight  ounces  into 
one  malleable,  homogeneous  mass.  MM.  Deville  and  De- 
bray  of  Paris  have  greatly  extended  and  perfected  this 
method,  so  that  ingots  can  be  made  weighing  200  pounds 
or  more.  An  ingot  of  this  weight,  worth  $17,000,  was  made 
|  by  Johnson  &  Matthey  of  London  for  the  Exhibition  of 
j  1862.  An  ingot  of  one-third  of  this  size  is  sufficient  for  the 
body  of  a  five-ton  still.  The  experiment  of  using  platinum 
for  money  was  tried  in  Russia  for  several  years,  but  was 
finally  abandoned.  It  was  formed  into  coins  of  eleven  and 
twenty-two  roubles  each,  and  the  value  of  this  coinage  from 
1820  to  1844  was  about  $2,500,000.  The  value  of  platinum, 
compared  with  silver,  is  about  as  5  to  1. 

The  chief  solvent  of  the  metal  is  aqua  regia,  and  the 
chloride  is  the  most  important  salt.  It  forms  alloys  with 
gold  and  silver  and  with  many  of  the  more  fusible  metals. 
Tlirse  alloys  arc  much  more  fusible  than  the  pure  platinum. 
When  combined  with  iridium  it  forms  an  alloy  of  great 
hardness,  especially  well  adapted  for  gun-vents  and  for 
stanclard  weights  and  measures.  The  alloy  known  as  pla- 
tino-iridium  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  standard  metres, 
and  is  melted  in  lime  crucibles  upon  Deville's  method.  (For 
[  details  of  the  process  for  the  purification  of  platinum  and 
its  fusion  in  large  quantities  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  memoirs  of  Deville  and  Debray  upon  platinum  and  the 
associated  metals.)  WILLIAM  P.  BI.AKE. 

Platinum  Black,  a  finely-divided  form  of  platinum, 
resembling  soot.  It  has  the  property  of  condensing  gases 
upon  its  surface  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  absorbs  many 
times  its  bulk  of  oxygen  gas.  and  gives  it  off  in  contact 
with  alcohol  or  ether,  forming  new  compounds.  Platinum 
sponge  is  another  form  of  the  metal,  porous  and  slightly 
coherent,  obtained  by  heating  to  redness  the  double  chlo- 
ride of  platinum  and  ammonia.  It  also  condenses  gases 
upon  its  surface,  and  to  such  a  degree  in  a  current  of  cool 
hydrogen  that  the  metal  glows  with  the  heat  evolved  and 
inflames  the  gas.  W.  P.  BLAKE. 

Pla'to,  tp.,  Kane  co.,  111.    P.  1004. 

Pla'to  [iLVaTwl,  a  fireek  philosopher,  b.  429  B.  c.,  and 
d.  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one  years.  Solon  and 
Codrus  were  both  reckoned  among  his  ancestors.  Many 
incidents  of  his  life  are  related  by  the  gossiping  writers 
of  antiquity.  There  is  the  fable  of  the  bees  settling  on 
his  lips  in  infancy.  We  are  told  of  his  early  attempts  at 
poetry,  and  his  giving  it  up  when  he  found  his  verses  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Homer.  His  extensive  reading  of  the 
Greek  poets  needs  no  other  voucher  than  his  own  writings. 
With  the  opinions  of  all  previous  philosophers  he  seems  to 
have  been  familiar.  There  arc  stories  of  his  travels  in 
Kgvpt  and  the  East,  but  they  rest  on  little  or  no  founda- 
tion in  his  own  writings.  Aristotle  shows  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  his  doctrines,  but  tells  us  hardly  anything 
about  him  personally.  The  accounts  given  first  by  writers 
who  lived  many  centuries  after  him,  such  as  Proclus  and 
lamblichus,  arc  of  no  value.  And  yet  there  is  no  philos- 
opher of  antiquity  with  whom  we  have  the  means  of  so 
close  an  acquaintance.  There  was  one  teacher  whom  he 
has  made  most  familiar  to  us,  and  from  whom,  in  turn,  we 
become  most  familiar  with  the  pupil :  Plato  and  Socrates 
are  inseparable  names.  They  are  one  power  in  the  world's 
movement.  This  view  can  be  held  without  diminishing  the 
value  or  the  position  of  either.  Plato  is  not  the  mere  re- 
porter, neither  is  Socrates  the  merely  ideal  sketch.  There 
is,  in  all  the  DialoguH,  a  most  real  Socrates,  but  equally 
unmistakable  is  the  presence  of  another  soul,  like  a  related 
harmony,  in  closest  unison  with  the  life  depicted  as  crea- 
tive of  its  own. 

The  Platonic  ZhWoyit^have  remarkable  dramatic  merit. 
Wo  feel  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  real ;  we  arc  living 
at  Athens  ;  we  know  Socrates  ;  we  know  his  pupils,  aside 
from  their  being,  for  the  most  part,  historical  characters. 
We  walk  with  them  from  the  Pirscus ;  we  stroll  with  him 
and  the  youthful  Pha>drus  one  warm  June  morning  up  the 
shady  liissus,  and  listen  to  Socrates  discoursing  all  that 
long  summer  day  on  the  celestial  love  whilst  bathing  his 
unsandalled  feet  in  the  cooling  water.  And  then  there  is 
Socrates,  the  street-preacher,  ever  talking  to  the  boys 
when  he  could  gather  a  number  round  him,  "  corrupting  " 
the  youth,  as  the  Athenian  lawyers  said,  or  wasting  his 
time  and  talents,  as  the  hard  politician  Callicles  charge's 
him,  in  "prattling"  to  these  youngsters  about  the  leaAc* 
and  the  a-yatfop,  the  dreamy  "fair  and  r/oo(Y,"  when  he 
might  be  a  "practical  man,"  a  man  among  men,  and ''con- 
spicuous in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  state."  Imagine 
him  in  his  encounters  with  the  really  corrupting  Sophists 
or  the  unprincipled  politicians.  Observe  him  in  the  scenes 
of  the  Symposion,  that  most  exquisite  picture  which  Pinto 
has  given  us  of  an  Athenian  literary  soiree.  How  odd  his 
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appearance,  mid  -till  more  odd  his  ways,  moving  tin-  ]Mt, 

\el     ill    I  111'    Si time   eliciting   their    deepest    reverence,    and 

melting  to  t**r>  the  dissolute  Aloibladtfl  when  he  p-mem 

-ilia!  la-  might  have  been  had  lie  follow TC|  the  counsels 
of  hi'  early  teacher !     Hut  it  is  in  the  prison  dialogic 
i.'rii',  uinl  the  /'/I.M/I..  that  tlie  solemn  and  familiar  meet 

in  UK.*!  imprc-si\c  unison.     The  early  ;i--. -milling  of  th 

dc\ "led  fricii'l-  i MI  tin-  moriiing  of  th:it  hist  memorable  .lav. 
"  Plato,  I  tliink,  was  sick,"  says  the  inodc-t  narrator;  but 
Plato  was  there,  hevond  all  ijuestion.  .V»  one  else  could 
li:i\i-  so  reported  that  immortal  argument  on  tlie  immor- 
liililv  nf  the  soul:  no  one  else  could  liave  so  painted  the 
tender  pamagel  between  SoOrstet  mid  tho-c  two  attached 

voung  men  ;  i m-  ''I-1'  could  have  BO  <l.'seri  bed  thsit  dcath- 

- TIIC.  of  who-e  c\crv  incident  the  reader   is   us    certain  as 
ii  he  h;i'l  hiui--elf  liecn  one  of  thill  tearful  banil  which 

surroiindcrl  ihi m-h  of  llie  d\  ing  inarlyr. 

The  iilenlily  "f  the  two  Illiliils   appears  especial! y  in  the 
ft  is  this,  more  than  anything  MM,  that 
••haraete!    to  tile  Platonic  ]ihi  losophy.       It  is,  too,  the 
ilnrlrine  which   shows   how   far  from  tno  truth  is  the  pre 
vailing  notion  "f  this  philosophy,  us  mystical,  transcend 
ental,  imaginative,  far  removeil  from  what  is  called  "cam- 
mini  sense  "or  "positive  knowledge."  ••  Nothing  fn  cleiir," 
s:i>  -  the  young   mail    Simmias  in  the  /'ha,/,,.  ••  :i~  thi-  doe 
trine  of  reiiiiiii-<'e!iee,  ;i:iil   the   pleas  of  the  fair  and  the 
good  thus  awakened  in  the  soul."  The  word  is  used  in  two 
different    yet    elo-ely   related    aspects.      An    idea    is.  in    the 
first   place,  what  the  mind  adds  to  a   sensation   no   as  to 
make  it  rational.     Without  it,  tho  sense  is  iAoyix,  us  Plato  , 
suppo-  dl  I  lie  animal  to  he  I  a  view,  in  fact,  held  by  A  ri -tot  li- 
as well  as    1'latul.  mere  sense,  and  of  it-elf  inc:ip;ihlo  of 
niii'.:  anything   more.     Mis   IttnitntioiU    are    drawn 
mainly  from   the   mathematical    ideas.      In    attempting  to 

follow  him  here  the  ill -t  hrevity  must  lie  consulted.     Let 

us   image    t'i    ourselves  a   ciillfll-ed   niilss  of   spots    or   points. 

such  as  the  spattenngs  of  a  pain!  brush  thrown  at  hazard 
upon  a  canvas.  There  is  visihle,  at  first,  no  order,  no 
idea — nothing  for  the  mind,  all  for  the  sense.  As  far  as 
nl  is  coiicernc  1,  there  seems  nof/i.'.i//  there — or  rather 
mi  Iliiiiy.  since  it  is/o,-i,i  of  some  kind  that  makes  a  t/ii'n./  : 
that  is,  a  tiling  thinkable,  a  /•> •<  or  i--<ility  for  the  mind. 
The  animal  and  the  man  see  at  first  the  same,  neither 
more  nor  less.  As  tar  as  sense  is  concerned,  the  former 
may  even  have  the  keener  vision.  The  human  subject  at 
last  beholds  the  dawning  of  something  supersensual, 
though  the  light  has  come  from  himself.  Kven  in  a  single 
point  he  sees  something  more  than  the  point.  It  is  the 
idea  of  unity.  The  spattering  begin  to  assume  form,  or 
the  soul  is  waking  up  t  >  give  its  own  forms  to  tho  form- 
ic--. He  is  rising  above  sense.  He  begins  to  see  citnli- 
jiu/ri/,  or  the  rudiments  of  line-extension.  He  looks  more 
steadily;  there  is  something  more  than  mere  lincality  ; 

reel  ilineality,  or  Klnii>/l/fn>'*».  is  coining  into  view.     It  may 

be  a  mere  approach  to  it :  for  tho  cognition  of  defect,  or 
deviation,  or  n<>n-Hti->ri</litn'«*.  is  just  as  positive  an  evi- 
dence of  some  superscu-iial  measuring-rule  or  idea  as 
the  most  perfect  agreement.  In  all  this  ho  not  only  co./- 
nizrH,  but  >•>•  eogmUH,  Aha!  says  he,  I  see  something 
which  draws  my  eye,  or  which  my  eye  seems  rather  to 
draw  out  of  its  chaos.  This  supersensual  thing  has  an  in- 
terest for  me  beyond  anything  of  sense.  There  is  beauty 
in  it.  I  seem  to  k,i"ir  it.  although  it  never  may  have 
e  I  my  sense  before.  Have.  I  imagined  it?  What, 
then,  called  out  that  supersensnat  power  'f  \  closer  gaze 
sees  not  only  a  series  of  points  forming  one  straight  line 
(or  evenness.  T'a  lam},  but  another  seeming  to  hold  to  it  a 
peculiar  relation.  There  is  the  equality,  or  the  approach 

to  equality,  of  angular  spaces.  Mere  is  a  new  bcautv.  a 
new  interest,  which  could  not  have  come  from  lines,  perfccl 
or  imperfect,  inclining  t  '  each  other  in  any  manner  how- 
e\er  irregular.  There  is  no  name  as  yd,  but  the  soul  sees 
perpendicularity,  and  delights  in  it  as  .satisfying  its  idea. 
In  the  same  wa\  ii  sees  parallelism.  It  is  another  aspect 
of  the  rii  laav.  It  sees  relation;  it  sees  ratio,  multiple, 
proportion.  It  sees  radii,  or  seeming  equalities,  tending, 
it  I«U  perfectly,  to  a  point  of  union.  It  is  an  idea 
again,  something  which  the  mind  seems  in  know.  In  other 
words,  it  sees  i-ii-ruliiriii/,  whilst  the  gazing  animal,  gaze 

lie  ever  so   Id  Iv   rolllnlne--    I  .rrpiiyyeAoriK  i.   01 

/civiicr  of  sensation  merely,  whether  quantitative  or  other - 
\vi-c.  In  this  way  nne  might  go  through  the  infinite  ran_>o 
of  the  mathematical  ideas.  Their  teaching  is  really  nru 
Metric,  recollection,  but  not  merely  the  recollection  of  one 
object  of  Man  hy  another,  as  of  Simmias  by  Cebes.  but 
the  true  calling  up  of  something  in  tin-  ».,../  at  the  sight  of 
som ..  outward  object  serving  as  ,.  ,r  imperfect 

diagram.      It  is  that  which  gives  intelligibility  to  ;he  ob- 
jcct.  making  it  a  real  thing  for  the  mind  — i|s   own  CUM 
tion  in  fact,  instead  of  the  (o/ni  and  Imlia,  the  utter  form- 

•    of    --cn-e. 


In  an  analogous  way  arc  seen  the  ideas  of  the  /'uiV  and 
the  ytiinl.  The  emotional  mi nirle-.  more  or  Ic-s.  with  them 
all.  In  the  sight  of  a  -traighl  line  even  there  is  beautv. 
iotere-t.  emotion,  something  of  the  soul's  own  :  and  t '' 
hc.-ausc.  like-  all  beamy,  it  is  in  some  way  -mi]  sceingsoul, 
ami  rejoicing  at  tho  sight.  It  is  like  the  feeling  of  the 
philosopher  . \ristippus  when,  after  his  -hi]. wreck,  he  tl'is- 
c  i\erc  I  u  circle  marked  upon  the  sandy  beach.  '•  1 
bo  of  good  cheer."  said  he;  "  I  -.e  mind."  If  such  an  ap- 
pearance were  made  by  nature,  it  onh  shows  that  ideas 
are  older  still,  fashioning  the  laws  and  i""' '•  >'* '  "'  nature  in 
harmony  with  their  forms  ami  their  equalities.  or  jf  js 
like  the  emotion  of  the  hoys  in  the  .!/.»..  ami  the  77,, ,.,  i,h,«, 
as  Socrates,  in  his  obstetric  way.  delivers  them  of  their 
mental  births:  it  is  sum. 'thing  'which  they  felt  they  had 

ever  l-unim.  hut  did  not  fawM  that   they  I.-, i,  ii-  it.       l:\  en  ,'v 
pericnee.  here,  teaches   an    n   /./-/ori"    truth.  -tr.niL'e  a-    that 
ccm.    A  man  need  only  carefully  examine  (he  ilitl'cr- 
ence  in  his  own  fecliir_'s  her  \\  ecu  the  learning  of  an  induc- 
tive truth  wholly  from  without,  and  the  soul's  n gnition 

of  an  idea  in  geometry,  in  morals,  or  in  ic-lhi  I 

Now,  this   is   n.,t   mystical  or  transcendental  or  a  mere 

?lay  upon  words,  as  the  followers  of  Mill  would  call  it. 
t  is  clear  as  the  light  it -elf.  Ii  i-.  a-  has  been  said,  the 
true  doctrine  of  "common  sense."  of  the  «o»<ui-  tWoiui.. 
and  Plato  is  the  mn-t  lucid  of  all  writers  in  bringing  it 
out.  When  a  young  man  sees  it.  his  mode  of  thin 
his  philosophical  and,  in  some  mpactl,  his  theological, 
temperament  is  changed  for  ever.  K\en  admitting  that 
this  inner  trail-forming  knowledge  may  be  a  knowledge 
.(cyin'iv/  does  not  change  the  wonder  or  the  interc-t  in  the 
fact  that  our  sense-world  is,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the 
turo  of  the  spiritual.  Whether  innate  or  by  a  di\inc 
mirroring  of  tno  supersensual.  it  is  its  imbuing  the  sensi- 
tive perception  with  its  own  thought  that  forms  the  mvs 
torious  difference  between  man  and  the  animal,  or  between 
cert  iin  men  and  others,  gurcly  thcro  is  nothing  in  the 
p aimer's  retina  or  on  tho  last  matter  of  his  brain  that  is 
not  optically  in  that  of  other  men. 

Another  Platonic  doctrine. somewhat  different  from  this, 
though  often  confounded  with  it,  is  that  id'  mnV.  /  W»  as 
real  existences.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  nann- 
for  them  are  in  language  before  the  names  of  individuals ; 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  Plato  insists  so  much  on  dia- 
lectics as  a  mode  of  discovering  universal  truths.  It  is 
not  generalization  alone,  but  that  within  us,  which  makes 
us  generalize,  instead  of  being  content  with  indivi  Ina! 
sense-objects.  Without  it  we  should  be  like  the  animal, 
who  has  no  language,  not  from  defect  of  vocal  organs  ifor 
some  are  hero  superior  to  man),  but  because  he  ha-  no 
inner  or  ideal  world  for  which  language  is  needed.  Wo 
cannot  seek,  says  Plutarch,  without  some  idea  of  that  for 
which  we  arc  seeking.  We  must  have  some  notion  of  uni- 
versals  before  we  can  even  think  of  classifying,  llnmiin- 
ity  is  as  real  as  the  individual  man,  who  becomes  mnu — 
that  is,  who  becomes  real — by  partaking  of  this  divine 
creation.  It  was  for  this  doctrine  of  nnivcrsals  that  Plato 
was  ever  a  favorite  with  the  best  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
tlie  Schoolmen,  and  the  Reformers.  In 'the  old  Nominal- 
ism of  Epicurus,  especially  as  revived  by  Abelard,  they 
saw  the  dissolution  of  all  faith,  even  us  the  best  thinkers 
now  regard  it  as  threatening  the  interest  of  all  true  science. 
If  individuals  are  the  only  realities,  it  cannot  stop  short  of 
individual  atoms.  All  forms  are  but  accidental  phenom- 
ena; there  are  no  species;  all  arc  reduced  to  arbitrary 
ela--itications,  having  no  standard  but  tho  ever-varying 
assimilations  of  sense.  But  where  do  uni  versa  Is  e 
what  is  the  locus  of  tho  ir  lv  iroAAoic  ?  They  exist  In  nf 
{"  in  mind"),  says  Plato,  iv  voijna  roirt? ;  and  this  is  as  real 
a  mode  of  being  as  position  iv  romp,  or  pure  space  exist- 
ence. Their  locus  is  the  eternal  mind,  whence  they  arc 
mirrored  in  the  finite  intellect. 

Connected  with  idem  i»  Plato's  doctrine  of  pre-existcti'-c. 
Did  he  mean  an  individual  pre-existence?  He  sometimes 
seems  to  accommodate  his  language  to  such  a  conception. 
In  tho  highly  imaginative  /'/v.-n/rii.*,  Soerato-  has  something 
to  say  of  unborn  souls  ••  riding  on  the  snpcreelestial  sphere." 
liut.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  to  maintain 
such  a  pre-existence  of  indiviiin"!  souls  in  a  former  sense- 
world,  like  tho  present,  would  destroy  the  argument  in  the 
/'/,.,/.,.  The  true  iilenl  reminiscence  is  gone.  It  would  only 
be  a  sense  notice  in  this  life,  recalling  a  preceding  sensc- 
notiee  in  another.  The  whole  of  that  immortal  argument 
is  hased  upon  the  fact  of  a  sense-experience  here,  calling  up 
an  idea  belonging  to  tho  very  constitution  of  the  soul  re- 
garded as  lying  back  of  all  sense.  Ft  is  the  pre -existence. 
then,  of  something  belonging  to  all  rational  souls,  and  by 
partaking  of  which  they  become  rational  as  they  are  born 
into  this  life.  '•  In  the  image  of  liod  made  lie  man."  It 
"-•'-  a  divine  reality,  not  a  mere  generalization  or  outward 
da--ing  of  individual  n  .  So  He  who  is  "the 
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express  image,"  the  "image  of  the  substance,"  "lighteth 
every  man  as  he  eometh  into  the  world."  This  is  the  pre- 
existenco  that  satieties  the  argument  in  the  J'hfedn,  whilst 
the  other  view  of  a  sense-pre-existence  is  wholly  at  war 
with  it. 

Plato  held  to  the  eternity  of  matter,  it  is  said.  In  one 
sense  it  may  be  true  :  in  another  and  clearer  sense  it  is 
certainly  most  false.  Matter,  as  body,  as  occupying  space, 
as  having  even  the  lowest  degree  of  resistance  so  as  to  be- 
come sensible  to  any  possible  sentiency — matter  as  fluid, 
aerial,  Eothereal,  or  nebular — matter  as  having  any  sense- 
conccjition  whatever, — such  matter,  according  to  Plato,  is 
one  of  the  things  of  time,  of  the  yiyvojueca,  of  the  things  that 
are  born  and  perish.  It  is  a  direct  product  of  the  IWiojtras 
Ilarr/pwho  made  it,  as  he  made  the  Amma  Miiudi  or  nature 
— the  one  for  the  body,  the  other  for  the  soul  or  life  of  the 
world.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  expression  of  this 
in  the  Timteiu.  So,  too,  in  the  argument  against  the  athe- 
ist in  the  tenth  book  of  The  Laws.  Soul — that  is,  God — 
ideas,  truth,  as  older  than  matter — such  is  the  principle  on 
which,  in  that  discussion,  all  depends.  But  there  is  an- 
other idea  of  Plato's  which  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the 
charge.  He  speaks  of  the  hi/h  (liA^),  "  the  mother  of  mat  - 
ter,"  "  without  form  or  qualities,"  and  wholly  supersensual. 
belonging,  in  fact,  to  the  i/oijra  rather  than  to  the  aicrflrrra, 
or  vovpLtvov  rather  than  it'nivaii.nov  (Heb.  xi.  3) — a  thing  for 
the  mind  rather  than  the  sense.  This  has,  indeed,  a  being 
before  time,  though  nowhere  represented  as  coeternal  with 
God.  It  is  something  supposed  to  be  between  matter  and 
spirit,  matter  and  God.  The  truth  is,  Plato  lost  himself 
here,  as  some  of  our  scientific  men,  and  even  theologians, 
are  now  losing  themselves  in  the  attempt  to  conceive  of 
force  as  something  existing  before  bmly,  or  of  which 
matter  itself  is  but  a  manifestation,  or  in  the  still  darker 
ami  more  pantheistic  effort  of  resolving  it  into  spirit  itself 
or  the  divine  will.  But  this  does  not  affect  the  purity  of 
his  theism,  any  more  than  similar  attempts  to  get  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  human  conception  warrant  the  charge  of 
pantheism  oftentimes  so  ignorantly  and  absurdly  made. 
It  is  enough  that,  according  to  Plato,  the  world,  its  In,,/// 
and  its  snnl,  its  matter  and  its  nature,  all  belong  to  time: 
all  had  a  beginning  ;  all  are  declared  to  be  the  product  of 
the  "  Generating  Father"  (  Titntrux,  37  c.),  who  stands  "  re- 
joicing over  his  work,"  even  as  in  Genesis  God  is  repre- 
sented as  admiring  his  creation  and  pronouncing  it  "  good, 
very  good." 

Plato  connects  evil  with  matter,  but  it  is  with  this  gross 
matter  whose  resistance  is  in  proportion  to  its  grossness 
a.nd  consequent  unmanageableness.  God  has  brought  into 
time  this  hard-to-be-governed  thing,  and  there  is  in  it  what 
the  philosopher  calls  avdytcij,  or  hard_necessity ;  but  it  is 
not,  on  that  account,  an  original  and  eternal  evil.  So.  too, 
he  elsewhere  speaks  of  an  "evil  soul,"  but  this  could  not 
be  the  Anitna  Mundi,  for  that  is  described  in  the  close  of 
the  7V/,. n  us  as  the  "  intelligible  Kosmos  "  itself,  "  the  ima'_'<' 
of  the  intelligible  God,  most,  fair,  most  perfect,  the  one.  the 
only-begotten."  Much  less  could  it  be,  as  in  the  Persinn 
doctrine,  any  eternal  partner  of  the  revpijjae  Uarijp.  But, 
in  truth,  Plato  felT  into  inconsistency,  and  even  absurdity 
here,  from  his  attempt  to  explain  that  dark  problem  of  evil 
which  all  human  thinking  has  found  insolvable,  and  of 
which  revelation  (sec  Isa.  xlv.  7)  only  cuts  the  knot,  say- 
ing, without  explaining,  and  in  defiance,  as  it  were,  both 
of  the  Persian  and  the  Greek  philosopher,  "Forming  the 
light  and  creating  darkness,  forming  peace  and  creating 
evil,  it  is  I,  Jehovah,  that  do  all  these  things." 

This  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  evil  dwells  in  matter,  whether 
as  an  eternal  or  an  acquired  principle,  might  bo  regarded 
as  a  mere  speculation,  and  in  that  sense  comparatively 
harmless.  It  may  be  called,  however,  the  great  defect  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy  :  not  by  making  two  eternals,  but 
from  the  great  practical  mischief  it  works  in  its  ethical 
teaching.  It  may  be  said  to  have  given  it  ascetic  features 
not  derived  from  Pythagoras.  It  introduces  a  purgatorial 
idea  into  its  otherwise  most  impressive  system  of  fu- 
ture retribution.  But  worse  than  all  is  the  view  it  gives 
of  »i'n  as  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  belonging  to  the  flesh.  It 
is  the  <f>p6n)n<i  <rap*o5.  taking  the  latter  word  literally  for  the 
very  body  itself,  instead  of  using  it,  as  Paul  does',  for  all 
that  is  wrong  in  our  perverted  human  nature.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  laying  all  evil  upon  the  poor  body,  it  ignores 
the  sins  of  the  spirit,  or  "lusts  of  the  mind,"  as  Paul  calls 
them — the  dire  soul-sins,  such  as  ambition,  malice,  revenge 
— that  have  little  if  anything  to  do  with  any  corporeal 
constitution — or  envy,  that  pure  spiritual  devilism,  hatred 
of  another's  excellence,  and  which  a  disembodied  demon 
may  be  conceived  as  possessing  in  even  a  higher  degree 
than  the  most  fleshly  man.  These  snul-sin*  are  hardly 
mentioned  by  Plato  at  all.  lie  stands  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  Greek  poets  here,  as  his  doctrine  is  equally  op- 
posed to  a  sound  ethical  psychology.  The  body  would 


soon  be  all  right,  a  aw/ia  irvtv^aTtK^v,  in  fact,  if  the  soul,  the 
original  corrupter,  were  perfectly  pure ;  and  yet  to  get 
away  from  this  body,  as  the  seatof  evil,  is  represented,  even 
in  the  1'htr.dna,  as  the  most  morally  deserving  of  human 
efforts. 

To  compensate  for  this  great  defect  there  is  the  noble 
argument,  presented  in  so  many  places,  that  r trine,  the 
good,  the  i-yMv,  inseparable  from  the  Ka,W.  the  fair,  is  the 
end  of  the  rational  life,  instead  of  happiness,  the  rjfiii,  the 
pleasant,  the  agreeable,  evermore  resolving  itself,  in  its 
more  refined  as  well  as  its  grosser  forms,  into  pleasurable 
sensations  as  its  ultimate  analysis.  If  tttippinceB  be  the  <-nd, 
whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  universe,  then  virtue  is 
a  means,  a  subordinate  thing  ;  and  that  is  a  position  which 
Plato  could  not  bear.  It  was  not  a  compromise  between  He- 
donism and  Cyreneaeism,  as  some  have  lately  said — that 
is,  an  identifying  virtue  with  happiness,  and  making  the 
latter,  in  the  end,  the  unfailing  accompaniment  of  the  for- 
mer, or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  virtue  its  own  reward. 
Any  such  thought  of  compensation  would  have  destroyed 
the  Platonic  iclca :  "  Men  must  serve  God,  or  serve  the  good, 
for  naught."  See  the  picture  of  "the  superlatively  right- 
eous man"  (6  SucaicmtToy  avjp,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
l!> l^il'l i>-.  Mdll,  .'Jlil  ).  lie  has  the  ring  of  Gyges  that  gives 
invisibility:  he  can  do  all  evil  with  impunity  and  without 
reproach:  yet  is  he  righteous  still.  lie  may  be  the  very 
opposite  of  this,  having  the  reputation  of  unrighteousness, 
and  no  means  of  ever  reversing  the  unjust  decision  ;  yet  is 
he  righteous  still.  The  picture,  even  thus  far,  tries  our 
Christian  faith,  but  it  docs  not  stop  here.  He  may  be  made 
to  endure  the  severest  pains,  with  no  prospect  of  deliverance 
cither  now  or  at  any  other  time:  yet  is  he  righteous  still. 
The  hope  of  compensation  must  have  no  jdace  on  the  can- 
vas. Finally,  says  this  strange  painter,  what  may  a  man, 
thus  conditioned,  expect  from  his  fellow-men?  Wonder- 
ful is  the  answer  :  'O  SIKCLIOS,  oiirw  Biaxtifjifvos,  0ia(7Tiyui<7€Tal, 
OTpe/3AcocreTac,  SeSTJcreTai,  (cai,  TeAevTuic.  irdira  KaKa  iraOiav,  afa- 

a\iv&v^evdriafTai  ("  The  righteous  man  in  this  state  will  be 
scourged  :  lie  will  suffer  dislocating  tortures  ;  he  shall  be 
bound  with  cords,  and,  finally,  after  suffering  all  evils,  he 
shall  be  impaled  or  crucified").  What  fim/xuji'  or  spirit 
spoke  in  Socrates  when  he  said  these  things?  What 
wondrous  far-reaching  view  possessed  Plato  when  he 
ascribed  such  words  to  his  master?  It  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  were  almost 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  prophecy  of  Him,  '•  the  Prince 
and  Perfecter  of  Faith,"  who,  ••  instead  of  (acrl  \apas)  the 
joy  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame,"  that  we  might  be  "partakers  of  his  righteous- 
ness." "  Virtue  the  end,  but  not  without  happiness  ;"  this 
has  been  given  as  a  solution,  but  if  it  means  that  happi- 
ness— anil  pain  too.  just  as  well — furnish  the  necessary 
theatre  on  which  virtue  finds  its  exhibition,  the  idea  may 
be  in  harmony  with  the  Platonic.  Still,  virtue  is  the  end-, 
and  In-come'  dethroned  by  any  mixture,  as  end,  with  the 
hedonic  element.  In  another  place  (Gorg.,  494,  495)  the 
same  exhausting  process  is  pursued  in  respect  to  pleasure. 
The  >|Si;,  or  happiness,  if  it  is  the  end  of  being,  becomes 
simply  a  question  of  tjtiaiititi/.  It  is  the  amount  that  is  to 
be  considered,  whether  it  be  the  glut  of  some  exquisite 
moment,  or  a  thinner  plea-qire  hoarded  for  its  rarity  and 
spread  over  a  longer  period.  The  cultivated  Cyrenean  has 
no  right  to  talk  of  his  refined  happiness,  and  to  condemn 
that  of  others  as  gross  and  low.  If  the  qfti  is  the  iynQov, 
then  it  constitutes  the  aya06«  ii-ijp,  and  the  man  who  gets 
the  most  of  it  is  "  the  better  man."  Then.  too.  if  the 
world  were  one  huge  (Jwoi-,  so  made  as  to  be  quivering  for 
ever  with  the  maximum  of  ecstatic  sensational  delight, 
that  would  be  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Discard  the 
i-yaSm-  as  the  end  of  life,  and  the  maxim  lie  i/imtiltim  nun 
:*t  ilix/iiitiiiu/iiiii  becomes  the  highest  ethical  rule.  Happi- 
ness in  that  case  is  only  to  be  judged  by  its  degree  or  its 
intensity.  If  there  are  real  differences  in  pleasures,  so 
that  some  may  be  called  amid  and  others  bad,  then  there 
must  bo  some  more  ultimate  principle,  not  resolving  itself 
into  happiness  or  into  "self-rewarding  virtues."  according 
to  which  their  respective  ranks  and  moral  values  are  to  be 
determined.  The  argument  is  unanswerable,  and  this  gives 
rise  to  a  like  extreme  statement  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Some  of  the  lowest  pleasures,  as  they  arc  called,  excel  all 
others  in  the  fulness  of  their  pleasing  sensations.  Let  the 
man  who  chooses  this  have  it  for  his  portion  to  all  eternity 
— no  palling,  no  abatement ;  one  everlasting  succession  of 
never-paining,  never-cloying,  pleasurable,  and  even  ec- 
statie.  emotion.  The  Almighty  might  have  made  it  so. 
He  has.  indeed,  most  mercifully  put  Nature  in  the  way, 
making  her  his  executioner,  instead  of  the  lawgiver,  as  a 
certain  kind  of  modern  ethics  are  inclined  to  regard  it. 
But  Pla.to  presents  it  as  an  ethical  and  a?sthetical  supposi- 
tion. What  should  we  think  of  one  who  had  chosen,  and 
to  whom  there  was  permitted,  for  ever,  such  an  uncloyed 
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existence?  The  answer  is  most  dniniiitiunlly  brought  nut 
of  tin1  lnc,r:il  fcclinir.  even  of  the  -  tel  but 

giv  ,-s  back  to  him  hi-"  own  ri-in_'  tl glit"  :  "  Such  an  ex- 

.-•c.  would  it  not  hcicii'ocitaiaiffxprft — awful  and  shame 
I'ul"?    "  Would  ho  not  be  iSAiot.  a  MTV  urtfnl  indeed,  not 
ill  the'     1C   '•  of  pain,  hut  M  denotin:.'  the  evtremc  ul1  di 
<l:itinll  iinil  perdition,  abhorrent  t.i  this  rational  liiiml  "  '! 

U'h:it  is  called  Plato's  hcdonic  view  is  rnrrieil  c\en  into 
tin'  State.  \  -  hi'  Mj  -.  in  1 1"'  i>  -'inning  of  the  fourth  hook- 
am!  iu  nllicT  part-  of  tin-  Htpubiic,  tlio  object  of  govern- 
ment i-  not  -o  niu-'li  to  make  men  happier  or  richer,  a- 
to  secure  a  healthy  civ  ic  orrani  in — birws  on  fidkiffra  6Aij  ^ 
iroAu  leu  a  commonwealth  may  \vc  be-t  hope  to 

tliiil  right itntM."   There  is  the  unit  idea  in  the  '. 

thut  the  true  statesman  is  In-  who  aims  not  to  i>ln'i*<'.  luit 
lo  leave  tlir  |iro|.lf  morally  better,  "healthier  in  their 
^oiils"  than  In'  t'oiiiiil  them. 

There  i-  oni-  feature  in  th-'  Platonic  hi'i!"'i>a  H  which  has 

not  raoeivad  the  atteD  erre*.     \lln-ion  i-  made 

to  what  are  called  the  Platonic  myths.  I'or  t!u>  more  cx- 
ten-ivo  :in<l  gorgeous  of  them  the  reailcr  is  referreil  to  the 

-.I  thr  /,'- [,"/.,',, -.  i h,'  I'lt-i 'inn,  am!  the  (iorifi'ii  ;  the 
first  two  -etting  forth  tin-  retributions  of  the  unseen  world, 
am!  the  thin!  the  appalling  nenM  of  ttu  .-piritual  .judg- 

Illrllt,    "/or     *<'"*    '/",;.      i/,     tl,.     t,','ff/."        Nowhere    out     of    lllo 

writings  of  Paul  docs  ihjs  e\pro-siou  a--ume  a  more  ter- 
rific significance.  Tile  "  sins  1 1  uni'  in  tin-  body."  all  appear- 
ing as  mark-  in  tip1  -oul.  n  ,t  one.  t  he  lr:i -I.  h:i\  in::  faili-il 
in  stamping  it-elf  upon  the  tablet  of  tin-  eti-rnal  spiritual 
memory.  Thri-e  is  tin-  mytll  of  l'i-nni<'ttit>n*  in  tin-  Pn 
tii'fu-'f.  tin1  fiih-iful  myth  of  the  I'hx'lrHit  ;  the  wholly 
origina!  aii'l  splendid  myth  ot'  the  l'»liti>-n",  sotting  forth 
the  alternating  c  >siiii:-al  period-,  the  one  of  the  divine 

nriler.  the    other    of    Nature  left  to  hersi'lf,  when  (ill    ilire.-t 
oppo-itioti  i  p  tlie   lato-t    M'icntilic  holdings)  she  ine\  i 
begins  to  degenerate,  us  having  in  herself  no  principle  of 
progression,  or  even  of  permanent-!',  though  even   in  her 
abaii'lonmt'iit  .-he  may  preserve  some  portions  of  the 
matii1  reasons  that  were  sown  during  her  iliviner  i-ireuit. 

It   is  a  question  of  interest    wlirnre    Plain — >r,   in  this 
more  properly.  Socrates  — ilerive  I  thc-c  myths.      Some 

-  "!'  the:u   ;u  to  >how  that  there  was  in  them  a 

popular    lore    that    arrc-te  I    his   attention,   as   being   more 

: iont  anil,  at  the  same  time,  more  truly  -i^nitieant.  than 

tin-  I'ommon  mythology U  represented  on  tin-  stage.  There 
an-  ri'-i-inlila  n  •!•-.  i m lee  I,  but  at  the  same  time  some  strik- 
ing differences.  They  are  more  serious  than  cither  the 
epi:-  or  ilramatii'.  They  seem  to  be  regarded  by  Plato  a- 
an  an. 'ient  h  idy  of  truth,  a  sort  of  primitive  revelation,  as 
it  wen',  in  rc-pect  to  the  retributions  of  the  other  world, 
ami  the  ante  bi-torii-al  aii'l  superhuman  destinies  of  tile 
earth  on  wliieh  we  live.  Some  regard  them  as  mere  pleas- 
ant tales  funning  a  part  of  the  Socratie  humor,  leading 
htm  to  tell  a  story  whore  he  finds  himself  failing  in  the 
argument.  No  eareful  reader,  however,  can  retain  this,  or 
avoid  feeling  that  Socrates  is  never  so  serious  and,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  so  Christlike  (see  the  account  of  the  Cavern 
of  Sense,  the  prison  of  the  worldly  soul,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Jli-/tiih/ii:  vii.l  as  in  these  myths  an. I  allegories.  It 
al>o  to  have  been  an  idea  ever  present  in  the  mind 
of  Plato  that  there  was  -omr  superior  wisdom  in  the  mi  nils 
of  the  earliest  men.  or.  as  Cicero  expresses  it.  probably  de- 
riving it  from  him.  '•  et  piimmn  oinnis  nntiquitas.  i| mi- 
quo  propius  aborat  ah  ortu  et  ilivina  progenie,  hoc  melius 
ea  qua-  eiailt  vera  eernebat."  (  Tune.  Di*p.,  i.  26;  Artnlol. 
M'  t"/i!i..  I, ib.  \i.  i  \ii.  ),  Lips.,  vol.  ii.  p.  2-'il  :  iropa&iorat  i,tr& 
Tar  ap\aiiat>  «oi  iraAuiiii'.  <V  MVBOY  SXH'MATI  «araA<A<ifi^ri/a 
TO^  vartpov.  on  ir«pcfx«  TO'  eF.l'ON  +i\v  6Ai)^  ijniaii')  :  "  Kor  by 
the  primitive  ami  very  ancient  men  it  lias  been  handed 
down  in  the  form  of  invths,  and  thus  left  to  later  L" 
lions,  that  the  liivine  it  is  which  holds  together  all  na- 
ture." 

As  ha-  been  nlreiidy  said,  hardly  nny  writings  are  more 
clear  from  the  mytieal  ot  the  false  profmnl it  \  that  seeks 
the  shade  of  unmi-iningiiess.  The  (iennan  editors  and 
commentators,  though  great  as  critics,  have  confused  them 
selvr-  mid  their  readers  by  an  atleetation  of  loo  inueh  in- 
sight. The  rimmu  it-elf  is  c-a<ier  reading  than  Sehleier- 
inaeher.  The  unpretending  Stallbauni  gives  us  the  best, 

I ;iusc  the  plainest,  elue  to  the  historical  conni-etion-  and 

the  plans  of  the  s,.,,.ra|  part-.     With  others  their  nnee 
cant   about   "multiplicity    in   unity."   and   "working    out 
from    a    central    ground."  only    bewilders    the   reader   when 

he  finds  how  ditlerent  from  tiiis  labyrinthine  refinement  is 
the  clear  though  involved  and  apparently  aimless  discourse, 
winding  along  like  a  river  at  its  will,  and  surprising  us  all 
the  more  by  the  ple.iPiMit  plan--  to  which  it  is  ever  leading 
us.  On  this  character  of  the  IHti/iif/m-ii  and  the  Socratie 
method  generally  more  might  In-  said,  were  it  not  that  it 
will  come  better  under  the  title  SOCHATKS  itself.  It  i 
flcient  to  say  here  that  whilst,  of  all  writings,  they 


the  least  of  logical  design  --concealing  it.  in  tact,  in  lead 
of  bringing  it  under  notice  -there  :ne  none  more  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  lemi'dty  with  which  they  ever  hold 
fa.-t  to  certain  peculiar  idea-.  d'o  ii-e  .-"Crates'  own  fig- 
ure, the  L'alne  i-  never  lo-t  -ic.ht  of  Until  it  is  Ulieartlild. 

however  many  may  have  been  the  apparent  douhliiii'-  ot 
the  hounds.  Some  dialogues,  even  quite  long  one-,  -eem 
me  to  no  re-ult.  These  have  I, ecu  calb.'l  tmtativt, 
-'onetimes  skeptical.  Socrates  him-c!f  is  made  to  style 
them  (he  k'tthn?!','.  -  >!uetimes  the  /.e,H7<//V.  Their  ob 

the    -"ill  of  error    before  the  atli-n 

till  it  with  truth — to  cha-e  auay  the  idols  of  the  cavern  in 
order  to  admit   the  sunlight   with   its  realities:   or.  i 
another    figure,    to    te-t    whether    the    idea    so    long    sought 
prove<  t"  be,  "ii  it-    I'll  ill.  a    true   offspring   of  the   .-oul.   or 
nothing  more  than  an  <i.'.r  »>', ptiuor.  an  aiiortion.  or 
•  •/ •/•  to  be  ea-t  away.     There'  arc  none  re  valuable  than 

the-e.  though    none  have  been    Ic--   iillder-t I. 

There   have   been  rariOOl  translations   of   Plato,  such  as 
those   of   Taylor.   S\denham.   Victor   Cou-in.   and    ol 
The  one,  however,  which   for   the    Mngli-h  reader  nn 

le  all  others  is  that  of  .lonctt.      lie  has  done  the  I. e-t. 
peihaps.  that  could  be  done  in  Inn,  •-  most  spir- 

itual and  colloquial  (ircek  into  the  mo-t  v  iv  aci'.us  and.  at 
the  same  time,  idiomatic  Knglish.  Yet  still  it  i-  felt  to  be 
a  translation.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  it  to  -a\  that  to 
one  who  reads  Plato  with  ease  in  his  grand  old  long,. 
grace  is  often  cone:  threadbarenc-s  treijueiitlv  takes  the 
place  of  the  shining  glos-.  whilst  what  suffers  most  of  all 
is  the  Soenitic  wit  ever  enhancing  in.-lcad  of  lowering  the 
Platonic  dignity.  TAYI.KU  l.r.wis. 

Pla'tof  (MATVKI  IVAXOVITCH).  b.  Aug.  6,  17J7,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lion;  di-t  ingiii-hed  hiiu-elf  in  the  Turkish 
was  made  lietman  of  the  Cixsacks  of  the  Don  in 
1*111,  and  evinced  considerable  administrative  talent; 
fprang  suddenly  into  European  fame  by  th Hilary  oper- 
ations he  performed  as  leader  of  the  irregular  cavalry  in 
tiie  iear  of  the  Kreii'-b  during  their  retreat  from  Moscow. 
With  his  twenty  rcirinients  of  Cossacks  he  hung  on  their 
skirts  like  a  cloud  of  birds  of  prey.  Their  .Moscow  booty 
lie  recaptured  ;  their  baggage  and  provision  trains  he  seized 
and  burnt :  fragment  after  fragment  of  the  grand  army  he 
cut  off,  defeated,  and  massacred.  And  this  tale  of  horrors 
lasted  from  .Moscow  to  Paris,  and  grew  wilder  with  every 
step;  his  cruelties  after  entering  France  herself  knew  no 
bounds.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander made  him  a  count,  the  citizens  of  London  presented 
him  with  a  silver  sword,  and  loaded  with  honors  ho  retired 
to  his  native  place,  where  he  d.  Jan.  15,  1818. 

Platon'ic  Love,  an  affection  for  a  person  of  opposite 
sex.  based  entirely  upon  moral  and  intellectual  sympathies. 
without  any  admixture  of  the  lower  passions.  According 
to  Plato,  this  i<  th,.  ideal  love,  of  which  the  ordinary  sex- 
ual love,  however  devoted,  is  but  a  feeble  image. 

Platoon'  [Fr.  prlnlon,  a  "knot,"  a  "pellet"],  in  mil- 
itary tactics,  half  a  company  of  troops.  The  platoon  is 
useful  in  inarching  on  narrow  roads  in  column,  and  is  some- 
times employed  in  tile  skirmish-drill  in  rallying  the  line. 
The  troops  also  at  times  fire  by  platoons. 

Platt  (.T.VMKS  11.,  Jn.),  b.  in  St.  John's,  Canada,  July 
lo.  ls:!7.  of  parents  who  were  American  citizens;  grad- 
uated from  tile  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  1859  ;  served  during  the  civil  war  as  captain  4th 
Vermont  Vols..  and  on  the  stall"  of  (icn.  Sedgwick  as  acting 
chief  quartermaster  (itb  corps  :  prisoner  of  war  May  30  to 
Dec.,  1864;  appointed  lieutenant -colonel  and  chief  quarter- 
r.  which  he  declined.  Settled  in  Virginia  at  the  close 
of  the  war;  was  member  of  Petersburg  city  council,  of 
-t  ate  constitutional  convention  :  in  I  si  111  elected  to  the  41st 
Congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  CM.  i::d,  and  44th. 

Platte,  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  S.  W.  by  Missouri 
River,  which  separates  it  from  Kansas.  Area,  Hill  sq.  m. 
It  is  diversified,  well  wooded,  and  very  fertile.  Products, 
live-stock,  grain,  and  wool;  manufactures,  lumber  and 
flour.  Traversed  by  various  railroads.  Cap.  Platte  City. 
P.  17,352. 

Platte,  county  of  Central  Nebraska.  Area,  630  sq.  in. 
It  is  undulating  and  mostly  well  watered,  fairly  wooded, 
and  productive.  The  S.  E.  part  is  traversed  by  Platte 
River  and  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Cap.  Columbus.  P.  189'J. 

Platte,  tp..  Taylor  CO.,  la.      P.   Hi.'!. 

Platte,  tp..  Union  eo.,  la.     P.  565. 

Platte,  ji.-v.  and  tp..  Ifenzic  co..  Mich.     P.  181. 

Platte,  tp.,  Andrew  co.,  Mo.,  on  Little  Platto  River. 
P.  3410. 

Platte,  tp.,  Buchanan  co.,  Mo.,  on  Platte  River.     P. 

i  we. 

Platte,  tp.,  Clay  c  i..  Mo.     P.  MOSi. 
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Platte,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Mo.,  on  a  branch  of  Platte 
River.  P.  1631. 

Platte  City,  p.-v.,  Carroll  tp.,  cap.  of  Platte  co.,  Mo., 
on  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  2  acade- 
mies, 2  newspapers,  2  banks,  2  hotels,  fine  water-power, 
extensive  paper-mills,  and  stores.  P.  599. 

WM.  M.  PAXTON,  En.  "  PLATTE  COUNTY  ADVOCATE." 

Plattekill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2031. 

Platte  River  is  formed  in  Lincoln  co.,  Neb.,  by  the 
union  of  the  N.  and  S.  forks.  The  former  rises  in  the 
N'orth  Park,  Col.,  receiving  the  Sweetwatcr.  the  Laramio, 
anil  other  streams.  The  South  Platte  flows  from  the  South 
Park  of  Colorado,  and  in  its  upper  course  is  extensively 
utilized  in  irrigation  and  as  a  source  of  water-power.  The 
united  stream  flows  E.,  and  reaches  the  Missouri  at  Platts- 
mouth.  It  is  the  widest,  but  neither  the  largest  in  volume 
nor  the  longest,  affluent  of  the  Missouri.  Its  mouth  is 
over  11)00  yards  wide,  but  it  is  so  very  shallow  that  it  can 
nowhere  be  navigated  with  much  success.  Its  valley  ia 
generally  very  fertile.  The  drainage-area  is  estimated  at 
750(1  sq.  m.  The  Loup  Fork  and  Elkhorn  are  the  chief 
tributary  streams.  Length  of  the  main  stream,  900  miles. 

Platte  River,  tp.,  Polk  co.,  Neb.     P.  44. 

Platte  Valley,  tp.,  Douglas  co.,  Neb.     P.  031. 

Plntte'ville,  tp.,  Mills  co.,  la.,  on  Missouri  River  op- 
posite its  mouth.  P.  762. 

Platteville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Grant  CO.,  Wis.,  on  Galena 
and  Southern  Wisconsin  Narrow-gauge  R.  R.,  has  a  State 
normal  school,  13  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  2  foun- 
dries, a  planing-mill,  6  flouring-mills,  2  carriage-factories, 
several  hotels,  and  a  powder-mill.  P.  of  v.  2537  ;  of  tp. 
3683.  M.  P.  KINDLAI.-B,  En.  •'  WITNESS." 

Platt'ford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sarpy  co.,  Neb.,  on  Platte 
River.  P.  556. 

Plat'tin,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Mo.     P.  1217. 

Platts'burg,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Clinton  CO.,  Mo.,  at  crossing 
of  Chicago  and  South -western  and  Lexington  and  St.  Joseph 
division  of  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern  R.  R.,  has 
1  newspaper.  P.  1067. 

Plnttsburg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Clinton  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  both  banks  of  Saranac  River  at  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Champlain,  southern  terminus  of  Montreal  and  IMattsburg 
division  of  Vermont  Central  and  northern  terminus  of 
Whitehall  and  Plattsburg  R.  Us.,  has  a  fine  harbor,  a  good 
water-power,  extensive  woollen,  flouring,  and  saw-mills, 
foundries,  maehinr-shops,  and  manufactories,  a  large  lum- 
ber-trade, fine  court  and  custom  houses,  3  hotels,  an  acade- 
my, 3  banks,  extensive  U.  S.  barracks,  6  churches,  and  3 
newspapers.  Noted  as  the  scene  of  the  capture  of  a 
British  fleet  on  Lake  Champlain  by  Com.  McDonough, 
Sept.  11,  1S14.  P.  5139. 

Plattsburg,  p.-v.,  Harmony  tp.,  Clark  co.,  0.,  on  Lon- 
don branch  of  Cincinnati  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  R.  R. 
P.  87. 

Platts'mouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Cass  co.,  Neb., 
located  at  the  junction  of  Platte  and  Missouri  rivers, 
on  Burlington  and  Missouri  River  R.  R..  formerly  the  out- 
fitting point  for  emigrants  seeking  California,  has  a  fine 
high  school,  2  machine-shops  (1  connected  with  the  rail- 
road), a  foundry,  U  grist-mills.  2  newspapers,  and  the  sur- 
veyor-general's office  for  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  P.  of  v. 
1944;  of  tp.  2418. 

JNO.  A.  MAcMriii'iiY,  ED.  "NEBRASKA  HERALD." 

Platt  Springs,  tp.,  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.     P.  679. 

Plattsville,  p.-v.,  Green  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  0.     P.  04. 

Platycephal'idoe  [irAarv;,  "broad,"  and  «<*>a,\,j,  a 
"head''J,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleocephali, 
represented  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  The  body  is 
elongated  and  depressed  anteriorly,  covered  with  ctenoid 
scales  or  plates ;  the  lateral  line  entire ;  head  much  de- 
pressed and  triangular  above  :  the  bones  more  or  less  armed 
with  spines;  mouth  with  a  lateral  cleft;  teeth  present  in 
villiform  bones  on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate  ;  branchial 
apertures  continuous  below ;  branchiostegal  rays  seven  ; 
dorsals  two,  the  anterior  with  six  to  nine  spines ;  the  pos- 
terior dorsal  and  anal  similar  and  opposite  each  other  ; 
the  pectorals  with  the  lower  rays  at  least  simple;  ventrals 
thoracic  or  subjular,  each  with  a  spine  and  five  rays;  the 
skeleton  has  the  vertebra;  in  increased  number  (about  12 
-f-  15);  the  pyloric  appendages  are  developed  in  moderate 
number;  there  is  no  air-bladder.  The  family  includes 
three  well-marked  genera — I'lntyrr/ilinliia,  Unpllchthyi,  and 
RembrttH.  In  some  respects  the  family  is  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Triglidse  (I'rianotut,  etc.)  than  to  any  other 
familiar  to  American  naturalists.  THEODOIIU  GILL. 

Platypter'idiE  [Plntyptem,  wAn™?, " broad," and impox, 
"  tin  "],  a  family  of  teleocephalous  fishes  related  to  the 


gobies,  dragonets,  etc.  The  body  is  elongated,  covered 
with  ciliated  scales;  lateral  line  inferior;  the  head  broad 
anil  depressed  ;  opercula  unarmed ;  mouth  with  a  nar- 
row cleft ;  upper  jaw  protractile  ;  teeth  small,  only  on  the 
jaws;  branchial  apertures  moderate,  separated  below; 
branchiostegal  rays  six;  dorsal  fins  two,  the  anterior  with 
(seven)  flexible  spines  ;  the  posterior  dorsal  and  anal  sim- 
ilar, small,  and  obliquely  opposite  each  other  ;  caudal  sepa- 
rated :  pectorals  with  branched  rays,  large  and  expanding 
laterally  and  forward  :  ventrals  wide  apart,  each  with  a  spine 
and  five  rays  ;  the  vertebra  are  rather  numerous  ( 11  +  16) ; 
no  air-bladder  exists.  The  group  is  represented  by  a  single 
fresh-water  species  (Platyptera  aspre),  found  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  East  Indian  islands  Bantam  and  Celebes. 

THEODORE  (JILL. 

Platypus,  a  name  applied  to  the  DUCK-BILL  (which  see). 

Plau'en,  town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elster,  has  many 
good  educational  institutions,  and  large  manufactures  of 
paper,  leather,  muslin,  cambric,  jaconet,  and  other  woollen 
and  linen  goods.  P.  23,355. 

Plau'tus  (TiTTsMAccirs),  b.  about  254  B.  c.  at  Sarsina, 
in  Umbria;  came  early  to  Rome,  where  he  found  employ- 
ment with  the  actors ;  saved  some  money  and  started  a 
business  of  his  own,  but  failed  ;  worked  afterward  in  a 
hand-mill  at  Rome,  and  wrote,  about  224  B.  c.,  three 
comedies,  which  he  succeeded  in  selling  to  the  managers 
of  the  public  festivals.  They  were  well  received,  and  from 
this  time  he  lived  as  a  play-writer  to  his  death.  1S4  B.  c. 
The  plots,  and  generally  also  the  characters,  of  his  plays 
he  took  from  the  Greek  comedians,  Menander,  Diphilus, 
and  Philemon,  but  both  underwent  a  very  free  treatment 
and  a  thorough  Latinization.  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  general  character  of  his  dialogue  ;  it  is  not  only  fluent 
and  witty,  but  racy  and  taken  fresh  from  the  lips  of  the 
people.  His  success  was  considerable.  While  Terence, 
who  was  much  more  elegant,  but  also  a  much  closer  imitator 
of  the  Greeks,  complains  that  the  audience  ran  away  from 
his  plays  to  look  at  some  rope-dancer,  Plautus  remained  a 
favorite  with  the  Romans  down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
and  was  appreciated  not  only  by  the  mass,  but  also  by  the 
most  fastidious  people — e.  */.  Cicero.  His  fertility  seems 
also  to  have  been  great.  According  to  Varro,  there  existed 
130  plays  which  bore  his  name,  but  the  number  of  those 
unquestionably  genuine  the  critics  limit  to  21 — namely, 
Amphitrwt,  Axin'u-ia,  A  nhtlariu,  /tact-hides,  Captitri,  Cttsinti, 
Cistelfaria,  Curciilio,  L'jtiiltrtm,  Matn'rlniii,  Mi-rcator,  Miles, 
Mostellaria,  Poennlns,  Pcrsa,  Psetldulns,  lindens,  Sttiekut, 
Trinnmmtis,  Trnculcnttis,  and  Vidnlariti.  The  last  of  these 
has  been  lost,  but  the  other  twenty  are  still  extant,  though 
in  a  text  much  corrupted  and  interpolated.  Best  edition 
by  F.  W.  Ritschl  (3  vols.,  Bonn,  1818-54,  still  incomplete). 
There  is  an  English  translation  by  Thornton  and  Warner 
(5  vols.,  1767-74),  another  by  Riley  (2  vols.,  1852). 

Play'fair  (JOHN),  b.  at  Bcnvic,  Forfarshire,  Scotland, 
Mar.  10,  1748 ;  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  natural 
history;  became  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Church  1772; 
held  the  living  of  Bcnvio  1773-82,  when  he  resigned,  re- 
moved to  Edinburgh,  and  became  a  private  tutor;  was 
appointed  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  1785,  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
1805,  and  became  in  the  same  year  general  secretary  of 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society.  He  was  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  the  7'i-<ni»">'t<"ii*  of  that  body,  as  well  as  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Jleview;  published  a  valuable  edition  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments nf  Genmetry  (1795),  still  in  use  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  S.,  Illustrations  of  the  fftrttonfan  Thct»-if  nf  the 
Kurtli  (1802).  and  Outlines  nf  A'aliinil  Pliilianptiy  (2  vols., 
1812-16),  containing  the  substance  of  his  university  lec- 
tures. Prof.  Playfair  was  one  of  the  precursors  of  the 
geological  discoveries  of  the  present  century  ;  travelled  in 
search  of  geological  data  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
and  left  incomplete  at  his  death  an  interesting  Dilfertation 
on  tlie  Progress  of  Afathematicnl  and  I'/ii/ticul  Si-ience,  pre- 
pared for  the  supplement  to  the  Ett<->i<-/<>ii:f<l!n  lii-itiuinicn. 
D.  at  Edinburgh  July  19, 1819.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  was  issued  at  Edinburgh  (4  vola.,  1822). 

Playfair  (LYON),  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Bengal 
in  1819:  educated  at  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  and  the  An- 
dersonian  University,  Glasgow ;  studied  chemistry  under 
Graham  and  Liebig;  engaged  in  industrial  chemistry; 
became  in  1843  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, and  in  1858  took  the  chemical  chair  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh;  became  in  ISfiS  a  Liberal  member  of 
Parliament  for  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen ;  postmaster-general  1873-74  j  has  held  many  other 
public  positions  of  importance,  and  been  the  recipient  of 
many  honors,  British  and  foreign. 

Playing  Cards.  A  pack  of  playing  cards,  as  used  in 
modern  times  and  for  the  most  common  games,  numbers 
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62  cards,  and  consists  of  four  suite,  two  red  (hearts  and 

diamonds),  and  two  black  (spades  ami  clubs),  each  unit 
conipri-in.;  i::  cards — three  pictnre-oards,  th«  king, queen, 

mid  Kna\c:  and  ten  plain  cards  numbered  from  one,  the 
:i, ., ..  ti,  ti  •!!.  < 'hinc-e  packs  have  only  :!0  cards — three  suits  of 

mi ,irl-  8Mb,  .ui  I  three  .-ingle  cards,  whii'h  rank  higher 

tlian  tin-  others.     Like  cl cards  were  introduced   into 

Europe  from  A-i:i:  but  while  the  game  of  ohi 
orL'inated  from  the  warlike  disposition  and  occupations 
ul1  ancient  nations,  cards  seem  originally  to  have  been  used 
only  for  fortune-telling  and  similar  purposes.  The  tir-t 
gainc^  practiced  in  llurope  were  those  of  mere  chance,  and 
there  air  no  \c-tiges  of  any  real  application  to  them  of  the 
hi-t«irir:i]  ami  svmbolical  a-^ociati  m-  OODDeOted  with  the 

.its  representing  the  (bar  oU*e«-  I 

llu.  ,.i,  lei,  the  knights  :  diamonds,  the  burghers ; 

and  dubs,  the  serf':  the  four  kings  representing  David, 
Alexander,  I'a'sar.  and  Charlemagne;  etc.  The  Saracen- 
first  brought  cards  to  Spain  and  Italy,  whence  they 

I  r  .  IV, i and  liermany.     At  the  close  of  the 

thirteenth  eentury  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards  was 

u    , -iderablc    hraneh    of    industry    in    Xiiremberg    and 

other  (iernian  cities,  [n  the  time  of  Richard  III.  and 
llcnrv  VII.  card  -playing  became  a  favorite  amusement 
unions  the  higher  cln--cs  in  Kngland.  Bat  the  golden 
of  this  kiml  of  entertainment  was  the  middle,  and  latter 
pan  of  the  eighteenth  eentury.  One  of  the  most  bcm 
influences  of  Louis  XIV.  and  his  gay  court  was  the  gr- 
snciabilil  v  which  they  introduced  into  European  life — the 
general  tasto  for  social  gatherings  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
i  linment,  without  any  grand  occasion,  such  as  the 
ration  of  a  wedding,  a  funeral,  etc.  But  in  other 
countries  that  vivid  interest  for  literature  and  art  was 
wanting  which  in  France  made  social  gatherings  a  noble 
inti •HccMial  enjoyment;  and  in  France,  too,  this  interest 
slackened  eon-iderahly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  during  the  next  generation.  Tin- 
terials  for  a  good  conversation  given  up,  soon  even  the 
faculty  became  lo>t,and  people  began  to  feel  as  if  they  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  In  this  emergency 
cards  wore  eagerly  resorted  to  as  the  panacea  against 
finn'i.  r:n-<(  I'ibli-s  were  arranged  in  long  rows,  through 
the  saloons :  ladies  anil  gentlemen  were  seated  around  them 
in-curding  to  their  rank,  and  for  several  hours,  between  the 
hoa\  y  dinner  of  sixteen  courses  and  hot  wines  and  the 
i|i|"T  of  eight  courses  and  mild  wines,  nothing  was 
lie;inl  in  the  crowded  rooms  but  the  rustling  of  the  cards, 
the  ringing  of  money,  and  now  and  then  a  burst  of  anger 
or  exultation.  Goethe  played,  at  one  time  of  his  life, 
his  game  of  L'timlif  every  day  after  dinner.  Then  came 
the  French  Revolution  with  its  passionate  debates,  and 
swept  away,  like  a  whirlwind,  the  cards,  the  card-tables, 
and  the  card-players. 

Plea  (law),  the  name  given  in  the  common-law  system 
of  pleading  to  the  tirst  defence  or  statement  of  fact  inter- 
posed by  the  defendant  in  an  action  at  law.  Pleas  are 
divided  into  two  general  classes — those  in  abatement,  and 
thi,-o  in  bar.  The  former  allege  facts  showing  that  the 
plaintiff  ought  not  to  recover  in  the  particular  action,  but 
do  not  attaek  the  cause  of  action  itself;  the  latter  contro- 
vert the  very  CHUM-  of  action,  and  show  that  the  plaintiff 
ought  not  to  recover  at  all.  Pleas  in  bar  are  subdivide  1 
into  those  by  way  of  traverse  and  those  by  way  of  confes- 
sion and  avoidance.  Traverses  are  general  or  special — 
general  when  they  deny  all  the  allegations  made  by  the 
plaintiff;  special  when  they  deny  some  particular  allega- 
tion. Pleas  iii  confe--ion  anil  avoidance  admit  the  truth 
of  the  plaintiff's  averments,  but  at  the  same  time  set  up 
other  facts  which  destroy  their  legal  effect,  and  show  that 
notwithstanding  them  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover. The,  term,  with  the  general  system  to  which  it  be- 
longs, has  been  abandoned  in  England  and  in  a  majority 
of  the  States  of  this  country,  but  is  still  used  in  those  States 
whore  the  ancient  methods  of  procedure  are  preserved. 
(See  Pi. i:\m\i;  and  l'nori:i>riiK.)  JOHN  NORTON  POMEUOY. 

Plead'ing  (law),  the  written  allegations  of  the  parties 
to  an  action,  by  which  they  state  their  respective  claims 
and  defences,  and  finally  arrive  at  an  issue  of  fact  or  of 
law,  the  decision  of  which  will  determine  the  judicial  oon- 
tnnersy  between  them.  Prior  to  the  comprehensive  re- 
forms recently  effected  by  statute  there  had  long  existed 
in  Kngland  and  in  this  country  three  different  types  or 
.species  of  pleading  in  civil  suits — namely,  the  common 
law,  the  ei|iiity.  and  that  by  allegation.  The  common-law 
method  pre\  ailed  exclusively  in  the  courts  of  law.  At  a 
very  early  period  the  parties  to  a  suit  appeared  in  open 
court  and  made  oral  statements  of  their  claims  and  de- 
fences in  the  actual  presence  of  the  judges,  which  were  at 
once  written  down  by  an  officer  of  the  court;  and  this  of- 
ficial transcript  constituted  the  record  of  the  proceedings. 
VOL.  III.— 81 


It  is  plain  from  the  writings  of  liraeton  that  this  oral  mode 
was  universal  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  it  seems  to 
have  continued  until  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Kd- 
ward  III.  The  common-law  system,  as  it  was  snb.-e- 
•  (iiently  perfected,  itrose  from  the  substitution  of  written 
allegation-^  in  the  place  of  these  oral  ones :  and  such  writ- 
ings, instead  of  being  presented  to  the  judge-  themselves 
sitting  in  court,  were  tiled  by  the  attorneys  in  the  offices  of 
the  proper  clerks.  The  first  pleading  by  the  plaintiff  was 
the  "  declaration,"  which  contained  n  statement  of  the  cause 
"fin-lion  made  in  a  highly  artificial,  formal,  and  technical 
manner,  and  in  language  which  differed  widely  from  the 
Kngli-h  of  ordinary  narrative,  and  also  indicated  the  par- 
ticular form  of  action  which  the  plaintiff  hud  adopted.  If 
the  defendant  admitted  the  truth  of  the  fuels  set  forth  by 
the  plaintiff,  but  denied  that  in  law  they  constituted  tho 
cause  of  action  against  him.  his  pleading  wa-  termed  a  ••  de- 
murrer," and  formed  merely  an  issue  of  law  to  be  deci  i,  I 
by  the  court.  If,  however,  he  desired  to  present  an  issue 
of  fact,  his  pleading  was  styled  the  "  plea."  The  ••  p 
by  the  defendant,  and  all  .-uh.-ci|ui-nt  pleadings  in  (he  suit 
by  either  of  the  parties,,  were  separated  into  two  classes — 
those  by  way  of  traverse,  which  directly  denied  all  or  the 
i.il  statements  of  fact  contained  in  the  preceding 
pleading  of  the  adverse  party;  and  tho-e  by  way  of  oen 
fession  and  avoidiinee,  which  admitted  such  statements  to 
be  true,  but  alleged  other  and  new  tacts  obviating  and  de- 
stroying their  legal  effect.  If  the  defendant's  pica  was  a 
traverse,  an  issue  of  fact  was  formed  at  once  ;  if  it  was  in 
confession  and  avoidance,  the  plaintiff  must  inter) 
"replication"  or  a  demurrer.  In  this  manner  the  alter- 
nate allegations  were  conducted  until  eitln  .flaw 
was  presented  by  a  demurrer,  or  an  issue  of  fact  by  a  di- 
rect affirmation  on  the  one  side  and  a  dental  thereof  on  the 
other;  in  actual  practice,  however,  the  scries  seldom  was 
extended  beyond  the  '-replication."  The  rules  which 
governed  the  common-law  system  and  regulated  tho  man- 
ner of  making  the  averments  wore  exceedingly  refined, 
precise,  and  formal;  and  the  result  was,  that  litigations, 
were  often  decided  upon  the  most  technical  questions, 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy, and  the  amount  of  wrong  and  injustice  thus  dune 
to  suitors  was  simply  incalculable.  The  method  of  pleading 
in  courts  of  equity  was  very  different  from  that  prevailing 
in  courts  of  law.  The  complainant's  case  was  stated  in  a 
"bill  of  complaint"  and  the  defendant's  in  an  "answer," 
and  these  ordinarily  constituted  the  only  pleadings,  al- 
though a  few  particular  defences  were  set  out  in  a  form 
known  as  the  "  plea."  The  parties  were  not  subjected  to 
the  technical  rules  of  tho  common  law,  but  used  a  more 
natural  mode  of  statement.  The  pleader  averred  not  only 
the  principal  facts  constituting  the  ground  for  relief  or  the 
defence,  but  also  the  evidence  by  which  these  facts  were 
substantiated,  and  thus  spread  out  in  his  bill  or  answer  a 
full  and  detailed  narrative  of  the  entire  transaction  which 
formed  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy,  so  that  the 
cause  could  often  be  decided  upon  these  averments  alone, 
without  the  aid  of  evidence.  The  mode  of  pleading  in  the 
court  of  admiralty  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  sub- 
stantially identical,  in  respect  to  the  matters  required  to  be 
stated,  with  the  equity  method,  and  differed  from  that  sim- 
ply in  the  external  form  of  the  averments.  Each  import- 
ant fact,  together  with  the  detail  of  evidence  concerning 
it,  was  contained  in  a  separate  paragraph,  technically 
termed  an  "  allegation,"  so  that  the  "  libel  "  of  the  com- 
plaining party,  which  corresponded  to  the  "  declaration  " 
nnd  the  "  bill "  of  other  courts,  was  separated  into  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  paragraphs  or  allegations,  each  relating  to 
a  single  fact  or  occurrence.  In  1848  the  legislature  of 
New  York  effected  for  that  State  a  radical  change  in  those 
modes  of  pleading  by  adopting  the  code  of  civil  procedure; 
the  reform  thus  inaugurated  has  extended  into  more  than 
twenty  other  States  and  Territories  of  this  country,  and  has 
even  been  adopted  as  to  all  of  its  essential  features  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  went  into  operation  during  the  year  l.*7f>. 
By  this  system  the  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable 
suits  is  abolished,  and  the  rules  which  governed  the  com- 
mon-law pleading  are  abrogated.  The  parties  in  all  ac- 
tions are  required  to  state  the  facts  constituting  the  ground 
of  relief  or  the  defence  as  they  actually  existed,  in  ordinary 
language,  without  any  technical  formality,  and  without  any 
averments  of  evidence  or  of  legal  conclusions.  In  some  of 
the  States  the  first  pleading  by  tho  plaintiff  is  denominated 
the  "  complaint,"  in  others  the  "  petition,"  while  in  Eng- 
land it  is  called  tho  "  statement  of  claim."  Tho  only  plead- 
ing of  fact  by  the  defendant  is  styled  the  "answer"  in  all 
of  the  several  States,  but  the  "statement  of  defence  "  in  the 
English  practice.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  plain- 
tiff must  put  in  a  "reply,"  but  the  pleadings  of  fact  can 
never  extend  beyond  tnis  point.  The  defendant  may  de- 
mur to  the  plaintiff's  complaint,  petition,  or  statement  of 
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claim,  and  to  his  reply ;  and  the  plaintiff  may  demur  to 
the  defendant's  answer  or  statement  of  defence.  The  un- 
derlying principle  of  this  reformed  system  is  natural,  cor- 
rect, and  at  the  same  time  truly  scientific ;  if  its  full  bene- 
ficial results  have  not  been  attained  in  all  of  the  States, 
the  fault  does  not  inhere  in  the  system  itself,  but  in  the 
loose  manner  of  its  enforcement  by  the  courts  and  the  bar. 
(Sec  PnooKRniE.)  Jonx  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Pleas'ant,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  111.     P.  1685. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Allen  co.,  Tnd.,  on  St.  Mary's  River 
and  Fort  Wayne  Muncio  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  P.  1280. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Grant  co.,  Ind.,  on  Mississinewa  River. 
P.  1575. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Ind.,  on  Jeffersonville 
Madison  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.  P.  2170. 

Pleasant,  tp..  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.,  on  Indianapolis 
Peru  and  Chicago  R.  R.  P.  814. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Porter  co.,  Ind.     P.  615. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  Ind.,  includes  Angola,  the 
county-seat.  P.  2071. 

Pleasant,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Switzerland  co.,  Ind.    P.  2145. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Wabash  co.,  Ind.,  on  Eel  River.  P.  2553. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Appanoose  co.,  la.     P.  1101. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Hardin  co.,  la.     P.  842. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Lucas  co.,  la.     P.  632. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  la.,  on  DCS  Moines  River, 
and  on  Central  Iowa  and  Burlington  and  Missouri  River 
R.  Rs.  P.  1299. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Poweshiek  CO.,  la.     P.  646. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Union  co.,  la.     P.  563. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Wapello  co.,  la.,  on  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River  R.  R.  P.  1166. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Winnebago  co.,  la.     P.  301. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Winneshiek  co.,  la.,  on  Upper  Iowa 
River.  P.  9'J4. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Wright  co.,  la.,  on  Iowa  River.     P.  332. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River,  includes 
Georgetown,  the  county-seat.  P.  2605. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Clark  co.,  0.     P.  1553. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  0.     P.  2327. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  0.,  on  Darby  Creek.  P. 
1833. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  0.     P.  1366. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Hardin  co.,  0.,  on  Scioto  River  and 
Cincinnati  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  R.  R.,  includes  Ken- 
ton,  the  county-seat.  P.  4002. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  0.     P.  860. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Knox  co.,  0.,  includes  Gambier  Village, 
site  of  Kenyon  College.  P.  851. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0.,  on  Miami  River.    P.  994. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  0.     P.  1330. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  0.     P.  1078. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  0.     P.  655. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  0.,  on  Dayton  and  Mich- 
igan R.  R.  P.  1953. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  0.,  on  Sandusky  River  and 
Cincinnati  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  R.  R.  P.  1352. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Van  Wert  co.,  0.,  includes  Van  Wort, 
the  county-seat.  P.  3683. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Pa.,  on  Allegheny  River. 
P.  385. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Barbour  co.,  West  Va.    P.  1395. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Clay  co.,  West  Va.    P.  488. 

Pleasant,  tp.,  Preston  co..  West  Va.    P.  1570. 

Pleasant  Branch,  v.,  Middleton  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis. 
P. 173. 

Pleasant  Gap,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bates  co.,  Mo.    P.  1634. 
Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ala.     P.  730. 
Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Limestone  co.,  Ala.    P.  649. 
Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Coles  co.,  111.,  on  Embarras 
River.    P.  1573. 

Pleasant  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Des  Moines  co.,  la. 
P.  1023. 

Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Floyd  co.,  la.    P.  442. 
Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Mahaska  co.,  la.    P.  875. 
Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.    P.  1445. 
Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Greenwood  co.,  Kan.    P.  462. 
Pleasant  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Olmstead  co.,  Minn. 
P.  1071. 


Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1246. 

Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Johnston  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1535. 

Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1218. 

Pleasant  Grove,  p.-v.,  Utah  co.,  Ut.  Ter.    P.  930. 

Pleasant  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lunenburg  co.,  Va. 
P.  1778. 

Pleasant  Grove,  tp.,  Norfolk  co.,  Va.    P.  2429. 

Pleasant  Hill,  tp.,  Clarke  co.,  Ala.    P.  520. 

Pleasant  Hill, p.-v. and  tp.,Dal!as  co.,Ala.    P.2003. 

Pleasant  Hill,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Ala.    P.  640. 

Pleasant  Hill,  tp.,  Newton  co.,  Ark.    P.  352. 

Pleasant  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pike  Co.,  111.,  on  Louisi- 
ana branch  of  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.  P.230;  oftp.  1411. 

Pleasant  Hill,  p.-v.,  Mercer  co.,  Ky.    P.  362. 

Pleasant  Hill,  tp.,  Winona  co.,  Minn.    P.  643. 

Pleasant  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Mo.,  on  Mis- 
souri Pacific  R.  R.,  248  miles  W.  of  St.  Louis,  has  a  public 
library,  12  churches,  1  bank,  2  flouring  and  3  grist  mills, 
3  newspapers,  and  3  hotels.    P.  of  v.  2554 ;  of  tp.  3502. 
GEO.  H.  PRESTOS,  ED.  "  REVIEW." 

Pleasant  Hill,  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.    P.  634. 

Pleasant  Hill,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Saline  co.,  Neb.,  has  ex- 
cellent schools,  3  churches,  1  newspaper,  a  court-house, 
lime  and  cement  works,  and  2  hotels.  Large  quantities  of 
grain  and  vegetables  are  raised  here.  P.  about  300. 

W.  0.  ELLIS,  ED.  "  NEWS." 

Pleasant  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Miami  co.,  0.    P.  324. 

Pleasant  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  S.  C.  P. 
1624. 

Pleasant  Mills,  p.-v.,  St.  Mary's  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Ind., 
on  St.  Mary's  River.  P.  80. 

Pleasant  Mounds,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Blue  Earth  co., 
Minn.  P.  448. 

Pleasanton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Linn  co.,  Kan.,  on  Mis- 
souri River  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  R.  R.,  75  miles  S.  of  Kan- 
sas City,  has  good  schools,  2  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspa- 
Eer,  2  mills,  2  hotels;  rich  deposits  of  lead  and  coal  exist 
ere.    P.  about  1100.         E.H.  BROW.V,  ED.  "  OBSERVER." 

Pleasanton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Manistee  co.,  Mich.    P.  283. 

Pleasanton,  v.,  Wesley  tp.,  Washington  co.,  0.  P.  109. 

Pleasanton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Atascosa  co.,  Tex.,  on  Atas- 
cosa  River.  P.  206. 

Pleasant  Prairie,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Martin  co.,  Minn. 
P.  408. 

Pleasant  Prairie,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kenosha  co.,  Wis. 
P.  1377. 

Pleasant  Ridge,  p.-v.,  Greene  co.,  Ala.    P.  1547. 

Pleasant  Ridge,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  Ark.    P.  330. 

Pleasant  Ridge,  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  111.    P.  809. 

Pleasant  Ridge,  tp.,  Lee  co.,  la.,  on  Skunk  River. 
P.  972. 

Pleasant  Ridge  Plantation,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Me. 
P.  135. 

Pleasant  Run,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.    P.  699. 

Pleas'ants,  county  of  West  Virginia,  separated  from 
Ohio  on  the  N.  W.  by  Ohio  River.  Area,  280  sq.  in.  It  is 
hilly,  and  for  the  most  part  fertile.  Chief  product,  grain. 
Cap.  St.  Mary's.  P.  3012. 

Pleasants  (JAMES),  b.  in  1769  in  Virginia;  in  Con- 
gress 1811-19;  in  the  II.  S.  Senate  1819-22;  governor  of 
Virginia  1822-25,  and  declined  other  important  positions. 
D.  in  Goochland  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  9,  1830. 

Pleasant  Site,  p.-v..  Franklin  co.,  Ala.     P.  1053. 

Pleasant  Vale,  tp.,  Pikeco.,  111.,  on  Mississippi  River. 
P.  1188. 

Pleasant  Valley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jo  Daviess  eo.,  111. 
P.  943. 

Pleasant  Valley,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  la.     P.  111!). 

Pleasant  Valley,  tp.,  Grundy  co.,  la.     P.  402. 

Pleasant  Valley,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  la.,  on  Iowa  River. 
P.  118'J. 

Pleasant  Valley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Scott  co.,  la.,  on  Mis- 
sissippi River.  P.  751. 

Pleasant  Valley,  tp.,  Wilson  co.,  Kan.     P.  470. 

Pleasant  Valley,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Md.     P.  1183. 

Pleasant  Valley,  tp.,  Mower  co.,  Minn.     P.  319. 

Pleasant  Valley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  T. 
P.  1963. 

Pleasant  Valley,  v.,  Whitestown  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  87. 
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Pleasant  Valley,  tp.,  Madison  co..  <X     P.  487. 
Pleasant  Valley,  tp.,  Potter  co.,  Pa.     P.  MO. 
Pleasant  Valley,  tp..  Kan  Claire  co.,  Wis.     P.  34S. 
riciisant  Valley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Croix  co.,  Wis. 

I',  v.r.'. 

Pleasant  View,  tp.,  Macon  co.,  111.    P.  899. 

Pleasant  View,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cherokee  co.,  Kan. 
P.  971. 

Pleasantville  (formerly  CLARK'S  CORXERSI.  p.-v.,  Mt. 
Pleasant  tp.,  Wostchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  New  York  nnd  Har- 
loin  K.  It. 

Pleasantville,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Venango  eo.,  Pa.  P.  1598. 

Pleas'onton  (Ai.i-'itKiii.  b.  in  the  district  of  Columbia 

Dec.,  li1.1:!:    graduated  :it  the   I'.S.  Military  Academy  .Inly. 

ls||,  when  he  was   appointed  brevet   set  .....  d  lieutenant    It 

BUjor   L'd    Cavalry    l-'cb.,    I  Mi-'.      He   tonk    part 

in  the'  war  a.gain-l  Mexico,  gaining  tlic  brevet  of  first  lieu- 

tenant fur  gallantry  at  Palo  Alt"  and  Itos.'iea  do  la  Palma; 

picntly,  prior  to   I  Mil  ,  served  on  frontier  duty  with 

••unpany  and  as  acting  assistant  adjutant-general.     In 

the  civil   war   lie    commanded    his   regiment    on    its   march 

from    Ttah    to    Washington,  with    which    lie  continm-il   tn 

serve  throughout  the   Virginia  Peninsular  campaign  of 

ISiil!:  appointed  brig*diw-g«Mnl  of  volunteers  July  16, 

ISIIL',  he  commanded  in  September  the  division  of  cavalry 

(Army  of  the  Potomac)  following   Leo's  army  invading 


Maryland  ;  engaged  at  Boonsboro',  South  Mountain,  An- 
tictam.  ami  subsequent  pursuit,  and  constantly  engaged 
the  enemy's  cavalry  at  Fredericksburg  ;  at  Cbancellors- 
ville,  by  his  brilliant  action,  he  stayed  the  further  ad- 
vance of  Stonewall  Jackson's  corps,  which  threatened  to 
carry  all  before  it.  Promoted  tor  this  valuable  service  | 
to  bo  major-general  in  June,  he  was  engaged  in  the  nu- 
merous actions  [in-ceiling  liettysburg,  where  he  also  com- 
manded in  chief  the  cavalry;  transferred  to  Missouri  in 
1864,  he  drove  the  invading  forces  of  Gen.  Price  from  the 
State.  Mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  Jan.,  I860,  he 
resigned  in  1868  his  commission  in  the  regular  army,  and 
for  several  years  was  U.  S.  collector  of  internal  revenue. 

Plebiscite'  [Lat.  plMieitum].  In  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, a  ptt'ln°*ritum  was  a  law  passed  nt  the  comitia  tribute  by 
the  putt  or  commons  on  the  rogation  of  a  tribune,  and  was 
different  from  a  lu-,  which  was  passed  at  the  comitia  cea- 
tiirittta  by  the  pojtttltt*  or  patricians  on  the  rogation  of  a 
consul  or  other  senatorian  magistrate.  In  modern  France, 
jtlt't'iscite  denotes  a  decree  of  the  whole  nation  obtained 
by  universal  suffrage,  a  proceeding  which  both  Napoleon  I. 
and  Napoleon  III.  used  in  order  to  legitimize  their  coupt 
d'ftnt.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Directory,  Nov.  9, 
1799,  Napoleon  I.  appealed  to  the  nation  in  this  way,  and 
Napoleon  III.  did  the  same  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Assembly,  Dec.  2,  1851.  But,  although  in  both 
cases  the  appeal  was  made  by  means,  of  universal  suffrage, 
the  tendency  of  the  proceeding  was  both  times  to  despot- 
ism, and  the  measure  itself  nothing  but  a  preparation  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  which  then  was  confirmed 
by  new  plebiscite!  —  the  first,  in  May,  1804,  giving  a  major- 
ity of  3,572,399  votes  ;  and  the  second,  in  Nov.,  1852,  giv- 
ing a  majority  of  8,157,752  votes. 

Pli'hs  and  Plebeians.     See  PATRICIANS. 

Plectog'nathi  [(5  r.  ITA«T<*,  '•  intertwined  "  —  i.  e.  "con- 
nected" —  yi>o0o?.  "jaw"],  an  order  of  teleost  fishes  com- 
prising the  file-fishes,  trunk-fishes,  swell-fishes,  etc.  They 
are  distinguished  by  the  greater  or  less  co-ossification  of 
the  premaxillary  and  supramaxillary  bones,  and  especially 
by  tne  coalescence  of  the  elements  of  the  lower  jaw  :  the 
cranium  is  posteriorly  normal,  and  essentially  resembles 
that  of  the  teleocephalous  fishes;  the  interopcrculum  is  a 
slender  bone  ;  the  scapular  areh  is  destitute  at  least  of  the 
mesoeoracoid  bone  ;  tne  post-temporal  is  undivided  and 
co-ossifies  with  the  epiotic  ;  the  vertebras  are  generally 
in  small  number;  the  gills  normal  and  pectinated:  the 
pharyngcal  bones  also  normal;  the  scales  are  more  or  less 
aberrant  in  type,  and  tend  to  development  as  angular 
scutes  or  spines  ;  the  ventral  fins  are  absent.  The  order  is 
really  a  natural  one,  although  its  various  species  are  re- 
markably unlike  in  external  appearance.  This  dissimi- 
larity  has  led  to  skepticism  lately  as  to  its  homogeneous 
character,  and  necessitates  a  differentiation  into  thro 
orders  —  viz.  (1)  (iymnodontes,  including  the  swell-fishes 
(Tetrodontidio  and  Tridontidir)  and  short  sunfishes  (Or- 
thagoriscidic)  ;  (2)  Ostracodermi,  with  the  trunk-fishes 
(Ostrociontidao)  ;  and  (3)  Sclerodermi,  with  the  file-fishes 
(Balistidro  and  Triaeanthida1  ).  THI:OHOUK  (Jn.i.. 

Pledge,  or  Pawn  (law),  ft  upeciefl  of  bailment  by 
which  personal  property  is  delivered  by  a  debtor  to  his 
creditor,  to  bo  held  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt  or  the  discharge  of  the  obligation.  Anything  which 


is  tangible  and  movable  may  be  the  subject  of  a  pledge, 
and  this  include*  all  species  of  chattels  and  all  thine"  in 
a"tion  in  the  form  of  written  instruments,  such  as  bonds, 
mortgage.  n"tc-.  cci  tiii  '•:![<•"  of  stock,  bills  of  lading,  ware- 
hoiiM-  r.t",  and  other  written  promises  or  engage- 

ments. There  must  be  either  an  actual  delivery  of  the 
article  pledged  into  the  po.--cssion  of  the  creditor,  or  the 
delivery  of  its  muniments  of  title  or  the  written  means  and 
authority  by  which  the  a-Miial  |M,--t>"-i'>n  may  be  ohtainc'l. 
Thus,  goods  on  shipboard  may  bo  pledged  by  a  delivery 
of  the  bill  of  lading,  and  tho-e  in  a  warehouse  by  a  deliv- 
ery of  the  warehouseman's  receipt.  The  pledgor  that  i". 
the  debtor  who  makes  the  pledge  —  retains  the  general 
property  in  the  article,  subject  to  the  possession  and  other 
rights  of  the  creditor,  and  on  payment  or  performance  his 
property  bci-umcs  again  perfect  and  absolute.  His  in' 
may  be  trm-ferred.  will  pa-"  to  bis  executors  or  adminis- 
trators at  his  death,  and  may  generally  be  Bold  on  execu- 
tion if  the  article  itself  is  subject  to  such  sale.  The  cred- 
itor, or  pledgee,  acquires  the  right  of  possession  as  long  as 
the  debt  remains  unpaid  or  obligation  unperformed,  and 
such  a  qualified  property  in  the  thing  as  enables  him  to 
maintain  actions  against  third  persons  to  recover  its  posses- 
sion from  them  or  damages  for  injuries  done  to  it  or  for  its 
wrongful  conversion.  T'pon  the  debtor's  failure  to  pay  or  to 
perform  at  the  stipulated  time,  the  property  of  the  creditor 
or  pledgee  does  not  become  absolute;  he  has  then  merely 
the  right  to  maintain  an  action  and  to  procure  a  judicial 
sale  of  the  article,  or  to  sell  it  himself  without  suit,  and 
apply  the  proceed*  in  payment  of  his  claim.  If  he  n 
to  the  latter  proceeding,  be  must,  in  the  absence  of  express 
stipulations  oetween  himself  and  the  debtor  authorizing 
another  course,  first  make  a  demand  of  payment  from  the 
plc'lgor,  and  secondly  give  him  a  reasonable  notice  of  the 
time  and  place  of  the  sale  ;  and  the  sale  itself  must  be 
public  and  in  the  usual  course  and  custom  of  business.  It 
s  held,  however,  in  New  York  and  in  some  other  Si 


that  certain  things  in  action  —  as,  for  example,  negotiable 
paper  —  when  pledged,  cannot  be  sold  by  tne  creditor  in 
satisfaction,  but  must  be  collected  in  the  ordinary  manner 
and  the  proceeds  applied  upon  his  claim.  While  the  pos- 
session of  the  pledgor  continues  he  is  bound  to  use  ordinary 
care  and  diligence  in  respect  to  the  articles,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  any  losses  or  injuries  caused  by  ordinary  negli- 
gence. JOHN-  NORTOX  POMKROY. 

Ple'iadeg,  or  Plei'ades  [Or.  iu«i«s«  or  iui|uit«],  in 
astronomy,  a  group  of  stars  in  the  shoulder  of  Taurus,  called 
"the  seven  stars,"  though  to  most  eyes  only  six  are  visible. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  telescopic  stars  in  the  group  ;  and 
1  1  erscbel  has  shown  that  they  are,  physically,  closely  related 
to  each  other.  According  to  the  ancients,  the  seven  stars 
wore  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Ple'ione,  one  of  whom 
(Steropo  or  Electra)  became  invisible  from  shame,  because 
she  had  been  embraced  by  a  mortal.  Their  myth  is  various- 
ly given,  but  their  transfer  to  the  heavens  was  generally 
believed  to  have  followed  their  death  from  grief. 

Pleistocene,  a  term  used  to  denote  the  newest  terti- 
ary deposits.  (See  GEOLOGY.) 

Plesiop'ida-  [  Pleriopt,  w\witt,  "near,"  and  iif«,  "an 
eye  "],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleocephali.  In 
external  appearance  they  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
American  eunfishes,  the  body  being  oblong,  compressed, 
and  covered  with  moderate  scales  ;  the  lateral  line  is  inter- 
rupted ;  the  head  rounded  anteriorly  :  the  opercula  un- 
armed ;  the  mouth  has  a  lateral  cleft,  and  the  upper  jaw 
is  moderately  protractile  ;  teeth  small,  on  the  jawe  as  well 
as  palate  ;  branchial  apertures  continuous  below  ;  branch- 
iostegal  rays  six  ;  dorsal  elongated,  with  the  spinous  por- 
tion longer  than  the  soft  (11-14  +  7-16);  anal  with  its 
soft  part  opposite  that  of  the  dorsal,  and  armed  with  three 
spines;  pectorals  with  branched  rays;  ventrals  each  with 
a  spine  and  four  soft  rays.  The  family  is  especially  re- 
cognizable by  the  development  of  only  four  soft  rays  in 
the  ventral  fins.  They  inhabit  the  salt  water,  and  extend 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  scientific 
name  alludes  to  the  approximation  of  the  eyes,  resulting 
from  the  narrow  frontal  bones.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Plesiosaurus.  See  GEOLOGY,  by  Pnor.  Joii.v  W. 
DAWSOX,  I.L.I).,  F.  R.  8. 

Pleskov.     See  PSKOV. 

Plessis'  (JOSEPH  OCTAVE),  b.  at  Montreal,  Canada, 
Mar.  3,  1762;  became  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  1786  ;  bish- 
op of  Canatha  in  pnrllbut  1800;  translated  to  the  see  of 
Quebec  1006;  received  the  archbishop's  title  1819;  was  the 
first  titular  archbishop  of  Quebec,  though  the  see  did  not 
become  truly  archepiscopal  until  1844.  D.  at  Quebec  Dec. 
4,  1825. 

Pli'thodont'idir  [Or.  .rAJjOo*.  "  crowded."  Mow,  Mi-rot, 
"  tooth  "],  a  family  of  urodele  amphibians  or  salamanders 
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characteristic  of  the  North  American  fauna.  The  cranium 
has  no  anterior  axial  bone:  the  palatines  are  not  pro- 
longed over  the  parasphenoid,  and  have  teeth  on  the  pos- 
terior portion  :  the  prefrontals  are  generally  present  ;  the 
pterygoids  wanting;  the  frontal  is  slightly  embraced  by 
the  parietals,  but  not  by  the  prefrontals  ;  the  orbito-sphe- 
noids  separated  by  membrane  from  the  prob'tic  ;  the  occip- 
ital condyles  are  sessile  ;  the  premaxillaries  always  em- 
brace a  fontanelle  ;  on  the  parasphenoid  are  dentigerous 
plates  ;  the  vertebra)  are  biconcave,  the  carpus  and  tarsus 
cartilaginous.  Such  are  the  characters  attributed  to  the 
family  by  Prof.  Cope,  who  combines  in  it  the  North  Amer- 
ican genera  llntruchoseps,  with  three  species;  Hemidut'tii- 
liniii,  with  one;  Plethedan,  with  six;  Stereochilus,  with 
one;  Manciiliia,  with  two  ;  tipelerpes,  with  six;  Gyrinoph- 
HiiSf  with  one;  and  Anaideu,  with  two.  Outside  of  Amer- 
ica occurs  the  genus  Geotriton,  with  species  in  Europe  and 
Northern  Siam.  The  larval  condition  is  long  retained. 
The  species  are  mostly  found  in  brooks  and  damp  places 
in  forests.  THEODOHE  GILL. 


Pleth'ora  [Or.  irAij&upT)],  a  condition  in  which  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  is  excessive.  It  usually  occurs  in  overfed  per- 
sons of  inactive  habits  ;  but  medical  writers  speak  of  a 
sthenic  plethora  occurring  in  robust  and  active  young  per- 
sons, who  by  it  are  rendered  peculiarly  liable  to  acute  in- 
flammatory attacks.  Such  persons  should  follow  an  out- 
door occupation  and  avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds,  for  they 
may  determine  such  inflammatory  disease.  Far  more  com- 
mon is  the  (tttttienic  plethora  of  overfed  and  inactive  per- 
sons, whose  muscles,  and  especially  those  of  the  heart,  are 
weakened  and  atonic,  often  in  consequence  of  excessive  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks.  Apoplexy  and  organic  diseases  of  the 
viscera  frequently  occur  in  such  subjects.  A  sparing  diet 
and  the  judicious  use  of  saline  mineral  waters,  with  correct 
hygienic  conditions,  may  greatly  relieve  the  evil  tendencies. 

Pleura.     See  APPENDIX. 

Pleu'risy  [Gr.  ir\tvp<i,"  the  side"],  an  inflammation  of 
the  pleura,  the  closed  serous  sac  which  invests  the  lung, 
separates  it  from  the  bony  wall  of  the  chest,  and  enables  it 
to  move  freely  with  the  alternating  expansions  and  con- 
tractions of  respiration.  The  causes  of  pleurisy  are  ex- 
posure In  <t;iui|i  ;ind  cold,  congestion  in  the  course  of  acute 
febrile  disease-",  and  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
lung  when  the  seat  of  pneumonia  or  superficial  tuberculosis. 
Local  pleurisy  over  a  mass  of  tubercle  in  the  lung-surface 
is  a  conservative  process,  since  by  pleuritic  thickening  and 
adhesions  perforation  of  the  pleura  and  collapse  of  the  lung 
are  prevented.  The  pleura  is,  in  health,  bathed  by  a  slight 
secretion  of  clear  serum,  which  lubricates  the  opposed  sur- 
faces and  favors  ease  and  freedom  of  lung-moveuicnt. 
Kvnnescent  and  slight  attacks  of  pleurisy,  consisting  in  a 
temporary  suppression  of  this  normal  secretion  and  a  dry 
congested  state  of  the  opposed  pleural  walls,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  :  it  will  be  indicated  by  a  slight  stitch  and  sore- 
ness in  one  side  of  the  chest,  a  slight,  dry  cough,  and  slight 
febrile  disturbance,  quickly  dissipated  by  rest,  warm  cloth- 
ing. hot  drinks,  and  evacuation  of  the  bowels  —  agencies 
which  establish  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation.  Acute 
pleurisy  is  announced  by  an  initial  chill,  by  marked  ele- 
vation of  temperature,  frequent  pulse,  rapid,  shallow,  and 
checked  breathing,  each  inspiratory  act  producing  a  lan- 
cinating or  stabbing  pain  in  the  side  of  the  chest,  the  result 
of  attrition  of  the  dry,  swollen,  and  sensitive  inflamed  sur- 
faces. There  is  a  dry,  irritative,  hacking  cough,  without 
expectoration,  the  effort  of  coughing  producing  the  local 
pain  or  "  stitch  "  in  the  side  in  its  greatest  intensity.  Soon 
the  distended  blood-vessels  of  the  pleura  are  relieved  by 
the  escape  of  the  serous  or  watery  element  of  the  blood, 
transuding  their  coats  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleural  sac.  This 
"effusion"  may  be  abundant  and  consist  of  pure  serum. 
filling  the  entire  cavity  and  compressing  the  lung.  In 
other  cases  it  is  sero-plastic,  leaving  an  element  of  plastic 
matter  or  products  of  rapid  cell-formation  on  the  inflamed 
surfaces.  Still  other  cases  have  only  plastic  exudation, 
agglutinating  the  two  pleural  surfaces,  and  liable  to  organize 
and  form  permanent  adhesions,  which  bind  down  and 
cripple  the  lung  and  render  it  liable  to  certain  forms  of 
phthisis.  When  effusion  or  exudation  takes  place,  the 
pleuritic  stitch  ceases.  But  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the 
pleura  causes  shortness  of  breath,  disturbed  circulation, 
and  impaired  health.  In  vigorous  constitutions  the  fluid 
is  soon  removed  by  absorption,  but  in  the  feeble  and  sickly 
it  remains  and  becomes  purulent.  Acute  pleurisy  is  treated 
by  antiphlogistic  measures,  anodynes  to  relieve  pain, 
counter-irritants,  and  rich  diet,  tonics,  iodide  of  potassium, 
during  convalescence  to  ensure  the  absorption  of  the  effu- 
sion. When  the  fluid  is  purulent  it  has  to  be  evacuated  by 
puncture  with  the  trochar  and  canula,  or  more  safely  by 
the  aspirator,  a  force-pump  withdrawing  fluids  through 
tubes  of  small  calibre.  When  pleurisy  has  left  adhesions, 


counter-irritation  by  iodine,  coinp.  iodine  ointment,  ete., 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  the  lungs  systematically  and  per- 
sistently inflated  to  prevent  compression  by  the  organizing 
deposit  on  their  surface.  When  such  deposits  and  ad- 
hesions are  established,  they  are  liable  to  increase  by  fresh 
songestive  or  inflammatory  attacks  from  time  to  tirn 


condition  of  chronic  pleurisy.  Chronic  pleurisy  causes 
persistent  cough,  congestion  of  adjacent  lung-substance, 
spitting  of  blood,  and  various  steps  of  fibrous  or  intersti- 
tial phthisis,  or  the  development  of  specific  tubercle  when 
the  person  has  the  inherited  specific  taint.  Pleurisy  in  a 
majority  of  cases  is  harmless  and  recovered  from  ;  in  the 
feeble,  scrofulous,  and  consumptive,  and  in  cases  of  un- 
usual severity,  it  is  fatal  by  exhaustion  or  the  subsequent 
development  of  consumption. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  RE  VISED  BY  WILLAHD  PARKER. 

Pleurisy-root.     See  ASCLEPIAS. 

Pleurobranch'idae  [Gr.  n-Aevpdi/,  "  side,"  and  Ppayxia, 
"  gill  "],  a  family  of  nudibranchiate  mollusks.  The  body 
is  somewhat  slug-like,  but  shorter  and  convex  ;  the  mantle 
largo  and  covering  the  body  above  ;  the  head  not  produced, 
but  in  great  part  hidden  under  the  mantle,  with  the  frontal 
veil  extending  more  or  less  between  the  base  of  the  tenta- 
cles and  the  mouth ;  the  tentacles  rather  narrow  and  slit 
on  the  outer  side ;  the  eyes  on  the  outer  side  of  the  base 
of  the  tentacles ;  lingual  ribbon  with  teeth  uniform  and  in 
numerous  longitudinal  series  ;  the  foot  large  and  expanded ; 
the  gill  is  lateral  (whence  the  name)  between  the  mantle 
and  foot ;  the  shell  is  either  absent  or  limpet-like,  and  en- 
closed in  the  mantle ;  the  organs  of  generation  are  close 
together  in  one  tubercle.  The  family  has  a  number  of 
species  distributed  in  the  seas  of  various  regions  and  rep- 
resenting some  half  dozen  genera.  The  animals  feed 
chiefly  on  algee,  and  have  very  complicated  stomachs. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Pleurodel'idsB  [Pleurodelct,  irAeupdv,  "  the  side,"  and 
STjAe'o^tu,  "  to  wound  "],  a  family  of  salamanders  chiefly  de- 
veloped in  the  Old  World.  The  skull  is  destitute  of  an  an- 
terior axial  bone  ;  the  palatines  have  posterior  separate 
processes  extending  over  the  parasphenoid,  and  bear  teeth 
on  the  inner  margins  ;  the  prefrontals  as  well  as  ptery- 
goids are  present;  the  frontals  are  broad,  and  not  em- 
braced by  the  parietals  ;  the  occipital  condyles  are  sessile  j 
the  parasphenoid  has  no  dentigerous  plates  ;  the  vertebrae 
are  only  concave  behind ;  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  ossi- 
fied. The  family  embraces  the  genera  Hemisalamandra, 
Nenrergns,  Lixxotritoit,  Lftj>ltinu8,  EuproetUi,  Cynops,  No- 
tf,j>!ithaliuu8,  Pleurodclen,  Gloaaoley(r,a.nd  Siranota,  peculiar 
to  the  Old  World,  and  NotopJahalmun,  with  three  species,  in 
North  America.  THEODORE  (JILL. 

Pleurod'ira  [Gr.  irAevpoi-, "  the  side,"  and  Seipi;, "  neck"], 
according  to  some  authors  a  sub-order  of  the  order  Tes- 
tudinata,  or  tortoises,  distinguished  by  the  neck  bending 
sideways  and  the  incapability  of  retraction  of  the  head 
completely  under  the  carapace,  and  thus  contrasting  with 
the  tortoises  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  in  which  the  neck 
bends  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  pelvis  is  fixed  to  the  cara- 
pace and  plastron.  The  group  embraces  families  peculiar 
to  the  southern  hemisphere  and  related  forms  found  in  the 
early  epochs  of  the  northern.  The  generally  recognized 
families  are  Podocnemididae,  Chelydidic,  Hydraspididae, 
1'elomedusidae,  and  Sternothajridse.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Pleuronect'idiC  [I'lrunnectet,  jrAevpov,  "the  side," 
>-^«Tt)s,  "  a  swimmer  "],  a  family  of  fishes  including  the  or- 
dinary flat-fishes,  such  as  flounders,  turbots,  halibuts,  etc. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  Teleocephali  and  sub-order  Ilcte- 
rosomata.  The  body  is  always  strongly  compressed,  more 
or  less  oval  or  rhomboid,  and  with  one  of  its  sides  (which 
is  upward  when  the  animal  is  reclining  on  its  side)  colored, 
and  the  other  (which  is  downward)  generally  colorless ;  the 
scales  are  variously  developed  (sometimes  ctenoid,  some- 
times cycloid,  and  sometimes  wanting) ;  the  lateral  line  is 
continuous  behind;  the  head  compressed,  more  or  less 
rhomboid,  and  with  the  snout  pointed ;  both  eyes  are  on 
the  same  side,  one  being  on  or  near  the  forehead,  the  oth- 
er comparatively  low  down;  opercula  normal,  unarmed; 
mouth  terminal,  and  with  an  oblique  lateral  cleft  and  of 
various  extent;  branchial  apertures  continuous  below; 
branchiostegal  rays  five  to  eight;  dorsal  elongated,  ex- 
tending generally  from  about  the  rostral  region  to  near  the 
caudal  fin ;  anal  fin  also  elongated,  and  extending  about 
as  far  back  as  the  dorsal ;  both  are  composed  almost  solely 
of  articulated  rays  ;  caudal  fin  distinct  from  the  dorsal  and 
anal;  pectorals  on  both  sides;  vcntrals  jugular.  The 
skeleton  has  numerous  vertebrio  ;  piloric  caeca  are  gene- 
rally developed,  but  in  small  number.  The  species  of  the 
family  thus  defined  are  distinguishable  into  three  sub- 
families— (1)  Pleuronectinae.  in  which  the  mouth  is  small, 
and  the  supramaxillary  ends  before  or  under  the  front  of 
the  eye;  (2)  Hippoglossinae,  in  which  the  mouth  is  large, 
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and  tho  snpramaxillaries  extend  more  or  less  under  the 
e\e,  and  the  ventrals  nre  lull-nil:  and  (.'!)  Khombina>,  in 
which  (In'  iiiniilh  is  large,  mid  Ihi'  vi-ntral  fin  on  the  dark 
side  inserted  on  the  ridge  nf  tin-  abdomen.  The  species 
are  numerous  and  found  Attributed  in  every  sea,  and 
some  of  them  aHcend  rivers.  They  live  chiefly  on  sandy 
bottoms  ami  iv-r  with  their  white  Hide  below  and  the  dark 
one  upturned.  Although  almost  all  hnvc  the  eyeless  aide 
white  <>r  colorless,  a  few  have  dull  spots  on  that  si.li'.  :md 

in   one  species    I  A'-  inln"  </,'/'"*    It  if  ,]>«'/ f»**"ill>  x  }     it     is    colored 

liki>  tl ved  side.     OVIT  Ion  species  are  known,  of  which 

15  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Hi  those  of  tho 
Pacific  I'.S.  The  most  common  species  in  the  market-  of 
the  Eastern  States  ure  the  small-mouthed  flounder  (/'ieu- 
tl<>l>l<'Hn>ncctC8  Amrriratittfi),  a  largo  moullied  flounder 
(i'hvii"ii*rttn  iif'/lnriK],  and  the  halibut  (llipptnjtimui 
.\in.-i-i'-'iiiHK\.  Within  a  few  years  past  the  Itriuhiirilnii* 
hiji/i'  already  noticed,  lias  been  brought  to  tho 

Xew  York  markets  from  the  Hunks  uf  Newfoundland,  and 
if  sold  under  the  name  of  turbot,  although  it  is  most 
elosly  related  to  the  halibut.  Neither  the  turbot  nor  solo 
is  found  in  the  American  waters,  although  a  worthless 
species  allied  to  the  till-but  (/,O/I/XI/,*.-/M  imfii/nla),  and  a 
still  mure  worthless  one  related  to  the  sole  (Arhinis  l\ne- 
afufl),  arc  their  respective  representatives.  THRO.  GILL. 

Pleu'ro-Pnenmo'nia  (see  PLEURISY  and  I'M 
MM.    In  sea -i  m-  of  unusual  si-verity,  of  great  cold  and  high 
winds    when   inlltien/.a  prevails  in  epidemics  and  fevers 
tend  to  the  malignant  and  asthenic  forms,  acute  pneumonia 
with    co-existing  pleurisy,   attaeking   one  or  both  lungs, 
seems  to  arise  from  general  atmospheric  causes,  whic 
press  the  individual  vitality,  and  to  share  in  tho  low  type 
and  unusual  fatality  of  other  prevailing  diseases.  The  aged, 
feeble,  and  consumptive  are  most  in  danger.  The  syuij 
and  physical  signs  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  may  be 
clearly  present,  but  often  arc  vague,  and  marked  by  the 
extreme  prostration  and  other  features  resembling  typhoid 
or  typhus.     I'Iciiro-pnoumonia  of  widespread  prevalence 
and  fatality  occasionally  occurs  among  domestic  animals. 
E.  DARWIN  Hrnsov,  Jit.     HKVISKH  uv  WILLAKD  PARKER. 

Pleurotom'idne  [/Vturofomn, *A<up&>,  "side,"TO)iij,  "a 
slit"],  a  family  of  gastcropod  mollusks  of  the  order  Pec- 
tinibranchiata  and  sub-order  Toxoglossa.  The  form  is 
normal ;  the  mantle  moderate,  and  with  a  slit  in  the  hinder 
part  of  tho  outer  side:  the  head  small  and  produced;  ten- 
ta"lr-  well  developed;  tho  eyes  inserted  on  the  outer  sides 
of  the  tentacles:  tho  lingual  ribbon  is  armed  with  two 
longitudinal  rows  of  elongated  subulate  teeth  with  en- 
large 1  bases;  tho  shell  is  spiral  and  more  or  less  fusiform, 
and  with  the  anterior  canal  straight;  the  aperture  oblong; 
tho  outer  lip  with  a  notch  at  or  not  far  from  the  suture; 
the  operculum  is  in  some  present  (and  then  horny  and 
annular),  and  in  others  wanting.  The  family  is  composed 
of  over  500  species,  representing  a  number  of  genera  (e.g. 
Pleuriitiimn,  I'lifi'iiiiiltt,  l)r Hint.  11,1,,.  Hf/raneia,ete.).  The 
species  are  mostly  of  small  size,  especially  those  living  in 
the  colder  waters,  but  some  tropical  species  of  Plr.ur:>t,i,,i« 
attain  considerable  dimensions.  Species  of  the  family 
lived  at  least  as  early  as  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  and 
flourished  during  tho  Miocene.  THEODORE  Un.i,. 

Pli'ca  Polon'ica,  a  disease  of  the  hair  and  scalp, 
chiefly  seen  in  Poland  and  Lithuania.  A  foul  secretion 
mats  the  hair,  which  becomes  the  seat  of  a  Trichoj>li>ft,,it. 
a  microscopic  fungus-parasite.  It  is  believed  that  cutting 
off  the  hair  and  the  free  use  of  soap  will  cure  the  disease, 
but  it  is  regarded  as  a  sign  of  good  luck,  and  a  cure  is 
therefore  not  often  desired. 

Plin'y(T Airs  Pi,iNirsSEciiNDi-«),generaIly  called  Pliny 
the  Elder,  b.  at  Verona  or  at  A'opum  Comum,  23  A.  D.,  of 
a  noble  and  wealthy  family ;  served  in  the  army  under  L. 
Pomponius  Sccundus  in  Germany,  where  he  composed  a 
work,  l)c  Jdculatiom  f-''jii'Hf,-i,  and  commenced  another  on 
the  history  of  the  Germanic  war ;  returned  to  Rome  in  52  ; 
studied  jurisprudence  and  commenced  to  practise,  but  with- 
out success  ;  retired  to  Verona,  where  he  composed  his  Slit- 
ilinKiu,  in  three  books,  and  Ituljiu*  Sermo,  in  8  books;  was 
appointed  ]tn,,'iu-<it,>r  IO-<,M'MCJ>  of  Spain  in  71  ;  returned 
in  T.i  to  Koine,  where  he  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  and  was  suffocated  by  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  79.  There  is  a  detailed  ami  very  interesting 
account  of  his  death  by  liis  nephew,  Pliny  the  Younger, 
in  a  letter  to  Tacitus  (K/ilsi.,  vi.  111).  He  was  a  very  pro- 
lific writer,  but  of  his  works  only  the  lli\t,n-in  \titnrnli*, 
in  37  books,  is  still  extant,  edited  in  20  vols.  by  Panc- 
koucke,  with  commentaries  and  notes  (Paris,  1829-33), 
and  by  Sillig  (8  vols.,  Gotha,  1851-58;  translated  into 
English  by  Philemon  Holland.  London,  HiUl,  and  in 
liohn's  Classical  Lihrtirt/,  li  vols.,  Is.i.Vi. — His  nephew, 
CAH-S  PUNHS  C.f.i-ii,ii  s  SKI-I  NI,I  s.  generally  called  PLINY 
THE  YOUNCEH,  was  adopted  and  educated  by  his  uncle; 


served  in  the  army  in  Syria ;  held  several  high  offices,  but 
deioted  most  of  his  time  to  literary  studn--.  He  wus  an 
intimate  friend  of  Tacitus  and  Trajan.  .Nothing  is  known 
of  him  after  1(>7.  His  !•„,„  yynV,,,  and  his  K/n'itnlii:  10 
books,  were  edited  by  (i.  H.  ttthafn  (Leiprio,  I80i);  the 
Kt, iit,,lir  were  translated  into  Knglish  by  Melmotli  il7H'n, 
Lord  Orrery  (1759),  and  a  summary  in  given  in  .1m  i.  i,t 
Vlnnin  (1872). 

Pliocene.  See  GEOLOGY,  by  PROP.  Jonx  W.  DAWSO*, 
LL.D.,  F.  K.  S. 

Pliohippus.     See  HORSE,  Fo^n.. 

Ploce'idrc  [/V,,,,n.,  **„«.),  a  "web"],  a  family  of 
birds  framed  by  reeent  ornit!ioloi:i-t-  |',,r  certain  II 
inhabiting  the  tropieal  regions  of  the  Did  World.  Tho 
form  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the  linehes,  to  «hi,-h 
they  are  closely  related;  the  bill  is  strong  and  conic,  with 
the  culmen  advancing  backward  on  the  forehead  and  arch- 
ed to  the  tip,  which  is  entire;  the  wings  are  somewhat 
rounded,  with  the  first  ,|Uill  remarkably  short  :  the  tarsi 
with  long  scutclhe  in  front;  the  toes 'three,  with  largo 
scales,  the  posterior  nearly  as  large  a«  the  median  anterior 
one.  The  family,  according  to  (iniy,  i-oiitiiins  UliO  i-pecie-. 
which  he  has  distributed  in  thrce'sub  famili. 
Ploceinas,  with  nreil  genera;  (2)  Vidiiana-,  with  two; 
and  (.'i|  Spennestime,  with  four.  Most  of  the-e  genera 
are  further  subdivided  into  numerous  sub  genera.  The 
family,  however,  is  not  well  established,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  provisional  one.  The  species  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous  in  Africa.  TBXODOH  Cn.i.. 

Plock,  government  of  Poland,  bounded  X.  by  Prussia 
and  W.  by  the  government  of  Warsaw,  comprises  an  area 
of  6600  sq.  m.,  with  I'JH,291  inhabitants.  The  surface  is 
level,  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  forests,  lakes,  and 
marshes.  Agriculture  and  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  are 
the  principal  branches  of  industry. 

Plock,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ploek.  Poland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula,  is 
the  seat  of  the  governor,  tbe  eee  of  a  bishop,  has  many 
educational  institutions,  and  carries  on  a  large  transit- 
trade.  P.  21,843. 

PloCmenr',  town  of  France,  department  of  Morbi- 
han,  has  92111  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  the  catching 
and  preparation  of  sardines. 

Plo6rmel',  town  of  France,  department  of  Morbihan, 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  honey,  and 
woollen  and  linen  fabrics.  P.  5478. 

Ploenc',  village  of  France,  department  of  C6tee-dn- 
Nord,  noticeable  for  its  manufactures  of  wool-cards  and 
nails,  and  trades  much  in  cattle,  corn,  and  hemp.  P.  5052. 

Plojesh'ti,  town  of  Wallachia,  the  scat  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities of  the  district,  has  several  educational  institu- 
tions and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  wool.  P.  24,400. 

Plombieres',  small  town  of  France,  department  of 
Vosges,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  An- 
gronne,  a  tributary  of  the  fiaone,  and  noted  for  its  thermal 
springs,  much  recommended  for  diseases  of  the  liver,  the 
digestive  organs,  and  the  skin.  The  springs  have  been 
used  for  medicinal  purposes  for  centuries,  but  the  present 
very  elegant  bathing  establishments  were  founded  by  Na- 
poleon III.  P.  about  1500. 

Plot'itla1  [Plotut,  »Ai»rr|t.  a  "swimmer"],  a  family  of 
swimming  birds  whose  species  are  known  under  the  name 
of  darters.  They  have  the  body  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  pelicans :  the  neck  very  long  and  slender ;  the  head 
continuous  with  the  neck  ;  the  bill  rather  long,  compressed, 
straight,  and  graduated  toward  the  tip,  which  is  much 
pointed  :  the  nostrils  near  the  base  and  inconspicuous ;  tbe 
wings  long  and  pointed,  with  the  second  and  third  quills 
largest :  the  tail  long  :  tarsi  short  and  robust,  covered  with 
reticulated  scales  all  around  ;  toes  three  in  front,  one  behind, 
united  together  by  a  broad  web;  the  claws  short  and  curved  ; 
the  skull  is  of  the  desmognathous  type  of  Huxley.  The 
family  is  represented  by  but  a  single  genus  (Plolm)  and 
four  species.  The  American  species,  which  is  found  in  the 
Southern  States  and  ascends  far  up  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley and  Southern  Illinois,  is  the  Ptotu*  anhinga ;  it  is 
sometimes  known  under  the  rame  of  snake-bird,  on  account 
of  its  long,  flexible  neck.  TIIKODORK  GILL. 

I'loti'nns,  b.  at  Lyoopolis,  Egypt,  about  203  A.  n. ; 
went  to  Alexandria  in  232,  and  spent  there  ten  years  under 
the  tutelage  and  instruction  of  Ammonius  Saccas.  In  242 
he  accompanied  the  emperor  Gordianus  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  philosophy  of  Persia  and  India:  but  the  emperor 
was  murdered  in  Mesopotamia  in  243,  and  Plotinus  now 
repaired  by  Antiochia  to  Rome.  Here  he  applied  himself 
to  the  teaching  of  pliilo-ophy,  attracted  immense  audiences, 
gained  numerous  disciples,  and  enjoyed  great  respect  and 
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confidence.  In  269  he  retired  into  solitude.  D.  at  Pu- 
teoli,  in  Campania,  the  following  year.  The  most  famous 
of  his  disciples,  Porphyrius,  collected  his  works  and  wrote 
a  biography  of  him.  The  collection  comprises  a  great 
number  of  treatises  on  different  subjects — on  beauty,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  supreme  good,  the  genesis  of 
ideas,  against  the  Gnostics,  etc. — arranged  in  six  divis- 
ions, each  consisting  of  nine  books,  for  which  reason  they 
are  called  Ennend*.  Parts  have  been  translated  into  tier- 
man  and  English,  the  whole  into  French.  The  easiest  to 
understand  and  the  most  interesting  to  general  readers  are 
the  treatises  on  beauty  and  against  the  Gnostics. 

The  philosophy  of  Plotinus  is  a  vision  rather  than  a 
system.  The  centre  of  all  that  exists  is  the  One,  the  All- 
intelligence,  God.  From  God  emanates  the  soul  of  the 
•world ;  from  the  soul  of  the  world  emanates  the  soul  of 
man;  and  in  this  way  the  divine  descends  from  sphere  to 
sphere,  forming  itself  into  time  and  space,  and  building  up 
its  own  body,  until  at  last  it  meets  with  matter.  The  divine 
can  form  matter,  but  not  penetrate  it  so  as  to  prevent  it 
from  collapsing  and  returning  into  chaos.  Matter  is  the 
seat  of  imperfection,  the  source  of  evil ;  and  the  aim  of 
life  is  to  return  from  the  polluting  contact  with  it  into  the 
All-intelligence.  Thus,  the  connection  between  the  soul 
and  God  is  much  deeper  and  much  more  intimate  than 
that  between  the  soul  and  the  body.  Although  the  soul, 
with  its  power  of  vegetative,  sensitive,  intellectual,  and 
rational  life,  actuates  the  body  even  in  the  most  minute 
details  of  life,  still  it  does  not  form  one  composition  with 
it;  the  soul  only  rests  on  the  body  as  the  light  on  the  air. 
Otherwise  with  respect  to  God.  "  We  move  round  him 
like  a  choral  dance:  even  when  we  look  from  him  we  re- 
volve about  him  ;  we  do  not  always  look  at  him,  but  when 
we  do  we  have  satisfaction  and  rest,  and  the  harmony 
which  belongs  to  that  divine  movement.  In  this  move- 
ment the  mind  beholds  the  fountain  of  life,  the  fountain 
of  mind,  the  origin  of  being,  the  cause  of  good,  the  root 
of  the  soul.  There  will  be  a  time  when  this  vision  shall 
be  continual,  the  mind  being  no  more  interrupted,  nor 
suffering  any  perturbation  from  the  body."  For  it  is  the 
body  which  disturbs  that  contemplation  of  God  in  which 
our  soul  unites  with  the  universal  soul,  a  union  which  can- 
not be  effected  by  the  reason,  as  the  reason  is  incapable  of 
grappling  immediately  with  things  divine,  but  which  must 
be  effected  by  an  immediate  intuition,  by  an  ecstasy,  in 
which  "the  soul  sinks  into  a  deep  silence,  and  all  around 
her  the  tumult  of  the  senses  and  the  agitations  of  the  body 
grow  still." 

The  most  mystical  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus 
is  his  treatment  of  dromons,  magic,  astrology,  etc.  Concern- 
ing the  daemons  his  writings  contain  contradictory  utter- 
ances. At  one  time  he  describes  them  as  parts  and  powers 
of  our  soul ;  at  others  he  calls  them  the  instruments  of  the 
universal  soul,  and  ascribes  to  them  an  independent  exist- 
ence. In  the  later  development  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  school  the  daemons  became  individual  beings, 
but  with  Plotinus  they  oscillate  between  symbols  and 
yisions.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Plotos'idae  [Ptotonu,  irAwros,  "  swimming"],  a  family 
of  salt-water  teleost  fishes  of  the  order  Nematognathi  and 
related  to  the  Siluridse  (catfishes,  etc.).  The  body  is  elon- 
gated and  almost  eel-like;  the  skin  naked;  lateral  line 
simple;  head  oblong  and  depressed;  operculum  present ; 
mouth  with  its  cleft  transverse ;  teeth  on  the  jaws  as 
well  as  palate ;  branchial  apertures  nearly  or  quite  conflu- 
ent, the  branchial  membrane  not  being  confluent  with  the 
isthmus,  or  only  united  with  it  by  a  narrow  area  ;  branchio- 
Btegal  rays  in  considerable  number  (9-12)  ;  dorsal  fin  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  a  short  anterior  one  above  the 
pectoral  region,  and  a  long  posterior  one ;  the  latter  and 
anal  are  confluent  with  the  caudal;  pectorals  simple;  ven- 
trals  with  many  rays ;  the  skeleton  has  numerous  vertcbrre 
(12-15  +  35-65);  the  anterior  ones  are  coalesced  into  a 
compound  piece.  The  family  is  composed  of  species  in- 
habiting the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  as  well  as 
Western  Polynesia  and  Australia.  By  Giinther  three  genera 
are  recognized — Plotosm,  Copidoglanin,  and  Cnidoglanii, 
each  with  three  species.  The  aspect  of  the  fish  somewhat 
reminds  one  of  the  fresh-water  eusk  (Lota).  The  head  is 
provided  with  barbels,  as  in  ordinary  catfishes. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Plott's,  tp.,  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.     P.  913. 

Plouaret',  town  of  France,  department  of  Cotes-du- 
Nord,  trades  in  corn,  wine,  hemp,  and  butter.  P.  5498. 

Plougastel',  village  of  France,  department  of  Finis- 
tere,  is  noticeable  for  its  linen  manufactures  and  trade  in 
wine,  corn,  and  flour.  P.  6840. 

Plough,  an  implement  for  breaking  up  the  soil,  was 
used,  though  in  a  primitive  form,  as  far  back  in  ancient 
time  as  history  reaches.  The  Old  Testament  speaks  of 


ploughs  with  shares  shod  with  socks  of  iron  or  bronze. 
The  Greeks  knew  the  wheel-plough.  The  modern  plough, 
with  its  mould-board  to  turn  over  the  broken-up  soil,  was 
invented  in  the  Netherlands  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  has  since  been  much  improved.  The  first  steam-plough 
was  worked  in  England  in  1832. 

Plouguerneau',  village  of  France,  department  of 
Finistere,  is  noticeable  for  its  linen  manufactures.  P.  5868. 

Plouha',  town  of  France,  department  of  Cotes-du- 
Nord,  is  noted  for  its  plantations  and  nurseries.  P.  5112. 

Plouigneau',  village  of  France,  department  of  Finis- 
tere, trades  in  wine  and  iron,  and  has  5017  inhabitants. 

Plover.     See  CHARADKIAD.C. 

Plov'er,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Portage  co.,  Wis.,  on  Wisconsin 
River  and  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Pepin  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper  and  a  considerable  lumber-trade.  P.  881. 

Plow'den's  Mill,  v.,  Clarendon  co.,  S.  C.     P.  853. 

Plum,  a  name  given  to  the  tree  and  fruit  of  those 
species  of  Pruniu  (order  Rosaceae)  which  differ  from  the 
cherries  in  having  a  richer  fruit,  ripening  later  in  the 
season ;  for  though  the  Old-World  plums  have  leaves 
convolute  in  the  bud,  while  cherries  have  folded  leaves, 
and  while  most  plums  have  oblong,  flattened,  and  pointed 
stones,  those  of  cherries  being  almost  globular,  and  while, 
again,  most  plums  have  a  bloom  upon  the  fruit,  which 
cherries  do  not  have,  Prof.  Gray  has  shown  that  none  of 
these  marks  is  constant,  so  that  the  difference  between 
cherries  and  plums,  while  it  is  readily  perceived,  is  hard 
to  define.  Plums  of  the  better  sorts,  when  fully  ripe,  are 
among  our  most  delicious  fruits.  They  are  extensively 
cultivated  in  Europe,  but  less  so  in  the  U.  S.  than  in  former 
times,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  curculio 
and  of  the  disease  called  black  wart.  The  principal  va- 
rieties are  referred  to  Pntmta  domcstica,  a  small  tree  of  Old- 
World  origin.  The  Chickasaw  plum  (P.  Cfiicaan)  and  the 
common  wild  plum  (P.  Americana)  are  receiving  consid- 
erable attention  as  cultivated  fruit  trees.  PRUNES  (which 
see)  are  made  by  drying  certain  kinds  of  plums.  Plum- 
wood  is  very  hard  and  handsome,  and  in  Europe  is  much 
sought  for  by  turners  and  carvers. 

Plum,  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  1300. 

Plum,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Venango  co.,  Pa.     P.  1140. 

Plu'mas,  county  of  California,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the 
main  Sierra  Nevada.  Area,  2700  sq.  m.  It  is  very  moun- 
tainous and  elevated,  with  fertile  valleys.  Wool  is  an  im- 
portant product.  Quartz  and  placer  gold-mining  are  the 
principal  industries.  Traversed  by  Feather  River  and  its 
tributaries.  Cap.  Quincy.  P.  4489. 

Plumas,  tp.,  Plumas  oo.,  Cal.     P.  640. 

Plumb  (JOSEPH),  b.  probably  in  New  York  in  1791; 
was  an  early  settler  of  Western  New  York,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  large  landed  estate;  resided  for  many  years  at 
Lodi  (now  Gowanda),  Erie  CO.,  on  the  border  of  the  Catta- 
raugus  reservation  of  Seneca  Indians,  in  whose  welfare 
he  took  a  deep  interest ;  was  prominent  in  all  benevolent 
and  educational  movements  ;  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Liberty  party  of  1840,  accepting  its  candidacy  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor 1844;  was  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which 
the  village  of  Cattaraugus  was  built  on  the  completion  of 
the  Erie  Railway,  and  sold  all  the  lots  with  a  clause  of 
forfeiture  in  case  any  intoxicating  liquors  should  ever  be 
sold  thereon.  D.  at  Cattaraugus  May  25,  1870. — His  son, 
EDWARD  LEE  PLUMB,  b.  about  1826,  has  been  secretary  of 
legation  and  charge  d'affaires  in  Mexico,  consul-general  at 
Havana,  and  agent  in  procuring  the  charter  of  the  Inter- 
national Railway  of  Mexico. 

Plumbagina'cea;,  or  Leadworts,  a  natural  order 
of  herbs  and  small  shrubs,  mainly  salt-marsh  plants,  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  have  acrid  properties; 
marsh-rosemary  (Statlce  liiiwtiimn)  is  a  valuable  astrin- 
gent, and  the  typical  genus,  Phtmbttgo,  with  one  or  two 
allied  genera,  affords  some  good  garden-flowers ;  but  the 
order  is  otherwise  one  of  small  economic  importance. 

Plumbago.     See  GRAPHITE. 

Plum  Bayou,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  CO.,  Ark.  P.  1597. 

Plumb'ing  [Lat.  plumbum,  "lead"].  Lead  has  been 
used  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  oldest  books  of  the  Bible.  (See  the  article  on  LEAD 
for  a  description  of  this  metal.)  The  terraces  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's hanging  gardens  were  covered  with  sheets  of  lead 
soldered  together  to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil.  Lead  pipes 
have  been  more  or  less  common  in  all  the  celebrated  nations 
of  old — in  the  cities  of  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria,  etc. 
They  were  employed  to  convey  water  wherever  the  pressure 
was  too  great  to  be  sustained  by  those  of  earthenware  or 
pottery.  Other  pipes  were  sometimes  made  of  stone,  wood, 
or  leather,  but  most  generally  of  lead  and  copper.  Vitru- 
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VIUK  Bays  Roman  plumbers  usually  made  their  pipes  from 
II  of  lead  nliniit  ten  feet  luni;,  and  soldered  together 
with  a  composition  of  lc:id  and  tin,  some  of  which  «• 

-i/.c.   having  ii  corresponding   weight   to  suit 

their  "  pipes  were  extensively 

in  tin-  old  city  "I1  Koine,  tin-  water  being  conveyed  to 

it    by   aqueduct-    I -re    AVI  KlircT)  built  of  ,-tn.lig    masonry, 

Md  collected  lor  household  purposes  in  large  tanks,  and 
froi|ui-nllv  in  nil  ancient  .-arcophagus,  "f  ."tune  or  m:irbli>, 
but  the  water  \v:is  rarely  carried  I"  tlli>  upper  stories.  Tin; 
waterworks  of  Rome  were  construe!?.!  mi  a  -ub-tantial  and 
extfii  trongly-builta4jaeduoti,th«t 

were  used  earthenware  or  clay  pipes  further  extended  by 

lea. I  pipes.      llrass   faucets,  very  .-Iron;;,  VI ltd    for  the 

ihrv  :.;.'  ai  DM  .-lit.     Plumbing  with  the 

i'n-<  bad  arrived  at isidorable  perfection  as  a  science. 

Samples  of  their  handiwork   have,  been  found  extended  to 

Countries.     1 1  pipe*   were  found  in  Spain  in  the 

ninth  century  which  bad  been  worked  by  the  Romans. 
Several  Roman  mining-tools  and  pigs  of  lead  Here  found 
ill  York-hire.  F.nghind,  in  1711.  From  the  ruins  of  Her- 
culaneum  many  lead  pipe-  have  been  extracted,  and  in 
Pompeii  large  .jtiantitie-  of  lea.l  have  been  found  which 
had  been  manipulated  by  the  Komans  or  Syrians. 

Pumps  bav  e  been  e\ten-i\  civ  improved  since  their  intro- 
dueti. in.  and  tlleir  designs  have  been  various,  i  See  I' 

I  the  aimiispberie  pump  there  is  the  HYDRAULIC  KIM 

(whirh  see).  It  has  a  pelf-acting  or  reactionary  move- 
ment, impelled  by  the  water  from  a  pond  or  reservoir  grad- 
ually rising  at  the  di-tanrc  of  eight  or  nine  yards  to  a 
height  of  ten  feet  from  the  level  of  the  rain,  giving  power 
enough  to  drive  water  100  feet  high  into  the  tank  in  a 
hou-o.  A  ram  can  only  be  used  in  locations  suitable  to 
drain  away  the  surplus  water  Mowing  from  the  operating 
valve,  as  only  about  one-third  of  the  water  used  to  drive 
it  pas-cs  up  to  the  house,  two-thirds  being  wasted,  and 
must  be  drained  away.  A  2-inch  supply-pipe  will  supply 
a  j-inrh  -tieaui  at  a  velority  of  .',  gallons  per  minute,  hav- 
ing to  flow  100  feet  high,  ensuring  the  amount  of  7200  gal- 
lon- every  twenty  tour  hours — a  sufficient  supply  for  a 
pretty  largo  house.  The  overflow  water,  after  filling  the 
tank  in  tile  bouse,  may  be  economized  by  running  it  to 

the  stables, n-b  hou-c.  l.arn,  etc.,  placing  a  tank  in  the 

most  convenient  place  in  the  centre  and  on  the  rafters  of 
the  building,  taking  care  to  box  it  all  round  and  at  top 
and  bottom,  and  till  in  with  sawdust  or  charcoal  to  pre- 
vent freezing,  and  distribute  the  water  through  lead  pipes, 
le:i ving  the  ends  open,  that  no  water  may  remain  in 
the  pipes.  In  the  tank  place  a  valve  on  top  of  the  pipe, 
and  connect  the  necessary  cranks  and  wire  to  lead  to  each 
place  required  to  bo  drawn  from,  keeping  the  pipes  entirely 
fie.  from  frost.  The  same  system  is  applicable  to  all  build- 
ings having  no  heat  radiating  through  them. 

Siphons  are  very  useful  applications  when  water  cannot 
be  got  readily,  principally  where  hills  intervene.  Quar- 
ries .-an  be  emptied  and  houses  supplied  by  them,  but  in 
all  ca-cs  the  end  of  the  pipe  out  of  tne  water  must  be  sev- 
eral feet  lower  than  that  in  the  water.  To  fill  a  siphon 
with  water  to  start  it  for  use.  place  on  both  ends  a  stop- 
fauret,  close  them,  and  at  the  highest  point  connect  a  pipe 
and  funnel  and  fill  with  water.  When  full,  shut,  the  top 
faucet  and  simultaneously  open  both  faucets  at  the  ends, 
and  the  siphon  will  work.  The  moment  any  air  enters  the 
siphon  it  stops,  and  must  be  filled  again. 

Hydraulic  presses  are  powerful  machines  for  compress- 
ing goods.  Where  no  steam  is  applied  the  force-and-lift- 
pump  is  used,  forcing  the  water  through  a  very  small  pipe. 
The,  smaller  the  pipe  the  more  powerful  is  the  force-pump. 
(See  HYDROSTATIC  PIIKSS.  \  In  the  same  manner  is  the  HY- 
DRAULIC ELKVATOK  (which  see)  constructed.  It  is  formed 
like  a  telescope,  and  the  water  is  admitted  and  emptied 
by  the  bottom.  The  pressure  of  water  from  a  high  tank 
will  operate  it  as  well  as  a  force-pump.  Hydraulic  pres- 
sure in  connection  with  steam  operates  the  machine  which 
makes  lead  pipes.  The  machine  consists  of  a  largo  cast- 
iron  cylinder,  containing  molted  lead  heated  by  a  fur- 
nace. On  the  top  is  lilted  a  cover  or  piston,  and  through 
this  piston  is  a  hole  over  which  is  fastened  an  iron  pipe, 
the  out-ide  si/.c  of  pipe  to  bo  made.  Inside  is  a  rod  the 
size  of  the  bore.  The  pressure  having  been  put  on,  the 
hot  lead  is  driven  through  and  up  the  space  between  the 
rod  and  pipe  gently,  and,  passing  through  a  vessel  of  liquid 

to  il.  it    i-  i'u--r.l  over  a  wooden  drum  and  coiled  for 

transportation.  The  first  improvement  in  leaden  pipes  was 
made  in  Kngland  in  1539.  The  first  machine  for  making 
lead  pipe-  by  hvdraulic  pres.-ure  was  patented  in  England 
by  Mr.  T.  liurr  in  1820.  Several  improved  machines  are 
now  in  use  in  this  country. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  supplied  with  water  by  aqueduct 
from  Croton  Kiver.  about  10  miles  distant,  collected  into 
reservoirs,  and  distributed,  and  conveyed  through  east- 


iron  pipes  from  one  to  four  feet  in  diameter.     The  lower 
part  of  the  city  is  very  scantily  supplied,  the  water  being 
'  consumed  as  fast  a.»  it  comes   into  t!|c  pipes.     The  water 
j  rarely  reaches  above  the  first  floor,  thus  ne.-e--iiat ing  the  use 
of  [.ump-  to  <h  i  v  e  it  to  the  top  of  the  bolide-  an  I  e..l[rrt  ing 
it   in  cistern-.     The  upper  part  of  the  city,  having   been 

Ottted  to  the  higher    ir-ervoir,  has   now  the   benefit   of 

about    .')0    POHTI  1  the    lower   part   not   having 

m. .it-  than  in  pounds,      Hanson's  hydraulic  pump  was  for- 
merly much  used  to  drive  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  h 
but  having  been  found  to  wa.-tc  too  murh  water,  it  wa-  pro- 
hibited.    It   worked  by  the  pressure  of  the  Croton,  and 
wa-ted  murh  more  water  than  il  pumped  up. 

Chicago  i-  supplied  with  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
driven  into  a  large  cylindrical  pipe  or  water  touer  hv 
steam  pump-  the  height  ..1  the  tower,  giving  about  50 
pounds  prc--ure  throughout  the  city,  which  lies  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
ha-  alway-  been  a  difficult  problem  (.,  get  perfect  drainage. 
for  Chicago;  and  the  houses  were  raised  about  10  leet, 
and  the  streets  filled  in  to  accommodate  the  sewerage  of 
the  city. 

The  Palace  Hotel  in  Pan  Francisco,  the  largest  in  the 
U.  8.,  is  supplied  from  an  artesian  well  bored  in  the  •  •< -n 
tre  of  the  building.  The  water  is  distributed  IV..TII  reser- 
voirs or  tanks  on  the  upper  stories  furnished  with  steam- 
pumps  :  they  supply  hot  and  cold  water  to  1000  wash- 
hand  basins.  400  water-closets,  400  bath-n is  the  « 

rooms,  culinary  department,  and  steam  apparatus  The 
same  well  supplies  the  Grand  Hotel  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

New  Orleans  is  very  poorly  supplied  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  The  water  is  always  muddy,  and  has  but  a 
few  pounds'  pressure,  being  used  only  on  the  ground  floors. 
The  other  parts  of  the  houses  are  supplied  from  large  lead 
tanks,  usually  built  on  the  tops  of  the  hou-es.  collecting 
all  the  rain-water  from  the  roofs  for  general  use.  For 
drinking  purposes  stone  filters  are  frequently  used.  The 
water  from  tlie  Mississippi,  drawn  from  faucets,  or  hy- 
drants, is  used  by  drawing  off  into  a  large  vessel  the 
quantity  expected  to  be  required  next  day,  and  letting 
the  mud  settle  by  dropping  in  a  small  piece  of  alum. 

Paris,  France,  is  supplied  from  the  river  Seine.  One 
pipe  is  usually  taken  into  the  houses  direct  from  the  river 
and  used  for  washing  purposes ;  another  is  filtered  for 
drinking  purposes  before  entering  the  houses,  requiring 
two  pipes.  All  the  water  used  up  stairs  is  carried  there 
by  pumps.  Plumbing-work,  In  consequence,  is  not  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  convenience  as  in  the  U.  S. 

Boston  has  an  extra  pressure  of  water  from  the  Cochit- 
uate  Kiver,  requiring  all  the  plumbing-work  to  be  exe- 
cuted with  heavier  pipes  and  heavier  brass  faucets  than 
in  any  other  city  in  the  U.  S.  There  is  from  50  to  100 
pounds'  pressure.  Having  little  or  no  use  for  pumps,  every 
house  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  improvements  and  in  a  very 
substantial  manner.  Brooklyn  has  an  excellent  supply 
of  water  from  Ridgewood  Lake,  with  a  pressure  as  great 
as  in  Boston,  allowing  plumbing  in  all  its  forms.  Long 
Island  City,  Hunter's  Point,  is  supplied  by  steam-pumps, 
which  force  the  pressure  of  water  direct  into  the  pipes, 
and  are  so  automatically  arranged  that,  if  an  extra  pres- 
sure is  required,  caused  by  a  fire  or  other  emergency, 
there  are  other  rotary  pumps  connected  to  assist,  whereby 
a  hose  attached  to  any  fire-hydrant  can  convey  water  over 
any  house  or  any  ordinary  steeple.  The  hose  must  be  able 
to  stand  400  pounds  pressure. 

Philadelphia  is  supplied  from  the  Schuylkill  River  by  six 
pumping-works,  operated  by  steam  and  water  power.  Fair- 
mount,  Schuylkill.  lielmont,  and  Roxborough  and  Chestnut 
Hill  works  are  supplied  from  the  Schuylkill  River.  The 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  city  is  furnished  with  water 
from  the  Delaware  River.  Plumbing-work  in  that  city  has 
improved  rapidly  in  twenty  years.  Buffalo  i-  ,-upplied  with 
water  by  steam-pump  power.  (For  velocity  and  pressure 
of  water  under  various  conditions  see  HYDHODYXAMICS.) 

Plumbing-work  throughout  the  U.  S.  is  executed  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  New  York  City.  The  largest 
number  of  workmen  have  learned  their  business  in  New 
York  City,  or  have  been  under  the  tuition  of  New  York 
plumbers. 

Water-closets  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  Those  constructed 
in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  were  adorned  with  marble,  ara- 
besques, and  mosaics.  The  pipe  and  basin  of  one  were  dis- 
covered near  the  theatre  in  Pompeii,  where  they  still  remain. 
In  the  city  of  Fez  "round  about  the  mosques  arc  150  common 
houses  of  ease,  each  furnished  with  a  cock  and  a  marble 
n  which  soonreth  and  keepeth  all  clean  and  neat,  as  if 
these  places  wore  intended  for  some  sweeter  employment." 
Sir  John  Harrington  is  said  to  have  introduced  water- 
closets  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  M.  Roubo, 
a  French  author,  says  they  were  used  in  France  much  ear- 
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Her  than  they  were  known  in  England.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years  water-closets  have  been  multiplied  into  such  a 
vast  number  of  designs,  and  improved  upon  to  such  an 
extent,  that  there  is  hardly  any  room  left  for  improve- 
ment ;  nevertheless,  the  same  style  that  has  been  in  use 
for  a  century  is  as  good  as  an}'  modern  "  improved  "  one. 
All  water-closets  should  have  a  good  supply  of  water,  and 
the  best  way  to  get  it  is  to  use  tanks  large  enough  to  hold 
from  50  to  100  gallons.  The  common  copper  pan  water- 
closot  is  the  most  serviceable :  by  making  the  seat  movable 
by  hinges,  and  covering  the  basin  with  lead,  it  becomes  a 
water-closet,  urinal,  and  slop-closet.  Under  the  scat  there 
should  be  an  attachment  to  a  flue  by  a  4-inch  galvanized 
iron  pipe,  to  draw  any  smell  emitted,  also  a  ventilator  at 
the  ceiling  for  the  same  purpose.  The  tanks  to  supply 
these  water-closets  require  to  be  7  or  8  feet  from  the  floor. 
The  English  Bramah  closet  is  a  very  pretty  one.  It  is  sup- 
plied in  the  same  way  as  the  pan  closet,  and  has  instead  of 
a  pan  a  valve  made  of  brass  and  ground  water-tight.  The 
Jennings  patent  has  a  diaphragm  valve  attachment,  and 
must  have  a  column  of  water  of  from  15  to  30  feet  to  ope- 
rate it  properly,  and  requires  a  good  supply,  as  it  runs 
nearly  Ifl  gallons  a  minute.  Water-closets,  generally 
speaking,  are  a  source  of  great  trouble  and  annoyance  in 
a  house  when  not  fitted  up  on  correct  sanitary  principles. 
They  should  have  good  strong  lead  traps  underneath, 
running  into  large  cast-iron  pipes,  and  in  all  cases  the 
iron  pipes  should  be  extended  to  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing. (Sec  also  SEWER.) 

Bath-rooms  may  consist  of  a  bath-tub,  awash-basin,  a 
bidet,  and  foot-tub,  al!  fitted  up  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
having  a  trap  to  each,  with  a  2-inch  waste-pipe,  to  be 
carried  down  separately  to  the  sewer  in  the  cellar.  All 
wash-basins  should  be  connected  to  the  sewer  in  the  cellar 
by  a  good-sized  pipe,  and  each  separately  trapped.  Where 
hot  water  is  used,  it  should  never  be  connected  with  water- 
closet  wasto-pipes.  Bath-rooms  may  be  fitted  up  in  any 
degree  of  elegance.  All  bath-rooms  should  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  house  and  above  the  parlor,  and  have  a 
leaden  safe  under  all  the  pipes  in  case  of  accident;  in  fact, 
the  whole  floor  of  a  room  should  be  covered.  All  hot- 
water  pipes  leading  up  stairs  should,  wherever  placed,  and 
more  especially  where  there  are  any  branches  leading  from 
them,  have  room  for  expansion,  and  not  be  carried  up  by 
the  side  of  cold-water  pipes.  The  sudden  cooling  of  a  not- 
water  pipe  by  coining  in  contact  with  a  cold  pipe  breaks  it. 
Not  suspecting  the  cause,  people  generally  attribute  it  to 
defective  pipes.  All  pipes  can  be  put  into  a  house  to  be 
safe  from  freezing  if  the  owners  or  architects  will  con- 
sult with  an  experienced  plumber,  who  is  best  able  to 
judge  the  most  suitable  location  for  all  the  conveniences 
of  a  family  in  a  hygienic  and  sanitary  point  of  view.  A 
very  serious  complaint  in  most  houses  consists  in  not 
getting  water  up  stairs  at  any  and  all  times.  The  great 
evil  lies  in  not  putting  in  large  enough  pipes.  To  esti- 
mate the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn,  ascertain  the 
number  of  outlets  to  draw  from.  One  jj-inch  pipe  will 
run,  at  50  pounds  pressure,  16  gallons  per  minute.  Find 
the  number  of  outlets,  and  how  much  water  they  will  run 
at  once  and  together ;  then  put  in  a  pipe  large  enough  to 
give  that  quantity,  place  it  from  cellar  to  top  floor,  and 
branch  off  from  every  floor.  The  whole  house  will  thus 
be  supplied  alike  and  at  the  same  time. 

For  wash-tubs  place  a  small  cistern  by  the  end  tub 
nearest  to  the  range,  supply  it  with  a  float  and  cock  on  the 
same  level  with  the  tub,  and  connect  the  two  together  by 
a  1-inch  pipe  from  the  bottom,  lead  the  hot  and  cold 
water  pipes  from  the  range  through  a  water-back  to  the 
tub,  putting  the  hot-water  pipe  highest,  and  the  water  will 
boil  in  the  tub  as  if  it  were  on  the  fire.  The  hot-water 
pipes  from  the  copper  boiler  in  the  kitchen  should  be  car- 
ried up  to  the  highest  point  of  drawing  water,  and  returned 
by  a  smaller  pipe,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  circulation,  thereby 
allowing  hot  water  at  every  place  required  without  waiting 
for  or  wasting  the  water. 

According  to  the  census  of  1870,  there  were  in  the  TJ.  S. 
705  plumbing  establishments,  having  a  capital  of  $3,731 ,667, 
employing  4783  persons,  and  a  production  valued  at 
$10,394,471.  DAVID  PATERSON. 

Plumb-line  [Lat.  plumbuni],  a  line  or  string  having 
a  conical  piece  of  lead  attached  to  one  extremity  ;  it  is  used 
for  determining  when  one  point  is  exactly  over  another. 

Plum  Creek,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Dawson  co.,  Neb.,  on  Union 
Pacific  11.  R.,  230  miles  W.  of  Omaha,  has  a  good  school 
system,  a  court-house,  and  newspaper.  A  bridge  spans 
Platte  River  at  this  point.  P.  about  450. 

F.  J.  PEARSON,  ED.  "  PIONEER." 

Plum  Creek,  tp.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     P.  1738. 

Plum'er  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  June  25, 
1759;  removed  to  Epping,  N.  H.,  in  1768;  became  a  suc- 


cessful lawyer  1787;  was  much  in  the  State  legislature, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  framing  the  constitution  of 
1792;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1802-07;  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire 1812-13, 1816-19,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  literary 
occupations.  D.  at  Epping  Dec.  22,  1850. — His  son 
WILLIAM  (1789-1854)  was  in  Congress  1819-25;  published 
2  vols.  of  poems  (1S41— 43),  and  was  author  of  a  Life  of 
his  father  (1850),  edited  by  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D. 

Plumer  (WILLIAM  SWAN),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Griers- 
burg  (now  Darlington),  Pa.,  July  25,  1802;  graduated 
at  Washington  College,  Va.,  1825;  studied  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary;  was  ordained  1827;  organized  in 
that  year  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Danville,  Va. ;  after- 
ward preached  at  several  places  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia;  became  pastor  of  churches  at  Richmond  (1834) 
and  Baltimore  (1847) ;  conducted  for  eight  years  (1837-45) 
at  the  former  city  the  Watchman  of  the  South  ;  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Allegheny 
City,  Pa.,  from  1854  to  1862,  when  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia; was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Pottsvillc,  Pa.,  1865-66, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  Author  of  several  works  of 
theology  or  biblical  criticism,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  Studie*  in  the  Hook  of  Pealms  (1866)  and  commentaries 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  (1870)  and  Hebrews  (1872). 

Pluitl'mer  (Gen.  JOSEPH  B.),  b.  at  Barre.  Mass.,  in 
1820;  graduated  at  West  Point  1841 ;  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars  ;  rendered  important 
aid  to  Gen.  Lyon  in  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  and  in 
the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  1861  ;  became  colonel  of  the 
llth  Missouri  Vols.  Sept.  25:  defeated  the  Confederates  at 
Fredericktown,  Mo.,  Oct.  21;  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  Oct.  22,  1861,  and  participated  in 
Gen.  Pope's  campaign  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  D. 
at  Corinth,  Miss.,  Aug.  9, 1862. 

Plump'tre  (EDWARD  HAYES),  D.  D.,  b.  in  England 
Aug.  6,  1821  ;  educated  at  University  College,  Oxford;  be- 
came fellow  of  Brasenose  College  1844  ;  chaplain  at  King's 
College,  London,  1847;  professor  of  pastoral  theology  in 
that  institution  1853;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  1863; 
professor  of  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament  1864  ;  rector 
of  I'luckley  1869,  and  vicar  of  Bickley  1873.  He  has  been 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Boyle  lecturer  (18fiG-67), 
and  is  now  one  of  the  Old  Testament  company  of  revisers 
of  the  authorized  text  of  the  Bible.  Author  of  several 
volumes  of  sermons,  addresses,  and  classical  translations, 
of  many  articles  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  qf  lite  Bible,  of 
Biblical  .Studies  (1870),  and  editor  of  the  StfU  Bible  Ex- 
positor (1875). 

Plum'stead,  tp.,  Ocean  co.,  N.  J.     P.  1566. 

Plumstead,  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on  Delaware  River. 
P.  2617. 

Plunk'et  (WILLIAM  Conyngham),  BARON,  b.  at  En- 
niskillen,  Ireland,  in  July,  1764;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  ;  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  was  called 
to  the  Irish  bar  1787;  became  king's  counsel  1798;  was 
elected  to  the  Irish  Parliament  in  the  same  year  ;  was  sus- 
pected of  sympathy  with  the  Irish  rebellion,  but  was  in 
1S03,  as  solicitor-general,  prosecuting  attorney  in  the  trial 
of  Emmet;  was  attorney-general  for  Ireland  1805-07; 
sat  in  Parliament  1807-22,  where  he  favored  Catholic 
emancipation  ;  became  again  attorney-general  for  Ireland 
1822;  chief-justice  and  baron  1827,  and  lord  chancellor  of 
Ireland  1830-41.  D.  in  Wicklow  co.  Jan.  4,  1854. 

Plunkett's  Creek,  tp.,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     P.  415. 

Plu'ralism,  a  term  used  in  canon  law,  denotes  the 
possession  of  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  benefice  by  the 
same  person  and  at  the  same  time.  In  the  earlier  times 
of  the  Christian  Church  pluralism  was  considered  unlaw- 
ful, and  it  was  forbidden  by  many  councils,  as.  for  instance, 
by  those  of  Chalcodon  (ib\)  and  Nica.-a  (787).  Later, 
however,  it  became  one  of  the  most  common  and  most 
vicious  practices  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in 
order  to  screen  its  unlawfulness  very  subtle  distinctions 
were  made  by  the  canonists.  Benefices  were  divided  into 
compatible  and  incompatible — that  is.  such  as  could  be 
held  together,  and  such  as  could  not.  Incompatibility 
might  arise,  for  instance,  from  the  duty  of  residence  ;  thus, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  same  man  to  be  bishop  of 
Palermo  and  Trondhjem  at  the  same  time,  because  it  was 
a  bishop's  duty  to  reside  in  his  diocese.  But  then  the  pope 
could  grant  a  dispensation  from  the  duty  of  residence,  and 
thereby  the  two  benefices  became  at  once  compatible.  In 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  the  sharp  and  circumstan- 
tial definitions  of  the  law  were  nothing  but  dust  by  which 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  truth ;  and  the  popes  did  not  neglect 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  circumstance.  At  one  time  it 
was  very  common  to  find  Italian  clergymen  living  at  the 
court  of  Rome  and  enjoying  the  revenues  of  different  bene- 
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flees  in  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia.  In 
our  time  this  evil  has  disappeared  almost  entirely  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Plush  [  Fr.  f><  >!,:•}!•• ;  (Jer.  Pliiach],  a  fabric  which  differs 
friuii  velvet  in  nut  being  shorn,  and  in  hating  a  lung  pile 
Or  shag.  It  is  sometime-  iill  worsted,  sometime-  is 

with  :i  mohair  pile,  and  most  frei(iii'ntl.v  <>(  cotton  with  a 
silk  pile.  Tlii-  last  kind  is  ii-ed  fur  hatmaking.  The 
IOO]IH  nf  the  pile  are  cut  with  a  lung  needle-like  knife. 

I'ln  tari'li,  b.  at  (.'Im-ronca,  in  I! tia.  (1  recce  :  studied 

philosophy  under  Ammonius  at  Delphi  when  Nero  ii-itc.1 
Greece  in  ill!  ,\.  n.:  travelled  niiiuh  in  Italy  mid  lived  tor 
Borne  tiinr  in  I! mill-.  \>  hi- n-  he  ir.'t ure  1  on  philosophy  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  but  returned  Mii»-.-<(Uently  to  his  native 
city,  where  ho  held  mi  oilier  a-  a  ma-i-trate,  and  d.  at  an 
nerd  a^'e  in  th«  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  was  a.  very 
prolific  writer:  Iill  works  bearing  his  name  and  treating 
various  siibjr.'ts.  mostly  of  a  practical  character,  are  still 
extant,  and  were  collected  under  the  common  title  of  '/•. 
ru.Ha,  edited  by  U'yttrnbacli  (S  vols.,  Oxford,  17U5-1S21), 
ami  translated  into  Kni;lish  by  Morgan  and  others  (Lon- 
don, Ifill.'t):  whieli  translation  was  revised  and  corrected 
by  W.  W.  Goodwin  (5  vols.,  Boston,  1870).  Hut  the  work 
which  made  his  name  so  widely  known  in  antiquity,  and 
afterward  in  all  ages  up  to  our  day.  is  his  f'<t/-nftt/  Livtt, 
edited  by  ('.  Sintenis  (4  vols.,  Leipsic.  1639-53), and  trans- 
lated into  all  European  languages — into  English  several 
times,  by  North,  by  Dryden  (that  is,  under  his  name),  by 
John  and  William  liiingliorno;  the  Drydon  translation  was 
revised  and  corrected  by  A.  II.  Clough  (5  vols.,  Bo-ton. 
1859).  This  work  consists  of  forty-six  biographies,  di- 
vide 1  into  pairs — one  from  the  Greek  and  one  from  the  1 
Roman  history — and  each  pair  areompanie  I  hv  a  psvcho-  | 
logical  and  moral  comparison  between  the  persons  de- 
scribed.  The  biographies  arc — Theseus  and  liomulus, 
Lyeurgiis  and  Xuma,  Solon  and  Valerius  Publicola.  The- 
mistoele-  and  raniillus.  Pericles  and  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus,  Timoleon  and  .Kniilius  Paulus, 
Pelopidas  and  Marcellus.  Aristides  and  t'ato  Major,  Philo- 
poemen  and  Flamininus,  Pyrrhus  and  Marius,  l,vsander 
and  Sulla,  Cimon  and  Lucullus,  Nicias  and  Crassus.  Ku 
mencs  and  Sertorius,  Agesilaus  and  Pompey,  Alexander 
and  Caosar,  Phocion  and  Cato  the  Younger,  Agis  and  Cle- 
omenes,  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero.  Demetrius  I'oliorcetes  and  Mark  Antony,  Dion  and 
M.  .Junius  Brutus.  Besides  these  forty-six  parallel  lives, 
the  editions  contain  biographies  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
Aratus,  Galbn,  and  Otho.  The  charm  which  this  book  has 
exercised  through  centuries,  and  still  exercises  on  all,  young 
and  old.  educated  and  uneducated,  rises  partly  from  the 
subjects  it  treats  of,  partly  from  the  character  of  the  treat- 
ment. It  speaks  of  great  men  who  while  living  wrought 
out  the  destinies  of  their  time,  and  who  after  death  stood 
for  centuries,  and  still  stand,  as  models  after  which  the 
aspirins  soul  tries  to  shape  itself;  and  it  describes  these 
men  not  by  subtle  analyses  of  their  genius  and  their  influ- 
ence, which  would  have  required  a  considerable  mental 
development  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated,  but,  giving 
a  rapid  outline  of  the  political  and  historical  importance 
of  tho  man,  it  portrays  his  character  by  a  series  of  per- 
sonal traits  whose  moral  and  psychological  bearing  may 
bo  instinctucly  felt  by  the  least  developed  mind,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  strike  the  intelligent  student  with  their 
powerful  signification.  Plutarch  is  no  historian,  but  ho  is 
as  little  a  gossip.  A  man  of  ready  talent  and  superior  ed- 
ucation, of  comprehensive  knowledge  and  vivid  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  great  and  good,  he  is  always  instructive 
and  always  entertaining.  CLEMENS  PKTEIIXKN. 

Phl'to,  in  ancient  mythology,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Rhea, 
a  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  and  married  to  Per- 
sephone or  I'n.serpina.  received  the  lower  world  when  the 
universe  was  divided  between  Saturn's  three  sons,  and  was 
fierce  and  inexorable  in  character. 

Plnton'ic  (or  Igneous)  Rocks,  those  which  have 
been  formed  by  the  cooling  of  molten  materials,  either  cast 
up  by  volcanoes  or  in  dykes,  whether  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  or  at  a  considerable  depth. 

Plu'tus,  in  ancient  mythology,  tho  personification  of 
riches,  much  used  by  the  poets  and  often  represented  by 
art,  but  never  worshipped. 

Plym'outh,  a  seaport-town  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Devon  00.,  IJi^'..  on  the  sound  of  tho  same  name,  be- 
tween the  estuaries  of  the  Plym  and  Tamar.  The  South 
De\on  Railway  terminates  here.  Taken  in  its  la 

.  it  comprehends  what  are  called  the  "three  town-  " 
— Dcvonport  on  the  W.,  Stonehouse  in  the  centre,  and 
Plymouth  (proper)  on  the  E.  The  citadel,  a  large  l,as- 
tioncd  work,  situated  on  a  bold  headland,  forms  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  features  of  Plymouth  proper;  it  is.  how- 
ever, by  no  means  the  most  interesting  or  important  of  the  i 


i  present  (recent)  system  of  fortification.    Plymouth  ha 
portant  manufactures  of  soap,  sailcloth,  cement,  etc.;  also 
•Upbuilding  yards,  foundries  etc.    Its  fisheries  arc  produc- 
ts r,  it-;  trade,  both  coasting  and  foreign,  important.      Hut 
the  chief  importance  of  Plymouth  is  as  a  naval   -i 
the  naval  arsenal  of  Ilevonport  (on  the  llamoa/.c.  an  ti 
pansion   of   the    Tamar.   near    its    entrance    to    Plymouth 
li  occupying  about  oiiil  acres,  and    ronipri-ing  two 
of  the  finest  dockyards  in  the  world.     These  dockyards 
comprehend  an  area    of    I, 'iti   acres.     Devonport   and    ita 
arsenal  are  enclosed  within   a   ba-tione,i   enceinte  of  old 
date,  but  the  demand-  of  inodrrn  warfare  have  tranefi-l  led 
the  defence  of  thin  great  seaport  to  a  line  of  forts,  recently 
built,  encircling  the  place  at    a  di.-iann-  of  :;  miles.     Ana 
great  n:n  al  station,  Plymouth  owes  it-  prominence  in 

no  to  the  spaciousness  and  accc--ibility  of  Plymouth 
Sound.  To  protect  tho  interior  of  thi^  wide  r-iuary  the 
Plymouth  Breakwater  was  constructed.  The  harbor  is 
defended  by  tho  Breakwater  Fort  and  tho  recent  Iron- 

iirmored  batteries  at  Staddon  Point.  Pickle. .I.e.  Drake's 

Island,   and    .Mount    Ivlgecumbc.      Tho   first  is  an  ellip- 
tical  work   with   periphery  entirely  of  iron,  built   in  deep 
water  close  behind  the  breakwater.  (See  I  no\  Pi.  VM\<;.  etr.i 
A  few  miles  above  Plymouth  the  Cornwall  llailwav  ,  . 
the  Tamar  by  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge,  one  of  the 
remarkable   specimens  of  modern  railway  bridu-e-. 
liitiDUK.)      P.  of  the   three   towns    (without    reference   to 
"boroughs")  was  over  80,000  in  ISi.'i ;  is  -ii|.posrd  to  ex- 
ceed that  now.  .1.1;.  I;M;\U:O. 

Plymouth,   county  in  N.  W.  Iowa,  bounded  W.  by 
Dakota,   from    which  the  Big  Sioux    Itivcr  separates  it. 
Area,  360  sq.    m.     It  is  a  fertile  rolling  prairie-re 
finely  adapted  to  grain-culture.     Traversed  by  Iowa  ! 
and  lii'iux  City  and  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  11.  Rs.     Cap. 
Leinars.     P.  2191). 

Plymouth,  county  in  S.  E.  Massachusetts,  bounded 
E.  by  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  S.  by  Buzzard's  Bay.  Area.  7L'(I 
»q.  m.  Portions  of  its  surface  are  sandy,  rooky,  or  swampy, 
but  under  skilful  cultivation  the  soil  is  for  the  most  part 
productive.  There  are  large  tracts  of  cedar  and  hard  pine 
forest,  which  furnish  large  amounts  of  lumber.  Bog-iron 
ore  was  formerly  mined  extensively,  and  the  iron  manu- 
facture is  still  important.  Boots,  shoes,  boxes,  nails,  hard- 
ware, harnesses,  cotton,  woollen,  straw,  and  metallic  goods 
are  among  the  other  principal  articles  of  manufacture. 
The  county  is  traversed  by  Old  Colony  and  Cape  <  'od 
R.  Rs.  and  their  branches.  Cap.  Plymouth.  P.  65,366. 

Plymouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  on 
Naugatuck  River  and  R.  R.,  has  large  manufactures.  P. 
4149. 

Plymouth,  p.-v.,  St.  Mary's  tp.,  Hancock  oo.,  111.,  on 
Cali-burg  and  Quincy  division  of  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  R.  R. 

Plymouth,  p.-v.,  Centre  tp.,  cap.  of  Marshall  co.,  Ind., 
on  Yellow  River,  at  junction  of  Chicago  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville  with  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  R.  R., 
situated  in  a  good  timber-region,  has  2  newspapers  and 
some  manufactures.  P.  2482, 

Plymouth,  p.-v.,  Fall  tp.,  Cerro  Gordo  oo.,  la.,  at 
junction  of  Iowa  and  Dakota  division  of  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  R.  R.  with  the  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and 
Minnesota  R.  R. 

Plymouth,  tp.,  Plymouth  oo.,  la.,  includes  Plymouth, 
the  county-seat.  P.  357. 

Plymouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Penobscot  co.,  Me.  P.  941. 
Plymouth,  port  of  entry,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Plymouth 
CO.,  Mass.,  situated  on  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Old  Colony 
R.  R.,  37  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston,  is  celebrated  as  the  land 
ing-place  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  1 620,  who  hero  founded 
the  first  settlement  in  New  England.  Tho  climate  is  very 
healthy,  the  heat  of  summer  seldom  being  oppressive  or 
the  cold  of  winter  intense,  while  there  is  a  remarkable 
tVeedom  from  heavy  tempests  and  thunderstorms  in  their 
season.  The  town  covers  an  area  of  nearly  18  miles  in 
extent  along  the  coast,  varying  from  5  to  9  miles  in  width. 
Plymouth  is  supplied  with  5  waterworks,  gas,  an  efficient 
fire  department,  Masonic  and  Good  Templars  lodges,  a 
post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  several  clubs 
with  charitable  and  benevolent  organizations.  There  are 
12  churches  and  7  chapels,  a  public  library,  excellent 
schools,  4  banks,  and  2  newspapers,  manufactories  of 
cordage,  cotton  sail-duck,  tacks,  rivets,  stoves,  and  hollow- 
ware,  iron  and  zinc  nails,  cotton  cloth  and  batting,  steel 
shanks,  hammers,  and  other  articles.  There  is  some  com- 
mercial business,  and  a  fleet  of  vessels  engaged  in  tho  New- 
foundland fisheries.  The  town  contains  many  points  of 
interest  associated  with  the  landing  and  subsequent  lives 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  P.  (1238. 

C.  C.  DOTEX,  ED.  •'  OLD  COLONY  MEMORIAL." 
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Plymouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Mieh.,  at  junc- 
tion of  Detroit  Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  with  Flint  and 
Pere  Marquette  and  Holly  Wayne  and  Monroe  R.  lie.  P. 
969;  of  tp.  3016. 

Plymouth,  tp.,  Hennopin  co.,  Minn.     P.  872. 

Plymouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on 
Boston  Concord  and  Montreal  H.  R.  Point  of  departure 
by  stage  for  White  Mountains.  P.  1409. 

Plymouth,  p.-v.  andtp.,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  New 
York  and  Oswego  Midland  R.  R.  P.  179;  of  tp.  1523. 

Plymouth,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Washington  CO.,  N.  C.,  on 
an  outlet  of  Albemarle  Sound,  has  2  newspapers  and  a 
brisk  commerce.  P.  1389. 

Plymouth,  tp.,  Ashtabula  co.,  0.     P.  657. 

Plymouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Richland  co.,  0.,  on  L.  and 
E.  division  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  has  a  graded 
school,  4  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  several  large 
mills,  a  frame  establishment,  and  3  hotels.  P.  of  v.  703  ; 
of  tp.  1609. 

Plymouth,  v.  (BARTLETT  P.  0.),  Palmer  tp.,  Washing- 
ton co.,  0.  P.  84. 

Plymouth,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Luzorne  co.,  Pa.,  on  E.  branch 
of  Susquchanna  River  and  on  La.ckawanna  and  Blooms- 
burg  R.  R.,  4  miles  from  Wilkesbarre,  has  2  newspapers 
and  an  active  business  in  coal-mining.  P.  2648. 

Plymouth,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  on  Schuylkill 
River.  P.  2025. 

Plymouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.     P.  1285. 

Plymouth,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  W.  Va.     P.  1687. 

Plymouth,  tp.,  Juneau  co.,  Wis.     P.  795. 

Plymouth,  tp.,  Rock  co.,  Wis.     P.  1396. 

Plymouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis.,  52  miles 
N.  of  Milwaukee,  on  Wisconsin  Central  and  Sheboygan  and 
Fond  du  Lac  K.  Rs.,  has  a  bank,  1  newspaper,  3  extensive 
flouring-mills,  several  cheese-factories,  and  a  plaster  and 
saw  mill.  Large  quantities  of  grain  arc  shipped  from  this 
point.  P.  22SO.  C.  D.  WELLS,  ED.  "  REPORTER." 

Plymouth  Brethren.  In  the  end  of  1827  four  per- 
sons, led  by  the  apprehension  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  ruin  of  the  professing  body 
around  them,  to  which  may  be  added  the  expectation  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  deep  conviction  that  min- 
istry flowed  from  gift  from  Christ  on  high,  and  not  from 
ordination  by  man,  met  in  Dublin  in  Ireland,  breaking 
bread  every  Lord's  day,  and  at  first  in  a  private  house, 
feeling  authorized  nnd  privileged  so  to  meet  by  Matt,  xviii. 
20,  as  a  resource  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  ;  demanding 
only  soundness  in  the  faith  and  godliness  of  life,  and  then 
only  seeking  for  themselves  what  met  the  demand  of  their 
consciences,  according  to  what  they  saw  in  the  Word  of 
God  ;  preaching  and  teaching  belonging  to  those  who  h;ul 
the  gift  of  one  or  the  other.  This  spread  from  like  wants 
in  others,  or  the  conversion  of  sinners.  In  1831  one  of 
those  who  thus  began  in  Dublin  began  to  work  at  Plymouth 
in  England  also  with  others  who  were  now  associated. 
About  the  same  time,  or  very  soon  after,  it  began  in  Lon- 
don by  another  who  had  been  there.  Since  then  it  has 
gradually  spread.  There  are  500  or  600  gatherings,  so 
called,  in  the  British  isles,  a  large  number  in  France,  par- 
ticularly in  the  southern  parts  and  the  Cevennes,  but  also 
E.  and  W.  There  are  a  large  number  in  Germany,  and 
proportionately  still  more  in  Switzerland  ;  a  considerable 
number  in  Holland  also.  They  have  also  a  large  number 
of  meetings  in  Canada,  where  the  work  has  spread  rap- 
idly ;  among  the  negroes  also  in  the  West  Indies,  and  gen- 
erally in  all  the  British  colonies  and  settlements.  The 
work  is  more  recent  in  the  U.  S.,  but  there  also  it  has 
spread  E.  and  W.,  but  the  numbers  are  not  as  yet  large. 
As  regards  their  doctrines,  they  hold  the  great  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  of  Christianity.  What  may  perhaps  be  said 
to  distinguish  them  is  a  definite  faith  in  the  personal  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  come  down  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost, giving,  on  the  one  hand,  the  consciousness  of  being 
children  or  sons  of  God  to  all  those  who  are  sealed  by  his 
being  given  to  them,  and  that  they  are  in  Christ ;  and,  on 
the  other,  so  uniting  them  to  Christ  that  they  are  members 
of  his  body,  hence,  that  the  true  Church  began  only  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (though  the  ground  of  salvation  be  the 
same  for  all),  and  will  continue  till  the  Lord  comes  and 
takes  it  up  to  be  with  himself,  and  all  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  will  be  gathered  under  Christ  as  head,  the  Jews  being 
restored,  and  the  earth  blessed  and  in  peace,  Satan  being 
bound.  Afterwards  will  be  the  final  separation  on  earth, 
Satan  being  let  loose,  and  then  the  wicked  dead  judged 
before  the  great  white  throne.  These  are  not  presented  as 
the  terms  of  communion,  but,  and  especially  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  characterize  their  teaching  as  distin- 


guished from  many.  This  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
gives  another  character  to  the  Church — namely,  that  it  is 
the  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit  on  the  earth. 
This  is  distinct  from  the  body,  and  all  manner  of  worth- 
less materials  have  been  built  in.  On  this  judgment  will 
fall,  the  whole  system  being  cut  off  as  Judaism  was,  the 
saints  constituting  the  body  being  caught  up  to  heaven. 
They  hold  that  all  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells 
constitute  the  Church  or  assembly  of  God  in  its  truth  ;  at 
least,  are  members  of  it,  for  they  sec  them  now  scattered  ; 
hence,  they  do  not  call  themselves  the  Church,  but  profess 
to  meet  on  the  principle  of  its  unity.  They  use  2  Tim.  ii. 
and  iii.  as  guiding  their  conduct  in  the  present  state  of 
things.  They  hold  the  full  divine  inspiration  of  Scriptures, 
and  rest  everything  on  the  authority  of  the  written  word, 

!  while  they  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  understand  and  profit  by  it.  They  profess  to  ex- 

j  ercise  a  strict  discipline  as  to  faith  and  morals  in  their  as- 
semblies, and  hold  a  practical  unity  of  them  all,  so  that 
one  excluded  from  one  is  excluded  from  all.  Their  writers 
are  numerous,  and  they  circulate  gospel  and  other  tracts 
widely,  and  publish  various  periodicals  in  English,  French, 
and  German.  Their  most  voluminous  writers  are  Mr. 
Mclntosh,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Darby,  Mr.  Bellett.  But  there 
are  others  as  well  esteemed  amongst  them.  There  is  a 
large  collection  of  papers  called  The  Present  Testimony  ; 
another  called  Jlible  Treasury  ;  of  a  more  popular  charac- 
ter, Things  New  and  Old.  As  a  popular  tract-writer,  Mr. 
Stanley  is  well  known  under  the  initials  "  C.  S."  The 
original  periodical  was  the  Christian  Witness,  but  that  is 
now  very  difficult  to  procure.  I.  N.  DARBY. 

Plymouth  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the  English  Channel 
on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  between  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  is  3  miles  long,  i  miles  broad,  and 
forms,  with  the  estuaries  of  the  Plyiu  and  the  Tamar,  the 

]  harbors  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  well  known  as  one 

I  of  the  principal  naval  stations  of  Great  Britain.  In  order 
to  protect  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  against  the  heavy 
surge  which  sets  into  the  sound  from  the  Atlantic,  an  im- 
mense breakwater,  1700  yards  long  and  built  of  massive 
stones,  has  been  constructed. 

Plymp'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,   Plymouth  CO.,  Mass.,  on 

'  Plymouth  branch  of  Old  Colony  R.  R.     P.  804. 

Plympton  (GEORDE  W.),  b.  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  Nov. 

I  18,  1827  ;  graduated  at  the  Rensselaer  1'olytechnic  Institute 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1847;  was  professor  of  engineering  and 
architecture  at  Cleveland  University  1852-53  ;  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1853-55, 

j  and  again  1858-60,  and  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Tren- 
ton. N.  J.,  1860-63;  became  professor  of  physical  science 

|  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute  1863,  and  of  physics 
at  Cooper  Institute,  N.  Y.,  1869,  which  posts  he  still  (1876) 
occupies.  Author  of  a  work  on  blowpipe  analysis  (1858) 
and  of  fugitive  articles  on  engineering  field-work,  and 
editor  of  Van  Nostrand's  Eclectic  Engineering  Magazine 
since  1870. 

Pneumatic  Despatch  and  Railway.  See  PNEU- 
MATIC TRANSMISSION,  by  WILLIAM  E.  A.  Axox. 

Pneumat'ics  [Gr.  irvtOna.  "air"]  deals  with  the  me- 
chanical properties  of  elastic  fluids,  of  which  air  is  taken 
as  the  representative.  A  perfectly  elastic  fluid,  or  what  i^ 
called  a  perfect  gas,  is  characterized  by  this  property  :  A 
fixed  quantity  of  it  by  weight — as,  for  instance,  a  pound — 
may  occupy  any  space,  however  great  or  small.  Enclosed 
in  a  vessel  of  1000  cubic  feet  capacity,  it  fills  every  part 
of  it,  while  it  may  be  compressed  so  as  to  occupy  a  volume 
of  but  1  cubic  foot  or  less.  In  either  case,  if  it  is  kept  at 
the  same  temperature,  its  volume  multiplied  by  its  pressure 
per  square  inch  or  per  square  foot  is  the  same.  In  other 
words,  its  pressure  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  volume. 
A  pound  of  air,  for  instance,  at  a  temperature  of  32°,  en- 
closed in  a  vessel  containing  12.387  cubic  feet,  exerts  a 
pressure  of  14.7  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  2116.8  pounds 
per  square  foot,  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  product 
of  2116.8  multiplied  by  12.387  is  26,221.  If  we  force  the 
same  quantity  of  air  into  a  vessel  of  1  cubic  foot  capacity, 
its  pressure  at  32°,  were  it  a  perfect  gas,  would  be  182.09 
pounds  per  square  inch,  which  is  26,221  pounds  per  square 
foot;  and  as  its  volume  is  represented  by  1,  the  product 
of  its  pressure  by  its  volume  is  26,221.  Again,  if  it  be 
allowed  to  expand  into  a  vessel  of  1000  cubic  feet  capacity, 
it  would  exert  at  32°,  were  it  a  perfect  gas,  a  pressure  of 
but  26.221  pounds  per  square  foot,  which  multiplied  by 
1000  is  26,221.  The  idea  of  a  perfect  gas  is  not  absolutely 
realized  in  nature,  but  air  is  sensibly  so  except  at  very 
high  pressures. 

The  density  of  a  gas  is  its  weight  per  cubic  foot.  A  cu- 
bic foot  of  air  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  and  under  the 
average  atmospheric  pressure,  weighs  0.08073  pounds, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  12. 387  cubic  feet  to  the  pound,  being 
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the  weight  of  water.     For  common  purposes  we  may 
reckon  I'.M  cubic  feet  of  air  to  the  pound.     The  <!< 
of  several  other  gases  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature 
are  us  follows : 

Oxygen 0.0893    Ibs.  per  cub.  ft.,  or   11.204  cub.  ft.  to  the  Ib. 

Hydrogen niiir>,-,9       'r          "         179. 

Carbonic  acid  n.r_M»        "  "  8.101       "  " 

Nitre,,;,.,, 0.07D4          "  12.703        " 

Steam  at  ii  temperature  of  212°  anil  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  weighs  0.0380  pounds  ]>cr  cubic  foot,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  26.36  cubic  feet  to  the  pound.  As  ordinarily 
used,  strain  does  not  follow  the  law  of  perfect  gases.  Ex- 
panded in  a  cylinder  to  twice  its  original  volume,  it  does 
not  exert  half  its  original  pressure.  Highly  superheated 
steam  is  scnsibK  ::is. 

7'ifii/iii-iitnri-.  -When  :iir  is  maintained  at  a  uniform 
pressure,  its  volume  is  increased  u. :;,;.,  times,  or  36i  per 
rent.,  in  passing  from  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  to 
that  <>f  boiling  water;  and  when  air  is  maintained  at  a 
uniform  volume — being,  for  instance,  enclosed  in  a  tight 
i  -its  pressure  is  in^rca-cd  by  the  same  fraction  in 
Qndergolng  the  same  change  of  temperature.  Otln 
stated  :  each  degree  of  change  of  temperature  in  air  at 
c',n-t:int  pi,-  — lire  changes  its  volume  by  one  jj^th  of  its 
volume  at  32°;  and  each  degree  of  change  of  temperature 
in  air  at  constant  volume  changes  its  pressure  by  jjjth  of 
its  pressure  at  32°. 

/'/••  ^in1--  uf'  the  Atmosphere. — As  in  the  case  of  liquids, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  per  square  inch,  at  any 
point,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  vertical  column  of  air  1 
inch  square  reaching  from  that  point  to  the  upper  limit  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  difference  of  pressure  between  two 
points  at  different  heights  is  the  weight  of  a  vertical  col- 
umn of  air  reaching  from  the  level  of  the  lower  p,,i, 
that  of  the  higher.  There  is  this  difference  between  the 
pressure  of  water  and  that  of  air:  the  pressure  of  a  col- 
umn of  water  is  known  directly  when  its  height  is  known, 
licing  the  weight  of  so  many  cubic  feet  or  so  many  cubic 
inches  ,,(  the  liquid.  To  find  the  pressure  of  a  column  of 
air  requires  an  intricate  calculation,  as  its  density  is  not 
the  same  at  any  two  points  of  its  height.  The  average 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  I  1.7 
pounds  per  square  inch,  being  the  pressure  exerted  by  a 
column  of  mercury  29.92  inches  high.  This  height  is  so 
near  :',n  inches  that  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  as  being  equivalent  to  that  of  a  column 
of  mercury  SO  inches  high.  It  is  also  substantially  equal 
to  that  of  a  column  of  water  34  feet  high  (exactly,  33.9). 
This  would  be  the  pressure  at  all  times  if  the  air  were  in  a 
state  of  rest,  but  the  continual  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
air  makes  it  impossible  for  it  to  remain  long  at  rest.  The 
pressure  is  therefore  continually  changing,  being  some- 
times more  and  sometimes  considerably  less  than  30  inches 
of  mercury.  Pressures  are  expressed  in  pounds  per  square 
inch,  by  the  equivalent  height  of  mercury  in  inches,  or  by 
the  equivalent  height  of  water  in  feet.  Thus,  we  say,  a 
pressure  of  10  pounds  per  square  inch,  20.36  inches  of 
mercury,  or  23.08  feet  of  water. 

Instruments  for  measuring  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere are  described  in  the  article  BAROMETER.  Instru- 
ments for  measuring  higher  gaseous  pressures  are  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principles,  and  are  called  pressure- 
gauges,  manometers,  piezometers,  etc.  The  well-known 
suction-pump  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  machine,  represented  at  Fig.  1,  consists 
of  a  tube  dipping  into  water,  and  rising  above  the  same 
to  any  height  not  exceeding  that  of  the  least  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  upper  part  is  provided  with  an  ap- 
paratus for  exhausting  the  air  consisting  of  two  valves 
one  contained  in  a  movable  piston,  the  other  in  a  fixed 
diaphragm.  Each  valve  permits  the  passage  of  fluid  in 
an  upward  direction,  but  not  downward.  (See  VAI.VIS 
etc.)  Forthe  sake  of  denniteness,  suppose  the  upper  valve 
in  its  highest  position  to  be  30  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  well,  and  suppose  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  be  equal  to  34  feet  of  water.  Suppose,  also 
the  piston  to  move  6  inches  at  a  stroke.  The  water  stands 
at  the  same  level  inside  the  tube  or  pump-barrel  as  out- 
side. The  weight  of  the  atmosphere  acts  directly  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  outside  the  pump-barrel,  but  not  in- 
side, being  Intercepted  by  the  valves.  The  air  inside  the 
pump-barrel  is  in  the  condition  of  a  spring  which  has  been 
bent  by  a  heavy  weight,  and  being  fastened  in  that  posi- 
tion the  weight  is  removed.  It  presses  against  its  fasten- 
ings with  a  force  precisely  equal  to  the  weight.  The  air 
has  entered  the  pump-barrel  in  the  state  of  compr, 
due  to  the  weight  of  the  atmu-phere.  and  though  the  latter 
no  longer  acts  upon  it,  its  tendency  to  expand,  or  what  is 
called  its  elastic  force,  acts  upon  the  sides  of  the  barrel 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  with  a  pressure  precisely 


equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  A  stroke  of  the  pump  is 
now  made,  removing  Atli  of  the  air  contained  in  the  barrel. 
The  pressure  within  the  barrel  is  no  longer  equal  to  the 
external  pressure.  The  preponderance  of  the  latter  foroM 
the  water  to  rise  in  the  barrel  to  such  a  height  that  in 
ire  at  the  surface  of  the  well,  added  to  the  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  barrel,  will  equal  that  of  tbc  atmosphere. 
This  will  be  the  condition  after  the  first  stroke:  the  air  in 
the  pump-barrel  will  exert  a  pressure  equivalent  to  ,'!:;. 7  111 
f'ct  of  water.  The  water  will  have  risen  0.251  feet  in  the 
barrel,  making,  together,  III  feet.  The  rise  of  the  water 
will  be  a  little  greater  for  each  successive  stroke  until  the 
last,  which  will  raise  it  6  inches. 

DttenB«MtM»  n/  /If  if/lii*  i,y  I/a-  Ilarnmeter. — The  pres- 
sure of  the  air,  ns  Indicated  by  the  barometer,  furnishes 
the  means  of  finding  the  heights  of  points  upon  the  earth's 
surface.  The  accurate  performance  of  this  operation  re- 
quires attention  to  several  1,,,-n  viz.  (|  ,  '\  he  prc-.-uro  of 
the  mercurial  column  depends,  in  some  degree,  upon  its 
temperature  as  well  as  its  height.  This  temperature  is 
usually  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  surrounding 
air.  (2)  It  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  temperature  as 
well  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  to  give  a  correct  indication 
of  the  height.  (3)  The  scale,  usually  of  brass,  which  serves 
to  measure  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  cban- 
length  with  the  temperature,  though  not  in  the  MIMIC  de- 
gree as  the  mercury  itself.  (4)  The  force  of  gravity  acts 
with  greater  intensity  at  the  lower  station  than  at  the 
higher.  This  variation  affects  the  column  of  mercury 
differently  from  the  column  of  air.  (5)  The  force  of  grav- 
ity changes  somewhat  with  the  latitude  of  the  place,  also 
affecting  the  mercury  differently  from  the  air.  (C)  The 
height  indicated  by  a  given  pressure  and  temperature  of 
the  air  depends,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapor  contained  in  the  air.  Methods  and  tables 
taking  account  of  all  these  minute  sources  of  error  are  too 
complicated  and  voluminous  to  be  introduced  here.  An 
cr  who  aims  at  minute  accuracy  must  use  the  works 
of  Guyot  or  I'lantamour,  or  the  Practical  Tablet  in  Meteor- 
nliyi/  mill  lliipmimrtri/,  by  R.  S.  Williamson  of  the  U.  S. 
engineer  department.  The  following  very  simple  mode  of 
computation,  given  in  the  V.  ,?.  Ordnance  Manual,  is  suffi- 
ciently correct  for  ordinary  purposes :  The  height  of  the 
barometer  in  inches  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  being  taken  at  each  of 
the  two  stations  whose  difference  of  altitude  is  desired,  di- 
vide the  difference  of  the  heights  by  the  sum  of  the  heights, 
and  multiply  the  result  by  55,000.  Multiply  ^Jjth  of  this 
product  by  the  difference  between  the  mean  temperature 
and  55°.  Call  this  result  the  correction.  If  the  mean 
temperature  is  more  than  55°,  add  the  correction ;  if  less, 
subtract  it.  The  result  is  the  height  of  the  higher  point 
above  the  lower,  in  feet.  As  an  example,  suppose  we  find 
at  the 

Lower  station,  barom.  29.63  In.,  temp.  66° 
Upper      "              "        29.12  "        "       58° 
Sum  of  heights,  58.75  ill. :  difference,  0.51  in. ;  mean  temp.,  62°. 
62  — 55  =  7°.    Dividing  0.51  by  68.75,  and  multiplying  the  quo- 
tient brK,000,  we  obtain 47745  feet 

477.4  divided  by  440  is  1.08,  and  1.08  times  7  Is  cor- 
rection        7.S4   " 

The  mean  temperature  being  more  than  55,  we  add   

the  correction,  giving 485      feet, 

which  is  the  height  required.    Had  the  mean  temperature  been 
46°,  the  result  would  have  been  477.4,  less  9  times  1.08  =  467.7  feet. 

Another  method  of  finding  altitudes  consists  in  ascer- 
taining the  temperature  at  which  pure  water  boils.  The 
boiling  of  water  consists  in  the  formation  of  bubbles  of 
steam  below  the  surface  and  their  escape  at  the  surface. 
In  an  open  vessel  this  occurs  when  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  If  wo 
know  the  temperature  at  which  boiling  occurs,  we  can  as- 
certain the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  an  apparatus  for  de- 
termining this  temperature  is  a  kind  of  barometer.  The 
approximate  rule  in  this  case  is:  Multiply  the  difference 
between  the  temperatures  of  the  boiling-point,  in  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  by  540.  The  product  is  the 
difference  of  altitude  in  feet.  This  method  requires  ther- 
mometers of  very  great  delicacy. 

1'neumatic  Machine*. — Figs.  1  to  10  indicate  different 
types  of  machines  for  altering  the  pressure  of  air.  Though 
the  distinction  is  verbal  rather  than  real,  they  may  for 
convenience  be  divided  into  two  classes — (i)  machines  for 
rarefying  the  air  j  (2)  machines  for  compressing  the  air. 
The  suction-pump  (Fig.  1)  has  already  been  referred  to, 
and  its  action  is  too  well  known  to  need  further  comment. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  Fig.  1  is  drawn  to 
illustrate  the  action  of  the  pump,  not  to  show  its  ordinary 
construction.  The  barrel  is  usually  much  smaller  below  the 
lower  valve  than  above. 

Fig.  2  represents  the  mercury  air-pump,  the  invention 
of  Herman  Sprengel.  It  consists  of  a  vertical  tube  termi- 
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nating  above  in  a  funnel-shaped  vessel,  the  bottom  open 
and  immersed  in  mercury;  c  is  a  cock;  a:  is  a  branch  com- 

Fio.  1.  FIG.  2. 

A 


FIG.  3. 


municating  with  the  receiver  R,  in  which  the  vacuum  is 
to  be  created.  Mercury  is  poured  into  the  funnel  A,  and 
flows  into  the  vessel  B,  and  thence  into  the  movable  vessel 
II,  from  which  it  is  again  poured  into  A.  The  point  .r  be- 
ing more  than  30  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  vessel  B,  the  mercury  at  x  is  under  no  pressure. 
The  air  from  the  receiver  enters  the  vertical  tube  and  is 
carried  downward,  escaping  at  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  reservoir  B  in  the  form  of  bubbles.  When  no  air- 
bubbles  are  brought  down  by  the  mercury  the  vacuum  is 
perfect.  The  most  perfect  vacuum  can  be  produced  by  this 
instrument,  but  its  use  is  somewhat  laborious. 

Fig.  3  is  a  section  of  the  air-pump  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  E.  S.  Ritchie 
of  Boston.  In  air-pumps 
of  ordinary  construc- 
tion, the  valves  being 
operated  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air,  they  do 
not  close  till  after  the 
piston  has  commenced 
its  stroke,  which  pro- 
vents  the  formation  of 
a  perfect  vacuum.  Mr. 
Ritchie's  arrangement 
of  the  valves  is  designed 
to  avoid  this  difficulty. 
The  air  is  drawn  from 
the  receiver  into  the 
cylinder  of  the  air-pump 
through  the  tube  c  and 
valve  b.  The  piston 
contains  a  valve  so 
formed  that  it  is  closed 
by  a  pull  on  the  piston- 
rod.  The  valve  4  is 
operated  by  a  rod  a  __ 
passing  through  a  stuff-  r? 
ing-box  in  the  piston. 
The  piston  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder, 

the  first  upward  movement  of  the  piston-rod  closes  the 
valve  e  e.  The  first  movement  of  the  piston  opens  the 
valve  6  by  the  friction  of  the  stuffing-box  on  the  rod  «. 
While  the  piston  is  ascending,  the  air  from  the  receiver 
flows  through  the  valve  b,  and  the  air  above  the  piston  is 
forced  out  through  the  valve  /.  When  the  piston  reaches 

FIG.  4.  FIG.  5. 


the  top  of  its  stroke  it  strikes  the  lever  d  and  closes  the 
valve  b.  The  first  downward  movement  of  the  piston-rod 
opens  the  valve  e  e.  Fig.  4  shows  the  valve  b  on  an  en- 
larged scale.  It  is  conical,  and  has  a  projecting  disk  of 
oiled  silk.  Fig.  5  shows  the  pump  as  mounted,  the  man- 
ner of  working  it,  and  the  receiver  II. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  kind  of  air-pump  much  used  where  water 
under  considerable  pressure  can  be  had,  and  where  a  per- 
fect vacuum  is  not  desired.  The  tube  c  communicates  with 
the  receiver,  b  with  the  water-reservoir.  The  stream  of 
water  escaping  from  6  draws  the  air  from  c.  A  vacuum 
equivalent  to  27  or  28  inches  of  mercury  can  be  created 
with  such  an  instrument. 

FIG.  6.  FIG.  7. 


Fig.  7  is  a  fan  much  need  in  factories  for  creating  a 
powerful  current  of  air,  which  it  does  sometimes  bv  rare- 
fying, sometimes  by  condensing  the  air.  It  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  drum  in  which  radial  floats  revolve  with  great 
velocity.  The  air  enters  at  the  centres  of  the  ends  and 
passes  out  at  an  opening,  one  side  of  which  is  tangent  to 
the  drum.  The  centrifugal  force  developed  in  the  whirling 
mass  of  air  makes  the  pressure  at  the  circumference  con- 
siderably greater  than  at  the  centre,  and  causes  the  air  to 
escape  through  the  passage  b  with  great  velocity.  Fans 
are  often  made  with  curved  floats.  They  are  used  in  cot- 
ton-mills for  separating  cotton  from  its  impurities  anil  for 
drying  sized  yarn.  They  are  sometimes  used  for  blast  fur- 
naces, though  not  so  often  as  the  blower  (Fig.  8).  Power- 
ful fans  are  used  in  planing-mills  to  create  a  current  of  air 
for  conveying  the  shavings  to  the  boilers,  where  they  are 
used  for  fuel.  The  air  is  taken  in  at  the  cutting-tool,  and 
carries  the  shavings  with  it.  Steam  s:iw-mills  are  some- 
times provided  with  similar  arrangements  for  carrying  off 
the  sawdust. 

Fig.  8  is  a  blower  commonly  employed  for  the  large  blast 
FIG.  8. 


furnaces  of  ironworks.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  with  a  re- 
ciprocating piston,  and  large  passages  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  air.  During  the  downward  stroke  of  the  piston 
a  series  of  valves  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder  open  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  external  over  the  internal  pressure. 
The  valve  a  opens,  admitting  the  air  into  the  chamber  A, 
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whence  it  passes  to  its  destination  through  the  pipe  c.  On 
the  upward  stroke  the  upper  valves  close  by  the  excess  of 
the  internal  over  the  external  pressure;  the  valves  in  the 
bottom  of  the  eylinder  open  :  "  BlOMt,  '•  opens,  and 
the  flow  through  c  continues.  The  large  valves  are 
of  the  kind  known  as  gridiron  valves,  resting,  when 
upon  a  sort  of  grating.  The  valves  are 
usually  of  leather.  This  machine  is  operated  by 
steam  or  water  power,  as  is  the  fan. 

i  I"  -how  an  air-compressor  operated 
hy  hand.  It  OOBlUtl  of  u  piston  closely  fitting  a 
cylinder  win  i  es  for  tlio  ingress  and 

egress  of  air.  Ihirin^  the  upward  stroke  of  the 
pi-ton  the  vahe  l>  //.  consisting  of  an  annular  disk 
of  oiled  silk,  rises  and  admits  the  air  through  the 
-  ,i  a,  \t  the  same  time  a  similar  valve  of 
oiled  silk  closes  (he  passages  d  d  from  below. 
During  the  descent  of  the  piston  the  valve  b  b  falls,  <^  "*) 
closing  the  passages  «  «.  The  air  passes  through  \— f 

•'  >/,  and  to  its  destination  through  c.    -    o 
Fiir.     II     is    a    section   of    the 


working  cylinder  of  Sturgeon's 
air  compressor,  a  powerful  ma- 
chine driven  hy  steam  or  water- 
power  for  furnishing  hi^hl\  com 

El  air.  The  air  i.s  admitted 
•om  the  atmosphere  through  stuff- 
ing-box valves.  The  stuffing- 
boxes  are  so  formed  as  to  admit 
of  a  slight  movement  at  each 
stroke  of  the  piston.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  upward  stroke, 
for  instanee,  the  first  movement 
of  the  piston-rod  carries  the  stuff- 
ing-boxes with  it  a  very  short  dis- 
tance, opening  the  passages  c  c 
below  the  piston  and  closing  sim- 
ilar passages  above.  When  the 
piston  has  moved  sufficiently  to 
bring  the  air  above  it  to  the  neces- 
Mte  ot'  compression,  the 
spring-valves  i  i  are  lifted  by  the 
pre--iire.  and  the  air 

1  1' 
l'» 
rounded   by  water  to  absorb  the 

irrc:it  heat  developed  in  compress- 
in;,'  the  air.  The  piston  of  this 
machine  moves  with  a  velocity  of 
490  feet  per  minute. 


Flo. 


Fio.  10. 


the    DMBagef    I!   li    to    the 

tank    /.-.      The    eylinder    is    sur- 


l'i» it/untie    TraHtmittinn. — The    facility    with    which    a 

piston   is  moved  in  a  cylinder  by  the  pressure  of  air  has 
•    many    devices    for    employing    cylinders    of  great 
length  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  merchan- 
dise.      (See   1'MKI   MAIII     Tl!A\SMIS-!' 

l'n>  nuintii-    C(il'««on,    a   shallow    inverted     vessel     used     in 

eon-tructing  the  foundations  of  the  piers  of  bridges  and  in 
other  operations  requiring  excavations  in  deep  water.  (.See 

1  ol   MUTIOX.) 

OomfftHfm  Air  <tg  a  Meant  of  Trnnfmittnt'i  1'ntrrr. — 
Power  for  driving  machines  cannot  always  be  generated 
at  the  point  where  it  is  requireil  for  use.  It  is  often  re- 
i|iiired  at  points  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  neither 
uater-whccls  nor  steam-engines  can  be  located,  ('om- 

1  air  i\eyed  in   pipes  is  otteii  employed   in  such 

oases.    It  is  used  in  cylinders  with  piston*  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  steam.     The  use  of  highljr-oomprOBMd  air 

i-   MMMMU}  attended   with  a  great    ua.-tc  of  power.      Air, 

like  all  compressible  bodies,  develops  heat  when  its  volume 
is  diminished,  and  absorbs  heat  when  its  volume  is  in- 
creased. To  understand  the  reason  of  the  loss  of  power, 
we  must  consider  what  takes  place  during  the  compn 
and  expansion  of  the  air.  In  the  machine  represented  at 
Fig.  10,  when  the  piston  is  fully  raised  the  air  below  it  is 
at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Suppose  its 
temperature  to  be  60°  F.  Let  the  piston  be  forcibly  de- 
pressed to  the  extent  of  one-half  its  stroke.  If  we  sn| 
the  air  to  be  kept  at  the  same  temperature  of  60°  during 
compression — that  is,  if  the  heat  generated  during  com- 
prc-sion  is  all  taken  away — its  pressure  will  be  twice  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  or  29.4  pounds  per  square  inch.  Now, 
if  we  allow  the  air  to  expand  again,  raising  the  piston,  it 
will  not  exert  the  same  pressure  during  expansion  as  dur- 
ing compression,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  parted  with  a 
portion  of  its  latent  heat,  and  heat  is  power.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  no  heat  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  air,  then 
when  its  volume  is  reduced  to  one-half,  its  temperature  will 
have  risen  to  230°  F.,  and  its  pressure  to  39  pounds  per 
square  inch.  If,  now,  the  air  be  cooled  to  60°,  and  then 
allowed  to  expand,  it  will  exert  the  same  pressure  during 
expansion  as  in  the  former  case.  Here  is  a  twofold  loss  of 
power.  The  power  required  to  compress  the  air  is  greater 
than  in  the  former  case,  because  the  pressure  is  increased  by 
the  heat,  while  the  power  exerted  in  expansion  is  the  same 
as  before.  If  the  air  could  be  expanded  before  cooling,  it 
would  exert  the  same  pressure  that  was  required  to  compress 
it,  but  this  can  never  occur  in  practice.  The  air  is  always 
cooled  in  the  course  of  transmission.  A  third  cause  ope- 
rates to  diminish  the  power  derived  from  compressed  air. 
During  compression  the  air  enters  the  compressing  cylinder 
at  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  leaves  it  at  the  required 
pressure.  It  opposes  an  increasing  resistance  to  the  com- 
pressing piston  at  every  stage  of  its  compression.  Hut  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  air  can  be  expanded  down  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  cylinder  of  the  air-engine. 
These  causes — viz.  (1 )  heat  abstracted  from  the  air,  natural- 
ly or  artificially,  (2)  resistance  to  compression  consequent 
on  development  of  heat,  and  (3)  imperfect  expansion — re- 
duce the  work  derivable  from  compressed  air  to  but  a  frac- 
tion, sometimes  a  small  fraction,  of  that  expended  in  com- 
pressing it. 

According  to  experiments  made  by  Mr.  William  Daniel 
of  Leeds,  communicated  by  him  to  the  British  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  (Land.  Enginceriny,  Aug.  14,1874), 
compressed  air  at  a  pressure  of  40  pounds  per  sq.  in.  gives 
25i  per  cent,  of  the  power  expended  in  compressing  it. 

At  34  pounds  per  square  inch  the  percentage  Is  27. 
"  28       "         **       *'         "       "  "  28. 

"  24       "         "       "         •"       «  "  85. 

"  19       «         "       "         "       "  "  45f 
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Volume. 

1* 

!| 

Volume. 

PreMure  above  a 
uum,  in  pouodJ 
•quare  inch 

1- 

S-sS 

Eji  1 

£i 

Without  change  of 
temperature. 

Without  trannmli- 
alon  or  heat. 

4 

pi 

1. 

1 

Without  change  of 
temperature. 

Without  tranimli- 
•lon  of  heat. 

6 

-80 

294.00 

215.04 

65 

341 

22.C.2 

34.80 

10 

5 

147.00 

131.48 

70 

358 

21.00 

83.02 

15 

63 

KM 

98.58 

75 

375 

19.60 

31.44 

20 

109 

78.60 

80.36 

80 

391 

18.38 

30.03 

25 

147 

58.80 

68.59 

85 

406 

17.29 

28.77 

80 

180 

49.00 

60.27 

90 

420 

16.33 

27.62 

85 

209 

42.00 

54.01 

95 

434 

15.47 

26.58 

40 

236 

M.7I 

49.13 

100 

448 

14.70 

25.63 

45 

260 

32.67 

45.18 

105 

461 

14.02 

24.76 

SO 

282 

2lf  40 

41.93 

110 

473 

uua 

23.96 

55 

303 

26.73 

39.19 

115 

485 

12.79 

23.21 

60 

322 

24.50 

36.84 

120 

497 

12.25 

22.52 
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The  preceding  table,  giving  the  pressure,  temperature,  and 
•volume  of  a  quantity  of  air  whose  volume  at  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure  and  at  a  temperature  of  00°  is  represent- 
ed by  100,  is  abridged  from  a  larger  table  computed  by 
Prof.  Thurston  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 
According  to  this  table,  a  quantity  of  air  which  at  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  and  a  temperature  of  60°  occupies  a 
volume  of  100  cubic  feet,  would,  when  compressed  without 


change  of  temperature,  so  as  to  exert  a  pressure  of  40 
pounds  per  square  inch,  occupy  a  volume  of  36.75  cubic 
feet.  Compressed  to  the  same  tension  without  loss  of  heat, 
it  would  occupy  a  volume  of  49.13  cubic  feet,  and  its  tern- 


R 


perature  would  be  236°. 

The  following  table  was  published  by  Prof.  Frazier  in 
the  Engineering  find  Mining  Journal,  July,  1873.  It  gives, 
from  theoretical  considerations,  the  portion  of  the  work 
lost  in  compressing  air : 


Percentage  of  work  lost  with 

Percentage  of  work  lost  with 

Pressure 

full  expansion. 

no  expansion. 

above  vacuum 

in  tumo- 
aphcrea. 

Air  completely 
cooled  in  com- 
pressor. 

Air  not  cooled 
in  compressor. 

Air  completely 
cooled  in  com- 
pressor. 

Air  not  cooled 
in  compressor. 

2 

0.09 

0.18 

0.28 

0.35 

3 

0.14 

0.27 

0.39 

0.48 

4 

0.18 

0.33 

0.46 

0.56 

5 

0.20 

0.37 

0.50 

0.01 

6 

0.22 

0.40 

0.53 

0.63 

7 

0.24 

0.43 

0.56 

0.67 

8 

0.25 

0.45 

0.58 

0.09 

9 

0.26 

0.47 

0.60 

0.71 

10 

0.27 

0.49 

0.61 

0.73 

This  table  shows  the  great  advantage  of  cooling  the  air 
completely  during  compression.  It  also  exhibits  in  a 
striking  manner  the  great  losses  of  power  to  which  the 
method  is  liable.  Thus,  for  the  case  of  air  at  a  pressure 
of  ten  atmospheres,  or  147  pounds  per  square  inch,  used 
without  expansion  and  not  cooled  in  the  compressor,  the 
loss  is  73  per  cent.  That  is  to  say,  the  power  derivable 
from  the  air  is  but  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  ex- 
pended in  compressing  it. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  both  tables  give  results  calculated 
upon  two  suppositions  —  viz.  (1)  for  air  completely  cooled 
or  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  during  compression  ; 
(2)  for  air  that  parts  with  no  heat  during  compression. 
Neither  of  these  suppositions  is  exactly  realized  in  prac- 
tice. Heat  generated  during  compression  cannot  all  be 
confined  to  the  compressing  cylinder,  since  all  materials 
conduct  heat  with  greater  or  less  rapidity.  Neither  can  it 
be  absorbed  with  such  rapidity  as  to  prevent  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  from  rising.  All  the  cases  that  can  occur 
in  practice,  however,  lie  between  these  limits.  The  calcu- 
lations also  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  air  is 
dry,  which  is  not  strictly  correct,  the  atmosphere  always 
containing  a  certain  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor,  amount- 
ing, in  the  extreme  case,  to  20  grains  in  a  cubic  foot. 

In  addition  to  the  losses  of  power  in  compressing  air 
consequent  upon  the  waste  of  heat,  there  is  a  further  loss 
in  the  course  of  transmission  in  pipes,  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  to  about  10  per  cent,  per  mile. 
That  is,  the  power  derivable  from  compressed  air  is  di- 
minished 10  per  cent,  by  transmission  one  mile,  and  that 
remaining  at  the  end  of  one  mile  is  diminished  10  per 
cent,  by  transmission  another  mile,  etc.  J.  P.  FRIZELL. 

Pneumat'ic  Trniisinis'sion.  Our  modern  pneu- 
matic despatch  arrangement  is  the  culmination  of  the  ef- 
forts made  from  time  to  time  to  introduce  what  arc  pop- 
ularly known  as  atmospheric  railways.  As  early  as  1684, 
Denys  Papin  seems  to  nave  suggested  the  first  crude  idea 
in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  no  trace  can, 
however,  be  found  that  his  arrangement  was  ever  prac- 
tically tried.  No  allusion  to  pneumatic  transport  is  con- 
tained in  the  records  for  more  than  a  century  after,  until 
M.  van  Estin  amazed  his  friends,  according  to  the  Dictinn- 
naire  Enryclopedique  da  Amusements  des  Sciences  (Paris), 
by  sending  them  to  the  other  end  of  the  park,  FlG  j 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant,  for  the  reply  to 
a  question  just  put  to  him,  which  they  found 
concealed  in  a  small  ball  in  the  drawer  of  a 
desk  in  a  little  summer-house.  It  was  not  until 
1810  that  Medhurst,  a  Danish  engineer,  took  up 
the  application  of  pneumatic  transmission,  issu- 
ing a  pamphlet  entitled  A  New  Method  for  trans- 
mitting Packets  and  Letters  by  Air,  and  in  1812 
his  Calculations  and  Remarks  to  prove  the  Pos- 
sibility of  a  New  Method  of  transmitting  Packets 


and  Letters  by  Air.     In  1824,  Valoric  proposed   Section  of 
to  establish  a  passenger  service  between  Lon-     carncr- 
don  and  Brighton  with  a  wooden  tube  6'  6"  wide.     This 
was    impracticable.      In   1824,   Medhurst  suggested  what 
was  the  original  idea  of  the  first  atmospheric  railway  — 


viz.  a  tube  with  a  longitudinal  slit  on  top  for  the  pas- 
sage of  a  connecting-rod  between  a  piston  in  the  tube 
and  a  carriage  above  it,  the  slit  to  be  closed  by  a  kind 

FIG.  2. 


of  continuous  valve.  This  sort  of  construction  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  patents,  beginning,  according 
to  the  patent-office  records,  in  1834  with  the  American 
Pinkus,  and  almost  without  exception  directed  against 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  continuous  slit.  Great 
ingenuity  is  displayed  in  some  of  the  arrangements.  Most 
of  them  were  impracticable,  and  those  few  that  have 

been  practically  carried 
out  are  now  abandoned, 
we  believe,  in  favor  of 
the  locomotive.  (See 
Engineering,  1874,  ii.) 
Joseph  Ressel,  an  Aus- 
trian inventor,  how- 
ever, proposed,  even 
before  Pinkus — in  1832 
— to  transmit  postal 
communications  in  a 
hollow  piston  fitting  in 
an  iron  pipe,  from 
which  the  air  buing 
exhausted  on  one  end, 
the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere acted  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pis- 
ton, and  propelled  it. 
This  system  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  our  largest 
telegraph-offices,  having  passed  through  numerous  phases 
of  development. 

The  modern  pneumatic  transmission  exclusively  used 
as  a  despatch  arrangement — i.  e.  for  sending  communi- 
cations on  paper — may  be  generally  described  as  follows : 
Two  stations,  the  distance  between  which  may  be  a  mile 
and  a  half,  though  usually  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
of  a  mile,  are  connected  by  an  ordinary  wrought-iron  gas- 
tube,  seldom  exceeding  2i"  internal  diameter.  The  pipes 
are  laid  under  the  street  pavement  and  terminate  in  the 

station  building.  Here 
an  arrangement  exists 
'X,  by  which  the  air  can 

either  be  sucked  from 
the  tube  or  the  tube 
be  filled  with  com- 
pressed air.  Now,  if 
some  small  object,  fit- 
ting tolerably  but  not 
too  tightly,  be  put  into 
the  tube,  and  com- 
pressed air  be  let  in  be- 
hind it,  after  the  open- 
ing through  which 
the  insertion  took 
place  has  been  closed, 
that  object  will  bo 
propelled  along  the 
tube  so  long  as  the 
pressure  continues  to  press  it  forward,  and  with  a  speed 
proportionate  to  such  pressure,  until  it  arrives  at  its  des- 
tination. If  the  piston — or  carrier,  as  it  is  called — is  to  be 
sent  back,  the  attendant,  after  having  placed  the  carrier  in 
the  tube,  gives  a  signal,  usually  by  means  of  an  electric 
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bell ;  the  attendant  at  the  other  station  (where  the  motive- 
power  is)  turns  the  vacuum-cock,  thus  exhausting  the  "if 
from  the  tube,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  propels 
the  carrier  buck  to  the  .-tution  from  which  it  originally 
came.  :md  Mirnals  its  arrival  by  a  sharp  click  aguinst  the 
cnJ-covcr  or  flap  of  the  tube.  The  carrier  is  hollow,  and 
contains  the  oqji 
transmitted.  Thissira- 
plo  currier  iiliino  has 
cause. 1  much  anxious 
thought  and  specula- 
tion. I  mil,  steel,  till, 

copper,  brass,  india- 
rubber,  leather,  felt, 
wood,  and  other  ma 
teriuls  have  lieen  tried, 
and  mostly  abandon- 
ed. The  best  we  have 
seen,  now  used  in  the 
Kngli-h  offices  (Fig. 
1).  is  a  very  simple 
tube  of  india-rubber, 
open  at  one  end,  en- 
closed in  a  very  stout 
wrapper  of  hair  felt.  At  the  closed  end  of  the  tube  several 
felt  washers,  a  little  larger  than  the  tube,  are  placed  to- 
gether, so  as  to  well  fill  the  tube  in  which  they  have  to 
travel,  the  other  part  being  about  4"  long,  and  fitting  very 
loose  into  the  pneumatic  tube.  A  small  elastic  band  across 
the  open  end  of  the  india-rubber  tube  is  the  only  safeguard 

FIG.  6. 


Pneumatic  street  circuit. 


to  prevent  the  messages — of  which  a  carrier  suitable  for  i 
14"  tube  will  hold  about  ten — from  falling  out  of  the  tub' 


•  a 

ng  out  of  the  tube 

during  transit — an  accident  now  seldom  occurring,  but  in 
the  infancy  of  the  system  a  fruitful  source  of  annoyance. 
In  Paris  a  tin  case  with  a  leather  cover  is  used,  the  leather 
also  forming  a  sort  of  collar  similar  to  the  felt  collar  on  the 
one  illustrated.  A  combination  of  tin  and  wood  is  also  in 
use  there. 


Although  the  practical  success  of  the  pneumatic  de- 
spatch is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  telegraph-offico 
authorities  would  be  sorely  puzzled  were  they  suddenly 
deprived  of  its  use.  It  serves  as  a  messenger  or  tele- 
graph :  it  combines  the  certainty  of  the  former  with  the 
spi-i-d  of  the  latter  if  applied  to  short  distances,  such 
as  the  arrangement  is  now  used  for,  although  the  neces- 
sary machinery  and  working  expenses  of  the  telegraph  are 
much  less  than  those  of  the  pneumatic  system.  liut  the 
advantage  of  the  latter  lies  in  its  greater  capacity,  and 
consequent  saving  of  time  and  labor,  as  well  as  the  almost 
absolutecertainty.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  telegraphic 
messages  handed  in  at  any  of  the  branch  offices  are  tele- 
graphed from  that  station  direct  to  their  destination  ;  this 
is  quite  erroneous.  They  are  first  transmitted,  cither  by 
telegraph,  pneumatic  tube,  or  other  arrangement,  to  the 
central  telegraph  -station,  from  which  all  messages  are 
telegraphed  and  at  which  all  are  received,  and  either  dis- 
tributed direct  by  messenger  or  sent  by  wire  or  pneumatic 
tube  to  the  branch  office  in  the  district  where  they  are 

to  be  delivered.  The 
pneumatic  carrier  only 
requires  something 
like  a  minute  for  its 
journey — according  to 
distance  and  pressure 
employed.  In  Paris, 
where  a  train  of  ten  is 
sent  at  a  time,  and  the 
di-tances  are  pretty 
regular,  varying  from 
1  to  11  kilometres,  2} 
to  24  minutes  are  al- 
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Ion iMl  for  a  journey — 
viz.  1}  or  1J  minutes 
for  the  transit  of  the 
train  itself,  and  1 
minute  for  discharg- 
ing and  re-charging. 
There,  messages  band- 
ed in  at  any  of  the 
offices  are  delivered  to 
local  correspondents 
in  the  original,  a  great 

advantage.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  before  long 
a  local  postal  service  by  means  of  pneumatic  tubes  will 
be  introduced  in  all  great  business-centres,  by  means  of 
which  letters  may  be  handed  in  at  any  of  the  central 
offices,  and  delivered  at  their  destination  a  few  minutes 
later :  indeed,  the  emptying  of  the  pillar-boxes  by  pneu- 
matic means  has  already  been  suggested. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  receiving  and  despatch 
apparatus.  The  simplest  is  perhaps  the  one  in  use  in 
English  offices,  designed  by  Mr.  Willinott.  which  we  illus- 
trate in  Fig.  2.  It  is  the  one  most  suitable  for  systems  in 
which  each  station  is  in  direct  connection  with  the  central 
office.  It  consists  of  a  brass  box  A  connected  with  the 
pneumatic  pipe  D.  B  is  a  slide  which  may  be  drawn  for- 
ward and  backward,  and  closes  the  opening  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box  when  in  one  position,  at  the  sumo  time  turning 
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on  the  compressed  air,  the  pipe  for  which  is  not  seen  in 
the  sketch.  This  is  the  position  for  sending  away;  if  a 
signal  is  given  from  the  other  station  that  they  wish  to 
Bend  a  carrier,  the  slide  is  moved,  and  thereby  the  com- 
pressed air  turned  off  and  the  bottom  of  the  box  opened; 
the  leather  flap  F  is  put  over  the  opening,  the  tap  C  turned, 


and  the  tube  put  in  connection  with  the  vacuum  main. 
The  flap  F  is  held  against  the  opening  by  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  until  the  carrier,  arriving  at  great  speed, 
strikes  against  it  and  keeps  it  open ;  the  tap  C  is  then 
closed  and  the  carrier  taken  out.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  manner  the  carrier  is  sent  forward  and  backward  in 
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the  same  pipe ;  if,  however,  the  traffic  between  two  stations 
is  very  heavy,  the  circuit  system  is  usually  adopted — i.  e. 
two  tubes  are  used,  one  for  the  out,  the  other  for  the  re- 
turn journey.  Recourse  is  also  had  to  this  mode  of 
working  if  there  are  intermediate  stations,  or  one  behind 
the  other,  so  that  despatches  coming  from  the  farthest 
would  have  to  pass  others  on  the  way.  In  such  cases  the 
t  ulics  are  connected  from  station  to  station,  the  lines 
forming  a  polygon  which  is  called  a  "  circuit ;"  and  then 
the  transmitting  pistons  are  only  sent  in  one  direction, 
continually  going  round,  each  station  taking  out  what 
is  intended  for  it  and  putting  in  what  it  desires  to  send 
to  the  central  or  any  other  station.  On  this  plan  the 
very  extensive  system  in  Paris  is  worked  which  we  illus- 
trate in  Figs.  3  and  4,  also  that  of  London,  represented  in 
Fig.  5.  Fig.  3  shows  how  the  ground  is  divided  into  dis- 
tricts, each  having  its  station,  0  being  the  central  one. 
Fig.  4  shows  the  tabular  network,  arranged  into  polygons 
or  circuits  A  B  C  I)  E  F  G  11,  and  their  connections,  and 
the  direction  in  which  the  communications  move.  Fig.  5 
shows  the  plan  adopted  in  London,  the  letters  denoting  the 
circuits,  and  the  figures  the  stations. 

For  the  circuit  system  a  different  receiving  and  des- 
patching apparatus  from  the  one  described  in  Fig.  2  is  em- 
ployed, as  it  is  desirable  to  permit  carriers  to  pass  through 
stations  without  interruption  or  interference.  In  Figs.  6 
and  7  we  illustrate  Siemens'  arrangement  in  section  and 
end  view.  With  the  aid  of  this  a  carrier  may  move  through 
the  station  without  interference,  the  valves  being  adjusted 


upon  receiving  a  certain  signal ;  or  it  may  be  that  a  num- 
ber of  carriers  are  moving  in  the  circuit  at  the  same  time 
whose  progress  it  is  desirable  not  to  arrest  while  removing 
from  the  pipes  one  intended  for  the  station.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  carrier  drops  in  the  box  A1 — A  and  A2  being  the 
pneumatic  tubes — while  the  circulation  of  the  compressed 
air  and  vacuum  continues  uninterruptedly  through  the  by- 
pass G,  the  movement  being  effected  by  moving  the  slides 
with  the  handle  L  on  the  rocking  frame  to  which  A1  is  at- 
tached. Varley's  apparatus,  formerly  employed,  has  now 
given  way  to  those  described. 

In  Paris  two  kinds  of  receiving  and  despatching  appa- 
ratus, totally  different  from  the  above,  are  in  use — the  ver- 
tical and  the  horizontal.  The  latter  (Figs.  8  and  9)  is 
only  used  at  stations  where  there  is  sufficient  room ;  it 
offers  some  advantages  not  possessed  by  the  vertical  ar- 
rangement ;  viz.  the  train  can  be  stopped,  the  lid  opened, 
and  only  such  carriers  be  removed  as  are  intended  for  the 
station ;  when  this  is  done,  the  cover  is  put  on  again,  the 
air-taps  turned,  and  the  train  moves  on.  The  horizontal 
receiver  consists  of  a  conical  box  II  mounted  on  a  cast- 
iron  plate  S.  The  train  arrives  in  the  box  II ;  the  lever  D 
is  moved  and  releases  the  cover,  which  is  lifted  off,  and  the 
train  is  open  to  view,  and  may  be  removed,  or  the  box 
is  closed  again,  the  tap  M  moved,  and  the  train  sent  on. 
For  despatch,  the  carriers  are  introduced  through  the 
opening  F,  which  is  uncovered  by  moving  the  lever  m. 
The  apparatus  is  provided  with  a  pressure-gauge  (A). 
The  valve  P  is  to  facilitate  examination  in  case  of  stop- 


FIG.  10. 


page.  Fig.  10  shows  the  interior  of  a  station  at  Paris 
fitted  with  vertical  receiving  apparatus;  the  huge  cylinders 
seen  in  the  out  are  the  air  or  vacuum  reservoirs. 

We  come  now  to  the  motive-power.  Various  ways  are 
employed  to  obtain  both  a  vacuum  and  a  plenum.  In  the 
new  post-office,  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  London,  three  fine 
50-horse  compound  beam-engines  produce  the  required 


power  for  the  thirty-four  lines  existing,     Each 
pressure  cylinder,  17"  in  diameter,  4'  1}"  strok 
pressure  cylinder  being  25}"  in  diameter,  with 


Each  has  a  high- 
ke,  the  low- 

cylinder  being  25}"  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  5' 
"  long.  Steam  is  supplied  by  four  multitubular  Lanca- 
shire boilers,  6'  6"  in  diameter,  20'  2"  long,  with  two  in- 
ternal flues  2'  6"  in  diameter,  14'  6"  long,  terminating  in 
seventy-four  tubes  3"  in  diameter,  5'  9"  long.  These  en- 
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gines  have  each  a  eompiv-sing  and  vacuum  pump  of  suit-  | 
able  "i/.c.  c.uiiiceled  with  storage  reservoirs  from  which  the 
s-iipph  is  ili-u»ii  when  wanted.  No  doubt  thin  provision  is 
also  intended  to  supply  future  wants.  In  Paris  water  is 
i  motive-power.  There  it  i-  employed  iti 
manv  w:iv-.  the  -implest  living  that  of  displacement  —  viz.  > 
having  »  vessel  of  sufficient  capacity  with  air-tight  valves 
conneeted  with  the  water-main*.  If,  now,  all  air-outlets 
lie  clo-cd.  and  the  water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  reservoir 
be  turned  on,  the  water  will  continue  to  flow  in,  and  leave 
in  for  the  original  calamity  of  air.  which 
thus  heroine.-  confined,  and  con-ec|iielltl.v  compressed.  until 
ofthcsam,  i  the  water,  when  the  one  will  balance 

iid  the  How  of  the  latter  cease.  The  water  may 
noiv  lie  turned  "If,  or  may  be  left  on  to  urge  still  further  the 
out  How  after  the  proper  valves  have  been  opened.  If 
the  air  is  all  expended,  the  water  must  he  drawn  oil'  be- 
fore a  fresh  supply  of  air  can  be  compre--ed.  If  this 
coniprc-siug  apparatus  is  sufficiently  elevated  aliove  the 
nhen-  (lie  water  is  to  be  finally  discharged,  that 
head  of  water  may  again  be  utilized  for  producing  a  partial 
v:i.-uum  :  and  tliis  is  done  in  Paris.  These  are  the  more 
pimple  arrangements  in  use  there,  and  it  will  he  seen  that 
there  are  no  moving  parts  about  the  whole  arrangement; 
but  turbines  are  also  used  to  supply  motive-power  to  ex- 
haust and  compression  pumps.  Even  the  injector  or  in- 
duecd-currcnt  principle  is  turned  to  account,  and  several 
stations  re  .....  lire  their  power  by  means  of  these  contri- 
vances, worked  by  water.  Steam  is  there  used  in  only  a 
very  few  instances,  water  costing  something  under  'I'f1.  per 
1000  gallons.  •(•  The  working  pressure  is  about  eight  or 
nine  pounds  per  square  inch;  that  in  England  is  much 
higher,  attaining  a  vacuum  of  about  eight  pounds  and  a 
pre.-sitre  of  30  to  40  pounds. 

According  to  Knyin"  i-in>/,  the  cost  of  the  Paris  establish- 
ment is  about  jL'.iti.)  per  mile  of  line,  and  per  station  JUJOO. 
This  gives  a  capital  of 

:»  lines  ............................................  :  ............  =,  £37,700 

TiollS  .....................................................  I'.I.SIKI 

tstjm 

The  total  working  expenses  per  annum  are  — 

Water  ...............................................................  £  16,850 

Sinking   fund  ................................................... 

Slat  ioll  e\|,ellM'S  ...............................................         4,(V20 

Maintenance,  inspection  ...................................       1.  >-  1 

Employes  .........................................................     21.U12 

aM.m 

7,150 


Extraordinary  ...............................................  £57,866 

There  are  sent  15,000  communications  per  day,  averaging 
267  per  train;  these  at  -W.  each  would  make  £91,250  per 
annum,  or  a  surplus  of  £:W,34S  per  annum.  In  England 
the  expenses  are  much  less  than  the  above. 

Besides  Paris  and  London,  pneumatic  despatch  arrange- 
ments are  in  full  operation  in  Berlin,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  other  largo 
cities.  WILLIAM  E.  A.  Axox. 

Pneumatic  Trough  or  Cistern,  an  apparatus  for 
collecting  and  preserving  samples  of  different  gases  in  the 
laboratory  and  chemical  lecture-room.  It  was  the  inven- 
tion of  11  r.  Joseph  Priestley,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen  gas, 
whose  a'h  anecs  were  so  great  in  the  department  of  science 
which  relates  to  gases  that  he  has  been  called  the  "  father 
of  pneumatic  chemistry."  The  pneumatic  trough  consists 
of  a  vessel  of  water,  with  a  shelf  situated  an  inch  or  two 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  shelf  often  slides 
in  grooves.  It  is  sometimes  perforated  with  holes.  To 
collect  a  sample  of  a  gas,  ajar  or  bell  is  inverted  under 
the  water  in  the  cistern,  thus  becoming  filled  with  water. 
It  is  then  turned  mouth  downward  while  beneath  the  water. 
If  then  raised  vertically  with  proper  care  and  placed  on 
the  shelf,  it  of  course  remains  full  of  water,  kept  there  by 
the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  tube  conducting  the  gas  is 
then  brought  up  through  one  of  the  holes  under  the  jar, 
or  the  jar  may  stand  projecting  a  little  over  the  edge  of 
the  shelf  and  the  tube  brought  under  it,  so  that  the  gas 
may  bubble  up  and  displace  the  water.  The  pneumatic 
trough  was  the  first  step  toward  the  invention  of  our 
present  gas-holders  for  illuminating  gas.  H.  Wrnrz. 

Pneumogas'tric  Nerve  [<!r.  «•!/«,>»•.,  a  "lung,"  and 
ijp,  "stomach"],  so-called  from  its  distribution  to  the 


•In  Fig.  11  is  represented  such  an  arrangement.  A  Is  the 
water-reservoir  or  compressor  ;  II  the  valve  for  the  admission 
of  the  water  through  the  pine  H';  HHare  air-storage  reservoirs; 
m  the  supply-pipes  frmn  the  compressor;  IT  the  ronneetiiii: 
pipes  with  the  vertical  receiving  apparatus  K  K,  through  the 
opening  It  It  of  which  the  carrier  is  r<  m,,v,,|  after  having  ar- 
rive,! by  the  lines/i/;  A  and  t  are  pressure  water-gauges  ;  »  and 
It  the  let-off  valves  and  pipe. 

tThc  eosi  for  water  per  mile  amounts  to  4.M.,  and  the  cost 
per  each  complete  tour  of  a  train  197.  M.,  or  |»T  day  of  four- 
teen hours  and  four  trains  per  hour  =  56  X  19".  Sd.  =  £46  3j 
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lungs  and  stomach.  It  is  the  tenth  cerebral  nerve,  though, 
ph\  -ioloiri'-ally  speaking,  it  is  a  true  spinal  ner\e.  Its 
mi, -leu-  i>f  origin  is  a  muss  of  ganglion-cells  lyiir;  dec])  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in  tho  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  and  its  fibres  escape  from  tho  aide 
of  th«  medulla.  It  issues  from  the  skull  by  tho  jugular 
foramens,  at  which  point  there  is  a  gnnglionic  enlargement 

of  tho  nerve.     It  then  ,1 n,l<  with  the  carotid  artery  to 

tho  chest,  and  after  entering  the  thorax  lies  upon  tho 
oesophagus.  1'pon  the  lower  part  "if  the  oesophagus  tho 
two  nerves  conjoin,  pass  through  tho  diaphragm,  and  arc 
distributed  to  the  stomaeh  an, I  solar  plexu-.  ,\t  the  level 
of  the  jugular  foramen  the  jmeiimogastrie  i<  joined  by 
branches  from  motor  nerves — tho  facial.  hv|,,,^los^il.  .-phial 
aeees-ory.  etc.  The  branches  of  the  pnenmogastric  are 
sent  to  the  pharynx,  to  the  larynx  (superior  laryngcal 
nerve,  which  is  sensory,  inferior  laryngcal,  which  is  mo- 
tor), to  the  heart,  lungs,  oesophagus,  and  stomach.  From 
its  origin  to  its  ganglion  (analogous  to  posterior  root  of  spi- 
nal nerve-  the  pneiiinogiistrir  ner\  e  i-  purely  nensorv.  nnd 
its  most  important  function— viz.  the  rernlaUon  of  breath- 
ing by  the  transmission  of  sensations  through  its  pulmo- 
nary branches  to  the  medulla  (centre  of  respiration) — is 
performed  by  that  property.  Below  the  ganglion  it  is  a 
mixed  nerve.  The  motor  properties  of  the  inferior  laryn- 
gea!  i  aetions  of  breathing  and  voice  M  i ,-  .lei  ived  ehietl  v  from 
the  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  and  the  piiaryn- 
gcal  brunch  derives  its  motor  power  from  the  nerves  which 
join  the  pneumogastrie  below  the  ganglion.  The  action 
of  the  pneumogastrio  on  the  heart  (through  cardiac 

branches  and  cardiac  plevuois  (.| king  or   inhibitory, 

paralysis  of  the  pneumogastrie  producing  excessive  rapid 
ity  of  the  heart's  action  (and  slow  respiration),  while  irri- 
tation of  the  nerve  stops  the  cardiac  movements.     Tho 
movements  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  are  under  the 
control  of  the  motor  fibres  of  the  pneumogastrie. 

E.  C.  SEOUIX. 

Pneumo'nia  [Or.  wvtii^av,  pi.  m>«>><»>«.  "the lungs"], 
inflammation  of  the  lung,  of  the  lining  of  the  air-sacs, 
and  of  the  interstitial  framework  of  the  lung.  Pneumonia 
more  recently  has  been  classified  into  (1)  eatarrhal  pneu- 
monia, when  only  tho  air-sacs  are  involved,  filled  with 
products  of  eatarrhal  inflammation,  extending  from  the 
bronchial  tubes;  (2)  croupous  pneumonia,  where  the  air- 
sacs  are  filled  with  solid  lymph  exuded  from  their  inflamed 
walls;  (:i)  interstitial  pneumonia,  a  slow  anil  chronic  in- 
flammatory infiltration  and  consolidation  of  the  fibrous 
structures  which  surround  the  air-sacs  and  minute  bron- 
chial tubes.  But  pneumonia,  as  commonly  termed  in  Eng- 
land and  this  country,  consists  of  the  croupous  form  only, 
an  inflammation  of  the  air-sacs,  which  are  the  functional 
elements  of  the  lung  for  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  and 
the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Pneumonia  is  usually 
confined  to  one  lung,  rarely  is  double.  It  is  further  desig- 
nated as  "  vesicular  pneumonia,"  as  the  air-sacs  or  vesicles 
are  involved,  and  as  "lobar  pneumonia,"  one  lobe  only 
frequently  inflamed,  or  the  disease  attacking  the  lobes  suc- 
cessively. Primary  pneumonia  in  healthy  persons  occurs 
more  often  in  the  right  lung,  beginning,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
base  of  the  lung  and  progressing  upward  toward  the  apex. 
In  old  and  feeble  persons  it  may  begin  at  the  apex,  but 
pneumonia  when  local  or  commencing  at  the  apex  is  usually 
secondary  to  tubercle  in  the  lung,  deposits  by  broncho- 
pneumonia  or  former  plastic  pleurisy.  Pneumonia  is  a  dis- 
ease chiefly  of  adults,  and  more  often  of  males.  It  results 
from  catching  cold,  fatigue,  impoverished  condition  of  the 
blood,  the  congestions  and  perverted  blood-states  of  acute 
and  malignant  febrile  diseases.  It  is  announced  by  a 
heavy  chill,  high  fever,  rapid  respiration,  frequent  pulse, 
flushed  check — on  the  side  of  the  affected  lung ;  in  severe 
cases  by  delirium  and  symptoms  of  a  typhoid  nature. 
There  is  acute  pain  in  the  side,  due  to  congestion  of  the 
pleura,  and  a  duller,  heavier  pain  or  soreness?  of  the  side, 
with  sense  of  weight,  due  to  excess  of  blood  and  the  solid 
products  of  inflammation  in  the  lung.  There  is  cough, 
with  expectoration  of  mucus  tinged  with  blood  or  rust- 
colored  ;  and  in  grave  cases  brownish  or  dark  sputa,  re- 
sembling tobacco-juice  or  prune-juice,  and  indicative  of 
a  decomposed  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  exuded  elements 
filling  the  vesicles.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles  arc  grad- 
ually softened  and  expectorated,  and  the  lung  restored  to 
its  normal  state.  Acute  pneumonia  of  adults,  although 
grave  in  its  symptoms,  is  usually  recovered  from,  and,  con- 
trary to  popular  apprehension,  seldom  leads  to  subsequent 
consumption.  Pneumonia,  so.  called,  in  children  is  usually 
acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  minute  bronchial  tubes 
and  air-sacs,  occurring  in  one  or  many  lobules  of  both  lungs. 
It  is  liable  to  leave  portions  of  lung-substance  inactive, 
collapse. 1,  or  consolidated,  and  develop  the  catarrhal  form 
of  phthisis.  I'neumonin  is  variously  treated.  Locally, 
cold  water  and  ice-bags  may  abort  or  limit  the  inflammation 
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at  its  commencement.  When  established,  warm  applica- 
tions, as  poultice^,  warm  anodyne  fomentations,  cotton- 
batting,  and  oil  silk  afford  the  greatest  eomfort  and  favor 
resolution  and  removal  of  the  exudation  from  the  air-sacs. 
Carbonate-  and  muriate  of  ammonia  as  diffusive  stimulants 
and  to  liquefy  the  exuded  lymph,  calisaya  bark  or  quinine, 
mild  alcoholic  stimulation,  and  rich  liquid  diet  to  sustain 
strength,  veratrum  viride  to  control  the  heart  and  lessen 
pulmonary  congestion,  are  the  most  approved  and  success- 
ful agents. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.     REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

J*O  [  Lat.  PitdttSj  or,  poetically,  Eridanun;  Gr.  'Hpif>av6<;], 
the  largest  and  most  important  river  of  Italy.  A  rivulet 
rising  on  the  K.  flank  of  Monte  Viso,  in  lat.  44°  30',  at  the 
height  of  6560  feet  above  the  sea,  though  neither  the 
longest  nor  the  most  copious  of  the  streams  which  unite 
to  form  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  is  popularly  regarded 
as  the  true  Po,  and  takes  that  name  at  its  very  source.  It 
flows  N.  E.,  receiving  many  affluents  in  its  course,  till  its 
junction  with  the  Dora  Baltea  near  Chivasso.  From  this 
point  its  general  direction,  though  with  many  sinuosities,  is 
a  little  S.  of  E.  to  the  Adriatic,  into  which  it  discharges  by 
several  mouths  in  about  lat.  44°  30'.  The  total  length  of 
the  Po,  in  a  right  line,  is  200  miles,  or,  measured  by  its 
own  channel,  360  miles.  In  the  first  20  miles  of  its  course 
it  descends  5300  feet  to  a  point  near  Revello,  at  the  height 
of  1260  feet  above  the  sea;  and  here,  though  it  has  now 
grown  to  a  large  stream,  its  bed  is  sometimes  left  dry  for  a 
considerable  distance,  the  entire  superficial  current  being 
evaporated,  absorbed  by  the  sands,  or  diverted  for  irriga- 
tion. It  bursts  out  again  with  an  increased  temperature, 
which  it  does  not  wholly  lose  afterward,  for  it  rarely  if  ever 
freezes,  while  the  Arno  at  Florence,  a  degree  and  a  quarter 
farther  S.,  and  more  than  1000  feet  lower,  is  often  covered 
with  ice.  At  Valenza,  about  one-third  of  the  whole  dis- 
tance from  its  source  to  its  outlet,  it  reaches  the  level  of 
some  GOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  this  point  it  flows 
chiefly  through  its  own  alluvion  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
width  of  the  Po  is  about  525  feet  at  Turin;  870  at  the  great 
bridge  of  Mczzana  Corti,  not  far  from  Pavia;  and  750  at 
Ponte  Lagoscuro,  near  Ferrara,  where  it  is  crossed  by  its 
last  bridge.  At  other  points  its  width,  the  level  of  its  -ur- 
face,  and  of  course  its  depth,  are  extremely  variable,  partly 
because,  from  its  erosion  of  its  banks  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  deposit  of  sediment  brought  down  by  torrents  into  its 
channel  on  the  other,  its  bed  is  constantly  widening  or 
narrowing,  as  well  as  shifting,  and  partly  because,  except 
in  extreme  droughts  or  excessive  cold,  more  or  fewer  of 
its  many  affluents  are  almost  always  at  flood.  These  tribu- 
taries differ  greatly  in  volume  as  well  as  in  the  solid  matter 
they  transport,  and  their  partial  inundations  so  variously 
affect  the  main  trunk  that  the  river-guards  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Po  profess  to  be  able  to  distinguish,  by  the 
color  and  consistence  of  the  balls  of  foam,  the  appearance 
of  discolored  threads  of  water  in  the  current,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rubbish  floated  down,  to  what  particular 
affluent  any  sudden  rise  of  the  river  is  to  be  ascribed. 
From  Valenza  to  its  mouth  the  Po  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  130  tons,  but  steamers  are  not  used  on  its  waters;  and 
as  mo.st  of  the  transport  which  would  otherwise  be  carried 
on  by  means  of  Us  channel  is  now  effected  by  railway,  the 
river  has  lost  much  of  its  relative  importance  as  a  route  for 
personal  travel  and  commercial  communication. 

The  Po  is  diked  continuously  from  near  Cremona  to  the 
marshes  at  its  outlet.  The  levees  do  not  follow  the  smaller 
windings  of  the  river,  but,  for  the  sake  of  saving  distance 
and  for  other  reasons  of  convenience,  often  diverge  from  it 
so  widely  as  to  leave  a  space  of  even  milea  between  them. 
An  embankment  running  along  the  margin  of  the  channel 
is  called  urgine  a/roldo,  or  simply  froldo.  When  it  recedes 
sensibly  from  the  river  it  is  called  argine  a  galena.  The 
yolene,  or  spaces  between  the  levee  and  the  channel,  are 
frequently  protected  by  low  dikes  and  cultivated,  but  in 
every  considerable  rtee  of  tbe  river  the  piarde,  or  natural 
banks,  are  overflowed,  and  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  the 
yulenc  submerged.  The  levees  are  not  often  burst  by  ero- 
sion or  by  simple  pressure,  because  the  vigilance  of  the 
people  and  the  official  guardians  of  the  river  usually  ap- 
plies proper  defences  at  threatened  points  in  time.  Cre- 
vasses are  more  frequently  occasioned  by  the  holes  of  bur- 
rowing animals,  by  the  digging  of  wells  near  the  dikes, 
and  other  purely  accidental  circumstances,  and  terribly 
destructive  inundations  are  often  caused  by  them.  The 

Erevontion  of  the  lateral  spread  of  the  water  in  floods  by 
jvees  occasions  the  deposit  of  sediment  in  the  channel, 
and  consequently  an  elevation  of  the  bed,  which  requires 
the  embankments  to  be  raised  proportionally;  but  this 
effect  in  the  case  of  the  Po  is  by  no  means  so  considerable 
as  has  been  often  represented.  Lombardini  has  shown 
that  in  the  middle  lower  course  of  the  Po  the  bed  of  the 
proper  low-water  channel  of  the  river  is  subject  to  so  little 


permanent  change  of  level  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
having  now  become  substantially  constant.  But  this  con- 
clusion, though,  as  we  believe,  sound,  is  not  universally 
accepted  by  engineers;  and  besides,  admitting  that  there 
is  no  elevation  of  this  narrow  bed  by  deposit,  yet  the  sur- 
face of  the  gotcne  is  constantly  rising  from  the  sediment 
let  fall  whenever  they  are  flooded.  Hence,  the  effective 
capacity  of  the  whole  channel  is,  diminishing,  and  in  in- 
undations the  water  conveyed  by  it  must  rise  higher  in 
proportion*  It  must  further  be  observed  that  from  the 
continued  prolongation  of  the  delta  of  the  river  by  deposits 
at  its  mouth  the  inclination  of  its  last  reaches  is  gradually 
diminishing,  and  hence  the  velocity  of  the  current  is 
checked  for  a  consideiable  distance  up  stream,  and  of 
course  the  level  of  its  surface  raised  in  proportion. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  this  point.  Although  there  is  probably 
little  permanent  elevation  of  the  bed  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  lower  course  of  the  Po,  yet  in  floods  the  first  waters 
it  receives  are  from  tributaries  of  a  torrential  character, 
very  heavily  charged  with  sediment.  This  is  almost  im- 
mediately let  fall  in  large  proportion  near  and  below  the 
confluence  of  these  torrents  with  the  main  stream,  and  they 
must  inevitably  temporarily  raise  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
of  course  the  level  of  its  surface.  These  deposits,  how- 
ever, are  very  soon  swept  out  and  the  bed  restored  to  its 
normal  level  by  the  vast  influx  of  clear  water  delivered 
into  the  channel  of  the  Po  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Alpine 
lakes,  which  arrive  at  a  later  stage  of  the  flood,  and  after 
the  torrential  affluents  have  mainly  done  their  work.  We 
must  allude  to  another  element  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  lower  Po  hitherto  little  noticed.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  at  and  near  the  out- 
lets of  the  Po  is  slowly  sinking.  If  the  depression  is  con- 
fined to  the  coast-line  and  its  vicinity,  it  must  increase  tho 
inclination  of  the  bed  of  the  lower  Po,  and  of  course  tend 
to  counteract  many  of  the  influences  we  have  noticed.  But 
we  are  ignorant  whether  it  may  not  extend  a  greater  or 
less  distance  into  the  interior,  and  thus  compensate  effects 
it  would  otherwise  produce. 

The  Po  drains  the  S.  slope  of  the  great  chain  of  the 
Alps  lying  W.  of  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  the  E.  slope  of 
the  Italo-French  Alps,  and  the  N.  scarp  of  the  Apennines 
W.  of  the  valley  of  the  Reno.  The  boundary  of  its  basin 
crosses  the  summits  of  Monte  Rosa,  Monte  Cervino  or  the 
Matterhorn.  and  Mont  Blanc  on  the  N. :  of  Monte  Viso  on 
the  W. ;  and  its  S.  limit,  the  watershed  of  the  Apennines, 
at  some  points  near  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  approaches  within 
5  miles  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  basin  of  the  Po  lies 
wholly  within  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of 
a  portion  of  its  N.  and  N.  E.  territory,  belonging  to  Swit- 
zerland and  to  Austria,  and  comprising  the  valleys  of  the 
Miiggia,  the  upper  Ticino,  Maira,  and  Chiese,  the  Sarca, 
and  some  other  less  important  streams.  Its  drainage-area, 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  lowest  tributary,  which  empties 
into  its  channel  near  Ferrara,  is  computed  at  about  27,000 
eq.  in.,  of  which  Italian  geographers  class  16,000  as  moun- 
tain, 11,000  as  plain  lands. 

A  striking  and  Important  feature  of  the  hydrography  of 
this  basin  is  the  existence  of  a  chain  of  lakes  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  between  lat.  44°  30'  and  45°  30',  extend- 
ing E.  and  W.  about  loO  miles,  and  with  a  total  area  of 
more  than  300  sq.  in.  These  lakes  serve  as  basins  of  re- 
ception for  the  water  and  the  sediment  brought  down  by 
many  torrents,  greatly  retarding  the  flow  of  the  water  into 
the  Po,  and  retaining  the  whole  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
sedimentary  matter  with  which  these  torrents  are  charged. 
The  Po  receives  not  less  than  four-tenths  of  its  volume 
from  the  lakes,  and  of  course  that  proportion  of  its  waters 
is  thus  detained  and  purified.  The  La  go  di  Garda,  tho 
longest  of  this  chain,  which  drains  only  a  narrow  valley, 
is  indeed  subject  to  little  change  of  level,  but  Lago  Mag- 
giore  and  the  Lake  of  Como  sometimes  rise  more  than  25 
feet  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  inundation  of  Sept., 
l.si>(.t,  tho  single  Lake  of  Como  received,  during  a  period 
of  five  days,  an  influx  of  2600  cubic  yards  to  the  second, 
which  is  about  equal  to  the  mean  discharge  of  the  Po ;  and 
as  the  efflux  was  but  about  1000  cubic  yards  to  the  second, 
it  accumulated  in  those  five  days  a  surplus  of  670,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  water,  which  was  gradually  drawn  off  by 
its  natural  channel.  Still  more  signal  services  were  ren- 
dered by  these  lakes  in  the  great  floods  of  1839,  1868,  and 
1872.  Had  such  stupendous  volumes  of  water,  sand,  and 
gravel  been  precipitated  into  the  channel  of  the  Po,  as  but 
for  the  lakes  they  must  have  been,  the  entire  plain  of 
Lombiirdy  would  have  been  deluged  and  laid  waste  several 
times  in  the  course  of  a  single  century. 

The  delivery  of  the  Po  is  vaguely  calculated  to  be  equal 
to  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  total  precipita- 
tion upon  the  basin;  but  as,  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
pluviometrical  observations  in  the  mountain-lands,  we 
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know  next  to  nothing  of  the  actual  rainfall  in  those 
regions,  this  estimate  is  entitled  to  very  little  confidence. 
'1  he  mean  discharge  into  the  Adriatic,  as  deduced  from 
daily  measurements  for  fourteen  years,  is  17:'H  cubic  m 

.ibie    feet,  to  the  second,  which    appears  to 

differ  little  from  the  delivery  of  the   Rhone  and  of  the 

i  equals   six-tenths  of  the   mean  volume  of  the 

Nile,  and  about  one-eleventh  of  that  of  the  Mississippi.    The 

smallest  measured  discharge  of  the  I'o  is  7558  cubio  feet, 

the  largest,  l-<l,."<sti;  but  in  the  inundation  of  Oct.,  l^.'i', 

the  amount  must  h:i\i-  been  greater  by  at  least  IU.OOII  cubic 

feet  l  I-      Its   uatcrs  are  usually  at  their  lnnc-t 

in  the  year,  about  the  summer  and  winter  sol- 

.  at  their   highest  ill  May  and    October,  but  there   are 

lions.    Then'  has  been  a  constant  in 

in  the  height  of  the  floods  of  the  I'o  for  Jio  last  three  cen- 
time--. This  is  partly  explained  by  the  permanent  elc\  a 
tion  of  some  portions  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  the 
teiuporarv  rise  of  orher  portions  from  sedimentary  deposit, 
and  by  the  ngthcning  of  the  levees  in  modern 

times,  whence  crevasses  allowing  the  escape  nf  great  vol- 
of  water  are  less  frequent,  but  chiefly  by  the  more 
rapid  drainage  of  the  uplands  in  consequence  of  the  felling 
of  the  woods  and  other  -  improvements."  From  original 
formation,  and  from  a  general  rise  of  the  bed  of  the  I'o  at 
a  remote  period,  the  /,/o/W. ,  or  natural  banks,  are  relatively 
low.  Hence,  the  adjacent  plains,  not  hciug  gradually  rai-ed 
by  flood  deposits  like  the  borders  of  undiked  streams,  are 
not  much  higher  than  the  river-bed.  Consequently,  the 
ijnli'H,  and,  in  ea-c  of  a  breach  in  the  levee,  ttie  adjacent 
plains  also — are  overflowed  upon  every  considerable  rise 
of  the  river,  and  its  waters  thus  acquire  space  for  a  great 
lateral  expansion,  which  serves  as  a  basin  of  reception,  anil 
they  do  not  rise  so  high  as  they  would  in  a  more  confined 
channel.  The  difference  of  level  between  ordinary  low 
water  and  the  highest  known,  that  of  the  inundation  of  Oct.. 
1*7-,  did  not  exceed  US  feet  at  Ostiglia,  the  rentre  of  the 
floods,  or  point  where  they  are  highest,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  water  would  have  risen  another  foot  but  for 
a  great  crevasse  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which 
1  as  a  safety-valve  and  drew  it  off.  On  the  whole, 
ale  of  variation  of  level  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est known  stage  may  be  taken  at  not  far  from  :;.'>  feet. 

discharge  proportionally  to  the  extent  of 
its  basin,  the  enormous  amount  of  mineral  matter  ground 
doun  to  tine  silt,  deposited  by  its  waters  at  and  near  its 
outlet — a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  most  of  its  tributa- 
ries are  mountain-torrents — is  a  very  extraordinary  feature 
in  tlie  physical  character  of  the  Po.  In  floods  this  is  cal- 
culated to  equal  3^0th  part  of  the  total  delivery  in  t-oliiiue, 
or  almost  ten  times  the  mean  proportion  of  solid  matter 
borne  down  by  the  Mississippi.  It  is  computed  to  amount 
to  55,000,000  cubic  yards  per  annum  on  trio  average,  and 
in  the  single  flood  of  1331J-40,  which  lasted  three  months, 
the  I'n  is  asserted  to  have  let  fall  at  its  mouth  nearly  three 
times  that  quantity.  The  deposit  extends  the  delta  of  the 
Po  into  the  Adriatic  at  a  rate  of  advance  not  greatly  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Mississippi,  or  more  than  200  feet  per 
year,  though  the  lateral  spread  of  the  sediment  is  less  than 
at  the  mouth  of  the  great  American  river.  The  total  allu- 
vion of  the  Po  and  its  tributaries,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  age,  appears  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Nile 
below  the  N.  boundary  of  Nubia. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  add  that  very  many  of  oar 
numerical  data  respecting  the  Po,  though  derived  from  the 
best-known  sources,  are  subject  to  uncertainty,  and  that 
our  quantttat  ive  estimates  in  general  require  verification. 

The  hydrography  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Po,  as  well 
as  of  many  of  its  more  important  affluents,  has  been  stud- 
ied with  extreme  eare  for  many  centuries,  and  the  highest 
theoretical  science  and  practical  engineering  skill  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  but,  for  reasons  which  cannot  here 
bo  stated,  the  existing  knowledge  respecting  this  river  is 
far  from  complete,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  collected  and 
co-ordinated,  (if  the  I'o,  therefore,  as  a  whole,  there  exists 
no  monograph  at  all  approaching  the  remarkable  studies 
of  Gens.  Humphreys  and  Abbot  on  the  Mississippi.  In 
that  volume  the  reader  will  find  much  additional  informa- 
tion upon  the  Po.  and  we  refer  further  to  the  articles  ITALY, 
by  Pun;  .  I'.oi  vuuio,  and  I,Kvi:i:,hy  (i.  \V.  R.  B  A  ILK  Y,  in  this 
CYCLOP^RIA  ;  to  the  article  ••  I'o  "  in  the  great  chorograph- 
ii-al  dictionary  ltn/i,i,  and  especially  to  the  numerous  I 
nf  the  eminent  .Milanese  engineer  Lombardini  on  fluvial  ill- 
hydrography,  iinmng  which  we  particularize  his  i;,,i<ln  <ill» 
o  !>•!<'  tdmtofjia  (I  vol.  s\oj.  A  hoard  nf  engineers 
have  just  submitted  to  the  government  of  Italy  a  plan  for 
improving,  regulating,  and  partialU 

tire  chain  of  dikes  on  both  banks  of  the  I'o,  as  a  national 
work.  t. 1  foot  P.  .\I  Uistt. 

Poaching  mid  Poachers.  See  GAME  LAWS,  by 
J'KOF.  t;i:o]ii:i:  CHASE,  LL.B. 


I'oi'iihon'tiis,  county   in   Central    Iowa.      Area,   578 
'.      It   in  a  very  fertile,  rolling  prairie-region,  finely 
adapted   to   wheat  and   corn   culture.      It   is    traversed  by 
Hid  Sioux  City  K.  K.     Cap.  Kolfe.      P.  1446. 

I'ocnliontns,  .••unity  of  \V,-t  Virginia.  Area,  830 
sq.  m.  It  is  mountainous,  with  fcitile  plateaus  and  vnl- 
leys.  Wool  is  an  important  product.  Coal,  saltpetre.  and 
superior  iron  ore  are  found.  Mineral  springs  are  numer- 
ous. Cap.  llunter.-\  ill'-.  P.  4069. 

Pocahontas?  p.-v..  cap.  of  Randolph  eo.,  Ark.,  ut  the 
head  of  navigation  on   lilack   l!i\cr.   lull  mile-  \V.  of  .Mem- 
phis, has  1!  weekly  newspapers  and   is  a  shipping-centre 
'tton,  grain,  and  live-stock. 

Pocahontns,  p.  \ .  and  tp..  liond  eo.,  III..  MI  St.  Louis 
Vundalia  and  Terre  Haute  It.  I!.  P.  I..:::.. 

Pocahontas,  p.-v.,  Hardcman  co.,  Tenn.     P.  225. 

Pocahontas,  daughter  of  Powhatnn,  a  powerful  In- 
dian chid  of  Virginia,  was  b.  about  15u.'i.  According  to 
the  True  Ifcltition  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  she  in  ItitiT  res- 
cued the  latter  from  death  by  throwing  hermit  beneath 
the  uplifted  war-club  unit  successfully  entreating  her 
father  to  spare  the  prisoner's  life.  The  truth  of  this 
narrative  is  doubted.  The  rescue,  according  to  Smith's 
narrative,  took  place  at  Wcrowocomoco  (now  Shelly  i, 
(ilouccstcr  co.,  Va.,  near  the  junction  of  Curler's  Creek  and 
York  Hiver.  In  160!)  .-lie  \i-ited  Smith  with  news  nf  an 
intended  Indian  attack,  and  she  several  times  supplied  the 
hungry  colonists  with  corn.  In  1612  the  chief  .lap 
sold  her  to  Argall  for  a  copper  pot.  and  her  father  ot'ered 
a  ransom  of  500  bushels  of  corn  ;  but  in  1613  she  mar- 
ried Thomas  llolfi-,  afterward  secretary  and  recorder- 
::\  of  Virginia.  She  was  baptized  as  Kcbeccu,  went 
to  London,  and  was  presented  at  court.  King  James,  it  is 
said,  blamed  Rolfe  severely  for  marrying  an  emperor's 
daughter  without  his  consent.  I),  at  Gravesend,  England, 
Mar.,  IfilT,  leaving  a  son,  Thomas  Rolfe,  from  whom  the 
Randolphs,  Eldredges,  Hurrays,  Boilings,  Guys,  llcin- 
mings,  and  other  leading  families  of  Virginia  trace  their 
descent. 

Pocatal'ico,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kanawha  co.,  We«t  Va.,  on 
ilico  River.     P.  1597. 

Pock'et,  tp.,  Moore  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1362. 

Po'cock  (  EDWARD),  D.  D.,  the  foremost  of  English 
Orientalists,  b.  Nov.  8, 1604,  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
in  1622;  was  fellow  in  1628;  Laud  professor  of  Arabic 
from  1636;  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  and  canon  of  Chri-t 
Church  from  1(548;  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  Him). 
D.  Sept.  in.  Iti'.M.  His  life  was  one  of  many  vieissii 
From  1G30  to  1C36  he  was  chaplain  to  the  English  factory 
at  Aleppo,  Syria,  where  it  was  said  of  him,  "This  young 
man  speaks  and  understands  Arabic  as  well  as  the  mufti 
of  Aleppo."  He  returned  to  Oxford  in  1636  to  take  the 
professorship  of  Arabic,  then  just  founded  by  Archbishop 
Laud.  After  giving  one  course  of  lectures  he  went  back 
to  the  Orient,  and  was  in  Constantinople  from  1637  to  1640, 
collecting  manuscripts  and  coins  and  ardently  pursuing 
his  favorite  studies.  When  he  returned  to  England  in  HI  IIP 
his  patron  was  a  prisoner  of  state  in  the  Tower,  and  was 
afterward  executed,  Jan.  10,  1645.  In  1643  his  college 
gave  him  the  living  of  Childrey  in  Berkshire,  about  12 
miles  from  Oxford.  A  staunch  though  not  intemperate 
loyalist,  he  would  have  lost  his  professorships  in  the  time 
of  Cromwell  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  John  Owen  and 
John  Sclden.  The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1660  multi- 
plied and  secured  his  honors.  He  published,  besides  other 
works,  Vfraiau  from  the  JSyriac  and  jVo/e*  OH  the  Epistles  of 
S  Peter,  £  and  S  John,  and  Jade,  omitted  in  the  Peshito 
(1630),  Specimen  Historic  Am  lima  (1648),  I'urtu  Musis 
(1655),  Annals  of  Eutychius  (1658),  Arabic  Version  of 
Grotius  tie  Vfritatt  (  Hilill),  .[f>ttlf(trayius  J/ixtofiu  ]ly>nisti~ 
arum  (1663),  and  English  f'i,/nnt>  nt<irie»  on  Micah  (1677), 
Malachi  (1677),  Ilosea  (losji,  and  .loci  i  lii'Jl).  He  also 
rendered  important  assistance  in  the  editing  of  Wn/imi'i 
1'olyijlott  (1657).  (See  his  HW.-«  and  Lift,  in  1!  vols.,  by- 
Leonard  Twells,  London,  1740.) — Of  his  nine  children. 
two  sons,  EDWARD  and  THOMAS,  were  authors  in  the  same 
line.  R.  I).  HITHHIX  K. 

Po'cocke  (RICHARD),  LL.D.,  the  Oriental  traveller,  dis- 
tantly related  to  the  preceding,  was  b.  at  Southampton, 
Eng.,  in  1704  :  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1731 ;  took  the  de- 
t  LL.Ii.  in  17:::;:  travelled  in  the  Kast  !7."7-42;  pub- 
lished his  Description  of  th?  East  and  «ontf  other  Countries 
C2  vols.  fol..  with  in  1743-45;  was  made  arch- 

deacon of  Dublin  in  1745,  bishop  of  Ossory  in  1756,  and  in 
1765  bishop  of  Meath,  where  he  d.  suddenly  of  apoplexy 
in  September  of  that  year.  He  was  the  author  of  fomc  pa- 
pers in  tiie  l'liilnn<>},hirnl  Transaction*  and  in  the  Arrhte- 
li/ni/in,  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  work  on  Palestine, 
which  Robinson  pronounces  "  one  of  the  most  important," 
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POCOMOKE  RIVER— POE. 


although  he  knew  but  little  Arabic  and  his  scholarship  was 
more  classical  than  biblical.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Po'comoke  River  rises  in  the  Cypress  Swamp  of 
Sussex  co.,  Del.,  flows  60  miles  S.  and  S.  W.,  mostly  in 
Maryland,  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  tide  ascends  22  miles, 
and  it  is  navigable  20  miles,  to  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Pocono,  ji.-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  CO.,  Pa.    P.  1119. 

Pocopsonj  tp.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  Brandy  wine  Creek. 
P. 573. 

Poc'oson,  tp.,  York  co.,  Va.    P.  1710. 

Pocotal'go,  tp.,  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C.    P.  605. 

Podes'ta  [Lat.  potestan,  "  power  "],  an  inferior  police 
justice  in  Italian  cities.  The  name  was  formerly  applied 
to  the  chief  magistrate  of  Italian  towns,  appointed  in 
troubled  times  with  full  dictatorial  powers.  He  was  usu- 
ally a  stranger  to  all  the  local  factions,  appointed  for  a 
term  of  years,  but  he  sometimes  became  a  permanent  des- 
potic ruler.  The  name  was  probably  first  given  to  the  Her- 
man magistrates  whom  Frederick  Barbarossa  appointed 
over  the  Lombard  cities. 

Podgorit'za9  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of 
Room-Elee,  near  Montenegro,  is  fortified.  P.  6000. 

Podicip'idfE  [from  I'odicepi,  podex,  the  "  rump,"  and 
pes,  "a,  foot"],  a  family  of  swimming  birds  including  the 
grebes.  The  body  is  somewhat  duck-like  ;  the  neck  mod- 
erate; the  bill  rather  short,  straight,  compressed,  and  with 
the  cuhnen  decurved  toward  the  tip,  which  is  acute  and 
entire ;  the  nostrils  oblong  and  in  a  groove  near  the  base 
of  the  bill ;  the  wings  short,  but  pointed  ;  the  tail  very  small 
and  inconspicuous;  the  legs  appearing  far  behind  (hence 
the  name) ;  the  tarsi  stout,  rather  short,  and  compressed,  cov- 
ered with  small  scales;  the  anterior  toes  with  broad  lobate 
margins,  the  posterior  short  and  high  up  ;  claws  short  and 
depressed.  The  family  is  closely  related  to  the  loons  (Co- 
lymbida)),  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  by  some  au- 
thors. It  includes  two  well-marked  genera — (1)  Podu-<']i* 
and  (2)  /'otlili/mbim,  the  former  with  about  thirty  species, 
the  latter  with  three.  These  are  found  distributed  over 
almost  the  entire  globe:  Podllymbun,  however,  is  peculiar 
to  America.  The  species  usually  congregate  in  small  flocks 
near  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  on  the  border  of  inland  waters, 
but  are  rarely  found  on  land,  their  form  being  ill  adapted 
for  walking.  They  are  great  divers,  and  feed  chiefly  on 
fishes.  THEODORE  (TILL. 

Podie'brad  (GEORGE),  b.  Apr.  23. 1420,  of  a  noble  and 
wealthy  Bohemian  family  belonging  to  the  moderate  section 
of  the  Hussite  party;  joined  the  Utraquists  after  the  elec- 
tion of  Albert  of  Austria  to  the  Bohemian  throne  in  1438, 
and  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  compelling  Albert  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Tabor.  As  leader  of  the  whole  Hussito 
party,  ho  became  governor  of  Bohemia  in  1444,  during  the 
minority  of  Albert's  son,  Ladislaus  the  Posthumous,  and  on 
the  death  of  Ladislaus  he  was  elected  king  himself,  and 
crowned  at  Prague  Mar.  2,  145S.  It  was  his  great  aim  to 
reconcile  the  Hussites  and  the  Roman  Catholics  among  his 
subjects,  and  he  acted  with  wisdom,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess. But  the  pope  excommunicated  him  as  a  heretic, 
preached  a  crusade  against  him  in  Germany,  incited  his 
son-in-law.  Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  to  attack 
him,  and  even  instigated  his  own  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
to  revolt  against  him.  But  Podiebrad  suppressed  the  in- 
surrection, routed  the  German  crusaders,  defeated  the 
Hungarians  several  times,  and.  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
anti-papal  and  anti-Hungarian  party  in  Bohemia,  he  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  elect  Ladislaus,  heir  of  the  Polish 
crown,  as  his  successor,  while  his  two  sons  retired  into  the 
ranks  of  the  nobility.  D.  Mar.  22,  1471. 

Podo'lia,  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded 
W.  by  Ualicia  and  S.  by  the  Dniester,  comprises  an  area 
of  16,558  sq.  m.,  with  1,946,761  inhabitants.  The  surface 
ia  mostly  level,  the  soil  fertile,  and  the  climate  mild.  Corn, 
hemp,  flax,  hops,  and  tobacco  are  grown,  and  the  vine  and 
the  mulberry  are  extensively  cultivated.  On  the  excellent 
pastures  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared. 

Podophthal'ma  [Gr.  «w,  ^oWs,  "foot,"  b^BoX^, 
"eye"],  a  sub-order  of  the  order  Rhipidoglossa  (class 
Gasteropoda),  characterized  by  the  gills  being  developed 
solely  on  the  left  side  of  the  branchial  cavity,  the  eyes 
situated  on  peduncles,  and  the  body  and  shell  being 
spiral;  it  thus  contrasts  with  the  Dicranobranchia,  and 
includes  the  aquatic  Trochidac,  Neritidte,  and  Haliotidse, 
as  well  as  the  terrestrial  Helicinidic  and  related  types. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Podophthalmata,  an  order  of  crustaceans  with  the 
eyes  borne  generally  at  the  end  of  more  or  less  elongated 
movable  peduncles,  and  with  a  dorsal  carapace  which  ex- 
tends over  the  head  as  well  as  covers  the  body,  or  at  least 
the  greatest  number  of  thoracic  segments  ;  the  feet  are,  in 


the  typical  forms,  developed  to  the  number  of  five  pairs, 
the  previous  segmental  appendages  being  converted  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  into  foot-jaws.  The  order  embraces 
a  very  large  number  of  species,  including  all  the  true 
crabs,  lobsters,  crawfishes,  shrimps,  etc.  By  recent  syste- 
matic authors  they  have  been  grouped  into  three  orders: 
Decapoda  (including  all  the  forms  above  mentioned),  Schiz- 
opoda,  and  the  Stomapoda.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Podophyllum    and    Podophylline.      See    MAY- 
APPLE. 

Podu'ra  [Gr.  iro«,  iro&S?,  "foot,"  and  oiipd,  "tail"],  a 
genus  of  degraded  wingless  neuropterous  insects,  found  on 
the  surface  of  stagnant  water,  on  dung-heaps,  in  hot-beds, 
and  often  seen  on  the  snow  in  winter.  They  arc  called 
'•  spring-tails  "  and  "  snow-fleas,"  for  they  can  leap  a  pro- 
digious distance,  considering  their  small  size.  The  snort 
anal  bristles  are  bent  under  the  body,  and  assist  the  crea- 
ture in  its  leaps.  The  Podurv.  are  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  their  scales  are  excellent  test-objects  under  the 
microscope.  They  belong  to  a  family  called  Poduridse. 
Poe,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  West  Va.  P.  872. 
Poe  (EDGAR  ALLAN),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  19, 1S09, 
son  of  David  Poe  and  Elizabeth  Arnold,  an  English  actress, 
said  to  have  been  a  natural  daughter  of  Benedict  Arnold. 
His  parents,  who  pursued  the  vocation  of  actors,  having 
died  in  his  early  childhood,  Edgar  was  adopted  by  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Mr.  John  Allan,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Stoke  Newington,  near 
London,  England,  where  he  remained  until  1822  ;  was  pre- 
pared for  college  by  private  tutors  at  Richmond ;  entered 
!  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville  in  1826  ;  was 
i  there  distinguished  for  scholarship,  but  was  expelled  with- 
in a  year,  probably  on  account  of  addiction  to  the  gaming- 
table ;  resided  with  his  benefactor  at  Richmond  two  years ; 
went  to  Baltimore,  where  he  published  a  pamphlet  of  71 
pages,  Al  Aaraaf,  Tamerlane,  and  Minor  Poems  (1829), 
which  contained  nothing  remarkable  and  attracted  no 
attention ;  was  admitted  a  cadet  at  West  Point  1830 
through  the  influence  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall  and  Gen. 
i  Scott,  procured  by  Mr.  Allan,  but  was  expelled  by  sentence 
1  of  a  court-martial  for  irregular  conduct  Mar.  6,  1831 ; 
published  by  subscription  (his  patrons  being  chiefly  cadets) 
a  new  edition  of  his  poems,  with  some  additional  pieces  ; 
again  resided  some  months  with  Mr.  Allan  at  Richmond, 
with  whom  he  ultimately  quarrelled,  when  he  enlisted  as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  U.  S.  army,  but  did  not  long  re- 
main in  thnt  position.  In  1833,  Poe  competed  for  two 
i  prizes  of  #100  each  offered  by  the  publisher  of  a  literary 
journal  at  Baltimore,  won  them  botu.  and  in  consequence 
obtained,  through  Mr.  John  P.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  award,  the  post  of  editor  of  the  Southern  Litei-m-i/ 
Messenger  at  Richmond,  Va.  While  occupying  that  posi- 
tion Poe  married  his  cousin,  Virginia  Clemm,  and  led  for 
two  or  three  years  a  life  of  considerable  regularity,  devot- 
ing himself  to  study  and  writing  many  tales,  reviews, 
essays,  and  brief  poems.  Having  at  length  quarrelled 
with  his  publisher,  Poe  removed  to  New  York  Jan.,  1837  ; 
earned  a  precarious  living  for  a  year  by  writing  occasional 
articles  in  several  papers ;  published  in  1838  his  first  prose 
volume,  The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Cordon  J'ym  ;  went  to 
Philadelphia;  was  editor  of  Burton's  Gentleman'*  Maga- 
zine from  May,  1839,  to  June,  1840,  and  of  Graham's 
Magazine  from  Nov.,  1840,  to  about  Apr.,  1842;  pub- 
lished Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  Arabesque  (2  vols., 
Philadelphia,  1840);  gained  a  prize  of  $100  offered  by 
the  Dollar  Newspaper  in  1843,  with  his  tale,  The  Gold 
Rug;  removed  to  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1844, 
where  the  appearance  of  his  best-known  production,  The 
Jiai'en,  in  Colton's  H "///;/  WcnVw  for  Feb.,  1845,  gained  him 
a  wide  reputation,  and  procured  him  the  post  of  sub- 
editor on  Willis  and  Morris's  Home  Journal,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Willis,  he  conducted  him- 
self with  strict  propriety;  was  associated  with  Mr.  C.  F. 
Briggs  in  the  management  of  the  Ifioadn-nt/  Journal  1845- 
46 ;  contributed  to  Godey's  Lady's  Hook,  May  to  July,  1846, 
the  biographical  and  critical  sketches  entitled  The  Lite- 
rati of  A'ew  York  City  ;  resided  about  this  time  in  a  cottage 
at  Fordham,  Westchester  eo.,  and  fell  into  such  poverty 
j  that  an  appeal  to  public  charity  in  his  behalf  was  made 
I  by  N.  P.  Willis  in  the  Home  Journal ;  lost  his  wife,  who 
had  clung  to  him  with  fond  devotion,  in  Jan.,  1848 ;  deliv- 
ered at  the  Society  Library,  Feb.,  1848,  a  lecture,  published 
soon  after  under  the  title  Eureka,  a  Pro»e  Poem,  which  com- 
prised a  novel  and  ingenious  system  of  cosmogony ;  was 
engaged  about  this  time  to  an  accomplished  New  England 
lady,  but  the  engagement  was  soon  terminated ;  went  to 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  summer  of  1849  ;  was  there  engaged 
to  a  lady  of  fortune,  one  of  his  early  friends,  and  having 
appointed  the  day  for  the  wedding,  started  for  New  York 
Oct.  2,  to  make  preparations  for  that  event;  became  in- 
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toxicated;  was  attacked  with  delirium  in  the  streets  of 
Baltimore :  was  e..m  eyed  t<>  (lie  ISaltimorc  lio-pital,  and 
there  d.  Oct.  7.  ISIlt.  A  monument  to  hi"  memory  w:i< 
erected  in  tin'  Westminster  churchyard.  Baltimore,  Oct., 
1875,  by  a  subscription  raised  by  the  school-teachers  of 
that  city.  The  work*  of  Poc  have  been  repeatedly  repub- 
lishcd  since  Ilia  dualli,  both  in  the  I'.  S.  and  in  England, 
where  they  are  perhaps  bettor  known  than  in  America,  and 
have  attai'ncd  an  immense  popularity  ill  a  French  tr;> 
tion.  Thcv  were  first  edited  in  New  York  (  I  vols.,  1850)  j 
by  Poc's  "  literary  executor,"  Rufus  Wilmnt  Griswold,  who 
prefixed  a  defamatory  .!/.•«!. .,V.  many  of  the  allegation-  of 
which  have  liccn  successfully  refuted  by  later  biographer*, 
such  as  Mr*.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman  in  her  AV./.ir  -'•  /'"•' 
-  .lohn  II.  Ingrain  ill  a  Slfmoir  pre- 
fixed in  I'oo's  M'or7.-»l  Edinburgh,  l*7li.atid  Kiehnnl  Henry 
Stoddard  in  a  meiniiir  accompanying  a  now  edition  of  the 
/•.irm«  I  New  York  nml  London.  1*75).  A  more  elaborate 
biography  will  probably  soon  appear,  and  is  fully  war- 
ranted by  the  untiring  popular  interest  in  the  mysterious 
character  and  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
American  authors.  PORTEH  C.  lil.iss. 

Poo  (Om.  \vt»i  M.).  b.  in  Ohio  Mar.,  1832;  graduated 
at  the  I'.  S.  -Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  topograph- 
ical  engineers  July,  1  *r»'i :  major  1S(17;  engaged  upon  lake 
survey  duty  until  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1861,  when, 
after  serving  as  chief  engineer  department  of  the  Ohio  and 
on  the  staff  of  (Jen.  Meridian,  ho  was  (Sept.,  1861)  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  L'd  Michigan  Vols..  and  served  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  Dec.,  1862,  having  been 
appointed  bri'.'ailier  general  Nov.  29,  1862 ;  subsequently 
served  in  hi-  engineering  capacity  as  chief  engineer  23d 
corps.  Army  of  the  Ohio;  »«  chief  engineer  of  lien.  Sher- 
man's army  in  the  invasion  of  Georgia,  the  march  to  the  sea, 
and  through  the  Carolina.",  terminating  in  the  surrender 
of  Johnston's  army  at  Durham  Station,  gaining  the  succes- 
sive brevets  from  major  to  brigadier-general  for  "  gallant  " 
and  "meritorious"  services.  Returning  to  duty  with  the 
corps  of  engineers  at  the  close  of  the  war,  ho  was  (1865- 
70)  engineer  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  lighthouse  board:  in 
1870-7:'  constructed  the  lighthouse  on  Spectacle  Reef, 
Lake  Huron.  (See  IiKiimtorii-;  CONSTRUCTION.)  In  1873 
appointed  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  the  general  of  the 
uriny.  mid  1874  a  member  of  the  lighthouse  board. 

Poc'rio  (At.KSSANPRo),  b.  at  Naples  in  1802;  was  ban- 
ished when  scarcely  thirteen  years  old,  and  on  his  return 
the  sentence  was  renewed  in  1821.  He  passed  the  time  of 
his  exile  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  in  1835 
returned  to  his  own  country  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  ;  in  1 843  published  at  Paris  some  anonymous  verses 
full  of  patriotic  fire;  in  IS  Is,  hastened  to  the  defence  of 
Venice,  was  mortally  wounded  at  Mestre,  and  d.  invoking 
blessings  on  his  country.  A  second  and  enlarged  edition 
of  his  poems  was  published  in  Florence  in  1852,  with  a  Life 
of  the  author  written  by  Mariano  d'Ayala. 

Poerio  (CARLO),  b.  at  Naples  in  Apr.,  1803;  took  a 
most  active  part  in  the  Neapolitan  movements  in  I  "is  : 
was  director  of  the  police,  and  afterward  minister  of  public 
instruction.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbon  tyr- 
anny, having  refused  to  fly,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
with  many  liberals,  and  finally  condemned  to  hard  labor. 
The  sufferings  of  Poerio  and  his  companions  in  the  prisons 
of  Naples  were'  proclaimed  to  all  Europe  by  Gladstone  in 
his  famous  letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  Being  liberated  in 
Is.'i-:,  Poerio  retired  to  Turin,  where  he  contributed  by  his 
influence  to  bring  about  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  Pied- 
mont. Ho  was  afterward  elected  deputy  to  the  Italian 
Parliament,  and  became  one  of  its  vice-presidents  in  1861. 
D.  in  Florence  Apr.  28,  1867. 

Poes'tenkill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y. 
P.  176St. 

Po'et-Lau'reate,  a  title  once  bestowed  at  universi- 
ties and  by  sovereigns  at  various  courts,  and  so  named,  it 
would  appear,  from  thu  tradition  that  Horace  and  Virgil 
were  crowned  with  laurel  in  the  Roman  Capitol.  In  1341, 
Petnirch  was  crowned  poet  laureate,  and  this  has  Keen 
called  the  lirst  instance  of  the  title.  Tasso  died  the  day 
before  his  proposed  coronation.  Bernardino  Perfetti  in 
17T5,  and  a  huh.  Signora  Morclli  (Corilla).  in  177f>,  both 
improvisators,  received  the  title.  Court-poets  had  long 
been  employed  in  England,  but  it  is  believed  that  John 
Kay  or  Cains,  appointed  by  Edward  TV.,  was  the  first  to 
c  the  title.  Skelton,  who  had  been  made  poet-lau- 
reate by  both  universities,  was  probably  court  poet  also. 
In  I."rl2,  Hobcrt  Whittington  was  made  poet-laureate  by 
Oxford.  This  is  the  last  instance  of  the  degree  at  an 
English  university.  The  name  of  Andrew  Bernard  seems 
to  be  the  second  on  the  list  of  court  poets-laureate,  for  there 
is  no  proof  that  Braeton  or  Seogan,  much  le-s  that  Chaucer, 
ever  bore  the  title.  Spenser,  Daniel,  and  Dray  tun  are  some-  : 


time-  called  poets  laureate,  but  they  probably  never  were 
officially  so  called.  The  regular  succession  of  English 
court  poets-laureate  is  as  follows:  Hen  .loti-on  (1630-37), 
DtTOUnl  (1*38  Wt,  llrvdcn  il  11711  M),  Sliadwell  iDls'.l- 
'.'-'.  X.  Tate  (lf,!i:;  171  li.  X.  Howe  (1714-lSi.  Eu-den 
(1719-80),  Cibber  (1730-57),  W.  Whiichead  (178J 
T.  Warton  I  1 7v">  -'.Ml ).  II.  .1.  I've  tl7'.Ml  [JIJ),  Smitlicy 
(1818  I3i,  Word-worth  I  Is  |:!_.">tl ).  and  Tennyson  l-incc 
I  ••'."in  i.  The  yearly  fee  of  the  poet -laureate  was  formerly 
£100  and  a  tierce  of  canary  wine,  but  since  1813  the  wine 
has  been  commuted  for  money. 

Po'etry  [from  the  <!r.  woalr.  to  "make,"  to  "create"] 
is  ii-cd  in  a  double  senso — the  one,  c-pccially  English, 
ncaiU  synonymous  with  "rntt,"  and  forming  the  oppo- 

Hlr  '"  "  pr :"   the  other,  de-cending  from  the  I! reek  lit 

erature,  denoting  all  creations  of  the  imagination  irn-pee 
the  of  their  form,  verse   or   pro-e.   literature  or  art.  and 
forming  a  correlative  to  •'  science."     The  former  MUM  has 
fallen  aliuo-t  entirely  out  of  use  in  the  literature  of  conti- 
nental  Europe;  the  latter  was   not    introduced   into 
lish  literature  until  very  recently,  but  is  gaining  ground 
rapidly.     I  For  more  detailed  information  sec  DHAMA,  Km- 

Por.rHY.    l.VUir   PuKTBV,   Fl.VK   AlITS,  etc.) 

Poey   (FELIPE),  b.  in  Havana,  Cuba,  in   1802,  is  of 

French  descent:  studied  in  Madrid,  devoting  himself  es- 
jiecially  to  natural  history  ;  tied  to  Paris  in  ron-o,|ucnce  of 
having  been  involved  in  a  political  eon-piracy  :  took  part 
ill  the  foundation  of  the  French  Entomological  Society; 
published  /.,/  Cmliirif  ilrt  L./,;,/,,/,i;r<,  |lK2Si:  went  to 
Havana  1830;  organized  the  Museum  of  .Natural  History 
in  that  city  1837;  became  professor  of  natural  history  in 
the  I  nivcr-ity  ot  Havana:  published  a  school  geography 

Of  Cuba  (1840),  (,'cfi/rnjin  JW.ri.ri/  I  ISlL'l.  .W»-m..ri'.(»  m.f/i-e 

In  ///>/. ,,•/.(  iinitifiil  ill-  l,i  /,/,( ,1,  l'nl,n  (Havana,  2  vols.  4to, 
1864),  the  text  being  in  Spanish,  French,  and  Latin ;  and 
commenced  in  1865  the  publication  of  a  scientific  monthly 
periodical  entitled  lt>-ju-rtnrin  _/i*ifn-ii<itiir<il  dr  la  Itla  de 
I'nl'ii.  in  which  he  has  described  230  new  species  of  fishes. 
lie  is  a  member  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  author  of  poems  which 
have  been  highly  commended. — His  eon,  ANI>H£S  POK.V.  b. 
at  Havana  in  1837,  has  taken  high  rank  as  a  meteorologist, 
was  for  several  years  director  of  the  physico-meteorologi- 
cal  observatory  at  Havana;  author  of  many  French  publi- 
cations on  meteorology;  published  a  new  classification  of 
clouds  in  the  Ktport  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
1870  ;  is,  like  his  father,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  commenced  in  1875  the  publication  of  f.a 
Hilf/nit/n't/ii*  fioiiiiiriilr.  as  an  exponent  of  the  positive  phi- 
losophy of  Auguste  Comte. 

Pog'gendorff  (JOHAXN  CHRISTIAN),  b.  at  Hamburg, 
Germany,  Dec.  29,  1796 ;  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Berlin,  where  he  became  professor  of  physics  in  1834;  at- 
tained great  distinction  as  an  observer  of  magnetic  and 
electrical  phenomena:  published  a  Trentiie  on  Voltaic 
Kin-trinity  (1821).  and  in  1824  became  editor  of  the  re- 
nowned Atinnlen  der  I'hysik  und  Cftemie,  and  with  Licbig 
edited  the  Worterbiich  dtr  Chemie ;  has  written  important 
works  on  biography  anil  on  the  literature  of  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences. 

Poggibon'si,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Siena,  about 
25  miles  S.  of  Florence,  to  whose  territory  it  generally  be- 
longed during  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  now  a  place  of  little 
industry  or  energy.  P.  7760. 

Pog'gio  Renati'co,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Fer- 
rara,  formerly  belonging  to  Bologna,  and  fortified  as  a 
frontier  town".  P.  in  1874,  5500. 

Pogodin  (MIKHAIL  PETBOVITCH),  b.  at  Moscow  Nov. 
22,  IsiHI;  was  professor  in  history  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city  from  1828  to  1844;  undertook  for  archaeological 
purposes  extensive  travels  in  Russia;  published  his  /.  . 
fnrr<i  »»  thf  Hiitiinj  nf  Jlmtia  (7  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1  -  Iti  - 
54),  besides  several  other  works,  and  developed  great 
activity  as  editor  and  translator.  His  Political  Letli-rx,  in 
which  he  advocated  panslavism,  made  a  great  sensation 
and  wore  translated  Into  German  in  1860. 

Poin'dexter  (OEOBGE),  b.  in  1779  in  Louisa  co.,  Va. ; 
became  a  lawyer;  removea  in  1802  to  Mississippi;  was 
chosen  attorncv-general  of  Mississippi  1803;  delegate  in 
Congress  1SU7-K:;  a  I".  S.  judge  1813-17:  in  Congress 
1817-1'.*,  where  his  brilliant  and  effectual  defence  of  Jack- 
son H'traeted  nni'di  attention,  but  Jackson  and  he  after- 
ward became  bitter  enemies.  Poindexter's  duel  with 
Aliijali  Hunt,  who  was  killed,  led  to  sharp  controv. •: 
He  was  governor  of  Mississippi  lsin-21:  1'.  S.  Senator 
1  s3 1-35,  after  which  he  practised  law  at  Louisville;  pre- 

Sared  the   /  of   Mississippi  laws  1824.     D.  at 

ackson,  Miss.,  Sept.  o,  !S.K|. 
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Poin'sett,  county  in  the  N.  E.  of  Arkansas.  Area, 
425  sq.  m.  It  is  rolling,  fertile,  well  timbered,  and  adapted 
to  cotton  and  grain  culture.  Cap.  Harrisburg.  P.  1720. 

Poinsett  (JOEL  ROBERTS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  Mar.  2,  1779,  of  a  Huguenot  family;  spent  his  early 
childhood  in  England;  educated  at  Greenfield,  Conn.,  under 
Pres.  Dwight  1793-94  ;  went  again  to  England  1796 ;  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Edinburgh,  and  entered  the  military  acad- 
emy at  Woolwich  ;  returned  to  Charleston  and  studied  law 
1800  ;  went  again  to  Europe  1801 ;  travelled  in  Asia  Minor 
and  in  Russia;  returned  home  in  1809  ;  was  sent  to  Chili 
by  Pres.  Madison  to  report  on  the  revolution  in  that  coun- 
try, and  there  achieved  groat  popularity ;  was  in  Congress 
from  South  Carolina  1821-25:  U.  S.  minister  to  Mexico 
1822  and  1825-29,  filling  a  position  then  very  difficult  and 
important;  U.  S.  secretary  of  war  1837-41;  founded  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  liberally  en- 
dowed the  National  Institution  ;  author  of  Notes  on  Mexico 
(1824)  and  of  various  published  essays  and  discourses,  and 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  extreme  States  Rights  view. 
While  in  the  U.  S.  Poinsott's  name  is  nearly  forgotten,  he 
fills  a  large  space  in  the  histories  of  Chili  and  of  Mexico. 
D.  at  Statesburg,  S.  C.,  Bee.  12,  1851. 

Point,  tp.,  Woodruff  co.,  Ark.    P.  788. 

Point,  tp.,  Calhoun  co.,  111.     P.  1551. 

Point,  tp.,  Posey  co.,  Ind.     P.  980. 

Point,  tp.,  Northumberland  co.,  Pa.     P.  93S. 

Point  a  la  Hache,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Plaqucmines  parish, 
La.,  on  E.  bank  of  Mississippi  River,  40  miles  S.  of  New 
Orleans,  has  1  weekly  newspaper  and  an  export-trade  in 
sugar  and  rice. 

Point  Comfort,  Old.     See  OLD  POINT  COMFORT. 

Point  Coupee,  parish  of  Central  Louisiana.  Area, 
500  sq.  m.  It  has  Mississippi  River  on  the  E.  and  Atcha- 
falaya  on  the  W.  Cotton,  corn,  sugar,  and  molasses  are 
among  the  leading  products.  Cap.  Point  Coupee.  P.  12,981. 

Point  Couple,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Point  Coupfe  parish,  La. 

Point  du  Chfine,  p.-v.  of  Westmoreland  co.,  N.  B., 
on  the  island  of  Shcdiac,  and  on  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  is 
the  N.  terminus  of  Kuropcan  and  North  American  Rail- 
way, and  has  lines  of  steamers  plying  to  Quebec  and  Char- 
lottetown.  P.  about  150. 

Pointe-a-Pitre,  town  of  the  French  island  of  Guade- 
loupe, in  the  West  Indies,  is  well  built,  1ms  a  good  harbor 
on  the  Petit  Cul-du-Sac,  and  carries  on  a  lively  trade. 
P.  about  19,000. 

Pointe  Claire,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Jacques  Cartier  co., 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  St.  Lawrence  and  on  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  15  miles  W.  of  Montreal,  and  07  miles  from  La- 
chine,  has  extensive  stone-quarries.  P.  401. 

Point  Edward.    See  SARNIA. 

Pointer  (^'«nf*  m-u'ntaria),  a  species  of  dog  of  the 
hound  type,  employed  for  hunting  game.  The  best-known 
breed  is  the  Spanish  pointer,  probably  of  Eastern  origin. 
The  faculty  of  pointing  at  g:une,  though  much  developed 
by  training,  seems  to  bo  chiefly  duo  to  inheritance,  so  that 
dogs  of  the  purest  stock  acquire  tlie  h;ibit  almost  without 
instruction. 

Point  I§abel,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0.    P.  100. 

Point  Levi.     See  LEVIS. 

Point  Pleasant,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  111.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.  P.  1004. 

Point  Pleasant,  p.-v.,  Monroe  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0., 
on  Ohio  River.  Native  place  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant.  P.  1117. 

Point  Pleasant,  v.,Valley  tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0.  P.  138. 

Point  Pleasant,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Mason  co.,  West  Va., 
near  the  junction  of  the  Kanawha  with  Ohio  River,  and 
opposite  Gallipolis,  0.,  has  2  weekly  newspapers,  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  coal  and  salt,  and  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  important  battles  fought  with  the  Indians  during 
the  colonial  history  of  America,  Oct.  10, 1774.  (See  LEWIS, 
GEN.  ANDREW.)  P.  773. 

Point  Reyes,  tp.,  Marin  co.,  Cal.    P.  271. 

Poiri'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Turin,  15  miles 
S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Turin.  The,inhabitants  are  industrious, 
and  there  are  700  private  looms  in  operation.  P.  6770. 

Poison.  See  TOXICOLOGY.  See  also  JURISPRUDENCE. 
MEDICAL,  by  Prof.  JOHN  ORDROXAUX,  M.  D.,  LL.D.;  and 

LEAD-POISOXING. 

Poison  Ivy.     See  Rnus. 

Poison  of  Serpents.  The  venom  of  serpents  is 
formed  in  a  gland  which  lies  back  of  and  below  the  eye 
on  each  side,  and  the  gland  of  either  side  discharges  its 
poison  through  a  duct  which  leads  to  the  base  of  the  hol- 
low fang.  The  poison  is  in  all  serpents  a  thin  yellow  fluid, 


which  is  made  up  chiefly  of  albuminoid  matters  in  solu- 
tion, and  resembles  white  of  egg.  One  of  these  albumen 
compounds  is  the  poison,  the  others  are  inert.  The  poison 
is  active — half  a  drop  of  rattlesnake  venom  will  kill  a 
pigeon — and  when  dried  it  preserves  its  virulence  for 
years ;  neither  is  it  altered  by  contact  with  weak  acids, 
strong  alkalies,  alcohol,  iodine,  bromine,  or  any  disin- 
fectant like  chlorine  or  carbolic  acid.  The  recent  re- 
searches of  Indian  surgeons  corroborate  the  prediction 
made  years  ago  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  in  America,  that  the 
action  of  all  the  various  snake-venoms  would  be  found  in 
time  to  be  alike.  In  fact,  they  differ  only  in  that  some 
produce  more  local  effects,  and  some  destroy  sooner  than 
others  the  coagulability  of  the  blood. 

The  effects  are  divisible  into  local  and  general,  immediate 
and  remote.  The  venom  having  been  injected  under  the  skin 
by  the  fang,  the  first  effect  is  a  general  feebleness,  in  which 
the  heart  shares,  and  which  is  or  is  not  accompanied  by 
nausea  and  vomiting.  If  the  dose  be  large,  the  animal  or 
man  dies  within  a  time  which  varies  from  twenty  minutes 
to  hours  ;  but  if,  in  man.  he  survives  several  days,  the  tend- 
ency is  to  recovery.  The  first  effects  are  upon  the  nerve- 
centres  of  breathing,  and  of  the  heart  and  muscles  in  gen- 
eral. If  the  early  depression  passes  over,  recovery  is  often 
sudden,  or  else  the  creature  poisoned  enters  the  second 
stage  of  the  poisoning.  This  is  characteri/ed  by  blood- 
changes,  and  by  a  general  degradation  in  the  nutrition  of 
every  tissue,  so  that  all  suffer  more  or  less.  The  scries  of 
changes  begins  with  lessened  or  lost  power  of  the  blood  to 
clot;  at  the  same  time  the  texture  of  the  smaller  vessels  is 
so  altered  as  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  incoagulable 
blood,  which,  if  the  animal  survive  long,  finds  its  way  into 
the  tissue  of  nearly  every  organ,  causing  thus  symptoms 
which  vary  as  the  organ  most  affected  is  the  brain,  spinal 
cord,  liver,  lungs,  or  kidneys.  These  changes  result,  there- 
fore, in  bleeding  from  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  breathing 
or  digestive  organs,  and  in  oppressed  respiration,  bloody 
^tool.s  or  bloody  urine,  and  finally  in  coma  or  convulsions, 
which  close  the  scene.  These  facts  account  for  the  variety 
of  descriptions  given  by  authors  of  the  causes  of  death  in 
snake-bite.  The  local  symptoms  vary  with  the  snake,  but 
vary  in  degree  only.  First,  there  is  thrown  out  about  the 
fang-track  a  vast  amount  of  blood,  which,  as  it  cannot  clot, 
soaks  through  the  tissues,  and  even  stains  the  bones.  The 
muscles  near  by  soften,  and  at  last  inflammation  comes  on, 
with  great  swelling  and  pain,  and  with,  at  last,  more  or 
less  local  death  of  the  part. 

Snake-venom  does  not  affect  plants.  Seeds  will  germi- 
nate in  it,  and  it  does  not  check  the  growth  of  the  yeast- 
plant  or  inhibit  the  development  of  bacteria  or  vibriones  ; 
but  to  all  life  above  these  it  is  fatal  when  inoculated  in 
sufficient  amount,  while  it  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
power  to  injure  when  swallowed  ;  so  that  the  author  has 
even  fed  pigeons  on  it,  giving  20  or  30  drops  a  day  for  a 
week  without  harming  them.  Mixture  with  gastric  juice 
alone  does  not  destroy  its  power,  but  it  is  altered  below 
the  stomach,  and  seems  unable  to  enter  the  blood  in  a 
virulent  form  by  this  channel.  Birds  die  easily  from  ven- 
om— cold-blooded  creatures  slowly,  unless  kept  very  warm. 

There  is  no  antidote  yet  known.  The  proper  treatment 
is  to  tie  a  ligature  around  the  part  bitten,  and  at  once  to 
lay  open  the  wound  in  the  line  of  the  fang-mark.  It  is 
useless  to  apply  any  local  dressing,  save  to  put  the  part 
in  hot  water  to  provoke  copious  bleeding.  If  within  reach 
of  full  help,  an  elastic  bandage  should  be  put  around  the 
whole  limb,  after  Esmarch's  plan  for  bloodless  operations, 
until  time  is  given  to  deal  with  the  part  bitten.  This  would 
be  better  than  a  mere  ligature  alone,  which  causes  swelling 
beyond  it.  After  ligation  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
squeeze  out  the  venom  from  the  wound.  Next,  alcohol 
should  be  given  until  the  heart  is  excited,  when  the  liga- 
tures may  bo  loosened  a  little,  so  as  to  admit  to  the  gen- 
eral circulation  some  of  the  poison,  which  soon  or  late 
must  reach  it.  When  the  heart  begins  to  fail  the  ligature 
should  be  tightened  again  and  more  stimulus  given,  and 
so  the  poison  which  remains  may  be  fought  in  detail.  The 
alcohol  is  not  an  antidote.  Men  bitten  when  dead  drunk 
die;  it  is  a  stimulus  to  carry  the  suddenly-enfeebled  sys- 
tem over  this  time  of  weakness.  For  the  second  stage  there 
is  little  to  do  but  to  ease  pain  and  wait. 

Rattlesnake-bite  is  rarely  fatal ;  cobra-bite  is  more  so, 
not  on  account  of  being  a  much  stronger  poison,  but  be- 
cause of  the  generally  larger  size  of  the  snakes  and  of  the 
speed  with  which  in  a  hot  climate  they  accumulate  venom, 
the  severity  of  symptoms  being  directly  as  the  dose  of 
poison.  The  authorities  on  serpent-venom  arc  Fontana, 
Poitnnt  ;  Weir  Mitchell,  Venom  of  Rattlesnake  ;  and  Fayrer, 
The  Poinonoui  Serpents  of  India.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 

Poisson'  (SIMEON  DENIS),  b.  at  Pithiviers,  department 
of  Loiret,  France,  June  21.  1781;  was  educated  at  the 
E"cole  Polytechnique,  and  became  professor  in  that  school 
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In    ISI>2;  member  of  the   bureau   of    longitude*  in 
coun-ellor  of  the  university  in  1*20  ;  peer  ul'  France  in  I  *:'.7. 
D.  Apr.  25,  1810.     His  principal  works  me  7 

'     Vols.,     1S|1'.       M:ill,,,,ini;,;,l     Tkfi.fl/  ,.f     ll.nt'-l 

vols.,  is:;:,  i,  besides  about   .".I")  memoirs  in  scientific  jour- 
n:il  -.  mosiiy  mi  mathematical  phy- 

Poitiers',  town  of  FriiiKM',  capital  of  the  (lei)artment 
of  Vieunc.  on  the  Cliiin,  is  un  old.  ill-built,  and  gloomy 

|<I:i    c,   tint  it   lias    a    celchrated    Urelim,  :i  theological    M-Mli 

n  :i !  v .  ;i  Lr"od  public  library,  and  other  educational  in-t  itn 
ti"iis.      I,;ir^i-  h;-ei\eries,  distilleries,  spinning-mills,  ^!:t-- 
works,  ami  tanneries  arc  in  operation,  and  an  active  trade 
ricd  on   in  r-irn,  wine,  hemp,  wool.  \\ax.  honey,  and 
leather.       Hero    Edward    tlie    Black    I'rincc    defeated    and 
captn  •<•  and  brought  him  as  a  pris- 

oner to  F.ngland   in  IJi.'iti.      I'.  .'10,036. 

Poitiers,  Diana  of.    See  DIANK  UK  POITIKIIS. 

I'oiloii'.  mi  old  province  of  We-;crn  r'ranee.  now  di- 
vided into  the  departments  of  Deux  Sc\  res.  Vendee,  and 
Vienne.  It  heranie  an  English  possession  in  ll.jl,  on  the 
marriage  of  Klcanor,  the  counters  of  Poitou,  and  Henry  of 
Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  I.  of  England.  In  1204.  1'hilip 
Augustus  cunquered  it  from  England,  and  although  it  once 
more  rc\  cited  to  that  country  in  l:;iii)  by  the  Peace  of 
Hretigny.  it  was  soon  after  reconquered,  and  finally  incor- 
porated with  the  French  crown. 

PoknQ'on,  p.-v.  nnd  tp..  i'a-s  co.,  Mich.,  on  Michigan 
Central  R.  It.  1>.  I'l'S  :  of  tp.  1380. 

Pokanokrts.     See  .MASSACMTSKTTS  INDIANS. 

Poke,  a  name  given  in  parts  of  the  1'.  S.  to  I'hi/ti.lncca 
uu)  KT- ROOT),  and  in  other  parts  to  Vern- 
irinit  ririilf  (see  VEKATIICM).  These  plants  are  both  poi- 
sonous, and  both  useful  in  medicine,  but  differ  widely  in 
properties  nnd  appearance.  The  young  shoots  of  the 
former  arc  eaten  like  asparagus. 

Poker,  a  game  of  cards  for  two  or  more  players, 
originating  in  the  S.  W.  of  the  U.  S.  about  18:i.~>,  formerly 
played  with  1!D  cards,  excluding  all  below  the  tens,  but  now, 
under  the  name  "  draw-poker."  employing  a  full  pack. 
The  original  "twenty  de-k  poker"  wna  a  variety  of 
"brag,"  a  game  much  in  use  in  America  early  in  the  pres- 
I'nt  eentury,  but  now  become  obsolete  by  the  superior  in- 
terest of  modern  gumcs.  The  most  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  rules  of  draw-poker  may  be  found  in  a  pam- 
phlet by  Hon.  11.  C.  Schenck  (London,  1871). 

Pokhurn,  town  of  Hindostan,  dominion  of  Jodhpoor, 
which  is  tributary  to  ('.rent  Britain,  is  a  desolate-looking 
place,  surrounded  with  heavy  walls,  and  containing  a  very 
conspicuous  temple.  It  carries  on  an  important  transit- 
trade.  P.  15,000. 

Po'la,  town  of  Austria,  in  Istria,  on  nn  inlet  of  the  Adri- 
atic, .'i  I  miles  S.  of  Trieste,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
/*!>(«*  Jiitin,  of  which  it  contains  several  interesting  ruins 
— an  amphitheatre,  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  etc.;  was 
made  n  naval  station  in  1850.  nnd  has  an  excellent  and  for- 
tified harbor,  nn  arsenal,  a  dry  dock,  etc.  P.  16,324. 

Po'lacre  [It.  potaci-a],  a  three-masted  vessel  of  the 
Mediterranean,  sometimes  rigged  in  a  peculiar  style  called 
the  polacca-rig,  and  oftenor  square  rigged ;  but  the  main 
and  fore  masts  are  of  only  one  piece,  and  have  neither 
cross-trees,  caps,  tops,  nor  horses  for  the  upper  yards. 

Po'land  [from  pul*k<i,  "  n  plain  "]  comprised  at  the  time 
of  its  first  division  an  area  of  282,000  sq.  m.,  with  about 
12,200,000  inhabitants,  and  extended  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
to  the  Carpathian  .Mountains;  bounded  E.  by  the  Russian 
provinces  of  Smolensk.  Tchcrnigov,  Poltava, and  Kherson, 
and  W.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia,  Brandenburg, 
and  I'oiuerania.  The  surface  of  this  territory  presents  one 
vn-t  plain,  swelling  just  enough  in  the  centre  to  form  the 
watershed  between  the  rivers  flowing  to  the  Baltic  and 
those  (lowing  to  the  Block  Sea.  Large  tracts  of  the  land 
consist  of  sand,  heath,  nnd  swamp,  others  are  covered  with 
forests  of  pine,  beceh,  and  oak,  but  generally  the  soil  is  a 
light  loam,  well  suited  for  agriculture  and  affording  excel- 
lent pastures.  From  ancient  times  large  herds  of  eattle, 
horses,  and  swine  were  reared  here,  and  much  rye,  barley, 
wheat,  and  fruit  was  raised;  honey,  wax,  nnd  salt  were 
also  largely  produced. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  form  one  of  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  Slavic  family.  They  appeared  first  in 
hi-tory  in  the  fifth  century  under  the  name  of  the  Polnni, 
occupying  thoplnin  between  the  Oder  nnd  the  Vistula,  nnd 
living  among  other  Slavic  tribes,  as.  for  instance,  the  Mn- 
sovii.  Kiijavii.  Obotrites,  Wends,  etc..  which  they  partly 
absorbed,  partly  subdued.  For  several  centuries,  however, 
their  history  is  fabulous,  nnd  it  did  not  assume  a  rlear  and 
distinct  shape  until  the  time  of  Micezy-law  I.  •  !iii'.'-992). 
By  his  marriage  with  the  Bohemian  princess  Dombrowka  he 


was  induced  to  embrace  Christianity  and  to  allow  it  to  bo 

preached  among  his  subjects,  and  thereby  tin untry  came. 

in  close  cor. tact  with  Western  and  Southern  Europe.  Hi- 
J  son,  Bole-las  I.  Chroliry  the  (Ireat  f'.l'.IL'  lOL'.'n.  extended 
the  frontiers  to  the  Saalo  in  the  W..  the  Dnieper  in  the  K.. 
and  the  Danube  in  the  S..  and  contributed  at  the  name  time 
very  much  to  the  consolidation  of  the  empire:  In-  c-tah. 

lished  the  archbishopric  of  (Jnesen  and  n ived  the  roynl 

crown  from  the  jM-jie.  I'.oth  the-e  kin:r-J  belonged  !••  the 
1'iast  dynasty,  which  ruled  over  I'uhind  to  !:'.7<>.  when  it 
became  cxtinet  with  Casimir  III.  It  was  followed  by  the 
dynasty  of  the  Jagcllons,  who  were  grand  dukes  of  l.ith- 
uanin.  and  united  that  counlrv  to  Poland.  When  the  Ja- 
^ellonian  family  became  extinct  in  1572  with  Sigismnnd 
II.,  I'oland  became  an  elective  monnrehy  :  nnd  this  cir- 
cumstance is  amiarcnlly  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  gront 
misfortune*  which  befell  the  Polish  nation.  Parties  were 
formed,  which  fought  not  for  victory,  but  for  life,  and  n. 

were  employed  in  the  party  conlc-ls  whirl i,|e  defeat  not 

ruin,  but  crime.  It  wns  natural  that  the  party  which  op- 
posed the  election  of  n  king  should  often  as-ume  the  a-| t 

of  traitors  in  the  c\c-  of  the  kini;  elected,  and  thus  it  be- 
came less  unnatural  when  parties  often  employed  ti. 
in  order  to  avoid  defeat.  Such  is  the  principle  of  the 
elective  monarchy,  nnd  this  principle  had  in  Poland  the 
fVi-c-t  -cope  t',,r  its  e\il  consequences,  hecause  it  corre- 
sponded to  n  defect  in  the  national  character.  There  is,  or 
was,  in  the  Polish  character  a  wild  pride,  an  undisciplined 
feeling  of  independence  [  independence  i\  ith<-ut  nhi  .|  i, 
a  wrong  idea  of  freedom  <  freedom  without  duty) :  nnd  their 
history  is  the  Nemesis  of  this  fault.  They  saw  in  the 
elective  monarchy  n  guaranty  of  their  liberty  as  M  ]" 
nnd  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  might  lie  the  annihila- 
tion of  their  existence  as  a  nation — a  mistake  which  reap- 
pears in  many  other  points  of  their  political  organization, 
most  strikingly  in  their  lil»<>-nni  n-t<>.  In  the  Polish  diet, 
the  foundation  of  which  -was  laid  by  Ca-imir  II.  (1177-94), 
any  one  member  had  it  in  his  power  to  bring  the  action  of 
the  whole  diet  to  a  dead  standstill  by  his  veto.  As  it  wns 
impossible  for  a  Pole  to  submit  to  nnything  which  wns  not 
of  nis  own  choosing,  every  decision  of  the  diet  had  to  be 
unanimous  in  order  to  be  valid  ;  and  when,  nfter  months 
of  debate  and  fight,  of  intriguing  and  bribery,  of  violence 
and  manslaughter,  the  assembly  approached  to  unanimity, 
one  disagreeing  member,  concealed  in  the  chimney  and  in 
the  last  moment  crying  out  into  the  hall  his  veto,  was 
enough  to  prostrate  the  most  enormous  exertions  and  re- 
new the  most  intolerable  agonies;  and  just  as  if  there 


had  been  nn  evil  purpose  in  the  play,  the  social  or- 
ganization of  the  Polish  people  showed  a  defect  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  their  political  constitution.  There  was 


no  third  estate.  Commerce  and  industry  were  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  They  were  degraded 
into  mere  means  of  gain,  and  they  never  ranked,  or  pre- 
tended to  rnnk.  as  an  important  branch  of  the  business  of 
the  people.  Literature  and  art  were  occupations  of  the 
nobility,  and  nothing  bnt  occupations.  Splendid  gifts 
were  wasted  in  finding  out  new  ornamentations  for  other 
people's  ideas  nnd  other  people's  artistic  types.  The  na- 
tion consisted  of  two  classes  only — the  nobles,  who  owned 
the  soil  and  strove  after  an  illusory  freedom  :  and  the 
serfs,  who  cultivated  the  soil  nnd  were  tied  to  it  in  miser- 
able thraldom.  The  connecting  link,  the  vital  channel 
between  these  two  classes,  was  lacking,  and  in  several 
cases  the  Polish  peasants  sided  with  the  oppressors  of  the 
Polish  nation,  and  fell  with  fire  and  sword  on  their  own 
countrymen  who  hnd  risen  in  rebellion  to  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  their  fatherland.  The  consequences  of  this 
situation  soon  became  evident.  In  1572  the  dynasty  of 
the  Jngellons  became  extinct  with  Sigismund  II.  In  l.">7.l 
more  than  25,000  Polish  noblemen  in  brilliant  attire, 
nrmcd  cap-<t~pir,  and  with  their  horses  gorgeously  capari- 
soned, assembled  on  the  field  of  Wola  to  choose  their 
new  king.  Several  candidates  presented  themselves,  and 
1  the  most  worthless  of  them  was  chosen — Henry  of  V 
I  Shortly  after,  however,  he  ran  away  to  become  king  of 
,  France,  and  then  followed  the  voivode  of  Transylvania. 
Stephen  Bathori  (1575-86):  three  princes  of  the  Swedish 
Vasa  dynastv,  Sigismund  III.,  Lndislaus  VI.,  and  John 
Casimir  (1586-1672);  a  native  Pole,  John  Sobieski  (1674- 
96) ;  nnd  at  last  the  two  electors  of  Saxony,  Augustus 
II.  to  1733,  and  Augustus  III.  to  17d:'..  Kvery  new  prince 
brought  a  new  set  of  vices,  which  the  Poles  imitated  with 
too  much  success,  and  produced  wars  with  new  enemies,  in 
which  the  Poles  won  the  battles  with  their  blood  and  paid 
the  expenses  with  their  best  provinces.  Internal  jealousy, 
rivalry,  and  dissensions  split  the  nation  into  as  many  parties 
1  as  there  were  noble  families,  and  bribery,  violence,  intrigue, 
nnd  treachery  blossomed  like  thistles  in  August.  Poland 
was  ripe,  and  with  the  death  of  Augustus  111.  in  17 
end  began.  There  was  one  party,  called  monarchists  or 
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reformers,  and  headed  by  the  family  of  Czartoryski,  which 
saw  where  the  root  of  the  evil  lay,  and  tried  to  hit  it.  The 
abolition  of  liberiim  i-elu  and  the  establishment  of  an  hered- 
itary constitutional  monarchy  were  their  ideas ;  and  in 
order  to  realize  them  they  sought  and  found  the  support 
of  Catharine  II.  of  Kussia.  At  the  death  of  Augustus 
they  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  Russian  bayonets,  in  placing 
Stanislas  Poniatowski,  a  member  of  the  Czartoryski  family 
and  a  great  favorite  of  the  empress,  on  the  Polish  throne, 
and  the  work  of  reform  began  immediately.  Catharine 
saw  very  soon,  however,  that  Poland,  reformed  in  this  di- 
rection, would  very  rapidly  fall  out  of  her  grasp,  and  ac- 
cordingly she  changed  position.  There  was  another  party, 
headed  by  the  family  of  Potocki,  and  called  republicans  be- 
cause they  defended  the  old  oligarchical  institutions.  They 
had  adopted  the  old  Polish  maxim  of  religious  toleration, 
while  the  Czartoryskis  were  fanatical  Roman  Catholics 
and  tried  to  exclude  all  dissenters  from  office.  The  empress 
chose  to  defend  religious  toleration  and  "  republican  "  in- 
stitutions, and  having  entirely  forgotten  her  former  favor- 
ite, the  present  king,  she  had  a  number  of  his  adherents 
kidnapped  in  the  night  and  sent  to  Siberia.  This  oc- 
casioned the  Confederation  of  Bar,  headed  by  the  family 
of  Pulaski,  and  formed  in  1768  against  foreign  aggression 
(which  meant  Russia),  regal  usurpation  (which  meant  the 
king  and  the  Czartoryski  party),  and  the  influence  of  the 
dissenters  (which  meant  the  republican  or  Potocki  party). 
The  confusion  could  not  be  greater.  The  confederates  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  Turks,  and  the  war  began. 
Catharine  hail  a  large  army  in  the  country,  and  in  1772  a 
Prussian  and  an  Austrian  army  also  entered  Poland.  A 
diet  was  convoked  in  1773,  but  only  to  sanction  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  country — its  first  division.  Russia 
took  the  palatinates  of  Polotzk,  Vitebsk,  and  Mstislavl, 
comprising  an  area  of  42,000  sq.  m.,  with  1,800,000  in- 
habitants;  Prussia  took  the  province  of  Posen,  area 
13,000  sq.  m.,  population  416,000 ;  and  Austria  took  Galicia 
and  Lodomeria,  area  27,000  sq.  m.,  population  2,700,000. 
The  second  and  third  divisions  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  people  had  now  become  thoroughly  roused  to  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  dangers  which  their  old  constitution  in- 
volved, and  reform  became  the  work  of  the  day.  Libernm 
veto  was  abolished,  the  crown  was  made  hereditary,  the 
cities  received  political  rights,  etc.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  were  found  a  few  persons  who,  at  the  instigation  of 
Catharine  II.,  formed  the  Confederation  of  Torgovitza  in 
1792,  in  defence  of  the  old  "  republican"  institutions,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  aiding  them  and  their  cause  the 
Russian  army  invaded  Poland  once  more.  Frederick 
William  II.  of  Prussia,  who  had  encouraged  the  reformers, 
found  it  more  profitable  now  to  side  with  the  czarina,  and 
when,  at  last,  the  poor  king  himself  went  over  to  the  eon- 
federates,  Joseph  Poniatowski  and  Kosciusko's  victories 
were  in  vain ;  the  second  division  took  place.  Russia 
seized  a  territory  of  96,000  sq.  m.,  with  3,000,000  inhab- 
itants, and  Prussia  one  of  22,000  sq.  m.,  with  1,100,000  in- 
habitants. A  general  and  violent  rising  in  all  the  Polish 
provinces  was  the  consequence,  and  the  Russians  and  Prus- 
sians had  to  retreat;  but  in  the  right  moment  Austria  en- 
tered the  stage  and  turned  the  balance.  Kosciusko  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Macieowice,  Praga  was  stormed  by  Su- 
waroff,  Warsaw  capitulated,  the  king  resigned  his  crown, 
and  the  third  division  (in  1795)  annihilated  the  existence 
of  Poland.  Russia  took  all  the  provinces  E.  of  the  Nie- 
mcn  and  Bug  (area  43,000  sq.  m.,  population  1,200,000); 
Austria,  those  between  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula  (area 
18,000  sq.  m.,  population  1,000,000);  and  Prussia  the 
remainder,  together  with  the  capital  (area  21,000  sq.  m., 
population  1,000,000).  Thus  the  end  had  come.  In  1814 
a  rearrangement  of  the  Polish  territories  took  place.  Na- 
poleon had  in  1807  established  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  con- 
sisting of  the  Polish  provinces  which  Prussia  ceded  by  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit.  But  after  his  disastrous  campaign  in 
Russia  any  hope  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Poland  vanished,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
the  largest  part  of  the  former  Polish  territory  was  given 
to  or  taken  by  Russia.  Alexander  erected  a  kingdom  of 
Poland,  gave  it  a  free  constitution,  and,  at  least  in  the 
beginning,  the  country  seemed  to  have  not  only  a  tolerable, 
but  even  a  hopeful  future.  But  no  cne  ever  knew  what 
Alexander  meant.  The  good  and  sensible  which  he  at- 
tempted remained  floating  in  the  air  like  a  dream ;  that 
on  which  ho  succeeded  in  bestowing  form  and  shape  w:is 
atrocious  and  disgusting.  At  the  end  of  his  reign  that 
line  of  policy  began  to  show  itself  which  since  has  been 
followed  by  his  successors — denationalizing  and  Russian- 
izing Poland.  The  consequence  of  this  policy  has  been 
a  number  of  bloody  rebellions — in  1830,  1846,  1849,  and 
1863 — which  have  been  put  down  and  stamped  out  by  the 
Russians  with  unexampled  and  revolting  severity,  while 
the  behavior  of  the  Poles  has  excited  at  once  the  highest 


admiration  for  their  valor  and  perseverance  and  the  deepest 
pity  for  their  lack  of  unity  and  discipline. 

Language  and  Literature. — See  POLISH  LANGUAGE  AND 

LITERATURE,  by  JOSEPH   KzARQK.        CLEMENS  PfiTERSEN. 

Poland,  p.-v.,  Cass  tp.,  Clay  CO.,  Ind.     P.  126. 
Poland,  tp.,  Buena  Vista  co.,  la.     P.  60. 
Poland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Androscoggin  co..  Me.     P.  2436. 
Poland,  tp.,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.     Pop.  1418. 
Poland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mahoning  co.,  0.,  on  Ashtabula 
Youngstowu  and  Pittsburg  R.  11.     P.  453;  of  tp.  2481. 

Poland  (LUKE  P.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Westford,  Vt,  Nov.l, 
1815 ;  received  an  academic  education ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1836;  was  register  of  probate  1839-40,  prosecuting 
attorney  1843-44;  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  annually 
re-elected,  1848-65,  becoming  chief-justice  I860;    served 
as  U.  S.  Senator,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Jacob  Collamer,  1865-67,  and  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress 1867-75;  was  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  took  an  active  part  in  legislation. 
Polar,  in  geometry.     See  POLE. 
Polar  Bear.     See  BEAU. 
Polar  Circles.     See  ANTARCTIC  and  ARCTIC. 
Polar  Clock.     See  OPTICS  (conclusion),  by  PRES.  F. 
A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Po'lar  Co-or'dinates,  a  system  of  co-ordinates  by 
means  of  which  points  are  referred  to  a  fixed  line,  called  the 
initial  line,  and  to  a  fixed  point  of  that  line,  called  the  pole. 
There  may  be  two  cases  :  ( 1 )  all  the  points  considered  may 
lie  in  the  same  plane;  and  (2)  the  points  considered  may 
be  situated  in  any  manner  in  space.  In  the  former  case, 
only  two  co-ordinates  are  required ;  in  the  latter  case,  three 
are  necessary.  (1)  Let  A  X 
FIG.  1.  be  a  fixed  line,  and  let  P  be 

any  point  lying  in  a  plane 
through  A  X  ;  then  will  the 
point  P  be  known,  or  given, 
when   we   know  the   angle 
X  A  P  and  the  distance  A  P. 
The  angle  X  A  P,  denoted 
by  v,  is  called  the  direction  angle  of  P,  and  the  distance  A  P, 
denoted  by  r,  is  called  the  radian  rector  of  P.     By  giving 
proper  values  to  v  and  )•,  the  point  P  may  be  made  to  coin- 
cide with  any  point  of  the  plane  X  A  P.     If  P  is  any  point 
of  a  plane  curve  lying  in  the  plane  X  A  P,  the  equation 
which  expresses  the  relation  between  r  and  r  is  called  the 
polar  equation  of  the  curve ;  r  and  t>  are  the  polar  cn-ordl- 
nates  of  the  point  P.     (2)  Let 
FIG.  2.  A  X  be  a  fixed  line,  let  X  A  P' 

be  a  plane  through  A  X,  and 
let  P  be  any  point  in  space. 
Draw  P  P'  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  X  A  ]",  and  let  1"  be  the 
point  in  which  this  perpen- 
dicular meets  the  plane;  then 
will  the  position  of  P  be  known 
with  respect  to  A  X  when  we 
know  the  angle  X  A  P',  denoted  by  K,  the  angle  P'  A  P,  de- 
noted by  v,  and  the  distance  A  P,  denoted  by  r.  The  quan- 
tities n,  f,  and  r  are  the  polar  en-ordinntet  of  P  ;  by  giving 
suitable  values  to  these  co-ordinates,  the  point  P  may  bo 
made  to  coincide  with  any  point  in  space.  If  P  is  any 
point  of  a  curve  in  space,  the  two  equations  which  ex- 
press the  relations  between  r,  v,  and  »  are  called  the  polar 
ri/iiat!uiii  of  the  curve.  If  P  is  any  point  of  a  curved  sur- 
face, the  single  equation  which  expresses  the  relation  be- 
tween r,  r,  and  u  is  called  the  polar  ei/untion  of  the  surface. 
The  method  of  polar  co-ordinates  is  used  in  analytical  in- 
vestigations, and  on  account  of  its  simplicity  it  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  subjects  of  astronomy  and  analytical 
mechanics.  W.  (J.  PECK. 

Po'lar  Equa'tions,  of  a  curve  or  surface,  are  those  in 
which,  instead  of  rectangular  co-ordinates,  the  distance  of 
the  point  from  the  origin,  and  the  angle  or  angles  which 
its  direction  makes  with  the  axes  of  reference,  are  used. 
They  are  much  used  in  astronomy  for  the  expression  of 
the  orbits  and  varying  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ; 
indeed,  the  terms  latitude,  longitude,  riijlit  ascension,  de- 
clination, etc.  refer  to  angular  co-ordinates,  which  alone 
can  be  directly  derived  from  observation. 

Polar'iscope  [Gr.  iroXelv,  to  "  turn,"  and  aicoirelv,  to 
"  view  "],  properly,  an  instrument  for  testing  the  condition 
of  radiant  light  as  to  polarization.     The  term  is,  however, 
very  commonly  employed  to  denote  any  of  the  various 
forms  of  apparatus  designed  for  the  examination  of  trans- 
parent media  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  far  they  may 
possess  the  polarizing  power.     Among  the  simpler  forms 
j  of  poiariscope  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Savart,  in  which 
I  two  plates  of  quartz  four  or  five  millimetres  thick,  cut 
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from  tin-  crystal  parallel  to  a  face  of  one  of  the  terminal 
pyramids,  arc  cro>si>.l  upon  each  other  and  secured  in  a 
.-dtin:.'  along  with  ii  tounnalino  plate  having  ila  axis  4o° 
from  Iho  principal  planes  of  ilio  quartz.  The  tourmaline 
:n  I-  as  an  analyzer  (see  1'ol.AKIZATIoN),  and  when  till) 
light  coming  tu  ilio  eye  through  this  »jt  piece  is  polarized, 
tin-  field  nf  \iew  is  itrlped  with  colored  bunds  or  fringes. 
In  liiihincl's  polariscupeil  thick  plate  uf  uiiiinnualcd 
occupies  one  i  nd  of  a  short  tube,  and  a  Nicol's  prism  the 
other.  Tliis  in  polarized  light  gives  colored  figure*  in  the 

lii-ld,  whii'h  in  i ilium  light  are  not  seen.     Arago's  polar- 

iseopc  con-i-ts  ..i'  a  plutu  of  quartz  cut  across  tho  axis 
]ila .->-d  in  OIK-  end  of  a  tube  which  carrie-  in  tin-  oiln-r  end 
:i  ilouulv-refracting  prism.  Two  images,  arc  si-en,  both 
colorless  in  common  light,  but  exhibiting  complementary 
colors  in  light  which  is  polarized.  Soleil's  polariscope, 
employed  iii  his  ingenious,  saccharimctcr,  is  a  disk  of 
quart/  t'ormi-'l  of  two  M-mieireular  plates  severally  cut  from 
right-handed  ami  k-t't  liati'led  crystals  across,  the  axis,  and 
joined  along  their  common  diameter.  Light  transmitted 
through  this  disk  and  received  through  an  analyzer  is 
colorless  if  iinpolarizcd  ;  but  if  originally  polarized,  will 
exhibit  complementary  colors  in  the  two  semicircles,  ex- 
cept in  a  single  position  of  the  analyzer,  in  which  tin-  tint 
is  the  samo  on  lioth  side-.  This  tint,  railed  the  ••  tint  of 
passage."  rhaiiges  with  a  very  slight  movement  ill  rotation 
of  the  analy/.er  or  of  the  plane  of  original  polari/al  ion. 
ami  tin-  iini-  li.-i-oine  again  contrasted.  Seuarmont's  polar- 

i IH-  is  a  compound  plate,  or  Hat  rectangular  prism  made 

up  of  four  triangular  prisms,  two  of  them  cut  from  right  - 
handed,  and  tho  other  two  from  left-handed  quartz  crys- 
tals. In  polari/.ed  light  it  presents  colored  stripes  par- 
allel to  tho  edges  of  the  {date,  the  middle  stripe  being  well 
defined  and  dark.  The.-c  stripes  in  a  certain  position  of 
the  analyzer  and  of  the  piano  of  polarization,  are  contin- 
uous from  end  to  end;  but  on  the  slightest  rotatory  dis- 
placement of  either  they  become  dislocated,  tho  halves 
lieing  displaced  laterally  in  opposite  directions.  Any  in- 
stnin  iised  as  a  polarizer,  or  as  an 

analyzer  of  polari/.ed  light,  may  serve  to  a  certain  extent 
as  a  polariseope,  since,  when  common  light  is  obscr\  t  <1 
through  such  an  instrument,  the  intensity  is  independent 
of  tho  azimuth:  while  polarized  light  exhibits  a  variable 
intensity  when  the  azimuth  of  the  instrument  is  varied  by 
rotation.  F.  A.  P.  UAIIXARD. 

Polar'ity  flir.  iroA.ti-,  "to  turn"],  in  language,  is  the 
name  of  a  phenomenon,  which  some  words  present,  of  hav- 
ing opposite  meanings,  as  <l ;/.;•.  which  is  applied  to  a  ditch 
and  an  embankment,  as  the  clay  taken  from  one  forms  the 
other. 

Polarity,  a  physical  character  possessed  in  certain 
conditions  by  some  bodies  or  their  molecules,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  manifest,  in  a  determinate  direction,  properties 
which  are  analogous  and  at  tho  samo  time  contrasted  on 
opposite  sides.  The  original  idea  attached  to  this  term 
was  much  simpler,  embracing  merely  a  geometrical  rela- 
tion. A  pole  of  any  circle  of  the  sphere  is  a  point  in  the 
spherical  surface  around  which  as  a  centre  an  are  of  a 
great  circle  revolving  in  the  same  surface  will  describe 
with  its  remoter  extremity  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
of  which  it  is  tho  pole.  As  there  are  always  two  points  on 
the  sphere  which  fulfil  this  condition,  and  as  these  are  dia- 
metrically opposite,  the  term  pole  was,  in  consequence  of 
the  obvious  analogy,  early  transferred  to  the  opposite 

Soints  in  a  magnet  which  are  the  apparent  centres  of  its 
issimilar  attractive  and  repulsive  forces.  The  notion 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  long  prevailed  that  these  forces  are 
actually  inherent  in  these  points ;  but  as  every  fragment 
of  a  magnet,  however  small,  has  still  its  two  poles,  it  is 
evident  that  such  polar  points  are  merely  the  points  of 
0 "ion  intersection  of  the  resultants  in  different  direc- 
tions of  all  the  forces  exerted  by  the  individual  molecules. 
.Magnetic  polarity  is  happily  illustrated  and  rationally  ex- 
plained by  the  theory  of  Ampere,  which  attributes  the 
phenomena  of  magnetic 
attraction  and  repulsion 
to  the  reaction  upon  each 
other  of  closed  electric 
circuits  surrounding  the 
molecules.  The  condi- 
tion of  a  molecule,  as 


supposed  in  this  theory,  -_ 
is  illustrated  on  a  palpa 
ble  scale  in  tin-  little  ap- 
paratus represented  in 
the  cut  known  as  "  De  la 
Kivc's  rim;."  A  current 
generated  by  a  miniature 
l):ii!ci\  ilnate.l  ,,n  a  cork  is  maintained  in  the  ring  above 
the  tloat :  and  this,  when  approached  by  a  magnet,  ex- 
hibits polarity  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  its  plane, 


the  axis  being  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  two  pole) 
sensibly  coincident. 

The  term  "  polarity  "  it  not,  however,  limited  in  physics 
to  ea>es  in  which  manifestations  of  active  energy  are  ob- 
-civcd  to  take  place.  It  is  applied  to  any  ease  in  which 
similar  but  contrasted  properties  are  oppositely  and  sym- 
metrically disposed.  The  most  important  example-  of 
this  arc  the  polarity  possessed  under  certain  circumstances 
by  the  rays  of  light  and  heat,  for  which  see  PUI.AIIIZA- 
TIOX  OK  LIGHT.  F.  A.  P.  ]!AIIVUII>. 

Polariza'tion  of  Light,  a  physical  condition  pro- 
duce.I  in  rays  of  light  by  reflection  or  refraction,  in  which 
they  exhibit  unequal  intensities  when  subsequently  re- 
tlcetcd  in  different  planes  at  a  constant  incidence.  This  is 
the  characteristic  most  easily  detected,  though  polarized 
light  possesses  other  propcitie-.  to  be  presently  mentioned. 
Polarization  of  light  by  rcllcction  wan  fi  :•••!  in 

the  article  OI-TIIS.  observed  by  Mains  in  I  MIS.  It  i 
produced  by  refraction— partially  by  ordinary  refracti..,,. 
and  completely  by  double  refraction.  Polarization  by  re- 
llcction  is  nl>o  partial,  except  for  a  limited  number  of  re- 
flecting substances,  and  for  them  at  particular  determinate 
incidences.  AVater  and  glass  are  such  substances,  and  the 
polarizing  incidences  for  these  are — for  the  tir-i  :'  I.. 
and  for  tho  second,  54°  Ho'.  The  variations  of  relative 
intensity  of  the  two  images  of  a  luminous  point  produced 

by  a  doubly-refracting  crystal,  when  observed  tin gli  a 

second  similar  crystal  which  is  rotated  in  azimuth,  are 
described  in  the  article  on  KKfitArriov,  Doi'Bi.R  (which 
see).  Mains  discovered  that  the  two  images  of  a  radiant 
observed  through  a  single  crystal  undergo  >i.iiil:n  varia- 
tions when  tho  crystal  is  rotated,  provided  the  radiant  is 
seen  by  reflection  at  the  incidences  just  specified  from 
water  or  glass ;  and  thus  he  reached  the  conclusion  that 
light  so  reflected  possesses  all  the  properties  which  belong 
to  the  two  pencils  into  which  a  ray  of  common  light  i>  di 
vidcd  by  a  doubly-refracting  crystal.  Accordingly,  if  such 
a  crystal  be  placed  in  tho  path  of  a  ray  reflected  at  the 
polarizing  angle,  with  the  principal  plane  of  the  crystal  or 
a  conjugate  plane  in  the  plane  of  reflection,  the  ray  will 
not  bo  doubly  refracted.  (For  definition  of  these  terms  see 
REFRACTION,  DOUBLE.)  But  if  the  crystal  be  turned  in 
azimuth,  two  rays  will  make  their  appearance,  unequal  at 
first  in  intensity,  but  becoming  equal  at  tho  azimuth  of  45°. 
Beyond  this  azimuth  the  ray  which  was  previously  most 
intense  fades  gradually  away,  while  the  other  gains  in 
strength,  until  at  90°  the  former  disappears  entirely,  and 
the  latter  remains  alone.  These  phenomena  are  repeated 
in  every  quadrant. 

If  the  ray  which  has  been  reflected  as  above  described 
be  incident  upon  a  second  surface  of  glass  at  the  same 
angle  (54°  35')  as  at  first,  the  plane  of  second  reflection 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  first,  it  is  in  part  reflected 
and  in  part  transmitted,  as  is  the  case  with  common  light : 
but  if  the  second  plane  of  reflection  be  at  an  azimuth  of  90° 
with  that  of  the  first,  no  reflection  at  all  will  occur,  but  the 
whole  ray  will  be  transmitted. 

An  interesting  experiment  of  Brewster  illustrating  the 
identity  of  the  phenomena  of  polarization  by  reflection, 
and  polarization  by  double  refraction,  is  the  following: 
Let  the  light  of  a  candle  or  other  luminous  object  be  po- 
larized by  reflection,  and  afterward  received,  at  the  polar- 
izing angle,  upon  a  plate  of  plane  glass  which  has  its  plane 
of  reflection  in  azimuth  90°  from  the  plane  of  polarization. 
It  will  be  wholly  transmitted,  so  that,  to  an  eye  placed  any- 
where in  tho  direction  in  which  reflection  would  ordinarily 
occur,  the  radiant  will  be  invisible.  The  eye  remaining  in 
this  position,  let  another  person  breathe  upon  the  glass 
plate,  and  instantly  the  luminous  object  will  appear,  and 
will  continue  to  be  seen  until  the  film  of  moisture  left  by 
the  breath  has  evaporated.  This  is  because  the  polarizing 
angle  for  water  is  not  the  same  as  that  for  glass.  The  ex- 
periment may  bo  varied  and  made  still  more  striking  by 
placing  a  second  plate  by  the  side  of  the  first,  and  adjust- 
ing this  one  to  the  polarizing  angle  for  water.  The  radiant 
will  then  be  visible  in  the  second  plate,  but  not  in  the  first. 
In  this  state  of  things,  if  both  plates  be  breathed  on  simul- 
taneously, the  light  in  the  second  plate  will  be  extinguished, 
and  that  in  the  first  revived  by  the  same  breath. 

It  is  only  at  tho  angles  whieh  have  been  mentioned  that 
polarization  by  reflection  is  complete.  But  partial  polar- 
ization takes  place  in  reflection  at  any  angle,  being  zero  at 
the  incidences  0°  and  90°,  and  increasing  from  those  in- 
cidences up  to  the  polarizing  angle.  Light  is  polarized  by 
reflection  from  all  polished  surfaces,  but  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  bodies  whose  indexes  of  refraction  are  in  tho  neigh- 
borhood of  1.4  that  the  modification  which  it  undergoes  has 
the  simplicity  whieh  belongs  to  the  examples  we  are  con- 
sidering. Tho  index  of  water  is  1.336,  and  that  of  crown- 
glass  1.48  to  l.»3. 

Mains  believed  the  angle  of  polarization  of  a.  given 
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body  to  bo  independent  both  of  its  refractive  and  of  its 
dispersive  power.  Dr.  Brewster,  however,  demonstrated 
that  this  angle  depends  on  the  refractive  power,  and  is 
connected  with  it  by  the  law  that  "  the  index  of  refraction 
of  any  body  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarization." 
From  this  last  law  wo  derive  one  or  two  interesting  con- 
sequences —  first,  at  the  angle  of  polarization  the  reflected 
ray  is  perpendicular  to  the  refracted  ray  ;  for,  putting  t  for 
the  angle  of  incidence,  r  for  the  angle  of  refraction,  and  » 
for  the  index,  the  law  of  Snellius  gives  us  n  sin  r=  sin  7  ; 
and  the  law  of  Urewster,  just  mentioned,  gives  n  =  tan  i. 
Hence, 


tan  i  sin  r 


. 
sin  r  =  sin  i  :   or,  sin  r 


and  (*  +  ?•  =  90°. 

Secondly,  when  light  falls  upon  a  transparent  plate  hav- 
ing parallel  surfaces,  if  the  angle  of  incidence  at  the  first 
purfaco  is  the  polarizing  angle,  the  angle  of  incidence  at 
the  second  surface  will  also  be  the  polarizing  angle  for 
that  surface.  In  this  case  r  is  the  angle  of  incidence  and 
i  the  angle  of  refraction  for  the  second  surface,  the  index 

of  refraction  heing  _'  and  we  have 
n 

tan  r  sin  i  —  — —  sin  i  =  sin  r  ;  or.  sin  {  =  cos  r. 
cos  r 

and  i  +  r  =  90°. 

We  have  seen  that  when  the  two  polarized  rays  into 
which  a  single  ray  of  common  light  is  divided  by  double 
refraction  in  passing  through  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar  fall 
upon  a  second  similar  rhomb,  they  are  both  of  them  sub- 
divided in  most  of  the  positions  of  the  second  rhomb,  but 
that  the  intensities  of  the  rays  of  each  pair  are  unequal, 
except  when  the  principal  planes  of  the  rhombs  differ  in 
azimuth  45°,  and  that  one  member  of  each  pair  disappears 
entirely  when  the  principal  planes  are  coincident  or  nor- 
mal to  each  other.  The  inequality  of  intensity  is  variu- 
ble,  and  is  dependent  on  the  angle  between  the  principal 
planes.  If  one  ray  of  either  pair  be  observed  through  all 
its  variations,  it  will  be  found  to  begin  from  zero  of  inten- 
sity to  increase  regularly  in  brightness  for  90°,  and  then  to 
diminish  through  the  second  90°  to  zero  again.  The  other 
member  of  the  same  pair  passes  through  a  similar  series 
of  changes,  but  its  maxima  correspond  in  azimuth  to  tho 
minima  of  the  first,  and  its  minima  to  the  maxima  of  the 
first. 

A  ray  which  has  been  polarized  by  reflection  possesses 
the  same  character  as  those  which  have  been  produced  by 
double  refraction  in  Iceland  spar ;  and,  accordingly,  if  such 
a  ray  be  transmitted  through  a  doubly-refracting  rhomb 
which  is  turned  in  azimuth  in  the  manner  just  described, 
it  will  be  divided  into  two  rays,  which  will  alternately  in- 
crease and  diminish  in  intensity,  and  of  which  one  will 
become  zero  in  the  azimuth  0°  or  90°  between  its  plnno 
of  polarization  and  the  principal  section  of  tho  rhomb. 
Assuming  the  united  intensities  of  the  two  rays  into  which 
a  single  one  is  thus  divided  by  double  refraction  to  be  equal 
to  the  total  intensity  of  the  original  ray,  Mains  inferred 
that  their  several  intensities  should  vary  as  the  squares  of 
the  sines  and  the  cosines  of  tho  azimuth.  Thus,  if  I  be 
put  for  the  total  original  intensity,  and  <t  for  the  azimuth, 
reckoned  from  the  position  of  coincidence  of  the  piano  of 
polarization  with  the  principal  section  of  the  rhomb,  then 
the  ordinary  ray  would  have  tho  intensity  I  cos2**,  and  tho 
extraordinary  I  sin2«.  These  values  fulfil  the  condition 
of  constancy  of  sum,  since 

I  cos2«  +  I  ain>  =  I. 

If  a  ray  which  has  been  polarized  by  reflection  fall,  at  tho 
polarizing  angle,  upon  a  second  mirror  of  transparent  glass 
with  parallel  faces,  it  will  be  divided  into  two  rays,  one  of 
which  will  be  reflected  and  the  other  transmitted.  When 
the  second  mirror  is  turned  in  azimuth  around  the  inci- 
dent ray,  these  two  derivative  rays  will  undergo  changes 
of  intensity  somewhat  resembling  those  which  have  just 
been  described  as  produced  by  double  refraction.  When 
the  two  planes  of  reflection  are  coincident,  the  intensity 
of  the  reflected  ray  will  be  maximum,  and  that  of  the 
transmitted  ray  minimum.  This  minimum  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  zero.  When  the  two  planes  differ  in  azimuth  90°, 
the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  ray  will  be  maximum,  and 
that  of  the  reflected  ray  minimum.  This  minimum  will 
be  zero,  and  the  simultaneous  maximum  of  the  transmitted 
ray  will  be  equal  to  the  total  intensity  of  the  incident  light. 
The  alternations  in  this  case  resemble,  therefore,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  those  previously  described  as  produced  by 
double  refraction  ;  out  they  are  not  represented  by  the 
law  of  Malus.  By  plane  of  polarization — a  terra  used 
above  without  definition — is  always  to  be  understood  the 
plane  in  which  a  polarized  ray  is  most  susceptible  of  re- 
flection at  the  polarizing  angle. 

In  the  arrangement  of  two  mirrors,  as  above  described, 


when  the  second  mirror  is  rotated  in  azimuth,  its  plane  of 
incidence  and  reflection  is  constantly  changing  its  inclina- 
tion to  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  incident  upon 
it.  Suppose  the  incidence  upon  the  second  mirror  not  to  bo 
at  the  polarizing  angle.  It  is  found  that  after  reflection  in 
an  oblique  azimuth  the  plane  of  polarization  is  nearer  to 
the  plane  of  reflection  than  it  was  at  incidence.  If  the 
azimuth  at  incidence  bo  represented  by  c,  and  that  after 
reflection  by  a',  there  will  be  found  to  be  a  constant  ratio 
between  tan  a  and  tan  «',  tan  «'  being  always  less  than 
tan  a.  By  many  reflections,  with  the  same  azimuth  be- 
tween the  mirrors,  the  plane  of  polarization  may  be  brought 
indefinitely  near  to  the  plane  of  reflection,  but  it  can  never 
be  made  in  this  way  absolutely  coincident  with  it. 

When  common  light  is  reflected  from  any  surface  at  an 
angle  greater  or  less  than  the  polarizing  angle,  it  is  found 
to  be  partially  polarized  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  made  up  of  a 
mixture  of  polarized  light  with  common  light.  Ily  repeat- 
ed reflections  at  the  same  incidence  the  polarization  may 
bo  made  sensibly  complete.  The  number  of  reflections 
necessary  for  this  purpose  will  be  greater  as  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  farther  from  the  polarizing  angle.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that,  though  at  the  angle  which  we  have 
called  the  polarizing  angle  all  the  light  that  is  reflected  is 
polarized,  yet  that  this  is,  after  all,  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  incident  light.  From  a  single  surface  of  glass  it 
amounts  to  less  than  8  per  cent.  When,  for  purposes  of 
experiment,  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  large  and  intense 
beam  of  polarized  light,  it  has  accordingly  been  found  use- 
ful to  employ  many  reflecting  plates  placed  one  upon  an- 
other, forming  a  bundle  or  pile.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
thinner  these  plates  are  made  (so  that  they  are  not  so  thin 
as  to  produce  color)  the  more  convenient  they  will  be  in 
use,  and,  from  the  diminution  of  absorption,  the  more 
economical  of  light.  Not  fewer  than  sixteen  are  usually 
employed. 

The  amount  of  light  reflected  at  different  angles  of  inci- 
dence goes  on  increasing  from  0°  to  90°.  The  amount 
which  is  polarized  in  the  reflected  beam  also  goes  on  in- 
creasing, but  not  throughout  the  quadrant.  For  glass 
having  the  index  1.5  the  incidence  of  maximum  polari/.a- 
tion  is  79°.  At  this  incidence  the  total  intensity  of  the 
reflected  light  is  expressed  by  the  decimal  0.355,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  incident  light  being  1.  The  amount  which 
is  polarized  in  the  reflected  beam  is,  however,  only  0.1518, 
which  is  still  about  double  that  which  is  reflected  at  the 
polarizing  angle.  liut,  comparing  this  value  with  the 
foregoing  0.1)55,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  less  than  half  the 
total  light  reflected  (-14  per  cent.),  and  accordingly  it  is  not 
suited  to  exact  experiments  in  polarization. 

When  a  transparent  reflector  is  employed  as  a  polarizer, 
the  transmitted  beam  will  be  found  to  contain  light  which 
is  polarized  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  re- 
fraction. The  amount  of  light  so  polarized  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  amount  polarized  at  the  same  time  by  reflec- 
tion, and  in  the  plane  of  reflection;  and  as  the  maximum 
amount  polarized  by  reflection  from  one  surface  of  glass 
having  the  index  1.5  is  (1.1518,  this  also  is  the  maximum 
amount  which  can  be  polarized  at  one  surface  by  refrac- 
tion. But  since,  at  this  angle  of  maximum  polarization, 
the  total  reflection  is  only  O.H55,  the  total  transmission  will 
be  0.645,  and  of  this  amount  the  polarized  portion  will  bo 
but  23t  per  cent.  But  if  this  light,  already  partially  polar- 
i/.ed,  bo  transmitted  through  other  refracting  surfaces, 
though  it  will  continually  lose  in  total  intensity  by  reflec- 
tion, it  will  gain  in  the  jtr<^n:rt!nn  of  the  polarized  light 
which  it  contains:  and  if  the  incidence  is  tliat  of  the  po- 
larizing angle  for  reflected  light,  the  quantity  transmitted 
which  is  polarized  will  continue  to  increase  in  absolute 
amount,  notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  total  int?n*ity, 
until  polarized  light  only  is  transmitted.  Moreover,  if  the 
number  of  refracting  plates  employed  should  happen  to  bo 
greater  than  is  necessary  to  produce  complete  polarization, 
the  supernumerary  plates  will  not  reduce  the  amount  of 
polarized  light  transmitted,  since,  at  the  incidence  sup- 
posed, they  are  incapable  of  reflecting  light  polarized 
transversely  to  the  plane  of  reflection.  This  statement 
presumes,  of  course,  that  the  refracting  surfaces  are  per- 
fect, and  that  no  light  is  lost  by  absorption  in  the  media. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  resulting  from  the  polarizing  power 
of  a  pile  of  glass  plates,  that  the  pile  is  more  transparent 
when  held  at  an  obliquity  greater  than  the  angle  of  polar- 
ization than  it  is  at  that  angle,  and  that  the  transparency 
increases  with  the  obliquity.  This  is  owing  to  the  fart 
that  the  light  which  has  been  polarized  by  the  first  few 
lamina)  undergoes  very  little  loss  by  reflection  on  increas- 
ing the  obliquity;  but  the  amount  polnrizrtl  in  these  first 
refractions  increases  as  the  obliquity  increases,  more  rap- 
idly than  the  loss  by  reflection  of  the  natural  light  falling 
on  the  same  surface  is  increased.  The  intensity  of  the 
transmitted  beam,  therefore,  becomes  actually  greater  as 
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the  obliquity  is  greater — a  fact  which  is  the  reverse  of 
what  happens  with  a  single  plate. 

In  observations  upon  polarized  light  there  are  some  in- 
conveniences attending  the  use  of  a  mirror,  which  when 
turned  in  azimuth  obliges  the  observer  to  change  hi*  own 
pii-ilion.  or  nf  a  donbl y-i  cf 'ractiir.-  prism  or  BTJ  slal,  which 
pre-ents  two  images  often  not  sufficiently  separated.  Both 
these  disadvantage'  are  obi  iatcil  by  means  of  a  prism  in 
Mnlcd  by  Mr.  Nicol.  which  is  now  in  almost  universal 
u-c.  This  contrivance  is  represented  in  Fig.  1.  It  is  an 
eloni'atc'l  rhomb  formed  of  lee 
land  spar,  its  length  being  about 
three  limes  its  breadth.  Having 
been  brought  into  this  shape  from  ft  / 
the  natural  crystal,  it  i  ••  carefully  /^ 

sawn  asunder  in  the  plane  which 
divides  it  symmetrically  through 


Fio.  1. 


"  o    y 

J3 


II 
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it-  shortest  diagonal  \  l>.  and  then  reunited  by  means  of 
Canada  balsam.  This  substance  is  perfectly  transparent, 
and  has  a  refracting  power  whose  index  is  1 .."»:'!',  interme- 
diate between  those  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
—viz.  1.654  and  1.4HS.  The  relative  index  between 
the  crystal  and  the  balsam  for  the  ordinary  ray  is  1.0796, 
and  the  limiting  anu'lc  nt  emergence  trnm  the  former  to  the 
latter  is  (iS°.  The  ordinary  ray  from  R  meets  the  surface 
A  I)  at  a  greater  angle  than  this,  and  is  totally  reflected 
at  0.  The  extraordinary  ray  passes  through.  The  sides 
of  the  prism  are  blackened  to  prevent  a  second  reflection. 
This  ingenious  contrivance  is  invaluable  to  the  observer 
in  this  interesting  branch  of  optical  investigation.  ltd 
advantages  are,  however,  in  some  respects  limited.  The 
necessary  length  of  the  prism,  as  compared  with  its  lateral 
dimensions,  renders  it  difficult  to  employ  light  of  any  con- 
siderable convorgency  or  divergency.  The  cost  of  the  con- 
struction of  such  prisms  increases  also  very  rapidly  with 
their  magnitude,  and  few  have  been  made  whicn  measure 
more  than  an  inch  on  the  side.  Those  commonly  found 
with  opticians  are  much  smaller  than  this. 

Another  convenient  eye-piece,  which  may  also  serve,  like 
Xicol's  prism,  as  a  polarizer  for  small  beams,  is  formed  of 
a  lamina  of  tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  the  axis.  This 
mineral  possesses  the  very  remarkable  property,  when  not 
in  exceedingly  thin  lamime,  of  suppressing  one  of  the  rays 
into  which  incident  common  light  is  divided  by  it,  and 
transmitting  the  other.  The  ray  transmitted,  as  in  Nicol's 
prism,  is  the  extraordinary  ray.  Cut  perpendicularly  to 
the  axis,  a  plate  of  tourmaline  is  opaque.  Two  equal 
plates,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  are  opaque  when  crossed 
upon  each  other.  The  disadvantages  of  the  tourmaline  ' 
eye-piece  are — first,  the  color  of  the  crystal,  which  mars 
the  beauty  of  the  tints  exhibited  by  polarized  light,  and 
to  some  extent  neutralizes  them.  It  is  rather  unfortunate 
that  the  crystals  which  are  least  colored  are  usually  bad 
polarizer*.  In  this  respect  different  crystals  very  much 
differ.  Some,  which  are  light  green,  transmit  a  notable 
amount  of  the  ordinary  ray  even  when  quite  thick.  Those 
which  polarize  best  are  usually  brown  or  yellowish-brown. 
Occasionally  one  of  this  kind  will  be  found  which  polarizes 
well  without  being  very  disagreeably  dark.  But  an  equal 
if  not  greater  disadvantage  of  the  tourmaline  is  the  great 
brittlencss  of  the  crystal,  and  the  rarity  of  specimens  in 
which  fissures  do  not  naturally  exist.  It  is  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  obtain  clear  plates  of  any  considerable  size.  Fi- 
nally, the  supply  seems,  of  late  years,  not  to  have  kept 
pace  with  the  demand,  and  opticians  intimate  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  large  specimens  fit  for  optical 
purposes  at  all. 

A  few  years  since  Dr.  Herapath  of  London  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  property  like  that  of  tourmaline  in  arti- 
ficially prepared  crystals  of  the  iododisulphate  of  quinine. 
These  crystals  are  but  slightly  colored,  and  could  they 
easily  be  prepared  and  made  permanent  would  probably 
come  into  general  use.  Dr.  Herapath  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing specimens  half  an  inch  across.  The  peculiar  property  ' 
of  the  tourmaline  was  also  early  observed  bv  Sir  David  i 
Hrowster  in  agate,  but  that  substance  is  not  sufficiently 
transparent  for  the  purposes  of  optical  experiment.  For 
large  polarizers,  mirrors  may  be  employed  made  of  black 
glass  or  bundles  of  thin  plates,  as  above  described.  In- 
struments in  compact  form  for  observations  on  polarization 
are  called  polarisoopes.  (See  POLARISTOPE.) 

Upon  examining  thin  plates  of  certain  transparent 
crystals,  such  as  mica,  selenitc,  or  quartz,  by  means  of 
transmitted  polarized  light,  M.  Arago  found  that  when  the 
light  was  received  upon  the  eye  through  a  prism  formed 
of  Iceland  spar,  the  richest  eoneei\  able  colors  made  their 
appearance,  which  were  complementary  to  each  other  in 
the  two  images,  and  which  varied  in  intensity  with  the 
a/.imuth  "t1  the  lamina  or  of  the  prism.  When  the  principal 
plane  of  the  prism  coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  the  light,  and  the  azimuth  of  the  lamina  is  varied,  the 


maximum  brilliancy  of  coloring  is  found  in  the  azimuth 

hctwecli  ttie  prill'-ipal  section  of  the  lamina  and  the 
plane  of  polarization.  \\  hen  the  a/.imuth  is  llu  or  (.M)°  the 
color  entirely  \ani-hcs.  and  the  light  appears  entirely  un- 
changed. At  intermediate  azimuths  the  color  has  an  in- 
termediate intensity,  regularly  incroa-inL'  and  iliniinishing 
hi-t  ween  the  positions  ot'  111  i ni m mil  and  maximum.  Tin  >• 
variations,  as  well  as  the  thickness  of  the  lamina'  them 
-dies  in  which  the  phenomena  appear,  satisfied  M.  Arago 
that  the  colnrs  could  not  lie  ow  iiiLT  to  tile  •-ami-  e:iu-es  w  hich 
produce  the  colors  of  Newton's  rings.  Still,  they  hud  c\  i 
dently  some  relation  to  the  thickness,  fur  it  was  not  difficult 

to  remove  them  entirely,  either  by  i-iderahly  increasing 

the  thickness  or  by  oxcc--i\  ely  diminishing  it.  in  the 
rotation  of  the  lamina  as  just  described,  the  colors  which 
appear  between  the  sii<-ee--i\  e  positions  of  minimum  are 
always  the  same  in  the  same  image.  Hut  when  the  lamina 
it-elf  remains  fixed  while  the  prism  at  the  eye  is  rotated  in 
azimuth,  the  two  images  interchange  their  colors  in  pass- 
ing each  successive  position  of  minimum. 

If  instead  of  a  doubly-refracting  prism  as  an  eye-piece, 
a  mirror,  presented  to  the  ray  at  the  polarizing  angle,  be 
employed,  only  one  of  the  images  is  reflected,  but  the  other, 
if  the  mirror  be  transparent,  will  bo  seen  in  the  light  trans- 
mitted. In  consequence  of  this  separation  of  cllccts,  M. 
Arago  was  led  to  distinguish  the  mirror  when  used  in  this 
way  as  the  analyzer. 

If  in  a  plate  of  sclenite  we  hollow  out  a  spherical  cm  it  y 
of  very  large  radius,  wo  shall  find  it  to  exhibit  several 
orders  of  rings  resembling  those  of  Newton,  and  following 
the  same  laws,  though  the  thicknesses  at  which  the  colors 
of  the  same  order  occur  are  very  much  greater.  According 
to  the  determination  of  Biot,  the  comparative  thicknesses 
at  which  the  same  colors  appear  in  air,  in  Iceland  spar,  in 
quartz,  in  selenitc,  and  in  Siberian  mica  are  as  the  num- 
bers 1,  13,  230,  230,  and  4 10,  the  thickness  for  sclenite  and 
quartz  being  sensibly  the  same.  The  limits  of  absolute 
thickness  below  which  crystalline  plates  fail  to  give  colors 
in  polarized  light  are,  for  sclenite,  0.017  inch:  for  mica, 
0.0323  inch  ;  and  for  Iceland  spar,  0.001  inch.  The  max- 
imum thickness  for  this  last  crystal  is  but  youths  or  y^^ths 
of  an  inch.  Mica  and  selenite  are  therefore  prepared  with 
facility  for  this  class  of  chromatic  experiments,  but  this  is 
not  equally  true  of  Iceland  -par.  If  a  lamina  of  selenite 
— a  mineral  which  is  very  easily  wrought — be  secured  by 
t  r;i  n-pari'M  erment  of  any  kind  to  a  plate  of  glass,  very 
fanciful  effects  may  be  produced  by  grinding  it  away  un- 
equally in  different  parts  according  to  any  definite  pattern. 
Figures  of  various  kinds,  images  of  insects,  flowers,  (Jothic 
windows,  etc.  may  thus  be  prepared,  which  will  come  out 
in  polarized  light  in  very  brilliant  colors. 

Somewhat  later,  Dr.  Wollaston  discovered  a  class  of 
chromatic  effects  of  a 
novel  and  highly  inter- 
esting character  observ- 
able in  crystals  cut  across 
the  axis.  The  arrange- 
ments for  observation 
are  the  same  as  in  the 
experiments  already  de- 
scribed. If  a  mirror  be 
employed  as  an  analyzer, 
and  be  turned  to  azi- 
muth 80°  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  crystal- 
line plate,  no  light  will, 
of  course,  be  reflected  to 
the  eye  ;  but  the  moment 
the  crystal  is  introduced 
a  system  of  concentric  rings  will  make  its  appearance, 
colored  with  the  richest  conceivable  tints,  and  marked  by 

a  black  cross,  whoso  arms 


are  in  the  plane  of  reflec- 
tion, and  at  right  angles 
to  it,  passing  through  the 
centre.  The  ends  of 
these  arms  arc  enlarged, 
and  have  the  appearance 
of  brushes.  If  the  ana- 
lyzer is  transparent,  an- 
other set  of  rings  may  be 
seen  by  the  transmitted 
ight,  in  which  the  colors 
will  be  complementary  to 
the  former,  and  the  cross 
will  be  white.  As  the 
analyzing  mirror  is  re- 
volved in  azimuth  the 
colors  fade,  and  a  new  set  of  rings  gradually  appears,  with 
colors  complementary  to  the  first,  and  distinguished  by  a 
white  cross.  In  short,  in  this  case  the  colors  before  trans- 
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mittecl  are  reflected,  and  those  before  reflected  are  trans- 
mitted. Figs.  2  and  3  exhibit  the  two  aspects  of  the  rings 
which  have  been  just  described.  These  rings  make  their 
appearance  at  thicknesses  much  greater  than  those  which 
produce  color  in  laminae  parallel  to  the  axis. 

Crystals  of  quartz  cut  across  the  axis  and  examined  in 
polarized  light  present  a  curious  and  exceptional  peculi- 
arity. The  centre  of  the  field  is  always  illuminated  with 
light  of  uniform  tint,  whatever  be  the  position  of  the 
analyzer;  but  the  tint  varies  as  the  analyzer  is  turned, 
ascending  regularly  through  the  scale  from  red  to  violet. 
To  this  fact,  first  noticed  by  M.  Arago,  M.  Biot  contributed 
the  additional  discovery  that  the  ascent  of  the  tints  is  pro- 
duced in  some  crystals  by  a  right-handed  rotation  (in  the 
direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch),  and  in  others  by  a 
left-handed  rotation.  Hence,  the  distinction  since  made 
between  right-handed  and  left-handed  crystals,  called  also, 
more  appropriately,  df.,rtro(jijre  and  Ifevoyyre.  It  was  sub- 
sequently noticed  by  Sir  John  Herschel  that  the  gyratory 
power  of  crystals  is  so  apparently  dependent  on  the  causes 
which  produce  modifications  of  the  crystalline  form,  that 
its  direction  may  be  inferred  without  optical  examination, 
by  means  of  the  external  characteristics.  The  crystal  is 
usually  a  hexagonal  prism,  with  terminal  hexagonal  pyra- 
mids ;  but  the  tetrahedral  angles  where  the  lateral  and 
terminal  faces  meet,  and  the  lateral  edges  also,  are  some- 
times replaced  by  planes,  called  playihcdrul,  which  en- 
croach on  the  neighboring  faces  more  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other.  If,  in  the  crystal  as  held  by  the  observer  with 
the  pyramidal  vertex  toward  him,  the  plagihcdral  en- 
croachment is  largest  on  the  faces  toward  the  right,  the 
crystal  is  optically  dextrogyre,  and  vice  versd.  Sir  David 
Brewstcr's  observations  on  these  crystals  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  when  the  crystal  is  not  very  thick  the  uni- 
formly-tinted field  is  confined  to  the  centre,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  system  of  rings  resembling  those  seen  in 
Iceland  spar,  but  in  which  the  cross  is  imperfect.  (Fig. 
4  exhibits  the  appearance.)  lie  also  found  in  that  re- 
markable species  of  col- 
ored quartz  called  ame- 
thyst, veins  of  right- 
handed  and  left-handed 
crystallization  alterna- 
ting with  each  other  in 
many  parallel  layers,  and 
producing  at  their  sur- 
faces of  contact  lines  of 
neutral  character.  In 
some  specimens  the 
layers  were  found  to  be 
so  extremely  thin  as  to 
neutralize  the  rotatory 
power  of  the  whole  crys- 
tal, and  in  these  instances 
the  ordinary  system  of 
rings  with  a  perfect  cross  makes  its  appearance.  In  all  these 
observations  upon  crystals  in  the  direction  of  their  optic 
axes,  the  number  of  rings  is  greatly  increased  by  the  use 
of  monochromatic  light.  The  intervals  between  the  rings 
are  also,  in  such  light,  intensely  dark.  In  the  case  of 
quartz  crystals,  monochromatic  light  presents  appearances 
in  the  centre  very  little  different  from  those  seen  when  the 
crystal  is  not  present;  that  is  to  say,  it  exhibits,  as  the 
analyzer  is  turned,  a  succession  of  maxima  and  minima, 
separated  from  each  other  in  azimuth  90°.  But  the  abso- 
lute azimuths  of  these  maxima  and  minima  are  no  longer 
what  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  the  crystal ;  in 
other  words,  the  plane  of  polarization  has  been  turned  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
crystal,  through  an  angular  distance  proportioned  to  the 
thickness  of  the  crystal.  The  peculiar  kind  of  polariza- 
tion produced  by  quartz  has  on  this  account  been  called 
rotatoi'y  polarization. 

It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  a  right-handed  and  a 
left-handed  crystal  of 

equal  thickness,  super-  TIG.  5. 

posed  upon  each  other, 
will  produce  a  resultant 
rotation  equal  to  zero. 
But  two  such  plates  so 
superposed,  examined 
in  polarized  light,  ex- 
hibit a  remarkable  spi- 
ral cross,  such  as  is 
seen  in  Fig.  5.  These 
spirals  were  first  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Airy, 
and  are  commonly 
known  as  Airy's  spi- 
rals. Two  contrary 
plates  of  unequal  thick- 


ness, superposed  as  above,  produce  an  amount  of  rotation 
proportional  to  their  difference  of  thickness. 

The  power  of  rotation  of  the  same  crystal  is  different  for 
the  different  colors,  being,  in  the  undulatory  theory  of  light, 
an  inverse  function  of  the  length  of  the  undulations.  By 
employing  the  successive  colors  of  the  spectrum  for  each 
separately,  M.  Biot  determined  the  absolute  rotatory  power 
of  a  crystalline  plate  of  quartz  ^jth  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
as  follows : 


Extreme  red 17.4904 

Limit,  red  and  orange 20.4978 

Limit,orange  and  yellow.22.S188 


Limit,  t-reen  and  blue 30.0400 

Limit,  blue  and  indigo.. ..34.5717 
Limit,  indigo  and  violet,..37.GS29 


Limit, yellow  and  green...25.6752|  Extreme  violet 44.0827 

This  property  of  rotatory  polarization  does  not  exist  in 
plates  of  quartz  cut  parallel  to  the  axis.  In  such  plates 
ordinary  double  refraction  exists,  but  it  is  the  extraordi- 
nary instead  of  the  ordinary  ray  whose  velocity  is  least,  or 
the  crystal  is  a  positive  one. 

The  double  refraction  of  quartz  along  its  axis  was  ex- 
perimentally analyzed  by  Fresnel  by  means  of  a  very  in- 
genious arrangement.  The  difference  of  velocity  of  the 
two  rays  being  so  slight  as  to  render  their  separation  by 
ordinary  expedients  difficult,  he  devised  and  constructed 
a  compound  prism  by  which  to  double  their  divergency. 
In  Fig.  6,  A  B  F  and  CDF  represent  similar  triangular 
prisms  of  right-handed 
quartz  with  the  faces  A  B, 
C  D  cut  perpendicularly  to 
the  axis.  The  obtuse-an- 
gled prism  B  F  D,  having 
the  angle  B  F  D  equal  to  the 
supplement  of  2A  F  B,  has 
its  base  B  D  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  a  crystal  of  left-handed  quartz.  The  incident  ray 
1 1',  falling  perpendicularly  upon  A  B,  is  separated  into  two, 
whose  velocities  differ,  but  which  pursue  the  same  path, 
which  is  the  axis.  At  the  surface  it  F  their  paths  become 
different,  the  velocity  of  one  of  them  passing  from  —  to  -f- , 
and  that  of  the  otiier  from  +  to  — ,  At  the  surface  F  D 
this  divergency  is  increased,  the  velocities  again  inter- 
changing their  relations.  At  final  emergency  from  the 
face  C  D  the  divergency  will  be  further  slightly  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  the  emergent  rays  to 
the  surface.  By  this  arrangement  a  sufficient  separation 
of  the  two  rays  is  obtained  to  make  it  possible  to  ex- 
amine them  singly  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  duplication 
of  the  system  of  prisms  here  shown,  or  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  elements  employed,  would,  if  necessary, 
make  the  separation  still  wider.  If  quartz  were  like  other 
uniaxial  crystals  in  the  law  governing  refraction  along  its 
axis — that  is,  if  the  velocities  of  the  two  rays  were  in  that 
direction  equal  in  this  crystal,  as  they  are  in  others — 
the  system  of  prisms  just  described  would  produce  no  sepa- 
ration of  the  rays.  The  fact  of  the  separation  proves  quartz 
to  be  in  this  respect  an  exceptional  case.  When  the  sepa- 
rated rays  are  examined,  however,  the  extent  to  which 
quartz  is  exceptional  is  discovered  to  be  much  greater  than 
is  implied  in  the  difference  just  indicated.  The  peculi- 
arities are  the  following,  and  arc  true  of  either  of  the  sepa- 
rated rays.  Examined  with  a  doubly-refracting  prism, 
two  perfectly  equal  images  appear  in  all  azimuths  of  the 
prism.  Received  upon  a  mirror  at  the  polarizing  angle, 
equal  reflection  takes  place  in  all  azimuths  of  the  mirror. 
In  these  respects  the  rays  resemble  ordinary  unpolarized 
light.  But  in  the  following  particulars  they  differ.  Trans- 
mitted through  thin  crystalline  plates,  they  display,  on 
being  analyzed,  tints  like  those  produced  by  polarized 
light,  only  they  are  such  tints  as  ordinary  polarized  light 
produces  in  thicknesses  of  crystal  greater  or  less,  by  a  de- 
terminate amount,  than  those  used  in  the  experiment. 
Transmitted  through  a  rhomb  of  glass,  like  that  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  7,  of  which  the  acute  dihedral  angles  are 
644,  they  emerge,  after  two  internal 
total  reflections,  at  P  and  Q,  polarized 
in  planes — one  in  azimuth  45°  on  the 
right,  and  the  other  in  azimuth  45°  on 
the  left  of  the  plane  of  reflection.  If 
both  are  transmitted  through  the  rhomb 
simultaneously,  so  as  to  emerge  to- 
gether, they  will  form  a  single  ray  po- 
larixed  in  tiic  plane  of  reflection.  Rays 
in  this  condition  are  said  to  be  circutur- 
lif  polarized.  And  as  it  appears  that  a 
circularly  polarized  ray  becomes  j,lniir. 
polarized  by  two  internal  reflections  in 
glass  at  an  angle  of  incidence  of  54°  :iO',  the  resultant 
plane  of  polarization  being  in  azimuth  45°  from  the  plane 
of  reflection,  it  follows  that  a  plane  polarized  ray  may  be 
circularly  polarized  by  causing  it  to  make  two  similar  re- 
flections, the  plane  of  its  original  polarization  being  45°  in 
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azimuth  from  that  of  the  first  reflection.     This  i<  effected 

lull H  "I'a  rhomb  such  us  has  just  I »  'I ribcd.and 

which,  from  it."  originator.  has  been  called  Frc-ncl's  rhomb. 
It  in  ob\  ions  thiil  if  a  plane  |»iliii  i/cd  ray  I.,'  thu-  pa--ed 
through  in-,,  of  Fresntd's  rhombs  successively,  it  will  emerge 
plane  polari/ed. 

M.  Kre-ncl  was  li-il  to  the  discovery  of  the  remarkable  j 
property  of  the  rhomb  which  bears  bin  name  by  theoretic 
DOBlidwnttioM.     When  li'-'lit  it  passing  from  a  denser  to  a 
rarer  medium,  the  angle  of  refract'ntn  is  greater  than  the 
angle  of  incidence,  and  the  law  of  Snellius, 

sin  T 

=  », 

sin  - 

gives  a  value  for  n,  the  index  of  refraction,  less  than  unity. 

Sou,  ;i-  I  i<  ihc  fraated  pos-iblo  sine,  if  we  put  .-in  ;•  I. 
wo  shall  hnvc  sin  /  ".  anil  therefore  i  itself  le--  t!i:m  90°.  ! 
For  an  in .'idence  greater  than  this  viilue  of  i'  (here  can  be 
no  emergent  ray;  and  bonce  this  is  callc>l  the  /i/niti/<<i 
ntt'ff'-.  For  all  such  incidences  the  whole  of  the  light  is 
reflected:  and  this  is  what  is  Mic:illt  by  l-itnl  n-flii-ttnn  ut 

s n  I  surf: •<.      M.  Frcsiiel  found  that  t!ie  mathematical 

t'liriiiula1  which  he  hail  deduced  from  his  theory  of  light,  ti» 
exjtre-s  the  intensity  of  reflection  at  different  incidences 
bceimie  ini'ffin'ii -if  in  the  ease  of  total  refioetion  :  and  in 
rea-oning  mi  the  probable  causes  of  their  failure  ho  was 
led  to  predict  that  a  rhomb  of  glass  having  the  angles 
above  stated  would  produce  pre-i-cly  the  effect  which  has 
just  been  described.  Experiment  proved  the  truth  of  this 
anticipation. 

Kelleetion  from  metals  presents  characters  which  resem- 
ble those  of  reflection  from  the  second  surface  of  trans- 
parent media.  There  is  this  difference,  that  common  light 
totally  rellecteil  exhibits  no  traces  of  polarization,  but  com- 
mon light  reflected  from  metallic  surface-  M  partially 
polarized.  When  the  incident  light  at  second  surfaces  is 
polari/.eil  in  an  a/.imuth  between  0°  and  90°,  the  modili- 
us  which  it  undergoes  resemble  thoso  produced  by 
metals.  This  subject  was  first  systematic  -illy  investigated 
by  Sir  David  lirewster.  He  first  di-'  >Ter«  I  that  polarized 
light,  after  having  undergone  one  total  reflection  in  an 
azimuth  between  0°  and  '.HI0,  produced  colors,  when  ex- 
amined with  an  analyzer,  analogous  to  those  produced  by 
thin  crystalline  laminie.  He  afterward  a-certaine  I  that 
a  polarized  ray  which  has  undergone  successive  reflections 
from  plane  metallic  mirrors  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
when  the  original  azimuth  of  reflection  is  45°  from  the 
plane  of  polarization,  will  exhibit  similar  tints,  xho  angle 
of  incidence  at  which  the  effect  is  best  produced  varies  with 
dille;-ent  metals,  but  is  in  all  or  near  I  v  ail  BMM  :i  b  >vo  70°  J 
ami  below  80°.  The  brightness  of  the  tints  increases  with 
the  number  of  reflections.  Sir  David  lirewster  also  found 
this  nnalogy  between  the  effects  of  such  a  pair  of  parallel 
metallic  mirrors  and  a  pair  of  Fresnel's  rhombs — that  at  a 
certain  angle  of  incidence,  different  for  different  metals,  the 
effect  of  the  reflection  on  the  first  mirror  would  bo  exactly 
compensated  by  that  on  the  second,  and  the  ray  would 
emerge  plane  polarized,  lint  he  found  also  this  difference 
between  tin  nit  while  (the  azimuth  of  incidence 

being  +  45°)  the  ultimate  plane  of  polarization  with  the 
rhombs  was  —45°,  that  with  the  metallic  mirrors  was 
always  less  than  this,  being  for  silver,  in  which  it  was 
greatest,  —  39°  48',  and  for  galena,  in  which  it  was  least, 
no  more  than  —  2°.  There  is  also  this  additional  and  very 
remarkable  difference:  in  the  case  of  the  rhombs,  after 
the  light  had  undergone  reflection  in  the  first,  it  will  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  condition  by  the  second,  no  matter 
what  be  the  azimuth  between  the  planes  of  reflection  in  the 
two  rhombs;  but  in  the  case  of  the  two  mirrors,  if  the 
second  be  turned  in  azimuth,  it  will  no  longer  restore  the 
ray  unless  the  .niy/c  .-/'  I'/ien^nre  be  changed  also.  If  it  be 
turned  quite  round,  tile  angle  of  incidence  required  to  effect 
re-t'iration  will  pass  through  a,  series  of  regular  variations 
between  determinate  limits,  which  variations  may  be  rep- 
resented by  the  varying  radii  of  an  ellipse.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  the  term  rlll/iiical  polarization  was  originally 
applied  to  light  in  this  physical  condition.  Common  liglit 
reflected  from  metallic  surfaces  is  more  or  less  elliptically 
polarized.  In  fact,  the  recent  investigations  of  M.  Jamin 
and  others  base  proved  that  there  are  very  few  substances 
which  furnish  by  reflection  from  their  surfaces  absolutely 
pure  plane  polarized  light.  None  are  capable  of  doing  so 
whose  indexes  of  refraction  MEM*d  or  fall  short  of  1.11  I. 
Water  and  glass  do  so  sensibly,  but  in  this  respect  they  are 
nearly  exceptional. 

The  rings  seen  in  crystals  cut  across  the  axis,  when  ex-  \ 
amined  in  circularly  polarized  light,  exhibit  some  singular 
peculiarities.     They  are  divided  into  quadrants  by  a  cross  ' 
which  is  neither  very  dark  nor  very   bright,  and   which 
does  not  change,  in  intensity  with  the  revolution  of  the 
analyzer,  but  turns  with  it.     The  rings  in  the  alternate 


quadrants  are  line. >»/'" nunlili-,  those  in  one  opposite  pair 
being  nearer  to  the  centre,  and  those  in  the  other  more 
di-tant  from  the  centre  by  a  quarter  of  an  interval  than 
the  corresponding  rings  in  plane  polari/.ed  light. 

Mr.  Airy  found  that  light  may  be  circularly  polarized  by 
rrfrni-tiun  in  passing  through  lamina-  of  crystals  which 
doubly  refract.  pro  ided  the  thickness  of  the  lamina*  used 
is  such  as,  on  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  is  just  suffi- 
cient to  effect  a  retardation  of  one  of  the  rays  produced  by 
the  double  refraction  one  quarter  of  an  undulation  behind 
the  other,  or  to  advance  it  one  quarter  of  an  undulation 
before  the  other.  The  mineral  employed  by  him  for  this 

purpose,  and  which  is  m»rt n v  cnient I .  pi -e pared  of  suit 

able  tbickne-s  than  mo-t  other-,  i-  miot,  of  which  the 
lamin:e  are  easily  separable  and  elea\e  in  large  sheets 
without  breaking.  A  lamina  reduced  to  a  thickness  proper 
to  produce  circular  polarization  is  commonly  called  a 
"quarter-wave  hunina." 

For  sometime  after  the  discoveries  had  been  made  of 
which  a  brief  account  has  here  been  given,  it  wa-  -upposed 
that  all  doubly-refracting  crystals  have  but  a  single  optic 
axis.  In  the  year  IM7,  however.  Sir  liavid  lirewster  an- 
nounced the  remarkable  fact  that  most  crystals  have  two 
optic  axes  in-lead  of  one.  The  rings  seen  in  crystals  of 
two  axes  are  elliptical  when  the  axes  are  so  far  apart  that 
only  one  can  be  observed  at  a  time;  and  thev  form  I'm 
nlnr-iite  curves,  or  curves  resembling  the  figure  S,  when  they 
are  near  together.  In  topaz  the  axes  form  an  angle  with 
cich  other  of  6,'i°.  and  the  rings  present  the  appearance 
shown  in  Fig.  8  when  the  analyzer  is  crossed  upon  the 
polarizer,  the  plane  of  the  axes  of  the  crystal  being  in 
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azimuth  0°  or  90°.  This  crystal  possesses  the  peculiarity 
of  showing  its  own  rings  without  the  help  of  an  analyzer 
when  the  plate  subjected  to  experiment  is  cut  across  the 
line  intermediate  between  the  axes,  the  opposite  surfaces 
being  parallel.  In  such  a  plate,  in  order  that  the  ray  may 
follow  the  lino  of  one  of  the  axes  within  the  crystal,  ita 
angle  of  incidence  must  be  62J° ;  the  angle  of  refraction 
will  then  be  »2{°.  The  incident  angle  at  cither  the  first  or 
the  second  surface  will,  therefore,  be  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  polarizing  angle  for  the  substance,  since  the  reflected 
and  refracted  rays  make  an  angle  of  85°  with  each  other; 
whereas,  according  to  the  law  of  firewater,  at  the  polarizing 
angle  they  should  be  at  right  angles.  If,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  observing  the  light  transmitted  through  the  plate, 
we  receive  upon  the  eye  the  rays  reflected  from  the  second 
surface  and  emergent  from  the  first,  the  reflecting  surface 
itself  forms  an  analyzer  sufficiently  perfect  to  exhibit  the 
rings.  But  as  the  angle  of  reflection  is  not  truly  the  polar- 
izing angle,  when  the  crystal  is  in  azimuth  90°  the  dark 
band  will  not  be  as  large  as  is  the  case  in  the  rings  seen 
with  a  better  analyzer  by  transmitted  light. 

pla  ,,  In  Figs.  9  and  10  are 

seen  the  appearances 
presented  when  the  sub- 
ject of  examination  is 
saltpetre  (nitrate  of  pot- 
'n  which  the  axes 
are  inclined  to  each  other 
6°.  The  plane  of  the 

a  \e-    of    the  erv-r:ll    being 

brought  into  coincidence 
with  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization of  the  incident 
light,  and  the  analyzer 
being  crossed  upon  the 
polarizer,  a  system  of 
temniscate  curves  is  seen, 
like  that  shown  in  Fig. 
9  intersected  by  iv  dark  cross,  of  which  the  bar  coinciding 
in  direction  with  the  plane  of  the  axis  is  longest.  If  the 
analyzer  be  turned  90°,  the  colors  become  complementary 
and  the  cross  becomes  white;  but  if,  the  analyzer  and 
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polarizer  remaining  fixed,  the  crystal  itself  is  turned  in 
azimuth,  the  cross  will  break  at  the  centre,  forming  two 
curves,  which,  when  the  rotation  becomes  4a°,  assume 
the  form  of  two  opposite  Flo.  10. 

hyperbolas.  This  ap- 
pearance is  exhibited  in 
Fig.  10. 

A  very  curious  prop- 
erty of  crystals  of  two 
optic  axes,  first  an- 
nounced on  theoretical 
grounds  as  probably  ex- 
istent, and  afterward 
experimentally  demon- 
strated by  Dr.  Lloyd, 
consists  in  this — that, 
supposing,  in  a  crystal 
properly  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  the  straight 
line  representing  either 
axis  to  be  produced  externally  in  both  directions,  this  line 
will  be  also  the  axis  of  a  hollow  cone  at  either  extremity, 
the  vertices  being  at  the  intersections  with  the  surface  of 
the  crystal  and  the  bases  outward,  such  that  any  incident 
ray  coinciding  with  an  element  of  either  conical  surface  will 
coincide  within  the  crystal  with  the  optic  axis  itself,  and 
will  coincide  on  emergence  with  the  other  conical  surface. 
Thus,  an  incident  hollow  cone  of  rays  becomes  an  emergent 
hollow  cone ;  but  what  is  more  remarkable,  an  incident  solid 
cone  or  pencil  gives  an  emergent  hollow  cone,  since  the  in- 
terior rays  of  the  incident  pencil  are  scattered  by  refrac- 
tion within  the  crystal.  Moreover,  an  incident  ray  co- 
inciding externally  with  the  true  direction  of  the  optic 
axis  is  spread  out  by  refraction  into  a  hollow  cone  within 
tbe  crystal,  and  becomes  on  emergence  a  hollow  cylinder. 
These  singular  phenomena  are  usually  referred  to  by  the 
terms  conical  refraction  and  polanzatimi. 

When  cylinders,  tubes,  rhombs,  or  other  geometrical 
forms  of  well-annealed  glass  are  subjected  to  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  temperature  acting  upon  all  their  surface,  as  by 
immersing  them  in  hot  water  or  hot  oil,  there  will  be  seen 
within  them,  by  polarized  light,  systems  of  symmetrical 
figures  circular  and  concentric  in  cylinders,  and  dependent 
on  the  form  of  the  solid  for  their  shape  in  other  cases, 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  rings  seen  in  crystals. 
An  illustration  of  these  appearances  is  presented  in  Fig.  11. 
Like  those  rings,  these 
figures  are  marked  by 
a  cross,  which  changes 
from  black  to  white 
with  the  rotation  of  the 
analyzer.  But  these 
figures  will  alter  their 
forms  if  the  glass  be 
broken,  which  is  not 
true  of  the  rings  formed 
in  crystals.  When  the 
heat  has  fully  pene- 
trated the  glass,  and 
the  interior  tempera- 
ture is  uniform,  the  fig- 
ures cease  to  be  seen. 
At  this  time,  if  the 
heated  glass  be  removed  from  the  bath  and  allowed  to 
cool  rapidly,  a  new  system  of  figures  will  spring  up 
within  it.  This  is  related  to  the  former  one,  as  the 
rings  of  a  positive  crystal  are  to  those  of  a  negative 
one;  and  therefore,  if  two  similar  solids,  in  one  of  which 
the  former  set  of  figures  is  seen,  and  in  the  other  the  latter, 
be  superposed  when  the  intensities  are  equal,  they  will 
neutralize  each  other's  effects,  and  the  colors  will  disappear. 
This  structure  may  be  made  permanent  in  the  glass  solids 
we  have  been  considering,  by  heating  them  nearly  to  the 
point  of  fusion  and  then  suddenly  cooling  them.  Many 
common  articles  of  glass  are  so  imperfectly  annealed  as  to 
display  the  doubly-refracting  structure  in  a  striking  man- 
ner. The  stoppers  of  bottles,  if  cut  across  the  axis  and 
polished,  will  invariably  show  it ;  so  will  the  stems  of  wine- 
glasses, the  stirring-rods  of  the  chemist's  laboratory,  and 
many  if  not  all  glass  tubes. 

The  efl'ects  of  heat  are  also  remarkable  in  altering  the 
doubly-refracting  character  of  crystals.  M.  Mitscherlich 
discovered  that  heat  expands  crystals  unequally  in  differ- 
ent directions.  Iceland  spar  is  expanded  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis,  and  slightly  contracted  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis.  Its  doubly-refracting  power  is  thus  diminished.  In 
sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  a  crystal  of  two  axes  inclined  to 
each  other  60°,  he  found  that  the  inclination  diminishes 
with  elevation  of  temperature  until  the  two  axes  unite  in 
one;  after  which,  with  further  increase  of  heat,  they  open 
out  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  first.  Dr.  13rewster 
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discovered  an  example  even  more  remarkable  in  glauberite. 
At  the  freezing-point  this  crystal  has  two  optic  axes  for 
every  color  of  the  spectrum,  the  inclination  of  the  axes  of 
the  red  being  greatest,  and  that  of  the  violet  being  least. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  has  two  axes  for  red  and  one 
for  violet.  When  heat  is  applied,  the  other  axes  approach, 
as  in  the  case  just  described,  and,  after  successively  uniting, 
successively  open  out  in  the  transverse  plane. 

In  comparing  the  crystals  which  possess  the  power  of 
double  refraction  (being  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
whole),  there  is  found  to  be  a  certain  relation  between  the 
optical  character  of  the  crystal  and  the  crystallographic 
structure.  All  crystals  whose  primitive  form  is  the  cube, 
the  regular  octahedron,  or  the  rhomboidal  dodecahedron — 
figures  whose  geometrical  axes  are  all  equal — are  destitute, 
of  the  property.  All  crystals  which  have  one  axis  greater 
or  less  than  the  others  are  crystals  of  one  optic  axis.  All 
crystals  whose  geometric  axes  are  all  three  unequal  have 
two  axes  of  double  refraction. 

The  power  of  rotatory  polarization  belongs  to  many  liq- 
uids. Their  relative  rotatory  forces  are  estimated  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  amount  of  angular  change  in  azimuth  pro- 
duced upon  a  polarized  ray  in  passing  through  a  column 
of  given  length;  but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  universal 
agreement  upon  a  standard  length.  The  statements  of 
experimenters,  therefore,  usually  embrace  both  the  angular 
rotation  and  the  length  of  the  column  by  which  it  has  been 
produced,  rendering  a  reduction  to  a  common  length  neces- 
sary before  a  correct  comparison  can  be  instituted.  It  would 
perhaps  be  most  convenient  to  adopt  as  a  standard  length 
the  length  of  the  tube  introduced  by  M.  Soleil  into  his  sac- 
cftarimeter,  or  instrument  for  measuring  the  rotation  in  so- 
lutions of  sugar,  which  is  twenty  centimetres.  With  this 
length  the  dextro-gyrution  of  the  oil  of  bitter  orange  is, 
for  red  light,  157°. H9,  which  is  the  maximum  observed  in 
this  class  of  liquids.  The  Isevo-gyration  of  narcotine  in 
alcohol  and  ether  is  151°. 4;  that  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  is  192°.95  in  the 
same  direction.  Solution  of  crystallizable  cane-sugar  is 
dcxtrogyre ;  that  of  uncrystallizable  cane-sugar,  or  mo- 
lusses,  is  Isevogyre.  Solution  of  sugar  of  grapes  is  also 
dextrogyre  when  prepared  from  the  juice  and  before  solid- 
ification, but  if  evaporated  to  dryness  and  redissolved  it  is 
leevogyre.  Crystallizable  cane-sugar  is  made  uncrystal- 
lizable by  heat,  and  its  rotatory  power  is  accordingly  re- 
versed by  the  same  cause.  In  many  solutions  the  intro- 
duction of  an  acid  modifies  the  rotatory  power.  Narcotine, 
from  being  —  151°. 4,  becomes,  after  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  -f  83°.  Cane-sugar  has  its  rotatory  power  in- 
verted in  the  same  way.  On  this  principle  is  constructed  the 
saccharimeter  of  Soleil,  just  mentioned.  A  solution  of  the 
fugar  to  be  examined  is  made  of  a  definite  density,  and  its 
rotatory  power  is  observed  in  a  tube  twenty  centimetres  in 
length.  One-tenth  of  its  volume  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  is  kept  for  ten  minutes 
at  a  temperature  of  150°  F.,  after  which  it  is  cooled  and  ob- 
served in  a  tube  one-tenth  longer  than  before.  Its  rotation 
is  now  wholly  negative.  The  two  observations  are  propor- 
tional to  the  difference  and  the  sum  of  the  Crystallizable 
and  uncrystallizable  sugar  present.  (Sec  SACCHARIMETER.) 

M.  Pasteur  has  made  a  very  elaborate  examination  of 
the  salts  of  tartaric  and  paratartaric  acid  in  their  relations 
to  polarized  light.  All  the  tartrates  are  dextrogyre;  the 
paratartrates  have  no  rotatory  power  at  all.  M.  Pasteur 
made  the  interesting  discovery  that  paratartaric  acid, 
which  is  the  same  as  racemic,  and  which  differs  from 
tartaric  acid  only  in  having  an  additional  atom  of  water, 
is  composed  of  two  acids,  one  of  which  has  a  positive  and 
the  other  a  negative  rotatory  power.  The  dextro-raeemic 
acid  is  simply  tartaric  acid,  and  the  dextro-racemates  are 
tartrates.  Paratartaric  acid  and  its  salts  owe  their  neutral 
character  to  the  balance  of  opposite  forces  belonging  to 
their  components.  In  considering  the  crystalline  forms  of 
these  different  salts,  M.  Pasteur  detected  a  relation  between 
them  and  their  polarizing  properties,  such  as  has  already 
been  described  to  exist  in  quartz  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  salts 
which  possess  rotatory  power  have  plagihedral  faces  leaning 
in  the  direction  of  rotation.  The  crystals  are  all  of  the 
kind  called  by  M.  Weiss  ftemihedral;  that  is  to  say,  not  in 
all  respects  symmetrical.  M.  Pasteur  observed  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  hemihedral  crystals,  which  he  has  dis- 
tinguished as  the  euperposable  and  the  non-snperposable. 
When  a  crystal  or  any  solid  or  surface  is  such  that  another 
may  be  conceived  or  constructed  like  it  in  every  particular 
as  to  form  and  dimensions,  yet  incapable  of  being  made  to 
occupy  the  same  matrix  or  mould,  such  a  crystal  or  solid 
or  surface  belongs  to  the  class  of  the  non-supcrposable. 
The  image  of  the  face  in  a  mirror  as  compared  with  the 
face  itself,  the  left  hand  or  the  left  foot  as  compared  with 
the  right,  and  many  analogous  objects,  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, may  serve  to  illustrate  this  conception.  M.  Pasteur 
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found  that  all  the  crystals  whose  salts  possess  the  rotatory 
power  are  hemihcdrul  anil  MM-wptrpaiable,  and,  oon- 

\cr.-ely,  thai  all  salts  wdmse  crystals  are  Bon-*ap«rpoubli 
hoinihcdral  liave  tho  power  of  circular  polarisation,  with 
two  exceptions  i.nly  thus  far  known.  Which  are  forniial" 
of  -tiontiaii  and  sulphate  "f  magnesia.  In  the  latti 
the  cr\-lal  is  s,,  \crv  nearly  UperpOttbU  lh.it  it  is  hardly 
smpii-in:;  lhat  it  hould  not  scn.-ibly  '-'inform  lit  the  law, 
In  i  :  of  the  formiato  of  strontian,  M.  1'asteiir 

thinks  that  the  lieniihcdrism  dors  not  .1, -pend  on  the  ar- 
•  .unit  nf  atoms  in  the  chemical  in<ili  oule,  hut  "il  that 
ofihcphy  L!M  in  the  entire  cry stal ;  so  that,  on 

solution,  ihr  .-ii-uetui-i;  "ii  w  hii'h  the  rotatory  power  depends 
ili-  I|!|M-.I  i  -  iii  thu  same  manner  us  it  id  known  to  do  in 
'jiiart/  "ii  t'n-ion. 

laii/aiion  "f  the  light  "f  day  by  atmospheric  re  - 
llr -l  i    .-ullicienth    n  iti'-i-d    mi-lei-   urn,',.      The 

•    cut  article  has  licen  to  give  an  account 
of  the  i t   important  phenomena  belonging  to  this  in- 
tin^'  branch  "f  s'-icnce.  without   >li-i-ii->ing  the   o 
to  which  they  aro  owing.     These  are  considered  under  the 
title  I'sm  i.  \IOKI   Tin. IKY  (which  see). 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

I'o'lnr  Ilcsciirch',  a  term  indicating  exploration-  ami 
trehesin  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  oirciMi   'flic  A  IT  t  ic  or 
[(•  vioinitj   was  \  isitc'l  i  he  nint  h  <-entiirv.     L-I-- 

land,  which  toil'-  lie  circle  at  the  X.,  and  corro- 

sp  .nds  with  the  ar. -"iints  "f  the  ani'ieiit  Thillc,  was  dis- 
covered In  Nadilndr,  a  Norwegian  viking,  A.  o.  860,  and 
settled  in  S71  by  a  colony  of  Norsemen.  n-s  of 

the  present  Icelanders.  In  890,  Octher,  a  Norwegian, 
sailed  into  the  . \n-tii-,  along  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
Norway,  pa.-.-ing  the  Loffoden  Inlands,  North  Cape,  and 
probably  as  Car  as  Varangcr  l-'iord,  or  the  mouth  of 
thu  river  Kola,  finding  the  country  along  the  coast  oc- 
ciipic-1  by  l-'iiuis.  who  lived  by  fishing  in  the  summer 
and  by  hunting  in  the  winter;  which  is  the  first  voyage 
around  the  \<u  th  Cape  and  across  any  part  of  the  Arctic 
that  is  ..ii  record.  In  982  or  ItS.'l,  Krik  the  Ked, 
tiiiuan,  discovered  tho  E.  coast  of  Greenland.  Ho 
sailed  around  Cape  Farewell,  passed  three  years  in  explor- 
ing the  \V.  coast  of  Greenland,  and  in  about  986  returned 
with  a  colony  of  Icelanders,  and  established  a  settlement 
on  the  S.  1-;.  roa<t  of  Greenland,  iu  about  hit.  Oil0,  which 
cxi-:cd  for  some  time,  but  ultimately  perished,  all  connec- 
tion with  tin-  parent  country  having  been  cut  off.  In 
Dr.  1. 1.  I  la vi  s  found  the  stone  ruins  of  this  settlement,  in- 
cluding the  church  edifice,  which  was  still  in  good  preser- 
vation, excepting  the  roof.  Two  Italians,  the  brothers 
Xeni.  made  a  voyage  in  1330  in  this  direction,  far  to  tho 
\. ;  hut  as  tho  truth  of  the  published  account,  particularly 
the  extent  of  the  voyage  and  tho  details  of  it,  is  in 
dispute,  the  facts  are  not  deemed  sufficiently  certain  to  bo 
accepted  and  enumerated.  In  147",  Columbus,  from  his 
own  account,  "sailed  100  leagues  beyond  the  island  of 
Thnle,"  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  he  visited  Ice- 
land, and  probably  Greenland.  This  is  all,  up  to  this 
period,  that  can  be  reliably  stated  respecting  the  Arctic, 
it  was  at  this  time,  and  probably  before,  re- 
sorted to  fur  its  li-lu-i  ies,  being  then,  as  it  is  still,  a  I: 
able  region  for  the  capture  of  whales  and  the  fur-bearing 
anini 

Toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  throughout  the  six- 
teenth century  tho  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly the  English  and  the  Dutch,  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  promoting  explorations  and  discovery  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  The  account  given  by  Marco  Polo  of  the 
woii'lciTu!  countries  ho  had  visited  in  tho  East  drew  tho  at- 
tention of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  to  tho  importance 
of  a  more  intimate  connection  with  China  and  India.  A 
compari-on  "f  Marco  Polo's  account  with  that  of  others  led 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  surnamcd  ••  the  Navigator,"  to 
devoi-  e  to  the  study  of  navigation, 

tho  fitting  o  :  .  allli  toe  promotion  of  that  bril- 

liant era  of  maritime  discovery  which  began  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  inauguration  and 
successful  prosecution  of  which  in  the  beginning  were 
wholly  due  to  his  efforts.  Th<-  discovery  of  the  continent 
of  America  by  Columbus  in  1  192,  and  of  a  way  to  the  Indies 
by  the  Cape  of  G 1  llopo  by  Vasco  de  Gtuna  in  IMS.  di- 
verted mar  iti  me  commerce  from  its  ancient  seat  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  gave  to  tho  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards, 
as  the  discoverers  of  tho  newly-acquired  territories  in  Africa 
•'»d  America,  a  control  over  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
These  nations  not  only  claimed  the  new  countries  by  the 
right  of  dllcoi  cry,  but  also  n  right  t"  the  exclusive  navi- 
gation of  the  or,  an  lirtvvccn  them,  and  e-u-h  claimed  over 
tho  other  the  exclusive  right.  As  tho  enforcement  of  such 
a  claim  by  cither  would  have  involved  both  in  an  inter- 
minable war.  they  mutually  agreed  to  refer  the  settlement 
of  their  respective  claims  to  the  pope  as  arbitrator,  and  he 
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drew  a  line  through  the  centre  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and 
decided  that  the  Portuguese  had  the  right  to  the  easti-tu 
part  and  the  Spaniards  to  the  western  ;  which  has  been 
erronei'usly  .-upji"-i-d  by  Koine  writers  to  have  br.  n  a  -_-ilt 
of  this  part  "f  the  world  by  the  pope,  whereas  it  was 
ply  a  settlement,  iii  the  interests  of  peace,  of  a  matter  in 
between  two  great  nations,  in  which  he  mi-n-ly 
ai-ir-1  a-  umpire.  .Neither  tin-  I'lnglish,  the  I>utch,  nor  the 
I  ii  iii-h,  howeu-r.  rci --.gui/ed  thi-  claim  on  the  part  of  tho 
Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards,  nor  did  the  pope,  in  fact, 

light  to  di-poseof  the  newly  di-cm  ci  c-1  conn 
trie-  or  the  nn-an  between  them  as  against  the  light-  or  the 
ohtitni  " f  olln-r  nation-.  lint  us  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Spaniards  alter  this  settlement  united  in  the  e\i-li|sii,n  of 
all  other  nations,  and  a>  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any 
other  to  encroach  upon  their  mutually-assumed  rights 
involved  a  war  with  each  of  them,  the  attention  of  the 
northern  maritime  nations  ,,f  Knropc  was  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  the  discovery  at  the  N.  of  a  pa 

o  nt  of  Kunipe  or  of  America  to  the  In- 
dies which,  if  found,  would  not  only  bo  shorter  than  the 
route  by  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  would  givo  to  these 
nations,  from  their  nearer  proximity,  the  commercial  su- 
periority. 

To  the  statesmen  and  geographers  of  that  day  it  ap- 

!  highly  probable,  an  a  passage  by  water  had  bci  n 
oiind  around  the  continent  of  Africa,  that  one  would  bo 
found  also  around  tho  continent  of  Kuropc  or  through 
some  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  America — a  proba- 
bility which  was  greatly  strengthened  afterward  by  the 

cry  of  a  passage  to  the  Pacific  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  in  1519.  It  was  with  this  object  that  t  he  \ .. 
of  the  Cabots  were  made  in  1495,  1497,  and  l.i'iL'  :  o! 
!  toreale  in  1 500  and  1501 :  the  disputed  voyage  of  Verazzano 
in  1  Jl!  I  ;  the  voyage  of  G  nines  in  1525,  of  Rut  in  1527  ;  the 
voyages  of  Carticr  in  1534,  and  of  Frobisher  in  1576,  1577, 
and  1578,  by  which  voyages  Newfoundland  and  the  North 
American  continent  up  to  the  Arctic  circle  were  discovered. 
The  desi-n  of  Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  discovery  of  a  north - 
ifctt  passage  to  India,  but  having  sailed  as  far  as  07°  N. 
hit.  without  finding  it,  the  English,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  directed  their  attention  to  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
"t»t  passage,  and  an  expedition  under  Sir  Hugh  Willough- 
by  and  Richard  Chancellor,  consisting  of  three  ships,  sailed 
in  I  :>:>:',,  and  entering  the  Arctic,  reached  as  far  as  the  south- 
ern part  of  Nova  Zembla,  in  about  72°  N.  Int.,  but  were 
compelled  to  return.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  with  the  of- 
ficers and  crews  of  two  of  the  vessels,  was  frozen  to  death 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina;  but  Chancellor  in  the  other 
vessel  succeeded  in  entering  the  \Vhitc  Sea,  then  only 
known  to  tho  Russians,  and  reached  Archangel  in  safety. 
The  search  for  a  N.  E.  passage  was  renewed  by  the  Kng- 
li-ii  in  !.~>.0o.  and  Stephen  Burroughs  was  sent  out  by  the 

<vy  Company.  In  a  email  pinnace  he  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Norway,  and  passing  the  eastern  promontory 
of  the  Gulf  of  Archangel,  and  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Petchora,  discovered  the  straits  that  bear  bis  name  and 
tho  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Kara.  Another  expedition  was 
sent  out  under  Pet  and  Jackson  in  15HO,  but  got  no  farther 
than  the  Bay  of  Petchora.  The  efforts  and  failure  of  the 
English  to  discover  a  passage  to  the  N.  E.  stimulated  the 
Dutch,  and  in  1594  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam,  uniting 
with  those  of  Middleburg  and  thesyndio  of  West  Friesbuid, 
fitted  out  three  vessels,  which  proceeded  to  tho  Arctic, and, 
separating  into  two  divisions,  two  of  tho  vessels  sailed 
through  tho  Tugorsky  Sehar  (Pet's  Strait)  and  along  the 
coast  of  Nova  Zcmbla  until  their  further  progress  in  that 
direction  was  obstructed  by  ice,  when  they  sailed  through 
the  Sea  of  Kara  to  about  tho  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  and 
then  returned;  whilst  Barcntz,  in  the  other  vessel,  .-ailed 
along  the  western  coast  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Nova 
Zembla,  in  hit.  77°,  but  was  compelled  to  return.  A  Dutch 
mercantile  expedition  in  1595,  and  another  for  discovery 
in  1597,  made  further  attempts  in  this  direction.  The  last 
of  these  expeditions,  which  was  commanded  by  Barentz 
and  John  Cornelius  Ryp,  discovered  Dear  Island  and  Spit/ 
bergen,  both  vessels  reaching  as  far  N.  as  80°  N.  lat.  when 
they  entered  the  Straits  of  liinlonen  from  the  E.,  and,  pass- 
ing around  New  I'riesland  and  West  t-pitzbcrgen,  returned 

i  r  Island,  from  whence  Barentz,  in  one  of  the  vessels, 
sailed  around  the  N.  E.  point  of  Nova  Zembla,  until  his 
further  progress  was  impeded  and  he  was  hemmed  in  by 
ice.  His  vessel  being  crushed  and  disabled  by  the  ice,  ho 
and  his  companions  passed  the  winter,  under  terrible  suf- 

I,  in  a  hut  erected  by  them  in  a  little  bay  on  the 
N.  E.  shore  of  Nova  Zembla,  from  whence  they  emerged 
in  the  spring,  and  after  a  journey  of  great  peril  and  hard- 
ship, in  the  course  of  which  Barentz  died,  they  reached 
Kola  in  Lapland  in  safety.  All  further  attempts  to  pass 
around  Nova  Xcmbla  to  the  N.  E.  were  unsuccessful  until 
1871,  when  Capt.  Karlsen  rounded  it  in  a  small  Swedish 
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sloop,  and  found  the  hut  of  Barcntz  with  everything  in  it 
as  Barentz  had  left  it  270  years  before. 

The  ill-success  of  these  attempts  to  find  a  N.  E.  passage 
drew  the  attention  of  the  English  to  the  possibility  of 
crossing  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole,  as  the  vessels  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  penetrated  farther  into  the  Arctic  in  that 
direction  than  in  any  other.  Henry  Hudson  was  accord- 
ingly sent  out  in  1607  by  the  Muscovy  Company  to  find 
his  way,  if  possible,  across  the  Pole.  He  made  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  do  so,  and  got  as  far  as  about  81°  N.  lat.,  E.  of 
Spitsbergen,  when  he  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  Nova 
Zemhla.  The  same  company  in  1610  sent  out  Poole  with 
the  like  object,  but  he  reached  only  to  77°  25'  N.  lat.,  W. 
of  Spitzbergen,  although  about  the  same  time  Thomas 
Marmaduke  is  said  to  have  penetrated  N.  of  Spitzbergen 
to  82°  N.  lat.  In  1614  and  1615,  Fotherby  made  a  similar 
attempt,  but  reached  no  farther  than  the  northern  part  of 
Spitzbergen  ;  after  which  all  attempts  to  reach  the  Pole, 
except  an  abortive  one  by  Capt.  Wood  in  1676,  were  aban- 
doned by  the  English  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  failure  to  discover  a  passage  either  to  the  N.  E.  or 
in  the  direction  of  the  Pole  revived  the  interest  for  the 
discovery  of  a  N.  W.  passage.  From  an  early  period  a 
belief  existed  that  the  continent  of  North  America  termi- 
nated in  a  cape,  and  was  separated  from  Asia  by  the  im- 
aginary Straits  of  Anian,  which  were  supposed  to  open 
into  the  Pacific  and  afford  a  short  passage  to  China  and 
India.  It  was  with  this  view  that  the  voyages  of  the 
Cabots,  Cortoreale,  Gomez,  and  Frobisher,  before  referred  t 
to,  were  undertaken  respectively  by  the  English,  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  Spaniards.  This  investigation,  as  has  been 
said,  was  renewed  in  1585,  when  some  merchants  of  Lon- 
don sent  out  John  Davis,  who,  following  up  the  W,  coast 
of  Greenland,  discovered  Davis  Straits  and  a  part  of  Cum- 
berland Island,  and  in  two  subsequent  expeditions  in  the 
same  direction  he  reached  as  far  as  72°  N.  lat.  Expedi- 
tions were  again  sent  out  by  the  Muscovy  Company,  under 
Weymouth  in  1602,  and  under  Knight  in  1IJ06,  but  they 
did  not  get  as  far  north-westward  as  Davis.  In  1608, 
Hudson,  in  the  employment  of  the  Dutch,  explored,  in  the 
search  for  a  western  passage,  the  coast  of  North  America, 
and  discovered  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Bay  of  New 
York.  In  1610  he  was  sent  out  again  by  the  English,  and 
discovered  Hudson  Strait  and  Hudson  Bay,  where  his  crew 
mutinied  and  set  him  adrift  with  his  carpenter,  who  agreed 
to  share  his  fate,  in  an  open  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
bay  that  bears  his  name.  The  English,  continuing  their 
efforts,  despatched  Sir  Thomas  Button  in  1612,  Gibbons  in 
1614,  and  Bylot  and  Baffin  in  1615 — expeditions  which  re- 
sulted in  very  important  discoveries,  such  as  Baffin's  Bay,  the 
strait  between  Cumberland  Island  and  the  continent,  and 
Horn,  Lancaster,  and  Smith  sounds ;  and  having  penetrated 
thus  far  N.  in  the  western  part  of  the  Arctic  without  finding 
the  expected  western  passage,  the  English  desisted  for  some 
years  from  any  further  efforts  in  that  direction.  They  were 
renewed,  however,  by  Denmark  in  the  expedition  of  Jens 
Munk  in  1619;  and  in  1631  the  English  sent  out  Fox, 
James,  and  Middleton;  in  1641,  Moor  and  Smith;  and  in 
1646,  Capt.  Wood;  by  which  expeditions  the  island  of 
Southampton,  Fox  Channel,  James  Bay,  Wager  River,  and 
Repulse  Bay  became  known. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  Asia,  with  the  Lia- 
khov  Islands  or  New  Siberia  and  Wrangel's  Land,  was 
discovered  by  the  Russians.  The  Arctic  was  traversed  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Russian  navigators 
in  small  vessels  from  the  White  Sea  and  the  Petchora  to 
the  entrances  of  the  rivers  Obi  and  Yenisei.  The  subse- 
quent Russian  expeditions  were  so  numerous  and  in- 
volve so  many  details  that  within  the  limits  of  our  space 
they  can  be  referred  to  only  by  name :  Expeditions  to  the 
Yenisei  in  1610;  to  the  Lena  in  1630;  to  the  Kolyma  in 
1644;  to  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr  in  1648;  Bhering  and'Tchiri- 
kow  to  East  Cape  in  1728 ;  Krupisehew,  completing  the 
discovery  of  both  sides  of  Bhering's  Straits,  in  1730; 
Bhering  and  Tchirikow  to  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands  in  1740  ;  Liakhov's  discovery  of,  and 
expeditions  by  him  to,  the  archipelago  of  New  Siberia  in 
1770,  1773,  and  1775,  and  by  Anjous  in  1823  ;  the  various 
expeditions  and  attempts  to  double  Capes  Taimur  and 
Tchschejjuskin  in  1735,  1736,  1738,  1739,  1740,  1741,  and 
1843 ;  Kotzebuo's  voyage  to  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Alaska, 
and  the  discovery  of  Kotzebue  Sound  in  1815  and  1817; 
Wrangel's  exploration  and  survey  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Kolyma  eastward  to  Cape  Schelagskoi  in  1820  and  ISiit; 
Middendorf  to  Cape  Taimur  and  discovery  of  the  Open 
Sea  in  1843  ;  Lutke's  exploration  of  the  Siberian  coast  and 
discovery  of  Wrangel's  Land. 

The  search  for  a  N.  W.  passage  was  resumed  by  the 
English  in  1818  under  Sir  John  Ross,  and  continued  until 
the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  Sir  Robert  McClurc  in 
1850.  The  explorations  and  expeditions  despatched  for 


this  purpose,  and  those  sent  out  for  the  relief  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  or  other  absent  explorers,  resulted  in  the  discov- 
ery of  that  great  region  lying  within  the  Arctic  circle  be- 
tween 60°  and  130°  W.  Ion.,  up  to  Capo  Parry,  71°  23'  W. 
Ion.  and  77°  6'  N.  lat.,  or  from  Davis  Strait  to  Cape  Bath- 
urst,  embracing  Banks,  Prince  Albert,  and  Prince  Pat- 
rick's Lands,  Melville  Island  and  Sound,  McClintock's 
Channel.  Bathurst  Island.  Victoria,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
King  William  Lands,  Boothia  and  Gulf  of  Boothia,  North 
Somerset,  North  Devon,  Melville  Peninsula,  Cockhurn 
Island,  Grinnell,  Ellesmcrc,  and  Washington  Lands,  Lan- 
caster, Eclipse,  and  Jones  sounds,  Wellington  Channel, 
Kellett,  Barrow,  Franklin,  Peel,  Sir  James  Ross,  and  the 
Fury  and  Hecla  straits,  Regent's  Inlet,  and  the  discov- 
ery in  1833  by  Sir  James  Ross  of  the  N.  magnetic  pole. 
These  expeditions  were  so  numerous,  and  the  discoveries, 
explorations,  and  researches  made  by  them  so  extensive, 
that  we  can  only  state  the  expeditions  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence:  Sir  John  Ross,  ISIS,  1829,  and  1833; 
Sir  Edward  Parry,  1815),  1824,  1832,  1833,  1S47,  and  1850; 
Admiral  Beechey,  1826-29;  Capt.  Back,  1836;  Dease  and 
Simpson,  1837,  1838,  and  1839;  Dr.  Rae,  1SJ(5,  1S50,  ls:,3, 
and  1854;  Sir  John  Franklin,  1836,  1S45,  and  1841);  Sir 
John  Richardson,  1848;  Capt.  Kellett,  1847;  Sir  James 
Ross,  1848;  Capt.  Penny,  1849-50;  Sir  Robert  McClure, 
1850-54;  Admiral  Ommancy,  1850  ;  Lieut.  De  Haven  (Grin- 
ncll  expedition),  1850  ;  Capt.  Austin,  1850  and  1855  ;  Capt. 
Kennedy,  1850-53:  Sir  L.  McClintock,  1850.  1857,  and 
1S59;  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  1852  and  1853;  Lieut.  Bellot, 
1852;  Admiral  Ingleficld,  1852  and  1854;  Dr.  Kane,  1853; 
Dr.  Hayes,  1853  and  1860;  Capt.  Hall,  1800. 

Parry,  after  attempting  in  three  voyages  to  find  a  N.  W. 
passage,  determined  in  1827  to  renew  the  attempt  to  reach 
the  Pole.  His  vessel  being  impeded  by  ice  at  the  N.  end 
of  Spitzbergen,  ho  made  the  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  in 
boats,  getting  as  far  as  82°  50',  the  highest  position  at- 
tained by  any  previous  explorer,  and  would  probably  have 
reached  much  farther  but  that  the  ice  on  which  he  was 
travelling  drifted  southward,  rendering  any  further  ad- 
vance by  him  impossible. 

The  N.  W.  passage  found  by  McClure  is  between  Banks 
and  Prince  Albert  Lands,  through  Prince  of  Wales  Strait, 
Melville  Sound,  Barrow  Strait,  and  Lancaster  Sound,  to 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  may  be  entered  from  other  points.  It  is, 
from  the  obstruction  of  ice,  of  no  practical  utility  for  the 
purpose  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  since  its  discov- 
ery polar  research  has  been  limited  to  attempts  to  reach 
the  Pole  or  to  explore  the  seas  that  lie  between  Vaigat's 
Island  and  Bhering  Straits,  and  the  countries  within  the 
Arctic  circle  that  are  in  the  northern  part  of  Siberia  and 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  Europe. 

The  explorations  of  Dr.  Kane  and  Dr.  Hayes  in  1853 
and  1860  through  Smith  Sound  and  Kennedy  Channel  re- 
vived the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  open  polar  sea — a 
belief  which  has  existed  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and 
which  sea  was  even  represented  upon  maps  as  early  as 
1608.  The  probability  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sea  was 
advocated  by  the  Russian  explorers,  Wrangel  and  Midden- 
dorf;  and  Dr.  Kane,  after  the  discoveries  of  Admiral  In- 
glefield  in  Smith  Sound,  and  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher  in 
Wellington  Channel,  became  convinced  that  there  was 
such  a  sea  somewhere  between  80°  N.  lat.  and  the  Pole, 
with  a  milder  climate  than  in  the  region  S.  of  it.  His 
expedition  to  Smith  Sound  in  1853  was  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  it,  during  which  Morton  and  a  companion  dis- 
covered Kennedy  Channel,  and  reached  as  far  as  Cape  Con- 
stitution in  82°  27'  N.  lat. ;  and  Morton  saw  at  the  N.  E. 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  open  sea,  but  which  was  found, 
upon  Capt.  Hall's  expedition  in  1871-73,  to  be  what  is  now 
known  as  Robcson's  Channel.  Dr.  Hayes  followed  up  this 
exploration  in  Smith  Sound  by  an  expedition  in  a  single 
vessel  in  1860,  and  by  a  sledge-journey,  after  great  hard- 
ships, reached  as  far  as  81°  35',  returning  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  most  practicable  route  to  the  Pole  was  through 
Smith  Sound— an  opinion  which  subsequent  events  have 
strongly  tended  to  confirm. 

Attention,  however,  was  directed  from  this  route  by  Dr. 
Petermann,  the  German  geographer,  who  maintained  that 
the  experience  of  the  past  warranted  the  belief  that  the 
best  course  was  either  between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen, 
or  through  Barentz  Sea  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla ;  and  his  opinion  being  generally  adopted,  the  at- 
tempts to  reach  the  Pole  were  in  this  direction  for  the  fol- 
lowing ten  years  in  expeditions  despatched  by  the  Swedes, 
Germans,  and  Austrians.  Expeditions  were  sent  out  by 
the  Swedes  in  1857, 1861, 1864,  and  1868  ;  by  the  Germans 
in  1868,  1869,  and  1871 ;  by  the  Austrians  in  1871,  1S72; 
to  which  should  be  added  explorations  by  Norwegian  ves- 
sels in  1869  and  1871,  and  several  voyages  made  by  Mr. 
Lamont  in  his  yacht.  All  attempts,  however,  to  reach  the 
Pole  in  this  direction  proved  abortive,  and  the  knowledge 
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acquire. I  iliiprc"ed  I  In-  n:i\  igat'T-  that  any  further  attempt 
between  Spit/.hcrgen  and  lip-enland  was  hopelew.  'I'll" 

IM 1  Austrian   expedition,  however,  under  Lieut-.  \Vcy- 

p re. -lit  iinil  Payer,  penetrated  tin-  sea  between  Spit/.hergcn 
and  N'o\a  Zombi*,  di.-co wring  a,  large  region  I  Kriin/.  .1.. 
.«o|ih  Land)  extending  from  below  the  snth  tn  beyond  the 
MM  parallel  of  N-.  Int.  :  nncl  from  (lie  furthest  point  reach- 
ed. SI"  57'  \.  l:il..  they  Ml  iv  land  extending  beyond  the 

s:',d   parallel,  the  farthest   northern    point,  upon  the  globe 

yet  n  Iiv  num.      Lieut.  Payer's  opinion   was,  tlmt   ships 

:   nut  penetrate  \.  of  Fran/,  .lo-eph   Land,  and  he  has 
no  lielief  in  an  open  polar  sea.    It  has  been  said  that  this  voy- 
:.  lieiit'-  th<  iry  lhat  the  Polo  ran  he*!  he 
reached  In-  following  tl urse  of  the  (illlf  Stream  north- 
ward   between    Nova    /emhla    :ui.|   Spit zbergeii  :    which    is. 

In > \vc\er.  ill  ilireet illietwith  I/ieut.  Payer's  stuteinent  that 

the  drift   northward  was  in  no  ways  owing  to  the  (Julf 

On.  The  Norwegians  were  al-n  very  SUIT. •--•fill.  They 
penetrated  through  I'el's  Strait  and  the  Karinn  Sea  tn  tho 
(Julf  of  <  H,i,  a  n 'I  ('apt.  K  a  risen  sailed  around  N'ova  Zembla 
in  IS7I  a  teat  achieved  for  the  tirst  time.  In  1*72,  Capt. 
Hall  sailed  through  Smith  Sound  and  Kennedy  Channel, 
and  through  whut  ho  named  Kobeson  Channel,  unob- 
structed, to  su"  It'.'  \.  lat.,  being  farther  than  any  sailing 

1  had  rea.-hrd  hehire.  Although  none  of  these  expe- 
ditions suereeded  in  reaching  tho  Polo,  tho  amount  of  sci- 
entific information  they  gathered  has  given  to  polar  ex- 
plorations a  new  and  important  intcre-t,  in  tho  fact,  now 

ill\    i gni/c'l.   ih:it    scientific   observations   in  tho 

region  nf  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  are  of  tho  higho-t 
value;  that  they  materially  assist  in  tho  solution  of  some 
of  tho  most  important  scientific  quo-iimn  of  the  dny ;  and 
that  the  larire  eontrihutions  made  by  these  expedition-  to 
human  knowledge  have  not  only  fully  repaid  tho  fitting 
of  them  out,  hut.  have  shown  the  importance  of  still  more 
extended  explorations  in  this  interesting  field  for  sci- 
entific research.  It  is  mainly  in  this  view  that  an  expe- 
dition, eon-i-tiiig  of  two  vessels  under  tho  command  of 
('apt.  \are-.  the  late  c-immandor  of  tho  Challenger  and 
an  cxpei  ii 'need  Arctic  explorer,  was  despatched  by  tho 
British  government  in  1875,  which,  when  last  hoard  from, 
was  up. ,n  its  way  through  Smith  Sound  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  tho  Pole.  The  feasibility  of  the  route  through  Smith 
Sound  and  Kennedy  Channel,  which  iscalled  theAincrican 
route,  has  heen  uniformly  advocated  by  Kane,  Hayes, and  the 

ieun  Geographies)  Society,  and  was  followed  success- 
fully by  Hall  to  the  high  latitude  previously  stated.  It  has, 
heretofore,  had  in  England  the  support  of  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorers Osborne,  Collinson,  McClintock,  Back,  and  Hamil- 
ton, but  with  these  exceptions  Knglish  geographers  and 
explorers,  until  very  recently,  have  generally  been  in  favor 
of  the  route  E.  or  W.  of  Spitzborgen.  Tho  result  of  the 
abortive  efforts  in  that  direction,  however,  as  contrasted 
with  the  easy  passage  of  Hall's  vessel  to  82°  16',  has  en- 
tirely changed  opinion,  and  tho  Narcs  expedition  has  gone 
by  that  route  with  the  common  approbation  and  hearty 
approval  alike  of  Dr.  Petcrmann  and  of  all  who  are  entitled 
to  be  regarded  as  authority. 

In  IS75  the  Swedish  explorer  Nordcnskiiild  sailed  through 
and  ilm/ycd  successfully  in  tho  Sea  of  Kara,  to  the  mouth 
of  tho  Yenisei,  which  ho  ascended,  and  made  his  way  by 
Tobolsk  to  St.  Petersburg. 

Hvplorations  within  the  limits  P.  of  60°  30' S.  lat.  of  the 
Antarctic  circle  have  been  few  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  Arctic.  After  tho  discovery  of  the  passages  around 
the  continents  of  Africa  and  America  by  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  Cape  Horn,  there  was 
no  practical  object  to  stimulate  further  explorations,  as  in 
the  Arctic;  iii  addition  t;>  which,  explorations  toward  the 
Polo  in  the  Antarctic  aro  impeded  by  greater  difficulties 
and  attended  with  greater  perils  than  in  the  Arctic.  When 
the  ancients,  from  astronomical  observations  and  math- 
ematical deductions,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tho  form 
of  the  earth  was  globular,  and  Parmenidcs  had  divided  it 
into  five  zones  or  climates,  separated  by  an  equatorial 
belt  or  zone,  which  was  originally  thought  to  bo  uninhabit- 
able from  excessive  heat,  an  impression  arose  that  there  was 
beyond  this  supposed  highly-heated  region  of  tho  equator 
a  largo  continent  extending  to  tho  Pole,  which  they  called 
Twrra  Auttralii  iiu-n.fnltn,  in  a  portion  of  which,  between 
the  equator  and  tho  Pole,  it  was  a--umcd  there  was  a  tem- 
perate climate.  When  it  was  afterward  known  that  the 

n  upon  tho  equator  was  inhabitable,  this  unknown 
eontii t  was  shifted  farther  S.  The  belief  in  its  exist- 
ence survived  to  tho  Middle  Ages,  and  after  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  South  America  wore  circumnavigated  this 
Terra  Australia  incognita  continued  to  bo  represented  upon 
the  maps  as  a  huge  continental  mass  encircling  the  Ant- 
arctic Pole,  and  presenting  to  tho  ocean  a  continuous  cir- 
cuit of  shore  extending  around  tho  globe.  After  Van  Die- 
men's  explorations  of  the  coast  of  Australia,  and  Tasman's 
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exploration  of  th.  •  t-t  nf  New  X.ealand.  the  s(1p- 

jio-ed  continent  w  a-  again  -hi tied  fartlierS.:  and  w  hen  Conk, 
in  hi  ^  voyage  of  IT:".'    .1.1.  made  a  circuit  of  the  -out  lie  i  D 
in  high  latitude",  and  entered  the  Antarctic  circle  in  three 

-lc  quarters,  the  illusions  respecting  this  hugi nfi- 

nent  were  di-pe!lcd,  and  it  disappeared  from  the  maps. 
To  use  his  own  words,  he  put  an  end  to  the  searching  for  a 
southern  continent,  which  had  cngm--c,|  the  attention  of 
maritime  nations  for  two  centuries,  and  had  been  a  fiivnr- 
ito  theory  with  the  geographers  of  all  ages.  The  nio-t 
southerly  point  attained  by  Conk  within  tho  Antarctic 
circle  was  71°  10'  S.  lat.,  on  the  107th  meridian,  and  ho 
-ettled  the  form  of  New  /.  ea  I  a  n  d .  N  c  w  Caledonia,  and  other 
Australian  lands  and  islands,  liellinghaiisen  in  ISL'I  sailed 
several  degrees  within  the  circle,  and  discovered  Petraand 
Alexander  islands.  In  ISL'l.  Palmer,  an  \meiieaii.  dis- 
coverer! the  land  bearing  bis  name.  \Vc<Mc!l,  in  I  S_'."',, 
advanced  three  degrees  farther  than  Cook — that  is.  to  71° 
I.V  S.  lat.  Disc, ie.  in  ls:'l  '.',:',,  discovered  (Irahiim  and 
Endorly  Lands  and  Kemp  Island  —  P.allenny.  in 
SabriniL  Land.  Kxpeditions  for  discovery  were  sent  in 
Hilt  by  tho  French  government  under  D'l'rville,  and  by 
tho  American  government  under  Wilkcs.  DTrville  dis- 
covered Adclio  and  Clarie  Lands,  and  Wilkcs,  in  about  tho 
same  parallel,  coasted  along  an  impenetrable  harrier  of 
ud  as  he  saw  land  at  diflcrcnt  point--,  he  inferred  that 

this  icy  barrier  marked  the  coast-line  of  a  continunu n 

tinent;  which  does  not  necessarily  follow,  and  geographers, 
from  .subsequent  explorations,  think,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  chain  of  islands  in  this  quarter 
of  tho  Antarctic  just  without  the  circle,  extending  from  the 
95th  to  tho  150th  meridian.  The  most  important  cxploia 
tion,  however,  in  the  Antarctic  was  made  by  Sir  .1 
Ross  in  tho  Erebus  and  Terror,  from  1839  to  184.'!,  who  pene- 
trated to  78°  11'  S.  lat,  the  highest  southern  latitude  ever 
attained,  and  made  extensive  discoveries  within  the  Ant- 
arctic circle,  amongst  which  was  Victoria  Land,  which  ho 
supposed  to  bo  a  continent,  and  the  coast  of  which,  with 
its  icy  barrier  150  feet  high,  he  followed  from  70°  to  79° 
S.  lat.  In  the  northern  extremity  of  this  land,  77°  32'  S. 
lat.,  168°  12'  E.  Ion.,  he  discovered  Mount  Erebus,  a  vol- 
canic mountain  12,3BO  feet  high,  and  Mount  Terror,  10,880 
feet,  and  Mounts  Ross,  Crozier,  Sabino,  and  Murchison, 
the  whole  coast  being  steep,  rocky,  and,  like  nearly  nil  tho 
land  seen  in  the  Antarctic,  entirely  bare.  He  ascertained 
the  position  of  the  S.  magnetic  pole  to  be  75°  5'  8.  lat., 
154°  8'  E.  Ion.  The  object  of  this  voyage  was  scientific 
research.  It  was  one  of  extraordinary  perils  and  wonder- 
ful escapes,  and  the  cool  courage,  perseverance,  and  ability 
displayed  by  both  officers  and  men  have  never  been  sur- 
passed in  any  voyage  of  exploration.  The  scientific  in- 
formation obtained  in  relation  to  the  Antarctic,  the  course 
of  currents,  the  distribution  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  depths,  the  tides,  the  mean  temperature  and  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  extent  of  the  distribution  of  plants, 
the  fauna,  and  the  geology,  were  of  the  highest  value.  In 
l^l.'i,  Capt.  Moore,  in  the  Pagoda,  was  despatched  by  the 
British  admiralty  for  the  observation  of  magnetic  phenom- 
ena in  a  quarter  of  the  Antarctic  not  visited  by  Ross.  In 
E.  Ion.  39°  30',  S.  lat.  68°,  tho  vessel's  course  was  stopped 
by  an  impenetrable  ice-pack,  when  her  direction  was 
changed,  and  she  afterward  got  beyond  tho  73d  parallel. 

The  researches  made  show  that  the  two  polar  regions 
differ  greatly.  Tho  seas  of  the  Arctic  teem  with  animal 
life.  Land  animals,  such  as  tho  bear,  wolf,  reindeer,  musk- 
ox,  and  Arctic  fox,  are  scattered  over  the  frozen  surface  of 
the  land,  where  they  find  tho  means  of  subsistence.  The 
air  is  peopled  with  innumerable  flocks  of  birds ;  a  hardy 
vegetation  extends  close  up  to  tho  Arctic  circle,  and  beyond 
it,  in  mosses,  lichens,  scurvy-grass,  sorrel,  email  stunted 
shrubs,  dwarfed  trees,  and  in  summer  beautiful  flowers. 
In  tho  Antarctic,  on  the  contrary,  vegetation  ceases  at  a 
certain  limit,  trees  terminating  at  about  50°  S.  lat.  Ani- 
mal life  abounds  in  the  seas,  but  no  quadrupeds  are  found 
upon  the  land,  though  birds  exist  in  great  numbers  and  in 
varieties  unknown  in  the  Arctic.  The  severer  climate  of 
tho  Antarctic  has  been  attributed  to  tho  great  preponder- 
ance of  water,  the  direction  of  its  currents,  and  to  tho  small 
extent  of  the  land,  tho  continents  of  America  and  Africa 
narrowing  to  a  point,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  great 
breadth  of  land  that  encircles  and  covers  the  Arctic.  Tho 
researches  show  that  in  both  regions  a  luxuriant  tropical 
or  semi-tropical  vegetation  formerly  existed.  The  fossil 
remains  of  trees  three  feet  in  circumference  have  been 
found  in  the  Antarctic  underlying  basalt,  and  beds  of  coal 
in  Kergnclon  Island  and  throughout  the  Arctic,  particu- 
larly in  tho  eastern  portion  of  the  N.  W.  passage;  and  at 
Disco,  New  Siberia,  and  in  Smith  Sound  fossil  remains 
have  been  found  of  trees  of  enormous  size,  of  plants,  and 
of  numerous  animals  that  exist  now  only  in  tropical  or 
semi-tropical  regions.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced 
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to  account  for  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  the  last  of 
which,  and  the  most  probable,  is  that  of  Mr.  Croll,  the 
meteorologist,  that  a  tropical  climate  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  is  brought  about  in  long  lapses  of  time  through 
the  change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  in  com- 
bination with  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  by  which 
the  distribution  of  heat,  through  the  action  of  ocean-cur- 
rents, is  increased  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator  as  the  eccen- 
tricity approaches  its  maximum,  causing  a  slow  secular 
change  of  climate,  of  warmer  and  colder  cycles,  alter- 
nately in  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

CHARLES  P.  DALY. 

Polar  Seas.  See  ANTARCTIC  OCEAN  and  ARCTIC  OCEAN. 

Pol'der  [Dutch,  probably  allied  to  English  "pool;" 
Ger.  pfuhl,  a  "pool  "  or  "  marsh"],  the  technical  term  in 
Holland  for  a  once-submerged  area  of  land  surrounded  by 
dikes  and  reclaimed  by  artificial  drainage,  usually  in  the 
smaller  polders  by  wheels  driven  by  windmills  —  in  the 
great  polders  powerful  purnping-engincs  moved  by  steam. 
The  polders  vary  in  area  from  100  acres  and  less  to  12,000 
or  15,000  acres;  their  surface  is  usually  depressed  from  1 
to  1.5  or  20  feet  below  the  surrounding  country,  and  these 
lowest,  as  those  of  Schk'land  near  Rotterdam,  the  Hsiar- 
lemermeer  polder,  etc.,  are  below  the  sea-level.  South  Hol- 
land alone  contains  more  than  1000  polders.  The  most 
important  are  those  which  have  been  created  by  artificial 
drainage  of  what  were  permanently-submerged  areas,  such 
as  that  of  the  Haarlemermeer.  {See  HAARLEM  LAKIC.) 
In  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  NORTH  S(!A 
CANAL  (which  see),  all  the  areas  once  covered  by  the 
waters  of  the  Y  and  Wijkermeer  are  converted  into  pol- 
ders. J.  U.  BARNARD. 

Pole  and  Polar,  in  geometry.  If  from  any  exter- 
nal point  a  pair  of  tangents  be  drawn  to  a  circle,  the  lino 
drawn  through  the  two  points  of  contact  is  called  the 
polar,  and  the  external  point  the  pole.  The  polar  of  any 
point  P  is  constructed  geometrically  by  joining  it  to  the 
centre  C  of  the  circle,  and  taking  on  the  joining  line  a 
point  M  such  that  <l  M.  C  P  =  K2.  A  line  drawn  at  right 
angles  with  the  joining  line  through  this  point  i.s  the  po- 
lar. If  the  point  P  be  within  the  circle,  the  above  con- 
struction will  give  a  line  wholly  external  :  no  tangents  can 
be  drawn  through  such  a  point.  Nevertheless,  the  analy- 
tical process  of  determining  equations  of  tangents  and 
of  the  chord  of  contact  remains  the  same.  The  points  of 
contact  become  immjinnry.  but  the  imaginary  expressions 
for  their  co-ordinates  will  satisfy  the  equation  of  the  lino 
as  constructed  by  the  above  rule,  and  the  point  and  line 
are  still  regarded  as  pole  and  polar  to  each  other  with  ref- 
erence to  the  circle.  Modern  geometry  rests  in  no  small 
degree  upon  the  relations  of  poles  and  polars.  If  any 
curve  S  and  an  aujcilinry  circle*  be  given,  another  curve 
*  may  be  generated,  the  consecutive  points  of  which  shall 
be  the  poles  of  consecutive  tangents  to  S.  The  curve  s  is 
called  the  polar  reciprocal  of  S,  since  the  latter  can  be 
generated  from  the  former  in  the  same  manner  that  *  was 
generated  from  S.  Very  important  geometrical  deductions 
are  derived  from  these  relations.  Every  theorem  of  posi- 
tion (i.  e.  not  involving  magnitudes  of  lines  or  angles)  is 
twofold  ;  from  each  another  can  be  derived  by  suitably  in- 
terchanging the  words  '''point  "and  ''line,"  "inscribed" 
and  "  circumscribed,"  "  locus  "  and  "  envelope,"  etc.  Thus, 
the  reciprocal  theorems  : 

{Jiff"}  of  a  triangle    {;£•«-»£! 
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section. 

In  these  reciprocal  relations  consists  the  "  PRINCIPLE  op 
DUALITY."  The  method  of  reciprocal  polars  (as  of  projec- 
tion) is  due  to  Poncelet,  but  the  principle  is  established  on 
a  broader  basis  (by  Mobius,  1827)  by  that  important  mod- 
ification of  geometrical  interpretation  of  analytical  equa- 
tions by  which  a  system  of  co-ordinates  (tangentical  or 
line)  is  introduced,  in  which  the  position  of  a  right  line  is 
indicated  by  co-ordinates,  and  that  of  a  point  by  an  equa- 
tion. J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Pole  (REGINALD),  b.  at  Stourton  Castle,  Staffordshire, 
England,  in  Mar.,  1500,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Pole,  Lord 
Montacute,  and  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  countess  of  Sal- 
isbury, daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  brother  of 
Edward  IV.;  studied  at  the  Carthusian  monastery  of 
Shone,  near  Richmond;  graduated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  1515:  was  made  prebendary  of  Salisbury  1517 
and  dean  of  Wimborno  and  Exeter  1519  ;  completed  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Padua,  Italy,  1520-23  ;  re- 

*  Any  conic  section  may  be  employed,  but  the  circle,  as  the 
simplest,  is  used.  The  relation  of  pole  and  polar,  of  point  and 
line  joining  pairs  of  tangents,  is,  however,  developed  by  all 
curves  of  whatever  degree. 


turned  to  England  1525;  was  favorably  received  by  his 
cousin,  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  sent  in  1529  to 
negotiate  for  the  approval  by  the  University  of  Paris  of 
the  projected  divorce  of  Queen  Catharine  of  Aragon,  but 
soon  came  himself  to  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  measure, 
and  was  consequently  dismissed  from  the  royal  presence 
1530  ;  refused  also  to  approve  Henry's  project  of  renoun- 
cing the  allegiance  of  the  English  Church  to  the  pope; 
resided  successively  at  Avignon,  Padua,  and  Venice;  sent 
to  Henry  his  book,  Pro  Eecleilcatiae  Unitatit  Defemione 
(153IJ),  for  writing  which  ho  was  summoned  to  return  to 
England,  and,  refusing  to  obey,  was  deprived  of  his  eccle- 
siastical preferments  and  attainted  by  Parliament,  but  in 
compensation  was  in  the  same  year  invited  to  Rome  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  and  created  cardinal  Dec.  3;  was  commis- 
sioned as  papal  legate  to  France  and  Flanders  1537,  but 
refused  entrance  into  their  territories  both  by  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.,  but  was  received  by  the-  latter  as  ambas- 
sador in  Spain  Jan.,  1539;  was  legate  at  Vitcrbo  1539-42; 
presided  as  papal  legate  at  the  opening  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  Dee.  13,  1545;  was  excepted  by  name  from  the  am- 
nesty decreed  by  Edward  VI.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
1547  ;  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  papacy  in  the 
election  of  1549;  was  appointed  legate  to  England  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary,  and  received  by  her  with  great 
pomp  Nov.  24,  1554:  successfully  invited  Parliament  to  a 
reconciliation  with  the  papacy,  and  freed  the  realm  from 
spiritual  censures;  was  appointed  by  the  pope  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  Dec.  11,  1555;  was  consecrated  Mar.  22, 
1556;  elected  chancellor  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  1550;  made  a  visitation  of  the  universities 
Feb.,  1557,  and  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mary,  though  not  responsible  for  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  persecution  of  Protestants,  as  has  frequently 
been  alleged.  D.  at  Lambeth  Palace  Nov.  18,  1558,  the 
day  following  the  death  of  Mary.  Author  of  Liler  de 
Concilia  (1562),  the  first  work  printed  at  Rome  by  Paulus 
Manutius:  ])e  Summn  Pontifire  Uhritti  in  Terra;  Vioario 
(15C9),  and  A  Treating  of  jatlfftcntlnu  (1569),  besides  his 
principal  work,  previously  mentioned.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Pole-Axe.     Sec  BATTLE-AXE. 

Polecat.     Sec  WKASKL. 

Polem'ics  [Or.  woXenot,  "war"],  Theological,  a 
branch  of  the  science  of  theology  which  has  now  generally 
lost  its  position  in  the  theological  system  as  an  independent 
discipline,  and  has  been  incorporated  with  other  branches 
of  the  science,  but  which  at  certain  periods  of  the  history 
of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  certain  situations,  has 
vindicated  itself  as  of  the  greatest  importance.  Thus,  in 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Christian  Church,  when  Chris- 
tianity had  to  defend  itself  against  the  attacks  of  the  Jews 
and  the  pagan  philosophers,  theological  polemics  often 
occupied  the  time  and  the  genius  of  the  first  minds,  such 
as  Ireuieus,  Tertullian,  Athanasius.  and  Augustine,  and  a 
science  was  developed  of  the  method  and  principles  on 
which  Christianity  was  to  be  defended.  Again,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  a  similar  situation  was  formed.  The 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  theologians  not  only  at- 
tacked each  other,  but  the  science  of  such  theological 
polemics  was  reconstructed.  By  Schlciermaeher,  however, 
this  discipline  was  reduced  to  an  introduction  to  practical 
theology. 

Polemonia'cene  [from  Polonium,  one  of  the  genera], 
a  natural  order  of  exogenous  gamopetalous  plants,  mostly 
herbs,  distinguished  from  allied  families  by  having  regular 
and  symmetrical  flowers  with  the  parts  five  each,  except 
the  superior  pistil,  which  is  of  three  carpels,  forming  a 
three-celled  capsule.  The  seed-coat  when  wet  usually 
develops  mucilage  and  spiral  threads,  especially  in  the 
genus  Collomia  (which  takes  its  name  therefrom),  and  in 
the  large  genus  Gilia.  I'olcmoHiti/it  (the  Greek  valerian  or 
Jacob's  ladder)  is  the  only  European  genus,  but  tin;  single 
European  species  is  also  North  American,  as  are  the  fe\v 
others  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  order,  except  a  few 
peculiar  to  South  America,  and  one  or  two  extending  into 
North-eastern  Asia.  The  order  is  rich  in  plants  for  orna- 
mental cultivation,  but  is  otherwise  of  no  economical  im- 
portance, the  plants  and  their  watery  juice  being  bland 
and  inert.  PHLOX  (which  see)  furnishes  the  gardens  with 
numerous  handsome  perennials  and  one  or  two  annuals, 
running  into  many  varieties;  Gilia  supplies  many  annuals. 
chiefly  Californian,  and  one  or  two  showy  biennials,  such 
as  the '•  standing  cypress."  Cobtea,  a  common  cultivated 
climber,  with  compound  leaves  and  tendrils,  is  an  anom- 
alous member  of  the  family  from  Mexico  and  South 
America.  ASA  GRAY. 

Polianthns.     See  TTBEROSE. 

Police'  [Gr.  iroAit].  This  term  is  applied  in  common 
discourse  to  two  very  different  although  related  subjects: 
it  denotes  the  particular  department  of  a  national  juris- 
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prudence  which  i-  specially  concerned  with  the  ipiict  and 

£ I  order  .it'    -"•  i.-tv.  and  it  i-   nl-"  used  I"  dc-iirnatc   the 

in  -rani  /at  ion  of  i. Hi. -in  I-  hy   nil  it'll  till'  ruli'S  composing  tlllit 

d.-pait iii  t,|'  i  hi-  low  are  enforced.     In  the  former  and 

prim  i  '»d   i"   it*  I""-'  comprehensive   meaning. 

i,f  .Ifliiifil  ii-  the  ii'-ii'in  "I    -"ciety  in  »up;- 
MI. I  removing  tho  obstacles  which  arc  "pp,.-,-d  to  th,- 
nttitiumeiit  bv  the  stale  i»r  by  tndividafclf  of  tin-  object-  or 

for   which   they   cxi-t.      Ill   Tll,,re  ilelilliti-   l:i  HL'II.I  L.'C,  it  is 

tlii'  mean-  in-lit"'  •  ,v  .'i  iini.-nt  to  maintain  p 

order,   liliettv,  propel -fy.  nii'l   in,|ivi,|u:il   M-curity.     In  the 

a .mplishnicnt  Ol  otnii,  -  the  auxil 

-,f   the    administrative    d.-pai •tini-nt.  M    th« 

M  department.      Ill  tin'  former  case, 

,'ll    it   employ-   lire    ,'hietly    preventive,   nil, I 

are  necessarily,  to  a  certain  extent.  discretionary.  This 
verv  di-cretion.iry  power,  which  renders  tho  police  action 

0  rentier*  it  more  danire 

civil  liliertv.     The  sphere  within  which  it  may  act  should 
liilly  limit, -<l.  an, I  tin-  general  purpose  of 

it-  measures  should  be  accurately  d.-fme-i  hy  the  law.  In 
re-|ii'ft  to  the  nature  of  it-  fuiifl  ions  .in, I  tho  subjcct-mat- 
tcr  "f  it-  act-  and  nil,'-.  p., lice  is  separated  int"  tvv<»  prin- 

iiv  i-i,,ii-     the  administrative  and  tho  judicial.     Tho 

i-  is  confined  lit  tho  work  of  sup.-rv  i-inn.  an'l  to  the 
haliitual  in;  l  pnlilic  onler  in  cv  cry  place  ali'l  in 

part  of  the  general  iitltnini.-triiliiin.  The  latter  has 
fir  it-  object  the  di-covery  an,l  invc-tiL'ation  of  off 
w  hidi  the  :i'linini-t  rativo  police  hn-  not  lieni  able  to  pre- 
vent, tii llection  of  tho  proof?,  and  the  bringing  tho  of- 
fender- before  tho  courts  for  trial  ami  punishment.  These 
divisions  are  essential,  and  are  found  in  every  country: 
tho  fl  i-t  in  the  modes  of  organization. 

.(•/iniiiinii-iiiii-''   Pallet,     A riling  to  tho  definition  al- 

rea'ly  given,  this  most  important  class  should  consist 
in  the  use  hy  the  public  authorities  "f  such  measures 
of  prevention  in  every  place,  an, I  for  each  branch  of  the 
liillnini-ti  atitin,  as  arc  ilceliic'l  proper  to  suppress  the  in- 
fractions of  existing  laws.  In  -,»iue  Knropcan  countries, 
however,  the  police  authorities  exercise  in  addition  a  cer- 
laiii  power  "f  making  regulations,  delegated  to  them  in 
different  dc  hi*  of  which  they  themselves  pro- 

mulgate the  rules   necessary   to   maintain  tho  permanent 

X 1    order    in  society.     Such    met  hods  are  unknown    in 

Knirland  and  in  the  I'.  S..  and  are  opposed  to  the  prin- 

of  constitutional  government  and  to  the  spirit  of 

civil  liherty,  which  require  an  absolute  separation  of  tho 

Native  and  the  administrative  functions.     In  respect 

to  the  extent  of  tho  powers  which  may  be  exercised  in 

maintaining  piihlic  order,  there  are  two  systems   which 

-land   in   marked  opposition.     One  entirely  subordinates 

itizcn  to  the  administration,  assumes  charge  of  all  his 

authorizes  or  forhids  tho  exercise  of  private  rights, 
and  only  allows  to  the  individual  the  liberty  of  choosing 

n  pursuits,  of  opening  eert  iin  ,  -r alilishments.  of  de- 
voting himself  to  certain  professions,  when  he  has  obtained 
permission  of  tho  proper  authority.  The  other,  on  the 
contrary,  trusting  the  ciii/eii-.  traces  out  in  advance  their 
duties,  and  subjects  them  equally  to  conditions  which  are 
cxpre--.od  in  general  terms,  and  not  for  oach  special  ease 
and  each  individual:  whoever  infringe*  them  incurs  the 
penalties  prescribed  beforehand  by  the  law.  The  former 
of  these  systems  prevails  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 

il  continental  states  of  Europe — -among  others,  in 
i-'i  ain.-o,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  ;  it  is  opposed  to 

,'nius  of  American  a  nd  Hi  iti-h  inst  it nt ions,  and  to  all 

the  tendencies  of  legislation  based  upon  free  constitution-. 

aneh  of  administrative  police  forms  a  part  of 

Km,.), can   national    systems,   to   which   the    name 

"political  police"  ha-  1 n  appropriately  given.     It  has 

for  its  object  the  maintenance  .if  thcpublic  peace  considered 
milled   with  tho  stability  of  the  government.     Its 
pi1,, 'ceding-  arc  therefore  directed  solely  to  the  detection 
and  prevention  of  offences  against  tho  state,  and  both  its 
officials  are  generally  secret.     In  respect 
to  tlie  modes  of  organizing  tho  officials  who  are  charged 
with  the  administrative  police  duty,  and  the  distribution 
of  functions  among  them,  the  division  is  commonly  made 
between  the  general  or  rural  police,  which  operates  through- 
out the   country  districts,   and    the    metropolitan   police, 
which  i-  constituted  for  large  cities.      While  both  of   tin --,- 
u'eneral  objects  and  are  clothed  with 

the  same  gi  •-,  the  duties  of  the  latter  are,  from 

the  nature  of  the  case,  much  more  minute,  extensive,  de- 

.  a  fleeting  a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  and  enforcing 
a  greater  number  of  rules.  The 

which  the  administrative  police,  vvhctb  r  rural  or  munici- 
pal, has  in  view  fire  (lie  safety  ,»!'  tl  -eeurity  of 
persons,  the  public  health,  and  the  orderly  pursuit  of  tho 
various  Industrie-  in  which  ja_'e.l.  In  many 
of  the  continental  states  of  Europe  the  functions  of  the 


police  organization-.  proporlv  so  called,  embrace  all  of 
these  subject-.  In  the  I'.  S.  and  in  (treat  I'.iitaiu  their 
functions  are  limited  to  the  security  of  persons  and  prop 

ud  to  the  niea-ur, •-  which  fail  within  the  divi-i 
judicial   poll,-,-:    other    departments    of   the    government. 
-:    municipal,  are  ,-l,ai  _'cd  with  the  duty  "f  maintain- 
ing the    safety  of  the    stat'-.    pp--crving    the    public    health. 
and  regulating  I).  Made  and  commerce  so 

icy  are  subjected  to  governmental  control. 

.loltv   Noiflos   1'ovit  n,,v. 
Polignac',  the  name  of  a   l-'rench   family  which  has 

], laved  a  eon-picuolis  mid  fatal  part  ill  the  later  hi- 
tory  of  the  I lou i  ',,,11-.  -  -I  i  i  i  -.  I  '<•'  N  i  i»i  I1, u  l,;\  M'.  and 
his  wife,  Yoi  \M,;  MVIMIM  livi  I'ol.  VST  no\, 

were  the    liio-t     intimate    l'iien-1-    ot     Marie    Antoinette    and 

the   most  prominent  members  of   that  fadinti  "f    ill ml 

which,  under  the    leadership  of  the nt  of   Artoi-.  gath- 
ered around  her  and  innigucd,  more  or  h-- 
tho  ret                                                                    mini-ter-.      The   count 

ide  a  duke  in   I  7sn.  and  t  lo-  fa  mi  I  v  i i\  ed  imii 

dotations    of  land    and    money.      A-  tile  prodigality  or 
,JH,  ,-n  and  the  political  mi-t  ii,  i,-  were  generally 

••d  to  the    influence    of   the    dllche--    of    I'l'llL'tiac.   she 

and  her  husband   were  the   s] iat  the  French 

I  contempt,  lint  they  were  very  prudent 
people:  they  left  the  country,  together  with  the  count  of 
Artoi-.  .lulv  duchess  d. 

nna  Dec.  3,  Kilo.  The  duke  went  afterward  to 
.  Russia,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Catharine  II.:  she 
him  an  estate  in  I'kraine,  where  he  d.  Sept.  21,1817. 
Hi-  three  sons  tried  first  to  form  an  intrigue  for  tho  re-es- 
tablishment of  tho  Bourbons  by  the  1  ir-t  Con-ul.  through 
his  wife.  Josephine;  afterward  they  participated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Cadoudal,  and  were  imprisoned  at  Paris 
when  the  allied  army  approached  tho  city.  They  were 
very  active  for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  and  soon  made 
a  brilliant  career.  Tho  second  of  them,  JULES  Arm  M  i  s 
•  i>  M.UIIE,  b.  May  14,  17SO,  was  made  a  Roman 
prince  by  the  pope  in  1820, and  became  president  of  the 
cabinet  Aug.  8, 1S29.  As  such  he  signed  the  famous  ordon- 
nances  of  .lulv  L'.'I.  1830,  which  caused  the  immediate  down- 
fall of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  He  fled,  but  was  caught  at 
(irunville  Aug.  15,  1830,  brought  first  to  St.  Lft,  then  to 
Vincennes,  and  sentenced  by  tho  Chamber  of  Peers  to  im- 
prisonment for  life  and  forfeiture  of  his  titles  and  rights  as 
a  citizen.  Restored  to  liberty  by  the  amnesty  of  Nor.  29, 
1836,  he  went  to  England.  D.  Mar.  2,  1847,  at  Paris. 

Polignn'no  a  Mn're,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Bari,  on  the  summit  of  a  broad,  steep  rock  which  rises, 
island  like,  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  Adriatic,  with 
a  partially  secure  anchorage  for  shipping.  The  trade  is 
mostly  in  lemons  and  oranges.  A  little  N.  W.  of  the  town 
'-  tho  monastery  of  Sanvito,  remarkable  for  its  sire, 
its  architecture,  and  the  fine  finish  of  the  interior.  P.  in 
1874,  8564. 

Poligny',  town  of  France,  department  of  Jura,  has 
largo  dye-houses,  tanneries,  ironworks,  and  a  trade  in  wine 
and  grain.  Good  marble-quarries  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 
P.  5401. 

Pol'lsliing  Slate,  a  very  light  scaly  material  brought 
from  France  and  Germany,  and  used  for  finishing  glass- 
ware, marble,  etc.  It  is  composed  of  the  fossil  frustules 
of  diatoms,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  tripoli. 

1'n'li-li  Language  and  Literature.  The  great 
Slavic  family,  with  its  numerous  idiomatic  variations,  offers 
four  distinct  literary  languages — the  Polish,  the  Bohemian 
(Czech),  tho  Serbo-Illyrian,  and  the  Russian.  The  Polish, 
developing  under  tho  parliamentary  debates  of  a  compara- 
tively free  government,  and  refined  through  the  genius  of 
eminent  writers,  is  superior  to  all  her  si-ler-.  and  the  nation 
which  speaks  it  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  civilization 
of  the  Slavic  peoples.  The  I'oles.  who  were  masters  of  all 
the  countries  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Dnieper,  have 
spoken  it  ever  since  their  settlement  in  these  regions.  It 
became  a  written  language  simultaneously  with  the  intro- 
duction .if  Christianity  into  Poland.  Its  oldest  relic  is  the 
war-song  BogantUea  ("St.  Mary's  Hymn  ").  a-crii, 
Bishop  Adalbert  (d.  997),  a  Bohemian.  Poland's  first  apostle 
and  martyr.  But  the  Latin  language,  introduced  and  fostered 
by  the  Church,  gained  a  powerful  ascendency  even  among 
the  people :  Polish  writers  used  it  exclusively  for  several 
centuries.  Extant  among  these  are  the  chronicles  of  Martin 
Gallus  (d.  1150),  Vincent  Kadluhek  (d.  1223),  and  tho 
more  extensive  works  of  Jan  Dlugost  (d.  1480).  The 
L'oldeu  era  of  Pol.  :  al  literature  embraces  the  in- 

terval between  150C.au  1  li'c".'.  The  popular  idiom  had  at  that 
lino-  a  - -cried  it-  right  as  a  written  language,  without,  how- 
ever, entir.  '  :,.:  the  Latin,  as  the  poems  of 
the  renown,  -..rlucwski  Id.  Ifi40)  and  Szymano- 
wicz  (d.  lo:  I  pon  this  newly-acquired  domain 
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Polish  classical  poetry  throve  both  in  style  and  form  with 
wonderful  vigor,  demonstrating  how  thoroughly  ancient 
and  modern  models  hail  been  studied,  and  how  well  they 
were  appreciated.  Nicolas  Rej  (d.  1569),  heralding  the 
classical  period  of  Polish  literature,  stands  hardly  above 
mediocrity  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  prose-writer  he  has  earned 
the  name  of  the  Polish  Montaigne  in  his  didactico-histori- 
cal  memoirs  entitled  The  Hooka  of  the  Life  of  an  Honest 
'M:iii.  A  younger  contemporary  of  Rej,  Jan  Kochanowski 
(d.  1584),  the  most  brilliant  representative  of  this  lite- 
rary period,  is  deservedly  considered  as  the  coryphieus  of 
the  Polish  language.  The  Frenchman  Ronsard  was  his 
teacher;  Virgil  and  Ovid  his  models.  Highly  valued  both 
by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  his  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  which  in  sublimity  of  style  equals  the  original. 
A  charming  production,  replete  with  noble  sentiment,  is 
his  lyrical  poem,  Treny  (tear-drops  shed  over  the  grave 
of  his  little  daughter).  His  rivals  and  imitators  were 
numerous,  but  all  the  writers  of  this  period  were  distin- 
guished not  only  for  simplicity  and  elegance  of  style,  but 
for  entire  absence  of  levity  ;  what  they  wrote  was  for  a 
serious  and  manly  purpose,  in  keeping  with  the  nation's 
character  ;  and  it  is  indeed  to  the  credit  of  Poland  that  her 
intellect  never  has  been  prostituted  to  the  service  of  vice. 
The  sacred  literature  of  this  period  is  represented  by  An- 
drew Trzyciecki  (d.  1584),  chaplain  at  the  court  of  Albrecht 
of  Brandenburg,  the  first  sovereign  duke  of  Prussia.  Trzy- 
ciecki  contributed  extensively  to  the  Protestant  Polish 
hymnal  compiled  by  Jan  Seklucyan  (d.  157S),  whoso  Prot- 
estant Polish  Bible,  now  very  rare,  was  printed  at  Ko'nigs- 
berg  in  1551.  Seklucyan  also  took  prominent  part  in  the 
translation  of  the  Calvinistic  Bible,  printed  at  Brzesc- 
Litcwski  in  1563.  Jacob  Wujek  (d.  1597),  a  renowned 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar,  called  the  Hieronymus 
of  Poland,  translated  the  Bible  into  Polish  for  Roman 
Catholics.  The  third  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century 
found  Poland's  literature  in  complete  lethargy,  which  con- 
tinued for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  The  precious  germs 
so  successfully  nurtured  during  the  golden  era  became  mil- 
dewed and  blighted  under  the  baneful  influence  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  whose  importation  into  Poland  was  effected  by 
Cardinal  Hosius  in  1562.  They  managed  to  secure  the 
exclusive  guardianship  of  national  education  and  the 
printing-press.  Henceforth,  the  Polish  language  was  looked 
on  as  heathenish,  and  therefore  to  be  reprobated,  and 
in  its  place  the  dead  language  of  Rome  was  instituted. 
They  fomented  internal  discord  and  destroyed  the  welfare 
of  the  realm  for  ever,  paralyzing  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
nation.  All  valuable  relics  of  Poland's  ancient  literature, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  Protestant  works,  were  doomed 
to  the  flames,  and  books  of  mediaeval  scholasticism  put  in 
their  place.  The  nation  had  become  degenerate  and  friv- 
olous. Religious  tolerance,  the  boast  of  an  earlier  Poland, 
was  abrogated  and  the  horrors  of  persecution  initiated. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  among 
the  priestly  order  of  the  Piarists  a  national  reaction  agjiinst 
the  Jesuits.  A  member  of  the  former  order,  Konarski  (d. 
1773),  undertook  by  means  of  educational,  religious,  and 
rhetorical  works,  as  well  as  through  the  republication  of 
ancient  Polish  authors,  to  revive  the  national  literature, 
wherein  he  was  supported  by  0.  Kopczynski,  the  foremost 
Polish  grammarian,  Piramowicz,  and  Naruszewicz.  Lit- 
erature revived,  indeed,  but  only  in  the  form  of  imitation, 
and  the  French  classicism  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  be- 
came its  absolute  model.  The  leaders  of  this  movement 
were  the  archbishop  Krasicki  (d.  1801),  whose  fables  and 
satirical  epics,  Mi/nzeii  ("War  of  Mice")  and  Monoma'hin 
(•'  War  of  Monks"),  are  famous;  the  declamatory  satirist 
Trembeoki  (d.  1812),  the  erotic  Kniaznin,  and  the  satirist 
Wegierski  (d.  1787). 

Poland's  deplorable  downfall  caused  also  the  death  of 
this  artificial  literature,  as  it  had  developed  under  the 
effeminate  Stanislas  Augustus,  preparing,  however,  for 
the  regeneration  of  Polish  poetry.  The  Poles  began  to 
appreciate  the  sa.credword  ojczyzna  ("fatherland").  The 
national  chord  was  touched  by  Karpinski  (d.  1825),  and  the 
epic  poem  of  Woronicz  (d.  1829),  Sibylla,  delineates  the 
principal  epochs  of  Poland's  history.  Still  more  decisively 
is  this  the  case  in  the  works  of  Kosciusko's  war-com- 
panion, Julian  Niemcewicz  (d.  1841).  Although  not  en- 
tirely emancipated  from  the  formal  traditions  of  "  classi- 
cism," his  Siniyt  nf  the  Poles,  his  drama,  Karimir  the  Great, 
his  novel,  Jan  of  Tenczyn,  and  his  history  of  the  reign 
of  Sigismund  III.  are  nevertheless  replete  with  national 
pathos.  Upon  these  three-mentioned  harbingers  follows 
the  reformer  of  Polish  literature,  Adam  Mickiowicz  (d. 
1S55),  undoubtedly  the  greatest  poet  that  not  only  Po- 
land but  the  entire  Slavic  race  has  as  yet  produced.  He 
belongs  to  the  romantic  school  of  poets.  Besides  the  tra- 
ditional poetry  of  the  various  Slavic  peoples,  Shakspeare, 
Schiller,  and  Byron  have  influenced  him.  Not  without 


reason,  and  apparently  referring  to  himself,  Mickiewicz 
once  said  that  Byron  was  the  mystic  ligature  which  united 
the  great  literature  of  the  Slaves  with  that  of  the  Western 
nations;  the  types  created  by  Byron  are  multiplied  :md 
refined  in  even  more  sublime  forms  by  the  Slavic  genius. 
Ojczyznn,  however,  is  the  chord  which  incessantly  vibrates 
in  Mickiewicz's  poems ;  it  affords  him  neither  rest,  nor  time 
to  plunge,  like  Byron,  who  cared  little  for  England,  into 
a  sea  of  doubts.  The  dominant  thought  which  resistlo-^lv 
agitates  the  Polish  bard  is  the  moral  and  political  restitu- 
tion of  his  country.  A  fierce  strife  ensued  subsequently  to 
1S15  between  the  classical  and  romantic  leaders  in  Poland, 
which  resulted  in  the  general  acknowledgment  of  Mickie- 
wicz as  leader  of  the  modern  literature,  seconded  by  the  ex- 
cellent popular  lyric  poet  and  influential  critic,  Brodzinski 
(d.  1835).  A.  C.  Odyniec  and  I.  Korsak  have  both  been 
meritorious  in  furthering  the  new  movement  by  the  transla- 
tions of  congenial  foreign  authors.  The  most  perfect  ex- 
pression of  Mickiewicz's  genius  is  given  in  his  ballads  and 
romances,  including  the  bold  and  fantastic  rhapsody  Ffiri* 
and  the  delightful  sonnets  Fi-uin  the  Krim  (Crimea),  all 
translated  into  German  by  K.  von  Blankensee.  Among 
his  great  creations  in  dramatic  form  is  Dziady  ('•  Obse- 
quies "),  wherein  the  author  portrays  not  only  his  personal 
grief,  but  also  the  woes  of  his  people  and  humanity  at 
largo ;  it  is  a  shriek  of  rage  and  revenge  in  behalf  of  a 
downtrodden  people,  a  cry  of  despair  in  behalf  of  an  en- 
slaved and  tortured  humanity.  More  artistic  in  form  than 
Dziaflyis  Konrad  WaUenrod  (German  translation  by  Kan- 
negiesser),  which  the  Poles  consider  their  national  epic.  It 
treats  of  the  period  when  the  order  of  the  German  knight- 
hood preached  to  the  Lithuanians  "the  religion  of  love  " 
by  means  of  fire  and  sword.  The  pearl  of  Slavic  literature, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best  modern  European 
epic  poems,  is  Mickiewicz's  Pan  Tndensz  ("  Thaddeus"), 
German  translation  by  Spazier.  In  it  the  author  treats  the 
social  and  political  events  of  his  country  of  a  more  recent 
date.  His  subsequent  productions  are  historical  studies 
of  the  Slavic  race,  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  at 
Paris,in  the  College  de  France  (1840-44),  published  in  4 
vols.  in  French,  nnd  translated  into  German  by  Siegfried. 
A  contrast  to  Mickiewicz  was  J.  Slowacki  (d.  1849).  Both 
wore  patriots ;  the  former  romantic,  with  a  tendency  to- 
ward religious  mysticism — the  latter  modern  and  liberal. 
As  a  dramatist  (in  Maria  Stuart,  llnlladina,  Mazeppa,  etc.) 
and  as  a  writer  of  epics  (in  Zmija,  Jan  Bielecki,  Mnich,  Lam- 
lr<>,  Warlaw,  Jlenioiml'i,  etc.)  he  has  evinced  high  power; 
and  as  a  lyrist,  in  his  last  pocin,  Krol  Duch  ("  king-genius  "), 
he  delineates  in  beautiful  and  lofty  stanzas  the  Slavic  gen- 
ius, approaching  in  design  and  execution  Shelley's  Jtecolt 
of  Islam. 

With  the  Lithuanian  school  of  poets — called  so  in  honor 
of  Mickiewicz's  home — was  associated  that  of  the  Ukraine. 
Inspired  likewise  by  the  same  national  aspiration,  it  prin- 
cipally bases  its  creations  on  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
poetical  home  of  the  Cossacks.  Among  the  first  of  the 
Ukraine's  poets  is  Bogdan  Zalcwski,  whose  Dumtj  (''Mus- 
ings") have  become  the  common  property  of  the  people. 
His  next  great  poem,  Duch.  od  Stcpu  ("  The  Genius  of  the 
Steppe"),  is  a  thrilling  reflection  of  the  historical  destiny 
of  the  Slaves.  Still  more  energetic  than  Zalewski  are  Malc- 
zewski  (d.  1826)  and  Goszczynski,  in  their  poetical  por- 
traiture of  Ukraini's  life.  The  former  in  his  poetical  narra- 
tive Maria  (German  translation  by  Vogcl)  has  transplanted 
a  Volhynian  legend  upon  the  soil  of  the  Ukraine,  describ- 
ing with  masterly  skill  the  tumult  of  battle  which  so  fre- 
quently swept  over  these  steppes.  His  poetry  became  the 
most  popular  on  account  of  its  heroine  being  the  true  ideal 
of  a  Polish  woman.  Goszczynski'a  renown  rests  chiefly  on 
his  famous  Zamelc  JCanioicxki  ("Castle  of  Kaniov "),  in 
which  he  portrays  with  great  fidelity  the  last  war  between 
the  Cossacks  and  the  Poles.  An  original  and  fiery  prose- 
writer  of  this  school,  Michal  Czajkowski,  gives  graphic 
pictures  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Cossacks  and  Bon 
Slaves  in  his  Cossack  Legend*,  Weniyhora,  the  Prophet  of 
the  Ukraine,  KinlzaU,  the  JJctman  of  the  Cossaeks,  Czar- 
nieeki.  Active  participator  in  the  great  rising  of  the  Poles 
in  1S30,  ho  became  a  voluntary  exile,  and,  buffeting  with  an 
adverse  fate  in  foreign  lands,  ho  finally  embraced  Islamism, 
as  a  reward  for  which  the  Turkish  government  created  him 
pasha  and  commandant  of  Turkish  Cossacks.  Pardoned 
1S73  by  the  Russian  government,  he  now  lives  within  her 
domain  as  her  pensioner,  devoting  as  loyal  subject  his 
talent  to  the  reconciliation  of  his  countrymen  with  Russia. 
Most  of  the  followers  of  the  Ukraine  school  were,  like 
Mickiewicz,  exiles,  who  produced  in  foreign  lands  an  ex- 
tensive literature.  As  lyrists  and  novelists  active  at  homo 
Biclawski,  Siemienski,  Skarbck,  Massalski,  and  Kraszewfki 
— the  latter  a  highly-gifted  author,  and  unquestionably  the 
greatest,  most  fertile,  and  national  among  Polish  novelists 
— deserve  mention.  In  the  historical  novel  Rzewuski  is 
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noticeable.      In  hi-  poetical  D  Ger 

m. HI  translation  by   liahin,  /ielili'ki  is  the  siicee--tul  rival 
of  Mick  I  elli.v,  and  Maley.cll  sk  i.     Prominent  among  the  lllo-t 

era  are  the  ardent  and  pathetic  | i  of  /., 

T.  I..  :  -  \  '" 

|',,|    id.    |S7."l:    the    lalianl.    but    curly    deceased.  Ko- 

.i-ki  ul.  I  si;:;  i;  Komau  /.mor-ki,  Ch.  lir/.o/.owski.  the 
iill'i-ei-  .  I-'.  Moian-'ki:  .Maria  llnicka:  Gn- 

ZmlohoWikaj    the    highly-gitted    improi  i-atrice,    I tima 

i  lie  liiig  l,ii-/c/ew-kii)  :   I  the  epic   a-  well  as  dramatic 

poet.  Whuliinir  Wolski.      In  religions  legends  and  popular 
traditions    \rchhi-hop   llolowin-ki  excel-  !  d.  I  s.,,,  ,.     Adam 

,  published  in  ISf.'.l,  under  the  pseudonym  "  KI  .  .  .  y," 
his  excellent  poe  •  kbll  for  artistic  tini-h,  copions- 

i,id  nobilil  i  of  thoil-rht.       Wladl  -law   l'n-1/.a  may  also 
-.iinted   iimoii  rifted  modern  poeU,       B 
concluding  the   list  of  remarkable  Poli.-h  poets,  particular 
•ion  must  he  made  of  two  ,,f  the  highest  rank.    Stephen 
irticipation  in  the  revolutionary  war 
1830)    has    uttered    many  a  wrath-tlaming 
i  exile.     His  philosophical  epic,  ir."Vij./-'<  Deed*, 
principal  Work.     Sigisinond  Knisinski  (d.  Is.V.'l  isthe 
author  of  JvteootAa  A"«//O'/I'.I  i"  I'ndivine  Comedy  "),  (Ger- 
man  Iran-.  In    I  ;.i  tornicki  !.  a  fanta-tic  drama,  inasmuch  as 
not  only  the  scone  and  persons,  but  also  the  time  which  it 
portrays,  had  never  exi-tcd.  but,  ardently  hoped  for  by 
millions   of  sorrowing  hearts,  wore  created  by  the  poet. 
The  future  therein  is  anticipate  1  with  such  solemn  and  pro- 
phetic grandeur  that  one  reading  it  cannot  help  exclaim 
in:;.  "  Thus  will  it  be."     Kra-in-ki's  second  work,  1,-lilinu 
(German    translation   by   Gcrmano-Polonus),  likewise  in 
pro-e  mid  dramatic   form.   is.   icsthctically  viewed,  a  still 
loftier  composition  than  the  former.    It  also  delineates  the 
exasperated  strife  between  an  ancient  and  modern  sooiety 
— the  strrl'e  from  an  enlarged  Christian  view  of  the  world 
with  that  of  an  arrogant  lioman  state  idea.     The  scone  \i 
laid  in  the  most  depraved  period  of  Koine's  decay.     The 
in  thought  of  this   glowing  poem  is  the  principle  of 

_'»-.  which  exhibits  itself  in  the  history  of  the  world 
a-  the  world's  doom.  /'iV.'."*  contains  the  embodiment 
of  a  principle  which  ever  again  reappears  in  stirring  cen- 
time-. 

In  the  department  of  metaphysics  noteworthy  is  J. 
ll.ililchowski  (d.  IS.iSi,  /'// ;/.i«', /,/, if  i'/i  ilt  Relation  In  the 
/.</'-•  "/"  \<iti"ni  "n'/  >'/)*.//.-  I,t'/ii-i<tii'ils.  August  Ciesz- 
kowski  accepts  in  his  /Vo/e</o/nemi  ffittortoMpAta,  as  a 
philosophical  basis,  a  personal  self-conscious  God  and  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  original,  hut  in  his  theories 
frequently  misty  supornatnrulist.  K.  B.  Trentowski  (d.  1869), 
wrote,  besides  numerous  works  in  Polish,  in  German  Vor- 
Htu'liin  ziir  \\'in"''imctm/t  d>'.r  Ntttur  ;  Gnt»dlnne  tier  n 

.  and  a  posthumous  work,  Dir  I-'i-fiimiti- 
llonorable  mention  should  be  made  of  J.  Supinski, 
who  has  written  a  valuable  work  on  general  physiology, 
and  belongs  to  the  greatest  of  national  economists.  Carl 
Libelt.  rewarded  with  the  title  of  doctor  by  the  University 
of  Merlin  for  an  M§ay,  !>•  /'"«'//  ,\/,io  t'n  Philntnphia,  wrote 
a  new  system  of  philosophy,  holding  that  the  discovery 
of  truth  is  only  fe  isible  through  intuition,  "which  cither 
as  a  vague,  nn.-eit.iiii  presentiment  or  as  a  sudden  Hash 
icicil-  in  its  i  itiilitv  a  clear  recognition  of  truth."  An 
elirion  of  all  his  works  is  about  to  be  issued  by  J.  K. 
Xupanski  in  Posen. 

Among    Poland's   modern   historians,  Joachim    Lolewel 

iiincntly  occupies  the  first  place.  Bestowing  with 
unsurpassed  industry  his  a  -tivity  not  only  on  the  history 
of  his  own  country,  to  which  even  in  exile  ho  clung  de- 
i'y,  he  emlira -e  1  in  his  in\  cstigations  all  nations,  as 
his  numerous  works  on  the  philosophy  of  historv,  geog- 
raphy, numi-niai  i  •-.  history  of  jurisprudence,  and  bibli- 
ography attest.  I.elewel  wrote  in  Polish  as  well  as  in 
French,  and  himself  engraved  the  explanatory  charts  tor 
his  work-..  This  highly  meritorious  in  in.  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  Poland  during  the  revolution  of  1830, 
lived  during  the  last  twenty  inn.-  \ .-  u  -  of  his  life  at  Brus- 
sels in  indigent  circumstances,  yet  known  and  honored  In 
high  and  low.  Abstemious  as  Diogenes,  he  rei<-ted  with 
in  li-.'iiation  every  offer  ftfopm  or  - t  aid.  D.  at  Brus- 

.1  Isiil.  C.  Szajnooha,  J.  Szujski.  L.  I.ozynski,  A. 
Moraczcwski,  T.  Morawski.J.  Lepkowski.  and  J.  Lukasz- 
aro  all  accurate  hi-torians.  [n  the  department 
of  linguistic  research  arc  noted  Kopc/.yn«ki.  Linde,  Mm 
zinski:  in  lexicography,  liandtke.  Trojanski,  Mron- 
govius,  Lcslaw,  Lukaszcwicz,  A.  Czajkowski,  and  Rykas- 
icwski.  Jo«Kpn  K  i 

Polistc'na,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  i-rovincc  of  Reg- 
gio  di  Calabria,  on  the  G  era  pot  a  mo,  at  the  western  foot  ,,f 
the  Apennines.  The  niodein  town  is  of  little  intere-l  ex 
Copt  as  commanding  a  wonderfully  fine  sea-view.  The  old 
t  .M  n.  of  ancient  but  uncertain  origin,  was  nearlv  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1783.  P.  in  187-1,  - 


Poli'tical    Eoon'omy.      The  Greek    word  O;* 

mean-  "the  law  .-I'  the  h.-ii-e."  with  -pccial    ret.-icn.-c  to  a 
thrifty  provision  for  the  phy-ical  well  being  of  the  mem 
berfl  of  the  hon-ehold.      A-   individuals  make  up  families, 
BO    families    make    up   cities    or    -l:i|.--:  and    f> .,/.>/,.//   i n 

ouiy  is  to  the  community  or  body   politic  what   don 
economy  is  to   the   household.     The   principle'  <d  sound 
econon  ition  and  the  . -\pendi 

turo   of  means    for   phy-ieal    ei-nitort.    ;irc    es-entially    the 

Slime    in    the    two    relation-.        Hence,  there  i-    litne--    i 
term    thus    extended,  artd.  de-pile   the   manifold  ohiections 
that  have  been  urged,  it-  litne--  and  cotiM-nience  are  likely 
to  perpetuate  us  n-e.  as  the  term,  on  the  whole,  bc»t  niitt-d 
for  its  purp 

I'  iiiiitinn*. — Political  ci-i.ii. iin\  is  that  department  of 
>•  which  (real-  .,1  the  <le\  el.'pment  and  nppii- 
eation  of  material  wealth  for  the  phy.-ieal  well  being  of 
men  in  society.  The  wlOKM  i-  l.a-i-.|oii  four  fundamental 
laws:  ill  God  has  made  man  n  eieatnre  ot  ierim,  and 
eoli-titllted  tile  material  world  in  which  he  lives  with  .|ii:il 
itie-  and  powers  available  for  the  :i  of  those  de 

sires.  Then-  i-  n..  a--iu'nal>!e  limit  to  the  development  of 
either  men's  desire-  or  nature'-  re-onr.-es.  fj)  Kor  tlm-.- 
de-ires  which  rise  ah. He  the  very  simplest  want-  of  the 

animal,  man  must  by  '"'». r  force  Nature  to  yield  her  hid- 
den re.-oiin-e-.  Ml  tin n  lenience?  mid  eom  forts  of  civil - 

i/.ed  life  come  only  through  labor.  (3)  The  exertion  of 
labor  establishes  a  '•('//<'  "/  /""/"''//  in  the  fruits  of  lahor, 
and  the  idea  of  exclusive  appropriation  and  po.-c-sion  is 
aneces-aiy  wnwqaeBM,  I  li  With  this  right  - 
comes  also  the  possibility  and  right  of  ....7,<m./..  or  tin- 
mutual  transfer  of  po--e--ii.ii-  I..HM-I  n  man  and  man  and 
between  different  eonim unities  and  eoun tries.  The  material 
of  this  department  of  science  thus  lies  |i\ed  in  the  nature 
of  man  and  of  the  phi-ical  world  which  he  controls,  and 
in  the  structure  of  human  society.  It  is  drawn  out  by  the 
study  of  men's  wants,  the  investigation  of  nature's  re- 
sources, the  study  of  the  statistics  of  human  invention  and 
industry,  and  the  defining  of  principle*  for  common  and 
reciprocal  agencies  in  social  relations.  This  science  com- 
bines elements  of  both  physical  and  metaphysical  philos- 
ophy. It  differs  from  tne  purely  physical  sciences  in  that 
the  phenomena  of  tinman  r«/i'ri'0»  are  continually  involved 
in  the  system.  It  differs  from  the  branches  of  intellectual 
and  moral  science  in  that  it  contemplates  those  phenomena 
with  reference  mainly  to  certain  physical  r< 

Political  economy  regards  neff-interett  as  a  universal 
motive  of  human  action.  Assuming  this  without  consider- 
ing directly  the  moral  aspects,  its  ever-recurring  problem 
is  to  find  a  common  interest  which,  as  the  resultant  of  the 
antagonism  of  individual  self-interest,  may  properly  com- 
bine and  regulate  the  separate  forces.  Three  desires  in- 
herent in  every  man  contend  for  the  mastery:  (1)  desire  of 
(2)  desire  of  present  gratification:  (3)  desire  of 
means  to  ensure  future  gratifications.  The  resultant  of 
these  conflicting  desires  measures  for  any  man  his  interest 
in  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  The  degree  in  which  the 
others  are  subordinate  to  the  third  determines  the  produc- 
tive activity  of  a  community. 

The  main  subject  of  political  economy  is  wealth.  This 
term  may  bo  concisely  defined  to  embrace  tkt  tnm-total  of 
niii'li!  tlii, it/it  irhich  can  be  oppftpfialed  mi'/ 
The  original  source  of  all  wealth  is  the  bounty  of  God  in 
nature.  The  secondary  source  of  wealth  is  man's  labor 
exerted  to  bring  forth  the  bounty  of  nature  in  form  and 
time  an<l  place  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  men.  (See 
WBALTII.)  Another  important  term  of  this  science  is  rnlut. 
In  its  strict  signification  value  is  simply  ;)i«-c/ui«/«./  /, 
that  is,  that  quality  of  anything  which  gives  it  power  to 
command  other  things  in  exchange.  Both  services  and 
commodities  have,  value,  i  See  V  u.i  i.. )  The  ultimate  end 
contemplated  in  political  economy  is  the  production  of 
wealth  in  the  largest  measure  and  of  the  nighest  value, 
and  its  application  to  the  fullest  and  most  general  satis- 
faction of  men's  desires. 

IHri'tiiiHi. —  First  to  be  studied  are  the  laws  and  processes 
which  relate  to  the  jirailnrtinii  of  wealth.  But  the  object 
for  which  wealth  is  produced  is  to  provide  the  means  of 
gratifying  men's  desires,  and  such  gratification  involves 
always  the  destruction  or  consumption  of  values.  Next  to 
be  studied,  therefore,  are  the  laws  and  processes  which  re- 
late to  the  r<,fni(,i,f,t;,,n  of  wealth.  Production  and  con- 
sumption thus  constitute  the  two  leading  divisions  of  this 
science.  But,  again,  in  civilized  society  many  persons  are 
concerned  in  producing  the  things  of  value  which  are 
counted  as  wealth,  and  the  principles  which  pertain  to  the 
equitable  i/i'«r;-/y,ur/..n  of  the  value  embodied  in  these  joint 
products  must  be  distinctly  studied.  Furthermore,  every 
man  wants  many  things  which  he  cannot  directly  pr- 
for  himself — many  things  which  his  own  country  cannot 
yield.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  mutual  transfer  of  values 
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in  exchange  under  defined  processes  and  just  laws.  So  we 
recognize  distribution  and  exchange  as  two  subordinate 
divisions  of  political  economy.  The  processes  and  laws 
of  production  and  consumption  are  simple  and  easily  ap- 
prehended. The  most  difficult  problems  of  the  science  are 
concerned  with  adjusting  matters  of  distribution  and  ex- 
change. Those  which  are  logically  the  subordinate  divisions 
do  therefore  demand  the  largest  place  in  the  actual  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  (The  limits  of  this  article  permit  a 
notice  only  in  meagre  outline  of  the  main  points  of  these 
four  divisions.) 

Production. — Wealth  is  produced  by  the  application  of 
human  labor  to  things  existing  in  nature.  But  the  laborer 
must  have  fit  instruments,  and  must  be  supported  by  pro- 
visions already  laid  up.  These  are  the  fruits  of  previous 
labor  embraced  under  the  comprehensive  term  capital. 
Under  production  must  be  considered,  therefore,  («)  labor, 
(/.)  capita!,  (c)  the  eo-operativo  union  of  labor  and  capital. 
Under  labor  are  included  bjth  physical  and  mental  labor. 
In  the  last  analysis,  physical  labor  only  gives  motion  to 
matter  ami  directs  it.  Mental  labor,  as  directly  concerned 
in  production,  is  employed  in  the  processes  of  discovery 
and  invention.  Indirectly,  it  contributes  to  the  main  end 
by  improving  the  condition  of  the  laborer  and  perfecting 
the  organization  of  society.  (See  LABOR.)  The  effective- 
ness of  labor  is  increased  by  the  employment  of  nature's 
forces  and  by  a  systematic  division  of  labor.  (See  DIVIS- 
ION OP  LABOR  and  MACHINERY.)  To  secure  these  helps 
capital  is  all-essential.  Capital  is  the  result  of  saving— 
that  is,  simply  hiving  up  a  surplus  of  wealth  produced 
above  wealth  consumed.  It  represents  former  labor,  and 
in  the  process  of  production  it  is  embodied  in  three  forms 
— viz.  the  materials  to  which  labor  is  applied,  the  instru- 
ments of  labor,  and  the  means  for  the  support  of  the 
laborers.  (See  CAI'IT.U..)  The  union  of  labor  and  capital 
is  natural  and  necessary.  In  it,  past  labor,  the  fruit  of 
saving,  simply  joins  hands  with  present  labor,  vital  and 
active.  They  meet  to  best  advantage  in  the  same  person 
— that  is,  when  the  laborer  is  owner  of  capital  enough  to 
employ  his  labor.  Sound  political  economy  favors  the 
making  of  every  laborer  to  some  extent  a  capitalist,  and 
every  capitalist  in  some  way  a  laborer.  But  the  capacities, 
tastes,  and  habits  of  men  so  differ  that  this  adjustment 
cannot  be  made  universal.  Yet,  as  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy  are  better  understood  and  more  fairly  applied, 
society  will  approximate  this  ideal  state,  and  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  will  be  realized.  Government 
best  fulfils  its  function  when  it  secures  the  utmost  freedom 
to  both  parties  and  guards  most  faithfully  the  rights  of 
eurli. 

Consumption  may  be  regarded  as  either  private  or  public. 
Private  consumption  embraces  the  following  legitimate 
gratifications:  (a)  those  which  pertain  directly  to  the 
preservation  of  life  and  health;  (Ij)  those  which  delight 
the  senses  and  tastes,  refining  without  corrupting  the  life; 
(c)  intellectual  gratifications,  which  come  through  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  mind's  powers  and  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge; (d)  social  gratifications,  found  in  the  exercise  of 
genial  hospitality  and  all  acts  of  friendliness;  (e)  moral 
gratifications,  which  proceed  from  the  culture  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  (iod  and  toward  man.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  noblest  and  richest  of  these  gratifications  are  the 
least  costly.  Public  consumption  includes  that  destruction 
of  values  which  is  directed  by  public  authority  for  the 
general  good,  specified  as  follows  :  (it)  expenditures  for  the 
support  and  administration  of  government ;  (b)  expendi- 
tures for  the  defence  of  the  state ;  (c)  expenditures  to  favor 
commercial  intercourse  at  home  and  abroad  ;  (</)  expendi- 
tures to  secure  the  general  education  of  the  people;  (e) 
expenditures  for  advancing  science  and  diffusing  intel- 
ligence; (_/')  expenditures  for  the  relief  of  poverty  and 
special  calamities.  The  style  and  scale  of  public  expend- 
iture should  be  such  as  to  command  the  respect  and  hon- 
orable pride  of  the  people,  without  useless  display.  Its 
method  should  be  such  as  to  hold  all  the  agents  of  the 
government  to  a  direct  responsibility  and  to  the  utmost 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  all  trusts.  Wisdom  dictates 
that  the  government  should  undertake  no  work  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  as  well  or  better  achieve.  There  are 
two  simple  rules  of  economy  for  both  private  and  'public 
consumption:  (1)  let  the  destruction  of  value  in  any  ease 
be  as  small  as  possible  to  secure  a  given  result;  (2)  from 
a  given  expenditure  get  the  largest  and  most  satisfactory 
result  possible. 

Dittriuutiun. — In  any  branch  of  industry,  and  in  the 
general  productive  industry  of  a  nation,  three  parties  are 
to  be  recognized — viz.  the  government,  which  gives  secur- 
ity to  property,  the  owners  of  the  capital  employed,  and 
the  laborers.  The  gross  annual  production  must  accord- 
ingly be  distributed  for  four  distinct  purposes:  (1)  for  the 
support  of  government  through  taxes  paid  (see  TAXA- 


TION) ;  (2)  for  replacing  the  capital  actually  destroyed,  in 
materials  used  up,  in  provisions  consumed,  and  in  machi- 
nery worn  and  decayed ;  (3)  to  give  capital  its  due  reward 
in  the  form  of  rent,  interest,  or  dividends  (sec  INTEREST 
and  RENT);  (4)  to  give  labor  its  due  reward  in  wages, 
salaries,  commissions,  or  fees  (see  WAGES).  These  four 
items  are  to  be  reckoned  in  the  aggregate  of  expenses  of 
production.  But  the  result  of  productive  industry  should 
^how  a  surplus  beyond  these  in  the  form  of  profits.  (See 
PROFITS.)  The  most  difficult  question  of  distribution  re- 
spects the  disposal  of  these.  Strict  justice  would  divide 
the  profits  in  some  fair  proportion  between  the  capitalists 
and  the  laborers,  including  the  managers,  with  due  regard 
to  the  difference  of  capacity,  responsibility,  and  risk  per- 
taining to  the  respective  parties.  The  interposition  of 
government  is  needed  only  to  guard  the  rights  of  all. 
Where  liberty  and  intelligence  prevail,  these  matters  will 
be  best  adjusted  by  free  competition  under  the  general 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  wide  range  ami  intri- 
cate complication  of  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  ap- 
prehended if  one  will  take  a  single  article — a  shirt,  for 
instance — and  consider  how  many  processes  and  how  many 
persons  have  come  in  between  the  unploughed  cotton-field 
and  the  finished  garment  on  the  wearer's  back,  to  have 
some  part  in  its  production. 

Exehnnye. — The  diversity  of  nature's  gifts,  the  wide 
reach  of  men's  desires,  and  the  principle  of  division  of 
labor  necessitate  exchange.  This  part  of  the  machinery 
of  society  gives  rise  to  the  most  difficult  problems  of  our 
common  life:  hence  it  fills  the  largest  place  in  the  discus- 
sions of  political  economy.  Some  have  therefore  proposed 
to  resolve  the  whole  science  into  a  science  of  catallactics 
or  exchanges.  The  simplest  form  of  exchange  is  barter — 
that  is,  the  giving  of  service  for  service,  commodity  for 
commodity,  or  service  for  commodity,  and  commodity  for 
service.  Value  is  the  central  term  in  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  The  inconveniences  of  barter  necessitate  the  in- 
troduction of  some  instrument  which  shall  serve  as  a  uni- 
versal measure  of  values  and  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
This  instrument,  whatever  form  it  takes,  is  money.  (See 
CuRRF.Nrv  and  MOVKV.)  Credit  also,  in  the  machinery  of 
exchange,  renders  a  service  no  less  important  than  that 
of  money.  Credit  in  political  economy  is  simply  trust  in 
the  promise  of  an  equivalent  to  be  rendered  at  a  future  day 
for  values  immediately  transferred.  The  true  basis  of  all 
credit  is  real  wealth,  existing  or  prospective,  which  is,  or 
is  expected  to  be,  at  the  command  of  the  party  trusted. 
Its  essence  is  confidence  in  his  ability  and  truthfulness. 
When  either  of  these  is  weakened,  credit  wavers.  Credit 
fulfils  two  important  functions:  (1)  It  brings  capital  and 
labor  together  for  production.  It  cannot  of  itself  create 
wealth,  but  it  can  turn  existing  wealth  into  capital  by 
transferring  it  from  those  who  cannot  to  those  who  can 
employ  it.  and  is  thus  the  indispensable  means  for  bring- 
ing the  whole  capital  of  a  country  into  the  fullest  produc- 
tive activity.  (2)  Credit  facilitates  exchanges.  As  an  in- 
termediate agency  it  actually  effects  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  exchanges  of-the  world  with  great  saving  of  money, 
time,  labor,  and  risk,  virtually  resolving  trade  to  a  great 
extent  into  barter.  The  leading  forms  in  which  credit  is 
thus  employed  are,  book-accounts,  loans,  mercantile  paper, 
bank-deposits,  stocks,  bonds,  and  bills  of  credit  issued  by 
banks  or  governments  to  bo  used  as  currency.  (See  UAVK, 
BOND,  BooK-KKEi'iNn,  BILL  OP  EXCHANGE,  and  STOCKS. 
Credit  unduly  extended  leads  inevitably  to  financial 
panic.  Under  the  head  COMMERCE  the  intricate  rela- 
tions of  exchange  to  both  production  and  consumption, 
and  to  the  growth  of  nations  and  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, are  treated  with  sufficient  fulness.  For  a  discussion 
of  the  question  of  government  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  exchange  in  order  to  foster  homo  production,  see 
the  articles  on  FREE  TRADE  and  PROTECTION.) 

fHntnn/. — This  article  cannot  be  fitly  closed  without  a 
few  words  on  the  history  and  development  of  political 
economy  as  a  science.  Under  the  ancient  civilizations  of 
Egypt.  'India.  Ureeee,  and  Rome  we  find  evidence  of  oar*- 
ful  observation  of  the  facts  of  economic  science  and  the 
occasional  defining  of  sound  principles.  But  no  system- 
atic arrangement  of  either  facts  or  principles  was  at- 
tempted. Aristotle  in  one  of  his  works  first  employ*  the 
term  "political  economy,"  though  in  a  vti^rue  way.  and 
propounds  some  good  doctrines  which  have  stood  the  test 
of  time.  But  with  ([reeks  and  Romans  alike  agriculture 
was  the  onlv  form  of  labor  held  in  any  honor.  All  me- 
chanical and  commercial  occupations  were  esteemed  ser- 
vile and  degrading,  and  consequently  any  development  of 
public  economy  in  its  wide  range  was  impossible.  The 
convulsions  of  the  Park  Ages  checked  industry  and  sus- 
pended commerce.  Feudalism  gave  birth  to  the  protective 
system  and  to  manifold  grievous  monopolies.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  industrial  and  commercial  activity  of 
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the  Italian  cities  prompted  a  broader  and  more  philosoph- 
ical investigation  of  the  source-  of  public  prosperity,  and 
with  the  Italian  writer-  of  that  and  the  following 

furies  svstcmatic  political  nom; 

(cloi.melit  wa-   I  1]    'Ui-h  and   I'reneh  write: 

o-  linancial   reform-   in-litutt-d   by  Sully  and  Colbert. 

tlie  li  ilenry  IV.  and   Louis  XIV.    Tie    r. -trictive 

p-ilii-v  of  t:  mercantile  sy-tcm.  whidi  forbade  all 

e\po,tati>c  '  of  tile  t'al-e  idea  of  the 

n  ol\  iiia  the  principle  of  monopoly. 

prevailed  in  the  ' •> '«•'•     In   Kngland 

India  Company  fir-t   raised  a 

<|ui-->  the  current  notion-,  and 

along   in  the  middle  of  the  sc\cntccntli  century    \ 

-.  "  that   the 

cr  be  promoted  by  restrictive 
-  or  by  the  dcpre--i.,n  of  their  neighbors:  that 
_   nuinc  spirit  of  commerce  is  inconsistent  with  the  sel- 
fish and  narrow  policy  of  monopoly  :  and  that  the  self-in- 
-  of  mankind,  not  less  than  their  duty,  require-  them 
to  live  in  peace  and  to  cultivate  a  fair  and  friendly  inter- 
•c  with  each  other."     In  177<">.  Adam  Smith  publi-hed 
his  \Vr-i'tk  './'.V.i/o.M..  which  may  be  -aid  to  be  the  begin- 
ning and  source  of  modern  political  economy.     Since  his 
imid  much  conflict  of  opinion-,  fundamental  princi- 
ples have  been  settled,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  recog- 
nize more  and  more  the  golden  rule  of  Christ  as  applicable 
alike  to  states,  communities,  and  individuals,  in  their  eco- 
nomic relations  as  well  as  in  all  other  social  relations. 

A.  L.  CHAPIX. 

Polity,  Ecclesiastical.  See  CHURCH  UOVERXMKXT. 
Polizia'no,  Anst-lo  lAxiiKi.rs  POLITIAXTS),  b.  at 
Monte  Pulciano  in  Tuscany  July  II.  14  J4 :  was  tutor  to 
the  two  sons  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  and  afterward  professor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Lyceum  of  Florence;  exercised 
a  great  literary  influence  by  his  elegant  translations  and 
critical  treatment  of  the  classical  authors,  and  acquired 
wide  celebrity  both  as  a  Latin  and  an  Italian  poet.  D. 
Sept.  J  I.  1404,  at  Florence.  He  was  the  author  of  the  first 
i  r  drama  written  in  Italian,  Or/ce,  composed  in  1171'. 
first  published  in  a  critical  text  in  177H.  and  again,  together 
with  his  Hunr.  in  iMll  by  Cardueci.  An  edition  of  bis  col- 

.  works  appeared  in  Bale  in  1653. 

Poliz'zi    (ienero'so,  town   of  Sicily,  province  of 
Palermo,  situated  in  a  very  fertile  but  little  cultivated 
t.     There  is  a  great  lack  of  industry  as  of  education 
the  inhabitants.     P.  in  1874,  6724. 
Polk,  county  of  Arkansas,  bounded  W.  by  the  Indian 
Territory.     Area,  1100  sq.  m.     It  is  rough  and  hilly,  and 
abounds  in  coal,  iron,  lead,  novaculite,  limestone,  and  tim- 
ber.   The  soil  is  adapted  to  corn  and  cotton  culture.    Cap. 
Dallas.     P.  3376. 

Polk,  county  of  Central  Florida.  Area,  1580  sq.  m.  It 
is  chiefly  occupied  by  dense  pine  forests.  It  has  a  light, 
productive  soil,  fit  for  cotton,  corn,  and  sugar  culture. 
Cattle-raising  is  the  principal  pursuit.  Cap.  Peace  Creek. 
P.  3169. 

Polk,  county  of  X.  W.  Georgia.  Area,  3fiO  sq.  m.  It 
is  level  in  the  X.,  broken  in  the  S.  The  soil  is  generally 
good.  Corn  and  cotton  are  leading  products.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  Cherokee  R.  R.  Cap.  Cedartown.  P. 

Polk,  county  of  Central  Iowa.  Area,  567  sq.  m.  It  is 
level,  fertile,  and  produces  large  quantities  of  corn  and 
wheat.  Good  coal  is  found  abundantly,  and  the  county  is 
well  timbered  and  watered.  It  is  traversed  by  various 
railroads,  centring  at  Des  Moines,  the  capital  of  tbo  county 
and  State.  Des  Moines  is  also  the  seat  of  important  and 
increasing  manufactures.  P.  _ 

Polk,  county  of  X.  W.  Minnesota,  Area,  4800  sq.  m. 
It  is  but  slightly  developed,  and  is  in  part  occupied  by  In- 
dian reservations.  The  soil  is  in  general  adapted  to  wheat- 
culture.  The  county  is  traversed  by  Wild  Rice  and  Red 
Lake  rivers,  and  bounded  \\  .  by  Red  River  of  the  Xorth, 
which  separates  it  from  Dakota.  Cap.  Crookston. 

Polk,  county  of  S.  W.  Missouri.  Area,  576  sq.  m.  It 
is  uneven,  well  wooded, and  generally  fertile.  Live-stock, 
grain,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  It  is  traversed  by 
Pomine  de  Tcrre  River.  Cap.  Bolivar.  P.  12.14J. 

Polk,  county  of  Central  Xebraska.  Area,  490  sq.  m. 
It  is  bounded  X.  W.  by  1'lattc  River,  and  is  rolling,  fertile, 
and  finely  adapted  to  stock  and  grain  raising.  Cap.  Osce- 

136. 

Polk,  county  of  Xorth  Carolina,  bounded  S.  by  South 
Carolina  and  W.  by  the  Blue  Ridge.  A-  m.  It 

is  broken   and  rough,  with   fertile  valleys.     Corn   is  the 
principal  product.     Cold  and  other  metals  are  found.    Cap. 

ii bus.     P.  4319. 

Polk,  county  of  X.  Oregon.  Area.  920  sq.  m.  It  is 
bounded  E.  by  navigable  Willamette  River  and  W.  by  the 


Coast  Range  of  mountains.     The  K.  is   level,  extremely 

fertile,  and  well  settled  :  the  W.  in  mountainous  and  I. 

ily   timbered.     Wheat,  out-,  wool,  and  cattle  arc  largely 

I  'alias.      P.  47<>l. 

Polk,  county  of  Tennessee,  bounded  K.  by  Xorth  Caro- 
(  lina  and  S.  -  j.  m.      It  is  mountain- 

re!  ha-   \ai  er.     Com  is  a  leading 

product.     It  i-  traicr-cd  bv  1 1  i  a  x  assee  and  Ocooee  i 

Cap.   licntotl.       1". 

Polk,  county  of  S.  K.  Texas,  bounded  W.  by  Trinity 
River,  which  i-  na\  izablc  duritiz  high  water.  Area,  Il~> 
sq.  m.  It  is  all  fertile  land,  well  wooded,  producing  corn, 
cotton.  .  some  sugar  and  tobacco.  Cap.  Living- 

Polk,  county  of  X.  W.  Wisconsin,  bounded  W.  by  Min- 
nesota, from  which  it  is  separated  by  St.  Croix  River. 
Area,  950  sq.  m.  It  lj  well  timbered,  and  wheat 

and  small  grains.  Cap.  Osccola  Mills.  P. 

Polk,  tp.,  Arkansas  co.,  Ark.     P.  613. 

Polk,  tp..  Calhoun  co.,  Ark.     P.  286. 

Polk,  tp..  Montgomery  ..,.,  Ark.     P.  304. 

Polk,  tp.,  Xcwton  co.,  Ark.     P.  369. 

Polk,  tp.,  Hunting-ton  co.,  Ind.     P.  960. 

Polk,  tp..  Marshall  co.,  Ind.     P.  1812. 

Polk,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Ind.     P.  843. 

Polk,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Ind.     P.  U20. 

Polk,  tp.,  Benton  co.,  la.     P.  1196. 

Polk,  tp.,  Bremer  co.,  la.     P.  1267. 

Polk,  tp..  Jefferson  co.,  la.     P.  1211. 

Polk,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.     P.  879. 

Polk,  tp..  Taylor  co.,  la.     P.  724. 

Polk,  tp.,  Wapello  co.,  la.     P.  1 113. 

Polk,  tp.,  Adair  co.,  Mo.     P.  769. 

Polk,  tp.,  Atchison  co.,  Mo.     P.  562. 

Polk,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Mo.     P.  1307. 

Polk,  tp..  Christian  co.,  Mo.     P.  1243. 

Polk,  tp.,  Dade  co.,  Mo.     P.  1453. 

Polk,  tp.,  De  Kalb  oo.,  Mo.     P.  957. 

Polk,  tp.,  Madison  eo.,  Mo.     P.  320. 

Polk,  tp.,  Xodaway  co.,  Mo.     P.  3427. 

Polk,  tp.,  Ray  co.,  Mo.     P.  1368. 

Polk,  tp.,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mo.     P.  318. 

Polk,  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  Mo.     P.  1415. 

Polk,  p.-v.,  Jackson  tp.,  Ashland  co.,  0.,  on  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  R.  R. 

Polk,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  0.     P.  4369. 

Polk,  tp.,  Jefferson  CO.,  Pa.     P.  256. 

Polk,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Pa.     P.  1076. 

Polk,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Wis.     P.  2220. 

Polk  (JAMES  Kxox),  eleventh  President  of  the  I*.  S.,  b. 
in  Mecklenburg  co..  X.  C..  Nov.  2,  17SI5,  of  Scotch-Irish 
stock  originally  named  Pollock,  was  a  grand-nephew  of 
Col.  Thomas  Polk,  celebrated  in  connection  with  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence :  removed  to  Tennes- 
see with  his  father,  Samuel  Polk,  1806;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Xashville  1818;  studied  law  with  Felix 
Grundy ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Columbia  1820;  was 
a  member  of  the  State  legislature  1823-25 ;  acquired  promi- 
nence as  a  lawyer ;  was  elected  to  Congress  1824,  and  con- 
tinuously re-elected  until  1839 ;  was  an  able  speaker  and 
debater;  conspicuous  as  an  opponent  of  the  administration 
of  Adams,  of  all  Federal  appropriations  for  internal  im- 
provements, of  protective  tariffs,  and  of  the  national  bank ; 
was  an  early  and  influential  supporter  of  Jackson,  whose 
conduct  in  the  removal  of  the  deposits  he  vindicated  in  the 
session  of  1833-34,  being  then  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means :  was  defeated  as  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Speaker  1834,  but  elected  1835.  and  re-elected 
1837,  presiding  over  the  House  with  dignity  and  ability  ; 
was  governor  of  Tennessee  1839-40;  wa»  proposed  by  the 
legislatures  of  Tennessee  and  of  other  States  1841  a*  a  suit- 
able candidate  for  Vice- President  of  the  U.S.;  wax  de- 
feated in  1841  as  a  candidate  for  re-election,  a*  governor; 
was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  national  convention  at 
Baltimore  (May  27, 1844)  for  the  Presidency  in  opposition 
to  Henry  Clay,  and  elected  hy  17'i  electoral  vote*  against 
l»j.  the  chief  issue  being  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  expiring-  administration  ef  Tyler 
the  day  before  Folk's  inauguration.  Mar.  4,  1845.  P'res. 
Polk  formed  an  ablecabinet.  consisting  of  Jamea  Buchanan, 
Robert  J.  Walker,  William  L.  Marcy,  George  Bancroft, 
Cave  Johnson,  and  John  T.  Mason  .:  settled  IB*  Oregon 
boundary  question ;  created  the  department  of  the  interior; 
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succeeded  in  carrying  the  low  tariff  of  184fi;  reorganized 
the  financial  system  of  the  government,  and  conducted  the 
Mexican  war,  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  Califor- 
nia and  New  Mexico  and  had  far-reaching  consequences 
upon  the  later  fortunes  of  the  republic.  Declining  to  seek 
a  rcnomination,  Polk  retired  from  the  Presidency  Mar.  4, 
1849,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  (Jen.  Zachary  Taylor;  re- 
tired to  Nashville,  and  d.  there  June  UP.  I  sill.  Without 
being  possessed  of  extraordinary  talents,  he  was  a  capable 
administrator  of  public  affairs  and  irreproachable  in  pri- 
vate life.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Polk  (LEONIDAS),  b.  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  1806;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the 
artillery  July,  1S27  ;  resigned  Dec.  1,  1827;  in  1831  was 
ordained  in  the  P.  E.  Church  ;  was  missionary  bishop  of 
Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory  S.  of  36°  30',  with 
provisional  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Alabama.  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana,  and  missions  in  the  republic  of  Texas, 
1S3S-41;  bishop  of  Louisiana  1841-61.  In  1861  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  major-general  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  commanded  at  Columbus;  subsequently 
commanded  a  division  in  the  West;  at  Murfreesboro',  Chat- 
tanooga, Chickamauga,  and  in  the  Georgia  campaign  of 
1864  commanded  a  corps,  ranking  then  as  lictitpnant-gen- 
eral.  Was  killed  at  Pine  Mountain,  Ga.,  June  14,  1864. 

Polk  (THOMAS),  b.  probably  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C., 
about  1732;  became  the  proprietor  of  a  large  estate  near 
Charlotte,  and  colonel  of  the  county  militia;  issued  in 
May,  1775,  the  summons  for  the  election  of  the  delegates 
who  framed  May  §J  the  MECKLENBURG  DECLARATION 
OF  INDEPENDENCE  (which  see);  took  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary conflict;  led  an  expedition  of  700  men  against  the 
Tories  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  commissary-general  of 
provisions  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  but  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  Gen.  Gates  by  accepting  protection  from 
Cornwallis  1780.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Polk  (TitrsTKN),  b.  in  Sussex  co.,  Del.,  May  29,  1811; 
graduated  at  Yale  1831 ;  studied  in  the  law  school  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  in  18.35  became  a  lawyer  of  St.  Louis; 
was  chosen  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1845 ;  Pres- 
idential elector  1848;  governor  of  Missouri  1857;  U.  S. 
Senator  1857-62,  when  he  was  expelled  on  account  of  his 
hostility  to  the  U.  S.  government. 

Polk  (WILLIAM),  son  of  Col.  Thomas,  b.  near  Char- 
lotte, N.  C.,  in  1759;  was  present  at  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence,  May,  1775;  joined  the  Rev- 
olutionary army  1777;  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
lirandywine  and  Germantown ;  accompanied  Gates  and 
Greene  in  their  Southern  campaigns ;  was  wounded  at 
Eutaw  Springs ;  represented  Mecklenburg  county  in  the 
North  Carolina  legislature  1787;  subsequently  removed  to 
Raleigh  ;  took  an  active  part  in  State  politics ;  declined  a 
nomination  as  brigadier-general  1812,  being  opposed  to 
the  war  with  England  ;  was  a  prominent  witness  in  behalf 
of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
collected  testimony  to  establish  its  genuineness.  D.  at  Ra- 
leigh Jan.  14,  1835,  being  then  the  last  surviving  field- 
officer  of  the  North  Carolina  line. 

Polk  (WILLIAM  II.),  brother  of  President  Poll;,  b.  in 
Maury  co.,  Tenn,  May  24,  1815;  educated  at  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.,  and  at  the  University  of  Tennessee;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1839;  elected  to  the  legislature  1841  and  IS  13; 
appointed  by  Pros.  Tyler  charge1  d'affaires  to  Naples  1845  ; 
served  as  a  major  of  dragoons  in  the  Mexican  war:  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Nashville  convention  1850;  member  of 
Congress  1851-53,  and  a  firm  opponent  of  secession.  D. 
at  Nashville  Dec.  16,  1862. 

Pol'ka  [Czechic,  pulka,  "half."  from  its  characteristic 
half-etep],  a  dance  in  \  time,  with  an  accent  on  the  third 
quaver  of  the  measure.  It  is  reputed  to  have  been  in- 
vented about  1831  by  a  peasant-girl  of  Elbeteinitz  in  Bo- 
hemia. It  was  introduced  into  Paris  in  1840. 

Polk'ton,  tp.,  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.     P.  2416. 

Polkton,  p.-v..  Anson  co.,  N.  C.,  on  Carolina  R.  R.,  144 
miles  W.  of  Wilmington,  has  a  school,  2  churches,  1  news- 
paper, 2  steam  saw-mills,  1  cotton-gin,  and  carriage  fac- 
tories. P.  about  400.  C.  D.  CtALE,  En.  "  ANSONIAN." 

Polk'ville,  v.,  Calhoun  co.,  Ala.     P.  4:i4. 

Pol'la,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Salerno, 
on  the  Xegro,  in  a  district  very  fertile  in  the  cereals  and 
abounding  in  rich  pasturage.  P.  in  1874,  5706. 

Pollanarrua,  once  the  capital  of  Ceylon,  now  only  a 
heap  of  ruins,  situated  about  60  miles  N.  E.  of  Candy,  and 
consists  of  an  immense  tank  and  a  number  of  remains  of 
curious  constructions.  It  was  first  visited  by  Europeans 
in  1820,  and  the  place  is  now  generally  called  Topari. 

Pol'lard  [from  /mil,  to  "clip  the  hair"],  a  tree  whose 
branches  are  cut  off  completely  from  time  to  time  for  the 


purpose  of  obtaining  fuel,  stakes,  vine-props,  bark,  etc. 
Tin1  trees  most  frequently  pollarded  are  the  willow,  poplar, 
elm,  and  oak.  The  custom  prevails  extensively  in  Europe, 
and,  judiciously  managed,  yields  a  larger  amount  of  wood 
than  almost  any  other  plan. 

Pollard,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Escatnbia  co.,  Ala.     P.  1087. 

Pollard  (EDWARD  A.),  b.  in  Nelson  co.,  Va.,  in  1838,  a 
son  of  Maj.  Richard  Pollard,  U.  S.  A.;  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege; visited  California,  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua;  was  a 
government  clerk  at  Washington  under  Mr.  Buchanan's 
administration  ;  edited  the  Richmond  Examiner  during  the 
war  of  1861-65;  edited  Southern  Opinion  1867-69  ;  author 
of  Black  Diamonds  (1859),  Eiylit  Months  in  Prison  (1865), 
Xoiitliern  History  of  the  War  (1866),  The  Lost  CViiise  (1866), 
/...  mid  liis  Lieutenant*  (1867),  Life  of  J>-ffi-r*«n  (1868), 
Life  of  Jefferson  Darin  (1809),  The  Lost  Cause  Jlcyaincd 
(1868),  and  a  series  of  political  works. 

Pol'len  [Lat.,  "fine  flour"],  the  fine  dust-like,substance 
produced  within  the  anthers  of  phanerogamous  plants, 
and  discharged  by  the  bursting  of  the  anther.  It  serves 
to  fertilize  the  ovules  contained  within  the  female  organs 
of  the  plant.  The  forms  of  pollen-grains  when  seen  under 
the  microscope  are  exceedingly  various,  but  are  constant 
for  the  same  species,  and  sometimes  for  genera  or  orders. 
Each  pollen-grain  possesses  two  envelopes,  the  inner 
one  exceedingly  delicate.  Functionally,  the  pollen-grain 
represents  the  phytozoon  (anthcrizoid)  of  the  cryptoga- 
mous  plant,  but  in  structure  it  more  nearly  resembles  the 
spore.  A.  GRAY. 

Pollen'za  [Montcmilone~\,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Macerata,  in  the  Marches,  about  5i  miles  from  the  town 
of  Macerata.  Pollenza  stands  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  rich  in  pasturage  and  producing  the  best  olive 
oil;  it  is  still  surrounded  by  old  walls.  Near  Pollenza, 
Stilico  gained  his  great  victory  over  the  Goths  in  403  A.  n. 

Pollen'zo,  small  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Cuneo,  noticeable  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  J'ollentia,  of 
which  interesting  ruins  remain. 

Pol'lio  (CAius  ASINIUS),  b.  at  Rome  in  76  n.  c. ;  began 
his  career  as  an  orator:  sided  in  the  war  between  C;i'<:ir 
and  Pompey  with  the  former,  whom  he  accompanied  from 
the  Rubicon  to  Rome,  and  again  on  the  march  to  1'liarsalia ; 
commanded  in  Spain  against  Sextus  Pompeius  ;  was  consul 
in  40  B.  c.,  during  the  first  triumvirate  ;  made  a  successful 
campaign  in  Illyria  in  39;  retired  from  public  life,  and 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuit- :  was  a  [riend  of  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Catullus;  founded  the  first  public  library  in 
Koine,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  civil  war,  which  is  tort. 
D.  4  A.  n.  A  few  letters  from  him  to  Cicero  have  been 
preserved. 

Poll'nitz,  von  (KARL  Lrnwio),  BARON,  b.  Feb.  25, 
1692;  d.  June  23.  1775:  was  maintained  through  all  his 
life  by  some  royal  person  in  some  court  quality — latest  by 
Frederick  the  Great — and  wrote  in  French  Meaivires  (3 
vols.,  1734)  and  Xouri'titu'  Memoins  (2  vols.,  1737),  which 
may  be  read  with  interest. 

E'ol'lock,a  name  of  the  Poll 'ach ins  (or  Merlatigns)  car- 
honarins.  (See  CoAL-FlSH.) 

Pollock,  p.-v.,  Perry  tp.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.,  on  Alle- 
gheny River. 

Pollock  (FREDERICK),  BART.,  b.  in  London,  England, 
Sept.  23,  1783;  graduated  at  Cambridge  IMM;  :  became 
fellow  of  Trinity  College  1807;  studied  law  at  the  Middle 
Temple ;  was  called  to  the  bar  Nov.,  1807 ;  had  great  suc- 
cess in  his  profession;  became  king's  counsel  1827;  sat  in 
Parliament  for  Huntingdon  1831-44  ;  was  knighted  Dec., 
1834;  was  attorney-general  during  the  first  and  second 
administrations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  succeeded  Lord  Abinger 
as  chief  baron  of  the  court  of  exchequer  and  privy  coun- 
cillor Apr.,  1844,  which  post  he  held  until  July,  1866,  when 
he  retired  with  a  baronetcy.  D.  at  Hatton,  near  London, 
Aug.  L'3,  1S70. — Sir  DAVID  POLLOCK,  an  elder  brother,  was 
also  distinguished  at  the  bar  and  as  a  magistrate,  rising  to  the 
post  of  chief-justice  of  Bombay,  India. — Sir  CHARLES  ED- 
WARD POLLOCK,  son  of  Sir  Frederick,  b.  Oct.  21,  1823,  has 
been  queen's  counsel  and  baron  of  the  exchequer,  is  author 
of  several  legal  textbooks,  and  was  knighted  in  1873. 

Pollock  (Sir  GEORGE),  b.  in  London  in  1786;  educated 
at  the  Woolwich  academy,  but  in  1802  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  East  India  Company  :  became  captain  of  the 
Bengal  artillery  in  1805,  colonel  1829:  participated  in  the 
sieges  of  Dieg  and  Bhurtpore  1802-05;  commanded  the 
artillery  in  the  Burmese  war  1821,  and  the  armies  W.  of 
the  Indus  in  the  Afghanistan  war  1842,  having  attained 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  1841.  For  his  services  in 
Burmah  he  was  made  C.  U.,  and  his  services  in  Afghanistan 
were  recognized  by  many  marks  of  distinction.  The  Easl 
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India  Com] v  granted  liiin  a  pen-ion  'if  £10(111.     II,.  wa- 

one  of  tile  ea  r!ie-t  I"  receive  I  lie  order  of  grand  comma  ii'ler 
of  tile  Star  of  Ili'lia,  was  lirevettcd  del. I  mar.-hal  in  1*711. 
HIlil  -in •! led  the  late  Sir  John  liurgovne  a-  i  "li-table  of 

tlie.Ti.iM-]  -in  I--7I.  In  Mar.,  1*7-,  he  was  created  u  tmnmet. 
li.  at  Wtlaut  Dot  ''•.  i~-'-. 

I'.illix  1.    .1  vii  -  ,  1. 1. .li..  1..  in  Milt. .n,  Northumberland 

00.,   I'a  .  Sept.  11.  IMn.  nl'  Seotidi-Iri-h    iinee-lry  :   gradu- 

at  Princeton  in  l>i:il  :   was  uilmitleil 

ti.  thi  '  Whig 

niemlier  •  •:  i  - 1-    I'1 :    became    In    I  -.,-1    |ne-i.|ent 

jlldl'eofa   State  ili-trirt  irt  :     was  g'ncrnor  of    IVlin-yl- 

lireotor  oi'  die  I  .  s.  mint.  Philadel- 
phia,  l^i'il    ('.I!,  ami  Igl  I  869, 
l'<ill(M'kslinu>',  tow  n  ..I'  Scotland,  county  of  Renfrew, 
on   tile    \Vhitc   Carl,  has    manufactures,  of  silk  ami   entti.n 

Qotton-ipiuningt  and  oalioo-printing.    P.  "tils. 

I'ol'lok  !  KOIIKKT).  h.  at  Muirhouse,  Renfrewshire,  Boot- 

lanil.  in  ITU'.';  graduated  at  llie  I  ni\er-ity  of  (tlasgow: 
st'i.lie.l  Ihcologv,  and  was  licensed  a^  a  preacher  of  the 
I'nited  Sere  — inn  Cinuvli  l^L'7.  1).  at  Southampton  Se|it. 
I,,.  l-ii'7.  Author  of  Tnl,,,,f  th,-  (',„•,, ,„,,!:, ;  (  \^.'.:\}  ami 
of  Tlf  OovrMof  'I'l'H'  '  lv-7i,apoem  in  blank  verse,  which 
gave  great  promise  of  future  excellence.  It  became  ex- 
ly  popular  both  in  (Jreat  llrilain  anil  in  the  !  .  S., 
when-  for  many  years  it  was  used  in  schools  as  a  parsing- 
bonk. 

Pol'loksville,  tp.,  Jones  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1263. 

Pollux.     See  CASTOR  AND  I'OLI.I  \. 

Pol'lux  (.It  i.ii  si,  li. at  Xaueratis,  Kgypt,  about  130  A.  D. ; 
livcil  in  Athens  as  teacher  of  rhetoric  anil  philosophy. 

Hi-  " tatticoH,  e.lite.l  by   liindorf  iLeip-ie:,  1824)  anil 

liekker  (Berlin.  Isit'it,  is  a  kiml  of 'lietionary  in  which  the 
principal  words  relating  to  certain  subjects  arc  ooll 
into  groups,  defined,  ami  illustrated  by  quotations.     The 
work  is  of  nianifolil  interest  to  the  student  of  the  Greek 
langiia'.;.-,  literadire,  and  art. 

Po'lo,  p.-v.,  liufltilo  tp.,  Ogle  co.,  III.,  on  Illinois  Cen- 
tral It.  U.,  has  a  public  library,  good  schools,  2  banks,  2 
grain-harvester  manufactories,  7  churches,  1  weekly  and 
2  monthly  papers.  :i  hotels,  and  stores.  1'. 

J.  W.  CLINTON,  ED.  "OGLK  Co.  Piu:s-i." 

Po'lo,  .Miir'ro.  The  name  is  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  travel,  though  the  individual  in  his  dim 
personality  can  hardly  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
among  travellers.  The  Polos  were  a  noble  family  of  Ve- 
netian me  re  ha  nt  s  represented  about  1260  by  three  brothers, 
Marco,  Nicolo,  ami  Maffeo.  In  the  year  named  Xicolo, 
who  had  left  a  family  at  Venice,  and  Maffeo  went  on  a 
mercantile  venture  to  the  Tartar  court  at  Sarai  on  the 
Volga.  Thence  circumstances  carried  them  to  Bokhara, 
and  a  party  of  Mongol  envoys,  passing  that  way,  invited 
their  company  to  the  court  of  the  (treat  Khan  in  the  far 
Ka-t.  Kublai,  the  ablest  descendant  and  successor  of 
Chinghiz,  was  then  reigning.  His  nominal  supremacy 
embraced  all  Asia  BXMpI  the  great  southern  peninsulas, 
though  his  kinsmen  in  Turkestan,  in  Persia,  and  on  the 
Volga  were  now  practically  independent.  Never  before 
having  seen  European  gentlemen,  he  took  the  Polos  into 
great  favor,  and  after  a  time  sent  them  back,  in  the 
racier  of  envoys  to  the  papal  court,  to  ask,  among  other 
things,  for  a  groat  body  of  priests  to  instruct  his  people. 
Kniilai  seems  to  have  had  no  religious  motive,  but  ho  felt 
the  want  of  religious  aid  to  civilize  his  Tartars,  and  saw, 
no  doubt,  that  men  of  this  Frank  stamp  were  likely  to 
render  higher  aid  than  lamas  or  degenerate  Ncstorians. 
The  two  brothers  reached  Acre  in  Apr.,  12tiu,  and,  hearing 
that  tin'  papal  see  was  vacant,  went  homo.  Xicolo  found 
that  his  wife  was  dead,  but  that  his  son  Marco,  the  subject 
of  this  article,  irat  now  a  line  lad  of  fifteen.  After  waiting 
two  years  vainly  for  a  new  pope,  the  brothers  started  again 
for  the  Kasf.  taking  young  Marco.  They  were  yet  on  the 
(lull'  of  Scairlcro  .n  when  they  heard  at  last  o'f  a  pope's 
election  in  the  person  of  Tcdaldo  Visconti,  a  church  dig- 
nitary of  Acre,  who  had  shown  great  interest  in  their  mis- 
sion, and  who  afterward  reigned  creditably  as  Cregorv  X. 
lie  recalled  them  to  Acre  t  .  receive  his  letters,  but  in  lieu 
of  the  hundred  teachers  asked  by  Kublai  he  could  give  but 
two,  and  the  hearts  of  these  failed  at  the  outset.  The  long 
journey  to  Cathay  occupied  three  years  and  a  half.  It 
lay  through  Southern  Armenia,  Persia,  the  valley  of  the 
Oxus,  and  Badakhshan.  thence  over  the  high  plateau  of 
I'amir.  a  route  since  followed  by  no  European  until  the 
spirited  exploration  of  Lieut.  Wood  in  ls:;s  to  the  sources 
of  the  Oxus — an  exploration  only  now  (Mar..  1*71  fol 
lowed  up.  From  I'amir  the  Venetians  dcsccndi  d  upon 
Kiishgar.  and  thence  by  Khotan  and  across  the  liobi  de-crt 
t"  TuiirfHi.  as  the  country  nt  the  western  end  of  the  (ircat 
Wall  was  then  called.  Hero  they  were  met  as  the  Great 


Khan's     gue-|s.    an. |     conducted    to    his    summer  scat    at 

Sbungtii  on  the  platiiail  uf  Mongolia.  L'lHI  mile-  n.-ail\   ,|IH. 

N.    of    I'eking    i(  ''tni'i'il'f  •—/.-.     AV/o.i  A.;/;,,/,,    ••imperial 

city").      Kublai  rccei\  e-l   the  party  cordially,  and  showed 

ial   favor   to    Marco.      The  young   man   applied   him- 

,'u.iL'e-1  current  at  (he  Mongol  court 

though  chine -e  w a--  certainly  not  one  of  his  aci|iii-it  • 

.on  got  employment    in   (he  khan's   service.      I  nd.-r 
1-77,  M.  1'authier  has,  found  a  Chinese  record  of  his  nomi 
nation.    H  is  tir-t  import  ant  com  mi- -ion  carried  him  throiiirh 
Western  China  and  (he  wild  'I'll.,  tan  bonder  to  Ynn  nun. 
called  In   the   MoriL'ol-   Karajang  I '',,,•,,/,,«).  and  thci 
the   borders    of    Burma  l.l//.,,|.       Marco    hail    ol. -cried    die 
khan's    interest   in    strange'  loniitrii  -.  remarkable   ol. 

and    peculiar    mat rs.  and    bad    heard   ]\\*    frank    disirn-t 

c\pre--cd  at  the  -lupidily    "I    1 1  a  .  elled  officials  whi Id 

only  give  a  dry  report  of  busine-s.  ||(.  therefore  stored 
his  memory  with  curious  facts,  and  related  them  with  vi 
vacity  at  court.  Favor  followed  him.  and  he  was  often 

employed  on  foreign  or  do ti.-  Im-inc--.     <lin    ini.. 

tion  on  this  is  only  incidental,  lint  a  mi-<i.,n  to  India 
was  one  of  his  charire-.  and  (ho  government  of  tin- 
city  of  Yangchew,  with  it«  di-nict,  was  another.  Tin' 
khan  grew  old.  and  the  Polos  began  to  fear  H  h:il  iniL-ht 
follow  his  death;  they  d.-ired  to  depart,  but  he  hc-ud 
them  with  displeasure,  nnd  but  for  a  happy  accident  we 
should  have  lost  our  mediieval  Herodotus.  Knblai's  kins- 
man, Arghfln,  khan  of  Persia  in  12.HC'.  lo-t  hi.-  favorite  wile. 
I'.olngan.  Dying,  she  begged  him  to  till  her  |.la  e  with  a 
Mongol  lady  of  her  own  family  in  Cathay.  1 
sent  to  Cambaluc,  and  Kukfichin.  a  beautiful  maiden,  was 
selected  to  return  with  them.  The  envoys  desired  to  re- 
turn by  sea,  and  sought  the  company  of  the  experienced 
Venetians.  Kublai  wa»  reluctant,  but  consented,  and  lilted 
the  party  out  nobly  for  the  voyage,  charging  the  I'olns 
with  friendly  messages  for  the  kings  of  France.  Kngland, 
and  Spain.  Their  fleet  of  fourteen  vessels  sailed  from  Fo- 
kien  in  the  beginning  of  12i)2  ;  the  voyage  was  long  and 
disastrous,  but  the  Polos  after  two  years  landed  in  l'i 
Arghfln  had  long  been  dead,  and  his  brother  reigned,  but 
(ilia/an,  his  son,  afterward  a  famous  king,  succeeded  to 
the  bride's  hand.  She  quitted  her  noble  Frank  guardians 
with  tears,  and  we  learn  from  a  Persian  writer  that  she 
did  not  long  survive.  After  a  time  the  Polos  proceeded  to 
Kurope.  and  reached  Venice  late  in  12'J5.  Venetian  tradi- 
tion preserved  the  story  of  their  cold  reception,  and  of  the 
quaint  means  which  they  took  to  have  their  identity  ac- 
knowledged ;  for  which  we  have  no  space  here.  Venice 
and  Genoa  were  then  in  hot  and  often  sanguinary  rivalry. 
In  lliUS  the  Genoese  sent  forth  a  powerful  armament  under 
Lamba  Doria  to  strike  the  foe  in  her  own  waters.  Venice 
hastily  augmented  her  Adriatic  fleet  under  Andrea  l)an- 
dolo,  and  under  him  went  Marco  Polo  as  gentleman-com- 
mander (sopra  comito)  of  a  galley.  On  ^undav.  Sept.  7, 
1298,  the  fleets  came  to  action  offCurzola,  with  disaster  to 
the  Venetians  :  7000  prisoners  were  carried  to  Genoa,  Polo 
among  them.  At  Genoa  he  fell  in  with  a  certain  Rustici- 
ano  or  Rustichello  of  Pisa,  an  inmate  also  of  the  prison 
there,  and  known  otherwise  as  a  liilemlfiir  of  humble 
claim.  To  him  we  owe  the  preservation  of  Polo's  travels 
and  memory,  for  he  probably  suggested  the  record  of  his 
experiences,  and  certainly  he  wrote  them  down  from  Polo's 
dictation.  In  the  summer  of  1299  peace  was  made  and  the 
prisoners  were  liberated.  Marco  Polo  survived  to  Jan., 
1324,  the  date  of  his  will  still  extant,  but  died  soon  after — 
certainly  before  June,  1325.  He  had  married,  and  left 
three  daughters;  two  of  them  married  before  his  death. 
One  of  these,  Fantina  Bragadino,  survived  in  I.'!7!t.  Nic- 
olo, the  father,  was  dead  before  Aug.,  1300;  Maffeo,  the 
uncle,  was  alive  and  made  a  will  in  1309. 

The  Hook  of  Marco  Poto  consists  of  two  unequal  IM 
lions.  The  first,  called  /'rnlnynr,  is  a  personal  narrative 
of  great  interest,  but  too  great  brevity.  The  second  con- 
f  a  long  series  (232  in  the  oldest  form)  of  chapters, 
extremely  various  in  length  and  intere-t,  descriptive  of  the 
regions  of  Asia  visited  by  the  Polos  in  their  different  jour- 
neys, but  especially  of  the  emperor  Kublai.  his  court  and 
dominions.  It  is  a  curious  faet.  only  ascertained  within 
the  last  half  century,  but  now  quite  proved,  that  the  orig- 
inal work,  dictated  by  Marco,  a  Venetian,  to  Hustichello, 
a  Pisan,  was  written  in  t'mirli.  and  very  bad  French  too. 
The  greatest  number  of  MSS.  is,  however,  in  Latin,  a  ver- 
sion by  Friar  Pipino,  executed  in  Polo's  lifetime,  having 
been  much  diffused.  Italian  versions  are  also  numerous, 
the  French  less  so,  but  far  more  valuable.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  MSS.  known  is  under  80.  Polo's  recognition  as 
prince  of  medieval  travellers  is  due  to  his  romantic  story 
and  to  the  vast  compass  of  his  travels,  anticipating  so  many 
supposed  di-co\eries  of  tbc  sixteenth  century,  rather  than 
to  transcend.  r  or  capa  -ity.  Ft  is  a  mistake  to 

lim  In-side  Cidumbus,  as  decbiimers  and  enthusiastic 
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biographers  have  done.  We  trace  in  him  nothing  of  the 
genius  and  lofty  enthusiasm  or  ardent  previsions  of  the 
great  admiral.  But  he  has  his  own  real,  indisputable, 
ii'nd  unique  claims  to  glory.  He  was  the  first  traveller  to 
trace  a  route  across  the  whole  longitude  of  Asia,  naming 
and  describing  kingdom  after  kingdom  from  the  shores  of 
Cilicia  to  the  Yellow  Sea — the  first  traveller  to  reveal  China 
in  all  its  wealth  and  vastness,  with  its  mighty  rivers,  its 
hu.o'e  cities,  its  swarming  population,  and  rich  manufac- 
tures: to  tell  us  of  the  nations  on  its  borders,  with  their 
eccentricities  of  manners  and  worship  ;  of  Tibet,  of  Burma, 
of  Laos,  of  Slum,  of  Cochin-China,  of  Japan;  the  first  to 
.«|u'!ik  of  that  museum  of  beauty  and  wonder,  the  Indian 
Archipelago;  of  Java,  the  pearl  of  islands;  of  Sumatra 
(Jurii  Minor) ;  of  Ceylon  with  its  Mountain  of  Adam  ;  of 
India,  not  as  a  mythical  region,  but  as  a  country  seen  and 
partially  explored ;  of  the  secluded  Christian  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia;  of  Zanzibar,  Madagascar,  and  Socotra  ;  and  in 
remotely  opposite  quarters  of  the  high  plateaus  of  Pamir, 
with  their  wild  sheep;  of  Siberia  and  the  Arctic  Ocean; 
of  white  bears,  sledge-dogs,  and  reindeer-riding  Tunguses. 
That  all  these  should  be  the  revelations  of  one  man  and 
one  book  surely  accounts  for  and  amply  justifies  the  au- 
thor's high  place  on  the  roll  of  fume,  without  our  seeking 
to  invest  him  with  imaginary  attributes.  His  book  has 
presented  many  difficulties,  but  progress  in  exploration 
and  in  the  translation  of  Oriental  literature  has  made  most 
of  them  now  clear.  Marsden's  (London,  1818)  was  the  first 
edition  of  value;  Pauthicr's  (Paris,  1865)  brought  a  vast 
amount  of  curious  and  interesting  Chinese  learning  to  bear 
upon  the  subject.  The  present  writer  in  1S71  published 
an  edition  on  which  great  labor  had  been  bestowed,  and 
this  is  about  to  issue  afresh  with  many  additional  elucida- 
tions and  illustrations.  II.  YULE. 

Polotsk',  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Vitebsk,  on 
tlie  Hwina.  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russia,  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  and  lias  many  educational  institutions,  but 
no  manufactures  and  only  a  small  trade.  P.  11,418. 

Polta'va,  government  of  European  Russia,  bordering 
S.  and  W.  on  the  Dnieper,  comprises  an  area  of  19,205 
eq.  m.,  with  2,102,fiM  inhabitants.  The  surface  is  level,  the 
soil  fertile,  and  the  climate  mild  and  agreeable.  Agricul- 
ture and  rearing  of  cattle  are  almost  the  only  branches  of 
industry  pursued.  Corn,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  fruits  are 
raised;  bees  and  silkworms  are  extensively  reared.  Manu- 
factures are  few,  and  the  inhabitants  often  emigrate  to  the 
adjacent  governments  to  find  employment. 

Poltava,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Poltava,  on  the  Vorskla,  is  a  neat  and  hand- 
some place,  though  most  of  its  houses  are  built  of  wood.  It 
lias  some  manufactures  and  four  annual  fairs,  at  which 
large  commercial  transactions  take  place.  On  June  27, 
IT'i'.i,  Peter  the  Great  won  here  a  decisive  victory  over 
Charles  XII.,  in  commemoration  of  which  a  large  monu- 
ment has  been  raised  in  the  principal  square.  P.  3I,S52. 

Polyan'dry  [Or.  iroW?,  "many,"  and  dvijp,  ii-Spos, 
"man,"  "husband"],  the  custom  which  prevails  exten- 
sively in  many  wild  tribes  in  various  parts  of  the  earth  of 
marrying  a  woman  to  several  husbands  at  once.  The  Todas 
of  India,  the  people  of  Thibet,  and  other  tribes  of  Asia  fol- 
low this  practice.  Very  commonly  the  husbands  are  all 
brothers,  and  in  some  tribes  they  together  take  but  one  wife. 

Polyan'thus  (''many-flowered"),  a  popular  name  for 
a  large  class  of  primroses,  probably  belonging  to  Primnln 
(jfaniliflfird,  and  quite  closely  allied  to  the  auriculas,  cow- 
slips, oxlips,  etc.  The  polyanthus  is  a  hardy  perennial, 
and  the  flowers  are  often  beautiful  and  profuse. 

Polyatomic  Alcohols.     See  ALCOIIOL. 

Polybasic  Acids.     See  ACIDS. 

Polyb'ius,  b.  about  204  B.  c.  at  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia 
of  a  wealthy  and  influential  family  ;  entered  early  into  the 
military  and  political  service  of  the  Achcean  league,  and 
was  one  of  the  1000  Achicans  who  were  summoned  to  Rome 
after  the  battle  at  Pydna  (167  B.  c.)  to  answer  before  the 
senate  why  the  league  had  not  sent  auxiliaries  to  the 
Roman  army  in  Macedonia.  The  trial  never  came  off.  but 
the  hostages  were  detained  for  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  hav- 
ing been  distributed  among  the  towns  of  Etruria.  Polyb- 
ius,  however,  was  allowed  to  live  in  Rome,  and  stayed  in 
the  house  of  ^Emilius  Paulus.  Here  he  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Scipio  yEmilianus,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  his  African  campaign,  where  he  witnessed  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
Rome  and  the  Achaean  league  he  hastened  home,  and  ar- 
rived in  Greece  just  after  the  fall  of  Corinth,  in  140.  Ho 
now  exerted  himself  successfully  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  his 
countrymen,  and  statues  were  afterward  raised  in  honor 
of  him  by  several  Greek  cities.  Of  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  very  little  is  known ;  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 


eighty-second  year  of  his  age  from  a  fall  with  his  horse. 
His  principal  work,  and  the  only  one  of  which  anything 
has  come  down  to  us,  is  his  history  of  Rome,  in  40  books, 
from  220  to  140  B.  c.,  with  an  introduction  giving  a  sketch 
of  the  rise  of  the  city  from  its  conquest  by  the  Gaula  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  Punic  war.  Only  the  first  five 
books  and  fragments  of  the  rest  are  still  extant,  edited  by 
Schweighauser  (Leipsic,  1789-95,  S  vols.),  I.  Bckker  (Ber- 
lin, 1844),  and  L.  IMndorf  (Leipsic,  1806);  translated  into 
French  by  Thuillier,  with  military  notes  by  Folard  (6  vols., 
Paris,  1727-39),  and  into  English  by  Hampton  (2  vols., 
1772).  In  artistic  respects  the  history  of  Polybius  can 
hardly  bo  said  to  occupy  any  high  rank,  though  perhaps 
it  would  be  unjust  to  form  any  definite  judgment  from  the 
existing  fragments.  But  the  author  was  possessed  of  ac- 
curate and  extensive  geographical  and  military  knowledge, 
and  his  representation  is  impartial  and  conscientious. 

Pol'ycarp,  one  of  the  apostolic  Fathers,  apparently 
of  Christian  parentage,  a  disciple  of  St.  John  and  bisln»p 
of  Smyrna,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  supposed  that  his  martyrdom  occurred  in  the 
year  166  or  107  A.  D.  But  recent  investigations  (of  Wad- 
dington  and  others)  have  changed  the  whole  chronology, 
making  it  probable  that  he  was  b.  in  09  or  70  and  d.  155 
or  156  A.  n.  Most  of  what  is  known  of  him  comes  from 
his  pupil  Iremuus,  who  was  bishop  of  Lyons  177-202  A.  n. 
In  his  letter  to  Florinus  (preserved  by  Eusebius,  Hist.,  v, 
20)  Ircnams  gives  a  graphic  account  of  Polycarp  as  re- 
membered by  him.  Another  extract  (Adv.  ffier.,  in.  3,  4) 
emphasizes  Polycarp's  hostility  to  heretics.  And  there  is 
still  another  extract  from  a  letter  of  Irenseus  to  Victor, 
bishop  of  Rome  (preserved  by  Eusebius,  Hi»t.,  v.  24),  in 
relation  to  the  Passover  dispute,  describing  a  visit  of  Poly- 
carp to  Anicetus,  bishop  of  Rome  from  154  A.  n.  What 
purports  to  be  an  epistle  from  the  Church  in  Smyrna  to  a 
neighboring  Church  in  Philiinicliiiiit,  describing  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,  if  genuine,  must  have  been  largely 
interpolated.  But  some  features  of  the  narrative  are  quite 
above  suspicion  and  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of 
the  age.  When  entreated  to  save  his  life  by  reviling  Christ 
the  answer  of  the  martyr  was,  "  Eighty  and  six  years  have 
I  served  him,  and  he  has  done  me  no  ill,  and  how  can  I 
blaspheme  my  King  who  has.  saved  me?"  The  spot  now 
pointed  out  as  the  site  of  this  martyrdom  is  marked  by 
a  tall  cypress  on  the  face  of  Mount  Pagus,  overlooking 
the  city  of  Smyrna.  Polycarp's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
appears  to  have  been  written  shortly  after  the  martyrdom 
of  Ignatius,  115  A.n.  Its  genuineness,  though  disputed 
by  writers  of  the  Tubingen  school,  is  now  generally  eon- 
ceded.  Its  tone  is  hortatory  ;  its  most  important  charac- 
teristic, great  profuseness  of  quotation  from  the  apostolic 
writings.  The  best  editions  are  those  by  Hcfele  (is:;1.); 
4th  cd.  1855),  Dressel  (1857;  3d  cd.  1876),  and  Jacobson 
(1838  ;  4th  ed.  1860).  (See  an  essay  by  Prof.  Lightfoot  in 
the  Contemporary  Review,  May,  1875.)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Polycen'tridie  [from  Polyetnirin,  Gr.  iroAiis,  "many," 
and*€VTpof, "  spine"],  a  family  of  teleocephalous  fishes  pecu- 
liar to  the  fresh  waters  of  tropical  South  America.  The  body 
is  much  compressed  ;  the  scales  ctenoid  :  the  lateral  line  un- 
developed ;  the  head  compressed  :  the  opercular  bones  more 
or  less  armed;  mouth  with  a  lateral  cleft;  upper  jaw  very 
protractile;  teeth  small;  branchial  apertures  extensive; 
branchiostegal  rays  six  ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  long,  each 
armed  with  numerous  spines,  and  with  the  soft  portions 
comparatively  short  and  opposite  each  other:  pectorals 
with  branched  rays ;  vcntrals  thoracic,  each  with  a  spine 
and  five  rays.  The  family  is  composed  of  two  genera — (1) 
I'nhl<-rntni8,  without  a  barbel,  and  (2)  Monoeirrut,  with  a 
barbel.  Two  species  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter 
arc  known.  TIIKIUMIHK  GII.L. 

Pol'ychrome,  synonymous  with  ^Esctrux  (which  see). 

Polychrome  Printing.    Sec  PRINTING. 

Polycle'tus,  b.  at  Sicyon,  Achasa,  subsequently  made 
a  citizen  of  Argos;  received  instruction,  together  with 
Phidias  and  Myron,  from  Ageladas,  and  made  the  cele- 
brated chryselephantine  statue  of  Hera  in  the  Herannu  of 
Argos,  and  the  still  more  celebrated  statue  of  the  £!/imr- 
bearer,  whieli  was  afterward  studied  by  other  artists  as 
containing  the  crtnon  with  respect  to  the  proportions  of  the 
human  body.  He  was  also  famous  as  an  architect,  and 
built  the  theatre  of  Epidaurus. 

Polyc'rates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  one  of  the  most  daring 

and  most  successful  of  the  many  sea-kings  who  in  ancient 

times  swarmed  over  the  -Egean  Sea ;  was  warned  by  his 

friend.  King   Amasis  of  Egypt,  that   he  should  sacrifice 

something  which  he  valued  very  highly  in  order  to  wan! 

off  the  envy  of  the  gods.    He  consequently  threw  his  ring, 

:  a  jewel  of  immense  value,  into  the  sea,  but  the  next  day 

j  the  ring  was  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  fish  served  up  on 

his  table.     His  life,  which  was  one  long  series  of  brilliant 
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vi.-torifs,  ended,  nevertheless,  in  ft  pitiful  manner.  One 
Orieles,  satrap  of  Sardis,  lured  liim  into  Ma'_Mie-m,  and 
sei/ed  nnil  erurificd  liim  for  some  unknown  rca-ou  about 
.-..'l!  n.  C. 

Polydip'sia  [tir.  iroA«.  "  niucli,"  and  Sii^n,  "  thirst  "]. 

;.e    given  tn  till'  di-ea-e    - -time-    railed   il!,il,,l,t   in- 

''•'«,  in   nhieh   the   patient   drinks    large  i|U:intii  ir-   of 

The  iimiii'  hii-  '.en  to  the  i -Mil  iippo- 

titr  t'nr  alcoholic  ilrink,  n  fur  more  formidable  ill 

Polygala'cen-,  or  Milkworts,  n  natural  order  of 
polvpetalous  exogenous  herbs  and  shrubs,  of  whirh  the 

the  typical   one.      Tho  onliT  i-  re 

marl-able   for   tile   seemingly    papilionaceous   character  of 

its  Mowers,  although  the  structure  is  really  ijnite  different; 

iris  which  I.  ;ieil  tringt  belong  to  the  oalyx, 

and  the  pistil  is  compound,  with  two  cells  to  the  ovary  ;  the 

-tamens  arr  eight  or  feuer,  aid  tho  anthers  open  hy  a  ter- 

niiiial  pore.     The  order  i.-  extremely  \vell   marked,  tint  its 

relationship   oh-ctire.       It  is   widely    ilistrihuteil   over  the 

worM,  mnl   several   ipeoiee   of  Polmalu    called  milkwort, 

lint   not  milky)  are  prized   for  their  ornamental  flowers. 

The    \tl:ititir  1  .  S.  have  numerous  species,  all  low  herbs; 

_r  tlietn.  the  principal  officinal  plant  of  the  order  /'. 

'.  the  Sene ,'a  snake  ro.it.  ihi-  aeri'l  root  of  which  is 

use '1  as  a  stimulating  expectorant  and  diuretic.     Ithasan 

old  reputation  as  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 

:  iunl  in   various  parts  of  South   America,  also  in 

South    Africa,  tho  same  property   is.   ascribed  to   certain 

species  of  l'»l ifj<iln .     Tho  roots  of  several  European  and 

one  I".  S.  species  have  been  used  as  bitter  tonii'-. 

ASA  (ir  \» . 

Polyg'amy  [from  the  Gr.  n-oW?,  "many,"  and  yan"",  to 
"marry"],  the  state  of  a  man  having  two  or  more  wives 
at  the  same  time.  The  state  of  a  woman  having  two  or 
more  husbands  at  the  same  time  is  generally  called  POLY- 
ANDRY, and  is  treated  under  that  head.  In  ancient  times 
polygamy  was  practised  by  all  the  Eastern  nations,  and 
was  saneliorieil,  or  at  least  tolerated,  by  their  religions. 
In  the  Homeric  age  it  seems  to  have  existed  to  some  ex- 
tent among  the  lu-eeks,  Imt  during  the  later  development 
of  (Jreek  civilization  it  entirely  disappeared.  To  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  (!otho-()ermanic  raees  it  was  unknown. 
With  the  Jews  it  was  common  among  tho  patriarchs  and 
tolerated  tiy  the  law  of  Moses,  but  toward  the  beginning 
of  our  era  the  custom  appears  to  have  died  out.  The 
Koran  sanctions  it,  but  among  the  Arabs  it  doea  not  pre- 
vail as  a  general  rule.  Among  Christians,  although  the 
?fcw  Testament  contains  no  positive  injunction  against  it, 
it  was  never  tolerated  until,  in  1843,  Joseph  Smith  intro- 
duced it  among  the  Mormons  in  accordance  with  a  special 
"  revelation  "  he  had  received.  ( See  MORMONS  and  BIGAMY.) 
In  our  times  polygamy  is  common  only  among  the  savage 
African  and  Malayo-Polynesian  races,  and  among  the  de- 
graded Asiatic  nations. 

Pol'yglot  [from  the  Or.  iroXvt,  "many,"  and  y^n-a, 
"  tongue  "],  a  book  with  versions  of  its  text  in  several  lan- 
guages,  but  generally  used  only  of  such  editions  of  the 
Bible.  Of  Origen's  Biblfa  If>'.>->i]>ta  only  a  few  fragments 
are  extant.  The  first  great  polyglot  printed  was  the  Com- 

fdutcnsian  (Alcald  de  Hcnares,  Spain,  1522) ;  it  was  fol- 
owcd  by  the  Antwerp  (1569-72),  the  Parisian  (1628-48), 
and  the  Iiondon  (10.34-57). 

1'olysno'tus,  b.  in  the  beginning  of  tho  fifth  century 
D.  v.  in  the  island  of  Thasos ;  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Cimon,  and  lived  mostly  in  Athens,  whore  ho  decorated 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  Anaceum,  and  the  Poscile ;  after- 
ward also  the  inner  halls  of  tho  Propylaoa.  His  pictures 
wore  very  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  the  whole  art  of 
painting  appears  to  have  been  elevated  to  a  high  standard 
by  his  genius. 

Pol'ygon  [Gr.  iroA«,  "many,"  and  yuvi'a,  "angle"],  a 
limited  plane  figure  bounded  on  all  sides  by  straight  lines. 
The  bounding  lines  are  called  tides  of  the  polygon,  and  the 
jtoints  at  which  they  meet  are  called  vertices  of  the  polygon  ; 
the  entire  bounding  lino  is  called  tho  )irriiuctcr.  Polygons 
are  divided  into  classes  according  to  tho  number  of  their 
sides  or  angles.  Polygons  of  three  sides  are  called  trinn- 
yle*  ;  those  of  four  sidos  aro  called  quadrilaterals;  those 
of  five  sides,  f><  ut'i'ii'i'v  :  those  of  six  sides, hexagon*;  those 
of  seven  sides,  Jieptnffons  ;  those  of  eight  Bides,  oc/ni/ouv  ; 
those  of  ten  sides,  dccuyunt ;  and  so  on.  If  the  sides  of 
lygon  are  equal,  tho  polygon  is  said  to  bo  equilateral ; 
it'  its  angle*  are  equal,  it  is  called  t^wonyvtar,  A  regular 
polygon  is  both  eijuilateral  and  ei|uiangular.  If  the  cir- 
euiut'ercnce  of  a  circle  is  divided  into  any  number  of  equal 
ares,  the  chords  of  these  ares  form  a  regular  polygon  hav- 
ing u  corresponding  number  of  sides  :  if  the  number  of 
of  such  a  polygon  is  greater  than  nny  assignable 
number,  or  infinite,  the  value  of  each  side  is  less  than  nny 
assignable  line,  or  infinitesimal,  and  the  polygon  is  then 


said  to  become  a  circle.  The  circle  is  therefore  tho  limit 
of  an  inscribed  regular  polygon  having  a  varying  number 
i.f  ridct.  A  elo-eil  broken  line,  nil  of  who-e  sides  are  not 
in  a  single  plane,  is  often  called  a  ticiated  ji'i/ifftm. 

\V.   (I.    I'IICK. 

Pol  ygolia'c  I'll',  a  natural  order  of  a  pet  a  Ion-'  exogenous 
.    hr ubs.  or  rarely  i  roe-,  t'omi'l  in  tuo.-t  part  - of  the  world 

and  eont:iinilr_r  about   7""    -] n  -.     The  e--enti:il  I K-  of 

tl rder     air   the     noilo-e    -tellis    or   swollen    joint-,    ll-iially 

entire  !ea\  i--.  and  oehreate  stipules — i'.  e.  the  stipules  fnrin 
sheaths  around  the  stem;  the  stamens  seldom  aerord  in 
number  with  the  divi-ions  of  the  usually  colored  ealyx  ; 
and  the  ovary  contains  a  solitary  orthotropous  ovule,  ri-iir,' 
from  the  base  of  tho  cell.  The  properties  of  ll 
somewhat  diverse,  and  the  economiea!  u  •••-  oi  -  .me  species 
important.  Severn!  have  purgative  roots,  of  which  tho 
omrina!  rhubarb  is  (he  note.!  repre-i utativ  e.  Manv,  such 
a-  .I-"']*-,  I'i-toit.  etc.,  have  ver\  a-tiinL"'lit  roots.  A  \ola- 
tile  acridity  characterizes  the  herbage  and  gives  name  to 
water-pepper  and  smart-weed,  common  -peri, •-  ,,t'  /'.i/>/- 
</"ini»i  :  and  some  of  these  species  yield  a  yellow  dye  for 
domestic  use,  while  the  wood  of  ,-,,<•<•,, I*, I, n  d\e-  red.  The 
fruit  or  succulent  ealyx  of  the  latter  i-  MtM  BXfer  the 
name  of  seaside  grape.  Sorrel  and  some'  spe.-i,.-  ,,f  rhu- 
barb, etc.  are  noted  and  useful  for  their  pleasantly  acid  1 
age,  and  the  farinaceous  grain  of  buckwheat  takes  the  plaeu 
and  weli  fulfils  the  office  of  a  cereal  grain.  ASA  GRAY. 

Polyg'onal  Numbers,  series  of  numbers  each  term  of 
which  is  formed  from  the  preeediir;  by  adding  to  it  the 
corresponding  term  of  an  arithmetical  pi-oirn^.-ion.  They 
aro  called  polygonal  numbers  because  tho  number  of  points 
in  each  series  can  bo  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  polygon, 
which  gives  tho  name  to  the  scries.  Thus,  tho  numbers 
I.  '.  ii,  10,  15,  etc.  aro  triangular  numbers,  because' they 
indicate  the  proper  number  of  points  necessary  to  form 
triangles.  The  numbers  1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  etc.  are  square 
numbers,  pince  the  corresponding  number  of  points  may 
be  arranged  in  squares.  The  numbers  1,  5, 12,  22,  etc.  aro 
pentagonal  numbers. 

Polyhe'dral  Angle,  an  angular  space  bounded  by 
three  or  more  planes  passing  through  a  common  point. 
The  intersections  of  the  bounding  planes  are  called  edf/ps 
of  the  polyhedral  angle,  and  their  common  point  is  called 
the  rer«ej-  of  the  angle.  If  a  sphere  is  described  about  the 
vertex  as  a  centre  with  a  radius  equal  to  1,  the  part  of  its 
surface  included  within  the  bounding  planes  is  taken  as 
the  measure  of  the  angle. 

Polyhe'dron  [<!r.  iroAut,  "many,"  and  Hpa,  "aide"], 
a  volume  bounded  on  all  sides  by  polygons.  The  polygons 
are  called  facet,  and  the  lines  in  which  they  meet  are  called 
edyei  of  the  polyhedron.  Tho  points  in  which  two  or  more 
edges  meet  are  called  vertices  of  the  polyhedron.  The  sim- 
plest polyhedron  is  bounded  by  four  triangles,  and  is  known 
as  pyramid  or  tetrahedron. 

Polyhym'nia,  one  of  the  nine  Muses,  the  inventor  of 
the  lyre  and  the  genius  of  lyric  poetry,  is  generally  repre- 
sented by  ancient  artists  in  a  pensive  attitude. 

Polymer'ic  Isomorphism.  (For  ISOMORPHISM  see 
that  head.)  Polymeric  isomorphism  is  a  term  applied  to 
a  class  of  facts  first  observed  by  Scheerer,  to  the  effect  that 
in  minerals  containing  both  magnesia  and  combined  water 
the  crystalline  form  is  not  altered  by  the  substitution  of 
three  equivalents  of  water  for  one  equivalent  of  magnesia. 
MgO  was  therefore  claimed  by  Schcoror  to  bo  isoinorphous, 
or  orystallogenically  equivalent  to  3HjO.  Schccrer's  ob- 
servations, published  in  1846,  were  followed  up  in  1853  by 
Prof.  Sterry  Hunt,  who  maintained  that  in  mineral  species 
water  plays  the  same  part  that  IIjC  does  in  organic  com- 
pounds, and  that  series  of  homologuei  (see  the  article 
HOMOLOOY)  are  formed  by  successive  additions  of  single 
molecules  thereof,  which  homologucs  must  of  course  be 
also  itomnrplii  to  satisfy  this  view,  Laurent  had  before 
pointed  out  oases  among  organic  salts  whore  additional 
water  does  not  change  the  crystalline  form.  Prof.  Hunt 
appears  also  to  have  extended  his  idea  so  as  to  include 
other  metallic  oxides  besides  magnesia.  Tho  subject  ia 
still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  H.  WUBTZ. 

Polymerism.     See  ISOMERISM. 

Polymyxi'idie  [from  /W//mi>m,Gr.  iroAvjufia,  "a  ming- 
ling of  many  characteristics  "],  a  family  of  telcoccphalous 
fishes  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  union  of  characters.  The 
body  is  rather  elongated  and  compressed ;  tho  scales  are 
not  serrated;  the  lateral  line  is  continuous  with  tho  back; 
head  compressed  and  with  a  deeurveil  profile;  preopercu- 
lum  serrated:  mouth  with  a  lateral  and  nearly  horizontal 
cleft ;  teeth  villiform.  on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate ;  branchi- 
ostegal  apertures  largo:  branchiostegal  rays  four;  dorsal 
moderately  elongate.!,  with  several  spine-'  im-rea-in.:  back- 
ward ;  anal  opposite  the  posterior  portion  of  the  dorsal, 
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armed  with  three  or  four  spines  ;  pectorals  with  branched 
rays;  ventral  fins  thoracic,  each  with  a  spine  and  six  or 
seven  rays.  The  skeleton  has  the  vertebra;  in  increased 
number  (29).  The  family  is  distinguished  by  the  combi- 
nation of  chin  barbels,  increased  number  of  rays,  and  small 
number  of  branchiostegals.  Its  affinities  are  doubtful,  but 
on  the  whole  seem  to  be  rather  with  the  Mullida?.  But  two 
species  are  known — (1)  Pvlymixitt  nubiliu,  from  the  seas  of 
Madeira  and  St.  Helena,  and  (2)  Polymixin  Lowii.  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Polynem'idre  [from  PdlynemUi  (Jr.  iroAv'?,  "many," 
and  i-Jjfia,  "  thread  "],  a  family  of  teleocephalous  fishes  pecu- 
liar for  the  free  filiform  rays  below  the  pectoral  fins.  The 
body  is  rather  elongated  and  moderately  compressed ;  the 
scales  ctenoid  ;  the  lateral  line  continuous;  the  head  pro- 
jecting at  the  snout ;  the  opercula  more  or  less  armed  : 
mouth  inferior,  with  the  cleft  lateral ;. upper  jaw  scarcely 
protractile;  teeth  villiforrn,  and  on  the  jaws  as  well  as 
palate;  branchiostogal  apertures  enlarged ;  branchiostegal 
r;iys  seven;  dorsal  fins  two,  and  far  apart;  the  anterior 
dorsal  short,  with  seven  or  eight,  spines ;  posterior  dorsal 
and  anal  short,  nearly  equal,  obliquely  opposite  to  each 
other,  and  covered  with  scales;  caudal  fin  separate  and 
more  orlcssenmrginated ;  pectorals  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  upper  normal  fin  and  a  lower  row  of  thread-like  simple 
filamentary  rays  entirely  disconnected;  ventrals  sub-ab- 
dominal, each  with  a  spine  and  five  rays  ;  the  skeleton  has 
the  vertebrie  in  normal  or  nearly  normal  number  (9-10  + 
14—15);  the  skull  is  traversed  by  muciferous  canals;  the 
air-bladder  is  either  present  or  wanting,  and  variously  de- 
velopi'd.  The  family  is  represented  by  about  twenty-five 
specie*,  distributed  in  almost  all  tropical  regions,  and  one 
(  Trii-hiilnH  iictoftlis)  occasionally  wanders  northward  as  far 
as  New  York.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Polyne'sia  [from  the  Gr.  jroAu's,  "many,"  and  i^o-os, 
"island"],  formerly  employed,  especially  by  French  grog- 
raphers,  as  the  common  name  for  all  the  islands  and  groups 
of  islands  situated  between  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia  and 
the  western  shore  of  America ;  other  names,  however,  such 
as  Occanica  and  Australasia,  were  also  used.  Subsequently, 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  were  separated,  forming  a 
group  by  themselves  under  the  name  of  Malaysia.  Aus- 
tralia and  the  islands  situated  nearest  to  it  were  gathered 
into  another  group,  named  Australasia  ;  and  thus  the  name 
Polynesia  was  restricted  to  those  islands  or  groups  of 
islands  lying  between  Ion.  100°  W.  and  the  Philippines — 
I':ipua,  New  Britain,  New  Hebrides,  New  Zealand,  etc., 
including  the  Hawaiian,  Marquesas,  Society,  Friendly, 
Feejce,  Caroline,  Ladrone  Islands,  etc. 

Polynices.     See  ETEOCLES. 

Polyodont'idse  [from  Polyadon,  Gr.  iroAvt,  "many," 
oSoii's,  "  tooth  "],  a  family  of  ganoid  fishes  remarkable  for 
the  extension  of  the  snout  into  a  long,  thin,  and  depressed 
shovel-like  process.  The  body  resembles  somewhat  that 
of  the  sturgeon,  to  which  the  form  is  nearly  related:  the 
skin  is  almost  naked  or  merely  studded  with  minute  stellate 
ossifications;  the  head  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  snout  into  the  shovel-like  process  above  indi- 
cated ;  neither  a  preoperculum  or  suboperculum  developed ; 
operculum  more  or  less  produced  backward ;  the  mouth 
has  a  lateral  cleft  and  is  quite  wide ;  the  upper  jaw  formed 
by  the  premaxillaries ;  teeth  minute,  on  the  jaws ;  bran- 
chial apertures  continuous  below :  a  broad  branchiostegal 
ray  is  developed  on  each  side  ;  dorsal  and  anal  fins  far 
behind;  caudal  heterocercal  and  provided  with  fulcra 
above;  pectorals  with  numerous  rays;  ventrals  abdominal; 
the  skeleton  has  numerous  peculiarities  (see  SELACHO- 
STOMI)  ;  the  stomach  is  caecal ;  pyloric  appendages  are  de- 
veloped in  the  form  of  a  broad,  divided,  and  subdivided, 
leaf-like  organ  ;  the  air-bladder  is  cellular,  and  not  bifid. 
This  remarkable  type  is  represented  by  but  two  or  three 
species  in  the  present  epoch — (1)  Pofynd»n  fntiimi,  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  (2)  Purplutri,  of 
China  and  Japan.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Polyphe'mus,  the  famous  Cyclops,  a  son  of  Poseidon, 
a  gigantic  monster  with  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head;  lived  in  the  island  of  Thrinacia,  where  he  captured 
Odysseus  on  his  return  from  Troy  ;  but  Odysseus  escaped 
by  making  him  drunk  and  burning  out  his  eye. 

Polyphon'ic  [Gr.  n-oAi/cfxovot,  "many-voiced"],  in  mu- 
sic, a  term  referring  to  such  compositions  as  consist  of  nu- 
merous parts  or  voices,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from 
duets,  trios,  etc.,  in  which  the  parts  are  few. 

Polyplacoph'ora  [Gr.  iroAvt,  "many,"  n-Aa'f,  irAaico?, 
"plate,"  and  <t>op6i,  "bearing"],  a  sub-class  or  order  of 
gastcropod  mollnsks  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the 
multi-articulated  shell.  The  body  is  symmetrical,  more 
or  less  oblong,  with  a  large  coraccous  mantle,  and  with  a 
broad  foot,  as  in  the  limpets ;  the  heart  is  median  and 


elongated;  the  branchios  are  developed  in  a  series  of  1am- 
incc  between  the  foot  and  the  mantle  around  the  posterior 
region  of  the  body  ;  the  head  is  extensible  into  a  proboscis; 
cartilaginous  jaws  are  developed,  and  an  elongated  radula 
or  lingual  ribbon;  no  eyes  or  tentacles  exist;  the  sexes 
are  united  in  the  same  individual ;  the  organs  of  genera- 
tion are  symmetrically  arranged  and  repeated  on  the  re- 
spective sides,  and  have  two  orifices:  the  intestine  is 
straight  and  median,  and  tile  anal  aperture  posterior. 
The  shell  is  composed  of  eight  transverse  plates,  which  are 
lodged  in  the  mantle,  and  inserted  therein  by  apophyses 
from  their  anterior  margins  ;  the  first  and  last  are  convex 
toward  their  respective  extremities;  the  six  median  di- 
vided by  lines  of  sculpture  into  a  dorsal  and  two  lateral 
areas;  these,  as  well  as  the  first,  have  each  the  apex  pos- 
terior, while  the  last  has  its  apex  near  the  anterior  margin. 
Such  are  the  principal  characters  of  the  very  peculiar  mol- 
lusks  which  form  the  families  Cliitunidn?  and  Chitonellidse. 
The  peculiarities  of  structure  arc  numerous,  and  indicate 
for  the  group  the  value  of  at  least  an  order,  and  probably 
a  sub-class,  of  gasteropods,  whose  relations  arc  nearest 
with  the  Dothoglossa  (limpets,  etc.).  The  order  has  been 
represented  by  species  from  the  Silurian  to  the  present 
epoch.  Although  occurring  in  all  regions,  -in  the  salt 
waters  and  wherever  rocks  abound,  they  are  most  nume- 
rous in  the  tropics.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Pol'ypod,  or  Pol'ypody  [Gr.  iroXvxoSi.ov, "  many-foot- 
ed," alluding  to  the  branching  root-stock],  popular  names 
given  to  many  ferns,  but  the  name  properly  belongs  to  those 
of  the  genus  Polypudlum,  of  which  the  U.  S.  have  several 
species,  growing  on  rocks,  tree-trunks,  etc. 

Pol'yps,  or  Pol'ypi  [Lat.  palypm,  from  Gr.  KO\VS, 
"many,"  and  wou\,  "foot"],  a  name  applied  by  many  zo- 
ologists to  one  of  the  classes  of  Kadiata.  and  equivalent 
to  Anthozoa  of  other  authors.  Formerly,  before  their 
anatomy  was  known,  the  Hydroida,  Polyzoa,  and  compound 
ascidians  were  also  called  polyps.  The  true  polyps,  or 
Anthozoa,  constitute  an  important  and  diversified  group, 
including  most  of  the  true  coral-producing  animals.  ;ts 
well  as  many  that  secrete  no  coral.  Those  kinds  that 
abound  in  tropical  seas  and  have  a  firm  skeleton  of  coral, 
from  which  coral-reefs  and  islands  are  formed,  are  the 
most  important.  Most  species  of  polyps  form  compound 
colonies  or  clusters  composed  of  numerous  more  or  Jess 
closely-united  individual  zooids,  each  of  which  usually  has 
at  least  a  mouth  and  stomach  of  its  own.  The  zooids  of 
such  a  colony  all  originate  from  one  primary  polyp,  either 
as  successive  generations  of  buds  that  do  not  separate 
completely,  or  by  repeated  incomplete  spontaneous  divis- 
ions of  the  first  one  and  its  successors.  Most  kinds  of 
sea-anemones  (Fig.  1)  and  many  corals  (I'unyia,  etc.)  al- 

Fio.  1. 


Metridium  marginalum,  Edw.:  a  young  translucent  specimen, 
reduced  one-half. 


ways  remain  simple,  or  if  they  produce  buds  they  soon 
separate  completely.  Some  of  these  simple  kinds  grow  to 
a  large  size,  often  becoming  several  inches,  or  even  more 
than  a  foot,  in  diameter:  while  among  the  compound  spe- 
cies the  individual  zooids  are  generally  small,  and  often 
quite  minute,  though  never  really  microscopic;  but  the 
entire  colony  produced  by  the  many  thousands  thus  united 
together  may  be  several  feet  in  height  or  breadth,  as  in  cer- 
tain species  of  J'orilet,  Madrepora,  Astrxa,  Goryonia,  etc. 
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,  all  puUp.,  when  tir.-t   hatched  from  the  egg,  have 

..nil  of  oblong  or  m:il  ciliated  lurviu  or  /,/>i«< ,hi,  and 

swim  free  in  i In-  ocean :   but  must  uf  tin-  species  very  soon 

ime  solid  -nli .-  tance  ami  remain  fixed 

I'm-  ill'-,  whether  they  ure  tu  remain  -unple  or  beOOme  OOm- 
pound    hv   budding.      l!ut  tllO  Simple  Sell-anemones  (  .1. -llniir, 

:i  mu.-euhir  locomotive  basal  disk,  with 

tm,  j. 

1 


FIG.  3. 


Trim-verse  -  ictlon  of  an  Actinia:  b.  stunricli ;  <i,  body-cavity; 
La  radial  chamlier  ;  ".  ovaries;  1, 1,2,2, 3,3,4,5,5,  radial  par- 
titions of  the  live  successive  -•  : 

which  they  can  creep  slowly:  and  certain  compound  spe- 
1'ennatulacea),  Fig.  3)  have  a  hollow  muscular  loco- 
motive stem  common   to  the  whole  colony,  by  means  of 
which  they  can  unitedly  move  about. 

Polyps  have  a  tubular  body,   which  may  be  long  and 
cylindrical,  or  short  and  broad,  or  even  almost  disk-like: 
ise  or  lower  end  sometimes  tapers  to  a  point,  but  is 
oftcncr  broad  lor  adhesion,  and  is  perforated  in  only  a  few 
species;  the  upper  end  of  the  body  terminates  in  a  cir- 
cular or  elliptical  disk,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  \s  an 
oblong  or  elliptical    mouth,  witll  the 
lip-  usually  bordered  by  more  or  less 
nent    lobes    |  Ki^.    1  )  ;    the    disk 

is  siuTouii'lc'l   I,;.  .  .val  cir- 

cles   of    hollow    tentacles,    varying 

v   in  form,   size,  number,  and 

position  in  different  species.    In  some 

are  scattered  over 

the  disk  as  well  as  around  the  mar- 
gin, and  there  may  be  thousands  of 

while  in  other  species  (Fi_r.  1 
there  are  never  more  than  eight, 
which  form  a  single  marginal  circle. 
The  tentacles  are  usually  very  con- 
tractile, and  are  covered  with  great 
numbers  of  minute  nettling-cclls, 
with  which  they  capture  their  prey. 
In  the  interior  the  stomach  (Figs.  1 
and  2,  6)  occupies  the  centre,  in  tho 
upper  portion  of  the  body.  It  is  a 
J«us  flattened  sac.  with  a  cor- 
rugated internal  surface',  communi- 
cating directly  with  tho  mouth  at  its 
upper  end,  and  having  an  orifice 
(Fig.  1,  e)  at  tho  lower  end,  opening 
directly  into  the  general  cavity  of 

'dy  (rf).  The  body-cavity  is 
longitudinally  divided  by  a  number 
of  -ymraetrically  arranged  fleshy 
radial  partitions  (Fig.  2),  which  ox- 
tend  inward  from  the  outer  wall  of 
the  body,  the  principal  ones  roach- 
ing  tho  stomach,  to  which  they  are 
attached  by  their  inner  edges  along 
must  of  its  length,  but.  being  nar- 
rower below,  they  leave  a  large  open 
central  chamber  beneath  the  stomach.  (Figs.  1  and  2,  rf.) 
In  those  species  that  have  more  than  eight  radial  partitions 
they  arc  arranged  in  pairs,  and  there  are  between  the  pairs 
of  broad  primaries  pairs  of  narrower  ones,  which  are 
formed  successively  later,  and  do  not  usually  become  at- 
tached to  tho  stomach.  (Fig.  2.  ,'.  2,  S,  S,  4,  4.)  The  radi- 
ntiug  chambers  formed  by  these  partitions  communicate 
freely  with  the  central  cavity  below  the  stomach;  and  by 
means  of  a  circular  opening  through  each  partition,  near 
its  upper  margin,  all  the  chambers  are  also  in  direct  com- 
munication at  their  upper  ends  :  the  cavity  within  each  of 
the  hollow  tentacles  is  ills.)  a  direct  prolongation  of  the 
radiating  chamber  beneath  it.  Tho  radiating  partitions 
arc  filled  with  muscular  fibres,  which,  by  contracting  at 
the  -ame  time  with  the  outer  wall,  serve  to  withdraw  the 
disk  and  tentacles  and  contract  the  upper  end  of  the  body 
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clara- 


into  a  small  compass  when  disturbed.    In  polyps  the  sexes 
are  generally  separate,  though  exception-  have  been  ob- 
,.       .  served,  but   the  u\aries  and   spermaries 

i  H;rs.   1   and  L',  ")    are  alike   iitt;iche<l    to 
the  inner  margins  of   the  radial   parti- 
tions   in    the    body  cavity,    below     tho 
H-h.     The  eggs  arc  discharged  into 
the  body-cavity,  where    they   often  re- 
main   until    developed    into  ciliated    pla- 
nulfle,  and  even   into   well  formed   young 
polyps  ;    they  are  n-nalh    <li-char_'ed    by 
pas-ing  into  the  stomach  and  thence  out 
of  the  mouth.     Certain  specie-  of  Acli 
naria  ( \i.,/.i,-(i'n  i  have  openings  through 
A  /ooid  of   Fig.  3,  t|lu   ,,utcr'willl   of  the'    body,  from   which 
enlarged.  llil|!f_  uhilc.  thread  like  dc'fensiv  e  01  LMII- 

("i-'niti'i  \  covered  with  nettling  cells  can  lie  protruded  u  hen 
they  arc  alarmed.  Other  -pecie-  i  Huiiiutt*)  have  all 
suckers  in  vertical  rows  along  the'  .-ides;  and  iu  certain 
genera  there  are  variously  branched,  gill-like  organs  below 
the  tentacles  or  on  the  disk,  and  sometimes  thc-c  an-  lai  L'e 
and  nrboreseently  divided.  Ill  several  genera  i.l--/,,,,u, 
etc.)  there  is  a  row  of  rounded,  bright  colored  organ'  below 
the  bases  of  the  tentacle-  :  the  o 
are  regarded  as  visual  organs, 

and  clusters  id  ncr\e -cell- - 

nected  with  them  have  been 
dc-cribcd,  but  no  connected 
nervous  system  has  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  tho  polvps. 
Tho  nutritive  fluid  eontaine  I 
within  tho  general  cavity  of 
tho  body  and  in  the  hollow  ten 
toeles  is  kept  in  constant  cir- 
culation by  the  vibrating  cilia 
that  cover  the  internal  mem- 
branes, and  no  special  blood- 
Tessels  have  been  detected. 
Aslrogorffin  Sinmti*,  V.:  a.  After  feeding,  tho  undigested 
natural  size:  b,  a  retracted  parts  of  the  food  are  discharged 
zooid,  enlarged.  from  tlie  n)oulh,  and  the  nutri- 

tive parts  pass  directly  into  the  general  body-cavity,  ming- 
ling with  the  fluid  contained  therein,  which  is  also  mixed 
with  a  large  proportion  of  sea-water  when  the  polyp  ex- 
pands. 

Polyps  are  naturally  divided  into  three  orders — Alcyo- 
naria,  Actinaria,  and  Madreporaria. 

I.  ALCVONARIA. — In  these  tho  body-cavity  it  divided 
into  eight  chambers  by  eight  simple  radial  lamellcc  or  par- 
titions, the  lamellae  between  adjacent  chambers  being 
united  together  or  common  to  the  two  ;  there  are  eight 
broad  tentacles,  which  are  pinnately  branched  or  lobed 
along  the  sides.  In  these  tho  radiating  chambers  never 
secrete  coral,  but  in  a  few  cases  tho  external  wall  of  the 
body  becomes  calcified  and  rigid  in  its  lower  part,  thus 
forming  tubular  corals  (Tttbipora,  Jfelinporn),  and  all  the 
species  secrete,  more  or  less  abundantly,  small  nodules, 
grains,  or  plates  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  outer  wall,  and 
usually  also  in  the  tentacles  and  various  other  parts.  (Fig. 
5,  b.)  These  arc  known  as  spicula,  and  vary  widely  in 
size  and  form  both  in  the  different  species  and  in  different 
organs  of  the  same  species  ;  but  their  characters  are  pecu- 
liar and  distinctive  in  each  genus  and  species.  These 
spicula  are  variously  and  often  very  brightly  colored,  and 
give  to  these  polyps  their  brilliant  hues.  They  are  most 
commonly  fusiform,  and  covered  with  rough,  wart-like 
grains,  but  wheel-shaped,  club-shaped,  and  scale-like  forms 
are  common,  and  also  various  forms  of  crosses,  some  of 
them  very  elegant. 

The  Alcyonaria  are  divided  into  three  sub-orders:  (I) 
I'enaiitulatea. — In   these  the  zob'ids   are  united  together 
into   a   free   locomotive   colony,   sometimes    club-shaped 
FIG.  6. 


AntMia  lintata,  Stimp.,  natural  size. 

(Fig.  3),  with  the  zooids  scattered  over  the  upper  portion, 
while  the  lower  is  a  smooth,  hollow,  muscular  bulb  for 
locomotion,  but  usually  containing  a  solid  axis  ;  sometimes 
the  stalk  is  very  long  and  slender  (in  some  cases  six  feet 
or  more),  with  va»t  numbers  of  zooids  on  wing-like  projec- 
tions along  the  sides  (  Viryularia,  Slylatula,  etc.)  :  others 
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FIG.  7. 


have  short  and  thick  colonies,  with  broad  pinna;  bearing 
the  zooids  on  their  edges,  and  a  stout  bulbous  base  (I'en- 
natnlii) ;  and  the  genus  Bfnilia,  common  on  our  Southern 
coasts,  has  the  zooids  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  broad  reni- 
form,  leaf-like  disk,  with  a  hollow,  muscular,  and  very  con- 
tractile peduncle  on  the  lower  side,  with  which  the  colony 
creeps  about.  Most  Pennatulacea  have  a  second  and  less 
complete  form  of  zooids,  differing  widely  from  the  normal 
ones  bv  lacking  tentacles  and  other  organs  ;  they  may  be 
scattered  among  the  ordinary  ones,  as  in  Renillft,  but 
more  commonly  occupy  special  areas.  (2)  Gargtmaeea 
(l-"tir.  a). — In  these  the  zoo'ids  have  short  bodies,  and  are 
united  together  laterally  by  a  porous,  crust-like,  common 
tissue,  or  casnenchyma,  filled  with  spicula.  and  surrounding 
a  solid  axis,  which  is  attached  by  its  base  and  generally 
much  branched,  commonly  forming  large  shrub-like  and 
fan-shaped  corals,  often  several  feet  high.  The  axis  is  a 
secretion  from  the  coenenchyma,  and  may  be  horn-like  and 
flexible,  as  in  Gorgoniie  (Fig.  5) ;  or  solid  and  calcareous,  as 
in  the  precious  red  coral  (see  CORAL)  ;  or  it  may  consist  of 
alternate  solid  and  flexible  segments,  as  in  his;  or  it  may 
be  fibrous  and  composed  of  spicula.  The  axis  is  surrounded 
externally  by  a  series  of  longitudinal  tubes,  by  which  the 
numerous  zooids  are 
united  together,  and 
these  tubes  cause  the 
longitudinal  grooves, 
which  are  always  to  be 
seen  along  the  surface 
of  the  axis  of  these 
corals.  (3)  Alcyonacea 
(Fig.  6).— In  tliis 
group  the  zooids  are 
elongated,  and  more 

nnitptl  <it  their  Epizoanlhm  American**,  V.,  encrusting 

aelr       a  shell  occupied  bv  a  hermit  crab, 
basal   portions,  form- 
ing  fleshy    lobed   or   branched   colonies    (Aleyonlam),   or 
broad  encrusting  groups,  with  the  zooids  rising  from  the 
creeping  base  (Fig.  6),  or  small  shrub-like  tufts.    Thesecol- 
onies  are  attached  at  base  to  some  solid  substance,  but  have 
no  solid  axis.     The  genus  Ttibipora  forms  a  coral  consist- 
ing  of  many  parallel  red  tubes  united   at  intervals    by 
transverse  plates. 

If.  ACTINAIUA. — In  this  order  the  zooids  have  the  outer 
walls  of  the  body  flexible  and  muscular  to  the  base,  with 
a  large  central  body-cavity  extending,  like  the  radial 
chambers,  quite  to  the  base,  no  coral  being  secreted  either 
in  the  walls  or  radial  chambers.  The  radial  chambers 
have  each  a  lateral  radial  lamella  of  its  own  on  each  side, 
so  that  adjacent  chambers  are  separated  by  two  radial  par- 
titions. These  chambers  and  the  corresponding  tentacles 
vary  in  number  from  ten  to  many  hundreds  in  the  different 
species,  but  are  commonly  in  multiples  of  six.  As  the 
])i)l  vps  grow  new  chambers  and  tentacles  are  introduced, 
in  successive  sets,  in  the  spaces  between  the  older  ones. 
(Fig.  2.)  There  are  three  sub-orders:  (1)  Actinacea  (Fig. 
1). — This  includes  the  sea-anemones,  or  Actiniie,  etc.  The 
body  has  a  muscular  basal  locomotive  disk  or  bulb,  by 
which  they  adhere  and  also  glide  slowly  along.  They  are 
all  simple,  but  some  species  produce,  from  the  base,  buds 
which  soon  separate.  (Fig.  1,  r,  «,  (.)  Many  of  the  species 
are  brilliantly  colored,  and  the  forms  are  usually  elegant 
in  expansion.  Some  tropical  species  grow  to  the  diameter 
of  fifteen  inches,  and  the  Cerlanlkiu  bonalii,  from  deep 


Astrangia  Dana,  Ag. :  a  group  of  the  coral-po 
states  of  expansion,  enlarged. 


rocks,  shells,  etc.     The  tentacles  arc  numerous,  smo 
and  tapering.     (3)  Antipalhacea. — In  this  group  the  zoi 


FIG.  9. 


are  short,  with  six  to  twenty-four  conical  tentacles,  and 
they  are  united  by  a  membranous  ccencnchyma,  which 
secretes  a  horn-like  axis,  generally  arborescently  branched, 
usually  black,  and  resembling  that  of  (rurgunisc,  except  that 
it  is  generally  spinulose  and  not  sulcated. 

III.  MADKEi'oitAHiA. —  This  order  includes  nearly  all 
true  reef-building  corals,  as  well  as  many  smaller  and  more 
delicate  kinds,  found  in  all  seas,  and  even  at  great  depths 
in  the  ocean.  Most  of  the  species  form  large  compound 
colonies,  firmly  attached  to  the  bottom  or  to  one  another, 
but  many  remain  alwaj's  simple  (Fig.  9),  and  many  of 
the  simple  species  and  some  of  the  compound  ones  arc  at- 
tachcd  only  when  young.  Among  the  compound  species 
the  forms  are  very  diverse,  according  to  the  mode  of  in- 
crease. Some  form  large  tree-like  or  shrubby  clusters  of 
branches  (Madrepora,  etc.)  ;  others  grow  in  low  encrusting 
forms  (Figs.  8, 10)  or  in  flat  fronds,  and  many  of  the  reef 
corals  form  large,  solid,  hemispherical  or  irregular  masses, 
sometimes  several  feet  in  diameter.  Some 
of  these  increase  in  size  by  the  bu<Ming 
of  new  zooids,  others  by  the  repeated 
subdivisions  of  the  old  ones.  (Fig.  10.) 
In  this  order  the  tentacles  are  simple  and 
usually  elongated,  varying  in  number 
from  twelve  to  several  hundred.  The 
disk  and  upper  parts  of  the  wall  are  flex- 
ible and  retractile,  but  the  lower  part  of 
De*mopM!,,,H*Tm-  ^wall  secretes  coral  and  becomes  rigid  ; 
plex  Verrill.  coral  is  also  secreted  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  radiating  chambers,  and  often  in 
the  central  cavity  among  the  ovaries,  and  by  the  coen- 
enchyina.  The  radial  and  central  chambers  are  there- 
fore smaller  and  less  developed  than  in  the  previous 
groups.  There  are  several  sub-orders :  (1)  Mnttrcpuracett 
(Fig.  10).  —  These  have  long  cylindrical  zooids,  much 
exsert  in  expansion,  with  twelve  or  more  slender  mar- 
ginal tentacles.  Their  corals  have  porous  walls,  and 
mostly  increase  by  budding,  forming  cither  much-branch- 
ed species  (Madrepora),  or  rounded  masses  (Poritea). 
Many  of  them  are  very  important  reef-corals.  The  extinct 
genus  FuvositcH  and  other  related  tabulate  corals,  i'mind 
in  Palaeozoic  rocks,  belong  to  this  group,  and  were  ancient 
reef-building  corals.  (2)  Ociilinacea  (Figs.  8,9). — These 
also  have  the  zooids  much  exsert  in  expansion,  with  the 
tentacles  slender  and  marginal,  but  the  corals  have  com- 
pact walls.  They  increase  b\-  budding,  and  sometime.-  by 
iissiparity.  They  form  both  massive  and  slender-branched 
corals,  and  also  encrusting  kinds.  (Fig.  8.)  J*o<>itfr>jnn-(t 
and  allied  tabulate  corals  belong  here.  (3)  Astnrctccti. — Tn 
these  the  zooids  are  broader  and  but  little  prominent  in 
expansion,  and  the  tentacles  are  shorter  and  more  numer- 
ous. The  corals  are  firm,  with  compact  walls  and  radiating 
plates,  and  the  spaces  between  the  plates  are  usually  much 
divided  by  transverse  septa.  The  zooids  mostly  multiply 
by  incomplete  spontaneous  fission,  and  usually  form 
rounded  or  hemispherical  masses  or  low  clumps.  Many 
of  the  largest  reef-builders  belong  to  this  group — c.  //.  .!/<•- 
amirinti.  ])iplor\fi  {the  ''brain  coral"),  Astnea,  etc.  (4) 
Futi'/ttrrrt.  —  The  zooids  in  this  group  are  low,  with  a 
broadly-expanded  disk.  The  tentacles  arc  numerous, 
short,  and  scattered  on  the  disk.  The  coral  has  the  external 
walls  little  developed,  while  the  radial  plates  are  broad  and 
conspicuous,  nnd  connected  together  laterally  by  transverse 
bars.  Many  of  the  species  are  simple  and  free,  forming 
broad  circular  disks  (Fitngia,  etc.)?  or  large  elliptical  ones 
(Ctenactia),  sometimes  sixteen  inches  across;  but  others 
are  compound  ;  the  zooids,  multiplying  by  marginal  bud- 
ding, usually  form  rather  thin  f rondo  so  and  lichen-shaped 
corals,  though  sometimes  massive  (Siderastrsea),  (5)  8tnn- 
racea,  or  cyatfophylfoid  Coral*. — The  corals  of  this  group 
are  abundant  in  the  Palteozoic  rocks,  and  they  were  im- 
portant reef-corals  in  those  early  geological  ages,  but,  un- 
less a  few  doubtful  kinds  be  ex- 
cepted,  they  have  long  been  ex- 
tinct. The  outer  walls  of  these 
corals  were  formed  mostly  of 
epitheca,  and  while  some  had 
numerous  radial  plates,  these 
were  lacking  in  others.  Many 
have  successive  transverse  M-pta 
across  the  central  cavity,  but  in 
others  this  structure  is  wanting  or  irregular.  Many  of 
the  species  were  simple  and  cornucopia-shaped,  others  were 
compound  and  massive. 

Modern  reef-forming  corals  are  restricted  to  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  ocean,  where  the  average  temperature  of  the 
coldest  month  is  not  below  68°  F.  For  the  sume  reason 
they  do  not  flourish  beyond  about  TOO  feet  in  depth,  below 
which  the  water  is  too  cold,  even  in  the  tropics.  But  in 
Palaeozoic  times  reef-forming  corals  of  many  kinds  wero 
abundant  in  the  region  of  the  Northern  U.  S. ;  at  the  island 
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of  Ami.  .-ti.  near  Southern  Labrador;  and  even  on   the 

She'll   -    ol     the      \rdie    (I.  A.     10.    V  K II II 1  1. 1.. 

Polypi  i' r'idn1  [<ir.  n-oAvv,  "many."  and  irropor.  "wing" 
or  "fin"],  a    family  of  African   gam. id    li-he-    rami 

.  •  '  -combination  of  characters,  and  C'ciini-e-ting  I  In-  dip 
mean    li-hc-  nilh  the  typical    l.'anoids.      The   lnc.lv  i-    more 
or  h--s   elongated  aii'l  sule-cylindrical  :    the-   scale-   I., 
like,  and  ill  numerous  oblii|iie  rows  :  lateral  line-  deeui'renl  : 
head  de-pro--, "I,  wilh  the  bones  externally    \  isible  ;  0| 
him  and  siil.'ipcrculum  "''II  developed,  tin-  other  elements 
Hauling:  mouth  cleft  laterally:  lower  teeth  ra.-p-lik- 
in  I,.  >s  well  as  palate;    brani-bio-le 

gal    aperture-    continuous    below:     branchio-tegal    ra 

-ingle  lion\  plate:  the  dorsal  fin  is  i .  pi . -.  nte--l 
t>v  a  variable  number  of  -epatare  -pin.->.  lo  .-ae-h  ot'  which 
an  ilrtie-alateel  tinlct  i-  atfa'-lu-el  :  anal  far  back  :  anal 
an'l  r  •  la  I  :  caudal  recurrent  forward  ahecve- :  pc'- 

toral  supported  by  an  o\al  scaly  pediun-le  :  the  \ctih 
fur  behind  or  wanting.      The   skeleton    is   composed  of  nu- 
merous vertcbne.  of  which  the  abdominal  are  much  more 
numerous  :  the  stomach  iiu  r.Jii/it,  i-,t*\  is  without  a  blind 
.tnd    hut    one1    pylorie-    appendage    is    developed;    tho 

airdilaeldcr  is  developed,  ami  , m-e-ts  (as  in  I  he  dipnoans) 

by  »    duct  wilh  tin-   ventral   wall   of  the  pharynx,  and    not 

with  the  dorsal,  as  in  other  li.-hcs.     The  family  is  mo^t  in- 

fcre-ting  a-  i-onfaiMin-j-  llo-  only  surviving  n-prc-t-ni 

of  a  group  of  fishes  whie-h  \vc-ic-  predominant    in  the  early 

epuc'hs  nf  our  earth's  history.    It  is  now  represented  by  two 

genera — I  1)  l'n/;//iti  ni-,  with  a  moderately  elongate  I  body, 

and  with  ventral  tins,  and  represented  in  the  tropical  parts 

of    \!Vi'-a:   and   i"     ' ' .  /"  ../'//r/ir/c  i/x,  with  a  very  elongatecl 

body  ami  without  ventral  fins,  whose  single-  knoun 

is  a  native  of  Dl.l  Calabar.  THEODOIIK  (iii.L. 

Polytcch'nic  Schools  [from  tho  (Jr.  iroW«,  ••  many," 
anil  rcgi-i).  "art"),  a  kind  of  higher  educational  institu- 
tion in  which  tho  sciences  of  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry  are  taught,  either  exclusively  or  principally, 
and  with  a  more  or  less  strongly  marked  practical  bear- 
ing. The  first  ami  most  celebrated  of  these  institutions, 
the-  Kc-ole  l'eelyle-e'linii|iie  in  Paris,  was  founded  in  I  7!' I  by 
decree  of  the  National  Com  i-ntion.  It  has  since  been  some- 
what modified  in  its  plan,  and  under  Napoleon  I.  its  dis- 
cipline ree-ei\eel  a  certain  military  ca-t  :  but  it  has  fostered 
all  tho  greatest  scientists  which  France  has  produeeel  in 
this  century.  After  finishing  the  general  course  in  the 
Keole  Polvtee-hninue  the  pupils  enter  the  special  schools — 
Keole  des  Mines,  de  (ignie,  de  la  Marine,  dcs  Ponts  ct 
Chaus-ec-.  el",  and  thence  they  generally  enter  tho  ser- 
vice of  the  government.  For  private  industry,  however, 
this  school  js  not.  of  great  importance,  but  it  is  supple- 
led  for  this  purpose  by  the  Ecole  ~ 


purpose  by  the  Ecole  Ccntralo  des  Art-  .  i 
Similar  schools  on  more  or  less  modified 


mcntec 

Manufactures. 

plans  have  been  established  in  all  European  countries. 

Polytheism.    See  Gon,  by  PROP.  A.  A.  HODGE,  S.  T.  D. 

Polyu'ria)  a  disease  characterized  by  cxccs-ho  e\cre- 
tion  of  urine,  e'on-iMing  chiefly  of  water,  but  not  danger- 
ous and  seldom  met  with.  (See  also  DIABCTKS.) 

Polyzoa.     See  POI.YZOANS. 

Polyzo'ans  [Or.  iro\«,  "  many,"  and  fia,  "  animals  "], 
a  class  of  invertebrates  most  closely  related  to  the  brach- 
iopods.  Its  exact  relation  to  other  classes  is  still  involved 
in  some  obscurity,  liy  Curier  and  the  older  naturalists 
generally  the  constituents  of  the  class  were  associated  to- 
gether with  the  hydroicls  in  the  class  of  ocalophs ;  by  II. 
Milne  lOdwards  the  class  was  referred  to  the  branch  of 
mollusks,  and  in  that  it  has  been  by  many  retained;  some, 
however,  combine  the  polyzoans  and  brachiopods  with  the 
tunicatcs  in  a  peculiar  branch  (Molluseoidea  ) ;  others  Beg- 
•  •  Ilic  polyy.oans  and  brachiopods  in  a  still  more  lim- 
it .-.I  group  :  and  still  others  com  hi  no  them  with  the  worms. 
an-  all  small  uiiiiuiiK  and  generally  live  in  commu- 
nities, which  are  either  ramose,  like  branching  plants.  ,,r 
incrusting,  like  lichens  or  mosses.  The  single  indiv  idual- 
(see  illustration  of  tho  I'lamntella,  Fig.  24,  in  COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY)  are  erect,  bag-like  forms,  with  a  long  intestine 
doubled  on  itself,  the  mouth  being  atone  side,  in  n  di-k 
called  the  lopb.ipbccre.  at  the  free  end.  and  the  anus  at  the 
other,  but  near  tho  mouth;  between  the  intestinal  canal 
and  parietes  of  the  boely  is  an  e.xten-ive  peri\  is  -cral  cav- 
ity :  the  lophnphorc  has  its  margins  provided  with  many 
ciliated  tentacles;  iihove  or  overhanging  the  mouth,  in 
some  forms,  is  a  peculiar  appendage  called  the  "  epi-toma." 
and  homologized  by  certain  naturalists  (..  ./.  10.  Kay  Lan- 
kcs-terl  with  Iiu-  foot  of  the  true  mollnsks  ;  the  only  nervous 
ganglion  dc\  eloped  exi-t-  l)ct\\e-en  the.,  mouth  and  anus. 
The  separate  indhidnais  are  retractile  ";u-b  into  a  cru-t 
like  chitinous  case  or  "  cell."  The  inelividuals 

are  designateel  as  "  polypides,"  and  the  colony  which  thev 

form  iii  ( ibination  is  a  "polyzoarium."     The  differences 

in  other  respects  as  to  detail  have  furnished  the  criteria  for 


sul.elivi.-ion  of  the  class  into  several  orden  and  numerous 

tamlllM.      'flu lei-  arc-  Kntoprocta.  tiymnohemata.  I'liy- 

c  mata,  and    Khalidopleiirie  :   ah-eut    titty  tamilie-    ale 
known.     Spee-ie-  are  al.undant  in  all  marine  water-,  and  a 
few  fresh-water  i  c-pi .-  <  ufai  r.  -     ar. -known.      TIIKO.  tln.i,. 
Pomncen'triclir  (freem  /',,,„,,.,„(,,,,.  (ir.  ir^a.  "  lid." 

anil   lett-Tpoi-,    ••  spine"),    a    family   of    te-l. cphalou-    • 

characteristic  c,t   i  ,     'I  he   leenl\   i-   i 

compre-M'd  and  oval  :    the-    .-.-ales    clclioid:    thelati-ral    line 
either   interrupted  or  di-continued   under  tin-  dor-al   tin; 
the  head  comprc---!-.!  and  more  or  le-s  rounded  in  i 
tht>   opercnia    varial.le   a-   tic   armature:    the   ni-culli  with  a 
lateral  ohli.pie  cleft  :    the   upper  jaw  protract il<- :    teeth  on 
aws,  none  on  the  palate  :    branchial  apertures  conlili 
below;    liran.-iiiosle-L.-al    rat -file  to  cltin 

ICIIIL'.  with  the  ,-pinons  portion  longer  than  lh. 

Soft  portion  nf  the  dorsal  ali'l  anal    tile  -    e-e  ei  i  c--po|ie[in^  op. 

posite  to  each  other:   the  anal  with   two   'rai.lv    i 
spines;   pectorals  with   branched  ray-:    \.-nhal-  th- 
wilh  a  spine  ami  ti\e   sell    rays:    the  vcrtcttra-  are  in 
crate  mimlicr  (  I  I    I '_'       II    1..    :  the-  inte-timil  ea  mil  .,]   • 
c-rate  IciiL'th  :    the  pUorie    appc-nela-.'.--    in    small   nun.' 

three  and  a  half  gills  developed.     The  family  is ip.i-ed 

of  numerous  rather  showy  small  lishc-  found  in  the  trop- 
ical   sea'  of   all   pail-  of   the  globe.       lielneen     I  ,cl I    "Illl 

-  have  been  described.    (8>M  iliinther.  Cat,  /-V./i.«  in 

llril.    .1/11..,   Vol.    IV.   pp.    :'  'I  lllolcoKI,   III,. I.. 

Pomiiri'cn,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  I'oten/.a.  sit- 
uated on  a  hill  about  IS  miles  S.  10.  of  .Male  , a,  and  enjoy- 
ing a  most  healthful  climate.  P.  in  1874,  5100. 

Pombal'  iSiiusnvi  .losf:  j,K  Cnrvallio  i-  >li-lln  . 
MARQI-IS  OF,  b.  at  Lisbon.  Portugal,  May  I::,  liwn  :  studii-d 
law  at  the  1'niversity  of  Coimbra ;  spent  some  years  in  tho 
army  :  afterward  entered  the  civ  il  service  and  obtain' 
favor  of  the  court;  was  sent  in  1739  as  minister  to  London, 
and  in  1745  to  Vienna,  where  he  married  the  wealthy 
countess  of  Daun,  and  succeeded  as  mediator  in  averting 
the  threatened  rupture  between  tho  court  of  Austria  and 
1'ope  Benedict  XIV.;  became  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  Portugal  1750  ;  acquired  a  great  influence  over  his  sove- 
reign, King  Joseph;  displayed  great  vigor  and  judgment 
as  a  political  reformer;  exercised  a  kind  of  beneficent  dic- 
tatorship during  the  days  of  panic  following  the  great 
earthquake  of  Nov.,  ]".'>.'>:  superintended  the  rebuilding 
of  the  city  with  greater  magnificence ;  became  first  niini-ter 
1756.  and  caused  the  banishment  from  Portugal  of  all  tho 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  by  royal  decree  of  Sept. 
3,  1759,  they  having  been  suspected  of  connection  with  the 
attempted  assassination  of  the  king  in  the  previous  - 
created  count  of  Oeiras  in  1759,  ho  was  made  inarqni-  of 
Pombal  in  1770,  and  retained  nearly  supreme  power  until 
the  death  of  Joseph  in  1777.  On  tho  accession  of  Pedro 
III.  he  was  superseded  in  favor  nt  court,  and  retired  to  his 
estates.  D.  at  Pombal  May  5,  1782.  He  is  still  known  in 
Portugal  as  the  "  great  marquis." 

Pomegran'ate  [Lat. pomiimgranalum, "fruit abound- 
ing in  seeds"],  the  Pmiea  grannlam,  a  shrub  of  the  Old 
World,  and  of  the  order  Granatacero,  now  naturalized  in 
most  warm  countries.  It  grows  finely  in  the  (iulf  Si 
Its  fruit  is  of  fine  appearance.  Some  of  the  varieties  are 
sub-acid  nnd  others  sweet.  Most  of  the  sorts  abound  in 
small  seeds,  but  some  are  seedless.  The  fruit  is  very  grate- 
ful in  hot  climates.  The  plant  is  sometimes  used  for  hedges. 
The  flowers  are  very  fine,  and  sometimes  are  double.  The 
bark  is  used  in  tanning.  The  rind  of  pomegranates  is  a 
good  astringent  for  medicinal  use.  The  hark  of  the  root  is  a 
good  anthclmintic.  The  Pituicn  nana,  a  small  West  In- 
dian shrub,  is  cultivated  for  its  fine  flowers. 

Pomeran'cc,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pisa,  about 
15  miles  S.  E.  of  Voltcrra.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  at  tho 
foot  of  which  flows  the  Cecina,  and  the  castellated  walls 
of  the  fifteenth  century  are  still  standing.  The  chief  in- 
dustry of  this  place  is  the  manufacture  of  borax,  which  is 
carried  on  largely.  P.  in  1874,  7373. 

Pomera'nia,  province  of  Prussia,  bordering  N.  on  the 
Baltic,  and  bounded  W.  by  Mecklenburg  and  S.  and  10.  by 
the  provinces  of  Brandenburg  and  West  Prussia,  eompt  i-e- 
an  area  of  12,304  sq.  in.,  with  l,431,i>.W  inhabitants.  The 
ground  is  low  and  tho  surface  perfectly  level.  Along  the 
Oder  and  the  Baltic  the  soil  is  marshy  and  produces  good 
pasture:  in  other  places  it  is  sandy  and  little  productive. 
I:--.',  wheat,  potatoes,  and  hemp  are  cultivated;  cattle  and 
poultry  are  reared:  the  fisheries  are  important;  smoked 
geese  and  pickled  eels  form  two  quite  considerable  items 
i  ortation.  The  inhabitants  of  Pomerania  are  of 
VYcndi-li  origin,  and  formed  an  independent  Wendish 
dukedom  during  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  death  of 
ll.de-laiis  XIV..  in  Il'i::7.  the  ruling  dyn  .  !  cx- 

tim-t.  and  the  country  was  divided  between  Prussia  and 
n,  which  during  tho  Thirty  Years'  war  had  made 
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large  conquests  in  Germany.  After  the  downfall  of 
Charles  XII.,  Sweden  was  compelled  in  1720  to  cede  its 
part  of  Pomerania  to  1'russia,  of  which  state  it  since  that 
time  has  formed  a  part.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Stettin,  Stralsund,  and  Coslin. 

Poineranus.     See  BUGENIIAGEN. 

Pom'eroy,  city,  Orange  tp.,  cap.  of  Meigs  co.,  0.,  sit- 
natcd  equidistant  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Cincinnati.  It 
is  the  fifth  of  the  river-towns  in  point  of  trade  and  com- 
merce above  Cincinnati.  It  contains  good  schools,  churches 
of  all  denominations,  rolling  and  nail  mills,  steam-engine 
and  machine  shops,  flouring,  woollen,  saw,  and  planing 
mills,  1  newspaper,  insurance-offices,  several  banks,  tem- 
perance and  Odd  Fellows'  societies,  and  stores.  Rich 
veins  of  bituminous  and  canncl  coal  underlie  this  section, 
and  deposits  of  salt  are  extensive  and  profitably  mined. 
P.  5824.  SAM.  WYLLYS  POMEROY. 

Pomeroy  (Jons  NORTON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  12,  1828;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1847; 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1851 ;  professor 
of  law  and  dean  of  the  law  faculty  in  the  University  of  New 
York  City  1864-09,  during  a  portion  of  which  period  he 
also  occupied  the  chair  of  political  science;  returned  to 
Rochester  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  ;  in 
1S(15  published  An  Introduction  to  Municipal  Law,  and  in 
the  following  year  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Hamilton  College;  in  1808  published  An  Introduction  to 
the  Constitutional  Law  of  the  U.S.  (3d  cd.  1875),  adopted 
as  a  textbook  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
and  in  many  of  the  leading  colleges;  in  1874  prepared  a 
second  edition  of  Mr.  Sedgwick's  Statutory  and  Constitu- 
tional Laic,  with  notes;  in  1876  published  a  treatise  on 
Jiemedies  and  Jlemedial  lliyhts,  according  to  the  Jt('f»n<n_'il 
American  Procedure,  adapted  to  use  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  where  that  system  prevails,  and  also  in  Eng- 
land;  has  been  a  regular  writer  for  the  Xntimi,  and  con- 
tributed numerous  articles  to  the  American  Law  Jin •;,,,' 
and  the  North  American  Jterieip  upon  topics  connected 
with  constitutional  and  international  law,  general  juris- 
prudence, and  the  science  of  politics. 

Pomeroy  (SAMUEL  C.),b.  at  Southampton,  Mass.,  Jan. 
3,  1816;  educated  at  Amherst  College;  was  elected  from 
his  native  town  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature  1852 ; 
took  part  in  organizing  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid 
S.iciety  1864,  of  which  he  became  financial  agent;  went  to 
Kansas  the  same  year  ;  was  actively  engaged  in  the  anti- 
flavcry  struggle  in  that  territory  as  a  member  of  the  de- 
fence committee ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Pittsburg  and 
Philadelphia  conventions  1856,  and  to  that  of  Chicago 
I860;  was  chairman  of  the  relief  committee  during  the 
famine  in  Kansas,  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  that  State 
1801-73. 

Pomeroy  (SETH),  b.  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  about 
17lj;  was  major  in  the  Massachusetts  forces  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisburg  1745 ;  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment 
commanded  by  Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  at  whose  death, 
in  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  Sept.  8,  1755,  he  took  com- 
mand and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Baron  Dieskau. 
By  occupation  a  mechanic,  he  was  skilled  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  arms.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts 
provincial  congress  1774-75,  by  which  he  was  elected  a 
general  officer  Oct.,  1774,  and  a  brigadier-general  Feb., 
1775 ;  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  as  a  private  soldier,  and  was 
soon  afterward  appointed  senior  brigadier  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  but  declined  the  honor  in  consequence 
of  disputes  which  arose  about  military  rank,  and  retired 
to  his  farm.  In  the  autumn  of  1776  he  raised  a  consider- 
able military  force  for  the  relief  of  the  army  under  Wash- 
ington, and  marched  to  the  Hudson  River.  D.  at  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  in  Feb.,  1777. 

Pomeroy  (THEODORE  M.),  b.  at  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
31,  1824;  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  1845;  studied 
law  ;  was  district  attorney  for  Cayuga  co.  1850-56  ;  member 
of  the  State  legislature  1857  ;  a  Republican  member  of 
Congress  1861-69:  took  a  prominent  part  in  legislation,  and 
was  chosen  Speaker  Mar.  3,  1869  (the  last  day  but  one  of 
the  term),  to  fill  the  post  vacated  by  Schuyler  Colfax,  the 
Vice-President  elect. 

Pom'fret,  p.-v.  and  tp.,Windham  co.,  Conn.,  on  Quine- 
baug  River  and  Boston  Hartford  and  Erie  11.  R.  Resi- 
dence of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  previous  to  the  Revolution, 
and  scene  of  his  famous  adventure  with  the  wolf.  P.  1488. 

Pomfret,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Erie  and 
Canadaway  Creek,  traversed  by  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  and  Dunkirk  Allegheny  Valley  and  Pittsburg 
R.  Rs.  Includes  the  village  of  Fredonia.  P.  4306. 

Pomfret,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  on  White 
River.  P.  1251. 


Pomiglia'no  d'Ar'co,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 

Naples,  about  7$  rnilcs  N.  of  Vesuvius,  of  which  it  com- 
mands a  superb  view.  Very  considerable  ancient  ruins 
exist  here,  and  among  them  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  palace  of  the  family  of  Pompey,  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  In 
the  excavations  made  there  are  found  no  less  than  four 
successive  layers  of  lava.  P.  in  1874,  10,045. 

Pomme  de  Terre,  tp.,  Wilkin  co.,  Minn.     P.  178. 

Pomol'ogy  [Lat.  jiominn,  ''fruit"],  the  study  and  cul- 
ture of  fruit.  (See  FuuiT-CuLTURE,  by  F.  R.  ELLIOTT.) 

Pomo'na,  the  Roman  goddess  of  fruits,  beloved  of  all 
the  rural  deities,  and  especially  of  Vertumnus.  Theflameii 
Pomonalitf  her  chief  priest,  was  one  of  the  minor  3amens, 
chosen  from  the  plebs. 

Pomona,  or  Mainland,  the  largest  of  the  Orkney 
Islands,  comprises  150  sq.  in.,  with  17,193  inhabitants.  It 
is  high,  sloping  toward  the  E.,  with  good  pasture-grounds, 
on  which  numerous  sheep  and  swine  are  reared,  and  some 
fertile  tracts  in  the  valleys,  in  which  oats  and  beans  are 
cultivated.  Principal  towns,  Kirkwall  and  Stromness. 

Pompadour',  de  (JEANNE  ANTOINETTE  POISSON),  MAR- 
CHIONESS,  b.  at  Paris  Dec.  29,  1721,  the  natural  daughter  of 
a  butcher;  was  married  in  1741  to  Le  Norinand  d'Etoiles, 
a  farmer  of  the  taxes;  became  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV. 
in  1744;  was  presented  at  court  as  marchioness  of  Pom- 
padour, and  splendidly  established  in  the  royal  residences 
at  Paris,  Versailles,  and  Fontainebleau  ;  received  several 
magnificent  estates  and  an  annual  income  of  1,500,000 
francs,  and  exercised  a  most  decided  influence  on  the 
government  of  France  for  nearly  twenty  years,  in  all  its 
branches  —  its  finances,  foreign  alliances,  military  opera- 
tions, etc.  —  bringing  loss  and  disgrace  over  the  country  at 
every  point.  D.  at  Versailles  Apr.  15,  1764,  detested  by 
the  whole  French  people  and  lamented  by  none. 

Pompanoo'suc,  p.-v.,  Norwich  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt., 
on  Connecticut  Kiver  and  Passumpsic  R.  R. 

Pompe'ii,  an  ancient  city  of  Campania,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  S.  S.  E.  slope  of  Vesuvius,  near  the  Sarnus, 
about  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Naples.  Pompeii  first  appears  in 
history  as  a  flourishing  commercial  town  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  c.  That  it  was  originally  founded  by  the  Oscans, 
and  afterward  passed  successively  under  Etruscan,  Sam- 
nite,  nnd  Carthaginian  rule,  before  becoming  a  permanent 
part  of  the  Roman  territory  (91  B.  c.),  is  confirmed  by  the 
architectural  character  of  the  ruins  and  by  the  inscriptions 
upon  them,  but  its  art  and  its  culture  were  at  all  periods 
rather  Greek  than  Italic.  Under  the  emperors  it  continued 
to  thrive  until  63  A.  n.,  when  it  suffered  so  severely  from  an 
earthquake  that  the  inhabitants  left  their  shattered  houses 
and  the  Roman  senate  seriously  debated  the  expediency  of 
rebuilding  it.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  its  territory,  the 
charm  of  the  climate,  and  the  beauty  of  the  site  were, 
however,  powerful  arguments:  the  question  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  and,  aided  by  the  government,  the  citi- 
zens began  the  work  of  reconstruction  with  great  zeal. 
But  before  it  was  completed,  in  79  A.  D.,  in  the  midst  of  a 
public  festival,  a  still  more  awful  calamity  befel  the  ill- 
i'ated  citj-.  Vesuvius  (a  name  then  embracing  the  whole 
mountain-elevation,  including  Somma  and  the  site  of  the 
present  cone  of  Vesuvius),  which  had  been  inactive  during 
the  whole  historic  period,  and  was  only  suspected  to  be  of 
igneous  origin,  suddenly  shot  forth  clouds  of  smoke,  and 
soon  buried,  fathoms  deep  under  volcanic  ashes,  sand,  peb- 
bles, and  scoria;,  Pompeii,  Hcrculaneum,  and  several  smaller 
towns.  The  population  of  Pompeii  at  this  time  is  very  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  50,000  to  12,000,  the  best  recent 
authorities  inclining  to  the  smaller  number;  but  the  fatal 
shower  was  not  so  suddenly  overwhelming  as  to  preclude 
flight,  and  nearly  all  except  the  sick,  prisoners,  sentinels, 
and  a  few  who  returned  to  secure  some  treasure  seem  to 
have  saved  their  lives  in  that  way.  This  catastrophe  is 
often  mentioned  by  contemporaneous  and  by  subsequent 
writers,  and  the  volcanic  phenomena  attending  it  are  most 
vividly  described  in  two  celebrated  letters  of  Pliny  the 
Younger.  Titus  proposed  to  excavate  and  rebuild  the 
buried  city,  but  his  plans  were  not  carried  out,  and  later 
the  event  seems  to  have  been  almost  forgotten.  Indeed, 


the  physical  changes  caused  by  the  first  and  by  following 
eruptions  were  so  great  as  to  perplex  the  geographers  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  their  search  for  the  site  of  the  lost  city. 


In  1592,  Fontana  began  to  construct  the  aqueduct  that  now 
passes  through  these  ruins,  but  no  important  discoveries 
were  made,  and  it  was  not  till  1748  that  some  objects  found 
by  a  peasant  attracted  the  notice  of  Charles  III.  of  Naples, 
and  led  him  to  make  experimental  excavations.  The  re- 
sults were  such  as  to  induce  his  successors  to  continue  the 
work  ;  but,  though  the  museum  of  Naples  was  enriched  by 
choice  specimens  of  ancient  art,  by  inscriptions,  and  by 
an  immense  number  of  objects  illustrating  ancient  South- 
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Italian  life  with  the  most  astonishing  minuteness,  yet,  ex- 
cept during  the  reign  of  Murat,  little  was  done  in  tho  true 
spirit  of  antiquariun  research  until  the  government  of 
Victor  Kmmanuel  appointed  in  l-i''l  tin-  :!'•<•<, ni|ilislie.l 
Fi'irclli  t:>  superintend  the  excavations.  Since  that  tiim: 

the  woi-k  has  been  lin -ted  with  system  and  with  care; 

the  ruins  previous! v  exposed  uro  protected;  the  police  is 
admirable,  ass  are  also  the  facilities  afforded  the  visitor. 
Only  about  one-third  of  the  space  included  within  the 
irregular  oval  formed  liy  the  old  walls  has  as  yet  been  un- 
:1.  This  o\  al,  about  lij  miles  in  circumference,  ox- 
tends  lengthwise  from  W.  to  E.,  the  western  or  sea.  wall 
having  been  reneived  or  destroyed  before  7'J.  Even  on  the 
other  sidel  the  wall,  though  miec  Hanked  by  strong  t 

was  evident^  In  •  ruinous  state.     Theeltj  true red  l.y 

eight  1  li  >n>  the  town!  toward  which  they  led. 

thr  southern  or  Htabian  L'ato  being  tho  oldest,  and  the 
north  western  or  llcriMilanean  gate  being  remarkable  fur 
ireet  of  Tom  hi  extending  beyond  it.  The  space  within 
tho  walls  was  di>  i'led  into  nine  reyiniift.  The  streets  (the 
widest.  :i(>  feet,  others  uniell  narrower,  and  some  mere  I 
run  nearly  at  right  angles,  arc  solidly  paved  with  polyg- 
onal lava  blocks,  and  are  pro\  i<lr  1  with  sidewalks  aid 
raided  eroding  s|,,ne-.  Tho  wheel-tracks  are  deeply  worn, 
and  the  width  between  tho  parallel  ruts  is  only  4J  feet. 
The  general  system  of  naming  the  streets  appears  to  have 
been  by  nnmbci-8,  and  the  recently  discovered  inscription 
''  V  I  A  1 1 1., "on  a  house  near  the  Stabian  gate,  strengthens 
this  supposition.  Of  the  public  structures  already  un- 
covered (and  it  would  seem  from  their  character  that  few 

s< n-idt-rablc   remain  to  bo  unearthed)  tho  first  found 

( 1  7  I1*  1  was  the  a  in]  i  hi  theatre,  not  fur  from  tho  Stabian  gate, 
differently  estimated  to  seat  from  10,000  to  20,000  pei 
then  followed  the  theatres,  tho  temple  of  Isis,  the  Forum 
Ci\  ilc,  the  latter  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  Doric  por- 
tico eii'-losing  an  area  515  feet  long  and  108  feet  broad,  in 
which  aro  tho  pedestals  of  many  statues;  the  temples  of 
Mercury  and  of  Jupiter,  tho  latter  being  very  largo  and 
adorned  with  magnificent  Corinthian  columns;  the  Pan- 
theon or  temple  of  Augustus,  rich  in  frescoes;  tho  Forum 
Triangularo,  with  an  area  enclosed  by  100  Doric  columns, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  a  fine  old  Greek  temple;  tho 
ISasilii-a  or  temple  of  Venus,  dating  from  about  100  B.  c. ; 
the  Chalcidicum,  built  by  a  priestess,  and  probably  used 
as  an  exchange ;  tho  thcrnuo  or  baths ;  the  so-called  courts 
of  justice,  the  prisons,  etc.  Near  *a  largo  barrack-like 
building  were  found  sixty-four  skeletons,  supposed  to  be 
of  soldiers  on  guard.  In  most  of  the  above-named  edi- 
fices, as  well  as  in  the  private  houses,  statues,  statuettes, 
frescoes,  mosaics,  etc.  of  various  ages  and  degrees  of  merit 
have  been  found  in  profusion.  Tho  choicest  of  these  are 
in  tho  museum  at  Naples,  but  the  present  policy  is  to  pre- 
serve objects,  as  far  as  may  be,  on  the  spot  where  they  are 
found.  The  private  houses,  usually  small,  are  for  the  most 
part  built  of  rubble,  hold  together,  not  very  firmly,  by 
mortar,  and  bound  here  and  there,  especially  at  the  cor- 
ners, by  bricks  or  blocks  of  tufa,  the  walls  within  and  with- 
out being  afterward  covered  with  stucco.  The  plastic  or- 
namentation of  these  walls  proves  that  tho  art  of  moulding, 
if  not  of  taking  casts,  in  plaster,  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
The  upper  stories  of  the  houses,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance, no  longer  exist,  but  the  stairs  which  led  to  them 
are  often  still  standing.  In  a  Pompeian  house  the  wall 
facing  tho  street  was  generally  blank,  or  broken  only  by 
small  grated  openings,  with  the  exception  of  tho  wide  en- 
trances to  the  shops  that  usually  occupied  tho  front  of  the 
lower  story,  and  of  the  vestibule  which  led  to  tho  atrium 
or  court,  from  which  tho  family  apartments  received  light 
and  air — a  stylo  of  building  not  unfrequent  at  this  day 
in  Southern  France  and  Italy.  This  court  is  enclosed  by 
a  colonnade,  tho  centre  of  the  space  being  uncovered  and 
occupied  by  the  imfifiirimii,  where  the  rain  was  collected 
anil  conducted  into  a  cistern.  The  street-doors,  as  did 
thoso  of  all  public  buildings,  nlwayt  opened  outward, 
Among  the  private  dwellings  richest  in  art  are  the  House 
of  tho  Quiestor  or  of  the  Dioscuri,  beautifully  adorned  with 
frescoes  and  overflowing  with  sculptures,  vases,  candelabra, 
etc. ;  the  House  of  tho  Faun,  so  named  from  an  exquisite 
dancing  faun  found  here  among  endless  artistic  treasures, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  a  mosaic  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  battle  of  Issus,  and  pronounced  by  Overbook 
the  cliff  il'trurre  of  ancient  mosaics:  the  House  of  Sullust, 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest ;  the  House  of  M.  Lucretius, 
very  rich  and  curious:  the  House  of  tho  Tragic  Poet, 
where,  among  other  valuable  mosnies,  was  found  the  dog 
with  the  motto  "f'fiiv  futi/'m  ,-"the  House  of  Procolus,  more 
recently  excavated,  and  containing  paintings  of  great  fresh- 
ness and  beauty.  Tho  graceful  statuette's  known  as  the 
Mlrr i'ti*i<s,  the  (faHifiiinlr  or  fnri*.  Apltrn'tit?  ifttfifi-iti'f  tip 
her  /miV,  and  an  invaluable  painting  representing  Lttn,'<><>n, 
aro  among  late  discoveries.  Several  of  tho  statuettes  show 
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indisputable  traces  of  having  been  painted.  About  200 
men  and  boys  aro  now  at  work,  and  new  buildings,  new 
objects,  and  new  inscriptions  are  almost  daily  brought  to 
li;:ht.  A  few  months  since  a  largo  woollen-factory  was 
laid  open,  and  near  it  a  private  house  with  e\<]iiisito  wall- 
paintings.  Tho  famous  wn<nl  tnli(etn  found  during  tho  past 
summer  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  broker,  who  was  a 
ii-mer  as  well.  They  contain  receipts,  contracts,  state- 
ments of  sales, etc.  Indeed,  precious  an  is  tho  artistic  wealth 
drawn  from  Pompeii,  tlin  great  interest  of  the  buiied  city 
lies  in  the  revelation  it  has  made  to  us  of  the  daily  life  and 
habits  of  its  eiti/.en-.  Wo  see  them  in  their  streets,  in  their 
temples,  in  their  theatres,  in  their  dwellings,  their  lii<  : 
their  bakeries,  their  shops— in  short,  evei  \  v,  here — and  sur- 
rounded by  the  objects  of  their  worship,  their  j.l. 
their  convenience,  and  their  business.  The  poliiie.il  e..n 

>  tells  us,  by  a  chalk-mark  or  a  serateh  on  the  wall, 
who  was  his  otaoidmte;  the  wit  records  his  jest  of  tho  day, 
the  misanthrope  his  bitter  sarcasm,  the  soldier  bis  oath. 
By  other  means  even  the  scenes  of  that  last  awful  night 
are  brought  before  us  with  fearful  reality,  and  the  vi-itur 
may  chance  to  see  some  unhappy  victim  of  thi  •! 
lifted  from  his  stony  couch,  after  tho  lapse  of  nigh  2000 
years,  and  borne  in  solemn  silence  to  the  funeral  hall  in 
which  those  strange  relics  of  humanity  aro  now  preserved. 
The  whole  number  of  skeletons  hitherto  found  is  variously 

1  at  from  400  to  COO.     Popular  descriptions  of  Pompeii 
will  bo  found  in  tho  volumes  /'»injtf'ii  of  tho  "  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge;"  in  Marc  Monnier's  l't>n< > 
lei  fomptjent  (1805) ;  in  Bulwcr's  novel,  Lntt  Dayi  of  /'    ,/ 
jifii.     For  more  elaborate  accounts  sec  Mazois  and  Gau, 
Let  Riiinet  de  J'omjiei  (4  vols.,  1812-38) ;  Gell  and  (!andy, 
/'utnfteiana  (1875);  Fiorelli,  .SVcn"  ill  /'../"/"  /  </"/  /sv;/  ,,t 
1872,  and  Detcristwie  di  I'umpei  (1875) ;  Hi  Ihig.  /'. 
panitrlic   H'limlmatere!  (1*74).          CAROLINE  C.  MAKSII. 

Pom'pey,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Onondaga  co..  N.  V..  on  Syra- 
cuse and  Chenango  R.  R.  (OKAS  STATION).     P.  3314. 

Pompey  the  Great,  a  son  of  the  ill-famed  Cn.  Pom- 
peins  Strabo,  b.  Sept.  30, 106  B.C.  Cicero  describes  the  father 
as  '•  cruel,  avaricious,  and  perfidious,"  but  he  had  some 
military  talent.  The  son  was  educated  in  his  camp,  and 
distinguished  himself  both  in  the  battle  at  the  Colline  Gate 
and  still  more  during  the  immediately  following  dangerous 
circumstances  when  Cinna  attempted  to  have  Strabo  assas- 
sinated and  the  soldiers  became  mutinous.  These  compli- 
cated affairs  came  to  a  sudden  and  unexpected  issue  when 
in  tho  same  year  (87  B.  c.)  Strabo  was  killed  by  lightning, 
leaving  to  his  son  immense  wealth.  The  position  of  tho 
young  Pompey  was  dangerous,  however,  on  account  of 
the  victory  of  the  popular  party.  He  did  not  venture  to 
show  himself  in  public  until  after  the  death  of  Alarius 
(80  B.  c.),  and  when  his  enemies  made  out  a  case  against 
him  ho  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  defend  himself,  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  pru>tor  who  presided  at  the 
trial.  Meanwhile,  Sulla  had  finished  the  Mithridatio  war 
and  was  on  his  way  to  Italy.  Tho  popular  party  made 
tho  greatest  preparations  to  oppose  him,  while  the  nobles 
hastened  to  join  him  at  Brundusium,  where  he  landed  83 
B.  c.  Pompey,  however,  was  too  vain  to  come  to  Sulla 
simply  as  a  man  who  needed  his  protection.  Although 
he  dad  no  office,  no  commission  from  the  senate,  no  au- 
thority at  all,  ho  raised  an  army  on  his  own  account,  and 
his  military  talent  and  great  personal  valor  procured  for 
him  a  victory  over  the  force  of  the  democratic  party. 
Sulla  received  him  with  great  compliments,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  he  distinguished  himself  still  more,  fighting, 
as  the  legate  of  the  dictator,  with  great  success  in  Sicily 
against  Carbo,  and  in  Africa  against  Cn.  Domitius  Ahcno- 
barbus,  the  two  loaders  of  the  now  scattered  democratic 
party.  On  his  return  to  Rome  (81  B.  c.)  ho  asked  for  a 
triumph,  and  although  it  was  unheard  that  a  man  who 
was  merely  a  simple  equet  had  ever  received  tho  honors 
of  a  triumph,  and  although  even  Sulla  opposed  the  de- 
mand, it  was  at  last  granted.  After  the  death  of  Sulla 
(79  B.  c.),  and  after  a  short  but  successful  contest  with 
Lepidus,  Pompey  became  tho  acknowledged  head  of 
the  aristocratic  party  and  the  most  powerful  man  in 
tho  republic.  In  Spain,  however,  the  popular  party 
still  held  the  ascendency  :  Sertorins,  one  of  Marius's  gen- 
erals, could  not  be  reduced.  Pompey  was  sent  against 
him  (76  B.  c.)  with  a  brilliant  army,  but  the  war  lasted 
four  years,  and  was  not  brought  to  a  conclusion  until 
after  the  assassination  of  Sertorius  by  Perperna.  In  71, 
Pompoy  entered  Rome  for  the  second  time  in  triumph.  A 
much  more  brilliant  feat  was  his  war  against  the  pirates. 
The  Mediterranean  Sea  literally  swarmed  with  robbers, 
who  made  all  commerce  unsafe,  disturbed  the  communica- 
tion between  Rome  and  her  provinces,  captured  the  corn- 
fleets,  and  caused  famine  in  Rome,  and  sometimes  even 
descended  on  the  cities  along  the  coasts  and  plundered  and 
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devastated  them.  In  67  n.  o.,  Pompey  was  invested  with 
almost  absolute  power  in  order  to  stop  their  ravages,  and 
in  less  than  three  months  he  swept  the  sea  clear,  chasing 
the  pirates  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  coast  of 
Cilicia,  where  he  finally  broke  their  power  in  the  battle  of 
Coracrcsium.  The  term  of  his  power  was  extended,  and 
he  now  formed  a  new  army,  with  which  he  marched  through 
Asia  Minor  against  Mithridates  and  his  allies.  Mithri- 
datcs  was  defeated  in  several  battles,  and  driven  back  into 
the  inaccessible  parts  of  his  dominions  in  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus.  Armenia,  Pontus,  Syria,  and  Palestine  were  con- 
quered, and  (in  01)  Pompey  entered  Rome  for  the  third 
time  in  triumph.  The  procession  lasted  two  days.  It  was 
opened  with  pictures  and  tablets  which  told  how  he  had 
taken  1000  fortresses,  900  towns,  and  800  ships  ;  how  he 
had  founded  39  cities  and  raised  the  revenue  of  the  repub- 
lic from  50,000,000  to  85,000,000,  etc. ;  then  followed  thou- 
sands of  wagons  loaded  with  the  treasures  of  the  East; 
then  the  32-1  kings  and  princes  whom  ho  had  taken  pris- 
oner; and  at  last  Pompey  himself  on  his  triumphal  char- 
iot. This  moment  was  the  culminating  and  also  the  turn- 
ing-point of  his  life.  He  was  a  soldier,  and  not  a  states- 
man. Although  he  was  too  sensible  a  man  to  meddle  with 
what  he  did  not  understand,  yet  his  vanity  and  his  military 
habits  made  him  believe  that  in  a  developed  republican 
society  he  could  vindicate  for  himself  a  position  above  all 
parties.  The  consequence  was,  first,  that  all  parties  mis- 
trusted him ;  next,  that  the  multitude  laughed  at  him. 
And  he  had  no  redeeming  personal  qualities.  Ho  was  cold, 
haughty,  and  fantastic.  Even  his  honesty,  frugality,  jus- 
tice, and  loyalty  isolated  him.  His  dealings  with  C.fiSAR 
are  told  in  that  article.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(Aug.  9,  48  B.  c.)  he  fled  to  Egypt.  Sept.  29  he  reached 
that  country,  descended  from  the  trireme,  and  was  rowed 
toward  the  shore,  where  the  Egyptian  king  stood  waiting 
for  him.  Hut  when  he  rose  to  salute  him,  he  was  stabbed 
from  behind  by  one  of  his  own  centurions,  then  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  kin"  of  Egypt;  his  body  was  thrown  naked  on 
the  shore,  and  nis  head  was  sent  to  Cassar,  who  burst  into 
tears  at  the  sight  and  had  the  murderers  put  to  death. — • 
His  son,  SEXTUS  POMPEIUS,  b.  in  75  B.  c.,  maintained  him- 
self for  a  long  time  in  Spain,  and  occupied  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Corsica  during  the  confusion  after  the  assassi- 
nation of  Cuesar.  By  intercepting  the  corn-fleets  destined 
for  the  supply  of  Rome  he  caused  famine  in  the  capital, 
and  became  very  dangerous  to  the  triumvirs.  In  the  be- 
ginning all  their  endeavors  to  reduce  him  failed,  but  in 
35  he  was  completely  defeated  at  Messana  by  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa.  He  iled  to  Asia  Minor,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  at  Miletus.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Pompey's  Pillar  (so-called)  was  erected,  according 
to  an  inscription  on  its  base,  by  one  Publius,  prefect  of 
Egypt,  in  honor  of  Diocletian.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
just  S.  of  Alexandria.  The  shaft,  73  feet  long,  is  of  beau- 
tiful red  granite,  highly  polished,  and  is  thought  to  have 
served  originally  some  other  purpose.  The  total  height  of 
the  column  is  98  feet  0  inches.  It  was  erected  about  296 
A.  n. 

Pomponius  Mela.    See  MELA. 

Pomp'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Passaic  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Pomp- 
ton  River  and  New  Jersey  Midland  R.  K.  P.  1840. 

Pona'ny,  or  Paniani,  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name, 
near  its  mouth,  has  valuable  fisheries  and  an  active  trade 
in  rice,  pepper,  iron,  and  building-timber.  P.  8600. 

Pon'ca,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Uixon  co.,  Neb.,  near  Missouri 
River.  P.  843. 

Ponca  Indians,  a  tribe  of  Dakota  stock.  They  have 
a  reservation  of  576,000  acres  near  the  mouth  of  Niobrara 
River.  They  are  considerably  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
are  generally  peaceable  and  quiet.  P.  735. 

Pon'ce  de  Leon'  (JUAN),  b.  in  Leon,  Spain,  about 
1460,  of  an  ancient  family  ;  became  page  to  Don  Fcrnan, 
afterward  the  renowned  Ferdinand  V. ;  served  in  the 
Moorish  wars,  and  (according  to  some  authorities)  in 
1493  sailed  with  Columbus  to  Hispaniola,  where  ho  was 
commandant  of  the  eastern  province;  in  1509  ho  con- 
quered Porto  Rico,  whore  he  became  adelantado  and  ac- 
quired groat  wealth;  sailed  in  1512  in  search  of  the  island 
Bimini  with  its  miraculous  fountain  of  youth;  landed 
(Apr.  8)  upon  the  coast  of  Florida,  whose  coasts  he  ex- 
plored ;  went  to  Spain  1513,  and  was  named  governor  of 
Florida,  which  he  was  directed  to  conquer  and  colonize ; 
led  in  1514  an  expedition  against  the  Caribs,  and  in  1521 
invaded  Florida:  was  repelled  by  the  Indian?,  and  received 
a  wound  of  which  he  died  in  Cuba  1521. 

Ponce  de  I^eon  (Luis).     See  LEON,  DE. 

Ponchatou'la,  p.-v.,  Tangipahoa  parish,  La.,  on  New 
Orleans  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  R.  11.  P.  320. 


Pon'cho  [Sp.],  a  Spanish-American  garment  consist- 
ing of  a  blanket  with  a  slit  in  the  middle,  through  which 
the  head  in  thrust.  It  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  cloak.  Wa- 
terproof ponchos,  made  of  painted  cotton  cloth  or  rubber- 
cloth,  are  used  in  the  army,  chiefly  for  mounted  troops. 

Pond,  tp.,  Winston  co.,  Ala.     P.  411. 

Pond  (ENOCH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  July  29, 
1791;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1813;  studied  the- 
ology under  Dr.  Emmons;  was  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  at  Auburn,  Mass.,  1815-28,  when  he  became  editor 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  /Jili/riwa,  an  orthodox  monthly  maga- 
zine established  in  Boston.  In  1832  he  became  professor 
of  systematic  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Bangor,  Me. ; 
was  made  president,  professor  of  church  history,  and  lec- 
turer on  pastoral  duties  in  1S56;  and  since  1870  has  been 
president  and  professor  emeritus.  Besides  many  minor 
works,  he  has  published  Pastoral  Theology  (1866),  Chrin- 
tian  Theology  (1868),  and  history  of  Gull's  Church  (1871). 

Pond  (JOHN),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England  about  1767:  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  studied  astronomy 
under  Wales,  the  companion  of  Capt.  Cook  ;  settled  at 
Westbury  near  Bristol,  where  he  made  observations  prov- 
ing that  the  quadrant  in  use  at  Greenwich  bail  changed 
its  form;  removed  to  London  1807;  succeeded  Dr.  N. 
Maskelyne  as  astronomer-royal  1811;  devoted  himself  to 
cataloguing  and  determining  the  exact  places  of  the  prin- 
cipal fixed  stars;  translated  La  Place's  Syxtem  of  the.  World 
(2  vols.,  1809);  wrote  the  introduction  to  astronomy  pre- 
fixed to  Pinkerton's  (ir-.oijrtiphy,  and  published  numerous 
papers  in  the  Tranaaationt  of  the  learned  societies.  D.  at 
Blockheath  Sept.  7,  1836. 

Pond  City,  tp.,  Wallace  co.,  Kan.     P.  40. 

Pond  Creek,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Mo.     P.  882. 

Pondicher'ry,  a  French  settlement  in  India,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  83  miles  S.  W.  of  Madras,  in  hit.  1 1°  55' 
N.,  comprises  an  area  of  107  sq.  m.,  with  171,217  inhab- 
itants. It  consists  of  a  low,  flat  plain,  with  a  sandy,  not 
very  productive  soil,  and  is  only  partly  watered  by  the 
river  Gingee.  The  town  of  Pondichcrry,  which  is  the 
capital  not  only  of  this  settlement,  but  of  all  the  French 
possessions  in  India,  is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built, 
with  fine  promenades  and  plantations.  Its  manufactures 
of  fine  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  thread  are  important :  but 
it  has  no  harbor,  vessels  arc  compelled  to  anchor  in  on 
open  roadstead,  and  landing  is  difficult  on  account  of  the 
surf.  P.  30,000,  of  whom  4000  are  Europeans. 

Poniatow'ski,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  princely 
family  of  Poland  directly  descending  from  the  Italian 
family  of  the  Torelli,  which  settled  in  Poland  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
Leszczynskis  and  Czartoryskis.  The  most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  (1)  STANISLAS  Au<;rsTi  s,  the  last 
king  of  Poland,  b.  in  Lithuania  Jan.  17, 1732:  ascended  the 
throne  in  1764  by  the  influence  of  Catharine  II.;  resigned 
in  1795,  and  d.  at  St.  Petersburg  Feb.  12,  1798.  He  was 
weak,  irresolute,  and  utterly  incapable  of  grappling  with 
the  party  fury  of  his  subjects  and  the  treachery  of  his 
allies.  The  principal  events  of  his  unhappy  reign  are 
told  in  the  history  of  Poland. — (2)  Josr.i'ii  ANTONY,  b.  at 
Warsaw  May  7,  1762,  a  nephew  of  the  king;  received  a 
military  education  ;  served  in  the  Austrian  army  in  the 
Turkish  war;  entered  the  Polish  army  in  l~St)  as  a  major- 
general  ;  commanded  against  the  Russians  in  1792,  but 
retired  from  service  when  the  king  joined  the  confedera- 
tion of  Targovitza;  fought  again  in  1794  against  Russia 
under  Kosciusko  ;  repaired  to  Vienna  in  1795,  but  returned 
to  Warsaw  in  1798,  and  lived  on  his  estates,  at  that  time 
under  Prussian  dominion.  In  1807  he  commanded  the 
Polish  army  against  Russia,  and  when  the  duchy  of  War- 
saw was  established  by  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  was  ap- 
pointed minister  of  war.  In  1812  he  commanded  the 
Polish  contingent  of  the  grand  army  during  the  Russian 
campaign,  and  distinguished  himself  both  by  his  valor 
and  by  tactical  talent.  Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  and  after  the  battle 
be  was  charged  with  covering  the  retreat  of  the  army,  but 
was  drowned  (Oct.  19, 1813)  in  crossing  the  river  Elster. — 
(3)  JOSEPH,  b.  at  Rome  Feb.  20,  1816;  d.  at  London  July 
3,  1873;  became  known  as.  a  composer  of  several  operas 
and  masses,  linn  J)cs!derio  was  performed  at  Paris  in 
1868  with  considerable  success. 

Ponsard'  (FRANCIS),  b.  June  1,  1814,  at  Vienne,  de- 
partment of  Iscre,  France;  was  educated  at  Lyons ;  stud- 
ied law  in  Paris ;  began  to  practise  as  an  advocate  in  his 
native  city,  but  removed  afterward  to  Paris,  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  literature.  In  1837  he  translated 
Byron's  Sfeufndj  in  1843,  his  tragedy,  Lncrtce,  was  per- 
formed with  great  success  in  the  Odeon  Theatre  of  Paris, 
and  from  that  time  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  classical 
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party  in  the  French  literature,  attacking  and  attacked  !>•. 
the  romantic  school  formed  by  Victor  Hugo.  His  princi- 
pal works  are  the  tragedies,  .!./'«"«  *t<  .U-Vam'e  (1846), 

(",.;.-  I, ,lli-   r..,-i/ny  (  1  S .",  1 1 ) ,    I'/y'te  ( 1 852  )  ;    and   tin-  OOO 
/.'Hi,,iu,-iii-i-irArycHt(lta3),  1."  Hauni-i  L856),  and  '. 

Mtu  ('1  \ols.,  Paris,  1866).    U.  at  Paris  July  13,  1867. 
Pons  Varolii.     See  I'.UAIV. 

Pon'tn   Dc'lcga'dn,  town  of  the  Azores  Islands,  sit- 
uated on  the  southern  coast  of  St.  Michael.      Its  harbor  is 
w-  and  the  road-lead  outside  the  harbor  unsafe,  \  ct 
it  has  a  larg"  trade,  especially  in  orange)  to  I! real  Britain, 
corn  to  Portugal,  and  earthenware  to  Brazil.      P.  lij,885. 

Pont-il-Mons'son,  town  of  the  Herman  empire,  in 
the  Lorraine,  on  the  Moselle,  has  mantit.ic  t  m  i  -  .1  oil,vin- 

indlcs,  and  cutlery.     P.  8211. 

Ponlarlier',  town  of  France,  department  of  Doubs,  on 
Ho-  lioubs,  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  absinthe.  P. 

Pontassic'vc,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence, 
prettily  situated  near  the  junetion  of  the  Sieve  with  the 
Arno.  and  lying  I2{  miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Florence.  It 
is  a  walled  town,  (lie  streets  are  tolerably  well  kept,  the 
principal  church  is  large,  and  the  main  square  handsomely 
dcc-iratc'l.  The  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  arc  generally  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
the  fairs  of  Pontassieve,  which  exhibit  in  profusion  all  the 
rich  products  of  Tuscany,  are  extremely  animated.  This 
town  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Florentine  territory,  and 
was  a  lief  of  the  Filicaja  family.  P.  in  1874,  11,000. 

Pont-Audemer',   town   of   France,   department   of 

Eure,  stands  on  the  Rille.  which  here  becomes  navigable, 

,  is  well  built  and  surrounded  with  walls  and  ditches.     It 

carries  on  an  active  trade,  and  manufactures  paper,  leather, 

saddlery,  and  cotton  fabrics.     P.  6136. 

Pontchartrain',  Lake  [named  after  Jerome  Phe'ly- 
pi  :ni\,  eomto  dc  Pontf hartrain.  minister  of  marine  under 
Louis  XIV.],  a  lake  of  Louisiana,  about  40  miles  in  its 
longest  dimension  I-],  and  W.  and  25  miles  N.  and  S..  the 
southern  shore  of  which  is  but  about  5  miles  distant  from, 
and  nearly  parallel  to.  the  Mississippi  River  in  its  local 
ca-ierly  course  in  this  region.  It  is  separated  by  a  penin- 
sula of  cypress  swamp  from  Lake  Maurcpas  (named  after 
Count  Maurcpas,  son  and  successor  of  Pontchartrain)  on 
its  W .  (a  much  smaller  lake),  with  wTiich  it  communicates 
by  the  Pass  Manchac.  One  of  the  numerous  outlets  or 
delta- arms  of  the  .M  issis-ippi.  the  Iberville  bayou,  formerly 
ill-  -liarged  through  Amito  River  into  the  latter  lake.  This 
iv a-  closed  as  a  measure  of  defence  by  Gen.  Jackson  in 
.  and  there  is  now  no  connection  between  the  lakes  and 
the  river,  though  the  numerous  crerrt«»ff»  which  hare  oc- 
curred near  and  below  the  Bonnet  Carre  Bend  pour  their 
waters  through  the  marginal  swamps  into  these  lakes,  and 
have  sometimes  inundated  the  more  depressed  rear  portions 
of  the  city.  New  Orleans  communicates  with  the  lake  by 
Pontchartrain  R.  R.  (almost  the  earliest  in  the  U.  S.),  and 
by  two  canals  navigable  by  schooners  and  smaller  craft, 
one  of  which,  and  the  earliest  m-idi1,  enters  the  head  of  the 
bayou  St.  John.  bv*whieh  the  navigation  is  continued  to 
the  lake  ;  the  other  is  wholly  artificial.  These  canals  have 
their  heads  in  "  basins  "  in  the  rear  of  the  city ;  they  do 
not  communicate  with  the  Mississippi.  The  lake  commu- 
nicates with  Lake  BOIIUXK  and  .Mississippi  Sorvn  (which 
Bee)  by  the  passes  of  the  Rigolots  and  Chef  Mentcur, 
through  which  there  is  a  tidal  flow  of  the  salt  (or  sea) 
water.  FORTS  PIKE  and  MACOMB  (which  see)  defend  these 
i.  An  important  commerce  in  lumber,  firewood,  bricks, 
etc.  is  carried  on  through  the  lake  and  the  Rigolets:  and 
indeed,  previous  to  the  construction  of  the  Mobile  R.  R. 
steamers  from  the  lake  terminus  of  the  Pontchartrain  Rail- 
way constituted  the  almost  sole  means  of  communication 
from  New  Orleans  with  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  the  shores 
and  watering-places  of  Mississippi  Sound.  The  northern 
shore  of  the  lakes,  a  continuation  westerly  of  the  "pine- 
woods  "  region,  is  elevated  and  healthful.  The  southern  and 
we-lern  shores  are  the  cypress  swamps  of  the  Mississippi 
margins;  nevertheless,  the  termini  of  the  Pontchartrain 
R.  R.  ami  the  two  canals,  accessible  by  roads  along  the 
canal  margins  affording  agreeable  drives,  furnish  delightful 
plaoea  of  resort  to  the  New  Orleans  population  during  the 
not  season.  It  is  a  projc  I  partially  carried  out.  but  now 
suspended  for  want  of  means,  to  connect  the  shore  of  the 
lake  and  the  city  by  a  boulevard  consisting  of  a  heavy 
embankment  and  road  along  the  shore,  and  lateral  Irrrc/i 
and  roads  through  the  swamps,  connecting,  above  and  below 
the  city,  with  the  river  levees.  The  Hreat  Northern  or 
Jackson  R.  R.  from  New  Orleans,  skirting  Lake  Pontchar- 
train. threads,  through  the  cypress  swamps,  the  peninsula 
between  the  lake  and  Maurepas.  and  cros-,.-  I'a-s  M.-inchac 
by  a  long  trestle  bridge.  The  Mobile  R.  R.,  taking  the 


reverse  (ca-lcrly  |  direction,  by  a  very  similar  route  ei 

ii 'I'  Mcnieiir  and  Kigolcts,  and  finally  escapes  from 
the  swamps  and  /  .l.l.intii  to  the  pine  woo., 

the  Hulf  shore.  J.  U.  BARNARD. 

Pont  du  (>ard,  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent lloman  structures  in  France,  is  a  l-ridge  l.M'i  feet 
high  and  con-i-ting  of  three  tiers  of  arches,  ,,,,  which  the 
aqueduct  which  lironght  the  water  of  the  Aure  to  Ximes 
I  the  river  Hard  10  miles  \.  |.;.  ,,f  that  city.  The 
lowest  tier  contains  6  arches,  the  middle  1 1,  and  the  upper- 
most, on  which  the  channel  of  the  aquedu  • 

Pontecor'vo,    town   of  Southern    Italy,  (province  of 
ut  L'S  miles  S.  of  S.,ra.      It  i-  situated  on  a  bill, 
the  top  of  which  is  quite  level  and  occupied  by  the  portion 
of  the  city  known  as  the  Chita,  while  on  the'  slope  hangs 
the  so-called  Pastina,  both  commanding verv  line  views  of 
the  rich  surrounding  country.     The  old  walls  and  toi 
once   very  strong,  arc    now   in    a   ruinous   condition.     A 
bridge,  originally  of  lYlasgian  construe  lion,  and  from  (he 
curved  form  of  which  the  town  takes  its  name,  conncrt- 
the  city  with  its  suburbs.     This  bridge  was  broken  donn 
to  check   the  march  of    Hannibal,  and  afterward   heaiiti 
fully  restored.      In  18fiO  it  was  blown  up  by  the  Bourbon 
troops,  but  was  rebuilt  soon  after.     There  an 
churches   in   and  near  the   town  which  contain  iidnu 
frescoes,  and  among  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  are  Lom- 
bard, (Jothic  and  mediaeval  Latin  MSS.  of  considerable  in- 
..     The  episcopal  resilience  and  several  private  pal- 
aces deserve  notice.    On  a  neighboring  height,  now  crow  ned 
by  a  sanctuary,  once  stood  the  formidable  Ar.,  i:iii,., 
y  II. <n...  mentioned  by  Livv.      The  ruins  ,,f  j|,e  aiirien: 
ycllir  are  distinctly  traceable,  and  among  them  are  found 
mosaic's  (cf  great  beauty.      Pontccorvo  tirst  appears  in  me- 
dieval   history  in  the  ninth  century,  and  afterward  plays 
no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  confused  drama  of  Southern 
Italy.     Bonaparte  created  Bernadotte  prince  of  Pontecorvo 
in  isnr,.     It  was  the  first  town  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  to 
declare  itself  (1860)  in  favor  of  the  national  movement. 
Macaroni  and  works  in  plaster  constitute  the  chief  indus- 
tries of  the  place.     P.  in  1874,  10,760. 

Ponte,  da.     Sec  BASSAXO. 

Pontede'ra,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Pisa,  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  torrent  Era  with  the  Arno,  13 
miles  E.  of  the  city  of  Pisa.  It  was  a  strongly  fortified 
town  during  the  wars  between  Pisa  and  Florence,  and  was 
fiercely  contended  for  by  these  rival  powers,  which  held  it 
alternately.  At  present  the  town  has  a  respectable  ap- 
pearance, and  its  manufactures  are  of  importance.  Bricks 
are  made  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  cotton,  woollen,  and 
hempen  stuffs  are  largely  woven  by  women,  not  less  than 
1000  private  looms  being  in  operation.  P.  in  1874,  10,817. 

Pontefract  (pom'fret),  town  of  England,  county  of 
York,  on  the  Aire,  trades  chiefly  in  corn,  cattle,  malt,  and 
garden  produce.  P.  5372. 

Pon'te  La'gO  Scn'ro,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Ferrara,  about  3  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Fcrrara,  and 
40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  which  is  here  crossed 
by  the  lowest  bridge  on  its  course.  This  bridge,  built  for 
the  Venice-Bologna  railway,  is  of  iron,  and  is  745  feet 
long.  Ponte  Lago  Seuro  is  an  important  place  in  the  hy- 
drography of  the  Po,  which  receives  no  affluents  at  any 
lower  point.  It  is  here  that  all  the  measurements  of  the 
discharge  of  the  river  have  been  made,  and  it  is  also  from 
the  mean  low-water  mark  at  Ponte  Lago  Scuro  that  the 
rise  of  the  water  in  inundations  is  usually  reckoned. 

Ponteve'dra,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Pontevcdra, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  con- 
fl  nenee  of  the  Lereg,  A  Ita,  and  Tomaso,  the  latter  of  which 
is  crossed  by  a  noble  bridge  from  the  Roman  times  ( j»,n« 
vetng).  The  city  is  neatly  and  substantially  built,  and  the 
surroundings  belong  to  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  re- 
gions of  Spain.  P.  6623. 

Pontevi'co,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Brescia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Oglio.  This  town  dates  from  700  A.  n., 
and  its  strong  walls  and  castle  gave  it  importance  in  the 
wars  of  the  Venetian  republic.  It  is  at  present  a  place  of 
no  special  interest.  P.  in  1874,  6600. 

Pon'tiac,  the  north-westernmost  county  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Ottawa  River.  It  is  rapidly 
settling  up.  It  is  a  great  lumber-region.  It  abounds 
in  sterile,  rocky  hiils,  but  the  valleys  are  fertile.  Cap. 
Haveloek.  1>.  I... 7.U. 

Pontiac,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Livingstone  co.,  III.,  at 
the  junetion  of  Chicago  Alton  and  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
and  Paducah  R.  Rs..  on  miles  s.  of  Chicago,  has  3  public 
schools.  6  churches,  a  State  reform  school,  3  banks,  2  flour- 
ing-mills,  an  iron-foundrv,  coal-mine,  and  1  wecklv  news- 
paper. P.  of  v.  1657 :  of  tp.  2438. 
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Pontiac,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Clinton  River  and  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  R.  R.,  20  miles 
N.  W.  of  Detroit,  has  3  weekly  newspapers,  some  manu- 
factures, and  a  large  trade  in  wool  and  agricultural  pro- 
ductions. P.  of  v.  4867;  of  tp.  5942. 
Pontiac,  p.-v.,  Evans  tp.,  Erie  eo.,  N.  Y.  P.  100. 
Pontiac,  a  chief  of  the  Ottawa  Indians,  b.  near  the 
river  Ottawa  in  1720;  became  an  ally  of  the  French  in 
Northern  Michigan,  and  in  1740  defended  Detroit  against 
Indian  attacks.  In  1755  he  was  present,  it  is  believed,  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  and  after  the  English  in  1700  had  dis- 
placed the  French  in  the  North-west,  Pontiac  organized  a 
conspiracy  among  the  various  Indian  tribes  with  the  pur- 
pose of  murdering  the  English  garrisons  at  all  points.  In 
May,  1763,  nine  garrisons  (ranging  from  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Mackinaw)  wore  destroyed  or  dispersed  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  whole  frontier  was  ravaged.  The  attack 
on  Detroit,  led  by  Pontiao  himself,  was  anticipated  by  the 
English,  but  the  chieftain  besieged  the  town  May  12-Oct. 
12,  1763,  maintaining  his  force  by  the  issue  of  birch-bark 
notes,  all  of  which  ho  subsequently  redeemed.  Deserted 
by  his  followers,  he  still  endeavored  to  arouse  his  people 
to  the  dangers  in  store  for  them,  but  in  17G6  he  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  British  rule.  He  was  murdered  at  Ca- 
hokia,  111.,  in  1769,  by  an  Illinois  Indian  while  intoxi- 
cated. (See  Parkman's  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  1867.) 

Pontianak',  town  of  Borneo,  situated  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  island,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Landak  and  the 
Kapnas,  which  from  here  to  its  mouth  is  called  the  Pon- 
tianak, and  lined  on  both  sides  with  impenetrable  forests 
peopled  with  immense  swarms  of  parrots  and  monkeys. 
Pontianak  is  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  dominions  of  Western 
Borneo,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  is  defended  by 
Fort  du  Bus.  Its  population  varies  between  6000  and 
111. 000,  most  of  whom  are  Chinese,  very  few  Europeans, 
but  its  trade  in  diamonds,  gold-dust,  sugar,  rice,  cotton, 
and  coffee  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Ponticel'li,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Na- 
ples, and  very  near  the  city  of  Naples.  P.  in  1874,  6593. 
Pou'tifex  [L,at.,  probably  from  pans,  "a  bridge,"  and 
facio,  to  ''  make,"  because  (says  Varro)  the  pontiffs  built 
and  sustained  the  Sublician  bridge  at  Home;  but  perhaps 
referring  to  the  making  of  sacrifices  upon  that  bridge],  a 
member  of  the  great  college  of  priests  in  ancient  Rome,  of 
whom  there  were  at  first  four,  besides  the  pontifex  rnaxi- 
mus,  their  chief,  but  the  number  varied,  and  finally  became 
fifteen.  The  name  is  usually  rendered  pontiff  in  English. 
The  duties  of  the  pontifical  college  were  the  supervision 
of  religious  rites  anil  the  execution  of  certain  civil  duties, 
which  thereby  attained  a  religious  solemnity.  The  office 
of  pontiff  was  one  of  great  dignity,  and  such  men  as 
Caesar  and  Crassus,  besides  several  of  the  emperors,  were 
honored  by  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus.  Besides  the 
above,  there  were  minor  pontiffs,  secretaries  to  the  regular 
college.  The  pope  of  Rome  has  long  been  called  poutife.x 
maximus,  and  a  few  of  the  Gorman  emperors  assumed  the 
title. 

Pontifical  States.  See  PAPAL  STATES. 
Pon'tine  Marsh'es  [Lat.  Pomtinit.Paluileii],  a  tract 
of  marshy  ground  in  the  province  of  Rome  in  Italy,  much 
resembling  in  its  general  features  the  Maremme  of  Tuscany 
(see  MA  i; I:\IMI:).  but  loss  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  area  and  boundaries  of  these  marshes  are  somewhat 
variously  estimated,  but  they  are  generally  described  as 
extending  from  the  vicinity  of  Cisterna.  near  which  were 
probably  the  "  Three  Taverns  "  of  St.  Paul,  S.  W.  to  the 
sea  at  Terracina,  a  distance  of  about  28  miles,  with  a  mean 
width  of  little  more  than  5  miles.  Geological  evidence  is 
thought  to  show  that  this  tract  was  once  a  bay  of  the 
Tyrrhenian,  bounded  N.  E.  by  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
S.  W.  by  a  long  spit  consisting  chiefly  of  sand  thrown  up 
by  the  sea.  This  bay,  it  is  supposed,  was  gradually  filled 
up  by  the  sediment  of  the  numerous  torrents  of  those 
mountains,  and  raised  to  the  present  level  of  its  surface, 
which  near  Cisterna  is  about  30  feet  above  the  sea,  while 
at  Terracina  it  dips  below  the  sea-level.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  this  change  has  taken  place  within  the  historic 
period,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  belongs  to  a  remoter 
era.  The  slope  of  the  marshes  toward  their  general  outlet 
at  Terracina  is  too  gentle  for  the  discharge  of  their  waters, 
and  though  about  one-third  of  the  surface  has  been  drained 
and  converted  into  very  fertile  arable  land  and  luxuriant 
permanent  pastures,  it  is  nearly  all  subject  to  occasional 
overflow,  and  most  of  it  is  either  a  swampy  waste,  or  at 
best  capable  only  of  serving  as  a  range  for  half-wild 
horses,  ordinary  domestic  quadrupeds,  and  buffaloes,  which 
latter  animals  are  very  serviceable  in  clearing  the  ditches 
of  aquatic  plants  that  encumber  them.  Both  the  marshes 
and  the  boggy  and  tangled  forest  on  the  low  sands  which 


bound  them  on  the  S.  W.  are  very  unhealthy  during  the 
warm  season,  and  the  miasmata  they  exhale  are  borne  by 
the  S.  winds  even  to  the  city  of  Rome.  They  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  inhabited,  though  there  are  a  few  agricultu- 
ral, pastoral,  and  police  stations  upon  them,  and  numbers 
of  hardy  mountaineers  come  down  to  them  to  labor  nt 
seed-time  and  harvest.  The  Romans  made  many  partially 
successful  attempts  to  drain  and  reclaim  this  territory. 
They  built  a  great  road  through  the  centre  of  it,  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  commenced  312  B.  c.  and  finally  continued  to 
Brundusium,  and  they  constructed  a  navigable  canal  not 
far  from  the  line  of  the  road,  quite  down  to  Terracina.  It 
was  on  this  canal  that"!  and  honest  Heliodorus "  per- 
formed a  part  of  the  journey  to  Brundusium  humorously 
described  by  Horace  in  the  llcr  Brvndiufaum.  Pliny  states 
that  this  district  was  anciently  thickly  inhabited  and  con- 
tained twenty  or  thirty  large  towns,  besides  numerous 
villages  and  hamlets;  but  few  ruins  of  old  constructions 
are  found  on  its  soil,  and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that 
its  condition  was  never  much  better  than  at  present  so 
long  as  its  history  is  known.  The  drainnge-works  got  out 
of  repair  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  civil  wars  and  the 
decaying  Empire.  They  were  more  or  less  thoroughly  re- 
stored during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  under  the 
enlightened  administration  of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  but 
nothing  very  effectual  was  accomplished  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  by  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  82,000,000,  Pope  'Pius  VI.  brought  them 
nearly  to  their  present  state.  They  now  yield  to  the  gov- 
ernment an  annual  revenue  of  about  SIS. 000,  derived  from 
long  leases  to  a  few  large  farmers.  (See  Prony,  Dew.ription 
kydrograpkiqut  et  attttiation'  tl'-*  Nnrtiix  I'otitiua  (1813,  4 to); 
Giordan!,  Gita  alle  I'aludi  Pontine  (1872,  pamphlet).) 

GKOIUJK  P.  MAUSH. 

Pontoise',  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise,  manufactures  hosiery,  sailcloth,  vinegar,  chemicals, 
etc.,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  P.  6480. 

Pontoon,  or  Ponton.  Sec  BHIDGR,  by  GEN.  J.  G. 
BAIINAKD,  A.M.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S.;  and  DOCKS,  by  SAM- 
UEL II.  SHREVE. 

Pontoo'sic,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hancock  co..  111.,  on  Car- 
thago division  of  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  11.  R. 
(DALLAS  STATION).  P.  11)46. 

Pontop'pidan  (ERIK),  b.  at  Aarhuus,  Jutland,  Den- 
mark, Aug.  24,  1698;  studied  theology  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen;  became  professor  in  1738,  bishop  of  Ber- 
gen, Norway,  in  1747,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Co- 
penhagen in  1755;  wrote  Mcttoza  (3  vols.,  1742),  a  sort  of 
theological  romance,  Annnlca  Ecclesiir  Dimitc.  (4  vols.,  1741- 
52),  Gcitta  et  Vexliyin  Danorttm  extra  Dmtium  (3  vols.,  1740), 
Dnnske  Allan  (7  vols.,  1763-81),  Gloninrinm  Nnrcayieum 
(1749),  etc.  D.  at  Copenhagen  Dec.  20,  1704.  As  a  theo- 
logian he  was  a  disciple  of  Spener;  as  an  historical  writer 
he  was  careful  and  accurate  and  possessed  of  immense 
learning. 

Pontotoc',  county  of  N.  E.  Mississippi.  Area,  474 
sq.  m.  It  is  level  and  very  fertile.  Products,  live-stock, 
corn,  and  cotton.  It  is  drained  by  branches  of  the  Talla- 
hatchie  River.  Cap.  Pontotoc.  P.  12,525. 

Pontotoc,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Pontotoc  co.,  Miss.,  has  1 
weekly  newspaper,  schools,  and  U.  S.  land-office.  P.  384. 

Pontrem'oli,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Massa-Car- 
rara,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  gorge  of  the  Apen- 
nines, at  the  point  where  the  torrent  Verde  falls  into  the 
Magra.  It  stands  700  feet  above  the  sen,  and  the  castle 
Piagnaro,  once  its  defence,  still  overlooks  it  from  a  hill 
above.  A  part  of  the  town  is  very  old,  but  the  modern 
portion  has  an  air  of  comfort.  The  streets  are  well  paved, 
and  the  cathedral  is  large  and  crowneil  with  a  remarkably 
fine  cupola.  Pontremoli  was  a  place  of  some  consequence 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  suffered  the  usual  miseries 
resulting  from  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  party  factions. 
In  the  winter  of  1834  it  was  so  severely  shaken  by  an 
earthquake  that  the  inhabitants  fled  from  their  houses,  not 
one  of  which  remained  uninjured,  but  the  only  loss  of  life 
was  from  cold  and  hunger.  In  1859,  Pontremoli  passed 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  duke  of  Parma  under  the  sceptre 
of  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  principal  trade  of  the  town 
consists  in  cattle,  in  homespun  linen,  and  in  woollen  cloths, 
silk,  etc.  P.  in  1874,  12,625. 

Pont  Saint-Esprit',  town  of  France,  department 
of  Gard,  on  the  Rhone,  carries  on  a  varied  manufacturing 
industry,  comprising  candles,  linen  fabrics,  silk,  and  arti- 
cles of  copper,  tin,  faience,  and  crystal.  P.  5123. 

Pon'tus,  the  name  of  a  territory  of  Asia  Minor,  ex- 
tending along  the  southern  coast  of  Pontus  Euxinus  or  the 
Black  Sea  between  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia.  It  be- 
longed alternately  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  coun- 
tries, and  formed,  together  with  the  latter,  an  independent 
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kingdom  from  the  middle  of  tho  fourth  century  to  fill  n.  r., 

When    it.  Was  eoll.Jllored    l-v  I'ompoy,  and  di-memliei  ed.        In 

A.  i).  d:t  it  was  made  a   K..mnn  province.     Tho  most  eelc- 
I  of  its  rulers  was  Mithridatcs  the  (i real,  under  whom 
it  culminated  and  full. 

Ponlus  Dnvinlls.     See  ]!I.ACK  Si:i. 

Po'ny  [Fr.  ;I<>IM],  a  name  applied  to  the  small  varieties 
of  the  horse.  Tho  most  famous  European  ponies  arc  tho 
Shetland.  Iceland,  \Vel;h,  liartrnoor,  Cor-ican.  and  Creek, 
hi  North  Vriiniea  there  are  the  Canadian.  Sable  Island,  Cay 
llrad.  Si-a  1-land,  and  Mustanjr.  These  little  iiliilnals  arc 
tough  and  spirited,  hut  often  visions.  Their  small  si/c  and 
unu.-ii:il  del  elo|i[neiil  of  the  hair,  mane,  and  tail  arc  due  to 
exposure  and  scanty  food  for  many  generations. 

Poolc,  town  of  England,  county  of  Dorset,  on  the  estu- 
arv  of  (lie  Trent,  ha*  s  une   shipbuilding,  manufactures  of 
sailcloth  ami  cordage,  and  exportation  of  pipeclay  and 
clay.     P.  10,129. 

Poole  (Joiix),  1).  in  England  in   I7S.">;  d.  in  London 
Fob.  5,  1872;  author  of  a  large  number  of  successful  dra- 
iml  farces,  of  which  the  best  known  were  /'<(.</  I'nj 
(!>:.'.">!,  />,,:/'  ,<*  n  /'<.«/,  Tnniimj  i/ic  Tnlilti,  and  an  adap- 
tation of  Shirley's  Wife's  Ktratnyem.    Ho  also  wrote  novel.-. 
-.and  character  sketches,  among  which   Little   /'•</- 
lini/ii,n  inn!  tin'   r>-<tli>iiit<i«ii«i»  ('1  vols.,   1839)  took  high 
rank  fnr  originality  and  racy  humor.     In  his  last 
t'm.Ie  enjnyed  a   pension  from  tho  civil  list,  procured  by 
the  good  offices  of  Charles  Dickens. 

Poole  (.MATTHKW),  b.  nt  York  in  1624;  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge:  t'iuk  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  heeanic  rector  of  St.  Michael-le-Quorne, 
London,  but  was  ejected  for  non-conformity  in  16li2  ;  wrote 
much  ugainst  Itoman  Catholicism;  is  said  to  have  nar- 
rowly  escaped  being  murdered  at  the  time  of  the  "  Popish 
plot."  and  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  d.  Oct.,  1679. 
Author,  among  other  works,  of  a  famous  compendium  of 
tho  critical  views  of  150  biblical  commentators,  entitled 

S'i>tni'*i*  ('i-itifi»-itin  I  .'>  vols.,   1669-76),  and  of   Annitldtitnis 

tip,,,,  tlir  Hull/  Itil.l,-  (li;s:;-85),  loft  unfinished,  but  com- 
pleted by  eminent  nonconformists. 

Poole  (Wit.i.iAM  FRKiiKiiirK),  b.  at  fialem,  Mass.,  in 
ISL'l  :  graduate.!  at  Yale  College  1849;  published  while  at 
College  an  linli-i-  In  Xiilt/i'cl*  in  /{crieirs  and  l'<'ri'.ilir,il* 
(IMS),  subsequently  expanded  into  the  valuable  Index  to 
r,r'(, ,i/i,;il  l.iif,-niiii-r  I  1  >.">:'.) ;  was  librarian  of  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Library  1852-5G,  of  tho  Boston  Athenaeum 
1850  (ill,  »f  tho  Cincinnati  Public  Library  1869-73,  and 
siii<-e  tho  latter  date  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  is 
noted  for  his  vast  acquaintance  with  bibliography.  Author 
of  Tltf.  Until.  ,./'  ilf  IH'iinnaries  (1856),  Wtttttrim  Or- 
tlKHjrtipliy  (1857),  The  Orthographical  Hobgoblin  (1859), 
Th,  MnAtr  /'.!/..'/•«  (1868),  Cotton  Mntker  nnd  finlem  Witth- 
crnft  (1869),  and  other  miscellaneous  publications,  and  has 
written  frequently  for  the  A'orf/*  American  Jlevieie. 

Poolville,  p.-v.,  Hamilton  tp.,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
I'liea  Chcnango  and  Susquehanna  Valley  K.  R.  P.  163. 

Poo'nahf  town  of  British  India,  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name, +n  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  on  the 
Moota,  near  its  influx  in  the  Moola,  on  a  dry  and  treeless 
plain,  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Although  the  climate  is 
hot  and  dry  and  water  is  scarce,  the  place  is  considered 
healthy,  and  has  been  made  the  station  of  the  army  of 
I:  'inhay.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  contains  many  fine 
barracks,  acollcge  (where  the  Indian  and  English  languages 
and  literature  are  taught),  a  prosperous  female  school  (tho 
first  in  India),  and  several  other  educational  institutions. 
Its  trade  in  the  raw  products  of  tho  interior  and  in  manu- 
factured goods  from  Bombay  is  considerable.  P.  80,000. 

Poon  Tree,  the  Calophyllam  anyutllfolinm  and  C. 
inoitht/ltnm,  a  tree  of  Farther  India,  used  in  shipbuilding. 
Poon  spars  are  famous  in  the  East.  Tho  tree  is  of  the 
order  Clusiacciv,  and  abounds  in  a  resin  called  tacamahac. 

Poor  (DANIKI.),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  June  27, 
17S9:  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1811,  at  An.hurr 
Theological  Seminary  IS1 1 ;  went  to  Ceylon  as  a  mi 
ary  of  tho  A.  I!.  C.  !•'.  M.  ISI5;  resided  first  at  Tillipally, 
then  at  Barricotta,  where  he  founded  an  educational  insti- 
tute ;  published  a  number  of  religious  and  educational  works 
in  the  Tamil  language;  removed  to  Madura  IH.'Ui,  to  Jaffna 
1SI1  :  spent  two  years  lecturing  on  Indian  missions  in  tho 
I  .  S.  181S-50;  wrotefor  American  religious  periodicals.  D. 
at  Jafl'na.  Ceylon,  Feb.  3,  1855. —  His  son.  I'  VMM,  WAIUIKN 
Poon.  1).  D..  b.  at  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  Aug.  21, 1818;  graduated 
at  Amhcrst  in  1S.17;  spent  two  years  at  Andover  :  was  pas- 
tor of  the  Central  (Congregational)  church  at  Fairhavcn, 
Mass..  lsi:!-49,  of  the  High  stn-et  Presbyterian)  church 
in  Newark,  N.  .1.,  1849-69,  and  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  at  Oakland.  Cal..  IM'I'.I  72.  when  ho  was  appointed 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  San  Francisco 


Theological  Seminary.  He  rc'-ci\ed  the  degree  of  1>.  |i. 
from  the  College  of  New  ,)cr.-ey  in  1SJ7.  lie-ides  occa- 
sional sermon-  and  pamphlet-,  he  has  published  S'!<ct  lli*- 
roartrt  frnm  the  t'ifiieh  null  (Irruiitii  (  I.ViS,  with  llr.  Fish) 

and  rimi  Cin-nitlii'mn,  in  the  American  edition  of  Lange's 
Commentary  (1868).  H.  D.  limn....  K. 

Poor  (ExiK-iil,  b.  nt  Andover,  Mass.,  17.16;  became  a 
merchant  of  i:\eter.  \.  II..  a  colonel  nt  provincial  troops 
177K,  brigadier-general  in  the  Continental  army  1777: 
served  with  great  distinction  against  Iturgoyne  and  at 
.Monmoiitli  ;  was  in  Sullivan's  expedition  of  1  77'J  against 
the  SL\  Nations,  and  in  17MI  took  command  of  one  of  La 
FayettcV  light  infantry  brigades;  was  killed  near  Hark 
en-ai-k,  N.  J.,  in  a  duel  with  a  French  officer,  Sept.  s.  17*0. 

Poor  (JoiiN  ALFRF.D),  b.  at  Andover.  Me. ..Ian.  8,  isns  ; 
studied  law,  practised  at  Itang.ir;  removed  t<>  Portland; 
edited  the  .SVof,'  of  Muitir  newspaper ;  served  in  the  legisla- 
ture: wns  the  first  active  promoter  of  the  railroad  system  of 
Maine,  having  originated  the  European  and  North  Amer- 
ican lino  ;  published  .1  Vimlii-'itinn  nfthr  Clnim*  nf  Sir  t'er- 
iliHinulH  (riH'ffcs  as  thf  fr'nnuil'-r  "f  Kn>ffi*li  t'ntonizittioii  in 
r  i  New  York,  1862),  and  delivered  the  address  at  tho 
commemoration  of  tho  founding  of  the  I'opham  Colony  at 
Fort  St.  George,  mouth  of  tho  Kcnncbcc,  Aug.  15,  1863. 

Poor  Dcbt'ors  (law).  Three  general  types  of  stat- 
utory provisions  are  found  in  the  legislation  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories  in  reference  to  poor  debtors,  tho  first 
and  second  relating  to  all  insolvents,  the  third  referring 
exclusively  to  those  who  are  in  confinement  under  ane-t 
either  on  mesne  process — that  is,  a  preliminary  warrant 
of  arrest  or  cnpiat — or  on  final  execution  against  the  per- 
son.  In  many  of  tho  States  there  is  no  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  insolvents  generally,  and  the  common,  law  is 
left  in  force,  which  permits  assignments  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  even  when  preferences  are  given  by 
the  failing  debtor.  The  first  class  of  statutes  above  re- 
ferred to  simply  provide  for  general  assignments  to  trus- 
tees for  the  benefit  of  creditors  made  by  insolvents,  and 
regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  assignees  therein  and  the 
mode  of  settling  the  estate.  They  generally  require  that 
the  assignment  must  bo  for  all  the  creditors  without  pref- 
erence ;  they  prescribe  its  form  and  contents,  the  mode  of 
proving  claims  by  the  creditors,  the  steps  to  be  taken  by 
the  trustee — there  being  of  course  much  diversity  in  the 
detail  among  the  statutes  of  the  different  States.  Tho 
debtor  himself  is  not  discharged  from  his  existing  liabil- 
ities. Statutes  of  this  character  arc  found  in  the  following 
I:  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kan.-as.  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mis- 
souri, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
(but  wages  due  to  minors,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  if  not 
exceeding  $200  to  any  one  person,  must  be  first  paid  in 
full  by  the  assignee),  and  Vermont.  The  second  class  of 
statutes  authorize  a  similar  assignment  to  trustees  for  tho 
benefit  of  creditors,  and  thereupon  the  insolvent,  in  tho 
absence  of  fraud,  may  be  discharged  from  his  liabilities. 
There  is  here  also  much  diversity  in  the  provisions  of  tho 
legislation  among  the  various  States.  In  some  the  debtor 
is  discharged  by  the  mere  act  of  making  a  proper  assign- 
ment of  all  his  non-exempt  property  ;  in  others  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  assets  should  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  tho 
claims ;  in  others  the  consent  of  a  portion  of  the  creditors 
is  made  requisite:  while,  in  others,  still,  certain  classes  of 
debts,  especially  those  accompanied  by  a  breach  of  tbo 
debtor's  fiduciary  duty,  are  not  included  in  the  discharge. 
In  one  or  two  States,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  a  com- 
plete system  of  bankruptcy  has  been  enacted.  In  the  fol- 
lowing States  the  legislation  belongs  to  tho  class  thus  de- 
scribed :  California,  Connecticut  (but  the  assets  must  pay 
70  per  cent,  of  the  debts,  and  an  allowance  is  made  to  the 
debtor  for  the  support  of  his  family),  Idaho,  Massachu- 
setts. Michigan,  New  York  (but  creditors  representing  two- 
thirds  of  the  claims  must  unite  with  the  debtor  in  asking 
tho  discharge),  South  Carolina  (the  debtor  is  discharged 
from  the  demands  of  all  those  creditors  who  accept  a  div- 
idend under  the  assignment),  and  Wisconsin.  The  opera- 
tion of  all  these  statutes,  so  far  as  they  conflict  with  the 
I  .  S.  bankrupt  law,  is  suspended  thereby.  Finally,  there 
is  a  class  of  enactments  found  in  very  many  States  which 
relate  to  debtors  imprisoned  on  civil  process,  and  permit 
their  discharge  from  confinement  upon  the  performance  by 
them  of  certain  conditions,  which  generally  consist  in  the 
taking  an  oath,  termed  "the  poor  debtor's  oath,"  in  fur- 
nishing an  inventory  of  nil  their  property,  with  an  affi- 
davit that  it  comprises  their  entire  property  not  exempt 
from  execution,  and  in  executing  an  assignment  thereof  to 
a  trustee,  to  the  intent  that  it  may  be  appropriated  in  pay- 
ment of  debts.  Statutes  of  this  character  exist  in  all  the 
States  which  permit  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  debt- 
ors either  on  mcsne  or  on  final  pro. , 

Jons  NORTON 
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Poore  (BENJAMIN  PERI.EV),  b.  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  Nov. 
2,  1820  ;  learned  the  printing  business  ;  edited  the  Houtliern 
Whig  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1838-40;  became  an  attache  of  the 
U.  S.  legation  in  Belgium  1841  ;  made  a  valuable  collection 
of  historical  MSS.  from  the  French  archives  for  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  1844-48;  travelled  in  Egypt,  Palestine, 
and  other  Eastern  countries  as  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Atl«»  1843-48;  published  The  lline  and  Fall  of  Louis 
]'/n'/;/>/><!  (1848),  The  Life  of  Gen.  Tat/lor  (1848),  The  Early 
Life  of  ffapoleon  (1851)  ;  became  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  American  Sentinel  (1851)  ;  wrote  several  novels  in  the 
columns  of  Gleason'a  Pictorial  ;   has  a  residence  at  New- 
burvport,  but  has  lived  since  1854  chiefly  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  as  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journal,  secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  and  clerk  of  Senate  com- 
mittees.    Ho  edited  the  volumes  of  the  Conspiracy  Trials 
of  1865  and  the  Congressional  Directory  since  1867. 

Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic sisterhood  founded  in  1849  at  Dernbach,  Germany,  by 
Catharine  Caspar,  under  the  auspices  of  the  bishop  of  Lim- 
burg  ;  received  papal  approbation  in  1800  and  1870.    Their 
mother-house  in  the  U.  S.  is  at  Fort  Wayne,  In'd. 
Poor  Laws.     See  PAUPERISM,  by  REV.  C.  L.  Bit  ACE. 
Poor,  Little  Sisters  of  the.    See  LITTLE  SISTERS 

OF  TIIK  1'OOR. 

Popayan',  town  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  capital  of  the  state  of  Cauca,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Cauca,  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  on 
a  plain  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  whoso  wonderful  climate 
ripens  the  strawberry  and  the  coffee-fruit  to  equal  perfec- 
tion.    It  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  15.'i7,  anil  rose 
rapidly,  but  in   1834  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  and  the  wars  of  independence  and  the  un- 
settled condition  of  the  state  have  prevented  it  from  fully 
recovering.     Its  trade  in  agricultural  produce  is  increas- 
ing, however.     P.  16,000. 
Pope,  county  of  N.  W.  Arkansas.    Area,  900  sq.  in.    It 
is  partly  bounded  S.  by  Arkansas  River,  which  traverses 
the  S.  W.  part.     It  is  uneven,  very  fertile,  and  abounds  in 
coal  and  timber.     Cotton,  live-stock,  and  corn  are  leading 
products.     Cap.  Dover.     P.  8386. 
Pope,  county  of  S.  E.  Illinois.     Area,  372  sq.  in.     It  is 
bounded  S.  B.  by  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Ken- 
tucky.    It  is  undulating,  very  fertile,  and  yields  large 
amounts  of  tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  wool,  etc.  Mineral  springs 
and  kaolin  are  found.     Cap.  Golconda.     P.  11,437. 
Pope,  county  of  Central  Minnesota.     Area,  720  sq.  m. 
It  is  rolling,  fertile,  and  abounds  in  small  lakes.     It  is 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat,  oats,  and  hay. 
The  S.  W.  corner  is  traversed  by  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R. 
Cap.  Glenwood.     P.  2091. 
Pope  [Gr.  iriirm;  Lat.  papa],  a  term  applied  in  the 
Greek  Church  to  all  priests,  and  originally  used  in  the 
same  manner  also  in  the  Western  Church,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fifth  century  it  began  to  be  applied  exclu- 
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Leo  II      ...               .   .           .  682 

Benedict  II                             f»84 

John  V  685 

Sorgius  I                                     687 

Sixtus  I  llli  or  119 
Telesphorus  128 
Hvriuus                                ...  138 

John  VI  701 
John  VII  705 

Plus  I     ...            142 

Soter  168 

Gregory  III  731 

Kleutherius  177 
Victor  I                                    185 

Zacharias  741 
Stephen  II                               752 

Zephyrinus  197 
('•ilivtusl                                 220 

Stephen  III  752 

Pftiil  I                                                  7S7 

Urban  1  226    Stephen  IV  763 

Fabianus                                    236    Stnnhpn  V       S1fl 

Paschal  I                                 817 

NovaliQnns. 
Lucius  I                         252 

Sti'iihen  1  25:i 
Sixtus  II  257 

Gregory  IV  827 
Sergius  II  844 

T.«MiTV                                                       SJ7 

1'VlixI              269     Benedict  III  855 

Eutychianus  275    Nicholas  1  858 
Gains  283    Adrian  II  867 
Marcellinus                 2%    .Tnhn  VIII  872 

Marcellus  I                            308 

Martin  II  882 

Eusebius              310 

Adrian  III  884 

M<  Irliiailrs                              311 

Stephen  VI  885 

Sergius  anil  Boniface  VI, 
Stephen  VII  896 
Romanus  897 
Theodoras  II       897 

Julius  1  337 
Libcrius  352 
Ftiix  II. 

John  IX                                  898 

Ursicinus. 
Stricius                                     384 

Benedict  IV        900 

Leo  V                                       903 

gory  VII.  (1073-85)  it  has  become  his  official  title.     Ho  is 
also  called  "Sovereign  Pontiff,"  "  Vicar  of  Christ,"  and 
"Holy   Father."     He  is  addressed  as  "Your    Holiness," 
and  subscribes  himself  Serrtu  Serrorum  Dei  ("Servant  of 
the  Servants  of  God").     The  pope  was  elected  in  olden 
times  by  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  but  since  Nich- 
olas II.  (1058-59)  he  has  been  elected  by  the  college  of 
cardinals  assembled  in  the  conclave.     A  simple  majority 
is  not  sufficient  to  elect  a  pope;  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
are  necessary.      During   the   election   all  communication 
between   the   conclave   and   the   outside   world    is    inter- 
rupted.    When   elected,    the   pope   is   crowned    with   the 
tiara  and  enthroned  ;  instead  of  a  sceptre  ho  wields  the 
l>':luni  rectum,  a  staff,  not  bent  like  that  of  the  bishops, 
but  ending  in  a  cross.     The  supremacy  of  the  pope  over 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  nothing  but  a  simple  his- 
torical development.     Not  the  circumstance  of  St.  Peter 
being  bishop  of  Rome,  which  is  at  least  very  uncertain,  but 
that  of  Rome  being  the  capital  of  the  world,  gave  prom- 
inence to  its  bishop.  Nevertheless,  no  supremacy  was  either 
claimed  or  recognized  during  the  first,  second,  and  third 
centuries,  and  when,  in  343,  at  the  Council  of  Sardica,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  see  over  the  Christian  Church 
was  spoken  of  for  the  first  time  in  undisguised  terms,  the 
Oriental  bishops  protested  and  left  the  council.    Thus  from 
the  very  beginning  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  bishops  was 
confined  to  the  Occidental  Church,  and  the  Council  of 
Chalccdon  (451)  determined  that  the  see  of  Constantinople 
should  occupy  the  same  rank  in  the  Eastern  Church  as 
that  of  Rome  in  the  Western.     But  originally  no  power, 
either   secular  or   spiritual,  was  connected  with  this   su- 
premacy of  rank.     Charlemagne  treated  the  pope  simply 
as  the  first  metropolitan,  and  considered  himself  the  head 

CbrMqpfor, 

Sergius  III             .     -            904 

Trmor  Mit  T                                     402 

7     \ 

Anastasius  III  911 

Boniface,  1  418 
(Vlestinus  1  422 
Sixtus  III                                 439 

Lando  913 
John  X  914 

Leo  VI                                      928 

Stephen  VIII     9'9 

Hilariua          4G1 

John  XI  931 

Leo  VII                                   936 

Felix  III                                     483 

Stephen  IX          939 

Martin  III.  or  Murinus  II..  943 

John  XII                                955 

IF         '  -H                                      ^14 

Leo  VIIL  963 

John  I                           -•      •-  523 

Benedict  V  964 

Felix  IV                                   526 

John  XIII  965 

Boniface  II  530 

Benedict  VI  972 
Don)  mis  If  974 

Benedict  VII                 .       .  974 

Sylverius  536 
Vigilius                                ..  540 

John  XIV  983 
Boniface  VI  L 
John  XV  985 
John  XVI  996 
Gregory  V  Wd 

PcTagius  1  555 
John  III  560 

PflagiusII  578 

Sylvester  II  HH9 
John  XVII                            10o:i 

John  XVIII       1003 

Scrgius  IV  1009 

Boniface  IV                 608 

Benedict  VIII  1012 

Deuadedit  (or  Deodatus)  I..  615 
Boniface  V  619 
Honorius  1  625 
Suvrrinns  638 
John  IV  640 
Thcodoms  1  642 

John  XIX            1'i'M 

Benedict  IX  1033 

Sylvester, 
Gregory  VI  -  1044 
(Moment  II  10-16 
Damasus  II  104S 
Leo  ix                         1048 

Victor  II   IT..I 

Stephen  X                10.TT 

Benedict.  X                    1053 

TsM^hnlas  TT  ...                         ....1058 
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Alexander  II 1061 

Ur.'ijory  VII 1(173 

Cl'-ufiU  III. 

Virt»r  III I0«fi 

g  II lews 

Paschal  II 1099 

Albirf  ali'l 

(iehl.silis   II HIS 

Calixtna  II 1119 

II iiu  u 1121 

Innocrnt  II 1130 

Antti'l'  /".«. 

<:.-!. ..sliims  II 1143 

Lucius    II III! 

Ku-.'cnill.slll Hi:. 

An.istasiu.s  IV n.™ 

A.Irian  IV 1154 

Al.  van.l.T  III 1159 

I  'iflur,  I'luclial,  and  Co- 

Uttmt. 

Lucius  III list 


1'rhan  III 1185 

,ry  VIII 11.S7 

Clement  III 1187 

Celcstlmis  111 1191 


Innocent  VII 1404 

(in-gory  XII 14OR 

Al. \an.l.  r  V 1409 

John   XXIII 141U 

Martin  V 1417 

KilKciiius  IV 1431 

Ni.-h.iUiV 1147 

CallixtiM  III 14.W 

Pius  II U.-)S 

Paul  II 14I14 

Sixtus  IV 1471 

Innocent   VIII _  1484 

Alexander  VI 1 192 

Pius  III 15IM 

.Julius  II 1503 

Lee  \   -  1»18 

Adrian  VI 1522 

Clem, -nt   VII 152.1 

!'a..l  III 1M4 

JullUI  III 1.15(1 


Marccllu.  II 15S5 

Paul  IV 1.M5 

Pius  IV l.'nW 

1'iii.i  V 1566 

Iiiii.n-.-ui  III IK'*    Uregorj  X111 1572 

II ,rius  III 1216     Sixtus  V 1585 


(in-gory  IX  .....................  1227 

.  .  !   siiuus  IV  ..................  1211 

Innocent.  IV  ....................  1213 

Alexander  IV  ..................  1254 

1'rhan  IV  ........................  1261 

(1  nii-nt  IV  .....................  1265 

(ircjjory  X  .......................  1271 

Inniicent  V  ...............  ......  1276 

A.  Irian   V  .......................  1276 

John  XXI  .......................  127(1 

Nicholas  III  .....................  1277 

Martin   IV  .......................  1281 

ll.morius  IV  ...................  \2<r, 

Nicholas  IV  .....................  1288 

i  inns  V  ....................  1294 

ll.uifai.-c  VIII  ..................  1294 

I'..-,,  edict  XI  .....................  i:w:i 

Clement  V  .......................  130.) 

John   XXII  .....................  1316 


Urban  VII 1590 

Gregory  XIV 1590 

Innocent   IX 1591 

Clement  VIII 1592 

I..-o  XI  1«05 

Paul  V 1605 

Gregory  XV 1621 

Urban  VIII 1628 

Innocent  X 1641 

Alexander  VII 1655 

l  •lenient  IX 16S7 

Clement  X —  1670 

Innocent  XI 1676 

Alexander  VIII KiS'J 

Innocent  XII 1091 

Clement  .XI 1700 

XIII 1721 

li.-n. -did  XIII 1724 

Clenient  XII 1730 

ll.-nedi.-t  XIV 1740 

Clemen)  .Mil 1758 

Cl.-ment  XIV 1769 

Pius  VI 1775 

Plus  VII 1800 

Lt-o  XII 1823 

Pills  VIII 1829 

Gregory  XVI IH.-II 

Pius  IX 1846 


. 
Hen.  -diet  -XII  ...................  1334 

(lenient  VI  .....................   1312 

lun.  went  VI  ...................  1352 

Urban  V  ..........................  1:162 

Gregory-  XI  .....................   1370 

rrhiin  VI  ........................  1378 

dement    I'll.  .................  1X78 

Brnfilicl  XIII  ...............   J.m 

Boniface  IX  .....................  1390 

CLEMENS  PETERSEX. 

Pope  (ALEXANDER),  b.  at  London  May  21,  1688.  His 
father,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  a  man  of  means, 
but  not  finding  London  a  fit  place  for  a  papist  to  live  in 
after  the  revolution  of  lOss,  he  retired  from  business  nnd 
settled  at  Binfield  in  Windsor  Forest.  The  son  was  edu- 
cated partly  at  home,  partly  in  Twyford,  and  partly  in 
London,  but  the  instruction  he  received  was  very  loose 
and  desultory,  and  his  poor  health  made  a  systematic  edu- 
cation almost  impossible.  He  was  very  small,  very  feeble, 
and  a  little  crooked.  In  one  point,  however,  his  edu- 
c-ati.'n  was  unremitting  and  consummate.  He  had  by  na- 
ture a  wonderful  sense  for  form,  not  only  theoretically,  so 
as  to  feel  any  break  or  blunder,  but  also  practically,  so  as 
to  produce  perfect  expression.  And  by  self-study  and 
exercise  he  developed  this  sense  to  the  highest  degree 
of  sharpness  and  refinement.  He  had  no  originality  of 
thought;  all  his  ideas  are  borrowed.  His  imagination 
was  without  spontaneity;  he  took  his  inspiration  from 
books,  not  from  nature.  But  in  adopting  other  peo- 
ple's ideas  and  images  he  not  only  refined  them,  but  by 
combining  them  he  actually  produced  something  new  ; 
and  this  new  production  was  often  very  brilliant.  He  be- 
gan writing  epics  and  tragedies  when  he  was  twelve  years 
old,  but  he  had  the  good  sense  to  burn  what  had  no  value, 
and  to  keep  in  his  desk  what  needed  to  bo  rewritten  in 
order  to  become  valuable.  Meanwhile,  he  was  introduced 
to  the  literary  world  in  London,  and  was  for  some  time 
(about  1701)  very  busy  correcting  Wychorley's  verses.  He 
followed  the  famous  dramatist  "  as  a  dog  ;"  he  later  on  fol- 
lowed Addison  in  the  same  manner,  and  Swift  and  Lady 
Montagu,  and  indeed  during  his  whole  life  there  was 
always  sonic  .mo  to  whom  he  clung  passionately.  Rut 
one  day  Wycherley  became  a  little  haughty,  and  in  the 
same  moment  Pope  became  "malicious."  and  the  friend- 
ship was  at  nn  end.  In  1709  ho  published  his  /'natural*, 
written  several  years  before,  and  almost  immediately  he 
was  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  first  poets  of  his  age. 
Then  followed  the  E»tay  »n  Ci-iticium  in  1711  ;  Itapi-  of  the 
Loi-k  in  1712  ;  11'iiinV.,-  t'urttl  in  Kill  ;  '/'-'in/.le  of  Fame  in 
1715:  and  Eloitn  to  Abrlnrd  in  1717.  In  this  year,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  moved  with  his  mother  to 
Twickenham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  an  elegant  retirement,  visited  by 
all  the  first  men  of  literature  and  society.  He  had  bo- 


come  not  only  tin-  fashion,  Imt  the  rage  of  his  time,  and 
ho  knew  how  to  punish  any  dissentient,  for  his  wit  and 
satire  were  as  ready  and  effective  n-  liis  sentiments  and 
descriptions  were  airy  and  charming.  He  was  also  rich. 
From  1715  to  1728  he  translated  the  Ilimt  and  Oili/mr-i/, 
for  which  he  received  nearly  iisuuo,  and  in  17-J  he  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  Shaks|>eare,  also  with  good  profit, 
though  to  people  who  know  Homer  his  tran-lati'.u  is  as 
singular  a  work  as  his  edition  is  to  those  who  know 
Shakspeare.  Tin-  lr.--t  ..('  all  his  pro'lu.-tions  arc  perhaps 
the  1/nni'itirl,  put, tithed  in  17-\  an.l  tin-  /-,'"../y  tni  Man, 
published  ill  17:)1.  I),  at  Tw  ickcnham.  UiddMMZ,  May 
.'I".  1714.  CI.KMCXS  PI:TKIISKX. 

Pope  (Cii  HIKES  A.I.  M.  !>..  b.  at  Iluntsville.  Ala.,  Mar. 
15,  ISIS;  graduated  at  the  I  nivcrsity  of  Alabama:  stud- 
ied medicine  at  Iltintsvilli.,  Cincinnati,  nnd  Philadelphia  ; 
spent  two  \eai-  -tudvmn  Kiirgery  in  France  and  Germany; 
settled  at  .St.  Louis.  Mo.,  1M1.  where  ho  noon  established 
an  extensive  practice :  iM-i-am.  professor  of  anatomy  and 
afterward  of  surgery  in  the  St.  Louis  I  niversity ;  aided 
in  founding  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College;  was  president 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1853  ;  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  general  t  .lu.-ation  ;  retired  from 
practice  about  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Paris.  Mo.  I),  at  Paris  July  C,  1870. 

Pope  (JOHN),  b.  in  Prince  William  co.,Va., about  1770; 
lost  an  arm  by  accident  in  his  youth,  and  was  thereby  led 
to  study  law;  practised  lirst  in  Shelby  co.,  Ky. ;  after- 
ward settled  at  Lexington ;  was  many  years  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature:  1:.  S.  Senator  ISOT-IJi ;  president 
pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  I  si  1  ;  governor  of  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory lS2'J-."5,  and  member  of  Congress  1837-43.  D.  in 
AVashington  co.,  Ky.,  July  12,  1845. 

Pope  (Jons),  b.  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Mar.  16.1823;  grad- 
uated at  the  I'.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  commissioned  bre- 
vet second  lieutenant  topographical  engineers  July  I.  1ML', 
captain  1856.  Prior  to  LS46  he  was  engaged  in  Florida 
and  in  the  survey  of  the  N.  E.  boundary-lino  between  the 
I  .  S.  and  Great  Britain  ;  in  the  war  with  Mexico  ho  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista. 
gaining  the  brevets  of  first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  gal- 
lantry ;  returning  to  duty  with  his  corps  on  the  termina- 
tion of  war,  for  six  years  (1853-59)  be  conducted  the  sur- 
vey of  a  route  for  the  Pacific  R.  R. ;  on  lighthouse  duty 
until  the  outbreak  of  civil  war.  Appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  May  17,  1801,  he  held  important 
commands  in  Missouri,  and  in  Dec.,  1861,  surprised  a  Con- 
federate camp  at  Milford,  which  ho  captured  with  large 
supplies,  thus  forcing  the  Confederate  general  Price  to 
S.  E.  Missouri ;  following  up  his  success,  now  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi,  in  co-operation  with  Ad- 
miral Foote  New  Madrid  was  taken  (Mar.  14, 1802).  Pro- 
moted to  be  major-general  Mar.  21,  1862,  and  a  month  later 
(Apr.  8)  captured  Island  No.  10  in  Mississippi  River,  with 
upward  of  6500  prisoners  and  about  125  cannon  and  7000 
small-arms.  Uniting  with  the  combined  armies  under  Gen. 
Halleck,  he  participated  in  the  advance  upon  Corinth,  and 
upon  the  evacuation  of  that  place  (May  30)  pursued  the 
Confederate  army  as  far  as  Baldwin.  Called  to  the  East 
in  June,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
army  (July  14,  1802)  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  Virginia,  comprising  the  forces  of  Fremont,  McDowell, 
and  Banks,  to  which  were  added  those  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  arriving  from  the  Peninsula  of  Virginia.  The 
unsuccessful  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  fought  Aug.  29-30, 
and  the  next  day  (Sept.  1)  that  of  Chantilly  ;  a  few  days 
later  Pope  resigned  his  command,  and  resumed  command 
of  the  department  of  the  North-west.  Since  the  war  he 
has  commanded  various  military  divisions  and  depart- 
ments. 

Poperinghe',  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  has  manufactures  of  linens,  lace,  tobacco,  and 
earthenware,  and  extensive  cultivation  of  hops  in  the 
vicinity.  P.  10.091. 

Pope's  Mills,  p.-v.,  Macomb  tp.,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 
K.  Y.,  on  Black  Lake.  P.  76. 

Pop'ham  (GEORGE), b. in  Somersetshire,  England, about 
1550,  brother  of  Sir  John  Popham,  lord  chief-justice  of 
the  king's  bench  (b.  1531  ;  d.  Juno  10,  1607),  who  was  one 
of  the  patentees,  with  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  of  an  ex- 
ten.-ive  territory  in  the  present  State ..('  .Maine;  sailed  from 
Plymouth,  England,  May  31,  1007,  with  two  ships  and  100 
men,  Raleigh  Gilbert,  nephew  of  Sir  Walter  Kalcigh,  being 
in  command  of  one  of  the  vessels.  They  landed  Aug.  15, 
1607,  at  the  mouth  of  Kennebec  or  Sagadahock  River, 
where  on  the  western  peninsula  they  built  a  storehouse  and 
a  rude  fortification  which  they  named  Fort  St.  George. 
This  was  the  first  English  settlement  in  New  England,  but 
Popham  having  died  Feb.  5,  1608,  the  colonists  became 
discouraged  at  the  inclemency  of  the  region,  and  returned 
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to  England  in  the  spring. — Sir  FRANCIS  POPHAM,  probably 
a  son  of  Sir  John,  was  a  patentee  of  New  England  and  a 
member  of  Parliament  1620.  The  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  "  Pop  ham  Colony"  was  celebrated  in 
18(>2,  and  several  times  since,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society,  and  a  Memorial  Volume  was 
prepared  "  in  vindication  of  the  claims  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  as  the  founder  of  English  colonization  in  America." 
(See  POOR,  JOHN  A.) 

Popish  Plot.     See  GATES  (Tiros). 

Pop'kin  (Joiix  SPELLING),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
June  19,  1771;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1792;  was 
tutor  there  1795-98;  pastor  of  the  Federal  street  Congre- 
gational church,  Boston,  1799-1802,  of  the  First  church  at 
Newbury  1804-15,  and  professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege 1&16-38.  D.  at  Cambridge  Mar.  2,  1852.  A  volume 
of  writings,  chiefly  lectures,  sermons,  and  addresses,  was 
edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton  (1852). 

Pop'lar  [Lat.  populns],  properly  the  name  of  the  trees 
belonging  to  the  genus  Popnlits  and  order  Salicaceoe,  but 
popularly  and  very  incorrectly  extended  to  the  TULIP  TRKE 
(which  see)  of  the  U.  S.  The  poplars  have  a  light,  white 
wood,  which  is  very  perishable  if  exposed  to  the  weather 
or  if  not  carefully  seasoned.  The  common  balsam  pop- 
lar, tacamahac,  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree  (P.  balsamifera), 
produces  a  copious  fragrant  resin  on  its  buds  :  it  is  a  hand- 
some tree  of  North  America  and  Asia.  Several  of  the  pop- 
lars of  the  U.  S.  are  called  cottonwood.  (See  COTTON  WOOD 
Tit  KB.)  The  cottonwoods  are  useful  for  fuel  nnd  timber, 
but  liable  to  warp  unless  prepared  with  care.  The  /-*.  trcmu- 
loides,  or  white  poplar,  American  aspen,  is  a  handsome 
tree,  as  is  the  P.  yrandfdentata.  P.  anyttlata  and  hctcro- 
p  In/ 1  la  are  large  cottonwoods  with  rather  large  leaves.  The 
nbele,  or  silver-leaf  poplar  of  Europe  (/*.  alba),  is  some- 
times planted  in  the  U.  S.  It  spreads  rapidly  by  the  roots, 
but  its  timber  is  excellent,  as  is  that  of  the  P.  canescens 
and  nifjra,  the  gray  and  black  European  poplars.  The 
Lotnbnrdy  poplar  (P./astiyiatrt)  is  remarkable  for  the  sin- 
gular upward  tendency  of  its  branches.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  more  recent  economic  uses  of  the  poplars 
is  the  manufacture  of  paper-pulp  from  their  wood.  Paper 
is  not  usually  made  from  this  pulp  alone,  but  it  may  be 
profitably  mixed  with  rag-pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  or- 
dinary qualities  of  printing  paper.  REVISED  BY  A.  GRAY. 

Poplar,  tp.,  Orangcburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  730. 

Poplar  HI i] ft,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Butler  co.,  Mo., 
on  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  and  Cairo  Arkansas  nnd 
Texas  H.  Ks.,  has  1  newspaper,  a  stave-factory,  and  hotels. 
P.  840.  KITCHENS  &  KELLY,  PUBS.  "  HEADLIGHT." 

Poplar  Branch,  p.-v.,  Currituck  co.,  N.  C.,  on  Curri- 
tuck  Sound.  P.  1140. 

Poplar  Grove,  p.-v.,  Caledonia  tp.,  Bonne  co.,Tll.,  on 
Kenosha  division  of  Chicago  and  North-western  K.  R. 

Poplar  Plains,  p.-v.,  Fleming  co.,  Ky.     P.  15C5. 

Poplar  Ridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ala.  P.  Gil. 

Poplar  Springs,  tp.,  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.     P.  C38. 

Poplar  Tent,  tp.,  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1280. 

Popocatepetl'  [Aztec,  popoca,  "smoking,"  and  tepetl, 
"mountain  "],  a  volcano,  still  smoking,  though  no  erup- 
tion has  taken  place  since  1540,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  the 
City  of  Mexico.  It  rises  17,720  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  of  conical  form,  and  covered  with  forests  to  a  height 
of  about  13,000  feet,  where  vegetation  ceases  and  perpetual 
snow  begins. 

Pop'oli,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Aquila  degli  Abruz- 
zi,  situated  most  picturesquely  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Pescara  and  the  Sagittario.  The  attention  of  physicists 
has  been  drawn  to  certain  curious  periodical  air-currents 
which  are  observed  here.  P.  in  1874,  G708. 

Pop'pi,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Arezzo,  situated  on 
an  isolated  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Arno,  the 
torrent  Sora  falling  into  it  at  a  point  just  opposite.  Poppi 
was  a  strongly-fortified  town,  but  few  traces  of  its  mediae- 
val life  remain  except  the  castellated  palace  of  the  counts 
Guidi.  P.  in  1874,  6414. 

Pop'py  [Ang.-Sax.  papig],  the  common  name  of  the 
Papaotf  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Papaveraceae. 
The  flower  is  large  and  showy,  the  corolla  being  generally 
ftHir-petaUed  and  the  calyx  two-leaved.  The  stigma  is  in 
the  form  of  rays,  ranging  from  four  to  twenty  in  number. 
It  springs  directly  from  the  germen,  and  persists  upon  the 
capsule.  The  latter  is  one-celled,  though  with  imperfect 
partitions,  and  contains  numerous  seeds  which  escape  by 
pores  under  the  flaring  stigma.  The  poppy  is  an  annual 
or  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  and  abounds  in  a  milky 
juice.  There  arc  about  twenty  species,  natives  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  most  of  which  are  found  only  in  the  warm  tem- 


perate regions.  By  far  the  most  important  species  is  P, 
somni/entm,  from  which  the  drug  opium  is  obtained.  (See 
OPIUM.)  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species,  of 
which  the  most  prominent  are  called  the  white  and  black 
poppy*  respectively,  from  the  color  of  the  seeds.  The 
flower  of  the  former  is  white — that  of  the  latter  generally 
red  or  violet,  though  also  sometimes  white.  This  species 
of  poppy  has  been  known  from  a  remote  period  in  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  now  extensively  grown  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Europe,  India,  and  China.  In  the  Oriental 
countries  it  is  cultivated  for  opium,  but  in  Franco  and 
Germany  principally  for  a  bland  fixed  oil,  poppy  oil,  found 
in  the  seeds.  This  oil  exists  in  the  seeds  in  about  the 
proportion  of  40  per  cent.,  is  entirely  devoid  of  narcotic 
properties,  and  is  used  extensively  for  the  same  purposes 
as  olive  oil,  which  it  much  resembles.  In  England  there 
occurs  in  abundance  a  species  of  poppy  called  the  red 
poppy  or  corn-rose  (P.  f£ keens),  characterized  by  a  fiery- 
red  flower.  The  scarlet  petals  of  this  are  used  in  pharmacy 
to  impart  their  brilliant  color  to  mixtures.  In  America, 
P.  eomniferum  has  been  naturalized,  but  is  cultivated  prin- 
cipally as  a  garden-flower.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Population  [Lat.  popnlntio'].  The  matter  of  chief 
interest  on  this  topic  respects  the  ratio  between  the  increase 
of  population  and  the  increase  of  food  for  its  subsistence. 
The  subject  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  facts 
rather  than  of  theories.  It  is  evident,  as  the  Scriptures 
affirm,  that  the  whole  earth,  with  its  manifold  forces  and 
resources,  is  under  the  dominion  of  man,  to  be  subjected 
and  made  subservient  to  his  support.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  is  as  yet  but  thinly  peopled,  and 
in  hardly  any  portion  are  its  resources  for  the  support  of 
human  life  fully  drawn  out.  Many  of  the  richest  land.s  lie 
almost  desolate.  The  law  of  reproduction  in  mankind  no 
doubt  tends  to  increase  population  in  a  geometrical  ratio. 
But  there  is  also  in  the  vegetables  and  animals  on  which 
man  feeds  a  structural  provision  for  increase  in  a  higher 
geometrical  ratio.  Both  are  subject  to  natural  checks, 
which  tend  to  preserve  the  balance  between  them,  yet  so 
that  always  the  earth  shall  yield  all,  or  more  than  all,  that 
mankind  need. 

Turning  to  the  actual  occupancy  of  the  earth  by  man,  it 
is  evident  that  those  most  scantily  provided  with  means  of 
subsistence  are  the  nations  which,  in  a  savage  state,  are 
scattered  thinly  over  wide  territories.  In  such  circum- 
stances population  tends  to  decline  rather  than  increase, 
because  there  is  no  disposition  or  ability  to  unfold  the 
hidden  resources  of  nature  by  labor,  no  stimulus  to  pro- 
duction from  genial  social  life,  and  what  Malthus  calls  the 
positive  checks  to  increase  of  population — viz.  war,  dis- 
ease, and  famine — work  with  freest  and  most  destructive 
effects.  When  civilized  men  come  to  occupy  such  coun- 
tries the  increase  of  population  is  rapid,  but  that  increase 
of  population  becomes  itself  a  means  of  increasing  subsist- 
ence more  rapidly.  The  industries  of  civilized  society  open 
new  treasures  of  earth,  control  new  forces  of  nature,  and 
tend  always  to  a  production  of  means  of  satisfaction  even 
beyond  the  ever-multiplying  desires  of  an  ever-growing 
people.  If  confined  within  narrow  limits  they  may  in 
time  exhaust  the  capacity  of  their  own  soil  for  yielding 
food,  but  they  are  producing  a  surplus  of  wealth  which, 
through  the  exchanges  of  commerce,  will  bring  food  from 
other  lands,  perhaps  colonized  by  their  own  surplus  peo- 
ple. It  needs  but  freedom  of  intercourse  between  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  both  people  and  products,  and  the  most 
crowded  country  will  be  able  to  command  a  full  supply  of 
food  for  the  needs  of  all.  The  history  of  the  world  fur- 
nishes no  instance  of  a  country  depopulated,  or  a  nation 
turned  backward  on  the  line  of  civilization,  by  the  mere 
fact  that  its  population  had  outgrown  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

Under  a  highly-developed  civilization  where  industry  is 
active  and  wealth  is  increasing,  it  is  found  that  the  poorer 
classes  increase  most  rapidly,  and  that  there  is  a  steady 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  increase  as  the  social  condition 
improves ;  that  is,  the  ratio  of  increase  is  greatest  where 
the  means  of  support  arc  least.  This  fact  is  moH  iiianilVst 
where  social  distinctions  are  most  fixed  and  the  poorer 
classes  can  have  little  hope  of  bettering  their  condition. 
It  is  accounted  for  by  the  recklessness  of  sheer  desperation. 
With  nothing  better  in  the  future  to  aspire  to,  men  cast 
off  all  prudential  restraint  and  live  only  for  present  in- 
dulgence. Misery,  instead  of  being  the  effect,  is  itself  the 
cause  of  this  excess  of  population.  Ignorance,  degrada- 
tion, and  vice  tend  to  perpetuate  this  condition  of  things. 
On  the  contrary,  under  the  inspiration  of  hope,  full  force 
is  given  to  all  those  considerations  which  affect  men's 
future  condition.  Regard  is  had  not  merely  to  the  bare 
necessities  of  life,  but  to  the  decencies  which  belong  to 
social  position,  and  to  the  luxuries  which  adorn  and  refine 
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life.     With  reference  to  these,  marriage  is  postponed  and 
self-restraint  is  imposed,  and  .llyiirc  brought  in 

tho-e  which  .Malthus  cull.i  tin-  prudential  cheeks  on  . 
of  |Hi)>ulutiun.  Hence,  tlic  true  relief  fur  tlic  apparent 
wrctehe.dne.-s  nf  crowded  |Mi|nil:ition»  is  to  be  found  in  the 
removal  of  whaler  er  in  tin-  structure  of  society  or  the  form 
of  government  ten. Is  to  ilivide  society  into  castes  and  to 
•late  inequalities  of  wealth  anil  condition,  and  in 
special  effort-,  by  education  and  moral  influen'-e.  I"  in-piie 

the    lower  classes    with    hopefulness,    |irndei .tin  ill,  and 

to  lil't  themselves  to  a  higher  level  hoth  of  self-de- 
velopment ninl  of  social  position.     Hero  there  is  place  for  | 

tile  application  of  sound  pi  -inciplcs  of  political  e lomy  to 

;:l:ihle  distrihutioli  of  wealth  produced  to 
laborers  engaged  in  its  production,  and  a  rednrtioii  of  the 
tt;l-lful  consumption  of  wealth  in  lliirllll'lll  luxuries  and 

ruinous  vices.  An  increase  of  population  under  these 
conditions  must  be  always  a  source  of  strength  and  a  sign 
of  prosperity  ill  any  state.  With  free  interchange  of 
fro  nillv  and  enninicrrial  intercourse  between  the  nations 
«e  m,iv  regard  the  lime  to  be  far  off  in  the  Indefinite 
future  when  the  population  of  this  earth  shall  bo  brought 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  earth's  resources  to  support  j 
human  life.  These  \iews  arc  confirmed  by  the  following 
•ics:  The  number  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile 
is.  in  llclginm,  the  most  densely  peopled  state  of  Europe, 
•l:;il:  in  England,  which  stands  next  in  order  of  density,  it 
is  :;-'.! :  for  the  whole  of  Kurope  the  average  is  but  71.  In 
China  it  is  estimate  1  at  420  to  the  square  mile;  the  aver- 
age I-  HI  for  all  Asia,  and  1(5  for  all  of  Africa.  The  Slate 
of  .Mas.-arim-rtt  -  lias  201  inhabitants,  t-i  the  square  mile ; 
Ohio,  0(i ;  the  average  for  the  whole  U.  8.  is  11,  anil  for 
the  American  continent  as  a  whole,  (5  to  the  square  mile. 
In  Australia  there  are  nearly  2  square  miles  for  every  in- 
habitant. A.  L.  CHAi'ix. 

Por'celain  [the  origin  of  the  word,  which  is  found  in 
many  languages,  is  unknown  ;  tile  French  word  /nn-fi-laine 
nieans  also  "  sea  snail  "j,  a  name  applied  to  the  finer  vari- 
ctie-  of  earthenware,  compo-eil  c  —  entially  of  silicates  of 
alumina.  In  the  making  of  true  porcelain,  however,  be- 
tides line  pure,  white  clay — mincralogically,  Ifnuliiiilr — a 
certain  proportion  of  irUte  Aftlfpar  is  always  incorporated 
with  the  mass  lieforc  burning,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  al- 
kali contained  in  its  composition,  gives  rise  to  a  port  of 
scmi-vitrilieation,  imparting  to  tbo  mass,  after  burning,  a 
certain  translucency  to  which  the  peculiar  beauty  of  por- 
celain is  due.  To  the  same  cause  is  duo  a  certain  tough- 
ness, iiifraugibility,  and  a  crypto-crystallinc  homogeneity, 
which  imparts  a  sonorous  character  like  that  of  glass. 
i  Sec  1'oTTKHY,  by  S.  BIRCH.)  II.  Wrurz. 

Porcelain  Clay.  The  finer  varieties  of  white  clay, 
after  being  purified  by  washing,  are  thus  designated.  (See 
CLAY  and  KAOMN.)  Technically,  we  may  define  porcelain 
clays  as  those  fine  white  and  plastic  clays  whicb  are  free, 
or  almost  so,  from  iV«n  and  muuynneK.  The  following  are 
anahscs  of  some-  French  porcelain  clays: 

St.  Tropex. 
;V,.S 
2(>.0 
8.2 

0.5  3.32 

Ox.  iron    1.8       Ox.  man  g.   0.19 
7.2  10.00 

HENRY  WDRTZ. 

Porcelain,  Iti'-niiiniir's,  a  porcelain-like  substance, 
first  obtained  by  K6aumur  by  <levitr!fyin</  ordinary  glass. 
K\rr--i \  fly  slow  cooling  will  sometimes  produce  devitrifi- 
cation, particularly  in  very  calcareous  glasses,  but  it  often 
occurs  in  actual  glass-working  as  an  effect  of  careless  and 
repeated  heating  and  cooling.  The  glass  becomes  opaque, 
tougher,  and  less  susceptible  to  fracture  from  sudden  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  having  really  something  of  a  porcelain- 
like  character.  It  is  attributed  to  the  formation  of  crys- 
talline compounds  in  the  mass,  which,  when  once  formed, 
are  difficult  of  refusion.  H.  WrilTZ. 

Porchct'  (FRANCIS  PKYRE),  M.  D.,  b.  in  St.  John's, 
Berkley,  S.  C.,  1825;  graduated  A.  B.  at  South  Carolina 
College.  Columbia,  and  in  1847  M.  D.  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege in  Charleston.  With  Dr.  Cain  he  issued  5  vols.  there 
of  the  Medical  Journal  <n»l  AVr/,  n-  before  the  war,  and  is 
now  publishing  the  3d  vol.  (new  scries) ;  served  in  the 
military  hospitals  at  Norfolk  and  Petersburg,  Va. :  au- 
thor of  Itctt'tHi-rr*  of  the  Xouthern  Field*  and  Fonttt,  and 
a  prize  cssav,  Illuttratioui  of  Itiseatc  willi  tin-  .!/•• 
(1861).  PAUL  F.  EVK. 

Porcu'na,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Jaen,  has  man- 
ufactures of  serges,  woollen  fabrics,  and  soap.  P.  Ti'il.'i. 

Por'cupine  [It.  porco-s/mjo*o — i'.  e. pnrco,  "  a  pig,"  and 
tliiiKinn,  '•  spiny  "],  a  name  given  to  certain  rodents  of  the 
families  Hystricidio  and  Spalocopodidtc,  distinguished  by 


the  development  of  spines  among  the  hairs.  The  forms 
thus  characterized  arc  found  in  America,  as  well  us  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  belong  to  two  quite  different  groups,  and 
their  relations  in  other  re-pert-  arc  with  forms  having  hair 
little  more  harsh  than  ordinary  mammals.  The  Old-World 
species  have  much  stouter  spines,  and  form  the  family 
lly-tri'-ida'.  the  nearest  relatives  of  which  are  South 
American  animals  without  spines.  The  genera  of  Hystri- 
cid:c  are  (II  lltfHtris.  with  four  or  ti\e  specie-,  li.und  in 
Asiaand  Africa,  as  well  as  Southern  Kurope  ;  (21  Ai'iiiillil'in, 
with  two  species  in  Southern  Asia  :  and  (','.  i  .!</;.  mini,  with 
i  and  Africa.  It  is  the  l///*tris  '-i-ittnttl 

of  Africa  that  furnishes  chiefly  the  quills  used  as  pen- 
handles.  The  South  Anietiean  porcupines  belong  to  the 
family  Spulucnpodidie  and  sub  family  Ccreolnhinin.  The 
genera  are  (1)  Erctlihim,  including  the  North  American 
porcupine,  (2)  t'tr>-nlnlia,t,nA  (3)  t'lisiumi/t ;  the  first  of 
•  :ts  a  short  tail ;  the  last  two  a  prehensile  one.  The 
quills  of  Ertthiiun  are  used  \i\  the  Indians  in  ornamental 
work.  The  quills  of  all  the  porcupines  are  nothing  but 
modified  and  greatly  de\  eloped  spine  like  hairs,  and  almost 
c\eiy  grade  of  hair  is  exemplified  either  in  the  same  ani- 
mal or  in  representatives  ot  related  t\pes.  Belonging  to 
the  same  family  with  the  American  porcupines  are  numer- 
ous genera,  sonic  of  which  have  hairs  litt1'  i  than 
the  p"  The  name  porcupine  bus  been  also  ex- 
tended to  the  \ii-lraliau  'l'<ifli>i'i!t,nH\nt,  a  representative  of 
the  order  of  Monotremcs,  but  this  animal  has  no  relation 
whatever  with  the  typical  porcupines.  (See  also  HYSTHI- 
i  in  i;  and  BPALAODPOMML)  TnEonoRK  (111, I,. 

Porcupine  Ant-cater,  the  popular  name  of  the 
ECHIDNA  (which  sec). 

Pordeno'ne,  to\vn  of  Italy,  province  of  Udine,  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Xnncello,  about 
30  miles  from  the  city  of  Udine.  Of  its  ancient  walls  and 
once-splendid  castle  only  the  ruins  remain.  In  the  cathe- 
dral (begun  1347)  and  in  several  smaller  churches  may  be 
seen  oil-paintings  and  frescoes  of  rare  beauty  by  Porde- 
nono  and  others  of  his  school.  The  1'alazzo  Cominunalo 
also  contains  most  valuable  frescoes  by  the  same  artists. 
Pordenono  has  utilized  its  abundant  water-power,  and  the 
large  cotton,  silk,  and  earthen  and  ironware  manufactories 
employ  more  than  2000  persons.  P.  in  1874,  8269. 

Pore  [CJr.  Trnpo*],  ft  very  narrow  passage  in  any  solid 
substance,  but  the  name  is  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
efferent  ducts  of  the  glands  in  the  skin  of  animals.  The 
largest  of  these  and  the  least  abundant  arc  the  ducts  of 
the  sebaceous  glands,  which  secrete  an  oily  substance. 
They  arc  numerous  on  the  head  and  face  and  near  the 
orifices  of  the  body,  but  elsewhere  fewer  or  even  wanting. 
The  ducts  of  the  sweat-glands  are  most  numerous  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  where  2800  have  been  counted  in  one 
square  inch.  Krause  estimates  the  number  on  a  single  per- 
son at  2,381,248.  In  calibre  they  arc  extremely  variable. 

Por'gy  [StriiftttHHH*  firtff/rnftfr  or  the  PognH  aruyrnpn  of 
Cuvier  and  old  American  authors],  a  species  of  the  family 
Sparridas  peculiar  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  States.  This 
name  is  the  one  given  at  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  but  it 
is  also  known  as  the  scup  about  Vineyard  Sound,  etc.,  scup- 
paug,  bream  in  Rhode  Island  (formerly),  and  fairmaid  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Virginia.  It  ranges  from  the  southern  side 
of  Cape  Cod  southward  to  Cape  Florida,  at  least ;  on  the 
southern  coast  it  occurs  throughout  the  year,  but  is  most 
abundant  in  June  and  July,  and  on  the  northern  coasts  is 
only  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  summer,  before 
and  after  whicb  time  it  probably  inhabits  the  deeper  waters 
off  the  coast.  It  attains  not  unfrequcntly  a  length  of  eigh- 
teen inches  and  a  weight  of  about  four  pounds  or  more; 
this  size  is  reached  probably  in  about  five  or  six  years  ;  the 
female,  however,  even  in  the  second  year,  has  mature  eggs. 
It  is  highly  regarded  as  food,  and  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent fishes  of  the  markets  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Southern  coast  cities  generally.  It  feeds  quite  indis- 
criminately ;  worms,  crustaceans,  mollusks.  etc.  contribute 
to  its  wants  :  it  readily  takes  the  hook,  which  is  most  fre- 
quently baited  with  clams.  It  is,  however,  chiefly  taken 
for  the  market  in  nets,  and  especially  in  pound-nets,  along 
the  southern  New  England  coast.  It  varies  considerably 
in  abundance,  in  some  seasons  or  periods  of  seasons  being 
ively  numerous,  and  in  others  comparatively  scarce. 
A  late  period  of  such  comparative  scarcity  has  led  to  the 
in\  estigation  of  the  causes  thereof,  and  it  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  pounds  throughout  the 
season  and  for  every  day ;  legislation  has  been  attempted 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  Although  a  very  savory  fish,  its 
almti'lnni'e  compared  with  other  fishes  renders  it  a  cheap 
article  of  food  ;  formerly  it  was  sold  as  low  as  ten  to  twcnty- 
fivo  cents  a  barrel,  and  was  even  used  as  a  manure  at  or 
near  the  places  of  capture ;  it  now,  however,  fetches  about 
six  to  eight  cents  a  pound,  wholesale,  at  Newport,  and  at 
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New  Bedford  about  ten  cents.  (For  further  information 
see  Report  uf  the  U.  A'.  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries, 
part  i.  pp.  228-235.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Po'rism  [Gr.  jropurnot],  a  name  given  by  ancient  geom- 
eters to  a  class  of  propositions  having  for  their  object  to 
show  what  conditions  will  render  certain  problem!  indeter- 
minate. In  order  that  the  solution  of  a  problem  may  bo 
determinate,  there  must  be  as  many  independent  condi- 
tions as  there  are  parts  to  be  determined.  If,  therefore, 
any  supposition  can  bo  made  on  the  data  of  the  problem 
that  will  cause  one  of  the  given  conditions  to  depend  upon 
one  or  more  of  the  others,  the  solution  will  become  inde- 
terminate; that  is,  the  problem  will  have  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  solutions.  The  object  of  the  porism  is,  then,  to 
discover  an  hypothesis  that  will  make  one  of  the  given 
conditions  of  a  determinate  problem  dependent  upon  one 
or  more  of  the  others.  The  nature  of  a  porism  will  be  illus- 
trated by  an  example  : 
Let  A  B  C  be  a  given 
triangle,  and  D  any 
point  in  its  plane  ;  it  is 
required  to  draw  a  line 
through  D  such  that  the 
sum  of  the  perpendicu- 
lars to  it  from  the  two 
vertices  on  one  side 

shall  be  equal  to  the  perpendicular  to  it  from  the  vertex 
on  the  other  side.  Suppose  the  problem  solved,  and  let 
D  E  be  a  line  such  that  the  sum  of  A  E  and  B  G  is  equal 
to  C  F.  Draw  C  II  bisecting  A  B  at  II  and  cutting  D  E  at 
L;  also  draw  II  K  perpendicular  to  D  E:  then  will  II  K 
=  J(AE  f  B  G),  or  CF  =  21IK.  From  the  similar  tri- 
angles L,  K  II  and  L  F  C  we  have  II  K  :  II  L  : :  C  F  :  C  L,  or 
C  F  =  2H  L.  Hence,  the  line  D  E  must  cut  II  C  at  a  point 
one-third  of  the  distance  from  II  to  C,  and  this  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  position  of  D.  In  the  general  case — that 
is,  when  D  and  L  do  not  coincide — the  problem  is  deter- 
minate, and  admits  of  but  one  solution.  Now  let  it  be  re- 
quired to  determine  the  condition  that  will  make  the  pro- 
blem indeterminate.  If  we  suppose  D  to  coincide  with  L, 
the  preceding  proportion  will  be  true  whatever  may  be  the 
direction  of  E  K  ;  hence,  the  condition  required  is  that  D 
shall  coincide  with  L,  and  the  operation  of  determining 
this  condition  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  the  porism. 
The  porism  just  considered  may  be  enunciated  as  follows  : 
To  find  in  the  plane  of  a  triangle  a  point  such  that  if  any 
line  is  drawn  through  it,  and  perpendiculars  let  fall  upon 
it  from  the  vertices,  the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  on  one 
side  shall  be  equal  to  the  perpendicular  on  the  other  side. 
Playfair's  definition  of  a  porism  is  as  follows  :  "  A  porism 
is  a  proposition  affirming  the  possibility  of  finding  such 
conditions  as  will  render  a  certain  problem  indeterminate, 
or  capable  of  innumerable  solutions."  W.  G.  PECK. 

Pork  [Fr.  pore;  Lat.  porcim,  a  "swine"],  the  flesh  of 
the  domesticated  swine,  extensively  used  as  an  article  of 
food.  It  is  cured  either  by  salting  or  smoking,  and  in  the 
latter  case  is  called  bacon.  The  principal  source  of  the 
commercial  supply  of  pork  is  the  U.  S.  Most  other  coun- 
tries produce  less  pork  than  is  required  for  home  consump- 
tion. The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  produces  most  of  the 
swine.  They  are  mostly  transported  alive  to  largo  com- 
mercial centres  like  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Bos- 
ton, and  Buffalo,  and  are  there  killed.  The  pork  is  shipped 
principally  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Ireland  exports  great  quantities  of  pork. 
Much  has  been  written  to  show  the  unhealthiness  of  pork 
as  an  article  of  human  food,  but,  while  it  must  bo  admit- 
ted that  in  many  countries  it  is  too  extensively  used,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  no  cheaper  article  of  flesh-food,  nor 
any  more  acceptable  to  hard-working  men,  like  lumber- 
men, sailors,  and  farm-laborers,  than  sound,  healthy  pork. 
Its  use  should,  of  course,  be  accompanied  by  suitable  food, 
such  as  green  vegetables,  bread,  and  stewed  fruits.  It 
should  be  also  well  cooked,  whether  used  by  itself  or  in 
the  form  of  sausage,  as  it  is  much  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  the  trichina, 

Poros'ity  [from  the  Gr.  irdpot,  "a  passage  "],  a  property 
of  matter  in  consequence  of  which  its  molecules  arc  not  in 
absolute  contact,  but  separated  by  intervals  or  pores  filled 
with  air.  The  porosity,  for  instance,  of  stone  or  wood  is 
proved  by  immersing  the  object  in  water  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump  ;  when  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  sur- 
face, that  enclosed  in  the  pores  of  the  object  will  rise  to  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  bubbles.  The  porosity,  for  instance, 
of  cast  iron  has  been  proved  by  forcing  water  through  the 
pores  of  a  plate  four  inches  thick. 

Porphyr'ius,  b.  at  Batanea,  Syria,  about  233  A.  n. ; 
received  the  instruction  of  Origen  at  Ca;sarea;  studied 
afterward  at  Athens  under  Longinus,  and  finally  in  Rome 
under  Plotinus,  of  whom  he  became  a  passionate  disciple; 


travelled  in  Sicily  and  other  countries,  but  returned  subse- 
quently to  Rome,  where  he  d.  about  .'!0.r>.  Of  his  numerous 
works,  the  greater  part  is  no  longer  extant.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  lost  productions  was  his  work  against  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  publicly  burnt  by  order  of  Theodosius 
II.  in  435.  Among  the  works  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are  biographies  of  Plotinus  and  Pythagoras ;  a  com- 
mentary on  Aristotle's  Catagorite,  generally  printed  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Oryanon  ;  a  treatise  on  Abstinence  from 
Animi.il  Fuud,  etc.  There  is  no  collected  edition  of  his 
works. 

Por'phyry  [Gr.  irop</>vpiTvj«,  from  wop^vpa,  "purple"],  a 
name  applied  to  various  rocks,  but  correctly  to  red  antique 
porphyry,  a  metamorphic  mass  of  unulcavablo  feldspar, 
containing  crystals  of  orthoclase  or  oligoclase,  which  when 
polished  causes  the  purplish-gray  surface  to  be  spotted 
with  paler  patches.  Much  of  the  so-called  porphyry  is 
porphyry  conglomerate,  containing  pebbles.  Diabase  por- 
phyry is  hornblendic.  The  name  porphyry  is  often  ex- 
tended to  other  volcanic  and  basaltic  rocks  containing 
feldspar  crystals. 

Por'poise  [U.porco,  "hog,"  and  pesce,  "fish  "],anamo 
given  to  the  small  and  slender  species  of  the  family  Del- 
phinidic  and  sub-family  Delphinime.  The  name  probably 
owes  its  origin  to  the  snuffing  noise  which  the  animals 
make,  simulating  the  grunt  of  the  hog,  and  which  has 
obtained  upon  our  own  coasts  the  name  of  "  snuffer"  and 
"  puffing  pig  "  for  the  J'hoctena  Americana.  They  are  rep- 
resented by  numerous  species  and  several  genera — c.  </. 
Dalpkinutf  Lcncor^amphus,  Tursiops,  Lttgeuor&ynehut,  and 
Phoctunn.  The  species  of  some  one  or  other  of  these  gen- 
era, especially  Dclpliinns,  are  found  in  almost  all  seas. 
Tlie  most  common  American  species  are  the  7'Aocjrua 
Aiitericiotft,  fictfunorhyncKtu  leucoplewfHt,  Tuftiop*  ercbeit- 
nut,  and  Delphiuui  dclphii  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  I'/m- 
c?r;m  vomerina,  LagenorkynchlM  thicttleu,  Tursiops  Qiltii, 
Delphinua  Jlairdii,  and  Leucorhamphita  borealia  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  U.  S.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Por'pora  (Nicoi.o),  b.  at  Naples  Aug.  19,  10SO;  d. 
there  in  Feb.,  1767;  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sing- 
|  ing-masters  and  composers  of  his  time.  Among  hi.s  pupil! 
j  were  Farinelli  and  Cassarelli.  His  compositions,  50  operas, 
a  number  of  masses,  etc.,  are  now  forgotten,  but  in  the  his- 
tory of  music  he  is  still  remembered  as  the  successful  com- 
petitor of  Handel  during  his  visit  to  London  in  173l>.  and 
as  the  master  of  Haydn  during  his  visit  to  Vienna  in  1740. 

Porret'ta?  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Bologna,  on  the 
railway  between  Florence  and  Bologna,  about  38  miles 
;  from  the  latter  city.  Porretta  has  only  3500  inhabitant-, 
but  is  fast  growing  in  population  and  in  importance  on  ac- 
count of  its  much-frequented  hot  sulphur  springs,  which 
are  rendered  more  efficacious  by  the  freshness  and  purity 
of  the  air,  the  town  being  about  1130  feet  above  the  sea. 
This  place  is  further  noticeable  for  the  jets  of  inflammable 
gas  which  issue  forth  near  the  springs,  and  which  are 
used  for  lighting  a  part  of  the  village. 

Porsen'na,  a  king  of  the  Etruscan  city  of  Clusiura, 
with  whom  the  Tarquins,  when  expelled  from  Rome, 
sought  refuge  and  aid;  is  believed  to  have  conquered 
Rome  and  occupied  it  for  some  time — a  fact  which  some 
Roman  historians,  such  as  Tacitus,  hint  at,  while  others, 
such  as  Livy,  conceal  the  fact  under  the  brilliant  legends 
of  Horatius  Codes,  Mueius  Scuevola,  etc.  Pliny  in  his 
Jfiiloria  Natnrali*  gives  a  description  of  the  sepulchral 
monument  of  Porscnna. 

Por'son  (RICHARD),  b.  at  East  Ruston,  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, Dec.  25,  1759,  son  of  the  parish  clerk ;  was  edueato  J 
at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  won 
the  Craven  scholarship,  the  chancellor's  medal,  and  a  fel- 
lowship 1782;  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of  criti- 
cal labors  upon  the  texts  of  classical  authors;  published 
in  17'JO  his  famous  Letters  on  the  spuriousncss  of  the  text 
of  the  three  witnesses;  resigned  his  fellowship  1791  from 
conscientious  scruples  about  subscribing  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles;  became  regius  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge 
at  £40  per  annum,  his  friends  subscribing  a  fund  for  his 
salary;  became  librarian  of  the  London  Institution  1806; 
published  critical  editions  of  several  plays  of  Euripides. 
and  corrected  the  text  of  yEschylus,  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Herodotus.  D.  at  London  Sept.  25, 1808.  He  was  as  noted 
for  his  marvellous  memory  as  for  his  vast  erudition.  His 
Note*  on  Aristophanes  (edited  by  Dobree)  were  published 
I  1820,  and  the  Lexicon  of  Photius  1822.  (See  his  Life  by 
J.  S.  Watson,  1861.) 

Por'ta  (CARLO),  b.  at  Milan  1770;  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Alessandro  Manzoni  and  of  Tommaso  (Jrossi. 
Of  his  poems  in  the  Milanese  dialect,  which  have  passed 
through  many  editions,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  one  en- 
titled Disgrazi  de  Giocanin  Bonr/ee.  Porta  was  an  amiable 
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satirist,  meet  true  to  nature  and  full  of  power  nii.l  >  i','«r  ; 
thus  fiir,  he  stands,  unrivalled  ttimMig  writers  in  dint>it'i. 
I).  1S21. 

Por'ta,uYria(ilnMi!ATTisTA).b.  in  Naples  about  1  .'>!(>  ; 

studied  natural  Hi< .  e-pecially  nptie.- ;  travelled  much 

in  Italy,  Spain,  nii'l  France;  founded  in  his  native  city  an 
ai-aden'u,  I  Segreti,  which  lii-lil  it-  mmtlngl  in  liis  own 
hoii-f,  ami  to  wliii-li  in. in-  was  admitted  unless  he  had 
ma'lo  some  discovery  in  natural  pblloiophj;  became  very 
fam.iu-i  "ii  account  "I  certain  ]ireilictions  which  turned 
true,  an  I  «a-  ci^crly  sought  by  people  who  wished  to 
know  something  of  the  future;  was  accused  of  magic,  and 
coin]. i-ll'  1  In  the  pope  to  dissolve  his  academy;  wrote 
many  volumes  on  natural  magic,  geometry,  optics,  the 
human  physiognom y,  etc.  ;  invented  tin-  i-imrra  ohicitra, 
ami  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that  visual  perception  is 
:!cch-  I  by  rays  emanating  from  the  eye,  but  by  rays 
rellectcd  from  the  objects.  D.  at  Naples  Feb.  4,  1015. 

Portn<lo\vn'i  I  >wu  of  Ireland,  county  of  Armagh,  on 
the  Ilium,  has  large  distilleries  and  manufactures  of  linen 
and  linen  yarn,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn.  It  communi- 
cates by  canal  with  the  sea  at  Newry,  1*.  t'.l'...s. 

Portaels'  (.IK.W  Fu.vvnus),  b.  at  Vilvoorden,  province 
of  South  llrabant.  Itelgiiim,  in  1820;  studied  painting  in 
the  Academy  of  Brussels,  at  Paris  under  Paul  Delarochc, 
and  in  Home ;  travelled  in  Kgypt  and  the  Orient,  and  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Academy  of  (Ihent  in  1SIT.  Ili- 
most  celchralc'l  works  are  A  Dnm-jht  in  J^f/ft,  Th>  Stm-if- 
/'//,.•  <./'  fitii-n,  A  FuiiFi'iil  in  tlm  l)f«crt  of  *S'uez,  and  A 
f '•! ,-ti run  in  Siji'tn  opcttakeit  by  n  Simoom. 

Port'age,  county  of  N.  E.  Ohio.  Area,  500  sq.  m.  It 
is  level,  fertile,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  cattle,  grain,  wool, 
and  dairy  product*.  Cliee-e,  lumber,  carriages,  leather, 
glass,  machinery,  saddlery,  etc.  are  among  the  manufac- 
tured articles,  (,'oal  is  found  at  some  points.  The  county 
is  traversed  by  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg,  Cleveland  and 
Mahonini;,  ;in  i  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  It.  Rs.  Cap. 
Knvcnna.'  1'.  21...M. 

Portage,  county  of  Central  Wisconsin.  Area,  7U2 
sf\.  m.  It  is  undulating,  and  abounds  in  pine  timber, 
which  is  extensively  cut  and  sawn.  The  fioil  is  good. 
Cattle,  grain,  and  wool  are  staple  products.  The  county  is 
traversed  bv  Wisconsin  Kivcr  and  Wisconsin  Central  R.  11. 
Cap.  Storani'l  Point.  P.  10,034. 

Portage,  tp..  Porter  CO.,  Ind.,  on  Lake  Michigan, 
Calumet  Kivcr,  and  .Michigan  Central  H.  K.  P.  728. 

Portage,  tp.,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind.,  on  St.  Joseph  River, 
includes  the  village  of  South  Bend,  the  county-seat.  P.  777. 

Portage,  tp.,  Houghton  co.,  Mich.,  on  Sturgeon  River. 
]'.  ijio. 

Portage,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.,  on  Kala- 
ma/.oo  division  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
It.  K.,  and  on  (iriind  Rapids  and  Indiana  It.  It.  P.  1050. 

Portage,  v.,  Portage  des  Sioux  tp.,  St.  Charles  co.,  Mo., 
on  Mississippi  River  at  the  point  where  the  Sioux  car- 
ried their  canoes  across  the  peninsula  to  Missouri  River. 
P.  100. 

Portage,  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Genesee  River, 
Genesee  Valley  Canal,  and  Buffalo  division  of  Erie  It.  R,, 
which  here  crosses  Genesee  River  on  a  bridge  800  feet  long. 
P.  1338. 

Portage,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  0.,  between  Middle  Por- 
tage and  Auglaize  rivers.  P.  899. 

Portage,  tp.,  Ottawa  co.,  0.,  on  tho  peninsula  between 
Sandusky  liay  and  Lake  Erie.  P.  1 2*0. 

Portage,  tp..  Summit  co.,  0.,  between  Cuyahoga  and 
Tuscarawas  rivers,  includes  tho  city  of  Akron,  the  county  - 
P.  1594. 

Portage,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wood  co.,  0.,  on  Middle  Por- 
tage River.  P.  1009. 

Portage,  (p..  Cameron  co.,  Pa.,  on  Sinncmahoning 
River  and  Philadelphia  and  Krie  division  of  Pennsylvania 
R.  It.,  near  Portage  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  upper  Alle- 
gheny River.  P.  'Jit. 

Portage,  city,  Pacific  tp.,  cap.  of  Columbia  CO.,  Wis., 
on  tho  government  canal  between  I'Vv  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  has  a  high  school  and  an  excellent  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  8  churches,  3  weekly  newspapers,  2  banks, 
1  foundry  find  machine  shop,  a  brewery,  1  flooring-mill,  1 
tannery,  and  stores.  It  is  the  terminus  of  2  railroads,  and 
has  a  round-house  and  repair-shops.  P.  3945. 

K.  W.  STKVKXS,  M.  1).,  En.  "  WKSTKRN  ADVANCE." 

Portage  des  Sioux,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Charles  co., 
Mo.,  on  M  ississippi  River.  P.  istll. 

Portage  Lake  Plantation,  tp.,  Aroostook  co.,  Me. 
P.  124. 


Portageville,  p.-v.,  (ieneseo  Falls  tp.,  Wyoming  eo., 
N*.  Y.,  on  Gonesee  River  and  buffalo  division  of  Krio  It.  K. 
P.  491. 

Portale'gre,  town  of  Portugal,  province  of  Alemtcjo, 

near  tin-  Spanish  frontier,  is  surrounded  wilh  dil:ipnl:i1c>l 
fortifications,  and  has  a  tine  cathedral  and  largo  cloth  man 
ufactures.  P.  6000. 

Port  Allen,  p.-v.,  Oakland  tp.,  Louisa  co.,  la.,  on 
Iowa  Hiver.  P.  50. 

Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  of  Ilayti.  situated  on  its 
western  coast,  on  tho  Bay  of  Uonaives,  is  an  ill  built,  filthy. 
and  unhealthy  place.     .Mud  islands,  overgrown  with  man 
grove  shrubs,  form  in  tho  harbor,  and  remain  there  ;  dung- 
hills obstruct  tho  passage  in  tho  streets,  and,  M 
an  account  taken  in  IS  10,  more  than  half  of  tho  children 
of  tho  city  grow  up  without  any  school  education.     The 
senate-house  is  tho  only  public  building  worth  mentioning. 

1  mice,  cocoa,  mahogany,  and  Campeehe-wood  arc  expoi  ted. 
P.  211,000. 

Port  \il-t  in.  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Huron  Co.,  Mich.,  on  I.  ,1  .- 
Huron,  has  I!  churches,  1  newspaper,  .'1  salt  manufactories, 

2  grindstone-quarries.  2  hotels,  ami  stores.     P.  778. 

WILLIAM  F.  CLAIIK,  Kit.  "Hi  i:ox  Co.  Ni:\vs." 

Port  Bruce,  a  port  of  entry  of  Malnhido  tp.,  I  n 
CO.,  Out..  Canada,  pleasantly  shunted  at  the  mouth  of  Cat 
fish  Creek  on  Lake  Erie.  P.  about  200. 

Port  lliir'well,  a  port  of  entry  of  Biiyhatu  tp..  Elgin 
co.,  Out.,  on  Lake  Erie  at  tho  mouth  of  Otter  Creek.  It 
has  a  good  harbor,  and  has  been  of  late  years  steadily 
increasing.  P.  about  1300. 

Port  By'ron,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Rock  Island  co.,  III.,  on 
Mississippi  River  and  Western  Tnion  R.  R.,  at  head  of 
Upper  Rapids.  P.  of  v.  576 ;  of  tp.  832. 

Port  Byron,  p.-v.,  Mcntz  tp.,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  and  Erie  Canal.  2fi  miles  W.  of 
Syracuse,  has  4  churches,  1  bank,  paper  and  grist  mills,  1 
newspaper,  2  hotels,  and  stores.  P.  1089. 

C.  E.  Joiixsox,  ED.  "Ciiiioxii-i.K." 

Port  Car'bon,  p.-b.,  East  Norwegian  tp.,  Schuylkill 
CO.,  Pa.,  on  Schuylkill  River,  Mahanoy  and  Broad  Moun- 
tain R.  R.,  and  Schuylkill  Valley  branch  of  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  R.  R.,  in  tho  vicinity  of  rich  coal-mines,  3 
miles  N.  E.  of  Pottsville.  P.  2251. 

Port  Ches'ter,  p.-v.,  Rye  tp.,  Wcstchester  co.,  N.  Y.. 
on  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R.,  25  miles 
from  New  York  City.  It  was  incorporated  in  1868;  has  1 
institute,  a  large  public  and  a  graded  school,  5  churches,  2 
banks,  an  iron-foundry,  2  shirt-factories,  public  halls, 
hotels,  1  weekly  newspaper,  a  screw-bolt  manufactory,  1 
woollen-mill,  and  1  carriage-coupling,  etc.  manufactory. 
P.  3797.  B.  F.  ASIII.KY,  En.  "  JOUHXAL." 

Port  Clin'ton,  p.-b.,  West  Brunswick  tp.,  Schuylkill 
co.,  Pa.,  on  Schuylkill  River  and  Canal  and  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  R.  R.  P.  578. 

Port  Clinton,  p.-v.,  Portage  tp.,  cap.  of  Ottawa  co., 
0.,  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  Portage  River  and  on 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  It.,  14  miles  W.  i.f 
Sandusky,  has  1  weekly  newspaper  and  some  lake-trade. 
P.  543. 

Port  forborne,  a  thriving  port  of  entry  of  Wclland 
co.,  i  int..  Canada,  on  Lake  Erie  whero  Wetland  Canal  be- 
gins, and  on  Wcllund  Railway  and  Buffalo  branch  of  Grand 
Trunk,  20  miles  from  Buffalo.  It  has  an  elevator  which 
can  transfer  6000  bushels  of  grain  per  hour  from  vessels 
to  tho  care.  It  has  3  churches  and  a  lighthouse.  P.  of 
sub-district,  988. 

Port  Dalhou'sie,  port  of  entry,  the  terminus  of  Wei- 
land  Canal  and  Railway,  on  Lake  Ontario,  is  in  Grantham 
tp.,  Lincoln  co.,  31  miles  by  water  from  Toronto.  It  has  a 
lighthouse  and  some  manufactures.  1'.  of  sub-district,  1081. 

Port  Depog'it,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cecil  co.,  Md.,  on  E. 
bank  of  Susquchanna  River,  at  head  of  navigation  for 
heavily-laden  boats,  and  on  Port  Deposit  branch  of  Phila- 
delphia Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R..  has  1  newspaper 
and  large  interests  in  tho  lumber-trade  on  the  Susquchanna 
and  in  shipping  granite  to  Baltimore.  P.  1839. 

Port  Do'ver,  port  of  entry  of  Norfolk  eo.,  Ont.,  Can- 
ada, at  tho  month  of  Lynn  River,  on  Lako  Erie.  It  ex- 
ports lumber  and  farm  produce,  has  some  manufactures 
and  1  weekly  newspaper.  P.  about  1100. 

Porte,  Ottoman  Porte,  or  Sublime  Porte  [the 
"  lofty  gate,"  or  high  gate  of  tho  imperial  palace,  among 
the  Byzantines,  as  among  other  Orientals,  was  a  favorite 
seat  of  justice;  also  the  gates  of  cities  are  places  for  de- 
liberative meetings],  names  which  are  applied  to  tho  cen- 
tral government  of  Turkey  and  the  sultan's  court  at  Con- 
stantinople. 
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PORT  ELGIN— PORTER. 


Port  El'gin  (NORMANTON  P.  0.),  a  port  on  Lake  Huron, 
in  Bruce  eo.,  Ont.,  Canada,  55  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Godorich, 
has  some  trade  and  manufactures  and  1  weekly  newspaper. 
P.  about  750. 

Port  Eliz'abeth,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  the 
most  important  town  of  the  eastern  province  of  the  Eng- 
lish colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  founded  in 
1820,  and  is  situated  on  Algoa  Bay  in  lat.  34°  S.,  and 
its  growth  has  been  steady  and  rapid.  In  1847  the  value 
of  its  exports  and  imports  amounted  to  £530,602  ;  in  1867, 
to  £4,00(1,000.  The  wool-trade  of  all  the  eastern  districts 
of  the  colony  is  here  concentrated,  and  splendid  ware- 
houses lino  the  bay.  P.  17,968,  of  whom  most  are  of 
English  descent. 

Por'ter.  See  BEER,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D., 
M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Porter,  county  of  N.  W.  Indiana,  bounded  N.  by  Lake 
Michigan  and  S.  by  Kankakce  Kiver.  Area,  450  sq.  in. 
Its  N.  portion  is  sandy,  the  S.  wet  and  marshy  ;  the  central 
part  is  productive  and  well  timbered.  Cattle,  grain,  and 
wool  are  leading  products.  The  county  is  traversed  by 
various  railroads.  It  has  important  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. Cap.  Valparaiso.  P.  13,942. 

Porter,  tp.,  Porter  co.,  Ind.     P.  1006. 

Porter,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Me.,  on  Great  Ossi- 
pee  Kiver.  P.  1104. 

Porter,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Mich.     P.  1933. 
Porter,  p.-v.  and   tp.,  Midland  co.,  Mich.,  on  Pino 
River.     P.  82. 

Porter,  tp.,  Van  Burcn  co.,  Mich.     P.  1316. 

Porter,  tp.,  Christian  co.,  Mo.     P.  959. 

Porter,  tp.,  Richardson  co.,  Neb.     P.  219. 

Porter,  tp.,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Ontario  at 
mouth  of  Niagara  River.  Includes  Fort  Niagara  and  the 
village  of  Youngstown.  P.  2042. 

Porter,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  0.     P.  819. 

Porter,  tp.,  Scioto  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  and  Little  Scioto 
rivers  and  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  It.  R.  P.  I'.Mi.'i. 

Porter,  tp.,  Clarion  Co.,  Pa.,  on  Red  Bank  Creek.     P. 
1546. 
'     Porter,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Pa.     P.  HOI/ 

Porter,  tp.,  Huntingdon  co.,  Pa.,  on  Juniata  River  and 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  P.  1253. 

Porter,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     P.  525. 

Porter,  tp.,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.     P.  650. 

Porter,  tp.,  Pike  co.,  Pa.     P.  102. 

Porter,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     P.  1167. 

Porter,  tp.,  Rock  co.,  Wis.     P.  1223. 

Porter  (ALEXANDER  J.),  b.  near  Armagh,  Ireland,  in 
1786  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  1801 ;  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits at  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  studied  law ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1807;  settled  at  St.  Martinsville,  La.,  1810;  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  formed  a  State  constitu- 
tion 1811  ;  gained  prominence  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  Whig 
politician  ;  became  a  judge  of  the  supremo  court  of  Louis- 
iana 1821;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1834—37;  again  elected  in 
1843,  but  declined  to  accept  on  account  of  ill-health.  D. 
at  Attakapas  Jan.  13,  1844.  The  existing  jurisprudence 
of  Louisiana  is  largely  due  to  the  labors  of  Judge  Porter. 

Porter  (ANDREW),  b.  at  Worcester,  Pa.,  Sept.  24, 
1743;  taught  a  school  at  Philadelphia  from  1767  till  June, 
1776,  when  he  accepted  from  Congress  a  commission  as 
captain  of  marines;  was  soon  transferred  to  the  artillery, 
in  which  he  rendered  good  service,  and  was  promoted  to  a 
colonelcy  at  the  close  of  the  war ;  was  a  commissioner  to 
survey  the  boundary-lines  of  the  State  1784-88;  became 
brigadier-general  of  State  militia  1800,  soon  afterward 
major-general;  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  Penn- 
sylvania 1809  ;  declined  the  post  of  secretary  of  war  ten- 
dered him  by  Pres.  Madison  in  1812.  D.  at  Harrisburg 
Nov.  16, 1813.  Throe  of  his  sons  filled  high  political  posts. 

Porter  (ANNA  MARIA),  sister  of  Jane,  b.  at  Durham, 
England,  about  1780  ;  educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  in  her 
childhood  she  was  a  favorite  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  wrote 
many  novels  and  tales,  which  once  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity,  but  are  now  forgotten.  D.  near  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, June  21,  1832. 

Porter  (AUGUSTUS  S.),  nephew  of  Peter  B.,  b.  at  Can- 
andaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1798;  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1818;  studied  law  with  the  late  Judge  Howell  at  Canan- 
daigua;  settled  first  at  Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  which  city  he  was  for  some 
years  mayor  ;  was  afterward  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
U.  S.,  in  which  he  ranked  as  one  of  its  most  useful  and 
upright  members.  D.  at  Niagara  Falls  in  1S72. 


Porter  (BENJAMIN  F.),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  Sept., 
1808  ;  was  self-educated  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  an 
early  age ;  afterward  studied  medicine,  which  he  practised 
in  Alabama  until  1830,  when  he  returned  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession ;  was  elected  to  the  Alabama  legislature  1832  ;  be- 
came reporter  of  the  State  1835  ;  was  elected  to  the  bench 
1840,  but  declined,  doubting  the  constitutionality  of  his 
election;  edited  14  vols.  of  the  Alabama  Ilepnrit ;  trans- 
lated Heineccius's  Elements  of  the  Inntitutei :  published  a 
volume  of  Puemx  at  Charleston,  and  was  frequently  an 
orator  on  public  occasions  and  a  contributor  to  periodicals. 

Porter  (DAVID),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  1780; 
served  from  boyhood  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  under 
his  father,  who  was  a  sea-captain  ;  entered  the  U.  S.  navy 
as  midshipman  Apr.,  1798 ;  was  on  board  the  Constellation 
during  her  engagement  with  a  French  frigate  17'J'J  ;  became 
a  lieutenant  Oct.,  1799;  was  wounded  in  an  action  with 
pirates  on  the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo  Jan.,  1800;  took 
part  in  the  naval  war  upon  Tripoli  1801-06;  was  captured 
in  the  PhiladelphiaOct.,  1803,  and  held  for  eighteen  months 
a  prisoner;  was  given  command  of  the  frigate  Essex  (32 
guns)  in  1812;  captured  11.  B.  M.'s  ship  Alert,  the  first 
man-of-war  taken  from  the  British  ;  made  several  other 
prizes;  sailed  to  the  Pacific  Jan.,  1H13;  captured  several 
whalers  and  trading  vessels,  but  wa.s  himself  captured  in 
the  harbor  of  Valparaiso  Mar.  28,  1814.  by  two  British  ves- 
sels after  a  severe  fight ;  published  a  Journal  of  the  Cruise 
of  the  Essex  (2  vols.,  1815J;  was  a  navy  commissioner 
1815-23;  commanded  an  expedition  against  West  Indian 
pirates  1824;  was  court-martialed  and  suspended  for  six 
months  in  1825  for  disobedience  to  orders  in  a  difficulty 
with  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Puerto  Rico ;  resigned  his 
commission  Aug.  18,  1826,  and  accepted  the  command  of 
the  Mexican  navy;  was  sent  as  consul  to  Algiers  1829; 
was  tnado  charge  d'affaires  to  Turkey  1830  ;  was  afterward 
promoted  to  minister  resident,  and  negotiated  several 
treaties  with  the  Porto.  D.  at  Pera,  near  Constantinople, 
Mar.  28, 1843.  His  remains  were  brought  to  the  U.  S.  and 
buried  in  the  grounds  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Asylum  at  Phila- 
delphia. From  his  letters  to  a  friend  a  work  was  compiled, 
Constantinople  and  its  Environs  (2  vols.,  1835).  A  biograph- 
ical sketch  by  Washington  Irving  appeared  in  vol.  iv.  of  the 
Analectic  Magazine.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Porter  (DAVID  DIXON),  b.  June  8,  1814,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father,  the  gallant  Porter  of  Essex  fame,  hav- 
ing left  our  service  and  accepted  the  position  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  naval  forces  of  Mexico  during  her  war  with 
Spain,  obtained  an  appointment  for  his  son  as  a  midship- 
man in  the  Mexican  navy,  and  sent  him  to  sea  in  the 
Guerrero,  a  22-gun  brig,  having  a  complement  of  180 
officers  and  men,  and  commanded  by  his  nephew,  David  II. 
Porter,  an  enterprising  officer  of  but  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  who,  like  his  uncle,  had  served  in  our  navy.  The 
Guerrero  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  on  Apr.  17,  1827,  and  a 
few  weeks  thereafter  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  frigate  La 
Lealtad,  fully  manned  and  carrying  64  guns.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  get  away  from  the  frigate,  Capt.  Porter  re.-o- 
lutely  gave  battle,  and  absolutely  maintained  the  unequal 
fight  for  nearly  four  hours,  not  striking  his  colors  until  the 
brig  was  filled  with  the  dead  and  the  dying  and  her  spars 
and  sails  so  torn  to  pieces  as  to  make  her  utterly  unman- 
ageable. "  As  soon  as  the  Spaniards  saw  the  Mexican  flag 
come  down  they  put  their  helm  up  and  ran  down  to  the 
Guerrero,  delivering  two  heavy  broadsides  when  within 
100  yards."  During  this  cowardly  firing  Capt.  Porter, 
"  one  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever  trod  a  ship's  dei'k," 
was  cut  in  two  by  a  round  shot,  and  his  remains,  instead 
of  being  interred  with  military  honors,  according  to  the 
usages  of  war,  were  barbarously  thrown  overboard  by  the 
victors  in  plain  view  of  the  land.  Two  years  after  this 
rough  experience  David  D.  Porter  entered  our  navy  as  a 
midshipman,  and  as  a  lieutenant  eighteen  years  later  we 
find  him  actively  engaged  in  all  the  operations  of  our 
navy  on  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico,  and  adding  new  lustre  to 
a  name  already  regarded  in  the  U.  S.  as  a  synonym  for 
valor.  When  the  civil  \var  broke  out,  Porter,  then  a  com- 
mander, was  despatched  in  the  Powhatan  to  the  relief  of 
Fort  Pickcns,  Fla.,  for  whose  beleaguered  garrison  the 
President  felt  great  solicitude.  This  duty  accomplished, 
he  went  vigorously  to  work  fitting  out  a  mortar  flotilla  for 
the  reduction  of  the  forts  guarding  the  approaches  to  New 
Orleans  by  the  lower  Mississippi,  which  the  government 
considered  it  of  vital  importance  to  get  possession  of. 
After  the  fall  of  New  Orleans  the  mortar  flotilla  was  ac- 
tively engaged  at  Vicksburg,  and  in  the  fall  of  1 862,  Porter 
was  placed  in  command  of  all  the  naval  forces  on  the 
Western  rivers  above  New  Orleans,  with  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral.  His  ability  a.s  a  commander-in-chief  was  now 
conspicuously  exhibited,  not  only  in  the  battles  which  he 
fought,  but  also  in  the  creation  of  a  really  formidable 
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fleet  out  of  river-steamboats,  which  In-  c  irered  with  such 
plating  as  they  could  bear.  In-pired  by  his  example,  his 
officers  ami  men  di"playi -d  11  heroism  which  has  never  been 
sutpa--cd,  ;-nd  wherever  there  was  water  eunuch  to  float  a 

gunh.iat  there  the  old  flag  was  carried  ami   n--| ted.      In 

[804,  PortBT  WM  transferred  to  till  \tlanticcoasl  to  command 
tin'  naval  forces  dc-li  'te  against  111"  d.d'cnce- 

iif   Wilmington,  X.  ('..  and  on  Jan.    l.i.    l^.i,  the  fall  of 
I   by  the  eountry  a."  n  glorious  ter- 
mination ..I' his  arduous  war-sen  i.-e.     In  IMlil  he  wumade 
•vicc-nilinirnl.  and  appointed  inperintendent  of  the  Naval 
Uademy,  whieli  institution  is  still  reaping  tho  benefit  of 
hi-  able administration  of  two  years;   ami  nil  the  ilealh  (if 
Karra.'ut  lin   \*~H'.   he  succeeded  that  illu-irious  man  as 
the  admiral  of  the  navy.  FuxiiALL.  A.  PAIIKKR. 

Porter  (l)Avin  HO,  son  of  Gen.  Andrew,  b.  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  !7sS;  hi-eame  a  lawyer;  was  frequently  a 
member  of  both  honaei  "f  the  legislature;  hc-ame  an  ex- 
tensive irn aniif.irtiirer.  und  was  governor  rif  I'ennsyl 

\ania  for  two  laeaetllTI  terms  i  ls:;o.._  i;,j.  I),  at  Harris- 
bur^  Ans.  ''.  1897. 

Porter  (KBHXEZKII),  D.  P.,  son  of  Thomas,  b.  at  Corn- 
wall, Conn.,  Oct.  5,  177-';  removed  in  1779, with  his  fither, 
to  Tinniimth,  Vt.;  graduated  at  Dartmiiiith  I  79-:  he 'ame 
in  171111  pa-tor  nf  the  Congregatinniil  church,  Washington, 
('nnn.;  in  |sl-'  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric,  and  in  I^L'7 
president  of  Andnvcr  Theological  Seminary.  J>.  at  An- 
dnver  Apr.  S.  ls:!l.  Author  of  }'nun>i  /';•••>!•  7io-'*  Mitnttn! 
( I sni)  and  n  series  of  works  on  sacred  rhetoric;  and  com- 
piler of  the  Hhclarlcnl  /:•,,>/,  r  i  I  •>:;!  I,  of  whieli  more  than 
300  editions  wen-  issued.  Several  volumes  uf  his  lectures 
and  other  discourses  have  been  published  in  (treat  Britain 
and  the  I'.  S. 

Porter  (EI.IPHAI.ET),  D.  D.,  b.  at  North  Bridgowater, 
Mass.,  June  II,  17.")*;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  1777; 
studied  theology  with  his  father,  Hev.  John  Porter,  who 
was  minister  at  North  liridgcwatcr  from  1710  to  1802:  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Roxbury 
Oct.  2,  17S-J,  and  filled  that  post  until  his  death.  Dec.  7, 
1  *::::.  Author  of  a  Enlmjii  ,m  \\Tti*h;n<jt<»\  (1800)  and  of  a 
nnniher  uf  separately  published  sermons,  and  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Porter  (Firz  Jonx),  b.  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  in  Sept., 
1822;  graduated  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  and  en- 
tered the  army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery 
July,  1S|.'>;  served  throughout  the  war  with  Mexico  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  being 
wounded  at  the  assault  of  the  capital.  Sept.  n,  1.817:  brevet 
eaptain  and  major  for  gallantry  at  Molino  del  Rey  and 
Chapultcpcc.  From  1849  to  1855  ho  was  stationed  at  West 
Point  as  instructor  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  and  was  for  a 
year  adjutant  of  the  post.  Transferred  to  the  adjutant- 
general's  department,  with  the  rank  of  brevet  captain, 
June,  1856,  no  served  in  this  capacity  at  various  points, 
being  (1857-80)  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  Utah 
expedition.  Ho  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  15th  In- 
fantry May  14,  1861,  and  throo  days  later  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  and  served  as  chief  of  staff  with  (Jen. 
Patterson  and  (!en.  lianks  until  Aug.,  I  SCI,  when  ho  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  tho  defences  of 
Washington  (Army  of  the  Potomac).  In  the  Virginia 
Peninsular  campaign  ho  was  director  of  the  siege  of  York- 
town,  and  upon  the  evacuation  of  that  place  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  5th  corps,  which  formed  the  right  wing  of 
the  army,  and  fought  the  battles  of  Mechaniosvillo  and 
Gaincs's  Mill  ;  at  Malvcrn  Hill  his  command  held  tho  loft, 
which  mainly  resisted  tho  assaults  of  that  day.  In  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run  his  corps  suffered  severely  on 
Aug.  30,  but  was  not  engaged  on  tho  29th,  although  ordered 
into  action  by  (Jen.  Pope.  Continuing  in  command  of  his 
corps,  ho  was  present  at  Antictam,  but  in  November  was 
arraigned  before  a  court-martial  on  the  charge  of  disobe- 
dience of  orders  at  Manassas,  and  on  Jan.  21,  1SI53,  was 
cashiered.  In  1S75  he  was  appointed  commissioner  of 

Cublic  works  of  New  York  City,  but  failed  of  confirmation 
an.,  1S7U. 

Porter  (fiEonnp.  I!.),  son  of  Gen.  Andrew,  b.  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  in  1790;  was  liberally  educated;  became  a 
lawyer  and  a  man  of  e\tensi\e  business  capacity;  was 
appointed  governor  of  .Mi.-hi-.'.ni  Territory  |s:il,  and  while 
holding  that  office  d.  at  Detroit  July  6,  1834. 

Porter  (HOIIACE),  son  of  Gov.  David  R.,  b.  in  Penn- 
sylvania May.  is:',7;  graduated  at  tho  U.  S.  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  became  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  ordnance  July, 
1860,  major  1867  :  in  Oct.,  ISfil,  accompanied  the  Port  Royal 
expedition  as  assistant  ordnance  officer;  engaged  in  the 
siege  and  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski,  (la. ;  on  James  Island 
expedition ;  chief  of  ordnance  Army  of  tho  Potomac  July- 
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Sept.,  1862  ;  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio  Sept.,  I  S(12-Jnn., 
of  Army  of  the  Cumberland  Jan.  Nov..  |sr,.;;  ,m 
A.  D.  C.  on  the  stall'  of  I, ieol.  (Jen.  (Irani  Apr..  IxiU,  par- 
ticipating in  the  battles  of  the  campaign  in  Virginia  of 
iM'.l  (',.».  and  at  tho  close  of  tin1  war  was  retained  on  tho 
stall  of  (Jen.  IJrant  until  tho  elevation  of  the  latter  to  tho 
Presidency,  when  ho  was  selected  by  the  I're-idcnt 
military  secretary:  ic-i_riic.l  I-;;;  to  become  manager  of 
the  Pullman  I'alacc  iai  Co. 

Porter  i  .1  \MI-S  In  vis  ,  b.  at  Pa  i  is.  Ten  11..  I  >e  •.  7.  1 828  ; 

e  located  at  tile  I  ni  \  er>ity  of  N  a-h  \  i  lie.  Tenn.  :  graduated 
in  r-H',;  member  of  the  legislature  of  Tcnni--cc  i  n  I.1-., li- 
UO  ;  adjutant  general  of  Chcatham'.-  ('onte  lerate  division  ; 

delegate  from    Henry  co.  in  the  constitutional  convention 

of  IS7D;  ele-tcd  jud^'i'  <>l  the  twelfth  judicial  circuit  of 
Tennessee  in  1871  for  a  term  of  ei^ht  \'  -  d  in 

1'eli..   |S7f:    nominated   a-    I  Icmnci  al  ic    candidate    lor    ^'<,v 

crnor  in  Ann..  1^71;  elect,. 1  in  the  following  \o\cn 
inaugurated  in  Jan..  I->7.'i.  JAMIJS  I).  PAIIK. 

Porter  (JAMES  MADISON),  son  of  (Jen.  Andrew,  b. 
at  Solma,  PH..  Jan.  (1,  1793;  was  edne-ited  for  the  bar; 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1*12;  was  a  member 

of   the    IVnnsylvania    i-tiliitional    convention    of    ls:;S; 

look  an  important  part  in  its  latioi-:  \\  a- appointed 
tary  of  war  by  I'res.  Tyler  |s|:i.  but  was  rejected  by  the 
c  ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Lafayette  College  at 
Kaston  ;  president  of  it*  hoard  of  trustees  twenty-five  years, 
and  served,  at  different  times,  as  president  judge  of  two 
judicial  districts.  D.  at  Kaston  .Nov.  II,  1S02. 

Porter  (JANE),  b.  at  Durham,  Kngland.in  1770.  daugh- 
ter of  a  surgeon  in  the  fith  Dragoon-,  who  died  during  her 
childhood;  was  educated  at  Kdinburgb  ;  afterward  lived 
with  her  mother  successively  at  London,  at  Ditton-on- 
Thames.  and  at  Kshcr;  published  in  1st):',  her  popular 
novel,  Th'i'l'l'n*  <>['  \\'<n-x'iu- ;  in  IXh9  the  equally  success- 
ful ScoltiiK  Ckirft ;  wrote,  at  tho  request  of  (Joorgo  IV., 
I)»kc  Clifjxtinn  of  f.tuii-l»ii-t/li,  itr  Ti  nttitiftit*  from  tfie  l/'ti't.-. 
('.'>  vols.,  1824),  and  besides  several  other  novels  issued  in 
\^'.',\  a  fictitious  but  highly  circumstantial  \ttn-, tiirr  nf  the 
Shipicreck  of  Sir  Kilicm-il  .s'- >'iimnl,  which  by  some  re- 
viewers was  deemed  a  genuine  narrative  of  facts.  Most 
of  Miss  Porter's  works  were  ropublished  in  tho  U.  8., 
where  they  obtained  a  wide  circulation.  D.  at  Bristol 
May  24,  1850. 

Porter  (Jons  Anmsox),  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  b.  at  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  Mar.  15,  1822;  graduated  at  Yale  in  1812;  became 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  modern  languages  in  Delaware 
College;  went  in  1847  to  (.lessen  and  studied  chemistry 
with  Liebig ;  professor  of  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts  in 
Brown  University  1850-52;  held  chemical  professorships 
in  Yale  College  1852-64.  D.  at  Now  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug. 
25,  1866.  Author  of  two  chemical  textbooks  and  of  seve- 
ral scientific  papers;  edited  tho  ObmMer/ogJ  War  Jtecvrd ; 
translated  parts  of  the  Knlr-rnla  (pub.  1868). 

Porter  (JOSHUA),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1730; 
d.  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  1825;  graduated  at  Yale  College; 
was  a  representative  in  the  general  assembly  and  a  mem 
ber  of  the  committee  on  the  pay  table;  also  colonel  in  the 
State  militia,  and  agent  to  look  after  tho  first  ftome-mntfe 
cannon  and  balls  used  in  the  war  and  manufactured  at 
Salisbury  from  its  celebrated  iron.  Owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
officers  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  he  voluntarily  led  a  regi- 
ment through  tho  engagement.  That  ended,  he  attended 
in  tho  hospital  those  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  fight. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  tho  soldier-doctor  held  important 
public  trusts.  QEORGK  W.  HOI.LET. 

Porter  (Moses),  b.  at  Danvcrs,  Mass.,  in  1755;  en- 
tered tho  Revolutionary  army  as  lieutenant  of  artillery  ; 
was  at  Bunker's  Hill ;  served  through  the  war  ;  remained 
in  the  regular  army  after  its  close  ;  participated  in  AVayne's 
campaign  of  1794  and  other  Indian  wars  ;  became  colonel 
of  light  artillery  Mar.  12,  1812;  distinguished  himself  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  George,  May  27,  1813;  appointed 
brevet  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  Sept.  10,  lsi:;;  took 
command  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  1814  ;  became  colonel  1st  Artil- 
lery May,  1821.  D.  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Apr.  14,  1822. 

Porter  (NoAH),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Farmington,  Conn., 
Dec.  14,  1811,  son  of  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.,  minister  of 
Farmington  for  fifty-five  years  (b.  1781  ;  d.  Sept.  LM.  1866); 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1831  ;  taught  school  at  New 
Haven  1831-33;  was  tutor  at  Yalo  l«:;.'!-35,  pursuing  the- 
ological studios  at  the  same  time;  became  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church  at  New  Milford,  Conn.,  Apr.,  1836; 
settled  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  1843;  was  chosen  Clark  pro- 
fessor of  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  at  Yale  Col- 
lege 1846;  spent  a  year  (1853-54)  in  Europe,  chiefly  in 
(Jermany,  where  he  made  a  close  study  of  modern  (Jerman 
philosophy,  and  was  elected  president  of  Yale  College  on 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  Woolsey  in  1871.  Author  of  an  Hit- 
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torical  Discourse,  delivered  at  Farmington  Nov.  4, 1840,  in 
commemoration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  settle- 
ment of  that  town  ;  a  prize,  essay  on  The  Edncnliunal  Sys- 
tems of  the  Puritaiu  and  the  Jesuits  compared  (New  York, 
1851),  The  Human  Intellect,  with  an  Introduction  upon 
Pti/chnlagii  and  the  Haul  (New  York,  1868),  Ituokt  and 
Beading  (WO),  American  CMeijes  and  the  American  Pub- 
lic (1870),  Element*  of  Intellectual  Philotopfa  (1871),  being 
an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work,  and  The  .Science  of 
Nature  rcrsus  the  Science  of  Man  (1871).  Dr.  Porter  was 
the  principal  editor  of  the  revised  edition  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  (1804),  and  has  sparingly  contributed  to  re- 
ligious and  literary  reviews  and  periodicals.  He  is  admit- 
te"l  to  bo  one  of  the  ripest  and  most  scholarly  of  American 
metaphysicians.  POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Porter  (PETER  AUOIISTUS),  only  son  of  P.  B.  Porter,  b. 
at  Black  Kock,  N.  Y.,  1827  ;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  and 
afterward  studied  at  the  universities  of  Heidelberg  and 
Berlin,  Germany,  intending  to  devote  himself  to  literature. 
During  the  civil  war  he  raised  a  regiment  which  was  con- 
solidated with  the  8th  New  York  heavy  artillery  and  placed 
under  his  command.  He  was  killed  at  Cold  Harbor  June 
:\.  1  Sd4,  after  having  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
brigade,  which  he  was  leading  against  the  enemy's  works. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  the  legislature,  but  after  enter- 
ing the  military  service  declined  political  preferment,  on 
the  ground  that  his  neighbors — fathers  and  sons — had  en- 
listed in  the  same  service  with  the  understanding  that 
they  were  to  be  under  his  personal  charge,  and  he  would 
share  their  lot  to  the  end.  GEORGE  W.  HOLLKY. 

Porter  (PETER  BIIEI,),  second  son  of  Joshua,  b.  at  Salis- 
bury, Conn.,  Aug.  1 4, 1 773 ;  d.  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  1 844 ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  1791 ;  obtained  his  professional 
education  at  the  famous  Litehfield  Law  .School,  and  settled 
at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  but  soon  removed  to  Black  Rock ; 
where  and  at  Niagara  Falls  he,  in  connection  with  his 
brother,  the  late  Judge  Augustus  Porter,  had  acquired  largo 
possessions.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1808,  re-elected 
in  1SIO,  and  the  year  following,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  prepared  and  introduced  the 
celebrated  report  recommending  war  with  Great  Britain. 
Hostilities  having  begun,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress, 
refused  a  general's  commission  in  the  regular  army,  was 
made  quartermaster-general  of  New  York,  and  not  long 
afterward  received  the  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  volunteers  and  a  body  of  Indians  of  the  Six 
Nations.  In  June,  1813,  after  Buffalo  and  Black  Kock 
(where  he  lived)  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
his  own  huuse  was  made  their  head-quarters.  Inspiring 
his  neighbors  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  he  rallied  a  force 
and  drove  them  back  to  Canada,  their  commander,  Col. 
Bishop,  having  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  affray.  As 
one  holding  command  in  Smythe's  unfortunate  ''army  of 
invasion  "  he  was  twice  permitted  to  embark  to  lead  the 
van  of  the  army  into  Canada,  and  each  time  recalled  be- 
fore reaching  its  shore.  Some  indignant  remarks  on  this 
vacillating  course  ended  in  a  duel  with  Gen.  Smythe.  In 
the  summer  of  1SI4,  with  his  brigade  of  ,3500  volunteers 
and  Indians,  he  joined  the  army  under  Gen.  Brown,  which 
was  again  to  undertake  an  advance  into  Canada.  He  "ex- 
hibited great  personal  gallantry "  at  Chippcwa,  and  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  leading  his  brigade  through  the  forest,  he 
fell  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  British  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment when  Morgan  had  carried  the  destructive  battery  on 
their  left,  thus  scouring  victory  in  the  most  obstinate  and 
sanguinary  battle  of  the  war.  Besieged  with  the  army 
under  Gen.  Gaines  at  Fort  Erie,  Gen.  Brown  being  in 
Buffalo,  wounded,  he  planned  and  led  the  famous  sortie  of 
Sept.  17,  characterized  by  Napier  (Hist,  of  the  \\~<n-  uf  the 
Peninsula)  as  "a  brilliant  achievement — the  only  instance 
in  history  where  a  besieging  army  was  entirely  broken  up 
and  routed  by  a  single  sortie."  Passing  with  part  of  his 
staff  from  one  column  to  another,  ho  suddenly  came  upon 
a  party  of  about  seventy  British  soldiers.  Ordering  them 
to  surrender,  he  advanced  boldly  and  disarmed  them.  A 
company  of  his  own  men  fortunately  came  up  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  a  hostile  demonstration  that,  sec- 
ing  him  without  escort,  they  had  just  begun  against  him. 
Preparatory  to  another  campaign  his  private  papers  show 
that  he  was  to  have  been  appointed  commander-in-chicf 
of  the  army  of  the  frontier.  The  Treaty  of  Ghent,  how- 
ever, by  which  peace  was  restored,  put  an  end  to  further 
military  operations  on  the  frontier.  In  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  in  this  war  the  city  of  New  York  pre- 
sented Gen.  Porter  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold 
box  ;  the  State  of  New  York  voted  him  a  sword  :  and  the 
thanks  of  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  with  a  gold  medal 
struck  to  commemorate  the  successful  campaign  of  isl  !, 
were  presented  to  the  five  generals  who  had  most  distin- 
guished themselves — Brown,  Scott,  Ripley,  Gaines,  and 


Porter.  He  was  appointed  in  1816  by  Pres.  Madison  a 
commissioner  under  the  treaty  to  settle  the  boundary-line 
between  Canada  and  the  U.  S.  An  early  projector  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  he  with  Morris  and  Clinton  constituted  the  first 
board  of  commissioners  for  selecting  its  route.  He  married 
late  in  life  Letitia  Grayson,  daughter  of  John  Brecken- 
ridge,  attorney-general  under  Pres.  Jefferson.  In  1828  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  war,  holding  the  office  to  the 
end  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration.  His  subsequent  days 
were  passed  on  his  estate  and  among  his  numerous  rela- 
tions at  Black  Itoek  and  Niagara  Falls.  G.  W.  HOLLEY. 

Porter  (ROBERT  KER),  brother  of  Jane,  b.  at  Durham, 
England,  about  1775  ;  became  distinguished  as  an  historical 
painter  and  traveller;  went  to  Spain  with  Sir  John  Moore 
1SOS;  was  knighted  in  1811;  was  consul  in  Venezuela 
1826-41  ;  lived  many  years  in  Russia,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  prince.  D.  at  St.  Petersburg  May  4, 
1842.  Author  of  Travels  in  Russia  and  Sweden  (1808), 
Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain  (1809).  An  Account  of  the 
Russian  Campaign  (1813),  and  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia, 
and  Armenia  (1821-22). 

Porter  (ROBERT  MASSIJJGALK),  M.  D.,  b.  Apr.  12,  1818, 
in  Nashville,  Tenn. :  d.  there  July  1,  1856;  received  the 
literary  degree  in  1830  from  the  University  of  Nashville; 
in  1838  that  of  law  from  Cambridge,  Mass.;  in  1843  that 
at  Princeton  for  his  theological  course  there;  and  in  1845 
took  M.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the 
organization  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Nashville  in  1852  he  was  made  its  first  professor  of 
anatomy,  and  four  years  afterward  fell  a  victim  to  profes- 
sional zeal  by  imbibition  of  blood-poisoning  while  teach- 
ing a  summer  class.  Dr.  Porter  was  a  man  of  much  promise, 
attested  by  his  articles  in  the  Nashville  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  his  zeal  and  interest  in  the  profession,  and 
the  profound  regret  felt  at  his  early  loss.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Porter  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  in  May,  1734; 
served  in  the  French  war  at  Lake  George  1755;  became  a 
prominent  politician  and  member  of  the  Connecticut  leg- 
islature ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  public  concerns  of  the 
Revolution:  removed  to  Tinmouth,  Vt.,  1779;  was  for  ten 
years  a  judge  of  the  supreme  and  county  courts  of  Ver- 
mont, and  served  thirty-five  years  in  the  legislatures  of 
Connecticut  and  Vermont.  D.  at  Granville,  N.  Y.,  in  Aug., 
1833.  Father  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Porter,  president  of  An- 
dover  Theological  Seminary. 

Porter  (THOMAS  KENNEDY),  M.  D..  b.  in  Franklin  co., 
Ky.,  Feb.,  1801  ;  d.  at  Paris,  Tenn.,  Feb..  1848;  received 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Transylvania  University,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  1822;  became  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians 
of  Western  Tennessee,  where  his  practice  became  so  ex- 
tensive that  his  life  was  shortened  by  excessive  labor. 
His  success  in  Henry  co.  was  greater  than  any  other  of  his 
day,  and  his  generosity  so  conspicuous  that,  like  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, in  dying  he  left  clean  hands  but  an  empty  purse. 
He  was  the  father  of  the  present  popular  governor  of  Ten- 
nessee. PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Porter  (WILLIAM  D.),  son  of  Com.  David,  b.  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  in  1S10  :  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  midship- 
man Jan.  1,  1823;  became  lieutenant  Dec.  31,  1833;  was 
the  originator  of  the  lighthouse  system  in  use  in  the  U.  S.  ; 
served  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war  ; 
was  retired  1855;  re-entered  the  navy  1859;  built  and 
commanded  the  iron-clad  Essex  in  the  Mississippi  flotilla 
3861-02;  participated  in  the  attacks  on  Forts  Henry  and 
Donelson ;  sailed  down  Mississippi  River  to  New  Orleans, 
forcing  a  passage  by  several  Confederate  batteries ;  took 
part  in  engagements  at  Vicksburg,  Baton  Rouge  (where  he 
effected  the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  iron-clad  Ar- 
kansas), Natchez,  and  Port  Hudson,  and  was  made  com- 
modore July  16,  1802.  From  feeble  health  ho  took  little 
part  in  subsequent  naval  service.  D.  in  New  York  City 
May  1,  1864. 

Porter  (WILLIAM  T.),  b.  in  Vermont  in  1806;  was 
successively  a  teacher  and  a  journeyman  printer,  which 
vocation  he  followed  for  some  years  in  New  York ;  es- 
tablished the  Constellation,  a  weekly  journal,  afterward 
merged  into  the  Spirit  of  the  Times,  a  sporting  journal, 
and  in  1856  founded,  in  connection  with  George  Wilkcs,  a 
new  paper  with  a  similar  title,  Porter's  Spirit  of  the  Times, 
which  he  conducted  until  his  death  at  New  York,  July  19, 
1858.  He  edited  several  volumes  of  stories  upon  sporting 
or  humorous  topics,  and  often  wrote  for  other  journalo  be- 
sides his  own. 

Porter's,  tp.,  Montgomery  eo.,  Ala.     P.  1564. 

Portersville,  p.-v.,  Muddy  Creek  tp.,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 
P.  198. 

Por'teus  (BEILBY),  D.  D.,  b.  in  York,  England,  May  S, 
1731 ;  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  ho 
obtained  a  fellowship  and  gained  the  Seatonian  prize  for 
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poetry;  became,  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Seeker   1762,  and 

to    i; x'e    HI.    ITl'i'.l:    was    appointed    bishop    of   Cl 

1776.  ami  of  London   17*7.     !>•  in    London   May  1  I.  isiis. 

Author  ol  a  /.'.  r.Vir  nf  the  I. if'  nnil  I'/inniH:  r  of  .1 ,  •.•/,  //iVi>,/< 
•r  (1797),  A  Summnril  nf  the  AViV.  m-'<«  of  < 'krlnliniu'li/, 

and  other  works,  of  which  a' collective  edition,  preceded  by 
a  memoir,  was  piibli-hed  in  6  vols.,  ISI1. 

Port  Kwen,  p.-v.,  Hudson  River  tp.,  I'lstor  CO., N.  Y., 
has  a  large  trade  in  Pennsylvania  coal.  P.  1251. 

Port  (Jib'son,  p.  t.,  cap.  of  Claibornc  co..  Miss.,  on 
P.ayou   Pierre.  S  miles   from  Mississippi   River,  with  which    j 
il  i-   ,-.,nuei-ted  by  rail,  has  1  collegiate  academv.  2  public  ' 
'-.  r,  chnrclo-s,  I    new-paper,  I   carriage  establishment. 

•2  grist  mill  ' ••'r:'1  hotel*,  and  stores. 

Laru'e  quantities  of  cotton  arc  shipped  from  this  place.  P. 
Kiss.  FUANC  is  MAIISCII  U.K.  En.  "STANDARD." 

Port  (Jlas'irow,  town  of  Scotland,  enmity  of  Renfrew, 
on  the  Clyde,  has  large  quays,  shipbuilding  docks.  c\ten 
she  manufacture-  of  sailcloth  and  ropes,  and  eon-idcrable 
importation  of  A merican  timber.     P.  10,805. 

Port  (iliisgou',  a  small  port  of  entry  on  Lake  Eric,  in 
Aldborough  tp.,  Elgin  co.,  Ont.,  Canada.  P.  about  100. 
(P.  0.  Auiiioiioi  -<;H.) 

Port  Has'tinRS,  p.-v.  of  Inverness  co.,  Cape  Breton 

Island,  has  a  g I  barb  .r  callc  1  Plaister  Cove,  and  is  the 

landing  place  of  cable,  telegraphs  to  Heart's  Content,  X.  F., 
and  to  SI.  Pierre,  Miqiielon.  It  is  a  place  of  some  trade. 
P.  about  600. 

Port  Hawkes'bury,  p.-v.  of  Inverness  co.,  Cape 
lire!  m,  has  the  l,c-t  harbor  on  the  Strait  of  Canso.  and  has 
a  steam  ferry  to  Port  Mulgravc.  X.  S.  P.  about  600. 

Port  Hood,  the  capital  of  Inverness  co.,  Cape  Breton 
(hit.  HI"  \.,  Ion.  61°  34'  W.).  has  a  good  harbor,  which  is 
a  gre-it  resort  for  fishing  vessels  in  bad  weather.     Beds  of 
i  re  found  near  by.     P.  about  700. 

Port  Ilen'ry,  p.-v.,  Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  on  Hudson  and  Delaware  R.  R.,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  lake,  has  i_r,,od  schools,  4  churches,  2  newspapers,  2 
fire  companies,  -2  iron  furnaces,  and  several  superior  iron- 
ore  mines.  P.  about  5000. 

A.  N.  MERCHANT,  En.  "  RECORD." 

Port  Hope,  a  flourishing  port  of  entry  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  Hope  tp., 
Durham  co..  Dnt.,  Canada,  on  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  03 
miles  K.  of  Toronto,  and  is  the  southern  terminus  of  Mid- 
land Railway.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and  a  largo  fleet  of 
•Is.  A  daily  steamer  visits  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  the  port 
of  Rochester.  Lumber,  flour,  and  grain  are  largely  ex- 
ported. The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  is  the  scat  of  Trin- 
ity College  School,  and  has  1  daily  and  2  weekly  newspa- 
pers. The  town  has  a  valuable  water-power,  afforded  by 
Smith's  Creek,  which  flows  through  the  place.  There  are 
5  flour-mills,  2  manufactories  of  ground  plaster,  lumber, 
buttons,  woollen  goods,  leather,  furniture,  beer,  and  spir- 
its. Port  Hope  has  many  tasteful  public  and  private 
buildings.  P.  of  sub-district,  5114. 

Port  1 1  ml  son,  p.-v..  E.  Feliciana  parish,  La.,  on  Mis- 
sis-ippi  River,  is  the  southern  terminus  of  Clinton  and 
Port  Hudson  R.  R.,  and  noted  for  important  military  events 
during  the  civil  war. 

Port  Htl'ron,  city,  tp.,  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  St. 
Clair  co.,  Mich.,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Huron,  on 
Chicago  and  Lake  Huron  and  Michigan  division  of  Grand 
Trunk  R.  Rs.,  has  a  public  library,  excellent  schools,  1 
daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  2  horse  railways,  8 
churches,  2  dry  docks,  5  shipyards,  5  saw,  2  flouring,  and 
3  planing  mills.  3  foundries  and  machine-shops.  It  is 
en.M^eil  in  the  lumber-trade.  P.  of  city,  5973;  of  tp. 
WL'.  JOHN  F.  TAI.IIOT.  En.  "Su.NDAY  COMHERCIAL." 

Por'tici,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Naples, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  at  the  western 
foot  of  Vesuvius,  about  5  miles  from  the  city  of  Naples. 
Since  79  A.  i).  the  volcano  has  poured  its  burning  lava 
seven  times  over  the  spot  on  which  Portici  now  stands,  and 
as  many  times  has  it  been  rebuilt.  The  excavations  in 
M- arch  of  the  treasures  of  Herculaneum  were  begun  here  in 
171  I.  The  ancient  eity  occupied  a  portion  of  the  present  site 
of  I'ortici.  Imt  also  extended  beyond  it.  The  modern  town 
is  ehieily  of  one  long  street,  one  fine  square,  a  mole 
f,ir  the  convenience  of  the  shipping,  a  little  fort  which 
commands  the  roadstead,  some  respectable  churches,  and 
a  loi  al  palace,  from  the  •  :id  terraces  of  which  may 

be  had  ma.guificent  views  of  .Naples,  the  sea,  the  islands, 
mid  the  ever-threatening  mountain.  The  chief  industry 
of  Portici, apart  from  the  coral  and  other  fishing,  and 
from  the  small  coasting-trade,  con-ists  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  macaroni  and  of  a  variety  of  ribbons.  P.  in 
1874,11,792. 


Porticr'  (MiriiAKi.),  D.  I).,  b.  in  France  Sept.  7,  I7!>:>; 

was  con-eciate  I    Roman  Catholic  hi-hop  .,('  Mobile  in  182C, 
the  first  of  that  title.      !>.  .May   1  I.   l-.i'.l. 

Port  .hirU'-oii.  p.-v..  Florida  tp..  Montgomery  Co., 
N.  i  .,  on  Mohawk  River  and  F.rie  Can  il.  I1.  I  H',. 

Port  Jefferson,  p.  r,,  Suffolk  co..  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Long  Island  R.  K..  till  miles  K.  of  New  York  Cit\.  has  :, 
good  gebool  system,  .'1  churches.  ^  -team  saw  mills,  I  news- 
paper, and  st. ire-.  Shipbuilding  is  the  principal  bu-inc-s. 
P.  about  L'.'itPii.  S.  A.TiTfs,  En.  "  Li>xii  ISI.ANO  LIMDKII." 

Port  Jefferson,  v..  Clinton  tp.t  Sholbj  '••!.. ( '••  "'i  <  treat 
Miami  River  and  Miami  Canal  (Pn.tTT  1'".  D.I.  P.  1111. 

Port  Jl'r'vis,  p.-v..  Deer  Park   tp..  llratiL'e   eo..  X.  Y., 
i  m  I!  lie  R.  K.  and  Delaware  and  1 1  u'U<ui  I  anal,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Neversink  with  the  I  )elawtire.  and  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  tmmiilarv  lines  ,,f  \ew  York,  New.I' 
and  Pennsylvania,  beautifully  situated  ill  the  inid-t  of  pie 
tiires,|iie  scenery,  lias  C,  churches,  I  daily,  1  tri   weekly,  and 
L'  weekly  newspapers.  :',  hanks,  line  graded  schools,  several 
manufact'iric-,    ari-l    e\tcn-i\e    repair  -Imps    of    Krie    K.  R. 
Port  Jcrvis  acquired  considerate  cclchrity  in  the  spring 
of  |S7,"i,  when   for  several  weeks  it  was  threatened   vvilh  de 

etruction  by  an  ice-gorge,  but  escaped  with  the  loss  of  a 
railway  bridge  and  a  few  buildings.     P.  (i::77. 

Port  Koii'ncu'y,  p.-v..  1'pper  Merion  tp..  Montgomery 
en..  Pa.,  on  Schovlkill  River  and  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing R.  R.  P.;.  it;. 

Port'lnnd,  a  suburb  of  St.  John,  N.  IS.,  adjacent  to 
that  city,  but  having  a  separate  government  and  police 
force.  It  extends  from  the  harbor  on  the  I-',,  to  St.  John 
River  on  the  \\".  It  has  many  steam  saw-mills,  some  ship 
yards,  a  street  railway,  a  gas  and  water  supply,  and  many 
handsome  residences.  A  suspension  bridge  connects  it  \\\(\\ 
Lancaster.  A  rich  graphite-mine  i.s  wrought  here.  P.  of 
sub-district,  12,520. 

Portland,  p.-v.,  Dallas  co.,  Ala.    P.  1710. 

Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ashley  co.,  Ark.     P.  984. 

Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Conn.,  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  nearly  opposite  Middlctown.  noted  for 
the  "  Portland  quarries  "  of  brown  sandstone.  P.  4093. 

Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Whitesidcs  co.,  III.,  on  Hock 
River.  P.  986. 

Portland,  p.-v.,  Wayne  tp.,  cap.  of  Jay  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Palamonic  River  and  Cincinnati  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne 
R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper  and  a  considerable  lumber- 
trade.  P.  462. 

Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cerro  Oordo  co.,  la.,  on  Shell 
Rock  River.  P.  221. 

Portland,  cap.  of  Cumberland  co.,  the  largest  city 
of  Maine,  and  the  fifth  in  size  in  New  England,  is  situ- 
ated in  hit.  43°  39'  52"  N.,  Ion.  70°  13'  34"  W.,  on  a 
small  peninsula  jutting  into  Casco  Bay.  The  penin- 
sula occupied  by  the  city  proper  comprises  1666  acres. 
The  city  is  well  drained,  and  is  supplied  with  water 
and  gas,  a  paid  fire  department  with  an  alarm  tele- 
graph and  5  steam  fire-engines,  a  board  of  trade,  and 
possesses  one  of  the  best  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  commercial  interests  of  the  city  are  extensive,  and 
embrace  in  exportation  quantities  of  lumber,  sugar,  and 
other  commodities,  while  the  importations  include  West 
Indian  goods  and  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  As 
the  railroads  began  to  affect  the  conditions  of  land-traffic, 
Portland  became  the  gateway  for  the  business  of  Maine, 
securing  communication  by  rail  with  Boston  in  1M:.', 
and  with  Montreal  in  1853.  A  second  road  was  opened 
to  Boston,  a  direct  lino  to  New  York  vid  Worcester  was 
completed  in  1874,  and  a  new  road  to  the  West  through 
the  Notch  of  the  White  Mountains  and  Northern  Ver- 
mont will  bo  opened  in  1876.  The  gauge  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  R.  R.,  from  Portland  to  Montreal,  and  thence  west- 
ward to  Sarnia  and  Detroit,  has  been  changed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  American  gauge,  thus  permitting  the  ship- 
ment of  grain  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  without 
change.  Portland  is  the  winter  port  of  the  ocean-steamers 
connecting  with  (irand  Trunk  R.  R.  at  Montreal  in  sum- 
mer, and  plying  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  There  are  2 
lines  of  steamers  daily  to  N'ew  York,  daily  boats  to  Bos- 
ton, and  lines  to  Bangor,  St.  John,  and  Halifax.  The  value 
of  imports  at  this  port  for  1 872  was  $22,523,232  ;  of  exports, 
$21,465,522.  Portland  has  2  public  libraries,  several  scien- 
tific and  literary  -neo-tics.  (',  musical  clubs,  numerous  char- 
itable associations,  25  churches,  .'!  lines  of  street-cars,  8 
banks,  besides  private  banking-bouses,  3  daily  and  9  weekly 
newspapers,  a  safe-deposit  company,  2  iron-rolling  mills, 
manufactories  of  locomotives  and  marine-engines,  a  dry 
dock  deeper  than  any  other  in  the  I'.  S..  and  manufactories 
of  carriages,  furniture,  varnishes,  etc.  P.  .'ll.lirt. 

H.  W.  RICHARDSON,  En.  "ADVERTISER." 
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Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ionia  co.,  Mich.,  on  Detroit 
Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  and  Coldwater  Marshall  and 
M&okinlW  K.  Rs.,  110  miles  W.  of  Detroit,  has  fine  water- 
power,  a  union  school,  5  churches,  2  banks,  1  newspaper,  2 
flcmrin<*-mills,  2  foundries  and  machine-shops,  2  saw-mills, 
3  hotels,  and  stores.  P.  of  v.  1060  ;  of  tp.  2.353. 

J.  W.  BAILEY,  ED.  "  OBSERVER." 

Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Callaway  co.,  Mo.,  on  Mis- 
souri River.  P.  121. 

Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chautauqna  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Lake  Eric,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  and  Buffalo 
Corrv  and  I'ittsburg  R.  Rs.,  includes  the  village  of  Centre- 
ville  and  Brocton.  P.  1887. 

Portland,  tp.,  Eric  co.,  0.,  includes  the  city  of  San- 
dusky.  1'.  681. 

Portland,  the  chief  city  of  Oregon,  cap.  of  Multnomah 
eo.,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Willamette  River,  12  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Columbia,  at  the  head  of  ship- 
navigation,  is  well  laid  out,  built,  paved,  lighted,  and 
shaded  ;  is  the  N.  terminus  of  Oregon  Central  R.  R.,  and 
connected  by  ferries  with  E.  Portland,  the  N.  terminus 
of  Oregon  and  California  R.  R.  By  steamers  on  Willa- 
mette and  Columbia  rivers  Portland  is  in  daily  connection 
with  the  S.  terminus  of  Pacific  division  of  Northern  Pacific 
R.  R.  at  Kahuna,  Wash.  Ter.,  and  has  frequent  communi- 
cation with  British  Columbia  and  with  San  Francisco. 
The  exportation  of  wheat  and  flour  to  Great  Britain,  New 
York,  Japan,  and  China  has  developed  largely  since  1868. 
There  was  in  1873-74  a  tonnage  of  nearly  200,000,  with  a 
registry  of  61  vessels,  in  the  coasting  trade.  The  U.  S. 
courts  for  Oregon  are  held  here.  There  are  14  newspapers, 
16  churches,  4  banks,  numerous  foundries,  saw-mills,  and 
factories,  good  graded  schools,  an  Episcopalian  grammar 
and  divinity  school,  2  Roman  Catholic  academies,  a  library 
association,  and  good  public  buildings.  Laid  out  in  1845, 
Portland  was  incorporated  as  a  city  1851.  A  largo  part 
of  the  city  was  burned  Aug.  2,  1873,  but  has  been  rebuilt 
in  better  style.  P.  8293. 

Portland,  p.-v.,  Upper  Mt.  Bethel  tp..  Northampton 
co.,  Pa.,  on  Delaware  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R. 

Portland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Preston  co.,  West  Va.,  on 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  11.  R.  (CRANBERRY  SUMMIT  STATION). 
P.  1997. 

Portland,  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Wis.     P.  12S6. 

Portland,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Wis.     P.  630. 

Portland  Beds,  in  the  British  Upper  Oolite,  is  the 
name  { 1 )  of  a  stratum  resting  on  the  Shotover  sandstone, 
and  (2)  of  a  dirt-bed  in  the  Lower  Purbeck,  lying  over  the 
former  and  associated  with  fresh-water  marls.  Fishes, 
mollusks,  marsupials,  and  Inseetivores  have  left  their  re- 
mains in  these  strata.  The  Portland  stone,  so  famous  for 
building  purposes,  is  from  these  and  the  overlying  strata. 
The  best  is  from  the  lowest  beds.  It  is  a  limestone,  and  is 
quarried  in  very  large  amounts. 

Portland,  Isle  of,  also  called,  from  its  shape,  the 
Bill  of  Portland,  a  peninsula  projecting  into  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  England,  rises 
458  feet,  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  ridge  of  loose 
shingle,  the  Chesil  Bank,  and  is  noted  for  its  quarries  of 
excellent  building-stone,  the  Portland  stone  of  which  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  in  London  is  built ;  its  fine  breed  of  sheep, 
Portland  mutton  ;  the  old  castle,  erected  by  Henry  VIII. : 
the  magnificent  breakwater,  with  which  are  connected  a 
naval  station  and  a  harbor  of  refuge;  its  prisons,  capable  of 
accommodating  1500  convicts,  etc.  (See  BREAKWATER.) 

Portland  (or  Barberini)  Vase,  a  cinerary  urn  of 
blue  glass  covered  with  an  enamel  of  white  glass,  and  cut 
in  cameo,  so  as  to  show  a  finely  artistic  group  of  the  wed- 
ding of  Thetis  and  Peleus.  It  once  held  the  ashes  of  a 
relative  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus,  perhaps  his 
mother,  Maininiea,  or  those  of  the  emperor  himself.  It 
dates  from  the  third  century  A.  n.  It  was  found  in  the 
sixteenth  century  in  a  rich  sarcophagus  on  the  Monte  del 
Grano,  and  was  placed  in  the  Barberini  Palace.  In  1770 
it  was  bought  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  in  1810  was  placed 
in  the  British  Museum  by  the  duke  of  Portland.  In  1845 
it  was  wantonly  broken  by  one  Lloyd,  but  the  numerous 
pieces  have  been  carefully  united.  It  is  ten  inches  high, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valued  relics  of  antiquity. 

Port'landville,  p.-v.,  Milford  tp.,  Otsego  eo.,  N.  Y., 
on  Cooperstown  and  Susquehanna  Valley  R.  R. 

Port  Lava'ca,  p.-v.,  Calhoun  co.,  Tex.,  on  Matagorda 
Bay. 

Port  Ley'den,  p.-v.,  Leydcn  tp.,  Lewis  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Black  River  nnd  Utica  and  Black  River  R.  R.,  has  1  news- 
paper, a  fine  water-power,  and  a  largo  trade  in  lumber. 
P.  977. 


Port  Lou/is,  capital  of  the  English  colony  of  Mauri- 
tius, on  the  north-western  coast  of  the  island.  It  is  well 
built  and  strongly  fortified,  has  a  good  harbor,  barracks,  a 
public  library,  a  theatre,  and  a  botanic  garden,  and  forms 
the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony.  P.  30,000. 

Port  Loui'sa,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Louisa  co.,  la.,  on  Missis- 
sippi River.  P.  of  v.  75;  of  tp.  774. 

Port  laid'low,  p.-v.,  Jefferson  co.,  Wash.  Tor.,  on 
Puget  Sound.  P.  259. 

Port  Mad'ison,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Kitsap  co.,  Wash.  Ter., 
on  Puget  Sound,  32  miles  S.  of  Port  Townsend.  P.  249. 

Port  Mahon',  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  Minorca,  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island,  has  a  spacious, 
safe,  and  strongly-fortified  harbor,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  whole  fleet  of  men-of-war.  P.  12,600. 

PortneuF,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  extending  N.  W. 
from  the  St.  Lawrence.  Cap.  Portneuf.  P.  22,509. 

Portneuf,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Portneuf  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  manufactures  of 
paper  and  a  trade  in  flour  and  lumber.  P.  about  600. 

Por'to  Ale'gre,  town  of  Brazil,  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Sao  Pedro  do  Sul,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Pat.:.-', 
through  which  it  communicates  with  the  sea.  It  is  well 
built  and  progressing.  P.  20,000. 

Porto  Empedocle,  seaport-town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Girgenti,  about  53,  miles  from  the  city  of  Girgcnti.  The 
mole  was  built  by  Charles  III.  of  Naples,  and,  though  the 
harbor  is  in  many  respects  very  deficient,  yet  it  is  the  best 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily.  The  Italian  government  proposes 
extensive  improvements  in  this  port.  P.  in  1874,  7000. 

Por'to  Ferra'io,  town  in  the  island  of  Elba,  embraced 
in  the  province  of  Leghorn.  It  stands  on  a  considerable 
elevation,  terminating  in  a  double  summit,  commanded  by 
two  higher  hills  upon  which  strong  castles  were  built  by 
Cosimo  I.  It  is  sheltered  by  a  promontory,  and  the  port, 
opening  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  is  one  of  the  safest  and  deepest 
found  in  the  Italian  islands.  Nearly  1000  vessels  annually 
take  refuge  here  in  bad  weather,  and  the  number  entering 
for  commercial  purposes  is  about  1100.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  bastions,  and  the  lower  part  extending  to  the 
mole  is  called  the  "  Linguella."  Seen  from  the  water,  the 
little  city  is  almost  imposing,  but  the  streets  are  narrow 
and  the  buildings  generally  insignificant,  except  the  palace 
and  other  constructions  erected  during  the  short  stay  of 
Napoleon  I.  on  this  island.  Porto  Ferraio  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Ferraiinii  of  the  Romans,  so  named  from 
the  iron  brought  hither  for  transportation  from  the  in- 
exhaustible mines  of  the  island.  It  sustained  many  sieges 
during  the  medieval  wars,  and  was  the  theatre  of  import- 
ant military  operations  as  late  as  1799.  The  vine  thrives 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  town  lives  chiefly  by  fishing 
and  by  the  manufacture  of  salt.  P.  in  1874,  5789. 

Porto  IHaggio'r6,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Ferrara, 
situated  between  two  affluents  of  the  lagoons  of  Comae- 
chio,  and  so  surrounded  by  water  as  to  form  an  island  ac- 
cessible by  six  bridges.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was 
once  a  seaport,  though  the  Adriatic  is  now  22  miles  dis- 
tant. Porto  Maggiore  suffers  greatly  from  malaria,  but  ia 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  in  cattle  and  in  agricul- 
tural produce.  P.  in  1874,  15,150. 

Porto  Mauri'zio  [Pvrtu*  J/VrKn'h'f],  seaport-town  of 
Italy,  province  of  the  same  name,  about  14  miles  from  San 
Remo.  It  is  strikingly  situated  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
water,  and  was  once  well  fortified  and  walled.  The  harbor 
is  formed  by  two  moles,  and  is  entered  from  the  S.  S.  W. 
Being  quite  unsheltered  on  the  S.,  it  is  unsafe  in  heavy 
southern  gales,  but  it  is  much  frequented  for  the  coast- 
trade.  There  are  some  fine  churches  here  containing  pic- 
tures worthy  of  notice.  P.  in  1874,  7000. 

Por'to  No'vo,  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of 
Madras,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  lat.  11°  31'  N.,  has 
large  iron-foundries.  P.  about  12,000. 

Port  Oram,  p.-v.,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Morris  and 
Essex  and  Chester  R.  Rs. 

Por'to  Ri'co,  an  island  in  the  West  Indies,  one  of  the 
Greater  Antilles,  belongs  to  Spain,  and  comprises  an  area 
of  3530  sq.  m.,  with  621,500  inhabitants,  of  whom  one-half 
are  white,  one-third  Creoles,  and  the  rest  negroes.  From 
W.  to  E.  the  island  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains 
whoso  average  height  is  1 500  feet,  but  which  in  some  peaks 
reach  a  height  of  above  3000  feet.  In  some  places  these 
mountains  approach  very  near  to  the  sea,  but  generally 
they  leave  a  belt  of  low  coast-land  from  5  to  10  miles 
broad  and  consisting  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  Numerous  short 
rivers  flow  out  from  among  the  mountains  and  form  la- 
goons along  the  coast,  but  most  of  them  are  navigable  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  the  island  is  rich  in  good 
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harbors.  The  climate  is  hot,  especially  in  the  valleys  and 
the  coast-land,  but  not  unhealthy.  Water  is  abundant, 
and  the  vegetation  is  very  rich.  Forests  of  tropical  den  - 
sity  cover  the  mountains,  and  rice,  maize,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  coffee  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  following  table 
shows  the  exports  fur  three  consecutive  years  : 

1»7'».  l«l.  1S7J. 

Sugar,  cwts 2,025,1)66        2,IW,6«6         1,^V.!I1 

Hoi.-  T.aa.uil       7,r>;io,'.iir,       t>,ox7,MO 

Coll  192,645  210,006  177,208 

rtl M.105  ,Vi.2IO  61,761 

Colt. .11   cwts 7,006  7,800  fl,i:i9 

Hides,  cwts. 6,s:is  6,li44 

KIIIII,  Mll.ms 2,4-M  19,896  2/iU 

Many  cattle  are  reared,  anil  of  a  good  breed.  Copper, 
iron,  loud,  coal  ami  saltworks  are  in  operation:  g..l.l  is 
found.  The  island  is  remarkably  free  from  beasts  of  prey 
and  serpents,  but  it  is  infested  with  rats,  th.msan.l  -legs, 
mosquii..cs.  :in>l  other  tormenting  insects.  Cap.  J'nrto 

Hi 

Por'to  Tol'le,  or  San  Nicol6,  town  of  Italy, 
province  of  Rovigo,  situated  on  the  Po  at  the  point  where 
the  Tolle  separates  itself  from  the  main  stream.  In  I860 
a  hurricane  prostrated  many  of  the  houses,  and  swept 
away  the  cabins  of  the  neighboring  peasants.  P.  6350. 

Port  I'enn,  p.-v..  St.  George's  hundred,  Newcastle co., 
Del.,  on  Delaware  River.  P.  320. 

Port  Per'ry,  p.-v.  of  Ueaoh  tp.,  Ontario  co.,  Ont., 
Canacln,  on  Whitby  iiu.l  Port  Perry  Railway,  47  miles  from 
Toronto,  and  on  Scugog  Lake,  has  an  extensive  trade  in 
grain  and  lumber  by  rail  and  steamboat,  and  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.  A  floating  bridge  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long 
extends  to  Scugog  Island.  Lumber  is  extensively  sawed. 
P.  about  loOO. 

Por'trait-Painting  for,  that  we  may  include  sculp- 
ture, as  well  as  painting,  Por'traiture)  is  in  human  na- 
ture, and  therefore  it  is  vain  t..  seek  its  origin  in  time  and 
Slaec.  Vanity  may  have  given  it  birth,  but  love  was  no 
oul.t  a  more  moving  cause.  The  fable  takes  this  side 
which  MJfl  i'  bewail  with  the  maiden  who  traced,  with  a 
coal  from  the  hearth,  the  shadow  of  her  lover's  head  on 
the  wall.  Vet,  so  little  of  what  the  ol.lest.  ruces  did  in 
this  liel.l  remains  to  us  that  until  Marietta's  discovery 
in  Lower  Egypt  of  portrait-statues  belonging  to  the  third 
dynasty  (11.  <•.  444!>)  we  had  a  right  to  believe  the  art  of 
portraiture  to  be  of  recent  origin.  Coming  down  to  his- 
toric times,  perhaps  the  earliest  portraits  of  which  we  have 
any  mention  are  those  Apelles  made  of  Alexander  and 
Antigonus.  Wo  have  but  little  record  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  portraiture  in  Greece,  for  nearly  all  traces  of 
(ireek  painting  have  disappeared,  and  no  well-authenti- 
cated portrait-bust  of  antique  Greek  workmanship  e\i-ts. 
The  Romans  had  a  great  liking  for  portraits,  and  though 
we  have  little  of  their  painting  left,  yet  it  may  be  that  if 
more  of  it  had  been  spared  we  should  have  seen  that  their 
painters  were  no  less  occupied  with  portraiture  than  their 
sculptors,  since,  of  all  the  marbles  left  us  from  Roman 
times,  a  goo.lly  share  are  busts  or  statues — portraits  of 
their  emperors,  empresses,  patricians,  and  notables. 

The  revival  of  painting  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  exclusively  in  the  interests  of  the  Church,  hut 
even  Giotto  introduced  portraits  of  his  contemporaries 
into  his  religious  pictures,  and  his  example  was  followed 
not  only  by  his  pupils,  but  by  almost  every  succeeding 
Italian  artist.  An  important  exception  is  Michelangelo, 
who  left  no  portraits.  Even  the  statues  of  Lorenzo  and 
(iiuliano  in  the  Alcdici  chapel  he  declared  ho  did  not  in- 
tend for  portraits.  The  innovation  made  by  Giotto  led 
naturally  to  portrait-painting  for  its  own  sake,  but  it  was 
late  before  portraits  were  painted  as  separate  pictures. 
Raphael  and  his  contemporaries,  with  their  immediate 
rs.  brought  the  art  to  its  full  perfection. 

In  Spain.  Velasquez  is  the  greatest  name,  but  less  skill 
than  his.  uhirh  was  .supreme,  would  have  sufficed  to  give 
pre-eminence  in  a  country  where  portrait-painting  was  so 
little  practised  as  it  was  in  the  Peninsula.  N.  of  the  Alps, 
Van  Kyek.  Cranai-h,  Iliirer,  Holbein,  Rubens,  Franz  Hals, 
and  Rembrandt  distinguished  themselves  in  portraiture. 
Holbein  belongs,  however,  as  much  to  England  as  to  Ger- 
many :  most  of  his  finest  portraits  are  in  England.  Since 
his  time  (lermany  has  not  produced  any  great  portrait- 
painter. 

In  France  no  native-born  portrait-painter  of  any  dis- 
tinction appeared  until  the  eighteenth  century.     Francis 
I.  invited  several  Italian  artists  into  France,  chief  among  j 
them  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  from  whose  hand  the  king  ht-j..-ti 
he  might  get  other  portraits  equal  to  that  of  Mona  Lisa  | 
del   (liocondo,  now  in    the    Louvre,  on   which    Leonardo  j 
worked  for  four  years,  and  which  Francis  bought  of  him  | 
for  4000  golden  crowns.     Hut.  as  is  well  known,  Leonardo 
did  not  paint  a  single  picture  while  he  was  in  France. 
Vol..  IIL— Rft 


In  England,  Holbein  may  bo  said  to  hare  created  por- 
trait-painting :  he  had  many  imitators,  some  of  them 
iimrt  skilful,  yet,  though  the  country  did  not  pro'lii'.. 
many  portait  painters  of  consideration  before  the  cii;h. 
tccnih  century,  she  welcomed  good  painters  from  other 
lands.  In  Mary's  time,  Antonio  Morocame  from  Utrecht, 
and  in  Elizabeth's  reign  Federigo  /.ucchcro,  an  Italian, 
was  in  vogue.  A  Ihit.-li  painter,  Lucas  do  Heere,  also 
found  employment.  Later  were  the  two  Olivers,  of  French 
extraction;  they  were  miniature. painters,  and  contem- 
porary with  them  was  Niebolii-.  Milliard,  one  of  the  first 
Englishmen  by  birth  who  gained  distinction  in  the  art. 
'file  brief  visit  of  Kubens  gave,  alter  Holbein,  the  second 
great  impetus  to  the  art  of  porlrail  painting  in  England. 
He  remained  in  the  island  only  one  year,  but  ho  paint.  <1 
many  portraits.  He  was  followed  by  his  great  pupil.  Van 
uho  l.ri-ame  for  England  a  standard  of  e\.-..ll.  n.-r 
in  portraiture.  Contemporary  with  him  was  (ioorge  .1 
son,  who  had  studied  with  Kubens,  and  who  enjoyed  in 
his  own  day  a  reputation  second  only  to  that  of  Van  I>yek. 
The  next  name  of  repute  is  that  of  Samuel  Cooper,  a  min- 
iature-painter, born  in  England,  lie  is  reckoned  a  maslcr 
in  his  own  art.  Peter  I.cly,  a  Westphalian,  came  to  Eng- 
land and  established  himself  as  a  portrait-painter.  I 
sides  Cromwell  and  many  of  his  chiefs,  ho  painted  all  the 
beauties  of  Charles  II. 's  harem.  Corncli.-  .liinsscn  of  Ley- 
den,  a  good  painter,  came  over  in  1618.  While  I.cly  was 
flourishing, Gottfried  Kneller,  a  native  of  Lnbeek, arrived; 
he  bad  already  gained  some  distinction  in  Europe.  He 
had  great  success  in  England,  and  painted  Pryden,  Ad- 
dison,  and  Pope,  with  nearly  every  notable  man  and  wo- 
man of  his  time  in  the  island.  With  the  appearance  of 
liiia  lleynolds  (1723-82)  began  a  new  and  more 
fruitful  period,  the  third  important  influence  affecting  the 
growth  of  painting,  and  particularly  of  portrait-painting, 
in  England;  and  from  his  time  to  the  present  the  history 
of  English  portraiture  has  never  wanted  for  splendid 
Reynolds  essayed  historical  painting,  but  his 
failures  in  this  field  cannot  be  seen  for  the  splendid  light 
that  streams  from  his  portraits.  Ho  painted  men,  women, 
and  children  with  equal  sympathy  and  dclightfulness,  and 
no  artist  that  ever  lived  has  left  a  work  behind  him  richer 
in  all  that  wins  the  love  and  admiration  of  mankind. 
If  his  times  were  not  England's  noblest,  he  makes  them 
seem  so;  and  all  that  England  had  of  noble  and  beautiful 
in  man  or  woman  is  illustrated  by  his  canvases.  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  his  contemporary  (1727-88),  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  rival  if  be  had  devoted  himself  as  ex- 
clusively to  portraiture  as  Reynolds  did,  but  ho  preferred 
landscape-painting,  and  though  his  portraits  are  charming, 
yet  he  is  widest  known  as  one  of  the  founders  of  land- 
scape-painting in  England.  Another  notable  painter  of 
this  time  was  Romney  (1734-1802),  whose  reputation  has 
increased  with  time.  John  Opie  (1761-1807)  also  gained 
considerable  distinction. 

The  modern  French  school  began  with  David  (17*48-1825), 
who  was  before  all  a  so-called  historical  painter,  but  who 
made  some  excellent  portraits.  France  has,  however,  never 
had  a  great  artist  whose  name  is  identified  exclusively  with 
portrait-painting,  or  even  to  any  considerable  extent  so 
identified.  With  those  even  who  have  excelled  in  it,  it  has 
always  been  held  of  secondary  importance.  Yet  G6rard 
(1770-1837)  made  many  interesting  portraits,  and  those  of 
Ingres  (1781-1867)  must  surely  outlive  all  but  two  or  three 
of  the  imaginative  compositions  on  which  he  thought  to 
build  his  fame.  Within  a  few  years  portrait-painting  in 
France,  as  in  England,  has  been  taken  up  by  some  of  the 
foremost  men.  and  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibitions  the 
portraits  by  Holman  Hunt,  Watts,  and  Millais  are  looked 
for  with  the  same  interest  that  attends  their  other  works. 

Sculpture  in  England  has  been  more  successful  in  por- 
traiture than  in  ideal  work.  It  owed  its  modern  impulsion 
to  a  Frenchman,  Roubiliao(16V5?-1762),  who  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1720,  and  by  the  very  excess  of  his  dramatic  con- 
ception and  the  superfluous  energy  of  his  execution  gave 
an  impetus  to  his  art  in  England  which  in  a  dull,  pedantic 
time  bore  down  everything  before  it.  He  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  distinguished  sculptors — Flaxman,  Banks,  Nol- 
lekens — Flaxman  the  greatest  of  all,  but  less  known  as  a 
sculptor  of  portraits  than  the  others.  The  line  of  statuaries 
has  been  unbroken  in  England  from  their  time  to  our  own, 
and  the  talent  of  Englishmen  in  this  field  has  been  for  the 
most  part  directed  to  portraiture.  The  better-known  names 
in  English  sculpture  are  Wcstmacott,  Gibson,  Foley,  Bell, 
Marshall-Wood,  Bochm,  and  Woolner.  The  portrait-busts 
of  the  last  two  arc  productions  of  singular  merit,  and 
future  ages,  no  less  than  ours,  will  rejoice  that  such  sculp- 
tors as  Bochm  and  Woolner  should  have  been  found  to  pre- 
serve for  us  the  features  of  Carlyle  and  Tennyson. 

In  America  the  art  of  portraiture  properly  begins  with 
Copley,  born  in  Boston  in  1737,  but  who  went  to  England 
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in  1774,  when  he  was  thirty-seven,  and  remained  there  the 
rest  of  his  life,  dying  in  1815.  He  was  an  artist  of  native 
growth,  and  if  Heaven  had  vouchsafed  an  atmosphere  more 
genial  to  the  arts  than  cither  America  or  England  at  that 
time  afforded,  ho  would  doubtless  have  developed  larger 
qualities  than  were  perhaps  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  educated.  His  manner  of  paint- 
ing was  somewhat  cold  and  hard,  but  he  drew  well,  his 
color  is  agreeable,  and  he  gave  a  good  deal  of  life  and  ani- 
mation to  his  heads.  He  was  followed  by  John  Trumbull, 
who,  though  he  failed  as  an  historical  painter,  deserves  to 
be  remembered  for  his  miniatures.  Another  excellent 
miniature-painter  was  Malbone.  The  next  most  distin- 
guished name  to  Copley  is,  however,  that  of  Gilbert  Stuart 
(1756-1828),  an  artist  who  when  at  his  best  was  one  of  the 
excellent  painters  of  his  time,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
Other  notable  names,  and  bringing  us  down  to  our  own 
time,  are  those  of  Leslie,  Sully,  Ininan,  Harding,  Healy, 
Elliot,  Baker,  Huntington,  and  Page,  not  forgetting  that 
of  Furness,  who  died  young,  but  left  behind  him  work  that 
gave  promise  of  a  brilliant  future. 

It  may  bo  remarked,  in  closing,  that  the  world  is  un- 
fortunate in  that  she  has  no  portraits  of  the  few  greatest 
ones  who  have  shaped  her  spiritual  and  intellectual  life. 
Of  Moses,  of  David,  of  Mohammed,  of  Confucius,  of  Bood- 
dha,  of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  of  Socrates,  of  Jesus,  we  have 
no  hint  of  any  portrait.  The  so-called  busts  of  Socrates, 
if  meant  for  him  at  all,  were  probably  made  in  later  times 
from  the  descriptions  of  his  contemporaries.  The  busts 
of  Plato  are  now  considered  to  be  ideal  heads  of  the  Indian 
Bacchus.  The  pictures  of  Jesus  are  either  formed  directly 
on  the  antique  types  of  Zeus  or  Apollo,  or  else  upon  the 
fictitious  letter  of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  senate.  The  dis- 
covery in  our  own  day  of  the  lost  portrait  of  Dante  by 
Giotto — thanks  to  stupid  restorers  and  feeble  copyists,  lost 
again  as  soon  as  found — the  discovery  of  a  supposed  death- 
mask  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  bringing  to  light  a  forgotten 
bust  of  Milton,  have  shown  at  once  how  strongly  the  world 
desires  to  see  how  her  great  children  looked  when  among 
men,  and  how  far  that  desire  is  from  being  accomplished. 
For  the  most  part,  the  antique  world  of  men  and  women 
exists  for  us  only  in  fancy ;  but  the  after-world,  if  it  should 
care  to  know  how  the  famous  people  of  this  age  looked,  will 
find  abundant  record,  not  only  in  the  work  of  our  painters 
and  sculptors,  but  in  the  mechanic  copies  of  the  century's 
illustrations  made  by  the  photograph,  an  invention  which 
is  to  the  art  of  our  day  what  the  invention  of  printing  was 
to  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century.  CLARENCE  COOK. 
Port  Repub'lic,  p.-v.,  Galloway  tp.,  Atlantic  eo.,  N.  J. 
Port  Republic,  p.-v.,  Rockingham  co.,  Va.,  on  Shen- 
andoah  Hiver,  noted  for  the  battle  of  June  8,  1862,  won 
by  Gen.  "  Stonewall  "  Jackson. 

Port  Rich'mond,  v.,  Centre  tp.,  Wapello  co.,  la.,  on 
Des  Moines  River.  P.  85. 

Port  Richmond,  p.-v.,  Northfield  tp.,  Richmond  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  N.  side  of  Staten  Island  and  on  Kill  von  Kull 
River,  8  miles  S.  W.  of  New  York,  with  which  it  has  hourly 
connection  by  steamer;  was  incorporated  as  a  village  1866; 
has  1  newspaper,  4  churches,  convenient  docks  for  ship- 
ping, and  some  manufactures.  P.  3028. 

Port  Row'an,  a  port  of  entry  of  Walsingham  tp., 
Norfolk  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  on  Lake  Erie,  has  a  good  harbor, 
and  ships  immense  quantities  of  lumber  and  logs  and  con- 
siderable grain.  P.  about  900. 

Port  Roy'al  (or,  more  properly,  Port  Royal  des 
Champs),  founded  in  1204  by  Matthieu  de  Montmorcncy 
at  Chevreuso,  near  Versailles,  as  a  monastery  for  Bernard- 
ine  or  Cistercian  nuns.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became 
noted  as  an  educational  institution,  to  which  the  French 
nobility  sent  their  young  daughters,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
lost  to  some  degree  its  religious  character,  until  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  the  abbess,  Mere  Marie  An- 
gClique,  thoroughly  reformed  the  establishment  and  revived 
the  old  religious  discipline,  with  its  rigid  seclusion,  poverty, 
and  asceticism.  She  was  a  sister  of  Antoine  Arnauld, "  the 
great  Arnauld,"  professor  in  theology  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
an  ardent  disciple  of  Jansen,  and  thus  the  monastery  be- 
came Jansenistic.  It  flourished,  and  the  number  of  nuns 
increased  rapidly.  In  1625,  Hatel  de  Clugny,  in  Faubourg 
de  St.  Jacques,  Paris,  was  bought,  and  a  branch  institution 
was  founded  here  under  the  title  of  Port  Royal  de  Paris, 
and  in  1026  a  new  and  extended  abbey  was  erected  at 
Port  Royal  des  Champs.  Meanwhile,  a  number  of  pious 
and  learned  men  had  established  themselves  at  a  farm- 
house near  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  called  Les  Granges, 
for  the  purpose  of  leading  a  secluded  and  ascetic  life,  de- 
voted to  studies  and  religious  exercises  ;  and  when  the 
nuns  moved  to  the  new  abbey  they  were  allowed  to  occupy 
the  old  place  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  They  were  all  Jansenists,  and  soon  Port 


Royal  became  famous  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  Jansen- 
istic movement  and  the  focus  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Jesuits.  Here  the  Jansenists  founded  a  school  and  issued 
their  celebrated  handbooks  in  grammar,  mathematics, 
logic,  etc.,  and  here  were  prepared  those  formidable  attacks 
on  the  .Society  of  Jesus  which  startled  the  whole  world. 
But  in  1664  the  community  was  scattered  by  force;  in  1609 
the  two  monasteries,  Port  Royal  des  Champs  and  Port 
Royal  de  Paris,  were  separated,  and  the  latter  reorganized 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and  when  the  nuns  of 
Port  Royal  des  Champs  still  refused  to  subscribe  to  the 
papal  condemnation  of  Jansen,  they  were  dispersed  in  1709, 
and  imprisoned  in  various  other  monasteries  of  France,  and 
the  buildings  of  their  abbey  levelled  to  the  ground.  (See 
Fontaine,  Memoires pour  eervir  d  I'  Histoire  de  Port  Royal 
(2  vols.,  1736) ;  Racine,  Histoire  abi-eyee  de  Port  Royal 
(1742) ;  Sainte-Beuve,  Port  Royal  (5  vols.,  Paris,  1840-60), 
a  most  excellent  work,  sometimes  overwhelming,  and  even 
exhausting,  the  receptive  power  of  an  ordinary  reader,  but 
giving  a  most  valuable  picture,  at  once  sympathetic  and 
impartial,  of  the  scientific  ideas,  the  moral  character,  and 
the  social  influence  of  the  Jansenists. 

Port  Royal,  P.  0.  name  PERRYSVILLE  (which  see). 

Port  Royal,  p.-v.,  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C.,  noted  for  one 
of  the  earliest  settlements  made  by  the  Spaniards  within 
the  present  limits  of  the  U.  S.,  for  important  events  during 
the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  as  the  present  (1876)  rendez- 
vous of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  of  the  U.  S.  navy. 
The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Port  Royal,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Caroline  CO.,  Va.,  on  Rap- 
pahannock  River.  P.  435;  of  tp.  3543. 

Port  Saeed',  town  of  Egypt,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Suez  Canal  with  the  Mediterranean,  was  in  1862  an  in- 
significant village,  but  has  now  between  8000  and  9000  in- 
habitants, and  its  harbor,  formed  by  two  immense  moles, 
is  annually  visited  by  over  1000  vessels. 

Port  San'ilac,  p.-v.,  Sanilac  tp.,  Sanilac  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Lake  Huron. 

Port  Samia.     See  SARXIA. 

Ports'mouth,  town  of  England,  county  of  Hants,  on 
the  small  island  of  Portsca,  which  is  separated  on  the  N. 
from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  an  inlet  of  the  English 
Channel,  4  miles  long,  5  miles  broad,  but  only  220  yards 
across  its  entrance,  and  affording  convenient  and  perfectly 
secure  anchorage.  Portsmouth,  like  Plymouth,  is  a  triple 
town,  consisting  of  Portsmouth  proper,  Portsea,  adjoining 
on  the  N.,  and  GOSPORT  (which  see),  the  latter  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  harbor,  communicating  by  a  flying  bridge. 
The  dockyard  is  the  most  important  establishment  of  that 
description  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  only  as  regards  its 
capability  for  building,  repairing,  and  refitting  ships  of 
war,  and  the  vast  amount  of  stores  of  every  denomination 
accumulated  there  for  the  service  of  the  fleet,  but  also  from 
its  central  position  on  the  S.  coast  of  England.  It  com- 
prises an  area  of  293  acres  of  land,  containing  wet  and  dry 
docks,  warehouses,  anchor-forges,  iron  and  copper  mills, 
rope-houses,  and  every  kind  of  establishment  necessary 
for  the  construction  and  outfit  of  a  ship-of-war.  The  royal 
Clarence  victualling  yard,  formerly  one  of  the  large  naval 
establishments  of  Portsmouth,  is  now  removed  to  Gosport. 
Plymouth  and  Portsea  are  encircled  by  a  fortified  enceinte 
of  the  last  century.  As  at  Plymouth,  the  modern  exigen- 
cies of  defence  have,  under  action  of  the  defence  commis- 
sion appointed  in  1859,  removed  the  perimeter  of  defence 
to  a  chain  of  works  built  on  modern  types  from  3  to  5 
miles  distant,  and  including  in  its  length  the  crest  of  the 
commanding  Portsdown  Hill.  Closely  associated  with 
Portsmouth  as  a  naval  df'pot,  and  with  its  defence  from 
maritime  attack,  is  the  important  anchorage  of  SIMTHKAD 
(which  see).  P.  113,569. 

Portsmouth,  p.-v.  of  Frontenae  co.,  Ont.,  Canada, 
has  an  excellent  harbor,  2  miles  W.  of  Kingston.  It  is  the 
seat  of  Kingston  penitentiary  and  of  the  Rockwood  lunatic 
asylum,  a  beautiful  structure.  There  is  a  marine  railway, 
a  tannery,  a  brewery,  and  a  handsome  town-hall.  P.  of 
sub-district,  1702. 

Portsmouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bay  co.,  Mich.,  on  Saginaw 
River  and  Flint  and  Pore  Marquette  R.  R.  P.  1243 ;  of 
tp.  1660. 

Portsmouth,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Rock- 
ingham co.,  N.  H.,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Piscata- 
qua  River,  3i  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  43°  04'  35"  N., 
Ion.  70°  45'  08"  W.  The  climate  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
seaport  N.  of  Cape  Cod,  the  average  temperature  ranging 
higher  in  winter  and  lower  in  summer,  with  less  fall  of 
rain  and  more  clearness.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
at  Little  Harbor  (now  Rye)  by  the  English  in  1623,  the 
most  compact  part  of  the  city  being  known  as  Strawberry 
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Bank,  from  the  abundance  of  this  fruit  that  grew  there. 
In  1653  the  whole,  township  waa  formally  name  I 
month,  and  in  I  S  HI  tho  town  was  incorporated  us  a  city. 
Portsmouth  contains  -  libraries  of  about  1  I.IHHI  volumes,  a 
inincralogical  caliinc-l.  II  public  schools,  in  religious  so- 
cieties. 7  banks.  L'  military  companies,  a  fire  department. 
a  cotton  mill.  2  breweries,  several  weaving  establishments, 
2  daily  ami  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  fine  custom-house,  ami 
many  flourishing  stores  and  elegant  private  residence-. 
The  U.  S.  navy-yard,  situated  about  half  a  mile  distant,  is 
built  upon  two  islands  lying  on  the  Kittcry  side  of  the 
river,  and  coni|iri  -es  1  70  acres.  Though  in  fact  in  another 
town  and  State,  it  is  intimately  connected  witb  this  city, 
and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Portsmouth  navy  \  aid. 
The  Eastern  It.  It.  connects  here  with  Portsmouth  Saeo 
and  Portland  It.  U.,  while  Portsmouth  and  Concord,  Dover 
and  Portsmouth,  and  Conway  and  tireat  Falls  R.  Us.  all 
terminate  here.  Portsmouth  is  tho  only  seaport  and  cus- 
toms entry  in  New  Hampshire.  Its  harbor  is  capacious 
and  one  of  the  best  in  the  I'.  S.,  having  a  depth  of  40  feet 
at  tho  entrance  at  low  tide,  with  a  mean  rise  and  fall  of  8J 
feet,  and  m-ver  freezing.  Commerce  and  shipbuilding  are 
tho  chief  industries,  and  have  been  from  the  earliest  time  . 
Two  shipyards  an- Mill  inactive  operation  building  for  tho 
merchant  marine.  Many  eeiebrated  war-vessels  have  been 
constructed  here.  In  IG'JOthe  Falkland  of  fit  guns  was  l.uilt 
by  order  of  the  lirilish  government,  and  she  was  followed  by 
the  America  of  00  guns  in  17111  for  the  same  government. 
The  famous  Hunger  of  18  guns  was  turned  out  in  177"  by 
order  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  commanded  on 
her  first  cruise  by  John  Paul  Jones,  the  Farragut  of  tho 
American  Revolution.  The  ship  was  the  first  one  to  carry 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  to  receive  a  salute.  Those  ves- 
sels were  followed  by  many  others,  and  to-day  she  ranks 
among  the  foremost  of  the  shipbuilding-yards  of  the  I '.  S. 
P.  9211.  C.  W.  TCTTI.E. 

Portsmouth,  p.-v.,  Carteret  co.,  X.  C.     P.  341. 

Portsmouth,  city,  Clay  tp.,  cap.  of  Scioto  co.,  0..  at 
the  confluence  of  Scioto  River  with  the  Ohio,  and  at  the  S. 
terminus  of  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal,  on  a  branch  of  Marietta 
and  Cincinnati  II.  H..  is  the  shipping-point  for  tho  mineral 
regions  of  S.  Ohio  and  \.  K.  Kentucky,  and  for  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  Srioto,  through  which  a  railroad  will  shortly 
be  built;  has  about  12  churches,  6  banks,  3  newspapers,  7 
building  associations,  2  rolling-mills,  3  foundries,  several 
saw  and  planing-mills,  numerous  manufactories  ;  has  Holly 
waterworks,  an  opera-house,  a  Masonic  temple,  graded 
public  schools,  and  a  flourishing  river-commerce.  P.  10,592. 

Portsmouth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Newport  co.,  R.  I.,  em- 
braces the  northern  half  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island  ,• 
has  many  villas  and  picturesque  places  of  resort  for  sum- 
mer visitors.  It  has  coal-mines.  P.  :!00:i. 

Portsmouth,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Norfolk 
eo.,  Va.,  at  tho  E.  terminus  of  Seaboard  and  Uoanoke  R.  R., 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Elizabeth  Kiver,  opposite  Norfolk,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  ferry,  has  one  of  the  best  harbors 
in  tbo  U.  S.,  is  the  scat  of  Gosport  navy-yard,  of  a  dry 
doek,  and  naval  hospital,  and  has  lines  of  steamers  to  the 
principal  Atlantic  seaports.  Tho  exports  are  cotton,  lum- 
ber, oak  staves,  naval  stores,  pig  iron,  and  early  vegetables 
for  the  Northern  cities.  There  are  13  churches,  2  banks, 
3  hotels,  1  daily  newspaper,  2  academies,  12  public  and  41 
private  schools,  and  several  manufactories.  P.  10,492. 

Port  Stan/ley,  flourishing  nnd  beautiful  port  of  entry 
in  Elgin  co.,  Ont.,  Canada,  the  S.  terminus  of  London  and 
Port  Stanley  Railway.  l!l  miles  long.  A  steamer  plies 
between  this  port  and  Cleveland,  0.,  85  miles  distant.  P. 
about  IIDII. 

Port  Tobac'co,  p.-v.,  Duffleld  tp.,  cap.  of  Charles  co., 
Md.,  at  the  head  of  Port  Tobacco  Kay  on  Potomac  River, 
has  1  newspaper,  and  was  formerly  an  important  shinninz- 
point.  P.  215. 

Port  Towns'end,  p.-Y.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Wash. 
Tcr.,  on  Port  Townsend  Bay  and  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  has  a  large  lumber-trade  and  1  weekly  newsnaDer. 
P.  593. 

Por'tugal  [from  Portia  Calf,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
city  of  Oporto],  an  independent  kingdom  of  Europe,  oc- 
cupying the  western  part  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  between 
lat.  :t6°  57'  and  42°  8'  N.  and  Ion.  6°  12'  and  9°  32'  W., 
and  bounded  X.  and  E.  by  Spain,  S.  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic, 
comprises  an  area  of  .'!4,500  fa.  m.,  with  a  population  of 
3,990,570,  and  is  divided  into  the  following  six  provinces: 


Provinces.                            Area.  Pop. 

Minho 2807  971,001 

Tras  os  Monies 4289  

licira 9244  1.^)1. L'H'2 

Kstrcmadura 6872  8-'t9,691 

.Alemtejo 9416  

Algarve 1872  188,422 


Capital. 

Oporto. 
Braj*anca. 

Coiinbra. 
Lisbon. 
Evora. 
Faro. 


The  Azores  and  the  islands  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo 
are  directly  connected  with  the  kingdom  with  respect  to 
their  adminiM  ration.  Tbe  colonial  possessions  in  Africa 
U  I  Uii  comprise  an  area  of  ii:i'.l,oiiti  s,[.  m..  with  3.200.000 
inhabitants  and  eonsist  -in  Africa,  of  Cape  Verd  Islands, 
Sao  Till, me.  and  Principe  Island-,  several  points  in  Seno- 
-'iiiibia,  Angola.  and  I  \>-n  /n-'la  '.N'.O.Onl)  pq.  m.:  pop. 
2.0II».(MI(I),  Mozambique,  and  Sofala  I  oSO.OOO  Sq.  m.  ;  pop. 

300,000) ;  and  in  Asia,  of  Goa,  Salsette,  Damaun,  Macao, 
and  Timor  (i.027  .-q.  m. ;  pop.  250,000).  Tho  surface  is 
j  in  all  its  principal  features  simply  a  continuation  of  Spain, 
and  will  he  dc-cribed  there.  Tbe  most  prominent  groups 
of  mountain-  are  that  which  enter-  the  country  between 
tbe  Ilouro  and  the  Tagus,  traverses  the  provinces  of  licira 

tremadiini  in  seieral  parallel  chains,  Scrra  (la  Es- 
trella  in  the  north  eastern  part,  Torres  Vedras,  Mafra, 
and  Cintra  in  the  south-western,  and  ends  in  Cabo  da  Hoca, 
about  2000  feet  high,  on  tbe  Atlantic  coast ;  and  that  which 
under  tho  name  of  Serra  de  Monchi.|uc  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Algarve  and  Alemtejo,  and  ends 
in  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  coast  is  low  between  C:ipe  St. 
Vincent  and  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Tagus,  in  some  (daces  eandy, 
in  others  marshy  ;  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mondego  and 
the  Douro  it  present*  the  same  aspect,  but  between  Cabo 
da  Roca  and  the  Mondego  it  is  high,  rocky,  and  rough. 
It  affords  only  a  few  good  harbors — Oporto  at  the  mouth 
of  tbe  iHmro,  Lisbon  on  the  estuary  of  tho  Tagus,  Sctubal, 
Aveiro,  Figuora,  and  V'iana.  Tho  immense  surf  which 
from  the  Atlantic  sets  in  on  the  coast  has  generally  formed 
bars  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbors,  and  makes  access  to 
them  difficult  with  certain  winds.  The  mil  is  generally 
fertile,  and  the  mountain-scenery  often  surpassingly  fine. 
Largo  deposits  of  anthracite  coal  are  found  at  Valon^'o, 
near  Oporto;  lead  is  mined  in  considerable  quantities 
at  liracal ;  salt  is  produced  at  different  places  to  the 
amount  of  60,000.000  bushels  annually ;  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, nnd  tin  are  also  found,  but  mining  is  not  carried  on 
with  any  high  degree  of  energy.  The  climate  is  milder 
than  that  of  Spain,  tho  summer  heat  being  tempered  by 
breezes  from  the  sea,  and  severe  cold  with  snow  being  un- 
known except  in  the  northern  mountain  districts.  Algarve 
and  the  southern  part  of  Alemtejo  are  the  hottest  parts  of 
the  country,  and  suffer  often  severely  from  droughts.  Ex- 
tensive forests  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  pine,  and  chestnut,  occupy- 
ing an  area  of  more  than  300,000  acres,  are  found  princi- 
pally in  the  northern  part :  in  the  southern,  large  planta- 
tions of  cork  trees  and  date-palms ;  in  the  central,  of  olive 
and  mulberry  trees,  the  olive  plantations  occupying  an 
area  of  more  than  100,000  acres,  and  yielding  an  annual 
production  of  5,500,000  gallons  of  oil.  The  orange,  lemon, 
citron,  fig,  peach,  walnut,  and  almond  are  raised  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  The  prin- 
cipal cereals  are  wheat  (5,500,000  bushels),  rye  (6,000,000), 
maize  ( 14,000,000),  and  rice  (400,000),  but  agriculture  is  in  a 
very  backward  state,  and  the  produce  is  barely  enough  to 
satisfy  home  demands.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive  tree  and 
the  vine  is  carried  on  with  more  eare,  and  yields  a  considera- 
ble quantity  for  exportation.  The  vineyards  of  Portugal,  of 
which  the  most  important  are  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Douro,  cover  an  area  of  473,517  acres,  and  produce  annu- 
ally about  132,500,000  gallons  of  wine.  The  finest  breed 
of  cattle  is  reared  in  the  northern  provinces,  of  sheep  in 
lieira.  of  horses  in  Alemtejo.  Mules  and  asses  are  gener- 
ally used  as  beasts  of  burden.  Goats  and  pigs  are  very 
numerous,  especially  in  the  mountain-districts ;  bees  and 
silkworms  are  also  extensively  reared.  Fish  abound  ;  tbe 
tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries  of  Algarve  are  important. 
Some  few  wild  animals,  such  as  the  wolf,  the  wild-boar, 
are  found ;  small  game  is  abundant. 

The  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry,  although 
steadily  progressing,  are  still  only  little  developed.  Some 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  paper,  glass,  and  soap  factories  are  in 
operation,  and  manufactures  of  earthenware,  chemicals, 
hats,  lace,  copper,  tin,  and  wicker  ware  are  carried  on. 
The  foreign  trade  is  principally  witb  tireat  Britain,  though 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  with  Brazil  and  France.  The 
value  of  exports  amounted  in  1871  to  $23,386,000  ;  that  of 
imports  to  $29,876,000 ;  the  principal  articles  of  exporta- 
tion are  wine,  olive  oil,  salt,  chemicals,  copper  pyrites, 
dried  fruit,  pork,  silver,  cork,  etc. ;  of  importation,  textile 
fabrics,  coal,  iron  goods,  timber,  hides,  tobacco,  coffee,  tea, 
etc.  In  1873  the  merchant  navy  consisted  of  17  steamers, 
with  a  tonnage  of  1  -I. :> ",t\.  and  415  sailing  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  93,815.  But  the  internal  means  of  communica- 
tion— roads,  canals,  railways,  etc. — ar,e  still  insufficient, 
though  large  sums  have  been  expended  in  the  last  few 
years  for  this  purpose;  and  a  still  worse  impediment  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  material  interests  of  the  coun- 
try is  the  confused  state  of  the  finances.  In  1871-72  the 
revenues  amounted  to  $20.310,832,  the  expenditures  to 
$24,015,605,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  no  budget  has 
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been  without  a  deficit.  The  national  debt,  which  origin- 
ated in  1796  by  a  loan  of  $4,500,000,  amounted  in  1873  to 
$364,165, 000,  with  an  annual  interest  of  $11,080,000,  which 
is  sometimes  paid,  and  sometimes  not.  The  government  is 
an  hereditary  monarchy,  with  a  free  constitution.  The  state 
religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  religions  are  tole- 
rated. There  were  632  monasteries  and  118  nunneries,  with 
over  18,000  monks  and  nuns,  and  an  annual  income  of 
about  $5,000,000,  dissolved  in  1834,  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated. Primary  instruction  is  compulsory,  but  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  the  laws  of  the  country  would  be 
very  good  if  they  were  duly  carried  out. 

Portugal  was  originally  inhabited  by  Celtic  and  Iberian 
tribes.  In  the  second  century  before  our  era  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  and  made  a  province  under  the 
name  of  Lnsitanirt,  after  one  of  the  principal  tribes  settled 
on  the  soil ;  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  it  was  over- 
run by  the  Visigoths,  and  in  the  eighth  it  was  subjugated 
by  the  Moors.  But  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century 
Alfonso  V.,  king  of  Loon  and  Castile,  conquered  the  region 
between  the  Minho  and  the  Douro  from  the  Moors,  and 
gave  it  to  his  son-in-law,  Henry,  about  1005  ;  and  from 
this  point  begins  the  national  history  of  the  Portuguese. 
Henry  called  himself  count  of  Portugal,  transferring  the 
name  from  his  capital,  Porto  Cale,  to  his  whole  dominion, 
and  his  son  Alfonso  assumed  the  title  of  king  on  the  battle- 
field of  Ourique  in  1139,  having  defeated  the  Moora  and  ex- 
tended his  possessions  to  the  Tagus.  In  1253  the  kingdom 
comprised  nearly  the  same  area  as  to-day.  The  most  bril- 
liant period  of  its  history  was  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  when  the  Portuguese  occupied  a  prominent  place 
among  the  European  nations  on  account  of  their  scientific 
knowledge,  their  practical  enterprise,  and  their  wealth. 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  (1394-1460)  awakened  that  en- 
thusiasm for  the  study  of  geography,  astronomy,  navigation, 
etc.  and  started  the  series  of  maritime  explorations,  which 
finally  led  to  the  discovery  of  America.  In  1420,  Porto 
Santo,  and  in  1421  Madeira,  were  discovered  by  Tristam 
Vaz,  and  soon  after  colonized.  In  1445,  Dinis  Diaz  passed 
Cape  Verd ;  in  1480,  Bartolomeu  Diaz  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  in  1497,  Vasco  da  Gama  found  tho  way  S. 
of  Africa  to  India ;  Goa,  Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  etc.  were 
conquered,  and  all  the  riches  of  India  began  to  flow  into 
the  harbors  of  Portugal.  In  1500,  Cabral  discovered  Bra- 
zil and  took  possession  of  it,  and  for  more  than  half  a  ' 
century  Portugal  occupied  the  position  of  a  grand  power  ! 
in  the  political  system  of  Europe ;  Lisbon  was  at  this 
time  tho  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  But  under 
John  111.  (1521-57)  the  Jesuits  came  into  the  country  with 
the  Inquisition,  and  they  soon  succeeded  in  burying  the 
energy  of  the  people  under  dull  superstition,  and  in  train- 
ing its  passions  for  tho  cruelties  of  religious  fanaticism. 
Aug.,  1578,  King  Sebastian  and  his  whole  army,  consisting 
of  the  flower  of  the  nation,  perished  in  tho  battle  of  Kassr- 
el-Kebir  against  the  Moors,  and  thereby  tho  military  and 
pecuniary  strength  of  the  empire  was  broken.  In  1580 
the  dynasty  became  extinct  with  Cardinal  Ilonry,  and 
Portugal  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  during  whose  wars  with  the  Netherlands  it  lost  its 
commerce  and  its  colonies.  Impoverished  and  degraded, 
it  still  had  strength  enough  left  to  reconquer  its  independ- 
ence in  1640,  when  a  general  revolt  against  tho  Spanish 
dominion  broke  out,  and  tho  dynasty  of  Braganza  was 
placed  on  the  Portuguese  throne  with  John  IV.  (1640-56). 
The  country  was  once  more  rapidly  advancing  toward 
prosperity  under  the  energetic  government  of  Pombal, 
but  under  the  long  reign  of  Maria  I.  (1777-1816)  the 
Jesuits  again  succeeded  in  plunging  it  into  misery.  Its 
close  alliance  with  England  implicated  it  in  tho  wars  with 
Napoleon,  and  Nov.  24,  1807,  the  royal  family  fled  to  Bra- 
zil. The  English  succeeded  in  re-establishing  tho  dynasty 
by  the  Treaty  of  Cintra,  Aug.  30, 1808,  but  the  country  had 
to  pay  very  dear;  its  finances  were  loaded  down  with  debt, 
and  its  commerce  and  industry  wore  much  impeded  by 
monopolies  held  by  London  merchants.  John  VI.  (ISlfi- 
26)  returned  in  1821  from  Brazil,  but  before  he  landed  in 
Portugal  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  liberal  constitution, 
July  3.  In  1822,  Brazil  was  separated  from  Portugal  and 
acknowledged  as  an  independent  state,  under  his  son  Dora 
Pedro.  He  was  succeeded  by  Maria  II.  (1 826-53 ;  see 
MIGUEL,  DOM),  Pedro  V.  (1853-61),  and  Louis  I.,  the 
present  king.  CLEMENS  PETERSEX. 

Portuguese  Language  and  Literature.  The 
Portuguese  language  is  a  branch  of  the  lingua  Romano,  rus- 
tica,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  Arabic  terms,  derived  from  the 
time  of  Moorish  domination,  and  a  considerable  admixture 
of  Teutonic,  brought  by  the  early  Suevian  and  Burgundian 
conquerors,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  Galician 
dialect  of  Spanish,  with  which  it  was,  in  fact,  originally 
identical.  It  is  less  energetic,  but  more  fluent,  than  the 
Castilian,  and  native  grammarians  claim  for  it  tho  title  of 


"eldest  daughter  of  the  Latin."  It  has  no  gutturals  or 
harsh  aspirates,  but  possesses  five  nasal  vowels  (pro- 
nounced nearly  any,  eng,  ing,  ouny,  oong)  and  five  double 
vowels  or  prolaqoen — namely,  cA,  Ik,  nh,  ph,  and  rr — cor- 
responding nearly  to  their  French  analogues.  Many  Latin 
words  are  preserved  more  exactly  than  in  the  sister  lan- 
guages (e.  g.  ferro,  Jilho),  while  in  others  the  phonetic 
decay  has  been  strongly  marked,  chiefly  by  the  omission 
of  the  consonants  I  and  «  between  vowels  (e.  g.  dOr  =  dolor, 
pvr  =  ponere,  povo  =  poptdna}. 

The  national  literature  of  Portugal  has  suffered  from  the 
constant  tendency  of  native  writers  on  important  subjects 
not  merely  to  imitate,  but  to  employ,  the  Spanish  (and 
more  recently  the  French)  language;  and  had  the  subjec- 
tion of  Portugal  to  Spain  by  Philip  II.  (1580-1640)  been 
permanent,  Portuguese  would  doubtless  have  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  literary  language,  and  become  a  mere  dialect 
of  Spanish,  like  the  Gallego.  The  inveterate  political  en- 
mity of  tho  Portuguese  to  the  Spaniard  has,  however,  not 
only  preserved  tho  national  language,  but  has  been  instru- 
mental in  endowing  it  with  a  poetical  and  historical  lite- 
rature of  considerable  interest.  The  Portuguese  language 
assumed  a  distinct  form  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  the 
earliest  existing  specimens,  chiefly  translations  from  Pro- 
vencal songs,  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  Portuguese  kings  of  the  Burgundian  dynasty 
fostered  the  beginnings  of  the  national  poetry,  several  of 
them  being  themselves  poets,  especially  Dionysius  or  Diniz 
(1279-1325),  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Coimbra,  by 
whom  a  candoneiro  or  songbook  was  compiled,  which,  after 
being  lost  for  several  centuries,  was  discovered  in  the  Vati- 
can Library  and  published  in  1847.  The  celebrated  romance 
Amadfs  de  Gaul,  by  Vasco  de  Lobeira,  was  among  the  first 
prose  compositions.  In  the  fifteenth  century  history  in 
the  form  of  chronicle  began  to  flourish,  the  most  eminent 
author  being  Fernao  Lopes,  called  the  "  Portuguese  Frois- 
sart,"  whose  royal  chronicles  were  continued  by  Gomes 
Kannes  de  Azurara.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Damiao  de 
Goes  wrote  a  learned  Chronicle  of  Kiixj  Ematinel ;  Joao  do 
liarros  produced  his  classic  Asia  Portuyueza ;  Alfonso 
d'Albuquerque  his  Commentarios ;  Lopes  de  Castanheda 
wrote  his  valuable  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  Indies; 
and  tho  traveller  Fernao  Mendes-Pinto  produced  the  cele- 
brated J\'ri'r/)-hia(,'aot  which  gave  him  (justly  or  unjustly) 
so  high  a  rank  among  imaginative  writers.  During  the 
same  century,  which  is  the  golden  age  of  Portuguese  lite- 
rature, Bernardino  Ribeiro  wrote  his  famous  romance,  Me- 
nina  e  Mo<;a,  and  founded  the  pastoral  and  romantic  school 
of  poetry,  which  was  soon  adorned  by  the  writings  of 
Christovao  Falcao,  Sa  de  Miranda,  Pedro  de  Caminha, 
Diego  Bernarcles,  Rodrigues  Lobo,  and  Jeronimo  Cortcreal. 
About  the  middle  of  the  century  Antonio  Ferreira,  a  suc- 
cessful imitator  of  Horace  and  Petrarch,  was  the  lending 
ornament  of  the  classical  school  of  poetry,  and  in  his  lues 
de  Castro  produced  a  tragedy  before  any  theatre  existed  in 
Spain.  lie  was  quickly  followed  by  Gil  Vicente.  The 
greatest  name  in  Portuguese  literature  is  Luiz  de  Camoens 
(1524-79),  author  of  the  immortal  epic  Os  Luaiadas,  which 
bas  for  ever  determined  the  literary  form  of  the  language. 
The  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  a  period  of  literary  as  well  as  political  eclipse, 
illustrated  only  by  the  names  of  Pereira  de  Castro,  Sa  y 
Menezes,  Faria  e  Sousa,  Barbosa  Bacellar,  and  Jacinto 
Freire  do  Andrada,  author  of  the  admired  Vida  de  Joao 
de  Castro.  Toward  tho  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
Father  Antonio  Vicyra  produced  his  remarkable  sermons, 
considered  as  models  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  literature 
exhibited  some  signs  of  prodigious  activity,  which  soon 
filled  tho  libraries  of  Portugal  with  imitations  of  the  pre- 
vailing taste  in  France.  The  Jiibliotheca  Luaitana  of 
Diego  Barbosa  Machado  gave  tho  literary  history,  bibliog- 
raphy, and  biography  down  to  1750,  and  commemorated 
many  hundreds  of  authors  whose  works  rarely  passed  the 
limits  of  tho  little  kingdom.  Tho  greatest  names  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  the  lyric  poets 
Francisco  Manoel  do  Nascimento  and  Manoel  Barbosa  de 
Boccage,  and  the  distinctively  modern  school  of  Portuguese 
literature  dates  from  tho  epic  and  romantic  poet  Agostinho 
de  Macedo.  The  leading  recent  writers  of  Portugal  are 
the  historian  and  novelist  Alexandro  Herculano  and  the 
viscount  Almeida  Garrett,  a  versatile  poet  and  essayist, 
the  dramatist  Mendes  Leal,  and  the  novelist  Rebello  de 
Silva. 

Portuguese  literature  in  Brazil  produced  toward  the 
I  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  epic  poems  Uruguay,  by 
Jose  Basilio  da  Gama,  and  CVxrnmurtf,  by  Fray  Durao  ; 
and  lyric  poetry  was  creditably  cultivated  by  some  writers 
who  constituted  the  so-called  Minas  school.  In  the  present 
century  the  most  noted  Brazilian  writers  have  been  tho 
moralist  Fonscca,  marquis  of  Marica,  the  lexicographer 
Moraes  e  Silva,  the  dramatist  and  poet  D.  J.  G-.  de  Ma- 
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galhiics,  the  historian  !•'.  A.  de  Varnhagcn,  and  the  novelists 
iiml  poets  (loncalves  Dins,  .loaquiui  Manool  de  Maee.lo, 
and  NorbwtO  de  Souza  o  Silva.  I'OUTKH  ('.  l!i.i>s. 

Portuguese  Mun-ol-War,  the  popular  name  of  the 

/ViyNii/m  <iri-flin»'i.      See  At'U.Kl-n  1.. 

Portiilaca'ceiE  [from  I'nriulara,  one  of  the  goners], 
a  natural  order  of  succulent  exogenous  herbs  and  shrubs, 
all  bunnies*  and  many  of  them  with  gay  flowers.  The 
purslane's  i  I'm-inl-i, ,,  i,  the  calamlrinias  and  the  claytonios, 
include  a  few  ornamental  sjn< 

Port  Whit'by,  Canada,     i-co  WHITBV. 

Port  Wine.     See  WINE. 

Port'ville,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Cuttaraugus  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Allegheny  River,  Genesec  Valley  Canal,  and  Buffalo  New 
York  ami  Philadelphia  II.  K.  P.  450;  of  tp.  IM  I. 

Port  Wash'ington,  j..-v.,  \.  Uemp'tcad  tp.,  Queens 
eo.,  N.  V.,  mi  Manila",. i  Hay,  Long  Island  Sound.  1'.  MII. 

Port  Washington,  p.-v.,  Salem  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co., 
0.,  on  'I'liscarauiis  KivtT,  Ohio  :nii|  Krie  Canal,  and  PitU- 
burg  Cinrinnali  ami  St.  Louis  H.  K.  P.  t-J. 

Port  Washington,  v.  and  tp.,  Ozaukce  co.,  \Vis. 
(OzAi'kKK  P.  ii. i,  nn  Lake  Michigan  and  Milwaukee  Lake 
Shore  and  Western  It.  K.  P.  2390. 

Port  \VilliMin.  p.-v.,  Liberty  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  0.,  on 
Caesar's  Creek.  P.  I  - 1 . 

Po'rus,  a  king  of  India,  ruling  E.  of  the  Hydaspes; 
attacked  Alexander  when  he  tried  to  cross  this  river,  but 
was  defeated,  wounded,  and  captured.  He  was  tre.iinl 
with  great  kindness,  however,  by  Alexander,  and  restored 
to  his  kingdom,  which  was  much  enlarged.  As  an  ally  of 
the  Macedonians  he  afterward  supported  them  on  their 
further  expedition  into  India,  but  after  the  departure  of 
Alexander  he  was  put  to  death  by  Eudcmu.«,  who  was  loft 
in  command  of  the  (Jreek  army  of  occupation. 

Por'y  (JOHN),  b.  in  England  about  15TO;  studied  at 
Gonvil  and  Cains  College;  translated  the  (in>:/i-ii/iliiftil 
lI'iKlnrii  H/  Africa  by  Leu  Africanus  (folio,  1600;  ropub- 
lished  by  Purehas) ;  resided  at  Paris  1012  ;  was  secretary 
to  the  Virginia  colony  at  Jamestown  1619-21;  visited 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  on  his  voyage  to  England,  shortly  after 
its  settlement  by  the  Leyden  Pilgrims;  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia as  a  commissioner  deputed  by  the  privy  council  1623, 
and  d.  probably  in  Virginia  before  1635.  He  was  one  of 
the  assistants  of  Hnkluyt  in  his  great  geographical  enter- 
prise, a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  a  well-wisher 
both  of  the  Virginia  and  the  Plymouth  colonies. 

Poseidon.     See  NEPTUNE. 

Po'sen,  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  by  Silesia,  Bran- 
denburg, Pomerania,  East  Prussia,  and  Poland,  comprises 
an  area  of  11,200  sq.  m.,  with  1,583,843  inhabitants,  of 
whom  more  thnn  two-thirds  are  Poles,  using  the  Polish 
language  and  adhering  to  Roman  Catholicism.  The  land 
is  a  low  and  level  plain  around  the  Warta,  an  affluent  of 
the  Vistula.  It  is  dotted  all  over  with  small  lakes  and 
covered  to  a  groat  extent  with  fine  forests.  The  soil  is 
fruitful  and  well  cultivated.  Many  swamps  and  marshes 
have  of  late  been  drained  and  transformed  into  good  mea- 
dows or  arable  land.  Cattle  of  superior  quality  are  reared, 
and  large  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  raised. 
Manufactures,  especially  of  linen  and  looe,  are  carried  on. 
POM  n  formed  a  part  of  Poland  until  the  lirst  partition  of 
that  country,  when  Prussia  took  the  largest  part  of  the 
it  province.  The  robbery  was  enlarged  at  the  two 
ollowing  partitions,  and  solemnly  sanctioned  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  IS  15.  But  setting  aside  the  manner  in 
which  (ho  province  was  acquired.it  has  been  well  governed 
anil  is  steadily  progressing  under  Prussian  rule. 

Posen,  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Po- 
sen, on  the  Warta,  is  an  old  but  handsome  city.  The  Rus- 
sian government  has  made  it  one  of  its  great  fortified 
places,  and  surrounded  it  by  a  modern  enceinte  with  cita- 
del and  outworks  at  a  cost  of  114.000,000  reals.  It  con- 
tains many  elegant  buildings,  both  .public  and  private, 
many  fine  promenades  and  public  squares,  many  good  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  institutions,  and  extensive  maim 
fiieturca  of  tobacco,  sealing-wax,  wax  candles,  leather,  furs, 
liqueurs,  gold  and  silver  ware,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics, 
arms  and  carriages.  P.  56,374. 

Po'sey,  county  of  S.  W.  Indiana,  separated  from  Ken- 
tucky on  the  8.  and  Illinois  on  the  W.  by  Ohio  and  Waba-h 
rivers.  It  has  a  very  fertile  soil.  The  wide  bottom-lands 
are  flat  and  low,  the  uplands  hilly.  Corn,  grain,  t..bae.'o. 
and  wool  are  important  products.  Carriages  ploughs,  eto. 
are  among  the  manufactured  articles.  Cap.  Mount  Vernon 
P.  19,185. 

Posey,  tp.,  Clay  co.,  Ind.,  on  St.  Louis  Vandalia  Torre 
Haute  and  Indianapolis  H.  R.  P.  2132. 
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Posey,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  Ind..  on  a  branch  of  Jeflcrson- 
ville  Madison  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.  (UENTONVII.I.K  STA- 
TION). P.  «47. 

Posey,  tp.,  Franklin  oo.,  Ind.     P.  974. 

Posey,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  Ind..  on  Ohio  River.   P.  1774. 

Posey,  tn.,  Rush  co.,  Ind.,  on  Cincinnati  Hamilton 
and  Dayton  R.  R.  I',  I7H.". 

Posey,  tp.,  Switzerland  co.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio  River. 
P.  2183. 

Posey,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Ind.,  on  Great  Blue  River. 
P.  1349. 

Posey  (THOMAS),  b.  in  Virginia  July  9,  1750  ;  received 
an  ordinary  common  .school  education  :  n-ini,w>,l  tn  \V  < 
Virginia  in  17ti9;  was  quartermaster  to  Lewis's  .livisi.ni 
nl'  l.iir-1  llunmnre's  expedilinn  against  the  Ohio  Indians, 
ami  took  part  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Point  l'l.-;i-:int, 
I). -I.  10,  1771:  was  in  the  following  year  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  committee  of  correspondence,  and  captain  of  a 
company  which  he  raised  for  the  7th  Virginia  regiment  : 

fartieipated  in  the  defeat  of  Lord   Dunmore  at  (Iwyn's 
sland,  July  8,  1776 ;  joined  the  Continental  army  at  Mi.l- 
dlebrook,  N.  J.,  early  in  1777;  was  transferred  to  Mm 
famous  rifle  regiment;  distinguished  himself  in  an  nelinn 
at  Piscataway,  N.  J.,  and  in  the  battles  of  licmi-  Heights 

and  Stillwater  under  lien.  Gates ;  c.n nided  the  regiment 

with  the  rank  of  major  in  an  expedition  against  the  In- 
dians Oct..  1778;  commanded  the  llth  Virginia  regiment 
1779,  distinguishing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  battery  at 
Stony  Point ;  was  present  at  Yorktown ;  served  under 
Wayne  in  Georgia ;  defeated  the  Indians  June  23,  1782 ; 
resided  in  Spotsylvania  co.,  Va.,  many  years  after  the  war  ; 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  Feb.  14.  1793;  removed 
soon  afterward  to  Kentucky,  where  ho  became  lieutenant- 
governor  and  major-general,  1809;  was  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Louisiana  1812-13;  succeeded  Harrison  as  governor 
of  Indiana  Territory  1S13.  and  became  agent  for  Indian 
affairs  1S16.  I),  at  Shawneetown,  III.,  Mar.  19, 1818.  lli< 
Life  was  published  in  Sparks's  Amer\c«n  Biography. 

Poseyville,  p.-v.,  Robb  tp.,  Posey  co.,  Ind.     P.  213. 

Ppsido'nius,  b.  at  Apamea  in  Syria  about  135  B.  c. ; 
studied  at  Athens  under  I'anietius  ;  settled  in  Rhodes ;  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Stoio  school  of  philosophy,  whose 
doctrines,  however,  he  softened  and  toned  down  in  har- 
mony with  those 'of  the  Peripatetics;  went  in  86  n.  i.  to 
Rome  as  ambassador;  was  the  teacher  of  Cicero  and  Pom 
pey.  D.  at  Rome  about  51  B.  c.  Borne  fragments  of  his 
works  are  still  extant,  collected  and  edited  by  Janus  Bake 
(Leyden,  1810)  under  the  title  Pusidonii  lihodii  Keliquix 
Doctrinfe. 

Posi'lipo  [Gr.  Havcri'Mnro*,  "an  end  to  care"],  the 
name  of  a  villa  of  the  notorious  epicure  Vedius  Pollio, 
afterward  extended  to  the  entire  eminence  which  bounds 
the  city  of  Naples  on  the  W.  It  is  pierced  by  a  tunnel 
called  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo,  2244  feet  long,  2H  wide,  69 
feet  high  at  the  eastern  extremity,  and  25  in  the  middle, 
through  which  runs  the  road  to  Puzzuoli.  Above  the  eastern 
archway  of  the  grotto  is  the  so-called  Tomb  of  Virgil,  who 
had  a  villa  near  by.  The  whole  eminence  is  now  covered 
with  charming  villas. 

Pos'itivism  (  Lat.  poritimui].  In  the  opinion  of  its 
adherents  the  system  of  thought  known  as  positivism  or 
the  positive  philosophy  is  a  universal  system,  which  is  des- 
tined to  be  accepted  by  the  whole  human  race,  and  in  com- 
parison with  which  all  other  systems  must  appear  as  in- 
significant and  local,  as,  for  example,  the  opinions  of  Soci- 
nus  or  Manjchteus  must  appear  when  contrasted  with  all- 
embracing  Christianity.  To  those,  however,  who  not  being 
disciples  of  Cornte,  do  not  share  these  views,  the  positive 
philosophy  not  only  seems  to  be  as  much  a  temporary  and 
local  phenomenon  as  the  philosophy  of  Anaxagoras  or  of 
Hegel;  but  it  appears  so  deeply  impregnated  with  the 
purely  individual  idiosyncrasies  of  its  founder  that  without 
a  biographical  notice  its  real  character  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derstood. 

Isidore  Auguste  Marie  Frangois  Xavier  Comte  was  born 
at  Montpellier,  in  the  S.  of  France,  on  Jan.  19,  1798.  His 
parents  were  rigid  Catholics  and  legitimists — a  fact  of  some 
interest,  since  the  later  career  of  their  son  shows  that,  how- 
ever pronounced  may  have  been  his  dissent  from  the  doc- 
trines of  theological  and  political  orthodoxy,  the  character 
of  his  social  and  religious  speculations  was  to  a  great  ex- 
tent determined  by  the  mental  symbols  with  which  his 
earliest  education  must  have  furnished  him.  Throughout 
his  life,  indeed,  though  he  attained  to  views  of  scientific 
method  which  in  profundity  few  modern  writers  have  sur- 
I.  and  though  he  succeeded  in  taking  a  survey  of 
human  history  in  many  respects  more  comprehensive  and 
suggestive  than  any  which  had  been  previously  achieved, 
yet  he  never  seems  to  have  framed  even  the  most  rudl- 
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mentary  conception  of  that  purely  free  and  critical  temper 
of  mind  which  ia  essential  to  the  attainment  of  truth  in 
scientific  matters,  or  of  that  unhampered  but  legitimate 
freedom  of  action  which  human  history  shows  to  be  at  each 
moment  the  goal  of  all  preceding  social  progress  and  the 
indispensable  condition  of  further  social  progress  in  the 
future.  Comte's  ideal  of  society,  from  first  to  last,  was  one 
in  which  the  beliefs  and  actions  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind, even  in  their  minutest  and  most  trivial  details,  should 
be  inexorably  prescribed  by  a  small  governing  class;  and 
the  most  extreme  result  of  his  religious  and  political  radi- 
calism was  to  alter  the  superficial  appearance  of  this  small 
governing  class  by  substituting  a  "  high  priest  of  human- 
ity "  and  a  board  of  positive  philosophers  for  the  pope  and 
the  imperial  council  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Hence,  with  all 
his  wide  historic  sympathies,  he  never  succeeded  in  under- 
standing the  fundamental  principle  of  Protestantism,  the 
most  important  acquisition  of  modern  times  ;  nor,  in  spite 
of  his  profound  insight  into  certain  aspects  of  scientific 
thinking,  did  he  ever  comprehend  or  value  that  critical 
spirit  which  questions  all  things  in  order  that  it  may  hold 
fast  to  that  which  is  verified — a  spirit  in  the  absence  of 
which  all  the  discoveries  of  Newton  and  Faraday  would  be 
of  no  more  real  use  to  us  than  the  cosmological  dogmas  of 
the  priests  who  burned  Vanini  and  imprisoned  Galileo.  To 
ascribe  these  grave  philosophical  defects  to  Comte's  early 
training  would  be  to  make  far  too  extensive  an  inference; 
but  the  facts  are  none  the  less  interesting  in  view  of  the 
thorough  consistency  of  aim  which,  in  spite  of  superficial 
changes,  characterized  his  whole  career. 

Comte  early  exhibited  remarkable  mathematical  abijity, 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  admitted  to  the  Ecolo 
Polytechniquo  at  Paris,  from  which  he  was,  however,  soon 
expelled  for  participating  in  a  complaint  against  one  of 
the  masters  on  the  part  of  the  younger  students.  But 
after  having  tasted  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  great 
capital  he  naturally  found  it  impossible  to  content  himself 
with  Montpellier;  and  so,  after  a  few  months  of  intense 
study  at  home,  ho  returned  to  Paris,  penniless  and  in  defi- 
ance of  the  wishes  of  his  parents ;  and  having  been  be- 
friended by  two  scientific  men  of  the  highest  eminence — 
Poinsot  the  mathematician  and  Blainville  the  biologist — 
he  set  about  earning  a  livelihood  by  private  teaching  in 
mathematics.  From  1818  to  1824  ho  was  associated  as  sec- 
retary and  pupil  with  St.  Simon,  the  celebrated  founder 
of  a  sect  of  world-menders  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
during  this  period  that  he  began  to  conceive  his  great 
scheme  for  tne  reorganization  of  society  by  philosophy. 
By  1S24,  Comte's  views  had  so  far  outgrown  tnose  of  his 
master  that  their  friendly  co-operation  was  brought  to  an 
end.  The  plans  then  conceived  by  Comto  show  the  vast 
sweep  of  his  mind.  Dreamers  or  crotchety  speculators  of 
the  type  of  .St.  Simon  and  Fourier,  deeply  impressed  with 
the  defects  of  human  society  as  actually  existing,  have 
sought  to  remodel  the  relations  which  men  sustain  to  one 
another  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  these  defects.  But 
as  a  rule  such  attempts  have  been  based  upon  o  priori 
theories  as  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature  in  the  ab- 
stract. It  was  Comte's  peculiarity  that  he  saw  that  any 
such  attempt,  to  be  legitimate,  must  be  based  upon  a 
thorough  study  of  the  conditions  of  social  existence  and 
of  the  tendencies  of  human  nature  as  concretely  exem- 
plified in  history.  Before  artistic  practice  must  come  sci- 
entific theory;  before  the  polity  must  come  a  sociology. 
It  was  in  connection  with  these  views  that  Comte  main- 
tained in  1824  that  the  phenomena  of  society  conform  to 
fixed  and  ascertainable  laws,  no  less  than  the  phenomena 
of  chemical  combination  or  planetary  rotation.  It  would 
perhaps  be  wrong  to  give  Comte  the  credit  of  having  or- 
iginated this  view,  which  had  been  growing  in  the  minds 
of  advanced  thinkers  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith ;  but 
the  clearness  with  which  he  conceived  it  and  the  emphasis 
with  which  he  set  it  forth  constitute  one  of  his  chief  phi- 
losophic merits.  To  discover  the  laws  or  most  general  as- 
pects of  the  succession  of  social  events  was  therefore  the 
great  task  which  Comte  set  before  himself.  But  from  his 
commanding  standpoint  such  a  task  as  this  required  a  sys- 
tematic and  elaborate  preparation  on  the  most  immense 
scale.  For  the  phenomena  of  human  society  are  by  far 
the  most  complicated  and  irregular  phenomena  with  which 
investigation  has  to  deal.  In  two  ways  the  successful  study 
of  them  involves  a  previous  study  of  the  most  general  as- 
pects of  all  other  phenomena.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  hu- 
man units  of  society  conform  to  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical laws,  so  that  these  must  be  known  before  we  can  give 
a  complete  account  of  the  actions  of  social  units.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  each  science  has  devices  for  getting  at 
the  truth  about  things  which  are  to  some  extent  peculiar 
to  itself,  so  that  we  must  look  over  the  whole  field  in  order 
to  equip  ourselves  adequately  for  a  research  which  will  call 
into  play  all  the  devices  we  can  bring  to  bear.  One  sci- 


ence, for  example,  succeeds  pre-eminently  by  the  use  of 
experiment,  while  another,  in  which  experiment  is  less 
likely  to  return  finally  satisfactory  answers,  gets  along 
best  by  using  the  comparative  method.  Let  us,  therefore, 
study  each  method  in  that  science  which  best  illustrates 
the  proper  use  of  it,  and  then  we  shall  be  the  better  pre- 
pared to  investigate  the  excessively  complex  questions 
presented  by  the  phenomena  of  human  society. 

Thus,  in  the  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  scientific  theory  of 
social  phenomena  Comte  was  led  incidentally  to  work  up 
the  elements  of  a  grander  theory  of  scientific  method  than 
any  which  had  yet  been  laid  before  the  world.  As  his  ac- 
quaintance with  physical  science  was  wholly  at  second- 
hand, he  fell  into  many  errors  in  the  details  of  his  scheme, 
as  has  been  forcibly  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Huxley  and 
others,  but  he  nevertheless  accomplished  so  much  as  fairly 
to  entitle  him  to  a  place  beside  Bacon  or  Descartes  as  a 
writer  on  method.  Our  present  space  allows  us  only  to 
give  brief  hints  at  some  of  his  most  significant  views.  The 
first  task  to  be  accomplished  was  to  classify  the  various 
sciences  in  the  order  of  their  logical  dependence.  Having 
made  a  division  between  abstract  and  concrete  sciences, 
corresponding  nearly  to  the  old  division  between  natural 
philosophy  and  natural  history,  Comte  arranged  his  so- 
called  abstract  sciences  in  a  linear  series,  determined  by 
the  decreasing  generality  and  simplicity  of  the  phenomena 
with  which  the  respective  sciences  are  concerned.  He 
began  with  the  most  simple  and  general  phenomena,  to 
proceed  step  by  step  to  those  which  are  most  complex  and 
special.  Upon  this  principle  the  inorganic  sciences,  as  a 
group,  were  manifestly  to  come  before  those  which  deal 
with  organic  phenomena.  For  example,  wo  can  .study 
thermal  radiations  and  chemical  reactions  without  taking 
vital  forces  into  the  account,  but  we  cannot  study  living 
organisms  without  appealing  to  physics  and  chemistry  at 
every  step.  In  the  region  of  inorganic  science  Comto 
placed  astronomy  first,  as  dealing  (in  his  time)  only  with 
gravitativc  force  as  manifested  in  the  relatively  simple 
phenomena  of  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  :  whereas  physics,  which  he  placed  next,  treats  not 
only  of  gravitative  force  as  manifested  throughout  rel- 
atively complex  terrestrial  phenomena,  but  also  of  such 
modes  of  forces  as  cohesion  and  capillarity,  and  of  the 
varieties  of  wave-motion  known  as  sound,  heat,  light, 
magnetism,  and  electricity.  Chemistry,  dealing  with  the 
still  more  complex  phenomena  in  which  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  molecules  are  altered  hetcrogeneously,  resulting  in 
new  compounds  with  new  properties,  was  ranked  third  in 
order.  Passing  then  to  organic  science,  Comte  grouped 
together,  under  the  head  of  biology,  the  most  general  as- 
pects of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  of  muscular  con- 
tractility and  nervous  sensibility ;  under  the  last-named 
head  he  included  all  the  phenomena  of  mind,  leaving  no 
place  for  psychology  as  an  independent  science,  and  set- 
ting aside  altogether  the  study  of  the  subjective  phenom- 
ena of  consciousness  by  introspective  observation.  Last 
in  the  series,  as  obviously  the  most  complex  and  special- 
ized of  all,  was  ranked  the  science  of  sociology.  Mathe- 
matics, on  the  other  hand,  was  placed  before  all  these  sci- 
ences, the  phenomena  of  number,  form,  and  magnitude 
being  universal,  and  capable  of  generalization  without  ref- 
erence to  other  phenomena.  The  "  hierarchy  of  the  pos- 
itive sciences"  thus  came  out  in  the  following  order:  (1) 
mathematics;  (2)  astronomy;  (3)  physics;  (4)  chemistry; 
(5)  biology;  (6)  sociology.  According  to  Comte,  this  ar- 
rangement represented  not  only  the  logical  order  in  which 
the  sciences  depend  one  upon  another,  but  also  the  histor- 
ical order  in  which  they  have  been  successively  developed 
and  in  which  they  have  aided  each  other's  advance.  Thus, 
astronomy,  according  to  Comte,  was  truly  a  science  in  the 
days  of  Hipparehus,  while  physics  became  a  science,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  only  when  Galileo  discovered 
the  increment  of  velocity  in  falling  bodies  ;  chemistry  was 
not  scientific  until  the  time  of  Lavoisier;  biology  was  first 
organized  into  a  coherent  body  of  doctrine  by  Bichat;  and 
sociology  had  to  wait  until  all  these  lines  of  inquiry  were 
gathered  together  in  the  hands  of  the  founder  of  positiv- 
ism. The  sharp-flighted  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  that  in 
setting  forth  some  of  these  results  the  philosopher  is 
reasoning  upon  the  words  rather  than  upon  the  things.  It 
was  only  the  geometrical  part  of  astronomy,  for  instance, 
which  had  been  generalized  in  the  time  of  Hipparehus,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  geometrical  data  employed  in 
these  generalizations  had  all  been  originally  obtained  from 
the  study  of  terrestrial  phenomena.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dynamical  part  of  astronomy,  the  part  in  which  phys- 
ical conceptions  of  force  and  motion  are  involved,  did  not 
get  scientifically  treated  until  sundry  generalizations  of 
terrestrial  physics,  made  by  Galileo  and  Huyghens,  had 
furnished  Newton  with  the  necessary  data.  The  order  of 
dependence  as  between  astronomy  and  physics  was,  there- 
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fore,  wrongly  stated  by  Comte ;  and  this  error  i«  only  one 
among  nmiy.  Indeed,  fascinating  as  the  Cuiuti-t  a\ 
Cation  of  tin-  sciences  has.  appeared  tu  man\  mili-l-.  it  i- 
ll.it  :it  the-  prc-cnt  day  a. -'-epic. I  h\  sclent  it'll-  thinkers, 
beiii;,'  ill  manv  fundamental  a-|.c.-t-  not  mct'cK  in;t<!'  .(Hate, 
but  positively  misleading.  An  article  like1  tin'  piv-cnt  i- 
nut  tlie  proper  place  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  tor 
whii-li  tho  rr:idi-r  may  I"-  referred  to  Mr.  Herbert  Silencer's 
twoes-a\  -on  tin-  i'in**(ii:-tn;,,n  .,/(/i. •  iSn'raa  r,  and  to*  <?*M- 
«M  "/'  AW,  net,  and  to  I'art  I.  i-li.  viii.  of  iinilium  ./  (',,,,„/.• 
I'/ii/'^ii/ili:/.  hv  tin-  present  writer.  It  is  there  -huwn,  by  ar- 
guments which  no  one  has  as  yi-t  succeeded  in  answering, 
that  while  the  Comtean  cla--itic;iii,.n  ma\  trecly  be  allowed 
to  be  more  profound  than  itny  vvliirh  ha. I  preceded  it.it 
nevertheless  docs  nut  represent  either  the  historical  or  the 
luirh-al  order  of  dcjicmlonce  among  the  sciences,  and  is  not 
in  ;mv  -eil-e  ;i  tenable  ela-v-iticatiun. 

Inadequate  ami  untrustworthy,  however,  as  this  classi- 
tii-ifii.n  turns  ..nt  !i>  he  if  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  de- 
scribe tho  true  relations  between  the  different  sciences,  it 
was  not  a  bad  classification  for  the  practical  ends  whii-h 
Conito  had  in  view.  He  cared  much  less  about  organizing 
a  coherent  body  of  do.-trini-  concerning  tin-  various  prov- 
inces of  nature  than  about  co-ordinating  tho  methods  of 
r<--<>:in'li  which  the  sciences  severally  best  illustrate.  To 
this  point,  already  brielly  alluded  to,  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation mu-t  he  given.  His  must  iliijiortant  step  con- 
1  in  assigning  to  each  cla-s  of  phenumena  its  appro- 
priate method  of  investigation,  and  in  clearly  marking  out 
the  limits,  within  which  each  inethu.l  is  applicable.  It  is 
this  whieh  makes  it  still  interesting  and  profitable  to  read 
his  great  work,  even  in  those  chapters  on  physics,  chemis- 
try, ami  biology  which  in  nearly  all  other  respects  tho 
rer.-nt  revolutions  in  science  have  rendered  thoroughly 
antiquated.  According  to  Comte,  tho  resources  at  our 
disposal  for  the  inductile  investigation  of  phenomena 
may  be  classified  as  ob.-er\  atiun,  Experiment,  and  Cum 
parisun.  In  simple  nb-orvation  we  merely  collate  the 
phenomena  as  they  are  presented  to  us;  in  experiment, 
itifieially  vary  the  circumstances:  in  comparison,  we 
watch  the  circum  , tried  for  us  on  a 

great  scale  by  nature.  The  conditions  of  successful  ob- 
servation are  best  studied  in  astronomy,  when-  experiment 
is  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  tho  magnitude  and  inac- 
cessibility of  the  phenomena,  and  where  tho  comparative 
method  is  only  beginning  to  be  applied.  Physics  and 
chemistry,  on  the  other  hand.  are.  /..o-  c, ,•'•'//,•),'•,•.  i  In- 
solences of  experiment,  since  we  can  \  ary  the  phenomena 
almost  indefinitely.  In  biology,  experiment  is  also  indis- 
pon-able,  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  the  more  important 
organic  functions  having  been  gained  through  vivisection 
and  other  forms  of  experiment  :  Imt  experiment  is  far  more 
complicated  and  difficult  to  interpret  in  biology  than  in 
physics,  partly  owing  to  the  subtlety  of  the  causes  in  op- 
eration, partly  because  the  experiment  itself  sets  in  motion 
a  new  series  of  phenomena  which  are  liable  to  mask  and 
uh-cnre  tliuse  which  we  wish  to  observe.  Hence,  the  prac- 
tical study  of  experimentation  should  not  begin  in  biology, 
but  in  physics  or  chemistry,  where  the  conditions  are  sim- 
pler. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  biology  that  we  can  best 
learn  tho  use  of  the  comparative  method,  since  here  we 
have  ii  vast  hierarchy  uf  organisms,  in  which  various  or- 
gans and  their  corresponding  functions  appear  in  all  stages 
of  development.  It  was  in  biology  that  the  method  of 
comparison  was  first  employed  upon  a  great  scale,  and 
since  the  time  of  Curler  its  extension  over  all  departments 
of  sociological  inquiry,  including  lingui.-ties,  mythology, 
and  jurisprudence,  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  event  in 
the  history  of  science. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  com- 
parative method  could  be  found  than  is  furnished  by 
Comic's  first  wide  generalization  from  the  facts  of  history. 
When,  after  the  elaborate  preparatory  discussion  of  scien- 
tific methods  here  pointed  out,  Corute  endeavored  to  sum 
up  the  most  prominent  aspects  of  social  progress,  both  in- 
tellectual and  material,  his  first  achievement  was  his  cele- 
brated theory  of  the  "three  stages"  through  which  men's 
conceptions  must  pass.  In  his  opinion  this  evolution  of 
human  thought  through  three  stages  is  not  only  the  funda- 
mental phenomenon  in  history,  but  also  affords  the  norm  for 
testing  the  validity  of  philosophic  systems.  And  unques- 
tionably the  theory  constitutes  the  most  c-sential  part  of 
the  structure  of  positivism.  He  who  intelligently  accepts 
the  so-called  "  law  of  the  three  stages  "  may  well  bo  re- 
garded as  a  Posith  ist;  he  who  rejects  the  so-called  "  law," 
as  an  inadequate  and  misleading  description  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  it  fecks  to  generalize,  must  be  ranked 
among  the  antagonists  of  the  positive  philosophy.  With 
these  preliminaries  the  theory  may  be  thus  stated  :  '•  There 
are  three  modes  of  philosophizing — the  theological,  the 
metaphysical,  and  the  positive.  The  first  two  modes  are 


characteri/ed  by  tho  attempt  to  formulate  the  unknowable 
Can-.-  ..r  can -i  of  phenomena;  but  positivism,  recogniz- 
ing the  futility  of  all  such  attempts,  ignores  the  unknow- 
able Cause  or  cau-es  of  pbei lena.  Positivism  limits 

itself  to  ascertaining  uniformities  of  coexistence  and  se- 
quence among  phenomena.  Metaphysics  and  theology 
superadd  investigations  concerning  tho  nature  of  tho  hid- 
den efficient  cause  of  the  phenomena;  but  metaphysics 
regards  this  cause  as  a  mere  abstract  entity,  while  theol- 
ogy regards  it  as  endowed  with  volition  and  intelligence. 
There  are  three  siic.-e-  fetishism, 

in  which  phenomena,  not  being  generali/i-d.  arc  regarded 
as  endow., 1  cadi  with  a  volition  of  its  own;  polytheism, 
in  which  generalised  gruups  of  phenomena  are  regarded 
each  as  under  the  control  of  a  presiding  deity  endowed 
with  volition  ;  and  monotheism,  which  arises  when  men 
have  gained  the  conception  of  a  universe,  and  hare  gen- 
eralized the  cau-es  of  phenomena  until  they  have  arrived 
at  the  notion  of  a  single  First  Cause.  According  to 
Comte,  philosophy  began  in  fetishism ;  as  science  pro- 
gressively arranged  phenomena  in  groups  of  wider  and 
wider  generality,  philosophy  passed  through  polytheism 
into  monotheism;  and  as  witn  its  increasing  generality 
the  primitive  anthropomorphic  conception  of  cause  faded 
away,  becoming  repla I  b\  the  conception  of  an  unknow- 
able Cause  manifested  in  phenomena,  philosophy  became 
metaphysical;  finally,  when  the  unknowable  Cau-e  is  ig- 
nored, and  no  account  is  taken  of  anything  beyond  tho 
immediate  content  of  observe,!  fact-,  philosophy  becomes 
positive."  This  statement,  cited  from  the  chapter  in  the 
Outline*  of  C««nii'-  /'lii/"X"f/iy  in  which  it  is  sought  to  refute 
tho  positivist  theory,  may  fitly  be  supplemented  by  a  state- 
ment from  Comte  himself.  At  the  beginning  of  his  great 
work  he  tells  us  that  "the  mind  employs  successively  in 
each  of  its  researches  three  methods  of  philosophizing,  of 
which  tho  character  is  essentially  different  and  even  rad- 
ically opposed — first,  the  theological  method,  then  tho  met- 
aphysical, lastly  the  positive.  The  theological  system 
arrives  at  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible 
when  it  has  substituted  the  providential  action  of  a  single 
I'.,  ini;  for  the  capricious  play  of  the  innumerable  independ- 
ent deities  which  were  primitively  imagined.  Likewise, 
the  perfection  of  the  metaphysical  system  consists  in  con- 
ceiving, instead  of  many  particular  entities,  one  grand 
entity.  Nature,  as  the  source  of  all  phenomena.  Finally, 
the  perfection  of  the  positive  system  would  be  to  represent 
all  observable  phenomena  as  particular  cases  of  a  single 
general  fact."  In  accordance  with  this  general  view, 
Comte  maintains  that  in  every  department  of  inquiry 
whatever,  human  speculation  has  passed  through,  or  is 
pas-ing  through,  these  three  stages;  and,  by  way  of 
welding  firmly  together  tho  different  parts  of  his  system, 
ho  affirms  that  tho  order  in  which  tho  respective  sciences 
have  advanced  toward  tho  positive  stage  is  truly  repre- 
sented by  the  order  in  which  they  are  ranked  in  his  linear 
classification.  Obviously,  we  have  hero  a  very  important 
theorem.  For  if  this  view  of  intellectual  progress  could 
bo  demonstrated,  it  would  follow  that  the  conceptions  of 
mankind  must  eventually  become  "positive"  with  refer- 
ence to  all  questions,  and  Comic's  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  philosophic  lawgiver  for  the  whole  future  of  the  human 
race  might  not  seem  extravagant. 

It  is  primarily  the  business  of  a  sketch  like  the  present 
article  to  describe  rather  than  to  criticise  or  seek  to  over- 
throw the  system  of  philosophy  of  which  it  treats.  Yet  it 
is  through  a  few  words  of  criticism,  in  which  dissent  must 
unavoidably  be  expressed,  that  wo  shall  best  succeed  in 
characterizing  this  central  theory  of  positivism.  That 
there  is  a  strong  appearance  of  truth  in  the  Comtist  theory 
when  superficially  considered  can  hardly  be  denied.  Nay 
more,  we  need  not  be  chary  in  admitting  that  as  an  histori- 
cal generalization  it  really  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  truth  ;  and  the  way  in  which  Comte  has  worked  it  out, 
more  especially  in  that  part  of  his  work  which  deals  with 
the  philosophy  of  history,  is  such  as  to  call  forth  and 
justify  the  warmest  admiration  for  his  great  power  of  his- 
torical generalization.  That  science  which  consists  in  fol- 
lowing out  the  mental  processes  of  uncivilized  races  by 
means  of  their  mythology,  superstitions,  am!  customs — 
that  science  of  which  Mr.  Tylor  is  tho  great  representative 
— leaves  it  quite  beyond  question  that  the  most  primitive 
speculations  of  men  who  know  enough  to  speculate  at  all 
are  such  speculations  as  Comte  would  have  called  fetishistic. 
By  men  in  such  a  stage  of  culture  the  wind  which  blows 
down  a  hut  is  a  person  endowed  with  conscious  volition; 
it  blows  down  the  hut  on  purpose,  perhaps  because  the 
owner  has  offended  it :  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
.li-a-ter  there  is  no  better  way  than  to  cajole  the  irritable 
Wind.  Savages  may  continue  indefinitely  to  think  thus ; 
but  obviously  among  progressive  races,  as  generalization 
goes  on,  so  that  causes  at  first  thought  of  as  multitudinous 
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and  local  come  to  be  thought  of  as  few  and  general,  these 
causes  get  detached  in  thought  from  their  phenomenal 
effects,  and  men  do  not  imagine  them  in  such  concrete 
shape  as  formerly.  Instead  of  an  angry  Wind  we  have  a 
half-spiritual  Wodan,  who  manifests  his  wrath  through 
many  other  agents  besides  the  howling  tempest;  and  in 
place  of  a  definitely  imaginable  volition  in  the  agent  itself, 
we  have  some  occult  property,  such  as  momentum,  through 
which  the  act  is  effected.  After  a  while  it  comes  to  be 
further  perceived  that,  for  purposes  of  scientific  research, 
oven  this  occult  property  need  not  be  postulated,  such  a 
term  as  momentum  being  merely  a  convenient  symbol  for 
denoting  certain  relations,  actual  or  possible,  between  one 
body  and  another.  In  the  recognition  of  this  fact  Comte 
would  say  that  we  reach  the  positive  stage  of  thought  with 
reference  to  the  phenomenon  in  question.  A  further  illus- 
tration will  assist  us  in  comprehending  this  point,  upon 
which  it  is  needful  to  be  very  explicit.  In  his  inquiry 
into  the  movements  of  the  planets  Newton  very  carefully 
abstained  from  making  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of 
gravitative  force.  For  the  purposes  of  his  scientific  calcu- 
lation it  was  not  only  not  necessary  to  appeal  to  any  such 
thing  as  attraction,  but  the  calculation  could  indeed  get 
along  much  better  without  making  such  an  appeal.  All 
that  the  scientific  process  required  was  that,  a  given  quan- 
tity of  matter  being  present  in  a  given  position,  a  certain 
other  portion  of  matter  should  proceed  to  occupy  a  series 
of  sequent  positions  in  a  certain  specified  order.  When  it 
was  found  that  in  the  presence  of  such  a  portion  of  matter 
as  the  earth,  another  portion  of  matter  known  as  the  moon 
keeps  on  occupying  such  successive  positions  as  were  indi- 
cated by  the  Newtonian  hypothesis,  then  the  hypothesis 
was  duly  verified.  And  it  remains  to  this  day  an  adequate 
description  of  the  facts  with  which  it  professes  to  deal,  no 
matter  whether  the  occult  cause  of  the  facts  be  really  at- 
traction, as  has  generally  been  supposed,  or  a  differential 
result  of  pressures,  as  some  physicists  now  imagine.  For 
the  immediate  purposes  of  the  astronomical  theorem  the 
content  of  the  observed  facts  is  all  that  is  required.  Ob- 
viously, the  principle  involved  in  this  simple  case  remains 
the  same  in  the  most  complicated  cases  of  causation  with 
which  science  can  deal;  and  so  the  "  positive"  stage  of 
thought,  of  which  Comte  believed  himself  to  be  the  herald, 
would  be  a  stage  in  which  this  Newtonian  way  of  consid- 
ering things  would  become  universally  regarded  as  finally 
sufficient  for  the  interpretation  of  nature.  From  the  pos- 
itivist  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  world  in  all  its  actual 
complexity,  man  and  his  loftiest  attributes  included,  is  but 
a  variegated  succession  of  groups  of  events  between  which 
there  obtain  divers  relations  of  coexistence  and  sequence; 
and  the  detection  and  description  of  these  relations  is  the 
sole  legitimate  business  of  philosophy,  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Cause,  and  knows  nothing  of  any 
ultimate  Existence  as  the  source  of  phenomenal  events. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  at  bottom  identical  with  the  skepti- 
cal nihilism  of  Hume,  the  chief  difference  between  the  two 
philosophers  being  that  Comte  sought  to  construct  an  elab- 
orate dogmatic  system  upon  a  basis  which  to  Hume  seemed 
only  to  afford  a  ground  for  skepticism.  That  the  positive 
mode  of  philosophizing,  as  thus  described  by  Comte,  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  mode  of  philosophizing  habitu- 
ally adopted  by  modern  scientific  thinkers,  cannot  be  denied. 
And  this  is,  I  believe,  because  Comte's  description  of  the 
scientific  process  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  true  that 
in  such  scientific  operations  as  the  undulatory  theory  in 
physics,  or  the  theory  of  definite  proportions  in  chemistry, 
or  the  hypothesis  of  physiological  units  in  biology,  we  do 
turn  our  attention  away  from  metaphysical  conceptions  of 
force  and  cause  and  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the 
mere  sequent  grouping  of  phenomena.  But  the  anti-pos- 
itivist  school,  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  is  the  great 
representative,  maintains  that  in  this  scientific  restriction 
of  inquiry  to  mere  phenomenal  sequence  we  have  simply 
the  most  extensive  application  of  an  artifice  to  which 
science  has  hitherto  owed  most  of  its  triumphs — namely, 
the  artifice  of  abstracting  from  Things  those  aspects  of 
them  with  which  we  can  most  securely  deal.  Thus,  the 
lines  and  circles  of  geometry  are  fictions,  in  the  sense  that 
no  such  things  are  to  be  found  in  nature;  and  so  the  "at- 
traction "  of  the  physicist  and  the  "  atoms  "  of  the  chemist 
are  as  likely  as  not  fictions  in  the  same  sense:  whether 
they  are  or  not  is  all  one  to  the  scientific  inquirer,  so  long 
as  they  are  of  service  in  bringing  his  ideal  constructions 
into  agreement  with  observation.  But  in  saying  this  we  do 
not  say  that  there  is  no  basis  in  nature  for  lines  and  circles, 
nor  do  we  imply  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  intimate 
constitution  of  matter,  even  though  our  attracting  atoms 
may  not  be  the  sort  of  things  of  which  matter  is  made  up. 
In  short,  we  recognize  that  in  disregarding  the  ontological 
side  of  any  problem,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the 
phenomenal  side,  we  are  only  employing  a  scientific  artifice 


due  to  the  limitation  of  our  faculties;  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  imply  that  the  problem  has  no  ontological  side. 
On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that  beneath  every  physical 
problem  there  lies  a  metaphysical  problem,  which  doubtless 
we  can  neither  solve  nor  elude,  yet  in  default  of  an  answer 
to  which  our  vaunted  physical  solution  remains  merely 
symbolic.  And  in  similar  wise,  with  reference  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  world  as  a  whole,  we  hold  that  Cause 
cannot  be  ignored  save  as  a  temporary  artifice  of  thinking, 
and  that  phenomenal  existence  cannot  be  rationally  con- 
ceived without  positing  an  Absolute  Existence  of  which 
the  former  is  the  manifestation. 

In  the  light  of  this  statement  of  dissent  it  seems  that 
the  real  character  of  what  Comte  meant  by  positivism 
is  more  fully  brought  out  than  it  could  be  in  any  other 
way.  To  know  what  anything  is,  we  must  know  what  it 
is  not.  And  we  now  can  see  clearly  that  in  the  Comtist 
scheme  the  "positive"  stage  does  not  mean  merely  the 
scientific  stage  of  thought  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  to- 
ward which  every  one  must  admit  that  society  is  progress- 
ing. It  means  more  than  this,  for  it  means  a  stage  of 
thought  the  very  possibility  of  which  may  well  be  denied 
by  truly  scientific  thinkers,  and  is  in  fact  denied  by  some 
whose  names  nmk  second  to  none.  It  is  Prof.  Huxley 
who  says  of  the  word  "positive"  that  "in  its  specially 
philosophical  sense,  as  implying  a  system  of  thought  which 
assumes  nothing  beyond  the  content  of  observed  facts,  it 
implies  that  which  never  did  exist,  and  never  will." 

With  regard  to  this  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  "  three 
stages,"  therefore,  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  school  hold  a  posi- 
tion diametrically  opposed  to  that  held  by  the  Positivists. 
lift  ween  the  three  terminal  conceptions — of  (iod,  of  Na- 
ture, and  of  Law — as  above  described  by  Comte,  we  deny 
that  there  is  any  incongruity,  or  that  the  latter  supersedes 
the  former ;  and  we  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  science, 
when  properly  understood,  remains  quite  at  one  with  meta- 
physics and  theology  in  the  assertion  of  Unconditional 
Existence  as  the  source  of  Conditioned  Existence.  While 
in  Comte's  system,  therefore,  the  assumed  conflict  between 
science  and  religion  is  emphasized  and  perpetuated,  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  system  it  disappears  entirely.  The  system  of 
Mr.  Spencer  has  by  ninny  persons  been  supposed  to  be 
akin  to  positivism,  because,  like  the  latter,  it  rejects  as 
illegitimate  sundry  a  )>ri<»-i  methods  of  arriving  at  truth 
which  have  hitherto  been  more  customarily  associated  with 
the  processes  of  metaphysics  and  theology  than  with  those 
of  science.  But  this  surface  resemblance  only  shows  that 
all  modern  philosophy,  following  out  a  tendency  which  has 
been  apparent  for  two  centuries,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  thoroughly  permeated  by  the  scientific  spirit  of  skep- 
tical wariness  in  its  method  of  reaching  conclusions. 
Though  Comtists  and  Spencerians  alike  claim  to  be  scien- 
tific, yet  they  differ  so  fundamentally  as  to  what  science 
menus  that  their  systems  may  be  more  truly  described  as 
the  two  opposite  extremes  of  scientific  philosophizing.  The 
difference  between  them  is  the  difference  between  a  system 
that  is  radically  revolutionary  and  quasi-atheistical,  and  a 
system  that  is  conservatively  progressive  and  in  the  deepest 
sense  theistic. 

This  difference  is  further  eludidated  by  Comte's  theory 
of  Sociology,  and  it  serves  in  turn  to  elucidate  that  theory. 
To  give  even  a  sketch  of  Comte's  brilliant  contributions 
to  the  philosophic  study  of  history  would  be  out  of  the 
question  in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal.  We  can 
only  hint  at  the  character  of  his  fundamental  position. 
The  so-called  "law  of  the  three  stages,"  just  criticised,  is 
regarded  by  Comte  as  the  law  of  the  intellectual  progress 
of  society;  and  the  fifth  volume  of  his  great  work  is  a 
splendid  survey  of  European  history,  in  which  this  theory 
is  applied  and  illustrated  with  admirable  ingenuity.  It 
should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  I/ixtory  of  Civiliza- 
tion by  Guizot,  which  in  many  respects  it  strongly  resem- 
bles, though  the  latter  writer,  while  inferior  to  Comte  in 
depth  of  thought,  yet  far  surpasses  him  in  philosophic  ap- 
preciation of  the  democratic  and  Protestant  aspects  of 
modern  society.  Along  with  the  progress  from  theolog- 
ical to  positive  habits  of  thought,  Comte  joins  the  progress 
from  military  to  industrial  modes  of  life,  and  maintains — 
incorrectly,  as  we  should  hold — that  the  latter  change  is 
determined  by  the  former.  This  brings  us  to  his  funda- 
mental point.  He  passes  over  the  history  of  moral  prog- 
ress, and  while  admitting  as  a  fact  the  growth  of  the 
sympathetic  and  social  feelings  at  the  expense  of  the 
selfish  and  unsocial,  he  yet  fails  to  take  this  into  the 
account  as  the  pre-eminent  factor  in  social  changes,  and 
always  argues  as  if  social  amelioration  were  the  product 
of  a  reformation  of  speculative  beliefs.  Instead  of  rec- 
ognizing that  the  framework  of  society  is  based  ultimately 
upon  character,  he  regards  it  as  based  ultimately  upon 
opinion.  To  this,  as  to  nearly  all  the  theorems  of  positiv- 
ism, the  Evolutionists  of  Mr.  Spencer's  school  oppose  a  di- 
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rectly  contrary  tin-  >rcm.  Without  forgetting  that  man  is 
a  complex  phenomenon,  wherein  opinion  unit  character  are 
fii'-t-  IMXtriotbly  mixed  together,  we  hold  that  the  hitter 
is  a,  more  fundamental  fact  than  tin:  1'oriner  in  determining 
\Ve  hold  th; ;  I  more 

on  their   characters  thiin  tln-ir  characters  upon  their  o|iin 
ion  -.  and  that,  in  order  to  iiii|>ro\  r  society,  ii  [j  not  enough 

to    clle,-t    11    change    of   belief-.   l)Ut    it    i  X    further  IlCces-al  V  that 

111^  i-  should  In-  :i  gradual  change  in  men's  dispositions  and 
prevalent  motives.  Now,  improvement  in  oovmotar  is  a 
Blow  result  of  countless  influences  summed  up  in  what  has 
been  culled  social  discipline,  and  accordingly  we  do  not  sup- 
pi,--,,  it  |,,,s-il,|c,  to  ell'ccta  radical  reformat  ion  "('  -ocicty — to 
bring  in  tin-  niilh-niiiuin,  for  example — -by  any  such  move- 
ment, taken  si-|ia  lately,  as  can  bo  carried  out  by  one  man 
or  a  single  generation  of  m»-n  ;  least  of  all,  do  wo  believe 
it  possihie  to  reform  society  hy  means  of  philosophy.  The 
whole  structure  of  positivism,  the  whole  lifework  of  Comte, 
is  founded  on  the  precisely  contrary  belief,  that  society  can 
be  reorganised  hy  means  of  philosophy — that  in  order  to 
c  a  more  harmonious  co-operation  of  human  interests 
it  is  snllicicnt  to  effect  a  unification  of  men's  beliefs.  The 
evil  which  Comte  always  regarded  as  the  grand  funda- 
iiiciiMl  evil  to  be  remedied,  and  which  is  always  thus  al- 
lirl'  I  to  by  his  followers,  is  what  they  are  fond  of  calling 
"the  intellectual  anarchy  of  the  Western  World."  \  >[ 
how  profoundly  in  accordance  with  the  general  temper  of 
Comic's  min  I  i-  the  belief  that  individuality,  as  involving 
variety  in  opinion  and  behavior,  is  equivalent  to  '•  anar- 
chy," and  that  "order"  means  uniformity.  It  was  to  put 
an  end  to  this  ••  anarchy,"  and  to  inaugurate  an  era  of  uni- 
formity in  belief  and  conduct,  that  Comto  entered  upon  his 
long  series  of  philosophical  labors;  and  from  first  to  hist 
he  kept  this  end  steadily  in  view.  All  his  profound  stud-  I 
ies  in  the  philosophy  of  method,  and  all  his  elaborate  histor- 
ical gene  rail /a  lions,  were  merely  as  incidents  in  the  aocom-  ! 
plishinent  of  this  threat  central  task.  And  perhaps  he  is  not  ; 
alone  among  famous  thinkers  in  that  his  incidental  labors 
wore  mainly  successes,  while  his  central  task  turned  out  to 
bo  an  utter  and.  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  ludicrous  and 
contemptible  failure. 

To  appreciate  the  form  which  Comte's  practical  applica- 
tion of  his  sociological  theories,  finally  assumed,  it  is  necea-   j 

'•>  recur  for  a  moment  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
private  life,  and  to  observe  what  happened  after  his  rup- 
ture with  St.  Simon  in  1824.  In  the  year  following  this 
e\ent  ho  was  married  to  Caroline  Massin,  bookseller;  and 
in  ISL'ti  ho  had  sufficiently  matured  the  scheme  of  his  pos- 
itive philosophy  to  begin  the  systematic  exposition  of  it  in 
a  course  of  seventy-two  lectures,  under  the  auspices,  as  Mr. 
Lewes  tells  us,  of  such  men  as  I'oinsot,  Blainville,  Carnot, 
and  A.  von  Iliiiuholdt.  But  the  cerebral  excitement  attend- 
ant upon  the  preparation  of  those  lectures  had  been  extreme, 
and  after  some  three  or  four  had  been  delivered  the  course 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  an  attack  of  acute  mania,  which 
made  it  necessary  for  a  time  to  place  the  young  philosopher 
under  the  care  of  Ksquirol.  Oomte  was  soon,  however, 
taken  from  the  asylum,  and,  with  his  mother  and  wife  for 
nni-scs,  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  in  ISL'S  to  proceed 
with  his  work.  In  1830  the  first  volume  was  published, 
and  in  1842,  after  twelve  years  of  unremitting  labor,  the 
sixth  and  concluding  volume  appeared.  In  this  same  year 
ho  was  separated  from  his  wife,  with  whom  his  relations 
seem  never  to  have  _been  pleasant,  and  about  this  time  he 
lost  an  ollice  in  the  Boole  Polytechniquo  which  he  had  held 
since  18.'|;|,  so  that  ho  was  once  more  without  means  of  sup- 
porting himself.  "  To  mitigate  the  blow,"  says  Mr.  Lewes, 
"three  Knglishmcii  —  Mr.  (trote,  Mr.  Raikos  Currie,  and 
Sir  \V.  Molesworth — through  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Stuart 
Mill,  offered  to  replace  the  official  salary  for  one  year,  un- 
derstanding that  at  the  end  of  the  year  Comte  would  bo 
either  reinstated  or  would  have  resolved  on  some  other 
career."  The  position  was  not  regained,  and  the  subsidy 
was  not  renewed,  though  Mr.  (irote  sent  find  francs  addi- 
tional; and  Comte's  indignation  was  great  at  the  refusal 
of  his  wealthy  English  friends  to  keep  up  a  contribution 
to  his  support,  to  which  he  considered  himself  as  legit- 
imately entitled  in  virtue  of  his  services  to  philosophy. 
In  this  aberration  of  moral  sentiment  one  can  see  that  the 
unbalanced  or  quasi  -insane  period  of  his  life  was  begin- 
ning. In  1845  he  conceived  an  intense  affection  for  Mad- 
ame Clotilde  de  Vaux,  a  lady  who  had  been  "  separated 
from  her  husband  by  a  crime  which  had  condemned  him 
to  the  galleys  for  life."  Comte's  relations  with  this  lady 
(who  died  the  next  year)  seem  to  have  been  entirely  of  the 
kind  that  are  in  polite  slang  termed  "platonic,"  but  they 
gave  a  color  to  all  his  after  life  and  speculation.  However 
the  fact  is  to  be  explained,  certain  arrogant  pontifical 
mo,,. I-  of  feeling,  which  had  at  times  been  apparent  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  now  took  entire  possession  of  him. 
His  old  project,  of  inaugurating  a  new  philosophy  which 


should  renovate  human  society,  now  assumed  the  form 
i  attempt  to  institute  a  new  religion,  which  Prof. 
Huxley  has  happily  and  tersely  described  as  "  Ca- 
tholicism tninn*  Christianity,"  and  in  which  Comte, 
instead  of  the  pope,  was  to  1,,-  s, A, -reign  pontiff.  In  one 
of  his  works,  published  some  seven  r  this  time, 

he  alludes  j,,  it  ;!.  tth.  ,.ra  ;n  his  life  when  to  the  career  of 
Aristotle,  which  he  had  hitherto  followed,  he  added  the 
career  of  St.  Paul  !  Yet  the  philosophic  germs  of  this 
later  career,  as  above  hinted,  are  apparent  enough  in 
his  earlier  work.  There  was  no  such  break  between  his 

earlier  and  his  later  s| lation-  as  one  would  infer  from 

reading  Mr.  Mill's  litth'  book  on  .-1  iii/imlr  t'i,  a  ill  -unit  I'IIH- 
".  The  early  philosophic  project  for  reorganizing 
•y  came  to  be  transfigured  into  a  qua-i  religious 
project,  but  its  general  outlines  underwent  no  further 
change  than  was  necessarily  implied  in  such  a  transfigu- 
ration of  external  aspect.  The'  end  in  view  still  was  to  en- 
sure a  fixed  and  uniform  standard  of  social  action  by  es- 
tablishing a  fixed  and  uniform  standard  of  belief;  but  the 
attainment  of  such  a  standard  by  means  ,,l  scientific 
methods  was  n,,  longer  deemed  -utjicicnt  :  in  addition  to 
this  there  must  be  a  uniform  religious  impulse  and  a  uni- 
form cultus.  Hut  as  the  assumed  outgrowing  of  the  the- 
ological stage  of  thought  involved  the  ignoring  of  Heity, 
and  as  e\cn  Comte  was  not  able  to  imagine  a  religion 
without  some  sort  of  a  god,  it  became  necessary  to  furnish 
some  new  kind  of  deity  as  the  source  of  this  new  religions 
impulse  and  the  object  of  this  new  cultus.  This  new  kind 
of  deity,  according  to  Comte.  is  Humanity,  and  the  re- 
ligious impulse  of  the  future  is  to  bo  the  impulse  to  serve 
Humanity  and  to  deserve  well  of  it.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  ethical  side  of  this  conception  of  religion  is  lofty 
enough,  but  the  speculati\e  side  of  it  may  well  seem  too 
grotesque  to  be  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  endowed 
with  the  slightest  modicum  of  that  sense  of  humor  which, 
next  to  religious  faith,  is  the  most  desirable  possession  of 
a  human  being.  Comte  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life 
in  rearing  upon  this  basis  a  system  of  practical  philosophy 
astonishingly  minute  in  detail,  which  in  complicated  ab- 
surdity has  probably  never  been  matched  by  the  produc- 
tions of  any  other  human  mind.  To  describe  the  details 
of  such  a  scheme  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  article  like 
the  present  one,  our  duty  in  this  regard  being  sufficiently 
discharged  by  referring  the  reader  to  the  books  in  which 
the  scheme  is  elaborately  expounded.  It  may  suffice  to 
note  that  the  ideal  of  society,  as  described  by  Comte,  is  a 
state  in  which  everything — even  to  the  minutest  details  of 
life — is  to  be  prescribed  by  unquestioned  authority,  in 
which  the  New  Pope  or  "  high  priest  of  Humanity  "  is  to 
decide  upon  the  nge  at  which  each  man  shall  be  married, 
what  profession  he  shall  choose,  upon  what  scientific  re- 
searches he  shall  enter,  and  \vhen  he  shall  become  cntcriitt* 
as  to  the  general  work  of  life.  No  caliph,  in  his  wildest 
dreams  of  absolutism,  ever  imagined  such  a  state  of  things 
as  Comte  sought  to  work  out  for  his  ideal  society.  The 
main  features  of  this  scheme  were  shaped  in  curious  ac- 
cordance with  the  Hoinan  Catholic  ideal  as  conceived  by 
the  mediaeval  popes.  There  was  to  be  a  class  of  philos- 
ophers corresponding  to  the  class  of  priests  under  the  old 
regime,  with  unlimited  control  over  opinions.  The  arch- 
philosopher,  or  "high  priest  of  Humanity,"  was  to  super- 
sede the  pope;  and  Paris  was  to  be  the  holy  city  of  the 
Positivist  as  Rome  had  been  the  holy  city  of  the  Roman 
Catholic.  A  new  calendar  was  to  be  instituted,  beginning 
with  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  and  like  the  old  one 
was  to  be  made  up  of  saints'  days,  save  that  philosophers, 
poets,  legislators,  inventors,  and  pre-eminently  deserving 
men  of  all  sorts,  and  from  all  ages  and  countries,  were  to  be 
substituted  for  the  saints  of  the  old  calendar.  And  for  the 
Virgin  Mother  an  antitype  was  to  be  found  in  the  ideal  of 
Humanity,  symbolized  as  "a  woman  of  thirty  with  a  child 
in  her  arms."  And  so  on  throughout  a  host  of  dreary  and 
arbitrary  details. 

This,  it  will  no  doubt  be  thought,  was  a  sorry  outcome 
for  an  attempt  which  had  begun  with  a  profound  classifi- 
cation of  the  doctrines  and  methods  of  science,  and  with 
an  elaborate  survey  of  human  history.  And  such  frivolity 
seems  too  puerile  to  have  come  from  a  man  who,  with  all 
his  shortcomings,  must  always  hold  a  high  place  among 
the  solid  thinkers  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  explanation  of  these  aber- 
rations is  to  be  found  in  the  theory  that  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life  Comte  was  really  insane.  Many  profound 
and  sensible  thoughts  are  to  be  found  in  the  I'utilire  I'olily 
and  in  the  C<ii<rl/i*,,i  <>f  /'owiV/,,  A', //,/;.,,*  ;  anil  this  fact 
has  been  urged  in  defence  of  the  essential  sanity  of 
Comte's  mind.  But  even  madmen  may  often  be  wise  and 
rea.-onable;  and  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  insanity  of 
a  powerful  and  learned  thinker  like  Comte  must  necessarily 
resemble  that  of  a  weak  and  uncultured  mind.  The  phe- 
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nomena  of  mental  alienation  may  be  as  diversified  as  those 
of  mental  health ;  and  there  are  so  many  degrees  of  in- 
sanity that  it  is  not  unfrequcntly  difficult  to  define  it 
sharply.  Certainly,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  attrib- 
uting an  ordinary  form  of  insanity  to  the  founder  of  pos- 
itivism. His  first  great  work  shows  no  sign  of  mental 
unsoundness,  though  it  had  been  preceded  by  a  cerebral 
attack,  But  long  before  this  work  was  concluded  Comte 
hat!  entered  upon  a  course  of  life  which  was  not  only  a 
symptom  of  mental  eccentricity,  but  was  quite  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  on  a  mental  one-sidedncss  hard  to  distin- 
guish from  monomania.  He  kept  entirely  aloof  from  so- 
ciety, and  even  from  the  reading  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture, and  buried  himself  in  seclusion,  with  no  company 
save  his  own  meditations  and  a  fow  mystic  writers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  he  called  "cerebral  hygiene,"  but,  as 
elsewhere  argued,  such  a  course  is  always  likely  to  beget 
eccentricity,  and  most  of  all  in  the  case  of  so  impatient 
and  egotistical  a  thinker  as  Comte.  And  when  such  ec- 
centricity has  been  carried  to  a  certain  length  it  becomes 
a  mere  question  of  words  whether  we  are  to  call  it  in- 
sanity or  not. 

In  the  very  last  years  of  Comte's  life  this  mental  aber- 
ration became  even  more  unmistakable.  After  finishing 
the  /*oxi tire  Polity  he  began  a  new  work,  called  Sit!,j' i-ti>-,i 
fy/iitJicm'fi,  in  which  it  is  recommended  that  decimal  nume- 
ration should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  septimal  system, 
because  seven  is  a  sacred  number,  and,  moreover,  being  a 
prime  number,  is  better  fitted  to  inspire  the  human  intel- 
lect with  a  sense  of  its  necessary  limitations!  Every  vol- 
ume, moreover,  constituting  a  distinct  treatise,  should  con- 
sist of  "  seven  chapters,  besides  the  introduction  and  the 
conclusion;  and  each  of  these  should  be  composed  of 
three  parts.  Each  third  part  of  a  chapter  should  bo  di- 
vided into  seven  sections,  each  composed  of  seven  groups 
of  sentences,  separated  by  the  usual  break  of  line/'  etc. 
etc.  "  These  rules  of  composition  make  prose  approach 
to  the  regularity  of  poetry,  when  combined  with  my  pre- 
vious reduction  of  the  maximum  length  of  a  sentence  to 
two  manuscript  or  five  printed  lines — that  is,  250  letters.'' 
The  author  did  not  live  to  complete  these  fearful  and 
wonderful  speculations,  but  died  soon  after  the  publication 
of  his  first  volume,  on  Sept.  5,  1S.~>7. 

At^liis  death  Comte  left  behind  him  one  great  disciple, 
M.  Kinile  Littre,  one  of  the  wisest  thinkers  and  most  con- 
summate scholars  that  France  has  produced — inferior,  per- 
li;ii)s,  to  his  master  in  scientific  depth,  but  vastly  superior 
to  him  in  learning  and  in  practical  sagacity.  But  M.  Lit- 
tre is  regarded  as  half  a  heretic  by  the  thorough-going 
disciples  of  Comte,  as  he  refused  to  follow  his  teacher 
through  his  later  vagaries.  M.  Ilobinet,  the  eminent 
physiologist,  is  also  a  follower  of  Comte;  and  besides  this, 
a  small  number  of  Positivists,  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
Lafntte,  continue  at  Paris  to  profess  the  "religion  of  hu- 
manity.'* In  Germany,  positivism  has  never  gained  any 
footing  at  all ;  in  England,  only  a  slender  and  precarious 
one.  Among  eminent  English  thinkers  Comte  exercised 
considerable  influence  over  Mr.  Mill,  and  made  a  partial 
conquest  of  Mr.  Lewes.  Among  the  declared  followers  of 
Comte  in  England  nre  Mr.  Congreve,  Prof.  E.  S.  Reesly, 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  Dr.  Bridges;  and  Mr.  John  Morley, 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  /frr/or,  has  been  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  him.  Mr.  Congrcve  is  at  the  head  of  a  so- 
called  "  positivist  church  "  in  London  ;  and  an  attempt  to 
get  up  a  similar  society  has  been  made  in  New  York.  But 
while  it  has  furnished  many  valuable  suggestions,  the  in- 
fluence of  positivism  as  a  whole  upon  the  philosophic 
thought  of  the  present  generation  has  been  slight;  and 
that  influence  is  visibly  waning.  The  most  eminent  Eng- 
lish thinkers,  such  as  Prof.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Spencer,  have 
shown  toward  it,  from  the  outset,  the  most  determined  hos- 
tility. As  a  rule,  the  positivist  school  of  the  present  day 
is  characterized  by  a  sympathy  with  Communists  and  bel- 
ligerent workmen,  a  partiality  for  the  short  and  sharp  des- 
potic method  of  settling  social  questions,  a  tendency  to 
regard  politics  from  the  sentimentalist  point  of  view,  a 
dislike  to  individuality  of  thought,  an  obtuscness  to  the 
requirements  of  scientific  method,  and  (in  the  speculative 
region)  a  more  or  less  open  hostility  to  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution, the  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces,  and  other 
theories  which  have  assumed  prominence  since  the  time 
when  their  master  Comte  stigmatized  such  kinds  of  theo- 
rizing as  "  metaphysical  "  and  "  chimerical." 

Jtittlim/raphy. — The  works  of  Auguste  Comte  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Court  de  Philoxoplrie  positive  (6  vols.,  Paris,  ISIiO- 
42  ;  sineo  rcpublished  with  preface  by  Littre",  1864)  ;  Traite 
(li- mental  re  (If  (it'oiiif'trie  cai«(yt!i/nc  (1843) ;  Traite  philo- 
sophii/ue  cTAfftrOttOMM  populaire  (1844)  ;  Di'scoura  snr  I*  Es- 
prit posit  if  (1844);  Jtiscours  sur  V Ensemble  du  Poxitiriame 
(1848:  afterwards  included  in  the  Politique  positive)  ; 
Calendrier  positiviste  (1849);  Culte  eysttmatique  de  V  Hu- 


manite  (1850)  ;  Cattchieme  positiviste  (16mo,  1852)  ;  Systeme 
de  Politique  positive,  ou  Traite  de  tiocioloyt'e,  instituant  In 
Religion  de  V  HumanitG  (4  vols.,  1852-54) ;  Appel  aitx  Con- 
servntenrs  (1855) ;  Syntk&se  subjective  (torn,  i.,  1856); — all 
at  Paris,  and,  except  the  Catechtsme,  in  8vo.  English 
traiiH/ations :  The  Positive  Philosophy,  by  Miss  Harriet 
Martineau,  very  much  abridged  (2  vols.  8vo,  Lond  ,  1853; 
New  York,  1858) ;  Catechism  of  Positive  fteliyion,  by 
Richard  Congreve  (12mo,  1858)  ;  A  General  View  nf  Posi- 
tivism (Discouvs  snr  V  Ensemble,  etc.),  by  J.  II.  Bridges 
(8vo,  1865); — all  at  London.  A  translation  of  the  Poli- 
titfHi-  /><>Ht'ti>;e  is  announced  as  about  to  appear  in  London. 
Part  of  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Philosophic  positive,  translated 
by  W.  M.  Gillespie,  was  published  (New  York,  1858)  under 
the  title  Philosophy  of  Mathematics.  A  review  entitled  La 
Philosophic  positive,  conducted  by  Littre"  and  Wyrouboff, 
has  been  published  six  times  a  year  in  Paris,  since  July, 
1867.  As  auxiliary  expositions  and  discussions  of  the  posi- 
tive philosophy,  the  student  should  consult  Littre",  Auynste 
Comte  et  la  Philosophic  positive  (Paris,  1864);  Paroles  de 
I'liiloftophie  positive  (1863);  Attyttste  Comte  et  Xttutrt  Mill 
(18(56);  Pellarin,  Essai  critique  snr  In,  PkUoaopKie  positive 
(Paris,  1864) ;  Ilobinet,  Notice  snr  I' CEnvreet  sur  fa  Vie  d'An- 
ijnxtc,  Comte  (Paris,  1864);  Blignieres,  Exposition  de  la  Iteli- 
f/f<>n  ct  dela  Philosophic  positive  (Paris,  1857) ;  Mill,  Anr/uste 
Comte  and  Positivism  (London  and  Boston,  1866) ;  Bridges, 
The  Unity  of  Comte's  Life  and  Doctrine  (London,  1866); 
C.  G.  David  (pseudon.),  A  Poaitiviat  Primer  (New  York, 
IS" I )  ;  Lewes,  Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences  (London, 
ls;>;i):  Jfintori/  <>f  Philosophy  (3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  London, 
1867 ;  the  edition  republished  in  this  country  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  <fe  Co.,  New  York,  is  the  2d  ed.  of  18.")",  in  which  the 
subject  is  much  less  thoroughly  treated).  These  are  the 
principal  works  out  of  a  considerable  body  of  literature 
which  has  accumulated  about  the  subject.  For  hostile 
criticisms  see  Huxley,  The  Scientific  Aspects  of  Positirixm, 
in  his  Lay  Sermons  (London,  1870;  reprinted  in  New 
York) ;  Spencer,  Recent  Discussions  in  Science,  Philosophy, 
and  Month  (New  York,  1873);  and  Outlines  of  Cosmic 
Philosophy  (2  vols.,  London,  1874,  and  Boston,  1875),  by 
the  present  writer.  JOHN  FISKC. 

Pos'se  Comita'tllS  [Lnt.],  literally,  "the  power  of 
the  county."  By  the  common  law  the  sheriff  while  en- 
gaged in  executing  process,  especially  when  it  was  crimi- 
nal, or  in  pursuing  and  arresting  felons,  or  in  exercising 
his  functions  generally  as  the  chief  administrative  officer 
charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace,  was  author- 
ized to  summon  to  his  aid  if  necessary  all  the  men  above 
the  age  of  fifteen  years  within  the  county,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  they  constituted,  in  the  ancient  technical 
nomenclature,  "the  power  of  the  county."  The  same  au- 
thority is  given  to  the  sheriff  in  this  country,  nlthough  its 
exercise  is  often  regulated  by  statute.  The  ordinary  cases 
in  which  such  a  resort  is  had  to  the  active  :is,-ist;inco  of 
private  citizens  are  the  quelling  of  riot?,  the  overcoming 
of  forcible  seizures  or  detainers  of  land,  the  subduing  of 
forcible  rescues  made  or  attempted  of  persons  arrested 
pursuant  to  the  command  of  a  proper  writ,  and  the  resist- 
ance to  any  forcible  measures  in  opposition  to  the  execu- 
tion of  public  justice;  in  short,  wherever  a  breach  of  the 
peace  has  attained,  or  threatens  to  attain,  such  magnitude 
that  the  officials  themselves  are  unable  to  suppress  it. 
Since  the  sheriff  may  call  out  the  entire  power  of  the 
county,  he  may,  at  his  discretion,  under  the  circumstances 
above  described,  summon  one  or  more  individuals,  or  any 
number  less  than  the  whole,  when  their  help  is  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  accomplish  his  public  duty.  Certain  classes, 
however,  who  are  incompetent  to  render  any  valuable  aid, 
are  exempt — namely,  the  sick  and  infirm,  those  under  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  women.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEUOY. 

Possibility  [Lat.  possililitas'],  in  law.  This  terra  is 
used  to  denote  both  a  future  uncertain  event,  and  a  future 
contingent  interest  in  land  or  personalty  depending  upon 
such  an  event.  Possibilities  are  either  "  bare"  or  "coupled 
with  an  interest,"  and  also  '"'near"  or  "remote."  A  bare 
possibility  is  the  mere  chance  or  hope  of  succeeding  to  an 
estate,  without  any  present  right  or  interest;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  expectation  of  the  heir  during  the  life  of  his 
ancestor;  it  is  in  no  sense  property,  ami  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred nor  released.  A  possibility  is  said  to  be  coupled 
with  an  interest  when  an  estate  or  right  has  been  given  to 
a  persqn  upon  the  happening  of  some  future  and  uncertain 
event,  as  in  the  case  of  many  contingent  estates.  A  possi- 
bility is  near  when  the  contingency  is  single;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, an  estate  given  to  A  upon  the  death  of  B  ;  it  is  re- 
mote, where  two  or  more  doubtful  events  must  take  place 
in  succession,  and  an  estate  is  given  upon  the  happening 
of  the  last  in  order.  JOHN  NORTON  POMKHOV. 

Post  and  Post-Office.     See  POST-OFFICK,  by  G.  G. 
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Post,  tp..  Allamakce  00.,  Iii.  i  l'"sr\  II.I.K  1'.  0.),  on  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Piiiil  K.  11.  I1.  I-'-::. 

Po§t  (Ai.fiiKii  CII.V.IH.KII.  M.  H..  I.L.H.,  1>.  in  V 

Cilv  .Ian.  ::.  ISIMi:  graduated  111  Columbia  College,  N-  \ -, 
ISlf'.';  has  I)'''1"  attending  and  consulting  -urgoun  to  various 
hospitals  and  institutions  in  Now  Yoik  <  il.v  i  union);  them 

St.  l.nkc's  Hospital  i.  and  prof««ior  of  general  -nr-crv  in  the 

•:,1   department  "I'  tin:  I'liiver.-ity  of  New  York  from 

Is.'il    I.I  till'  present    lime. 

Post  (Mivrri(N).  M.  I'..  I),  iii  New  York  Juno  28,  lsns: 

graduated  ill  l'i,lllllllii:l  College  |sL!7;  took  his  medical  de- 
gree lit  tin'  Inivorsily  of  IVnu-ylvatiia  IS::L';  studied  in 

Pali        under    Louis    [Mill    other    .'III  i  II  I'll  I      i  11  - 1  I  1 |.  -1 .  1 1  -  :     praf 
ti.-ed    fur    many    years    with    suoi ill     New    York,    giving 

special  alienti of  the  oho-t.     l>.  iii  New  York 

Apr.  l!i'i.  iM'i'.l;   translated   Ka ,b .rski  on  Autcultntian  ami 

/ ',  i  .  i/*>  <»n. 

Post  ('I'm  -WIN  M  \IIITI. 1. 1  s  .  I'.  I)..  ').  at  Middlclmry, 
Vt..  Juno  .">.  IMII;  graduated  :il  Middlobury  Cidle/o  ]SL".I: 
was  principal  "f  lin  academy  at  I  'a^t  leton.  Vt.,  I  S21I-30  ; 
tutor  at  .Middleburv  IS.IO-.'IL',  during  vvhi.-h  time  he  studied 
law:  spent  the  winter  i.f  ls:;i!  :;:;  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
hearing  I  lit-  debates  in  emigres-  ami  the  Supreme  ('nun  : 
was  a  short  time  nt  St.  Louis.  Mo. ;  settled  at  .lacksonville, 
[II..  ami  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  in  the  same,  year 

[  1  ••;;;;  ]  accepted  the  professorship  of  lan^uai;e-  in  Illinois 
Colleg*  at  that  ]ilacc:  sub.-oqncntl  y  lieraine  professor  of 
history:  was  ordained  to  (lie  ministry  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  Oongregfttiona]  ehureh  ut  .laoksom  ille  IS|0;  bo- 
eanie  in  1*17  pastor  of  tlio  Third  Presbyterian  eliurch  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  iiinl  in  I*.">1  of  the  First  Congregational 
church,  then  formed  in  the  same  city,  which  position  ho 
still  (1876)  holds.  During  his  pastorate  in  St.  Louis,  Dr. 
Post  has  also  otliciatcd  a-  professor  of  history  in  Washing- 
ton 1'niversity  in  that  eity.  piolW-or  ..1  , •,•  de-ia-t  iral  his- 
tory in  the  theological  seminary  at  Chicago,  III.,  and  lec- 
turer on  CongrogationaliMii  in  the  seminary  at  Andover, 
Ma-s.  He  has  contributed  to  the  lli'f>fii-^f  !:•/„, *it,,,-y  and 
Other  periodicals,  has  printed  a  nnniher  of  pamphlets,  ad- 
I  sermons,  and  is  author  of  The  Skeptical  Era 
in  MIII/H-II  ll!*t<irit  (New  York,  isjfl). 

Post  (WRIC.IIT),  M.  D.,  b.  at  North  Jlempstcad.  L.  I., 
Fob.  I!',  17fili:  studied  medicine  in  New  York  and  Kuropo; 
ae  a  practitioner  in  New  York  1786;  received  in  17'J-' 
the  professorship  of  surgery,  and  later  that  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  in  Columbia.  College;  became  professor  of  anat- 
omy in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  18 IS,  its 
president  1821-26;  author  of  various  professional  papers 
and  lectures.  D.  at  Throg's  Neck,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1828. 

Postel  (KARL).     See  SEAI.SFIKI.D  (CHARLES). 

Post'humous  [Lat.  pottumnn,  sometimes  pntthnmim, 
"the  last"]  Chilli  (law),  a  child  born  after  his  father's 
death;  and  tho  term  is  ulso  applied  to  the  very  excep- 
tional case  of  a  child  taken  from  the  dead  body  of  its 
mother.  It  is  a  general  doctrine  of  tho  law  that  for  all 
purposes  of  succe^.  ion,  either  from  an  intestate  or  by  a 
will  or  marriage  settlement,  a  legitimate  posthumous  child 
••ardcd  as  though  horn  at  the  death  of  its  father,  so 
that  it  is  able  to  inherit  tho  land  or  succeed  to  tho  per- 
sonal estate,  or  take  the  property  given  by  the  testament 
or  deed,  provided  that  it  would  have  done  so  if  it  were 
born  before  the  father's  dccea-c.  .Ions  NORTON  POMKUOV. 

Post  Minimum.     Sec  I'OM  I.IMIX  v. 

Postlim'iny  [Lat.  pottliminium^f  a  Roman  law-term, 

literally  denoting  "  return  behind  one's  own  threshold  "  or 
"into  one's  own  house;"  then,  especially,  return  from  a 
state  of  capture  and  its  consequences,  or  restoration  to 
former  political  and  other  rights.  Capture  in  war,  as  well 
of  a  Unman  as  of  any  one  else,  was  held  to  make  him  a 
slave  ;  and  as  a  slave  could  make  no  will  nor  have  any  civil 
rights,  the  captured  Roman's  rights  of  property,  citizen- 
ship. i-\  en  of  family,  would  be  by  this  calamity  not  merely 
suspended,  but  brought  to  nn  end.  The  right  of  testament 

mU  saved  from  the  cflect  of  capture  by  the  fiction  of  the 
Cornelian  law.  according  to  which  the  soldier  was  concci  led 
of  as  having  been  killed  in  l.aui,,  while  jrd  a  free  Roman. 
The  rights  of  citizenship,  family,  and  property  wore  saved 
hy  the  /n«  piutHminii,  by  which,  if  he  had  freed  himself 
during  war  or  had  been  rc-toivd  by  tn-aii,  it  «a-  assumed 
that  ho  had  never  been  away.  This  right  of  postliminy 
has  been  applied  in  international  law  to  recapture;  bi 
capture  in  Christian  nations  does  not  involve  slavon 
unnecessary  as  far  as  persons  are  concerned  ;  and  as  far  as 
the  rights  of  an  original  owner  of  recaptured  property  are 
concerned,  there  is  n cd  of  applying  to  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  postliminy,  nor  can  it  well  l,e  done. 

T.  I>.  WOOLSET. 
Post  Oak,  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Mo.     P.  2631. 


Post'-Officc,  The.     Couriers  for  the  conveyance  of 

letters  and  despatches  for  kings  and  pi  m  old  as 

empires  and  kingdoms.     The  va.-t.  extent  of  territory  and 
the  great  number  of  kings  and  satrap-   Milii'-ct  to  ihc  cm 
perors   of   l'ci>ia    and  A-'Viia    rci|uiied    them  to    maintain 
regular  couriers  to  bear  their  commands  and  bring  repoils 
from   their    di-t-int    provinces.      The    lir.-t    system    of  po-t- 

IMB1  to  have  been   established  by  the  K s.  and  from 

the  Latin  the  word  yi"*/  is  derived.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Itomans  to  maintain  con-tant  communication  with  all 
the  countries  that  bci-anie  subject,  to  them,  and  for  this* 
purpose  they  c.in-trnctcd  ••  royal  ways  "  from  Rome  through 
all  the  !  Kuropc,  and  their  route  i-  to  day  ea  -ily 

traced  through  Italy,  France,  Knu'land,  and  (iermany.  At 
intervals  were  greater  and  IC--.T  po-i-;  the  fu-t.at  tho 
termination  of  a  day's  j<Hirnc\,  was  a  camp  with  a  small 
band  of  soldiers  and  a  large  equipment  of  men,  carriages, 
horses,  and  supplies,  and  whatever  was  neee--ary  for  ex- 
pediting couriers  or  travellers  on  their  way:  at  the  other 
wore  the  relays  of  horses,  and  over  all  was  the  Roman 
eagle.  Along  these  ways  the  couriers  bore  public  and 
private  letters,  while  passengers  and  meichandi>c  were 
carried  by  slower  conveyances.  On  one  occasion  it  i 
that  a  courier  travelled  nearly  across  the  continent  of  Ku 
rope  at  the  rate  of  Ifil)  miles  a  day.  A-  the  power  of  Koine 
declined  the  posts  were  gradually  abandoned,  the  wa\ 
glected  and  deserted,  until  the  hark  Ages  ntno\cd  these 
vestiges  of  civilization.  The  Renaissance  of  the  thirteenth 
and  toiirtcent  h  centuries  led  to  a  leiicwal  ol  intercourse 
between  different  parts  of  tho  same  country  and  with  for- 
eign state-,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  highways  wen-  renewed 
and  posts  were  again  seen  travelling  through  the  lai; 
first  on  horseback,  at'terwai-d  hy  carriage,  (in  the  Con- 
tinent the  postal  service  was  established  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  sovereigns  and  nobles,  but  subsequently  the 
carriage  of  passengers,  freight,  and  the  loiters  of  private 
individuals  was  permitted.  Tho  service  was  generally  per- 
formed by  the  sovereigns,  who  owned  and  maintained  tho 
equipment,  that  they  might  retain  the  pow  or  of  inspecting 
all  correspondence ;  sometimes  the  monopoly  was  given  to 
private  individuals.  I  ho  posts  of  the  counts  of  Thurn  imd 
Taxis  were  maintained  for  many  generations,  and  their 
stamps  are  found  in  all  large  collections  <d'  stamps.  The 
carriage  of  tho  mails  in  Kngland  was  generally  left  to  pri- 
vate parties,  although  even  there  it  was  repeatedly  farmed 
out  as  a  monopoly  to  favorites  of  tho  Cr.iwn.  The  intro- 
duction of  stage-coaches  at  tho  close  of  the  last  century 
gave  despatch  and  regularity  to  the  postal  service  of  (!  rent 
Britain,  and  about  1800  the  mails  were  carried  with  as 
great  rapidity  as  the  posts  of  the  Romans. 

Tho  post-office  abroad  was  established  for  the  use  of  the 
rulers,  and  tho  cost  was  defrayed  by  regular  taxes ;  but 
when  tho  people  were  permitted  to  use  it  they  were  charged 
for  the  privilege  a  postage  high  enough  to  pay  all  expenses 
and  yield  a  largo  revenue  to  the  state.  In  America  a  dif- 
ferent system  has  always  prevailed  :  here  it  was  established 
j  for  the  benefit  of  tho  people,  and  as  public  intelligence 
j  contained  in  newspapers  was  for  tho  public  benefit,  they 
have  been  carried  free  or  for  a  very  small  postage,  and 
private  intelligence  or  letters  have  been  carried  at  a  higher 
rate,  tho  revenue  derived  from  these  two  classes  of  mail- 
matter  being  high  enough  nearly  to  cover  the  expense  of 
the  service.  The  post-office  existed  in  America  from  its 
earliest  settlement.  Originally,  it  was  merely  a  receptacle 
in  the  coffee-house,  whore  letters  arriving  from  abroad  were 
deposited,  and  taken  by  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed 
or  carried  to  them  by  their  neighbors.  The  first  legislation 
on  the  subject  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts  for  1639,  and  the  next  in  the  colonial  law 
of  Virginia  in  1657;  these  illustrate  tho  character  of  tho 
service.  That  of  Massachusetts  provides  "that  notice  bo 
given  that  Richard  Fairbanks  his  house  in  Boston  is  tho 
place  appointed  for  all  letters  which  are  brought  beyond 
the  seas  or  are  to  be  sent  thither,  to  be  left  with  him  :  and  he 
is  to  take  care  that  they  arc  to  bo  delivered  or  sent  accord- 
ing to  the  directions :  and  he  is  allowed  for  every  letter  a 
penny,  and  must  answer  all  miscarriages  through  his  own 
i  in  this  kind."  Tho  colonial  law  of  Virginia  re- 
quired "  every  planter  to  provide  a  im--cnger  to  convey 
the  despatches,  as  they  arrived,  to  the  next  plantation, 
and  so  on,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  for 
default."  Gradually,  a  postal  service  was  established  be- 
tween the  several  colonies,  ami  in  1672  there  was"a  post  to 
goe  monthly  from  Ne-r  York  to  lioston."  In  1710  the  postal 
service  of  the  British  empire  was  consolidated  into  one  es- 
tablishment, the  chief  offices  at  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  New 
York.  One  of  tho  earliest  acts  of  the  Continental  Congress 
was  the  establishment  of  a  post-office  and  post-routes  from 
Falmouth,  Mo.,  to  Savannah,  (la.,  "  for  conveying  intelli- 
gence and  letters  throughout  this  continent,"  and  to  spread 
knowledge  of  the  acts  of  Congress  and  the  progress  of  the 
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Revolution  among  the  different  colonies.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  the  first  postmaster-general,  and  under  his  prac- 
tical management  it  was  soon  extended  through  all  the 
colonies.  Franklin's  connection  with  the  post-office  be- 
gan early  in  life — in  1737  as  postmaster  at  Philadelphia 
— and  continued  for  over  forty  years.  Newspapers  were 
generally  published  by  the  postmasters  of  the  several 
cities,  and  their  papers  were  not  only  sent  free  through 
the  mails,  but  all  others  were  excluded.  Franklin  was 
the  first  to  give  equal  privilege  to  all  publishers  ;  subse- 
quently, a  small  sum  was  charged  as  postage,  which  seetns 
to  have  been  a  perquisite  of  the  postmaster,  but  no  regu- 
lar postage  on  newspapers  was  established  by  law  until 
1792.  For  some  years  subsequently  to  1776  the  postage  was 
paid  in  currency,  and  was  increased  as  the  value  of  the 
currency  depreciated  until  it  became  impossible  to  keep 
up  with  the  decreasing  value/ when  the  rate  was  reduced 
and  made  payable  in  specie.  The  rates  of  postage  fixed 
in  1792  wore  continued,  with  a  few  unimportant  changes, 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  There  were  nine  different  rates  : 
for  30  miles  and  under,  6  cents;  over  30  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 60  miles,  8;  between  60  and  100  miles,  10;  be- 
tween 100  and  160  miles,  12;  between  laO  and  200  miles, 
15;  between  200  and  2oO  miles,  17;  between  2oO  and  350 
miles,  20  ;  between  350  and  450  miles,  22  ;  over  450  miles, 
25.  These  high  and  various  rates  amounted  almost  to  a 
prohibition  of  correspondence.  Few  letters  were  sent, 
and  from  1800  to  1830  the  increase  scarcely  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  the  population.  Many  letters  were  sent  by 
private  hand,  and  after  the  express  companies  were  started 
a  great  many  were  sent  by  them  at  less  than  the  postage, 
and  though  the  post-office  department  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent it  at  different  times,  was  unable  to  do  so.  But  the 
post-office  for  the  use  of  the  people  and  as  the  agency  of 
the  government,  in  which  they  are  more  immediately  inter- 
ested than  in  any  other  department,  is  the  product  of  the 
present  generation.  In  1845  the  number  of  letters  and 
transient  matter  mailed  throughout  the  U.  S.  was  about 
29,000,000;  in  1875  the  number  of  letters  and  transient 
matter  mailed  in  the  city  of  Boston  alone  was  about 
39,000,000,  or  one-third  more  than  was  mailed  in  the  whole 
country  by  the  preceding  generation.  The  entire  expend- 
itures of  the  department  during  fifty  years  ending  in  1833 
were  $34,700,000  ;  revenue,  $36,400,000.  During  the  year 
1875  the  expenditures  were  $33,011,000,  the  revenue, 
$27,441,000.  The  number  of  letters  and  transient  matter 


mailed  in  fifty  years  was  less  than  100,000,000,  while  dur- 
ing the  year  1875  nearly  900,000,000  letters  and  transient 
matter,  besides  newspapers,  were  transmitted — nine  times 
as  many  letters  in  one  year  as  in  fifty,  at  about  the  same 
cost.  Prior  to  1851  the  department  was  self-sustaining, 
although  in  some  years  the  receipts  were  less  than  the  ex- 
penditures ;  since  then  the  expenses,  with  the  exception 
of  one  year  during  the  war,  have  invariably  exceeded 
the  income.  In  the  year  1851  the  postage  on  newspapers 
and  magazines  was  greatly  reduced,  and  bound  books 
were  first  carried  by  mail  at  less  than  letter-postage;  sub- 
sequently, seeds,  clothing  for  soldiers,  ores,  minerals,  and 
merchandise  generally  were  made  rnailable  matter.  The 
weight  of  theso  parcels  was  at  first  limited  to  12  ounces, 
but  subsequently  increased  to  4  pounds.  The  weight  of 
the  mails  and  their  cost  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
carriage  of  newspapers  and  parcels.  It  appears,  from  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  department  in  1S75,  that  letters 
pay  an  annual  profit  of  $4,000,000,  and  that  all  other  mail- 
matter  yields  $1 1,000,000  less  than  it  costs,  as  will  appear 
by  reference  to  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  postal  service  has  not  been 
confined  to  America,  but  has  extended  to  all  civilized 
countries.  It  commenced  in  Great  Britain  in  1840,  five 
years  earlier  than  in  this  country,  when  penny  postage 
was  introduced  after  a  contest  of  many  years,  and  in  three 
years  the  correspondence  was  quadrupled.  In  all  the 
countries  of  the  Continent  a  similar  result  has  taken  place. 
This  increase  is  due  to  four  causes  :  first,  the  reduction  of 
letter-postage  from  an  average  of  12£  to  3  cents  in  this 
country,  and  from  15  to  2  cents  in  Great  Britain;  second, 
the  introduction  and  extension  of  railroads,  by  which  in- 
tercourse with  different  places  is  facilitated,  more  frequent 
mails  are  sent,  and  much  greater  despatch  made  than  by 
the  old  methods  of  travel :  third,  by  the  extension  of  the 
mail-routes  to  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  large 
cities  through  the  letter-carrier  system  ;  and  fourth,  by 
increased  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  department, 
and  by  the  greater  activity  and  stimulus  in  the  habits  of 
men  and  in  the  business  of  the  country. 

In  Great  Britain  a  postage  of  2  cents  on  letters  and  1 
cent  on  newspapers  yields  a  net  revenue  of  $13,710,000. 
In  America  a  postage  of  3  cents  on  letters  and  2  cents  a 
pound  on  newspapers,  equal  to  about  4  mills  on  a  single 
newspaper  and  of  8  cents  a  pound  on  third-class  matter,f 
costs  $6,000,000  over  and  above  the  receipts.  This  is  due 
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Year. 

Country. 

Population. 

Number  of 
letters. 

Journals  and 
priutcd 
matter. 

Letters, 
average 
number 
to  each 
person. 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 
1874 

Great  Britain, 
(iermaiiy  
Austria  
Hungary  

31,847,000 
41,070,000 
•Jii.:«l4,000 
15,510,000 
36  109  000 

967,000,000 
697,000,000 
245,000,000 
68,000,000 

259,000,000 
350,000,000 
82,000,000 
23,000,000 
331  000  000 

30 
17 
12 
5 
9 

8IS,75S,000 
23,077,000 
8,250,000 

*22  083  000 

$15,047,000 
21,1153,000 
7,640,000 

*14  600  000 

1874 

65  704  000 

63  000  000 

24  000  000 

1 

1873 

Italy 

26  871  000 

104000  000 

94  000  000 

4 

4  559  ooo 

4  440  000 

1871 

16  835  000 

78000000 

4{ 

1874 

4  341  000 

15  000  000 

3| 

1874 
1874 
1874 

Belgium  
Switzerland... 
United  States 

5,253,000 
2,669,000 
41  OOIIOOO 

58,000,000 
63,000,000 
973  000  000 

59,000,000 
39,000,000 

12 
24 
23J 

2,893,000 
27  441  000 

2,586,000 
33  611  000 

1873 

Canada  

3,718,000 

34,000,000 

25,000,000 

9 

1,139,000 

1,387,000 

to  the  low  postage  on  newspapers  and  third-class  matter, 
and  to  tho  extent  of  our  mail  service.  Long  mail-routes 
are  maintained  at  an  enormous  expense  through  territo- 
ries where  there  are  but  few  inhabitants,  while  two  out  of 
every  three  of  the  post-offices  do  not  pay  even  their  office- 
expenses.  In  six  States  the  profits  in  1875  exceeded  the  ex- 
penses by  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  loss  in  twenty-two 
other  States,  leaving  nine  States  and  Territories  from  which 
this  large  annual  deficit  arises. 

Our  mails  in  1875  were  transported  75,000,000  miles  by 
railroad  over  70,000  miles  of  post-roads,  and  58,000,000 
miles  by  other  modes  of  transportation  over  208,000  miles 
of  post-roads;  total  transportation,  133,000,000  miles 
over  278,000  miles  of  post-routes,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
$15,353,000;  755,000,000  letters  and  unsealed  circulars, 
besides  newspapers  and  magazines,  were  distributed  by 
51,177  officers  and  employes  through  35,547  post-offices. 
About  one-third  of  the  whole  business  originated  in  seven 
cities — Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  St.  Louis — and  one-fifth  in  New  York 
alone.  The  system  of  free  delivery  has  been  extended  to 
88  cities  and  towns,  and  is  self-sustaining,  the  amount  of 
local  postage  exceeding  its  entire  expense.  The  ratio  of 

*The  rate  on  all  third-class  matter  was  fixed  at  1  cent  an 
ounce  in  Mar.,  1875. 


increase  of  the  whole  service  in  1875  was  9  per  cent.;  in 
the  free-delivery  cities,  13i  per  cent.  Many  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  U.  S.  have  placed  upon  them  postal  cars,  at- 
tended by  several  clerks,  which  receive  and  deliver  mails 
at  the  stations,  the  mails  received  being  assorted  while  the 
cars  are  in  motion.  This  system  has  been  further  extended 
by  the  improved  facility  of  receiving  the  mails  from  hang- 
ing-posts by  a  crane  or  scoop,  by  the  necessary  adaptation 
of  the  car,  without  stopping  at  the  stations,  the  mails  being 
also  delivered  by  being  thrown  from  the  car  at  the  stations. 
In  1875  two  fast-mail  trains  were  put  in  operation  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  between  New  York  and  St. 
Louis,  by  which  the  time  of  delivery  of  mails  is  much 
lessened  between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the 
U.S. 

A  system  of  registration  for  letters  has  been  adopted. 
The  fee  is  uniform  at  10  cents  for  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  use  is  increasing  slowly,  but  the  registration  of  letters 
will  not  be  made  generally  available  until  some  further 
improvements  have  been  made  and  a  prompt  delivery  of 
the  package  guarantied  by  the  department,  as  is  now  done 
in  some  countries  of  Europe.  The  money-order  system 
was  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  and  is  coming  into  general 
use ;  over  5,000,000  orders  are  annually  issued,  amounting 
in  tho  aggregate  to  about  880,000,000.  The  rates  were 
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slightly  increased  by  the  act  of  Mar.,  1875,  and  vary  with  (  sues  nearly  twice  as  many  aa  it  pays,  and  America  issues 
the  value  of  tho  order — from  10  cents  for  $15  to  -5  cents  !  nearly  six  times  as  many  on  Great  Britain  us  it  pays, 
for  orders  over  $40  and  under  $50.     These  order  Postal  cards  a  recent  extension  of  tho  service,  were  first 

payable  in    Great    Britain.  Switzerland,   Germany.    Italy,      adopted  by  Germ.niy.     Their  use  has  increased  much  more 

Canada,  and  Newfoundland.  They  illustrate  the  tendency 
of  capital  toward  the  centtes  of  trade,  and  from  the  \\e-t 
to  the  Kast.  Smaller  offices  issue  more  ordwi  than  they 


. 
pay — larger  onus  pay  more  than  they  issue.     The  West  is- 


rapidly here  than  abroad.     The  number  of  letters  mailed 
in  Great  Mritain  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than   with  us,  but 
the    number   uf    postal  raids    mailed    is    one    nuartei 
This  difference  can  be  accounted  i,,r  only  by  the  fact  that 


Stiitiiticl  relating  to  the  Jliuineit  of  the  l'»»t-0ffice  Department  of  the  U.  S. 


Number 

Average 

For  live 

at  letters  • 

Percent. 

)  rar.  i-u.llag 

jui,  t. 

Revenue, 

Expenditure*. 

lV"!it  nii'l 
lou. 

Coat  Of 

tran*|>oruuon. 

•ad 
transient 

|I«|KT«. 

to  etch 

fare  vear«. 

Increase. 

Population. 

1794 

8285,000 

(-       109,000 

$17,r>,000 

•j.r.ss.ooo 

ma 

1,066,000 

767,000 

;-        -:>:MMO 

488,000 

7,ll'i-J,000 

lA 

5,308,000 

I.SIIl 

1,964,000 

|-       :V>  l.non 

866,000 

2.4, 

it 

C,.:il  1,000 

I80t 

2,313,000 

2,->l!>,000 

+         94,00° 

l,l:K>ooo 

17,i:n,ooo 

2jC 

25 

7,239,000 

1S1I 

2,7s.li,000 

4-       690,000 

1,890,0110 

'2X. 

40 

8,435,000 

1819 

4,77!>,IK«) 

4-       563,000 

2^80,000 

nlc 

46 

9,fKB,IXKJ 

IH'JI 

6,652,000 

—      200,000 

KL 

5 

lii.-'liil.OOO 

IS^'J 

7.420,000 

7,288,000 

i2.->,'>ipu 

4,858,  

^10 

28 

12,S(i(i,0(IO 

UM 

li.:i  17,000 

11,976,000 

—      429,000 

7,826,000 

68 

14,%7,000 

rat 

18,178,000 

+    1,037,000 

11,872,000 

12l,:i7l.iKKi 

'l\> 

I'.l 

17,or,u,ooo 

1844 

22.0:11,000 

22,.->lfi,001> 

_        .1S..-,,IIOO 

lii,:i:i->,ooo 

Wv  17,000 

7 

U 

i<i,>;;!0,ooo 

is  |tl 

21,388,000 

21,  20M,OOU 

+       150,000 

12,911,000 

U,','. 

99 

•j;.r.n,ooo 

UN 

t:n,7:ii,ooo 

:n,i:i9,oi«) 

-  3,408,  

20,707,000 

4.-.7.O.'  1,000 

«X 

90 

•J7,.il2,(KX) 

tm 

39,171,000 

.v.i.v.s.niiii 

-20,887,000 

167,000 

107,000 

» 

75 

:;i,ii::,'K"i 

UM 

50,902,000 

i;.i.:ic>.->,oi>o 

31,  330,000 

1,488,11 

<*& 

50 

:«,7iH,o«o 

18M 

79,717,000 

'.11.711,000 

—  14,994,000 

-7S.OOO 

•J.r.l|,l'..V.I.IKMI 

"'-/i, 

45 

38,nr,,ooo 

1874 

111,398,000 

1:!>;,2-.s,'  

-2i,sti.->,o'ni 

64,547,000 

3,482,159,000 

«sl 

M 

41,000,000 

ToUb... 

$414,689,000 

iiss,r,i7,oin 

-«7:t.'.i2s,ipini 

9261,535,000 

Y.'lir  I'lnlini! 

is?.-. 

,S-'7.iii.::i;u 

Si.'i,r,ll,309 

-  J6.054.000 

fl5,353.3C9 

973,275,000 

23t 

41,000,000 

the  postage  on  letters  is  50  per  cent,  higher  here  than  in 
Great  Britain.  The  increase  of  postal-cards  in  1*7.~>  wa- 
IS  per  eent.:  of  ordinary  postage-stamps,  6  per  cent. 
((real  liriiain  has  the  largest  correspondence  in  proportion 
to  population,  but  the  ratio  of  increase  is  much  less  rapid 
than  that  nl1  the  I  .  B.j  the  average  number  of  letters  to 
each  person  for  the  year  1S71  was  :;:!  in  Kngland,  14  in 
Ireland,  :tO  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Uroat  Britain.  In 
Sn  it/erhind  the  average  number  is  24  to  each  person;  next 
is  the  U.  S.,  23J  to  each  person  ;  next  (lermany,  Austria, 
and  the  Netherlands;  France  and  Canada  have  about  half 
as  many  as  the  U.  S.,  and  twice  as  many  as  Spain  and 
Norway;  Greece  one-fourth  as  many  as  Norway,  and  four 
times  as  many  as  Russia.  Belgium  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  post-offices  in  proportion  to  population,  Great  Brit- 
ain the  next,  Spain  one-tenth  as  many  as  Great  Britain, 
while  Japan  leads  Greece  ami  Norway. 

America  has  always  had  an  interest  in  the  interchange 
and  development  of  its  correspondence  with  Europe;  the 
high  postage  formerly  limited  this  correspondence.  In 
1  M1,.,  the  postage  to  Kngland  was  24  cents,  to  the  Continent 
higher;  only  6,000,000  letters  were  then  exchanged  with 
Europe.  Our  post-office  was  the  first  to  propose  a  reduc- 
tion of  ocean-postage,  and  now  20,000,000  letters  a  year 
are  exchanged. 


At  the  invitation  of  Germany,  in  tho  year  1874  a  postal 
congress  of  all  tho  states  of  Europe,  the  U.  S.,  and  Egypt 
was  held  at  Berne,  and  a  postal  convention  was  agreed 
upon,  which  was  signed  by  the  delegates  from  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  and  has  been  ratified  by  the  sev- 
eral governments.  A  postal-union  was  organized,  with  a 
central  office  at  Berne,  under  the  supervision  of  the  post- 
office  department  of  Switzerland,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering and  working  out  all  questions  in  the  interests  of 
tho  union.  It  is  expected  that  hereafter  these  conventions 
will  be  held  every  three  years.  Instead  of  the  varying 
rates  theretofore  prevalent,  a  uniform  postage  was  adopted 
of  5  cents  on  prepaid,  and  10  cents  on  unpaid  letters, 
weighing  not  over  \  an  ounce,  between  all  members  of  tho 
union;  newspapers,  not  over  4  ounces  in  weight,  2  cents; 
books  and  other  printed  matter  and  patterns  of  merchan- 
dise, not  exceeding  8 j  ounces,  2  cents  for  each  2  ounces ; 
postal-cards,  2  cents ;  prepayment  invariably  required  ex- 
cept on  letters. 

England  bus  taken  the  lead  in  almost  every  reform  of  the 
pnvtul  service.  It  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  penny  postage ; 
it  has  the  best  free-delivery  system  extending  over  both 
town  and  country,  and  issues  postal  money-orders  payable 
in  almost  every  part  of  tho  world.  It  receives  and  pays  out 
deposits  as  a  savings  bank,  allowing  interest  on  deposits 


Poitnl  Stalittict  of  Great  Britain. 


Total  number 
of  leUm. 

IncreaM 
per  cent, 
per 
annum. 

Av«r»Re 
number 
loeioh 
ptrwn. 

Grout 
revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Net  rerenne. 

Estimated  number  in.... 

Average  of  five  yean. 
Year  

.1839 
.1840 
1841-45 
1846-50 
1851-55 
1856-fiO 
1861-6.-) 
1866-70 
.1871 

76,000,000 
169,000,000 
227,000,000 
327,000,000 
410,000,000 
523,000,000 
648,000,000 
800,000,000 
867  000000 

1224 
10 
5 
5» 
« 
51 

01 

3 

7 
8 
12 
15 
18 
22 
26 
27 

tl  1,950,000 
6,795,000 
8,290,000 
10,715,000 
12,845,000 
15,675,000 
19,455,000 
23,090,000 
24  500000 

$3,730,000 
4,290,000 
5,005,000 
6,512,000 
7,205,000 
8,925,000 
10,370,000 
12,095,000 
12  795  000 

98,165,000 
2,500,000 
3,280,000 
4,190,000 
5,640,000 
6,745,000 
9,085,000 
10,990,000 
11  700000 

1872 

13  770  000 

i« 

1873 

907<000>000 

01 

29 

26  740  000 

14  230000 

T'  ">o"i  000 

"    

.1874 

967,000,000 

& 

30 

L'S,7.r,.VK»l 

I-P.IM.VPW 

13,710,000 

of  small  amounts,  and  has  absorbed  almost  all  the  old 
savings  banks;  1,670,000  individuals  have  on  deposit 
$116,000,000.  It  issues  licenses  for  dogs,  horses,  carriages, 
servants,  guns,  and  game,  from  which  it  derives  an  income 

»The  number  of  letters  prior  to  1858  is  ascertained  by  multi- 
plying the  yearly  postage  received  on  letters  by  the  average 
postage;  since  then,  hy  the  mnnt.cr  of  stamps  issued;  these 
Include  stamps  on  transient  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other 
third-class  matter,  and  parcels  having  more  than  one  stamp, 
which  amount  to  about  20  per  cent.;  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals issued  to  regular  subscribers  are  not  included.  There 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  of  this  class  are  mailed, 
as  they  are  weighed,  and  tho  postage  paid  by  the  weight  of  the 
parcel. 

t  Including  permanent  appropriation  of  8700,000  a  year  for 
franked  matter. 


of  orer  $2,600,000.  It  grants  annuities  and  effects  in- 
surance on  lives,  and  has  in  existence  about  10,000  of  these 
contracts.  The  post-office  pays  annually  to  the  treasury 
nearly  $14,000,000,  net  profits;  it  operates  the  postal  tele- 
graph, and  transmitted  in  1874  over  19,000,000  messages, 
at  a  net  profit  of  $550,000,  without  including  interest  on 
the  cost  of  the  property.  The  letter-delivery  in  tho  city 
of  London  is  unequalled.  It  begins  early  in  the  morning 
and  continues  till  7  or  8  o'clock  in  tho  evening,  tho  last  de- 
livery being  made  after  the  arrival  of  tho  continental, 
Irish,  and  Scotch  mails.  It  is  their  boast  to  find  the  resi- 
dence of  the  addressee  of  every  letter. 

In  all  the  countries  of  Europe  tho  telegraph  has  been 
adopted  as  one  of  the  postal  agencies  for  tho  transmission 
of  correspondence.  The  rates  are  generally  low  and  uni- 
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form,  the  business  large,  and  a  source  of  profit  in  almost 
every  country.  Switzerland  takes  the  lead  in  this  cor- 
respondence, and  transmits  81  telegrams  a  year  for  each 
10U  of  its  inhabitants;  Great  Britain,  54;  Belgium,  52; 
Germany,  32;  the  U.  S.  one-half  as  many  as  Switzerland; 
and  France  one-half  as  many  as  the  U.  S. 

In  Great  Britain  the  postage  on  letters  not  exceeding  1 
ounce  is  2  cents;  on  registered  newspapers,  1  cent;  on 
books  and  printed  matter,  1  cent  for  each  2  ounces;  pre- 
payment invariable.  The  size  is  limited  to  IS  in.  X  9  in.  X  6 
in.,  and  the  weight  to  5  pounds.  No  other  kinds  of  parcels 
are  mailable,  unless  at  letter-postage,  excepting  samples 
for  foreign  countries.  In  France  the  postage  is  3  cents  for 
drop-letters,  5  cents  for  others;  double  rates  if  not  pre- 
paid. Journals  and  periodicals  treating  of  politics  and 
social  economy,  4  centimes,  or  8  mills ;  other  journals,  8  cen- 
times =  16  mills  ;  other  printed  matter,  4  mills  a  gramme,* 
increasing  2  mills  for  each  added  gramme ;  samples  of  mer- 
chandise, 3  cents  for  50  grammes,  adding  1  cent  for  each 


additional  50  grammes  to  300,  the  extreme  limit;  other 
parcels  arc  not  mailable  except  at  letter-rates.  In  almost 
all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  merchandise  is  mailablo, 
but  in  these  countries  it  is  not  received,  transmitted,  or  de- 
livered with  fetters,  but  through  separate  bureaus  and  by 
other  conveyances;  the  rates  vary  with  the  weight,  dis- 
tance, and  speed  of  transmission.  In  America  all  mail- 
matter  is  divided  into  three  classes — letters,  3  cents  £ 
ounce;  newspapers  and  journals  issued  to  regular  sub- 
scribers, at  2  and  3  cents  a  pound:  and  all  other  matter, 
not  weighing  over  4  pounds,  that  can  be  sent  without  in- 
jury to  the  employes  or  mail,  1  cent  an  ounce. 

The  United  States  Official  Postal  Guide,  published  by 
Messrs.  II.  0.  Houghton  &  Co.  of  Boston,  at  the  Riverside 
Press,  "  is  revised  and  published  by  authority  of  the  post- 
office  department."  It  is  a  very  useful  manual,  containing 
the  regulations  of  the  department  and  full  instructions  to 
the  public,  and  information  required  by  those  who  have 
any  transactions  with  the  department. 


Tabular  Statement  of  the  Cost,  Revenues,  and  Comparative  Profit  and  Lou*  of  carrying  the  different  Classes  of  Mail- 
matter  for  the  period  of  one  year,  in  the  United  States. 
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1st  class.. 

629,185,386 

61.5 

13,502,762 

12.1 

43.6 

19,597,204.90 

77.6 

3.11 

1.45 

15,384,614.20 

47.7 

2.445 

1  13.937 

$4,212,390.70 

.665 

31.063 

2.1  class.. 

155,399,019 

15.2 

55,783,832 

50 

2.785 

976,217.06 

3.9 
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.175 

7,969,240.97 

24.7 

5.128 

14.28 

6.993,023.91 

4.5 

12.53 

:iil  glio.. 

•_",7.0M,0{t; 
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42.351,308 

37.9 

5.59 

4.lk",«,ti(:l>M 

18.5 

1.96 

.11 

H.772.M9.41 

27.6 

3.7 

20.7 

4,113,915.53 

1.74 

9.7 

Total.... 

1.021.665,451 

111,637,902 

32,126,414.58 

NOTE. — It  is  not  claimed  that  this  table  is  exactly  accurate  in  all  its  figures.  It  is,  however,  as  nearly  so  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it,  and  the  comparisons  as  to  the  different  classes  of  mail-matter  are  doubtless  very  nearly  absolutely  correct.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  following  facts:  The  information  upon  which  the  table  is  based  was  gathered  from  258  fairly  represen- 
tative post-offices,  from  which  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  post-office  department  is  collected.  The  esti- 
mates from  these  actual  examinations,  compared  with  the  actual  facts  so  far  as  reported  by  the  proper  bureaus  of  the  department, 
are  found  to  be  approximately  correct.  Thus,  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  first  and  third  class  matter  is  shown  by  the  table 
to  have  been  S6l),2l»li,4:!2,  while  by  the  official  report  the  number  of  stamps,  stamped  envelopes,  and  postal-cards  issued  for  the 
same  period  was  905,4.")  l,30.j,  leaving  :J9,1S4,S7U  pieces  for  packages  upon  which  more  than  one  stamp  was  used  ;  which  is  believed  to 
be  about  in  accordance  with  the  actual  fact.  The  figures  as  to  the  weight  of  the  matter  are  based  upon  actual  weighing,  and 
are  almost  exactly  correct.  For  the  figures  showing  the  comparative  cost  and  revenue  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter  long 
and  searching  examinations  were  made,  and  the  deductions  therefrom  for  the  year,  being  compared  with  official  reports  so  far  as 
they  exist,  were  found  to  be  correct.  The  table,  therefore,  forms  a  proper  and  just  basis  for  any  deductions  that  may  be  made. 

GARDINKK  (}.  HruiuRn. 


Post  Town,  v.,  Madison  tp.,  Montgomery  Co.,  0.    P.  37. 

Post'ulate,  in  geometry,  differs  from  axiom  by  being 
simply  a  position  on  which  mathematicians  agree,  but 
which  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  deny;  while  an  axiom 
denotes  a  self-evident  position.  Thus,  the  position,  '*  A 
circle  may  bo  described  from  a  given  centre  with  a  given 
radius,"  is  a  postulate,  while  the  position,  "  Tilings  equal 
to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,"  is  an  axiom. 
In  philosophy  this  distinction  between  postulate  anil  ax- 
iom has  been  obliterated,  and  both  words  are  used  synon- 
ymously to  denote  such  positions  as  cannot  be  denied  with- 
out denying  consciousness  itself.  Thus,  in  the  Kantian 
philosophy  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  are  treated  as  postulates  of  the  practical  reason, 
forming  the  very  basis  of  the  moral  consciousness,  need- 
ing no  theoretical  evidence,  and  even  incapable  of  any. 

Post'ville,  p.-v.  and  p.-tp.,  Allamakee  co.,  la.,  at  the 
junction  of  the  main  line  with  Milwaukee  division  of 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  II.,  has  1  newspaper. 

Potamogal'idte  [from  Potamogaltr. ;  Gr.  n-ora^d?, "riv- 
er," and  y<zA>},  "  a  weasel  "],  a  family  of  insectivorous  mam- 
mals represented  by  a  single  species  which  inhabits  cer- 
tain African  rivers.  The  form  is  somewhat  otter-like;  the 
head  elongated,  and  with  the  snout  produced  ;  the  tail 
very  much  compressed ;  the  digits  not  connected  by  webs  ; 
the  skull  is  cylindro-conic,  with  a  suboptic  foramen,  but 
no  lachrymal  one ;  the  teeth  forty — viz.  I.  f .  C.  {,  P.  M.  f , 
M.  |  X  2  ;  the  upper  molars  present,  each  incompletely  di- 
vided, triangular  prisms,  two  principal  internal  cusps  be- 
ing developed ;  the  lower  molars  have  each  a  narrow  tri- 
angular, transverse  crown,  behind  which  is  a  quite  large 
posterior  lobe  or  area;  the  scapula  has  no  metacromion  ; 
the  clavicles  are  atrophied  ;  the  tibia  and  fibula  ank.vlosed 
together  at  their  distal  extremities.  The  family  is  distin- 
guished by  these  characters  from  the  Ccntelida;,  with  which 
it  is  most  nearly  allied.  The  single  species  (Potamogalt 
velox)  is  an  inhabitant  of  some  equatorial  West  African 
streams.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Pot'ash  [Fr.  potasne;  Ger.  Kali,  Kaliumoxyd,  PJlan- 
lenlawjcrmalz},  Vegetable  Alkali,  or  Pearlash; 
chemically,  hydrate  of  the  oxide  of  the  metal  potassium, 
*  1000  grammes  =  35  ounces! 


K2O.II30;  by  many  chemists  written  KHO  or  KOII.  on 
the  hypothesis  that  it  has  a  molecular  structure  similar 
to  that  of  water,  HIIO  or  IIOII,  or  is  built  upon  the 
"  water-type."  Potash  and  pearlash  of  commerce  are  ob- 
tained by  the  lixiviation  of  wood-ashes  mixed  with  lime, 
and  boiling  down  the  ley.  Pearlash  is  merely  a  somewhat 
purer  form,  produced  by  calcination.  During  the  burn- 
ing of  wood  to  form  ashes,  organic  salts  of  potash,  which 
exist  in  it,  arc  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash  ;  and  in 
the  lixiviation  the  lime  converts  the  carbonate  into  hy- 
drate of  potash.  Ashes  vary  greatly  in  their  content  of 
potash  according  to  their  source,  ashes  of  wheat-stems,  for 
example,  containing  47  per  cent.,  of  oak-lenren  24  per 
cent,  of  cor«->talk»  (Indian  corn)  17.5  per  cent.,  of  grnpe- 
rittcx  12.73  per  cent.,  of  flax  5  per  cent.,  of  trilloto-wood 
2.85  per  cent.,  and  of  pine-wood  but  half  of  1  per  cent. 
The  U.  S.,  being  one  of  the  countries  in  which  wood  is 
abundant,  is  one  of  the  largest  potash-producing  countries, 
and  the  State  of  New  York,  particularly,  is  said  to  furnish 
75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  large  American  export  of 
potash.  Russia  is  another  very  productive  potash  country. 
As  the  forests  disappear,  however,  mineral  sources  of  pot- 
ash must  come  into  application,  and  the  most  available  of 
these  at  present  are  the  minerals  carnnUite  and  eylvite, 
containing  chloride  of  potassium,  found  abundantly  at  the 
Stassfurt  mines.  The  greatest  natural  treasuries  of  pot- 
ash are  the  common  mineral  fehlfipars,  in  which,  however, 
it  is  combined  by  such  powerful  affinities  that  no  suffi- 
ciently cheap  method  has  yet  been  discovered  for  its  ex- 
traction. In  America  we  have  another  mineral,  even 
cheaper  and  more  readily  obtainable  than  feldspars,  the 
iftnifonite  of  the  Cretaceous  or  areensand  formation,  chiefly 
developed  in  New  Jersey,  which  constitutes  a  large  geo- 
logical formation,  often  nearly  pure  glauconite,  and  con- 
taining the  equivalent  of  1 0  or  12  per  cent,  of  commercial 
potash.  This  mineral — which  constitutes  a  large  and 
abundant  article  of  commerce  for  fertilizing  purposes — is 
far  more  easily  decomposable  than  the  feldspars,  and  will 
bo  in  the  future  an  immensely  valuable  source  of  potash 
in  illimitable  quantities. 

The  commercial  varieties  of  potash  are  by  no  means 
pure.  The  French  chemist  Vauquelin  made  the  following 
analyses  of  some  of  them  : 
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Tho  strength  <if  commercial    potash,  which  it  is  :in 
tial  mutter   In    know,  is   determined  by  i  I  alka- 

limetry, i  Sec  AI.KALIWKTKH:  also  \ 'MI. i  vnuir  ANALY- 
SIS. I  Hut  it  i-  also  important  to  know  whether  the  potash 

mav    nut   bo    adulterated    "ill"    tl heuncr    alkali. 

There  are  several  tests  fur  this,  one  of  the  l>e.-t  probably 
being  tluit  of  I'Veiny — a  solution  "f  t!ie  m-  t-tnti, u",, i'it<-  of 
pot:i-ll— which  is  appli'-d  alter  o,  ,n  \  ert  i  n</  the  pot;ish  into 
neutral  chloride,  and  will  precipitate,  with  proper  eare.  1 
per  cent,  of  soda.  /'(//•''  ltti<tr<tt>'  '</"  f,,,!/!-.!,,  an  important 
nt  in  the  laboratory,  is  prepareil  from  the  cry-talli/.cd 
bica  riionatc.  the  mo-t  available  commercial  potash  com- 
pouii'l  that  is  obtainable  in  a  state  approaching  purity.  A 
model  lite  he;i1  converts  tills  into  earhonate.  whieh  in  then 
decomposed  by  boiling  its  rather  ililnte  solution  with  hy- 
drate of  lime.  The  solution  of  hyilrale  of  potash  thus 
obtained,  on  being  boiled  to  ilryness  anil  treated  with  alco- 
hol, will  yield  a  solution  of  potash  pure  enough  for 
uses,  'fhe  alcohol  is  distilled  off  and  used  over  a^ain. 
Jlydrate  of  potash,  approximately  pure,  cast  into  the  form 
of  sticks  nr  peti!-i!s,  is  aluindant  in  commerce,  hi-in^  used 
sometimes  in  this  form  as  a  cauterizing  agent.  Hydrate 
of  potash  is  \ery  delii|ueseent.  and  nin-t  lie  kept  from 
contaet  \vith  the  air.  It  dissolves  in  a  little  over  its  own 
weight  of  water,  forming  a  solution  whieh,  according  to 
Dalton,  may  have  a  density  of  2.4,  containing  about  47.5 
per  cent,  of  hydrate.  As  the  hydrate  itself  has  a  density 
of  but  2.1,  a  great  molecular  condensation  is  indicated  in 
lution.  II  I:\-HV  WUISTZ. 

Potas'sium  filer.  A'r/i'nwi],  a  metallic  element  which 
forms  the  basis  nf  th»-  liodi.-s  known  as  potash-compounds. 
Anhydrous  ^,-/os/i  iKjiii  is  one  oxide  of  this  metal,  and 
common  Mii0f»e  0otot A  t  K-j II •_•".!)  is  engendered  by  its  con- 
tact \vith  water  in  proper  proportions. 

Jltxi'irt/.  'I'iie  earlier  chemists  held  that  the  two  "min- 
eral alkalies,"  j,,,t,i*li  and  main — called  also  bythcm  "fixed 
alkalies,  '  to  distinguish  them  from  iniimi-niti — were  element- 
ary in  their  nature.  1,. noisier  suspected  them  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  metallic  oxide-,  and  there  were  several  cur- 
rent statements  of  their  having  hecn  found  by  different 
chemists  to  yield,  on  intense  ignition  with  charcoal,  metal- 
lic matters,  whieh  were,  however,  generally  recognized  as 
irnn.  derived  from  impurities  in  the  materials.  It  was  re- 
ser\ed  for  II.  Davy  in  lsi'7.  while  experimenting  with  a 
voltaic  battery  of  cre:it  pouer  upon  pota-h.  to  isolate  and 
obtain  the  wonderful  new  metal  potassium — a  discovery 
whieh  at  that  time  created  an  interest  and  excitement 
throughout  the  chemical  world  such  as  has  seldom  been 
equalled.  His  experiment  was  repented  by  all  chemists 
who  possessed  the  means,  and  other  modes  were  discovered 
of  decomposing  potash.  (iiiy-Lussae  and  Thenard,  who 
discovered  another  mode,  for  some  time  maintained  that 
pot:i>sium  was  a  eoiipouM  substance,  composed  of  potash 
and  hydrogen  a  conclusion  whieh  arose  legitimately  and 
directly  from  the  phlogistic  views  then  still  quite  prevalent. 
(See  PHLOGISTON-.  >  tiay  l.ussao  and  Thfmard  also  at  first 
claimed  that  Davy's  new  body  was  a  liquid  metal,  like 
mercury.  (See  below.)  Bcr/elius  and  other  chemists 
quickly  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  hypothesis  of  Lavoisier, 
as  demonstrated  by  l>avy's  astounding  discovery,  was  soon 
established,  and  the  mineral  alkalies,  together  with  the 
alkaline  earths  soon  after,  took  their  true  places  as  metallic 
o.xides  in  our  chemical  classification. 

Occiin-' n<'<   tniil  J'irit'titiHH  in  .\iitiire. —  Potassium  is  very 

widely,  though  not  so  very  abundantly,  diffused  through- 
out the  earth.  In  the  older  rocks  of  the  continents  almost 
its  sole  matrices  arc  nrthnclane  or  potash-feldspar,  and  the 
potash-micas  i/mm-m-itr,  /,i'«///r,  mid  )>h!»</ni>itr.  Its  mine- 
rals or  ores  arc  therefore  not  numerous,  though  often  very 
abundant  locally  in  amount.  Like  all  the  other  soluble 
constituents  of  the  rocks,  potash  is  continually  being 
leached  out  from  these  as  well  as  from  soils  composed  of 
their  debris,  and  being  carried  down  into  the  ocean,  where, 
however,  it  has  not  accumulated  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
the  other  alkali-metal  sodium,  chiefly  for  two  reasons,  one 
of  which  is  that  rivers  carry  down  a  very  far  smaller  propor- 
tion of  potassium  than  of  sodium  :  and  another  reason,  still 
stronger,  being  the  fact  that  certain  mineral  bodies  con- 
taining potassium  appear  to  separate  or  to  be  prccipit;it,-,l. 
in  some  manner  not  at  all  as  yet  understood,  from  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  One  «ueh  body  is  the  mineral  glau- 
coniie  (grccnsand).  Potash  was  called,  in  the  early  days 


of  the  science,  the  ••  vegetable  alkali,"  from  the  fact  that 
it  peculiarly  abounds  in  the  plant  kingdom,  the  ashe-  ,,(' 

which  are  indeed  a-  yet  (be  i t  abundant   source  of  this 

alkali.     In  the  mineral  kingdom  Sum  M  (which  see)  is  a 
much  more  prc\alent  element  than  potassium.      A  highly  - 
product  i  \  ,-  source  ot1  p,,i:, --iuiii   compounds  ot 
DM  been  found   in   ccitaiii  l:i\ers  of  the   i^reat  saline  dc- 

po-it-  :it  Sta-sfnrt.  ;i-  the  ehloiide-  ,  ,, ,  <i,,  If  it>  and  *i/frir>, 
and  the  double  sulphate  with  luaLTin  -  rite, 

/'fi/inr-iii'in  •,/  it,,  M,i,il.  II.  l>a\y'^  original  method 
was  to  c\po-e  -liL'hth  D  i  ot  :i  -h  i  o  t  he  cur- 

rent of  11  voltaic  battery  of  L'l>o  couples.  The  pota-l> 
placed  in  a  platinum  di-b,  «hich  was  connected  with  the 
ni'LTiitive  pole  that  i-.  made  the  cathode  \\hilctlieposi- 
ti\  B  pole,  or  anode,  was  a  platinum  wire.  The  heat  of  the 
current  caused  fusion  of  the  mass,  and  globules  of  the 
metallic  pota--.-iitm  in  a  fu-ed  slate  appeared  in  the  dish, 
which  were  quickly  transferred  to  petroleum  to  prevent 
their  taking  lire  and  burning  up  in  the  air.  The  method 
next  discovered,  that  of  t!in  LtKnC  and  Thenard,  con- 
si-tcd  in  allowing  fu-ed  OMUtM  pota-h  to  Mow  into  an  iron 
tube  filled  with  iron  borings  nod  heated  to  white, 
Their  first  DOtM»tam,  I  .led.  \\;i-  pel  mancntly 

liquid,  whieh  they  Ibcm-ehcs  found  afterward  to  be  din- 
to  the  fact  that  their  pota.-h  contained  soda,  and  their 
product  was  an  alloy  with  sodium,  nhich  is  a  permanent- 
ly liquid  alloy  nt  ordinary  temperatures.  A  third  method 
is  that  now  in  general  use  for  making  potassium,  which 
was  suggested  by  Curaudau,  but  carried  successfully  into 
practice  by  Driuiner,  and  is  hence  known  as  ••  lirunncr's 
method."  It  consists  in  distilling  in  an  iron  retort,  at  a 
very  elevated  temperature,  an  intimate  mixture  of  dipo- 
tassium-earbonatc  and  charcoal,  the  whole  mass  bein-^ 
(theoretically)  convertible  into  pota-sium  and  gaseous  di- 
oxide of  carbon:  OjCK-..  H  .  «'0)s  +  Ki.  Under  the 
head  SIHIICM  will  be  found  some  details  of  lirunncr's 
method,  generally  applicable  also  to  potassium  :  but  the 
latter  metal  is  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  by  this  meth- 
od than  sodium,  and  is  hence  always  much  more  costlv. 
This  is,  however,  of  the  less  importance  since  sodium  is 
applicable  generally  to  the  same  uses  as  potassium,  is 
much  more  easily  handled  and  managed,  and,  having  a 
smaller  equivalent  (23,  while  that  of  potassium  is  38), 
goes  further,  weight  for  weight.  In  the  manufacture  of 
potassium  by  the  method  of  Itrunncr  there  is  a  great  tend- 
ency to  the  formation  of  an  rfplotiec  bnily,  not  well  under- 
stood, but  supposed  to  be  a  compound  of  potassium  and 
carbonic  oxide,  which  often  gives  rise  to  dangerous  ac- 
cidents. The  potassium  produced  must  always  bo  redis- 
tilled once  or  twice  to  rid  it  of  all  admixture  with  secondary 
products,  which  either  contain  or  in  time  engender  the  ox- 
jdosive  body  referred  to.  Matthicssen  proposed  to  return, 
in  a  measure,  to  the  original  method  of  obtaining  potassium 
of  Davy,  by  electrolysis.  He  used,  however,  instead  of 
caustic  potash,  the  chloride  nf  paUurivn  ;  and,  to  render 
this  more  fusible,  he  combined  it  with  chloride  calcium  in 
equivalent  proportions  to  a  double  chloride.  A  Bunscn 
battery  of  six  cells  furnished  him  with  voltaic  power  suffi- 
cient to  procure  considerable  quantities  of  potassium  in  a 
Eerfectly  pure  state,  and  of  course  without  any  trouble 
•om  the  explosive  body  above  referred  to.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  application  of  electrolytic  currents  ob- 
tained by  mechanical  means — from  magneto-electric  en- 
gines— would  be  found  practically  available  in  the  prep- 
aration of  potassium  if  Matthicsscn's  ideas  should  be 
employed. 

A'ature  and  Proptrtict. — Potassium  is  a  very  soft  metal, 
cutting  like  wax,  having  a  rather  dark  lead-blue  color, 
with  brilliant  lustre;  becoming  brittle  and  crystalline  at 
zero  Centigrade.  Two  density-determinations  only  are  on 
record,  which  do  not  differ  much : 

Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  (at  15°  C.) 8f>5 

Sementini  (temperature  not  staled) 87 

These  two  preparations,  therefore,  belonged,  in  all  prob- 
ability, to  the  same  allotropio  modification.  Indeed,  a 
definite  and  simple  potassium-molecule,  computed  from  the 
newly-discovered  geometric  law  of  molecular  condensation 
of  the  present  writer  (explained  under  head  of  VOLUMKS, 
MOLECULAR),  requires  the  density  at  lero  .871.  Potassium 
is  therefore  lighter  than  water,  and,  next  to  LITHIUM 
(which  see),  it  is  the  lightest  solid  body  yet  known  when 
in  its  elemental  form.  When  it  combines  with  oxygen, 
however,  to  form  KiO  (whose  density  at  zero  is  2.714),  it 

< lenses,  as  the  writer  has  discovered,  to  a  density  of 

about  2. 65,  or  about  thatof  mromjht  aluminium.  This  same 
linn-i/  molecule  of  potassium  exists  also  in  its  sulphates, 
chromates,  permanganate,  sulphocyanide,  and  some  other 
compounds.  Potassium  is  so  soft  at  the  mean  temperature 
of  00°  F.  that  two  pieces  pressed  and  kneaded  together 
will  coalesce  like  pieces  of  soft  wax.  It  is  commonly  said 
to  be  susceptible,  therefore,  of  being  welded  at  ordinary 
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temperatures,  as  iron  is  at  a  white  heat.  At  about  145°  F. 
it  melts,  anil  at  a  red  heat  boils,  and  may  be  distilled, 
yielding  a  vapor  of  a  beautiful  green  color.  It  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  great  avidity,  so  that  a 
freshly-cut  .surface  tarnishes  instantly  in  the  air;  and  in 
order  to  preserve  it,  it  must  remain  immersed  in  a  bottle 
under  the  surface  of  some  hydrocarbon  liquid  free  from 
oxygen.  Kectified  petroleum  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 

ose,  but  the  rectified  oils  of  coal-tar  arc  preferable.    C.  E. 

jong  obtained  potassium,  by  pouring  off  the  liquid  part 
during  its  solidification,  in  bright  octahedral  crystals  of 
the  tetragonal  (dimetric)  system.  SODIUM  (which  see)  forms 
similar  crystals  upon  similar  treatment.  Potassium  burns 
when  heated  with  a  large  flame  of  very  intense  tempera- 
ture and  a  peculiar  violet  color,  which  resolves  itself  in 
the  spectroscope  into  the  characteristic  spectrum  of  potas- 
sium. When  thrown  on  water,  the  reaction  which  oecurs 
between  the  metal  (whose  levity,  as  above  stated,  causes 
it  to  float)  and  the  water  is  so  violent,  and  so  much  heat 
is  developed,  that  the  potassium  and  the  hydrogen  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  water  both  take  firo 
spontaneously,  and  burn  together  with  a  rich  rose-red  col- 
ored flame,  constituting  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  interest- 
ing, and  instructive  experiments  of  the  chemical  class- 
room. The  melted  globule  of  potassium  runs  about  over 
the  surface  of  the  water  eccentrically,  propelled  by  the  tor- 
rent of  hydrogen  gas  evolved  around  it,  the  motion  be- 
coming more  and  more  rapid  until  there  remains  at  last 
only  a  fused  globule  of  caustic  potash;  which  is  also  sup- 
ported out  of  contact  with  the  water  by  the  atmosphere 
of  steam  around  it,  until  finally,  on  cooling  sufficiently, 
this  globule  suddenly  unites  with  the  water  below  with  a 
slight  sharp  explosion.  Potassium  unites  with  mercury 
with  great  and  explosive  violence  to  form  pOt&Miam-amal- 
gam,  whose  properties  are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  much 
more  important  compound  Sodium  Amalgam  (see  SODIUM, 
COMPOUNDS  OF)  that  a  reference  to  this  latter  head  will  be 
appropriate.  H.  Wuitxz. 

I'otiis'sium  Compounds,  Medicinal  Uses  of. 
I'utttHHftf  from  its  strong  chemical  affinities,  is  powerfully 
caustic  to  living  tissues.  It  unites  with  water  and  with 
albuminous  substances,  and  from  its  deliquescence  and 
high  diffusive  power  rapidly  penetrates  the  tissues,  and 
thus  carries  its  destructive  effects  very  deeply.  The  slough 
is  black,  slimy,  and  pultaceous.  Taken  internally,  pot;iss;i 
or  a  strong  solution  thereof  is  a  violent  corrosive  poison. 
The  antidote  is  some  organic  acid,  such  as  acetic  (vinegar), 
citric,  or  tartaric.  In  weaker  solution  potassa  swells  and 
softens  epithelium,  producing  a  slippery  feel  to  the  fingers. 
Piitassa  is  used  in  surgery  as  a  caustic,  being  fused  and 
run  into  cylindrical  moulds  about  the  size  of  a  goosequill, 
so  as  to  form  conveniently-shaped  sticks.  A  solution  of 
potassa  of  specific  gravity  1.065  is  officinal  in  the  U.  *S'. 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  may  be  used  for  the  general  purposes 
of  alkaline  medication.  -But  alkaline  salts  of  the  same 
base  arc  preferable,  and  this  solution  is  therefore  employed 
more  in  pharmacy  than  in  medicine.  Potassium  carbonate 
and  bicarbonate  are  strongly  alkaline,  and  have  essentially 
the  physiological  properties  of  solution  of  potassa.  They 
are  used  externally  in  weak  solution  as  lotions  in  skin 
diseases  to  remove  dried  epithelial  crusts  and  scabs  and 
control  the  excessive  secretion  of  such  diseases  as  eczema. 
Like  other  alkaline  lotions,  they  often  allay  the  itching  of 
skin  disease.  They  are  not  much  given  internally,  sodium 
salts  and  other  alkalies  being  preferable  for  alkalizing  the 
contents  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  salts  of  potassium 
with  organic  acids  for  producing  the  effects  of  potassa  on 
the  system  at  large.  They  are  sufficiently  alkaline  to  be 
poisonous  in  large  dose.  Potassium  acetate  and  citrate, 
though  of  neutral  reaction,  become  converted  into  carbon- 
ates in  the  blood  through  decomposition  of  the  organic 
acids.  They  thus  tend  to  increase  the  alkalinity  of  tho 
blood,  to  alkalize  tho  urine,  and  especially  to  diminish  tho 
quantity  of  uric  acid  present  in  the  system.  They  may 
also  prove  diuretic,  increasing  the  quantity  of  tho  solid 
elements  as  well  as  the  water  of  the  urine,  but  this  effect 
is  very  uncertain,  and  frequently  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
health.  These  salts  are  used  medicinally  in  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  uric-acid  gravel  to  diminish  the  excess  of  acidity 
characteristic  of  those  diseases,  and  in  dropsy  and  deficient 
secretion  of  urine  to  produce  diuresis.  Solution  of  tho 
citrate,  freshly  made  by  saturating  lemon-juice  by  potas- 
sium carbonate  and  drunk  during  effervescence,  is  a  favor- 
ite mode  of  giving  the  salt  for  the  above  purposes,  and  is 
also  a  very  refreshing  fever-draught,  for  allaying  nausea, 
and  for  reducing  over-action  of  the  heart  in  acute  febrile 
states.  Potassium  and  sodium  tartrate  (Rochelle  or  Sei- 
gnette  salt)  is  of  low  diffusion  power,  and  in  large  dose  is 
purgative  simply,  producing,  like  other  cathartic  salts, 
watery  stools.  In  smaller  quantities,  as  a  drachm,  given 
considerably  diluted,  it  is  absorbed,  its  acid  decomposed, 


and  then  under  the  form  of  carbonate  it  produces  the  effects 
and  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  just  enumerated.  It  is 
also  employed  as  a  purgative,  and  is  most  commonly  given 
in  the  form  of  the  SeidlitM  powder  (pulveres  ejfervescentes 
apericntes  of  the  U,  A'.  Pharmacopoeia).  A  Seidlitz  powder 
consists  of  a  blue  paper  containing  two  drachms  of  tho 
Ilochclle  salt  and  forty  grains  of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and 
a  smaller  white  paper  containing  thirty-five  grains  of 
tartaric  acid.  The  contents  of  the  two  papers  are  to  be 
separately  dissolved  in  about  two  fluid-ounces  of  water, 
tho  solutions  mixed  and  drunk  during  the  effervescence 
that  immediately  takes  place.  Acid  potassium  tartrate 
(bitartrate  =  cream  of  tartar)  is  purgative  like  Rochelle 
salt,  and  is  considerably  used  as  a  saline  cathartic.  In 
small  dose,  again  like  the  Ilochelle  salt,  it  is  absorbed  and 
may  prove  diuretic,  but  apparently  in  the  case  of  this  salt 
the  acid  is  not  decomposed,  or  at  least  the  salt  does  not  act 
as  an  alkali  in  tho  blood.  It  cannot  be  used,  therefore, 
for  alkaline  internal  medication,  like  the  acetate  or  citrate. 
Neutral  potassium  tartrate  is  also  purgative,  but  from  its 
disagreeable  taste  tho  acid  tartrate  is  medicinally  prefera- 
ble. Potassium  sulphate  is  again  purgative,  but  is  harsh 
and  may  be  poisonous,  and  is  therefore  little  used.  Potas- 
sium nitrate  (nitre  =  saltpetre)  is  irritant  and  in  large  dose 
poisonous,  inflaming  the  stomach,  causing  vomiting  and 
purging,  and  also  having  an  effect,  common  to  many  of  tho 
stronger  potassium  compounds,  of  affecting  the  heart,  en- 
feebling its  power,  and  even  causing  death  by  syncope. 
Nitre  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  ingredient  of  cooling  saline 
draughts  in  fever,  to  reduce  over-action  of  the  heart,  and  was 
at  one  time  largely  employed  in  acute  rheumatism.  Nitre 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
which  is  a  peculiar  ethereal  compound  containing  nitrous 
ether  and  alcohol.  Potassium  chlorate,  though  of  high 
diffusion  power  like  nitre,  is  less  freely  soluble,  and  is  hence 
not  so  strongly  irritant  and  poisonous;  yet  an  inordinate 
dose  can  inflame  tho  stomach,  and  in  one  case  proved  fatal. 
This  salt  is  peculiar  in  being  largely  excreted  by  the  sali- 
vary glands  and  increasing  their  secretion.  Medicinally, 
its  use  is  almost  confined  to  inflammatory  and  ulcerative 
diseases  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  over  which  it  often  has 
a  remarkable  power.  A  saturated  solution  may  be  gargled, 
and  a  little  swallowed  from  time,  to  time,  or  a  few  of  the 
crystals  may  be  held  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  slowly  to 
dissolve. 

Tho  other  potassium  salts  used  in  medicine  derive  pecu- 
liar powers  from  their  several  acidifying  principles.  Po- 
tassium cyanide  is  intensely  poisonous,  and  has  essentially 
the  properties  of  HYDROCYANIC  ACID  (which  see).  Potas- 
m'ltm  fcrrocyanide  has  but  feeble  physiological  action,  and 
is  practically  used  only  in  pharmacy  and  the  arts.  The 
properties  of  potassium  iodide  will  be  found  described  under 
IODINE,  MF.IHCINAL  USES  OF.  Potassium  bromide  has  pecu- 
liar powers  over  tho  nervous  system,  in  addition  to  pos- 
sessing tho  properties  of  potassium  salts  in  general  of  en- 
feebling tho  heart  and  tending  to  cause  diuresis.  The 
nervous  influence  is  first  a  mere  blunting  of  reflex  excita- 
bility, cerebral  and  spinal,  passing  to  complete  paralysis 
if  the  drug  be  administered  too  long  in  inordinate  quanti- 
ties. The  production  of  an  eruption  on  the  face  like  acne, 
and  moderate  salivation  with  a  foetid  breath,  are  minor 
effects  following  the  continued  use  of  the  drug.  This  salt 
is  largely  used  in  medicine  to  allay  morbid  nervous  irrita- 
bility, and  is  of  special  curative  power  in  epilepsy,  for  the 
treatment  of  which  it  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy  yet  found. 
Potassium  sulphide  is  used  in  medicine  for  the  sulphur  it 
contains.  (See  SULPHUR,  MKDICIXAL  USES  OF.)  Potassium 
bichromate  is  irritant  and  caustic,  and  internally  a  corrosive 
poison.  It  is  officinal  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  only  for  pharma- 
ceutical use,  being  employed  for  the  preparation  of  sodium 
valerianate.  Potassium  permanganate  in  concentrated  solu- 
tion is  slowly  caustic,  but  the  medicinal  use  of  the  salt  is 
as  a  disinfectant.  It  acts  by  oxidation  through  giving  up 
of  some  of  its  own  oxygen,  and  in  weak  solution  is  an  ex- 
cellent disinfectant  application  to  wounds,  foul  sores,  and 
ulcers.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Potassium9  Compounds  of.  Of  oxides  of  the 
metal  potassium  three  exist,  all  of  which  have  been  ob- 
tainable only  since  Davy's  discovery  of  tho  metal  POTAS- 
SIUM (which  see),  as  they  are  derivable  only  from  the  metal. 
To  obtain  the  lowest  oxide,  KjO,  the  best  method  is  to 
heat  together  two  equivalents  of  potassium  with  one  of 
potash  :  K2  -f-  KgHgOs  =  2K20  -f  H2.  Its  true  density  at 
zero  is  2.714;  Karsten  found  (at  normal  temperature) 
2.650.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  but  is  not  so  volatile 
as  potash.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  combines  to  form 
potash  with  such  energy  as  to  give  rise  to  incandescence, 
as  is  also  the  case  with  quicklime  and  some  other  oxides; 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  important  expansion 
takes  place  in  the  combination;  the  mean  density  of  equal 
equivalents  of  KaO  and  water  being  about  2.44,  while  pot- 
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ash  li;i<  the  tru«-  den-ily  ill  /-TO  I'.MIS  i  Filhol  ImindLMill  . 
In  the  caM-  of  quicklime  ill*1  expansion  i."  even  greater  in 
propniiion.  (OM  Voi  i  MI:S,  Mm.i.n  i,\it.)  The  other  two 

o\  idr-   ..!'  j«i[,i  -  -  |i|tll.    K     (  I  ,    mid     K,'1  >(.    ilio.riili-  il  lid   tt  ft  <>  <  ,'•/., 

are  formed   ill  the  rapid   •  •«mbu.-tion  of"  pota^iuni  in  dry 
air  or  oxygen.     To  obtain  cither  of  them  in  :i   pin- 
special  precautions   lire   n>ve.--ary.     The  dioxide  i<  while, 
hut  tin-  tetmxide  has  ;i  dinum-  \ellow  color. 

ff,t, ,,-;<(•   ,,{'  r,,t,i**iutti   iKi'l).-    ThN  -nit   occur  a   native 

as  the  mineral  *ii<<  '•:»'  (*yti-itf  of  I>;iM:i   .       Tin-  early  chem 

i-t<   !i;ul  for  it  thr  mime  •*»*/  tftperttWiii  *WriYl  whence  th« 

mime  of  tin-  niiii'-ral.  Its  principal  localities  arc  Mount 
\"e-u\  in-,  v.  t;i|rn-e«  from  fumarolei-  in  cubical 

cry-tal-,  and  Leopold;- ha  I!  in  A  nhalt.  It  also  occurs  in 
solution  in  nianv  mineral  waters  ;in'l  in  the  ocean.  Chlo- 
ride of  pota-siuru  i-  not  abundant  as  (lie  mineral  svlvine, 
hut  iln-.v  i>  another  mineral,  eoiitaiiiin^  this  ohloridi  M  a 
eon~tituen(.  that  i<  foiuni  yu  uhun.lantly  at  the  Slassfurth 
mine-  in  Ma^debur.u;  a>  to  In-  a  iai'^'e  a;  I  iele  of  eommeree 
ot  late  \ear>  a-  a  material  for  making  fertili/.cr.s.  'J'hi-^  i-* 
ctii-nti/fiti',  which  i.-  a  don  hie  rhl"!  i'le  of  [mta--i  uin  and 
•AftUliam.  It  l"i  "i-  at  StuMsfurth  the  greater  part  of  a 
>tra!nin  from  C.n  to  7n  feet  in  thii'kne-s.  Its  composition 
i.-  KC).HgClf,6H|0.  Chloride  of  potas.-iuni  i-*  more  solu- 
hh-  than  common  salt,  ilis-ol\  in^  in  three  times  its  weight 
of  water  at  norni:il  temperature. 

/Irumiitr  "/  l'«t't**ni>n  |  KItr). — This  salt,  so  largely  used 
of  late  \e;irs  in  me<lieine,  is  found  in  solution  in  mineral 
spi  'iiiLrs.  but  is  j  i  re  pared  for  foinmercc  by  artificial  niel  h-"l-, 
one  of  which  is  the  decomposition  by  carbonate  of  pot.i-h 
of  ln-"inl<t>-  "f  it-tin,  previously  prepared  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  iron.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

i'.>li<i,  nf  /'ottiim'itm  ( K I ). — Also  an  exceedingly  valuable 
medicinal  salt.  It  is  prepared  hy  various  nit'thuds,  one  of 
which  N  similar  to  that  referred  to  tinder  the  brntnid<  -. 
u.-ing  iuilni,'  <>f  iron  in-tead  <d'  limmide.  It  dissohe-  in 
-even  lenth-  of  its  \\eighl  of  water  and  in  six  tinier  it-; 
weiglit  of  aleuh'.l.  It-  >o  I  ut  ions  h:n  e  the  power  to  di">ol  \  *• 
iodine  itM-lf  largely,  funning  deep  lno\\n  li^jui'ls.  In  tbe-e 
the  iodine  docs  not  appear  to  be  combined,  Out  merely  di> 
sohed,  ^iIn•e  d i -u Ipliido  of  carbon  will  dissolve  it  out. 
Iodide  of  potassium  produces  cold  when  dissolving  in 
water,  the  dcpre-.-ion  under  favorable  circumstanced  being 
as  much  ii-  l;;°  F. 

Svlphidei  "/  /'ottiMtiitini. — Five  of  these  arc  known — 
K-jS.  !\'.>SL>.  K'_>S;u  K-:S4,  and  KjSs.  The  jtrcparation  callr-l 
I  in- 1'  "/  Kiitft/tm1,  prepared  hy  fusing  together  sulphur  and 
carbonate  of  pota-h,  contain-  >e\eral  of  these  sulphides. 
The  modes  of  separation  and  of  preparation  in  a  state  of 
purity  will  be  found  described  in  the  chemical  textbooks. 
.Many  of  the  other  pota>.-ium-compounds  will  be  found 
de>cribcd  el^ru  here  under  appropriate  heads. 

HKNKY  AVniTZ. 

Pota'to,  the  most  widely-cultivated  and  valuable  of 
esculent  tubers,  is  the  Suffinnm  tub*  n»<n»i.  and  being  the 
typical  species  of  a  typical  family,  both  of  vast  extent  and 
widely-differing  characteristics  (see  SOLASACK.*:),  it  i.s 
tlms  allied  to  several  powerful  narcotics,  such  as  tobacco, 
henbane,  and  belladonna,  as  well  as  to  other  esculents, 
such  as  the  tomato,  egg-plant,  and  capsicum.  The  name, 
which  i^  applied  inditlerently  to  the  plant  and  to  the  tuber, 
is  directly  derived  from  the  Spanish  t>afnt<iir  a  word  un- 
doubtedly from  the  Carib  or  some  other  American  Indian 
language,  and  first  applied  to  the  sweet  potato,  to  which 
the-  name  wa-  exclusively  given  by  English  writers  before 
tin1  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  potato  is  a 
native  of  the  elevated  tropical  valleys  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Chili;  and  was  probably  carried  to  Spain  from  Peru 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  probably  introduced 
into  Virginia  from  Florida  by  the  Spanish  explorers,  and 
into  (Jreat  ilritain  from  Virginia  by  Sir  .John  Hawkins  in 
1565,  though  the  credit  is  usually  assigned  to  Sir  Walter 
Ualeigh.  who  v. as  never  in  Virginia.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  found  in  several  varieties  in  a  wild  state  in  Peru, 
Chili,  and  the  island  of  Chiloe.  the  wild  plant  bearing  still  a 
close  re-emblaiice  to  the  cultivated,  except  in  the  abnormal 
development  of  the  tuber  in  the  latter.  The  common  po- 
tato was  described  in  1.">H7  under  the  name  of  tt<tt<tt<i  \'!r~ 
t/ininnn  by  Gerard  in  his  ll<fl><i/l,  and  in  the  following 
century  it  was  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  in  the  Nether- 
lands, liurgundy.  and  Italy,  and  mi  account  of  its  great 
yield  was  recommended  by  tin-  Ilrili-ti  Knyal  Society  in 
l*iti;;  fur  Introduction  into  Ireland  as  a  safeguard  against 
famines  (!i;  but  it  was  not  until  near  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  it  acquired  any  real  importance  in 
Kurope  outride  of  Ireland.  It  wa>  little  regarded  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  seems  to  have  been  unknown  in  New  Mnghtnd 
until  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  carried  thither 
fn>m  Ireland.  The  potato  i-'  not  mentioned  in  /'/"  I 
plftr  <,'",-'! i in-r.  a  work  published  in  1719,  and  us  hit 
1771  onlv  two  varieties,  a  white  and  a  red,  were  mentioned 
VOL.  I  If. —SO 


,  in  the  must  important  Knglish  work  on  gardening,  and 
they  were  con-ideicd  chiefly  a-  t'uud  fur  swine  and  cattle. 
The  putalu  is  iiMialh  -puken  uf  a-  a  ,'...,r.  but  thi-  i-  an 
inaccuracy,  the  root-  being  ijiiite  distinct  frum  the  tuber, 
which  is  in  reality  an  nndei  gruulid  stem,  naturally  uf 
lerable  si/.c.  and  abnormally  developed  by  culliva- 
ti.'ii.  through  the  accumubi!  i  li  fur  the  ii-<  ..) 

the  plant-  growing  from  The  •  //-  *  >.r  bud-.  I  nd.-r  prujier 
trimming  and  inanagemenl  the  branche-  abuve  ground 
may  be  made  to  UiqmC  -evi'ral  uf  the  chai  acteri-tics  ,,f 
the  tubers. 

The  put  n  ,  may  lie  de-crib,  d  a-  :.  perennial  plant,  with 
smooth  herbaceuu-  -tern-,  from  one  to  three  feel  in  height, 
pinnate  leave-,  flowers  varying  in  bieadlh  Irum  an  inch  to 
two  inche-,  and  in  culur  from  blni-di  white  to  purple,  and 

ling  uf  a   ivbcel    -h.iju'l  oorollft,   mu lc--  veined, 

bearing  a  globular  pui|ili-h    fruit    or   seed   ball    of  Hi. 
of  a    goo-cherry,  and    an  hcrbai_'e   eharactcri/.cd   by  a  nar- 
eotic  -inell.  and  praclically  useless,  though  if  may  be  MtaO 
like  -pinach.  both  by  man  and  by  cut  He.      line  ,,i'  the  lead- 
ing   ijualitii'S    of  the    pi.tatu    i-    an    ext  r aur.l i nar v    pruduc 
tivene.-.  far  exceeding  that    of  any  c-eulenl    vvilh  which    it 
can  be  placed  in  competition,  an  oi|iial   am. unit    of  ground 
yielding,    according    to    llumboldt,    thirtv    lime-     -rc:itcr 
weight  of  potaloc-  than  of  vv  heat.      I1., tat.  I  ilmost 

wholly  of  star.-h.  and  arc  accordingly  deficient  in  nitrogen, 
and  ill  adapted  fur  an  exclusive  ailide  of  did.      They  lire 
hiirdy.  and  grow  well   in  poor  land   throng)]. mi    n  \;i-t   ex 
tent  of  the  earth's  surface.    Though  nu  ntiuncd. 

indigenous  to  tropical  America,  they  do  not  grow  there 
in  the  lowlands,  but  only  in  the  high  valleys  several 
thou.-and  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  I.  S. 
they  yield  best  in  the  extreme  Northern  States,  especially 
New  York  and  New  1'ngland.  and  also  in  Canada:  and 
in  Europe  are  successfully  cultivated  up  to  60°  N.  lat.  in 
Sweden.  Formerly  planted  exclu-ivdy  by  hand  in  hills 
three  ..r  f'uur  feel  apart,  they  are  now  sown  extensively  in 
drills,  and  flourish  without  that  minute  care  once  given 
them.  \Vheic  !:n>,rc  .juantities  of  potatoes  arc  grown,  va- 
rious mechanical  devices  are  in  use  for  dividing  the  drills 
and  throwing  up  the  tubers,  ready  to  be  gathered  by 
hand.  They  have  natural  affinities  to  moisture  and  an- 
tipathy to  light,  to  which  they  should  never  be  exposed. 
Tnere  is  a  bitter  principle  sub-isting  in  the  potato  which 
may  be  considered  as  more  or  less  poisonous,  and  which  is 
aggravated  by  the  action  of  light  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
turn  green;  this  principle  must  be  removed  by  cooking 
before  the  tuber  is  fit  for  food  ;  hence  the  water  in  which 
potatoes  have  been  boiled  should  never  be  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  other  food.  The  particular  variety  of  po- 
tato can  be  secured  only  by  raising  the  tubers.  The  seed 
of  a  single  ball  will  often  produce  many  varieties  of  pota- 
toes, and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  propagate  the 
parent  stock.  Dr.  Hexamer  of  New  Castle,  N.  Y.,  a  high 
authority  on  potato-culture,  keeps  constantly  on  hand,  as 
a  standard  of  comparison,  above  300  varieties  of  potatoes, 
and  new  varieties  might  be  produced  apparently  with- 
out limit  by  the  necessary  effort.  The  varieties  most  es- 
teemed in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  seemed 
to  receive  a  complete  check  by  the  potato-rot  of  1S1J, 
and  they  have  now  (1876)  practically  fallen  into  disesteem, 
and  are  replaced  by  others.  The  best  of  the  old  favorites 
was  probably  the  mercer  of  Neshannock  (so  called  from 
having  originated  un  Neshannoek  ('reek.  Mercer  co.,  Pa.}; 
its  place  in  point  of  popularity  seems  to  be  filled  by  the 
early  rose,  Jackson,  white  garnet,  Chili,  peach-blow,  and 
early  (Joodrich,  most  of  which  were  originated  by  the  late 
Rev.  Chaunccy  E.  (loodrich  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  the 
world  is  largely  indebted  for  the  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  this  important  article  of  diet.  The  annual  crop 
of  potatoes  in  the  U.  S.  in  1870  was  U:).:i:!7,473  bushels,  of 
which  New  Y'ork  produced  28,500,000,  Pennsylvania  nearly 
13,000,000,  and  Ohio  and  Illinois  each  about  10,000,000. 
(For  an  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  most  recent  enemy 
to  the  potato,  the  Colorado  potato-bug,  see  the  ensuing 
article.)  REVISKD  BV  ASA  HIIAV. 

Pota'to-Bug.  This  term  is  applied  indiscriminately 
by  farmers  to  a  great  many  different  insects  that  attack 
the  potato,  the  habits  of  which  are  in  many  cases  as  differ- 
ent as  those  of  a  horse  and  a  hog.  Of  the  principal  in t 

enemies  of  the  potato,  the  following  may  bo  enumerated  : 
//•./ /.I./  »'»  the  /itnl/c — the  stalk-borer  ( Gortymt  tiitelti);  the 

potato-stalk    weevil    \llnriilint    triiintntll*).      Feeding   upon 

tin-  luirei  —  the  potato-worm  (.S/)/uW  S-ium  n/,ii,i  i  :  the 
three-lined  leaf-beetle  (Lemn  Iri/i'iirutu)  ;  the  cucumber 
flea-beetle  ( //i/if/co  ,  H. •..,„,  r,V) ;  over  half  a  dozen  sj 

of  blistc    1 ties,  lielonging  to  the  genera  Lyttn  and  K/ii- 

ritntn  ;  nnd  linally  the  Colorado  potato-beetle  (Doryphnra 
10-linrutii  i,  a  hemispherical  yellow  beetle  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  with  ten  black  stripes  on  the  elytra.  This 
last,  on  account  of  its  singular  history  and  great  destruc- 
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FIG.  1. 


elytra.     It  will  frequently  work  into  a  sprouting  hill  of 
potatoes  as  these  are  raising  the  soil,  and  feed  upon  the 

FIG.  2. 


d 

Culorado  Potato-beetle :  a,  eggs;  b,  6.6,  larvse;  c,  pupa;  d,  d,  beetle 
from  side  anil  back.  Colors,  </,  orange;  b,  Venetian  red;  c,  pale 
orange;  d,  black  and  yellow. 

tive  power,  has  come  to  be  known  as  "the  potato-bug," 
and  it  is  to  it  that  we  shall  confine  our  attention  under  that 
title. 

Few  insects  have  attracted  greater  attention  than  has 
this  species  since  1800.  First  described  by  Thomas  Say, 
who  found  it  tolerably  common  on  the  upper  Missouri  in 
1824,  it  was  afterward  scarcely  heard  of  till  1859.  Feed- 
ing originally  on  the  sand-burr  (SolatHtm  rontratunt),  a 
wild  plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the  potato,  the 
insect  was  at  first  doubtless  confined  to  the  more  fertile 
country  .just  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ranging  from  the 
Black  Hills  down  into  Mexico,  but  being  most  common 
and  extending  farthest  E.  to  the  X..  or  in  the  lilack  Mills 
region.  Its  wild  food-plant  is  easily  dispersed  by  adher- 
ing to  animals  and  vehicles,  and  has  for  many  years,  like 
the  beetle,  been  extending  its  range  eastward.  We  are 
therefore  warranted  in  concluding  that  by  its  dispersion, 
and  perhaps  by  other  aid  given  by  man,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  beetle  was  enabled  to  cross  the  stretches  of  plain 
and  prairie  that  intervene  between  its  native  home  and  the 
more  fertile  country  to  the  E.  It  would  naturally  be  most 
assisted  along  the  line  of  greatest  travel,  and  we  conse- 
quently find  it  first  falling  in  large  numbers  on  the  culti- 
vated potato,  which  it  found  to  its  liking,  about  100  miles 
W.  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  in  1859.  With  extensive  fields  of 
cultivated  potatoes  instead  of  scattering  plants  of  ,SV»>ii<»t 
roKtrutum  to  feed  on,  the  insect  began  to  multiply  and  to 
spread  at  a  marvellous  rate.  In  1SOI  it  invaded  lowi  :  in 
1862,  S.  W.  Wisconsin:  in  1864  and  1865  it  crossed  the 
Mississippi  to  the  western  part  of  Illinois:  along  the 
Iowa  line,  and  from  N.  E.  Missouri  in  1866,  it  occupied 
most  of  the  country  W.  of  a  line  drawn  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis;  in  1867  it  reached  S.  W.  Michigan  and  \V. 
Indiana;  in  1868  many  parts  of  Ohio,  and  from  that  time 
on  kept  spreading  from  year  to  year,  until  in  1874  it 
touched  the  Atlantic  seaboard  at  numerous  places,  and 
in  1875  was  common  from  Virginia  to  Maine,  and  even 
abounded  in  the  streets  of  the  larger  cities,  as  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  It  may  thus  be  said  to  have  travelled 
over  1500  miles  in  a  direct  line  within  sixteen  years,  and 
to  have  spread  over  an  area  of  something  like  1,500,000 
sq.  m.,  including  most  of  the  territory  in  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, Missouri,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Ontario  (Canada),  New 
York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  Though  the  insect  is  generally 
said  to  have  travelled  E.,  in  so  far  as  the  language  implies 
that  the  species  is  migratory  or  itinerant  it  is  incorrect. 
The  insect  simply  spreads,  and,  though  most  injurious 
during  the  first  few  years  of  its  advent,  it  never  leaves  one 
section  for  another,  but  always  remains  where  it  has  once 
obtained  a  foothold,  its  destructive  power  varying  accord- 
ing as  the  season  is  favorable  to  its  development  or  other- 
wise, or  according  as  its  enemies  multiply  or  decrease. 

Natural  Hiitury. — The  insect  hibernates  in  the  perfect 
or  beetle  state  under  old  rubbish  or  in  sheltered  situations 
of  whatever  kind,  but  normally  in  the  ground,  generallv 
but  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface,  but  exccptionallv  at 
a  depth  of  three  feet.  As  vegetation  starts  in  spring  the 
insect  issues  from  the  ground,  and  long  before  potatoes  are 
up,  or  even  planted,  it  may  be  seen  flying  on  genial  days 
in  search  of  .food  and  company,  the  rose-red  under-wings 
contrasting  prettily  with  the  yellow  and  black  of  the 
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Lydflla  doryphora, :  Colors,  black  and  silvery-gray. 

tender  sprouts  and  tubers  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  plant  shows 
itself  the  female  begins  to  lay  her  oval  orange  eggs  in 
clusters  of  from  10  to  40,  each  attached  by  one  end  to  the 
under  side  of  a  leaf  or  to  a  stem.  AVith  favorable  weather 

there  hatches,  in  the 
course  of  a  week,  from 
each  egg  a  small,  dark 
Venetian  red,  hunch- 
backed   larva,    which 
becomes  paler  and  ac- 
quires  a  double   row 
of  lateral  black  spots 
as  it  advances  toward 
full  growth.    This  pe- 
riod arrives  in  about 
three      weeks      from 
hatching,  and  the  lar- 
va finally  burrows  in- 
to the  ground,  where, 
within  a  simple  earth- 
en cavity,  it  becomes 
Fiery  grmmd-beelle :  a,  larva;  6,  beetle.  a  pupa,  and  finally  a 
Colors,  o,  black  ;  b,  black  and  golden.    j,egt]g    ;„  from  PCvcn 
to  ten  days,  the  whole  cycle  of  its  transformations  from 
the  egg  to  the  beetle  requiring  rarely  more  than  a  month. 
The   illustrations    in    our    figure 
will  convey  a  correct  idea  of  its 
different  stages.     In  the  latitude 
of    St.    Louis     there     are    three 
broods  annually,  the   last    brood 
<>(  beetles  issuing  from  the  ground 
early  in  the  fall,  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  entering  it  again  to 
pass  the  winter.     The  migratory 
Convergent  Ladybird:  lar-  habit  js  often  very  noticeable  in 
va    pupa      and    beetle.  thig  ,ast  ,)rood  ,)f  {,,,.  beetles,  and 
Colors,    black    and    «-  for  w,,,ks  th,v  ,,,ilv  be  seen  flying 
in  bevies  or  travelling  on  foot  in 

immense  armies  wherever  they  arc  unusually  numerous. 
The  beetle  feeds  less  than  the  larva,  but  is  nevertheless 
very  tenacious  of  life.  The  period  of  oviposition  covers 
about  a  month  for  each  female,  and  the  number  of  eggs 
produced  by  each  averages  about  500.  AVhile  the  spc-Hrs 
feeds  by  preference  on  plants  belonging  to  the  genus  ,SW<i- 
1IIIUI,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  thrive  for  any 
length  of  time  on  other  plants  than  those  of  the  family 

FIG.  5. 


15-sfKitlfd  Ladybird:  a,  larva;  6,  pupa;  d,  beetle.  Colors,  <r, 
black  and  yellow  ;  b,  black  and  orange ;  </,  black,  cream-yellow, 
and  chocolate. 

Solanacea>,  yet  in  its  march  across  the  country  it  has 
adapted  itself,  in  an  emergency,  to  other  kinds,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  cabbage,  hedge  mustard 
(Simjmbrittm  nfficiuiile),  smart-weed  (Polygmum  lydro- 
piper],  pig-weed  (A/inirtnitii*  rctrofie.rns),  thistle  (Cll'sium), 
mullein  (  ]rfrbanctnti),  lamb's-quarter,  and  maple-leaved 
goosefoot  (Ohenopodiim  album  and  <'.  hybridum), 

Meant  of  averting  its  Injuries. — These  may  be  consid- 
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ercd  under  three  heads:  (1)  natural  enemies;  I'.'l  prevent- 
ive mi  direct    remedic-. 

\<tliirul  l-;>i>i:ii'«. — 'l\>  Ihe  naturalist  it   lias   been  inter 
osting  t-j  wat'-h  how,  with  tlie  insect's  advance  toward  the 
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K>fiti>-i--fn/ti  :  ,-. 
with  wings  on  cnic  sid 


If,  larva;  a,  pupa;  </,  mature  bug, 

its  Leak  niumiiti.il 


ors,  r,  bronze;  a,  b,  bluck,  yellow,  and  red  ;  </,  yellow  ish-gruy. 

I-;.,  the  number  of  its  natural  enemies  has  inerea-ed.  The 
farmer  should  learn  to  d  is(  i  ni'iii-h  these  his  allies,  and  to 
en  oarage  them.  Among  birds,  the  ro-e  hrea-ted  gto-beek 
(Ifiiinii-ii  /.iii/iirii-iiifiii]  often  etl'cctmilly  deal's  a  potato 
patch  of  the  pest.  The  quail  also  devours  it.  and  the 
dome-tie  chicken  has  in  some  sections  acquired  a  taste  for 

il,  and    has    1 n    used    to  j  Ilp   - 

good  advantage.  Tho 
crow  also  attacks  it. 
Among  quadrupeds,  there 

i-    (<X>d    ev  idellce    that    the 

skunk     feeds      upon      it. 

Among  reptiles,  t  he  toad 
finds  the  in-cet,  to  its 
tl-te.  Villon.'  -j.iilcrs, 
some  species  ,,f  the  long- 
legged  harvestmen  or 
'•  gran  U'ather  gray  - 

(  /Vi,//,i/,'//,,,,i ) 

lee  I      upon      it.       lint,      the  I  ££ 

cllieicnt  aids  are  ."A, ,ii/-ii, nulfd  Rnkbrr :  with  beak 
found  in  its  own  class.  enlarged  ;lt  -id,-./,.  Colors,  pale 
Over  two  do/en  of  these  yellow  and  black. 
have  been  ,1,-seribcd  in  the  entomological  reports  made 
to  the  State  of  Missouri  by  the  writer,  but  we  can  only 
iibi-t rate  in  this  ci,nnccti"ii  a  few  of  the  more  import- 
ant ones.  The  only  true  parasite  known  to  infest  it  is  a 
tuchina-fly  I  /,//</<//<(  <f.<ri//'t/"/-u  j  belonging  to  the  Diptera, 
and  having  the  general  appearance  of  a  common  house- 
tlv.  From  minute,  toiiirli.  ovoid,  whitish  eggs,  laid  on  the 
back  of  tho  thoracic  joints  of  the  Donpkora  larva,  the 
larvie  i  white,  footless  maggots)  ,,f  this  lly  enter  the  bodv 
of  their  victim,  and  are  carried  into  the  ground  when  it 
,!,•-,  ends  to  transform.  Here  they  soon  destroy  their  host 
and  go  through  their  transformations.  Certain  asilus-tlies 
a  bloodthirsty  family  of  the  same  order — pounce  upon 
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•tug :    a 
mature  bug;    b,  enlarged 

antenna;  c,  enlarged  beak. 
Colors,  polished  brown  and 


and  suck  out   the  juices  of  the 

beetle.       In    its    ,,wn    order    a 

number  cif  ground-beetles  (Car- 

abi'he).    of    which    the     fiery 

ground-beetle    !  Ci,/,,*o,,,o  c,i//- 

ilnm]  may  be  taken  us  an  ex- 

ample,  attack    and    devour  it, 

and    M'vo;-al    -po"ies   of    lady- 

bird   (Coccincllidic).    and     no- 

tably the  convergent  ladybird 

(I/:,,,,,,/.,,,,,;,     ,,,;,,,,.,,,„,)•    and 

the  1.,  -spotted  ladybird  (  .Ify.m 

IS-fimctnla),  feeil  greedily  on 

its    i'gg<.      Among     half-wing 

bugs  I  lleteroptera  )  several  spe- 

cies  arc  also  \er.v  ellieient  in  piercing  the  beetle,  and  more 

particularly  the  larva,  with  their  strong  beaks,  and  suck- 

ing out  the  \  itals.  the  most  .....  union  mid  efficient  being  the 

spined  soldier-bug  (Arma  rpinnm).  the  many-hiiniled  rob- 

ber  (Harpactor  rin,-/.,«),  and  the  ring-banded  soldier-bug 

(/VriV/iM  rirruinrhi'-tit*  I. 

I'rri'iiitin-  M,;innn-n.  —  The  insect  shows  a  preference  for 
tho  more  tender  leaved  varieties,  and  such  as  tho  white 
.Nesliannoek  are  destroyed  much  quicker  than  the  early 
rose  and  peach  blow,  for  instance,  liy  isolating  a  potato- 
pateh  in  the  miil-t  ,,f  a  corn-field  or  in  timber,  or  by  sur- 
rounding a  field  of  the  less  liked  varieties  with  a  few  rows 
of  the  kinds  preferred,  much  will  be  gained  in  tho  battle 
with  the  pest.  Sliced  potatoes  du-led  with  Paris  green, 
and  laid  upon  the  ground  where  other  animals  cannot 
them,  will  allure  and  kill  many  beetles  early  in  the  season, 
before  planted  potatoes  sprout:  anil  when  the  tubei 
planted  a  dressing  of  ashes  and  hen-manure  will  have  the 
ell'e-t  to  prc\  cut  the  earth  crackin_'.  and  to  deter  the  beetle 
from  entering  the  ground,  and  from  attacking  the  young 
plants  as  they  appear  above  the  sm 

/'/'  .....  '  Hrnirilim.  —  Destruction  by  hand  of  the  first  bectlc- 
and  eggs  appearing  on  the  young  plants  is  to  be  strongly 


recommended,  but  great  care  must  be  had  to  di-criminato 
between  (he  d.-;;-  ot  the  la. l\  birds,  which  resemble  those 
ot  /*.,,, //,/,,<(  o  in  color  and  mode  of  attachment,  but  which 
arc  in\ariabl\  somewhat  smaller.  A  practised  eve  soon 
discriminate-  between  them  :  and  it  i-  often  on  such  minute 
discriminations  that  the  farmer  mii-t  distinguish  between 
Irietid  and  toe.  Ntiineioii-  mechanical  mean-  machines 
n-ed  bv  hand,  and  ei  en  by  hor-e  power  have-  been  de\  j-ed 
to  knock  the  in-,  els  oil'  the  tines  and  collect  them  :  and 
during  very  hot  and  dry  -nmmer  Heather  in  the  more 
U  c-tein  States  the  insects  perish  when  merely  knocked  on 
to  the  ground.  Some  care  should  be  had  in  destroying 
large  collected  ma--,'.-,  a-  there  i-  abundant  evidence  to 
show  that  the  volatile  principle  of  the  oil  contained  in 
their  bodies,  when  disengaged  by  scalding  or  burning,  is 
poisonous  when  largely  inhaled.  The  only  cheap  end 
etlcetn  e  way  of  protecting  the  plants  when  once  the 
has  I.ecu  allowed  lo  unduly  multiply  is  by  the  u-e  of  I'aris 
-•'"ii.  'I 'hi-  poi-,,n  i«  now  verv  gcneriillv  employed,  either 

'owder  with  about    I'.'i  parts    of   some  diluent,  such  a< 
a    In  -.  lime.  bran,  or  Hour      the  la-t  the  bc-|  :   ,,r  in  -n    pa 
-mil    at    the    rale  of  a    table-poonfiil    of  the   pure  green  to 
three  gallons   ,,f  water,  and    with  a  ccitain  portion  of  1110- 

la--es,,r  other  cheap  sticky  snb-t; eto  facilitate  adhesion. 

This    poison  ha-    been    i  cry  c\ten-i\  ely    used    without    any 
e\il    results;    and   though,   on   theoretical   ground-, 
objection  has  been  made  airain-t  its  u-e.  careful  expel  iineiit 
by  several  capable  parties,  and  particularly  bv    I'rof.   K.  C. 
Ked/.ie   of  the  .Michigan    State    Agricultural    College,  fully 

i-  with  ail  extensive  practical  experience  covering 
many  years,  and  e-tabli-he-  the  following  fuels  :  (  |  ,  |>;l.  [| 
green  that  has  1,,.,.,,  |-,,llr  nionths  in  the  soil  im  longi 
main-  as  such,  but  has  pa-sed  into  some  less  soluble  state. 
and  is  unall'eclcd  by  the  ordinary  sohenls  of  the  soil.  iL'1 
When  applied  in  sm;ill  ,|i lilies,  such  as  alone  arc  neces- 
sary ill  destroying  injurious  insects,  it  does  not  affect  the 
health  of  the  plant.  ( .'!  I  The  power  of  the  soil  to  bold 
ai-cnioit-  acid-  and  arsenites  in  insoluble  form  will  prevent 
water  from  becoming  poisoned,  unless  the  green  is  used  in 
excess  of  any  requirement  as  an  in-ecticide.  Whatever 
means  arc  employed  by  mini  in  his  warfare  against  this 

in-cct.  concert  of  action  is  st  important. 

The  fear  that  this  insect  might  be  carried  to  Europe  on 
ships  sailing  from  America  ha-  caused  some  alarm  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Some 
nations  have  attempted  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  by 
legi-lative  means  and  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
American  potatoes.  There  is  real  danger  of  the  beetle 
being  carried  over,  and  little  doubt  that  it  would  thrive  in 
most  of  the  potato-growing  parts  of  Kurope.  Precaution- 
ary ami  preventive  inca-nres.  so  long  as  they  arc  reason- 
able, are  therefore  most  wise;  but  the  only  way  that  the 
introduction  of  the  pest  can  be  prevented  is  by  familiar- 
izing the  ships'  officers  with  its  appearance,  and  instructing 
them  to  use  all  possible  vigilance  in  destroying  such  beetles 
as  may  bo  noticed  en  board  when  once  out  at  sea.  There 
is  no  more  danger  of  its  going  over  in  or  among  potatoes 
than  in  other  cargoes,  and  the  prohibition  of  traffic  with 
America  in  that  commodity  is  puerile  and  a  consequence 
of  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  insect's  habits. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  bogUS  Colorado  potato  beetle  (  lt',iit[,hnr(l 

juiii-in).  which  so  closely  resembles  the  species  under  con- 
si.  lci.it  ion  that  it  was  formerly  often  mistaken  for  it.  even 
by  good  entomologists.  The  illustrations  introduced  will 
show  the  principal  differences;  and  it  only  remains  to  add 
that  in  jniirin.  as  compared  with  10-liuentu,  the  eggs  are 
paler;  the  larva  is  paler,  with  but  one  row  of  lateral  black 


Fio.  9. 


s  (\-liirm\n  Polatojtreltt :  a,  a.  eggs:  b.  b,  larva;  c,  beetle;  a, 
enlarged  elytron;  e,  enlarged  leu'.  Colors.,;,  vv  hitisb-yellow; 
6,  cream-yellow,  brown,  and  black ;  e,  black,  yellow,  and 
brown. 

dots,  instead  of  two:  the  beetle  has  the  second  and  third 
black  stripes  on  the  elytra  (counting  from  the  lower  , 
joined  at  the  ends,  instead  of  the  third  and  fourth;  the 
punctures  of  said  elytra  more  regularly  in  rows,  and  tho 
legs  with  pale  instead  of  dark  tarsi,  and  with  a  black  spot 
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on  the  thighs.  It  feeds  on  the  nettle  (Solanum  Carolincnge), 
has  always  existed  in  the  southern  half  of  Missouri  eastward, 
and  never  touches  the  cultivated  potato.  C.  V.  RILKY. 

Potato  Disease  and  Rot.  See  PEUO.\OSPORE.«,  by 
W.  G.  FARLOW. 

Potato- Fly.     See  CANTIIAIUS. 

Potato  Neck,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  on  Tangier  Sound, 
Chesapeake  Bay.  P.  2266. 

Potato,  Sweet.     Sec  SWEKT  POTATO. 

Potato-Worm,  the  larva  of  the  HAWK  MOTH  (which 
see). 

Potchin'ki,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Nizhnee- 
Novgorod,  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  potash.  P.  0000. 

Potem'kin  ((Jniconi  AI.EXANDROVITCH),  b.  in  1736  of 
a  family  of  Polish  nobility  on  its  estate  in  the  government 
of  Smolensk;  entered  the  Russian  army,  and  was  ensign 
in  the  imperial  body-guard  when  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Catharine  II.,  shortly  after  her  accession  to  the  throne, 
by  his  handsome  person  ;  received  immediately  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  household  of  the  empress  as  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  and  superseded  Orloff  as  her  lover.  This  in- 
timacy seems  to  have  lasted  only  for  a  couple  of  years,  but 
bv  his  entire  freedom  from  jealousy,  by  his  mastery  of  the 
art  of  making  himself  interesting  and  indispensable,  by  a 
shrewd  application  of  flattery  and  fear,  by  a  thousand 
petty  tricks,  he  succeeded  in  retaining  his  influence  over 
the  empress  to  his  death,  and  vindicating  his  position  at 
the  head  of  the  Russian  polity.  Not  only  the  empress 
herself,  but  foreign  monarch? — Frederick  the  Great.  Maria 
Theresa,  and  Joseph  II. — -loaded  him  with  honors  and 
riches  and  submitted  to  all  his  whims ;  and  as  an  alliance 
with  Russia  at  this  time  began  to  be  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  neighboring  states — Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey — he,  as  the  dispenser  of  this  alliance, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  a  mediocre  though  rather  good-natured 
person,  more  vain  than  ambitious,  full  of  fantastical  plans 
and  restless  activity;  ami  although  much  of  what  lit-  <liil 
was  good  and  beneficial  to  his  country,  such  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Kherson,  Kerteh,  Nikolaiev,  Seb;i-t» 
pol,  etc.,  the  creation  of  a  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea. 
the  Turkish  wars  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Crimea,  Caucasus,  etc.,  it  does  not  confer  much  honor  on 
his  name,  as  it  was  evidently  done  without  any  noble  pur- 
pose, only  as  a  sort  of  theatrical  show.  D.  on  the  road 
between  Jassy  and  Nikolaiev  Oct.  15,  1791.  (See  Cercn- 
ville,  Vie  de  Prince  Potemkin  (1807),  and  De  Ligne,  M,'- 
moire  de  In  Conr  de  liitsnie  (1859).) 

Potential,  in  physios.  If  a  body  attract,  according 
to  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  a  point,  whether  ex- 
ternal or  of  its  own  mass,  the  sum  of  the  quotients  of  its 
elementary  masses,  each  divided  by  its  distance  from  the 
attracted  point,  is  called  the  "  potential."  It  has  an  an- 
alogous signification  in  relation  to  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism. (See  LAPLACE'S  COEFFICIENTS.)  J.  G.  UAIINAIID. 

Potentil'la  [dim.  of  the  Lat.  potcna,  "  powerful,"  from 
its  supposed  virtues],  a  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs  of  the 
order  liosaceaj.  There  are  many,  mostly  herbs,  and  quite 
a  number  are  natives  of  the  U.  S.  The  plants  known  as 
cinquefoil,  five-finger,  and  tormcntil  belong,  to  this  genus. 
They  have  a  highly  astringent  property,  which  is  useful  in 
medicine,  and  in  the  Orkneys  and  L:ipluud  their  roots  have 
been  employed  in  domestic  tanning  and  dyeing. 

Poten'za,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  the 
same  name,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Basento  (anc. 
Cnmientiu),  about  halfway  between  Naples  and  Taranto. 
This  city,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  ancient  Pulcntia, 
the  site  of  which  is  lower  down  the  hill)  was  founded  by 
the  Lueanians,  and  is  identified  with  the  history  of  that 
people  and  their  territory.  It  has  always  been  subject  to 
earthquakes,  and  in  1694  suffered  severely,  but  the  most 
recent  as  well  as  the  most  terrible  shock  occurred  on  Dec. 
17, 1857.  the  line  of  agitation  being  apparently  from  Strom- 
boli  to  the  extinct  volcano  Monte  Vulture.  Not  only  Po- 
tenza, but  some  30  or  40  neighboring  towns  and  villages 
were  almost  totally  destroyed.  The  immediate  loss  of  life 
is  said  to  have  been  not  less  than  that  from  the  great  Ca- 
labrian  earthquake  of  17S3,  and  the  number  who  died 
afterward  from  injuries  received  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  4000  amputations  were  performed  in  Potenza 
alone.  Besides  those  who  lost  their  lives  from  the  direct 
effects  of  the  catastrophe,  thousands  perished  for  want  of 
food  and  shelter.  The  walls  and  fortifications  of  Potenza 
were  not  overthrown,  nor  was  the  cathedral  seriously 
damaged.  There  is  now  little  activity  of  any  kind  here, 
although  the  neighboring  country  is  agriculturally  rich, 
and  produces,  among  other  things,  silk,  honey,  and  cheese 
of  great  excellence.  P.  in  1874,  18,513. 


Potenza  Picena,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Macc- 
rata,  in  the  so-called  Marches.  It  stands  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  Adriatic,  and  below  it  lies  the  rich  old  abbey 
of  Potenza.  The  fort  which  defended  the  port  of  Monte 
Santa  is  still  standing,  but  the  harbor  is  now  so  sanded  up 
as  to  admit  only  fishing-boats.  P.  in  1S74,  6763. 

Pothier'  (ROUKKT  JOSEPH),  b.  at  Orleans  Jan.  9,  1699  ; 
studied  law;  was  professor  of  jurisprudence  in  his  native 
city,  and  d.  there  Mar.  2,  1772.  Besides  I'nudeniesJuuiiiii. 
a ucic  (3  vols.,  1748-52),  often  reprinted,  he  wrote  Maritime 
(.'itiili-ni'tt,  translated  by  Caleb  Cushing  (Boston,  1821 ),  I  V»- 
trai-ts  of  Sale,  by  L.  S.  Cushing  (Boston,  1839).  The  Lam 
of  Obligations  or  Cmitmtts,  by  W.  D.  Evans  (Philadelphia, 
1SIO),  (E,,rre»  compKtet  (25  vols.,  Paris,  1810),  often  re- 
printed. 

Potidte'a,  a  rich  and  flourishing  colony  of  Corinth,  on 
I  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Pallene 
with  the  mainland,  surrendered  to  the  Persians  on  their 
march  into  Greece,  but  withstood  afterward  several  sieges 
and  attacks  by  them  with  great  fortitude.  After  the 
Persian  wars  it  became  a  subject  ally  of  Athens,  but  re- 
volted in  432  B.  (:.  After  a  siege  of  two  years  ancl  unspeak- 
able sufferings  it  capitulated,  ancl  was  partly  recolonized 
by  the  Athenians.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.  He  sold  the  inhabitants  into  slavery,  and  the 
site  stood  vacant  till  Cassander  founded  a  new  city  here, 
which  he  called  Cu*8nn<tr>  i«. 

Poto'mac,  a  river  of  the  U.  S..  forming  through  its 
whole  course  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
two  branches,  of  which  the  northern  rises  in  the  Alle- 
ghanies  of  West  Virginia,  and  the  southern  inthc  Shcnan- 
<l";ih  range,  Va.  In  form  it  resembles  a  bow,  abounds  in 
delicious  fish,  is  nearly  400  miles  in  length,  receives  as 
tributaries  from  Virginia  the  Shenandoah,  Savage,  and 
Monocacy  rivers,  is  an  estuary  6  to  8  miles  wide  for  100 
miles  of  its  lower  course,  and  enters  Chesapeake  Bay  75 
miles  from  the  Atlantic.  The  city  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
the  national  capital,  is  situated  upon  its  left  bank,  125 
miles  above  its  mouth,  to  which  point  the  tide  ascends,  and 
it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels.  Above  Washington  are 
several  falls.  The  scenery  of  the  upper  Potomac  is  re- 
markably picturesque,  especially  the  junction  of  the  Shen- 
andoah at  Harper's  Ferry.  On  its  lower  course  are  the 
birthplace  and  the  residence  of  AVashington,  and  in  its 
whole  extent  it  formed  an  important  strategical  line  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  giving  a  name  to  the  principal  Northern 
army,  and  witnessing  many  important  engagements. 

Potosi',  city  of  Bolivia,  South  America,  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Cerro  de  Potosi,  at  an  elevation  of  13,350  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  in  lat.  19°  35'  S.  and  Ion.  65°  25'  W.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  it  had  160,000  inhabitants  ;  now  it  has 
about  20,000.  Thus,  although  it  contains  many  fine  and 
snh.-tuntial  buildings,  it  looks  rather  like  a  city  in  ruins, 
large  portions  of  it  being  uninhabited  and  decaying.  The 
surroundings  are  naked  and  barren  ;  provisions  must  be 
brought  from  distant  places  and  on  bad  roads.  The  cli- 
mate, though  not  unhcalthful,  is  disagreeable  on  account 
of  the  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The  conical  peak 
of  the  Cerro  de  Potosi,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  Hi, 100 
feet  and  is  thickly  interwoven  with  veins  of  pure  silver,  is 
now  perfectly  honeycombed  by  the  shafts  and  gangways 
nnd  galleries  of  the  works,  more  than  5000  mines  having 
been  worked  here.  The  amount  of  silver  and  gold  which 
these  mines  yielded  was  at  one  time  almost  fabulous,  but 
of  late  it  has  decreased  very  much — not  because  the  veins 
are  exhausted,  but  because  the  mines  have  reached  a  depth 
in  which  they  cannot  be  worked  without  great  capital,  on 
account  of  the  immense  volume  of  water  in  them. 

Poto'si,  tp.,  Linn  co.,  Kan.,  on  La  Cygnc  River,  in- 
cludes Pleasonton,  the  county-seat.  P.  1779. 

Potosi,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Washington  Co.,  Mo.,  at  W.  ter- 
minus of  Potosi  branch  of  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain 
R.  R.,  near  extensive  mines  of  iron  and  lead,  ha;;  a  large 
trade  in  lumber  and  dry  goods,  and  1  weekly  newspaper. 
P.  897. 

Potosi,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Grant  co.,  Wis.,  on  Mississippi 
River.  P.  2686. 

Potosi  Island,  an  island  of  Mclntosh  co.,  Ga.,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  P.  36. 

Pots'dam,  city  of  Prussia,  province  of  Brandenburg, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Rutho  and  the  Havel,  17  miles 
S.  W.  of  Berlin.  It  is  well  laid  out,  with  many  fine  streets, 
public  squares,  and  promenades,  and  is  well  built,  with 
many  fine  houses,  public  edifices,  gates,  bridges,  and  mon- 
uments. It  contains  a  military  and  several  other  edu- 
cational and  benevolent  institutions,  large  manufactures 
of  firearms,  and  a  great  number  of  royal  palaces  and 
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summer-houses,  old  and  new,  Kome  of  which  arc  built  on  a 

grand  -r:il.-  :<ii<l  surrounded  with  extensive  gardens  and 
park-,  ll  was  founded  by  the  elector  Frie-drich  Wilhclm, 
«lin  luiili  ii  palace-  hei-i-  in  1 1.;.;.  and  owes  its  prospe-ril  v . 
and  oven  its  existence,  to  the  presence  of  thu  court.  1'. 

I'litsdani,  p.-v.  nnd  tp..  St.  Lawrence-  BO.,  X.  Y..  cm 

Racket  ISiM-.'  and  mi  He  Klllh  mid  Pot-dam  junction 
branch  n(  I!., me  Wulcrtowii  and  <  (g.lcn-hnrg  K.  It..  L'l' 
mile-  K.  of  Ogelcn-hurg.  noted  !'i.r  ii-  e\te-n-i\c  ((Marries 
of  -an.]  i  ,111-  of  ,i  Lr<-  '!'>iri'-al  formation  which  has  taken 
its  name  from  this  town.  Within  ihc  town-hip  limit-  arc' 
the  po«t  \  Hinges  of  Potsdam  .luneiion,  W.  Potsdam.  S. 
Pot-d-im,  and  Crory's  Mill-.  lir-i<lr-  the'  principal  village, 
whieh  lias  line'  water-power  fnini  Racket  Itive-r,  Holly 
wale-nvorks,  a  lire  department,  the  lair  grounds  c.t'  live. 
tiea,  a  Si  ile  normal  scho.!,  a  linr  e-dilice-. 

with  II  teachers  and  .~>mi  pupils,  ii  churches.  I  weekly 
ncu  -paper,  numerous  foundries,  machine  -hops.  Raw-mills, 
and  manufactories  e'-pccially  of  furniture  ami  airriciiltural 
implements,  and  one  of  "  silver-reed  "  organs.  The  dc-n-c 
ly  wooile  I  region  traversed  by  the  upper  Kae-ket  Uiver 
alVo  -«ls  an  immense  supply  of  lumber,  which  is  tloatc-  1  in 
rafts  tluwn  the  stream.  1'.  L'-'.'l  :  of  tp.  7771. 

Potsdam  Junction,  p.-v..  Pot-"lam  tp..  St.  Lawn-m-.- 

'..V..  on    I'.a  -he-t    Uive".   at    junction   of  Ogile-n -burg 

ftnd    Lake    Champlain  with    l>e    Kalb   nnd    I'ots.Iam    jnnc- 

tinii   h.anch  of  Home  \Vaterto\\n  and  Ogdonsburg  R.  R. 

Pots'tlam  Sand'stone,  the  name  given  to  the  lowest 
m«mb«r  of  the  Lower  Silurian  r-crict  in  the-  classii; 
of  the  Ne-w  York  ge-oloL'i-t  s.  It  \s  a  -  d--,  i\  c  1  I;  0,11  tin-  I  .u  n 
of  Potsdam.  ,:t.  Laurence  eo..  N.  Y.  In  this  region  tho 
1'nt  -il  no  sandstone  is  oO(l  feet  in  thie-kne-ss.  and  is  mainly 
a  red  or  ye-IIow  sand-toni',  -.imetimes  e-hange-d  tn  ejnart/.- 
iti1.  and  at  the?  ha-e  i-  u  ua'lv  a  c  01  ,'iome  ate.  From 
IVtsilam  tho  outcrop  of  this  formation  slret  ihel  Westward 
In  Lake  Supc.-ior,  where  it  firms  th<  I  all-  of  the  Sto. 
Marie  and  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake  to  .Marc|llette,  includ- 
ing the  Pii-tun-l  Hocks.  The  copper  bearing  sand 
and  conglomerates  of  Kcwenaw  Point  an-  also  ^cm-rally 
ii-d  as  representing  the  Peitsdam.  On  the  upper 
Missis.-ippi  tho  Potsdam  sandstone  is  thicker  than  at  the 
K:i-l,  and  is  loeully  miic-h  more-  calcarc  ms.  It  there  con- 
tain<  great  numbers  of  trilohilcs.  Farther  W.,  in  the 
Black  Hills  and  Kocky  Mountains,  the-  Potsdam  sand-tone 
has  he-en  fully  identified  in  many  places.  There,  as  in 
New  York,  it  is  a  red  sandstone — -sometimes  metamor- 
pho-e  I.  spinet  ime-  highly  charged  with  its  characteristic 
-resting  upon  the  crystalline  Eozoic  rocks.  In 
Missouri  and  Texas  the  I'ot-dam  sandstone  is  found  lyin; 
at  the  base,  of  tho  urn-halite  1  -e  lime-utary  se'ries.  resting 
upon  the  lliirnnian.  In  the  Alleghany  belt  it  extends 
soiithwa.nl  to  lieorgia.  and  attains  u  thickness  not  yet  ob- 
served elsewhere.  About  tho  tlulf  of  St.  Lawrence  there 
are  strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  repeated  by 
Murray  to  be  of  Potsdam  age,  5000  feet  thick,  hut  they 
are  certainly  not  the  exact  c-juivalcuts  of  the  New  Y'cu-k 
Potsdam,  which  was  deposited  in  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
time  they  represent.  In  the  deep  wells  of  St.  Louis  an  I 
Columbus  this  rock  is  found  holding  its  normal  position 
beneath  this  Oalciforous  and  the  great  mass  of  limestones 
of  tho  Trenton  series.  The  characteristic  fossils  of  the 
Potsdam  sandstone;  are  ,SV,j//W<(M  ti»<'i\rt9 — probably  the 
cast  of  tho  burrow  of  annelids — tho  braehiopods  l,in>jn- 
Ir/ii*.  <ll)-,!iiH,  and  Olmlellii  ;  the  pteropods  Uyolittti  and 
il  species  of  trilobites  of  the  genera  Conocoryphe, 
liil;>  llucfpknliift,  Aynn*tu8,  etc. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  this  widely-spread  deposit  can 
be  easily  learned  by  a  study  of  its  composition  and  struc- 
ture. It  is  generally  composed  of  coarsv  materials,  often  a 
conglomerate  at  the  base,  saml-toncs  higher  up.  The 
sandstones  arc-  frei|ncntly  ripple-marked,  and  in  some 
places  sun-cracked,  showing  that  they  were  deposited  along 
shore  line's  where  they  were  marked  by  the  action  of  tho 
vta\  es.  ami  were  here  and  there  exposed  temporarily  to  the 
sun  and  wind.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  conclude 
that  the  Potsdam  sandstone  is  a  beach-deposit,  and  that  it 
was  formed  by  an  invasion  of  the  sea  which  followed  a 
subsidence  of  th,.  old  Ko/oic  continent.  As  the  shore- 
\va\  cs  moved  inland,  they  spread  behind  them  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  sea  beach — gravel  and  sand.  This  reached  as  far 
as  the  sea  extended.  When  the  limit  of  submergence  was 
reached,  the-  sea  remained  in  undisputed  pos-esMon  until  it 
had  spread  over  the  Potsdam  a  mass  of  Ii  mi-stones --organic 
sediments  made  from  the  bard  parts  of  marine-  animals — 
1000  to  L'ellMI  t'ee-t  in  thickness.  When  the-  Silurian 
shallowed  and  retreated,  its  organic-  de-po-its  ue-re-  mingled 
with  the  wash  from  iho  land  carried  down  by  drainage 
streams,  and  the  Hudson  River  group  was  formed.  This 


I  completed  the  Lower  Silurian  series  of    sediments,   and 

brought  this  geological  au'e  to  a  elo-e-.  le-a\inur  a  large-  part 
etf  the  area  oecupie-1  by  the  Trenton  sea  as  elry  land.  \  . 
deposit-  we-re  made  on  this  till,  after  the  lapse  of  age-,  the 
sea  a^ain  (lowed  over  parts  of  it,  forming  in  its  advan>  ,-. 
sojourn,  and  retreat  the  I  pper  Silurian  e-irele  of  depo-it-. 
similar  in  character  to  those-  be-low,  but  containing  a  dit 
(•not  gnap  Of  I  in  it-  IOIIL'  retirement  the  in 

habitants  of  tin-  se-a  had  so  far  ehangeel  that  scarce'  a  half 
do/e'ii  >)ie'.'ie'S  of  the-  old  fauna  came  back  with  tile-  new. 
BM  (iKOI.IHJV  and  I'll.  I  eiMeel  oc.V.  I  .1.  S.  \KWIIKMICV. 

Pot'stonc,  a  varieu  of  tah-.  sometimes  wrought,  like- 
lone-,    into    pots,    -line's,    and    ke-ttle-.       Il    abound-    in 
Europe,  and    i-  coarser  and   more  granular  than  tb- 
soapstone. 

Pott  '  \i.:i-i  l-'iiin.linnl.b.  at  N'etlclrcdo.  in  Hanover. 
N'ov.  II.  I  SOL';  siii.lic'd  philc.higy  at  I  Jolt  i  ii'.'cn  :  «: 

pointed  profess, ,r  ;„  |[,,n,.   jn   |s:;;;.  .,,,,|  js  ,,„,.  ,,f  ,|M.  t 

proinineiit  repre-senlati\  e--  of  the-  scie'iice'  of  eomparalivc- 
philology,  of  bis  /;'l>,, ,<:,/,,,,;„•/,,  /••,,,•„• /,„„,,,„.,, ne  of  his 
principal  works  i  L'  \ol-..  LaagO,  Is:;:;  :;r, ,.  he-  nr«*  new 
and  revised  edition  it  \e,|...  He-tmol>l.  Isn;  ;:;>.  of  his 
nnmerotis  works  ti.'.itinir  more-  particular  siibj,.,-t.  the  ,,,o,i 
remarkable  are-  lt',r  /.;,j,,n,.r  i,,  h',,r,,/iti  inn/  .!»/», i  !j  vols., 

Halle-,    isi.'n.     n:,    ^ni'iiurf    <in:i   i ,',/,.;»,-,/,'  y.;iiii,,i,tii'»lr 

(1847).  Itif  I'lTtiinrnniiui'-n  ><n,l  il,,;  K,,l,t,  hn,,,j»,,r>,  n  I  ISj.'l  ). 

Kititirn  (dst;:1,),  /;;,    ,\'/, ,•„,•!,,;  ,»,-/,;,,/,„/,, .//,.„   ,-„  E,,. 

i-i'l^i  ,ni  <l,/n  y.,thl<    -  Halle-.   iMlSj. 

Pottnwat'tamie,  county  of  W.  Iowa,  separated  freem 
Nebraska  by  Missouri   Hiver.      Area.  '.I7»  si|.  m.      It  i-  un 
even,  highly  fe-rtile-.  and  adapt  eel  to  corn  uncl  w  he-at  culture. 
The  county  is  tia\er-ed  by  \arious  railroads,  which  centre 
at  Council'  Bluffs,  the  capital.     I'.  lt!.S!i:(. 

Pottawattlimif.  county  of  N.  K.  Kansas.  Area, 851 
sq.  m.  It  is  b  cnnde-d  S.  by  Kansas  Hiver.  and  its  W.  part 
is  traversed  by  Big  liluc  River  anil  Kansas  1'aeiiie  K.  K. 
It  is  undulalinu'.  fertile-,  and  adapted  to  grain-culture. 

Cap.  Louisville.       Cap.  7MS. 

Pottawattamic,  tp.,  Coffe-y  co.,  Kan.     P.  520. 
Pottnwattamic,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Kan.     P.  695. 

Pottawaltamie,tp.,  Pottuwattttinieco.,  Kan.,onRock 
Creek.  P.  1155. 

Pottawattamies,  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Algonkin 
family  who  originally  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Michigan;  were  id'  a  very  low  grade  of  civilisa- 
tion as  compared  with  the  surrounding  tribes,  being  di- 
vided into  bands  recognizing  no  conimetn  allci:iam-e-  or  set- 
tled government:  spoke  an  extremely  rude-  dialect:  were 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbor*,  and  were  driven 
westward  to  (Srccn  Bay  by  the  Iroquois  toward  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  By  an  alliance  with  the  French 
in  several  wars  the.  reooTesrcd  their  position  in  Southern 
Michigan,  and  spread  over  Northern  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
The  Jesuits  early  established  a  mission  on  St.  Joseph's 
Kive-r.  Mich.  They  took  part  in  the  alliance  formed  by 
I'nntiac  17(13,  fought  against  the  Americans  during  the 
Revolution,  were  vanquished  by  Wayne  in  his  Western 
campaign,  participated  in  the  treaty  of  (iree-nville  Dec.  22, 
1795,  were  allie-  of  the  British  in  the  war  of  1812-15,  after 
which  they  soon  disposed  of  most  of  their  lands  by  succes- 
sive treaties,  and  removed  to  the  region  now  known  as 
Kansas.  In  1838  they  numbered  4000.  A  few  still  reside 
in  Michigan  and  in  Wisconsin  :  the  majority  have  been 
partially  civilized  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions,  and 
are  now  citizens  of  Kansas. 

Pot'ter,  county  of  Pennsylvania,  bounded  X.  by  New 
York.  Area.  1050  sq.  m.  It  is  elevated,  anel  mostly  cov- 
ered with  great  forest  trees.  Its  soil  is  generally  good. 
liraiu  and  wool  are  produced.  Lumber  and  leathe-r  are  the 
principal  manufactures.  The  county  contains  detached 
beds  of  coal,  but  little  developed.  Cap.  Coudersport.  P. 
11,265. 

Potter,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tales  CO.,  N.  Y.     P.  1970. 

Potter,  tp.,  Centre  co.,  Pa.     Pop.  2358. 

Potter  (ALOSZO),  D.  !>.,  I, L.I).,  b.  at  La  Orange.  N.  Y., 
July  10.  1SOO:  graduated  in  1818  at  Union  College,  and 
afterward  married  the  only  daughter  of  Pros.  Nott;  be- 
came a  college  tutor  181'J,  and  held  a  mathematical  profes- 
sorship in  1'nion  Coll. -re  l^'.'l--2li  :  took  deacons'  orders  in 
the  Protestant  Kpisce.pal  Church  1S21.  presbvters'  orders 
I*SL>.»:  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's.  Boston,  1820-81;  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  anil  rice-president  of  I'nion  College 
1>:'.1-1.">:  became  bishop  of  Peiins\  Iviinia  in  Is  15:  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Kpi-copal  Hospital  andtb.>  Divinity 
School,  Philadelphia,  ll.  at  San  Francisco.  I'al.,  July  4, 
iMi.i.  Authored'  /',,llii,;,l  K,;,,,,,,,,!/  (islh,  l/,ni,l/,,,,,k/or 
lt,n,t,-r,  nnd  1847),  IXtcuHnwi,  tic.  (1858),  'lle- 

l!i/i'i,ii*  f'kilmmjiliif  (1S70I,  and  other  works. 
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Potter  (CiiANi)LEn  EASTMAN),  b.  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
Mar.  7, 1807  ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1  831  ;  taught 
school,  practised  law,  served  in  the  State  legislature  ;  edited 
the  Manchester  Democrat  1844-48,  the  Farmer's  Monthly 
Vinitor  1852-53.  and  the  Granite  Farmer  1854-55;  wrote  a 
history  of  Manchester;  was  an  active  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  was  president 
1855-57;  wrote  largely  upon  the  Penobscot  and  other 
Eastern  Indians,  and  drew  up  a  Militun/  llixim-ij  of  New 
fianuwAl're,  published  in  the  adjutant-general's  /{fportetor 
1806  and  1868.  D.  at  Flint,  Mich.,  Aug.  4,  1888. 

Potter  (CI.ARKSOX  NOTT),  son  of  Bishop  Alonzo.  b.  at  j 
Sehcnectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1825  ;  graduated  at  Union  College 
1842,  and  at  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  Troy,  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer 1843;  became  a  surveyor  in  Wisconsin;  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  State  ;  commenced 

(ractiee  in  New  York  City  1847;  obtained  an  extensive 
usiness,  and  sat  in  Congress  as  a  Democrat  1871-75. 

Potter  (KmvARD  E.),  II.  S.  N.,  b.  May  9,  18.33,  in  New 
York;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  5,  1850; 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1858,  a  lieutenant-commander  in 
1S02,  a  commander  in  1869;  served  as  executive  officer  of 
the  Wissahickon  at  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip  and  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  in  all  the  hard- 
fought  battles  on  the  Mississippi  in  1802.  and  commanded 
the  Chippewa  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Fisher.  Jan..  ISC,.). 
Commended  by  Commander  de  Camp  for  "  ability  and  cour- 
age." and  recommended  for  promotion  by  Kear-Admiral 
Porter.  FOXHALI.  A.  PARKER. 

Potter  (ELIPHAI.ET  Norr),D.  D.,  son  of  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter  and  grandson  of  President  Nott,  b.  at  Schencctady, 
N.  Y.,  Sent.  20,  1836;  graduated  at  Union  College  Isfil; 
studied^  theology  ;  took  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church; 
was  pastor  of  churches  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 
built  at  the  former  place  three  churches,  and  at  the  latter 
two  chapels;  became  professor  of  Christian  evidences  at 
Lehigh  University  1866,  and  president  of  Union  Univer- 
sity (formerly  Union  College)  1871,  adding  the  duties  of 
rhanrollor  of  that  institution  1872.  Author  of  I'nn,, •/, lnl 
S<  riiiiniK,  ami  now  (1S76)  preparing  a  work  on  Christian 
I;'fi</>'i<rf8  at  the  Close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Potter  (HAZARD  ARNOLD),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Potter,  Ontario 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  21,  1810:  took  his  meilieal  decree  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1835  ;  became  in  1853  a  surgeon  and  phy- 
sician at  (iencvit,  N.  Y.,  where  he  attained  a  national  rep- 
utation as  a  skilled  operative  and  clinical  surgeon.  As 
early  as  1837  he  detected  arterial  blood  in  the  veins  of  a 
part  paralyzed  in  consequence  of  injury  to  the  spinal  cord 
— a  phenomenon  which  he  was  one  of  the  tirst  to  announce. 
Served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Federal  army  in  the  war  of 
1861-65.  D.  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Dee.  2,  1869. 

Potter  (HonATio),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L.  Oxox.,  b.  at 
l.a  ilrange,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9, 1802,  a  brother  of  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter;  graduated  at  Union  College  1826;  took  deacons' 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  1827.  presbyters' 
orders  1828;  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Washington  i 
(now  Trinity)  College.  Hartford,  Conn.,  IS2S-33;  became 
in  1833  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  Albany;  in  1854  provisional 
bishop,  and  in  1861  bishop,  of  New  York. 

Potter  (Jonx),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Wakefield.  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, about  1674;  educated  at  the  Wakefield  free  school; 
graduated  at  University  College,  Oxford,  1692;  published 
a  volume  of  Variant!-*  Lf-tlow-t  on  one  of  the  works 
of  Plutarch  1093;  became  fellow  of  Lincoln  College  1694; 
edited  Lycophron's  Alexandra  Ifi97;  was  ordained  in  the 
Anglican  Church  1697;  published  his  principal  work, 
AreliKfilnyin  Ormca  (2  vols.,  1697-98) ;  became  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Tcnison  1706;  regius  professor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford  1708;  bishop  of  Oxford  1715,  having  just  finished 
his  edition  of  Clemens  Alexandrtmu,  and  became  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  1737.  D.  at  Lambeth  Oct.  10,  1747.  His 
T!n'n/:»i't<-nl  Works  appeared  in  3  vols.,  17.V1. 

Potter  (Jons  F.),  b.  at  Augusta,  Me.,  May  11,  1817; 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter.  N.  H. ;  studied  law 
and  settled  in  Wisconsin;  was  a  judge  of  Walworth  co. 
18 12- Iti ;  member  of  the  legislature  1856;  Republican 
member  of  Congress  1857-63,  acquiring  celebrity  during 
the  excitement  growing  out  of  the  Brooks  assault  upon 
Sumner  by  his  proposal  to  fight  a  duel  with  a  Southern 
member  with  bowie-knives  as  weapons  ;  was  a  delegate  to 
the  "  Peace  convention"  of  1861,  and  appointed  in  1863 
consul-general  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

Potter  (JOSEPH  H.),  b.  in  New  Hampshire  in  1822; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the 
army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  July,  1st;;; 
colonel  1873;  in  the  war  against  Mexico  was  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  Fort  Brown.  May.  1S40,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Monterey,  Sept.,  1846,  where  severely  wouniled  (brevet 
first  lieutenant) ;  subsequently  served  on  the  Western  and 


Southern  frontiers,  and  made  prisoner  in  Texas  July, 
1861;  exchanged  Aug.,  1862,  appointed  colonel  of  the  12th 
New  Hampshire  Vols.  in  September,  and,  joining  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  Doc.,  1862,  at  Chancellorsville  May,  1863, 
where  wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  exchanged  Oct.,  1863. 
Served  as  assistant  provost-marshal-general  of  Ohio  Feb.— 
Sept.,  1864,  when  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  brigade 
in  the  18th  corps,  and  in  December  in  the  24th  corps,  of 
which  latter  he  was  chief  of  staff  from  Jan.,  1865,  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  Appointed  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volun- 
teers May,  1865  ;  mustered  out  Jan.,  1866.  In  Dec.,  1873,  be- 
came colonel  of  the  24th  Infantry.  Brevet  lieutenant-col- 
onel, colonel,  and  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  for  gallantry 
during  the  war. 

Potter  (NATHANIEL),  M.  D.,  b.  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland  in  1770.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Baltimore,  where,  with  others,  he  organized  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and 
occupied  in  it  for  thirty  years  the  chair  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  even  down  to  his  death.  As  a  prac- 
titioner he  was  prompt  to  every  call  and  exercised  sound 
judgment ;  and  as  a  teacher  was  impressive.  D.  in  Balti- 
more Jan.  2,  1843.  PAUL  F.  EM:. 

Potter  (PAI-L),  b.  at  Enkhuysen,  in  the  present  prov- 
ince of  North  Holland,  in  1625;  received  the  first  instruc- 
tion in  painting  from  his  father,  an  obscure  painter,  but 
soon  outgrew  his  guidance  and  became  the  most  celebrated 
painter  of  animals  of  his  time,  admired  for  the  truth  of 
his  observation,  the  naturalness  and  variety  of  his  compo- 
sition, and  the  brilliant  effects  of  his  coloring.  D.  at  Am- 
sterdam Jan.  15.  1054.  Some  of  his  pictures,  such  as  the 
Y<nttt<i  Bull,  at  the  Hague,  the  Hear  Hunt,  in  Amsterdam, 
etc.,  are  life-size,  but  most  of  them  are  cabinet  pieces  dis- 
tinguished by  an  extraordinary  finish.  His  etchings  and 
drawings  are  much  appreciated.  (See  /'«»/  /''>/!>•,•,  *u  Vie 
et  »ea  (Enures,  by  J.  van  Westehecnc  (the  Hague,  1867).) 

Potter  (ROBERT),  b.  in  England  in  1721  ;  graduated  at 
Kmnnuel  College,  Cambridge,  1741  ;  held  several  ecclesias- 
tical benefices;  wrote  some  poems  and  miscellaneous  es- 
says, and  produced  esteemed  poetical  translations  of  JEs- 
chylus  ( 1777),  Euripides  (1781 -S2 ).  and  of  Sophocles  (1788) ; 
became  prebendary  of  Norfolk  and  vicar  of  Lowestoft  and 
Kcssingland.  D.  Aug.  9,  1804. 

Potter  (ROBERT  B.).  son  of  Bishop  Alonzo,  b.  in  New 
York  about  1S30:  studied  law.  which  he  practised  with 
success  in  New  York  ;  entered  the  volunteer  military  ser- 
vice 1861  as  major  of  the  51st  New  York  Vols.;  partici- 
pated with  distinction  in  the  battles  of  Roanoke  Island, 
New  Berne,  Cedar  Mountain,  Manassas,  Chantilly,  and 
Fredericksburg ;  carried  the  stone  bridge  at  Antietam, 
where  he  was  wounded;  became  brigadier-general  Mar. 
I  :i,  I  St>3 ;  commanded  a  division  at  Vicksburg  and  a  corps 
in  the  Tennessee  campaign  ;  again  commanded  a  division 
under  Grant  in  the  final  campaign  in  Virginia;  was  bre- 
vetted  major-general  June,  1804.  "for  gallantry  in  several 
actions  since  crossing  the  Rapidan."and  was  shot  through 
the  body  in  the  assault  on  Petersburg  Apr.  2, 1865,  but  re- 
covered. 

Potter's  Clay.    See  CLAY. 

Potter's  Hollow,  p.-v.,  Rensselaerville  tp.,  Albany 
oo.,  N.  Y.  P.  138. 

Pot'tery,  a  term  applied  to  all  objects  made  of  baked 
clay,  derived  from  the  Greek  word  poterion  and  the  French 
poterte.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  arts  of  mankind,  and 
sun-dried  bricks  appear  in  Egypt  almost  coeval  with  the 
nation  itself.  Vases  of  small  size  made  of  red  kiln-baked 
clay  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyramids,  although  the 
Egyptians  never  used  baked  bricks,  and  the  so-called  por- 
celain of  this  people,  a  kind  of  faience  of  white  sand,  very 
slightly  fused,  and  covered  externally  with  a  thin  silicious 
glaze  of  a  blue  or  green  color,  is  of  equal  antiquity.  At 
a  later  period  yellow,  red,  and  other  colors  formed  by 
metallic  oxides  appear,  and  contemporaneously  a  kind 
of  glazed  ware  made  by  covering  steatite  with  a  fused 
glaze.  This  porcelain  continued  in  Egypt  till  the  age  of 
the  Roman  empire,  or  the  second  century  A.  n.,  and  was 
chiefly  used  for  objects  of  small  size  or  inlaying.  The 
bright  blue  is  remarkably  fine,  but  was  superseded  about 
the  sixth  century  B.  c.  by  a  pale  and  dull  green.  The  art 
of  pottery  was  extensively  used  by  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  and  terra-cotta  or  slightly-baked  red  clay  cm- 
ployed  in  the  shape  of  barrel-cylinders  or  prisms  for  his- 
torical records  deposited  in  the  foundations  of  edifices,  or 
rectangular  tablets,  sometimes  convex  on  the  sides,  for 
various  records  and  compositions.  On  these  the  scribe 
impressed  with  a  stylus  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed 
characters.  Bricks  of  the  same  material  were  also  used 
and  inscribed  in  the  same  manner,  and  some  of  these  are 
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a --old  as  ki  .2000.     The  I1'"'-  '• 

of      tllC-C       people 

le-cmbled  those  of  I  lie 
Ktryptians.  except  ilntt 
tin-  forms  wen-  more  i  le- 
gs nt  and  tin-  si<lr<  thin- 
ner. They  al>o  ;it  an 
early  period  had  n  l;u 
ence  of  glazed  ware  of 
various  colors  with  a 
lead  i^la/e,  employed  for 

brick-,   architectural  or- 
irunciit-,       and       \  • 
Ullie  was    a    favorite  col 

or.  as  in  Kgypt,  and   the 
bricks  •:. •times 

pictures  in  outline  on 
them.  Thi-  "as  eontin 
ueil  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kuphrates  after  tin-  1'all 
of  the  Habvlonian  em- 
pire, and  larir*1  collins 
with  oval  covers  of  the 
S;l.--:i)lia  n  epoch,  as  late. 

as  the  first  century   \.  i>.,  Kgypt  ian    b"ttle  nf   nn^hi/e.) 
have  b»n  found  exteo-      wnwraentad  with  grotesque  hc..d 

M\ely  ii-c.l  in  (lie  reni-  °''  ""'  K'"1  H(1>- 
cleric-;  oi'  \V:irk:i  ami  Mugcyer.  It  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered doubtful  if  the  ait  of  gla/ing  FMM  was  in  er  lo-t 
in  the  Kast.  The  Jews  in  tin-  time  of  tin*  Kings  had 
potteries,  some  gln/ed;  tlieir  unglazud  ware  was  coarse, 
and  strongly  resembled  tin*  Kgyptiiin.  The  object-;  nf 
pottery  brought  from  Moab  are  modern  ami  spurious  imi- 
tation- of  the  antique.  AH  the.-e  nations  used  the  dim-r- 
ent pi •"< •!•--<•<  of  modelling,  forming  on  the  wheel,  and 
stamping.  The  I'ho-nicians  had  aUo  plain  and  gla/ed 
ware-.  (MM  kind  resembling  the  Kgyptian  blue  faience,  the 
other  like  the  early  (Jreek.  consisting  of  a  thin  filicimis 
glaze  laid  over  terra  cotta  rUM  «!  n.i  mcntcd  with  black  or 
ni a  roMti  band-  a  ii'l  ge •  nm-tric  pattern-.  Tliis  pottery  is 
apparently  a-  old  a-  the  sixth  century  B.  <\,  and  continue. I 
till  tlie  pre  eminence  of  the  Creek  wares  supplanted  it 
about  the  fourth  century  n.  r. 

Amongst  the  <;  reeks,  the  invention  of  the  potter's  art  was 
as  old  as  Homer,  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  and  sun-dried 
clay  was  employed  by  some  of  the  earliest  potters.  Kiln- 
dried  bricks  were  used  in  the  palace  ot'Crn-sns;  and  these, 
thin  and  tile-like,  were  of  various  siy.es,  named  L>f<ii<i,  or 
Lydian;  tliiinrn,  two  palms;  t-  t,-n<lnr<i,  or  four  palms; 
and  j)ft>t<i(ftn'ft,  ur  fi\ro  pulms  square.  They  were  in  extcn 
sivc  use  and  stamped  with  the  names  of  makers.  Other 
architectural  members  of  buildings  were  also  made  of 
terrii-c.otta  stamped  by  moulds,  mid  sialues  of  life-size 
were  occasionally  made  of  the  same  material  about  the 
fourth  century  B.  c.  Objects  to  affix  to  other  *////»/.  ni«t<t, 
made  separate  from  moulds,  and  ;i  great  number  of  small 
tcrra-cottft  figurines,  used  as  .M-pnldiral  deposits  or  votive 
oflerin^s.  hollow  internally,  wit  li  a,  hole  to  hang  them  up 
or  obviate  the  e-intni'-tion  of  the  clay  in  the  furnace,  were 
made  throUffhoul  lircece  and  Asia  Minor  from  a  very  early 
perio<!  to  the  second  century  A.  D.  These  wore  colored 
white  with  a  coating  of  lime  (l>'n/cnnnf)  and  gaudily  paint- 
ed. Some  are  of  exquisite  heaiit\,  others  caricatures  or 
grotesques.  Lamps,  l>},  /mi,  with  sul»jects  in  relief  on  tin- 
upper  surface  and  with  the  maker's  name  hencath  ;  dolls 
with  movable  limbs  ( n''m-i>*ii<i><t<i }  ;  eones  or  weights  : 
whorls  or  conical  bract-,  and  some  f<-w  smaller  object*, 
were  made  of  terra-eotta.  lint  the  principal  product  of 
the  (I  reek  potter  was  va-es,  made  on  the  horizontal  table 
or  wheel,  mostly  for  domestic  pnrpo.-e-,  especially  the  ex- 
port of  winn  and  oil:  and  tho>e  of  Rhodes,  ('nidus,  nnd 
other  (ireek  citie*  liad  impre-sed  on  their  handles  the  de- 
vici-  and  name  of  the  r^»n>iini<ni  i  ma^i-t  rate  for  the  year  in 
which  they  were  madei.  Tli-  •ramplior:e. 

an'l  u-ed  as  casks,  and  came  exten-i\  ely  into  use  about  the 
second  century  n.  r.  Some  of  the-. •  \  a-es  are  of  the  oldest 
date  nf  the  pre-historie  period  <»f  Greece,  and  some  found 
on  the  site  of  Troy  re -em  hie  tliose  di-co\  ered  in  the  mounds 
of  Ka^tcni  IJermaTi\.  Other  va>rs  of  the  -ame  material, 
made  for  purposes  purely  sepulchral,  \\cre  eo\  ered  with  a 
simihir  coatinir.  painted  and  iu  part  gilded.  The  mot*t  re- 
mark aide  a  ie  the  "o-ealled  ptrint*d(ot  rather  gla/.ed)  vases 
found  in  the  sepulchres  of  all  (Ireck  sites  and  in  Ktruria, 
and  which  were  developments  "f  the  Pha'nicinn,  before 
mentioned.  The  gla/ed  bauds  and  geometric  ornament - 
were  at  first,  accompanied  by  small  tigures  of  animals  ;  hu- 
man figures  were  subsequent  1\-  introduced,  hut  of  dimin- 
ished si/.e,  and  became,  as  the  art  advanced,  of  larger  si/e, 
occupying  the  area  of  the  vase,  while  the  ornamentation 
was  reduced  to  smaller  dimensions.  These  figures  were 
traced  on  the  moist  clay  by  an  incised  or  dotted  line,  and 


the  .-.dors  laid  on  with  a  reed  or  brush:  a  second  color  was 
applied  in  the  ae.  i  .  r  the  black  color  of  the  fig- 

ure-, and  inci-ion-  were  made  through  the  dark  color  of 
the  face  and  lilllh>  !••  indicate  the  detail-.  The  dark  color 
of  these  early  \a>es  was  man^ane.-e  the  flat,  .-npei  i 
pipe-day,  oxides  of  iron  and  copper,  and  ochre-.  '1  he 
clay  of  Corinth  was  straw  color,  that  of  Athens  fawn,  but 
a  warm  red  came  into  use  as  the  art  ad\  a  nee.].  The  whole 
>  \cept  the  Hat  tint  -,  ^  >  «  ith  a  Mlicioud 

gla/e.  Thc-e  \a-e-  with  black  tigures  i-eeni  to  have  pre- 
vailed from  the  M\th  to  about  the  fourth  century  B.  C., 

after   Which     by    decree-    the    ti^'inc-    ueie    left     the    color    of 

the    day,    and     instead    of    iii'-i-i"ii-    lines    drawn    by    the 

I!  Tilled  up  the  details;  the  liackground  was  colored 
ilack  :  and  the  art.  which  had  leaehed  it-  apogee  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth,  gradually  changed  in  Myle  from 
the  chaste  and  pure  to  the  florid  and  \oluptuou<  about  the 
third  century  u.  r.,  be'-oming  at  1»>I  extinct  as  the  -i 

•04  declined  and  metallic  va-c-  -upei-edcd  lho.-e  nf 
clay.  The  la.-t  \  a-c-  of  the  kind,  nf  black  color  with  white 
decorations  and  subject-,  m-  cm  ji  elv  black  with  oi  •)  laments 
and  designs  stamped  out  from  moulds,  imitated  tbo.-c  of 
metal.  The  subjects  of  tlo--e  \a-c-  a  T  c  deri  vcd  from  t  he 
cycle  of  (Ireek  mythology;  the  figure-  are  often  accompa- 
nied with  inscriptions,  the  names  of  the  figures  repie-cnt 
ed,  their  speeches;  the  names  of  pottci 

and  of  celebrated  bean  tie*  are  aUo  introduced,  and  the 
names  of  ancient  possessors  are  sometimes  -erat.-hrd  "n 
them.  The  subjects  were  copies  or  adaptations  of  the 
principal  pictures  of  the  time,  .Many  \.i-e-  wen-  made  for 
,-cpuicliral  purposes,  and  were  covered  wilh  u  f,  nl. •u.mi,  on 
which  the  artist  drew  in  red  outline  and  filled  in  with 
gaudy  color  subjects  from  the  mythos  of  Orestes.  Tlu>e 

FIG.  2. 


Birth  of  Athene,  on  a  (iroek  |x>like,  from  Vulcl. 


vases  have  been  found  at  all  the  places  which  had  com- 
merce with  Greece — in  Kiruriii,  th«  <'riiiic>»,  tin'  i>!c-.  ;nnl 
even  Egypt — nnd  the  largest  epecimcna  are  those  discov- 
ered out  of  tireek  territory. 

The  Etruscans  worked  in  terra-cotta  like  the  t; 
their  l>i'*l  |irc)ihu-ts  being  statues;  nml  ulilnm-h   tln-v  imi- 
tated with  small  success  the  ]uiinti.>il  \:IM'-  <>/   tin r,  they 

produced  a  peculiar  ware  of  brown  color  willi  null'  uniii- 
uients,  and  »  soft  black  ware  numldi-il  with  .iniiinn-nti'  nml 
figures  in  coarse  st\  !<•.  iniitiitions  of  works  of  mi-tills,  nnd 
on  the  different  ware  produced  friezes  or  other  ornunicntx 
1>\ - -t;iiM]iiii!;  nf  hj  a  ri-volvinR cylinder.  They  cMi'iii-ivi'ly 
Imparted  us  nliji-cts  nf  luxury  the  finest  vases  <>('  <.. 

The  Komaiif.  following  the  Ktruscans.  whose  stutucs 
they  ail'ijiti'il.  ininU-  jjrent  use  of  Hat  bricks  l/ntri-ii)  and 
tiles  (ii-ijnlrr).  like  lirieks.  Imt  wilh  B«oge«  for  roofs,  oov- 
ere.l  1 1  yn  semi  eylindrieal  tile  ( iiulirrs }  ill  the  joint.  These 
were  employe. 1  for  buildings,  walls.  :iml  ^r:i\e.  :  they  also 
had  hollow  square  pipes  itnlii  <ir  lulml!  I  for  the  II lies  of  hypo- 
.  and  cylimlrical  one-  for  drains.  The  tiles,  as  well 
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as  other  architectural  members  and  ornaments,  were  made 
of  a  fine  compact  clay  of  red  color,  and  those  used  at  Rome 
had  stamped  upon  them  a  circular  stamp  with  a  trade  de- 
vice, the  name  of  the  potteries  where  and  of  the  consuls  under 
whom  made  ;  provincial  ones  had  instead  the  names  of  the 
legions  by  whom  fabricated  during  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies A.  n.  Statues,  figurines,  lamps  with  bas-reliefs  of  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  names  of  makers,  vases,  or  casks  of  huge 
size  (dolia)  and  other  vessels  for  domestic  use,  especially 
amphorse  and  phials,  were  also  produced  by  the  potteries. 
But  the  best  ware  of  the  first  two  centuries  A.  D.  was  the 
so-called  Samian,  first  made  at  Cuma,  Capua,  and  Arretium 
in  Italy,  and  afterward  throughout  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Germany,  of  a  red  sealing-wax  color  and  appearance 
throughout,  with  subjects  stamped  in  relief,  and  the  names 
of  potters.  It  was  principally  used  for  small  vases,  and 
covered  with  a  silicious  glaze.  An  inferior  black-and- 
brown  ware  was  made  in  the  provinces  till  about  the  third 
century  A.  D. 

Outside  the  limits  of  the  civilized  world,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe  made  at  the  early  or  pre-historic  period 
hand-made  vases  of  a  rude,  friable,  imperfectly -baked 
brown  ware,  with  a  few  other  articles  of  pottery,  differing 
in  type  according  to 
locality,  and  much 
improved  subsequently 
after  contact  with  the 
Roman,  This  rude  ware 
was  followed  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxon and  German 
with  stamped  orna- 
ments, but  the  use  of 
unglazed  pottery  and 
terra-eotta  declined  in 
the  Dark  and  Middle 
Ages  in  Europe,  and 
did  not  revive  till  the 
fourteenth  century. 
Great  jars,  water-bot- 
tles, and  some  other 
vessels  have  been  made 
from  that  period  to  the 
present  day  in  the  West 
and  East,  the  earthen- 
ware being  of  a  hard- 
er texture;  and  about 
the  fourteenth  century 
a  glazed  earthenware,  Etrusc;in  winr_]lil,.h,%  ,,f  black  ware: 
consisting  principally  Perseus  and  theGorgons. 

of  jugs  covered  with  a 

green  glaze,  came  also  into  use.  This  succeeded  the 
Roman  glazed  ware  for  some  small  objects  of  a  brown 
or  olive  color  produced  by  lead.  According  to  some, 
the  use  of  glazes  was  introduced  into  Spain  as  early  as 
the  eighth  century  A.  D.,  and  some  tiles  used  for  the  early 
churches  and  Alhambra  date  from  1300.  The  conquest  of 
Majorca  (1105)  is  thought  to  have  introduced  metallic 
glazes,  and  a  new  departure  took  place  about  1415,  when 
Lucca  della  Robbia  employed  them  for  architectural  orna- 
ments. A  century  later  the  majolica-ware,  as  it  is  called, 
was  used  for  plates,  jars,  and  other  objects  of  luxury, 
painted  with  gay  colors,  especially  yellow,  from  designs 
by  Raphael,  Marc  Antonio,  and  others.  Pesaro,  Gubbio, 
Paenza,  Forli,  and  Rimini  were  the  chief  sites  of  this  pot- 
tery, which  flourished  in  Italy  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  has  been  successfully  imitated  recently  by  the  English 
potteries.  Although  introduced  into  Franco,  where  it  flour- 
ished till  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  sur- 
passed in  that  country  by  the  potter  Palissy  about  1550, 
who  produced  dishes  and  objects  with  animals  in  relief  of 
a  hard  gray  paste  covered  with  a  fine  enamel — a  style  also 
recently  revived;  and  by  the  so-called  Henry  II.  ware, 
made  of  pipeclay,  with  various  colors  finely  glazed.  Ger- 
many also  made  majolica  and  glazed  wares  at  the  same 
time,  and  Holland  the  delftwarc  imitated  from  the  Chi- 
nese, and  stoneware  bottles  for  wine  and  tankards  glazed 
by  salt  and  ornamented  with  reliefs  produced  by  a  mould. 
These  vessels  were  much  prized  and  extensively  exported. 

In  England,  except  the  rudely-gla/.ed  pitchers,  the  prin- 
cipal produce  of  the  potteries  was  the  so-called  Norman 
tiles,  used  for  the  floors  and  other  parts  of  religious  edi- 
fices. They  were  made  of  red  clay,  with  white  or  yellow 
devices  of  a  floral  or  architectural  character,  and  glazed. 
The  tiles  are  of  small  size,  about  four  inches  square,  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  monasteries.  The 
first  improvement  in  the  English  potteries  was  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  Dutch  potters  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, who  manufactured  stone  and  rtelftware  at  Fulham  and 
Lambeth.  In  the  same  century  the  potteries  of  Burslem 
in  Staffordshire  produced  only  coarse  earthenwares  till  the 
arrival  of  German  potters  and  the  discovery  of  the  use  of 


flint  and  more  suitable  materials ;  but  the  great  improver 
was  Wedgwood,  who  invented  several  improved  wares,  as 
well  as  terra-cottas,  and  whose  small  objects  in  relief,  with 
designs  by  the  sculptor  Flaxman,  elevated  the  beauty  of 
the  production,  especially  by  his  works  in  biscuit,  used  for 
objects  of  virtu.  Subsequently,  in  1767,  the  art  of  apply- 
ing designs  from  copper-plates  to  pottery,  and  that  of  gild- 
ing it,  were  discovered.  Great  improvements  were  made 
by  Spode  about  1800  in  the  production  of  soft  porcelain 
by  the  introduction  of  feldspar,  borax,  and  bone.  Although 
Staffordshire  was  the  chief  site  of  the  potteries,  stoneware 
has  continued  to  be  made  at  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall,  and 
other  potteries  were  distributed  over  the  country  at  Ful- 
ham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  and  Lowestoff,  most  of  which  are  now 
extinct. 

The  introduction  of  Chinese  porcelain  gradually  effected 
a  revolution  in  the  European  potteries,  which  endeavored 
to  rival,  with  more  or  less  success,  the  products  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire.  The  invention  of  pottery  or  earthenware 
is  attributed  by  the  Chinese  to  Hwang-tc,  who  lived  about 
B.  c.  2700,  and  it  is  extensively  used  to  the  present  day  for 
the  ordinary  requirements  of  life — jars  and  other  objects. 
Tiles  of  this  ware  glazed  yellow  were  employed  for  the 
celebrated  Porcelain  Tower  or  pagoda  of  Nanking.  Por- 
celain was  not  made  in  China  till  the  time  of  the  Han  dy- 
nasty, about  B.  c.  185,  when  it  was  invented  at  Sinping, 
and  about  A.  D.  538  the  celebrated  potteries  at  Kingtechin, 
consisting  of  3000  furnaces  and  56  establishments,  were 
established.  Crackle,  produced  by  suddenly  cooling  the 
ware,  was  invented  about  A.  i>.  1279,  and  eggshell  in  1573. 
The  date  of  the  introduction  of  porcelain  manufacture  into 
Japan  is  not  exactly  known,  although  some  historians 
place  it  B.  c.  27,  in  the  time  of  Sinra,  who  introduced  it 
from  the  Corea.  Chinhan  (B.  c.  203)  is  thought  to  have 
colonized  the  Corea  in  the  time  of  the  Chinese  Tsin  dy- 
nasty. But  it  was  not  till  A.  D.  602  that  a  Booddhist  monk 
introduced  translucent  porcelain  into  Japan,  and  it  came 
to  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  principally  from  Hizen, 
which  produced  a  red,  blue,  and  gold  ware  called  at  the 
time  "  old  Japanese."  The  best  wares  came  from  Idsumi 
Yama,  or  the  mountain  Idsumi.  At  Owari  all  kinds  of 
porcelain,  called  setamoni,  were  made.  The  oldest  potter- 
ies, however,  were  those  of  Kioto  or  Miaco,  the  capital, 
celebrated  for  its  red  and  gold  ware.  Titsu  produced  a 
kind  of  pots ;  Satsuma,  porcelain  with  delicate  orange 
tints;  Awadji,  a  cream-colored  faience;  and  Hiogo,  a  ce- 
ladon ware.  The  Japanese  porcelain  is  whiter,  of  finer 
quality,  and  more  beautifully  colored  than  the  Chinese. 

It  is  not  known  that  porcelain  existed  at  an  early  period 
in  the  Corea  or  Indo-China.  but  some  examples  find  their 
way  from  those  countries  into  the  hands  of  collectors.  Chi- 
nese porcelain  seems  to  have  been  exported  to  Arabia  in 
the  eighth  century  A.  D.,  and  was  known  to  Arab  writers 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  found  its  way  to  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  secret  of 
making  it  was  discovered.  In  1712  the  Jesuits  had  sent 
from  Jaouchow  descriptions  from  Chinese  books,  as  well 
as  of  the  processes  carried  on  for  its  fabric,  but  Reaumur, 
although  he  determined  the  true  character  of  the  ware, 

was  unable  to  obtain 
the  materials.  In 
1709,  Bb'ttcher,  a 
chemist  of  Berlin  who 
had  fled  to  Saxony, 
produced  a  perfect 
white  porcelain  at 
Meissen,  near  Dres- 
den, from  the  kaolin 
found  at  Aue  in  the 
Erzegebirge,  and  the 
shapes  and  painting 
were  rapidly  improved 
by  his  successors  and 

1  »••  assistants.       Although 

Proto-Samian  cup,  with  an  Amazono-  every      attempt      was 
machia  in  relief,  from  Athens.          made     to     retajn     the 

secret,  the  art  was  soon  known  all  over  Germany,  and 
at  Vienna  in  A.  D.  1720  an  establishment  was  founded,  and 
has  been  followed  by  others  at  Carlsbad  and  Prague.  Others 
appeared  in  1755  at  Frankenthal,  and  a  private  (but  sub- 
sequently royal)  porcelain  manufactory  at  Berlin  in  1751. 
In  France,  although  soft  porcelain  was  attained  in  1695, 
and  the  manufactory  of  Sevres  established  in  1756,  the  re- 
quisite kaolin  and  pihtuntsze  were  not  discovered  till  1768, 
and  soft  porcelain  continued  till  1804.  Other  places  in 
France  also  manufactured  this  ware,  but  that  of  Sevres  was 
always  pre-eminent  for  elegance  of  shape,  beauty  of  color, 
and  the  painting.  Hard  porcelain  was  also  made  in  Italy 
:  and  Spain,  and  a  manufactory  flourishes  in  Portugal.  In 
;  England  soft  porcelain  was  first  produced  at  Bow  in  the 
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eighteenth  century,  :iii>l  ,-il  rhclsea  at  the  dose  of  the  sev- 
enteenth,  but  it  vim  not  till    French  ami   licnniin 
h:nl   been   procured   that    the  Chelsea   ware   attained   that 
beauty  of  form  iiml  painting  for  which  it  N  difttllffuishtd. 
The    vases    were   imitated    horn    I'lance   ami    Ihc-den:   tile 
establishment  was  abaadoiMd    in    17'.'.).      .Minor  manufac- 
ture: places    produced    h:inl    porcelain,  but  it 
gradually   gavt   Iraj    m    Kngland  to  t  he  chea  per    soft  poice 
lain,  and,  although  again  produced  by  Minton  in  ISiO,  ban 
never  been  extensively  il-' •'!. 

Ill  I'M  Ki-l.  Ihc  |,., tteries  are  chielly  of  lingla/.ed  ware, 
although  ghi/cd  ware,  both  of  tin  and  lead,  has  been  made 
in  Turk. •>.  \rabia.  ami  I'cr-ia  ,-ince  the  twelfth  eentiiry 
A.  n.  In  Afiica  the  tribes  ,,{'  negroes  make  a  blark  and 
red  ware  slightly  baked  and  not  gla/ed.  and  in  Oceanic;!. 
Foejee  alone  produced  a  hard  baked  red  earthenware 

glazed,  or  varnished  with  a  gum.  In  America  ibe  dil' 
ferent  products  of  the  nhiriginal  r:\<-<--  produce  I  dill'erent 
kinds  of  earthenware,  chiefly  un/Ja/.ed.  That  of  N'ortli 
Americ  i.  including  Canada,  re«enib!cs  tbe  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  of  the  .-n  called  pre-historic  period.  In  tlie 

mounds  of  Ohio  pipes  -  line  with  the  biwls  in  shape 
of  animals — and  gourd  shaped  buttles,  have  been  found. 
The  Mexicans  attained  c  m-idcrab]c  excellence  in  the  fab- 
rication of  pottery,  producing  large  va-<-s  ot'  earthenware, 
with  m.Mildel  liixures  of  men  anl  animal-,  painted  with 
(hit  colors,  and  bowls  painted  in-ide  u  it  li  urn  a  men!  -  in  red, 
black,  and  white.  They  also  produced  a  polished  ware. 
All  are  hand  made,  :ind  not  produced  by  the  wheel,  and 
a  kind  of  it  continues  to  be  made  at  the  present  day. 
Similar  wares  were  made  in  Central  America;  and  in  the 
S.,  Peru,  during  the  rule  of  the  incas,  had  a  line  pot- 
tery, chiefly  llasks  or  drinking  -vc-seN,  often  with  two  cyl- 
indrical necks  and  orifices,  and  the  body  moulded  in  the 
shape  of  the  human  bead,  animals,  and  gourds.  Some  of 
these  arc  finely  execute  1.  and  ornamented  with  figures 
drawn  with  great  skill,  ami  slightly  ^la/.cd  or  polished. 
Tbe  modern  pottery  of  I'ern  is  far  inferior,  as  is  that  of 
South  America  in  general,  (ireat  black  casks  or  jars  were 
made!  to  hold  the  desiccated  bodies  of  some  of  tbe  tribes 
of  the  continent.  Brazil  produces  a  largo  quantity  of  pot- 
tery, chielly  double-necked  buttles,  and  jars  (tauuu)  ca- 
pable of  holding  fifteen  gallons  of  liquid. 

In  the   1'.  S.  attempts   were  made  early  in  the  pre-ent 
century  to  establish  works  for  the  production  of  porcelain 
and  pottery — one  in  N'ew  .lersey  in  I S  hi.  others  at  I'hil 
adclphia.  abandoned  in  |s:)(i.    Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  oxten-i it- 
fire-brick  and  terra-eotta  works  ;  Jersey  City  manufactures 
glazed  red  and  white  granite  ware  and  a  good  porcelain  : 
Greenpoint,    Long    Island,    N.    Y.,    has   large   porcelain 
works:   and   Ka-t   I,m-rp»ol.  (I.,  pioducc-  tine  .-to 

Pottery  and  porcelain  are  divided  into  soft  pottery,  tine 
earthenware,  stone  or  granite  ware,  and  porcelain.  The 
soft  porcelain  is  distinguished  by  fusing  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature. At  all  times  the  pride  of  the  potters  has  re- 
corded their  names  upon  their  productions;  the  ((reeks 
wrote  them;  the  Romans  stamped  them  in  relief;  the 
Chinese  iiM-d  square  seals  in  red  or  blue,  not  impressed  or 
in  relief,  having  the  dates  of  manufacture  (commencing 
with  Hun.'  Woo  !  l.  n.  l.,lisiand  continuing  till  the  pre-ent 
day),  the  names  ,,(  e-iablMmients.  persons,  and  sometimes 
devices:  the  .lajiane-e  employed  the  same,  anil  in  Kuropo 
initial  letters,  arms  of  town  and  patrons  were  glazed  in 
colors,  or  else  devices — such  us  a  globe  and  cross  for  Ber- 
lin; a  sun,  crowned  eagle,  or  comet  for  Sevres.  Initials. 
as  I!,  by  1'alissy,  X.  for  the  potteries  of  Nevcrs,  anil  the 
name  in  full  by  Wedgwood  and  others,  cither  in  relief  or 
glazed,  were  used.  Thousands  of  these  names  and  devices 
occur,  and  require  a  special  knowledge  to  refer  the  pieces 
to  their  exact  place  an. I  period.  Large  pi  ices  are  paid  by 
amateurs  and  collectors  for  choice  and  rare  specimens  of 
porcelain  ami  ancient  I J reek  n  S.  BlRCII. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain  Manufacture  [Eiirthrn- 
icare,  ,S7,,,/,  ,,-,,i; ,  Ctramiat ;  Cer.  I'm-nllim.  Siiini/nt,  Tnp- 
./"•  "  i :  I'l .  /.'.//.  fir].  The  peculiar  properties  of  clay  and 
its  general  distribution  have  made  it  the  most  available 
material  for  the  manufacture  of  useful  and  ornamental 
vessels  from  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Its  plastic  qual- 
ity when  wet  renders  the  work  of  giving  it  any  desired 
form  very  simple,  and  ils  hardness  and  firmness  after  bak- 
ing give  it  a  great  amount  of  durability,  notwithstanding 
ils  brittleness.  For  this  reason  vessels  of  pottery  and 
bricks  are  among  tin'  oldest  and  most  numerous  relics  we 
have  of  ancient  race-  all  o\  er  the  world.  I  lav  is  the  prod 
in1!  of  the  disintegration  or  weathering  of  silicious  rocks.  > 
Feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  etc.  are  silicates  of  alumina, 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magne-ia.  oxide  of  iron,  etc..  which 
occur  in  the  crystalline  rocks  associated  with  grains  of 
quartz,  lly  the  long-continued  action  of  water,  carbonic 
acid,  etc..  they  are  decomposed;  tbe  alumina  retains  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  silica,  combines  water,  and  becomes 


day.  while  the  other  bases  are  removed  more  or  less  com- 

pletely either   a-    soluble   silicates  i  potash  and  soda)  or  as 
soluble  bicarbonate-,  etc.  (lime,  magnesia.  etc.  I.      The  im- 
mediate effect  tif  this  deeompo.-ition   i>  the  com  ersion  of 
the  firm  rock  into  a  soli  ma.-s  of  day  :  more  or  le-s  firm) 
and  of  qnart/.-.-and.     lly  the  action  of  wnter  this  IK  > 
finally  .-cparnted  into  sand,  which,  owing  to  its  si/c. 
po-iied  while  tbe  water  is  still   in  motion,  and  clay,  which 
is  held  in  sii-peli-ion  until  the  water  be.  T,  in,-  ijiii.  •!.  when  it. 
is  dcpo-ited  in  beds.    Owing  |»  the  dillcrcnce  in  the  mineral 
const  it  ui-iit.  soft  he  original  rocks,  and  in  the  ex  lent  to  which 
the  dccompn-il  inn    and  -cparat  ion  !i:i  -    DiTOettedtdj  !  I" 
the  greatest  variety   in  tin-  oompovition,  and  con-eqiu'litly 
in  the  quality,  of  the  resulting  clays.     The  chief  ami  cba 
racteristie  cim.-titueni  of  all  clays   i-  the  hydrous  silicate 
of  alumina,  called   taoliniU  (AI|O»-2SiOi      L'll;o,.   which 
contains    |...  19.7J    Al,o,.  i:..;M    l|.,<).      A  ......  iated 

with  this  there  is  always  a  con-idei  able  '(iiaiitity  of  line 
qmirl/-s  .....  1    iSiOj),    a   little    silicic     hydrate     ill..SiO.|,     or 

alkaline    silicate,    variable   proportions   of    under  .....  j  .....  d 

feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  clc..  oxide  of  iron,  carbonate 
of  lime,  organic  matter,  etc.  Kiley  d'him.  >'o<-.  ./..  .xii. 
13;  XV.  ol  1)  has  shown  that  nearly  all  olttyl  contain  lilanic 
acid  :  he  found  from  a  trace  to  l.'tl.'i  per  cent.  The  forma- 
tion of  kaolinite  from  feldspar  is  here  shown  : 

feldspar  ................................  K2O,A1,O,,6SIO,  +  Aq. 

Kaolinite  ................................  AOjzSO 


_ 
Potassium  silicate  ....................  K,o 


A.|. 


Clay  occurs  in  soft  masses,  which  can  generally  be  readilv 
crushed.  It  is  plastic  when  net.  this  most  important  qual- 
ity varying  with  the  purity;  the  more  plastic  is  said  to  bo 
fat  or  lony  —  the  less  /•  ,  or  */*o/f.  It  concretes 

into  a  hard  mass  on  drying,  and  alter  baking  is  often  so 
hard  as  to  ttrike  lire  with  .-ted.  If  it  contains  little  be- 
sides pure  clay  (kaolinite)  and  silica  (sand),  it  is  infusible 
at  a  white  heat,  but  the  presence  of  undccomposed  sili- 
cates, feldspar,  etc.,  or  of  alkalies,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide 
of  iron,  etc.,  renders  it  more  fusible.  Oxide  of  iron,  if  pres- 
ent to  any  extent,  causes  it  to  become  red  on  baking.  The 
pure,  highly-plastic  clays  are  liable  to  crack  in  drying 
and  to  lose  their  shape.  This  is  counteracted  by  adding 
sand.  To  prevent  distortion  in  firing,  hard-burned  stone- 
ware is  ground  to  powder  and  incorporated  with  the  clay. 
The  degree  of  shrinkage  which  occurs  in  drying  the  clay 
depends  on  the  purity  of  the  clay  and  the  percentage  of 
water  it  contains  —  from  14  to  31  per  cent,  on  the  surface 
of  articles,  from  20  to  43  on  the  volume.  A  fusible  ami  a 
refractory  clay  when  baked  together  form  a  mass  which  is. 
no  longer  porous  (stoneware).  The  clays  employed  in  ce- 
ramic manufacture  are  —  (1)  Refractory  clays,  as  kaolin  or 
porcelain  clay,  fire-clay,  pipe-clay,  etc.  (2)  Fusible  clays, 
as  potter's  clay,  loam,  or  Wick-clay,  etc.  (3)  Calcareous 
clays  or  marls.  (4)  Ferruginous  clays,  as  ochre,  reddle, 
etc. 

Kaolin,  or  Porctlitin  Earth,  in  white,  with  often  a  yellowish 
tint.  It  is  meagre  to  the  touch,  burns  white,  and  is  infu- 
sible in  the  porcelain  furnace.  It  is  found  in  connection 
with  the  crystalline  rocks  —  granites,  porphyries,  etc.  Its 
chief  localities  are  (1)  liavaria:  Aschaffenburg,  Stolberg, 
Uiendorf,  Oberedsdorf;  (2)  Prussia:  Mori  and  Trotha  near 
Halle  (material  for  Berlin  porcelain  manufacture);  (3) 
Saxony:  Sehneeberg,  Mionia;  (4)  Hungary:  Brcnditz, 
Carlsbad,  Prinzdorf;  (6)  France:  St.  Yrieux,  near  Li- 
nioges;  (6)  England:  St.  Anstcl,  in  Cornwall;  (7)  China; 
(8)  Japan;  (»)  U.S.:  Brandon,  Vt.  :  New  Castle  and  Wil- 
mington, Del.;  Jacksonville,  Ala.;  Edgefield,  S.  C.  ;  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  etc.  The  composition  of  kaolin  is  shown  in  the 
following  analyses: 

PUUU. 

Silica  ............................................  44.90 

Alumina  ......................................  :H.29 

Sesquioxide  of  Iron  .......................  0.85 

Lime  ............................................  1.23 

Magnesia  ......................................  0.27 

Potassa  .........................................  0.59 

Soda  .............................................  0.39 

Water  ..........................................  t 

yj.:)7 


ZvUllll. 

4r,.:n; 

87.97 
oxi 
0.20 
0.44 
1.00 
0.65 

II  -I 

Ml.-'; 

As  the  kaolin  is  first  raised,  it  has  the  appearance  of  mor- 
tar, containing  grains  of  quartz  and  other  minerals.  It  is 
exposed  to  a  stream  of  water,  and  the  milky  liquid  is  car- 
ried through  a  series  of  settling-vats,  where  the  coarser 
particles  are  deposited.  The  liquid  is  then  run  into  shal- 
low reservoirs,  where  the  kaolin  settles.  It  is  afterward 
dried  for  market. 

f-'irr-clay  is  ane  of  the  most  refractory  varieties.  It  is 
used  for  crucibles,  gas  retorts,  stove-linings,  and  fire- 
hrieks.  It  is  found  in  the  Carboniferous  strata,  immedi- 
ately under  the  coal-beds,  whence  it  is  called  the  nndt* 
'•In.'/.  The  following  analyses  show  the  composition  of 
this  clay: 


, 
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Amblecote.    Stourbridge. 

Silica 61.33  60.27 

Alumina 26.U2  2:1.89 

Protoxide  of  iron 1.06  1.71 

Sesquioxide  of  irou 

I, hue 0.41  0.72 

M:i(!iicsia 0.19  0.00 

Alkalies 0.08  0.9S 

Water 10.11  .11.21 

100.  99.44 


Dourdan, 

Seine-el- 

Ol«e. 

60.60 

26.39 

2.50 
0.84 


9.20 
99.53 


SavanaR, 
Ardeche. 

58.70 
25.10 

2.50 
trace 
2.51 


Pipe-clay,  Puller's  Clay,  Plastic  day,  compact,  smooth, 
even  unctuous  to  the  touch  ;  may  bo  polished  by  the  finger 
when  dry.  It  has  a  great  affinity  for  water,  adheres 
strongly  to  the  tongue,  forms  a  tenacious  paste  with  water ; 
infusible  in  the  porcelain  furnace,  but  acquires  great  solid- 
ity in  firing,  which  distinguishes  it  from  common  clays 
used  for  coarse  earthenware.  Some  varieties  burn  white, 
some  red.  It  is  used  for  fine  stoneware.  Such  clay  is 
abundant  at  Ilackensack  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  East 
Liverpool,  0.,  etc. 

Strasbourg.    Stourbridge.    Forges-les-Eaux. 

Silica 60.70 

Alumina 18.20 

Magnesia 0.00 

Oxide  of  iron 1.60 

Water 12.00 

99.10 

Ordinary  Putter's  Clay  is  very  plastic,  but  contains  such 
quantities  of  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  etc.  as  to  cause  it  to  fuse  at 
high  temperatures,  and  generally  to  burn  dark-red.  Such 
clay  abounds  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  and  many  other  lo- 
calities. The  following  are  common  potter's  clays  : 

Beliltif- 

borg. 

60. 

24. 
7.5 
0.5 

92. 


63.70 
20.70 

4.50 
10.00 
98.90 


52 
27 

2 
19 

100 


Provins,  Seine-  I.ivernon, 
ct-Martic.  Lot. 


Silica 57. 

Alumina 37. 

Oxide  of  iron 4. 

Lime 1  ~ 

99.7 


01. 

30. 
7.6 
2.4 
101. 


Dorsetshire  Blue  Clay  is  a  fusible  clay  which  burns  white  ; 
it  is  abundant  at  Warehain.  The  Glasgow  red  or  brown 
clay  is  a  fusible  clay  much  prized  for  common  black  ware, 
flower-pots,  etc. : 

Warehara      Glasgow 
blue  clay,     red  clay. 

Silica 46.38  49.44 

Alumina 38.04  34.20 

Protoxide  of  iron 1.04  7.74 

I  .inn- 1.20  1.48 

Mimm'sia trace  1.94 

Water 13.44  _   .r..14 

100.  "lUO.  ~ 

Common  Clay,  or  Lanm,  is  an  impure  mixture  of  clay  and 
sand,  generally  containing  sufficient  iron  to  burn  red.  It 
is  finind  at  the  surface,  occurs  almost  everywhere,  and  is 
used  for  bricks,  drain-tile,  and  coarse  pottery.  Beds  occur 
in  some  of  the  Western  States  which  are  so  free  from  iron 
that  they  burn  to  a  cream  color;  the  Milwaukee  bricks  are 
notably  of  this  character. 

.!/(///*  are  clays  containing  considerable  quantities  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  water  they  fall  to  powder,  and  form 
a  non-adhesive,  pasty  mass.  They  fuse  easily.  The  fol- 
lowing analyses  show  their  character : 

Cliambray.    Savone. 

Silica 49.50       37.00 

Alumina 29.00        11.00 

Oxide  of  iron 3.00         6.50 

Carliouatu  of  lime 18.00        45.00 

Carbonate  of  magnesia o..'iil 

100.00        99.50 

Varieties  and  (Ratification  of  Clay  Wares. — The  plas- 
ticity of  wet  clay  makes  it  possible  to  fashion  vessels  from 
it  which  when  dry  may  be  baked  or  fired.  The  resulting 
ware  will  vary  in  color,  texture,  hardness,  solidity,  and 
transparency  according  to  the  nature  of  the  clay  and  of  the 
materials  which  are  in  some  cases  added  to  it.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  glaze  to  the  outside  of  the  ware  introduces 
still  further  differences.  Clay  ware  is  subdivided  into  dense 
and  porottt  ware.  The  first  is  semi-vitrified,  and  is  not 
porous  on  the  fracture ;  it  includes  true  porcelain,  tender 
porcelain,  granite-ware,  and  stoneware.  The  second  kind 
consists  of  a  refractory  mass  which  shows  no  signs  of  fu- 
sion, and  is  consequently  porous.  It  may  bo  glazed  to 
render  it  impervious  to  water.  It  includes  earthenware, 
faience,  bricks,  tiles,  etc.  The  two  classes  graduate  into 
each  other  by  insensible  shades  of  difference.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  varieties  of  ceramic  ware  : 

I.  PORCELAIN. — Mass  uniformly  fluxed,  dense,  not  scratch- 
ed by  knife,  texture  line  and  uniform,  translucent,  very 
sonorous,  white.  (1)  Hard  or  Heal  I'orcelain, — Mass  diffi- 
cult of  fusion,  consists  of  infusible  kaolin  with  quartz,  and 
a  flux  of  feldspar  or  lime.  The  glaze  is  composed  of  the 


same  flux;  contains  no  lead  or  tin.  (2)  Tender  Porcelain. 
— Mass  easily  fusible,  (a)  French  tender  porcelain  :  a 
glass-like  mass,  a  potash-alumina  silicate,  prepared  with- 
out clay,  and  consequently  not  properly  a  clay  ware  :  con- 
taining lead,  and  glazed  with  lead  ;  (b)  English  tender  por- 
celain, ironstone  china.  The  mass  pipe-clay,  with  flux  of 
gypsum  and  bone-ash.  Glaze,  clay,  chalk,  borax,  and  ox- 
ide of  lead. 

II.  STONEWARE. — Mass   dense,  hard,  not  scratched  by 
knife,  sonorous,  fine-grained,  homogeneous,  showing  in- 
cipient fusion,  scarcely  translucent  on  the  edges,  white  or 
colored.    (3)  Fine  stoneware,  rjranite  ware,Jirestone  ware. — 
Mass  white  or  colored,  composed  of  plastic  pipe-clay  and 
kaolin,  with  flux  of  feldspar  (Cornish  stone).     Glazed  or 
not;  glaze  often  contains  lead.    (4)  Common  Stoneware. — 
Mass  reddish-gray  or   bluish,  generally  without  glaze  or 
with  a  salt  glaze. 

III.  EARTHENWARE. — Mass  earthy,  porous,  pretty  hard, 
opaque,  texture  open,  little  sonorous.    (5)  Fine  Earthen- 
ware (faience). — Mass  white,  hard,  and  sonorous.     Glaze, 
of  crystal  containing  lead,  borax,  feldspar,  etc.,  or  opaque 
with  tin:  majolica,  delftware,  etc.     (6)  Common  Earthen- 
ware.— Mass  finely  granular,  uniform,  more  or  less  colored 
(yellow).    Glaze,  a  soft  white  or  colored  enamel.  (7)  O>-<1<- 
iiary  Pottery. — Mass,  earthy,  porous,  opaque,   soft,  homo- 
geneous, texture  very  open,  very  porous,  always  colored. 
Glazed  or  unglazed  ;  glaze  may  contain  lead  or  not ;  is 
always  easy  of  fusion,  and  transparent.    (8)  Briekn,  Tiles, 
Terra-cotta  Ornaments,  etc. — Mass  not  uniform,  always  col- 
ored, very  soft,  porous,  and  open,  little  sonorous,  opaque, 
fusible  at  a  high  temperature  :  sometimes  glazed.  (9)  Fire- 
lirii-h,  1'rucililfn,  cti\ — Mass  difficultly  fusible,  or  infusible; 
not  glazed. 

Hard  Porcelain  was  made  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
long  before  the  Christian  era.  A  revival  of  the  manufac- 
ture, which  had  declined  in  consequence  of  an  invasion,  is 
spoken  of  as  having  occurred  485  B.  c.  Chinese  porcelain 
was  first  imitated  in  Franco  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  in 
1  <)!).">.  The  manufacture  of  real  china  was  invented  in  Ger- 
many by  Botticher  in  1709.  The  duke  of  Saxony  (August 
II.  of  Poland)  built  him  a  factory  at  Meissen  near  Dres- 
den, and  in  1710  ho  was  installed  as  director.  The  pro- 
cess was  guarded  as  a  great  secret,  but  it  finally  became 
known,  and  was  established  in  1720  in  Vienna,  1751  in 
Berlin,  1755  at  Nymphenburg  near  Munich,  1758  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  in  1705,  after  the  discovery  of  kaolin  at 
St.  Yrieux,  it  was  substituted  for  the  tender  porcelain  at 
Sevres,  The  hard  porcelain  is  composed  of  kaolin,  quartz 
to  prevent  excessive  shrinkage  on  drying,  and  a  flux  (to 
fuse  and  bind  the  whole  together)  which  consists  of  feld- 
spar or  gypsum.  The  proportions  used  at  Berlin  in  1863 
were  kaolin  28,  quartz  66. (5,  protoxide  of  iron  0.70,  mag- 
nesia 0.6,  lime  0.3 ;  at  Nymphenburg,  kaolin  IM,  sand 
therewith  4,  quartz  21,  gypsum  5,  broken  biscuit-ware  5; 
at  Vienna,  kaolin  from  Zedlitz  34,  kaolin  from  Passau  25, 
kaolin  from  Unghvar  6,  quartz  14,  feldspar  (i.  broken  ware 
3;  at  Meissen,  kaolin  from  Aue  IS.  kaolin  from  Sosa  18, 
kaolin  from  Seilitz  36,  feldspar  26,  broken  ware  2.  At 
Sevres  chalk  from  Bougival  is  a  constant  addition  to  the 
mass ;  it  contains — 

Carbonate  of  lime 95.50 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0.80 

Silica 0.80 

Oxide  of  iron,  manganese,  and  alumina 1.70 

Water 1.20 

100. 

The  feldspar  is  brought  from  various  localities ;  that  from 
Bohemia  contains — 

Silica 65.87 

Alumina 2.">.r,G 

Scsquioxide  of  irou 0.27 

Lime 0.36 

Magnesia 0.10 

Potassa 4.71 

Soda :i.ou 

Water __0.58 

100.64 

The  kaolin  is  washed  and  ground  to  free  it  from  impurities 
and  make  it  uniform.  The  quartz,  feldspar,  and  broken 
ware  are  ground  in  mills  with  water,  and  the  different  con- 
stituents are  then  mixed,  and  the  mixture  is  ground  and 
strained  until  it  is  perfectly  uniform.  At  Sevres  the  mix- 
ture is  so  made  as  to  secure  the  following  composition  for 
the  dry  mass : 

Parts.  Silica.  Alumina. 

48  kaolin 30.00 

48  feldspar 28.30 

4  lime 

100  Total 58.30 


KM 
17. U4 


83.94 


Lime.  Potash. 

0.05  0.96 

0.53  li.ul 

4.IIH 

4.5S  2.97 


The  liquid  mass,  known  as  slip,  is  now  treated  for  the  re- 
moval of  water,  either  by  evaporation,  by  passing  it  over 
beds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  by  wliich  the  water  is  absorbed, 
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or  liy  tin'  aid  of  filter  pn-s-cs.  The  moist  mass  is  then 
slapped,  kneaded,  ami  trodden  to  make  it  uniform,  and  is 
put  away  in  moist  cellars  to  undergo  a  xpecies  of  decay  to 
make  it  mure  plastic.  During  tU*  pfOOTM  the  mass  be- 
-  dark-colored  by  the-  reduction  "I  the  iron,  and  ex- 
po-urc  tn  the  air  i-  necessary  I"  reo.\idi/.u  this. 

f'<n-ni<n>/. —  When  i  In-  ina^  is  rraily.  it  is  formed  either  on 


mass  is  rolled  out  into  a  sheet,  pre--cd  upon  the  mould, 
the  wheel  set  in  nmth. M.  ami  a  lua--  knil'e.  cut  to  the  ex- 
terior form  of  the  plate  or  saucer,  or  the  interior  form 
of  the  cup,  is  held  against  the  mass  ns  it  revolves,  and 
the  -iirf'aec  scraped  to  the  desired  form.  The  handlc- 
for  the  cups  are  made  in  .-cparate  moulds  nnd  attached 
by  moistening  the  .-nri'accs.  Many  articles,  such  as 


the  potter's  wheel  or  in  moulds.      "  The  potter's  wheel  eon-       pitcher-,  l.u-t-.  etc..  arc  cu-t  in  plaster  moulds.      T!.' 

Fin.  1.  is  thinned  with  watct  to  a  thick  cream.    The  mould  is  filled 

with  this,  and  allowed  to  stand  till  by  the  al.-nrption  .  .1 
it  i-  lined  with  a  linn  layer  of  the  mas-  of  sufficient  thick 
The  still  fluid  ma--   within  i-  then  poured  out,  the 
whole  allowed  to  .-land  till  the  mass  is  firm,  when  the  mould 

is  opened.  Flower.-,  medallions,  etc. .arc  moulded  separately 
in  plaster,  and  then  attached  in  their  proper  place-.  The 
texture  of  drapery  is  imitated  hy  mean-  of  a  piece  of  tulle, 
which  is  laid  on  the  IIKI--  and  burned  off  in  the  baking. 

When  all  the   part-    b»ve   ln-en ihined,  and  the  article 

has  been  carefully  fini-hcd  with  to<ds,  it  i-  allowed  to  dry. 
t'iriny. — The  next   Mep   is  the  tiring  or  baking  id'  the 
ware.     In  order  to  protect  it  from  ashes  and  smoke,  it  is 
Flo.  4. 


The  Pott,  r's  Wl 1. 

riltl  of  a  vertical  iron  axis,  on  which  is  a  horizontal  disk, 
which  is  made  tn  revolve  by  the  feet  of  the  operator  on  a 
lower  disk  or  by  steam.  A  lump  of  the  plastic  mass  is 
placed  upon  the  wheel,  the  thumb  being  placed  in  the 
•  •en trc  of  the  lump  and  prosed  downward  ;  a  hollow  is  thus 
I.  which  N  wi. Icncd  nr  the  walN  continued  vertically 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel  to  be  made.  The  con- 
stant revolution  of  the  wheel  easily 
allows  of  the  moulder  obtaining  a 
perfectly  cylindrical  form,  liy  thus 
humoring  the  clay,  elongating  tho 
I.  again  depressing  it,  widen- 
ing it,  and  hy  continued  manipu- 
lation in  this  manner,  the  most  ex- 
quisif.  ..'  produced.  To 

form  the  ridges  or  sharp  edges  of 
the  vessel  a  small  piece  of  iron,  a 
strip  of  horn  or  wood,  termed  a 
bridge,  is  used.  Tho  perfectly - 
1m  mrd  vessel  is  cut  away  from  the 
wheel  by  a  piece  of  brass  wire." 
(  \\'<i;/>i<',-.}  .Many  articles  are  made 
on  plaster  of  I'aris  forms.  The 
mould  is  taken  from  tho  origina 
article  in  parts,  which  are  made  to 
lit  together  accurately.  The  wet 
plastic  mass  is  made  to  fill  all  the  Formlngatca-cupon  the 
indentations  accurately,  and  when  potter's  wheel. 

it  has  stood  long  enough  to  enable  the  porous  mould  to 
absorb  enough  moisture  from  it  to  make  it  firm,  the  mould 
Fio.  3. 


(iypsum  moulds  for  a  pitcher. 

is   opened    and    the   article   released.      For  cups,  plates, 
saucers,  etc.  the  plaster  form  is  placed  on  the  wheel.     The 


A  chamber  of  the  porcelain  kiln,  showing  the  seggara. 

carefully  enclosed  in  fire-clay  vessels  called  itggart.  These 
seggars  are  piled  one  upon  another  in  columns  in  the  kiln 
or  oven,  which  is  a  large  circular  reverberatory  furnace 
with  three  chambers,  one  above  the  other,  and  five  fires 
around  the  out-idc.  Heat  is  applied  gradually  at  first,  but 
is  finally  carried  to  a  strong  red.  This  high  temperature 
is  maintained  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours,  when  the 
kiln  is  opened  and  allowed  to  cool  gradually  for  three  or 
four  days.  The  seggars  are  then  removed*  and  tho  ware 
taken  out. 

Glmi'iKj. —  In  some  establishments  the  green  ware  is  coat- 
ed with  the  glaze  before  the  first  firing;  in  others  the  green 
Fio.  5. 


The  Porcelain  Kiln. 

ware  is  first  baked  to  bi»cuil,  the  glaze  applied,  and  fused 
by  a  second  firing.  Some  articles,  statues,  vases,  etc.,  are 
not  glazed,  but  are  sold  as  biscuit.  The  glaze  for  porcelain 
is  made  to  resemble  the  mass  of  tho  ware  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, except  that  it  must  be  more  fusible.  At  Meissen  it 
is  composed  of — 
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Quartz 37.0 

Kaolin  from  Seilitz 37.0 

Lime  from  Pirna 17.5 

JJrokeu  porcelain •    8.5 

100. 

At  Berlin- 
Quartz 43 

Kaolin  from  Morle 31 

(1  ypsum 14 

Broken  porcelain J2 

100 

At  Pevrcs  a  mixture  of  pegmatite  from  St.  Yrieux  (feld- 
spar) and  quartz  is  used.  The  mixture  contains  74. .'i  silica, 
18. :i  alumina,  6.5  potassa,  0.4  lime,  0.2  magnesia.  The 
materials  are  ground  and  mixed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
mass,  and  the  final  slip,  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  is 
applied  by  dipping  the  biscuit  ware  into  the  tub  or  vat. 
After  the  dipping  process  the  part  of  the  piece  held  by  the 
workman  is  coated  with  glaze  by  the  aid  of  a  brush.  When 
dry  the  ware  is  replaced  in  the  segga.rs  and  again  fired. 

J)ec(»-<ithiy  the  porcelain  is  accomplished  by  applying 
metallic  oxides  mixed  with  a  suitable  flux,  as  a  silicate  or 
borate,  or  both  together.  The  colors  are  therefore  colored 
glasses,  which  are  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  oil  of 
lavender,  and  applied  with  a  brush.  The  following  list  of 
colors  is  given  by  Wagner  :  Oxide  of  iron,  for  red,  brown, 
violet,  yellow,  and  sepia;  oxide  of  chromium,  for  green; 
oxide  of  cobalt  and  potassium-cobalt-nitre,  for  blue  and 
black  ;  oxide  of  uranium,  for  orange  and  black  ;  oxide  of 
manganese,  for  violet,  brown,  and  black  ;  oxide  of  iridium, 
for  black;  oxide  of  titanium,  for  yellow;  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, for  yellow  ;  oxide  of  copper  (and  protoxide),  for 
green  and  red  ;  chromate  of  iron,  for  brown  ;  chroraate  of 
lead,  for  yellow  ;  chromate  of  barium,  for  yellow ;  chloride 
of  silver,  for  red;  chloride  of  platinum,  for  platinizing; 
purple  of  Cassius,  for  purple  and  rose-red.  The  burning- 
in  of  the  colors  is  effected  in  a  muffle  furnace.  For  gild- 

FIG.  6. 


The  muffle  for  fixing  the  colors  on  decorated  porcelain. 

ing,  precipitated  gold  is  applied,  mixed  with  honey  and  a 
flux,  as  nitrate  of  bismuth.  After  it  is  burned  in,  it  is 
brightened  by  burnishing.  Bright  gilding  can  be  secured 
without  burnishing  by  using  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
gold  or  fulminating  gold  in  balsam  of  sulphur.  For  sil- 
vering, the  metal  precipitated  by  copper  or  zinc,  and  for 
platinizing,  platinum-black,  are  employed. 

Composition  of  Hard  Porcelain. 

Berlin.  Superlnrchina. 

Silica 72.96 

Alumina 24.78 

I.iniK 1.04 

Alkali  and  loss 1.22 


100.00 
Sp.  gr 2.419 


71.04 
22.46 
3.82 
2.88 

mOO 

2.314 


Artificial  tcrih  are  extensively  manufactured  from  hard 
porcelain,  the  materials  being  feldspar,  quartz,  and  a  little 
kaolin.  The  yellow  tint  is  produced  by  titanic  acid,  pink 
by  gold,  gray  or  blue  for  the  tips  by  platinum-sponge  or 
cobalt.  The  feldspar  must  not  be  so  fine  as  to  completely 
flux  the  quartz  to  a  glass.  The  feldspar,  clay,  etc.,  arc 
ground  to  an  impalpable  powder  under  water,  dried,  and 
made  into  a  paste.  That  composing  the  body  of  the  tooth 
is  of  different  materials  from  that  composing  the  base  or 
enamel.  The  teeth  are  made  in  brass  moulds,  and  this  is 
quite  a  delicate  process.  The  enamel  is  first  put  in  place 
with  a  small  steel  spatula;  the  platinum  rivets,  by  which 
the  teeth  are  fastened  to  the  plate,  are  placed  in  position, 
and  then  the  body  is  pressed  into  the  mould.  They  are 
then  submitted  to  powerful  pressure  and  dried.  After  be- 


ing  dried,  they  are  submitted  to  a  process  called  biscuiting, 
in  \\hich  they  can  be  cut  like  chalk.  They  are  then  sent 
to  the  trimmers,  who  scrape  off  all  projections  and  fill  up 
all  depressions  which  may  have  been  left  in  the  operation 
of  moulding,  and  then  wash  them  with  what  is  technically 
termed  "  enamel."  This  is  composed  of  various  substances 
more  fusible  than  the  tooth  itself,  and  answers  to  the  glaze 
in  common  porcelain-making.  It  is  ground  to  a  fine  pow- 
der and  suspended  in  water,  and  is  laid  on  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush.  They  are  now  sent  to  the  gummers,  who  ap- 
ply the  gum.  This  is  colored  with  oxide  of  gold,  and  is 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  enamel.  After  being 
dried,  they  arc  burned.  This  operation  is  carried  on  in  a 
muffle.  The  teeth  are  placed  on  a  bed  of  crushed  quartz, 
which  is  placed  on  a  slab  of  refractory  clay.  After  being 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat  for  some  hours,  they  are  taken 
out,  cooled,  and  assorted. 

French  Tender  Porcelain,  or  Frit  Porcelain. — The  manu- 
facture of  this  peculiar  ware  began  in  France  in  16'J5  at 
Sevres,  and  was  continued  till  17ol.  when  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  hard  porcelain,  invented  by  Botticher.  It  is 
not  properly  porcelain,  nor  even  a  clay  ware,  but  an  im- 
perfectly-fused glass.  The  mass  or  body  is  composed  of 
(1)  frit,  (2)  chalk,  (.'!)  marl.  The  frit  is  made  by  heating 
together  in  a  calcining  furnace  the  following  mixture: 

Melted  saltpetre 22.0 

Sen-salt,  gray 7.2 

Alum,  generally  burned 3.6 

Alicante  soda 3.6 

(iypsnnl  (Montmartre) 3.6 

Sand  (Fontainebleau) <W.O 

100. 

This  mixture  was  not  completely  fused  in  the  furnace,  but 
merely  reduced  to  a  pasty  mass,  and  well  stirred  to  secure 
uniformity,  yielding  a  white  spongy  frit.  This  was  crushed 
and  lixiviated  to  remove  soluble  salts,  and  then  ground 
with  millstones  under  water  to  a  fine  powder  in  order  to 
form  a  paste.  Chalk  and  white  calcareous  marl  from  Ar- 
genteuil  were  also  separately  ground  up  with  water,  and 
freed  from  impurities  by  settling,  etc.  The  three  mate- 
rials, suspended  in  water,  were  then  mixed  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions,  calculated  for  the  dry  powders  : 

Frit 75 75 

Chalk 8  to  17 

Marl 17  to  18 

This  corresponds  to  an  average  composition  for  the  mass 
of— 

Silica 76 

Alumina 2 

Lime 16 

Soda  and  potassa 5 

Magnesia,  etc 1 

100 

The  pulp  was  allowed  to  remain  for  a  month  to  dry,  and 
was  then  again  pulverized.  This  mass  was  almost  entirely 
wanting  in  plasticity,  owing  to  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  clay.  It  possessed  so  little  cohesion  that  it  could  not 
be  worked  at  all  till  it  received  an  addition  of  12  per  cent, 
of  soap  and  glue  or  gum-tragacanth,  and  then  only  by 
pressing  in  plaster  moulds,  not  on  the  potter's  wheel. 
After  moulding,  the  articles  were  dried,  and  finished  on 
the  lathe  with  iron  tools.  The  firing  lasted  from  75  to  100 
hours,  and  was  a  very  delicate  operation.  Owing  to  the 
fusible  nature  of  the  mass,  the  articles  had  to  be  supported 
at  all  points  in  the  seggars  to  prevent  their  losing  their 
form.  Plates,  saucers,  etc.  were  arranged  upon  earthen 
moulds,  so  placed  as  to  permit  shrinkage  without  loss  of 
form.  Other  articles  were  supported  on  forms  made  of  the 
same  mass,  which  suffered  during  the  baking  the  same  con- 
traction, and  could  consequently  be  used  but  once. 

The  f/l'ize  or  enamel  was  a  kind  of  crystal  or  flint  glass; 
it  was  prepared  by  melting  in  crucibles — 

Sand  from  Fontainebleau,  burnt 27 

Flints,  calcined 11 

Litharge 38 

Carbonate  of  potash 15 

Carbonate  of  soda 9 

100 

The  fused  mass  was  ground  fine,  and  diffused  in  water, 
mixed  with  a  little  vinegar,  to  the  consistence  of  cream. 
As  the  biscuit  ware  was  not  porous  enough  to  take  the 
glaze  by  immersion,  it  was  necessary  to  pour  the  slip  over 
it.  The  articles  were  then  baked  again  for  30  hours  in 
separate  seggars,  but  without  supports,  in  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  the  kiln,  which  was  not  hot  enough  to  soften  the 
body  of  the  ware.  As  the  first  glaze  was  not  very  equal, 
it  was  necessary  to  apply  a  second,  and  return  the  pieces 
to  the  kiln  a  third  time.  For  the  decoration  of  this  ware 
the  colors  required  careful  and  peculiar  preparation  and 
treatment.  The  peculiarities  of  this  old  French  tender 
porcelain  are — body  fine,  dense,  vitreous,  hard,  very  trans- 
lucent, fusible  ;  glaze  vitreous,  transparent,  tolerably  hard. 
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It  was  similar  to  cryolite  ghi-s,  or /n.f  •-,.»»  /'"r"'"'"-  " 
was  \ct-y  enentfre  to  msnnfceture,  owing  l>"ih  to  the  la- 
bor required  an. I  tin-  hi^h  percentage  of  loss.  I'  »:' 

very  fragile,  and.  like  ula--.  incapable  "I'  hearing  rapid 
clia'ii','1'-  'i,f  temp. -ratine.  ''"'  '"'"'  "'  1""1'11-'  ";"''r  '"' 

quently  cracking  it.      I'  1"'  '  -"""•  »dv»»t«fe«  as  to 

painting,  ami  ccmM   lie  made  very  brilliant  in  its  decora- 

Ktfi/i'xli   Trail' i-  J'uri-itiiiii,  <>r  1,-iiiittmif  I'li'inn.  is  manu- 
factured exclusively  in  Kiigliind,  "hen-  har.l  porcelain  era 

i,,,t   I.. m.mieally  made  I'nr  tin-  «»nl  "I'  ''lay  sufficiently 

rctYae|or\  I'ur  tile  Heg..Mrs.      The  mass  ..r  body  i 

i,r  .  I  .   pia   i  '     kaolin,  "ehina  ol»J  "  I, i  Com 

wall:  ('•'•)  gnmlte  or  "  Corniih  -ion.-"  (pegmatite),  whieh 
consists  ft  'feldspar  with  »omo  quartz:  II)  elmlk  flints: 

-    b,   c.'llsi-tiiiu'    "I'  pho-phatc    nf  lime,  with    80016 
phosphate    of   magnc-ia.   earl le    ill'    lime.  (to.       The    U«0 

of  this  material  is  dm-  to   Mr.  Spade  in  I  MI:',  and  OOnitl 
tut. -s   (he  peculiarity   of    Knglish   ehina.      Itei-ently.  other 
forms  of  phosphate  ol'liinr.  as  apatite,  pli.i-pli'.i  it.-,  statl'e 
lile.    or    soinl.rerite,   have    been    siil.sl  itiited.      I  ('.  i    Steatite 
(soapst.. no  is  sometimes  n-e  I  to  dimini-h  the  contract  ion 
df  the  wares  in    ||u-    fnrnaee.      ll    contains    II    of  silica,  44 
of  mai;ne-i:i.  -  of  alnmiiia.  ' .',\  of  sesc|nioxide  of  iron,  1.5 
oxide  of  imintrani '-.-.  l.'.'oxidi'  of  ehromi um.     These  ma- 
terials are  all  ground  in  water  to  an  impalpable  slip.     A  frit 
is  then  made  of — 

Cnrni.sh  slon.- 41 

Flint 

I  ;ii  l.onale  ol'  soda,  crystals 20 

Hoi  ax 7 

Oxide  of  tin • 8 

100 
This  is  ground  to  slip,  and  the  mass  is  then  made  up  of — 

Pla-tie   elav,  lilne I'.. 

Kaolin : 

r,.niisli  stout: 7.5 

I 'lint ::- 

r...iH-ash  52. 

Frit 

100, 

Or  the  mass  is  not  fritted  in  part,  but  mixed  all  at  once, 

in  the  following  or  other  proportions: 


I. 


II. 
19 
11 
21 
49 


Plastic  clay SO 

Kaolin 18 

Flint 0 

11..I,, --ash 29 

]!roU«  n  ware 3 

Mould  refuse  of  unfircd  mass 100        KM) 

200 

The  mass  is  very  plastic,  in  consequence  of  the  large  per- 
centage of  clay,  and  is  readily  formed  either  on  the  pot- 
ter's wheel  or  in  plaster  moulds.  The  ware  is  burned  in 

seggars.     The  firins:  lasts  fi IS  to  50  hours,  and  from 

I'll  to  :;n  hours  are  allowed  for  cooling. 
Tin  ijliizc  for  table  ware  is  composed  of — 

Cornishstone 341  Fritted,      ground,      and 

Chalk 17  I      mixed  with  1(1  percent. 

Flint lit  f      ol'r..!  ni-li  si ,  and '20 

Borax :H  J      per  cent,  of  white  lead. 

I 

A  little  oxide  of  cobalt  is  added  to  increase  whiteness. 
The  white  lead  is  sometimes  omitted,  and  the  necessary 
fluidity  secured  by  a  larger  addition  of  borax.  The  urla/e 
is  applied  to  the  biscuit  by  immersion.  The  firing  requiie- 
about  IT  hours. 

Tin'  n:li,rn  arc  prepared  from  metallic  oxides,  ground  up 
with  fusible  glasses  or  fluxes.  The  flux  most  generally 
used  consists  of  red  lead  li,  borax  4,  flint  2.  The  painted 
goods  are  fired  in  the  enamel  kiln  or  inutile. 

Pecitliarititt.- — English  porcelain,  when  carefully  made, 
has  almost  all  the  advantages  ,,l  the  old  Sevres,  being 
translucent  and  exhibiting  the  brilliancy  which  can  only 
be  obtained  on  soft  glazes,  while  it  presents  none  of  the 
difficulties  to  the  manufacturer  whieh  arose  from  the  want 
of  plasticity  and  the  fusible  nature  of  the  mass  of  the  old 
Sevres,  as  it  is  extremely  plastic,  and  can  be  fired  at  lower 
temperatures  in  seggars  of  inferior  clays.  The  following 
analvses  have  been  published: 

I.  n. 

Silica 39.88        40.40 

Alumina 21  IX        24.15 

Phosphate  of  lime 2B.41         l."i.:« 

l,i 10.06        14.22 

Magnesia 0.43 

Alkalies  and  loss «__  '2.1 1 

1011.  II'J.SO 

A  vase  made  in  1871  contained  only  .'!.fi7  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  corresponds,  to  8  per  cent,  of  bone- 
phosphatc  of  lime. 

1'iirinn,  Ciirrnm.  dr.,  S'tnliie  Porcelain,  is  a  fine  unglazed, 
hard  porcelain,  made  with  a  more  fusible  feldspar  than  or- 


dinarv  porcelain.  The  peculiar  creamy-yellow  tint  is  due 
to  a  little  oxide  of  iron  contained  in  the  miiteriaLs;  the 
surface  is  wax-like.  It-  composition  i-.  \arial.  !e:  -oim:  eon- 
lain-  bone  a-h.  -..in.-  -Hi. -a!.-  ..I  baiiiim.  some  only  kaolin 
an. I  feldspar.  Parian  was  tir-t  prepared  by  ropelan. 1  in 
F.ngland  in  I -IS,  though  statues  ami  medallions  had  b.-.-n 
pre\  iollslv  made  in  hard  p-.leelain  biscuit  al  \l<-i--.n.  Tin: 
statue-,  et. -..  are  ea-t  111  different  pieces  in  plaster  moulds 
with  liquid  slip,  and  afterward  united  — some  before,  some 
after,  tiring',  itwinu'  to  the  large  amount  of  water  in  the 
slip,  the  ma-  oik  in  the  tiring. 

The  best  Parian  i-  made  in  Kni:land.  The  following  mix- 
tures for  Parian  are  given  by  Munpratt: 

/  ;:i. 

Well-washed  I.vnn  or  Isle  of  Wight  sand SO  pounds. 

Feldspar : r, 

Cornish  stone 15 

lVar!a-.h 12       " 

The  whole  mixed  together  with  water,  and  fired  in  Hinted 

seggars  at  the  earthenware  li. 

Jffott. 

Frit 50 

Feldspar 130 

China  clay  1:10 

Fine-po w.le red  i,'lass 20 

These  ingredients  being  all  well  ground  together. 
No.  S.  Frit  mntie  a»  before. 
Mnns. 

Frit 50 

Fi-l.lspar 35 

1  .-l.Npur  eal.  im-d  at  a  gloss  heat 35 

China  clay 75 

lione 75 

1'owdcred  glass 15 

Ure  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manufacture  of  Parian 
figures:  "As  the  most  direct  method  of  illustrating  the  pro- 
cess of  making  these  figures,  let  us  suppose  the  object  under 
view  to  bo  a  li^'ure  or  group,  and  this  we  will  assume  to  be 
two  feet  high  in  the  model.  The  clay,  which  is  of  the  most 
perfect  character,  is  mixed  with  flint,  as  in  the  case  of 
manufacturing  the  finest  stone  ehina,  and  it  is  used  in  a 
semi-liquid  state  about  the  consistency  of  cream  ;  this  is 
poured  into  the  moulds  forming  the  various  parts  of  t In- 
subject  (sometimes  as  many  as  fifty);  the  shrinking  that 
occurs  before  these  casts  can  be  taken  out  of  the  mould, 
which  is  caused  by  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  plaster  of 
which  the  mould  is  composed,  is  equal  to  a  reduction  of  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  the  height.  The  moulds  arc  made  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  which,  when  properly  prepared,  has  the 
property  of  absorbing  water  so  effectually  that  the  mois- 
ture is  extracted  from  the  clay,  and  the  ware  is  enabled 
to  leave  the  mould,  or  'deliver.'  with  care  and  rapidity. 
Prior  to  use,  the  plaster  (Kypsum  I  is  put  into  long  troughs, 
having  a  fire  running  underneath  them,  by  which  means 
the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  it  remains  in  a  state  of  soft 
powder ;  and  if  its  own  proportion  of  water  be  again  added 
to  it,  it  will  immediately  net  into  a  firm,  compact  body, 
which  is  the  case  when  it  is  mixed  to  form  the  mould. 
These  casts  are  then  put  together  by  the  'figure-maker;' 
the  scams  (consequent  upon  the  marks  caused  by  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  moulds)  are  then  carefully  removed,  and 
the  whole  worked  upon  to  restore  the  cast  to  the  same  de- 
gree of  finish  as  the  original  model.  The  work  is  then 
thoroughly  dried  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  firing,  as,  if  put  in 
the  oven  while  damp,  the  sudden  contraction  consequent 
upon  the  great  degree  of  heat  instantaneously  applied 
would  be  very  liable  to  cause  it  to  crack  ;  in  the  process  it 
again  suffers  a  further  loss  of  one  inch  and  a  half  by  evap- 
oration, antl  it  is  now  but  one  foot  nine  inches.  Again,  in 
the  '  firing'  of  the  bisque  oven,  its  most  severe  ordeal,  it  ia 
diminished  three  inches,  and  is  then  but  eighteen  inches 
high,  being  six  inches,  or  one-fourth,  less  than  the  original. 
Now,  as  the  contraction  should  equally  affect  every  portion 
of  the  details  of  the  work  in  order  to  realize  a  faithful  copy, 
and  as,  added  to  this  contingency,  are  the  risks  in  the  oven 
of  being  'over-fired,'  by  which  it  would  be  melted  into  a 
mass,  and  of  being  '  short-fired,'  by  which  its  surface  would 
be  imperfect,  it  is  readily  evident  that  a  series  of  difficulties 
present  themselves  which  require  considerable  practical 
experience  successfully  to  meet.  Indeed,  the  difficulties 
which  surround  the  manufacture  of  Parian  prevent  its 
being  rendered  to  the  public  at  such  a  price  as  those  would 
desire  who  wish  to  secure  the  introduction,  amongst  the 
people,  of  all  examples  which  are  calculated  to  refine  their 
tastes.  A  biscuit  china  is,  by  a  somewhat  similar  process, 
employed  in  several  of  the  porcelain-manufactories  on  the 
Continent  for  the  production  of  statuettes,  busts,  etc.,  but 
in  color  and  character  they  are  all  inferior  to  the  English 
Parian." 
,vV()ii«iror«  differs  entirely  from  porcelain.  It  is  dense, 
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sonorous,  fine-grained,  semi-fused,  does  not  cling  to  the 
tongue.  It  is  entirely  opaque;  is  either  white  or  colored. 
It  may  be  made  entirely  of  plastic  clays,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  commoner  kinds,  or  of  a  mixture  of  these,  with  fluxing 
materials,  as  kaolin,  quartz,  feldspar,  etc.,  as  in  the  case 
of  finer  varieties,  such  as  granite  ware,  Wedgwood,  etc. 
It  may  be  unglazed,  or  glazed  with  a  borax-and-lead  glaze, 
or  merely  a  salt  glaze.  Stoneware  gradually  passes  into 
earthenware,  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  draw  a  sharp 
line  of  division  between  the  two  classes  of  ware.  Semi- 
fusion  and  n n  absence  of  porosity  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  stoneware. 

Fine  Stoneware,  Granite  Ware. — The  materials  generally 
employed  in  England  are  (1)  plastic  clay  (blue);  (2)  kaolin, 
Cornish  china  clay  ;  (.3)  flint  j  (4)  Cornish  stone,  pegmatite, 
feldspar,  with  some  quartz.  Some  of  the  proportions  in 
mixing  the  mass  are  as  follows : 


I. 


White  stoneware 
bodies  for  jugs,  etc. 

Cornish  stone 80  40 

Cornish  clay 20  10 

Blue  clay 40  20 

Flint ....." 20 


III. 


IV. 


100  30 

20  10 

18  18 

40  2 


with  the  addition  of  a  little  blue  cobalt  to  whiten.  For 
colored  bodies  metallic  oxides  are  added  to  the  mass  : 
(1)  for  sage,  oxide  of  chromium  and  cobalt;  (2)  for  drab, 
15  per  cent,  of  common  marl  and  a  little  oxide  of  nickel ; 
(3)  for  dove-color,  1  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  manganese  ami 
|  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt.  For  American  (New  York 
City)  granite  or  iron  stone  the  mixture  consists  of  (1)  plas- 
tic blue  clay  from  AVoodbridge,  N.  J. ;  (2)  kaolin  from 
Spring  (liirden  or  elsewhere  ;  (3)  quartz  from  Middlctown, 
Conn. :  (4)  feldspar  from  the  same  locality.  These  are 
ground  up  with  water  to  slips  till  one  pint  of  each  weighs 
as  follows:  plastic  clay,  24  ounces;  kaolin,  26  ounces: 
quartz.  32  ounces;  feldspar.  32  ounces.  These  are  mixed 
and  evaporated  to  the  proper  consistence.  If  the  clay  bo 
in  excess,  the  pieces  shrink  too  much,  and  are  not  sound. 
If  clay  and  feldspar  are  in  excess,  or  quart/,  deficient,  the 
ware  cracks  or  "crazes,"  which  is  the  worst  fault.  If  feld- 
spar is  deficient,  the  mass  hardly  unites.  It  is  thus  ap- 
parent that  granite  ware  is  composed  of  the  ingredients  of 
hard  pun-elain,  with  a  large  admixture  of  plastic  clay. 
The  "  ('.  ('.,"  or  cream-colored  ware,  consists  of  the  sumo 
materials  as  the  granite,  except  that  only  one-half  as  much 
of  the  porcelain  mixture  of  kaolin,  quartz,  and  feldspar 
is  added  to  the  plastic  clay.  The  pieces  are  formed  as  de- 
scribed under  Hard  Porcelain,  either  on  the  wheel  or  in 
plaster  moulds  by  moulding  on  the  wheel,  pressing,  or 
ra-ting.  The  ware  is  fired  in  seggars,  either  in  a  porcelain 
kiln  or  in  simpler  kilns,  horizontal  or  vertical. 

The  Glaze. — "  A  good  enamel  is  an  essential  element  of 
fine  stoneware;  it  should  experience  the  same  dilatation 
and  contraction  by  heat  and  cold  as  the  biscuit  which  it 
covers.  The  English  enamels  contain  nothing  prejudicial 
to  health,  as  many  of  the  foreign  glazes  do;  no  more  lead 
being  added  to  the  former  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
convert  the  silicious  and  aluminous  matters  with  which  it 
is  mixed  into  a  perfectly  neutral  glass.  Three  kinds  of 
glazes  are  used  in  Staffordshire — one  for  the  common  pipe- 
clay or  cream-colored  ware:  another  for  the  finer  pipe-clay 
ware  to  receive  impression?,  called  pn'ntfn;/  btxhj ;  a  third 
for  the  ware  which  is  to  be  ornamented  by  painting  with 
the  pencil.  The  glaze  of  the  first  or  common  ware  is  com- 
posed of  53  parts  of  white  lead,  16  of  Cornish  stone,  36  of 
ground  flints,  and  4  of  flint  glass;  or  of  40  of  white  lead, 
36  of  Gorolvfa  stone,  12  of  flints,  and  4  of  flint  or  crystal 
glass.  These  compositions  are  not  fritted,  but  arc  em- 
ployed after  being  simply  triturated  with  water  into  a  thin 
paste.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  glaze  in- 
tended to  cover  all  kinds  of  figures  printed  in  metallic  colors : 
26  parts  of  white  feldspar  are  fritted  with  6  parts  of  soda, 
2  of  nitre,  and  1  of  borax ;  to  20  pounds  of  this  frit,  26 
parts  of  feldspar,  20  of  white  lead,  6  of  ground  flints,  4  of 
chalk,  1  of  oxide  of  tin,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of 
cobalt,  to  take  off  the  brown  cast  and  give  a  faint  azure 
tint,  arc  added.  The  following  recipe  may  also  be  used  : 
Frit  together  20  parts  of  flint  glass,  6  of  flints,  2  of  nitre, 
and  1  of  borax ;  add  to  12  parts  of  that  frit,  40  parts  of 
white  lead,  36  of  feldspar,  8  of  flints,  and  6  of  flint  glass; 
then  grind  the  whole  together  into  a  uniform  cream-con- 
Eistenced  paste.  As  to  the  stoneware  which  is  to  be  painted, 
it  is  covered  with  a  glaze  composed  of  13  parts  of  the 
printing-color  frit,  to  which  are  added  50  parts  of  red  lead, 
40  of  white  lead,  and  12  of  flint,  the  whole  having  been 
ground  together.  The  above  compositions  produce  a  very 
hard  glaze,  which  cannot  be  scratched  by  the  knife,  is  not 
acted  upon  by  vegetable  acids,  and  does  no  injury  to  pot- 
able or  edible  articles  kept  in  the  vessels  covered  with  it. 
It  preserves  for  an  indefinite  time  the  glassy  lustre,  and  is 
not  subject  to  crack  and  exfoliate,  like  most  of  the  conti- 


nental stoneware  made  from  common  pipe-clay.  In  order 
that  the  seggars  in  which  the  articles  are  baked  after  re- 
ceiving the  glaze  may  not  absorb  some  of  the  vitrifying 
matter,  they  are  themselves  coated,  as  above  mentioned, 
with  a  glaze  composed  of  13  parts  of  common  salt  and  :;o 
parts  of  potash,  simply  dissolved  in  water  and  brus-hed 
over  them."  (  Ure.) 

Printing  ana  Jointing. — "  There  are  two  distinct  methods 
of  printing  in  use  for  china  and  earthenware:  one  is  trans- 
ferred on  the  bisque,  and  is  the  method  by  which  the  or- 
dinary printed  ware  is  produced,  and  the  other  is  transferred 
on  the  glaze.  The  first  is  called  'press-printing'  and  the 
latter  '  bat-printing.'  The  engraving  is  executed  upon 
copper  plates,  and  for  press-printing  is  cut  very  deep,  to 
enable  it  to  hold  a  sufficiency  of  color  to  give  a  firm  and 
full  transfer  to  the  ware.  The  printer's  shop  is  furnished 
with  a  brisk  stove  having  an  iron  plate  on  the  top  imme- 
diately over  the  fire,  for  the  convenience  of  warming  the 
color  while  being  worked,  also  a  roller-press  and  tubs.  The 
printer  has  two  female  assistants  called  *  transferred.'  :uul 
also  a  girl  called  a  'cutter.'  The  copper  plate  is  charged 
with  color  mixed  with  thick  boiled  oil  by  means  of  a  knife 
and  'dabber'  while  held  on  the  hot  stove  plate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  color  fluid;  and  the  engraved  portion 
being  filled,  the  superfluous  color  is  scraped  off  the  surface 
of  the  copper  by  the  knife,  which  is  further  cleaned  by 
being  rubbed  with  a  boss  made  of  leather.  A  thick  firm 
oil  is  required  to  keep  the  different  parts  of  the  design  from 
(lowing  into  a  mass  or  becoming  confused  while  under  the 
pressure  of  the  rubber  in  the  process  of  transferring.  A 
sheet  of  paper  of  the  necessary  size  and  of  a  peculiarly 
thin  texture,  called  '  pottery  tissue,' after  being  saturated 
with  a  thin  solution  of  soap  and  water,  is  placed  upon  the 
copper  plate,  and  being  put  under  the  action  of  the  pre>>, 
the  paper  is  carefully  drawn  off  ngain  (the  engraving  being 
placed  on  the  stove),  bringing  with  it  the  color  by  which 
the  plate  was  charged,  constituting  the  pattern.  This  im- 
piv»iuii  is  given  to  the  'cutter,'  who  cuts  away  the  super- 
fluous paper  about  it:  and  if  the  pattern  consists  of  a 
border  and  a  centre,  the  border  is  separated  from  the  centre, 
as  being  more  convenient  to  fit  to  the  ware  when  divided. 
It  is  then  laid  by  a  transferrer  upon  the  ware  and  rubbed 
first  with  a  small  piece  of  soaped  flannel  to  fix  it,  and 
afterward  with  a  rubber  formed  of  rolled  flannel.  This 
rubber  is  applied  to  the  impression  very  forcibly,  the  fric- 
tion causing  the  color  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  bisque  surface, 
by  which  it  is  partially  imbibed:  it  is  then  immersed  in  a 
tub  of  water,  and  the  paper  washed  entirely  away  with  a 
sponge,  the  color,  from  its  adhesion  to  the  ware  and  being 
mixed  with  oil,  remaining  unaffected.  It  is  now  necessary, 
prior  to  'glazing,'  to  get  rid  of  this  oil,  which  is  done  by 
submitting  the  ware  to  heat  in  what  are  called  'hardening 
kilns/  sufficient  to  destroy  it  and  leave  the  color  pure.  This 
is  a  necessary  process,  as  the  glaze,  being  mixed  with  water, 
would  be  rejected  by  the  print,  while  the  oil  remained  in 
the  color.  The  printing  under  the  stoneware  glaze  is  gen- 
erally performed  by  means  of  cobalt,  and  has  different 
shades  of  blue  according  to  the  quantity  of  coloring-natter 
employed.  After  having  subjected  this  oxide  to  the  pro- 
cesses requisite  for  its  purification,  it  is  mixed  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  ground  Hints  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  pro- 
portioned to  the  dilution  of  the  shade.  These  materials 
arc  fritted  anil  ground,  but  before  they  are  used  they  must 
be  mixed  with  a  flux  consisting  of  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  flint  glass  and  ground  flints,  which  serves  to  fix  the 
color  upon  the  biscuit,  so  that  the  immersion  in  the  glaze- 
liquor  may  not  displace  the  lines  printed  on,  as  also  to  aid 
in  fluxing  the  cobalt. 

"  The  *  bat-printing '  is  done  upon  the  glaze,  and  the  en- 
gravings are  for  this  style  exceedingly  fine,  and  no  greater 
depth  is  required  than  for  ordinary  book  engravings.  The 
impression  is  not  submitted  to  the  heat  necessary  for  that 
in  the  bisque,  and  the  medium  of  conveying  it  to  the  ware 
is  also  much  purer.  The  copper  plate  is  first  charged  \;  ith 
linseed  oil,  and  cleaned  off  by  hand,  so  that  the  engraved 
portion  only  retains  it.  A  preparation  of  glue  being  run 
upon  flat  dishes  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  is  cut  to 
the  size  required  for  the  subject,  and  then  pressed  upon  it, 
and,  being  immediately  removed,  draws  on  its  surface  the 
oil  with  which  the  engraving  was  filled.  The  glue  is  then 
pressed  upon  the  ware,  with  the  oiled  part  next  the  glaze, 
and,  being  again  removed,  the  design  remains ;  though,  be- 
ing in  a  pure  oil,  scarcely  perceptible.  Color  finely  ground 
is  then  dusted  upon  it  with  cotton  wool,  and  a  sufficiency 
adhering  to  the  oil  leaves  the  impression  perfect  and  ready 
to  be  fired  in  the  enamel-kilns. 

"The  following  are  the  processes  usually  practised  in 
Staffordshire  for  printing  under  the  glaze:  The  cobalt,  or 
whatever  color  is  employed,  should  be  ground  upon  a  por- 
phyry slab,  with  a  varnish  prepared  as  follows :  A  pint  of 
i  linseed  oil  is  to  be  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  thick  honey, 
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along  with  4  ounce-  of  n.-in.  hiill'  a  pound  "I  tar.  and  half   i 
:i  pint  of  nil  nf  amber.     This  is  very  tcnacioii-.  and  run  ho 
•eed  only  when  liquefied  by  licnt.  »  hi. •!>  the  ill-inter  rtlr.t- 
hv  ipretdlng  it  ii]". n  n  h.. t  rn-t  in. M  i>lnti-.     The  printing 

],'lnl.-s  iin-  inii.li-  "(  r..|.|.rr,  engrii  vi-.l  with  pretty  ili-i-p  lines 

in  tl mnion  way.     Tin-  printer,  with  :i  h i.lhern  nnilli-r. 

I*   upon    tin-  cngrmed    pliitr.   prrviuii-ly    heated,   hi- 

niivcd    up  with  thr   al.o\c   i.il   varnish,  and    remov.-- 

what  is  superfluous  with  a  imlette-knife:   then   cleans  the 

plate  with  a  dossil  lillr.l  with  limn,  tapping  innl  wiping  as 

if  he  were  rcm..\  ing  dust  from  it.     This   uperiitiiin  heing 

fini-h.  the    paper    iliteli.li-.l    In    re.-civc    I  In-    im- 

wifh  imp   Wlter,  and    lay-  it  nniist  upon 

the  cupper  plate.  The  soup  makes  the  paper  part  more 
rea.lilv  from  the  nipper,  an.l  the  thick  ink  purl  inure  road- 
ilv  from  the  hi. -en  it.  The  eupper  plate  is  now  passed  through 
the  engraver's  cylinder  pre-s.  the  proof  leaf  is  lil'te.l  oil'  an.) 

handed  to  the  women,  who  out  i'  int.. drta.-he.t  piece-,  which 

ipplv  to  the  surfarr  of  the  hi-. -nit.  .  .  .  The  stone- 
ware l.iscnit  IM-M-I-  rrrei\cs  any  pn-piiration  hefore  lieing 
iinprinteil,  the  oil  of  tin-  eoh.r  lieiiiL'  of  -in-h  a  nature  as  to  i 
fix  the  figures  (irmly.  The  printed  paper  is  pressed  and 
ruhhed  on  with  a  roll  of  tlannel.  ahout  U  iii.-hes  in  diam- 
eter, and  I'-'  or  !.">  in. -lies  h.nu'.  This  is  used  as  a.  bur- 
ni-her.  one  en. I  uf  it  heing  re-led  against  the  shoulder, 
» ml  the  other  end  heing  ml. lied  upon  the  paper:  hv  which 
mean-  it  tran-fers  all  the  engraved  traces  to  tin-  hi-. -nit. 
The  piece  of  biscuit  is  laid  aside  for  a  little,  in  order  that 
the  color  tnav  take  fa-t  hold  ;  it  i-  then  plunged  into  water, 
and  the  paper  i-  washed  away  with  a  -p..ni_'e.  When  the 
paper  is  detached,  the  pirn-  of  ware  i-  dipped  in  a  caus- 
tic alkaline  Icy  to  saponify  the  oil.  after  which  it  is  im- 
mersed in  the  gla/.o-liqiior.  with  which  the  printed  figures 
readilv  adhere.  .  .  .  When  the  paper  impression  isapplicd  to 
pieces  of  porcelain,  they  are  heated  before  heing  dipped  in 
the  u  '•.  being  already  semi-vitrified,  the  paper 

M'n-ks  more  closely  to  them  than  to  the  biscuit,  and  can  be 
rem.Acd  only  by  a  hard  I. rush. 

••  The  imprc--ion  ahove  the  glaze  is  done  by  quite  a  dif- 
ferent prooeM,  uhi.-h  d  irhtho  use  of  the  press. 
A  .|ti:intity  of  I'm.-  clean  glue  is  melted  and  poured  hot 
upon  a  larire  Hat  .li-h.  so  as  to  form  a  layer  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inrh  thi.-k.  and  of  the  consistence  of  jelly.  When 
cold,  it  is  divided  into  cakes  of  the  si/.r  of  the  copper  plates 

it  is  intended  to  cover.     The  •  .   w mil  rub- the 

,  cd  copper  plate  gently  over  with  linseed  oil  boiled 
thick,  immediately  after  which  she  applies  the  cake  of 
glue,  which  .-he  presses  down  with  a  silk  dossil  filled  with 
bran.  The  cake  licks  up  all  the  oil  out  of  the  engraved 
lines:  it  is  then  cautiously  lilted  off,  and  transferred  to  the 
surface  of  the  glazed  ware  which  it  i-  int.-ii.led  to  print. 
The  glue  cake  being  removed,  the  enamel  .surface  must  bo 
rubbed  with  a  little  cotton,  whereby  the  metallic  colors  are 
attached  only  on  the  lines  charged  with  oil:  the  piece  ie 
then  heated  under  the  ninftle."  (Ure.) 

Oniiiuiiiiin  ni/i/  I'lilnriuij. — "Common  stoneware  is  col- 
ored by  means  of  two  kinds  of  apparatus — the  one  called 
the  blowing-pot,  the  other  the  worming-pot.  The  orna- 
ments, made  in  relief  in  Franee,  are  made  hollow  (intaglio) 
in  Kngland  by  means  of  a  mould  engraved  in  relief  which 
is  passed  over  the  artiele.  The  impression  which  it  pro- 
duces is  tilled  with  a  thick  clay  paste,  which  the  workman 
throws  on  with  the  blowing-pot.  This  is  a  M---I-!  like  a 
tea-pot,  having  a  spoilt,  but  it  i.s  hermetically  scaled  at  top 
with  a  clay  plug,  after  being  filled  with  the  pasty  liquor. 
The  workman  hv  blowing  in  at  the  spout  causes  the  liquor 
to  11  y  out  through  a,  i|iiill  pipe  which  goes  down  through 
the  clay  plug  into  the  liquor.  The  jet  is  made  to  play  upon 


the  niece  while  it  is  lieing  turned  upon  the  lathe:  so  that 
the  hollowi  previously  made  in  it  by  the  mould  or  stamp 
are  filled  with  a  paste  of  a  color  different  from  that  of  the 
body.  When  the  pirre  has  acquired  sufficient  firmness  to 
bear  working,  tin-  exec.-s  uf  the  paste  i-  removed  by  an  in- 
strument called  a  f..i/r>m«/ii  till  the  ornamental  figure  pro- 
duced by  the  stump  be  laid  bare  :  in  which  case  merely  the 
color  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  impression.  Ily  pa --HILT 
in  this  manner  sc\eral  \.--scls  of  clay  liquor  of  different 
colors  over  each  other  with  the  blowing-pot,  network  and 
decorations  of  ditfercnt  colors  ami  shades  are  very  rapidly 
produced.  The  serpentine  or  snake  pots,  established  on 
the  same  principle,  art  made  of  tin  plate  in  three  com- 
partments. e:.i-h  containing  a  difl'ercnt  color.  These  open 
at  the  top  of  the  \c-srl  in  a  common  oriti.-c.  terminated  by 
small  quill  tubes.  On  inclining  the  vessel,  the  three  colors 
flow  out  at  once  in  the  -nine  proportion  at  the  one  orifice, 
and  are  let  fall  upon  the  piece  while  it  is  being  sl.iwly 
turned  upon  tin-  lathe,  whereby  curious  -crpcnt-Hke  orna- 
ments may  be  readily  obtained.  Thr  chiy-liquor  ought  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  stoneware  paste.  The  blues  suc- 
ceed best  when  the  ornaments  are  made  with  the  liner  pot- 
tery mi.xture-  given  above.  .  .  .  To  produce  yellow  iinpres-  } 


sions  upon  brown  stoneware,  ochre,  is  ground  up  with  a 
small  quantity  of  antimony.  The  flux  ists  of  Hint- 
glass  and  Hint-  in  equal  weights.  The  ci.mpo.-it  ion  for 
white  dc-igns  is  made  by  grindini.'  silev  tip  with  that  HUM, 
and  printing  it  on  as  fur  blue  cub.rs  upun  brown  or  other 
colored  stoneware,  which  show-  oil' the  light  line-."  (Or*.} 

Knamcl  color*  for  painting  on  granite  wan-,  el.-.,  ai- 
tallir  oxides  with  a  fii'ible  Hnx.a-  bora  \.  Hint,  oxide  of 
lead.  etc.  They  are  applied  with  e--enti.il  oil-  turpen- 
tine or  lavender.  The  ground  i-  laid  by  applying  boiled 
oil  with  it  camel's-hair  brush,  then  lc\  riling.  /,.,«<./«./,  to 
•  a  uniform  coating,  and  finally  applying  the  color  in 
the  form  of  powder  with  eotion  wool.  Hold  i-  n-ed  in  the 
form  of  an  amalgam  ground  t..  powder  with  llux.  and  is 
applied  either  to  the  ..iled  -inla.-e  or  with  a  brush.  Alter 

the  ware  has  been  baked  ill  the  mullle,  the  dead  surface  of 
gold  is  burni-hed  with  agate. 

M,i,,n;,-  l.i'xti-i*  arc  a). plied  to  a  surface  of  lead  gla/e, 
composed  of  till  litharge.  'M  fcld-pai.  I.  of  Hint.  Silver 
and  platina  are  applied  on  a  white  ground,  gold  and  copper 
on  ft  colored  ground,  (iohl  and  platina  are  applied  to 
ware  made  on  purpose,  compo-ed  of  I  part-  of  rla  y .  I  of 
flint,  4  of  china  clay,  and  o  of  leld-par.  To  make  brown 
figures  in  relief  on  a  white  l.odv.  ibis  is  mixed  with  water 
till  it  weighs  lit!  ounces  per  pint.  Hold  lii-tn-  i-  pi. 
by  dissolving  guld  in  a>[iia  rcgia,  adding  tin,  and  pouring 
into  balsam  of  sulphur  a  solution  ot  -iilphur  in  linseed  oil. 
Platina  lustre  is  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  a  solution  of 
platina  in  aqua  regia  with  *pirit  of  tar  (tar  and  sulphur 
boiled  in  linseed  oil), or  by  applying  the  ammonia  chloride. 
of  platinum.  Iron  lustre  is  obtained  with  a  solution  uf 
iron  in  hydrochloric  acid,  mixed  with  spirit  of  tar.  \ 
lustres  are  applied  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  burned  in 
the  muffle,  and  burnished  if  necessary. 

\\'i,/,jir,,i,,l  \\~nri'  includes  a  variety  of  fine  stonewares, 
mostly  unglazed,  which  were  introduced  by  Wedgwood. 
They  are  known  as  jasper,  onyx,  ngatc.  porphyry,  terru- 

cotta,  basalt,  etc.     Owing  to  the  ] uliar  composition  of 

the  mass,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  m..-t  exquisite 
finish  and  delicacy  of  detail.  Jasper  or  onyx  ware  con- 
sists of  a  porcelain-like  mass,  either  white  or  colored 
throughout  with  metallic  oxides.  By  a  combination  of 
white  on  a  colored  ground  the  most  beautiful  cameos,  me 
dullion  portraits,  etc.,  are  produced.  The  following  mix- 
tures are  characteristic  for  the  white  body : 

I.  II.          HI.        IV. 

Blue  plastic  clay 26       15         «0       38 

Kaolin,  Cornish  chiua  clay 15         60       15 

Flint 15       15         40       10 

Feldspar,  Cornish  stone 15        80 

Sulphate  of  baryta 47       10       160       50 

.Sulphate  of  sln.ntia 10 

.•sulphate  of  lime 6       23  8 

Bone-ash H 

nil      ins       ins      108 

The  colored  bodies  were  produced  by  adding  to  these  me- 
tallic oxides — 0.25  to  1.5  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  cobalt  for 
blue;  oxide  of  chromium  or  oxide  of  nickel  with  potash 
for  greens:  oxide  of  manganese  for  dark  purple:  gold  pre- 
cipitated by  tin  for  rose;  antimony  for  orange;  oxide  of 
copper  for  leaf-greens:  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  or 
ochres  for  black  ;  nickel  and  umber  for  brown.  This  paste 
is  very  plastic,  and  may  be  worked  on  a  lathe  or  in  moulds. 
The  ornaments,  in  the  same  or  different  colors,  are  mould- 
ed separately,  applied  with  gum-water,  and  carefully  fin- 
ished with  tools.  One  firing  is  sufficient,  unless  the  inner 
surface  is  to  be  glazed.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  results 
were  obtained  with  white  medallions  on  a  deep-blue  ground. 
Wedgwood's  copy  of  the  Portland  Vase  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  specimens  of  this  ware.  Basalt  or  black  Egyp- 
tian ware  is  employed  for  the  reproduction  of  ancient 
Egyptian  vases,  etc.  It  is  made  of  the  following  mixtures : 

i.         u.        in. 

Blue  plastic  clay 200       100       200 

Eedclay MO 

Ochre,  calcined 200        100        100 

Iron  scales,  protosesquloxide 35 

Oxide  of  manganese >'•»         40       100 

460      vrr.r»      TIKI 

Encatwtic  Painting  was  introduced  by  Wedgwood  as  a 
revival  of  the  work  of  the  ancient  Etruscans,  whoso  ware 
shows  none  of  the  glossy  lustre  of  enamels  or  vitrifmblo 
colors.  His  colors  were  composed  as  follows,  the  "  slip  " 
being  the  body  of  his  jasper  ware: 


While. 

Blue  clay 20 

China  clay 10 

Flint ." 1(1 

Feldspar — 5 

Greco. 

While  slip 12 

1 

Nickel-oxide 1 


Black. 

Egyptian  black  slip 12 

White  slip 3 

Blue  slip 3 

Blue. 

White  slip 25 

Cobalt-oxide H 
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Glazing  or  Enamelling  Is  rarely  resorted  to  with  this  kind 
of  fine  stoneware.  The  interior  of  the  Wedgwood  vessels 
is  sometimes  enamelled:  for  the  black  ware,  for  instance,  a 
mixture  of  C  parts  of  red  lead,  1  of  flint,  and  |th  part  of 
oxide  of  manganese  is  used.  A  peculiar  thin  glaze,  or 
rather  gloss,  is  often  given  to  stoneware  by  the  process 
called  smearing.  The  once-baked  ware  is  placed  in  seggars 
which  are  smeared  on  the  interior  with  more  or  less  vola- 
tile mixtures,  which  assume  the  form  of  vapors  during  the 
second  firing,  and,  reacting  with  the  materials  of  which  the 
ware  is  composed,  produce  thin  glazes  consisting  of  silicates 
or  boro-silicatcs.  Pieces  of  ware  coated  with  the  mixtures, 
called  refractories,  are  often  placed  in  the  seggars  with  the 
articles  to  be  glazed.  The  following  are  smears  often  used  : 

I.  II.  III.  IV. 

Litharge 6  4 

Stone 3  1 

Common  Bait 3  3  5  2 

Bone-ash 5  5 

Flint 10  1 

Nitre _-,. _„.  _3 

12  8  23"  8 

The  glazes  used  for  porcelain  or  for  granite  ware  may  also 
be  employed  by  immersion.  Unglazed  Wedgwood  ware  is 
sometimes  made  without  sulphate  of  ba.ryta.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  suitable  mixture:  plastic  blue  clay,  kaolin,  fire- 
clay, together  one-half:  the  other  half  feldspar,  Cornish  ' 
stone.  This  is  more  fusible  and  much  cheaper  than  hard 
porcelain.  It  may  be  colored  superficially,  or  ornamented 
with  colored  mixtures  of  a  similar  material  in  relief.  Mvr- 
lar  budy  is  composed  of  6  parts  of  plastic  blue  clay,  1  of 
kaolin,  ehina  clay,  2  of  flint,  3  of  Cornish  stone. 


Lacquered  wares,  called  also  terralite  and  siderolite,  are 
intermediate  between  fine  and  common  stoneware,  have  no 
glaze,  but  a  strong  surface-color  of  varnish  or  lacquer. 
The  color  is  mixed  with  varnish  and  applied  to  the  baked 
ware,  which  is  then  heated  in  a  slow  oven  to  fix  the  surface. 
Another  fine  stoneware  is  known  as  lava,  and  extensively 
manufactured  in  Germany.  The  mass  is  plastic,  and  is  of- 
ten made  into  baskets  in  imitation  of  willow  wicker-work. 

Common  Stoneware  is  made  of  certain  plastic  clays  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  fluxing  materials.  Fine  sand  or  pul- 
verized fragments  of  stoneware  are  sometimes  added  when 
the  clay  is  not  sufficiently  rich  in  quartz,  to  prevent  undue 
shrinkage  and  cracking  during  the  firing.  The  ware  is 
semi-fused  ;  the  color  is  generally  gray.  The  clay  is  mere- 
ly kneaded  in  the  pug-mill  and  worked  by  hand.  Much 
of  this  ware  is  formed  on  the  wheel;  large  vessels  for 
chemical  works,  etc.,  are  moulded.  An  agreeable  color  is 
often  produced  by  a  wash  of  ferruginous  clay  or  ochre. 
For  firing,  horizontal  kilns  or  furnaces  are  used,  with  no 
seggars.  The  mass  being  vitreous,  glaze  is  unnecessary. 
Cheap  glazes  are,  however,  often  used,  such  as  iron  slag 
ground  with  water,  or  usually  the  salt  glaze.  This  glay.e 
is  secured  by  throwing  salt  into  the  kiln  toward  the  close 
of  the  firing.  The  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  being  volatile, 
rises'  in  vapor,  and,  in  the  presence  of  steam  from  the  ware 
or  fuel,  is  decomposed  by  the  silica  of  the  ware,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  escapes  as  gas,  and  a  silicate  of 
soda  on  the  surface  of  the  ware,  which,  uniting  with  the 
clay,  forms  a  silicate  of  soda  and  alumina,  an  artificial 
feldspar  like  the  glaze  on  hard  porcelain.  JVluspratt  gives 
the  following  analyses  of  stoneware : 


Stoneware  Glazed. 


Place. 

Silica. 

Alumina. 

Oxide  or 
iron. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Alkali. 

Loss. 

Parts. 

Description. 

St.  Amand  

75.00 

22.10 

1.00 

0.25 

traces. 

0.84 

0.81 

100.00 

Common  body  ;  earthv  glaze. 

Helsingborg... 

74.60 

19.00 

4.25 

0.62 

traces. 

1.30 

0.23 

100.00 

Coiirsd    grayish    body,    ill    moulded; 
glazed  with  salt. 

Voisinlieu  

74.30 

19.50 

3.90 

0.50 

0.80 

0.50 

0.50 

100.00 

Fine  whitish  body,  well  moulded  ;  salt 
glaze. 

l-'ini"    whitish    body,    well    moulded, 

Vauxhall  

74.00 

27.04 

2.00 

0.60 

0.17 

1.00 

0.13 

100.00 

with  a  porous  external  surface  ;  salt 

glazed. 

64  01 

24  50 

8  50 

056 

0  92 

1  42 

009 

100  00 

Dark  brown  body,  fine,  well  moulded  ; 

covered  with  an  earthy  glaze. 

Stoneware  Unglazed. 


Place. 

Silica. 

Alumina. 

Oxide  of 
iron. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Alkali. 

Loss. 

Parts. 

Description. 

Baltimore  

67.40 

L'9.00 

2.00 

0.60 

0.60 

0.40 

100.00 

Very  fine  whitish  body. 

Wedgwood  

66.49 

26.00 

6.12 

1.04 

0.15 

0.20 

100,00 

(Very  fine  yellowish  body,  very  sonor- 
\     ous,  well  moulded. 

Savcignies  

65.80 

27.64 

4.25 

1.12 

0.64 

0.24 

0.31 

100.00 

Clear  brown  bod  v,  coarse,  very  sonorous. 

6''.04 

2030 

15  58 

1  08 

I  00 

100  00 

(Very  fine  body,  well  moulded,  of  a 

(     deep  brown-red  color. 

China  

62.00 

22.00 

14.00 

0.50 

traces. 

1.00 

0.50 

100.00 

/Very  fine  body,  well   moulded,  of  a 
\     deep  brown-red  color. 

Earthenware  includes  those  varieties  of  pottery  which 
present  an  open,  porous  body,  which  is  opaque,  little  so- 
norous, and  generally  pretty  hard.  It  is  sometimes  un- 
glazed  for  water-coolers,  crucibles,  bricks,  tiles,  etc.,  but  its 
porosity  makes  it  necessary  to  glaze  it  for  holding  liquids, 
and  by  glazing  and  decoration  it  can  be  made  very  beau- 
tiful. The  peculiarities  of  the  manufacture  are  (1)  the  use 
of  clay  and  flint  without  any  flux,  or  of  clays  alone;  and 
(2)  firing  at  a  temperature  so  low  as  to  preclude  the  fusion 
of  any  of  the  constituents.  The  glaze  must  necessarily  be 
very  fusible.  This  ware  includes  the  fine  English  ware, 
Dutch  or  delftware,  the  majolica  or  faience,  ordinary  pot- 
tery, terra-cotta,  bricks,  tiles,  crucibles,  etc. 

fine  Earthenware  is  largely  manufactured  in  England, 
the  materials  being  the  same  as  those  for  fine  stoneware: 
(1)  blue  plastic  clay;  (2)  kaolin,  Cornish  china  clay;  (3) 
flint;  and  (4)  feldspar,  Cornish  stone.  These  two  wares 
pass  into  each  other  by  insensible  gradations,  the  earthen- 
ware being  distinguished  by  a  smaller  percentage  of  feld- 
spar, Cornish  stone,  and  by  the  lower  temperature  of  the 
firing.  The  difference  is  shown  in  the  following  figures  : 

Granite,  or  Cream-  Fine 

ironstone  colored  earthen- 
china  ware.  ware,  ware. 

Blue  clay 17.54               45  '20.84 

Cornish  china  clay 26.31               24  33.33 

Flint 21.06               18  33.33 

Cornish  stone 35.09               23  12.50 

iooT^        Too~~      ~Too7~ 

The  material  is  very  plastic,  and  readily  formed  on  the 
wheel  or  by  pressing  in  plaster  moulds.  The  ware  is 
fired  in  seggars.  The  glaze  contains  lead,  and  often  borax, 
sometimes  fritted,  is  ground  to  slip,  and  applied  to  the 
biscuit  by  immersion.  A  little  cobalt  oxide  is  added 
for  whites,  and  other  oxides  for  colors.  The  glazes  for 


fine  stoneware  are  all  applicable, 
few  examples  : 

Cream- 
color. 

White  lead 300 

Red  lead 

Cornish  stone 150 

Blue  clay 

Kaolin 

Flint 35 

Borax 4 

Oxide  manganese 

Whiting 


The  following  are  a 

Rocking-       Printed 
ham.  ware. 

60 

100 


42 


10 
60 
70 

25 


Decorating  is  executed  as  in  the  case  of  fine  stoneware. 

Clay  Pipe*  are  made  from  extremely  plastic  clay,  free  from 
oxide  of  iron  and  lime.  The  ends  are  sometimes  glazed  to 
prevent  adhesion  to  the  lips.  The  glaze  is  composed  of 
the  oxides  of  lead  and  tin,  with  sand,  salt,  and  soda-ash. 

Dcfftware,  Majolica,  Faience,  are  soft,  porous,  opaque 
earthenwares  coated  with  an  opaque  enamel,  the  colors 
applied  to  the  enamel  by  the  brush,  or  by  printing  and 
transfer,  and  the  ware  subjected  to  a  third  firing  in  the 
muffle.  The  materials  are  plastic  clay,  calcareous  clays, 
and  quartz-sand.  The  Paris  ware  is  composed  of: 

Plastic  clay  from  Arcueil 8 

Greenish  clay  marl 36 

White  calcareous  inarl 28 

Yellowish  marly  sand 28 

100 

The  mass  is  very  plastic,  easily  formed  on  the  wheel,  and, 
if  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  fuses.  The  following 
is  an  example  of  a  white  enamel  for  this  ware:  Calcine 
together  77  parts  of  lead  and  23  of  tin  ;  combine  44  parts 
of  the  resulting  mixture  of  oxides  with  44  of  sand,  2  of 
red  lead,  8  of  salt,  and  8  of  soda.  For  colors  use  for  yellow 
9  parts  of  oxide  of  antimony;  blue,  5  parts  of  oxide  of 
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cobalt:  green,  5  parts  of  oxide  of  copper;  violet,  4  parts 
of  ..\ide  of  manganese,  with  white  enamel  in  each  .-a-.-  p.. 
make  I  no  parts.    Oxide  ..f  chromium  may  be  n.-c.l  for  green. 
and  gold  for  rose  and  punile-red.    Carnation  pink,  a  chro- 
mium compound  of  tin,  is  prepared  by  calcining  100  parts 
o I  ..x  i'lc  ..I  1 1  n.  ::t  of  chalk,  4  of  bichromate  of  pota.-h.  ."i  of 
silica,  and  I  of  alumina,  and  washing  with  hydrochlon 
l.ii-tn --.  i  to.,  an-  obtained  us  already  described.     An 
of  tlic-e  wares  from  Muspratt: 


Description  of  eartbeowar«.      Silica.  Alumina.  Lini.;.  t 
d.-lla 


22.40 

!•: 


0.17 
1.17 


.1.7'. 
8.75 


:<  n; 


. 
I;P.I;:I  trar-i'.  -J.-.M       I  r.n 

is.ni    n.s_'   u.s-_>    1:1.119 

r.i  •_':,    0.80    :;  U     lh.72 
^n.L'l     ll.ll     4.117     l±-.'7 


Italian  from  Lucci 

Bol  :       -  1.1.30 

Majolica -Is.iio  17..TU 

III. I    Spanish 1I-..UI  l-.l  , 

Manavc.-.  near  Valencia.  .W.71  IS. Sip 

|i.  Ill 4II.II7  iPi.l'.l 

Persian 4K..1I  1'J  .""• 

1- rom  Koiieii 47. '.I'i  15.IP2 

Kr.illl  Never* MM  l!P.£! 

l-'rom  Purls 01. .)<)    IL'.iiu    ii;.^i    n.l'i    :;.ui      C.10 

I'onnnntt  E<trth<nir<ir<>.  or  I'ott'-n/,  is  earthy,  very  porous, 
soft,  colored,  and  easy  of  fusion.  It  is  made  of  common 
plastic  clays,  with,  when  neee-.-nry,  an  addition  of  -and  or 
refuse  lire  brick  or  anthracite  coal-ashes.  The  gla/.i-  is 
generally  obtained  l,\  applying  red  lead  or  galena  to  the 
green  ware  and  firing  only  once.  The  ware  is  f..iincd  on 
tin-  w  heel.  To  make  the  glaze,  opaque  oxide  of  tin  i-  oil  en 
added,  and  other  metallic  ...xi.les  for  colors.  A 
food  kept  in  such  vessels  are  liable  to  become  poisonous  by 
dissolving  the  lead,  a  glaze  free  from  lead  may  be  prepared 
from  100  parts  nf  borax,  50  of  feldspar,  and  50  of  loam. 
7-  /-,•(( -r,,itn  is  a  variety  of  earthenware,  llrirk*  and  iit<« 
are  prepared  from  common  clays.  /Yrc-onV/,-.  Ht>,n--linhn/ii, 
and  crucillet  are  made  from  very  refractory  cl.i\ 
from  iron,  etc.  Fragment.-  of  burned  bricks  are  always 
lidded,  i  See  article  BnirK.s,  by  (!KX.  <->.  A.  (iii.l.MoltK.) 

.S'/«ii«iV<-«. — Pottery  is  manufactured  in  all  countries. 
Hard  porcelain  is  made  at  the  imperial  factory  at  licrlin. 
the  royal  works  at  Meissen.  .Nymphenberg.  Sevres,  and 
largely  at  private  otubli.-hmcnts  in  (icrmuiiy,  and  e.-pe- 
eially  at  Limoges  in  France.  In  the  I'.  S.  its  manufacture 
has  been  sucee.— fully  introduced  by  T.  C.  Smith  A  .- 
the  Union  Porcelain  AVorks  at  Green  Point,  Long  I-land. 
Tender  porcelain  is  largely  manufactured  in  England. 

(iranite   ware.  Wcdgw I.  Parian,  and  other  \ari.-ti.--  of 

fine  stoncu.M e  and  of  line  earthenware,  faience,  and  ma- 
jolica arc  most  extensively  made  in  England.  The  ••  Pot- 
"  in  Staffordshire  many  years  ago  employed  100,000 
operatives,  using  250  kilns.  Trenton.  X.  J..  and  Ka.-t  Liver 
pool.  ii..  are  the  ,-eats  of  the  largest  industries  in  the  I'.  S. 
These  wares  are  also  largely  manufactured  in  Cambridge, 
.Mas-..  \,.H  York.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Cincinnati,  ().,  St.  Louis,  and  other  . 

J.itrnititn: — See  POTTEKV;  Brongniart,  Truitf  del  Art» 
"./ION  (  Paris.  1MI);  Arnoux,  Lecturm  nit  tin'  li<mtlt* 
nf  tin-  iln-iit  i:,,/iili.  (Lond.,  1852);  Marryat,  /',///,/,/  uml 
Porctlam  i  Lond.,  1857);  Birch,  Ant-ient  J'ntliri/  (Lond., 
LS..SI;  ^\".  Chuirers,  Nnrk*  and  .Voiio'//-,/m*  ,,,t  J'ottery 
(Lond.,  1863);  R.  W.  Binns,  A  Century  of  full,,-;/  in  (/,',- 
Ci'/i/  of  H'.o-c, ,/,,-  (  Lond.,  1865) ;  Demript.  i 'at.  ,./  Majoliea 


Champion.  Tin,  i',ntnrit*  of  Ct 
mic  Art  in  Hri»,,l  (Lond.,  1873);  Beckwith.  (lit  ' r,,«. ,;/ 
(N.  Y.):  W.  P.  lilake,  ('mimic  Art  at  tin-  \'i,-ii,ln  I 
(U.  S.  Com.,  X.  Y.,  1875);  Audslcy  and  Borncs,  Keramic 
Art  "i . I, :/.„,!  (  Lond.,  1875) ;  F.  Knapp,  Tei-li,n,it«fi/  (vol.  ii., 
Lond.,  1848);  ib.,  Lejirlttcli  tier  chem.  ttcknohgit  I  Itruun- 
srhweiu.  1S74) ;  .Muspratt's  C/iem.  (especially  last  (ier.  cd.i  ; 
B.  Kerl,  Aliriti  i/<r  Tli<'iiir<iiiri-n-ii<t(u*trit  ;  K.  \'.  Wanner, 
Technologic  and  Jahretb.  tl.  chem.  Tech.  C.  F.  CHAMII.I.K. 

Pot'tiiiRcr  (HKNKV),  BABT.,  b.  in  county  Down,  Ire- 
land, in  I7S1I ;  went  in  I>01  as  a  cadet  to  India,  where  he 
rose  through  all  the  grades  of  the  service;  was  political 
resident  in  ditch  and  Seinde  1824-39;  was  made  a  baronet 
Dec.,  l-i.'i'.l;  went  to  China  as  ambassador  and  superin- 
tendent of  liritish  trade  1S41;  co-operated  with  Admiral 
Parker  in  effecting  the  capture  of  Anmy  and  other  places; 
concluded  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Aug.  -'.>.  ISIL'.  which 
opened  five  Chinese  ports  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  ; 
was  appointed  governor  of  Hong-Kong  Apr..  ls»S;  be- 
came |iri\y  councillor  on  his  return  to  England  Mnv. 
1^1 1:  was  governor  of  Cape  Colony  Is(i;-l7,  and  tro\  crnor 
and  cominander-in-ehief  nf  Madras  pn-idencv  184t  M. 
I),  at  Vnletta,  Malta.  .Mar.  Is.  IS54.  Author  of  Trarelt 
in  /ti:l:i'icliiutiin  <nnl  Xinde  (1816). 

Pot'tO,  a  name  applied  to  the  KIXKAJOI-  (which  sec). 

Potts  (CKOHHK),  I).  I).,  h.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Mar.  l.'i, 
1802:  graduated  nt  the  University  of  IVnnsvlvania  1819, 
Vol..  III.— 87 


and  was  for  more  than  two  years  a  member  of  the  class 

i  graduated  at  Prin.-cinn  .-eminary  \*'2'2  :  was  pa-l,,r 
of  a  church  a!  Nat.  die/,  M  I.,]  t3  '•'••',  of  the  Dmiin- 
church,  New  York.  l-:;i;  II.  and  of  the  Universitv  Place 
church  from  Isil  t,,  his  death,  Bwt  I-"'.  l>lil.  Anther  of 
a  number  of  published  serm.ins,  a-l  In  >-es,  and  pamphlet-, 
and  hud  a  controversy  with  llr.  (afterward  Bishop)  Wain 

wright  .IMI)  of  the  ProtwUoi  Bplwiopal  Cboreb  on  the 

-.pal  ordination. 

Potts  iSi  i,  v  t;  VKI.SH:  .  ),.  at  Ilarrisburg,  Pa.,  in  IMIII; 
edited    the    A'«i/»,ri'nni    newspaper    1>-'1  ;     was    admitted    to 

thebarlS27;  member  of  the  logic  la  _.';  clerk  of 

the  .New  Jersey  court    of  chan.  cry    lxH-41  ;  judge  of  the 

:ne  court  I  s,,^  -.V.I :   ,,,,;.  (lj-  1 1,,.  com  in  i.-s  ioners  to  n 
the   laws   of   New. lei-. -v    [844 1    wrote    freijucnth    for   peri- 
odical.,:   published   fiilagi    Tul..    il.-27).   Prmtdaa*  uud 
,\.,i, -  o/Practit*  in  tin-  .\", »-./. ,-., ,,  Court <t/Oka*Cfry  <  Is II  i. 
I),  at  Trenton,  X.  J.,  Apr.  'J,  I 

Potts'fjrove,  tp.,   .Mont^oppiery  eo.,  Pa.,  includes  the 
borough  of  Pottstown.     P.  2"'.i.i. 

Potts'town,   |>.-b.,   Pottsgrovc  tp..    Montgomery  CO., 
Pa.,  on    Philadelphia  and  Heading  K.  ]{.,  :\:t  miles  from 

Philadelphia,    has    '1   seminaries,    g I    pnlilie  -,-) 1-,    }•> 

churches.  I  daily  and  L'  weekly  n,-\\  -papi'i  -.  the  works  of 
the  Pottstown  Iron  Co..  the  repair  .-hops  and  office.-  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Heading  H.  H..  a  rolling  mill,  and  an 
anthracite  furnace.  It  is  located  in  a  rich  agricultural 
and  mineral  section.  P.  IIL'.>. 

li.ivis  &  BI.NDKII.  EDS.  "  POTTSTOWN  DAILY  LKIM;I:II." 

Potts'ville,  city,  cup.  of  Schnylkill  c-o..  Pa.,  situated 
on  the  X.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  Uiver,  !i:',  miles  liy  rail 
from  Philadelphia,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Philadelphia  and 
Heading  H.  H.,  owes  its  importance  to  the  anthracite 
trade,  being  the  emporium  of  the  Sehnylkill  coal  region. 
Iron  ore  abounds,  and  two  .-halls  are  now  being  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  15011  feet  in  order  to  reach  the  underlying  coal 

vein.     It    has  :!  furii s.   2    rolling-mills,  several  boiler, 

engine,  and  machine  shops,  stove  and  hollow-ware  foun- 
dries, a  spike-mill.  2  pianino-mills,  a  pottery,  a  boat  and 
stave  factory,  and  other  minor  manufacturing  intere,-ts. 
Poti'ville  contains  LS  churches.  10  bunks,  an  opera-house, 
a  benevolent  home  for  children,  a  free  reading-room,  1 
horse  railway,  2  daily  and  :i  weekly  newspapers.  P. 

l-.-^l.  11.  C.  t-HKAFKIi.   Eli.  "  MlNKIi's  Jol.'K.NAL." 

Pouched  Rat.     .-.     ...;IIKH. 

Pouchet'  (Fii.iJt  Am  UIMKHKK  M.  I).,  b.  at  Rouen, 
France,  Aug.  26,  IMK);  took  his  medical  decree  at  1'aiis 
1^-7  ;  became  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  museum 
of  Rouen,  and  in  1838  a  professor  in  the  medical  school 
and  the  upper  school  of  science  of  Houen  ;  attained  fame 
as  an  observer  of  the  so-called  spontaneous  generation, 
upon  which  he  published  two  memoirs  (1857  and  I1- 
author  of  several  botanical,  zoological,  physiological,  and 
other  works:  published  in  IMI.'I  a  well  known  popular 
scientific  work  called  L'L'niverg,  translated  into  English. 

Poughkeep'sie,  city  and  tp.,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
Hudson  liivcr,  7"i  miles  \.  of  New  York  and  69  miles  8. 
of  Albany,  is  the  capital  of  Dutchcss  CO.,  N.  Y.,  is  in  lat. 
41°  42'  13"  X.,  Ion.  73°  55'  2»"  \V..  and  is  the  eastern  ter- 
minus of  Poughkeepsie  Hartford  amIBostonR.il.  Pough- 
keepsie was  settled  by  the  Dutch  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  first  substantial  building  was  erected 
not  far  from  1705.  The  legislature  of  Xew  York  met  in 
Poughkecpsio  in  1778  to  give  assent  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  Here  also,  on  July  26,  1788,  the  national 
Con-titution  was  ratified  in  State  convention.  The  city  is 
partly  upon  a  hillside  sloping  to  the  river,  but  chiefly  upon 
table-land,  back  of  which  i»  College  Hill,  whose  summit  is 
500  feet  above  the  town.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
places  of  residence  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  distinguished  for  its 
seminaries  of  learning,  having  4  large  boarding-schools 
for  girls,  2  for  boys,  and  a  commercial  college.  Here 
also,  2  miles  E.  of  the  city,  is  the  flourishing  Va-sar 
College  for  young  ladies,  founded  in  18fil  by  Matthew 
Vassar.  Poughkeepsie  contains  20  churches,  6  national 
banks,  1  savings  bank,  a  public  library,  orphan  asylum, 
old  ladies'  home,  hospital,  and  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. Outside  the  city  limits,  to  the  X.,  is  the  Hud- 
son River  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  occupying  one  of  the 
finest  sites  on  the  river.  There  are  many  important  and 
nourishing  manufacturing  interests  in  the  city,  among 
which  are  dyewoods,  carpets,  pins,  iron,  and  shoes.  The 
city  has  2  gas  companie-,  ,"•  weekly  newspapers  and  3  daily. 
A  horse  railroad  connects  the  western  and  eastern  extremes, 
running  from  the  river  to  Vassar  College.  Among  the 
corporate  companies  is  the  Poughkeepsie  liridge  Co.,  hav- 
ing in  contemplation  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson  as  a  con- 
necting-link between  Xew  Kngland  and  the  coal-regions. 
The  city  has  clean  and  finely-shaded  streets,  and  many 
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beautiful  residences.  It  has  a  good  sewerage  system,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  Hudson  River,  the 
water  being  forced  by  pumps  to  a  large  reservoir  on  Col- 
lege Hill,  and  thence  distributed  throughout  the  city.  P. 
of  city,  20,080 ;  of  tp.,  exclusive  of  city,  4009. 

FitANns  B.  WHKKLEU. 

Pouillet'  (CLAUDE  SERVAIS  MATHIAS),  b.  at  Cuzance, 
department  of  Doubs,  France,  Feb.  16,  1791 ;  was  educated 
at  the  normal  school  of  Paris ;  became  teacher  of  physical 
science  to  the  sons  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  in  1829  pro- 
fessor, afterward  director,  of  the  Conservatory  of  Art 
anil  Industry,  but  retired  after  the  coup  d'etat.  D.  at 
Paris  June  15,  1868.  He  wrote  Elements  de  Physique  ex- 
pffimmtale  et  de  Meteorologie  (2  vols.,  1827)  and  \otio,,* 
gelid-ales  de  Physique  et  de  Meteorologie  (1850),  besides 
several  minor  works. 

Poujoulat'  (JEAN  JOSEPH  FRANCOIS),  b.  Jan.  26, 1808, 
at  Lafare,  department  of  Bouches-de-Rhone,  France; 
studied  at  Aix  and  Paris;  accompanied  Michaud  in  IS.'iO 
to  the  Orient,  and  in  1839  to  Italy,  and  participated  in 
several  of  his  publications;  wrote  Hixtoii-e  dc  Jerusalem  (2 
vols.,  1841),  Histoire.  de  St.  Augustia  (3  vols.,  1844),  Le 
Cardinal  Maiiry  (1855),  and  other  works. 

Poulp  [Fr.  puulpc~\,  the  generic  name  of  the  eight- 
footed  dibranchiate  cephalopoda.  (See  CEPHALOPODA  and 
OCTOPODA.) 

Poul'son  (ZACHARIAH),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept. 
5,  1761;  edited  and  published  the  American  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, the  first  daily  newspaper  in  the  country,  from  Oct., 
1800,  to  Dec.  28,  1839 ;  published  Paulson's  Town  and 
I'.iinitri/  Almanac  for  many  years,  and  was  long  printer  to 
the  State  senate.  D.  at  Philadelphia  July  31,  is  1 1. 

Poul'tice,  a  soft  composition  of  bread,  flaxseed,  meal, 
slippery-elm  bark,  or  herbs,  applied  warm  or  at  as  high  a 
temperature  as  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied  will  bear,  in 
order  to  hasten  inflammation  and  produce  suppuration. 
Cold  poultices  or  other  cataplasms — for  instance,  of  cotton- 
wool steeped  in  water — are  applied  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion or  mitigate  pain. 

Poult'ney,  p.-tp.,  Rutland  co.,  Vt.,  18  miles  S.  W.  of 
Rutland,  on  Rutland  and  Washington  division  of  Rutland 
and  Saratoga  II.  R.,  has  an  academy  and  several  schools, 
18  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  a  foundry  and  machine- 
shops,  hotels,  wagon  and  carriage  shops,  an  establishment 
for  making  cheese-factory  apparatus,  and  slate-quarries. 
P.  2S3I5.  B.  FUISBIE,  ED.  "  Juru.\  M,." 

Poult'ry  [from  the  Fr.  poule,  "a,  hen"],  all  domesti- 
cated birds,  Gallinaeeae,  such  as  the  common  fowl,  the 
Guinea  fowl,  the  turkey,  and  the  pigeon,  and  palmipeds, 
such  as  the  duck  and  the  goose,  as  far  as  they  are  reared 
for  useful  purposes.  The  rearing  of  poultry  is  generally 
considered  as  a  subordinate  branch  of  rural  economy.  In 
Northern  France  and  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomc- 
rania  it  is  carried  on  with  great  energy,  and  yields  a  very 
handsome  profit.  One  reason  why  the  rearing  of  poultry 
has  remained  comparatively  undeveloped  on  the  farm  is 
no  doubt  that  poultry  in  large  numbers  may  easily  become 
not  only  a  nuisance,  but  hurtful  to  the  fields.  To  this 
objection  it  may  be  answered,  however,  that  poultry  can 
be  reared  with  advantage  in  enclosures  of  comparatively 
small  size.  (See  The  People's  Practical  Puultry-liooli,  by 
D.  T.  Moore,  New  York,  1871.) 

Pounce,  the  name  for  powdered  cuttle-fish  bone  (so 
called).  It  is  used  in  making  moulds  for  delicate  castings, 
for  tooth-powder,  for  polishing,  etc.  Pounce  is  also  pow- 
dered sandarach  or  rosin,  used  for  btotting-sand,  etc. 

Pound.  See  AVOIRDUPOIS,  PHARMACY,  and  WEIGHTS 
AND  MEASURES. 

Pound 'ridge ,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.  P. 
1194. 

Pound  Ster'ling,  a  denomination  of  English  money, 
equal  in  value  to  20  shillings,  or  240  pence,  into  which  a 
pound  of  silver  was  anciently  divided,  thus  giving  origin 
to  the  term  "pound."  The  word  '*  sterling"  is  of  obscure 
origin,  but  is  probably  derived  from  Ensterliny,  the  popu- 
lar name  of  the  Baltic  and  German  traders  who  visited 
London  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  silver  penny  was  first 
called  Easterling.  (See  COINAGE,  by  E.  B.  ELLIOT.) 

Poussin  (CASPAR).     See  DUGHET. 

Poussin'  (NICOLAS),  b.  at  Audely,  in  Normandy,  1594; 
d.  1665;  studied  art  in  Paris  with  Varin  and  Duchesne ; 
went  to  Rome  in  1624;  attended  the  schools  of  Sacchi  and 
Domenichino ;  was  deeply  interested  in  antique  art  and 
fascinated  by  Raphael ;  worked  hard  in  obscurity  and 
poverty ;  attracted  the  favorable  regard  of  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini,  for  whom  ho  painted  the  Death  of  Germanicus  and 
the  Capture  of  Jerusalem  ;  made  his  way  to  reputation  and 
prosperity ;  was  invited  to  Paris  by  Louis  XIII. ;  received 
with  distinction  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  ;  offered  apartments 


at  the  Tuileries  and  the  position  of  court-painter,  with  a 
salary  of  £120  a  year.  The  jealousies  of  other  artists 
made  him  uncomfortable ;  he  went  to  Rome  on  the  pica  of 
bringing  his  wife  to  Paris,  and  never  returned.  Poussin 
was  a  careful  and  industrious  painter,  with  great  enthu- 
siasm for  his  art,  on  which,  however,  ho  refused  to  set  as 
high  a  market-price  as  his  merit  and  popularity  warranted  ; 
in  consequence  whereof  he  lived  and  died  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances. Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  warmly  commended  the 
accuracy  and  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  John  Ruskin 
bestows  on  his  landscapes  an  uncommon  share  of  his  usu- 
ally reluctant  praise.  Poussin  loved  to  paint  subjects  from 
classical  mythology,  landscapes  with  figures,  buildings  of 
stately  architecture  with  classical  accessories.  He  was  a 
skilful  draughtsman,  a  sober  colorist,  learned,  but  poetic 
and  imaginative;  he  combined  a  devoted  love  of  his  art 
with  literary  habits  and  fondness  for  the  society  of  culti- 
vated men.  Between  300  and  400  of  his  works  are  named 
in  catalogues;  the  National  Gallery  in  London  has  eight; 
the  Dulwich  Gallery,  fourteen ;  the  European  galleries 
contain  enough  to  make  his  style  familiar  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  studying  his  work.  Many  of  his  finest  pic- 
tures have  been  engraved.  0.  B.  FROTHIXGHAM. 

Povo'a  de  Varzim',  town  of  Portugal,  province  of 
Entro  Minho-e-Duro,  on  the  Atlantic,  has  a  good  harbor 
and  valuable  fisheries.  Pop.  6200. 

Powder.     See  GUNPOWDER,  by  COL.  J.  G.  BKNTON. 

Pow'ell,  county  of  Central  Kentucky.  Area,  200 
sq.  m.  It  is  intersected  by  Red  River,  an  affluent  of  the 
Kentucky.  It  is  uneven  and  fertile.  Corn  is  a  leading 
product.  Cap.  Stanton.  P.  2599. 

Powell,  tp.,  Craighead  co.,  Ark.     P.  1098. 

Powell,  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Va.    P.  2261. 

Powell  (BADE*),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Stamford  Hill,  near 
London,  Aug.  22, 1796  ;  graduated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
1817;  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  Sa- 
vilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford  from  1827  till  his 
death,  at  London  June  11,  1860.  Author  of  many  contri- 
butions to  scientific  periodicals,  of  several  mathematical 
treatises,  and  published  An  Historical  17<>tr  ';/'  tin:  J'hysical 
and  Mathematical  Sciences  (1834),  The  Connection  of  Nat- 
ural and  Vicine  Truth  (1838),  A  View  of  the  Undiiliitory 
Theory  of  Lir/ht  (1842),  Essays  on  the  Spirit  of  Indn<  ti><> 
J'!iil»K»]ilt>f,  the  I'niti/  of  Worlds,  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Creation  (1855),  Christianili/  irii/ioat  Judaixui  (1857),  The 
tir<h  r  of  Nature  ct>itHi>li',-"t  in  Reference  to  the  Claims  of 
Jtn-rliition  (1859),  and  an  essay  On  tin-  ftttuli/  of  the  Eo- 
!,/•,,,;«  of  t'hriKtiiHiitii,  in  the  celebrated  volume  entitled 
Essays  and  Reviews  (1860). 

Powell  (CHARLES  STUART),  b.  in  England  in  1749; 
was  for  some  years  an  actor  at  the  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre, London;  was  manager  of  the  Haymarkct ;  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,  1792,  being  the 
first  occasion  that  dramatic  performances  were  represented 
in  that  city;  opened  the  new  Boston  Theatre  as  manager 
Feb.,  1 794,  with  a  prologue  written  by  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
who  was  intimately  connected  with  the  undertaking :  re- 
mained in  Boston  until  1796;  was  for  some  years  manager 
of  a  theatre  at  Halifax,  N.  S.  D.  there  Apr.  26,  181 1. 

Powell  (JOHN  HARE),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in 
Apr.,  1786;  educated  at  Philadelphia  College;  was  sec- 
retary of  legation  in  London  under  William  Pinkney, 
returning  Dec.,  1811;  became  brigade-major  to  Gen.  T. 
Cadwailader  Sept.,  1814.  and  inspector-general  Dec.,  1814  ; 
was  a  successful  merchant  and  a  scientific  agriculturist  ; 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  So- 
ciety 1823;  was  instrumental  in  improving  the  breeds  of 
horned  cuttle  nnd  sheep  in  the  U.  S. ;  was  a  good  speaker 
and  debater;  wrote  much  for  the  agricultural  journals, 
and  author  of  Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Aariculhu-al 
Society  and  of  Hints  for  American  Farmers.  D.  at  Phil- 
adelphia June  14,  1856. 

Powell  (JOHN  WESLEY),  b.  at  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  24,  1834;  removed  in  childhood  to  Wisconsin,  where 
he  received  a  common-school  education  and  became  a 
teacher;  spent  two  years  at  Oberlin  College  1854-56; 
devoted  himself  to  natural  history;  travelled  extensively 
in  the  Western  States  collecting  specimens;  was  a  volun- 
teer in  the  war  for  the  Union  ;  lost  his  right  arm  at  Shiloh  ; 
rose  to  be  major ;  became  professor  of  geology  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Bloomington,  111.,  1865;  undertook  in 
1867,  under  authority  of  Congress,  a  scientific  exploration 
of  Colorado  Territory,  upon  which  he  has  been  engaged  for 
several  years  with  great  success,  consisting  chiefly  of  a 
topographical  survey  of  the  valley  of  Colorado  River, 
where  interesting  discoveries  have  been  made  by  Maj. 
Powell's  parties  in  geology,  palaeontology,  archaeology, 
and  ethnology.  The  work  is  still  (1876)  in  progress  as 
the  second  division  of  the  geographical  and  geological 
survey  of  the  Territories. 
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Powell  (.LAZAIU-S  W.),  b.  in  Honder-ou  .•,,..  Kj.,  Oet, 
8,  1812;  graduated  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  liurdstown, 
Ky..  [888,  and  at  the  Transylvania  Law  School  IS.'ia;  be- 
came a  Miccc--ful  lawxer  and  agriculturist;  go\  ernor  of 
Kentucky  185]  U;  I.  S.  Senator  IS.V.P-ii.'i.  h.  at  lien 
dcr-on.  Ky.,  July  3,  1867. 

Powell   (SNKLLIM;  i.  brother   of  Charles  S..  I, 
marthcn.  Wulcs,  in  I7,'.s;  made  his  debut  as  an  actor  at 
the  opening  of  the    I!,, -toll    Theatre    l-'cb.  L'.  1  7!M,  and  was 
subsc,|iicnlly  a  successful  manager  of  that  theatre.     D.  at 

,n  Apr!  s.  ISl'l. 

Powell  (WILLIAM  RVIID).  M.  D..  b.  in  Hourbon  CO., 
Ky.,  .Ian.  s,  I7H1I;  graduated  at  Ihe  Tran-yl vania  I'niver- 
sity  ISL'H.  at  its  medical  school  1S2H;  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  Ihe  physiology  of  the  brain  and  of  the  tempera- 
ment-, j,r,t-ccnting  this  study  among  the  Indian  tril,e.. 
and  t  '  read  ihe  temperament  from  an  examina- 

tion of  the  cranium  alone;  became  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  Medical  College  of  l.oui-iana  is;1,;,;  organized  the 
Memphis  Medical  Institute  IslH.  taking  the  chair  of  cer- 
ebral physiology:  removed  to  Covingion,  Ky.,  1851;  was 
professor  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati 
1856-59;  wrote  largely  for  medical,  scientific,  and  literary 
journals  :  published  trcati-es  on  eclectic  medical  practice, 
and  a  work  entitled  \>itin-nf  /lixfnn/  «f  the  ffuinan  Tnii- 
pcrniHPnt«  (1856X  in  which  he  laid  down  a  method  for  the 
infallible  measurement  of  the  vital  force.  D.  at  Coving- 
ton  May  13,  1860. 

Powells,  tp..  Ktowah  co.,  Ala.     P.  122. 
Powell's  Ford,  v.,  Johnston  tp.,  Shenandoah  co., 
Va.     P.  704. 

Pow'er  [0.  Fr.  pouroir].  The  power  of  a  quantity  is 
the  result  obtained  by  taking  that  quantity  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times  as  a  factor.  We  may  regard  the  number  1  as 
the  basis  of  the  powers  of  all  quantities;  and  inasmuch  as 
we  have  not  yet  introduced  any  other  factor,  we  may  con- 
sider it  as  the  0  power.  Now.  let  us  take  «  to  represent 
any  quantity,  and  let  1  be  multiplied  by  it;  the  result  may 
be  written  «' :  and  because  11  is  taken  once  as  a  factor,  this 
result  may  be  called  thefirnt  power.  If  this  power  is  mul- 
tiplied l>y  <i,  tlie  result  may  be  written  a'1;  and  because  « 
ha-  been  taken  twice  as  a  factor,  this  result  is  called  the 
nee. mil  power ;  and  so  on.  After  «  successive  multiplica- 
tions by  a,  we  reach  a  result  which  may  be  written  «",  and 
which  is  called  the  nth  power  of  n.  If  we  commence  with 
I,  which  is  the  0  power  of  o,  we  have  the  series 

1,  a1,  a*,  o',  ....  an, 

n  being  any  positive  whole  number.  This  series  is  called 
the  series  of  attending  powers.  If  wo  now  commence  with 
a",  and  divide  successively  by  a,  we  have  a  series  of  de- 
scending powers,  and  when  we  roach  the  term  1,  if  we  go 
on  with  the  division,  we  shall  have,  in  continuation,  the 
series 

I      1     J_  J_ 

a    a2     a8  an 

From  analogy,  the  terms  of  this  new  series  may  be  written 

a  ~  ,  fi  ~  *,  a  ~  *  .  .  .  a  ~  nr 

from  which  we  see  that  the  entire  series  may  be  placed 
under  the  form 

«-»,  .  .  .  a-2,  ,<-',  «»<•>,«»  .  .  .  a», 
a  series  such  that  any  term  may  be  derived  from  the 
preceding  one  by  multiplying  by  the  root  a,  or  from 
the  succeeding  one  by  dividing  by  the  root  a.  This  se- 
ries illustrates,  the  relation  between  positive  and  negative 
sowers.  In  each  terra  the  number  written  over  the  root  a 
s  an  exponent;  when  the  exponent  is  positive,  it  indicates 
that  the  term  may  bo  derived  from  1  by  continued  multi- 
plication ;  and  when  the  exponent  is  negative,  it  shows  that 
the  corresponding  term  may  bo  derived  from  1  by  contin- 
ued division  :  these  views  illustrate  the  intimate  relation 
thai  "\ists  between  the  operations  of  algebraic  multiplica- 
tion and  algebraic  division. 

In  what  precedes,  the  exponent  is  regarded  as  a  whole 
number,  but  by  an  extension  of  the  definition  of  the  term 
/cor.  i-  we  are  led  to  call  any  expression  of  the  form  n"  a 
power,  whether  »  is  entire  or  fractional,  positive  or  nega- 
tive, real  or  imaginary.  This  extension  of  the  definition 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  rules  for  operating  on  pow- 
ers, but  it  necessitates  a  suitable  interpretation  of  the  re- 
sults. These  rules  of  interpretation  are  indicated  in  the 
following  table  of  analytical  equivalents,  in  which  w  and  n 
arc  supposed  to  be  positive  whole  numbers: 


p 
is 


f**-& 


a    n=  n,— 


I 

m* 

a« 


I  It  is  to  be  remarked  thui  n  may  lie  any  quantity  whatever, 
either  numerical  or  algebraic,  positive  or  negative,  mo- 
nomial or  polynomial. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  properties  of  powers  that 
arc  of  practical   use   in  algebraic   and   arithmetical   opera 
li. 'ii-  :   the  poncrs  alluded  to  are  supposed  to  lie  integral — 
that    i-.  their  exponents   are   positive  whole  numbers:    III 
The  difference  of  any  like  powers  of  two  numbers  i-  di\ -i*i 
ble  by  the  difference  of  the  numbers.     (2)  The  did, 
of  like  even  powers  of  two  numbers  isdivisible  both  by  the 
sum,  and  also  by  the  difference  of  the  two  niiml.ei- 
The  sum  of  like  odd  powers  of  two  numbers  is  divisible  I  v 
the  sum  of  the,  numbers.     (4)  The  expression  j"»  +  j-'  is  di- 

|  visible  by  j-  + 1  when  m  — M  isan  odd  numl.er.     i.piTl \ 

|  pression  j-»  —  s»  is  divisible  by  j- —  1.  and  also  by  x  +  I 
when  m  — n  is  an  even  number.  (6)  Neither  the  sum  nor 

j  the  difference  of  any  two  like  powers  of  a  degree  superior  to 
the  second  is  a  perfect  power  of  the  same  degree.  (7)  II  «i 
is  a  prime  number,  and  j-  a  number  not  divisible  by  u,  the 
expression  jc"-1  —  1  is  exactly  divisible  by  in. 

The  last  principle  gives  rise  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

All  second  powers  are  of  the  form  Su,  or  5/i  ±  1  j 
All  third  powers  are  of  the  form  7n,  or  7n  ±  1  ; 
All  fourth  powers  are  of  the  form  5n,  or  5n  ±  1  ; 
All  fifth  powers  are  of  the  form  11»,  or  lln  *  I  ; 
All  sixth  powers  are  of  the  form  13ii,  or  13«  ±  1 ; 

and  generally,  when  in  is  prime,  all  ,nth  powers  are  of  the 
form  («  +  l)n;  when  2m  +  1  is  prime,  all  mth  powers  are 
of  the  form  i>  +  l)n  +  1.  W.  ti.  I>KI  K. 

Power  (TvnoxK),  b.  in  Watorford  co.,  Ireland.  Xov.  2, 
1797;  removed  to  Wales  in  early  life;  made  his  debut  on 
the  stage  at  the  Cardiff  theatre;  played  in  the  principal 
cities  of  England,  including  London  ;  excelled  in  the  de- 
lineation of  Irish  characters  ;  made  successful  tours  in  the 
U.  S.  1833-35  and  1840-41,  and  embarked  for  Europe  Mar. 
11, 1841,  in  the  steamship  President,  which  was  never  heard 
of  afterward.  Author  of  two  novels  and  a  work  of  travels 
in  America. 

Power  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  b.  1814;  graduated  at  Yale 
College,  Conn.,  in  1834:  was  resident  student  of  the  Balti- 
more almshonse;  took  his  medical  degree  in  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  went  to  Europe  to  continue  his  profes- 
sional studies ;  in  1845  he  was  made  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  medicine  in  his  alma  mater.  D.  Aug.  15, 
1852. 

Power-Loom.    See  LOOM,  by  W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

Pow'er  of  Attor'uey  (law),  a  written  instrument  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  person  executing  it  constitutes  an- 
other his  agent  or  attorney,  and  authorizes  such  agent  to 
perform  the  act  or  acts  therein  named  in  his  name  and  on 
nis  behnlf.  In  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
agency  created,  powers  of  attorney  are  either  general  or 
special.  They  are  general  when  the  agent  is  empowered 
to  represent  the  principal  generally  in  some  designated 
business  or  transaction,  and  to  do  all  acts  whatsoever  in 
connection  therewith — as,  for  example,  a  power  given  by 
a  merchant  to  a  clerk  authorizing  him  to  make  and  en- 
dorse all  the  notes  or  checks  in  the  principal's  business. 
They  are  special  where  the  agent  is  restricted  to  the  per- 
formance of  some  particular  act  or  acts  specifically  men- 
tioned and  described  in  the  instrument  itself — as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  power  given  by  a  merchant  to  his  clerk  authorizing 
the  latter  to  sign  some  particular  note  or  notes  or  to  draw 
some  check  or  checks  specified  and  identified.  They  may 
in  general  be  either  sealed  or  unsealed,  but  by  virtue  of 
the  technical  rules  of  the  common  law  in  respect  to  the 
peculiar  efficacy  of  a  seal,  an  agent  cannot  be  delegated  to 
execute  a  conveyance  of  land  or  other  writing  required  by 
law  to  be  under  seal,  unless  his  power  of  attorney  confer- 
ring the  authority  is  also  sealed.  This  ancient  dogma, 
which  attributed  such  efficiency  to  the  seal,  has,  however, 
been  abandoned  in  many  of  the  States.  With  reference  to 
the  duration  of  the  authority,  powers  of  attorney  are  either 
revocable  or  irrevocable.  They  are  irrevocable  when  the 
authority  conferred  is  also  coupled  with  an  interest ;  that 
is,  when  the  attorney  is  at  the  same  time  clothed  with  a 
personal  and  legal  interest  in  the  act  or  in  the  results  of 
the  act  to  be  done  by  him.  For  example,  if  a  debtor 
should  give  to  his  creditor  a  power  of  attorney  to  collect 
certain  moneys  owing  to  the  principal,  and  to  apply  the 
proceeds  when  received  toward  the  payment  of  the  exist- 
ing debt  between  the  parties,  the  instrument  being  thus 
designed  as  a  security,  it  would  operate  as  an  equitable 
assignment  of  the  demand  to  the  attorney,  would  confer 
an  interest  upon  him,  and  would  bo  irrevocable.  In  all 
other  cases  they  are  revocable.  Powers  of  attorney  are 
always  to  be  strictly  construed,  so  that  the  extent  of  the 
authority  granted  shall  not  be  enlarged  by  implication. 
Thus,  it  is  u  settled  doctrine  that  general  expressions  are 
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confined  in  their  effect  and  operation  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject-matter in  connection  with  which  they  are  found. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Powers,  in  law.  In  its  most  important  technical  sig- 
nification this  term  denotes  tho  peculiar  species  of  au- 
thority conferred  upon  a  person  by  a  will  or  a  deed,  which 
enables  him  to  create  and  bestow  some  estate  in  lands 
greater  than,  or  in  addition  to,  the  interest  in  the  same 
lands  held  by  himself.  If  an  individual  owns  land  in  fee, 
he  can  by  virtue  of  such  ownership  create  and  transmit 
any  interest  therein  known  to  tho  law,  and  his  authority 
to  do  so  would  not  be  a  "power."  And  if  he  owns  a  life 
estate,  he  can  by  virtue  thereof  create  and  transmit  any 
lesser  interest ;  for  example,  he  can  execute  a  valid  lease 
of  the  land  which  will  endure  as  long  as  his  own  life — that 
is,  until  his  own  estate  terminates.  If,  however,  the  holder 
of  a  life  estate  was  authorized  to  give  leases  of  the  land  j 
which  would  endure  after  his  death — that  is,  after  his  own 
estate  had  ended — or  was  authorized  to  transfer  the  land 
on  his  death  to  such  persons  as  he  might  choose,  he  would 
plainly  be  able  to  create  and  bestow  interests  greater  than, 
or  in  addition  to,  the  interest  which  he  holds  ;  and  this 
authority  is  termed  a  power.  Powers  as  thus  described 
form  a  part  of  the  highly-artificial  system  of  English  real 
property  law,  which  grew  up  in  the  interests  of  landed 
proprietors,  ami  with  the  design  of  perpetuating  family 
greatness.  They  are  chiefly  used  in  family  settlements, 
and  by  their  means  the  original  proprietor,  when  framing 
his  will  or  deed,  can  anticipate  and  guard  against  many 
contingencies,  can  provide  for  new  and  different  disposi- 
tions on  the  happening  of  such  events,  and  can  thus  re- 
tain, as  it  were,  an  active  control  over  his  property  even 
after  his  own  death.  These  doctrines  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  jurisprudence  of  the  American  States, 
yet,  from  the  great  difference  in  oar  social  customs,  they 
are  of  comparatively  little  importance  in  this  country. 
Itesort  is  seldom  had,  except  occasionally  in  some  of  the 
older  communities  and  more  artificial  societies,  to  these 
means  of  regulating  the  succession  to  family  estates.  No 
department  of  the  law  is  more  intricate  or  presents  greater 
difficulties  to  the  student  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
doctrine  of  powers ;  it  is  full  of  exceedingly  refined  and 
subtle  distinctions,  and  its  rules  present  a  most  striking 
illustration  of  tho  artificial  processes  of  logic  in  which  the 
older  lawyers  and  judges  so  much  delighted.  The  limits 
of  a  single  article  will  permit  a  very  general  outline  only 
of  the  subject  and  a  brief  explanation  of  its  most  promi- 
nent features. 

Powers  may  be  created  and  conferred  either  by  a  will  or 
a  deed.  The  original  proprietor  who  executes  the  will  or 
deed,  and  thereby  creates  and  confers  the  power,  is  termed 
the  "  donor,"  while  the  one  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed  is 
culled  tho  •* donee."  After  having  provided  for  such  pres- 
ent or  future  estates  in  the  land  as  he  thinks  proper,  the 
grantor  may  reserve  a  power  to  himself  to  alter  these  dis- 
positions, to  revoke  certain  gifts,  to  substitute  others  in 
their  stead,  or  to  transfer  them  to  other  beneficiaries;  or 
hr  may  empower  one  or  more  of  the  persons  to  whom  he 
has  given  estates  to  make  dispositions  out  of  or  in  addi- 
tion to  their  interests;  or,  finally,  ho  may  authorize  per- 
sons upon  whom  he  has  conferred  no  interests  in  the  land 
to  do  acts  in  reference  to  the  estates  given  to  others — as, 
for  example,  to  sell  and  convey  them  or  to  alter  or  revoke 
them.  Powers  are  divided  into  several  classes,  tho  first 
and  most  important  being  collateral  and  those  coupled  with 
an  interest.  A  power  is  collateral  when  held  by  a  donee 
to  whom  no  estate  or  interest  in  the  land  itself  has  been 
given.  For  example,  where  a  testator  has  devised  his  lands 
in  fee  to  specified  individuals,  but  in  the  same  will  has  au- 
thorized the  executors  under  certain  circumstances  to  sell 
and  convey  the  same  lands  by  deed,  no  estate  is  vested  in 
the  executors,  and  yet  they  may  divest  the  interest  of  the 
devisees  and  transfer  a  perfect  title  to  the  property.  This 
species  of  power  is  often  used  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
the  payment  of  debts  and  legacies.  Powers  coupled  with 
an  interest  are  those  given  to  a  donee  upon  whom  some 
estate  in  the  same  lands  is  also  conferred.  They  are  sub- 
divided into  appeiitlant  and  in  groan.  An  appendant  power 
is  one  which  the  donee  must  exercise  out  of  the  estate  con- 
veyed to  himself.  If  land  is  given  to  A  for  his  own  life, 
with  power  to  grant  leases  thereof  for  any  number  of 
years — say  twenty-one — so  that  tho  leases  would  endure 
for  their  whole  term  although  A  might  die  before  their  ex- 
piration, such  power  would  be  appendant.  A  power  in 
gross  is  one  that  enables  the  donee  to  create  estates  which 
do  not  take  effect  out  of  his  own,  but  are  in  addition  to  it, 
not  coming  into  enjoyment  until  it  is  ended.  Thus,  if  land 
is  conveyed  to  A  for  his  life,  but  he  is  authorized  to  trans- 
mit it  by  will  or  by  a  deed  taking  effect  at  his  death,  the 
power  is  in  gross,  for  the  estate  which  he  confers  is  not  cut 
out  of  his  own.  Another  classification  is  into  those  of 


fijif/'/intment  and  those  of  revocation.  A  power  is  one  of 
appointment  when  the  donee  is  enabled  to  create  and  be- 
stow new  and  different  estates  from  those  originally  given 
in  the  deed  or  will ;  it  is  one  of  revocation  when  the  donee 
is  enabled  to  divest,  abridge,  or  revoke  estates  already 
given.  Either  of  the  species  may  be  collateral,  appond- 
ant,  or  in  gross.  A  power  of  appointment  is  said  to  be 
general  when  the  estate  may  be  conferred  upon  whomso- 
ever the  donee  pleases ;  it  is  special  when  he  is  restricted 
to  a  specified  class  of  persons.  In  general,  the  donee  is 
not  obliged  to  execute  a  power,  but  if  it  is  held  by  him  in 
trust  for  certain  beneficiaries,  they  may  compel  a  perform- 
ance. A  court  of  equity  will  sometimes  interfere  and  per- 
fect an  incomplete  performance.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEKOV. 

Powers  (HIRAM),  b.  in  Woodstock.  Vt.,  July  29,  1805. 
The  first  twelve  years  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man 
were  passed  in  his  native  village,  where  he  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  cultivate  his  love  of  nature,  but  no  stimulus 
whatever  for  his  artistic  genius.  Occasions,  however,  were 
not  wanting  for  the  exercise  of  those  mechanical  gifts 
which  almost  always  form  a  part  of  the  peculiar  endow- 
ment of  the  artist,  and  the  skill  of  the  youthful  Powers  in 
inventing  ingenious  toys,  building  dams  and  bridges,  cast- 
ing miniature  cannon,  etc.  secured  him  an  immense  fol- 
lowing of  truant  boys,  while  his  wonderful  talent  of  nar- 
rating with  the  most  picturesque  vividness  not  only  strange 
adventures  originated  by  his  own  imagination,  but  the 
simplest  incidents  of  the  daily  walk  to  and  from  school, 
made  him  no  less  acceptable  to  his  more  quiet  companions. 
In  1S17  his  parents,  having  lost  aconsiderable  part  of  their 
very  moderate  competence,  removed  with  their  large  fam- 
ily to  Cincinnati.  Here  the  future  artist  remained  till 
1835,  availing  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  of  any  honest 
employment  that  came  in  his  way,  and  always  giving  more 
than  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  both  by  his  fidelity  and 
by  his  extraordinary  resources  under  difficulties.  While 
in  the  workshop  of  a  clockmaker  he  displayed  such  inge- 
nuity and  skill  in  the  construction  of  a  hand-organ  with 
twelve  automatic  figures  that  his  services  were  eagerly 
sought  for  by  a  certain  Monsieur  Dorfeuille,  manager  of 
one  of  the  city  museums.  Powers  accepted  this  offer  in 
1829,  having  in  the  mean  time  received  from  a  Prussian 
acquaintance  some  valuable  hints  about  modelling,  and 
especially  as  to  the  method  of  taking  casts  from  models. 
He  had  been  already  two  years  in  the  employment  of  Dor- 
feuille, preparing  ever-fresh  surprises  for  the  manager  and 
his  public  by  new  mechanical  contrivances,  new  groups  of 
wax  figures,  etc.,  when  he  beheld  for  tlie  first  time  in  hia 
life  a  bust  in  marble.  It  was  a  portrait  of  Washington  by 
Canova,  on  exhibition,  and  after  gazing  at  it  a  long  time, 
silent  and  motionless.  Powers  said,  quietly  and  emphati- 
cally, as  if  to  himself,  "  That  is  irhat  I  shrill  do."  lint  it 
was  not  till  1835  that  he  was  able,  through  the  encourage- 
ment and  aid  of  his  friend  Mr.  Longworth,  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  began  his  new  career  by  constructing  a 
revolving  jet  (Venn  for  the  Capitol  grounds,  and  by  model- 
ling the  heads  of  several  distinguished  men — J.  Q.Adams, 
Jackson,  Van  Burcn,  Webster,  Calhoun,  Preston,  etc.  The 
personal  appearance  of  Powers  was  at  this  time  very 
striking.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  his  movements  rather 
angular  than  graceful,  and  his  manner  and  address  showed 
an  entire  unfamiliarity  with  social  conventionalities.  But 
the  uncommon  beauty  of  his  manly  features  was  lighted  up 
by  large,  dark,  lustrous  eyes,  whose  expression  was  at  once 
frank,  intelligent,  and  thoughtful,  and  his  whole  bearing 
indicated  that  respect  for  himself  and  for  others  which  is 
the  root  of  all  true  dignity  and  true  courtesy.  The  con- 
tact with  high  artificial  refinement  into  which  he  was 
afterward  necessarily  brought  by  a  long  life  of  artistic 
success,  though  it  effaced  everything  like  rusticity,  never 
obscured  this  charming  simplicity  of  manner,  habits,  and 
character — a  simplicity  which  the  high  and  truthful  in- 
stincts of  his  nature  never  suffered  to  degenerate  for  a  mo- 
ment into  vulgar  affectation.  At  one  period  of  his  life  a 
strong  personal  resemblance  was  noticeable  between  him 
and  the  English  sculptor  Gibson,  but  to  those  who  saw 
him  in  his  advanced  years,  when  his  noble  features,  marked 
by  thought  rather  than  by  age,  were  softened  by  his  long 
silver  hair  and  beard — which  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
heighten  the  keen  flash  of  his  undimmed  eyes — he  was  like 
no  one  else. 

After  spending  two  winters  in  Washington,  Powers,  with 
the  assistance  of  Col.  Preston  and  Mr.  Longworth.  removed 
with  his  family  (he  had  married  Miss  Gibson  of  Cincinnati 
in  1833)  to  Florence,  Italy,  where  he  could  have  greater 
facilities  for  executing  his  works  in  marble,  as  well  as  for 
study.  Here  he  settled  in  1837,  Greenough  having  pre- 
ceded him  and  giving  him  a  truly  brotherly  welcome.  His 
busts  soon  acquired  a  worldwide  reputation  for  fidelity  to 
nature  and  the  highest  possible  finish,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  his  pecuniary  resources  obliged  him  to  confine  himself 
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to  thin  branch  of  his  art  to  the  extent  of  his  order*.     But 

he  devoted  every  spare  liniment  I"  ideal  work.  and  the 
i/i-ii-t  .s'/.ir, — finished  in  I  M:;.  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  A.  T.  Stewart— -eonrcd  for  its  author  u  position  among 
modern  Mtttptonwhtoh  later  critici-m  has  in  \  ain  a-«ai!ed. 
Many  repetitions  nt'  thi-  ex-jui-ite  statue  h.'Me  heen  made, 
most  of  them  lor  Kngland.  The  lovely,  graceful  head  nf 
/'r«K*>r/,iin',  the  /•'/*/('•*•  //oy,  and  other  large  and  small 
iili-:il  work-  I'ollnweil  HI  the  artist  could  spare,  the  time 
from  his  more  productive  portrait-busts.  In  estimating 
.•niiis  of  this  artist  it  UOOld  Mot  l>e  forgotten  th:it  the 
tt\  of  providing  for  :i  largo  family  was  always  more 
or  e-<  imperative  upon  hint,  and  was,  in  a  greater  or  less 
deirr. •!•.  ii-t;nit  restraint  upon  the  free,  exercise  anil  de- 
velopment of  his  hijjlie.it  Rifts.  It  if  true,  that  Powers  be- 
longed buth  ill  theory  nnd  in  practice  to  the  s illed 

,//.;,.•  or  j'.-,i/,'«f/c  sehiinl.  but  they  who  think  this  a 

defect  ,-!ioiiM  rem  em  he  r  t  li:il  the  Imvh i  anil  youth  of  the 

artist  were  spent  where  Nature  was  his  nnly  teacher,  anil 
C'lii-eijiientty  he  gave  his  whole  soul  to  her  lessons.  Not 
only  did  he  then  never  see  a  real  work  of  art.  but  all  that 
may  lie  learned  from  honk-  was  almost  equally  out.  of  his 
reach.  When  .it  last  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  his  theories  were  already  ma- 
tured, and  the  circumstances  alluded  to  above  strongly 
tended  to  confine  him  to  their  practice.  For  nil  those  who 
knew  Powers  intimately  it  would  be  as  difficult  to  Conceive 
that  the  character  of  his  works  was  determined  by  the  lim- 
itations of  his  native  genius  as  to  lielicve  that  the  elegant 
re|Mi-c  which  so  distinguished  his  ideal  creations,  and  which 
ho  held  to  be  an  essential  quality  in  all  hi;;!]  sculpture,  was 
the  result  of  a  natural  passivity  of  temperament.  Powers 
returned  no  more  to  his  native  country — a  circumstance 
which  explains  the  fact  that  hu  never  recei\ed  an  order 
for  any  national  work — but  he  remained  a  thorough  Amer- 
ican to  the  last,  and  tho.-e  who  remember  him  during  the 
of  our  civil  war  will  never  fon_'ct  the  patriotic  zeal 
which  burned  in  him  like  a  consuming  tlame,  and  which, 
upon  provocation,  broke  forth  so  scathingly.  In  the  win- 
ter of  Is;:',  the  already  declining  health  of  this  eminent 
artist  t>ec; MI  impaired  that  he  was  obliged  tn  discon- 
tinue work  ;  as  the  spring  ad\  a  need  he  »  as  more  :ind  more 
weakened  by  a  di>tre--iii/  cough,  his  voice  was  reduced  to 
a  whisper,  and  on  the  27th  of  June  the  sudden  rupture  of  i 
a  blood-vessel  closed  his  earthly  life.  liesidcs  the  above- 
named  works,  Powers  execute  1  a  large  number  of  portrait 
and  ideal  busts  of  great  merit,  as  well  as  many  stnt  lies  ; 

among  the  latter,  those  of  Washing! .I//;. /,,•„.  Era  l)ie- 

•OMofat*,  Thi  1.11*1  „/  !/,:•  '/',•;/„«,  etc.  C.  C.  MARSH. 

Powers,  Mechanical.  See  MKCHAVH-AL  POWERS, by 
PROP.  WII.I.HM  P.  TiiowiiiiiniiK.  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Pow'cshick,  county  of  Central  Iowa.  Area,  576  sq. 
m.  It  is  level  and  fertile.  Product^.  li\e  stock,  grain, 
and  wool.  Is  traversed  by  Iowa  Central  and  Chicago 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  U.  Us.  Cap.  Montezuma.  P. 
15,581. 

Poweshick,  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  la.,  on  S.  Skunk  Hiver 
and  on  Chicago  Hock  Island  and  Pacific,  H.  R.  P.  IL'O'.I. 

Powhatan',  county  of  Central  Virginia.  Area,  2SO 
sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  8.  by  the  Appomattox.  Its 
soil  is  naturally  very  productive.  Tobacco  and  grain  are 
lending  products.  Cap.  Powhatnn  Court-house.  P.  7B67. 

Pou  hatan.  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lawrence  co.,  Ark.,  35  miles 
N.  M.  of  .laeksonport. 

Powhatan,  tp.,  Pocahontas  co.,  la.     P.  180. 

Powhatan,  tp.,  James  City  co.,  Va.     P.  1117. 

Powhatan,  the  principal  chief  of  several  confederate 
elans  or  tribes  of  Kastcrn  Virginia  at  the  time  of  tli 
tlement  of  Jamestown  in  Ili(l7.  usually  called  "emperor" 
by  the  early  writers,  though  the  number  of  his  subjects 
was  estimated  at  only  sullli,  was  hostile  to  the  English, 
with  whom  he  repeatedly  came  into  collision.  Having 
taken  ('apt.  John  Smith  prisoner,  ho  was  about  to  put  him 
to  death  when  his  daughter,  Pocahontas,  interfered  and 
saved  the  life  of  tin;  captain.  Powlintan's  principal  resi- 
dence was  at  Werowoeomoco  on  York  River,  within  the 
present  limits  of  Gloucester  co.,  where  he  maintained  con- 
siderable pomp,  being  always  attended  by  a  body-guard 
of  four  warriors.  D.  in  Apr.,  Kilt*. 

Powhatan  Court-house,  p.-v.  in  the  v.  of  Scotts- 
ville,  cap.  of  Powhatnn  co.,  Va,,  ."II  miles  W.  of  Richmond. 

Powhatan  Point,  p.-v.,  Beltnont  oo.,  0.,  on  Ohio 
River.  P.  201. 

Pownnl,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cumberland  co..  Me.     P.  981. 

Pownal,  p.-v.  and  tp..  licnnington  co.,  \'t.,  on  lloosick 
River  and  Troy  and  lioston  R.  R.  P.  1705. 

Pow'nall  (THOMAS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Lincoln,  England,  in 
1722;  graduated  at  Cambridge  171:!;  became  secretary  to 


'innii-sjoners  for  trade  and  plantations  174.r>  ;  wns  em 
ployed  in  the  commissariat  department  during  the  war  in 
liermany  :  secretary  of  the  prov- 

ince IT.'i:;;  Iwcame  lieutenant-governor  1755;  was  »  mem 
her  of  the  colonial  congress  which  met  at  Albany  in  17. -I 
to  devise  mea-iires  of  defence  against,  the  French  ;  was 
governor  of  .Ma-sachu-ett.1  !7.i7~l>".  of  South  Carolina 
I  "till- til,  after  which  lie  became  director-general  of  the 
office  of  control :  sat  in  Parliament,  where  he  opposed  in 
many  well-considered  .-pee, -he-  the  rash  policy  of  the 
Crown  toward  the  American  oulonies,  and  published  '/Vo 
KlriMOroMm  ••/'  lh,-  <',,l,,,,;.*  l!7oi'u.  .-i  yVi;,...,"/;)/;/.-,,/ 
liini-ri/,ii,ni  •:/  lh''  Miilill,-  ll,-i'ti',li  I',,/,, u;,;  (I77.il.  and 
other  works  on  archioology  and  politics.  D.  at  Hath 
land,  Keli.  2:i.  IMI.'I. 

I'owy,  tp.,  San  Diego  CO.,  Cal.     P.  91. 

Poyilril*'  '.Iil.nx  •.  b.  prnbiibly  in  Louisiana  in  the 
latter  half  of  the'  eighteenth  century  ;  accumulated  a  lari_'e 
fortune:  was  the  first  dele-ate  in  Congress  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Orleans  it  he  present  State  of  Louisiana)  ISIl'.l  I'.'  : 
gave  $100,000  to  found  a  female  orphan  asvlum  and 
SL'II. IMMI  for  a  college  at  Point  Couple.  1).  at  Point  C 
1  June  25,  ISL'1. 

Poygan,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.     P.  si:;. 

Poyner,  tp.,  Black  Hawk  co.,  la.,  on  Cedar  River. 
P.  llif,:!. 

Poynette',  p.-v.,  Dekorra  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Madison  and  Portage  U.  R.  P.  300. 

Poy  Sip'pi,p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waushara  co.,  Wis.  P.  fil2. 

Pozoblanc'o,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova. 
in  the  Sierra  Morcna,  has  8007  inhabitants. 

Poz'zo  ill  lior'go  (CARLO  AXIIUKA),  b.  nt  Alata.  in 
Corsica.  Mar.  s,  1708;  studied  law  at  the  I'nivcrsiiy  ot 
Pisa,  and  settled  as  an  advocate  at  Ajaccio,  where  he  lived 
in  great  intimacy  with  Joseph  and  Napoleon  l>on:r 
This  friendship  soon  cooled,  however,  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  former  friends  assumed  a  very  bitter  character 
when  Po/zo  di  liorgo  espoused  the  cause  of  Paoli,  who 
showed  great  confidence  in  him.  In  17'J1  he  represented 
Ajaccio  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  sided  with  tin 
Girondists,  but  returned  to  Corsica  in  17U2;  held  a  high 
position  in  the  government  of  the  island  during  its  occu- 
pation by  the  Kiigli.-h,  and  fled,  after  their  expulsion,  to 
London.  Here  he  became  the  agent  of  the  French  ('iniyrfii, 
and  began  his  flying  missions  from  one  court  to  another  to 
form  plots  anil  coalitions  against  France.  In  1803  ho  en- 
tered the  Russian  diplomatic  service,  and  the  ini 
which  Alexander  I.  took  in  him  gave  him  a  rich  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  his  truly  Corsican  hatred  against  the 
Pionapartes.  The  intimacy  which  sprang  up  between  Nn- 
poli  on  and  Alexander  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  brought 
him  for  a  moment  into  great  danger;  .Napoleon  demanded 
\\\~  extradition,  and  ho  fled  first  to  Austria,  then  to  Eng- 
land, lint  he  was  soon  able  to  resume  his  work,  and  he 
did  it  with  increased  energy  and  increased  success.  It 
was  he  who  brought  about  the  rupture  between  Alexander 
and  Napoleon  at  the  close  of  1810,  and  it  was  he  who  se- 
duced Mural  and  Iternadotte.  Again,  it  was  he  who  per- 
suaded Alexander  to  continue  the  war  in  1813,  and  it  was 
he  who  determined  the  allies  to  reject  Napoleon's  offers  of 

peace.     He  wrote  the  famous  proclamation  which  pre led 

the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  France — that  they  waged 
war  against  Napoleon,  not  against  the  French  people — 
and  he  had  at  last  the  triumph  of  signing  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1815  as  Russian  ambassador.  After  the  fall  of 
Xnpoleon  he  remained  in  the  Russian  service,  and  enjoyed 
great  esteem  from  the  Russian  court,  though  perhaps  not 
always,  full  confidence.  In  182fi  the  emperor  Nicholas 
made  him  a  count  and  employed  him  as  ambassador  in 
Paris  and  London,  where  he  was  the  oracle  of  the  doctrin- 
aires and  detested  by  the  radicals.  D.  at  Paris  Feb.  1  A, 
1842. 

Pozznolana.  See  CEMENTS,  by  GK*.  Q.  A.  GILLMORE, 
1.  S.  army. 

Pozzuo'li  [Or.  Dicxarrliiti ;  Lat.  Putroli],  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  province  of  Naples,  on  the  seashore  about 
6  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Naples.  This  town,  which,  when 
St.  Paul  landed  here  after  his  perilous  voyage,  was  one  of 
the  great  seaports  of  the  world,  is  now  reduced  to  compar- 
ative insignificance.  The  streets  are  narrow,  irregular, 
ill  paved,  and  many  of  them  very  steep.  The  public 
buildings  are  of  little  interest,  except  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  cathedral,  they  are  transformed  pagan  temples.  The 
large  and  safe  harbor,  which  once  swarmed  with  foreign 
ships  from  Kgypt,  from  Ploenicin.  and  indeed  from  all  the 
commercial  world,  is  now  so  tilled  up  as  to  be  frequented 
only  by  small  tisbing-craft.  Of  the  long  line  of  porticoei, 
resting  on  piles  driven  beneath  the  water  to  protect  the 
port  on  the  S.,  and  which  served  alike  as  a  promenade 
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PRADIEB— PRAGUE. 


and  an  exchange,  nothing  whatever  remains.  Ten  crum- 
bling arches  of  the  ancient  mole  may  still  be  seen,  as  well 
as  other  ruins  of  more  or  less  importance.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  Pozzuoli,  however,  abounds  in  interest  both  for 
the  antiquarian  and  the  geologist.  The  famous  temple  of 
Serapis  (which  has  supplied  the  museum  of  Naples  with 
some  of  its  choicest  treasures,  and  given  occasion  for  most 
curious  observations  upon  the  secular  changes  in  the  coast- 
level),  the  temples  of  Neptune,  etc.,  the  theatre,  the  am- 
phitheatre, the  Grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  the  Solfatara,  Lakes 
Loci-inn!  and  Avornus — all  arc  within  a  short  walk  of 
Pozzuoli.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  no  corner  of  the 
earth  offers  a  wider  field  for  united  artistic,  historical,  and 
scientific  study  than  does  this  beautiful  region,  which, 
blooming  as  it  were  over  volcanic  fires,  has  witnessed  such 
marvellous  vicissitudes.  The  population,  occupied  chiefly 
with  agriculture,  fishing,  soap-making,  etc.,  is  about  16,000. 

Pradier'  (JEAN  JACQUES),  b.  at  Geneva  May  23, 1792 ; 
studied  sculpture  at  Paris  under  Lemot  1809-12,  and  at 
Rome  1812-16  ;  lived  afterward  in  Paris,  and  d.  there  Juno 
4,  1852.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  are  J'lii/octetes 
and  Ulyasea,  Psyche,  The  Graces,  Venn*  and  Cupid,  The 
Bacchante,  and  Phryne. 

Pradt,  de  (DOMINIQUE  DUFOUR),  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  ABBE  BE  PRADT,  b.  at  Allanche,  de- 
partment of  Cantal,  France,  Apr.  23,  1759  ;  was  vicar-gen- 
eral to  the  archbishop  of  Rouen  and  member  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  in  1789;  fled  in  1791  to  Hamburg,  and 
wrote  violent  pamphlets  against  the  Revolution  ;  returned 
to  Paris  in  1801 ;  was  appointed  grand  almoner  to  the  em- 
peror and  archbishop  of  Mechlin  as  a  reward  for  the  will- 
ingness and  talent  with  which  he  carried  on  the  least 
honorable  negotiations  of  the  imperial  polity;  hastened  in 
1814  to  join  the  Bourbons,  and  produced  a  matchless  scandal 
by  his  denunciations  of  the  fallen  emperor,  Histoire  de 
V  Ambassade  dans  le  Grand-Dtu-he  de  Varsorie  en  1812,  but 
was  nevertheless  not  very  successful ;  renounced  his  see, 
in  which  he  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  pope,  for  an 
annuity;  retired  to  his  estates  in  Auvergne;  wrote  com- 
mentaries and  memoirs  on  every  event  which  attracted 
general  attention ;  lastly,  Uu  Chapitre  stir  la  Lfyitimite 
(1830),  but  did  not  succeed  in  making  another  sensation. 
D.  in  obscurity  Mar.  18,  1844. 

Praed  (WISTHROP  MACKWORTH),  b.  in  London  in  1802 ; 
educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  classical  scholarship,  as  well  as  by  his  lite- 
rary talent;  was  the  associate  of  John  Moultrie  and  H.  N. 
Coleridge  in  editing  the  Etonian;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  1825;  contributed  to  Knight's  Quar- 
terly Magazine  ;  was  called  ta  the  bar  1829  ;  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Conservative  for  St.  Germain,  and  subsequently 
for  (Jreat  Yarmouth  and  Aylesbury ;  became  secretary  of 
the  board  of  control  1834,  and  afterward  recorder  of  Barn- 
staple  and  deputy  high  steward  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  was  noted  for  his  opposition  to  the  Reform 
bill,  and  wrote  for  the  annuals,  magazines,  and  other  pe- 
riodicals many  scholarly  essays  and  graceful  "  verses  of 
society."  D.  July  15,  1839.  His  Poems  were  edited  in 
New  York  by  R.  W.  Griswold  (1814),  and  with  a  Mmmir 
by  W.  H.Whitmore  (2  vols.,  1859),  and  a  complete  edition, 
with  a  memoir  by  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  was  issued  by 
his  sister,  Lady  Young  (2  vols.,  1864). 

Prseneste.     See  PAI.ESTRINA. 

Prie'tor  [Lat.],  in  ancient  Rome,  the  title  of  several 
high  officials.  The  praetor  (called  after  246  B.  c.  prsetor 
urbanns)  was  the  third  officer  in  rank  in  the  state,  inferior 
to  the  consuls  only.  He  was  first  chosen  in  300  B.  c.  No 
plebeian  was  ever  a  praetor  until  337  B.  c.  The  consuls 
themselves  when  at  the  head  of  armies  were  designated  as 
praators.  The  prKlor  peregrinus  was  a  magistrate  who 
had  oversight  of  the  relations  between  the  peregrin!  and 
full  citizens.  In  later  times  the  number  of  praetors  was 
very  much  increased,  of  whom  some  were  assigned  to  the 
provinces.  It  was  also  customary  to  send  prwtors,  after 
their  regular  term  of  service  had  expired,  to  the  provinces, 
where  they  served  as  proprietors.  The  praetors  were  in 
fact  judges  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  and  their  decisions 
greatly  enriched  and  amplified  the  Roman  law. 

Prseto'rians  [Lat.  prsetoriani  or  cohors  prtEtoria],  the 
personal  guard  of  the  Roman  emperors.  During  the  time 
of  the  republic  the  general  in  command  had  a  guard,  a 
cohors  prtetoria,  which  consisted  of  picked  soldiers  from 
the  legions,  and  which  was  paid  better  than  the  common 
soldiers.  But  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  this  guard  was 
always  dissolved  and  its  members  returned  to  the  legions. 
Augustus,  however,  transformed  (in  27  B.  c. )  his  cohore 
prectoria  into  a  standing  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  ten 
cohorts,  each  numbering  1000  men  (horse  and  foot),  of 
which  he  kept  three  in  Rome  for  service  in  the  palace, 


while  the  rest  were  stationed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
metropolis.  Tiberius  gathered  all  the  cohorts  to  Rome  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  a  better  discipline,  and  built  them 
a  fortified  camp  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  city, 
and  Vitellius  increased  their  number  to  sixteen  cohorts. 
Originally,  only  Italians  were  employed  in  this  guard,  but 
later  Macedonians  and  Illyrians.  The  term  of  service  was 
sixteen  years :  the  pay  double  that  of  the  legions ;  the 
rank  of  a  private  of  the  guard  equal  to  that  of  a  centurion 
in  the  legions ;  and  when  the  time  of  service  expired  each 
soldier  received  20,000  sesterces.  But  besides  these  legal 
advantages  the  prjetorians  soon  acquired  others  ;  indeed, 
they  became  one  of  the  most  important  political  bodies  in 
the  Roman  empire,  and  played  a  part  similar  to  that  of 
the  Janizaries  afterward  in  Constantinople.  In  order  to 
secure  their  favor  every  new  emperor  bestowed  upon  them 
new  privileges  and  great  dotations,  and  ere  long  they  as- 
sumed the  right  of  electing  and  deposing  the  emperor.  At 
last  they  even  sold  the  purple.  After  the  death  of  Perti- 
nax  (in  193  A.  ]>.)  they  put  the  crown  up  at  auction,  and 
Didius  Julianus  bought  it.  But  in  the  same  year  Severus 
dissolved  the  whole  corps  and  gave  it  another  organization. 
Their  power  was  not  broken,  however,  and  its  frightful 
abuse  continued  until  Constantino  (in  312  A.  D.)  saw  fit  to 
dispense  with  them  altogether. 

Pragmat'ic  Sanc'tion,  a  diplomatic  term  which 
originated  with  the  Byzantine  court,  and  denoted  the 
highest  and  most  solemn  state  ordinances  issued  by  the 
emperor.  It  was  early  introduced  into  France,  and  has 
become  historical  as  applied  to  four  important  instruments 
—namely,  (1)  that  by  which  Charles  VII.  and  the  States 
General  of  France,  assembled  at  Bourges  in  1438,  adopted 
those  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Bfile  which  authorized  the 
election  of  bishops  by  cathedral  chapters,  and  which  were 
condemned  by  the  pope.  (See  GAI.LICANISM.)  (2)  That  by 
which  the  same  decrees  were  adopted  by  the  German  Diet, 
assembled  at  Mentz  in  1439.  (3)  That  by  which  Charles 
VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  who  had  no  male  issue,  settled 
the  right  of  succession  to  his  Austrian  dominions  on  his 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa.  It  was  accepted  by  the  various 
peoples  over  which  he  ruled,  consented  to  by  the  different 
members  of  his  family,  guarantied  by  all  the  European 
states,  but  immediately  after  his  death  (Oct.  20,  1740),  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (sec  SIVCKSSIOX  WARS) 
broke  out.  (4)  That  by  which  Charles  III.  of  Spain  in 
1759  settled  the  right  of  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  on  his  third  son,  Ferdinand. 

Prague  [Bohemian.  J'ralia],  the  capital  of  Bohemia, 
in  lat.  50°  5'  N.,  Ion.  14°  25'  E.,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  on  both  gides  of  the  Moldau,  presents  a  very  pic- 
turesque and  imposing  nspeet  on  account  of  the  diversity 
of  the  surface  on  which  it  stands  and  its  numerous  towers, 
spires,  and  domes.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  12  miles 
in  circumference;  outside  the  wall  extend  the  two  large 
suburbs,  Karolinenthal  and  Smichow.  The  city  proper 
consists  of  five  parts — the  Altstadt,  Neu>tadt,  and  Joseph- 
stadt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moldau,  and  the  llnuls<-hin 
and  Kleinseite  on  the  left — connected  with  each  other  by 
several  bridges,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Charlesbridge,  built  1358-1503  of  stone,  314  feet  broad, 
1572  feet  long,  resting  on  sixteen  arches  and  adorned  with 
statues.  The  Altstadt,  consisting  of  narrow,  crooked 
streets  lined  with  tall,  queer-looking  old  houses,  the  Neu- 
stadt,  of  a  more  modern  and  elegant  appearance,  and  the 
Josephstadt,  the  Jewish  city,  form  the  business  part  of 
Prague ;  the  Hradschin  and  Kleinscite  consist  almost  ex- 
clusively of  palaces  and  public  buildings.  Here  is  the 
imperial  castle,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent 
royal  residences  in  Europe,  of  an  elegant  architecture  and 
overlooking  from  its  elevated  position  the  whole  city,  the 
plain  of  the  Moldau,  and  the  neighboring  hills.  The 
Hradschin  Place,  formed  by  the  immense  palaces  of  the 
primate,  the  ex-cmperor  Ferdinand,  and  Prince  Schwarzcn- 

j  berg,  extend  in  front  of  the  castle.  On  the  terrace  in  the 
rear  of  the  castle  stands  the  church  of  St.  Veil,  a  beautiful 
Gothic  structure  built  1343-85,  and  containing  the  tomb 
of  St.  Nepomuk,  the  patron  saint  of  the  country,  with  his 
monument  of  solid  silver  weighing  3(1  cwts.,  and  a  splendid 
mausoleum  of  Carrara  marble  erected  by  Rudolph  II.  over 
the  Bohemian  kings.  Among  the  most  prominent  build- 
ings of  the  Kleinseite  are  the  so-called  Sachscnhaus,  built 
in  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  gorgeous  church  of  St.  Ni- 
colai,  erected  in  1628  by  the  Jesuits ;  the  palaces  of  Wald- 
stein  with  beautiful  gardens,  of  Fiirstenberg  with  a  large 
library  and  a  valuable  picture-gallery,  of  Nostits  with  a 
collection  of  coins,  a  largo  library,  and  an  art- gallery,  etc. 
In  the  Altstadt  is  the  beautiful  church  Am  Tcyn,  the  old 
Hussite  church,  founded  in  1407,  and  containing  the  mon- 
uments of  the  two  Bohemian  martyrs,  Cyrillus  and  Me- 

i  thodius,  and  of  the  Danish  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe ;  the 
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two  towers  MIU!  tin-  gable  wore  erected  liv  ......  i  -•_•  I'odiebrad, 

who  was  crowned  lung  here  ill   1  l.'iS.      Tin'  III..-T  celebrated 
of   the  public   institutions   of   tin;  city    is  the  university. 
with  a  library  containing  about  I  III.  unit  vols.,  a   botanical 
garden,  a  laboratory,  :lll    nh-cr\  ator\  ,  and  flit-  faculties    of 
theology.  |avv.  medicine.  philosophy  (which  ci,nijiri-i 
languages  and   history],  and   the  exiict   science-.      It    wa> 
founded  in  I.",  l.s  hy  Charles  IV.,  and  was  frequented  in  tlie 
til'lccnlh  century  by  ahunl  L'n.iilni  students.     Subsequently, 
its    importance  decreased,  lir.-t   on    a  ......  mil    of  the    Hussite 

war-,  next  on   account  of  that  general   stagnation  and   re- 
pression which  (he  house,  of  Austria  brought  over  IJohemia 
as  over  Hungary.     In  the  present  eentury,  especially  rince 
its   reorga&lution  as  a  prineipal  Czechish  insiitution,  its 
pro-i  -in  incrca-ing.     In  187S  it  WM  frequented 

by  I  The  commerce  and  industry  of  tho  city 

are  considerable.     Three  important  annual  fairs  are  held 
here,    anil     leather,    glass,    liqueurs,    RMOgliOf    eheiuieals, 
woollens,  linens,  metal  ware,  and  machinery  are  manufac- 
tured.    The  suburbs  are  the  industrial  quarters.     Prague 
was   founded   in   the  eighth   century,  and   has   ever   since 
formed  the  leading  centre  of  the  C/ech  community.      After 
tin    connection  of  llohcmia   and   Austria  the  country  was 
often  drained  into  wars  entirely  foreign  to  its  interests, 
and   1'ra^ue.  as  its  capital  and  a  strong  fortress,  has  sev- 
eral times,  suffered  severely  from  siege-  and  bombardments. 
P.,  including  tho  suburbs,  189,!)-iu.     CLKMKNS  PKTKIISI:N. 

Prai'rie  [Kr.  prairie,  a  "  meadow  "],  a  tract  of  country 
in  its  natural  state  covered  with  grass.     These  are  some- 
times of  great  extent,  and  are  characteristic,  features  of 
the  physical   geography  of  the  interior  of  all  large  con- 
tinents,    The  most  extensive  prairies  known  are  in  tho 
central  part  uf  the  great  continental  mass  which  includes, 
Europe  and  Asia.     Here  they  are  called  «(••/</«•«.  and  they 
cover  all   Southern   Siberia,   reaching   far   into    European 
I!u--ia.     Toward  the  1C.  they  pass  into  tho  great  Desert  of 
tiohi.  which  sustains  almost  no  vegetation.     The  greater 
part  of  the  Siberian  plains  is  covered  with  grass,  and  they 
afford  pa-turage  fur  the  herds,  of  a  large  nomadic  popula- 
tion.   In  South  America  there  are  two  great  areas  of  prairie 
—  viz.  tho  plains  bordering  the  river  Orinoco,  called  Hanoi, 
which  are  more  I  ban  L'liil.iMHI  gq.  m.  in  area,  and  the  plains 
of  llnciios  Ayres,  in  tho  southern  part  of  the  continent  E. 
of  the  Andes,  locally  known  as   /iant/,a*.     liesides  these 
there  are  great  grass-covered  areas  on  the  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon.     In  North  America  it  is  estimated  that  fully 
one-half  of  tho  surface  is  prairie,  the  most  c\tcn-ivc  dis- 
trict of  this  character  being  that  lying  between  the  Mis- 
•  i.i    and   tin-    Kocky  Mountains,  a  belt  500  miles  in 
width,  reaching  from  the  interior  of  Mexico  far  into  the 
British  possessions.     That  portion  of  this  area  which  be- 
longs to  the  I'.  S.  is  popularly  known  as  the  Plain*.     E. 
of  the  Mississippi  most  of  the  country  was  originally  occu- 
pied liy  forest,  but  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana  more 
than  one.  half  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  grass  to  the 
exclusion  of  trees. 

The  origin  of  prairies  has  been  a  matter  of  considerable 
difference  of  opinion,  and  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion.   Mr.  I,  eo  Lesqucreux,  who  has  written  much  upon  it, 
in  the  reports  of  tho  geological  survey  of  Illinois  takes  thu 
view  that  prairies  have  all  been  lake-beds,  tirst  occupied 
by  aquatic  plants,  and  then,  as  filled  or  drained,  covered 
with  grasses,  which  have  excluded  trees  by  complete  occu- 
pation.   Prof.  J.  IX  Whitney,  in  the  report  of  the  geological 
survey  of  Iowa,  attributes  tho  prevalence  of  herbaceous  and 
the  absence  of  arborescent  vegetation  in  prairie  districts  to 
the  fineness  of  the  soil.     I'rof.  Alexander  Winchel  has  sug- 
gc-tcd  that  the  vegetation  of  prairies  is  pro-glacial;   that 
when  the  ice  and  water  of  the  I  ilacial  period  were  withdrawn, 
the  surface  of  tho  Drift  deposits  was  covered  with  grasses 
which  sprang  from  I  .....  Is  that  had  retained  their  life  from 

pre-glacial  times.  Other  writers  havocontended  that  annual 
tires  —  which  sweep  over  the  prairies  and  burn  the  tops  of 
the  grass  without  destroying  the  roots,  while  fatal  to  young 
trees  —  afford  a  siillicicnt  cause  for  the  absenccof  trees  from 
the  Western  prairies.  There  can  be  no  question  that  all 
the  iniliiences  mentioned  above  have  had  some  local  effect 
in  creating,  extending,  anil  maintaining  prairies,  but  they 
are  each  and  all  inadequate  to  explain  the  broader  and  more 
general  facts  in  the  distribution  of  herbaceous  and  arbores- 
cent vegetation.  A  large  part  of  the  diversity  of  opinion 
which  exists  in  regard  to  tho  origin  of  prairies  is  due  to  the 
limited  observation  of  many  of  those  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  :  and  it  is  probable  that  if  the  advocates  of  the 
different  thcorie-  proposed  could  all  traver.-e  the  great  grass- 
I  plains  of  the  U'c.-t.  and  could  study  on  the  ,-pot  tho 
phenomena  they  have  di.  -cussed.  they  woubi  he  more  harmo- 
nious than  they  now  are.  Any  one  who  has  -ecu  much  of  the 
rairies  of  this  continent,  or  who  in  the  studv  of  the  -uhject 
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as  looked  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  can  hardly 
have  failed  to  discover  that  climatic  influences  have  bad 


iii'.re  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  f.  rest  and    prairie    than 
all  local  cau-cs  combined.     In  pa--ing  from  the  Atlantic  in 
the  Pacific  wo  find  the  .-uifn-e  present  ing  all  sorts  of  topo- 
graphical features,  the  soil  of  every  diversity  of  physical 
or  chemical    composition,  and   underlain   by  all   kin 
geological  lormalions — in  olledistrict  covered  hy  nnhloken 
I'orc-t-,  in  another  by  continuous  -beet  -  ot'  herb: 
tation.      For  example,  the   Atlantic  .-h,pe  and  Allcghany 
Mountain  belt,  and  all  the  southern  portion  of  the  .Mi 
sippi  Valley,  arc  covered   with  tnrc-t-.      '1  ben  along  a  line 
running  N.  K.  and   S.  W.  »e  lind  a  belt  ,,f  mingled 
and  prairie,  the   prairie   piedominating  toward  the  N.  and 
W.      Passing  this  belt,  nv  enter  the  gie.u   prtirk  icgioliof 
the  \Ve-t.  which  -Iretehe-    a.,  iintaiu    and  plain 

for  hundreds  of  miles  in  e\  cry  direction.    The  Itocky  V 
tain  belt  is.  for  the  mo-t  part,  fore-t   DOT  ered.       Ilcyond  this 
lies  till'  arid  region  of  the  "  I  i  real    lia-in,"  where  vegetation 

of  nil  kinds  is  very  scarce  and  the   only  tr Ic-ert-   of 

North  America  arc  located.  lleyond  this  lies  the  great 
wall  of  the  Sierra  .Nevada vcrcd  with  fore-t.  The  Cali- 
fornia Valley  is  prairie  except  where  belt-  id  magnificent 
trees  border  tho  draining  streams.  Tin- Coast  Mountain- 
are,  for  the  most  part,  wooded  -densely  -o  toward  the  N., 
more  sparsely  .-ouihward.  If,  now,  the  rainfall  of  tin 
enumerated  he  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  s,,  directly 
and  in-cpanibly  connected  with  the  disl  ribulion  of  vegeta- 
tion M  to  ailmd  a  -atisfactory  explanation  of  all  its  most 
important  phenomena.  The  forest  covcicd  area  }•',.  of  the 
Mississippi  is  swept  by  the  rain-bearing  wind-  that  come 
from  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  with  a  north-easterly  direction. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  in  this  district  is  about  l.i 
inches.  Tho  grass-covered  area  of  the  Plains  li,.,  along 
the  W.  X.  \V.  margin  of  the  great  (iulf  Stream  of  our  at- 
mospheric circulation,  and  the  rainfall  there  range-  tVmu 
I  10  to  30  inches,  with  an  average  of  not  more  than  IMl  inidies. 
No  forest  of  mixed  growth  will  flourish  where  tho  rainfall 
-than  2(1  inches,  and  the  variation  of  precipitation  on 
the  Plains  sometimes  carries  down  the  annual  rainfall  to 
b  -  than  In  inches  over  large  areas.  This  produces  a 
drought  which,  if  continued  through  many  months,  would 
be  fatal  to  all  trees,  except  those  growing  along  the  mar- 
gins of  streams,  while  the  grasses  would  not  be  materially 
affected  by  it.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  streams  ihat 
cross  the  Plains  rise  in  the  mountains  and  arc  perennial. 
Their  banks  are  generally  lined  with  timber,  showing  that 
the  local  supply  of  water  is  there  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
forest  growth,  while  the  deficiency  of  moisture  on  the  ad- 
jacent plains  has  through  ages  proved  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  spread  of  timber. 

In  the  interval  between  the  humid  and  dry  regions  just 
described  the  forests  and  prairies  interlock,  and  here  local 
peculiarities  of  soil  eeetn  to  determine  the  prevalence  of 
trees  or  grass.  Where  tho  soil  is  peculiarly  fine  and  im- 
pervious it  is  with  difficulty  penetrable  by  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  during  wet  seasons  or  the  rainy  months  of  the 
year  such  surfaces  are  flooded  with  water,  while  in  the  dry 
season  they  ore  completely  desiccated.  Thus  they  become 
now  too  wet  and  again  too  dry  for  the  growth  of  trees.  On 
the  contrary,  where  there  are  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  or 
sub-soils,  these  become  deeply  saturated  with  moisture, 
and.  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  trees,  afford  them  a  con 
slant  supply  of  water.  Hence,  the  groves  and  belts  of 
forest  in  prairie  countries  are  generally  limited  to  tracts 
i  of  this  kind  of  Boil. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  belt  is  a  great  condenser  of  mois- 
ture, as  is  showti  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  great  rivers 
of  the  continent  flow  from  it — viz.  the  Mi.-.-i.-sippi,  Arkan- 
sas, Red  River,  Rio  Grande,  Colorado,  and  Columbia.  As 
a  consequence,  most  of  this  belt  is  covered  with  a  forest- 
growth.  In  the  Great  Basin  the  rainfall  is  everywhere 
small — from  2  to  12  inches.  -  For  this  reason,  vegetation 
of  all  kinds  is  scarce,  and  trees  are  almost  unknown  there. 
The  Sierra  Nevada — which  stretches  across  all  our  territory 
as  an  unbroken  wall,  with  an  average  altitude  of  7000  feet 
— by  cooling  the  Pacific  rain  bearing  winds  that  blow  upon 
it,  causes  a  copious  precipitation  of  moisture,  and  it  is  there- 
fore clothed  with  luxuriant  forests. 

The  great  California  Valley  is  excessively  hot  in  sum- 
mer, and  almost  no  rain  falls  there  between  May  and  No- 
vember. We  there  very  naturally  find  all  kinds  of  soil — 
fine,  coarse,  gravel,  sand,  and  clay — covered  with  herbace- 
ous plants,  except  along  the  streams,  where  there  are  belts 
of  timber  proportioned  to  their  volume.  The  Coast  Moun- 
:ire  well  watered  and  well  wooded,  especially  toward 
the  N.  On  the  coa-t  of  Washington  Territory  tho  rainfall 
is  greater  than  anywhere  cl.-c  within  the  area  of  the  I".  S.. 
ig  ix  or  TO  inches,  and  hero  we  find  the  densest 
forests  that  exist  in  our  country. 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  of  forest  over  other 
continents  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  As  the  sea  \i 
the  great  evaporating  surface  from  which  tho  rains  that 
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vivify  the  land  are  derived,  those  portions  of  the  land 
nearest  the  sea  are  usually  best  watered,  and  thf  interiors 
of  continents  are  generally  dry  and  treeless.  The  distri- 
bution of  forest,  prairie,  and  desert  in  other  districts  than 
the  interiors  of  great  bodies  of  land  will  be  found  to  de- 
pend upon  the  local  atmospheric  circulation,  the  tracts  of 
the  rain-bearing  wind-currents  being  marked  by  forests, 
those  avoided  by  them  being  left  as  deserts,  while  inter- 
mediate areas  are  more  or  less  generally  clothed  with  grass. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  prairies  is  not  one  of 
merely  abstract  and  scientific  interest,  but  is  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  inhabitants  of  large  portions  of  our 
own  and  other  continents.  If  the  rainfall  chiefly  controls 
the  distribution  of  forest,  any  effort  to  propagate  trees  in 
prairie-regions  will  be  only  measurably  successful.  It  is  , 
true  that  the  area  of  forests  is  diminished  by  the  annual 
fires  that  sweep  over  the  prairies ;  and  this  cause  of  the 
limitation  of  forest-growth  may  be  removed  by  art.  It  is 
also  true  that  a  forest,  by  excluding  the  sun  and  wind  and 
checking  drainage,  retains  in  some  degree  the  moisture 
that  falls  upon  it;  and  this  tends  to  create  the  conditions 
upon  which  its  growth  depends.  lint  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  along  the  line  of  .junction  between  forests  and 
;rairies  the  variations  of  climate  are  not  only  extreme, 
ut  peculiarly  calamitous.  Observations  made  along  our 
frontier  show  that  droughts  of  months'  and  even  years' 
continuance  are  liable  to  occur  there;  and  when  the  forest 
has  spread  or  has  been  extended  to  a  line  beyond  which 
there  is  no  reserve  of  moisture — no  maxima  of  rainfall 
that  can  compensate  for  the  minima — droughts  are  liable 
to  occur  which  will  destroy  the  forest-growth  of  many 
years.  The  life  of  a  tree  continues  for  centuries,  and 
during  its  continuance,  should  a  period  of  extreme  drought 
occur,  whether  at  the  tenth  or  hundredth  year,  it  would  be 
fatal.  Hence,  it  will  require  not  less  than  100  years  to  de- 
termine accurately  how  far  the  forest-growth  can  be  carried 
by  human  aid  into  prairies  from  which  it  is  cxcluili-d  by 
natural  cuuses.  Fortunately,  the  value  of  the  great  grass- 
covered  plains  is  not  dependent  on  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  for  they  form  the  finest  area  for  grazing  and 
stock-raising  which  we  possess.  It  is  even  probable  that 
the  higher  and  drier  prairies  will  be  more  useful  to  tin-  in- 
hiibitiints  of  the  country  if  devoted  to  stock-raising  than 
though  persistent  efforts  should  be  successful  in  cmiM-ing 
them  with  forests  or  crops.  J.  S.  XF.WBKRRY. 

Prai'rie,  county  of  Central  Arkansas.  Area,  sni)  sq.  in. 
It  IB  somewhat  uneven,  very  fertile,  ami  well  timbered.  Cot- 
ton, corn,  and  rice  arc  among  the  leading  products.  Trav- 
ersed bv  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  R.  R.  and  navigable 
White  River.  Cap.  Devall's  Bluff.  P.  5604. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Arkansas  co.,  Ark.     P.  1035. 

Prairie,  tp.,  lioone  co.,  Ark.     P.  1214. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Ark.     P.  1568. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Drew  co.,  Ark.     P.  268. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Ark.     P.  1 140. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ark.     P.  1251. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Newton  co.,  Ark.     P.  5(11. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     P.  1292. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Searcy  co.,  Ark.     P.  202. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Ark.     P.  3884. 

Prairie,  v.,  Sumpter  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  111.    P.  305. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Edgar  co.,  111.     1'.  M.".I. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  111.     P.  1380. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  111.     P.  1218. 

Prairie,  tp.,  White  co.,  III.    P.  1603. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Benton  co.,  Ind.     P.  278. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Ind.     P.  1023. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.     P.  1248. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Tipton  co.,  Ind.     P.  1547. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Ind.     P.  G67. 

Prairie,  tp.,  White  co.,  Ind.     P.  1998. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Davis  co.,  la.     P.  GOO. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  la.     P.  474. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Keokuk  co.,  la.     P.  704. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Mahaska  co.,  la.     P.  1364. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Wyandotte  co.,  Kan.     P.  916. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Audrain  co.,  Mo.    P.  1191. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Clmriton  co.,  Mo.     P.  1473. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Mo.     P.  1502. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Howard  co.,  Mo.     P.  2476. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Mo.     P.  3493. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Lincoln  co.,  Mo.     P.  1241. 

Prairie,  tp.,  McDonald  co.,  Mo.     P.  907. 


Prairie,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Mo.     P.  1658. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Mo.     P.  2S63. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Schuyler  co.,  Mo.     P.  1653. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  0.     P.  1364. 

Prairie,  tp.,  Holmes  co.,  0.     P.  1413. 

Prairie  Bayou,  tp.,  Hot  Springs  co.,  Ark.     P.  859. 

Prairie  liliitt,  p.-v.,  Wilcox  co.,  Ala.    P.  2960. 

Prai'rieburg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Linn  co.,  la.     P.  116. 

Prairie  City  (MAJORITY  POIXT  P.  0.),  v.  of  Sumpter 
tp.,  cap.  of  Cumberland  co.,  111.,  near  St.  Louis  Terrc  Haute 
and  Vandalia  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper. 

Prairie  City,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  McDonough  co.,  III.,  on 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  contains  1  sem- 
inary, 1  lyceum,  5  churches,  1  bank,  1  newspaper,  2  lum- 
ber-yards, a  fine  park,  several  mills,  3  wagon  manufac- 
tories, and  2  elevators.  P.  of  v.  1078;  of  tp.  1645. 

CHARLES  W.  TAYLOR,  ED.  "HERALD." 

Prairie  City,  p.-v.,  Des  Moines  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  In.,  on 
DCS  Moines  Valley  R.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper,  ami  is 
a  shipping-point  for  live-stock  and  agricultural  products. 

Prairie  City,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bates  co.,  Mo.,  nearOsage 
River.  P.  1786. 

Prairie  Creek,  tp.,  Logan  co.,  111.     P.  1164. 

Prairie  Creek,  tp.,  Vigo  co.,  Ind.     P.  1236. 

Prairie  Creek,  tp.,  Dubuque  co.,  la.     P.  1022. 

Prairie-Dog,  a  species,  or  rather  group  of  species, 
representing  the  genus  Cynoinye  of  the  family  Sciuridsc, 
peculiar  to  the  plains  of  North  America.  They  are  not  at 
all  related  to  the  dogs,  as  the  popular  name  implies,  but 
are  very  closely  allied  to  the  tree  and  ground  squirrels, 
from  which  they  only  differ  generically ;  the  name  has  been 
obtained  simply  because  the  ordinary  utterance  of  the 
animals  is  a  chattering  noise  somewhat  recalling  the  yelp 
of  a  dog.  They  are  considerably  larger  than  the  squirrels, 
being  generally  about  a  foot  in  length,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  which  is  short  and  about  two  to  nearly  five  inches  in 
length,  according  to  the  species.  They  affect  the  prairies 
of  Western  America,  congregate  in  large  numbers,  and 
form  communities  designated  as  "  villages."  They  burrow 
to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  ground,  throwing  up 
around  the  mouths  of  the  burrows  hillocks  on  which  they 
are  wont  to  mount  and  from  thence  survey  the  doings  of 
the  community.  These  burrows  are  quite  close  together, 
and  constitute  one  of  the  elements  of  danger  to  travellers 
on  the  Western  prairies,  as  horses  are  liable  to  stumble  and 
fall  into  them  unawares.  The  species  now  recognized  are 
— (1)  Cifunmya  ttttli,r>f/'uitn».  the  common  prairie-dog  in- 
habiting the  great  plains  E.  of  the  Hocky  Mountains;  and 
(2)  C.  <-«/ui,tl>i<nnm,  or  the  short-tailed  prairie-dog,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  parks  anil  plains  within  and  W.  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  down  to  the  plains  of  the  Columbia 
River.  THEODORE  (Ju.i.. 

Prairie  dn  Chien,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Crawford 
co.,  Wis.,  on  Mississippi  liiver,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin,  and  on  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R., 
situated  on  a.  long  prairie,  ]  mile  wide,  stretching  from  the 
river  to  a  range  of  bluffs  on  the  E.,  has  6  churches,  2  news- 
papers, 2  Catholic  colleges  (male  and  female),  numerous 
mills,  machine-shops,  and  manufactories,  and  a  consider- 
able river-trade.  First  settled  by  Americans  in  1835.  P. 
2700. 

Prairie  dn  Long,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  111.     P.  1140. 

Prairie  du  Sac,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Snuk  co.,  Wis.   P.  2258. 

Prairie  Green,  tp.,  Iroquois  co.,  111.     P.  480. 

Prairie-Hen,  or  Pinnated  Grouse  (Cupi'dima 
riipliln),  a  peculiar  form  of  the  grouse  family,  restricted  to 
the  U.  8.  and  found  chiefly  on  comparatively  open  plains 
and  prairies.  It  inhabits  from  the  Eastern  States  to  the 
prairies  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley,  and  southward  to  Louis- 
iana, but  is  now  very  ra.ro  or  extinct  in  the  eastern  portion 
of  its  range,  although  a  few  arc  said  to  still  remain  on  the 
island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  some  neighboring  islands, 
as  well  as  Long  Island.  It  is  found  in  great  numbers  on 
the  plains  of  the  Western  States,  and  forms  a  favorite  ob- 
ject of  sport ;  it  is  also  from  those  sections  that  birds  are 
sent  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  Eastern  markets.  The 
species  is  at  once  recognizable  by  the  extension  of  feathers 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  tarsus,  the  air-bladders,  and  the 
long  and  lanceolate  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and 
the  short  subtruncato  tail :  the  generic  name  (Cupidonla) 
alludes  to  the  long  neck-feathers,  which  have  recalled  to 
the  imagination  of  some  the  fabled  Cupid ;  beneath  these 
feathers  on  each  side  is  a  bare  and  distensible  air-sac  de- 
veloped in  the  male,  and  connected  with  the  organs  of 
voice.  During  the  love-season  the  male  inflates  the  blad- 
ders, which  then  resemble  small  oranges,  lowers  his  head 
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to  the  ground,  and  opening  his  hill  gives  utterance  to  a 
.-ingle  - I.  produced  partly  I iy  mean-  nf  I  In-  air  con- 
tained in  tlic-e  bladder-',  which  are  alternately  tilli-'l  and 

emptied  a-  In-  makes  hi-  I) ning  noise.      If  II'. 

punctured  they  arc  li<i  lonfet  ic-ouant.  'I'tir  specie-  Iced- 
chiclh  up nn  berries  of  various  plant  .  a  •  well  at  upon  the 
bud-,  and  in  -i. mi.  places  encroaches  considerably  11)1011  the 
il., i. lain-  Of  111.-  farmer.  Tin  DDOBI  U1LL. 

Prairie  Plains,  p.  r.,  Crimes  co.,  Tex.     P.  (112. 

Prairie  Ronde,  tp.,  Kaljinui/.no  on.,  Mii-li.     P.  11G3. 

Prairie  Spring,  ty..  ...la.     I'.  Tlill. 

Prniric-Sc|tiir'rel,  a  name  gi\cn  (•>  the  ipeeiet  nf 
•  if  tin-  family   Sciiirid:e.  found  in 

various   parts   (if  the   V.  S.     These   arc   simply  squirrels, 

mid    rather  tlian  tin-  trees,   anil   having   a 

let  tail  tlnui  tin-  HIT  -'[iiirri'l-.  an. I  also  |irnviik'il  with 

pouches.      Tlirv    li\ i    tin-     prairie  land-    "f   the 

Western  Stati'-i   and  Territories,  ma ke  burrows,   ami    gcnc- 
rallv    associate    together    in    oonsiderftblfi    ooumnnltlei. 
re  nn\\"  reeogni/.ed  a-  inhabitants   of  vari- 
iii-  parts  ,,f  the  I".  S.:  the  IK-SI   known  nro  tin-  .S 
ilii'/nv  I,:  inn  i  it*  in  (striped  gopher  and  prairie  s(|iiimd  of 
Hi  mil-,  I  own.  and  other  of  the  more  eastern  We  (cm  Man--  . 
and  tin1  Spcrmophilut  l-'i-<ml:lini  (great  gopher  of   Illinois 
anil  corresponding  latitudes  upward  to  Ilie  Saskatchewan 
Snrnin.e.)  THKOIVOHK  (in. i.. 

Prai'ricton,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  Vigo  eo.,  Ind.,  on  Wabash 
River.  P.  <J55. 

Prai'ricville,  p.-v.  unil  tp.,  Harry  eo.,  Mieh.  P.  1280. 

Prairieville,  tp.,  Brown  eo.,  Minn.     P.  214. 

Prairie-Wolf.    BM  Wat*. 

PrAkrit  [Sans.,  "  nnturnl."  "unrefined"],  a  name  up- 
plied  to  tho-e  ..l.-.,li-l,'  tongUM  and  dialects  of  Indiil  which 
were  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  or  kindred  to  it.  There 
were  many  dialed*  of  this  class.  .Most  of  its  literature  is 

found  in  dra -  and   inscription-.      Prakrit  grammar  has 

been  elaborated  by  several   native  and   Kuropean  writers. 
Among  the-e  are   tlie  ancient  grammarian   Vaniruehi,  the 
n  Lassen,  and  K.  11.  I  Well,  an  l-)ir_'li-<h  scholar. 

Prase  [<!r.  irpaUroi-,  a  "leek"],  n  leek-green  variety  of 
quart*,  containing  hornblende,  sometimes  cut  as  a  gem. 

Prn'ti  HliovAXNi).  b.  Jan.  '27.  ls.l.">.  at  Dascimlo,  Italian 
Tyrol  ;  began  his  studies  at  Trent,  and  took  his  degree  at 
Padua.  i  li-  \  oiithful  poem,  l-'.'lun  u'  j>ir</<i.  marks  an  epoch 
iu  modern  Italian  poetry,  and  his  early  t'nnii  /.//-/•  •!.  Uanti 
/,•  r  :i  /',, /,',/,.,  .17.  moriit  >•  Laenmi .  an  1  the  llnllnii  increased 
his  popularity.  In  1844  he  c-:al,!i -he  1  himself  at  Turin, 
and  . -.iii-i'.-]  a  ted  his  poetic  genius  to  the.  glory  of  the  house 
of  Savoy,  for  which  he  was  named  eourt-poet  and  loaded 
with  honors.  In  1847  appeared  his  two  volumes  of  1'n.e- 
m'j'jl'itf  Snfitn/'if;  in  IM'.i,  1'ntiti  I'nlitiri.  With  other 
minor  pieces  followed  three  epic  poems,  Unilnlfn,  Aril*  fin, 
Ariiiiiinln.  He  has  now  ready  a  collection  of  sonnets  en- 
titled .\niinit  '•  .l/oi*i/.,.  Prati  now  lives  in  Home. 

Pra'to  in  Toscana,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Flor- 
ence, situated  in  a  must  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  hills, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Biseti/.iu,  about  12  miles  X.  \V. 
of  Florence.  It  is  a  walled  town,  with  five  gates  and  a 
castle,  and  the  public  buildings  arc  very  respectable,  though 
without  sj ial  interest.  Of  the  twenty  churches  the  ca- 
thedral is  the  most  noteworthy.  Little  is  known  of  Prato 
earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  became  apart  of  the 
Florentine  territory.  It  is  now  a  place  of  considerable  man- 
ufacturing activity,  the  water  of  the  Bisen/io  being  largely 
used  to  work  machinery,  and  has  important  publishing 
ishmcnls.  The  chief  domestic  iiidn.-t.ry  is  straw- 
plaiting,  which  is  almost  universal  among  the  women. 
P.  SO, 

I'ruto'la  Peligna,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Aquila 
degli  Abruui,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Connino,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Peseara.  P.  in  1874,  6567. 

Pratt,  county  of  S.  Dakota,  traversed  by  Bad  and 
White  rivers,  is  a  pastoral  region,  di  licient  in  timber. 

Pratt,  county  of  S.  Kausiis.  on  the  tributaries  of  upper 
Arkansas  Kiver,  recently  formed.  Cap.  Pruttsville. 

Pmtt  (BKN.l.VMix).  I).  ut  Cohasset.  .Mass..  Mar.  I  :i,  1710; 
was  bniu^'lit  up  a  mechanic,  but,  having  lost,  a  limb  in 
youth,  devoted  himself  to  study:  graduated  at  Harvard 
17:17  ;  became  a  lawyer;  was  distinguished  I'm-  learning, 
eloquence,  and  love  of  liberty;  was  representative  of  Bos- 
ton in  the  legislature  1757-M:  wrote  Koine  fugitive 
and  made  extensive  preparations  for  a  history  of  New 
England;  was  appointed  chief  ju-tice  ,,f  New  York  upon 
the  niiminatii.n  nf  (iov.  Pownall.  I>.  .Ian.  .ri.  1763. 

Pratt  (CHAHLES).     See  CAMDF.N,  EARL  OF. 

Pratt  (Dvs-iKi.  D.I,  b.  at  Palermo.  Me.,  Get.  2«,  1813; 
removed  in  childhood  to  Central  New  York ;  graduated  at 


Hamilton    College    is:', I,  went   to   Indiana   1S:',2;    taught 

scb...il;     became    a    clerk    in    the    iillicc    of  the    secretary     of 
-fate:     -111. lied    law;     settled     at    l.n^'a  n-port     I  V.tl  ;     was   a 

number  «f  the  legislator*  i>.ii  and  |s.',:t;  elected  to  i  ..n 

IMS;    di. .-en    I  .  S.  Senator  before   taking  his   scat. 
and  on  the  expiration  of  his   term  of  office  was   appointed 

!.\    I'll'-.  (Irani  c.iinmissioner  nf  infernal  ie\ennc  1S7.V 

Priltt  (l)AMKi.  JOHNSON).  I'll.  D.,  b.  at  \Vc-tniorelnnd. 
Oneida  co..  N.  Y..  Mar.  \  1^1!7;  graduated  at  Hamilton 
Cnlle-.'e  l-.il:  was  for  ten  years  principal  of  Kred.mia 
\eademy,  after  \\llicli  be  beca  .•  '  -c.-ntary  of  the 

regents  of  the  I'niM-rsity  of  the  Stale  of  New  Y.irk.  nnd  in 

1s''.:1  n riling  secretary  nf  the  Albany  In-litnte.     He  was 

j  one  of  the  originat-irs  of  the  annual  ••  .  ..n  \ ...  ,ii.,n  "  of  the 
pr.il'c-sur-  in  the  colleges  and  academic-  of  New  York,  an 
orgalii/.i'tion  of  eminent  utility;  i-  author  of  Aniinln  nf 
/'„/,/,',•  E'tn, .,(/,'.,/!  in  ill,-  Sim*  ,•/  ,V.  if  )',,,•/.-  /,'-.  111  lf>36  lo 
l*ixi.  and  (in  greater  part  i  of  the  Ilitlnri/ nf  lln  Itniinilarie* 
nf  !!,••  Slnlt  n/  \,  ii'  )".,/•/.-  |2  lol.-.l.  pre-ellted  to  tin 
latlire  as  a  report  by  the  regent-  of  the  mmei-it\.  He 
has  also  prepared  many  reports  upon  educational  .-ubjects 
and  other  papers  which  have  appeared  in  pamphlet  form. 

Pratt  (KNorll).  b.  at  Middle!,.. rough.  Ma--.,  in  17*1: 
graduated  at  I'rown  ("nivcrsity  isn:; ;  wa-  pastor  of  the 
CouLTcgailiitial  church  at  \V.  liariistable  Isu7  ;:;, ;  wrote  a 
Hittory  of  Eaitkam,  \\'.  tljli  ii.nml  u,  •/,„„.  (isil).  D.  at 
lirewstcr  Feb.  I',  Isilii. 

Pratt  (.MATTHEW),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  1'a.,  in  17:;i; 
studied  painting  several  years  at  Lnndon  under  Benjamin 
West;  returned  to  l'enn-\  Ivaliia  17('iS;  painted  portraits 
of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  times,  including  many 
members  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  I7S7,  and  aided 
his  -choolmatc.  Charles  \V.  Peale,  in  forming  his  museum. 
D.  at  Philadelphia  in  1805. 

Pratt  (ORSON),  b.  at  Hartford,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y., 

Sept.  lit.  Isl  1  :  wa-  i  du.  aic.l  in  common  schools  in  Colum- 
bia co. ;  became  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  which 
he  is  now  (1876)  one  of  the  "twelve  apostles;"  prole- -or 
of  mathematics  in  Dcserct  University  and  Church  historian, 
and  has  been  for  several  sessions  Speaker  of  the  Utah 
house  of  representatives.  Author  of  6'u/x'c  ami  Jli-Qiin't- 
rntii'  E'Hinti'iu*.  Tltr  (rreitt  Pint  Cauge,  The  AtiKiii-iiiti'"  nf 
'VriVi/t'*»i,  and  many  religion-  pamphlet-;  has  in  MS. 
L"fnre*  on  Aftronnniy  and  /tijffnultnl  (\ilinlntt,  and  is 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  to  be  entitled  A  A'em 
ti/*t<  ,u  nf  the  Universe. 

Pratt  (PiiiXEHAs),  b.  in  England  in  1590;  came  to 
Massachusetts  with  I'apl.  Wc-ton  -  colony  June,  1622,  set- 
tling at  \Ve-sai_rn-M't.  afterward  called  Wey mouth ;  aban- 
doned that  place  Feb..  Hi2:',,  on  the  failure  of  the  colony, 
and  made  his  way  alone  through  the  wilderness  to  Ply- 
mouth, pursued  by  the  Indians;  resided  many  years  in 
Plymouth  Colony;  afterward  removed  to  Charlcstown, 
HUB.  D.  there  Apr.  19,  1680.  Author  of  a  /)../,.;.,», ..„ 
i't'  rlii-  Affairs  of  tin  r'li'jlixh  I'm/,!,-  that  /irxt  iiili<J,itid  Neto 
r.n'tliii»(  i  I  i>iiL'  i.  addi  CSM..I  to  the  general  court,  and  an- 
cestor of  a  numerous  New  England  family. 

Pratt  (ZADOTK),  b.  at  Ptephcntown,  Renssclacr  co., 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  30,  1790,  of  poor  parents  :  commenced  business 
1812  as  a  saddler  and  harness-maker;  turned  his  attention 
to  the  tanning  business  1817,  by  which  he  made  a  consider- 
able fortune;  located  a  tannery  in  1H24  among  the  Catskill 
Mountains  on  Schoharie  Kill,  Greene  co.,  which  became 
the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  country  and 
the  nucleus  of  the  thriving  town  of  PHATTSVILI.K  (which 
see);  was  elected  to  Congress  ls:Ki.  and  again  1S42;  be- 
came noted  for  his  advocacy  of  cheap  postage  :  procured 
the  establishment  of  the  national  bureau  of  statistics,  and 
prepared  the  plans  for  the  new  post-office  building  at 
Washington  ;  became  colonel  of  militia  1823,  State  senator 
1830,  presidential  elector  1S36  and  1852;  was  an  active 
Democratic  politician,  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion of  1852;  established  a  newspaper  and  a  bank  at 
Prattsville,  and  was  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  of  many  other  industrial  or  benev- 
olent institutions.  D.  at  Bergen,  N.  J.,  Apr.  6,  1871. 

Pratts'burg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Ro- 
chester and  Buffalo  branch  of  Erie  R.  R.,  14  miles  N.  of 
Bath,  has  a  fine  park,  a  union  free  school,  4  churches,  2 
private  banking-houses,  1  newspaper,  2  grist-mills,  and  I 
furniture  manufactory.  P.  of  v.  63'J :  of  tp.  2479. 

Put,  C.  HOWK,  ED.  "  NEWS." 

Pratts'ville,  tp.,  cap.  of  Pratt  co.,  Kan. 

Prattsville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Scho- 
harie  Kill,  named  from  Col.  Zadock  Pratt,  who  established 
here  the  largest  tannery  in  the  world  ;  has  3  churches,  an 
academv,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  several  manufactories. 
P.  of  v."4S9;  of  tp.  12  JO. 
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Pratt'ville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Autauga  co.,  Ala., 
15  miles  W.  of  Montgomery,  has  a  large  academy,  3 
churches,  2  cotton-factories,  1  gin-factory,  1  newspaper,  1 
sash,  blind,  and  door  factory,  2  good  hotels,  a  foundry,  and 
a  carriage  and  wagon  establishment.  P.  of  v.  1340  ;  of 
tp.  3675.  Wst.  C.  HOWELL,  ED.  "  AUTAUGA  CITIZEN." 

Pratz',  du  (LE  PAGE),  b.  in  Holland  about  1690;  en- 
tered the  French  army  in  early  youth  ;  was  engaged  in 
campaigns  in  Germany  ;  became  a  member  of  a  French 
*'  Western  Land  Company,"  which  obtained  the  grant  of 
a  tract  of  land  near  New  Orleans,  La.  ;  conducted  an  ex- 
pedition thither  1718;  made  fruitless  efforts  at  colonization; 
ascended  the  Mississippi  1720,  and  settled  among  the  Nat- 
chez ;  explored  Missouri  and  Arkansas  rivers;  was  for  sev- 
eral years  treasurer  of  the  land  company  at  New  Orleans  ; 
returned  to  France  173-4;  published  a  valuable  History  of 
Louisiana  (3  vols.,  1758).  D.  in  1775. 

Prawn^  a  name  applied  to  the  long-tailed  decapod 
crustaceans  of  the  family  Palaomonidae,  easily  distinguished 
by  the  long  and  serrate-edged  beak.  There  are  many 
species.  All  have  two  pairs  of  antennae  and  stout  legs. 
They  are  often  very  richly  colored  and  sometimes  trans- 
parent. The  ring-horned  prawn  (Pandalus  annulicornis) 
is  extensively  taken  in  European  seas.  To  the  genus  Hip- 
polyte  belong  the  beautiful  ^Esop  prawns.  The  common 
prawn  of  Europe  (Pulfenum  serratus)  is  a  large  species, 
prized  for  the  table.  It  is  caught  in  nets  and  baskets.  It 
is  sometimes  four  inches  long.  The  common  American 
prawn  (Pttfaeatonvulffaria)  is  too  small  for  the  table.  Many 
of  the  species  are  tropical. 

Praxit'eles,  a  Greek  sculptor,  head  of  the  Attic  school, 
b.,  it  is  thought,  at  Athena  about  392  B.  c.  Of  his  life 
nothing  is  known  ;  of  his  works  we  have  an  idea  through 
tradition,  descriptions,  images  on  coins,  copies,  and  frag- 
ments. His  favorite  material  was  marble,  though  he 
wrought  also  in  bronze.  His  subjects  were  the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  the  national  religion,  fauns,  satyrs  —  all  with 
few  exceptions,  as  the  Rape  of  Persephone,  a  group  of 
]ii;i'iiads,  and  another  of  wild  bacchanals,  of  a  graceful, 
gentle,  soft,  and  dreamy  character.  The  Cnidian  V-nn-i, 
celebrated  in  antiquity,  which  travellers  went  to  Cnidus 
expressly  to  see,  which  King  Nicomedes  is  said  t;>  have 
offered  in  vain  to  buy  at  the  price  of  the  whole  debt  of  the 
island,  is  feebly  represented  by  the  copies.  Another  fa- 
mous Venus  was  at  Cos.  The  Cupid  of  the  Vatican,  the 
Sxtifr  in  the  Capitol,  the  Apoflo  8<>nr<>ktoiios  in  Florence 
and  the  Louvre,  the  Xnrcisnus  in  Naples,  are  familiar  to 
visitors  at  the  galleries  and  to  lovers  of  art.  Praxiteles 
has  been  called  the  sculptor  of  the  beautiful,  as  Phidias 
was  of  the  sublime.  0.  B.  FHOTHINKHAH. 

Pray  (ISAAC  CLA.HK),  b.  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1813; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College  1833;  became  a  journalist 
at  Boston  and  New  York,  and  subsequently  a  successful 
theatrical  manager  and  actor,  and  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in 
England  aided  in  the  professional  training  of  several 
theatrical  celebrities,  including  Charlotte  Cushman  ;  pub- 
lished Prose  and  Verse  (1835),  Poems  (1837),  Hook  of  the 
Dnuna  (1S51),  Memoirs  of  James  G.  liennctt  (1855);  was 
author  of  several  burlesques  and  other  plays,  including  a 
tragedy,  Virginias;  edited  several  magazines  and  other 
eriodicals,  and  conducted  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  1859- 
0.  D.  at  New  York  Nov.  28,  1869. 

Prayer  [0.  Fr.  preier]  is  a  principal  branch  of  every 
kind  and  part  of  religious  worship  in  every  a^e  and  nation. 
It  is  the  chief  expression  of  religion  and  accompanies 
every  state  of  feeling.  In  its  fulness  it  brings  every  part 
of  the  soul,  in  every  mood,  into  activity  toward  God.  It 
is  a  necessity  of  humanity,  prompted  by  nature  and  in- 
stinct, confirmed  by  reason,  by  man's  moral  nature  and 
common  sense,  commanded  by  revelation,  and  commeudcil 
by  the  highest  examples.  It  may  be  secret,  social,  or  pub- 
lie,  mental  or  spoken,  ejaculatory  or  continued,  extempo- 
raneous or  studied,  written  and  elaborate,  simple  or  com- 
plex. Prayer  includes  address  to  God,  adoration,  acknow- 
ledgment of  mercies,  confession,  contrition,  supplication 
for  temporal  and  spiritual  good,  thanksgiving,  and  inter- 
cession. It  implies  belief  in,  and  dependence  on,  a  Supe- 
rior Being,  a  feeling  of  need  and  desire,  and  expectation 
of  answer.  It  is  offered  while  standing,  bowing,  kneeling, 
or  prostrate;  with  lifted,  outspread,  or  clasped  hands; 
with  eyes  closed  or  turned  toward  heaven,  toward  the  im- 
ages of  the  gods,  the  holy  place,  or  the  East.  The  Bible 
dcM-ribcs  it  as  bowing  the  knees,  looking  up,  lifting  or 
pouring  out  the  soul  or  heart,  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  conversing  with  or  crying  unto  God  or  to  Heaven, 
drawing  near  to  God,  beseeching,  making  supplication, 
or  seeking*  the  Lord's  face.  Christian  prayer  is  a  duty  to 
God,  to  our  fellows,  and  ourselves.  It  is  directed  to  .1  per- 
sonal God,  who  is  a  Sovereign  and  Father;  in  Christ's 
name,  and  with  relation  to  his  atonement  and  intercession; 
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by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  according  to  God's  will ; 
with  understanding,  definiteness,  sincerity,  simplicity,  rev- 
erence, penitence,  humility,  dependence,  submission,  con- 
fidence, the  forgiving  spirit,  frequency,  faith,  assurance, 
love,  perseverance,  gratitude,  and  with  moderate  desires. 

The  main  objections  to  prayer  rest  on  the  notion  of  an 
inexorable  genera!  law,  or  of  the  stability  of  nature,  or  of 
an  inflexible  God  who  has  predetermined  all  things,  or  of 
a  divine  wisdom  that  will  act  without  our  asking,  or  on  the 
notion  that  man  is  master  of  his  own  destiny.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  comprehending  prayer  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  the  relation  between  the  human  and  Divine 
Will,  But,  in  spite  of  all  objections,  men  pray  on  as  by  a 
universal  instinct.  The  reply  to  the  objections  is  that  we 
pray  to  a  living,  loving  Person,  near  at  hand,  knowing  our 
thoughts,  able  to  control  all  things — One  who  has  declared 
himself  a  hearer  of  prayer,  and  who  has  made  it  a  condi- 
tion on  which  it  seems  good  to  him  to  put  forth  his  power. 
The  essence  of  the  belief  in  prayer  is  that  the  Divine 
Mind  is  accessible  to  supplication,  and  that  the  Divine 
Will  is  capable  of  being  moved.  Prayer  depends  on  God's 
will,  but  does  not  determine  it.  Man  applies,  God  com- 
plies; man  asks,  God  grants.  Prayer  has  a  subjective 
value.  It  is  necessary  to  individual  piety,  produces  so- 
lemnity, enlightens  and  quickens  the  conscience,  teaches 
dependence,  gives  true  views  of  God,  and  produces  such  a 
change  in  us  as  renders  it  consistent  for  him  to  change  his 
course  toward  us.  In  the  family,  prayer  intensifies  and 
exacts  devotion,  secures  domestic  order,  strengthens  pa- 
rental government,  and  promotes  religion.  And,  objective- 
ly, the  Bible  and  Christian  history  abound  in  examples  of 
answered  prayer. 

The  main  arguments  for  forms  of  prayer  are,  that  they 
have  been  of  almost  universal  use;  that  they  guide  the 
worshippers  without  forcing  them  to  depend  on  the  moods 
of  the  leader;  where  they  are  used,  all  know  what  is  to  be 
said  and  done;  they  secure  provision  for  unlearned  minis- 
ters; secure  dignity,  decency,  harmony,  and  guard  against 
excessive  show,  arbitrary  freedom,  improper,  absurd,  ex- 
travagant, confused,  and  impious  utterance,  and  against 
weariness  and  inattention;  they  unite  the  hearts  and 
tongues  of  all  worshippers,  so  that  they  do  not  worship  by 
proxy ;  they  unite  diflerent  ages  of  the  Church  and  pre- 
serve true  doctrine  and  discipline.  Extemporaneous 
(though  not  rash  and  unstudied)  prayer  is  claimed  to 
bo  more  particular  than  general  forms  can  be ;  it  secures 
freedom,  fervor,  spontaneity,  and  adaptation  to  the  circum- 
stances; it  is  less  formal  and  monotonous;  suits  itself  to 
changes  in  language  and  opinions. 

•  As  to  the  language  of  prayer,  it  is  urged  that  the  tongue 
known  to  the  worshippers  ought  to  be  used,  so  that  all  may 
understand  and  join  in  the  service,  and  that  worship  may 
come  from  the  heart.  When  some  dead  tongue  is  used,  as 
Latin  in  the  Western  Church  and  Greek  in  the  Eastern,  it  is 
retained  because  it  was  the  original  language  of  the  ritual, 
or  to  guard  against  change  in  form  and  innovation  in  doc- 
trine or  worship,  or  because  of  its  extensive  use  among  the 
learned  of  different  countries. 

The  ancient  Greeks  offered  prayers  and  vows  together. 
The  worshipper  raised  his  eyes  and  hands  toward  Heaven 
or  toward  the  images  of  the  gods,  lie  stood,  or  if  in  deeper 
earnest  ho  and  at  times  all  the  assembly  knelt.  Suppli- 
ants wore  garlands  on  their  heads  or  necks,  and  carried 
boughs  of  olive  or  laurel  twined  with  wool,  with  which  they 
touched  the  knees  or  cheeks  of  the  images.  Libations  of 
wine,  water,  or  oil  were  poured  out.  The  Romans  cov- 
ered their  heads,  bowed  to  the  ground,  moved  completely 
round  from  right  to  left,  as  if  to  meet  the  god  from 
whatever  direction  he  might  approach ;  then,  with  the 
right  hand  on  the  mouth,  looked  toward  the  East  or 
toward  the  altars  or  images.  In  higher  devotion  they 
knelt  or  were  prostrate,  and  laid  hold  on  the  altar.  Pub- 
lic prayers  were  offered  by  the  priest  or  magistrate.  The 
.Mosaic  law  took  prayer  for  granted;  the  temple  was  "the 
house  of  prayer"  where  public  prayer  accompanied  the 
sacrifices  and  where  private  prayer  was  offered.  Those 
who  were  absent  from  the  temple  prayed  toward  it.  The 
chief  hours  for  the  duty  were  9  A.  M.,  12  M.,  and  3  p.  ,ir.  To 
these  were  added  the  beginning  and  end  of  night  and  the 
time  of  eating.  According  to  the  degree  of  his  fervor, 
the  Jew  stood,  bowed,  knelt,  or  prostrated  himself.  Free 
prayers  were  constantly  offered,  though  forms  were  used 
with  tithe-offerings  and  certain  blessings.  But  Solomon's 
prayer  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  seems  to  have  been 
the  beginning  of  a  liturgy,  which  at  the  time  of  Christ 
had  developed  into  a  set  service  before,  during,  and  after 
the  sacrifice,  A  similar  liturgy  was  used  in  the  syn- 
agogue, from  which  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Praypr 
were  probably  drawn.  Prayer  was  accompanied  by  alms- 
giving and  fasting,  and  was  made  in  conspicuous  placos 
with  many  vain  repetitions,  by  formalists  who  loved  dia- 
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play.     Among  the  early  Christians  prayer  was  the  chief 
service,  uml  was  counted  tin-  main  bond  uf  unity.     In  their 

methods   tllUV   follow  e   I  .lew  i-h   customs    largely.      Till'   pastor 

led  the  eongregat  i"ii.  u-iiig  Ixith  t'lee  prayer  and  torm-.    A 

tend'  aaj  appear-  aw  ly  in  both  the  East 

HIM!  tih-  U  c-t.     Worship  was  tirst  simple,  tln-n  intricate, 

III vgulatcd.  then  lilnigical.    l.iturgie-  Ifere  made  tirst  by 

tin-  hi-hops.  then  liy  tin'  metropolitans.  Early  Christians 
kin-It  in  ordinary  prayer,  but  stood  on  tho  Lord's  Day  and 
Ka-icr  I"  Whit-Sunday,  in  h(ini)r  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion. I'raVerat  illl  limes  and  ill  111!  pi:!!1!'-  U  a  -  eonilncnde.l. 
though  till!  temple  Illl'l  oilier  places  ill'  meeting,  till!  Lord's 

Days,  occasional  appointed  days,  morning  iind  night,  times 
of  c-iting,  time-  .  it  distress,  and  crises  of  ovary 

kiinl  were  deemed  peculiarly  appropriate. 

-  tu  and  for  the  dead  rest  mi  the  iilc-i  of  a  close 
intercommunion  of  the  two  w-orids.  They  have  entered 
ini.i  the  \vorship  of  Ivrypt,  India,  China,  Greece,  Home, 
ami  the  .lews.  In  the  Christian  Church  they  d:ito  def- 
initely from  the  time  of  Origon— -prayers  to  angels  from 
the  time  of  Ambrose.  Protestants  repudiate  all  prayer 
that  t'i  t«od  or  the  Christ  and  the  Ifoly  Spirit. 
Paiilus.  an  Egyptian  monk,  early  used  atones  to  count  his 
pra\i-i  :  Gtadira  uf  England  (h'lU)  used  a  necklace;  in 
the  thirteenth  century  medallion-  and  rings  with  knobs  ! 
were  u-c  1.  i;  o-aries  date  from  tho  fifteenth  century.  The 
Calmucks  inscribe  prayers  on  wheels,  and  offer  worship  by 
Whirling  the  di-k  around.  The  Chinese  write  prayers  on 
paper  and  burn  them  before  the  idols  or  on  tho  graves  of 
their  iincc.-tors.  i  See  \Vnitsini-.)  ISAAC  KII.KV. 

Prc-Adamitcs.     See  PitK-nisnmir  BKMAIXS. 

Prcb'endnry,  .an  ccch."-ia-tie  wdm  is  supportc  I  liy  an 
income  ealli-d  prmbtada  i  "  that  which  is  t  i  he  furnished") 
out  of  tho  revenues  of  a  cathedral  or  other  church. 

Preb'lc,  county  of  S.  W.  Ohio,  houndd  \V.  by  Indi- 
atri.      \iea.  I:;'J  ,-ip  in.     It  is  somewhat  uneven  and  has  a  I 
fertile  limestone  .soil.     Tobacco,  grain,  wool,  and  live-stock  j 
are  largely  produced.     The  manufactures  iii'-ludc  metallic 
wares,  lumber,  lime,  clothing,  brick,  Hour.  etc.     Tru>. 
by   Dayton  and  Western   ami  Cincinnati   Uichmond  and 
[0  II.  Us.      Cap.  Eaton.      1'.  111,809. 

Preble,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Ind.     P.  996. 

Preblc,  tp.,  Fillmoro  co.,  Minn.     P.  670. 

I'rrlilr,  p.  v.  ami  tp..  Cortland  c  ...  \.  V.,  on  Syracuse 
Blnghamton  and  New  York  It.  It.  I'.  195;  of  tp.  1150. 

Preble,  tp.,  Brown  co.,  Wis.     P.  1108. 

Preblc  (EDWARD),  b.  at  Falmonth  (now  Portland),  Me., 
An;:,  l.'i,  I7lil,son  of  Oen.  Jedidiah.  In  1777  he  embarked 
in  a  privateer,  and  in  1779  entered  as  midshipman  in  the 
pro\im-ial  navy,  seining  on  board  tho  Protector  in  the 
Pcnobscot  expedition,  when  taken  prisoner :  upon  his  re- 
lea-i-  he  joined  tho  sloop-of-war  Wintbrop  as  tirst,  lieuten- 
ant, with  which  ho  remained  until  1782,  greatly  distin- 
guishing himself  by  boarding  with  four  men  a med  Eng- 
lish brig  oil'  Castine.  and  capturing  her  under  lire.  Emm 
IJec.,  17S2,  until  1799  he  followed  the  merchant  service, 
when  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  na\v.  and  in  June 
of  the  same  year  promoted  to  be  captain,  and  placed  in 
uand  of  the  Essex;  in  ISOil  ho  took  command  of  the 
frigate  Constitution,  and  sailed  in  command  of  the  squad- 
ron sent  against  Tripoli ;  arriving  at  Tangier,  ho  oon- 
cludcd  peaceful  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  .Morocco ; 
after  which  proceeded  to  Tripoli,  which  be  subjected  to  re- 
peated \  igorous  bom  bard  ment.s ;  in  Sept..  1  sn  i,  having  been 

relieved  by  Com.  liarron,  ho  returned  home,  and  r i\cd 

the  thanks  ,,f  Congress  and  a  gold  medal.     I>.  in  Portland 
Ani.  -'I.  1S07. 

Treble  (linemen  HKKRY),  U.  S.  N.,  b.  Feb.  12,  1816,  in 
Maine:  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Oct.  10,  1835; 
Be  11  lieutenant  in  1<IS  a  commander  in  1882,  a  cap- 
tain in  1SI17,  a  commodore  in  1871;  served  in  Florida 
nsrain-t  the  Seininoles  ami  in  the  Mexican  war  participated 
in  the  capture  of  Alvnrado  and  Tampico ;  in  several  ac- 
tions with  Chinese  pirates  in  Is.'i  l-.'i.'i.  and  complimented 
for  bis  sen  ices  by  both  the  American  and  English  naval 
commanders-in-chiof  in  the  Ea-l  Indies;  commanded  the 
Katahdin  at  the  taking  of  New  Orleani  in  ISIil!.  and  the 
llect  brigade  in  the  battles  of  Honey  Hill.  Tullifinny  (,'ro»8- 
road-.  and  he  Yaux's  Neck  in  iM'il.  Kel'errin:;  to  the 
brigade  in  his  general  onl.r  So.  64,  Dear- Admiral  Diihl- 
gren  siys  :  "At  lioyd'-  Creek  iind  on  the  Tllllilinny  the 
artillery  and  infantry  of  tho  naval  brigade  vied  with  the 
\ctcran  troops,  and  drew  tho  frank  iind  a|iprcciative  recog- 
nition of  the  general."  Coin.  Preble  is  the  author  i.l 
/•'/":!.  and  bus  made  several  valuable  contributions  to  his- 
tory. I'oMI  U.I.  A.  I'UIKKII. 

Preble  (jEDtni.\n),  b.  at  WHK  Me.,  in  imr.-  s.-r\ed 
as  lieutenant-colonel  in  (len.  Winslow's  expedition  a^- 
Acadia  1755;  became  colonel  1758,  brigadier-general  1759; 


was  representative  for  Portland  in  the  Massaehnsen 
islatnie   tuiUi-   \ears,  councillor    177,'I,  judgo  of  common 
pleas   I77S  member  of  the  Slate  -enatc  17^11,  and  was   ap- 
pointed major  general  by  the  Massachusetts  congress  dur- 
ing the  l!e\  oluti rv  war.  hut  declined  on  account  of  age. 

U.  at  1'ortland  Mar.  11.  ITfri. 

Preble  (\VM.I.IAM   I'nr  .  I. !,.!>.,  b.  at  York.  Me..  Nov. 
27,  17^.'!:  graduated  at    Harvard   l^nti;   became  a  lawyer 

and  II  leader   of  the    Democratic    part\  :    \\a-    I   .  S.  d: 
attorney    li|::;   settled   at    Portland    ls|^;   was   a    leading 

member  of  the  convention  which  lonncd   the  Slat n-ti 

tution  of  Maine  1S19;  on  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
State  government  was  appointed  a. judge  of  the  State  su- 
preme court  ISl'll;  »a-  Illilli-tcr  to  the  . \ethellan  1-  Is;.".!; 

held  many  other  public  offices;  was  the  lirst  president  of 
the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  U.  K.  1SI7.  L>.  at  Portland 
Oct.  11,  188T. 

Prec'edents  [Lat.  /.we,  ,/,„.].  This  term  is  used  in  the 

law  of  the  I".  S.  am  lot  'Cieat  liiitain  to  denote  I  ho-e  decisions 
of  the  higher  Courts  w dlicli  a  I  e  ri'L'ai  ded  a-  establishing  -i. me 
legal  rule,  and  which  are  tliere!',,ie  to  be  tieated  a-  authori- 
tative, and  are  to  be  followed  in  the  determinat  inn  of  subse- 
quent causes  depending  upon  :  niring 

the  application  of  similar  principle.-.    Not  withstand  n 
theory  of  Black-lone  and  other  .superficial  writer-,  that  the 

common  law  of  England  always  c\i-tcd  in  :,  eomphti i 

din. HI.  but  known  only  in  some  mysterious  manner  to  the 
judges,  and  that  their  function  consisted  merely  in  d, 
ing  it  from  timetotimoasoccasionsarosc.il  i-  an  .  M.l.nt 
truth  that  the  courts  have  actually  created  a  \ cry  large 
part  of  the  English  and  the  American  jurisprudence,  and 
nave  been,  in  the  exercise  of  this  crcatUc  function,  by  far 
tho  most  important  and  fruitful  sources  of  legislation  for 
the  two  countries.  Their  work  has  been  aocumpli-hed  by 
the  constant  practice  of  treating  prior  decisions,  when 
made  by  competent  tribunals,  as  precedents  to  be  adopted 
and  followed  in  subsequent  cases ;  and  this  simply  means 
that  each  former  expression  of  the  judicial  will  is  in  fact 
the  official  statement  either  of  a  general  doctrine  a  pp  I  li- 
able to  a  great  number  of  related  circumstances,  or  of  a 
special  rule  applicable  only  to  certain  particular  circum- 
stances. From  a  very  early  period  down  to  the  pn-cnt 
time  the  superior  courts,  when  rendering  a  judgment,  have 
accompanied  it  with  the  reasons  for  tho  final  conclusion 
thus  reached ;  and  these  opinions,  preserved  in  the  books 
of  reports,  form  a  continuous  series  of  precedent-,  and  arc 
the  original  depositories  of  the  law  as  it  has  been  wrought 
out  by  judicial  legislation.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
distinguish  that  element  of  a  decision  which  constitutes 
the  precedent  from  those  portions  of  it  which  do  not  pos- 
sess this  peculiar  and  binding  quality.  The  former  con- 
sists in  the  legal  rule  necessarily  involved  in  the  simple 
adjudication  made  upon  tho  particular  facts  of  the  case — 
that  is,  the  rule  which  must  have  been  enforced  in  order 
that  such  a  determination  upon  those  facts  should  have 
been  made ;  the  latter  include  the  mere  arguments,  tho 
illustrations,  and  the  incidental  expressions  of  opinion  u-ed 
by  the  court  in  reaching  tho  final  result.  These  features 
of  a  judgment  may  be  correct  or  may  perhaps  be  erroneous ; 
they  do  not  acquire  any  efficacy  as  precedents  from  the 
connection  in  which  they  are  found.  Although  precedents 
arc  generally  acknowledged  and  followed  by  tho  courts, 
since  otherwise  the  law  could  not  be  developed  in  a  uni- 
form and  consistent  manner,  yet  their  authoritative  cha- 
racter is  not  absolute.  Prior  decisions,  and  even  long 
series  of  similar  judgments,  are  sometime  over- 

ruled when  they  are  found  to  be  departures  from  true 
principles;  they  are  more  often  evaded  and  gradually 
abandoned,  until  at  length  by  a  succession  of  new  adju- 
dications the  incorrect  doctrine  which  they  announce  is 
completely  modified.  This  power  of  disregarding  and 
overthrowing  a  former  precedent  is  a  necessary  incident 
of  the  legi-Iathe  function  possessed  by  the  superior  courts, 
and  the  caution  with  which  it  is  exercised  simply  shows 
that  the  judges  are  conservative,  and  often  permit  a  wrong 
doctrine  or  rule  to  remain  in  force  in  order  that  the  public 
confidence  in  the  certainly  and  stability  of  the  law  should 
not  bo  disturbed  by  frequent  and  sudden 

Jollv   NollToV    I'OUEROT. 

Precen'tor  [Lat.  prMtnfor],  the  leader,  head,  or  di- 
rector of  a  choir.  More  particularly,  un  officer  holding 
position  in  a  cathedral,  collegiate,  or  other  large 
church.  The  office  is  not  confined  to  laymen,  but  may  be 
held  by  persons  in  holy  orders  who  are  qualified  to  per- 
form its  duties. 

Preces'sion  of  the  Equinoxes  (sec  Egn.tox  and 
Kiji-iNocriAL  FOISTS),  literally,  tho    slow   motion    of  the 
equinoctial  points  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  cartifs 
orbital  motion,  by  which  each  semi-annual  solar  pa- 
through  those  points  is  in  advance  of  ( precede* )  the  time 
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it  would  otherwise  occur.  This  motion  amounts  to  50  ^ 
seconds  of  arc  per  annum,  and  hence  a  period  of  25,8tiS 
years  is  required  for  an  entire  revolution.  "  From  the 
minute  motions  of  the  child's  toy,  the  top,  or  of  the  yyro- 
acope,  to  the  grand  phenomenon  exhibited  in  the  heavens 
— the  precession  of  the  equinoxes— there  seems  an  incom- 
mensurable stride,  yet  as  mechanical  phenomena  they  are 
essentially  identical.  The  earth  is  a  rotating  solid  of  rev- 
olution. It  is  oblate — that  is,  flattened  at  the  poles — and 
protuberant  around  the  equator.  The  ring  of  protuberant 
matter  is  more  strongly  attracted  on  the  side  nearest  the 
sun  or  moon  than  on  the  more  remote  side ;  hence  the  tend- 
ency of  solar  or  lunar  attraction  to  tilt  or  pull  down  the 
equator  into  the  plane  of  the  sun's  (or  moon's)  orbit.  The 
result  is  just  as  in  the  ease  of  the  gyroscope,  ijyration  around 
the  direction  of  the  disturbing  force."  (See  GYROSCOPE.) 

Were  the  directions  of  the  sun's  attraction  upon  the 
earth  constant,  the  resulting  gyration  would  be,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  gyroscope,  around  that  line  of  direction.  The 
direction,  however,  sweeps  through  an  entire  circumference 
in  each  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  about  the  sun;  at 
each  instant  there  is  an  elementary  gyration  about  this 
moving  line;  the  integral  (or  actual  result)  is  the  slow 
motion  of  the  earth's  axis  around  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  exhibited  in  the  retrograde  mo- 
tion of  the  equator's  intersection  with  the  ecliptic. 

The  motions  of  an  accurately  made  and  finely-pointed 
"  top  "  furnish  the  clearest  ocular  illustrations  of  precession. 


i-g 

Its  spinning  is  always  attended  with  gyratory  motion  of  the 
axis  of  figure.*  When  nearly  "asleep"  (as  it  is  termed) 
this  gyration  is  extremely  slow.  In  the  figure  an  arrow 
represents  the  direction  of  the  spinning  rotation.  The 
extremity  P  of  the  axis  of  figure  (which  maybe  called  the 
pule)  gyrates  slowly  about  Q  (pole  of  the  ecliptic).  If 
through  the  point  0  a  plane  perpendicular  to  0  P  be  con- 
ceived (the  equator),  it  will  intersect  the  floor  on  which  the 
top  is  spinning  (ecliptic)  in  a  line  E  E'  which  will  have  the 
same  angular  motion  as  the  axis  0  P.  That  the  illustra- 
tion should  be  perfect  the  sun's  attraction  on  the  earth 
should  be  the  analogue  of  the  gravity  of  the  top ;  but 
gravity  (indicated  by  the  arrow  ;/)  acts  downward  (per- 
pendicular to  the  floor),  whereas  the  sun  lies  in  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic  (floor),  and  itself  moves  (relatively)  about 
the  object  it  attracts.  In  all  its  positions,  however,  it 
tends  (just  as  gravity  tends  to  pull  down  the  top),  with 
force  fluctuating  in  intensity,  but  relatively  small,  to  draw 
the  equatorial  protuberance  G  of  the  earth  into  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,-)-  other  effects  of  its  attraction  being  neu- 
tralized by  the  incessant  change  of  direction  of  its  action. 
Hence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  top  pulled  downward  by  grav- 
ity, a  gyration  of  the  pole  ensues,  illustrated  by  the  mo- 
tion of  P  about  Q.  It  is  not,  however,  like  its  analogue, 
uniform.  There  are  positions  (the  equinoxes)  when  the 
sun  has  no  tilting  action  ;  others  (the  solstices)  when 
the  tilting  effect  is  innsiinnm;  and  the  resulting  preces- 
eional  motion  is  zero  and  maximum  at  these  points,  re- 
spectively. {  The  moon,  though  its  mass  is  very  small 
compared  to  that  of  the  sun,  exert?,  owing  to  its  greater 
density  and  relatively  small  distance,  a  double  influence  in 
producing  precession.  The  combined  action  of  sun  and 
moon  produces  the  total  mean  annual  precession  of  50.1 
seconds  of  arc  already  mentioned.  But  the  moon  moves 

*  In  the  figure  the  lower  extremity  of  the  top  is  supposed  to  be 
Axed  at  a  point  O  in  the  plane  or  surface  on  which  It  rests; 
hence,  this  extremity,  and  not  the  centre  of  gravity  as  in  arti- 
cle GYROSCOPE  (Fig.  7),  becomes  the  centre  of  motion  instead 
of  describing  the  curve  represented  in  the  figure  cited.  The 
apparent  gyration  is  the  same  in  either  case. 

t  In  the  figure  the  earth,  GG',  is  sketched  with  its  axis  coin- 
cident with  that  of  the  top.  The  sun  acts  most  powerfully  on 
the  nearest  half  of  the  equatorial  protuberance;  hence,  whether 
situated  on  the  side  represented  or  the  reverse,  it  will  have  the 
effect  imputed;  which  will  be  nil  at  EE'  (the  equinoxes)  when 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs  of  the  earth's  protuberance  are 
equally  near.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  sun's  at- 
traction drawl  together  the  poles  P  and  Q;  whereas,  the  gravity 
of  the  top  tends  to  separate  them  ;  hence,  that  the  gvrations  (or 
motion  of  the  equinoxes  E  E')  should  be  the  same," the  earth's 
rotation  must  be  reverse  to  that  of  its  analogue. 

t  Owing  to  this  inequality  of  action  there  is  theoretically  a 
slight  semi-annual  solar  and  semi-monthly  lunar  nutation. 
Both  are  unobservable. 


in  an  orbit  making  a  small  angle  (about  5°)  with  the  eclip- 
tic, and  the  precession  it  produces  is  about  the  axis  of  its 
own  orbit.  As  this  latter  axis  itself  (from  causes  very 
analogous  to  those  which  produce  the  earth's  precession) 
gyratei  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  in  a  period  of  18$ 
years,  the  phenomena  of  precession  exhibit  a  minute  peri- 
odical change  in  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  called 
nutation  (nodding),  amounting  in  its  aggregate  to  about 
18  seconds  of  arc,  the  period  of  which  is  that  of  the  revo- 
lution of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit  (18J  years). 

The  longitude  of  the  stars  being  counted  on  the  ecliptic 
from  the  vernal  equinox,  it  is  affected  by  the  precessional 
motion  of  the  equinoxes.  Hipparchus  (140  B.C.),  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  precession  is  attributed  (though  it  appears 
to  have  been  known  before),  observed  that  the  stellar  lon- 
gitudes had  increased  about  2°  in  160  years.  In  those 
times  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  Libra  corresponded  to 
the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes — of  Cancer  and  Cap- 
ricornus  to  the  summer  and  winter  solstices.  There  has 
since  been  a  motion  of  30°;  the  equinoxes  arc  in  Pisces 
and  Virgo,  the  solstices  in  Gemini  and  Sagittarius.  "  The 
northern  pole  is  now  quite  near  the  pole  star,  and  is  still 
approaching  it.  This  approach  will  continue  until  the 
year  2120,  when  they  will  not  be  more  than  half  a  degree 
apart.  This  epoch  passed,  the  pole  will  recede  from  Po- 
laris, will  pass  the  Little  Bear  to  Cepheus,  then  over  the 
borders  of  the  Swan.  In  12,000  years  the  bright  star 
nearest  to  the  N.  pole  will  be  Vega  in  Lyra,  which  will 
then  play  the  part  of  pole  star;  Canopus  in  the  southern 
sky  will  be  equally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  other  pole." 

Nutation  was  not  discovered  until  A.  D.  1747.  Dr.  Brad- 
ley detected  it,  and  fixed  its  law  and  amount  by  observa- 
tions prolonged,  through  a  period  of  more  than  an  entire 
revolution  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  orbit,  with  the  ex- 
press view  of  determining  some  (at  that  time)  puzzling 
irregularities  in  the  apparent  positions  of  the  fixed  stars. 
D'Alembcrt  a  few  years  subsequently  gave  us  the  theory 
which  unites  and  makes  one  the  so-long  disassociated  phe- 
nomena. He  also  deduced  from  that  portion  peculiar  to 
the  moon  (nutation)  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  masses 
of  the  moon  and  earth  (^th),  which  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  Laplace's  determination  founded  on  the  moon's  share 
in  producing  the  tides  (^5th).  More  recent  and  exact  de- 
terminations on  the  same  basis  (precession)  reduce  the  esti- 
mate to  g'jSt. 

The  obliquity  of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptic  causes,  as  is 
well  known,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  "seasons."  The  pe- 
riods counted  from  equinox  to  equinox  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer is  greater  by  about  eight  days,  owing  to  the  cllipticity 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  than  that  of  autumn  and  winter.  Our 
winter  solstice  occurs  when  the  earth  is  nearly  (about  UJ°) 
from  the  perihelion  or  nearest  point.  '  From  the  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  ensues  a  change  in  these  relations,  the 
cycle  of  which  should  correspond,  and  extend  through 
25,868  years.  But  the/or»i  of  the  orbit  fluctuates,  and  the 
line  of  apsides  (or  major  axis),  moving  reversely  to  preces- 
sion and  making  a  complete  revolution  in  110,000  years, 
abbreviates  this  period.  At  a  date  (is.  o.  4089)  nearly  that 
assigned  in  the  biblical  chronicles  to  the  creation  (B.  c. 
4004)  the  passage  of  its  perihelion  by  the  earth  was  coin- 
cident with  the  autumnal  equinox. §  A.  i>.  1248  the  perihe- 
lion had  reached  the  winter  solstice,  and  it  has  now  passed 
it  OJ°.  The  cycle  of  the  seasons  therefore  occupies  a  pe- 
riod of  about  21,000  years,  and  at  intervals  of  one-half 
(or  10,500  years)  the  order  of  the  seasons  is  reversed  in 
reference  to  the  principal  points  of  the  orbit.  A  French 
mathematician,  M.  Adhemar,  on  these  facts  bases  a  theory 
of  "  great  deluges,"  the  traces  of  which  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face in  remote  ages  are  so  distinctly  marked,  attributing 
them  to  the  vast  accumulations  of  ice  at  the  more  remote 
pole  during  this  long  period,  which  breaks  up  when  the 
relative  positions  are  reversed.  (See  Periodicitl  des  (irands 
lltlu'ics  resultant  du  Mouremcnt  yraduel  de  la  Lione  des 
Apsides  de  la  Terre,  par  le  Capitaine  le  Hon,  Paris,  1861.) 

On  the  question  of  internal  fluidity  of  the  earth's  substance 
in  its  relations  to  precession  (aumming  the  crust  to  be  per- 
fectly rigid),  the  late  William  Hopkins  of  Cambridge,  Eng., 
in  a  celebrated  paper  endeavored  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
a  solid  crust  fas  opposed  to  the  thin  crust  and  internal 
molten  fluid  of  geologists)  of  at  least  800  or  1000  miles' 
thickness.  The  particular  fallacy  which  vitiates  his  de- 
monstration has  been  pointed  out  by  the  writer.  (Smith- 
sonian Contribution*,  vol.  xix.) 

On  more  substantial  grounds  Sir  William  Thomson  has 
maintained  that  the  close  coincidence  of  observed  with  eal- 

\  At  the  vernal  equinox  of  this  date  the  sun,  in  apogee,  and 
the  perihelion  of  the  earth's  orbit,  passed  the  equator  in  con- 
junction, and  the  longitude  of  the  latter  was  zero.  In  this  sense 
the  perihelion  coincided  with  the  vernal  equinox,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed by  Prof.  Forbes  (Encyc.  Brit.,  6th  Dissertation,  notice 
of  "  Lagrange  "). 


PRECIOUS    METALS— PRKCIOUS  STONKS. 


diluted  precession  demands,  in  the  earth's  crust,  nni  ,,nl:/ 
solidity.  luX  a  rigidity  "  .-c\  cral  til  it  us  that  '.!' 

ir..n  throughout  -'m>0  or  more  mill's  of  thickness."     The 
\vnliT  has  in  tin'  paper  ahoie  cited  endeavored  to  illus- 
i  1  rontirm  tliis  dictum. 

tin!    phenomena    of    the    "gyroscope"    furnish    the 
"in  i-t   convincing  ]iront'  of  the  absolute  truth  uii'l  ade 
i|ii  .icy  to  explain  nil  purely  mechanical  phenomena  "  of  the 

r ivcil  I  Newtonian  i  lawsofilyiiiiniies.  so  ilnthu  analogous 

phenomena  ill'  prore--ion  ami  nutation  furnish,  along  with 
confirmation  uf  those  laws,  one  of  the  strung  proofs  of  the 
universality  anil  perfect  exactness  of  the  Newtonian  law 
of  gravitation.  .!.<!.  |!VUNAIMI. 

Prc'oions  .>Iet'nls.  This  term  is  in  common  u*e  to 
distinguish  the  uncommon,  highly-valuable  metals,  surh 
a-  gold  ,m,l  silver,  from  the  common,  ea-ily  obtainable 
metals,  such  as  iron,  copper,  ami  Icail.  (Jolil  ami  silver 
h:ivc  licen  prized  through  "11  ages  as  ornaments  ami  as 
money.  IMatinnm.  which  has  nlso  been  use'l  us  money, 
oe  included,  :ts  also  palladium  anil  the  other  nietals 
of  the  platinum  group.  The  precious  metals  <lo  not  rust 
anil  waste  away  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  they  ilo  not 
o\iili/.e  in  o|M-n  tire-.  Hein-e.  they  are  also  known  as 
"11  >hlo  metals."  in  ilistinction  from  "  ba^c  mct-iK"  which 
turn  to  ilross  when  similarly  heated.  There  are  also  many 
nietals  known  to  chemists  which  are  both  rare  ami  ru- 
mble, but  which  do  not  exist  in  a  native  or  uncombined 
state,  nnii  easily  revert  to  their  earthy  condition.  To  these 
the  term  "  precious  metals'*  is  not  applied. 

W.  P.  lil.AKK. 

I'recious  Stones,  or  Gems,  Natural  and  Arti- 
ficial. The  term  >j> -in  includes  n.itur;il  and  artificial  prod- 
ucts wdiose  beauty,  rarity,  and  durability  fit  them  for  objects 
of  personal  ornament. 

The  ili'uHiinif  is  the  hardest  known  substance,  being 
111  in  the  scale  of  hardness  of  minerals.  1'n- 
atVe.-te d  by  chemicals,  infusible,  and  only  combustible  after 
long  exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  it  is  the  least  de- 
structible of  gems,  and  being  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
rare-t  an  1  mo-t  beautiflll.it  stands  foremo-t  among  pre- 
cious stone-.  It  is  pure  carbon,  and  is  of  all  colors,  and 
1  Mack,  ft  only  shows  its  bounty  when 
cut.  and  then,  owing  to  its  extraordinary  rofractinr:  power.-. 
it  throws  back  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  light  falling 
upon  it.  whence  results  the  unusual  lustre  of  a  well  cut 
diamond.  Diamonds  are  cut  by  first  cleaving  the  stones, 
and  then  rubbing  two  of  them  together  until  they  are  rough- 
ly shaped,  when  they  are  carefully  finished  by  grinding  on 
a  revolving  disk  of  soft  steel  smeared  with  diamond-dust 
and  oil.  Three-fourths  of  all  diamonds  are  cut  in  the  well- 
known  form  of  brilliants;  others  are  cut  in  the  rose  form, 
a  Hat  bottom  :md  the  upper  surface  covered  with  little  fa- 
en  and  rising  to  a  point;  a  very  few  come  from  the  East 
as  table  or  tint  diamonds,  with  scarcely  any  lustre.  A  well- 
cut,  perfect  brilliant  of  the  first  water,  weighing  a  4  carat, 
is  worth  in  New  York  at  the  present  time  about  $50  gold; 
one  of  1  carat  (4  grains  troy),  $175  ;  2  carats,  $550  ;  3  car- 
at-. SSOO.  Larger  diamonds  are  sold  by  agreement.  A  dull 
tint  injures  the  value:  a  decided  red,  blue,  or  green  adds 
immensely  to  it,  but  only  as  a  rarity,  and  not  in  the  ordi- 
nary market.  The  African  diamonds  lately  discovered  are 
frequently  yellow,  and  being  les<  livclv  command  only  a 
very  low  price.  Diamonds  lose  Aths  of  their  weight  in 
cutting;  hence  the  value  of  rough  diamonds  i-  estimated 
at  one-half  the  above.  Imperfect,  thin,  and  black  dia- 
monds, called  6orf,  are  either  crushed  to  powder  or  set  in 

tools  for  dressing  millstones  and  drilling  rocks.   Ilia nds 

are  found  by  washing  alluvial  deposits,  chiefly  in  India, 
llnml.  liorneo,  Australia,  and  South  Africa.  A  diamond 
irats  is  a  very  large  stone;  above  100  carats  few  are 
known.  The  Koh-i-noor  (••  Mountain  of  Light"), nnevi  T'.Ui 
carats,  after  twice  cutting  lOli,',.  earn  Is,  belongs  to  Kn  gland, 
and  is  perhaps  the  finest  diamond  known.  (See  HIAMOMI.) 
Next  in  hardness  to  the  diamond  stand  the  members 
of  the  ta/iiihire  or  nrnnrlum  group,  which  nrc  all  oom- 
pn-cd  of  alumina.  Foremost  in  value,  exceeding  oven  the 
diamond  itself  if  larger  than  two  or  three  carats,  is  the 
ruin/.  The  best  rubies  are  found  in  Slum,  and  stones  of 
more  than  10  carats  are  exceedingly  rare.  A  riibv  of  I 
carat,  if  of  the  finest  quality,  is  worth  SI.~>M.  The  mi/'. 
differs  from  the  ruby  in  having  a  rich  blue  color.  It  occurs 
more  abundantly  and  of  larger  size  than  the  ruby  or  dia- 
mond, and  while  a  sapphire  of  1  carat  is  worth  SIIMi,  one 
of  much  larger  size  would  command  a  far  less  price  in  pro- 
portion than  a  large  diamond.  Astcrialcd  rubies  and  sap- 
E  hires,  cut  so  as  to  show  a  six :  point,.  1  ,tar.  command  a 
ighor  price  as  fancy  stones.  Other  varieties  of  sapphire, 
different  in  color,  and  known  us  Oriental  emerald.  Oriental 
amethyst.  Oriental  topaz,  and  Oriental  aquamarine,  are  of 
rare  occurrence  and  little  comparative  value. 


I'liri/i,:,/,,  i -,/>,  composed  of  glueina  and  alumina,  rtumls 
next  to  corundum  in  hardness..  Although  a  very  luMioo- 
yellow  stone,  it  is  now  rarely  worn,  but  a  variety  known  as 
chrysnberyl  (I  cyniophuiic,  i^  quite  i»leeme<l. 

The  */'"(•/.  ;i  compound  of  alumina  and  m:ii;ne-ia,  hard- 
9j  is  of  all  colors,  but  the  pink  or  red  variety,  the 
Jtalas  ruby,  is  the  only  one  generally  seen.  Being  a  fine 
stone,  it  is  sometimes  sold  for  true  ruby.  TIIJUII  (  Brazilian 
topa/. !.  silieo-fliioridc  of  aluminu,  \aric-  from  colorless  to 
deep  yellow,  and  sometime-  i-  blue  i  Kra/.ilian  sapphire). 
Cut  as  a  deep  brilliant,  it  makes  a  handsome  stone,  but  is 
quite  cheap.  The  deep  yellow  topa/.  carefully  heated  as- 
sumes a  permanent  fine  pink  color,  making  a  handsome 
stone  called  Brazilian  ruby,  fmtrald,  -ill  uti  of  alumina 
and  glueimi,  hardnc-s  7.J  to  8,  if  a  rich  green  stone,  gen- 
erally cut  Hat.  and  presenting  11  fine  appeal  ance  wliei, 
rounded  by  brilliants.  An  emerald  without  a  Haw  is  a  firn 
ant,  and  a  pel  feet  stone  of  1  canit  ha-  been  ...,ld  ill  New- 
York  for  SL'nii,  or  more  than  a  diamond.  Or.linarih.  the 
emerald  ranks  next  to  the  ruby  in  value,  but  in  thll  couii 
try  at  pre.-ent  it  is  next  to  "the  diamond.  'I  lie  tinest 
emeralds  arc  found  in  .New  (Inuiada.  ll'i-i/l,  or 
marine,  is  n  pale  green  or  blue  stone  of  the  same  eomposi- 
tion  as  emerald,  but  of  trilling  value.  '/.In-,,,,,  silicate  of 
y.ircmia.  hardness  7. :,.  is  a  very  lu-troii  ,j  tin; 

white  varieties  are  sometimes  sold  as  diamonds,  but  it  is 
rarely  met  with.  T<nu-n»<!in'',  silicate  of  alumina,  mag 
nc-ia,  iron,  etc.,  with  a  little  borocic  acid,  har 

of  all  colors,  and  is  of  small  value.  The  pink  va- 
riety, called  also  Brazilian  ruby  (see  T:,/,tiz},  i-  sometimes 
mistaken  for  the  burnt  topaz.  Gunni.  compri-inir  several 
varieties,  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  with  iron 
and  manganese,  hardness  C. 5-7. 5,  although  at  times  a  very 
handsome  stone,  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  of  comparatively 
little  value.  Fine  red  garnets,  cut  in  tables,  were  once  ex- 
tremely fashionable.  They  are  now  often  met  with  cut  en 
caboclinn,  with  curved  faces,  like  a  flat  drop  of  tallow,  and 
pass  under  the  name  of  carbuncle.  Fine  garnets  not  un- 
frequently  pass  for  rubies  among  the  inexperienced. 

Quartz,  silicic  acid  with  various  coloring-matters,  hard- 
ness 7,  is  known  under  different  names.  Clear  and  white, 
it  is  rock-crystal,  a  stone  of  some  beauty,  but  very  cheap. 
Yellow  crystals  are  called  cairngorms  or  false  top 
Amethyst  (i^eSvo-rot,  "not  inebriating"),  supposed  to  be  a 
charm  against  intoxication,  when  set  with  diamonds  or 
pearls,  although  cheap,  is  a  handsome  stone.  It  is  the  only 
stone  that  should  be  worn  with  mourning.  Cat's-eye  quartz, 
chrysoprase,  plasma,  chalcedony,  onyx,  sardonyx,  car- 
nelian,  jasper,  agate,  and  bloodstone  are  all  varieties  of 
quartz,  distinguished  by  various  markings.  The  last  named 
is  a  favorite  stone  for  rings,  and  tradition  relates  that  the 
red  spots  arose  from  the  blood  which  fell  upon  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cross. 

Opnl,  softer  than  quartz  and  differing  from  it  in  contain- 
ing water,  is  one  of  the  most  precious  gems.  Its  blending 
of  soft  hues  and  changing  fire  imparts  to  it  a  strange 
beauty  which  defies  imitation.  Opals  are  always  cut  en 
ealorhnn,  and  show  their  finest  color  on  a  warm  day,  but 
are  liable  to  lose  much  of  their  brilliancy  by  contact  with 
dust  and  dirt,  and  then  cannot  be  restored.  They  come 
from  Hungary  and  Mexico. 

IWguotM,  hydrated  phosphate  of  alumina,  when  of  a 
6ne  azure-blue  color,  is  of  high  repute,  and  shows  well  in 
contrast  with  gold  and  diamonds  or  pearls.  It  is  found 
in  Persia.  The  turquoise  was  frequently  given  as  a  gage 
d'amonr  under  the  belief  that  its  color  would  fade  if  the 
giver  proved  unfaithful.  In  reality  its  color  is  very  liable 
to  change  in  damp  air. 

Lapie-lnzHli,  a  deep-blue  silicate  and  carbonate  of 
alumina,  lime,  and  iron,  with  some  sulphuric  acid;  mala- 
chile.  hydrated  carbonate  of  copper;  laliradnritc,*  feldspar 
showing  changeable  colors;  amher,  a  fossil  hydrocarbon; 
and  coral,  carbonate  of  lime  secreted  by  living  polyps  in 
the  ocean, — are  frequently  used  as  ornaments,  although  not 
commonly  considered  gems. 

/'far/a,  carbonate  of  lime  with  organic  matter,  found  in 
the  shells  of  pearl-oysters  and  of  certain  mussels,  are,  when 
fine,  among  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  of  gems.  The 
best  are  found  about  Ceylon,  Persia,  and  other  Kastern 
coasts,  and  inferior  ones  on  the  tropical  coasts  of  Central 
and  North  America.  A  perfect  pearl  must  be  round,  pure 
white,  translucent,  lustrous,  and  free  from  flaws.  Such  a 
pearl  of  1  grain  in  weight  is  worth  $1.20,  of  5  grains  $25. 
I.urirer  ones  increase  very  rapidly  in  value. 

.1  rtifiriiil  iji'in*  of  all  kinds  except  opal  can  now  be  made 
so  perfectly  that  by  the  eye  alone  even  the  most  expert 
dealer  cannot  always  detect  the  imitation.  They  are  com- 
posed of  vitreous  pastes  variously  colored  with  metallic 
oxides.  liy  applying  physical  tests  as  to  hardness,  specific 
gravity,  optical  and  electrical  properties,  however,  any  gem 
can  be  identified  and  almost  any  fraud  readily  detected. 
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PRECOCITY— PRENTISS. 


A  very  ingenious  deception  consists  in  filling  a  genuine 
stone  of  poor  color — for  instance,  a  pale  ruby — with  a 
paste  which  imparts  a  fine  color  to  the  whole,  while  the 
surface  of  the  genuine  stone  is  still  presented  to  the  file. 
Similarly,  a  pale  stone  or  a  simple  piece  of  rock-crystal  is 
faced  with  a  slice  of  a  genuine  stone,  or  a  stone  genuine 
throughout,  but  of  unequal  color,  is  so  cut  as  to  appear  of 
fine  color.  Pearls  are  very  well  imitated  by  the  scales  of 
certain  fishes.  H.  B.  CORNWALL. 

Precoc'ity  [Lat.  priecox,  "  ripe  before  the  time  "],  a 
rapid  and  abnormally  early  development  of  the  mental 
powers,  sometimes  associated  with  a  correspondingly  early 
ripening  of  the  functions  of  the  body  (called  prceotia).  The 
popular  belief  that  precocious  infants  are  usually  destined 
to  early  decay  of  mental  and  physical  powers,  resulting  in 
speedy  death,  idiocy,  or  at  the  best  in  mediocrity,  is  well 
founded,  as  can  be  established  by  abundant  proofs.  But 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule.  No  doubt  precocity  is 
often  associated  with  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  with 
scrofulous  symptoms,  and  with  rickets,  but  not  a  few  in- 
stances can  be  adduced  of  precocity  associated  with  ap- 
parently good  health.  Precocious  children  should  be  re- 
strained from  following  their  intellectual  bent,  and  their 
physical  culture  should  be  encouraged. 

Predestina'tion,  in  theology,  the  doctrine  according 
to  which  God  has  foreordained  from  eternity  and  un- 
changeably whatever  takes  place,  was  first  denned  and 
debated  during  the  controversy  between  PELAGIUS  and 
ST.  AUGUSTINE  (which  see).  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  JANSENISTS  (which  see)  became  the  champions  of  pre- 
destination. It  was  generally  adopted  by  the  earliest  Re- 
formers, but  while  in  the  Reformed  Church  it  received  a 
very  strict  and  explicit  development  by  Calvin  (see  CAL- 
VINISM), to  which  the  Arminians  (see  ARMINIANISM)  op- 
posed a  milder  explanation,  it  was  for  some  time  entirely 
given  up  by  the  Lutheran  Church  until  Schleicrmacher  re- 
vived it  in  a  mitigated  and  somewhat  mystical  form. 

Predicate.  See  LOGIC,  by  PHOF.  W.  D.  WILSON,  LL.D., 
L.  H.  D. 

Pre-em'ptiou  [Lat.  prx,  "  before,"  emere,  "  to  buy  "], 
the  act  of  one  belligerent  in  seizing  upon  the  sea,  and 
taking  at  a  price,  certain  articles  not  strictly  contraband 
intended  for  importation  within  the  territory  of  his  foe. 
(See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.)  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Pre-emption,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  111.,  on  Ed- 
wards River.  P.  1161. 

Pre-exist'ence,  the  doctrine  that  the  human  soul  hag 
had  an  existence  in  some  past  and  nearly  or  quite  forgotten 
state  of  being.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans 
and  other  transmigrationists ;  also  of  Plato,  Philo,  Origen, 
and  many  other  ancients.  The  doctrine  was  condemned 
in  543  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  It  is  defended 
by  Kant,  Schelling,  and  the  younger  Fiehte,  and  among 
theologians  by  Julius  Miiller  and  Dr.  Edward  Beechor. 
Another  theory  assumes  that  all  human  souls  were  created 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  that  the  soul  joins 
the  body  at  the  moment  of  conception. 

Pre'fect  [Lat.  prirfectns],  the  title  of  many  officers  and 
magistrates  of  ancient  Rome.  The  prxfecttis  urbi  was  the 
warden  of  the  city,  and  was  anciently  an  officer  of  great 
dignity  and  importance,  but  his  duties  varied  much  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  at  times  were  almost  nominal.  The 
prtetorian  prefects  commanded  the  imperial  body-guard. 
The  prfefectus  (innonss  was  an  extraordinary  magistrate 
of  great  importance  who  presided  over  the  corn-mar- 
ket and  the  distribution  of  public  charity.  In  modern 
France,  a  prefect  (prefet)  is  an  important  official,  the  chief 
of  police  in  each  department,  and  a  kind  of  justice  of  the 
peace. 

Pre'gel,  a  river  of  Prussia,  formed  near  Insterburg, 
East  Prussia,  by  the  confluence  of  the  Angerap  and  the 
Pissa,  flows  westerly  90  miles  to  the  Kurisches  Haff.  It  is 
navigable  for  its  whole  course  from  Insterburg. 

Pregnancy.  See  JURISPRUDENCE,  MEDICAL,  by  PROF. 
JOHN  ORDROXAUX,  M.  D.,  LL.D. ;  and  OBSTETRICS,  by  PAUL 
F.  MUNDE,  M.  D. 

Pre-historic  Man.     See  PRE-HISTORIC  REMAINS. 

Pre-historic  Races.    See  PRE-HISTORIC  REMAINS. 

Pre-historic  Remains.  See  AMERICAN  ANTIQUI- 
TIES and  CAVE,  by  PROF.  J.  S.  NEWBERRY,  M.  D.,  LL.D., 
M.  N.  A.  S. ;  ARCHEOLOGY;  KITCHEN-MIDDENS;  PALEFITS; 
and  MAN,  by  PRES.  M.  B.  ANDERSON,  LL.D. 

Prel'ate  [pnelatus,  "  placed  before  "],  a  term  applicable 
to  all  ecclesiastics  of  high  rank,  as  well  as  some  of  the  in- 
ferior dignitaries  of  the  papal  court.  Prelates  of  the  Great 
Mantle  are  the  lowest  in  rank ;  those  of  the  Small  Mantle, 
of  higher  rank.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  they  have 
mostly  the  title  of  "  monsignore." 


Pre'lude  [Lat.  prxhidium  ;  Ger.  Vorspiel,  a  "  pream- 
ble"], in  music,  an  introductory  strain  or  other  movement 
intended  to  announce  and  prepare  the  hearers  for  a  com- 
position or  performance  immediately  following.  Piano- 
forte pieces,  fantasias,  sonatas,  transcriptions,  etc.  are  often 
thus  preceded  by  a  brief  extempore  effusion  or  prelude. 
Preludes  also  of  considerable  length  and  richness  of  thought 
are  often  written  for  the  organ  and  other  instruments,  and 
are  played  as  independent  compositions. 

Premise.  See  LOGIC,  by  PROF.  W.  D.  WILSON,  LL.D., 
L.  H.  D. 

Premium.  See  INSURANCE,  by  J.  WILDER  MAY.  rind 
LIFE  ASSURANCE,  by  PROF.  J.  H.  VAN  AMRINGE. 

Premonstraten'sian  Monks  and  Nuns,  or  Nor- 
bertilies,  were  established  at  Premontrc,  near  Laon,  in 
France,  in  1120,  by  St.  Norbert,  afterward  archbishop  of 
Magdeburg  (1080-1134).  They  followed  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  were  in  part  canons  regular.  The  order 
(which  had  become  very  powerful  and  widespread)  was 
divided  in  1573  into  two  congregations,  the  new  one  hav- 
ing a  stricter  observance.  In  1630  the  whole  order  received 
the  stricter  rule ;  it  is  not  very  large,  but  it  has  convents  of 
monks  and  nuns  in  continental  Europe. 

Prence  (THOMAS),  b.  in  England  in  1601 ;  was  one  of 
the  Leydcn  Pilgrims;  arrived  at  Plymouth,  Mass., in  1021  ; 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Nansett  or  Eastham ;  was 
chosen  governor  in  1634,  1638,  and  continuously  from  1657 
to  his  death;  was  assistant  1035-37  and  1639-57,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  religious  zeal  and  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion. D.  at  Plymouth  Mar.  29,  1673. 

Pren'tice  (GEORGE  DENISON),  b.  at  Preston,  Conn.,  Deo. 
18,  1802;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1823;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1829;  edited  the  Weekly  Keviete, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  1828-30,  and  from  1830  to  his  death  was 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal,  which  he  made  one  of  the 
leading  Whig  newspapers  of  the  country ;  author  of  many 
fugitive  poems,  and  of  a  Life  of  Henry  Clay  (1831); 
1'mitlccana  (1859),  a  collection  of  his  witticisms,  has  gone 
through  several  enlarged  editions.  D.  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
Jan.  22,  1870.  His  Life  has  been  written  by  G.  W.  Griffin. 

Pren'tiss,  county  of  N.  E.  Mississippi.  Area,  425 
sq.  m.  It  is  nearly  level  and  very  fertile.  Live-stock, 
cotton,  and  corn  are  important  products.  Is  traversed  by 
Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap.  Booneville.  P.  9348. 

Prentiss,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Penobscot  co.,  Me.     P.  3S7. 

Prentiss  (BENJAMIN  MAYBERRY),  b.  at  Bellville,  Va., 
Nov.  23,  1819  ;  removed  with  his  parents  to  Missouri,  and 
in  1841  settled  at  Quincy,  111.,  where  he  learned  the  trade 
of  rope-maker.  In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  was  adjutant 
of  the  1st  Illinois  Vols. ;  captain  subsequently,  and  dis- 
tinguished at  Buena  Vista.  Returning  to  Quincy,  he  was 
defeated  for  Congress  in  1860.  At  the  outbreak  of  civil 
war  he  was  appointed  colonel  7th  Illinois  Vols.,  and  soon 
after  brigadier-general  of  three  months'  troops.  Appointed 
brigadier-general  of  U.S.  volunteers  May,  1861,  he  com- 
manded in  S.  Missouri ;  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  Apr., 
1862,  while  in  command,  he  was  surprisL'd  and  captured 
with  most  of  his  division;  released  in  October,  and  made 
major-general  of  volunteers  Nov.  29,  1862.  Member  of 
court-martial  to  try  Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter  Nov.,  1862- 
Jan.,  1863.  Commanded  at  Helena,' Ark.,  July  4,  1SIJ3, 
when  he  defeated  Gen.  Holmes,  who  attacked  that  place. 

Prentiss  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Reading,  Mass.,  Oct.  8, 
1774;  graduated  at  Harvard  1795;  began  in  the  same 
year  the  publication  at  Leominster  of  The  Rural  Repos- 
itory;  issued  A  Collection  »f  Fuijitiee  Essays  in  Prose  and 
Verse  (1797);  afterward  edited  political,  literary,  and 
theatrical  papers  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Baltimore,  Rich- 
mond, and  Washington;  visited  Europe  1804;  was  for 
some  years  reporter  of  debates  in  Congress ;  published  at 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  The  Life  of  Gen.  Entou  (1813)  and  the 
Life  of  Robert  Treat  Paine  (1812).  Prentiss  was  one  of 
the  first  Americans  who  relied  for  support  exclusively 
upon  his  pen.  D.  at  Brimfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  20,  1820. 

Prentiss  (GEORGE  LEWIS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Gorham,  Me., 
May  12,  1816;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1835;  was 
assistant  in  Gorham  Academy  1836-37 ;  studied  theology 
at  the  universities  of  Halle  and  Berlin  in  Germany  1839- 
41 ;  was  settled  over  the  South  Trinitarian  church,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  in  Apr.,  1845 ;  became  pastor  of  the  Mer- 
cer street  Presbyterian  church,  New  York  City,  in  Apr., 
1851 ;  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health  in  the  spring  of 
1858,  and  went  abroad  for  two  years ;  on  his  return  gath- 
ered a  new  congregation  on  Murray  Hill  (the  Church  of 
the  Covenant),  and  was  installed  its  pastor  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  and  resigned  in  Apr.,  1873,  in  order  to  accept  a  call  to 
the  Skinner  and  McAlpine  professorship  of  pastoral  the- 
ology, church  polity,  and  mission-work  in  the  Union  The- 
ological Seminary.  During  the  civil  war  of  1861-65  he  was 
an  ardent  champion  of  Union  principles.  Besides  numer- 
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oils  scnnun-  and  addresses,  he  has  published  .1  M> ;••• 

:      lit     X.     I'l'l    Ill  I'll     ('-'     I 

/'  Tin unit*  ll.i,;;  ;i  SkilUltr,   l>.  II..   I.I.Jl.  I  I  S7  I).— Ilia 
wile,    Kl.l/.  llll'.ril     I'AYSOX     l'lU:XTl-.s.  youngest    •  I  ;nl  gh  I ,  ;•    of 

Dr.    1-Mward    Piiyson.    b.   in    Portland,    Me..  <>et.   2''i. 

was  married  in"  Apr..    Isl.'i.     Il.-r  three  ,x',,v/  books  first 

brought  her  into  notice  as  u  writer.     Si,/,,,:,!,/  //.  o. 

of  more  than   .Vi.onil  c..pir-    in  the 

I'.  8.|  while   many  thousands  have  been  .-..Id  al-o   in  Can 
ad. i.  Ci-.-at    liiilain.  and  Australia.      Finn;  r  ,,f  ll,,    l-'nmily, 
an  I    I' fill,  Murln,  ini'l  M'-,  have  all  been  trails 

lat.-.l   into  <;.nuaii.  thu  two  former  into   French.     Among 
1,,,;  ,  Urbaitt  nii'i  In*  l-'rii  ml*  i 1*7  1 1 

an. I  Hymn,  ,i:,,l  S" »;/»':'"  ''"'  <'lii-i*ii'">  I -if,   (1873).     Most 
of  her  bookl  have  been  republishcd  in  Knghind. 

I!.    I'.    lllT'lloo.  K. 

I'rcutiss    (llKxnv    E.),  b.  in   Maine  Feb.    12,    Isu'.l: 

graduated  at  the  V.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entcn-  I  ihe 

army  a-  .- >nd  lieutenant  of  artillery  -July,  l*:tl,  but  re- 

maine'l  at  the  academy  as  assistant  |irnl.  --<>r  ..I'  en. 
i  nir  until  IS:;:;,  an.  I  i-e-igncd  in  1S35 to  practise  law.  sell  ling 
at  IJangor,  Me.,  where  he  became  an  extensive  lumbcr- 
dealer  and  manager.  AVhen  ordered  t<>  M»liile.  Ala.,  in 
|s:;:i.  he  performed  the  journey  on  foot,  and  on  re-inning 
in  is:;.",  walked  the  entire  distance  from  Mobile  t  >  llangor. 
1).  at  liaiigor,  Me.,  July  2,  Is7:i. 

Prrnli"  -\\ICKI.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Stoningtnn,  Conn., 
Mar.  HI,  17*:;;  be^an  the  practice  of  law  at  Montpelier. 
Vt..  |MI:I;  achieved  an  eminent  position  at  the  bar;  was 

chief  justice    of   the    State   snprom uirt    ISL".l  :;l,   U.S. 

Senator  I1-:',!  I:',  and  I'.  S.  di.-triet  judge  from  Is  HI  until 
his  death,  at  Montpelicr  Jan.  15,  1857. 

PriMitis-.  'SutuKXT  SMITH),  b.  at  Portland.  Me..  Sept. 
30.  IsiH;  graduated  at  Uowdoin  College  1S2I1;  went  to 
Natche/.  Mi--.,  as  a  teacher  |SL'7:  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  |V-".I;  removed  in  IS;;:!  to  Vick-ourg.  \\lierelieae.jnired 
great  reputation.  e-pecialU  as  a  jury  lawyer  ;  was  elected 
to  the  State  legi-la  t  lire  in  1885;  was  cent,  to  Congress  1837, 
but  unseated  by  the  ca-ling  vote  of  .1.  K.  I'olk,  the  Speak- 
er; was  returned  in  |s;;s  by  an  overwhelming  majority: 

liati.in  of  Mississippi  I), ind--  :  iem..ved  in 
lSI.">to  New  Hi-lean".  II.  at  Longwood,  near  Natehe/,  July 
1.  ls.'>n.  lie  was  one  cd'  the  must  irit'tcd  men  this  country 
lias  produced.  Senator  I'rittenden  of  Kentucky  once  said 
of  him  :  "  It  was  impossible  to  know  Mr.  I'rentiss  without 
feeling  for  him  admiration  anil  love.  Hi-  L'eniu-.  -o  rich 
nnd  rare,  his  heart,  so  warm,  generous,  and  magnanimous, 
and  his  manners,  su  graceful  and  so  genial,  could  not  fail 
to  impress  those  sentiments  on  all  who  approached  him. 
Eloquence  was  part  of  his  nature,  and  over  his  private 
conversation,  as  well  as  his  public  speeches,  it  scattered  its 
sparkling  jewels  with  more  than  royal  nrofusion." 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

I'rcii/.'laii,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Tirnnden- 
bur;; the  IVker,  has  a  fine  Gothic  church  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  tanneries,  breweries,  and  manufactures  of 
stockings,  hats,  paper,  and  tobacco.  Pop.  I  1.142. 

Prcpara'tion.  In  music,  dissonances,  especially  sev- 
enths, are  said  to  bo  prepared  when  either  their  higher  or 
lower  term — i.  e,  tho  root  or  the  dissonant  interval — has 
t'»nned  a  component  part  of  the  chord  immediately  pre- 
ceding, and  thus  rendered  the  entrance  of  the  dissonant 
chord  more  easy  and  natural.  (See  Music.) 

Preposi'tions  are  so  named  because  in  Latin,  whence 
we  h:ne  the  word,  they  occur  l,rf,,rc  the  words  which  they 
influence:  whence  also  the  iireck  name  ],i;,il,, •!,:•,.  They 
are  not  inflected,  nnd  in  English  they  are  simple,  sneh  as 
i'ii,  on(,  <it.  I,;!,  fnr.  on,  u/i;  and  compound,  of  which  wo 
have  examples  in  nlmrr.  nnmti,/,  ,il,,,,,l,  !,,!,„•,  I,,  tin,-,,. 
Latin  p repositions  are  prefixed  in  iiil-mit.  ex-pott,  in  ,/,„.. 
/m>-/i,->,  till,-,,,,'!-,/?  :  and  Knglish  ones  are  suffixed  in 

Ilifi:  til/,  irln-rr-in.  llirini,,!,-,,,,!.  Turkish  has  "postposi- 
tion"." instead  of  prepositions,  for  both  of  which  terms 
••p.-rithc-is"  has  been  proposed.  (Haldeman.  Km/liih 
Affixa.  p.  l!ll.)  Pott  published  a  volume  on  the  prepo- 
sitions in  1859.  S.  S.  II  it. HI-MAX. 

Pres'bnrg,  one  of  the  finest  towns  of  Hungary,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Donau.  near  the  frontier  of  Lower 
Austria.  From  l.'ill.  when  the  Turks  c.ini|iic-n- 1  I'.nda.  it 
was  the  capital  of  the  country,  until  Joseph  II..  in  I7SI, 
once  more  transferred  this  dignity  to  its  ,,ld  posses-or.  It 

has  a  fun thedral.  built  in  1080,  but  the  splendid  royal 

castle,  which  from  a  cliff  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube  over- 
looks the  city,  was  ilc-troyc.l  by  tire  in  1SII.  and  has  re- 
mained   a    ruin.      Its    educational    and    '>citcvo|cnt    insti 
tntions    are    numerous    and    good:     its    maim: 
chemicals,  leather,  tobacco,  and  gold  and  silver  ware  ex- 
tensive,  and  its  transit-trade  in   corn  and  wine  active. 
P.  46,540. 


Pres'byter  [<!r.  ip«<TBiiT»pot.  "elder"],  tho  title  of  an 
officer  in  the  Chri-tian  Church,  gtron  tl  IrX  on  a. it 

of    IIL'C.    lellL'tll     .'!     sen  ice.  or     dil'llity.        It    WHS    a    Jewi-ll 

Christian   name,  and   came   from    the   -\  nairoLrne.      In   tho 
New  Testament  the  words  "  presbyter"  and  *' bi«hop 
Interchangeable.      In  e-irh  CM|\  .-liun-h  there  was  a  board 
of  presbyters.    Their  dn1  uperintcml  the  rhurch 

order,  discipline,  ami  doctrine,  to  l>  :i  h.  pica.-h.  visit  the 
-i.-k.  rc.-ch  .-  -tr angers,  and  preside  at  the  mcet'ini:4.  They 
^\  ere  appointed  by  t!ie 

may  have  been  elected  or  n  uninatcd  Kythc  people.  They 
were  ordained  with  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

Clement  ••  earlie-t  of  the  Falher-  I,  '.Hi  ».  n..  make-  no  dis- 
tinction between  i  and  hi-hops.  and  say-  they 
were  appointed  first  by  the  apo-tl.--.  then  they  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  whole  college  of  piv-li\  In  -,  the  church  c,.n 
senting.  Ignatius,  I  1 .".  \.  ]..  (Hyrlma),  -peak-  of  bi-hops 
as  distinct  from  presbyters.  Inn.-ciis,  about  1S1!  I1--. 

speaks  ,,('  the  epUoopatt  iii  tl n.-re^ational  sense,  and 

in  S(.mc  place"  di-tingm  n  bishop-  and  pre-bv- 

ters.  In  Tcrtullian  (Kin  2ln?i  lii-h,,ps  and  pre-byter» 
arc  ke]it  distinct.  Cyprian  (L'llll  L'.I-I  says  bishops  are 
successors  of  the  apostle-,  and  all  uuthoritv  ratldM  in 
them.  They  only  can  ordain.  All  bi.-hops  arc- e.|iial,  and 
are  related  to  the  whole  Church,  though  laboring  in  their 
own  dioce-es.  The  Church  of  tin-  apostles  was  pla-lic., 

appearing  to  have  no  inflexible  order,  and  the  growth  of 
the  episcopate  was  natural,  even  if  the  government  had 
been  prc-hvtcrian,  just  as  within  the  la.-t  century  the 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  has  adopted  the  episcopate 

'•ount  of  its  convenience  and  ell'ertiveness.     In  |. 
where  the  apostles  had  lived  the  chief  of'thcir  succ. 
were  likely  to  inherit  their  authority.     Hilary  (350)  shows 
that  persecutions  brought  the  strongest  into  prominence. 
In  times  of  heresy,  or  under  the  need  of  regular  in-iru.- 
tion  and  government,  or  to  make  manifest  the  unitv  of 
tin-  Church  and  to  serve  as  the  vehicle  of  tradition,  tho 
ablest  teacher  gained  enlarged  authority.      And   as   the 
office   of  president  or   bishop  grew  in    importance,  men 
sought  it  and  magnified  it  through  ambitious  motives,  or 
in  conformity  to  the  centrali/ing  and  imperial  tendencies 
of  Church  and  State  both  for  defence  and  aggression. 

Special  dignity,  though  at  first  apparently  no  superior 
authority,  was  attached  to  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem,  Home, 
Antioch.  Alexandria,  Ephesus,  and  Corinth.  Metropolitan 
dignity  came  to  the  chief  men  of  the  provincial  synods. 
At  the  Council  of  Nice  the  patriarchate  appears,  anil  alter 
a  time  tho  bishop  of  Rome  secured  the  primacy.  Tho 
episcopal  form  of  government  is.  found  among  three- 
fourths  of  the  estimated  335,000,000  Christians  in  the 
world. 

The  episcopalian  form  of  church  government  claims  that 
there  were  three  ecclesiastical  orders  among  the  Israelites 
— the  high  priest,  priests,  and  Levites ;  three  during  the 
time  of  our  Lord — Christ,  the  apostles,  and  the  Seventy  : 
three  while  the  apostles  lived — apostles,  presbyter-bishops, 
and  deacons;  and  three  appointed  for  the  Church  perma- 
nently— bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons ;  that  the  New 
Testament  interchange  of  "bishop"  and  "presbyter" 
cca-cd  at  the  death  of  the  apostles,  the  name  apostle  was 
used  only  for  the  Twelve,  and  the  title  bishop  was  appro- 
priated to  those  whom  the  apostles  had  appointed  to  take 
their  places  as  overseers  of  tnc  churches  and  to  inherit  all 
that  was  possible  of  their  office,  or  to  those  who  with  the 
apostolic  sanction  were  chosen  by  the  board  of  presbyters 
as  their  presiding  officers;  that  bishops  were  always  pres- 
byters, and  something  more :  that  the  power  to  ordain  and 
confirm  belongs  alone  to  the  bishops  :  that  the  three  orders 
must  have  been  appointed,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  by  Christ 
and  tho  apostles,  for  the  system  appears  fully  developed  in 
tho  second  century  :  that  Timothy,  Titus,  and  others  like 
them  were  diocesan  bishops;  that  bishops,  like  apostles, 
are  officers  of  the  universal  Church  ;  that  apostolic  suc- 
e>-  ion  is  that  by  which  the  apostles  have  transmitted 
their  authority  through  an  unbroken  line  of  persona 
called  to  fill  their  place. 

The  presbytcrian  form  rests  on  the  parity  of  the  clergy. 
It  claims  that  there  has  been  no  continuance  of  an  office 
that  was  from  its  nature  for  a  temporary  purpose ;  that 
the  apostles  were  called  to  be  eye  and  ear  witnesses :  that 
when  they  died  their  office  ceased:  that  the  titles  presbyter 
and  bishop  in  the  New  Testament  both  belong  to  the  same 
office — presbyter  is  m  title  of  age  or  dignity,  bishop  of  office 
or  duty :  that  every  presbyter-bishop  has  authority  to  or- 
dain, and  that  they  are  equal  among  themselves;  that  Tim- 
othy and  Titus  were  not  diocesan  bishops,  but  representa- 
tives of  the  apostles  for  a  peculiar,  temporary  duty,  as 
evangelists  and  messengers;  that  if  the- apostles  had  ap- 
pointed men  to  the  diocesan  episcopate,  they  would  not 
have  taken  the  inferior  name  of  presbyter ;  that  the  tr;io 
apostolic  succession  has  been  kept  up  through  the  Church 
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simply  by  the  officers  of  one  generation  approving  of  those 
who  were  to'follow  :  that  bishop-presbyters  have  authority 
only  in  single  churches  or  as  their  representatives ;  that 
the  episcopate  grew  up  from  natural  causes,  without  any 
divine  institution;  that  the  very  small  jurisdiction  of  the 
early  bishops — as,  e.  g.,  in  North  Africa — shows  that  they 
were  over  parishes  rather  than  dioceses. 

Since  Calvin  especially,  a  distinction  has  been  made  be- 
tween teaching  and  ruling  elders — a  difference  of  duties, 
and  in  some  sense  of  dignity,  but  not  of  authority.  It 
n^N  on  the  New  Testament  distinction  between  "govern- 
ments," '•  ruling,"  etc.,  and  other  gifts,  and  between  those 
who  (1  Tim.  v.  17)  "rule  well"  and  those  who  "labor  in 
word  and  doctrine ;"  though  this  may  refer  to  the  distinc- 
tion not  between  those  who  rule  and  those  who  teach,  but 
between  those  who  are  zealous  and  those  who  are  not,  the 
emphasis  being  on  the  word  labnr. 

(See  SchalTs  and  Neander's  Church  Histories;  Hooker's 
Works;  S.  Miller,  Letters  concerning  the  Constitution  and 
Order  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  and  Prubytexianfan  the 
trnttf  Primitive  and  Apostolical  Constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Christ;  G.  T.  Chapman,  Sermons  upon  the  Ministry, 
Worship,  find  Doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ; 
Commentaries  on  Phil.  -i.  1,  and  The  Pastoral  Epistles; 
Prof.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  Orirjin  and  Growth  of  Epii«opacy, 
Amer.  Pres.  and  Theol.  Rev.,  ISO",  p.  1:'.:!.)  ISAAC  UILKV. 

Presbyte'rian  Church.  I.  Name. — The  distinctive 
title  "  Presbyterian,"  as  descriptive  of  one  division  of  the 
Church  of  God,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  IIpe<r/3i>T«'- 
fiav,  used  in  both  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament 
to  designate  a  body  of  officers  to  whom  was  committed 
the  government  of  the  Church.  At  its  earliest  appearance 
in  the  Septuagint  the  term  is  used  to  designate  a  council 
of  elders,  as,  e.  rj.,  in  Lev.  iv.  15,  where  is  recorded  a  direc- 
tion to  the  "  ciders  of  the  congregation/'  as  representing 
the  people,  to  "  lay  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bul- 
lock before  the  Lord."  In  later  writings  the  term  is  used 
to  designate  the  officers  of  the  synagogue.  The  title  and 
the  duties  it  implies  were  retained  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion, as  the  Christian  Church  was  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Jewish.  Hence  the  name  is  the  key  to  the  system. 

II.  Constitution. — The  visible  Church  is  held  to  be  an 
organized  association  of  the  people  of  God.  Every  such 
association  must  have  its  official  representatives  :  and  since 
an  ecclesiastical  organization  is  of  necessity  widespread,  it 
must  provide  both  for  particular  congregations  and  for 
congregations  as  related  to  each  other.  In  the  Preslivre 
rian  Church,  as  it  now  exists,  a  particular  congregation  H 
generally  organized  by  some  recognized  authority,  but  is 
complete  in  it.-c!f.  It  elects  its  own  officers,  which  are — 
(1)  a  pastor,  (2)  a  bench  of  elders,  (3)  a  board  of  deacons. 
A  pastor,  once  elected,  is  installed  by  the  ecclesiastical  body 
called  presbytery,  with  which  the  congregation  is  con- 
nected. In  case  no  pastor  is  installed,  an  ordained  minis- 
ter may  have  charge  of  the  congregation,  subject  to  the 
oversight  of  the  presbytery.  The  elders  are  elected  by  the 
people  and  ordained  by  the  presiding  minister  or  by  pres- 
bytery. To  them  is  committed  the  spiritual  oversight  ami 
government  of  the  congregation.  Their  number  is  deter- 
mined by  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  it  is  seldom  less  than 
three  or  greater  than  twelve.  The  ojfice  is  for  life,  but  in 
some  congregations  the  term  of  active  service  is  limited  by 
vote.  The  board  of  deacons  is  also  elected  by  the  congre- 
gation, and  its  members  aro  "  set  apart "  by  solemn  cere- 
mony, as  are  the  elders.  Their  duty  is  to  care  for  the  poor 
of  the  congregation  and  for  such  temporal  interests  as  may 
be  committed  to  them.  They  have  no  governmental  con- 
trol. In  many  congregations  in  America  pecuniary  affairs 
are  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  also  elected  by  the 
people,  but  not  ordained.  In  Scotland  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  U.  S.  the  duties  of  trustees  are  discharged  by  the 
deacons;  this  is,  in  fact,  most  harmonious  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church.  Governmentally,  there  are  in  the 
Presbyterian  body  four  "judicatures,"  styled  in  order  the 
session, the  presbytery,  the  synod,  and  the  General  Assembly. 
The  session  consists  of  the  bench  of  elders  above  described. 
Of  this  judicatory  the  pastor  or  minister  in  charge  is  ex-ojficio 
a  member  and  its  moderator.  The  presbytery  consists  of 
all  the  ministers  or  "teaching  elders"  (as  they  are  some- 
times distinctively  called)  and  one  "ruling  elder"  from 
each  congregation  in  a  limited  district.  Each  minister  in 
that  district  is,  if  received  by  vote,  a  permanent  member 
of  the  presbytery.  The  ruling  elders  act  at  particular 
meetings,  being  elected  by  the  sessions  for  that  purpose. 
The  duties  of  this  body  are  "to  receive  and  issue  appeals 
from  church  sessions  and  references  brought  before  them 
in  an  orderly  manner ;  to  examine  and  license  candidates 
for  the  holy  ministry ;  to  ordain,  install,  remove,  and  judge 
ministers  ;  to  examine  and  approve  or  censure  the  records 
of  church  sessions ;  to  resolve  questions  of  doctrine  or 
discipline  seriously  and  reasonably  proposed ;  to  condemn 


erroneous  opinions  which  injure  the  purity  or  peace  of  the 
Church ;  to  visit  particular  churches  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring into  their  state  and  redressing  the  evils  that  may 
have  arisen  in  them  ;  to  unite  or  divide  congregations  at 
the  request  of  the  people,  or  to  form  or  receive  new  con- 
gregations ;  and  in  general  to  order  whatever  pertains  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  churches  under  their  care." 
(Form  of  Gov.)  The  synod  consists  of  all  the  ministers 
and  one  elder  from  each  congregation  within  a  larger  dis- 
trict, which  must  embrace  at  least  three  presbyteries.  It 
stands  to  the  presbyteries  within  its  bounds  in  the  same 
relation  as  each  presbytery  stands  to  its  churches.  It  is 
empowered  to  receive  and  issue  appeals  from  the  presby- 
teries, to  examine  their  records,  to  form  or  divide  or  unite 
these  lower  bodies,  and  generally  to  take  proper  oversight 
of  presbyteries,  sessions,  and  people  under  their  care.  The 
General  Assembly  consists  of  an  equal  delegation  of  min- 
isters and  elders  from  each  presbytery.  For  the  proportion 
and  the  functions  of  this  judicatory  see  GENERAL  ASSKMBI.V. 
Thus,  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  seen 
to  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  representation.  The  will 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  are  respected  and  guarded 
throughout.  As  related  to  the  Church  at  large,  the  duties 
committed  to  the  presbytery  are  the  most  important  of  all, 
yet  they  are  duties  in  which  each  congregation  and,  repre- 
sentatively, each  member  of  the  Church  has  a  share. 
The  analogy  between  the  constitution  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  and  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  is  evident.  It  is 
much  closer  than  that  of  flower  to  seed.  The  Jewish  syn- 
agogue had  its  rabbi,  corresponding  to  the  "minister"  of 
to-day.  It  had  its  bench  of  elders,  who  watched  over  and 
ruled  the  flock,  and  who,  with  the  rabbi,  formed  a  court 
with  the  power  of  discipline  and  excommunication.  It 
had  its  lower  officers,  corresponding  to  the  deacons.  It 
also  admitted  the  right  of  appeal  from  its  decisions  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  the  "  great  synagogue  "  at  Jerusalem.  It 
was  but  natural  that  the  Christian  Church  should  adopt  the 
principal  ideas  of  that  church  order  to  which  it  succeeded. 
III.  History. — Conformably  to  the  view  just  stated,  the 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  begins  even  before  the 
apostolic  age.  The  congregations  of  the  apostolic  Church 
were  organized  associations  of  the  people  of  God,  now  as- 
suming the  titleof  Christians.  The  officers  of  these  congre- 
gations were  ordained  elders.  Appeals  went  up  from  one 
body  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  to  another.  Ordinations  to  the 
ministry,  as  in  the  case  of  Timothy,  were  performed  by  the 
"  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery."  The  whole 
visible  Church  was  regarded  as  one  body,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  assembled  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  were, 
when  sent  down  to  the  congregations,  received  as  authori- 
tative. It  is  claimed  but  by  few  that  the  present  order  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  precisely  that  of  the  apostolic 
age :  few  claim  a  jtu-i-  >Urnw  authority  for  the  system  ; 
yet  its  principles  are  believed  to  have  undergone  little 
change.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  historic  line  of  devel- 
opment from  the  apostolic  age  downward.  It  is,  however, 
well  known  that  the  Church  of  the  Waldenses  is  very  an- 
cient, and  has  been  from  the  first  a  Presbyterian  body. 
j  The  line  does  not,  however,  become  distinct  until  we  reach 
the  Reformatory  period  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Modern 
Presbyterianism  dates  in  Switzerland  from  the  time  of 
John  Calvin,  and  in  Scotland  from  that  of  John  Knox.  It 
can  be  shown  that  "  all  the  Reformed  churches  in  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Hungary,  Geneva,  and  Scotland  were 
thorough  Presbyterians,  not  only  in  principle,  but  also  in 
practice."  The  Presbyterian  Church  became  fully  estab- 
lished in  Scotland  in  15CO,  when  the  first  General  Assem- 
bly was  held.  Since  that  period,  in  fact,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland  has  held  the  same  relation  to  the  state 
that  the  Episcopal  Church  has  held  in  England  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  has,  however,  been  divided  into 
groups  by  subsequent  events.  In  1733,  during  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  an  act  was  passed  vesting  in  certain  indi- 
viduals the  power  to  nominate  pastors  for  vacant  churches. 
i  This  led  to  a  secession  from  the  Established  Church  and 
!  the  formation  of  the  "Associated  Presbytery."  In  1752 
!  another  secession  for  the  same  reason  occurred,  and  the 
"Relief  Presbytery"  was  organized.  In  1847  these  two 
bodies  became  one  under  the  title  of  the  "  United  Presby- 
terian Church,"  and  consisted  then  of  more  than  600  con- 
gregations. In  1843  nearly  500  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  gave  up  their  "livings"  and  formed  the 
"  Free  Church  of  Scotland."  Besides  these  principal 
groups,  there  is  at  present  another,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,"  and  claiming  to 
represent  Presbyterianism  as  it  was  before  the  Revolution. 
'  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  is  an  offshoot  from 
that  of  Scotland,  but  has  a  General  Assembly  of  its  own. 
In  England  the  first  presbytery  was  formed  at  Wands- 
worth,  a  village  near  London,  Nov.  20,  1572.  There  are 
now  two  Presbyterian  bodies  in  England,  one  of  which, 
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bearin;  the  '.'rncrnl  title  of"  Pr.-hyteniui  Church  of  l-:ng 

hind."  i-  sell  voM-rncd.  but  affiliated  with  tli"  Free  Church 

otland:    whil-t  the   other,  tli"  •'  I'liiled   Church."  i-   a 

ii    .it   the    I'nitcil    Prr.-byteriiin    Church   of  Scotland. 

Step*  !  ikrii  to  iniiko  these  two  bn.li. 

Ill   S\\iU"Hanl   the   Church   remains    sol.stantiallv  as    it 
win  <>!•_•. mi/.. -I    liy  Calvin.      In  (liTiniiny  tin-  elements  of 
mi-Mi    still    exist  in   tin-   "  Het'onm-d    Church." 
In  tli"  Netherlands,  Pre-hytcrianisin,  brought  from  Switz- 
erland in  tin-  time'  of  Wiliiiun.  |iriii"e  of  Hi:m^c.  found   11 

.•ni.il    -oil -\    ;it    this    tiiii"   f"iir  tillh-    of    the    I'rot- 

i  ,d'  tin-  Netherlands  n n-  Presbyterians.  Tlio  his- 
tori ••  members  of  this  Chiiri'h  in  France  iirr  tin-  Ililglic- 
nots.  lia|.ti/.-l  l.\-  hlood  in  thr  Ina.-sacre  of  St.  Itartholo- 

ni. -iv.      In    \n-tria,  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Russia,  many 
I're-l.y  terians  have  found  :i  homo. 
Th  "i  Church  in  America  owes  its  origin  and 

oiiiopalU   in  S-otland,  although  it  has  spread  from 

!al.li.-hed  by  tin-  Hutch  in   \c\v  York,  by 

the  Scotch  in  Virginia,  and  hy  the  Huguenots  in  Carolina. 

The  tirst    Dutch  "liurcli  was  formc'l   in   New    \in-tenliim  as 

U  I  Til '.i.     Scotch  Presbyterians  settle. 1  mi  the  Kli/.n- 

iluer.  Vii..  between  tbo  years  1670  anil  loSO.      It  is 

lain  when  their  first  church  was  forme. 1,  though  it  is 
known  that  a  1'reshy terian  ehureh  was  organized  by  Fran- 
.•i-  Makemie  nt  Snow  Hill.  Md.,  in  1684.  The  Huguenots, 
h;mi-lie<l  t'rnin  Franco  by  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 

•s  in  liixi.  e-taMished  their  churches  in  this  country 
at  alt  i. it  this  period.  The  first  presbytery  in  America  was 
formed  in  KII.'I.  and  was  called  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  first  synod inposcd  of  four  presbyteries, 

was  forme. 1  in  1717.  The  first  (icneral  Assembly  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  ITS'.I.  there  being  then  twelve  presbyteries 
and  four  synods.  In  !So7  the  (leneral  Assembly  was  di- 
vided because  of  disagreement  on  certain  questions  of 
church  polity  and  method.  In  ISlill  tho  Church,  thus  di- 
\  id"  I,  was  happily  reunite  1.  an<r  tho  first  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  reunited  Church  was  held  May,  1870,  in  tho 

city  and  under  the  roof  of  the  same  congregation 
which  wel'-omi-d  the  AssemMy  t.f  17>-'.t.  This  is  the  out- 
line of  the  hist.iry  of  the  principal  Presbyterian  body  in 

'•a.  I!nt,  as  in  Scotland,  there  are  several  groups 
of  Presb\  tc:-ians  in  this  country.  At  the  time  of  our  civil 
war  the  Pre-liytei  ians  of  the  South  becaimi  distinct,  and, 
notwithstanding  various  overtures  looking  toward  a  re- 
union, so  remain,  having  a  largo  and  influential  member- 
ship, a  vi'_'o"ous  and  active  ministry.  The  less  prominent 
groups  are  these:  (1)  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
formed  in  1858  by  a  union  of  two  bodies  of  Scotch  amlia- 
tinns  known  as  the  "Associate"  and  the  "Associate  Re- 
formed "  churches  ;  (2)  tho  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church, 
whose  first  presbytery  was  formed  in  1774;  (3)  tho  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Synod  of  the  South,  originally  one  of  the 
U  of  tho  "Associate  Reformed  Church,"  alluded  to 
above;  (4)  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  which 
became  a  distinct  body  in  1810,  and  whose  field  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  South  and  South-west;  (5)  the  Reformed 
(dot-man)  Church,  1819;  (6)  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church, 
dating  from  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  having 
10,0011  adherents  when  Xcw  York  was  surrendered  by  the 
Dutch  to  the  English.  It  has  many  strong  congregations 
and  two  colleges  and  theological  seminaries.  All  these 
different  groups  are  practically  one  in  doctrine  and  in 
polity.  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Prcsbytorianism  has 
had,  until  recently,  more  of  a  colonial  character.  A  synod 
in  connection  with  tho  Church  of  Scotland  was  formed 
the  y.-ar  IS30.  In  1861  tho  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church  was  formed  by  a  union  of  bodies  representing  the 
Five  und  the  United  churches  of  Scotland.  Its  first  Ucn- 
eral  Assembly  was  hold  in  1870.  There  has  been  also  a 
separate  synod  in  Lower  Canada,  but  in  May,  1875,  these 
bodies  wore  happily  united,  so  that  there  is  now  but  one 
Assembly.  Tho  united  Church  has  700  ministers  and  1000 
congregations. 

IV.  Do«trtM*. — These  nro  practically  embodied  in  the 
standards  adopted  by  tho  famous  Westminster  Assembly, 
convened  in  London  104.3  by  order  of  tho  liritish  Parlia- 
ment. As  to  their  local  coloring,  they  are  Calvinistic. 
Their  principal  points  are:  (1)  God  in  three  Persons, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ohost,  these  three  "the  same  in 
substance.  equal  in  power  and  glory."  (2)  Man  morally 
depraved  by  nature.  (3) Jesus  Christ  an  atoning  Saviour. 
(4)  Justification  by  faith  in  the  Redeemer.  (.'>)  Regenera- 
tion and  sinctilicaiion  by  tho  Holy  (Jhost.  (6)  Eternal 
happiness  in  the  other  world  for  "believers,"  eternal  suf- 
fering for  tho  finally  impenitent.  (7i  (iod  in  all  his  acts 
and  purposes,  including  those  of  "  election,"  sovereign — 
man  in  all  his  acts  free.  To  tho  articles  of  the  "confes- 
sions "  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Church  all  officers 
arc  required  to  subscribe  at  their  ordination.  Nothing, 
however,  is  usually  required  for  membership  in  a  par- 
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ticular  congregation  except  repentance  from  sin.  faith  in 
the  I, .it-!  .1. •-;(•  I  hii-t.  and  an  unreserved  consecration  to 
i io.l.  Thus,  whilst  this  Church  i-<  strict  in  its  butraotiom, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  all  in  its  conditions  of 
( 'hri-tian  tell..u  -hip. 

V.  t'-"l' fit  AW'Ki'unn. —  In  1S7'-'  a  movement  was  mndo 
in  this   c.ointry  toward  limiting  the   scattered  families   ,.(• 
Pn-sbyleriiini.-iii    into    at    least,    a    federative    union.      This 
niownicnt   was    responded    to    in  other    lands.      'I  he   re-ult 
was  a  council  held  in   London  July,  1S7.>,  to  agrre  upon 

a    constitution    of  confederation,  tl  . 

iteration    to   In-    held    at    Kdinhurgh  in    IS7ii  or   I--;;. 
This   union,  wisely  formed  and   heartily   sii-tained,  is  ex- 
1  to  pr..moti-  in  a  great  dc-gn-e  the  fellowship  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  Chureh  throughout  tho  world. 

VI.  Xtiiti'ft;,-,.      K.i.,1.  M     l  inthor  of  a  pri/ai 

•  <  '•/  i/i'   A  i*  I. din- 

burgh  and  London,  1873,  2d  ed.),  gives  the  follow  ing  : 


Scotland 

Knejand 

Ireland 

America,  U.  8 

Canada 

West  Indies,  etc 

W.  and  8 

Australia 

China  and  Japan 

India 

Syria 

HeluMlllll 

1    

Scandinavia 

i  

Italy,  Spain,  etc 

Russia .... 

Franc.-  

Swit/erland 

Germany.. 

Piedmont 


Total 20,138 
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64 
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37 

5 

10 
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1,017 
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198 
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2,050 

721 
...... 


18,774 


I16.6M 

5,188 
I7.80J 
88.M1 

1,418 

BO 
500 

2,0%,  1  46 
8,030 

1,912,153 
1,000 

crtn.ooo 

1.S67.003 
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26,920 


8,0.10,714 

J7l.!itr, 

20.7M 

71.212 

n,  in 

1'_',.-.00 

2,100,000 

2,000,000 
8,000 

1,000,000 

1r-,<l7,ll'l.'i 
18,900,000 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  relative  strength  of 
the  different  families  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America 
in  tho  year  1874: 

Chat-chef.  Common  [cantj. 

Presbyterian  Church  In  the  U.  8.  (Northern) I 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.  (Southern)..... 109,956 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  church 9 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America 7.I.IT2 

Synod  of  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  O.  8 9,725 

il  Syin.d  <.f  U.'f.'rm.  d  I'rol.yl.-i  ian  Church,  N.  8.       8.487 
Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  South.. 

Welsh  Presbyterian  Church 9,101 

French  Evangelical  Church 

Canada  Presbyterian  Church 49.315 

Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada  and  Lower  Provinces 21,786 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Lower  Provinces 18,802 

Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  8.  (German) ]34,'»2 

Reformed  Church  in  America  (Dutch) 64,130 

Z.  M.  Hi  MI-IIUI:V. 

Presbyterianism.     Sec  PRESBYTERIAX  Cnirnrn. 

Pres'cot,  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  has  manu- 
factures of  watches,  watch-tools,  files,  and  pottery.  P.  6066. 

Prea'cott,  county  of  E.  Ontario,  Canada,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Ottawa  River  and  on  the  E.  by  the  province  of 
Quebec.  It  is  associated  with  Russell  co.  for  judicial  pur- 
poses. Area,  475  sq.  m.  Cap.  L'Orignal.  P.  17,647. 

Prescott,  port  of  entry  of  Grenville  co.,  Ont.,  Canada, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Ogdensburg)  N.  Y.,  with 
whieh  it  is  connected  by  steam  ferry-boats.  It  is  on  Urand 
Trunk  Railway,  112  miles  above  Montreal,  just  above  the 
junction  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Railway,  of  which 
the  extensive  car  and  locomotive  works  are  situated  here. 
Preseott  has  an  active  trade  and  1  newspaper.  Fort 
Wellington,  a  British  fort,  is  near  by.  P.  of  sub-district, 
2617. 

Preseott,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Tavapai  co.,  Aru.,  the  military 
head-quarters  of  the  State,  has  a  fine  public  school,  1 
church,  and  1  newspaper.  Principal  occupation,  gold  and 
silver  mining  and  grazing.  P.  668. 

T.  J.  UUTLER,  Ei>.  "  WEEKLY  MISER." 

Preseott,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  Athol 
and  Enticld  R.  R.  P.  .>i  1 . 

Preseott,  v.  and  tp.,  Faribault  co.,  Minn.,  on  Southern 
Minnesota  R.  R,  P.  ..:;:!. 

Preseott,  p.-v.,  Pleasant  Valley  tp.,  Pierce  oo.,  Wis., 
25  miles  bolowSt.  Paul,  at  the  confluence  of  Lake  St.  Croix 
and  Mississippi  River,  has  a  graded  school,  5  churches,  1 
bank,  1  newspaper,  3  hotels,  and  several  mills.  -P.  1138. 

M.   B.   KlMBALL,  ED.  "CLARIO!»." 
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PRESCOTT— PRESCRIPTION. 


Prescott  (OLIVEU),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Groton,  Mass.,  Apr.  27, 
1731;  graduated  at  Harvard  1750;  studied  and  practised 
medicine ;  was  a  colonel  of  militia  before  the  Revolution  ; 
appointed  brigadier-general  for  the  county  of  Middlesex 
1770,  and  major-general  of  State  militia  177S  ;  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  war  and  of  the  supreme  executive 
council;  was  influential  in  the  suppression  of  the  Shays 
rebellion,  and  was  judge  of  probate  for  Middlesex  co.  from 
177!)  until  his  death  at  (Jroton,  Nov.  17,  1804. 

Prescott  (OLIVEH),  M.  D.,  son  of  Gen.  Oliver,  b.  at 
Groton,  Mass.,  Apr.  4,  1762;  graduated  at  Harvard  1783; 
studied  medicine  with  his  father ;  was  surgeon  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  Shays  rebellion  1787  ;  frequently  a 
member  of  the  legislature;  settled  at  Newburyport  1811; 
obtained  an  extensive  medical  practice  ;  published  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Xittiii-ft/  Hivtury  and  Medicinal  Effect*  of 
the  Sccale  Cornutum  or  Art/at,  and  contributed  valuable  ar- 
ticles to  the  N.  K.  Jininttd  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  D. 
at  Ncwburyport  Sept.  26,  1827. 

Prescott  (KiCHARi)),  b.  in  England  about  1725;  served 
in  the  British  army  in  Germany  during  the  Seven  Years' 
war,  attaining  the  rank  of  colonel  of  the  7th  Foot  1772; 
came  with  that  regiment  to  Canada,  where  he  held  the 
local  rank  of  brigadier-general  1773;  surrendered  to  the 
American  invading  army  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Xov.  1 7, 
1775;  was  exchanged  for  Gen.  Sullivan  Sept.,  1776;  par- 
ticipated in  an  expedition  against  Rhode  Island  Dec.,  1776; 
remained  in  command  of  Newport ;  was  surprised  and  cap- 
tured at  a  country-seat  on  the  island  by  a  party  under 
Lieut.-Col.  Barton;  was  exchanged  for  Gen.  Lee;  resumed 
the  command  of  the  Rhode  Island  station  until  the  evacua- 
tion of  Newport,  Oct.  25,  1779;  was  noted  for  his  brutal 
treatment  of  American  prisoners;  became  major-general 
Aug.,  1777,  and  lieutenant-general  1782.  D.  in  England 
in  Oct.,  1788. 

Prescott  (ROBERT),  b.  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  1725 ; 
served  in  the  British  army  in  the  expeditions  against 
Rochclle  (1757)  and  Louisbourg  (1758);  was  aide-de-camp 
tn  Crn.  Jeffrey  Amherst  in  the  campaign  against  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga  1759;  was  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec; 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Martinique  1761,  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Long  Island  and  other  engagements  near  New  York 
1776,  and  in  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  1777;  was  sent  with 
Gen.  Grant  against  the  French  West  Indies,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  1778;  became  major-general  1781, 
lieutenant-general  1793;  captured  in  1794  the  islands  of 
Barbadoes  and  Guadaloupe,  of  which  he  became  civil  gov- 
ernor ;  succeeded  Lord  Dorchester  as  governor  of  Lower 
Canada  1796;  was  recalled  1799,  and  became  full  general 
179S.  ]).  near  Battle,  Sussex,  England,  Dee.  21,  1816. 

Prescott  (WILLIAM),  brother  of  Gen.  Oliver,  b.  at  Gro- 
ton, Mass.,  Feb.  20, 1726  ;  served  in  the  expeditions  again-t 
Cupe  Breton  (1754)  ami  Acadia  (1750),  attaining  the  rank 
of  captain  ;  became  a  farmer  in  the  town  of  Pepperell, 
where  he  inherited  a  considerable  landed  estate ;  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  minutemen  1775;  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  and  commanded  in  that  of  Bunker 
Hill  (according  to  the  usual  account);  resigned  from  the 
army  1777,  but  took  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  campaign 
against  Burgoyne  in  the  same  year,  and  sat  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature  for  several  years.  D.  Oct.  13,  1795. 

Prescott  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  son  of  Col.  William,  b.  at 
Pepperell,  Mass..  Aug.  19,  1762;  graduated  at  Harvard 
17S3;  taught  school  for  some  years;  studied  law  at  Bev- 
erly with  Nathan  Dane ;  settled  at  Salem  ;  served  in  both 
houses  of  the  legislature;  twice  declined  a  seat  on  the  su- 
preme bench  of  Massachusetts;  removed  to  Boston  1808; 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Hartford  Convention  1814 ;  a  member 
of  the  governor's  council  for  some  years  ;  judge  of  common 
pleas  for  Suffolk  co.  1818;  a  member  of  the  State  consti- 
tutional convention  of  1820.  D.  at  Boston  Dec.  8,  1844. 

Prescott  (  WILLIAM  HICKLIXG),  D.  C.  L.,  son  of  Judge 
William  and  grandson  of  Col.  William,  the  hero  of  Bunker 
Hill,  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  May  4,  1796  ;  removed  to  Boston 
1808;  prepared  for  college  at  the  private  classical  school 
kept  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner;  entered  Harvard  College 
as  a  sophomore  1811:  suffered  in  the  following  year  an  in- 
jury to  his  left  eye  which  rendered  his  subsequent  studies 
through  life  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy; 
graduated  1814,  taking  high  rank  in  classics  and  in  gen- 
eral literature;  spent  several  months  (1815-16)  at'  St. 
Michael's  in  the  Azores  Islands  with  his  maternal  grand- 
father, whose  name  he  bore,  who  was  U.  S.  consul  on  that 
island  ;  visited  England,  France,  and  Italy  1810-17  ;  found- 
ed a  literary  and  social  club  at  Boston  (June,  1818),  for 
which  he  edited  several  numbers  of  a  short-lived  periodi- 
cal, The  Club-Room  (Feb.-July,  1820) ;  married  .Miss  Susan 
Amory  May  4,  1820;  devoted  several  years  to  an  elaborate 
course  of  study  of  ancient  and  modern  history  and  litera- 
ture, performed  with  the  disadvantage  of  being  able  to  use 


his  eyesight  but  a  short  time  daily,  and  being  therefore 
forced  to  employ  a  reader;  published  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  as  fruits  of  his  researches,  several  elaborate 
and  well-written  studies  upon  Italian  and  French  poetry 
and  romance;  selected  Jan.  19,  1826,  the  subject  of  his 
first  historical  work,  to  which  (residing  alternately  at  Bos- 
ton, Pepperell,  and  Nahant)  he  gave  the  patient  labor  of 
ten  years,  procuring  from  Spain  extensive  materials,  both 
printed  and  in  MS. ;  published  Dec.  25,  1837  (dated  1838) 
his  History  of  the  Rciijn  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
Catholic  (3  vols.),  which  was  soon  translated  into  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  German,  and  Dutch,  and  recognized  both 
at  home  and  in  England  as  the  most  meritorious  historical 
work  produced  in  the  U.  S. :  added  to  his  reputation  by  the 
history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  (3  vols.,  18 13),  a  brilliant 
work  which  had  a  popularity  even  greater  than  its  prede- 
cessor; completed  his  cycle  of  Spanish-American  history  by 
the  Conquest  of  Peru  (3  vols.,  1847) ;  published  a  volume  of 
Biographical  and  Critical  Miscellanies  (1845);  was  wel- 
comed with  great  distinction  by  the  literary  circles  of  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1850,  receiving  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  from  Oxford 
University  ;  published  2  vols.  of  a  History  of  the  Jteiyn  of 
I'ln'lif)  the  Second  in  1855,  and  a  third  in  1858;  edited 
Robertson's  Charles  the  fifth  in  1857,  with  a  supplement 
on  the  life  of  the  emperor  after  his  abdication  ;  and  was 
actively  at  work  upon  his  Philip  the  Second,  which  was  in- 
tended to  comprise  6  vols.,  when  his  labors  were  cut  short 
by  death  at  Boston  Jan.  28,  1859.  He  had  also  written 
brief  biographies  of  his  friends  John  Pickering  and  Ab- 
bott Lawrence.  A  new  edition  of  his  complete  works, 
superintended  by  his  last  secretary,  John  Foster  Kirk,  was 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  1874-75  in  15  vols.  By  gen- 
eral consent,  Prescott  is  associated  with  Irving  at  the  head 
of  the  American  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  so 
diffident  was  he  in  regard  to  his  literary  merits  that,  al- 
though he  had  printed  for  his  own  convenience  four  copies 
of  his  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  he  long  hesitated  to  give  it 
to  the  public,  and  was  induced  to  publish  only  by  the 
earnest  solicitations  of  his  friends,  chief  of  whom  thrnuirh 
most  of  his  life  was  the  historian  of  Spanish  literature, 
George  Ticknor,  author  of  the  Lifeof  W.H.PrttcoH(18M). 
Prescott's  relations  with  Irving  and  Motley  in  regard  to  a 
possible  competition  in  the  same  historical  field  were  highly 
creditable  to  him  and  to  them,  Mr.  Irving  having  aban- 
doned in  his  favor  a  projected  history  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  and  Mr.  Motley  having  received  from  Prescott 
substantial  encouragement  to  prosecute  his  Rise  of  the 
Duirh  Hrputdie.  notwithstanding  the  close  relations  of  that 
subject  with  the  history  of  Philip  II.  In  private  life  Pres- 
cott is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men,  and 
few  have  had  such  attached  friends.  The  difficulties  under 
which  ho  labored  from  impaired  eyesight,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  with  his  curiously-contrived  "  noctogrnph," 
furnish  a  strong  title  to  the  admiration  and  affectionate 
interest  of  his  countrymen.  (See  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  Memory  of  W,  H. 
Prescott,  Boston,  1859,  and  for  literary  criticism  the  able 
and  elaborate  article  in  S.  A.  Allibonc's  Ilictiotinry  of  Au- 
thors.) POBTEII  C.  BLISS. 

Prescrip'tion  [Lat.  prmcripl  io],  in  law.  In  its  wid- 
est sense  this  term  denotes  the  acquisition  of  property  in 
any  kind  of  subject-matter  by  use  and  the  lapse  of  time, 
but  in  the  English  and  American  law  it  is  confined  to  such 
acquisition  of  incorporeal  rights  and  interests — those  de- 
nominated by  Blackstonc  incorporeal  hereditaments.  This 
method  of  acquiring  property  is  recognized  by  every  en- 
lightened system  of  jurisprudence,  and  is  based  upon  the 
plainest  principles  of  public  policy.  It  was  found  in  the 
Roman  law  as  early  even  as  the  Twelve  Tables,  which 
fixed  the  lengths  of  time  that  must  elapse  at  one  year  for 
movables,  and  two  years  for  immovables  ;  but,  these  periods 
were  gradually  increased  until,  in  the  codification  of  Jus- 
tinian, they  were  established  at  three  and  thirty  years.  In 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law,  incor- 
poreal hereditaments  alone  could  be  acquired  by  prescrip- 
tion, and  they  embraced  all  those  intcrc.-ts  which  arc  said 
to  issue  out  of  land,  the  most  important  being  rents,  com- 
mons, and  the  numerous  class  of  rights  to  the  use  of  land 
and  water  which  are  now  termed  "  casements."  The  the- 
ory maintained  by  the  old  judges  based  the  notion  of  pre- 
scription upon  the  assumption  that  a  grant  had  once  been 
made  and  lo>t  ;  and  this  particular  species  of  conveyance 
was  confined  to  the  class  of  incorporeal  interests  and  es- 
tates above  mentioned.  The  theory  itself  was  undoubtedly 
a  mistaken  one,  but  it  explains  the  limitations  which  the 
ancient  law  placed  upon  this  mode  of  acquiring  property. 
To  constitute  a  legal  prescription  several  elements  are 
requisite,  and  these  relate  both  to  the  nature  of  the  user 
and  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  continued. 
In  the  first  place,  the  user  of  the  right  or  interest  in  ques- 
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tion  must  have  been  "pen,  notorious,  peaceable,  and  ad- 
verse- that  is,  under  a  claim  of  right,  and  ii"t  in  suhor- 
.  I  In-  right  «t  til"  our  who  OH  n-  tin'  -oil.     In  the 

•i, I    place,    this    ll-l-r   by    till'  claimant    himself.   Ills    I 

tors,  or  pi'  Mi-t,  ;ii  the  common  law,  have  been 

lor  .,  |,,  i  i.,,1  of  HUM-  beyond  tin-  memory  of  man,  or,  in  the 
language  i.f  the  old  bookl,  it  must  have  lasted  for  a  time 
••when'. if  no  ini'inory  is  to  the  contrary."  Tins  rule  did 
not  implv  that  the  claimant,  must  m-tually  prove  so  long 
Joymcnl  ;  it  simply  required  the  jury  to  find  the  ex- 
i-tcncc  of  inch  i'.i.-t.  wliich  they  might  do  from  a  user  last- 
ing l"i  ii  comparatively  few  years  only  if  there  u 
evidence  to  ihf  contrary.  Modern  .-tai  utes  have  changed 
thi-  jM'ovi-ion  of  the,  Knglish  law,  and  have  established 

the  period   of  thirty  year-   M   the   durali f  111  •  ::  i 

enjovinent  which  shall   ripen  into  an  iih-olnte  right.     The 

ription  lias    heen  adopted   in  all  its 

.1 1  States  of  this  country.   The 

-..aierial  ehan-.'e  is  iii  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  adrerte  u-er  and   enjoyment  must  continue,  in   order 

that  the  till. •  shall  h<-< if  |ierfeet ;  and  this  has  generally 

heeu  fixed  hy  statute,  iii  analogy  vvith  the  period  required 
for  acquiring  an  e-tate  in  lands  by  adverse  possession,  ut 
twenty  years.     The  title  to  an  easement  or  other  incor- 
.  I    right  iiei|uired   by  prcsci  iption  is,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  ca-e,  an  ali-ohito  one,  corresponding  to  the 
.  .•  in  fee  arising  from  tin  adverse  possession  of  lands 
continuing  for  the  number  of  years  fixed  upon  by  stat- 
ute. JOHN  NORTON  I'OMKIIOV. 

Prescription  [Lat.  prir,  "before,"  and  tcrlbere,  to 
"write"),  in  medicine.  A  prescription  is  a  written  for- 
mula for  the  compounding  and  dispensing  of  medi 
Previous  to  the  present  century  phy-icians  dispensed  their 
remedies,  and  the  prescription  was  chiefly  a  record  for  the 
guidance  of  an  a--i-tant.  who  performed  the  manual  work, 
and  for  the  pic-. TV  at  ion  of  valuable  or  standard  curative 
combinations.  Hut  with  the  separation  as  distinct  voca- 
tions of  physicians  and  apothecaries  the  prescription  has 

become   the   medium  of  imunieal  ion   h, 'tween  them,  the 

written  instructions  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  in- 
gredients of  a  prescription  are  necessarily  designate  I  jn 
Latin  :  inasmuch  as  both  the  nomenclature  of  botany  and 
of  chemistry  predetermines  the  names  of  vegetable  and 
mineral  remedies  in  that  language,  their  technical  names 

nly  ones  by  which  they  can  bo  definitely  known 

and  correctly  prepared.  The  enumeration  of  the  several 
article-  i-  pre-edcd  by  the  symbol  Ii,  an  abbreviation  of 
Lat.  '  "i.  This  symbol  haa  also  been  regard.'  1 

as  a  modification  of  the  sign  T},  the  symbol  of  Jupiter, 
witli  which  the  ancients  prefaced  their  prescriptions  to 
propitiate  the  gods  and  en-iire  a  favorable  action  of  their 
drugs.  The  several  component  parts  of  a  prescription 
should  he  enumerated  in  the  order — (1)  of  their  chemical 
relation  and  pharmaceutical  combination;  (2)  with  refer- 
ence to  the  object  sought  by  each.  The  chief  therapeutic 
or  remedial  agent  should  be  prominent;  co-operating  rem- 
and those  producing  other  and  secondary  effects, 
termed  inljiiriiiiiiii,  receive  the  second  position;  articles 
intended  to  modify  or  correct  the  action  of  the  preceding. 
termed  eorrtffi  ntl't,  come  next ;  and,  lastly,  substances  liq- 
uid or  solid  intended  to  secure  definite  quantity  or  consist- 
ency.  lo  co  -in  e  -olubility  and  uniform  subdivision  of  doses, 
and  variously  known  as  the  I'l/ii,-!,',  ,  .,v//i/riif,  or  mennli-i'it,,i. 
The  latter  term  arose  from  the  superstition  of  ancient chem- 
i-t-i  and  alchemists  that  dissolvents  acted  best  at  the  time 
of  tho  lunar  changes.  The  quantities  of  the  components 
are  expressed  by  symbols.  (.See  PHARMACY  and  PIIARMA- 
roi'.KiA.)  The  prescription  terminates  withtho  abbreviation 
M.  of  Lat. //(/..,  ("mix").  Appended  to  the  prescription 
the  physician  usually  adds  instructions  of  tho  dose  and 
time  and  method  of  taking.  These  are  usually  in  Latin, 
which  the  apothecary  and  transcribes  on  the 

label  of  the  di-p  oc.     Hut  the  custom  is  grow- 

ing of  restricting  the  use  of  Latin  to  the  prescription 
proper,  and  stating  the  direction  for  use  plainly  in  English. 

K.  DARWIN  Hi  MOK.jB.     UEVISKD  nv  WII.I.ARM  PARKER. 

Presentation.     See  l'i  RIFICATION  OF  THK  VIRIMV. 

Presentation    Nuns,  an   order  of  Roman   Catholic 
ladies  devoted  to  the  work   of  instructing  poor  children 
and   to   the   care   of  aged   women.      Thev  were   lh>t    | 
lishcd    in    1777  at  Cork.  Ireland,  by  llonora    Nagle 

Ml:    r ived    papal    approbation    17111:    were   cloi 

IKH.'I;   first  came  to  the.  ('.  S.  in  IS.'il;   have  more  than  all 
liou--cs    in   Ireland. — There  is  also  an  order   of  reli 
of  the  I'ltiisFM- VTION  01-  MARY,  whose  mother  house  is  at 
Bourg  in  the  diocc.-c  of  Yivicrs,  France.     '  :l  work 

is  the  education  of  young  ladies.    It  has  hoii-cs  in  Canada. 

Preservation  of  Footl  is  an  art  which  in  modern 
times  has  received  an  immense  development  bv  the  inven- 
tion of  more  appropriate  methods.  Drying,  .-alting.  and 


smoking  were  the  oldc  l    methods  known  to  mankind   by 
which   llesh  and   INh   w  en-  pre-erv  ed  :  to  fruits  were  first 
i   applied  the  method-  of  drying  and  making  ini 
eit  her  jellies  or  jam*.       Pick  1  in  .'      I  liat  i-,  cook  i  n  Lr  and  then 
iiuin.  at  liquid  which  prevents  term,  illation  :1Md 

position  —  seems  to  l.e  of  a  more  recent  date;   fruit 
•••nerally    kept    in    brandy;    flesh   in   a  strong   brine 
mixed  vv  ith  v  inegar ;  fish  in  oliv  e  oil  or  melted  lard.     I'iek- 
ling  with  vinegar  vva-  for  a  long  time  the  only  method  by 
which  vegetables,  such    a-    Ofl  .  were 

preserved.      The   two   method-    which    at  piv-ent    ha 
((iiircd   great  com  mci'cia  1    importance    arc  llio-c  of  canning 

and  freezing,      lly  the  former,  articles  of  t 1.  tlc-l. 

fruit,  and  vegetables,  are  prepared  for  eating  in  ilitl'eienl 
ways,  and  then  packed  in  air-tight  cans;  by  the  hitler. 
they  are  kept  in  refrigerators  nt  a  tempera!  me  either  below 

tho  freezing- point  or  a  little  above  it.  Until  methods  have 
been  applied  with  M,  given  rise  loan  him 

trade,  and  conferred  innumerable  benctils  on  mankind,  and 
yet  they  both  seem  capable  of  further  development. 

Preservation  of  Timber.  .No  subject  connected 
with  national  economy  needs,  m,,l  should  have  at  this 
time,  more  earnest  and  anxi  0  than  lliis. 

rate  nt  which    the   forest-land*  of  America  are  denuded 
and  the  rapid  rise  in  cost   of  timber  are  subjects   which 
cannot    be    viewed    without    great    and    reasonable    alarm 
by  any  one  having  an   intere-t  in  or  a  regard  for  the  tu 
ture  of  the  American   people.      All  successful  and  efficient 
devices  for  rendering  timber  more  durable  nro  positiv. 
in  arresting  t  he  progress  of  this  wasting  malady — rein 
which,  if    they    can  be  applied    on  a  scale    Slltllcient  1  v 

and  wide,  may  even  work  an  absolute  cure.  It  is  therefore 
greatly  to  bo  desired  that  the  American  people  .-houbl 
sufficiently  awaken  to  the  vital  importance  of  this  great 
public  matter  to  lead  to  some  adequate  provi~i.ui  for  its 
j,uf,li,-  investigation.  Hitherto,  it  has  been  left  altogether 
in  tho  hands  of  speculators  in  patent  rights,  with  the 
natural  result  of  great  public  dissatisfaction,  discourage- 
ment, and  even  occasional  skepticism  as  to  the  utility — or, 
at  any  rate,  the  economy — of  chemical  preparation  of  wood 
for  the  attainment  of  durability.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  employment  upon  this  problem  of  an  adequate  amount 
and  quality  of  disinterested  scientific  skill  and  labor  would 
tell  a  different  tale.  The  complete  preservation,  even  for 
centuries,  of  woods  of  a  quite  perishable  kind,  through 
accidents  of  nature,  is  among  the  familiar  fact*.  But  the 
resources  of  chemical  science  are  nearly  as  wide  as  those 
of  Nature  herself,  and  accidental  conditions,  if  tfinrutt'jhly 
nnilentood,  may  be  reproduced  and  made  perpetual. 

Decay  of  wood  proceeds  from  agencies  both  internal  and 
external.  Cellulose,  which  constitutes  tho  great  bulk  of 
woody  tissue,  is  by  itself  an  exceedingly  imperishable  sub- 
stance, but  appears,  when  in  contact  with  fermenting  or 
putrefying  nitrogenous  matters,  to  be  capable  of  entering 
into  decomposition  like  its  isomcrcs  and  congeners  sugar 
and  starch,  forming  humus-like  substances,  devoid  of  co- 
herence. (See  Hi-Mrs.)  The  ferments  in  this  case  are 
tho  albuminoid  matters,  chiefly  LEGI'MINK  (which  see), 
which  exist  in  the  wood.  It  is  evident  that  these  should 
not  enter  into  fermentation  or  putrefaction  if  perfectly  de- 
void of  moisture,  and  hence  perfect  seasoning  of  the  wood  is 
a  powerful  preservative.  This  process,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly consumptive  of  time  and  expensive;  being  nugatory, 
moreover,  in  case  tho  wood  is  to  be  exposed  to  moisture. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  internal  destructive  agency  is 
atagonised  by  tho  use  of  chemical  agents  which  com- 
bine with  the  legumine  and  form  imputresciblc  compound-. 
Other  internal  destructive  agencies  arise  from  the  eggs  of 
insects  deposited  in  the  wood  or  under  the  bark.  This  may 
bo  sometimes,  though  not  always,  remedied  by  stripping 
oft  the  bark;  impregnation  with  agents  poisonous  I 
destroying  worms  is  surer.  External  destructive  agencies 
are  many,  tho  most  powerful  being  when  the  w 
posed  to  simultaneous  action  of  air  and  moisture,  which 
engender  and  foster  a  number  of  destructive  proc. 
Under  sea-water,  and  between  high  and  low  tide,  the  teredo 
is  another  destructive  agent.  In  tropical  countries  milt  are 
enemies  of  timber  structures.  Contact  with  inm  also  de- 
stroys cellulose  rapidly,  through  a  slow  combustion  set  up 
between  the  carbon  of  the  cellulose  and  the  oxygen  of 
ferric  oxide. 

Our  scope  allows  little  more  than  a  brief  statement  of  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  methods  of  treatment  for  ren- 
dering wood  durable  that  have  been  practised  and  met 
with  more  or  l«ss  approval.  First  among  these  we  may 
allude  to 

7V  M,  ill, nl  ,,f  Ki/,1,1. — Impregnation  with  a  solution  of 
forroxir,'  *iil>tiiiint>'.  bichloride  of  mercury.  This  was  the 
first  method  experimented  with  in  i 

po.tati.ins  were  entertained  regarding  it.  It  is  founded  on 
the  known  property  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  form  insol- 
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uble  compounds  with  albuminoid  bodies.  According  to 
Col.  Cram,  U.  S.  engineers,  kyanized  railroad  tics  of  chest- 
nut, laid  in  1838  near  Baltimore,  wore  sound  after  eleven 
years,  the  same  untreated  having  rotted  in  seven  years  ; 
but  he  also  states  that  kyanized  Michigan  white  oak  ties 
had  rotted  after  twenty  years.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
moisture  probably  removes  the  corrosive  sublimate  in  time. 
It  is  stated,  moreover,  that  the  men  employed  in  the  opera- 
ation  became  salivated,  and  the  process  has  now  been  gen- 
crally  condemned. 

The  Methods  of  Jlonvhcric. — Impregnation  with  suljthate 
of  copper,  also  with  chloride  of  calcium.  .Sulphate  of  cop- 
per has  much  preservative  power,  and  is  cheaper  and  far 
less  dangerous  to  handle  than  corrosive  sublimate.  It  is, 
however,  removed  gradually  from  the  wood  by  moisture. 
Chloride  of  calcium  renders  the  wood  fire-proof,  adding  also 
great  strength  and  toughness.  The  latter  substance  has 
never  been  sufficiently  or  fairly  experimented  with,  con- 
sidering its  cheapness  and  the  enormous  advantages  it 
holds  out.  Dr.  Boucherie  was  also  the  author  of  a  method 
of  making  the  preservative  liquids  penetrate  the  tree  while 
still  standing.  Notches  are  cut  in  the  trunk  near  the  roots, 
and  caoutchouc  bags  holding  the  solutions  bound  on.  The 
tree  sucks  up  the  liquid  through  the  evaporation  from  the 
leaves  above. 

The  Mctliml  of  Tiurnett. — A  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 
This  agent,  like  corrosive  sublimate,  operates  by  combining 
with  the  fermentesciblo  albuminoids,  but  is  much  cheaper 
and  not  noxious.  It  has  come  into  use  in  the  U.  S.  much 
more  largely  than  any  other,  and  large  establishments 
exist  for  "  burncttizing  "  timber,  as  it  is  called.  For  many 
uses  burncttized  timber  is  no  doubt  very  valuable. 

The  Method  of  Jiethell. — The  impregnation  of  the  wood 
with  heavy  oils  of  coal-tar,  called  in  England  "creosote 
oil" — in  the  U.  S.  "dead  oil."  This  method  has  been 
largely  used  in  Europe,  and  apparently  with  much  success, 
even  against  the  salt-water  teredo,  which  other  methods 
do  not  resist.  The  oil  was  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  ' 
timbi'r  in  a  strong  receiver  by  a  pressure  of  13  or  14  at- 
mospheres. 

The  Method  of  Seeley. — This  is  an  improvement  on  that 
of  lietholl,  of  American  origin.  Considering  the  fact  that 
Bethell's  mode  of  operation  must  necessarily  be  uncertain 
and  imperfect  by  reason  of  the  air  and  moisture  remaining 
in  the  pores  of  the  wood,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Seeley  of  New 
York  devised  the  following  method :  The  wood  is  immersed 
in  the  oil — a  crude  carbolic  acid  being  used,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  much  more  efficient  than  the  common  dead  oil 
— in  a  closed  tank,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  300°  F. 
The  air  and  moisture  are  thus  expelled  from  the  timber, 
which  is  then  suddenly  introduced  into  a  bath  of  cold  car- 
bolic acid.  By  this  very  ingenious  process  an  absolute 
impregnation  is  accomplished.  This  method  has  been 
employed  in  this  country  since  1868  on  the  St.  Clair  Flats 
Ship  Canal,  Mich.,  and  elsewhere. 

There  are  numerous  other  methods ;  indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  mention  any  cheap  chemical  agent  which  li>n  not 
at  some  time  or  other  been  proposed  for  the  preservation 
of  wood.  Our  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  remains, 
nevertheless,  largely  empirical ;  and,  as  before  remarked, 
it  is  more  than  time  that  a  great  and  systematic  scientific 
investigation  were  entered  into  which  shall  exhaust  the 
subject  of  wood-preservation,  and  reduce  it  to  one  of  the 
established  arts  of  civilization,  which  may  then  be  so  regu- 
lated and  enforced  by  legislation  as  to  control  that  fatal 
consumption  of  our  forest  treasures  which  now  rages 
throughout  the  land.  HENRY  WURTZ. 

Presho,  county  of  S.  Dakota.  Area,  about  1000  sq. 
m.  It  has  Missouri  River  on  the  N.  E.  boundary,  and  is 
intersected  by  Medicine  Creek  and  White  River.  It  was 
formed  since  the  census  of  1870. 

President.     See  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Pres'ident,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Venango  co.,  Pa.,  on  Alle- 
gheny River  and  Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny  River  R.  R. 
P.  618. 

Presi'dio,  county  of  W.  Texas,  bounded  on  the  S., 
and  partly  on  the  W.  and  E.,  by  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
separates  it  from  Mexico.  Area,  9000  sq.  m.  It  is  dry 
and  mountainous,  and  affords  pasturage  for  stock  where 
there  is  sufficient  water.  Gold-quartz  and  copper  ores  have 
been  observed,  but  the  resources  of  the  county  are  but  little 
developed.  Cap.  Fort  Davis.  P.  1636. 

Presidio  del  Norte,v.  (PRESIDIO  P.  0.),  Presidio  co., 
Tex.,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  the  fort  of  the  same 
name  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  P.  439. 

Presque  Isle,  county  of  Michigan,  bounded  N.  E.  by 
Lake  Huron.  Area,  640  sq.  m.  It  is  densely  timbered, 
and  has  been  but  recently  settled.  Cap.  Rogers  City. 
P.  355. 


Presque  Isle,  p.-v.,  Aroostook  co..  Me.,  40  miles  N.  W. 
of  Houlton,  has  an  academy,  3  churches,  2  newspapers,  1 
grist  and  1  saw  mill,  1  steam  shingle-factory,  and  a  starch- 
factory.  P.  970.  DANIEL  STICKNEV,  ED.  "SUNRISE." 

Presque  Isle,  v.,  Rogers  tp.,  Presque  Isle  co.,  Mich., 
on  Lake  Michigan,  has  a  lighthouse.  P.  66. 

Press.     See  PRINTING,  by  W.  S.  PATERSOJT. 

Pressense',  de  (EDMOND),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  7, 
1824;  was  educated  in  Paris,  Lausanne,  Halle,  and  Berlin  ; 
became  pastor  of  the  chapel  Taitbout,  Paris  (Evangeli- 
cal or  Independent  Protestant),  1818;  received  the  doc- 
tor's degree  from  Breslau  1863;  an  eloquent  and  earnest 
preacher,  his  whole  energies  have  been  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  Church  from  state  in- 
terference and  from  dependence  upon  state  aid,  and  to  the 
presentation  of  Christianity  as  the  means  of  solving  the 
important  moral  and  social  questions  of  the  day.  After 
the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  Assembly,  and  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Thiers.  Among  his  principal  works  are  Conferences  sur  le 
ChriHtianisine  dans  son  Application  anx  Qucntions  aocialcs 
(1849),  Catholicisms  en  France  (1851),  Hittoire  des  Troii 
Premiers  Siecles  de  I'Eylise  (1858-61),  L'Ealiee  ct  In  Itfro- 
lution  francaise  (1864),  Jesus  Christ,  son  Temps,  sa  Vie,  etc. 
(1866).— His  wife,  a  Swiss  lady,  is  the  author  of  several 
religious  and  educational  works.  Several  of  M.  de  Pres- 
sense"s  volumes  have  been  translated  into  English. 

Press,  Freedom  of  the,  liberty  of  publication  un- 
restrained by  any  official  authority.  As  it  is  necessary, 
however,  that  this  liberty  of  publication,  like  any  other 
liberty,  shall  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  responsibility, 
certain  regulations  must  be  provided  for,  such  as  the  pla- 
cing of  the  name  and  residence  of  the  printer,  publisher,  or 
author  on  any  publication;  but  such  regulations,  so  long 
as  they  are  laid  down  only  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  necessary  responsibility,  while  the  definition  and  ap- 
plication of  this  responsibility  are  left  to  the  decision  of 
public  opinion  and  its  legal  organs  the  courts,  do  not  affect 
the  freedom  of  the  press. '  Formerly,  however,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  define  by  law  the  responsibility  of  pub- 
lication by  excepting  certain  subjects  altogether  from  public 
discussion,  and  to  subject  all  works  before  publication  to  the 
inspection  of  a  censor.  The  pope  was  the  first  inventor  of 
such  an  instrument,  and  the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits  the 
first  to  handle  it.  In  1496,  Alexander  VI.  established  a  reg- 
ular censorship.  In  1515,  Leo  X.  increased  its  power  and 
enlarged  its  jurisdiction.  The  famous  Iiir/r.r  Lila-orum  I'ro- 
liibitoruM  was  sanctioned — that  is,  officially  opened — by 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  1562,  and  subsequently  continued 
by  the  papal  curia.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  developed 
at  that  time  great  energy  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Germany, 
and  England  in  order  to  suppress  all  free  discussion  of  re- 
ligious subjects.  Cardinal  Chieregati  demanded  of  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1522  that  all  books  published  with- 
out ecclesiastical  permission  should  be  seized  and  burnt, 
and  the  penalties  imposed  for  reading  or  owning  heretical 
books  were  very  severe,  as  the  annals  of  the  Inquisition 
can  testify.  The  secular  governments  were  not  slow  in 
following  the  lead  of  the  popes,  and  the  censorship  became 
one  of  the  most  effective,  but  also  one  of  the  most  fatal, 
means  which  royal  power  could  employ  to  stay  the  move- 
ments of  the  people.  Perhaps  it  was  nowhere  exercised 
with  such  a  barbarity  and  arbitrariness  as  in  England. 
The  unfortunate  writers  had  their  right  hand,  their  nose, 
or  their  ears  cut  off.  But  England  was,  nevertheless,  the 
first  country  in  which  freedom  of  the  press  was  actually 
established,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  countries  in  which 
this  liberty  is  best  understood  and  most  advantageously 
practised.  The  censorship,  established  by  Henry  VIII., 
was  first  transferred  from  the  Star  Chamber  to  Parliament 
by  the  Long  Parliament,  and  then  abolished  by  the  Cutu- 
mons  in  1693.  In  Germany  it  was  introduced  as  a  law  of 
the  empire  in  1529  by  the  Diet  of  Spires,  but  existed  only 
in  a  loose  form,  different  states  at  different  times — such  as 
Prussia  under  Frederick  the  Great — being  exceedingly  lib- 
eral. The  Congress  of  Vienna  promised  to  abolish  it,  but 
the  Diet  of  1819  re-established  it  in  a  more  stringent  and 
rigorous  form  than  ever.  Thrown  aside  in  1849,  it  reap- 
peared in  1854,  but  with  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Bund 
in  1866  and  the  establishment  of  the  German  empire  in 
1870  it  finally  vanished,  though  on  this  point  the  state  of 
affairs  is  still  somewhat  unsettled.  In  France  freedom  of 
the  press  was  introduced  in  1793,  1814,  1830,  1848,  and 
1871,  but  restrictive  measures  against  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  were  each  time  found  necessary  after  the  laj.se 
of  a  very  short  period.  The  only  country  in  Europe  in 
which  a  censorship  still  exists  in  full  vigor,  though  by  no 
means  illiberal,  is  Russia.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 
forbids  its  introduction. 

Pressing  to  Death.     See  PEINE  FORTE  ET  DURE. 
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Prester  John.     S.e  .lon\,  PKKSTER. 
Prrs'ton,   town    <d    England,   in    Lancashire,  on  the 
Kibble,  at  the  head  of  it-  e-tuary.      It  is  an  old  town,  well 
ami    substantially  built,    but  witiiout  any  remarkable-   cli 
lice-.      It    is   important  only  as  a  manufacturing   plu.-e. 
Brew-eric-,    di-l  ilieries,    and    malting   e-tablishnicnts,    iron 
and  brass  foundries  tanneries,  ropewalks,  and   glassworks 
are   ill   operation,    but   the   principal    branch    of    manufac- 
tures pursued  here  i-  eott.ui.  no  lc-s  than  90  mills  being  in 
operation  and  employing  -7.  'OH  hands.      P.  v..li;7. 

Preston,  p.-v.,  Waterloo  tp.  and  en..  (Int..  Canada,  on 
ami    (iuclph  branch    railway.  ',',   mile-    from    Hall,  has 
go.,d    water  power  and    building'  -tone,  and   ha-   manufac- 
tures nf  various  kinds.      It-   minc;al   spring  is  quite  cele- 
brated.    P.  of  sub-district.  Mils. 

Preston,  county  of  U V-t  Virginia,  bounded  N.  by 
Pennsylvania  and  K.  by  Maryland.  Area.  T.'.u  -i|.  in.  It 
is  traversed  by  Cheat  Kivcr  and  P.altimoro  and  Ohio  1!.  I!. 
It  is  mount. limm..  but  very  fertile.  Lhc.-tnek,  grain, 
and  wool  are  important  products;  lumber  ami  leati 
the  principal  articles  of  maiml:!  lino.  Coal  abounds  nnd 
g 1  iron  ore  is  mined.  Cap.  Kingwood.  P.  I  I. />;,.,. 

Preston,  tp.,  Sumter  co.,  Ala.     P.  1562. 

Preston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  on 
Thames  River.  P.  2161. 

Preston,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Webster  co.,  Ga.     P.  186. 

Preston,  tp.,  Kichland  co.,  111.     P.  1083. 

Preston,  tp.,  Union  co.,  111.     P.  029. 

Preston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Fillmore  co.,  Minn., 
near  Southern  Minnesota  It.  It.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper. 
P.  1  His. 

Preston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  Mo.     1'.  1 1 7 1. 

Preston,  tp.,  Platte  co.,  Mo.     P.  1692. 

Preston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chensngo  co.,  \.  Y.     P.  957. 

Preston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Pa.     P.  1400. 

Preston,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Wis.    P.  161. 

Preston,  tp..  Trcmpcaleau  co.,  Wis.     P.  955. 

Preston  i  A  LEX  AM.™  11.  i.  M.  li.,  b.  in  Washington  CO., 
Va..  I  iee.  \  1806;  received  his  met  I  ical  degree  from  Transyl- 
vania Utme.-.-ity.  Lexington,  Ky.,  1827;  first  practised  at  ! 
licllcfnntc.  Ala..-  then  returned  to  Virginia,  and  settled  in 
Abingdnu;  subsequently  attended  lectures  in  both  the 
I  nivci-iiy  of  Pennsylvania  and  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia;  also  represented  his  county  in  the 
legislature,  and  was  president  of  the  Abingdon  Medical 
.  ai  hi-  death.  Mar.  5,  1874.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Preston  I  ISAAC  THIMBLE),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1793; 
graduated  at  Vale  College  1812;  studied  law  under  Judge 
Tupping  Reeve  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  under  William 
Wirt;  was  a  captain  in  the  war  with  England;  became  an 
eminent,  lawyer  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  a  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Loni-iana.  D.  at  New  Orleans,  from  the 
effects  of  a  steamboat  accident  on  Lake  1'ontchartrain 
July  5,  1852. 

Preston  (JAMES  P.),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1775;  studied 
96  in  William  and  Mary  College;  became  colonel 
18th  Infantry  lslL>:  colonel  23d  Infantry  LS13;  was 
disabled  tor  life  at  Chrystler's  Field  by  a  wound;  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  1818  I9j  long  the  postmaster  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  D.  at  Smithfield,  Va.,  May  4,  Isn. 

Preston  (Jonx  S.),  b.  near  Abington,  Va.,  Apr  '0 
isii'.l,  brother  of  W.  C.  Prcst-.n  :  studied  at  Hampdcn- 
Sidney  College,  tlie  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  Cam- 
bridge [Maw.)  Law  School;  married  a  daughter  of  Gen. 
Made  Hampton  1  8311 :  became  a,  wealthy  planter  and  lead- 
ing orator  of  the  extreme  States  Rights  school,  residine 
chiefly  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Preston  (MAHOAHET  Jnnkin).  b.  about  1835.  daugh- 
ter id  Kcv.  deorge  Junkin,  and  wife  of  Col   J    T    1 
ton.  professor  in  the  Virginia  Military   Institute,  is  'author 
of  .S.,,-, ,-   Wood,  „  II,,,. I,  ,„•  M  |fc /. 

"   '•''''  ir.iv  (1888),  The  }-„„„,,  l!,,i,,\   ,/„,„.,/„„ 

09),  and  other  writings  in  prose  and  verse,  chicllv  upon 
topics  connected  with  the  civil  war.  Her  translation  of  the 
Jliet  Ira',  which  appeared  in  ISii,  has  been  highly  com- 
mended. 

Preston  (THOMAS  SCOTT),  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Julv 
I;  graduated  at  Trinity  College.  Hartford.  IMS; 
entered  the  Protestant  Epi-e,,pal  ministrv  ISIll;  became  -i 
Roman  Catholic  IM'.I.  a  priest  IS.,||:  was  appointed  vicar- 
general  and  chancellor  of  the  dioce.-e  of  New  York  and 
parish  priest  of  St.  Anne's.  New  \  ..  ,,f  ,{,./.  „,- 

Mi    Covenant  (IS(ld),  /,//',    „/'  ,\'i.  M,,,-,,  M,,,,,/,,/,,,,- 
Seratontforthe  S  !../.;/',  „/'  ».  '| ';,„•,  „,  ,/,  ./•„„/ 

(1866),  Chriitiaa  Unity  (1866),  1'ur.i, „,„•;„„  .!/,,„„„/  ,1867) 
Keaion  and  JCevelatiun  (1868),  Chriil  ami  the  Church,  etc 


Preston   (WILLIAM).   l>.   at    I.nui-ville.   Ky.,  Oct.  16, 

1  s  1 1; :    studied   at  the  college  at   Mardstown,   Ky.,  nnd  at 
Ncu    Haven;    graduated    at    the  Cambridge    Law    School 
l-."s;  practised  law  at  Loni-villo,  Ky. ;  scried  a-  li. 
ant  onlone!   in  the  Mexican  war:   wa-   a  Whig  member  of 
the    Kentucky    con-litulinnal    convention    of     \>.M,    id'  the 

State  legislature  1850-51,  and  of  Congre--  1861  .'.:!;  be- 
came a  Democrat  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  partv  : 
took  part  in  the  convention  which  nominated  limdianan 
for  the  Prcsideii!-y  ;  was  minister  to  Spain  )S5!Mi|  ;  en- 
dcavorcd  tn  indnei>  tile  State  of  Kentucky  t cdc  from 

the  I  nion,  which  object  was  claimed  to  have  IM  en  . 
•  plished  by  a  convcnti  i   at    Ku--elh  illo  :  pro 

c-c-cded  to   Richmond  an  a  cnmmi-sioner  to   ne<_'"!iatc  the 
admission    nf    Kentucky    into   the   Southern    I 
became  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army  and 
aide-de-camp  to  his  brother- in  law.  Hen.  A.  Svdnev.lohn 
ston  ;  participated  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  anil  in  Uragg's 
inva-ion  of  Kentucky. 

Preston   (WILLIAM   TUi.i.Ann),  b.  in   Virginia   about 
1810;  was  a  Whig  member  of  CongreM  1^17    !  • 
of  the  navy  in  the  administration  of  Pies.  Tai  hn   1840 
and  a  senator  in  the  Congress  of  i'  -fates. 

1).  in  Montgomery  co.,  Va.,  Nov.  14,  1862. 

Preston  (WILLIAM  CAMI-IIEI.LI.  I.L.I).,  b.  at  Philad.l 
phia  Dec.  27,  17111.  son  of  Hon.  l-'r til  Pi, -ton  ,d  Vir- 
ginia; graduated  in  IS12  at  the  South  Carolina  College: 
Studied  law  nmler  William  Wirt  and  in  Edinburgh;  came 
to  the  bar  in  1S20,  and  in  l^':1  settled  at  Columbia.  - 
entered  Congress  in  IsiM  :  U.  S.  Senator  |s:;[  |j:  pres- 
ident of  South  Carolina  College  1845-51  :  found,  i  nf  the 
Columbia  Lyceum;  an  able  parliamentarian,  legislator, 
and  public  speaker,  and  long  a  prominent  expounder  of 
free  trade  and  the  States  Rights  doctrine.  D.  at  Columbia, 
S.  C,  .May  22,  1860. 

Preston  (WILI.ARD),  D.D.,b.  at  Oxbridge,  Mass.,  May 
29,  1785:  graduated  at  Brown  University  1S06;  pra 
law  several  years  at  Providence;  afterward  studied  for 
the  ministry;  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  St. 
Alban's,  Vt.,  1811-16,  at  Providence  1816-20;  became 
pre-idcnt  of  the  University  of  Vermont  1825;  removed  to 
Georgia  for  his  health  1829;  preached  for  a  time  at  Mil- 
ledgeville  and  other  towns  ;  became  in  1  of  a 

church  at  Savannah,  where  he  remained  until  bin  death, 
Apr.  26,  1856. 

Prestonburg,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Floyd  co.,  Ky.,  on  W.  fork 
of  Big  Sandy  River.  P.  179. 

Preston  Corners,  v.,  Preston  tp.,  Chenangoco.,  N.  Y. 
P.  102. 

Preston  Hollow,  p.-v.,  Rcnsselaerville  tp.,  Albany 
oo.,N.  Y.  P.  284. 

Preston  Lake,  tp.,  Rcnville  co.,  Minn.     P.  198. 

Prestonpnns',  v.  in  Haddingtonshire.  Scotland,  is  fa- 
mous as  the  place  where,  on  Sept.  21,  1745,  the  Pretender 
routed  the  royal  troops  under  Cope. 

Pres'tonville,  v.,  Carroll  co.,  Ky.     P.  239. 

Prestwich  (JOSEPH),  F.  R.  (?.,  b.  at  Clapham,  near 
London,  England,  Mar.  12,  1812;  educated  at  University 
College,  London;  engaged  in  business  pursuits  in  that 
city,  but  devoted  much  time  to  geological  researches ;  was 
the  first  to  show  on  geological  evidence  the  contemporane- 
ousness of  man  with  the'  fossil  Mammalia  :  received  med- 
als from  the  Geological  Society  Isln,  the  ];,,val  Society 
1865,  and  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  for  his  con- 
tributions to  science  published  in  their  respective  peri- 
odicals; has  been  repeatedly  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment on  scientific  commissions;  was  president  of  tin  . 
logical  Society  1870-72,  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society 
1870-71,  and  became  professor  of  geology  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity June  29,  1874. 

Presu m p'ti ons  [Lat.  prmnmplin],  in  law.  In  its  tech- 
nical sense,  as  a  word  of  legal  nomenclature,  this  term 
denotes  the  inferences  or  conclusions  that  particular  facts 
exist  or  have  existed,  derived  by  the  law — that  is.  by  force 
of  a  legal  rule — from  the  existence  of  certain  other  facts 
which  have  been  established  in  an  independent  and 
factory  manner:  if  the  existence  of  facts  <i  and  li  has  been 
sufficiently  proved  by  ordinary  evidence,  and  the  law,  as  a 
eon-ei|uencc  thereof,  and  without  the  aid  of  any  further 
proof,  thereupon  infers  that  facts  c  and  it  also  exist,  this 
conclusion  is  a  presumption.  The  presumptions  contained 
in  our  law  are  based  partly  upon  the  general  experience 
of  mankind,  and  partly  upon  motives  nf  public  policy; 
and  their  admission  i-  absolutely  nc.-cs-ary  to  an  orderly 
and  enlightened  administratinn  of  justice.  It  is  plain 
from  the  foregoing  definition  that  the  phra-c  ••pie-nmp- 
tions  of  fact."  which  is  sometimes  used  to  dc-crihe  ihe  in- 
ferences drawn  from  evidentiary  or  probative  matter — not 
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by  the  operation  of  any  legal  rule,  but  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  reasoning — is  a  misnomer.  The  very  distin- 
guishing feature  in  this  class  of  cases  is  the  absence  of 
all  presumptions ;  the  mind  is  left  free  to  act,  and  the  rea- 
son pursues  its  logical  methods,  and  thus  reaches  its  re- 
sults unaided  and  uncontrolled  by  any  requirement  or  rule 
of  the  law.  The  correct  classification  of  presumptions  is 
twofold — "conclusive"  (juris  et  de  jure),  and" rebuttable" 
(Juris,  primd  facie).  Conclusive  presumptions  are  those 
legal  inferences  from  existing  facts  which,  from  motives 
of  public  policy,  the  law  does  not  suffer  to  be  contradicted 
or  overthrown  by  any  evidence,  llebuttable  or  primd  facie 
presumptions  are  those  legal  inferences  drawn  from  exist- 
ing facts  which  may  be  controverted  and  destroyed  by  op- 
posing evidence,  but  which  are  effectual  and  conclusive 
until  thus  rebutted.  The  number  of  the  former  class  is 
comparatively  small,  and  the  progress  of  the  law  in  im- 
provement is  marked  by  a  transformation  of  many  con- 
clusive into  rebuttable  presumptions.  The  number  of  the 
second  class  is  very  large,  and  without  their  existence 
an  enlightened  administration  of  justice  would  be  impos- 
sible. JOHN  NOKTON  POMEHOY. 

Pretender  (THE  OLD  AND  THE  Yotr.vo),  the  names 
given  by  writers  and  other  supporters  of  the  Brunswick 
dynasty  to  the  son  and  grandson  of  James  II.,  the  lineal 
heirs  to  the  throne  of  England,  which  they  respectively 
attempted  to  recover  by  means  of  the  "  Jacobite  "  insurrec- 
tions in  Scotland  in  1715  and  1745.  (See  articles  JAMES 
FitANcis  EDWARD  STUART  and  CHARLES  EDWAHD.) 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Society 
for  the.  So  late  as  1865  there  existed  no  statutory  laws 
in  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  protection  of  animals  from 
cruelty.  Until  about  that  period  they  were  regarded  by 
the  common  law  simply  as  property.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  injustice  and  immorality  of  such  neglect,  Mr. 
Henry  Bergh  of  New  York  at  that  time  initiated  a  re- 
form, the  result  of  which  is  that  at  present  thirty-two 
States  of  this  Union  have  enacted  similar  laws  to  those  of 
New  York,  and  have  chartered  numerous  societies,  all  of 
which  have  accepted  and  adopted  the  seal  of  the  first  or 

Earent  one.  The  movement  inaugurated  by  him  was  begun 
y  preparing  a  circular  addressed  to  the  citizens  of  Xe\v 
York  in  the  following  words :  "  The  undersigned,  sensible 
of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  dumb  animals  by  thoughtless 
and  inhuman  persona,  and  desirous  of  suppressing  the 
same,  alike  from  considerations  affecting  the  moral  well- 
being  of  society,  as  well  as  mercy  to  the  brute  creation, 
consent  to  become  patrons  of  a  society  having  in  view  the 
realization  of  these  objects."  Approving  of  this  appeal, 
seventy  of  the  leading  citizens  of  New  York  appended 
their  signatures  to  it;  which  document  is  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  society.  Incorporating  these  names  in  the 
draft  of  a  charter,  the  next  step  was  to  go  to  the  legislature 
and  ask  for  its  adoption,  which  was  promptly  granted,  and 
at  the  following  session  the  first  statutory  laws  were  en- 
acted. That  the  enforcement  of  these  acts  in  the  beginning 
was  attended  with  much  difficulty  and  some  danger  will 
readily  bo  imagined  when  it  is  remembered  that  they 
scented  to  invade  the  fundamental  principle  of  property 
and  ownership.  Time  and  reflection  have,  however,  dis- 
sipated this  prejudice  almost  entirely,  assisted,  doubtless, 
by  the  discretion  and  forbearance  of  those  to  whom  the 
exercise  of  authority  has  been  confided.  That  the  institu- 
tion is  productive  of  great  moral  as  well  as  material  results 
no  reasonable  person  will  deny.  Its  restraining  influence 
over  the  passions  of  the  violent  and  unreflecting  is  shared 
alike  by  mankind  and  the  lower  animals ;  and  now  that  its 
benign  operations  are  recognized,  it  is  a  source  of  wonder 
that  it  had  not  been  organized  before.  HENRY  BERRH. 

Pre'vesa,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of  Janinn, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  has  a  good  harbor,  though  it  is  not 
accessible  to  large  vessels.  P.  5000. 

Prevost'  (AUGUSTINE),  b.  at  Geneva.  Switzerland,  about 
1725,  of  an  English  father  and  French  mother ;  entered 
the  British  army,  serving  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec  and  in 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  ;  attained  the  rank  of 
major-general  in  consequence  of  his  capture  of  the  fort  at 
Sunbury,  Ga.,  Dee.,  177S  ;  defeated  Gen.  Ashe  at  Brier 
Creek  Mar.,  1779;  was  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  capture 
Charleston  May,  1779,  and  successfully  defended  Savannah 
against  the  Americans  Oct.,  1779.  D.  at  Bernett,  En»., 
May  5,  1786. 

Prevost  (GEOROE),  son  of  Gen.  Augustine,  b.  at  New 
York  May  19,1767;  entered  the  British  army  in  youth; 
served  in  the  West  Indies ;  was  made  major-general  and  a 
baronet  1805;  lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia  1808; 
was  second  in  command  at  the  capture  of  Martinique,  and 
in  Juno,  181  I,  was  appointed  to  the  chief  civil  and  military 
command  of  British  North  America,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general. In  this  capacity  he  had  to  provide  for  the 


defence  of  Canada  against  American  invasion  during  the 
second  war  with  England,  and  acquitted  himself  with 
credit,  though  defeated  at  Plattsburg  Sept.  11,  1814,  after 
which  he  returned  to  England.  D.  Jan.  5,  ISlfi. 

Prevost'  (PIERRE),  b.  at  Geneva  Mar.  3, 1751 ;  studied 
theology  and  law ;  travelled  in  Holland  and  France ;  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin  in  1780;  re- 
turned in  1784  to  Geneva,  where  he  was  made  professor 
first  of  philosophy  in  1793,  then  of  natural  science  in  1M(>. 
D.  at  Geneva  Apr.  8,  1839.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
theory  relating  to  radiant  heat,  called  Provost's  theory  of 
exchanges,  and  wrote  De  Caloriijue  rayonnant  (1809),  be- 
sides other  works. 

Prevost  d'Exiles,  de  (ANTOINE  FRANCOIS),  b.  at 
Hcsdin,  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  in  1C'.I7  ; 
was  first  monk,  then  soldier,  then  again  monk,  but  broke 
his  vows  once  more,  fled  to  Holland,  lived  for  some  time 
in  London,  returned  to  France  in  1734  as  almoner  to 
the  prince  of  Conti.  D.  at  St.  Firmin,  near  Chantilly,  in 
1763.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  his  (Kurn-s  <•<,//;;./<'/<•. 
comprising  170  vols.  Much  is  simply  translation — Rich- 
ardson's romances,  Cicero's  letters,  etc. — but  most  is  orig- 
inal composition — historical,  geographical,  fiction,  etc.  His 
most  remarkable  production  is  the  romance  Manon  Letcant. 

Prevost-Paradol'  (LrciEN  ANATOLE),  b.  at  Paris 
Aug.  8,  1829;  became  professor  of  French  literature  in 
Arx  in  1855;  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  various  Parisian 
journals,  and  wrote  Rtonu  de  VHistoire  nnirerscUf  (ls.~>l  . 
Vil  lift!?  de  la  Famille  dans  VEdncation  (1857),  Kssais  (',', 
vols.,  1859-63),  Quclques  •panes  d'Histoire  contemporaine 
(4  vols.,  1862-66),  La  franco  noui-ellc  (1868).  In  187»  he 
went  as  ambassador  to  Washington,  where  he  committtMl 
suicide  July  19,  1870. 

Pri'am.  the  last  king  of  Troy,  the  husband  of  Hecuba, 
the  father  of  Hector,  Paris,  Cassandra,  etc.,  was,  according 
to  Homer,  an  old  man  when  the  Trojan  war  took  place,  and 
appeared  only  once  in  the  battle-field.  According  to  later 
Greek  legends,  he  was  killed  by  Pyrrhus  when  Troy  was 
taken. 

Price,  tp.,  Monroe  CO.,  Pa.     P.  2fj9. 

Price  (Bo.vAMY).  b.  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  May  22, 
1807;  graduated  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  1829 ;  be- 
came assistant  master  at  Rugby  School  1831,  and  professor 
of  political  economy  at  Oxford  University  1808.  Prof. 
I'rice  is  a  distinguished  representative  of  free-trade  doc- 
trines, which  he  presented  to  the  American  public  in  1874 
in  a  series  of  lectures.  Author  of  'J'if  Principle*  of  I'nr- 
rency  (1869)  and  of  many  articles  in  reviews  and  magazines. 

Price  (RICHARD),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Tynton, 
Glamorganshire,  Wales,  Feb.  22,  1723  ;  educated  at  Tal- 
garth  and  Coward's  academy  in  Lmi'lnn  :  became  a  Pres- 
byterian minister;  was  chaplain  to  a  Mr.  Streatfield  at 
Stoke  Newington  1743-50,  and  pastor  of  churches  at  Hack- 
ney and  Xewington  Green  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
acting  also  for  some  time  as  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  Hackney  academy.  D.  in  London  Apr.  19,  1791. 
Author  of  many  papers  in  the  Pliiln*>,i<l<i>-«if  Transaction*, 
and  of  numerous  theological,  economical,  and  political  pub- 
lications, among  which  were  A  Review  of  the  Prinr'ijml 
Questions  and  Difficulties  in  Morals  (1758),  Observations  on 
Itereraionary  Payments,  Annuities,  etc.  (1769),  An  A]>/K-f(l 
to  the  Public  on  the  Subject  of  the  National  Debt  (1772), 
The  Nature  and  Dignity  of  the  Human  Soul  (1776),  Obser- 
vations on  the  Nature  of  Cn-il  Liberty,  1'rinr  >],[>•«  of  G  <><•<•  rti- 
ment,  and  the  Justice  and  I'olicy  of  the  War  with  America 
(1776),  Additional  Observations,  etc.  (1777),  An  Efrstrtf  on 
the  Present  State  of  Population  in  England  and  Wales 
(1779),  and  Observations  on  the  Importance  of  the  American 
Revolution  (1784).  William  Pitt  was  much  indebted  to 
Dr.  Price's  publications  for  his  financial  projects,  especially 
that  in  regard  to  a  sinking  fund.  The  pamphlets  on 
American  affairs  forcibly  and  eloquently  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  colonists  to  an  ample  redress  of  grievances, 
and  60,000  copies  of  the  first  pamphlet  on  this  subject  were 
sold  in  a  few  months.  It  was  reprinted  at  Boston,  and  led 
to  an  invitation  from  the  American  Congress,  through  Dr. 
Franklin,  to  settle  in  America  (1778).  Yale  College  con- 
ferred on  him  in  1783  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Dr.  Price's 
various  writings  on  the  doctrine  of  chances,  annuities,  and 
the  duration  of  life  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  the 
founders  of  the  science  of  vital  statistics,  and  his  financial 
publications  give  him  similar  rank  in  regard  to  political 
economy.  In  religious  opinions  he  was  a  precursor  of  the 
Unitarian  movement,  agreeing  in  many  things  with  his 
friend  Dr.  Priestley,  with  whom,  however,  he  maintained 
an  epistolary  controversy  upon  the  doctrines  of  materialism 
and  philosophical  necessity,  published  by  the  latter  in 
1778.  (See  his  Memoirs,  by  his  nephew,  William  Morgan, 
F.  E.  S.,  1815.) 
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Price  illonM.vs    M.I,  l>.  in   Sn-.-e\  • N.  J.,  HOT.   6, 

I     tjj  , -diu-ated  :it    Prim-clou  College:  studied  l:iw:  became 
purser   in    tin1    I".  S.  navy  1SIII;    was   the  first    person   wllu 

I   authority   as    alcalde    Under    till'     \llicricail 

11:1.;  in  California:  was  appointed  na\  v  audit  on  lii.    ; 

•  IMS:  iras  member  of  Conjres*  from  New ,ior-e\ 

lor  nf  tlliit.  State  I  -.'I  Vt\  was  instrumental  in 
founding  tin-  New  Jersey  Xiinniil  School,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  t'n>  "  Peace  Congress  "  of  1  siil. 

Price  i  Sn:i:i.iv<;l.  li.  ill  Prince.  Kd  ward  rn..  Va.,  in  Sept.. 

I  in  Cliarlton  00.,  M"..  I1--"  :   181  '•  •    I  in  I 
i-laliirc  :  «;i-  member  Oi  7  :  colonel  ,,f  Mis- 

•onri  volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war ;  eaptm-e-1  'l:m-,  \.M.: 
oommandod  at  the  battle  of  <  '>!..  Jan.  -  I.  1M7; 

was  made   I  ncral  July  I'll,  IM7,  an<l  appointed 

inilit.,  n  of  chihuahua  :  gained  the  battle  of  Scots 

Crn/.  ilf  Ko.sales  Mar.  hi,  I'M*;  was  governor  of  Mis-oiiri 
:i  leader  of  tho  secession  party  :  prcM.led 
over  the  State  convention  of  1'Yh.,  |s(',I  ;  was  appointed 
major-general  of  the  State  forces  by  Oov.  Cl:iiborne  F. 
Jackson,  nn.l  endeavored  to  ]iri'i-i].it;iti!  tlio  withdrawal  of 
Mi-soiiri  from  the  Cnion  :  was  foiled  in  his  purpose  by  tlio 
promptness  and  loyalty  of  !•'.  !'.  lilair  and  Nathaniel  I.\..n 
in  eompelling  the  surrender  of  tho  State  ( iuard  at  St.  I . 
withdrew  to  Boonville  and  Cartilage;  rorrniti'd  1111  army 
irly  10,000  in™,  and  being  .joined  by  M ••<  'ullongh  with 
5001)  frnin  Arkansas,  defeated  Lyon  and  Sigel  at  Spring- 
field Aug.  7;  quarrelled  with  McCnllongh,  \vlio  withdrew 
his  forces  :  rapture. I  I.exiiiirton,  with  .'IDUll  pti-oners,  after 
a  four  days'  siege,  Sept.  20,  for  which  ho  was  thanked  by 
tin'  Confedcnite  congress;  was  soon  forced  to  retreat  into 
Arkansas;  was  appointed  major-general  in  the  Confeder- 
ate service  Mar.,  ISIiL';  took  part  in  tlio  battles  of  1'ca, 
Kidge,  luka.  and  Corinth:  was  in  command  of  the  il' 
iiirnt  of  Arkansas  1st'.:',  -til,  when  he  entered  into  a  combi- 
nation with  Vallandigham  and  other  Northern  svmpa- 
thizcrs.  founding  the  secret  organization  known  as  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle,  of  which  he  was  "grand  commander," 
and  to  wh.  '...MHO  Mi--'iiirians  had  associated 

in-.  a. led  \Ii--oiiri  Sept..  !  -i.  (.  advancing  with 
nearly  '.'0.11110  men  M  far  as  Pilot  Knob,  but  failed  to  rally 
the  Knights  to  his  standard  on  account  of  the  vigilant 
measures  taken  by  (Jen.  Kosccrans  in  the  di  IO01  d-v  and  i  .- 
ion  of  the  ]d..t  :  presented  himself  before  Jefferson 
City  and  pushed  westward  to  the  Kansas  border,  but  being 
clo-oly  pursued  by  1'leasonton  and  Curtis,  had  to  retreat 
to  Arkansas,  thereby  terminating  in  disaster  a  movement 
which  had  been  expected  to  result  in  the  conquest  of  II- 
lin.iis  and  other  loyal  States.  After  the  war  Gen.  Price 
went  to  Mexico,  obtained  from  the  archduke  Maximilian 
a  grant  of  hinds  near  CCirdova,  and  founded  a  colony  of 
nfcderate  officers;  but  the  downfall  of  Maximilian 
having  involved  that  of  the  colony,  ho  returned  t.i  Mis- 
souri early  in  IS07  in  poverty  and  broken  health,  and  d. 
at  St.  Louis  Sept.  27,  1867. 

Price  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Pcncaerelin,  Brecknockshire, 
Wales,  Oct.  2,  1787;  became  curate  of  Llangcnny  1812, 
vicar  of  Cwmdu  1S2~>.  and  subsequently  perpetual  curate 
of  Tretower  until  his  death,  at  Cwmdu  Nov.  1,  1848. 
Skilled  in  music  and  drawing,  he  was  1x11  enthusiastic  in- 
ic-ti  gator  of  Welsh  history,  literature,  and  antiquities; 
author  of  a  History  nf  \\',,l,-»  (in  Welsh.  [836  I  ').  and 
nunienius  essays  collected  in  2  vols.  of  his  /./V./ 

->.">},  edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Jano  Williams. 

Price  (I'vKini.n),  BART.,  b.  at  Foxlcy,  Herefordshire, 
Kngland.  in  1717;  was  educated  at  Oxford;  puhli.-ho  1  a 
translation  of  I'ansanias  (1780),  and  won  celebrity  by  hia 
/.'«»<(//  mi  the  1'ii'turesqne  (1794)  as  applied  to  the  art  of 
landscape-gardening.  Made  a  baronet  m  1828.  D.  at  Fox- 
ley  Sept.  11,  ISL'O. 

Price'town,  p.-v.,  Salem  tp.,  Highland  co.,  0.   P.  117. 

Prich'ard  (J.uii.s  COWI.KS),  M.  B.,  b.  at  Ross,  Here- 
fordshire, England,  Feb.  11.  I7sii:  n-ided  in  youth  at 
Bristol,  where  he  received  an  excellent  education  under 
private  tutors;  displayed  an  early  predilection  for  the 
study  of  the  varieties  of  mankind;  studied  medicine  at 
I'.ii-I.il,  London,  and  Kdinbnrgh  :  pursued  a  course  of 
mathematics  and  theology  nt  Trinity  Colic •_;•.  Cambridge, 
and  other  special  studies  at  St.  .loim's  and  Trinity  col- 
leges, Oxford:  commenced  practice  as  a  phy.-i.-ian  at  Bris- 
t.d  in  1810,  and  received  medical  appointments  at  the 
Clifton  Pispensary,  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  and  the  liristol 
Infirmary.  In  ISl.'i  he  published  his  chief  work.  Itetrarrhn 
tnto  the  I'ltyiiicdl  /{/nt-n-if  o/"  Mankind,  which  was  much  en- 
larged in  the  2d  (18SO)  and  :!d  eds.  (;,  v,>ls..  Is:irt-l7).  ])r. 
1'iichard  then  applied  himself  to  philology,  and  pro.lii.-rd 
his  standard  treatise  on  Tin-  Kn*>.  Celtic 

Nationi  i  |s:;i  ,.     |,,  I.M:!  he  issued  his  \,it,,,;,/  n;,,.. 
Man;    li.-.-.une    in    ISl.'i   e.oninis^itiner   in    lunaev  ;    was  for 
many  years   president  of  the   Ethnological   Society,  and 


published  several  works  on  medical  subjccti.      1).  at  Lon- 
don l>er.  :"_'.  l»  |s.      llr.  Prichard  wa-  a  leader  in  the 
I  of  comparative  philology,  and  is  re.'ar.i. 
of  modern  ethnologists.      UN  \iifii/"f  ll:*f-"-<i  "t'  M 
peared    in    a   Ith  e.l.  in    Is.",.,,  alily  cdiled    and   enlarged    bv 
Dr.  Kdwin  N'iri-is.  and  bis  work  on  the  l',ltir  .\'nti,,ni  was 
edited  by  llr.  R.  li.  Latham  in  184T, 
Prick'ly. 4sh,  or  Toothache  Tree,  the  .Voiir/,, 

•  •.(iiiiM.li  large  jiriekly  shrub  found  in  m.i-t  par!  -  ul  HIM 

I".  S..  and  bi'l'UigiiiL'  to  the   I;m  i.  .  .,  .      'I  be  lea\  es  ba\  e  the 

,   smell  of  lemon-.      The  bark  i-  aromatic  and  stimulant,  and 

is    used  as  a  remedy   fir  toothache,  fur  rheumatism,  and 

other    disease*.       A".    ''  the    S.uitlierii    prickly 

ii-h.  has  a  m.iro  southern  range.     It  I MIIC-  .|.iiie  a  largo 

tree.  Its  bark  is  extremely  puiiLTi  nt.  and  i-  armed  with 
curious  prickly  wnrt-°.  A'.  and  V.  , 

grow  also  in  Florida.  China.  Japan.  South  Amen. -a.  and 
the  Wc-t  Indies  abound  in  species  id'lbi  :  ly  or 

quite  all  aromatic,  pungent,  and  mcdi 

Prickly  Heat,  a  popular  name  for  eruptive  skin  dis- 
hnt  neatber  and  characterized  by  itch- 
ing and  sensations  of  stinging.      In  Indi  •  litca 
formidable  variety  of  lichen  called  h\   tin-  name.      A  pop- 
ular remedy  is  the  use'  of  saline  catbai  lies.  «hi.-h  .1 

are  sometimes   advantagi -.      ln.|ii,nl   bathing   and    ihe 

avoidance  of  exposure  to  the  sun',-  ra\s  aie  reroiiiuien.i.-d. 

Prickly  Pear,  a  name  giv.n  tl.  i  the  genus 

Opunti",  e-pe.-ially  to  (I.  rn/./.d-/-.  a  nati  \  <•  of  man  v  . 
in  the  V".  S.  from  Massachusetts  southward  and  \ve-t\\anl. 
It  is  naturali/.ed  extensively  in  the  old  World.      Its  fruit 
is  smooth  and  eatable,  but  not  en  good  as  Hint  ol  f>.  I 
jii'/i.'tix,  wdiich  is  prickly.     Some  of  the  numerous  sp 
are  used  for  forage  in  Mexico.     The  erect  kinds  are  ser- 
viceable hedge-plants.     One  species  is  the  official  emblem 
of   Mexico.     Some  priokly  pears  support  the  cochineal 
insect. 

Prid'canx  (HI-MPHRET),  D.  D.,  b.  nt  Padstow,  Corn- 
wall, England,  May  3.  IfilS;  educated  at  Westminster 
School:  graduated  at  Cbri.-t  Chin  eh.  ( Ixford,  1072  ;  pnb- 
li-lnd  a  Latin  account  of  the  Arundclian  marbles.  .!/•//- 
morn  Oxoniraria  (1678);  became  rector  of  St.  Clement's, 
Oxford  (1679);  prebendary  of  Norwich  1681,  archdeacon  of 
Suffolk  1688,  and  dean  of  Norwich  1702.  D.  at  Norwich 
Nov.  1,  1721.  Author  of  &  Life  of  ,\ln!,,.,n,  i  (1697).  once 
very  popular,  and  of  The  Cn»nr<-ti,in  ,,f  (/,/  llitinri/  of  the 
Old  and  Nine  Tettameiitt  (4  vols.,  1715-18),  which  is  still 
found  useful. 

Pridcaux  (Jonx),  b.  in  Devonshire,  England,  in  1718; 
entered  the  British  army  at  an  early  age;  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Bcttingcn  171  m  Amcriea  a^ain-i  the 

French;  became  colonel  of  the  :.:.th  Foot  (irt.  L's.  K/.S, 
and  brigadier-general  May.'),  17."iU:  ^vas  in  command  of 
the  expedition  sent  against  Fort  Niagara  in  the  summer 
of  that  year;  effected  a  landing  July  7.  and  prepared  for 
a  regular  siege,  but  was  killed  in  the  trenches  by  the  acci- 
dental bursting  of  a  gun  July  111,  I  7 .V.I.  The  fortress  sur- 
rendered four  days  later  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Prideaux  in  command. 

Pride  of  China.     See  CHINA,  PninE  OP. 

Prie'go,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  and  has  some  tan- 
neries, potteries,  and  silk  manufactures.  P.  8i02. 

Priess'nitZ  (VINVEXT),  b.  at  Grafenbcrg,  Austrian  Si- 
lesia, Oct.  5,  1799,  of  peasant  parents;  became  the  in- 
ventor of  hydropathy  and  the  founder  of  the  Griifenberg 
water-cure,  which  ho  administered  till  his  death,  Nov.  ^s, 
1851.  (Sec  HYDROPATHY.) 

Priest  [Gr.  wftafvrtfat,  '• ^  elder  "].  In  all  nations  of  an- 
tiquity among  whom  a  system  of  worship  received  am 
siderable  development  there  existed  also  a  system  of  priest- 
hood, to  whose  care  that  worship  was  more  especially  com- 
mitted. The  priest  stood  in  a  sort  of  mediatorial  re •]•• 
between  God  and  man,  and  under  the  Hebrew  legislation  this 
was  divinely  recognized  and  received  the  emphatic  sanction 
of  divine  appointment.  In  onrlicsttiincs  the  functions  of  the 
priest  appear  to  have  been  discharged  by  the  head  of  the 
family,  who.  as  the  recognized  superior  of  ail  its  members, 
was  the  fittest  person  to  appear  for  them  before  God. 
Hence  came  what  is  called  the  '•  patriarchal  priesthood." 
As  the  family  multiplied  into  the  tribe  the  duties  of  its 
head  became  too  numerous  for  tho  proper  discharge  of 
the  priesthood,  as  well  as  often  incongruous,  and  persons 
were  specially  selected  to  fill  the  office,  as  in  the  case  of 
Jethro,  "the  priest  of  Midian."  When  tho  tribe  became  a 
nation  a  class  of  men  was  set  aside  for  the  same  purpose,  al- 
though the  monarch  often  remained  at  the  nominal  head  of 
i  the  priesthood  thus  established,  as  was  the  ca«e  j,,  | 
\nioni,'  tii"  most  ancient  nations.  India.  Egypt,  and  tho 
Hebrews,  the  priesthood  was  hereditary,  and  in  the  two 
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former  constituted  a  class  distinctly  separated  in  their 
whole  life  from  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  in  Egypt  en- 
dowed with  large  landed  estates  and  great  wealth.  Among 
the  Hebrews,  ou  the  contrary,  the  priests  were  only  allowed 
cities  necessary  for  their  residence,  and  were  cut  off  from 
other  inheritance  in  land  among  the  tribes  of  Israel.  They 
were  only  in  so  far  a  caste  as  was  necessary  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  and  in  all  other  respects  were  on 
the  same  footing  as  their  fellow-citizens,  it  being  especially 
noteworthy  that  all  were  entirely  equal  before  the  law. 
Their  support  was  provided  for  by  a  tithe  from  the  Levites 
of  the  tithes  received  by  them  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  and  also  by  assigned  portions  of  most  of  the  sacri- 
fice*. As  there  was  no  provision  in  the  Hebrew  law  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  the  tithes,  their  in- 
come was  dependent  upon  the  general  fidelity  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  especial  function  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  was 
to  come  near  to  God — themselves  of  tho  people,  yet  spe- 
cially sanctified  on  their  behalf  to  approach  God  and  ob- 
tain from  him  pardon  and  blessings  for  their  brethren. 
Hence,  their  chief  characteristic  must  bo  holiness,  which 
was  set  forth  in  the  Levitical  law  in  every  possible  sym- 
bolical way,  as  well  as  directly  commanded.  The  first  of 
all  their  duties  was  the  offering  of  sacrifice,  thus  "making 
atonement  for  the  people."  No  sacrifice  could  bo  oifercd 
or  incense  burned  without  their  intervention.  They  had 
also,  as  naturally  connected  with  this,  the  general  caro  of 
the  sanctuary  and  the  multitudinous  duties  flowing  from 
this ;  and,  as  being  themselves  especially  trained  in  tho 
Law,  to  them  was  assigned  the  duty  of  teaching  it  to  the 
people.  They  had,  however,  little  or  nothing  of  the  pas- 
toral relation  toward  the  people:  their  duties  were  almost 
wholly  official.  Their  qualifications  were — Aaronic  descent, 
perfect  physical  formation,  and  during  their  ministrations 
freedom  from  legal  unclcanness  and  abstinence  from  wine 
and  intoxicating  drinks.  There  was  no  limitation  of  age. 
In  marriage  they  were  only  restricted  to  virgins  or  widows 
of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  When  largely  multiplied, 
in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  they  wore  divided  into 
twenty-four  courses,  which  were  placed  on  duty  each  one 
week  in  turn.  When  on  duty,  like  the  Egyptian  priests, 
they  wore  linen  robes  and  were  unshod.  The  whole  order 
culminated  in  the  high  priest,  whose  office  was  also  hered- 
itary, and  who  by  tho  magnificence  of  his  official  robes  was 
marked  as  very  much  elevated  above  his  brethren.  He 
was  peculiarly  the  appointed  mediator  as  a  type  of  the 
promised  Iledeemer  to  come,  and  alone  once  in  every  year 
entered  the  Holy  of  holies.  He  could  marry  only  a  virgin 
within  tho  priestly  family.  Later  there  was  a  ''second 
[H'irst"  or  vice  high  priest.  The  whole  Hebrew  priest- 
hood, having  its  main  function  in  the  ''making  of  atone- 
ment," necessarily  ceased  with  the  coming  of  Christ.  Con- 
sult Kalisch,  Preliminary  Essay  to  Lev.  riii. ;  Kiiper,  Das 
Priesterthum  den  alien  llundes.  FREDERIC  GARDINER. 

Priest'ley  (JOSEPH),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Birstal-Fieldhead, 
near  Leeds,  England,  Mar.  24.  1733  (N.  S.),  was  eon  of 
a  cloth-dressor;  lost  his  mother  at  the  age  of  six  years ; 
w:is  adopted  by  an  aunt,  Miss  Koighley,  by  whom  he  was 
placed  at  a  free  grammar  school ;  completed  his  education 
at  the  Presbyterian  academy  at  Daventry  (afterward  Cow- 
ard College,  and  now  united  with  New  College,  London) ; 
obtained  by  private  study  a  good  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sics and  modern  languages,  to  which  he  added  Hebrew 
and  the  rudiments  of  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic;  re- 
jected some  points  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  before  en- 
tering college,  but  was  ordained  in  1755  assistant  minister 
to  an  Independent  congregation  at  Needham-Market,  Suf- 
folk ;  left  that  post  in  1758  on  account  of  having  discarded 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  and  adopted  Socinian  (i.  e. 
Unitarian)  views;  taught  a  private  school  at  Nantwich, 
Cheshire,  17:'»S-(il,  junking  there  numerous  experiments  in 
physics,  and  writing  his  first  published  work,  The  Scripture 
Doctrine  of  Itemifmion  (1761);  was  teacher  of  languages 
and  literature  in  an  academy  at  Warrington  1 761-07,  dur- 
ing which  period  ho  married  Miss  Wilkinson ;  wrote  sev- 
eral small  treatises  on  grammar  and  educational  method ; 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Richard  Price  and  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  prepared,  at  tho  instance  of  the  latter,  his 
History  mid  Present  fjtate  of  Electricity,  irith  Original  Ex- 
periments (1767),  which  procured  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  tho  University  of  Edinburgh  and  an  election  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society ;  was  pastor  of  Mill-Hill  Chapel, 
Leeds,  17C7— 73  ;  made  there  important  researches  in  pneu- 
matics and  chemistry,  which  ho  gave  to  the  world  in  his 
Directions  for  Impregnating  Water  u-ith  Fifed  Air  (1772) 
and  I/i*tort/  mill  Present  Mate  of  Diecoveriet  relating  to 
Vision,  Liyht,  nnil  Colors  (2  vols.,  4to,  1772) ;  engaged  to 
accompany  Capt.  Cook  as  chaplain  on  his  second  voyage, 
which  ho  was  prevented  from  doing  on  account  of  objec- 
tion being  made  to  his  theological  views;  published  his 
Institutes  of  Natural  and  Iirrcalcd  Iteli'jion  (3  vols., 


1772-74),  which  ho  had  begun  eighteen  years  before; 
was  from  1773  to  1780  librarian  and  literary  companion 
to  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  whom  he  attended  in  1774  in 
a  tour  on  the  Continent;  made  in  that  year  the  dis- 
covery of  oxygen  (called  by  him  dephlogisticated  air), 
soon  followed  by  that  of  nitrous,  carbonic,  and  sul- 
phurous oxide  and  other  gases,  besides  many  ingenious 
contributions  to  theoretical  chemistry  set  forth  in  his  Ex- 
periments and  Observations  on  Different  Kinds  of  Air  (3 
vols.,  1774-77);  published  An  Examination  of  Dr.  lieid's 
Inquiry  into  the  Unman  Mind  (1774),  Hartley's  Theory  of 
the  Human  Mind  (1775),  A  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  in 
Greek  (1777),  Ditqviritioiu  relating  to  Matter  and  Spirit 
(1777),  The  Doctrine  of  J'hilosop hieal  Necessity  (1777),  and 
A  Free  Discussion  of  the  Doctrines  of  Materialism  and  Phi- 
losophical Necessity  in  <i  Correspondence  between  Dr.  Price 
and  Dr.  Priestley  (1778).  The  three  latter  works  excited 
much  controversy  and  elicited  many  replies,  in  which  the 
author  was,  with  some  reason,  accused  of  materialism ; 
but  it  must  bo  admitted  that  his  doctrines,  as  has  been 
well  observed,  tend  quite  as  much  to  spiritualize  matter  as 
to  materialize  spirit.  In  1780,  Dr.  Priestley  retired  from 
the  service  of  Lord  Shelburne  with  a  life-pension  of  £150, 
became  minister  to  the  principal  Independent  congrega- 
tion at  Birmingham,  and  addressed  to  an  eminent  French- 
man his  Letters  to  a  J'hilosophical  Unbeliever,  in  which  ho 
contended  strongly  for  the  doctrines  of  a  revelation  and  a 
resurrection,  which  were  followed  by  his  celebrated  History 
of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity  (2  vols.,  1782),  History 
of  Early  Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  compiled  from 
Original  Writers,  proving  that  the  Christian  Church  teas  at 
first  Unitarian  (4  vols.,  1786),  Familiar  Letters  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Birmingham  (1790),  General  History  of  the 
Christian  Church  (2  vols.,  1790),  and  Letters  to  Burke,  oc- 
casioned by  his  Jieflcctions  OH  the  Revolution  in  France 
(1791).  The  latter  treatise  procured  him  an  honorary  cit- 
izenship in  the  French  republic,  and  was  the  cause  of  a 
riot  at  Birmingham  (July  35,  1791),  in  which  Dr.  Priest- 
ley's house  was  pillaged  and  his  library,  manuscripts,  and 
scientific  apparatus  scattered  through  the  streets,  he  him- 
self escaping  personal  violence  by  opportune  flight.  For 
three  years  he  resided  at  Hackney  as  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Price,  instituted  a  suit  for  compensation  for  his  losses,  in 
which  he  was  successful  after  nine  years'  delay,  and  in 
1794  removed  to  the  U.  S.,  where  his  sons  already  refilled. 
Arriving  at  New  York  June  4,  he  settled  on  his  son's  farm 
at  Northumberland,  Pa.,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  wrote  replies  to  Volney  and  Paine  and  several 
other  works  of  little  comparative  importance,  the  most 
elaborate  being  Xotcs  on  all  the  Hooks  of  Scripture  (Nor- 
thumberland, 4  vols.,  1803).  He  declined  a  professorship  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  but  occasionally  preached 
at  Philadelphia,  and  delivered  there  two  series  of  Discourses 
relating  to  the  Eridences  of  lievealed  Religion  (1796-97). 
D.  at  Northumberland  Feb.  6, 1804.  His  autobiographical 
Memoirs,  with  a  continuation  by  his  son,  appeared  in  1806, 
and  a  collection  of  his  T}n-i,!i,ijii-nl  and  Miscellaneous  Works 
(26  vols.,  Hackney,  1817-32)  was  edited  by  John  Towell 
Rutt,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  being  composed  of  his  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence. Statues  of  Dr.  Priestley  have  been  erected 
at  Oxford  (1860)  and  at  Birmingham,  the  latter  on  Aug.  1, 
1874,  the  centennial  of  the  discovery  of  oxygen.  This 
anniversary  was  celebrated  by  a  gathering  of  American 
chemists  at  Northumberland,  Pa.  A  bibliography  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  productions,  prepared  at  Washington  (1875), 
gives  the  titles  of  more  than  300  separate  publication*. 
In  character  Dr.  Priestley  was  irritable  and  somewhat 
vain,  but  he  was  unquestionably  actuated  by  high  motives 
and  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  PORTEK  C.  BLISS. 

Priests  of  the  Oratory.  See  ORATORY,  CONGREGA- 
TION OF  THE. 

Priests  of  the  Mission.  See  LAZARISTS,  PAULISTS, 
PASSIONISTS,  REDEMPTORIST  FATHERS. 

Priloo'ki,  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Poltava,  on  the  Udai,  has  8771  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly 
employed  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacturing  of  tobacco. 

Prim  (  JUAN),  count  of  Reus  and  marquis  of  Castillejos, 
b.  in  Reus,  Catalonia,  Spain,  Dec.  6,  1814;  entered  the 
Spanish  army  in  boyhood;  obtained  rapid  promotion  dur- 
ing the  first  Carlistwar;  became  colonel  in  1837;  was  soon 
afterward  elected  to  the  Cortes,  where  he  became  promi- 
nent as  a  leader  of  tho  Progresistus  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  Espartero,  was  iici/nsoil  of  conspiracy  1842,  when 
he  took  refuge  in  France;  headed  insurrections  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  Kens;  materially  aided  in  the  overthrow 
of  Espartero  by  Narvaez,  and  in  effecting  the  return  of 
Queen  Maria  Cristina,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of 
count,  the  rank  of  general,  and  the  military  command  of 
Madrid  ;  fell  into  disfavor  in  the  following  year  on  account 
of  his  failure  to  act  with  energy  against  the  rebels  of  Cata- 
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Ionia:   was  accused   of  treason  Oct.,  1*1 t,  tried,  and  sen- 

tei i    t"    -i\     M-:I  I  >'  imprisonment  :    was    soon    pai  d'.n.-' I  : 

:l    trl     i      lent    t  inn-  as  governor    of    Puerto   Kid.;    MrVed    M 
a  volunteer   ill  Ilio   Turkish  army  on  tlic  1'aniil.c   i 
published  an  account  of  his  experiences  in  tin-  l!a-l;    win 
commander  iii  chief  in  the  war  against  Mnn.ee.. 
gaining  «  great   military  reputation  mid  the  title-  of  mar. 
<|iiis:    was  made  a    iniiiandcr  "I    it"'  Bpuilsh  contiii 
the  allied  intervention  in  Mexico   iMil.  Ijnl  so..n  withdrew 
ihal  enterprise,  much  to  the  displeasure  of 
Napoleon:  visited  tin- Army  of  tin-   Pot', mac  on   his  way 
bark  t'»  Spain  !y  defended  hi-  .-'induct  in  tho 

Cortes,  denouncing  tin-  ambitious  plain  of  tin-  French  om- 

:l   from    .Madrid    AMI;.,  I^C.  I:    doioted 
im  -elf  ihenci -forth  to  the  overthrow  of  Isabella,  for  which 
object   he  roi>  ul   iii!  .  \arious  combinations  and  headed 
insurrections,  especially  that  of  Jan., 
ilia,  but    ultimately  succeeded 

in  n.-gani/ing  lln-  ni.n  eincnt  which  ill  Sept..  ISllS.  through 
111,-  |  i  i  and  'l'o|iele.  rc-ulted  in  the  flight,  of  tho 

i|iic-en  In  France;  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  lit  .Ma  I 
ri'l;  liei-anic  e.inimander-iii  chief,  marshal,  minister  of 
ami  head  of  the  eabinet  in  the  new  provisional  gov- 
ernment :  conducted  several  negotiations  for  founding  a 
new  dyii:i>ty  in  Spain:  1'urni-hcd  the  pretext  for  the 
'  liei-miin  war  of  1*71)  71  by  Hi-  oH'er  of  tho  crown 
of  Spain  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Ilohen/'.lle!  ii,  unit  in  the 
autumn  of  |s7ii  obtained  from  the  Cortes  tho  election  of 
the  Italian  priih-e  Amaileiis,  duke  of  Aosta.  On  tho  day 
that  tin-  new  king  landed  at  Barcelona  (I>ei-.  _*>)  I'rim  was 
attacked  In  a-  ;i  in-  in  a  street  of  Madrid,  and  received 
eight  balls  in  his  body,  and  d.  two  days  later  (Doc.  30, 
1870),  His  memory  was  magnificently  honored  by  tho 
new  king,  and  a  fine  monument  was  erected  in  1875  over 
his  remains  in  the  Atocha  church  at  Madrid. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Pri'raate    [Lai.  primus,   "first"],   originally,  in    tho 

eccle-iast  iral  sy-tem  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chun-hand 
the  Church  of  England,  the  first,  in  rank  of  the  arch- 
bi-bo|,s  in  a  country.  Thus,  in  England  tho  archbishop 
of  Canterbiiry  was  lung  primate,  bul  at  present  Iho  arch- 
hishop  of  York  is  styled  ••  primate  of  England,"  while 
Canterbury  takes  the  higher  title  of  "primate  of  all  Kng- 
land."  The  Anglican  an-hbishop  of  Dublin  has  tho  title 
of  ••  primate  of  all  Ireland,"  and  the  Anglican  and  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  of  Armagh  are  both  called  "primate 
of  Ireland."  Five  or  six  French  prelates  are  called  pri- 
mates, but  tho  archbishop  of  Lyons  is  "primate  of  pri- 
Agnin,  the  archbishop  of  Braga  is  primato  of 
Portugal,  although  inferior  in  rank  to  the  patriarch  of 
Lisbon.  Thc.-e  facts  indicate,  that  the  office  of  primato 
has  io  some  extent  become  a  titular  one.  or  at  least  a  mere 
indication  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  precedence, 

Pri'mates  [Lat.  /n-im  n», "  first"],  an  ordorof  monodelph 
mammals  including  man,  the  monkeys,  and  the  lemurs. 
The-M-  arc  all  externally  distinguished  by  tho  foro  as  well 
as  hind  limbs  being  completely  or  almost  entirely  exsorted 
outside  of  tho  common  integument,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  the  ordinary  quadrupeds,  in  which  tho  proximal 
joints  are  enclosed  therein;  the  members  have  also  gen- 
erally I'm-  digits,  developed  on  the  hands  as  well  as  feet; 
the  innermost  or  first  of  the  hand  or  fore  foot  being  tho 
thumb,  which  is.  however,  frequently  suppress, .,|.  .,„,[  n,o 
corresponding  and  innermost  digit  of  the  root  being  thick- 
ened and  generally  opposable  like  the  thumb  to  tho  other 
digits,  only  in  man  assuming  parallelism  with  them;  this 
p'c'i  in  i  always  furnished  with  a  depressed  nail;  the 
teeth  are  not  distinctive,  being  modified  according  to  sev- 
eral types;  they  are,  however,  at  least  in  one  stage,  in- 
nrs.and  molars  :  of  the  incisors  there  are  in  each 
jaw  generally  four,  ami  never  more,  although  they  maybe 
reduce- 1  to  two,  or  all  In  tbe  upper  jaw  may  be  suppressed; 
the  clavicles  are  always  completely  developed  and  co- 
ordinated with  tho  development  of  distinct  shoulders  and 
their  ittUaoa  from  Mail  nthcr;  tho  brain  has  a  large 

cerebrum,  which ipletely  overlaps  the  olfactory  lobes  in 

front,  and  behind  m<,i,-  ,,;•  b-sj  covers  the  cerebellum;  on 
the  interior  surface  of  each  hemisphere  behind  a  peculiar 

sulcns    ;thc    SO   --ailed    ealcariu.-i    exists,    which    is    BO 

natcd  with  the  development  of  a  raised  portion  (the  hippo- 
campus minor)  within  the  posterior  corner  of  the  ventricle 
by  which  the   po-terior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  is  tra\ersed. 
The   order  as  thus   distinguished   includes   two   sub  . 
— (1)   Anthropoidea,   comprising  the   familii-    Hon. 
I  ma n  '.  Sim iid.e(  the  large-  tail -•  TOOpitheoidl 

Old-World  monkeys,  baboons,  etc.  i.  <Vl,i-!-o   ;thc  common 
New    World  monkey-  i.  and  .Midi.be  [the    i 
and  (1!)    Prosimia-.   with  the  families  Lcmurida-.  T« 
and  Daubentonldffi.     The  order,  as  thus  limited  and   de 
fined,  is  tho  result  of  studies  of  recent  zoologists.    Liuua  us. 


who  framed  tho  name,  embraced  under  it,  in  addition  to 
tho  forms  above  indicated,  all  tho  Cheiroptera  and  '/ 
pithrcus.     By  Cuvier  and  his  numerous,  followers  tho  tn:u 
Primates,  were  differentiated  into  two  orders — liimaim  (in 
eluding  man)  and  Quadrumana  (including  tho  moi>' 
and  lemurs).     The  naturalness  of  the  a--'..-iation  of  man 
with  the  monkeys  is  now  almost  universally  conceded,  an  1 
tho  main  question  in  dispute  at  the  present  time  is  « 1., 

forms  (tho  anthropoids)  should  bo  associated  with 
the  lemuroids  in  a  single  order,  or  the  two  distinguished 
M  independent  orders.  The  differences  between  them  arc 

certainly    great,    and     the     re.-,  nt     di-ci.very     by    Alpbon-e 
-Milne  I'M  wards  of  tho  peculi.u  me-  of  their  placenta 
greatly  to  the  arguments  in  favor  of  their  separation,  and 
the   question  is  a  very  e\enly  balanced   one.      i  See  further 
tho  names  of  tho  sub-orders  and  families.)     THEO.  tiit.t.. 

Prime  (BEXJAMIX  YOIMD.  .M.  !>.,  b.  at  Huntin 
L. I., Deo. SO,  1733 ;    graduated  at  Princeton  17.. I  :    n;i 
there.  1766-57;  studied  medicine  at  l.ey.b-u.  Holland, 
he  al.-o  devoted  much  time  to  tho  acquisition  of  langi: 

1  as  a  physician  at  New  York  17«4  :  publi 
uuie  of  poems,  The  1'ntrint:,-  .;/„»,-  t  London.  Iri'.li:    . 
political  songs  and  ballads  which  were  widely 
during  tho  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  <'n Inn, !,;,,'«  . 
(17'J1),  a  poem  on  the   Revolution.     1>.  at  New  York  Oct. 
ill,  171)1.     In  1838  a  volume  entitled  ,l/n..  .'/,></. j  <'„„.• 
••I.  was  printed  at  New  burg,  containing  poems,  t 
latious,  and  miscellanies  by  Dr.  Prime  in  several  langu 
including  Hebrew. 

Prime  (EDWABD  DORR  GRIFFIN),  brother  of  Dr.  P.  I. 
Prime,  b.  at  Cambridge.  N.  Y  .  Nov.  2.1814;  graduated  at 
Vniou  College  1832  and  nt  Princeton  Seminary 
pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Bootohtowo,  X.  Y.. 
-51 ;  became  associate  editor  of  the  New  York   Observer 
1853;  was  American  chaplain  nt  Rome  1854-55;  resumed 
his  editorship  IS.Vi,  mid  became  one  of  the  proprietors  1865. 
Author  of  Around  tl/,-  II ",,,-/./  (1871),  a  record  of  extcnsivo 
travels,  and  editor  of  Forty  Yean  in  thr,  Turkish  Empire,  or 
Memoirs  of  Ret:  William  Goodell,  D.  D.  (1875). 

Prime  (\ATIIANIEI.  Fi  rnnEii),  D.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Y'oung,  b.  at  Huntington,  L.  I.,  Apr.  21, 1785;  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  1804;  preached  several  years  on  Long 
Island;  was  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  Cambridge. 
Washington  CO.,  N.  Y.  1813-30;  became  principal  of  tho 
Mount  Pleasant  Female  Academy,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y..  Isiin, 
of  a  similar  institution  at  Newburg  1835, and  subsequent^ 
taught  and  preached  at  several  other  places.  D.  at  Mama- 
roneck  Mar.  27,  1856.  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  BoptixM 
and  a  History  of  Long  Island  (1845). 

Prime  (SAMPEL  IREN^TS),  D.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  N.  8. 
Prime,  b.  at  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1812:  graduated  at 
Williams  College  1829;  studied  theology  at  Princeton  ;  was 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  nnd 
preached  several  years,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  with- 
drew from  tho  pulpit  in  1840,  when  he  became  editor  of 
the  New  York  Observer,  the  leading  religious  paper  of  his 
denomination — a  post  he  has  since  retained  ;  has  several 
times  visited  Europe,  and  bos  published  some  40  vols., 
chiefly  anonymous.  Among  his  books  are  Travels  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  East  (2  vols.,  1855),  Letters  from  tiiriticrliind 
(1860),  The  Bible  in  tlie  Lei-ant  (1859),  Memoirs  of  Rev. 
Xirholns  ^[llr^•alf  (1862),  The  Alhambra  and  the  Kremlin 
(1873),  and  a  Life  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  (1874). 

Prime  (WILLIAM  COWPER),  brother  of  Samuel  Irenams, 
b.  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y'.,  Oct.  31, 1825  ;  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton 1843;  became  a  lawyer  in  New  York;  wrote  for  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  of  which  he  became  in  1861  editor 
and  one  of  tho  proprietors;  travelled  in  the  East  1855-56, 
and  has  published  The  Oirl  Creek  Letters  (1848),  The  Old 
Bouse  by  the  River  (1853),  Later  Years  (1854),  Boat- Life  in 
Ei/yptand  Nubia  (1857),  Tent-Life  in  the  Holy  Land  (1857), 
and  Coins,  Medals,  and  fteals,  Ancient  and  Modern,  Illus- 
trated and  Described  (18CO;  new  ed.  1864),  besides  a  mono- 
graph on  the  origin  of  the  familiar  hymn  "  0  mother  dear, 
Jerusalem"  (1865),  and  an  edition  in  fac-simile  of  Albert 
Duress  Little  Passion  (New  York,  1868). 

Prime  Mov'er.  Tho  term  "prime  mover  "is  employed 
to  designate  machines  the  oflico  of  which  is  to  transform 
tho  energy  expended  in  some  natural  source  of  power  into 
useful  or  available  work.  For  example,  a  quantity  of  water 
falling  from  one  level  to  another  represents  an  expenditure 
of  energy  due  to  the  force  of  gravity,  equivalent  in  foot- 
pounds to  the  product  of  the  weight  of  tho  water  mulii 
.y  the  height  of  fall  in  feet.  In  falling  without  ob- 
struction or  resistance  the  velocity  of  the  water  continually 
increases,  and  the  accumulated  energy  represented  by  the 
living  force  is  usually  dissipated  in  the  shock  at  the  bottom 
of  tlo-  fall.  To  render  this  source  of  power  available,  a 
water-wheel  may  be  introduced,  which,  receiving  the  im- 
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pulses  of  tho  foiling  particles,  causes  a  portion  of  the  work 
to  be  transformed  into  useful  work,  and  the  water  reaches 
the  bottom  of  the  fall  with  its  energy  diminished  by  pre- 
cisely the  quantity  which  has  been  so  transferred  or  trans- 
muted into  the  work  absorbed  by  the  water-wheel. 

While  prime  movers  generally  have  the  characteristics 
of  other  machines  in  many  respects,  yet  only  a  few  machines 
can  be  classed  as  prime  movers.  The  definition  of  a  ma- 
chine given  by  Ampere,  and  adopted  by  Poncelet,  Willis, 
and  other  writers,  is  "  an  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  directions  and  velocities  of  given  motions  are  changed;" 
forces  being  left  out  of  consideration,  because  few  machines, 
except  the  prime  movers,  are  dependent  in  their  construc- 
tion on  the  nature  or  source  of  the  power  which  drives 
them.  Prime  movers  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
because  their  construction  and  the  arrangement  of  their 
parts  are  necessarily  dependent  on  the  nature  or  source  of 
the  energy  which  is  to  be  utilized,  their  office  being  pri- 
marily that  of  receiving,  transforming,  and  transmitting 
power  from  some  natural  source,  by  which  means  they 
drive  or  move  other  machines.  This  distinctive  feature 
of  this  class  of  machines  involves  importantconsiderations 
in  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  their  construc- 
tion. While  the  "  principles  of  mechanism,"  based  on  the 
science  to  which  Ampere  gave  the  name  "  kinematics."  or 
science  of  motion,  suffice  for  the  combination  of  parts  of 
nearly  all  other  machine?,  the  construction  of  the  various 
prime  movers  demands  the  application  of  nearly  the  whole 
range  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  notably  of  tho  funda- 
mental theorems  of  the  science  of  dynamics.  Questions  of 
economy  of  power  are  to  be  studied  mainly  in  the  construc- 
tion of  prime  movers,  and  they  are  to  bo  regarded  from 
these  considerations  as  something  more  than  mere  ma- 
chines ;  they  are  "  motors." 

Tlie  sources  of  energy  in  nature  which  are  made  avail- 
able for  useful  purposes  by  the  aid  of  prime  movers  are 
heat,  tho  energy  of  falling  water,  tho  motions  of  tho  atmo- 
sphere, and  electricity  or  magnetism.  The  latter  being, 
however,  regarded  as  referable  to  heat,  and  the  second  :m<l 
third  sources  mentioned  being  manifestations  of  the  force 
of  gravity,  tho  ultimate  sources  of  available  energy  may 
be  considered  to  be  hr.nt  and  yrnrittitiiin.  As  regards  miis- 
cn/fi/-  energy,  men  and  animals  may  be  regarded  as  prime 
movers — perfect  exhibitions,  in  this  respect,  of  tho  imper- 
fect results  of  human  efforts  in  artificial  constructions. 

Tho  heat-engine,  under  the  form  of  the  steam-engine, 
holds  the  first  place  in  importance  among  all  tho  prime 
movers.  In  the  investigations  and  experiments  connected 
with  economy  in  its  use  and  its  adaptation  t;>  various  pur- 
|M)-cs,  especially  to  the  propulsion  of  steamships,  it  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  practical  engineers, 
and  artisans  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined  ; 
and  the  developments  arising  from  its  use  have  given  rise 
to  a  special  branch  of  engineering  science.  Tho  use  of  tho 
water-wheel  in  the  form  of  the  turbine,  tho  sceond  priints 
mover  in  importance,  has  been  greatly  extended  through 
the  new  facilities  afforded  for  its  construction  by  steam 
machinery  and  the  arts  and  industries  developed  by  it. 
Hot-air  engines,  gas-engines,  and  electro-dynamic  engines 
are  prime  movers  more  restricted  in  their  applications,  but 
they  possess  respectively  peculiarities  which  render  them 
advantageous  under  certain  conditions.  The  windmill  is 
another  prime  mover  which  in  favorable  localities  is  of 
great  value.  Water-engines,  in  which  the  construction  of 
the  apparatus  is  nearly  identical  with  some  form  of  the 
steam-engine,  the  pressure  upon  tho  piston  being  produced 
by  a  head  of  water,  are  also  •'  motors  "  in  common  use. 

W.  P.  TROWBUIDGE, 

Prime  Num'bers.  A  whole  number  is  said  to  be 
prime  when  it  cannot  be  exactly  divided  by  any  other 
whole  number  except  1.  Two  numbers  are  prime  with  re- 
spect to  each  other  when  they  cannot  both  be  divided 
by  any  whole  number  except  1.  Thus,  2,  3,  5,  etc.  are 
prime  numbers;  6  and  7  are  prime  with  respect  to  each 
other.  No  rule  has  been  found  for  discovering  prime 
numbers  by  a  direct  process.  A  method  of  sifting  out 
numbers  not  prime  was  described  by  Eratosthenes,  and  for 
that  reason  is  generally  known  as  Eratosthenes's  sieve. 
The  method  is  as  follows :  Since  every  even  number  is 
divisible  by  2,  we  may  omit  or  sift  out  all  such  numbers, 
and  remembering  that  2  itself  is  prime,  we  write  down  the 
series  of  odd  numbers  up  to  any  limit,  say  up  to  99  :  1,  3, 
7,11,  13,  17,  19,  etc.  etc.  We  begin  with  the  first  prime 
number  after  2,  which  is  3,  and  counting  from  it,  we  strike 
out  every  third  number,  because  all  such  numbers  are 
divisible  by  3,  and  therefore  are  not  prime.  We  then  begin 
with ;"),  and  counting  from  it  we  strike  out  every  fifth  number, 
because  all  such  numbers  are  divisible  by  5.  We  then  begin 
with  7,  and  counting  from  it,  we  strike  out  every  seventh 
number.  The  remaining  numbers  are  prime.  In  this  way 
we  find  that  the  prime  numbers  less  than  100  are  1,  2,  3,  5, 


7,  11, 13,  17,  19,  23,  2!),  31,  37,  41,  43,  47,  53,  59,  61,  67,  71, 
73,  79,  83,  89,  and  97.  The  operation  of  sifting  may  be 
extended  to  any  series  of  whole  numbers,  but  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit  the  operation  becomes  tedious.  In  applying  the 
method  just  described  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  if  a 
number  cannot  be  divided  by  a  prime  number  less  than  its 
own  square  root,  that  number  must  be  prime.  Thus,  in 
the  case  supposed  we  need  not  go  farther  than  7,  because  7 
is  the  greatest  prime  number  less  than  1/100.  From  the 
nature  of  the  process  of  Eratosthenes  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  prime  numbers  in  a  given  interval  will 
be  less  the  higher  that  interval  commences.  The  number 
of  prime  numbers  up  to  10,000  is  1230  ;  the  number  between 
10,000  and  20,000  is  1033;  between  20,000  and  30,000  it  is 
985  ;  and  so  on.  Many  tables  of  prime  numbers  have  been 
published  of  greater  or  less  extent;  those  of  Burckhardt 
extend  to  the  number  3,036,000.  The  highest  number  that 
has  been  shown  to  be  prime  is  231  —  1  =  2,147,483,647 ;  this 
was  found  by  Euler.  Tables  of  prime  numbers  may  be 
used  for  factoring.  To  resolve  a  given  number  in  all  its 
prime  factors,  we  commence  by  dividing  successively  by  2 
as  many  times  as  possible,  then  by  3,  and  so  on  till  we  see 
from  tho  table  that  the  quotient  is  a  prime  number;  then 
will  all  the  divisors  used,  together  with  the  last  quotient, 
be  the  required  prime  factors. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  properties  of  prime  num- 
bers :  (1)  If  a  number  cannot  be  divided  by  any  prime 
number  less  than  its  own  square  root,  it  is  a  prime  number. 
(2)  All  prime  numbers  except  2  are  of  the  form  4u±l; 
those  of  the  form  4?i  -f  1  are  each  equal  to  the  sura  of  two 
squares.  (3)  All  prime  numbers  greater  than  3  are  of  tho 
form  6»  i  1.  The  converse  of  the  2d  and  3d  propositions 
is  not  true.  (4)  If  n  is  a  prime  number,  the  expression 
1  +  1X2x3  •  •  •(>>  —  !)  's  divisible  by  n.  (5)  If  n  is  a 
prime  number,  and  if  r  is  any  number  not  divisible  by  71. 
then  will  the  remainder  after  dividing  rn  by  n  be  the  same 
as  that  after  dividing  r  by  H.  (6)  The  supposition  remain- 
ing the  same  as  before,  tile  expression  )•»-'  —  1  is  divisible 
by  n.  W.  G.  PECK. 

Primitive  Wesleyans.  See  METHODISM,  by  ABEL 
STEVENS,  A.  M.,  LL.D. 

Primogeniture  [Lat.  primm,  "  first,"  and  geniturn, 
"  birth "],  or  the  right  of  the  eldest  son  to  inherit  the 
real  estate  of  his  father  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  inherit  only  part  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty the  father  may  have  accumulated,  originated  in  Eu- 
rope with  feudalism.  Vague  traces  of  it  can  be  found  in 
antiquity  and  in  the  Eastern  nations.  Wherever  there 
was  a  monarchy,  there  was  at  least  an  attempt  at  estab- 
lishing the  law  of  primogeniture  in  the  royal  family.  But 
it  did  not  receive  its  full  development  until  feudalism  be- 
came the  general  state  of  society. 

Prim'rose  [prime-rose,  from  its  early  flowering],  a 
genus  of  hundsiimc  flowering  herbs,  largely  European,  of 
the  order  Primulacca:  and  genus  ]'i->>uiil>i.  The  true  prim- 
rose is  P.  yruHiliJlorn  of  Europe.  P.  offiein&li*  is  the  cow- 
slip, of  which  the  polyanthus  is  a  cultivated  form,  all  of 
these  running  into  many  varieties.  The  birdseye  prim- 
rose (P.  fariuota)  belongs  to  a  humbler  division  of  the 
genus.  This  and  the  related  P.  Mistassinica  are  indig- 
enous also  to  the  northern  parts  of  Xorth  America.  P, 
auricula,  the  parent  of  the  auriculas  of  tho  gardens,  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe.  The  Chinese  primrose  (/'. 
tfinenu'i),  now  one  of  the  commonest  house-plants,  repre- 
sents a  different  section  of  the  genus,  to  which  P.  cortii- 
soidef,  a  choice  Siberian  species  now  coming  into  culti- 
vation, also  belongs.  Two  very  handsome  species  of  recent 
introduction,  which  are  much  thought  of,  are  /'.  Japntiirn, 
Gray,  from  Japan,  and  /'.  Parry  i,  Gray,  from  the  Colorado 
Rocky  Mountains.  Tho  evening  primroses  are  species  of 
(Enothera,  of  a  wholly  different  natural  order,  and  took 
the  name  from  a  very  superficial  likeness  of  the  corolla  to 
that  of  the  true  primrose.  ASA  Uit.ir. 

Primrose,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.     P.  1015. 

Primula'ceiC  [from  Primula,  the  typical  genus],  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  gamopetalous  herbs  widely 
distributed  over  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  the  cooler  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  order  is  readily  cha- 
racterized by  having  stamens  of  the  same  number  as  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  opposite  them  on  the  tube  or 
throat  a  single  style  and  stigma,  and  a  one-celled  ovary 
with  a  free  central  placenta,  bearing  several  or  numerous 
ovules.  To  this  must  be  added  tho  herbaceous  character, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Myrtinaceoe,  tropical  trees  or 
shrubs  which  have  a  similar  floral  structure.  Except  a 
slight  acridity,  Primulacoa)  are  nearly  inert  plants,  of  no 
economical  importance  beyond  the  beauty  of  their  blos- 
soms. Besides  tho  PRIMDOSE  (which  see)  and  its  near 
allies,  the  Cyclamen,  our  beautiful  Dodtcatheon,  and  one 
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species  at  Anayallii  are  familiar  in  ornamental  cultiva- 
tion. AS  Y  i;«  iv. 

Prince   [Lat.  yu-i'/i<,y,»],  a  title  which  sprang  from  that 
of  the  Unman   PKIMTI-.   Si  s  Y  i  i  s  i  «  bidi  166  .      It   b 
a  title  of  the   Roniaii   emperors,  and  from  them    passed  to 
mcdiieval    and    modern    so\ereigns.      There   are   also 

i   rulers  who   hale  no   higher  title  than    pi  I) 
of  the    blood    arc    in    (I  •  lielher   they 

;lv  hear  this  or  sonic   intcnor  title.      In  continental 
Kurope  there  are  also  princes  wdio  are  not  related  t' 

illed    ill  Germany   /';;/•«'.  and    not   /• 
St  rictlv,  all    Knglish  nobles   ot'  higher   niuk   than  \i 

.  ;il'  ,1  to  iic  -t.\  ie  I  p,  iii ••••  . 1  LI  in  practical  use  princes 
of  the  blood  are  the  only  on,  -  to  designated. 

Prince,  the  north-westernmost   county  of   Prince    l!l 
mi  1   Island,  Dominion  uf  Canada.       It  i.  tZOtadlBg  J 
tile  and  well   cultivated.      Chief  tov.  n,  Snmuiei  side.      Ca|>. 
Princeton.     P.  Z8,SOJ. 

Pryice  (HKXKY),  b.  in  Maine  about  IMt;  graduated 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  became  brevet  second 
lieutenant  of  infantry  Sept.,  1835,  oap tain  1SI7;  engaged 
in  the  Florida  war  and  war  with  Mexico:  brevet  captain 
and  major  for  Conti eras,  churubusco, and  Molino  del  U'-y. 
being  severely  wounded  at  latter:  returned  to  duty  I860, 
and  employed  "ii  Coast  Sin  \  ey  nut  il  I  •-.'.'.  i\  lieu  appointed 
payma-ter  with  rank  of  major;  appointed  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  volunteers  Apr.,  IM;L',  he  participated  in  the  battle 
el  <  flar  Mountain,  Aug.  '.t.  1  st'jj.  when-  captured  and  held 
prisoner  until  llecetnber;  subsequently  served  in  North 
Carolina,  Virginia.  Tennc-see.  and  Smith  Carolina.  Re- 
turned to  duty  as  payma-ter  Aug.,  1860. 

Prince  (OLIVER  H.),b.  in  Connecticut;  moved  to  Gcor- 

gia  in  early  youth;    studied    lau.  and  v.as    admitted  to  the 

bar;  was  one  of  the  lirst  settlers  iu  Macou,  and  one  of  the 
five  commissioners  who  laid  out  that  city  :   was  the  author 
of  many  humorous  sketches;  one  of  these,  giiing  an  ac- 
count of  a  Georgia  militia  niu-ter.  uas  rcpublished  in  sev- 
eral   foreign    languages;    he   \\  a  -    al->    author  of    /'i-iitce's 
•    Vigett,  a    work   compiled    with  great    ability;   was 
.nan,)    I  8J8   -M  :  was  lost  at  sea  in  the  wreck  of  the 
steamer  Home  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  int.  '.<.  1837, 
aged  about  fifty  years.  A.  II.  STKIMIKNS. 

Prince  (THOMAS),  b. at  Sandwich,  Mass..  Mav  i:>.  ir,^7  • 
graduated  at  Harvard  1707;  vi-ite  I  the  U'est  Indies  and 
the  i-!and  of  Madeira;  went  to  Knglaud  17'1'J;  preached 
for  several  years  at  Combs,  Snfl'olk,  and  elsewhere;  re- 
turned to  Massachusetts  1717:  was  ordained  colleague  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Seuall,  pa-tor  of  the  Old  South  church, 
n,  Oct.  1,  1718;  devoted  many  years  to  the  collection 
of  materials  for  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  New 
Kugland,  and  gathered  a  valuable  library,  which  ho  be- 

?ncathed  to  the  Old   South  church.     D.  at  Huston  Oct.  22, 
7.iS.     When   the  Old  South   church    was    dc-civatcil   by 
Uiiti-h  soldiery  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  docu- 
ments in  the  Prince  library  were  stolen  or  destroyed.     Of 
the  remainder,  still  of  extreme  value,  and  now  forming 

!iart  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  a  catalogue  was.  pub 
ished  in  l^ll-i.  Prince  was  eminent  as  a  preacher  and  as 
a  man  of  learning,  published  twenty-nine  single  sermons 
and  many  occasional  writings,  and  undertook  a  work  val- 
uable from  its  extreme  accuracy  of  detail.  '/','/.•  Aannli  of 
'"'/'//'(in/,  of  which,  however,  only  vol.  i.  (1736)  and 
part  of  vol.  ii.  (1755)  appeared,  extending  only  to  1633. 
Many  MSS.  of  Prince,  including  a  J/iunf.  remain  unedited. 
but  will  probably  be  issued  by  the  Prince  Society  of  Mu- 
tual Publication,  established  at  Boston,  June,  I. So. 

Prince  Ed'ward,  a  fertile  county  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
eonsi-ting  of  a  peninsula  and  several  small  islands  in  Lake 
Ontario,  having  the  Bay  of  Quinte  on  the  X.  Area,  334 
sq.  m.  Cap.  Picton.  P.  2(>,.'i:;ii. 

Prince  Edward,  county  of  Central  Virginia.  Area, 
300  sq.  m.  It  ia  a  pleasantly  diversified  region,  with 
picturesque  scenery  and  a  rich  soil.  Tobacco  and  grain 
are  leading  products.  Good  Triassj,.  coal  is  mined  to  some 
extent.  Traversed  by  Atlantic  Mis-is.-ippi  and  Ohio  and 
Uichnnuidaiid  Danville  Ii.  Us.  Cup.  Kaniivillo.  P.  12,004. 

Prince  Edward  Island  [named  in  17'.w  in  honor  of 

Kduard.  duke  of  Kent,  father  of  t)i n  Victoria],  an  island 

in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  constituting,  since    I-.;.;,  ;l 

i irovince  of  the  Dominion"!  '  ana  da.  liritish  \orth  America. 
t   extends  from  hit.  4:>°  5(1'  to    17°  un'  N..  and  from  Ion. 
0    M°    211'    W.      It    is   crescent  shaped,  the   concavity 
toward  the  N.  by  !•).      Length,  nearly  130  mile-;   a\  enure 

.  h,   31   miles.     An   isthmus   -1    miles   wide  join 
we-t  ernp  art  to  the  principal  body  of  land;  1!  1  minor  i 
belong  to  the  ]irm  inee.     Then'  are  numerous  bays,  harbors, 
and  proniontoiie-.      Northumberland  Strait,  on  the  S.  and 
W..  separates  it  from   the  mainland   of  Nova   Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.     The  area  of  the  island  is  L'li'.l  sq.  m.,  or 


ml)  acres.     The  soil  is  wonderfully  fertile.     The  gur- 
gcnerally   level,  with   some  low  hills.     There  arc 
very  few   rocks  or  stones  of  any  kind   r.  -iblc. 

i  Lagoons  and  lakes  are  rather  numerous.      '|  ),,.  ,.|illK,t,.   |s 
mild  fur  the  latitude,  and  remarkably  healthful.     The  soil 
is   deeply   underlaid    by   Silurian    saml-tone.      The   foi 
uii'-e  niiiLMiili'-'-nt,  are   now  greatly  reduce'!.      Thev  con-i    t 
of   birch,    elm,    maple,    a-h.    beech,    pine,    -pruce.  fir.    hem 

'•dar.    juniper    or    tamarack,    poplar,    and    willow. 
There  are  some  jieat-bo^s.  which  are  easily  ei.n\  cited  into 

!  |s.      \  a-l  ij'iantities  of  sea-manure  are  everywhere 
accessible.      The  main  island  has  oiilv  .'>-.  !    un- 

cultivated land.    The  small  islands  h  i  -ulti- 

'iid   loll  of  wa-te  bind.     The  mini   -urrouildin  : 
Jirovinee  teem  with  fish — mackerel,  herring,  eod,  and  many 
other  species  ;  the  ti  \  er'\  important. 

The  manufacturing  interests  .evcept  shipbuilding)  are  not 
extensive,  and  but  few  valuable  minerals  are  known  to 
exist.  Copper  and  bog  iron  ore  are  found.  The  agricul- 
tural interests  have  bi-en  injured  by  the  former  system  of 
great  laii'leil  e-tati  .  liat  since  ls.it  jhe  provincial  govern- 
ment has  been  bil\  in:;  tl"  -  I'a-t  as  po.sJUe,  nn,l 
ii  taken  \i\  Ibe  local  authorities  tocom- 

Eel  the  gale  of  such  lands.     In  most  ea-i  •   the  pun  I 
mils   have  been   resold  to  small  and   well  to  do   fan: 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye.  potatoes,  buckwheat,  and  garden 
vegetables  are  raised.     Cattle,   bor-es.   suine.   sheep,  and 
poultry  are  bred  cxteiisi\  ely.     The  island   is  divided  into 
three  counties — King's.  Queen's,  and   Prince.     Then 
been  a  system  of  public  schools  since  l-^'|.     r|'|,,.  ijntoOO 
at  present  includes  ._'iammar  or  higher  schools,  and  second- 
ary schools.     Normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
have  been  established.     There   arc  three  denominational 

.    Unman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and   Wesleyan — all  at 

Clnirlottetown.     During  the  summer  the  island  is  visited 
by  regular  lines  of  steamers  and  by  thousands  of  fishing 
's.     During  the  winter  the  island  is  i:  Me  ex- 

cept by  ice-boats,  which  run  from  Cape  Traverse  to  Capo 
Tormentin,  N.  B.,  9  miles,  carrying  the  mails.  There  is 
also  a  submarine  telegraph. 

Hinlnry. — This  island  (the  Isle  St.  .Tean  of  the  French) 
was  discovered  by  the  Cahots  in  1497.  It  began  to  be 
settled  by  the  French  in  1715,  who  increased  quite  rapidly 
for  many  years.  In  1  7(1 1.  bavingcomc  under  English  rule, 
many  of  the  French  left  the  country,  and  the  island  was 
parcelled  out  among  67  grantees,  who  agreed  to  furnish  a 
numerous  colony  of  Protestant  settlers  (not  English)  for 
the  colony.  But  though  these  conditions  were  never  ful- 
filled, the  great  estates  were  not  broken  up.  the  proprietors 
being  sustained  in  their  claims  by  the  British  government. 
This  has  always  been  a  source  of  much  popular  discontent. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  never  fully  tolerated  till 
1830.  There  is  now  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Charlotte- 
town,  and  that  body  is  more  numerous  than  any  other 
denomination.  The  province  sends  four  senators  to  the 
Dominion  Parliament.  Cap.  Charlottetown. 

r<:)iiilni!f»i. — The  population  in  1745  was  800;  in  1752, 
1354;  in  1763,  4100.  Soon  afterward  the  greater  part  of 
the  French  abandoned  the  country.  P.  in  1797,  4500;  in 
1827,  23.266;  in  1833,  32,292;  in  1841,  47,034:  in  isis. 
62,634;  in  1855,71,496;  in  1861,80,857;  in  1871,94,021. 
Of  these,  40,442  were  Roman  Catholics,  52,317  Protestants 
of  various  denominations,  and  the  remainder  of  other  faiths 
than  Christian.  There  were  323  Indians,  to  whom  in  ISC  I 
Lennox  Island,  a  valuable  island  in  Richmond  Bay,  was 
ceded.  CIIARI.KS  W.  (itn 

Prince  Fred'ericktown,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Calvcrt  co., 
Md.,  5  miles  from  Chesapeake  Bay,  contains  1  church,  a 
court-house,  jail,  and  1  newspaper.  P.  64. 

I.  II.  C.  WILLIAMS.  Kn.  "Joriix.M.." 

Prince  George,  county  of  S.  K.  Virginia,  bounded 
N.  E.  by  James  River  and  N.  W.  by  the  Appomattox. 
Area.  300  sq.  m.  It  is  nearly  level,  well  wooded,  and  has 
a  light  productive  soil.  Corn  is  a  leading  product.  Trav- 
ersed by  the  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Cap. 
Prince  George  Court-house.  Pop.  7820. 

Prince  George  Court-House,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Prince   ' 
George  co.,  Ya. 

Prince  George's,  county  of  Maryland,  bounded  N.  E. 
and  E.  by  Patuxent  River,  and  W.  by  the  Potomac  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Area,  500  sq.  m.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  farming  counties  in  the  State.  It  is  rolling  and  has 
a  rich  loamy  soil.  Tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  and  r}'e  are  lead- 
ing products.  The  shad  and  oyster  fisheries  are  important. 
Iron  ore,  marl,  tripoli.  bole,  and  rich  sulphide  of  iron  are 

j  found.     Traversed  by  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Baltimore 

and  Potomac  R.  Rs.    Cap.  Upper  Marlborough.    P.  21,133. 

Prin'ceps  Sena'tns,  an  officer  of  the  Roman  senate. 

ruder  the  kings  ho  was  the  first  in  rank  of  the  decent 

i   prim!,  was  cm/08  urbit,  and  waa  appointed  for  life  by  the 
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PRINCE  RUPERT'S  DROPS— PKINGLE. 
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king.  After  487  B.  c.  ho  was  appointed  by  the  curies,  but 
not  for  life,  and  might  be  chosen  from  the  patret  minorum 
gentium,  who  could  not  before  receive  the  office.  It  was 
afterward  given  to  the  oldest  ex-censor,  and  became  inde- 
endent of  the  prefecture  of  the  city.  It  still  later  might 
e  given  to  any  senator,  but,  though  a  title  of  great  dig- 
nity, no  power  belonged  with  it,  not  even  the  presidency 
of  the  senate.  Finally,  the  Roman  emperors  took  the 
title,  and  with  it  assumed  at  will  an  authority  over  the 
acts  of  the  senate. 

Prince  Ru'pert's  Drops  are  formed  by  throwing 
melted  glass  into  water.  They  have  an  elongated,  taper- 
ing form.  A  smart  blow  upon  the  large  end  makes  no  im- 
pression, but  if  the  smallest  part  be  picked  off  the  small 
end,  the  whole  falls  into  powder. 

Prince's  Feather.     See  AMARANTH. 

Prince's  Met'al  [named  from  Prince  Rupert]  is  a 
kind  of  brass,  nearly  the  same  as  pinchbeck  ;  but  the  term 
is  vaguely  used  for  other  alloys. 

Priu'cess  Anne,  county  of  S.  E.  Virginia,  bounded 
N.  by  Chesapeake  Bay,  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  S. 
by  North  Carolina.  It  has  extensive  forests  and  a  light 
productive  soil.  Corn  and  live-stock  are  leading  products. 
Area,  3iO  sq.  m.  Cap.  Princess  Anne  Court-house.  P.  8273. 

Princess  Anne,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Somerset  co., 
Aid.,  on  Eastern  Shore  R.  11.,  116  miles  S.  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  has  4  churches,  1  steam  grist  and  saw  mill,  2 
hotels,  and  1  newspaper.  P.  of  v.  805;  of  tp.  4120. 

C.  W.  FONTAINE,  ED.  '•  HERALD." 

Princess  Anne  Court-house,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Prin- 
cess Anne  co.,  Va. 

Prlnce'ton,  p.-v.,  Blenheim  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Ont., 
Canada,  on  Great  Western  Railway,  8  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Toronto,  manufactures  lumber  and  shingles,  and  has  1 
weekly  newspaper.  P.  about  600. 

Princeton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Dallas  co.,  Ark.     P.  1142. 

Princeton,  p.-v.,  Colusa  co.,  Cal.,  on  Sacramento 
River.  P.  132. 

Princeton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Bureau  co.,  III.,  on 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  105  miles  W.  of 
Chicago,  has  1  high  and  3  excellent  public  schools,  I  I 
churches,  a  public  reading-room,  3  newspapers,  3  bank-. 
4  hotels,  2  flouring-mills,  2  grain-warehouses,  a  bread 
cracker-factory,  a  foundry  and  machine-shop,  a  plough- 
factory,  gasworks,  and  a  manufactory  of  farm  implements. 
P.  of  v.  3264  ;  of  tp.  4363. 

C.  N.  WHITNEY,  En.  "BUREAU  Co.  HERALD." 

Princeton,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  111.    P.  348. 

Princeton,  p.-v.,  Patoka  tp.,  cap.  of  Gibson  co.,  Ind., 
on  Evansville  and  Chicago  and  Louisville  New  Albany  and 
St.  Louis  11.  Us.,  27  miles  N.  of  Evansville,  has  excellent 
schools,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  grain-elevator,  1  bank,  2 
flouring,  2  woollen,  and  2  planing  mills,  3  wagon,  car- 
riage, and  plough  shops,  and  2  magnificent  depots.  P. 
1847.  A.  J.  CALKINS,  ED.  "CLARION." 

Princeton,  tp.,  White  co.,  Ind.     P.  851. 

Princeton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Scott  co.,  la.,  on  Mississippi 
and  Wapsipinicon  rivers.  P.  49S;  of  tp.  1197. 

Princeton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Caldwell  co.,  Ky.,  on  Louis- 
ville Paducah  and  South-western  R.  R.,  has  a  college  and 
several  good  schools,  7  churches,  1  bank,  2  hotels,  1  news- 
paper, a  woollen-factory,  and  2  mills.  It  is  located  in  a 
rich  coal,  iron  ore,  and  lead-bearing  section.  P.  1012. 
C.  T.  ALLEN,  En.  "BANNER." 

Princeton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Me.,  on  St. 
Croix  and  Pcnobscot  R.  R.  P.  1072. 

Princeton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  in- 
cludes Mount  Wachusett,  the  highest  mountain  in  Massa- 
chusetts. P.  1279. 

Princeton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Mille  Lacs  co.,  Minn., 
on  Rum  River.  P.  CU2. 

Princeton,  p.-v.,  Morgan  tp.,  cap.  of  Mercer  co.,  Mo., 
on  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  R.  R.,  402  miles  from 
Chicago,  has  excellent  schools,  2  churches,  2  newspapers, 
1  wagon-factory,  a  fine  flouring-mill,  and  3  lumber-yards. 
Fine  water-power  and  an  abundance  of  good  timber  exist 
here.  It  was  incorporated  in  1857.  P.  389. 

W.  L.  ROBERTSON,  ED.  "  ADVANCE." 

Princeton,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  N.  J.,  situated 
on  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  and  on  a  branch  of  Penn- 
sylvania Central  R.  R.,  49  miles  S.  W.  from  New  York  City 
and  11  miles  N.  E.  of  Trenton,  is  beautifully  located  upon 
an  elevated  ridge  commanding  a  fine  prospect;  is  noted  as 
the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Jan.  3,  1777  (see  PRIN<T.TOX, 
BATTLE  OP),  has  numerous  fine  residences,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (see  NEW  JERSEY,  CUI.I.I.OK 
OF)  and  the  preparatory  school  of  the  college.  The  Theo- 


logical Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  located 
here.  There  are  9  churches,  2  banks,  2  hotels,  2  public 
and  several  private  schools,  and  1  newspaper,  besides 
periodicals  connected  with  the  college  and  seminary.  The 
Continental  Congress  assembled  here  June  30,  1783.  P. 
of  b.  2798;  of  tp.  3986. 

C.  S.  ROBINSON,  ED.  "  PRINCETON  PRESS." 

Princeton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Mercer  co.,  West  Va. 

Princeton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Green  Lake  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Fox  River  and  on  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  R.  R.,  has 
1  newspaper  and  an  active  trade.  P.  705;  of  tp.  1709. 

Princeton,  Battle  of,  an  important  engagement  of 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  though  the  numbers 
of  the  combatants  and  the  total  losses  were  relatively 
small.  A  week  after  the  battle  of  TRENTON  (which  sec), 
Lord  Cornwallis  marched  against  Washington  and  en- 
camped near  Trenton,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
Americans  on  the  following  day.  Washington,  perceiving 
that  he  would  fight  to  a  disadvantage  at  Trenton,  and  learn- 
ing  that  only  threo  British  regiments  and  a  few  dragoons 
remained  at  Princeton,  made  a  bold  night-march  upon  that 
place,  surprised  the  enemy  at  daybreak  (Jan.  3,  1777)  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  college,  and  routed  and  dispersed  them 
within  twenty  minutes,  inflicting  a  loss  of  200  killed  and 
wounded  and  of  230  prisoners.  The  American  loss  was 
not  above  30  men,  but  included  Gen.  Hugh  Mercer,  2  col- 
onels, 1  major,  and  3  captains.  This  result  was  of  immense 
value  in  reanimating  the  courage  of  the  colonists,  who  had 
been  disheartened  by  a  series  of  reverses,  and  the  action 
was  the  precursor  of  a  well-combined  series  of  operations 
by  which  the  British  were  driven  from  the  greater  part  of 
the  two  Jerseys. 

Prince'town,  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Prince  co.,  P.  E.  I. 
(Dominion  of  Canada),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  38 
miles  from  Charlottetown.  Malpiquo  harbor,  3  miles  dis- 
tant, is  deep  enough  for  ships  of  1000  tons.  P.  about  400. 

Princetown,  tp.,  Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  846. 

Prince'ville,  v.  (STANFOLD  P.  0.),  Athabasca  co., 
Quebec,  Canada,  is  the  site  of  Princeville  College,  estab- 
lished in  1862.  P.  of  sub-district,  511. 

Princeville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Peoria  co.,  111.,  on  Pcoria 
and  Rock  Island  R.  R.  P.  424 ;  of  tp.  1335. 

Prince  Wil'liam,  county  of  Virginia,  extending  W. 
and  N.  W.  from  Potomac  River.  Area,  350  sq.  in.  It  is 
somewhat  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  naturally  fertile.  Corn 


is  tin;  principal  product.     Traversed  by  Alexandria  Vir- 
ginia Midland  and  Gre 
P.  7504. 


Great  Southern  II.  II.    Cap.  Brentsville. 


Prin'cipal  [Lat.  prineipalit],  in  an  organ,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  chief  stops  or  sets  of  pipes.  The  principal  is 
a  metallic  stop,  and  is  tuned  one  octave  above  the  diapa- 
sons— i.  e.  above  the  ordinary  pitch — and  hence  it  is  some- 
times called  the  "  octavo  "  stop.  In  tuning  an  organ  of 
several  stops  it  is  found  convenient  to  commence  with  the 
principal,  as  it  stands  midway  in  pitch  between  the  diapa- 
sons and  the  fifteenth,  and  by  the  clearness  of  its  tone  fur- 
nishes the  best  standard  for  the  adjustment  of  most  of  the 
other  stops.  The  name  probably  arose  from  this  priority 
of  the  stop  in  the  tuning  of  an  organ,  and  not  from  any 
quality  in  itself  implying  superiority  or  precedence. 

WILLIAM  STAUNTON. 

Pringhar,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  O'Brien  co.,  la.,  has  a  court- 
house, 1  newspaper,  a  good  hotel,  and  a  land-office.  P. 
about  60.  A.  II.  WII.I.ITS,  ED.  "  PIONEER." 

Prin'gle  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Blaiklaw,  Teviotdale,  Scot- 
land, Jan.  5,  1789;  met  with  an  accident  in  infancy  which 
rendered  him  a  cripple  for  life;  graduated  at  Edinburgh 
University;  became  clerk  to  the  commissioners  on  the  pub- 
lic records  of  Scotland;  began  in  1811  to  publish  occasional 
poems;  became  in  1817  co-editor  with  James  Cleghnrn  of 
the  Edinburgh  Mutithly  Mai/itzine,  which  soon  took  the 
name  of  Blackwoud's  Kdinburyh  Magazine;  was  at  the 
same  time  editor  of  the  Star,  a  semi-weekly  newspaper, 
and  of  Constable's  Mnyatlae  ;  joined  a  company  of  twenty- 
four  persons,  including  his  father  and  brothers,  with  whom 
he  emigrated  to  South  Africa  1S20;  taught  school  at  Cain; 
Town;  became  librarian  to  the  colonial  government,  and 
successively  edited  two  newspapers,  which  were  short-lived 
on  account  of  the  censorship;  returned  to  England  1S26; 
became  secretary  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  1S27 ;  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  poems  and  miscellaneous  wri- 
tings, including  African  Xketi-h<-«  (1S34),  and  left  a  post- 
humous Xurrtilirc  of  a  Re$i>!>-n<-<  in  X'nitli  Africa  (1835). 
D.  at  London  Dec.  5,  1834.  The  Poetical  Works  nf  Thomas 
Pringle,  with  a  Sketch  of  liis  Life,  by  Lcitch  Ritchie,  ap- 
peared in  1838.  Some  of  his  sketches  and  poems  descrip- 
tive of  life  in  South  Africa  have  obtained  great  favor  with 
the  public. 


J'KIM.SIIKIM  -l'KI\TIN<;. 
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I'rings'hcim  (\ATIIAXAKI.I,  b.  at  I.andsbcrg.  Silc-ia, 

Nov.  tudied  hotanv:   uas  profe--oral  the  I'ni- 

ty  of  Jona  from  Jsiii  t.,  1868,  and  commenced  in  Is.,; 

the  |mlilk:uti"n   of   tin-  . l«h> •/.!/'<•//'  >•   f  ii r    mttevtvka/tiick* 

llniiinlk.      His   principal   work*  are — •  !'••!,:  r  '//>•   i:,trwh- 

tiui'p  tuft  A  .     inl't  <l<(»   \\'ix'ii  i/-*  /.<  ti'inn'j*- 

ai't"*   (IS;,..  i                   <lrr    I'jlnu:. 

I ',  licitrilijc  ;ur  .U"/7> li- •/<••/'".    •  /  r    I/..,.  ...',.  ,   ,  |sr,_'!. 

/'.',./•  ,/,,,  lintel  '!>,-  morpkologi*e\en  Dijffcrenxirung  in  dtr 

^'jlfl'll'l   [ill    !• 

Print'ing  [I.at.  pmierr.  to  '•  pre--- "],  or  TypOR- 
rnphy^  th  >mbining  movable  type,  and  from 

their  surface,  through  the  medium  of  coloring-matter  and 
paper,  multiph  ii  pressure. 

Tin-  word  "  printing  "  lias  :i  »idc  application,  and  com- 
prchcnds   many    mode-   of  reproduotng   surfaces   in   relief, 
intaglio,  or  plane,  some  of  which  arc  noticed  in  I  hi-  I 
I'.KDIA  under  I  he  till,-:  \V\ST.\TIC  I'riTNTixn,  CALICO- PRINT- 
ING, CAIIPKTS.  EM:I:A  vivc,  l.i  rnocit  U'liv,  N.iTrnn-I'RiNT- 

I.VC,    l'Ari:l!    llA\r;!Vi;s.    |'||OTO.;K  U'HV,    I'OTTEIiV    AND    Poit- 
rn.tlN      MAM  I'ACTURE,    TELEGRAPH,    ZlNCWUAl'IIY,    and 

}I!«tnry. — From  the  earliest  historic  period  some  mode 
of  engraving  and  producing  itnprc- -ions  or  devices  has 
been  known,  but  socins  not  to  have  advanced  beyond  the 
form  of  peals  until  the  time  of  the  IJabvlonians  and  Assyr- 
ians. Their  buildings  wore  built  of  burnt  brick  generally, 
which  were  (tamped  with  an  inscription  according  to  the 
character  of  the  edifice,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch.  These  impressions  in  many  instances  show 
clearly  that  the  stamp  was  engraved  in  relief  and  applied 
to  the  plastic  clay.  The  Assyrians,  unlike  any  other  na- 
tion of  antiquity,  employed  terra-cotta  for  all  the  purposes 
of  writing  and  the  preservation  of  their  literature.  This 
was  of  a  fine  and  compact  clay,  made  in  the  form  of  hex- 
agonal prisrns,  cylinders,  and  rectangular  tablets,  of  a  pale- 
yellowcolor.som,  i  1  with  a  vitreous  siliciousglazo 

or  white  coating,  but  generally  unpolished  or  unglazed.  The 
pri-ni  or  cylinder  was  used  fir  historical  documents,  and  . 
the  square  tablets,  varying  in  size  from  one  to  many  inches 
square,  were  employed  for  literary,  official,  and  other  pur- 
poses. The  recent  discovery  of  the  royal  libraries  at  Nin- 
eveh and  Kouyunjik  has  brought  to  light  many  thousands 
of  these  cylinders  and  tablets,  which  have  restored  to  mod- 
ern history  much  of  the  vast  literature  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians.  The  tablets  seem  to  have  been  prepared 
and  kept  moist,  rolled  up  like  paste,  and  unrolled  when 
wanted,  incised  with  a  metal  stylus  (a  specimen  of  which 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  George  Smith  at  Kouyunjik),  and 
baked  in  a  kiln.  In  the  case  of  official  documents  the  wit- 
nesses or  other  parties  impressed  their  oval  seals  on  the 
wet  clay,  and  to  prevent  enlargement  a  cylinder  was  run 
round  the  edges  or  across,  leaving  its  impression  in  relief. 
In  the  libraries  the  tablets  were  arranged  according  to  their 
subjects.  Each  subject  was  commenced  on  one  tablet  and 
continued  on  other  tablets  of  the  same  size  and  form,  the 
number  sometimes  amounting  to  over  100.  Each  series 
of  tablets  had  a  title  formed  of  the  first  phrase  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  at  the  end  of  every  tablet  was  written  its  num- 
ber in  the  work,  with  the  title,  and  also  at  the  end  a  catch- 
phrase  consisting  of  the  first  line  of  the  following  tablet. 
The  cylinders  and  prisms,  however,  have  attracted  much 
attention,  as  they  show  in  many  instances  that  they  were 
impressed  from  an  engraved  surface,  and  that  the  Assyr- 
ians must  have  first  prepared  a  stamp,  probably  on  wood, 
in  order  to  multiply  a  largo  number  of  the  cylinders  and 
prisms,  as  these  seem  to  contain  the  more  important  proc- 
lamations and  laws  of  the  kingdom.  All  those  different 
forms  were  covered  with  cuneiform  letters,  the  wedge- 
shaped  character  of  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
material  employed  and  the  method  of  incising  used.  The 
celebrated  cylinders  of  carnelian,  chalcedony,  jasper,  and 
other  substances,  hundreds  of  which  are  preserved  in  Eu- 
ropean museums,  were  the  official  and  private  seals  by 
which  the  integrity  of  those  documents  was  attested,  and 
show  that  the  Assyrians  hail  attained  great  skill  in  en- 
graving. It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  singular  the  As- 
syrians stopped  so  short  of  printing,  when  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  impress  a  baked  tablet  or  cylinder  on 
moist  clay,  bake  it  hard,  and  use  that  as  a  matrix  to  im- 
press thousands  of  moist  clay  tablets;  and  a  mode,  too,  sim- 
pler than  attained  by  any  nation  till  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing with  movable  type.  The  Egyptians  also  used  stamps  to 
impress  the  bricks  used  for  their  Duildings.  In  the  British 
Museum  are  specimens  of  these  Egyptian  stamps,  one 
bearing  the  name  and  title  of  Amonophis  III.,  which  was 
found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  and  is  of  wood,  of  an  oval 
shape,  5  inches  long  by  2|  inches  wide,  half  an  inch  thick, 
fitted  to  an  arched  handle;  the  hieroglyphic  characters  are 
engraved  in  intaglio,  an  impression  from  which  would 
show  the  characters  in  relief.  There  is  also  a  square 


stamp  for  bricks  for  the  granaries  of  the  temple  of 
I'htlia.  Tlie  Egyptian  -lamp-  appear  to  have  been  used 
to  mark  the  dc-iination  of  the  bricks.  The  Chinese  have 
u-ed  a  simple  mode  of  printing  from  an  early  date.  A 
work  snppo-.-d  to  h  ive  been  written  during  the  rei-_'n  of 
Woo  \Vanij  (lift0— 16  n.  r.)  mentions  the  blackening  of 

.  cd  character-',  but  i-  a  prob:ib!o  albi-inn  t'> 
mode  of  making  inscriptions  more'  legible  by  blackening 
the  letters.  According  to  their  chnmi. do-,  tin-  early  at- 
tempts of  their  present  mode  of  printing  were  made  about 
50  B.C..  lint  no  ^'reat  advance  was  made  till  the  rei^n  of 
Ming-Tson;  I'.rj;  v;  |  A.  ,,. ,,  ,v|,,.n  K'.ong-Taoii  printed 
MplM  of  t  '  books  by  taking  impre--ions  from 

stono  plates,  the  lett>-r-f  b.in^  cut  info  them,  which  thus 
showed  white  on  a  field  of  l>la"k.  This  mode  is  still  cin- 
pl'ived  in  Chinese  lithographic  printin'.'.  1  ><  <i  _'  Taon 
then  printed  an  edition  of  the  nine  Km-j.  »r  classical 

.  fir  the  imperial  college  at.  I'eking,  from  w< 
blocks  engraved  in  relief,  which  edition  uas  completed  in 
-  of  printing  has  been  practi-ed  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  as  follows:  A  calligraphic  writ> 
separate  pau'c-  of  (lie  intended  work  on  tine  tracing. p 
an  engraver  glues  them  face  downward  on  a  thin  plate  of 
hard  wood,  called  li,  re-cinbling  that  of  the  pear  tree,  and 
with  a  sharp  instrument  cuts  away  the  surface  around  the 
characters,  leaving  them  in  relief:  the  printer,  with  two 
fine  brushes  in  the  right  hand,  one  dry,  the  other  contain- 
ing ink.  blackens  the  letters  with  the  latter,  and  passes  the 
former  gently  over  the  paper  which  has  been  laid  on  them. 
The  Chinese  paper,  being  thin  and  transparent,  is  printed 
on  one  side  only,  two  pages  side  by  side,  -epiualcd  bv  a 
line  down  the  middle  as  a  guide  to  the  hinder,  who  doubles 
and  fastens  the  open  leaves  together  at  the  back,  the  fold 
being  the  outer  edge.  In  1(111  a  Chinese  blacksmith.  Pi- 
Ching.  formed  cubes  of  porcelain  paste,  upon  which  he  cut 
the  most  frequently-used  characters,  and  baked  them  until 
hardened.  These,  being  of  different  heights  and  thiek- 

.  were  ], laced  in  a  kind  of  cement,  pressed  down 
evenly,  and  printed  from  :  but  this  process  seems  not  to 
hare  extended  after  his  time.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  substitute  separate  characters  for  the  engraved 
blocks,  but  it  is  rendered  difficult  because  every  word  in 
Chine-c  requires  a  new  character,  instead  of  each  word 
being  composed  of  elements  resolvable  into  the  simple  al- 
phabet so  well  known  to  the  Western  nations.  The  Chi- 
nese characters  represent  ideas  or  complete  words,  of  which 
it  is  estimated  there  are  not  less  than  80,000.  For  printing 
the  New  Testament  and  other  works  of  a  limited  number 
of  words  an  assortment  of  separate  types  has  been  success- 
fully used.  The  National  Printing-office  at  Paris,  the  Im- 
perial Printing-ofHoe  at  Vienna,  and  English  type-found- 
ries have  made  very  complete  collections  of  Chinese  cha- 
racters, that  of  Paris  reaching  43,000.  A  printing-office 
in  Peking  has  used  movable  types  of  cast  metal  since  1776. 
The  Greeks  were  early  acquainted  with  engraving  on 
metal,  their  maps  being  cut  with  lines  below  the  surface, 
but  seem  never  to  have  multiplied  copies  from  them.  The 
ancient  Romans  made  use  of  metal  stamps,  with  charac- 
ters engraved  in  relief,  to  mark  their  articles  of  commerce 
and  brand  cattle.  The  old  Roman  potters  appear  to  have 
possessed  separate  stamps  for  letters,  as  some  of  their 
clay  lamps  snow  that  the  inscriptions  were  made  by  im- 
pressing each  letter  separately.  The  British  Museum  con- 
tains several  Roman  stamps  with  the  letters  engraved  in 
relief,  which  seem  to  have  been  used  to  print  the  owner's 
signature  on  documents.  Although  the  Romans  had  no 
mechanical  mode  of  multiplying  literature,  yet  they  had 
a  well-organized  system  of  slave-labor,  which  enabled 
books  to  be  written  cheaply,  and  nearly  every  one  could 
boast  of  having  one  or  more  volumes.  With  the  decline 
of  Roman  civilization  literature  was  despised  by  all  ranks 
of  society,  and  a  passion  for  military  glory  alone  occupied 
their  minds.  Even  emperors  and  kings  could  not  sign 
their  names,  and  Theodoric,  Justin  I.,  and  Charlemagne 
used  stamps  engraved  in  wood  to  impress  their  signatures 
to  public  and  private  documents.  During  the  following 
centuries  the  taste  for  literature  was  cultivated  by  a  few, 
the  Church  through  her  scribes  fostered  the  transcription 
of  the  Bible,  the  classics  were  multiplied,  and  gradually 
the  people  acquired  a  thirst  for  knowledge  which  was 
but  poorly  supplied.  With  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
paper-making,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
epistolary  correspondence  increased,  books  were  multiplied 
more  rapidly,  and  with  the  endeavor  to  supply  the  people 
more  cheaply  with  religious  reading  wood-engraving  was 
invented,  first  to  disseminate  scriptural  scenes,  and  finally 
illustrations  and  texts  in  a  largo  number  of  pages,  imitating 
the  manuscripts  of  the  period. 

niock-Printlnff  nml  Blotk-Boolu. — Toward  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  wood  was  engraved  upon  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain  to  produce  designs  with  the  aid 
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of  ink  on  fabrics  of  linen  and  silk.  Playing-cards  were 
produced  by  the  same  method,  and  afterward  colored  by 
hand  or  by  means  of  stencil-plates.  Old  manuscripts  of 
this  time  are  in  existence  which  have  initial  letters,  and 
sometimes  pictures  printed,  while  the  text  is  in  handwri- 
ting. There  is  in  the  library  of  Upsal,  Sweden,  a  curious 
volume  known  as  the  Codex  Argenteus,  or  Silvered  Book,  a 
translation  of  the  four  Gospels,  so-called  because  the  let- 
ters are  in  silver  on  leaves  of  purple  vellum,  supposed  to 
have  been  made  not  later  than  the  sixth  century.  From 
the  indentation  on  the  other  side  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
turned  letters  found  occasionally,  it  seems  to  have  been 
made  by  the  separate  stamping  of  each  letter  upon  the 
leaf.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  single 
prints  appeared,  of  a  religious  character,  from  Germany 
and  Holland.  These  pictures,  or  image-prints,  were  made 
of  many  sizes,  generally  engraved  in  outline,  and  highly 
colored.  The  earliest  known  with  date  is  that  of  St. 
Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Saviour  upon  his  back 
across  a  river,  and  having  a  legend  of  two  lines  at  the 
foot,  with  the  date  1423,  of  which  three  copies  are  known 
to  be  in  existence.  It  is  about  8  by  11  inches  in  size, 
printed  on  paper,  and  in  ink  almost  black,  differing  thus 
from  other  image-prints,  which  are  generally  in  a  dull  or 
faded  brown  ink.  There  are  many  other  image-prints 
which  are  referred  to  about  the  same  date.  Manuals  of 
devotion  followed,  of  a  limited  number  of  pages,  generally 
containing  pictures  with  a  few  words  beneath  or  in  the  in- 
terior, some  having  the  pictures  on  one  leaf  and  the  ex- 
planation or  text  on  the  other.  The  most  notable  of  these 
were  the  Bibliti  l'<t\ipernr»,  or  Bibles  for  the  Poor,  or  rather 
books  for  indigent  preachers,  consisting  of  a  series  of  rude 
engravings,  each  occupying  a  page,  on  one  side  of  the  leaf 
only,  and  divided  into  compartments  having  pictorial  il- 
lustrations of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  mentioned  in 
the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  ac- 
companied with  explanations  in  Gothic  characters.  The 
two  pages  facing  each  other  were  engraved  on  one  block 
of  wood,  and  the  book  put  together  in  sections  of  two 
leaves,  two  pages  of  illustrations  being  followed  by  two 
blank  pages.  It  is  a  folio,  printed  on  paper,  in  ink  of  a 
dull  or  rusty-brown  color,  and  contains  forty  pages,  each 
engraving  being  10  inches  long  and  7-}  inches  wide,  with- 
out folios  ;  but  the  first  twenty  pages  are  marked  in  alpha- 
betical order  from  a  to  v,  and  the  last  twenty  with  the 
same  letters  having  a  dot  before  and  after,  as,  .a.  to  .v.  Its 
date  is  referred  to  about  1420.  At  least  four  distinct 
editions  from  wood,  two  Latin  and  two  German,  have  been 
discovered.  Of  the  first  edition  there  are  known  to  be 
fifteen  copies,  varying  in  slight  particulars,  but  tending  to 
prove  a  common  origin.  This  is  the  type  of  all  the  block- 
books,  of  which  other  notable  examples  of  an  early  date 
are  the  Apocalgpri*  Johannix,  three  works  on  the  Vii-ijin 
M<n-if,  the  Enndtkrixt  or  Antichrist,  Ars  Mcmorandi,  Ars 
Monanetif  Speculum  Ifiuiitui;'-  Snl'-ationis,  etc.  Sotheby  in 
his  Prineipia  'fi/pugruphiea  (1858)  describes  twenty-one 
block-books,  all  distinct  works. 

The  Discovery  of  Typography. — For  four  centuries  solemn 
jubilees  in  honor  of  the  invention  of  printing  have  pro- 
claimed the  name  of  Gutenberg,  and  yet  the  clouds  which 
surround  that  discovery  and  veil  the  personality  of  the  in- 
ventor are  far  from  dissipated.  In  vain  the  importance 
of  the  benefit  anil  the  recognition  of  the  benefactor  have 
multiplied  in  all  time  research  in  France,  Germany,  and 
all  civilized  countries  in  order  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
in  which  it  seems  that  Gutenberg  wished  to  conceal  both  his 
name  and  his  works.  In  attempting  to  deprive  Gutenberg 
of  the  merit  of  his  different  impressions,  one  would  at- 
tribute the  impression  of  the  great  Bible  of  36  lines  to 
Pfister  of  Bamberg,  a  fabricator  of  images  (image-prints) 
rather  than  a  printer;  and  to  another  printer  still  more 
obscure  the  grand  edition  of  the  Catholicon  of  Janua. 
Holland,  without  any  positive  proof,  pretends  that  Coster 
is  the  inventor  of  the  engraving  and  founding  of  the  cha- 
racters, and  even  of  the  press ;  and  Corsellis  would  have 
us  believe  that  Gutenberg  stole  from  Coster  his  invention 
and  his  printing-materials  to  transport  them  from  Harlem 
to  Mentz.  Notwithstanding  the  pretensions  put  forth  by 
these,  and  the  diverse  claims  of  seven  cities  to  the  honor 
of  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  public  voice  has  ever 
coupled  with  the  art  the  name  of  Gutenberg;  and  the  law- 
suits he  sustained  against  his  associates,  first  at  Stras- 
bourg and  then  at  Mentz,  and  the  testimonies  of  his  con- 
temporaries, show  him  as  the  statues  erected  to  his  memory 
at  Strasbourg  and  at  Mentz  represent  him,  leaning  on  his 
press,  whence  streams  forth  the  light,  and  discovering  the 
secret  of  printing  by  the  founding  of  movable  characters. 
The  ancient  witnesses  and  contemporaries  clearly  state 
that  the  first  inventor  of  typography  is  John  Gutenberg 
of  Mentz,  and  the  first  work  most  befittingly  accomplished 
was  the  Latin  Bible.  The  keynote  to  the  proof  is  perhaps 


the  statement  of  John  Schb'ffer,  grandson  of  Faust,  in  the 
ni'is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  folio  edition  of  Titius  Livius, 
printed  by  him  in  1505:  "It  was  at  Mentz  that  first  the 
admirable  art  of  printing  was  invented  in  the  year  1450  ; 
it  was  afterward  improved  and  propagated  for  posterity 
by  the  capital  and  labors  of  John  Faust  and  of  Peter 
Schoffer."  This  succinct  statement,  made  by  the  son  of 
Schb'ffer,  the  son-in-law  of  Faust,  establishes  the  facts  that 
the  invention  of  the  typographical  art  was  at  Mentz ; 
that  it  is  due,  before  all  others,  to  John  Gutenberg ; 
that  the  capital  was  furnished  by  John  Faust;  and  that 
the  improvements  appertain  to  Peter  Schoffer.  John  Gu- 
tenberg (his  mother's  name;  also  known  as  Hans  Gans- 
fleisch,  his  father's  name)  was  born  about  1400  at  Mentz. 
About  1420  he  removed  to  Strasbourg,  and  was  a  constable 
in  14-36.  Here  he  associated  with  himself  Andre  Dritzehen, 
a  noble  of  birth  like  Gutenberg,  Hans  Riffe,  and  Andr6  Heil- 
mann,  all  Strasbourgers,  and  prosecuted  certain  work  with 
the  greatest  secrecy  at  the  convent  of  St.  Arbogaste.  This 
association,  with  others  who  were  successively  initiated 
into  the  secret  work,  hoped  to  obtain  considerable  benefits 
from  the  fair  of  pilgrims  to  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1440  by  the 
preparation  of  a  work  of  considerable  sale,  of  which  the 
transcription  occupied  thousands  of  scribes — a  hope  which 
could  only  be  realized  by  the  Bible.  In  1438  the  associa- 
tion was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Dritzehen,  and  the 
judgment  pronounced  on  Dec.  12,  1439,  fixed  the  regula- 
tion of  the  account  in  the  contribution  made  in  money  of 
each  associate.  The  authentic  legal  documents  relating  to 
the  prods  are  carefully  preserved  at  Strasbourg,  and  they 
make  mention  of  the  press  and  of  lead  a-nd  other  objects 
necessary  in  the  trade.  In  the  experiments  for  printing 
indicated,  Gutenberg  must  probably  have  passed  through 
the  following  phases:  Engraving  of  movable  letters  in 
wood,  and  then  in  lead;  casting  of  these  letters  by  means 
of  matrices  in  sand,  earth,  lead,  or  tin ;  retouching  after 
the  casting  of  these  characters;  engraving  of  the  letters  on 
brass  not  tempered,  then  tempered  after  engraving,  and 
striking  of  the  letters  in  the  matrices  in  copper;  moulds, 
of  which  the  mechanism  was  probably  similar  at  first  to 
those  with  which  the  ancients  were  familiar  for  casting 
medallions,  and  which  were  successively  perfected,  especi- 
ally by  Peter  Schoffer;  composition  of  drying  ink,  and  the 
preparation  of  leather  skins  of  a  nature  convenient  to 
spread  it  upon  the  characters  without  smudging;  ami 
finally,  the  PIIESR.  Little  is  known  from  this  time  till 
1448,  when  Gutenberg  is  found  at  Mentz,  where  he  estab- 
lished his  printing-office  in  his  uncle's  house.  John  Faust, 
being  assured  of  the  success  of  Gutenberg's  work,  engaged 
himself  to  supply  money  for  its  prosecution  in  1450,  but 
the  material  furnished  was  assigned  to  him  in  guaranty. 
This  continued  for  about  five  years,  when  Faust  called 
Gutenberg  before  the  tribunal  at  Mentz  to  render  an  ac- 
count, the  legal  documents  in  the  case  being  still  preserved 
at  Mentz  ;  and,  after  the  auditing  of  the  accounts,  the 
larger  part  of  the  printing-office  and  of  the  impressions 
fell  into  his  hands.  Gutenberg,  however,  established  him- 
self at  his  mother's  house,  and  appears  to  have  done  as 
much  work  as  was  afterward  accomplished  by  Faust.  It  is 
believed  that  at  this  house  ho  printed  the  Catholicon  of 
Janua  in  14GO.  Although  depressed  by  his  poverty,  he 
was  in  high  esteem  with  the  public,  and  in  1465,  Adolphe 
de  Nassau  accorded  to  him,  by  a  diploma,  the  title  of  gen- 
tleman of  his  court,  with  an  ample  endowment.  About 
this  time  Gutenberg  associated  with  himself  Dr.  Conrad 
Homery,  who  after  the  death  of  Gutenberg  (in  Feb.,  146S) 
succeeded  to  the  possession  of  the  materials,  etc.,  engaging  to 
employ  them  only  in  the  town  of  Mentz, andgrantitscitizens 
the  first  right  to  the  works  he  might  print.  The  inscrip- 
tion placed  in  1507  in  the  house  occupied  by  Gutenberg 
sa.ys  he  was  the  first  to  make  printing  letters  in  bra**,  and 
from  other  allusions  scattered  in  various  early  books  this 
can  only  be  taken  to  indicate  the  making  of  type,  with 
melted  metal,  in  brass  moulds,  and  hence  the  invention  of 
typography. 

The  works  printed  by  Gutenberg  appear  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing:  (1)  A  little  vocabulary  called  the  Catholicon, 
printed  perhaps  at  Strasbourg,  but  of  which  no  copy  re- 
mains. (2)  One  or  more  editions  of  the  Donatiu,  printed 
perhaps  at  Strasbourg,  with  the  characters  which  served 
later  for  the  Bible  of  36  lines,  of  which  several  fragments 
are  in  existence.  (3)  The  Letters  of  Indulgences,  printed 
from  1454  to  1455.  (4)  The  Calendar  of  1457,  printed  with 
the  characters  of  the  Bible  of  36  lines,  of  which  one  page  is 
in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  (5)  The  Appeal  against 
the  Turks,  which  appeared  in  1454,  printed  with  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Bible  of  36  lines,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Munich.  (6)  The  BiUe  of  36  lines,  three  vols. 
folio,  2  columns  to  a  page,  of  which  the  first  essays,  begun 
perhaps  at  Strasbourg,  may  have  determined  John  Faust  to 
associate  with  Gutenberg  for  the  execution  of  that  great 
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work.     (7)   The   /Wfcr  of   Mcntz.     Tho   misfortunes  of 

(iulenhei-..;.  which    might  well  bine   disheartened  hi- 
tin-  trials  In-  sustained,  have  effectually  preserved  his  fame 
and  prove   his   title  us  (lie  disco\  by,  so 

well   set  forth  by  Anihriii-e    l-'ii-min  Hidot    in    In-.  -\ 
Biographic,   of   which   the  above    is    1111    outline.       1'aust 

atlc  u  .1  ]  il  :i  -  -Mciatcd  hiltlsetf  with  i'ctcr  S'-hnll'er,  and 
with  tin-  in:iti-ri:il  obtained  frnni  t;  ulonberiC  printed  off  a 

ler:iblc  niinihi-r  nf  copies  uf  the  Bible  to  imitate 
those  which  were  commonly  sold  as  MSS.,  and  he  imder- 

i.,    -ell    them    :il    I'iiri-.      Tlic  low  |.riee   and   the  uni- 

.-\eiteil  surprise,  the  red  ink   with 

whii-ll  he   embellished  his  espies  was    said  to  IH-  his    blond, 

ami  he  was  adjudged  lo  lie  in   league  with  the  infcrnals. 

To  sa\o  himself  from  burning  he  reveriled  his  art.     A  few 
year--  after  tlie  sacking  of  Menu  I  1  I  ill'  i  the  pupils  U 
workmen    of    l'iul-1    and    Si-holler    were    di-pciscd,  the    (lii- 
.    uas  made  pul)!ie,  and  t  In1   art    spread    over  Kurope. 
Kcfm-i     I  .'"'I  printing   prc.-.-cs  Ilild   been   set  lip   ill  JL'O  places, 

whieli  were  mainly  i  .....  upied  in  producing  ela--ienl  works. 

From    .Meat/,  tin-  art    was  transplanted    to    Haarlem  and 
to  Si  r:i  -bnur^  ;    from   Haarlem  to  ROOM   ill   1  l'i<>  by  S\\  evil  - 
hcvm    :ind    Palmar!  /.  :     I.    1'aiis    in    Mti'.t;    t>    Kngland    in 
1(71  :  and  to  Sp:iin  in  I  I7.~>.    San  lander,  in  his  lli<-t<" 
tililirji/i-ii/ilii'iliK-  (  ISIl.il,  Hives  a   chronological  table  of  L'nn 
place-   vnere   MM-    art,  \vas  practised    during  the  fifteenth 
rv.  with    the    name-    n!'    the    printer-    airl    nf  tlie    lir.-t 
productions   of  (heir   presses      Of  the  various   editions  of 
books  publi-hcd   in  the  sixteenth  eentnry.  nnc-hillf  were 
Italian,  of  wlii.-h  one  half  were  Venetian  ;  one  seventeenth 
were  English.  (For  the  early  estahlisliment  of  newspapers 
in   va  see  .Ini  i:N\i.isM   and    l'i:i:ioiMi  Al.s,  and 

uf  the  l;ible  fnr  early  editinns  see  IH 

1'i-intin/i  in  .l/,oi-M'/.  —  'file    date    of  tlie    introduction    of 
printing  into   Ameriea.  is  uneertain.  luit  from  the  record 
of  three  early  Spani-h  authorities   it    is   Relieved   that    the 
art  was  intrndiu-ed  into  Mexico  by  Viceroy  do  Antonio  de 
M*  n  In/a,  prohahly  after  his  arrival,  in  Oct.,  1535.     The 
first    printer's   name  uas   .liiiin    I'aMn-,  and   the   first   work 
rinte  I    I  he   l\*r,i!,t    ,-xj,ii-itit't!  ]»t<-n  U"i'ir   til    f"'«ln  of  San 
11:111  Clitn:  .....  .  ii  tran-lation  from  the    l.iitin    into  Ciistililin 

by  the  printer  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  religion 
tied   there   frnni   Spain.      This,   then,    was   the   first  book 
printed  in  the  New  World,  but  no  copy  of  it  exists.     The 
iirst    1  .....  k    with    date  establishes    the    fact    that    a    : 

-nrking  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1540.  It  is  ealled 
.l/'inioi'  ,:<•  .li/»'f>;<.  dated  I  lee.  l:i.  1  .1  111.  a.  quarto  in  (I  ot  hi" 
li'tti-r.  printed  by  Juan  Cromberger,  whose  imprint  i 

.  cral  other  books  printed  from  1540  to  1514.  This 
v.  :i  ii  erlehratcd  printer  of  Seville,  and  books 
bearing  his  imprint  at  this  place  also  appeared  both  before 
and  after  the  date-  of  the  .Mexican  works.  It  is  suggested,  to 
reeoneile  all  the  statements  brought  to  light,  that  Juan  1'ab- 
los  may  ha\c  he-en  at  Seville  in  the  employ  of  Crombergor, 
who  was  charged  by  Mendoza  with  the  establishment  of  a 
rinting-press  in  the  City  of  Mexieo,  and  who  sent  Juan 
'ablns  o\ertn  ennduet  thelm-ine-s  in  the  name  and  for 
the  benefit  nf  his  master;  that  after  Crombcrger's  death 

I'ahl  .s    beeame    the    onner   of  tho    establishment,  and    was 

in  this  way.  although  not  tho  first  owner  of  a  printing- 
press.   entitled   to   the  honor  of  calling   him-elf  the 
printer  of  .  \Ie.\i.-o.    The  ne\t  'dished  in  the  New 

World  was  at  Lima,  Peru,  about  l.>Si,  the  earliest  known 
book  being  the  Dortrinu  OKrittituutt  a  quarto  in  tho  Qui- 
elniii  iin  1  \\mara  languages,  printed  by  Antonio  Ricardo 
in  Lima  in  1584.  Several  other  religious  works  of  1585 
and  IjSO"  by  the  same  printer  are  also  in  existence.  Be- 
tween l.'iln  and  1000,  before  the  introduction  of  th 
into  North  America,  there  is  recorded  the  issue  of  ninety- 
three  works  in  the  City  of  Mexieo  and  seven  in  Lima.  In 
li'io'.i  tin  first  press  was  creeled  in  the  house  of  tho  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  Rev.  Henry  Dunstcr,  at  Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Joseph  Glover, 
who  died  while  bringing  the  press  and  materials  to  this 
place.  Itwas  pia.-ed  under  the  direction  of  Stephen  Day. 
by  whom  the  first  work  issued  was  The  t'rctuinn't  Um/i, 
followed  by  .In  AfoUMMOJb  in  the  same  year.  Dave  was 
led  by  Samuel  Creen  about  hi  I'.C  under  whom,  in 
ICil'ili-ii::,  M:IS  printed  I:  I  Indian  liiblcof  Kliot, 

and  other  of  his  works  in  the  Indian  language.  This  press 
is  still  in-live,  and  known  iis  tl  .....  Unirei  '  The 

next  jiress  wu  e-t;ililished  ill  Boston  in  1674,  after  which 
printing  gradually  extended  throughout  the  colonies.    The 
following  list  .gives  the  places  ami   the  time  when  the  art 
ii'st   introduced   into  the  colonies,  etc-.,  of  .North  Am- 


p 

1' 


Caml> 

Williamslinru',  Va 

rhiladi  Iphiii.  1'a.  inc.iri.. 

New  York.  N.  V n;;):! 

Xi-w  l.nialnn,  Cnnn ITU'J 


Annapolis.  Mil 

Cliiirleston.  >.  • 

Newport,  K.  I 

Halifax.  X.S 

WoodbriJgc,  N.  J 


....  172C, 

....    IT.'.'! 
....   1731 


Xew  Berne,  N.  C 17.-, I     SI.  Ixiuis.  Mo 1806 

Portsmouth,  x.  H IV  ...     Vinei-nntM,  InJ 

Wilmington,  Del tTi.t 

Savannah,  (ia 1762 

•  anada !7i',l 

Albany.  N.  V 1771 

Westminster,  Vt 17M 

Xew  Brunswick,  I!.  A 17M 

Falmoutb,  Me 17s.-, 

Lexington,  Ky 17SI> 

Knuxvllle,  Tcnn 17U:i 

New  Orleans.  l^L 17'JI 


Cincinnati,  0 17'.>.", 


Xatchi-z,  Miss  ............ 

MichiKH.il  ........................  1HH9 

Kiiska-kiii,  III  ..................    Iso'.l 

U.-troit.  Mich  .................. 

i  ireen  Hav,  \Vi-  ............... 

Little  i:-.ek.  Ark  .......  ...... 

toll,  Tex  ................ 

ISiirlinnion,  la  ................ 

Columbia,  Or  ..................   1SI7 

.lllcisco,   (  'ill  .......... 


, 

St.  I'liul,  Minn  ................ 


In  1775  tho  whole  number  of  printing-hou-es  in  the  Kritish 
colonies  was  fifty.      In  the  census  of   l->70  thcru  were  re- 
3.  1M77  printing  i-stiiblishnients  employ- 
'.'.'-t  persons,  of  whom  2SOO  were  fem:ih-s.  p:i\ing  in 
annual   W-IL-CS   M  >.ss.j.;i  I  s.    having  in  cupitttl  $l».:itl  I.7LT, 
using  material  valued  at  S'J  I.7-".I,IH7.  an  1  i 
of  all  kinds  worth  .•fCiil.MJL'.MT.     Only  six  Slates  had  over 
Inn   printing-houses  — Missouri   105,  Illinois    130,  M, 
chusetts  H',2,  Ohio  1-7.  New  York  :;ti:,,  and    I'.-nnsvh -ania 
318 — the  other  thirty  ii  I  Territories  having  an 

•c   of  exactly  twenty- i-CM-n.      In   Is7..  tin •:• 
ported  7S7II  newspaper*  in  the  I'.  S.,   shouim;  that    then- 
must  be  a  very  large  number  of  prinling-onices. 

I'.'irly  I'riiii'il  /;.«./.-«. — It  \»  interesting  to  note  the 
peculiarities  of  tho  fir.«t  printed  works.  An  edition  con- 
sisted of  :i  limite  1  number,  for  200  or  300  \\  .  me. I 
a  large  impression.  The  size  was  cither  large  n,- 
folio,  sometimes  quarto.  The  leaves  were  without  running 
title,  direction-word,  folios,  or  paragraphs.  The  elm 
was  a  rude  d'othic.  mixed  with  secretary,  imitating  tho 
handwriting  of  the  time;  the  words  were  print- 
gether :  abbreviations  were  numerous:  the  orthography 
was  arbitrary;  the  sentences  were  distinguished  nnlv  hv 
the  single  or  the  double  point,  hut  subsequently  the  virgulo 
(/)  was  used  for  tho  simple  pause,  answering  to  our 
comma.  Capitals  were  not  used,  but  titles  and  initial 
letters  were  left  blank  to  be  tilled  in  by  hand.  In  some 
works  tho  embellishments  surrounding  the  text  were  illu- 
minated in  colors,  even  gold  and  silver,  and  charged  with 
faints,  birds,  flowers,  etc.  Tho  printer's  name,  residence, 
and  other  information  wore  cither  omitted  or  put  at  tho 
end.  Tho  date  was  often  omitted,  sometimes  obscurely 
indicated,  or  printed  either  at  full  length  or  by  nunp 
letters,  and  sometimes  in  several  ways  together,  as,  "  Ono 
Thousand  occo.  and  Ixiiii.,"  etc.,  but  always  at  tho  end. 
No  variety  of  characters  was  used,  a  Gothic  letter  of  the 
same  size  being  used  through  the  work.  (ScePi'NCTUATiou.) 

Varietiet  of  Type. — As  already  mentioned,  the  Gothic  or 
old  German  text  was  used  in  tho  first  printed  works  until 
1465,  when  quotations  in  Greek  characters  were  introduced 
into  Cicero's  Offlcet ;  but  the  first  work  in  Greek  type  was 
the  Greek  grammar  of  Lascaris,  printed  by  Paravisinus  at 
Milan  in  1470  in  4to.  Many  of  tho  early  printers  prided 
themselves  upon  having  superior  fonts  of  Greek.  The 
first  work  printed  with  Roman  typo  was  Cicero's  Epiitula 
ml  1'iunilinrei,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  at  Rome,  in 
14G7.  Italic  typo  was  invented  by  Aldus  Manutius  about 
1500.  who  also  introduced  Roman  type  of  a  neater  cut. 
The  first  Hebrew  Bible  was  printed  by  two  Jewish  rabbins, 
named  Joshua  and  Moses,  in  1488,  at  Soncino  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan.  The  first  book  printed  in  tho  English  language 
was  a  translation  of  Le  Recueil  det  Illiloiret  de  Troy*  of 
Raoul  le  Fevre  by  Margaret,  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, assisted  by  William  Caxton,  who  also  set  up  and 
printed  it  at  Cologne  in  1471.  A  few  years  after,  Caxton 
set  up  his  press  in  tho  monastery  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  in  1  (74  issued  his  Game  and  Playe  of  the  Chene,  be- 
lieved to  bo  the  first  book  printed  with  date  in  England. 
Toward  tho  end  of  tho  sixteenth  century  various  works 
were  printed  in  Arabic,  Armenian,  Coptic,  Persian,  and 
Syriac  type.  Of  lato  years  complete  fonts  of  nearly  all 
written  languages  havo  been  cast,  and  at  tho  largo  print- 
ing-offices of  Vienna,  Paris.  Kn^land,  and  America  most 
of  them  may  be  had.  Tho  most  complete  collection  Is  to 
be  found  at  the  Vienna  Imperial  Printing-office,  which  in- 
cludes the  difficult  and  rare  languages  of  the  Chinese, 
Hieroglyphic,  Ilimyaritic,  Assyrian,  early  Hastern  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  Sanskrit  scries.  This  office  has  printed  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  206  languages  and  dialects  in  their  ap- 
propriate characters.  Tho  National  Printing-office  at  Paris 
has  complete  fonts  for  fifty-six  Eastern  languages  and  six- 
teen European  languages  which  do  not  uee  the  Roman 
character,  tho  number  of  punches  required  being  361,000. 
American  foundries  can  supply  fonts  for  the  more  gener- 
ally-known languages. 

TI/I,,-,  the  characters  used  in  typography.     Tho  type 
itself  is  a  thin  metallic  bar,  like  Fig.  1,  which  represents 
the  letter  M,  and  having  the  following  charocteri.«ti 
is  the  face:  /.  the  body:  g,  the  nick:  a  to  6,  the  width;  6 
to  J,  the  depth;  c  to  e,  the  height  to  paper;  </,  tho  suoul- 
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Type. 


dcr;  from  d  to  the  face  is  called  the  beard;  h,  the  groove 
left  in  dressing  by  cutting  off  the  superfluous  metal  left 
by  the  mould,  which  leaves  two  parts  for  tho 
bottom  of  the  type,  called  the  feet;  the 
straight  Hat  stroke  of  a  straight  letter  is 
called  the  stem ;  the  fine  lines  at  the  top  and 
the  bottom  of  a  letter  are  the  ceripns ;  a 
projection  over  the  body,  as  the  top  and  the 
bottom  of/,  is  a  kern.  This  nomenclature 
is  therefore  similar  to  the  names  applicable 
to  the  human  frame.  Type  are  composed 
of  type-metal,  a  composition  of  which  the 
principal  ingredient  is  lend.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  art  it  was  mixed  with  various  hard 
metals  to  strengthen  the  lead  and  to  bear 
pressure.  The  type-founders  of  the  present 
day  use  alloys  which  each  has  determined 
will  wear  best,  and  they  are  generally  trade- 
secrets.  The  alloy  is,  however,  composed  of  certain 
proportions  of  lead,  antimony,  tin,  and  copper,  so  that 
the  metal  shall  be  hard,  yet  not  brittle;  ductile,  yet  tough; 
flowing  freely,  yet  hardening  quickly.  This  composition 
on  solidifying  expands  slightly,  thus  ensuring  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  lines  of  the  face;  the  antimony  gives  hardness, 
the  tin  toughness,  and  the  copper  tenacity.  The  proportion 
is  50  parts  of  lead,  and  equal  parts  of  tin  and.  antimony, 
with  a  little  copper.  Different  sizes  of  type  are  made  of 
varying  qualities  of  metal,  designated  ordinary  metal, 
hard  metal,  and  extra-hard  metal.  Comparatively  soft 
metal  is  used  for  spaces  and  largo  type,  while  small  type 
is  composed  of  hard  metal.  Type  is  made  more  durable 
by  the  electro-facing  process  of  Dr.  L.  V.  Newton,  which 
deposits  a  thin  film  of  copper  over  tho  face,  as  mentioned 
further  on.  Roman  and  Italic  type  are  tho  letters  most 
commonly  employed  in  printing  books  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  these  have  undergone  every  change  in  form 
that  taste  or  fancy  could  suggest,  as  will  bo  noticed  in  the 
multitude  of  sizes,  shades,  and  ornamentation  exhibited 
in  the  display  lines  of  books,  papers,  circulars,  and  post- 
ers. The  various  sizes  of  type  have  grown  gradually  into 
use.  :is  the  requirements  of  books  and  newspapers  have 
dictated  or  the  pride  of  punch-cutters  has  accomplished. 
Their  names  have  generally  been  derived  from  tho  books 
upon  which  the  type  were  respectively  first  employed.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  thirteen  usual  sizes  in  the 
following  languages : 

Dutch.  French.  German.  Italiau. 


English. 

1.  Brilliant. 

2.  Diamond. 
;:.   IVarl, 

4.  Agate.* 

5.  Nonpareil, 

6.  Minimi. 

7.  Brcvii-r. 

8.  Bourgeois, 


La  Parlstennc,      Pel 


Occhiodl  Moaca. 


Nonpareil,       La  Nonpareille,    Nonpnrcille,  NomparlgUa. 


Brevier, 
Bourgeois, 
9.  Long  1'rimer,    Oarmoinl, 

10.  Small  Pica. 

11.  — 


12.  English. 

13.  Great  Primer 


l.a  Mignonne,        Coloi 
I,c  Pi-til  Texte,     Pellt.T 
La  Galllarde,        BurgeoU, 
Le  Petit  Remain,  Corpus,! 
Pessemiiaan,  La  Philosophic,     Brevier, $ 
Mediaun,         J.e  Cic6ro,  Cicero, 


A u gusty  n, 
Text, 


Le  St.  Atigustin,  Mittel, 
Le  Gros  Romain,  Tertia, 


Mignona, 
Picolo  Testo. 
Gnglianift. 
Gnramone. 

LeUura. 

Silvio. 

Testo. 


The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  sizes  of  typo  up  to 
Great  Primer,  the  numbers  corresponding  to  the  numbers 
and  names  above: 

1 . •hcd.rMl,ljkltnn<>pT«l  «•"*)>• 

2. ibcdcfghijklmiiopqrituvwxyc 

3. — abcdefghijlilmnopqrgtuvffxyz 

4. — abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

5. — abcdefghijklninopqrstuvwxyz 

6.— abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

7.— abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

8.— abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

9.— abctlefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
10.— abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
n.— abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
i2.-abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

i3.-abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 

Those  alphabets  show  clearly  the  difference  in  the  depth  and 
the  thickness  of  the  letters  of  the  various  fonts.  Larger  sizes, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  named  according  to  the  number 
of  pica  lines  in  depth,  as  four-line  pica,  five-line  pica,  etc. 
Between  nonpareil  and  minion  there  is  a  size  in  England 
known  as  emerald,  hut  is  used  in  America  for  the  size  of 
an  ornamental  border  merely,  under  the  name  of  minion- 
ette.  Newspapers  use  minion,  nonpareil,  and  agate  ex- 
tensively. Nonpareil  was  at  one  time  called,  from  its  ex- 
treme neatness  and  beauty,  "  silver  type,"  a  designation 

*  Or  Ruby,     f  Or  Jungfer.     J  Or  Gariuond.     \  Or  Rheinlander. 


which  has  led  some  with  more  enthusiasm  than  knowledge 
to  characterize  works  appearing  in  this  character  as  books 
printed  with  type  made  of  silver.  Diamond  is  seldom  used 
for  entire  works.  The  Oxford  University  Press  issued  in 
1875  the  "  smallest  Bible  in  the  world/' in  English,  printed 
on  India  paper,  from  diamond  type,  72  lines  long,  including 
the  head,  37  ems  wide,  containing  984  pages.  The  bound 
volume  is  2§  inches  wide,  4£  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  The  American  Bible  Society  issued  in  1857  a 
diamond  Bible,  72  lines  long,  41  cms  wide,  containing  882 
pages,  which  has  the  usual  thin  paper  and  leather  binding. 
If  presented  in  the  English  dress,  it  would  bo  about  a  quar- 
ter inch  wider  and  longer,  but  100  pages  thinner.  Bril- 
liant is  rarely  employed,  except  for  references  or  side-notes 
to  Bibles,  etc.  In  1874,  Chatto  &  Windus  of  London  issued 
The  Smoker's  Textbook,  by  J.  Ilamer,  printed  from  bril- 
liant type,  24  lines  long  and  20  ems  wide  (equal  to  1  inch 
by  1J  inches  nearly),  containing  155  words  to  a  page,  and 
107  pages.  The  binding  and  paper  make  it  2£  by  2$  inches, 
and  half  an  inch  thick.  Small  as  this  type  is,  a  type-cut- 
ter of  Berlin  has  formed  a  type  so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely 
readable  without  a  good  mngnifying-glass.  More  surpris- 
ing still,  as  early  as  1828,  Henri  Didot,  of  tho  Didot  freres 
of  Paris,  had  cut  characters  of  almost  microscopic  fineness, 
with  which  he  printed  an  elegant  edition  of  Horace  in 
64ino,  which  was  smaller  than  the  HHputian  editions  by 
Janon  of  Sedan,  France,  or  of  Pickering  of  London,  Eng- 
land, who  issued  some  of  tho  classics  in  type  nearly  like 
diamond. 

Jfriyht,  Measurement,  and  Standard. — The  height  to 
paper,  or  the  distance  from  the  face  to  the  feet  of  type, 
varies  in  the  type  made  by  the  foundries  of  Europe  and 
America,  tho  height  ranging  from  eleven-twelfths  of  an 
inch,  or  0.916ft  -f-,  to  over  an  inch,  as  in  the  Russian. 
Brucc's  New  York  foundry  makes  it  0.92  inch,  which  is 
tho  standard  adopted  by  American  foundries.  In  measur- 
ing the  thickness  or  width  of  type,  the  alphabet  of  lower 
case  or  small  letters  is  calculated  to  make  about  thirteen 
ems,  but  foundries  have  no  standard  in  this  respect.  The 
various  fonts  will  measure  from  twelve  ems  to  as  high  as 
sixteen  ems  to  tho  alphabet,  the  same  sized  type  being 
made  to  take  in  a  larger  number  of  words  in  the  same 
space,  or  to  spread  out  the  words  to  fill  a  larger  space,  ac- 
cording to  requirements.  Book-compositors  require  fonts 
from  pica  to  bourgeois  to  measure  not  less  than  twelve  ems, 
and  below  bourgeois  not  less  than  twelve  and  a  half  ems ; 
newspaper  compositors  require  not  less  than  thirteen  ems; 
otherwise  in  either  case  extra  compensation  is  allowed. 
The  " standard  of  type"  relates  to  the  dimensions  of  tho 
bodies  of  type  and  their  relation  to  one  another.  The  most 
exact  standard  is  the  French,  in  general  use  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  divides  pica,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  deep,  into 
twelve  parts,  called  points,  and  conforms  each  size  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  these  points.  The  English  and  American 
standards  vary,  though  generally,  a  pica  being  one-sixth 
of  an  inch,  two  nonpareils  are  equal  to  one  pica,  two  pearls 
to  one  long  primer,  two  diamonds  to  one  bourgeois.  The 
following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  proportions  of 
type  to  space,  etc.,  taking  Bruce's  standard  of  length,  in 
which  201.58  lines  of  diamond  are  contained  in  a  foot, 
every  seventh  size  in  the  series  being  doubled,  and  every 
size  being  made  12.2402  per  cent,  smaller  than  the  size  fol- 
lowing it : 


Size. 

Lines  ID 
a  foot. 

Ems  in  a 
pound. 

Square  Inches 
in  1000  ems. 

Pearl  

179.59 

800 

4.55 

160 

690 

5.''9 

14->  54 

520 

t;  (l:J 

12699 

360 

1010 

113.13 

290 

12.60 

1(1079 

270 

1386 

89  79 

200 

1820 

80 

170 

21.16 

Pica  

71.27 

130 

27.72 

One  pound  of  average  type  occupies  3.5  square  inches,  or 
800  ems  pearl,  etc. 

Type-Fonnding.—^rom  the  discovery  of  printing  to  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  printers  cast  their 
own  type,  when  it  became  a  distinct  business  from  printing. 
Nuremberg  contained  the  best  punch-cuttors,  and  supplied 
Germany  with  punches.  Bodoni  (1740-1813)  of  Italy,  the 
Didots  of  France,  and  Breitkopf  (1719-94)  of  Leipsic  are 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
type-making.  Great  Britain  imported  type  from  Holland 
until  about  1720,  when  William  Caslon  became  an  excellent 
letter-cutter.  The  Caslon  foundry,  established  in  1718  in 
London,  is  still  in  existence,  and  contains  the  original 
punches  which  Caslon  cut.  Baskerville  and  Alexander 
Wilson  are  other  noted  names.  About  1735,  Christopher 
Saur  (or  Sower)  began  printing  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  and 
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cast    the  typo   which  he   required,  executing  the  s<  .....  ml 

Bible  printed  in  America,  a  quarto,  in  lii'i-man.  in  In:;. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  subsequently  made  to 
rstabli-h  type  foniolnc-  in  \merica,  among  them  one  by 
lir.  Franklin.  IHnncy  &  Konald.son  nl  F.dinburgh  com- 
menced type-founiling  in  Philadelphia  in  K'.Ml,  an-l.  after 

i  TO  struggle  a  ii  1  1  tiy  State  aid.  were  the  first  t"  estaMi-h 
a  business,  now  known  M  the  JOUMD  Foundry  under  Mae- 
Kdlar,  Smiths  A  Jordan.  Before  thu  close  of  the  century, 
Umiil  I'.rure.  from  Edinburgh,  eitabllshed  the  same  Imsi- 

iii  Xcw  York,  uinl  in  1813  the  firm  of  lluvid  A  (leorgc 
ISrucc  commenced  llic  first  stereotype-foundry  in  the  1'.  S. 
There  is  evidence  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  apparatus  fur  type-  founding  was  inueh  the 
.same-  a-  up  tn  the  middle  of  this  century.  In  devising  a 
new  tout  of  type  the  lir.-t  prvceu  is  to  make  the  model 
hiii  r.  In-trad  of  cutting  out  the  interior  of  tbo  letter,  a 
tool,  called  the  counter-punch,  is  cut  on  steel  to  fit  the  hol- 
I'.u  n  I'  the  letter.  The  counter  punch  is  then  struck  on 
tlir  rud  of  a  short  bar  of  soft  steel,  which  is  the  punch, 


FIG.  2. 


Flo.  !i. 


Punch, 


Matrix. 


FIG.  4. 


and  the  outer  edges  of  the 
lettrr  are  cut  away.  The 
punch  is  harilencil,  which 
then  resemble-  Fig.  2,  and 
i-  |'iiijchc<l  into  a  flat 
piece  of  cold-rolled  eop- 

k«  Fig.  ii,  which, 
nflrr  careful  finishing,  be- 

rhe  matrix,  or  mo- 
tlirr  type.  The  In 
the  bottom  of  the  matrix 
iniliratr  the  ,-i/,r,  doiiljle 
english,  and  the  number 
of  nicks,  in  this  case  one 
nick.  Every  letter  re- 
quires a  separate  punch 
and  a  matrix.  .Matrices 
lu:i\  :i!-r,  l,e  made  by  elec- 
trotypiug  from  the  face 
of  the  type  or  an  enirrav 
ing.  The  matrix  is  now 
fitted  to  the  mould  to 
form  the  body  of  the  let- 
ter. The  hand  mould. 

:  "in     the    ili-covery 

of  printing  until  recently, 

posed  of  two  parts, 
which  tit  exactly  together. 
The  external  surface  is  of 
wood,  the  internal  of  Half  of  Machine-Mould. 

steel.      At   the   top   is   a  (•***  Vinne.) 

shel\ing  orifice,  into  which  the  metal  is  poured.  The 
space  within  is  of  the  size  of  the  required  body  of  the 
letter.  Thr  caster,  holding  the  mould  in  the  left  hand, 
with  a  small  ladle  containing  about  a  spoonful  pours  the 
metal  into  the  oriRce,  then  jerks  up  the  mould  higher  than 
his  head  to  expel  air  and  condense  the  metal,  lowers  it, 
opens  the  mould,  and  casts  out  the  type.  The  hand-mould 
is  now  seldom  ii-ed.  except,  to  cast  large  metal  or  kerned 
type.  Tlie  type,  when  first  thrown  out,  has  a  piece  of 
metal  attached  to  its  base,  called  the  jet.  represented  nt  the 
hottom  of  the  letter  II  in  Fig.  4.  In  hand-dressing  this 
jet  is  broken  off  by  boys,  the  sides  of  the  type  are  rubbed 
smooth  on  gritstone,  ami  the  type  set  up  in  long  lines. 
They  are  then  dressed  and  finished,  a  groove  (Fig.  1,A) 
ma«lc  in  the  foot  of  the  type  to  remove  the  piece  of  the  jet 
remaining,  and.  after  examination  with  a  microscope  to 
pick  out  bad  letters,  are  ready  for  use. 

Ti/i>c-cu*tiH;/  M'K-ln'iift.—  About  I82fi,  William  M.Johnson 
of  Long  Island,  not  a  founder,  conceived  the  idea  of  cast 
ing  type  by  machinery,  but  it  resulted  unfavorably,  the 
type  lieing  light  and  porous.  After  several  attempts  by 
others,  David  ISruce,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  after  years  of  study 
and  experiment,  patented  the  only  thoroughly  successful 
t\pr  ca-ting  machine  Mar.  17.  fs:',s.  Sub.-cqiicntly  im- 
proved. it  is  now  in  general  use  in  American  1'nundries,  and 
wa-  -lowly  adopted,  with  modifications,  by  Kuropcau  foun- 
ders. This  machine  is  represented  in  Fig.  5.  It  consists 
of  a  small  melting-pot  to  bold  the  metal,  which  is  kept 
warm  by  a  :  mall  furnace.  In  the  interior  of  the 

pot  is  arranged  a  forcing-pump  and  valve  for  admitting 
the  metal  under  the  piston,  and  also  for  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  the  metal  into  the  muss  in  the  pot  when  the  piston 
is  depressed,  and  thus  securing  the  full  force  exerted  upon 
the  piston  being  transmitted  by  the  piston  t  i  the  molten 
mct:il  under  it,  and  forcing  it  through  a  narrow  channel 
lea-ling  from  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  piston 
works  to  the  outside  of  the  pot,  where  a  nipple  is  inserted, 
with  a  small  bole  through  it,  communicating  with  tb. 
row  channel.  Against  this  nipple  the  mould  in  which  tin- 
type is  formed  is  pressed  at  the  moment  at  which  the 

Vol..  III.—  SO 


piston   descends,  and  it  receives   the   molten   metal  that 

forms  the  type.  The  type  mould,  of  steel,  is  compo-ed  of 
two  parts,  ca-li  fitting  the  other  with  great  exactness. 
Fig.  -1  represents  one-half  of  this  mould,  containing  a 


Iirn<  e'.s  Type-casting  Machine. 

letter  just  cast,  which  shows  the  nicks  in  the  letter  formed 
by  wires  in  the  other  half-mould,  and  the  jet  of  surplus 
metal  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  type.  The  face  of  the 
letter  is  shown  without  the  matrix,  Fig.  3,  which  is  prop- 
erly adjusted  when  in  position,  and  the  mould  closed.  A 
mould  is  made  for  each  size  of  type,  and  is  immovable  in 
the  direction  of  its  depth  (//  to  <l,  Fig.  1),  but  may  be  ad- 
justed to  suit  the  varying  width  (n  to  A.  Fig.  1)  of  any 
letter  when  a  matrix  is  in  position,  thus  ensuring  the  -ame 
length  for  every  type  cast  in  each  font.  It  is  therefore 
only  necessary  to  change  the  matrix  for  every  character, 
instead  of  having  a  mould  and  matrix  for  the  different  let- 
ters. One-half  of  the  mould  is  attached  to  an  oscillating 
arm,  which  carries  the  mould  to  and  from  the  nipple  in  the 
melting-pot.  The  other  half  of  the  mould  is  attached  to 
another  arm,  which  is  connected  to  the  first  arm,  so  that 
the  two  halves  open  and  shut  upon  each  other.  The  ma- 
chine operates  as  follows:  The  piston  being  raised  in  the 
chamber  of  the  pump,  and  the  chamber  being  supplied 
with  metal  through  the  valve,  the  mould  is  brought  against 
the  nipple;  the  valve  closes  to  prevent  the  metal  being 
forced  back  into  the  pot ;  the  piston  descends  and  forces 
the  metal  through  the  narrow  channel  into  the  mould;  the 
mould  recedes,  the  halves  separate,  and  the  type  i- 
out.  A  blast  of  cold  air  is  directed  upon  the  mould  to 
keep  it  cool.  The  type  are  hand-dressed  as  before.  This 
machine  is  worked  by  turning  a  small  crank-wind. 
It  may  also  be  worked  by  steam.  David  Bruce  in  1-''- 
introduced  an  apparatus  adapted  to  the  type-casting  ma- 
chine to  receive  the  type  as  fast  as  cast,  and  break  off  tho 
jet  or  stem  of  metal  by  a  consecutive  operation.  The  ma- 
chine of  Johnson  &  Atkinson  of  London,  Eng.,  is  worked 
by  steam,  and  the  type  are  dressed  automatically.  A 
double  line  of  grooves  is  placed  side  by  side.  At  the  end 
is  a  reservoir  of  molten  metal  heated  by  gas,  to  which  tho 
mould  is  brought ;  a  jet  of  metal  is  thrown  into  the  mould, 
which  thA  opens,  and  deposits  the  type  on  a  travelling 
apparatus  in  tho  groove.  As  tho  groove  fills  it  is  impelled 
along,  and  in  its  progress  the  shanks  are  taken  oft.  At 
the  end  the  position  of  the  type  is  reversed  by  the  ma- 
chinery into  the  returning  groove,  in  which  it  is  rubbed, 
ilrc--eil,  has  the  bottoms  planeil,  and  the  nicks  cut.  On 
arriving  at  tho  exit  end  of  the  groove  it  is  received  into  a 
type-founder's  stick,  and  with  others  of  the  same  letter  is 
ready  for  packing.  The  London  Type-Founding  Co.'s  ma- 
chine is  heated  by  .-.is.  tlie  mould  is  cooled  by  a  stream 
of  cold  water,  and  the  type  when  made  travel  into  small 
chambers,  where  they  are  plane  I.  smoothed,  nicked,  and 
grooved,  ready  for  use.  Se\eral  machines  were  introduced 
at  an  early  date  into  the  I".  S.  to  nib  and  dress  typo  auto- 
matically. The  most  recent  improvement  is  the  type-cast- 
ing machine  of  J.  A.  T.  Overcnd  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
patented  in  ls"j.  A  pump-cylinder  is  provided  with  a 
plunger,  having  a  chamber  in  its  lower  end ;  a  hole  in  tho 
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lower  part  of  the  cylinder  allows  the  metal  to  flow  in,  and 
as  the  plunger  closes  this  hole  in  descending,  an  opening 
in  its  upper  part  arrives  opposite  the  discharge  opening, 
and  the  liquid  is  forcibly  ejected.  A  self-adjusting  nozzle 
connects  the  purnps  with  the  mould.  Between  the  nozzle 
and  the  mould  a  carrier  is  interposed  having  several  anus 
with  holes.  When  the  metal  passes  into  the  mould,  it 
opens,  and  the  carrier  moves  forward,  holding  the  type  by 
its  stem,  and  places  it  on  an  inclined  table.  A  clamp  se- 
cures the  type,  and  a  sliding  plate,  breaking  the  type  from 
its  stem,  forces  it  between  rubbers,  to  smooth  the  rough 
edges,  fitting  the  type  for  use.  The  stem  left  in  the  car- 
rier is  afterward  forced  out  by  a  pin.  A  machine  casts 
about  100  type  a  minute.  By  the  hand-mould  about  400 
type  were  cast  in  an  hour. 

Wood  Type. — The  large  letters  used  in  handbills  and 
posters  are  made  of  wood,  usually  maple  or  bay  mahogany, 
which  is  prepared  as  for  wood-engraving.  The  outline  of 
the  character  is  first  carefully  cut  upon  the  face  of  the 
block,  which  is  placed  under  a  revolving  drill,  which  cuts 
away  the  superfluous  wood,  when  it  is  linished  by  an  en- 
graver. William  Leavenworth  of  Allentown,  N.  J.,  in 
1834  applied  the  pantograph  to  the  cutting  of  wood  type, 
in  which  a  tracing-point  at  one  end  follows  the  outline  of 
a  large  model  letter,  and  is  repeated  at  the  other  end  by  a 
revolving  cutter,  which  cuts  the  letter  from  a  block  of 
wood,  after  which  it  is  dressed  with  a  graver.  Wood  type 
may  be  cut  out  by  the  SANI>-!!LAST  (which  see),  by  ce- 
menting the  stencils  on  the  ends  of  the  blocks,  and  pla- 
cing them  together  under  a  moving  jet,  after  which  they 
are  ready  for  use  and  require  no  dressing. 

/'««/». — A  complete  assortment  of  type  of  any  one  face 
or  size  is  called  afoul  or  fount,  which  may  be  regulated  to 
any  extent.  Type-founders  have  a  scheme  for  the  propor- 
tinniil  quantity  of  every  letter  required  for  a  font,  and  a 
peculiar  scale  is  necessary  for  every  language.  English 
founders  select  a  scale  having  31)00  of  the  sma.ll  letter  m 
for  its  basis.  American  founders  adopt  nearly  the  same 
scheme  by  weight,  and  proportion  all  fonts,  large  or  sin;ill, 
accordingly,  a  font  of  5(10  pounds  containing  20  pounds  S 
ounces  of  «  and  -'S  pounds  4  ounces  of  e.  The  following 
table  shows  the  relative  proportion  of  every  character  re- 
quired in  a  font  of  800  pounds  of  pica  for  ordinary  work  in 
the  English  language : 

A  Font  of  /Yen,  irei'r/Jn'iiy  800  ponndl. 


Sm:ill  letters. 

Points,  etc. 

Capitals. 

Small 

capitals. 

a 

8,500 

4,500 

A    600 

A     .. 

...     300 

b 

1,P,00 

;    800 

B    400 

B     .. 

...     200 

C 

3,000 

:    600 

C     BOO 

C     .. 

...     250 

(1 

4,400 

2,00(1 

D    500 

I)    ... 

...     250 

e 

1->0(III 

1  000 

E               600 

i;    .. 

...     300 

f 

2,500 

?  200 

P     400 

F    ... 

...     2(10 

g 

1,700 

!    150 

G    400 

G     ... 

...     200 

ll 

G,400 

'    700 

H    400 

11  ... 

...    200 

i 

s.ooo 

(  300 

I      800 

I    ... 

...     400 

i 

400 

[    150 

,1     300 

J    .. 

...     150 

k 

800 

*  100 

K    300 

K     .. 

...      150 

] 

4,000 

t  100 

L     500 

I,     ... 

...     250 

111 

3,000 

t  100 

M    400 

M    ... 

..     200 

D 

S.I  

j  100 

K    400 

N     ... 

...     200 

o 

8,000 

|   1(10 

0     400 

O     ... 

...      2UO 

P 

1,700 

1f  60 

1>     400 

P     ... 

...     200 

q 

500 

Q    180 

Q     ... 

...       !IO 

r 

6,200 

Figures. 

R    400 

R     ... 

...    200 

s 

t 

u 

8,000 
9,000 
3,400 

1  1,300 
2  1,200 
3                 1  100 

8     500 
T    650 
U    300 

S      .. 
T     ... 

n   .. 

...     250 
...     325 
...     150 

V 

1,200 

V    300 

v   .. 

...     150 

w 

X 

y 

z 

2,0110 

*     i'/u»rt 

W    400 
X    180 
Y    300 
Z     80 
JE  40 

w  ... 
x   ... 

Y     .. 

z    .. 

JE   .. 

...     200 
...       00 
...      150 
...      40 

...       20 

400 
2,000 

™'.~      200 

6    1,000 
7  1,000 
8  1,000 

ff 

400 

0  1".'.'.'.'.'.!    1J300 

CE  30 

(E   .. 

...      15 

0 

fl 

500 
200 

Spaces. 

ffl 

150 

Accents. 

3-em  spaces 

IS  000 

111 

£  _.  200 

r>  ooo 

'<K 

100 

&  200 

5-  "        " 

SI  II  HI 

SB 

60 

a  200 

Hair      " 

:;  ooo 

150 

o  200 

Km  MiKnis       .       ... 

2,800 

—  90 

All  other  ac- 

En  omuls 

r>  noft 

fin 

fltnta      IftO   naMl 

T,al*iro  ull'.li]  rvll.:    RO  llw 

This  is  the  proportion  for  Roman  letters,  etc.  An  Italic 
•  font  to  accompany  this  would  be  in  the  proportion  of 
one-tenth  of  the  Roman,  but  generally  not  including 
spaces  and  small  capitals.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  pages  this  will  r^et,  suppose  the  page  of  type  to  be 
8j|  inches  long  by  53  inches  wide,  or  53  lines  long  by  35 
lines  or  (cm?)  wide,  of  pica.  This  will  give  1S55  ems  in  a 
page:  there  being  130  ems  in  a  pound,  this  will  make  the  |I;ILP<. 
weigh  nearly  Hi  pounds,  which,  divided  into  800  pounds, 
gives  about  56  pages.  Allowing  for  capitals,  etc.,  not  used, 
the  font  given  above  will  set  from  45  to  50  pages  of  the  size 


mentioned.     Fonts  of  typo  now  vary  from  50  pounds  to 
20,000  pounds. 

Owe. — In  the  department  of  composition,  or  the  art  of 
composing  or  setting-up  type,  the  type  when  received  from 
the  founder  are  arranged  in  a  case  containing  boxes  of  va- 
rious sizes  for  the  different  characters.  The  lower  case  has 
remained  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  200  years  ago.  It  is  a 
fi'iinie  of  wood,  about  li  inches  deep,  32i  inches  long,  and 
10^  inches  wide.  Cases  go  in  pairs,  the  upper  case  (Fig.  6\ 

FIG.  6. — American  Upper  Case. 
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containing  98  boxes  for  capitals,  etc.,  and  the  lower  case 
(Fig.  7)  containing  54  boxes  for  small  letters,  figures,  and 

FIG.  7. — American  Lower  Case. 
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spaces.  Fig.  6  shows  the  cnse  adopted  by  American  book- 
compositors,  having  the  capitals  on  the  left  side  and  the 
small  capitals  on  the  right.  Newspaper  eompositon  pre- 
fer the  capitals  on  the  right  side  and  the  small  capitals  on 
the  left.  The  lower  case  is  so  arranged  that  the  letters 
most  frequently  used  are  placed  in  large  boxes  toward  the 
middle  and  in  front  of  the  compositor.  These  cases  are 
placed  on  a  frame  or  stand  about  the  height  of  the  breast, 
and  in  a  sloping  position  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
case,  the  capital  case  on  the  upper  part  of  the  frame,  whence 
uppercase,  and  the  case  containing  the  small  letters  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame,  hence  called  lower  case.  These 
cuscs  contain  only  Roman  letters.  Italics  and  all  other 
varieties  are  kept  separately  in  similar  cases.  The  spaces 
noticed  in  the  cases  are  for  equalizing  the  spacing.  The 
cm  is  a  square  space;  en,  two  to  an  em ;  3-em,  3  to  an  em  ; 
4  to  an  em  ;  5  to  an  em  :  and  hair-spaces,  6  to  13  to  an 
era  ;  2-  and  3-em  quadrats  are  double  or  triple  ems. 

Composition. — The  compositor  in  setting  up  typo  use-  a 
small  frame  of  steel,  having  three  sides  and  a  bottom, 
called  the  composing-stick.  (Fig.  8.)  It  is  usually  from 

6  to  12  inches  long,  2 
inches  wide,  and  |  inch 
deep,  and  will  hold 
about  20  lines  of  min- 
ion, the  type  in  which 
this  CYCLOP. KIIIA  is  set. 
CompOBlBg-aUck.  Larger  sizes  are  occa- 

sionally used  for  wide  measures.  Two  sides  arc  immovable, 
the  third  side  being  movable  to  be  adjusted  to  the  width  of 
the  page,  ami  then  clasped,  as  in  the  Grover  patent  (Fi  - 
or  secured  with  a  screw.  A  setting-rule,  type  high,  and  of  the 
required  measure, is  also  used  with  the  stick;  it  is  made  of 
a  strip  of  steel  or  brass,  having  a  short  pointed  projection 
at  the  top  of  the  right  end  or  on  both  ends.  It  enables  the 
type  to  bo  put  quickly  in  its  place,  and  is  used  to  empty 
matter  from  the  stick,  to  lift  matter,  and  to  support  matter 
in  the  left  hand  while  distributing  with  the  right.  Having 
received  a  ''  take  "  or  small  portion  of  the  copy  of  a  wurk, 
which  is  placed  conveniently  on  the  upper  case,  the  com- 
positor holds  in  his  left  hand  the  stick,  made  up  to  the  re- 
quired measure,  like  a  small  trough,  the  rule  resting  against 
the  back,  and  stands  in  front  of  the  frame  or  the  left  of 
the  middle  of  the  case.  Observing  and  remembering  a  few 
words  of  the  copy,  he  looks  to  the  proper  box  for  the  first 
letter,  picks  it  up  with  the  right  hand  so  that  the  nick 
(Fig.  1,  y)  shall  be  outward  and  from  him,  and  lays  it  in 
the  stick  with  the  nick  looking  toward  the  opening,  whi.-h 
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brings  ib,.  Idler  ri^-lit  -ide  up.    While  putting  the  tir-t  let 

tcr  in  the  .-tick,  hi-  eye  at  the  .--a me  time  look-  toward  the 

nc\l   lio\,  and,  his    hand    follow  ing  i  mmediatcly .  he    a_'ain 

up  ,i  I. -tier  with  the  nick  from  him.  and  pla--. 

ide  of  the  other.  He  docs  not  look  at  the  lace  of  the 
letter,  but  irl.incc-  at  the  nick  I  Fig.  I.  v  .  and  takes  it  for 
granted  thai  if  it  come  from  the  ri'.'ht  box  it  mil.-t  be  the 

ri','ht  letter.     II.  wy  letter  successively  wiih  the 

thumb  of  the  left   hand  as  the  ty  pe  are  ph I  -idc  by  -ide 

in  line  from  left  to  right.  As  nearly  a-  the  letters  will  al- 
low in  print,  the  type  are  set  in  the  stick  Ihu-:  |  Vdo,-!.nidi|A. 

'I  be  ' ipo-itor  always  reads  the  type  in  thi-  manner,  and 

doc-  -o  a-  ijuickly  as  the  ordinary  reader  comprehend-  the 
printed  pa^'e.  When  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  line,  and 
finds  that  he  ha-  a  syllabic  or  word  which  will  not  fill  out 
the  measure,  he  ha-  to  perform  an  operation  which  requires 
,  1  jimlijii-'iliini.  'flu'  first  and 

the  la-t  letter  mit-t  be  at  the  extremities  of  the  line;  and 
there  must  not  he  wide  .-paces  between  some  words  and 
thin  SpaOel  between  others,  but  the  distances  betuceii  them 

must   l.o  in  .  ,\  a-  po--ib!c  uniform  by  chaii/iie; 

the  -p: -.  already   explained,  and  thus  getting  i 

ing  out  part    or  tin-  v.hole  of  a  word.      The  first  line  being 

in-titled,  the  rule  is  lifted  to  the  front,  and  tin | 

proceed-  with  the  next  line,  and  BO  on  till  the  stick  is  full. 
If  the  matter  i-  open,  thin  -trips  of  metal  I  called  "  h 
are  placed  between  the  lines.     1'laciicr  the  rule  at  thi'  front, 
be  da-p-  flic  stickful  with  the  thumb-  on  each  uppe 
Her.  the  tore  linger-  on  each  lower  corner,  and  the  -ide  of 
tlic  tir-i  and  -ccoiid  joints  of  each  middle  linger  at  tho  left 
and   right   -idc-  of  the  type,  presses  the  corners  and  the 
inward  the  centre,  and  thus  readily  lifts  the  ma--  of 
separate  letters:   but   it   reijiiires  some  practice  to  do  this 
neatly  .      d'bc  -lickt'ul   i-  placed  on  a  galley,  or  oblong  trav 

of  w 1  or  brass,  havini:  a  rai-ed  edge  of  half  an  iti'-h  nn 

two.  three,  or  the  four  sides,  lull  generally  on  the  left  side 
and  I  .p.  lla\  ing  completed  his  portion,  the  matter,  as  it 
is  now  called,  i-  ready  I  i  be  made  up. 

liiMtfihutlnu. —  When  the  compositor  has  set  most  of  tho 
type  out  of  the  ea-c.  lie  distributes  <!'«<!  matter.  The  mat- 
ter is  first  wet  with  water  to  hold  the  type  slightly  together. 
Placing  twenty  lines  or  so  on  the  rule,  held  in  the  left  hand 

-ting  against  the  inside  of  the  thumb  and  on  th 
of  the  third  finger,  he  takes  a  few  words  between  the  thumb 
and  middle  linger  of  the  right  hand,  separates  the  I. 
by  the  pressure  of  the  fore  finger,  and,  when  his  hand  is 
-he  proper  box,  lets  the  letter  fall.    This  ho  continues 
till  the  case  is  full. 

,/.o«M(7  unit  DittribiUing  ^f'trf^inrtl. — Labor  and  in- 
genuity ha\c  been  expended  in  efforts  to  substitute  ma- 
chinery for  hand  labor  in  composing  type,  and  perhaps 
have  not  been  wholly  fruitless.  Nearly  100  patents  have 
been  L'ranlcd  for  such  machines  in  Kumpc  and  America. 
yet  at  the  most  perhaps  no  five  printing-oHices  in  the 
wnrld  use  the  same  machine,  and  the  number  using  ina- 
s  is  certainly  small.  Referring  the  reader  to  Ring- 
wait's  Kiii-,/,-/,,/,,,;i;,,  ,,/  l',;',itiii:,  I  IS7I  i  for  a  li-t  of  tho 
liatenls  heretofore  granted,  a  few  of  these  ma  diines  may 
DO  described  briefly.  The  first  attempt  at  macMnc- 

compo-iii^  appears  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  William 
Church  of  Connecticut  about  Hi'll,  hut  patented  in  F. up- 
land in  IS2L'.  It  east  and  set  the  type  directly  from  the 
molten  metal,  rei|uiring  no  distribution,  but  did  not  e  .me 
into  practical  u-c.  Christian  Siircnscn  of  Copenhagen  in- 
\cntcd  a  practicable  machine,  which  was  operated  for  a 
long  time  on  u  daily  journal  in  that  place.  It  wa 
hibitcd  in  1  s.i.'i  at  the  Paris  Kxpnsition,  and  composed  and 
distributed  at  the  same  time.  The  matter  was  phi  -cd  in  a 
kind  of  basin,  frmn  which  the  letters  wore  picked  and  dc- 

po-ite.|  properly  in  the. ipo-in._r  part.  In  the  distribution 

p"  :  I.  '  he  type,  each  having  a  different  nick,  passed  bv  their 
own  weight  along  a  channel  in  which  were  openings  with 
project  ions  cm  responding  to  the  respective  nicks  ill  tho 
type.  This  machine  would  do  the  work  of  throe  eom- 
po-itors.  uf  Kngli-h  machines,  the  Hatter-lev  and  tho 
Maekie  are  the  late-t  examples.  Robert  llaficr-ley  of 
Manchester,  Fngland.  about  I  Sail  brought  out  his  ma. 
It  doe-  not  require  special  nicks  in  the  type.  It  comprises 
1  cells  of  type  on  two  tables.  When  a  key  is  touched. 
a  piston  is  pressed  airain-t  the  lowest  type  in  a  cell,  and 
causes  the  type  to  pass  down  a  short  inclined  plane.  This 
plane  is  furnished  with  conduits,  along  one  of  which  tho 
type  travels  t, .  the  composing-stick.  The  fable  with  the' 
lower  -  removable,  so  that  a  full  ca«c  may  be 

supplied  for  the  empty  one.  From  (IMiil  t  ,  I'.ilun  type-  may 
be  set  in  an  hour,  about  three  men's  work.  A  distributing 
machine  accompanies  this.  A.  Maekie  of  Warringt  m  in 
1871  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Lon- 
don a  machine  possessing  peculiar  features.  It  uses  a 
perforated  ribbon.  The  perforator,  distinct  from  the 
poser,  consists  of  keys  acting  on  a  series  of  punches  :  the 


punches  are  brought   into  action   according  to  the  letter- 

iahles    which    the    keys    repre-ent.  and  the   riK;> 
perforated  hy  till-in  11-  it  travels  through  the  machine.    The 
'•  >m  JIM- :•,     i      a    circular    framework,    having    around    it- 

periphery  a   -erie-  of   pockets,  each   divided   into  ei-h' 
lion-.       I  011,-cnti  ic  within,  and    a    little    below    thi>    rin_-    o] 
pockets,  i-  a  revolving  wheel,  the  periphery  of  which    ha- 
a  ring  of  pickpoekel-.  e.o-h  w  itb  ei-ht  \  crtical  pin-.     When 
during  the  revolution  of  the  wheel    one  of  the-e  pin 
above  the  level  of  the  others,  it  draws  out  a  type  from  one 

o  of  the  poi'Kct  near   it,  and  drops    jr  ,,n  a  reo<  • 
table,   which   carrier    it    round   to   the  point   of    deii 
The  determination  of  which  pin  or  pin-  shall  In-  lai-cd  de- 
pend- on  the  pcrtoratcd  ribbon.      The   ribbon    i>    unwound 
from  a  drum  or  reel.  p:i  -mall  wheel,  an  I  enters 

tho    machine    among    the    pockets    and    pickpocket-, 
perforations    facilitate   the   action    of  little   trig'/ci  -    which 

'»•    pin    .       Tiv •    more    types    may  he    ilianti.  or    a 

large  number  of  word-  may  be   forme. I.  at    the   -ame    time. 

Tin-  machine  may  he    worked    by  -team.      The    perfur I 

ribbon    may  be    mulliplicatcd.  and    dillcrcnt    -i/c-    ..: 
may  be  set  from  the  same  ribbon.  ,,r    dilleicnl    editions   of 
the  same  work  in  different   count  lie-.      Atli  r  tucn:\ 
labor,    M.    Ih'leambre    of   France    produced   a    e 
New    York    in    IST.'i  which    has    the   key-     pla.-ed    in    three 
TOWS,  each  I.  I   by  a   \  ci  tical    1.  i  ci-  w  it  h  a  .'.'II  of 

type  placed  over  it.       The    lever,   when    the    key 
strikes  oil'  the  lowermost  t\  pe    in    each    pile,  ami    MH 
al"iiL'  an  inclined  plum-  to  a  JM-ti!'\  iiiL'  appaiatu-. 
tributer,  forming  a  ,-eparate   machine,  has  a  sliding  groove 
in  which  th  placed  in   a   long   line.     A    key  is 

prcs.-ed  as  each  letter  comes  under  the  eye.  and  at  tie 

time  a  cell  is  opened  into  which  the  type  falls.  William 
H.  Mitchel  of  New  York  in  ISii:!  produced  a  machine  in 
successful  operation.  The  compositor  has  a  keyboard 
key  of  which  strikes  out  a  type  from  a  bra-s  slide  placed  on 
an  incline.  The  type  travels  along  an  endless  hand  to  a 
spot  where  it  is  turned  on  end  and  pushed  forward  by  a 
notched  wheel.  The  apparatus  comprises  numerous  baici-. 
tho  lengths  and  velocities  of  which  so  vary  as  to  enable 
the  types,  at  different  distances  from  the  wheel,  to  reach  it 
in  the  order  in  which  tho  keys  arc  struck.  The  word 
built  up  in  rows  30  inches  long,  and  justified  by  ban, I 
distributer  has  ft  long  channel  in  which  the  lines  of  type 
are  placed,  and  pressed  forward  to  a  vibrating  metal 
finger;  this  finger  pushes  the  type  aside  separately,  and 
causes  them  to  drop  down  on  a  grooved  wheel  revolving 
horizontally.  liy  means  of  pins  in  these  grooves  and 
nicks  on  the  t\| o-h  type  falls  into  its  proper  recep- 
tacle, over  which  it  is  brought  by  the  revolution  of  the 
wl 1.  John  K.  Sweet,  an  American,  at  the  Paris  Kxpu- 
sition in  1SII7  exhibited  the  matrix  compositor.  It  is  de- 
signed to  form  the  mould  or  matrix  for  stereotype-plate', 
di.-pcn-ing  with  setting  and  distributing  movable  type. 
Key  I  give  to  thick.  -,|'t,  and  dry  paper  impi  c-si..ii-  of  the 
required  letters  to  form  words,  lines,  and  sentences  for  a 
column  or  page.  (See  tho  elaborate  report  of  this  ma- 
chine, and  a  similar  machine  invented  by  Pierre  Flamm 
of  !•' ranee,  and  of  other  printing  machines  and  pro.  . 
exhibited,  by  Prts.  F.  A.  P.  liarnard  in  the  /!•/,',,•!*  ,,f  //<. 
/".  X.  l'»ni,,tt**i'oner*  to  the  PHI-;*  1  >,<t  of 

1S67,  vol.  iii.)     0.  S.  Brown  of  Boston  finished  in  L870  I 
machine  to  set  and  distribute.     The  case,  with  an  index 

showing  the  letters  at  the  bottom i-ists  of  chanie  : 

hold  the  type,  standing  on  their  feet,  and  the  case  is  get  at 
such  an  angle  that  they  slide  by  their  own  gravity.  A 
stick,  con-i-ting  of  a  semicircular  groove  for  rccei\  iug 
the  type,  and  a  lever  for  operating  it.  slides  in  front  of  the 
case.  As  the  handle  of  the  key  is  depressed,  a  type  is 
thru-t  into  the  stick,  and  when  full  the  type  is  pi, u-cd  on  a 
justificr.  The  distributer  is  a  rotating  ring  about  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  The  channels  radiate  from  the  ring. 
Tho  type,  fed  into  the  ring,  is  caught  by  certain  levers  ac- 
cording to  the  nick,  and  placed  in  its  proper  place.  The 
operation  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  t imon  lexer- 
lock:  the  levers  with  the  type  form  a  certain  e  unhination, 
which  will  move  around  until  it  arrh  .  :-  own  key. 
The  lock  will  then  be  unlocked  and  the  h  I  out. 
Tho  Aldcn  machine,  to  set  and  di.-trihutc.  simultaneously, 
was  first  begun  by  Timothy  Alden  of  Ma--a  -hu-ctts  in  1  -  I  . 
which  after  his  death  was  further  improved  by  his  brother. 
Henry  W.  Alden.  It  had  the  ty  pe  arrange  I  in  cells  around 
the  circumference  ol'  11  horizontal  wheel  :  as  the  whei 
fate-,  several  receivers  rotate  with  it.  and  these  pick  up 
the  proper  types  from  the  respective  cells.  Several  im- 
provements have  bcc.,  made  by  different  persons.  A.  C. 
Richards  obtained  patents  for  two  machines  in  the  latter 
part  of  1875 — one  a  compositor,  and  the  other  a  distribu- 
ter. The  eompo-itor  i sists  of  upright  channels  holding 

the  type,  and  : ndlcss   band  with  belts  at  the  two 

which  together  conduct  the  type  to  tho  mouth  of  the  re- 
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further  improvements  in  his  machine,  patented  in  1875. 
It  casts  directly  from  the  molten  metal,  and  sets  the  type 


one  nipple  suitably  arranged  to  meet  the  matrix.  A  mat- 
rix is  provided  for  every  character,  and  all  the  matrices 
rest  on  a  stock  away  from  the  metal-pot.  When  a  key  is 
struck,  the  corresponding  matrix  is  brought  forward  to  a 
straight  race,  where  a  carrier  lifts  it  from  the  stock  and 
takes  it  to  the  nipple,  where  it  receives  a  portion  of  metal. 
The  matrix  is  carried  to  its  stock,  the  mould  opens,  the 
type  is  seized  by  a  hook  and  carried  to  cutters  and  rubbers, 
where  it  is  dressed,  and  taken  to  a  receiving-stick,  whence 
it  is  justified.  This  dispenses  with  distributing,  as  the 
dead  matter  is  melted  when  wanted. 

Cult  «/'  MvrtHnrcnient. — The  compositor  is  paid  accord-  i 
ing  to  the  number  of  ems  he  sets — a  method  found  most  ! 
jn.-t.  owing  to  the  great  difference  between  the  amount  of 
type  put  together  by  a  quick  and  clean  compositor  and 
that  by  a  slow  one  or  one  who  makes  many  errors.  Diffi- 
cult manuscript  or  intricate  composition,  however,  is 
generally  done  at  a  certain  price  per  week.  The  letter  m 
was  at  one  time  perfectly  square,  and  the  square  space — a 
space  having  the  width  (Fig.  1,  n  to  ft)  equal  to  the  depth 
(  Fig.  I,  h  to  tl) — lias  since  taken  the  name  cm  ;  and  half 
this  space,  an  n,  being  equal  to  half  of  i»,  took  the  name 
of  en.  The  reader  may  always  know  the  em  of  the  type 
in  which  a  book  is  printed  by  observing  the  space  left  be- 
tween a  period  ami  a  capital  letter — that  is,  the  end  and  the 
beginning  of  sentences — or  the  space  before  the  beginning 
<>t  a  paragraph.  The  en  is  used  to  measure  the  matter  in 
Kngland.  and  the  VIH  in  America.  In  measuring  the  width 
of  columns  or  pages,  the  letter  m  is  placed  sidewise  in  the 
stick,  thus, 


nnd  the  number  of  these,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
lines  in  length,  will  give  the  number  of  ems:  for  instance, 
this  Cvn.oi'.tfniA  is  set  in  minion  type,  2f>  ems  wide  in  a 
column,  "1  lines  long  {not  counting  head-  and  foot-lines), 
and  two  columns  in  a  page  —  2(i  X  OL  X  2,  making  4732  ems 
in  a  page.  The  average  number  of  pieces  of  metal,  spaces 
and  letters,  is  '2.  '2-t  to  an  em,  so  that  1000  ems  contain  about 
2250  pieces.  In  an  average  page  of  this  CVCI.O:'_KDIA 
there  arc  1730  words,  9.5  words  to  a  line,  5  letters  to  a 
word  ;  in  addition,  the  spaces  average  2.25  ems  in  a  line, 
and  JO1.*  ems  in  a  page.  Words,  therefore,  in  the  KngHsh 
language  average  5  letters,  and  in  type  2.5  ems  each.  The 
average  number  of  ems  a  compositor  will  set  in  an  hour 
is  1000,  for  which  he  is  paid  about  50  cents.  He  is  not 
paid  for  distributing  to  fill  his  case,  or  for  correcting  the 
errors  he  makes  in  composition.  Many  compositors  are 
report  CM!  to  have  set  from  1500  to  20011  ems  per  hour,  and 
a  large  number  average  over  1300  ems.  The  best  authen- 
ticated case  is  that  of  George  Arensbcrg,  the  "  velocipede  " 
in  Xew  York  City,  who  in  a  match  in  Feb.,  1871,  set  20(H 
ems  solid  minion  in  one  hour.  An  important  clement  in 
judging  of  fast  composition  which  has  never  been  recorded 
is  that  of  the  measurement  of  the  alphabet  ;  for  a  com- 
positor will  certainly  set  more  with  an  alphabet  measuring 
14  or  more  ems  than  he  can  with  book-type  measuring  12 
ems  or  less.  To  ascertain  what  a  manuscript  work  will 
make  in  print,  count  the  number  of  words  in  a  fair  page 
of  the  manuscript,  and  multiply  it  by  the  number  of  pa  ire-;. 
Take  a  printed  page  of  the  desired  size  and  style  of  type, 
count  the  words,  and  divide  the  number  of  words  in  the 
manuscript  work  by  the  number  of  words  in  the  printed 
page,  and  it  will  give  the  number  of  printed  pages,  nearly. 
M<ik*'-iif>.  —  In  newspaper-work  or  work  requiring  many 
corrections,  or  for  other  reasons,  a  proof  is  taken  of  the 
matter  secured  in  a  galley  in  long  pieces,  read,  and  cor- 
rected, sent  to  the  author,  and  then  made  up,  read,  cor- 
rected, and  sent  to  press  or  stereotyped.  Usually,  it  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  "  maker-up,''  who.  having  set 
the  appropriate  headings,  places  a  head-line  at  the  top  of 
the  matter,  containing  the  running-title  of  the  book  or  the 
appropriate  subdivisions  of  the  work,  divides  the  matter 
into  pages  with  a  gauge,  affixes  the  foot-line  —  a  blank  lins 
put  at  the  bottom  of  a  page  —  containing  sometimes  the 
signature  or  folio,  and  binds  the  page  with  eonl.  A  proof, 
termed  the  "  first  proof,"  is  taken,  given  to  the  proof-reader, 
•who  carefully  compares  it  with  the  author's  copy  by  the 
aid  of  a  COpy-holder,  who  reads  aloud,  and  the  errors  noted 


are  corrected  by  the  compositor.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
explain  the  symbols  used  by  the  proof-reader  in  noting  the 
corrections  for  the  compositor,  nor  expatiate  on  his  require- 
ments and  education.  The  symbols,  however,  may  be  seen 
in  Webster's  Dictionary  on  page  Ifi9fi,  but  as  they  are  apt 
to  be  used  wrongly,  it  is  best  for  the  author  to  mark  out 
any  wrong  word  or  words  entirely,  and  write  plainly  in 
the  margin  what  he  desires.  If  he  wishes  anything  taken 
out,  he  should  write  in  the  margin  dele,  meaning  "take 
out."  A  second  proof,  or  "revise,"  is  compared  with  the 
first,  ami  sent  to  the  author  for  his  revision.  His  correc- 
tions are  made,  and  the  third  or  "  press  proof"  is  carefully 
read,  generally  by  a  more  skilful  proof-reader  than  the 
first,  when  the  corrections  are  made,  and  the  matter  is 
ready  for  the  press  or  for  stereotyping  or  electro  typing. 

Imposition. — This  is  the  method  of  so  arranging  the 
pages  that  they  will  be  in  consecutive  order  when  the  sheet 
or  section  of  a  book  is  folded.  When  the  pages  are  to  be 
stereotyped  or  electrotyped,  only  a  few  pages  in  their 
regular  order  are  secured  together  and  cast;  yet  these  cast 
pages  are  afterward  imposed  on  the  press  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  below.  For  over  400  years  imposition 
remained  merely  a  trial  process,  the  few  early  modes  hav- 
ing been  handed  down  to  the  present  time  without  any  at- 
tempt at  systematic  explanation.  George  II.  Bidwcll  of 
New  York,  in  his  Treatise  on  thr  Imposition  of  Forms 
(IS64),  was  the  first  one  to  show  the  principles  which 
govern  imposition,  giving  the  reasons,  and  the  results  to 
which  they  lead.  The  pages  are  laid  upon  a  marble  or 
iron  table,  called  the  atone.  Any  number  of  pages  may  be 
imposed  in  one  form,  from  2  to  12S,  according  to  the  size. 
The  first  page  in  simple  forms  is  placed  in  the  left-hand 
corner,  with  the  foot  of  the  page  toward  the  imposer,  and 
when  completed  the  last  page  is  found  at  its  side.  The 
second  page  and  the  next  to  the  last  arc  together;  the 
third  and  the  third  from  the  last,  and  so  on,  advancing  one 
from  the  first  folio  and  receding  one  from  the  last,  until 
the  two  middle  pages  are  reached,  which  are  in  the  4 to  the 
2<1  and  3d;  in  the  8vo,  the  4th  and  5th  ;  in  the  J2mo,  the 
Oth  and  7th  ;  in  the  16mo,  the  8th  and  9th  ;  in  the  24mo, 
the  12th  and  13th,  and  so  on.  (The  terms  (to,  Svo.  etc. 
here  refer  to  the  number  of  pages  in  ;i  form,  the  usual 
designation  of  printers.)  The  Imposition  of  the  octavo,  Fig. 
9,  and  of  the  duodecimo,  Fig.  10,  will  illustrate  the  princi- 
ple, the  folio  atone  end  of  the  page  representing  the  head. 


FIG.  9. 


Imposition  of  the  Octavo. 


The  pagc-s  are  adjusted  to 
the  required  distance  apart 
according  to  the  size  of  the 
paper,  an  iron  "  chase "  or 
frame  is  placed  around  them, 
and  wood  or  metal  furniture, 
half  an  inch  high,  of  various 
thicknesses,  is  placed)  some 
at  the  head  of  the  pages, 
called  ''  head- sticks,"  some 
between  the  pages,  called 
i  "gutters,"  and  others  at  the 
sides  and  feet,  called  "side-" 
and  "foot-sticks."  The  lat- 
ter are  larger  at  one  end 
than  the  other,  so  that  small 
wedges  of  wood,  or  "  quoins," 
may  be  driven  tightly  be- 
tween them  and  the  sides  of 
the  chase,  locking  the  type 
firmly,  making  it  like  a  solid 
piece,  which  may  be  lifted 
and  placed  on  the  press. 


The  general  practice  up  to  recent  date  was  to  place  the 
pages  which  would  appear  on  the  outside  of  a  sheet  in  a 

FIG.  10. 


Imposition  of  the  Duodecimo. 

single  chase,  and  the  inside  pages  in  another  chase,  re- 
quiring every  sheet  to  be  printed  from  two  forms  for  one 
copy.  All  the  pages  of  a  single  sheet  are  now  usually 
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placed   in   one  chase,  and  the  paper  turned  over  on  tho 

press,  making  twii  ".pics  at  two  impression^,      'i  hi'   chase 
by  two  iron  Imrs,  represented  by  the  long  lines 
acro.«^   I  i,--.  '.I  nml  10,  which  support  nml  keep  tin'  chase 
from  spiinging. 

\i'</imfu/-.'«.— The  signature  is  a  figure  or  n  letter  of  the 
alphabet  plncril  ill  tin'  I'm  it  "f  the  lirst  page  of  every  form, 

Or  a  8CCtiun  "I  n  f"rm,  to  denote  the  order  nf 

the  sheets,  and  serves  as  a  guide  to  tin-  hinder.  In  an 
edition  of  T,  r:  in-'',  printed  by  Antonio  /oral  at  Miliin  in 
1470,  signatures  were  used,  and  it  is  the  first  book  known 
to  have,  them.  Catch words  were  once  exten  Ivelj  u-.-d. 
placed  at  tin-  font  nf  the  page,  to  show  (hi-  conned  ing 
word  mi  tin-  nrxt  page,  and  are  said  to  have  been  tirst  used 
by  V  iiideline  ill  spuri  in  Venice.  At  tin-  beginning  of  this 

aiticle  it  i-  shown  that  th<!  Assyrians  used  i-atrli  words. 
The  English  generally  use  t'10  letters  of  the  alphaln-t. 
omitting  .1,  V,  \V,  which  were  not  used  in  Ihr  <iothie  lettrr.- 
of  the  early  printers;  and  if  the  sheets  extend  beyond  7., 
t  lir  1  i-ticrs  are  i!<ml,]ril  nr  |i receded  by  a  figure.  The  Ameri- 
l«,  and  that  nf  must  European  nations,  is  to  use 
figures,  a  section  to  be  inset  being  distinguished  liy  a  star 
nl'ter  (lie  signature  figure,  and  is  the  simplest  and  readiest 
fur  the  hinder.  \Vhru  it  i-  <ic>i[cd  to  print  the  same  bnnk 

I intl l  a  -  an  nrta  \  n  and  as  a  duiiderini'i,  nr  ntherw  i-e,  figures 

are  used  to  indieute  the  signatures  of  tho  one,  and  letters 

i  In  .-ignaturcs  "f  the  "ther.  The  positimi  nf  the  signature 
nd  star  -igmiture  I  l»j  i-  nuted  in  Figs.  '.I  and  10.  A 
fltar  signature  slmw-s  that  thai  part  of  the  .-licet  is  cutoff 
and  plai-t-d  inside  the  first  part  when  folded.  Tlie  follow- 
ing table  -him-  on  what  page  the  signature  is  put  in  tho 
MteTO,  duodecimo,  and  eight,  enmo,  and  also  the  amount 
of  paper  required  to  print  10IHI  copies  of  c\ci\  -heet,  a 
ream  counting  20  ([uires  id'  21  sheets,  or  ISO  sheets: 

Table  of  StyimtHret. 
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In  the  duodecimo,  the  inside  eight  pages,  marked  star,  nre 

cut   off  and    placed    in    the    middle    of  the    sheet.      In    the 

ennui,  ilic  sheet  is  cut  into  three  sections  of  twelve 

:  the   inside  I'nur  pages,  marked  star,  of  the  different 

sections  arc  cut  oil  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  section, 

and  the  three  -eel  inn-  arc  placed  side  by  side.     Forms  com- 

pn-cd  nt  M  \  eral  sections  of  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteen  pages 

rented  in  a  similar  manner. 

StMi  •:/'  ll<n>k». — The  descriptive  names  of  the  sizes  of 
hnnks  refer  to  (he  si/e  of  the  leaves,  and  originated  from 
ihe  niimlier  nt'  leaves  into  which  a  sheet  of  paper  was 
folded  after  printing.  The  facility  of  paper  manufacture 
has  placed  within  Ihe  reach  of  printers  any  size  of  sheet, 
so  that  the  si/.c  of  the  page  of  a  book  now  depends  only 
on  the  wish  of  the  publisher.  The  bonk  when  I. mind  is 
termed  according  to  the  nearest  size  of  tho  regular  si 


Sum  or  BOOK. 

Page*  fa 
a  ibeet. 

Slf«  of  leaf 
in  tocbc*. 

ItnVill-lto  

g 

11  X  14 

g 

Iui[n'ri:il  Svo  

16 

8X12 

Supcrroval  NVO  
Medium  svo  

16 
16 

7XN* 
6  X  9k 

M 

51  v  si 

Medium   li'inu  

24 

•'"'    •   71 

"         li'iino.. 

83 

4\  x  r>i 

"             1-Milo  

"         '24niu  

48 

"        ::-.'iu..  

64 

3X4| 

The  si/c  id'  paper   called    medium,  I'.l   by  21  inches,  is   the 
standard  by  which    all  sizes   of  books,  not  otherwi-< 
cilically  described,  arc  classified;   and  i[uarto,  octavo,  dlln- 


'.  etc.,  mean  that  the  leaves  of  books  of  these 
are  nearly  Ihe  fourth,  eighth,  twelfth,  etc.,  of  the  medium 
sheet.  The  length  nf  the  American  paire  is  usually  almut 
one-half  more  than  its  width.  The  Knu'li-h  is  Inn  nr 
lines  of  letter-press  shorter.  The  preceding  table 
shows  the  usual  sizes. 

>v, ,-,  ..ri/n in,/.  —  This  is  the  art  of  making  plates  ca-l  in 

One     pie'  e   nt     t\pe    metal     from     the     Sin!, t     nne     nr    lllf.le 

pages  of  type.     To  l-'irmin  IHdnt  of  1'aris  is  due  the  word 
-'•-'.^///"  MJr.  trrtptot,  "  fixed,"  and  riiirot.   "  impression  ") 
under   which    the   editions   printed    by   his   process    were 
known,  and  which    i,-    now  a  word    used  in  literary  as    well 
as  technical  language.     The  necc--ity  early  arose  I'm 
mean-  to  presen  e  larire  works  in  t\  pi-  tn  l.c  ]••  inie.l 
c-a.-ioll   demanded,   witilnlil   reijuirill^'  tile  e\}irli-i\e  and   in- 

'•"livenieiit  lent'  ii-iii^and  rc-et  I  in  g  t  lie  i.rdina  r\  t>|ie. 

Imleed.the  first  known  instance  wa.-  the  IJible,  which   \  an 
dcr  .Mey  of  Antwerp  in   Hills  piinte.l  t'n.m    l\pe  which  hail 
been  soldered  at  the  bnttmii.     Siereotypini  proper  was  in- 
vented  by  William    (led.  a   goldsmith'of   Edinburgh,  .^cot . 
land,  about   172.'i.  who   used   the  pla-ter  of  I'ari-    | 
which   is  still  the  most  efficient   method.     Ceriain  r.il.l.-s 
and  prayer-bonks  wen-  -t. •icnuped  by  him  Inr  ('ami,. 
I'nivcrsity  about    17:11,   but    !  he  jcalnii-y   of    the    pn 
prevented    their    Use.  and    the    pro wa-    abandon. 

many   years.      Two   p!.i  i   de-n  uction.   and   are 

printed  in  Hansard's  T<//i,yr<i/,fiiti  (l>-2.i>.     Ced.  Imv. . 

afterward  succcs-fully  . 

iii  Kdinburgh  by  his  pr  lltlon  of  17 

first  book  correctly  printed  from  stereotype  plates.      Kirmin 

Didot,  as   already  nnliced.  about    the   ,-amc   time  hud   hard 

type  made,  pages  of  which  he  impressed  n| soft   lend, 

which  he  laid  upon  molten  lead  just  about  to  solidify,  and 
olitaincd  a  east.  He  believed  this  proce-s  more  successful 
in  obtaining  a  sharp  east  of  the  type  than  by  the  pla-ter 
process;  but  it  was  imt  u-ed  In  an\  extent.  Other  pro. 
were  tried,  but  were  little  used.  In  17-1.'!.  Dr.  Cadwaladcr 
('olden  explained  a  process  of  stereotyping  to  Franklin,  and 
his  nephew,  licnjaniin  .Mecom.  cast  plates  for  s  line  pai'is 
of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Alexander  Tilln.-li  nf  <;his<r,,w 
rediscovered  the  art  in  ITsl.und  about  ISKI.  Karl  - 

hope  introduced  Oed's  process  with  improvements,  sii 

which  time  it  has  extended  widely  and  successfully. 
Through  David  liruce  stereotyping  was  introduced  into 
the  I'.  S.  in  Isi:',,  as  noticed  previously.  The  /..ny 
echitai  of  the  Wettmiiuttr  Auembly  claims  on  its  title  pa  ^e 
to  have  been  the  first  work  stereotyped  in  America,  dated 
June,  1813.  Three  processes  are  now  in  general  use — tho 
platter,  the  clay,  and  the  JHIJH'I  r  ,„.;,/,/  process. 

1'1'intrr  Proceg*. — For  Stereotyping  the  type  is  set  with 
high  spaces,  etc.,  whereas  for  the  press  they  are  ^eneially 
about  one-third  shorter.  The  type  used  to  have  the  shoul- 
ders bevelled,  until  David  Bruce,  for  greater  facility,  and 
to  make  the  plates  thinner,  introduced  type  bavin- 
shoulders  high  and  square,  as  in  Fig.  1.  Only  a  few  pages 
are  imposed  at  a  time,  in  a  chase  thinner  than  that  used 
for  printing,  the  pages  having  guard-lines  at  the  top,  and 
bearers  scattered  through  the  larger  blanks  in  the  page?. 
The  surface  is  cleaned,  oiled  with  sweet  oil,  and  a  t; 
called  a  "flask,"  put  around  the  form  to  hold  the  fluid 
plaster.  Through  the  corners  of  the  flnsk  are  thumb- 
screws, to  level  the  frame  and  gradually  lift  it  from  tho 
type  when  the  plaster  is  M-I.  Fine  pla-ter  of  Paris  is  used. 
mixed  with  water  to  a  half-fluid  state,  and  a  little  salt  to 
aid  the  setting.  .Some  of  the  plaster  i-  poured  over  tho 
face  of  the  type,  and  with  a  buckskin  roller  slowly  worked 
into  the  hollows  to  expel  the  air  and  fill  tin-  -HI  la>-c.  when 
the  rest  of  the  plaster  is  poured  on,  levelled,  and  allowed 
to  set.  The  screws  arc  gently  turned  to  raise  the  mould 
from  the  typo,  and  the  mould  trimmed.  The  mould  u-ed 
to  be  baked  to  expel  the  moisture,  but  it  is  usual  no«  to 
put  it  into  the  east  ing  pan.  and  by  a  crane  allowed  to  final 
on  the  molten  metal  for  about  five  minute'-,  which  dri. 
mould  and  heats  the  pan.  The  mi  i 

metal,  consisting  of  '.'I  parts  of  lead,  5  of  nnti ny.  and 

4  of  tin.     The  ca-'  nf  iron,  with   sloping 

about  20  by  15  inches,  and  1J  inches  in  depth,  having  a 
cover  with  the  corners  cut  off  and  holes  in  the  centre.  In 
the  bottom  is  a  floater  or  iron  plate,  on  whii-h  several  moulds 
are  placed  face  downward,  leaving  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  between  the  cover  and  the  moulds.  The  pan  • 
tached  to  a  crane  i  ,  handle.  When  the  pan  is 

heated,  it  is  pre-.-eii  into  Ihe  molten  metal,  which  enters 
through  the  corner*,  OOTWrt  the  floater,  and  finds  its  way 
between  it  and  the  moulds,  filling  up  the  interval  nnd 
pre-sing  upward  again-t  the  l.i  moulds,  when  tho 

pan  i-  removed,  cooled  with  water,  and.  a-  the  metal 
shrinks  on  cooling,  more  metal  is  poured  in  through  the 
corners.  The  cast  is  removed  from  the  pan.  tho  plates 
treed  from  the  phi  tcr,  and  the  backs  shaved  in  a  planiirr- 
machinc  to  the  thickness  of  about  three  sixteenths  id  an 
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inch.  The  face  is  examined,  any  pieces  of  plaster  or  metal 
in  the  letters  picked  out,  defective  letters  made  perfect  or 
cut  out  with  a  chisel  and  replaced  with  ordinary  type  sol- 
deml  at  the  back,  and  the  plate  finished.  Stereotype 
plates  arc  used  on  the  press  with  blocks  of  wood  or  metal 
to  make  them  type-high,  and  having  clamps  to  hold  the 
plates.  This  process  is  used  for  book-work.  A  cheaper 
process  is  used  for  temporary  work,  as  circulars,  pamph- 
lets, etc.,  by  the  clay  process. 

l'!m;  I'l-nt-cas. — For  this  process  a  composition  of  2  parts 
of  dry  china  clay  and  1  part  of  powdered  soapstone  is 
sifted  through  fine  bolting-cloth,  mixed  with  water  to  the 
consistency  of  tough  dough,  and  laid  away  for  about  a 
month  before  using.  A  small  press  is  used  like  the  copy- 
in  ic -press,  on  the  bed  of  which  the  form  is  placed,  and  the 
type  brushed  with  benzene  or  kerosene  oil.  Some  of  the 
dried  composition  is  mixed  with  a  little  gum-arabic  water 
and  with  plaster  of  Paris,  placed  on  an  iron  plate,  and  set  j 
in  a  frame  attached  to  the  bed  of  the  press.  This  frame 
is  turned  down  on  the  form,  covered  with  muslin  and 
paper,  the  bed  run  under  the  platen,  and  an  impression 
taken  to  cause  the  clay  to  flow  into  the  blank  spaces  and 
give  the  general  outlines  of  the  type.  The  frame  is  raised, 
the  cloth  ami  paper  removed,  and  also  an}'  superfluous  ma- 
terial tin-own  up  by  the  pressure;  the  press  is  closed,  and 
a  complete  impression  taken,  imbedding  the  type  in  the 
clay  to  the  desired  extent.  This  process  is  repeated  one 
or  more  times  to  give  depth  to  the  cups  of  the  letters. 
The  plato  carrying  the  mould  is  removed,  dried,  and 
heated  on  the  metal.  The  mould  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  an  iron  wire,  another  plato  clamped  over  it,  and 
the  whole  put  into  the  trough  of  molten  metal,  the  open 
edge  of  the  mould  upward,  into  which  the  metal  is  poured. 
^Vhen  cooled,  the  plate  is  finished  as  before. 

I'njiiir-Mi'ii-lif  Pfocem. — In  1818  the  French  introduced 
the  papier-mache  process  for  books.  It  was  afterward  in- 
troduced into  New  York,  and  soon  extensively  used  for 
newspapers  on  account  of  its  great  advantages  both  in 
saving  type  and  time.  For  this  process  the  spaces  need 
not  be  high.  With  the  matrix  is  used  a  paste  formed  of 
5  ounces  of  flour,  7  ounces  of  white  starch,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  powdered  alum,  and  4  quarts  of  water.  The  first 
three  arc  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  water,  cold,  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream,  and  the  remainder  of  the  water, 
boiling,  gradually  added.  It  is  put  over  a  fire  and  stirred 
till  it  boils,  then  cooled.  When  about  to  be  used,  Spanish 
whiting  i,-  added  till  not  too  stiff,  and  passed  through  a 
fine  wire  sieve  with  a  stiff  brush.  The  paper  matrix  is 
funned  by  spreading  the  paste  over  a  sheet  of  thick,  un- 
sized, and  soft  paper,  and  covering  it  successively  with 
three  sheets  of  tissue-paper,  smoothly  placed  one  over  the 
other.  It  is  saturated  with  water  and  laid  away  for  use 
the  next  day.  The  face  of  the  typo  is  brushed  with  nlive 
oil ;  the  tissue  side  of  the  matrix  is  prepared  with  powdered 
French  chalk,  smoothed  over  with  a  preparing  brush,  and 
laid  upon  the  type.  A  piece  of  damp  linen  is  placed  over 
the  back,  and  the  whole  gently  beaten  on  to  the  type  with 
a  large  brush.  The  cloth  is  removed,  and  another  sheet 
of  matrix-paper  placed  on  the  back  of  the  matrix,  and 
both  then  beaten  to  perfect  the  impression  and  unite  the 
two  sheets.  A  blanket  is  put  over  the  matrix  and  form, 
and  placed  under  the  drying-press,  which  is  screwed  down, 
and  heated  by  steam  till  the  matrix  dries.  The  matrix  is 
removed,  warmed  on  the  moulding-press,  placed  in  a  heated 
casting-mould,  and  a  gauge,  to  determine  the  thickness  of 
the  stereotype  plate,  placed  on  it  which  extends  around 
three  sides  of  the  matrix,  the  open  fourth  side  serving  to 
pour  in  the  molten  metal.  A  cover  is  screwed  tight  over 
the  whole,  the  mould  tipped  to  bring  the  mouth  up,  and 
the  metal  poured  in.  The  plate  is  removed  and  finished. 
As  may  be  observed,  the  paper  matrix  may  be  rounded  to 
any  curve  by  placing  it  in  a  mould  having  the  required 
curvature.  The  cast  does  not  destroy  the  paper  matrix, 
and  it  may  be  used  to  furnish  twenty  or  more  duplicate 
plates.  By  this  process  plates  may  be  made  ready  in 
twenty-five  minutes,  or  may  be  finished  in  fifteen  minutes  if 
necessary.  It  is  this  process  that  enables  the  newspapers 
to  print  large  editions  by  furnishing  duplicates  and  print- 
ing on  several  presses,  as  well  as  saving  the  wear  of  the 
type,  or  setting  the  type  in  duplicate,  as  was  necessary  for 
some  time  on  the  London  Times.  Stereotype  plates  will 
print  about  100,000  impressions,  and  up  to  200,000  or  more. 

Electrotypiug. — For  large  numbers  of  copies  electrotyp- 
ing  is  more  durable  than  stereotyping.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
of  electro-plating,  which  is  explained  in  the  article  ELEC- 
TROTYPE. It  originated  with  Joseph  A.  Adams,  a  wood- 
engraver  of  New  York,  in  1839-41,  who  reproduced  an 
engraving,  and  afterward,  in  1843,  the  various  borders 
anmnd  the  large  engravings  in  Htu-jtcr'*  liltati-at^d  Jliblc. 
The  process  rapidly  extended,  ami  improvements  were 
made  by  Wilcox,  Filmer,  Gay,  Lovejoy,  Knight,  and  oth- 


ers. This  process  requires  high  spaces.  The  form  is  coated 
with  graphite  with  a  soft  hatter's  brush.  The  mould  is 
formed  of  the  best  pure  yellow  beeswax,  which  is  melted 
and  run  into  a  shallow  moulding-pan.  This  is  secured  to 
the  head  of  a  press,  and  the  form  placed  on  the  bed,  which 
is  raised  by  toggle-joint  or  hydraulic  pressure  to  deliver 
the  impression  of  the  type  upon  the  wax.  The  pan  is  re- 
moved, and  where  there  are  large  blanks  some  wax  is  run 
or  "built"  on  them  to  make  them  deeper  in  the  plate. 
That  the  electric  current  may  deposit  the  copper  on  the 
mould,  it  is  necessary  that  the  surface  should  be  made  a 
conductor,  which  is  obtained  by  working  finely-pulvcri/.ed 
graphite  into  the  letters  and  lines.  This  has  been  done 
with  the  dry  graphite.  Silas  P.  Knight's  wet  process  is 
expeditious,  and  prevents  the  dust  flying  around.  The 
wax  mould  is  laid  face  upward  on  the  floor  of  an  enclosed 
box,  and  a  torrent  of  finely-pulverized  graphite  suspended 
in  water  is  poured  upon  it  by  means  of  a  rotary  pump,  a 
hose,  and  a  distributing  nozzle,  which  dashes  the  liquid 
equally  over  the  whole  surface.  Washing  removes  the  su- 
perfluous graphite.  This  process  also  coats  the  mould  with 
graphite,  wets  it  ready  for  the  bath,  and  expels  air-bubbles 
from  the  letters.  After  the  dry  process,  the  face  of  the  ma- 
trix is  wetted  to  drive  away  films  or  bubbles  of  air.  The 
mould  thus  prepared  is  placed  in  a  bath  containing  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  is  made  part  of  the  electric 
circuit,  in  which  is  also  included  the  zinc  clement  in  the 
sulphuric  acid  solution  in  the  other  bath.  The  current  de- 
posits a  film  of  copper  on  the  graphitic  surface  of  the 
mould,  and  when  it  is  sufficiently  thick  it  is  taken  from 
the  bath,  the  wax  removed,  the  shell  trimmed,  the  back 
tinned,  straightened,  and  filled  in  with  an  alloy  of  type- 
metal,  and  shaved  to  the  proper  thickness.  A  quicker  pro- 
cess is  that  of  Knight,  which  consists  in  dusting  fine  iron 
filings  on  the  wet  graphite,  surface,  and  pouring  on  it  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  when  the  acid  leaves  the 
copper,  forms  a  sulphate  with  the  iron,  and  frees  the  cop- 
per, which  is  immediately  deposited  in  a  metallic  form  on 
the  graphite.  The  film  is  afterward  increased  in  the  elec- 
tric bath.  Electrotype  plates  will  print  over  300,000  im- 
pressions with  little  wear. 

In  all  the  processes  for  stereotyping  and  electrotyping, 
machinery  has  been  introduced  to  expedite  the  moulding 
and  finishing,  and  may  be  run  by  steam  and  employ 
steam  for  the  drying.  These  machines  are  furnished  by 
R.  Hoe  A  Co.  of  New  York,  descriptions  of  which  may  be 
obtained  in  theircatalogues,and  their  machinery  is  now  in 
use  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Cupper-faced  Type. — In  1850,  Dr.  L.  V.  Newton  of  New 
York  invented  his  process  for  copper-facing  type,  which 
permits  the  use  of  type  for  a  longer  time  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  any  other  methods,  no  practicable  substitute  for 
the  ordinary  type-metal  having  yet  been  found.  Stereo- 
type plates  may  also  bo  copper-faced. 

1'i-intin'i  I»k. — The  requirements  of  printing  ink  are — 
intenseness  of  color,  impalpability,  covering  the  surface  of 
the  type  perfectly,  quitting  the  surface  when  the  paper  is 
pressed  upon  it  and  adhering  to  the  paper,  not  smearing 
after  printing,  and  retaining  its  appearance  without 
change.  (For  its  composition  see  INK.) 

Priiitlii'j  Itiillrr*. — In  the  early  days  of  printing  the  ink 
was  applied  to  the  type  by  balls,  made  of  a  sort  of  wooden 
funnel  with  handles,  the  cavities  of  which  were  filled  with 
wool  or  hair,  and  a  piece  of  felt  or  leather  nailed  over  the 
cavity,  and  made  soft  by  soaking  in  urine  and  being  well 
rubbed.  One  of  these  the  pressman  took  in  each  hand, 
and,  applying  them  to  the  ink-table,  daubed  and  knocked 
them  together  to  distribute  the  ink  equally,  and  then 
blacked  the  form  by  beating  the  balls  upon  the  face  of  the 
type.  Rollers  wuund  with  cloth  and  covered  with  soft 
leather  were  next  introduced;  but  to  B.  Foster  of  Eng- 
land is  due  the  invention  of  the  present  roller.  These 
rollers  consist  of  a  composition  of  glue  and  molasses, 
boiled  together,  and  run  on  a  cylinder  of  wood  covering 
an  iron  rod.  which  works  in  a  handle  or  in  a  proper  frame 
for  large  presses.  The  cylinder  is  rolled  over  the  type,  and 
thus  applied  in  a  quick  and  even  manner.  Other  compo- 
sitions have  been  tried  for  rollers,  but  this  is  found  the 
only  practicable  one  on  account  of  its  peculiar  softness, 
even  retention  of  the  ink,  and  cheapness.  The  balls,  how- 
ever, are  the  best  means  for  inking  fine  wood-engravings 
and  producing  brilliant  impressions. 

Paper. — The  paper  used  in  printing  is  always  dampened 
before  use,  as  wet  paper  takes  the  ink  better  than  dry,  and 
is  now  generally  wet  by  a  wetting-press.  Paper  is  usually 
supplied  by  the  ream  of  20  quires  of  24  sheets,  or  480 
sheets  per  ream.  For  the  perfecting-press  paper  is  sup- 
plied from  3  to  5  miles  long,  a  single  web  containing  from 
5000  to  10,000  sheets.  (See  PAPER.)  After  printing,  for 
book-work  the  sheets  are  hung  up  to  dry,  placed  between 
sheets  of  thin  smooth  mill-board,  placed  in  an  hydraulic 
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.  and  subjected  to  great  pressure,  which  smooths  and 
rwtora  ili.'  lirilliunt  appearance  of  the  paper.    The 

••t.-r ward  forwarded  by  tin'  liinilrr.    (See  UOIKIIIMUM..  i 
'.  i 'nti'n:/- I'm*. — Tin-  Mritat  form  "f  tlie  printing- 
was    an    adaptation    of    tin-    won  In, 

Copie-  i>r  tl arlier  Mork  I k-  sc I"  h.-ivo  been  taken 

i  ill. I. ing  prore-s,  and  perhaps  afterward  by  beating  a 
bkwk  "I'  wood    with   IL    inalli't    "li    tlir  paper,  a<  proofs  are 
yet   taken  of   large  forms    before   putting   »n   tho  press. 
About    liiju,    Itlacw  ul'  Amsterdam   made  -onie   improve- 
ment-.    Hi-  prc-s  !ia<l  a  travelling  bed.  a  platen  depressed 
by  a    screw   ninveil    by  a   lever,  and    a    spring    to    raise   the 
,   and  platen  after  the-  delivery  of  the  impression.    Thi.« 
.  with  little  alteration,  was    used    for  nearly  a  eentury 

ami  a  half.  In  I TM  th«  press  upon  which  Franklin  worked 
in  London  was.  a  lilaew  pres-.  \\ith   minor  details,  known 

a-   the    I;:i:n:lL,re  }>n     -.  anil   1!    i-   now   p'e-erved  ill  tlie  | 

oflice  at  Washington.     Jt  was  exhibited  in  the  Centennial 
Flu.  11. 


Press. 


Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  !S7o*,  and  is  represented  in 
Kig.  11.  .About  tlie  beginning  of  this  eentury  Karl  Stan- 
hope introduced  a  press,  the  frame  of  one  piece  of  iron, 
operated  by  a  lever  and  toggle-joint.  George  Clymcr  of 
Philadelphia  made  the  first  important  American  improve- 
ment in  bis  "  Columbian  "  press  about  1817,  using  a  caul- 
pound  lever  ti»  give  tho  power  to  the  platen.  This  was 
succeeded  by  Peter  Smith's  band  press,  which  gave  way 
to  tlie  hand-press,  invented  by  Samuel  Knst  in  I*!".*,  now 
known  as  tlie  '"Washington"  (Fig.  12).  It  is  made  of 
seven  sizes  by  the  Messrs.  Hoe,  and  is  in  general  use  for 

Fio.  12. 


"  Washington  "  Press. 

fine  hand  press-work.  A  bed  slides  on  a  track,  and  is  run 
in  and  out  from  under  the  platen  by  a  turning  crank. 
which  has  a  belt  attached  to  its  pulley.  The  platen  i-  de 
prc-'ed  by  a  compound  lever  acting  on  a  toggle-joint,  and 
the  platen  is  lifted  by  springs  on  each  side.  A  frame, 
called  the  tympan,  covered  with  cloth,  is:  attached  to  the 
bed,  which  is  interposed  between  the  type  and  the  plitten 
when  pressure  is  made  on  the  type.  Another  frame. called 
the  friskct,  is  attached  to  the  tympan,  which  is.  covered 
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with  a  sheet  of  paper,  having  only  the  part  printed  upon 
cut  away,  w  hieh  prevents  the  blanks,  etc.,  fnun  printing 
on  tlie  sheet  of  paper.  An  automatic  ink  roller  is  also 
attached  to  this  piv-s.  which  i-  operated  by  11  wei-.'bt 
I  liy  the  pull  of  the  pressman.  The  dc.-cent  of  tin- 
weight  draws  the  roller  o\er  the  type,  and  returns  it  to  tho 
inking-table  while  the  pressman  is  placing  another  sheet 
upon  the  tympan  and  folding  upon  it  tin-  frisket.  In  hand- 
printing the  form  of  type  i-  pla"e  I  mi  tin-  l,e-l.  inked  with 
a  roller,  damp  paper  plare.l  on  tin-  t\inp:in.  tin-  tri.-ket 
folded  over  the  paper,  and  the  tympan  tin  ned  down  on  the 
type.  The  bed  is  rolled  under  the  platen,  the  lever-handle 
is  turned,  the  bed  rolled  out,  the  tympan  raised,  and  tho 
icinoved.  A  gooil  pre.--man  can  print  about  21)00 
impressions  a  day. 

.!'./, ./•,-<•»«<•«. — A  great  variety  of  handy  job-presses  are 
made  in   An:  .ally  known   from  their  makers  or 

by  some  trade  mark,  as  the  Hoc.  Adam-.  Kugglc-.  Wells, 
lie  .re  nei-.  Qloto,  '  'i  n'-innat  i,  Iniver-al,  t  i  MI  don.  and  others 
which  print  cards  or  sheets  up  to  half  medium.  A  large  num- 
ber of  small  presses  arc  also 

in     use     specially     to     print 
cards,  and   also   adapted   to 

Erint  cards  in  colois.  tinni- 
er them  consecutively,  and 
print  h  the  tick- 

ets,  the  most  celebrated  of 
which     are      made     by     the 
Mi  -  -i '.-.  lloe.    d'he  principle 
of  the  ordinary    job  p 
is  show n  in  verti- 

cal   section   of  the  (Jordon 
The    form    of   type, 
e.  i-  clamp 
td  to  the  bed  l>,  which  rocks 

. on    tin-  pivot  •  ',  and  comes 

into     parallelism     with    the 

platen  />  when  the  impression  is  about  to  be  given.  The 
platen  rocks  on  the  shaft  '/,  propelled  by  pitman  and 
gearing  from  the  treadle  t.  Tnc  arm  ;u  *  is  the  roller- 
carrier,  which  swings  on  a  pivot  r.  and  carries  the  rollers 
n  n  alternately  over  the  form  and  over  the  revolving  disk 
r,  which  distributes  the  ink  :  <j  is  a  counterweight  to  bal- 
ance the  swinging  bed  and  attachments,  and  operates  the 
movable  fingers  by  a  spring-bar  a.  A  feed-board  r  rests 
on  top  of  the  frame  of  the  press.  It  will  print  about  1000 
copies  an  hour. 

l'uicfr-/'i-cit. — The  hand-press  was  deficient  in  speed, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  print  more  rapidly.  In  1790, 
W.  Nicholson  patented  a  cylinder  press,  which,  though 
unsucee--tiii,  r  iniained  the  principles  of  all  the  modern 
pies-cs.  The  first  working  press  was  invented  by  T. 
Kb'nig,  a  native  of  Sii.vmy.  in  1*11,  for  the  London  Tlmei, 
the  issue  of  Nov.  1!*'  being  tho  first  newspaper  printed  by 
machinery.  In  this  press  the  typo  on  a  flat  bed  passed 
alternately  beneath  the  ink-rollers,  and  the  cylinder  carry- 
ing the  sheet  of  paper.  Another  cylinder,  carrying  the 
sheet,  was  afterward  added,  the  type  passing  beneath 
both,  between  which  were  placed  the  ink-rollers.  This 
printed  1100  impressions  an  hour.  Kb'nig  in  1815  formed 
a  press  for  printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet:  it  resembled 
two  single  presses  placed  with  their  cylinders  toward  each 
other,  the  sheet  being  conveyed  by  tapes  from  the  first  to 
the  second  cylinder.  It  printed  T.'iO  sheets,  both  sides,  an 
hour.  In  1*1:'.,  Donkin  A  Bacon  furnished  Cambridge 
I'niver-ity  with  a  press  in  which  the  type  were  placed  on 
the  four  sides  of  a  prism,  the  paper  being  applied  by  an- 
other prism.  It  was  unsuccessful,  but  in  this  press  were 
first  introduced  inking-rollers  of  glue  and  molasses.  Cow- 
pcr  of  England  in  1S15  curved  stereotype  plates  and  fixed 
them  to  a  cylinder,  tho  remainder  of  which  formed  a  dis- 
tributing surface  for  the  ink.  Two  plate-cylinders  and 
two  impression-cylinders  were  afterward  worked  together 
in  one  press  by  Cowper,  printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet 
at  the  rate  of  1000  per  hour.  Applegatb  and  Cowper's 
single  cylinder  retained  the  reciprocating  bed,  but  was  the 
first  to  have  diagonal  distributing-rollers  to  spread  the  ink 
by  sliding  on  the  reciprocating  ink  table.  They  then  con- 
structed a  press  to  print  both  sides  of  tho  sheet  from  type, 
conveying  the  sheet  from  one  cylinder  to  the  other  by 
drums  and  tapes.  In  1827  they  applied  four  impression- 
cylinders  to  the  reciprocating  bed  to  carry  the  type  for 
one  side  of  the  sheet,  the  .-beets  being  fed  from  four  feed- 
boards,  and  the  impression-cylinders  alternately  rising 
and  falling,  so  that  two  sheets  were  printed  during  the 
passage  one  way,  and  tho  other  two  on  the  return  passage. 
A  pair  of  inking-rollers  between  the  impression  cylinders 
••d  ink  from  the  reciprocating  table.  This  printed 
5000  an  hour  on  one  side. 

Bed  and  Plate*  Prt»»e». — The  first  power-press  used  in 
America  was  a  flat-surface  press,  made  by  Daniel  Tread- 
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well  of  Boston  in  1822;  in  which  the  platen  came  clown  on 
the  type,  two  of  which  wore  used  by  the  Bible  and  Tract 
societies,  and  one  at  Washington.  The  best  press  of  this 
class  is  that  of  Samuel  Adams  of  Boston,  invented  in  1830, 
improved  by  Isaac  Adams,  and  now  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Hoc  in  fifty-four  sizes.  It  is  represented  in  Fig. 
14,  is  widely  used  for  book-work  throughout  the  world, 
and  is  that  upon  which  this  CYCLOPEDIA  is  printed.  In 
this  press  a  feed-board  holds  the  paper,  which  is  fed  by 
hand  to  a  second  board,  or  tympan,  having  points  to  make 
holes  in  the  sheet  to  register  the  second  side.  The  type 
rests  on  a  bed  which  is  raised  by  straightening  a  toggle- 
joint  against  the  upper  platen.  The  ink-fountain  is  at 
one  end  of  the  press.  The  inking-rollers  pass  twice  over 
the  form.  The  paper  is  caught  by  grippers,  carried  on  a 
friskot  over  the  form,  receives  the  impression,  and  is  car- 


FIG. 


ried  forward  by  tapes  to  a  fly,  which  delivers  it  to  the 
sheet-board.  One  thousand  sheets  an  hour  is  a  full  speed 
for  a  large  Adams  press. 

Cylinder  Prcinea. — These  have  a  reciprocating  bed,  and 
a  cylinder  to  carry  the  paper  and  receive  the  impression. 
There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  cylinder  presses,  adapted 
to  all  work,  from  common  posters  to  the  finest  cut-  JIIM! 
book-work,  known  as  Hoe's,  Taylor's,  Potter's,  Campbell's, 
Cottrell  &  Babcock's,  according  to  the  makers.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  refinements  to  which  these  presses  have 
attained,  an  illustration  of  Campbell's  cylinder  is  given  in 
Fig.  15.  It  is  controlled  in  its  operation  entirely  by  the 
sheet,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  print  the  sheet  out  of 
register.  When  the  sheet  is  fed  badly,  it  is  thrown  out 
unsoiled.  The  pointing  of  the  sheet  is  operated  by  elec- 
tricity, ensuring  perfect  register.  Color  is  taken  for  every 


Adams  Press. 


successive  sheet  only.  It  has  also  a  double  fountain,  hav- 
ing two  sct3  of  inking  apparatus  which  distribute  the  ink 
on  the  form  in  two  strata;  these  like  two  wedges  overlap 


to  form  a  single  stratum  of  uniform  thickness.  There  is 
one  inking  apparatus  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  and  as 
many  as  fourteen  distributing  and  inking  rollers  may  be 
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Campbell  Cylinder  Press. 


used.  The  fly  operates  only  when  the  sheet  is  fed.  This 
press  also  has  no  springs  or  tapes,  yet  is  simple  in  con- 
struction. A  variety  of  cylinder  press  is  known  as  the 
"stop  cylinder,"  in  which,  after  a  sheet  is  printed,  the 
cylinder  remains  stationary  while  the  bed  is  running  back, 
during  which  a  fresh  sheet  is  placed  in  position. 

Rotary  /Vesset. — Presses  in  which  the  cylinder  carries 
the  type  or  plates,  from  which  another  cylinder  receives 
the  impression  on  the  paper,  are  termed  rotary  or  type- 
revolving  presses.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
supply  newspapers  with  a  fast  press,  but  the  most  practi- 
cable is  found  to  be  the  cylinder  carrying  the  type.  The 
idea  of  the  rotary  press  was  suggested  by  Xicholson  in 
K'.IO,  but  it  was  not  put  into  successful  operation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  attempt  to  use  bevelled  type  and  for  lack  of 
the  refinements  of  the  more  modern  press.  The  first  suc- 
cessful rotary  press  was  invented  by  Col.  llichard  M.  Hoe, 
put  into  operation  in  1846.  and  had  at  first  four  impression- 
cylinders,  and  afterward  six,  eight,  and  ten.  This  press  is 


represented  in  Fig.  Ifl.  The  form  of  type  is  placed  on  the 
surface  of  a  horizontal  revolving  cylinder  of  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter.  The  form  occupies  a  segment  of  only 
about  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  used  as  an  ink-distributing  surface.  Around  this 
main  cylinder,  and  parallel  with  it.  are  placed  smaller  im- 
pression-cylinders, varying  in  number  from  four  to  ten,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  machine.  The  large  cylinder 
being  put  in  motion,  the  form  of  types  is  carried  succes- 
sively to  all  the  impression-cylinders,  at  each  of  which  a 
sheet  is  introduced  and  receives  the  impression  of  the  types 
as  the  form  passes.  Thus,  as  many  sheets  are  printed  at 
each  revolution  of  the  main  cylinder  as  there  are  impres- 
sion-cylinders around  it.  One  person  is  required  at  each 
impression-cylinder  to  supply  the  sheets  of  paper,  which 
are  taken  at  the  proper  moment  by  fingers  or  grippers,  and 
after  being  printed  are  carried  out  by  tapes  and  laid  in 
heaps  by  means  of  self-acting  flyers,  thereby  dispeii.-ing 
with  the'  hands  required  in  ordinary  machines  to  receive 
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and  pile  the  -heel-.  The  Dripper"  hold  the  sheet  securely. 
eu  that  the  thinnc  t  new  -paper  may  lie  printed  witlmut 
w  a.-tc.  Tbo  ink  is  contained  in  a  fountain  placed  beneath 


tin?  main  cylinder,  nml  i m  e\  cd  l.y  mean*  of  di.tti  -ilmt 

in_r  rollers  to  tin-  disirihutin;:  surface  on  the  iniiin  cylinder. 
This  surface  being  lower,  or  leas  in  diameter,  than  the  form 
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Hoe  Ten-cy 

of  types,  passes  by  the  impression-cylinder  without  touch- 
ing. For  each  impression  there  arc  two  hiking-rollers, 
which  receive  their  supply  of  ink  from  the  distributing 
surface  of  the  main  cylinder:  they  rise  and  ink  the  form 
us  it  passes  under  them,  alter  which  they  again  fall  to  the 
distributing  surface.  Each  page  of  the  paprr  is  locked  up 
on  a  detached  segment  of  the  large  cylinder,  which  con- 
stitutes its  bed  and  chase,  termed  the  "turtle."  The 
column-rules  run  parallel  with  the  shaft  of  the  cylinder, 
and  are  consequently  straight;  while  the  head,  advertising, 
and  dash  rules  are  in  the  form  nt  segments  of  a  circle.  The 
column-rules  are  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  with  the  thin  part 
directed  toward  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  bind  the 
types  securely.  These  wedge-shaped  column-rules  are  held 
down  to  the  bed  by  tongues  projecting  at  intervals  along  their 
length,  which  slide  in  rebated  grooves  cut  crosswise  in  the 
fa<-e  of  the  bed.  The  spaces  in  the  grooves  between  the 
rules  are  accurately  fitted  with  sliding  blocks  of  metal  even 
with  the  surface  of  the  bed,  the  ends  of  which  blocks  are 
cut  away  underneath  to  receive  a  projection  on  the  sides 

Fio. 


of  the  tongues  of  the  column  rules.  The  form  of  type  \a 
locked  up  in  the  bed  liy  means  of  screws  at  the  foot  and 
sides,  by  which  the  type  is.  held  as  securely  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  upon  a  tlat  bed — if  not  even  more  so.  The 
speed  of  these  machines  is  limited  only  by  the  ability  of 
the  feeders  to  supply  the  sheet.  The  ten-cylinder  was  first 
used  by  the  1'iMir  Lcilyer  of  Philadelphia,  and  employed 
by  the  leading  newspapers  in  America  and  Europe  for 
many  years.  It  will  print  about  20,000  impressions  an 
hour.  A.  Applegath  of  London  invented  a  rotary  i 
which  he  introduced  in  ISIS,  but  in  this  case  placed  the 
typo  in  separate  vertical  columns  around  a  largo  vertical 
drum,  forming,  in  fact,  the  sides  of  a  polygon.  On  the  ver- 
tical type-cylinder  the  type  were  arranged  in  upright  col- 
umns, forming  flat  polygonal  sides  to  the  drum.  Arranged 
around  it  were  eight  sets  of  inking  apparatus  alternating 
with  eight  impression-cylinders,  and  the  paper,  fed  from 
eight  bfinki,  was  delivered  upon  as  tunny  tables.  The 
paper  fed  from  each  feed  board  was  carried  by  tapes  and 
rollers,  and  passed  on  edge  to  the  type-  and  iuipression- 

17. 


Bullock  Web  Perfectlng-press. 


cylinders,  was  carried  off.  thrown  over  flatwise,  cauirlit  by 
a  boy.  and  placed  upon  the  taMe.  It  is  used  hy  the  Lon- 
don '/'/""  x.  and  will  print  iL'.mm  impressions  an  hour.  In 
all  respects  it  works  as  though  the  Hoe  press  were  placed 
in  a  vertical  position. 

Web  I'rr/i'ctin;/ -/in'sf,  a  press  in  which  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  arc  placed  mi  cylinder.-',  usually  l.y  plates,  and  the 
paper  fed  automatically  from  a  single  web.  The  first  prac- 


ticable press  of  this  kind  was  invented  by  William  A.  liul- 
lock  of  Philadelphia  in  IMil,  and  patented  in  Kn^land  in 

and    completely   revolutionized  the    printing  | 
Fig.  17  represents  the  Bullock  press.     It  carries  the  forms 
of  Mcrcotypc   (dates  upon   two  c\  lindcrs  requires   n 
tcndalits  to  feed  it,  and  delivers  tile  sheets  printed  on  both 
side-,     'flu:  paper,  in  the  form  of  an  endless  roll,  is  moist- 
encd  hy  passing  through  a  shower  of  spray.     A  single  roll 
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will  contain  enough  for  several  thousand  sheets,  and  the 
printing  operation,  including  the  cutting  of  the  paper  into 
proper  lengths,  proceeds  uninterruptedly  until  the  roll  is 
exhausted.  The  roll  of  paper  having  been  mounted  in  its 
place,  the  machinery  is  started,  and  the  paper  unwinds. 
The  paper  is  cut  into  sheets  by  a  knife  on  a  roller  acting 
against  a  cylinder.  The  sheets  arc  seized  by  grippers,  car- 
ried between  the  impression-cylinder  and  the  form,  receiv- 
ing the  first  impression.  The  printed  sheet  then  follows 
the  large  cylinder  to  the  second  form,  receiving  its  second 
impression  from  this  form  acting  against  the  large  drum. 
From  the  large  cylinder  the  sheets  are  automatically  deliv- 
ered to  the  receiving-board  at  the  rate  of  over  11,000  an 
hour.  To  the  press  is  attached  a  counting  device  or  arith- 
mometer. The  inking-rollcrs  are  shown  above  the  inking- 
cylimlers,  beneath  which  are  the  ink-troughs.  The  start- 
ing-lever is  shown  on  the  right.  This  press  was  first  used 
on  the  Cincinnati  Time*  in  1861.  A  press  has  been  ordered 
for  the  Suit  of  New  York  which  will  print  00,000  copies  an 
hour.  The  Sun  employs  seven  Bullock  presses,  and  there 
are  over  fifty  in  use  in  the  U.  S. 

In  ISliU,  Mr.  Walter  of  London,  after  some  years'  experi- 
menting, brought  out  the  Walter  press,  now  used  by  the 
London  Times  and  the  New  York  Times.  It  is  the  same 
principle  as  the  Bullock,  with  some  minor  details.  A  roll 
of  paper  three  miles  long  reels  off  over  a  pulley  which  serves 
to  keep  it  taut.  It  then  passes  by  the  wetting-rollers,  and 
over  a  cylinder  to  the  first  plate-cylinder,  between  which 
and  the  blanket-cylinder  it  receives  its  first  impression. 
Following  the  direction  of  the  plate-cylinder,  it  passes  be- 
tween two  blotting-cylinders,  and  is  delivered  to  the  second 
plate-cylinder,  receiving  the  impression  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  is  carried  forward  to  a  pair  of  cylinders  to  cut  the 
sheet,  which  is  carried  rapidly  up  an  inclined  plane  and 
delivered  downward  to  a  vibrating  frame,  which  piles  the 
sheets  alternately  on  two  tables  beneath.  It  will  print 
about  11,000  copies  an  hour. 

The  Mairliiiiciij'iilirik  of  Augsburg  introduced  about  1S72 
a  press  similar  in  construction  to  the  Walter  press.  The 
principal  difference  is,  that  the  paper  is  taken  from  the 
under  side  of  the  web-roll  instead  of  the  top,  and  is  carried 
to  the  lower  cylinders  first,  instead  of  passing  to  the  upper 
portion  of  the  machine  and  thence  down  :  which  allows  the 
press  to  be  lower.  The  paper  passes  through  damping- 
rollcrs,  then  through  rollers  to  regulate  the  tension  to  the 


first  type-cylinder.  The  two  type-cylinders  and  the  two 
impression-cylinders  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  the 
middle  ones  being  the  impression-cylinders.  Printed  on 
one  side  on  the  lower  cylinder,  the  paper  is  carried  upward 
over  the  two  impression-cylinders,  receives  the  second  side 
from  the  top  cylinder,  and  is  carried  forward  to  the  cutting- 
cylinders,  when  the  sheet  is  !cd  a  little  upward  by  tapes  to 
give  sufficient  height  for  the  delivery  apparatus.  The  sheets 
are  then  led  downward  on  an  oscillating  frame,  and  placed 
alternately  to  the  right  and  the  left  on  two  tables.  It  will 
print  12,000  an  hour. 

About  1870,  Messrs.  Duncan  &  Wilson  of  Liverpool, 
England,  invented  the  Victory  press.  The  paper  is  led 
over  two  wetting-boxes,  and  then  over  two  hot  copper  cyl- 
inders, and  entered  between  the  first  type-  and  impression- 
cylinders.  Hero  one  side  is  printed,  and  it  thence  goes  to 
the  second  type-  and  impression-cylinder,  where  it  is  backed. 
It  then  travels  on  tapes  to  the  cutting-  and  folding-cylin- 
ders. Here  it  receives  a  transverse  fold,  and  the  doubled 
paper  is  passed  to  a  serrated  knife,  which  cuts  the  first 
printed  sheet  from  the  web.  A  second  blunt  knife  again 
folds  the  double  sheet,  which  is  carried  by  gripprrs  to  a 
vibratory  frame,  entering  each  alternate  sheet  to  the  re- 
spective pairs  of  cross-folding  rollers,  which  deliver  the 
sheets  to  tapes,  which  carry  them  to  a  swinging  ilclivery- 
frame,  by  which  they  .are  deposited  in  a  pile  on  the  table. 
This  machine  will  damp,  print,  cut,  fold,  paste,  ami  deliver 
6000  to  8000  per  hour  of  an  eight  or  twenty-four  page 
newspaper. 

The  Marinoni  press  was  used  in  Paris  and  in  London.  It 
had  two  plate-cylinders,  which  printed  and  perfected  paper 
supplied  by  six  feeders,  at  the  rate  of  10,000  copies  an 
hour.  In  1873,  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  it  was  improved 
and  made  a  web  perfecting-press.  There  are  two  rolls  of 
5000  yards  each,  one  at  each  end  of  the  press,  the  second 
to  be  set  to  work  when  the  first  is  exhausted.  The  paper, 
uncoiling,  passes  over  a  wetting-cylinder  on  to  the  drum, 
carried  by  tapes  between  two  cylinders,  where  knife-edges 
cut  it  into  sheets :  the  sheets  are  conducted  by  other  rollers 
and  tapes  to  the  two  plate-cylinders,  and  when  printed  on 
both  sides  arc  deposited  by  flyers  on  four  receiving-tables. 

In  the  web  perfecting-presses  the  Messrs.  Hoe  have  made 
some  improvements,  and  an  engraving  of  their  press  is 
given  in  Fig.  18.  The  paper  is  printed  from  a  roll  con- 
taining a  length  of  over  four  miles  and  a  half,  equal  to 


FIG.  18. 


10.000  papers.  The  machine  has  three  pairs  of  cylinders 
geared  together.  A  roll,  having  been  previously  damped. 
is  lifted  into  place  by  a  small  crane,  and  the  paper  from  it 
passes  between  the  first  pair  of  cylinders,  the  circumferences 
of  each  of  which  are  just  equal  to  the  required  length  of 
the  sheet.  One  of  these  cylinders  has  its  periphery  covered 
with  stereotype  plates  of  the  matter  to  be  printed,  and  is 
supplied  in  the  usual  manner  with  an  ink-fountain  and 
distributing-rollers,  which,  as  the  cylinder  revolves,  apply 
the  ink  to  the  stereotype  forms.  The  other  cylinder  is 
covered  with  a  blanket,  and  as  they  revolve  together,  with 
the  paper  between  them,  they  print  its  first  side.  The 
paper  then  passes  on  between  the  second  pair  of  cylinders, 
and  presents  its  blank  side  to  the  stereotype  plates  of  the 
second  type-cylinder.  It  next  passes  to  the  cutting-cylin- 
ders, the  periphery  of  one  of  which  has  a  vibrating  and 
projecting  knife  that  at  each  revolution  enters  a  groove  in 
the  opposite  cylinder  and  severs  a  sheet  from  the  roll.  The 
sheets  are  successively  conveyed  by  two  series  of  endless 
tapes  to  a  revolving  cylinder,  which  retains  them  until  six 
(or  any  desired  number)  are  collected  upon  it,  when  they 
are  delivered  in  a  body  to  the  sheet-flyer.  A  circular  cut- 
ter cuts  tho  double  sheets  into  single  copies.  A  counter 


rfectiug-press. 

is  attached  which  shows  the  number  of  sheets  printed. 
The  press  is  20  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  high,  and 
delivers  12,000  to  15,000  perfected  sheets  an  hour.  A  num- 
ber of  these  presses  are  in  u^e  in  Europe  and  America. 
To  these  web  perfecting-presses  folding-machines  have 
recently  been  attached. 

The 'latest  web  perfecting-press  was  introduced  about 
1875  by  A.  Campbell,  the  inventor,  and  is  represented  in 
Fig.  19.  It  will  print,  inset,  paste,  and  fold  any  number 
of  pages  up  to  twenty-four.  To  prepare  and  dampen 
the  paper  for  the  press,  a  machine  for  rewinding  the  roll 
is  used  to  cause  the  paper  to  be  wound  on  the  press-roll 
under  great  tension  with  the  edges  even.  Between  the 
two  rolls  is  placed  an  upright  frame,  which  carries  a 
water-trough  and  two  upright  shafts  geared  to  run  at  a 
high  speed.  On  each  of  these  shafts  is  a  metal  disk  or 
saucer  supplied  with  water  by  means  of  two  tubes  con- 
nected with  the  water-trough  above.  While  the  paper  is 
wound  and  unwound,  the  water  is  thrown  out  of  these 
disks  by  the  centrifugal  force  obtained  by  their  high  speed 
in  the  "form  of  an  invisible,  impalpable  spray  upon  the 
paper  as  it  passes  to  the  press-roll,  thus  thoroughly  and 
evenly  dampening  it.  As  the  press-roll  increases  in  di- 
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anicter,  a  corresponding  supply  of  water  is  admitted  1 

thedi-ks.       Till']'.'  ''les    t\VO     Upright     -talld-     roll 

lie-ted  overhead  by  a  frame,  our  end  carrying  the  cylin- 
iln-  other  tin-  culling  and  folding  machinery.  The 
ink  tieapet  from  th«  Ink-trough  in  rather  a  thick  -hcain 
ii|i<iii  the  first  roller,  and  is  afterward  (alien  up  liy  two  or 
Him'  -ii-rcssive  rollers,  tho  last  of  whirl,,  revolving  very 
rapidly,  throws  it  in  the  form  of  spray  upon  the  roller 


Fio. 


whieh  inks  the  cylinder,  there  being  a  set  for  each  cylin- 
der.    Nearly  all  its  movements  arc  po^iti\  e.    I  Inly  one  ram 
niotinn  revolve-  once  to  111  revolutions  of  tin 

With  tins  exception  all  its  motions  are  rotary,    lln two 

springs  only  arc  in  some  of  thr  subsidiary  part-.  It  is 
entire!  y  free  from  tape-  jt  ml  .similar  annoy  in  g  rout  i  i  vanrrs. 
Tlo-  pre-s  ha^  licen  driven  vip  to  a  printing'  speed  of  lu.lllK) 
per  hour,  but  with  the  paper  thrown  off  it  has  beeu  driven 
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up  successfully  to  15.000,  20,000,  25,000,  30.000,  nnd  35,000 
revolutions  per  hour  without  tho  slightest  injury  to  any  of 
its  part-.  The  cylinders  are  so  arranged  ns  to  admit  of  each 
having  one  type-column,  in  addition  to  the  stereotype 

plate.  f<i  that  tl late-t  news"  may  be  sot  in  at  any 

time.  To  record  the  number  of  revolutions,  there  is  a 
tube,  with  graduated  plate  like  a  thermometer  in- 
serted in  a  metal  disk  or  cup,  in  the  sides  of  whieh  are 
inserted  three  small  upright  iron  tubes  with  enlarged  caps 
on  their  upper  ends.  The  disk  and  the  tubes  are  geared 
up  to  the  driving-shaft,  and  ns  it  revolves  the  mercury  by 
centrifugal  force  is  drawn  out  from  tho  disk  ami  glass  tubes 
into  the  caps  on  the  upper  ends  of  the  iron  tubes,  causing 
a  corresponding  depression  in  the  glass  tubes,  anil  indi- 
cating on  the  graduated  plate  the  number  of  revolutions. 
This  is  the  recent  invention  of  Edward  Brown  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  press  is  now  used  on  tin;  /•><"/;«/  J.ninntl 
of  .Irr-ry  City,  and  by  Frank  Leslie  of  New  York  and 
J.  r.  Aver  it  Co.  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

/'i-iiiting  in  Colors. — This  is  accomplished  properly  by 
having  the  page  or  pages  separated  into  as  many  forms  us 
there  are  colors.  1'resses  are  adapted  to  color-printing, 
but  are  modifications  of  the  cylinder  and  Adams. 

I'tili/rliromc  /'rlnlfny  accomplishes  the  printing  of  one  or 
more  colors  at  the  same  time.  Several  attempts  had  been 
made  to  do  this,  but  Congreve  in  1820  was  the  first  to  carry 
it  out  successfully  with  metal  plates.  His  plan  was  to  out- 
line the  picture  on  a  metal  plate.  If  intended  for  two 
,  the  details  of  the  chief  color  are  completed  on  the 
pi  a  re,  and  all  the  parts  for  the  other  color  are  cut  out.  Into 
thc-r  parts  other  plates  are  fitted,  like  the  portions  of  a 
child's  pii/.zlc-map.  and  on  these  tho  engravings  for  the 
parts  of  the  second  color  are  completed.  When  these  are 
done,  a  thickness  of  type-metal  is  attached  to  the  back  of 
these  interior  pieces,  so  that  they  can  bo  hold  separately, 
and  pushed  forward  or  drawn  backward  at  pleasure.  Then 
they  are  so  adjusted  to  the  machinery  of  the  press  that 
they  are  withdrawn  when  the  first  color-roller  pas.-es  over 
the  surface  of  tho  main  plate,  and  are  pushed  forward 
beyond  the  face  of  tho  main  plate  so  as  to  receive  the  color 
of  the'  second  roller,  which  then  passes  over  them  without 
touching  the  first  or  main  plate.  Having  received  their 
colored  ink,  the  secondary  plates  are  again  moved  back  to 
a  level  with  the  other,  so  as  to  form  an  entire  plate,  carry- 
ing two  color?,  which  are  thus,  in  the  Kidman1  wav.  im- 
printed on  the  paper.  Many  improvements  of  this  hate 
been  made,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same,  and  it  has 
now  a  wide  application. 

Lines  relntimj  it)  /'i-iniiny. — Europe  has  many  restrictive 


laws  relating  to  the  printing  and  publication  of  books  and 
newspapers  (for  which  see  PRKSS,  FREEDOM  OF  TIIK).  In 
the  L.S.the  Constitution  by  the  first  amendment  prohibits 
the  passage  of  any  laws  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  is  sustained  by  tho  constitutions  of  the  respective 
States.  The  law  of  LIBEL  (which  see)  defines  the  limit  of 
privileged  communications  and  reports,  and  printers  are 
protected  in  the  necessary  publication  of  charges,  etc.,  de- 
manded by  Congress.  Some  States  prohibit  the  publica- 
tion of  lottery  advertisements  and  similar  schemes  and 
objectionable  drugs  or  nostrums.  Obscene  illustrations 
and  books  are  generally  prohibited.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  government  to  free  the  press  from  high  postal  rates  for 
the  public  benefit,  and  for  a  long  period  newspapers  were 
free  through  the  post-office  in  the  counties  where  printed. 
Newspaper  exchanges  are  circulated  free  of  postage  to  ed- 
itors. Indeed,  the  U.  S.  enjoys  the  most  unlimited  free- 
dom for  its  press  and  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  There 
is  a  government  printer  controlled  by  Congress,  the  laws 
relating  to  which  may  be  found  in  Brightly's  Diijeit  o/  the 
V.  S.  Lauu.  The  history  of  the  patent  laws  will  show 
that  in  early  times  grants  were  made  to  persons  to  print 
works  exclusively.  (See  PATENT  LAWS.  HISTORY  OP.)  For 
the  laws  relating  to  copyright  and  literary  property  gen- 
erally, see  LITERARY  PROPERTY. 

Bibliography. — The  bibliography  of  printing  is  volumi- 
nous, and  but  a  few  of  the  volumes  containing  lists  of  works 
on  printing  and  the  more  prominent  treatises  can  be  given. 
The  first  extensive  bibliographic  publication  on  printing  is 
the  MoiiiimtntH  T/ipoijritphicn  of  J.  C.  Wolfius  I  Hamburg.  2 
vols.,  1740),  which  contains  forty-seven  treatises  and  dis- 
sertations on  the  origin,  history,  ami  art  of  printing,  nearly 
all  the  writings  published  anterior  to  that  date;  Bernard, 
De  rOriyiiie  et  de*  Dfvuttdd' ln>i»-iin>  /•»'<  »  „  l-'n,-<^,<-  (Paris, 
1853);  Breitkopf,  Veltr  ///<•  OV«./,,W,t,  <t,-i-  /•:, /imiiun/ ilrr 
/iiirluti-ucktrkuntt(Le\p8ie,m9)i  Dihdin.  /III,/:',',!/,,',;!  S/i,n- 
rrri,, mi  (London,  1814-15) ;  Didot  (Ambroisc),  Emuti  tnr  In 

Ti//i<>!iriti>/iir  (ill   Kni'1/r/n/iS'Hf   ini,ilrnir.  Paris.   Is.'il,;    Fal- 

kcii-lein,  V,-*i-li!,-ltte  iler  Jturliilruckcrkunnt  ( Leipsic,  1840); 

Fournier,  l)e  I'Oriyine  et  </<•»  1'rmlurtioui  de  I'/m/in',' 

(Paris,  17.VJ):   Moer.m'n.   Origin,-*    7'w,./7,-,7,/,,>n,  (Hague, 

:  .Maittairo(P.),Xiiiii.,c»  Tnegrapk\ei(  Hague,  1819); 

•••t  Hittory  <>f  £tigram»f  i  London,  1816); 


ti'/lli**.    1,'ltill.     /lit'/ini-lllll      fcllititllU',    ft  II     fn-i,: 

J-'ut'i    i  I'llii.    17o<>    .    WiinpfeliiiL'.    I'm,, !:„!„,    K/,!,ri,p.    Ar 
ytnliu.  (Strasbourg,  1660);  Thomas,  Jliitory  of  J'riiiliny  i 
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America  (Albany,  1874):  J.  F.  Marthens,  Typographical 
JHMitif/rttjthy  (Pittsburg,  1875),  which  contains  a  list  of  all 
the  works  on  printing  in  the  English  language:  T.  L.  De 
Vinnc,  Jtinnition  of  Printing  (New  York,  1876).  (For 
materials  and  information  the  undersigned  is  indebted  to 
Messrs.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wil- 
liams of  the  Bullock  Printing  Press  Co.,  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
S.  Green.)  WILLIAM  S.  PATEKSON. 

Printing,  Laws  Relating  to.     See  PRINTING. 

Priacanth'idlE  [from  Priocanthtts  ;  Gr.  irptW,  "saw/' 
and  a-KavBa.,  "  spine  "],  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Teleo- 
cephali  and  sub-order  Acanthopteri,  distinguished  by  their 
very  large  eyes  and  small  rough  scales.  The  body  is  oval 
and  compressed;  the  scales  small,  closely  adherent,  and 
roughly  ctenoid  ;  the  lateral  line  continuous  with  the  back  ; 
the  head  compressed  and  scaly  to  the  jaws ;  the  opercula 
armed;  the  mouth  with  a  large  oblique  lateral  cleft:  teeth 
villiform  on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate ;  gill-openings  con- 
tinuous below;  branchiostegal  rays  seven;  dorsal  fin  sin- 
gle, with  its  spinous  portion  longest ;  anal  armed  with 
three  spines  ;  pectorals  with  branched  rays  ;  ventrals  each 
with  a  spine  and  five  rays;  the  skeleton  has  (J  -f-  13  verte- 
brae. Over  twenty  species  are  known  from  different  trop- 
ical seas,  in  all  of  which  some  species  are  found.  Tliry 
are  generally  of  a  reddish  color,  and  in  addition  to  the 
large  eyes  are  readily  recognizable  by  the  peculiarly  rough 
scales  which  extend  on  the  snout  and  jaws.  TIIKU.  GILL. 

Pri'or  [Lat.  prior,  the  "first"  of  two],  in  the  Augus- 
tinhin  and  Benedictine  orders  of  monks  a  prelate  of  the 
second  rank,  one  who  is  either  the  second  officer  of  an 
abbey  under  the  abbot,  or  the  first  officer  of  a  priory,  which 
is  a  monastery  of  the  second  class.  The  corresponding 
officer  among  nuns  is  the  prioress. 

Prior  (MATTHEW),  b.  at  Wimborne-Minster,  Dorsetshire', 
England,  July  21,  Hiti4,  the  son  of  a  joiner;  was  sent  by 
an  uncle  to  Westminster  School,  and  gained  the  favor  of 
the  earl  of  Dorset,  by  whom  he  was  enabled  to  complete 
his  education  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  Charles 
Montagu,  afterward  earl  of  Halifax,  and  with  him  wrote 
a  poem,  The  City  Mou*e  tnid  Country  MOMW  ( 16S7),  intended 
as  a  travesty  upon  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther.  Intro- 
duced at  court  by  his  patron,  Prior  was  appointed  in  1690 
secretary  to  the  embassy  at  the  Hague;  became  a  favorite 
with  William  III.,  by  whom  he  was  made  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  ;  was  secretary  of  the  commissioners  who 
concluded  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  1697 ;  secretary  of  em- 
bassy at  Paris  1698;  under-secretary  of  state  ll>99;  com- 
missioner of  trade  1700,  in  which  year  he  published  his 
(Airmen  $eculai'6t  in  praise  of  King  William ;  entered  Par- 
liament 1701 ;  became  soon  afterward  a  vehement  Tory  ;  was 
sent  to  Paris  with  Bolingbroke  1711  to  make  private  pro- 
posals for  peace ;  was  charged  with  treason  for  his  conduct 
in  this  negotiation  on  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power 
in  17  U;  was  imprisoned  two  years  in  his  own  house,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  Alma,  or  the  Progress  of  the  Mind; 
gained  4000  guineas  by  the  publication  of  his  poems  by 
subscription,  and  was  presented  by  Lord  Hurley  with  a 
life-interest  in  the  estate  of  Down  Hall,  Essex.  D.  at 
Wimpole,  Cambridgeshire,  a  seat  of  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
Sept.  18,  1721,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  best  edition  of  his  poems,  now  little  read,  is  that  of 
Mitford  (2  vols.,  1835),  preceded  by  a  memoir. 

Pris'cian,  surnamed  CJSSARIENSIB,  probably  because 
he  was  born  at  Ctesarea,  flourished  about  500  A.  n.,  and 
lived  as  a  teacher  of  Latin  at  Constantinople,  where  ho  re- 
ceived a  salary  from  the  court.  Of  his  works  arc  still  ex- 
tant (•»tiiin<'iif<tri<n'niti  (.ft't  mi  iiitttit'oru  in  Lt'l>ri  A  1  ///,,  edited 
by  Krohl  (Leipsic,  1819)  and  Hertz  (Leipsic,  1855),  and 
BOine  minor  essays  and  poems,  edited  by  Lindemann  (Ley- 
den,  1818)  and  by  Keil  (Leipsic,  185ft-60), 

I'fisri riiatu  belonging  to  a  noble  family  of  Cordova, 
Spain,  founded  a  sect  whose  doctrines  were  a  blending  of 
Manieluuism  and  gnosticism.  In  379  the  existence  of  the 
sect  became  known,  and  in  380  the  Council  of  Sara<_r<>ssa 
condemned  its  doctrines  and  banished  its  founder.  The 
influence  of  Priscillian  was  too  powerful,  however,  and 
bis  most  zealous  adversary,  Bishop  Ithacius  ot'  Af-nnuba. 
was  compelled  to  fly.  He  sought  refuge  with  th"  u-»urpcr 
Maximus,  who  had  Priscillian  brought  to  trial  In-fore  the 
Council  of  Troves,  condemned,  and  put  to  death  in  385. 
It  was  the  first  instance  of  a  Christian  being  put  to  death 
for  heresy,  and  it  aroused  the  indignation  of  St.  Martin 
of  Tours,  St.  Ambrose,  and  others.  The  sect  spread  sub- 
sequently from  Northern  Spain  to  Languedoc,  and  even 
into  Northern  Italy,  but  disappeared  entirely  in  the  sixth 
century,  after  the  synod  of  Braga  in  5(>3.  (See  Liibkert, 
De  Iltrrriti  J'ri*cilfimti  (Hafnia,  hSUI),  and  Mamlornach, 
Geschichte  dcs  1'riscillianisni  (Treves,  1851),) 


Prism  [Or.  Trptovxa],  a  polyhedron  two  of  whose  faces  are 

equal  polygons,  having  their  sides  parallel  and  all  the  re- 
maining faces  parallelograms.  The  first-named  faces  are 
called  bases,  and  the  remaining  ones  make  up  what  is 

I  called  the  lateral  surface  of  the  prism.     The  distance  be- 

1  tween  the  bases  is  the  altitude  of  the  prism. 

Pris'moid.  [(Jr.  vpitr^a  and  e!8o«],  a  polyhedron  resem- 
bling a  prism.  It  is  a  frustum  of  a  wedge.  The  volume 
of  a  prisrnoid  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parallel  bases  plus 
four  times  the  section  midway  between  the  bases  multiplied 
by  one-sixth  of  the  altitude. 

Pris'on  [Fr.],  primarily,  a  place  of  detention  for  debtors 
or  persons  charged  with  political  or  other  crimes  until  they 
were  tried  or  adjudged  guilty  or  innocent  of  the  offences 
for  which  they  were  committed ;  later,  and  for  the  most 
part  within  150  years,  the  prison  has  come  to  be,  to  some 
extent,  the  place  and  instrument  of  punishment.  The  idea 
of  punishment  by  imprisonment  itself  docs  not  seem  to 
have  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  ancient  times, 
though  the  prison  was  often,  from  its  crowded  and  filthy 
condition,  its  want  of  ventilation,  the  foul  fevers  and 
plagues  engendered  there,  and  the  starvation  inflicted  on 
its  hapless  inmates,  a  place  of  cruel  torture  and  often  of 
speedy  death  ;  but  the  ancient  idea  of  punishment  was 
embodied  in  the  stocks,  scourging,  beating  with  rods,  the 
bastinado,  the  knout,  the  wheel,  the  rack,  the  thumb-screw, 
the  iron  boot,  mutilation  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the 
hand,  the  foot,  etc. ;  the  crown  of  thorns,  walking  over  hot 
irons  or  coals,  branding,  whipping  ;it  the  whipping-post  or 
the  tail  of  a  cart,  the  pillory,  the  ball  and  chain,  tbe  ttv:t<[- 
mill,  or  the  galleys  ;  or,  where  the  punishment  was  intended 
to  be  death,  the  stake,  the  terrible  death  by  crucifixion, 
beheading,  stoning,  the  admini.-tration  of  poison,  or,  in 
more  modern  times,  hanging,  the  guillotine,  or  the  gar- 
rote. 

Detention  of  debtors  and  of  political  and  other  offenders 
was  very  early  an  admitted  necessity.  The  earliest  instances 
of  its  use  are  found  among  the  Egyptians,  whose  superior 
civilization  led  them  to  devise  measures  of  police  of  which 
other  nations,  less  advanced,  had  not  yet  felt  the  want.  Thus, 
we  find  in  Gen.  xxxix.  20  that "  .Joseph's  master  took  him 
and  put  him  into  the  prison,  a  place  where  the  king's  pris- 
oners were  bound;  and  he  was  there  in  the  prison."  This 
wa?  primarily  a  place  of  confinement  for  political  prisoners, 
and  to  it  were  committed  such  offenders  as  the  chief  butler 
and  baker  of  Pharaoh,  important  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold ;  and  it  was  only  because  of  the  high  position  of 
Potiphar,  Joseph's  master,  and  perhaps  also  from  some 
doubts  of  his  guilt,  that  Potiphar  committed  him  to  this 
prison  instead  of  putting  him  instantly  to  death  on  the 
grave  charge  preferred  by  his  wife.  There  arc  numerous 
references  to  prisons  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  among 
profane  writers  contemporary  with  its  later  books,  but 
always  as  a  place  of  detention  simply,  though  in  the  case 
of  Jeremiah  the  dungeon  connected  with  the  prison  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  6),  from  the  depth  of  its  miry  bottom  and  its 
filthiness,  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  the  destruction 
of  the  prisoners  who  were  cast  into  it.  All  the  Oriental 
monarchies  had  their  prisons ;  but  though  these  were,  as  they 
are  to  this  day,  wretched,  ill-ventilated,  and  filthy  dens,  in 
which  it  would  seem  to  lie  impossible  to  support  life,  and 
where  the  poor  culprit  who  had  no  money  or  friends  \va.s 
welcome  to  die  of  starvation  and  foul  air  as  soon  as  ho 
liked,  still,  the  only  theory  of  the  prison  was  that  it  was 
simply  a  place  of  detention,  and  no  length  of  endurance 
of  its  horrors  wa-;  allowed  to  mitigate  in  any  way  the  se- 
verity of  the  physical  tortures  or  punishments  inflicted  on 
him  if  he  was  adjudged  guilty  of  the  offence  with  which 
he  was  charged.  A  recent  description  of  several  Chinese 
prisons  demonstrates  that  they  have  changed  very  little  in 
the  last  3000  years.  Debtors  and  criminals  sentenced  to 
death  arc  their  principal  inmates,  the  latter  usually  wear- 
ing a  c.  an  ij  ue  or  broad  heavy  yoke  around  their  necks,  the 
head  and  neck  being  drawn  forward  in  these  by  the  exe- 
cutioner as  he  is  about  t<>  behead  them.  The  squalor  of 
these  prisons  is  said  to  be  beyond  all  description. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  prison,  though  more 
I  cleanly,  was  generally  only  a  place  of  detention,  though  the 
"  inner  prison,"  low,  close,  and  hardly  ventilated  at  all.  and 
containing  often  the  stocks  or  other  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, was  occasionally  made  a  place  of  temporary  torture. 
By  the  laws  of  Rome,  a  Roman  citizen  could  not  bo  cast 
into  prison  except  by  the  direct  command  of  the  emperor 
and  for  some  very  grave  offence;  and  the  violation  of  this 
law  was  severely  punished.  The  usual  method  of  deten- 
tion for  Roman  citizens  was  to  chain  their  right  arm  to 
the  left  arm  of  a  soldier,  who  was  made  responsible  for 
their  safe-keeping;  sometimes  each  arm  was  chained  to  a 
soldier;  this  guard  was  changed  every  twelve  hours.  In 
the  first  century  after  Christ  there  was  at  Rome  one  prison, 
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anil  possibly  more,  intended  for  tin-  confinement  of  prison- 
odeinlied  to  death  or  a  w  a  i  I  i  n  L'  ;i  tinal  Ili-iirillL'  betore 
the  emperor.  Thi-was  tin1  Maniertine  pri-on.or  rather 
the  Mamertine  vaults — for  there  wrrf  two,  and  po--il,|\- 
thrce.  disiinct  vaults,  one  below  th»-  other — to  which  ,lu- 
\  elial  is  -uppo-ed  lit  refer  in  his  third  >'•(//, .  as.  in  r  d 
olil  time,  llil\  ing  been  sufficient  In  contain  :ill  till'  criminals 

in  Home.    The  tiro  principal  dnngeot    <«• ustrueted  <.f 

llllL'e    blocks   'it'  tufa,  and    till-   lower  is   Sll|.| I    til   til-  of  IV- 

.   and  the  oldest  building  in  Home.     The 

ll|l|ie,-  is  Illl'eet  ill  height.  ."0  ill  length,  and  L'L'  in  breadth: 
the  biuer  i-  -mailer  ali'l  lower.  an«l  the  only  aooeM  In  it  is 
by  :i  hole  in  the  miilille  of  tile  ceiling,  through  whieh  the 
pri-  .  '  ilowil.  'I'llis  was  originally  llie  ca-e  al-o 

witll  the  upper  vault,  ealleil  the  dungeon  of  \]i'H-  Miir- 
tills.  Many  noted  persons  wi  re  imprisoned  here,  anil  some, 
a-  lip  I'alilinc  eon  -| .  i  i  at  01  -.  .1  u._'nrt  ha.  \Teroiog6toriXi  >•' 
Janus,  anil  Simon  liar  (iioras.  were  put  to  ileatli.  Tradi- 
tion -,i\s  that  St-.  I'anl  aii'l  Peter  were  confineil  in  thin 
lower  jong«an  till  their  execution,  hut  tliis  is  uneertain. 
There  were  houses  of  iletention  in  Home  whieh  were  u-cd 
for  the  safe-keeping  of  -la\  es.  lint  even  at  a  later  period, 
the  Code  Justinian  ha-  very  little  to  say  of  prisons  :  its. 
penalties  were  scoiirgings.  tortures,  innf ilations.  and  deatti. 
Tile  punishments  of  the  Itoinan  empire  for  crimes  were  not 
wanting  in  severity,  even  to  those  who  enjoyed  the  LTII nt 
privilege  of  eit  i /en-hip  ;  hut  they  were  either  physical,  like 
tho-o  just  enumerated,  or  moral  and  |iolitii'al.  such  as  the 
1 1  family  authority  and  position,  the  loss  of  citizen- 
ship and  "t  lil"  impnlsory  enslavement — and 
did  not  ordinarily  include,  cxeept  for  a  brief  peiiod. 
incarceration.  With  the  d .in nfall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
nnd  tlie  ass nnijit  ion  of  pou  i-r  o\  cr  -mall  di -trials  uf  territory 
by  the  feudal  harolis.  there  came  a  eh:in.:e.  Constantly  in 

conflict  witli  each  other,  and  holdinir  their  castles  onlv  by 
Sllpeiior  bra \ cry  or  I  he  ri_'ht  of  the  s;roiiL'e-t.  the-e  doughty 
haron-  eoilhl  not  let  their  linsncrcs-ful  rivals  or  their  eap 
live  foes  escape  from  their  hands.  The  great  tower  of  every 
ea-t  Ic.  I  lie  >l:>uj<><i.  had  its  /.-- •.  ft  or  strong -room,  often  under- 
ground, to  whieh  foe  M,  ii,:il  wa-  forthwith  con-iu'nod.  if 
he  tell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy.  Our  word  "dun- 
geon "  is  said  to  come  from  these  donjon-keeps;  nnil 
well  it  may.  for  more  horrible  place-  than  Mome  of  them 
it  would  be  hard  to  lind.  I  lamp,  filthy,  w  ilh  no  means 
of  liirliiing,  warming,  or  venlilal  JIILT.  and  usually  with- 
cmt  eirress  ,,r  inure.-.-  exeept  by  being  let  down  ii 
drawn  up  to  an  opening  nt  tiie  top,  they  were  utterly 

unlit  for  the  confinement  uf  human  beings,  and  tin tm- 

oiy/'/Y'^.v  ["little  plaees  of  the  forgotten  ")  or  I 
("go  iii  peaee"i  by  which  t  hey  were  designated  in  grim 
je-t  by  their  builders  or  owners  indicated  but  too  truly 
their  murderous  purpose.  Of  a  somewhat  better  cha- 
raeter,  though  still  eheerless  and  almo.-t  hopeless  prison-, 
were  those  isolated  fortresses  where  ehiefs.  noble-,  aul 
kin;;.-  in  the  Middle  Ages  wore  so  often  incarcerated. 
Richard  of  the  l.ioll  Heart,  as  well  as  several  other  Eu- 
ropean monarehs,  nnd  nobles  without  number,  lan^ni-lo-d 
in  these  prisons;  and  the  Tower  of  London,  which  be- 
l"tiire'l  to  the  same  ehiss,  had  its  loni;  suceession  of  noblo 
]iriso,,ers,  many  of  whom  went  thenco  to  the  stai 
the  headsman's  block.  The  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  in 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Belgium,  and  Au-tria. 

thiuii;h  not   in  the  main  intended  so  mueh  for  punish nt 

as  fur  detention — the  punishment  (often  within  the  prison- 
wall.s nsistini;  mainly  in  the  racks,  wheels,  boot-,  thumb- 
screw-, and  other  instruments  of  torture  whieh  a  fiendish 
ingenuity  exhausted  itself  in  contriving,  ami  in  the  o 

and  other  modes  of  inllietin.i;  the  death-penalty— 
were  yet,  in  some  eases,  places  of  protracted  and  cruel  pun- 
ishment, in  which  every  idea  of  horror  and  apprehension 
whieh  could  torture  the  mind  of  the  victim  was  su^ested, 
to  aL'irravato  the  >li-lri"s  of  eonlinement.  Mven  during 
the  pre-ent  century,  the  victim-  of  this  r-ruel  imprisonment 
have  died  by  slow  torture.  On  the  Continent,  however,  and 
even  in  Ureat  Britain,  the  idea  that  imprisonment,  except 
in  the  ''a-eof  political  otl'enders,  e'ui-tituti-d  any  part  of 
the  punishment  of  crime  docs  not  seem  to  have  dawned 
upon  the  minds  of  -tatc-men,  political  economists,  or  pen 
olojtists  —  if  the  latter  class  could  be  said  to  have  existed 
— till  within  the  last  I. ill  years.  There  were  .jails,  hou-es 
of  detention,  prisons — if  they  inisrht  be  called  Midi — both 
in  (ircat  I'ritain  and  on  the  Continent,  but  they  were  filled 
with  debtors,  persons  arre-ted  for  crime  and  awaiting  trial. 
and  those  who  had  been  sentenced  to  banishment  or  trans- 
portation, to  slavery,  lo  the  L'allcys.  or  to  execution.  The 
jails  and  prisons  were  so  filthy  and  ill  ventilated  that 
deadly  fevers,  the  plague,  and  the  black  death  would 
occur  in  them,  and  frei|iieutl\  spread  over  the  adjacent 
country.  At  what  was  known  us  the  "Black  .\ 
in  England,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  over  300  per- 
sons, including  judges,  jury,  lawyers,  and  spectators,  fell 


victims  to  a  niali'.'iiant  jail-fever  which  was  communi- 
'Mi'-'l  l.\  the  pri-oncr-  br.'iiu'ht  out  of  the  jail  for  trial. 
The  moral  pollution  of  the-,-  jail-  wa-  a-  L'reat  a-  the 
physical:  I1.  nee  ;uid  liccntioafllMM 

prev.ii  ,l    them,  and    the  fee  for   ihc   prostitution 

"f  the  female  pri-oncrs  was  a  reco^'ni/.cd  perquisite  ot  the 
keepers.  No  confinement  in  these  pe-t  hou-e-.  h.. \\e\er 

protracted,  was  a -pled  a-  in  an\   di-_'ree  dimiiii-hini;  the 

ity  of  the  sentence  to  the  (•alleys,  the  mine-,  to  the 
treadmill,  or  the  whipping,  pillory,  branding,  ear  or  no.-e 
slitting,  cropping,  or  trau-poitation  to  di-tant  cnlnnies. 
Atti'iupts  \verc  made  to  reform  and  impro\e  ihe  jails  in 
Knj;laiid,  as  well  a-  on  the  Continent,  by  John  Howard 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century:  they  were 
atli-nded  with  some  aueei'-s,  thouj;h  not  so  ^n.it  a-  lii- 
philanlhropie  ellorts  and  his  tinal  saerilicc  of  his  lite 
to  the  eaii-e  warranted.  The  reformation  of  irreat  and 
old  :ibu-e-  is  difficult,  and  makes  slow  proiri. 

still.  Mimethinn   wa-   ac, pli-hcd.  and    Beeoarlm  ll   Italy, 

and  Sir  \Villiani  lilaek-tone.  Jeremy  llentham.  and  ,\fr. 
Kden  took  up  the  work  and  went  forward  with  it.  At 
this  time,  however,  lireat  Britain  wa-  hnx'el\  cnjraL'ed  in 
S'-hemes  of  traiisportiition,  which  her  state-men  belieied 
would  rid  them  of  their  vicious  population,  and  the\  were 
not  inclined  to  e;ive  much  heed  to  mea-ui  e-  ot  jui-.iii  re- 
form. They  had  sent  convicts  to  Virginia  from  |i;i'.i  to 
17711,  until  they  would  no  longer  be  received,  and,  alter  the 
beginning  of  settlement*  in  .\u-tralia  and  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands,  had  forwarded  iliou-and-  to  I'otany  Hay,  S\  'lii'.\ .  Ta- 
mania.  North  and  West  . \u-tralin,  and  to  British  Guiana, 
till  about  Ix'jll:  but,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  the 
number  of  criminals  at  home  did  not  decrease.  Mo.-t  of 

the   continental    -tales   ha. I  tried  tile    -; experiment  of 

tran-portation,  and  with  about  the  .-aim-  success.  I  ; 
while  sending  off  large  numbers  of  criminals,  consigned 
very  many  to  the  gallevs.  where  they  learned  only  evil, 
and  at  their  di-eliargc  became  leader-  in  crime.  I: 
sent  Ihe  greater  part  of  her  criminals,  as  well  as  her  po- 
litical ollcnder-.  to  the  mines  in  Siberia,  and  most  of  the 
i  other  powers  rid  themselves  of  their  criminals  by  trans- 
portation wherever  they  could  find  the  opportunity,  some- 
times sending  them  to  our  frontier  territories,  to  Mexico, 
and  to  South  America.  These  efforts  did  not  lessen  the 
number  of  actual  criminals.  As  yet  the  possibility  of  the 
reformation  of  criminals  was  not  conceded.  All  ell'.; 
keep  down  the  number  by  transportation  having  failed, 
and  the  benevolent  labors  of  John  Howard,  of  Mrs. 
Kli/.abeih  Fry.  and  of  the  nldcnnnnic  committee  of 
London  having  proved  ineffectual  to  remedy  the  evil.  Sir 
T.  Powell  Bu.xton.  a  member  of  Parliament,  published  in 
1818  an  /m/mry  irhtthcr  Crime  and  3//»ery  are  produced  or 
:t''<l  In/  ihi-  /'<••  *'  ui  Si/<-ti  ,n  ../'  lUK'-if, tiin-.  In  this  work 
he  laid  down  certain  principles  concerning  the  relative 
rights  of  prisoners  and  of  society,  and  boldly  took  the 
ground  that  a  majority  of  prisoners  might  be  reformed 
nnd  restored  to  society  by  a  proper  method  of  discipline. 
After  a  conflict  of  nearly  thirty  years  the  prisons  and 
prison -systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  been 
very  thoroughly  reformed  ;  transportation  has  ceased,  and 
the  convict  prisons,  though  more  expensive  than  they 
should  be,  arc  on  the  whole  well  managed,  and  many  of 
their  prisoners  are  reformed.  Many  of  the  convicts  are 
employed  in  the  great  naval  shipyards  at  Dartmouth  and 
Portsmouth.  The  jails  are  cleanly,  well-ventilated,  and 
for  the  most  part  have  some  employment  for  the  prisoners, 
which  keeps  them  from  mischief  and  contributes  a  email 
sum  toward  the  expense  of  their  support.  The  reforma- 
tories for  young  otl'enders,  which  are  generally  well  con- 
ducted, ha\  e,  by  reforming  the  young  criminals,  prevented 
the  increase  of  the  criminal  class,  ami  greatly  diminished 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  crimes  in  the  country.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  a  different  application  of  the 
same  principles,  a  still  greater  measure  of  success  has  been 
attained.  What  \»  known  as  the  Crofton  or  Irish  system 
of  prison  discipline  has  proved  very  successful  in  Ireland 
(more  so.  perhaps,  than  it  would  in  some  other  count! 
and  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  great  crimes  has  been 
highly  gratifying. 

In  the  I".  8.  transportation  has  never  been  attempted  as 
a  means  of  ridding  the  community  of  the  dangerous  classes. 
Before  tiie  Revolution  the  criminal  code  was  very  severe: 
death  was  the  penalty  of  a  great  number  of  crimes ;  in  one 
of  the  States  115  crimes  punishable  by  death  were  enume- 
rated :  in  other  States  tne  number  was  from  80  to  100. 
Burglary,  horse-stealing,  highway  robbery,  and  even  grand 
.  a-  well  as  to,_'en,  counterfeiting,  and  many  other 
now  punishable  by  a  moderate  term  of  imprison- 
iibjeeted  the  criminal  to  the  death-penalty.     At  the 
same  time  the  prisons  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  hardly 
better  than  tlm-c  ••:  iJrcat  Britain.     In  1780,  Pennsylvania 
made  the  first  effort  at  improvement  of  her  prisons  by  the 
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erection  of  the  Walnut  street  prison  and  the  adoption  of 
the  solitary  plan  of  discipline.  The  cell  was  larger  than 
usual,  but  the  prisoner  was  compelled  to  remain  in  it  with- 
out work  or  books,  and  during  his  whole  period  of  confine- 
ment was  allowed  to  see  no  human  face,  to  hear  no  human 
voice.  The  result  was  terrible.  The  prisoner,  deprived 
of  all  opportunity  of  occupying  either  mind  or  body,  and 
shut  up  to  his  own  thoughts,  soon  became  insane  or  fatu- 
ous, and  the  really  humane  men  who  had  devised  this  sys- 
tem found  that  they  had  made  a  frightful  blunder.  The 
system  was  modified  about  forty  years  later  by  the  adop- 
tion of  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  "  separate  plan." 
In  this  the  prisoner,  while  still  isolated  from  the  sight  or 
hearing  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  has  a  large  cell  and  a  small 
yard  for  exercise  opening  out  of  it;  he  has  work,  books, 
and  moral  and  religious  instruction  from  an  instructor 
whom  he  can  hear,  but  not  see.  He  is  allowed  to  converse 
in  regard  to  his  work  with  the  instructor  in  that  work. 
The  two  penitentiaries  of  the  State  are  conducted  on  this 
plan,  and  we  believe  one  or  two  local  prisons  have  also 
adopted  it.  It  is  very  expensive;  the  work  is  unprofitable, 
the  proceeds  of  it  not  defraying  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  expenses  of  the  prison;  and,  though  there  is  not  so 
much  insanity  or  fatuity  as  under  the  solitary  system,  the 
prisoners  fail  in  self-reliance,  and  are  very  seldom  of  any 
service  to  the  community  after  their  discharge.  All  the 
zeal  of  its  advocates  has  failed  to  induce  any  other  State 
to  attempt  it.  The  "  solitary  system"  was  tried  in  several 
States,  but  with  uniformly  disastrous  results.  In  1821-23 
the  "congregated  or  silent  system"  was  adopted  at  Au- 
burn. N.  Y.  (it  had  been  previously  tried  in  Holland),  and 
soon  attained  such  a  reputation  that  it  was  adopted  by  other 
States,  and  with  various  modifications  is  now  the  prevalent 
system  in  the  U.  S.  Since  the  first  experiment  of  Capt. 
Elam  Lynde  at  Auburn,  the  system  has  been  so  much  mod- 
ified that,  as  practised  in  some  of  the  States,  it  is  hardly 
recognizable.  The  original  plan  required  congregated 
labor,  but  in  perfect  silence;  no  word  must  be  uttered  by 
the  convict,  nor  must  his  eye  ever  be  lifted  to  a  human 
face.  At  night  he  was  locked  into  his  cell,  the  corridors 
watched,  and  no  communication  permitted  with  any  one. 
No  lights  were  allowed  after  going  to  his  cell.  These  se- 
verities are  now  greatly  mitigated  ;  the  cells  are  lighted  at 
night,  books  allowed  to  the  prisoner  and  instruction  by  the 
chaplain  ;  he  may  converse  with  his  keepers,  his  instructor, 
and  the  chaplain  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  converse  with 
his  fellow-prisoners ;  in  many  of  the  prisons  an  allowance 
is  made  of  from  one  to  five  days  on  each  month  of  good  be- 
havior, and  thus  the  term  of  the  sentence  may  be  materi- 
ally shortened ;  the  avails  of  overwork  are  in  some  prisons 
allowed  to  the  prisoner  at  his  discharge,  or  are  sent  to  his 
family  at  his  request.  In  many  of  the  congregate  prisons 
the  labor  of  the  prisoners  is  let  to  contractors  at  a  given 
sum  per  day;  in  several  of  the  States  the  whole  ex- 
penses of  the  prison  are  thus  defrayed,  and  in  some  a  sur- 
plus is  paid  into  the  State  treasury.  In  some  cases  the 
State  employs  the  convicts  and  disposes  of  the  products 
of  their  labor,  but  these  generally  fail  to  defray  the  entire 
expenses.  The  number  of  prisoners  who,  on  their  dis- 
charge, prove  to  be  really  reformed  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent States.  Where  zealous  effort  is  made  by  such  agencies 
as  the  prison  associations,  to  aid  discharged  prisoners  in 
leading  honest  and  upright  lives,  the  number  reformed 
is  much  greater  than  elsewhere.  What  is  needed  in  the 
management  of  convict  prisons  in  the  U.  S.  is  not  so  much 
the  adoption  of  any  new  system  as  the  entire  divorce  of 
the  prisons  from  partisan  politics;  the  appointment  of 
honest,  upright,  and  competent  men,  after  a  severe  com- 
petitive examination,  as  wardens,  keepers,  inspectors,  and 
other  officers,  and  their  retention  in  their  places  during 
good  behavior;  the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious, 
but  not  sectarian,  principles  to  the  prisoners  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reach  their  hearts;  and  the  presentation  of  such  mo- 
tives to  good  conduct  as  shall  make  them  more  desirous  of 
being  good  than  of  merely  seeming  to  be  so.  If  to  these 
modifications  in  the  present  management  of  prisons  there 
is  added  an  efficient  agency  for  aiding  and  directing  them 
to  employment  on  their  discharge,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  should  not  be  re- 
formed. Many  objections  have  been  made  to  the  contract- 
ing of  the  labor  of  prisoners.  If  properly  and  honestly 
managed,  it  is  hardly  more  objectionable  than  the  employ- 
ment of  the  prisoners  by  the  State.  Labor  is  a  necesMty 
both  for  the  health  and  the  reformation  of  prisoners,  and 
the  chief  problem  to  be  solved  is  so1  to  regulate  it  that  it 
shall  do  no  injustice  cither  to  the  prisoners  or  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  jails  throughout  the  country  need  a  radical  reform. 
Very  few  of  them  are  well  or  honestly  managed,  and  they 
exert  a  deadly  influence  on  young  offenders,  brought  by 
their  means  into  contact  with  older  anil  depraved  crimi- 


nals. They,  also,  should  be  entirely  divorced  from  partisan 
politics,  and  classification,  labor,  and  moral  instruction 
should  be  required  to  the  utmost  possible  extent.  But, 
after  all,  the  great  source  of  the  increase  of  crime  is  in  the 
demoralization  of  the  young.  The  juvenile  delinquents 
and  vagrants  make  up  in  their  turn  the  great  mass  of  older 
criminals,  and  the  increase  and  improvement  of  our  re- 
formatories, and  if  necessary — as  it  will  probably  be  found 
to  be — the  gathering  up,  by  some  forcible  legal  process,  of 
these  viciously-inclined  children,  and  placing  them  in  in- 
stitutions under  circumstances  favorable  to  their  reforma- 
tion and  improvement,  will  prove  the  key  to  our  greatest 
success  in  diminishing  crime.  L.  P.  BKOCKKTT. 

Pris'on  Discipline,  as  a  science,  is.  so  to  speak,  but 
of  yesterday.  For  ages  public  punishment  appears  to 
have  had  but  one  object — to  terrify  and  deter  through 
torture.  The  cruelties  and  horrors  of  the  prison-house 
were  almost  past  belief.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  terrific 
personification  of  punishment  in  the  Hindoo  code  had  be- 
come there  a  living  reality  :  ''  Punishment  is  the  insptrer 
of  terror;  with  a  black  aspect  and  a  red  eye,  it  terrifies 
the  guilty."  But  Christianity  has  at  length  wrought  a 
change  which,  sooner  or  later,  was  inevitable  under  its  be- 
nign  and  refining  influence;  and  the  merciless  scourgings, 
ponderous  irons,  torturing  thumbscrews,  underground  dun- 
geons, and  chainings  to  di-ad  bodies  once  inflicted  on  pris- 
oners have  given  place,  if  not  wholly,  at  least  in  great 
part,  to  looks  and  tones  and  acts  of  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness. Two  eminent  men,  friends  and  colleagues  in  one  of 
the  most  noted  literary  enterprises  of  modern  times,  in 
writings  separated  from  each  other  by  only  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  have  aptly  given  us  the  salient  characteristics 
of  the  two  systems.  In  an  article  printed  in  the  Edinhuryh 
ll'i-ific  in  1821,  Sydney  Smith  maintained  that  for  the 
looms  then  just  introduced  into  Preston  jail  should  bo 
substituted  the  crank,  the  treadmill,  or  some  other  species 
of  toil  whose  product  the  prisoner  could  not  see;  that  this 
toil  should  be  made  as  monotonous,  irksome,  and  distaste- 
ful as  possible;  that  irons,  mid  a  particolored  dress  should 
be  employed  as  instruments  of  disgrace  and  humiliation; 
that  terror,  pain,  suffering — wanton,  wasted,  useless  puffer- 
ing — should  be  the  foundation  of  every  penal  system  ;  that 
reformation  was  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  that  a  prisoner 
committed  for  not  more  than  three  months  should  pass  a 
part  of  that  period  in  complete  darkness,  and  the  whole 
of  it  in  complete  solitude  and  idleness,  bi-rause,  forsooth! 
solitary  idleness  tends  to  repentance.  In  a  paper  com- 
municated in  ISofi  to  a  meeting  of  prison  reformers  in 
Bristol,  Henry  Brougham,  fir,-  i<>nt>-<t,  used  this  language: 
"  The  result,  then,  of  our  inquiry  has  led  to  this  proposi- 
tion, which  I  venture  to  lay  down  as  resting  on  arguments 
wholly  irrefragable — viz.  that  all  punishment  should  be 
conducted  mainly  with  a  view  to  reforming  the  u (Vender. 
I  regard  the  culprit  as  our  patient;  I  consider  the  judge 
who  consigns  him  to  punishment  as  the  parent,  or  guardian, 
or  master,  who  sends  his  child,  or  ward,  or  workman  to  a 
hospital;  I  look  upon  the  state  as  the  superintendent  of 
that  infirmary,  and  the  governor  with  his  assistants  as 
the  physician  with  his  helpers  occupied  in  bringing  about 
a  cure.  The  malady  is  rather  chronic  than  acute,  and  it 
is  always  infectious ;  but  the  treatment  is  to  be  regulated 
by  principles,  guided  by  knowledge,  tempered  with  kind- 
ness and  tenderness,  j'et  administered  with  a  firm  and  un- 
flinching hand.  There  is  occasionally  a  fatal  result,  some- 
times a  long-protracted  cure;  but  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  skill  and  the  care  of  the  physician  prevail,  and 
the  result  is  happy  for  both  the  patient  who  recovers  his 
health  and  the  community  which  avoids  the  contagion." 

Prison  discipline,  the  science  of  public  punishment,  the 
philosophy  which  investigates  the  proper  treatment  of 
criminals,  must  have  a  profound  interest  for  all  lovers  of 
the  human  race.  It  goes  down  to  the  foundations  of  pub- 
lic order.  It  touches  the  stability  and  security  of  the 
public  peace.  It  affects  the  saeredness  of  human  life.  It 
is  concerned  with  the  protection  of  property  and  the  safety 
of  our  homes  and  persons.  It  has  a-  vital  relation  to  the 
material  well-being  of  communities,  and  a  yet  more  vital 
relation  to  the  purity  of  public  morals  and  the  redemption 
of  multitudes  of  human  beings,  our  brothers  and  .sisters, 
from  sin  and  suffering.  In  all  the  wide  range  of  social 
science,  in  all  the  varied  fields  of  inquiry  which  command 
the  study  of  the  friends  of  human  happiness  and  progress, 
there  is  scarcely  one  more  comprehensive,  more  complex, 
more  important,  or  more  abundant  in  the  fruits  which  a 
wise  culture  will  be  likely  to  yield  than  this.  We  have 
neither  time  nor  space  to  traverse  the  history  of  the  past, 
but  at  the  present  moment  three  general  systems  of  prison 
discipline  divide  the  study  and  the  suffrages  of  the  civil- 
ized world — viz.  the  Auburn,  or  congregate  silent  system; 
the  Philadelphia,  or  separate  cellular  sy-tem  ;  and  the 
system  of  progressive  classification — sometimes  called  the 
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Irish  system,  because  first  applied  in  Ireland 

iiion  -v-tetn.  trom  the  name  nf  the  (ttntlemui  who 

I  and  applied  it  ill  tin;  form  it  ha"  there,  though  it 
Illicit,  perhap-.  be  more  properU  named  tin-  Maeonoehic 
svstein,  from  ('apt.  Alexander  liMOIIOObifl  "I  tin-  [Itni-h 
lliivy.  thf  real  author  of  llin  sy-tdu  ami  the  mo  I  Dl  iginal, 
profoiin  I.  ami  |di;  '  of  nil  pri-on  reformer-.  The 

essential  principle  of  tin'  Aulpiirn  .-\  -lean  i-  that  .>!'  ab-olute 

lion  of  tin'  |'ii- rs   I iy  night   and  associated  .-iU-iit 

llllinr  :t  -ide  nf  I'hil:idid]ilii:i   [hi-  -\  -tcin  i-  found 

every  whore  in  the  I'.  S.,  and  has  a  I  so  a  I  not  (mid,  more  0 
exten-i\  e.  in  \ariou-  European  countries,  where,  too,  the  old 

;.  ,,f  common   dormitories  has  far   too  u  i  I,,    a    j 
leneo.  though  it  has  no  defenders,  and  i-  do-t  ined.  ci-i  t a  inly, 
to  give  way,  sooner  or  later,  before  tilt-  progre-s  i.t'  .-'Hinder 
thonghl    and    wi-er    method-.       (Pin-    limitatii.n.    hov. 

in  lie  iniidi'  hero.     We  Inn  e  charactcri/cd  tlic  Auburn 

ti  in  thf  1'.  S.,  looking  to  one  "I  the  leading  ele nts 

in  the  theory  of  t  •  i  ated  W/. /;/ 

labor."      The   last   id"   those   ejdthrt-    has    I,, me,  in   a  de- 
gree, ill:L]i|ilU'aldr.      Some   of  our   convict   pri-ons    du    not 

ehiini  to  eon  duet  their  di-ri|i!ine  ii|.on  the  strictly 
silent  |iriiii-i]de :  in  other-,  where  the  claim  is  made,  the 
rule  oi'  silence  has  but  a  partial  enforcement;  while  in 
comparatively  few  is  the  rigidity  of  the  old  di -.01111111'  of 
absolute  noil  interronr-e  maintained  in  full  t'oree.  The 
c--ential  principle  of  the  cellular  sy  -te:n  is  that  of 
|ilete  bodily  separation  of  the  prisoner*  in  labor,  recrea- 
tion, and  rest.  In  the  I  .  S.  this  system  is  le-Iii'-h-d  to 
the  Stall'  penitentiary  in  I'hiladclphia  and  a  very  few  of 
the  county  prison*  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Belgium  it  has 

lice looted   as  (lie  national    -y-tein  of  prison  discipline, 

and  it    i  -  t  here  applied  under  Condi!  ions  -ailed  to  bring  out 

all  the  reformatory  and  healing  power  which  it  is  capable 
of  exerting.  In  Holland  there  is  a  prevailing  public 
opinion  in  its  favor,  but  with  man v  di--entient.s,  and  the 
icadily  gaining  ground.  \  strong,  though  per- 
haps not  predominant,  public  opinion  favors  it  ill  lie, -in  my. 
and  in  many  other  Kuropean  state-,  particularly  France, 
the  cellular  system  ha-  its  partisans  and  supporters — en- 
lightened. e:<rnt •-!,  ,MII|  able  men.  The  two  systems  of 
prison  discipline  briclly  charactrri/cd  above  are  marked 
by  important  di  ver-ities  ;  nevertheless,  t'ney  have  a  com- 
mon basin.  Isolation  lies  at  the  foundation  of  both.  It 
is  a  fundamental  prin  dple  of  both.  The  difference  is  one 
of  application,  not  of  e--ciii'o— of  mode,  rather  than  prin- 
ciple. In  one,  the  isolation  is  effected  by  an  absolute 
phy-  ion  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  the 
labor  is  performed  in  the  coll;  in  the  other,  the  labor  is 
done  in  common  workshops,  and  the  isolation,  which  is 
pimply  moral  during  the  day,  is  effected  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  an  unbroken  silence.  The  bodies  of  the  prisoners 
arc  together,  but  their  souls  are  apart,  and  while  there  is 
a  material  society,  there  is  a  mental  solitude.  Such  is  the 
theory  on  which  the  two  systems  are  founded,  but  in 
neither  dn  the  facts  over  fully  correspond  to  the  ideal.  In 
truth,  if  the  congregate  system  could  be  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  its  ideal,  it  would  be  worse  than  the  cellular, 
even  in  the  point  to  which  exception  is  chiefly  taken  to 
the  latter:  f.r  nothing  could  be  so  torturing  as  for  two 
men  to  stand  or  sit  side  by  side  for  five,  ten,  twenty  years, 
and  never,  by  word,  note,  act,  look,  or  token  of  any  sort, 
exchange  a  thought  or  a  sentiment;  yet  such  is  the  the- 
ory of  the  Auburn  system.  This  consideration  called 
into  action  some  forty  years  ago  a  rare  and  noble  genius. 
Capt.  Alexander  Maeonoehie,  whose  name  has  already 
been  mentioned  above,  was,  on  his  own  application  in 
is  in,  invc-tcd  with  the  governorship  of  the  liritish  penal 
colony  of  Norfolk  Island,  at  that  time  containing  a  crim- 
inal population  of  I,"  <  [0  ,,p  Of  tno  W0rst  con. 
rMl  ever  sent  out  by  the  mother-country.  This  great 
man  ifo,-  such  he  truly  was)  there  became  the  originator 
and  founder  of  the  system  of  progressive  < 
a-  an  agent  in  prison  discipline  and  the  reformation  of 
prisoners.  The  discipline  inaugurated  by  him  was  called 
by  its  author  tin  of  prison  treatment," 
because  of  the  play  therein  given  to  the  social  instinct*  of 
humanity:  but  it  is  commonly  known  among  pcnologists 
-tern,  beoaii-c  of  the  use  which  it  makes 
of  murks  in  recording  the  progress  of  the  prisoner  in  indus- 
try, education,  order,  and  virtue.  Mis  system  re-ts  on  four 
fundamental  principles  :  (I)  Instead  of  a  lime  sentence, 
it  impo-es  a  labor-sentence,  thus  setting  the  prisoners  to 
earn  back  their  freedom  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  (2]  It 
teaches  them  self-denial,  by  enabling  them  to  piirci 
speedier  liberation  through  ti  -f  present  gratifi- 
cation. (3)  It  appeals  to  their  social  ];•  -them 
an  intere-t  in  each  other's  good  conduct,  and  thus  making 
them  helpers  in  the  niaintenan if  di-cipline.  i  I  It  pre- 
pares them  for  a  return  to  society  by  gradually  relaxing 
restraint  and  strengthening  their  powers  of  self-control. 


To  carry  out  these  principle-,  (apt.  Maeonoehie  sou: 
make  pri-on  life  an  imaL'e  "t    tree  lite,  as  far  a-  thai 
be  done  in  consi.-tcm-y  with  it-  objert-  :   in  other  word-,  to 
work  irit/i  nature  in-teiid  <i(  ,i:l,iin«i  it.  as   mo-t  pri-.o 
tcnis  have  hitherto  done.     He  treated  the  emu  id  as  a  labor- 
er, with  marks   for  wage-.      Hi-  mark-  were  made  to  play 

the  part  of  money  , tot  with  them  the  pii- r  w 

to  purchase  his  food,  clothes,  schooling,  6t«.,  whitoonq  l'1(J 
-urplus  of  these  earniiiL'-  counted  tou.nd  hi-  liberation. 
I  nder  this  system  the  j  1  to  a 

certain  number  of  months  or   year-,  but  !"   eaio  a  certain 
number  of  mark-   over   and    above  hi>  keep.      Maooi 
fixed  on  ten   marks   a-    a  lair  da;,   - 

paid    In    pi..',,   work,  and    not    by    time,  and    for  every   ten 

marks  saved  the  convict  shortened  hi-  inipt  i-onmenl  by  a 

he  pnrcha-ed  hi-  daily  supplie-.  pa  v  ing 

for  them  in  marks.  The  ration-  \veie  ei  e.|  rod  at  three 
rate-.  The  cnar-e-t  oo-l  ihni  mark  pel  day.  the  ne\t 
four,  and  the  best  live.  The  self  deny  ing  pia-oner  might 
thus  save  seven  and  the  -elf  indulgent  lit  '  h  day 

for  the  purcha-e  of  his  liberty.  \-  extra  maik-  were  al- 
lowed tor  o\  erw  ork,  it  v.  M  d  al  the  rate  of 
e it: lit  or  ten  a  day  as  the  fruit  of  diliL-'ae'e  a  nd  -df  denial. 

.-!.  ihe  marks  furni-hed  the  mean-  of  disciplinary 
puni.-hment.  a  proportionate  line  in  mark-  b.  iiiir  the  pen- 
alty for  every  act  of  disobedience  or  failure  in  duty.  And 
while,  by  this  machinery  of  mark-.  I'apl.  .Maeonoehie 
trained  his  com  id-  to  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  he 
adopted  diflerent  mean-  to  accomplish  his  ol  h 
lie  di\  ided  the  coll  vict-'  sentence-  into  t  hree  periods.  1  hir- 
ing tlie  first  or  ponnl  stage  the  men  worked  under  a  sharp 
and  stringent  discipline.  At  the  conclu-ion  ,,|  thi 

allowed  to  form  themseh  e-    hit mpanic-  of  gix 

each — the  members  of  each  company  beinur  1-  M  to  o 
their  own    companions — and  then   they   entered   into  the 
second  or  social  stage.     In  this  stage  the  six    pri 
forming  a  company  had  a  common  fund  of  marks,  into 
which  common  >toek  the  daily  earnings  of  each  number 
were  paid,  and  from  which  the  supplies  and  lines  for  the 
whole  company  were  deducted.     They  were  thus  made  re- 
sponsible for  each  other's  conduct,  and  naturally  b. 
watchful    both   over   themselves   and    their   companions  ; 
themselves,  lest  others  should  suffer  through  their  fault — 
their  companions,  le-t  the\  -hould  suffer  through  theirs.    By 
this  mean-,  al-o.  ('apt.  e.  who  knew  the  intense 

selfishness  of  criminals,  hoped  to  implant  kindly  and  gen- 
erous feelings;  that  i-.  to  cultivate  their  social  alle 
In  the  lost  or  indii  iduali/cd  stage  the  companies  were 
broken  up,  and,  though  every  man  was  still  kept  at  work 
to  earn  his  daily  talc  of  marks,  he  was  in  other  re 
comparatively  free.  Ho  hod  his  own  hut  and  garden,  his 
own  piggery  and  poultry-yard,  the  products  of  which  ho 
might  sell  to  the  officers  of  the  colony  or  the  ships  that 
touched  at  the  island.  I!y  thus  giving  the  probationer 
property  and  rights  of  his  own,  Maeonoehie  hoped  to  teach 
him  respect  for  those  of  other  people.  Such  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  this  remarkable  man's  system  of  penal  discipline. 
lie  was  four  years  on  Norfolk  Island.  Ho  threw  him-elt, 
heart  and  hand,  into  the  work  of  regenerating  the  Degraded 
beings  who  formed  its  population.  He  built  a  church, 
founded  schools,  imported  »  cntechist,  and  on  Sundays 
toiled  as  ministering  deacon  himself.  Day  and  night  his 
brain  was  busy  devising  new  expedients  to  lift  his  fallen 
charge  out  of  bestial  lust  and  demoniacal  malignity  into 
self-respect,  loyalty,  and  human  afieci  ion.  11  i.-  success  was 
wonderful,  though  he  was  never  allowed  by  the  British 
government  to  bring  all  the  principles  of  his  system  into 
play,  and  so  give  it  a  full  and  fair  trial.  Neverthel. 
own  testimony,  confirmed  by  numerous  witm--os.  is:  "I 
found  the  island  aturbulent,  brutal  hell ;  I  left  it  a  peaceful, 
well-ordered  community."  A  truly  heroic  soul !  A  few  years 
after  Miiconoebie's  retirement  from  Norfolk  Island.  Capt. 
(now  Sir)  Walter  Crofton,  following  in  his  footprints,  though 

sing  a  far  higher  organi/ing  and  I 

devised  and  established  the  new  system  of  convict  prisons 
for  Ireland,  now  called  after  his  own  name:  and  rigln 
called,  for  he  took  his  predecessor's  pi  im-iples  and  moulded 
them  into  a  practical  scheme  of  prison  discipline,  capable 
of  being  successfully  applied  by  the  average  grade  of  offi- 
cial intelligence.  Sir  Walter,  in  founding  his  prison  sys- 
tem, adopted  the  mark  system  of  Maeonoehie,  with  modi- 
fications which  improved  it  in  many  important  respects,  but 
with  curtailments  also — resulting,  no  doubt,  from  restric- 
tions imposed  on  him  by  the  law — which  in  some  measure 

ted  from  its  completeness  and  weakened  its  force. 
The  Crofton  system  consists  of  three  stages  :  A  penal  stage 
of  separate  imprisonment,  continuing  eight  months:  a 
reformatory  stage,  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  length 
of  tin1  sentence,  with  separation  at  night  and  associated 
labor  by  day,  in  which  the  principle  of  progressive  classi- 
fication is  applied  with  a  gradual  lifting  of  restraint  and 
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enlargement  of  privilege,  including  an  increased  share  in 
his  earnings  as  the  prisoner  advances  from  class  to  class; 
and  a  testing  stage,  designed  to  verify  the  reformatory 
power  of  the  preceding  discipline,  and  also  to  serve  as  a 
period  of  natural  training  which  shall  gradually  prepare 
the  prisoner  for  full  liberty.  The  Crofton  system  may  be 
shortly  defined  as  an  adult  reformatory,  in  which  the  will 
of  the  prisoner  is  brought  into  accord  with  the  will  of  the  j 
prison-keeper,  and  held  there  for  so  long  a  time  that  virtue 
becomes  a  habit,  and  where  the  object  is  to  teach  and  train 
the  prisoner,  during  his  detention,  in  such  manner  that  on 
his  discharge  he  may  be  able  to  resist  temptation  and  in- 
cline:! to  lead  an  upright,  worthy  life.  Now,  this  must  be 
done  by  placing  the  prisoner's  fate,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
his  own  hands,  and  by  enabling  him,  through  industry  and 
good  conduct,  to  raise  himself,  step  by  step,  to  positions 
of  increased  freedom  and  privilege ;  while  idleness  and 
bad  conduct,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  him  in  a  condition 
of  coercion  and  restraint.  The  public  opinion  of  the  civ- 
ilized world  is  gradually — we  think  rapidly — taking  shape 
in  favor  of  a  system  of  prison  discipline  substantially, 
though  not  perhaps  in  all  its  details,  like  that  outlined 
above.  It  is  indisputable  that  such  is  the  direction  of 
opinion  in  the  U.  S.  England  has  now  the  same  prison 
system  as  Ireland  except  the  third  stage.  Denmark  has 
adopted  this  system  of  progressive  classification  in  its  en- 
tirety within  the  last  two  years,  and  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  Sweden  and  Norway,  are  following  in  the  same 
wake.  Several  of  the  penitentiaries  of  Switzerland  are 
already  conducted  upon  this  plan,  and  the  current  of  opin- 
ion throughout  the  confederation  sets  strongly  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  best  thought  of  Spain  and  Italy  favors  the 
Crofton  plan,  which  also  counts  in  its  support  a  strong 
and  influential  party  in  Germany,  led  by  the  distinguished 
Baron  von  Holtzendorff.  Penologists  of  all  shades  of  be- 
lief, the  partisans  of  all  systems,  are  to-day  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  the  foundation-principle  of  all  reformatory 
prison  discipline  is  /aoyK,  implanted  in  the  breast  of  the 
prisoner  the  first  hour  of  his  incarceration,  and  kept  there 
as  an  ever-present,  ever-living,  ever-active  force.  Hope  is 
the  great  inspiration  of  all  human  effort  in  free  life.  But 
men  remain  men  inside  of  prison  bars  the  same  as  they 
were  outside.  Hope,  therefore,  is  just  as  truly,  just  as 
vitally,  just  as  essentially,  at  the  root  of  all  right  pri^m 
discipline  as  it  is  of  all  free  human  life.  As  regards  the 
agencies  to  be  used  in  applying  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple, a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has  almost  endless  rami- 
fications, all  we  can  say  now  and  here — and  we  must  say 
it  without  a  syllabic  of  enlargement — is  that  work,  educa- 
tion,  and  religion  arc  the  three  great  forces  to  be  employed 
in  the  reformation  of  criminals,  as  they  are  in  the  general 
progress  of  society.  E.  C.  WINKS. 

Prisoners  of  War.  See  IVTERXATIOXAL  LAW,  Sum- 
mary, by  PHKS.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Prisrend',  fortified  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet 
of  Room-Elee,  on  the  Rieka.  contains  10  mosques,  a  Greek 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  has  2fi,000  inhabitants. 

Prist'idae  [from  Prtnttx  ;  Gr.  wpiVns,  "  a  saw  ''],  a  family 
of  selachians  of  the  order  Raise,  represented  by  the  sawfishes. 
The  body  combines  peculiarities  of  the  sharks  and  rays, 
being  elongated  like  the  former,  but  with  the  pectoral  fins 
developed  and  the  branchial  apertures  inferior,  as  in  the 
latter  ;  the  shagreen  is  very  fine ;  the  snout  produced  into 
a  very  long,  flat,  dagger-like  appendage,  which  is  armed  on 
each  edge  with  a  row  of  strong,  compressed,  straight  teeth. 
The  nostrils  are  inferior ;  mouth  small  and  transverse ; 
teeth  on  the  jaws  minute :  branchial  apertures  inward 
from  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fins ;  spiracles  large,  behind 
the  eves;  dorsal  fins  two,  unarmed,  the  first  more  or  less 
behind  the  ventrals  :  pectorals  with  the  front  margins  free, 
and  not  extending  on  the  head.  Such  are  the  characters 
of  the  sawfishes.  The  teeth  which  are  on  the  margin  of 
the  saw  are  of  peculiar  development,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  true  teeth  of  the  jaws ;  the  skeleton  of 
the  saw-like  appendage  has  from  three  to  five  hollow  sub- 
cylindrical  tubes  which  taper  toward  the  end,  and  are  en- 
crusted with  a  grain-like  osseous  deposit;  these  found  in 
a  detached  state  have  been  described  before  their  nature 
was  known  as  a  peculiar  animal  under  the  name  of  .!///'•/- 
oxt'on.  The  sawfishes  are  found  in  all  tropical  seas,  and 
one  species  (Printifi  aiitiqiiornm)  ascends  occasionally 
high  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  U.  S.  An  East  Indian 
species  lives  in  part  in  fresh  water.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Pristi'na,  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalet  of  Uskup, 
is  beautifully  situated  among  vine-clad  hills,  and  contains 
several  mosques,  some  of  which  are  of  noble  architecture. 
P.  11. lino. 

Pristiophor'idSE  [from  Prisllopharus :  Gr.  *purra, 
"  saw."  and  <£opoc,  "  bearing  "],  a  family  of  selachians  of  the 
order  Squall,  in  superficial  characters  closely  resembling  the 


sawfishes,  but  belonging  to  a  distinct  order.  The  body  is 
elongated,  but  rather  depressed  forward ;  the  scales  very 
minute ;  the  head  with  the  snout  produced  in  a  very  long, 
flat,  dagger-like  lamina,  which  is  armed  along  each  side 
with  a  row  of  teeth,  as  in  the  sawfishes;  the  nostrils  in- 
ferior; the  mouth  small ;  the  teeth  small ;  branchial  aper- 
tures five,  and  on  the  sides  in  front  of  the  pectoral  fins  ; 
the  spiracles  behind  the  eyes  ;  dorsal  fins  unarmed,  the 
first  in  front  of  the  ventrals ;  no  anal  fin  is  developed  ;  the 
caudal  is  well  developed,  and  has  its  upper  lobe  larger 
than  the  lower.  The  family  has  but  one  genus  of  four 
species,  which  are  confined  to  the  seas  of  South-eastern 
Asia  and  Australia.  Although  agreeing  with  the  Pristidre 
in  such  a  remarkable  and  exceptional  character  as  the  pro- 
longation of  the  snout  into  a  saw,  it  is  related  to  the  true 
sharks,  while  Pristida)  is  related  to  the  rays ;  this  view  is 
accepted  without  doubt  by  all  naturalists.  TIIEO.  GILL. 

Pristipomat'idic  [from  irpiVrw,  "  a  saw,"  and  im/un, "  a 
lid'' — i.  f.  operculum],  a  family  of  fishes  established  by 
(iiinthcr  for  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  perch-like 
forms,  but  properly  limited  to  species  agreeing  in  most 
characters  with  the  Sparida?.  In  all  the  body  is  com- 
pressed and  oblong:  the  scales  ctenoid;  the  lateral  line 
continuous  ;  the  head  compressed  ;  the  opercula  generally 
more  or  less  armed;  the  cheeks  unprotected;  the  mouth  a 
lateral  cleft  and  terminal ;  the  upper  jaw  moderately  pro- 
tractile;  the  supramaxillaries  more  or  less  closing  under 
the  preorbitals ;  teeth  pointed  on  the  jaws,  absent  on  the 
palate:  branchial  apertures  continuous  beneath ;  branchi- 
ostegal  rays  generally  seven  in  number;  dorsal  and  anal 
fins  generally  folding  in  part  into  a  scaly  basal  sheath  ;  the 
dorsal  single,  formed  by  spinous  and  soft  portions  of  nearly 
equal  length  ;  the  anal  like  the  soft  portion  of  the  dorsal, 
and  armed  with  three  spines :  pectorals  with  the  rays 
branched  ;  ventrals  thoracic,  each  with  one  spine  and  five 
rays  :  the  vertebra1  arc  developed  in  typical  or  nearly  typ- 
ical number  (9  +  14  to  10  +  18);  the  stomach  is  cascal ; 
pyloric  appendage?  developed  in  small  or  moderate  num- 
ber :  the  air-bladder  is  generally  simple.  The  family  thus 
defined  is  represented  by  genera  whose  species  live,  for  the 
most  part,  in  tropical  waters.  The  typical  genera  are 
]',int!p<iin(tj  J7JHMi(Mij  OrtAeprfoft'ffj  -unl  Oinoflon.  Others 
have  been  approximated  to  those  whose  systematic  posi- 
tion is  yet  uncertain,  and  a  number  of  those  consigned  to 
it  bv  the  founder  of  the  family  are  now  referred  to  other 
families.  TiiKonoRE  GILL. 

Privas',  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Ardt-che,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ouvcze  and  Mezagon, 
was  one  of  the  Protestant  strongholds  until  in  lf>29  Louis 
XIII.  razed  the  fortress  and  expelled  the  Protestants  ;  has 
a  college,  a  normal  school,  and  some  manufactures  of  silk 
and  cotton.  P.  7838. 

Privateer.  See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  SUMMARY,  by 
PRES.  THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEV,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 
Privateer',  tp.,  Sumter  co.,  S.  C.  P.  1679. 
Priv'et  [Scot,  privie],  or  Prim,  the  Liyuttrnm  vulgare, 
an  oleaceous  shrub  of  Europe,  now  naturalized  to  some 
extent  in  the  U.  S.,  is  chiefly  used  as  a  hedge-plant,  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  It  makes  a  close,  handsome 
hedge,  though  it  is  not  thorny.  Its  wood,  though  small, 
is  saved  for  turners'  use  in  Europe.  Its  berries  yield  a 
pink  coloring-matter  which  is  used  by  map-colorcrs.  There 
are  several  rather  ornamental  species. 

Priv'ilege  [Lat.  prii-ilerjium],  denoted  first  a  law  made 
ntjnlii^t  a  particular  person,  and  afterward  also  a  law  in 
f/iritr  of  a  particular  person.  The  last  is  the  common  use 
of  our  word  "  privilege."  It  is  a  power  or  right  conferred 
on  an  individual  which  others  or  most  others  do  not  enjoy. 
It  may  be  ponitire,  like  patents  and  monopolies,  or  nojutire, 
like  exemption  from  taxes  or  from  the  jurisdiction  of  ordi- 
nary courts,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  members  of  Congress,  from 
arrest  to  a  certain  extent.  The  last  furnishes  an  example 
of  political  privileges ;  of  the  same  kind  are  nobility  and 
suffrage  founded  on  possession  of  property.  Privileges 
may  come  from  the  act  of  the  sovereign  or  be  conferred  by 
express  law.  They  may  be  pei-nmifd  or  real — that  is,  con- 
nected with  a  property,  as  the  right  of  fishery  on  the  bor- 
der of  an  estate,  or  the  political  right  of  jurisdiction  be- 
longing to  a  feudal  estate,  whoever  be  the  owner. 

As  in  republics  all  are  equal  civilly,  and,  with  certain 
qualifications,  politically,  before  the  law,  privileges  are 
naturally  very  few,  if  not  entirely  prohibited.  In  other 
countries  they  are  growing  continually  fewer  in  number 
outside  of  the  political  sphere.  Privileges  in  the  first 
(Latin)  sense  of  the  word,  as  given  above,  are,  we  believe, 
now  unknown.  T.  D.  WOOLSEV. 

Privileges  and  Immunities.  This  expression  has 
recently  assumed  much  importance  in  constitutional  law. 
It  is  found  in  the  U.  S.  Constitution  in  the  following  con- 
nections :  "  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
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nil     ;ir/i  i7.'//-«     nint    immilniti'*   of    citizens    in    tho     several 

States"  (Art.  4,  £  2);  "No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  /inV/v.</.*  or  uuununtii* 
ItMU  (if  (lif  I'.  S."  (Art.  14  of  Amendments). 

I.   The  first  nl1  '  •  -s  was  first  subjected  to  judi- 

cial  construction,  being  founil  in  the  body  ol1  tin-  Constitu- 
tion i  I  self.  The  same  expression  ( "  prii  ilc_-c-  and  i  in  mil 
nities")  was  fouml  in  tlie  Articles  of  Confederation,  but 

i], led   will,   other  language  which   led  to  obscurity  of 

meaning.  The  intention  of  the  clause  in  tho  fourth  ar- 
ticle of  this  pre-cnl  ('on-titulion  is  to  confer  upon  the  eiti 
sens  of  oni-  Stale  in  another  all  the  general  rights  which 
a  citizen  of  the  latter  would  possess  at  home,  -uch  M  t  < 
nei|ilire  and  dispose  of  hunl  ami  other  property,  to  have 
recourse  to  the  courts  tor  redress  of  injuries,  to  pas.  through 
the  State  lor  the  purposes  of  profit  or  plea-ure.  etc'.  In 
other  words,  the  object  of  tho  clause  was  to  give  to  the 
citizens  of  any  State  the  same  general  rights  throughout 
the  country  that  they  would  have  at  home.  Looked  at 
from  this  point  of  v  icw.  the  clause  is  of  great  importance 
»s  relieving  a  citizen  from  vexatious  restrictions,  imposi- 
tions, or  embarrassments  which  might  otherwise  attend  him 
when  ;t list-lit  from  his  holm'  in  oilier  S;aies.  Its  strong  ten- 
dency is  to  give  him  I !»•  .-a me  ad\  ant  ages  in  those  respects 
which  he  would  possess  if  there  was  hut  a  single  government. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  privileges  and  immunities 
herein  referred  to  arc  those  which  are  common  to  the  oiti- 
Rens  of  the  Stute  wherein  they  an-  claimed.  Special  priv- 
ilege-' enjoyed  hy  citizens  in  tlieir  own  State  are  not  secured 
bv  this  provision  to  citizens  of  other  States.  (See  the  ctue 
of  I'nnl  v.  riYi/iii,...  s  Wallace  I'.  S.  Keports,  ISO.)  The 
Su|ireme  I'oiirt  ileolincs  to  define  or  enumerate  all  the 
"  privileges,  etc.."  embraced  within  this  clause,  but  prefers: 
to  deal  with  each  case  as  il  comes  up.  An  interesting  in- 
stance of  the  application  of  the  rule  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
case  of  a  law  of  Maryland  which  prohibited  persons  not 
permanent  residents  in  that  State  from  selling  or  exposing 
to  sale  within  speciiicd  territorial  limits  certain  goods, 
either  by  card,  sample,  or  trade-list  or  catalogue,  without 
obtaining  lor  a  prescribed  fee  a  license  from  the  State  au- 
thorities. A  citi/en  of  New  Jersey  having  proceeded  to 
sell  in  opposition  to  this  law,  and  having  been  indicted,  it 
was  decided  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional  as  op- 
posed to  the  provision  now  under  consideration.  The 
license-fee  in  such  a  case  is  substantially  a  tax,  and  it  is 
well  settled  that  while  a  uniform  tax  may  be  imposed  by 
a  State  on  all  sales  made  within  its  borders,  yet  a  tax  dis- 
criminating against  the  commodities  of  the  citizens  of  the 
other  Slate-  of  the  I'nion  is  inconsistent  with  the  clause 
concerning  "privileges  and  immunities,"  and  accordingly 
void,  i  See  W,,nl  v.  '/'/,.  State  of  Maryland,  12  Wallace, 

41S;    If In,/  v.  I'arliam.  S  Wal'lace,  139.) 

II.  The  clause  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  differs  in 
one  important  respect  from  that  found  in  the  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution. It  refers  to  "privileges  and  immunities"  of 
citizen*  »f  thr  I'.  X,  instead  of  those  of  the  respective 
Stares.  The  whole  clause  of  the  amendment  bearing  upon 
this  point  for  the  sake  of  clearness  will  be  stated:  ''All 
•ns  born  or  naturalized  in  tho  U.  S.,  and  subject  to 
tho  jurisdiction  thereof,  arc  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  of 
the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  en- 
force any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  immiiniiitt  or  priri- 

of  citizens  of  the  U.  S."  This  amendment  plainly 
refers  to  another  class  of  citizens,  "eiti/.ens  of  the  U.  S." 
i  Sec  CmzKN.l  Though  their  "  privileges  and  immunities" 
arc  not  to  bo  abridged,  they  arc  of  the  same  general  class  as 
before,  and  the  former  construction  is  to  be  adopted  in  ascer- 
taining the  meaning  of  the  expression.  Tho  rights  referred 
to  are  fundamental  in  their  nature,  and  embrace  nearly 
every  civil  right  for  the  establishment  and  protection  of 
which  organized  government  it  instituted.  Accordingly, 
any  citi/en  of  the  1 '.  S.  would,  for  example,  have  the  right 
to  come  to  the  seat  of  government  t"  transact  any  business 
he  mny  ha\e  with  it.  to  seek  its  protection,  to  share  its 
offices,  to  engage  in  its  administration.  So  he  has  right 
of  free  acee-s  to  its  seaports,  to  the  sub-treasuries,  land- 
offices,  and  courts  of  justice.  So  lie  may  demand  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  Federal  government  over  his  life, 
liberty,  and  properly  when  on  the  high  seas  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  gov  eminent.  So  he  can  use  the 
na\  igable  waters  of  the  1*.  S.,  however  they  may  penetrate 
the  territories  of  the  several  States,  or  may  of  his  own 
volition  become  a  citizen  of  any  State  of  the  Union  by 
acquiring  a  residence  therein.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
under  tho  clause  now  under  consideration  the  privileges 
of  a  citi/en  of  n  Xrinv  are  not  guarantied,  but  only  tho-e 
of  a  citizen  of  the  Unitxi  SJnt>t.  If  there  is  any  diller- 
ence  between  the  two,  the  former  must  rest  for  security 
and  protection  where  they  have  previously  rested,  on  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  As  deductions  from 
principles,  it  has  been  held  that  the  clause  under  con-id- 
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eration  does  not  prevent  the  legislature  of  a  State  from 
granting  to  a  corporation  the  cx<'lusiv  e  rights  of  maintain- 
ing slaughter-houses  and  yards  lor  cnelosini:  cattle  intend 
ed  I'or  sale  or  slaughter  within  a  district  embracing  n  large 
and  populous  city  (New  <  irleansl,  and  prohibiting  all  other 
person-  from  slaughtering  or  selling  cattle  within  the  pre- 
.-crilicd  di-triel  i  vcpt  at  the  corporation  slaughter  li 
and  vards.  Such  an  i-\cln-i\  e  1  ii-hl  ||  i-  hen-  the  subject 
ni  li"_'i-lation  i-  not  line  of  those  fundamental  civil  rights 
embraced  under  the  term  "privileges  and  immunities" 
•  \/.i,  i./i,r,  i-  /,.,,..-.  Cant,  111  Wall: I  .  .- .  89),  The  Fame 

il    result   was  arrived    at  in  le-| t    to    tile    right  of  a 

woman  to  practi-e  law  in  the  conn-  ol  a  Slate,  it  having 
been  decided  by  I  be  Slate  conrl  that  women  vv  ere  not  elig- 
ible to  practi-c  under  the  laws  of  the  Slate.  Il  wa-  .-.iid 
that  the  right  to  practise  hiw  is  not  a  "privilege  or  im- 
munity "  depending  u| -it  i  /.en-hip  of  the  U.  S.  It  has 

not   been   made  to  depend   upon   citizenship   at   all:    and 
where  it  has  any  relation  to  citizenship,  it  rather  rol. 
that  of  the  State  than  of  the   I   .  S.   ,  /;,•„,/„•,  //  i  .    •/'/„.  ».,,,.. 

ih.  p.  I. 'ill-Kid).  (In  similar  grounds  it  has  been  adjudged 
that  the  usual  and  ordinary  legislation  of  the  States  reg- 
ulating or  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is 
not  unconstitutional  on  this  ground.  A  right  to  sell  such 
property  is  not  one  of  tho  "  privileges  and  immunities" 
within  the  purview  of  this  branch  of  the  Constitution.  In 
this  ca>e  the  court  was  unanimous,  while  in  the  "  slaughter- 
house en-es,"  before  referred  to.  three  judge 
The.-e  concurred  in  the  liquor  case  substantially  upon  tho 
ground  that  in  this  instance  tho  claimant  was  in-isting 
upon  his  right  to  violate  a  mere  police  regulation,  while  in 
the  matter  of  the  slaughter  houses  there  was  an  attempt 
by  tlie  Slate  under  a  thin  disguise  to  restrain  a  citi/en 
from  pursuing  a  lawful  a  vocal  ion  and  to  e-tabli-h  an  odious 
and  o|»jire--i  v  e  monopoly.  Finally .  in  the  c-a-e  of  Minor  v. 
l/<i/i/,t  r*<  il  1 2 1  Wallace,  1(52)  it  was  decided  that  a  law  of 
a  State  conferring  the  right  of  suffrage  exclusively  upon 
males  was  not  unconstitutional  as  abridging  "  the  privi- 
leges or  immunities  "of  female  citizens  of  the  U.S.  While 
women  born  in  the  U.  S.  or  naturalized  here  are  unques- 
tionably citizens,  the  right  to  vote  is  not  one  of  the  neces- 
sary privileges,  etc.,  of  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  clear 
that  no  such  view  prevailed  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  each  State  determining  for  itself  who  should  have 
the  power  to  vote,  and  under  what  restrictions  as  to  age, 
sex,  residence,  and  amount  of  property  owned,  etc.,  it  should 
be  exercised.  If,  when  the  fourteenth  amendment  was 
adopted,  it  was  intended  to  reverse  all  these  rules,  there 
would  have  been  clear  evidence  of  intent,  and  the  matter 
would  not  have  been  left  to  implication.  Moreover,  the 
adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  setting  forth  that  the 
right  to  vote  should  not  be  denied  or  abridged  hy  the  U.  S, 
or  any  State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude,  would  have  been  unnecessary  bad  the 
fourteenth  amendment  had  any  such  sense  aa  was  contended 
for  by  the  advocates  of  female  suffrage.  The  general  result 
of  the  discussion  before  the  courts  is,  that  the  clause  con- 
cerning privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  U.  S., 
as  found  in  the  fourteenth  amendment,  is  not  intended  to 
withdraw  from  tho  States  matters  that  were  previously 
under  their  control,  but  rather  to  secure  to  all  citizens, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  those  great  and  funda- 
mental rights  which  American  theories  of  civil  government 
assume  as  appertaining  to  citizenship.  T.  W.  DWIOIIT. 

Privy  Council.     See  CABINET. 

Privy  Seal,  the  minor  seal  of  the  British  government, 
affixed  to  papers  of  minor  importance,  and  also  to  import- 
ant documents  preparatory  to  the  affixing  of  the  great  seal. 
The  privy  seal  is  in  the  caro  of  a  groat  officer  of  state,  usu- 
ally one  of  the  cabinet,  called  the  lord  privy  seal. 

Prize  [Fr.  jiriit],  something  taken  on  the  sea,  as  bo- 
longing  to  an  enemy  in  war  or  to  a  neutral — i.  e,  to  a  per- 
son resident  in  a  neutral  state  who  is  identified  with  such 
enemy.  A  vessel  of  a  nation  taken  by  its  own  cruisers,  if 
engaged  in  illegal  trade,  may  also  be  called  a  prize.  A 
prize-court  is  one  authorized  by  tho  laws  of  a  nation 
to  decide  cases  of  prize.  (See  INTERNATIONAL  I/AW,  SI-.M- 
MARY.)  T.  D.  W. KM  si  i . 

Priz'zi,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Palermo,  situated 
near  the  sources  of  the  river  Termini.  It  is  one  of  tho 
most  thriving  and  industrious  towns  of  Sicily,  the  inhab- 
itants being  largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
copper,  cotton,  etc.  P.  in  1874,  8S35. 

Pro'a,  or  Prahn  [Port,  proa,  a  "  prow  "],  a  canoe-like 
sailing  vessel  of  the  Malays,  Ladrone  Islanders,  etc.     The 
lee  side  is  straight  and  flat  from  stem  to  stern,  the  other 
rounded.     Both  ends  are  alike.     The  vessel  carries  a  lug- 
sail  of  matting.     A  framework  projects  to  windward,  and 
;  counterbalances  the  effect  of  tho  wind  upon  tho  sail,  which 
i   would  otherwise  upset  the  craft.    Proas  are  commonly  some 
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thirty  feet  long  and  very  rapid  sailers.  They  were  once 
much  used  by  pirates.  The  name  is  often  applied  to  Ma- 
lay vessels  of  other  kinds,  some  propelled  by  oars  and  pad- 
dles, and  some  by  sails  also. 

Probability  [Lat.;)i-o&n&i7i'(a»],  Theory  of,  or  Cal- 
culus of  Probabilities,  as  it  is  usually  called,  may 
be  defined  as  the  application  of  mathematical  reasoning 
to  the  art  of  judging  in  cases  where  only  probable  evi- 
dence can  be  obtained.  The  mode  in  which  the  judgment 
mav  be  thus  assisted  can  be  best  seen  if  we  begin  with  sntrie 
simple  examples  before  laying  down  any  general  principles. 
Suppose  a  die  to  have  two  of  its  six  sides  painted  black, 
the  remaining  four  being  left  white,  and  a  person  to  be  re- 
quired to  .judge  whether,  upon  the  die  being  thrown,  a 
white  or  a  blnck  side  will  be  uppermost.  Common  sense 
will  teach  him  to  guess  the  white  side,  not  because  he  can 
certa.inly  say  it  will  be  thrown,  but  because  it  will  bo  more 
likelv  to  bo  thrown.  In  common  language  it  would  be  said 
that  the  chances  were  two  to  one  in  favor  of  white.  In 
mathematical  language  a  slightly  different  expression  is 
used,  the  probability  of  an  event  being  a  proper  fraction 
of  which  the  denominator  is  the  entire  possible  number  of 
chances  or  cases,  while  the  numerator  is  the  number  of 
those  cases  which  favor  the  proposed  event.  In  the  case 
just  supposed,  for  instance,  there  are  six  sides  to  the  die, 
of  which  one  and  one  only  must  be  thrown.  Four  of  these 
siiles  being  white,  the  probability  of  white  being  thrown  is 
£  =  $,  and  that  of  black  is  f  =  J.  If  one  of  the  four  white 
sides  were  painted  yellow,  the  probabilities  would  be  white 
£,  black  ^.  yellow  ^.  If  the  event  is  impossible,  there  are 
no  cases  which  favor  it,  and  in  the  notation  just  indicated 
its  probability  is  0.  If  all  the  cases  favor  it,  and  its  occur- 
rence is  therefore  certain,  the  probability  is  1.  As  no  de- 
gree of  probability  can  exceed  certainty,  all  degrees  of 
probability  are  somewhere  between  the  limits  0  and  1. 

The  mathematical  solution  of  problems  in  probabilities 
consists,  first,  in  dividing  the  possible  processes  or  re- 
sults into  elementary  and  equally  probable  eases;  anil, 
secondly,  in  finding  how  many  of  these  cases  favor  the 
proposed  event.  In  the  ease  just  supposed  of  a  single  die, 
this  is  very  simple,  and  no  one  could  mistake  the  mode 
of  arriving  at  a  solution.  But  when  the  result  depends 
on  the  concurrence  of  a  number  of  circumstances,  the 
reasoning  becomes  much  more  complex.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  two  dice  are  thrown.  Then,  any  one  of  tho 
six  sides  of  one  die  may  be  combined  with  any  side  of  the 
other,  making,  in  all,  36  combinations.  To  find  the  prob- 
ability of  any  result  from  tho  throw  of  such  a  pair,  we  must 
find  how  many  of  these  combinations  will  give  rise  to  the 
enmliinatiim  in  question,  and  divide  the  number  by  36*.  In 
making  this  calculation  there  is  great  room  for  mistakes  ; 
indeed,  the  subject  of  probabilities  is  by  far  the  most  slip- 
pery one  with  which  the  mathematician  or  logician  has  to 
deal.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  sharper  should  offer  to 
a  countryman  to  give  him  8  cents  every  time  two  one*  were 
thrown  with  two  dice,  provided  the  other  would  give  him 
2  cents  every  time  a  one  and  a  two  were  thrown.  At  first 
sight,  the  countryman  might  consider  the  two  results 
equally  probable,  and  therefore  feel  sure,  in  the  long  run, 
<>(  gaining.  Hut  he  would  be  sure  to  lose,  because  two 
different  numbers  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  thrown  as  a  pair 
of  the  same  number.  To  have  2  ones  each  die  must  fall  ' 
with  »nr  uppermost.  But  to  have  a  out;  and  a  two,  one  may  \ 
be  a  on<:  and  the  other  a  two,  or  the  first  may  be  two  and 
the  second  one  ;  so  that  for  this  result  there  are  two  cases  i 
out  of  :!(>.  while  in  the  first  there  is  but  one.  It  cannot  be  j 
doubted  that  an  understanding  of  this  calculus  would  af- 
ford a  very  material  aid  to  the  judgment  in  weighing  and 
estimating  the  probabilities  of  events  in  the  affairs  of  life  ; 
for,  although  these  events,  or  the  causes  which  give  rise 
to  them,  cannot  generally  be  made  the  subject  of  mathe- 
matical calculation,  yet  the  examination  and  enumeration 
of  tho  various  combinations  of  circumstances  which  may 
give  rise  to  an  event  affords  our  only  means  of  judging  of 
its  probability.  The  longer  a  man's  experience  of  worldly 
affairs  and  the  sounder  his  judgment,  the  more  nearly  he 
will  conform  to  the  rules  and  methods  of  the  mathematical 
calculus  in  estimating  probabilities.  An  eminent  writer 
happily  described  the  calculus  of  probabilities  as  common 
sense  expressed  in  numbers. 

One  of  the  most  generally  useful  rules  of  this  calculus  is 
that  although  an  event  may  be  extremely  improbable  if  it 
has  but  one  opportunity  to  happen,  yet  if  we  increase  the 
number  of  opportunities  indefinitely  it  will  be  sure  to  hap- 
pen in  the  long  run.  By  the  same  principle,  if  the  con- 
currence of  a  large  number  of  circumstances  is  necessary 
to  the  production  of  an  event,  each  of  these  circumstances 
may  be.  in  itself,  very  probable,  and  yet  their  concurrence, 
and  consequently  the  event  itself,  very  improbable.  The 
mathematical  rule  for  determining  probability  in  such  a 
case  is  that  the  probability  of  the  concurrence  of  all  the 


events  is  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  the  probabili- 
ties of  all  the  separate  events.  As  one  example,  suppose 
that  a  law  requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  and  the  President  were  as  likely  as  not  to  be  re- 
jected by  any  one  of  them,  and  that  each  one  of  the  three 
authorities  formed  his  own  opinion  independently  of  the 
other  two.  Then,  the  probability  of  each  authority  ap- 
proving the  law  being  J,  the  probability  of  its  passing  all 
three  would  be  4  X  4  X  i  =  A>  We  can  get  at  the  same 
result  in  this  way :  Out  of  S  laws  introduced  into  the 
House  only  4  would  pass  and  go  to  the  Senate.  Out  of 
this  4  the  Senate  would  pass  2,  and  of  these  2  the  Presi- 
dent would  approve  1.  On  this  principle  an  event  which 
has  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  great  number  of  small  dangers 
is  sure  to  fail  at  last,  though  each  separate  danger  may 
itself  be  small.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  bridge  has 
100  holes  in  it,  and  that  a  person  passing  over  this  bridge 
has  9  chances  out  of  10  of  going  safely  past  each  individ- 
ual hole.  Notwithstanding  so  many  chances  in  his  favor 
for  any  particular  hole,  the  chance  that  ho  would  escape 
them  all  is  only  1  in  ST.IiaU.  That  is,  if  we  take  the  frac- 
tion -fa,  which  expresses  the  probability  of  passing  any  one 
hole  safely,  and  multiply  it  by  itself  100  times,  the  result 
will  be 'about  equal  to  37^55.  So  small  is  this  probability 
that  if  a  wild  beast  should  attempt  to  cross  the  bridge  for 
the  purpose  of  devouring  a  man  standing  at  the  other  end, 
the  latter  might  wait  in  perfect  composure  with  the  moral 
certainty  that  the  animal  would  fall  through  some  hole 
before  he  got  across.  One  of  the  principal  marks  of  the 
practical  wisdom  of  age  and  experience  is  the  ability  to 
recognize  this  principle,  and  there  are  plenty  of  proverbs 
which  are  really  founded  on  it.  When  the  young  man 
stops  up  all  the  holes  in  his  bridge,  so  that  there  is  only  a 
small  chance  of  falling  into  any  one  of  them,  he  feels  com- 
paratively safe.  But  the  older  one  knows  from  experience 
that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  mere  number  of  possible 
mishaps  will  be  very  likely  to  result  in  the  failure  of  a 
plan,  though  the  plan  may  seem  almost  secure  against 
each  of  them  separately. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  important  results  of  this 
calculus  is  seen  in  what  is  termed  the  law  of  averages,  or 
the  tendency  of  chance  events  which  occur  in  great  num- 
bers to  follow  regular  laws.  The  life  of  an  individual  is 
proverbially  one  of  the  most  uncertain  things  in  human 
affairs.  But  when  we  take  large  bodies,  like  the  popula- 
tion of  a  State  or  great  city,  the  deaths  follow  a  law  so 
exact  that  mathematical  tables  of  their  probable  number 
can  be  formed,  and  on  these  tables  life  insurance  compa- 
nies can  arrange  their  rates  of  premium  with  the  moral 
certainty  that  the  death-rate  will  not  vary  seriously  from 
that  calculated.  Not  only  the  total  number  of  deaths,  but 
the  proportion  of  deaths  from  the  most  fortuitous  causes, 
follow  nearly  their  regular  law.  No  doubt  if  we  could 
learn  how  many  men  arc  killed  by  falling  from  houses,  we 
should  find  it  wonderfully  constant  from  year  to  year.  In 
cases  like  this  the  constancy  of  the  result  is  the  conse- 
quence of  some  widespread  underlying  cause,  hidden  by 
other  accidental  causes  acting  in  different  ways  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  Thus,  a  table  of  mortality  is  the  combined 
expression  of  a  certain  law  of  the  human  constitution  and 
certain  conditions  of  the  eliuiate.  The  number  of  deaths 
by  falling  from  scaffolding  expresses  the  degree  of  general 
carefulness  or  carelessness  which  characterizes  men  en- 
guged  in  building.  The  general  rule  is,  that  in  order  that 
a  law  of  averages  may  be  closely  followed  it  is  necessary  that 
tho  seemingly  accidental  events  enumerated  should  be  the 
result  of  two  sets  of  causes,  of  which  one  is  invariable 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  time,  while  the  other  is 
entirely  accidental  in  each  individual  case.  When  the 
variable  or  chance  causes  are  not  purely  accidental,  but 
affect  large  masses  or  vary  from  year  to  year,  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  exact  law.  For  instance,  if  a  large  frac- 
tion of  the  population  died  from  occasional  epidemics,  there 
could  no  longer  be  an  exact  law  of  mortality. 

SI.MOX  NrcwrOMB. 

Pro'bflte  [Lat.  probatnd],  in  law,  a  judicial  proceeding 
before  a  court  possessing  the  proper  authority  by  Which  an 
instrument  is  established  as  tho  last  will  and  testament  of 
the  deceased  person  whose  act  it  purports  to  be.  Accord- 
ing to  the  practice  which  generally  prevails  in  this  coun- 
try, the  alleged  will  is  produced  by  the  executor  or  by  a 
legatee,  who  is  termed  the  '•  proponent :"  notice  of  the  ap- 
plication is  given  to  tho  persons  having  an  interest  in  the 
estate;  at  the  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  subscribing 
witnesses  is  taken,  and  other  witnesses  are  examined  if 
necessarv,  and  the  judge  renders  a  decree,  either  declaring 
the  will  valid  and  admitting  it  to  probate,  or  pronouncing 
it  invalid  and  rejecting  it.  In  F.ngland  prior  to  1857  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  possessed  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  tes- 
tamentary matters,  but  wills  of  personal  property  only 
could  be  proved  therein ;  if  a  will  of  real  estate  was  dis- 
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•  I.  its  validity  »a«  decided  in  an  action   brought  to  try 
tln>  title  to  the  lands  devi-ed   thereby.      This  jui -i-dictiou 

wni  taken  from  tl dcsiustical  court-  and  conferred  up,,,, 

•.  tribunal  created  in  |s.'t7.  styled  tin-  court  of  probate 

livorce.      Sin  1  i.-al  courts  ne\  er  ha\  c  formed 

;i    |i;irt    cif  thr  judicial    system    in    this   country,    triliuniil-- 

have    been    cstabli-hed     in    tin-    several    Slut.--.    variously 

known    H    "Is    'if   probate.   lonOgatM1    OOnrU,    oi|iliaii-' 

courts,  and  tli,>  like,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  probate  of 

wills,    the    settlement    of    de lent-'    e-lalcs.    and    kindred 

matters.      Their  [towers  and  I les  of  procedure  are  wholly 

refill. He  |    I  ty   statute.  a  I'cal    diversity  exists    in 

the      laMMnlv    provisions    of    tile    several    Slates.       \    w'l\\    of 
t.il  property  may  lie  proved,  and  the  probate,  if  reg- 
ular, is  linal  and  conclusive  ii|inn  the  [tarlies  interest. --I    in 
State.       Wills  of   real  estate  may  also  lie   admilted  to 

probate    in    many  if  not    most    of  tl mmonwe.illlis,  lint 

sneh  [troiiate  is  ii'.t  in  genc;-al  conclii-  i  v  e  ;  it  Dimply  de 
tormines  the  p»iin>i  /'./••/•  validity  of  the  testament,  and 
casts  the  burden  upon  tho-o  who  dispute  it. 

.loM\    \OHIO\    I'.IMI  i-ov. 

Proboscill'cn  [from  pmliniu-i*,  a  "  trunk  "  or  "  snout  "], 
an  order  of  mammals  distinguished  by  the  extension  of  the 
into  a  probosoifl  and  the  columnar  form  of  the  legs 
» ml  feet,  and  typified  by  the  elephants  of  the  present  epoch. 
Tlie  brain  is  of  the.  edilealiilian  type — /.  e.  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  are  comparatively  large  and  overlap  in  great 
part  the  cerebrum  behind  and  the  cerebellum  in  front :  the 
hemispheres  are  eouii'-  ;I  developed  corpus  cal- 

losiim  and  by  a  reduced  anterior  commissure  :  the  placenta 
is  dividual!-  and  '/.onary  ;  the  incisors  variable  in  number 
— §,  or  in  extinct  forms  §  or  § — but  always  have  persistent 
pulp--,  and  arc  developed  as  long  tusks  curved  outward: 
the  legs  arc  extensible  in  a  straight  lino,  and  the  proximal 
joints  in  great  part  exserted  outside  of  the  common  ab- 
dominal integument  :  the  !'••<•!  have  the  palmar  and  plantar 
sui  lares  iiivo-ied  iii  extenilcd  [lad-like  i ntegumcut s,  w  h  ich 
also  nn  de.  lie  i  he  toes;  the  carpal  bones  are  in  two  regular 
(not  interlock!  111:1  row-,  and  are  broad  and  short 
form  is  extended  inward,  broad,  and  furnishes  a  large  at- 
tachment forward  for  the  ulna,  which  is  antrorsely  pro- 
duced ;  the  unciform  is  directly  in  front  of  the  cuneiform, 
and  the  magnum  directly  in  front  of  the  lunar:  the  hind 
font  has  the.  astragalus  at  its  anterior  portion  very  short, 
IX,  and  not  deflected  inward,  articulating  in  front  only 
with  the  na\icular;  the  toes  are  in  all  the  known  forms 
live  to  each  foot,  and  encased  in  shallow  hoofs.  The  order 
one  li\  ing  family  ( Klephantidae),  and  to 
it  by  almost  all  authors  an  extinct  family  (Dinothei 

No  referred  ;  these  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  g,-c:it  dilVerence.s  in  the  structure  of  the  skull,  as 
well  as  in  the  development  of  the  teeth,  the  peculiar  denti- 
tion of  tin-  elephants  not  being  shared  by  the  Dinotheriids. 
!-n  l-)i. ni'iiAXT  and  DIXOTHKRIITM.)     TIIEODOKK  (!n.i.. 

ProbuSf  b.  at  Sirmium,  Pannonia,  about  2.10  A.  n. ;  en- 
ihe   army  very  early;    attracted  the  attention  of  the 

•or  Valerian  by  his  valor;   rose  rapidly  ;   < imandcd 

with  success  in  liaiil,  (icrmany.  Africa, on  the  Nile,  and  on 
the  rinphratc-.  an<l  was  made  governor-general  of  all  the 

I'oman  provii sot' the  Kast.     On  the  death  of  the  emperor 

Taeihis  iu  L'76  ho  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  armies  of  the 
Kast.  and  bis  short  icign  was  a.  >eric,  of  brilliant  exploit-. 
He  drove  the  (lea-manic  tribes  |);1ek  into  their  own  country, 

i ipelled  them   to  give  up  the  plunder  they  had  M 

away  from  (iaul,  pacified  the  whole  northern  boundary 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  l-'uphrates.  and  suppressed  with 
great  promptness  several  attempts  at  revolt  in  the  interior. 
lint  having  established  general  peace,  he  employed  the 
army  in  works  of  public  utility — the  draining  of  swamps, 
the  planting  of  vim-yards,  etc.  ;  and  the  discontent  occa- 
sioned thereby  grew  into  an  uncontrollable  fury  when  he 
one  day  said  that  a  standing  army  soon  would  be  super- 
fluous. The  soldiers  immediately  turned  from  their  work, 
attacked  him.  and  killed  him  in  his  native  city  in  282. 

Proced'ure  (law).  Although  not  a  technical  word  of 
the  common  law.  /,,•,„•:, /,„•,•  \*  employed  by  modern  writers 
as  a  generic  term  to  denote  all  the  "formal  steps  and  pro- 
ngl  in  the  conduct  of  a  judicial  controversy,  and  the 
legal  rules  which  control  their  use.  Certain  uniform  prin- 
ciples seem  to  have  determined  the  nature  and  moulded 

the  history  of  procedure  in  every  national  juri'pnidci 

that  has  made  a  completed  progress  from  rude  beginnings 
to  a  condition  of  philosophical  and  equitable  perfection. 
The  earliest  stages  are  always  characterized  by  an  intense 
formalism:  the  law  is  almost  wholly  made  up  of  the  arlii 
trary,  technical  forms,  each  appropriate  to  a  particular 
wrong  or  remedy,  which  mus|  be  followed  with  scrupulous 
t  caotneu;  the  growth  of  the  jurisprudence  for  a  consider 
nb'e  period  consists  in  the  modification  of  these  forms  and 
their  extension  to  new  facts  and  relations;  in  time,  the 


dominion  of  form  i-   relaxed,  the  technical  and  arbii 
featnie-  gradually  disappear:    and  at  last  the   methods   of 

administering   iu-tiec   i ome  simple  and  are  based  upon 

e'juitaK!.     notion-.      Tin-    course   <if  development    marked 

Hiiro    prngrev-    of   the    Roman     law    '-ee    l,\vv,   Cl\  ||      ; 
it   has    been  exhibited  no  b---    clearly  in  (be  jni  i-priidencc 
ttf   |-:>i'_'Und  and    of   the   I'.  S.      The   most    striking    f- 
of  the    procedure   originally  prevailing   in    Knglund    is    (be 
separation  into  two  distinct  and  wi  :  lem-. 

tin ininon  law  and  the  etpiualib-      I  he  foi  mcr  exelusit  civ 

n-ed  by  tb mrls  of  law  for  the  enforcement  of  legal  rights 

in    connection  with  the  jury  trial;    the   bitter  employed  by 

the  COUrtS  ot  viit    nf  e.|ilit;,b]c 

without     the    jury,      of    the    two,  'ii-law 

met  hods    wen-   much    the   elder.         From     tile    earliest     periods 

rights  were  enforced  in  the  law  courts  by  means  of  difl'er- 
i-nt    actions,   the    „,,,.,(    important    of  which,    denominated 

"  ical   K>tioU8,"   Iran   -obdy    used    tor  the    recovery  of    lands. 

Prior  to  Kdward  I.  there  e\i-lcd  but  three  action*  for  the 

i> very   of   money  -  -d.  •  Mt,   and    trespass.       l!v 

virtue    of  a    statute    DmUVd    in    the    n(gn    of  that    kin 
Kdw.   I.  c.  21)  other  form-  weie   afterward    invented.      The 
highly  technical  real  actions  were  subsei|iicut  l\  aliamloned, 
with  a  few  occasional  exceptions,  and  the  following  actions 
••••    c-tabii-hed    as  the  ordinary    means   of  enforcing 
:   "ejectment."   to   reco\cr    possession    and    to 
try   the  title  "f  lauds:   ••detinue"  and   ••  replevin."  to  re- 
cover possession  of  chattels:   "  eo\  cnant."  to  recover  tlam- 

lor  the  breach  of  a  sealed  agreement  ;  "debt."  to  re- 
cover a  fixed  and  certain  -mil  of  money  owed  liv  the  de- 
fendant, not  as  damaires .-  ••  ;, ..  ump-it."  t,(  recover  damages 
for  the  breach  of  a  contract  not  under  seal,  whether  written 
or  verbal,  express  or  implied  :  "  trespass,"  to  recover  dam- 

'  tr  a  wrongful  act  of  violence  to  person  or  property  : 
"case,"  to  recover  damages  for  a  wrong  to  person  or 
property  unaccompanied  with  \  iolence.  or  when  the  injury 
was  consequential ;  "  trover,"  to  recover  damages  for  the 
wrongful  detention  and  conversion  of  chattels.  The  rules 
which  governed  these  actions  were  technical  and  formal,  and 
the  courts  were  more  often  employed  in  deciding  whether 
the  proper  kind  of  action  had  been  brought,  or  whether 
the  correct  formulas  of  words  had  been  used,  than  in  ad- 
judicating upon  the  actual  merits  of  causes  and  determin- 
ing the  real  rights  of  the  parties.  Inseparably  connected 
with  this  diversity  of  actions  was  the  common-law  system 
of  pleading  :  the  two  reacted  upon  and  supported  each 
other,  and  the  technicalities  of  the  one  brought  out  and 
strengthened  the  formalism  of  the  other.  The  procedure 
in  equity  was  based  upon  more  simple  and  natural  notions. 
and,  however  much  it  may  have  become  encumbered  by 
dilatory  and  unnecessary  practices,  tbc-c  were  not  inherent 
mid  esseptj;,!.  X,,  forms  of  actions  existed,  but  a  single 
method  sufficed  for  all  kinds  of  claims,  defences,  and  re- 
liefs. The  complainant  stated  his  case  with  great  minute- 
ness of  detail  in  a  "  bill."  the  defendant  set  forth  his  ver- 
sion in  an  "answer;"  and  upon  these  pleadings  and  the 
proofs  the  chancellor  rendered  his  decree.  In  this  judg- 
ment the  rights,  claims,  and  liabilities  of  all  the  parties 
were  adjusted,  and  relief  could  be  granted  alike  to  de- 
fendants or  to  complainants.  It  was,  therefore,  a  cardinal 
principle  of  the  equity  procedure  that  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  controversy  and  who  could  be  affected  by  the 
decree  should  be  made  parties  to  a  suit.  All  these  prin- 
ciples, methods,  and  rules  of  the  common-law  ana  the 
equity  procedure  were  incorporated  into  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  American  States;  and  although  they  have  been 
modified  in  many  of  the  commonwealths,  in  others  they 
are  retained  to  the  present  day  substantially  as  they  ex- 
isted at  the  time  when  lilackstone  wrote  h  >/•!>». 
A  revolution  has  finally  been  effected  in  this  country  and 
in  England  in  evci  \  respect  identical  with  that  which  took 
place  in  the  Roman  law  when  the  prwtor's  extraordinary 
jurisdiction  was  extended  to  all  kinds  and  classes  of  litiga- 
tions. In  !<|s;  the  legislature  of  New  York  adopted  a  code 
of  civil  procedure — chiefly  planned  and  created  by  I)avid 
Dudley  Field — which  entirely  abandoned  all  former  existing 
methods,  and  inaugurated  a  new  system  for  the  enforcement 
of  rights  and  the  recovery  of  remedies.  Its  central  princi- 
>  In-  abolition  of  all  distinction  between  action-  at  law 
and  suits  in  equity,  find  of  all  forms  of  action,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  single  judicial  instrument  called  the  "civil 
action  "  by  which  all  rights  are  maintained,  duties  enforced, 
ami  reliefs  obtained.  The  barrier  which  had  separated  the 
administration  of  law  and  eijuity  is  thus  broken  down. 
Legal  and  equitah'  f<  fences,  and  remedies  maybe 
combined,  and  the  single  judgment  of  the  court  may  deter- 
mine and  establish  the  linal  sum  of  all  the  rights  and  in- 
terests belonging  to  the  litigant  parties.  With  the  com- 
mon la.v  forms  of  action  the  common-law  forms  of  plead- 
ing are  also  i.  and  in  their  stead  is  substituted 
one  simple  and  natural  mode,  adapted  to  all  possible  con- 
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troversies,  for  it  merely  requires  the  parties  to  state  in  or- 
dinary language  the  actual  facts  wnich  constitute  their 
causes  of  action  or  defences.  As  a  consequence  of  the  fun- 
damental principle  above  mentioned,  the  equitable  doctrine 
of  parties  is  preferred  in  place  of  the  legal  rules,  which 
were  in  many  instances  peculiarly  artificial  and  arbitrary. 
Finally,  the  equity  doctrines  prevail  in  the  rendition  of 
judgments  and  in  the  apportionment  of  relief  among  all 
the  suitors.  The  system  has  been  accepted,  sometimes  with 
unimportant  modifications,  but  often  without  any  change 
from  the  original  type,  in  twenty-three  of  the  States  and 
Territories,  and  may  be  styled  the  "  reformed  American 
procedure."  Passing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.,  it  pre- 
vails in  several  of  the  British  colonies,  and  has  recently 
been  adopted  in  all  its  essential  principles  in  England 
itself,  where  it  went  into  operation  by  act  of  Parliament 
during  the  fall  of  1875.  The  history  of  jurisprudence  does 
not  present  another  so  remarkable  instance  of  legisla- 
tion. Jons  NOIITON  POHEKOY. 

Procellar'idse  [Procetlaria, procella,  "a  storm  " — I.  e. 
the  storm-birds],  a  family  of  swimming  birds,  including  the 
petrels  or  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  albatrosses,  and  related 
forms.  These  have  a  gull-like  body  ;  the  neck  rather  short : 
the  bill  moderate,  and  composed,  apparently,  of  several 
pieces ;  the  upper  mandible  having  a  decurved  convex  tip, 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sheath  by  a  groove  proceed- 
ing from  the  nasal  region ;  the  lower  a  lateral  groove,  de- 
flected downward,  and  also  leaving  a  terminal  piece;  the 
nostrils  at  the  end  of  tubular  processes,  which  are  more  or 
less  immersed  in  grooves;  the  wings  are  generally  elon- 
gated and  pointed,  rarely  (as  in  PelicaHoiaet)  short ;  tail 
also  generally  long  and  forked,  sometimes  (as  in  /ViVim- 
oidet)  short  and  rounded;  legs  submcdian  ;  tibite  exserted; 
tarsi  variable,  covered  with  small  scales;  toes  three  in 
front,  connected  together  by  a  broad  web.  posterior  rudi- 
mentary or  wanting;  the  skull  is  schizognathous,  and  in 
most  respects  agrees  with  that  of  the  gulls  and  loons,  but 
exhibits  some  distinctive  characters,  and  has  been  regarded 
by  Streets  as  indicating  a  peculiar  sub-family  (Nectrio- 
innrphto).  The  family  is  generally  divided  into  three  sub- 
families: (1)  Procellarinse,  including  most  of  the  small 
species;  (2)  Diomedeinje,  comprising  the  albatrosses;  and 
(3)  Pelicanoidina?,  represented  by  the  single  aberrant  ge- 
nus Pelicaaoidfi.  Prof.  3.  Rcinhardt  has  recently  (1*7:!) 
based  a  new  classification  of  Procellarina)  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  a  sesanioid  bone  or  bones  in  connection  with 
the  humerus,  which,  when  present,  have  attachments  with, 
iiinl  are  mechanically  subservient  to,  certain  muscles  of  the 
fore  arm  and  metacarpus.  These  sesamoids  are  present  in 
the  puffins,  but  absent  in  the  fulmars  and  the  typical  petrels. 
By  Gray  111  species  are  recognized.  Some  one  or  other 
of  these  are  found  in  the  high  seas  and  along  the  coasts  of 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  they  extend  inland  less  than 
most  other  birds.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  dimensions 
of  a  small  swallow  to  those  of  a  large  goose.  THEODOHE  GILL. 

Proc'ess  [Lat.  proeemu],  in  law.  A  generic  term, 
primarily  used  to  designate  all  the  means  by  which  a  de- 
fendant is  compelled  to  appear  and  answer  to  an  action 
brought  against  him,  or  to  the  judgment  recovered  therein 
against  him,  and  also  the  means  by  which  his  property  is 
secured  or  taken  in  satisfaction  of  such  judgment.  It  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  many  other  judicial  writs  or 
orders  by  which  persons  arc  summoned  or  directed  to  per- 
form particular  duties.  In  the  criminal  procedure  it  de- 
notes the  warrants  or  other  writings  authorizing  and  direct- 
ing the  arrest  of  persons  charged  with  offences.  In  a  more 
general  sense  it  embraces  all  judicial  writs  commanding 
public  officers  or  private  individuals  to  do  a  specified  act; 
and,  finally,  it  is  used,  although  not  technically,  as  synony- 
mous with  ''proceeding."  Actions  at  law  were  formerly  com- 
menced in  England  by  a  process  called  the  "original  writ," 
which  was  issued  in  the  king's  name,  contained  a  statement 
of  the  complaint,  and  was  addressed  to  the  sheriff,  com- 
manding him  to  summon  the  defendant.  This  writ  was 
practically  abolished  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  when  it 
was  enacted  that  all  personal  actions  should  be  commenced 
by  the  writ  of  capias  if  the  defendant  was  to  be  arrested,  and 
by  the  writ  of  "  summons  "  if  he  was  not  to  be  arrested. 
The  former  is  an  order  issued  from  the  court  directing  the 
sheriff  to  take  the  defendant  and  hold  him  to  bail  to  an- 
swer the  plaintiff's  claim,  or  in  default  thereof  to  retain 
him  in  custody.  The  latter  is  a  similar  order  addressed  to 
the  defendant  himself,  commanding  him  to  appear  in  the 
suit.  The  corresponding  process  in  chancery  suits  was 
the  "  writ  of  subpoena,"  while  that  in  the  ecclesiastical  and 
admiralty  courts  was  termed  a  "  citation  ;"  both  were,  like 
the  summons,  personal  orders  to  the  defendant.  At  pres- 
ent, all  actions  are  commenced  in  England  by  a  process  in 
the  nature  of  a  summons.  In  the  U.  S.,  wherever  the  re- 
formed procedure  has  feccn  adopted,  all  actions  iu  the  su- 


perior courts  are  begun  by  a  summons  or  notice  to  the 
defendant  directing  him  to  appear  and  answer  within  a 
specified  number  of  days ;  in  several  of  the  States  it  18 
issued  directly  by  the  plaintiff  or  his  attorney,  in  others 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  the  suit  is  brought.  In 
those  commonwealths  which  retain  the  common-law  methods 
different  forms  of  preliminary  process  are  used,  but,  under 
whatever  names,  they  are  generally  analogous  to  the  writ 
of  summons.  A  peculiar  local  practice  prevails,  however, 
in  New  England,  of  commencing  all  legal  actions  by  at- 
taching the  defendant's  property,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  expected  recovery.  Final 
process  is  the  means  by  which  a  judgment  is  enforced  and 
satisfied,  and  is  of  two  kinds — that  against  the  property, 
and  that  against  the  person.  The  former,  which  is  now 
termed  the  •'  execution,"  but  was  once  generally  known  as 
the  fieri  facia*,  or  %/i.  fa.,  commands  the  sheriff  to  make 
the  judgment  out  of  the  debtor's  goods  and  chattels,  and 
if  that  is  impossible,  then  out  of  his  lands ;  the  latter — the 
body-execution,  capias  eatittfacicndum,  or  ca.  ea. — directs 
the  officer,  in  default  of  sufficient  property,  to  take  the 
debtor's  body.  The  latter  species  of  execution  can  only 
be  resorted  to  in  those  cases  in  which  the  defendant  may 
be  arrested.  In  addition  to  these  preliminary  and  final 
steps,  there  may  be,  under  certain  circumstances  and  in  a 
special  class  of  actions,  intermediate  proceedings  in  the 
nature  of  process  against  the  defendant — namely,  an  order 
or  warrant  of  arrest,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  taken  and 
held  to  bail  or  detained,  and  a  warrant  or  order  of  attach- 
ment, by  virtue  of  which  his  property  is  seized  and  held  to 
wait  the  final  judgment.  JOHN  NORTON  POMKKOV. 

Proces'sion  of  the  Ho'ly  Ghost.  This  term  is 
based  on  John  xv.  20,  where  Christ  says  of  the  Spirit  whom 
he  will  send  from  the  Father  that  "  he  proceedeth  from  the 

Father"  (irapd  Tot)  iraTpbs  fKiropfverat,  hence  eicTropeucris,  pro- 

cessfo).  It  designates  in  the  orthodox  theology  the  cha- 
racteristic individuality  (iSidnjs,  proprietaR,  character  }ti/~ 
poetaticHs)  of  the  third  Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as  the 
eternal  generation  (yew-rivta,  genei-atio)  is  the  characteristic 
property  of  the  Son,  and  the  unbegotten  paternity  (iftvrnata, 
fitifernitat)  the  exclusive  peculiarity  of  the  Father.  There 
is  an  old  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
about  the  single  procession  (from  the  Father  almte)  and 
the  double  procession  (from  the  Father  and  the  Son).  The 
Jsicene  Creed  (381)  asserts  only  the  procession  from  the 
Father  (A)?.  S.  qni  es  1'alre  proccdit),  in  verbal  adherence 
to  the  passage  in  John,  and  the  Greek  Church  understands 
this  in  an  exclusive  sense  (from  the  Father  alone).  The 
Latin  Church,  after  Augustine,  taught  the  double  proces- 
sion, and  afterward  embodied  it,  without  asking  the  con- 
sent of  the  Greeks,  in  the  Nicene  Creed  by  the  insertion 
of  filioqne  ("and  from  the  Son").  This  famous  clause 
first  appeared  in  5811,  at  a  synod  of  Toledo  in  Spain  (in 
strong  opposition  to  Arianism),  and  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  Pope  Leo  III.  (809)  it  was  gradually  adopted  in  the 
Latin  Church,  from  which  it  passed  into  the  Protestant 
churches.  This  difference  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
bitter  controversy  since  the  days  of  Pbotius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (d.  891).  The  councils  of  Lyons  (1274) 
and  of  Florence  (1439)  endeavored  to  settle  it,  but  in  vain. 
The  Greek  divines  plead  in  favor  of  the  single  procession 
the  letter  of  the  Scripture,  the  original  text  of  the  Xiccne 
Creed,  ami  the  dignity  or  monarchy  (^ova.p\ia.)  of  the 
Father  as  the  sole  fountain,  cause,  and  root  of  the  Deity ; 
they  also  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  eternal  met- 
aphysical procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father  alone, 
and  the  historical  minion  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father 
and  from  the  Son  (John  xiv.  20;  xvi.  7).  The  former  be- 
longs to  the  Trinity  of  essence,  the  latter  to  the  Trinity 
of  revelation,  and  begins  with  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The 
Latin  divines  infer  the  double  procession  (taking  this  term 
in  a  wider  sense)  from  the  double  mission  and  from  the  4 
essential  unity  (or  A«ni(«m»/r<)  of  the  Son  with  the  Father, 
so  that  if  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  essence  of  the 
Father,  he  must  proceed  also  from  the  essence  of  the  Son, 
both  being  the  same.  A  compromise  was  suggested  by  the 
formula  that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  throngk 
the  Sim  (6ii  TOU  vio5).  When  Pius  IX.  invited  the  Eastern 
patriarchs  to  the  Vatican  Council  in  1S70,  they  renewed 
the  old  protest  against  the  heretical  filioqnc.  The  Dol- 
linger  Union  Conference  between  Old  Catholics,  Orientals, 
and  Anglo-Catholics  discussed  this  controversy  at  Bonn  in 
Aug.,  1875,  and  came  to  an  agreement  which  surrenders  the 
filioque  as  an  unauthorized  interpolation  to  the  Creed,  and 
endorses  the  single  procession  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Father 
alone,  but  through  the  Son,  as  taught  by  John  of  Damas- 
cus, the  last  of  the  Greek  Fathers.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Pro'cida,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Naples, 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name  lying  between  Ischia  and 
Cape  Misenum.  This  little  island,  not  more  than  8J  miles 
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in  circumference,  i-  ««tir«ly«OIIIpOMd  of  volcanic  tufa,  and 

tin'  town  "I'   I'nictdii.  on  I  ln>  I'!.  -idc.  stands   on  M  high  and 

I    rock  whirl]    i-    it-elf  almost    surrounded    by  water. 

Tin-   principal  edifice,   besides   tin-  church.--,   i-   tin-  royal 

I   iif    lhi<    Bout-boil-,   who   frei|iicntly    .-aim-    hero    fur 

health   or  amu-cim-nt.      I'rocida    wa-   originally  a   <in-ck 

.-•i -ttli -meni.  Hint  it  is  said  that,  in  spite  of  tin-  II.IIL-  Human 

.|:lli ,,|'  till-  df\U.-tuliillI"    lit'  till'    Saracen-.  "(  SpUlli"h 

mi  I   i:n-_'li-'h   occupations,  tin-  women    still    retain  iinic-h  <>f 
the  Creek    phvsiiigiiiiniv   innl   something  of  tin-  Creek  Ml 

Mine.      The  inhabitants  are  < llpied  part'.y  ill  a-.'i-iculturc 

Ithi-  cultivable   pin-linns   "f   the   island    being   wonderfully 
prnduciivei.  |i:irtly   in  tunny  fishing,  "ml   about    lull  men 

•  uglily  e'n|ilo\cd  iii  the  search  fur  coral.  The  whole 
p  i| .ulaiion  .,('  the  island  is  about  14,000,  most  of  whom 
live  in  thi'  town  of  I'rocida. 

I'ro'rlns,  b.  Feb.  8,  412  A.  n.,  at  Byzantium  :  edu<-at.-d 
:it  Vinthus  in  I. vein,  from  which  his  family  descended: 

I  at  Alexandria  and  Athen-,  and  b me  a  celebrated 

teacher  of  philosophy  iii  the  latter  city,  where  lie  il.  Apr. 

IT.  IS'i.     Ho  was  the  last  member  of  the  Ncn  I'latmiic 

rd  any  celebrity.    In  modern  times  he  has 

in>t  commanded  any  great  interest.     There  is  no  complete 

which  are  still  extant.     That 

hy  <'oi»in  (6  vol."..  Paris.  1^0-27)  contains  the  treatises 

On    /'rftrillfncr    Illl'l    1'nfi  .    the    T>  n    l)'nll,ltt  nhnnt    1'i'ai'i'li  n<-.  , 

tin-  Xiitiire  nf  Ki-il,  and  the  commentaries  on  the  Alcibiadet 
and    Parmenidet.     There  are  translations  in   English  by 

Th-nnas  Taylor  of  the  t''»:n,i>  nt>irict   on  the  Timitti*,  the 
/'  I'lnto,  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  of  t'irr 
I/if  in  UK. 

Procon'sul  [Lat.].  a  magistrate  in  the  ancient  Roman 
government  uln.  eu-rcise  1  '-nnsular  authority  over  a  prov- 
ir  nil  army,  but  not  over  Rome.  In  many  fuses  ho 
was  n  consul,  who  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ser- 
vice was  sent  to  control  a  province,  but  sometimes  the  pro- 
su!  was  not  even  of  consular  rank. 

Proco'pitis,  b.  at  Cwsarea,  Palestine,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  A.  n. ;  studied  at  Constantinople;  ao- 
ni'-d  I;,  li-arius  as  his  secretary  on  his.  campaigns  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Italy,  and  held  after  his  return  to  Con- 
st •intiiiople  the  highest  dignities  in  the  civil  service  of 
tin-  By/antine  government.  Of  his  works  are  still  extant 
//iVi/n'.v,  a  re  presentation  of  the  history  of  his  own  time, 
clear,  trustworthy,  and  interesting,  translated  into  KIIL' 
lish  by  Henry  Holcroft  (London.  l(i.">:;);  Klitmaln,  a  work 
on  the  public  buildings  erected  during  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  ami  . I ,i, •,-,!,, i, i.  translated  into  English  under  the 
title  of  The  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  the  Empi  nir 
Justinian  i  In7t).  His  authorship  of  the  last  work  is  ques- 
tioned, however.  Complete  edition  by  W.  Dindorf  (3  vols., 
Bonn,  1833-38). 

Procopius  the  Great,  to  be  distinguished  from  PRO- 
roi'ii  s  I-IIK  I.i:ss  la  friend  and  companion  of  his),  b.  of  a 
rich  and  noble  Bohemian  family;  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion :  travelled  in  Italy.  Spain.  Krance.  and  the  Holy  Land, 
and  was  ordained  a  priest  after  his  return  to  Bohemia,  but 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  Hussite  war  he  joined  the  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  so  greatly  that  after  Ziska's 
death  in  1421  he  was  chosen  cornmander-in-chief  by  the 
Taboritos,  On  the  approach  of  the  German  armies  of 
;  it-rs  the  different  Hussite  parties,  among  which  were 
the  Orphans  under  Prut-opine  tne  Less,  united  under  the 
i  -hip  of  Procopius  the  Ureat,  and  a  war  ensued  (1427- 
32),  remarkable  at  once  for  the  eminent  valor  and  the 
unheard-of  cruelty  which  the  Hussites  evinced.  They  made 
<-:impaigns  into  Saxony.  Silesia.  Moravia,  Hungary,  Aus- 
tria, and  Bavaria.  The  Herman  armies  which  were  sent 
:i*t  them  were  utterly  ilri.-.itr  I.  towns  and  villages 
lumit  ami  their  inhabitants  massacred,  and  an  im- 
i>  amount  of  booty  was  carried  back  to  Bohemia. 
The  emperor's  oners  of  concessions  were  rejected,  but  a 
momentary  calm  was  produced  when  in  1432  Saxony 
bought  a  truce  of  two  years  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  In 
1 1.;.;  the  llus-ites  consented  to  send  eight  delegates  to  the 
Council  of  Bale.  Procopius  was  one  of  them,  and  he  took 
part  with  great  energy  in  the  debate,  but  after  the  lapse 
of  fifty  days  the  Bohemian  delegates  grew  tired  and  re- 
turned to  Prague.  Papal  commissionera  followed  them, 
and  at  last  a  compromise  was  brought  al>out  t.ctween  the 
Human  Catholics  and  the  Callixtincs.  The  Taborites,  how- 
ever, refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pope,  and 
thus  arose  a  controversy  between  them  and  the  Callixtincs 
which  soon  grew  into  open  warfare.  At  the  battle  of 
liomishbrad  (May  .10,  11:111  a  sudden  panic  seized  the 
Taborite  army:  it  was  utterly  ilct.iit  I.  n  I  both  Proco- 
pius the  Croat  and  Prooopius  the  Lc 

Procrus'tes  [from  the  Or.  npo/tpouo-n)?.  the  "stretcher"], 
a  surname  commonly  given  to  the  famous  robber  Polype- 
mon  or  Daniastcs,  who  used  to  place  all  persons  that  fell 


into  his  hand*  on  an  iron  bed,  and  cut  off  or  stretchr.l  out 
their  limln  until  they  title  I   the  bed.      lie  wa-   slain  by 

on  tin-  <'f|ihi-«us  in  Attica. 
I'rnr'trr    liiri  v  \'  \V  u.l.KH  ).  familiarly  known  under  hi« 

p'cudony I'  "  Hurry  Cornwall. "  an    imperfect  iiiiiiL'ram- 

natiun  of  the  letter-    of  hi"    name,  !>.  in  Will 

\o\  .'_'!.  17*!'  :  fd  ic-  <"•    I  ti    1 1 -n  row.  "ith  liyron,  Lord 

Palmer-ton,   and   Sir   Robert    Peel   as  eontemporarie-  :    Ftlld- 

ic.l    law    in  Wiltshire:    rcmnvi-d    t  >    London,  where  he   wan 

admitted  to  the  bar  in  I  •*.".!,  but.  though  a  diligent  student, 

did    lint    attain  jironi  ili'-ii'-e    I  ative 

>u  of  commissioner  of  luna'-y.  h<iwe\er,  which  he 
hehl  1'or  nian\  vrars.  siijijilied  tin-  m-'ari-  a-  well  a-  suffi- 
cient lei-ure  for  the  culture  of  his  literary  and  poetic  ta-tc.  ; 
in  L810  published  a  volume  entitle. I  ll,-"  "ul 

,,i/i-r  /'..<  «i«,  »  Inch  was  the  beginning  of  his  literary  career. 

and  Written,  a-  dailne'l  Ky  hi  ill.  t  •  t  ry  the  effect  of  fl   n 
natural    sl\li-  tlian   that    whii-h   had   for  a  loni:  time  pre- 
vaih-'l  in  our  dramatic   literature.      In  1*L!1    Iii-  traire-ly  of 

I/;, ;in, l,,/,i  was  priiduced  at  the  Covcnt  (iiirden  Theatre 
with  much  succi--".  Hut  it  is  as  a  writer  of  refined,  me 
lodtous,  and  inspiring  songs  that  1 

and  e-teemed,  and  it  is  .-aid  that  with  the  exception  of 
Coleridge  he  was  the  most  genuine  poet  of  love  that  mod- 
ern English  literature  has  -ecu.  \ulniig  his  published 
works  are  .JA'//'i"i/  l'"!"i<tui,  tin  Italian  .SV,u-i/ .-  Ttirfr  ttni- 
,/titt<>-  X-  ' »•  v  "n't  i'!h-'i-  /'.-.  uin  :  .\  Si'-ili'in  >V"-y/,  with  /- 
,/,-  M,nit;//»  innl  "lli'i-  l'i- MI,  both  issued  in  |s'_>u: 
r'l-i"il  of  Thetniilfi  nnd  other  1'iifiim  mill  /',.,/,',-.,/  M'o,7.» 
(I-<:'2I,  Effi'jic*  Potlica  (1824),  EnijU-li  .S',,,iV.  „»•>  ,,lh-r 
Sni',11  r<,>'ui*  i  is:::;),  /-.'^r/, /»„„,/  Tain  I*  Pri»e  (1851),  Lire* 
nf  K'liiiiiinl  A''  'in  1  is::.'p)  and  of  Cknrlei  I. "nil,  (  |sf,in,  nnd 
M.III.,!I-  i,f  Sliiikt/irtti-r.  I>.  at  London  Oct.  .">.  1S7I.  \l>- 
I',, it!. ^il  \\',,rl;t  have  had  wide  circulation  in  England  and 
America. — -His  daughter,  ADKI.AIIIK  AXNK  PIUKTKH,  b.  at 
London  Oct.  30,  182S;  wrote  2  vols.  of  verse  (1858  and 
1860).  D.  at  London  Feb.  2,  1861.  Her  works  were  re- 
issued in  1865,  with  an  introduction  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Proc'tor  [a  contraction  of  the  Lat.  procurator,  "  a 
deputv  "  or  "agent"],  in  law,  an  officer  of  the  admiralty 
and  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  empowered  to  bring 
and  conduct  proceedings  therein  on  behalf  of  suitors,  cor- 
responding to  the  attorney  and  the  solicitor  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals.  From  an  early  day  a  body  of  men  were  attached 
to  these  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty  courts  who  had  the 
exclusive  authority  to  appear  therein,  and  to  bring  or  de- 
fend all  causes  in  the  same  manner  that  actions  at  law  and 
suits  in  equity  arc  brought  and  managed  by  attorneys  and 
solicitors.  Admission  to  the  body  was  obtained,  ul 
long  clerkship,  by  means  of  a  commission  issued  in  the 
name  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  class  of  pro- 
fessional men  who  actually  tried  or  argued  the  causes  or 
performed  other  duties  before  the  court  itself — whose  func- 
tions, in  other  words,  were  similar  to  those  of  the  barristers 
or  counsel — were  termed  "  advocates."  Proctors  as  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  legal  profession  have  been  almost  if  not 
entirely  abolished  in  England  by  recent  legislation.  All 

jui  isdiction  over  divorce,  matrimonial,  testamentary,  and 
other  kindred  matters  having  been  taken  from  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts  and  conferred  upon  a  new  tribunal  created 
about  1857,  and  styled  the  "court  of  probate  and  divorce," 
it  was  then  enacted  that  all  attorneys  and  solicitors  might 
practise  as  such  in  this  tribunal ;  and  in  1859  the  same 
provision  was  adopted  in  reference  to  the  admiralty  courts. 
There  are  no  proctors,  as  a  separate  order  or  class,  in  the 
legal  profession  of  this  country,  although  the  designation 
is  often  assumed  by  attorneys  in  admiralty  cases  or  when 
practising  before  surrogates  or  courts  of  probate.  "  Proc- 
tors of  the  clergy"  in  the  English  ecclesiastical  law- 
are  the  delegates  or  representatives  of  cathedral  and  other 
collegiate  churches,  and  also  of  the  common  clergy  in 
every  diocese,  appointed  to  sit  in  the  convocation  of  tin- 
Church,  .lollx  N'oUTOV  PoMKItOV. 

Proctor,  tp.,  Crittenden  Co.,  Ark.     P.  650. 

Proctor,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Leeco.,  Ky., on  Kentucky  River. 
P.  100. 

Proctor,  tp.,  Wctzel  co.,  Va.     P.  2102. 

Proctor  (HENRY  A.),  b.  in  Wales  in  1765;  came  to 
Canada  in  1812  as  colonel  of  the  42d  regiment;  repulsed 
(ten.  Hull  at  Amherstburg;  gained  the  victories  of  Brown- 
ston  and  the  river  Kaisin  :  was  repulsed  from  Fort  Mcigs 
bv  Cen.  Harrison  May,  1813,  and  from  Fort  Stephenson 
(Lower  Sandusky.  O.  i  by  Major  Croghan  Aug.  2,  and 
totally  defeated  by  Harrison  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
Oct.  5,  1813,  for  which  misfortune  he  was  court  inartialli  1 
and  suspended  from  the  service,  but  was  soon  reinstated, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  D.  at  Liver- 
pool. England,  in  1859. 

Proctor  (RirHARn  AVTITONY),  b.  at  Chelsea,  EnL-1 
Mar.   23,1837;  entered   King's  College,  London,  in 
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and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1857,  taking  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  from  the  latter  in  1860.  His  first  literary 
effort  was  an  article  on  l>o«l>le  ,SV«;-»  in  the  I'ornhill  Maya- 
tine  for  Dec.,  186:!.  Soon  after  this  he  published  his  first 
book,  Saturn  rind  its  System,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
his  Gnomonic  Star  Atlas,  and  in  1806  by  his  Handbook  of 
the.  Stars.  In  1867  he  published  (Constellation  Seasons  ;  in 
l^tis,  Half  Hours  with  the  Telescope:  in  1869,  Half  Hour* 
u-fth  the  Stars  :  in  1870,  his  most  celebrated  work,  Other 
Worlds  than  Ours;  in  1871,  The  Stin,  Elementary  Lessons 
in  Astronomy,  and  the  first  series  of  Light  Science  for  Lei- 
sure Hour*;  in  1872,  The  School  Atlas  of  Astronomy,  Es- 
says on  Astronomy,  Orbs  around  UK,  and  Elementary  Ley- 
eons  on  Phynicid  Geography;  in  1873,  Light  and  Science, 
The  Moon,  The  Border  Land  of  Science,  The  Expanse  of 
Hcaren,  and  The  Universe  and  the  Coming  Transits,  In 
the  winter  of  1873-74,  and  again  in  1875-76,  he  visited 
America,  and  lectured  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  U.  S. 

J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Proc'torsville,  p.-v.,  Cavendish  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt., 
on  Black  River  and  Vermont  Central  R.  R. 

Proc'torville,  p.-v.,  Caldwell  co.,  Mo.     P.  60. 

Procyon'idae  [from  Procyon  ;  Or.  npoKvutv,  "  one  who 
snarls  like  a  dog"],  a  family  of  mammals  represented  by 
the  raccoons  and  the  coatimundis.  They  belong  to  the  order 
of  Carnivora  and  the  section  or  super-family  typified  by 
the  bears  (Arctoidea).  The  teeth  are  in  number  40  (M.  §, 
P.M.  f,  C.  \,  I.  |  X  2) ;  the  last  molar  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
more  or  less  transverse  and  compressed  forward  ;  of  the 
two  molars  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  first  is  broadest ;  the  last 
premolar  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  first  molar  of  the 
lower  are  tubercular ;  the  lower  jaw  is  moderate  or  slender, 
and  has  a  moderate  symphysis,  and  the  coronoid  process 
is  recurved  anil  extended  upward  to  the  angles,  which  are 
near  the  condyles ;  tho  foramen  lacerum  posticum  of  the 
skull  is  introrse  from  the  antero-posterior  angle  of  the 
tympanic  bone;  the  carotid  canal  nearly  at  or  in  advance 
of  tho  middle  wall  of  tho  auditory  bullse  ;  the  auditory 
bullte  are  well  developed,  and  there  is  a  short  bony  floor 
to  the  auditory  meatus ;  the  paroccipital  process  is  short 
and  blunt,  somewhat  hooked,  and  generally  contiguous  to 
tho  bulla  at  the  base;  the  alisphenoid  canal  is  wanting; 
tho  snout  is  more  or  loss  slender;  tho  feet  elongated,  and 
with  separated  digits  capable  of  grasping  in  a  hand-like 
manner.  The  family  includes  two  sub-families:  (1)  Pro- 
cyoninae,  with  the  genus  Procyon,  or  the  raccoons,  and  (2) 
Xasuinse,  with  the  genus  Nasita,  or  the  coatimundis.  They 
are  peculiar  to  America,  and  naturally  to  the  warmer  re- 
gions, although,  as  is  well  known,  a  species  of  raccoon  as- 
cends far  to  the  northward  in  the  U.  S.  (See  also  RACCOON 
and  COATI.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Profert.     See  OVER. 

Pro'file  House,  p.-v.,  Franconia  tp.,  Grafton  co., 
N.  H.,  near  the  celebrated  Franeonia  Notch. 

Profits  [Fr.  profit,  from  the  Lat.  proficio,  profectus], 
an  advantage  which  proceeds  from  effort.  The  term  is 
popularly  used  in  a  loose  way  to  express  any  benefit  pro- 
ceeding from  any  kind  of  exertion,  as  we  speak  of  the 
profit  of  study,  of  exercise,  of  social  intercourse,  etc. 
More  strictly,  it  stands  for  the  proceeds  of  industry,  the 
fruits  of  business  enterprise.  Its  chief  importance  ap- 
pears in  its  use  as  a  term  of  political  economy.  Yet  in 
the  treatment  of  that  science  it  is  employed  with  much 
looseness  and  ambiguity.  Most  writers  define  profits  to 
be  the  remuneration  paid  for  the  use  of  capital,  which  is 
equivalent  to  interest.  At  the  same  time  they  insist  that, 
in  estimating  the  cost  of  any  product,  interest  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  on  the  capital  employed  shall  be  reckoned  in, 
thus  confusing  gross  proceeds  with  net  proceeds  under 
tho  same  term.  It  would  simplify  matters  if  tho  word 
profits  was  hold  strictly  to  moan  the  net  proceeds,  the  sur- 
plus after  the  proper  expenses  of  a  business  have  been 
deducted.  In  this  sense  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  laborer 
and  the  manager  or  superintendent  as  to  the  capitalist.  If 
a  laborer  whose  wages  are  $30  per  month  can  support  him- 
self on  $25,  he  has  a  profit  of  $5,  which  ho  may,  if  he  will, 
deposit  in  a  savings  bank  as  the  nucleus  of  a  capital. 
A  man  of  acquired  skill  and  executive  ability  may  com- 
mand a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  as  superintendent  of  a 
factory.  This  gives  him  a  large  margin  of  profit,  none 
the  less  really  profit  though  ho  may  choose  to  spend  it  for 
present  gratification  in  a  luxurious  style  of  living.  One 
who  has  accumulated  a  capital  of  $1000  may  start  a  busi- 
no.ss  independently,  and  be  himself  laborer,  manager,  and 
capitalist.  In  estimating  the  results,  he  should  sot  down 
one  portion  of  the  proceeds  as  wages  for  his  labor,  another 
as  interest  for  his  capital,  and  another  to  cover  taxes  for 
the  government  and  insurance  on  his  risks.  Whatever 
remains  after  deducting  these  is  properly  counted  as  his 


profits.  The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  all  the  complicated 
arrangements  of  productive  industry  where  different  par- 
ties, representing  different  interests,  are  united.  In  agri- 
culture, manufactures,  commerce,  banking,  and  joint-stock 
companies  for  railways,  or  whatever,  in  all  alike,  only  the 
surplus  of  proceeds  above  outlays,  including  interest  on 
capital,  can  properly  be  reckoned  as  profits.  The  niri- 
biguity  above  referred  to  has  perhaps  arisen  mainly  from 
the  prevalent  usage  in  stock  companies  of  making  their 
dividends  to  stockholders  cover  both  interest  on  capital 
and  shares  of  the  real  profits.  If  actual  proceeds  are  in- 
sufficient to  cover  all  expenses,  including  interest  on  the 

;  capital,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  losing  business,  and  capitalists 
are  ordinarily  the  first  to  feel  the  loss.  In  such  a  case  tho 
declaring  of  dividends  unearned,  to  be  paid  with  borrowed 
money,  is  simply  a  falsehood  and  a  fraud. 

Holding  to  this  meaning  of  the  term,  it  is  evident  that 
profits  can  be  legitimately  increased  only  by  one  or  both 
of  two  means — i.  e.  by  reducing  expenses  or  by  increasing 
production.  Hence,  the  amount  of  profits  will  be  varied 
by  whatever  affects  favorably  or  unfavorably  either  the 
efficiency  and  fruitfulncss  of  industry  or  the  expenses  of 
carrying  it  on.  Absolute  constancy  can  never  be  realized. 
It  is  customary  to  express  the  rate  of  profits  in  a  business 
by  a  percentage  on  the  capital  invested.  This  comes  nat- 
urally from  the  mistake  noticed  in  the  outset.  But  it  is 
always  an  indefinite,  almost  unmeaning  way  of  stating  the 
matter.  In  many  cases  the  labor  is  of  more  account  than 
the  capital.  A  laborer  may  realize  a  profit  from  his  indus- 
try without  any  capital  of  his  own.  A  retail  grocer  with 

I  a  capital  of  $500  may,  by  close  attention  and  untiring  dili- 
gence, make  his  capital  yield  100  per  cent,  each  year,  ami 
yet  get  no  proper  return  for  his  labor.  His  business  yields 
really  no  profit.  With  20  per  cent,  on  $500,000,  invested 
in  a  business  done  on  a  large  scale,  provision  may  be  made 
for  good  wages  to  all  employed,  with  a  margin  for  largo 
profits.  Hence,  often,  so  far  as  mere  profit  is  concerned, 
an  individual  will  find  it  better  to  work  for  wages  in  con- 
nection with  a  large  establishment  than  to  attempt  an  in- 
dependent business.  Whether,  on  the  whole.it  is  for  good 

I  or  for  evil,  we  must  recognize  it  as  truth  that  "  it  is  in  the 

j  nature  of  trade  and  manufacture  that  great  capital  drives 
small  capital  out  of  the  field  :  it  can  work  for  smaller  re- 
turns." The  rate  of  interest  on  capital  loaned  is  deter- 
mined, in  measure,  by  the  general  average  of  profits  in  a 
community.  It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  political  econ- 
omy that  profits  tend  to  an  equality  in  all  places  and  in 
various  employments,  for  self-interest  prompts  both  cap- 
ital and  labor,  when  free,  to  flow  into  that  locality  or  thnt 
form  of  industry  which  promises  the  largest  gains.  The 
proposition  must  be  understood,  however,  as  affirming  a 
tendency  rather  than  an  actual  fact.  Many  influences  are 
continually  counteracting  the  tendency,  the  most  powerful 
of  which  are  monopolies,  whether  natural  or  artificial. 
Great  inequalities  continue  to  exist  despite  the  general 
law.  Where  the  proceeds  of  a  business  are  extraordinarily 
increased  through  the  special  sagacity  and  energy  of  its 
manager,  the  special  advantage  should  mostly  be  set  down 
as  his,  being  in  reality  a  larger  remuneration  for  his  genius, 
though  incidentally  the  general  profits  of  the  establish- 
ment may  also  be  increased.  A.  L.  CHAPIX. 

Progression  [Lat.  progremio],  a  series  in  which  each 
term  is  derived  from  the  preceding  one  by  a  uniform  law. 

An  arithmetical  progression  is  a  series  in  which  each  term 
is  formed  from  the  preceding  one  by  the  addition  of  a  con- 
stant quantity  called  the  common  difference.  If  the  common 
difference  is  positit-e,  each  term  is  greater  than  the  preced- 
ing one,  and  tho  progression  is  said  to  be  increasing ;  if 
the  common  difference  is  negative,  each  term  is  less  than 
the  preceding  one,  and  tho  progression  is  said  to  be  de- 
creasing. From  these  definitions  we  see  that  every  increas- 
ing progression  when  taken  in  a  reverse  order  becomes  a 
decreasing  progression,  and  that  every  decreasing  progres- 
sion when  taken  in  a  reverse  order  becomes  an  increasing 
progression.  An  arithmetical  progression  is  said  to  bo 
given  when  we  know  one  term  and  the  common  difference : 
thus,  if  one  term  is  9  and  the  common  difference  5,  we  have, 
by  the  continued  addition  of  5,  the  series  9, 14, 19,  24,  etc.; 
in  like  manner,  by  the  continued  subtraction  of  5,  we  have 
the  series  9,  4.  —  1,  —  6,  etc.  These  two  series  written  in 
proper  order,  form  a  single  progression,  as  follows : 
.  .  .  ,  _6,  —  1,  4,  9,  14,  19,  24,  ... 

If  this  series  is  read  from  right  to  left,  it  is  increasing;  if 

read  from  left  to  right,  it  is  decreasing:  in  either  case  the 

number  of  terms  is  infinite.      Although  tho  number  of 

terms  of  every  progression  is  infinite,  we  may  regard  a 

finite  number  of  them  as  a  progression,  which  may  bo 

called  a  limited  progression.     Any  term  of  a  limited  arith- 

j  metical  progression,  whether  increasing  or  decreasing,  is 

|  equal  to  the  first  term  plus  the  product  of  the  common  dif- 
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ferenee  by  the  number  of  terms  th:it  |ir -'le  the  term   in 

i|iic-li'in.  'I'hi'  -inn  of  all  (ho  terms  of  such  u  pro<..'ie>-ion 
is  npial  in  halt  i he  sum  of  it."  extreme-  mnltiplM  by  tin: 
number  nl  terms. 

A  'i"iui,'tri'nl  i'in'ii-i'*iinH  in  a  series  in  which  each  torn 
is  equal   l"   the-   preceding  term   multiplied   liv  a  Cot 
quantity  e. 1 1  led  the  nil 'in  i,/  III'-  /./••.;//••  ««/"ii.       If  the  ratio  is 
/iniilir,-   :uid  L-rcaler   tlmi   I.  each  term  is  greater  tlmn  the 

prc ling  one,  and    MM  •"'  i"   i<aid   '"  he    in 

in:/:  if  the  r;itio  I-  fOtitUX  Mild  less  than  I.  each  term  is 
less  th;in  (.lie  preceding  one,  :ind  Ihe  progression  is  said  fi 
he  ttereannyi  if  the  rntio  i-  negative,  th«  termi  o<  the 
proL'i'  ite;  Lately  po-itive  and  negative.  In  all 

I   tw -eciitive  terms  are  given,  we  c;in  find  the 

ratio    hy  dividing   the    sei I  by  the  tirst.      The   following 

series,  extended  I"  mi  infinite  number  of  terms  in  hoth  ili- 
roetions,  is  tin  example  of  a  geometrical  progression  : 

j.',.  1,2.4,8,16 

In  this  progression  the  ratio  is  1',  and  this  being  given, 
together  with  any  ICMII  of  the  rartd)  the  progression  may 
he  extended  to  any  dc-nvd  limit.  If  wo  consider  a  finite 
unrulier  ot  terms  :i  -  cnii-titut  ing  :i  limited  geometrical  pro- 
gression, (ho  nth  term  of  the  scries,  „  bcim;  any  } •- 
whole  nnmher.  is  eijual  to  the  first  term  multiplied  by  the 
(u  -  1  ith  [lower  of  the  ratio  ;  the  sum  of  all  the  torraa  is 

equal  to  .  in  which  I  h  the  last  term,  a  tho  first  term, 

and  r  the  ratio. 

An  fttiriniiin'i-iit  fn-i>ffi-ci>nnin  is  a  series  such  that  of  nny 
three  eunsecutn  e  tenns  the  lir-t  is  to  the  third  as  tho  dif- 
ference between  the  In  .ml  is  to  the  ditTorcnco 

•  )i    the   si ml   and  third.      The  reciprocals  of   the 

terms  of  an  arithmetical   progres-ion  form  an  harmonieal 
progression  :  thus,  from  the  arithmetical  progression,  2,  4, 
B,  8,  etc.  wo  form  the  harmonieal  progression — 
1111 

2'  r  ii-  ,s 

Taking  the  first  three  terms,  we  see  that 
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\V.  (i.  PECK. 

Progression,  in  music,  the  same  as  onward  movement, 
or  the  advance  from  one  note  to  another.  Progression  is 

of  several  kinds  :  ( I  )  mrlmlie,  or  the  progression  of  a  single 
part  or  solo,  or  that  of  any  one  part  in  a  harmonized  com- 
position ;  (2)  AfirmoinV,  or  the  mov  ement  proper  to  two  or 
more  parts  in  harmony.  There  is  a  third  kind  of  pro- 
gression, usually  called  "  motion,"  which  has  respect  to 
the  movement  of  any  two  parts  or  voices  when  compared 
together,  as  ,-i/iinl  motion  (sometimes  called  direct  or  par- 
allel), when  both  parts  move  the  same  way,  either  upward 
or  downward ;  i-fmii-m-i/  motion,  when  one  part  ascends 
while  tho  other  descends :  and  oblique  motion,  when  ono 
part  moves  either  up  or  down  while  the  other  remains 
stationary.  (See  HARMONY,  INVKHSION,  MELODY,  and 
.Mi  sir.)  WILLIAM  Si.ir.x ro\. 

Project'ile  [Lat.  pro,  "  forward,"  and  jacere,  to 
"throw"],  a  missile  thrown  from  a  weapon,  instrument, 
or  engine,  generally  for  war-purposes,  as  the  arrow  from 
the  bow,  the  dart  from  tho  catapult,  stones  from  the  bal- 
lista,  and  stone  or  iron  bodies  from  cannon.  A  more 
modern  and  limited  definition  is,  a  body  intended  to  be 
projected  from  a  cannon  by  the  force  of  an  explosive 
agent,  such  as  gunpowder.  In  the  case  of  small-arms,  as 
the  musket  or  pistol,  the  projectile  is  called  a  bullet,  A 
rocket,  however,  is  a  projectile  which  is  set  in  motion  hy 
a  force  residing  within  itself.  (See  HOCKKT.)  "A  projec- 
tile is  intended  to  reach,  strike,  pass  through,  or  destroy 
a  distant  object."  Tho  early  history  of  this  subject  will 
bo  found  sufficiently  comprehended  under  the  head  of  AR- 
TILI.KUY,  but  it  may  be  well  to  premise  that  after  tho  gen- 
eral introduction  of  east- iron  projectiles  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  up  to  within  a  period  of  thirty  or  forty  years, 
although  the  art  of  gun-construction  made  considerable 
progress  at  times,  little  improvement  was  made  in  projec- 
tiles, which  consisted  mainly  of  spherical  masses  of  iron 
called  shot  when  solid,  and  shell  when  made  hollow  for  tho 
reception  of  a  bursting-charge. 

The  most  general  classification  of  projectiles  is  into 
smooth-bore  or  spherical  and  title  or  elongated  projec- 
tiles, tho  former  being  mainly  intended  for  smooth-bores, 
and  the  latter  more  exclusively  adapted  to  rilled  guns.  In 
many  cases  the  spherical  projectile  may  he  lircd  with  good 
effect  from  the  rifle,  but  the  elongated  project,!,.  ,.„„, 
used  successfully  in  the  smooth-bore  gun,  although  attempts 
have  hecn  made  in  this  direction.  Smooth-bore  projectile- 
are  generally  classified  into  shot,  shell,  and  case-shot. 


.Solid 


Si>ii>  >ivnl  Mhot  areca-i  -old.     American   16-inch  shot  are 
I  ,,,   |     made  of  the   l>e-l  quality   ot'    trim   iron,   having  a 
den-ity   eh.-e    upon    7. ".im   and    a   ten-ile    sti. 
of  at   least   :itl.0llll    pounds    per    square   inch.       'I,, 
ensure  greater  solidity  and   nnifoi  mity  in   casting 
them  ot    so    high  a  grade  of  iron,  they  an 
vertical    elil-tcis    ot     lour    or     live,    and    at: 
turned  in  a  lathe,   i  Fii:.  1  rcprc-cnts  such  a  cln-ter 
of    l.i  inch    shot. i     Si:l,,r'i,nl   >li,ll  arc  east  with  a 
core  of  sand,  which  is  afterward  removed.  Icav  ing 

the   projectile-    hollow.        'flic   thicknc--'    ol     Ilic    v.ali- 

•••.•oidintr  to  the   character  and  uses  of  the 
shell.      For   the    same    calibre   the    mortar  shell    is 
usually   lightu-t  of  all.  and   contains   the  largest 
bursting-charge;  the  gun-shell  is  somewhat  thick- 
er;   and  llic  halli'iiir.:  -hell,  u-cil   airain-l   hard  re- 
sisting object-,  i-  liltle  interior  to  the  solid  shot   in 
strength.     When  -erved  in  guns  they  ate  generally 
strapped  with  tin   strip*  to   a  woo, ten   "sabot  "   or 
circular   block,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prev.nt 
Shot,  in   the  shell  from  turning  in  the  bore  and  thus  expos- 
''""'•' '"'    ing  the  dm:  to  the  direct    action  of  the   discharge. 
'  The  flame  of  discharge  is  intended  to  pass  over  tin 
and  to  the  front,  thus  igniting  the  Jii/e.     'I'he  sabot  is  un- 
necessary in  mortars,     i',,*,  »h«i  arc  a  collection  of  small 
,.       .,          projccti  i  or  bound  together  in  u 

case  or  t"  I  here  arc  three   princi- 

pal kinds  of  case-shot  in  use — /.  t.  grape, 
canister,  and  shrapnel.  A  <i<-nf, >••*/,<,(.  ,,r 
stand  of  grap<  •  d  oi  a  number  of 

cast-iron  halls  lin  the  U.  S.  service  usually 
iii'iu,  dispo-ed  iii  three  layers  of  three  balis 
each),  bound  together  in  suc-h  shape  as  to 
fit  tho  bore  of  the  gun.  lirajio  -hot  arc 
used  in  siege  and  .-<  <  •> •-.  hut  are 

not  adapted   to   field  service:  the  effective 
ranire  is  moderate.     A  mniitcr-ikot  ( l''ig.  oi 
consists  of  a  large  number  of  cast  iron  or 
StandofGrape.  ,e|ld  balls,  enclosed  usually  in  a  tin  cylin- 
der, the  interstices  between  the  balls  being 
filled  with  sawdust.     A  thrnjmel-thut  may 
be  of  spherical  or  elongated  form,  accord- 
ing aa  it  is  intended  for  a  smooth-bore  or 
rifled  gun  ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  gen- 
erally called  a  spherical  case-shot.    Projec- 
tiles of  a  somewhat  similar  character  were 
used  by  France  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, but  spherical  case-shot  were  first  used 
tully  by  tho  English  in  the  Penin- 
sular war,  the  credit  of  perfecting  them 
being   ascribed   to   Col.    Shrapnel   of    the 
liritish  army.    Spherical  case-shot  (Fig.  4) 
consist   of  a   cast-iron    shell   of  sufficient 
strength    and    thickness    to    resist    the 
shock  of  discharge,  filled  with  musket- 
balls,  and   the  interstices  filled  up   by 
pouring  in  melted  sulphur  or  resin,  in 
order  to  solidify  the  mass.     A  hole  is 
then  bored  through  the  mass  of  sulphur 
and  bullets  of  a  size  to  accommodate  ft 
bursting-charge  just  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce rupture.     Like  the  gun-shell,  it  is 
strapped  to  a  sabot.     The  charge  is  ig- 
nited by  a  time-fuze,  which  is  regulate  1 
to  cause  explosion  at  any  desired  point 
of  flight.     Bhrapncl  may  be  adapted  to 
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Spherical  Case 
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guns  of  any  calibre,  and  has  the  longest  "  effective  range  " 
of  any  form  of  case-shot.  Practically,  its  range  is  only 
limited  by  the  power  of  the  gun,  since  it  is  arranged  to 
explode  only  when  it  strikes  its  object  or  arrives  within 
close  proximity  thereto.  Cnrcnttei  are  shells  filled  with  a 
burning  composition,  which  escapes  through  boles  bored 
for  the  purpose  in  the  case;  they  are  used  for  incendiary 
purposes.  Chain-shot  consist  of  two  hemispheres  or  sp 
connected  together  by  a  chain,  formerly  used  for  cutting, 
at  short  ranges,  tho  spars  and  rigging  of  vessels.  Uar-ihut 
are  similar  to  chain-shot,  except  the  mode  of  connection, 
which  is  a  bar  instead  of  a  chain:  obsolete,  (irenadet  are 
intended  to  be  thrown  from  tho  hand  or  rolled  down  ram- 
parts against  troops  in  mass,  and  are  simply  light  cast-iron 
shells  containing  a  bursting-charge  and  provided  with  time 
or  percussion  fuzes.  Ordinary  gun-shells  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose. 

An  elongated  projectile  to  be  successful  must  keep  point 
foremost  throughout  its  flight.  There  are  apparently  two 
principal  plans  for  attaining  this  end:  (1)  To  so  fashion 
tho  projectile  that  its  centre  of  gravity  will  be  much  in 
advance  of  its  centre  of  figure,  as  in  the  arrow ;  (2)  to  im- 
part to  tho  projectile  a  rapid  motion  of  rotation  about  its 
longer  axis.  (See  GtntoeooPB.)  Tho  first  plan  is  considered 
of  more  than  doubtful  utility ;  the  second  plan,  rotation 
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of  the  projectile,  has  been  sought  to  be  accomplished  by 
three  principal  methods:  Ft  rut,  in  a  smooth-bore  gun  to 
employ  an  elongated  projectile  having  .crooked  channels 
or  spiral  webs  or  flanges  upon  its  exterior,  with  a  view  to 
securing  rotation  by  the  powerful  rush  of  the  gases  of  the 
discharge  past  them  during  the  passage  of  the  projectile 
through  the  bore.  Second,  in  a  smooth-bore  gun  to  pro- 
vide the  projectile  with  spiral-shaped  wings  or  vanes  which 
spring  out  from  the  body  of  the  shot  as  soon  as  it  has  ' 
Cleared  the  restraint  of  the  bore,  and  are  immediately 
operated  on  by  the  air.  Third,  to  "rifle"  the  bore  of  the 
gun  with  spiral  grooves  or  rib  it  with  spiral  bands,  and  by 
an  appropriate  device  upon  the  projectile  or  by  its  form 
cause  it  to  "follow"  this  spiral  as  it  leaves  the  gun.  The 
first  and  second  methods  have  proved  inadequate ;  the  third 
only  will  be  here  considered. 

Rifle  projectiles  are  classified  into  shot,  shell,  l>atterin<j~ 
shell  or  cored  shot,  and  shrapnel.  The  shot  are  solid  cast- 
ings ;  the  shell  have  full  capacity  for  a  bursting-charge ; 
the  battering-shell  have  small  capacity,  thick  walls,  and 
strong  heads,  and  for  large  calibres  may  be  stronger  than 
solid  shot,  as  the  presence  of  a  small  interior  cavity  in  the 
casting  neutralizes  in  a  measure  the  injurious  strains  of 
cooling.  Shrapnel  for  rifled  guns  were  until  recently  con- 
structed similarly  to  spherical  case-shot,  but  a  prevailing 
plan  is  to  confine  the  bursting-charge  to  the  rear  or  bottom 
of  the  shell,  to  connect  it  by  a  small  tube  with  the  fuze  at 
the  head  of  the  shell,  and  to  dispense  in  some  cases  with 
the  sulphur  between  the  bullets,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
separating  into  cemented  clusters.  (Fig.  5  represents  an 
English  shrapnel-shell  in  partial  section  and  elevation.)  A 
rifle  projectile  is  usually  associated  with  a  particular  form  of 
rifling  best  adapted  to  it,  and  this  association  of  the  projec- 
tile and  rifling  is  called  a  "  system."  There  are  three  prom- 
inent systems  of  the  present  day — namely,  (1)  The  Jtanyed 
system,  embracing  all  projectiles  upon  the  cylindrical  portion 
of  which  are  projections,  which,  in  loading,  are  intended 
to  be  inserted  into  corresponding  grooves  in  the  bore  of 
the  gun.  These  projections  may  bo  studs  or  buttons,  ribs 
or  flanges.  In  this  system  the  rifling  usually  consists  of  a 
few  deep  grooves,  which  are  rounded  at  their  bottom  edges 
with  a  view  to  "centring"  the  projectile,  as  rotation  is 
imparted,  by  causing  the  studs  or  flanges  to  "  ride "  up 
the  inclined  side  of  the  groove.  Studded  projectiles  and 
rounded  grooves  constitute  the  present  adopted  system  of 
England — a  system  almost  identical  with  that  employed 
by  France  when,  at  the  battle  of  Solferino  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1859,  the  immense  superiority  of  rifled  over 
smooth-bored  cannon  was  for  the  first  time  conspicuously 
shown.  A  number  of  bronze  studs  (Fig.  5) 
are  disposed  circumferentially  about  the  FIG.  5. 

projectile,  both  front  and  rear,  and  about 
equidistant   from    its    centre    of    gravity. 
English  battering-shells  are  usually  of  cast 
iron,  with  chilled  heads,  struck  with  a  rad- 
ius of  1J  diameters.     The  "  ogeeval  "  head 
of  this  angle  is  claimed  to  be  best  adapted 
to  penetration  of   iron  plates.      Guns  for 
studded    projectiles   are    rifled   with    from 
three  to  nine   grooves  (according   to   cal- 
ibre), 0.15  to  0.25  inches  deep.      (2)    The 
compressive  system,  embracing  all  projectiles 
which  are  loaded  in  a  chamber,  and  then 
forced  by  the  action  of  the  powder  through 
the  bore  of  the  gun,  the  diameter  of  which, 
across  the  lands  (i.e.  omitting  grooves),  is 
less  than  the  superior  diameter  of  the  pro- 
jectile.  Projectiles  for  breech-loading  guns 
have  heretofore  been  of  this  class,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  those  used  in  the 
well-known  rifles  of  Krupp  and  Broadwell. 
of  the  usual  cast-iron  or   steel    projectiles 
encased    about   their    cylindrical    portions 
with  leaden  jackets  having  a  number  of  hor- 
izontal corrugations  or  ribs.     The  lead  is 
secured  to  the  projectile  by  a  chemical  sol- 
der, or  it  may  be  cast  into  under-cuts  in  the 
body  of  the  shot.    As  the  projectile  is  forced 
from  the  chamber  into  and  through  the  rifled 
portion  of  the  bore,  an  impression  of  the 
rifling  is  cut  out  of  the  ribs,  and  the  lead 
thus  displaced  from  the  ribs  finds  room  in  the 
grooves  between  them.    The  character  of  the 
rifling  best  suited  to  lead-coated  projectiles 
consists  of  a  great  number  of  grooves,  shal- 
low and  smoothly  cut.     (Fig.  6  represents 
a  Prussian  breech-loading  projectile  of  large 
calibre.)     The  bores  of  the  large  guns  are  Prussian  Cored 
rifled  with  26  to  76  grooves,  from  .05  to  .08        loadTn      ~ 
inches  deep,  and  slightly  narrowing  toward 
the  muzzle,  to  allow  for  the  sheering  or  slip  of  the  lead 
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upon  the  bearing  side  of  the  grooves.  Attempts  are  now 
muking,  with  good  promise  of  success,  to  substitute  for 
the  leaden  jacket  two  or  more  narrow  bands  or  rings  of 
soft  copper  encircling  the  projectile,  and  in  this  country 
expansive  projectiles  similar  to  that  illustrated  below, 
but  modified  to  suit  the  altered  conditions,  have  been 
used  in  breech-loading  guns  with  entire  satisfaction,  (.'i) 
The.  expansive  system,  embracing  all  projectiles  which  in 
loading  are  inserted  in  the  gun  without  respect  to  the 
rifling,  but  which  "take  the  grooves"  by  the  action  of 
the  gases  of  discharge  upon  a  device  or  feature  of  the 
projectile,  which  is  readily  expanded  thereby  into  the 
grooves  of  the  gun.  This  system  requires  for  its  rifling 
fewer  grooves  than  the  compressive  (breech-loading)  sys- 
tem, but  a  somewhat  greater  number  perhaps  than  the 
flanged  or  stud  system.  It  has  been  used  so  exclusively 
in  the  U.  S.  that  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  American  sys- 
tem." Among  the  projectiles  of  the  expansive  class  used 
during  the  civil  war  were  the  familiar  Parrott,  Dyer,  Hotch- 
kiss,  Schenckle,  James,  Reed,  Blakcly,  Stafford,  and  others. 
In  the  past  few  years  marked  improvement  has  been 
made,  and  a  former  objection — that  expansive  projectiles 
cannot  sustain  heavy  charges — no  longer  obtains,  heavy 
projectiles  of  this  class  being  now  fired  with  charges  of 
one-fifth,  instead  of  one-tenth,  the  weight  of  the  projectile 
pIG  7  as  formerly.  Fig.  9  represents  one  of  the 
large  projectiles  now  used  in  the  U.  S.  ser- 
vice. It  consists  of  the  usual  cast-iron  body, 
having  a  brass  or  copper  ring  or  "  sabot  " 
attached  to  the  base.  A  deep  annular  groove 
divides  this  otherwise  solid  ring  into  an 
upper  and  a  lower  flange  or  lip.  The  sabot 
may  be  cast  or  screwed  upon  the  projectile. 
For  experimental  firing  the  screw-thread  is 
preferred,  as  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  at- 
taching a  new  sabot  and  firing  the  same  pro- 
jectile several  times.  This  projectile  is  in- 
serted at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  and  rammed 
"home"  to  the  charge;  when  the  gun  is 
fired  the  powder-gases  enter  the  annular 
groove  in  the  sabot,  and  while  the  lower  or 
U.S. Cored-  inner  flange  is  pressed  down  upon  the  pro- 

loadin"1'10"  -iectile'  tnc  uPPer  or  outer  flange  or  lip  is 
forced  into  the  rifling  of  the  gun,  and  is  kept 
thus  distended  during  the  passage  of  the  projectile  through 
the  bore.  The  depth  of  the  rifling  seldom  exceeds  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  (but  little  deeper  than  that  in  breech- 
loading  guns).  For  8-inch,  10-inch,  and  12-inch  rides, 
fifteen,  seventeen,  and  twenty-one  grooves,  respectively, 
have  been  employed,  the  lands  and  grooves  being  of  about 
equal  width.  The  length  of  rifle  projectiles  varies  from 
two  to  three  diameters,  usually  2.50  diameters.  The  weight 
docs  not  usually  exceed  three  times  the  cube  of  the  semi- 
diameter.  The  velocity  with  which  they  are  projected 
varies  in  different  calibres  from  1100  feet  to  1550  feet  per 
second.  (For  a  detailed  description  of  various  systems  of 
projectiles  and  rifling,  many  of  which  are  obsolete,  others 
experimental,  see  Ordnnnce  and  Armor,  by  Holley ;  Oi-ii- 
iinnce  and  Gunnery,  by  Benton  ;  Reports  of  English  X</><'f 
Committee  on  Ordnance;  Projectiles  and  Rifled  Cannon, by 
Butler,  etc.)  J.  6.  BUTI.ER. 

Projection  [Lat.  projectio],  the  representation  of  a 
magnitude  on  a  plane  or  other  surface  made  in  accord- 
ance with  some  geometrical  law.  There  are  two  principal 
methods  of  projecting  a  magnitude  on  a  plane  ;  in  the 
first  method  the  projection  is  made  by  a  system  of  paral- 
lel lines,  and  in  the  second  it  is  made  by  a  system  of  lines 
diverging  from  a  common  point.  The  former  method  is 
the  one  usually  employed  in  descriptive  geometry  and  its 
applications;  the  latter  in  perspective  anil  in  many  kinds 
of  spherical  projections.  In  both  methods  the  projecting 
lines  are  called  projectors,  and  the  plane  on  which  the 
drawing  is  made  is  called  the  plane  of  projection.  In  de- 
scriptive geometry  two  planes  of  projection  are  used  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  and  the  projectors  are  perpen- 
dicular to  these  planes.  One  plane  is  assumed  to  be  hori- 
zontal, and  the  representation  of  the  magnitude  on  this 
plane  is  often  called  the  plan  ;  the  drawing  on  the  verti- 
cal plane  is  then  called  the  elecatlmi.  In  perspective  and 
spherical  projections  only  one  plane  of  projection  is  used, 
and  then  the  point  common  to  all  the  projectors  is  called 
the  point  af  tight.  We  may  regard  the  method  of  parallel 
projections  as  a  particular  case  of  radial  projections,  in 
which  the  point  of  sight  is  at  an  infinite  distance — that  is, 
at  a  distance  so  great  that  the  projectors  may  be  regarded 
as  parallel  to  each  other. 

Spherical  Projections. — This  name  is  applied  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  principal  points  and  lines  of  a  spheri- 
cal surface  on  a  plane.  When  the  entire  sphere  is  to  be 
represented,  the  projection  is  usually  made  on  the  plane 
of  a  great  circle ;  this  circle  is  called  the  primitive  circle, 
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and   its   plane  is  culled  the  jn-iittitii-i'   fit'tiic.     There  are 
three  principal   methods  "I   projecting  thu  entire  sp1 
I  I  i  When  the  c\e  or  |».inl  ..I   sight  i-  taken  in  the  axis  nf 
the  primitive  circle,  and  at   1111   infinite  distance  IV.. m  the 
eenlre  of  (Ice   sphere.      In  this  case  the  projector-  ;.ir  per 
pcndicnhir  t.i    the    principal    plane.    MM. I    tile    projection    i- 
then  said  to  he  ../'r'..../ro/,// iV.      '"  making  mi  orthographic 
ri,,n   ,,f  ilie    sphere  the   hemisphere   ncarc-t    tli 
1    projected,  ilt'ler   which    tile    oilier    hem  i-pherc    is    ro- 

rolred  aronnd  a  tugent  to  the  primitive  cir.de  through  an 
angle  of  ISO0,  and  from  this  position  it  i-  prn.ieete.1  on  Ihe 
primilive  plane,  li)  When  Ihe  eve  is  taken  at  the  pole  of 
Ihe  pritniti  -  in  enlled  I  he  tltrtograpkit  projec- 

lion.  In  making  a  -tcrcogiaphic  project  ion  of  n  sphere 
the  hemisphi-ve  farthest  I'rom  the  eye  il  lir-t  projected,  after 
which  Ihe  nlher  hemisphere  is  revolved  as  hefnre.  the  eye 
i-  taken  at  the  opposite  pole,  and  then  the  projection  i- 

e pl.-ie.l.    (8)  When  the  eve  is  taken  in  the  axis  of  Ihc 

principal  circle,  and  at  a  di-tance  beyond  the  surface  equal 
to  Ihc  radius  of  the  sphere  into  the  sine  of  45°;  this  is 
culled  the  i//ttl,ti/'ir  projection.  A  globular  projection  of  a 
spline  is  uia.le  in  a  manner  entirely  similar  to  that  fol- 
lowed in  making  a  stereographic  projection. 

In  projecting  a  sphere  liy  any  of  the  preceding  methods 
the  principal  circles  are  lirst  projected  to  form  the  ha.-is 
of  the  map  or  chart:    these  circles  are  the  ei/Mnliir,  the 
t>-n),i:^,  the  [,»l<n-  .-iV'7.*,  a  certain  number  of  virrlv*  uf 
latitml' ,  and  a  siitlicient  number  of  meridian*  or  h<m 
rlci ;  for  astronomical  charts  the  ecliptic  is  also  projected. 
The  projections  of  the  prominent  points  to  be  laid  down 
on  the  chart  or  map  arc  then  determined,  either  by  abso- 
lute projection  or  by  reference  to  the  lines  alrea.lv  c-talt 
lishe.l. 

In  the  orthographic-  projection,  circles  parallel  to  the 
principal  plane  arc  projected  into  equal  circles,  circles 
perpendicular  to  the  principal  plane  arc  projected  into 
straight  lines,  and  all  other  circles  are  projected  into 
.•  principal  axes  are  respectively  equal  to  the 
diameters  of  the  circles,  and  whoso  secondary  axes  are 
equal  to  thc-c  axes  multiplied  by  the  sines  of  the  inclina- 
tions of  Ihe  several  circles.  In  the  stereographic  projec- 
tion, circle's  \\ho-e  planes  pass  through  the  eye  are  pro- 
jected into  straight  lines,  and  all  other  circles  are  projected 
into  circles.  In  the  globular  projection,  circles  parallel  to 
the  principal  plane  arc  projected  into  circles,  thos,.  whose 
planes  pass  through  the  eye  are  projected  into  straight 
lines,  and  all  other  circles  are  projected  into  ellipses.  In 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  projection  there  is  a  certain 
amount  .of  distortion:  that  is,  points  that  arc  equidistant 
on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  are  not  necessarily  equidistant 
in  projection.  In  the  orthographic  projection,  points  in  the 
region  of  the  poles  of  the  primitive  circle  are  fairly  repre- 
sented, but  points  near  the  primitive  circle  are  crowded 
together.  In  the  stcreographic  projection  the  points  near 
the  primitive  circle  are  fairly  represented,  and  those  near 
its  poles  are  crowded  together.  In  the  globular  projection 
the  crowding  occurs  in  an  intermediate  zone.  There  U  less 
distortion  in  the  globular  than  in  either  of  the  other  pro- 
jections, but  this  projection  is  more  difficult  to  make  than 
the  others,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  less  used  than  the  store- 
ographic,  which  is  the  easiest  of  all  the  projections  to  exe- 
cute. 

When  only  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  to  be 
projected  other  methods  of  projection  are  used,  of  which 
the  following  are  some  of  this  most,  important  : 

The  'iit,nii»ni<-  ^ro/rcf/oH,  in  which  the  eye  is  taken  at  the 
centre  of  the  sphere  and  the  plane  of  projection  is  tangent 
to  the  sphere.  This  method  trues  a  map  of  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  sphere  with  hut  little  distortion.  Mr.  Richard 
A.  1'roctor  has  constructed  a  scries  of  star  maps  on  this 
principle;  he  first  circumscribed  the  sphere  by  a  regular 
dodecahedron,  and  then  projected  the  entire  sphere  gno- 
m. mi. -ally  upon  Ihe  several  faces  of  the  dodecahedron. 
(For  an  account  of  the  method  of  making  the  projection 

SCI!    Proctor's    .SV.n-   .)/.//.«   nn   ///.    lin-nit/'-    /'/-../'  '-ti'in. } 

Tin:  /mliir  /././;.. //../;.  in  which  the  eye  is  at  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  and  the  plane  of  projection  coincides  with 
that  of  one  of  the  polar  circles.  This  method  has  been 
used  to  represent  that  portion  of  our  earth  which  lies  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Arctic  circle. 

The  conicul  jtrfijt-rtitm,  in  which  the  eye  is  at  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  und  in  which  the  projection  is  made  on  the 
surface  of  a  cone  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  along 

the  middle  circle  of   the  zone  represented,  or  s 

on  a  secant  cone  pa-sing  through  two  circles  of  the  /one 
equidistant  from  each  other  and  from  the  bases  of  the 
/..me:  after  the  projection  is  made  the  conic  surface  is  de- 
veloped, or  rolled  out,  on  a  tangent  plane. 

The  rtjfiii'li-i'-  /"•"/-  rtinn.  in  which  the  eye  is  taken  at  the 
centre  of  the  sphere,  and  in  which  the  projection  is  made 
on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  which  is  tangent  to  the  sphere 


along  the  equator:   after  the  projection  i-  made  tin-  cylin- 
der is  developed  ..n  a  tanu'.-nl  plane.     Thi-   method  i-  ap- 
.!>•  to  the  case  in  which  a  map  of  the  equatorial  ro- 
gions  i^  lii  l.c  made. 

The  f,,,lii''»,n<-  }>'«'/>  '-tii'ti.  in  which  each  parallel  of  lati- 
tude   i-  developed  s\  linnet  rically  from    an    as-limed  meiid 
means  of   a    cone  tangent   to  the    surface    along  that 

parallel.  This  is  the  method  of  projection  used  by  the 
I'.  S.  Coast  Simey  in  projecting  small  maps  and  ciiatt-. 
(For  a  more  complete  account  of  Ihe  different  kinds  of 
projections  consult  Appendix  Ml  i.f  .Imiii.i/  /.',/,,,,-(  ,,/  I'.  ,»'. 

,  by  thu  late  Maj.  K.  1J.  Hunt.  . 

engineers,  I'.  S.  army.)  W.  (I.  I'm  K. 

1'riiji'Ctiiin,  Method  of,  in  geometry,  by. I.  li.  l!.\n- 

NARD.       Sec  A  I'l'lMltX. 

Prolap'sus  ll'teri,  falling  of  the  womb  or  uterus,  its 
de-ccnt  below  its  normal  position  in  the  pcl\  is:   in  e\i: 
e:i-i •-  a  protrusion  ,,f   pilrt  or  the  whole   of   the  organ  from 
the  body.     Enlargement  of  the   uterus  l.y   inflammation. 
uterine  and  abdominal  tumors,  relaxation  of  the  ti 
w Inch  arc  the  anatomical  supports  of  the  organ,  nipt  in  >•  .  >f 
the  perineum   by   instrumental   delivery,   sudden   \iolencc 
in  falling  or  jumping,  are  the  chief  cau-e-  ..f  pi-.lap 

K.  II.IKW  l\  Hi  us. ,v.  Jit.      |!i.\  tsi:n  n  y  \Viu..uin  I' A  iiki.it. 

Prome,  town  of  liritish  I'.urmah.  in  Pegu,  on  the  east 
ern  hank  of  the  Irrawaddi.  is  surrounded  w  ith  a  lirick  wall, 
has  some  manufactures,  especially  of  paper,  and  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  Rangoon.     1'.  about  30,000, 

Prome'theus,  one  of  the  most  interesting  creations 
of  (Ireek  mythology,  was  a  son  of  .Japetus  and  Clyincnc, 
Themis,  or  A-ia,  the  brother  of  Atlas,  Menoitios.  and 
Kpinictheus,  an  I  father  of  Itencalion.  The  mytli 
lating  to  him  are  very  variously  told  by  Ilesi.,.1.  .K-chylus, 
and  later  poets  and  philosophers,  but  there  arc  ncvcrtl 
certain  fundamental  traits  in  which  all  the  different  versions 
agree.  They  all  represent  Prometheus  as  a  benefactor  of 
the  human  race.  According  to  some,  he  was  the  creator  of 
man  :  according  to  others,  he  only  brought  to  him  fire  and 
the  arts  depending  on  the  use  of  fire.  Next,  they  all  agree 
that  those  benefits  which  he  conferred  on  the  human  rBM 
for  some  reason  excited  the  wrath  of  Zeus,  who  chained 
him  to  a  rock  and  sent  a  vulture  to  feed  daily  on  his  liver. 
From  these  sufferings,  under  which  the  Titan  did  not  suc- 
cumb, Hercules  at  last  delivered  him  by  shooting  the  vul- 
ture and  unlocking  the  chains,  after  which  Prometheus 
returned  to  Olympus.  Of  jEschylus's  trilogy  only  the  mid- 
dle piece,  J'rontcthcnt  Howut,  is  still  extant.  The  ancient 
myth  received  a  most  remarkable  treatment  in  modern 
times  from  Shelley  in  his  Prometheus  Untuning. 

Prom'ise  [Lat.  •rwBtMMi],  in  law,  a  unilateral  under- 
taking to  do  or  not  to  do  some  specified  act.  Promise  is 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  agreement  or  contract, 
of  which  it  is  only  the  one  half — the  act  of  one  party.  An 
agreement  or  contract  implies  the  assent  of  two  parties — 
the  promise  by  one  of  them,  and  something  proceeding 
from  the  other  which  forms  the  consideration.  A  promise 
is  the  written  or  spoken  formula  by  which  the  undertaking 
of  one  person  is  expressed,  and  it  is  a  necessary  element  in 
the  legal  conception  of  a  contract.  A  promise  without  a 
consideration — a  naked  promise — however  morally  bind- 
ing, does  not  in  general  create  a  legal  obligation;  but  when 
contained  in  a  scaled  instrument  the  common  law  did  not 
permit  the  consideration  to  be  denied.  This  doctrine  has 
been  modified  in  many  of  the  States  by  statutes  which 
make  the  seal  presumptive  evidence  only  of  a  considera- 
tion, and  allow  such  presumption  to  be  overcome  by  proof. 
The  term  implied  promite*  is  also  used  in  the  law,  and  is 
applied  to  a  large  class  of  legal  obligations  arising  from 
various  acts,  omissions,  and  relations  where  there  has  been 
no  express  undertaking  by  the  party,  but  ho  is  consi 
liable  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  though 
he  had  made  an  actual  promise.  This  designation  was 
invented  by  the  judges  at  an  early  day  in  order  that  the 
class  of  obligations  which  it  denotes  might  be  enforced  l.v 
the  form  of  legal  action  known  as  assump-ii.  (See  CON- 
TRACT.) JOHN  NORTON  POMMIOV. 

Prom'issory  (Votes.  According  to  the  general  law- 
merchant,  unaffected  hy  statute,  a  promissory  note  is  the 
written,  unsealed,  absolute  promise  of  a  person,  called  the 
"  maker."  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  certain  lime 
to  a  designated  person,  termed  the  "  payee,"  or  to  his 
order  or  to  the  bearer.  From  this  definition  the  following 
requisites  are  indispensable:  The  promise  must  be  written. 
unsealed,  mid  signed  by  the  maker:  it  must  be  absolute,  not 
depending  upon  any  contingency;  it  must  be  to  pay  money 
in  a  certain  amount,  or  in  an  amount  capable  of  being 
certain  by  computation  ;  the  time  of  payment  must  1>. 
tain,  or  such  as  will  become  certain,  but  when  no  tune  is 
expressed  the  law  implies  that  payment  is  due  immediately, 
and  the  time  in  such  case  is  certain  within  the  meaning  of 
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the  rule ;  lastly,  the  promise  must  be  accompanied  by 
words  of  negotiability — that  is,  it  must  be  made  payable  to 
a  designated  payee  or  to  his  order,  or  to  bearer.  Contracts 
without  some  one  or  more  of  these  requisites  may  be  per- 
fectly valid,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  peculiar  qualities 
which  belong  to  promissory  notes.  These  instruments  came 
into  use  among  merchants  in  connection  with,  but  some- 
what later  than,  bills  of  exchange,  and  had  grown  to  be  so 
common  in  England  under  the  name  of  "goldsmiths' 
notes  "  that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  courts  and 
received  a  judicial  construction  in  the  time  of  Sir  John 
Holt,  who  was  lord  chief-justice  during  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.  and  a  part  of  the  reign  of  Anne  (1689-1709).  By 
the  common  law,  things  in  action  were  not  assignable  so 
that  the  assignee  could  sue  upon  them  in  his  own  name. 
An  exception  to  this  rule  had  been  established  in  the  case 
of  bills  of  exchange  inland  and  foreign  ;  but  when  the  same 
indulgence  was  asked  first  for  promissory  notes,  the  courts 
under  Lord  Holt  refused  to  sanction  the  innovation.  Par- 
liament, however,  intervened  (3  and  4  Anne,  c.  9,  1705), 
and  enacted  that  promissory  notes  should  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  inland  bills  of  exchange.  It  has  been 
held,  however,  in  several  American  cases  that  this  declara- 
tory legislation  was  unnecessary,  and  that  notes,  as  well 
as  bills,  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  negotiable  paper  at 
the  common  law,  thus  rejecting  theopinion  of  Chief-Justice 
Holt.  The  most  important  attribute  of  promissory  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  other  instruments  of  the  same  class, 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all  other  contracts,  is  their 
negotiability.  Negotiability  consists  of  two  entirely  dis- 
tinct elements  or  branches— ^ir*f,  the  power  of  transferring 
the  paper  from  one  owner  to  another,  so  that  the  assignee 
shall  acquire  a  complete  title  and  be  able  to  sue  in  his 
own  name  ;  second,  the  effect  upon  the  rights  of  the  parties 
produced  by  such  a  transfer  when  made  before  maturity  in 
the  regular  course  of  business  for  a  valuable  consideration 
to  a  purchaser  in  good  faith  and  without  notice  of  any 
defect  or  defence,  whereby  all  defences  of  the  maker  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  are  cut  off,  and  the  holder  becomes  ab- 
solutely entitled  to  recover.  The  rules  of  the  law  pertain- 
ing to  notes  and  relating  to  their  indorsement  and  transfer, 
the  time  and  place  of  payment,  the  demand  for  payment 
and  notice  to  the  indorsers  of  non-payment,  the  liability 
of  the  maker  and  indorsers,  the  rights  of  the  holder,  the 
defences  between  the  original  parties  and  in  case  of  a 
transfer — in  short,  tall  the  rules  which  determine  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  parties  and  the  measures  by  which 
they  must  be  enforced  are  identical  with  those  pertaining 
to  inland  bills  of  exchange ;  the  same  regulations  apply  to 
both  kinds  of  negotiable  paper  with  the  single  modifica- 
tion that  the  "maker"  of  the  note  is  substituted  for  the 
"  acceptor  "  of  the  bill,  and  with  the  single  exception  that 
there  is  no  presentation  of  the  note  to  the  maker  for  ac- 
ceptance, the  note  is  identical  in  its  legal  condition  with 
a  bill  after  acceptance.  As  these  various  rules  have  been 
fully  stated  in  the  article  on  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE,  they  are 
not  here  repeated.  These  general  doctrines  have  been 
variously  modified  by  statute  in  a  few  of  the  American 
States,  and  a  local  derangement  is  thus  produced  in  a 
branch  of  the  law  which  ought  to  be  uniform  throughout 
all  commercial  communities.  Among  these  changes  are 
the  abolition  of  days  of  grace,  the  alteration  of  the  in- 
dorser's  liability  by  rendering  his  contract  absolute  instead 
of  conditional,  or  by  requiring  a  judgment  to  be  first  re- 
covered without  effect  against  the  maker,  and  the  restrict- 
ing the  effect  of  "negotiability"  upon  the  maker's  liabil- 
ity to  notes  made  payable  at  banks,  so  that  in  all  other 
classes  the  defences  are  not  cut  off  by  a  transfer  to  a  bond 
fide  holder.  In  the  operations  of  modern  finance  a  new 
form  of  negotiable  obligation  has  come  into  general  use,  to 
which  the  legal  qualities  belonging  to  promissory  notes 
have  been  given  by  the  American  courts — the  ordinary 
coupon  bonds  issued  by  municipal  and  other  corporations. 
(See  BILL  OF  EXCHANGE.)  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROV. 

Prom'ontory,  v.,  Box  Elder  co.,  Ut.,  at  the  highest 
point  of  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  P.  4;3. 

Promp'ton,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Pa.     P.  394. 

Prong-Horn.     See  ANTILOCAPRA. 

Pro'nouns,  a  class  of  words  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  Latin  pro,  "for,"  "instead  of,"  because  as  parts 
of  speech  the  pronouns  take  the  place  of  the  noun.  They 
are  divided  into  personal,  relative,  interrogative,  demon- 
strative, and  possessive  pronouns,  of  which  the  first  class 
is  used  exclusively  as,  nouns,  the  last  exclusively  as  adjec- 
tives, the  others  partly  as  nouns,  partly  as  adjectives. 

Pronunciation  [Lat.  pronunciiitin']  treats  of  the 
spoken  form  of  words  and  the  mutual  influence  of  their 
component  parts.  In  condensing  two  words  into  one  they 
are  often  modified,  as  in  uniting  gentle  and  man  or  men, 
which  in  Old  English  were  the  distinct  words  *'  gentille 


men,"  of  which  the  adjective  was  pronounced  genteel',  in 
accordance  with  the  Latin  yentUis.  At  a  later  period,  as 
in  Chaucer, 

"  For  gentil  men  they  wer,  of  gret  estat,"  .  .  . 

"As  lougeth  to  a  gentil  man,"  .  .  . 

the  accent  changed,  but  the  word  had  not  acquired  its 
modern  form,  yen'tienian — 

"  And  one  old  gentleman  stares  and  stands." — TH.  HOOD. 
Until  recently,  the  laws  of  speech,  apart  from  the  laws  of 
language,  have  not  attracted  much  attention,  and  in  the 
absence  of  science  literary  experimenters  undertook  to 
bring  language  into  correspondence  with  the  imperfections 
of  the  spelling-book,  instead  of  investigating  the  living 
speech.  Although  cat-aract  and  plfit-itude  are  strictly 
English,  as  were  Cat-o,  Plat-o,  and  Strab-o  in  the  last 
century,  it  is  said  that  Garrick  (1716-79)  changed  these 
names  to  Cay-to,  etc.,  according  to  some  pretended  analogy ; 
for  it  is  not  according  to  English  analogy  to  give  the  per- 
verted power  of  the  English  alphabetic  name  in  all  such 
cases.  It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  "  c  before  c  and 
i  has  the  power  of  »,"  for  Celt  is  pronounced  "  Kelt,"  and 
archaeology  has  the  term  cist-vaen  or  kint-raen  (a  coffin 
made  of  stones),  of  which  the  initial  part,  according  to 
English  analogy,  would  not  become  "  sist,"  but  c/iint  or 
chest.  Leigh  Hunt  has  Pe.trarcint  and  Petrarcian,  based 
on  Petrarca  ;  Waterton  says  that  apes  are  "  mimicers  of 
man,"  and  we  find  such  newspaper  forms  as  ipecai-intf, 
picniced,  monaiced,  scieittificegt,  where  the  addition  of  a 
suffix  should  not  affect  the  original  word.  Mineralogists 
pronounced  the  c  as  k  in  cyanite  to  distinguish  it  from 
sienite,  which  induced  the  lexicographers  to  spell  it  with  k. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  English  pronunciation  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  two  systems  of  accent — the  Teutonic  and 
the  Romanic — the  conflicting  influences  of  which  have  not 
had  time  to  produce  uniform  results.  While  Latin  monu- 
ment'um  gives  monument'  to  German,  in  accordance  with 
Teutonic  analogy,  English  treats  mon'ttmcnt  as  an  entire 
Latin  word,  and  carries  with  it  (detrimentum)  detriment 
and  (desperatus)  des'perate.  Although  a  Latin  word  can- 
not have  a  final  accent,  we  have  a  valid  reason  for  saying 
proceed'  and  decay' ;  and  while  that  language  cannot  have 
an  accent  behind  the  antepenult,  we  have  eln'cidator,  where 
crra'tor  should  give  efticida'tor,  and  (Lat.  orti'tor)  or' a  tor 
should  give  elwid'ntor.  In  long  words  the  accent  seems  to  be 
left  to  chance,  as  in  peremptory  and  peremptory;  per'egrina- 
tor,  perenrina' tion  ;  clas'sijicatory  (  Webster],  ctanxlfirn'tory 
(Hyde  Clarke);  procnra'tor  (Knoirlex},  prorur'ator  (dill), 
procurator  (Donald}.  In  the  last  century  such  un-English 
forms  as  (tc'ademy,  receptacle,  refractory,  and  pro'fenoT 
had  their  advocates.  In  many  cases  the  accent  on  the 
first  of  four  syllables  (as  in  tiom'inatire,  trr'rifori/,  a>'  l<-<j<»-i/, 
tai'tt/nnni/)  has  arisen  from  a  secondary  accent  overpower- 
ing a  primary  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  due  to  the  preservation 
of  the  radical  accent  (as  in  yel'lowittlmess,  appropriateness} 
— a  practice  which  is  natural  in  the  Teutonic  tongues ;  but 
when  the  root  and  the  primary  accent  are  unknown  the 
words  may  take  a  rhythmic  form,  as  in  Memphremayog, 
Mt'rltiltntackinnc. 

Lecturers  on  anatomy  use  the  words  cervt'cttl  and  pop- 
lite' a?,  which  the  dictionaries  pervert  to  ccr'rlrnf  and  pop- 
lit'eal,  as  they  pervert  cnpibdra  to  capib'ara,  and  *p\nel'  of 
the  mineralogists  into  spl'nel  and  spin' el ;  while  the  tend- 
ency toward  the  antepenult  accent  is  perverting  tnuxe'um, 
lyce'itm,  pyrl'tes,  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson  has  perverted 
oppo'nent  into  opponent  in  a  public  lecture. 

As  a  Teutonic  language,  English  tends  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  radical  accent,  which  a  false  classicism  and  an 
incorrect  view  of  syllabism  have  injured.  Guf'yjc,  cha.1'- 
ice ;  pet'al,  pet'fole;  sep'af.  sfp'arate;  paf'ent,  pnt'ulons, 
path' os;  sen'ate.,  zen'ith  (Mod.  Greek,  QevlQ),  a -mm' able  ; 
min'imt  miVti*,  conform  strictly  to  the  genius  of  English, 
and  the  vowel  of  want  must  occur  equally  in  tqital-id  and 
squal-or.  The  disagreeable  clash  of  two  e-sounds  in  medi- 
eval might  have  been  avoided  by  using  the  root-vowel  as 
it  stands  in  longevity  or  in  a-ge. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  English  name  of  the  universal 
M  (oo)  should  have  become  yoo  (spelled  thus  by  Nares  in 
1784),  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  force  this  power 
into  places  where  English  speech  cannot  accept  it,  partic- 
ularly after/,  eh,  sh,  r, «/  and  the  endeavor  to  say  s-yoo-gar, 
s-yoo-r,  is-s-yoo,  has  caused  the  »  and  y  to  coalesce  upon 
sh  at  the  intermediate  point  of  formation,  resulting  in  the 
now  legitimate  pronunciation  of  sugar,  sure,  issue — ish'oo 
( Donald,  ISfiS),  is-sew  (Rwhauan,  1760),  ish-yoo  (fCnmclea, 
Cull).  The  attempt  to  make  use  of  this  spurious  ;/  throws 
some  speakers  upon  "shootable"  for  suitable,  and  "pre- 
zhoom  "  for  presume,  while  others  avoid  the  difficulty  legit- 
imately by  rejecting  the  parasite  and  producing  pursoo, 
Bootable,  prezoom.  Similarly,  the  traditional  speech-words 
tooter  and  dooty  are  better  than  the  factitious  book-words 
tskootor  and  dzhooty. 
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When  n',  d'.  «i    be IK-  ith  before  a  vowel,  u  syllable  is 

lost,  turning  ad  vent  i  ti-ou-  and  per  ni-ci-ous  into  ad- 
\i-ni  i-h  n-  and  per  ni-h  ii-.  u  In  re  "iti"  -pells  V*A,  and 
not  inhi ;  anil  its  ttiat  which  has  been  i'  or  i/  has  been  ad 
vanced  up  tin1  palate  to  form  »li,  it  ••anrmt  remain  to  repre- 
sent a  vowel,  as  when  .Mr.  Cull  puts  two  spuriou-  elements 
in  ji/ou-dish-i'-us  (for  joo-dish  u-l.  partly  under  a  fal-c 
rule  which  stall's  thai  '.  ».  <•  "  have  the  sound  of  «/i  before 
r  (ir  i  anil  another  vowel."  Under  some  such  view  he 
gives  us  gra-shi-us,  n -.-h\oor,  cx-pe-dish-i-us,  o-shc-an, 
col  li  cr  y,  h»  /hi  er.  :m>l  ihe  like.  77o  Inn-  ../'  *^,,  ,-lt  in 

such  case*  is,  that  the  pr nee  of  *A  removes  the  i'  or  // ; 

anil,  reversely,  the  prc-cnco  of  i  or  y  prevents  the  forma- 
tion nl'  «//.      Hence,  /  ami  //  in  e  ler  tri.sh -I'-an  of  Cull,  and 
tri.-h  //an  <it'  Donald  are  wrong,  while  o-lec-trish-un 
of  Woreqtder  and  Knoule-  is  pi'iper. 

liv  thunrv.  Sheridan's  pro-mtn-sha-shun  is  better  than 
Walker's  pro-nun-shi-a-shun,  Smait'-  pro  nun-si  a-shun 
being  perhaps  better  than  either;  and  in  gra-s.hate,  ne-go- 
,  pro-pish-ate  of  liiicliuniin  are  better  than  the  forms 
in  gra  -lii  ate.  etc..  based  n  | .  in  false  spelling  in  the  school- 
room. The  practice  of  Knowles  agrees  very  nearly  with 
Correct  theory,  and  while  lie  adopts  some  perversion-  like 

in  gra  shi  ate  and  of  ti-h  i  ate  as  probably  too  firmly  es- 
tablished to  be  disturbed,  ho  gives  gla  ,-eal  or  gl.> 
Ba-sho-atc  or  sa-shnte,  e-ma-se  ate,  e\  pa  se  ate.  in-is-o- 
ate.  a|>  pic  -i-ate.  and  o-sc-an-ic.  To  the  word  H>tti>t>/ 
(from  the  Prench  tafflfl,  with  f»M  ti;  Provencal,  *«>  /-  fni  • 
Low  Lat.  mii-irtiii)  has  been  assigned  the  forms  sati'cty, 
•ul'etr,  sa  shi'ety.  sash'ety.  sacicty  (<'li<i/>»iiiii\;  to  which 
sashi'ety  and  sash'ety  might,  have  been  added.  Tbe  I  of 
sintilnr  (sTmills,  slmul)  some  would  pervert  to  f  in  ilmnltn- 
nmim,  and  we  tind  ti-n''>nl<  nt  for  tru^'u/-  ,it  ( triiculentfis),  ia 
whieh  the  natural  form  is  adapted  to  the  root  and  afli\es. 
The  Latin  quantity  has  not  mueh  to  do  with  modernized 
forms,  ami  /,ilii'ili,ii«  must  conform  to  ,/nttn'itoiin,  although 
the  third  Latin  syllable  has  r  long  in  the  former  and  short 
in  the  latter. 

The  lettered  clashes  may  know  less  about  the  laws  of 
!i  than  the  illiterate.  Starting  with  a  rnlo  about  "the 
artiele  ">i  In-fore  a  vowel."  and  having  been  told  that  "  ft  is 
a  vowel."  we  find  authors  using  sueh  expressions  as  "an 
universal"  (Iloylc,  167  i  :  Saifl,  '  'n.  A7i/y»/.y.  .V.n-r/i  Rrii. 
I;<T.,  l*r>.'»:  ••  an  uniform  oondaot "  (  Ot&tott) ;  "an  Euro- 
pean Field"  (t'ro/i/}:  "an  usurpation"  ( llallnin }  ;  "an 
e.iplrmio  vowel"  (>'/>  '/.o,-,,,.  r.  /,,„•>'«);  "an  unit" 
(Hi/run):  "an  usurper"  (Eilin.  /iW.,  ISM);  "an  eulo- 
gium  "  (  Th.  Moore) :  "  an  useless  waste  "  ( .1 .  //.  .SV/yee). 

Where  the  letter  k  does  not  exist,  some  nations  use  <]tt, 
as  in  Hrcm-h  //i/iieur.  the  mcanii  gless  »  of  which  appears 
in  writing  '/"'f.'/  (kee),  innx'[iutn,  tfitinlnn  (kee-neen'),  colo- 
i/iiintit/ii,  in  whieh  the  lexicographers  pronounoe  »  without 
in<i uiring  ho\v  kyn  ( luin  )  of  the  Latin  <-nl,j<->/ntln»  and  ( i  i  eek 
Ko*.oKw9i*  could  become  htviit.  The  most  agreeable  and  mu- 
si.-al  of  all  the  vowels,  that  of  «nn,  is.  assigned  to  nlme  and 
itliii'iufl  :  and  although  this  power  is  enforeed  by  ft  in  ilnl,li:i, 
this  name  has  been  ]>erverted  to  dttlett  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  Dahl,  a  Swede,  is  commemorated  in  the  former, 
and  Dale,  an  Knglishman,  in  the  latter.  The  vowel  of  arm 
occurs  in  palaver,  cantata,  sonata,  capibara,  banana,  cas- 
sava, tomato  (Portuguese  tomdte,  whence  tnmat'),  Tatar 
(whieh  fell  into  7V«r(«)-),  yataghan,  palm.  Some  use 
amen,  and  strata  was  used  by  American  geologists  until 
the  year  is  12,  when  some  followed  the  practice  of  Mr. 
Lyoll.  The  dictionaries  join  the  incompatible^  z-li,  giv- 
ing fi/z-hort,  egz-hau8t,  effz-hibit,  where  r.yx-  requires  the 
exclusion  of  h,  or  &  requires  the  presence  of  tkt-,  giving 
either  c;/z-an*t  or  ek*~hiiiitit. 

Stability  in  English  pronunciation  cannot  be  attained 
until  the  alphabetism  of  the  primer  is  replaced  by  a  study 
of  the  laws  of  speech.  Under  the  former  an  c-sound  may 
be  turned  into  an  /-sound  if  the  accidental  spelling  is  of  a 
eeit.iin  kind,  llrenk  and  great  may  be  called  brrek  with 
Buchanan  and  iji-pct  with  Enfield.  Buchanan  (1766),  prob- 
ably on  the  "analogy"  of  wear,  turns  weary  into  ir<tn/t 
win/,, ii-  into  mte-doo  (which  would  justify  the  modern 
rhyming  perversion  of  mend  to  meed),  neigh  into  knee, 
and  ntitMr  into  iii-thcr.  Tho  pronouncing  dictionaries 
are  in  most  cases  correct,  and  they  are  useful  in  a  wide- 
spread language  like  English,  with  a  vocabulary  so  exten- 
sive that  the  reader  may  be  familiar  with  many  book- 
words  whieh  he  never  heard  from  persons  who  hail  learned 
them  as  speech  words.  (See  the  extensive  work  of  A.  J. 

Klli-.  F.  U.S.,  On  Karl;/  Kin/lull  rnmuHi-iitt'inn,  .  .  .  front 
the.  Anylv8ii.r»n  /Vri'o*/  to  the  Weffeni  7>ay,  London.  1868- 
75.)  S.'s.  IUi  DKMAX. 

Pronunciation  of  Greek  is  allied  to  that  of  Latin, 
but  differs  in  several  partieulars.  The  (ireek  long  >/  and 
short  «  are  heard  in  tkfre  and  met,  the  former  being  French 
f.  (ireek  wants  the  Latin  u  (on),  which  has  v  (French  u) 
instead  :  and  when  the  Latin  sound  was  to  be  represented, 


the  (ireeks  used  their  diphthong  ou  ("  "  in  no  t'-<>uil,-r  pro- 
nounced ijuii-klyt.  a    soind    which   became   that   uf  nozt-   in 
later  and  modern  (Ireek.     The  long  was   in    ../</.  ^mrt  o, 
the  same  pronounced  quickly  :  i>  as  in  itiin  ;  p  a  trilleil  r  ; 
i>  a  whispered  aspirate  r,  like  Welsh  rli  :  a,  s  the  hissing 
•  ;  if>  akin  to  /',  but  formed  with  the  lips  alone ;  %  like  (ier 
man   <-ii    in  '!»•  ti  :   ^   like  ft*   in    fllif»"i   and    hi    in    A'"Av"/i. 
Tho  sound  of  >i  in  "H-/'  -  is  repre-etited  by  y  (gamma)  be- 
fore y,  «,  (,  x-      'n  the  diphthongs  each   element    must  be 
beard,  but  -u  is  then    slightly  modified,  so  that  ni>  is  heard 
as  in  tier,  bi-uun,  Eng.  ///-"im  .•  «u  like  •   c  in  K<ltfir:t.  The 
woril  ui6«  (loji.  with  v  long  and  o  short)  is  often  pei\eitid 
to  hfi-ee-itt,  but  the  proper  sound  is  repie-eiited  b\  id. 
man  elements  in  /i »/-<»,  French  lin-i/o*.     \Vilhthc-e  ; 
in    view,  the    ordinary  Creek    grain)  , n-ulted 

for    the  general    iilpiialni.       [DM   (iiinik    LjureDAOB,    bv 
I'liOK.  F.  1).  AI.I.KX,  1'n.  D.)  S.  S.  IUi.ni  v\s.  ' 

Pronunciation  of  Latin  is  based  upon  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Latin  grammarian?,  who  have  deMrlbvd  BTerj 
letter.  With  some  variations  in  minor  point-,  tin-  follow- 
ing powers  hare  been  inferred.  'I'll  joit  vowels 
differ  only  in  length,  and  not  in  quality,  and  the  English 
vowels  of/,i/,  ,/,,(.  fit.  n,,i.  l,,,t,  are  rejected.  The  Latin 
longand  short  vowels  arc  heard  in  ami.  ail  :  \\figh,  weight  ; 
marine,  deceit  :  old,  (i  bey  ;  rule,  full  :  i/  i  in  Qri 
is  Danish  i/.  French  n.  (Jermiin  if.  The  diphthong  K 
or  ae  is  like  English  '_//,-,  the  aflirmation  "</  or  the  ae  of 
Shnmjh'if  ;  <,'  or  oc  like  O-T/  in  thntry,  or  of  in  fofjiuil  when 
pronounced  in  one  syllable;  ri  mneb  like  ,  /  in  /,,-<  <///"/,• 
ni  much  as  in  rwi'ji  ,•  a«  or  ar  like  of  in  u.or,  llerman  (in  ; 
en  much  like  e-w  in  ffay-wand  Of  the  consonants,  c  is 
always  like  /.•  ;  •/  as  in  :/-l.  i/ir.-.  -/.<  .•  /  f./.n/l  like  English 
y,  or  j  in  hallelujah  ;  m  as  in  m'f.y,  but  when  final  it  only 
nasalizes  the  preceding  vowel,  like  final  French  M  in  1,-m  ; 
n  as  in  no,  but  before  <•  (cny),  y  (•/"  i.  like  n  in 
anytr  or  117  in  tiuyi'ii;/  ;  71-  or  1/11  as  in  t/iutrl  ( I, at.  q\ 
or  quilrtus,  fourth) ;  >•  distinctly  trilled,  as  in  French  and 
German  :  *  as  in  /II'M,  never  as  in  misery,  t/itWfori ;  t  always 
pure,  never  as  in  notion;  v  as  English  in  :  z  (in  Creek 
words)  like  English  z't.  or  *d  in  wisdom.  Mrhen  letters  are 
doubled,  as  //  in  pallldQs  (pale),  each  must  be  heard. 
n!l-l-iriii:/.  (See  Ilaldcman.  Liih'n  I'roniini'lntion  M 
Itiehardson,  Jlomun  Orthoepy  (1859);  Blair,  Latin  /',•«- 
niini-iation  (  Is;;!  i ;  and  the  Latin  (iramman of  Roby  (1872) 
and  Bartholomew  (1875).)  8.  8.  HALDEMAH. 

Propaganda  (C'uif/ref/at!o  de  Propaganda  /'/"'/«),  a 
congregation  of  cardinals  at  Home,  first  fully  established 
in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  for  furthering  the  spread  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  among  the  heat  hen.  The  Con- 
gregation sustains  a  great  college  (Collegium  Urbanum), 
often  called  The  Propaganda,  for  training  missionaries. 
It  has  also  a  library  and  printing  establishment. 

Proper'tius  (SExrrs  At  HKLIFS),  b.  in  Umbria  near 
the  frontier  of  Etruria;  lost  while  still  a  youth  most  of  hia 
fortune  by  some  agrarian  law,  and  lived  in  Homo  in  rather 
pinched  circumstances;  devoted  himself  to  poetry;  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Miecenas,  and  resided  on  the  Es- 
quiline  in  familiar  intercourse,  as  it  seems,  with  Maecenas, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid.  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
are  unknown.  His  Elegies,  which  appear  to  have  been 
much  appreciated  in  antiquity,  have  come  down  to  us  only 
in  a  very  corrupt  text,  and  are  by  themselves  less  enjoyable 
than  the  similar  productions  of  Tibullus  and  Ovid  on  account 
of  their  style,  which  is  cumbersome  and  obscure.  There 
are  editions  by  W.  Hertzberg  (Halle,  1843),  Keil  (Leipsic, 
1850),  and  Haupt  (Leipsic,  1853),  and  a  translation  into 
English  verse  by  Charles  Robert  Moore  (Oxford,  1870). 
Propeller.  See  NArioATiox,  OCKAS  STEAM. 
Prop'erty  [Lat.  proprittas],  in  law,  the  right  of  owner- 
ship which  a  person  may  have  in  anything  capable  of 
being  owned,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  possession  or  the 
mere  right  to  the  possession.  In  common  discourse,  and 
even  in  legal  treatises  of  high  authority,  the  word  is  often 
employed  to  describe  the  thing  itself  whieh  in  the  object 
of  ownership,  so  that  the  same  term  is  made  to  denote  the 
physical  thing,  the  land  or  chattel  which  is  the  object  of 
the  right,  and  the  very  right  itself.  This  double  use  even 
occurs  in  the  definition  of  personal  property  given  by 
ellor  Kent  in  his  ('»<in<i>'n<'iririt,  and  the  confusion  of 
thought  which  it  indicates  ami  produces  is  complete,  while 
the  definition  itself  is  logically  without  meaning.  Prop- 
erty is  a  right  capable  of  various  degrees  or  grades,  and 
fully  recognized  and  protected  by  the  law.  The  specula- 
tions as  to  the  origin  of  property  have  been  numberless, 
and  hare  engrossed  the  attention  of  many  generations  of 
juridical  writers.  The  theory  generally  adopted  by  the 
jurists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  formulated  with  great 
minutene-s  ot  detail  by  lilackstonc.  and  repeated  since  hia 
time  by  the  ordinary  legal  text-writers,  represents  property 
as  having  its  origin  in  the  physical  act  of  occupancy.  It 
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pictures  a  so-called  "  state  of  nature,"  with  no  society  and 
no  law,  when  the  earth  gave  its  products  alike  to  all.  and 
everything  was  common  to  all.  In  this  primeval  condition 
an  individual  chooses  a  spot  of  land,  occupies  it,  and  from 
that  act  a  suggestion  of  a  transient  right  thereto  arises, 
which  gradually  deepens  into  the  conception  of  a  perma- 
nent right;  and  finally  the  notion  of  complete  property  or 
absolute  ownership  is  developed.  This  fanciful  theory  has 
been  wholly  rejected  by  modern  scholars.  It  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  two  controlling  facts — the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  earth  itself  before  it  was  subdued  by  organ- 
ized human  labor,  and  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind 
as  shown  by  the  most  ancient  historical  records  and  by  all 
the  traces  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  earliest  insti- 
tutions  and  traditions.  So  far  from  property  taking  its 
origin  in  the  occupancy  of  specific  tracts  of  land  by  par- 
timlar  persons,  it  is  certain  that  the  notion  of  a  separate, 
individual  ownership  arose  at  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
as  the  result  of  great  social  changes,  and  as  the  termina- 
tion of  a  progressive  development  reaching  through  vast 
epochs  of  time.  Among  the  Aryan  nations  the  earliest 
form  of  property  was  that  of  communities — groups  of  per- 
sons acknowledging  a  common  kindred  and  possessing  a 
common  religious  worship.  Village  communities  owning 
in  common  still  exist  in  Hindostan,  and  are  mentioned  in 
the  earliest  writings  of  the  Hindoos.  Evident  traces  of 
the  same  ownership  have  been  preserved  in  Europe  within 
the  range  of  modern  observation.  Following  this  commu- 
nity property,  came  the  property  vested  in  the  family. 
Whether  this  institution  grew  out  of  the  former,  or  whether 
it  sprang  up  on  an  independent  basis  as  a  modified  product 
of  the  same  causes,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  determine; 
it  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Ro- 
man state,  and  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  while  the  family  was  the  social  unit,  property  was 
considered  as  a  right  belonging  to  the  family  in  its  collec- 
tive capacity.  Although  the  head  of  the  family,  the  pater 
f<iunlt<t4,  had  the  undisputed  control,  he  was  not  the  abso- 
lute owner  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term  ;  he  repre- 
sented the  household  as  its  trustee,  and  at  his  death  this 
right  of  representation  devolved  upon  his  successor.  That 
the  same  institutions  prevailed  among  the  Saxons  und 
other  German  nations,  and  among  the  Celts,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  modern  research.  From  this  stage  of 
undivided  property  in  the  family,  by  gradual  changes  in 
social  customs,  by  the  abolition  of  inheritance  by  the  eldest 
son  and  the  admission  of  inheritance  among  all  the  children, 
by  the  growth  of  trade,  and  by  all  the  other  influences 
which  tended  to  elevate  the  individual,  the  notion  of  pri- 
vate and  personal  property  was  developed,  and  finally  be- 
came firmly  established  in  the  law,  and  has  remained  as 
one  of  the  foundation-stones  upon  which  the  structure  of 
modern  society  is  erected. 

Property  is  divided  by  the  English  and  American  law 
into  various  classes.  The  first  capital  division,  which  is 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  common  law,  separates 
all  property  into  real  and  personal,  or  that  in  lands,  things 
real,  immovables,  and  that  in  chattels,  things  personal, 
movables.  Although  many  of  the  ancient  distinctions 
have  been  removed  by  modern  statutes,  still,  the  differenrrs 
which  remain  are  very  striking,  the  most  important  being 
the  wholly  dissimilar  modes  of  succeeding  to  real  and  to 
personal  property  on  the  death  of  an  owner,  the  former 
passing  directly  to  his  heirs  or  devisees,  the  latter  passing 
to  his  administrators  or  executors  for  distribution  among 
creditors,  next  of  kin,  and  legatees.  Property  is  also  sep- 
arated by  an  entirely  different  line  of  division  into  two 
classes,  absolute  and  qualified.  Absolute  property  is  the 
complete  and  perfect  right  of  ownership,  free  from  any  in- 
terest held  by  another,  and  with  no  limitation  except  that 
imposed  by  the  law  upon  all  owners  for  the  public  welfare. 
It  involves  the  possession,  the  power  to  use  in  every  lawful 
manner,  and  to  transfer.  When  the  object  is  land,  it  is 
termed  an  estate  in  fee  simple.  Qualified  property  em- 
braces all  species  that  are  not  absolute.  The  qualification 
may  inhere  in  and  result  from  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
right  itself,  or  it  may  be  connected  with  and  result  from 
the  restricted  length  of  time  the  right  is  to  endure.  The 
interest  of  the  pledger  and  the  pledgee  in  an  article  pledged, 
that  of  an  administrator  or  executor  in  the  personalty  of 
the  decedent,  and  that  of  a  trustee,  are  illustrations  of  the 
former  species  of  qualified  property.  The  qualification 
depending  upon  the  element  of  time  may  consist  either  in 
the  limited  duration  of  an  interest  which  has  begun,  or  in 
the  commencement  of  the  interest  at  a  future  day,  or  in 
both,  and  may  be  either  certain  or  contingent.  The  law 
recognizes  two  classes  of  qualified  property  limited  in  its 
duration — that  for  life,  either  of  the  holder  or  of  some 
other  person,  and  that  which  is  to  last  for  a  specified  and 
certain  number  of  years  or  other  period.  The  holder  of 
qualified  property  is  restricted  in  his  use  of  the  thing  ac- 


cording to  the  nature  of  the  qualification,  and  can- 
not transfer  a  higher  interest  than  that  which  he  himself 
has.  Jonx  NOIITON  POMF.IIOY. 

Proph'et  [Gr.  TTPO^TJTTJS],  (1)  he  who  speaks  for  another, 
pi-<ti't<iiiiirr,  preacher ;  or  (2)  one  who  predicts  future  events. 
We  find  in  all  nations  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  tr;i<-(-s 
of  men  who  claimed,  and  were  believed  to  have,  special  and 
immediate  intercourse  with  the  Deity.  The  most  remark- 
able and  familiar  instances  of  these  phenomena  appear  in 
the  nations  of  the  East,  more  particularly  among  the  He- 
brews. In  the  Old  Testament  they  are  called  N'33 
"speaker,"  "  interpreter — i.  e.  revealer — of  the  divine  will 
to  man"  (in  no  case  does  it  mean  predicter  of  future 
events),  Ex.  iv.  1C:  vii.  1.  Comp.  HNI,  rim,  "seer;" 
IDty,  riSS,  naXS,  "look  out,"  f.  e.  for  the  signs  of  the 
times;  also,  ^'03,  Him:]}',  "tTN."1&OO. 

In  the  earlier  ages  they  appear  chiefly  as  seers  (HSO, 

1  Sam.  ix.  0),  leading  a  contemplative  life  apart  from  the 
world.     About  the  time  of  Samuel,  with  whom  the  pro- 
phetic age  begins,  they  seem  to  have  been  organized  into 
communities,  known  as  DT17X  'J3  (comp.  Dartcta  of  the 
present  day),  established  in  various  places  under  the  charge 
of  old  and  experienced  prophets,  devoting  their  time  to  the 
study  of  the  sacred  writings  and  ecstatical  religious  exer- 
cises.    After  the  Exile  we  lose  all  trace  of  these  organiza- 
tions ;  the  prophets  appear  separately  and  at  intervals,  and 
from  Malachi  to  John  the  Baptist  there  arose  no  prophet 
in  Israel.     The  prophets  led  in  the  main  an  ascetic  life, 
supported  by  the  contributions  of  the  charitable  (2  Kings 
iv.  42),  by  the  gifts  of  those  who  sought  counsel  from  them 
(1  Sam.  ix.  7;  1  Kings  xiv.  3;  2   Kings  v.  15,  16  ff. ;  Hi. 
viii.  8),  or  by  fruits,  herbs,  etc.  gathered  by  themselves  (2 
Kings  iv.  38;  Matt.  iii.  4).     Their  costume  was  a  mantle 
of  skin  (Zech.  xiii.  4;   1  Kings  xix.  13)  girded  around  the 
loins  (2  Kings  i.  8  ;  Matt.  iii.  4). 

The  call  to  the  prophetic  office  was  an  inward  one  from 
God,  but  those  so  called  were  not  at  all  times  in  a  state  of 
inspiration,  nor  was  this  under  control  of  their  will.  The 
divine  revelations  were  not  received  in  a  state  of  ecstasy 
(Montanists,  Hengstenberg),  but  in  visions  or  in  an  ele- 
vated though  entirely  rational  condition ;  so  distinguished 
from  /idi/rcic.  The  form  in  which  the  prophecies  were  com- 
municated to  the  people  depended  entirely  on  the  age  and 
the  individuality  of  the  prophet,  whether  by  verbal  com- 
munication, symbolic  actions  which  were  mostly  unreal, 
or  by  writings  (Isa.  xl.  ff.,  and  some  of  the  later  prophets). 
The  prophets  had  mainly  in  view  the  reformation  and  ele- 
vation of  the  people,  and  but  incidentally  point  out  future 
calamity  or  deliverance  as  an  aid  to  present  guidance. 

Prophets,  Books  of  the.  See  BIBLE,  by  PROP.  W. 
G.  SUMNKR,  A.  B. 

Proph'etstown,  p.-v  and  tp.,  Whitesides  co.,  111.,  on 
Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy  K.  R.,  12  miles  S.  of  Mor- 
rison, has  2  school-houses,  1  church,  1  bank,  1  newspaper, 

2  hotels,  a  grain-elevator,  and  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows 
halls.     Principal  business,  farming  and  stock-raising.     P. 
of  v.  276:  of  tp.  1274.  A.  D.  HILL,  ED.  "SiMKE." 

Propion'ic  Acid.  This  acid,  which  is  CallsOj,  was 
called  me tacetmric  acid  by  Gottlieb,  its  discoverer — a  name 
which  is  now.  however,  entirely  lost  sight  of  for  reasons 
that  are  not  apparent.  Propionic  acid  is  the  third  in  the 
series  of  the  "fatty-acid"  homologucs  (sec  the  article 
HOMOLOGY),  whose  homologic  formula  is  02.nHjC.  It  sel- 
dom occurs  in  nature,  though  found  in  some  wines.  One 
point  of  interest  is,  that  the  English  chemist  Wanklyn 
succeeded  in  its  synthesis  directly  from  carbonic  aeiil.  the 
only  case  of  the  kind  yet  known.  The  substance  called 
ethylide  of  sodium  in  acting  upon  C02  forms  «orfic  dipro- 
jiionale  directly : 

2(Na.C4H5)  +  2C02  =  Na20.2(CsH«0).H20. 
It  has  been  formed  by  several  other  methods.     At  normal 
temperatures  it  is  a  solid,  soluble  in  water  in  all  propor- 
tions.    It  melts  readily,  and  boils  at  140°  C.     Its  smell  is 
singular,  but  remotely  resembles  that  of  butyric  acid. 

II.  WURTZ. 

Prop'olis  [Gr.  irpdiroAis,  "  before  the  town,"  because  it 
is  used  to  close  small  approaches  to  the  hive],  a  resin  which 
the  honey-bee  collects  upon  its  posterior  tibia)  and  carries 
to  the  hive,  where  it  is  used  in  filling  crevices,  finishing 
combs,  and  the  like.  In  this  country  it  is  mainly  collected 
from  the  buds  of  the  birch,  the  horse-chestnut,  and  the 
balsam-poplar. 

Propor'tion  [Lat.  proportio],  in  [Esthetics,  is  one  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  beauty.  A  lack  of  proportion 
in  the  form  may  be  concealed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  ex- 
pression, but  if  the  disproportion  becomes  so  great  as  to 
approach  to  deformity,  beauty  is  gone.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  caused  by  the  en- 
thusiastic study  of  ancient  Greek  art,  whose  specimens 
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were  found  to  be  ma-tcrpieces  of  proportion,  the  question 
arose.  What  is.  then,  properly  speaking,  proportion  in 
a-silietirs '!  All  people  Ml  tliut  it  was  not  something  arbi- 
trarv  or  HUM  i-l.v  com  cnlional  ;  hut  c\  cry  attempt  at  redll- 
:r  idea-,  ,-indi  as  fitness,  symmetry,  liar- 
monv,  etc.,  tailed.  Sunn;  passages  in  IMato's  yV,,(l<ii-,  and 
tin-  singular.  luJf-anlntalllpW*  .-peculation.,  of  the  I'ytlm- 
gorcans  concerning  numbers.  Hindi-  people  believe  that  the 
aiifirnl  (irecUs  had  hern  po-sc--rd  nf  some  detinitc  rule  of 
proportion:  hut  tlreck  literature  contained  nu  demon- 
stration of  uny  such  rule — did  even  not  mention  its  ex- 
istence. Vl-o.  the  Cothii'  church  buildings  astonished 

|.e.i],!i-.      With  rc-| t  to  tlic'ir  proportion-  they  were  most 

wonderful.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  shut  forth  from 
the  ground,  tin-  creations  of  Nature  hcrst-ll'.  and  at  the 
s:nne  time  they  seemed  to  rise  in  proportions  measured 
out  "ith  the  rod.  Hut  the  writings  of  the  ari.-bite.-i  -. 
speaUiii:;  copiously  of  everything  else,  .-aid  not  one  word 
aln. ill  proportion-.  At  la.-l,  the  Herman  philosopher  A. 
/.eising,  in  his  ^I'^lJuti-- •!> •  I'*" •«< -Inni'i* H  i  l-'rankfort,  1855), 
succeeded  in  finding  out  and  denion-trtit ing  the  funda- 
mental rule  of  proportion — that  rule,  in  ohedicuuo  to 
wliieh  nature  grows  ami  art  works;  and.  as  might  have 
hern  suppo-ed,  it  proved  to  he  as  simple  as  universal. 
It  depends  mi  tliat  elementary  gi-'imct  rical  operation 
which  IMato  rails  "the  in, Men  eilt,"  and  which  eun-ists  in 
dividing  a  line  into  two  unequal  parts,  so  that  the  larger 
part  forms  the  mean  proportion  between  the  whole  lino 
and  the  minor  part.  When  A  is  the  line,  and  n  and  6 
the  two  unequal  parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  the  propor- 
tion A  :  'i : :  a  :  b  is  the  proportion  of  beauty  ;  and  where- 
soever this  proportion  is  carried  out,  one  of  the  cs-cntial 
elements  of  beauty  is  present :  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
neither  nature  nor  art  ean  wholly  disregard  it  without  pro- 
ducing deformity.  Take,  for  instance,  the  liiiinin  body. 
\t  tin-  navel  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which,  with 
mali--.  the  lower  part  from  the  navel  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
and  with  females  the  upper  part  from  the  navel  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  forms  the  mean  proportion  between  the 
whole  h,,dy  and  the  remaining  part.  A  glaneo  at  the 
Apollo  lielvedere  and  the  Medieean  Venus  will  show  what 
the  most  minute  measurements  have  confirmed.  And  in 
c\a--!lv  the  same  manner  every  single  part  of  the  hu- 
man h'idy  is  subdhided — the  face,  the  arm,  the  hand, 
the  linger.  <-te.  The  distance  from  the  top  of  the  fore- 
head to  the  base  of  the  nose  is  the  mean  proportion  between 
the  whole  length  of  the  face  and  the  distance  from  the 
base  of  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  chin;  if  the  proportion 
is  reversed,  the  expression  of  the  face  becomes  extremely 
mean  and  cynical.  And  again,  the  distance  from  the  top 
of  the  forehead  to  the  base  of  the  nose  must  be  divided  in 
the  same  proportion.  If  the  nose  and  the  forehead  are 
equally  long,  the  expression  of  the  face  is  dead,  petrified, 
or  satanic:  if  the  inequality  is  too  great,  the  expression 
bee'iines  idiotic.  When  once  the  eye  becomes  wholly  familiar 
with  this  proportion,  it  seeks  and  finds  it  everywhere — in 
nature,  in  crystals,  plants,  etc. ;  and  in  art  in  statues,  Greek 
temples,  (iothic  cathedrals,  etc. ;  and  it  soon  learns  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  slight  deviations  which  are  the  cause 
i,l  in di\  idual  characterizations  of  the  form  and  the  real  in- 
fringements whose  effect  is  ugliness.  CLEMENS  PETEHSKX. 

Proportion,  an  equality  of  ratios.  Four  quantities 
are  said  to  bo  in  proportion  when  the  ratio  of  the  first 
to  the  second  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  third  to  the  fourth. 
A  proportion  may  be  written  in  either  of  two  ways ;  thus, 
if  the  ratio  of  »  to  h  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  c  to  d,  the 
equality  may  bo  indicated  by  either  of  the  following  ex- 
pressions : 

i      d  , 

—  =  — ,  or  a  :  o  : :  c  :  a. 
a       c 

Either  of  them  may  bo  read  a  it  to  b  us  c  in  to  d.  The  first 
and  third  terms  are  ant<-<->  ,il  itt<  .-  the  second  and  fourth 
terms  an-  rom.iyn.7i/".-  the  first  and  fourth  are  extremet ; 

the  si nd  and  third  are  menus.     The  first  ratio  is  called 

tbejirni  ,, .ii/,/,  i.  and  the  ,- nd  ratio  is  called  the  second 

rnii/ilrt.  Two  varying  quantities  arc  said  to  he  recipro- 
cally proportional  when  their  product  is  constant:  thus, 
ar  and//  are  reciprocally  proportional  when  j-//  -  i«.  m  being 
any  constant  quantity.  A  continued  proportion  is  an  ex- 
pression id'  continued  equality  between  three  or  more 
ratios;  thus. 

It      d       f 
—  =  —  =  —,  etc,  or  o  :  6  : :  c  :  d  : :  e  :  / .  .  . ,  etc., 

is  a  continued  proportion.  The  terms  of  a  geometrical 
progression  form  a  continued  proportion. 

The  prineiples  of  proportion  are  employed  in  comparing 
quantities  either  in  algebra  or  in  geometry.  The  prim- 
itive comparison  lies  hctween  tno  quant  ities  of  t  he  same 
kind,  and  the  result  of  this  comparison  is  a  numn-ii-iil 


ratio  :  if  the  quantities  compan-d  ;u  >•  ,-om mensurable,  their 
ratio  is  cjrtii't  ;  if  they  are  incommensurable,  their  ratio  is 
"/'/" '".I'lni'itc  ;  and  in  all  eases  of  this  kind  the  degree  of 

approximation  may  he  made  as  el a-  desirable,    'faking 

this  \  jew.  the  operations  for  transforming  proportions  be- 
come purely  numerical. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  propor- 
iniiy    he   transformed:    (1)   The  antecedents   may    he 
made    eon-eqllenl-,  and    the    e-  .n-eq  nenl  -  :    the 

propoition  i-  then  said  to  he  transformed  Av  u,r,  •/•»/., H.  [  1!  I 
Antecedent  may  be  compared  with  antecedent,  and  con-r 
, (in-ill  vxiih  con-cquent ;  the  proportion  is  then  said  to  be 
transformed  '<//  <(/ti-i-nntt»it.  :',  i  The  sum  of  the  ante'-.- 
dent  and  consequent  of  each  couplet  max  In- compared  wit h 
either  the  antecedent  or  con-cqiient  of  the  corresponding 
-  i  :  the  proportion  is  then  said  to  be  transformed  I,,/ 
<-niii/,i>*iti',ii.  (4)  Tho  difference  of  the  antecedent  and 

j  consequent  of  each  couplet   max  be  compared  with  either 
the  antecedent  or  consequent  of  the  cm  -re-ponding  couplet ; 
the  proportion  is,  then  said  to  be  transformed  Ay  >riY/Moii. 
The  most  important  principles  of  proportions  are  the 

j   following:    (1)  If  four  quantities  are  in  proportion,  the 

product  of  the    means    is    equal    to    the    product  of  the  ex- 
tremes:   rtinn  !•••///,  if  the   product  of  two  quantiii- 
equal  to  the  product  of  two  other  quantities,  the  first  two 
ma\  he  made  the  mean-  and  the  other  two  the  e.xtrei,.- 
a  proportion.     (2)  If  a  couplet  in   each  of   tno   propor- 
tions i.-  the  same,  the  remaining  couplets  will  form  a  pro- 
portion.    (:i)  If  four  quantities   are   in   pi  -opoi  (ion.  thcv 
will  also  be  in  proportion  by  inversion,  by  alternation,  by 
composition,   or  by  division.     (4)    Equimultiples  of  two 
quantities  are  proportional  to  the  quantities  themselves. 

In  a  continued  proportion  the  sum  of  all  the  auii    • 
dents  is  to  tho  sum  of  all  the  consequents  as  any  ani<    > 
dent  is  to  the  corresponding  consequent,    (ti)  If  the  c« 
sponding  terms  of  two  or  more  proportions  are  multiplied 
together,  the  products  will  be  in  proportion ;  consequently, 
like  powers  or  like  roots  of  all  the  terms  of  a  proportion 
are  in  proportion. 

llnriiiittiii-nl  /'inji,iriiini. — Four  quantities  are  in  harmon- 
ica! proportion  when  the  first  is  to  the  fourth  as  tho  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  second  is  to  the  difference  be- 
twccen  the  third  and  fourth  ;  thus,  24,  10,  12,  and  9  are  in 
harmonica!  proportion.  Three  quantities  are  in  harmon- 
ica] proportion  when  the  first  is  to  the  third  as  tho  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  second  is  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  second  and  third ;  thus,  6,  4,  and  3  are  in  har- 
monical  proportion.  W.  <i.  I'ECK. 

Proportional  Representa'tion.  The  general  term 
"minority  representation  "  has  been  very  commonly  used 
in  political  debate  in  recent  years  as  properly  covering 
various  plans  proposed  for  the  more  full  and  complete 
representation  in  government  of  popular  constituencies 
and  electoral  bodies.  But  it  is  inaccurate  and  misleading, 
because  it  fixes  attention  upon  one  feature  only  of  the 
plans  in  question,  and  to  tho  ignorant  and  unreflecting 
appears  to  antagonize  those  plans  to  the  principle — ac- 
cepted by  all  persons  devoted  to  free,  popular  government 
— that  the  majority  shall  rule.  Hence  the  word  "propor- 
tional "  or  "  proportionate,"  and  other  words  indicating 
completeness  or  totality,  have  been  preferred  by  many 
writers  to  the  word  "  minority  "  as  a  generic  designation 
to  comprehend  all  of  the  plans  proposed  for  representing 
electoral  masses  or  bodies  by  all  their  principal  divisions 
or  parts.  And  by  Mr.  Hare  of  London  and  by  others  tho 
term  "  personal  representation "  has  been  used  as  fitly 
characterizing  a  plan,  or  the  results  of  a  plan,  intended 
apparently  to  emancipate  voters  from  the  despotism  of 
political  parties,  and  from  being  restricted  to  small  dis- 
trict divisions  in  selecting  candidates  upon  whom  to  be- 
stow their  votes. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  political  society  and  electoral 
bodies  generally,  in  all  free  countries,  are  almost  invariably  x 
divided  by  interest  or  opinion  into  separate  or  distinguish- 
able parts,  it  seems  to  be  the  dictate  alike  of  good  sense 
and  of  justice  that  when  any  such  society  or  body  is  to  be 
represented  in  government,  provision  should  bo  made  for 
representing  its  parts  or  dix  i.-ions.  inasmuch  as  this  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  tho  representation  of  the  whole.  A 
representative  house,  convention,  or  board  in  theory,  and 
properly,  stands  in  the  place  of  its  constituency,  and  should 
embody  in  its  composition  all  tbo  essential  elements  of  the 
constituent  mass.  I'-ut  this  result  is  not  accomplished,  and 
cannot  bo  accomplished,  upon  the  ancient  plan  of  taking 
use  of  the  electors  at  elections.  By  that,  substan- 
tially, the  largest  division  of  tho  electors — whether  a  ma- 
jority or  a  plurality — is  alone  regarded,  and  representa- 
tion is  assigned  to  it.  not  in  proportion  to  its  ma-initudo 
as  a  part  of  the  constituency,  but  an  if  it  ir- /-.'  //*••  irhole 
ottmtinifni-if.  It  gets  its  own  share  of  repre-entatix ,-  power, 
and  in  addition  an  unjust  share  or  shares  of  power  that 
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ought  to  belong  to  other  electors.  Need  we  feel  surprised 
whim  we  Iciirn  that  elections  based  upon  this  plan  become 
costly  and  corrupt?  that  the  strong  motive  to  grasp  at 
unjust  power  which  the  plan  creates  operates  to  debauch 
electors  and  degrade  elections  ? 

Of  the  several  plans  of  proportional  representation  by 
which  amendment  of  electoral  systems  is  sought  to  be 
effected,  two  only  will  be  considered  in  this  article,  and 
they  are  selected  simply  because,  beyond  others,  they  have 
been  subjected  to  trial  "in  England  and  the  U.  S.  What  is 
said  upon  them  will  be  mostly  explanatory,  and  not  argu- 
mentative. For  the  general  reasoning  in  their  support, 
anl  for  answers  to  possible  objections  against  them,  the 
careful  student  is  referred  to  the  authorities  cited  at  the 
end. 

Thf  Limited  Vote. — The  limited  vote  obtains  where  the 
voter  is  forbidden  to  vote  for  the  whole  number  of  persons 
to  be  chosen,  but  is  authorized  to  give  votes  singly  to  each 
of  a  less  number  or  a  single  vote  to  one.     The  most  con- 
spicuous instance  of  its  application  to  popular  elections  is 
furnished  by  the  English  Reform  bill  of  1867,  relating  to 
the  election  of  members  of  Parliament.     The  ninth  clause 
of  that  bill,  adopted  after  full  debate  in  each  house,  is  as 
follows  :  "  At  a  contested  election  for  a  county  or  borough 
represented  by  three  members  no  person  shall  vote  for 
more  than  two  candidates."     The  next  following  clause  of 
the  bill  further  provides  that  "  at  a  contested  election  for 
the  city  of  London"  (which  is  entitled  to  four  members) 
"  no  person  shall  vote  for  more  than  three  candidates."    In 
the  U.  >S.  the  limited  vote  has  been  often  resorted  to  in  re- 
cent years,  as  affording  the  means  of  facilitating  or  secur- 
ing constitutional  or  legal  reforms.     In  the  election   of 
members  of  the  New  York  constitutional  convention  of 
1867,  32  members  at  large  were  by  means  of  it  divided 
equally   between  the  two  political  parties   of  the   State, 
a  regulation   in  the  convention  act  being  that  no  voter 
should  vote  for  more  than  IB  candidates,  and  that  the  32 
highest  in  vote  should  be  chosen.     This  plan  of  electing 
was  still  more  thoroughly  applied   in  the   Pennsylvania 
constitutional  convention  act  of   1872.     By  that  statute 
(Laic*,  1872,  p.  5.'!)  it  was  provided  that  28  members  of 
the  convention  should  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  State 
at  large,  and  that  in  their  election  no  voter  should  vote 
fur  more  than  1 1 ;  that  6  members  should  be  chosen  from 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  choosing  of  whom  no  voter 
should  vote  for  more  than  3  ;  and  that  'J9  additional  mem- 
bers should  be  chosen  from  the  senatorial  districts  of  the 
State  {being  three  times  the  number  of  senators  in  the 
legislature)  in  manner  following:  In  single  senatorial  dis- 
tricts each  voter  to  vote  for  no  more  than  2  of  the  3  per- 
sons to  bo  chosen;  in  the  Allegheny  district  (including 
Pittsburg)  each  voter  to  vote  for  no  more  than  6  of  the  'J 
persons  to  be  chosen;  and  in  the  Luzerne,  Pike,  and  Mon- 
roe district,  entitled  to  6  members,  no  voter  to  vote  for 
more  than  4  persons.     Thus,  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention, whether  from  the  State  at  large,  from  Philadel- 
phia, or  from  senatorial  districts,  were  chosen  upon  the 
plan   of   the  limited  vote.     The  result  was   satisfactory. 
More  complete  representation  of  the  people  than  would 
have  been  possible  under  the  old  plan  of  voting  was  se- 
cured, intelligent,  independent  men  were  mostly  chosen  for 
members,  and  party  feeling  and  party  debates  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.     The  con- 
stitution framed  by  the  body  thus  constituted  contained 
numerous  new  and  important  provisions,  and  upon  being 
submitted  to  a  popular  vote  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
145,000  on  Deo.  16,  1873.     The  same  convention  act  con- 
tained in  its  eighth  section  a  novel  but  convenient  provis- 
ion for  the  filling  of  vacant  seats  in  the  convention  caused 
by  death,  resignation,   or   otherwise,  which  was    strictly 
conformed  to  the  principle  of  proportional  representation, 
and  furnishes  an  example  for  imitation  in  future  cases  of 
like  character.     It  was,  that  those  members  chosen  from 
the  State  at  large  "  who  shall  have  been  voted  for  by  the 
same  voters,  or  by  a  majority  of  the   same  voters,  who 
shall  have  voted  for  and  elected  the  member  whose  place 
is  to  be  filled,  shall  fill  such  vacancy,"  and  "the  appoint- 
ment to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  made  by  the  members  at 
large  aforesaid,  or  by  a  majority  of  them,  in  writing;  and 
all  such   written  appointments   shall   be  filed  among  the 
convention  records."     Under  this  provision  seven  or  eight 
vacancies  of  membership  in  the  convention  were  promptly 
and  fitly  filled  without  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
fresh  elections,  and  with  complete  preservation  of  party 
representation  in  the  convention  as  fixed  by  the  people. 
The  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1873  applied  the  limited 
vote  to  the  election  of  judges  of  the  supreme  court  when- 
ever two  or  three  judges  are  to  be  chosen  together  for  the 
same  term  of    service  (art.  v.  JIB);    to  the  election  of 
county  commissioner!!  and  county  auditor*,  three  of  each 
to  be  chosen  every  third  year  (art.  xiv.  jj  7);  and  to  in- 


spectors of  elections  (art.  viii.  ?/ 14),  two  of  whom  are 
chosen  annually  in  each  election  district  to  constitute,  with 
a  judge,  the  election  board  of  the  district.  This  last-men- 
tioned provision  gave  a  constitutional  sanction  to  a  plan 
of  choosing  inspectors  which  had  obtained  in  that  State, 
under  statute  law,  from  the  year  1839.  The  same  consti- 
tution applied  the  limited  vote  to  the  choice  of  magistrates 
in  Philadelphia  ;  they  are  to  be  chosen  for  five-year  terms, 
and  in  their  election  no  voter  is  to  vote  for  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  whole  number  (art.  v.  %  12). 

By  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  New  York  (art. 
vi.  $  2),  proposed  by  the  convention  of  1S67,  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  State  was  to  consist  of  a  chief  judge  and  six 
associate  judges,  to  be  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  State  at 
large,  and  at  the  first  election  of  judges  each  voter  might 
vote  for  the  chief  and  for  four  only  of  the  associate  judges, 
liy  means  of  that  arrangement  the  political  minority  of  the 
State,  at  the  first  election  under  the  amendment,  secured 
two  of  the  six  associate  judges  of  the  court.  A  similar 
provision  was  made  by  the  Illinois  constitution  of  1870 
(Schedule,  JJ  7)  for  an  election  of  judges  for  Cook  county 
(including  the  city  of  Chicngo),  and  another  similar  one 
by  the  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1873  (Schedule,  %  18) 
for  the  election  of  two  common  picas  judges  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  Free  Vote. — This  has  been  described  as  obtaining 
at  plural  elections,  when  the  voter  has  assigned  to  him  a 
number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
chosen,  and  is  permitted  to  distribute  them  among,  or  to 
concentrate  them  upon,  one  or  more  candidates,  as  he  shall 
think  fit.  Mr.  Lmvi-'s  amendment,  proposed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  Reform  bill  of  1867,  and  applicable  to 
any  county  or  borough  whenever  two  or  more  seats  of 
members  of  Parliament  therefrom  should  be  vacant,  was 
in  the  following  words  :  ''  Every  voter  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  vacant  scats, 
and  may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  may 
distribute  them  among  the  candidates,  as  he  thinks  fit." 
And  in  the  bill  reported  by  a  select  committee  to  the 
U.  S.  Senate  Mar.  2,  18B9,  embodying  a  proposed  plan 
for  electing  members  of  Congress,  we  have  the  free  vote 
expressed  as  follows :  "  In  elections  for  the  choice  of 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  of  the  U.  S.,  whenever 
more  than  one  Representative  is  to  be  chosen  from  a  State, 
each  elector  of  such  State,  duly  qualified,  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  chosen  from  the  State,  and  may  give  all  such 
votes  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute  tbem,  equally  or 
unequally,  among  a  greater  number  of  candidates,  and  the 
candidates  highest  in  vote  upon  the  return  shall  be  de- 
clared elected."  But  Mr.  Droop  of  London  has  shown 
that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the  plan  that  the  voter 
shall  be  allowed  a  number  of  votes  precisely  equal  to  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  chosen,  and  that  it  may  some- 
times be  advantageous  to  allow  a  different  number.  For 
instance,  when  five  persons  arc  to  be  elected,  it  would  bo 
convenient  to  allow  each  voter  to  cast  six  votes  instead  of 
five,  in  order  to  avoid  an  awkward  fraction  in  voting  an 
equal  support  to  three  candidates.  For,  as  will  presently 
appear,  the  casting  of  fractional  votes  to  a  certain  defined 
extent  ought  to  be  permitted  in  order  to  the  complete  ope- 
ration of  the  free  vote,  though  they  are  not  indispensable 
to  its  use,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated  in 
the  earlier  discussions  of  the  subject  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad. 

The  free  vote  is  often  spoken  of  as  the '•  cumulative  " 
vote,  but  the  latter  term  is  inaccurate,  because  the  plan 
involves  or  permits  the  distribution  as  well  as  concentra- 
tion of  votes,  and  that,  too,  even  tinyly  among  candidates. 
In  the  Illinois  constitution  of  1*70  (art.  iv.  %  7),  we  have 
it,  in  an  important  application,  exhibiting  all  its  charac- 
teristic features.  The  section  referred  to  is  as  follows  : 
"  The  house  of  representatives  shall  consist  of  three  times 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the  senate,  and  the  term  of 
office  shall  be  two  years.  Three  representatives  shall  bo 
elected  in  each  senatorial  district  at  the  general  election  in 
the  year  1S72,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  In  all 
elections  of  representatives  aforesaid  each  qualified  voter 
may  cast  as  many  votes  for  one  candidate  as  there  are 
representatives  to  be  elected,  or  may  distribute  the  same. 
or  equal  parts  thereof,  among  the  candidates,  as  he  shall 
see  fit.  and  the  candidates  highest  in  vote  shall  be  declared 
elected."  This  section,  as  rightly  construed  and  applied 
by  statute,  permits  the  giving  of  one  vote  to  each  of  three 
candidates,  or  of  two  votes  to  one  candidate  and  one  to 
another,  or  one  vote  and  a  half  to  each  of  two  candidates, 
or  three  votes  to  one. 

In  the  Bloomsburg  act  of  Mar.  4,  1870  (Peniwylvania 
Lawn,  1870,  p.  343),  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  act  ever  passed  applying  the  free  vote  to  popular 
elections,  we  find  more  elaborate  provisions.  They  are 
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,,-.(  in  il,..  Itli  and   fttb    NeUom  of  the  act,  and  are  I 
llowt:  "Section  I.  'I'.,   the  end  that    the   doctors  of  I 

Hlimmsbiirg  mav  •   '  right  of  mffmge  i lv  and 

wit! i  und  "'.  and  '"">  obtain  i  n   i hen 

complete  representation  in  their  local  government,  the  pl»n 

,,!'  il,,.  lire  roU  -h:ill  b«  liwt'ul.  and  i-  her. 'In  ;i  nl  tn.i  i/.i-cl, 
in  ilii>  election-  r,,r  olli."  :  am,  and  lor  nil  nl 

iem  tzehuirerjr,    I"  air,  one  when  more 

to    i"'   BhoK  ii   ill   said   town   to  tlic 

Mil, Mi,.,..  I'.ir  tho  same  tinii'  nr  term  of  sen  Ice,  each  \  oter 

duly  qualified    -li:ill    b«  i-lilitli"!    '•>    as    many   Mitt-i  as   the   i 
Bomber  of  p crsons  to  be  so  cho-en.  mid  may  |ioll  hi-   I 

|OW»,  to  wit:  /''i>«r,  when  two  pei'-oiis  air  to  be 
chosen,  hi-  111:1  v  ^ive  OIH-  rot*  'o  earli  of  t  wo  candidates  or 
dm  Mites  tu  one:  ni'i-iiiiil.  when  thn  •  aie  to  be  ! 

:i    ol'    llnvi-    randidal'-s, 

tWO  Votes  tO  Ol and  id  ale,  and  "lie  to  ;i  not  her,  one  vole  :md 

ii  hull' lo  each  nl'  ttt  o  candidates,  or  three  votes  to  one;  thinl, 
when  four  persons  are  to  he  eho-en.  he  may  i;i  ve  one  \  ole  to 

ol  I'niir  i':iiiiliil:ites,  vote  ;ni'l  one  third  to  each  of 

three,  two  votes  to  each  nf  two,  or  four  votes  to  one;  funrlh, 
when  -i\  por-ons  are  to  he  elm-en,  ho  may  give  one  Tote  to  j 

e:n-h  of  si  \  candidates,  tine  vole  ;|  nd  a  half  tO  each  of  four, 
two  Miles  to  each  of  three,  three  votes  to  each  of  two,  or 

six  votes  I In  every  can-  Ihe  candidates  hi_'he-t  in 

vote  -.ha',1  lie  declared  elected.  Whenever  a  voter  shall 
intend  to  <;ive  more  votes  than  one,  or  to  give  a  fruetion 
of  n  \ote,  to  anv  candidate,  he  >hall  express  his  intention 
distinctly  and  clearly  upon  the'  face  of  his  ballot;  othcr- 
wi-e.  liiit  one  vote  shall  lie  counted  and  allowed  to  such 
candidate.  .SVrfi'im  A.  Vneancie.s  in  any  of  the  offices  of 
said  t'>\\  n  ma v  he  till r. I  hy  appointments  to  be  made  by  the 
court  of  ipiaiter  -e-HHiis  ol  tile  pe;iee  of  (Columbia  county, 
except  us  herein  otherwise  provided  ;  but  any  appointment 
BO  made  shall  be  of  an  elector  of  the  said  town  who  shall  have 
voted  lor  the  olliecr  or  person  whose  place  is  to  be  filled." 
Thc.-e  provisions  of  the  liloomsburg  act  have  been,  by 
.•(ill-lit  statutes  of  I'l-nllsyhiinia,  applied  to  many 
oilier  town-  and  hnrollirhs  in  thai  Stale.  They  -eem.  how- 
eve:,  to  fall  short  of  the  principle  of  the  free  vote  in  not 
allowing  the  voter,  in  most  cases,  to  give  an  uifijitiil  sup- 
port to  the  candidates  he  votes  for  when  he  supports  more 
than  one.  Hut  upon  the  first  trials  of  the  new  plan  it  was 

perhaps  prudent  to  ill-line  specifically  tin inner  in  which 

Mites  might  he  east,  and  not  to  extend  the  specifications 
too  far. 

In  Kn_'land  the  free  vote  has  had  nn  extensive  trial  in 

rivent  \,.;n-s  under  the  act  of  Parliament  which  applied  it 

to  the  elc.-lion  of  school  boards  throughout  the  country: 

and  we  helieve  it  has  been  used  in  this  country  in  some 

in  the  choice  of  delegates  to  nominating  bodies.     A 

mort n-picuous  application  of  it  has  IH.CII  io  stockholder 

clertions  fur  ehoo-in^  certain  officers  of  incorporated  com- 
panies. Several  State  constitutions  of  recent  adoption  ha  *  e 
made  provision  for  such  application  of  it,  beginning  with 
that  of  Illinois  of  1*70.  We  quote  from  that  constitution 
(art.  xi.  %'•'>)•.  "The  general  assembly  shall  provide  by 
law  that  ill  all  elections  for  dire. 'tors  or  managers  of  in- 
corporated companies  CMTV  stockholder  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  for  the  number  of 
shares  of  stock  ow  nrtl  hv  him.  for  as  many  persons  as  there 
are  directors  or  managers  to  bo  elected,  or  to  cumulate  said 
share-  and  iruo  one  candidate  as  many  votes  as  the  num- 
ber of  directors  multiplied  hy  his  number  of  shares  shall 
equal,  or  to  distrilmte  them  on  the  same  principle  among 
,i n y  candiilaies  as  he  shall  think  fit;  and  such  direc- 
tors or  managers  shiill  not  be  elected  in  any  other  manner.1' 
The  .same  provision  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of 
We<t  Virginia  i  IS?:',  art.  xi.  1  I,:  in  that  of  Nebraska 
(  IS7.I.  art.  xi.  Mis.  Cor.,  $  5) ;  in  that  of  Missouri  (1875, 
art.  xii.  r,  tl)  :  and  in  condensed  form  in  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania i  is::;,  art.  xi  i.  '',  1 1. 

/,'•/'•  ri  ;o',*. — Mill  on  ntprvftoftfafi'ttt  Gorprumrut,  eh.  vii. : 
Tlitno/tit*  on  Parliamentary  /iV/orwi,  by  same  (I'd  ed.);  Earl 

(Srey    nn    l'»  ,-ii'HU' ntul'if   '.'or.  /•;,//(,  lit    led.    of    I  Sol,  p.   203); 

linckalew  on  /Vo;jo;-/;,oio7  llfjiri-irtii'iiirin  (Phila.,  1872); 

Mi/i'jrilif  at-  f',i'/i",f/"it,tl  ltej>rpnrntiiti<m,  by  Dutcher  (New 
York,  ISVLM:  1'iirliiiiin-Hlnri/  /ViVirc»  i,n  ttit'iirm  Hill  ,,f 

1867,  under  date  of  .Inly  .|  and  Aug.  8  in  the  House  of 
(.'ominous,  and  July  litl  in  the  House  of  Lords  (  Mansard.  :'.d 
series,  vols.  clxxxviii.  and  clxxxix.)  ;  ('"»:!•  'if"f'f  (1st 
h'th  1'onir.,  oT.'l  :  li'f>"/-t  "/\S'i/-:'Y  f':»nhntt'i  t"  I'.  >'. 
.V,  ,,,,i,:  isil'.l  (Cong,  tllabt,  :id  Sess.  40th  Cong.,  Appendix. 
2B8).  These  references  me  given  upon  the  two  plans 
of  proportional  representation  presented  above,  rather 
than  as  references  upon  the  general  subject  of  represen- 
tative reform,  or  as  eo\  erini;  the  w  hole  field  of  inquiry  and 
dehate  properly  open  under  the  heading  of  the  presrnt 
article.  CIIAIII.KS  It.  Hi VKAI.KW. 

Proposition.  See  LOGIC,  by  PROF.  W.  D.  WILSON, 
LL.lt..  I..  II.  n. 


Proaecution.    BM  I'u  's 

Pros'eculor  [  I. at.  |,  in  law.  one  who  in-titnte<  and  pros- 

innal  proceelin^   ;iLr:iin-t  another  iii  the    i 
of  the  government.      In   Mn^land  the  entnrrcmcnt.  of  the 
criminal  law.  slp  (;u.  ;)  -  it   inM.h  e-  I  h"   ti  ia!  and  e'>n\  ii-liuii 
of    of;  .    heen    It-It,    under    all    ordinary    eirciiin 

18,  to   pri\ate   pro-cent".  ;i,rno   puhli 

eial-  -oe(.iall\  rh:n.ri-d  \%itii  th:il  duly,  'i'he  injured  pa rty 
has  ^i-ner;ill\  l,n  n  oiNM  ..d.  and  iielee  1  i  eipiii  i  .I,  to  make 

'Uphiint.  piorure  the  indi^tni''!!!.  employ  eminM.1  I  > 
eondii'-t  (he  t  rial,  and  in  t.i.'i  i  -  ITU  all  the  burden  "I 
» indicating  the  law  again-t  it-  \  iohiiiu  s.  |ti<  trne  that 

in  ill,'  QftM  "f  political  otlem-t--.  sued  a.-  trea-nll.  .-eililinn. 
and  puhlie  lihel-.  the  ^'o\  ei  ninent  lake-  the  initiat'lM-  and 
maintains  ti:  on,  and  that  when  the  crim. 

iili:ir    ni:i.-nit  nde    and    imp"!  tam-e   it   \\ilt 
times    ,l,-ti;i;.  but   lhe-e    are    exceptional   in- 

t.  111  Ihe  I  .  S.  a  r«J  dilVerenl  and  lnii'dl  wis,.r 
policy  has  lii'eii  pui-i-cd.  I  ndi-r  the  national  administra- 
tion an  official  is  appninieit  1,\  the  1'ie-ident  for  each 
judicial  district,  called  the  I  .  S.  di-tnet  nd  in 

,-eral  States  a  similar  otlirer  is  rlertcd  orappoinled 
for  each  county,  termed  the  di-trirt<n  pi  o-e<-utiiig  attor- 
iii".  :  the\  ha\e  exclusive  charge  of  prosecution.-,  and  iheir 
special  duties  con-i-t  In  orenaeing  the  tiniling  of  indict- 
iiients  and  the  trying  thereof  when  found  within  the  limits 
of  their  local  di.-triets.  Pihate  prosecutions,  except  for 
petty  offences  and  in  the  lowe-t  courts,  un;  almost  un- 
known in  this  country.  The  injured  pci.-on  may  lod^i-  a 
complaint  before  the  couilnittini;  ma^i.-tnite  01  -the  grand 
jury,  and  thus  procure  the  suspected  party  to  I. 
examined,  held  to  answer,  or  indicted,  hut  there  his  func- 
tions end.  The  public  officer  alone  can  act  with  the  grand 
jury  in  framing  the  indictment,  and  has  entire  control 
of  all  further  steps  in  the  prosecution.  In  particular  in- 
stances he  may  admit  the  aid  of  private  counsel  employed 
by  the  injured  person,  and  he  may  even  surrender  the 
actual  control  of  the  ea-e  into  their  hands,  hut  they  would 
still  act  as  bis  delegates  by  virtue  of  an  authority  con- 
ferred by  him,  and  not  under  an  independent  claim  of 
right.  Partial  exceptions  to  these  methods  may  exist  in 
some  of  the  States,  but  the  course  of  proceeding  thus  de- 
scribed generally  prevails  throughout  all  the  common- 
wealths. JOHN  NORTON  POMKIIOV. 

Pros'elytes  [Gr.  irfxwniAvTot,  a  "  new-comer  "J,  among 
the  post-exilic  Jews,  were  Gentiles  who  conformed  to  Ju- 
daism. The  rabbins  speak  of  "  Proselytes  of  the  (fate," 
who  simply  observed  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah  :  and 
"  Proselytes  of  the  Covenant"  or  of  "  Righteousness,"  who 
were  circumcised,  baptized,  and  allowed  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Jews ;  but  Lardner  recognized  only  the  latter. 

Pros'erpine  [Gr.  I'trifiilma'-],  in  ela.-sh-  mythology,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Dcmetcr  (Ceres);  was  car- 
ried off  by  Pluto  to  Hades,  but  afterward  permitted  by 
him  to  spend  half  of  the  year  in  the  upper  world.  She 
was  worshipped  in  all  (Jreek  towns,  generally  in  connec- 
tion with  her  mother,  as  the  goddess  of  vegetation,  and 
the  myths  relating  to  her  seem  to  fare  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  By  classic  art  she  is 
generally  represented  either  as  the  wife  of  Pluto,  the  queen 
"i  Hades,  sitting  on  a  throne,  severe  and  cold,  or  as  the 
young  daughter  of  Deracter. 

Prosim'iiP  [from  Primimin,  a  proper  name],  a  sub-order 
of  the  order  Primates  according  to  most,  but  according  to 
others  an  order  of  the  class  of  mammals,  containing  the 
lemur,  tarsius,  and  the  a\  e  aye.  These  agree  with  the  mon- 
keys and  lemurs  in  the  development  of  a  calcarine  sulcus 
on  the  inner  wall  of  the  cerebrum,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
hippocampus  minor  within  the  posterior  corner  of  the  ven- 
tricle ;  in  the  exseition  of  the  proximal  joints  outside  of 
•  .iiimon  abdominal  integument;  the  enlarged  great 
toe  of  the  foot;  the  scrota!  testcs;  and  pendulous  penis  : 
they  differ,  however,  in  that  the  cerebrum  does  not  extend 
so  far  backward  over  the  cerebellum,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  latter  being  uncovered,  and  the  posterior  corner 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  being  very  small;  the  skull  is  also 
quite  different;  the  lachrymal  foramen  is  situated  in  the 
cheek  outside  of  the  orbit ;  the  orbits  are  open  behind ; 
the  ears  are  more  or  less  produced  outward,  pointed,  angu- 

at  their  extremities,  and  without  distinct  lobules. 
The  female  has  a  two-horned  uterus  and  the  clitoris  per- 
forated by  the  urethra:  the  placenta  is  bell-shaped  and  the 
allantois  very  large.  The  group  includes  throe  well-marked 
families — Lemuridae,  T:u  -ii.l;e.  :m.[  I'auhentoniidfie  or 
Cheiromyidas — which  are  represented  by  existing  species. 
I'iifhylemnridsD.LimnotheriidiB.and  Lemurarida)  are  fam- 
ilies |, ;,-,.,[  upon  extinct  forms  that  have  also  been  referred 
to  this  j^roup.  The  living  forms  are  peculiar  to  Africa 
and  A  ;'e(>ially  developed  in  tho  island  of  Mada- 

gascar.    The  Piichyleinuridaj   lived  in  the  Tertiary  epoch 
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in  Europe,  and  the  Limnotheriidte  and  Lemuraridoo  in  the 
early  Tertiary  of  North  America.  THEOIX>KE  GILL. 

Pros'ody  [Gr.  irpoo-oiSi'a]  treats  of  the  structure  and  laws 
of  verse,  which  is  to  be  studied  like  other  physical  phe- 
nomena within  reach,  and  it  is  not  to  be  adapted  to  an- 
cient systems,  the  details  of  which  are  of  difficult  applica- 
tion. The  prosody  of  Greek  and  Latin  depends  primarily 
upon  the  distribution  of  long  and  short  syllables — that  of 
English  upon  strong  and  weak  effects,  due  chiefly  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  accent;  and  in  both  systems  the 
metric  foot  is  composed  of  two  or  of  three  syllables. 
Emphasis  upon  monosyllables  has  tho  same  rhythmic 
effect  as  the  accent  stress,  and  in  a  lino  of  monosyllables 
the  alternation  of  strong  and  weak  effects  becomes  obvious 
to  the  listener  if  the  longer  or  tho  more  important  words 
occupy  the  accentual  points,  as  in — 

"And  smooth' or  rough',  with  them',  is  right'  or  wrong'." — Pope. 
In  comparison  with  this  the  line  of  Keats — 

"Where  hail  he  been,  from  whose  warm  head  out  flew" 

has  unaccented  places  occupied  by  tho  strong  syllables 
where  and  irtirin.  to  the  injury  of  the  rhythm. 

According  to  the  classic  system,  "har'mSny  "  and  "par 
mon'ey  "  are  dactyls,  having  one  long  syllable  followed  by 
two  short  ones,  and  they  could  replace  each  other  without 
spoiling  the  rhythm,  which,  however,  would  be  injured  by 
replacing  either  with  the  three  short  syllables  of  "  pit'iful." 
In  Greek  prosody,  besides  being  a  dactyl,  "par  mon'cy  " 
is  also  a  paroxytone,  in  having  the  accent  next  the  end 
syllable,  while  "har'mony"  is  a  proparoxytone,  a  word 
like  "decay"'  or  "refit',"  with  a  final  accent,  being  an 
oxytono ;  and  these  are  the  proper  terms  for  tho  feet  in 
English  versiticiition.  But  as  oxytone  and  paroxytone  arc 
equally  applicable  to  dissyllabic  and  trisyllabic  feet,  we 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  them;  and  for  this  purpose 
we  may  prefix  di-  to  the  former  and  tri-  to  the  latter.  As 
two  accents  cannot  occur  together  without  destroying  tho 
rhythm  or  altering  the  metre,  the  feet  here  given  as  con- 
taining them  arc  but  hypothetic.  The  weak  or  unaccented 
place  is  indicated  by  a  small  circle : 

0 '  Di'fS/ftone. — I  thought.'  |  I  heard'  |  some  min'  (  utes  past'.  | 
'°  I itiuiruryrtme.—  Sounds'  as  |  of  a   |  cas'lle  |  bell'.— Coleridge. 

"TTUOlytmi.—I  have  found'  |  out  a  gift'  |  for  my  fair'.  | 
°'°lRljMroiy/onf.— I  |  have  found'  where  |  the  wood'-pi  |  geons 

Dreed'. 
'°°Pn>paroi«iune.— Hut  |  let'  me   that  |  plun'der   for  |  bear'.— 

ofofufon*. 
'°' Amphilonf. — Where'  through  groves'  |  deep'  and  high'.  I  — 

Scott. 

In  the  longer  names,  tone  may  be  omitted.  The  following 
theoretic  forms  are  added  to  complete  the  scheme  of  possi- 
ble  accentual  feet.  In  their  length  some  of  these  names 
recall  the  Greek  names  "  proceleusmaticus "  and  "  hoge- 
moscolios :" 

0  "  Ti-loxyftaro-ry. —  |  the  broad'  wheels'  |  .  .  . 
"°  l'aruftro]iiiroj:y.— Like'  death'  at  |  tends  thee  on  this  fatal 
plain. — Dryden, 

Tho  foregoing  lines  from  Shenstone  are  really  alike ;  and, 
judged  by  the  poem  in  which  it  occurs,  Scott's  line  was 
intended  to  be : 

Where'  through  groves  |  deep'  and  high ;  |  — 

but  in  this  case  strong  words  in  weak  places  obscure  the 
rhythm. 

When  the  syllables  seem  to  exceed  three  in  a  foot  they 
may  be  disposed  into  shorter  feet,  or  massed  as  bits  of 
prose  or  as  recitative  groups,  of  which  examples  occur  in 
songs,  such  as — • 

"  I  lov'd'  her,  and'  she  might'  have  been' 

The  hupp'iest  in'  the  laud', 

But  she  nin'cu'd  a  for'eigner  who  play'd'  the  flageolet' 
In  the  mid'dle  of  a  Ger'man  baud'." 

As  prosody  (vpis,  "with,"  <?lri,  "song")  implies  tho  union 
of  words  and  music,  the  two  require  to  be  studied  together, 
and  obscurities  in  verse  may  often  be  explained  by  a  com- 
parison with  a  corresponding  phase  in  music.  Binary 
music  is  often  adapted  to  triple  verse,  and  triple  music  to 
binary  verse,  but  in  all  adaptations  the  foot  and  measure 
must  commence  with  an  accented  syllable,  so  that  in  oxy- 
tonic  lyrics  the  first  unaccented  syllable  is  cut  off  as  an 
anacrusis.  (See  METRE.)  In  rare  cases  the  latter  part  of 
a  measure  is  emphasized  in  our  music,  as  in  the  first  mea- 
sure or  foot  of  Moore's — 


Sing  —  Sing —  Mu  -  sio  was  giv  -  en,  To,  etc. 
but  this  final  accent  does  not  make  it  what  is  falsely  called 
iambic  ("-),  because  the  syllables  have  tho  same  length, 
and  would  be  (-  -)  spondaic. 


Thomas  H.  Bayly's  ambiguous  "  I'd  be  a  butterfly  "  ad- 
mits of  a  binary  or  a  triple  division,  but  the  words  are  J 
adapted  to  \  music,  and  agree  note  for  note,  but  neither  in 
accent  nor  rhythm,  with  "  Oh  !  Heaven  !  tempt  me  not,"  in 
the  opera  of  La  Sunnambnla — 


^= 


|  I'd'  he     a  but'  -  ter'  -  fly. 

This  song  of  Bayly's  is  defective  in  wanting  uniformity 
between  corresponding  lines  of  the  stanzas,  for,  according 
to  the  Leys  d' Amors,  "it  is  a  fault  to  commence  with  a 
rhythm,  and  not  continue  it."  In  the  first  stanza  the  final 
foot  of  the  first  line  is  completed  in  the  second  line,  mak- 
ing these  two  lines  dependent : 

I'd'  he  a  |  butterfly  I  born  in  a  |  bfwr- 

M'fu'rf  |  ro'ses,  and  |  lilies,  and  ]  violets  |  meet, II 

Roving  for  |  ever  from  |  flower  to  \jloir<'r,~ 
And]  kissing  all  |  buds  that  are  |  pretty  and  ]  sweetjll 

while  the  corresponding  first  and  second  lines  of  the  second 
stanza  arc  independent : 

Oh'  could  I  |  pilfer  the  |  wand  of  a  I  fairy,  T  1 
I'd'  have  a  |  pair  of  those  |  beautiful  |  winrj.t  .•- 

Tlu-ir  |  summer  day's  ]  ramble  is  |  sportive  and  ]  airij,- 
They  \  sleep  in  a  |  rose  when  the  |  nightingale  |  sings.  *)| 

The  amount  of  poetic  license  in  prosody  should  be  little, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  judged  from  writers  whose  sense  of 
rhythm  is  deficient.  In  the  Greek  theatre,  although  the 
general  audience  were  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  versification, 
if  a  line  was  offered  to  their  ear  with  a  single  syllable  too 
much  or  too  little  it  was  received  with  disapprobation 
from  all  parts  of  the  house ;  and  the  very  close  corre- 
spondence of  the  Greek  strophe  .and  antistrophe  demon- 
strates a  high  degree  of  rhythmic  cultivation.  Great  ex- 
cellence was  attained  by  the  Troubadours,  as  shown  in  the 
Provencal  work  on  versification,  Las  Leys  d'Amors,  com- 
pleted in  1356;  and  the  Minnesingers  of  Swabia  had  a 
wonderful  development  of  the  rhythmic  sense,  (See  The 
Minneshifier  of  German!/,  by  A.  E.  Kroeger,  New  York, 
1873.)  One  of  these,  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein,  was  a  knight 
of  great  prowess,  born  about  1200-05,  and  being  ignorant 
of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  after  composing  the 
words  and  music  of  his  artistic  productions  he  called  upon 
his  secretary  to  record  them.  According  to  Kroeger  (p. 
180),  "Poetical  composition  was  at  that  time  held  as  a 
true  art,  requiring  hard  study  and  great  experience — such 
a  study  of  rhythm,  language,  and  music  as  oven  the  most 
thorough  poets  of  modern  times  do  not  undertake.  And 
Ulrieh's  songs  are  particularly  distinguished  by  almost 
perfect  purity  of  rhyme  and  great  elegance  of  rhythmical 
construction." 

Prosodic  license  is  legitimate  when  used  for  an  obvious 
purpose.  In  Itrydcn's  Viryil  (bk.  5,  1.  359)  a  wounded 
snake  is  described  in  a  narrative  which  glides  into  long 
quantities  in  the  fourth  line,  then  hurries  through  two 
lines  with  short  neutral  (unaccented)  feet,  to  avoid  the 
measured  march  of  accent,  and  closes  with  a  stately  Alex- 
andrine adapted  to  the  change  of  subject : 

"  As  when  a  snake,  surpris'd  upon  the  road, 
Is  crush'd  athwart  her  body  by  the  load 
Of  heavy  wheels;  .  .  . 

In  vain,  with  loosen'd  curls,  she  crawls  along; 
Yet,  fierce  above,  she  brandishes  her  tongue, 
Glares'  with  her  eyes',  and  bris'tles  with  her  scales'; 
But,  grov'lling  in  the  dust,  her  parts  unsound  she  trails." 

Here  the  license  extends  to  the  use  of  an  alliteration  (ntimy, 
tnnr/iie)  instead  of  a  rhyme,  because  the  one  line  is  better 
with  a  long  vowel  and  tho  other  with  a  short  one.  (For 
tho  principal  subdivisions  of  prosody  see  HEXAMETER, 
METRE,  QUANTITV.  RIIVME,  RHYTHM,  and  BONNET,  by  the 
author  of  the  present  article.)  S.  S.  HAI.IIEJIAS. 

Pros'pect,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Now  Haven  co.,  Conn.   P.  551 . 

Prospect,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me.,  on  Penobscot 
River,  opposite  Bucksport.  P.  886. 

Prospect,  p.-v.,  Trenton  tp.,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  W. 
Canada  Creek,  above  Trenton  Falls,  and  near  Utica  and 
Black  River  R.  R.  P.  312. 

Prospect,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  co.,  0.,  on  Scioto  River. 
P.  12SO. 

Prospect,  p.-v.,  Franklin  tp.,  Butler  co.,  Pa.     P.  271. 

Prospect,  b.,  Taylor  tp.,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     P.  576. 

Prospect  Ferry,  p.-v.,  Prospect  tp.,  Waldo  co.,  Me. 

Pros'tatc  Gland  fdr.  wpa^vai..  to  "stand  before;" 
it  stands  before  the  bladder  in  man],  a  glandular  mass 
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which  surrounds  the  neck  of  tho  bladder  and  urethra  in 

the  mule.      It  is  about  the  si/,e  and  shape  of  a  horse  che-t 

nut,  and  secretes  a  milky  fluid.      In   old  age  it  i.s  liable  to 

icihe  enlargement,  uhich  is  often  a  cause  of  much 

di  -It . 

Pross'llitZ,  town  of  Austria,  in  Morav  ia.  on  the  Kumsa, 
manufactures  hrandy,  rosoglio,  linen  and  woollen  fabric-, 
nnd  has  a  large  trade  in  grain,  flux,  cattle,  and  gee-e.  I'. 

Prit'tiiifiiii  [lir.npiiTiw, "first, "nnd yoi'ij," procreation"], 

a  pho^phiin cted  latt\  compound  which,  according  to  Lieb- 
reicb,  its  discoverer,  form"  the  chief  constituent  of  nervous 
ti--ue.      It   is  prepared  from   brain  substance,  tir-t   washer! 
with  water  and  ether,  by  the  action  of  warm  alcohol,  in 
which  it    i.s  soluble.      At  melting  ice  the  protagon  precipi 
trom    the   alcoholic   solution,  and   may   bo  obtained 
.illizcd    by  further    purification    and    resolution.      The 
composition  assigned  i.-  ('iioIisiiNil'Oa.     A'turinc  is  a  do- 
rh  ati\c  from  it.  Jl.  Wt  UTZ. 

Protug'oras,  b.  about  480  B.C.  at  Abdcra:  was  in- 
structed hy  Iiemoeritus;  lived  afterward  at  Athens,  whore 
he  was  the  first  nlm  taught  phi  losophy  and  rhetoric  for 
money,  and  assumed  the  title  of  «,,/j /,/«•».  ••  teacher  of  wis- 
dom." but  was  banished  01 count  of  his  frholou-  ,-tate 

in  en  ts  concern  ing  the  existence  of  the  gods,  and  d.  in  exile 
-11  I  u.  r.  Xonc  of  his  works  are  extant. 

Proteil'ceu'  [nai I  from  the  genus  r,-nt< <i !.  a  natural 

order  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs  found  cbieflv  in  tho 
dry  and  hot  region-  of  Australia,  Africa,  and  Chiii.  Not 
one  is  \orth  American.  They  are  mostly  very  handsome 

evergreen",  and  are  allied  to  the  laurels.     For  gi nnOBM 

shrubbery  no  plants  are  finer.  Some  are  useful  timber 
t'-ccs,  and  a  few  boar  edible  nuts. 

Protec'tion,  as  a  term  in  political  economy,  means  the 
promotion  of  h  .me  industry  by  imposing  duties  on  the  im- 
poitalion  of  tlie  product"  of  foreign  industry.  It  differs 
in  m.'tfio'l  from  the  system  of  bounties,  premiums,  and  sub- 
sidies on  the  one  h  in  I.  and  from  the  system  of  prohibition 
on  the  other.  It  differs  in  /ir!in-;/>lr  from  free  trade,  which 
rejects  :il]  huf  th,.  mo-t  general  and  indire:-t  forms  ot 
ornmental  influence  upon  industry.  Tho  practice  of  pro- 
tection is  much  older  than  the  science  of  political  economy, 
which  took  it-  place  among  the  political  sciences  about 'a 
century  ago.  Nearly  all  the  Knglish  cconomi-ts.  and 
in  America  and  on  tho  continent  of  Europe,  regard  the  sci"- 
en ••!•  as  Inning  pr.ncd  that  protection  is  an  unscientific 
and  short  -ighte  I  policy.  (See  FUKK  TRADK.)  Hut  i. 
''"'i.  except  Kngland,  has  ever  heartily  assented  to  this 
view  and  accommodated  its  practice  to  it,  while  a  minority 
among  the  Knglish  and  a  majority  of  the  civilized  anil 
enlightened  nations  have  always  maintained  the  opposite 
view.  This  article  is  meant  to  be  a  summary  of  the  rea- 
soning by  which  the  protectionists  have  defended  their 
position. 

(1)  The  industrial  state  consists  of  three  classes — the 
agricultural,  tho  m.inul'acturing,  and  the  commercial. 
When  these  are  in  a  right  or  normal  condition  they  are  in 
a  sort  of  equilibrium  or  balance  of  production  and  con- 
sumption. The  first,  which  is  also  the  fundamental  class, 
provides  for  tho  most  urgent  physical  needs.  But  all  agri- 
culture, except  tho  very  rudest,  produces  a  surplus  of  food 
beyond  what  the  f'armer's.houseli old  requires,  and  thus  a 
part  of  the  population  is  set  free  to  produce  by  manufac- 

'"''c  other  m Itles,  comforts,  ami  luxuries.     With  every 

improvement  in  agricultural  methods  the  number  needed 
to  produce  food  for  all  is  diminished:  with  every  advance 
in  manufactures  there  in  an  improvement  in  the  quality 

nnd  quantity  of  tho  i imoditios  which  the  farmer  gets  in 

exchange  for  food.  Between  those  two  classes,  and  between 
the  several  sub  olasiei  of  each,  stands  the  commercial  class 
as  exchangers  of  their  products,  and  therefore  as  saving 
time  and  trouble  to  tho  producing  classes.  When  the  man- 
ufacturers and  traders  are  numerous  enough  to  con-ume 
tho  farmer's  ordinary  production  of  food,  and  the  farmers 
are  numerous  enough  (l)  supply  food  for  all,  then  there  is 
a  balance  of  tho  industries.  Ijv  the  operation  of  the  laws 
of  demand  and  supply  these  classes  continually  approxi- 
mate toward  this  equilibrium.  A  bad  education  or  a  wrong 
state  of  public  opinion  may  offer  hindcrances  by  drawing 
an  undue  proportion  of  young  men  t  ,  commerce  or  to  other 
anproduetll  e  employments.  |!,,t.  ordinarily  the  tendency, 
when  undisturbed  by  foreign  interference."  is  toward  the 
right  relation:  and  upon  this  fact  Adam  Smith  based  his 
argument  that  tho  solo  duty  of  government  toward  indus- 
try is  to  ••  let  it  alone."  For  where  this  balance  cxi-' 
prosperity  of  a  people  and  their  advance  in  all  forms  of 
industrial  development  are  secured.  The  division  of  in- 
dustry is  promoted  :  its  methods  arc  perfected  :  the  various 
forms  of  production  fertilize  one  another:  the  individual 
members  of  tho  productive  state  enter  into  closer  intcr- 
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i  depcndcnee.  and  attain  that  mutual  helpfulness  which  dis- 
tinguishes eh  ili/ation  from  the  isolation  of  barbarism.  As 
M.  rhevalier  sa\  s.  ••  i  'om  hi  nation  of  varied  effort  is  the  one 
and  only  condition  of  national  progress." 

Were  the  world   in  an  ideal  state  of  harmony  nnd 
equality,  and  were  all   its   peoples  equally  strong  in  accu 
mulatiim  of  industrial  capacity   and  of  capital,  in   intel- 
ligence, and  in  freedom   from  burdensome  taxation,  then 
the  "  let-alone  "  policy  would  be  the  right  one.     Hut   the 
actual   world   is   full   of    inequalities    and    di-adumt 
and   cxpericii.-e    -hon.-th.it  unrestricted    trade    helm 

_rer  and   richer  and    its    weaker  and  j rer  coiintiie- 

puts  very  great  hinderancea  in  the  way  of  the  latter.      For 
the   former,  by  an  undue  concentration  of  their  attention 
and  resource-   upon  manufacturing,  can  produce  a  surplus 
of  articles    which    an    »MJ    of  transportation,   and   can    be 
.-old    in  those  other   countries    cheaper  than  if  made  there. 
The   iudh  idiial    buyer    goes  to  (he  cheapc-t  seller;    the  in 
tares!  present  t  i  his   mind   is  that  of  spending  to  the  lies) 
advantage  the   mon   \  lie  has  in  hand.     And  thus  tl,. 
eign  competition   eru-he-   out   tlie  home  production  of  all 
but    tlie   rudest   nnd   coarsest  articles  of  manufacture,   and 
prevents  the  establishment  of  a  varied  industry,  mil. 
government  interfere,  as  the  personification  of  the  nation 
and  its  co-ordinating  power,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  by 
diseuuraging    these   imports.      Kspccially   is    this   ditlieully 
experienced    in   new  count  lie-,  nhose  settlers  bring   with 
them  tho  Old  World's  appreciation  of  modern   appliances. 
comforts,  and  luxuries,  while  tlie  home  Industrie-   m 
to  supply  these  wants  are  still  undeveloped.      I'ntil  such  a 
country    lias    attained    n   diversified   industry.  ad\  anced  at 
nearly  all  points  to  a  full  equality  with  that  ot  the 
advanced  nations,  its  manufacturing  class  are,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  protection,  at  the  mercy  of  their  foreign  DOB 

itors.      If  w-( uhl  i .-idcr  the  citizens  of  such  a  country 

merely  as  purchasers  :ini|  consumers  of  such  eommoilities. 
then  it  might  seem  that  they  simply  gained  by  ' 
to  the  foreign  producer.  Hut  they  have  also  to  produce 
something  to  be  gh  en  in  exchange,  and  find  a  market  for 
that.  "  To  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  d< 
market"  accessible  is  the  unreflecting  instinct  of  every- 
body: hut  when  the  former  is  furnished  by  the  foreigner, 
it  is  generally  found  that  the  home  producer  has  no  "  dear- 
e-t  market"  to  sell  in,  but  only  a  "cheapest"  market  for 
that  purpose  also.  And  when  he  reckons  up  his  purchases 
and  sales.  or  considers  his  transactions  as  an  exchange  of 

commodities,  he  will   find  that  he  has  lost  far  re  than 

be  has  gained,  for  "  far  fetched  is  dear  bought  "  the  world 
over.  His  country  may  lie  getting  its  commodities  for  tho 
time  at  cheap  rates,  but  it  is  bartering  for  them  the  very 
power  to  produce  such  commodities — the  power  to  create 
on  it"  own  soil  the  home-markets  whose  relative  cheapness 
or  dearness  will  be  in  favor  of  all  classes. 

(3)  Commerce  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer  nations 
is  little;  more  than  the  exchange  of  raw  materials  and  the 
precious  metals  for  manufactured  goods  more  or  less  elab- 
orate. That  the  two  former  always  go  together,  that  the 
balance  of  trade  is  steadily  in  favor  of  the  manufacturing 
countries,  and  that  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  civilized 
world  move  on  the  same  lines  and  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  exports  of  wheat,  wool,  cotton,  and  the  like,  shows  how 
unequal  these  exchanges  are.  There  was  an  old  saying  that 
the  Knglish  in  trading  with  the  Dutch  "sold  the  hide  for 
sixpence,  and  bought  back  the  tail  for  a  shilling;"  and  it 
has  not  yet  lost  all  significance.  The  producers  of  raw 
materials  send  to  the  groat  centres  of  wealth,  population, 
and  industry  the  cotton  to  be  spun  and  woven  into  cloth, 
and  the  food  to  feed  tho  spinners  and  weavers,  and  they 

r he  in  return  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  product  that 

they  must  spend  what  money  they  have  in  purchasing  more 
to  supply  their  necessities.  They  had  bettor  have  the  work 
done  at  homo,  even  though  they  had  to  send  every  web  to 
Manchester  before  using  it.  For  then  they  would  save  the 
heavy  tax  of  transportation  on  bulky  articles,  and  the 
profits  of  the  long  line  of  traders  through  whose  h 
these  pass.  The  cost  per  yard  would  bo  greater,  especially 
until  the  habits  of  manufacture  are  formed,  but  the  ex- 
change of  raw  cotton  and  wheat  for  chintzes  and  drillings, 
would  be  on  terms  far  more  favorable  to  the  producers  of 
the  former.  For  tho  prices  of  raw  materials  and  of  man- 
ufactured goods  approach  each  other  most  nearly  in  tho 
neighborhood  where  the  one  is  converted  into  the  other. 
At  the  paper-factory's  door,  for  instance,  a  pound  of  rags  Is 
worth  nearly  a  pound  of  paper;  with  every  mile's  distance 
their  prices  diverge  more  widely,  until  in  Alaska  paper  is 
dear  and  rags  nearly  worthless.  Free  trade  would,  in  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  cases,  remove  to  the  other  side 
of  tho  Atlantic  the  points  where  tho  lines  of  price  almost 
i  converge,  and  bring  our  whole  country  into  the  area  of 
i  wide  divergence.  Now,  without  united  and  national  action 
I  there  is  no  possibility  of  correcting  this  stito  of  things. 
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"  It  cannot  be  expected  that  individuals  should  at  their 
own  risk — or,  rather,  to  their  certain  loss — introduce  a  new 
manufacture  and  bear  the  burden  of  carrying  it  on  until 
the  producers  have  been  educated  up  to  the  level  of  those 
with  whom  the  processes  have  become  traditional."  (John 
Sticn-t  Mill.)  But  through  their  organ,  the  government, 
the  people  can  say  to  the  home  manufacturer,  "  Build  your 
factory  and  put  in  your  machinery ;  we  will  buy  of  you. 
We  choose  to  possess  a  varied  industry  on  our  own  soil,  and 
to  destroy  the  monopoly  now  possessed  by  the  foreigner, 
that  wo  may  have  the  choice  between  two  markets,  the 
home  and  the  foreign.  Our  aim  is  to  destroy  a  monopoly, 
not  to  create  one ;  for  this  industry  shall  be  open  to  all  of 
us — to  the  foreigner  himself  if  he  choose  to  become  one 
of  us."  By  this  decision,  and  by  the  tariff  of  duties  for 
protection  which  embodies  it  as  law,  the  nation  refuses 
to  exist  on  the  low  level  of  industrial  uniformity ;  it  re- 
sists the  influences  which  might  else  prevent  its  industries 
from  attaining  the  equilibrium  which  is  their  normal  con- 
dition ;  it  refuses  to  keep  its  farms  and  plantations  on  one 
continent  and  the  workshops  and  factories  which  supply 
them  on  another.  It  lays  the  foundation  of  industrial  and 
financial  independence,  without  which  political  independ- 
ence is  unreal  and  unsatisfactory. 

(4)  Protection  is  a  boon  to  the  agricultural  class  as  much 
as  to  that  engaged  in  manufacturing.    It  aims  at  bringing 
the  artisan  and  the  farmer  into  neighborhood,  and  thus  to 
secure  to  the  latter  an  abundant,  steady,  and  remunerative 
market  for  his  crops.     The  farmer  whose  customers  are  in 
the  far  distance  must  spend  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  getting 
three  to  market,  and  the  price  he  gets  depends  upon  the 
double  contingency  of  the  character  of  the  foreign  har- 
vests and  of  his  own.    He  is  forced  to  exhaust  the  fertility 
of  his  land  by  growing  the  same  staple  year  after  year, 
without  having  any  means  at  hand  to  make  adequate  re- 
turns to  the  soil.     He  is  an  "earth-butcher,"  continually 
engaged    in   injuring  or   wearing  a  valuable  instrument 
whose  utility  is  capable  of  indefinite  increase.  The  farmer 
whose  market  is  at  hand  can  keep  up  and  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  soil  .by  rotation  of  crops,  and  by  the  large 
returns  to  the  soil  which   are  rendered    possible  by  the 
neighborhood  of  town  and  factory  with  their  demand  for 
dairy  products.     He  can  produce  those  lighter  and  finer 
staples  which  bring  large  and  immediate  returns.     He  has 
a  steady  market  and  steady  prices,  and  little  or  no  cost 
of  transportation  to  pay.     But  the  Western  farmers,  it  is 
said,  would  be  supplied  with  foreign  manufactures  of  cer- 
tain classes  one-third  cheaper  under  free  trade  than  they 
can  now  buy  them  of  the  home  manufacturer.     Suppose 
this  statement  to  be  correct,  what  are  the  people  now  em- 
ployed by  the  home  manufacturer,  and  fed  by  the  farmer, 
to  do  when  the  latter  is  supplied  from  abroad  ?     They  will 
have  nothing  to  work  at  but  farming;  they  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  wheat-consuming  to  the  wheat-producing 
class ;    and   what   will    become   of    the   home-market   for 
Western  wheat?     In  1871,  for  instance,  the  West  shipped 
163,000,000  bushels  of   wheat,  of  which  only  34,000,000, 
or  between  a  fourth  and  fifth,  went  out  of  the  country,  and 
the  rest  was  consumed  by  the  manufacturing  population  at 
home.     Will  the  promised  reduction  in  the  price  of  dry 
goods  and  hardware  compensate  the  West  for  the  loss  of  a 
considerable  proportion  of  these  home  customers  and  their 
conversion  into  rivals?  Will  the  West  gain  by  selling  one- 
fourth  as  much  grain  as  now,  and  buying  at  two-thirds  of 
present  prices  ?     The  foreign  market  for  breadstuff's  is  not 
only  the  most  uncertain  of  foreign  markets,  but  so  long  as 
the  American  farmer  depends  on  it,  so  long  as  our  agricul- 
ture produces  more  than  our  other  classes  consume,  the 
prices  received  for  the  mere  fraction  that  is  sent  abroad 
will  keep  down  the  price  of  what  is  sold  at  home.     What 
wheat  brings  in  our  corn-exchanges  depends  on  what  it 
brings  in  Mark  Lane,  or  rather  what  the  exporters  will 
pay  for  it,  who  will  have  to  sell  it  at  Mark   Lane  prices 
after  paying  for  transportation.     The  remedy  for  tnis  is 
manifestly  to  be  found  in  the  extension  of  our  manufac- 
turing industries  by  persistent  protection  until  we  attain 
such  an  equilibrium  of  those  industries  as  will  provide  a 
home-market  for  all  our  breadstuff's. 

(5)  Protection  is  a  boon  to  the  working-classes,  who 
have  not  commodities,  but  labor  to  Bell.     It  creates  for 
them  alternative  occupations,  in  the  absence  of  which — as 
a  British  economist  has  observed — there  is  rarely  any  com- 
petition between  employers  for  labor.     As  is  shown  by  the 
contrast  of  Walloon  with  Flemish  Belgium,  of  the  midland 
and  northern  with  the   south-western  shires  of  England, 
and  of  the  three  north-eastern  counties  of  Ireland  with 
the  rest,  even  agricultural  labor  is  poorly  paid  wherever 
there  is  no  manufacturing.     Wages   arc   nearly  twice  as 
high  a  few  miles  S.  of  Liege  as  at  the  same  distance  N.  of 
it.     Between  1770  and  1S50  farm-wages  doubled  in  Lan- 
cashire and  rose  one-seventh  in  Wiltshire.     In  the  former, 


two  employers  are  running  after  every  workman  ;  in  the 
latter,  two  workmen  are  running  after  every  job  of  work. 
In  a  merely  agricultural  country,  again,  there  is  employ- 
ment only  for  able-bodied  men  in  the  open  air.  The  rest 
of  the  poorer  classes — the  sickly,  the  weakly,  the  crippled, 
women,  and  children — must  live  in  idleness  and  depend- 
ence on  the  earnings  of  the  few  who  have  work.  But  a. 
varied  industry  employs  all  sorts  of  labor.  To  find  work 
for  all  is  the  chief  economic  problem  for  any  nation.  "  If 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  returned  as  a  worker  in  the 
census  had  full  employment  at  full  wages  for  forty-eight 
weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two,  England  would  be  a  perfect 
paradise  for  working-men.  We  should  be  in  the  millen- 
nium." (Dudley  Baxter.)  The  amount  of  involuntary  idle- 
ness is  greatest  in  merely  agricultural  countries,  while  every 
approximation  to  an  equilibrium  of  the  industries  brings 
us  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  This  is  the  very 
tap-root  of  Ireland's  poverty — "  the  disproportion  of  the 
opportunities  of  employment  to  population."  (Lord  Dnf- 
ferin.)  "From  the  absence  of  alternative  employments 
at  least  half  the  adult  population  are  compelled  by  the  co- 
ercion of  hunger  to  agree  to  any  terms  which  will  secure 
them  the  use  of  the  soil."  (  The  Spectator.)  The  Stntc  of 
Maine  was  a  byword  for  poverty  when  farming  and  lum- 
bering were  the  sole  employments  of  her  people  ;  since  she 
began  to  make  use  of  her  matchless  water-power,  she  has 
had  work  for  all  her  people,  and  has  outstripped  many  of 
her  sister  States.  Similar  was  the  condition  of  the  poor 
whites  in  the  South,  even  in  the  mountain-districts,  where 
the  virus  of  slavery  had  not  reached  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  made  work  disgraceful.  Furthermore,  by  es- 
tablishing varied  industry  free  play  is  given  to  varied 
gifts  and  capacities  of  the  working-class.  The  man  who 
could  have  lived  by  farming  if  there  were  nothing  else  to 
do.  may  do  vastly  better  at  an  employment  more  to  his 
liking.  For  instance,  the  mechanical  ingenuity  and  au- 
dacity of  the  American  people,  which  have  added  so  greatly 
to  the  working  power  and  the  wealth  of  the  world,  would 
have  been  hid  under  a  bushel,  comparatively,  if  we  had 
been  content  to  be  a  nation  of  farmers  and  traders.  Every 
protected  industry,  beginning  with  cotton-culture  and 
Whitney's  gin,  has  served  to  bring  these  powers  into  exer- 
cise; and  it  is  a  Manchester  loom-lord  that  reminds  us 
'•  in  nearly  every  branch  of  manufacture  and  machine- 
making  the  most  successful  and  serviceable  inventions 
have  for  many  years  been  American."  (Grey.)  And  a 
Swiss  writer  says,  "  No  nation  can  boast  of  having  accom- 
pli.-hcd  so  much  toward  the  general  progress  of  industry 
as  the  American." 

(6)  It  is  objected  that  "  on  this  theory  we  should  restrict 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  trade  by  tariffs.  Less-developed 
districts  of  our  own  country,  such  as  Alabama,  should  bo 
protected  against  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  if 
the  latter  need  to  be  protected  against  their  British  com- 
petitors." Every  true  protectionist  shares  in  Colbert's 
hatred  of  restrictions  on  domestic  commerce.  He  believes 
that  nations  are  not  "a  necessary  evil"  (Coliclen),  but  a 
part  of  the  world's  providential  order,  and  that  they  are 
industrial  as  well  as  political  wholes — that  their  industrial 
power  and  independence  are  essential  to  their  political 
power  and  independence.  National  boundary-lines  restrict 
the  movements  of  capital  and  the  capitalist  as  does  nothing 
else:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nation's  wealth  ordinarily 
tends  to  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  country,  and  to  create 
a  certain  equality  of  industrial  condition  and  capacity. 
Under  protection  the  newer  and  less  developed  portions  of 
our  country  have  come  forward  in  manufacturing  far  more 
rapidly  than  the  others.  While  the  national  increase  be- 
tween 1860  and  1870  was  124  per  cent.,  that  of  the  seven 
principal  Western  States  was  over  400  per  cent.  The  South 
also  exceeded  the  national  average,  in  spite  of  the  losses 
of  tlie  war  and  the  political  and  social  obstructions  which 
still  retard  its  progress.  Both  the  West  and  the  South 
might  have  done  still  better,  and  possibly  they  would,  but 
for  the  impression  created  in  some  quarters — not  by  the 
protectionists — that  the  tariff  was  a  law  for  the  benefit  of 
the  North  and  the  East. 

It  is  objected  that  "the  equilibrium  of  its  industries 
would  make  every  country  self-sufficient,  and  put  an  end 
to  commerce  and  to  the  beneficial  intercourse  between  the 
i  nations  which  it  fosters.  It  would  build  Bishop  Berkeley's 
•  '  wall  of  brass  '  around  each  country."  Protectionists  want 
to  see  a  whole,  sound  skin  on  the  body  politic,  in  order 
that  the  vital  circulation  may  go  on  and  complete  itself 
within  the  body  in  a  healthful  way.  Natural  commerce, 
the  commerce  which  moves  along  the  meridians  and  ex- 
changes the  productions  of  different  climates,  they  would 
not  restrict;  they  urge  the  removal  of  all  duties  on  the 
importation  of  commodities  which  cannot  be  produced  r.t 
home.  Equally  natural  is  the  commerce  which  supplies 
articles  of  manufacture  to  peoples  devoid  of  any  ability  or 
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»•  to  produce  them,  or  which  furnishes  fine  goods  to 

vvho-e  capacitv  nl  production  is  for  the  coarser  sorts 
only,  nr  tin1  like.  I'.nl  the  transport  of  bulky  arli'li-- 
along  the  parallels  of  latitude,  between  countries  of  the 

prodnotivt   capacity,  i-,  mi  the   la.-.'  of   il.  an  ab-urd 

ninl    unnatural    businc--,    as    well   as  a  waste   of   human 

ics  in  the  most  laborious  and  the  lea-r   humanizing 

.if    iipatiolis.       AM    to    intt-nialioiiill    intercourse,    prntec. 

tionists  would  gladly  see  pCfMtOftted  every  sort  of  intel- 
lectual intercourse,  and  also  the  interchange  of  those 
highly  elaborated  products  which  carry  with  them  the  cx- 
iirc-sioii  of  the  life  and  thought  of  a  people  ;  though  even 
llere  there  isadangcr  that  exce--ive  foreign  inlluence  may 
'  or  retard  tin-  national  growth  of  art  anil  literature, 
as  did  the  (iallomania  a  century  ago  in  halt'  Kuropc. 

"  Hut  the  providential  plan  of  the  world  is  clearly  not 
the  protect iouist  plan,  since  some  countries  have  KITH 
ma  h.'  dependent  upon  others  for  such  articles  of  prime 
necessity  as  breadstuff*."  Some  count  lie-,  by  destroying 
the  balance  of  their  industries  at  home,  by  rending  th 
man  elas-*  from  their  holdings  anil  crowding  them  into  tin- 
towns,  have  maile  their  a ur i  icutture  unequal  to  the  task  of 
supplying  food  to  their  enormous  manufacturing  popula- 
tion. Were,  for  instance,  the  English  anil  Welsh  land  now 
under ciiltivntion.  to  be  tilled  as  the  small  farms  of  Flemish 
Hclgium  are.  it  would  feed  47,000,000  people;  and  over 
two  fifths  oi  Hreat  I'.ritain  is  not  cultivated,  nor  even 
eiii'ln-c  I  a-  parks  an. I  gaiue  prc-rrv  e-  ;  7. ."'00.000  acres 
S.  of  the  Scottish  border  lie  idle,  and  much  of  it  is  in 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  island.  Very  little  of  it  is  as 
poor  as  Flemish  Belgium,  anil  hardly  any  is  as  bail  as  the 
mixture  of  peat  and  gravel  which  composes  the  Kempen. 
nnd  which  its  people  are  steadily  turning  into  a  g-irden. 
There  is  no  such  waste  of  good  land,  and  no  such  dispro- 
portion ol'  the  farming  I"  the  manufacturing  class,  in  any 
other  part  of  Western  Europe.  In  l.'iOO  the  ratio  was  2  to 
1  :  in  our  times  it  is  I  t,,  :;.  England's  nc.-c-.ities  aro  her 
own  work  ;  she  is  "  like  a  vast  city,  to  which  the  les«- 
pcopled  parts  of  the  civilized  world  are  an  agricultural 
country,  which  is  glad  to  send  its  overplus  of  provision--" 
and  of  raw  materials  ''in  exchange  for  the  In 
and  conveniences  of  a  manufacturing  region."  f Tf,. ,,-«!'{ 
Jloyert.)  "  Kngland's  position  is  not  that  of  a  great  landed 
proprietor,  with  an  assured  revenue.  ...  Ft  is  that  of  a 
great  merchant,  who  by  immense  skill  and  capital  has 
gained  the  front  rank  and  developed  an  en  irinous  com- 
merce, hut  has  to  support  an  e\  cr-in  -i-easing  host  of  de- 
pendants, lie  has  to  encounter  the  risks  of  trade  and  face 
jealous  rivals.  .  .  .  The  future  rise  of  the  U.  S.  into  a 
great  manufacturing  and  naval  power  appears  the  most 
probable  and  certain  cause  which  will  place  a  limit  to  our 
national  increased  prosperity."  (  Dmitry  llnflr.r.) 

It  is  objected  that  "protection  favors  the  producer  at 
the  expense  of  the  consumer.  All  legislation  should  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  since  bis  interest  is  that  of 
society  at  large,  while  the  interest  of  the  producer  is  a 
class-interest  merely."  Society  and  the  classes  which  com- 
pose it  do  not  differ  in  identity,  but  this  argument  assumes 
a  false  antithesis  between  them.  Society  is  organic:  i|s 
members  live  in  mutual  interdependence,  and  whatever 
helps  or  hurts  one  member  is  a  help  or  a  hurt  to  all  the 
And  in  the  industrial  state  the  producing  classes 
aro  fundamental ;  on  their  prosperity  depends  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  body.  If,  then,  as  we  have  shown,  neither  of 
the  two  great  producing  classes  can  prosper  without  pro- 
tection, the  prosperity  of  the  whole  industrial  state  de- 
mands its  enactment. 

It  is  objected  that  ''everything  should  stand  according 
to  the  life  or  energy  there  is  in  it,  and  not  according  as  it 
is  or  is  not  bolstered  up  by  acts  of  Congress.  Let  us  be 
rid  of  hothouse  industries,  which  cannot  endure  tho  free, 
fresh  air  of  i ipctition."  It  was  a  free  trader  who  sug- 
gested that  this  argument  applies  with  great,  force  to  the 
oo-tly  business  of  rai-ing  children  in  America — a  business 
which  is  bolstered  up  by  marriage  laws,  laws  against  in- 
fanticide, and  school  laws,  although  grown  men  could  be 
procured  so  much  cheaper  from  Europe.  Children  grow 
up  into  men,  and  become  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ; 
protected  manufactures  do  the  same.  There  is  not  to-day 
in  the  possession  of  any  civilized  nation  a  great  branch  of 
manufacture  competing  for  the  markets  of  the  world  which 

docs  ]10t  owe  its  very  cxistci to  protection  or  some  ci|im 

alent  form  of  legal  fostering.  England  persisted  in  pro- 
tection for  live  centuries,  and  until  ls(,">  her  statutc-ho  ,K- 
were  burdened  with  enactments  which  cither  prohibited  or 
heavily  taxed  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures, 
and  forbade  the  export  of  machinery  and  the  emigration 
of  skilled  artisans  to  other  countries.  She  crushed  tho  in- 
dustries and  burdened  the  commerce  of  her  colonies  :  she 
legislated  out  of  existence  the  woollen  and  nearly  all  the 
other  industries  of  Ireland,  and  also  the  vast  and  beautiful 


'  manufactures  of  cotton  good"  in  India.  She  ruined  the 
industries  of  Portugal  ( 1 701-ls:t!l),  France  (  17H1-V.I ,.  ,;,.r. 
many  (1814  1.'"  .  Runtel  18W  'JIM.  and  Turkey  'since  |s|:<): 
and  she  is  now  doing  the  same  thing  in  Japan.  II 
by  "immense  skill  and  capital  gained  the  front  rank."  -he 
would  fain  discredit  the  methods  by  which  (be  reached  her 

pre-ent    po.-itiim. 

\nd  be  it  remembered  that  nobody  asks  that  protection 
as  a  system  shall  be  permanent.      Its  chief  purpose  is  to 
give  our  manufacture^  a  chance  to  show  "  what  lite  aii'l  en 
orgy  there  is  in  them  :"  for  when  our  industrial  growth  shall 
have  brought  us  abreast  with  rival  nations  it  will  no 
be  needed  except  in  rare  cases,  such  as  Belgian  com  pet  it  ion 
with  the  English  iron  men  in  the  British  market.     IV 
tion  with  this    object   ha-'  the  -auction  of  the  groatc-t   tree 
trade  economists,    \dani  Smith  surlilv  eoiiee-lr- 1  hat  a  manu- 
facture may  -ometintes  be  naturalized  more  readily  M 
way  than  in  anv  other.     Of  his  French  disciple*.  Say.  Ulan 
qui,  Kossi.  and  Chevalier  make  the  same  eonce--i.ui  more 
fully  and  heartily.      The  last-named  says:   "  Every  nation 
OWeS  to  itself  to   M-c-k   the  e>t»bli  -ll Incut  of  di  V  c!  -  iticil  tint!  in 

the  pursuits  ol  its  people,  as  liernniny.  England,  and  France 
have  already  done  :  and  this  is  not  an  a  hose  of  pnvv  er  on  the 
part  of  the  government.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  c 
plishment  of  a  po-it  i  v  c  duty.  .  .  .  (Jov  eminent  s  are.  in  turt. 
the  per.-onitication  of  nations,  and  it  is  reijiiired  thin 
should  exercise  their  influence  in  the  direction  in 
the  general  interest."     John  Stuart  Mill  says:  "The  su- 
periority of  one  country  over  another  in  a  branch  of  indus- 
try often  arises  only  from   its  having  begun  it  sooner.     A 
country  which  has  the  skill  and  ex  pet  icon,  to  aci|uire  may. 
in  other  ri-spoets.  1,,.  better  adapted  to  the  production  than 
those  earlier  in  the  field.  ...  A  protecting  duty,  continued 
for  a  reasonable  time,  will   sometimes  be  the  Ica-l  inoon 
v  cnicnt  mode  in  which  a  country  can  tax  itself  tor  tin 
port    of    sueh    an    experiment."      Prof.    Thorohl    linger-. 
scolding  Mr.   Mill  for  this  mischievous  eonofl  -ion.  adds 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  U.  S.  and  the    British  col- 
onies "exactly   square   with  the  hypothesis  of   Mr.   Mill. 
Tin-   countries   are   young   and   rising — industries   : 
in! -cent   are  thoroughly  suited  to  the  natural  capacity  of 

:ion  and  of  the  | p!c.  the  latter  being  of  the  same 

Mnck  wiih  the  mother-country.  .  .  .  There  is  no  reason. 
apparently,  except  that  of  priority  in  the  market,  why  the 
industry  of  the  old  country  should  not  be  transplanted  to 
tho  new." 

Literature  of  the  subject :  Henry  C.  Carey's  works,  es- 
pecially Till  U"tn<":ni  -,f  /Hterr*t*  (1H5I),  /'fi  tli'i/>/- 

SomalSefmet  C!  vols.,  lS.r>8),  and  The  1'niii/  <>f  l.na-1  IS72J; 

Hon.   E.   IVshine  Smith's  /V/uci'y,/, .  nf  /'.,/->;. -o/  /;. 

:     Hr.   Wm.    Elder's  ^m-ttiniH    of   the  liny  ;    Horace 
v's  Kumii/ji  on  I'nliiii'iil  A'c.nimii.i/  ;  .loseph  Wharton's 

Jill'  l  tllttinu'll     l,ltltt*1:'!ul     <  '',,,lj,l  titlnn     (IS70)     and    A'llti'tll'lf 

>'•'/'  /'  :-7:"n:  John  L.  Hayes's  I'ruhrhmi  ,i  Itnnn 

t>i  I'.iutnmert  (1867),  The  Protective  Qntitinn  Abrnnd  (1870), 
Tlit  Suliilnritti  'ifthr  fiiduttrir*  (1 870  ) ;  the  collected  speeches 
of  Hon.  Andrew  Stewart  and   Hon.   William   I).   Kelley ; 
David    II.  Mason's  //„„•    \\',-itrrn    t'nrmen  are  benr/iled  by 
Protection    (1875);    and    Prof.   R.   E.   Thompsons    i 
Science  and  .Vn/iomi/  Ki-immny  (1876).     Of  foreign  writers, 
see  F.  List's  H.^hnun-ltr  \\',rke  (3  Bde.,  ISill ).  and  hi 
i,'i,n:il  ,s'i/»>iw   i,f  I'nlitii'nl   l:',-iiii,,nii/  (English  translation, 
with    Introduction    by   Stephen    Colwell,   1853);    Dr.    E. 
IHihring's    .\<il!<niiil-   niul   >'o, •;,i/;;l,-i,u<,mie    (lierlin.    I 
Dr.F.Stopel's  /.v,,'/,,,,,,/,  /„„,/  .sv/i.i/zz..tf(  Frankfort,  isri;.; 
Judge   Byles's   .^,/,1,,'nm,  of  free   Trnde  (10th  cd.    187S), 
and  John  Maclean's  Protection  and  Free  Trnde  (Montreal, 
1868).     (See  also  TARIFF.)  R.  E.  THOMPSON. 

Protec'tor,  a  title  several  times  conferred  hy  the  Par- 
liament of  England  upon  some  individual  other  than  the 
legitimate  sovereign,  usually  accompanied  with   extraor- 
dinary powers  to  meet  a  crisis.     Among  those  who  have 
borne   this   title    were    Kichard.  duke   of  G 
ward  Kiehard   III.;    Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Soni 
uncle  of  Edward  VI.;  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  Richard  Crom- 
well, bis  son. 

Prote'idiC  [after  Protean,  the  changeable  god],  a  family 
of  amphibians  of  the  order  Gradientia.  represented  only 
in  certain  cave-streams  of  Southern  Europe.  The  form  is 
cloiiLrated  and  somewhat  snake-like,  with  no  contraction 
till  near  the  end  of  the  tail:  the  legs  are  very  far  apart 
and  weak:  the  front  feet  ha ve  three  toes,  and  the  hinder 
two  each:  the  eyes  arc  very  small;  the  gills  well  devel- 
oped externally  on  three  stalks  on  each  side:  in  the  skull 
the  pterygoi.U  arc  present  ;  the  orbito-sphenoids  are  elon- 
gated, and  do  not  enter  into  the  palate:  the  maxillary  is 
wanting:  carpus  and  tarsus  cartilaginous:  the  vcrtebnc 
are  biconcave.  The  family  is  composed  of  eel  like  sala- 
mnndroids  peculiar  to  the  regions  already  indicated,  and 
which,  according  to  some  authors,  form  but  one  species, 
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and  according  to  others  as  many  as  seven.  Fitzinger  has 
named  seven,  and  has  based  his  determination  on  479 
specimens.  According  to  him,  specimens  of  the  genus 
have  been  obtained  from  not  less  than  thirty-one  localities 
in  C'urniola  and  Dalmatia.  No  two  of  the  species  are  found 
in  the  same  grotto,  although  the  same  species  may  be  fuuml 
in  different  ones.  Six  of  the  species  come  from  grottoes  of 
Cnrnioln,  and  one  from  a  cave  of  Dalmatia.  They  differ 
chiefly  externally  in  size;  the  tint  of  the  skin,  whether 
rosy  or  yellowish;  the  shape  of  the  head,  whether  pear- 
shaped,  triangular,  or  sub-globular  in  form;  and  also  as 
to  the  eyes,  in  some  these  being  much  larger  than  in  others, 
and  also  differently  placed.  Prof.  Cope  has  also  pointed 
out  some  osteological  peculiarities.  The  species  vary  in 
size  from  about  nine  to  twelve  inches  when  full  grown. 
They  are  celebrated  for  the  large  size  of  the  blood-globules ; 
thr-c  are  elongated  and  oval,  measuring  about  ^J^th  of  an 
inch  in  their  long  diameter  and  ^ J^th  of  an  inch  in  their 
short  diameter.  In  this  respect,  however,  they  really  do 
not  differ  much  from  the  allied  forms  Amphiiimn  and 
Siren.  THKODORK  GILL. 

Proteids.  See  ALBUMINOIDS,  by  PKOF.  C.  F.  CHAND- 
LKR,  I'll.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Pro'teine  [Or.  Trpunvti.v,  "to  bo  the  first"].  Mulder 
applied  this  term  to  a  product  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
ALBUMINOIDS  (which  see)  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash, 
which  he  believed  to  constitute  the  basal  molecule  of  all 
the  proteids.  Its  formula,  according  to  him,  is  CgiHjg^Oio. 
Although  this  theory  has  fallen,  the  name  j>rote!il»,  being 
very  convenient,  remains  still  in  use.  H.  WURTZ. 

Protel'idSE  [from  Protelee;  Gr.  irpo,  "in  front,"  rt'Aos, 
"extremity"],  a  family  of  mammals  of  the  order  Ferae, 
closely  allied  to  the  hyaenas.  They  agree  in  form  with  the 
hyaenas,  and  also  in  the  structure  of  the  skull  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  foramina  at  its  base  and  about  the  audi- 
tory bullae,  but  have  very  peculiar  teeth ;  these  are  in 
number  32  (M.  f,  1'.  M.  a,.*,  C.  $,  I.  $X2),  and  are  ex- 
tremely small  and  remote  from  each  other;  no  functional- 
ized  suctorial  molar  is  developed.  The  family  is  repre- 
sented by  a  single  species,  Pntteles  criatntuv,  the  aard-wolf 
or  gray  jackal  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  colony.  (See 
AARD-WOLF.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Protest'ant,  a  general  name  comprising  all  the  various 
Christian  denominations,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Eastern  churches,  came  into  use  after 
the  second  Diet  of  Spires,  Germany,  in  1529.  The  major- 
ity of  the  diet  passed  a  resolution  that  all  alterations  in 
religious  matters,  especially  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  anil  the  mass,  should  cease  until  an  oecumenical 
council  could  be  convoked  and  decide  the  questions  at 
issue.  Against  this  resolution  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
margrave  of  Brandenburg-Anspach,  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  prince  of 
Anhalt,  and  fourteen  free  cities  of  the  empire  made  a 
solemn  "  protest,"  hence  the  name.  Subsequently,  it  was 
applied  also  to  the  non-German  Reformers,  and  used  col- 
lectively of  all  denominations  which  emancipated  them- 
selves from  and  protested  against  the  authority  of  the 

pope- 
Protestantism.    See  PROTESTANT. 

Pro'teus  [Lat.],  a  name  applied  to  ffypnchthnn  anrjui- 
HKS,  a  perennibranchiate  batrachian  of  certain  deep  Aus- 
trian caves.  It  has  rudimentary  eyes,  is  a  foot  long,  white 
or  pinkish,  and  has  four  feeble  legs.  It  is  very  active  in 
its  habits,  and  carefully  shuns  the  light.  It  is  possibly 
the  permanent  larval  condition  of  some  higher  form.  It 
has  both  lungs  and  gill-tufts.  Several  other  species  or 
varieties  are  described. — PROTEUS  is  also  a  name  sometimes 
applied  to  some  of  the  lowest  of  the  microscopic  PROTOZOA 
(which  see). 

Proteus,  in  classic  mythology,  a  subject,  or  according 
to  some  versions  a  son,  of  Poseidon,  whose  flocks  of  seals 
he  tended,  was  gifted  with  the  power  of  foretelling  the 
future,  but  as  he  disliked  prophesying,  he  used  to  escape 
from  those  who  succeeded  in  catching  him  when  he  came 
up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  to  sleep  among  the  rocks, 
by  assuming  the  most  horrible  or  disgusting  shapes. 

Protococcus,  an  ill-defined  genus  of  unicellular 
algae,  under  which  Kutzing  includes  a  number  of  species 
placed  by  Kabenhorst  and  others  in  1'leurocnmu.  The 
species  of  Protacoeotu  consist  of  collections  of  single  cells 
of  a  spherical  shape,  which  are  detached  from  one  another 
and  do  n'>t  adhere  together  in  fours  or  in  aggregated 
groups.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  most  if  not  all 
the  species  are  nothing  but  states  of  Chlamydomonos  and 
other  related  algae,  in  which  there  is  a  conjugation  of  zo- 
osphores.  According  to  those  who  adopt  Schwendener's 
view  of  the  alo-fungal  nature  of  lichens,  it  is  the  genus 
Pi-otococctis  which  supplies  the  so-called  gonidia  of  the 


lichen  genera  Uanea,  Cladonin,  Parmelin,  Leconora,  Leci- 
dea,  etc.  W.  G.  FARLOW. 

Protog'enes,  b.  at  Caunus.  Caria.  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  r. ;  lived  mostly  at  Rhodes,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  his  time,  though  he  wa.s 
a  middle-aged  man  when  Apelles  brought  him  into  noto- 
riety. When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  besieged  Rhodes  he 
refrained  from  attacking  one  of  the  weakest  points  because 
here  was  found  the  masterpiece  of  Protogrncs.  /«///»««. 
This  picture  was  still  at  Rhodes  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
When  Pliny  wrote  it  was  in  Rome.  Another  celebrated 
work  of  his  was  The  Satyr. 

Pro'togine  [Gr.  Trpiroi,  "first,"  and  ymatai,  "to  be 
born"],  a  kind  of  granite  or  gneiss  in  which  the  mica  is 
wholly  or  largely  replaced  by  talc.  It  is  found  in  Corn- 
wall and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  affords  feldspar  for 
the  porcelain-makers. 

Protohippus.  See  HORSE,  FOSSIL,  by  PROF.  0.  C. 
MARSH,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Protonops'idse  [from  Protonopnio ;  Gr.  uporovov.  "a 
cord,"  and  Si//is,  "  resemblance  "J,  a  family  ol'salamandroids 
represented  by  several  large  species  in  North  America 
and  Eastern  Asia.  The  species  want  an  anterior  axial 
cranial  bone;  teeth  are  developed  on  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  palatine  bones;  the  prefrontals  and  pterygoids  are 
both  developed  ;  the  frontals  are  embraced  by  the  pro- 
longed parietals  and  prefrontals ;  the  orbito-sphenoid  is 
separated  from  the  procitic  by  a  membranous  wall ;  the  oc- 
cipital condyles  sessile  ;  premaxillaries  separated  :  the  ver- 
tebra? biconcave;  the  carpus  and  tarsus  cartilaginous.  The 
family  has  been  thus  defined  by  Prof.  Cope  for  the  recep- 
'tion  of  the  genus  Protonopnis  (  =  Mfnopotna)o(  North  Amer- 
ica, and  the  ifegalobatraakiu  of  Japan  and  China.  The 
former  has  a  gill-slit  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  but  in  the 
latter,  although  nearly  allied,  there  is  none.  The  family 
embraces  the  largest  of  living  salamanders,  the  species  of 
ProtnnopHis  (P.  Allet/hanenfiifi  and  P.  fttttcim}  sometimes  at- 
taining the  length  of  about  two  feet,  while  the  Merjaloba- 
triirlntH  am.' -nun*,  or  gigantic  salamander  of  Japan,  exceeds 
three  feet  in  length.  The  Protonopnts  AUtgkanoMit  is  pop- 
ularly known  as  "hellbender,"  and  at  Pittsburg  as  "alli- 
gator." It  is  destructive  to  the  spawn  of  fishes. 

THKOJ>ORK  GILL. 

Pro'tophytes  [Prntnphyta,  the  "  first  plants "].  a  name 
for  a  section  of  the  lower  grade  of  the  cryptogamic  portion 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  includes  the  Algae  and 
Lichenes — plants  of  the  simplest  structure,  and  which 
draw  their  support  directly  from  the  air  and  water;  the 
counterpart  section  being  Hysterophytes,  or  Fungi,  which 
live  upon  decomposing  or  lifeless  or  living  organic  matter. 
The  term  was  introduced  by  Endlicher,  but  is  now  rarely 
used.  A.  GRAY. 

Pro'toplasm  [Gr.  irpiroi,  "first,"  andirX«<r/»a,  "form"], 
the  fundamental  living  substance,  the  lowest  form  of 
life,  is  an  albuminoid  matter  belonging  to  the  class  of 
protein  compounds,  varying  considerably  in  its  chem- 
ical composition  according  to  circumstances,  existing  in 
forms  of  different  degrees  of  density  from  fluid  to  solid, 
but  exhibiting  under  the  microscope  in  all  its  forms  an 
almost  perfect  homogeneity,  and  possessing  the  power  of 
spontaneous  motion,  of  growing  through  the  assimilation 
of  matters  from  the  surrounding  media,  and  of  reproducing 
its  kind  by  separating  into  new  individuals.  (See  HISTOL- 
OGY, EVOLUTION, and  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY:  and  Huxley, 
Proloplitim  (1868);  James  Ross.  1'i-oio/i/finm  (1874):  John 
Drysdalc,  I'mlnplnnmic  Theory  of  Life  (1875);  H.  C.  lias- 
tian,  Kfohition  anil  the  Orir/in  of  Life  (1875).  J.  H.  Stirling, 
A*  rcyitrd*  Pmtiiplaim  (1869),  is  a  criticism  of  the  theory.) 
Protopterus.  See  FOSSIL  FISHES. 
Protozoa.  See  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY. 
Protract'or  [Lat.  protractum],  an  instrument  for  lay- 
ing off  angles  in  plotting.  It  may  be  semicircular,  circu- 
lar, or  rectangular. 

Prondhon'  (PIERRE  JOSEPH),  b.  at  Besancon  July  15, 
1809.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  and  he  had  to  break 
off  his  education  at  the  college  of  his  native  city  very 
early,  and  seek  employment  in  a  printing  establishment 
in  order  to  aid  in  the  support  of  his  family.  The  punctu- 
ality with  which  he  discharged  his  duty  as  a  workman, 
the  energy  with  which  he  employed  his  spare  time  for  his 
further  education,  and  the  noble  independence  he  showed 
|  by  declining  in  1830  an  offer  of  an  editorship  of  a  journal 
because  its  ideas  did  not  coincide  with  his  own, — every 
trait  of  his  earlier  life  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  earnestness  and  integrity.  In  1837  he  became  a 
partner  in  a  printing  business,  and  in  1838  the  academy 
of  Besancon  gave  him  a  stipend  of  1500  francs  yearly  for 
three  years  as  a  reward  for  an  essay  on  general  grammar 
which  he  had  written  and  added  as  an  appendix  to  a  new 
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edition    of  Abbe1  liorgicr's  Elfmrnm  jirimilif*  ilf*  Arim/n.  ». 

lie  went  to  Paris   with  hi-    -tipcnd.  ami  sent    in  IMU  two 

.  -    to  the  academy  of  Besalieon      namely.    /,-(   (.'//."///.(- 

l!,.ll'    till      Dniltlllfll,      III|r|      y,l'lll     :•:      ./«,       I'l      r,,,f, !•;;<•'>  Ill     tile 

hitter  he  a--umo-  th:it  -imply  In  licinir  horn  into  the  world 
everv  niiill  has  u  right  to  it  share  of  what  the  world  e.,h 
tains  of  ne  .nit'orls.  and  enjoy  ments  ;  aii'l  from 

this  ii-sumptiou  In-  develops  hi-  hinotts  definition  of  prop 

erty:  "  l.a  proprictc.  <•'<•<<  Ic  vol."  Tllu  academy  wa-.  of 
course,  utterly  scandali/od.  It  withdrew  the  stipend,  and 
c\en  threatened  him  with  n  pro-edition,  from  which,  how- 
it  was  restrained  by  AI.  Pdiinqui.  who  declared  I  In- 
to In-  perfe.-tly  innocent.  From  l-i::to  Is  17,  Proud- 
linii  lived  in  I. yon-  a-  superintendent  of  i-onu-  carrying 
business  on  tin-  ri\crs  .VIOIH-  and  Rhone,  hut  hi*  two  large 
works  from  this  linn-  WITH  published  in  Paris,  Jit-  I" 
fi'o/i  tit-  I'Oriin-  tit,  UK  rititiiitiiiit,'  i  Is  i:;  i.  in  which  hi'  gi\c.-  :i 
new  theory  of  political  organization:  ami  \</«;,',.- 

t'ntiti'iutiitintix    Sf'.ntntli'jili*    (|s(f,l,   in    whi  -h    llr    criticises; 

the  different  schools  of  political  economists  in  France  unil 
Kngland  very  severely.  \Vhcntho  revolution  of  February 
burst  out  in  Paris,  he  iiuiiM'  liately  repaired  to  that  city, 
\|ir.  I  I  lii'L'an  thr  issue  of  a  daily  |i:i|ii'r,  I.'-  KI-/II;'- 
il  .In  Peuplt,  in  whi.'h  hi'  set  i'orlh  tlic  nio-t  radical 
opinions,  anil  which  in  a  sh  irt  time  made  him  immen-oly 
popular.  It  was  not  his  idea,  as  sometimes  .stated,  to 
abolish  capital,  hut  to  abolish  interest  on  capital,  and 
thereby  transfer  it  from  individuals,  in  wbosii  hand- 
cumulates  by  inipoM'i'ishiiiL'  tin-  mass,  to  the  i munity. 

He  was  i.li.,. ii'il  a  deputv  to  Ihe  I  'oii-tituent  Assembly,  but 
he  goon  discovered  (hut  he  eonld  do  nothing  there  with  his 
ideas,  as  nobody  would  hear  him  when  hi.1  -poke,  and  ho 
[Uently  returned  to  the  press.  He  was  lined  for  his 
outrageous  sarcasms  und  |ier-  oin  lit  ies  against  his  adver- 
saries, hut  his  tea  Icrs  paid  the  lines.  Mis  paper  was  sup- 

]ir« .1  fur  it-  anarohi  -al  ten  lencies.  hut  he   started  a  new 

one.  Hut  in  Mar..  Isc.i,  tie  u.is  -cntonced  to  three  years' 
imprisonment  for  illegal  publications,  and  he  fled  to  Ge- 
neva. Shortly  lifter,  however,  he  returned  and  delivered 
himself  up  to  the  police.  During  his  imprisonment  ha 

wrote  <\ni/t'»»i<,itH  tl'nil  l't'r»ltiti«nnt,ii->\  '!  rnlnil''  tt ' n  /V/r/T/, 
and  /,'(  It't'rofiiti'ni  H,,<-inlf  Jt'montrfe  par  tr  l\«ij>  il'rtut.  in 
which  latter  book  he  showed  that  anarchy  and  Cjesarisra 
were  the  two  only  alternatives  which  France  had  to  choose 
between  at  the  moment  of  the  ei>n/>  if  tint.  After  his  lib- 
eration he  lived  retired  for  a  lon'^  time,  but  ho  bad  to  flee 
iiii'-e  more  after  the^publi--ati<in  ,,f  It  la  Jnntire  dan*  in 
l;>  < ••t/uiitm  ciilunt  I' /•:,//;*!•  (1S.'>S),  for  which  book  he  was 
sentcm-e  I  to  three  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  4000 
francs.  In  ISliO,  when  \npoleon  granted  an  amnesty  for 
all  press  offences,  he  returned  t •>  Paris.  1>.  at  Paris  Jan. 
I'.i,  Isi;.,.  Pri.udhon  was  an  eminently  talented  man.  but, 
like  many  gifted  men  who  have  read  much  in  a  desultory 
way,  but  never  enjoyed  a  systematic  education,  his  power- 
ful reasoning  led  him  utterly  astray,  because  his  premises 
were  wrong.  If  it  were  true  that  to  be  born  in  the  world 
involve-  by  itself  a  right  to  a  share  of  the  world,  the  con- 
elusion  that,  our  present  institution  of  property  is  only  a 
sort  of  robbery  would  be  perfectly  valid.  There  is  no 
break  in  1'roudhon's  reasoning.  Hut  the  premise  is  wrong. 
How  can  natural  existence  give  to  man  a  right  which  it 
does  not  give  to  the  tiger?  Or  if  mnn  shall  begin  society 
by  giving  to  the  tiger  what  is  the  tiger's  due,  how  much 
will  there  he  left  to  himself?  Proudhon's  style  is  striking 
and  pithy,  but  never  eloquent,  and  sometimes  the  singu- 
larly mechanical  nnvoment  of  his  reasoning  produces 
nothing  but  empty  and  almost  absurd  paradoxes. 

CLEMENS  PETKRSEJJ. 
Prout,  Father.     See  MAIIO.NV  (FRANCIS). 

Prova'na  cU  ('oMegno  (GIACINTO),  b.  at  Turin  in 
IT'.ll:  d.  at  Havcno  in  Is.ili.  He  made,  as  captain  of  artil- 
lery, the  Russian  campaign  with  Napoleon,  and  on  the  fall 
of  the  emperor  he  retired  tn  Piedmont,  where  ho  devoted 
himself  to  physical  and  military  science.  Prince  Carlo 
Alberto  made  him  his  equerry,  and  he  endeavored  to  in- 
spire the  prince  with  those  liberal  ideas  which  were  pro 
claimed  in  the  in<>\  en, em  -  ,,f  ls-_'i.  Being  compromised 
in  these  moM'tiu-nts,  he-  w;1s  f,(rced  into  exile,  and.  with 
other  liberal  Italians,  fought  in  Purtugiil.  Spain,  and  (ireece. 
At  a  later  period  he  WHS  appointed  professor  of  geology  at 
liordcaux;  in  1SII  established  himself  in  Klorence.  where 
be  pursued  his  geological  researches  till  IMS.  when  he 
ha.-tened  to  the  battle  Held  in  l.onihardv.  U'tcr  acting 
some  lime  as  minister  of  war.  he  was  elected  senator  of  the 
Subalpine  kingdom,  and  was  one  of  the  deputation  which 
carried  to  Carlo  Alberto,  then  in  Oporto.  :1,"  address  ,,f  tbe 
Subalpine  Parliament.  In  ls;>^  was  appointed  minister 
from  Piedmont  to  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Itiilv  he  touk 
command  of  the  military  division  of  (lenoa.  Colle^no 
wrote  various  papers  on  geology,  which  were  published  at 


Paris  between  ls:is  and  Isfl.  In  1K47  appeared  at  Turin 
his  f'J>  i/i-  >itt  di  Gr,ilinjin  jtrutifti  t-  f'o/-ie<i. 

I'nivenenl'  l.iiiigiiiiui',  called  also  Languc  tl'Oc 

I  the  "  language   ol  v  c-." 

instead  of  the   ,,nl  i  formerly  01/1  of  the    Northern    French. 
which    wa.-   called    the    /.niit/iif   tl'tiil.      The    Provencal    was 
the  nio-t    important  of  the  so-called   Romance  laniri 
It    is    still   a   spoken    tongue.      There  are  in   France  i  I,', .//,t i 
Maiiiiiiirli,    IS7:;isome    I  II, il.i.',, mill    people    who    speak    Pro 
!  and  its  dialect-,  be-i-h--  ;;.,.mui  Catalans   in  liousil- 
lon  and  vicinity;  and  in   Spain   the  languages  .-ailed  Cat 
alan.    Valeneian.    Mallnrquin,   and    Alinon|iiin    lire   full    of 
Provencal    elements.      It    was    once    spoken    in    Northern 
Italy.      It    is    a    much    .-otter    and    more    flovvii, 
than  the!  true  French,  and  abounds   in   l.atinisms.      It-    .-N 
tensive    poetical    ht.-i  at  ure  i-    a  I  him:  of  the  past  :    at    pre- 
ent    it    is    chiefly  a    colloquial  -c,.    Fill  v  n    |,AN- 

I;:M;K  AMI  l.n  rn  vrrilK,  and  'I 'II-H  >  i.iiK.s,  hv  Plan  .  .1.  R. 
LOWKI.L,  D.  C.  L.) 

Provence',  an  old  province  of   France.,  bounded   F.  by 
the    Alps    and    S.  by  the    Mediterranean,  and    now   divided 

into  the  department!  of  Var.  Louche-  do  Rhone.  ]: 

Alpc-.  and  \aiiclu-c.  foriTvd  it-  name  from  the  Latin 
Provlnela,  by  which  the  Romans  pr,.  eminently  de-i-natcd 
it.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  Provence  came 
into  contact  with  the  lioth-  and  the  \iab-.  and  during  the 
.Middle  Ages  it  was  ruled  by  independent  count-.  In  the 
twelfth  century  (hi-  land,  celebrated  for  its  delightful  eli 

its    beautiful    air.    its    roses,  and    its   fruits,  prod d 

the    famous    Pniv.  ]n   |.|s]    it  was   annexed   to 

the  French  crown  by    l.oui-  XI. 

Prov'erbs  [I.at.  /n;,r. ,  iti'uiii],  popular  sayings  which 
give  a  general  idea  in  a  concentrated,  pithy,  and  striking 
form.  It  is  (he  form  which  makes  a  saying  popular  and 
e-tablisbes  it  u-  a  proverb,  not  tbe  idea.  The  idea  is  in 
many  proverbs,  even  the  nio-t  frcijuently  used,  rather  triv- 
ial, a  mere  truism,  but  when  the  form  is  captivating  by  its 
witticism  or  suggestive  by  its  quecrness,  people  take  picas 
ure  in  repeating  the  saying,  though  perhaps  only  in  a  hu 
morons  or  ironical  way.  Thus,  proverbs  become  invalu- 
able as  materials  for  the  study  of  languages,  and  especially 
for  that  of  style.  There  i  no  better  means  of  ascertaining 
the  inner  psychological  structure  of  a  language,  the  turn 
of  its  imagination,  tbe  color  of  its  feeling,  its  genuine 
power  of  expression,  its  idiom,  its  style,  than  the  study 
of  its  proverbs;  and  to  follow  a  proverb  in  its  wanderings 
from  one  language  to  another  gives  the  most  curious  hints 
with  re-pcct  lo  the  individual  character  of  these  languages. 
i  Nevertheless,  as  the  idea  of  a  proverb  generally  is  the  re- 
I  suit  of  a  long  and  frequently  repeated  or  otherwise  striking 
and  decisive  experience,  the  proverb  is  often  used  by  the 
people  as  a  moral  or  prudential  rule,  and  thus  it  becomes 
an  historical  document  of  considerable  interest.  The 

Iroverbs  referring  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the 
ftcenth  century,  to  the  French  physicians  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth,  to  tbe  lawyers  of  the  German  imperial 
chancellery  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth,  to  the  Eng- 
lish game-laws,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Russian  or  Amer- 
ican civil  service  in  our  days,  are  rough  but  powerful  his- 
torical illustrations  ;  and  the  study  of  a  good  collection— 
for  instance,  of  Hebrew.  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  or  Danish 
proverbs — gives  a  rich  insight  into  tbe  respective  character* 
of  those  nations.  It  was  Krasmn-  who  in  modern  times 
brought  proverbs  into  fashion.  His  Adai/in  were  published 
in  Paris  in  1500,  and  were  soon  followed  by  collections  of 
national  proverbs  almost  in  every  country  ;  as,  for  instance, 
Peter  Laale,  Adni/i',  Ltttino^Daniea  (Copenhagen,  1506); 
Johan  Agricola,  (ltm>\u>  S/triktcnerde  (Wittemberg.  1. 
Ferdinand-NuSei  dc  Guzman,  Rtfranei  y  I'rorerbiu* 
amanca,  15551  :  Florin,  professor  in  the  Italian  language 
at  the  University  of  Oxford.  l/iardinn  di  Kicreat 
containing  about  6000  Italian  proverbs,  etc.  From  time 
to  time  these  collections  were  enlarged  and  revised,  or  su- 
perseded by  new  ones,  of  which  there  exists  a  great  num- 
ber in  French.  Knglish.and  German  literatures,  and  which 
at  different  times  seem  to  have  been  favorite  reading  with 
many  people.  The  paramount  importance  which  the  idea 
of  nationality  obtains  in  the  civilization  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  made  tin-  proverbs  of'  the  different  nation-  an 
!  object  of  special  study,  and  called  forth  collections  of 
proverbs  not.  only  from  China.  Hindo-tan.  IVr-i..  and  Ara- 
bia, but  from  almost  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  most  inti'cesfing  of  tbe-e  .-. died  ion-,  is  the  Finn- 

isb.    .Vif.mc,.     l:<,n*t,,,     *,ii,,il,,  *l;n  jt,     I   I  lelsine;fors.     ISiL'i;    and 

one  o|'  the  most  useful  results  of  tbe  whole  movement  is 
the  dictionary  of  IJerman  proverbs  bv  Wander,  f'ttilgchc 
X/tri'rliirnrtrr  Lr.ri'n.n,  of  which  the  first  Volume  was  pub- 
lished in  IM',7.  containing  about  t.'i.OOO  German  proverbs, 
irith  ab  nit  l.i. nun  •  rre-ponding  proverbs  from  the  Itohe- 
nian,  Danish,  English,  French,  and  other  languages.  As, 
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however,  passionate  industry  and  abstract  enthusiasm, 
mixed  together  into  a  sort  of  collector  mania,  are  not 
enough  to  make  a  good  collection  of  proverbs,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  most  modern  collections  contain  a  great  deal 
of  trash,  and  the  rich  materials  now  gathered  still  wait 
for  a  new  Erasmus  to  select,  arrange,  and  illustrate. 

CLEMENS  PETEHSEN. 

Proverbs,  Book  of.  This  title  comes  through  the 
Vulgate  from  its  Greek  equivalent,  IIapotfu'<",  in  the  Sep- 
tua"int.  The  term  proverb,  however,  as  applied  to  the 
species  of  divine  utterance  which  the  book  contains,  must 
be  taken  in  its  widest  acceptation  in  order  to  make  it  em- 
brace all  the  varieties  of  expression  comprised  in  the  col- 
lection. The  original  Hebrew  term  (utatkal]  means  prop- 
erly a  "  comparison."  and  in  this  connection  has  reference 
to  the  relations  which  the  various  subjects  touched  upon 
have  to  divine  or  human  truths  or  concerns,  and  which  are 
most  miturally  expressed  by  comparisons.  But  as  every 
utterance  of  a  truth  involves  a  comparison,  we  find  in- 
cluded  in  the  book  apophthegms,  maxims,  enigmas  ("  dark 
sayings"  in  the  English  version),  and  sometimes  longer 
connected  discourses  of  the  same  didactic  nature. 

It  is  said  in  1  Kings  v.  12  that  Solomon  spoke  3000 
proverbs.  Those  of  them  which,  uttered  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit,  were  of  essential  and  permanent  spiritual 
and  moral  worth  were  compiled  into  one  collection,  includ- 
ing chs.  i.-xxix.  of  the  whole  book.  A  superscription 
prefixed  to  each  of  their  three  main  divisions  assigns  it  to 
Solomon.  The  first  division  (chs.  i.-ix.)  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  wisdom  and  an  exhortation  to  its  pursuit. 
The  second  (chs.  x.-xxiv. )  contains  individual  proverbs, 
and  in  its  latter  part  brief  proverbial  discourses.  The 
third  (rhs.  xxv.-xxix.),  though  written  by  Solomon,  was 
not  edited  by  him,  but  only  compiled  by  a  learned  society 
under  Hczekiah  (ch.  xxvi.).  In  chs.  xxx.  and  xxxi.  we 
have  three  appendices.  The  first  is  by  an  author  known 
to  us  only  by  the  name  Agur  given  to  him  in  ch.  xxx.  1 ; 
the  second  (oh.  xxxi.  1-9)  contains  precepts  for  a  King 
Lemuel  given  by  his  mother.  Lemuel  (''one  belonging  to 
(Iinl")  is  clearly  only  a  symbolical  name,  and  a  general 
resemblance  in  style  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this,  as 
well  as  the  final  section  (ch.  xxxi.  10-31),  was  also  written 
by  Agur. 

While  the  Psalms  represented  the  inner  religious  experi- 
ence of  God's  people  under  the  Law,  the  Proverbs  exhibit 
the  results  of  reflection  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  value 
of  its  precepts  in  the  concerns  of  life.  Their  enforcement 
and  manifold  illustration  of  the  practical  bearings  and 
utility  of  the  previous  portions  of  revelation  account  for 
the  insertion  of  the  book  in  the  canon,  and  the  selec-ti'iu 
and  inspiration  of  Solomon  as  its  chief  author.  This  col- 
lection of  proverbs  differs  from  all  others,  national  or  in- 
dividual, not  merely  in  its  more  profound  wisdom,  but  also 
in  its  exhaustive  treatment  of  religious  and  moral  themes, 
which  it  occupies  as  an  exclusive  field.  J.  F.  McCunnv. 

Prov'idencefGr.irpdi'oia;  Lat.proi'iVfcntm],  in  theology, 
the  doctrine  which  teaches  that  God  upholds,  preserves, 
and  governs  the  entire  universe  which  he  has  created. 
Like  the  Latin  word  from  which  it  is  immediately  derived, 
it  implies  not  only  foresight,  but  forethought,  preparation, 
or  provision  for,  and  therefore  control,  government.  The 
scriptural  doctrine  affirms  at  the  same  time  the  omnipo- 
tent power  of  God  and  the  liberty  and  responsibility  of 
man.  It  is  removed  equally,  on  the  one  hand,  from  Stoic- 
ism and  the  rigid  doctrine  of  Fate,  and  on  the  other  from 
the  Epicurean  affirmation  that  it  is  n.n  unworthy  conde- 
scension of  the  Deity  to  concern  himself  about  the  affairs 
of  men.  (Pliny,  Hint.  Nat.,  ii.  4  ««/.)  It  includes  the 
two  essential  ideas  of  preservation  and  of  government. 
Preservation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  continuous  crea- 
tion, into  which  some  resolve  it,  since  (1)  this  would  con- 
found two  ideas  essentially  distinct;  (2)  would  deny  the 
reality  of  second  causes;  (3)  would  logically  destroy  the 
responsibility  of  man ;  and  (4)  refer  everything  to  the  im- 
mediate act  of  God.  The  scriptural  affirmation  is,  that 
God  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power — that  his 
agency  is  everywhere  seen  in  the  continued  existence  of 
his  creatures  and  in  the  operations  of  nature.  "  By  him 
all  things  consist,"  Col.  i.  17  :  "In  him  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being,"  Acts  xvii.  28.  The  ej-lmi  of  prov- 
idence is  unlimited.  It  includes  all  the  creatures  of  God, 
intelligent  and  non-intelligent,  since  nothing  is  so  high  as 
to  be  above  his  control,  nor  anything  so  minute  as  to  be 
beneath  his  notice.  The  end  of  providence  is  the  realizing 
of  the  divine  plan  in  the  universe.  The  end  is  infinitely 
wise,  holy,  and  beneficent.  The  means  are  such  as  are  best 
adapted  for  the  certain  accomplishment  of  this  end.  In- 
stead of  chance,  or  necessity,  or  inexorable  fate,  to  which 
gods  and  men  are  equally  subject,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures  substitutes  the  intelligent  control  of  the  om- 


nipotent and  omnipresent  Jehovah,  in  accordance  with 
designs  as  gracious  as  they  are  vast  and  inscrutable.  The 
method  of  providence — horn  it  is  that  God  governs  the 
world  consistently  with  the  liberty  of  rational  beings — is 
to  us  incomprehensible. 

That  there  are  powers,  unseen  and  supernatural,  oper- 
ating to  sustain  and  control  both  nature  and  man  seems  to 
be  the  instinctive  faith  of  the  race,  aside  from  the  special 
teaching  of  revelation.  This  imparts  a  deep  significance 
to  many  fables  of  ancient  mythology.  The  belief  in  a  provi- 
dence of  some  kind  seems  wellnigh  universal.  It  is  affirmed 
or  implied  in  the  writings  of  ancient  classical  poets  and 
philosophers,  although  disfigured  with  crude  and  unwor- 
thy conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  or  character.  Cicero 
in  his  dialogues,  lie  Nut.  Dcarnm,  states  at  considerable 
length  the  speculations  of  the  most  distinguished  philoso- 
phers among  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  on  the  existence, 
attributes,  and  providence  of  a  Divine  Being.  In  lib.  ii., 
while  allowing  the  principle  of  pantheism — that  God  is 
the  Universe  and  the  Universe  is  God — he  affirms  the  ex- 
istence of  minor  deities,  and  then  argues  in  favor  of  the 
divine  government  and  providence — (1)  from  the  existence 
of  the  gods,  which  implies  their  actual  control  of  the  world; 
(2)  from  the  laws  of  nature — nature,  properly  interpreted, 
being  another  name  for  God;  and  (3)  from  the  order,  har- 
mony, beautv.  and  wisdom  manifested  in  the  works  of 
creation.  Although  not  very  complete  or  satisfactory,  the 
argument  shows  the  tendency  of  philosophic  thought  un- 
aided by  revelation.  (See  also  Tine.,  Disp.  i.  49  el  al.) 

The  doctrine  of  providence  was  affirmed  with  great 
unanimity  by  the  most  distinguished  early  Christian 
Fathers,  and  maintained  with  equal  subtleness  of  dis- 
crimination and  strength  of  argument.  The  objections, 
too,  early  brought  against  the  doctrine,  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  revived  and  reaffirmed  in  our  day.  By  some 
it  was  held  to  bo  unnecessary,  or  an  implication  of  imper- 
fect work  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  rudely  supplemented 
afterward.  Others  "  maintained  that  God  concerned  him- 
self only  about  the  genus,  but  not  about  the  species,"  dis- 
tinguishing between  a  general  and  a  special  providence — 
ffHbcrnatio  genet-alt's  and  </n/>mifit/»  H/x-cfutix.  Still  others 
held  it  to  be  derogatory  to  the  Supreme  Deity  to  suppose 
that  he  would  condescend  to  notice  the  small  concerns  of 
men.  Origen  represents  Cclsus  as  affirming  that  God  in- 
terferes as  little  with  the  affairs  of  men  as  with  those  of 
monkeys  and  flies.  The  opposite  and  Christian  view  of 
this  article  of  faith  was  eloquently  maintained  in  the  East 
and  the  West  by  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  by  Augustine 
and  Salvian.  Augustine  especially  objects  to  the  compari- 
son of  God  to  a  master-builder,  whose  work  remains  though 
he  himself  withdraws.  "  The  world  would  at  once  cease 
to  exist,"  he  says,  "if  God  were  to  deprive  it  of  his  pres- 
ence." Nearly  two  centuries  earlier,  about  A.  T>.  230,  Mi- 
nucius  Felix,  in  his  apologetic  dialogue  entitled  Ortaviiu, 
in  a  passage  of  singular  beauty,  says :  "  Nee  nobis  de 
nostra  frequentia  blandiamur ;  multi  nobis  videmur,  sed 
Deo  admodum  pauci  sumus :  nos  gcntes  nationesque  dis- 
tinguimus ;  Deo,  una  domus  est  mundus  hie  totus.  Reges 
tantum  regni  sui  per  officia  ininistrorum  universa  novere; 
Deo  indiciis  non  opus  est.  Non  solum  in  oculis  ejus,  sed 
et  in  sinu  vivimus." 

The  doctrine  of  providence  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  a  government  of  law.  The  Scriptures  affirm  that 
God  is  the  creator  of  the  universe.  He  is  the  author  of 
what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature,  and  can  surely  change  or 
suspend  or  overrule  them.  But  he  does  not  govern  the 
world  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  a  fixed  plan  and  for  a 
great  end.  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  ordinances  of  God, 
but  a  man  even  may  use  some  powers  of  nature  to  control 
or  limit  other  powers.  So,  in  a  far  higher  sense,  and  with 
a  method  infinitely  more  perfect,  may  the  Creator  control 
that  which  he  has  made.  Nor  can  we  deny  that  he  may 
act  directly  upon  the  rational  mind,  as  one  finite  mind 
may  seek  to  modify  another;  or  upon  both  nature  and 
spirit  by  methods  to  us  now,  and  perhaps  always,  incom- 
prehensible. 

Some  of  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine  are  the  following : 
(1)  It  is  inferred  from  the  idea  of  a  personal  God.  infinite 
in  intelligence,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power;  (2)  from 
the  evidence  of  intelligence  and  design  in  nature:  (3) 
from  the  evidences  in  history  of  moral  order  and  law. 
History  would  otherwise  be  a  tangled  skein  without  be- 
ginning or  end,  without  significance,  and  incapable  of 
harmony  or  intelligent  interpretation.  The  story  of  races 
and  nations,  the  epochs  which  seem  to  mark  the  move- 
ments of  society  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  would 
lose  their  importance,  and  our  hope  for  the  world  would 
vanish,  if  we  destroy  the  reality  and  the  end  of  providen- 
tial control.  (4)  From  the  experience  of  individuals, 
which  may  be  misinterpreted,  but  cannot  be  overlooked 
altogether.  (5)  The  proofs  from  the  Holy  Scriptures :  (a) 
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in  the  passages  which  indicate  or  declare  the  government 

of  i:u.t  over  nature,  over  irnitiiinal  animals,  over  men  and 
us:  (A)  in  thf  lives  of  eminent  men — e.  </.  Abraham. 
Mo-es.  Klijnli.  S;uil,  l>a\id,  Daniel,  Paul:  («)  in  the  Jew- 
ish history,  conspicuously  everywhere ;  (<l)  in  passage* 
which  utlirin  the  truth  of  prophecy;  (e)  and  in  those 
which  allinn  llic  ctlicacy  of  prayer. 

New  interest,  if  not  importance,  has  bocn  given  to  this 
subject  by  the  tendency  of  moilern  speculative  thought. 

The  literature  of  this  subject  is  voluminous.  Some  of 
the  most  important  works  which  treat  of  the  history  of 
opinion,  art — (<i)  in  philosophy:  Hitter's  l/ittury  •:/  I'lnl- 

onu/iki/  (  I '2  vols.  )  ;  IHnl'iry  .;/'  .InciVur  I'lii/aia/iki/  (  i  vol.-.  I. 
translated  from  the  lir.-t  volumes  of  the,  general  history  by 
A.  J.  W.  Morrison;  I'eherwe^'s  llintnn/  <>/  /'// j'/o«oy*Ay, 
translated  by  Prof.  <!.  S.  Morris  (2  vols.).  (4)  In  theol- 
ogy: Neander's  tlem-rnl  lli«t»ri<:»  of  the  Chrialinn  ll>li<jum 
''liurrli,  translated  by  Prof.  Torrey  (5  vols.) ;  llagcn- 
baeh's  Huinry  :>)'  liiii-iriun,  translated  by  Prof.  H.  B. 
Smith  (2  vols.);  Van  Oosterzoe,  Ckri»ti<tn  Dmjinn' 
vuls.),  in  "Theological  ami  Philosophical  Library."  edited 
by  Profs.  Smith  and  SchaH';  Knapp's  Clirixtinii  Tt/>"/'><ii/, 
translated  by  Pres.  Leonard  Woods;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 

Hodge's  Sl/llrmntic    Thralinjy  (3  Vols.).  8.  Q.  BROWN. 

Prov'idence,  county  of  Rhode  Island,  bounded  N. 
and  E.  by  Massachusetts  and  \V.  by  Connecticut.  Area, 
1 1  •'•.'-'<  sq.  m.  It  is  uneven,  and  in  part  not  naturally  fertile, 
but  is  in  general  well  cultivated  and  productive.  Markct- 
garden  products,  potatoes,  and  hay  are  exten-ively  raised. 
Limestone  is  obtained  in  some  places,  and  a  hard,  stony 
anthracite  was  formerly  mined.  It  has  very  extensive 
manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  clothing,  flour,  hardware, 
iron  and  castings,  jewelry,  leather,  machinery,  metallic 
wares,  woollens  screws,  carriages,  saddlery,  boots,  shoes, 
furniture,  worsteds,  soap,  candles,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  goods.  Traversed  by  Boston  and  Providence  and 
Worcester.  Hartford  Providence  anil  I'iskhill.  Providence 
snd  Stonington,  Providence  Warren  and  Bristol,  and  other 
railroads.  Providence,  the  capital,  is  also  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  coastwise  trade.  P.  1411,190. 

Providence,  p.-v.,  Pickens  co.,  Ala,     P.  775. 

Providence,  tp.,  Hardin  co.,  la.     P.  1335. 

Providence,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  1 1 55. 

Providence,  v.,  Mecklenburg  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1936. 

Providence,  v.,  Pasquotank  co.,  N.  C.     P.  520. 

Providence,  v.,  Rowan  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1516. 

Providence,  tp.,  Lucas  co.,  0.     P.  863. 

Providence,  tp.,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     P.  1906. 

Providence,  p.-v.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.,  on  Delaware  and 
Hudson  H.  R.,  included  in  the  city  of  Scranton. 

Providence,  a  port  of  entry,  the  second  city  in  New 
England,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Providence  co.,  and  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  is  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  Narragansett  Bay.  :!.">  miles  from  the 
ocean,  about  178  miles  N.  E.  from  New  York,  and  44 
S.  S.  W.  of  Boston,  on  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  rail- 
road communication  between  those  two  cities;  lat.  41°  49' 
22"  N.,  Ion.  71°  24'  IS"  W.  Two  small  rivers,  uniting  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  divide  it  into  three  portions — the  E. 
side,  the  W.  side,  and  the  Tenth  ward.  The  W.  side  and 
the  Tenth  ward  contain,  each,  nearly  6  sq.  m.  of  territory, 
and  the  E.  side  more  than  .1.  making  14.76  sq.  m.  within 
the  limits  of  the  city.  The  surface  of  Providence  is  very 
uneven  ;  the  E.  side  rises,  in  some  places  quite  abruptly, 
to  a  height  of  over  200  feet,  and  is  generally  considerably 
above  tide-water ;  the  W.  side  is  mostly  an  extended  sandy 
plain,  its  highest  elevation  about  78  feet  above  the  harbor; 
the  Tenth  ward  contains  much  farming  land,  with  hills  of 
considerable  height  and  corresponding  valleys.  In  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  city,  forming  the  head-waters 
of  \arragniisctt  Hay,  is  the  Cove,  of  an  elliptical  form,  1 
mile  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  park  filled  with 
fine  shade  trees,  and  though  sadly  neglected,  it  is.  in  its 
situation  and  capabilities,  one  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  any  city  in  this  country. 

Tho  city  is  divided  into  10  wards,  and  its  government  is 
vested  in  a  mayor,  with  1  alderman  »nd  ^  councilmcn  from 
each  ward.  Some  of  the  most  important  expenses  of  the 
government  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  :tll,  IST.i,  were  as  fol- 
lows: public  schools,  $217,1(511;  school  houses  and  loti, 
*1 10,959;  fire  department,  *l28.ortj;  lighting  streets, 
SI  II, 1165;  highways.  $2-'9,ls|  ;  police.  SL'L's.iWO  :  opening 
streets,  $181,892.  Several  hundred  street  gaslights  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  city  are  lighted  simultaneously  by 
electricity.  Providence  has  no  large  public  parks.  The 
two  most  important  arc  Roger  \Villiams  Park,  and  Field's 
Point.  The  former  contains  1112. fi  acres,  and  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  city  in  Nov.,  1871,  by  the  will  of 


.Mi--  Betsy  William-,  a  descendant  of  Roger  Williams,  as 
a  public  park  and  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  her 
ancestor.  Field's  Point  contains  ",~  acres,  with  salt  water 
on  both  sides,  and  delightfully  .situated  for  health  and  re- 
creation in  the  summer  season.  There  are  in  Providence 
10  lines  of  horse  railroads  radiating  from  Market  Square, 
near  the  geographical  centre,  to  every  portion  of  the  city 
and  to  tin:  neighboring  town-.  They  ai  c  all  ow  ned  by  one 
company,  and  are  under  excellent  management.  Prov- 
idence began  a  new  era  of  prosperity  by  the  introduction 
of  water  from  Pawtuxet  Ilivi-r,  i;  mile-  distant,  in  Nov., 
1-71.  The  waterworks  up  to  Sept.  .",».  l>7.'>.  hud  cost 
s  I.. 1 1  o.l'n.',,  and  the  receipts  to  the  same  date  had  been 
>o|li.s:;l.  '1  he  w  •  lleiit,  and  the  supply  ample 

for  2,000,00(1  people.  At  the  pie-cni  lime  (Jan.,  l.-rd) 
there  are  9U.'i  hydrant-  distributed  through  the  settled  por- 
tions of  the  city,  each  capable  of  throwing  from  four  to 
si.x  large  streams  of  water  over  the  highest  buildings,  and 
enabling  the  fire  department  to  dispense  almost  entirely 
with  the  use  of  steam  tire  engines.  1'nder  the  direction 
of  the  water  commis-ioners  the  city  is  rapidly  constructing 


The  City  Hall. 

a  comprehensive  and  scientific  system  of  sewerage.  The 
sewer  department  has  already  expended  #1,120,294  for  this 
object.  The  city  has  long  been  well  known  for  its  eh 
and  spacious  private  residences,  surrounded  by  beautiful 
and  extensive  grounds,  but  its  public  buildings  have  not 
been  specially  noteworthy.  Recently,  the  spirit  of  prog- 
last  changing  the  aspect  of  the  city  in  this  respect. 
We  may  name  the  city  hall,  built  of  granite,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1878  at  an  expense  of  $750,000;  the  Butler  Ex- 
change, a  large  building  of  iron  for  stores  and  offices ;  the 
Arcade,  built  in  1828  at  a  cost  of  $130,000,  and  still  the 
finest  building  of  its  kind  in  this  country ;  the  State-house, 


The  State-house  at  Providence,  E.  I. 

built  in  17B2;  several  very  fine  buildings  erected  by  in- 
surance companies:  and  the  Narragansett  Hotel,  built  of 
brick,  seven  stories  high,  and  to  be  completed  in  1876  at  a 
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cost  of  about  §800,000.  The  court-house  and  the  library 
building  of  Brown  University,  now  building,  will  be  among 
the  finest  architectural  ornaments  of  the  city. 

There  are  79  church  organizations  in  Providence,  the 
four  denominations  having  the  largest  number  being — 
Baptist  ami  Free  Baptist,  18 ;  Episcopalian,  12  ;  Methodist 
and  Uoman  Catholic.  10  each.  Only  a  few  of  the  church 
edifices  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  First  Baptist,  built  in 
1775,  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  spire;  the  First  I'nituriun, 
St.  John's  Episcopal,  and  the  Beneficent  Congregational 
are  among  the  older  and  well-known  church  edifices, 
though  some  more  recent  are  still  more  expensive.  The 
charitable  institutions  of  Providence  are  numerous  and 
well  supported.  The  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in- 
corporated in  1844,  with  invested  funds  amounting  to 
§90,000,  and  having  about  150  patients  at  the  present 
time,  is  delightfully  situated,  with  extensive  grounds,  both 
cultivated  and  native  woodland,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Sce- 
konk  River.  From  the  beginning  this  hospital  has  main- 
tained a  high  reputation  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane. 
The  Rhode  Island  Hospital,  opened  for  patients  Oct.  1, 
186S,  at  a  cost  of  $450,000,  had  during  the  last  official  year 
438  patients,  at  an  expense  of  §33,298.  The  Home"  for 
Aged  Women  has  a  fine  brick  structure  erected  on  a  bliifi" 
overlooking  the  bay  at  a  cost  of  §30.000.  The  Colored 
Orphan  Shelter  has  about  30  inmates;  the  Children's  Friend 
Society  constantly  cares  for  about  100  white  orphans ;  the 
Providence  Nursery  and  the  Home  for  Aged  Men  are  of 
more  recent  origin.  The  Dexter  Asylum,  for  the  use  of 
the  city  poor,  is  a  large  brick  edifice  in  an  elevated  situ- 
ation and  surrounded  by  39  acres  of  land  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  It  has  about  125  inmates.  This  es- 
tate, with  considerable  other  property,  was  given  to  the 
town  of  Providence  in  1827  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  by 
a  benevolent  citizen,  Mr.  Ebcnezcr  Knight  Dexter.  The 
income  from  the  property  is  sufficient  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Dexter  Asylum.  The  Rhode  Island 
Catholic  Orphan  Asylum,  established  in  18(10,  in  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  has  175  orphans  in  a  fine  building  mi 
Prairie  avenue.  The  incorporated  educational  institutions 
of  Providence,  as  well  as  the  public  schools,  are  of  a  high 
character.  Brown  University,  a  Baptist  institution,  though 
under  a  very  liberal  charter  and  management,  was  estab- 
lished in  Warren  in  1764  and  removed  to  Providence  in 
1770.  It  occupies  extensive  and  highly  eligible  grounds  on 
the  high  land  E.  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  has  a  valuable 
library  of  45,000  volumes,  and  a  large  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus.  An  effort  is  now  in  progress  to  in- 
crease largely  the  endowment  of  the  university.  There 
are  now  16  professors  and  255  students.  The  Yearly  Meet- 
ing Boarding  School,  under  the  control  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  has  a  large  estate  on  the  high  land  near  the 
Dexter  Asylum,  is  liberally  endowed,  and  has  180  pupils, 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes.  The  female  acad- 
emy of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  established  in  1873,  oc- 
cupies a -fine  estate  in  the  Tenth  ward  ami  has  35  boarders. 
Besides  this,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  9  academies  and 
free  schools  in  the  eity,  with  2759  pupils  (1092  boys,  1667 
girls)  at  this  date  (Jan.,  1876).  The  public  schools  of 
Providence  consist  of  one  high  school  and  another  in  prog- 
ress, 11  grammar,  31  intermediate,  and  36  primary  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  in  Nov.,  1875, 
was  11,862,  ami  the  expense  of  the  schools  for  the  year 
ending  Sept.  30, 1875,  was  §217,160,  besides  §110,959  spent 
during  the  year  for  school-houses  and  lots.  The  libraries 
in  Providence  render  efficient  aid  in  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation. The  Athenaeum  was  incorporated  in  1S36,  and  now 
has  a  capacious  stone  building  with  a  well-filled  reading- 
room  and  a  valuable  library  of  35. 100  volumes.  The 
Friends'  School,  Brown  University,  the  Franklin  Lyceum, 
the  Franklin  Society,  the  Mechanics'  Association,  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  and  other  societies  have  each 
valuable  libraries. 

Providence  has  4  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  6  weekly,  and  2 
monthly  newspapers. 

The  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  Providence 
are — the  Si:tte  i>ri-un.  the  Providence  county  jail,  and  the 
Providence  Reform  School.  The  prison  and  jail  are  in  one 
building  and  under  the  same  management,  and  had  on 
Jan.  I,  1S70,  56  State  prisoners  and  191  inmates  of  the  jnil. 
A  new  State  prison  is  building  at  the  State  farm,  6.J  miles 
from  the  city,  to  which  these  prisoners  will  be  removed. 
The  Providence  Reform  School,  established  in  1850,  is  a 
model  institution  of  its  kind.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at 
Tockwotten,  overlooking  the  bay,  is  under  the  control  of  a 
board  of  trustees  elected  annually  by  the  city  council,  and 
has  an  average  of  nearly  200  inmates,  of  whom  about  30 
are  girls. 

There  are  12  State  hanks  in  Providence,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  stock  of  $2. 861,500 ;  also  25  national  banks, 
with  a  capital  of  §15,646,800.  There  are  also  9  savings 


banks  in  the  city,  with  deposits  on  Nov.  27, 1875,  amount- 
ing to  §25,098,684,  divided  among  46,174  depositors. 

Providence  is  the  centre  of  a  large  manufacturing  dis- 
trict, and  therefore  has  an  extensive  trade,  especially  in 
cloths,  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  coal,  etc.  During  the  year 
1875  the  sales  of  print  cloths  alone  in  the  city  amounted  to 
3,324,780  pieces  of  40  yards  each,  equal  to  75,563  miles  of 
cloth.  This  was  a  slight  increase  over  the  year  1874,  but 
was  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  the  amount  in  l*f°!>. 
The  commerce  of  Providence  is  mostly  coastwise.  During 
the  year  1875  there  were  6404  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Prov- 
idence, of  which  91  only  were  foreign.  The  amount  of 
duties  collected  during  the  year  was  $203,671.  Some  of 
the  receipts  by  vessels  and  by  railroad  were  as  follows: 
cotton,  bales,  249,897;  flour,  barrels,  345,440;  grain, 
bushels,  2,107,000;  coal,  tons,  691,847.  Providence  is 
largely  a  manufacturing  city,  and  besides  those  within  its 
own  limits  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  very  extensive 
manufacturing  district,  particularly  of  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths,  yarns,  etc.  For  the  year  ending  July  1, 1875,  within 
the  city  limits,  the  value  of  the  products  of  woollen  man- 
ufactures was  §4,291,573;  of  the  cotton  manufactures, 
si, S7 1.300;  of  calico  prints,  $3,850,828 ;  and  of  iron  manu- 
factures, $8,488,402.  The  iron  manufactures  include  steam 
engines  and  boilers,  butt-hinges,  screws,  locomotives, 
muskets,  iron  castings,  and  others  of  less  importance. 
Among  the  other  manufactures  of  Providence  there  are 
137  establishments  for  making  jewelry  and  silver- ware. 
During  the  year  ending  July  1,  1875,  these  establish- 
ments employed  3068  hands,  paying  out  $2,024.324  in 
wages;  value  of  the  materials  used  during  the  same 
period,  §3,253,136,  and  the  total  value  of  the  products, 
§7,177,131. 

The  registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in 
Providence  during  the  last  25  years  has  been  complete  and 
perfect,  and  the  results  show  that  it  is  a  very  healthy  city. 
During  the  year  1875  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  popula- 
tion was  only  19.02  per  1000,  or  1  death  in  52.57,  and  the 
average  for  20  years  previous  was  19.81  per  1000,  or  1  in 
50.47.  During  the  same  period  1  child  was  born  to  each 
34.22  of  the  population,  and  1  person  was  married  in  38.33. 
The  population  of  Providence  at  different  periods  has  been 
as  follows:  in  1830,  16,836;  in  1840,  23,172;  in  1850, 
41,513;  in  1860,  50,666;  in  1870,  68,904;  in  1875,  100.075. 
Of  the  population  in  1875,  7}, 438  were  born  in  the  U.  S. 
and  29,237  in  foreign  countries. 

Providence,  settled  by  Roger  Williams  in  1636,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town  in  1649,  and  as  a  city  in  1S32.  Dur- 
ing the  first  140  years  after  its  settlement  the  town  in- 
creased very  slowly,  and  in  1776  the  population  was  only 
4355,  or  considerably  less  than  that  of  Newport.  Since 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  it  has  steadily  increased  in 
population.  E.  M.  SNOW. 

Providence,  v.,  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  880. 

Providence,  v.,  Sumter  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1485. 

Providence,  tp.,  Fairfax  co.,  Va.     P.  3136. 

Providence  Church,  v.,  Baker  co.,  Ala.     P.  1024. 

Providence  Church,  v.,  Lee  co.,  Ala.     P.  382. 

Providence,  Sisters  of,  a  Roman  Catholic  sister- 
hood founded  in  1828  at  Montreal  by  Madame  Kmilic 
Tavernier;  canonically  established  in  1844. 

Prov'ince,  in  ecclesiastical  geography,  usually  denotes 
that  union  of  several  dioceses  which  constitutes  an  arch- 
bishopric, and  is  consequently  often  conterminous  with 
several  states,  with  an  entire  country,  or  even  with  several 
countries.  In  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Jesuit  order 
North  America  is  considered  a  province,  all  the  members 
of  the  order  therein  resident  being  subject  to  a  single 
superior. 

Prov'incetown,  p.-v.,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  on  Old 
Colony  R.  R.,  at  the  extreme  end  of  Cape  Cod,  has  one 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  U.  S.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 
first  landed  here  from  the  Mayflower.  Provincetown  con- 
tains a  public  library,  5  churches,  2  banks,  4  fire  and 
marine  insurance  companies,  1  newspaper,  4  hotels,  and  a 
paid  fire  department.  The  principal  occupations  are  whal- 
ing, cod  and  mackerel  fishing.  P.  3865. 

F.  P.  Goss,  ED.  "ADVOCATE." 

Provins',  town  of  France,  department  of  Seine-et- 
Marne,  has  cold  mineral  springs  used  for  bathing,  and 
manufactures  of  leather,  tiles,  and  perfumeries  from  roses 
which  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  vicinity.  P. 
7517. 

Provi'so  [Lat.],  in  law,  a  clause  in  a  deed  or  contract, 
or  in  a  statute,  containing  either  a  condition  that  some- 
thing shall  or  shall  not  be  done  in  order  that  the  agree- 
ments comprised  in  the  other  clauses  shall  take  effect,  or  a 
limitation  upon  the  otherwise  too  general  and  comprehcn- 
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give  terms  of  the  instrument.  II  ordinarily  commences 
with  the  words  "  Provided  th:it,"  and  when  employed  in  a 
.Iced  It  Impllu  a  oondition,  unlew  the  son  text  clearly  shows 
th:ii  it  wa-  intended  merely  to  !"•  a  eovewmt.  ror  i-\ 

ample,  til'-  claii-c  ill  II  mortgage  whereby  the  Conveyance 
is  declared  In  hi>  vuiil  upon  payment  of  the  debt  secured  is 
Ij  a  proviso,  and  in  the  old  forms  nf  the  in-trumont 
-an  with  tin-  phrase  •'  I'rov  idcd  thai. "etc.  The 
ot  a  proviso  when  in-erted  in  a  .-Intiiti-  i-  to  limit,  in  lp« 
ciliod  contingencies,  the  otherwise  loo  general  ami  compre- 
hensive termt  "t  the  enactment,  liy  declaring  thiit  they 
-hall  nut  lake  dlccl  umlor  certain  eircum-lanccs.  or  shall 
not  apply  In  certain  classes  of  person-  or  tilings.  In  this 
use  it  i"  analogous  I",  hut  not  identical  vv  illl.  an  exception  : 

thelatter  takes  something  out  of  the  itatnte  ah  ..lately — the 

former,  if  correctly  employed,  operates  conditionally.  In 
many  instance-.  hov\e\  cr,  iVom  carelessness  or  ignorance 
in  the  drafting  of  Statutes,  olaases  appear  in  the  form  of 

provisoes  which  contain  n nulition.  but  arc  to  all  intents 

uml  purposes  exceptions  in  their  -  'ope  anil  effect. 

.lolIN   NolITOX   1'oMKIIlir. 

Proviso,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cook  co.,  III.     P.  2091. 
I'ro'vo  City,  p.-v.,  cup.  of  I'tah  co.,  l"t.,on  Utah  Lake. 

p.  r.M. 

Pro'voost  [SivnKT.i.  T>.  I).,  h.  in  Now  York  -Mar.  II. 

1712,  of  lllivurii.it   aiiee-try  :    graduated  at    Kind's   C'olll'ge, 

York.   IT.i^.  an. I    the    I'niver-ity  of  ('ambi  idgo.  KIIL- 

Ian. I:   entered  the   Clinrehof   Knglainl    ministry   I7n'o,  mid 

in   the    same    vcar    h me    a--i-l:mt    minister  of    Trinity 

ehureh.  New  York:    lived   in    retirement  during  Ill"  Amcr 

iean   devolution  :    1 ame  in   ITS.",  i  'eel,,  r  of  Trinity  church, 

anil  in  17H7  was  consecrated  l>isho|>  of  N'ew  York  at  Lam- 
helh  by  the   archbishops  of  Canterbury  i  .Moon- 1  anil  York 
I  Mark  ha  m  >,a--i-tcd  hv  the  hi  -i|.  ip-  of  I 'el  erh.  ,r  mgh(  Hincll-    I 
liffl  iinil  of  Bath  and  U'ells  (  .Mo-s  ,.      l;i-ln,p  White  ,,f  I'cnn 
sv  h  ania  vv  :>  I  at  the  same  t  i  me.     In  1  7x»,  Hi  shop 

Provoost  was  chaplain  of  ('"Ogres.,  and  in  1789  chaplain 
of  the  IT.  S.  Senate.  lie  re-igned  the  care  nf  Trinity  ehnreh 
in  I  son,  and  in  I  sol  received  a  coadjutor.  D.  in  New  York 

Sept.  15,    1816. 

Prov'ost-Mnr'shal,  in  the  army  anil  navy,  an  officer 

who  attends  to  Ihe  execution  of  martial  law,  the  fulfilment 
teneel  l>v  cunts  martial,  and  the  like.      He  preserves 
order  in  towns  and  districts   under  military  control,  and 
has  certain  summary  powers  under  the  articles  of  war. 

Prilden  tins  i  \i  HIM. us  Ci.  I:\IFASI,  I),  in  IMS  A.  n.  at 
<':esaraii.,'u-la,  Spain;  studied  law  :  practiced  us  an  advo- 
cate; held  several  high  positions,  and  w:i«  eleiated  inta 
the  patrician  order  by  the  emperor  Theodosin-.  but  retired 
afterward  from  public  life  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  thei. logical  studies  and  religious  poetry.  Of  his  Liber 
f'ttft'  'ni'  i  -in"!!  and  Lil"'>-  /'.  rrvf,  jJinti'nt,  two  collections  of 
hymns,  several  pieces  111 le  very  popular,  were  translated 

into  other  languages,  and  nre  still  in  use  in  our  times. 
Among  his  other  hooks,  nil  written  in  Lntin  verse,  are 
Huni'ii -li'i'  /i/",  on  the  origin  of  sin  ;  /'wy/,.,,,mcA/o.  on  the 
Contest  lictueen  .4001!  and  had  in  the  human  soul:  Ci>iiti-'t 

"n-lnim  t.il»i  linn.  etc.     There  are  complete  editions 
of  his  works  by  Arevalus  (Rome,  1788),  by  Obbarius  (TU- 

billgen.   ISI.'n.  and  liy    llrcssel  ;  I.eipsic.    iM'.lll. 

Prune  ( I. at.  i>riinii«.  :i  "  plum  "|,  the  dried  fruit  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  plums.  The  finest  sorts  are  called  prunclle*. 
Table  prunes  are  prepared  by  drying  choice  plums,  like 
the  ^reeir^a^c  and  the  St.  Catharine.  The  best  prunes  are 
from  France,  but  Germany  furnishes  lar^e  amounts  of  a 
coarse  kind.  Turkey  and  Spain  also  export  prunes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  French  prunes  are  dried  St.  .Tulicn 
plums.  They  arn  used  as  a  mild  laxative  for  children,  and 
are  e\ten-i\  ely  employed  in  cookerv.  Thev  are  sometimes 
dried  by  artificial  heal  I  s clinics  in  the  sun.  or  per- 

conimonly  are  half  dried  by  stoves,  the  process 
being  finished  in  the  sun. 

I'riin'iiii;  c"iiM>ts  in  i-iittini'  off  parts  of  a  tree  or  shrub, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  prodncin;;  a  certain  shape  or  of 
hranMlng  the  production  of  fruit  or  timber.  Forest  trees 
are  pruned  in  order  to  IncreOM  the  quantity  of  timber 
in  the  trunk  by  diminishing  the  side  branches,  beginning 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  tree.  In  fruit  Irees  the  branches 
are  thinned  out  in  order  to  admit  the  air  and  li^'ht  imuc 

freely  to  the  leaves   and  blossoms,  and  t m-entratc  and 

increase   Ihe  nourishment  for   the  branches  which  remain. 
In  pruning  for  the  purpose  of  producing  fruit  it  i-   ; 
sary  to  know  on  what  branches   and  buds  the   fruit  grows. 
The  grape  generally  appears  on  shoots  of  the  current 
the  peach  on  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and   the  apple 
and  pear  on  wood  of  two  or  three  yen      -rowth.     The 

si Is    arc    cut  o IT  close  to  the  I, mis,  ,,r   at  a  di-t: c  from 

them  not.  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  branch  to  be  cut 
off,  in  order  thai  the  cut  may  he  readily  covered  with  bark 
the  same  or  next  year. 


1'riin'tvtoun.  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Taylor  co.,  West  \  a. 

Pru'lllls  YiriMlliu'lin,  the  botanical  name  indicating 
the  genii-  and  specie-  nl  the  wild  or  choke  cherry  of  the 
I".  S..  belong-  In  the  natural  MBj  -ub  order  or 

family  Ann  .  .und  chiefly  on  river  banks  in  the 

Northern  State.-,  is  a  tall  shrub,  with  grayish  bark,  flowers 
in  Ma-  "ddish  fruit  which  torn-  to  dark  criiu.-oli, 

has    a    smooth   stone,   and    i-    \d\   au.-ti -re   and   a-tni 
until  fully  ripe.      It   is  the  /'.  ,.!.,„  ,,l,,  of  Higelow.  Ihi    /'. 
lerotiii't  of  several  nther  bi-tai. 

Pruri'gO  [  Lat..  "  itching  "1.  a  skin  di-ea-e  eh  a  i  adci  i/ed 
by  inteo-e  itching  and  by  the  pic-coi.c  "t  small  points 
tilled  with  a  watery  liipiid.  ll  ii-uallv  occur.-  in  patients, 
who  are  poor,  ill-fed,  and  filthy.  Cleanline--  and  abundant 

food  should  always  be  provided,  but  the  cure  hv   n ans 

alvvav-  follows.       In  fact,  the    i  l.c  pa  1  hat  id.  but 

srai  i 'civ  cured.     It  i-  e-peeiall\  had  in  w  inlet  nights.     Itub- 
hing  with  the  solution  of  calcium  sulphide  and  halhing  in 
alkaline,  tarry,  mid    sail    \\a-hc-    ate   to   be    recommended. 
ic  is  sometimes  higlili  beneficial. 

Pruxa.     See  linrsA. 

Priis'sia[<;er./'/-.i,«,,ii].KiiiRtloni«il  :.7>'.i 

quadrate  kilometres;    pop.  L' l.ii'.i:..  I>7  in   I^TIi,  is  divided 
into  the  following  province-:    I'M;  '.!  .r.-'i  •[. 

k. ;  pop.  3,1  JT.M5) ;  Brandenburg    a. ea.  :::•.-:'.:  .,.  k. :  pop. 

•_'.S|-,:;.L'L".I)  ;     Poiuerania    Mier.    /' •     80,119.63 

q.    k.;    pop.    I.1..I.I..::;    :     PoMB       -rea.   28,981    ct.   k.  :    pop. 
l,;,s:(,s|:[);    Silesia  (Cer.  SekUtiln),  :area.   lll.l"-'.!.  Ill  q.  k.  ; 


\Ye-tphalia  (area,  L'n.l'.i'.i.lli  ,|.  k. ;  ]iop".  1.77.'.j  7.M  :   II 

n   (area.   15.M95.48  q.  k. ;  pop.  1.400.570);   Khenish 
Prussia     (Her.     Illi.  inlnfl  ,    (ana.    ^I5.'.'74.*S    q.    k.  ;    pup. 
::,.'i7!>."  17  I.    To  the  Crown  belong,  furthermore,  Ihe  i 
of    lloheii/idlern  and  the  duchy  of  Laucnburg.     With  re- 
spect to  nationalitv.  L'.i:)2,000  of  the  inhabitant-  of  Prus- 
sia are  Poles,  50,000  Czechs,  8:i,000  Wends.  1  la, 11(10  Danes, 
and  the  rest  Germans.     With  respect  to  creed,  16,011,215 
are    Evangelical,  8,268.309  Roman   Catholics.  .,:!a,.',i;.i    I 
raclites,  and  about  60,000  belong  to  other  denominations. 
The  Roman  Catholics  are  settled  chiefly  in  Posen,  W.  -t 
phalia,  and  Rhenish  Prussia.    The  country  forms  one  con- 
tinuous mass,  comprising  the  whole  of  Northern  (icrinany 
to  the  river  Main.     The  northern  part  is  flat,  dotted  with 
lakes,  sandy  in  some  places,  fertile  in  others ;  the  southern 
\s  traversed  by  the  lii'  .  Bndetel,   llhiin.  Spe- 

sart,  Taunus,  and  Weser  mountains  and  the  slate  moun- 
>f  the  lower  Rhine.  The  coast  has  numerous  bays, 
of  which  Kiel  and  Jade  bays  are  used  a-  naval  stations, 
and  some  large  inlets,  of  which  the  Knrische  and  the 
Frisohe  Haffs  arc  the  most  important.  The  principal  riv- 
ers are — to  the  North  Sea.  the  I'.lbe.  with  its  affluents,  the 
Havel,  Spree,  and  Saale  :  the  Weser.  with  it-  iilllncnis.  the 
Fulda  and  Werra  :  the  Rhine,  with  its  affluents.  Ihe  Main, 
Mosel,  Lahn,  Sieg.  Wupper.  Ruhr,  and  Nahe;  and  to  the 
Baltic,  the  Mcmel,  Vistula  I  Cer.  Weichtel),  and  Oder.  (See 
OERMA.V  EMPIRE.) 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  agricul- 
ture;  next  follow  cattle-breeding  and  mining;  finally, 
manufactures  and  commerce.  The  productive  soil  is  esti- 
mated at  126,000,000  acres,  of  which  69,000,000  are  arable 
land  and  garden,  25,000,000  meadow  and  pasture  ground, 
and  31,000,000  forest.  Agriculture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in 
Sleswick-IIoIstein.  Hanover,  Poiuerania,  Posen,  and  Prus- 
sia. Rye,  wheat,  beet-root,  tobacco,  and  hops  are  the  princi- 
pal products.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  flourishes  on  the 
IJhino  and  its  affluents.  The  forests  of  the  state  occupy 
about  10,000,000  acres.  Prussia  owns  about  2,500,000 
Imr-cs.  most  numerous  in  Holstein.  Hanover,  and  Pru--ia, 
the  finest  studs  being  established  at  Trakelim  n.  Neustadt, 
and  (Iraditz:  about  8,000,000  cattle.  2l.!mO,iMH>  sheep, 

"00  swine.     The  mines  and  salines  yield  ann 
about  800,000,000  cwts.,  with  a  value  of  about  250,0on.iiiiu 
thalers ;    the  most   imp.  ducts    are   coal,  chiefly 

mined  at  Leuthen  and  Waldcnburg  in  Silesia,  on  the  Saar 
and  the  Ruhr,  iron,  zinc,  copper,  had.  and  rock-salt 
Mu.li  amber  is  found  on  the  Baltic  coast.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  metallic  ware-,  cotton  goods,  silk,  velvet, 
linen,  and  cloth.  Westphalia.  Khenish  Prussia,  Silesia,,  and 
Saxony  are  in  this  respect  the  most  important  provinces. 
The  trade  is  principal!',  carried  on  in  the  produce  of  the 
country,  though  the  tran-it  trade  with  Southern  Germany 
is  considerable.  (See  (Jt:riM  v.v  KMPIRK.) 

Popular  education  has  reached  a  comparatively  high 
standard,  being  maintained  by  the  state  and  compulsory 
on  the  citizens.  There  are  about  :!0,000  elementary  schools, 
more  than  ."too  middle  school-.  I'.ij  gymnasiums,  with  28 
pro- gymnasiums,  about  Ml  normal  schools,  '.I  uni  versifies — 
namely,  in  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau.  Giittingen,  (ireifswald, 
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Halle,  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  and  Marburg;  an  academy  of 
science  at  Berlin;  academies  of  art  at  Berlin,  Uiisseldorf, 
Hanover,  Kassel,  and  Konigsberg;  polytechnic  and  agri- 
cultural schools  in  several  cities ;  schools  of  industry  and 
art ;  and  an  academy  of  music  at  Berlin. 

The  organization  of  the  army  is  very  comprehensive, 
and  regulated  with  the  greatest  care  down  to  the  most 
minute  details.  It  is  so  closely  connected  with  all  the  ad- 
ministrative institutions  of  the  country,  and  plays  so  con- 
spicuous a  part,  that  the  whole  country  may  well  be  called 
one  immense  camp,  in  which  the  civil  organization  has  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  military.  Every  Prussian  capable  of 
bearing  arms  belongs  to  the  standing  army  for  a  period 
of  seven  years,  generally  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  serving  the  first  three  years  in 
the  ranks  and  the  last  four  in  the  reserve.  Then  he  be- 
longs for  a  period  of  five  years  to  the  Landwehr,  thus  mak- 
ing military  service  for  twelve  years  in  all.  Besides  this, 
all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  but  not  serving  in  the 
army  or  navy,  belong  to  the  Landsturm.  The  number  of 
the  recruits  annually  levied  amounts  to  about  143,000. 
The  organization  of  the  army  is  based  on  a  territorial  prin- 
ciple ;  that  is,  the  divisions  of  the  army  correspond  to  those 
of  the  country  into  provinces,  governments,  etc.,  and  in 
each  village  throughout  the  whole  country  tables  are  hung 
xip  by  the  government  indicating  to  which  regiment  and 
battalion  the  men  of  the  district  belong.  There  is  in  this 
organization  a  remembrance  of  the  ancient  Gennanio  cus- 
tom, according  to  which  the  army  was  composed  of  fam- 
ilies and  tribes — that  is,  kinsmen  and  friends.  The  num- 
ber of  army  corps  corresponds  to  that  of  provinces ;  only 
the  guard  is  composed  of  picked  men  from  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  has  its  head-quarters  at  Berlin.  In  consequence 
of  military  conventions  concluded  with  the  minor  states, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  German  empire,  the  Prussian 
army  has  been  combined  with  that  of  the  rest  of  Germany, 
its  organization  being  introduced  throughout  the  army  of 
the  GERMAN  EMPIRE  (which  see).  In  peace  the  Prussian 
army,  including  the  contingents  of  the  minor  states,  but 
exclusive  of  the  armies  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtem- 
berg,  consists  of  212,993  infantry,  51,401  cavalry,  35,550 
artillery,  7475  pioneers,  and  3490  in  the  train.  In  war 
these  figures  are  increased  to  353,848  infantry,  14,364 
chasseurs,  46,954  cavalry,  57,647  artillery  with  1404  guns, 
16,871  pioneers,  and  30,031  in  the  train. 

The  state  of  finances  is,  according  to  the  budget  of  1875, 
as  follows :  Total  receipts,  694,498,919  marks — namely,  from 
direct  taxation,  146,659,000  ;  indirect  taxes,  46,105,900  ; 
mines  and  salines,  114,346,868 ;  railways,  172,616,210 ; 
domains,  71,751,564;  expenses  the  same;  public  debt, 
1,014,227,807  marks;  interest,  38,927,635;  amortization, 
15,599,017  marks. 

A  Prussian  country  and  a  Prussian  people  first  appear 
in  history  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
country  comprised  the  present  province  of  Prussia,  and 
received  its  name  from  the  Christian  missionaries.  The 
people  wore  heathens,  and  became  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  through  tho^  attempts  at  Christianizing  them.  It 
is  true  that  Phoenician  and  Greek  sailors  visited  the  coasts 
of  this  country  in  the  remotest  ages,  attracted  thither  by 
the  amber-trade,  but  the  notices  of  the  country  which  may 
be  derived  from  those  sources  are  fabulous.  In  the  tenth 
century  Bishop  Adalbert  of  Prague  endeavored  to  convert 
the  Prussians,  but  was  killed  by  them  in  997.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century  Duke  Boleslaw  Chrobry 
of  Poland  invaded  and  subjugated  the  country,  and  bap- 
tized a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  but  after  a  long  and 
bloody  contest  the  Prussians  once  more  made  themselves 
independent.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  Bernardino  monk  Christian  arrived  among  them  as  a 
missionary.  He  understood  that  without  extraordinary 
military  exertions  the  people  could  never  be  converted ; 
ho  gained  the  interest  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  for  the  cause, 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Prussia  in  1215,  raised  an  army 
of  crusaders,  and  penetrated  into  the  country.  Having 
been  defeated  by  the  heathens,  he  founded  in  1225  the 
order  of  the  Knights  of  Christ,  also  called  the  order  of 
Dobrin,  whoso  aim  was  the  conversion  of  Prussia;  and  as 
this  order  also  was  defeated,  he  sought  aid  from  the  Ger- 
man order.  This  order  had  been  founded  in  Asia  during 
the  Crusades,  in  1190,  for  the  double  purpose  of  defending 
the  Holy  Land  and  taking  care  of  sick  and  suffering  pil- 
grims, and  with  the  consent  of  the  pope  it  now  undertook 
the  task  of  converting  pagan  Prussia.  In  the  Orient  the 
state  of  affairs  was  very  difficult,  and  offered  no  prospects 
to  the  order  of  increasing  its  power,  'while  in  Prussia  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  land  presented  itself.  The  Ger- 
man emperor,  Frederick  II.,  promised  to  invest  the  order 
with  all  the  land  they  should  conquer  here,  and  to  give  to 
the  grand  master  the  dignity  of  a  prince  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. After  a  long  and  difficult  contest,  the  order,  sup- 


ported by  several  zealous  princes,  subjugated  the  whole 
country,  conquering  it  piece  by  piece,  and  covering  it 
with  fortified  castles,  around  which  it  settled  Christian  and 
German  immigrants.  In  1283  the  conquest  was  accom- 
plished; the  order  ruled  Prussia;  the  fortresses  of  Marien- 
burg,  Brandenburg,  and  Konigsberg  were  built,  and  the 
whole  country  was  divided  into  districts,  which  were  gov- 
erned by  conventions  of  knights.  In  1309  the  grand  mas- 
ter moved  his  residence  from  Venice  to  Prussia,  and  made 
Marienburg  the  head-quarters  of  the  order.  The  national 
colors  of  the  present  kingdom  were  derived  from  the  official 
dress  of  the  order — a  white  cloak  with  a  black  cross.  For 
more  than  200  years  the  order  ruled  the  country,  and  many 
names  of  valiant  grand  masters — such  as  Hermann  von 
Salza,  Winrich  von  Kniprode,  Heinrich  von  Plauen,  and 
others — became  celebrated  in  the  hot  contests  for  the  ac- 
quirement and  maintenance  of  supremacy  ;  but  after  that 
time  the  order  broke  down  from  the  enmity  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania  and  by  its  own  internal  deterioration  and 
discord.  The  towns,  which  had  grown  rich,  and  the 
country  nobility,  would  not  submit  to  the  egotistical  rule 
of  the  knights ;  in  1440  they  formed  a  league  against  the 
order,  and  in  1454  they  offered  the  leadership  to  the  king 
of  Poland.  The  order  carried  on  the  war  against  united 
Poland  and  Lithuania  by  mercenaries,  but  by  the  Peace 
of  Thorn  (Oct.  19,  1466)  it  ceded  the  whole  western  half 
of  its  possessions,  which  was  incorporated  with  Poland, 
and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Polish  king  for  the 
rest.  The  order  now  endeavored  to  regain  its  former  im- 
portance by  electing  for  grand  masters  foreign  princes,  who 
added  an  independent  power  of  their  own  to  that  of  the 
order  ;  but  in  this  way  it  lost  all,  even  its  existence.  In 
1511  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Albrecht.  was  elected 
grand  master,  and  he  dissolved  the  order  and  transformed 
the  country  into  a  temporal  dukedom.  His  reasons  for 
this  extraordinary  step  were  the  personal  advice  of  Luther, 
and,  in  general,  the  Reformation,  which  had  spread  widely 
in  Prussia,  and  stood  in  glaring  opposition  to  the  monkish 
institution  of  the  order.  Most  of  the  knights  received 
large  fiefs  and  married,  the  rest  emigrated  to  Germany. 
Thus,  the  connection  between  Prussia  and  Brandenburg 
was  introduced.  It  was  not  finally  accomplished,  however, 
until  after  the  death  of  Duke  Albrecht  Frederick  (Aug.  28, 
1618).  In  the  interval  Prussia  was  held  by  a  lateral 
branch  of  the  electoral  family  of  Brandenburg,  but  as 
this  branch  became  extinct  in  the  above  year,  it  fell  as  a 
heritage  to  the  principal  line.  It  was,  however,  still  a  fief 
of  the  Polish  crown,  and  continued  so  until  1656,  in  the 
time  of  Frederick  William,  the  great  elector — f)er  Groete 
KiirfUrat — whose  long  and  successful  reign  (1640-88)  de- 
notes one  of  the  most  prominent  stages  in  the  development 
of  the  Prussian  state.  He  was  only  twenty  years  old  when 
he  assumed  the  sway  ;  nevertheless,  he.  pursued  with  un- 
flagging energy  the  plan  of  uniting  all  the  loose  and 
broken-up  pieces  of  land  which  he  inherited  into  a  com- 
pact and  well-ordered  whole.  His  first  task  was  to  im- 
prove the  state  of  the  finances  by  strict  economy,  to  encour- 
age commerce  and  industry,  art  and  science,  and  to  form  an 
effective  army — not  of  mercenaries,  but  of  the  sons  of  the 
country.  By  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  he  obtained  Further 
Pomerania  and  Kammin  and  the  districts  of  Halberstadt, 
Magdeburg,  and  Minden.  Next,  he  allied  himself  with 
the  Swedes  against  Poland,  gained  the  victory  at  Warsaw 
(July  20,  1656),  and  acquired  by  the  convention  of  Lnbian 
the  duchy  of  Prussia  as  an  independent  possession,  not  as 
a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown.  Immediately  after  he  allied 
himself  with  the  Poles  against  Sweden  ;  defeated,  in  eon- 
junction  with  Polish  and  imperial  troops,  the  Swedes 
at  Nyborg  in  1657,  and  obtained  Lauenburg  and  Biitow. 
He  interfered  in  all  affairs  in  which  there  was  power  or 
reputation  to  gain  ;  supported  the  emperor  and  the  Poles 
against  the  Turks,  and  opposed  with  great  energy  the  in- 
trigues of  Louis  XIV.  by  supporting  Holland.  With 
France  he  was  compelled  to  make  peace  Juno  16,  1673, 
because  French  troops  threatened  his  Westphalian  posses- 
sions. Next  year,  however,  when  the  French  invaded  the 
German  Rhine  countries,  he  advanced  toward  the  upper 
Rhine  with  20,000  men  to  support  the  imperial  troops. 
Louis  XIV.  now  caused  the  Swedes  to  march  from  Pom- 
erania into  Brandenburg,  in  order  to  arrest  his  march  by 
threatening  his  own  country.  Nevertheless,  the  elector 
would  not  leave  the  imperial  army,  but  asked  the  emperor 
to  send  relief  to  Brandenburg.  As  this  was  not  done,  he 
broke  up  his  camp  and  hastened  home  with  his  best  troops. 
June  15,  1675,  he  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  vanguard  of 
the  Swedes  at  Rathenow,  and  on  June  18  he  attacked  with 
5600  horse  the  strong  Swedish  army  at  Fehrbellin,  and 
drove  it  in  wild  flight  out  of  the  country.  This  victory 
caused  a  great  sensation,  and  increased  the  fame  of  the 
elector  very  much.  He  pursued  his  victory  with  great 
energy;  conquered  Stettin  in  1677,  Stralsund  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  year,  nnil  occupied  the  whole  of  Pomernnia  at  the 
.  ..I'  H'>7S.  Hut  the  t>!ii|ivr»r  saw  this  growth  of  his 
|, oner  with  dismay,  and  hi'  1-tiiinl  iilnn«  again-t  France  and 
Sweden,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  peace  when 
n.  French  army  of  ::il. mill  men  invaded  the  duchy  ..I  i 
Ky  itii-  [pc:ir-'-.  concluded  at  St.  ticrmain  -en  I. aye.  .June  L".l, 
1679,  he  hn<!  to  surrender  to  Sweden  what  lie  had  con- 
quered of  Pomerania,  but  in  indemnification  he  r* •• 
from  France  i'.ou.niio  crowns,  and  he  used  the  momentary 
good  relations  with  this  power  to  fend  a  fleet  to  Spain  in 
order  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a  lar^'e  sum  duo  as  sub- 
sidies. His  relations  with  France  beearue  once  more  hos- 
tile  when  in  Itisj  he  gave  refuse  to  the  Protestants  who 
were  driven  out  of  France  by  tin-  Revocation  of  the  Fdict 
of  Nantes,  and  of  whom  more  than  I'll, mm  found  a  home 
in  his  state*.  Apr.  s,  It'^r,.  In.  enteri'il  into  an  allianee 
with  the  omperor  and  Holland,  lint  lie  .lied  Apr.  L".',  1U-S 
leaving  to  his  son  an  etl'cctivc  army  of  DO. Illlll  mm,  a 
treasure  of  MM  I.  nil!  I  t  hah-r-,  aipl  a  i  v-pectcd  po-il  LOU  aluoui; 
European  [towers.  His  son,  Frederick  III.,  made  L'IC:II 
liccs  to  obtain  tho  royal  dignity,  and  succeeded  at 
hint.  .Ian.  is.  1 7111.  he  was  crowned  at  Kimigsberg  as 
king  of  I'ru.ssia,  nmler  the  name  of  Krederiek  I.  (For 
tho  subsequent  history  of  Prussia,  see  the  biographies  of 
her  kings — FiiEoKiurK  WILLIAM  [.,  II..  III.,  and  IV.. 
Fi;i:m  KII  K  II..  WILLIAM  I.,  and  tho  articles  on  the  his. 
tory  of  tlie  HKIIMAX  F.MI-IHF.,  thu  SKVKX  YK.VHS'  U'.vii,  and 
tho  FuA.sm-liKitMAX  WAR.)  Aucrsr  NIKMANX. 

I'riisiiiiii  Bine.     See  DI.I-E. 

Prus'sic  Acid,  or  Hvimorv.Axir  ACID  (which  see). 
Pruth,  a  river  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  in  (ialicia,  runs  through  Hukowina,  forms  the 
boundary  between  Moldavia  and  He-sarat>ia.  and  enter* 
the  Danube  at  Reni,  nf'ter  a  course  of  :t.~>ll  miles  and  T.> 
from  the  lilack  Sea.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Jassy. 

Prynne  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Swanswiek.  Somersetshire, 
England,  in  Ilioil;  studied  at  the  Hath  grammar  scdiool ; 
graduated  at.  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  I  lil'O  ;  studied  law  at 
I. Hindu's  Inn.  where  he  was  .-uccessivcly  barrister,  lienehcr, 
and  reader;  was  eonverted  to  Puritanism  by  Dr.  .John 
I'M -ton,  lecturer  at  that  inn;  began  in  1627  to  publish 
pamphlets  attacking  popery  and  Arminianism  and  de- 
nouncing the  immorality  of  the  age,  and  in  1033  is-ned 
his  celebrated  Ili*trin-Mn*t;.r.  ih,-  /'/./,/./•'»  Kfnurye.  whieh 
was  eonstriicil  into  a  libel  upon  the  queen  for  having  acted 
in  a  pa-toral  play  at  Somerset  House.  Prynne  was  con- 
sequently brought  before  tho  Star  Chamber  by  Bishop 
Land,  fined  £5000,  expelled  from  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  from  Lincoln's  Inn,  degraded  from  tho  bar,  set  on  the 
pillory  at  Westminster  ami  Chcapside,  had  both  ears  cut 
off,  had  his  book  burned  before  nis  eyos  by  the  common 
hangman,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
II. iv  ing  issued  from  his  prison  a  tract  entitled  Neiet  from 
fytwiohj  he  underwent  a  repetition  of  the  above  punish- 
ments, had  the  letters  S.  L.  ("  Seditious  Libeller")  burned 
upon  his  cheek,  was  imprisoned  in  close  confinement  in 
Caernarvon  Castle,  and  afterward  in  the  castle  of  Mont 
Orgueil  in  the  island  of  Jersey.  Great  crowds  of  Puri- 
tans witnessed  the  execution  of  this  atrocious  sentence, 
manifesting  their  sympathy  with  Prynne,  who  in  1040  was 
released  by  warrant  from  the  House  of  Commons,  hail 
damages  awarded  him  from  his  judges,  and  entered  Lon- 
don almost  in  triumphal  procession.  Elected  a  member 
of  Parliament  for  Newport,  Prynne  conducted  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Laud;  became  recorder  of  Bath  KM"; 
took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  tho  Presbyterians  in  their 
struggle  with  tne  Independents ;  advocated  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Parliament  and  the  king ;  was  arrested  for 
denying  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled A  llriif  M, •„!,  Hi, i  (111 IS);  was  with  others  ejected 
from  Parliament  by  the  army  Dec.  6,  1648  ;  attacked  Crom- 
well and  tho  army  in  his  writings;  was  again  imprisoned 
in  1650  and  1651;  advocated  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.;  was  deeted  to  thfl  new  Parliament  1660 ;  was  made 
keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower;  was  reprimanded  by 
tlie  House  of  ('ominous  1661  for  new  offences  in  his  writ- 
ing-, and  published  a  vast  number  of  political,  legal,  and 
antiquarian  treatises,  some  of  considerable  value,  espeei 
ally  the  <'.,lt,;-tin>i  of  lt,<;in/n  (4  vols.  folio)  and  the  Itrirf 

Reyttter,    h'<ili  mini-,    nml    >'„,•,-,,/    /,/'    !'<"•! i'xn'iitnrif     \\'rltt 

(4  vols.  folio,  1659-64).     I),  in  London  Oct.  24,  1669. 
Pry'or  (ROGER  A.),  b.  near  Petersburg,  Va..  July  19, 

IS'J.S;  graduated  at  Hani). den  Sidney  College  1*15.  iindlit 
the  University  of  Virginia  ls|s:  studied  Ian;  h. Tame  con- 
nected with  the  press  at  Petersburg  1S.>1  ;  was  an  editor  of 
the  Washington  f.'ii/oii  ls.>i;  and  of  tho  Richmond  Em/ulnr 
1S.V!;  went  as  speeial  commissioner  to  tJreeee  1855;  was 
visitor  at  the  University  of  Virginia  l.s.'iii;  edited  a  news- 
paper entitled  Tln-Snuili  is.'id-ii;  :  sat  in  Congress.  Is. ,7  y.i : 
was  again  elected  in  1860,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  on  ac- 


eount  of  the  secession  of  Virginia;  was  chosen  to  the  pro- 
visional emigre"*  of  the  Confederate  Slates  at  Montgomery. 
and  to  the  first  regular  Confederate  congress;  entrn  1  tlie 
Confederate  army  as  colonel  of  the  .'id  Virginia  regiment  ; 
was  made  brigadier-general  after  the  battle  of  Will. 
ImrL':  was  taken  pri-oner  Nov.,  ISIil,  and  imprisoned  in 
Fort  Lafayette,  but  was  soon  released  ;  was  for  a  short  lime 
editor  of  a  paper  in  Ti •:  :  1  in  the  autumn  id 

commenced  tho  successful    prarti ,1    the   law   in  the   city 

>  of  New  York,  where  he  has  -ince  re-idcd.    Author  of  many 
published  .-peeehes  and  literary  add 

Przem'ysl,  town  of  Austria,  in   lialicia,  on  tho  river 

San,  is  the    scat  of  the    civil    and    ecclesiastical    authorities 

of  the  district,  and   has   many  cducati il   and  benevolent 

institution -.and  manufactures  of  leather,  linens,  and  w 1m 

articles.     P.  15, 1. si. 

Przi'bram,  town  of  Austria,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  Li- 
tawku,  near  its  influx  in  the  Moldan,  and  has  important 
lead  and  -ilvcr  mines  in  its  vicinity.  P.  7665. 

Psalmana'zar  ((IEOIICK),  the  assumed  name  of  a  lit- 
erary impostor  whose  real  name  and  early  history  have  re- 
mained unknown.  He  is  supposed  to  have1  been  born  In 

the  S.  of  France  in  lo7U:  rt ived  a  good  education  under 

.lc-iiit  instructors  :  led  for  somo  time  a  vagrant  life,  i 
ing  through  France,  licrmany.  anil  the  Nctherlan.l-  in  tin. 
garb  of  a  pilgrim  or  pretending  to  some  Asiatic  nation- 
ality: ultimately  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Inncs. 
chaplain  of  a  Scotch  regiment  at  Slnys.  II., Hand,  wh 
ceeded  (as  he  supposed)  in  eon  vert  ing  I'.-almana/ar  to  Chris- 
tianity, took  him  to  London,  and  prc-cnted  him  to  lii-hop 
Compton  and  others  as  a  native  of  Formosa.  It  i-  uncer- 
j  tain  whether  Inne-  wa-  a  dupe  or  an  accompli,.,,  i,,  this 
I  affair,  but  he  received  promotion  for  his  missionary  zeal. 
and  Psalmanazar  was  encouraged  to  draw  up  a  Hi«i» 

Ht*ri-;/,t;nll    nf   I/I,     l*/,,,lil    I'/'   l-'i,rill<i*il  I  iff  till'   Coa»t  llf   I 

(I  711 1 1.  illustrated  with  many  engravings  and  with  copious 
specimens  of  the  pretended  Formo-an  language, into  which 
he  also  tran-laied  the  i  'ateehism  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Psalmanazar  was  sent  to  Oxford,  but  soon  repented  of  and 
confessed  his  imposture,  applied  himself  to  study,  became 
skilled  in  Oriental  history  and  literature,  and  spent  nearly 
half  a  century  in  London,  chielly  occupied  in  writing  for 

the  bookseller-.      II mpleted  Palmer's  II;*tnri/  ,,/'  I'n'nt- 

iny,  wrote  several  volumes  of  the  Univertal  Hlttory,  led  an 
exemplary  and  even  pious  life,  was  much  visited  by  Dr. 
Johnson  when  young.  D.  at  London  May  2,  1763."  His 
Memoirs  appeared  in  1764. 

Psal'mody  is  usually  defined  to  be  the  act,  art.  or  prac- 
tice of  singing  psalms.  But  it  is  often  employed  properly 
in  a  wider  sense,  which  includes  not  only  the  vocal  render- 
ing of  the  songs  used  in  public  worship,  but  also  their  origin 
and  history,  as  well  as  those  of  tho  tunes  to  which  they 
are  sung.  Psalmody  may  be  considered  as  ancient  and 
modern.  In  the  former  tho  songs  were  all  rhythmical  and 
necessarily  performed  in  the  chanting  or  recitative  style. 

That  God  was  worshipped  publicly  in  song  before  David's 
time  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  inherent  probability  of  such 
praise,  but  also  from  tho  readiness  and  facility  with  which 
the  responsive  hymn  of  male  and  female  voices  was  sung 
after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  No  direction,  however, 
was  given  for  such  worship  in  the  Law.  It  was  David,  the 
Psalmodist  as  well  as  the  Psalmist  of  the  Old  Testament, 
who  instituted  tho  formal,  stated,  liturgical  services  of 
praiso.  He  had  a  trained  choir  of  4000  Levites,  who,  how- 
ever, came  out  in  full  force  only  on  great  occasions.  Over 
these  were  three  leaders — Hcman,  Asaph,  and  Ethan  or 
Jeduthun — who  directed  them  by  beating  time  upon  cym- 
bals. The  treble  ( Aliiunitli.  \  Chron.  xv.  20)  was  led  by  the 
harps  ("psalteries"  in  the  English  version),  and  the  bass 
(Sheminith,  I  Chron.  xv.  21),  not  in  harmony,  but  simply 
an  octave  lower,  by  lyres  or  cithara-  (••  harps  "  in  our  ver- 
sion). Many,  though  not  nearly  all,  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  his  followers  were  composed  partly  for  use  in 
this  service,  and  the  superscriptions  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber have  reference  to  this  design.  In  some  of  these  we  find 
allusion  to  the  musical  instruments  by  which  they  we, 
be  accompanied;  in  others  to  the  pitch  (treble  or  bn- 
which  they  were  to  be  sung ;  and  in  a  few  to  some  familiar 
tune  to  which  they  were  to  be  adapted.  Some  of  the 
Psalms  give  evidence  of  adaptation  to  responsive  singing, 
which  was  usually  done  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  cln.ir, 
though  sometimes,  as  in  Ps.  xxiv.,  the  service  was  probably 
divided  between  the  Levites  and  the  people.  The  people, 
however,  did  not  commonly  join  in  the  singing,  except,  ap- 
parently, in  refrains  and  familiar  formulas  of  praise,  where 
they  were  enjoined  to  come  out  in  full  chorus.  Some  altera- 
tion-  in  matters  of  detail  were  made  in  the  service  of  praise 
in  the  Second  Temple,  the  system  being  extended  also,  so  as, 
for  example,  to  have  one  psalm  appropriated  to  each  day 
of  the  week. 
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As  to  the  musical  system  of  the  ancient  Jews,  nothing 
definite  is  known.  The  primary  design  of  the  accents  in 
the  Hebrew  Psalter  is  that  of  musical  notation,  but  these 
are  no  longer  understood  except  in  their  secondary  use 
of  intcrpunction.  It  is  possible  that  the  synagogue-wor- 
ship of  later  times  and  the  old  Christian  chants  retain 
traces  of  the  simple  recitative  melodies  of  the  ancient 
temple. 

In  the  Now  Testament  little  is  said  of  praise  in  public 
worship.  The  temple-service  was  of  course  maintained 
with  gradual  modifications  until  the  Dispersion.  Hearty 
and  unrestrained  singing,  being  a  necessary  part  of  Chris- 
tian worship,  is  often  enjoined  in  the  Epistles.  The  ser- 
vices were  no  doubt  a  selection  from  the  temple-psalms, 
with  the  old  tunes,  which  held  a  place  far  into  the  history 
of  the  early  Church.  To  these  were  gradually  added  Chris- 
tian hymns,  which  were  at  first  modelled  after  the  psalms, 
and  were  doubtless  set  to  the  same  simple  music.  The  Syr- 
ian Church,  however,  had  a  larger  hyinnology  and  more 
elaborate  music  than  its  sister  churclu-s. 

The  development  of  psalmody  in  modern  times  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  needs  of  the  Church  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  two  causes— the  gradually-increasing  and  ulti- 
mately-predominant use  of  metrical  songs  as  supplement- 
ing the  old  rhythmical  forms,  with  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  tunes,  which  improved  with  the  progress  of  musical 
science;  and  the  growth  of  an  hyinnology  in  which  tho 
manifold  experiences  of  Christians  have  found  full  expres- 
sion. Still,  many  of  the  psalms  have  always  been  retained 
in  essential  substance,  and  have  remained  the  best  source 
of  inspiration  and  culture  for  good  hymn-writers.  Music 
became  a  regularly-constituted  portion  of  church-service 
in  the  fourth  century.  Its  early  development  in  the  West- 
ern Church  was  largely  duo  to  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan, 
and  its  progress  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  improve- 
ments effected  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  From  them  the  names 
of  the  two  old  standard  styles  of  chanting  have  been  de- 
rived. Until  the  Reformation  sacred  music  was  under  the 
control  of  the  clergy.  Metrical  psalmody  with  harmony 
probably  arose  long  before  that  era  in  Germany,  but  had 
not  made  much  general  progress.  Hut  the  efforts  of 
Luther  and  many  of  his  helpers,  by  the  adaptation  of 
secular  airs  and  the  composition  of  new  tunes,  resulted  in 
a  widespread  enthusiastic  interest  in  sacred  music  among 
the  Protestants  in  that  country.  Ever  since  then,  also,  it 
has  been  from  Germany  that  the  greatest  influence  and  tho 
healthiest  tone  have  been  given  to  the  musical  department 
of  psalmody.  We  have  but  little  space  in  which  to  sprnk 
of  other  parts  of  Christendom.  In  those  lands  where  the 
influence  of  Geneva  has  had  chief  control,  as  most  conspic- 
uously in  Scotland,  this  part  of  worship  has  been  largely 
influenced  by  a  tendency  to  plainness  and  severe  simplicity 
in  bath  words  and  music.  In  that  country  also  the  almost 
complete  exclusion  of  modern  hymns  and  of  instrumental 
aid  has  helped  to  conserve  this  principle.  Yet  there  con- 
gregational singing  is  hearty  and  general.  In  English- 
speaking  countries  generally  there  has  always  been  a 
failure  to  attain  to  a  psalmody  which  should  be  at  once 
popular,  solid,  and  artistically  appropriate.  In  England 
there  have  been  several  revolutions  in  the  public  taste,  and 
parochial  singing  has  long  been  very  degenerate  in  most  of 
the  country.  Of  late,  however,  there  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  in  this  respect.  In  America,  where  true  hym- 
nology  has  been  both  appreciated  and  materially  advanced, 
Sacred  music  has  been  much  influenced  by  a  passion  for 
lively,  unsubstantial  tunes,  subserving  a  superficial  emo- 
tion rather  than  profound  edification.  Many  of  the  em- 
inent composers  who  have  done  much  to  advance  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  psalmody  in  this  country  have  too  often 
consented  to  gratify  this  taste.  J.  F.  McCiTRDr. 

Psalms  [Lat.  P«almii8t  Paafma;  Gr.  *oAM<>s,  *dAjia,  from 
^raAAeti',  to  "play  on  a  stringed  instrument"].  This  is  the 
title  given  in  the  Septuagint  version  to  the  inspired  songs 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  form  one  distinct  book  in  the 
canon.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  Psalms  of  David, 
because  so  many  of  them  were  composed  by  that  royal 
poet.  As  a  collection  they  are  also  sometimes  designated 
the  Psalter,  a  term  which  in  English-speaking  countries  is 
commonly  but  not  exclusively  employed  in  connection  with 
their  use  in  the  act  of  worship.  In  the  Hebrew  Bible  we 
find  the  whole  collection  divided  into  five  books— (i.-xli. ; 
xlii.-lxxii. ;  Ixxiii.-lxxxix.;  xc.-cvi. ;  cvii.-cl.)— a  divis- 
ion which  assumed  its  final  shape  before  the  completion  of 
the  Old  Testament  canon,  but  was  only  accomplished  after 
several  hands  at  various  periods  had  helped  toward  the 
permanent  arrangement.  This  partition  is  doubtless  a  de- 
signed correspondence  with  the  five  books  of  the  Law.  In 
the  places  assigned  to  the  several  psalms  also  there  is  evi- 
dence of  careful  arrangement  according  to  principles  more 
or  less  obvious,  such  as  a  tendency  to  place  in  the  same 
group  compositions  of  the  same  individual,  or  of  the  same 


period,  or  upon  the  same  general  subject,  or  written  in  the 
same  style  or  for  a  similar  liturgical  purpose. 

For  the  avthorahtp  of  the  several  poems  the  superscrip- 
tions attached  to  many  of  them  are  in  general  our  most 
reliable  guide.  Seventy-three  of  the  psalms  are  thus  as- 
signed to  David,  and  in  nearly  every  case  the  correctness 
of  the  title  is  attested  by  strong  evidence  in  their  matter 
and  style.  The  same  criteria  enable  us  to  assign  with 
great  confidence  a  certain  number  of  the  anonymous 
psalms  to  the  same  author,  making  his  whole  contribution 
to  be  about  eighty.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
much  in  many  subsequent  psalms  was  drawn  from  his 
compositions,  and  that,  besides,  his  spirit  greatly  influ- 
enced all  succeeding  psalmists  ;  so  that  we  may  say,  in 
one  sense,  that  almost  the  whole  Psalter  was  the  work  of 
David.  Twelve  are  ascribed  to  the  singer  Asaph,  which 
designation  also  included  certain  of  his  descendants  who 
inherited  his  poetical  and  musical  gifts.  Thirteen  or  four- 
teen proceeded  from  the  "  sons  of  Korah."  (See  Hengsten- 
berg,  (Jomm.  on  the  Psalm*,  Appendix,  p.  xxi.)  Two  were 
written  by  Solomon  (Ixxii.,  cxxvii.,  in  whose  superscrip- 
tions we  should  read  "  of"  and  not  "  for,"  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish version).  One,  Ps.  xc.,  is  accredited  to  Moses.  It  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  assign  the  remaining  psalms  with 
certainty  to  their  true  authors.  Any  apportionment  which 
assumes  tho  reliability  of  the  superscriptions  would  ap- 
proximate to  the  above  distribution,  whether  it  be  assumed 
that  these  proceeded  from  the  authors  themselves  or  were 
inserted  by  later  editors  upon  reliable  tradition.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  them  are  original,  and  all  trust- 
worthy. Classifications  attempted  by  those  who  distrust 
their  accuracy,  resting  mainly,  as  they  do,  upon  subject- 
ive grounds,  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  com- 
monly satisfactory  only  to  the  critics  themselves. 

The  date*  of  the  composition  of  most  of  the  psalms  may 
be  determined  by  our  knowledge  of  their  authors  or  by 
their  historical  allusions.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  development  and  decline  of  this  part  of 
sacred  literature,  and  its  relations  to  the  general  religious 
life  of  Israel  and  to  the  inner  experience  of  the  writers 
themselves.  Nearly  all  the  psalms  will  be  found  to  have 
been  composed  when  euch  feelings  were  deepened  and 
vivified  by  great  national  vicissitudes  or  religious  commo- 
tions. In  David's  time  these  influences  met  in  full  meas- 
ure. Many  were  indited  under  Hezekiah  and  Jchoslia- 
phat,  whose  pious  zeal  for  national  religion  and  a  pure 
worship  naturally  fostered  such  compositions  among  gifted 
and  devoted  men.  The  spiritual  awakenings  that  followed 
the  Exile  also  gave  rise  to  many  others:  and  it  is  to  this 
date  that  many  of  the  later  nameless  psalms  must  be  as- 
signed. In  Solomon's  time,  on  the  other  hand,  though  it 
was  the  period  of  highest  literary  cultivation,  yet  atten- 
tion was  given  to  didactic  and  reflective  rather  than  to 
lyric  poetry,  in  accordance  with  the  political  quiet  and 
national  prosperity  that  favored  a  broad  culture  and  re- 
ligious and  philosophic  meditation.  Yet  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  special  divine  direction,  as  well  us  national  or 
individual  experience,  conditioned  the  appearance  of  these 
sacred  poems  as  inspired  productions  and  a  permanent 
part  of  God's  word.  We  agree  with  most  modern  critics 
in  regarding  as  improbable  the  theory  that  some  of  the 
psalms  were  written  as  late  as  the  Maccabaean  period. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  Psalms,  it  must  suffice  here  to 
say  that  they  were  the  outflow  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
most  highly-endowed  natures  of  a  long  period  of  Israel's 
history.  Thus,  they  contain  a  record  of  their  adoration, 
confessions,  petitions,  and  aspirations  as  these  were  con- 
ditioned, under  tho  Spirit's  guidance,  on  the  one  hand  by 
their  conceptions  and  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  deal- 
ings with  men,  and  on  the  other  by  their  own  inner  his- 
tory and  outward  circumstances.  We  find  in  the  Psalms 
a  vital  appreciation  of  the  ideas  of  God  and  Providence 
that  had  been  unfolded  in  the  teachings  of  the  Law,  and 
tho  most  practical  illustrations  of  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  worship  and  obedience.  And  so  fresh,  various,  just 
and  profound  are  their  views  of  the  spirituality,  holiness, 
and  goodness  of  God,  and  their  representations  of  the 
yearnings,  conflicts,  and  triumphs  of  the  earnest  soul,  that 
the  Psalter  has  not  only  prompted  and  made  valuable  all 
the  hyinnology  of  the  Church,  but  has  always  been  the 
chosen  consoler  and  counsellor  of  the  Christian  heart. 
(See  PHALHODT.) 

Literature. — The  most  valuable  commentaries  on  the 
Psalms  are  those  of  Calvin  and  other  Reformers,  Heng- 
stenberg  (4  vols.),  Tholuck,  De  Wette,  Ilupfeld  (4  vols.; 
new  ed.  by  Riehm),  Ewald,  J.  A.  Alexander  (3  vols.), 
Moll  (in  the  Lange  series  of  Commentaries),  and  Dc- 
litzsch.  J.  F.  MrCunnr. 

Psammet'ichus,  the  name  of  three  Egyptian  kings 
belonging  to  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  according  to  Ma- 
netho.  The  name  is  written  Psemetek  in  hieroglyphics, 
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but  was  altered  by  the  (i  recks,  apparently  without  any  rea- 

M  /'HII/IIHK'*,  /'-'I nun 'ti r/M<*.  and  l'*'tln>/t<nil<li<.  r-:itl] 
imti'hus  I.  (lilil-i'ilu  n.  i  .  '  -iibdued,  by  tin'  aid  of  Greek 
in,.,-,.,  :,  other  iiilcrs  between  whom  Egypt 

«U  divided  at  that  time,  and  founded  the  ilyiin.-ty.  lie 
opened  K^vpt  to  lireek  commerce,  and  all-iwed  I  i  reek  im- 
mi.rnillls  to  settle  oil  the  ca-lerll  or  I'clllsiae  mouth  of  the 
.Nile,  the  Ionian*  on  tile'  our  -idc  and  I  'ill  the 

other.     \t  ilie  ,-ame  time  the  Milesian-  -cttled  at  Naucralis 

on  !  lie  w  r-lrrn  (,r  ( '.i  11"|  ne  hrail'-h  "1  ill''  \  I  V,  ami  the  in- 
te;voin  -r  which  lion  .-pruir_'  up  between  the  I  C.-y  ptiatlS-  auil 
tile  lirccks  hail  the  KtMtMl  influence  oil  till'  prosperity  of 

both  nations.  With  I'sammctichus  lll.tlie  dynasty  ceased 

to   iriiril.        lie  a-rrndi'l   Ilie  llirotie   ill   .'-''   It.  <'.,  hut  Was  de- 
I.  taken    prisoner,  an  1  put  to   death    ill   the   following 
Per-ian  king,  Cambyses,  who  nuw  became  the 
ruler  of  Egypt. 

Pseudepig'rnpha  [Or.  ^tviriri'ypa^a, "  false  additional 
writings  "  ].  in  erclrsiastinil  bibliography,  tho  general  name 
of  a  vaHt  number  of  books  and  fragments,  great  and  small, 
of  spurious  works  not  usually  reckoned  in  tho  Apocrypha, 
but  like  them  designed  to  he  fnistcd  into  tho  sacred  canon. 
By  some  writers,  the  term  PsciidepiL;rajdia  i*  applied  to 
spurious  writings  claiming  a  place  in  tile  Old  Testament 
canon.  The  teiin  .t/mrri//;//"  is  applied  to  tho  spuii'Ui- 
New  Testament  writings;  whilo  thc-r  writers  call 
honk-  named  \i'<k'KV!'N\  (which  see)  by  Protestants  (but 

which  are  received  by  most  other  <  'hri-tians  |  by  tho  title 
of  doutcro-eanonical  books.  While  some  of  tho  so-called 
apocryphal  ami  doutero-eanonical  hooks  are  in  them 
genuine  and  valuable,  tho  I'seudepi^nipha  as  a  rule  are 
not.  They  are  not  even  ticti  uis.  They  are  mostly  self- 
evident  forgeries — gome  ancient  and  others  mcdi;e\al: 
some  Jewish,  others  Gnostic,  and  still  others  Christian. 
'1'iie  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  Pscudepigrapha, 
some  few  of  which  are  ron-MiTrd  canonical  by  the  Abys- 
sinian and  perhaps  other  churches:  Tho  "  History  of  An- 
tiorhus,"  the  ••  II istory  of  \sonath,"  the  "Epistle  of  Ba- 
rnidi,"  tho  "  liook  of  Klias."  the  books  called  "Jusher" 
and  "  Jezirah,"  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  "  Macca- 
tlie  ••  \.-iiniption  of  Moses,"  tho  "Preaching  of 
Noah."  the'  "  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  the 
"  1'salms  of  Solomon,"  the  "  Book  of  Zohar,"  of  •'  Enoch," 
of  ••  .1  utiilees,"  the  fourth  of  "  Esdras,"  the  "Apocalypse 
and  \'ision  ot'  Ksaias,"  the  "  Apocalypse  of  /ephaniah."  a 
••  li'i  ik  of  Lamech,"  an  "  Apocalypse  of  Adam  "  and  one 
of  "  Abraham."  a  ••  Testament  of  the  Three  Patriarchs," 
a  "  Testament  of  Jacob."  a  ••  Prayer  of  Joseph,"  a"  Test- 
ament of  .Moses,"  one  of  "  Solomon,"  of  "  Noah,"  and  of 
"  Ahrnhain,"  tho  "Mystic  Words  of  Moses/'  the  "Book 
of  Eldad  and  Modad,"  "  Jannos  and  Jambres,"  "  Tho  Re- 
pentance of  Adam,"  "The  Daughters  of  Adam,"  and  nu- 
merous others.  A  largo  part  of  tho  mass  is  now  happily 
forgotten  or  lost,  and  many  are  now  known  by  name  only. 
The  number  of  spurious  New  Testament  books  is  even 
iri'riter.  We  may  reckon  the  following  spurious  Gospels: 
the  •' Protevangel  of  James"  (extant),  the  "Gospel  of 
(I'seiido-i  .Matthias "  (extant),  tho  "Nativity  of  Mary" 
at),  the  ••  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,"  the 
"Gospel  of  Thomas"  (fragment),  "Gospel  of  the  In- 
fancy "  (extant),  "  Gospel  of  Nioodemus  "  (extant),  "  Gos- 
pel according  to  the  Egyptians,"  "Gospel  of  Andrew," 
"  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  "  of  Apelles,"  "  of  Barnabas," 
"of  Bartholomew,  "of  liasilides,"  "of  Cerinthus,"  "of 
the  Ehionites,"  "of  Eve,"  the  "Gospel  according  to  tho 
Hebrews,"  "  Gospel  of  James  the  Greater,"  "  of  Judas  Is- 
eariot,"  "of  the  Manichcus,"  "  of  Mareion,"  ••  of  Matthias," 
"  of  Perfection,"  "  of  Peter."  "  of  Philip,"  "  of  the  Simon 
ites."  "of  Valentine."  "of  Tatian,"  etc.  The  spurious 
books  of  "  Acts,"  the  false  ••  Kpistles  "  and  "  Apocalypses," 
are  in  number  very  great.  A  largo  proportion  are  not 
known  to  exist  at  present,  of  those  which  are  extant  not 
one  bus  any  kind  of  claim  t->  be  recognized  as  a  part  of 
t!ie  canon. 

Pseu'doscope  [Gr.  ^tuJijs,  "false,"  and  <r<oir«r,  to 
"see"],  an  optical  contrivance  invented  by  Prof.  Wheat- 
stone,  which  lias  the  etVect  to  cause  depressions  to  appear 
as  reliefs  and  reliefs  as  depressions. 

Psittac'idiE  [from  r*;tt,,riu.  or  Gr.  ^iYrax«,  "  a  par- 
rot"], a  family  of  birds  including  the  parrots  and  kindred 
types.  The  form  is  that  familiar  in  the  ordinary  species; 
the  bill  is  largo,  strong,  and  compressed,  with  tho  culmen 
rounded  to  the  tip.  which  is  more  or  less  prolonged  down- 
ward or  hooked  ;  the  lower  mandible  is  deep,  and  much 
shorter  than  the  upper;  at  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible 
is  a  cere  or  naked  skin  of  varying  \rmt  ;  in  this  are 
placed  the  nostrils,  which  are  generally  small  and  oval, 
anil  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  eiilmen  ;  the  wings  are 
ointed  ;  the  tail  varies  in  extent,  but  is  in  all  more  or 
ess  elongated  ;  the  tarsi  arc  short  and  robust,  and  covered 
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with  granule-like  scales,  which  extend  upon  tin-  tor-:   tho 
i  claws  are  arranged  in  pairs,  twn  anterior  and  I  wo  posterior, 

III Her    ill    each    ra-r    lirlnir    the     InO.-r-t.         Tile    spen. 

very  numerous,  and  an'  familiar  under  the   na f  par- 
rot-, parrakrrt-.  ma'-i-aws,  loric-.  lorikrrts.  and   \ 

it  work  on  the  family  i  I.-U7  i  de-eribed  .'l.">0 
<y   in  his    l/iiHil-ti*t  1 1/  Hint*  (1*70)  has 
cnum  The    family    ha  u-l\    subdi- 

vided.    On  tho  one  hand,  by  Finsch  tho  family  was  di- 

\  id'  d  i  lit  1 1  fl\  e  sub    talllillr-  I  ,  Si  1  1  [I  •_'•  ip  1 1 1  a- ,  r  1 1  a  I  art  r  ri  /rd 

by  the  owl-like  aspect,  and  rcprc-ented  l,\  t  w..  spn-ics  in 
New  /.calami:  I  '1 1  Pliclolophime.  illcludiii!!  those  in  which 
the  head  is  provided  with  a  c-rc-t  capable-  of  ererli,,,, 
Sittarin:e.  rompri-iMLT  lho-r  -ju-'-i,-,  nbirb  !ia\r  lio-  (ail 
elongated  or  gradnatrd  :  i  1-  l'-ittarin;e.  i-mbi  • 
in  which  the  tail  is  short  or  moderate,  and  straight  or 
slightly  rounded  at  the  end;  and  (.ri)  Ti  irho^lo--i  ii:e.  in 
the  tongue  has  a  split,  papillo-e  apex,  and  the 
Dollys  of  tin-  mandible  obliquely  ascending.  I'll  the  other 
hand,  the  latest  cla-siticatinn  that  ol  Mi.  \.ll  ll:irrud — 
i-  ba-ed  Upon  the  |nr-ri|rr  ui'  llb-enrr  of  the  left  i-arotid 
arteries,  and  the  prr-rnre  or  :ib-rncc  of  an  "ambicus" 
niii-cle,  etc.  Thi  'ion  is  \erv  unlike  pi. 

arrangements.      Two  families   are  n>eogni/cd.  each  h 
'    several  sub  families    -viz.  (I.)    I'alirornithidn- 

normal),   with  tho   sub-familii (1)    PahiMiriiilhiinr.    ''-') 

I 'acatnin:e.    and    '.'!)    Stringopiiue  :    and    (II.)    I'sittai  ol:e 
|  (left  carotid   superficial),  with  the  subfamilies  (  Ii  Ariiue, 

I'yrrliiirinn.1,  (6)  l'lat\  rcrrina'.  and  t7l  l'hr\ 
These  combinations  are  in  all  respects  different  from  those 
admitted  by  1'insch  ;  it  is  therefore  e\  idenl  that  the  entire 
family  must  be  submitted  to  a  still  more  rigorous  study 
than  it  has  hitherto  undergone  before  ii-  r!a--i(iration  can 
be  considered  as  at  all  settled.  The  principal  authority 
for  the  family  is  Finsch's  great  work  /'/•  Papagtin,  ut»n<>- 
:/,-:i/, Ititeh  bcarbritrt  (  I.cydcn.  K.  .1.  Brill.  I*fi7,  2  vol«., 
The  paper  of  (larro'l  alluded  to  is  ttit  nnmt  l'i>ititt 
of  thf  Ait'it'ini'i  »f  ltt>-  /'<trr»t*  trhi'-h  ftnrr  tin  tin-  1'ln** 
linn  of  the  Sub-order,"  in  /',••..-. /f,,,,/.  >'•»•.  A.,,,./,,,,  (1-7). 
pp.  586-59S).  (See  also  COCKATOO,  LOKIKKKT,  Lonv,  PAR- 
ROT, etc.)  TIIKOIWRK  GII.I.. 

Pskov,  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded  N. 
by  the  governments  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Novgorod,  com- 
pri-rs  an  area  of  17,845  sq.  in.,  with  717. Mli  inhabitants. 
The  surface  is  mostly  flat,  abounding  in  small  lakes  and 
rivers;  marshes  are  numerous,  forcsi-  extensive.  Agri- 
culture is  almost  the  only  branch  of  industry,  with  the 
exception  of  cattle-rearing;  hemp  and  flax  are  staple 
products. 

Pskov,  or  Pleskov,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital 
of  the  government  of  l'sko\ .  i-,  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  has  many  educational  institutions  and  considerable 
manufactures  and  trade.  P.  12,981. 

Psophi'idlB  [from  Piophia ;  Gr.  ^<x>«.  "a  shrill 
sound"],  a  family  of  birds  represented  by  tho  trumpeters 
of  South  America.  Tho  form  is  heron-like  ;  tho  neck  com- 
paratively short;  the  bill  short,  compressed,  and  cur\ed 
toward  tho  tip,  which  is  prolonged  over  the  lower  man- 
dible; tho  nostrils  inserted  in  a  membranous  groove,  large 
and  oblique  ;  tho  wings  short,  concave,  and  rounded  ;  the 
tail  very  short ;  the  tarsi  long  and  slender,  covered  with 
transverse  scales;  the  toes  moderate,  tho  three  in  front 
united  at  the  base,  the  hind  one  small  and  somewhat  ele- 
vated; the  claws  curved  and  acute.  But  a  single  genii-  is 
known  (Ptnphia),  containing  five  species,  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  Brazilian  empire  and  the  northern  portions 
of  South  America.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Psori'asis  [Gr.  ^u^Witl.askin  disease  in  which  there 
are  at  first  elevated  red  patches  upon  which  large  scales  of 
epidermis  appear,  the  skin  between  the  patches  often 
cracking  and  bleeding.  There  are  many  varieties  distin- 
guished by  writers,  but,  except  in  tho  case  of  tho  syphilitic 
diseases  called  psoriasis,  the  causes  are  very  obscure.  For- 
tunately, syphilitic  psoriasis  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  true  psoriasis.  For  the  firmer  the  appropriate  rem- 
edies for  the  specific  disease  are  to  bo  employed.  For  the 
latter  the  best  treatment  appears  to  be  the  use  of  vapor- 
baths,  followed  by  strong  alkaline  applications,  and  then 
by  tarry  ones.  Arsenical  prepa  rations  are  also  useful. 
These  means  will  very  much  mitigate,  but  will  scarcely 
cure,  the  disease. 

Psy'che  [Gr.  +UXTJ-  the  "soul"],  in  a  Greek  legend  pre- 
j  served  by  Apuleius.  was  a  lovely  mortal,  tho  daughter  of 
|  a  king.     Venus  was  jealous  of  her  beauty,  and  ordered 
Cupid,  her   son,   to    inspire    Psyche   with    desire  for   the 
basest  of  men,  but  the  god  of  love,  on  beholding  her,  him- 
self loved  her.     Thenceforth  he  visited  her  every  night, 
requesting  her  never  to  see  him  or  inquire  who  ho  was. 
But  from  curio-;ty.  and  the  dread  lest  he  should  prove  to 
bo  a  monster,  as  her  sisters  told  her  he  was,  she  came  to 
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him  with  a  lighted  lamp  while  he  slept.  Overcome  with 
joy  at  his  loveliness,  she  carelessly  allowed  a  drop  of  hot 
oil  from  her  lamp  to  fall  upon  his  arm.  Cupid  therefore 
left  her  with  reproaches.  After  many  calamities  she  be- 
came the  menial  slave  of  the  jealous  Venus,  who  treated  her 
with  great  cruelty.  But  her  lover  invisibly  assisted  her,  and 
finally,  having  secured  her  immortality,  made  her  his  wife. 
The  myth  is  plainly  allegorical,  and  is  a  figure  of  the 
progress  of  the  soul,  by  the  aid  of  divine  love,  through  the 
calamities  of  this  life  to  a  happier  life  hereafter. 

Psychology  [from  tfrnxnt  "soul,"  and  A6yo?,  "reason"], 
the  science  of  the  soul.  From  a  very  early  date  mankind, 
in  speaking  and  writing,  required  to  draw  distinctions  be- 
tween the  different  exercises  of  the  mind.  The  Eleatics 
distinguished  between  the  senses  and  the  reason,  and  had 
an  intermediate  operation,  opinion.  Plato  proceeds  on  a  j 
threefold  division  of  the  mental  powers — aitrftiprt?,  which 
makes  known  the  ileeting;  Aoyos,  which  reveals  the  fixed; 
and  Biovoia,  the  discursive  process  which  makes  known  the 
probable,  But  the  founder  of  psychology  as  a  science  is 
Aristotle.  He  has  a  grand,  twofold  division  of  the  facul- 
ties, which  has  ever  since  been  acknowledged — thognoetic 
or  gnostic  (in  Latin  the  cognitive),  and  the  orective  (in 
Latin  appctent  or  motive).  With  him  the  pny/ic  is  organic 
life,  and  he  mentions  (1)  the  nutritive  power;  (2)  sense- 
perception,  with  its  common  percepts  by  all  the  senses — 
viz.  motion,  rest,  number,  figure,  magnitude — motion  by 
touch  and  sight,  and  all  the  rest  by  motion;  and  proper 
percepts,  such  as  color  by  the  eye  and  odors  by  smell ;  (3) 
the  memory,  divided  into  //.rfjaiy,  spontaneous,  and  apaju.pijai?, 
with  an  effort ;  in  speaking  of  this  he  has  his  famous  clas- 
sification of  the  laws  of  association— viz.  contiguity,  re- 
semblance,  and  contrast;  (4)  the  phantasy  involved  in 
memory  and  giving  us  imagination.  Above  these — indeed, 
above  the  psyche  altogether — he  places  the  vovst  which  is 
represented  by  him  as  immortal.  Plato  had  spoken  of 
the  i/ou«  as  the  place  of  principles  (TOJTOS  cifiw?)  ;  Aristotle 
adds,  in  capacity  merely  (t>i>  Swdpei).  This  classification 
of  Aristotle's  has  been  the  foundation  of  every  other. 
Psychology  appears  in  every  discussion  on  mental  philos- 
ophy since  that  date,  and  is  found  in  Augustine,  the 
Schoolmen,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Locke,  and  Kant.  Thu 
Scottish  school  of  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown,  and  Hamilton 
has  paid  great  attention  to  it.  It  is  diligently  prosecuted 
in  the  modern  German  schools. 

That  mind  exists,  and  is  different  from  matter,  can  be 
established  on  two  grounds:  First,  it  is  made  known  by 
a  different  mental  faculty:  body  is  made  known  by  the 
senses  ;  mind  by  self-consciousness.  Secondly,  wo  know 
the  two  as  possessing  different  properties :  mind  has 
thought,  feeling,  will;  matter  has  extension  and  powers 
of  attraction,  and  can  be  weighed  and  measured.  The 
science  of  psychology  shows  that  mind  follows  laws  of  its 
own.  Psychology  is  to  be  prosecuted  mainly  by  self-con- 
sciousness looking  within  and  marking  what  passes.  As 
thus  able  to  look  into  our  own  souls,  we  are  able  also  to 
understand  what  takes  place  in  those  of  others  as  mani- 
fested by  their  words  and  deeds  and  made  known  in  biog- 
raphy, history,  and  poetry.  Attempts  are  being  made  in 
the  present  day  to  show  how  physiology  can  explain 
mental  phenomena.  These  have  so  far  been  successful, 
and  should  be  encouraged.  But  no  material  forces  can 
explain  such  phenomena  as  reason,  conscience,  will,  or 
break  down  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter. 

The  common  division  of  the  faculties  in  the  present  day 
is  a  threefold  one,  adopted  by  Kant,  and  taken  from  him 
by  writers  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain:  (1)  the  cogni- 
tive; (2)  feeling;  (3)  the  will.  The  following  may  be 
found  a  convenient  distribution  of  the  faculties  : 

FIRST,  COGNITIVE.  SECOND,  MOTIVE. 

I.  Simple   cognitive,  or   pre-  IV.  Conscience,    or    moral 

sentatlve.  faculty. 

II.  Reproductive,  or  represent-  V.  Emotions. 

ative.  VI.  Will,  or  optative  power. 
III.  Comparative,     discovering 
relations. 

The  cognitive  give  us  knowledge  and  ideas;  the  motive 
stir  up  feeling  and  prompt  to  action. 

I.  The  Simple  Cognitive,  so  called  because  they  give  us 
knowledge  in  the  first  and  simplest  form ;  called  also  pre- 
sentative,  because  the  object  is  now  present.  It  embraces 
sense-perception  and  self-consciousness.  In  sense-percep- 
tion we  have  a  knowledge  (not  a  mere  idea)  of  things  ex- 
ternal to  the  mind — by  taste,  of  a  sapid  affection  of  the 
palate;  by  smell,  of  odorous  affections  of  the  nostrils;  by 
hearing,  of  a  sound  in  the  ear;  and  by  touch  proper  or 
feeling,  of  the  periphery  of  our  bodily  frame  as  subject  to 
various  sensations.  So  far,  the  infant's  knowledge  may 
not  extend  beyond  its  body ;  it  knows  the  objects  as  extra- 
mental,  but  not  as  extra-organic.  But  by  sight  it  knows  a 
colored  surface  as  affecting  the  eye,  and  by  the  muscular 


sense  a  body  as  resisting  our  locomotive  energy.  From 
the  very  beginning  and  all  along  we  have  with  our  know- 
ledge of  body,  and  indeed  as  associated  with  every  mental 
operation,  a  consciousness  of  self  in  its  present  state — not 
of  a  mere  phenomenon  or  appearance  of  self  (as  Kant 
maintains),  or  of  a  quality  of  self  (as  the  Scotch  school 
holds),  but  of  self  as  acting — say  as  exercised  in  thought 
or  feeling.  By  these  two  powers  we  have  the  knowledge 
with  which  the  mind  starts  of  things  without  and  within 
us.  Other  powers  may  now  work. 

II.  The  Reproductive  or  Representative. — By  these  the 
knowledge  gained  comes  up  once  more  in  old  forms,  in 
ideas  of  objects,  not  present,  but  thus  represented.  (1) 
The  knowledge  is  kept;  this  is  retention.  The  object  is 
not  present,  the  idea  is  not  always  present,  but  there  is 
now  a  capacity  to  recall  it.  The  power  of  retention  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  amount  of  energy  expended  in  the 
original  knowledge.  (2)  The  object  is  actually  recalled  by 
an  image,  say,  of  a  lily  or  of  a  state  of  grief  or  joy.  The 
faculty  which  does  this  we  call  the  phantasy,  and  the 
product  an  idea,  a  species,  or  more  unambiguously  a 
phantasm.  (•'>)  It  is  recalled  according  to  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, which  are  of  a  twofold  nature — primary  and  second- 
ary. The  primary  are  contiguity  and  correlation,  where- 
by things  which  have  been  together  in  the  mind,  or  between 
which  there  is  a  discovered  relation,  tend  to  recall  each 
other.  The  secondary  determine  among  a  number  of  ob- 
jects, any  one  of  which  might  be  called  up,  why  one  rather 
than  another  presents  itself,  the  main  law  being  that  of 
energy,  whereby  things  on  which  we  have  bestowed  the 
greatest  amount  of  mental  energy,  whether  of  intellect, 
feeling,  or  will,  come  up  more  readily  and  frequently.  (4) 
Things  are  recognized  as  having  been  before  the  mind  in 
time  past;  this  is  the  recognitive  power  (overlooked  by 
Kant  and  Hamilton),  being  the  main  element  in  memory, 
and  giving  us  the  idea  of  time,  always  in  the  concrete. 
(5)  The  compositive  power,  putting  things  known  in  new 
forms  and  combinations,  and  this  both  by  increase  and 
decrease.  This  is  the  essential  element  in  imagination, 
which  stretches  away  into  the  infinite,  our  belief  in  which 
implies  that  it  is  beyond  our  widest  idea,  while  nothing 
can  be  added  to  it — that  is.  that  it  is  perfect.  (6)  The  sym- 
bolic power,  which  enables  us  to  think  by  means  of  signs, 
and  especially  language. 

III.  Companion. — The  mind  can  discover  relations  be- 
tween the  objects  thus  made  known  and  recalled.    (1)  Iden- 
tity, whereby  the  mind  perceives  that  the  same  is  the  same, 
noticed,  it  may  be.  in  different  modes  and  with  different 
concomitants,  as,  that  I  am  the  same  to-day  when   I  am 
jnyful  as  I  was  yesterday  when  I  was  sorrowing.    (2)  The 
faculty  of  whole  and  parts,  called  comprehension  and  ab- 
straction, whereby  we  separate  a  part  from  the  whole,  and 
form  abstract  ideas.     The  mind  con  also  discover  (3)  the 
relations  of  space,  which  gives  locality  and  the  science  of 
geometry;   (4)  of  time,  which  gives  arithmetic  and  chro- 
nology ;  (5)  of  quantity,  from  which  proceeds  mathematics 
as  the  science  of  quantity ;  (6)  resemblance,  which  enables 
us  to  classify,  and  reach  general  notions;  (7)  active  prop- 
erty, which  notices  the  correlation  of  forces;  (8)  cause  and 
effect,  which  enable  us  to  rise  from  effect  to  cause  till  we 
reach  a  first  cause.    The^e  constitute  the  higher  intellectual 
powers  of  man.     Working  with   them,  we   have  motive 
powers. 

IV.  The  Moral  Faculty. — (1)  It  is  partly  cognitive;  it 
discovers  not  a  new  object,  as  the  senses  may  do,  but   a 
quality  in  certain  objects, — that  is,  in  voluntary  acts :  they 
may  be  good  or  evil — good,  such  as  gratitude,  godliness; 
evil,  such  as  cruelty,  deceit.     (2)  It  is  also  motive.     Its 
exercises  are  accompanied  with  emotion,  with  feelings  of 
approbation  and  disapprobation.     From  this  power  we  get 
such    ideas    as  those   of  obligation,  duty,  prompting   to 
good. 

V.  The  Emotions. — These  imply  four  elements:  (1)  an 
appetence  or  spring  of  action,  such  as  the  love  of  pleasure 
or  sympathy  with  our  fellow-men;  (2)  an  idea  of  an  ob- 
ject as  appetible  or  inappetible — say,  as  about  to  bring 
pleasure  to  ourselves  or  others;  (3)  the  actual  emotion,  an 
excitement  of  mind,  with  attraction  toward  an  appetible 
object  and    repugnance    from   an   inappetible.     In   these 
three  processes  appetence  is  the  spring,  the  idea  is  the 
channel,  and   the  excitement  is  the  stream  flowing  out. 
(4)  There  is  an  organic  affection  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

VI.  The  Will. — The  essential  element  here  is  the  power 
of  choice  and  its  opposite,  rejection.     Two  or  more  objects 
are  presented,  and  we  take  the  one,  and  not  the  other  or 
others ;  or  it  is  one  object  pressed  on  us,  and  we  accept  it. 
This  power  includes  volition,  or  the  final  decision  to  act. 
But  it  includes  more:  it  includes  wish.     It  should  be  no- 
ticed that  in  love  considered  as  a  virtue  or  grace  there  is 
wis.h,  there  is  benevolence,  which  is  well-wishing,   a  desire 
of  good  to  the  person  beloved.     It  should  be  resolutely 
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maintained  that  lln-  will  has  an  essential  freedom  of  which 
it  can  never  be  deprived. 

,|<1  l,i-  ob-ci  icd  that  every  one  of  these  groups  of 
powers  gives  n-  one  or  more    new   ideas.      The   -cn-e-    ^ive 
us  the  idea  of  extension   and  resisting  power:  *.-:; 
sciousness,  the  idea  of  mind  mid  mental  operations  ;  the 

reproductive,  of  time  and  the  infinite  :  tl m  para  live,  of 

connections;  the  < -ciencc.  of  moral  good  and  evil;  the 

emotion",  of  the  lovely;  and  the  will,  of  freedom. 

.1.    MrfosH. 


Psyohrolul'idn'  [from  PiyckrolutM ;  Gr.  ifivxpoAovrrie. a 

"bather  in  cold  water"],  a  family  of  ti-hes  established  by 
l>r.  (iiinther  for  a  species  of  West  American  fish.  The 
body  is  rather  elongated  ;  the  skin  naked  and  quite  loose  ; 
the  lateral  line  absent  i v  i  :  the  head  large  and  dep, 
the  opcrcular  unarmed  ;  the  mouth  with  the  cleft  oblique 
mid  of  moderate  width;  the  teeth  small  and  confined  to 
the  jaws  ;  branchial  apertures  of  moderate  width,  (he  gill- 
mcinbranes  being  attached  to  the  isthmus;  branohioitegftl 
rays  very  slender,  se\en  in  number:  dorsal  and  anal  tins 
oppo-ite  each  other,  situated  far  backward  on  the  tail, 
without  spines,  and  nearly  entirely  enveloped  in  the  skin; 
caudal  free;  pectorals  entire :  ventral*  close  together, 
thoracic,  and  composed  of  few  (two)  rays  ;  there  are  three 
and  a  half  gills,  and  pseiidohranchia  are  well  developed. 
The  only  known  s[ ies  is  /'«//,•/, ,••./, ih  *  /, or, /•/.>,.•</•.•.  Giin- 
thcr. ba-ed  upon  specimens  found  in  the  Gulf  of  (<> 
near  Van<-ou\  cr's  Island.  It  is  placed  by  Giinthcr  near 
the  lilcnnbhc  and  <  MdopteridaB.  THKOIIOIIK  GILL. 

I'lali.  or  Phtliali,  an  important  divinity  of  ancient 
K-rypt,  usually  idenlitied  with  the  Greek  llephai.-fos  and 
Latin  Vulcan.  Hi-  worship  was  traced  to  a  remole  an 
tiquity,  and  was  intimately  connected  with  the  adoration 
of  the  sun  as  the  author  of  light  and  heat.  Memphis  was 
the  principal  .-cat  of  his  worship,  and  the  beetle  (Sca- 
rr'/'/rc  his  peculiar  emblem. 

I'tar'm  igun,  the  \  ernacular  generic  name  for  the  spe- 

,•  oi 'i he  genn.-  l.ii:/i,/fiii  which  arc  distinguished 
by  tin  •  den-ch   feathered  to  the  claws,  the  nasal 

grooi  IT  with  feathers,  and  the  development  of 

sixteen  or  eighteen  tail-feathers.      I 

tens  tic  ot  the  high  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  species,  assume  a  white  coat  during 
winter:  in  summer  they  are  of  a  more  or  less  reddish  or 
bull'  color.  In  winter  they  .seek  the  shelter  of  thickets 
of  willows,  birches,  etc.,  but  in  Kiiininer  they  frequent 
plains.  When  pursued  in  winter  they  frequently  dive  in 
the  loose  snow,  in  which  they  work  their  way  with  great 
case.  The  female  begins  to  lay  her  eggs  about  M 
June,  and  deposits  about  eight  or  ten  eggs  in  the  nest. 
Six  species  have  been  recognized  by  recent,  authors,  of 
which  Lii'/ofiuH  iill>u»  inhabits  both  hemispheres,  L.  ntpfit- 
Irit  and  L.  /rnc>i™«  North  America,  and  L.  miitu*.  /..  //.,„,'- 
f>  ii''nritn,  and  L.  urutii-im  the  Old  World.  L,  srnticun  is  ex- 
tremely closely  related  to  /,.  «//,/,«.  and  has  been  even  re- 
garded as  the  permanently  dark  insular  form  of  that  spe- 
cies. THEODORE  GILL. 

Pteraclid'idflB  [from  Or.  mptv,  "wing,"  and  gluts, 
"  lock  " — /.  c.  "  fin-locked,"  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the 
fins],  a  family  of  mackerel-like  fishes.  The  body  is  oblong 
or  elongated  and  compressed  ;  the  scales  of  moderate  size, 
and  spinigerous  or  cmarginated ;  the  lateral  line  contin- 
uous ;  the  head  compressed,  and  with  the  snout  obtuse  and 
convex  ;  the  opcrcular  unarmed  ;  the  month  with  the  deli 
wide  and  oblique:  teeth  on  the  jaws  as  well  as  palate; 
branchial  apertures  continuous  below;  branchiostegal  rays 
seven:  dorsal  fin  elongated,  extending  from  the  forehead 
to  near  the  caudal,  and  em  upo-ed  chiefly  of  filiform  spines; 
anal  tin  also  enlarged,  and  extending  from  the  breast  nearly 
to  the  caudal:  caudal  distinct;  pectorals  with  branched 
rays:  ventrals  jugular,  with  four  to  six  slender  ravs; 
pyloric  appendages  developed  in  small  number  I  about 
six  in  /'.  r<i;Wi'ini«).  The  family  is  based  especially  upon 
the  genus  I't,  im-li*.  species  of  which  are  found  in  the  In- 
dian seas,  the  ocean  about  the  island  of  Madeira,  and 
along  the  coast  of  Carolina.  To  the  family  perhaps  also 
belongs  the  genus  rirryi-nmlni».  TiiEonoiiK  GILL. 

Pterich'thys  [(ir.  *T,PW,  "wing,"  and  i.vSik,  "fish"], 
the  most  remarkable  member  of  the  strange  group  of  pla- 
eoderm  fishes,  of  which  the  remains  arc  found  in  the  De- 
vonian rocks  of  Kurope.  It  was  of  small  size — the  largest 
one  foot  in  length — the  body  almost  enclosed  in  a  ea-e  or 
trunk  of  enamelled  bone.  From  this  projected  a  tail  cov- 
ered with  angular  scales  and  provided  with  a  dorsal  and  a 
caudal  fin.  (Sec  FOSSIL  FISIIKS.)  .1.  S.  NEWIIEHIIY. 

Pteri'idne,  a  family  of  the  MONOMYIIIA  (which  see),  to 
which  belongs  the  pearl  oyster.  (See  COMPAHATIVK  ANAT- 
OMY and  I'll i  s  Sm\ 

Pterocarpus.    Sec  KI.VJ. 


Pteroc'lidne  [from  f'l>  -n,i- In ;  Or.  impav,  "wing,"  and 
«A»it.   "hook"),  a  small  family   of  birds  peculiar  to  the 
Old   World,  containing  the   .-o  called  sand    grouse.     The 
form  is  as  much  that  of  the  pigeon  as  the  grouse  :  tl  • 
it  short,  compressed,  and  the  oilmen  curved  to  (he  tip  :  the 
wings  and  tail  arc  elongated  and  pointed;  the  tarsi  mod 
erately  robust   and   OOT«rad  with  feathers  ;    the  toe-   rather 
stout,  the  three   in   front   more   or  less  united,  the  hinder 
rudimentary  or  wanting.      In   its  anatomy  thi-  t\p.    . 
termediate   between   the   true    gallinaceous    bird-    and    the 
pigeon-;  in  «omc  re-peet-.  how  ever,  they  are  much  more 
nearly  related  to  the  latter  than   the  former.     Two  gen- 
era   ai  ,  d    by    authorities  —  (I)    /Vr./r/, .,    with 
fourteen    spec!.-,   and    Syrrllapttt.   with    two.      They  arc 
found   in  Southern  Kurope.  a-  well   as   in  Africa  and    \-ia. 

in  dry  sandy  places   or   deserts,  rocky  plain-,  and    » led 

grounds.      Thcv   feed   chielly    upon    hard    s 1-.  bulb...  ami 

injects.  The  f, •male.,  lay  from  two  to  four  eggs  on  the  hare 
ground.  riin,,-lin  nnni, ,-;,i,  ami  I'.ulilinhi  are  found  in 
Southern  Kurope.  Xi/ri-lm/iti  «  inn'iiilnj-iin,  although  strictly 
an  A-iatie  tpeMM,  Mimetime-  makes  incur.-ion-  into  Ku- 
rope as  far  westward  as  the  ]!riti-h  islands.  One  of  tl 
visitations  was  made  in  IS!',:;,  in  which  year  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  IIS  Kurope. i  .as  recoided  l>\  New 

ton — "from  (iulicia  to  Donegal,  and  from  ilaseony  to  the 
I'an'.c  I-land-."      The  earlic-l  date  given  is  Dili  of'.Mav  in 
Moravia;  by   the  end  of  that  month   the  farthest    point 
throughout  the  X.  W.  had   been  reached.     Tie 
said  to  have  appeared  in   Kurope  in   ls;,:i:    in   IS.V.P  it  reap 

peareil  ;  and  in  ISM  the  unprecedented  visitation  n nled 

took  place.     Its  subsequent  incursions  have  been  in.  on-id- 

erable.  THEOIKHiK  lin.i.. 

Pterodac'tyls  [Or.  irrtpoi-,  "wing,"  and  ii«T»*ot. 
"digit"],  an  extinct  group  of  flying  animals,  confined  to 
the  Meso/oie  or  Reptilian  age,  and  usually  regarded  as  an 
order  of  reptiles.  The  anterior  limbs  were  adapted  for 
(light  by  the  elongation  of  the  fore  arm  and  fifth  or  outer 
digit,  corresponding  to  the  little  finger  of  the  human  ham!. 
l!y  this  means  an  expanse  of  membrane  was  supported  a- 
in  the  bats,  which  these  animals  in  some  respects  n  -em  hied. 
The  head  was  large,  the  jaws  long,  and  armed  with  teeth. 
In  many  other  points  the  skull  approaches  that  of  birds. 
Nearly  all  the  bones  were  pneumatic,  with  very  thin  walls, 
as  in  most  birds.  The  skin  seems  to  have  been  destitute 
of  scales  or  feathers,  as  no  traces  of  either  have  In  en  di- 
covered.  Prof.  Seeloy,  who  has  recently  studied  the  ptero- 
dactyl remains  of  the  English  Upper  Oreensand,  considers 
them  a  sub-class  of  vertebrates  equal  in  value  to  the  birds, 
and  closely  related  to  them.  The  earliest  pterodactyl  yet 
known  is  J)iiii>»-]iln»f'in  mn'-i-oin/j-  from  the  Lower  Lias  of 
Kngland.  Many  species  occur  in  the  Oolitic  lithographic 
slates  in  Bavaria.  A  few  fragments  only  are  known  from 
the  Wcalden,  while  the  English  Greensand  has  furnished 
many  large  species.  Others  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  were 
the  latest  forms  of  this  group  known  from  the  Old  AVorld, 
and  were  perhaps  contemporaneous  with  the  gigantic  spe- 
cies lately  made  known  from  the  Upper  Cretaceous  shales 
of  Kansas.  The  largest  of  these  (/teradactylui  inr/em, 
Marsh)  probably  measured  between  the  tips  of  the  fully-ex- 
panded wings  nearly  twenty-five  feet.  Two  smaller  species 
occur  in  the  same  formation,  but  all  are  large  in  comparison 
with  the  common  European  forms.  0.  C.  MAKSII. 

PtiTojilossnx.     See  KIIA\H'IIASTII>.K  and  ARA^ARI. 

Pterop'oda  [Or.  imfAv,  "wing,"  and  trow,  »«««, 
"  foot  "],  u  group  of  mollusks  formerly  considered  a  sepa- 
rate class,  but  now  generally  regarded  as  of  a  tub-class  of 
the  class  Gasteropoda.  All  living  species  are  marine;  all 
are  characterized  by  a  pair  of  swimming  fins  attached  to 
the  head.  The  right  whales  feed  largely  on  shelless  species. 
The  shells  of  some  are  brought  up  by  deep-sea  dredges. 
They  arc  comparatively  little  studied  by  scientists,  because 
they  are  not  often  found  alive  near  the  shore. 

Ptolemaic  System.    Pec  PTOLEMY. 

Ptolemais.    See  ACRE. 

Ptol'emy,  the  name  of  thirteen  kings  of  Egypt  belong- 
ing to  the  Greek  or  Macedonian  dynasty,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  were — PTOLEMY  I..  SOTEK  (32:1-283),  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty.  His  father's  name  was  Lagus,  and  the  dy- 
nasty is  often  called  the  Lagides,  but  his  mother,  Arsin m  , 
had  been  the  mistress  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  and  he 
ncrally  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  the  hitter.  lie  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
alter  whose  death  [in  .'(-'.'I  i  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Egypt.  The  reigns  of  Alexander's  half-brother.  I'hilip 
Arrhid;eus  ell':'  :',17),  and  his  posthumous  son.  Alexander 
II.  CI17-.'!1 1 ).  were  merely  nominal,  however,  and  Ptolemy 
was  in  reality  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  though  he  did  not  a 
the  title  of  king  until  .'iOo.  The  surname  Snler,  "the  pre- 
server," was  given  to  him  by  the  Khodians,  whom  he  saved 
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when  they  were  attacked  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  The 
first  part  of  his  reign  was  occupied  by  wars  with  Per- 
diccas  and  Antigonus,  in  which  he  suffered  a  terrible  de- 
feat in  the  naval  battle  off  Salamis  in  306,  but  succeeded 
in  baffling  and  defeating  first  Perdiccas,  and  subsequently 
Antigonus,  when  they  invaded  Egypt,  and  conquered  Syria, 
Palestina,  Ccclesyria,  and  Cyprus,  which  were  added  to  his 
realm.  After  the  death  of  Antigonus  (in  301)  he  reigned 
in  peace.  Memphis  was  his  capital,  but  Alexandria  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  was  even  now  the  principal  mart  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Jews  and  Greeks  gathered  here  in 
great  numbers,  and  not  only  for  the  sake  of  commerce.  A 
library  was  founded,  and  a  school  whose  teachers  were 
maintained  at  the  public  expense ;  and  both  institutions  soon 
attracted  the  most  renowned  philosophers  and  scientists 
to  the  city. — PTOLEMY  II.,  PHILADELPHITS  (283-247),  b.  in 
309  :  continued  successfully  the  work  which  his  father  had 
commenced.  He  founded  Arsinoe  at  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  Berenice  farther  to  the  S.  The  former  he  con- 
nected with  the  Xile  by  restoring  and  completing  the  canal 
of  Nocho ;  the  latter  by  constructing  an  excellent  road  to 
Coptos.  He  built  the  celebrated  lighthouse  on  the  island 
of  Pharos;  founded  colonies  and  mercantile  stations,  such 
as  Ptolemais  on  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  for  the  trade  in 
elephants  ;  concluded  commercial  treaties  even  with  India  : 
and  brought  the  material  prosperity  of  his  country  to  its 
culmination.  When  he  died  he  left  740,000  talents  in  his 
treasury,  an  army  of  200,000  foot  and  40,000  horse,  besides 
chariots  and  elephants,  and  a  fleet  of  1500  vessels.  The 
annual  revenue  of  Egypt  proper  amounted  to  14,800  tal- 
ents. No  less  successful  were  his  exertions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  literary  and  scientific  supremacy  of  Egypt. 
The  number  of  rolls  in  the  library  increased  to  400,000  ; 
its  librarian  was  Callimachus.  To  the  school  were  added 
botanical  and  zoological  gardens.  Among  its  teachers 
were  Euclidcs,  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Aratus,  Hegc- 
sias,  and  Theodorus.  At  the  court  lived  Theocritus.  Ma- 
netho,  Apelles,  etc.,  and  a  widespread  tradition  says  that 
the  Septuagint  was  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the 
king. — PTOI.KMY  III.,  ETERGETES  (247-222),  was  a  brilliant 
warrior:  made  a  victorious  campaign  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Indus,  and  brought  back  to  Memphis  the  old  Egyptian 
gods  which  Cambyses  had  carried  to  Babylon,  whence  he 
received  the  surname  Energetes,  "the  benefactor." — With 
PTOLEMY  IV.,  PHII.OPATOK  (222-205),  PTOLEMY  V.,  Erii-n- 
ANES  C!0.r>-lsl),  and  PTOLEMY  VI.,  PHILOMETOR  (1SI- 
I  |t>>,  begin  the  degeneration  of  the  dynasty  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Romans — the  two  causes  which  soon  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Egyptian  empire.  Ptolemy  IV. 
sent  large  supplies  of  corn  to  Rome  during  the  Second 
Punic  war,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  good  offices  the  Ro- 
mans interfered  in  the  war  between  Antiochus  of  Syria 
nml  Ptolemy  V.  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Under  Ptolemy  VI. 
the  Roman  commissioners  played  the  part  of  mediators 
between  him  and  his  brother,  Eucrgetcs  II.,  and  under 
PTOLEMY  VII.  (146-117)  they  proved  themselves  a  domi- 
neering power  in  the  realm,  in  accordance  with  whose  in- 
terests the  polity  of  the  state  had  to  be  directed.  In  the 
family  of  the  Ptolemies  it  became  common  for  the  brothers 
to  marry  their  sisters — a  connection  which  was  permitted 
by  the  Egyptian  laws,  but  which  was  a  horror  to  the  Greeks. 
Ptolemy  VII.  married  not  only  his  own  sister,  but  also  the 
daughter  of  this  sister  by  an  elder  brother.  The  later 
members  of  the  family,  although  the  men  retained  their 
eminent  gifts  for  science  and  art,  and  the  women  their 
wonderful  beauty,  were  seized  with  a  sort  of  madness  which 
burst  forth  in  the  most  unnatural  freaks  of  sensuality  and 
cruelty.  With  Cleopatra  the  family  lost  its  royal  domin- 
ion ;  her  son  by  Csesar  was  sometimes  called  Ptolemy  XIV., 
but  died  in  childhood.  CLEMENS  PETEIISLN. 

Ptolemy  (CLAUDIUS  PTOLEM.EUS),  b.  at  Pclusium  in 
Egypt ;  flourished  at  Alexandria  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  Of  his  personal  life  nothing 
more  is  known.  Of  his  works  are  still  extant  the  fyntiuri* 
Mtttlieimttica  and  the  Geographia.  The  former  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  science  of  astronomy  at  the  time  of  the 
author,  based  partly  on  his  own  researches,  partly  on  those 
of  llipparchus.  As  it  is  the  only  authority  we  hare  for 
the  views  of  astronomy  entertained  by  the  ancients,  and 
as  it  formed  the  foundation  of  all  astronomical  science 
down  to  the  time  of  Copernicus,  the  book  is  consequently 
of  the  greatest  interest.  Having  disappeared  during  the 
Dark  Ages,  it  again  became  known  to  the  Europeans 
through  the  Arabs.  About  827  it  was  translated  into 
Arabic,  anil  of  this  Arabic  translation,  the  Almar/ent,  a 
Latin  translation  was  published  in  1230  under  the  auspices 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  The  best  edition  of  the 
Greek  text,  accompanied  by  a  French  translation  and 
notes,  is  by  Halma  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1813-28).  The  funda- 
mental ideas  of  this  system,  the  "  Ptolemaic  system,"  are 
the  position  of  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  universe  and 


the  revolution  of  the  planets  around  the  earth.  Of  the 
Geoyraphia  a  Latin  translation  with  maps  was  frequently 
reprinted  at  Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  was  almost  the  only  source  of  geographical 
knowledge  until  the  voyages  of  discovery  by  the  Portu- 
guese made  its  information  antiquated.  Edition  by  Wil- 
berg  and  Grashof  (Essen,  1838-42). 

Pto'sis  [Gr.  TTTunrte,  a  '•  fall  "],  a  dropping  of  one  or 
rarely  both  upper  eyelids ;  an  inability  to  open  the  eye. 
It  may  come  from  a  degenerate  or  undeveloped  condition 
of  the  muscle-tissue,  or  from  palsy  of  the  third  nerve.  It 
has  been  successfully  treated  by  tacking  the  orbicular 
muscle  to  the  occipito-frontal.  It  often  passes  away  with- 
out surgical  treatment,  and  there  arc  cases  which  are  not 
benefited  by  any  treatment  whatever. 

Pu'berty  [Lat. pnbci-tas,  "'youth,"  from  puben,  "hair"], 
the  period  of  life  at  which  the  exercise  of  the  reproductive 
function  becomes  possible.  In  males  it  usually  takes  place 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen,  and  in  females 
somewhat  earlier;  and  it  appears  that  in  very  warm  and 
very  cold  climates  puberty  is  reached  somewhat  earlier  than 
elsewhere.  There  are  also  cases  of  pr<eotiti,  or  precocious 
development  in  this  respect.  The  period  of  puberty  is  at- 
tended in  males  by  a  more  complete  development  of  the 
larynx,  a  deepening  of  the  voice,  the  first  appearance  of 
the  board,  etc.  In  the  female  the  contour  becomes  rounded 
and  more  graceful,  the  catamenia  appear,  and  the  mam- 
mary glands  are  developed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  to 
those  who  are  inclined  toward  constitutional  disease  this 
is  a  period  of  some  danger,  and  especially  to  the  female. 
At  thi.s  time,  too.  the  mind  and  tastes  are  often  rapidly 
developed,  and  the  impressible  nature  of  youth  may  now 
become,  on  the  one  hand,  inspired  by  noble  and  generous 
sentiments,  or  may  receive,  on  the  other,  a  fatal  bent  to- 
ward that  which  is  base. 

Pub'licans  [Lat.  publicani],  farmers  of  the  public  rev- 
enues of  the  Roman  state.  The  various  revenues  which 
Rome  derived  from  her  subject  provinces  were  let  out  or 
sold  by  the  censors  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  immediate 
lessees  or  purchasers  were  of  the  wealthiest  Romans,  prin- 
cipally of  the  equestrian  order,  who  often  formed  them- 
selves into  societies  or  stock  companies  to  give  the  secur- 
ities required  by  the  government.  The  provinces  were  sub- 
let by  districts,  and  the  actual  collection  of  taxes  was  made 
by  lower  classes,  sometimes  even  slaves.  Oppression  and 
extortion  characterized  the  whole  system,  and  in  the  prov- 
inces the  publicans  directly  concerned  in  gathering  the 
taxes  were  hated  and  despised,  as  we  read  in  the  New 
Testament.  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Public  Health.     See  SANITARY  SCIENCE. 

Public  Houses,  I,aws  as  to.  See  HOTEL,  by  C. 
G.  LELAMI,  A.  M.,  and  INNKEEPERS,  by  3.  N.  POMKROY. 

Pub'lius  Sy'rns,  a  Syrian  slave  who  attracted  great 
attention  in  Rome  in  Ciesar's  time  as  a  writer  of  mimes. 
St.  .Icrome  mentions  that  a  collection  of  moral  sentences 
extracted  from  the  writings  of  Publius  Syrus  was  used  at 
his  time  as  a  school-book  in  Rome.  There  exists  a  com- 

Eilation  of  this  description,  Pubtii  tyi'l  Senteutim,  edited 
y  Orellius  as  an  appendix  to  his  edition  of  Phaedrus  (Is.":!), 
but  that  collection  has  been  compiled  from  various  sources, 
though  the  most  of  the  1000  apothegms  may  belong  to 
Syrus. 

Puccoon',  a  general  name  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  sev- 
eral dissimilar  plants  which  yield  a  yellow  or  reddish 
juice,  often  utilized  for  dyestuffs.  The  best-known  repre- 
sentative is  the  Sanytriuaria  Canndennis  or  Bl.ooi)-RooT 
(which  see).  Other  puccoons  are  of  the  borage  and  crow- 
foot families  (see  RANI'NCULACE.«),  the  latter  being  medici- 
nally used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine,  and  being  popularly 
regarded  as  a  specific  for  cancer. 

Piick'ler-Mus'kau  (HERMANN  Lrnwic  HEINRICH), 
PRINCE  OF,  b.  on  the  family  estate  of  Muskau  in  Saxony 
Oct.  30,  1785;  studied  law  at  Leipsic  ;  served  in  the  array 
during  the  wars  against  Napoleon;  travelled  much,  and 
became  widely  known  both  for  his  enthusiasm  for  land- 
scape gardening  and  through  his  spirited  travelling 
sketches.  D.  at  Branitz  Feb.  4,  1871.  Under  his  direc- 
tion celebrated  gardens  were  laid  out  at  Muskau  and  at 
his  usual  residence,  Branitz,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg;  he  also  wrote  Andetttiniyrn  ulx'r  L<nid- 
nclnifin:/lirtnem  (1834).  Of  his  travelling  sketches  several 
have  been  translated  into  English — Tlte  Travel*  of  a  Ger- 
man Prince  in  England,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Austin  (3  vols., 
is.",:!  i.  Tiitt!  l-'rutii,  by  Edmund  Spencer  (5  vols.,  1834), 
Mehemet  Alt  and  Egypt  (3  vols.,  1848). 

Puddling.  See  IRON  MANUFACTURE,  by  JOHN  B. 
PEAHSK. 

Pueb'la,  state  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  between 
lat.  16°  20'  and  20°  15'  N.,  and  between  Ion.  97°  and  99°  16' 
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W..  and  bounded  by  the  Hates  of  .Me\ic,..  \  era  iriiz,  and 
OOXMB.  \iea.  i  i.?V, i  s.,|.  m.  Pop.  8SO,i 'rh«  surface  is 

an  elevated  plateau  from  ."iiHHI  to  7IHHI  feet  high,  which  to 
tin-  \\  .  li-es  into  u  lofty  mountain  range,  comprising  tile 
fatiiniis  \ol in  r<>| iitapctl.  Agriellltill  e  i-  t  he  principal 

occupation    lit'    till-     inhabitants,    illlil    excellent    wheat    i-    |,|i, 

•  In  •'•  I.  Some  mamifuetures  of  cotton  fabrics  and  earthen- 
ware arc  carried  on. 

I'ucbla,  or  I.. i   I'm  lil.i  ill    In-  Angeles,  town  of 

the'  Mexican  confederation,  capital  "I  the  ,-tatc  »f  the  name 
name,  in  it  fertile  plain  lit  the  foot  nf  Mniiiit  I'upocatapetl. 
ll  was  founded  ill  I. '>:;!.  and  has  broad  and  regular  streets, 
lined  with  gayly  eoloied.  -ulistantially-built,  and  richly- 
oriiaiiiente.f  house-,  and  many  tine  public  squares  prnv  ided 
wiili  fountains.  Its  mi lir  1  i-:il  i-  a  magnificent  building  of 
noMc  :m  i  im|Mi-ing  exterior,  while  its  interior  is  nn.-t 
gorgeously  decorated  with  paintings,  Values  carvings, 
anil  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver.  The  educational  and 
bcnc\  olent  institiitii'tis  art-  numerous  and  good;  there  :<iv 
i'ilals,  an  i-rclr-ia -1  iral  .-eminary  wilh  '.I  professorial 
chairs,  a  theatre,  niiisriun,  public  library,  and  l.i  eleluent- 
ary  schools.  Soap,  pottery,  and  a  peculiar  kind  (if  cotton 
shawl  used  all  over  .Mexico,  are  extensively  manufactured. 
1'.  7  ."i,l)UO. 

Pucb'lo,  county  of  Central  Colorado.  Area,  3000 
s<|.  ni.  Traversed  by  Arkansas  Kiver  and  by  Denver  and 
iii-  I.I.HI  lr  ];.  I!.;  is  in  part  composed  of  mountains  and 
J  s.  and  in  part  of  grassy  plains.  I'roducts.  live-stock 
and  wool.  Corn  and  wheat  are  extensively  raised  by  irri- 
gation. Cap.  Pueblo.  P.  2J(,.,. 

Pueblo,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  I'uoblo  co.,  Col.,  on  Arkansas 

Ki\er  ami  on  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  II.  K.,  ll'i'i  miles  S. 
of  Deliver,  ha*  I  newspapers,  is  rapidly  growing,  and  is 
'  i  lie  metropolis  of  Southern  Colorado,  being  sit- 
n-itol  in  i:n-  midst  of  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising 
region.  P.  666. 

Pueblos  [Sp.  /Hifhln,  "village"],  a  class  of  semi-civil- 
ised Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  so  named  from 
their  remarkable  communal  houses,  sometimes  of  several 
stories  in  height,  which  serve  as  the  habitations  of  entire 
i  See  Visi'iiiTKiTritKor  THK  AMKKMVN  INMIANS.)  They 
now  number  about  7000,  inhabiting  I'l  village-',  have  about 
(jo. linn  aerc?  of  land,  and  own  property  to  the  amount  of 
$535, 7JU.  They  have  considerable  skill  in  agriculture, 
raising  grain,  eotton,  vegetables,  and  fruits  by  means  of 
irrigation,  mnnufaeture  pottery  and  cotton  stuffs,  and  pre- 
serve the  same  grade  of  civilization  which  they  had  three 
centuries  ago.  Many  are  Unman  Catholics,  but  the  ma- 
jority retain  their  original  religious  beliefs  and  practices, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the  saered 
tire  and  the  worship  of  Montezuma,  a  divinity  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  his  namesake,  the  Mexican  em- 
peror. The  Pueblos  constitute  several  tribes  and  speak 
diflerent  languages.  There  is  little  warrant  for  the  wide- 
spread belief  that  they  are  closely  connected  by  race  with 
the  Aztecs.  Jiy  the  treaty  of  Uuadalupo  Hidalgn,  as  inter- 
preted by  Chief-Justice  .Slough  in  1857,  the  Pueblo  Indians 
are  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  but  that  status  has  never  been 
recognized  by  either  the  Federal  or  Territorial  govern- 
ment. Their  internal  administration  is  carried  on  by 
themselves  in  accordance  with  their  ancestral  customs, 
each  village  having  a  governor  and  a  court  or  council  of 
three  elders.  The  U.  S.  agency  maintains  8  schools  with 
about  300  pupils.  Their  religious  supervision  has  been 
assigned  by  the  Indian  bureau  to  the  Presbyterians,  who 
as  vet  (187f>)  have  done  little  for  their  improvement,  while 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catnolics,  who  have 
had  missions  among  them  nearly  200  years,  led  to  dis- 
sat isi'actiou,  which  culminated  in  a  protest  from  the  gov- 
ernors of  fifteen  of  the  nineteen  villages. 

Pucn'tc  de  Genii',  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cor- 
dova, on  the  Genii,  manufactures  earthenware  and  trades 
in  nil.  P.  7853. 

Puer'peral  Fe'ver,  a  fever  occurring  only  to  women, 
following  childbirth,  and  characterized  by  acute  metro- 
peritonitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  peritoneum. 
It  may  occur  in  isolated  eases  in  private  practice,  but  more 
commonly  develops  in  hospitals  and  lying-in  asylums, 
where  numerous  patients  are  aggregated,  the  air  vitiated, 
and  especially  if  unfavorable  surgical  cases — erysipelas, 
gangrene,  suppurating  wounds,  pysomia,  or  septicaemia — 
are  present.  Under  such  circumstances  many  cases  co- 
exist or  occur  consecutively,  and  often  spread  to  individ- 
uals in  the  surrounding  community.  Sueh  epidemics,  and 
its  spread  by  seeming  contagion,  have  led  some  to  regard 
it  as  a  specific  and  contagious  disease.  But  a  counter- 
opinion  lias  greater  weight  of  authority,  that  it  is  indeed 
only  a  condition  of  blood-poisoning  by  the  absorption  of 
septic  or  purulent  matter  on  the  recently-exposed  and  often 
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lacerated  interior  of  the  uterus,  or  the  inflammation  of  that 
organ  and  the  peritoneum  by  the  presence  of  septic  matter 
in  the  blood.  Thus,  sudden  suppression  of  the  lochia  or 
discharge  following  labor,  sewer-gas,  the  emanations  from 
decomposing  animal  or  veu'-  \M  are  causes  of 

puerperal  fever  in  the  best  localities  and  in  households 
where  no  -urgieal  source  exist".  The  modern  discovery 
and  use  of  di.-inlcrt:ints,  tin-  adoption  of  the  plan  of  iso- 
lated or  pavilion  hospitals,  the  entire  separation  of  IviiiL' 
in  wards  from  surgical  wards,  the  n-e  of  lice  antiseptic 

injections  during  the  period  of  com  alewenoc  ''  "in  confine- 
ment. ha\  e  all  proved  eflicacious  in  lessening  the  frequency 

ol'  puerperal  fever.     1'nerperal  fever  is  chietU  i-hara    i 

by  the  symptom-  of  peritonitis — swelling,  tympanitis,  ten- 

-  and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  con-t  ipation,  nan-ca  and 
vomiting,  marked  elevation  of  temperature,  and  rapid. 

feeble    pulse;    the    exhaustion    varie-    with    tl i-e  ;    the 

patient  may  die  early  of  collapse  or  following  t\plmid 
symptoms  of  several  days'  duration.  The  treatment 

veratriim  viride  to  control  the  circulation,  opium  as 
a  specific  in  peritonitis,  and  antijihliigi-tic  local  applica- 
tions to  the  abdomen.  Cold  cloths  or  ice,  -eilulnll-]\  cm 

pl<i\  i-d  at  the  outset,  may  abort  the  inflammation  or 
its  severity,  but  when  the  disease  is  established  warm  ano- 
dyne fomentations  are  preferable.  Nutritious  liquid  food, 
quinine,  and  alcoholic  stimulus  must  be  administered  nt 
regular  intervals  and  in  doses  determined  by  the  degree 
of  prostration. 

E.  D.VRWIN  Hrnsos,  Jn.   REVISED  sr  WILI.AHD  PAIIKER. 
Puerperal  Mauia,  perversion  of  the  mind  in  women 

immediately    after    childbirth    nnd    during    the     first    week 

thereafter,  exceptionally  occurring  before  delivery,  or  de- 
veloped weeks  or  months  after  labor  by  excessive  and  ex- 
haustive nursing.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a 
derangement  of  the  mind  duo  to  the  influences  of  the  child- 
birth upon  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  and  emotional 
nature  of  the  mother.  Puerperal  mania  may  be  character!  zed 
by  mental  agitation  or  excitability,  or,  reversely,  the  patient 
may  sink  into  a  state  of  mental  apathy,  moodincss,  reticence, 
or  despondency.  There  will  be  restlessness,  inability  to  sleep, 
headache,  impaired  appetite,  coated  tongue — in  some  cases 
an  increase  of  temperature.  The  bowels  are  usually  consti- 
pated, the  urine  diminished  in  quantity.  The  secretion 
of  milk  is  often  lessened  or  suspended.  Although  the 
delirium  in  some  oases  is  violent,  no  evidence  of  inflam- 
mation or  other  organic  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes has  been  detected  as  the  lesions  to  which  the  symp- 
toms would  lead  on  post-mortem  examination.  In  the 
delirious  form  and  in  the  melancholic  form  there  is  equally 
an  aversion  to  the  father  or  the  child.  Suicide  and  murder 
of  the  child  are  occasional  occurrences.  Puerperal  mania 
may  be  expected  to  occur  in  women  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment or  those  predisposed  to  insanity  ;  in  such  also  as  are 
greatly  reduced  by  previous  ill-health,  by  haemorrhage 
during  or  following  delivery,  or  whose  blood  has  been  im- 
poverished by  absorption  of  malaria  and  putresccnt  effluvia. 
The  prognosis  is  favorable;  the  mind  in  most  cases  is,  in 
time,  restored  to  a  normal  condition.  The  patient  of 
puerperal  mania  may  wholly  escape  it  at  subsequent  child- 
births  if  the  system  be  fortified  in  advance  by  iron  to  cor- 
rect aiKemia.  and  care  be  taken  to  prevent  unusual  loss  of 
blood  during  parturition.  Whore  insanity  or  emotional 
excitability  are  family  traits,  mania  may  recur  with  suc- 
cessive labors  despite  all  precautionary  efforts.  The  treat- 
ment varies  with  the  form  of  mania  and  severity  of  symp- 
toms. The  infant  in  most  cases  is  to  be  removed,  as  it  is 
unsupplicd  by  the  mother's  breast-milk,  and  its  influence 
is  often  pernicious ;  when  left,  it  should  have  a  constant 
attendant  to  guard  it  against  injury  at  the  hands  of  its 
mother.  Firm  but  gentle  control  of  the  patient  is  essential, 
and  often  removal  from  husband,  family,  and  familiar 
friends  is  essential  to  the  quiescence  of  mind  and  body. 
Rest  and  sleep  must  be  ensured  by  cerebral  sedatives  and 
soporifics,  as  bromide  of  potash,  bromide  of  ammonium, 
hydrate  of  chloral,  stramonium,  hyoscyamus,  or  the  prepa- 
rations of  opium  when  borne  without  excitement,  as  co- 
deine and  the  deodorated  tincture  of  opium.  Even  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  may  be  required  in  ob- 
stinate insomnia  and  delirium.  The  constipation  is  to  be 
corrected,  the  diet  must  be  nutritious,  and  the  appetite,  if 
deficient,  stimulated  by  use  of  tonic  elixirs  and  wine.  The 
strength  must  be  sustained  and  the  blood  enriched  by  cod- 
liver  oil,  quinine,  and  iron. 
E.  DARWIN  Ilrnsox,  .In.  RKVISEDBY  WILLAHDPARKEB. 

Puerto  de  la  Mar.    See  COBIJA. 

Puer'to  Cabel'lo,  town  of  A'enezuela,  South  America, 
province  of  Caraccas,  on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Triste, 
has  a  most  excellent  harbor,  large,  commodious,  and  per- 
fectly safe.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  but  its  cli- 
mate is  unhealthy.  P.  about  8000. 
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PUERTO  DE   SANTA   MARIA— PUFFENDORF,   VON. 


FIG.  l. 
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Puer'to  dc  San'ta  Mari'a,  or,  simply,  El  Puerto, 
town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadaletc  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  It  is  a  handsome  and  well- 
built  town,  surrounded  with  fine  promenades,  and  in  com- 
munication with  the  great  commercial  centres,  as  it  is  the 
principal  place  for  the  exportation  of  the  famous  Xcres 
wine;  over  1,500,000  gallons  are  annually  exported  from 
this  place.  Leather,  soap,  hats,  brandy,  and  liqueurs  are 
manufactured,  and  in  May  of  each  year  one  of  the  most 
famous  bull-fights  of  Spain  takes  place  here.  P.  21,714. 

Puer'to  Prin'cipe,  town  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  West 
Indies,  was  founded  in  1514  by  Velasquez  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Camaguei,  close  by  the  sea,  but  has  since  been  moved 
twice  farther  inland,  and  is  now  situated  10  miles  distant 
from  its  harbor,  Nuevitas,  on  tho  northern  coast  of  the 
island,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  P.  30,000. 

Puff  Ad'der,  the  Clutho  arietnns,  a  deadly  serpent  of 
South  Africa,  so  called  from  its  habit  of  puffing  up  the  neck 
when  irritated.  It  is  very  large  and  thick,  and  is  ordi- 
narily slow,  but  can  move  very  quickly  upon  occasion.  It 
is  of  most  frightful  appearance,  and  is  frequently  seen 
half  buried  in  the  sand.  There  is  no  known  remedy  for 
its  bite. 

Puff-Balls.  These  peculiar  plants  arc  placed  in  the 
order  Trichogastres  of  the  gasteromycetous  group  of  Fungi, 
and  are  characterized  by  a  single  or  double  covering  ( perid- 
iiim),  with  tho  spore-bearing  interior  (hymenium)  at  first 
spongy,  but  soon  ripening  into  a  dry,  dusty  mass  of  threads 
and  spores.  (For  classification  and  definition  of  terms  see 
Fuxoi.)  Like  other  fungi,  the  puff-balls  are  parasitic,  liv- 
ing usually  on  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  pass  rapidly 
through  their  stages  of  growth.  Among  the  most  common 
of  our  puff-balls  are  some  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Ly- 
coperdon,  recognized  by  the  thin  membranaceous  peridium. 
easily  breaking  away  when  ripe,  allowing  the  escape  of 
the  spores  from  within. 
L.  pyri/urme  is  the 
pear  -  shaped  species 
seen  growing  almost 
everywhere,  single  or 
in  clusters,  on  decaying 
logs  and  stumps.  Tho 
peridium  in  this  spe- 
cies is  quite  tough,  and 
the  greenish  -  yellow 
spores  escape  through 
a  small  opening  at  tho 
top.  Fig.  1  represents 
a  member  of  this  spe- 
cies, with  the  rotten 
wood  removed  from  the 
base  and  mycelium.  L. 
yiynntenm,  the  "  giant 
puff-ball,"  is  the  largest 
species,  often  attaining 
tile  size  of  a  large  foot- 
ball, with  a  few  of  ex- 
traordinary dimen- 
sions, measuring  two 
feet  in  diameter.  When 
young  its  white  fleshy 
substance  is  esteemed 
for  food,  but  soon  the  interior  in  ripening  is  reduced  to  a 
brown  powder,  which  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  anaes- 
thetic. Another  quite  large  species,  and  much  more 
common  than  the  last  mentioned,  is  L.  caelatum.  The 
peridium  is  flaccid  and  collapses  at  maturity,  forming 
the  shape  of  a  cup,  with  the  spores  escaping  by  a  rup- 
ture at  the  side.  While  young  the  species  is  eaten  to 
some  extent.  L.  mccatum  is  an  elongated  species  grow- 
ing in  woods,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the  plaited 
folds  on  tho  under  side  of  the  peridium.  The  spores 
are  of  an  amber  color  and  covered  with  minute  spines. 
A  small  species  of  the  size  of  a  marble  is  L.  piieillum, 
often  found  on  old  pasture-land.  The  peridium  also  be- 
comes flaccid,  while  the  spores  are  very  small  and  olive- 
colored.  A  common,  small,  and  warty  species  often  seen 
on  rich  soil  has  received  the  name  of  L.  yemmatum.  In 
the  genus  Scleroderma  the  peridium  is  firm,  with  distinct 
veins  throughout  the  interior,  spores  la,rge  and  granulated, 
arranged  in  masses.  The  most  common  species  is  S.  vul- 
gnre,  with  its  outer  covering  thick  and  early  breaking 
away,  leaving  the  bluish-black  mass  of  the  interior.  They 
grow  on  gravelly  banks  under  shrubs  and  trees,  the  largest 
and  most  mature  more  or  less  covered  with  warts  on  the 
upper  surface.  A  thin-coated  species,  called  S.  Hovista,  is 
sometimes  found.  *S\  verrucomm  is  characterized  by  its 
warty  exterior  and  thin  stem.  Like  the  last,  it  grows  on 
sandy  soil.  The  genus  Bovista  is  known  by  having  a  per- 
sistent peridium,  usually  very  thin,  and  a  continuous  outer 


covering,  which  breaks  away.  11.  nigretcem  is  of  u  black- 
ish color,  with  the  spores  brown,  one  or  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter, often  growing  in 
pastures.  Because  of  its 
lead  color  a  small  species 
has  taken  the  name  of 
Ji.  phunbea.  In  B.  cy- 
athifonnis  we  have  a 
large  species,  often  four 
to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  papery  pcridhmi 
and  brown  spores.  In 
the  genus  Geaster  the  peridium  is  distinct  and  double, 
the  outer  one  bursting  and  dividing  into  several  stellate 
lobes,  which  often  become  much  reflexed.  giving  a  star- 
liko  appearance,  warranting  the  common  name  of  "starry 
puff-balls"  which  these  species  have  received.  In  G. 
Ityrjromctricm — so  named  because  of  fhc  influence  mois- 
ture has  upon  this  plant,  closing  the  outer  covering  in 
wet  weather  to  open  again  on  becoming  dry — the  spores, 
which  are  within  the  inner  coat,  and  make  up  the  interior 
of  tho  sphere  in  the  centre  of  the  star,  find  their  way  out 
through  an  opening  at  the  top.  Figs.  2  and  3  show  the  cl<>-td 
and  open  states  of  this  interesting  and  somewhat  peculiar 
Flo.  3. 


species  of  puff-ball.  Much  like  this  species,  though  having 
the  mouth  for  tho  escape  of  the  spores  furnished  with  teeth 
and  the  whole  covering  of  a  red  color,  is  the  species  G. 
rufescens.  G.  Jimbriatus,  G.  Curtittii,  and  G.  mtt-i-nttt  are 
other  rare  species,  agreeing  with  those  just  mentioned  in 
their  general  shape  and  appearance.  In  some  species  of 
this  genus  the  outer  wall  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  a 
peculiar  appearance  is 
produced  by  the  inner 
portion  becoming  sepa- 
rated and  rcflexed,  rais- 
ing the  puff-ball  into  the 
air  while  it  rests  itself  by 
its  tips  upon  the  upturned 
lacinio  of  the  outer  wall. 
G.  fornicatits,  or  "  vault- 
ing geaster"  (Fig.  4),  has 
this  peculiarity,  as  has 
also  the  smaller  species, 
6-.  minimum,  and  a  some- 
what larger  member.  G. 
limliatta.  These  pedicil- 
lato  species  are  not  very 
common.  In  the  genus 
PolytMeeom  the  peridium 
is  simple,  with  the  interior 
divided  by  masse.-  of 
threads  into  many  cavi- 
ties or  chambers.  The 
genus  is  not  a  large  one, 
and  the  species  i.-  run-. 
A  yellow  dye  is  obtained 
from  a  species  growing 
in  Italy.  The  remaining 
genera,  Satama  and  Tiiloetoma,  are  characterized  by 
having  a  stem  of  considerable  length,  and  their  species 
serve  to  connect  the  puff-balls  with  the  neighboring  group 
of  Phalloidei. 

Tho  tropics  are  much  the  richest  regions  in  puff-balls, 
furnishing  many  largo  and  beautiful  specimens.  As  fur- 
nishing plants  of  economic  value  the  puff-balls  are  of  lit- 
tle value,  but  to  the  curious  and  scientific  they  are  full 


(For  works  treating  upon   this   subject  see 
B.  1).  HALSTED. 


of  interest. 

FUNGI.) 

PiiFfendorf,  von  (SAMUEL),  BAROX,  b.  at  Chemnitz, 
Saxonv,  Jan.  S,  1B32:  studied  theology  at  Lei]i>i"  .nnl 
mathematics  at  Jena;  went  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  the 
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,.\,,r  to  Copenhagen,  when-  In-  wrote  /•;/,. 
\alii  .  published  in  Holland  in 

1156th;  WLI-  a]. p. .in!. -'I  pti-i.--.ir  "I"  natural  law  :ii  the  Uni- 
• ;.  of  Heidelberg   iii  lilill  :  published   iii  liiiiT.  anony- 
mously lit     lieneva,   his    Hi-  \Mril    liiifur'ii   Hi  i-ninini-i,   which 

contained  ii  MTV  revere  criticism  on  tin n-titniion   nn>l 

legislation    of  tile    German   empire,  and  was    liuriit    by  the 
nan  in  Austria  :  went  in  MTU  tn  Sweden,  tir-t  a 
•  •(  law  at  l.iui.l.  afterward  an    r.'.vnl    Ii i-toriograplier 
at    Stockholm;   publi-hed   in  Ili72his   celebrated  work.   Hi- 
Jin-,-  tfaturm  •>  0«>U»lUH,  translated  into   English  by  llasil 
Keiinet    .  London,  ITI'.D:  returned   in  Iti'-stn  Germany  in 
lli.-toriograplicr  to  Frederick  William  o!'  I'inindenlmrg.     D. 
at   lli-i-lin  II. •!.   L'll,    Hint.      As   historiographer   be   wro. 
Swcli-h   an. I    Prussian   iill'airs,  but  bis   fame  rusts  exclu- 
sively on  his  juridical  works. 

Puffin.     SceAiK. 

PugntchefT  (  YEMEI.YAX),  b.  in  1726  at  Siinoweisk,  a 
village  on  the  l>»n,  in  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks;  grew 
up  a*  a  member  of  a  band  of  robbers;  served  in  the  Seven 
Scars'  war,  lir.-t  iii  tin;  Kn.-.-iiin,  then  in  the  Prussian,  and 
at  last  in  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  imprisoned  for  some 
time  after  his  return  to  Russia  for  attempt*  at  sedition.  A 
nblance  between  liim  ami  the  murdered  emperor,  Peter 
III.,  gave  him  an  opportunity  for  one  more  adventure.  A 
rumor  was  spread  that  Peter  was  not  dead,  but  had  escaped 
in  disguise  and  was  about  to  appear  among  his  true  Cos- 
sacks. In  An;:.,  ITT'i,  a  proclamation  from  the  emperor 
was  issue. I.  Shortly  after  I'ugat.-heft"  presented  himself  as 
the  monarch,  and  was  joined  by  a  few  other  adventurers. 
The  religious  sect  of  the  Raskolniks  acknowledged  him, 
and  his  party  began  to  grow;  the  peasantry  roso  in  his 
favor;  he  occupied  seM-ral  forts  on  the  Ural  and  Don; 
some  Tartar  and  Finnish  tribes  joined  him,  and  ho  was  on 
his  march  to  Moscow  \\illi  a  eon-idcrahle  army  when  he 
was  sold  by  his  comrades  for  1011,000  rubles  to  Suwarow, 
and  executed  at  Moscow  Jan.  21,  1775. 

Pu'get  Sound,  a  large  irregular  bay  in  Washington 
Territory,  forms  one  of  the  -al'e-t  and  best  harbors  on  the 
Pacitie  coast.  From  it  coal,  lumber,  fish,  and  fruit  are  ex- 
ported. It  is  surrounded  by  a  broken  but  fertile  region, 
covered  with  dense  and  lofty  f..; 

Pilgh  (GEotiiiE  Ki.us),  b.  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  Nov.  28, 
ISL'L':  graduated  in  Istn  at  Miami  University;  served  in 
the  Mcxi.-an  war  as  captain  4th  Ohio  Vols. ;  city  solicitor 
of  Cincinnati  1S50;  attorney-general  of  Ohio  1851;  U.  S. 
Senator  1856-61.  D.  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  July  19,  l-7o. 

I'uRhc  (WILLIAM  OWEX),  b.  at  Tyn  y  Bryn,  Merioneth- 
shire. Wales,  Aug.  7,  1759;  was  originally  named  OWEN, 
but  added  the  name  of  Pugho  on  receiving  an  inheritance; 
went  to  London  in  youth;  engaged  in  the  study  of  Welsh 
literature  under  the  patronage  of  a  tradesman  named  Owen 
Jones,  with  whom  ho  published  in  1789  the  poems  of  the 
old  bard  I>afydd  ap  Gwilym,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Edward  Williams  issued  the  important  work  known  as  the 
Mi/ri/rinu  Ai-i-hit'iilinii/  (3  volt.,  1801-07);  edited  various 
ancient  Welsh  books:  published  a  Welsh  and  Knglish  dic- 
tionary (I7'.i:i-180:i),  the  I'liiiilirinn  flioyraplti/  (1801!),  and 
translated  into  Welsh  Milton's  Pttradiie  Lout,  Hcber's 
Palestine,  and  other  poems.  D.  in  London  June  4,  1835. 

Pu'gilism  [Lat.  jnaji!,  "  a  boxer  "],  the  art  of  lighting 
with  the  lists  in  accordance  with  certain  rules,  usually 
practised  as  a  public  spectacle,  and  often  for  tho  interest 
of  a  wngcr  or  an  honorary  belt  to  be  gained  by  tho  victor. 
Pugilism  was  practised  on  a  vast  scale  in  ancient  Greece 
in  connection  with  the  Olympic  and  other  national  games, 
but  was  never  popular  under  tho  Roman  empire.  It  was 
revived  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, an  1  -..on  liccame  popular,  many  persons  of  the  higher 
elasses  frequenting  the  exhibitions,  and  even  taking  part 
in  them.  In  comparatively  recent  times,  prize-fighting  has 
been  sometimes  practised  in  the  V.  S.,  but  with  all  possible 
secrecy,  it  being  prohibited  by  law.  There  is  a  consider- 
able Knglish  and  American  literature  of  the  subject. 

Pugin'  (Ai-ci-sTrs),  b.  in  Normandy  in  17G9;  is  known 
as  a  draughtsman  by  works  illustrating  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture -Ari-h'itii-lnriit  .[iiti'i/iii'tit-i  ,if  Xurmitiiili/.  ,V/i.  ciul-ii* 

of  (iuiliic  Ai-f/iiii-i-inri-  in  I-:,,!//, mil.  Architectural  Illunim- 
lion*  «f  tin-  Iliiil, /in,/,  ,,f  I.nntlon,  finthic  Ornnmentt  from 
/iuiMiu;/*  in  Kinjlnnil  unit  /'ranee.  The  works  were  elabo- 
rate and  costly;  letter-press  by  competent  hands,  Wil- 
son and  Britton  the  antiquary.  D.  in  England  Dee.  19, 
'«-'.  0.  B.  FKOTHIXGIIAM. 

Pugin  (ArorsTfsNonTHMOiiF.  WKI.BV  i.  son  of  Augustus, 
b.  in  London, England, Mar.  I.  ISIL':  inherited  his  lather's 
tastes  and  talents,  adding  to  them  literary  ability.  Having 
been  converted  to  Komanisni.  lie  devoted  himself  with  zeal 
to  tho  revival  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England, 
designing  churches  and  religious  house-,  seldom  building 


- ihir  edifices,  and  never  erecting  sacred  ones  for  Pi 

ants.     In  Ins    later  years  he  wrote  pamphlets  in  dd'en .... 
an. I  eommrnd.itioii  of  his  faith,  his  enthusiasm  for  winch 
ina.le  him  for  months  an  inmate  of  an  insane  asylum.      1 1 1 
influence    wa-    irreat   in    fostering  a  ta-te   l'..r  I  iotbic   form- 
in  architecture  and  ornament.      His  principal  works  are — 

K  in  tlljili  •,     ../   fiiitllil-     .\"i:l(:'t>l<:.     fVtJWfPMfl     '•  f'    I'i'I'tt"/   n:- 

C/i  rixti'i  ii  A  I  /i  Apology  for  tlu  !'••  *  "  <tl  at  linilii-- 

A  I'l-tl  ill  l-f  >!''•',     ftti,**ilrlf     "/'     l:'ii-t'  *i<l*li:-ll  I     <  h-nil  ul>  lit .  'See 

/t/ti<ikir,u,<t'*  Mniji I.HI,    tor   He...   IsiJl.)     I),  at  Hamsgnte 
Sept.  1 1.  184*.  0.  II.  KinmiiNMMM. 

Pugin  i  Kmv  vim  WKI.BV),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  Mar. 

11,   1«:!4  :    at  the    age    i.f  M-M-nteen    undertook  the    c..lii|.le 

tion  of  hi-  father'-  .le-igna  and  contracts;  a  devoted  ' 

olie,  designed  tl athcdral  at  Queenstown  :  built  churches 

ill     l.i\  erp....],     Kcn-ingt'.n.    IN'rkhani.     llait..h. 

Stratford.  Leeds.  ( '..rk.  I  liil.lin  :  al-..  in  llclgiiiin    -more  than 

lot)  chin .  Ii.  -  i  ii  all — besides  orphanage-,  college-,  j.i ; 

etc.;  rc.-tored  tliearehiepiscopal  palace  :it  Mayliehl  :  In. 
a  superb  (iothic  structure  begun  liy  hi-  father  at  Seal  i- 1 
Hall  ;  claimed  for  his  father  the  merit  of  designing  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament,  supporting  the  claim  in  a  volume. 
D.  Feb.  — ,  ISTH.  Q.  B.  KmmiiMjii  i«. 

Pngwash,  a  seaport  in  Cumberland  eo.,  N.  S..  on 
Northumberland  Strait,  50  miles  W.  of  Pict.ui.  It  has 

([Harries  of  gypsum,  lime-tone,  ami  -aii.|-t.,ne.      Deals  are 

largely  shipped  to  ilreat  Uritain.     P.  about  700. 

Pujet'  (PiEiiuK).  b.  ut  Marseilles  Oct.  31,  1B22:  was 
apprenticed  as  a  wood-carver  in  a  shipbuilding  estahli-h- 
mcnt;  visited  Italy  t»  ice.  studying  art:  practised  painting 
for  some  time,  but  devoted  himself  subsequently  to  sculp- 
ture and  architecture;  resided  for  SI-MTU!  vears  in  (io..  :i. 
but  was  recalled  to  France  in  1664  by  Colbert  as  din 
of  ship  decoration  at  tho  docks  of  Toulon  ;  retired  ati 
few  years'  service  into  private  life.  D.  at  Marseilles  He,-. 
-,  I'i'M.  His  most  celebrated  works  are  St.  iSfba*ti<in,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Maria  da  Carignano  in  Genoa  :  Mil"  iii  - 
rnui-iil  iiif  <i  Linn  and  J'erttu*  ttnrl  Andromeda,  at  Ver- 
sailles, lie  belongs  wholly  to  the  school  of  Bernini. 

Pujol',  de  (ALEXAXDRE  DKNIS  Abel),  b.  at  Valen- 
ciennes, France,  Jan.  30,  1785;  studied  painting  under 
David,  and  obtained  distinction  by  historical  and  religious 
pictures.  D.  at  Paris  Sept.  28,  1861. 

1'iilus'ki,  county  of  Central  Arkansas.  Area,  700  sq. 
m.  Traversed  by  the  Arkansas  River  and  by  Cairo  and 
Fulton  and  Memphis  and  Little  Rock  It.  Its.  It  is  undu- 
lating, fertile,  welt  timbered,  and  produces  live-stock,  corn, 
cotton,  and  lumber.  Iron,  lead,  and  silver  ores,  kaolin, 
and  some  coal  arc  found.  Cap.  Little  Rock.  P.  32,060. 

Pulaski,  county  of  Central  ticorgiii.  Area,  5aO  sq.  in. 
It  is  somewhat  uneven,  but  fertile.  Cotton,  corn,  and  live- 
stock are  leading  products.  Traversed  by  Brunswick  and 
Miicim  R.  R.  and  Ocmulgeo  River.  Cap.  Hawkinevilic. 
P.  11,940. 

Pulnski,  county  of  S.  Illinois.  Area,  190  BO.  m.  It 
is  uneven,  very  fertile,  and  well  timbered.  On  the  S.  K. 
Ohio  River  separates  it  from  Kentucky.  Tobacco,  wheat. 
corn,  and  lumber  are  leading  products.  Traversed  by  Illi- 
nois Central  and  Cairo  and  Vincennes  R.  Ks.  Cap.  Hound 
City.  P.  8752. 

Pulaski,  county  of  N.  W.  Indiana.     Area,  434  sq.  m. 
It  consists  partly  of  prairie  and  partly  of  oak  op.  i 
Grain,  wool,  and  hay  are  leading  products.     Traverse. 1  l.\ 
Pittshurg  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  and  Louisville  New  Al- 
bany and  Chicago  R.  Rs.     Cap.  Winamao.     P.  7801. 

I'lilaski,  county  of  Central  Kentucky.  Area,  640  sq.  m. 
It  is  hilly  and  very  fertile.  Tobacco,  grain,  wool,  and  live- 
stock are  leading  products.  Coal  is  found,  with  other  valu- 
able minerals.  Traversed  by  Cumberland  River  and  its 
forks.  Cap.  Somerset.  P.  17,670. 

Pulaski,  county  of  Central  Missouri.  Area,  500  sq.m. 
It  is  very  hilly,  with  fertile  valleys  and  great  mineral 
wealth.  Corn  and  live-stock  are  leading  products.  Trav- 
ersed by  Gasconade  River  and  Atlantic  and  Pacific  R.  U. 
Cap.  Waynesville.  P.  4714. 

Pnlaaki,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia.     Area,  325  sq.  m. 
It  is  mountainous,  and  contains  coal  and  other  inin. 
Grain  and  tobacco  are  important  products.     Traversed  by 
New  River  and  bv  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
Cap.  Xcwl>ern.     P.  6438. 

Pnlaski,  p.-v.,  Indian  Creek  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  In.L. 
Tippeeanoc  River.     P.  123. 

Pulaski,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  Co.,  Mich.     P.  HGi. 

Pulaski,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  at  the  inter- 
section of  Oswego  and  Rome  and  Syracuse  Northern  K.  K-., 
lias  ;ln  academy,  4  churches,  a  custom-house,  jail,  paper 
and  straw-board  mills.  '2  bunks.  1  newspaper,  2  door,  sash, 
and  blind  factories.  1  foundry,  a  carbon-pipe  factory,  a 
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butter-tub  factory,  2  tanneries,  4  grist-mills,  and  a  chair- 
factory.  P.  1560.  L.  READE  MUZZY,  ED.  "  DEMOCRAT." 

!°  ii  las  I;  i ,  p.-v.  anil  tp.,  Williams  co.,  0.,  includes  Bryan, 
the  county-seat.  P.  3547. 

Pulaski,  tp.,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     P.  913. 

Pulaski,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Pa.,  on  Erie  and 
Beaver  Canal  and  Erie  and  Pittsburg  11.  It.  P.  1563. 

Pulaski,  tp.,  Oconeo  co.,  S.  C.     P.  653. 

Pulaski,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Giles  co.,  Tenn.,  on  Nashville 
and  Uecatur  division  of  Louisville  Nashville  and  Great 
Southern  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper  and  is  the  trade-centre 
for  a  large  agricultural  district.  P.  2070. 

Pulaski,  tp.,  Iowa  co.,  Wis.     P.  1082. 

Pulaski  (CASIMIR),  COUNT,  called  in  Polish  KAZIMIEKZ 
PTLAWSKI,  b.  in  Lithuania  Mar.  4,  1747,  son  of  Count 
Joseph  Pulaski,  who  in  1768  formed  the  Confederation  of 
Bar  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  Poland;  was 
educated  for  the  law;  saw  some  military  service  under 
Charles,  duke  of  Courland,  and  in  1769  joined  his  father 
and  two  brothers  in  the  national  struggle  against  the 
despotism  of  King  Stanislaus  Augustus.  His  father  and 
brothers  having  perished  in  the  war,  Casimir  was  for  some 
time  commander  of  the  insurgents,  and  made  a  bold  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  king  in  Warsaw.  Being  outlawed  on 
the  failure  of  this  attempt,  he  escaped  to  Turkey  1772  ;  par- 
ticipated in  a  war  against  Russia;  proceeded  to  France, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Franklin,  and  offered 
his  services  to  the  cause  of  American  independence.  Ar- 
riving at  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1777,  ho  joined  the 
army  as  a  volunteer;  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Brandy  wine,  and  two  days  later  was  appointed  by  Con- 
gress brigadier-general  (Sept.  13J,  and  given  command  of 
the  cavalry.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Germantown, 
and  in  Mar.,  1778,  having  resigned  his  command,  he  formed 
at  Valley  Forge  an  independent  corps  of  lighthorse  and 
infantry  called  "  Pulaski's  Legion,"  officered  chiefly  by 
foreigners.  By  a  surprise  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.,  a 
large  part  of  his  infantry  was  bayonettcd,  but  the  legion 
was  again  recruited  to  3)10  men.  In  Feb.,  1779,  he  set  out 
for  the  South;  reached  Charleston  May  8  ;  made  a  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  British  advance-guard 
May  1 1 ;  accompanied  Count  d'Estaing  to  the  siege  of 
Savannah,  where  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  French 
and  American  cavalry ;  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  as- 
sault of  Oct.  9 ;  was  carried  on  board  the  U.  S.  brig  \Va.--p 
in  Savannah,  where  he  d.  Oct.  11,  1780,  and  was  buried  on 
St.  Helen's  Island.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected 
by  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  and  the  cornerstone  laid  by 
La  Fayette  in  1825.  (See  his  Lift  in  Sparks's  American 
Biography,  2d  series,  vol.  iv.) 

Pul'ci  (Luioi),  b.  at  Florence  in  1431 ;  belonged  to  the 
circle  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Poliziano,  and  d.  in  1487. 
Of  his  epic,  11  Moi-yante  Mayyiore,  Lord  Byron  has  trans- 
lated one  song. 

Pulgas,  tp.,  San  Mateo  co.,  Cal.     P.  1438. 

Pulley.  See  MECHANICAL  POWERS,  by  PROF.  W.  P. 
TROWBRIDGE,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Pullman  (JAMES  MINTON),  b.  Aug.  21,  1836,  at  Port- 
land, Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  St.  Lawrence 
Divinity  School  in  1860;  pastor  of  the  First  Universalist 
parish  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  same  year;  ordained  in  1862;  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  of  the  church  of  Our  Saviour,  New 
York  City,  in  1867  ;  organized  the  Young  Men's  Universal- 
ist Association  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1869;  has  been 
secretary  of  the  General  Convention  of  Universalists  since 
1868,  and  chairman  of  the  publication  board  of  the  New 
York  State  convention  of  Universalists,  having  in  charge 
the  Christian  Leader  since  1869. 

Pulmonaria.    See  LUNGWORT. 

Pulmona'ta,anorderofgasteropodous  breathingmol- 
lusks,  deriving  the  name  from  the  fact  that  the  blood  is 
exposed  to  the  air  while  circulating  though  a  vascular  net- 
work lining  the  internal  surface  of  the  bronchial  cavity. 
There  are  two  genera,  P.  terrestrit  and  P.  aijuatica,  the 
former  comprehending  five  and  the  latter  six  genera. 

Pulmon'ifers  [Lat.  pulmo,  "lung,"  and  /era,  to 
"bear"],  the  name  of  a  sub-class  of  gasteropods  adapted 
for  aerial  respiration  by  a  peculiar  lung-like  modification 
of  the  walls  of  the  pallial  cavity.  It  includes  the  common 
inoperculate  land  and  fresh-water  shells  and  slugs.  (See 
GASTEROPODS.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Pul'que  [Mexican],  the  fermented  juice  of  various  spe- 
cies of  AGAVE  (which  see).  It  is  obtained  by  scooping  out 
a  cavity  in  the  crown  of  the  plant  just  as  the  flower-stalk 
is  about  to  form.  In  this  cavity  the  sap  collects  for  many 
weeks,  one  plant  furnishing  a  large  amount  of  juice.  At 
first  the  taste  is  pleasant  and  the  liquor  harmless,  but  after 
fermentation  it  acquires  peculiarly  intoxicating  properties, 


and  is  very  injurious  in  its  constitutional  effects.  It  is 
used  in  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America. 

Pulsatilla.     See  ANEMONE. 

Pulse  [Lat.  puts,  ptdtis],  a  general  name  for  such  seeds 
of  leguminous  plants  as  are  used  for  human  food.  All 
kinds  of  pulse  abound  in  vegetable  caseinc,  and  all  are 
highly  nutritious,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not  easy  of  diges- 
tion, and  are  best  suited  for  hard-working  men.  Beans, 
pease,  and  lentils  arc  tho  most  important  kinds  of  pulse. 

Pulse  [Lat.  piilius,  from  pellfre,  to  "beat"],  the  result 
of  tho  blood-wave  sent  through  tho  arteries  of  tho  body  by 
the  ventricles  of  tho  heart.  Each  contraction  of  these  ven- 
tricles sends  into  the  arteries  two  to  four  ounces  of  blood, 
which,  entering  vessels  already  full  but  contracted,  ex- 
pands, elongates,  and  uplifts  them,  and  produces  a  sudrlcn 
lifting  and  impulse  on  the  finger  applied  to  them.  This 
impulse  is  equal  in  all  the  arteries  of  equal  size  throughout 
the  body,  but  tho  physician  usually  examines  it  on  the 
thumb-side  of  tho  wrist  (in  the  radial  artery),  because  there 
the  vessel  is  near  the  surfacc,'resting  on  bone,  and  its  vary- 
ing movements  can  be  best  appreciated.  These  movements 
indicate,  first,  the  particular  action  of  the  heart,  and  second, 
tho  state  of  contraction  or  relaxation  of  the  artcry-wnlls. 
Tho  frequency  of  tho  pulse  in  a  healthy  adult,  at  rest,  is 
72  to  75  beats  in  a  minute — in  women  a  little  more  frequent 
than  in  men;  more  frequent  while  standing  than  v.'hilc 
sitting,  least  frequent  in  tho  recumbent  position.  But  a 
slow  pulse  is  sometimes  found  in  healthy,  strong  persons ; 
40  or  45  beats  are  not  very  uncommon ;  Hcberdcn  and 
Fordyce  have  found  it  as  low  as  30  and  20,  tho  latter  in  one 
instance  no  more  than  20.  Muscular  exertion  increases 
the  number  of  heart-beats  in  a  given  time,  and  consequent!  v 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  in  proportion  to  its  amount  and 
duration.  Certain  mental  states,  as  surprise,  anger,  or  a 
sudden  sense  of  danger,  will  produce  great  increase  in  its 
frequency. 

Tho  pulse  in  disease  sometimes  becomes  very  frequent, 
and  sometimes  very  slow.  In  inflammation  of  tho  mem- 
branes of  tho  brain  in  children  it  has  been  often  found,  to- 
ward tho  termination,  beating  at  the  rate  of  180  for  a  day 
or  more;  it  has  sometimes  reached  200.  The  latter  num- 
ber cannot  bo  easily  counted  at  the  wrist ;  ICO  is  often  with 
difficulty  made  out;  but  the  heart-beats  can  be  appreciated 
by  tho  ear  at  almost  any  rate  of  possible  frequency,  except 
in  tho  mere  flutter  of  some  conditions  of  heart  disease.  In 
some  states  of  disease  of  tho  brain  and  liver  the  pulsations 
are  no  more  than  40,  or  even  30,  in  the  minute. 

Dr.  Guy,  ftfter  numerous  observations  at  different  ages, 
gives  the  following  as  his  results  in  regard  to  normal  fre- 
quency: At  birth,  140  per  minute;  in  infancy,  120;  in 
childhood,  100;  youth,  90;  adult  age,  75;  old  age,  70. 
Dr.  Guy  and  others  have  noted  that  it  is  more  frequent  in 
the  morning  than  in  the  evening. 

There  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  physical  life  than 
the  lively  sympathy  of  tho  heart,  expressed  by  the  varying 
pulse,  in  the  various  diseases  that  afflict  the  body.  It 
"speaks  a  various  language"  which  the  educated  alono 
can  properly  interpret.  It  is  small  or  full,  rapid  or  slow, 
hard  or  soft,  quick  or  prolonged,  irregular  in  various  ways, 
giving  a  varying  number  of  beats  in  tho  different  fractions 
of  a  minute,  the  beats  tumultuous,  frequent,  and  slow  al- 
ternately, or  is  double  (dicmtie  or  bisferiem).  It  is  often 
intermittent;  that  is,  a  single  beat  is  lost.  This  occurs 
both  with  and  without  disease  of  the  heart;  it  is  often 
caused  by  tho  use  of  tobacco.  In  some  states  of  imperfect 
innervation  of  the  heart  its  pulsations  cease  entirely,  to  be 
resumed  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  fraction  of  a 
minute.  In  two  such  cases  tho  writer  found  the  period  of 
absolute  inaction  of  the  heart  to  be  fifteen  seconds.  It  was 
attended  by  extreme  paleness,  complete  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, suspension  of  the  breathing;  indeed,  temporary 
death.  An  instrument  has  been  invented  by  which  many 
conditions  of  the  pulse  can  be  inscribed  on  paper  attached 
to  a  revolving  cylinder.  It  is  called  a  "  sphygmograph." 

Veaont  J'nlee. — The  arterial  pulsation  reaches  the  very 
small  arteries,  but  is  lost  in  the  smallest  or  capillary  ar- 
teries and  capillary  veins,  so  that  the  blood  returns  to  the 
heart  in  a  continuous,  steady  stream  ;  but  when  the  tri- 
cuspid  valve  is  insufficient,  a  wave  of  venous  blood  may 
be  sent  back  into  the  venous  trunks  and  produces  a  visible 
pulsation,  mostly  in  the  veins  of  the  neck.  Such  pulsa- 
tions will  correspond,  as  those  in  the  arteries  do,  with  the 
contractions  of  the  ventricles  (systole).  Hypertrophy  of 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  may  also  produce  venous 
pulsations.  So  may  aneurism  of  the  aorta  when  it  obstructs 
the  current  of  blood  descending  through  the  vena  cava,  the 
enlarged  artery  communicating  its  pulsation  to  the  blood 
in  the  vein.  In  some  instances  of  difficult  breathing  the 
veins  of  the  neck  are  seen  to  become  distended  in  a  sort  of 
wave,  apparently  from  below,  but  really  from  above,  be- 
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cause-  the  outlet  is  obstructed  at  the  heart.  This  filling 
III  in  expiration.  aiM  the  veins  are  emptied  in  in-pirii 
tii.n.  Though  llii-  action  ti;i^  hern  called  |(iil-c  MI-  |,uKa- 
IIMII.  il  i-  \civ  dillerent  from  the,  movement  to  which  Un- 
it-Tin is  commonly  applied. 

Nystcn  (  /'rVr/.'/mmV- .  (t*.  '  >lalcs  that  the  nrti>ri:>l  pulsa- 

tion<   in  the  horse  an-  from  '•'•-  to  '•'•*  i"  the  minute:   in  the 

•   -,in    I  i  I,,    |K:    111  MM  ii  anil   eows,   36  to  42:   in  sheep, 

711  In  77  ;  in  the  dug.  !MI  tn  1011.     These  co  nliting-  were  inaiie 

when  the  animals  were  a:  ALOX/.O  CI.AIIK. 

I'nl'tc  i.I,.si:i-ii  lliei'on  TK).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Me.-clicdc, 
Westphalia,  llcrmany.  <let.  I',.  ls|l;  took  his  medical  dc 
it  Marburg,  having  .-tudicd  also  at  the  g\mna-ia  of 
!;••!  lin  ami  SOU  :  settled  iii  Allontown,  I'a..  I  >::i.  and  was 
one  of  the  f. Hinders  of  a  honm-opal  hie  college  at  A I  lent  "»n  : 
removed  in  ISIII  tu  Cincinnati.  ().:  professor  of  elinieul 
iiieilirine  iii  tlie  hnuiieopathic  eulle_:e  at  Cleveland  Ls  J2 ; 
nt'  oblt6triol  !s.>.;  95;  afterward  professor  of  (lie  science 
of  clinical  medicine  in  I'ulte  Medical  Colleire.  Cincinnati, 
(I.;  served  as  editnr  In  various  profcsMonal  and  other 
journals :  author  nf  various  works  in  Knglish  and  (icrinun, 
of  which  tlic  best  known  U  the  llomn-'^xithic  Domestic 

l'Iiif*i'-i'in  (IS.'iOi,  wliich  has  had  all  cxtcnsi\e  Kale. 

I'tilt'cney  (WILLIAM),  carl  of  Bath,  b.  in  England  in 
lli>_':  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Christ 
Church.  Oxford;  entered  Parliament  as  aWhig  170o;  took 
]>a:t  in  the  prosecution  of  I>r.  Sachcverell  ;  defended  Wal- 
|inle  iii  the  |irn.-centiiiii  made  in  1712;  became  on  the  oc- 
ii  of  (Icin -ffi:  I.  jirivy  councillor  and  secretary  at  war 
1711  17  ;  lie, 'a  me  eofturer  of  the  household  under  Walpole 
I7-ii.  lint  went  over  to  the  opposition  1725,  becoming  the 
bitterest  political  enemy  of  his  former  friend,  against  whom 
In-  wrote  several  pamphlets:  fought  a  duel  with  Lord  Her- 
vey,  in  which  In, th  combatants  were  wounded,  1731 ;  be- 
came extremely  popular  as  the  leader  of  the  general  crusade 
against  Walpole;  associated  with  Tope  and  the  "  wits"  of 
the  day,  who  paid  him  extravagant  compliments  for  his 
literary  ability  ;  was  the  veal  t'ramor  of  the  cabinet  of  1742 
on  the  downfall  of  Walpolc,  though  the  carl  of  Wilmington 
was  the  ostensible  head  :  wan  created  nt  this  time  earl  of 
Hath  ;  lost  much  political  influence  by  his  transference  to 
the  t'pper  Mouse  of  Parliament,  and  was  premier  for  two 
days  in  1'cb..  17  Hi,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Pelham  min- 
istry, but  was  unable  to  form  a  cabinet.  D.  in  London 
July  S.  ITI'tt,  his  title  expiring  with  him,  as  he  left  no  male 
issue.  Author  of  many  political  pamphlets,  and  chief  as- 
sistant of  Bolingbroke  in  writing  the  celebrated  journal 
I'll''  '  V'f/V.-o/iaH. 

Pult'ney,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  N.  Y.,  near 
Crooked  Lake.  P.  1393. 

Pultney,  tp.,  Belmont  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River,  Central 
Ohio  division  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  Kivcr  division 
of  Cle\  eland  and  Pittsburg  R.  Rs.,  includes  the  v.  of  Bel- 
lairc.  P.  6319. 

I'liltnr yvil Ic,  p.-v.,  Williamson  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Lake  Ontario. 

Pu'lu,  or  Vegetable  Silk,  a  richly-beautiful   fibre 

produced  by  a  tree-fern  of  the  genus  t'if">tiuin,  growing  in 
the  .Malay  and  other  Pacific  islands.  The  attempt  to  manu- 
facture it  has  not  proved  successful,  but  it  is  a  very  useful 
styptic,  and  i?  considerably  used  as  such  by  Dutch  surgeons. 

I'li'iiiit,  or  Cougar  [Fctis  comWor,  Linn.],  a  carnivor- 
ous animal  found  throughout  South  America  and  a  great 
part  of  North  America,  known  in  Spanish  American  coun- 
tiir-  as  the  American  lion,  and  in  the  V.  S.  as  the 
mount  or  wild-tat,  and  vulgarly  as  "painter"  (a  corrup- 
tion  of  "panther").  The  adult  male  is  from  four  to  five 
feet  Ion;;,  has  a  thick  fnr.  brown  above  and  grayish-white 
beneath,  with  the  ears  and  tail  nearly  black,  and  some- 
time- partially  striped  along  the  sides.  It  climbs  trees, 
lives  cliiclly  upon  .leer,  and  has  a  shrill  scream;  is  cow- 
ardly, and  docs  not  voluntarily  attack  man,  but  makes  a 
nice  to  the  hunter.  It  is  easily  tamed, 
and  becomes  ipiite  docile. 

Pum'ice  [Lat./j«ni»],  alight,  porous  mineral,  a  sort  of 
soft  trachyte,  found  near  active  or  extinct  volcanoes,  and 
formed  by  steam  in  blast  furnaces  when  water  is  poured 
over  incited  cinder.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  admixture 
of  gases  in  the  lava  from  which  it  is  formed  is  the  cause 
of  il-  ]. 0 runs  nature.  It  is  considerably  used  in  the  arts, 
in  polishing  hard  materials,  and  in  dressing  parchment 
and  line  leather.  In  the  toilet  it  serves  to  remove  stains 
and  patches  of  thickened  cuticle.  It  is  chiefly  exported 
frnm  Ihe  Lipari  Islaml>. 

Pump.     A  pump  is  a  machine  for  elevating  water  or 
other  liquid.     The  height  to  which  the  water  i-  raised  is 
called   the   "lift."      Pumps   sometimes  act  not  by  raising 
water,  but  by  forcing  it  into  a  vessel  against  a  ] 
in  the  case  of  the  feed-pumps  of  steam-boilers.     Such  pres- 
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sure  may.  however,  be  always  represented  by  a  head  of 
water.  The  necessities  of  industry  and  the  rivalry  of  in- 
ventors and  innnulac 

inniimeralilc  \  arictics    of 

(hi-   machine.      The  ac- 
companying   tigui- 
example-  of  the  type-  in 
ino^t  ci'iimi'in  use. 

I    shows  the  sim- 
irm    of    (hi 

eliine.  It  is  u-cd  for 
lill-  of  but  a  few  led. 
for  draining  shallow  pits 
and  hailinu'  Hat  liotinm 
ed  boats.  As  it  can  lie 
made  by  a  carpenter  m 
a  few  hours,  it  i 

fluently      applied       where 

there    is    but    teni] 
need  of  a  pump.     I 

Bists  of  a  sijuarc  w !•  n 

barrel,  n  loot  vahe  ,< , 
and  a  piston  /,.  Tin- 
foot  \alve  is  a  1- 

tlilp     on     ;l     u lei, 

the  flap  has  a  leaden 
back  to  give  it  due  MifT- 
ness  and  weight.  The 

piston  A  is  a  leather  cup 
attached  N  a  wooden  rod. 

On  its  downward  stroke 
the    water    folds 
gether,  and  allows  it  to 
pass   freely.     In  its  up- 
ward movement  the  wa 
ter   distends    or   bags   it 
out,  causing  it  to  press 
against   the   interior    of 
the    barrel,  and    making 
it  tight.     The  water  above  the   piston  is  simply  lifted. 
while  the  water  follows  the  piston  and  flows  through  the 
F1G.  2.  valve  a  in  virtue  of  the 

atmospheric  prc--ure. 
Pumps  of  this  kind  are 
sometimes  arranged  as 
at  Fig.  2.  The  work- 
man procures  a  tough 
sapling,  and,  fixing  one 
end  securely,  all 
the  other  to  the  pump- 
rod.  This  acts  as  a 
spring  to  raise  the  pis- 
ton. With  this  arrange- 
ment the  workman  throws  his  weight  upon  the  spring  at 
each  stroke,  pressing  down  the  piston,  which  rises  with 
but  slight  effort.  He  works  in  this  manner  with  much 

less  fatigue  than  in  rais- 
ing the  water  by  a  dead 
lift.  Water  is  always 
poured  into  such  a  pump 
before  starting  it. 

Fig.  3  is  a  section  of  a 
force-pump  much  used 
for  domestic  purposes. 
Fig.  6  is  a  general  view 
of  the  same.  The  valves, 
the  most  important  or- 
gans of  the  pump,  are 
fully  shown  here  and  at 
Figs.  4  and  5.  Fig.  4  is 
the  valve  m  or  /*•,  which 

Flo.  4. 
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serves  at  the  same  time 
aa  a  joint-pocking.  The 
outer  ring  serves  as  the 
joint-packing.  The  in- 
ner circle  is  the  valve  or 
flap.  The  neck  between 
the  two  is  the  hinge.  A 
backing  of  lead  gives 
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weight  and  stiffness  to  the  flap.  The  piston-rod  passes 
through  a  stuffing-box  P  in  the  cover  g,  and  is  moved 
by  a  handle,  as  shown  at  Fig.  6.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  pump  is  readily  understood. 
During  the  downward  movement  of  the 
piston  the  valves  m  and  k  close,  preventing 
the  backward  movement  of  the  water.  The 
pressure  of  the  water  raises  the  valve  c  in 
the  piston,  and  allows  the  water  to  pass 
through  the  piston  as  it  descends.  During 
the  upward  movement  of  the  piston  the 
valve  c  is  closed.  The  water  above  the 
piston  is  forced  through  the  branch  /,  rais- 
ing the  valve  k  and  passing  into  the  ascend- 
ing pipe  1.  The  atmospheric  pressure  forces 
the  water  through  the  supply-pipe  o  into 
tlie  pump-barrel  A,  raising  the  valve  M. 
This  pump  differs  from  the  ordinary  do- 
mestic pump  only  in  delivering  the  water 
above  the  pump.  If  the  cover  </  and  the 
branch  /  were  removed,  it  would  be  the  ordinary  suction- 
pump  discharging  aty*.  The  piston  of 
the  ordinary  suction-pump  is  more  com- 
monly made  as  shown  at  Fig.  5.  It  has 
a  joint  at  c,  as  the  piston-rod  does  not 
move  in  a  straight  line.  The  leather 
packing  is  also  differently  applied  from 
that  shown  at  il,  Fig.  3. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pumps 
shown  at  Figs.  1  and  3  are  sfntfle-ftctin^. 
They  furnish  a  stream  only  during  the 
ascent  of  the  piston.  Fig.  7  represents 
a  double-acting  pump  driven  by  a  pow- 
erful steam-engine.  It  is  one  of  a  pair 
of  pumps  constructed  by  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton  of  New  York  for  the  town  of  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  intended  to  raise  2.000,000 
gii lions  of  water  per  day  to  a  height  of 
about  180  feet.  The  plunger  a  moves 
horizontally  through  water-tight  pack- 
ing. It  is  supposed,  in  the  drawing,  to 
be  moving  as  indicated  by  the  arrow.  In 
so  doing  it  diminishes  the  water-space  in 
the  chamber  b,  forcing  the  water  through 
the  valves  I  II  into  the  chamber  e  com- 
municating with  the  force-main  /.  At 
the  same  time  it  tends  to  create  a  vacuum 
in  the  chamber  c,  which  tendency  causes 
the  water  to  rise  from  the  pump-well 
through  the  pipe  y  and  chamber  (/,  lifting  the  valves  o  o  & 
and  entering  the  chamber  c.  During  the  return  stroke  the 
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water  enters  the  chamber  b  through  the  valves  TJ  n  «,  and 
passes  from  c  to  c  through  the  valves  m  m  w,  the  valves  III, 
o  o  o  remaining  closed.  This 
is  called  a  double-acting 
pump,  because  it  discharges 
an  unintermittent  stream,  h 
is  an  air-chamber  communi- 
cating with  the  force-main. 
Its  use  is  explained  under 
the  head  of  PUMPING-EN- 
GIXES.  Figs.  8  and  9  show 
the  valves  of  this  pump  :  </  is 
the  valve-seat,  of  iron  with  a 
brass  face.  It  is  leaded  into 
a  recess  in  the  plate;  a  is  the 
valve,  of  rubber  ;/*,  a  spindle 
on  which  the  valve  slides  in 
rising  and  falling;  b,  a  plate  forming  a  socket  for  the 
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valve  and  a  bearing  for 
the  spring  ;  d,  a  spiral 
spring  of  brass  wire;  c, 
cap;  k  h,  nuts.  Each 
pump  has  twenty-four 
valves,  there  being  two 
rows,  only  one  of  which 
appears  in  the  drawing. 
Fig.  10  is  an  outline 
sketch  of  a  double  pump 
for  supplying  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  is 
driven  by  an  enormous 
steam-engine,  and  is  cap- 
able of  raising  10,000,000 
gallons  170  feet  in  16 
hours,  a  a  are  the  pump- 
barrels  ;  b  b,  the  pistons,  each  having  a  valve;  d  d  are  the 
piston-rods,  each  passing  through  a  stuffing-box  and  at- 

FIG.  10. 


tached  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  balance-beam  of  the 
steam-engine,  so  that  one  piston  descends  while  the  other 
rises;  c  c,  c  c  are  valves  in  the  annular  spaces  around  the 
pump-barrels.  The  operation  of  this  pump  is  as  follows : 
The  upper  piston  while  rising  draws  the  water  through  the 
valve  of  the  lower  piston  and  the  valves  e  e.  The  lower 
piston  while  rising  forces  the  water  through  the  valve  of 
the  upper  piston  and  the  valves  c  c.  The  traverse  or  stroke 
of  each  piston  is  10  feet,  and 
each  stroke  advances  the  col- 
umn of  water  in  the  force- 
main  by  this  distance.  Xo 
attempt  is  made  to  show  the 
construction  of  these  valves; 
examples  of  such  will  bo 
found  under  the  head  of 
VALVES. 

Fig.  11  is  a  pump  devised 
T>  by  liramah,  and  much  used 
in  the  old-fashioned  hand 
fire-engine.  It  is  operated 
by  giving  a  rocking  move- 
ment to  the  shaft  y  by  means 
of  brakes  on  the  ends  of  the 
arms  a  b.  The  shaft  y  carries 
a  diaphragm  m  closely  fitting 
the  cylindrical  pump-cham- 
ber. Upon  pressing  down  the 
end  b  of  the  arm,  the  dia- 
phragm revolves  from  m 
toward  c.  The  valves  c  and  e  close,  d  and  /  open.  The 
water  is  drawn  through  the  pipe  h  and  forced  into  the 
chamber  n.  When  the  diaphragm  revolves  in  the  oppo- 
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site  clin'ftiim,  r  ami  '•  open,  d  and  /  clo?c,  and  the  same 
ni'-vmcnt  of  the  water  takes  place.  The  chamber  »  is 

v  filled  with  nir  in  a 

iliirl)  ;i  |o~r-Mon, 

wh»-r   i-l;i-licily  help-   t(» 
maintain  an  uninlcrnipt 
ed     'ti  --am     through     tho 
pipe    /.-.        Fig.    1-     i-     ;i 
}'iiiii|>  ;i]-o    Mild    In  hi-  in 
\  entrd    I,y    Iframiih,  to   be 
:!  imiOUS 

rotary  mo\  emenl.  An 
elli|>tir;tl  diaphragm  •  < 
til '  tin-  eylindni-iil  puinp- 
•••  r  rightly  by  meaiM 
of  -ilil;il.lr  [Kicking  at  tilt! 

•     Mini    ends, 

A  sliding  partition  .  is  prosed  by  springs  again-t  thi< 
diaphragm,  forming  a  tiirlif  connect  ion  in  every  position 
tif  flic  latter.  'I'll"  shaft  !>  passes  through  a  Muffing-box 
in  the  end  of  the  pump-chamber,  and  i<  turned  by  a  crank 
in  the  case  of  a  hand-pump  and  by  a  belt  and  pulley  in  a 
PIUMT  pump.  The  diaphnigm  revolving  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  the  -pa>-'-  communicating  with  tile  supply- 
pipe  ,/  Bnlargef,  and  draws  the  water  through  </,  and  the 
.-].:]•.•  oommunioating  with  the  discharging  pipe  e  dimin- 
ishe<.  jiiid  force*  the  water  through  e. 

We  eniiie  now  to  the,  cunt ri filial  pump,  a  machine  much 
n^c  1  in  hydnuilic  c<>n>trui-tiun*<  requiring  tlie  temporary 
.  al  of  large  volumes  of  water.  The  water  i>  can-«-d 
to  r«  \olvr  with  great  velocity  in  a  circular  chamber.  Tho 
ncy  \\hieh  water,  in  eominon  with  all  heavy  bodies 
h;t<  t  >  move  In  a  straight  lino  causes  a  pressure  upon  the 
ciivMtnfereiice  "f  die  chamber  sufficient  to  make  the  water 
ri-e  t>>  a  greater  or  less  hei<;hr.  depending  on  the  velocity. 
The  simplest,  mo^t  eflieieiit,  and  most  reliable  form  of  the 
:!ugal  pump  is  the  one  indieated  by  Fig".  !(»  and  17. 
It  is  placed  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  pit  to  be  drained, 
and  Ming  onoa  put  in  position,  cannot  bo  readily  changed. 
Tin1  u;ih"'  nvrhi's  :i  rotary  movement  from  arms  attached 
to  a  vertical  shaft.  It  enters  the  pump  at  tho  centre  and 
rises  through  a  pipe  at  tho  circumference.  The  shaft  is 
drivrn  liy  :i  fleam-engine  by  means  of  a  belt  and  pulley 
at  the  top.  This  form  of  pump  requires  no  valves  and  is 
not  readily  deranged.  The  height  to  which  the  water  will 
rise  is  the  height  due  the  velocity  of  rotation  at  thecircuin- 
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that    i-*.  the 

height  from  which  a 

'•ody  must  t'all 
to  aci|uirc  this  vel- 
ocity. It  is  not  nl 
"iivcTiient  to 
place  the  pump  at 
the  lowest  point  of 
the  pit.  Some  ex- 
ea\  ations  require 
pumping  before, 

reaching  the  lowe-t 
point.  Some  also 
require  frequent 
eh.inge.s  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pump. 
For  such  cases  a 
pump  has  been  devise!  which  can  bo  placed  at  tho  top  of 
the  lift,  raising  the  water  by  suction.  Figs.  13,  14,  and  15 
sh»w  Mirh  a  pump  in  do- 
tail,  as  constructed  by 
Mr*sr<,  White,  Clarke  «t 
Co.  "f  liahlwin-ville. 
X.  V.  The  cylindrical 
shell  is  made  in  two 
hah  c-.  Fig.  li)  ihOK  ^ 

Mf  with  the  arms. 
Fig.  1  t   is  a  vortical  sec- 
tion  showing  the  \  ah  e-\ 
«t    is    the    driving    shaft 
i  stutl"- 

iiu'  !i  »\  /»,  ;md  carrying 
the  :i:m-;.  wliieli  aro  not 
sho\vn  in  the  section. 
The  .-haft  carries  a  pul- 
ley through  which  it  re- 
ceives motion  from  a 
jiot  lali'.i-  steam-engine  ; 
the  \  alves.  They 
are  made  of  thick  rub- 
ber, cut  nut  as  shown  at 
Fig.  f.  serving  as  joint- 
pacliing  as  well  as  \alvcs.  Fig.  15  is  on  auxiliary  hand- 
pump  attached  out^de  the  suction-pipe,  between  the 
valves,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  latter  and  the  pump 


before  starting.    It  i"  :i  .-ingle  a-tini:  plunger  pump.    U  hm 
j-[(.   j-  the  plunger  ri^--.  th-  lit'i*-!, 

admitting   air   or    water    into    tin 
heluerli   tlic   \;ihe^.       When   the  JtlitnL'-T 
falls,  c  rises,    eti-.       \Vlule    the    pninp     i-s 

iii    npeiatioii   the    water   Mown   continu- 
ously through    the   valve*.     These  are 

ll"l    r--rnM;il    t"   tin-   ;u-tioH    nf    till1    |HlIl!p 

while   running,    but   only    nr<-c--;ir  \    in 
filling  it  and   pre\enling  it   tVom  empty- 
ing when   it   Mop-.     The  length  of  the 
MIC!  ion  pipe    i-    ihere:i-rd    a-    t !  • 
vat  ion    progrc --c-.     Thi-    j  HI  nip    is   of 
nbjtvt.  to  the  came  restriction 
as  all  suet  ion -pn  nips.     Its  lift  cannot 
exceed  the  height  due  to  the  pressure 
.  li>,  Fio.  17. 


of  the  atmosphere.     In  fact,  it  cannot  work  efficiently  with 
more  than  three-fourths  of  that  lift.  J.  I*.  FIIIZKLL. 

l*n MI ps.  Air.     Sec  I*M  i  M  \  in  s. 

Pumpelly  (HAPIIAKL),  b.  at  Owego,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.t 
Sej)t.  S,  ls;',7:  educated  at  I'aris,  IIano\  er.  and  Fr«-iberg, 
Saxony,  1854-60;  was  engaged  in  mining  oper:ition<  in 
Arizona  1860-01  ;  was  employed  by  the  government  of 
Japan  t n  explore  the  island  of  Yezo  ISfil-63;  by  the 
ernment  of  China  to  report  upon  the  coal-supply  of  that 
empire  ISftt-fi-l;  returned  to  tho  C.  8.  over  land*  through 
Mongolia,  Siberia,  and  Russia  ;  became  professor  of  mining 
engineering  at  Harvard  1866  ;  made  a  survey  of  the  cop- 
per  icgion  of  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan  1870-71, 
and  was  State  geologist  of  Missouri  1871-73.  Author  of 
articles  in  scientific  journals  in  French,  German,  and  Eng- 
lish, of  (foologteal  Jfcuearchet  in  ('/n'tin,  Mitti;/ittfn,  <in<l 
Japan  (1867);  Acrots  America  and  A*i"  i  !>7t' h.  :ind  of 
volumes  of  the  Gtoloyfcal  Surrey  of  Michigan  (1873)  and 
of  Missouri  (1873),  each  accompanied  by  an  atlas. 

Pump'ing-En'ginc.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  steam- 
engine  constructed  specially  for  driving  a  pump,  the  en- 
gine and  pump  being  inseparable  from  each  other,  and 
constituting  together  one  machine.  The  general  princi- 
ples of  the  construction  of  the  steam-engine  will  bo  found 
under  tho  appropriate  headings.  Nothing  more  can  be 
attempted  here  than  a  brief  exposition  of  the  distinctive 
principles  applied  in  adapting  the  engine  to  pumping. 

Pumping  is  almost  always  performed  by  the  reciprocat- 
ing rectilinear  movement  of  a  piston  or  plunger.  Kotary 
pumps,  properly  so  called,  are  but  very  little  used.  Tho 
centrifugal  pump  is  usod  for  temporary  purposes,  and  is 
driven  by  an  ordinary  engine.  Inasmuch  as  steam  is 
almost  universally  applied  by  giving  a  reciprocating  recti- 
linear movement  to  a  piston  and  rod,  the  most  simple  and 
natural  idea  of  a  pumping-engine  consisU  of  a  steam-cyl- 
inder in  the  same  line  with  the  pump-cylinder,  the  pistons 
being  connected  by  tho  same  rod.  This  is  a  common  form 
of  engine  for  dealing  with  small  quantities  of  water.  Such 
machines  are  called  direct-acting  engines.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  great  compactness  and  moderate  cost.  They 
are  also  free  from  an  inconvenience  belonging  to  crank- 
engines  ;  viz.  in  certain  positions  of  the  crank  called  "  dead 
points"  the  engine  cannot  be  started.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  have  very  serious  disadvantages.  The  steam  must  be 
maintained  at  full  pressure  during  the  stroke,  losing  all 
the  benefit  of  expansion.  Moreover,  to  reverse  the  motion 
of  the  piston  at  the  proper  point  without  too  much  clear- 
ance requires  valves  and  valve-gear  of  more  compli 
construction  than  the  crank-engine.  A  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  first  disadvantage  requires  a  fow  words  as  to  tho 
nature  of  expansion. 

In  unexpansive  engines  the  "port"  or  orifice  for  tho 
admission  of  steam  from  the  boiler  is  kept  open  during 
the  entire  "  stroke  "  or  traverse  of  tho  piston.  At  tho  end 
of  the  stroke  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  steam  of  the  same 
pressure  substantially  as  that  in  tho  boiler.  This  is  rejected 
through  the  exhaust-port  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston. 
In  an  expansive  engine  the  admission-port  is  closed  when 
the  piston  has  performed  a  part  of  its  stroke,  tho  remainder 
being  performed  by  tho  expan-ion  of  the  steam  in  the  cyl- 
inder. The  portion  of  the  stroke  performed  with  tho 
admission-port  open  is  called  tho  "admission."  The 
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point  at  which  the  admission-port  is  closed  is  called  the 
"cut-off."  If  the  cut-off  occurs  when  the  piston  has 
performed  one-fourth  of  its  stroke,  the  engine  is  said  to 
have  a  cut-off  of  one-fourth  and  a  fourfold  expansion. 
Steam  used  with  twofold  expansion  gives  67  per  cent,  more 
power  than  when  used  without  expansion,  with  threefold 
expansion  more  than  twice  as  much,  with  fivefold  expan- 
sion two  and  a  half  times  as  much,  with  tenfold  expansion 
more  than  three  times  as  much,  and  with  twenty-fold 
nearly  three  and  three-fourths  times  as  much.  It  is  at 

FIG 


once  apparent  from  these  facts  that  no  efficient  pumping- 
engine  can  be  constructed  which  does  not  avail  itself  of  the 
expansive  force  of  the  steam,  and  its  efficiency  usually  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  to  which  it  can  use  this  agency. 
Wo  accordingly  recognize  four  general  types  of  the  pump- 
ing-engine,  distinguished  by  the  means  employed  for  iii-ing 
expansion:  (1)  Simple  direct-acting  or  non-expansive  en- 
gines. It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  a  simple  direct- 
acting  engine,  as  shown  at  Fig.  1,  cannot  use  steam  expan- 
sively. As  soon  as  the  steam  is  cut  off,  the  pressure  upon 

1. 


the  steam-piston  commences  to  diminish,  and  if  the  degree 
of  expansion  is  great,  the  pressure  becomes  very  small 
toward  the  end  of  the  stroke.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
sistance to  the  movement  of  the  water-piston  is  the  same 
at  all  parts  of  its  stroke,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  steam- 

iressure  falls  below  this  latter  the  movement  must  stop. 

n  this  machine  the  advantage  of  expansion  is  sacrificed 


I 


to  compactness  anil  simplicity.     (2)  Direct-acting  engines 
with  more  than  one  cylinder  of  differ-  p,G  2. 

ft 


ent  capacities,  the  exhaust-port  of  the 
smaller  cylinder  communicating  with 
the  admission  or  "  steam  "  port  of  the 
larger.  No  cut-off  is  used  in  such  en- 
gines, but  a  limited  degree  of  expan- 
sion is  secured,  combined  with  a  nearly 
uniform  pressure  on  the  pump-piston 
or  plunger.  (3)  The  Cornish  engine 
(so  called  from  its  having  formerly  been  the  leading  type 
of  engine  employed  for  draining  the  mines  of  Cornwall, 
Eng.).  In  this  type  of  engine  the  steam  only  FlG  g 
acts  upon  one  side  of  the  piston.  Its  imme- 
diate effect  is  to  lift,  or  rather  to  toss,  an  enor- 
mous weight,  which  in  its  descent  acts  upon 
the  plunger  of  the  pump.  How  such  a  move- 
ment can  exert  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  will  ap- 
pear upon  a  little  reflection.  Let  Fig.  12  represent  a  cyl- 
inder and  piston,  the  piston  being  attached  by  means  of 
its  rod  to  a  heavy  weight.  Suppose  steam  admitted 
through  the  port  «,  of  pressure  barely  sufficient  to  raise 
the  weight.  It  will  rise  as  long  as  tho  steam  enters  the 
cylinder,  and  stops  as  soon  as  it  ceases.  No  expansion 
can  take  place  in  this  case.  The  steam  must  be  dis- 
charged from  the  cylinder  at  the  same  pressure  that  it 
nad  when  it  came  from  the  boiler.  Let  us  now  vary  the 
supposition  by  assuming  the  steam  to  exert  a  pressure  on 
the  piston  equal  to  two  or  three  times  tho  weight.  The 
latter  rises  suddenly  with  a  jump.  Suppose  the  steam  to 
be  cut  off  when  the  bottom  of  the  piston  has  reached  the 
position  k  c,  the  piston  continues  to  rise  under  the  action 
of  the  expanding  steam.  When  it  reaches  the  position 
/;  I,  where  we  may  suppose  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  by 
reason  of  the  expansion,  to  be  equal  to  tho  weight,  it  has 
a  velocity  sufficient  to  carry  it  much  higher.  Now,  above 
/.•  I  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  not  sufficient  to  lift  the 
piston  were  it  at  rest,  but  being  in  motion  the  pressure 
exerts  its  full  effect  in  prolonging  its  movement.  The 
piston  passes  the  line  k  I  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  carry 
it  to  d  e ;  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  extends  its 
movement  to  fg.  It  is  evident  that,  supposing  the  steam 
to  bo  always  cut  off  at  the  same  point,  the  greater  its  pres- 
sure the  higher  the  weight  will  ascend.  In  this  way  any 
desired  degree  of  expansion  may  be  secured,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  the  steam  may  be  utilized  after  it  has  become  far 
too  attenuated  to  operate  the  pump  directly.  (4)  Purnp- 


ing-engines  with  fly-wheels.  These  expand  their  steam 
upon  the  same  genera!  principle  of  mechanics  as  the  Corn- 
ish engine;  that  is,  they  employ  the  superfluous  pressure 
of  the  early  part  of  the  stroke  in  imparting  momentum  to 
an  immense  weight,  which  makes  good  the  deficiency  of 
pressure  in  the  latter  part  of  the  stroke.  The  weight  con- 
sists of  the  rim  of  a  wheel  to  which  motion  is  communi- 
cated by  the  piston  through  its  rod  and  a  connecting-rod. 
The  introduction  of  this  member  between  the  steam-cyl- 
inder and  pump,  with  the  requisite  connections  and  ap- 
pendages, makes  this  type  the  mo*t  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive of  all  the  forms  of  the  pumping-enginc,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  been  found  in  this  country  the  most 
efficient. 

Figs.  1  to  6  are  illustrations  of  the  first  type  of  engine. 
The  most  important  feature  of  these  engines  is  the  mecha- 
nism for  moving  the  valves.  Let  us  first  consider  Fig.  4, 

FIG.  4. 


which  represents  in  principle  the  pump  invented  and 
manufactured  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Knowles  of  Warren,  Ma.-s. 
Here  d  is  the  main  valve,  which,  when  moved  to  the  left, 
uncovers  the  passages  for  causing  the  piston  to  move  to 
the  right,  and  vice  rend.  At  first  view,  it  would  appear 
sufficient  to  attach  to  this  valve  a  rod  with  tappets /and 
y,  to  be  operated  by  the  arm  e  on  the  piston-rod.  A  little 
reflection  will  show  the  unfitness  of  such  an  arrangement. 
The  movement  of  the  valve  in  that  case  would  be  barely 
sufficient  to  reverse  the 
movement  of  the  piston, 
but  not  sufficient  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  cn- 
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gine.  With  a  heavy  load 
the  ports  would  be  open 
less  than  with  a  light  one,  since  less  force  would  be  re- 
quired to  arrest  the  movement  of  the  piston.  For  this 
reason  makers  of  these  engines  have  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  an  arrangement  for  continuing  tho 
movement  of  the  valve  after  the  motion  of  the  piston  is 
reversed.  This  arrangement  consists  of  an  auxiliary  cyl- 
inder and  piston.  The  auxiliary  cylinder  (Fig.  4)  is  truly 
cylindrical  at  its  ends  b  c.  The  central  part  is  enlarged, 
forming  the  steam-chest  a.  The  auxiliary  piston  reaches 
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nearly  the  whole  length  of  its  cylinder,  fitting  iteam-tigbt 

at  the  ends.  It  i-  attached  t"  IMC  \al\c  ./,  and  carries  the 
latter  with  it  in  it"  movement.  At  each  end  of  the  pi-Ion 
.Hi  its  lower  side  IT*  Ihrcc  minute  opening-  nr  |>"rt-,  each 
communicating  with  a  pas-i.L'c  which  lead-  to  tin-  Cilice  at 
lie  |.i-tcill.  A  roil  attached  I"  the  pi 

I-ll     11     Slulling    hoX     ill     till'     cylinder.         It     i*     called     tllf 

vaho  rod  or  valve  stem.  An  arm  <  i-  attached  to  the  rod 
of  I  he  main  piston.  It"  upper  end  ha-  a  hole  through 
which  tin'  \al\o  iod  |.  \  t.i].|iri  mi  tliis  arm 

strike-    III.-    MCT*d    rocking-lovcr    //.  and  gives    it   II    tilt  lit 

<-a.-h  stroke  of  thu  main  |,i-ton.    The  rocking-lover  i 
nei-li-d    with  III.-   ntlTf  rod   I...   an  arm.  as   shown  at  Fig.  6, 
anil  the  tilt  has  tin-  •.inmiiiciiiing          Kio.  6. 

;    movement  ol'  rolalion  to  the  aux- 
ili'irv  pi-ton.      Near  each  end  of  th<-  au\ 
iliurv  .-\Iind.-r.  in  the  hottom.  are  two  mi- 
nute p  oinmiinicat  ing    wilh   tho 
liest,    the  other    with   tin-    exhaust- 

I  in-  i Alienee  of  this    arrangement   is    that 

when  on.-  of  the  opciiini's  in  the  piston  (as  tt' ,  Fig.  5)  coin- 
\\ith  tin-  exhaait-port  in  the  cylinder,  the  steam  es- 
capes from  tin-  spar.-  i.  Fig.  I.  \Vhen  it  coincide-  with  the 
Itosm  |,o:l  tin-  -Irani  i-  admitted  to  li.  Bt«,  'I  !..•  o|  M  -ration 
of  till*  mechanism  is  as  follows:  Tin-  main  piston  i*  mov- 
ing toward  the  right  in  Fig.  1  ;  the  strain  is  entering  the 
It-It  end  of  (lie  main  cylinder,  and  i-s. -aping  from  the  right 
end  through  the  exhaUSt-pUBAgC  ('  ;  \vln-n  tht-  main  jii.-ton 
npproai-he*  the  end  of  tin-  cylinder  tin-  lapp.-t  on  the  arm 
e  strikes  the  right  end  of  the  lever  h.  causing  a  slight  rota- 
tion of  the  auxiliary  piston.  This  rotation  hring-th.-  pojt 
b,  Fi;;.  a.  oppo-ite  its  -tram  port,  and  (he  port  c'  oppo-ite 
its  exhaust  port.  The  auxiliary  piston  then  moves  to  the 
right,  carrying  I  lie  vahe  •/  wilh  it.  admitting  steam- to  the 
right,  and  allowing  it  to  esi-apo  from  the  left  of  the  main 
cylinder.  The  forward  movement  of  the  auxiliary  | 

<  \haust  at  '•'.  and  brings  a'  in  communication 
with  i!s  strain  port,  hringing  (In-  auxiliary  pi-ton  to  ic-t. 
U  hen  the  main  piston  reaohe-  the  leit  end  of  tho  cylinder 
the  reverse  action  takes  place.  In  such  small  engines  it 
often  happens  that  the  wnter  in  the  well  or  ci-tern  (alls  till 
the  pump  sucks  air.  In  that  ease  ihe  piston  starts  forward 
with  great  velocity.  To  prevent  it  from  striking  tho  cyl- 
inder-head, in  such  a  case,  before  the  auxiliary  piston  has 
time  to  act,  tho  tappets  f  g  on  tho  valve-rod  enable  tho 
pi-i»n  and  valve  to  DO  moved  by  tho  direct  action  of  the 
tappet  arm  /'. 

Fig.  I.  taken  from  London  A,*«<//M<-cri/i</,  July,  1875,  is  a 
-n  of  a  steam-pump  inado  by  (Jeorgo  F.  Blake  A,  Co. 
ol'  lloston.  It  has  an  auxiliary  piston  c  moving  the  main 
valve  </.  shown  in  section  at  Fig.  .'I.  The  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  this  engine  is  the  auxiliary  valve/.  This  is  in 
fa  -t  a  mov  ,,  at.  It  slides  upon  the  main  valve- 

Mal  /  m,  but  not  far  enough  to  close  any  of  the  ports.  It 
also  forms  a  scat  on  which  the  valve  d  slides.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  bottom  of  tho  auxiliary  valve,  and  Fig.  13  its 
seat;  c  c'  (Fig.  2)  are  recesses  in  the  valve.  On  the  seat 
(Fig.  Ki)  live  minute  ports  appear,  in  addition  to  the  three 
largo  ports  leading  to  the  main  cylinder  and  exhaust.  Tho 

ports  ./  and./'  lead  to  the  space  /,'  (  Fig.  ]  ),  „  and  c  lead  to 
/>  (  Fig.  I  i.  and  //  lea-Is  to  the  exhaust.  When  tho  valve 
(Fig.  2)  resting  on  the  scat  (Fig.  13)  is  moved  to  the 
right,  the  recess  c  covers  the  two  ports  a  b,  putting  the 
e  b  (Fig.  1)  in  communication  with  the  exhaust.  Tho 
port  /  is  mi. -01  ere.l.  admitting  steam  to  the  space  b',  Fig. 

I.  causing  the  auxiliary  pislon  to  move  to  the  left.  Tho 
action  of  the  engine  will  now  ho  apparent.  Tho  main 
piston,  moving  to  the  right  as  indicated,  strikes  the  tap- 
pet-rod h.  carrying  it  outward,  moving  the  auxiliary  vaU  c. 
and  bringing  9 into  a  position  proper  for  the  return  stroke. 
The  auxiliary  piston  moves  to  the  left,  as  explained,  car- 
main  \  alve  il  into  tho  position  necessary  for  re- 
versing the  ino\  ement  of  the  main  piston.  Should  the  main 
piston  ••  run  away"-  that  is.  move  so  fast  that  the  aiisil 

ary  piston  cannot  net,  which  occurs  when  the  pump  sucks 
air — the  auxiliary  valve  is  carried  beyond  the  main  vahe. 
and  takes  steam  for  reversing  the  movement  of  the  main 
piston.  An  iniproM-inent  recently  made  in  these  pumps 
eomilU  in  using  a  single  tappet-rod  passing  through  the 
of  tho  two  shown  here.  The 
reverse  movement  is  made  hy  the  water-piston. 
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Fig.  7  indicates  tho  construction  of  a  pumping-engino 


FIG.  8. 


of  the  second  type,  expanding  the  steam  hy  mean-  of  two 

c\  linders  w  ithouL  cut  oil.      <•    i-tiic   small  or  higli  pi . 

tl  r.  .(   it-   Mealli -eio  -r.  ;/   it-  e\!iau-t    i.  :  -   (lie 

lar_'e  or  h-w  pre-suje  cylinder.  /'  it-  -team  e!le-t,  /(  its 
exhall-t  pa--a-e.  The  -l.:il- 

passage  of  the  high  pressure    to  t  i    the 

low -pi  c-sure  c\  Under  I  h  rough  the  piin-  /.      From  the  latter 

i!    p. i    Ml    to   the    0  In   tile    li_'n|e    a   mo\ement   of 

tile  val\e-rod  lo  tin-  riL'hf  will  put  hoth  vahes  in  a  po-ition 
to  admit  steam  to  the  lett  of  each  piston  and  id.  a^e  it  trom 
the  right.  The  piston*  may  he  lived  to  the  same  rod.  hut 
the  more  usual  arrangement  i-  to  provide  the  l:ir_-e  pi-ton 
with  two  ro  i  nail  cylinder.  Tln-iod 

of  the   small   cylinder   dmes   the    pump,  and  I! 

large  one  ale  attached   to   it    hy  a  cro--.  head.     'I  lo'-e 
engine-  are  often  arranged  in  pairs,  each  actuating  a  pump 
delivering  into  the  same  main.      Kaeh  engine  inthi 
sci\.-s  as  an  auxiliary  cylinder  to  work  i  :   tin- 

other. 

It     may    ho    oh-er\ed    thai    the    Cornish    and    fly-wheel 
pumpiiiL'  ei  i,a\e    more    than    one  cylinder,  hut 

they  n-e  tile   .-lit  oil    ill  addition.      \  u  of  cylin- 

ders without  eut  off  is  the  only  means   of  working    - 
expansively  u-ed  in  dirert  act  ing  engines. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  Cornish  engine,  as  ap- 
plied to  mine  pumping, 
is  indicated  at  i 
The  weight  to  he  lifted 
consists  ol'  tin-  pump-rod 
and  its  atlachnien- 
ed  the  •'pit-work.' 
rod  is  composed  of  tim- 
bers placed  end  to  end 
and  fastened  together  hy 
iron  fish  plate-  and  holts. 
P  In  its  descent  it  a 
the  pump  plunge: 
total  weight  is  often  much 
greater  than  could  be  lift- 
ed by  the  engine ;  it  is  sus- 
tained, in  part,  by  coun- 
terweights called  "balance-bobs."  The  steam  is  admitted 
above  the  piston,  lifting  the  weight  by  means  of  a  balance 
or  working-beam.  In  the  figure  P  is  tho  pump-rod,  T  is  the 
"  plug-rod  "  for  working  the  valves.  Two  other  rods  arc 
shown,  one  of  which  works  tho  air-pump  of  the  cond. 
the  other  the  feed-pump  for  supplying  the  boiler.  B  is  one 
of  a  pair  of  heavy  timbers  called  the  spring  heams.  to  pre- 
vent tho  piston  from  overreaching  its  stroke  and  striking 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  in  ease  the  pump-rod  should 
break  or  the  valves  should  not  work  as  intended.  In  such 
ease  a  projection  on  the  end  of  the  working-beam  strikes 
these  timbers.  The  same  necessity  exists  in  tho  Cornish  as 
in  direct-acting  engines  for  an  independent  mechanism  to 
control  the  movement  of  tho  valves.  This  mechanism  is 
called  the  cataract,  and  is  thown  at  Fig.  9.  It  consists  of 
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a  cistern  in  which  works  a  small  plunger-pump.  A  tap- 
pet on  tho  plug-rod  T  when  tho  latter  is  near  tho  lower 
part  of  its  stroke  presses  down  the  handle  e  and  raises  the 
plunger,  together  with  tho  heavy  weight  a.  The  plunger 
rises  readiiy,  drawing  water  into  the  cylinder/  through  tho 
valvo  </.  When  it  descends  the  valve  d  closes,  leaving  no 
it  for  tho  w:  •  through  an  opening  which 

may  be  regulated  at  pleasure  by  raising  tho  rod  c  by  a 
thumb  screw  /*.  Tho  lower  end  of  the  rod  c,  it  will  bo 
not  ir.-d.  is  a  conical  plug,  fitting  a  corresponding  aperture. 
Tho  descent  of  the  weight  n,  acting  through  the  rod  y  and 
other  suitable  mechanism,  operates  such  of  the  valves  as 
cannot  bo  uio\ed  dii.ctly  by  tappets  on  the  plug-rod.  By 
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means  of  the  thumb-screw  A  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  reg-  j 
ulatcd  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  drawn  from 
the  mine.  Fig.  10 
shows  a  valve  much 
used  in  Cornish  en- 
gines :  c  is  the  cylin- 
der, b  the  steam-port, 
a  a  the  steam-chest,  d 
the  valve-rod.  This 
is  called  a  balanced 
valve.  The  pressure 
of  the  steam  offers 
but  slight  resistance 
to  its  being  opened.  A 
slight  movement  of 
the  valve-rod  causes 
a  large  opening  for 
the  passage  of  the 
steam.  It  is  never 
raised  so  much  as  appears  in  the  figure. 

Fig.  11  is  an  engine  of  the  fourth  type,  being  one  of  a 
pair  recently  constructed  for  the  Milwaukee  waterworks. 
(The  cut  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  water  commie- 
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FIG.  12. 


sioners  of  that  city.)  a  is  the  beam,  ft  the  high-pressure 
cylinder,  c  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  rf  the  condenser,/ 
the  air-pump,  g  the  fly-wheel,  A  the  pump-barrel,  k  the 
plunger,  I  the  air-chamber,  m  tho  force-main,  »,  o  the 
valves.  From  a  defect  in  the  drawing  it  appears  as  if 
the  pump-rod  were  rigidly  attached  to  the  plunger,  which 
would  be  impracticable,  as  the  upper  end  of  the  rod  must 
have  a  slight  lateral  movement  corresponding  to  the  os- 
cillations of  the  beam.  The  more  usual  construction  is 
the  one  shown  in  the  small  plunger,  Fig.  9.  The  steam 
from  the  boiler  enters  the  high-pressure  cylinder  b  on 
which  the  cut-off  mechanism  operates.  The  exhaust-pas- 
sage of  I  communicates  with  the  low-pressure  cylinder  c, 
where  it  acts  at  diminished  pressure,  but  on  a  larger  area 
of  piston.  From  c  it  exhausts  into  the  condenser,  and  is 
condensed  by  a  shower  of  cold  water.  The  piston  of  6  is 
elongated,  as  from  its  connection  with  the  fly-wheel  its 
stroke  cannot  be  equal  to  that  of  c.  A  second  rod  passes 
through  a  stuffing-box  in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  6,  and 
works  the  air-pump  for  extracting  from  the  condenser  the 
water  used  to  condense  the  steam  and  the  air  disengaged 
from  it  under  the  influence  of  heat.  The  pump  consists 
of  the  plunger  and  a  bucket  or  piston  with  valves.  All  the 
valves  allow  the  water  to  pass  upward,  but  not  downward. 
Upon  the  downward  stroke  of  the  pump  the  water  is  forced 
through  the  main  m  by  the  displacement  of  the  plunger, 
which  is  forced  into  the  water-space.  Upon  the  upward 
stroke  a  column  of  water  of  the  diameter  of  the  pump- 
barrel  is  lifted,  but  this  is  diminished  by  the  volume  of  the 
plunger,  which  is  withdrawn  from  the  water-space.  The 
upper  part  of  the  chamber  I  is  filled  with  air  highly  com- 
pressed. The  purpose  of  this  is  as  follows :  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  stroke,  when  steam  is  admitted  to  the 
cylinder,  the  fly-wheel  is  hurried  forward.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  stroke,  when  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the 
pistons  is  greatly  diminished  by  expansion,  the  movement 
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of  the  fly-wheel  slackens.  Now,  without  the  air-chamber 
the  acceleration  of  movement  would  take  effect  upon  the 
whole  force-main,  often  a  mile  or  more  in 
length.  The  air-chamber  serves  as  a  sort 
of  reservoir  to  equalize  the  flow  through 
rf  the  main. 

Duty   of   Pumpiny    Enf/ines. — This    is    a 
conventional  phrase,  usually  understood  to 
mean  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  raised 
e   1  foot  by  the  combustion  of  100  pounds  of 
coal.     The  first  type  of  engine  is  expected 
1    to  yield  a  low  duty.     It  is  only  employed 
when  simplicity  and  compactness  are  more 
desirable  than  economical  working.     Well- 
constructed  engines  of  the  second  type  give 
C    a   duty  of  50,000,000  or  60,000,000.     The 
Cornish  engine  is  capable  of  a  high  duty. 
.    In  1827  the  average  duty  of  eleven  engines 
in  Cornwall  was  reported  as  64,000,000,  one 
of  which  reached  87,000,000.     In   1834  a 
maximum  duty  of  90,000,000  was  obtained,  and  instances 
are   more    recently   reported    of    100,000,000,    and    even 
Fro   13        120,000,000.      These  results  for  the  Cornish 
,    ,         engine  refer  to  the  combustion  of  1  bushel  of 
coal  (84  pounds),  instead  of  100  pounds.     At 
the  present  day,  however,  the  average  duty  of 
Cornish  engines  is  much  less  than  the  above, 
being  not  over  50,000,000  for  100  pounds  of 
coal :  they  work  with  less  expansion  than  for- 
•  j  merly.     It  must  be  observed  that  in  this  en- 

gine the  higher  the  degree  of  expansion  the 
more  violent  must  be  the  initial  strain  upon  the  pump- 
rods  or  "pit-work."  In  the  course  of  time,  as  shafts  have 
become  deeper  and  pit-work  more  cumbrous,  the  frequency 
of  breakage  has  made  it  advisable  to  diminish  the  strain 
upon  the  pit-work  at  the  expense  of  a  diminished  economy 
in  the  use  of  coal.  The  engine  shown  at  Fig.  11  yielded 
a  trial  duty  of  75,000,000  ;  a  similar  engine,  tested  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  gave  something  over  100,000,000  with  100  pounds 
of  coal.  J.  P.  FRIZELL. 

Pump'kin,  or  Pompion  [Lat.  pepo;  Fr.  pompon], 
the  fruit  of  Cucurbita  Pepo,  a  coarse  annual  vine  of  the 
gourd  family.  It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  U.  S.  as  food 
for  cattle,  and  is  often  employed  in  making  pies.  Many 
varieties  are  known. 

Pnmpkinton,  tp.,  Pickens  co.,  S.  C.     P.  716. 

Pun  [perhaps  from  the  local  English  pun,  to  "  pound," 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  punian,  to  "  bruise"],  a  kind  of  play 
upon  words,  in  which  a  word  is  capable  of  being  understood 
in  two  or  more  quite  different  senses,  the  combination  of 
which,  or  the  mental  change  from  one  to  the  other,  present- 
ing an  odd  idea,  generally  a  ludicrous  one.  Punning  is 
usually  considered  the  lowest  species  of  wit,  bearing  about 
the  same  relation  to  words  which  wit  bears  to  things  ;  that 
is,  presenting  an  idea  in  some  new  and  unexpected  form. 
But  not  unfrequently  a  pun  involves  wit  or  humor  of  the 
highest  order.  Thus,  when  the  poet  Gay  received  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  Rich,  the  manager,  for  his  Jiegyar's 
Opera,  from  which  the  manager  also  gained  a  large  profit, 
it  was  said  by  some  one  that  "  The  Beggar's  Opera  made 
Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay."  Not  unfrequently  the  point  of 
a  pun  lies  in  the  juxtaposition  of  two  or  more  words  simi- 
lar or  identical  in  sound,  but  different  in  spelling  and  sig- 
nification ;  as  when  it  is  said  that  "  It  is  not  right  to  write 
rite  wright."  One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  pun  rises  to  the  dignity  of  pathetic  humor,  is 
that  of  Hood,  who  speaking  of  a  poor  sempstress  who  was 
tearfully  embroidering  a  costly  veil,  said,  "  The  sewing- 
woman  was  sewing,  in  forma  paitperis,  upon  a  veil,  which 
to  her  was  literally  a  vale  of  tears."  A  pun  often  gives 
point  to  an  epigram;  as  when  some  one  said  that  the 
famous  utterance  of  Napoleon  III.,  L' Empire  c'est  la  paix 
("The  Empire  is  peace"),  should  have  been  L' Empire 
c'est  I'epee  ("The  Empire  is  the  sword"),  tho  sound  of 
the  two  phrases,  when  uttered,  being  hardly  distinguish- 
able. The  wit  in  a  pun  is  not  unfrequently  polyglot: 
that  is,  a  phrase  of  one  language  is  used  which  in  sound 
or  spelling  closely  resembles  a  phrase  in  another  language, 
but  which  has  a  wholly  different  meaning ;  as,  when  a 
wealthy  tobacconist  was  about  to  set  up  a  carriage  with  a 
coat-of-arms  on  the  panel,  some  one  suggested  that  an  ap- 
propriate motto  would  be  Quid  rides,  which  means  in  Latin 
"  What  are  you  laughing  at?"  but  might  be  read  in  Eng- 
lish "  Quid  rides."  The  figure  of  speech  called  parono- 
masia by  writers  on  rhetoric,  and  defined  by  them  as  "the 
use  of  words  in  the  same  connection  which  are  similar  in 
sound,  but  dissimilar  in  sense,"  is  simply  punning.  This 
was  a  favorite  form  of  expression  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  original,  abound 
in  examples  of  it,  although  it  is  of  course  usually  lost  in 
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luting,  uii'l  ihu-  tin'  prcci-e  point  "I"  ninny  passages  is 
mi-sH  in  our  version,  unites  the  paronomasia 

ntcd  "ill  in  :i  noie.  Among  the  best  puns  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  arcthcfollowing  :  A  ninli  who  liml  :i  very  lull 
wife  named  Experience,  said.  "  Long  experience  has  taught 
me  the  ad  vantage- of  t  he  man  ied  -tatc."  In  l'li>  M>r>fi'ii<t 

n!°    1  .  n>< ••  .  W  lien   Shy  lock  is  W  betting  hi-  kllile   nil   111  - 

(initia -xrlaims,  "Nut  1111  thy  sole.  Iml  mi  thy  soul,  fulso 

.lew  1"  Some  HIM-  was  boasting  that  he  had  shot  a  hundred 
hare-  before  hrcakfa-t.  "  Then  You  must  have  been  tiring 
at  awi::."  rejoined  a  listener — the  pull  lying  in  tin-  identity 
it. I  lietwccii  '•  lun-s  "  ami  "  hairs."  "  .My  dress  is  too 
short,"  -aid  a  I. i'li.  "  Never  iniml  llnit,"  replied  her  hus- 
band: "it  will  hi'  long  enonirh  beloie  you  get  another." 
( 'apt.  Lark  »n-  -cut  to  the  Arctic  regions  in  search  of 
<  'apt.  Uo-s,  \v  ho  in  the  mean  I  inn-  ret  u  rued.  Some  one  said, 
"  Hack  did  not  get  Itosj.  hut  Hoss  got  hack." 

Punch,  tools  for  cutting  hard  material-.     Mo-t   hand- 

punches  arc  of   hardened   steel,   and   fitted    to    receive  blows 

on  Ihf  head  with  tin-  hammer.    Machine'  punches  are  mueh 
:or  making  holes  in  soft,  iron.     The  punch  is  of  tough 
anil   is  thrust  through  the  iron  hy  means  of  a  ram. 
Many  kinds  ot'  punohing-maohinM  have  hecn  invented. 

Punch  [  Hindoo.  /Hiiiin'-li,  ••  live,"  because  once  made  of 
I'm-    -ul-  tancefl     aiia.'k,   water,    Jcuiou-juiec,    sugar,   and 
naini'  applied  at  present  to  a  great  variety  of  mixed 
drinks  I1;i\  ing  some  alcoholic  liquor  as  the  ha.-i.-. 
I'lllll'll.      Sec  I'ltlvriM:,  hy   W.  S.   l'vn:i:soN. 

Punch,  I'uiicliinello,  or  Punch  and  Judy  [It. 

•  //><  or  />•:/:<  in'  ll«  ;   1'r.  poUckUttM],  a  kind  of  pup- 
pet show  frei|ucntly  exhibited  in  the  streets  of  European 
citie-.  especially  of  Italy.     Its.  origin  has  heen  traced  to 

tcllan  farces  of  ancient  Home,  but  in  it-  pre-ent  popu- 
lar form  the  drama  is  ascribed  to  Silvio  Fiorillo.an  Italian 
p!a\»  right  n  ho  nourished  about  ItiiMI.  'i  in  the 

performance  arc   wooden    puppets,  of  whom  the   principal 
; 'iinctiini-llo  i  in    English  .Mr.  Punch  i,  his   wile  (called 
in  English  .Mrs.  Judy  i,  and  their  dog  Toby.     The  puppets 

•  vcd  !>y  the  exhibitor  by  means  of  concealed  win-, 
and  he  also  supplies  a  comic  dialogue,  varying  hi-  voice  to  i 

ie  ilifl'crcnt  characters.  As  usually  represented,  .Mr. 
I'uneh  is  a  stout  personage  with  protruding  paunch,  thin 
Ic^s.  hooked  nose,  an-1  a  chin  which  turns  up  so  us  almost 
to  meet  the  point  of  the  nose;  .Mrs.  Judy  is  a  thin,  shrew- 
ish dame.  grotesquely  attired:  and  the  dog  Toby,  •-•- 
the  embodiment  of  cunning,  and  usually  wears  a  hat,  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  action.  The  play  is  a  domestic 
tiagi  comedy,  iii  which  Mr.  Punch  is  greatly  berated  by 
his  wile,  and  finally  comes  to  grief.  Various  explanations 
have  liecn  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name.  Some  suppose 
it  to  bo  a  diminutive  of  the  Italian  j'ul'-ino,  Latin,  jmlti- 
cenus,  a  ''chicken;"  others,  that  it  comes  from  the  Latin 
jmlUi-f,  the  "thumb,"  iv  common  appellation  of  dwarfs,  as 
in  our  "  Tom  Thumb  ;"  but  perhaps  the  most  probable  sup- 
po-ition  is  that  the  name  ccnics  from  Puccio  d'Aniello.  a 


ing  a  peculiar  chirognphy.  use  a  heavy  colon  and  n  double 

colon,  or   a  line   and   a  douhle  line,  for  the   comma  and  the 
period.      The  Ethiopian  n-e-.  the   colon  to    separate    v. 
and    the    doiilde    colon    to    -.-[lalal''    -cut  cm-,.-  .       The    early 
Hebrew  Scripture-    had    no  variation  ot'  the  size  of  h 
lor   capitals  and    -mall  letters,    and    ihew.  .    and 

chapters  were  not  marked  oil'  in  any  way.      llctvvcen  1SII 
K.I',    and    500   A.  It.  the    words    were    separated    hy    -[ 
even  the  preci-e  (plant ity  of  space  ordained,  and  the  \ 
mark,   or   colon,    introduced.     The    Ma-orah    iii'dudes  an 
elaborate   sy-teni    of  acreiits,  which  cone-pond  rou^hl\   to 
modern    stop-,  and    like   them   indicate   the    break-    or    di 
\  i-ion-  in  the  -entriici  -  required  h\  the  meaning,    'i'lie  an- 
cient (in-ek   did   not  separate  words  Or  Sentences,  and    ; 

o  .or  ;i;il  n,  ,  .  (),,.  peiiud  \va-  introduced  and  placed 
at  the  end  of  words  in  three  positions,  representing  our 
comma,  colon,  and  period.  Creek  codice-  up  to  the 
eighth  century,  although  beautifully  written  and  illu- 
minated, show  no  space-  lutwi-en  the  words,  and  the 

pillli't  uat  ion  i-  ivh  a    period  phi I    at  the  end  ot' a  >ru 

tence  and  above  the  line,  i  See  illu-trations  under  t'ont.x.) 
Ai  i-tophancs  is  credited  with  first  using  points.  Early 
Latin  inscriptions  ale  usually  without  -pares  |,,.|ni.,.n  tho 
words,  hut  ditl'erent  marks  were  introduced 
a  colon  or  a  period  belli L'  latterly  u-ed  to  separate  the  word-. 
In  the  ninth  century  small  letters  were  adopted,  and  tho 
comma,  the  colon,  and  the  (Jreek  note  of  interrogation  (;) 
came  into  use.  Caxton  (about  1  171)  used  only  an  o)>li<|u>' 
stroke  for  commas  and  periods  in  his  early  works.  The 


]' 

famous  buffoon  of  Acerra,  near  Naples,  whoso  humorous 

eccentricities  were  in  the  seventeenth  century  transferred 
to  the  Neapolitan  stage,  anil  made  the  vehicle  of  social  and 
atire,  in  which  the  vices  and  follies uf  the 
great  could  be  lashed  with  comparative  impunity  in  the 
persons  of  the  grotesque  puppets,  and  unpalatable  truths 
enunciated  in  the  squeaking  voice  appropriate  to  the  senile 
1'uleincllo.  This  character  of  public  censor  is  that  as- 

I  by  the  famous  .Mr.  Punch  of  the  well-known  Eng- 
lish -atirical  and  humorous  journal.    In  some  of  its  aspects 

how  of  Punchinello  reminds  one  of  tho  so-called 
"moralities"  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  tho  clown  of  the 
more  recent  comic  drama:  ami  the  grotesque  faces  of  the 
performers  have  their  prototypes  in  the  masks  worn  by  the 
in  the  ancient  (Jrcek  and  Latin  comedies.  Puppet- 
shows  of  an  essentially  similar  character,  but  often  much 
mure  elaborate,  are  common  in  China  and  Japan. 

I'uncttia'tion  [Lat.  fmnctitm,  "point"],  tho  art  of 
dividing  literary  composition  hy  points  or  stops  to  show 
"i learU  the  MUM  and  relation  of  the  woid-  .gram- 
matical punctuation  i,  and  of  noting  the  different  pauses  and 
inlle-tions  required  in  reading  (rhetorical  punctuation). 
Ancient  inscriptions  show  that  words  were  grouped  to- 

:   without  break   or  pause-mark,  the  structure  of  tho 
Sentence    being    the    only    indication    of   tho    nicaiiii 
sho\ui  in  the  Assyrian  and  the  Egyptian:   IH.I  names  were 
often    enclosed   in    rings    or   sijuares    to   distinguish    them 
from  ordinary  word-:   and    in    the  llehisttin  inscription  an 
idil'ii^ac  w  ed_'e  -cpa  rates  the  words.     The  Chinese  sometimes 
ha-  a  straight  line  at  the  right  side  of  tho  column  to  in-  | 
dicate  proper  names  ;    the  names  of  places  an-  in  rectangles,   i 
authors  or  works  cited  in  hexagonal  or  other  surrounding 
lim--.:nid  sentences  are  divided  byasmall  circle  orcomma 
and  ended  by  a  large  circle.     The  Japanese  al-o  u-. 
circle  as  a  period.    Nearly  all  the  Eastern  language-,  hav- 


modcrn  system  of  punctuation  is  duo  to  .Maniitms,  a  Ve- 
netian printer  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
'I'he  principal  points  indicating  the  grammatical  construc- 
tion are — the  period  (•),  the  colon  (I),  the  ,-emicoloii  i;), 
the  comma  (^},  the  dash  ( — ),  the  curves,  or  marks  of  pa- 
renthesis (  ).  the  crotemr.  or  note  of  interrogation  (t),  and 
tho  ecphoneme,  or  note  of  exclamation  (!).  Tin 
in  the  European  languages  with  the  same  meaning  gener- 
ally. In  tireck  the  colon  is  represented  by  a  period  above 
the  line,  and  the  note  of  interrogation  is  our  semicolon, 
'fhe  tirst  four  points  suggest  the  parts  of  the  sentence  dis- 
tinguished by  (hem  ;  as,  the  period  is  a  complete  round  of 
words:  tho  colon,  the  greatest  division  or  limb  of  the  pe- 
riod; the  semicolon,  the  half  limb  or  greatest  division  of 
the  colon ;  the  comma,  a  segment  of  the  sentence.  Tho 
dash  is  employed  where  tho  subject  breaks  off  abruptly, 
where  a  series  of  clauses  leads  to  an  important  conclusion, 
and  before  a  word  or  clause  repeated,  termed  the  echo. 
Tho  curves,  or  marks  of  parenthesis,  enclose  an  explana- 
tory remark  or  matter  not  directly  connected  with  the  sen- 
tence. Tho  note  of  interrogation  is  placed  after  a  question, 
and  in  Spanish  is  also  placed,  inverted,  before  the  question. 
The  note  of  exclamation  follows  a  direct  address  or  excla- 
mation, whether  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  invocation.  This  point 
is  also  inverted  before  an  exclamatory  sentence  in  Spanish. 
It  may  bo  interesting  to  note  that  Benjamin  Franklin  rec- 
ommended the  introduction  into  English  literature  of  this 
Spanish  practice  of  inverting  tho  interrogation  and  ex- 
clamation points.  There  are  other  marks  usually  treated 
under  punctuation,  but  serving  merely  to  point  out  some 
particular  fact;  as,  the  apostrophe  ('),to  indicate  the  elis- 
ion of  a  letter  or  letters  and  for  the  sign  of  the  possessive 
tho  hyphen  (-),  placed  between  compound  words  and 
at  tho  end  of  a  line  when  a  word  is  divided  :  the  quotation- 
marks  (""),  which  enclose  quotations  from  other  books 
or  a  speaker's  words ;  tho  brackets  [  ],  which  enclose  a 
remark  made  by  an  author  within  tho  remarks  of  another; 
and  the  reference-marks — star  or  asterisk  (*),  dagger  (t), 
double  dagger  (£),  section  (J),  parallel  (||),  paragraph  t'  ), 
which  refer  to  foot-notes  in  connection  with  the  reading ; 
and  also  the  index  (£&3~),  used  to  point  out  a  remarkable 
statement.  WILLIAM  S.  PATEUSOX. 

Pun'go,  tp.,  Princess  Anne  co.,  Va.     P.  2120. 

Pungoteagne',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Acoomack  co.,  Va.,  on 
Pungotoague  Creek.  P.  4Ji:i. 

Pu'nic  Wars,  the  three  great  wars  between  the  Car- 
thaginians (I'uitiri)  and  the  Romans.  Tho  First  Punic 
war  lasted  23  years  (264-241  A.  n.).  It  was  a  contest  for 
the  possession  of  Sicily,  which  was  finally  won  by  the  lio- 
mans.  The  finances  of  Carthage  were  crippled  and  the 
state  involved  in  a  bloody  civil  war,  while  Rome  was 
strengthened  and  her  naval  supremacy  established.  Tho 
Second  war  lasted  lo  years  (2l8-L'02n.  o.).  It  was  initiated 
by  tho  capture  of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal,  who  thereupon 
made  hi-  great  invasion  of  Italy.  The  war  was  closed  by 
tlie  Koman  \ictory  at  /ama.  Tho  Third  war  was  evi- 
dently undertaken  by  the  Romans  with  tho  express  inten- 
tion of  finally  destroying  Carthage,  her  long-humiliated 
and  now  scarcely-dangerous  rival.  The  war  lasted  3  years 
( 1411-146  i).  c,  |.  Carthago  made  a  most  heroic  and  persist- 
ent defence,  but  was  at  last  utterly  destroyed. 
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PUNISHMENT— PURCHAS  JUDGMENT,  THE. 


Pun'ishmeilt  [Lat.  pasmt,  "penalty  "].  In  its  most 
general  sense,  punishment  is  the  suffering  or  deprivation 
of  rights  which  the  state  inflicts  upon  the  violator  of  the 
penal  law.  Publicists  and  legislators  have  differed  radi- 
cally and  widely  in  respect  to  the  nature  and  design  of  all 
punishment.  Three  principal  theories  have  been  main- 
tained, and  three  corresponding  systems  of  legislation 
have  been  constructed  in  accordance  therewith.  The  first 
regards  retribution,  or  the  vindication  of  the  law  upon  the 
offender,  as  the  essential  feature  and  object,  and  all  other 
effects  as  accessory.  According  to  the  second,  prevention 
is  the  only  design  of  punishment,  and  the  only  motive 
which  justifies  its  use  by  society — the  prevention  of  the 
criminal  from  further  wrongdoing,  and  the  deterring  of 
others  by  the  example  from  similar  infractions  of  the  law. 
The  third  asserts  that  the  only  legitimate  purpose  of  pun- 
ishment is  the  amendment  of  the  offender.  The  ancient 
methods  of  administering  the  penal  law  were  chiefly  based 
upon  the  first  of  these  theories ;  the  modern  legislation  of 
enlightened  nations  is  mainly  constructed  upon  the  second, 
although  the  last  enters  largely  into  many  systems  as  a 
modifying  element.  The  various  punishments  now  recog- 
nized by  the  penal  codes  of  Christendom  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  classes :  death,  perpetual  imprisonment 
with  or  without  labor,  imprisonment  for  determinate  pe- 
riods, enforced  labor  in  mines,  galleys,  and  the  like,  ban- 
ishment to  penal  settlements,  pecuniary  lines,  and  in  cer- 
tain special  cases  the  infliction  of  the  lash.  As  an  acces- 
sory to  these  penalties  the  criminal  is  often  deprived  of 
political  or  civil  rights  belonging  to  citizenship,  such 
as  the  electoral  franchise,  the  ability  to  testify  in  courts 
of  justice  or  to  hold  office.  Whether  the  death-penalty 
should  be  retained,  and  whether  confinement  should  or 
sh'uild  not  be  solitary,  are  questions  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  ablest  publicists  and  the  most  experienced 
statesmen.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Punjaub'  (the  land  of  the  "  five  rivers  ;"  by  the  Greeks 
called  Pcntapotamia),  a  territory  of  North-western  Hin- 
dostan,  bounded  N.  by  Cashmere,  E.  and  S.  by  the  Sutlej, 
and  W.  by  the  Suliraan  Mountains,  and  since  1849  belong- 
ing to  British  India.  Area,  102,001  sq.  m.  P.  17,506,752. 
The  northern  part  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  covered 
with  spurs  of  the  Himalaya  from  17,000  to  20,000  feet 
high,  and  enclosing  deep  valleys.  The  southern  and  west- 
ern part  is  a  great  plain  around  the  Indus  and  its  five 
powerful  affluents,  the  Jhylum,  Chenaub,  Ravee,  Beas.  and 
Sutlej,  hot,  dry,  and  treeless,  consisting  of  a  hard  clay  or 
loam  which  in  many  places  becomes  sandy  and  arid.  The 
average  heat  of  the  summer  is  112°;  the  winter  is  cool, 
with  frequent  frosts.  Kain  is  rare,  but  the  large  and  nu- 
merous streams  can  easily  be  used  for  irrigation :  and 
wherever  the  soil  is  well  cultivated  its  productiveness  is 
very  great.  Sugar,  rice,  cotton,  wheat,  and  indigo  are 
raised  in  large  crops  and  of  superior  quality.  The  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  country  is  highly  developed  in 
the  large  cities  of  Amritsir,  Lahore,  Multan,  etc.  The 
population  is  very  much  mixed,  consisting  of  Afghans, 
Thibetan  Mongolians,  and  different  Hindoo  races,  such  as 
Jats,  Sikhs,  ete.  Two-thirds  are  Mohammedans. 

Pu'no,  town  of  Peru,  South  America,  capital  of  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Titi- 
caca,  at  an  elevation  of  13,832  feet.  The  silver-mines  of 
the  vicinity  are  now  filled  with  water,  and  the  6000  in- 
habitants of  the  town  are  mostly  employed  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Punshon  (WILLIAM  MORLEY),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Doncaster, 
England,  in  1824;  became  a  local  Wesleyan  preacher  in 
1840  ;  studied  at  the  Wesleyan  College,  Richmond  ;  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  preachers  in  England ;  preached 
in  London  1858-68;  removed  in  the  latter  year  to  Canada 
for  the  purpose  of  marrying  a  sister  of  his  deceased  wife, 
which  he  could  not  legally  do  in  England;  has  since  the 
death  of  his  second  wife  returned  to  England,  and  been 
president  of  the  British  Conference ;  author  of  sermons  and 
discourses,  Life  Thought!  (1863),  Sabbath  Chimes,  in  verse 
(1867),  the  Prodigal  Son  (1868),  etc. 

Pun'ta  Are'nas,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mcndocino  co.,  Cal., 
on  Pacific  Ocean.  P.  of  v.  956;  of  tp.  1406. 

Punxataw'ney,  p.-b.,  Young  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa., 
on  Big  Mahoning  Creek.  P.  553. 

Pu'pa  [Lat.,  a  "doll"],  a  stage  of  transformation  in 
insect  life  which  follows  the  larva  state,  and  precedes  the 
imniju  or  perfect  insect.  Many  or  most  insects  enter  this 
stage  through  a  semi-pupa  state,  and  some  leave  it  through 
a  state  called  semi-imago.  The  pupse  of  Lepidoptera  are 
called  chrysalides.  These  and  many  other  pupre  are  en- 
veloped in  a  pupa-case,  and  exhibit  few  signs  of  vitality, 
but  many  pupae  are  active  and  voracious,  and  considerably 
resemble  the  perfect  insect ;  also  a  genus  of  land-snails. 

Puppets.     See  MARIONETTES. 


Puranas.  See  SANSKRIT  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE, 
by  PORTER  C.  BLISS,  A.  M. 

Pur'beck  Beds  [from  the  isle  of  Purbeck,  Dorset, 
England],  in  British  geology,  a  group  of  three  beds,  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  Purbecks,  together  constituting  the  up- 
permost member  of  the  Oolite.  The  lower  Purbeck  rests 
on  the  Portland  Oolite,  and  above  the  upper  Purbeck  comes 
the  Wealden.  The  upper  bed  affords  the  Purbeck  marble, 
and  the  whole  group  is  singularly  rich  in  organic  remains. 

Pur'cell  (HENRY),  b.  in  London,  England,  in  1658; 
became  in  childhood  a  singer  in  the  choir  of  the  king's 
chapel ;  composed  several  anthems  before  reaching  the  age 
of  eighteen,  when  he  became  organist  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey; was  very  successful  as  a  composer  of  music  for 
operettas  and  of  dramatic  music  in  general,  to  which  he 
devoted  himself  for  many  years,  composing  also  a  great 
number  of  anthems,  sonatas,  choruses,  odes,  glees,  com- 
prising a  complete  service  of  church  music.  D.  Nov.  21, 
1695.  His  chief  productions  were  published  in  1697. 

Purcell  (JOHN  BAPTIST),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Mallow,  Ireland, 
Feb.  28, 1800 ;  was  educated  at  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  and  the 
Sulpitian  seminary,  Paris  ;  entered  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  at  Paris  182G ;  became  a  professor  in  Mount  St. 
Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg,  Md.,  and  was  its  president 
1829-33;  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Cincinnati  1833,  and 
in  1850  made  archbishop  of  the  same  see,  the  first  of  the 
title.  His  public  discussions  with  Alexander  Campbell 
(1838),  Thomas  Vickers  (1868),  and  others  have  been  pub- 
lished, also  a  volume  of  Lectures  and  Pastoral  Letters,  a 
series  of  school-books,  a  Life  of  X.  D.  McLeod,  etc. 

Pur'chas  (SAMUEL),  b.  at  Thaxted,  Essex,  in  1577; 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England;  was  presented  by  James  I.  to  the 
vicarage  of  Eastwood,  Essex,  Aug.,  1604;  subsequently 
obtained  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin's,  Ludgate,  London,  and 
became  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Abbot.  D.  at  London  in 
Sept.,  1626.  Compiler  of  Purchas  Tiis  Pilgrimage,  or  J!e- 
IntloHt  of  the  World,  etc.  (folio,  1613),  and  Purchas  his 
Pilnrtmmes  (4  vols.,  folio,  1625),  a  celebrated  collection 
from  the  works  of  many  hundreds  of  travelers,  and  author 
of  Microcosmos,  or  the  History  of  Man  (1619),  and  The 
Khiffs  Tower  and  Triumphant  Arch  of  London  (1623). 

Pur'chase  (law).  In  its  popular  sense,  this  term  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  acquiring  property  either  in  hinds  or 
chattels  by  a  sale  for  money  or  other  valuable  considera- 
tion. In  its  technical  and  legal  signification,  it  denotes 
the  acquisition  of  property  in  lands  alone  by  any  mode 
known  to  the  law  except  that  of  descent.  The  common  law 
divided  the  means  of  acquiring  real  property  into  two 
general  classes — descent  or  inheritance  from  an  intestate 
ancestor,  and  purchase.  The  latter  embraces  the  particular 
oases  of  obtaining  ownership  by  escheat,  prescription,  ad- 
verse possession,  forfeiture,  devise,  and  conveyance  by 
deed;  the  last  including  all  modes  of  forced  transfer  in 
bankruptcy,  insolvency,  or  by  judicial  sale.  The  popular 
meaning  is  given  to  the  term  by  those  rules  and  doctrines 
of  equity  which  protect  the  bond  fide  purchaser  of  lands 
against  many  prior,  outstanding,  but  to  him  unknown  titles 
and  claims.  In  the  equitable  doctrine  referred  to,  purchase 
necessarily  implies  a  transfer  by  way  of  actual  sale  for  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  all  ac- 
quisitions by  gift,  devise,  or  other  voluntary  methods  not 
accompanied  by  a  payment  of  value  on  the  part  of  the  one 
who  receives  the  title  and  seeks  the  aid  of  equity  in  its 
support.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Purchas  Judgment,  The,  a  judgment  of  the  ju- 
dicial committee  of  the  privy  council  in  the  case  of  Her- 
bert v.  Purchas  on  appeal  from  the  arches  court  of  Canter- 
bury, A.  r>.  1871.  Briefly  stated  the  charges  before  the 
committee  were  that  the  respondent  had  offended — (1)  by 
the  use  of  the  mixed  chalice;  (2)  by  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  people,  between  the  people  and  the  holy  table, 
whilst  reading  the  prayer  of  consecration;  (3)  by  the  use 
of  wafer-bread;  (4)  by  providing  holy  water  for  the  use 
of  the  congregation;  (5)  by  the  use  of  certain  unauthor- 
ized vestments;  (6)  by  wearing  or  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
cap  called  a  biretta.  The  dean  of  arches  decided — (1) 
that  to  mix  water  with  the  wine  at  the  time  of  the  service 
is  '•  an  additional  ceremony,"  and  so  forbidden  ;  but  that, 
provided  that  the  mingling  be  not  made  at  the  time  of  the 
celebration,  it  is  not  unlawful.  This  decision  was  over- 
ruled, and  all  mixture,  wherever  made,  was  declared  to  be 
illegal.  (2)  The  judge  of  the  lower  court  believed  that  this 
charge  had  been  settled  by  the  privy  council  in  the  case 
of  Martin  v.  Mackonochie.  He  also  ruled  that  the  words 
of  the  rubric,  "  before  the  people,"  "  do  not  require  that  the 
people  should  see  the  breaking  of  the  bread  or  the  taking 
of  the  cup  into  the  priest's  hands."  Their  lordships 
reached  a  different  conclusion  on  both  points,  and  decided 
that  "the  prayer  of  consecration  is  to  be  used  at  the  N. 
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side  of  thi'  table,  so  thilt  the  minister  look-  H..  »lic-i 

narrower   side  of  the  table    I"'    toward    tin'     N." 
(It)    The  law    I':'-  directed  the!  use  <i(  |>MIT  wheat    bread,  ami 
thcretoic  wafer    I. lead    i-    illegal.      Ill    Till'    fads    W9T9    not 
proved,  and  III.-  appeal  "li  this  point  was   di-allowcd 
Yhc  .1.  -  -aid  :   "  Till'  plain  words  of  III,'  -tatute, 

ling  totha  ordinary  principles  of  interpretation,  and 

till'  construction  tlii'.v    Inn  u  r 'i>''d    '"    two  jud.'moiils    of 

tin'  priiv  cuiiiii'il.  oblige  mi'  to  pronounce  that  tin.-  orna 

mcnrs  of  ili"  mini-tcr  ini'iitioiu'il  in  the  prayer-book  of 

•hn.-c  to  which  the  present  rubric  rcfei red. 

l\,r    tin.    minister   .   .   .   officiating    at    th n- 

iniiiiioii  sen  ice.  ihi-  <'o|ic.  vestment  or  ohoiuble,  >ur| 

alii.    ui'l  luniclc:    in  all  othiT   services   tin'   surpli mly." 

Their  lordships  were  of  opinion  that  the  i|uc-lion  of  vcst- 

iia  I  n. -\er  lii'i-ii  M0n  the  court,  and  adjudged  that 

the  chasuble,   nlli.   nml   tunii'le   lire   illegal,      di)    XVith    re- 

i  ,  i  lie  liiretta,  which  the  respondent  was  -aid  to  have 

I  in  his  haii'l.  nol  worn,  they  did  not  fei'l  justified  in 

.iinciug  that  he  iliil  an  unluwful  act.     Unas  directed 

that    the    re-poii'lciit   pay   tlni  cosH  iii   both  court".     The 

nas   hear.l   ••    partt   by    rea'on   of  the   respondent's 

want  of  means  to  procure  conn-el.  Hut  liefore  the  jlldg- 
nicnl  Innl  liecn  made  li  na!.  being  then  enabled  to  take  upon 
himself  the  expense  of  counsel,  the  re-pon. lent  prayed  for 
-  of  the  ease.  His  petition  was  refused.  The 
Judgment  waa  followed  by  proto-t-i  in  every  form,  many 
will  had  little  sympathy  with  the  course  of  Mr.  I'urehlis 
uniting  with  his  supporter?.  Those  whose  practices  were 

i lemncil.  many  of  whom,  it  is  said,  had  submitted  to 

pn-\  ions  judgments  touching  rituul,  con-iderod  then 
j  u -tilicd  'hy  what  s\i-\  .lenouu"e.l  as  ••  an  outrage  upon  law, 
teffia,    ami    history"  in    munling   as   no   ways    binding  on 
the  decisions  of   the   highe-t.  court   of  appeal 

-lical    caUS09.        The    I'urchas    judgment     settled 

definitely  no  disputed  point.  Underlying  the  matters  ad- 
judged   1  all  like  ritualistic  questions  there  are  olhcr- 

o!'  a  .ic.yi-r  nature  which  alone  give  them  dignity-    i- 
Iv.  I-  the  riinreh  of  England  one  and  the  same  Church 
,111  I  since  her  Reformation?      Is  the  minister  whom 
her  formularies  style  priest  a  true  priest?     Is  the  table  of 
the  l,ord.  like  to  that  so  called  by  Malachi,  an   altar?      la 
the  -erviee  thereat  rendere  1   a    tnil   eommciuorath  e 
lire  ''      Is  the  presentee  of  the  Lord  in  his  sacrament  a  real 
pre-i-nce.  -u. -h  as  to  constrain  special  outward  marks  of 
reverence?  W.  F.  BRAND. 

Pur'dy,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  McNairy  co.,  Tcnn. 

Purdy's  Station,  p.-v.,  N.  Salem  tp.,  Westohcstcr 
CO.,  on  New  York  and  Harlem  R.  H. 

1'ur'giitives,  in  medicine,  substances  that  produce 
more  or  less  fluid  discharges  from  the  bowels.  Very  many 
drugs  are  purgative  in  sufficient  dose,  but  those  available 

in  mc'licine  as  e  itharli'-s,  and  in  common  use  at  the  present 
time,  are  castor  oil,  rhubarb,  aloes,  and  calomel,  forming  a 
group  of  comparatively  mild  agents,  causing  only  fluid 
feculent  stools:  certain  salts,  producing  watery  discharges, 
of  which  the  most  prominent  are  magnesium  citrate  and 
sulphate,  sodium  phosphate,  acid  potassium,  tartrato  and 
potassium  and  sodium  tart  rate  :  ami,  finally,  a  group  of  veg- 
etable nature,  producing  again  watery  stools,  but  also  being 

reorlea  irritant  to  tin- intestines.  These  are  senna,  jalap, 

podopliylliini,  scammony,  colocynth,  gamboge,  oroton  oil, 
:ni  1  fliitei  ium.  Selling  a-ido  senna,  the  others  last  men- 
tioned arc  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  drastic  cathartics, 
from  their  highly  irritant  properties.  Besides  the  forego- 
ing, there  ate  many  substances  which  have  a  very  mild 
I'tVect  upon  the  bowels,  and  are  called  laxative*.  The  more 
prominent  of  these  are  magnesia  and  magnesium  carbon- 
ji  :ind  sulphur  among  inorganic  substances,  and  manna, 
purlin;;  ea-Ma,  tamarinds,  prunes,  figs,  and  other  fruits 
aiming  rtgetftblo.  Purgatives  operate  partly  bv  quicken- 
ing the  muscular  contractions  of  the  intestines,  whereby 
the  contents  of  the  latter  arc  hurried  down  to  the  rectum, 
and  partly,  especially  with  those  causing  watery  stools,  by 
determining  an  abundant  secretion  of  fluid  into  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  I'urgativcs  are  used  for  the  primary  object 
of  emptying  the  bowels,  and  nlso  to  relievo  enngcstion  of 
distant  organs  and  to  induce  the  absorption  of  dropsical 
collections  of  fluid.  The  properties  of  the  individual  pur- 
gatives mentioned  above  will  bo  found  described  under  the 

il  headings.  KnwAitn  Cintris. 

Pur'gatory,  a  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  first  clearly 
taught  by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  d.  004  A.  D.  (See  Es- 

CIIATOI.OGV.) 

Purifica'tion  of  the  Virgin,  Feast  of,  called  also 
Candlemas  Day,  and  the  Presentation  of  the 
Child  Jesus,  is  the  celebration  of  the  visit  of  the  Vir- 
gin and  her  Child  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Levitical  law  for  the  ceremonial  purification 


of  puerperal  women.  It  was  introduced  into  the  calendar 
in  I'.i  I  by  1'ope  (iela-ins  1.  It  occurs  on  Feb.  2. 

Pu'rim  [Hebrew  Persian.  ;)fl/'.  plural  /iflri'm,  a  "lot," 
because  Hainan  cast  lots  for  the  desti  nr-ii-.n  of  the  .lews, 
Ksth.  iii.  ?].  a  Jewish  fen«t  which  falls  on  the  1-ltli  or  l.ith 
of  the  month  Adar  (February  and  March  I.  in  contn,. 

ration    of   the  deliverance  described   ill   the  book   of    Esther. 

The  festival  was   in  former  times,  as   still  in  many  p! 
celebrated  in  a  noisy  and   tumultuous   manner,  with    loud 
.•\ pi .  --ions  of  hatred  at  the  reading  of  Hainan's  name  in 
the  synagogue. 

I'nr'itans.  The  Reformation  in  Kngland  under  Henry 
A'  1  I  I .  \va-  mi -a  I  i-tai'lniy  to  many,  because,  ju  their  \  iew, 

niplisbed  only  a  partial  elimination  of  th rrup- 

lion-    and    aim-.--   ot'  the   rhnr.'h    "t    ll-iiii-.      Through  tho 
e.'i'le-ia  -I  I'-al  all  e]  n:i  t  ions  of  (he  reigns  of  Ivlward  V  I .  and 
.   Mary  the-e    recusants    ^rew  ill    numbers   and    influ- 
ence.      They     c;:uc    Mneen    Kli/.:ibeth     no    little    trouble,  and 

were  in  turn  greatly  harassed  by  the  itlorts  made,  through 
the  hiirh  commission  court,  to  force  them  to  conformity. 
It  was  during  her  reign  in  I.>OI  that  they  were  called  in 

derision  rurit'niK,  because  they  \\IM-  i\cr  calling  for  a 
simpler,  jnif'i-  form  of  worship  and  insisting  on  a  stricter. 
IHinr  life.  They  wen-,  however,  staunch  in  their  loyalty 

to  tile  queen,  supporting  her  s|  beurtily  in  the  part  she 

took  ill  sustaining  the  general  interests  of  Protestants  in 
Europe.  T  hey  stood  forth  as  a  distinct  party,  leading  the 
opposition  to  the  despotic  claims  for  the  royal  prero^utivo 
as-erled  bv  the  first  two  >hmrts,  and  their  influence  cul- 
minated in  a  triumph  when  royalty  was  overthrown  and 
the  Commonwealth  was  established.  The  genuine  I'nii 
tans  \vere  mostly  of  tho  commoners  of  England,  men  (if 
strong  minds,  good  judi;ni  en  t,  and  sterling  i  They 

adopted  the  Cal\ini-lic  creed,  and  rigidly  conformed  their 
lives  to  its  principles.  This  gave  an  a-p.-ct  -I  |or  i-ion 
to  their  manners  and  stern  severity  to  their  lives,  but  it 
made  them  strong  in  their  integrity  and  persistent  in  tho 
struggle  for  liberty  and  right.  Much  as  they  have  be.  n 
ridiculed  and  maligned,  England  owes  to  the  Puritans 
some  of  the  best  features  of  her  free  constitution  ;  and 
never  before  had  her  power  in  Europe  been  felt  as  it  was 
under  the  Commonwealth,  when,  through  Cromwell,  they 
controlled  the  government.  During  tho  struggle  with  the 
Stuarts  many  of  them  emigrated  to  New  Kngland,  and 
there  embodied  their  principles  in  a  framework  of  govern- 
ment on  which,  as  a  stable  foundation,  the  great  republic, 
of  tho  IT.  8.  has  been  built  up. 

Tho  term  Puritans  is  applied  loosely  to  embrace  all  who 
objected  to  the  ceremonies  id'  the  Established  Church,  and 
advocated  holy  living,  and  resisted  the  royal  prerogative. 
But,  especially  with  reference  to  the  early  history  of  this 
country,  a  distinction  of  two  classes  should  be  recognized. 
The  Puritans  proper  adhered  to  the  Church,  striving  to 
mould  it  to  their  own  views.  The  Independents,  despair- 
ing of  the  needed  reform  in  that  way,  insisted  on  an  abso- 
lute separation  from  the  Church  for  a  new  organization. 
The  Pilgrims  who  established  the  first  colony  in  New 
England  at  Plymouth  were  Independents.  Those  who 
subsequently  established  themselves  on  Massachusetts 
Bay  were  Puritans.  (See  IXUKI-KXDENTS,  by  LEONARD 
BACON,  D.  D.)  A.  L.  CHAIMS. 

Purneah,  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, on  both  sides  of  the  river  Kosi,  in  lat.  25°  45'  N.  and 
Ion.  88°  23'  E.  It  occupies  an  area  of  9  sq.  m.,  mostly 
single  bouses  surrounded  with  gardens,  orchards,  and  in- 
digo-plantations. P.  50,000. 

Purple,  Aniline.  See  ANIMXK  COLORS,  by  PROF.  C. 
F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D. 

Pur'ple  of  ('IIS'MIIM.  a  substance  precipitated,  gen- 
erally of  a  brown  color,  but  sometimes  purple,  by  adding 
solutions  of  stannoiis  chloride  to  those  of  gold-salts.  Its 
composition  is  yet  uncertain.  When  dry  and  powdered  it 
is  dull  blue.  It  is  soluble  in  ammonia  when  fresh  to  a 
magnificent  purple-colored  liquid.  It  has  been  used  in 
enamel-painting.  II.  Wi  HTZ. 

Purple,  Tyrian.    See  TYRIAS  PURPLE. 

Purple  Wood,  a  beautiful  plum-colored  wood  from 
Ouiana,  of  very  great  strength  and  smoothness  of  finish. 
It  is  the  product  of  Copai/ern  bractcnln  and  C.pulnjlora. 
It  is  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  uses.  The  trees  are  of 
the  order  Legumlnosc,  and  produce  a  part  of  the  balsam 
copaiba  of  commerce. 

Pnr'pora  [Lat.  "purple"],  a  disease  in  which  spots  of 
deep  purple  color  appear  in  the  skin,  produced  by  the  es- 
cape of  blood  from  the  vessels.  Some  cases  are  caused, 
apparently,  by  plethora;  others  by  a  degenerative  change 
in  tho  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  Purpura  spots  often 
appear  in  typhus,  scurvy,  tho  plague,  and  the  eruptive 
fevers.  The  approved  treatment  is  by  tonics,  mineral 
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acids,  rest,  and  attention  to  any  untoward  constitutional 
peculiarities. 

Purpura,  a  genus  of  gasteropoda  of  the  whelk  fam- 
ily. This  genus  furnished  a  part  of  the  Tyrian  purple 
dye  of  antiquity,  hence  the  name.  There  are  numerous 
living  and  extinct  species.  Some  kinds  are  found  on  the 
U.S.  coasts. 

Purpurine  (CuH805  =  CuH5(OH)3(02)";  (madder-pur- 
ple of  llunge;  matiere  colorante  rose  of  Gaultier  de  Clau- 
bry  and  Persoz;  oxilizaric  acid  of  Debus;  oxyalizarine, 
trioxy-antkraquinone),  discovered  by  Robiquet  and  Colin  in 
1828.  It  exists  in  madder  in  the  form  of  a  glucoside, 
which  is  included  in  the  rubian  of  Sehunck,  which  is  an 
amorphous  mixture  of  several  glucosides  (see  RUBIAX  and 
ALIZARINE),  but  is  distinct  from  the  crystalline  RUBE- 
HYTHKIC  ACID  of  Rochleder  (which  see),  which  is  the  ali- 
zarine glucoside.  The  purpurine  glucosido  has  not  yet  been 
isolated,  being  very  unstable.  It  occurs  also  in  MUNJEET 
(which  see),  associated  with  munjistine. 

Preparation. — Purpurine  is  extracted  from  madder  by 
the  same  processes  as  alizarine,  and  is  usually  separated 
from  it  by  its  greater  solubility  in  a  solution  of  alum. 
Robiquet  and  Colin  clear  the  madder  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  extract  the  purpurine  with  a  boiling  12-per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  alum,  and  precipitate  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
Rungc  allows  the  alum  solution  to  stand  and  deposit  a  lit- 
tle alizarine  present,  and  afterward  purifies  the  purpurine 
by  rccrystallization  from  alcohol.  Debus  first  prepares  a 
lead  lake  from  the  madder,  decomposes  this  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  the  coloring-matters  in  alcohol, 
converts  them  into  a  zinc  lake,  decomposes  this  with  acid, 
dissolves  the  product  in  ether,  again  forms  a  zinc  lake, 
decomposes  this,  and  separates  the  purpurino  from  the 
alizarine  by  alum.  Kopp  extracts  the  madder  with  aque- 
ous sulphurous  acid,  and  precipitates  the  purpurino  free 
from  the  alizarine  by  adding  3  to  5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  heating  to  86°  to  10-4°  F. ;  this  decomposes  the 
glucoside  of  purpurine,  but  does  not  affect  the  ruberythric 
acid,  which  requires  a  much  higher  temperature.  This 
process  is  carried  out  on  a  manufacturing  scale  by  Schaaff 
and  Lauth  at  Strasburg.  Schiitzenberger  and  Schiffert 
examined  this  purpurine,  and  announced  the  discovery  in 
it  of  three  other  coloring-matters.  By  treating  the  crude 
purpurine  with  lukewarm  alcohol  the  orange  body  (hy- 
drate of  purpurine)  and  the  yellow  purpuro-xanthin  are 
extracted,  and  may  be  separated  by  benzol,  which  dissolves 
the  purpuro-xanthin.  The  portion  insoluble  in  tepid  al- 
cohol is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out 
the  purpurine,  leaving  the  pseudo-purpurine,  which  is  in- 
soluble. They  find  the  crude  purpurine  to  contain  about 
75  per  cent,  of  pseudo-purpurine,  12£  purpurine,  12£  orange 
matter,  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent,  purpuro-xanthin.  Schunck 
considers  the  existence  of  these  three  bodies  more  than 
doubtful,  believing  them  to  be  mixtures  of  badies  previ- 
ously known,  especially  the  yellow  substance,  which  re- 
sembles rubiacine.  Roscnstiehl  and  others  confirm  their 
existence.  (See  Am.  Chemist,  vi.  53.)  Stenhouse  recom- 
mends munjeet  as  an  excellent  source  for  pure  purpurine. 
He  boils  munjeet  with  alum  solution,  filters  hot,  precip- 
itates coloring-matters  with  hydrochloric  acid,  dries,  ex- 
tracts with  carbon  disulphide,  dries,  washes  out  the  mun- 
jistine with  boiling  water,  and  obtains  the  purpurine  as 
the  final  residue,  free  from  alizarine.  F.  do  Lalandc 
(Compt.  Rend.,  Ixxix.  069)  converts  alizarine  into  purpu- 
rine by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid  and  arsenic  acid  or 
manganese  dioxide;  pours  into  water,  and  purifies  precip- 
itate by  alum,  etc.  He  claims  to  have  thus  proved  that 
the  atom  of  oxygen  by  which  it  differs  from  alizarine  does 
not  belong  to  a  hydroxyl  group,  and  consequently  that 
purpurine  is  oxyalizarine,  and  not  trioxy-anthraquinone. 
The  artificial  formation  of  purpurino  from  alizarine  sul- 
phonic  acid  (Ci4H$(80sH)(OH)sOi)  by  fusion  with  potas- 
sic  hydrate  is  not  successful,  as  H  not  OH  takes  the  place 
of  (SOgH),  regenerating  alizarine. 

Properties. — Purpurine  appears  as  a  red  powder  in  red 
feathery  crystals  (by  sublimation),  in  orange-red  needles 
(from  boiling  alcohol).  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  giving  a  rose-colored  solution.  It  dissolves  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  benzol,  glycerine,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
and  acetic  acid.  Its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
heated  to  400°  F.  without  decomposition,  the  purpurine 
being  thrown  down  unchanged  on  pouring  the  solution 
into  water.  It  dissolves  in  a  boiling  alum  solution  to  a 
pink  fluorescent  liquid,  and  does  not  separate  on  cooling, 
even  from  concentrated  solutions.  It  dissolves  in  alkaline 
hydrates  and  carbonates,  forming  cherry-red  or  poppy-red 
solutions,  from  which  acids  reprecipitate  it  in  orange-yel- 
low flocks.  The  solutions  in  alkaline  hydrates  lose  color 
on  standing  in  the  air,  the  purpurine  being  oxidized  and 
destroyed.  Purpurine  dissolves  in  ammonia,  but  on  stand- 
ing or  on  the  application  of  heat,  pttrpuranidt  or  purpure- 


ine  (CuHsNH^OHJzOz)  is  formed,  which  is  precipitated 
by  acids  in  deep-violet  flocks.  Boiling  nitric  acid  converts 
purpurine  into  phthalic  and  oxalic  acids.  Heated  with 
zinc-dust,  it  yields  anthracene  (CuHio).  With  bases  it 
forms  compounds ;  those  with  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in 
water.  Sodic  purpurate  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  by 
adding  on  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  one  of  pur- 
purine, and  then  adding  some  ether.  The  basic,  calcic, 
and  aluminic  lakes  are  soluble  in  boiling  solutions  of  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Bolley  claims  to  have  converted  purpu- 
rine into  alizarine  by  heating  it  in  closed  tubes  to  410°  P. 
(Jahresb.,  1866,  044.)  Rosenstiehl  (Compt.  Rend.}  failed 
to  obtain  alizarine,  although  he  tried  various  reducing 
agents.  He  always  produced  purpuro-xanthin,  a  yel- 
low body,  isomeric  with  alizarine.  Martin  of  Avignon 
says,  however,  that  purpurine,  pseudo-purpurine,  the  or- 
ange hydrate  of  purpurine,  and  even  the  purpuro-xanthin, 
are  easily  converted  into  alizarine  by  dissolving  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  adding  zinc-powder  and  throwing  into  water 
when  the  alizarine  separates.  (See  Calvcrt's  Dyciny  and 
Calico- Printing,  London,  1870,  p.  38.) 

Optical  Properties. — Stokes  (J.  Chem.  Soc-.,  xii.  219)  has 
shown  that  purpurine  can  be  recognized  by  the  peculiar 
absorption-bands  which  some  of  its  solutions  give  when 
examined  before  the  spectroscope.  Solutions  in  alkaline 
carbonates  give  two  dark  bands  in  the  green,  as  do  also 
the  solutions  in  ether  and  alum;  the  latter  is  also  beauti- 
fully fluorescent.  A  square  inch  of  dyed  cloth  furnishes 
sufficient  purpurine  for  the  solution  in  carbonate  of  soda 
for  this  optical  reaction.  Alizarine  is  easily  distinguished 
from  purpurine  by  forming  violet  solutions  with  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  carbonates,  the  former  undergoing  no 
change  in  the  air  (purpurine  is  destroyed),  by  its  insolu- 
bility in  alum  solutions,  by  the  solubility  of  its  calcic, 
baric,  and  aluminic  lakes  in  carbonate  of  soda,  and  by  its 
optical  properties,  alizarine  solutions  giving  different  ab- 
sorption-bands before  the  spectroscope. 

Application  to  Dyeing  and  Calico- Printing. — Purpurine 
produces  with  alumina  mordants  bright  reds ;  with  iron, 
grayish  violet.  These  tints  resist  cleaning  with  soap  and 
nitro-muriate  of  tin  tolerably  well,  but  are  not  so  perma- 
nent as  those  produced  by  alizarine,  nor  do  they  resist 
light  as  well.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
part  played  by  purpurine  when  madder,  garancinc,  etc. 
are  used  in  dyeing  calico.  Some  think  the  purpurino  of 
little  importance;  others  consider  it  essential  to  certain  pinks 
and  reds.  (See  Schiitzenberger,  Dinyl.  Pol.  J.,  cxcvii. 
438;  llosenstiehl,  Am.  Chemist,  vi.  53.)  According  to  Ro- 
biquet and  Schunck,  the  finest  and  most  perfect  madder- 
colors  are  produced  by  alizarine,  whereas  llunge  and 
Strecker  are  of  opinion  that  the  liveliest  tints  are  produced 
by  purpurine,  and  that  this  substance  likewise  plays  the 
principal  part  in  the  manufacture  of  Turkey-red.  Accord- 
ing to  E.  Kopp,  on  the  other  hand,  the  real  basis  of  Tur- 
key-red is  alizarine;  and  he  further  states  that  purpurine, 
though  it  dyes  mordanted  fabrics  perfectly,  does  not  yield 
colors  of  so  great  a  degree  of  stability  and  has  not  so  great 
a  degree  of  affinity  for  oiled  cloth  as  alizarine.  Schunck 
says  that  the  final  result  of  dyeing  with  madder  is  simply 
the  combination  of  alizarine  with  the  mordants.  Perkin 
confirms  this,  and  finds  no  purpurine  in  finished  prints. 

Consult  Robiquet  and  Colin,  Ann.  Chim.  Phye.,  xxxiv. 
244;  Gaultier  de  Claubry  and  I.  Persoz,  Ann.  Chim.  J'liyn., 
xlviii.  09;  Persoz,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  li.  110;  llunge.  Ann. 
Chim.  Pkifs.,  Ixiii.  282;  Debus,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  xxxviii. 
490;  Wollf  and  Strecker,  Ann.  Pharm.,  Ixxvi.  1.  or  Q.  J. 
Ghent.  Soc.,  in.  243;  Rochleder,  J.  pr.  Chem.,  Iv.  385,  and 
Ixvi.  85  ;  Schiitzenberger  and  Schiffert,  null.  Soc.  ind.  Mitl- 
hoittse,  1864,  70;  Schiitzenberger,  Hull.  Chim.  Soc.,  1805.  ii. 
12.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Purpurine,  Anthra  (CuHaOfi),  a  coloring-matter  iso- 
meric with  purpurine,  found  by  Perkin  in  artificial  aliza- 
rine. It  is  separated  fron;  the  alizarine  by  the  solubility 
of  its  alumina  lake  in  sodic  carbonate.  As  a  dye  it  resem- 
bles alizarine  more  than  purpurine.  The  reds  arc  much 
purer  and  less  blue,  while  the  purples  are  bluer  and  the 
blacks  more  intense  than  those  of  alizarine.  In  fastness 
against  soap  and  light  Perkin  finds  them  equal  to  alizarine 
tints.  (See  Perkin,^.  Chem.  Soc.  [2],  viii.  143  ;  x.  ('O'J  :  xi. 
425;  Am.  Chemist,  iv.  53.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Purpurine,  Hydrate  of  (CuHsOs  -f-  IWf?)),  or  Or- 
ange Matter,  discovered  in  Kopp's  purpurine  of  Schiit- 
zenberger and  Schiffert.  (See  PURPURINE  for  mode  of  prepa- 
ration.) It  is  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  its  alcoholic 
solution  as  a  crystalline  conglomerated  mass;  is  decom- 
posed by  dry  heat,  yielding  purpurine :  is  insoluble  in  ben- 
zol, very  soluble  in  alcohol.  According  to  Rosenstiehl,  thfl 
final  result  of  dyeing  is  the  same  as  with  purpurine.  (Con- 
sult authorities  mentioned  under  PURI-URIXE,  especially 
Rosenstiehl,  Am.  Chemist,  vi.  53.)  C.  F.  CHAXDLER. 
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Fiirpnrinc,  Psrudo  (Ci.ll.o,  =  CuH,i(ilI  ,"    .  dli 

er.'.erc'l  l.\  S.-!iiit /eii'.erger  jni'l  Sehitfcrt  in  Kopp1-  purpu- 

riuci-ce  i'i  HIM  HIM:  for  mod*  of  preparation),  of  which  It 

ci.ll-t  it  (lit  -  I  liree    fourths.        It    is  almost   itl-olilblc   ill    boiling 

ftloobol,  oryit*lUl6fl  in  line  brick -red  aeieular  crystal*  from 
hot  l.eu/"l.  By  sublimation  or  treatment  with  alcohol  :it 

2011°  I',  in  scaled  tiling  it  yields  ptirpurinc.      According  to 

llo-cn-tiehl  I  .\m.  I'll'  mint,  \  i.  /I."  I.  it  docs  ll.it  .he  111  ii  I.  hi  lit  I'.  1 
cotton  except  ill  ili.-lilli'il  water,  ulirn  it  give-  sllllde-  i| 

•hiug   those  of   alizarine.      In    practice,   tin-    p-ciulo- 
1 1  u  r  |  in  rim:  is  t'oiinii  in  the  refill  of  tin-  .1\  e  heek  us  a  cal- 
cic hike.     M'.iii-ult  authorities,  mentioned   iin.icr    Pi  UPI  - 
KINK.)  I'.  !•'.  ('HANOI. Kit. 
I'urpiiro-Xnnthine   M'uIlsO,),  a  \ellow-  compound 
•  ic  w  ith  ali/.arinc,  found  liv  Schiit/.cnliergcr  ;m<l  Schif- 
fci't  lo  l lie  extent  of  one  fill  Ii  of  I  per  cent,  in  the  purpurino 
of  Kojip.      It  is  rea.lily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzol,  sub- 
lime- without  <l p.i-ilioii,  'lyes  iiluininit  mordants  it  <lul! 

and  fugitive  yello«.  is  readily  produced  by  the  reduction 
of  purpurinc  or  pwado-parponne  by  hunting  to  IMI  0. 
witn  :\<|ileous  l'l;i,  or  by  dissolving  in  sodie  hydrate.  a.M 

iii'i  -ruinous  chloriiic  till  tho  red  color  changes  to  yellow, 
anil  precipitating  with  an  acid.  (See  I'rnri  HIVK.) 

C.  F.  CHAMM.KH. 

Pur'rcc,  or  Indian  Yellow,  a  yellow  coloring-mat- 
ter brought  from  India  aii'l  China  in  lump*  weighing  three 
or  four  ounces,  brown  on  the  outside  and  deep  orange- 
yellow  within.  Most  writers  eonsider  it  to  be  of  animal 
origin,  depo-ited  from  tho  urine  of  camels,  elephant-,  ami 
hutVa!..es.  c-|.c.'i;i  My  after  they  have  eaten  certain  plant-  ; 
others  con-idcr  it  an  inte-tinal  or  biliary  concretion  of 
S..MIC  animals;  Stcnhouso  c  insiders  it  to  be  u  \c- 
juice,  evaporated  down  with  the  addition  of  magnesia.  It 
\s  used  for  the  preparation  of  Indian  yellow,  a  tine,  rich, 
durable  yellow  color,  much  used  by  artists,  and  often  adul- 
terated with  ehromo  yellow.  It  consists  mainly  of  cuxan- 
tliutc  of  magnesium.  C.  F.  CIIAMM.KI:. 

Pur.sh  !  FHKIIKKICK).  originally  FRIKDHH -it  PI-RSCH,  b.  at 
T'.lr.Isk,  Siberia,  in  1771.  of  Herman  parentage;  wag  edu- 
.  in  Dresden  :  resided  a-  a  botanist  in  the  I".  S.  17!l'.l- 
1MI  :  published  Fbtra  A.JirricK  StftemtriotMlu  (London, 
is]  I);  went  to  Canada.  1).  at  Montreal  June  11,  1820. 
His  MS.  ./.no 'iinf  still  exists. 

PurVlane  [a  corruption  of  the  word  porcelain,  from 
it-  a]i].e  iranee],  a  common  garden-weed,  l'nrial<«'n  otera- 
cc, i,  found  wild  un  sea-shores,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  potherb,  and  its  shoots  are  pickled.  To  tho  same 
genus  belong  the  showy  flowering  I'ortulaca  yramli/lui-n 
and  /'.  Glllieni. 

Pur'snivant  of  Arms  [Fr. poannivant,  a  "follow- 
er"], the  lowest  order  of  officers  in  heraldry.  Pursuivants 
are  novices  for  the  full  rank  of  herald.  They  are  main- 
tained in  the  three  British  heraldic  establishments,  and 
from  their  number  the  heralds  are  usually  appointed.  In 
.  val  time*  nobles  and  other  gentlemen  nii<rht  main- 
tain pursuivants,  or  even  full  heralds.  (For  tho  present 
titles  ,if  the  several  British  pursuivants  ece  HKRALD.) 

Pu'rus,  a  river  of  South  America,  rises  in  Peru,  in  tho 
mountains  E.  «f  C'uico,  about  lat.  14°  S.,  and  traverses 
Bolivia  and  Brazil  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  joining  the 
Amazon  in  lat.  1°  S.,  Ion.  01°  \V.  Tho  regions  it  Hows 
through  arc  the  least  known  in  South  America,  covered 
with  the  most  magnificent  primeval  forests. 

Purvn-iUimiinsa.     See  HIXDU  PoiiLOSorav,  by  PROF. 

.lolIN    DottSoN. 

Pus.     See  SrriTtiATios. 

Pu'scy  (KIIWARD  BorvcniE),  D.  D.,  b.  in  1800,  a 
nephew  of  the  first  earl  of  Radnor;  was  educated  at  Eton 

:iu  I  Christ  Church.  Oxford  :  graduated  with  high  honors 
1^1':;  became  a  fellow  of  Oriel  College  1823;  studied  in 
Germany,  and  in  ISUs  became  regius  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford  and  one  of  the  canons  of  Christ  Church  cathe- 
dral. His  contributions  to  tho  Trnvtt  fur  the  Times  (1835 
«e</.),  of  which  series  hr  wrote  Nos.  18,  GB,  67,  an. I  89, 
;;a\  e  to  the  Tractarian  movement  the  name  of  1'nseyism. 
Newman's  celebrated  tract.  No.  '.HI,  was  in  1SI1  defended 
by  Hr.  Pusey  in  a  published  letter  which  excited 
controversy.  (See  TRAITAIUAMSM.)  He  was  (1843-46) 
suspended  from  preaching  in  the  university  f«r  three  \ear- 
in  consequence  of  die  supposed  utterance  of  heretical'  doc- 
trine in  a  sermon  on  tlvc  real  presence.  Among  the  most 
important  of  his  numerous  works  arc—",,  t/,,  It,  „,  f,tt  uf 
(\itlf, Irnl  liintiliili<in»  (1S33),  On  (h:  l!,:,/«l  Snjiremacy 
(1850),  On  thr  ll.nJ  /',,.,„,,  ,  1856,  I-.,;,.  //,,,.  , ,,  „/•  the 
Commit  ,'f  <!,:•  i'hnn-h  (1S57),  C<miu,;,t-ir,i  mi  ili,'  Minor 
Propktt*  (1860  tei/.),  Diini.l,  !/„•  I'rujJift  (1804),  Eirenicon, 
etc. 

Pusheta,  tp.,  Auglaizo  co.,  0.    P.  1290. 


Pnsh'kin    (Ai.KXAXDKti    SKitoKivirrH),    b.    nt    I'-kov. 

i.   .Illlle    I'..    17'.'":     -Ill-lie. I   lit     'I'zarsko^'e   Sell.  ;    (HI,  ,..,] 

in  lsl~  as  clerk  in  the  government  office  of  foreign  affairs, 
but  \vasdischargedin  ISJllforan  Otlr  fo  /.//,- , -h/.  itn-t  ban  . 
lo  his  estate-;  was  re<-alled  ill  IS'J.i  l.\  the  emperor 
Niehola-.  and  killeil  in  a  duel  at  St.  I'eti-r-burg  I'll..  111. 
Isii7.  By  his  eountrymcn  he  i-  considered  the  gre.ite-t 

f...et  !!u--ia  ever  | .ro.  1  uce. I .  am!  th.i-e  «t  hi-  Horks  \*hieh 
ia\  e  1 1, -ei  i  traii-late.l  into  ( irniiiin.  I'ren.'li,  or  Kngli-h  Inn  (! 

Ilttraete  I  i;re;il  atlenli..!!  ollt-i.le  nf  l;n--i;i.  He  \\n.|e  ro- 
maiitie  epics-  —  Hiiilnii  nil'/  l.ui'/mi'-i  1820  .  /''.  ...  /.  A'ur- 
(•iif/,-',i  I  I.-1'L'  '.  BtC.  :  DO!  drama  /.' 

novels,  under  the  pseudonym  of  ••  Hclkin."  of  which  some 
were  translate. I  into  Bngfllb  ill  1^7.i  by  Mrs.  .1.  liuelian 
'I'elfcr  ill  itumiiiii  Uniiiniii ••  .  Collected  works,  12  VOls.  1  St. 
I'c'lersbiirg,  ls".'.l:.. 

Pustule,  Mnlignant.     See  MAI.IBXAXT  PI-STI  LE. 

I'M  tali,  tp.,  Voloco.,  Cal.     1'.  I  112. 

Ptitrnux',  town  of  I'ranee.  .lepariiuent  of  Seine,  on  tho 

Seine,  op  j.o- it  e  I  lie  Bois  dc  Bologne,  lias  some  maiiiilarturea 

aid  contains  villas  and  summer  re.-idcnees.     J*.  y^yj, 
Puteoli.     See  l'.,//i  01. i. 

Putiglia'no  ( /'uri'(/n. .;,.,:.  t..\\n  of  Italy,  provin.-e  of 
Bari  di  I'UL'lia,  on  the  summit  of  a  long  hill  and  surlouiiile.] 
by  a  wall.  The  church  of  San  1'ietro  \p  .  y  an- 

cient, and  there  is  a  tradition  that  St.  Peter  preached  in 
this  town  in  the  \car-14.  The  inhabitants  of  Puiigliaim 
are  \  ei  \  iiiilu-irious.  occupying  theiu-eh  c-  not  only  in 
iilture,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  of  c«rtun 
cloths,  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  etc.  P.  in  1874,  10,1111. 

Put -in- liny,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ottawa  en.,  (>.,  on  South 
Bass  Island  in  Lake  Krie,  'J»  miles  from  Sandus.ky,  ii  a 
noted  place  of  summer  resort.  P.  1148. 

I'll!  num.  county  of  N.  E.  Florida.  Area,  610  H|.  m. 
St.  John's  ]{i\-er  traverses  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  county,  and 
then  forms  for  some  distance  its  E.  boundary.  The  soil  is 
varied  ;  much  of  it  is  very  fertile,  while  a  largo  part  is 
-an.lv  and  covered  with  dense  pine  forests.  The  hum- 
mock-lands are  well  adapted  to  sugar  and  cotton  culture. 
Cap.  Palatka.  P.  3821. 

Putnam,  county  of  Central  Georgia.    Area,  350  sq.  m. 

It  is  bounded   E.  by  Oconce   River  and   traversed   by   a 

branch  of  Macon  and  Augusta  K.  B.     It  is  uneven  and 

fertile.     Cotton  and  corn  are  important  products.     Cap. 

|  Eatonton.     P.  10,461. 

Putnam,  county  of  Central  Illinois.     Area,  180  sq.  m. 

!  It  is  traversed  and  partly  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Illinois 

River.     It  is  level  and  very  fertile.     Corn  and  wheat  are 

I  leading  products.     Traversed  by  various  railroads.     Cap. 

Hcnncpin.     P.  6280. 

Putnam,  county  of  Central  Indiana.  Area,  490  sq.  m. 
It  is  hilly  except  in  the  N.  E.,  and  fertile.  Cattle,  grain, 
and  wool  are  important  products.  Lumber,  carriages,  etc. 
arc  manufactured.  Traversed  by  several  railroads,  cent- 
ring at  Urccncastlc,  the  capital.  P.  21,514. 

Putnam,  county  of  Missouri,  bounded  N.  by  Iowa  and 
on  the  E.  by  Chariton  River.  Area,  475  eq.  m.  It  is  some- 
what uneven,  and  has  coal  and  abundant  timber.  Cattle, 
grain,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  important  products.  The  soil 
ii  almost  uniformly  fertile.  Cap.  Unionville.  P.  11,217. 

Putnam,  county  of  New  York,  bounded  W.  by  Hud- 
son River  and  E.  by  the  Connecticut  State  line.  Area,  234 
sq.  m.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  rocky,  with  fertile  vol- 
leys. Dairying  is  one  of  the  principal  industries.  Iron  ore, 
granite,  limestone,  and  other  minerals  abound.  Iron  cast- 
ing-, pig  iron,  paper,  and  brick  are  leading  articles  of  man- 
ufacture. The  county  is  a  popular  region  for  summer  re- 
sort, and  abounds  in  -wild  sccmjry.  Traversed  by  Harlem 
and  Hudson  River  R.  Rs.  and  by  several  minor  railroads. 
Cap.  Carmel.  P.  15,420. 

Putnam,  county  of  N.  V.  Ohio.  Area,  594  sq.  m.  It 
is  level  and  very  fertile,  though  in  part  marshy.  Cattle, 
grain,  wool,  and  lumber  are  leading  product!.  Tnu  er-cd 
by  Dayton  and  Michigan  R.  R.  Cap.  Ottawa.  P.  17. I'M. 

Putnam,  county  of  Central  Tennessee,  chiefly  on  the 
N.  \V.  slope  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  Area.  MM)  si|.  in. 
It  is  hilly,  but  generally  fertile.  Beds  of  coal  are  found. 
Cattle,  corn,  tobacco,  and  wool  are  leading  products.  Cap. 
Cookville.  P.  8698. 

Putnam,  county  in  the  western  portion  of  \Ve-t  Vir- 

Area,  450  sq.  m.     Traversed   by  (ircat   Kanawha 

River  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.     It  is  hilly  and  has 

a  variety  of  soils,  mostly  fertile.     Urain  and  tobacco  are 

leading  products.     Cap.  Winfteld.     P.  7794. 

Putnam,  p.-v.,  Windham  co.,  Conn.,  on  Xorwich  and 

Worcester  divisi f  Xew  York  and  Xew  England  II.  ]!,, 

atout  midway  between  Norwich  and  Worcester,  has  7 
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cotton  and  woollen  mills,  0  shoe-factories,  5  churches,  2 
banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  and  mechanical  shops.  P. 
4192.  K  0.  STONE,  ED.  "PUTNAM  PATRIOT." 

Putnam,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  111.     P.  1654. 

Putnam,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  la.     P.  7CG. 

Putnam,  tp.,  Linn  co.,  la.     P.  700. 

Putnam,  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  Mich.     P.  1301. 

Putnam,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.    P.  603. 

Putnam,  p.-v.,  Springfield  tp.,  Muskingum  co.,  0.,  on 
Muskingum  Kiver,  opposite  Zanesville,  of  which  it  is  a 
suburb,  and  on  Cincinnati  and  Muskingum  Valley  R.  R. 
P.  2050. 

Putnam  (FREDERICK  WARD),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Apr. 
16,  1839 ;  was  educated  at  home  by  his  father,  Eben  Put- 
nam (Harvard,  1815),  until  1850,  when  he  entered  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  under  Prof.  Agassiz,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  1804,  when  he  returned  to  Salem  ;  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Essex  Institute  as  superintendent  of 
its  museum;  originated  and  conducted  the  Naturalist's 
Directory.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Peabody  Academy 
of  Science  in  1867  he  was  elected  director  of  the  museum, 
which  position  he  held  until  Oct.,  1875,  when  he  succeeded 
the  late  Prof.  Wyman  as  curator  of  the  Peabody  Museum 
of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  at  Cambridge.  In  1867  he, 
with  others,  commenced  the  publication  of  the  American 
Naturalist,  of  which  he  was  editor  and  proprietor  until 
1875  ;  was  elected  permanent  secretary  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  was  appoint- 
ed in  Dec.,  1875,  civilian  assistant  on  the  U.  S.  surveys  W. 
of  the  100th  meridian  (in  charge  of  Lieut.  Wheeler),  being 
entrusted  with  the  special  duty  of  reporting  on  the  archae- 
ological and  ethnological  material  that  had  been  collected ; 
and  in  1S76  took  charge  of  the  Agassiz  collection  of  fishes 
at  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology. 

Putnam  (GEORGE  PALMER),  A.  M.,  great-nephew  of 
Gen.  Israel,  b.  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Feb.  21,  1814;  became 
a  bookseller's  clerk  at  Boston  1326,  and  at  New  York  1828 ; 
prepared  in  early  youth  his  useful  book.  Chronology,  or  an 
Introduction  and  Itidcjc  to  Universal  History,  Jlioyraplnj, 
and  Useful  Knowledge  (New  York,  1833),  republished  in 
1850  and  in  later  editions  as  The  World's  Progress,  a 
Dictionary  of  Dates ;  edited  The  Bookseller's  Advertiser 
(1834);  visited  Europe  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  John  Wiley 
1836—38,  with  whom  he  became  a  partner  1840;  resided 
in  London  1840-47,  conducting  the  foreign  business  of  the 
firm  of  Wiley  &  Putnam,  which  became  increasingly  im- 
portant; wrote  The  Tourist  in  Europe  (1838)  and  American 
Facts  (1845) ;  edited  the  American  nook-Circular  (1843), 
and  prepared  a  Pocket  Memorandum- Book  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  (1848).  Returning  to  New  York  in  1847,  he 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account  1848,  and  soon 
became  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  American  pub- 
lishers ;  was  noted  for  the  high  average  excellence  of  his 
publications  (which,  among  many  others,  included  the 
works  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Hawthorne,  Lowell, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Asa  Gray,  and  Tuckorman);  edited  the 
Popular  Library,  consisting  of  24  vols.  of  choice  English 
literature,  the  Home  Cyclnptedia  (5  vols.,  1850-53),  and 
founded  i'tttuam's  Magazine,  a  first-class  monthly  which 
enjoyed  great  repute  from  its  beginning  in  1853  until  its 
transfer  to  another  publisher  in  1856.  Mr.  Putnam  was 
for  some  time  forced  to  suspend  business,  but  subsequently 
resumed,  and  the  magazine  was  re-established  in  Jan., 
1868,  but  in  1870  was  merged  into  its  younger  rival,  Scrio- 
ner's  Monthly.  More  than  300  volumes  were  issued  by  Mr. 
Putnam  during  his  career  as  a  publisher.  His  great  ser- 
vices to  American  literature  at  home  and  abroad  were 
doubly  meritorious  from  the  courtesy,  kindliness,  and  gene- 
rosity of  his  dealings  with  authors,  who  found  in  him  a 
true  friend.  His  business  relations  with  IRVING  were  es- 
pecially honorable  and  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  as 
mentioned  in  the  article  under  that  title.  Mr.  Putnam 
held  the  position  of  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  New 
York  1 863-66  ;  was  a  distinguished  art-critic  ;  became  one  of 
the  founders  and  honorary  superintendent  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum  of  Art,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
art  in  connection  with  the  universal  exposition  at  Vienna, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  loader  in  the  social  literary  cir- 
cles of  New  York.  D.  in  New  York  Dec.  20,  1872. 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Putnam  (HALDIMAND  S.),  b.  at  Cornish,  N.  H.,  1836; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the 
army  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  topographical  engineers 
July,  1857,  captain  1863;  served  principally  in  the  West 
in  explorations  and  surveys  prior  to  1861.  In  the  civil 
war  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  McDowell  at  the  battle 
of  Bull  Kun  and  gained  the  brevet  of  major  for  gallantry. 
In  October  he  proceeded  to  his  native  State  and  organized 
the  7th  New  Hampshire  Vols.,  of  which  regiment  he  became 


colonel  Dec.,  1861.  In  command  of  his  regiment  he  served 
in  Florida  and  South  Carolina,  and  in  Apr.,  1803,  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  Stono  Inlet  expedition,  also  in 
the  capture  of  Morris  Island,  and  in  the  assault  on  Fort 
Wagner,  July  18,  1863,  where  he  led  the  second  assaulting 
column,  and  was  killed  on  the  parapet  of  the  work  while 
rallying  his  men.  Brevet  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel 
for  Morris  Island  and  Fort  Wagner. 

Putnam  (ISRAEL),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Jan.  7,  1718. 
Denied  the  means  of  obtaining  more  than  a  very  rude  ed- 
ucation, his  natural  vigorous  mental  endowments  enabled 
him  to  exercise  a  wide  influence  upon  the  exciting  events 
of  his  time,  while  his  strong  physical  powers  and  daring 
disposition  were  displayed  in  the  many  romantic  adventures 
related  of  him.  In  1739  he  married  and  removed  to  Pom- 
fret,  Conn.,  where  he  became  a  successful  farmer  and  a 
large  wool-grower.  After  having  suffered  severe  losses  in 
their  flocks  from  the  depredations  of  a  she-wolf  and  her 
whelps,  the  neighbors  turned  out  to  destroy  her,  and  after 
a  vigorous  hunt  succeeded  in  driving  her  into  her  den,  a 
rocky  cavern.  After  exhausting  all  means  to  force  the 
animal  from  her  retreat,  Putnam  at  midnight  descended 
the  cavern  on  his  hands  and  knees,  bearing  a  torch  in  one 
hand  and  a  musket  in  the  other,  and  shot  the  beast  at  the 
moment  she  was  about  to  spring  upon  him.  This  incident 
added  greatly  to  his  already  established  reputation  for 
courage — a  reputation  he  subsequently  maintained  in  the 
French  war,  in  which  he  commanded  a  company  of  Con- 
necticut troops  with  distinction  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga.  In  Aug.,  1756,  while  in  command  of  a  party,  he 
was  captured  by  the  enemy  and  bound  to  a  tree,  where 
during  the  continuance  of  the  action  he  was  frequently  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  both  friend  and  foe,  but  miraculously 
escaped  unhurt.  He  was,  however,  borne  away  by  the 
enemy  in  their  retreat,  and  at  night  the  fire  had  been 
lighted  to  burn  him  alive  when  he  was  saved  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  French  officer,  Molang.  Taken  to  Ticonde- 
roga,  and  subsequently  to  Montreal,  he  was,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Col.  Schuyler,  himself  a  prisoner  at  the  latter  place 
on  Putnam's  arrival,  exchanged  in  1759,  and  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant-colonel.  Returning  to  his  farm  on  the 
restoration  of  peace,  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
reached  him  while  ploughing.  Turning  his  cattle  loose, 
he  left  his  plough,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  rapidly  to 
Cambridge.  After  a  brief  consultation  he  returned  to 
Connecticut,  when  he  was  made  brigadier-general  by  the 
legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  a  week  later 
was  on  his  way  back  to  Cambridge  at  the  head  of  a  regi- 
ment which  ho  had  raised.  Spurning  the  offers  of  rank 
and  money  made  to  him  by  the  British,  he  entered  with 
zeal  upon  the  great  struggle  for  independence,  and  soon 
conducted  several  successful  expeditions.  At  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  he  displayed  his  usual  energy  and  bravery 
throughout  the  day,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent  endeavor 
to  rally  the  overpowered  and  retreating  troops.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  Washington  to  assume  command  (July  2)  he  be- 
stowed upon  Putnam  one  of  the  four  major-generals'  com- 
missions he  bore  from  Congress,  but  the  other  three  were 
not  then  delivered.  Upon  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  Put- 
nam was  ordered  to  take  command  at  New  York,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Long  Island  and  evacuation  of  New  York  was 
sent  to  Philadelphia  to  complete  the  fortification  of  that 
city;  subsequently  stationed  at  Crosswick  and  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  he  was  in  May,  1777,  assigned  to  command  the  army 
in  the  Highlands  of  New  York.  It  was  while  here  he  sent 
his  famous  reply  to  tho  threatening  demand  of  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  for  tho  release  of  one  Palmer,  a  Tory  officer  cap- 
tured within  the  American  lines.  It  was  as  follows  :  "  Sir: 
Edmund  Palmer,  an  officer  in  the  enemy's  service,  was 
taken  as  a  spy,  lurking  within  our  lines ;  he  has  been  tried 
as  a  spy,  condemned  as  a  spy,  and  shall  be  executed  as  a 
spy.  ISRAEL  PUTNAM.  P.  S.  He  has  been  accordingly 
executed."  Owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  created  by  the 
surprise  and  loss  of  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton  in  tho 
summer  of  1777,  Putnam  was  removed  from  his  command, 
although  a  subsequent  court  of  inquiry  acquitted  him  from 
blame  in  their  capture,  and  he  was  restored  to  command. 
While  in  the  Highlands  he  selected  West  Point  as  the  site 
for  a  fortification :  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  bearing  his 
name  yet  exist.  In  the  winter  of  1778,  Putnam,  while  in 
command  in  Connecticut,  was  at  Horseneck,  one  of  his  out- 
posts, guarded  by  150  men  and  2  cannon,  when  attacked 
by  Gen.  Tryon  with  a  force  numbering  1500.  After  ex- 
changing a  few  shots  Putnam  directed  his  men  to  a  swamp 
out  of  reach  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  but  being  himself 
closely  pursued,  he  turned  his  horse  toward  a  steep  hill, 
down  which  he  dashed,  escaping  with  a  bullet  through  his 
hat.  While  on  a  visit  to  his  home  in  Connecticut  in  1779 
he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  from  which  ho  only  par- 
tially recovered.  D.  eleven  years  later  at  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
May  19,  1790.  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 
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Putnam   (MAiiv  Lowell},  sister   of  James    Kussell 

Lowell.    I),    at     I!. .-Ion,    Mas-.,    lie,'.    :'..     ISlil;     WHS     early    di- 

tinguished  bv  her  extraordinary  attainments  ill  languages, 
ancient,  and  modern,  including  llir  Orirntitl,  Slavonic,  and 
S<-aiidina\  ian  groups  :  was  married  in  I  *'.'<-  to  Samuel  K. 
Putnam,  a  merchant  of  l!o-t<>n  nl.  iMlli:  resided  in  Ku- 
rope  ls.il  ,»7 :  paMlthad  a  /li»ton/  of  (>,'•  t'on^iiinrio,,  of 

Jf<n«l'n-if  >in</  ilx  H'I'tlinn*  irllfi  AiiMtrin  I  I  s.'ill  I.  A',  '-onli  of 
(in  <}l,,<-tirr  .U.i.i  I  I  Mil  I.  The  Tniy-ily  of  I-'.rrorn,  and  The 
7V. (./.././  «f  .\',i, •,-,•««  i  iM'il!),  tin;  hitter  two  a  dramatic  poem 
in  two  parts,  illustrath  e  i>f  slavery  :  ha-  written  a  inein.rir 
(if  her  MUD.  William  l.iiwell  I'lilnnill  (killed  at  the  battle  iif 
Hall's  Bluff,  istil);  has  contributed  largely  to  the  .\»rih 

IcOH    /.'.  r.'<"    and   tile   <'ln-i*linn    /.'.''/ 1:1  no-,-  ;    translated 

from  tl)o  Swedish  Fredrika  Bromer's  novel,  Thf  jVWfUort, 

an  I  is  under-tnod  to  have  been  long  engaged  upon  a  Hit- 

t'o-i/  of'   llnni/fli-1/. 

Putnam  (Hi  KI  si.  b.  in  Sutton,  Mass.,  Apr.  9,  1738; 
a  millwright  hy  traile,  he  iihatlil'ineil  his  occupation  In 
servo  a«  a  private  in  tho  French  war  of  1757-fiO;  resuming 
bis  husiness  on  the  return  of  peace,  hy  diligent  study  dur- 
ing spare  time  he  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics ami  surveying:  in  i  77o  visited  l-'lorida,  anil  was 
appointed  deputy  surveyor  of  that  province.  In  the  war 
of  the  Ki'volution,  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment,  he 

Sllperintemleil  the  ilel'enees  ni'  Ku\hur\.  Ma.-s.  :  was  ap- 
piiinleil  chief  engineer  with  rank  of  colonel,  anil  charged 
with  the  delfiice  of  \ew  \ork  by  fortifications  ;  constrtlet- 
eil  the  fortification*  at  West  Point,  al)'t  commanded  :i 
ini-nt  in  \\a\  m's  brigade  until  tlie  close  of  the  war:  in 
Jan.,  1783,  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general ;  wan  fre- 
quently a  member  of  tho  Mas-achu.-ett*  legislature,  and 
aiile  t<>  (lov.  Lincoln  during  Shavs's  rebellion  17*7;  formed 
the  Ohio  Company,  which  purchased  large  tracts  of  land 
in  that  State  and  founded  .Marietta,  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  tho  North-west:  was  judge  of  the  lop 
court  of  the  Nmth  west  Territory  17'JL':  appointed  briga- 
dier-general 17'J2,  ho  accompanied  (Jen.  Wayne's  ;mn>  In 
Detroit  iiguinst  the  Indians,  and  subsequently  as  1'.  S. 
commissioner  negotiated  an  important  treaty  with  numer- 
ous trihes.  From  I7!l.".  to  1S03  he  was  U.  S.  surveyor-gen- 
eral, h.  at  Marietta,  0.,  May  4,  1S1!  I. 

I'litiiiini  Valley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.    P. 

Plltnamvillc,  p.-v.,  Warren  tp.,  Putnam  co..  Ind.,  on 
Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.  P.  219. 

Pnt'ney,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  on  Connec- 
ticut Itivcr  and  Vermont  Central  R.  R.  P.  1167. 

Putrefaction.  Seo  FERMEXTATIOX,  by  PROF.  C.  F. 
CIIANI.I.KU,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  X.  A.  S. 

Put'ty,  a  cement  used  by  glaziers  for  fastening  window- 
glass  in  place,  and  hy  painters  for  filling  holes  in  wood 
o\  IT  nail  heads,  etc.  It  is  composed  of  whiting  (carbonate 
of  lime)  and  linseed  oil,  often  colored  with  different  pig- 
ments. C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Putty  Powder,  oxide  of  tin,  or  a  mixture  of  this 
oxide,  with  oxide  of  lead,  used  for  polishing  glass,  etc.  It 
is  prepared  by  calcining  tin  or  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead. 
For  tlie  optieian's  use  it  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  tin  in  nqua  rcgia  with  ammonia,  washing,  dry- 
ing, and  igniting  tlie  product.  C.  F.  CIIAMILKK. 

Puy-de-D6me,  central  department  of  Francc.com- 

pri.-es  an  area  nl'  .'.II7II  sq.  m.,  with  jlili,  lli.'t  inhabitant*. 
The  ground  is  high  and  the  surface  mountainous,  covered 
with  branches  of  the  Cevennts  and  the  Auvergno  moun- 
tains, whose  conical  peaks  and  their  extinct  craters  (jmyt), 
together  with  the  large  masses  of  lava  and  basalt,  show 
"lc:ini<:  character  of  the  country.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally fertile,  but  agriculture  is  not  in  an  advanced  state. 
\\  hrat.  and  wine  an-  produced:  on  the  fine  pastures  of  the 
mountain  plateaus  eattle  and  sheep  are  reared,  the  former 
of  n  SIMM!,  the  lath-r  of  an  inlVrinr  breed.  Iron,  lead,  and 
silver  are  found  in  small  quantities;  marble,  granite,  ami 
millstones  are  quarried.  Of  7."i.L'2:!  children  of  school  age, 
1S-U7  rc'-eived  no  school  education  in  1S.">7. 

Puy,  Le,  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Haute- Loire,  is  picturesquely  built  in  terraces  on  the 
side  of  Mount  Ani«.  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  It 
has  celebrated  hell  foundries  and  manufactures  of  yarn, 
laces,  linen,  and  woollen  fabrics  and  cloth.  P.  l!l..'i.",LF. 

Puzzolana,  or  Pozzuolana.  Seo  CEMENTS,  by  (!KX. 
(>.  A.  liti.i.Moiii-:. 

Pyir'mia  [Hr.  irSov,  "pus,"  and  atna.  "  Wood  "].  a  very 
fatal  di-ease  which  on-urs  during  the  pr-igress  of  suppura- 
tion in  some  part  of  the  body,  and  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  entrance  of  purulent  matters  into  the  blood.  As  it  is 
most  frequently  met  with  in  hospitals  where  there  are  many 
wounded  persons,  some  surgeons  regard  the  exciting  cause 
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in  these  cases  to  be  a  mia-in  which  arises  from  unhealthy 
MMiinil-  and  pui-uns  healthy  Hound*.  The  di-ea-i-  i-  u-h 
ered  in  with  a  chill,  followed  hy  a  febrile,  and  then  by  a 
sweating  stage.  The  chills  are  often  repeated  and  at  ir- 
regular period*,  "i.mctimes  as  many  as  three  occurring  in 
a  day.  Toward  the  termination  of  the  can-  they  are  less 

frequent.  Though  the  -urt'acc  feel*  cold  during  the  chill, 
|  the  temperature  of  the  bod\  ri-e-.aiid  in  theh.it  stage  may 
reach  lo.i  '  to  his  F.  Th.-re  is  loss  of  appetite-,  thirst, 
want  of  sleep,  emaciation,  sallow  skin,  and  prostration. 
Acute  case*  run  ai'mit-i-  of  from  six  to  ten  day-,  and  in 
chronic  cases  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Iteath  rc-u!i- 
t'rolii  exhaustion,  due  to  the  poisoning  id"  the  hi 1  ;  sec- 
ondary inflammations,  a*  pleurisy  ;  an. I  the  formation  of 
abscesses  in  internal  organs,  a-  the  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen, 
or  in  the  joint-  and  cellular  ti-*ue.  STEIMIKX  SMITH. 

Pynt'    (Fhi.ix),    b.   ut    Vier/.on.    department    of   Cher, 
Franco,  Oct.  I,  1X10;   studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  but  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature;    h. 
a    contributor   to   the   Ni.'.V,  ,   and    afterward   editor  of  the 

\ntiono!  ;  produ 1  in  1  ^'.'-'2,  in  conjunction  with  Theodore 

Burette,  the  play  !'>»  //•  V, ,/„;,',,„  ,l'oni>'-foiH,  \vhirh  was 
suppressed  at  the  Odeon,  but  printed  in  /rVrni  </,*  It. -^ 
Monii'x;  compiled  several  other  play*  whirh  were  per- 
formed with  success:  left  in  is  It;  the  ftatimal  for  the  i.id 
ical  Kt/urme  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  IMS;  sid,-d  with  the  Socialists;  lied  in  I -v.o 
to  Suit/erland:  returned  in  ISCi'.l  to  Paris;  was  arniignrl 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  1*711  for  some  art 
in  the  Itii/t/irl,  but  escaped  to  London;  returned  again  to 
I'ari-  after  the  fall  of  the  Kmpire:  edited  the  l'nii,l,,,t  and 
tin-  1'.  »i//iir;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Commune  in 
lS7!,und  is  generally  made  responsible  lor  some  of  tho 
must  \ioleiit  and  arbitrary  measures;  escaped  to  London 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Commune. 

Pycnog'onum  [dr.  »U«KW,  "compact,"  and  f6v», 
"join!  of  marine  organisms  now  con-i'leii  d  to 

be  spiders,  hut  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  crustaceans. 
Some  regard  them  as  poecilopod  entoraostracans.  They  are 
placed,  with  some  others,  in  a  family,  Pycnogonidce,  and 
are  the  types  of  a  peculiar  order. 

Pydna,  a  Greek  colony  on  tho  Thcrmaic  Gulf,  became 
after  various  vicissitudes  a  Macedonian  possession  during 
the  reign  of  Philip  II..  and  was  the  scene  of  the  final  over- 
throw of  his  empire.  Perseus  being  totally  defeated  by  P. 
Scipio  Nasica  in  the  plain  before  its  walls  (June  22,  168 
B.  c.).  At  present  its  exact  site  cannot  be  recognized. 

Pygma'lion,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  fell,  according  to  an- 
cient legends,  in  love  with  an  ivory  statue  of  a  maiden  he 
himself  had  made,  and  prayed  to  Aphrodite  to  make  the 
statue  living;  which  prayer  was  granted. 

Pyg'my  [(Jr.  >TVYM«'°V  "one  who  measures  a  »uyj»>j," 
the  length  from  the  elbow  to  the  hand],  one  of  a  race  of 
dwarfs  mentioned  by  Greek  writers.  Homer  states  that 
every  year  they  waged  war  with  the  cranes.  Many  writers 
speak  of  them  as  living  on  the  upper  Nile;  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  race  of  very  small  men  near  the  upper  Nile  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  recent  travellers.  But  even  if  the 
ancient  tales  with  regard  to  the  pygmies  had  any  refer- 
ence to  this  people,  they  certainly  overlaid  the  truth  with 
a  great  amount  of  palpable  fiction.  The  pygmy  graves 
and  bones  found  in  Tennessee  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
children. 

Pyles'ville,  p.-v.,  Dublin  tp.,  Marford  co.,  Md.    P.  38. 

Py'lus,  town  of  Mcsscnia,  on  the  promontory  of  Cory- 
pha-iuiu.  and  one  of  the  last  towns  taken  by  the  Spartans 
in  the  Second  Mcsscnian  war.  In  4111  n.  i .  the  Athenians 
built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  the  town,  which  became  very 
famous  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  present  name, 
A'irivn  in...  i*  a  corruption  of  .4r<m««,  the  Avars  having 
settled  here  in  the  sixth  century. 

Pym  (Jonx),  b.  at  Brymore,  Somersetshire.  England,  in 
l.'iSt,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family  which  possessed 
large  estates  at  Woolavington  Pym.  near  Hridgew. 
spent  some  years  as  a  gentleman  commoner  at  Pembroke 
College.  Oxford,  1»*9-1MS,  but  did  not  graduate:  studied 
law  at  one  of  the  inns  of  < rt ;  was  elected  ti>  the  Parlia- 
ment of  101 1.  in  which  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  tho 
"  country  party  :"  was  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners 
elm-en  in  Hil!l  to  confront  James  I.  at  New  Market  in  bo- 
half  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament;  was,  with  other  lead- 
ers, at  the  expi  rat  ion  of  thesc-.-ion  of  that  year,  imprisoned 
for  his  opposition  to  government  measures:  was  returned 
to  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  I.,  in  which  he  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
j  ingham  I02ti :  was  prevented  by  royal  proclamation  from 
emigrating  to  New  Kngland  1'».'17:  presented  himself  to  tho 
country,  along  with  Hampden.  in  1639  as  the  champion  of 
,  tho  popular  cause,  and  negotiated  with  the  commissioners 
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of  the  Scotch  Covenanters  ;  was  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  "Short  Parliament"  of  1WO  and  of  the  "  Long  Parlia- 
ment," which  assembled  in  1641;  managed  the  impeach- 
ment of  Strafford  and  the  trial  of  Laud ;  presented  the 
"grand  remonstrance/' which  set  forth  all  the  evils  en- 
dured from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  was 
the  chief  of  the  "five  members"  whose  attempted  seizure 
by  the  king  precipitated  the  civil  war  (Jan.,  1642) ;  was 
the  real  head  of  the  provisional  executive  established  at 
London  after  the  king's  flight ;  issued  a  manifesto  in  1643 
defending  himself  in  moderate  language  from  the  king's 
accusation  of  treasonable  dealings  with  the  Scots ;  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  the  ordnance  in  November.  D.  sud- 
denly at  Derby  House.  London,  Dec.  8,  1643.  lie  was 
buried  with  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  having  im- 
poverished himself  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  £10,000 
was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  pay  his  debts.  By 
the  royalists  he  was  nicknamed  "  King  Pym,"  and  Claren- 
don testifies  that  at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament 
he  was  "  the  most  popular  man  in  that  or  any  other  age." 
Modern  historians  have  confirmed  this  high  estimate.  (See 
Forstor's  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members  (1860),  Tile  Delate* 
on  the  (rraitd  Remonstrance  (I860),  and  Statesmen  of  the 
Commonwealth  (1864);  Goldwin  Smith's  Three  English 
Statesmen  (1867) ;  and  J.  K.  Green's  Short  llittori/  of  the 
Enijllsh  People  (1875).)  .  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

l'\  main  num.  tp.,  Mercer  CO.,  Pa.,  on  Shenango 
Creek,  includes  the  village  of  Clarksville.  P.  2549. 
l'\  inosa.  tp.,  Cass  co.,  la.  P.  2120. 
Pyn'chon  (.Ions),  the  only  son  of  William  (1590),  b. 
in  England  in  1627,  and  brought  to  New  England  at  a 
very  early  age;  married  Amy,  the  daughter  of  Gov. 
George  Wyllys  of  Hartford ;  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
government  of  Springfield  and  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver  Valley,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  for  himself  and  others,  from  Enfield  and 
Suffield  in  Connecticut  up  to  the  line  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  he  purchased  from  the  natives;  distin- 
guished for  his  public  spirit,  and  for  his  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Indians,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved; 
was  the  first  colonel  of  the  Hampshire  regiment,  and  as- 
sistant under  the  old  Massachusetts  charter;  one  of  the 
governor's  council  for  New  England  under  Sir  Edmund 
Andross,  and  a  councillor  under  the  new  Massachusetts 
charter.  D.  at  Springfield  June  17,  1703. 

Pynchon  (JOSEPH),  son  of  William  Pynchon  of  Spring- 
field and  Catharine  Brewer,  and  great-grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, b.  at  Springfield  Oct.  30,  1737;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  1 757  ;  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
KuggleH  of  Guilford,  Conn. ;  prominent  in  the  politics  and 
affairs  of  that  colony;  a  loyalist  during  the  Revolution, 
and  retired  to  Shelburne  in  Nova  Scotia;  after  the  war  he 
returned  to  Guilford,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  scientific  pursuits. 

Pynchon  (THOMAS  RUGGLES),  M.  D.,  only  son  of  the 
precHin^.  b.  at  Guilford  in  1760:  educated  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  during  the  Revolution  pursued  his  med- 
ical studies  in  the  hospitals  of  the  English  army  ;  after  the 
war  returned  to  Guilford,  where  he  soon  acquired  great 
celebrity  in  his  profession  ;  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Tomlinson  of  Stratford.  D.  in  1796,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Pynchon  (THOMAS  HI-OGLES),  D.  D.,  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  b.  at  New  Haven  Jan.  19,  1823;  educated  at 
the  Boston  Latin  School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
where  he  graduated  in  1S41,  M.  A.  1844;  was  tutor  1843- 
47;  ordained  deacon  at  New  Haven  June  14,  1848,  and 
priest  at  Boston  July  25,  1849;  rector  of  Stockbridge  and 
Lenox,  Mass.,  1849-55;  elected  Scovill  professor  of  chem- 
istry in  Trinitv  College  Oct.  2,  1854 ;  received  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  from  St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York,  in  1  si;:, ; 
elected  president  of  Trinity  College  Nov.  7,  1874 ;  author 
of  a  treatise  on  the  chemical  forces  and  of  various  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets. 

Pynchon  (WILLIAM),  one  of  the  original  patentees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company;  b.  in  Essex.  Eng., 
about  li'.M  ;  came  to  New  England  in  1630  with  Winthrop 
and  other  patentees,  and  settled  at  Roxbury  ;  in  1«3B  re- 
moved to  Connecticut  River  and  founded  Springfield, 
named  after  his  own  residence  at  Springfield,  Essex,  Eng- 
land;  in  1(550  published  in  England  a  book  entitled  The 
MiTiiorioHH  rricf  of  M'in'a  Redemption.  In  consequence 
of  the  disfavor  witli  which  this  book  was  received,  and  the 
persecution  to  which  it  subjected  him,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  Sept.,  1652,  and  purchased  property  at  Wraisbury, 
Buckinghamshire,  opposite  Magna  Charta  Island  in  the 
Thames,  near  Windsor.  D.  Oct.  29,  1662.  Was  also  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  on  the  Sabbath,  and  another  upon  the 
Jewish  synagogue.— He  left  one  son,  JOHN,  to  whom  he 


bequeathed  all  his  vast  landed  estate  in  the  valley  of  Con- 
necticut River. 

Pynchon  (WILLIAM),  son  of  William  Pynchon  of 
Springfield  and  Catharine  Brewer,  b.  at  Springfield  in 
1723;  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1743;  settled  at 
Salem  ;  until  the  Revolution  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  a  staunch 
loyalist.  D.  Mar.  14,  1789. 

Pynol  (C<H5N),  an  oily  base  found  in  the  products  of 
the  destructive  distillation  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  containing  nitrogen.  It  occurs  in  tobacco- 
smoke.  It  is  made  from  bone  oil,  and  by  distilling  mucate 
of  ammonia  alone  or  with  glycerine.  Pynol-red  is  formed 
by  heating  pynol  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Pyr'amid  [Gr.  irupa^u's,  Trvpajiu'So?],  a  polyhedron  hav- 
ing any  polygon  for  a  base,  the  remaining  faces  being  tri- 
angles meeting  at  a  common  point  called  the  rertex.  The 
triangular  faces  taken  together  make  up  the  lateral  sur- 
face of  the  pyramid.  A  spherical  pyramid  is  a  portion 
of  a  sphere  bounded  by  any  spherical  polygon,  called  the 
base,  and  by  corresponding  sectors  of  great  circles.  The 
vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Pyr'amid.  The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  collected  into 
several  groups  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
Looking  out  from  the  citadel  of  "  El  Karo,"  one  can  obtain 
a  view  of  several  of  these  groups,  stretching  far  away  to 
the  southward  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The 
whole  number  is  variously  reckoned,  but  not  more  than  38 
are  really  entitled  to  the  name,  and  of  these  many  arc  in 
the  most  ruinous  condition.  They  extend  from  29°  59'  to 
29°  26'  N.  lat.,  a  space  measuring  from  N.  to  S.  something 
over  50  miles.  Thirty-three  of  these  pyramids  belong  to 
the  province  of  Memphites,  as  defined  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  the  several  particulars  concerning  them  are  most  con- 
cisely exhibited  in  the  following  table,  abridged  from  the 
13th  vol.  Astrounmiral  Obs.  (Edinburgh,  1872).  Com- 
mencing at  the  most  southerly,  we  find — 


Pyramid  or  Pyramids. 

Present 

h«>klit  in 
Itriiish 
inches. 

Ancient 
height  in 

Hriti-h 
inches. 

Protable 
date  of 
erectioo, 

B.   C. 

TwoofBiamoo  

360 

1270 

1/580 

One  of  Meydoom  (flat-topped)  
Southern  of  Lisht  /ruined)  

1494 
822 
1080 

X 
Z 

1850 

1900 

1900 

1872 

Small  of  Dashoor  

816 

1281 

1950 

Southern  stone  of  Dashoor  (2  slopes).. 
Northern  stone  of  Dashoor  
Northern  brick  of  Dashoor  
liase  of  Mustabet  El  Farahoon  

3834 
3918 
980 
650 
900 

4029 
4111 
2586 
720 

1950 
1950 
1950 
1950 

330 

900 

oooo 

480 

740 

0-200 

2405 

1300 

1753 

700 

216 

1970 

2734 

]->84 

]  tint 

1953 

500 

Northern  of  ZowatEl  Arrian  (ruined) 
Northern  of  Aboo  Roash  (ruined 

730 

480 

X 

2100 

960 

660 

1332 

540 

834 

1000 

834 

1440 

2436 

5370 

5451 

5410 

It  will  not  bo  necessary  to  describe  particularly  all  the 
pyramids  mentioned  in  the  above  table.  We  select,  there- 
fore, a  few  of  the  more,  important.  Fifteen  miles  S.  of 
Cairo  are  the  pyramids  of  Dashoor;  very  little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  this  group.  They  are  five  in  number — 
two  of  stone  and  three  of  crude  brick.  The  two  former 
exceed  all  the  other  pyramids  in  Egypt  in  size,  except  the 
first  and  second  at  Jeezeh.  The  northern  one  is  partly 
cased,  and  has  an  entrance  in  the  northern  face,  leading 
by  a  descending  passage  to  the  sepulchral  chambers,  which 
stand  upon  a  level  with  the  foundation.  The  southern 
stone  pyramid  of  Dashoor  has  a  peculiarity  of  form  which 
strikes  the  eye  disagreeably,  and  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  symmetrical  shape  of  the  Jeezeh  group.  The  lower 
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portion  is  at  an  angle  of  54°  14',  but  about  halfway  up  Ihc 

inclination  suddenly  changes    I"  4L'°  Si)'.      Whether  tlii- 
.1  L'ralitv  ;i    nhiin  (if  the  builder  or   because    it    could 
nut  lie  completed  on  the  original  scale,  cannot  now  bo  de- 
termined. 

Two  miles  N.  of  Dashoor  are  the  pyramid-  of  Saeeara, 
niin-  in  number.  Tim  largest  and  most  remarkable  is  called, 
from  its  peculiar  construction,  the  Pyramid  of  Steps.  It 
is  not  square  at  the  base,  like-  the  .lec/.eh  p\ ramids.  Be- 
neath it  are  -r  vi' nil  pa" -age",  and  a  gallery  -nppo-ed  to  have 

hreu  made  -nli-''<|i]cntl  v  to  1 1 rupletion  of  the  structure. 

In  the  centre,  Imt  beluw  the  surface-level  of  the  ground,  is 
a  narrow,  lolly  chamber,  anil  near  it  a  small  one  lined  with 
blue  tiles.  In  the  hitter  an  inscription  wa-  ('nun 'I  Iain- 
ing  tin-  inline  and  title's  ,,f  an  early  kin.:.  l!a  -niih-nikee  : 
if  this  lie  Manetho's  N'eccroohis,  as  s'.lile  have  su ppo-cd, 
anil  the  liea.l  ,if  the  third  dy:ia-ly,  this  pyramiil  vvonhl 
antedate  those  at  .li'e/.eh:  its  ruinou-  condition  liti 

I n  supposed  to  indicate  its  groat  age.     This,  however,  it 

is  far  more  likely,  is  duo  to  wretched  construction  anil  poor 
material  ;  and  l>r.  Lepsius.  in  the  folio  vols.  of  his  l)>-i\h- 
tulili-r,  iinhc-itatingly  places  it  a-  more  re. •(•Ill  than  the 

(Ircat  Pyramid  of  Jeeieh,  Two  miles  N.  of  the  Saccara 
group  are  the  pyramids  of  Abooseir,  the  largest  of  them 
about  equal  in  si/.e  to  the  third  of  .lee/.eh.  Thc-e  pyramids 
stand  on  an  e!e\ated  ridge  of  the  Libyan  chain,  7  m 
of  the  .Ic.  /eli  group,  and  are  easily  seen  from  the  (ireat 
Pyramid  hill.  The  group  con-i-ts  of  three  large  ami  one 
very  small.  The  northernmost  is  said  tn  have  been  the 
work  of  Slmra  for  Soris)  of  the  fourth  dynasty. 

We  come  now  to  the  well-known  "memorials  of  the 
world's  youth,"  over  fresh  and  the  most  familiar  monu- 
ments on  our  globe,  "  the  pyramids  of  Jcezeh."  Th- 
about  12  miles  from  Cairo  and  7  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
at  the  southern  apex  of  the  Delta-land  of  l.'gypt,  and  the 
point  of  eurvatnrc  of  the  northern  eoa-t.  Buongingto  tfo 
childhood  of  the  human  race,  erected  before  history  began, 
the  questions.  Who  built  them?  And  for  what  purpose? 
are  not  easily  answered.  The  Jeczeh  group  of  pyramids 
consists  of  nine,  three  of  which,  the  so-called  first,  second. 
and  third,  are  of  great  size;  of  the  smaller  ones,  three  are 
on  the  K.  side  of  the  first,  or  (Ireat  Pyramiil,  and  three  on 
tbe  southern  side  of  the  third  pyramid.  The  smaller  ones 
are  all  in  a  ruined  condition,  and  it  will  only  be  necessary 
to  describe  briefly  the  three  larger.  The  accompanying 
map  will  show  their  relative  positions: 

Km.  1. 


The  Pyramids  of  Jeezch. 


The  smallest  and  most  southerly  is  the  third  pyramid,  with 
three  still  smaller  ones  in  a  ruinous  condition  directly  S. 
of  it.  When  Col.  Howard  Vyse  entered  it  in  1837  he  found 
it  had  already  been  ransacked.  There  was  in  it,  however, 
a  very  elaborately-carved  sarcophagus  (which  was  lost  at 
sea  near  Carthagcnn  on  its  way  to  Kngland)  and  part  of  a 
mummy  ca-c,  hearing  the  name'  l;a  mcn-ka.  which  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Herodotus  and  Diodorns  attribute 
the  erection  of  this,  pyramid  to  Mykerine-.  but  Manetho 
makes  it  the  work  of  Queen  Nitokus,  the  former  the  fourth 
ruler  of  Manetho's  fourth  dynasty,  the  latter  ending  the 
sixth,  lllinsen  suppo-cs.  from  the  fact  of  its  bavin 
chambers  and  its  evident  enlargement  after  completion, 
that  it  was  the  sepulchre  of  hntb.  The  two  chaml" 
subterranean,  and  entered  by  inclined  passages,  but  not  at 
tbe  same  angle.  This  pyramid  has  I.een  much  lauded  for 
i!s  i-a-inj;  >  f  s  cd  granite,  now  tumbled  off  and  so  badly 
weather- worn  that  the  angle  of  slope  can  onlv  he  approxi- 
mately obtained. 


i  pyramid,  which  is  at  n  distance  from  it  of  about  TIKI 
feet  in  a  north  ea-terly  direction.      With  tbe  exception  ,,f 
the  I  ireat  Pyramid,  this  is  tbe  largest  ami  lie-i   limit 
F.L'vptian  pyramids.     On  its  K.  side  arc  the  remain- 
small  temple  :    still  farther    east  ;v  ard.  and  a  111  tie  S..  i^  the 
tomb  of  Cheops  near  which,  in  n  south  easterly   diiection. 
is  the  Sphinx,  and  still  farther   in    the  same  direction   the 
magnificent  tomb  of  Shnfre.  tbe   builder  of  this  pyramid. 

The  'tone--  of   the    ea-ing  at   the    N.    K.   alible   ha\e   lie, 
moved  or  hroken.  so  that  the  ascent,  though    ha/aido 
not  unfrcqiiently  made  hythe  Arabs,  and  -ometinie-  hv  Ku 
ropeans.    It  was  the  w  ork  of  two  architect ,.  and  the  ditlci  en  f 
style  of  workmanship  shows  it-elf  in  the  most  marked  i 
Her.    Thcrcaictuocntianr.     to  the  pyramid  on  the  noith. m 
side.     Through  the  upper  one  Hi  1/j'iii  cntcn  .1  it  in   IM,\  to 
find  it  bad  been  already  t  ali.-ackcd  -o.  r|  before.    A 

sarcophagus  was  found  buried  level  with  the  tlooi  :  it  had 
a  tight-tilting  lid.  hut  the  body,  if  one  was  ever  in  it.  was 
gone.  There  is  hut  one  sepulchral  chamber,  and  ll. 

Iiartly  below  tbe  level  of  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  The 
owcr  OBtniUM  was  ii,,t  opened  by  Col.  llonai 
was  closed  by  rectangular  and  rough  Mock.-,  and  the  in- 
clination was  some  4°  less  than  that  of  the  upper.  Neither 
of  these  passages  is  lini.-hed  like  tho-e  of  the  (Jreat  Pyra- 
mid. Herodotus  and  Hiodorus  attribute  the  CM  tmn  of 

tin-  -. nd  pyramid  to  Chephicn  (or  Shafre  ,  who.-,-  statue 

in  diorito  was  found  by  Mariettc  in  the  .-ph-ndid  t b  to 

which  wo  have  already  alluded.  It  remain.-  to  descri '>• 
liieat  Pyramid,  and  to  notice  Knclly  the  e\f  i  aoi  ,|inai  v 
claims  that  some  have  made  in  its  l.ch:  :i.  It  >tands  upon 
the  extreme  X.  K.  boundary  of  ihe  hill.  10  ne-ir  the  m 
of  the  cliff  that  till-  ancient  builders  have  -t  i .  n.-thenerl  the 
hill  in  that  direction  by  all  the  stone  clippiiu 
immense  rubbish  heaps.  The  sclcition  of  this  loculity, 
when  as  yet  no  other  pyramid  had  been  erected  on  tbe  hill, 
can  only  be  explained  on  tbe  supposition  that  an  attempt 
was  ma. le  to  put  it  exactly  in  bit.  30°  N. ;  and  such  i.-  n 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  if  we  disregard  refraction.  The 
true  latitude,  as  determined  by  Prof.  Smyth,  is  29°  58' 51", 
and  according  to  the  French  astronomer,  M.  Nouet,  29° 
59'  n".  Like  all  the  other  Jeezeh  pyramids,  it  is  oriented, 
but  much  more  exactly.  As  the  pyramid  now  stands,  with 
its  external  polished  limestone  casing  stripped  off  to  build 
modern  Cairo  iinil  the  neighboring  villages,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  determine  tho  original  orientation  ex- 
cept for  the  fortunate  discovery  h\  the  French  engineers 
of  two  of  tho  original  sockets  for  the  corner  casing-stone-. 
Subsequently,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  Scottish  astrono- 
mer, all  four  were  uncovered.  The  mound-  of  d<  bris  »t 
the  centre  of  tho  four  faces  of  the  pyramid  are  some  i 
in  height;  through  the  northern  one  Col.  Howard  Vyse 
made  a  cross-cut,  disclosing  the  ancient  pavement  and  two 
huge  casing-stones  in  place,  with  tbe  fragment  of  a  third 
etill  adhering  to  one  of  tbe  others  by  the  tough  eeim  nt. 
He  tells  ve  that  tho  masonry  was  unrivalled  ;  not  the  thin- 
nest paper  could  be  anywhere  inserted  between  the  joints.- 
These  casing-stones  were  again  covered,  but  they  have 
since  disappeared,  coveted  for  the  fine  quality  of  the  stono 
for  burning  into  lime.  On  the  E.  side  the  variation  of  tho 
line  of  sockets  from  true  N.  and  S.  was  4'  44"  W.  The 
entrance-passage  on  the  northern  side  is  etill  nearer  to  tho 
Fia.  2. 


Socket  of  N.  E.  corner  of  lireal  Pyramid, 
meridian — only  4'  35'  W.     The  discovery  of  the  - 
In  its  construction  it  is  inferior  to  the  I  enables  a  measurement  to  be  made  of  the  original  base-Bide 
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length,  though  indeed  with  some  difficulty  over  the  inter- 
vening mounds  of  rubbish.  The  view  in  Fig.  2  is  of  the 
socket  at  the  N.  E.  corner,  about  29  feet  distant  from  the 
present  corner  of  the  pyramid ;  it  is  from  a  photograph  by 
Piazzi  Smyth. 

Two  of  the  100-inch  rods  neatly  measured  the  diagonal, 
and  so  accurately  was  the  floor  levelled  that  Mr.  Inglis,  the 
engineer  who  uncovered  it,  reported,  "I  have  examined  it 
all  over  the  surface  with  a  spirit-level  and  find  no  error  in 
it."  The  measurements  between  the  sockets  for  the  base- 
side  length  are — 

British  inches. 

The  French  engineers  in  1800 9163 

Col.  Howard  Vyse,  1837 9168 

Mr.  Inglls  for  Mr.  Alton,  1865 - 9110 

Koyal  engineers,  direction  of  Sir  H.James,  1868 9130 

Simple  arithmetical  mean 9142 

The  base  would  therefore  cover  some  13  acres,  and  the 
huge  structure  is  reared  with  the  distinctive  peculiarity 
that  each  layer  is  of  uniform  height  throughout — a  feature 
belonging  to  none  of  the  other  pyramids  except  the  upper 
and  better  portion  of  the  second.  Attempts  have  been 
made  from  the  base-side  length  to  recover  the  ancient 
standard  (or  cubit)  used  by  the  builders.  Thus,  Sir  II. 
James  in  1869,  adopting  the  smallest  of  the  above  meas- 
ures, and  conjecturing  that  the  cubit  was  contained  500 
times  in  one  side  of  the  base,  obtained  a  length  of  18.22 
British  inches,  which  he  considered  also  as  the  length  of 
the  Greek  cubit.  Piazzi  Smyth,  observing  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  a  length  exceedingly  near  to  that  of  the 
British  inch  or  its  multiples,  especially  in  as  and  10s, 
supposes  the  standard  employed  to  have  been  the  same 
fraction  of  the  polar  radius  of  the  earth  that  the  French 
metre  was  designed  to  be  of  the  quadrant  of  the  meridian 
passing  through  Paris — I.  e.  25.025  British  inches;  in 
round  numbers,  25  pyramid  inches,  as  he  calls  them;  and 
this  length  he  considers  that  of  the  sacred  Hebrew  cubit. 
On  this  supposition,  reducing  the  above  9142  British 
inches  to  pyramid  inches — i.  e.  9133 — and  dividing  by  the 
cubit,  or  25,  he  finds  th'e  cubits  in  one  side  365.3 — very 
near  the  length  of  the  tropical  year.  For  reasons  derived 
from  the  more  accurately-measured  interior  he  considers  the 
true  length  as  9140  British  inches,  or  9131  pyramid  inches, 
giving  now  365.242  as  cubit  length  of  base  side.  The 
angle  of  slope  of  the  pyramid  was  measured  by  Mr.  Brettel 
for  Col.  Vyso  when  the  casing-stones  were  uncovered. 
Two  sets  of  measurements  were  made — the  angle  directly, 
51°  50' ;  and  the  length  of  the  several  sides,  giving  by  com- 
putation 51°  52'  15.5".  The  mean  of  the  two  is  51°  51'  7.7", 
differing  only  6.4"  from  the  theoretical  angle  of  a  pyramid 
whose  height  is  to  the  perimeter  of  the  base  as  the  rad- 
ius of  a  circle  to  its  circumference — a  coincidence  first 
noticed  by  the  late  John  Taylor.  In  most  of  the  views 
given  of  the  Great  Pyramid  the  Sphinx  appears  in  the 
foreground,  and  of  such  magnitude  as  almost  to  eclipse 
the  pyramid  itself. 

Fio.  3. 


The  Great  Pyramid  and  the  Sphinx. 

The  view  here  presented  is  from  a  photograph  by  the 
Scottish  astronomer,  and  is  taken  from  the  southern  hill, 
at  such  distance  as  to  show  more  nearly  the  relative  sizes 
.of  the  pyramid  and  the  Sphinx.  The  opening  in  the  S. 
face  of  the  pyramid  is  known  as  "  Col.  Vyse's  hole,'*  an 
attempted  forced  passage  from  the  S. ;  the  smaller  pyra- 
mids are  shown  on  the  eastern  side. 

The  true  entrance  to  the  Great  Pyramid  is  by  an  inclined 


passage  in  the  northern  face,  some  40  feet  from  the  base 
and  25  feet  E.  of  the  centre.  This  passage  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  and  was  the  only  one  known  to  him.  Tho 
angle  of  slope  is  26°  27',  and  it  is  lined  with  polished 
limestone  with  exquisitely  fine  joints.  Tho  passage  ends 
in  a  subterranean  chamber  cut  out  of  the  living  rock,  but 
never  finished.  It  is  shown  at  II  in  the  accompanying 
diagram,  the  commencement  of  the  descending  passage 
being  at  (1) : 

Fio.  4. 
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Plan  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

The  ascending  passage  commences  at  (3),  about  82  feet 
from  the  original  face  of  the  pyramid,  and  ascends  at  an 
angle  of  26°  18'.  Below  (3)  the  descending  passage  is 
now  blocked.  Originally,  the  ascending  passage  was 
concealed,  but  the  ceiling-stone  fell  during  the  attempt  of 
the  caliph  Al  Mamoun  to  force  his  way  into  the  pyramid 
by  cutting  an  entrance  (A.  D.  820),  the  true  entrance  being 
at  that  time  unknown.  The  length  of  the  ascending  pas- 
sage is  about  128  feet;  it  is  blocked  above  (3)  by  two 
granite  stones,  and  is  entered  behind  these  stones  through 
Al  Mamoun's  hole.  At  (4)  is  the  commencement  of  the 
grand  gallery,  which  is  157  feet  in  length,  with  a  height  of 
28  feet,  and  breadth  of  7  feet,  nearly ;  a  ramp,  or  stone 
bench,  2  feet  high,  is  on  either  side,  and  by  means  of  holes 
in  these  one  is  enabled  to  climb  up  the  steep  and  slippery 
floor  to  the  entrance  of  the  ante-chamber  at  (6).  A  hor- 
izontal passage,  the  entrance,  originally  covered  by  the 
floor  of  the  grand  gallery,  and  just  at  its  commencement 
near  (4),  conducts  to  the  so-called  queen's  chamber  (9),  a 
distance  of  some  126  feet.  This  chamber  is  the  only  one 
that  has  an  inclined  roof;  it  is  lined  with  polished  white 
limestone.  In  the  eastern  side  is  a  niche  15  feet  high  and 
40  inches  deep ;  its  centre  is  25  inches  from  the  middle 
of  the  room.  No  explanation  has  been  given  of  this  niche 
upon  the  tombic  theory.  Just  within  the  entrance  of  the 
grand  gallery  a  small  and  tortuous  passage,  now  closed, 
leads  to  a  subterranean  grotto  (10)  cut  in  the  living  rock, 
and  thence  descends  until  it  meets  the  principal  entrance- 
passage.  Entering  into  the  ante-chamber  (6),  by  a  small 
passage-way  from  the  top  of  the  grand  gallery  with  its 
seven  overlappings,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  remarkable 
little  room  with  a  floor  mostly  of  granite,  and  two  granite 
wainscots  on  either  side.  Four  grooves  are  cut  in  these 
wainscots,  as  if  to  receive  a  stone  portcullis,  though  there 
are  now  no  remains  of  such,  if  any  existed.  The  first 
groove  was  not  cut  down  to  the  floor,  and  in  it  now  rests, 
firmly  cemented,  a  rectangular  granite  block,  with  an- 
other, either  broken  or  partially  finished,  cemented  above 
it ;  under  this  suspended  granite  stone  or  leaf  one  passes  in 
fully  entering  the  chamber.  The  total  height  of  the  cham- 
ber is  14!l.5  British  inches,  and  the  centre  of  the  suspended 
granite  leaf  divides  this  into  91.4  and  58.1  inches,  or  the 
yjjjth  of  the  base-side  length  and  height  of  the  pyramid. 
The  total  length  of  the  ante-chamber  is  116.3  British 
inches,  or  116.26  of  Piazzi  Smyth's  pyramid  inches — 
i'.  c.  diameter  of  a  circle  with  circumference  365.242 — while 
the  granite  portion  of  the  floor,  and  also  height  of  E.  wain- 
scot, each  103.03  pyramid  inches,  is  the  side  of  a  square 
having  the  same  area  as  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  116.26. 
A  low  passage  conducts  to  the  king's  chamber  (8),  with  the 
so-called  sarcophagus  or  coffer  (7).  This  noble  chamber 
is  lined  with  polished  granite — five  courses  of  equal  height, 
47  inches  each,  except  the  lower,  which  is  reduced  to  11' 
inches  by  a  rise  of  the  granite  floor  of  5  inches.  Very 
careful  measurements  have  been  made  of  this  room  and 
of  the  coffer,  which  is  rectangular  and  cut  out  of  a  solid 
block  of  red  granite,  and  very  carefully  polished.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  cubical  dimensions  of  the  exterior  of 
the  coffer  are  double  those  of  the  interior,  and  half  the 
mean  perimeter  is  the  diameter  of  circle  with  circumference 
of  365.6  British  inches.  The  astronomer-royal  for  Scot- 
land finds  in  this  coffer  a  standard  of  weight  and  measure, 
and  traces  a  connection  between  it  and  the  dimensions 
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of  the  king's  chamber  and  sacred  cubit,  Riving  several 

earth  relations  and  astronomi.  -al  truth-  which  our  space 
will  nut  permit  ii-  to  notice.  'I'll"  ceiling  "('  the  king's 
chamber  is  r-.iiijji.MMl  of  nine  granite  .-labs  carefully  pol- 
ished, iin.l.  like  all  the  rest  of  the  chamber,  with  cxqiii-itc 
jnint-.  To  rcmose  the  prcs-iirc  of  tin-  -iiperincumbcnt 
ma-",  tix'  ehamlier-  ot  construction,  so  called,  nr  rather 
hull. I,.  n  it.  A  .-mull  passage  leads  from  the 

upper  portion  of  the  grand  gallery  to  the  lower  of  the.-e 
hollow  s.  and  t'-irce-l  pa--a-_'c-  ha\  e  l.ren  made  to  the  others  : 

the  rout's  of  all  are  carefully  smoothed,  but  the  floors  are 
run nh.      In    some  of  these,  chalk  or  paint  quarry-marks 
were  found    indicating  the    pn.-iiion.-,   and.   roughly,  the 
name  of  Cheops  ;  these  are  tile  only  ancient  markings  am 
where  to  be  found  in  the  pyramid.    Two  ventilating  .-haft- 
v  v  regulated  the  temperature  of  the  king's  chamber,  and 
in  IS7I,  Mr.  Itixon.  an  engineer  re-i-h-nt  at    Cain..  di-<-n\ 
e-cd  two  for  the  <|Ueen's  r  ha  m  her,  which,  however,  cllti 
eniiugli.liiul  never  been  opened  in  the  walls  of  the  finished 

r i. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  erection,  if  we  discard  the 
theorv  propo-ed  hv  Sir.lohn  Her-chel.  that  the  careliilly- 
).oli-hed  entrance  shall  "as  directed  to  the  then  polar  star 
at.  its  lowi-t  culiiiinalion.  very  little  e:in  bo  said.  It  has 
been  placed  by  the  Kgyptologists  at  periods  betuc.-n  Jiiuil 
and  I.IHMI  I-.,  c,  'I  he  a-tronomieal  theory  give*  for  the  date 
of  erection  2170  years  n.  c.,  so  that,  if  this  he  correct,  the 
pyramid  was  about  7(W  years  old  at  the  date  of  the  Kxodus. 
At  this  time  n  Draconis  was  the  polar  rtar,  at  a  distance 
of  .1°  :!:'.'  from  the  pole,  if  we  take  the  angle  of  slope  of  the 
d< --i-i -nding  pas-age  as  the  correct  elevation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  structure  :  and  :'.°  \'l'  from  the  pole  at 
the  finishing  of  the  grand  gallery,  corresponding  to  an  in- 
terval of  :'.,  yea:-.  At  this  date  (2170  n.  r.  i  it  is  found 
that  when  a  Ihacnnis  uas  culminating  below  the  pole,  the 
IMciades  and  vernal  equinox  were  also  culminating  above. 
The  angle  of  slope  of  the  second  pyramid  is  52°  20',  some-  j 
what,  near  that  of  the  Great  1'yramid,  of  which  it  was 
probably,  in  exteiual  appearance,  a  copy.  The  Great 
Pyramids-differing  from  all  the  others  in  having  upper 
ventilated  room.-:  in  it-  superior  construction;  in  its  pe- 
culiar angle  of  slope,  giving  the  IT  ratio:  in  its  remarkable 
situation  and  careful  orientation — was,  it  is  claimed  by 
l'ia//,i  Smyth  and  others,  built  for  higher  purposes  than 
sepulture,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  object  of  the  remain- 
ing p\  ramids.  though,  indeed,  these  have  nothing  of  true 
Kgyptian  architecture  about  them  as  we  find  it  in  later  ; 
temple-  and  tombs.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Sphinx 
is  of  older  age  than  the  pyramid  on  the  strength  of  an  in- 
scription in  very  nn->li.,<-rr.  style  on  a  stone  found  by  Mariette 
near  one  of  the  -mall  pyramids,  E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
This  has  since  been  pronounced  by  Brugsch  to  bear  a  lie  I 
on  the  face  of  it  :  ho  declares  that  the  inscription  is  simply 
a  legend  scratched  at  a  late  date,  and  cannot  be  quoted  as 
an  authority.  Mr.  Proctor  has,  in  one  of  his  recent  lec- 
tures, suggested  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  erected  for 
Mtrologloa]  purposes.  The  entire  absence  of  hieroglyph- 
and  planispheres  forbids  t hi-  a--umption.  Piazzi  Smyth, 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  admitting  at  such  an  early  date 
the  mathematical  and  astronomical  knowledge  which  he 
thinks  may  be  found  in  the  dimensions  of  the  pyramid, 
and  from  what  appears  to  be  a  prophetic  indication  of  the 
number  of  years  to  elapse  from  the  date  of  its  erection  to 
the  cnmmeiieement  of  the  Christian  era — this  latter  being 
two  fine  lines  ruled  on  the  polished  walls  of  the  descending 
pa-sagc  near  i '_' I  in  our  diagram,  and  which  are  at  a  dis- 
tance of  2170  inches  (or  an  inch  for  a  year)  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  grand  gallery,  supposed  tvpieal  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era — docs  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  its  erection  to  supernatural  aid,  and  even  names 
Melchizcdck  as  the  architect.  Finally,  we  may  note  that 
the  queen's  chamber  is  situated  on  the  25th  course  of  ma- 
sonry, and  the  king's  on  the  50th  ;  the  height  of  the  king's  j 
chamber  tloor  above  the  base  is  such  that  the  area  of  a  | 
cross-section  of  the  pyramid  there  is  one-half  the  area  of 
the  base.  The  ri.-e  of  the  pyramid,  as  shown  by  Sir  II. 
James,  being  '.<  of  height  to  10  of  base  at  the  corners  (the 
angle  of  slope  of  arris  line  being  41°  59'  IS. 7").  Mr. 
1'etiic  concluded  that  the  height,  of  the  pyramid  X  I"9 
represented  the  sun's  distance,  or  !H  ,s  III, nun  miles  !  Our 
I  will  not  permit  di-cus-iou  of  these  claims,  and  we 
must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  promi- 
nent facts  to  be  accounted  for  on  any  theory  have  been 
given.  H.  L.  SMITH. 

Pyramid  Lake  lies  in  Roop  co.,  Nev.     It  receives 
Truckee   Hiver,  and   is   among   lofty  mountains.      Ii 
miles  long  and   10  mile--   wide.      Elevation,  4000  feet.     It 
abounds  in  large  trout.     It  has  no  outlet. 

Pyr'one    «'i6IIio=  Ci0H«(C«ir«)),    or    Phenylene- 
ISapllthall'Ilf,  a  solid  hydrocarbon  occurring  with  chry- 


seuc  in  the  last  portions  of  the  distillate  obtain-  i  n 
tilling  coal-tar  to  coke.  The  two  bodies  are  separate  I  l>\ 
means  of  carbon  di.-ulpbide.  w  Inch  dis-ol\e-  the  pyreno 
and  lca\c-  the  chryscne.  The  carbon  disulpb. 
tilled  oil',  and  the  re-idue  is  repeatedly  extracted  with 
warm  alcohol,  and  the  eooled  solution  is  mixed  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  as  long  as  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  pyretic  picrate  is  produced.  The  precipitate 
i-  wa-hcdwith  alcohol,  decomposed  by  ammonia,  wa-hcd 
with  water,  iiu-1  n-crv-talli/.cd  from  alcohol  till  the  melting- 
point  is  constant  at  ML'"  to  141°  C.  1'yrene  cry.-talli/c-i 
from  hot  alcohol  in  lamina-  resembling  those  of  anthra- 
cene. It  i-  u-ually  yellow,  from  impurities,  but  ma 

•ii/.ed  by  exposing  the  solution  in  benzol  to  sunligh;. 
It  i-  \eiv  soluble   in    beii/.i.l,  ether,  and  caib-.n  di-ulphide. 

It  melt-  at    I  I:.'      ('..  and  distills  at  a  tetii) .Inn-  c-.n-ider- 

ablyaho\e  :;iill  •  C.      With  nitric  acid  of  different  strength* 
it  forms  mono-,  di  ,  and  tctra  nitro  pyretic.      It  form-  a  di 
and   tri  brom  pyrcnc.  and   with   sulphuric  acid   a  sulpbo 
acid.      Pyrcnc   quitninc  (<'i8lI»(Oj)")  is  obtained  a<  a    red 
p.n\der  by  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  a  hot  solution  of 
pyrene  in  glacial  acetic  acid.      Heated  with  hydriodie  acid 
and    amorphous    phosphorus,    it    yields    hydrides,   ai 
them    the    licxhydiide    i  l'Ir,lllr,  i.      i  See    Laurent.    Ami.  I'h. 
I'll,/*.  [II],  lx\i.  IM:  Schorlciiimer.  ,/.  r/,,,,,.  \,,,...  *..  1*72, 
4I.">  :    Graehe.  Ann.  f'/i.-m.  /'/iiirin.,  clviii.  2s.i.  l!'.i'.l  :    M 
Am.  ('In  mini,  V.  115.)  C.  F.  CllAM>l.l:lt. 

Pyr'enees,  a  lofty  mountain -chain  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  I' ranee  and  Spain,  and  -trelehe-  in  one 
continuous  range  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  ltn\  of 
Biscay.  Its  entire  length  is  270  mile.-,  its  greater  breadth 
90  miles.  It  is  broadest  and  highest  about  miduay,  . 
the  two  almost  parallel  lines  of  which  the  range  con 
arc  connected  with  a  number  of  wild,  towering  peaks,  of 
which  the  highest  are  Pic  Ncthou,  II, 188  feet :  Mont  Perdu. 
10,950  feet:  Yignemalr,  10,820  feet;  and  Pic  du  Midi. 
'.'..in  feet.  In  their  eastern  course,  toward  the  Medh 
Dean,  the  Pyrenees  fall  rapidly  to  nn  average  height  of 
2000  feet,  while  the  western  part  of  the  chain  retains  an 
average  height  of  5000  feet,  with  many  peaks  rising  8000 
feet.  Northward,  toward  France,  the  Pyrenees  slope  grad- 
ually, sending  out  forest-clad  offshoots  which  enclose  beau- 
tiful valleys  ;  southward,  toward  Spain,  they  present  steep, 
abrupt,  and  barren  but  bold  and  picturesque  slopes.  There 
are  seven  passes  with  carriage-roads  leading  over  these 
mountains,  all  at  an  elevation  of  over  7000  feet.  The 
most  important  are  those  of  Bidaesao,  Pamplona,  and  Per- 
pignan. 

Pyrenees,  Basses.     See  BASSKS-PVIIKNKKS. 

Pyrenees,  Hautes.    See  HAirTEs-PviiLxiiEg. 

Pyrenees-Orientates,  department  of  France. 
bounded  S.  b\  Spain  and  K.  by  tne  Mediterranean,  com- 
prises an  area  of  1571  sq.  m.,  with  191.H5G  inhabitants.  It 
i-  covered  with  ofl  shoots  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  slope  gently, 
down  toward  the  sea.  The  coil  is  fertile  and  the  climate 
exceedingly  mild.  Grapes,  olives,  mulberries,  and  oranges 
grow  abundantly,  but  the  summer  is  often  extremely  dry 
and  scorchingly  hot,  and  large  tracts  of  land  along  the 
coast  are  very  unhealthy.  Of  22,948  children  of  school 
age,  10,582  received  no  school  education  in  1857. 

Pyrenomy'cetes,  an  order  of  ascomycetous  fungi,  in 
which  the  asci  are  borne  on  the  inner  surface  of  ca\  ii  ies 
called  pcrithccia,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  a 
dense  stroma,  and  not  of  a  membrane  consisting  of  a  layer 
of  polygonal  cells,  as  in  the  Perisporiaccie.  Besides  the 
spores  contained  in  the  asci,  most  of  the  Pyrenomyeetes 
have  several  kinds  of  secondary  fruit,  known  as  conidia, 
stylospores,  pycnidia,  etc.,  which  were  supposed  by  the 
older  mycologists  to  be  distinct  species  of  fungi,  which 
they  placed  in  the  orders  Mucedines,  Sphiuroneniei,  Sep- 
edoniei.  and  Ucmatici.  (For  illustrations  of  the  different 
kinds  of  fruit  of  the  Pyrenomyeetes  the  reader  is  referred 
to  vols.  ii.  and  iii.  of  Tula^io-'s  ' '•i/yjo/o./m  /-';<»</">-HW  Se- 
lecta.)  The  process  of  fertilization  by  mean-  of  a  structure 
known  as  an  ascogono  has  been  studied  by  Woronin  in 
Spkvrin  l.i  mane*,  and  b,  Ililkinct  in  the  genus  .<<./ -ilm -in. 
The  Pyrenomyeetes  inhabit  stumps,  hraneln-.  an-l  leaves, 
and  several  of  them  grow  upon  insects.  Ergot  is  the  scle- 
rotium  state  of  r/.M-/,-,^/  f,n>-fnireat  found  on  rye  and  other 
grains.  Most  of  the  species,  are  of  slower  growth,  and  are 
less  affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  than  other  fungi, 
and  many  of  them,  as  the  black-knot  (.N/>/nrrm  mor/io«u, 
Schw.  i,  do  not  ripen  their  spores  until  mid-winter. 

V,'.  U.  FARLOW. 

Pyrheliom'eter  [Gr.  »vp,  "fire,"  ijAc«,  "sun,"  and 
n*Tpoi-,  "  m ea- urc  "  j.  an  instrument  to  measure  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  invented  by  M.  Pouillet.  consisting  of  a  shallow 
circular  .-iher  vessel  containing  water  or  mercury,  in  which 
a  thermometer  is  plunged.  The  upper  surface  of  the  ves- 
sel is  covered  with  lampblack,  and  the  thermometer  enters 
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the  under  side,  extending  below.  In  use,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  caused  to  fall  perpendicularly  upon  the  surface  of 
the  vessel.  The  area  of  the  exposed  blackened  surface 
and  the  amount  of  water  raised  through  a  certain  number 
of  thermometric  degrees  being  known,  the  absolute  heating 
effect  of  the  sun,  acting  upon  a  given  area  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  experiment,  may  be  readily  found. 

Pyridine  (CsHsN),  an  oily  base  found  in  bone  oil, 
shale  oil,  peat-tar,  coal-naphtha,  and  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  cinchonine.  It  occurs  in  to- 
bacco-smoke. It  is  produced  artificially  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  azodinaphthyl-diamine,  and  by  the 
dehydration  of  amyl  nitrite.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Pyri'tes  [Gr.  n-vpiTTjs,  "firestone,"  because  it  strikes  fire 
with  steel],  in  its  widest  sense  a  native  mineral,  massive 
or  crystalline,  composed  of  a  metallic  sulphide  or  arsenide, 
or  both.  Iron,  copper,  nickel,  and  cobalt  pyrites  are  the 
ones  generally  mentioned.  Iron  pyrites  is  often  found 
crystallized  in  cubes  or  in  other  forms.  It  is  sometimes 
massive,  and  occasionally  globular.  From  its  bright  yel- 
low color  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  gold.  It  is  a  more 
or  less  pure  iron-bisulphide.  It  is  of  great  value  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphates  and  other 
commercial  sulphur  compounds.  It  also  yields  not  unfre- 
qucntly  a  handsome  amount  of  silver,  copper,  or  gold. 
Chemical  reagents  derived  even  remotely  from  it  are  apt 
to  contain  appreciable  amounts  of  arsenic.  Copper  pyrites 
is  an  impure  double  sulphide  of  iron  and  copper.  It  is  ex- 
tensively employed,  not  only  as  a  source  of  sulphuric  acid, 
but  of  metallic  copper. 

Py'ritz,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania,  is  an 

old  place,  with  some  remembrances  of  its  Wcndish  origin. 
It  trades  a  little  in  corn  and  fish,  and  has  some  linen  and 
cotton  manufactures.  P.  7321. 

Pyrogallic  Acid.     See  PVROOALLOL. 

Pyrogallol,  called  also  Pyrogallic  Acid  [Ger. 
BrcnzgaHmiilure],  discovered  by  Scheele  by  subliming 
gallic  acid  of  gall-nuts,  but  held  by  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  latter.  Leopold  (Jmelin  and  Braconnot  proved  it 
to  be  a  peculiar  substance,  and  it  was  hence  called  pyro- 
nallic  acid.  It  forms  a  beautiful  mass  of  snow-white 
crystals,  extremely  light  and  feathery.  Having  been  hrM 
of  late  years  to  be  a  body  belonging  to  the  phenols — a  tri- 
ntomic  phenol,  and  no  true  acid  substance — the  name  has 
been  changed  to  pyroyallol.  Its  formation  from  gallic  acid 
by  the  action  of  heat  is  simply  as  follows : 

Gallic  acid.         Pyrogullol. 

C7HC05  -  CelleOa  +  C02. 

Pyrogallol  is  a  highly  remarkable  body,  and  a  useful  re- 
agent in  the  chemical  laboratory,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  substances  it  has  an  in- 
tense affinity  for  atmospheric  oxygen  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures :  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  by  Licbig  as  an 
agent  in  analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures  containing  oxygen, 
a  method  now  in  universal  use.  During  such  oxidation 
it  forms  also,  in  presence  of  alkalies,  colored  bodies  of  very 
intense  tinctorial  power,  and  was  proposed  in  1872  by  the 
present  writer  as  a  reagent  for  the  detection  and  deter- 
mination of  oxygen  in  aqueous  solutions — as  in  natural 
waters.  This  latter  method  has  been  appropriated  and 
used,  without  credit,  by  French  chemists  in  the  determi- 
nation of  dissolved  oxygen  in  urine  and  other  liquid*. 

HKNIIY  WURTZ. 

Pyro'la,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  Pyrolea),  a  sub-order 
of  the  Ericacete  or  breathwort  family,  characterized  by  a 
calyx  free  from  the  ovary;  the  corolla  polypetalous  ;  an- 
thers extrorse  in  the  bud ;  seeds  with  a  loose  and  translu- 
cent cellular  coat  much  larger  than  the  nucleus;  is  nearly 
herbaceous  and  evergreen,  with  broad  leaves.  The  sub- 
order contains  three  genera — I'yrola,  Mone8ct>f  and  Chima- 
]>hihi. 

Pyrolcic  Acid.    See  SEBACIO  ACID. 

Pyrolig'neous  Acid,  a  name  often  applied  to  impure 
acetic  acid,  produced  by  the  distillation  of  wood.  It  con- 
tains empyreumatio  tarry  matter,  which  gives  it  a  dark 
color  and  peculiar  smell.  It  may  be  completely  freed  from 
these  impurities.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Py  rom'eter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  temperatures 
above  the  range  of  the  mercury  thermometer,  or,  as  its 
name  indicates,  a  measure  of  the  temperature  of  fire  (Gr. 
TrOp,  '' fire,1'  and  nfrpov,  "measure").  All  the  earlier  in- 
struments for  this  purpose  depended  on  the  change  of 
dimensions  of  various  refractory  solids,  which  were  mea- 
sured usually  in  linear  expansion,  and  converted  into  thcr- 
uioinetric  degrees  either  by  a  direct  comparison  at  lower 
tempenitimis  :md  estimating  those  of  higher  range  as  pro- 
portional, as  in  Daniell's  pyrometer,  or  by  an  arbitrary 
scale,  as  in  Wedgwood's  instrument.  Instruments  of  this 


description  have  given  place  to  the  more  exact  indications 
of  Uegnault's  mercury  and  hydrogen  pyrometers,  Devillo 
and  Troost's  iodine  pyrometer,  or  the  more  recent  one  of 
Siemens,  called  the  resistance  thermometer.  These  several 
instruments  are  mentioned  below. 

Wedtfwood'g  pyrometer  was  first  described  by  him  in  1 782 
in  the  Phflusophu-ol  Transactions  (vol.  Ixxii.  p.  305;  Ibid., 
Ixxiv.  358,  and  Ixxvi.  390),  and  depended  on  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  cylinder  of  clay  under  heat,  the  dimensions  of 
which  were  measured  in  a  wedge-shaped  groove  in  a  plate 
of  porcelain  graduated  on  the  edges  by  an  arbitrary  scale, 
the  zero  of  which  was  taken  to  equal  1077^°  F.,  being  the 
temperature  of  a  red  heat  visible  by  daylight.  The  ex- 
tremity of  Wedgwood's  scale  =240°  W.  =  32,277°  F.  ('.) ; 
each  degree  W.  =  130°  F.  Daniell  subsequently  proved 
that  Wedgwood's  degrees  were  nearly  ten  times  too  high. 
Thus,  his  240°  W.  =  32,277°  F.  were'provcd  by  Daniell  to 
correspond  actually  to  only  3300°  F.,  the  highest  tempera- 
ture of  a  good  wind-furnace.  Wedgwood's  pyrometer  had 
no  scientific  basis.  It  was  soon  found  that  a  long-continued 
low  red  heat  produced  the  same  contraction  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  clay  cylinder  as  a  much  higher  temperature  for 
a  shorter  time;  and  there  was  no  certainty  of  finding  any 
two  samples  of  clay  having  the  same  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion. 

Danielfi  Pyrometer. — The  late  Prof.  J.  Frederick  Daniell 
of  King's  College,  London,  first  described  his  "  register 
pyrometer"  in  1 821  (  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  xi.  p. 
309),  and  in  its  later  form  in  his  Introduction  to  Chemical 
Philosophy  (1839,  p.  98-101).  The  figure  he  there  gives  is 
found  in  most  works  on  chemical  physics,  and  need  not  be 
reproduced  here.  This  instrument  is  well  considered,  and 
depends  on  the  accurate  measurement  of  the  difference  in 
linear  expansion  between  a  rod  of  platinum  and  a  solid  bar 
of  black-lead  earthenware  highly  baked,  and  called  the 
register.  The  scale  by  which  the  expansion  is  measured  is 
independent  of  the  register,  and  consists  of  two  rules  of 
brass  accurately  joined  together  at  a  right  angle  by  their 
edges,  and  fitting  square  upon  two  sides  of  the  black-lead 
bar.  The  motion  of  expansion  is  multiplied  by  a  lever, 
which  is  also  the  radius  of  a  circle  graduated  in  degrees 
and  thirds  of  degrees  and  read  by  a  nonius.  '•  This  scale 
is  connected  with  that  of  the  mercury  thermometer  by  im- 
mersing the  register  in  boiling  mercury,  whose  temperature 
is  as  constant  as  that  of  boiling  water,  and  has  been  ac- 
curately determined.  The  amount  of  expansion  for  a 
known  number  of  degrees  is  thus  determined,  and  the  value 
of  all  other  expansions  may  be  considered  as  proportional." 
Danicll's  pyrometer  furnished  the  first  reasonably  exact 
means  of  measuring  high  temperatures,  and  it  is  yet  in 
vogue  for  a  large  number  of  observations.  By  it  the  melt- 
ing-points of  many  metals  and  alloys  were  for  the  first 
time  determined,  but  it  is  not  adapted  to  meet  numerous 
cases,  as,  for  example,  the  interior  of  furnaces  and  other 
heated  spaces.  As  by  its  means  the  melting-points  of 
numerous  metals  and  alloys  have  been  determined,  these 
may  in  turn  be  used  to  test,  approximately,  the  tempera- 
ture of  heated  spaces  by  exposing  in  them  equal-sized 
portions  of  different  metals  and  noticing  their  successive 
fusion,  until,  for  example,  it  is  found  that  a  given  space 
has  a  temperature  below  the  fusion-point  of  copper,  of  gold, 
of  silver,  etc.,  when  these  are  successively  exposed  for  a 
definite  time,  as  one  minute,  in  the  spaces  to  be  measured 
for  temperature.  The  temperature  of  gases  escaping  from 
a  furnace  is  thus  found  with  sufficient  exactness  by  exposing 
in  the  flues  metals  of  known  melting-points  until  they 
soften  or  fuse ;  thus,  bismuth  fuses  at  507°  F.,  lead  at  620°, 
zinc  at  782°,  and  antimony  at  842°,  etc. 

The  Kinc  Pyrometer  of  Whitwell  is  an  application  of  this 
mode  of  observation,  with  the  addition  of  limits  of  time, 
which  ho  has  experimentally  fixed  in  the  use  of  his  well- 
known  "stove"  for  heating  the  blast  of  the  high  iron  fur- 
nace. He  states  that  a  rod  of  zinc  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  melts  in  2i  seconds  in  a  temperature  of  1400° 
to  14JO°  F.,  in  6  seconds  in  a  temperature  of  1100°,  and  if 
the  temperature  is  1000°,  the  melting-time  is  7  seconds. 
For  each  second  added  to  7,  33°  are  deducted  from  1000°  ; 
thus,  if  10  seconds  are  required  to  melt  the  zinc  rod,  the 
temperature  is  1000° -33°  X  3  =  901°  F. 

Mr.  I.  Lowthian  Bell,  in  many  of  his  experiments  on  the 
temperature  of  highly-heated  spaces,  employed  a  copper 
tube  with  walls  only  thick  enough  to  stand  the  pressure  of 
a  volume  of  confined  air,  the  amount  of  its  compression 
being  measured  by  a  mercurial  gauge,  the  temperature 
being  deduced  from  the  known  coefficients  of  expansion. 
This  instrument  gave  very  prompt  and  uniform  results — 
more  so  than  were  obtained  from  quenching  a  mass  of  cop- 
per of  known  weight,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  heated  spaces,  in  a  known  quantity  of 
water,  and  estimating  by  the  laws  of  calorimetry  the  tem- 
perature of  the  gases  from  the  increased  temperature  of 
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the  water.     (Bell,  Chcwical  j'hcnomena  of  Irun-Kmtltixg, 
/"itiitf  /'ifromttrr. — Messrs.  Devillc  and  Troost  have  used 

ill  pi. .  1  lie.  Ill  i.  meter  of  gla-s   •  -re  Till '  KMoM  K  t'KR  ., 

whirh  i-  limiti-d  to  coiuparaliv  civ  low  temperatures, a  globe 
..I'  di!lii'iiltl\    tu-iblc    porcelain  "t"  about   'Mil   r.  r.  rap 
having  a  loin:  neck,  in    which    iodine   by    its    volatilization 
replaces    air,  with    ill-'    advantage    that    greater    d  i  tlci  r  m'r- 
of  weight    mav    be    had    f.ir    r.irresp,,n.ling   ditferen    • 
tern  [.era  Mi  re.      'I' he  II  a, -k  or  globe,  charged  wilh  a  sufficient 
quantity  of   iodine  to  expel  all  or    nearly  all  tho  air,  is 

placed    in    the   furnace   or  other  medium   to    be    i i.-urcd, 

and  when  it  has  attained  the  same  Icmpci  aturc,  its  mouth, 
whirh  i-  previously  nearly  close, I  by  a  loosely-fitting 
stopper  of  porcelain,  i-  sealed  hermetically  by  the  oxy- 
bvdrogcli  jet.  It  is.  after  ronliiiL'.  rompletely  cleaned  and 

weighed,  and  its  neck  is  thru  broken  under  water  or  mer- 
'I'be  tl.i-k  i-  then  weighed  again  with  tho  water  or 
meieury  whirli  had  entered.  If  a  portion  of  air  remain- 
mirxpcllcd.  this  will  displace  ju?t  its  own  volume  at  that 
temperature,  and  will  require  more  water  or  mercury  to  bo 

I.  and  a  .- id  weighing  to  determine  this  value. 

The  empty  flask  is  then  dried  and  weighed.  From  tho 

.1  weights  obtained  are  calculated  the  capacity  of  the 
glohr.  the  volume  of  air  not  expelled  by  the  indine  vapor, 
and  tlic  excel!  of  the  weight  of  the  flask  and  iodine  vapor 
01 '  :  the  empty  globe.  Kadi  experiment  requires  the  follow- 
ing nl. -ei".  ations :  1  temperature  of  the  balance  I"  ;  (2) 

the  at spheric  pres-ure  li  mm.;  (3)  excess  of  weight 

of  globe  filled  with  iodine  vapor,  alter  sealing,  over  globe 
filled  with  air  =  i  grm. :  (4)  capacity  of  L'|,,l,c  =  r  c.  c. ;  (5) 
residual  air  n  c.  c.  To  calculate  the  temperature  at 
which  the  globe  was  sealed — i'.  •-.  the  temperature  sought 
— we  must  know  (6)  weight  of  1  c.  c.  of  air  at  760  mm. 

IMC  M.OnlJ'.i:!  grm.  ;  (71  density  of  iodine  vapor 
.air  11  *.7lil:  1-1  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  for  1° 

C.  ii.iin:;i;r, ;  i '.i  i  'tlieieiit  of  cubic  expansion  of  Itayeux 

porcelain  for  1°  0.  =  0.0000108.  The  temperature  T  may 

/    r_,,.oni  :>"-:!     h 
now  bo  calculated  thus :  Let  /«,  1=-- .     ..    •  ;rr 

be  tho  total  weight  of  iodine  vapor  contained  in  the 
flask  at  the  moment  of  sealing ;  then  JJJJjyjbjjJf' 

I,  will  be  the  volume  of  this  vapor 
n(l  +  0.00366  T    760 


(1  +  0.003C6  T)  7 (JO 
* 

at  the  same   moment ;   but  /„  + 

(I  :  (UmoulllS'/'l.  T.  the  temperature  sought,  being  the 
only  unknown  quantity  in  this  equation,  is  soon  found. 
By  this  pyromctric  method  Messrs.  Uevillo  and  Troost  de- 
termined the  temperatures  of  fusion  and  density  of  vapors 
of  sulphur,  tellurium,  cadmium,  zinc,  mercury  :  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  of  aluminium,  chloride  of  zirconium, 
phosphorus,  etc.  The  apparatus  is  figured  and  the  method 
in  full  detail  given  in  their  memoir  in  Ann.  ov  t'ft.  tt  l*hyt. 
[3],  Iviii.  pp.  -.i7  -11'.1.  I860— a  memoir  of  great  interest. 

//V'/''"'/' ii  OIH/  .I/- rr"'1!/  /''//-..in' t.  I-H  »{  lit  ifiiniitt  (  Atm.  tie 
C/i.  \t  1'lii/n.  [lit.],  Ixiii.  40-45, 1861). — To  determine  quickly 
and  with  precision  the  temperatures  of  the  porcelain  fur- 
naces at  Sevres,  M.  Victor  Kegnault,  at  that  time  the 
director  of  these  works,  devised  his  hydrogen  pyrometer, 
which  depends  on  the  conversion  of  pure  hydrogen  into 
water,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  water  thus  obtained  cal- 
culating tho  space  it  filled  at  the  temperature  to  bo  deter- 
mined. The  simplicity  and  accuracy  of  tho  method  are 
worthy  the  genius  of  Kegnault,  and  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  want  of  scientific  accuracy  in  the  Wedgwood  pyrom- 
eter. An  iron  tube  of  one  to  two  inches  diameter  crosses 
the  furnace  whose  heat  is  to  be  measured.  Its  ends  are 
scaled  save  by  capillary  openings  connected  by  capillary 
iron  tubes  vv  ith  :',-way  stopcocks,  by  moans  of  which  a  cur- 
rent of  pure  and  dry  hydrogen  can  be  passed  through  the 
apparatus  until  all  air  is  removed,  and  any  oxide  of  iron 
in  its  path  reduced.  The  hydrogen  gas  is  then  shut  off, 
while  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  copper 
tube  containing  cupric  oxide,  to  bo  heated  to  redness  by 
gas-jets.  l!y  means  of  an  aspirator  dry  air  is  then  forced 
through  tho  tube,  chasing  till  tho  hydrogen  over  the  hot 
cupric  oxide,  where  it  is  burned  to  water,  which  is  col- 
lected in  a  tarred  u-tubc  containing  pumice  soaked  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  From  the  increase  of  weight  in  this  u-tube 
the  weight  and  consequent  volume  of  hydrogen  which 
filled  the  tube  at  the  unknown  temperature,  T,  is  known, 
and  from  these  data  the  value  of  T  is  easily  obtained.  This 
method  is.  of  course  limited  to  temperatures  at  which 
wrought  iron  maintains  its  form  unchanged. 

Tin  ii"  :•' -tu-i'i!  f»/i-"tu'f'f  of  liegnault  is  a  \essel  shaped 
like  a  bottle  of  cast  iron,  of  from  half  to  one  litre  capa- 
city, in  which  is  placed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  mercury — 


15  to  20  gramme* — to  expel  all  the  air  from  the'  iron  ves- 
sel. Tbi'  temperature' of  tin'  spare  is  determined  by  weigh- 
ing the  residual  mercury  found  in  the  \  a-e  alter  it  is 
i  A  simple  hall-valve  atl'ords  a  suflirient  st.ippi -r  to 
shut  out  the  .tii-l  and  currents  of  the  liirnare.  The  con- 
stant-  of  temperature  ami  pies-uie  weight  of  I  e.  c.  of 
mercury  vapor  at  temperatures  already  known,  the  < t 

tlrirnt    of    expansion   lit'    the   sub-lance  of    the   linttlr    and    its 

capacitv     in    r.  r.    at  UJ  I'.,  being    tin-    1 it'll!    rlcinent-    nf 

the  calculation.    This  method  of  pyrometry  is  nmresimplo 
than  that  by  iodine,  already  de-rrilied.  but  hnth  tail  t" 
the  case  of  the  highest  temperature  of  1'uniares  >n  which 
iron  melts,  and  even  the  most  refractory  lioreelain  -n" 

Hrn-r    [he    r--ityfor    a    methnil    whirli    shall    meet    tho 

r'nrlilinn-  of  very  high  temperatures,  and  this  has  lM.rn 
supplied  by  .V,'-  /,i' -nx'  r'xixtnn' •>  lh'  '•i/imiii  t'  r.  This  in-rnl 

ment  depends  on  tlio  circumstance  that  the  electrical  re- 
sistance of  a  metallic  conductor  conveying  an  elertric  cur- 
rent increases  with  an  increase  of  temperature.  The  ex- 
perimental data  upon  which  this  conclusion  rests 
been  obtained,  it  is  true,  ut  comparatively  low  tnnpcra- 
0°  to  350°  C. — by  observations  of  .Malthics-cli, 
Werner,  Siemens,  and  others.  But  thcue  have  hern 

lately  extell'leil  by  another  set  of  rxperinn -Tit-  t-i  1111 
by  C.  W.  Siemens.  In  measuring  furnace  temperatures 
the  platinum  wire  constituting  the  pyrometer  is  wound 
upon  a  small  cylinder  of  porcelain  contained  in  a  closed 
tube  of  iron  or  platinum,  which  is  exposed  to  the  heat  to 
be  measured.  If  tho  heat  does  not  exceed  a  full  red  heat 
—or,  say,  1000°  C. — the  protected  wire  may  be  left  perma- 
nently in  the  stove  or  furnace  whose  temperature  nas  to 
be  recorded  from  time  to  time:  but  fur  temperatures  above 
III<HIJ  C.  the  tube  is  exposed  during  a  measured  interval 
of,  say,  three  minutes  to  the  heat,  sutlieient  for  the  protert - 
ingra-ing  and  wire  to  acquire  in  a  given  time  the  tem- 
perature to  be  measured,  but  not  sufficient  to  soften  the 
porcelain  cylinder  upon  which  the  wire  is  wound.  In  this 
way  heats  exceeding  the  welding-point  of  iron  and  ap- 

E reaching  the  melting-point  of  platinum  can  be  measured 
y  the  same  instrument,  by  which  slight  variations  at  or- 
dinary temperatures  are  told.  A  thermometrio  scale  is  thus 
obtained  embracing  without  a  break  the  entire  range  of 
temperature  from  tho  lowest  to  tho  highest.  The  usual 
methods  of  measuring  electric  currents  in  use  by  the  sys- 
tem of  Sir  W.  Thompson  or  Mr.  Wheat«tono  arc  employed. 
But  more  recently  Mr.  Siemens  has  proposed  a  differentia! 
voltameter  for  tho  same  purpose,  the  details  of  which  are 
beyond  our  present  limits.  (For  pyrometers  to  test  petro- 
leum, see  PETBOLKUM.)  B.  SILLIXAV. 
Pyrometry.  See  PYROMETER. 

Pyr'ope  [Gr.  «-Op,  "fire,"  and  Sifr.c,  "appearance"],  the 
precious  garnet,  a  fine  dark-red  garnet,  much  used  in  jew- 
elry, and  incorrectly  called  hyacinth,  ruby,  and  carbuncle. 
It  comes  from  Ceylon,  Germany,  Scotland,  etc. 

Pyr'ophoue  [Gr.  nip,  "  fire,"  and  £urj,  "sound"],  or 
Flame  Organ,  the  name  given  to  a  very  curious  musical 
instrument,  first  constructed  by  Kastncr,  in  which  the 
tones  are  produced  by  means  of  the  flames  of  ordinary  gas 
burning  in  tubes  of  different  lengths.  When  the  various 
jets  of  flame  come  together,  as  they  do  by  touching  a  key, 
the  sound  ceases,  and  reappears  on  being  separated  by 
touching  another  key. 

Pyroph'ori  [Gr.  »0p,  "fire,"  and  tifir,  to  "  bear"],  a  terra 
applied  generally  to  some  substances  which  kindle  sponta- 
neously and  enter  into  combustion  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  the  term  being  confined,  however,  to  tolid  substa 
and  not  applied  to  spontaneously  inflammable  liquids, 
Carbon,  jihiHtjthurui,  and  many  easily-oxidable  mr-tnl*  may 
be  made  pyrophoric  by  preparation  in  a  state  of  extreme 
division.  "  Ilomberg's  pyrophorus"  is  formed  by  mixing 
intimately  alum  and  mgar,  drying  and  charring  first  in  an 
open  pan,  then  igniting  in  a  closed  vessel.  In  this  case 
the  active  ingredient  is  supposed  to  be  tul/ihide  of  putni- 
inun  in  fine  division.  Photphnrm,  when  loft  by  evapora- 
tion of  its  solutions  in  very  volatile  liquids,  like  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  is  pyrophoric.  Iron  may  bo  obtained  in  pvro- 
phorio  form  by  many  methods,  even  by  simple  reduction 
of  the  oxide  with  hydrogen  gas  at  a  minimum  temperature. 
A  lend  pyrophorus  is  obtained  by  charring  dry  tart  rate  of 
lead  in  a  close  tube.  If,  after  cooling,  the  tube  be  crushed, 
a  beautiful  *:  • .  metallic  lead  and  carbon  in  com- 

bustion, makes  its  appearance.  The  present  writer  has 
observed  that  some  common  iVym'iV«,  very  finely  pulverized 
and  thoroughly  dried  by  heat,  are  pyrophorio  wnen  warm. 
Numerous  other  cases  are  described  in  chemical  works. 

H.  WURTI. 

Pyrophorus.    See  PVROPHOBI. 

Pyrophosphates.     See  PHOSPHATKS. 

Pyrophosphoric  Acid.     See  PHOSPHORIC  ACIDS. 
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Pyro'sis  [from  irvpwo-it,  a  "burning"].  This  name  is 
applied  to  an  affection  of  the  stomach  characterized  by  the 
regurgitation  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  liquid  when  the 
stomach  is  empty  of  food.  The  liquid  expelled  may  bo 
insipid  to  the  taste  or  saltish,  and  it  is  sometimes  acid. 
It  is  not  vomited,  but  regurgitated,  and  the  regurgitation 
is  not  accompanied  by  the  sense  of  nausea  which  usually 
attends  acts  of  vomiting.  The  popular  name  for  the  affec- 
tion is  water-brash.  The  regurgitation  takes  place  es- 
pecially in  the  morning,  before  food  has  been  taken.  A 
sensation  of  burning  is  generally  felt  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  and  frequently  in  the  throat  during  and  after  the 
passage  of  the  liquid.  This  burning  sensation  is  implied 
in  the  name  pyrosis.  The  regurgitations  in  pyrosis  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  those  which  are  incident  to  indiges- 
tion. The  latter  consist  of  food  or  drink  which  has  been 
taken  into  the  stomach,  and  which  excites  irritation  in 
consequence  of  the  chemical  changes  arisingfrom  defective 
digestion  ;  whereas  the  liquid  regurgitated  in  pyrosis  is  the 
morbid  product  of  secretion  from  the  glands  of  the  stomach. 
Pyrosis  may  be  associated  with  indigestion  or  dyspepsia, 
but  not  infrequently  the  digestive  processes  are  but  little 
or  not  at  all  disturbed.  The  affection  occurs  oftener  in 
women  than  in  men.  It  is  an  affection  of  middle  or  ad- 
vanced life,  being  of  extreme  infrequency  in  young  per- 
sons. It  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  some  countries 
than  in  others.  It  is  said  to  be  a  frequent  malady  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the  use  of 
oat-meal  largely  as  an  article  of  diet.  Persons  living  on 
a  poor,  insufficient  diet  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  it 
than  those  who  live  well  or  generously.  It  is  not  a  grave 
affection,  nor  does  it  denote  a  tendency  to  any  important 
disease  in  the  stomach  or  elsewhere.  It  is  generally  con- 
trolled very  speedily  by  the  carbonate  or  subnitrate  of  bis- 
muth in  doses  of  from  20  to  30  grains,  given  twice  or  thrice 
daily.  The  treatment,  in  other  respects,  embraces  the  use 
of  tonic  remedies,  nutritious  alimentation,  and  hygienic 
influences  to  invigorate  the  system.  A.  FLINT. 

Pyroso'ma  [Ur.  irOp,  "fire,"  and  <nVa,  "body"],  a 
genus  of  tunicates  of  the  family  Pyrosomidic,  remarkable 
fur  (ho  intense  light  they  emit  by  night.  Each  I'yrosmna 
is  a  compound  mass  of  innumerable  molluscoids.  In  the 
Mediterranean  they  often  clog  the  fishermen's  nets  by  their 
great  numbers,  and  Humboldt  says  that  they  sometimes  so 
illuminate  the  sea  as  to  render  fishes  visible. 

Pyrotech'ny,  the  art  of  making  fireworks  of  different 
colors  for  the  purpose  of  amusement  or  for  signals  at  night, 
cither  on  land  or  sea.  The  powder  for  fireworks  is  com- 

!)oundcd  upon  the  same  principle  as  gunpowder — i.  e.  at 
cast  one  of  the  ingredients  contains  much  oxygen  in  com- 
bination, while  the  others  are  readily  combustible,  or  when 
heated  impart  some  characteristic  color  to  the  flame.  The 
principal  ingredients  of  all  the  fires  are  potassic  chlorate, 
nitre  or  some  nitrate,  and  sulphur,  with  which  gunpowder 
is  sometimes  mixed.  To  obtain  various  colors  the  follow- 
ing are  generally  used  :  Violet,  potassium  salts,  chlorate  and 
carbonate  mixed  ;  bine,  potassa  salts,  with  ammonio-cop- 
per  sulphate  and  antimony  sulphide  or  copper  carbonate 
and  alum  :  greenish  blue,  zinc-filings,  copper  sulphate,  with 
sal  ammoniac ;  green,  barium  carbonate  or  nitrate,  verdi- 
gris, with  copper  sulphate  and  sal  ammoniac  or  boracic 
aciil;  i/i-lliiir.  sodium  salts,  resin,  or  amber;  orange,  lime 
salts,  usually  the  carbonate;  red,  strontia  nitrate  or  car- 
bonate, or  a  mixture  of  lampblack  and  gunpowder;  rose- 
red  or  pink,  potassic  chlorate  and  chalk,  or  other  mixtures 
of  potassium  and  calcium  salts,  or  lampblack,  gunpowder, 
sulphur,  and  nitre,  or  lycopodium.  For  icliile  fire,  nitre 
and  sulphur  ;  gunpowder  is  sometimes  mixed  with  them. 
Iron-filings  are  frequently  introduced  into  the  mixtures  to 
cause  brilliant  scintillations;  long  filings  or  those  made 
with  a  coarse  file  are  preferred.  The  famous  Bengal  lights 
are  made  with  nitre,  7  parts;  sulphur,  2;  antimony  sul- 
phide, 1.  Rocket  and  Roman-candle  stars  are  compressed 
portions  of  the  powder.  They  usually  contain  the  same 
constituents  as  ordinary  gunpowder,  the  proportion  of 
charcoal  being  somewhat  reduced ;  steel-filings  are  some- 
times added.  Camphor,  gum  benzoin,  and  storax  are  fre- 
quently mixed  with  the  powders  to  give  an  aromatic  odor 
and  mask  the  unpleasant  odors  arising  from  the  firing  of 
the  mixtures  without  such  addition.  (Ure's  Dictionary  of 
Art*,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  727,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  531,  articles  "  Fire- 
works," "  Pyrotechny  Fires ;"  Richardson  and  Watts, 
Chem.  Technology,  i.  [4],  551,  611;  Websky,  /.lietfeuer- 
tcerkkiinst  (6te  Auf.,  Breslau,  1858).)  E.  WALLER. 

Pyroxene.     See  ACGITE. 

Pyroxylic  Spirit.  See  METHYL  ALCOHOL,  by  PROF. 
C.  F.  CHANDLER,  PH.  D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Pyrox'yline  [tir.  n-Op,  "  fire,"  and  fiiAo^,  "  wood  "],  the 
technical  name  for  gun-cotton.  (See  EXPLOSIVES.)  It  is 
manufactured  by  steeping  dry  and  clean  cotton  in  a  mix- 


ture of  3  parts  nitric  acid  to  5  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  cot- 
ton is  withdrawn  after  twenty  minutes,  and  washed  with 
water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  then  dried  with  great 
caution  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  200°  F.  It  is  ex- 
tremely combustible,  inflaming  at  a  temperature  of  277° 
F.,  and  has  an  explosive  force  nearly  four  times  greater 
than  gunpowder.  A  solution  of  pyroxyline  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether  forms  COLLODION  (which  see),  a  sub- 
stance largely  used  in  photography.  The  chemical  for- 
mula of  the  most  explosive  kind  of  pyroxyline  is 


Pyrrha.     See  DEUCALIOH. 

Pyr'rhic  Dance,  a  famous  Dorian  war-dance  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  represented  in  the  non-Doric  Greek 
states  by  a  minuet  —  i".  e.  dance  of  the  same  name.  The 
Pyrrhic  dance  was  also  very  popular  at  Rome.  It  was  a 
lively  dance,  accompanied  by  flute?  and  enlivened  by  gym- 
nastic feats  and  the  tricks  of  tumblers. 

Pyr'rho,  a  native  of  Elis;  was  first  a  painter,  but 
afterward  studied  philosophy,  attracted  by  the  writings  of 
Democritus,  and  followed  his  teacher,  Anaxarchus,  in  the 
expeditions  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  brought  him 
into  connection  with  the  Magians  and  the  Indian  gymno- 
sophists.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  high  priest  by  the 
Eleans,  and  gathered  a  great  number  of  disciples  around 
him,  but  his  teaching  was  oral  only,  and  of  his  system  we 
know  nothing  except  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  skepticism.  His  most  celebrated  pupil  was  Timon  of 
Phlius;  he  left  written  works,  but  they  have  perished. 

Pyr'rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  b.  about  318  B.  c.,  a  son  of 
jEacides,  who  claimed  to  descend  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  and  was  a  brother  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  This  latter  relationship  implicated 
Epirus  in  the  Macedonian  embroilments  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  and  the  Epirotes,  disgusted  at  these  disturb- 
ances, dethroned  /Eaeides  and  expelled  his  family  from  the 
country.  Pyrrhus,  at  that  time  only  two  years  old,  was 
brought  to  Glaucias,  king  of  the  Taulantians,  who  educated 
him  well,  and  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Epirus  when  he 
was  about  twelve  years  old.  Once  more,  however,  he  was 
expelled  from  his  native  country,  and  he  now  joined  his 
brother-in-law,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  married  to  his  sister, 
De'idamia  ;  by  his  side  ho  distinguished  himself  so  greatly 
in  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (-101  )  that  his  name  became  celebrated 
throughout  the  whole  Grecian  world.  Nevertheless,  the 
battle  was  lost,  and  he  repaired  to  Egypt  as  a  hostage  for 
Demetrius.  Here  he  married  Antigone,  the  step-daughter 
of  Ptolemy,  and  by  his  aid  he  returned  to  Epirus  in  20.3 
and  established  himself  firmly  on  the  throne  of  his  ances- 
tors. He  immediately  embarked  in  wars  with  Macedonia, 
with  Greece,  etc.,  achieved  many  brilliant  successes,  and 
was  at  one  time  even  acknowledged  king  of  Macedonia; 
but  the  permanent  result  of  all  his  exertions  was  neverthe- 
less very  far  from  satisfying  his  ambition.  Like  all  great 
military  commanders  of  that  age,  he  dreamt  of  playing 
over  again  the  role  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  establish- 
ing a  world-empire  ;  and  of  the  many  competitors  for  this 
honor  he  seemed  to  be  the  one  best  fitted  for  the  task. 
Besides  his  military  genius,  there  was  something  in  his 
personal  character  which  reminded  all  of  his  great  cou.-in. 
He  had  the  same  talent  for  discipline,  the  same  power  of 
concentrating  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiery  on  his  own 
person,  a  similar  impcriousness  and  audacity,  connected 
with  lofty  magnanimity,  splendid  liberality,  and  a  must 
impressive  personal  appearance.  Thus,  when  in  281  an 
embassy  from  Tnrentuin  invited  him  to  come  to  Italy  to 
defend  the  Greek  cities  against  the  Romans,  a  brilliant 
prospect  at  once  unfolded  itself  to  his  eyes  —  the  conquest 
of  Italy,  Sicily,  Africa  —  the  world,  and  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  with  passionate  eagerness.  But  this  Western 
theatre  was  very  different  from  that  Eastern  one  on  which 
Alexander  had  performed  his  exploits.  Here  was  no 
colossal  empire  liable  to  tumble  down  from  one  or  two  well- 
directed  blows,  but  three  distinct  powers,  of  which  none 
could  be  conquered  except  by  an  alliance  with  the  two 
others.  This  situation  Pyrrhus  misunderstood,  and  his  ex- 
pedition, although  of  such  vast  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  brought  to  himself  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment and  failure.  The  Greek  cities  in  Magna  Graecia  and 
Sicily  formed  no  confederacy.  Each  community  was.  a 
state  by  itself,  jealously  watching  and  rivalling  its  neigh- 
bors. Great  wealth  hud  been  accumulated  in  these  cities 
by  the  energy,  versatility,  and  shrewdness  characteristic 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and  it  was  freely  enjoyed.  The  inhabitants, 
although  very  refined  and  still  capable  of  brilliant  heroism 
under  some  sudden  emergency,  were  luxurious,  licentious, 
and  destitute  of  any  kind  of  discipline.  On  his  arrival  at 
Tarentum,  Pyrrhus  had  to  employ  force  in  order  to  compel 
the  young  men  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  the  order  and 
discipline  he  introduced  soon  made  him  so  hated  among 
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the  (Irccks  that  they  became  his  worst  foos.     The  Humans 

tunned  11  state  "I'  ilu'  mi. -i  solid  and  compact  organization. 

They M  lir  defeated  by  the  higher  military  urt  nl'  \le\ 

a  in  I  e  r  t  in-  1 1  real  and  the  new  weapon,  the  elephant,  hiihi-rl<i 
entirely  unknown  tu  them,  lull  ihrv  could  hardly  be  sub- 
dued. '  After  lilt-  victories  :it  Siris  ll'SO)  and  A.-cill'um 
I'yrrhns  IVIt  this.  Hi-  determined  to  direet  him-clt'  against 
the  Carthaginians;  crossed  over  tu  Sicily,  ami  njinn  1  in 
gotiations  with  Koine.  But  Carthage,  tun,  was  a  well 
urgani/ed  slate  ;  she  had  immense  resources,  and  she  spent 
them  (in  mi  dreams  nf  a  world  empire,  lint  (ITI  simple,  plain 
commercial  purposes.  When  the  brilliant  pro-n-.s  of 
Pyrrhns  threatened  to  drive  her  out  of  Sicily,  she  irathcn-'l 
her  whole  -liriiL'th  an.l  took  a  firm  stand  at  Lilybieuni. 
Hardly  w:ii  1)1,.  .-heck  felt  befuro  all  the  1 1  reck  towns  of 
Sicily  which  1'yrrhii.i  had  eoniiuercd  or  liberated  m-c  in 
revolt  in  tin:  rear  nt'  his  army.  Disguslc  I.  he  .1. •<< •rininc.l 
to  jetiini  tu  Italy,  ami.  the.  negotiations  with  the  Komans 
having  t'aileil,  lie  now  <>|ieneil  negotiations  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The-e  I'M.  failed.  .lust  after  crossing  the  sound 
between  Sicily  and  Italy  in  l!7o,  his  fleet  «a-  attacked  and 
ili'feiiled  hy  the  Cart  ha  ginia  ns,  ami  in  the  following  year 
his  army  »as  compli-ieU  muted  at  Benoventnm  (275)  by 
Cnrius  hentatns.  His  return  tu  Kpirus  tuuk  place  soon 
after,  but  it  looked  very  much  like  n  flight.  Kcstlesa  as 
lie  hud  liccuiiie.  lie  immediately  plunged  himself  into  wars 

with  .Macc'luiiia  and   (ireeee — wars   which   led,  and   Id 

lead,  to  nothing:  lint  in  27-  he  was  killed  in  the  streets  uf 
Argus  during  a  riot.  C'LKMENS  I'LTEHSE.V. 

Pyrus.     8co  APPLE,  ASH,  and  PEAR. 

Pythng'orns,  a  (ireek  philosopher,  supposed  to  hare 

heen  b.  at  Samos  about  .1^^  11.  r. ;  tu  have  been  the  son  of 
Mncsarchus :  his  earliest  teacher  to  have  been  Pherecydes 
the  Syrian,  from  whom  ho  may  have  received  Kgyptian  and 
Zoroa-trian  lore;  his  next  teacher  to  have  been  Anaxi- 
inander,  who  taiiL'tit  ttiat  the  principle  fiipxv1  of  things  is 
the  unlimited  or  indetinite  (antipov);  in  early  life  to  have 
t  rave  HIM  I  through  Ionia,  I'hienicia,  and  Kgypt,  where  he  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  by  the  priests.  Some  would 
have  it  that  ho  was  even  carried  away  to  Babylon,  with 
other  Kgyptian  |irisuners,  by  Cambyses.  whu  nmde  his  raid 
on  Egypt  in  the  year  ."iLVi  u.  r.,  but  the  weight  of  authority 
favors  the  view  that  he  repaired  to  Crotona  in  Lower  Italy, 
fiL'lt  n.  r..  ini'l  there  established  a  society  with  ethical,  po- 
litical, and  philosophic  tendencies.  His  school  was  allied 
with  the  aristocratic  party,  and  consequently  incurred  the 
animosity  of  the  democratic,  party.  This  occasioned 
(about  510  B.  c.)  the  retirement  of  Pythagoras  to  Meta- 
pontuin.  where  he  died  soon  after.  His  school  spread 
rapidly,  and,  after  the  manner  of  Oriental  systems,  was 
semi-ethical  and  religious,  semi-political  and  social,  tend- 
ing to  produce  a  fusion  of  state  and  hierarchy.  It  has  be- 
queathed to  us  a  multitude  of  philusopticmes  on  mathe- 
matics, music,  and  astronomy,  as  well  as  on  ethics.  The 
doctrines  of  metempsychosis,  of  the  cyclic  return  of  events, 
of  contraries  ( (Varna) — according  to  which  he  added  to  the 
principle  of  his  master,  Anaximander  (which  was  "the 
unlimited"),  its  opposite  (irepaivovra) — indicate  Persian  or 
Egyptian  influence.  This  Oriental  tendency  may  have 
had  another  origin  than  those  named  (his  teachers  or  his 
travels),  so  far  as  the  writings  of  his  school  are  concerned 
(for  nu  writing  of  the  master  has  come  down  to  us),  in  the 
Crotonian  school  of  medicine,  of  whom  Democedes,  the 
celebrated  physician,  had  resided  at  the  Persian  court 
under  Darius.  What  belongs  to  the  disciples  and  what  to 
the  master  cannot  be  told.  Pythagoras  is  said  to  hare  an- 
ticipated theCopernican  doctrine,  making  the  sun  the  cent  re 
of  the  cosmos  ;  also  to  have  discovered  the  numerical  ratio 
existing  between  musical  tones  of  the  gamut  (either  by 
length  of  strings  or  by  their  degrees  of  tension).  He  laid 
the  greatest  stress  on  the  discipline  of  the  will  into  obe- 
dience, temperance,  silence,  self-examination,  simplicity  in 
personal  attire,  and  self-restraint  in  all  its  forms.  The 
original  sources  of  information  regarding  him  are  Aristotle 
i  M.I..  \.  :,:  /%».,  iii.  I  :  /;,  r,,/,,."ii.  13  and  9;  Kill.  Mr., 
r.  8),  the  writings  of  Aristotelian  commentators,  Herodo- 
tus (ii.  SI  ;  iv.  !U-illi,  etc.),  and  the  (mostly  spurious) 
writings  of  liis  disciples,  I'hilolaus,  Ocellus  Lucanus,  Ti- 
mseus  Looms.  Arehytes  of  Tarentnni.  Kpicharinns.  and  the 
Neo-1'latonists  lamlilichus  and  Porphyry  :  l>iodorns  Sicu- 
lu.-  and  Diogenes  Laertius  are  to  be  added  to  this  list. 

WILLIAM  T.  HAIIIIIS. 

Pyth'eaSj  a  native  of  Massilia,  who  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  (Jreat  made  two  voyages  of  discovery  along 
the  western  and  moth  \n-icrn  coasts  of  Europe,  which  he 
described  in  two  works  written  in  (ireek.  Iltpi  roi 'flxiarov 

and  llepinAovs.     Of  these,  only  a  few  fragments  ha\ me 

down  to  ns.  preserved  by  other  authors  in  the  form  of 
(imitations-.  They  were  collected  and  published  by  Ar- 
\c'l-"n  i  1  jisala,  1S1M).  By  many  ancient  authors,  as 


I'ulybius  and  Strabo,  the  statements  which  Pytheaa  made 
were  considered  as  fahle-.  or  en -u  lie-,  but  in  the  light  of 
modern  science  most  of  them  have  proved  true  and  vcrv 
interesting.  The  most  remarkable  particulars  of  l'\  t 

as  far  as  they  have  come  down  to  us.  refer  to 
11  land  which  be  calls  T/i  ></•'.  sit  uated  at  a  distance  of  six 
days'  sail  to  the  N.  of  Britain.  Here,  he  says,  the  day  and 
the  night  were  each  six  months  long  —a  phenomenon  u  hi  eh 
the  Illeeks  had  heard  of  before  l,ut  he  adds  that  in  tho-e 
regions  there  wa~  neither  earth.  M  a,  nor  air,  but  a  sort  of 
mixture  of  all  these,  like  to  the  Mollnsca.  and  that  earth 
and  sea  were  suspended  in  this  mass,  which  was  impene 
trable  to  travellers:  he  affirms  that  he  has  seen  this  with 
his  own  eyes.  What  i-uunli  >  he  meant  for  Thiilc.  whether 
Iceland  or  some  part  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  i-  nn 
certain:  nor  is  it  easy  to  give  hi-  description  ain  -inking 

correspondence  to  reality.       What   he  tell-    of  t> 

on  th( ninny,  bordering  on  liermitny  and  dwelling  along 

1   a   gulf  of  the   sea   called    Mentonoinon.  :nil|    ,,f  (),,. 
Abalus,  whither  amber  was  brought  every  spring  by  the 

waves,  and  used  by  the   inhabitants   as   lirew 1  or    -oM  to 

the  neighboring  Tetitoni,  seems  to  be  based  on  something 
actually  seen  and  experienced.  (See  l;ongain\  ille.  Sur 

rUt-^fiiie    (I    itiir    t<K    IOI/.O/.N    <!••    t'l/ltn'iix,    in     I/ 

I' \,  •„,  1,'in'i,    ,/:•,   /ii»r-|.|'/>)i'i>u«,   Vol.   XIX.:    1'kert,    Hi-mi  1-kninii-n 

iif'ii-  I'l/tln'i*.  in  bis  fi'i »</i-'i/>ln'--  'I- 1-  <;,-!><li',i  am!  /,'. 

and  Stras/.ewick,  1'i/iliinn  ill  Mm-*-  Hit-  it  l-i  (irm/i  n/ihie  de 

tun  Tempt  (Paris,  I 

Pyth'inn  Games,  or  Pythia  [Or.  »ii»ial,  one  of  the 
great  national  contests  of  the  Urecks.  (.Sec  UKI.CIAX 
GAMES.) 

Pythias.    See  DAMON  AND  PYTHIAS. 

Python.    See  BOA. 

Pyx  [(Jr.  irvfi'c,  "a  box  of  boxwood"],  a  sacred  vessel, 
having  usually  the  form  of  a  covered  cup  with  a  foot. 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  contain  the  saered  wafer 
when  preserved  after  consecration. 

Also  the  strong  box  used  in  the  mint  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing of  coins  set  apart  from  each  successive  coinage  to 
be  examined  by  a  commission  of  experts  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  their  accuracy  as  to  weight  and  fineness.  The 
examination  of  these  reserved  coins  is  called  the  "  trial  of 
the  pyx,"  and  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  latest  coinage  act, 
passed  in  1870,  it  is  provided  that  this  trial  shall  take  place 
••  at  least  once  in  every  year  in  which  coins  have  been 
issued  from  the  mint."  The  act  requires  a  jury  to  be  sum- 
moned by  the  queen,  with  the  advice  of  her  privy  council, 
to  consist  of  "  not  less  than  six  out  of  the  competent  free- 
men of  the  mystery  of  goldsmiths  of  the  city  of  London,  or 
other  competent  persons."  The  jury  must  attend  at  the 
trial,  "  with  the  proper  officers  of  the  treasury,  the  board 
of  trade,  and  the  mint."  Before  the  trial  the  jury  are 
sworn.  The  reserved  coins  are  then  delivered  to  them,  and 
tested  by  weighing  and  by  assay;  after  which  a  verdict  is 
drawn  up  in  writing.  Should  the  coins  have  been  found 
accurate  in  weight  and  fineness  within  the  limits  allowed 
by  law,  commonly  called  tolerance  or  rentr^ry,  no  further 
proceedings  arc  taken  :  but  in  case  the  coinage  in  either  or 
both  these  respects  be  found  inexact,  the  officers  of  the  mint 
are  liable  to  censure  or  more  serious  penalties. 

In  the  U.  S.  it  is  provided  that  a  trial  of  the  pyx  shall  bo 
made  at  the  mint  in  Philadelphia  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  February,  annually.  This  takes  place  before  the 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania,  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  the 
assaycr  of  the  New  York  assay-office,  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  the  President  shall  from  time  to  time  designate  for 
the  purpose.  A  majority  of  the  commissioners  constitute  a 
competent  board.  Their  examination  is  to  be  made  in  the 
presence  of  the  director  of  the  mint.  The  number  of  coins 
reserved  for  the  assay  from  each  delivery  made  hy  the 
chief  coiner  is  prescribed  by  the  director  ;  and  the  reser\  el 
pieces,  after  being  carefully  scaled  up  and  labelled,  in 
posited  in  the  pyx  provided  for  the  purpose,  which  is  kept 
under  the  joint  care  of  the  superintendent  of  the  mint  and 
the  assayer,  each  of  these  officers  securing  it  by  an  inde- 
pendent lock.  The  reserved  coins  from  the  coinage  of 
other  mints  besides  that  at  Philadelphia  arc  transmitted 
quarterly  to  the  Philadelphia  mint;  and  in  addition  to 
these  the  director  may  at  pleasure  take  any  other  pieces  as 
'fhe  commissioners  arc  not  put  under  oath,  out  after 
the  examination  they  prepare  a  certified  report  of  the  re- 
sult, which,  if  the  coins  arc  within  the  limits  of  tolerance 
in  fineness  and  weight,  is  satisfactory,  and  is  simply  tiled; 
but  if  deviation  in  cither  or  both  respects  is  discovered  ex- 
ceeding the  limits  of  tolerance,  the  fact  is  to  be  certified  to 
the  President  of  the  U.  S.,  and  "  if,  on  a  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the.  ease,  he  shall  so  decide,  the  officer  or  offi- 
cers implicated  in  the  error  are  thenceforward  disqualified 
from  holding  their  respective  offices."  F.  A.  P.  BAIIXAIID. 
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Q— QUADRATURE. 


Q. 


Q,  a  mute,  in  most  languages  is  followed  by  «,  which  is 
often  silent,  as  in  Spanish  and  French.  In  Latin,  Italian, 
and  English  ifti  has  exactly  the  power  of  ku  or  kw.  Q. 
is  the  abbreviation  for  Question,  Queen,  and  Qiiintus,  the 
proper  name,  and  q.  for  quart. 

ijii:i-  IJird,  or  Quawk.     See  NIGHT-HERON. 

Quack'enbos  (<}KOR«K  PAYNK),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York 
City  Sept.  4,  1826;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1843; 
taught  school  in  North  Carolina;  studied  law  in  New  York  ; 
established  there  a  private  school  1847;  edited  the  Lite- 
ran/  American  (1848-50);  contributed  to  literary  period- 
icals ;  edited  Spier  and  Surenne's  French  Dictionary,  and 
prepared  numerous  school-books,  the  most  important 
being  manuals  of  grammar,  composition,  rhetoric,  and 
history.  In  1876  he  issued  a  popular  History  of  the  United 
States. 

Qua'co  (P.  0.  ST.  MARTIN'S),  thriving  v.,  St.  John  co., 
N.  B.,  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  30  miles  E.  by  N.  of  St.  .luhn. 
It  has  important  shipbuilding,  and  has  some  handsome 
buildings.  At  Quaco  Head  there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a 
white  revolving  light.  P.  about  1000. 

Qlia'di,  an  ancient  people  of  what  is  now  Austro- 
Hungary.  They  wore  intimately  associated  with  the  Mar- 
comanni,  and  were  long  among  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies of  Rome  in  this  quarter.  Tacitus  supposed  them 
to  be  Germans,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  either 
Slavic  or  Celtic.  We  read,  in  later  times,  of  Quadi  in 
Spain,  where  they  were  associated  with  the  Suevi. 

Quadrages'ima  [Lat., "  fortieth  "],  a  fast  called  Lent, 
preceding  Easter.  Originally  it  was  a  fast  of  40  hours 
only.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  it  had  been 
extended  to  36  davs,  and  was  afterward  extended  to  40,  hut 
whether  by  Gregory  I.  (d.  604)  or  Gregory  II.  (d.  731) 
writers  are  not  agreed.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent.  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Quad'rant  [Lat.  quadrant,  the  "fourth  part"],  in  its 
common  signification,  a  quarter  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  or  ninety  degrees.  In  navigation  and  astronomy, 
an  instrument  for  measuring  angles,  having  a  limb  divided 
to  ninety  degrees.  Astronomical  quadrants  of  largo  dimen- 
sions were  employed  by  the  early  observers  for  measuring 
meridian  altitudes,  being  for  this  purpose  firmly  fixed  in 
the  plane  of  the  meridian,  in  the  manner  since  employed 
for  securing  the  mural  circles  which  have  superseded  them. 
The  quadrant  has  the  advantage  over  the  circle  in  the  re- 
spect that,  within  the  same  general  dimensions,  it  may 
have  a  much  larger  radius,  and  therefore  more  ample  di- 
visions ;  but  this  advantage  is  greatly  overbalanced  by  the 
inevitable  errors  of  centering — errors  which  in  the  complete 
circle  are  compensated  by  the  readings  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities of  the  same  diameter.  It  has  on  this  account 
chiefly  been  disused  in  astronomical  observations.  The 
nautical  quadrant,  commonly  called  Hadley's  quadrant,  is 
an  instrument  in  which,  by  an  ingenious  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  reflection,  angular  measurements  of  great  accuracy 
are  made  practicable,  notwithstanding  that  the  observer 
and  the  instrument  are  both  in  motion.  The  limb  is  an 
octant  rather  than  a  quadrant,  but  each  half  degree  of  the 
division  corresponds  to  an  entire  degree  in  the  measure- 
ment, and  the  numbering  on  the  limb  accords  with  the 
real  measurement.  The  sextant,  which  measures  angles  to 
120°  on  a  limb  which  is  actually  one-sixth  part  of  a  cir- 
cumference (60°),  has  to  a  large  extent  taken  the  place  of 
the  quadrant  for  nautical  purposes.  The  reflecting  circle, 
an  instrument  of  still  higher  accuracy,  involving  the  same 
principles,  is  frequently  employed  in  geodesy  and  as- 
tronomy. (For  the  construction  of  all  these  instruments 
see  SEXTANT.)  The  invention  of  the  quadrant  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  John  Hadley,  a  friend  of  Newton,  on 
the  ground  that  the  instrument  was  first  described  by  him 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1731.  But  the 
invention  was  independently  made  in  1730  by  Thomas 
Godfrey  of  Philadelphia,  whose  description  was  given  to 
the  same  society  in  1732;  and  the  society  decided  the 
honor  of  the  invention  to  belong  equally  to  both.  The 
real  originator,  however,  of  the  ingenious  idea  on  which 
the  invention  is  founded  was  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  so 
early  as  1727  communicated  it  to  Halley,  then  astronomer- 
royal,  in  a  paper  which  came  to  light  only  after  the  death 
of"  the  latter  in  1742.  F.  A.  P.  BAKNARD. 


Quadrat'ic  Equation,  an  equation  of  the  Fecond 
degree,  containing  but  one  unknown  quantity.  Every 
quadratic  equation  may  be  reduced  to  the  form 

x*+  1px  =  q,  (1) 

in  which  p  and  q  are  known  quantities;  and  when  so  re- 
duced its  two  roots  are 

—  P  +  Vl  +P''  and  —  P  —  1/9  +  P*-  (2) 

If  <?<7!!.  the  roots  are  both  real;  if  q  is  negative,  and 
numerically  equal  to  pz,  the  two  roots  are  equal  ;  if  q  is 
negative,  and  numerically  greater  than  p2,  both  roots  are 
imaginary.  If  p  is  equal  to  0,  the  equation  is  said  to  bo 
incomplete,  and  its  roots  are  then  numerically  equal  with 
contrary  signs  ;  in  this  case  the  roots  are  real  when  q  is 
positive,  and  imaginary  when  g  is  negative.  The  follow- 
ing properties  are  common  to  all  quadratic  equations,  after 
being  reduced  to  the  form  (1):  (I)  Every  quadratic  has 
two  roots  and  only  two.  (2)  If  all  the  terms  are  transposed 
to  one  member,  that  member  can  be  resolved  into  two  fac- 
tors of  the  first  degree  with  respect  to  the  unknown  quan- 
tity, the  first  term  of  each  factor  being  the  unknown  quan- 
tity, and  the  second  terms  being  the  two  roots,  each  taken 
with  a  contrary  sign.  (3)  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  two 
roots  is  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  with  its 
sign  changed.  (4)  The  product  of  the  two  roots  is  equal 
to  the  second  member  with  its  sign  changed.  (5)  If  the 
second  term  is  negative,  and  numerically  greater  than  the 
square  of  half  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term,  both  of 
the  roots  are  imaginary. 

A  quadratic  equation  may  bo  solved  by  the  method  of 
ronip/ctiny  the  square,  or  more  cxpeditiously  by  the  follow- 
ing rules  :  reduce  the  equation  to  the  form  (1)  ;  they?/1**  root 
is  then  equal  to  half  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term, 
taken  with  a  contrary  sign,  plna  the  square  root  of  the 
second  member  increased  by  the  square  of  half  the  co- 
efficient of  the  second  term  ;  the  second  root  is  equal  to 
half  the  coefficient  of  the  second  term  minus  the  square 
root  of  the  second  member  increased  by  the  square  of  half 
the  coefficient  of  the  second  term.  Many  equations  of  a 
higher  degree  than  the  second  may  be  reduced  to  the  form 
of  quadratics,  and  then  solved.  To  this  class  belong  all 
equations  that  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

a:2"  +  2^-r"  =  q. 
Such  equations  have  2n  roots  given  by  the  expressions 


Quad'rature  [Lat.  qttadratura],  the  operation  of  find- 
ing an  expression  for  the  area  embraced  within  a  curve  and 
limited  by  the  axis  of  abscissas  and  any  two  ordinatcs. 
The  most  expeditious  method  of  finding  an  expression  for 
an  area  of  this  kind  is  by  means  of  the  integral  calculus. 
The  formula  for  a  plane  area  limited  by  a  curve,  the  axis 
of  x,  and  any  two  ordinates,  is, 


(1) 

In  applying  this  formula  to  any  particular  case,  we  first 
find  the  value  of  y  in  terms  of  x  from  the  rectangular 
equation  of  the  given  curve,  and  substitute  this  value  for 
y  in  equation  (1) ;  we  then  perform  the  indicated  integra- 
tion between  proper  limits.  For  example,  let  it  be  required 
to  find  an  expression  for  the  area  of  a  common  parabola 
whose  equation  is 


This  value  in  (1)  gives  — 
A  =  fi 

or,  by  reduction, 

A  = 


,  or  y  = 


+  c, 


c  =  f  z 


If  we  suppose  the  area  to  be  estimated  from  the  vertex  of 
the  curve,  the  value  of  c  will  reduce  to  0,  and  wo  shall 
have  — 

A'  =  ta,,  (2) 

that  is,  the  area  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  circumscribing 
rectangle.  If  we  wish  the  area  to  terminate  at  the  ordinate 
through  the  focus,  we  have  x  =  J;j  and  y  =p,  which  in  (2) 
gives  — 


QUADRATURE  OF  THE  CIRCLE. 


1  is; 


This  is  the  area  of  the  upper  half  of  the  parabolic  segment ; 
doubling  it,  we  have  for  the  entire  area  of  the  segment — 


that  is,  the  area  of  the  segment  cut  off  by  the  double  or- 
dinate  throu/h  tin-  I.H-H-  is  one-sixth  of  the  square  de- 
scribe.1  on  the  piirameler  of  the  curve. 

'/..,,/  ,,/'  ,/itii<lr<iturt*  ll-eil   by  the  ancients  consist! 

in  drawing  OKUMlM  "I    the  hounding  curve  at  equal  dtl 
taic-es.  and  fhi-n  uniting  the  ex  1 1  cm  iti.s  of  these  onlinates 
by  lines,   thus  forniini;  an  inscril)ed   polygon  made  up  of 
tnipe/.oi'ls :   by  taking  the  sum  of  iln--.-  trapezoids  as  the 
true  urea  of  the  OBrre,  they  found  an  approximate  rc-ult, 

which  they  eiinsed  to  approach  the  tr irea  by  diminish- 

in:r    the    .listance    between    the    consecutive    onlinates.      In    i 
luaiiv  ca-cs  it  is  found  that  the  areas  ot'  the  trape/oid  form 
a  -eric-  whose  law  can  bo  determined  :  and  in  those  cases  , 
the  area  can  be  found  by  the  known  method  of  summing  : 
the   series.      A  modification  of  the  method   just  explained 
u  u-ed  by  practical  men.     The  distiim-e  b.-m.-en  tho 

exir.-n nliiiates  is  divided  into  an  -  '••  "  number  of  equal 

parts,  and  onlinates  drawn  through  the  points  of  division. 
Tin  area  is  then  found  by  the  following  rule:  Add  together 
the  extreme  onlinati-s,  i'our  times  the  sum  of  the  even 
ordinal. •-.  and  twice  tho  sum  of  the  odd  ordinate.s ;  then 
multiply  the  result  by  one-third  of  tho  distance  between 
anvtwo  consccuti\e  onliuates.  The  nearer  the  ordinatcs 
an-  taken  to  each  other,  tho  more  accurate  will  bo  tho  re- 
sult, (l-'or  ii  demon-ti-iition  nf  the  preceding  rule,  as  well 
as  for  an  example  of  using  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
liurtlett's  Sf/utli'-tif  .l/"-/,/,,,i'c«,  pp.  ,'i2-."p|.i  W.  (1.  I'KI-K. 

Quadrature  of  the  Cir'cle.  The  problem  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  consists  iu  tho  construction  of  a 
square  equal  to  the  surface  of  a  !_'iven  circle,  or.  what  leads 
t"  the  same  result,  a  finite  expression  for  tho  ratio  between 
the  .iiameter  and  circumference.  One  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  mathematical  science  is  tho  study  of  ratios,  but  in 
in-  qua  u!  i  lie-  eo  nip  u  e  .|  have  no  common  mea- 
sure, an  1  therefore  their  ratios  cannot  bo  expressed  in 
Unite  numbers.  Arithmetic  gives  numerous  examples 
of  the  latter  case  in  tho  so-called  irrational  quantities 
I  L*.  |  7.  j'  1.  etc.),  which  are  all  incommensurable  with 
"hole  numbers  or  finite  fractions.  Geometry  gives  illus- 
trations in  the  sides  and  the  diagonal  of  the  square,  in  the 
diameter  and  circumference  of  the  circle,  etc.  The  reason 
that  the  hitter  ratio  is  especially  remarkable  is  its  practical 
importance,  causing  many  minds  to  occupy  themselves  with 
the  same  from  time  immemorial;  and  while  the  most  em- 
inent mathematicians  have  long  ago  solved  the  problem 
and  demonstrated  the  nature  of  the  ratio,  persons  utterly 
deficient  in  mathematical  training  labor  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day  under  tho  illusion  that  it  is  still  unsolved. 

The  credit  of  having  proved  tho  peculiar  nature  of  the 
ratio  in  question  belongs  to  J.  Bernoulli!,  who,  while  inves- 
tigating the  logarithms  of  tho  so-called  imaginary  quanti- 
ties, found  tho  following  expression,  in  which,  as  customary, 
the  ( ; reck  letter  *  stands  for  the  value  of  the  circumference, 
the  diameter  being  =  1 : 

Jl         log /IT! 

2*=       .        1    ' 

Wronski,  in  his  Introduction  it  la  Philotophle  da  Mathf- 
tnatiyiicii  (p.  26),  remarks  that  in  order  to  obtain  an  ex- 
pression which  will  reveal  tho  nature  of  a  quantity,  we 
must  use  only  primitive  functions;  and  as  the  expression 
id'  Hcrnouilli  contains  logarithms,  which  are  derivative 
functions,  ho  transforms  it  thus  : 

1  .       ' 

»"     v-., 

in  which  only  primitive  functions  appear,  and  which, 
therefore,  at  the  same  time  reveals  the  nature  of  the 
number  IT;  for,  since  the  equation  is  neither  of  the  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  nor  any  definite  degree,  but  is  of  an  in- 
finite order,  the  expression  demonstrates  that  there  can 
exist  no  finite  algebraic  formula,  nor  any  geometrical  con- 
struct inn,  solving  the  problem,  imd  that  all  that  is  possible 
in  tliis  respect  are  approximations.  These  have  been  ao- 
ci'inplislu'd  in  various  ways  with  an  accuracy  far  surpassing 
any  other  calculation  ever  performed  in  the  whole  field  of 
mathematical  science.  The  fir-t  approximation  was  made 
4SO  ye:irs  In- fore  our  era,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  by  Anax- 
ngoras.  highly  praised  by  Plato  as  a  great  mathematician. 
Tliut.  hti\\r\rr,  :it  eni'lv  periods,  ignorant  persons  already 
meddled  with  this  problem  is,  «hown  by  Aristophanes,  who 
ridicule-  them  in  one  of  his  plays.  ]•/.•  >nn.  in 

Lfbrxm    •/••    !>''»>•    'Y<vi(fV)  gm-!   the   details   of   tho  most 
ancient  labor  in  this  field  of  which  wo  have  any  knowledge  ; 
it  is  that  of  Archimedes,  who  'J'JD  years  In-fore  our  er:i  >-,i\ 
culated  the  peripheries  of  the  inscribed  and  circumscribed 


polygons  of  96  sides,  and  deduced  from  this  that  for  tbo 
diameter  1  the  circumference  must  be  between  3}jj  an  I 
I)!','  :  «  hcjlec  he  concluded  that  llie  rntio  7  :  22  exceeds  the 
truili  only  to  a  small  extent.  Apoll'.iiius  121111  11.  r.)  and 
I'hilon  of  Oadara  found  other  approximate  ratios  correct 
t"  within  ioJfl0th  part  of  the  diameter;  and  then  tho  in- 
vestigation rested  until  the  revival  of  mathematical  sci- 
ences in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  rno«t 
remarkable  approximation  obtained  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  that  of  IVter  Mctru*  in  Holland,  who  by  means 
of  polygons  of  1536  sides  came  to  tho  ratio  II::: .':.'..,  whii-lt 
is  correct  to  within  t  no  Aono""1  I1!lrl  "'  ''"'  diameter. 
Victa,  a  French  mathematician,  carried  the  approxima- 
tion even  farther,  but  was  in  his  turn  eclipsed  by  Komanus, 
another  mathematician  .,t  Holland,  who  calculated  the  p.- 
ripheries  of  tin-  in>crilicd  and  cin-umscribed  polygons  of 
II. .'11' I  -Me-.  an<l  cxprcs-e>l  the  relation  ill  iiiimlicrs 
of  Hi  figures,  until  finally  Ludolf  van  Keulcn  in  l..'.'ii  'lem 

onstrated  that  if  the   diameter  is  expre 1  by   I.  followed 

by  35  ciphers,  the  circumference  i-  between  the  number 
::i  l.l.VJ,265,358,»7»,32:!,sii',,i.'i',l.:;:'.N.:^7.!i.,il.2SS  and  tho 
same  number  plus  1.  This  is  tbo  so-culled  l.udoljdican 
number,  and  is  engraved  on  the  tombstone  of  Van  Kculi  n 
in  Ley  .leu.  Holland.  It  is  so  near  the  truth  that  if  wo 
make  a  circle  of  which  the  radius  is  equal  to  the  distance 
of  the  nearest  fixed  star,  it  enables  us  to  calculate  the  cir- 
cumference correctly  to  within  a  space  less  than  the  thick- 

"f  a  hair. 

Various  methods  to  facilitate  these  calculations  were 
afterward  given  by  Wallis  in  his  Atycbra,  charta  86,  and 
;\  icole  in  the  Mfmoirt*  de,  fAcadimie,  1717.  Sm-lliiis 
found  other  shorter  and  easier  methods  than  the  use  of 
polygons,  so  as  to  obtain  even  closer  approximations ;  his 
theorems  were  demonstrated  by  lluynhcns,  mid  led  to  a 
ratio  expressed  by  55  figures;  while  by  a  further  inve-ti- 
gation  the  latter  found  methods  allowing  an  accuracy  far 
surpassing  all  previous  attempts.  Hut  this  was  again 
eclipsed  by  Lagny,  a  French  mathematician,  who  in  1719 
calculated  this  number  to  121  decimal  figures,  while  in  the 
Kadcliffb  Library,  at  Oxford,  the  number  of  155  decimals 
was  found,  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  be  the  most 
extreme  approximation  which  would  ever  be  attempted. 
However,  in  recent  times  the  subject  was  taken  up  again, 
and  Dr.  Rutherford  of  Woolwich  presented  to  tho  Royal 
Society  a  calculation  of  200  figures.  Dr.  Clausen  of  Dorpat 
calculated  250  decimals,  and  proved  that  all  the  figures 
added  by  Dr.  Rutherford  to  those  of  Lagny  were  erroneous ; 
then  Mr.  Shanks  of  Durham  extended  them  to  315  deci- 
mals, and  Dr.  Rutherford  to  350 ;  then  a  jealousy  appear! 
to  have  instigated  Mr.  Shanks,  who  continued  the  calcula- 
tion to  527  decimals.  Dr.  Rutherford  reviewed  them, 
found  them  correct  to  411  decimals,  and  then  gave  it  up. 
Not  so  Mr.  Shanks,  however,  who  continued  the  calculation 
to  607  decimals,  and  published  the  results  obtained  in  the 
i''niii-;i,ni;n,i*  In  Mathematici  (London,  1853).  Hi-  decimals 
are  the  following: 

89793 

4!'J71 

59230 

M828 

32823 


3.14139 
g:!279 


HOB 

10288 

74944 


82148 

40095 
48111 
05539 
44268 
64823 


16489 

72458 
20010 
78925 

46fi52 
33057 
8117S 
07446 
52724 


o-.-.-.i 

8058J 
74502 
64462 
10975 
37887 

56692 
13393 

7(10.'.'', 
96282 
90360 

13841 

27i  i;»; 


89122 


23172 
84102 
29489 

6IJS93 
83163 

34603 
60726 
06315 
92510 
01133 

46951 
57595 
61179 
34749 
7U8I 


23816 
69399 
78164 
X42I1 
06647 

53594 
70193 
54930 

34  46  1 
27120 

48610 
02491 
58817 
91715 


26433 
37510 
06286 
70679 

08128 
85211 
3K196 
28475 
19091 

49432 
41273 
48815 
M4M 


91151 
919.~>3 
31051 
667M 
83011 


16094 
09218 
18548 
18857 


39.501 
EMM 

24749 
29133 
Tho  limits  of 


7S362  44193  66430  86021 
60924  48U77  23094  36285 
62027  63693  97986  95022 
96206  07497  03011  23669 
32  +,  etc. 

proximation  are  so  excessive  as  far 


to  surpass  the  ratio  of  tne  distance  of  the  farthest  star  seen 
with  tno  most  powerful  telescope  to  tho  dimensions  of  the 
smallest  object  visible  under  the  microscope. 

We  have  no  room  for  the  many  expressions  for  tho  ratio. 
They  are  of  two  kinds  —  infinite  series  and  continued  frac- 
tions. Among  the  first  we  notice  that  of  Leibniti  : 


That  of  Wallis  : 


:.  4,  6,  6,  8,8, 10, 10.  etc. 
I.  ::.M,  5,  5, 7,  7, 9,  9,  11,  etc. 
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QUADRATUS— QUAESTORS. 


Do  Montferrier  gives  this  expression  : 

-        1  3  3X5 

,+2x4xCxT 


3X5X7 


-,  etc. 


Also— 


1X3X5X1 


;  +,  etc. 

The  latter  series  converges  so  rapidly  that  by  taking  only 
ten  terras  we  obtain  the  value  of  n  correct  to  within  eight 
decimal  places. 

The  continued  fractions  expressing  the  ratio  in  question 
are  quite  remarkable  in  their  nature.  Breunker  gives  the 
following : 

1 


1 


25 


49 


2  + 


81 


2  +,  etc. 


Do  Montferrier  found  this: 

1 
4,- 


!  +  • 


1  +,  etc. ; 

which  may  bo  transformed  and   made  more   convergent 
thus : 

1 


1 


16 


11  +,ete. 

The  latter  fraction  is  so  convergent  that  by  only  taking, 
for  instance,  eight  terms,  we  obtain  a  number  correct  to 
within  niBujMOEth  part  of  the  diameter. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  these  fractions  is  that,  un- 
like the  continued  fractions  expressing  irrational  quanti- 
ties, there  is  no  periodicity  in  them  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
this  cannot  be  the  case,  while  then  they  would  be  reducible 
to  irrational  expressions,  which  is  proved  to  bo  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  number  it.  It  is  by  the  latter  means,  the 
reduction  of  series  and  continued  fractions,  that  modern 
mathematicians  have  obtained  the  high  degree  of  accuracy 
described;  while  the  principal  stimulus  which  induced  these 
exaggerated  calculations  has  been  the  desire  to  prove  the 
fallacy  of  the  calculations  of  the  ignorant  circle-squarers, 
whose  fruitless  labors  have  been  so  extensive  that  a  record 
of  them  would  fill  much  more  space  than  the  labors  of  all 
the  able  mathematicians' in  the  same  field. 

P.  H.  VAN  DER  WEYDE. 

Quadra'tus,  a  bishop  of  Athens,  author  of  an  Apology 
presented  to  the  emperor  Hadrian  about  130  A.  D.  It  is 
now  no  longer  extant,  though  a  manuscript  copy  of  it  was 
in  existence  in  the  seventh  century.  (See  Eusebius,  Hist., 
iii.  37;  iv.  3.)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Quadrille'  [Fr.],  a  dance  originally  performed  by  four 
couples  or  four  persons  ;  now  essentially  the  same  as  the 
cotillon,  which  is  a  more  antiquated  style  of  the  quadrille. 
— QUADRILLE  in  cards  is  a  game  nearly  identical  with  the 


"ombre"  described  in  Pope's  Jiape  of  the  Lock.  As  a 
social  game  it  is  one  of  the  very  best. 

Quadrivium,  the  four  highest  of  the  so-called  "lib- 
eral arts."  (See  AHTS,  DEGREES  IN.) 

Quadruina'lia  [Lat.  quattior,  "  four,"  and  manitit, 
"hand"],  a  name  employed  by  Blumenbach  (in  1791)  as 
an  ordinal  designation  for  the  monkeys,  lemurs,  and  re- 
lated types,  man  having  been  isolated  as  the  representative 
of  a  peculiar  order  named  Bimanus.  The  views  thus  ex- 
pressed were  for  a  long  time  predominant,  but  a  closer 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  forms  indicated  by  those 
names  has  convinced  almost  all  living  naturalists  that 
they  were  erroneously  separated,  and  the  two  types  are 
now  generally  combined  in  one  order  named  Primates, 
under  which  head  man  and  the  monkeys  are  combined 
together  in  one  sub-order  (Anthropoidea),  and  contrasted 
with  the  lemurs,  which  constitute  another  sub-order  (Pro- 
simile).  (See  PRIMATES.)  TUEOIIOKE  GILL. 

Qimdrum'ana,  Fossil.  Remains  of  Quadrumana  or 
monkeys  arc  rare  in  fossiliferous  deposits,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  habits  of  the  animals.  None  of  them  are 
aquatic,  and  they  do  not  usually  frequent  low  and  moist 
regions,  but  prefer  the  upland  and  rocky  places.  Most  of 
the  ^jtecics  are  arboreal,  and  would  thus  escape  destruction 
by  floods  that  would  overwhelm  terrestrial  and  burrowing 
animals.  Nevertheless,  their  remains  have  been  found  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  in  regions  far  beyond  the  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  zones  to  which  existing  species  are  now 
confined.  The  first  quadrumanous  fossils  known  were  dis- 
covered in  183fi  in  the  Pliocene  (?)  deposits  of  India,  and 
the  species  were  allied,  more  or  less  closely,  to  living 
monkeys,  one  of  them  closely  resembling  the  orang.  A 
full  account  of  these  discoveries,  with  illustrations,  may  be 
found  in  the  Fauna  Aiitiqna  Sivalensia,  Falconer  :md 
Cautley.  Early  in  the  following  year  M.  Lartet  announced 
to  the  French  Academy  the  discovery  of  a  fossil  monkey 
in  the  Miocene  lacustrine  deposits  of  the  S.  of  France. 
These  remains  are  apparently  allied  to  the  gibbon?.  In 
Greece,  near  Athens,  and  at  the  base  of  Mount  Pentelicus, 
famed  in  classical  history  for  its  marble,  many  bones  of  a 
fossil  monkey  have  been  found.  These  remains  have  been 
very  ably  discussed  and  figured  by  M.  Gaudry,  in  his 
Geology  of  Attica.  This  genus,  Metopithecut,  was  regarded 
by  Wagner  as  also  related  to  the  gibbons.  From  England 
two  species  of  Macnc-ns  have  been  described  by  Prof.  Owen, 
but  their  quadrumanous  affinities  have  since  been  ques- 
tioned by  pahvontologists.  The  bone-caves  of  Brazil  have 
yielded  several  species  closely  allied  to  existing  South 
American  forms.  Full  descriptions  of  these  species  by  M. 
Lund,  their  discoverer,  were  published  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Denmark  (1838  and  1839).  The 
most  interesting  forms  yet  known  are  from  the  Eocene  of 
\Vyoming,  where  their  remains  occur  in  considerable 
abundance.  The  most  common  of  these  forms  was  named 
by  Dr.  Leidy  JJyupnotlH*,  under  a  misapprehension  of  its 
affinities.  Later  investigations  upon  more  perfect  speci- 
mens have  shown  that  this  animal  was  not  an  ungulate, 
but  a  monkey,  allied,  remotely,  to  living  South  American 
species,  but  possessing  also  many  lemurine  characters. 
The  teeth  of  these  Eocene  forms  are  more  numerous  than 
in  any  other  known  Quadrumana.  In  Liinnother'mm, 
Marsh,  the  formula  is,  apparently,  incisors  %~%,  canines 
flj.  prcmolars  J~|,  molars  |~| — 40  in  all.  In  Hyopeo- 
ilus  the  number  seems  to  have  been  42,  while  in  Lemu- 
rctnts,  Marsh,  there  were  44  teeth,  the  so-called  typical 
number  in  mammals.  They  were,  moreover,  in  a  contin- 
uous series,  and  the  canines  were  small.  The  brain  in 
these  monkeys  was  small  and  nearly  smooth,  and  the  cere- 
bellum mostly  behind  the  cerebrum.  The  tail  was  elon- 
gated, and  probably,  in  some  genera  at  least,  prehensile. 
The  orbit  was  open  behind,  and  the  lachrymal  foramen 
without  the  orbit,  as  in  the  lemurs.  Besides  the  genera 
ZefintroMwand  Lfniiiutheriiim,  regarded  as  typiral  of  two  dis- 
tinct families,  several  other  genera  are  now  referred  to  this 
order,  as  Thiiioleatcs,  Tclmntoletttes,  NotliarctoH,  ffippotyutf 
MirruRi/ops,  P<tlmt<--o<l<ni,  ^[ef<(lcodont  Bathrodnn,  and  An- 
ttiiroiliin.  The  only  known  North  American  monkey  of 
any  later  formation  than  that  above  mentioned  is  Lao- 
pitJiccits  rubMtiiH,  Marsh,  from  the  Miocene  Bad  Lands  of 
Nebraska.  This  animal  was  about  the  size  of  the  coati, 
and  the  crowns  of  its  molar  teeth  resembled  those  of  some 
South  American  monkeys,  or  still  more  those  of  the  Eocene 
Limnotheridne.  0.  C.  MARSH. 

Qllfcs'tors  [Lat.  from  quiero,  to  "inquire"],  in  ancient 
Rome  were  at  first  two  inquisitors  or  state's  attorneys 
(ijnu-xtorca  parriciflU)  who  prosecuted  those  accused  of 
capital  crimes.  They  are  not  mentioned  after  36fi  n.  <:. 
Their  functions  were  transferred  partly  to  the  trnuxriri 
'•«l>it<tlrfi,  partly  to  the  ndilcs  and  tribnui.  The  yntrfitore* 
claeeici  were  the  officers  commonly  called  quajstors.  They 


QUAGGA— QUAKERS. 
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hud  charge  of  the  treasury,  the  revenues,  and  the  expendi- 
ture, of  moneys.  There  were  originally  two  quwstors, 

afterward  four,  and  .slill  Inter,  :it  times,  even  more.     The 

til -I  inrn-a-e  of  the  number  of  the  quiestor-  took  place 
in  42-  H.  r.,  when  their  number  was  doubled.  The  two 

tlru  .|ll:r-t"i  -  acrornpanied   1  lir  run-Ill  -   in  their  campaign  -. 

and  had  at  first  only  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  1 t\. 

the  produce  of  which  was  cither  divided  among  the  legion 
or  transferred  t"  the  u  rir,-in//,  ;  hut  snbsci|uently  they  kept 
all  the  funds  of  the.  army,  and  became  the  paymaster-, 
number  -if  these  'jiiiestors  was  increased  by  Sulla  to 
twentv,  and  bv  C;esar  to  forty.  This  increase  was  made 
necc'-ary,  partly  at  least,  by  the  extension  of  the  empire,  but 
it  had  also  a  political  reason,  as  the  quicsloi -s  were  entitled 
to  lake  seats  in  the  senate,  and  a  law  of  IL'I  ».  r.  determined 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  qiurstors  elected  should  be  ple- 
beians. The  proronsuls  and  the  priet'ir-,  who  administered 
the  province-,  were  also  ac.-ompanicd  by  quaestors,  whose 
office  anil  duties  corresponded  exactly  to  those  of  a  quicstor 
stationed  with  an  army  in  the  Held.  For  Sicily  two  quaes- 
tor-urn' appointed,  corresponding  to  the  old  division  of  the 
island  into  a  Carthaginian  and  a  tireek  portion.  One  of 
them  resided  at  Lilybseum,  the  other  at  Syracuse. 

Qunggtl.      See  /!  c.i:  \. 

({unhang.     Sec  CI.AM. 

Qiinil.     See  ORTVGiN.t:. 

Qunk'er  Gap,  tp.,  Stokes  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1749. 

Qunk'ers,  or  Friend§,  called  by  themselves  The 
Religions  Society  of  Friends,  a  form  of  religions 
societies  originating  in  England  through  the  preaching 

of  (Jeorge  Fox  (  I IMH-90),  distinguished  for  a  rclian n 

the  inward  teachings  of  Christ  or  the  light  within  for  guid- 
an  avoidance  of  forms  and  written  creeds,  a  con- 
inns  rei'n-al  to  engage  in  war,  and  a  dispensing  with 
the  aid  of  priests  or  a  paid  ministry. 

The   vigor  and  independence  of  religious   thought  in 
Mngland  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  period  which 
birth    to    the    Reformation,   and    which    established 
Protcstanti-m  as  the  religion  supported  by  the  civil  au- 
thority in    Kiiglnnd  and  Germany.     The  reform   did  not 

stop  with  tl tabli.-hmcnt  of  a  Church,  which,  however 

decidedly  it  might  protest  against  Romish  power,  com- 
menced almost  at  the  outset  to  exercise  despotic  power  in 
enforcing  conformity  to  its  own  creed:  it  went  further, 
and  renewed  the  higher  forms  of  Protestantism  itself  in 
the  Quakers  and  the  Puritans.  The  relation  which  these 
dissenters  held  to  the  Church  of  England  was  only  higher, 
in  the  relative  advancement  of  their  views,  than  that  of 
the  revolt  against  Home.  The  same  sturdy  English  love 
of  liberty  that  rejected  Human  Catholicism  subsequently 
developed  the  Puritans  first,  and  the  Friends  or  Quakers 
next,  without  such  original  difference  between  them  as 
would,  nt  this  distance  of  time,  appear  essential  to  keep 
them  apart,  lloth  were  the  natural  protests  of  the  free 
religious  mind  of  the  race  against  the  despotic  demand 
•onformity  which  religious  authority  at  that  time 
enforced.  The  Friends  justly  claim  this  difference,  how- 
that  the  Puritan  was  often  intolerant,  and  when  in 
power  was  disposed  to  the  severest  persecutions ;  where- 
as I'enn  often  interfered  generously  and  successfully  in 
In  half  of  every  class  persecuted  for  religious  beliefs.  Both 
the  I'uritans  and  the  Friends  attained  a  great  measure  of 
success  and  a  conspicuous  place  in  history.  The  reforms 
they  advocated  were  more  effectively  urged  and  their  per- 
manence better  secured  by  the  singular  ability  and  per- 
sistence of  the  Friends  than  by  any  or  all  other  agencies. 
The  history  of  the  earlier  labors  of  George  Fox  and 
Kobert  liarclay  .-hows  in  a  strong  light  the  rightfulness  of 
their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  representatives  of 
the  original  spirit  of  Protestantism,  In  Scotland,  whore 
Fo.\  preached  with  great  success  in  1657,  some  of  the  best 
of  Cromwell's  adherents  were  among  his  converts,  among 
them  John  Swinton  and  Col.  I)a\id  liarclay;  also  his  son, 
Robert  Barclay,  who  subsequently  became  second  only  to 
Fox  in  the  energy  with  which  be-  preached  that  which  he 
claimed  was  -the  perfection  of  Protestantism,"  insisting 
that  there  wns  no  middle  ground  between  the  doctrines  he 
taught,  on  the  one  hand,  and  thr.se  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
on  the  other.  The  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
George  Fox,  was  a  native  of  Leicester-hire,  England,  of 
humble  origin.  He  began  in  11117  a  ministry  of  the  most 
unpretending  character,  but  wdlieh  became  very  conspicu- 
ous and  influential  through  his  earnestness  and  zeal,  united 
a  -  they  \vcrc  \v  ith  the  highest  ability.  He  found  adherents 

among  the  wealthy  and  educated  classes,  as  well  as  with 
the  body  of  the  people,  and  twice  visited  the  Continent. 
lie  spent  some  lime  in  Scotland,  and  twice  visited  America. 
spending  two  years  here  in  effective  ministrations.  Though 
much  persecuted  and  often  imprisoned  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career  in  England,  he  gave  so  much  force  anil  dig- 


nity to  his  work  as  to  command  more  re-pect  from  the 
civil  authorities  than  was  usually  accorded  to  di-senters. 
In  IflflO,  Thomas  Loe,  one  of  Fox's  earliest  converts  at 
Oxford  Inn  cr-it  v,  made  an  ini|ii  c--inn  never  afterward 
effaced  on  the  mind  of  William  I'enn.  then  a  student  six- 
tn  n  year*  of  ago  at  the  university,  and  but  few  years 
elapsed  before  the  zeal,  devotion,  and  ability  of  William 
IVnn  made  him  the  leading  figure  in  the  great  struggle 
for  religions  reform.  Penn  was  greatly  aided  by  the  high 
pn-ilinil  of  hi-  family,  and  by  the  claim-  of  his  lather.  Ad- 
miral Penn,  upon  the  government  for  distinguished  services: 
and  though  imprisoned  and  persecuted  at  times,  as  all  dis- 
senters were,  he  regained  his  influence  with  the  king,  and 
obtained  concc-sions  of  religious  liberty,  n<>t  alone  for  him- 
self and  his  society,  but  for  all  other  ili--entcrs.  A-  a  part 
of  these  concessions,  as  well  as  in  settlement  of  a  claim  due 
his  father,  he  secured  the  grants  of  land  out  of  which  his 
great  work  grew  of  founding  a  state.  Of  the  many  at- 
tempt- made  during  that  period,  this  alone  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful, and  it  was  only  just  to  call  it  by  his  name.  Hut  tho 
great  struggle  th.it  absorbed  the  chief  attention  of  the  early 
Friends  was  in  England,  where  a  succession  of  adverse  as 
well  as  favorable  events  tried  their  strength  to  tho  utmost. 
In  all  these  trials,  however,  they  vindicated  their  rights 
with  remarkable  ability,  and  their  courage  when  arraigned 
before  the  judges  gave  to  the  name  (Junk'-r.  originally  ap- 
plied in  disparagement,  a  significance  which  took  from  it 
all  reproach.  On  s,-\ ,  ;  i- they  won  substantial 

victories  in  these  contests,  and  there  arc  few  essays  or 
writings  on  any  similar  subject  or  drawn  forth  by  like  cir- 
cumstances equal  in  strength  and  in  dignified  assertion  of 
the  right  of  conscience  to  the  vindications  put  forth  by  Wil- 
liam Penn  and  Robert  Barclay  :  "  We  are  a  free  people  by 
the  creation  of  tiod,  by  the  redemption  of  Christ,  and  by 
the  provision  of  our  never-to-be  forgotten  honorable  an- 
i  - ;  so  that  our  claim  to  these  privileges,  rising  higher 
than  Protestantism,  could  never  justly  be  invalidated  on 
account  of  nonconformity  to  any  tenet  or  fashion  it  might 
prescribe.  This  would  be  to  lose  by  the  Reformation, 
which  was  effected  only  that  we  might  enjoy  property  with 
conscience."  (  Pcnn's  thflunft  frtntnl  Interett  I  '..,I«M/.  , •, ./. 
1674.)  In  the  period  extending  from  1671  to  1685  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Friends  was  largely  extended  among  the 
Protestants  of  Holland  and  Germany,  where  many  notable 
persons  embraced  their  views.  Penn  wont  to  the  Conti- 
nent in  1671,  and  again  in  1676,  and  both  then  and  long 
afterward  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  eminent 
persons  there.  In  1676  the  acquisition  of  large  interests 
in  the  colonies  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  both  by  himself 
and  by  other  leading  Friends,  gave  a  now  direction  to 
Penn's  energies,  and,  being  restored  in  a  great  degree  to 
the  influence  his  family  had  formerly  held  at  court,  he 
formed  extensive  plans  for  establishing  his  views  of  liberal 
gov  eminent  in  the  New  World.  These  movements  gave  to 
members  of  his  society  practical  possession  of  most  of 
Jersey,  as  well  as  the  newer  colony  called  by  his  name, 
and  greatly  enlarged  their  sphere  of  influence,  as  well  as 
their  responsibility.  It  is  but  just  to  ascribe  to  them  the 
most  complete  success  as  colonists;  their  justice  to  tho  In- 
dians, and  the  success  which  it  secured  to  them  in  the 
peaceful  acquisition  of  the  Indian  title  to  lands,  was  the 
most  conspicuously  honorable  feature  of  colonial  history. 
They  committed  no  material  mistakes,  and  never  sullied 
their  fame  as  protestants  against  despotic  power  in  Eng- 
land by  any  exercise  of  similar  tyranny  in  the  colonies 
they  controlled.  They  avoided  war  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, and  were  rewarded  by  unbroken  peace  with  the 
savages  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  by  entire  ex- 
emption from  the  losses  and  horrors  of  savage  warfare 
during  the  entire  colonial  period.  Their  principles  and 
practice  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  savage  mind, 
and  it  is  to  the  distinctive  features  of  their  form  of  . 
ion  and  of  their  discipline  as  a  society  that  these  remark- 
able exemptions  from  the  misfortunes  of  other  colon  ii 
to  be  ascribed.  Almost  a  century  of  peaceful  progress 
followed  the  active  life  of  the  founders,  broken  only  by 
one  severe  struggle  (1715-25)  against  an  attempt  to  revive 
an  old  and  most  oppressive  law  against  the  Quakers  and 
to  extend  its  operation  to  Pennsylvania.  The  sturdy  re- 
.-i -la  nee  of  tho  colonists  was  again  successful,  and  they 
obtained  in  1725  full  confirmation  of  their  rights,  not  again 
to  be  disturbed.  Th*  growth  of  the  settlements  in  America 
continued  to  draw  from  the  parent  societies  in  England  so 
largely  as  to  leave  their  numbers  in  that  country  with  little 
change,  while  on  the  Continent  the  general  tone  of  social 
and  religious  life  was  not  favorable  to  the  free  growth  of 
the  society.  Fewer  striking  events  attended  their  condi- 
tion after  the  death  of  Fox  and  Barclay  than  before. 
lioth  died  in  lo'.in.  and  there  was  less  of  despotic  interfe- 
rence to  oppress  them,  and  perhaps  less  of  the  aggressive 
enthusiasm  of  their  early  history  on  their  part. 
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No  account  of  the  numbers  embraced  in  the  society  ap- 
pears recorded  during  a  long  period  of  time  following, 
and  comparison  on  that  point  with  the  present  is  therefore 
impossible.  The  various  transfers  from  one  colony  or  lo- 
cality to  another  in  America  were  effected  without  colli- 
sion, except  partially  in  New  England,  where  they  were 
repelled,  and  for  a  time  persecuted.  Ultimately,  they 
were  distributed  quite  widely,  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina receiving  many,  and  Maryland,  New  England,  and 
New  York  each  a  small  number.  When  Western  New 
York  and  Eastern  Ohio  were  opened  to  settlement,  a  con- 
siderable number  established  themselves  in  each,  and  still 
later  they  removed  in  large  numbers  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  Iowa.  Of  the  North  Carolina  Friends,  some 
have  settled  in  Alabama,  but  the  distribution  has  been 
small  in  the  South — in  part,  because  of  their  uniform  testi- 
mony against  slavery. 

The  distinctive  religious  belief  of  the  Friends  has  been 
defined  to  be  a  reliance  on  the  inward  divine  light  for  gui- 
dance, and  an  avoidance  of  written  or  formal  creeds  or  of 
reliance  on  an  established  priesthood.  This  belief  remains 
the  same,  and  in  defining  it  no  other  terms  are  still  given 
than  the  language  and  words  of  the  founders.  It  is  a  re- 
ligion of  inward  experiences,  as  contrasted  with  one  of 
outward  forms.  Believing  that  the  Spirit  of  God  does 
move  and  direct  the  truly  religious  man,  they  hold  it  to 
be  man's  first  duty  to  seek  that  direction  and  to  be  guided 
by  it.  They  establish  and  enforce  a  discipline  which 
orders  the  conduct  of  life  rather  than  asserts  doctrines. 
"The  society  adopted  no  written  creed,  but  received  the 
gospel  in  the  love  of  it,  as  free  and  unfettered  ns  it  was 
left  by  Jesus  Christ  ami  his  apostles.  .  .  .  No  systematic 
theory  of  religious  opinions  founded  upon  private  views 
or  the  judgment  of  individuals  was  imposed  upon  one 
another  by  this  society."  (Cockburn's  Revieio,}  "They 
distinguish  between  imposing  any  practice  that  imme- 
diately regards  faith  or  worship  (which  is  never  to  be  done, 
nor  suffered,  nor  submitted  to)  and  requiring  Christian 
compliance  with  those  methods  that  only  respect  church  busi- 
ness in  its  more  civil  part  and  concern,  and  that  regard  for 
the  discreet  and  orderly  maintenance  of  the  character  of  the 
society  as  a  sober  and  religious  community."  (William 
Penn,  Preface  to  Fox'x  Jonnial,}  The  discipline  of  the 
society  was  not  to  interfere  with  the  faith  of  the  members, 
but  to  superintend  the  practice.  (Cocfebnrn.)  The  unity 
which  members  of  the  society  always  earnestly  sought  was 
threatened  only  by  the  tendency,  elsewhere  universal,  to 
reliance  on  written  doctrines  in  matters  of  religious  belief ; 
and  as  a  large  number  of  the  early  accessions  came  to 
them  from  the  Established  Church,  it  required  earnest  and 
constant  assertion  of  their  principles  to  preserve  the  society 
in  its  purity.  On  the  whole,  its  success  in  this  respect 
was,  for  a  century  or  more,  most  remarkable,  but  ultimately 
the  growing  tendency  toward  a  discipline  of  doctrines  be- 
came oppressive  to  many,  and  for  some  years  previous  to 
1827  the  discontent  was  general,  particularly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Those  in  authority  sought  to  impose  a  degree  of 
restraint  on  the  conscience  and  to  exact  a  conformity  to 
precise  dogmas  which  was  resisted  as  an  infringement  of 
the  liberty  secured  by  the  founders.  The  result  was,  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society  in  and  near 
Philadelphia  separated  from  the  meetings  and  organized 
new  ones,  in  a  majority  of  cases  retaining  the  meeting- 
house, but  in  others  yielding  it  where  the  adhering  num- 
ber was  greatest.  They  did  not  propose  any  departure 
from  the  teachings  of  Fox,  Penn,  and  Barclay,  but  rather 
a  return  to  them  from  a  point  to  which  they  considered 
they  had  been  removed.  They  had  nothing  now  in  doc- 
trine or  in  practice  to  propose;  they  only  felt  that  to  per- 
mit the  course  of  things  then  in  progress  to  go  on  would  be 
to  lead  the  whole  society  into  error,  and  would  be  an  ap- 
proach to  the  formalism  which  the  early  Friends  had  made 
great  sacrifices  to  escape  from.  At  the  Philadelphia  yearly 
meeting  of  1827  a  large  number  of  members  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  separate:  they  alleged  that  those  in  control 
of  the  society  nad  "infringed  on  the  religious  liberty 
Friends  had  asserted  and  enjoyed."  "Measures  have  been 
pursued  which  we  deem  oppressive,  and  in  their  nature 
and  tendency  calculated  to  undermine  and  destroy  those 
benefits  to  establish  and  perpetuate  which  should  be  the 
purpose  of  every  religious  association."  "  It  is  under  a 
solemn  and  deliberate  view  of  this  state  of  affairs  that  we 
feel  bound  to  express  to  you,  under  a  settled  conviction  of 
mind,  that  the  period  has  fully  come  in  which  we  ought  to 
look  toward  making  a  quiet  retreat  from  this  scene  of  con- 
fusion ;  and  we  therefore  recommend  you  to  adopt  such  a 
course  as  truth,  under  solid  and  solemn  deliberation,  may 
point  to  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  that  our  society  may 
again  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  its  rights  and  privileges. 
And  we  think  proper  to  remind  you  that  we  have  no  new 
gospel  to  preach,  nor  any  other  foundation  to  lay  than  that 


already  laid  and  proclaimed  by  our  forefathers,  even  Christ 
within,  the  hope  of  glory,  *the  power  of  God  and  the  wis- 
dom of  Grod.'  Neither  have  we  any  other  discipline  to 
propose  than  that  which  we  already  possess,  believing  that 
whilst  we  sincerely  endeavor  to  live  and  walk  consistently 
with  our  holy  profession,  and  to  administer  it  in  the  spirit 
of  forbearance  and  love,  it  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the 
government  of  the  Church."  Immediately  following  this 
declaration  active  measures  were  taken  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency, and  during  the  few  months  preceding  the  yearly 
meeting  of  1828  the  several  quarterly  meetings  throughout 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania  had 
separated,  in  most  cases  the  old  or  orthodox  division  being 
much  the  smaller  in  numbers.  Measures  were  taken  to 
ascertain  the  relative  proportion  in  each,  and  "so  far  as 
ascertained  up  to  1829,"  the  numbers  of  each  division  in 
Philadelphia  quarterly  meeting  were  nearly  equal,  2070 
being  attached  to  the  new  meeting  and  26-tli  to  the  old  one. 
Hut  for  the  whole  yearly  meeting  of  Philadelphia  it  was 
estimated  that  18,486  were  attached  to  the  new  and  7344 
to  the  old  society, 

The  active  ministry  of  Elias  Hicks  occurred  during  this 
period.  He  was  a  man  of  great  earnestness  and  firmness 
of  purpose,  who  visited  many  parts  of  the  country  distant 
from  his  own  home  near  New  York.  It  is  not,  however, 
conceded  that  he  was  in  any  proper  sense  the  originator 
of  the  movement  which  resulted  in  separation.  No  new 
doctrines  were  advocated  by  him,  nor  was  there  any  such 
unusual  following  of  his  ministrations  as  would  render  it 
proper  to  attach  his  name  to  the  movement.  The  earnest- 
ness and  frequency  of  his  appeals  to  the  original  course  of 
George  Fox,  as  contrasted  with  the  greater  formality  and 
restraint  of  the  society  as  it  had  then  become,  led  to  much 
severity  of  criticism,  for  which  no  sufficient  cause  appears 
at  this  distance  of  time.  While  holding  the  teachings  of 
Elias  Hicks  in  great  respect,  the  society  has  at  all  times 
declined  to  accept  him  as  a  distinctive  leader. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  Friends  of  both  divisions 
in  the  U.  S.  confirms  the  view  that  the  hasty  exclusions 
and  disownings  of  1828  had  no  sufficient  justification. 
Both  have,  however,  been  generally  prosperous,  and  an- 
tagonism between  them  has  long  since  ceased.  Always 
foremost  in  great  reforms  and  works  of  benevolence,  the 
Friends  have  been  especially  prominent  in  public  influ- 
ence, furnishing  a  large  number  of  representative  men 
and  women  whose  names  are  conspicuous  as  leaders  of 
great  reforms  both  in  England  and  in  the  U.  S.  For  more 
definite  information  as  to  the  precise  views  held  by  those 
who  participated  in  the  great  division  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  writings  of  James  Cockburn,  Dr.  William 
Gibbons,  and  Samuel  M.  Janney.  Each  of  these  has 
written  the  history  of  the  separation  with  ability  and 
candor.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  exact  differences 
between  their  views  and  those  of  Gurney,  who,  though  one 
of  the  Orthodox,  declares,  that  "were  I  required  to  define 
Quakerism,  I  should  not  describe  it  as  the  system  so  elab- 
orately wrought  out  by  Barclay,  or  as  the  doctrines  and 
maxims  of  Penn,  or  as  the  deep  and  refined  views  of  Pen- 
nington,  for  all  these  authors  have  their  defects  as  well  as 
their  excellencies.  I  should  call  it  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  without 
diminution,  without  addition,  and  without  compromise." 
This  is  the  essential  point  of  liberty  of  interpretalion 
which  the  most  advanced  representatives  of  the  society 
claim. 

The  entire  written  law  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  other 
than  the  simple  text  of  the  Scriptures,  is  found  in  the  ItnttH 
of  Discipline,  a  code  made  up  of  rules  which  at  intervals 
were  adopted  by  the  society  as  occasion  arose  for  the  cor- 
rection of  some  irregularity  or  for  provision  against  some 
known  danger.  "For  the  more  regular  and  effectual  sup- 
port of  this  order  of  the  society,  besides  the  usual  meetings 
for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship,  others  are  instituted 
subordinate  to  each  other:  such  as,  first,  preparative  meet- 
ings, which  commonly  consist  of  the  members  of  a  meeting 
for  worship.  Xt-mntl,  monthly  meetings,  each  of  which 
commonly  consists  of  several  preparative  meetings.  Third, 
quarterly  meetings,  each  of  whiuh  consists  of  several  of 
the  monthly  meetings.  Fourth,  the  yearly  meeting,  which 
comprises  the  whole.  These  meetings  have  all  distinct 
allotments  of  service."  Any  person  dissatisfied  with  the 
judgment  of  a  monthly  meeting  may  appeal  to  a  quarterly 
meeting,  and  from  a  quarterly  meeting  to  a  yearly  meeting, 
whose  decision  is  final.  Arbitrations  are  provided  for  in 
all  cases  of  difference  respecting  property,  and  appeal  to 
the  usual  course  of  law  is  permitted  only  when  one  party 
refuses  to  arbitrate  or  when  the  point  at  issue  can  be 
reached  only  by  legal  proceedings.  Moderation  is  espe- 
cially enjoined  in  all  proceedings,  forms,  and  ceremonies, 
avoiding  ostentation  and  expense.  Charity  and  unity 
among  members  are  earnestly  enjoined.  The  acceptance 
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of  office  in  civil  government   is  discouraged,  c-peeially 

where  tin'  functions  of  such  office  may  conflict  with  entire 

freedom  <,f  conscience  or  may  require  participation  in  war. 

red  :   strict  ju-liec  i-  enjoined  ; 

and  ••  l'rc.|iic -MI  wailing  in  stillne.-s  "ii  tin-  I. "i.l  for  renewal 
..I'  strength  "  li  |.  the  proper  course  in  difficult; 

anil   tlu-    proper   form  of  religious   preparation,     (iarning 

and  diver-loll-,   ilichldin;:  dancing    and    attendance  "II   tlle- 
.  arc    forbidden,  and    those    \vliu    per-i-t    in    attending 
them  after  due  remon-trance  lire  to  bedi-owm-d. 
is  the  extent  of  tin-  -oeieiy'.s  eeii-me  against  irreclaimable 
offenders:  they  are  di-owned  as   members  of  our  rel 

community:  which  is  n mmcnded  to  be  done  in  such  a 

dis|i"-iii<ni  "I '  in  iin  I  as  IMIIV  convince  ilifin  (lint  we  sincerely 

de-ire  their  i \  i-i  \    and  i-  -loralim!."      .Marriages  a 

garded  as  contract-  of  a  religion-  natuic,  t"  I>c  eon-idcred 
ftnd  approved  liy  the  soeict  \.and  marriai,'cs  with  members 
of  other  principles  ami  pi  otc-- ions  of  religion  are  discoun- 
tenanced. Forms  of  notice  ami  marriage  certificates  are 

pr ribed  ill  tin1  rules  oi  discipline,  and  violation  of the-c 

rules  and  forms  i-  t"  In-  treated  as  an  offence.  Klders  and 
niini-ters  are  called  by  the  society  upon  evidence  of  their 
gifts,  and  minister-  ivcei\  e  a  letter  of  testimony  if  visiting 
other  societies,  to  lie  given  by  a  monthly  meeting,  and  con- 
finned  l'\  a  quarterly  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders. 
Women  may  become  ministers  equally  with  men.  and  none 
are  to  be  paid  a  salary  or  for  services  as  minister  under 
any  cireutn-tances,  though  the  expenses  of tho-e  travelling 
by  direction  of  the  society  may  be  paid.  The  most  earue-t 
testimonies  of  the  society  are  recorded  against  slavery  and 
against  war.  and  members  are  positively  forbidden  to  en- 

gage  in  either.     The  | -of  the  -ociety  are  to  be  faithfully 

pro\iileil  for  within  its  own  organization.  Plainness  of 
uppan-l  i-  enjoined,  ami  inctiihers  are  cautioned  against 
secret  sin-idle-.  .Many  other  recommendations  and  advi- 
sory pr<>\  isions  are  made  in  the  lt«l>»  <•;'  It**'  t /.lim .  mo-t 
of  which  a)  -crvcd  by  the  members,  anil  consti- 

tute the  peculiarities  by  which  they  arc  disiiii£iii-hed. 
Some  of  these  undoubtedly  tend  to  limit  the  membership 
and  retard  the  growth  of  the  society,  particularly  those 
which  exclude  the  families  of  members  marrying  out  of  the 
sucici'.  hum  ir. -Munition  us  fully  belonging  to  it,  though 
nx'  in  general  sentiment  and  practice  with  the  society. 

The  present  numbers  and  organization  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  are,  si.  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  nearly  as  fol- 
low: The  original  society  tir-t  experienced  a  division 
during  the  Revolutionary  war,  at  which  time  Samuel 
Wetherill,  with  about  limn  other-,  a-seited  ill  Philadelphia 
the  duty  of  aiding  in  defensive  war.  A  society  of  Free 
Quakers  was  organized,  which  was  active  and  influential 
for  the  time,  erecting  a  building  at  Fifth  and  Arch  str<  ct-. 
Philadelphia,  which  is  still  owned  by  representatives  of 
that  society.  Next  was  the  separation  in  1827,  before  re- 
ferred to, and  more  recently  the  Orthodox  branch  has  been 
divided  between  the  adherents  of  John  Wilbur  and  those 
of  Joseph  John  (iurney.  the  former  claiming  the  name  of 
Primitive  Friends.  Another  body  of  persons  have  called 
themselves  Progressive  Friends,  but,  though  they  are 
mostly  de-i  cudi  I  from  Friends,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
a  voluntary  association  in  aid  of  general  reforms,  rather 
than  as  a  di.-tinet  religious  body.  They  meetat  Longwood, 
Cheater  Co.,  Pa.  Through  careful  recent  inquiries  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  number  of  yearly  meetings  and 
of  members  is  made  up,  as  being  rea-onably  near  to  ex- 
actness. Of  the  Friends  not  called  Orthodox  there  are 
seven  yearly  meetings:  Philadelphia,  with  15,00(1  mem- 
bers; New  York,  with  3600;  Gencsee,  2954;  Baltimore, 
ISMIO  ;  Ohio.  :'.'i(i!l ;  Indiana, 3500 ;  Illinois,  1500  ;  total, 32,854. 
(if  the  Orthodox  Friends  there  are  in  the  I).  S.  eleven 
.  nieciinirs,  with  membership  nearly  as  follows:  Phil- 
adelphia, iliiOli;  New  York.  :i:!(Mi;  New  England,  4500; 
liiiltimore.  KM:  North  Carolina,  4200;  Ohio,  3200;  In- 
dian:,. K,. mill;  Western.  11.700;  Iowa,  8650;  Kansas, 
:M-'II;  total,  in  the  I'.  S..  ;V.M20.  In  England  and  else- 
where there  are  the  London  meeting,  with  I  I.L'OO  members ; 
Dublin.  _".i:;.' :  Canada.  li.:!U:  and  Australia,  300.  Grand 
tnta!.  1 11, it;;'.'.  The  Orthodox  branch  have  separated  in 
New  England.  New  York,  and  Ohio;  in  the  last  named 
nearly  one-half  of  tile  yearly  meetings  are  distinguished 
as  agreeing  with  Wilbur  and  the  Primitive  Friends,  dis- 
t-enting  from  the  views  of  Joseph  John  (.iiirney  and  the 
regular  Orthodox.  The  like  division  is  smaller  in  New 
KiiL'land  and  New  York. 

Any  estimate  of  the  influence  which  has  been  exerted 
by  this  society  based  upon  a  ,-tatement  of  their  present 
numbers  would  lie  tar  Irom  ju-t  or  adc<|iiatc.  Independ- 
ently of  the  important  elfect  which  the  lii.--ial  legislation 
of  the  early  period  in  Pennsylvania  hud  upon  other  State-. 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  ri^id  discipline  of  Hi 
ciety  as  to  membership  has  thrown  out  of  its  technical 
circle  a  large  number  of  capable  persons  imbued  with  its 


principles,  and  substantially  representing  them  in  the 
general  society  of  the  world.  The  number  of  eminent 
names  so  associated  with  Friends'  teachings,  and  further 
impressing  them  on  the  general  public  both  in  England 
and  the  ('.  S..  is  very  considerable.  It  ha-  been  the  order 
of  the  Friends'  society  fruin  the  beginning  that  their  poor 
-li'iul'i  imf  <  i  rge  on  t  he  ci\  il  aut hority  or  upon 

any  other  charity  than  their  own.     The  Society  of  Friends 
ha-    maintained  a  lull    pro|.>.ilion    of   charitable    and    cdu 
eational    in-litutions.      I'li'hr    lYnn's    in-lt  u<-t  ion-    -chooN 
wore   founded   and    maintained    in    l'enn-\  l\  nnia   tor  the 
education  of  tin-  children  of  [lie  s'.rictv  horn  the  tii-t  set- 
tlement, and  in  IT'.m  a  school  of  (he  mo-t  thor-  • 
of  instruction  wa  i  at  We-ttown  in  chi  -i.rco., 

at  which  great  numbers  of  the  children  ot  the  leading 
families  have  rccci\ed  m-ti  ud  inn.  S'",cral  -'imilar  -chools 
have  been  established,  and  in  l*7n,  Suarlhmon-  ('i,]|e;rc,  a 
full  collegiate  in-titutioii,  was  e-taMi-hcd  In  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  in  Chester  Co.  It  is  liberally  endowed,  pro- 
\ided  with  able  instructor-,  and  confers  the  u-ual  degrees 
on  L_-raduation  fn"  of  four  years  in  the  clas-ical 

and  scientific  department-.  Thi-  in-lit  lit  inn  wa-  founded 
by  the  non. Orthodox  branch  of  the  society,  and  it  repre- 
:i  ^renter  conformity  with  modern  mode-  of  in-truc- 
tion  than  was  admitted  previously.  In  Central  New  York 
and  in  Some  parts  of  Ohio  (he  di-tlnct'n  e  n-a-e-  of  Friends 
ill  regard  to  education,  and  also  as  to  form-  of  reh 

n-idcrably  modified.      (For  fuither 

information  as  to  the  views  of  the  Orthodox  branch  -ce  arti- 
cle FitiKNDs  of  this  work  :  and  for  the  views  of  the  other 
branch  see  Cockburn's  Jterirn* ;  Jnnney's  //i*i'n-t/  of 

•** ;  (fibbons's  Vfrrtew  /  Kupp's  //-->.•-,  -./    /;. 
Detiomiii'iii'iii*.  etc.     And.  generally,   Clarkson's    Lift  of 
Ptnu  ;  Select  H'lirki  of  William  Pern;  Sewel's  Hittory  of 
the  (juakeri ;  Besse's  Defense,  etc.)          LOKIN  BLODQET. 

Qnakortown,  p.-b..  Kichlnnd  tp..  Bucks  oo.,  Pa.,  on 
the  North  Pennsylvania  R.  R.     P.  863. 

Qiiak'ing-Grnss,   a  genus   (/jn'zn)   of   ornanuntal 

grasses.      /*'.  nm.,nn«   and   in-'fr<i,  from    Kurope,  are  culti- 

in  gardens,  and  the  latter  is  partly  naturalized  here. 

In  Kurope  it  is  considered  a  good  pasture-grass  for  poor 

mountain-lands. 

Qualitative  Al'gebra.  Common  algebra  has  been 
regarded  by  Sir  William  P.owati  Hamilton  as  the  science 
of  pure  time  in  an  essay  published  in  vol.  xvii.  of  the 
TrfiHtnctions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Any  multiple 
algebra  involves  many  different  independent  elements  or 
units,  each  of  which  may  bo  viewed  as  the  representative 
of  a  peculiar  quality.  The  various  modes  of  the  conn 
tions  of  these  elements  give  the  especial  characters  of  the 
different  algebras.  The  most  comprehensive  algebra  is 
that  of  logic,  which  combines  every  variety  of  element. 
A  profound  and  penetrating  algebra  of  logic  has  been 
presented  by  Boole  in  his  l.u\ct  nf  TTionylit,  the  principles 
and  relations  of  which  have  been  discussed  with  many 
suggestive  modifications  and  interesting  applications  by 
De  Morgan,  Ellis,  Harlcy,  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  Pcirce. 
Another  form  of  the  algebra  of  logic  has  been  introduced 
into  his  Principle.!  of  Sriencc  by  Prof.  Jcvons,  which  treats 
the  theory  of  the  syllogism  with  singular  simplicity. 
These  algebras  constitute  the  greatest  addition  to  logic 
since  the  time  of  Aristotle.  They  are  remarkable  to  the 
mathematician,  because  they  do  not  involve  numerical  ele- 
ments. A  general  investigation  of  the  forms  of  multiple 
algebra  was  made  by  Hamilton  in  his  Theory  nf  Kttn,  pub- 
lished in  vol.  xxi.  of  UM  7Y.ii.«.i.7i.,ii»  of  the  R.  I.  A.  This 
theory  contains  special  references  to  octonomial  algebra, 
which  terminated  at  length  in  the  production  of  the  won- 
derful algebra  of  quaternions.  There  arc  three  principles 
of  fundamental  importance  in  the  algebras— the  distribu- 
tive, the  associative,  and  the  commutative  principles.  The 
distributive  principle  refers  to  the  distribution  of  the  parts 
of  the  factors,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula — 

(a  +  i)  (c  +  d )  =  ac  +  be  +  ad  +  bd. 

There  has  been  no  algebra  proposed  in  which  this  princi- 
ple is  not  adopted,  except,  it  may  be.  in  the  logical  alge- 
bras. The  associative  principle  refers  to  the  multiplication 
of  successive  factors,  and  is  represented  by  the  formula — 

«(4c)  =  (ah)r  =  abc. 

This  principle  is  adopted  in  quaternions,  but  rejected  in 

tin tades  proposed  by  Cayley  and  Graves  in  the  1'hito- 

«..;//,  ;<-til  Mm/mine  for  1845  and  1848.  The  commutative 
principle  refers  to  the  order  of  the  factors,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula — 

'"(, 

This  principle  is  not  retained  in  quaternions,  nor  in  most 
of  the  proposed  multiple  algebras.  Hamilton  considered 
a  variety  of  triple  and  quadruple  algebras  in  bin  prclimi- 
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nary  investigations  which  led  to  quaternions.  De  Morgan 
uml'ertook  the  investigation  of  triple  algebras  in  his 
Memoir  upon  Triple  Alycura,  published  in  Transactions  of 
the  Cainb.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol.  viii.  In  my  Linear  Associative 
Ali/ebra  (Washington,  lithoa.,  1870)  I  have  undertaken  the 
complete  investigation  of  all  possible  algebras,  subject  to 
the  distributive  and  associative  principles,  up  to  those  of 
the  sixth  order.  I  found  three  double  algebras,  five  triple 
algebras,  eighteen  quadruple  algebras,  seventy-one  quin- 
tuple algebras,  and  sixty-five  sextuple  algebras,  or  in  the 
aggregate  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  algebras.  Among 
them  is  one  singularly  simple  class,  which  I  have  desig- 
nated as  quadrates,  and  of  which  quaternions  is  the  simplest 
example.  Mr.  Charles  S.  Peirce  had  previously  discovered 
this  class  of  algebras  by  logical  analysis,  and  has  shown 
that  all  the  other  algebras  are  imperfect  cases  of  this  class, 
and  has  designed  a  very  clear  notation  for  its  elementary 
units.  In  vol.  iv.  of  the  Proceeding*  of  the  Mathematical 
Society  of  London,  Prof.  Clifford  has  added  a  valuable 
element  to  quaternions,  which  practically  doubles  its  or- 
iginal elementary  units,  and  ho  calls  the  new  algebra 
biquaternions,  coinciding  with  me  in  the  opinion  that 
quaternions  should  legitimately  include  what  Hamilton 
calls  biquaternions.  The  same  volume  contains  a  learned 
analysis  of  the  various  multiple  algebras  in  Mr.  Spottis- 
woode's  memoir  on  tfoinc  Recent  Generalizations  in  Algebra. 
He  especially  describes  Hankel's  alternate  numbers,  which 
are  the  same  with  one  of  the  forms  of  algebraic  key*  given 
by  Cauchy  in  the  dimples  lienrlim  of  the  French  Academy 
for  1853.  Among  the  elementary  units,  or,  as  they  are 
perhaps  better  styled,  the  vids  of  the  multiple  algebras, 
the  vids  of  inversion  are  of  especial  interest.  These  vids 
are  in  form  square  roots  of  unity — i'.  e.  they  are  such  that 
upon  a  repetition  of  their  application  they  restore  a  quan- 
tity to  its  original  value.  The  new  primitive  vid  intro- 
duced by  Prof.  Clifford  is  an  inverser.  The.  vids  of  semi- 
inversion  have  ever  been  deemed  as  more  important  than 
those  of  inversion ;  they  are  such  that  upon  a  repetition 
or  application  any  quantity  is  reduced  to  its  own  negative. 
All  the  units  vector  of  quaternions  are  of  this  class,  as 
well  as  the  primitive  ootades  of  Cayley  and  Graves.  The 
vids  whose  square  is  zero  may  be  called  nilpotents ;  they 
include  all  the  vids  of  Hankel's  alternate  numbers,  and 
their  property  becomes  thereby  a  special  case  of  the  gen- 
eral defining  property  of  these  numbers,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula 

ab  =  —  ba. 

BENJAMIN  PF.IRCK. 

Qnal'Ia  Town,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  N.  C.,  in- 
habited chiefly  by  a  remnant  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  P. 
1697. 

Quang-See',  province  of  the  Chinese  empire,  between 
lat.  22°  and  26°  N.  and  Ion.  105°  and  112°  30'  E.  Area, 
78,260  sq.  tn.  P.  7,313,895.  It  is  mountainous,  rich  in 
metals,  and  produces  grain  and  cassia.  Cap.  Kwei-Lin- 
Foo. 

Quang-Tong',  province  of  the  Chinese  empire,  be- 
tween lat.  20°  and  25°  30'  N.  and  Ion.  108°  and  117°  E., 
bordering  on  the  China  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin. 
Area,  79,451  sq.  in.  P.  19,174,030.  The  surface  is  mostly 
level  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  Rice,  sugar,  green  tea  of  an 
inferior  quality,  cassia,  betel-nuts,  and  cotton  are  produced. 
Cap.  Canton. 

Quan'tico,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wicomico  co.,  Md.,  on  Nan- 
ticoke  River.  P.  1  !.">:!. 

Quantico,  v.  of  Strafford  co.,  Va.,  on  Potomac  River 
and  Acquia  Creek,  is  the  southern  terminus  of  Fredericks- 
burg  and  Potomac  R.  R. 

Qnan'tity  [Lat.  quantitai],  in  mathematics,  the  prop- 
erty of  substance  which  involves  the  capability  of  in- 
crease or  diminution.  Continued  quantity  is  the  equivalent 
of  magnitude,  and  forms  the  object  of  geometry ;  while 
discrete  quantity,  of  which  the  parts  have  a  separate  ex- 
istence, is  the  equivalent  of  multitude  or  number,  and 
forms  the  object  of  arithmetic.  Quantity  of  matter  is 
termed  mass — quantity  of  motion,  momentum. 

Quantity,  as  a  term  in  PROSODY  (which  see),  is  the 
length  of  syllables  as  employed  in  Greek  and  Latin  versi- 
fication. It  is  not  adapted  as  a  basis  for  verse  in  a  lan- 
guage like  English,  where  it  would  be  overpowered  by  the 
strung  accents,  yet  a  careful  poet  can  make  efficient  use  of 
it,  while  many  bad  lines  are  due  to  its  neglect.  In  Keats's 
distich — 

What  I  know  not:  but  who.  of  men,  can  tell 
That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  that  green  fruit  would  swell,  .  .  . 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  discrepant  long  quantities  which 
dissimilate  the  second  line  from  the  first;  as  in  the  next 
by  1'ope,  where,  in  accordance  with  the  action  described, 
the  hurry  of  the  first  line  is  followed  by  the  staid  move- 
ment of  the  second : 


So  to  th«  ftght  th«  thick  battalions  thrtng, 
Shields  urg'd  on  shields,  and  men  drove  men  along. 

In  Milton's  lines,  Paradise  Lost,  book  3,  1.  588-589 — 

There  lands  the  Fiend,  a  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  Sun's  lucent  Orb,  .  .  . 

the  short  syllables  of  "  Astronomer  "  are  the  correlatives 
of  ;1  There  lands  the  Fiend."  Here,  as  the  second  line  is 
prose,  it  should  have  had  such  a  quantitative  correspond- 
ence as  would  have  enabled  the  rhythmic  lino  to  carry  it 
through  without  much  observation.  S.  S.  HALDKMAN. 

Quarantine  [It.  qnarantina,  "forty  days"].  The 
word  is  designed  to  express  the  measures  of  isolation  im- 
posed upon  persons  or  things  susceptible,  on  account  of 
their  nature  or  from  contact  with  contaminated  persons  or 
things,  of  transmitting  an  epidemic  or  contagious  affection 
of  exotic  origin.  As  originally  employed,  it  indicated  the 
limit  of  time  (forty  days)  which  seemed  necessary  to  sub- 
ject to  observation  individuals  suspected  of  convoying  pes- 
tilential contagion.  It  no  more  expresses  this  duration, 
but  isolation,  sequestration,  and  sanitary  inspection,  with- 
out reference  to  their  duration — a  duration  which  must 
vary  not  only  with  the  season,  but  with  localities,  or  again 
with  the  degree  of  danger  recognized  in  the  vehicle  of 
transmission.  Regarded  in  this  light,  the  word  compre- 
hends all  measures  of  a  sanitary  character  destined  to  ob- 
struct or  destroy  the  march  of  an  epidemic  or  contagious 
affection,  it  matters  not  whether  these  measures  have  for 
their  object  to  oppose  the  transmission  of  the  morbid  germ, 
or  by  strictly  hygienic  efforts  prevent  its  development. 
This  happy  accord  allows,  then,  the  application  of  the  one 
or  the  other  element,  as  may  seem  to  the  sanitary  officer 
best  applicable,  and  does  away  with  that  blind,  almost 
fanatical  and  necessarily  imperfect,  series  of  measures 
which  marks  the  past  history  of  this  institution. 

flixtori/.- — For  our  purpose  it  is  most  desirable  to  study 
this  under  three  divisions  of  time,  very  unequal,  it  is  true, 
but  still  representing  best  the  growth  or  decadence  of  cer- 
tain principles  pertaining  to  the  institution.  The  first, 
comprising  all  the  Middle  Ages,  may  be  styled  the  period 
of  Ifproay  :  the  second,  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  to  end  with  the  early  part  of  the  present, 
the  period  of  quarantines  against  plague;  the  third,  wholly 
modern,  corresponding  to  the  sanitary  measures  employed 
against  yellow  fever  and  cholera.  A  study  conducted  under 
these  heads  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  that  there  can  be 
no  blind  formalism  in  the  administration  either  in  places 
or  people,  as  the  latter  may  be  modified  through  hygienic 
efforts  or  climatic  influences ;  or,  second,  from  conditions 
in  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  so  variable  at  each  explo- 
sion of  one  or  the  other  of  these  diseases — conditions, blind 
though  they  may  be,  whose  influence  we  must  still  admit, 
since  we  see  them  at  one  time  spread  over  the  whole  habit- 
able globe  or  at  another  limit  themselves  as  circumscribed 
epidemics  ;  or.  again,  in  following  them  through  a  succes- 
sion of  centuries  wo  Fee,  it  may  be,  the  plague  or  cholera 
or  yellow  fever  play  successively  the  principal  role  among 
devastating  scourges. 

Fint  Period. — Leprosy  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  known  dis- 
eases, and  still  exists  as  an  endemic  over  vast  regions  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  might  for  this  reason  be  objected  that 
the  limitation  of  this  period  should  not  be  made  to  the  four- 
teenth century ;  but  the  fact  is  recognized  that  with  the 
irruption  of  the  plague  into  Western  Europe  at  this  date  it 
began  to  diminish,  and  in  most  localities  entirely  disap- 
pear. The  isolation  of  lepers  was  an  early  law  of  societies  ; 
Erescribed  by  Moses,  it  is  still  adhered  to  in  the  East.  It 
J  not  without  interest  to  notice  the  variable  manner  in 
which  those  affected  with  leprosy,  not  only  in  different 
countries,  but  at  different  epochs,  were  isolated.  The  most 
primitive  method  was  to  drive  them  out  from  among  the 
population,  and  they  settled  either  in  the  suburbs  of  a  town 
or  in  huts  by  the  travelled  waysides.  Gradually,  establish- 
ments were  builtto  receive  them,  usually  at  certain  distances 
fromthecities.  Those  in  Spain  were  exceptional,  being  often 
built  in  the  thickly-settled  portions  of  the  towns — a  custom 
derived,  probably,  from  their  Moorish  predecessors.  Ulti- 
mately, the  sequestration  was  sought  to  be  more  effectual 
by  subtracting  them  wholly  from  the  population,  and  con- 
centrating them  on  the  island  of  Samos,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Archipelago.  Another  circumstance,  not  less  inter- 
esting, as  illustrating  not  only  the  different  estimation  in 
which  those  affected  were  held  in  different  countries,  but 
also  the  demoralization  and  frauds  which  gradually  crept 
into  the  system,  was  the  conduct  of  these  asylums  and  the 
character  of  the  persons  admitted.  In  certain  countries,  to 
the  dread  of  contact  and  the  sight  of  those  affected  was 
RiMed  the  sentiment  of  religious  aversion,  inspired  by  the 
idea  that  leprosy  was  a  divine  punishment.  Solemn  cere- 
monies, characteristic  of  an  interment,  marked  their  sepa- 
ration from  society.  On  the  other  hand,  in  other  countries 
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the  superstitions  of  the  time  and  place  surrounded  the 

lepers  unli  a  ccitain  halo  of  glory  iilid  martyrdom.  They 
hc.M-  ration,  eren  elevated  to  the  flrtl 

dign.  late  or  11  rin  v,  with  pla.-cs  of  honor  assigned 

tn  tin-in  in  tin-  temples,  en-.  :    orders  of  chivalry  were 
li-hcd  c.in-c"ratcd  In  llii-ir  cure.      \Vhili-.  MM  the  nnr  hand, 
tlit;  most  severe  penalties  interdicted  nil  coiita.-t,  designat- 
ing fur  them  a  particular  dress,  on  the  other  tin-  se.jiic-tra 
tion   partook  of  nn  honorary  character — so  much  so  that 

til*1  ill-til  ill  ions  in  which  tllry  were  established  1 ame  the 

refuge  of  a  crowd  of  la/y  vagabond-,  \\ho,  simulating  the 
dile  1-1  •.  t'.iund  there  a  desirable  IK. in.-.  To  such  nn  extent 
u.i-  this  carried  tint  ill  tlic  seventeenth  century  sc\  cral 

g'.\  eminent    commissions.     Were    formed    In    \j-it    the    • 

iums  ami  diagno-ticatc  critically  those  affected  and  those 
not  with  tin-  ili -ca -o. 

Second  /'.<•/•.'/. — It  was  not,  however,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  tlic  plague  in  I:1, 1-  ,)0  tlmt  the  regime  of  quaran- 
tine  against  pe-tilciiti,-tl  affections  was  fully  inaugurated. 
AS  for  ai'os  pret  ions  leprosy  had  been  tin-  principal  -i 
in  which  isolation  was  ordered,  we  see,  in  looking  over  the 
regulations  which  existed  in  many  of  the  places  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  they  were  those  adopted 
with  regard  to  leprosy,  save  that  the  definitive  isolation 
of  the  "in-  was  rhan_:cd  to  the  temporary  -c.|>ie-<tration  of 
the  other.  About  this  time  the  recurrence  of  grave  pesti- 
lential coidi-inics  inspire.1  the  public,  rather  than  phy- 
sicians, with  the  notion  of  their  transniissjl,i|ity  by  those 
attacked.  As  a  consequence,  the  restrictions  were  marked 
by  the  brutal  and  snper-titi'ms  spirit  which  eharaeterized 
the  age.  The  murdering  of  physicians,  the  bloody  per- 
secutions against  the  Jews,  self-imposed  tortures  by  indi- 
viduals to  propitiate  divine  mercy,  witness  the  superstition 
and  barbarity  of  the  epoch.  Soon  it  was  noticed  that  ves- 
pers, coming  from  the  Kast,  though  not 
attackc:!  thcni-i-U  cs,  lirought.  with  them  the  morbid  germ. 
Venice,  rising  from  her  lag s.  was  then  the  most  enterpris- 
ing and  the  chief  commercial  city  of  the  world.  Covering 
in  with  her  vessels,  she  made  at  the  same 
time  and  war;  consequently,  her  port,  more 
than  any  other,  was  subject  not  only  to  the  black  plague, 
bnjt  especially  the  Kgyptian,  then  so  frequent  in  its  explo- 
sions. Induced  by  their  frequent  appearance,  she  pro- 
scribed the  sale  and  destroyed  the  ellccts  of  those  who  had 
died.  She  created  three  protectors  of  health,  a  health 
bureau,  ami  finally  a  lazaretto,  which  subsequently  formed 
tin-  model-  for  all  other  ports.  Her  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  smaller  places  on  the  Adriatic  coast  existing 
then  as  separate  governments.  It  is  probable  that  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  repeated  visitations  of  the  pestilence 
gave  rise  to  that  persistent  hostility  to  strangers  which 
still  exists  in  many  portions  of  Southern  Italy.  From  this 
time,  too,  dates  the  period  at  forty  days  as  necessary  for 
the  observation  of  suspected  persons. 

Another  fact  of  interest  in  this  connection  is,  that  for 
the  /tVat  time  medical  men,  not  only  by  the  aid  of  scholastic 
arguments,  but  by  the  study  of  facts,  interested  themselves 
in  the  question,  "  How  far  contagion  was  concerned  in  the 
transmission  of  the  plague?"  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  celebrated  work  of  Fracastorius  ap- 
peared. It  is  the  first  work  which  speaks  of  contagion  as 
now  understood.  According  to  him,  a  specific  virus 
by  exhalation  from  the  body  of  the  sick,  extends  but  a 
short  distance,  and  attaches  itself  to  certain  substances, 
which  thus  become  contaminated;  this  contamination  re- 
mains, and  may  be  transported  unknown  distances  and 
infect  entire  communities.  He  recognizes  also  that  certain 
other  snli-tam-es  would  not  be  contaminated.  The  public 
mind  seized  eagerly  upon  this  distinction  of  contamination 
and  non -contamination,  the  dc'-ision  of  which  has  been  since 
then  the  source  of  so  many  discussions  and  such  diversity 
of  opinions.  Independently  of  natural  exaggerations, 
ho  wrought  this  double  advantage :  First,  to  show  certain 
real  dangers  not  before  suspected,  and  recall  to  rational 
observation  many  minds  misled  by  the  belief  in  the  influ- 
ence of  the  stars  or  by  their  faith  in  the  (ialcni-t  dogma 
of  occult  causes.  Second,  to  dispel,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
which  was  equally  difficult — certain  prejudices  which  ex- 
aggerated the  property  of  transmission  of  such  diseases, 
and  admitted  that  they  could  be  communicated  by  voice 
and  expression  of  the  sick.  This  opinion  was  still  more 
fortified  by  a  subsequent  work  by  Masaria,  who  showed 
the  immunity  of  persons  who  during  an  epidemic  had  re- 
mained shut  up  ill  their  chateaux  or  in  monasteries,  lie 
limited  the  ravages  in  isolating  the  sick  outside  the  city. 
The  success  which  followed  this  advice  made  his  work  nn 
article  of  faith,  and  it  was  followed  h\  i/ation 

of  similar  establishments  in  all  the  Mediterranean  ports. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Kurope 
found  herself  relative  to  the  plague  in  analogous  condi- 
tions to  those  in  which  we  are  relative  to  cholera.     The 
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e  had  reached  its  maximum  of  diffusion  through  the. 

civilized  world,  and  wa-  especially  terrible  in  all  the  large 

Is.      San  i  tar  v  police  were  c-tabhshed  in  all  or  n 
all,  and  the  most  vigorous  measures  were  ad  .pic  I  fur  the 
sequestration    of  those  stricken.      Itoth   local  and  general 
aiiili.intii-s  acted  in  concord — the  one  in  defining  the  move- 
ment- and  rc-trii-tioii-i  of  the  inhabitant-  ;  the  other  in  sur- 
rounding   tile   infected  city  with  troops    to    pre\  cut  ingress 
or  egle--  except  under  definite  regulations.      The  spirit  of 
ion  was  carried  to  such  extremes  that  without  doubt 
the  scourge  wa*  inien-ilied.  by  compelling  the  iuhal 
in  remain  in  the  int'c-tc  I  districts,  and  often  by  the  i 

qnale  supply  of  food   to  ;  '  :  icted.      Tile  c  i  L'h  !  i  <  n  I  h 

century  was  marked  bribe  more  decided  use  of 

The  effects  were  -  ase  declined  from 

the  interior    portions   of   Kun.pe,  and  wa-   chiefly  cio 

to  the   maritime   ports.      The    ic.:ulati"ns   a-Mimcd  a  more 

it  and  in  sonic   sense   rational  form,  though  III-    pen- 

very    severe   and   enforced   with    intense   rigor. 

Kxplii-it  directions  „,.,-,.  given  to  all  vessels  trading  with 

Iv^vpt     or    the     Levant,    llol     with     relcience    t   .     pa--euger8 

only,  but  also  the  cargo  and  the  ves-el  it-dl.    The  it 

ing  commerce  of  Franco  with  the  Kast  gave  the  port  of 

lies  an  e-peci.il  prominel and  its  la/aictto  be- 
came tin'  nio-t  celebrated  iii  Kurope.  iioi  only  for  the  care 
manifested,  but.  as  knowledge  existed,  for  the  best  man- 
agement. It  enjoyed.  t"o,  the  confidence  of  the  citizens, 
by  several  times  preventing  the  cnntajion  from  spreading 
to  the  city  after  its  entrance  into  the  lazaretto. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  subject  it  is  in- 
teresting to  study  the  minute  di-tinciions  made  not  only 
with  reference  to  the  bill  of  health,  lint  the  mea-iires  of 
precaution  taken  with  reference  to  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise— measures  which,  while  they  might  protect  the 
community,  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  those"  suspected,  and  which,  were  there  the  least 
of  fomites  in  the  vessel  or  cargo,  would  bo  certain 
to  attack  the  poor  unfortunates,  who  were  compelled  to 
undergo  an  almost  unlimited  period  of  observation.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  this  century  observations  were  more 
carefully  and  systematically  instituted,  and  the  modes  of 
propagation  of  the  scourge  more  accurately  noted.  Chief 
among  these  was  the  great  philanthropist  John  Howard. 
He  visited  successively  the  hospitals  and  lazarcttocs  of  the 
Mediterranean  where  the  plague  prevailed;  attacked  en- 
ergetically the  defective  appointments ;  established  the 
importance  of  hygienic  conditions  in  these  estah 
ments ;  sustained  the  inutility  of  quarantines  imposed  on 
merchandise,  and  really  laid  the  foundation  for  the  pi •• 
English  legislation  on  the  subject.  He  dispelled  the  idea 
that  corpses  could  communicate  the  disease — a  point  of 
great  importance,  since  in  many  epidemics  the  dead  were 
allowed  to  accumulate  unburied,  people  flying  from  them  in 
terror.  He  combated  also  the  foolish  and  grotesque  pre- 
cautions taken  by  physicians  and  nurses  to  escape  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  sick,  and  dispelled  the  illusion  that 
the  contagion  could  be  conveyed  by  their  breath. 

Daring  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  doc- 
trine of  quarantine  was  affirmed  with  renewed  energy,  and 
the  privileges  accorded  were  if  possible  more  decided ; 
gradually,  a  more  exact  appreciation  of  facts  induced  a 
more  eclectic  tendency,  preserving  that  which  was  useful 
and  rejecting  that  which  was  exaggerated.  We  notice,  too, 
in  European  governments  the  first  steps  taken  to  stifle  pes- 
tilential maladies  in  their  place  of  origin.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  idea  resulted  in  the  call  of  an  international 
congress  to  consult  upon  the  principles  to  be  laid  down  in 
order  to  prevent  their  widespread  diffusion. 

An  additional  interest  arises  in  the  study  of  this  subject 
from  the  modification  of  the  list  of  diseases  to  which  re- 
strictive measures  should  be  applied.  Up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  no  other  disease  than  the 
plague  had  occupied  the  attention  of  quarantines.  From 
1*L'I.  however,  the  interest  in  this  disease  gradually  sub- 
sided, to  be  replaced  in  a  far  greater  degree  by  the  ques- 
tions of  yellow  fever  and  cholera.  During  the  few  years 
previous  to  this  the  anti-oontagionists  had  inveighed  se- 
verely against  all  restrictive  measures  in  yellow  fever,  as- 
serting that  it  could  not  be  imported,  and  that  those  who 
thus  affirmed  were  men  without  experience  and  of  limited 
information.  Scarcely  had  these  positive  opinions  been 
enunciated,  and  even  obtained  some  credence  in  public 
sentiment,  when  the  ti  rriblc  scourge  of  yellow  fever  which 
invaded  IIarccli.ua  in  I^L'I  appeared.  Its  transmission  by 
sea  was  undeniable ;  reaching  the  quarantine  of  Marseilles, 
it  wnsexi  hided  from  that  city.  For  cholera  a  different  order 
of  circiini-i  red  itself.  The  danger  to  be  ap- 

prehended here  was  not  from  the  side  of  the  sea,  but  from 
the  land.  For  years  European  governments  had  watched 
the  progress  of  the  Indian  scourge,  the  terror  inspired  by 
its  ravages  in  Asia,  and  had  hoped  to  arrest  its  progress 
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on  the  Russian  frontier.  It  was  thought  that  by  creating 
a  cordon  eanitaire  on  the  boundaries  of  each  country  its 
progress  could  be  arrested.  Various  restrictions  to  inter- 
course were  made,  virtually  establishing  quarantines  by 
land  as  well  as  by  soa.  We  all  know  how  useless  were 
these  efforts.  The  rapid  march  of  the  first  cholera  epi- 
demic through  Europe  in  1831,  and  the  fact  that  it  (lid 
not  appear  in  certain  countries  where  no  restrictive  mea- 
sures were  applied,  showed  the  utter  uselessness  of  these 
cordons  sanitaircs  in  thickly-settled  districts,  and  they  were 
Boon  abandoned.  It  had  the  effect  to  revive  the  old  dis- 
cussions relating  to  its  transmissibility  from  man  to  man, 
many  asserting  that  it  was  wholly  epidemic  in  its  charac- 
ter— an  argument  which  had  a  specious  force  from  the 
rapidity  and  uncontrollability  of  its  progress.  Its  con- 
tagion was  treated  by  some  as  a  chimerical  belief;  those 
who  opposed  the  idea  of  contagion  were  considered  truly 
men  of  progress,  since  they  opposed  restrictions  to  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  their  views  were  applied  not  only  to 
cholera,  but  typhus  and  other  diseases.  These  hesitations 
and  differences  more  or  less,  still  continue  among  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  Europe.  Indeed,  the  futility  of  the  ef- 
fort to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  regulations  for  coun- 
tries and  seaports  in  different  localities  having  different 
relations  with  countries  from  which  malignant  diseases  are 
brought,  is  now  acknowledged  there — that  which  experi- 
ence had  long  ago  taught  in  this  country.  Matters  re- 
mained very  much  in  this  unsettled  state,  both  as  to  the 
principles  which  should  govern  the  administration  of  qua- 
rantines and  the  varied  action  of  different  governments, 
•when  in  1850  a  convention  was  called  at  Paris  to  decide  if 
possible  upon  some  uniformity  of  principle.  It  consisted 
of  representatives  from  all  the  principal  European  powers. 
They  were  medical  men,  and  with  them  were  associated 
the  consuls  of  the  respective  countries  represented  in 
France.  Confining  themselves  to  facts  generally  accepted, 
and  by  the  aid  of  mutual  concessinns,  they  arrived  at  a 
code  of  international  sanitary  regulations  which,  though 
since  modified1  in  many  particulars,  has  remained  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  quarantine  legislation.  This  convention 
awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  subject,  and  was  followed 
by  another  gathering  in  Constantinople  in  1805.  At  this 
last  the  value  of  restrictive  measures  was  recognized,  and 
the  still  more  important  duty  of  applying  if  possible  at 
the  source  of  epidemics  all  the  dicta  of  public  hygiene  was 
strenuously  urged — to  stifle  them  in  their  exotic  cradles  by 
removing  the  causes  by  which  they  are  propagated,  and 
thus  diminish  the  zones  over  which  they  spread. 

In  looking  over  the  quarantine  legislation  enacted  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  New  York,  we  are  struck  with  the  freedom 
from  the  prejudices  and  formalities  which  so  long  marked 
all  European  enactments.  Each  principle  has  seemed  to 
spring  from  the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  and,  though 
greatly  modified  of  late  years,  the  working  has  been  based 
on  the  experiences  afforded  by  some  epidemic  just  passed. 

J'mphylactie  Value. — After  this  sketch  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  systems  of  quarantine,  their  prophylactic 
value  may  be  considered.  Various  opinions  exist  on  this 
point  in  Europe  and  this  country — the  one  denying  all  san- 
itary value  to  their  restrictions,  the  other  claiming  exag- 
gerated benefits.  On  looking  closer  at  the  school  opposing 
all  sequestration,  it  will  be  found  that  its  opinions  are  based 
on  the  surroundings  and  climate  of  their  particular  l»ftli- 
tiet — where,  from  the  nature  of  their  position  to  neighbor- 
ing countries,  no  restrictive  measures  could  be  applied  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  countries  situate  in  latitudes  where  the 
exotic  pestilences,  all  of  which  find  their  endemic  dwelling 
in  the  torrid  zone,  can,  with  the  exception  of  cholera,  find 
but  a  short  season  when  temperature  and  hygrometrio  con- 
ditions favor  their  development.  Such  persons,  studying 
alone  from  their  own  standpoint,  attempt  to  apply  general 
principles  for  all  localities.  Quarantines  are  not  essential 
to  the  higher  regions  of  the  temperate  zone,  nor  to  the 
localities  in  the  torrid  where  climate  and  temperature 
readily  make  cholera  and  yellow  fever  endemic. 

\'<>hi<  o/'  Sfju'-Ktration. — Sequestration  is  only  valuable 
in  localities  where  a  general  supervision  of  the  means  by 
which  disease  may  be  brought  is  eauily  mtide,  and  which 
are  separated  by  a  natural  zone  from  suspected  districts. 
Such  are  localities  on  islands  or  in  cities  where  the  entrance 
of  the  disease  would  be  almost  wholly  by  sea.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  topographical  conditions  are  less  favor- 
able this  isolation  from  contagious  diseases  is  almost  im- 
possible, and  consequently  it  is  illogical  to  impose  such 
conditions  upon  them.  Still  another  series  of  conditions 
would  modify  the  application  of  these  measures.  Such  arc 
countries  situated  in  the  endemic  zone  of  the  disease  which 
it  is  desired  to  restrain.  Before  deciding  upon  its  applica- 
tion for  any  given  locality,  it  should  be  determined  whether 
it  does  not  already  exist  there,  it  may  be  in  complete  evo- 
lution or  as  a  localized  germ.  To  apply  restrictive  mea- 


sures without  first  determining  these  facts  is  to  establish 
useless  barriers  ami  renew  under  another  form  one  of  the 
principal  abuses  of  the  old  system.  If  the  general  prin- 
ciples expressed  are  correct,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make 
the  particular  application.  Such  application  must  be  found- 
ed upon  the  natural  history,  the  manner  of  transmission,  and 
the  period  of  incubation  of  the  disease,  and  in  shaping 
restrictive  measures  all  incidental  circumstances  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Wherever  rational  hygienic  measures  are 
faithfully  pursued,  not  only  at  the  source  of  the  infection, 
but  also  on  the  vessels  in  transit,  it  should  be  a  powerful 
modifying  element  in  the  restrictions  applied  to  passengers, 
cargo,  or  vessel  on  their  arrival  in  port. 

Quarantine  of  the  fort  of  Noc  York. — The  quarantine 
department  of  the  port  of  New  York  consists  of  a  board- 
ing-station at  Clifton,  on  Staten  Island,  a  summer  board- 
ing-station on  a  station-ship  anchored  in  the  lower  bay,  4 
miles  below  the  Narrows,  and  two  artificial  islands — viz. 
Hoffman  Island,  of  about  3J  acres,  and  Dix  Island,  of 
about  3  acres.  The  burying-ground  is  at  Seguin's  Point, 
on  the  south-eastern  part  of  Staten  Island,  about  1  mile  N. 
of  the  Prince's  Bay  lighthouse.  lle>i(les  these,  the  hos- 
pitals on  Ward's  and  Blackwell's  islands  are  used  for  the 
reception  of  certain  patients,  who  are  cared  for  under  the 
law  by  the  quarantine  department.  This  quarantine  was 
originally  established  to  guard  against  the  importation  by 
shipping  of  yellow  fever  or  any  other  infectious  distem- 
per in  1784.  The  diseases  against  which  it  now  applies 
are  "  yellow  fever,  cholera,  typhus  or  ship  fever,  and  small- 
pox, and  any  new  disease,  not  now  known,  of  a  contagious, 
infectious,  or  pestilential  nature."  In  the. management  of 
these  diseases,  of  which  the  four  named  are  subject  to 
treatment,  smallpox  patients  are  sent  to  the  smallpox  hos- 

!)it;il  <m  Blackwell's  Island,  typhus  fever  to  the  emigrant 
lospital  for  that  disease  on  Ward's  Island,  and  cholera 
and  yellow  fever  to  the  quarantine  hospital  on  J>i\  Island. 
If  both  the  latter  diseases  are  in  the  harbor  at  the  same 
time,  the  station-ship  is  used  as  a  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  one  of  them.  The  two  artificial  islands  of  the  de- 
partment are  wonders  of  artificial  construction.  They  are 
built  on  the  W.  Bank,  a  shoal  which  forms  the  western 
limit  of  the  ship-channel  (E.  Bank  being  on  the  other  side 
of  it),  and  at  the  time  of  their  construction  stood  in  water 
about  7  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Dix  Island,  the  most 
southerly,  is  covered  by  a  hospital  structure  of  wood  one 
story  high,  containing  eight  hospital  wards  100  feet  long, 
and  witli  room  for  beds  on  each  side.  Two  additional 
buildings,  of  the  same  size,  arc  used  for  attendants,  for 
store-rooms  and  kitchen,  and  for  the  engine-house.  The 
disinfection-cham,ber  (where  disinfection  is  practised  with 
superheated  steam,  hot  water,  chlorine,  or  other  gases,  and 
liquid  disinfectants  as  required),  laundry,  and  workshop 
occupy  another  building  about  100  feet  long.  The  con- 
struction of  the  hospital  is  that  known  as  the  ''American 
pavilion."  of  which  style  this  is  an  improved  ami  favor- 
able specimen,  the  general  plan  being  a  long  corridor,  with 
doors  along  the  sides  opening  into  the  wards,  which  are 
arranged  passable  to  each  other  and  at  right  angles  with 
it,  thus  giving,  by  the  windows  and  other  means,  the  most 
unobstructed  ventilation  to  a  hospital  built  in  a  location 
where  the  surrounding  conditions  of  hygiene  are  unex- 
celled. The  record  of  this  hospital  shows  the  effect  of 
these  conditions  in  the  unexampled  recoveries  from  disease 
among  those  under  treatment.  Hoffman  Island  has  three 
large  brick  buildings  of  full  two  stories  each  for  the  recep- 
tion of  well  persons,  including  passengers  and  crew  of 
vessels  so  infected  with  epidemic  disease  that  their  disem- 
barkation is  required  before  it  can  be  stayed.  The  build- 
ings are  of  brick,  and  the  two  larger  ones  not  divided  into 
rooms,  each  story  being  a  large  ward,  in  which  berths  can 
be  placed  for  several  thousand  steerage,  and  the  third 
building  being  divided  into  rooms  tot  the  other  passenger*. 
These  islands  were  first  recommended  as  possible  by  lien. 
Bcnham,  N.  Y.  engineer  corps,  in  the  New  York  assembly, 
Dec.  19,  1859,  who  furnished  working  estimate  and  plans 
and  their  construction  was  commenced  in  1807,  and  com- 
pleted in  1874,  at  an  expense  somewhat  above  $1,000,000. 
All  vessels  arriving  from  a  foreign  port  during  the  en- 
tire year,  and  all  vessels  from  any  place  in  America  in  that 
ordinary  range  from  which  they  pass  S.  of  Cape  Henlopen, 
arriving  between  the  first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day 
of  November,  and  all  vessels  on  board  of  which  any  per- 
son shall  have  been  sick  of  quarantinable  disease,  arc  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation,  inspection,  and  decision  of  the  health- 
officer  of  the  port.  After  inspection  they  are  permitted  to 
proceed  without  detention  if  free  from  contagious  diseases 
to  the  public  health.  In  case  of  infectious  disease  being 
on  board,  the  measures  taken  are  based  upon  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  each  particular  case.  The  sick  are 
removed  to  one  of  the  quarantine  hospitals,  and  if  there  is 
no  further  danger  apprehended  the  vessel  is  allowed  to 
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paes.     In  summer,  with  yellow  fever  on  board  and  from  a  I 

port  where  vel!ow  ie\er  prevails,  the  vessel  discharges  her  ! 
DftTgO  in  lighters  in  tin-  stream  before  going  to  dock,  and  18 
cleansed  carefully  and   her    hil^e-    washed,  besides   being 
thoroughly  disinfected  iind  \ 'entiluted. 

The  importance  of  deciding  the  detention  and  measures 

Iicce--arv    in     e.ich    r:i-.-,    upon     ill)     i  II  ve-t  i  <_Mt  i"tl   of   the    C1T- 

en  m  *t  mice-  surround  ing  it.  is  c\  idt-ul  in  tin-  ca-c  of  yellow 
t«",.T  :iii<l  cholera.      I  nder  tin-  ].[-(»•*•--  of  quarantine  prac-  i 
tised  formerly,  and   in  the  East  still   in  u*c,  th<>  detention 
f..r  :i  CUM-  of  cither  of  these  (lineages  would  be  either  for  a  | 
month  <>r  pcrhap-  the  entire  M-ii-nii.     As  it  in  at  present,  a. 
single  ease  of  cholera  having  occurred  liefure  arrival,  and 
a  period  elapsed  equal  to  its  time  of  incubation,  and  fol- 
lowed  hv   no  others,   would   only  secure  a  detention   long 
enough  to  furnish  an  ;icciir;itc  and  th-irough  in-pectionof   (' 

t!,..  v. •—.•!,  tlM  •  •..iidilion  mid  that  of  the  |.a.--i-nL'ei-J.  Ill 
Of  an  e\|cn-i\c  and  i'atal  epidemic  of  cholera  occur- 
ring on  n  vessel  arriving  in  warm  \\eathcr,  every  p- r  <>n 
M  be  removed  to  Holl'man  Island,  and  the  vessel,  after 
purification,  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  city.  The  people 
from  her  would  lie  detained  until  no  more  dinease  appeared. 
th"-e  who  became  sick  being  at  once  removed  to  Dix  Island 
in  the  steamboats  which  are  kept  for  this  purpose:  and  being 
•nder  circumstances  favorable  for  the  suppression  of  the 
disease,  and  those  attacked  bring  treated  for  it  in  a  ;• 
suitable  for  cure,  there  would  result  -  tention  and  j 

fatality  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

All  the  advances  made  in  the  New  York  quarantine  have  j 
had  for  their  motive  the  reduction  of  the  detention  and  an- 
noyance of  delay  in  cases  of  disease  which  the  fears  and 
traditions  of  the  populace  would  not  permit  ashore,  and 
which  were  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  popular  word 
"pest,"  while  at  the  flame  time  commerce  should  be  as 
little  embarrassed  as  possible.  Naturally  some  evila  crept 
into  the  management  of  affairs  so  delicate  as  the  adjust- 
meiit  hetuerii  lm-ine.-s  interest  and  .-unitary  requirement; 
but  the  march  of  improvement  has  at  last  placed  this  de- 
uirtincnt  in  a  position  when?  the  health-officer  is  sustained 
n  :vll  his  official  aeN  by  the  commercial  interest*  of  New- 
York,  which  Iind  in  his  pass  a  protection  from  the  dan- 
gers to  trade  which  would  follow  a  commerce  in  which 
was  no  sanitary  restriction.  Thus,  the  apparently 
incongruous  interest-,  quarantine  and  commerce,  are  united 
at  this  port  upon  a  system  which  is  satisfactory  to  and 
adequate  for  both.  S.  OAKLRY  VANOERI*" 

Quarlrs  i  FIE  VMIS).  b.  at  Stewards,  Essex,  England,  in 
15(JU :  wiis  educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  studied 
law  at  LiiH'o  In's  Inn;  was  a  member  of  the  suite  of  the 
queen  of  llohemia,  daughter  of  James  I.;  afterward  sec- 
retary to  Archbishop  Usher  in  Dublin;  was  driven  from 
Ireland  with  the  loss  of  his  property  by  the  rebellion  of 
1641  ;  was  appointed  chronologist  to  the  city  of  London; 
espnused  the  royal  cause  in  the  great  rebellion,  joining 
King  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  and  suffered  sequestration  of 
his  property.  D.  in  London  Sept.  S,  1044.  Author  of 
Dirint-  K)nl,lrin§  (16;if)),  The  Knr-hiritli<m  nf  M>><litation» 
(1GII),  and  other  moral  works  filled  with  quaint  conceits, 
which  still  procure  them  readers,  and  of  The  Loyal  Con- 
vert  (1644).  a  defence  of  the  royal  cause. — His  son  JOHX, 
b.  in  Essex  in  1624,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  served  in  the 
royalist  forces,  and  wrote  books  in  a  style  similar  to  that 
of  his  father.  D.  of  the  plague  in  London  in  1665. 

Quar'ryville,  p.-v.,  Eden  tp.,  Lancaster  co..  Pa.,  at 
southern  terminus  of  Lancaster  and  Quarryvillo  Narrow- 
gauge  H.  K..  ships  vast  quantities  of  lime. 

Clnartermas'ter-General,  in  the  U.  S.  army,  has 
the  rank  of  brigadier  geiiernl.  and  is  at  the  head  of  the 
quartermaster's  department,  which  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  providing  means  of  transportation  by  land  and  water 
for  troops  ati<l  for  all  material  of  war;  it  furnishes  horses 
for  artillery  nnd  cavalry ;  provides  and  supplies  tents,  camp 
and  garrison  i>i|iiip!ige.  forage  and  fuel,  and  all  necessary 
material  for  shelter  of  troops :  it  builds  barracks,  hospitals, 
and  storeliouf-es  ;  provides  wagons,  ambulances,  ana  har- 
ne-<  i  except  for  artillery);  constructs  and  repairs  roads, 
military  telegraphs,  railroads,  and  bridges,  docks  and 
wharvc>  ;  clothes  the  army  :  and  is  charged  generally  with 
all  disbursements  attending  military  operations  not  ex- 
pn-s-ly  assigned  by  law  or  regulation  to  other  stall  depart 
incuts.  The  organization  of  the  department,  as  now  fixed 
by  law.  is  as  follows:  1  qu:irterma-ter -general,  with  rank 
of  brigadier-general;  1  asM.-tant  unartennaster-generals, 
with  rank  of  colonel;  8  deputy  quartermaster-general-, 
with  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel;  14  quartermasters,  with 
rank  of  major;  30  assistant  quarterma.-ter. ,  with  rank  of 
captain.  There  is  also  for  each  regiment  of  the  line  a  j 
regimental  quartermaster,  selected  from  among  the  lieu-  | 
tenants  of  the  regiment,  who  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  a 
quartermaster-sergeant.  C.  G.  SAWTELLE. 


Quartet'  [It.  i/n-nt,  tt,,\.  in  music,  a  composition  writ- 
ten lor  only  four  instrument-  or  voices,  thus  diHcring 
from  a  ehoru-  of  tin-  same  number  .if  part-.  The  teim 
is  sometimes  used  in  reference  to  the  performers  them- 
MlVM. 

Quar'to  Sant'  Klc'na,  town  of  Sardinia,  pm> 

_-liari,  about  J  miles  from  the  town  of  Cagliari.     The 
ho n-.  -  .tie  lur  tl.c  nio-t  part  of  a  MI  ml  built  of 

crude  brick-,  tlo-  -li.et-  are  in  a  bad  condition.  :ind  rh<- 
women  perform  both  the  agi  ictiltural  and  the  dome-tic 
labor,  the  men  being  occupied  ill  Ii-hing,  hunting,  and 
lumbering.  1'.  in  1-71,  (',117. 

Quartz.    Sec  iti.oi ....      .  LL,  by  Poor.  T.  Smut 

Hi  xr,  I.L.I).;   and  ,»n.i,-.\,  by  II.  WoRTJ,  A.  M. 

Quartz,  tp.,  1'lumas  co.,  Cal.     P.  810. 

Qim*'<|iictoii,  p.-v.,  Liberty  tp.,  Buchanan  CO.,  la., 
on  Wapsipinieon  Hiver. 

Qlias'sia,  in  medicine,  the  wood  of  certain  trees  of  the 
natural  order  Simarubaeen1.  All  the  specie-  ..t  tbi-  order 
are  noted  for  the  intense  bitterness  of  their  wood,  and  until 
about  the  end  of  the  ht-t  century  quas-ia  wood  was  ob- 
tained from  ^/<m**i./  MMPB,  a  ^uiall  tree  or  shrub  native  in 
Panama.  Vcm-y.iichi,  liuiana.  and  Northern  Brazil,  lint  the 
wood  of  Siiiitirr/lf'i  i.>,-, l*n  being  found  to  have  the 
properties,  and  the  latter  bcin'_r  a  tree  of  much  greater 
hi/e.  the  quassia  of  commerce  is  now  almost  wholly  ol. 
tained  from  this  source.  >'.  <,,-<••!»,<  is  a  tree  from  fifty  to 
t-i.xty  feet  high,  with  small  yellowish  and  greenish  (lowers, 
and  the  fruit  a  drupe,  black  and  shining,  and 
as  a  pea.  It  \s  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  the  Caribbean 
Islands,  where  it  goes  by  the  name  of  bitter  nth.  The 
wood  is  whiti.-h.  but  turns  yellowish  on  exposure.  It  has 
no  smell,  but  a  most  intense,  though  pure,  bitter  taste.  The 
bitterness  depends  upon  a  neutral  crystnllizable  principle 
called  >yim««i>i> .  I  'nmm'icuil  quassia-wood  consists  of  pieces 
of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree  of  various  sizes.  For 
«.-e  by  the  druggist  it  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  raspings 
or  turnings.  Quassia,  like  other  pure  vegetable  bitters, 
tends  in  small  quantity  to  excite  appetite  and  promote  di- 
ge-tion.  In  large  dose  it  nauseates.  It  is  sometimes  used 
in  medicine  as  a  stomachic  bitter,  but  other  less  harsh  and 
disagreeable  bitters  are  generally  preferred.  Cups  turned 
out  of  the  solid  wood  arc  sometimes  employed  to  prepare 
a  weak  quassia  infusion  by  simply  allowing  cold  water  to 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  in  them.  The  water  speedily 
becomes  impregnated  with  the  bitter  principle,  and  may 
then  bo  drunk.  KMWAUI.  (Vims. 

Quatcr'nions  [Lat.  tjuatcruio,  "a  ect  of  four"]. 
The  calculus  of  quaternions  i.s  an  alg.bra  of  four  units, 
invented  by  the  late  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  An- 
drews professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
and  royal  astronomer  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing and  investigating  the  relations  of  Space,  direc- 
tional as  well  as  quantitative.  The  four  units,  in  the  com- 
mon presentation  of  the  subject,  are  the  unit  of  number 
and  three  unit-lengths,  denoted  by  i,j,  i;  taken  in  mutually 
perpendicular  directions,  and  corresponding  to  the  three 
dimensions  of  extension;  but  any  four  independent  func- 
tions of  these  units  may  be  substituted  for  them. 

(1)  The  elements  of  quaternions  arc  iiwmdei-tand  directed 
,•;,//,!  linen.     Hamilton  calls  numbers  SCAI.ARS,  regarding 
them  as  forming  one  continuous  scale,  which  extends  from 
—  oo  to  +  oo .     He  refers  the  conception  of  number,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Kantian  principles,  to  the  intuition  of  Time, 
and  calls  common  algebra  the  science  of  Pure  Time,  in 
contrast  to  geometry  as  the  science  of  Pure  Space.     This 
v  iew  forms  a  part  of  a  very  interesting  general  theory  of 
the  nature  of  mathematics,  but  the  principles  of  quater- 
nions have  no  necessary  dependence  on  it. 

(2)  A  right  line,  regarded  relatively  to  both  length  and 
direction,  is  called  by  Hamilton  a  Vi.i  nu:.  because  it  rep- 
resents that  operator  which  carriei  a  point  from  one  defi- 
nite position  to  another.     A  vector  in  the  complete  cxprcs 
sion  of  the  geometric  difference,  of  ;j<i«iV/,oi  of  its  extremi- 
ties.  Thus,  we  may  write  (using  the  signs  in  the  geometric 
sense) — 

AB  =  B  —  A ,  B  =  (B  —  A)  +  A  —  AB  +  A  ; 

and  we  have  BA  =  —  AB,  as  in  Cartesian  geometry,  which 
nniy  he  regarded  as  only  an  imperfect  form  of  quaternions. 
Two  vectors  arc  equal  if  they  have  the  same  length  and 
the  same  direction. 

Since  a  vector  represents  the  relative  position  of  two 
points,  it  involves  THRKR  distinct  numerical  (or  scalar) 
elements,  answering  to  the  three  dimensions  of  space. 
These  may  be  taken  according  to  any  system  of  Carte-iiin 
co-ordinates,  or  they  may  be  left  implicitly  involved  in  a 
single  -vmbol.  such  as  ,t.  used  to  denote  a  vector. 

\  ..tors  are  a.ided  geometrically.     For  if  A,  B,  c  are 
any  three  points  in  space, 
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B=  (B  —  A)  +  A,  C  =  (C—  B)  +B=(C  —  A)  +  A; 

(c  —  A)  =  (c  —  B)  +  (B  —  A),  or  AC  =  BC  +  An. 
This  addition  includes  the  algebraic  addition  used  in  Car- 
tesian geometry  as  a  special  case.     The  theory  of  the  par- 
allelogram shows  that  the  addition  of  vectors  is  commuta- 
tive ;  that  is,  that  a  +  ft  =  ft  +  a. 

If  a  =  OA,  and  p  =  OB,  then  ft  —  a  =  AB.  Again,  p  —  xa. 
-f.  (1  —  u1)  ft,  where  x  is  variable,  is  the  equation  of  the  line 
AB  ;  p  —  xa  f- yft  is  the  equation  of  the  plane  OAB;  while 
any  rector  p  may  be  written  in  the  form  p  =  j-a  +  yft  +  zy, 
provided  a,  ft,  y  are  not  complanar,  and  (in  particular)  in 
the  useful  form 

p  =  xi  +  yj  +  zk, 

where  i,J,  k  are  the  units  already  named,  and  y,  y,  z  are  the 
projections  of  p  on  the  directions  i,j,  k,  and  represent  the 
three  scalar  elements  of  p. 

In  general,  p  =  a  represents  a  point,  p  =  ./V  a  curve,  p  = 
f(x,  y)  a  Burface,,and  p  =/(*,  y,  z)  any  point  in  space,  / 
in  all  these  cases  denoting  a  vector  function. 

(4)  A  vector  a  may  be  converted  into  any  other  vector  ft 
(or  into  a  vector  geometrically  equal  toft)  either  by  <c/  f'>",/ 
to  a  the  vector  ft  —  a,  or  by  multiplying  it  by  a  factor  fta  -1, 
which  changes  its  length  in  the  required  ratio  and  turns  it 
through  the  required  angle  in  the  plane  aft.     This  factor 
involves  FOUR  distinct  scalar  elements,  which  may  be  taken 
in  various  ways ;  for  example,  as  the  ratio  of  the  lengths, 
the  angle  between  the  lines,  and  the  two  angles  which  de- 
termine the  aspect  of  the  plane.     It  is  therefore  called  a 
QUATERNION. 

(5)  The  addition  of  quaternions  is  defined  by  the  for- 
mula (q  -f-  r)  a  =  qa  -f-  ra.      Thus,  if  ft  —  ija,  and  y  =  ra, 
then  ft  +  y  =  (q  +  r)o;  and  we  have,  as  for  vectors,  q  +  r 
=  '•  +  ?. 

The  multiplication  of  quaternions  is  defined  by  the  for- 
mula j>'fa  —  ji.fja.  Thus,  if  ft  =  (/a,  and  y  --  ra  —  ftft  —  /J.'/a, 

then  r  —  />'/.  In  common  algebra,  multiplication  is  a**o- 
ti'itii'i',  dittribtttivtf  and  commutative;  that  is,  it  obeys  the 
laws — 

pqr  =  p.qr  =  pq.r, 

(P  +  l}  (r  +  •)  =Pr  +  ]"  +  V  +  r'r 

PI  =  IP- 

Quaternion  multiplication  is  found  to  be  associative  and 
distributive,  but  in. general  NON-OOMMI'TATIVK.  Hence,  in 
quaternion  formulas  the  order  of  the  factors  of  any  prod- 
uct must  be  carefully  observed.  But  ttcalur  factors  are 
subject  only  to  the  rules  of  common  algebra. 

(6)  If  a  and  ft  are  parallel,  fta~l  is  reduced  to  a  single 
element ;  for  it   becomes    a   positive   or  negative   scalar. 
Thus,  scalars  may  be  regarded  as  special  forms  of  quater- 
nions. 

If  a  and  ft  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  fta.~l  involves 
only  three  arbitrary  elements,  since  its  angle  is  given.  It 
occurred  to  Hamilton  to  consider  a  rector,  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  aft,  and  bearing  the  same  ratio  of  length  to  a 
unit-vector  that  ft  bears  to  a  as  a  multiplier,  equivalent  to 
the  quadrantal  quaternion  fta  ~  l ;  and  this  procedure  he 
justified  by  showing  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
addition  and  multiplication.  It  may  be  likened  to  the 
representation  of  a  couple  by  its  axis  in  mechanics.  To 
the  happy  discovery  of  the  possibility  of  this  substitution, 
which  makes  a  vector  (as  well  as  a  scalar)  a  special  form  of 
quaternion,  and  enables  us  to  express  any  quaternion  in 
terms  of  the  four  units  already  named,  and  to  combine 
scalars,  vectors,  and  quaternions  with  perfect  freedom,  the 
simplicity  and  power  of  the  system  are  largely  due.  The 
product  of  any  two  vectors,  again,  is  a  quaternion,  by  the 
principle  pq  =  r,  and,  conversely,  any  quaternion  may  be 
represented  by  an  expression  of  the  form  aft,  which  is  often 
preferable  to  the  form  fta  ~  *. 

Again,  a  and  ft  being  any  two  vectors,  if  ft'  and  ft"  are 
the  resolved  parts  of  ft  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  a,  we 
have  fta~  '  =  ft'a~l  +  ft"a  -  ',of  which  the  first  term, being 
a  scalar,  is  called  the  SCALAR  of  fta  ~  l,  Spa  ~  i,  and  the 
second  term,  being  a  vector,  is  called  the  VKCTOR  of  fta  -  l, 
Vfta~  '.  Thus,  any  quaternion  may  be  resolved  by  the 
formula 

q  =  Sq  +  Vq,  or  q  =  w  +  xi  +  yj  +  zk, 

a  form  which  exhibits  the  four  scalar  elements  of  q  as  co- 
efficients of  the  four  units,  ],  i,  ;,  and  k.  We  have  also 
S(p  +  q)  =  Sp  +  Sq,  V(p  +  q)  =  Vp  +  Vq. 

(7)  Any  quaternion  q  may  be  resolved  into  the  product 
of  two  factors — a  stretching  factor,  called  the  TENSOR  of 
q,  1q,  which  changes  the  length  of  the  vector  on  which  q 
operates ;  and  a  turning  factor,  called  the  VERSOR  of  q,  \jq, 
which  changes  the  direction  of  the  vector ;  and  these  two 
factors  may  be  regarded  as  operating  in  either  order.     The 
tensor  of  a  vector  is  its  length,  and  the  versor  is  a  unit- 
length  in  the  direction  of  the  assumed  vector.    We  have 
then 


q  =  tq.Vq  =  Vq.tq,  a  =  Ta.Ua  =  Ua.Ta,  T    =- -,  U~  =    g=, 

and  in  general  T(;K/)  =  Tp.fq,  V(pq)  =  U/>.Ug. 

A  tensor  is  always  a  positive,  or  more  properly  a  «'V/»- 
leftv,  number.  If  a  and  ft  are  equal  in  length,  Ta  =  Tp; 
if  they  are  parallel,  Uo  =  ±  U/3 ;  and  for  any  two  vectors, 
TUo  =  TU0  =  1.  The  tensor  of  a  scalar  is  its  arithmetical 
value ;  the  versor  of  a  scalar  is  ±  1.  Again,  S<^  =  TV/. COB 

(8)  A  unit-vector,  regarded  as  a  quaternion,  is  a  aemi- 
inversor,  and  hence  its  square  is  an  inversor.     That  is,  if 
Ta  =  1,  a2  ~  —  1 ;  and,  in  general,  a2  =  —  T2a.     Any  unit- 
vector  (or  any  quadrantal-versor),  then,  is  a  representation 
of  ]/  —  1,  which  thus  has  an  infinity  of  different  real  wttnes ; 
but  all  'these  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  symbolical 
scalar  ^/  —  1,  which  is  without  interpretation,  and  which 
may  present  itself  in  quaternions,  as  in  ordinary  analysis. 
Hamilton  calls  scalars,  vectors,  and  quaternions  which  in- 
volve the  scalar  j/  —  1.  bitcalars,  bivectors,  and  bifftuit-  /•- 
nions.      But  the  expediency   of   using   these   distinctive 
terms  is  doubtful,  since  the  imaginary  appears  to   be  a 
necessary  development  of  scalar  number.     This,  however, 
is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  remains  to  be  more  fully 
investigated.     Hamilton  has  generally  refrained  from  the 
use  of  scalar  imaginaries  in  his  applications. 

(9)  If  /,  j,  k  are  so  taken  that  rotation  from  _/  to  k  is 
positive  relatively  to  i  as  an  axis,  wo  have  the  following 
important  relations : 

ij  =  — ^'t  =  /.*,  jk  =  —  kj  =  i,  ki  =  —  i  k  —j, 
i2  =  j 2  =  £2  _  fjii  _  yj  ;  _  j.  ;j  _  _  ).ji  _  _  ikj  _  _  j  iff  _  _  l . 

(10)  Any  quaternion   q  may  bo  written    in  the    form 
m  (cos  Q  4-  a  sin  0),  where  m  =  Tq,  Q  =  ~^q,  and  a  (a  value  of 
I/ — 1)  is  a  unit-vector  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  q 

(and  =  UVo);  or   again    in    the  form  a",  where  "  =  -~, 
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Ta  =  y'lq,  and  Ua  =  Wq.  The  analogy  of  these  forms  to 
those  used  in  Cauehy's  calculus  of  imaginaries  will  be  im- 
mediately recognized.  Since  the  angle  of  the  product  of 
two  complanar  quaternions  is  obviously  the  sum  of  the 
angles  of  the  factors,  we  have  at  once  the  rule  for  the 
multiplication  of  imaginaries  and  DC  Moivrc's  Theorem; 
and  the  general  formulas  of  plane  trigonometry  are  readily 
deduced  from  the  same  simple  principle. 

(11)  The  CONJUGATE  of  a  quaternion  (=Sq  —  Vq)  is  an 
important  form  in  the  development  of  general  equations 
and  in  effecting  reductions  in  particular  cases.     But,  with- 
in the  limits  necessarily  allotted  to  this  article,  it  is  best  to 
restrict  the  discussion  to  matters  of  general  principle  and 
a  few  of  the  most  primary  notations,  without  attempting  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  practical  working  of  the  calculus. 

(12)  Since  the  sum  or  the  product  of  two  quaternions  is 
a  quaternion,  it  follows  that  any  algebraic  function — and, 
by  the  doctrine  of  series,  any  transcendental  function — of 
quaternions  is  a  quaternion ;   and  no    more  complicated 
orders  of  quantity  can  be  introduced  into  the  calculus,  at 
least  by  direct  functional  operations. 

We  have  considered  equations  of  the  forms  p  =  /*,  p  = 
f(.r,y),p=f(x,y,z).  But  the  forms  of  equations  most 
characteristic  of  quaternions  are  those  which  involve  ex- 
plicitly no  scalar  variables.  The  equation  <f>p  —  n,  where  a 
is  a  given  quaternion,  is  not  generally  possible,  being 
equivalent  to  four  scalar  equations  in  three  variables,  un- 
less the  four  elements  of  a  are  connected  by  one  or  more 
relations  determined  by  the  form  of  £.  If  <t>  determines 
one  relation,  which  a  satisfies,  the  equation  is  determinate  ; 
if  two,  we  have  the  equation  of  a  curve  ;  if  three,  the  equa- 
tion of  a  surface.  Thus,  a  scalar  equation  in  p  is  the  equa- 
tion of  a  surface;  while  a  vector  equation  is  regularly  de- 
terminate, hut  may  belong  to  cither  of  the  other  classes. 
For  example,  Saftp  =  0  is  the  equation  of  the  plane  aft ; 
p2  =  02;  or  g(p  +  a)  (p  —  a)  =  0,  or  Tp  =  Ta  is  the  equation 
of  a  sphere ;  p  =  a  and  Vaftp  =  y  give  but  one  point  each  ; 
Vap  =  y  is  the  equation  of  a  straight  line  parallel  to  a,  pro- 
vided y  is  perpendicular  to  a,  and  is  otherwise  impossible ; 
V.Va|3Vap  =  0  is  the  equation  of  the  plane  a|3.  The  general 
solution  of  a  quaternion  equation  of  the  first  degree  is  treat- 
ed fully  by  Hamilton  in  the  Elements,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  profound  sections  of  that  great  work. 

(13)  The  differential  of  a  function  fq  is  a  linear  and 
homogeneous  function  of  dq,  but  not  generally  reducible  to 
the  form  fq-dq,  on  account  of  the  non-commutative  cha- 
racter of  quaternions.     For  example, 

d(j2)  =  dq.q  +  q.dq,  but  not  =2q.dq, 


In  fact 


da 
d(q  -  1)  =  —  q  ~  *.dq.q  -  ',  but  »o(  =  —  — J. 

dfq.  '  -          -  -        -.» 

•*•  involve 
dq 


ves  not  only  q,  but  also  the  arbitrary 
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ratios  of  the  four  Kcalar  elements  ..I'  <\,/.    Hence,  in  quatcr-   | 

II i lillcrentiation  the  dlll'eicntial  alone    is    sought:    while 

the  dcrivativ  e  ha.-,  in  general,  no  meaning,  unli-.-  I  hi-  inde- 
pendent \.-n.  ilar.  For  the  diflcn  ntiation  of  nn 
iin|, licit  or  inverse  function  the  solution  of  n  linear  equation 

is  I c--ar\  . 

F.ir  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  differential  as  a  futile 
fitnrtio't,  Hamilton  has  dc\i-ed  tin-  totlowin::  lorninla  of 
delinition,  in  which  dy  is  an  arbitrary  tinite  quaternion: 

:(/,     ,  lira.  «{/(.,    :     'l7)     -/,,]. 

H          ,'  \  "     / 

This  definition  is  no!  e-  -en!  ial  tit  'juatcrnion  differentiation, 
which  may  be  'iniplilied  by  the  use  of  intinite-iinals,  but 
it  exemplifies  Hamilton's  extreme  devotion  to  ri^'or  of 
(leinoii-tralion.and  itis  by  far  the  best  Conn  of  the  method 
of  limits  that  lias  lirni  proposed,  and  equivalent  to  the 
\cutoniall  conception  of  a  tlnxion. 

ill)  '['he  calculus  of  quaternions  may  be  regarded  in 
two  light* — as  a  contribution  to  mathematical  philosophy, 
and  u  an  instrument  of  research.  Its  value,  in  the  funuer 
jioint  of  \ie«,  \~  probably  undisputed;  and  it  has  had  a 
strong  influence  in  deepening  the  channel  of  mathematical 
thnu^ht.  an'l  in  reducing  mam  obscure  questions  in  first 
]irinei|.les  to  their  true  elements.  Its  utility  as  a  method 
was  long  regarded  with  imn-h  skepticism,  lint  the  mathe- 
matical world  lias  been  coming  more  and  more  to  acknow- 
ledge its  value;  ami  it  no  longer  seems  extravag:> 
maintain  that  Hamilton's  profound  calculus  is  the  most 
pou.vful  instrument  of  investigation  that  mathematicians 
have  yet  HMMwd,  an  1  that  by  which  the  next  great  ad- 
vance in  their  science  is  likely  to  be  made. 

Among   the   practical   merits   of  quaternions    may    be 
named — the  directness  with  which  this  calculus  seizes  on 
the    fundamental    relations    of  geometry   and    mechanics, 
without  reference  to  arbitrary  axes  ;  the  ease  and  natural- 
ness of  its,  conception*:  its  power  of  embodying  in  one  sira- 
i  nation  all  that  is  expressed  by  several  (generally  more 
Unary  analysis:  the  variety 

and  facility  of  its  transformations,  whereby  the  leading  theo- 
rems, including  those  commonly  esteemed  the  most  diffi- 
cult, readily  emerge  from  the  axioms;  the  natural  promi- 
nence it  is  found  to  give  to  those  einicoptions  which  have 
proved  themselves  the  most  fertile  as  pri  nciples  of  research; 
and  the  readiness  with  which  its  equations  can  be  trans- 
lated at  any  time  into  common  algebraic  language.  The 
whole  trigonometry  of  the  plane  triangle  is  contained  in, 
and  easily  deduced  from,  the  single  obvious  equation 
a  =  £  t-  y.  Spherical  trigonometry',  likewise,  is  embodied 
in  one  simple  equation.  The  tangent  to  a  curve  of  which 
p  is  the  variable  vector  is  dp,  while  the  curvature  of  a  curve 
and  the  velocity  and  acceleration  of  a  moving  point  are 
equal,  in  amount  anil  direction,  to  D.'p,  DIP,  IVp  :  and  Dtzp 
=  Dgpbt1*  +  D.'pCDi")* — which  is  one  of  the  general  formu- 
las of  the  common  differential  calculus — gives  at  once  the 
tangential  and  normal  accelerations.  The  equations  5/3  = 
i\"a/3  —  0  are  equivalent  to  the  six  general  equations  of 
statics;  and  2(mD|'a  — p)  =  5Va(mD,2a  —  (3)  =  0  to  the  six 
general  equations  of  dynamics.  So  compendious  and  so 
powerful  is  the  quatcrnionic  method  that.  Hamilton  has 
been  able,  in  the  compass  of  270  pages,  to  treat  the  higher 
geometry  very  fully,  and  the  leading  principles  of  analytic 
mechanics,  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  the  great  modern 
methods  as  natural  outgrowths  from  what  has  happily  been 
termed  his  "simple  and  symmetrical,  yet  massive," calculus. 

The  drawback  to  the  use  of  quaternions  lies  in  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  new  algebraic  habits — of  gaining  the  same 
command  of  quaternion  transformations  that  the  skilful 
analyst,  has  of  the  ordinary  methods.  This  difficulty  is  far 
less  formidable  than  it  seems  at  the  first  glance  ;  but  for  its 
<  le  i  em<i\  a!  wo  must  look  to  the  study  of  quaternions 
by  young  mathematicians,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  uni- 
\i  i  iMi  s  will  soon  more  decidedly  encourage. 

(!.">)  The  first  publication  on  the  subject  of  quaternions 
was  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in 
lsi:(i  Ti-iiiin..  vol.  \.xi..  ISIM.     Hamilton's  l.,,tnreinn  Qua- 
1,-,-ninni  (Dublin,  Hodges  and  Smith)  appeared  in  I  vi.';,  and 
his  Elements  nf  Quaternion*  (London,  Longmans)  in  1866. 
The  former  of  these  works  is  still  valuable  for  its  preface. 
containin,'  an   acciiunt  of  the  researches   which  led   up  to 
'iccj.tion  of  quaternions,  for  its  philosophical  discus- 
sions, for  the  variety  of  interesting  lights    in  which  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  subject  are  presented,  and  ] 
for  its  charartcri-tic  style,  breathing  the  remarkable  genius  j 
of  its  author,  but  made  weaii-omc  liv  it-  e\cesM\e  fulness  ] 
of  expression  and  by  a  singular  profusion  of  parentheses, 
italics,    and    capitals.       As    u    systematic    exposition    it    is 
wholly  superseded    by  the  later   volume,  which   contains  ! 
also  many  new  developments  (notably,  the  remarkable  gen- 
eral  solution  of  a  linear  equation  and  the  physical  appli- 
cations), and  is  truly  encyclopaedic  in  the  range  and  vast- 


ness  of  its  learning.     The  author  died  just  as  this  work 

ua-  on  tin-  e  ,  e  it'  |nilili''at  ion.  leav  ing  it  a  leu    piiL'es  short 

of   completion.       'I  '«  ,  '/    /',  •  ,,'   - 

'Clarendon   I'res..  |Mi7;    I'd  cd.  I  ~7-  M-  much  shorter  than 

Hamilton's  great  volume.  being  limited,  in  the  treat  men!  of 

il  priin-i|.le-,  to  mailer-  oftlie  tir-t  practical  import- 

ance, and  i-    inclinable  to  the    student    u  ho  wishe-    to  gain 

I.TC    ot    the  new    calculus.      The  principal 

original  value  of  this  work  i-  in  the  physical  applieation- 
tro   .1\  nanii'--,  etc.),   where    Prot.   'fait    ha-    made  im 

•.t  rilmt  ion-    to    the    development    of  the  n 
nionic  method.       Kellaml   and  Tan'-   lutf.'ln,  7/0,1   I,,   <thint-i 

Ma'-iii  i  Han  A    I  o..    |s;;;,  j,  meant  (,.i    Lc^-inners.      It 
•  with  a  valuable  chapter  by  Prof.  Tait.  n<  i   iie-luded 
in  hi*  on  n  trcati.-e.      The    reader  is   further   icl'envd  to  an 
artiide  by  Hamilton  in  Michol's  i'i/,'/,,/,-iit:n  nf  tin  /'//,/«/,,(< 
•  i    i  London    an  1  QUlfOW,   I  -  '    an    inler- 

accoiint  of   Hamilton  and  of  his  \ariou-  remarkable 
-cientitic    aclnciemcnt-.    to   the   Xurlh    Hriti-h    l!:ri,ir    for 
B*pL|   !-"'io:    al-o  to  the  /',••.••,,,/;„,/»  nf  l\,,    A,.,,./.,,,    l/,,i/,,  , 
ntntii''!/  XortY/y    (vol.    iv.  p.  381)    for    II    propo-ed    eU.n-ion 
of  quaternions,  under  the  name  of  bi<[Uaternion-  '  n-; 
in  Hamilton's  sense  of  the  word),  by  Prof.  W.  K.  CliHord, 
founded  on  a  distinction  between  equal  rwtoil  llnl 
of  the  same  line.     (See  also  the  article  yr  u.tt  \n\  i.  Ai. 

J.  M.  I'KIKCK. 
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Quatrvfagr!*'  dc  lirr;iu.  ilc  i.lnv  l.m  is  .\icMi\ni, 
b.  at  ]{crthe/,cme.  department  of  IJanl.  France,  Keb.  10, 
Is!"  ;  studied  medicine  and  natural  science  at  l-tlasburg, 
Toulouse,  nnd  Paris:  made  i'xtensi\e  seientitie  voyages 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean,  in 
li  aU.  and  ,-i  il\,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  natural 
bi.-tory  at  the  Lycee  Napoleon  in  1850,  and  in  l.v>.i  at  the 
Ili-torical  Museum  of  anatomy  and  ethnology.  Of  his 
numerous  writings,  several  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish :  Xr,Mco//ni  f/'tm  Nalnrnligle  (1S54;  London,  I 
.U/M//M,,  •/,/,,..,  <!,  /'!/<,>,  niie  ft  den  Animatijc  (1862:  London, 
by  II.  Lawson.  isiili.  II;,,,,:,-,  ,/,  !'  ll,,mme  (1889;  New 
York,  by  Miss  E.  Youmans,  1875),  Charlei  Dnralu  (1870), 
La  Hace  jiruniciine  (1871),  Crania  Ethica  (1875). 

Quntremfere'  (KTIEXSE  MARC),  b.  at  Paris  July  12, 
1782;  studied  Oriental  languages;  became  professor  of 
Greek  at  Rouen  in  1809,  of  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Syriac  at 
the  College  dc  Kruiie-  in  1819,  of  Per-ian  at  the  School  of 
the  Living  Oriental  Languages  in  1827.  D.  at  Paris  Sept. 
18,  1857.  lie  wrote  Hecherchet  tar  la  Lanane.  et  la  Littl- 
rntitre  de  I'M'/yptc  (1808),  Mfmoiret  geographiqvet  et  hiato- 
riqttet  tiir  l'£yypte  (1810),  Olnfrrntion*  ttir  fjHflffHts  Point* 
(le  la  ili'niii;i/,lii>-  'le  V  Kyypte  (1812)  ;  edited  and  translated 
Rashid  ed-Din'«  Hiitnire  (let  Mungnlt  en  Pent  (1836)  and 
Makrizi's  //,  *:,uttttiii  Mamloulu  (1837-40). 

Qnutri'inrrr  de  Quincy  (AKTOIKK  CHHVSOSTOME),  b. 
at  Paris  Get.  L'x.  1755:  studied  archaeology  and  art;  took 
part  very  actively,  but  always  as  a  staunch  royalist,  in  the 
various  movements  of  the  Revolution  ;  was  appointed  su- 
perintendent of  public  monuments  in  1815;  professor  of 
archtpology  in  the  R«yal  Library  in  1818;  censor  in  1824. 
D.  at  Paris  Dec.  28,  18411.  His  most  remarkable  works  are 
Lf  Jttpittr  olympien  (1814),  De  I'  Imitation  ttan*  le»  Ijeaux- 
Arti  (1823:  translated  into  English  in  1837  by  C.  Kent), 
lf:,/,liiielC[8U),  Canoi-a  (1834),  Miehel-Ange  (1835),  Afoim- 
ment*  et  Oucraaet  d'  Art  antique  reitituti  (1826-28). 

Qim'ver,  in  music,  a  note  which  in  point  of  duration 
is  an  eighth  of  a  semibreve,  a  quarter  of  a  minim,  or  the 
half  of  a  crotchet. 

Quebec',  Province  of,  formally  Lower  Canada 
or*  Canada  East,  the  second  in  population  of  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  having  an  estimated 
area  of  210,000  sq.  m.  It  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  St.  Lawrence,  extends  indefinitely  northward 
toward  Hudson's  Bay,  is  bounded  E.  by  Labrador  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  S.  E.  by  New  Brunswick.  Maine, 
and  New  Hampshire,  S.  for  a  short  extent  by  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  S.  W.  by  the  province  of 
Ontario,  from  which  it  is  for  the  most  part  separated  by 
the  navigab'e  river  Ottawa. 

deal,,:/:/  ",nl  /'hifnical  Geography.  —  The  level  country 
(the  Champaign  of  Canada)  on  either  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  limited  by  a  range  of  mountains  —  the  Laurentides 
on  the  N".  and  the  Notre  I  lame  range  on  the  S.  The  former 
are  conneeted  by  transverse  spurs  with  the  Adirondack 
system  :  the  latter  are  continuous  with  the  Urecn  and 
White  mountains.  The  grcot  northern  hill-region  is  com- 
posed of  Laurentian  rocks,  and  is  scarcely  habitable  except 
in  low  fertile  valleys,  but  it  affords  immense  supplies  of 
timber.  On  the  S.  E.  of  the  Champaign  of  the  valley  of 
Hi.  -t.  Lawrence  occurs  the  wooded  hill-country  called  the- 
SciL-ni  still  farther  E.  and  S.,  the  ••  Eastern 
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Townships,"  on  the  S.  E.  slope  of  the  southern  hills.  The 
crystalline  rock?  of  this  region  are  softer  than  those  of  the 
Laurcntides,  and  the  country  is  a  succession  of  fertile, 
prosperous  valleys,  with  Mils  densely  timbered  and  rocks 
bearing  copper  ores,  iron,  galena,  small  quantities  of 
silver  and  gold,  many  varieties  of  marble  and  serpentine, 
and  excellent  granites,  slates,  and  soapstones.  The  cham- 
paign country  is  for  the  most  part  productive,  though  much 
injured  by  generations  of  improvident  and  unskilful  til- 
lage. Bog-iron  ore,  sandstone,  limestone,  etc.  are  found. 
The  Gaspe  peninsula  is  a  rocky  but  fertile  region,  much 
resembling  the  Eastern  Townships,  and  having  small 
amounts  of  gold,  with  petroleum  from  the  Devonian  lime- 
stone, and  also  sandstone,  shell-marl,  etc. 

Crotcn  and  other  Lands. — Three-fourths  of  the  area  of 
Quebec  consist  of  crown-lands,  the  timber  of  which  is 
sold  by  agents,  who  have  also  the  power  to  sell  lands  to 
settlers  and  others,  the  settlers  having  easy  terms  granted 
them  for  payment.  There  are  also  limited  areas  of  free- 
grant  lands  which  are  given  away  to  actual  settlers.  Some 
lands  settled  under  the  French  regime  are  held  in  fiefs 
and  seigniories,  other  lands  in  free  and  common  socage, 
and  others  still  are  held  by  letters  patent.  Since  1850  then: 
lias  been  an  extensive  colonization  of  new  lands,  mostly  by 
French-speaking  natives  of  the  province.  The  newly-set- 
tled tracts  are  the  valley  of  the  upper  Saguenay,  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Maurice,  that  of  the  Ottawa,  parts  of  the  Eastern 
Townships,  the  Matapediac  Valley  and  vicinity  in  the  E.  of 
the  province,  and  the  fertile  but  rocky  peninsula  of  Gaspe. 

( li/ttfttc. — The  climate  of  this  province  is  severe  in  the 
long  winter  and  warm  in  the  summer,  except  on  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence,  where  the  summers  arc  usually  cool.  The 
valley  of  the  upper  Saguenay  is  sheltered  from  the  N. 
winds,  and  hence  has  a  mild  climate.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  south-eastern  counties  to  the  X.  of  Vermont,  and 
of  the  Gaspe  region.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  buck- 
wheat, dairy  products,  fruit,  and  wool  are  extensively 
raised,  and  cattle  and  horses  are  largely  exported  to  the 
TJ.  S.  Indian  corn  does  well,  but  not  in  all  parts. 

Tfrrititi-ial  Divisions. — Quebec  is  divided  into  64  coun- 
ties, inclusive  of  Saguenay,  Labrador  (the  S.  coast),  ami 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  exclusive  of  the  proposed  coun- 
ties on  the  island  of  Anticosti.  The  counties  arc  represen- 
tative and  registration  districts,  the  province  being  for 
judicial  purposes  divided  into  20  districts.  Superior  court  •< 
and  courts  of  general  sessions  anil  queen's  bench  are  held 
at  Montreal  and  Quebec.  The  parts  of  tha  colony  settled 
by  the  French  are  divided  into  seigniories  and  parishes, 
the  latter  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  but 
only  on  requisition  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  English-settled  regions  are  divided  into  townships, 
which  are.  when  practicable,  ten  miles  square.  Both  the 
civil  and  the  common  law  are  administered  in  the  courts. 
The  provincial  government  has  its  seat  at  Quebec.  It  is 
administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor  and  an  executive 
council  or  ministry  of  seven  members.  The  provincial 
parliament  consists  of  a  legislative  council  of  24  mem- 
bers, appointed  for  life,  and  a  legislative  assembly  of  65 
elected  members.  To  the  Dominion  Parliament  Qiirinv 
sends  20  senators  and  60  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Eccleiiasti'cal  Affairs. — The  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  province  are  Roman  Catholics.  In  1871  they  num- 
bered 1,019,852,  the  Protestants  169,232,  Jews  549,  and 
all  others  1883.  The  Anglican  Church  has  a  bishop  at 
Montreal  (metropolitan  of  Canada)  and  another  at  Quebec. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  an  archbishop  at  Quebec  and 
bishops  at  Montreal,  Ottawa  (diocese  partly  in  Quebec), 
Three  Rivers,  St.  Ilyacmthe,  and  Rimouski.  The  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Canada  is  a  branch  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land. The  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  is  independent. 
The  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  the  various  Methodist 
churches,  and  others  have  but  little  strength  in  this  prov- 
ince as  compared  with  Ontario. 

Education  is  under  a  minister  of  public  instruction,  as- 
sisted by  a  council  of  21  members — 14  Roman  Catholics  and 
7  Protestants.  Public  schools  are  maintained  by  a  moderate 
tax,  and  in  small  municipalities  are  assisted  by  a  government 
contribution.  If  a  majority  of  the  local  school  commissioners 
are  conceived  by  the  minority  to  manage  the  schools  too 
decidedly  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  sect  or  Church, 
they  are  allowed  to  establish  dissentient  schools.  There 
are  two  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Protestant  normal  school 
supported  by  the  province.  The  other  public  schools  are 
called  primary,  model,  and  special  schools  (agricultural, 
high,  commercial,  industrial,  classical,  reformatory,  etc.). 
The  classical  schools  in  1869  numbered  15.  There  are  two 
Protestant  universities — the  University  of  Bishop's  College 
at  Lcnnoxville,  and  the  McGill  University,  to  which  are 
affiliated  McGill  College,  Montreal.  St.  Francis  College  and 
Grammar  School  at  Richmond,  Morrin  College,  Quebec, 
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and  the  Congregational  College  at  Montreal.  The  Laval 
University  at  Quebec  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution. 
There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
few  Protestant  schools  known  as  colleges,  some  of  them 
;  large  and  prosperous  institutions,  and  others  merely  com- 
mercial or  grammar  schools.  The  religious  of  the  various 
Roman  Catholic  orders  of  nuns  sustain  a  large  number  of 
schools  for  young  ladies,  many  of  them  of  high  order. 
There  are  6  Roman  Catholic  seminaries  for  priests,  and 
attached  to  the  universities  there  are  medical  and  law 
schools  and  Protestant  divinity  schools. 

littluHtry  and  Commerce. — The  accessible  Dominion  returns 
upon  these  subjects  do  not  fully  discriminate  between  the 
statistics  of  the  various  provinces.  But  the  trade  of  Quebec 
is  enormous,  and  in  1871  it  afforded  50.26  per  cent,  of  the 
wholecustoms  revenue  of  the  Dominion,  although  a  large  part 
of  the  goods  dutiable  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  consumed 
in  Ontario  and  the  N.  W.  provinces.  The  exports  (chiefly 
to  Great  Britain,  the  U.  S.,  and  British  ami  Spanish  West 
Indies)  arc  manufactured  forest  products,  fish  and  fish  oils, 
horses,  wool,  furs,  cattle,  hides,  shipping,  grain,  flour,  and 
the  ores  of  metals.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  pro- 
duced in  Ontario. 

Hiftin-y. — In  1534,  Jacques  Cartier  entered  and  nnmed 
the  Bay  of  Chalcurs  and  took  possession  of  the  (iaspe 
country  for  the  French  king.  In  the  following  year  he 
entered  and  named  the  gulf  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  sailed  as  far  up  as  where  Montreal  now  stands.  In 
1541  the  French  temporarily  colonized  the  country,  but 
the  first  permnnent  settlement  was  at  Quebec  in  1008.  In 
1R27  the  viceroyalty  was  abolished,  Canada  was  grunted  to 
,  the  "  Company  of  One  Hundred  Partners,"  and  the  feudal 
I  system  established.  In  1629,  Quebec  was  taken  by  the 
Knglish,  but  in  1632  was  restored  by  treaty  to  the  French. 
Montreal  was  settled  in  1642.  From  1610  to  17(11  the 
French  colonists  were  engaged  almost  constantly  in  bloody 
warfare  with  the  Iroquois,  who  were  the  allies  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  in  what  arc  now  the  U.  S.,  and  the  hered- 
itary enemies  of  the  Algonkins,  allies  of  the  French.  The 
frequent  wars  between  Great  Britain  and  France  during 
1  this  period  extended  to  the  colonies,  and  the  French  in 
(  Canada  gave  and  received  many  cruel  blows  in  the  con- 
j  tests  with  the  English  colonies  to  the  southward — contests 
i  embittered  by  the  religious  bigotry  of  both  parties.  In 
17.")'.).  Quebec  was  taken  by  Gen.  Wolfe,  and  in  1760,  Can- 
ada was  surrendered  to  the  British — a  surrender  confirmed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763).  The  people  were  kept  un- 
der military  rule,  which  caused  the  greatest  discontent, 
but  in  1774  the  "Quebec  act"  established  the  civil  law  and 
granted  religious  freedom  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
denunciation  of  this  act  by  the  Philadelphia  Congress  in 
that  year  effectually  alienated  the  Canadians  from  any 
sympathy  with  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  subse- 
quent efforts  of  Franklin  and  others,  who  promised  all  that 
the  Canadians  had  demanded,  failed  to  accomplish  any- 
thing toward  drawing  Canada  into  the  union  of  the  more 
southern  colonies,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Revolutionists 
entirely  failed  (1775-76).  In  1791,  owing  to  jealousies  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  speaking  colonists,  the  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  rep- 
resentative governments  were  established.  But  the  mutual 
jealousies  caused  by  differences  of  race  and  religion  still 
i  existed,  and  in  1837-39  numbers  of  the  Catholic  party 
joined  with  the  republicans  of  Upper  Canada  in  insurrec- 
tion, the  causes  of  French  discontent  being  chiefly  the  es- 
tablishment of  Anglican  rectories  in  Upper  Canada  upon 
government  lands  and  the  proposed  reunion  of  the  prov- 
j  inces.  The  union  was  accomplished  in  1841,  and  Lower 
Canada  took  the  name  of  Canada  East,  but  the  local  gov- 
ernment was  abolished,  and  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
province  of  Canada  was  established,  first  at  Kingston 
(1840-43),  then  at  Montreal  (1843-50),  then  at  Toronto 
(1850-52),  and  then  at  Quebec  (1850-58);  but  in  the  latter 
year  Queen  Victoria  named  Ottawa  as  the  permanent  seat 
of  government.  Great  discontent  prevailed  in  Canada 
East,  especially  at  the  proposal  of  the  English-speaking 
residents  to  establish  representation  according  to  popula- 
tion— a  measure  which  would  give  great  preponderance  to 
Canada  West.  This  discontent  led  to  the  division  (in  1807) 
of  the  province  of  Quebec  from  that  of  Ontario,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Dominion  Government.  (See  CANADA, 
DOMINION  OF.)  This  change  has  led  to  the  happiest  results. 
Local  jealousies  have  been  appeased  and  most  unexpected 
commercial  prosperity  has  followed. 

The  capital  is  at  Quebec.  White  pop.  in  1640.  about  300  ; 
in  1661.  less  than  2500;  in  1665  (first  census),  3261  ;  in 
1698,13,815;  in  1719,22,000;  in  1744,  nearly  50,000  :  in 
1754,55,000;  in  1760  (at  the  conquest),  67,000  ;  in  1770, 
91.078;  in  1791,  125,000  (120,000  speaking  French);  in 
1806  (according  to  Bouchette),  250,000;  in  1825,  450.000; 
in  1821,  397,000  (estimate  of  W.  Kingston);  in  1831, 
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!  ......  n-.is):  in  IMl.nfil.ilsu  ;W.  Kin._'-ton  >  :  in  Iv.l 

H  .    Kni'.'st  .....  :    i"    lsl'l.    1,111  l)i    in 

IS7I    i  |i..Miini"ii  191,574.      Between  the   years 

|xr,|   and    !  ui^sto,,,  nut   less  tliun  150,000  per- 

sons removed  I'rciin  Lower  Canada  to  the  V.  S. 

I'll  1KI.I.S    W.    (illRP.NE. 

(Jili-hi-i  ,  county  of  tin.  provii  .....  of  Quebec.   Canada, 
I'Meii'liii'.'    \.  W.  from    St.    Lawrence    Kivcr   and   reaching 
f:ir   iiil-i   llir    n-.rthei-n  vv  i  |.|i-r  !!••--.      Min'll  of  il-    -HI! 
hold    and    broken,   ],rcsciitiii-.;  remarkable    scenery.     Cup. 
Qucbci..      1'.  exclusive  of  city,  I'.i.iH^;  totul  p.  7!Mm>. 


f,  city,  capital  of  tl».  province  of  the  name 
n:imc,  was  founded  July  '.'>,  I  tins,  by  Samuel  ilo  ('hamp)ain 
of  Brocca'_'c  in  Saiutoii!;e,  Franco,  wlm  became  equally  fii- 
mou-  iphor.n  M.I  •.  iirator.  and  a  discov  crer.  Tin- 

jKj  lies  on  the  Icl'l  bank  of  the  river  St.  l,;ivvrencc,  at  its 
continence  with  the.  St.  Charles,  'J.iD  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  at  I'oint  dcs  Moiits,  I  Ml  miles  V  1!. 
of  MnlilrcMl.  Int.  Hi'  18"  17'"  3.  MCJII  temperature  in 
winter.  l»:':  in  summer,  !''•>'  1'.  Mean  temperature  o!'  the 
:;'.l°.  1'ntil  1791,  Quebec  was  the  capital  of  Canada, 
then  known  ninler  the  name  of  the  province  of  Quebec  : 

111  .....  nifeileratiiill  of  the  British  province*  in  1S67  restored 
it  to  its  former  honors  in  l-!;i~lcrn  (  'anatla  ;  it  then  resumed 
its  pi  i  il  and  Seat  Of  go!  eminent  of  the  olil  i 

inco  of  Quebec.  The  city  is  very  picturesquely  situate-  1  lie 
fwccn  the  two  rivers,  at  the  N.  K.  extremity  of  a  narrow 
hut  elevated  t:ih!e  land,  which  for  about  *  miles  forms  the 
left  hank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Cape  Kongo.  Cape 
Diamond,  the  eastern  end  of  this  promontory,  is  :!.';:!  feet 
above  the  level  of  ttie  river,  to  which  it  presents  a  nearly 
prei-ij.itous  fare;  it  slopes  more  gradually  toward  the  lit- 
tle river  St.  Charles,  so  named  from  the  ^rand  vicairc. 
Charh--  de  B.Hies.  The  Indians,  says  Layard.  on  account 
of  the  multitude  of  its  windings,  called  it  Callir  Cantiat.  t 
(  i|ioo-  iie  Ca  MC  I  Hamond  the  St  .  l.:i\vien--e  is  contraetod  to 
a  bread!  h  of  M:io  yards  '_'  t'c-et  '.i  inches  from  the  Queen's 
to  McKeii/ic's  wharf,  hut  immediately  below,  at  the  con- 
tinence of  the  St.  Charh--,  it  -jo-cads  out  into  a  broad  and 

;'il  IM  -in  DON  thin  -MM)  yards  wide.  firmiliL' 
pin-in  is  ami  c\  -client  harbor,  in  which  the  spring  tides 
ri-c  !•<  feet.  Quebec  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
town.  The  upper,  which  occupies  the  highest  part  of  the 
promontory,  is  surrounded  by  hi^h  and  massive  walls,  and 
until  lately  had  live  very  pieturesijtie  gates  —  -Proscott  Ir'alc, 
rebuilt  by  (ion.  Robert  I'ro-cotr  in  IT'.T:  St.  Loni- 
which  dates  from  the  era  of  Frontenac  (lii'.U  i  ;  St.  John's 
Gate.  of  tlie  same  elate,  but  rebuilt  in  1869  by  the  muni- 
cipality of  Quebec  according  to  plans  sanctioned  by  the 
royal  engineer  department;  Palace  Gate,  which  existed  in 
K'in,  but  was  rebuilt  about  181j;  and  Hope  Gate,  built  in 
!7sti  under  the  administration  of  (Jen.  Henry  Hope.  The 
lower  town,  the  seat  of  wholesale  commerce  and  shippini,', 
is  built  around  the  base  of  Cape  Diamond,  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  reclaimed  from  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  construction 
of  wharves.  On  the  St.  Charles  side  the  water  at  flood-tide 
until  LS16  washed  the  very  foot  of  the  rock,  but  from  time 
to  time  wharf  after  wharf  has  been  projected  toward  low- 
water  mark,  and  foundations  made  sufficiently  solid  on 
which  to  build  whole  streets  where  seagoing  vessels  for- 
merly rode  at  anchor  ;  at  the  end  of  some  wharves  thero 
is  as  much  as  50  feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  and  the  water 
in  the  harbor,  if  anything,  is  too  deep,  if  such  could  be 
reckoned  a  fault. 

The  arrivals  of  ships  from  sea  at  Quebec  average  about 
1200  to  1300,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  ocean-steam- 
ers of  very  largo  tonnage.  Over  and  above  the  Allan  line, 
one  of  which  loaves  the  port  in  summer  every  Saturday  at 
10  A.  M.,  there  are  two  other  Knglish  lines.  The  siio  of 
the  harbor  and  its  depth  can  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  the  (Ireat  Kastern  rpde  securely  in  it  for  several  days 
in  istil.  Burlier  i-  accessible  all  the  year  round  by  means 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  and  its  magnificent  Pullman 
oars.  Luring  the  summer  months  the  superb  steamers 
owned  by  the  Kicholioii  Co.  bring  every  morning  their 
myriads  ot  wealthy  tourists  attracted  by  the  unrivalled 
•:-y  of  Quebec,  its  historical  memories,  and  its  fortifi- 
eation-.  beautiful  drives,  and  the  sea-bathing  in  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence. 

Quebec  for  more  than  a  century  was  the  Gibraltar  of 
French  power  in  America,  until  its  capitulation  by  Cheva- 
lier de  Hain.-ay  t>  Brig.  -Gen.  Townscnd  on  Sept.  18,  1759, 
five  days  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  under  the  chival- 
rous m:iri|uis  of  Montcalm  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  the 
L'.th  of  that  month,  I  mile  from  the  city  walls,  where  a 


*  According  to  the  PSrc  Lacombe  (IST-li,  (jiirhrr  is  derived 
from   the   native  wonl  Iff/nil:  or  *•<•;,.-/.•  ("it  is  clo- 
the rivr  :i|>|i"ars  io  lie  clo-.-ii  ]iy  Cat,..'  hiuiuondiu  ascending, 
and  by  fie  a'Orltens  In  descending.-  I 

f  According  to  Major  Graham,  L".  s.  A. 


small  monument  commemorates  the  death  of  his  heroic 
rlTtJ.  'I  he  loitre--  has  played  a  remarkable  part  in  tin! 
military  annals  of  North  Aun-iic-a.  both  under  its  Frunch 
and  Kn.^li-h  ma-I.  i-.  More  than  once  under  its  trow 
battlement-  some  of  the  most  warlike  races  of  the  Hid 
World  or  proudest  of  the  New  have  met  in  ho.-tile  array. 
The-  citadel,  vvhic-ti  I  be  lottic.-t 

plateau  of   Cape  llialnolid.  and    11-    outlviliL'  tortilic.i- 
were  originally  de-inned   by  tin-  famous  1- rem-h   cnirinccr 
\"auhan,  and  several  military  strate^i.-t-.  l>c  Levy.  I. 

I'c-  Calli.-re-,  c-r  -..  added  niin-h  to  them  MI  b-c->|  itc-nt  ly. 

The   moclcrn    citadel    aucl   its  surrounding    walls,   etc.  are 

chiefly  due    to    the    imperial    L'OV  eminent    of    Britain,   and 

are  built  on  plans,  approved  l,y  the  duke-  of  Wellington  in 

one  of  the  i'ew  walled  cities  on  the  .    n 

tinent:  from  its  position,  and  e-peeially  since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  now  ea-eniatcd  toils  al  Levi  in  lM'7  o'.'.  and  its 
armament  of  riflod  artillery,  it  is  snppo-od  to  be  t  he  -trong- 
est  fortress  in  North  America.  The  place.  thoUL,'h  pi  o 
by  nature  with  one  of  the  finest  barb  >rs  in  tin'  world,  ancl 
enjoying  rare  facilities  for  a  J  t-mpc,rium,  was 

illy  planned  as  a  fortress  and  subsc.jneio 
a    garrison-town :    this  character  will   always   remain    its 
di-tinctive  feature,      (latin1.;  long  before  tin-  period  when 
.ere    lai-l  out   vvilh  broad    streets    at    right 

angles,  squares, and  buiilevurds,  it  had  the  circuiiou-  p.ith- 
of  the  foic-l  lor  ,-trcc-l-,  the  mountainous  character  ot  the 
lofty  promontory  on  w  Inch  it  stands  in  some  cases  offering 
insurmountable  obstacles  to  regularity  of  de-i^'n  and  even- 
ness of  locomotion.  Its  founder  and  first  governor.  *  ham 

plain,  built  his  "  habitation."  .-lores,  ancl  mai;ay.inC8  at  the 

t  10!  of  Mountain  Hill,  on  a  spot  facing  t  In   i  [ver,  where  tho 

pic--. -lit    church   of    Notre    ll.llne    ,le    la    Vicloiic 

1691  in  commemoration  of  the  rcpnl-e  of  Admiral  Sir  Wil- 
liam I'hipps,  who  with  a  powerful  fleet  from  the  rieiirhbor- 

ing  British  provinces   nn-n --fully  bombarded  the  ciry, 

whilst  a  di-taehnient  under  Maj.  Wai  ley  was  landed  and 
defeated  on  the  licauport  flats  i,v  |,r  Moine  de  St.  11 
Duchesnay,  and  other  colonists  of  note,  and  whilst  De 
Marccaux  pointed  from  the  city  walls  the  guns  against 
Phipps's  ships.  More  than  once  the  solid  walls  of  the  city 
protected  its  inmates  against  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage 
Iroquois  or  the  inroads  of  tho  neighboring  English  col- 
oni-ts. 

Quebec  is  famous  for  the  number  of  sieges  it  underwent. 
and  more  especially,  for  saving  Canada  to  Briti-h  rule 
when  Montreal  and  other  cities  had  accepted  the  yoke  at 
the  hands  of  Arnold  and  Montgomery  in  1775.  In  its 
infancy  in  1629  it  was  surprised  and  surrendered  to  Sir 
David  Keith,  who  had  anchored  unannounced  with  a  pow- 
erful fleet  in  the  harbor;  Charnplain  and  all  his  colonists 
except  five  families  returned  to  France;  Knglund  held  it 
three  years,  and  returned  it  in  1632  by  the  Treaty  of  St. 
<  ivi  inain-cn-Laye,  together  with  the  Acadian  peninsula 
and  Cape  Breton.  In  I'i'.'H  it  stood  a  memorable  siege  on 
behalf  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
In  1711  it  had  a  providential  deliverance  from  the  armada 
of  Sir  Hovenden  Walker,  who  had  8  transports,  containing 
881  officers  and  men,  wrecked  and  lost  on  Egg  Island  in 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence  on  Aug.  22,  1711.  In  1759  the 
colony,  deserted  by  France,  and  left  to  struggle  against  all 
the  power  of  England,  after  successfully  resisting  Wolfe 
from  June  to  September,  succumbed,  when  the  flag  of  St. 
George  supplanted  the  Gallic  lily  on  the  ramparts  of  Que- 
bec. In  1775  one  of  Wolfe's  brothers-in-arms,  Richard 
Montgomery,  late  captain  in  tho  17th  Foot,  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  locale,  seconded  by  a  daring  officer,  the 
traitor  Benedict  Arnold,  undertook  to  eject  from  British 
territory  the  British  troops,  whom,  under  Ainberst,  he 
had  helped  to  lead.  His  devotion  to  his  newly-adopted 
country  brought  him.  at  Pres  de  Ville,  beneath  Cape  Dia- 
mond, a  soldier's  grave  at  the  early  age  of  forty. 

Quebec  has  ceased  to  be  a  garrison-town,  and  several 
portions  of  its  works  and  defences  have  been  handed  over 
to  the  town  council,  which  has  already  successfully  oblite- 
rated a  portion  of  its  walls  and  gates  and  other  landmarks 
of  its  warlike  past,  which  by  their  memories  were  a  source 
of  so  much  interest  to  travellers.  There  are  yet,  however, 
beyond  tho  city  limits  several  interesting  monuments,  ami 
picturesque  scenery  which  is  safe  npiinst  municipal  im- 
provement and  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  t 

Quebec,  as  a  seat  of  learning,  by  its  university,  old 
foundations,  religious  as  well  as  educational,  deserves 
notice.  Tho  Laval  University,  founded  in  1854,  under  an 
imperial  charter,  together  with  the  Seminary  of  Quebec, 
founded  in  liit',:!,  is  a  seat  of  learning  and  education  of 
which  the  whole  province  feels  proud.  The  Ursulinc  con- 
Tent  was  founded  in  Kill  ;  the  llotd-ltieu  in  10:19:  the 
General  Hospital  in  1690;  the  Jesuits'  College,  occupied 
since  1764  as  a  barrack  for  English  troops,  was  founded  by 
the  marquis  Do  Gamache  in  1035;  the  Morrin  College  was. 
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endowed  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Morrin  in  I860,  and 
opened  Nov.  6,  1862 ;  the  Literary  anil  Historical  Society 
was  founded  by  the  earl  of  Dalhousie,  then  governor-gen- 
eral of  Canada,  in  1824  ;  there  are  also  a  number  of  educa- 
tional or  religious  institutions  of  a  later  date.  A  number 
of  manufactures  have  sprung  up  of  late  years  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  but  the  chief  industry  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  has  been  shipbuilding — in  the  vicinity 
of  Quebec  from  20  to  30  large  ships,  of  from  500  to  2UOO 
tons,  being  sometimes  built  in  one  winter,  many  being 
beautiful  models  of  naval  architecture. 

The  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province,  Hon.  R.  E. 
Caron,  occupies  the  beautiful  domain  of  Spencer  Wood. 
There  are  19  churches  in  the  city,  and  1  synagogue.  Of 
these  churches,  some  own  many  valuable  old  paintings  of 
great  European  masters,  purchased  about  the  era  of  the 
French  Revolution.  There  are  7  Roman  Catholic,  7 
Church  of  England,  1  Church  of  Scotland,  1  Presbyterian, 
1  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Wesleyan.  Quebec  returns 
three  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa,  and 
throe  to  the  provincial  legislature,  sitting  at  Quebec.  It 
is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
of  a  lord  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England.  P.  in  1871, 
.r)!t,(i'J!l,  52,M;>7  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  Irish  and 
French  Canadians.  J.  M.  LE  MOINE. 

Qued'linburg,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  on  the  Bode.  It  is  an 
old  town,  founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler  in  920,  and  sur-  | 
rounded  with  walls  surmounted  by  towers,  and  has  large 
manufactures  of  damask,  linen,  and  woollen,  besides  brew- 
cries,  distilleries,  and  sugar-refineries.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Klopstock.  P.  16,402. 

Quee'chee,  p.-v.,  Hartford  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.,  on 
Vermont  Central  R.  R. 

Queen  Anne,  county  of  E.  Maryland,  bounded  E.  by 
Delaware  and  W.  by  Chesapeake  Bay.  Area,  400  sq.  m. 
It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  rich  soil.  The  chief  indus- 
tries are  agriculture  and  stock-raising:  the  principal  pro- 
ductions, corn,  wheat,  wool,  and  swine.  Cap.  Centreville. 
P.  16,171. 

Queen  Anne,  tp.,  Prince  George  co.,  Md.     P.  2276. 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  Previous  to  the  Reforma- 
tion the  profits  of  every  spiritual  benefice  in  England  for 
the  first  year  of  its  possession  by  a  new  incumbent  were 
paid  to  the  pope.  (See  AXXATES.)  The  right  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown  at  the  Reformation,  and  was  enjoyed 
by  all  the  British  sovereigns  previous  to  Queen  Anno,  in 
whose  second  year  (1704)  an  act  of  Parliament  gave  the 
first  fruits  and  annates  to  a  fund  called  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  clergymen. 

Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  a  small  group  of  isl- 
ands in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean,  about  SO  miles  from  the  coast 
of  British  Columbia.  Only  four  are  of  any  considerable 
size — namely,  Graham,  Moresby,  Prevost,  and  North,  of 
which  the  former  is  much  the  largest,  having  a  length 
of  SO  miles  and  an  area  of  3000  sq.  m.  They  are  little 
known  to  civilized  man,  being  inhabited  only  by  Indians 
of  several  tribes,  supposed  to  number  about  5000. 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound.     See  VANCOUVER  ISLAND. 

Queen  City,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  la.,  on  Burlington  and 
Missouri  River  R.  R.  P.  398. 

Queen's,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  province  of 
Leinster,  comprises  an  area  of  664  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  of 
153,792  in  1841,111,623  in  1851,  90,650  in  1861,  and  7H.77I 
in  1871,  of  whom  27,461  are  unable  to  read  and  write  ;  from 
May  1,  1851,  to  Dec.  31,  1872,  31,786  persons  emigrated. 
The  surface  is  mostly  flat,  rising  in  the  N.  W.  into  the 
Sliebhlooiu  Mountains,  whose  summit,  Arderin,  is  1734 
feet  high.  The  soil  is  fertile ;  agriculture  and  dairy  hus- 
bandry are  the  principal  occupations  ;  in  the  southern  por- 
tion are  largo  beds  of  ooal.  The  principal  towns  are  Mary- 
borough and  Mount  Mellick. 

Queen's,  county  of  New  Brunswick,  traversed  by  the 
navigable  rivers  St.  John  and  Washademoak,  and  contain- 
in"1  (1  rand  Lake.  The  county  contains  beds  of  coal.  Cap. 
Gagetown.  P.  13,847. 

Queen's,  county  in  the  S.  of  Nova  Scotia,  bounded 
S.  E.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  sends  in  numerous  in- 
lets which  afford  excellent  anchorage.  The  interior  is 
finely  diversified.  Cap.  Liverpool.  P.  10,554. 

Queen's,  the  central  county  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
is  an  extremely  fertile  and  well-cultivated  region,  traversed 
by  Prince  Edward  Island  Railway.  Cap.  Charlottetown. 
P.  42,651. 

Queens,  county  of  S.  E.  New  York,  comprising  most 
of  the  western  part  of  Long  Island,  and  extending  from 
Long  Island  Sound  on  the  N.  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
S.  Area,  410  sq.  m.  Its  surface  is  much  variegated,  but 
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usually  somewhat  hilly,  has  many  bays  and  inlets  on  both 
shores,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  lines  of  railroads. 
Agriculture,  market-gardening,  dairying,  and  stock-raising 
are  extensively  pursued,  and  important  manufactures  are 
springing  up  in  the  larger  towns,  favored  by  their  prox- 
imity to  Brooklyn  and  New  York.  The  capital  is  to  be 
Long  Island  City,  where  a  new  court-house  is  erecting. 
.Meanwhile,  the  county  offices  are  divided  between  North 
Hempstead  and  Jamaica.  P.  73,803. 

Queensbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Warren  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Hud- 
son River,  includes  the  village  of  Glen's  Falls.  P.  8387. 

Queen's  Counsel.     See  KING'S  COUNSEL. 

Queensland,  a  large  division  of  Australia,  comprises 
the  whole  north-eastern  part  of  the  continent,  bordering  E. 
and  N.  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
and  bounded  S.  by  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia. 
Area,  678,000  sq.  m.  Cap.  Brisbane.  P.  146,690. 

Queen's  Metal,  the  trade-name  for  a  sort  of  britannia 
or  pewter  used  for  making  teapots  and  the  like. 

Queens'town,  Ireland,  formerly  Cove,  9  miles  S.  W. 
of  Cork  and  on  N.  side  of  Cork  harbor,  a  seaport-town 
well  known  to  Transatlantic  travellers  by  steamer  as  tin; 
harbor  touched  by  the  Cunard  and  other  Liverpool  steam- 
ers. About  60  years  ago  Cove  was  a  mere  village ;  its 
vapid  increase  has  proceeded  principally  from  its  conve- 
nient situation  for  the  shipping  in  Cork  harbor.  There  are 
no  manufactures  in  Quecnstown,  the  importance  of  the  place 
being  entirely  dependent  on  the  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments in  its  vicinity,  although  the  beauty  of  the  place 
and  its  equable  and  delightful  climate  make  it  a  resort  for 
visitors  and  invalids.  Until  1849  the  place  was  known  as 
'  ''</•< ,  when  it  received  its  present  name  in  honor  of  the 
queen's  visit  in  that  year.  P.  10,039. 

Queenstown,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Queen  Anne  co.,  Md.,  on 
Chesapeake  Bay,  P.  1683. 

Queenstown,  b.,  Perry  tp.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.   P.  201. 

Quek'ett  (JOHN  THOMAS),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Lnng- 
port,  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1815;  studied  medicine 
at  London  Hospital ;  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  by  which  he  was  elected  to  a  studentship 
of  human  and  comparative  anatomy  ;  became  assistant  con- 
M-rv:it<ir  of  the  Hunterian  Museum  1843;  gained  a  distin- 
guished position  as  a  microscopist  by  his  Practical  Treatise 
,,n  tli.  I'm'  'if  tfi<-  Mir,-nH'-<i/>r  (ISIS)  :  published  Lectures  on 
lli«t:ilw/y  (2  vole.,  1852-54) ;  became  conservator  of  the 
museum  and  professor  of  histology  1856.  and  prepared  an 
Itluftriitii!  l'iitn/iir/ne  of  the  Specimens  in  the  Co/lfyr  3Iunrnm 
in  l,iin'i:ln'n  Inn  Fields.  D.  at  Pangborne,  Berkshire,  Aug. 
20,  181!  1. 

Quemaho'ning,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Pa.     P.  1213. 

Quenemo,  p.-v.,  Agency  tp.,  Osage  co.,  Kan. 

Querard'  (JOSEPH  MARIE),  b.  at  Rennes,  France,  Dec. 
25,  1797;  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  the  publishing 
business  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  became  widely  known 
as  a  bibliographer.  D.  at  Paris  Dec.  3,  1865.  His  prin- 
cipal works  arc— La  Fnwn  llttfmirc  (10  vols.,  1827-42), 
Leu  Autenn  d(ymt(s  de  la  Litterature  contrmporaine  (1845), 
and  Acs  Supercheriet  littfrairei  dtroiltet  (5  vols.,  1845-60j. 

Quercitron.     See  QUERCITRON  BARK. 

Quer'citron  Bark,  or  Quercitron  Tinctoria,  a 
valuable  dvestuff  obtained  from  the  Qnfrrin  niijm  (see 
BLACK  OAK),  containing  a  yellow  crystallizable  principle 
called  ,/,iin-itriH,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  readily 
solved  by  weak  alkalies.  It  yields  a  very  durable  yellow, 
much  used  in  calico-printing. 

Quere'taro,  one  of  the  smallest  states  of  the  Mexican 
confederation,  between  the  states  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz, 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Guanajuato,  comprises  an  area  of 
2444  sq.  m..  with  153,286  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  great  num- 
ber are  Indians.  The  surface  is  an  elevated  plateau,  the 
soil  fertile;  maize  and  cotton,  besides  all  kinds  of  Euro- 
pean grain  and  fruit,  are  produced ;  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  lead  are  mined ;  and  some  cotton  manufactures  are 
carried  on. 

Queretaro,  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  the 
same  name,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  fertile  plain  sur- 
rounded by  forest-clad  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  6365  feet. 
It  is  well  built,  contains  several  richly-decorated  churches, 
and  has  a  fine  aqueduct,  2  miles  long  and  resting  on  arches 
90  feet  high.  Its  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods 
are  very  important.  In  its  cotton-spinning  mills  3000  hands 
are  employed.  Its  wood-earvings  are  celebrated.  The 
peace  between  Mexico  and  the  U.  S.  was  ratified  here  by 
the  Mexican  congress  in  1848.  Here,  also,  the  emperor 
Maximilian  was  besieged  and  captured,  and  June  19, 
1867,  was  shot  on  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas,  overlooking 
the  town.  P.  48,237. 
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Qncrn  [  Ang.-Sax.  m-mm],  the  old-fashioned  hand-mill  ' 
for  grinding  grain  in  n>e  in    Asia  at  the  present  day,  as 

well  as  in  the  llelirides.  in   Ireland,  and    in  various  remote 
in  was  made  nt  two  stones,  after  the  man 

nor  of  millstone-,  or  it  «  a     a  rude  mortar  of  « 1  or  -ton... 

.  i-dly  pro-historic  origin  are  by  no 

means  uncommon. 

({iii--.ul:i.     See  Xi\ti:\i:s  in:  QII:SUM. 

Qiiesniiy'    i  FH  (\eoisi.    h.    at    Mercy,    department,   of 

Seine    et    fli-e,     France,    .lime    I,     lli'.M:     -tlldied     medicine    at 

1'aris.  an  1  was  appointed  first  physician  to  Loni*  XV.     It. 
at  Vcr-ailles   Dee.  Hi.  1771.      He  is  now  chielly  known  as 
the  founder  of   the  ph\  -iocratical  school  of   political 
omy.      lie   developed   his   \iew*   partly   in   articles  in  the 
Kni'iji-f:, I"  :/,'-,    partly   in    his    Tnliteati    fcun, unique    (  K.I'M, 
ami    other   writings,    which    were  published    in 
edition  in  1  7 'is  mi  ler  the  title  of  Lit  l>h>i»in<'rittn .  mi  /',,„- 
gtftiihnit  tttttiircttc  du  G'tmrernement  le  ftltu  avantayciuc  att 
PnpU. 

Qucsnel'  (PASQUIEII),  h.  at  Paris  July  1  I,  Ifl.'ll :  studied 
theology  at  the  Sol-bonne  :  entered  in  I  o.i7  the  com_'re','ation 
of  the  Oratory:  became  director  of  the  Paris  house  of  tho 
order  in  16152;  commenced  in  Io71  the  publication  of  hi* 
fam  HIS  li'  i^.  i  i,,ux  morale*  stir  le  jVoitregi*  Tatttment,  for 
tho  use  of  the  young  men  under  his  charge;  left  the  con- 

lion  in  li'i-^l  ;  repaired  to  Brussels,  where  he  i 
Arnanld,  and  finished  in  1691  the  A'.';/,  riant,  which  were 
translated  into  both  German  ami  Kngli-di.  The  book  was 
at  first  considered  harmless  by  the  Roman  Catholic  author- 
ities, but  soon  it  was  discovered  that  it  really  contained  all 
tho  most  obnoxious  doctrines  of  tho  Jansenists.  A  hot  con- 
troversy arose,  and  tho  author  was  denounced  to  the  Span- 
ish police  in  Brussels,  and  his  hook  was  condemned  by  the 
pope  1708.  He  fled  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  afterward 
lived  in  retirement.  D.  De-.  '2.  171'.'.  Ho  was  a  very  pro- 
lific writer  both  on  moral  and  historical  subjects. 

Quetelet'  (LAMBERT  ADOI.PHE  JACQUES),  b.  at  Ghent 
Feb.  •_'•_'.  171IK;  was  appointed  a  professor  of  mathematics 
in  is  I  I  in  his  native  city  and  in  Brussels  in  1819;  super- 
inteiide  1  the  election  of  the  observatory  of  that  citv  in 
ISJi',.  an  1  was  its  direr-tor  to  his  death,  Feb.  17,  1874.  His 
writings  on  physical  science — /WV/.nm/.-  /'/;i/«i'7«.  i  |s:;o. 
'  -i;n,.v.,,-/,,  I'/,,,*;.,,,,'  ,/„  i;/,,i,,. 

i  I*M  I  .  Bto.  -are  valuable,  but  it  is  his  statistical  works— 
NIL-  I' llniiiini.  •!  I'  />,'••  I,,/,/, ,  ,,1,'nt  ,/,•  ..,'«  Faritltfa  (1835), 
fiur  In  Thf ,„•:••  ><:•  l,i  l',:,n«l,;i;t;»  \  ISIC,),  /)„  Sytttme  uncial 
,•/  ,!:•<  Ln'tn  i/iil  Ir  n, /latent  (1848) — which  have  procured 
for  him  a  worldwide  reputation. 

Quetz'alcoatl  [Aztec,  "  feathered  serpent "],  a  myth- 
ical personage  of  great  fame  in  the  religious  system  of  tho 
ancient  Mexicans,  and  also  in  that  of  the  Mayas  in  Yuca- 
tan, whore  he  is  known  as  Cuculkan,  a  word  having  tho 
same  significance.  The  modern  discovery  of  the  family 
connection  between  the  Mayas,  Huaxtecos,  and  Natchez 
supplies  illustration  of  the  origin  of  this  myth,  which  seems 
to  have  been  foreign  to  the  Mexicans  proper.  According 
to  tho  legends,  Quetzalcoatl  appeared  on  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  near  tho  mouth  of  Panuco  River,  dressed 
in  a  long  white  robe,  adorned  with  feathers,  accompanied 
by  many  followers,  and  assumed  tho  religious  and  political 
leadership  of  tho  Huaxtecos,  whom  he  guided  first  to  the 
valley  of  Tula,  and  afterward  to  that  of  Cholula,  whore 
they  erected  tho  famous  pyramid  still  existing  there,  and 
then  disappeared  to  the  S.  W.  to  Huehue-Tollan  or  "in. 
Tula,"  promising  to  return  at  a  future  day.  When  i 
appeared  on  the  coast  in  the  same  quarter  in  1519,  it  is 
alleged  that  ho  was  regarded  byMontezuma  and  the  Aztecs 
generally  as  Quetzalcoatl,  and  that  this  belief  was  the 
cause  of  their  non-resistance  to  the  strangers  on  their  first 
advance  to  tho  Aztec  capital.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Span- 
ish priests  soon  began  to  utilize  the  legend  of  Quetzalcoatl, 
building  upon  it  a  Christian  superstructure,  and  so  cor- 
rupting the  primitive  myth  that  it  is  difficult  to  restore  its 
original  form.  According  to  tho  Christian  theory,  elabor- 
ately maintained  by  Siguenzay  Gongora  in  the  seventeenth 
century  and  by  C.  M.  de  Bustamanto  in  the  nineteenth, 
Quetzalcoatl  was  tho  apostlo  Thomas,  and  by  him  was  in- 
troduced the  use  of  the  cross  as  a  religious  symbol,  and 
many  features  of  Aztec  religion  which  bore  a  strange  re- 
semblance to  Jowi.-h  ami  I  Ini-liaii  rites.  The  probilliilit  v 
is  that  the  worship  of  Quetzalcoatl,  admitted  to  bo  tho 
tutelary  divinity  of  a  largo  ethnological  family  in  Central 
America,  was  carried  thence  to  the  Huaxteca  after  the 
downfall  of  Palenque  or  some  other  of  the  now  de 
cities  of  that  rafica.  This  theory  will  also  explain  the 
origin  of  the  Natchez,  tracing  them  in  a  similar  manner  to 
a  migration  from  Central  America,  and  receive-  strong 
confirmation  from  the  mythology  of  the  Iluax; 
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Qucve'do  y  Ville'gas,  de  (KRAXCISOO  GOHEZ).  b.  at 

Madrid.  Spain,  Sept.  l!li,    I  .-":  educated  at  the    I   iiuer    irv 

of  Alcala  de  ilcnures  :    went  tn  Naple-  in  e.in-eijnen ]  :l 

duel;  r">e  there  to   hi^'liei\il   aietdipl itiepo-t--;  was 

tn-il  in  the  con*piia'-y  •'!  the  nianjiiis  Of  Hedmar  at 
Vcnic'  i  'h  he  returned  to  Spain  ;  stifleii  1 

tvvo  iinpri.-onment-  for  politieal  cause- :  wrote  M-veral  re- 
lil-i'Mis  treali-cs  and  many  satirical  work.-  in  pro-c  and 
\ei-c,  and  edited  the  poem-  of  I'i'av  I. ni-  de  I. cull  I  1C,.1;  |  i. 
|l.  at  Yilhinncta  de  lo-  Infante*  Sept.S.  li;ia.  (,ln 

the  most  prominent  name  in  the  annals  of  Spaiii«h 
satirical  literature,  both  prose  and  poetry,  though  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  i  printed.  Among  hi> 

more  popular  works  are  the    /I:, >,,,•,/  ,,:'  lli.    ffrtOt  Ska 
l''«il  n;.'7l.  Tin-    I. ill,',-*   '.it'll,,'   Kiu',1,1  „/ the 

/•'•"•'-•/  i,d    the   l'i'«i'>./i«  (hi 

(inn  'it' 'Jncx  din'-  p,,cir\    a|.|.ran-ii  in   IMS.  and  another  in 

I''"    Sjinn,'},    I'm-inl**/!*.        A    complete    edi- 

:  his  puhlisheil  works  wa~  i -d  hy  Sancho  (111 

I  ~,'M   HI  i,  and  a  further  collection  win  edited  by  (iuerra  y 
Orbe  (INaL'l.      His   !'/«/.,««  were  tram-luted  into  KiiL'li-h  hy 
Sir   Roger  L'Kstrange  1 1 70S),  and    a    translation  of  the 
Xiifiiviwas  published  at  Kdiiihurgh  in  K'."i.      Many  of  the 
writings  of  Quevedo  are  gr..--U    iiideli.-ate.  wlul,-  at 
apparently  reveal   a  highly  cultivated   and  correct   i 
He  may  be  called  the  "Spanish  Swift." 

QuewhiHie,  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  N.  C.     P.  :> .  I. 

Qliezaltcnon'KO,  town  of  Central  America,  in  (iuate- 
ni  a  hi.  on  an  elevated  plateau  iii  hit.  14°  il'  X..  among  beau- 
tiful, fertile,  and  well-cultivated  -iirroiimlm^.  and  enj,,v- 
ing  a  fine  and  healthy  climate.  It  is  well  built,  ami  >  m 
Besides  the  fine  cathedral,  many  handsome  puhlic 
and  private  buildings.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  wool- 
len and  cotton  fabrics,  ai  ma  considerable  trade. 
P.  about  20,000,  who  are  almost  exclusively  Indian-. 

({iiii-lii-  (or  I  I  hit  mi  Indians,  a  race  of  \  m. 
aborigines  now  found  in  Chiapas  ami  (inatemala.  Their 
language,  still  used,  is  related  to  the  Maya,  and  by  their 
traditions  they  aro  descendants  of  the  old  Toltecs.  They 
fought  the  Spaniards  desperately  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, but  were  utterly  overcome.  They  still  retain  much 
of  their  old  semi-civilization,  and  are  in  every  respect  much 
superior  to  most  of  the  tribes  about  them.  The  extensive 
ruins  of  the  pueblo  of  Quiche  attest  their  former  pros- 
perity. 

({ ii  ir  h  n.-i  ( ({n  1 1  li  n .  Qquichhna,  or  Quito)  Indi- 
ans, one  of  the  great  Peruvian  castes  or  races  of  tin-  old 
civilization,  the  first  in  point  of  numbers  and  the  second  in 
social  rank  of  the  four  families.  Their  ancient  scat  was 
more  especially  Cuzco.  the  capital.  At  present  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecua- 
dor, to  the  capital  of  which  country,  Quito,  they  give  the 
name.  Their  language  is  \  en  liar-ii.  i  See  the  grammars 
of  Tomas  (1560),  of  Holguin  (1608),  of  Tschudi  (1S53), 
ami  of  Markham  (1864).) 

Quicksilver.  See  MERCURY.  COMPOUNDS  AND  NATURK 
or,  by  Puor.  HBXRY  W  trims,  A.  M. 

({iii  Ytism.  a  peculiar  movement  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  originating  from  the  celebrated  devo- 
tional work  of  tho  Spanish  priest  Molino.  Gnida  Si>irii,i,ilt 
(1675),  and  found  its  most  conspicuous  spokesman  in  Fen- 
elon.  In  opposition  to  the  worldly  tendencies  o'f  the 
monkish  orders,  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  and  the  me- 
chanical character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship,  quietism 
pn  -.  nts  a  somewhat  mystical  appearance,  and  consist*  in 
concentration  of  the  soul  in  quiet  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion. It  is  a  sentiment,  not  a  doctrine.  It  founded  no 
sect,  though  it  was  met  with  much-  sympathy  outside  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  among  the  Pietists. 
In  spite  of  its  peaceable  character,  it  awakened,  neverthe- 
less, the  enmity  of  other  parties,  and  was  even  expo-e  1  to 
persecution.  Some  of  its  disciples  —  as,  for  instance, 
Madame  Bouvier  de  la  Motho  Gayon — described  their  de- 
votional feelings  and  exercises  in  a  peculiar  manner,  which 
could  not  fail  to  call  forth  severe  censure,  and  even  caused 
tho  police  to  interfere.  Moreover,  the  emphasis  which  the 
Quietists  laid  on  the  inner  state  of  the  soul  made  the  cere- 
monies and  rules  of  tho  Roman  Catholic  worship  seem 
somewhat  superfluous,  and  provoked  the  rigid  churchmen. 
Bossuet  attacked  Fenelon,  who,  however,  immediately 
submitted  to  tho  decision  of  the  pope.  Tho  movement 
died  out  in  tho  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

Qnilima'ne,  town  of  the  Portuguese  territory  of 
Mozambique,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  a  swampy 
and  marshy  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Quilimane, 
in  hit.  17°  51'  S.  It  was  formerly  one  of  tho  largest  slave- 
markets  :  it  now  exports  some  gold-dust,  ivory,  and  gums. 
Its  population  consists  of  6000  slaves  and  l.'IO  freemen,  of 
whom  12  are  Portuguese.  The  population  of  the  surround- 
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ing  district  is  stated  to  be  15.000;  the  soil  is  very  fertile, 
but  the  climate  very  unhealthy. 

Qllillo'ta,  town  of  Chili,  22  miles  N.  E.  of  Valparaiso, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway,  in  a  fertile  valley 
on  the  river  Aconcagua,  surrounded  with  orchards  and 
vineyards.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  country, 
but  it  has  grown  very  much  since  the  opening  of  the  rail- 
way to  Valparaiso.  P.  about  10,000. 

Quills,  the  shafts  of  the  large  wing-feathers  of  birds, 
were  formerly  the  almost  exclusive  material  from  which 
pens  were  made,  and  even  now  there  is  considerable  com- 
merce in  them.  Quills  are  obtained  chiefly  from  geese, 
but  also  from  swans,  turkeys,  and  other  birds.  Crow-quills 
are  valuable  in  some  kinds  of  drawing.  The  so-called 
quills  (spines)  of  the  European  porcupine  have  consider- 
able commercial  value.  Quills  are  also  used  for  making 
toothpicks  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

Qui'loa,  or  Kilwa,  town  of  Eastern  Africa,  belonging 
to  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  on  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  Zanguebar,  in  lat.  8°  57'  S.,  has  become  notorious  as 
one  of  the  principal  ports  from  which  slaves  are  exported. 
P.  7000. 

Quilon',  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  Travaneore  do- 
minions, subsidiary  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
in  lat.  8°  53'  N.,  has  a  good  harbor,  large  barracks,  and 
exports  coffee,  cotton,  pepper,  cardamoms,  and  timber.  P. 
about  20,000. 

Quimper',  town  of  France,  cap.  of  the  department  of 
Finisterre,  on  the  Odet,  near  its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic, 
lias  extensive  fisheries,  potteries,  tanyards,  and  ma^iufac- 
tures  of  hats  and  porcelain,  and  an  active  trade  in  wheat, 
wax,  hemp,  butter,  and  fish.  P.  13.159. 

Quimperle',  town  of  France,  department  of  Finis- 
terre. among  high  mountains  at  the  confluence  of  the  In- 
solle  and  the  Eile,  has  manufactures  of  vinegar  and 
paper  and  a  trade  in  wheat,  honey,  wax,  and  wood.  P. 
66SG. 

Qilin  (JAMES),  b.  in  London,  England,  Feb.  24,  1693; 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Dublin  ;  studied  law  in 
London,  but  soon  devoted  himself  to  the  stage;  obtained 
great  success  in  the  roles  of  Falstaff  and  Cato,  and  was 
considered  the  head  of  his  profession  prior  to  the  rise  of 
Garrick.  He  retired  from  the  stage  I 748 ;  was  the  in- 
structor of  George  III.  in  elocution,  and  received  a  pen- 
sion from  that  monarch.  D.  at  Bath  Jan.  21,  1766.  ,  A 
compilation  entitled  Qin'u'H  JCHIH,  or  the  Fucetinn*  Man'* 
Pocket  Contpintinn,  appeared  at  London  shortly  after  his 
death,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  portion  of  it  was  the 
work  of  Quin. 

Qninault'  (PHILIPPE),  b.  at  Paris  June  3, 1635  ;  studied 
law,  and  bought  an  office  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  but  de- 
voted himself  mostly  to  dramatic  authorship.  In  comedy 
and  tra.gedy  proper  he  was  not  very  successful,  and  he  was 
sharply  criticised  by  Boileau,  but  his  operas,  for  which 
Lully  furnished  the  music,  achieved  great  success.  They 
are  printed  in  his  Theatre  (5  vols.,  1739),  and  are  still  read 
with  pleasure.  D.  Nov.  26,  10S8. 

Qliin'by  (ISAAC  F.),  b.  in  New  Jersey  about  1823; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  July,  1843,  when 
appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery;  served 
two  years  as  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  and  of 
natural  and  experimental  philosophy  at  West  Point;  in 
the  war  against  Mexico,  and  on  duty  with  his  regiment 
and  as  acting  assistant  adjutant-general  until  Mar.,  1852, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  the  chair  of  mathematics  and 
of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Rochester.  On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  13th  New  York  Vols.,  which  he  led 
at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  resigning  in  August  to  re- 
sume his  professorship  at  Rochester.  In  Mar.,  1862,  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers,  and 
served  in  the  South-west,  participating  in  the  battle  of 
Champion  Hills  and  in  the  assault  of  Vicksburg,  May, 
1803,  but  ill-health  again  compelled  him  to  resign,  Dec., 
1863,  and  return  to  his  former  duties  at  the  University  of 
Rochester. 

Quince  [Fr.  coiny],  the  fruit  of  Cydonia  valgarit,  the 
quince-bush,  a  shrub  originally  from  the  Levant,  belong- 
ing to  the  Rosacese.  Its  fragrant  fruit  is  valued  for 
making  conserves  and  marmalades.  A  liqueur  is  made  of 
the  juice,  and  the  mucilaginous  seeds  are  employed  in 
pharmacy  and  the  toilet.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  fruit.  The  wood  is  hard  and  is  used  by  turners.  The 
Japan  quince  (Cydonia  Japonim)  is  an  ornamental  dwarf 
species  with  profuse  and  beautiful  blossoms.  Its  fruit  is 
hard  and  austere,  with  a  strong  balsamic  odor. 

Quin'cy,  p.-v.  of  Plumas  tp.,  cap.  of  Plumas  co.,  Cal., 
about  110  miles  N.  E.  of  Sacramento,  has  an  academy,  a 


fine  court-house,  jail,  1  newspaper,  2  good  hotels,  and  sev- 
eral mercantile  houses.     P.  20S. 

WILLIAM  E.  WARD,  ED.  "  PLUMAS  NATIONAL." 

Qnincy,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Gadsden  co.,  Fla.,  24  miles  W. 
of  Tallahassee,  on  Jacksonville  Pensacola  and  Mobile 
II.  R.,  has  1  high  school,  1  colored  school,  4  churches,  1 
hotel  and  several  boarding-houses,  1  newspaper,  and  the 
usual  stores.  P.  743.  M.  B.  OWENS,  ED.  "JOURNAL." 

Qiliucy9  city,  cap.  of  Adams  co.,  111.,  on  E.  bank  of 
Mississippi  River,  160  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  263 
miles  S.  W.  of  Chicago,  the  second  city  of  the  State  in 
size,  is  picturesquely  situated  upon  a  limestone  bluff  125 
feet  above  the  river,  of  which  it  commands  a  fine  view ; 
is  regularly  laid  out  and  well  built,  paved,  watered,  and 
lighted  ;  has  an  extensive  river-traffic  and  a  splendid  rail- 
road bridge  across  the  Mississippi ;  is  the  point  of  junction 
of  8  railroads — namely,  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quincy, 
Toledo  Wabash  and  Western,  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas,  Quincy  Carthage  and  Bur- 
lington, Quincy  Missouri  and  Pacific.  Quincy  Alton  and 
St.  Louis,  and  St.  Louis  Keokuk  and  North-western  ;  has 
4  parks,  a  fine  fair-ground,  many  elegant  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices,  numerous  manufactories,  employing  3500  op- 
eratives and  producing  annually  $1 0,000,000  worth  of  goods ; 
has  30  churches,  10  periodicals  (3  daily),  a  medical  college, 
several  academies  and  seminaries,  9  public  graded  schools, 
a  good  city  library,  2  hospitals,  3  asylums,  7  banks,  a  fine 
grain-elevator,  and  a  large  business  in  pork-packing  and 
ice-collecting.  Among  the  manufacturing  establishments 
arc  13  of  carriages  and  wagons,  9  of  spirits,  8  iron-foun- 
dries, 11  brickyards,  and  1 1  flouring-mills.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  here  1822,  and  became  a  city  1839.  P.  in 
1860,  13,718  ;  in  1870,  24,052 ;  in  1876,  estimated  at  37,000. 

Quincy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Adams  co.,  la.,  on  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River  R.  R.,  ha?  1  newspaper  and  a  thriving 
trade.  P.  283. 

Quincy,  p.-tp.  and  seaport  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  8 
miles  S.  of  Boston,  on  Old  Colony  R.  R.,  was  settled  in 
1625,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  New  England,  being 
formerly  a  part  of  Braintree,  but  in  1792  was  set  off  and 
named  in  honor  of  Col.  John  Quincy.  The  first  railway 
in  the  U.  S.  was  built  here  in  1827  for  moving  granite,  the 
cars  being  drawn  by  horses.  Quiney  has  a  public  library, 
an  academy,  1  high  school,  and  27  common  schools,  besides 
several  private  ones,  12  churches,  3  banks,  a  national  and 
a  State  home  for  infirm  sailors,  1  newspaper,  and  an  iron- 
foundry  and  machine-shop.  Shipbuilding  has  been  car- 
ried on  here  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  some 
of  the  finest  ships  built  in  this  country  have  been  launched 
from  Quincy  Point.  Granite  is  the  staple  production  of  the 
town,  about  1200  persons  being  employed  in  its  preparation 
for  market.  Quincy  is  the  birthplace  of  John  Adams,  and 
of  his  son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  both  former  Presidents  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  7442.  G.  W.  PRESCOTT,  ED.  "  PATRIOT." 

Quincy,  p.-v.  and  tp.  of  Branch  co.,  Mich.,  on  Michi- 
gan Southern  and  Lake  Shore  R.  R.,  about  55  miles  S.  W. 
of  Lansing,  has  excellent  schools,  5  churches,  1  bank,  2 
newspapers,  an  iron-foundry,  a  flouring-mill,  2  carriage- 
factories,  1  planing,  sash,  door,  and  scroll  factory,  a  stave, 
heading,  and  cooper  establishment,  2  lumber-yards,  and  2 
hotels.  There  is  an  efficient  fire  department.  P.  of  v. 
1092:  of  tp.  2586.  E.  MUDGE,  ED.  "  TIMES." 

Qnincy,  tp.,  Houghton  co.,  Mich.     P.  1117. 

Quincy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Olmstcad  co.,  Minn.     P.  807. 

Quincy,  p.-v.,  Montgomery  tp.,  Hickory  co.,  Mo.    P.  80. 

Quincy,  v.  (RIPLEY  P.  0.),  Ripley  tp.,  Chautauqua  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R.  P.  350. 

Quincy,  p.-v.,  Miami  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0.,  on  Miami 
Paver  and  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indianap- 
olis R.  R.  P.  320. 

Quincy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Pa.     P.  3127. 

Quincy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Wis.,  on  Wisconsin 
River.  P.  272. 

Quincy  (EDMUND),  b.  at  Braintree  (now  Quincy),  Mass., 
Oct.  24,  1681;  graduated  at  Harvard  1699;  became  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  1718;  was  long  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives  and  of  the  council;  was  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  a  militia  regiment,  and  went  to  England 
1737  as  agent  of  Massachusetts  in  the  controversy  with 
New  Hampshire  upon  the  boundary  question.  D.  at  Lon- 
i  don  Feb.  23,  1738.  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
burial-ground  of  Bunhill  Fields.  He  was  ancestor  of  a 
distinguished  line  of  Massachusetts  statesmen. 

Quincy  (EDMUND),  son  of  Pros.  Josiah,  b.  at  Boston 
Feb.  1,  1808;  graduated  at  Harvard  1827;  was  prominent 
as  secretary  of  the  American  and  the  Massachusetts  anti- 
slavery  societies ;  has  contributed  to  magazines ;  is  author 
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f  •!  Moral  (1854),  and  of  a  Life 
uml  editor  "I'   tlie  >'/»•..  /i.  «  ../' 


of  II'.  ii»/.  >/,  .1  Si',  rii  ii  I'fAnu 
<•/'  ,/,,iinh   (Jnini-ii  i  I  Mil  i, 

Qllllli'V      1.  1  i/  i    Sis  i\   .   daughter  iif   I'ri--.   .Iiisiuh,   b. 

llli.  nit    IMIII.  .'ill  ii  .....  .inpli-lied    student   ul    ll  .....  arly    I 

.1'     Mas-ai'hll-ett  s  ;     aiitluir    uf    a    M-iu'xr    .,/'     /•,',  ,    ,,    ,s'i,«,r,i 
MOI-IOII    <J,nn,'ii    iprhalcly    |innti"l    |Mil)   and  of   M 

of     til-  \l-'H',f      \\',,ii-l4l',tl, 

.!/.>.<..   .still    ill    MS.,  tin'   nun  publication    of  whii'li    i 

'  in  Allibone.)  mui-di  tu  lie  regretted. 
(Jin  n<-  v  MOSI.UI.  .In.  |,  Ii.  iii  lio.'ton  I-  i'li.  L':;.  1711:  grad- 
uate 1    at   Harvard   I   imer-ity  in   I7l>u.  and  hei'iime   ml  i-ni 
in-  lit   lawyer.       H.  .'.Mall  '  ti.   1  /I'1.'    ,a   nn-i  .'liant  nl' 

1;..-!"||    anl    :l    /ealuus    patriot,  d.    ut    Urainlree.     Ma-*.,  in 

1  7>  I  :  heni-e  tin-  t  r  m  i  ••  .1  ii  nil.  r  "  u.i-  Applied  to  tha  son  to 

di-tiii^iiish   tlii'in.      Hi-    hail   already   by    his  writings  and 
Mrs  ohtaiiird  |ir'i'iiini'M  •<•  as  an  ardent  advo  -ate  of  tho 
MOM   nf    liberty   when  called   upon.  in  c  •injinii'ti  m    with 
John   A.  lain',  tu  defend  Ilii-  S'lldiers  i  ln|ili.'ati"l  in  ill.'    Bol 

tun    Ma--aere.     Although   successful   in   si-'uriiiL:   i] 
quittal  nf  their  clients.  popular  fce!in<;  ran   si  lii^h  thill, 
Dot  vithstuidlng  their  established  repatfttloQ  for  pfttrlotiraj 

thcv  inclirri'd  inin'h  odium  liy  thi'ir  I'.inni'i'ti  m  with  tin' 
ili't'rni'i'.  In  1771  hi'  went  tu  Kitghind,  where  he  was  a>'tiie 
in  promoting  tho  interests  nl'  his  country.  Kmbarking 
friuii  Lou  'l"ii  Mar.  Id.  I77.'i,  II|MIII  his  return  trip,  he  do- 
clini'il  rapidly  ilnrinu'  tin-  vuyage.  and  d.,  while  in  si^ht  nf 
tin  .....  ast  uf  Ma-s'irhii-rt  i.-.  A|ii-.  L'l;.  1775.  In  1771  In1 
published  his  <!!,*•  i-fitionn  on  the  Act  of  Ptirlitimfnt,  com- 

Iliiili/V  ,-nlleil  thr   I'ort    Hill. 

Quincy  (.IOSIAH).  I,  I..  I).,  son  of  the  pn  .....  lin<_'.  b.  at 
lin-t  ni.    Ma--..   Fell.   I.  I77L":   graduated    at    II 
versify   17!lll:    studied    law  with  .lud'_"'  'I'mlur.  and  v,  .• 
milled  to  tho  bar  in  170:!;  member  uf  tin-  State  Konate  in 
I  s"  I  ,  and  member  uf  I  '.  ingress  1  si  i.)    1  ;;.  ilnriii^  u  Iii  -\\  I  i'ue 
In-  M|,|iu-ed  Id,-  cmhari;u  law  and  tin'  war  with  liii-al   llrit 
ain  ;   aL'iin    St&te   senator    lsl:i   '1\  :   ini'iuher  of  State,  log- 
i-  la  I  ure  I  si'  I    L'.'..  anil  Speaker  uf  that  liuily  during  ii1 
term  :  ap|ii>inti"l  JU.IL-I'  uf  ihr  iniinicipal  court  in  1  <'_"_'.  hut 
I'd  tin'  I'lillnwini;  yi'iir,  having  been  elected  mayor  of 
I:.,  inn  ul)  thi'  di'i'cusi'  ul  tin'  Hun.  John  I'hillips.  the  ftrnt 
ini'iiuibent:  runtiniic  I   in  iiflii'o  until    1  S2;i,  diirini;   which 
tinii'   many   jmhlic   ini|in.\  i-mi'nt  -    WITI-    !  I    and 

ciiniplctcd  under  his  kotplOM;  iii  .Ian..  I  SL".I,  vita  elected 
nrrsfftrnt  uf  Harvard  l*ni\  i-rsity,  and  remained  the  efficient 
bend  uf  that  institution  until  Aug.,  Isl.i  :  in  IS  III  published 

a    ltt»l"ftj   "f  l/,i,-i-fii-'l    \'i>n  ••  /  -*itii  ;     in    Is.'il    11   /{itt'trlf  of  thf. 

Itn*t"n  .\tl,<  irt  i/jji,  of  which  he  was  prcsjilfnt  I  s'_'iu:;o  ;  and 

in     |Sa'_>    the     Mnn!i'!)>nl    ///»*<.;•;/    11^'    lt,,«t.:n.   I.ifr   nf  Jnlin 

(Jiu'tiry  Adtim»  (  1858)  :  bis  £^»*MA«i  in  i'>n><ir''«*  "ml  Ora- 
tions have  also  been  published,  bcsidei  numerous  Memoir*, 
includini;  one  of  bin  father  (1325).  L>.  at  Quincy,  Mass., 

July    I,  I  Mi  I. 

Quincy  .lusiui),  son  of  I'res.  Jojiah.  b.  at  Boston 
Jan.  17.  IS02:  graduated  at  Harvard  1S21  ;  became  a 
lawyer  at  Boston  ;  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  !S:i:i- 
:(":  president  of  that  body  1SIU-37:  prenident  of  the  Ma«- 
siU'husettM  senate;  ISIL':  mayor  of  ISustm.  l^l.i.  and  for 
mnny  years  treasurer  uf  tho  Western  R.  K.  and  of  the  Boa- 
ton  Athcneoum.  During  his  mayoralty  the  t'ochituate 
water  was  inlroduced  into  ISoston,  and  he  has  been  the 
originator  uf  various  other  public  improremi'iits. 

Quincy  i  JOSIAII  1'nn.i.ii's),  son  of  the  preceding,  b.  at 
l!"-t"ii  in  I880j  jjrndiiatcii  at  Harvard  18  JO;  author  of  the 
dranintic  poems  l.i/ti-i-ln  (1856)  and  Charirlet  (1856)  ;  ed- 

itl'il  VvBUtertpl  t'»n-i  <  •'!,,»*  frnm  n  t'opy  of  the  Fottrth  Folio 

of  ShrilcHitfnn'H  I'titi/x  (  I  s.'i  t),  and  has  contributed  to  mag- 
azines and  literary  periodicals. 

Quincy  (S  AMI  1:1.  .MII.I.KK),  brother  of  J.  P.  Quincy,  b. 
at  liosinii  in  Is:;  \  :it  Harvard  1852;  became  » 

member  uf  tin-   i  .   was  for  several  years  one  of 

Ihf  editors  of  the  Monthly  [tuw  /^/>or(er/  entered  the  volun- 
ti  '  :  service  us  captain  of  the  2d  Massachusetts  regiment 
May  24,  ISIil  ;  1  .....  aim  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  72d  I".  S. 
regiment  (colored)  (let.  L'n,  1  Sfi3,  colonel  May  24,  18B4,  and 
was  subsequently  bi'e\etied  l.ri  {iidicr-genoral.  In  186J  he 
I'lliti'd  the  Ktfortt  ••/  '  Vine*  of  his  great-grandfather,  Josiah 
Qoinoj. 

Quincy,   de    |(Ji  ATIIKM^KK).     See    QUATHRM^KB    UK 

Ql'IM  I  . 

Quincy  College  and  Seminary,  Quincy,  111.,  es- 
tablished in  1850  nniler  Iti-v.  J.  F.  Jaquess,  D.  D.,  and 
Prof.  ('.  W.  lioweii.  A..M.  (partners);  in  18C2  under  the 
•bjurn  uf  Kev.  ii.  Andrews,  A.M.;  in  IM7,  !•:.  ^'.  Cray, 
A.  M.:  in  1*7:;,  ai.'iiin  by  I'rof.  Bowen.  The  two  depart- 
ments of  instruction,  wilh  a  graduating  course  of  three 
years  each,  are  open  tu  women  as  well  as  to  men,  but  the 
seminary  course  is  ilr-iLrni.(\  more  especifllly  for  women 
and  tho  college  for  men.  It  is  a  Methodist  institution, 


in   healthy  condition;  with  buildings  and   lot  valued  at 

'  C.    W.    Uo'Al.v 


Quincy  I'oint,  p.-v.,  Quim-y  tp.,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mas»., 
on  Massachusetts  Buy  at  the  cunlluenoe  of  Weymouth  and 
Town  n 

Qiiiniliiro,  p..\.  ami  tp.,  Wuuiduttc  co.,  Kan..  ..n  Mis- 
.suuri  Ki\er.  I'.  L'l::'.l. 

Qtiiui'l'   il-:iKi\m,   b.   at    llourg,   department   of  Ain. 

Kram-e.    l''rli.    17.    lsu;;:     studied    at     I'.nt-,    l,nu'\a.    and 

lleldi  I'll    Ml    till-    Miil'ea    1  llppuintl'd 

nnil  at  the 

n  de  1  rain'e  in   l,s|_>.  but  was   ,li-ii:i^M'd  in   l-i 
in-    up]iu-il  inn  tu  tlir  [.ulitiral  and  reliiriuos  reai-liuu 
ut    ihu  age  assumed  tuu  direi'l  a  funn  in  ii 

el  led  in  Spain  :  fought  In  UK  R*Tolntlon  ol   L848,  ud  wmi 

iian    a-  [iiuti  --'M  ;   \\  a  -   t-atn-hrd  in    l>,i_'; 
lived   in   Holland   and   S»  it/crland.  and  did  nut  n-lunitu 
I'lanre  until  alter  the  fall  of  the  Kmpirc.     I),  at  1'aris  Mar. 
1*7.    IS7.I.       llis  <Ktti-rm  i'">nfif,'t'  •   :1<I   \u!s  ......  iilain.    I. 

'    jiuilieal     ur    M'llli    purtiral     prui  i  ucl  ii  ill.-     (.1/1". 

M'l-fin,    /,.i    I'.'fltt,  •<  «.    a    dratnn,  .Vn/i"/'  u/i.    mi    epir. 
works  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  —  literature  and  plii- 
lusuphy,  hi-tuiy  and  pulitic--    alv\,'  n^  and  HUg- 

•  .  th.iui;h  often  eccentric  in  their  ideas';  always 
ilie;   and  brilliant,  though  often    sumcuhat  prul'iise    in  their 
The     mu-t     i.  inarkable    are  —  All' 

'-.film  /raHfain  i 

Ln  Revolution  i  l"'i  *  .  /'•    la  '//7ce  titvdtme  et  dc  it*  , 
,,:„:,  or,,-  r.lniii/uiii'  (1830),  etc. 

Qilinia,  or  QI'ININK  (which  see). 

Qui'ninc    [l"r..    from   i/unm,   ••  I'eruvinn   bark"],  the 
most  importiint  medirinal  ingredient  uf  rinrhuna  or  I'ern 
vian  bark.      It   was   di-ruveied   in  \ellow  bark 

in  1-iL'ti  1.;.  lYllcticr  and  Okrorton.  It  e\i>|s  in'  all  the 
officinal  barks,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  calisaya.  To 
obtain  il,  it  is  first  extracted  from  the  bark  as  a  sulphate 
hv  means  of  quite  a  complex  process,  lly  treating  this 
salt  with  the  solution  of  an  alkali,  the  quinine  is  prei-ip 
itati  d.  and  is  then  washed,  dried,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
reobtained  by  slow  evaporation.  As  usually  prepared,  it 
is  amorphous,  but  with  care  it  can  be  obtained  in  silky 
I'uininc  is  an  alkaloid  with  strong  basic  prop 
.  and  forms  with  acids  crystallizable  salts.  Its  for- 
mula is  ('•.•olIftNaO*.  Quinine  is  without  smell,  but  bus  an 
intensely  bitter  taste:  is  very  ins-oluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves freely  in  alcohol  and  moderately  in  ether.  Solutions 
of  tho  alkaloid  or  its  salts,  treated  first  with  chlorine  water 
and  then  ammonia,  strike  a  brilliant  green  color.  This 
tost  is  very  delicate,  and  distinguishes  quinine  from  all 
other  vegetable  alkalies  except  ijuinidia.  Quinine  is  used 
in  medicine  principally  in  the  form  of  sulphate  or  hydro- 
chlorate,  tho  latter  salt  having  the  advantage  of  being 
more  soluble.  Quinine  salts  are  locally  irritant,  and  in- 
ternally in  small  dose  are  stomachic;  in  large,  powerfully 
disturbing  to  the  nervous  system,  while  ultio  tending  to 
nauseate  and  vomit.  In  medicinal  doses  the  most  prom- 
inent symptoms  of  "ciucbonism"  arc  headache  and  deaf- 
ness, with  buzzing  or  roaring  in  the  ears,  muscular  debility, 
some  reduction  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  tho  pulse  and 
of  tho  body-beat.  In  poisonous  doso  tho  individual  may 
become  completely  blind,  deaf,  and  paralyzed,  but  death  is 
rare.  Quinine  salts  are  powerfully  antiseptic,  a  small  per- 
centage preventing  or  arresting  putrefactive  and  fermen- 
tative processes.  They  also,  in  small  percentage,  arrest 
protoplasmatic  movement,  as  in  white  blood-corpuscles, 
bacteria,  etc.,  and  even  destroy  permanently  the  vitality  of 
the  organisms.  Those  salts  arc  used  in  medicine  in  small 
as  stomachic  tonics,  and  in  large  to  control  the  in- 
flammatory process  nnd  help  reduce  the  exalted  body-heat 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases,  and  especially  to  cure 
malarial  affections  of  all  kinds,  over  which  they  have  a 
well-known,  unequalled,  but  wholly  unexplained  special 
power.  The  three  other  alkaloids  of  cinchona  bark  — 
namely,  cinchonia,  quinidia,  and  cinchonidia  —  have  the 
same  physiological  properties  as  quinine,  and  the  last  two 
also  equal  quinine  in  power.  EDWAHD  Cnms. 

Qnin'isext  Council  [Lai.  0.1111711?,  "five,"  texlut, 
"  sixth  "],  tho  Oriental  Church  council  which  was  convened 
in  698  A.  D.  to  supplement  the  a.  -Is  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
oecumenical  councils.  It  is  called  also  the  Second  Council 
in  Triillo,  because  it  was  held  in  the  imperial  palace  called 
Trullus  at  Constantinople.  The  Greeks  consider  it  the 
seventh  ivoumenical  council,  but  tho  Latins  do  not  recog- 
nize it.  It  was  convened  by  Justinian  II.,  and  gave  102 
stringent  canons  on  clerical  discipline. 

Quinisextam.    See  QUISISEXT  COUNCIL. 

Quiiioa.  the  Cktnnjxiilium  i/nliion,  a  woody  horb,  which, 
with  other  nearly-related  species,  is  cultivated  in  the  high- 
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QUINSY— QUIRINAL. 


lands  of  Spanish  America  for  its  nutritious  seeds.  Its 
leaves  are  used  as  a  potherb. 

Quin'sy,  acute  suppurativc  tonsilitis,  or  inflammation 
of  the  tonsil,  terminating  in  abscess.  The  term  "quinsy" 
is  a  popular  perversion  of  Lat.  ci/nanvhe,  the  technical 
designation  of  a  sore  throat.  It  attacks  adults,  less  often 
children;  the  two  extremes  of  life,  infancy  and  old  age, 
being  quite  exempt  from  it.  One  attack  usually  leaves 
subacuto  or  chronic  disease  of  the  tonsil,  which  predis- 
poses the  person  to  repeated  attacks  in  subsequent  seasons. 
Quinsy  is  most  often  unilateral,  less  frequently  attacking 
the  two  tonsils  successively,  and  rarely  coincident  upon 
both  sides.  It  occurs  in  persons  of  full  habit,  often  the 
plethoric,  and  especially  when  the  diet  has  been  excessive 
and  luxurious.  With  such  predisposing  conditions  must 
be  superadded,  as  an  immediate  or  exciting  cause,  some 
exposure  of  the  body  to  wet  or  cold.  Quinsy  may  follow 
checked  perspiration,  chilling  the  extremities,  or  wet  feet. 
The  attack  is  manifested  by  soreness  of  the  throat,  in- 
creased by  swallowing  and  talking,  soon  actual  pain,  ri- 
gidity of  the  jaw,  hypersecretion  of  saliva,  coated  tongue, 
labored  breathing,  and  sense  of  obstruction,  tension,  and 
tumefaction  in  the  throat.  With  the  first  development  of 
pus,  intense  throbbing  pain  exists.  The  disturbance  of  the 
general  system  is  variable.  In  mild, cases  only  impaired 
appetite  and  sense  of  lassitude  exist;  in  graver  attacks 
there  may  be  a  slight  or  marked  chill  at  the  onset,  and  a 
succession  of  light  chills  ;  the  temperature  elevated  to  102° 
or  104°  F. :  the  pulse  full  and  bounding  ;  the  mind  delir- 
ious at  night,  and  by  day  the  face  expressive  of  great  fa- 
tigue from  loss  of  sleep,  of  suffering,  and  of  alarm  and 
apprehension  of  impending  suffocation.  Internal  exam- 
ination discloses  the  tonsil  symmetrically  enlarged,  ex- 
tending to  the  median  line  of  the  throat  and  obstructing 
it.  Palpation  by  the  finger  may  detect  the  softness  and 
fluctuation  of  pus.  In  from  five  to  eight  days  the  sup- 
purated tonsil  bursts,  all  the  symptoms  vanish,  and  recov- 
ery is  speedy.  In  its  formative  or  first  stage  quinsy  may 
sometimes  be  aborted  fay  scarification,  by  ice  in  the  mouth, 
cold  gargles  or  spray,  and  astringent  gargles  or  applica- 
tions, as  of  alum  or  tannin,  and  by  internal  administra- 
tion of  saline  cathartics  and  arterial  sedatives.  Quinine 
boldly  administered  may  abort  it.  When  developed,  the 
inhalation  of  steam,  warm  anodyne  gargles,  soothing  poul- 
tices or  fomentations  externally,  anodynes  to  secure  rest, 
tonics  and  diet  to  sustain  the  strength,  and  early  evacua- 
tion of  pus  with  the  knife,  are  the  essentials  of  treatment. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Quint,  in  large  organs,  a  stop  or  set  of  pipes  tuned  a 
perfect  fifth  above  the  diapasons,  or  an  octave  below  the 
twelfth. 

Quint  (ALONZO  HALL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Barnstead,  N.  H., 
Mar.  22,  1828;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1810,  at 
Andover  1852;  was  pastor  of  the  Mather  church  at  Rox- 
bury  1853-63;  member  of  Massachusetts  board  of  educa- 
tion 1855-61 ;  chaplain  of  the  2d  Massachusetts  Vols. 
1861-64,  and  became  pastor  of  the  North  Congregational 
church,  New  Bedford,  July  21,  1864.  Author  of  Army 
Notes  (1864)  and  A  History  of  the  Second  Massachusetts 
Regiment  (1867);  is  one  of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of 
the  Congregational  Quarterly,  and  has  contributed  to  the 
JVeto  England  Genealogical  Register. 

Quin'tain,  an  object,  often  in  the  form  of  a  man,  de- 
signed to  be  tilted  at  with  a  lance.  It  was  sometimes 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  crosspiece  so  balanced  upon  a  pivot 
that  if  the  rider  were  not  very  quick  a  bag  of  sand  at  the 
other  end  of  the  crosspiece  would  strike  him  in  the  back. 

Quin'tal  [Fr.,  remotely  from  Lat.  centum,  a  "  hun- 
dred"], a  hundredweight,  chiefly  used  in  weighing  fish, 
and  usually  pronounced  kentl?. 

Quinta'na  (MANUEL  JOSE),  b.  at  Madrid,  Spain,  Apr. 
11,  1772;  educated  at  the  University  of  Salamanca;  be- 
came a  lawyer  at  Madrid;  published  a  volume  of  poems 
1802 ;  produced  in  1805  his  tragedy  of  Pelayn,  intended  to 
stimulate  the  Spaniards  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Na- 
poleon ;  edited  a  selection  of  Spanish  poetry  with  the  same 
object  (3  vols.,  1808);  published  his  Odas  &  Esparta  Libre 
(1808);  was  secretary  to  the  Cortes  and  to  the  regency 
during  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  liberation  ;  was  im- 
prisoned in  tho  castle  of  Pamplona  from  1814  to  1820,  when 
he  was  released  by  the  revolution ;  lived  in  retirement  in 
Estremadura  1823-33;  was  then  made  preceptor  of  the  in- 
fant queen,  Isabella;  was  created  a  senator  1835,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  queen  the  honor  of  a  laurel  crown  in  1S55. 
D.  at  Madrid  Mar.  11, 1857.  His  Complete  Works  appeared 
in  1852  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Aittores  Espaftoles  of  Rivada- 
neyra,  the  most  important  being  his  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Spaniards  (3  vols.,  1807-34),  which  are  reputed  among  the 
modern  Spanish  classics. 


Quintanar'  de  la  Or'den,  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Toledo,  at  an  elevation  of  2106  feet  above  the  sea,  man- 
ufactures blankets  and  other  woollen  fabrics.  P.  6842. 

Quin'tard  (CHARLES  Tonn),  M.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 

Stamford,  Conn.,  Dec.  22,  1824;  graduated  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  New  York  1846;  became  a  physician  to 
the  New  York  City  Dispensary  1847;  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  the  Memphis  Medical  College  1851:  contributed 
to  medical  periodicals;  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  1855;  was  successively  rector  of  churches  at 
Memphis  and  Nashville ;  was  a  chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  was  chosen  bishop  of  Tennessee  1865. 

Quintet'  [It.  qnintctto],  in  music,  a  composition  writ- 
ten for  five  instruments  or  voices. 

Quintil'ian  (MAUCUS  FABIUS),  b.  at  Calagurris,  Spain, 
about  35  A.  D.;  educated  at  Rome,  and  gained  there  after- 
ward the  highest  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  eloquence;  re- 
ceived a  regular  salary  from  the  imperial  treasury  by  order 
of  Vespasian,  and  was  loaded  with  the  highest  civil  honors 
and  titles  by  Domitian.  D.  under  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
In  95  A.  D.  he  published  his  Lixtitntio  Orator iaf  a  work  in 
12  books  on  the  art  of  oratory,  which,  besides  its  great  his- 
torical interest  (bk.  x.),  may  still  be  read  for  practical  pur- 
poses. Best  edition  by  Bonncll  {Leipsic,  1854) ;  of  the  10th 
book,  separately,  by  Kriiger  (Leipsic,  1861 ) ;  English  trans- 
lations by  Guthrie  (1756),  Patsall  (1774),  and  Watson 
(1856). 

Qtiin'tus  Cnr'tius  Ru'fus,  the  author  of  an  his- 
torical work  in  ten  books  on  Alexander  the  Great,  De  Rebus 
Gestin  Ale-vandri  Mctf/ni,  which  was  much  read  and  much 
admired  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Of  the  author  nothing 
is  known  ;  some  critics  fix  the  date  of  his  life  in  the  age 
of  Augustus,  others  much  later.  Of  the  work,  the  first  two 
books  have  been  lost,  and  some  of  the  others  considerably 
damaged.  The  narrative  is  very  pleasant,  but  by  no  means 
accurate,  and  is  full  of  fables.  Best  edition  by  Zumpt 
(Brunswick,  1864). 

Quin'tus  Smyrnse'us,  or  Quin'tus  Cal'aber,  a 
Greek  poet  of  uncertain  age,  though  he  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  have  been  a  native  of  Smyrna  and  to  have  flourish- 
ed in  the  fifth  century  A.  i>.  His  writings  had  long  been  lost, 
when  in  the  fifteenth  century  they  were  discovered  by  Car- 
dinal ISessarion  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  nearOtranto, 
Calabria,  whence  the  name  CALABER,  incorrectly  given  to 
the  author.  His  poem  purports  to  be  a  supplement  to  or 
continuation  of  Homer's  Iliad,  and  possesses  no  intrinsic 
merit,  but  is  interesting  as  the  only  extant  specimen  of  the 
so-called  "  cyclic  poems,"  and  as  preserving  a  consider- 
able number  of  mythological  traditions  from  writers  whose 
works  are  wholly  lost. 

Qtlir'inal,  a  celebrated  hill  at  Rome,  N.  of  the  Pala- 
tine, and  connected  with  the  Esquiline  and  Viininal,  was 
ao  named  from  its  temple  to  the  god  Quirinus.  According 
to  Mommsen,  it  was  the  seat  of  an  early  commonwealth  in- 
dependent of  the  original  Rome,  which  was  confined  to  the 
Palatine,  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  town  being  distin- 
guished as  "hill-men"  (collini)  from  the  Romans  proper, 
"mount-men"  (montctni).  The  origin  of  this  early  settle- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  interesting  but  obscure  problems 
of  early  Roman  history  (see  QIIIHITES),  but  there  seems 
no  reason  to  believe  in  a  diversity  of  race  or  to  accept  the 
Sabine  hypothesis.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  on  the 
summit  of  the  Quirinal  a  "Capitolium"  earlier  than  that 
which  subsequently  gave  name  to  the  Capitoline  Hill; 
that  it  contained  a  joint  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  (Vejovis), 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  temples  of  Sol,  Salus,  Flora,  Semo 
Sancus  or  Dius  Fidius,  and  of  the  goddess  of  Fidelity,  in 
which  latter  building  the  Roman  treaties  were  deposited. 
There  were  also  guilds  of  the  Salii  and  Luporci  priesthoods, 
the  latter  being  probably  hereditary  in  the  Fabian  gens. 
The  Tities,  one  of  the  three  original  branches  of  the  Roman 
people,  at  whose  head  was  the  Valerian  gens,  seem  to  have 
had  their  original  seat  on  the  Quirinal,  and  were  not  im- 
probably derived  from  the  Faliscan  city  of  Falerii,  whence 
probably  a  confusion  with  the  neighboring  race  of  the 
Sabines.  Titus  Tatius,  Numa  Pompilius,  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Ancus  Martius,  mythical  kings  of  Rome,  usually  as- 
signed to  the  Sabine  stock,  had  the  chief  seats  of  their 
power  on  the  Quirinal,  but  the  derivation  of  their  origin 
from  the  so-called  Sabine  city  of  Cures  seems  to  rest  upon 
no  better  authority  than  an  etymological  hypothesis  of  the 
Sabine  Varro,  reproduced  by  Livy  and  most  subsequent 
historians.  It  is  probable  that  at  that  period  the  Sabines 
had  not  left  the  mountain-valleys  around  Reate  and  Ami- 
ternum,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  towns  on  the  Tiber  and 
Anio  N.  W.  of  Rome  for  many  miles  were  then  peopled  not 
by  Sabines,  but  by  Latins.  The  Roman  institution  of  the 
Curies  and  the  legends  of  the  brothers  Curiatii  (etymolog- 
ically  connected  with  the  Quirinus)  point  rather  to  the 
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Alban  Mount  ami  the  priinitivo  Latin  confederacy,  than 
to  the  city  "!'  Cures,  which  had  ii"  demonstrable  <-»nuection 

With   Holm-  !..r  -I'vcral  cchliinr-  after  it'  foundation. 

Ill  modern  times  the  hill  has  been  crowned  liy  I  lie  I'alazzo 
Quirinalo,  which  was    begun  by  J'ope   tJregory  XIII..  .-on 
tinned   under   Si\tu-    V.    and    Clement    VIII.    hy    routiina, 
and  lini-hed  under  Paul  V.  hy  Ma<Jerno.    It  ha-  ,>tt. 

nied    l.\    the   pope-  :i  --   a      limnier  I  e-idencc,   ua-   r 
of  tin-   la-l    papal   ci.nclaves,  :lnd   since  tin-   anncvalion  of 
Koine  I"  the    kingdom  ut'    Italy  has    itccn  t!ii     n    id.  o   c   of 
Victor  Eiiiiuanuol.  I'OKTKU  I'. 


Quiri'trs  [early  I.nt.  f/mViV  or  run'.,  "a   spear"].  tin- 

the  name  of  the  early  Humans,  considered   in  their 

capacity  a-  warriors.  and  con-.-i|Ucntly  as   citizens  entitled 

to   vote  in  the  etut'M   or  assemblies   of  armed   men.     The 

closely  comic.  -led  with  that  of  the  Latin 
ing  ilivinity  Quirinii-.  a  -ynonyin  of  Mavors,  M;IMM-:-. 
or  Mars,  who  was  the  patron  of  the  arme>l  ho-t,  and  lia'l 
hi-  temple  on  the  hill  which  from  him  took  the  name 
(,)i  IIIIXAI.  (which  sea).  To  a  late  period  of  the  Kmpire  the 
name  (Juirites  enjoyed  prooedmofl  a-  a  synonym  of  the 
patrician  orilcr  1  ]>»j>ulnx  HOIIHIIU/H  lft/</rit  imu  I,  and  as  a 
title  of  tumor  over  the  geographical  name  Koinans,  the 
senators  being  oalledjKifrM  •  "it*'-ii/>ti  (,/uii'ii'  •<.  The  iden- 
tification of  Itomulus  with  Quirinus  was  merely  a  guc  -  of 
the  rationalizing  writers  of  the  declining  Kepnl.lic. 

Quiros',  <le  (Pcuitu  Fernandez),  h.  in  Spain  about 
1550;  accompanied  Admiral  Mciidana  on  his  st  -on  I  \o\ 
age  of  discovery  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  liti,  and  was  him- 
self entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  exploring  expe- 
dition which  sailed  Dec.,  1605;  discovered  the  New  II.  I. 
rides  group  of  ishni'ls  Apr.,  IfiOfi,  and  explorc'l  many  other 
island-  subsequently  visited  by  Capt.  Cook.    1).  at  Panama 
in  1614. 

Qnit-C'liiim,  a  word  often  employed  in  deeds  in  which 
the  grantor  or  seller  undertakes  no  responsibility  in  regard 
to  the  validity  of  his  own  a-<umcd  right  to  the  property  in 
question.  hut  merely  conveys  to  the  grantee  or  buyer  his 
own  interest,  whether  valid  or  the  re 

Quit'man,  county  of  S.  W.  Georgia,  bordering  on 
Alabama,  from  which  it  i-  separated  by  Chattaho 
Kiver.  Area,  190  sq.  in.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  the 
soil  fertile,  cotton  and  corn  being  the  chief  production-. 
It  is  crossed  hy  a  branch  of  South-western  11.  H.  Cap. 
Georgetown.  P.  4150. 

Qllitman.  p.-v..  cap.  of  Brooks  eo.,  Ga.,  on  Atlantic 
nnd  Gulf  1(.  It.,  171  miles  W.  of  Savannah,  has  g  .....  1 
schools,  a  largo  cotton  nnd  woollen  factory,  spinning, 
\M  M  \  in:;,  and  dyeing,  2  steara  sash  and  blind  factories,  a 
cigar  manufactory,  several  wagon  and  carriage  factories,  2 
weekly  newspapers,  1  bank,  and  an  extensive  warehouse. 
Pop.  7~U.  J.  C.  OAI.LAIIER,  ED.  "  IXIIKPRXORXT." 

Quitman,  p.-v.,  cup.  of  Wood  co.,  Tex.,  near  Lake  Fork 
of  Sabino  Kiver,  has  1  new-paper.  P.  320. 

Quitman  (.lonx  AXTIIOXV),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Rhinobcck, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  I,  I7'.''.i  :  re  -ei\  cd  a  liberal  education  ;  became 
a  lawyer,  and  was  professor  at  the  Mount  Airy  College,  Pa., 
1819;  practised  law  at  Chillicothe,  0.,  1820-23  ;  removed 
to  Natchez,  Miss.,  where  he  became  a  successful  planter 
and  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession  and  in  the  politics 
of  the  State  ;  was  chancellor  of  the  superior  court  1828-31 
and  IS32-:)4;  member  of  the  State  legislature  18L' 
president  of  the  senate  in  1835  and  governor  pro  tern.  ; 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals  1839;  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Texan  struggle  for  independence,  he  was 
on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mexico  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  ;  promoted  to  be  major-general 
Apr.,  1S17:  was  di-i  i  n^m-hed  at  Monterey,  Chapultepcc, 
and  assault  and  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico  ;  for  his  ser- 
vices at  Monterey.  Congress  presented  him  with  a  sword, 
and  Gen.  Scott  appointed  him  governor  of  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico. Returning  home  nt  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Mississippi  in  ISjO,  and  from  1855  to  1858  was 
a  member  of  Congress  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
military  affairs.  1).  at  Natchez  July  17,  1S58.  His  I.  if,- 
and  Correspondence  (2  vols.),  by  F.  H.  Claiborne,  appeared 
in  1860. 

Qui'tO,  city,  cap.  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador  and  of 
the  province  of  1'ichincha.  in  the  district  of  Quito,  in  a 
valley  between  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  Andes,  is  built 
on  the  declivities  of  several  small  hills  on  the  K.  flank  of 
the  volcano  of  I'ichincha,  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  lat.  0°  13'  8.,  Ion.  7>  W 
AV.  from  Greenwich,  and  was  during  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, capital  of  the  kingdom  of  tjtiifo.  win. 
most  of  the  present  republic  of  Ecuador.  Pictures.  |iif!y 
located  between  vast  mountain-barriers  on  the  10.  and  W.. 
it  can  he  approached  only  from  the  X.  and  W.,  and  owing 
to  topographical  features  is  laid  out  with  little  regularity, 


most  of  the  streets  being  narrow,  uneven,  and  ill-paved. 

The  city  if  traversed   by  IVM,  deep  and  precipitous  n.  . 
which  annually  carry  <.t!   abundant    Hoods  of  in.  It,  i 
from  the   slopes  of  the  volcano,  and  which  are  cross*. 1    b> 
.I  lofty  arches  covered  with  sub-tain  .    Ow- 

ing to  the  frequency  of  earth. (iial,..-,  m..-t  .d  the  houses  are 
of  a  single  story,  but  are  solidly  built  around  spa 
courtyards  adorned  with  rich  tropical  plants  and  (lowers, 
and  often  di-play  oon-iderahlc  ta  -te  in  .  1. •'••>!  at  i. in.  The 
healthful  and  equable  climate,  ranging  from  1.)°  to  75°  F.f 
at  an  average  of  R0°,  is  justly  I  a-  a  perpetual 

spring.      The  view  from   the  heights  of   Quito   eml.i.: 

lama  of  eight  Andean  summit- covered  with  perpetual 
]  snow,  among  them  the  famous  peaks  of  Cuyamhi  i  I'.i.M:; 

I    feet),  <'..topa\l  i  I'.l... A  lit  1 -a  11.,     lil.JIUIi.  ifini/a.  I  . 

and  I'iehineha  i  I...:M;II.,  u,id  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
vated    valley  ,,f  (  hill,,,  abounding  in  sugar-cane,  » 
maize,  mi. I   fruits  of  many  kinds.     The  public  edifice-  of 
Quito  are  built  of  stone,  and  comprise  the  palace  of  gov- 
ernment, the  arch  bisholirie,  cat  lie.  Iial,  and  city  hall,  gi  onped 
around  the  hand.-omc  I 'la /a  Mav  or.  :;  hospital-,  L'  a-\  him-, 
2  colleges,  a  university,  a  mint,  and   many  churches,  usu- 
ally with  convents  attached,    'flic  public  i  formerly  tli 
uits')  library  contains  20,000  volumes,  and  there  arc  several 
smaller  collect  ion-.     i:,|u.  atioii  has  of  late  year-  been  under 
the  control  of  the  .lc-uii-.  who  ba\  c  e \er.-i  upcr- 

\i-ion  over  religious  doctrine,  but  have  given  in-ti -action 
in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  some  brain  he-  ,.!  natural 
science,  in  addition  to  the  routine  studies  of  former  t 
A  polytechnic  school  was  established  in  !-•,-'.  o.iito  has 
several  times  been  nearly  laid  in  ruins  by  earthquakes,  the 
most  de-trnctive  having  been  those  of  Kcb.  -I.  I7U7,  and 
Mar.  22,  185B:  on  which  latter  occasion  the  government 
buildings  and  most  of  the  churches,  as  well  as  many  pri- 
vate residences,  were  nearly  ruined,  involving  a  loss  of 
$3,000,000  and  of  many  lives.  Water  is  copiously  supplied 
through  pipe-  I.,  the  principal  houses  and  to  several  ban  I 
some  stone  fountains  in  the  public  squares;  the  quality  of 
the  water  is,  however,  far  from  satisfactory,  it  being  im- 
pregnated with  mineral  elements  which  give  rise  to  ele- 
phantiasis to  such  an  extent  that  a  special  hospital  is  de- 
\  otc.l  to  that  disease.  The  only  good  road  in  the  republic 
is  that  leading  from  Quito  northward  to  Bogoti,  but  a  car- 
riage-road to  Guayaquil  is  now  (1876)  under  construction. 
Commerce  is  languid,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  communi- 
cation with  seaports  by  mule-paths.  The  chief  articles  of 
exportation  are  the  precious  metals,  indigo,  and  liquors. 
Coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  arc  manufactured  by 
hand,  also  fine  articles  of  jewelry,  and  the  women  are  skil- 
ful in  embroidery,  needlework,  and  gold-lace.  The  culti- 
vation of  silkworms  and  manufacture  of  silk  are  of  recent 
introduction.  A  telegraph-line  to  Guayaquil  has  been  re- 
cently opened.  Considerable  talent  in  painting,  the  fine 
arts,  and  literature  is  ascribed  to  the  Quitenos,  and  the 
women  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  beauty.  The  city  was 
from  remote  antiquity  the  capital  of  the  Quitus,  a  semi- 
civilized  race,  kindred  to  the  Quichuas  or  Incas  of  Peru, 
and  the  valley  of  Quito,  next  to  the  valleys  of  Mexico  and 
Cuzco,  was  the  seat  of  the  earliest  American  civilization. 
The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  are  still  of  the  same  race, 
though  they  have  adopted  Christianity  and  the  Spanish 
language.  The  modern  city  of  Quito  was  founded  V. 
bastian  Benalcazar  in  1534  ;  the  history  of  the  old  and  the 
new  capitals  is  incidentally  given  in  the  article  ECUADOR. 
P.  about  75,000.  PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Quit'tor,  or  Qniltor,  a  fistulous  abscess  in  the  foot 
of  the  horse,  is  best  treated  by  cutting  away  enough  of  the 
hoof  to  give  free  vent  to  the  fetid  pus  which  burrows  there. 
The  discharge  may  be  facilitated  for  a  day  or  so  by  poul- 
tices, and  then  the  sore  should  be  washed  out  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  zinc,  two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Qui'ver,  tp.,  Mason  co.,  III.     P.  893. 

Quogue,  p.-v.,  Southampton  tp.,  on  Shinnecock  Bay, 
near  Sag  Harbor  branch  of  Long  Island  K.  R.  P.  137. 

Quoits  [W.  ruitnn,  "quoit"],  a  game  of  strength  and 
skill,  in  which  the  player  strives  to  pitch  a  flattened  ring 
of  steel  (called  a  quoit)  in  such  a  way  as  to  land  it  as  near 
as  may  be  to  a  peg  or  hob  of  iron  stuck  upright  in  the 
ground,  or,  if  possible,  to  make  it  ring  the  hob.  The  game 
is  played  by  two  parties,  each  striving  to  excel  the  other. 
!  This  game  differs  from  the  discus-play  of  the  ancients,  in 
which  the  player  threw  a  disk  of  metal  or  stone  as  fur  as 
he  could,  the  longest  thrower  winning  the  prize. 

Quo  \\urr.-iuto  [Low  Lat.,  "  by  what  authority  ?"],  in 
law,  the  name  of  a  writ  served  upon  a  person  by  the  attor- 
in -V  of  the  State  or  nation,  requiring  him  to  show  by  what 
title  he  holds  a  specified  property,  office,  or  privilege. 
Owing  to  the  cumbrousness  of  the  proceedings  under  the 
writ,  it  has  been  superseded  in  England  by  an  "informa- 
tion in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto." 
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R,  a  consonant  of  the  liquid  class,  approaching  the 
character  of  a  vowel.  Its  sound  is  to  some  extent  inter- 
changeable with  that  of  I,  and  even  in  some  languages  with 
d  and  a.  It  is  often  treated  by  the  vulgar  as  a  silent  letter 
or  a  vowel,  but  it  ia  never  silent,  and  always  has  a  con- 
sonantal character  more  or  less  marked.  In  Greek,  Latin, 
and  in  most  modern  languages  it  is  distinctly  trilled.  11. 
(i-r,rt  rcijiita)  stands  for  king  or  queen. 

liaali,  town  of  Hungary,  at  the  influx  of  the  Raab  into 
a  branch  of  the  Danube,  was  formerly  fortified,  and  has  a 
fine  old  cathedral.  Its  manufactures  of  tobacco  and  its 
transit-trade  are  extensive.  P.  20,035. 

liaal'te,  town  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Over- 
yssel.  has  a  large  trade  in  horses  and  cattle.  1*.  5570. 

Raba'nus  Magnentius  Maurus,  descended  from  an 
ancient  Roman  family,  and  pronounced  by  Kurtz  "the 
most  learned  man  of  his  age,"  was  b.  at  Mentz  about  770; 
was  teacher  at  the  monastery  of  Fulda  from  817;  was 
made  abbot  in  822,  archbishop  of  Mentz  817.  D.  at  Win- 
kel  Feb.  4,  856.  The  name  of  MAI  HI  s  was  given  to  him 
by  his  teacher,  Alcuin.  in  remembrance  of  St.  Maur,  the 
disciple  of  St.  Benedict.  He  opposed  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation,  first  distinctly  set  forth  by  Paschasius  liad- 
bcrt  in  831  (expanded  in  844).  His  works  fill  6  vols.  of 
Migne's  Librtti-i/.  (See  Bach's  Itabttnus  MttitntH,  det-  SckSp- 
/<•;•  ilen  iliutsi-hrn  Si-liiilin-in-ta  (1835),  and  Kunstmann's 
KabititiiH  Mdi/neiitliin  Maurus  (1811).)  II.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Rabat',  town  of  Morocco,  Northern  Africa,  at  the  : 
mouth  of  the  Ilu-Regreb  in  the  Atlantic,  is  well  built  and 
strongly  fortified.  It  has  manufactures  of  fine  carpets, 
burnouses,  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  and  an  active  trade 
with  (Icnoa  and  Marseilles  in  wool,  wax,  almonds,  and 
olive  oil.  P.  25,000. 

Rab'ba,  town  of  Central  Africa,  kingdom  of  Gando, 
on  thcNiger,  in  a  highly-cultivated  region  IHIKJIJI  bountiful 
surroundings,  in  lat.  11°  15'  N.  and  Ion.  5°  2li'  K.  It  is  a 
large  and  populous  town,  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  Tripoli,  Fezzan,  etc.  It  was  at  one  time  the  most 
important  slave-market  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Its  horses 
are  celebrated.  It  is  said  to  have  suffered  much  during 
the  last  ten  years  from  internal  wars.  P.  about  10,000. 

Kali  ball,  the  same  as  AMMAN  (which  see). 

Rab'bi  [Heb.,  "my  master  "],  a  title  of  honor  anciently 
employed  by  the  Jews  to  designate  those  learned  in  the 
law,  in  which  sense  it  is  frequently  found  in  the  Gospels, 
being  sometimes  used  in  addressing  Christ.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  term  tab  is  applied  by  Oriental  Jews  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  American  use  of  "esquire." 

Rab'bit  [0.  D.,  roAfte],  the  English  name  conferred  on 
many  species  of  the  family  LEPOKID.£  (which  see),  but 
more  especially  applicable  to  the  Lepua  cntiiculits,  or  com- 
mon rabbit  of  Europe.  The  species  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description  ;  it  is  found  generally  distributed  through- 
out Europe  (except  in  its  more  northern  portions ),  as  well 
as  the  contiguous  portions  of  Asia  and  Northern  Africa,  i 
and  is  familiar  as  a  semi-domesticated  animal.  Its  habits 
are  characteristic  in  that  it  lives  in  communities,  burrows 
in  the  ground,  and  brings  forth  its  young  in  a  blind  and 
naked  condition.  It  is  very  prolific,  commencing  to  breed 
at  the  ago  of  about  six  months,  and  having  several  litters 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  in  each  litter  some  four  to 
eight  young  ones.  The  name  "rabbit"  is  also  generally 
given  indiscriminately  to  American  species,  the  best  known 
of  which  is  the  common  small  rabbit  of  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  (Lepns  syhatiens) ;  this  species,  however,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  species  of  the  family,  agrees  with  the 
hare  in  making  forms,  instead  of  burrowing,  and  in  bring- 
ing forth  its  young  provided  with  hair  and  able  to  see. 

TlIKOIlOIlK  (ill. I.. 

Rabelais'  (Fiuxijois),  b.  in  1483,  or  perhaps  in  1195, 
in  Chinon,  Touraine,  where  his  father  had  a  farm  and  kept 
an  inn  and  a  drug-store.  The  widespread  idea  of  Rabelais 
as  an  unruly,  grotesque,  half-dissipated  jester  is  a  coarse 
confusion  of  the  author  and  his  creations,  and  is  contra- 
dicted by  those  facts  of  his  life  which  are  well  ascertained. 
He  was  educated  first  in  the  convent  of  Scnillf ,  then  in  the 
monastery  of  La  Baumette,  and,  although  he  showed  no 
taste  for  studies  or  devotional  exercises,  he  was  destined  to 
enter  some  monastic  order.  After  becoming  a  brother 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  however,  in  1511  or  1519,  his 


talent  and  passion  for  studies  and  literary  occupation 
awoke,  and  when  he  left  Fontenay-le-Comte  in  1524  he  was 
a  man  of  learning.  His  fellow-monks  disliked  and  sus- 
pected his  studious  life.  They  ransacked  his  cell  and  con- 
fiscated his  books,  and  such  an  ill  feeling  upsprang  be- 
tween him  and  them  that  the  pope,  Clement  VII.,  found  it 
advisable  to  remove  Rabelais  to  MaillcKuis,  and  allow  him 
to  change  the  Franciscan  order  for  that  of  the  Benedictines. 
At  Maillezais.  however,  he  did  not  feel  better  satisfied,  and 
in  1530  left  the  monastery  without  the  permission  of  his 
superiors,  not  on  account  of  any  persecution,  but  from  sheer 
dissatisfaction,  as  it  would  seem.  He  settled  first  at  Mont- 
pellier,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  school 
of  medicine  in  France,  but  in  1532  he  went  to  Lyons  as  a 
hospital  physician.  While  in  Lyons  he  published  re- 
vised and  annotated  editions  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
and  (Jalen,  and  of  Marliani's  Antiquitata  UOMK.  He  also 
published  miscellaneous  treatises  on  archaeology,  jurispru- 
dence, and  medicine,  and  the  first  two  hooks  (1533  and 
1535)  of  his  great  satirical  work,  Lcs  F<iits  el  Dirts  dn 
(If nut  fjiiri/iiiiiini  el  'If  K:>n  l-'llx  J'ruiiiii/i-iiel.  In  1536  he  ac- 
companied Cardinal  <lu  IVIltiv.  an  old  schoolmate  and  friend 
of  his,  and  now  bishop  of  Paris,  and  by  his  influence  he 
obtained  from  Pope  Paul  III.  a  release  from  the  penalties 
which  he  had  incurred  by  abandoning  his  order.  In  1.~>I!8 
he  entered  the  abbey  of  St.  Maurdes  Fosse's  in  the  diocese 
of  Du  Bellay,  and  in  1551  he  obtained  the  curacy  of  Meu- 
dun.  H.  in  Paris  in  1553.  Rabelais  was  a  man  of  great 
erudition.  He  understood  Latin.  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Italian,  Spanish.  English,  and  German.  His  knowledge 
in  medicine,  law,  theology,  history,  philosophy,  and  art  was 
comprehensive  and  exact.  His  scientific  writings  attracted 
much  attention  in  his  time,  and  commanded  respect,  lint 
his  fame  was  founded  by.  and  rests  now  on,  his  satirical 
romance  of  (inrf/tiulita  inul  f'nnl"<frii' I.  It  consists  of  five 
books,  of  which  he  published  the  first  two  in  Lyons,  and 
the  next  two  in  Paris  (15-1(1  and  1552) ;  the  fifth  was  found 
unfinished  after  his  death,  and  was  printed  in  1564.  The 
subject-matter  of  this  romance  is  often  coarse  and  indec- 
orous, but  on  these  points  the  author  difi'ers  only  from  our 
taste,  not  from  that  of  his  age,  and  the  treatment,  the  form, 
show  everywhere  that  ease,  clearness,  simplicity,  and  grm-o 
which  cannot  be  obtained  without  great  natural  talent  and 
consummate  education.  The  satire  of  the  book  is  now 
often  obscure,  or  even  irrecognizable,  but  its  humor  is  still 
Ihintr,  brilliant,  and  irresistible.  Besides  the  fun  which 
every  reader  can  draw  from  it,  it  gives  a  picture  of  French 
civilization  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  strife  between 
inherited  dogmas  and  acquired  views,  which  is  most  at- 
tractive and  instructive  to  the  student  of  history.  There 
exist  about  liO  editions  of  the  book,  besides  English,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  translations.  CLEMKNS  PETERSKN. 

Rabies.  See  HYDROPHOBIA,  by  CHARLES  P.  RUSSEL, 
M.  D. 

Ra'bnn,  county  in  N.  E.  Georgia,  between  Chattooga 
River  on  the  E.  and  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  W.,  traversed 
by  Tallulah  (or  Terrora)  River.  The  surface  is  extremely 
mountainous,  and  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  in- 
cluding  the  celebrated  Tallulah  Falls  and  the  Eastatoia 
orRabun  Falls,  a  succession  of  cascades  in  Rabun  Gap,  an 
important  highway  through  which  Knoxville  and  Charles- 
ton R.  R.  is  to  pass.  The  head-waters  of  Tennessee 
River  are  in  the  same  vicinity.  Agriculture  and  stock- 
raising  arc  the  only  industries.  Cap.  Clayton.  Area,  320 
sq.  m.  P.  3256. 

Ra'bnrn  (WILLIAM),  b.  in  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.,  Apr. 
8,  1771;  went  to  Georgia  in  childhood;  received  but  a 
limited  education,  but  became  a  judge,  a  leading  member 
of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  governor  of  the  State 
1817-19.  D.  in  Hancock  co.,  Ga.,  Oct.  23,  1819. 

Racahont,  or  Racahout  cles  Arabes,  is  a  starchy 
food  prepared  in  Barbary  from  the  acorns  of  Querenn  ilex 
and  Q.  Imltiita,  oaks  of  that  region.  It  is  flavored  with 
herbs,  and  is  sometimes  prescribed  for  invalids'  use.  But 
the  racahout  of  the  confectioners'  shops  is  a  compound  of 
starch  with  chocolate,  vanilla,  etc.,  sold  as  a  sweetmeat. 

Racalmu'to,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Girgenti.  on 
the  left  bank  of  an  affluent  of  tin-  I'latani.  about  15  miles 
N.  E.  of  the  town  of  Girgenti.  The  neighboring  country 
is  very  rich  in  grain,  vines,  olives,  and  fruits,  and  also 
abounds  in  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and  gypsum.  Racalmuto  is 
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an  "lil  town,  the  name  being  of  Arabic  derivation,  and  it 
wat*  long  under  tho  lordship  of  the  Chiaranionti.  whose 

family   ca-lle    >till   stands  on   It   rock  ilbuilt  1.M    mile-  di-tanl. 

The  town  was  almost  utterly  depopulate!  \>\  ri  plague  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  und  its  pre-cnt  site  is  not  preci-elv 
the  same  as  thru.  '1'iii1  inhabitants  now  carry  on  ;in  a'-tive 
h  :i  !<•  in  I  In-  i  id i  products  u!'  tho  district.  I*,  in  I  >7  I,  I  L'.L'.i". 

H;irri>ni 't;i ,  town  of  Northern  Italy,  province  of 
Cuiu'o,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maim,  S.  of  Turin  about 
111  miles  by  rail.  It  is  :t  walled  town,  anil  tin-  three  inter- 
,'-iin.'  ..I, I  BMtUt  of  Migliabruna,  of  Carpanctto.  and  of 
lioiiaialle  an'  in  its  remote  neighborhood,  but  it  is  now 
chiefly  known  for  tho  royal  eastlo  and  park  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  This  castle  was  originally  a  fortress,  was 
converted  into  something  like  a  villa  by  K.  Filiberto  in 
1681,  and  has  been  improved  by  succes-ive  princes  until  it 
is  now  one  of  tlic  nio-t  sumptuous  of  the  Italian  royal 
'I'he  park,  which  is  vvallcd  in,  is  1}  miles  in 
length  and  |  of  a  mile  in  width,  abounds  in  irame,  and  is 
adortu-d  with  artificial  lakelets,  grottoes,  hci  niitairi-s.  etc., 
and  with  much  statuary.  l!:i'r"in_'i  is  ii  favorite  vcsort  of 

King  Victor  Kmi nicl  during  the  huni'  .ind  a 

large  lierd  of  chamois,  kept  here,  is.  an  object  of  interest  to 
every  visitor.  l\  In, urn). 

Rnccoon'  f  Fr.  ralun],  the  vernacular  name  of  species 
of  the  genus  /Y. ,,•,/.,„  and  family  I'rocyonMa'.  Tllo-c  all 


molecular  volume,  their  compound,  racemic  acid,  in  which 

they  optically   netitrali/e  t-iich  other,  has  a   much   larger 

\oliime.      .\o  relation,  therefore,  i-  apparent  between  these 

I  characters  and  the  volumes  ol  the  pas- 

teur     found.    ne\  crthcle--.    ccitaiu     relitioni     between     tho 

modification-  of  tin-  cry-t.il-  ol  the  i 

on  polarized  light,  for  which  the  reader  mu-t  be  tele; 

the  textb II.  Wt  in/. 

Ra'chel  [lleb.  nihrt.  "ewe"],  of  Northern  Mc-opota- 
mia.  younger  daughter  of  Laban.  favorite  wile  of  .l.ieob, 
and  mother  of  .lo-eph  and  1;.  i,  uaiO.  HI  r  toiul,.  about  1 
miles  from  Jcru'ilcm  on  th.  load  to  Ilclhlchcm.  though 

of  modern  coii-t  ruction,  iindoulit.-dl  v  marks  the  very  site 
of  her  burial  as  described  in  (ii-n.  xxxv.  Ill,  L'll. 

K.   D.   IllTc  HCOCK. 


Rachel'  (Ki.ist  RAHIKI.  Felix),  b.  HI  .Munipl.  Switzer- 
land, Feb.  U>,    I^L'O.  daughter    of  a  waiidelilig  Jewish  ped 


The  Raccoon. 

agree  in  having  a  rather  Ptout  body :  the  snout  pointed, 
and  the  tail  rather  Ion;;  and  bushy,  and  annulate  1  with 
dark-colored  linns;  their  feet  are  provided  with  long  and 
•lender  digits,  anil  with  the  fore  ones  tho  animal  is  able 
to  gra-p  it-  food  and  other  objects.  They  are  fond  of 
playing  in  the  water,  and  of  soaking  therein  their  food, 
and  to  this  peculiarity  the  common  American  species 
(/Y<ny/oM  !::t<n~)  owes  its  specific  name  lottn — I.e.11  washer," 
Two  well  defined  species  are  known — fl)  Pi-orifnn  lotor, 
found  throughout  almost  all  Xorth  America,  and  /'.  crmort'y- 
onw,  characteristic  of  South  America.  TIIKUIWRE  HILL. 

Itiirroon',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  Co.,  III.     P.  1139. 

Rnccoon,  tp.,  Parkc  co.,  Ind.     P.  1327. 

Raccoon,  tp.,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.     P.  1012. 

Race- Horse.     Sec  HORSK. 

Racc'lnnil,  p.-v..  \M  Fourchc  parish,  La.,  on  Morgan's 
Loui-iana  and  Texas  K.  K. 

Race'mic  Acid  [Lat.ro-ivmiM,  a"bnnch"of  grnpesor 
fruit] ;  also  called  Paratnrtaric  Acid  and  tfvic  Acid 
[tier.  Ti-itiil>rii»iiiirr].  (('iliiAil.  found  with  tartnric  acid  in 
prape  -juice,  and  identical  with  it  in  composition.  Itdificrs 
from  it.  however,  in  its  action  on  polarized  light  and  in 
some  other  characters.  It  was  discovered  by  Kestner  in 
wines  of  certain  vintages.  It  m:i\  al.-o  be  formed  artificial 
ly  by  several  meth  -i-.  liacemie  acid  itself  has  no  action 
on  polarized  light,  but  by  certain  treatment  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  two  isomeric  constituents,  one  of  which  is  onli- 
nary  dextro  rotator\  tartarie  in  -id,  and  tho  other  is  Iffivo- 
rotatory,  the  two  being  called  <i>, ,•!>•<>  t>i>-/  ,,-tfir- 

tttrii-  acid.  Hacemi.-  acid  itself  has,  according  to  Ilui^net. 
a  density  of  l.Glt,  while  Pasteur  found  for  the  dcxtro-  and 
Iflevo-tartaric  acids  obtained  from  it  the  den-ilie-  I.TIUti 
and  1. 7.*.  practically  identical.  While,  therefore,  these  two 
substances,  of  different  optical  properties,  have  the  same 


.Munipl.  ,-\ 
i  in;r  •' 
iller.      In   l,M,n   ,  I'.n  i    .  and  oilier  cities  she.  with  her  sister 

Sarah,  helped  the  laimh   i >me  as  a  vagabond  .-ingcr  at 

th.-  cat,-,  and  oh  ihr  b.uili-t  ards.  Colon,  ol  the  Itoyul  In- 
stitution, attracted  b\  their  rotott,  took  them  IVom  the 
stieet-.  Kli.-a.  showing  mure  draiiiul ie  talent  tl 
cal.  was  put  ill  chartre  of  M.  St.  Aulaire.  In  IMIft  the 
was  admitted  to  the  C<nisur\  atoire  ;  in  ls:;7  made  her  fust 
at  the  (iymnase  in  1."  I  •  ;.  .  an  unsuc- 

cessful play;  went  back  to  her  studies  under  Samsoo, 
and  in  1838  a-toni.-lied  and  cap 
tivatcd  i'aris  b\  her  pi •ilortnance  at 
the  Theatre  Francai-eoi  lamille  in 
L>*  ll'-xi''*.  Her  fame  and  fortune 
were  maile.  'I  he  eins-ir  tragediM  of 
Kacine,  Corneille.  mid  \  ollaiie  were 
i:  her  intensity,  originality, 
naturalness,  the  -in^tila 
ness  of  her  face,  the  .-kill  of  her  decla- 
mation, made  a  new  era  in  dramatic 
art.  Her  earliest  and  Fume  of  her 
latest  triumphs  were  in  1'hcdre,  <'a- 
mille.  Koxana,  llermionc,  Klectra, 
and  other  parts  in  the  older  drama. 
Her  fame  being  secure,  eho  en  I 
her  repertoire,  and  played  with  great 
power  Jeanne  Dare,  .Ma  lie  Stuart.  A  d- 
riennc  Lcconvreur,  and  other  cl 
tcrs  by  modern  writers:  the  last  men- 
tioned was  one  of  her  famous  person- 
ations. In  1865,  in  company  with 
her  brother,  Raphael  l-Ylix,  and  her 
Bisters,  Sai-ah.  l.ia.  and  liinah,  with 
a  eoniplete  theatricnl  troupe,  she 
came  to  America ;  played  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  but  once  only  in 
Philadelphia,  and  once  in  Charleston  ; 
failing  health  compelled  her  then  to 
desist.  A  visit  to  Havana  brought  no 
relief;  she  returned  to  France,  spent  a  winter  in  Egypt, 
but  gradually  succumbed  to  pulmonary  disease,  and  d.  at 
Cannes,  France,  Jan.  3,  1858.  Rachel  was  slender,  grace- 
ful, not  beautiful,  of  pale  complexion,  expressive  features, 
brilliant  eyes,  and  singularly  fascinating  presence.  Mar- 
garet Fuller  said  of  her :  "  Her  range,  even  in  high  tragedy, 
is  limited ;  she  can  only  express  the  darker  passions  and 
grief  in  its  most  desolate  aspects.  Nature  has  not  gifted 
her  with  those  softer  and  more  flowery  attributes  that  lend 
to  pathos  its  utmost  tenderness.  She  does  not  melt  to 
tears  or  calm  or  elevate  the  heart  by  the  presence  of  that 
tragic  beauty  that  needs  all  the  assaults  of  Fate  to  make 
it  show  its  immortal  sweetness.  On  the  dark  side  she  is 
very  great  in  hatred  and  revenge."  Uachel  was  never 
married,  but  she  left  two  sons — one,  a  son  by  M.  \VaIewski, 
was  made  count  of  Etiollcs  by  Napoleon  III. — RAPHAEL 
FELIX,  the  brother,  became  in  1868  director  of  the  Thcatro 
Porte  Saint -. Martin  :  SARAH  was  connected  with  the  Uyin- 
nase.  the  Francais,  the  (Jdcmi,  and  was  favorably  known 
in  the  provinces;  LiA,  devoted  to  high  tragedy,  distin- 
guished herself  most  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  ;  KKIIKCCA 
d.  in  1854,  having  been  five  years  at  the  Comcdie  Fran- 
caise;  DINAH  found  her  place  in  vaudeville.  All,  though 
meritorious  artists,  have  owed  much  to  the  fame  of  their 
sister,  who  made  a  name  in  her  special  order  of  genius 
along  with,  which  no  other  is  mentioned.  Her  fame  is 
in  personal  qualities  winning  for  her 
neither  respect  nor  0.  B.  FROTUIXUUAH. 

Racine',  county  in  S.  E.  Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Michigan, 

is  level  and  fertile,  with  abundance  of  limestone,  is  watered 

by  Fox.  l»es    I'laines,  nnd    Hoot   rivers,  and   traversed  by 

Chicago   Milwaukee   ami   St.    I'anl.    i 'in. -ago   and   North- 

'i.  and   Western   1'nion  R.  Rs.     Wheat,  corn,  oat.", 

•  -,  ha\ .  wool,  and  butter  are  the  principal  prod 

There  are  12  manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  13 
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of  carriages  and  wagons,  22  of  clothing,  and  several  tan- 
neries, breweries,  and  flouring-mills.  Cap.  Racine.  Area, 
325  sq.  ra.  P.  26,7-10. 

Racine,  tp.,  Mower  co.,  Minn.     P.  813. 

Racine,  p.-v.,  Sutton  tp.,  Meiga  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River. 
P.  560. 

Kacine,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Racine  co.,  Wis..  on 
Lake  Michigan  iit  the  mouth  of  Root  River,  and  on  Mil- 
waukee division  of  Chicago  and  North-western  and  West- 
ern Union  R.  Rs.  It  was  incorporated  in  1848,  ranks 
fourth  among  the  cities  of  the  State,  and  contains  24 
churches,  2  banks,  1  college,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  city 
hospital,  4  newspapers,  with  manufactories  of  threshing- 
machines,  wagons,  fanning-mills,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds, 
trunks,  silver-ware,  leather,  baskets,  boots  and  shoes, 
pumps,  and  other  commodities.  Racine  College  is  situ- 
ated in  Main  street,  in  grounds  of  10  acres  in  extent,  was 
established  in  1852,  comprises  a  collegiate  department 
and  a  grammar  school,  and  in  1874-75  had  18  instructors, 
180  students,  and  a  library  of  3000  vols.  P.  of  city,  9880. 
CHARLES  JONAS,  ED.  "SLAVIC." 

Racine  (JEAN  BAPTISTS),  b.  Dec.  21,  1639,  at  Ferte1- 
Milon  in  Picardy  ;  lost  both  his  parents  when  four  years 
old ;  was  educated  first  by  his  grandfather  at  Bcauvais, 
then  by  his  grandmother  and  aunt  in  the  monastery  of 
Port  Royal;  in  this  celebrated  institution  and  among  its 
quiet  almost  solitary  surroundings  the  fine,  tender,  and 
sensitive  nature  of  the  young  poet  developed  with  great 
rapidity  and  astonishing  brilliancy.  He  was  loved,  ad- 
mired, and  watched  over  by  all.  When  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  left  the  monastery  to  see  the  world,  and  an 
ode  he  wrote  at  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.,  La  Nym/ili" 
tli  In  Seine,  brought  him  a  little  name  and  a  little  reward. 
In  Paris,  however,  his  friendships  and  habits  soon  became 
somewhat  irregular,  and  his  relatives  began  to  feel  great 
anxiety  about  him.  As  he  was  still,  to  some  extent,  under 
their  control,  he  retired  to  one  of  his  uncles,  a  priest,  at 
Uzes  in  Languedoe,  and  began  to  study  theology.  But 
neither  the' study  nor  the  life  satisfied  him.  He  returned 
to  Paris,  and,  a  friend  of  Moliere  and  Boileau,  he  became 
a  dramatic  author.  His  first  tragedies,  La  Tl>>'- 
(1661),  Alernudre  (1665),  and  his  comedy,  L?s  I'lniilmra 
(ll'xW),  had  only  a  moderate  success,  but  his  following 
tra  indies,  Anilfnmnfjne,  #rftanni*CH8,  IpTiigenie  (1669),  B£- 
renice  (1670),  finjuzel  (1672),  and  Mithridatt  (  Hi?:'.),  won  a 
great  name  for  him;  and  when  he  brought  his  /'A<Wre  on 
the  stage  in  1677  he  was  generally  acknowledged  to  bo  the 
first  tragic  poet  of  France.  The  intrigues  of  a  literary 
cabal  succeeded,  however,  in  slurring  the  success  of  the 
piece,  and  this  circumstance  hurt  the  pride  and  sensitivo- 
JU--S  of  Racine  so  deeply  that  he  gave  up  writing  for  the 
stage.  The  religious  influence  of  his  education  in  Port 
Royal  began  also  to  become  uppermost  in  his  mind  ;  ho 
spoke  of  becoming  a  Carthusian  monk.  This  idea  ho  gave 
up,  but,  having  married  a  very  devout  lady,  lie  retired  into 
private  life  as  royal  historiographer,  and  divided  his  time 
between  his  family,  his  labors  in  the  service  of  tho  king, 
and  religious  exercises.  At  the  solicitation  of  Madame  do 
Maintenon  he  wrote  Esther  (1689)  and  his  masterpiece 
Ailmlie  (1691)  for  the  pupils  of  St.  Cyr,  but  neither  of 
them  made  any  great  impression  on  the  public.  At  her 
solicitation  he  also  wrote  a  memoir  to  the  king  on  tho 
state  of  France,  and  this  memoir  offended  Louis  XIV. 
very  much.  The  loss  of  the  favor  of  the  monarch  Racine 
could  not  bear;  he  actually  pined  away,  and  d.  Apr.  22.  169il, 
in  Paris.  In  reading  Racine  it  must  be  remembered  that  ho 
wrote  under  the  influence  of  certain  views,  or  rather  under 
the  sway  of  certain  rules  whose  authority  no  Frenchman 
at  that  time  could  dream  of  doubting.  These  rules  did 
not  concern  merely  the  theatrical  arrangement  and  ex- 
ternal dramatic  form  ;  they  exercised  an  influence  on  tho 
poetical  conception  itself.  French  tragedy  in  its  classio 
period  was  not  allowed  to  paint  men ;  it  had  to  paint  only 
educated  men  ;  and  in  the  educated  man  it  aimed  less  at 
his  passions  than  at  bis  ideas.  Thus,  in  classic  French 
tragedy  we  must  not  seek  for  human  nature  idealized  only 
by  being  represented  through  an  artistic  form.  Before 
human  nature  could  become  a  fit  subject  for  artistic  treat- 
ment it  had  to  undergo  a  sort  of  social  idealization.  But 
the  reader  who  can  familiarize  himself  with  these  pecu- 
liarities will  in  Racine  find  a  most  charming  poet — passion- 
ate yet  pure,  tender  yet  never  sentimental.  He  knew  not 
all  that  can  go  through  a  human  heart,  but  that  which  he 
did  know  he  knew  in  all  the  depths  of  its  sorrow  and  in 
all  the  freshness  of  its  joy,  in  all  its  anguish  and  in  all  its 
sweetness  ;  and  he  pours  it  forth  in  expressions  which  are 
models  of  precision  and  gracefulness.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 
Racing.  See  HORSE-RACING. 

Rack  [Ang.-Sax.  riecan,  to  "stretch"],  an  engine  of 
judicial  torture  formerly  much  employed  in  Europe  to  com- 


pel accused  persons  to  plead  their  own  guilt  or  to  obtain 
satisfactory  testimony  from  recusant  witnesses.  It  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1447  by  the  duke  of  Exeter  as 
constable  of  the  Tower  of  London.  In  1628  it  was  pro- 
nounced illegal  by  the  courts.  It  has  been  since  disused 
there,  and  is  now  everywhere  obsolete.  The  vfctim  was 
stretched  upon  a  platform  of  wood ;  cords  were  attached  to 
his  limbs,  and  then  strained  by  pulleys  until  the  sufferer 
yielded  or  had  his  joints  dislocated. 

Rack'et,  or  Racquets  [Fr.  rnijuette],  a  game  played 
with  ball  and  racket-bat  in  a  closed  or  an  open  court.  p"p- 
ular  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  lately  introduced  into 
the  U.  S.,  which  though  confounded  with  tennis  is  quite 
dissimilar.  The  closed  court  is  usually  adopted,  and  the 
front  wall  has  two  lines  marked  on  it,  the  first  two  feet  two 
indies  from  the  floor  (below  which  the  ball  must  not  strike), 
and  the  second  seven  feet  nine  inches  from  the  floor. 
Partners  being  chosen,  the  second  party,  standing  on  tho 
right  side  of  the  court  about  halfway,  serves  the  ball  so 
that  it  shall  strike  above  the  second  line  and  rebound  to 
tho  left  side,  when  the  first  party  is  obliged  to  return  the 
ball  at  its  first  bound  off  the  floor,  and  so  continue.  An 
elaborate  code  of  rules  has  been  adopted  by  the  Prince's 
Racquet  Club  of  London,  which  is  generally  observed 
wherever  the  game  is  played.  Several  racket  clubs  have 
been  organized  in  New  York  City,  one  of  which  has  erected 
a  fine  court  on  Sixth  avenue. 

Racoon',  tp.,  Gallia  co.,  0.     P.  1700. 

Racoon  (P.  0.  name  of  INDEPENDENCE),  Preston  co., 
West  Va.,  on  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

Rad'cliffe  (Mrs.  ANN  Ward),  b.  in  London.  England, 
July  9,  1764;  married  in  1786  William  Radcliffe,  subse- 
quently editor  of  the  Englith  Chrnnicle  ;  published  several 
romances  notable  for  their  wild  and  fantastic  plots,  of 
which  'J'ln'  Mt/Kti'1'lrn  of  I'tltil/jho  (1794)isthe  only  one  now 
remembered,  and  some  poems.  D.in  London  Feb.  7, 1823. 
Her  writings  had  considerable  influence  upon  the  literature 
of  tho  time,  and  even  Byron  was  among  her  imitators.  A 
Memoir  by  Talfourd  appeared  in  1826. 

Radcliffe  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Wakefield,  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1650:  graduated  at  University  College,  Oxford, 
1669  ;  studied  medicine,  which  lie  practised  at  Oxford,  and 
subsequently  ut  Lmnlon  :  acquired  wealth  and  popularity; 
was  noted  for  wit  and  plainness  of  speech  :  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  princess  Anne  168.3  ;  attended  Queen  Mary 
in  her  last,  illness,  and  entered  Parliament  1713.  D.  at 
Carshalton,  near  London,  Nov.  1,  1714.  By  will  he  left  a 
largo  sum  to  University  College,  Oxford,  and  also  founded 
the  Radcliffe  Library  in  that  city,  devoted  to  medical  lit- 
erature. (See  his  Life  and  Letters  (1736),  by  W.  Pittis.) 

Radcliffe  Library,  an  institution  at  Oxford,  England, 
connected  with  the  university,  founded  by  a  bequest  of 
£40,000  loft  by  Dr.  John  Radcliffe.  The  building,  which 
is  circular  in  form,  standing  upon  arcades  and  with  a  spa- 
cious dome,  stands  in  the  centre  of  Radcliffe  Square,  and 
was  completed  in  1747  by  James  Gibbs,  the  architect,  who 
bequeathed  to  the  library  his  collection  of  books.  In- 
tended originally  for  medical  literature,  it  has  received 
large  bequests  of  legal,  theological,  and  Oriental  works, 
and  since  1861  has  been  reorganized  in  combination  with 
tho  Bodleian  Library,  the  vast  central  room  of  the  Radcliffe 
being  transformed  into  a  reading-room. 

Ra'dersbnrg,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Jefferson  co.,  Mon.,  near 
Missouri  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  gold-mines.  P.  oil. 

Radct'zky  (JOSEPH  WENZEL),  COUNT,  b.  at  Trzcbnitz, 
in  Bohemia,  Nov.  2,  1766;  entered  the  Austrian  army  in 
1784 ;  fought  with  distinction  at  Aspern  and  Wagram  in 
1809,  and  at  Kulm  and  Leipsic  in  1815;  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  Italy  in  1831, 
and  field-marshal  in  1836:  put  down  with  uncommon  en- 
ergy the  revolution  in  Milan  and  Venice  in  1848,  though 
now  a  man  of  eighty  years ;  won  the  victories  at  Custozza 
and  Xovara  over  the  Piedmontese,  and  governed  the  Aus- 
trian possessions  in  Italy  to  Feb.  28,  1857,  when  he  re- 
signed. D.  at  Milan  Jan.  5,  1858. 

Rad'ford  ( WILLIAM),  b.  Mar.  1,  1808,  in  Virginia;  en- 
tered the  navy  as  u  midshipman  Mar.  1,  1825;  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1831,  a  lieutenant  in  1837,  a  com- 
mander in  1855,  a  captain  in  18C2,  a  commodore  in  1  still,  a 
rear-admiral  in  1866;  retired  in  1870;  served  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Mexico  during  our  war  with  that  country,  and 
commanded  the  iron-clad  division  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher 
fights.  In  his  commendatory  report  of  Jan.  28, 1865,  Rear- 
Admiral  Porter  writes :  "  Com.  Radford  has  shown  ability 
of  a  very  high  order,  not  only  in  fighting  and  manoeuvring 
his  vessel,  but  in  taking  care  of  his  division.  His  vessel 
did  more  execution  than  any  other  in  the  fleet,  and  I  had 
so  much  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  fire  that  even 
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when  our  troop*   were  on  the  parapet  he   win*  directed  to 

i  In-  ti';i\  er-c-   ill   advance  of  thrill  of  (In-  >  i  • 

he  did  mo^l  eliectually.and  but  fur  this  \ietorv  mijrht  not 
have  IK-CM  our*."  Fnxii.vi.i.  \.  PMIKKK. 

Hiulia'lii   |  l.;it.  nttinttti*,  "  rayed  "I,  a,  ilium1  propo-rd 

h\  i  'in  ier  t'<>r  i  In-  la>t  or  lowest  of  tin-  four  primary  groups 
or  brain-he.-  i  <  tnl,i-<t,tfh>  /<- ;  int"  \vhicli  IK-  <ii\  ided  the  an- 
imal kingdom.  Mini  owing  its  name  to  tin-  radiate  phin  or 
symmetry  manilc.-ted  in  many  of  it-  repre-eutatives  (I.) 

llv   I  'iivier  tlif   group   \v;i<  CM n -tit  II ted   to  "  include   a    )i  mil  b»T 

n\£'  »  ho.-e  organization,  always  ev  idently  more  sim- 
ple than  that  of  tin-  three  pn-eediiur  divisions,  also  DP 

•iter  \  ariety  id'  degrees  than  i-  oli-er\  ed  in  either  of 
them,  and  ,-cem  -  to  agree  in  hut  ono  point — vi/,,  their  parts 
arc  arranged  p-und  an  a\i-  and  <>n  one  or  ,-e\  eral  radii,  or 
on  ono  or  several  lines  extending  from  one  polo  to  the 
other."  To  this  group  were  referred  five  e|a.->es  :  I  I )  cchi- 
noderms  i  im-iudin<_'  gephyrenu  wiirm<).  ('-]  cuto/oaris,  (3) 
acalephs,  (-1)  polype  (including  P»dy/,oa),  and  I .'i  i  infu.-ori 
an^.  Thi-  system  wa<  adapted  by  many.  Tho  incongru- 
ity of  tho  infusorians  with  the  other  classes  of  radiaii •-, 
and  subsequently  that  of  tlie  poly/nans  mid  gephyrean-, 

in  time  appreciated,  and  the  L'roup  wa<  liinii< 
II.  Milne  Kdwards)  to  the  cla--es  cchinodOTDI,  acalephs, 
and  p'dyps,  which  were  themselves  purified  of  the 
rogeiieou-  element'  confounded  under  them  by  Cuvicr. 
\Vitli  these  limits  the  branch  or  sub  kingdom  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  large  body  of  naturalists,  and  especially  tho 
h  and  American  ones.  (II.)  Special  inve-tig:itor.< 
of  tho  several  classes  («.  •/.  l-'rey  and  Lcuckart)  had  con- 
vinced theinscl\es  that  even  those  thus  retained  together 
had  no  common  bonds  of  agreement,  and  differentiate  1 
tlu-ni  into  two  branches :  t  1  i  Kdiinodermuta,  limited  to 
tin1  ci-hinoderms  i  « Inch  ha\  e  liecn  by  some  distributed 
among  several  cla<se<i.  and  i  :'  i  ( 'udenterata,  proposed  for 
the  reception  of  the  acalej.h-  mid  polyp*.  Tne  last  view 
has  been  strongly  opposed  by  American  naturalists  ('.</. 
L.  Agassi/,  A.  AgM*U,  H.  J.  Clark.  A.  K.  Verrill),  who 
have  ennii 'nded  !<>r  the  retention  of  the  branch  Kadiata  as 
limited  by  Mdwards;  but  has  received  tho  approbation  of 
most  Kuropean  naturalists,  and  appear-  tn  be  gaining 
ground  among  (In  .  While  a  number  of  natural- 

ists regard  the  BooiBOffotlSftta  and  <  '"i-lenterata  as  entitled 
to  rank   as  primary  divisions  (sub-kingdoms  or  bran 
others  entertain  different  views.     Thus,  by  Huxley  and  his 
followers    the    echinodenns    and    the   scolecids   (intestinal 
worms  and  allied  forms)  \\;\\,  •  iated  together  in 

a  Bob-kingdom  Annuloidea,  and  by  Iliickel  the  sponges 
li:t vc  IR-CII  united  witli  the  acatephs,  etenuphorcs,  and 
]ndyps  under  the  name  Zoophyta.  As  more  or  less  exact 
synonyms  of  Kadiata  may  lie  noted  the  names  Kadiaria 
i  l.ain;n<  k  .  Actiiiomorpha  or  Actinozoaria  (De  Blainville), 
HucetnitVra  i  Khreubi-i'ir  i.  regular  animals  (Burmeister), 
and  /."i.phyta  (  11.  Milne-Edwards,  Von  Siebnld,  and  Sta- 
nius,  etc.).  THKUIWRB  GILL. 

Radiation.    See  HEAT. 

Kad'ical  [Lat.  radix],  an  indicated  root  of  a  quantity  ; 
thus,  |  :;,  |4' Hi  are  radicals.  If  the  quantity  under  the 
radical  >i-n  is  a  perfect  power  of  the  indicated  decree,  tin- 
quantity  represented  is  essentially  rational,  though  under 
u  radical  form;  if  the  tjiiantity  under  the  radical  sign  is 
not  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  indicated,  tho  quantity  is 
called  a  turd  ;  thus,  j*  \\'>  is  a  radical  form  of  the  rational 
quantity  '2,  but  y'S  is  a  surd,  and  its  value  cnn  only  be  ex- 

'•J  by  approximation.  A  radical  may  be  written  in 
either  of  two  ways:  it  may  be  expressed  by  means  of  tho 

.'I  >i>;n  j  .  in  which  case  tho  degree  of  the  radical 
is  indicated  hy  a  number  written  over  the  sign  and  called 
an  in'!'. i-  .•  or  it  may  be  written  by  the  aid  of  a  fractional 
exponent,  in  uhidi  c;i-c  the  denominator  indicates  the  de- 
gree of  the  radical.  Thus,  the  cube  root  of  a  may  be  written 
^a,  or  at.  The  methods  of  transforming  radicals  depend 
on  two  fundamental  principles:  (1)  the  product  of  the  ,/th 
roots  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the  »th  root  of  their  prod- 
uct, and  the  n\ei>e;  ( L'  i  the  quotient  of  the  nth  roots  of 
two  quantities  is  equal  to  the  nth  roots  of  their  quotient, 
and  the  reverse.  liy  the  aid  of  these  principles  operations 
on  radicals  are  readily  reduced  to  corresponding  operations 
on  rational  quantities.  W.  G.  I'WK. 

Hail'ical  Av'is.  If  the  equation  (in  rectangular  or 
Cartesian  co-ordinates  i,  reduced  to  its  simplest  form  of  one 
riivle,  be  subtracted  t'miM  that  of  another,  the  remainder, 

:in   eijitation  of   the  first   decree,   will.   !j   th<    rii-rlr*  i>it>  I'm  <-t. 

be  the  equation  of  a  ri^ht  line  pa--iiiLT  tliruu^li  the  pnint- 
of  inter-cction.      But    it    is   remarkable   tl;  .f.   \vhetli 
circles  meet  in  real  or  iut-  (i.e.  whether  they 

really    intei>ect    or    u..t  ;,    the    eijuation    obtained    as    above 
ahvay     rcpre.-eni-  a  real   line   lia\in^   iiiiport:n< 
properties  in  relation  to  the  two  circles.     This  is  in  con- 
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!   fortuity  to  a  general  prinniplo  (that  of  "  continuity 
PnojBCTfoM,  MBTROD  ort  In    \  i-ri'MM  \  i  that  i  he  line  join  - 

in^'  two  p. lint-    may  prc-erve  it-  e\i-tence  and  its   proper- 
nit-  have  become  imaginary. 

Whether  '»r  not  then-  be  real    intersection  of  the  circle*, 
the  ieal  line  of  which  tin   n|nati<>n  is  obtained  us  above  ifl 
called  the  /•.«/,'. ,,/  ,, , ,'.  ,,('  the  t  u  . .  ••!  n-l<-  -.      In  rlie  latter  cafle 
it  ion  of  thi-  axi-  i-  del  ermine.  1  u'e- inn- tri'-:illy  by  cut 

tillg  tile   line  joining   the-e   eetities    10  that  the   diib-rrnei-   of 

square-  o|    the   part-       ditl'-renct-   of  .-(piaie-    of  the   radii, 
tin;;  a  perpendicular  at  this  point. 

1 1'  !  i  oin  jin  \  point  of  the  radical  a\i-  tangent-  to  the  two 
-  be  drawn,  those  tan^enl*  will  be  equal,  (liven  any 
three  circle-,  it  the  i;uli«-al  a\i-  nf  ea.-h  pair  be  taken,  these 
three  line<  will  meet  in  a  point  called  the  rn<-' 
Krom  tln'-e  tu.i  i.  Iation<  many  other  important  u'f'inetrio 
jimpertiesarededuced.  Tlie  two  points  of  int  ei-ed  ion  of  tho 
CWO  Mil  -  "t  'eoMiiiii.il  tangent-  t'i  I  \vo  circle-  are  call  i-d  ,-,-ntrr» 
"ftimi/itit'fi  ,•  ii  nd  il'  tliree  circles  be  <;iven.  the  six  centres  of 
similitude  will  be  so  di*po<ied  that  three  of  them  will  lie  on 
the  same  straight  line,  called  the  ,i.,-{*  .,/  Mittif/itmli-,  of 
whiidi  there  are  four.  By  the  u«e  of  these  axes  and  their 
j>o/e«<>ee  I'oi  i;  \M>  Poi.ARi.and  the /M-/,  t  three 

circles,  the  I'm i-  prnblein  of  "  tan^encie-  "  ot    \  polbmiiu, 

which  attracted  the  atti-ntion  of  Di---:n  t,--.  and  even  New- 
ton,* of  drawing  a  fourth  circle  touching  the  other  three, 
is  geometrically  solved  with  a  faeiliiy  which  proves  that 
tho  progress  of  modern  geometry  ha*  \<>>  -unite 

with  that  of  analysis,  (See  TANOESCIES.)     .1.  <;.  i:.ut.v\i(i>. 

Radicals,  in  chemistry,  sometimes  called  Radi- 
cles. This  term  was  first  introduced  by  Guyton  do 
Mnrveau.  and  adopted  by  Lavoisier,  at  tho  time  when  tho 
foundation  of  our  present  chemical  nomenclature  was  laid 
in  1787.  It  was,  however,  applied  then  in  a  much  narrower 
>eu-e  than  it  has  since  acquired.  <  !u\  ton  u-i-d  it  M  -ynony- 
mous  « ith  nriififinfifi  futxt ,  \\  hi-ther  simple  or  compound  ; 
that  is,  to  designate  a  substance  which  would  unite  with 
oxygen  to  form  an  «nV.  It  is  now,  in  its  broadest 
applied  to  all  substances,  simple  or  compound,  which  com- 
bine with  any  of  the  more  electro -negative  elements  to  form 
compounds  either  acid,  neutral,  or  basic  ;  but,  more  gener- 
ally and  narrowly,  it  is  now  used  to  designate  only  "com- 
pound radicals"  like  ammonium  and  ••t/nn'>;f>'n,  compounds 
of  elements  which  have  themselves  an  elementoid  nature 
and  perform  elemental  functions.  One  class  of  such  radicals 
which  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  chemistry 
is  that  known  as  the  "alcohol  radicals,"  invented  by  lier- 
zelius  and  Liebig.  The  alcohols  and  ethers  and  other  im- 
portair  f  organic  compounds  were  during  a  con- 

siderable period  almost  universally  regarded  as  containing 
certain  compound  elementoid  groups  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen atoms  called  i:,,t!ti/f,  t-tfiift,  fH-ufn/f,  hnti/tt  etc.  At 
present,  another  radical  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  con- 
tained in  tho  alcohols,  culled  mgdroryi  (HO),  and  many 
do  not  regard  the  existence  of  the  former  series  as  essen- 
tial. A  recent  distinguished  chemical  writer  has  defined 
a  radical  as  "a  group  of  elements  which  is  common  to  u 
more  or  less  numerous  series  of  allied  compounds,  and  re- 
mains unaffected  by  the  processes  whereby  these  com- 
pounds are  transformed  one  into  another."  (Otory*  C. 
Potter.)  (See  SALT-RADICALS  and  Voi.i  MKS,  Moi 
LAR.)  HESRY  WTRTK. 

Radical  Sign9  tho  ordinary  sign  used  for  indicating 

a  radical,  j/,  is  a  modified  form  of  the  letter  r,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  number  placed  above  it  to  indicate  the  degree 
of  the  radical. 

Radiom'eter  [Lat.  radiu*,  "ray  ;"  Gr.  nirpov,  "mea- 
sure "],  the  name  given  to  an  instrument  (Fig.  1)  invented 
by  Prof.  William  Crookes  of  London.  It  is  formed  of 
four  or  more  delicate  arms  supported  at  their  intersec- 
tion by  a  needle-point,  and  carrying  at  their  extremities 
thin  disks  of  pith  or  of  mica  blackened  on  one  side,  tho 
lamp-blackened  surfaces  all  facing  the  same  way.  When 
the  radiations  from  a  luminous  or  a  heated  body  fall  upon 
this  instrument,  the  vanes  rotate,  their  blackened  sur- 
faces moving  away  from  tho  source  of  radiation.  Prof. 
Crookes  was  led  to  the  discovery  of  this  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon by  tho  minute  study  of  tho. anomalous  behavior 
of  heated  bodies  when  weighed  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  body  when  hot  weighs  less  in  air  than  when 
it  is  cold,  the  explanation  usually  given  being  that  the  as- 
eendini;  currents  of  hot  air  buoy  up  tho  body.  To  get  rid 
uf  tliis  action  during  :i  research  on  the  atomic  weight  of 
thallium.  Prof.  <'ro..ke-  MM  da  balance  enclosed  in  a  case 
exhausted  of  air.  He  found  that  even  in  these  conditions  the 

*  The  analytical  solution  was  first  successfully  aecomp 
by  *  icrgonne,  Annalcs  (lex    '  >).     B.  Alvnrd  i  now 

paymaster-general  r  >.  A.;  iir-t  ^ave  i-i.^ant  •_•>', .mciric.i; 
ti'ins  of  this  and  eo^i:tt>-  \,\- .>!>!.  nian  OoJitributiotist 

fangeucies  of  Circles  and  Spheres.") 
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body  appeared  to  weigh  less  when  hot  than  when  cold.  He 
now  suspended  in  an  exhausted  vessel  a  bar  of  pith,  and  in 
a  similar  vessel  containing  air  he 
suspended  another  pith-bar,  and 
found  that  a  hot  body  repelled  the 
pith-bar  in  the  exhausted  vessel, 
while  it  attracted  the  bar  in  the 
vessel  holding  air.  To  reach  quan- 
titative results,  he  constructed  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  con- 
sists of  a  delicate  horizontal  rod 
suspended  by  a  fine  fibre  of  glass, 
and  having  disks  of  pith  at  each 
end  coated  with  lampblack.  The 
whole  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  case 
made  of  tubes  blown  together,  and 
by  means  of  a  Sprengel  pump  the 
air  is  removed.  In  the  centre  of 
the  horizontal  rod  is  a  mirror  which 
reflects  a  beam  of  light  on  to  a  dis- 
tant horizontal  scale.  The  motions 
of  this  beam  of  light  show  the  di- 
rection and  amount  of  motion  of  the 
horizontal  rod. 

From  the  more  interesting  experiments  made  with  this 
torsion-balance  we  select  the  following:  A  heliostat  reflect- 
ed a  beam  of  sunlight  in  a 
constant  direction,  and  it 
was  received  on  an  ar- 
rangement of  slit,  lenses, 
and  prisms  for  projecting 
a  pure  spectrum.  Equal 
areas  of  light  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  this  spectrum 
were  projected  on  to  one 
of  the  blackened  pith-disks 
of  the  torsion-balance.  Ex- 
periments were  made  in  the 
months  of  July,  August, 
and  .September,  and  the  re- 
sults are  given  graphically 
in  Fig.  3.  The  maximum 
effect  is  sho\vn  in  the  ultra  red,  and  the  minimum  in  the 
violet.  Taking  the  maximum  at  100,  the  following  are  the 
FIG.  3. 


repelling  actions  on  the  disk  of  equal  areas  of  the  different 
colors  of  the  spectrum  : 


Ultra  red : 100°  Green 

Extreme  red 85 

Red 73 


Orange 66 

Yellow 57 


41° 

Blue 22 

Indigo S^ 


Violet 6 

Ultra  violet 5 
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If  Prof.  Crookes  had  reduced  these  values  to  equal  areas  of 
the  diffraction  spectrum  (see  SPECTRUM  and  DIFFRACTION), 
his  numbers  would  have  approached  equality,  and  his  re- 
sults would  be  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Dra- 
per in  his  research  on  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  In  subsequent  experiments  Crookes  found  that 
when  a  suspended  bar  of  pith,  having  one  half  black  and 
the  other  half  plain,  was  exposed  to  the  radiations  from  a 
candle,  the  blackened  half  of  the  bar  was  repelled  five  and 
a  half  times  more  than  was  the  plain  half  of  the  bar.  Prof. 
Crookes  found  that  the  action  of  the  radiation  on  the  tor- 
sion-balance (Fig.  2)  diminished  inversely  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances  of  the  source  of  radiation  from  the  disk  of 
the  balance. 

In  the  instrument  described  above  the  radiation  acts  on 
a  pith-bar,  one  end  of  which  is  blackened  on  each  side. 
But  suppose  the  bar  blackened  on  alternate  halves,  and  a 
candle  placed  so  near  it  that  it  drives  the  bar  half  round. 
The  light  will  now  have  presented  to  it  another  black  sur- 
face in  the  same  position  as  the  first,  and  the  bar  will  be 
again  driven  in  the  same  direction  half  round.  This  ac- 
tion will  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  the  result  will 
be  rotation.  If  we  now  replace  the  suspended  pith-bar  by 
one  supported  on  a  point,  we  have  a  radiometer ;  which  can 
be  improved  by  substituting  for  the  pith-bar  several  arms, 
each  carrying  a  blackened  disk  of  pith,  and  then  we  have 
the  radiometer  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Prof.  Crookes  called  this 
instrument  a  radiometer,  because  it  can  measure  the  inten- 
sity of  the  radiation  falling  on  it  by  counting  the  number 
of  its  revolutions  in  a  given  time ;  the  law  being  that  the 
rapidity  of  revolution  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  source  of  radiation  and  the  instrument. 
Prof.  Crookes  has  constructed  a  radiometer  with  an  at- 
tached electro-magnetic  apparatus  which  registers  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  "  light-mill,"  as  some  call  it ; 
and  he  proposes  this  instrument  as  a  photometer,  and  as 
a  meteorological  instrument  to  measure  the  amounts  of 
solar  radiation  received  at  different  points  of  the  earth. 

Measure  of  the  Presanre  which  Itaiiiation  exert*  on  a 
Blackened  Surface. — In  a  lecture  delivered  by  Prof.  Crookes 
On  the  Mechanical  Action  of  Light,  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution on  Feb.  11,1876,  and  published  in  the  April  number 
of  the  (jiiiu-t<'>-lii  Journal  cf  Science,  the  reader  will  find 
described  many  interesting  experiments  with  this  instru- 
ment. We  here  give  an  extract  from  this  lecture :  "  I  want 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  pressure  which  radiation  exerts 
on  a  blackened  surface.  .  .  .  The  principle  of  the  instru- 
ment is  that  of  W.  Ritchie's  torsion-balance,  described  by 
him  in  the  7'/i //"«'</</'/''<»(!  Transactions  for  1830.  The  con- 
struction is  somewhat  complicated,  but  can  be  made  out  on 
reference  to  the  diagram  (Fig.  4).  Alight-beam  A  B,  hav- 
ing 2  square  inches  of  pith  C  at  one  end,  is  balanced  on  a 
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very  fine  fibre  of  glass  D  D'  stretched  horizontally  in  a 
tube,  one  end  of  the  fibre  being  connected  with  a  torsion- 
handle  I'l  passing  through  the  tube,  and  indicating  angular 
movements  on  a  graduated  circle.  The  beam  is  cemented 
to  the  torsion-fibre,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  glass  and 
connected  with  the  mercury  pump  by  the  spiral  tube  F,  and 
exhausted  as  perfectly  as  possible.  G  is  a  spiral  spring  to 
keep  the  fibre  in  a  uniform  state  of  tension  ;  II  is  a  piece  of 
cocoon-silk  :  I  is  a  glass  stopper,  which  is  ground  into  the 
tube  as  perfectly  as  possible,  and  then  highly  polished  and 
lubricated  with  melted  india-rubber,  which  is  the  only  sub- 


stance I  know  that  allows  perfect  lubrication  and  will  still 
hold  a  vacuum.  The  pith  C  represents  the  scale-pan  of  the 
balance.  The  cross-beam  A  B  which  carries  it  is  cemented 
firmly  to  the  thin  glass  fibre  D,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  piece 
of  m'irror  K.  Now,  the  cross-beam  A  B  and  the  fibre  D 
being  rigidly  connected  together,  any  twist  which  I  give 
to  the  torsion-handle  E  will  throw  the  beam  out  of  adjust- 
ment. If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  place  a  weight  on  the  piece 
of  pith  C,  that  end  of  the  beam  will  fall  down,  and  I  shall 
have  to  turn  the  handle  E  round  and  round  u  certain  num- 
ber of  times  until  I  have  put  sufficient  torsion  on  the  fibre 
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D  to  lift  up  the  beam.  Now,  according  to  the  law  nf  tor- 
sion,the  force  \villi  which  ;i  perfectly  clastic  l,...ly  like  •.•!:.-- 
tend"  to  untwist  itself  is  directly  proportional  to  the  iiiiin. 
brr  of  dcirrres  throiiirh  which  ii  has  been  twist  IN  I ;  therefore, 
knowing  how  inuny  degrees  of  torsion  I  unist  put  on  the 
til, iv  to  lilt  up  the  -lij'h  of  a  grain  weight.  I  can  toll  how 
mnnv  degrees  of  torsion  arc  required  to  lift  up  any  other 
weight:  mid  conversely,  putting  mi  unkunwii  ucight  or 
uro  on  the  pith,  I  can  tind  its  equivalent  in  grains  by 
seeing  how  mui'li  torsion  it  is  equal  to.  Thus,  if  ,  ^th  of 
a  grain  requires  10.000  degrees  nf  torsion,  ^jth  of  it  grain 
would  require  20,  mill  degrees:  mid  in-.-ly,  a  weight 

which  required  !iOOO  degrees  torsion  would  weigh  ;Hntli  of 

a  grnin.  Once  knowing  the  torsion  equivalent  to  ,  J0th  of 
.in.  tin-  rulio  of  tin-  known  to  the  unknown  weights  is 
gi\  ,-n  by  I  '  of  torsion. 

•'  liming  thus  explained  the  working  of  the  torsion-bal- 
mier. I  will  proceed  to  the  aelual  experiment,  lln  tho 
central  mirror  I  throw  a  ray  from  the  electric  light,  mid 
the  beam  retleeted  on  a  particular  spot  of  the  ceiling  will 
represent  zero,  and  the  counter  which  I  fasten  on  :tt  the 
end  L  stands  at  zero.  I  lift  up  my  little  iron  weight  by 
mean-  of  a  magnet  (for,  working  in  a  vacuum,  I  am  rc- 
•  d  in  the  means  of  manipulating),  and  drop  it  in  the 
centre  of  the  pith:  it  knocks  the  scale-pan  down,  as  if  I 
had  placed  a  pound  weight  on  an  ordinary  balance,  and  the 
index  rav  i»t '  liu'ht  ha-  Mown  I'ar  from  the  /.ero  point  on  the 
ceiling.  I  now  put  torsion  on  the  fibre  to  bring  the  beam 
again  into  equilibrium.  Tho  index-ray  is  moving  slowly 
hack  again.  At  hist  it  is  at  zero,  and  on  looking  at  the 
circle  and  counter  1  .-re  that  I  have  had  to  make  27  cuin- 
plete  revolutions  aim  :I01  degrees,  or  27  X  360°  +  301 — 
10. 021°,  before  tho  force  of  torsion  would  balance  ihe  ,1,-ih 
of  a  grain.  I  now  remove  the  weight  from  the  pith-pan  of 
m\  balance,  and  liberate  the  glass  thread  from  torsion  by 
twi-ting  it  hack  uirain.  Now  the  spot  of  light  on  the  ceil- 
ing is  at  zero,  and  the  counter  and  index  are  again  at  zero. 

"  Having  thus  obtained  tho  value  to  tho  Tj0th  of  a  grain 
in  torsion  degrees,  I  will  get  the  same  for  the  radiation 
from  a  candle.  I  place  a  lighted  candle  exactly  6  inches 
from  the  blackened  rurfaco,  and  on  removing  the  screen 
the  pith  scale-pan  falls  down  and  the  index -ray  again  flics 
across  tho  ceiling.  I  now  turn  the  torsion-handle,  and  in 
much  less  time  than  in  the  former  case  the  ray  is  brought 
back  to  zero.  On  looking  at  the  counter,  I  find  it  registers 
4  revolutions  and  the  index  points  to  188  degrees,  making 
altogether  360°  X  *  4 ;  188  =  1628°,  through  which  the  tor- 
sion-fibre has  to  be  twisted  to  balance  the  light  of  tho  candle. 
It  is  an  easy  calculation  to  convert  this  into  parts  of  a 
grain  weight;  10,021  torsion  degrees  representing  0.01 
grain.  1628  torsion  degrees  represent  0.001624  grain  — 
10021°  :  0.01  grain  : :  1628°  :  0.001624  grain. 

"The  radiation  of  a  candle  6  inches  off,  therefore,  weighs 
or  presses  the  two  square  inches  of  blackened  pith  with  a 
weight  of  0.001624  grain.  In  my  own  laboratory,  working 
with  this  torsion-balance,  I  found  that  a  candle  6  inches 
off  gavo  a  pressure  of  0.001772  grain.  But  this  balance  is 
capable  of  weighing  to  a  far  greater  accuracy  than  that. 
You  have  seen  that  a  torsion  of  10,021°  balanced  the  ,  J  n'  h 
of  a  grain.  If  I  give  the  fibre  1  degree  more  twist,  the 
weight  is  overbalanced,  as  shown  by  tho  movement  of  the 
index-rayon  the  ceiling.  Now,  1  degree  of  torsion  is  about 
the  i ,,  1,  fi  ,1' ''  part  of  tho  whole  torsion  required  by  the  j  ^ ,-,' Ii 
of  a  grain.  It  represents,  therefore,  the  r0  jjoth  part  of 
the  j  jnth  grain,  or  tho  millionth  part  of  a  grain.  Divide 
a  grain  weight  into  a  million  parts,  place  one  of  them  on 
tho  pan  of  tho  balance,  and  the  beam  will  be  instantly  de- 
pressed ! 

"  Weighed  in  this  balance,  the  mechanical  force  of  a  can- 
dlo  12  inches  off  was  found  to  be  0.000444  grain  ;  of  a  can- 
dle 6  inches  off,  0.001772  grain.  At  half  the  distance,  the 
weight  of  radiation  would  be  four  times,  or  0.001770  grain. 
The  difference  between  theory  and  experiment  being  only 
four-millionths  of  a  grain,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  in- 
dications of  this  instrument,  liko  those  of  the  apparatus 
previously  described,  follow  tho  law  of  inverse  squares. 
An  examination  of  the  differences  between  the  separate 
observations  and  the  mean  shows  that  my  estimate  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  this  balance  is  not  excessive,  and  that  in 
practice  it  will  safely  indicate  the  millionth  of  a  grain.  .  .  . 
But  however  fair  an  equivalent  ten  candles  may  be  for  a 
London  sun  in  December,  a  midsummer  sun  in  a  cloudless 
sky  has  a  very  dilVcren*  value.  Authorities  differ  as  to  its 
exact  equivalent,  hut  I  under-estimate  it  at  1000  caudles 
12  inches  off.  Let  us  see  what  pressure  this  will  give  :  A 
candle  12  inches  off.  acting  on  2  square  inches  of  surface, 
was  found  equal  to  0.000444  grain  i  the  sun,  equalling  Hum 
candles,  therefore  jives  a,  pre-surc  of  n.ltl  grain  —  that  is. 
equal  to  about  32  grains  per  square  foot,  to  '2  cwt.  per 
acre,  57  tons  per  square  mile,  or  nearly  ^-."110.000,000  tons  on 
the  exposed  surface  of  the  globe — sufficient  to  knock  the 


!  earth  out  of  its  orbit  if  it  ca ij.on    it  suddenly.  .  .  . 

Whilst  showing  this  experiment.  I  wish  to  have  it  distinctly 

j  understood  that  1  do  not  attach  the  least  importance  to  the 

!   numerical   results.      I  simply  wish  to  show  you  the 

lnar\  clloii-  of  the  apparatus  with  which   I   am 

accustomed  to  work.    1  may,  indeed,  say  that  I  knou  ! 

rough  e-tiinates  to  lie   ii in-ct.      It    must    be   remembered 

that  our  earth  is  not  a  lamp-blackened  body  enclosed  in  a 
glass  case,  nor  is  its  shape  Mich  as  to  giie  the  maximum 
of  surface  with  the  minimum  of  weight." 

We  here  give  an  ali-t  met  trom  a  paper  on  Oookes's  radi- 
ometer by  l)r.  Arthur  Schuster,  puhli-hcd  in  the  /'/•< 
in«/«  r,/  th-  ll,,i/itl  X.,,-/,  i,t  for  Mar.  L':!.  l>7o.  This  paper. 
with  the  preceding  facts,  will  give  the  reader  all  ol  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  b. 
planation  yet  ^iven  of  tho  phenomena  pre-enied  I 
radiometer  :  "  Whenever  we  observe  a  force  tending  to  drive 
a  body  in  a  certain  direction,  we  are  sure  to  find  a  force 
equal  in  amount  acting  in  the  opposite  direction  on  the 
body  from  which  the  force  emanate-.  It  was  with  the  view 
of  finding  the  seat  of  this  reaction  that  I  made  a  few  ex- 
periments. If  the  force  is  directly  due  to  radian.. 
reaction  will  be  on  tho  radiating  body:  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  due  to  any  exterior  action,  the  reaction  will  be 
on  the  enclosure  of  the  moving  bodies.  I  have  been  able 
to  tc-t  this  by  experiment,  and  I  have  found  that  the  act  inn 
and  reaction  is  entirely  between  tho  light  bodies  suspended 
in  mono  and  the  exhausted  vessel.  The  ladiometcr  wan 
suspended  by  means  of  two  cocoon-fibres,  forming  a  hitilar 
suspension,  from  the  top  of  a  vessel  which  could  be  ex- 
hausted. A  slight  movement  of  tho  enclosure  could  be 
easily  detected  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror  attached  to 
it.  A  beam  of  the  oxyhydrogcn  lamp  was  concentrated  on 
the  light-mill,  which  then  revolved  about  200  times  a  min- 
ute. The  light  was  cut  off  at  tho  beginning  of  tho  experi- 
ment by  means  of  a  screen,  and  the  position  of  rest  of  the 
glass  vessel  was  read  off  by  means  of  the  dot  of  light  on  the 
scale.  Tho  screen  was  then  suddenly  removed,  and  in 
every  case  a  large  deflection  of  tho  glass  vessel  was  ob- 
served. Tho  vessel  was  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  in  which  the  mill  turned.  When  the  velocity  of  the 
mill  had  become  constant,  the  vessel  returned  to  its  orig- 
inal position.  On  suddenly  cutting  off  the  light,  the  vessel 
was  again  deflected,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
on  starting  the  experiment.  Tho  vessel,  therefore,  now 
turned  in  the  same  direction  in  which  tho  mill  turned. 

"  These  experiments  are  easily  explained  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  force  acting  on  tho  vessel  enclosing  the  light- 
mill  is  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  that  acting  on  the 
mill  itself.  While  the  velocity  of  the  mill  in  one  direction 
is  increasing,  a  force  acts  in  the  opposite  direction  on  the 
\  e--el.  When  the  velocity  has  become  constant,  the  force 
which  tends  to  drive  the  mill  around  is  exactly  counter- 
balanced by  the  resistance  which  opposes  the  motion  of  the 
mill;  the  two  forces  acting  on  the  vessel  will  therefore 
counterbalance,  and  tho  vessel  will  return  to  its  original 
position  of  rest.  When  the  light  is  cut  off,  the  resistance 
will  stop  the  motion  of  the  mill.  The  reaction  of  the  re- 
sistance will  act  on  the  enclosure,  and  the  enclosure  will 
turn  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mill. 

"  By  means  of  the  reaction  on  the  enclosure  I  have  been 
able  to  calculate  the  strength  of  the  force,  and  I  have  found 
that  the  pressure  on  a  surface  on  which  light  of  equal  in- 
tensity to  that  used  in  my  experiments  falls  is  equal  to  that 
produced  by  the  weight  of  a  film  of  water  on  a  horizontal 
surface  equal  in  thickness  to  the  length  of  a  wave  of  violet 
light." 

Explanation  of  the  Motion*  nf  the  Radiometer. — The  most 
favorably-received  explanation  of  tho  actions  observed  in 
the  radiometer  is  that  recently  given  by  Prof.  G.  J.  Stonoy 
in  the  I'hiloinphieal  Magatliif,  Mar.,  1876.  He  bases  his 
reasoning  on  the  kinetic  hypothesis  of  the  constitution  of 
a  gas,  according  to  which  the  molecules  of  a  gas  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  vibration.  The  intensity  of  the  vibratory 
motions  is  dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  ira-.  ami 
the  degree  of  pressure  which  a  gas  exerts  is  due  to  the 
amount  of  these  molecular  motions.  Prof.  Stoney  assumes 
that  the  pressure  of  the  gas  in  a  Crookes  radiometer  is 
about  one-tenth  of  a  millimetre  of  mercury  ;  and  he  states 
that  according  to  his  own  calculations  and  those  of  Sir 
W.  Thomson  and  of  Loschmidt,  the  number  of  molecules 
remaining  in  this  so-called  vacuum  must  bo  somewhere 
about  one  hundred  millions  of  millions  in  every  cubic  mil- 
limetre. He  then  shows  that  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  molecular  motions  in  this  rarefied  gas  is  doe  the  ob- 
served phenomena.  He  reasons  thus :  ••  Upon  the  black- 
ened surface  of  the  disks  fall  those  radiations  from  the 
candle  which  arc  capable  of  passing  through  the  £ 
These  will  heat  tho  blackened  disk  to  a  considerable  decree. 
but  not  the  transparent  glass.  I  shall  assume  that  the  di-k 
is  heated  one- tenth  of  a  degree  Centigrade  more  than  the 
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glass.  The  disk  in  turn  will  warm  a  layer  of  air  in  con- 
tact with  it.  Throughout  the  thickness  of  a  layer  of  this 
kind,  if  not  interfered  with,  the  temperature  varies  gradu- 
ally, having  on  one  side  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing air,  and  on  the  other  the  temperature  of  the  disk.  If 
the  chamber  enclosing  the  apparatus  contained  air  at  atmo- 
spheric pressure  and  temperature,  this  layer  would  be  thin. 
It  would  consist  of  air  which  has  been  expanded  by  the 
warmth  of  the  disk,  while  the  air  in  the  rest  of  the  chamber 
would  by  this  expansion  be  in  a  trifling  degree  compressed. 
In  other  words,  the  molecules  whose  activity  has  been  in- 
creased by  contact  with  the  heated  disk  would,  in  their  en- 
counters with  other  molecules,  keep  back  some  of  them,  and 
in  this  way  reduce  the  number  of  molecules  striking  the 
heated  disk,  while  this  process  would  slightly  crowd  mole- 
cules into  the  rest  of  the  chamber,  and  thus  increase  the 
number  coming  into  collision  with  unhcated  surfaces.  In 
this  way  the  pressure  everywhere  is  in  a  small  degree 
raised,  but  everything  is  adjusted  so  that  there  is  no  excess 
of  pressure  anywhere;  and  this  adjustment  takes  place  in 
an  exceedingly  short  period  of  time — so  short  that  no  sen- 
sible motion  of  the  disk  can  establish  itself  while  it  is  being 
effected.  In  fact,  the  number  of  molecules  in  a  cubic  mil- 
limetre of  atmospheric  air  is  known  to  be  about  a  million 
of  millions  of  millions  ;  the  molecules  are  dashing  about 
with  velocities  of  which  the  average  is  about  500  metres 
per  second;  each  meets  with  about  a  thousand  millions  of 
encounters  with  others  in  every  second;  and  the  adjust- 
ment, accordingly  takes  place  with  what  is  promptitude  as 
compared  with  visible  motions. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  warmed  air.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  direct  experiments,  I  assume  that  this  layer  of 
graduated  temperature  would  in  ordinary  air  be  about  as 
thick  as  a  sheet  of  paper  if  the  disk  were  20°  C.  hotter 
than  the  air.  This  seems  a  very  moderate  estimate,  judg- 
ing from  the  copiousness  of  the  convection  currents  which 
would  quickly  establish  themselves  if  there  were  such  a 
difference  of  temperature.  And  from  this  assumption  it 
follows  that  if  the  temperature  of  the  disk  had  been  raised 
one-tenth  of  a  degree  before  the  chamber  was  exhausted — 
which  I  have  assumed  to  be  about  the  elevation  of  temper- 
ature that  actually  takes  place  in  the  radiometer — the 
thickness  of  the  warmed  layer  of  air  would  be  about  the 
wave-length  of  light  of  mean  refrangibility,and  about  one- 
sixteenth  the  diameter  of  the  disks  which  float  in  human 
blood.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  layer  of  this  thickness 
is  heated,  irrespective  of  convection,  when  ordinary  air  is 
inside  the  apparatus.  On  the  foregoing  assumptions  we 
can  compute  what  the  state  of  things  will  be  when  the 
chamber  is  exhausted.  When  the  pressure  is  made  to 
vary,  it  appears  from  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  that  the 
value  of  A  (using  A  to  designate  the  length  of  the  average 
excursion  of  a  molecule — i.  t.  the  distance  a  molecule  on 
the  average  travels  in  the  intervals  between  two  of  its  en- 
counters with  other  molecules)  will  vary  inversely  as  6$,  8 
being  the  density.  Now,  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of 
graduated  temperature  depends  on  A,  and  will  vary  in  the 
same  ratio  as  it.  We  have  supposed  the  density  in  our 
vacuum-chamber  to  be  TuJnath  of  an  atmosphere ;  it  will 
follow  that  the  thickness  of  the  heated  layer  in  this  attenu- 
ated medium  would  be  10,0005  times  what  it  is  in  ordi- 
nary air,  and  would  therefore  become  half  a  sixth-metre 
X  10,000$,  which  is  more  than  a  decimetre.  It  therefore 
reaches  quite  to  the  walls  of  our  little  vacuum-chamber; 
and  this  very  materially  alters  the  state  of  affairs.  In  fact, 
we  have  on  one  side  glass  at  a  temperature  of,  suppose,  15°, 
on  the  other  a  disk  at  a  temperature  of  15.1°,  and  between 
them  a  space  which  is  only  a  part  of  what  would  be  required 
to  establish  a  complete  gradient  of  temperature  in  the  in- 
tervening air.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  some  of 
the  additional  momentum  communicated  to  molecules  of 
air  by  the  heated  disk,  instead  of  expending  itself  in  in- 
teraerial  collisions,  and  thus  increasing  the  general  tem- 
perature and  pressure  of  the  air,  makes  its  way  across 
the  intervening  stratum  to  the  opposite  walls  of  glass, 
where  it  occasions  an  increased  pressure  against  them, 
of  which  the  resultant  is  directed  perpendicularly  from 
the  disk.  The  momentum  of  the  accelerated  molecules 
which  reach  the  glass  falls  after  the  contact  of  the  mole- 
cules with  the  glass  to  the  feebler  type  corresponding  to 
its  lower  temperature;  and  it  is  chiefly  momentum  of  this 
feebler  type  which  makes  its  way  to  regions  behind  the 
disk.  An  excess  of  force  equal  and  opposite  to  that  on 
the  glass  acts  against  the  front  of  the  disk,  and  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  which  Mr.  Crookes  has  in- 
vestigated. For  its  amount  may  bo  approximated  to  as 
follows :  Instead  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  molecules 
which  come  into  collision  with  the  heated  disk,  we  may 
substitute  one  more  convenient  for  calculation.  The  re- 
sulting pressure  will  be  the  same  as  if  some  moderate  pro- 


portion of  the  molecules,  say  one-third  of  them,  had 
reached  it  with  velocities  corresponding  to  the  temperature 
15.1°,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds  reached  it  with  ve- 
locities corresponding  to  15°.  We  may  further  regard  the 
increased  pressure  on  the  disk  caused  by  the  former  class 
of  molecules  as  equal  in  amount  to  the  portion  which  is 
compensated  by  the  slight  reductions  of  density  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  disk,  and  by  the  slightly-increased 
temperature  and  density  elsewhere,  which  are  due  to  the 
existence  of  a  portion  of  the  gradient.  Under  this  hy- 
pothesis the  effect  of  these  molecules  may  be  left  out  of  ac- 
count. There  would,  however,  remain  the  augmented 
pressure  arising  from  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  molecules, 
uncompensated  so  far  as  regions  behind  the  disk  are  con- 
cerned ;  and  it  is  the  amount  of  this  pressure  which  wo  have 
now  to  estimate.  The  molecules  in  question  reach  the  disk, 
according  to  the  hypothesis,  with  velocities  corresponding 
to  15°,  and  are  thrown  off  from  it  with  velocities  correspond- 
ing to  15.1°.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  augmentation  of 
pressure  which  they  will  produce  upon  the  disk  will  be  half 
what  would  arise  if  they  had  reached  the  disk  as  well  as  left 
it  with  velocities  corresponding  to  the  higher  temperatures. 
This  latter  can  be  calculated  by  Boyle  and  Mariotte's  law. 

It  is  two-thirds  of  a  decigramme  X  ~        ~T7,  or  0.000023 

J  i  "    T  1  •) 

of  a  gramme  per  square  centimetre.  The  uncompcnsatod 
excess  of  pressure  on  the  disk  will,  upon  the  assumption 
we  have  made,  be  half  of  this,  or  0.0000115  of  a  gramme 
per  square  centimetre,  the  amount  as  determined  experi- 
mentally by  Mr.  Crookes  being  0.00001.  Accordingly,  an 
elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  blackened  face  of  the 
disk  to  the  extent  of  about  one-tenth  of  a  degree  above  the 
temperature  of  the  glass  and  of  the  back  of  the  disk  is 
enough  to  account  for  the  observed  pressure." 

Quite  recently  the  writer  of  this  article  has  discovered 
that  a  pressure,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  above,  exists 
between  the  front  of  a  sounding  organ-pipe  and  the  inte- 
rior of  a  neighboring  resonator,  so  that  the  latter,  when 
suspended  from  an  arm  of  a  torsion-balance,  will  be  re- 
pelled from  the  sounding-pipe.  ALFRED  M.  MAYER. 

Rad'ish  [Ang.-Sax.  r'ddic~[,  the  Raphanvt  sativufr,  a 
cruciferous  plant,  a  native  of  Asia,  cultivated  for  its  root, 
employed  as  a  table  relish.  The  root  is  stimulant,  diuretic, 
and  antiscorbutic.  The  seeds  of  some  varieties  yield  an 
oil  almost  identical  with  rape  and  colza  oil. 

Ra'dius  [Lat.,  "spoke"],  the  outer  bone  of  the  fore 
arm,  on  the  same  side  with  the  thumb.  It  is  parallel  with 
the  ulna,  which  is  larger  than  the  radius,  and  enters  much 
more  closely  into  the  formation  of  the  elbow-joint,  while 
the  radius  forms  the  joint  with  wrist-bones.  Thus  the 
hand  of  man  acquires  its  susceptibility  of  rotation. 

Radius.  The  radius  of  a  circle  is  the  distance  from 
the  centre  to  any  point  of  the  circumference.  The  radius 
of  a  sphere  is  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  any  point 
of  the  surface. 

Radius  of  Curvature,  the  radius  of  an  osculatory 
circle — that  is,  the  radius  of  a  circle  passing  through  three 
consecutive  points  of  a  curve.  (See  OSCULATION.) 

Radius  Vector.  In  a  system  of  polar  co-ordinates 
the  radius  vector  is  the  distance  from  the  pole  of  the  sys- 
tem to  any  point  of  a  line  or  of  a  surface. 

Rad'nor,  tp.,  Peoria  co.,  111.     P.  918. 

Radnor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  0.     P.  1255. 

Radnor,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  Pa.,  on  Pennsyl- 
vania R.  R.  P.  1431. 

Radnorshire,  an  inland  county  of  South  Wales, 
comprises  an  area  of  425  sq.  m.,  with  25,428  inhabitants. 
The  surface  is  irregular  and  mountainous  ;  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  soil  is  bog  and  moorland.  Barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  are  grown ;  cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Presteign  and  New  Radnor. 

Rad'noth,  town  of  Transylvania,  on  the  Maros,  is 
noted  for  the  splendid  palace  which  Prince  George  Ra- 
koczy  I.  had  built  here  by  the  Venetian  architect  Augus- 
tino  Serana.  P.  about  1200. 

Ra'doboj,  town  of  Austria,  in  Croatia,  is  noted  for  its 
sulphur-mines,  which  annually  yield  about  2500  cwts.  of 
sulphur.  P.  about  1100. 

Ra'dolfzell,  town  of  Germany,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ra- 
dolfzeller  Ach  with  the  Untersce,  is  noted  for  its  fine 
Gothic  church  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  for  its  cultiva- 
tion of  wine,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  P.  about  2000. 

Ra'dom,  government  of  Poland,  European  Russia, 
bounded  N.  by  the  government  of  Warsaw,  comprises  an 
area  of  4768  sq.  m.,  with  532,466  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  the  Polish  plain,  being  traversed 
by  the  Sandomir  Mountains,  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
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about  2000  feet.  Forests  abound;  agriculture  and  breed- 
ing of  horses  and  cuttle  are  the  principal  .,,  cupations. 

Itiiiliini,  town   of  Pohind,    European    Ru--iii.  the  cap- 
ital of  the  government  of   Kadom.  is   situate, I    on    the    l!a 
domsk,  and  has  some  trade  and  manufactures.     P.  In, '.Ml. 

Ra''dowitz,  von  f JOSKPH  MARIA),  b.  at  Blunkenburg, 
grand  duchy  of  Brunswick.  Germany,  Feb.  ti,  17117  :  re 
cei\cd  his  military  educntion  at  Paris  and  Ca-.-el  ;  fought 
in  the  campaigns  of  Is);!  ,,,,d  ISIS;  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  mathematics  at  the  military  school  of 
Cassel:  removed  in  I  *:;.'!  to  Prussia,  and  held  various  high 
military  and  diplomatic  positions,  for  a  short  lime  in  I  850 
that  of  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  |i.  at  Merlin  l> 

His   influence,  although  very  widely   spread,   was 

nevertheless  small,  and  even  his  ideas,  such  as  thev  appear 
ill  his  (i'f*]iriirht:  ttlt*  ./«  r  <!•  <i-  i«i  <trl  \il,,  ,-  Stont  nn'i  A", /,-/,- 

(i.    184U;    ii.    18511  1    VttammetH    Sehrifk 

lS.',L'-53),  derive  their  principal  interest  from  the  very 
intimate  friendship,  and.  so  to  speak,  community  of  ideas, 
between  the  author  and  Frederick  William  IV. 

Riid'stndt,  town  of  Austria,  near  Salzburg,  on  the 
mad  which  crosses  the  \,,,-je  Alps  through  the  depression 
culled  Radstiidlcr  Tiiuern,  is  encircled  with  walls  sur- 
mounted with  towers,  and  contains  a  convent  and  several 
old  buildings  of  interest.  P.  about  3000. 

Radii  the  Black,  the  first  native  prince  of  Wallachiu 

(about  IL'SII,.  celebrated  ),,,  the  negotiations  which  he  eai 
ried  nn  with  the  papal  see  for  t  he  introduction  in  his 
country  of  the  Roman  Catholic  conception  of  Christianity. 
The  Walhlehian-  received  Chri-tianily  very  early,  and 
••It  under  the  metropolitan  of  Ochridii  in  Macedonia. 
InM'il  they  adopted  the  alphabet  introduced  by  Cyrillus 
among  the  Bulgarians,  and  the  Slavonian  language  became 
their  church  language.  When  the  schi-tu  took  place  be- 
tween the  Kaslern  and  \Ve.-tern  churches,  they  followed  un- 
hesitatingly the  former,  and  the  p,.j t  li.imc  wa-  to  them 

an  abomination.  Hadu  nevertheless  received  some  monks 
of  the  mendicant  orders  in  the  country,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
a  reconciliation  were  about  to  be  accomplished,  but  under 
icccssor  the  negotiations  were  again  broken  off,  and 
the  monks  were  partly  expelled,  partly  put  to  death. 

Rac  (JOHN).  M.  I).,  LL.D.,  b.   in  the  Orkney  Islands 
curly  in  the  nineteenth  century  :  studied  medicine  at  Edin 
burgh  ;  entered  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
as    a    surgeon    I  N.",.'i  :    made   several    explorations    through   j 
British    America:    visited   tin  if    the  Arctic   Sea 

IMi',-17;  was  a  member  of  Sir  John  Richardson's  expedi- 
tion in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  1SIX;  conducted  a 
similar  expedition  Is.'iO:  reached  Repulse  Bay ;  discovered 
a  large  river  flowing  into  Chesterfield  Inlet,  and  found  the 
first  traces  of  Franklin's  fate.  Author  of  .1  .V,,,  ,-,,r,V,.  ,,/' 
,./.  l-:.f,:,,i:iit,n  t<i  lite  Shorei  of  the  Arctic  Sea  (1850)  and 
other  works. 

Rae'burn  (HKNRV),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Stockbridge,   near 

Edinburgh.  Mar.  I,  I7.">o:  educated  in  Heriot's  Hospital; 
was  apprenticed  to  agoldsmith;  displayed  such  genius  for 
miniature  painting  that  in  his  leisure  hours  he  earned 
enough  money  to  buy  up  his  indenture;  afterward  devoted 
himself  to  oil  painting:  studied  some  months  under  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds;  spent  two  years  in  Italy:  established 
himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in  Edinburgh  1787;  soon  be- 
came the  most  eminent  arti-t  of  Scotland;  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Artists,  Edinburgh,  1812,  and  was 
knighted  1822.  1).  at  Edinburgh  Julys.  |sj:;.  H0  has 
left  portraits  of  nearly  all  the  eminent  Scotchmen  of  his 
time,  and  his  pictures  are  now  much  valued.  His  style 
was  formed  upon  that  of  Reynolds,  and  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  Velasquez. 

Rulfadali,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Girgcnti,  situ- 
iiatcd  on  a  hill  about  8  miles  from  the  town  of  Girgenti. 

Tnis  place.  ,if  Saracenic  origin,  exports  grain,  olive  oil, 
and  cheese  in  considerable  quantities.  P.  6700. 

Ratfaclle.     Sec  RAPHAEL. 

U.-irilcs  i  THOMAS),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  London  May  17, 

I7>S;  educated  at  llomerton  College:  settled  at  Hammer- 
smith in  isii'.i.  and  in  ISIL'  succeeded  Thomas  Spcncer(who 
wa»  drowned  in  the  Mersey)  us  pastor  of  the  (ireat  George 

street  chapel.   I. her, ].      I).  Aug.   IS.  18(13.      Some  of  his 

hymns  have  been   very  popular.      He  published   7V,, 
and  Miniitry  of  tk*  l.m,    THornta  Spencer  (1&13),  A  7', 
i'i,  Continent  (1817),  /.«7,,,.»  ,,/,  i'i,,-;»t;,,u  /•„/,/,  „„,/  /•,.,„•- 
IS20).— His  son.  T'tiovus  STAMFORD  RAPFLKS,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  published  an  admirable  biography  of  his 
father  in  Istil.  R.  D.  HrTCHOOCE. 

Rattles  (THOMAS  STAMFORD),  cousin    .('  the  p 
b.   at    sea  off    Point    Morant.    Jamaica.   July   ...    1781,    -on 
of  a  sea-captain  in   the'  West    India    trade';    obtained    at 
the  age  of  fifteen  an  a--istunt  clerkship   in  the   East  India 
House,   where   his  talents  procured   him   rapid  advance- 


ment.  In  1S05,  on  the  formation  of  a  government  at 
1'iibi  Pcnang  (or  Prince  of  Wales  Island  i.  the  court  of 
directors  gave  him  the  appointment  of  a--i-tant  lec- 
retary.  ami  in  1M'7  he  was  made  principal  seerelurv. 
By  assiduous  study  of  the  Malay  lan^lia_'c.  an-l 
fill  researches  among  the  nuinenm  ihe  Indian 

Archipelago,  uided    by  a   vi-il    to    Malacca   in   ISIIS.  1: 

»ccaiue  a  leading  authority  upon  the  ethnology 
of  that  little-known  region;  was  secretary  to  the  gov- 
ernor general  of  India.  Lord  Minto.  during  the  expedition 
airiiin-1  .la\a  IMI  ;  was  nuulc  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
ncwly-aci|uircd  colony,  and  administered  that  important 
island  ami  its  dependencies  with  great  judgment  I'm-  liie 
ellcctingthe  abolition  of  slavery  ami  ne'(|uiring  the 
good-will  of  the  native  princes.  KctimiM  11  I  on 

aci nt  of  ill-health,  lie   was   knighted    in   IM7.  and    pub- 
lished Ins  II, «!..,,,  :,,'.l,:,.,  c:  roll,   II...  1M  7  ..  which  i-  -till 
the    best     English    account    of    that     i-land.      .lii\a    I. 
been  restored  to  the  Hutch.  Rallies  was  in  ls|<  ma, I, 
tenant  governor   of  the    settlement   at    Fort    Marll...., 
Bencoolcn,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  when-  In 
fine  collection  of  natural  history,  which  wus  unfortunately 
b.-t  by  the  burning  of  a  ship  in  which  he.  with  his  family, 
had    taken   passage    for    England,    Feb..    1SU1.      While   in 
Sumatra  he  emancipated  the  slaves,  formed  the  new  Brit- 
ish -ettlement   of  Singapore   i  1  s  |  It  i.  endowed  thei  e   a    col 
lege  for  the  study  of  Malay  and   Chinese  literature,  and 
published  two  vols.  of  .!/,./, /i/i".  .»//«,.//  ,.len. 

1820-22).  On  his  arrival  in  England.  Sir  Stamford  founded 
the   Zoological    Society   of  London,  of  which   he  was   the 
first  president,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  i- 
1 1.  :it  London  July  4,  1820.     A  Afemuir  was  published  by 
his  widow  (4to,  1830). 

Rnfllc'sin  [named  in  honor  of  fir  T.  Stamford  I: 
I  I  7s  1-1826)],  a  genus  of  remarkable  rhizogenous  plants 
of  the  order  Kamcsiaceir.  (See  RmzofiKNs.  The  Kaflle- 
sias  arc  natives  of  Sumatra  and  Java,  para-itic  upon  steins 
nncl  roots  of  rimmt.  They  arc  all  stcmlcss,  rootle--,  and 
leafless,  mere  flowers,  with  a  few  scales  for  leaves :  th.  Madi 
are  of  a  rudimentary  character,  and  once  regarded  as  >. 
like.  The  plant  has  a  fungus-like,  fleshy  appearance,  and 
an  intolerable  odor  of  carrion,  /f.  .In..././.'  is  considered 
the  largest  flower  in  the  world.  It  ie  some  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  ha»  been  known  to  weigh  fifteen  pounds. 
It  is  worshipped  by  the  Javanese.  K.  jiiiium  has  strong 
styptic  power.  J{.  Ifnm/i:  li/ii  is  but  three  inches  across. 

Rafincsqne'  (COXSTANTI.VR  SMALTZ),  b.  of  French  pa- 
rents at  Galata,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  in  17*1;  was 
sent  to  the  I1.  S.  1S02,  landing  at  Philadelphia;  he  soon 
de\  eloped  a  fondness  for  natural  history;  made  many 
excursions  for  collecting  botanical  specimens;  went  to 
Leghorn  180,r>,  and  thence  to  Sicily,  where  he  reside.!  ten 
years,  and  published  tin  French)  several  scientific  v. 
sailed  for  New  York  1X15;  lost  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
of  Long  Island  all  his  effects,  including  valuable  books, 
manuscripts,  and  collection*;  went  to  the  West  in  1818; 
was  for  some  years  professor  of  botany  in  Transylvania 
University.  Lexington,  Ky.;  travelled  and  lectured  in 
other  States;  settled  finally  at  Philadelphia  :  wrote  many 
monographs  in  various  branches  of  natural  history  ;  pub- 
lished Annnli  ,,f  Kentucky  (1824),  The  Anuriean  Flnrint 
(1832),  At/antic  Journal  und  Frirnd  „/  A',,,,,,7,,/v,  i  s  num- 
bers, 1832-33),  Thf  American  tfmHomt  (2  vols..  IM'.c.i.  .]/,,/. 
i.-nl  A7,,ra  of  llie  U.  S.  (2  vols.,  1828-30),  A  Life  «f  Trnvelt 
and  Jtoearrhc*  (1836),  and  other  works.  D.'  at  'Philadel- 
phia Sept.  18,  1842.  The  Writing*  »f  ('.  .«.  tf.i/i...  ..•/.,.  ,,n 
Recent  and  FriKuft  Cnnrhaluyy  have  been  edited  by  \\'.  (I. 
Binncy  and  O.  W.  Tryon,  Jr.  (Philadelphia,  1K64). 

R  ii  In   (KARL  CHRISTIAN),  b.  at  Brahesborg.  island  of 
Filnen,  Denmark,  Jan.  16,  1795  ;  studied  at  the  I'niver-ity 
of  Copenhagen  ;  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  uni\ . 
in  1821,  and  founded  in  1825  the  Society  for  Northern  An', 
liquifies.    D.  at  Copenhagen  Oct.  20,  1 864.    Besides  a  num- 
ber of  critical  editions  (KratumSI  (1820).  r'uninlilnr  - 
(3  vols.,  1829),  /'.',  .id  parts  of  / 

manna  Xiiffitr  (12   •.  ^  y.  1 1  and   minov  es-ays.  ho 

wrote  Antiijuitate*  AH» •.-.'•  "..••  (  ls.",7>.  '/'/,;.,/",,,/•  ln»i',ritke 
Mi'mlrnmierter  (3  vols.,  1838—45),  and  Antiquitet  ruina  et 
nrifntalct  (3  vols.,  1850-54).  In  his  Anilt/nitatct  Amn-i- 
canir  he  proved  from  geographical,  astronomical,  and  nau- 
tical dates  contained  in  the  Scandinavian  sagas  that  the 
Scandinavians  dis.  ,\  •:.  1  \mciie;.  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  between  the  ele\<>nlh  anil  fourteenth  centuries  oecu- 
pied  parts  of  the  coa-t  of  Khodo  Island  and  Massachusetts 
— an  hypothesis  which  local  researches  have  since  con- 
tinued. 

Rnft'ing  Creek,  tp..  Pumter  co..  S.  r.    P.  1585. 

Rng'lan,  tp.,  Harrison  co.,  la.     P.  M  I. 

Rnglan  (FiizRov  JAMKS  HESIIV  Somcr»rt     MAROX, 
son  of  the  fifth  duke  of  Beaufort,  b.  in  England  Sept.  30, 
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1788 ;  educated  at  Westminster  School ;  entered  the  army 
as  ensign  1S04:  attended  Sir  A.  Paget  to  Constantinople 
1807;  accompanied  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Penin- 
sula as  a  member  of  his  staff,  rising  to  the  position  of  aide- 
de-camp  and  military  secretary  1807;  was  wounded  at 
Busaco  1810;  distinguished  at  Badajoz  1812;  lost  his 
right  arm  at  Waterloo;  was  knighted  and  made  colonel; 
was  secretary  of  embassy  at  Paris  1816-19;  entered  Par- 
liament as  a  Conservative  1818  and  1826;  was  again  mil- 
itary secretary  to  Wellington  thirty-three  years,  from  1819 
to  the  death  of  the  latter ;  was  appointed  master-general 
of  the  ordnance  Sept.,  1852;  made  Baron  Raglan  Oct., 
1852:  commanded  the  British  expedition  to  the  Crimea 
with  the  rank  of  general  Mar.,  1854;  defeated  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  Sept.  20 ;  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  Balaklava,  Oct.  25,  and  Inkermann,  Nov.  5,  and 
was  made  field-marshal  Nov.,  1854.  D.  of  cholera  in  the 
camp  before  Sebastopol  June  28,  1855.  His  military  pa- 
pers formed  the  principal  material  for  Kinglake's  History 
of  the  Crimean  War. 

Rag'lesville,  p.-v.,  Van  Buren  tp.,  Daviess  co., 
Ind.  P.  53. 

Rag'stone?  or  Rat;,  a  silicious  limestone  with  a 
rough  fracture,  used  for  whetstones  and  for  building 
material.  The  term  is,  however,  quite  loosely  applied. 

Raguet'  (CoXDY),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Jan.  28,  1784;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  studied  law;  engaged  in  commercial  pur- 
suits; went  to  St.  Domingo  as  supercargo  of  a  vessel 
1MH:  returned  there  1  SOS;  published  two  small  books 
giving  an  account  of  the  state  of  that  island  and  a 
history  of  the  massacre  of  the  planters ;  went  into 
business  on  his  own  account  1806  ;  accumulated  a  for- 
tune ;  took  an  active  part  in  several  useful  corpora- 
tions and  mercantile  associations,  and  in  taking  meas- 
ures for  the  defence  of  the  city  against  an  expected 
attai-k  by  a  British  fleet  1812;  served  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  ;  became  in  1822  consul  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil;  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty  with 
that  country,  to  which  in  1825  he  was  appointed  the  first 
charge  d'affaires;  returned  in  1827,  and  wrote  much  in 
periodicals,  especially  in  the  I'oi-tfolin,  in  favor  of  free 
trade.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Mar.  22,  1842.  Author  of 
Principles  of  Free  Trade  (1835),  On  Currency  and 
Itni, k'ni'i  (1839),  and  other  works;  editor  of  Free  Trade 
Aih-ocale  (2  vols.,  1829),  Examiner  (2  vols.,  1834-35), 
and  Financial  lift/inter  (2  vols.,  1837-39). 

Ragu'sa,  town  of  Austria,  in  Dalmatia,  on  a  penin- 
sula of  the  Adriatic,  and  built  in  terraces  on  the  side  of 
Mount  .Sergio,  the  upper  streets  communicating  with  the 
lower  by  flights  of  steps.  It  is  strongly  fortified  with 
citadels  and  walls  surmounted  by  towers.  Of  its  two  har- 
bors, Porto  Casson  admits  only  small  vessels,  but  Gravoso, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula,  2  miles  from  the  city, 
can  accommodate  the  largest  men-of-war.  Ragusa  was 
formerly  one  of  the  commercial  centres  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  formed  an  independent  republic  ;  its  fortifications  and 
palaces  bear  witness  to  its  past  splendor.  But  in  the  last 
100  years  it  has  greatly  declined.  Soap,  liquors,  silk,  and 
leather  are  manufactured,  and  a  lively  transit-trade  is 
carried  on.  It  suffers  often  from  earthquakes.  P.  8678. 

Ragusa,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse,  about 
9  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Modica.  This  city  is  now  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Ragusa,  each  having  its  own  proper 
municipal  organization.  In  the  upper  town,  Ragusa  Su- 
periore,  some  interesting  old  churches  escaped  destruction 
in  the  earthquake  of  1693,  but  they  have  been  greatly  in- 
jured by  modern  injudicious  restorations,  especially  Santa 
Maria  della  Scala.  The  remains  of  mediieval  buildings 
overthrown  by  earthquakes  may  still  be  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  near  which  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  large 
fortress  in  a  strong  position  and  provided  with  subter- 
ranean vaults.  Many  old  cisterns  exist  outside  the  walls, 
and  about  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  the  double  town  there  is  an 
ancient  cemetery  containing  tombs,  and  by  the  side  of  this 
another  in  the  form  of  a  labyrinth.  Ragusa  is  of  very 
ancient  origin,  took  part  with  Syracuse  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  by  the  latter  reduced  to  a  colony.  In  844 
A.  n.  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Saracens.  It  is  now 
a  place  of  considerable  industry  and  commerce,  the  near 
landing  of  Mazzarolli  serving  as  its  port.  P.  of  Ragusa 
Infeviore,  6800  ;  of  Ragusa  Supcriore,  21,550. 

Rahdunpoor',  town  of  Western  Hindostan,  in  lat.  23° 
52'  N.  and  Ion.  71°  38'  E.,  the  capital  of  a  small  state  of 
the  same  name  dependent  on  Great  Britain.  The  whole 
dominion  has  an  area  of  850  sq.  m.,  with  45.000  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  about  15,000  live  in  the  capital,  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton  fabrics. 

Rnliu,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     P.  1227. 


Rah'way,  city,  Union  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  navigable  for  boats  of  from  4  to  8  feet  draught, 
about  20  miles  S.  W.  of  New  York  City.  It  contains  17 
churches,  1  public  and  1  circulating  library,  an  opera- 
house,  2  public  halls,  1  high  school,  and  5  public  schools, 
with  several  private  seminaries,  2  national  and  2  savings 
banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  1  street  railway,  2  insurance 
companies,  2  woollen  mills,  1  hub  and  2  spoke  factories,  a 
printing-press  manufactory,  30  carriage-factories,  and  sev- 
eral other  manufacturing  interests.  The  city  is  supplied 
with  water  and  gas,  and  has  2  cemeteries  handsomely  laid 
out.  P.  6258.  ED.  "ADVERTISER  AND  TIMES." 

Rai'se  [Lat.  raia,  "ray"  or  "skate"],  according  to 
some  authors  an  order,  and  to  others  a  sub-order,  of  the 
class  of  Elasmobranchiatcs,  including  the  rays,  torpedoes, 
and  related  types.  The  pectoral  fins  are  much  developed, 
and  produced  from  the  anterior  margins  forward,  and  con- 
nected with  the  rostral  cartilages,  thereby  constituting  an 
integral  part  of  the  form,  and  not  abruptly  differentiated 
from  the  body,  as  in  the  sharks  and  all  true  fishes ;  the 


The  Bordered  Ray. 

branchial  openings  are  in  two  converging  rows  of  five 
each  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  body  ;  spiracles  are 
well  developed  behind  the  eyes.  In  other  respects  the 
order  essentially  agrees  with  the  Squall,  and  the  two  form 
a  common  super-order  or  sub-class — the  Plagiostomi.  The 
form  varies  considerably  in  the  several  members  of  the 
order;  on  the  one  hand,  the  sawfishes  have  an  outline 
much  like  that  of  the  sharks,  and  with  a  long  caudal  por- 
tion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  eagle  rays  and  certain 
stingrays  have  a  disk  extremely  wide — much  wider  than 
long — and  the  caudal  portion  is  reduced  to  a  whip-like 
appendage.  These  two  forms  exemplify  the  extremes  of 
the  characteristics  according  to  which  the  order  is  divided 
into  two  sub-orders — viz.  (1)  Pachyura  (including  the 
Raiida?,  Rhinobatidge,  Pristidse,  and  Torpedinida?) ;  and 
(2)  Masticura,  including  the  eagle  rays  (MjUobfltidee), 
devil-fishes  (Ccphalopteridai),  and  stingrays  (Trygonidie). 

THEOUORE  GILL. 

Rai'idse  [Lat.  rain,  "ray"],  a  family  of  the  order 
Raiie.  including  the  common  skates  or  rays.  In  all  these 
the  disk  is  broad  and  more  or  less  sub-rhomboid,  and  the 
tail  slender,  but  fleshy,  and  rather  longer  than  the  disk ; 
the  skin  covered  with  radiated  spines  or  asperities;  the 
head  well  defined,  and  with  a  more  or  less  pointed  snout; 
the  internasal  region  furnished  with  abroad  velum;  the 
mouth  transverse ;  the  teeth  small,  generally  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  sex:  the  dorsals  two  in  number,  small  and 
situated  on  the  terminal  half  of  the  tail;  the  caudal  re- 
duced to  a  narrow  seam.  The  female  is  oviparous,  laying 
eggs  provided  with  parchment-like  cases  furnished  at  each 
angle  with  a  filamentous  extension;  these  cases  arc  known 
popularly  as  "  sailors'  purses,"  and  are  rather  common  on 
the  sea-shore.  Between  thirty  and  forty  species  are  known, 
some  or  other  of  which  are  found  in  all  seas,  but  are  more 
numerous  in  the  northern  than  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Five  species  are  known  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  U.  S. 
(Raia  erinacea,  K.  ocellata,  R.  radiuta,  R.  cylantei-ia,  and 
R.  fffi-is),  and  two  from  the  western  coast  (R.  Coopf.ri  and 
R.  binucalata).  THEODORE  GILL. 
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ItaikCH  (RoBKRT),  IP.  nt   (iloucester,  Kn-.'land,  in  1735, 

became  editor  and  publisher  of  the  <  1 liillce.-tcr  .Inuriult  ; 
founded  :i  sy-tcm  "I  Sunday  schools  fur  poor  children  in 
17sl.  and  wiine--cd  Ill  extension  to  most  of  the  towns  of 

•nd.      IP.  Apr.  !,,  Ml. 

Hail  [Kr.  M!/.  ].  tin-  Kn_'lish  name  for  various  species 
of  tin-  family  Kallida'.  1ml  c-pccially  applied  t"  -p. 
the  genus  Itnllui  and  /'<.;-s<i«<f  in  tin-  I  .  S.  Tin'  former 
has  the  bill  comparatively  slender  anil  longer  than  the 
ilir  I'ipiniiiiiii  or  marsh  rail  I  Itnllui 
tlt'ifint),  tin-  lar<rc.-t  -pr.  ii's  found  in  tin-  I  .  S.,  whose  total 

ii'ii.'ih  i- nii.'iii    erenroen  indies;  and  (2)  the  clapper-nil 

or  mud  hen  I  It.  fri'/iii:iii'\.  whose  lenjjth  i-  about  r.iurtccn 
inches.  Tin'  -pcrics  ul1  iln'  latter  ft  mis  have  a  compara- 
tively tliirk  hill,  whirli  i-  mil  longer,  and  even  shorter, 
th:in  iln'  head:  to  it  belong  '  I  i  In'  < IIIUHI  rail  or  sora 

(/'.,.      .,„,.      I  'ni-nlnl'l  ],     wllo-l-     length      i*      between     riL'llt     Utl'l 

niiir  in. -lies;  (2)  the  little  black  rail  (/'.  Jumni'-cntii), 
about  live  inches  in  length  ;  iiml  Ct)  the  little  yellow  rail 
(P.  jiur.  /.,M-<f. •.  n*i* i.  who-e  length  U  about  six  inches. 
These  frequent  salt-water  marshes,  and  are  all  sought  after 
by  the  -port-man  as  game  birds.  TIIIXUKIRE  UlLL. 

Rail  Road,  tp.,  (.'hieot  co.,  Ark.     P.  1008. 

Rail  Road,  tp.,  Starke  co.,  Ind.     P.  532. 

Railroad,  tp.,  Klko  co..  Nev.     P.  110. 

Railroad    Equipment.      See   RAILROADS,    by  COL. 
Jri.ii  s  W.  . \H\MS,  ('.  K. 

Railroad  Junction,  tp.,  Carlton  co.,  Minn.     P.  27. 

Railroad  Laws.     See  Ai-i-K.vnix. 

Rail'roiuU,  i I     «ith  parallel  tracks  of  iron  rails 

upon  which  the  carriage-  run.  The  term  is  used  as  a  syn- 
onyni  for  "  railway."  The  latter  term  is  exclusively  used 
in  KTJ .'land,  and  is  i:aiuin_'  ground  in  this  country,  but  it 
would  :il'|>i'  i  r  <•>  I"1  in  i,  ,  i  ••!,  from  the  •  >ymay 

bo  regarded  as  the  generic  term  for  the  path  which  a  per- 
son chooses  at  pleasure  tor  himself,  while  read  -peclfios 
the  kind  of  way:  "In-tcad  nf  keeping  the  hi^-li  ruud  to 
town.  \ou  may  go  a  shorter  "•"'/  acn.-s  the  field-." 

llltinry. — The  plan  uf  facilitating  the  draught  of  car- 
riage- liv  forming  a  hard  eontinuous  surface  for  the  wheels 
to  run  upon  is  olil  anil  -imple,  and  the  .-iu-<-e--i  ve  adapta- 
tiiui  nf  flag-stones,  pie  •!•-  .,!'  tiniher.  and  finally  strips  of 
iron  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  tiuiher-.  are  the  several  im- 
provements it  has  undergone.  The  use  of  iron  was  found 
to  reduce  the  friction  very  sensibly,  and  to  increase  more 
than  fourfold  the  amount  which  the  horses  could  draw  from 
the  mines,  where  such  tracks  were  mostly  in  use;  a  ledge 
or  flange  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  plate  of  iron  forming 
the  rail  enabled  the  ordinary  wagon  to  keep  on  the  rails 
without  difficulty.  This  kind  of  trac'k  was  long  in  use, 
and  was  known  as  a  tramway.  The  next  improvement, 
growing  out  of  the  nceessjty  for  increased  strength  in  the 
rails,  was  the  introduction  of  the  edge  rail,  formed  by  set- 
ting up  a  bar  of  "cast  or  rolled  iron  in  the  form  of  a  T. 
This  reouired  special  supports  called  "  chairs,"  spiked  to 
the  timber  rails  or  to  eross-supports  of  timber  called 
"ties. "or  at  intervals  to  stone  blocks.  To  produce  uni- 
form strength  between  the  points  of  support,  the  iron  rail 
was  made  of  an  elliptical  profile — that  is,  the  upper  part 
of  the  T  upon  which  the  wheels  rolled  was  a  straight  line, 
while  the  stem  of  the!  varied  in  depth,  being  thinnest  at 
the  points  of  support  nnd  deeper  intermediately.  These 
nuted  the  "  fish-bellied  rail,"  for  a  lonjj  time  consid- 
ered the  proper  form  for  iron  rails.  In  this  rail  the  flange, 

which  in  the  tramway  wa-  n s-ary  to  prevent  the  wheels 

from  leaving  the  track,  was  removed,  and  in  lieu  of  it  a 
flange  u.i-  e.i  i  mi  the  inner  edge  of  the  wheel-tires.  Kail- 
roads  i-oiistrurlrd  upon  this  prineiple  were  in  operation  in 
the  principal  collieries  in  England  and  (iermany  toward 
the  iln-i  of  the  last  century,  used  for  the  transportation 
of  coal  or  ores  tmni  the  pit  to  the  port  of  shipment,  some- 
times liy  the  force  of  gravity  ;  and  where  the  acclivity  had 
suffieieni  -trr].ne>s  tin-  inailed  wagons  in  descending  drew 
up  the  r:iipt\  v\:i^<ms  hv  means  of  an  endless  rope  passing 
around  a  pulley  at  the  summit  of  the  incline;  in  others, 
horse  or  -team  power  was  used. 

In  ISII2,  Trcvithiek  took  out  the  first  patent  for  adapting 
.•ill-engine  In  move  upon  a  road,  although  Wntt  is  said 
to  have  invented  one  previously.  A-  early  as  1804  steam 
wa  -  11  i  I  as  a  means  of  propulsion  on  some  of  these  roads, 
but  the  -peed  was  not  irreatcr  than  that  of  horses,  owing 
to  the  i m pei-fect  eon.-trui -i  ion  of  the  boilers  of  the  engines : 
anil  on  LTiaile-  as  lou  a  -  1^  feet  per  mil*'  they  required  to  be 
assiste  1  Ky  auxiliary  |>-M\  IT  "!'  -nine  son  :  anil,  what  i 
remarkable,  the  pnigre;--  of  improvement  ill  the  engine  uied 
for  roads  was  much  retarded  for  many  years  by  an  imagi- 
nary ditlieulty  which  il  would  seem  a  single  experiment 
would  have  sufficed  to  remove.  This  was  in  the  opinion 
that  the  friction,  or  the  adhesion  of  the  driving-wheels 


of  an  engine  to  the  rails,  did  not  offer  sufficient  resist- 
ance to  slipping  to  allow  of  the  power  of  the  engine 
beiii'.j  applied  to  the  axles  so  as  to  produce  loeoniot  i-n. 
As  late  as  Ml,  Blinkinsop  obtained  a  patent  for  the 
application  nf  a  rack-rail,  laid  on  one  sine  of  the  rail- 
way, into  which  a  cog-wheel  on  the  axles  of  the  driving, 
wheels  worked.  Other  patents  are  on  record  as  late  as 


South  lletton  r,,llieries  Hallway. 

1815,  looking  to  overcoming  tins  fictitious  difficulty — nomo 
by  means  of  chains  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  road 
between  the  rails,  and  others  by  means  nf  jointed  ' 
worked  by  steam.  It  was  at  about  this  date  that  the  im 
portant  discovery  was  made  that  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels 
of  the  engine  to  the  rails  furnished  a  snnieient  fulcrum  for 
the  action  of  the  propelling  power,  thus  dispen-ing  with 
all  the  cumbersome  contrivances  of  racks,  chains,  etc. ;  and 
late  u  1  -L'5  we  find  the  record  of  a  patent  for  a  loco- 
motive requiring  for  its  action  a  racked  rail  lying  midway 
between  the  bearing- rails  of  the  track. 

This  year  (1825)  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  R.  R.,  37 
miles  in  length,  was  completed,  and  was  the  first  railroad 
built  for  general  traffic.  It  was  the  intention  to  operate  it 
with  horses,  but  locomotives  were  soon  applied  to  it.  The 
increased  commerce  between  the  manufacturing  town  of 
-Mani-he.-tt  r.  Kni;land,  and  Liverpool,  much  hampered  by 
the  excessive  tolls  and  uncertain  movements  on  the  canal 
between  these  points,  led  to  chartering  the  Liverpool  nnd 
Manchester  R.  R.  in  1S2S,  its  main  object  being  the  trans- 
port of  merchandise  between  the  two  places;  and  so  little 
did  its  projectors  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  enter- 
prise they  had  undertaken  that  the  charter  expressly  stip- 
ulated that  its  owners  might  exact  toll  of  all  who  might 
desire  to  put  vehicles  on  the  road  for  the  transport  of 
goods,  looking  to  its  general  use  by  horse-power  and  its 
almost  exclusive  use  for  freight  rather  than  passengers. 
The  engineer,  George  Stephcnaon,  however,  advocated  the 
use  of  steam  exclusively  ;  accordingly,  in  1829,  as  it  ap- 
proached completion,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  stationary  and  locomotive  steam-pow ,  r. 
and  two  of  the  four  commissioners  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose reported  in  favor  of  working  the  road  by  stationary 
engines,  and  two,  including  the  engineer,  were  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  use  of  locomotive  engines ;  and  the  directors 
of  the  road  were  induced  to  offer  a  reward  for  a  locomotive 
engine  which  should  be  able  to  take  three  time*  its  own 
weight  on  a  level  road  at  a  speed  of  fen  titilc*  jttr  hour — 
such  performance  being  then  unknown — the  price  of  the 
FIG.  2. 

rvtvv 


a     a 

The  Rocket— the  first  successful  English  Locomotive. 

engine  to  be  restricted  to  £550.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  the  trial  was  had,  and  an  engine  built  by  Robert 
.-tcphcuson,  Jr.,  more  than  performed  all  the  stipulated 
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requirements  ;  weighing  but  74  tons,  it  drew  44  tons  at  the 
rate  of  14  miles  an  hour. 

But  this  success  was  not  decisive  as  to  the  applicability 
of  the  locomotive  to  our  American  roads.  An  English 
road  was  virtually  a  straight  road  ;  an  American  road  had 
curves  sometimes  of  as  small  a  radius  as  200  feet.  It  was 
thought  that  this  might  debar  the  use  of  locomotives.  To 
Peter  Cooper,  now  justly  venerated  for  so  many  other  ben- 
efits to  his  countrymen,  is  due  the  construction  of  the  first 
American  locomotive,  built  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road, 
to  show  that  steam  might  be  adapted  to  curved  roads.  A 
trip  made  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  drawing  a  car  filled  with  the 
directors  and  others,  was  the  first  land-journey  by  steam  in 
America.  (See  Stuart's  Lives  of  American  Engineers.) 

FIG.  3: 


First  American  Locomotive. 

Construction. — The  principles  of  the  construction  of 
the  accessory  works  of  a  railroad,  such  as  embankments, 
bridges,  tunnels,  etc.,  differ  in  no  essential  save  dimensions 
from  those  required  for  first-class  turnpike-roads ;  but 
the  location  of  the  curvet,  or  horizontal  deviations  from  a 
right  line  ;  the  grades,  by  which  we  understand  the  rise  or 
fall  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  road;  and  the 
gauge,  or  width  between  the  rails  of  the  track,  are  the  ele- 
ments which  determine  the  capacity  or  classification  of  a 
railroad  as  a  machine  for  transport,  and  are  matters  re- 
quiring careful  study.  The  first  two  are  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  the  nature  of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
road,  which,  of  course,  should  be  made  to  deviate  as  little 
from  a  straight  line  and  level  as  the  configuration  of  the 
ground  and  the  means  at  command  of  the  builders  will 
permit.  The  perfection  of  a  railroad  would  seem  to  be  a 
straight  line  and  a  level;  and  yet  there  may  be  controlling 
circumstances  which  would  render  a  level  road  not  desirable, 
such  as  a  heavy  trade  of  coal,  lumber,  ores,  etc.  in  one  direc- 
tion :  in  fact,  the  trade  may  be  such  as  to  render  the  weight 
of  the  empty  return  wagons  alone  the  data  for  limiting  the 
steepness  of  the  grade.  In  general,  however,  let  what  will 
be  the  best  grade  in  view  of  the  weight  of  traffic  or  other 
circumstances,  it  is  rarely  that  these  conditions  can  be 
rigorously  obtained,  save  at  a  cost  which  will  defeat  its 
own  object;  for  it  is  undeniable  that  even  a  good  road 
may  cost  too  much.  These  considerations,  as  also  the  ne- 
cessity of  embracing,  with  a  view  to  revenue,  lateral  points 
near  the  line  not  situated  directly  between  the  termini, 
render  the  proper  location  of  a  railroad  a  matter  for  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  engineer. 

Carves. — The  precise  amount  of  resistance  to  locomotion 
occasioned  by  curves  in  a  road  has  never  yet  been  accu- 
rately determined.  It  is  partly  due  to  the  effect  of  cen- 
trifugal force,  causing  the  flange  of  the  outer  wheel  of  the 
cars  to  press  against  the  rail ;  partly  to  the  dragging  of 
the  wheels,  which,  being  necessarily  fixed  on  the  axle,  are 
obliged  to  perform  an  equal  number  of  revolutions  whether 
on  the  inner  and  shorter  or  outer  and  longer  rail  of  the 
track;  and  partly  to  the  axles  being  fred  parallel.  In 
practice,  curves  of  a  mile  radius  offer  but  little  impediment 
to  rapid  motion.  In  fact,  the  unavoidable  irregularities 
in  the  line  and  levels  of  the  respective  rails  of  a  straight 
track  may  produce  an  oscillating  motion  in  the  cars  of  a 
train  productive  of  greater  resistance  to  motion  than  would 
the  continued  pressure  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheels  on 
a  curved  track  of  a  radius  of  a  mile,  or  even  less,  in  length. 
The  necessities  of  the  locality  very  frequently  call  for 
curves  of  much  less  radius  than  this,  and  the  expense  of 
maintenance  of  both  road  and  machinery  is  thereby  much 
enhanced  unless  the  curves  be  traversed  at  a  reduced  speed. 
It  is  customary  to  reduce  the  rate  of  inclination  on  the 
inclined  portions  of  such  parts  of  the  road  as  are  curved  at 
the  rate  of  .025  feet  per  100  for  every  degree  of  curvature, 
as  also  to  raise  the  outer  rail  of  the  track  a  height  propor- 
tioned to  the  speed  of  the  trains  ;  and  it  has  also  been  cus- 
tomary to  make  the  tread  of  the  wheels  a  conic  surface, 
that  in  traversing  a  curve  the  wheel  on  the  outer  rail  may 
run  on  a  longer  diameter,  and  so  cover  a  greater  length  of 


the  track,  than  those  on  the  inner  rail,  and  thus  assist  the 
movement  around  the  curve ;  but  this  latter  method  hag 
been  found  to  produce  much  oscillation  and  concussion  on 
the  straight  portion  of  the  track,  and  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure been  discontinued,  although  a  coning  of  the  wheeU  to 
the  extent  of  ^e"  is  still  practised. 

The  velocity  of  the  train  being  an  clement  in  the  calcu- 
lation for  the  super-elevation  of  the  outer  rail  of  the  track, 
what  would  be  suitable  for  one  speed  of  train  would  be  un- 
suitable for  another;  hence  a  compromise  has  to  be  made, 
and  the  average  speed  of  passenger-trains  is  usually  taken 
from  which  to  calculate  this  super-elevation  : 

If  v  =  speed  of  train  in  miles  per  hour, 
r  =  radius  of  curve,  in  feet, 

f  —  gauge  of  track ; 

then  g  X  ~  =  elevation  to  be  given  to  the  outer  rail  of  the 

track. 

In  practice  it  is  customary  to  disregard  the  speed,  and 
elevate  the  rail  4  inch  per  degree  of  curvature  for  ordi- 
nary-gauge tracks,  and  ^  inch  per  degree  for  C-foot  track. 
When  the  term  "  degree  of  curvature"  is  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  curves,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  degrees 
of  arc,  but  the  degrees  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  subtended 
by  a  given  chord.  Thus,  a  £°  curve  is  one  of  about  2 
miles  radius  with  a  100-foot  chord;  a  1°  curve  is  of  about 
a  mile  radius;  a  2°  is  a  half  mile,  or,  more  accurately — 


Badius, 
feet. 

22,918  . 

11,459  . 

7,639  . 

5,730  . 

3,820  . 

2,865  . 


Curvature, 
degrees. 

1 

','.         1 
..         It 
2 


Radius, 

feet. 

2,292  .. 
1,910  ... 
1,433  .. 
1,146  .. 

955  ... 


Curvature, 
degrees. 

2J° 

3 

4 

5 
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hence,  the  super-elevation  to  be  given  to  the  outer  rail 
would  be,  in  inches,  for  a  1°  curve,  ^ ;  for  a  2°,  1 ;  for  a 
3°,  1};  for  a  4°,  2;  for  a  5°,  2J  inches,  and  so  on. 

Grades. — The  additional  resistance  to  motion  occasioned 
by  the  various  grades  or  inclinations  in  a  road  is  suscep- 
tible of  precise  calculation,  and  is  a  constant  quantity  for 
the  same  inclination,  let  the  state  of  the  road  or  the  ma- 
chinery be  what  it  may,  and  is  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
inclination ;  or,  virtually,  it  is  that  fraction  of  the  weight 
which  is  represented  by  dividing  the  height  of  a  given  in- 
clination by  its  length.  For  instance,  in  a  rise  of  22  feet 
per  mile  it  would  be  represented  by  ^fa  =  .004,  which  is 
8  pounds  for  a  ton  of  2000  pounds,  or  j|Tth  of  the  weight. 
The  relative  capacity  of  roads  for  traffic  is  therefore  limited 
by  their  grades ;  that  is  to  say,  only  a  certain  number  of 
trains  can  pass  over  the  road  yearly,  and  if  the  grades 
are  such  as  to  limit  the  load  of  the  engine  to  a  certain 
amount,  the  yearly  tonnage,  which  i?  the  total  number  of 
trains  multiplied  by  the  load  of  each,  is  limited  in  the  same 
proportion.  This  constitutes  the  capacity  of  the  road,  and 
is  a  subject  of  but  little  popular  appreciation,  but  one  of 
great  importance  in  projecting  new  lines  of  roads. 

The  principle  which  obtains  in  calculating  the  effect  of 
grades  on  the  movement  and  weight  of  trains  is  briefly 
illustrated  as  follows  :  If  a  locomotive  engine  be  prevented 
from  advancing  on  the  track,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
proportions  of  the  machinery  be  such  that  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  power  to  the  wheels  the  latter  will  revolve  by 
slipping  on  the  rails  (as  is  usually  the  case),  the  engine  is 
said  to  work  up  to  its  adhesion,  and  the  latter  becomes  tho 
limit  of  its  traction  force.  This  adhesion  varies,  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  rail-surface,  from  one-third  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  weight  on  the  driving-wheels,  and  may  be 
taken  ordinarily  at  one-fifth  of  the  insisting  weight.  If, 
then,  we  know  the  resistance  to  motion  occasioned  by  tho 
friction  at  the  axles  of  tho  wheels  of  the  engine  and  train, 
as  also  of  the  rolling  of  their  surfaces  on  the  rails,  by  di- 
viding the  adhesion  by  this  amount  we  shall  have  the  weight 
which  the  engine  will  draw  on  a  level  under  the  assumed 
condition  of  the  rails  and  the  machinery.  Thus,  if  it  bo 
found  that  8  pounds  per  ton  of  the  weight  of  the  engine 
and  train  represents  the  resistance  to  motion  on  a  level 
occasioned  by  all  impediments  to  motion  of  whatever  kind, 
as  it  does  very  nearly,  then  by  dividing  the  adhesion  ex- 
pressed in  pounds  by  8,  we  obtain  the  gross  weight  in  tons 
which  the  engine  will  draw  upon  a  level ;  but  where  tho 
train  ascends  a  grade  there  will  be,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
sistance of  friction  on  the  level,  the  resistance  arising  from 
the  gravity  of  the  engine  and  its  load,  or  its  tendency  if 
unresisted  to  move  down  the  slope,  explained  above. 

The  resistance  of  gravity  is  the  same  on  a  given  piano 
at  all  speeds,  but  is  overcome  twice  as  fast  at  20  miles  per 
hour  as  at  10  miles,  and  hence  is  said  to  vary  with  tho 
speed.  Friction  is  the  same  at  all  velocities,  but  varies 
with  the  load  of  the  train  ;  concussion,  or  resistance  of  tho 
curves,  varies  both  with  the  weight  and  speed  of  the  train. 
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Atmospheric  resistance  varies  with  the  speed  and  bulk  of 
tin'  train.  If  we  disregard  for  the  present  the  various  re- 
sistances iii  detail  occasioned  bj  OOITW,  oononMtoni,  ami 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  consider  them  a»  included  in 
a  single  factor  per  tun  of  tntin.  tin-  formula  e\pie--ive  of 
the  pci-forniance  of  an  engine  on  different  grades  is  very 
simple,  iiiul  siiuiciently  ttccurate  for  relative  comparison. 
Let  K  represent  the  weight  on  the  driving- wheel*  of  an 
engine  in  pounds  ;  K  represent  the  rise  in  feet  per  mile  of 
a  given  ^tii-lr;  th:m  tlu-  ^ross  load,  including  eliirine  and 

tender,  in  ton.-  of  UIIIMI  pounds,  whieh  the  engine  will  take 

.2  K 
up  that  grade  will  be  represented  by  — ,  the  ad- 

..>  I  •*  I      lv    -j      M 

ji  being  £  of  the  weight  of  the  engine  on  the  drivers. 
The  follow  ing  table  shows  the  gross  load  which  a  first- 
class  freight-engine  weighing  66,000  pounds,  40,000  pounds 
on  the  driving  wheels,  may  In-  estimated  to  move  ondiMVr 
cnt  grades  in  a  good  condition  of  the  rails,  by  the  above 
formula,  in  tons  of  1.MHIO  pounds  : 


•.'ii  n,-i       1.1 
per  mile,   r.-t 


513.K     I  41.1.2 


174.4    I23.4    >5.5 


Iiielinnl  I'lnntM. — Before  the  locomotive  had  been  per- 
fected, and  before  even  the  question  of  locomotive  r«.  ita- 
tloinn-i,  engine  power  had  been  settled,  it  is  not.  -urpri-ing 
that  recourse  was  had  to  inclined  planes  (which  were  in 
fact  the  Jir»t  form  the  railway  assumed)  for  overcoming 
abrupt  changes  of  level.  Hence  we  find  several  examples 
as  that  on  the  .Mohawk  and  Hudson  (Albany  and  Schcnec- 
tady)  road  ;  tho  Columbia  road  (PhucdatphU  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna !  had  one  at  each  end.  The  Alleghany  Portage 
road,  connecting  two  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  < 
had  a  number.  The  South  Carolina  road  (Charleston  to 
Aiign-taj  had  <ine  near  the  latter  place,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  had  one  at  Parr's  Kidge.  Md.  On  tho  Liverpool 
and  .Manchester  road  there  were  two;  on  the  railway  near 
Liege,  Belgium,  was  one;  and  others  existed  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  Hut  (he  necessity  was  speedily  felt  for  admitting 
much  higher  grades  than  had  been  supposed  admissible,  and 
of  overcoming  them  by  locomotive  power.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  road  was  constructed  to  admit  grades  of  I  Hi  feet, 
and  even  heavier  grades,  though  unadvisable,  are  yet  to 
be  found.  Mr.  Ross  Winans,  as  a  constructor  of  engines 
for  the.-e  steep  grades  on  tho  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road, 
did  much  in  develop  the  American  locomotive. 

By  experiments  on  a  broad-gauge  road  tho  resistance  at 
different  speeds  on  a  Icrrl,  attributable  to  friction,  concus- 
sion, and  atmospheric  resistance,  which  are  the  same  at  the 
same  speed  on  levels  or  grades,  was  found  to  be: 

20  miles  per  hour 14.5  pounds  per  ton. 

SO      "       "       "    19.3       "        "      " 

40      "        "        "     ..25  "        "       •' 

SO       "        "        "     a"!.4        "        "       " 

60      «        "        "     :«.  "        "       « 

100      '         "        "     76J5        "        "       " 

A  formula  expressing  all  tho  resistance  to  motion  of  an  en- 
gine and  train  is  a  desideratum  ;  perhaps  the  one  conform- 
ing mo-t  marly  to  experience,  deduced  from  experiments 
on  the  broad  gauge,  but  applicable  to  the  prevailing  gauge 
in  this  country,  is  as  follows : 

V  =  velocity  of  train  in  miles  per  hour; 

E  —  weight  of  engine  in  tons; 

T      weight  of  train,  including  tender,  in  tons; 

B  =  bulk  of  tender  and  cars  in  cubic  feet  (180  cubic  feet  per 

ton); 

!•:  .5V  +  5  +  .00004TV)  =  resistance  of  engine  in  pounds; 
HV2. 00002  -  atmospheric  resistance  of  train  in  pounds; 

—  =  oscillating  resistance  on  straight  lino  or  friction  on 

curves ; 
CT  =  frictiimal  resistance  of  train  and  tender. 

Then  tho  total  resistance  to  engine  and  train  in  pounds 
per  ton  will  be — 

VT 

E(.5V  +  5  +  .00004T.V)  +  BV.00002  +  —  +  6T 
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10  +  T 

Oau/jt. — It  is  not  known  what,  if  any,  principle  gov- 
erned the  determination  in  the  tir.-t  instance  of  the  gauge 
between  the  rails  of  !.>>.  inches.  It  WH  in  tho 

roads  from  ill illiorics  in  the  X.  of  England,  believed  to 

h:i\e  ari.-cn  from  the  colliery-wagons  in  use  on  common 

tOtdl  haiillu'  an  oiil-ide  width  of  ;i\Ie  of  ;,  feet,  and  the 
tram-roads  having  the  (lunge  on  the  outer  <•.!<_•, >  of  the  rail 
admitted  of  their  u-c  a  No  .,11  the  railroads:  ami  when  the 
tramway  was  replaced  by  iin  edge-rail  (he  same  width  of 
track  was  continued,  but.  measured  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  rail,  n-ulted  in  the  I.*),  inch  gauge.  lie  this  as  it 
may,  Mr.  f?tephenson,  engaged  in  these  collieries,  wa»  se- 


lected to  build  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road,  and 
•  no  rca-iin   to  change  the  gauge  with  which  he  was 

familiar,  it  was  adopted  there.  When  once  established  on 
a  line  of  road  looking  to  future  extension,  it  was  apparent 
that  unless  some  special  advantage  called  for  a  change 
there  was  a  manifest  propriety  in  continuing  il- 
accordingly,  tho  success  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchc-ter 
road  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  (hie  gauge.  As  the 
weight  of  traftic  increased,  and  a  corresponding  increase 
of  power  was  called  for  in  the  locomotive  cnirinc.  the  im- 
pression prevailed  that  thi-  could  b<-  b.--t  armed  at  by 
inerea-ing  the  space  within  which  the  machinery  was 
placed,  and  it n  increase  in  tho  width  of  (rack  on  many 
roads  was  (he  eon-ei|ucncc.  In  I  MI;  the  income! 
resuming  from  this  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  width  of  the 
railroads  in  Kngland  led  to  the  matter  being  brought  be- 
lore  Parliament,  and  an  imjuiry  was  instituted  as  to  the 
respective  merits  nf  (he  \nrious  proposed  nidli, 
The  commotion  which  followed,  known  a-  tin-  -battle  of 

the    gauges,"    led    to    experiment-.  ml    re- 

ports  by  a  committee   of   Parliament,  and  every  etloii 
-\:is  made  to  arrive  at  a, inst  conclusion  in  the  | 
and  the  nubjcct  was  exhaustively  considered.     The 
result  was.  that  while  Parliament   decline. I   |.,  enact  a  lair 

( ipelling  all  roads  to  adopt   the  narrow  gauge,  yet  tho 

etidincc  went  to  show  that  while  for  main  trunk  lin< 
great  traffic  a  wider  gauge  (him  the  prevailing  one  of  l.s( 
inches  would  probably  prove  advantngi -.  \ct  the  advan- 
tages were  not  then  so  apparent  a-  were  the  disadvam 
ic-iilting  from  a  lack  of  uniformity  with  tho  prevailing 
gauge  of  the  country;  and  the  public  mind  settled  |i 
ally  to  this  belief,  although  the  fact  that  the  interest  in- 
volved in  4000  miles  of  narrow  track  failed  to  secure  their 
claim  against  300  miles  of  broad-gauge  is  very  signii 
to  one  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  legislation  in  (hat 
country.  We  have  five  different  widths  of  track  in  this 
country — from  4'  8}"  to  6  feet — and  the  advantages  of 
uniformity  of  track  is  again  forcing  itself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  railroad  proprietors,  anil  the  "  battle  of  the  gauges," 
fought  and  supposed  to  have  been  settled  in  Kngland  in 
1840,  will  again  be  gone  through  with  here,  and  with  a 
like  result — vi/..  the  triumph  of  the  4.8} ;  and  for  the  same 
reasons  as  formerly — not  its  mechanical  superiority  to  any 
other,  hut  the  expediency  of  its  adoption  in  view  of  the 
extent  of  roads  in  operation  of  that  width  of  gauge,  los- 
ing sight  of  the  fact  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
cues  are  altogether  dissimilar.  In  the  present  case  the 
capacity  of  our  grand  trunk-lines  crossing  a  continent, 
and  aiming  to  transport  the  commerce  not  merely  of  a 
hemisphere,  but  of  a  world,  should  not  bo  determined  by 
tho  same  standard  of  expediency  which  would  bo  appli- 
cable to  an  isolated  state  of  limited  extent.  But,  further 
than  this,  it  has  been  found  that  a  gauge  of  3J  feet,  or 
even  .'!  feet  or  less,  is  amply  sufficient  for  short  branches 
to  mines  or  factories,  or  to  centres  of  trade  of  limited  ex- 
tension and  in  sections  difficult  of  access,  and  where  rapid- 
ity of  transit  is  of  secondary  importance  and  tho  work  to 
be  done  limited ;  and  the  economy  of  construction  result- 
ing therefrom  has  been  so  magnified,  through  interested 
motives  or  the  ignorance  of  advocates,  that  this  extremely 
narrow  gauge  is  strenuously  maintained  as  the  true  key 
for  opening  up  our  waste  territory,  on  the  ground  of  its 
greatly  superior  economy  both  in  construction  anil  man- 
agement; and  roads  are  now  constructing  on  the  broad 
plains  of  the  West  of  this  exceptionally  narrow  width  of 
track.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  fallacy  than  to  suppose 
that  because  the  adoption  of  the  broader  gauge  permit*  a 
r  cost  and  increase  in  non-paying  load,  it  thereby 
renders  such  increase  absolutely  «ere««ry.  That  lighter 
engines  and  cars  can  bo  profitably  worked  on  the  wider 
gauges,  if  the  general  wants  of  the  traffic  warrant  their 
use,  is  shown  by  tho  experience  of  all  railroads  in  use 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  since.  The  gross  receipts  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  R.  R.  the  first  six  months  after 
its  opening,  a  length  of  35  miles,  were  $328,465,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  same  period  having  been  $176,895,  and  in 
the  succeeding  6  months  showed  an  increase  of  over  30  per 
cent.,  the  engines  used  weighing,  as  we  have  seen,  but  7J 
tons,  whilst  a  palace-car  of  tho  present  day  weighs  10  tons, 
and  the  engine  and  tender  frequently  50  tons.  As  before 
remarked,  the  grades,  curves,  and  gauge  of  a  railroad  are 
the  elements  of  its  capacity  for  transport.  The  relative 
effects  of  the  first  two  are  well  understood,  but  the  precise 
effect  of  variations  in  the  latter  still  remains  to  be  investi- 
gated under  the  light  of  modern  improvements. 

The  form,  strength,  and  weight  of  rails ;  the  mode  of 
fixing  them  in  tho  track  ;  the  weight,  power,  and  propor- 
tions of  the  engines;  the  form,  strength,  and  weight  of 
c:n  - :  the  magnitude  of  train,  and  the  speed  in  use  for 
freight  and  for  passengers ;  the  fixtures  for  watering  the 
engines,  for  reversing  them,  shifting  them  from  track  to 
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track, — all  these  and  many  other  items  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  study  and  experimental  development  from  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  to 
the  present  time,  and  each  of  them  would  furnish  material 
for  a  volume.  Space  will  only  permit  a  further  notice  of 
such  points  in  the  construction  of  railroads  as  arc  universal 
in  their  application  and  important  in  their  economical  bear- 
ing ;  and  first  is — 

Drainage. — The  history  of  all  failures  in  earthwork 
shows  that  in  almost  all  cases  it  arises  from  unskilful  or 
inadequate  drainage;  and  the  expense  of  the  maintenance 
on  any  line  will,  other  things  being  equal,  vary  very  nearly 
in  the  proportion  in  which  its  drainage  is  good  or  other- 
wise. Water  lying  or  running  on  the  surface  soaks  and 
softens  the  road-bed,  washes  away  the  earth,  and  chokes 
the  ditches.  When  saturated  with  water  the  road-bed  loses 
its  firmness,  and  the  bottom  sinks  and  deranges  the  tracks, 
thus  adding  to  the  shocks  of  the  train  and  to  the  wear  and 
tear  of  both  the  machinery  and  the  track.  The  surface- 
drainage  of  the  slopes  of  excavations  is  equally  important, 
to  prevent  the  velocity  of  running  water  from  tearing  up 
the  soil  and  choking  the  ditches,  which  should  be  kept 
open  and  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  drain  the  bottom  of  tho 
ballast.  Of  scarcely  less  importance  to  a  railroad,  and 
closely  connected  with  a  proper  system  of  drainage,  and 
equally  neglected  in  road-building  in  this  country,  are  the 
proper  principles  to  be  observed  in  the  quality  and  appli- 
cation of — 

Jlallatt,  which  should  consist  of  porous  material,  on 
which  the  cross-ties  rest,  and  in  which  they  should  bo 
bedded.  The  cross-ties,  of  oak,  chestnut,  or  other  hard 
and  durable  wood,  from  6  to  8  inches  in  depth,  from  8  to 
10  wide,  and  8  feet  in  length,  are  laid  usually  upon  the 
road-bed  at  intervals  of  about  2  feet  between  centres,  upon 
which  the  iron  rails  are  secured  by  brad-headed  spikes 
£  inch  square  and  fi  inches  in  length.  The  material  upon 
which  ihr  tics  rest  should  be  broken  stone  or  gravel  mixed 
with  coarse  sand  free  from  loam  or  clay,  and  to  a  depth  of 
at  least  18  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  ties,  and  tho 
space  between  the  latter  should  bo  filled  in  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  bottom  of  the  rail.  Tho  effect  of  this,  besides 
securing  the  cross-ties  and  rails  in  their  places,  permits  by 
its  porosity  the  thorough  drainage  of  the  track,  resists  the 
sinking  of  the  ties,  and  enables  them  to  be  readily  packed 
up,  while  it  gives  a  proper  amount  of  elasticity  to  the  track, 
more  conducive  to  durability  than  the  plasticity  of  earth  or 
the  rigidity  of  rock,  and  secures  them  against  tho  heaving 
action  of  the  frost. 

The  expense  of  maintenance,  growing  out  of  imperfect 
or  defective  drainage  and  ballasting,  is  at  least  four  times 
as  great  on  roads  in  this  country  as  on  the  roads  in  Europe, 
where,  as  a  general  thing,  the  roads  are  completed  before 
being  opened  for  use,  which  is  not  the  case  in  this  country, 
where  nearly  all  our  early  roads,  and  many  of  our  present 
new  ones,  are  first  built  without  ballast. 

Hail*. — In  the  early  railroads  much  attention  was  paid 
to  the  quality  of  the  iron  of  which  the  rails  were  com- 
posed, the  weight  of  the  rail  then  being  light,  but  subse- 
quently, when  heavier  rails  were  adopted,  very  inferior 
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iron  was  worked  into  rails ;  recently,  however,  more  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  this  matter.  The  use  of  the  cheaper 
forms  of  steel  has  stimulated  the  iron  manufacturers  some- 
what, but  the  enormous  increase  in  the  endurance  of  tho 
steel  rails — the  latter  lasting  under  the  heaviest  traffic 
"  five  or  ten  times  as  long  as  really  good  iron  rails,  fifteen 
or  twenty  times  as  long  as  those  that  pass  for  good  rails, 
thirty  or  forty  times  as  long  as  the  common  iron,  and  fifty 
or  a  hundred  times  as  long  as  many  rails  made  ten  years 
ago  or  since  imported  from  the  cinder-heaps  of  Great 
Britain  " — and  the  fact  that  the  steel  rail  costs  but  about 
one-half  more,  will  ultimately  lead  to  their  universal  adop- 
tion on  leading  lines  of  road. 

The  form  and  proportion  of  the  rail  are  found  to  be  of 
more  consequence  than  its  weight.  The  heavy  80-pound 
iron  rail  wears  out  much  faster  than  a  properly-propor- 
tioned 60-pound  rail,  and  the  proper  weight  of  a  steel  rail 
is  about  53  pounds  to  the  yard.  In  England  and  in  Europe 
generally  it  is  customary  to  make  the  rail  double-headed, 
and  when  worn  on  one  edge  to  reverse  it,  and  thus  double 
its  duration ;  but  this  method,  besides  rendering  an  ex- 
pensive cast-iron  chair  necessary,  with  its  complication  of 
fastenings  (this  item  alone  being  estimated  in  England  as 
amounting  to  over  1,000,000  tons),  is  of  doubtful  expe- 
diency, as  the  effect  of  the  chair  is  in  many  cases  to  in- 
dent the  lower  face  of  the  rail,  which  is  subsequently 
liable  to  fracture.  The  system  universally  pursued  in  this 
country  of  dispensing  entirely  with  a  chair,  and  making 
the  base  of  the  rail  some  four  inches  in  width,  resting  on 
tho  timber  cross-ties  without  other  support,  and  secured  to 
the  latter  by  two  brad-headed  spikes,  is  gradually  gaining 
ground  elsewhere  as  the  most  simple  and  efficient  method 
of  securing  the  rail. 

The  rails  are  rolled  in  lengths  of  thirty  feet,  and  the 
joints  secured  by  fish-plates  of  a  length  of  28  inches 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  joint  under  the  head,  and  fas- 
tened by  four  screw-bolts,  with  slightly  elongated  bolt- 
holes  to  allow  of  the  expansion  of  the  rail  by  heat.  Under 
no  circumstances  can  it  be  economy  to  use  a  heavy  iron 
rail  of  80  pounds  to  the  yard,  for  a  lighter  steel  rail  (say 
53  pounds)  will  cost  less  and  last  longer,  and  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  a  stcol  rail  will  last  a  half  century 
or  for  ever,  the  present  value  of  renewals  every  fifty  years 
being  less  than  2  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  rails. 

In  France,  tho  earliest  railway  was  the  Chemin  dc  Fer 
do  St.  Etienno  a  Lyon,  34  miles  in  length,  double  track, 
commenced  in  1826,  finished  in  1831.  This  was  for  a 
local  freight  purpose,  St.  E"tienne  being  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  coal-supply  to  France.  From  St.  Etienno 
to  Givors  it  was  worked  by  gravity,  23  miles  of  which  on 
a  down  grado  of  76  feet  per  mile.  The  roads  connecting 
Paris  with  Lyons,  Orleans,  and  Havre  soon  followed.  In 
Austria,  one  of  the  earliest  roads  connected  Budweis  and 
Linz,  and  another  Linz  and  (Innindcn.  These  were  single- 
track  roads,  worked  by  horse-power,  with  wooden  rails 
covered  with  iron  plates — the  first  giving  access  to  the 
Danube,  tho  interior  of  Bohemia,  and  the  second  to  carry 
to  the  Danube  the  salt  of  the  mines  of  Gmunden.  The 
sketch  shows  a  train  on  one  of  these  roads  (Fig.  4).  In 
4. 


Early  Austrian  road  (we 

Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Turkey,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  development  was  less  rapid.  England  soon  recognized 
the  importance  to  her  Asiatic  possessions  of  binding  them 
together  by  railway  connections.  A  similar  need  was  felt 
by  the  Russian  government.  That  her  system  had  not  in 
1855  been  extended  to  the  Crimea  is  the  reason  why  she 
was  vulnerable  there,  and  why  with  her  exhaustless  re- 
sources she  could  not  cope  with  the  (comparatively)  small 
army  of  the  allies,  who  by  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the 
sea  could  reinforce  and  supply  at  will.  It  was  not  until 
the  railroad  had  become  pretty  well  extended  over  East- 
ern Europe  and  tho  U.  S.  that  a  real  beginning  to  the 
great  system  of  Russian  roads  was  inaugurated:  and  then, 
owing  probably  to  a  belief  that  the  peculiar  methods  de- 


rked by  horse-power). 


veloped  in  the  U.  S.  were  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  Rus- 
sia. American  engineers  were  invited  to  superintend.  The 
road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  was  the  first  great 
road  undertaken,  and  George  W.  Whistler,  a  graduate  of 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  who  had  an  experience  on 
nearly  all  our  earlier  important  roads,  was  appointed  su- 
perintending engineer.  He  was  succeeded  in  1S49  by 
Thompson  8.  Brown,  also  a  graduate  of  the  academy  and 
once  an  officer  of  U.  S.  engineers,  and  (1842—49)  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Erie  R.  R.  In  this  connection  the  interest- 
ing fact  may  be  stated  that  three  months  ago  the  semi- 
centennial anniversary  of  the  first  introduction  of  rail- 
roads into  England  was  celebrated  at  Darlington  ;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  second  half  century  was 
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inaugurated  by  the  rolling  of  rails  fora  railroad  in  China  ; 
and  it  is  now  stated  that  the  iii-«t  rnilfnnit  in  <'hi,m  (from 
Shanghai  to  Woosung,  L''1  mile-  distant  i  is  opene  I  to  trame. 

Uridley  Ifryant,  the  inventor  of  the  eight  wheeled  car, 
the  turn  table,  and  the  >wiich  i  sec  Stuart's  Lire*),  was 
the  projector,  builder,  and  engineer  of  the  tirst  railroad  in 
Ameri'-a  -the  Quiney.  in  IsL'ii.  It  is  a  matter  of  inter,  -t 
that  it  was  built  to  supply  the  (Jiiincy  granite  for  tho  Hun- 
ker Hill  Monument.  It  was  I  miles  in  length  :  near  the  | 
iiuarry  was  an  inclined  plane  ot  .'i  I  i  feet  length,  rising  >  1 
feet,  worked  by  gravity.  The  Quincy  was  followed  in  l>:!r 
by  the  Maiich  Chunk  road,  II  miles  in  length,  a  i-<,,i/  road, 
aii  I  -"  graded  that  grav  ity  should  do  the  work  of  bearing 
•ring  used  to  return  tho  cars.  This 

priiii'iple  was  subseijucntly  applied  to  the  Heading  road, 
built  for  the  carrying  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  place 
nl  -hipmcnt  at  Philadelphia.  The  New  Orleans  and  Lake 
P.inchartrain  H.  1!..  the  first  in  the  U.  S.  laid  with  T  rail, 
was  built  in  isilii-:'. I.  under  supervision  of  the  firil  i/rml- 
iint'  of  the  I".  S.  Military  Academy,  tho  late  lien.  .1.  H. 
Swift.  It  was  a  work  of  sheer  necessity.  An  iu>i><i**'tl>f' 
s\vani]>  (a  tedious  navigation  through  Bayou  St.  John 
onlv  <jii:ilil'\  ing  the  term)  separated  New  Orleans  from  a 
lake  from  whence  there  was  easy  steam-navigation  to  M .. 
bile  and  the  i!ulf  coast  and  tho  routes  which  led  north- 
ward. I'ntil  this  barrier  was  broken  Now  Orleans  had 
no  inland  communication  hut  by  the  tedious  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  which  there  was  no  access  to  the 
Atlantic  slopes. 

lietwcen  the  years  1S28  and  1833  our  actual  system  of 
railway  communication  may  be  said  to  have  been  inaugu- 
ratcil  b;.  the  commencement  of  the  I'.altimoro  and  Ohio,  the 
lialtimorc  and  Susiiuehanna,  the  Cainden  and  Amboy,  the 
.New  Ca-tle  and  Frcnchtnwn,  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk,  the 
Charleston  and  Augusta,  the  Boston  and  Providence,  the 
n  I  I,  ,»i  II,  and  other  roads.  If  we  except  the  Bal- 
timore ami  Ohio,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  little  fore- 
sight of  a  future  great  connecting  system;  they  were  gen- 
erally projected  to  supply  an  /"""•  </i.iif  necessity — to  till 
up  a  gap  in  an  otherwise  easily-available  line  of  transit. 
And  even  now  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  our  pre-eiit 
great  lines  of  communication  with  tho  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  \\est  are  made  up  of  parts  originally  having  little 
rctei  en  i  tn  eai-h  other.  Indeed,  tho  American  roads,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  have  boon  gradually  called  into  exist- 
to  supply  a  need  they  themselves  have  created,  and 
which  did  not  in  the  beginning  exist.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  and  nit  a  later  date)  tho  Pennsylvania  roads,  con- 
necting tin  Ohio  with  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  the  Mo- 
bile and  Ohio,  connecting  that  river  with  the  Gulf,  may  be 
called  the  first  through  lines.  The  imperious  necessity  of 
connecting  our  newly-developed  Pacific  States  with  the 
older  body  gave  rise  to  the  most  extended  system  of  re- 
ciuinai-  aii'-e  and  survey  through  a  vast  expanse  of  moun- 
tain-chain and  desert  for  tho  determination  of  practicable 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  lengths  of  railroads  in 
operation  in  the   I  .  S.  at  tho  dates  named,  in  milee  (gee 
Manual)  : 
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The  length  and  c.,-1  of  tho  railroads  of  the  world  were  es- 

timated  in  1-71  as  follows: 

Mllei.  I1"-' 

Europe 61.110 

America 

Asia 4,480 

Alii,  a 

Australia  and  Islands 1.971 

124,461  fll.'J.Vi.l.jl.OUU 

A  general  comparison  for  the  last  three  years  will  show  ai 
follows  for  the  I'.  S. : 


, 


Length  reporti-d 

Aggregate  i'"st.... $:l,l.V.l  l?:!.n.-.7 

Capital   -tuck 1.C,I7.MI.1I:I 

Debt, chiefly  funded l,:.ll,S78,944 

i!;lL'e     of    debt     tO 

total  capital 47.85 

Average  eosl  per  mile...  .Vi.llU 

....     468,241.055 

<  ,ro-s  earnings  per  mile 

Freight  earnings K: 

r  earnings 1 

Working  expenses 3"'. 

Proportion  of  working 
expenses  to  reccii  I'^i.O 
160,754,373 

Proportion  of  gross  re- 
ceipts to  cost 

Proportion  of  m  I  earn- 
ings to  cost 

Average    dividend    on 
stock 

Aiuouuts  divided 
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f.f.,237 
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7'J,f,M 
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1 
1,886,(H><,450    2,230,766,106 


526,4  l!t,K» 
889,Q35,508 


15.00 
5.20 


3.91 
64,418,151 
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183,810,262 
13.91 

4.85 

3.45 

67,120,709 


60,425 
620,466,016 

879.46fi,935 

:i,;o.-V',H-.s 
63.B 
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12.3 
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67,042,942 


Tho  mileage  and  average  cost  and  earnings  per  mile  in 
different  sections  of  tho  country  are,  for  the  last  year,  M 
follows : 


Jill".?". 


141319 

47,:«6 


U.7M 


14,486 
6,103 
8,869 

lli.-'ill 


New  England  States 5,509 

Middle  State:- 14,'J'Jl 

WeMen,  Mat.- 34,482 

Siuthcrn  States 15.602 

Pacific  States •-!,«» 

In  this  division  of  States,  Maryland,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumliia,  and  We-t  Virginia  arc  included  with  the  four 
others  more  commonly  called  Middle  States;  the  Western 
l.iL'in  with  Ohio,  and  extend  BO  as  to  include  all  the 
Territories  having  railroads  except  Washington,  and  as 
far  S.  as  the  Ohio  River,  and  to  include  Missouri  and 
Kansas.  Tho  Pacific  States  are  those  reaching  the  Pa- 
mgether  with  Nevada,  and  the  others  are  the  South- 
ern States. 


routes,  and  finally  to  the  rapid  construction  of  the  most 

remarkable  ttinmjti  line  of  railway  in  tho  world. 

Statement  thotointj  the  Mileage,  Cant,  Earning*,  Earning!  per  Mile  and  per  Head  of  Population,  etc.  of  the  Railroad*  of 

!/,,•  I'.  \.,  and  of  the  di/erent  Section*  of  the  V.  S.,  compared  with  thoie  of  the  Railroad*  of  Great  Uritain  and  France, 

in  U 


Group*  for  comparison. 
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1,472,IVJ.'>.-J:'.-J 
III!  illll-'lH 

WJXW 
MJSJS 

193,826,252 
47,788,539 

6,735 
4^10 

13.10 
11.80 

4.57 
4.09 

13.76 
4.31 

I'aeilic  Mates  

1,368 

131,573,990 

'.is,:;im 

13,900,727 

10,161 

10.50 

6.00 

17.00 

rnited  Slates  

57,323 

B,18»,42t,061 

55,116 

tttjtifn 

8356 

15.00 

5.20 

11.76 

Orcat  Uritain  

15,376 

2,768,400^85 

178,720 

244.463,900 

UUMO 

8.49 

4.65 

7.70 

!•'  ranee  

11,061 

1,327,320,000 

120,000 

149,322,600 

18,800 

8.81 

4.40 

4.31 

Tho  earnings  for  (ireat  Uritain  lire  for  1871. 

It  has  1,,'en  computed  that,  notwithstanding  tho  limited 
return  in  most  cases  to  stockholders  of  railroads,  tho  actual 
addition  to  the  world's  wealth  yearly  is  not  less  than  10 
per  cent,  upon  tho  outlay  for  the  construction  of  railroads. 

We  have  in  what  precedes  very  roughly  sketched  the 
origin,  development,  and  progress  of  that  wonderful 


direct  influence,  its  indirect  has  been  scarcely  less  so. 
Such  enormous  application  of  the  money  capital  of  the 
world  cannot  bo  made  without  powerfully  moving  tho 
minds  of  men.  The  influence  exerted  on  tho  science! — and 
i  -]»<  hilly  on  that  practical  application  of  tho  sciences 
to  the  development,  working,  and  manufacture  of  tho 
world's  civilizcr.  inn,  to  investigating  and  applying  tho 


achievement  in  the  art  of  overland  transport  which  is  so  '  world's  motive-power,  tteam  —  has  been  manifest.     No  less 

1  so  the  expansion  g  vcn  to  the  spheres  of  the  civil,  me- 
chanical, and  mining  engineer.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the 
great  engineer  works  of  tho  present  day,  the  great  bridges, 
the  tunnels,  etc.,  owe  their  existence  —  nay,  even  the  art  by 
which  thoy  are  created  —  to  railroads.  The  oft-quoted 
words  of  the  prophet.  "Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and 
ll  be  in 


retnarkalile  a  feature  of  the  jn-e-i  nt  rentur\  ,  and  which  has 
extended  its  influence  over  all  those  portions  of  the  habit- 
able globe  where  civilization  exists.  Since  tho  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  (1X31)  there  have 
been  built  over  ItiO.OOO  miles  of  r:!  u  e-timated 

cost  of  SI  6,000,000,000!  The  railroad  may,  then-run  •. 
justly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most  —  perhaps  the  most 
—  signal  instruments  of  civilization  which  the  history  of 
the  world  has  yet  developed.  Mighty  as  has  beon  its 


. 

knowledge  shall  be  increased,"  would  almost  seem  to  have 
been  spoken  in  reference  to  thu  agent,  by  which  tho  words 
sccin  to  be  accomplished.  J.  W".  ADAMS. 
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RAILWAY,  ATMOSPHERIC— EAINS. 


Railway,  Atmospheric.  See  PNEUMATIC  TRANS- 
MISSION, by  WILLIAM  E.  A.  AXON. 

Railways.  See  RAILROADS,  by  COL.  JULIUS  W.  ADAMS, 
C.  E. 

Raimon'di  (MARCO  ANTONIO),  b.  at  Bologna  about 
1480;  was  first  apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith  ;  received  after- 
ward the  instruction  of  Francesco  Francia  in  drawing  and 
engraving:  made  his  first  engravings  after  Albert  l)iircr 
at  Venice ;  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  till  1527, 
and  became  very  celebrated  for  his  engravings  of  the 
works  of  Raphael.  After  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
constable  do  Bourbon  he  returned  to  Bologna.  The  date 
of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  an  engraving  by  him  of  a 
picture  by  Giulio  Romano  is  dated  1539. 

Raimundns  Lnllius.     See  LULL  (RAMON). 

Rain.  See  RAINS,  by  PROF.  ARNOLD  GUYOT,  PH.  D., 
LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Rain'bow  [Ang.-Sax.  r£nboga],  an  arch  of  concentric 
colored  bands  arranged  in  the  prismatic  order,  violet  being 
innermost.  It  is  sometimes  simple,  and  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  an  outer,  secondary  bow,  which  is  broader  and 
fainter  than  the  primary,  and  has  its  colors  in  the  reverse 
order.  A  rainbow  occurs  when  the  sun  or  moon,  not  far 
above  the  horizon,  throws  its  beams  upon  a  sheet  of  falling 
drops  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens.  A  beam  of  light 
from  the  sun  S  falls  upon  a  raindrop  obliquely  at  R  ;  a  por- 
tion is  reflected ;  the  remainder,  passing  into  a  denser  me- 
dium, is  refracted  toward  the  normal  n  c  (see  REFRACTION) 
and  converged  to  a  point;  at  A  the  portion  not  transmitted 
is  reflected  and  diverges  ;  at  R'  the  beam  is  again  ref'riu-U'd 
frnm  the  normal  »'c,  and  reaches  the  eye  at  E.  The  rays 
of  light  emerging  are  usually  so  greatly  dispersed  as  to  be 
practically  invisible.  Calculation,  however,  proves  that 
for  certain  angles  of  incidence  tbe  emergent  rays  form  a 
beam  of  rays  distinctly  visible;  such  rays  are  culled 
effective  rays.  These  rays  emerge,  not  as  white  light,  but 
they  arc  spread  out  by  the  drop  into  their  component  col- 
ored rays.  (See  UNDULATORV  THEORY  OK  LIGHT.)  The 
angle  of  incidence  and  emergence  varies  for  each  color ; 
the  angle  of  incidence  for  violet  is  58°  40'.  After  one  in- 
ternal reflection  and  two  refractions  the  deviation  of  the 
ray  forms  an  angle  of  40°  17'.  The  deviation  of  the  rod 
from  the  same  cause  is  42°  2'.  After  two  internal  reflec- 
tions and  two  refractions  the  deviation  of  violet  is  54°  9', 
and  of  red  50°  59'. 

Draw  a  line  E  1)  parallel  to  the  sun's  rays  S  a,  S  b,  etc. 
(they  being  practically  parallel  with  each  other).  Let  the 
eye  E  take  such  a  position  that  the  angle  n  E  D  shall  equal 
40°  17' — the  angle  of  deviation  of  the  violet  ray  after  two 
refractions  and  one  internal  reflection.  S  a  E  equals  o  E  D, 
being  alternate  angles.  The  eye  E  therefore  receives  from 
the  drop  a  a  violet  ray,  while  the  other  colors  of  the  same 
dispersed  ray  fall  below  it.  The  angle  of  deviation  of  red 
is  42°  2' — 1°  45'  greater  than  violet.  A  drop  6,  1°  45'  above 
a,  sends  to  E  a  red  ray ;  all  the  effective  intermediate  rays 
produce  the  intermediate  colors  in  their  order.  Every  other 

FIG.  1. 


drop  in  the  sheet  of  falling  water  which  has  the  same  ob- 
liquity to  the  eye  E  as  the  drop  n  will  also  send  to  it  a 
violet  ray.  The  only  drops  which  fulfil  this  condition  are 
those  which  would  define  the  base  of  a  right  cone  whose 
apex  is  the  eye,  and  the  centre  of  whose  base  is  in  a  right 
line  passing  through  the  sun  and  the  spectator's  eye.  The 
violet  rays,  then,  and  all  the  other  colors  in  their  order 
concentrically  arranged,  form,  when  the  sun  is  at  the  hori- 
zon, a  semicircle,  and  when  he  is  higher  a  proportionally 
smaller  segment  of  Or  circle.  The  whole  circle  could  only 
bo  visible  to  a  spectator  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  and 
narrow  peak,  which  elevated  him  whilo  it  did  not  obstruct 
the  light.  At  a  definite  distance  above  the  drop  a  and  its 


series  is  another  at  such  an  angle  to  the  eye  E  that  a  red 
ray,  after  two  refractions  and  two  reflections,  is  sent  to  E, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  other  colors  of  the  secondary  bow. 
The  angle  of  deviation  of  red,  after  two  refractions  and  two 
reflections,  is  smaller  than  violet ;  red,  therefore,  is  the  in- 
nermost color  of  the  secondary  bow  ;  the  difference  between 
the  angles  of  the  deviation  of  the  extreme  colors  in  this 
bow  is  3°  10',  while  in  the  primary  it  is  1°  45';  it  is  there- 
fore broader.  The  rays  have  been  reflected  one  more  time  ; 
it  is  therefore  fainter.  If  the  sun  were  a  mere  point,  the 
primary  bow  would  be  1°  45'  wide  from  violet  to  red.  The 
angular  diameter  of  the  sun  is,  however,  30',  and  each  ray 

FIG.  2. 


of  light  proceeding  from  it  forms  a  separate  bow,  which  par- 
tially overlaps,  the  violet  apparently  projecting  15'  be- 
yond the  inner,  and  the  red  15'  beyond  the  outer  edge:  the 
primary  bow  is  therefore  2°  15',  and  the  secondary  3°  40' 
wide.  The  colors,  being  intermingled  in  the  myriads  of 
superimposed  bows,  are  much  modified.  Between  the 
primary  and  secondary  bows  are  sometimes  seen  concen- 
tric bands  of  red,  growing  fainter  and  narrower  as  they 
approach  the  secondary;  this  phenomenon  is  explained  by 
interference.  (See  INTERFERENCE.)  The  lunar  bow  is  like 
the  solar  except  that  the  colors  are  less  distinct — sometimes 
not  at  all  distinguishable,  when  it  appears  as  an  arch  of 
white  light.  S.  B.  HEHRICK. 

Rain-Gauge,  the  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
rainfall  is  collected  and  measured.  The  exhaustive  re- 
searches carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Symons  of 
London  during  the  past  fifteen  years  have  shown  that  for 
a  standard  gauge  the  collector  may  have  any  diameter  from 
three  inches  up  to  three  feet  (eight  inches  is  preferred) : 
it  must  be  of  thin  sheet  metal,  of  cylindrical  form,  and 
have  its  axis  truly  vertical.  The  mouth  of  the  collector 
should  bo  horizontal,  and  not  less  than  one  foot  nor  more 
than  three  feet  above  the  ground  (a  uniform  height  of  one 
foot  is  preferred).  The  collected  rain  should  flow  at  once, 
with  the  least  possible  loss,  into  a  receiver  or  holder,  where 
it  will  be  kept  safe  from  evaporation  or  other  chance  of 
loss,  and  the  quantity  should  be  measured  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, although  some  gauges  placed  in  positions  difficult  of 
access  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  measure- 
ments once  a  month;  while  in  others  the  rain  runs  directly 
into  a  graduated  glass  tube,  where  the  rate  of  fall  may  be 
dl. s.rvcd  from  minute  to  minute.  Either  the  weight,  the 
volume,  or  the  depth  of  the  collected  water  may  be  mea- 
sured, according  to  convenience,  the  usual  method  of 
measurement  being  to  give  only  the  depth  in  inches  to 
which  tho  ground  is  covered  by  the  rain  which  fell  thereon. 
When  snow  falls  it  is  considered  best  not  only  to  melt  and 
measure  that  which  fell  into  the  collector,  but  also  to  dip 
the  inverted  collecting  cylinder  into  those  spots  where  the 
snow  has  fallen  evenly,  and  thus  take  up  sections  repre- 
senting the  average  snowfall.  By  melting  these,  and  taking 
the  average  resulting  quantity  of  water,  we  deduce  a  better 
result  than  could  have  been  given  by  a  single  gauging. 
The  depth  in  inches  of  the  unmelted  snow  as  it  lies  fresh 
on  the  ground  should  also  be  noted.  Rain-gauges  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  from  trees,  fences,  buildings,  etc. ; 
and  when  the  rainfall  must  be  measured  in  a  disadvan- 
tageous locality,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  numerous 
gauges  in  diverse  positions,  so  as  to  study  and  perfectly 
estimate  the  local  disturbing  influences.  C.  ABBE. 

Rains  [Ang.-Sax.  regen].  The  distribution  of  rain  is 
full  of  apparent  anomalies.  Here  it  is  superabundant,  and 
a  luxuriant  vegetation  is  the  consequence.  There  it  fails 
entirely,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  desert  follows.  In  one 
place  it  falls  at  regular  periods,  in  another  at  any  time, 
without  apparent  rule.  Now  it  is  accompanied  by  terrific 
thunder  and  lightning,  now  it  falls  drizzling  in  gentle  drops. 
The  annual  quantity  of  rain  at  a  given  place,  again,  is  far 
from  being  the  same;  one  year  it  may  be  double  what  it 
is  another.  To  account  for  these  phenomena,  the  law 
which  governs  the  condensation  of  vapor  into  clouds  and 
rain  must  be  understood. 

A  column  of  air — a  cubic  foot,  for  example — at  a  given 
temperature  can  receive  a  definite  amount  of  vapor,  or  hu- 
midity, as  we  call  it,  and  no  more.  When  it  is  thus  filled 
with  all  the  amount  it  can  contain,  evaporation  ceases,  and 


RAINS. 
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the  air  is  said  to  be  saturate!  or  perfectly  moist.    Increase, 
however,  its   temperature,  it  will   be  able  to   hol<l   more  ; 

•  union  lii'uin-i  again,  unil  the  air  bus  a  certain  di 
uf  dryncss.  We  must,  therefore,  distinguish  the  til,t<.luif 
liuiiili/iti/,  or  tbe  actual  iiiiniiint  of  vapor  present  in  the  air, 
and  the  j-r/niir,  liiiiniilit y,  or  the  degree  of  dryncss,  which 
i-  .-imply  the  relation  of  tbiit  real  amount  to  the  quantity 
which  would  In-  necessary  to  saturate  the  air  at  the  same 
temperature.  This  i.-  made  clear  by  the  following  table: 


Quantity  t>/ 


Temp,  of  air. 

20°  F. 
32°  " 

r,u '  " 

,..,    „ 


ni-   in   it  1'til>ii-    f-'»ot  of  Saturated  Air  at 
Different  Temperature*. 


nf  vapor 
111  •alurnu-il  all 
la  grain*  Iroy 

a.  1.1 
4.m 

6.15 


Temp,  of  air. 

70°  F. 
80°  " 
90°  » 
100°  " 


Weight  of    vapor 

in  aaturnleil  air, 

In  grain*  Irov. 

7.1W 


II  -I 
111.79 


If  we  call  saturation  100,  every  other  degree  of  humidity 
will  be  only  a  fraction  of  100,  or  a  fraction  of  saturation. 
Suppo-c  the  an  has  a  temperature  of  511°  F.,  and  contains 
only  2  grains  of  vapor,  while  it  can  contain  4,  as  shown  by 
the  table — there  is  room  for  2  more ;  the  fraction  of  satura- 
tion, therefore,  will  be  T^Q,  and  50  per  cent,  will  express 
the  degree  of  moisture  of  the  air.  Two  grains  per  cubic 
loot  is  tin.-  nl>»»tnt>\  jO  per  cent,  the  rctutirt:,  moisture. 
Again,  if  the  temperature  is  70°,  and  the  air  only  contains 
4  grains  per  cubic  foot,  the  tcmperaturo  has  to  be  reduced 
to  .ill0  before  the  air  is  saturated,  and  condensation  into 
dew.  cloud, or  rain  begins.  That  temperature  (in  this  case 
50°  r'.l  at  which  that  proce-s  liegin-  is  called  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  il'ir  /toint.  When  the  air  is  saturated  the  lem 
peraturc  of  the  dew-point  is  that  of  the  air,  but  when  it  is 
not  saturated  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  air,  and  it  is  evident  the  greater  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  the  dryer  the  air  is,  and  the  less 
the  chanrc  for  rain.  The  comparison  of  these  two  tempe- 
ratures, therefore, gives  the  degree  of  the  relative  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  condensation,  fogs,  clouds,  and 
rains  are  mo-tly  due  to  the  cooling  of  a  moist  air. 

The  application  of  these  principles  in  meteorology  is 
e:is\  to  understand.  A  warm  wind  setting  from  the  tropics 
clear  and  dry  toward  the  temperate  regions  comes  into 
cooler  place--,  and  losing  at  every  stop  its  capacity  for 
holding  vapors,  soon  becomes  moist,  cloudy,  and,  farther 
on,  rainy.  A  cold  winil  moving  from  the  poles  toward 
warmer  climes  may  start  full  of  clouds,  but  its  capacity  for 
holding  vapors  increasing  with  the  heat,  it  becomes  grad- 
ually dryer,  and  its  clouds  dissolve  in  a  clear,  transparent 
sky.  Warm  winds  blowing  toward  cold  quarters  bring 
rain  ;  cold  winds  blowing  toward  warm  quarters  bring  fair 
weather.  When  both  meet  and  struggle  together,  as  in  our 
storms,  the  average  temperature  being  lower,  clouds  and 
rain  are  the  usual  consequence.  The  same  phenomena 
occur  with  vertical  currents  of  wind.  When  the  ground 
is  powerfully  heated,  ascending  currents  carry  the  warm 
air  into  the  cooler  layers  of  the  upper  atmosphere,  where 
its  vapors  are  condensed  and  accumulate  into  clouds,  soon 
to  fall  back  in  pouring  rains.  Such  are  the  rains  of  the 
tropics  and  of  our  thunderstorms.  When  a  mountain- 
chain  opposes  a  horizontal  wind,  the  air  is  forced  up  along 
the  slopes,  its  vapors  are  condensed,  and  from  the  becloud- 
ed mountain-summits  torrents  of  rain  water  the  side  ex- 
posed to  the  wind,  while  on  the  opposite  slope  the  same 
wind  descends  dry  and  cloudless  from  the  lofty  mountain- 
crests.  These  principles  prepare  us  to  understand  the 
following  general  facts.  The  greatest  average  quantity  of 
rain  fall-  in  the  tropical  or  warm  regions  of  the  globe,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  amount  of  evaporation  and  a  greater 
capacity  of  the  air  for  holding  vapor;  and  gradually  de- 
cs toward  the  cold  regions,  as  shown  in  tbe  following 
table : 

Average  Annual  Fall  of  Kaia  in  Varioiu  Latitude*. 

Latitude.  KnR*'in.'l 

0° Equator .100 

2(1° "        80 

30° "        60 

40° "        40 


50° Equator .'.  30 

60° "        20 

70° "       10 

80° "       5 


It  is  the  reverse  with  the  amount  of  cloudiness  and  the 
number  of  rainy  days.  lioth  increase  from  the  warm  lat- 
itudes toward  the  cold  temperate  regions,  where  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  and  cloudy  days  is  greatest.  In  tropical  re- 
gions the  average  number  of  rainy  and  cloudy  days  is  from 
80  to  90.  It  is  double  that  amount  in  the  middle  latitudes, 
and  three  times  in  the  N.  temperate  regions,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram  of  cloudiness  and  sunshine  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Map  of  Rains. 

The  ai-fi-fifj'  In  fijlf  nf  tJif  rfomlH  is  greatest,  in  the  warm 
latitudes  and  in  the  summer  of  the  temperate  regions,  and 
lowest  in  the  polar  regions  and  the  winter  season  of  the 
middle  latitudes.  As  raindrops  constantly  increase  while 


falling  from  the  clouds  to  the  ground,  the  size  of  the  drops 
depend"  upon  the  height  of  the  eloiids  an  well  as  upon  the 
almmlance  of  condensation.  Tropical  rains  and  summer 
showers  tlierct'ore,  fall  in  large  and  heavy  drops,  while 
slight,  drizzling  rains  and  fogs  are  characteristic  of  the 
winter  sca-i.n  and  the  high  latitude-. 

The  distribution  of  rain  throughout  the  year  is  fully  as 
important  a*  its  quantity,  for  il.i  usel'ulnc-s  for  the  crops 
depend-  upiin  it-  tailing  in  the  right  season — that  is,  in 
connection  with  a  temperature  favorable  to  tegclable 
growth.  In  this  re-pee!  the  great  climatic  Zones  differ 

very  much.  The  warm  zones  have  usually  seasons  of 
rains  and  drought,  the  rains  being  /„<•/,,. li,,,l  within  the 
tropics,  and  •wrf-JMriodiVn/  in  the  warm  temperate  /ones. 
Toward  the  colder  temperate  /ones  the  rains  become  moro 
and  more  continuous  throughout  the  year,  or  j»  >•>  nni'if, 
each  month  having  an  equal  share.  The  diagram  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rain  chart  -hows  at  a  glance  the  distribution 
of  the  normal  zones  of  rain.  I'.y  eniupariiig  it  with  the 
diagram  showing  the  course  of  the  winds  one  can  readily 
see  how  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  two.  A 
few  words  on  each  of  these  rain  tones  will  illustrate  it  still 
more  fully. 

Ji'u'ni  irithiii  the  Tropiet. — Within  the  tropics,  where  the 
course  of  the  temperature  and  of  the  winds  is  re.L'ular.  that 
of  the  rains  is  equally  so;  nnd  instead  of  sca-on>  of  tem- 
perature, which  are  there  unknown,  the  inhabitant 
tinguish  a  dry  nnd  a  rainy  season.  Whenever  the  trado- 
wind  blows  with  its  wonted  regularity  the  sky  preserves  a 
con-tant  serenity  and  a  deep  azure  blue,  especially  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  opposite  hemisphere;  the  air  is  di  v,  and 
even  when  moist,  as  on  the  ocean,  the  atmosphere  is  cloud- 
less. But  in  proportion  as  the  sun  approaches  the  zenith 
the  trade-wind  grows  irregular,  the  air  assumes  a  whitish 
tint;  clouds  appear,  first  at  the  horizon,  later  in  the  ceri-on 
rising  higher  and  higher;  the  sky  becomes  overcast,  and 
sudden  showers,  accompanied  by  fierce  thunder  and  light- 
ning, ensue.  These  thunderstorms  occur  regularly  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  increase  in  frequency  and 
duration  as  the  rainy  season  advances,  inundating  the 
earth  with  torrents  of  water.  The  atmosphere  is  at 
this  time  so  damp  that  the  inhabitants  are  in  an  in- 
cessant vapor-bath;  the  air  is  heavy  and  stifling;  the 
body  becomes  dull  and  enervated,  but  vegetation  puts 
on  a  new  freshness  and  vigor,  and  the  desert  itself 
becomes  animated  and  clothed  for  a  few  months  with 
a  rich  verdure,  which  furnishes  pasture  to  thousands  of 
animals.  Ere  long,  however,  the  sun,  in  his  annual  prog- 
ress, advances  to  pour  down  his  vertical  rays  upon  other 
places;  the  rains  diminish,  the  atmosphere  becomes  once 
more  serene,  the  trade-wind  resumes  its  regular  course,  and 
the  windows  of  heaven  are  again  shut  until  the  following 
season. 

Such  is  the  normal  course  of  the  tropical  rains.  Thej 
fall  everywhere  during  the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the 
zenith.  The  heat  of  its  vertical  rays,  being  then  greatest, 
causes  a  strong  ascending  current,  which  neutralizes  the 
horizontal  trade-wind.  The  warm  air,  hurried  to  the 
heights  of  the  atmosphere,  grows  cool  by  expansion,  and 
the  abundant  vapors  it  contains  are  condensed,  and  fall 
back  in  a  deluge  of  rain.  As  the  sun  passes  and  repasses 
from  one  tropic  to  the  other,  there  is,  in  most  intermediate 
places,  a  twofold  rainy  season,  the  two  periods  of  rain 
running  more  and  more  into  one  as  the  latitude  is  farther 
from  the  equator.  Thus  the  time  of  the  rains  in  each  place 
can  bo  easily  remembered ;  when  the  sun  shines  vertically 
upon  it  the  wet  season  is  near  its  height. 

The  equatorial  zone  of  calms,  being  the  region  of  the 
constantly  ascending  current  of  air,  is  also  one  of  almost 
daily  rain  throughout  the  year.  In  the  morning  the  sun 
shines  in  all  his  brilliancy,  but  hardly  a  day  passes  with- 
out heavy  clouds  accumulating  rapidly  between  the  hours 
of  twelve  and  two,  when  the  heat  is  greatest,  which  burst 
into  violent  thunderstorms  with  torrents  of  rain,  soon  to 
give  way  to  the  returning  sunshine.  Thus,  within  the 
tropics  we  distinguish  three  zones  of  rain :  ike  N.  and  the 
S.  tone  nf  periodical  raini,  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
trade-winds,  separated  by  Me  equatorial  zone  of  daily 
showers,  corresponding  with  the  zone  of  calms. 

The  quantity  of  water  that  falls  from  the  atmosphere  in 
the  tropical  regions  during  the  few  months  of  the  rainy 
season  is  enormous.  The  yearly  average  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  Hid  World  has  Vrn 'estimated  at  77  inches  of 
water,  and  115  in  tropical  America,  but  in  some  localities, 
under  the  influence  of  certain  circumstances,  it  is  much 
more  considerable.  At  Paramaribo,  in  Dutch  Guiana,  it 
has  been  known  to  fall  to  the  amount  of  142;  af.  St.  Louis 
do  Maranhao.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  276  inches.  At 
Mahabulcshwar,  in  the  Western  <i  hauls,  in  India,  at  the 
height  of  4200  feet,  it  rises  to  254  inches.  Hut  the  greatest 
quantity  ever  observed  was  in  India,  in  the  mountains  of 
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Cossyah,  N.  E.  of  Calcutta,  where  610  inches  have  been 
collected  in  a  single  year — enough  to  cover  the  ground  with 
a  sheet  of  51  feet  of  water.  At  Cayenne,  French  Uuiana, 
21  inches  of  rain  have  been  seen  to  fall  in  one  day.  This 
is  nearly  as  much  as  falls  during  the  whole  year  in  northern 
latitudes.  The  effect  of  these  copious  rains,  falling  during 
a  short  season,  upon  the  tropical  rivers  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. The  regular  and  so  long  mysterious  overflowings 
of  the  Nile  we  now  understand,  for  all  its  sources  are  in  the 
region  of  tropical  rains,  and  we  no  longer  wonder  at  those 
infand  seas  which  in  the  season  of  rains  cover  for  hundreds 
of  miles  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  of  the  Amazon,  and 
the  Paraguay,  to  ooze  away  during  the  dry  season. 
/  The  tub-tropical  belt,  which  may  bo  called  the  dry  zone, 

/extends  from  about  the  24th  to  the  28th  degree  of  latitude, 
near  the  limit  of  the  trade  winds.  It  forms  an  intermediate 
zone,  in  which  the  tendency  to  drought  is  strongly  marked. 
Situated  somewhat  beyond  the  region  of  the  tropical  sum- 
mer rains,  and  in  latitudes  too  low  to  be  reached  by  the 
descending  return  trades,  which  bring  the  copious  winter 
rains  of  the  following  zone,  it  has  no  source  of  regular 
supply.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  the  great  deserts 

*"of  the  globe  arc  in  a  sub-tropical  situation.  In  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  arid  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  the 
dry  plateaus  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  the  Great  Sahara, 
and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Northern  India;  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  desert  of  Atacama  in  South 
America,  that  of  Kalahari  in  South  Africa,  and  the  arid 
wastes  of  Central  Australia,  are  all  traversed  by  one  or  the 

\pther  of  these  remarkable  sub-tropical  belts. 

The  rains  of  the  temperate  refji'nm  offer  a  perfect  contrast 
to  those  of  the  tropics.  Instead  of  falling  at  reyitlur  periods, 
they  are  variable,  as  are  the  winds  and  the  temperature  of 
these  zones,  and  fall  at  all  seasons.  The  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference is  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  tropical  rains 
are  due  almost  exclusively  to  ascending  currents  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  year,  those  of  the  temperate  latitudes 
are  mostly  the  result  of  the  conflict  of  horizontal  winds — 
that  is,  of  the  cold  polar  winds — with  the  warm  and  moist 
return  trades,  which  takes  place  throughout  the  year.  In 
any  given  latitude,  however,  the  season  at  which  the  de- 
scending return  trades  reach  the  ground  is  likely  to  have  a 
maximum  of  rain,  which  will  travel  with  the  declination 
of  the  sun.  Thus,  in  the  warm  temperate  zone,  in  the  belt 
extending  from  28°  to  about  35°  N.  lat.,  the  return  trades 
reach  the  ground  when  the  sun  is  far  away,  near  the  south- 
ern tropic.  The  winter,  therefore,  is  the  rainy  season, 
while  the  long  summers  are  usually  rainless.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere,  California,  Algeria,  a  part  of  Pales- 
tine, the  old  Babylonia,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  a 
part  of  Chili,  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Australia,  belong  to  the  zone  of  winter  rains. 

Ifelt  of  Equinoctial  Itfiin. — The  sun  advancing  to  the 
equator,  the  return  trades  fall  farther  up,  in  the  latitudes 
of  35°  to  45°.  In  this  belt  the  winter  rains  diminish,  the 
summers  cease  to  be  entirely  dry,  and  most  abundant 
rains  fall  about  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  especially  in 
the  autumn.  This  is  the  regime  of  the  rains  in  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Belt  of  Perennial  Rains. — At  the  time  of  the  solstice 
the  equatorial  winds  reach  the  high  latitudes  and  bring 
copious  rains,  which  cause  a  slight  increase  in  the  warm 
season.  This  is  the  region  of  perennial  rains  with  a  max- 
imum in  summer:  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  surrounding  countries.  In  the  polar 
regions  the  summer  is  also  the  wet  season,  but  the  long, 
sunless  winters  are  dry  and  clear. 

These  general  laws,  however,  are  often  considerably 
modified  by  the  structure  of  the  continent?,  the  local  fea- 
tures, and  the  climatic  situation  of  the  various  countries 
in  each  belt.  California,  for  instance,  and  the  Southern 
States  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  on  the  belt  of  win- 
ter rains ;  and  still  the  regime  of  their  rains  is  entirely 
opposite.  While  California  has  the  normal  winter  rains 
with  rainless  summer,  the  S,  Atlantic  States  and  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  have  their  maximum  of  rain  in 
mid-summer.  The  quantity  of  rain  is  no  less  different. 
Los  Angeles  has  hardly  10  inches,  while  the  lower  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  under  the  same  latitude,  has  no  less 
than  50  or  60  inches.  San  Francisco  has  23  inches,  against 
42  in  the  Atlantic  States  in  the  same  parallel.  Moreover,  the 
amount  of  rain  on  the  Pacific  coast  increases  northward,  and 
the  regime  of  winter  rains  goes  far  beyond  its  natural  limits 
to  the  40th  degree  of  latitude ;  while'in  the  E.  the  quantity 
of  rain  decreases  toward  the  N.,  according  to  the  general 
law.  This  remarkable  anomaly  in  the  rains  of  the  Southern 
States  is  explained  by  that  vast  indentation  forming  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  which,  like  a  great  boiler,  supplies  the 
return  trades  that  prevail  throughout  the  summer  with  a 
large  amount  of  vapors.  These  fall  in  copious  showers 
on  all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  U.  S.,  increase  consider- 


ably  the  total  amount  of  rain,  and  entirely  obliterate  the 
dryncss  of  the  summer,  which  usually  characterizes  the 
climate  of  these  latitudes.  If  the  regime  of  the  winter 
rains  and  dry  summers  extends  farther  in  California,  it 
may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  great  heat  generated 
by  the  south-western  plateaus,  which  retards  the  conden- 
sation of  the  vapors  from  the  Pacific  until  the  winds  have 
readied  a  higher  latitude,  and  to  the  absence  of  polar 
winds,  which  are  turned  away  by  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  situation  and  altitude  of  mountain-chains,  and  es- 
pecially their  direction  in  regard  to  the  winds  bearing 
vapors,  has  a  great  influence  on  the  distribution  of  rain. 
No  better  example  can  be  given  than  the  effect  of  the  long 
chain  of  the  Andes  on  the  condensation  of  rain.  In  the 
equatorial  part,  as  far  S.  as  their  great  bend  at  Punta 
I'arina,  both  slopes  are  plentifully  watered  and  clothed 
with  a  dense  vegetation  of  forests;  for  here  the  frequent 
showers  of  the  equatorial  zone  of  calms  fall  equally  on 
both  sides.  From  Punta  Parina  to  the  S.  tropic  the  east- 
ern side  has  an  abundance  of  drenching  rains  and  mag- 
nificent forests,  while  the  Pacific  slope  is  a  rainless  and 
parched  district.  This  is  the  region  of  the  regular  trade- 
winds  coming  from  the  Atlantic,  whose  vapors  are  con- 
densed on  the  eastern  slope,  leaving  the  western  rainless. 
Farther  S..  in  Chili,  the  return  trades  from  the  N.  W.  water 
again  the  western  coast  during  the  winter  months,  while 
the  eastern  coast  remains  dry.  Beyond  the  40th  parallel, 
the  cool  westerly  and  south-westerly  winds  prevailing  in 
these  latitudes  strike  the  western  slope  of  the  chain, 
which  nearly  all  the  year  is  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  re- 
ceives a  quantity  of  water  full  as  great  as  the  tropics, 
while  on  the  other  side  the  Patagonian  plains  receive  but 
a  scanty  supply.  In  North  America  the  high  border- 
chains  from  Oregon  to  the  Alaska  peninsula,  which  bend 
like  a  gigantic  arm,  catching  the  return  trade-winds  of 
the  Pacific,  receive  an  amount  of  rain  greater  than  any 
part  of  the  continent,  while  the  E.  side  of  these  high- 
lands has  but  a  stinted  share  of  the  precious  element.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Appalachian  system  does 
not  increase  the  condensation  of  rain,  as  mountains  usually 
do.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  their  extending  parallel  with, 
and  not  transversely  to,  the  winds  bearing  rain.  In  Eu- 
rope the  mountains  exposed  to  the  onset  of  the  S.  W.  re- 
turn trades,  as  those  of  the  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia, 
condense  an  amount  of  rain  often  double  that  which  falls 
in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  same  countries.  In  India 
the  western  coast,  in  Malabar,  has  its  rainy  season  during 
the  S.  W.  monsoon,  and  the  quantity  of  rain,  as  in  Maha- 
buleshwar,  is  ten  times  greater  than  on  the  plateau  E.  of 
the  mountains.  On  the  coast  of  Coromandcl  the  rain 
comes  by  the  N.  E.  monsoon  at  the  opposite  season.  Ex- 
tensive plateaus,  increasing  the  summer  heat  of  their  at- 
mosphere, prevent,  in  a  degree,  the  condensation  of  mois- 
ture. As  a  rule,  therefore,  they  are  scantily  provided  with 
rain,  and.  like  our  western  highlands  and  the  great  pla- 
teaus of  the  Old  World,  are  too  often  but  dry  and  sterile 
wastes.  ARNOLD  GUYOT. 

Rains,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas,  on  Lake  Fork  of  Sa- 
bine  River,  formed  since  the  census  of  1870.  The  surface 
is  rolling  prairie,  with  considerable  timber.  Agriculture 
is  the  leading  pursuit.  Area,  220  sq.  in.  Cap.  Emory. 

Rains  (GABRIEL  J.),  b.  in  North  Carolina  1805  ;  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  infan- 
try as  second  lieutenant  in  1827  ;  served  with  distinction 
in  Florida  and  in  action  with  the  Seminole  Indians  Apr. 
28,  1840,  where  he  was  severely  wounded ;  gained  the 
brevet  of  major:  in  the  war  with  Mexico  he  was  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  Fort  Brown,  May,  1846;  in  1860  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  July.  1861, 
resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the  South  ;  became  briga- 
dier and  major  general,  and  was  distinguished  at  Wilson's 
Creek,  Shiloh,  Perryville,  etc. 

Rains  (GEORGE  W.),  b.  in  North  Carolina  1820  :  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  appointed  second 
lieutenant  of  engineers  iS!L>:  transferred  to  the  artillery 
in  1843,  and  professor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  etc.  at 
West  Point  1S44-40;  served  with  distinction  throughout 
the  war  with  Mexico  from  Vcra  Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  brevetted  captain  and  major;  in  1856 
ho  resigned  and  became  associated  with  the  Washington 
ironworks  at  Ncwburg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until 
ISdl.  when  he  went  South  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federate States. 

Rains'borough,  p.-v.,  Paint  tp.,  Highland  co.,  0. 
P.  220. 

Rninsburg,  p.-v.,  Colerain  tp.,  Bedford  co..  Pa.  P.  250. 

Rainy  Lake,  a  large  lake  on  the  boundary  between 
•Minnesota  and  Canada,  receives  the  waters  of  the  N'-iine- 
ken  and  many  other  rivers,  and  discharges  its  own  waters 
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through  Rainy  Lake  Hivi-r  into  Lake  nf  II."  \V K     It  ia 

ill  a  in.-irshy    region,  with  lew  iiilniliitallt -.       It    abounds    in 

Kinall  island-,  and  eoiiiaiii-  a  grout  supply  of  fish  of  several 

Kle\  alioll,    I  "-.>   toot. 

It. -II  -III    j  remotely    from    l.iit.    merman,    a   "bunch    of 
grape- "|,  dried   grapes,  the  fruit  of  the   -weotor  .-'iris  of 
..  dried   mi  lines   in  I  ho   linnrh   "r   spread    iipun  plat- 
form! in  the  sun.  or  n\  or- ripened  and  allowed  to  w  M : 
the  vino,  tin-  stalk  half  cut  off.    They  arc  dipped  after  dry- 
ing  into    a    ley    of   grape  wood    a-hes   or    -oda    and    \\ater, 
slightlv  salted  and  mixed  with  a  Httlc  oil.     Then  Iti 
drained  and  dried  again.    The  sweet  muscatel,  the  IV 
etc.  arc  Ilic  \aiietie-  employed.      Raisins  an-  brouL;lit  only 
friini  Spain.  Turkey,  Calahria.  ami  Sicily,  hut  California  i- 
flnoly  adapted    to   the  production  nt'  raisins,      lino  kind  of 
Cr  1:1:  \  N  i  (  u  hi  el  i  Me)  is  a  small  variety  of  raisin. 

l(:ii-in,  tp.,  l.eiiawoo  ,•.,.,  Mich.  (  I!  MMV  CKNTIII:  I'.  0.). 
un  .lack-on  liranch  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Ji.  H.  I'.  1645. 

Kill  sillvilU',  tp..  Monroe  co.,  Mich.     1'.  1793. 

Itu'jnli  [Iliml.  i1'//".  a  "  kim;" |.  a  title  of  many  prince- 
in  tlio  Ka-t.  a--umed  by  many  of  the  Rajpoot  caste,  and 
by  the  great  landowners,  c\  en  of  low  easto.  Many  princes 
have  a^siuneil  the,  title,  /ici/i.i/-. //-/'/,  or  "  ^reat  rajah." 

lliljllhiniin'tlri,  town  of  Itritish  India,  presidency  of 
Madras,  *'t\  the  Uodsrary,  in  Ion.  si"  .M'  H.,  has  lar^o 
Ilia  nil  fart  ures  of  linen,  ilania-k,  an  1  taMivIuths.  P.  1  j,000. 

It.i  |iiiah;il,  town  of  Hritish  India,  presidency  of  Ben- 
^al,  »n  the  (ian  ;,'(•-.  cnM-i-r>  nt'  t»e[\  e  \  i  liases  or  market- 
places siiiTinindcil  with  Mii-ci  :i  lilr  mud  hills.  It  has  no 
ciiii'oijiienro  e\rr[it  as  a  kind  of  inn,  tra\  oiler-  in  great 
numbers  pas-in^  ihron^h  the  city.  P.  about  30,000. 

Itaj'poot  j  Hind.  i::j,i/,<:i,;:.  "king's  son"],  a  name 
assumed  in  India  by  tin-  Kuhatriyas  or  warrior  caste. 
Throughout  India  there  are  many  families  who  claim  to 
be  Rajpoots,  hul  their  chict'scat  is  in  Uajputana,  or  the 
lil'loon  liajpool  principalities  S.  and  S.  K.  of  the  I'unjaub. 
The  Kajpoots  dr-troy  nearly  all  their  tomale  ollVpiinj;  and 
marry  into  otlier  tribes;  henco  their  stock,  originally  Ar- 
yan, is  now  mixed.  The  caste  numbers  several  millions. 

Rake,  an  agricultural  implement  used  for  gathering 
bay.  and  I'm-  -mouthing  the  soil.  A  large  part  of  the  labor 
of  raking  ha\  i-  pel-formed  by  horse-power. 

Rnkoc'zy,  a  celebrated  Hungarian  family,  extinct  in 
the  male  lino.  KKVXIS  II..  prince  of  Transylvania,  b.  in 
I  i'i7'i,  was  a  son  of  Francis  I.  and  Helena  /rinyi.  The  father, 
early  elected  prince  of  Transylvania,  never  occupied  the 
throne:  ho  died  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  nis  son. 
Francis  II.  was  educated  from  1688  at  the  Austrian  court 
and  in  Prague  by  the  Jesuits,  but  continued  a  Protestant. 
After  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  landgrave  of 
Hi  — c  ho  lived  on  his  estates  in  I'pper  Hungary,  bul,  sus- 
pected of  entertaining  oonnootiODf  with  tto  discontented 
party  in  Hungary,  he  was  carried  to  Vienna  in  1701  and 
confined  in  a  dungeon.  Ho  escaped,  fled  to  Poland,  and 
lived  in  retirement  until  in  KO'l  he  joined  the  Hungarian 


rov"liiti"iii-t<i.     In  1705  he  wa«  placed  at  the  bead  of  the 

H'U!_- n  '  "u t.  dcra'-y  :  in  17".'  oleeted  prince  of  Tran- 

-vl\  ania.  snppoited  l>y  Louis   XIV.  and   Peter  the  Great. 
N'M-rtlielc--.  Count  pally  i oi-,in'-i led  the  Hungarian*  and 

the   hoii-o    "I     \n-lria  by    the    IVai I'S/athmar  (1711). 

liakoe/.y  n  i  -ly  offered  him  by  Aus- 

tria.     He  went  lir.-l  to  France',  then  to  Turkey.      I>.  at  Ko 

\pr.   .s.    K.'S.'i.      lie   wrote    M,;,i,,irr,  lu'r  In  !{• 
tiini*  il'    ll,,ii-jrit  (the  Hague.  \~:',~-}. 

Itiikuc'/y  .March,  a  fine  national  air  of  Hungary  and 
Transyluinia.  named  in  honor  of  Francis  Kak6czy  II.,  or 
of  some  other  prince  uf  that  family. 

KllkllS.       Sl:e   I'KSTII. 

Kale   [Fr.   -rattle"]   or  Rhonchns   [Or.  poyx«.  » 

ing"],   names    used    in    medical    practice    t-i   o 

cci  tain    noi-c-    ln-ui  d    i:  <  .1    by 

the   pre-encc   ot    min-iis   or   by   other   almormal   coiiditions. 

ale    in  general    hinder  than  the    Hounds   called    /iriil'f, 

;//'-.      They  arc   detected    hy  all -i-iiltafi'-n. 

and    their    varied    sigln.  be    understood    by    the 

trained    diagnostician.      Among   the    in -roils    rales    are 

mentioned     "  humid,"    "dry,"     "  ca\  crnoil-,"    "  inn 
••  oiopitant,"  ••  sibilant."  "sonorous,"  etc. 

Hall'   SHUMII  \  i.b.in  Franeho-Comte,  France,  in  1658; 

bra •  a  .le-uit  and  a  teacher  of  (.'reek  in  a  college  at 

NI'MIIC-:  went  to  Canada  as  a  missionary  It'iVJ:  labored 
at  the  Abenaki  mission  of  St.  Fnmei-.  near  the  falls  of  the 
rliaudi>'-rc.  and  among  the  Illinois  Indians,  and  -.  til.  I  in 
at  Norridgewock  on  the  Kcnnehee  Ki\er.  .Me.  He 
built  a  church,  oon\  cried  many  of  the  Abenaki  Indians, 
learned  their  language,  and  acquired  so  great  an  inlli 
that  he  was  In  lien  ,1  by  the  llngli-h  settlers  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  lici|iicnt  border  forays.  A  price  was  set  on  hi.-  head, 
and  the  Indian  village  of  Norridgewock  was  several  times 
attacked;  Father  Kale's  church  was  burned  by  ('apt.  Hil- 
ton in  1705,  and  having  boon  rebuilt,  was  again  destroyed 
in  171'2,  whi'ii  the  missionary  escaped  to  the  woode.  but 
his  papers  were  carried  off.  A  third  expedition  from  Fort 
Richmond  surprised  Norridgcwock  Aug.  2, 1724, and  Father 
Kale  was  shot.  Among  bis  papers  carried  off  in  1722  was 
an  Abenaki  dictionary,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Harvard 
/e,  and  edited  with  notes  by  John  Pickering  in  the 
•••n  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  (Sciences 
for  1833.  A  Life  of  Father  Rale  forms  a  part  of  vol.  vii., 
series  2d,  of  Sparks's  American  Iliuijraphy. 

Ra'leigh,  county  in  the  southern  part  of  West  Virginia, 
between  Kanawba  River  on  the  E.  and  Groat  Cherry  Pond 
Mountains  on  the  S.  \V.  The  surface  is  mountainous  ;  agri- 
culture and  dairying  arc  the  chief  industries.  Cap.  Heck- 
ley  or  Raleigh  Court-house.  Area,  380  sq.  m.  I*.  3C73. 

Raleigh,  v.,  Pickens  co.,  Ala.     P.  478. 

Raleigh,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Saline  Co.,  III.     P.  2108. 

Raleigh,  p.-v.,  Washington  tp.,  Rush  co.,  Ind.    P.  89. 

Raleigh,  p.-v.,  cap.  Smith  co.,  Miss.     P.  111. 

Raleigh,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  North  Carolina,  and  seat 
:  .00  of  Wake  en.,  -it  uated  !'•  miles  from  the  river  Neuse, 


.-talc  Capitol  at  Kaleigh,  N.  C. 
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in  about  the  geographical  centre  of  the  State  (lat.  35°  47'  N., 
Ion.  78°  48'  W.),  upon  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  North  Carolina, 
and  Chatham  R.  Rs.,  which  afford  excellent  commercial  ail- 
vantages.  Raleigh  was  selected  as  the  capital  of  the  State 
in  1792.  and  possesses  many  tine  streets  shaded  with  native 
oaks,  which,  being  wisely  spared  during  the  first  settle- 
ment, and  having  attained  a  giant  growth,  have  conferred 
upon  the  city  the  appropriate  title  of  the  "  City  of  Oaks." 
It  is  the  seat  of  all  the  principal  public  buildings  of  the 
State — legislative,  penal,  and  charitable.  The  Capitol  is 
a  fine  granite  building  located  in  the  centre  of  a  square 
of  6  acres  densely  shaded  with  oaks,  while  the  institutions 
for  the  insane,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and  the  State 
penitentiary  are  all  imposing  works  of  architecture.  The 
IT.  S.  government  is  now  erecting  a  court-house  and  post- 
office  of  the  most  approved  style,  of  white  granite  which  is 
quarried  near  Salisbury,  N.  C.  Kaleigh  contains  2  Epis- 
copal, 2  Baptist,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  2 
Methodist  churches,  with  attendant  chapels,  while  each  of 
the  above  denominations,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  possesses  its  own  institutions  of  learning,  repre- 
sented by  costly  buildings,  with  extensive  and  highly-im- 
proved grounds;  1  high  school  and  a  number  of  primary 
schools  for  both  sexes  and  colors,  and  a  series  of  buildings 
known  as  the  Shaw  Institute  for  the  higher  education  of  col- 
ored pupils,  with  a  farm  school  under  the  charge  of  the  Epis- 
copalians, make  up  the  list  of  educational  advantages.  There 
arc  3  banks,  2  daily,  1  semi-weekly,  8  weekly,  and  2  monthly 
newspapers,  2  foundries,  a  manufactory  of  steam-engines, 
an  agricultural  implement  factory,  several  sash,  blind,  and 

Elaning   establishments,   several   carriage-factories,   1  to- 
acco-factory,  and  several  minor  manufacturing  interests. 
It  is  an  extensive  cotton-mart,  handling  ab  mt  40,000  bales 
annually.      P.   of   city.   7791);    of   tp.,  exclusive  of   city, 
2359.     '  J.  D.  CAMEROX,  En.  "  RALEIGH  NEWS." 

Raleigh,  or  Ralegh  (Sir  WALTER),  b.  at  Hayes,  parish 
of  East  Budleigh,  Devonshire,  England,  in  1552,  second 
son  of  Walter  Raleigh  by  his  wife  Catharine  (Champcr- 
noun),  widow  of  Otho  Gilbert ;  was  entered  as  a  commoner 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  about  1508;  enrolled  himself  in  a 
volunteer  corps  of  auxiliaries  commanded  by  his  relative, 
Henry  Champernoun,  lafi'J,  and  passed  several  years  fight- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  Huguenots  in  France;  served  under 
Sir  John  Norris,  and  afterward  under  the  prince  of  Orange. 
in  the  Netherlands  1576-79.  His  half  brother.  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  having  meanwhile  obtained  from  Elizabeth 
letters  patent  dated  June  1 1, 1578,  empowering  him  to  dis- 
cover and  possess  any  countries  in  North  America  not  pre- 
viously occupied,  Raleigh  sailed  with  him  for  Newfoundland 
1579,  but  was  forced  by  storms  (and  perhaps  by  an  engage- 
ment with  a  Spanish  licet)  to  return  without  having  landed 
in  America;  went  to  Ireland  as  captain  of  a  company  1580; 
aided  in  suppressing  the  carl  of  Desmond's  rebellion;  was 
associated  with  Sir  William  Morgan  in  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Munster :  presented  himself  at  court  1582  ; 
obtained  the  favor  of  Elizabeth  ;  was  employed  in  con- 
fidential negotiations  with  the  French  ambassador  and  the 
duke  of  Anjou;  subscribed  £2000  to  the  second  expedition 
to  Newfoundland  under  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  occupation  of  that  island  and  the  death  of  Sir 
Humphrey  by  shipwre-k,  I.">s:t,  and  obtained  from  Eliza- 
beth a  new  patent  for  discoveries  and  colonization  in  North 
America,  by  virtue  of  which  an  expedition  headed  by 
Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow  sailed  from  England 
Apr.  l.'i,  1584,  and  explored  Pamlico  and  Albemarlo  sounds 
in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Their  enthusiastic  accounts 
of  the  newly-discovered  region  being  made  known  to  Eliza- 
beth, she  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Virgini;),  and  con- 
ferred knighthood  upon  Raleigh  l."iS;>,  who  in  the  course  of 
the  year  was  made  lord  warden  of  the  stannaries  and  sene- 
schal of  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon;  took  his 
seat  in  Parliament  for  Devonshire ;  obtained  the  passage 
of  a  bill  confirming  his  proprietary  rights,  and  despatched 
to  Virginia  an  expedition  of  7  vessels  and  108  colonists, 
under  Sir  Kichard  Grenville,  which  made  a  settlement 
on  Roanoke  Island.  Reinforcements  were  sent  in  the  two 
following  years,  but  the  enterprise  failed  through  the  cap- 
ture of  two  ships  by  the  French,  and  from  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  colonists,  some  of  whom 
returned  home,  and  the  remainder  perished  by  starvation 
or  massacre  ;  the  chief  practical  result  being  the  introduc- 
tion of  tobacco  and  potatoes  into  England.  After  suffering 
a  loss  of  $40,000,  Raleigh  transferred  his  patent  to  a  com- 
pany of  merchants  (1 587),  and  was  partially  indemnified 
by  a  royal  grant  of  the  confiscated  lands  of  Babington 
Mar.,  1587,  in  addition  to  a  similar  earlier  grant  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Desmond's  estates  in  Ireland.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  preparations  for  repelling  the 
Spanish  Armada  as  captain  of  the  queen's  guard,  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  war,  and  lieutenant-general  of  the 
forces  in  Cornwall ;  commanded  a  vessel  which  rendered 


good  service  in  the  actions  with  the  Armada  July,  1588; 
accompanied  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  expedition  to  Por- 
tugal 1JS',);  visited  Edmund  Spenser  at  Kilcolman  Castle, 
Ireland,  on  his  return,  and  in  behalf  of  the  poet  pre- 
sented to  Elizabeth  the  first  three  books  of  the  Faerie 
Queciie.  In  1590  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  thirteen  vessels, 
and  with  Frobisher  cruised  successfully  against  Spanish 
vessels  in  the  West  Indies.  Imprisoned  for  two  months 
in  the  Tower  of  London  1592,  on  account  of  his  secret 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  one  of  the  queen's 
maids  of  honor,  and  being  forbidden  to  present  himself 
at  court,  he  organized  an  expedition  of  five  vessels, 
with  which  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  Feb.  9,  1595,  ex- 
plored the  coasts  of  Guiana,  and  ascended  Orinoco  River, 
and  on  his  return  published  The  Discvrcri/  <>f  the  L'tiyr, 
Rick,  and  Ji  cant  if  it  I  Empire  of  Guf'tntt  (4to,  15%).  lie 
served  as  rear-admiral  at  the  taking  of  Cadiz,  where  he 
was  wounded,  June,  1596;  was  readmitted  at  court  May, 
1597  ;  sailed  with  the  earl  of  Essex  to  the  Azores  in  the 
same  year  and  took  Fayal,  but  quarrelled  with  his  com- 
mander and  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  Essex ;  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  fine  manor  of  Sherbornc.  Dorsetshire;  went 
as  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  1600:  became  governor 
of  Jersey  1601;  lost  favor  at  court  on  the  accession  of 
.lames  I.;  was  accused  of  conspiring  to  raise  Lady  Ara- 
bella Stuart  to  the  throne,  committed  to  the  Tower  in  July, 
and  condemned  to  death  at  Winchester  Nov.  17,  1603;  suf- 
fered confiscation  of  his  estates,  which  were  given  to  Carr, 
the  new  favorite ;  was  kept  thirteen  years  in  the  Tower, 
during  which  time  he  wrote  and  published  his  principal 
work,  The  I/futon/  of  the  World  (1614) ;  recovered  his  lib- 
erty, though  not  his  pardon,  through  the  influence  of  Yil- 
liers  Jan.  30,  1616;  obtained  from  James  a  commission  as 
admiral,  and  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  fourteen  ships  for  the 
discovery  of  his  promised  El  Dorado  in  (Juiana  Mar.  28, 
1617;  had  several  engagements  with  the  Spaniards,  in  one 
of  which  he  lost  his  oldest  son ;  lost  several  vessels,  and 
was  foiled  in  his  objects;  landed  at  Plymouth  on  his  re- 
turn, June.  1618;  was  imprisoned  on  complaint  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  Gondomar,  in  consequence  of  his 
conduct  in  Guiana,  and  it  having  been  decided  by  the 
judges  that  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  in  1003  was 
Btill  valid,  he  was  executed  at  the  palace  yard,  Westminster, 
Oct.  29,  1618.  Raleigh  was  a  man  of  splendid  genius  and 
extensive  attainments,  wrote  many  miscellaneous,  literary, 
and  political  essays,  and  a  few  poems  of  high  order.  His 
Complete  \\rnrk*  were  edited  at  Oxford  in  8  vols.  (1S2K). 
Biographies  have  been  written  by  William  Oldys,,  Arthur 
Cay  ley,  P.  F.  Tytler,  James  A.  St.  John,  and  Edward  Kd- 
wanls,  the  two  latter  having  appeared  almost  simultan- 
eously in  1868.  POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Raleigh  Court-house,  or  Beckley,  p.-v.,  cap.  of 
Raleigh  co.,  West  Va.,  on  Piney  Creek. 

Ral  lidflD  [Lat.  raUux,  "rail"],  a  family  of  birds  in- 
cluding the  rails,  etc.  They  all  have  the  form  exemplified 
in  the  familiar  rail;  the  neck  is  moderately  elongated; 
the  head  rather  small ;  the  bill  more  or  less  elongated, 
compressed,  and  with  the  culmen  advancing  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  upon  the  forehead  and  deeurvcd  toward  the 
apex;  the  nostrils  are  lateral,  rather  inferior,  and  in  a 
membranous  groove;  the  wings  moderate  and  roun.Ierl, 
rather  short,  and  with  the  humerus  not  passing  beyond 
the  acetabulum  :  the  tail  rather  short,  inclined  upward,  ami 
rounded;  the  tibia?  are  exscrtcd  ;  the  tarsi  rather  long  and 
slender,  and  in  front  covered  with  transverse  srti;tell;e  ;  the 
toes  three  in  front,  and  well  developed,  the  hinder  com- 
paratively short  and  rather  elevated  ;  the  claws  curved  and 
acute.  The  family  thus  defined  includes  the  common  rails 
(Ralliclic)  and  gallinules  (Gallinulimc),  the  former  contain- 
ing 113  species,  the  latter  -(9.  These  arc  variously  distrib- 
uted through  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  arc  aquatic  birds, 
mostly  frequenting  the  marshes  and  feeding  upon  worms 
and  insects.  (See  RAIL.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Jtnlls,  county  of  N.  E.  Missouri,  on  Mississippi  and 
Salt  rivers,  has  a  rolling  surface,  with  nearly  equal  extent 
of  prairie  and  timber  lands.  Agrieulture  and  dairying 
are  the  leading  industries.  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  and 
Missouri  Kansas  and  Texas  R.  Rs.  traverse  the  county. 
Cap.  New  London.  Area,  525  sq.  m.  P.  10,510. 

Ralph  (JAMES),  b.  in  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  about  1698; 
became  a  schoolmaster  in  his  native  city,  where  he  made 
some  pretensions  to  literary  ability;  was  an  early  friend 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  whom  he  sailed  for  England 
1724,  abandoning  his  wife  and  child;  published  in  172S  a 
poem  entitled  Night,  which  was  sufficiently  bad  to  merit 
notice  by  Pope  in  the  Dunciadf  sought  favor  with  the 
Whig  politicians  by  writing  pamphlets  and  plays;  W;LS 
patronized  by  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  received  a 
pension  on  the  accession  of  George  III.  D.  at  Chiswick 
Jan.  24,  1762.  Author  of  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parlia- 
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meult  (1!  Mils.,  171  I  I  nlirl  (if  a  llitlnry  «>/  A'n<//.im/  ilnrin;/ 
///•  H'i'jn*  "/  Kim/  ll'iV/Mi/,.,  Ihi.i,*  Aiin'.'ni't  A.'i../  <;••.,•,/, 
I.,.-  .I'm.  171  I  •  li'n,  a  work  highly  praised  lor 

its  narration  ..I  facts  by  C.  ,1 .  Fox  and  other  critics. 

Kill-  ton.  p.  i..  Melntyro  (p..  I, vr. lining  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Incoming  Crock  ami  Northern  Central  H.  K. 

Kaniii.     Set  II  IMAV  v\  \. 

Itii'iniili  [  llch..  l!,i,,i,i!i,  ••  height  "],  the  name  of  several 

place-  in    I'ale-lino.  t»o  of    whii-ll  are  hi-t..rieally    ln> 

in,'  and  ini|iortani.     Oi f  those,  first  mentioned  in  ,Io»li. 

\viii.  L'.i,  ami  identified  l>y  Kobin-oii  in  I  Mis,  is  mi  the  t"|> 
ill' a  high  lull  ill.  nit.  .")  mile*  A.  "(  Jerusalem.  1 1  belonged 

to   the   Iril I'   r.enjamin.      Tho   other,  where   Samuel  was 

born  (1   Sam.  i.  1),  has  not  yet   ln-cn   identified  with  cer- 

1!.  II.  HIT.  in. i.  K. 

Kumapn',  tp.,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.  (  KAMAIII  W..IIKI 
I*,  o.i,  on  Kaina|H>  Creek  and  Krio  11.  K.,  includes  ten  vil- 
lau'c-  anil  hamlets.  1'.  -Ill  111. 

Hamayniia.  The  JlAm&ynHa  is  undoubtedly  the 
groaie.-t  Indian  epic,  not  excepting  the  Mithiihh<irntn. 
Ain|.]c  reasons  for  this  opinion  will  be  given  subsequently, 

but  tile  reailer,  bet'.. re  j.e:  IIMIM';  this  article,  shuuM  < -nil 

tile  .. lie  under  tin-  hcadm..:  .M  \  II  Aim  A1EATA.      .Much  of  that 

which  will  now  be  written  ot'  the  A'.;.....//".!"  will  also  bo 
fouml  to  bo  applicable  to  the  MnL  In  the  first 

]ila.-c.  it  will  IKI  interesting  to  place  cleirly  before  tho 
reader's  niinil  the  oiMUnstMIBM  under  which  tho  /.' 

<MI-  penned:  ami  the  M'tlu'il,litirtit<t  was   composed 

under  \orv  similar  c.inditinlis. 

In  tho  -.on'."*  nt  ihe  A'/;;  IY./.<  we  arc  furnished  with  infor- 
mal inn  concerning  the  state  and  the  curt- mis  ,,f  th,.  Aryans 
who  lirst  cros.seil  the  In  Ins  and  settled  in  Hindustan. 
When  those  songs  were  reduced  to  writing  tho  Hindus 
dwelt  in  tin-  /'..,..  li.tn'i'in,  or  I'anjauh,  in  the  district  called 
llr'ilmi'n •<ii-nn,  hrt  *\  ecu  the  Sutlej  and  tho  Jnmna.  I'.ut 
this  era  of  the  Aryan  im  a-iou  of  Imlia  is  do  -ide'lly  ante- 
rior to  that,  iii  which  tho  ln»l«ntrt  of  .Mann  were  produce  I, 
and  ihe  M'i/,,il, /,,',, ••!!•,  and  the  linmSi y.ni.i  written.  These 
thi.-e  later  works  point  tu  a  period  when  tho  Aryans  had 
lno\  >•  I  further  e:i-tward  and  settled  in  tile,  Drignborhood 
of  the  .Iiinina  and  the  tianges  and  their  tributaries.  To 
irenorally.  lit  least  five  centuries  must  liavo  elapsed 
between  the  reduction  of  tho  Vedie  hymns  into  written 
.••tors  and  the  c  imposjtjnn  nf  the  H~tn>n  y-m-i. 

The  dynasties  which  c-xcrci-o  I  unlimited  sway  over  the 
norlhcrn  portion  of  the  Indian  peninsula  during  the  period 
icd  to  by  the  Hi'imiiii'iint  and  M<iln'ihh,irntn  were  en- 
titled the  Snlar  and  the  Lunar.  The  Solar  kin-;s  professed 
t  i  lie  de-ceii'iants  of  the  god  of  the  sun  ;  tho  Lunar  mon- 
arch- traeed  their  origin  to  tho  god  of  the  moon.  Manu 
the  lawgiver  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  sun,  and  tho 
progenitor  of  the  Solar  race;  Manu's  daughter  and  Budha, 
H  of  tho  moon,  were  said  to  be  the  originators  of  tho 
Lunar  dynasty.  Itoth  of  theso  royal  lines  increased  and 
multiplied,  became  the  beads  of  powerful  families,  founded 
stale-.  enmjuorod  wide  territories,  and  divided  the  best 
part  of  the  iinmen.se  continent  of  Hindustan  between  them. 
The  h>~i uxi'i'inii  is  the  epic  which  details  tho  glories  of  tho 
Solar  dynasty.  Kosabi,  now  called  Oudo,  formed  the 
principal  territory  owned  by  the  Solar  kings.  Tho  capital 
of  K.Vsala  was  Ayudhya.  which  was  situated  on  a  tributary 
of  the  ilan^cs — a  stream  now  known  as  the  Gogra,  but 
then  called  the  Sarayu.  The  territory  of  tho  Lunar  kings 
chiefly  lay  in  the  Doab,  between  tho  Jumna  and  <iaiiL'e-, 
and  in  the  titne  of  the  1'Amlavni  the  capital  was  Ilastiua- 
pura. 

Neither  the  Kiiiudi/aun  nor  tho  Afahdblidratn  can  bo 
fully-  understood  unless  attention  18  paid  to  tho  remarkable 
though  gradual  change  of  religious  belief  which  had,  at  tho 
time  nf  the  penning  ot"  tlinse  poems,  come  over  the  Aryan 
mind,  primarily  1  to  tho  serene  simplicity  of 

Ve  lie  teaching.  The  old  religion,  reflected  in  and  incul- 
cated by  the  AV//  r.  ./o,  had  in  tho  process  of  time  become 
elaborated  and  glossed  over,  if  not  sorely  altered,  even  in 
its  fundamental  principles.  Tho  ancient  worship  of  ele- 
ment was  superseded  by  the  worship  of  heroes.  The  val- 
iant Kama  and  the  five  noble  sons  of  Pandu  were  extolled 
in  the  place  of  tho  cloud-compeller  and  the  dispenser  of 
warmth.  If  In. Ira.  wero  forgotten,  Ariuna  was  remem- 
bered. Tho  courtly  poets  viod  with  each  other  in  their 
endeavors  to  tickle,  the  cars  of  their  princely  patrons  by 

ri iinting  tho  exploits  of  their  ancestors  in  the  most  ox- 

travagant  manner.  The  deeds  of  any  one  hero  were 
mairnilicd  just  as  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  sfltaor  royal 
bard,  and  very  frequently  tho  most  valiant  exploits  of  a 
dozen  warriors  were  boldly  lumped  together  and  ascribed 
in  bulk  to  one  favored  hero.  There  is  no  limit  to  tho  ful- 
some adulation  of  tin  Oriental  panegyrist.  When  lauda- 
tion  can  go  no  farther,  the  Eastern  poet  simply  declares 
thu  man  praised  to  bo  an  artitar  or  incarnation  ;  thus, 
V.it,.  III.— 'JO 


Kama  is  exalted  to  be  an  incarnate  Vishnu,  and  receive* 

adoration  ace. irdini;ly.  Hut  there  is  art  o\  en  in  the  v,  ildc-t 
tlaltr-ry  of  the  professional  Indian  pancgyri.-t  :  when  a  hero 
was  Said  to  be  ail  inearnal  i..n  ..la  deity  .  the  deity  -in -I,.  I 
out  as  the  subject  of  this  e..r|>..real  niaiiitc-taiion  was  gen- 
erally that  one  held  in  highest  o-teem  at  the  time  when  tho 
panegyric  happened  to  I-.-  penned.  The  author  nf  the 
ttdmdyona  ha-  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  adulation. 
Tho  majority  o|  Hindu- at  the  present  day  arc  Vaishnavai, 
and  throughout  India  there  is  no  more  common  name  bv 
which  the  omnipotent  I'rc-erver  is  invoked  than  '•  Kama." 

'I'he  l;,im,ii/iiu<t  menus  ••  The  Sojourn  of  Kama."  Hin- 
du- le^ard  both  the  /{•i,ini,/,,iin  and  Miihiil.liiii-iitn  as  iheo- 
lugieal  eoiiip.i-iti.in-.  p. i--c--i n g  du  ine  authority.  It  inn<t 
not  bo  snpp.i-od,  however,  that  either  of  the  two  poems  is 

a  /'.',.;,..!.      Tin-    is  a  union  error,  hut  the  /Win. >• 

actly  eighteen  in  number,  are  ,,f  later  date,  and  .-..n-tituto 
the  reeogni/.od  autb.nity  for  the  teaching  and  priiot'. 

that    modern   Hinduism  which   is   n h    gro..,-er   and 

deha-ed  than  that  sanctioned  by  Ihe  epics  of  the  Solar  and 
Lunar  dynastic-. 

.Much  bonolit  will  bo  gained  by  the  student  of  Sanskrit 
literature  who  diligent] y  compare-  the  A'.,  ,„,;,.„„  with  the 
M'lln'i  liliii  rnt't.       Ihe    /,'.;,  /,,  i  ,/,ii,: ,    i-   jir,.  em  inent  U   an 
or  A".!.- ii":  the  M'tlii "il,li,'ir,it,i  i-  rather  an  Ililin-n.  or  ai 

narration,  ll it  is  more  a  s|. .rehouse  nf  ancient  Hindu 

tradition*   than   a   connected  p. .em.      Here  the  opinion  of 
an  eminent  dricntali-t  may  he  .jiioted— an  opinion  in  which 
the  writer  of  this  article  entirely  eoin.  -idi-s  :  "flic  /.' 
i/.nm.  having  but  one  finale  nl.jeet   in   \  i.-w      uiimclv,  tho 
description  of  tho  deeds  nf  llama— haying  apparently,  at 

least    in  the  greater  portion  of  it.  been p., 

poet — and    having  a   poetical   and   highly   adorned 
throughout      certainly  appeal  -  .,|    an 

epic  better  thnil  tile  Muln'il.ln'i  i-iiln."  It  IS  a  fl  I  an  ie  but 
true  fact  that  nul-i.lc  nf  the  small  world  of  learned  San- 
skrit scholars  the  Mnlnil'ltiifitu  is  much  better  known,  at 
least  in  name,  than  is  the  A'«.. ..;//". ....  yet  the  latter  is  a 
poem  which  can  only  be  placed  side,  by  side  with  the  chief 
I  .Milton.  C.iothc.  and  Halite. 

S.'hnlars  seem  tn  I.e  agreed  in  ennsidering  the  A'.;,,,.; 
older  than  the  M"tnil>ltili<tt<i.  It  may  perhaps  I.e  cnnee.led 
that  a  century  and  11  half  elapsed  between  the  produetinii 
of  the  two  poems.  The  Jtumayuna  appears,  however,  to 
".en  produced  after  the  appearance  of  litiddbism  in 
i  India.  However,  I'.uddhi-m  at  that  time  had  not 
embraced  by  the  majority  of  the  princes  and  peoples  of 
India,  as  in  time  it  was.  Sanskrit  was  still  a  spoken  lan- 
guage  when  the  A'.;,,..;./..;,./  was  composed.  The  date  of 
its  composition  may  perhaps  be  most  safely  placed  at  250 
D.  c.  Some  portions  of  the  lidmdyann  may,  however,  have 
been  added  to  the  main  work  long  after  this  oaily  date. 
Yet  tho  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  undoubtedly  the  predaetlon 
of  one  poet.  Valmiki,  and  not,  as  the  SMtttMrala,  Ihe 
work  of  many  men  and  many  times.  Valmiki  was  a  ri.-hi 
of  the  Vedie  period.  His  name  is  a  \  ery  peculiar  one.  It 
signifies  "  white  ant-hill."  It  is  still  a  disputed  question 
whether  Valmiki  was  a  real  historical  personage,  just  as 
everything  about  these  ancient  poems  is  disputed,  especially 
their  precise  date.  The  HSmhynna  \s,  as  we  know  with 
considerable  certainty  from  internal  evidence,  the  work  of 
•  ith'.r:  but  it  is  a  more  difficult  question  to  decide 
whether  or  no  Valmiki  was  the  strange  name  of  that  au- 
thor. Anyhow,  tho  personage  is  a  more  tangible  being 
than  the  impossible  "compiler,"  Vyasa,  the  reputed  author 
of  the  .l/'./ni'./i.i.-"'"  and  a  dozen  other  huge  works.  The 
Kumilyana  itself  states  that  it  was  first  recited  in  public 
at  an  umnimfillin,  or  horse-sacrifice,  by  Kusalava  (said  to 
denote  Kusa  and  Lava,  sons  of  Rama),  who  bad  learned  it 
from  Valmiki.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  Kusa 
and  Lava  could  not  really  have  been  Kama's  sons.  Is 
lava  (or  Kusilava)  means  a  i&ta,  or  courtly  panegyrist,  and 
sfltas  wcro  accustomed  to  sing  the  /Mm.iy.ui.i  at  royal 
weddings,  festivals,  and  public  sacrifices  from  time  im- 
memorial. At  the  time  when  the  Kttm&yana  was  com- 
posed the  art  of  writing  was  unknown  amongst  the  Aryans 
of  Northern  India.  So  the  poem  was  re.  it,-. I  and 
from  memory,  and  handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
In  the  course  of  time,  on  account  of  this,  several  accretions 
added  to  the  bulk  of  the  poem,  but  as  a  whole  the  Iliimil- 
i/iinii  has  wonderfully  preserved  its  distinctive  character 
intact.  It  contains  1!  1. 1)00  verses.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
books.  The  poem  i<  hi  no  way  disjointed.  It  has  but  one 
aim  and  end— namely,  th«  history  of  Rama.  The  episodes 
it  contains  are  fow  and  far  between,  and  do  not  seriously 
distract  the  attention  of  the  reader.  After  the  first  portion 
of  the  work  baa  been  perused  theso  episodes  get  still  rarer, 
and  tho  whole  latter  portion  of  the  poem  is  one  continuous, 
unbroken  narrative.  Throughout  the  Jidmdynti'i  we  see 
the  traces  of  tho  same  skilful  hand,  tho  same  poetical 
genius,  the  sauio  facility  of  poetical  expression.  The 
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B&muyana  has  been  translated  into  each  of  the  spoken 
dialects  of  India,  and  everywhere,  from  the  Himalayas  to 
Cape  Comorin,  enjoys  unbounded  popularity.  Pre-eminent 
amongst  the  translations  of  the  llamaynna  into  Indian 
languages  other  than  Sanskrit  stands  the  Tamil  version  by 
the  immortal  Kamban.  The  elegant  mellifluousness  of 
this  version  is  simply  extraordinary;  from  every  lino  of 
it  it  is  apparent  that  a  great  poet,  full  of  sympathy,  en- 
ters heart  and  soul  into  the  revelation  to  his  Tamalian 
readers  of  the  inner  spirit  of  the  masterpiece  of  a  brother- 
poet.  However,  it  is  certain  that  at  least  1300  years 
elapsed  between  the  composition  of  the  Ifamayantt  and  its 
translation  into  Tamil.  At  this  present  day  this  truly 
Homeric  poem,  the  liamayana,  in  the  various  vernacular 
dresses  it  has  assumed  throughout  India,  is  undoubtedly 
the  chief  folk-song  of  the  Hindus.  The  nomadic  herds- 
men of  Scinde  sing  snatches  of  it  in  their  tents;  the  wild 
Sonthal  mountaineer  croons  verses  of  it  over  his  fire  as 
the  chill  night  darkens  over  the  Vindhyas;  and  the  Tin- 
nevelly  Shanar,  as  he  climbs  his  palmyra,  and  the  nude 
Tamil  fisherman  as  he  casts  his  net  amongst  the  triple 
breakers  of  Cape  Comorin,  hum  over  to  themselves  the 
soft  and  silver-chiming  quatrains  of  "The  Sojourn  of 
Kama."  R.  C.  CALDWELL. 

Ram,  Battering.     See  BATTERIXG-RAM. 
Ram'bla,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  has 
some  manufactures  of  pottery  and  woollen  stuffs.    P.  5926. 

Rambouillet',  Hotel  de,  the  name  generally  given 
to  a  social  circle  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  gath- 
ered around  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  marquise  de  Rambouil- 
let, and  her  daughter,  Julie  d'Angennes,  duchess  de  Mon- 
tausier,  and  which  exercised  a  very  conspicuous  influence 
on  French  language,  literature,  and  civilization.  Catherine 
de  Vivonne,  a  daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Pisani,  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  by  a  Roman  lady,  was  b.  in  1588  at 
Home,  and  married  in  1600  to  the  marquis  de  Rambouillet. 
When  she  was  presented  at  the  French  court  she  found  its 
tone  and  manners  so  coarse  anil  frivolous  that  she  deter- 
mined to  form  a  court  of  her  own.  She  succeeded  ;  her 
house  soon  became  the  place  where  all  who  had  genius, 
wit,  learning,  talent,  or  taste  assembled,  and  from  these 
reunions  originated  the  French  Academy,  the  highest  au- 
thority of  French  literature,  and  the  aafrnin,  the  most  prom- 
inent feature  of  French  civilization.  The  influence  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet  on  conversation  and  language,  man- 
ners and  morals,  was  very  great,  and  must,  generally  speak- 
ing, bo  called  highly  beneficial;  but  it  occasioned  imita- 
tions which  were  merely  ridiculous  (see  Moliere,  Les  Pre- 
cieutes  ridicules),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  became  itself  a  sort  of  literary  coterie,  with  its 
prejudices  and  its  intrigues.  (See  Roderer,  Histoirc  de  la 
Societe  polie  en  France  pendant  le  17  Siecle  (1835),  and 
Charles  Livet,  Preeieux  et  Precieuaes  (1859).) 

Rum  ran'  (JEAX  PHILIPPE),  b.  Sept.  25, 1683,  at  Dijon, 
where  his  father  was  an  organist;  travelled  from  1701  to 
1717  in  Italy  and  Southern  France  as  violinist  in  the 
orchestra  of  a  troupe  of  strolling  actors ;  was  appointed 
organist  successively  in  Lille,  Clermont,  and  Paris,  and 
published  in  1722  his  Trait?  de  V Harmonic,  in  1726  NOH- 
veau  fyttime  de  Mutir/ue  thforiqne,  and  in  1732  Diieerta- 
tion  (tur  les  differentcs  Metkodes  d' Accompagncment.  Having 
acquired  by  these  works  a  great  name  as  a  reformer  of 
theoretical  music,  he  began  composing  for  the  stage.  In 
1732  his  opera  llipprth/te  et  Aricle  had  complete  success, 
and  he  now  composed  about  twenty  operas  and  ballets,  be- 
sides minor  pieces  of  music,  which  gavo  him  rank  beside 
Lully,  who  at  that  time  reigned  almost  absolutely  on  the 
etage.  I).  Sept.  12,  1704. 

Ram'eses,  the  name  of  several  Egyptian  monarchs, 
signifying  the  "  nascent  sun,"  and  used  principally  by  the 
kings  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  dynasties.  A  prince 
named  Rames  (not  Rameses)  appears  among  those  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  invested  with  the  title  of  king,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  reigned  independently.  The  next 
Ramses  is  Rameses  I.,  the  first  monarch  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  who  restored  the  native  rule  in  Egypt  after  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  He  appears  to  have  car- 
ried on  war  with  the  Khita  or  Hittites,  with  whom  he  made 
a  treaty,  and  to  have  made  a  prison  for  the  slaves  or  pris- 
oners taken  during  his  wars  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign, 
dedicated  to  Khem  or  Amon  Horus.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Biban-cl-Moluk,  or  "Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings," 
at  Thebes.  His  grandson,  Rameses  II.,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  and  the  supposed 
Sesostris.  He  ascended  the  throne  at  an  early  age,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  directed  his  arms  against 
Kush  or  Ethiopia  on  the  S.,  which  he  reduced  under  his 
sway,  imposing  on  it  his  viceroy  and  receiving  consider- 
able tribute.  The  great  event  of  his  reign  was  the  cam- 


paign against  the  Khita  or  supposed  Hittites  in  his  fifth 
year,  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  of  Thebes, 
Abusimbel  (or  Ipsatubul),  and  Beitonalli,  and  described  in 
the  panegyric  of  Pentaur,  a  scribe  of  the  period.  Rameses 
defeated  a  confederation  of  the  Khita.  the  people  of  Car- 
chemish,  the  Chalybes,  Ilion,  and  the  Dardani  at  the  N.  W. 
of  Kadeshon  (the  Orontes),  after  alone  in  his  chariot  es- 
caping from  the  midst  of  a  corps  of  the  enemy.  Many  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Khita  and  one  of  the  allied 
kings  were  drowned  in  the  stream.  The  war  seems  still  to 
have  continued,  for  Rameses  in  his  eighth  year  took  Salem 
(or  Jerusalem),  Tapura  (or  Debir),  Bethanah,  and  Kanana. 
In  his  twenty-first  year  he  concluded  an  extraditionary 
treaty  with  the  Khita,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  king 
of  that  country.  Ho  also  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
in  wars  with  the  Amorites,  Canaanites,  the  Libyans,  includ- 
ing the  Tahennu  and  the  Maxyes,  and  the  Syrians.  The 
affairs  of  the  S.  attracted  his  attention,  especially  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  gold-mines,  and  he  built  or  enlarged 
the  temples  at  Oerf  Hussein,  Sebna,  and  Abusimbel,  forti- 
fying the  E.  of  Egypt  with  a  great  wall  from  Pclusium  to 
Heliopolis,  and  the  towns  of  Heroopolis  and  Tanis  with 
forts  built  in  his  name.  He  states  400  years  intervened 
between  the  Shepherd  kings  and  his  rule.  Thebes  rose  to 
great  magnificence  during  his  government.  He  reigned 
upward  of  sixty-six  years,  and  was  entombed  in  the  Biban- 
el-Moluk  at  Thebes.  Rameses  III.  (the  Rhampsinitus  of 
Herodotus)  was  the  second  king  of  the  twentieth  dynasty, 
the  son  of  Sctnecht,  who  overthrew  the  foreign  petty 
princes  who  distracted  the  country,  and  once  more  restored 
the  native  sway.  On  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  Rameses 
reorganized  the  kingdom  and  improved  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  composed  of  Sardinians  and  Libyans,  as  well 
as  native  forces.  In  his  fifth  year  he  had  to  sustain  an 
invasion  of  the  Maxycs  and  Libyans,  led  by  five  kings; 
these  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Three  years  later 
a  confederation  composed  of  Pclasgi,  Tcukrians,  Sicilians, 
Daunians,  and  Oscans  landed  on  the  coast  of  Palestine, 
overran  the  land  of  the  Khita,  Carchemish,  Aradus,  and 
the  Amorites,  and  advanced  to  the  eastern  frontier  and 
mouths  of  the  Nile.  Rameses  assembled  an  army  at  Taha 
in  Palestine  and  a  fleet  on  the  Nile,  and  defeated  the  in- 
vaders with  great  slaughter.  He  also  had  a  successful 
campaign  against  the  Libyans,  who  again  invaded  Egypt. 
After  the  restoration  of  peace  he  had  made  a  reservoir  at 
Ainau  or  Beersheba,  despatched  fleets  to  Arabia,  obtained 
copper  from  the  foundries  of  Ataka  or  Athak,  and  turquoise 
from  the  Sarbit-et-Khadim  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  South  ho 
had  also  subdued,  and  given  during  his  reign  magnificent 
donations  to  the  temples  of  Heliopolis,  Memphis,  and 
Thebes.  His  later  days  were  disturbed  by  domestic  trea- 
son, and  after  a  reign  of  above  thirty-one  years  he  was 
buried  in  the  Biban-cl-Moluk  at  Thebes.  His  successors, 
Rameses  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.,  were  insignificant 
rulers,  and  the  most  remarkable  event  known  of  the  reign 
of  Rameses  IX.  is  a  sacrilegious  robbery  of  the  tombs  of 
the  ancient  kings  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign.  Ra- 
meses X.and  XI.  were  unimportant  monarchs.  The  reign 
of  Rameses  XII.  has  been  recorded  in  the  temple  of  Choris 
on  account  of  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  Bakhten  and  the  mission  of  the  god  Choris  in  his  ark 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Rameses  to  expel  a  demon  from 
the  body  of  the  sister  of  the  Egyptian  queen.  The  ark 
and  priests  of  the  god,  richly  rewarded,  returned  to  Thebes 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  king's  reign.  Rameses 
XIII.,  the  last  of  the  Ramcssids  of  the  twentieth  dynasty, 
was  also  an  inglorious  monarch.  Their  reigns  are  supposed 
to  have  ended  about  n.  c.  1000. 

The  name  of  Rameses,  or  Ramesse,  was  that  of  the 
treasure-city  built  by  the  Hebrews,  evidently  named  after 
one  of  these  monarchs,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  Rame- 
ses II.,  the  name  of  the  monarch  who  oppressed  the  Is- 
raelites, and  father  of  Menephthat,  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.  Owing  to  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  this 
period,  whether  it  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth 
dvnasty,  some  have  supposed  the  city  to  be  named  after 
Rames,  the  prince  already  mentioned,  but  the  name  was 
Ramesse,  not  Rames.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  Para- 
messu,  or  Rameses,  better  known  as  Tanis,  on  the  Tanitio 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  city  whence  the  Exodus  took 
place.  In  the  campaign  of  Rameses  III.  a  Migdol  of  Ra- 
meses is  represented.  SAMUEL  Bmrit. 

Ram'ie,  or  China  Grass,  the  fibre  otSakmeria  nirea, 
an  Asiatic  plant  of  the  order  tTrticacca;.  This  fibre  is 
stronger  than  hemp,  more  durable  when  woven  than  linen, 
and  almost  as  lustrous  as  silk.  The  goods  known  as  grass- 
cloth  are  made  in  China  from  this  fibre.  Experiments  have 
fully  shown  the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  our  cotton 
States  for  the  production  of  ramie-fibre,  superior  in  quality 
even  to  that  of  Java.  It  can  be  harvested  three  times  a 
year,  producing  in  all  some  1500  pounds  of  fully-prepared 
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rnmic  per  acre.  It  in  perennial,  requires  comparatively 
little  hiniir  :ui<I  attention,  has  few  insert  enemies,  and  stands 
a  rainy  season  or  a  <lr"iiLplit  with  little  injury.  It  is  man- 
ufactured In  some  extent  in  Europe. 

Rainmac'ca,  town  c,r  Sicily,  province  of  Catania, 
ahcuit  17  miles  from  Caltagirom-.  in  a  dUtriel  MTV  rich  in 
olives.  In  its  neighborhood  if  the  site  of  the  ancient 
l'ii/i'-<i.  and  some  ruins  of  its  famous  temple  .-till  e\i-t. 
The  bituminous  lake  Nastia  il  also  near  this  town.  P. 
1180. 

Ram    Moduli    Roy,  b.  at    Burdwan,   Bengal,  about 

1771.  belonged  In   a.  wealthy  lirahmanii-al  faTiiily  ;   studied 

krit,  1'ersitin,  and   Arable;   reside.1   tor  some  time  in 

Thibet;  learned  English:  held  fur  five  years  the  office  of 

n-\  cnue  collector    in    theilistriet    "'{'    RnBgpOOrj    eilite.l  t  In- 

Bengal  H<rnl<l  in  English  ;  wits  in  ls;;n  -cut  to  the  Ilritish 
court  from  the  sovereign  of  Delhi.  D.  at  liristnl  Sept.  '27. 
Hi-  «:is  ;i  grant  scholar  and  a  111:111  of  powerful  con- 
ception.  lie  early  renounced  the  Brahnianieal  faith,  and 
exposed  with  great  boldness  its  incongruity  with  human 
rra-on.  Much  attention  was  attracted  in  lsi>n  to  hi-  /', ' 

r,  jit*  nl  J>  HUH,  tin-  final,'  In  1'i'it't    uml  H,ij,/,ini  **,  pnlilished 

in  English,  Sanskrit,  and  Bengalee,  and  written  from  a 
I'nitarian  standpoint. 

Ittliiinod  ,  town  of  British  India,  presidency  of  Mad- 
ras, in  hit.  '.1°  1.1'  NT.,  Ion.  78°  50'  E.,  on  the  Vny'ah.  It  is 
well  built  and  strongly  fortified,  and  its  climate,  though 
Imt.  i<  hnil thy.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  coarse  woollen 
fabrics.  P.  about  13,000. 

Ra'moth  Cil'riul  [lleb..  "heights  of  Oilcad  "].  first 
mentioned  in  Kent,  iv.  4:'..  a  Levitical  city  and  nne  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan.  Aha  It. 
seventh  king  of  Israel,  fell  in  battle  there  about  s!i7  11.  r.. 
and  his  son  Johoram,  ninth  king  of  Israel,  was  severely 
wounded  there  about  SS4.  As  identified  by  lie-eniiis.  K*- 
tfiilt  [Arable  adaptation  of  Snlm*  Hit-niti-ii*.  "Mered 

forest" cupic.s  the  old  site.  Il  is  about  '-':'.  miles  \.  K. 

of  Jericho,  up  the  wady  Shaib,  only  2  or  :!  miles  from  Hie 
summit  of  .lebel  (Ish'a.  the  view  from  whieh  is  considered 
the  finest  in  Palestine.  |-:s  Salt  has  a.  population  of  about 
-IIMM),  ,,f  whom  .1 ire  Christians.  R.  I).  HITI  llroi  K. 

Ram'pion,  the  f'.iw/i.nm/.i  ropum-nlna  (order  Cam- 
panulaceje  i,  a  perennial  European  herb  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  its  white,  carrot-shaped  root,  and  for  its  leaves, 
whieh  arc  ased  in  salads.  It  is  principally  grown  in  Italy 
and  France,  but  little  if  at  all  in  the  I  .  s! 

Ram'say  (ALLAN),  b.  at  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire,  Scot- 
land. Oct.  l.'i,  H'.sf);  was  in  early  life  a  wigmaker  at  Edin- 
burgh  :  afterward  became  a  bookseller,  and  printed  many 
poems,  Scottish  and  English,  usually  on  "  broadsides"  or 
single  sheets.  He  ultimately  acquired  considerable  celeb- 
rity, and  his  1 kslmp  having  become  a  favorite  resort  of 

the  literary  men  of  Edinburgh,  he  enlarged  his  business, 
becoming  a  publisher,  and  started  the  first  circulating  li- 
brary in  Scotland.  The  first  collected  volume  of  his  poems 
appealed  in  1721  ;  others  were  soon  added,  of  which  the 
most  popular  were  The  Ten-Tnllr  .1/i'x.-. //.my  (4  vols., 
17241,  Tin-  I,'.  :,!/••  M-iiliiTil,  a  Scott  Pattoral  C'o,«,./v 

(K-'.'H,  and  .1    f.,/t,,-t;,,i,   of   Thirl,!    h',,l,lr.,   (1730).       Haul 

say  was  an  industrious  collector  of  old  popular  songs,  and 
to  him  must  be  credited  the  preservation  of  many  relies 
of  ancient  Scottish  literature.  L>.  at  Edinburgh  Jan.  7, 
17.~'S.  Tlie  best  e.lition  of  his  poetical  works  is  that  of 
George  Chalmers  (London,  2  vols..  Ismi;  new  ed.,  Paisley, 
1874). — His  son,  ALLAN,  b.  at  Edinburgh  in  1711.  In.  am. 
an  eminent  portrait-painter  at  London;  became  principal 
painter  to  (icorge  III.  17i>7.  and  was  atone  time  considered 
i  though  without  reason)  a  rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He 
figured  in  literary  circles  as  a  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
published  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  essays,  chiefly  po- 
litical. D.  at  Dover  Aug.  10,  I7SI. 

Ramsay  (.\XHUKW   ('HOMBII:),   LL.D..  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at 

(llasgow.  Scotland.  Jan.  ::l.  ISM;  educated  at  his  native 
city:  was  appointed  a  member  .  if  the  geological  survev  of 
(ireat  P.ritain  IMI  ;  became  a  director  of  that  work  1845; 
profeuor  of  geology  at  I'liivcrsity  College,  London.  1SI^: 
lecturer  at  the  Koyal  School  ,,f  Mines  |s;,i  :  was  president 

Of  the   ecological   Society    1SC.J  .1;:].   ami    | ,„„.   .lircetor. 

general  of  the  geological  survev,  and  also  of  the  museum 
of  practical  geology  1872.  Author  of  numerous  memoirs 
on  theoretical  questions  in  geology,  of  works  on  the  gcol- 
OBJ  Of  \rran  I  IMI  I.  North  Wales  (1858),  and  Switzerland 
1800),  of  I'll,/*;,-,,!  ll,,,!,,,,,/  t, ,,,!  I,'.,, i/ni/, hi/  ,:l'  I!,-,,,!  Brit- 
ain ( lSd:;i.  and  of  a  large  Geoloyicnl  Mop  of  E*ala»d  ,,ml 
\\'<il<-»  (1859). 

ItaniMiy  (Avr.RKW  MI.TIAKI.),  T.1..D.,  known  as  the 
CIIKV.U. IKK  UK  RAMSAV,  b.  ill  Ayrshire.  Scotland,  in  Hi-^i'i: 
was  cilu.-atrd  at  the  t'niversity  of  Edinburgh;  was  con- 
verted to  Roman  Catholicism  by  Fenclon  during  a 


dence  at  Cambray :  became  successively  preceptor  to  the 
duke  de  Chateau  Thierry,  to  the  prince  dc  Turentie,  and 

to  the  two  sons  ..f  il Pretender,"  Charles  Kdward  and 

Henry,  then  residing  at  Rome:  and  was  made  a  knight  of 
the  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  thus  acquiring  the  honorary  title 
by  which  he  is  usually  known.  Kcturni  ml  in 

1"2.~>,  he  lived  several  years  with  the  duke  of  Argyll,  mid 
was  afterward  intendant  in  the  family  of  the  prince  <le 
Turcnne  until  his  death  at  St.  liermain  en  l.avc.  I 

May  li,  174.').     He  wrote  n crous  works  in  French,  of 

which  the  best  were  the  I'.../.!.,..  ,/,   I',,,-,,,  i'2  vol-..  i 
an  imitation  of  Fcncl..t  .....  and  biographies  of 

K.-nclon  l  17 2.'!  i  and  of  Marshal  Turi-iine  I  17:;..  .  In  Kng 
lish  he  wrote  '/'/..  /Vn7.,».iy>Ai'.-.,/  /'/-riir/y./.  H  ,,f  .\utiii-, ,!  .(,.</ 
/,',..,./../  Religion  ..../  i.n/'.. /./../  .'.,  n  <1, .,,,,  t^i,-,,! 

<i,-ilir,  which  appeared  after  his  death  ((ilasgow,  2  vol«. 
It. i.  1743). 

Ramsay  (DAVIK),  M.  ]>.,  b.  in  Lancaster  co.,  I'a.,  Apr. 

2.  17111 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  17o.">:  studied  i 
the  rnivcr-ily  of  Pennsylvania.-  settle, 1  as  a  physi.-iaii  at 
Charleston,  S.  ('..  177:;;  >er\<-'l  in  the  war  of  the  I:- 
tion  as   a  field-surgeon,  participating   in   the    .-ii-io-    nf   Sa 
\atinah;    was   a   leading    liieinl.er    of   the    South    I'aroliua 
legislature    1778-83,  and  of  the  "council  of  safety"  at 
Charlc-ion.on  the  capture  of  which  city  he  was  treated  by 

the   lirilish  as  a   hostage   and    kept    eleven   month-  in 

confinement  in  St.  Augu-tine.  Flu.,  1780-81;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ('until;  >css  1782-84,  and  again  I7v, 
80;  was  acting  pn-.-i.lent  of  Congress  during  most  of  the 
latter  period,  on  account  of  the  .sickness  of  Hancock  ;  pnb- 

li-heil  a    II 'i*li.  I'll  i  if  tht  RfVulvli'1,1  in  Sini'l,   /'..,..//,,..  I  J  \  ol-.. 

in   li,r,,l,,t;,iii  (2  M.I-..  17'.in,, 

a  /.//".  "i'  ll',..A/,i./(..a  I  IMll  i,  a  lli,l,,ry  i,/'  Sunlli  I',, ,•„/;„„ 
[I>"S|,  and  an  abridgment  of  universal  history,  posthu- 
m»u-ly  published  (12  \ols.(  1819),  besides  medical  and 
other  essays,  lie  married  a  daughter  of  Prcs.  Wither- 
j-poou  of  Princeton,  and  again  Martini,  .laughter  of  Hen- 
ry l.ainens.  of  whom  he  published  a  memoir  in  IMI.  Dur- 
ing I  he  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Ramsay  was  a 
meml.i-r  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  and  for  much 
of  the  time  president  of  the  senate.  D.  at  Charle.-t..n 
)f  1815,  from  a  wound  inflicted  by  a  lunatic  two  days 

I).  'I'"!  I". 

Ramsay  (F.nw.tnn  BANXKBMAS),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bal- 
main,  Kincardineshire.  Scotland,  Jan.  31,  17U3:  graduated 
at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1815;  took  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  ;  was  a  curate  in  Somersetshire  several 
years;  became  minir-icr  of  St.  John's  church,  Edinburgh, 
1830,  and  dean  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  of  - 
land  IMI.  11.  at  Edinburgh  I>cc.  27.1872.  Author  of 
several  popular  works,  including  a  Mnmnil  of  Cntn-htticttl 
Ju*trui'tii,n  (  is;,!).  Memoir  of  Itr.  Clialmerl  (1867),  Kemi- 
>*  ../'  ^''•i>rti*h  Life  ninl  Character  (1857;  2d  series, 
1861).  //'..,../,..  „/'  Chriitian  r'A.i.-.i.  (. ,- ( 1858),  The  Ckrit- 
tlitn  Life  (1859),  and  Puljiit  Table-Talk  (1898). 

Ramsay  (IlKORnK  I).),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1800;  grad- 
uated from  the  U.  P.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the 
artillery  1S20  ;  transferred  to  the  ordnance  corps,  with  rank 
of  captain,  1S35  ;  in  war  with  Mexico  he  served  as  ordnance 
officer  of  the  army  of  occupation  ;  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Monterey,  and  was  Gen.  Taylor's  chief  of  ordnance 
June,  1847,  to  May,1848.  Subsequently  commanded  various 
arsenals,  and  in  Sept.,  1863,  became  chief  of  ordnance  with 
rank  of  brigadier-general.  Retired  Sept.,  1864,  though 
continued  on  inspection  duty  and  in  command  of  Wash- 
ington arsenal  until  1870. 

Ramsay  (XATHAXIKI.),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  May  1, 
1771.  brother  of  David  and  son  of  James,  who  emigrated 
from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania  ;  graduated  at 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  studied  law  and  became  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  Cecil  co.,  Md.  Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolutionary  war  ho  entered  the  army,  and  was  in 
active  sen  ice  for  the  greater  part  of  the  contest.  At  the 
battle  of  Monimiuth  he  commanded  a  Maryland  regiment. 
<!en.  U'a-hingtoii  arrived  on  the  field  at  the  juncture  when 
the  retreat  of  (Jen.  Lee  threatened  to  terminate  in  a  total 
rout,  and  calling  to  him  Cols.  Stewart  (also  of  Maryland) 
and  Itamsay.  and  taking  the  latter  by  the  hand,  said  (as 
relate, 1  by  an  eve-witness  on  Washington's  staff,  the  late 
James  McIIenry.  stih-equentrj  secretary  of  war),  ••  (ientlc- 
men,  1  .-hall  depend  .  n  you  to  check  with  your  two  regi 
nii-ni.-  the  enemy  till  I  can  form  the  main  army."  "We 
shall  check  them."  said  Ramsay — a  pledge  fulfilled,  but 
at  the  cost  of  their  entire  command.  Stewart  was  early 
wounded  nnd  carried  off  the  field;  Ramsay  maintained 
tin-  ground  till,  left  without  troops,  he  was,  cut  down  in  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  sonic  British  dragoons,  and  left 
for  dead  on  the  field.  This  important  ever 

gratefully  remembered  by  Washington,  who  when   Presi- 
dent made  Ramsay  marshal,  and  soon  after  naral  officer, 
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at  Baltimore.  By  his  second  wife,  Charlotte  Hall,  of  liar- 
ford  co.,  Col.  Rainsay  has  left  descendants  in  Maryland. 
He  was  a  devout  man,  of  singular  modesty  and  simplicity, 
probity,  and  great  benevolence.  D.  at  Baltimore  Oct.  23, 
1817.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Ramsaytown,  p.-v.,  Yancey  co.,  N.  C.     P.  452. 

Rams'den  (JESSK),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Salterhebble,  near 
Halifax,  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1735  ;  was  at  first  a  cloth- 
dresser,  afterward  became  an  instrument-maker,  and  ex- 
hibited great  ingenuity  in  improving  the  construction  of 
sextants  and  telescopes.  Having  married  the  daughter  of 
Dollond,  he  acquired  an  interest  in  the  letters  patent  for 
achromatic  telescopes,  and  constructed  instruments  for 
several  continental  observatories,  all  of  which  were  noted 
for  the  perfection  of  their  object-glasses.  D.  at  Brighton 
Nov.  5,  1800,  leaving  a  sum  of  money  to  his  workmen. 

Ramseur  (STEPHEN  D.),  b.  in  North  Carolina  1837; 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered 
the  artillery  July,  1860;  resigned  Apr.  6,  1S61,  and  entered 
the  service  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  in  which  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  At  the  battle  of  Cedar 
Creek,  Oct.  1'J,  1864,  while  in  command  of  a  division,  he 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  Oct.  21,  18C4. 

Ram'sey,  county  of  N.  Dakota,  formed  since  the  census 
of  1870,  borders  on  the  line  of  British  America,  includes 
Pembina  and  Stump  lakes  and  a  portion  of  Miniwakan  or 
Devil's  Lake  in  the  S.  W.  corner.  The  surface  consists  of 
rolling  prairie,  agriculture  being  the  only  industry.  Area, 
about  1500  sq.  m. 

Ramsey,  county  of  E.  Minnesota,  on  Mississippi  River, 
consists  of  an  elevated  table-land,  partly  prairie  and  partly 
forest;  is  crossed  by  several  railroads.  Agriculture,  dairy- 
ing, and  stock-raising  are  important  industries;  also  lum- 
bering and  manufactures,  the  latter  being  centred  in  St. 
Paul,  the  capital  both  of  the  county  and  of  the  State. 
Area,  200  sq.  m.  P.  23,085. 

Ramsey,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fayette  co..  III.,  on  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.  P.  18B2. 

Ramsey,  tp.,  Anoka  co.,  Minn.,  on  Mississippi  River 
and  on  Chicago  Minnesota  and  St.  Paul  and  Southern 
Minnesota  R.  Rs.  P.  265. 

Ramsey  (ALEXANDER),  b.  near  Harrisburg,  Pa,,  Sept. 
8,  181;">;  was  a  Whig  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 1S43-47;  appointed  by  Pres.  Taylor  governor  of 
Minnesota  Territory  1849,  ho  negotiated  treaties  with  the 
Dakotas  and  Chippewas,  acquiring  for  the  U.  S.  large 
tracts  of  land ;  was  mayor  of  St.  Paul  1855,  governor  of 
the  State  1858-62,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1863-75. 

Ramsey  (FRANCIS  M.),  b.  Apr.  5,  18.35,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Oct.  5, 
1850;  became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1S.36,  a  lieutenant 
in  1858.  a  commander  in  1866;  served  during  the  civil 
war  with  distinguished  gallantry  on  the  Western  waters 
and  in  both  the  Fort  Fisher  fights,  and  commended  for 
"  skill,  conduct,  judgment,  and  bravery." 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKKR. 

Rams'gate,  town  of  England,  county  of  Kent,  on  the 
E.  const  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  celebrated  as  a  watcrim'- 
place.  P.  11,838. 

Ra'mus  (PETER),  (PIERRE  DE  r.A  RAMEE),  b.  at  Cuth, 
department  of  Somme,  Franco,  in  151: 5,  in  humble  circum- 
stances ;  studied  under  great  difficulties  at  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  published  in  1543  his  Animadvertimtim  in 
Uittlcclicrini  Ariitotelii  Libri  XX.  and  Institutionnm  llialec- 
ticariini  Libri  III.,  in  which  he  attacked  Aristotle  and  the 
scholastic  method  of  philosophizing  with  great  boldness. 
The  university,  the  Church,  the  Parliament,  took  great 
offence ;  the  books  were  condemned,  and  the  author  for- 
bidden to  teach.  By  the  favor  of  the  king  he  was  never- 
theless afterward  appointed  at  the  university,  and  contin- 
ued till  his  death  his  opposition  against  the  empty  subtleties 
of  the  philosophy  of  his  time.  In  1561  he  embraced  Prot- 
estantism, and  was  killed  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Aug.  24,  1572. 

Ram,  Water.    See  HYDRAULIC  RAM,  by  J.  P.  FRIZELL. 

Ranee,  de  (DOMINIQUE  ARMAND  JEAN  LF.BOUTHILLIER), 
b.  at  Paris  Jan.  9,  1026  ;  enjoyed  while  yet  a  boy  several 
large  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1651,  but  led  nevertheless  a  very  dissipated  life  until  in 
1660  he  gave  all  his  property  to  the  poor,  renounced  his 
benefices,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  where 
he  introduced  rules  of  the  severest  asceticism  and  founded 
the  order  of  the  Trappists.  D.  Oct.  27,  1700.  He  wrote 
Trailf  tie  la  Saiutftt  et  (leg  Devoirs  de  la  Vie  monastiqne 
(1683)  and  Jielation  fie  la  Vic  et  de  la  Mort  de  quclquee 
Religicux  de  la  Trappe  (4  vols.,  1696).  (See  Marsollier, 
Vie  de  Jiance,  1703.) 


Ranche  [Sp.  ranelm],  in  the  parts  of  the  U.  S.  near 
Mexico  is  the  name  applied  to  large  farms,  especially  those 
devoted  to  stock-raising.  The  term  more  correctly  desig- 
nates the  buildings  upon  such  an  establishment.  Some  of 
the  ranches  comprise  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 

Ranco'cas,  p.-v.,  Willingborough  tp.,  Burlington  co., 
N.  J. 

Rand  (ASA),  b.  at  Rindge,  N.  H.,  Aug.  6,  1783;  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  1806;  was  for  some  years 
pastor  of  a  Congregational  church  at  Gorham,  Me.;  edited 
the  Christian  Mirror  at  Portland,  Me.,  1822-25;  after- 
ward conducted  at  Boston  the  Jfecorder  and  the  Youth's 
Companion;  established  in  1833  a  book-store  and  printing- 
office  at  Lowell,  where  he  published  the  Lowell  Observer ; 
lectured  against  slavery;  was  pastor  of  churches  at  Pom- 
pey  (1837-42)  and  Peterborough,  N.  Y.,  and  wrote  several 
volumes  of  sermons  and  polemical  theology.  D.  at  Ash- 
burnham,  Mass.,  Aug.  24,  1871. 

Rand  (BENJAMIN  HOWARD),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  in  1827;  graduated  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
1848:  became  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  College  1853  and  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
1864;  has  written  for  several  medical  periodicals;  edited 
Metcalfo's  Caloric  (2  vols.,  1859)  and  published  Mr,l :,-•,! 
t '/I'liiixlri/  for  Mtudrnts  (1855)  and  Elements  of  Mi.><fir>i/ 
Chemistry  (1866). — His  sister,  MARION  II.  RAND  (b.  1824; 
d.  at  (Jrahamville,  S.  C.,  1849),  wrote  poems,  of  which 
specimens  may  be  found  in  May's  Female  Poets. 

Rand  (Emit-so  SPRAGUE),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 
1834;  graduated  at  Harvard  1855,  at  Cambridge  Law 
School  1857,  and  became  a  law-partner  of  his  father,  of 
the  same  name.  Author  of  Life-Memories  and  other  J'ocins 
(1SJJJ),  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden  (1863),  Garilen- 
Floiccrs,  How  to  Cultivate  them  (1866);  of  works  on  Green- 
house  Plants  and  on  Orchids;  editor  of  several  volumes  on 
botany  and  entomology,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  peri- 
odical literature. 

Rand  (ISAAC),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Charlestown,  Mas?.,  Apr. 
27,  1743;  graduated  at  Harvard  1761;  accompanied  Prof. 
Winthrop  to  Newfoundland  in  that  year  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus;  studied  medicine;  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  physicians  of  Boston,  and  was  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  1798-1804.  D.  at  Bos- 
ton Dec.  11,  1822.  Author  of  several  medical  essays  and 
treatises. 

Rau'dall,  tp.,  Kenosha  co.,  Wis.     P.  533. 

Randall  (ALEXANDER  WILLIAMS),  b.  in  Montgomery 
co.,  N.  Y.,  in  Oct.,  1819;  studied  law;  settled  at  Wauke- 
sha,  Wis.,  1840;  became  postmaster  of  that  town  and  its 
representative  in  the  legislature;  was  judge  of  the  second 
"listrk't  1856;  governor  of  Wisconsin  1857-61,  in  which 
capacity  he  rendered  eminent  service  in  raising  volunteers 
for  the  war:  minister  to  Italy  1861-65;  assistant  post- 
mastor-general  1862-66,  and  postmaster-general  1866-69, 
after  which  he  practised  law  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  until  his 
death,  July  25,  1872. 

Randall  (ARCHTBAU>),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1800  ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  181 8;  became  a  successful  lawyer:  was 
appointed  judge  of  common  pleas  1834,  judge  of  the  U.  S. 
district  court  1842.  and  (in  addition)  of  the  circuit  court 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  1844.  In  that  capacity  he  was 
especially  distinguished  for  his  decisions  in  bankruptcy 
cases,  reported  in  the  Pennsylvania  Laic  Journal  1842-46. 
D.  at  Philadelphia  May  30,  1846. 

Randall  (GEORGE  MAXWELL),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Warren,  R.  I., 
in  1810;  graduated  at  Brown  University  1835;  was  for  some 
years  a  Unitarian  clergyman ;  afterward  ministered  to 
an  Episcopalian  church  at  Fall  River;  was  rector  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  1844-65,  during  which  time  he  be- 
came widely  known  as  a  champion  of  his  Church,  editing 
the  Christian  Witness  and  writing  tracts  which  had  a  wide 
circulation ;  was  in  1865  chosen  missionary  bishop  of  Colo- 
rado, having  jurisdiction  also  in  Wyoming  and  Xcw  Mex- 
ico, and  organized  many  churches,  schools,  and  seminaries, 
besides  Jarvis  Hall  at  Denver,  the  first  collegiate  institu- 
tion in  Colorado.  D.  at  Denver  Sept.  28,  1873. 

Randall  (HENRY  STEPHENS),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Madison  co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1811;  graduated  at  Union  College  1830;  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised  ;  be- 
came secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  New  York  1851;  published  several  volumes  on 
agriculture,  sheep-husbandry,  and  education,  besides  offi- 
cial reports  on  education  ;  was  for  some  years  one  of  the 
editors  of  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  author  of  an 
elaborate  Life  of  Jefferson  (3  vols.,  1857).  D.  Aug.  14, 1876. 

Randall  (JAMES  RYDER),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md..  Jan. 
1,  1839:  received  his  education  at  Georgetown  College, 
D.  C.  His  health  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  this 
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institution  before  graduation,  and  sought  its  recuperation 

,  \el.      He    vi-itcd    several    parts   of  South    America. 

and  returned  not  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war. 

In  this  he  ca-t  hi-    lortuiie-  with  the   people   of  the  South. 

gonftltntion   ml  still  frail  and  delicate,  he  rc-orted 

pen  in  the  promotion  of  the  can-e  he  had  cspoii-ed. 

His  "  Maryland,  my  .Maryland  I"   pnbli-hed  in   Apr..   Istil, 

was  ,,.|  t.,  uiu   i,.  -uid  -nng  at  the  hearth-tone  and  in  camp 

from  the  Potomac  I"  the  Kio  Grande.      It  was  the  Marscil 

lai-c  of  the  I'onf,    !  .      i  uher  poems  from  the  pen 

of  Mr.  Randall  were  ••  'I  '  "try,    "  ArliiiL-ion."  and 

,.'-    Lit.-    in    the   HI, I    Land  Vet."     Shortly  after   the 

it  the  war  Mr.  Itandall  became  editor  in  chief  of  the 

it  Augusta,  (in.,  which    position    ho   still 

maintains  i  1S7(',).  A.  II.  SIKI-IIKN.S. 

Itandall  (SiMUBt  J.i,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  10. 

IsJS;  receded  a  n  academ  ie  educa  t  ion  :  becamca  merchant 

lit    Philadelphia:    was    f,,r    -cvcra!    •.  I    the 

i-ity    councils;   served    in    the    State    senate    1  S.'iS   .V.I;    was 

1  to  Congress  as  a  Democrat  IM'iL'.  since  which 

he  ha-   been  colll  inuoil  - 1  \    Ir   •  1,-,-tcd  :    i-  one   of  the  le 
of  bis  party,  and  v.  upported  for  thellomin 

as  Speaker  of  the  I'.  S.  House  of  Representatives  in  Dec., 
1875,  and  was  Speaker  to  complete  the  41th  Congress. 

Randall'*  Island,  in  the  Ka-t  Hiver,  oppo-ito  Xew 
York  City,  contains  the  juvenile  delinquents.'  reformatory, 
infant  ho-pital,  nur-eiics,  and  nursery  hospital.  P.  1710. 

Randaz'zo,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Catania,  in 
the  Val  h,  uioiic.  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Alcantara, 

and  on  one  of  the  m,,-t  frequent,-  I  routes  in  the  summit  of 
Kt mi.  It  lies  about  32  miles  N.  W.  of  Acireale.  in  the 
midst  of  an  almost  tropical  luxuriance  of  \  cgctati  ,11.  The 
ca-tlo  of  I!anda//.o  is  of  Xoriiian  architecture,  and  the 

•nt    church    of  Santa    Maria    iia-   .-till    a  Norman    c\ 
tcrior.  though  the  interior  has  been  barbarously  restored,  ! 
and  i-  only  redeemed  by  some  fine   pictures  by   Vela-qiie/. 
There  are  several  other  churches  of  some  interest,  and  many 

of  the  private  buildings  bear  evident  tra  • t    Norman 

ta-ie.  Mioui  <;  mile-  from  Kauda/./.o  there  is  a  very  curious 
old  ll\  /ant  iue  chapel,  quadrangular  and  surmounted  by  a 
cupola.  The  neiirhhoring  lake,  liurrida,  is  dry  in  summer, 

M  in  winter  it  sends  its  waters  through  a  distance  of   ' 
'.I.,  miles  to  ttie  sea.     The  origin  of  this  town  is  uncertain, 
but  remains  of  baths,  etc.  prove  it  to  be  as  old  as  the  Ro- 
man period       Fa//.e!h,  says  that  in  his   time   (  I.V.IM  it  was 
a  large,  wealthy,   and  noble   city.     The  inhabitants  are 

mostly  npied   in  the   cultivation   and   sale  of  the   rich 

products  of  the  soil,  and  now  number  only  about  8000. 

Ran 'dors,  tow  n  of  Denmark,. Tut  land,  on  the  Guden-Aa, 
entrance  into  the  Kandcrs  Fjord,  is  celebrated  for  its 
glove  manufacture-  and  salmon  fisheries.     P.  9200. 

Itan'dol,  tp.,  Cape  Girardeau  co.,  Mo.     P.  1534. 

It.m  ilolph.  county  of  E.  Alabama,  on   the  Georgia 
boundary,  traversed  by  Tallapoosa  and  Little  Tallaj 
rivers.     Whent.corn.  sweet  potatoes, ,-otton, and  butter  are 
the  -taplc  products,  and  small  quantities  of  gold  are  found. 
Cap.  Wcldonvillc.     Area,  650  sq.  m.     P.  12,006. 

Randolph,  county  of  N.  E.  Arkansas,  on  the  Missouri 
boundary,  watered  b\  Ki_'  I:la,-k.  Little  Ilhlck,  and  trav- 
ersed by  Arkansas  division  of  St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain 
and  Southern  R.  R.  Cap.  Pooahontas.  Area,  870  sq.  m. 
P.  7  li'ii'i. 

Randolph,  county  of  S.  W.  Georgia,  traversed  by 
South  He-tern  K.  R.  of  Georgia,  has  a  level  surface,  and  is 
largely  ,•  , \ered  with  [tine  forests.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
industry.  Cap.  Cuthbcrt.  Area,  400  sq.  in.  P.  10,561. 

Randolph,  county  of  S.  W.  Illinois,  on   Mississippi 

,  watered  by  Kaskaskia  Kiver  and  -cicral  smaller 
streams,  traversed  by  Iron  Mountain  Chester  and  F.ast- 
ern  and  St.  Louis  liellevillo  and  Southern  Illinois  R.  Rs., 
has  a  broken  surface  and  a  very  fertile  soil,  producing  im- 
nicii-e  crops  of  w  heat  and  corn  and  considerable  quantities 
of  oats.  hay.  sorghum  molasses,  wool,  and  butter,  has  10 
saw-mills  and  above  :;n  manufactories,  chiefly  of  carriages, 
wiigons.  -addlery.  harnesses,  and  agricultural  implement!. 
Cap.  Chester.  Area.  I'.llll  sq.  ,„.  p.  2U.S59. 

Randolph,  county  of  E.  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio  bound- 
ary, trincrsed  by  White.  Mississincua.  and  Whitewater 
rucrs  and  by  four  railroads,  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a 
fertile  soil;  produces  wheat,  corn,  wool,  and  butter,  is  well 
supplied  with  stock,  has  I '.I  saw  mills.  7  llouring-mills.  4 
tanneries,  and  -everal  manufactories  of  carriages  and  fur- 
niture. Cap.  Winchester.  Area,  440  sq.  m.  P.  L'L'.SI.L.'. 

Randolph,  county  of  N".  .Missouri,  watered  by  E.  and 
Middle  forks  of  Chariton  Kiver.  and  traversed  by  Mi--onri 
Kansas  and  Texas  and  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  Northern 
R.  Its.,  has  a  level  surface,  partly  prairie,  with  considerable 
timber,  and  produces  immense  crops  of  tobacco.  Other 


staple  products  are  corn,  oat*,  sorghum  molamn'-.  honey. 
wool,  and  butter.  There  arc  mines  of  hitmninon-  ,,,al.:ind 
gold  is  found  in  quartz.  Cap.  Hunt.-ville.  Area,  4.',ll  sq.  m. 

Randolph unty  of  Central  North  Carolina.  tra\  - 

by  Deep  and  I'harie  river*:   has  a  rolling  -url 
culture  is  the   leading  interest.     Cap.  Ashborough.      ' 

Randolph,  county  in  the  X.  K.  part  ,,f  We-!  Virginia, 
traversed  by  se\era!  parallel  raiiL'e-  ot  the  \lle^baii\  .Moun- 
tain-, of  w  hich  the  pi  incipal  chain  i-  the  I-!,  honn 

nany  stream-,  which  unite  to  form  Client  mid  Motion 

gahcla  rlTersj   at nds  in  mineral  wealth,  especially 

iron,  and  salt.      Agriculture  i-  the  leading  indil-tr\  .     Con 

Me  quantities  of  maple  -uirar.  w,,,,l.  and  butter  are 
produced.      Cap.  lieverly.      Area,  Unit  sq.  m.      I' 

Randolph,  p.-v.,  Kibb  60,  Ala.,  on  Sdma  Koine  and 
Dalton  It.  K.  P.  . 

Randolph,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  .McLean  (•"..  111.,  on    II 
Central   It.   It.      P. 

Randolph,  tp.,  Ohio  e,,.,  Ind.     P.  3475. 

Randolph,   tp..   Tippecanoc  en.,    Ind.,  on   I.oni 
New    Mliany  and  Chicago  R.   1!.      !>.  '.i|s. 
Randolph,  p.  tp..   Norfolk  co.,  Ma--..  1.',  mile- 

I'.o-ton.  ,.n    (lid    Colony    li.   I!.,  wa       incorporated    in 
and  contains  ;;  churches  and  I  chapel,  I   ii,w-pa|"  i.a  pub 
lie  library  and    building  donated  by  the  hcii  s  of  C,,l.  Koyal 
Turner,  and  built  of  Qniiu-y  and    Kandolph  granite,  i 
tional   and    saving-   hank.  I   high    school,  maintained  prin- 
cipally from  a  fund  bequeathed  by  Hon.  Amu 
with  several  grammar  and  primary  schools,  m.t 

Of   boot-,   shoes,  and    Woollen   good-.        P.    . 

D.  II.  HirxFonn,  En.  ••Xmiroi.K  Co.  RtO] 
Randolph,  (p..  Dakota  co..  .Minn.     P.  170. 

Randolph,  p.-v..  in  the  village  of  Renick,  Kandolph 

e ....   Mo.,  on  North  Missouri    K.  ]!. 

Randolph,  tp..  St.  Francois  co.,  Mo.     P.  676. 

Randolph,  tp.,  Coos  co.,  N.  II.     P.  138. 

Randolph,  tp..  Iturlington  co.,  N.  J.     P.  450. 

Randolph,  tp.,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.     P.  5111. 

Randolph,  p.-tp..  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Atlantic 
and  Great  Wc-tern  R.  R.,  18  miles  W.  ,  !  .  has 

4  churches,  the  Chamberlain  Institute  and    Female 
inary,  I  hotels.  1  newspaper,  and  repair-shops.     Principal 
hu-ine-s.  fanning  and  dairying.     1'.  2167. 
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Randolph,  tp.,  Mom  _»,mery  co.,  0.     P.  2077. 

Randolph,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Portage  co.,  0.     P.  1564. 

Randolph,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  17-12. 

Randolph,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orange  co.,  Vt.,  on  Central 
Vermont  R.  R.  P.  2829. 

Randolph,  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  Va.     P.  24m'. 

Randolph,  tp.,  Columbia  co..  Wis.     P.  1157. 

Randolph,  v.,  Courtland  tp.,  Columbia  oo.,  Wis.    P.  61. 

Randolph,  p.-v.,  Dodge  co.,  Wis. 

Randolph  (Kimi-xii),  b.  in   Virginia  Aug.  10. 
nephew  of  Peyton  and  son  of  John   Kandolph.  attorney- 
general  of  Virginia,  a  lending  royalist  (b.   172s  :    d.  in 
London  Jan.  31.  1784);  studied  law;  entered  the  Conti- 
nental army  at  Cambridge  as  an  aide  to  Gen.  Washington 
Aug.,   1775;    represented  Williamsburg   in    the   Vir 
convention  of  May,  1776;  became  attorney-general  of  the 
in  July  ;  married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Carter  Nich- 
olas :  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  1779-83, 
and  to  the  convention  which  formed  the  Federal  C. ,i 
tution   1787;  presented   to  that  body  the  so-called  "  Vir- 
ginia plan."  but  without  raoo6a  :  refused  to  sign  the  Con- 
stitution, though  he  advocated  its  ratification  in  the  Vir- 
ginia convention;  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia  17>--: 
was  the  first  attorney-general  of  the   I1.  S.  on  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Federal  government  17MI:  succeeded  Jell. 
as  secretary  of  state  1794,  and  resigned  in  Aug..  17 
consequence  of  disapproval  by  his  colleagues  of  his  deal- 
ings with  the  minister  of  the  French  republic,  on  which 
subject  he  published  a  \'inilicntii>n  (17it.r>).     I>.  in   F'n-d 
crick  co..  Va..  Sept.  IJ,  IM;;.     An  interesting  description 
of  his  person,  character  and  public  services  was  given  by 
William  Wirt  in  his  llrilinti  >'/•</. 

Randolph  ||!K-UII:K  WVTIIKI,  son  of  Oov.  Thomas  M. 
Randolph  and  grandson  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  b.  at  l-Mi:o 
Hill.  Va..  about  1820;  educated  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; was  in  early  life  an  officer  of  the  1.  S.  navy; 

I ame  a  lawyer  at  Charlottesville  lsi,"i,  and  subsequently 

at    Richmond;    entered  the   Confederate  milita 

1861;  was  made  brigadier-general  for  gallantry  at   Big 
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Bethel ;  was  secretary  of  war  from  Mar.  to  Dec.,  1862,  and 
resided  in  France  as  agent  of  the  Confederate  treasury 
department  1863-65.  D.  in  Albemarle  CO.,  Va.,  Apr.  4, 
1867. 

Randolph  (JACOB),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Nov.  25,  1796;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  1817  ;  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Physick 
1822  ;  became  eminent  in  surgery,  of  which  he  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  from  1847  to  his 
death,  Feb.  29,  1848.  Author  of  many  medical  and  surgi- 
cal papers,  and  of  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Physick  (1839). 

Randolph  (JOHN)  of  Roanoke,b.  at  Cawsons,  Ches- 
terfield co.,  Va.,  Juno  2,  1773,  descended  from  Pocahontas; 
lost  his  father,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  large  estate,  in  in- 
fancy ;  was  educated  by  tutors  through  the  care  of  his  step- 
father and  guardian,  St.  George  Tucker ;  manifested  little 
inclination  to  study,  but  spent  some  time  both  at  Prince- 
ton and  at  William  and  Mary  College ;  studied  law  at  Phil- 
adelphia under  Edmund  Randolph  ;  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  a  Democrat  in  1799,  and  re-elected,  with  the  exception 
of  two  terms,  until  1825;  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  1801 ;  was  the  chief  manager  of  the 
impeachment  of  Judge  Chase  1804;  became  conspicuous 
for  his  wit  and  eloquence,  no  less  than  for  the  bitterness 
of  his  speech  and  his  numerous  eccentricities ;  was  promi- 
nent as  a  champion  of  State  Rights  and  as  a  partisan  of 
Jefferson's  administration  until  1806,  when  he  separated 
from  his  political  associates,  opposed  the  election  of  Mad- 
ison, the  embargo,  and  the  war  with  England  in  1812,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  defeated  in  that  year  in  his 
candidacy  for  re-election,  but  was  returned  at  the  election 
of  1814;  opposed  the  Missouri  Compromise  with  great  ve- 
hemence, fastening  upon  its  Northern  supporters  the  epi- 
thet "  dough-faces  ;"  visited  England  in  1822,  and  again 
in  1824;  sat  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  1825-27;  had  a  duel  with 
Henry  Clay  Apr.  S,  1820,  growing  out  of  his  denunciation 
of  the  political  alliance  between  the  latter  and  J.  Q.  Adams  ; 
supported  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  election  of  1828 ;  sat  in  the 
convention  of  1829  for  revising  the  constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia; went  as  minister  to  Russia  1S30,  but  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  London;  returning  in  1831,  was  again  elected 
to  Congress  1832,  but  before  taking  his  seat  d.  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  of  consumption,  June  24,  1833.  He  was  never 
married.  By  his  will  he  emancipated  and  provided  for 
his  slaves,  numbering  above  300.  Several  biographies 
have  been  published,  of  which  the  best  is  that  of  Hugh  A. 
Garland  (2  vols.,  1850). 

Randolph  (PEYTON),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1723,  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Randolph  ;  graduated  at  William 
and  Mary  College;  studied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London; 
was  appointed  in  1748  royal  attorney-general  for  Virginia; 
was  elected  to  the  house  of  burgesses ;  became  chairman 
of  a  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia ;  went  to 
England  as  a  commissioner  to  seek  redress  of  grievances 
17J2:  framed  the  remonstrance  of  the  house  of  burgesses 
to  the  king  against  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  1764,  but 
after  its  passage  discountenanced  Patrick  Henry's  cele- 
brated "  five  resolutions"  1765;  resigned  the  office  of  at- 
torney-general in  1766,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  house  of 
burgesses  for  several  years  thereafter;  was  chairman  of 
the  ''committee  of  vigilance"  chosen  Mar.  10,  1773,  and 
an  efficient  worker  in  promoting  through  correspondence  a 
concert  of  action  with  the  other  colonies ;  presided  over 
the  Virginia  convention  at  Williamsburg  Aug.,  1774;  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress ;  was  first 

S-esident  of  that  body  upon  its  meeting  at  Carpenters' 
all,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5,  1774,  though  from  ill-health 
he  soon  resigned  that  post;  presided  over  the  second  Vir- 
ginia convention  at  Richmond  Mar.  20,  1775;  was  again 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  Continental  Congress  when  it  re- 
assembled at  Philadelphia  May  10,  1775,  but  resigned 
May  24,  returning  to  Virginia  to  preside  over  the  house  of 
burgesses ;  resumed  his  seat  in  Congress  a  few  months  later. 
D.  of  apoplexy  at  Philadelphia  Oct.  22,  1775.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  William  and  Mary  College. 

Randolph  (THEODORE  F.),  b.  in  New  Brunswick,  Mid- 
dlesex co.,  N.  J.,  June  24,  1826;  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  entered  political  life  in  1860  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  legislature;  in  1861  he  was  chosen  State 
senator  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1862 ;  in  1867  was  chosen  president  of  the  Morris  and 
Essex  R.  R.  Co.;  in  1868  was  elected  governor  of  New 
Jersey  by  the  Democrats,  and  in  1874  was  chosen  by  the 
same  party  U.  S.  Senator  for  six  years.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Randolph  (THOMAS  MANN),  b.  in  Virginia  about  1770; 
married  a  daughter  of  Pres.  Jefferson;  served  in  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1803-07;  was 
colonel  of  the  20th  infantry  during  the  second  war  with 
England,  and  governor  of  Virginia  1819-22.  D.  at  Mon- 
ticello  June  20,  1828. 


Randolph-Macon  College,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing founded  in  1832  by  the  Virginia  conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church.  It  was  first  located  in  Mecklenburg  co.,  Va.,  near 
the  North  Carolina  border ;  suffered  severely  during  the 
war  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  removed  in  186G  to  Ashland, 
Hanover  CO.,  on  Richmond  Fredericksburg  and  Potomac 
R.  R.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  mechanism  of  a  four  years' 
course,  the  college  consists  of  several  separate  schools, 
affording  courses  of  one  year  each.  There  is  a  special 
school  of  biblical  literature  and  Oriental  languages  for 
theological  students.  There  are  now  (1876)  10  professors 
and  upward  of  200  students. 

Range,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Madison  co.,  0.     P.  1367. 

Range  43,  tp.,  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minn.     P.  376. 

Rangeley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Me.,  on  Range- 
ley  Lake.  P.  313. 

Rangeley  Plantation,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Me.    P.  45. 

Rangoon',  town  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  Bur- 
mese dominions,  Farther  India,  on  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Irrawaddi,  25  miles  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  16°  47'  N.  It  is 
built  almost  exclusively  of  bamboo  and  mat-work,  but  carries 
on  an  important  trade  in  wax,  ivory,  cotton,  gems,  bullion, 
and  teak.  About  2  miles  N.  of  the  city  lies  the  curious 
Shoay-Dagon,  a  ludicrous  and  rather  ugly  monument,  but 
stupendous  in  its  proportions  and  dazzling  with  gold  and 
brilliant  ornamentation  ;  around  the  principal  monument, 
said  to  contain  eight  hairs  of  the  head  of  Gautama,  lie 
several  other  temples  with  statues  of  Gautama.  P.  96,952. 

Ran'idrc  [Lat.  rana,  "frog"],  a  family  of  amphibians 
of  the  order  Salientia  or  Anura,  including  the  common  frogs 
and  kindred  forms.  As  limited  by  Cope,  the  family  is 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  teeth  on  the  maxillary 
and  premaxillary  bones;  the  ossification  of  the  fronto- 
parietal  bones,  and  want  of  a  fontanelle ;  the  presence  of 
epicoracoids,  and  the  presence  of  an  osseous  xiphisternum 
and  manubrium  ;  the  sacral  diapophyses  are  cylindrical; 
the  coccyx  simple  and  attached  by  cotyloid  cavities ;  in 
some  the  extremities  of  the  digits  are  dilated,  but  in  most 
are  simple.  The  family  embraces  about  twenty  genera,  the 
best  known  of  which  i*  li'ina,  which  includes  the  common 
frogs.  Species  of  the  family  existed  at  least  as  early  as 
the  Miocene  epoch,  when  the  genus  Jlttna  was  represented 
by  species  whose  remains  were  preserved  in  the  Braun- 
kohle  in  Germany.  (Sec  also  FROG.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Ranie'ri  (ANTONIO),  b.  in  Naples  in  1809.  An  exile  at 
twenty,  he  went  first  to  Tuscany,  then  to  Paris,  where  he 
took  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jnlj'.  After  this  he  studied 
in  England,  then  in  Germany,  and  finally  returned  to  Tus- 
cany, where  he  formed  the  closest  friendship  with  Leopardi, 
whom  he  took  back  with  him  to  Naples.  (See  LEOPAHHI.) 
There  Ranieri  wrote  the  following  works :  Storia  d' Italia 
lid  ijidnto  al  IIOHO  secolo  (Brussels,  1841),  Ginevra,  o 
I'Orfana  </<//«  .\itnzinta  (Capolago,  1839),  Prate  Jtocco, 
l-'/-<uitmfnti  Morali,  Proleyomeni  di  tuia  Introduzionc  alto 
Studio  delict  Scienza  Storiea.  On  Sept.  6,  1860,  Ranieri 
was  the  foremost  of  the  sixty  patriots  who  went  to  invite 
Gen.  Garibaldi  to  take  possession  of  Naples.  He  was 
afterward  appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  University 
of  Naples,  and  elected  deputy  to  the  Italian  Parliament,  in 
which  he  still  holds  a  scat. 

Ranifor'mia  [Lat.  rana,  "frog"],  a  sub-order  of 
Amphibia,  Salientia,  or  Anura,  distinguished  by  Prof.  Cope, 
and  characterized  by  the  coracoids  abutting;  the  epicora- 
coids, when  present,  continuous,  transverse,  and  abutting 
on  the  coracoids,  but  not  connected  with  the  latter  by  over- 
la  pping  longitudinal  cartilages;  the  maxillary  and  pre- 
maxillary bones  are  furnished  with  teeth  ;  the  fronto-parie- 
tal  bones  are  ossified,  and  not  separated  by  a  fontanelle. 
To  the  group  belong  the  families  Ranidic  and  Colosteth- 
idas.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Ran'ke,  von  (LEOPOLD),  b.  at  Wichc  in  Thuringia 
Dec.  21,  1795;  studied  at  Leipsic ;  was  appointed  teacher 
at  the  gymnasium  of  Fronkfort-on-the-Oder  in  1818,  and 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1825. 
He  wrote  Genchichte  drr  romntnschcn  mid  f/crmintifichen 
Volker  roil  1494-1535  (1824),  Filriteu  mid  Volker  van  Siid- 
t:ni-f>]>a  im  16.  mid  17.  Jnhrhundert  (1827),  Die  aerbinche 
Revolution  (1829),  one  of  his  most  brilliant  productions, 
Ueber  die  Verschworittif/  f/egen  Veiled  iff  im  Jahre  1688  ( 1 S31 ), 
The  Pope*  of  Rome,  their  Church  nnd  State  (3  vols.,  1834- 
37;  translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Austin  in  1840,  by 
Scott  in  1846,  and  by  E.  Foster  in  1848),  History  of  Ger- 
many in  the  Time  of  the  Krfnrinfitfnn  (6  vols.,  1839-47; 
translated  into  English  by  Mrs.  Austin) ;  Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  l}r<tndenhiir(/f  and  History  of  Prussitt  ditrinff  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuriet  (3  vols.,  1847-48; 
translated  into  English  by  Sir  A.  Duff  Gordon),  Jahrbiieher 
des  deiitschen  Reichs  unter  dem  a'dchsiachen  fianse  (3  vols., 
1837-40),  Franzosische  Oetchichte  tornehmlich  im  16.  and  17. 
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Jiihrhnnilert  (5  vols.,  1852-55),  A  Jliitnry  nf  E,,,,l,,,,>l.  /.r/ii- 

fifUlll/l     ill     I/I''    X,  rrilln-ntll     friiliiri/    If,     Ml!-.,    I 

nrllirlltr     Will/'-Httrili*  (  ISO'.)).  CtO.      The  Coin  plctc  edition   of 

his  works  oompri-c-'  :;r,  \,,!s.     His  very  first   productions 

immeiliatclv  attractcil  great    attention,  both  on  account  of 

the  hi^li  ini-rit  of  their  ,-tyle  and  OMBpOoition,  and  on  ac- 
count nf  I  lie  ingenuity  f\  (need  in  gathering  ninl  silting  the 
materials,  ll  i"  al-o  1"  this  latter  point  thai  ill.'  evpres 

sion  "ihi-    sd I  of    Knnko"    |irinci|ially   refers — to  the 

in.th  i  I  .it'  studying  history  rather  than  to  the  method  of 
writing  it. 

Ran'kin,eounty  of  Central  MlsiUalppI,  OB  Pearl  Hiver, 
traversed  liy  Vickshurg  »nd  Meridian  K.  I!.,  has  u  level 
surface  largely  covered  with  pine  timber,  anil  a  ]irniluctivo 
ioil,  the  chief  staples  being  I'nttiiii,  rice,  anil  Indian  corn. 
fa]..  liranilon.  Area,  SOO  sq.  m.  P.  12.U-77. 

Kiiuk'ine  (W.  3.  .\l.\ryi -mcx),  h.  iii  Edinburgh  July  5, 
1SLMI.  In  his  early  education  his  father,  u  retired  lieuten- 
ant of  the  rifle  brigade,  was  hi-  chief  instructor.  He 
enly  displayed  fondness  fur  the  natural  sciences,  and  had 
tlie  advantage  of  the  eminent  Prof.  .1.  I).  Forbes  as  his 
tut'ir  in  natural  philosophy.  To  him  he  dedicated  his  ear- 
liest and  a  somewhat  remarkable  paper,  advocating  the 
use  of  cylindrical  wheels  for  railway  carriage-.  ••  A  car- 
riage, and  especially  a  locomotive  engine,"  he  states,  "  with 
conical  win  el-  never  moves  straight  forward  but  for  an  in- 
stant at  a  time,  so  that  whenever  a  small  obstruction  or  an 

iin-rea f  s|i 1  beyond  a  certain  limit  causes  it  to  leap 

higher  than  the  depth  of  the  flanges,  it  is  almost  certain 
to  alight  off  the  track."  Civil  engineering  naturally  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  from  1*11  to  ls,i|  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  railways  of  Scotland.  But  recognizing,  as 
h«  did.  engineering  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere, 
means  of  livelihood — viz.  "the  art  by  which  the  mechan- 
ical proiiertic.i  of  matter  are  made  to  serve  the  ends  of 
man  "  — tie  fmind  his  most  congenial  sphere  in  those  inves- 

ions  of  physical  facts  and  a  reduction  of  their  i 
tu  practice  by  which  matter  is  made  subservient  to  the 
i  -  of  man.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  his  physico- 
matheniatical  researches  was  based  on  an  hypothc 
'•  molecular  vortices,"  by  which  was  deduced  tne  laws  of 
cl.i-ticity,  and  of  heat  as  connected  therewith:  by  which 
he  took  at  once  prominent  rank  as  an  original  investigator. 
His  theoretical  results,  conforming  closely  to  those  n 
quently  obtained  experimentally  by  Kegnault  and  Dr. 
Ure,  were  in  their  ultimate  form  published  in  the  f'fii/n,. 
MIII/.,  Dec.,  1851  (On  Ike  Centrifutjnl  Thnn-i/  nf  K/ntlfi-ili/ 
<(•*  nnnli'-il  tn  tin*'*  /nut  l'o/>or»).  Important  papers  on 
kindred  subjects  succeeded  this — e.g.  On  n  General  Lnv>  of 
<>!••  TniiiffnriHiitiini  ../'  Kin  '••/'/  anil  OM&MI  nf  thr  Si'irnce 
of  Eneryelicii ;  the  latter  of  which  is  a  masterly  exhibit  of 
what  may  be  called  the  modern  science  of  energy.  In 
1855,  Mr.  Kankine  became  regius  professor  of  civil  en- 
gineering and  mechanics  in  the  I'niversity  of  Glasgow. 
Soon  after  taking  the  chair  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
production  of  a  series  of  manuals  for  engineering  students 
and  practical  men,  which,  taken  together,  constitute  a 
monument  of  patient,  persevering,  and  skilful  original  in- 
vestigation, of  brilliant  literary  workmanship — a  monu- 
ment which  cannot  fail  to  carry  down  to  posterity  the 
memory  of  their  author.  These  manuals  are  thoroughly 
well  known  to,  and  appreciated  by,  American  engineers. 
Laborious  as  were  his  occupations,  rigidly  mathematical 
as  were  the  ta.-ks  to  which  his  mind  was  daily  subject,  he 
had  keen  relish  for  music  and  literature,  and  was  not  only 

I.  but  convivial.  ••  In  imagination,"  says  an  appreci- 
ative biographer,  "  we  still  look  upon  his  manly  form  and 
listen  to  the  profound  utterances  of  the  philosopher,  or  we 
see  him  as  one  of  the  •  Red  Lions  •  L',itln nd  round  the 
social  table  after  the  sections  at  a  British  association  meet 
ing  have  adjourned  for  the  day  ;  and  we  hear  him  trill 
forth  one  of  his  admirable  convivial  songs,  unwilling  to 
realize  that  our  intercourse  with  him  is  at  an  end,  except 
through  the  work  which  has,  immortalized  his  name."  D. 
at  Glasgow  Dee.  24,  1.S7L'.  .1.  <;.  BARXARD. 

11  link  of  States.  Every  State,  as  such,  has  the  prop- 
erties of  a  State  to  the  full  extent,  and  so  is  equal  to  every 
other.  Rank,  therefore,  as  far  as  States'  rights  are  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  none.  The  word  has  reference  to  the 
etiquette  of  courts,  which  is  governed  by  nothing  but  cus- 
tom. In  u'cneral,  the  great  powers  take  rank  before  smaller 
ones.  For ll\  there  were  complicated  rules  for  tli 

there  wore  for  court-dress.  Some  of  these  are  fixed  In  the 
regulations  concerning  grades  of  ambassadors,  and  the 
relative  rank  of  ambassadors  of  the  same  grade,  which 
were  agreed  to  by  the  parties  to  the  Coi./ress  nf  Vienna 
and  at  Aix-la-Chapcllo  in  1815  and  isi'.i,  and  which  have 
now  passed  extensively  into  the  practice  of  nations. 
(Compare  the  author's  Elemcnlt  of  Intrrnnii'miil  I.mr, 
$  94.)  T.  D.  WOOLSET. 


Kan'som  [Kr.  outrun],  the  name  given  to  an  agree- 
ment by  a  master  of  a  captured  \e*-cl  with  his  captor  to 

pay  a  certain  sum  as  a  ran-om  for  his  vcs-cl  on  condition 
nt  its  being  allowed  to  go  on  its  way,  safe  from  all  further 
capture  hy  the  same  enemy's  vessels  or  by  tho-c  ot  its  ally. 

(See   |N-TKHWTIO>  VI.   l.AW.)  T.    !>.    U'oi.l.SKV. 

llnn'-oni,  county  of  1C.   Dakota,   r ntly  formed,  on 

Dakota  and  Cheyenne  rivers,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  roll- 
ing prairies. 

Hansom,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hillsdale  co.,  Mich.     P.  ir,i'|. 

Hansom,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  l.u/ernc  en.,  Pa.,  on   PCM 
vania  and  New  \mk  Canal  and  I.ehigh  Valley  II.  K..  and 
on  Susi|uvhiinna  River.      P.  t',n:t. 

KilllMoln  I.MATTMKW  W.i,  h.  in  Warren   co..  X.  ('.,  in 
graduated  at  the  I'nhcr-ity  of  North  Carol  ilia  Is  17  ; 
was  admitted  tn  the  liar  tin-  same  year:  became  a  planter 
and    politician;    was  attorney   general    of  North   Carolina 
I  •'.'II  ,'>j  ;  member  of  the  legislating  "in 

mi-Moner  to  the   Montgomery  com  ention    IM;]  ;    intetcd 
j    the   Confederate   service   as   lieutenant   i-nlnni'l:    rn-c   In    lie 
:    major-general,  serving  through  the  war.  and  surrendering 
at  AppiiniaUox  Court-house,  and  was  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat in  Jan.,  IS72,  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  for  the  term  expir- 
ing in  1S77. 

Ransom  (Tim«AS  KmvAiin  (IUF:KNFIKI.I>),  b.  at  Nor- 
wich. Vt.,  Nov.ll'.i.  isill;  educated  at  Norwich  I'ni versity, 
a  military  institute  presided  over  by  hi-  father,  Col.  True- 
man  1!.  Hansom  (killed  at  Chapultopec.  Mexico.  Sept.  13, 
1S47):  became  ill  1S51  a  civil  engineer  in  Lasalle  co..  111.; 
was  subsequently  a  real -e-tatc  agent  at  Cliiia^n;  rai 
company  of  volunteers  in  Apr.,  1801  ;  was  elected  major 
of  the  llth  Illinois  Vols.  (three  months'  service),  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  same  regiment  on  its  reorganization 
in  July;  distinguished  himself  in  the  surpri-c  of  Charles- 
ton. Mo.,  on  the  night  of  Aug.  IS,  when  he  was  severely 
I  wounded;  was  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry;  was  made 
colonel  for  gallantry  in  the  assault  upon  Fort  Donelson, 
where  he  was  again  severely  wounded;  was  distinguished 
at  the  battle  at  Shiloh  ;  became  chief  of  staff  to  lien.  Me- 
Clernand  and  inspeetor-general  of  the  Army  of  the  Ton- 
nc--ee  June,  1862  ;  was  afterward  on  Gen.  Grant's  staff  near 
Vicksburg;  was  appointed  brigadier-general  to  date  from 
Nov..  ism1;  took  part  in  the  Red  River  campaign,  com- 
manding MeClcrnand's  corps  during  that  general's  illness  ; 
was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  knee  at  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Sabino  Cross-roads,  Apr.,  1st; I  ;  took  part  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign  at  the  head  of  a  division,  and  subse- 
quently in  command  of  the  17th  corps,  which  he  insisted 
upon  accompanying  in  pursuit  of  Hood,  notwithstanding 
a  painful  illnc-s.  which  resulted  in  his  death  at  Rome,  Ga., 
Oct.  2!i.  1  MI  I.  He  was  one  of  the  officers  of  most  unques- 
tioned military  ability  and  of  estimable  personal  character. 

Ran'gon  (GKOKGK  M.),  b.  June  18, 1820,  in  New  York  ; 
entered  the  navy  as  a  mid-hipman  July  25,  1839;  became 
a  passed  midshipman  in  1845,  a  lieutenant  in  1 854,  a  com- 
mander in  18f>3,  a  captain  in  1S70  :  commanded  the  Kinoo 
at  the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  Apr.  24,  1862.  and  in  many  other  engage- 
ments on  Mississippi  River  during  the  civil  war,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  distinguished,  according  to  the  official  reports, 
for  "bravery  and  skill."  KOMI  ALL  A.  PAKKER. 

Rantonl',  p.  tp..  Champaign  co.,  III.,  on  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  the  Havana  Hantoul  and  Kaston  R.  Rs.,  has  5 
churches,  good  school  advant  1  warehouses  and 

grist-mills,  a  large  cheese-factory,  1  newspaper,  and  shops. 
P.  1628.  CROSS  A  BULLOCK,  EDS.  "  It  AVT.M  i.  NEWS. 

Rantoul,  tp.,  Calumet  co.,  Wis.     P.  915. 

Rantoul  i  KOIIKHT.  JR.),  b.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  May  13, 
1805;  graduated  at  Harvard  1826;  was  a  successful  lawyer 
at  South  Reading,  (iliiiii-e-ter.  ami  Boston:  served  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  18:t4-.'l",  distinguishing  himself 
by  his  efforts  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment :  be- 
came in  1837  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  edu- 
cation, in  which  capacity  he  rendered  important  services; 
was  collector  of  the  port  of  Boston  !•>!:;  l.i ;  wa- appointed 
XJ.  S.  district  attorney  Is4.'(;  filled  a  portion  of  the  unex- 
pired  term  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  I'vil.  in 
which  year  he  was  elected  as  a  Free-Soil  Democrat  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  D.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug. 
7.  l^C'.  Mr.  Hantoul  was  by  nature  a  reformer,  and  a 
radical  one  ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  questions  affecting 
the  condition  of  the  masses  and  humanitarian  efforts;  and 
was  conspicuous  in  his  earnest  resistance  to  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law.  A  volume  of  his  .s'/)-'.c/i.«.  with  a  Memoir  by 
Luther  Hammond,  was  published  in  K.  I. 

Ittinuncula'cefr,  or  Crowfoots  [/•'"""'""'"«.  the 
buttercup  genii.-,  affords  its  typical  forms],  an  important 
natural  order  of  exogenous  herbs,  or  rarely  shrubs,  re- 
markable as  affording  some  of  the  highest  types  of  exog- 
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enous  vegetation — that  is.  forms  the  most  completely  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  simple  ideal  of  exogenous  growth. 
The  order  produces  aconite,  peeony,  larkspur,  and  many 
handsome  garden-plants  and  medicinal  herbs,  many  of 
which  are  active  narcotic  poisons. 

H :i ii7.  des  Vaches  [for  the  Fr.  rungs  des  vachet,  " rows 
of  cows ;"  (Jcr.  Kuhreigen],  the  name  of  the  melodies  which 
the  Swiss  herdsmen  play  upon  the  alp-horn  while  driving 
their  cows.  It  is  often  related  that  hearing  a  ram  des 
vacJien  played  causes  homesickness  among  the  Swiss  mer- 
cenary troops,  and  hence  its  performance  is  not  permitted 
in  the  military  bands  of  such  corps. 

Rapal'lo  (anc.  Tlgulli),  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Genoa,  E.  of  the  city  of  Genoa,  and  74  miles  W.  of  Chiavari, 
on  a  small  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  situation 
of  Ilapallo  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  commands  one 
of  the  finest  views  on  the  Riviera.  The  neighboring  hills 
were  once  crowned  with  towers,  castles,  and  convents,  and 
here  was  the  theatre  of  many  a  conflict  between  the  Li- 
gurians  and  the  Romans  long  before  the  Christian  era. 
Two  only  of  its  five  mediaeval  gates  are  etill  standing. 
Remains  of  the  old  citadel,  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in 
the  seventh  century,  still  existed  in  the  fifteenth,  but  they 
have  now  disappeared.  The  churches  are  old  and  inter- 
esting, and  in  the  facade  of  the  Dunmo  (consecrated  1118) 
there  is  a  very  curious'  stone,  a  fragment  from  the  heathen 
temple  originally  occupying  this  site,  the  inscription  upon 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among  antiqua- 
rians. In  a  private  palace  there  is  an  ancient  Greek  bas- 
relief  with  an  inscription,  said  by  Cavcdoni  to  be  one  of 
the  oldest  and  rarest  objects  of  its  kind  in  Italy.  Ilapallo 
is  believed  by  many  to  have  bce.n  founded  earlier  than 
Genoa.  After  the  Lombard  devastation  it  rose  again  to 
importance,  and  as  an  independent  republic  including 
several  of  the  neighboring  towns  it  often  successfully  re- 
sisted the  Saracens,  the  Pisnns,  the  Romans,  the  Venetians, 
but  was  at  last  forced  to  seek  the  alliance  of  Genoa,  by 
which  republic  it  was  finally  absorbed.  There  is  now  some 
activity  in  the  harbor  of  Rapallo,  considerable  shipbuild- 
ing is  going  on,  there  are  several  soap  and  candle  factories 
in  the  town,  and  large  quantities  of  lace  are  made  by  the 
women.  P.  10,400. 

Rape.     See  JURISPRUDENCE,  MEDICAL. 

Rape  [Lat.  rnpn,  a '•  turnip  "],  the  ftmseica  napus,  a 
plant  of  the  order  Cruciferase,  and  closely  related  to  the 
Swedish  turnip  and  colza,  from  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished most  easily  by  the  fact  that  its  young  leaves  are 
smooth.  The  navew  is  of  the  same  species  with  the  rape. 
Rape  is  largely  raised  in  Europe  for  the  oil  of  its  seeds. 
Its  stalks  are  valuable  forage,  and  are  good  to  plough  un- 
der for  manure.  Its  oil-cake  is  used  as  sheep-food  and  as 
a  fertilizer.  The  oil  is  used  for  machinery,  for  lighthouse 
lamps,  etc.,  and  the  seed  is  fed  to  cage-birds. 

Rape-Seed  Oil.  See  OILS,  by  PROF.  C.  F.  CHANDLER, 
PH.  D.,  M.  IX,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Raph'ael  [It.  lln/adlo],  called,  in  full,  Raffaello 
Sun/io  da  tlrbino,*  by  common  consent  the  prince  of 
painters,  his  name  almost  a  synonym  for  perfection  in  his 
art,  b.  at  Urbino,  a  ducal  city  of  Umbria,  Italy,  Apr.  6, 
1483."f"  His  father's  name  was  Giovanni  Santi,  an  artist 
of  repute,  and  also  known  as  a  poet.  The  mother's  name 
was  Magia  Ciarla.  She  died  in  1491,  when  Raphael  was 
eight  years  old.  Raphael's  first  master  was  his  father,  nor 
until  Santi's  death  in  1494  did  he  have  any  other  in- 
structor. In  1494,  Luca  Signorelli  visited  Urbino,  and 

*His  name  is  variously  spelled,  but  we  have  adopted  the  form 
more  commonly  accepted  by  English  writers.  The  French  also 
write  it  so,  but  the  Germans  generally  follow  the  Italians  in 
substituting  the  /for  the  ph.  Raphael  himself  wrote  his  name 
Raphael  and  Rafaele,  according  to  Mr.  Dennistoun  (7>«Av.v  ,,j 
I'rhina,  vol.  ii.  p.  210),  who  says  that  he  prefers  the  latter  form, 
though  he  employs  another — viz.  Raffaele.  He  informs  us  that 
Raffaelle  was  a  corruption  introduced  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
but  it  is  of  cc-urse  no  more  a  corruption  than  the  one  invented 
by  Mr.  Dennistoun.  The  name  of  Sanzio  is  said  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Bembo  from  the  name  of  Raphael's  father— Snili 
or  Sanzi — a  patronymic  formed  from  Sante,  the  name  of  Santi'-s 
father.  Vasari,  perhaps  to  flatter  Raphael,  writes  it  "  ife'  Santi." 
Raphael  is  sometimes  called,  rather  affectedly,  the  Urbinate,  and 
the  epithet  "divine"  is  often  added  to  his  name. 

f  This  is  now  the  accepted  date.  Vasari  and  those  who  have 
followed  him  were  probably  wrong  in  saying  that  Raphael  was 
born  on  Good-Friday.  Vasari  seems  to  have  concluded  that  be- 
cause Raphael  died  on  Good-Friday,  1520,  and  because  he  died  on 
the  anniversaryof  his  birthday,  he  must  therefore  have  been  born 
on  a  Good-Friday,  which  in  1483,  however,  fell  on  Mar.  28.  But 
Bemho,  in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  his  friend  and  caused  to 
be  set  up  over  his  tomb,  says  that  he  lived  exactly  thirty-seven 
years,  day  for  day,  and  that  he  died  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  the  8th  Ides  of  April.  The  8th  Ides  of  April  is  the  6th  of 
the  month,  which  in  1520  was  Good-Friday.  It  seems  conclusive, 
then,  that  the  word  "  anniversary  "  must  be  understood  as  apply- 
ing to  the  date  of  the  month,  and  not  to  the  movable  feast  which 
happened  to  fall  on  the  day  of  the  artist's  death. 


the  next  year  Timoteo  della  Vite  came  there,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  his  having  come  under  the  influence  of 
either  of  these  artists.  In  1495  he  was  placed  by  his  guard- 
ian and  paternal  uncle,  Rartoloinmeo,  and  with  the  consent 
of  his  maternal  uncle,  Simone  di  Battista  Ciarla,  in  the 
studio  of  Pietro  Vannucci,  called  "  II  Pcrugino  "  from  his 
living  at  Perugia.  With  him  Raphael  stayed  until  1504, 
when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He  had,  however,  some- 
what withdrawn  from  the  studio  as  early  as  1500,  when  he 
went  to  Citta  di  Castello — it  has  been  said  with  the  intention 
of  setting  up  for  himself.  While  with  Perugino  he  had  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  his  master's  instruction,  and  the  few  pic- 
tures we  have  of  this  period  show  him  to  have  been  a  docile 
and  sympathetic  pupil.  The  Resurrection  of  Christ,  now  in 
the  Vatican,  and  the  two  small  pictures  of  the  archangels 
Michael  and  Raphael,  in  the  British  National  Gallery,  be- 
long to  this  time.  While  in  Citta  di  Castello  he  paid  (in  1 502) 
a  flying  visit  to  Siena,  where  Pinturicchio  was  painting  the 
frescoes  in  the  cathedral  library.  The  story  that  Raphael 
assisted  him  in  these  frescoes  is  not  now  believed.  Raphael 
made,  however,  a  drawing  from  the  fine  but  mutilated  an- 
tique group  of  the  three  Graces  recently  discovered  there, 
from  which  drawing  he  made  in  1506  the  picture  belonging 
to  Lord  Ward.  In  1503  he  painted  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  Connestabile  Madonna, 
painted  for  Count  Staffa,  constable  of  Perugia,  which  until 
1871,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  had  always 
remained  in  the  house  for  which  it  was  painted.  To  this 
time  also  belongs  the  Dream  of  a  Young  Knight,  in  the 
British  National  Gallery.  In  1504  he  appears  to  have  re- 
turned to  Citta  di  Castello,  where  he  painted  for  the  church 
of  San  Francisco  the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  now  in  the 
Brera  Gallery,  Milan.  The  composition  of  this  picture  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Perugino,  now  in  the  museum 
at  Caen,  Normandy,  but  the  changes  in  the  architecture 
of  the  temple,  and  the  grace  and  sweetness  given  to  the 
figures  and  heads  in  Raphael's  picture,  make  it  essentially 
his  own.  In  this  same  year  we  find  Raphael  revisiting 
Urbino,  where  he  painted  the  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Fuller-Maitland,  Esq.,  and  also 
the  two  small  pictures  of  St.  George  and  St.  Michael,  be- 
longing to  the  Louvre.  Near  the  end  of  the  year  he  went 
to  Florence  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  gon- 
falonier Soderini  from  the  duchess  of  Urbino.  Here  he 
found  a  fuller,  richer  life  awaiting  him,  and  made  his  en- 
trance for  the  first  time  into  the  society  of  a  great  city,  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  head  of  Northern  Italy.  He  re- 
mained at  Florence,  with  the  exception  of  short  stays  at 
Perugia,  Urbino,  and  perhaps  at  Bologna,  from  1504  to 
1508.  During  these  four  years  his  talent  reached  its  full 
maturity,  and  in  our  time  there  is  a  strong  opinion  that  he 
never  surpassed  in  beauty  of  execution,  depth,  and  delicacy 
of  feeling  some  of  the  pictures  painted  in  what  is  called  by 
distinction  his  "  Florentine  manner."  In  the  first  months 
of  his  residence  he  appears  to  have  hesitated  to  enter  the 
society  of  the  famous  men — Michel  Angelo  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  chief  among  them — who  were  at  that  time  in 
Florence.  He  preferred  the  society  of  younger  men,  though 
he  was  also  strongly  drawn  to  Fra  Bartolommeo  by  a  sym- 
pathy no  doubt  with  his  religious  feeling  and  the  character 
of  his  subjects,  for  Raphael  came  to  Florence  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  mysticism  of  the  region  where  he  had  been 
born  and  bred  ;  nor  did  he  ever  indeed  entirely  forsake  it. 
Yet  the  style  of  Bartolommeo  had  been  formed  on  other 
models,  and  he  was  able,  therefore,  to  give  a  new  direc- 
tion to  Raphael's  manner  without  forcing  him  into  wholly 
new  ways  of  thinking.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Taddeo  Taddei,  at  whose  learned  table  he  met  an  ac- 
complished society,  and  by  whom  he  was  later  introduced 
to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  Italy — to 
Castiglione,  Bibbicna.  and  Bembo.  He  studied  the  fres- 
coes of  Ma.saccio  in  the  Brancacci  chapel,  and  the  an- 
tiques which  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  collected  in  the 
gardens  of  San  Marco.  But  during  the  years  1504  and 
1505  he  painted  few  pictures  of  importance,  the  principal 
ones  being  the  Madonna  of  the  grand  duke,  in  the  Pitti,  a 
small  Madonna  belonging  to  Lord  Cowper  at  Panshanger, 
and  a  picture  painted  for  the  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St. 
Antony  of  Padua  at  Perugia.  The  subject  of  the  main 
picture  is  the  Virgin  with  the  child  Jesus,  and  the  infant 
St.  John,  St.  Catharine,  St.  Dorothea,  St.  Peter,  and  St. 
Paul.  In  1505  he  painted  at  Perugia,  in  the  church  of 
San  Severo,  a  fresco  which  is  of  importance,  as  its  com- 
position was  almost  textually  repeated  by  the  artist  in  his 
great  fresco  of  the  Dispute,  in  the  Vatican.  It  represents 
the  Trinity,  with  saints  and  angels.  In  1521,  the  year 
after  Raphael's  death,  Perugino  jciintcd  a  sort  of  predella 
to  this  fresco — six  saints,  three  on  either  side  of  a  central 
niche.  From  1506  to  the  end  of  1508,  Raphael  painted 
some  of  his  most  important  works — the  portraits  of  Agnolo 
Doni  and  his  wife,  in  the  Pitti;  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in 
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the  "Tribune"  of  the  rHizi :  the  Ifi.l;/  f'.tiiu'/i/  «f  <!<••  l',,l,,i, 
In  tin  D  of  Lord  Kllc<merc:  the  -l/.i./..,,n<t  i./ /*-' 

'.  in   tin'    Munich  (iallery:  tin'   .I/a-/.,,/,,.. 

•  n  the  rili/i  :  the  Orteani  Jforfonno,  belonging 
to  M.  Helc--crt  :  the  poitrait  of  himself,  in  the  riti/i*  the 
Tin-*'  ffroi  Lord  Ward  :  Si.  '',,,/,,,, 

I,  in  the  National  <ia!!ery:  tl.e  Entombment,  ot 
the  liorghe-c  (lallerv:  the  Mn.li.niiii  ,./'*/,.  I',//,  in  tin- 
Louvre:  tin-  /'.n,-//'/-',/,/'  I/. ../....in.,.  In-!. miring  In  Lord 
Cowper:  the  .Ui  '  f'-,s.,  f '.1/11,1,1,,,  at  Merlin: 

the     //<//<•    Jiir.iin  n  >•' .    :ind     the     MHI/'.IIIIH     ../'    f/i.     ' 
(  KaMaehiii"  i.    in    llie    Pitti.        In    September    of    the    \ear 
KiM-,    Kapli.iel    appear-     to    li;i\e    gone    to     Koine,    -linillloned 

bv  Pope  .1  ill  in-   II.,  who  w a-  of  the  dneitl  hoii-c  of  r  rhiri", 

at  the  instigation  of  liramantc.  ipatriot  mid  friend  of 

Raphael.      The  work  he  was  f»l  for  to  undertake  wa-  the 

di ration  of  some  (if  the  rooms  in   the   Vatican.      From 

1  ."ills  to  I .» I  I .  Kaphao]  w  a-  eii'_'au'ed  in  painting  the  <  'halil- 
ber  of  the  Signature  I /',<„,.  ,-i,  <l>  !!<i  >',',/, <i,r, ,,•„).  On  the 
f(inr  walls  of  this  room  he  painted  four  of  the  great  divi- 
sions of  intelleetllal  activity  Theology,  Philosophy,  .lu- 
ri-prudencc,  and  Poetry.  On  one  side  is  tin-  fi^^nt,' 
'nt:  over  it  is  Theology,  and  in 

the    aiiL'lo    at     the     left.     .I,/,,,,,     inn/     A'l  <  .       Oppo-ite    this    18 

the  Si-!n'"f  <>f  Allan*,  with  Philosophy  above  it,  and  a 
female  figure  in  the  angle  looking  at  a  starry  globe,  who 

perhaps     represent.-     A-li my.       liver     the     window    at 

one  end  of  the  room  i-  .Mount  Parnassus  \\ith  Apollo,  the 
MM-C-,  and  the  poets,  among  them  Homer,  Horaee.  and 
Ihinte,  with  two  other  subject-  in  .jri*"!'!'  at  the  -id'  -  of 
tin-  w  indow-- .1  !•  ,-,»„./.,•  ..,//  /.  .  ../'  /An, 1. 1-  and 

Atli/llxtil*    /orl'i'lil ' >"/  III-     It'  xtriK'tii.il   of  tin'   .Ki\.t<{.       Above 

is  Poetry,  and  in  the  angle.  .l/n.//.,  «K./  .Mm  •'/"*.  Over  the 
window  i-  an  allegory  of  Truth  between  Temperance 
and  Strength,  the  whole  symbolizing  .1  iiri-pni'lonee.  with 
two  pietnn-s  at  the  sides-  -  ./if. liiiiiui  i/ii'iit'f  !i>*  /',./.-/*  r>, 
Ti'i/iuniiniii"  :  and  (,V<  'fi'if  /\.  /,,</i/,'v/i  ,'i,./  '/,.  II-  rretilt*. 
A  dove  is  .1  n-t  ire.  and  in  the  anu'le  77i-  ./u././/...  ,,<  •  ,, 

i«*,i*  and   th'  .Dinted 

in  Kill.  In  the  same  \car  Kaphacl  |.aintei|  tlie  portrait 
of  Julius  II..  now  in  the  Pitti.  a  portrait,  of  himself,  now 
lost,  but  known  by  repetitions,  together  with  the  l',,rlnnl 
of  n  Y"it,nj  Mm/  /••mill'/  /•;*  /,,'',./  iij,.in  tii"  /,,,','/,  in  tho 
l.onvre.  once  thought  to  lie  his  own  portrait.  Three  im- 
portant  .I/,,./. i,i ,«,«  of  tli i-  year  a  i  e  the  f,',,,i  -,.///.  the  l/« ,'«,,, i 
it'A/l.f,  and  the  .l/.i,/<.»/i»  ill  t'nliijui,.  In  l.'.IL',  Kafihacl 
jiainted  tin-  portrait  of  liindo  Altoviti.  the  l'",-n<tt-niti  of 
thu  " 'friliiine."  t  he  l:>  i'»',r  ><  nr,  /•  M.nl, ,,<„«.  and  the  \"n-i/ui 
of  {!»•  I'l-'li.  In  the  next  two  years  he  \vas  au'ain  t-n 

theVatiean.  In  1512  ho  painted  thechambcr  culled  "  The 
Ileliodorus  "  from  his  own  freseo,  one  of  four  representing 
the  power  id'  the  church.  First,  he  painted  the  tblimiorui 

ch«H'<l  ffnin  lh>'  T<  iii/>f' ,  and  above  it,  Mnn<  »  muf  tin  Itni-tiimf 
Until.  Oppo-ite  it.  Si.  .liilni  itrrr'timj  ill'  Murrh  nf  Alti/n. 

and  over  it,  .\-,ntt  finrimf  tin-  Ai-h.     'her  one  window,  The 

:  ahove,  the  .t/.rrrAn/,;.     Over 

the  opposite  window.  St.  l'-t<r  >/>  /in  ;••  •/  ffni   l'r,*i,ii.  with, 

above  it,  .Are.,/,1*  Viuimi.  In  I'rli..  I. .  I :,.  when  he  had  just 
tini-hed  the  .l/i/*>  nt  It',l~>,i't  and  the  flmodbmt* Julfu  II. 
died,  and  tho  rest  of  the  ehamher  was  painted  under  I.eo 
X.,  his  roooeMOr,  In  l.il  I.  Kaphael  was  made  architect-in- 
ehief  of  the  church  of  St.  I'etcr  IA  a  papal  I, net'  date.l  Aug. 
1.  In  this  year  he  painted  the  Propktlt  .1  the 

church  of  )lur  Lad\  ot  I'eace  in  liome.  The  XiM//»  were 
painted  by  his  own  hand — the  /V«/,/i.  r»,  by  Timoteo  della 
\'ite  al't*-r  his  design-,  lie  also  painted  the  lintntm  of  the 
Farnc-ina  Palace,  the  Si.  r,.  ,7i.i  of  the  P.olognii  tiallery. 
and  the  I,  /.,'./  in  tho  Pitti.  From  liU  to 

l.'ilT  he  was  ii gain  at  work  in  the  Vatican,  where  he  paint- 
ed Tin'  /Yr<  iii  tin'  Ifm-i/fi.  The  other  subjects  in  this  room 
(called  after  this  fresco)  are  not  from  Raphael's  hand, 
though  the  de-iiriis  no  doubt  \\cre.  In  I.Mii  he  painted 
the  beautit  in  the  chapel  of  the  Chigi  family, 

church  of  S.  M.  del  Popolo.and  the  Loggic  of  the  Vatican. 
From  1513-ICi,  Kaphael  made  the  designs  for  the  tapestries 
intended  to  surround  the  Sistine  Chap<d.  Sc\en  of  the 
cartoons  remain,  and  arc  one  of  the  great  possessions  of 
Kngland.  To  l.'.lli  belong  the  Mn,/i>nn:i  <l,tln  X, ,,,/;,,/,,, 
Pitti:  the  .1/0 '/mum  ,;/'  f//.  1'iinil,  I, ibra  :  the  Viryiu  of  the 
,  .Munich:  I.,,  X/m.i'/no  and  the  .Madonna  called  The 
/V.i/7.  both  at  .Madrid.  In  1M7  the  great  Si.  Michel  of  the 

•To  the  ]H'riod  when  the  Kiiii.mlimrnt  was  painted  liclun 
very  beautiful   .I,,.,/,',,  ,,,,./  .l/,n-..y./*,  the  property  of  Mr.  Moni- 

Muorc.      This  is  ltne  of  tin-  \rrvYrw  pietllfrs  of  hiytholoL 

oainted   liy  Kaphael.  and  is  not   inferior  in  sentim 
execution   to  anything  from  bis  band.     The  ori'.'infcl  drawing 
for  it  has  Ion-  I,,',  n  nwmil  liy  the  Accailcini.i  \rti  of 

Venice.    It  i>  mnsidered  one  of-  liapli.i  oiiihil  draw- 

ings. Tin-  beautiful  fresco  in  the  refectory  of  the  former  con- 
vent of  s.  ( inofi-io  in  Florence,  which  is  generally  berleved  to 
be  by  Kaphael.  i.-  dated  i.iii.'..  Authorities  are  disagreed  about 
it,  some  giving  it  to  Pinturiechio. 


I,o in  re  was  painted,  and  in  l.'il  S  the  //-./'/  /'"miVy  of  Francis 

in  tile  l,on\  re.     Koth  the-e  are  -i^'ned  and  dated.     To 

thi-  year  belong  a!-o  the  St.  Mm-' /'if  t  »l  the  Loin  re,  the  p..r- 

trait  of  I. co  \  .  in  the  Pitti,  the  portrait  of  .1  nan  n  a  of  A  ra^o,, 

in  the    l.onvre.  the    I're- ,f   /'-i/./i.    in  the    Fame-in.' 

.  and   th.'   S'l.  .l"lni   /.'•'/, 
ti'l  of  the  l'fli/i.      The!  U.i,/. mm,,  painted  in 

this  y,.ar  f,,r  the  church  of  St.  Sixtus  at   Piacen/.a w  in 

I're-dcn,  wa-.  all   lhili'_'-   con-idered.  hi-  ieve- 

ment.      I  u   I ..  1 '.'.  Kajthael  made  some  id  t  i  ;  ,r  tho 

Hall   of   C tantine    in    the  Vatican,  but   died    before  tho 

.  "Ilinieli'-ed. 

1  he  la-!   woi  k  of  Kaphael'-  life,  and  th i i  whi. 

was  Btill  employed  when  be  was  taken  with  hi-  inoital   ill- 
now  in  the  \  atican.     It  was 

finished  by  tiiulio  Komalio.  Uaphacl  died  id' a  malarial  lever 
Apr.  li.  1520,  on  a  Good  Friday,  and  was  buried  inthcPun- 

:   I. iff  in, i/ 

Wurtt,  by  .1. 1).  Passavant :  Kugler,  llini,,i  y  r./1  flatiam  Ail ; 

Charles  Clement,  Mi,-li,l    An./,/,,,  I. ,,.!.,.  i,,,,/  Hi,/,;. 

and  Va-ari,  who-e  /.//,.  , -cted  by  the  note-  of  later  n- 

uicnlators.  is.  after  all,  the  1.'  i  ,«,K. 

Ra'plillll  i  MOIIIIIS  .lAfiiii).  Pit.  II..  b.  of  .leni-b  p.. 
:iL'e  at  Slock  holm.  Sweden,  in  Sept.,   I7'.is  :   educated  in  the 
.li-wi-h  college  at  Copi  nha L'en  and  in  Kn  :land  :    studied  at 
the    I'liiicr-ity    ol  i--'l    L' I  :     -.tiled    in    Kngh.nd 

I  >•-'.'!  :    began  in  ls::l  the  publication  of  the  //, 
the   fust   KiiL'ii-h  [icriodical  dci  oted  to   the   interests  of  his 
raee;    went  in  IN  III  to  Syria  as  secretary  I.,  the  chief  rabbi 
of    Knglaild    to    investigate    the    persecutions   of    the    .lew-; 
aided  Dr.  Sola  in  his   translation  of  a  Inrire   portion  of  the 
Minim"  :    became    rabbi    of   tho    Itirmingbam 
Isll;    aided   in    the   foundation   of   the    Hebrew    national 
-,-ho.d  ;   defended   -Judaism    b\    his    writings   and    1. 
i  supported    Karon   Hoths.child   in   In  .;   candidacy 

for  I  -cat  in  1'arli cut:    -ettled  in  New   "i  ork  as  pa   • 

the  ••  llreat  Synagogue  or  Knai  Jeehurun"  I -I'.',  wliieh  po- 
sition he  retained  until  his  death.  .June  :':',,  |M;S.  Among 
his  numerous  works  were  translations  from  Maimonidet 
and  the  Pentateuch,  and  Thr  1'int-llilitli-nl  Ilitlury  of  the 
Jeici  (L'  roll.,  New  Vork,  1856;  new  ed.  1866). 

Ra'pho,  tp..  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.     P.  3483. 

Kapidaii',  tp.,  Blue  Earth  co.,  Minn.     P.  4  It). 

Rnpiclan,  tp.,  .Madison  co.,  Vo.,  on  Kapidan   River. 

P.  LMIIll. 

Rapid  Ann  Station,  p. -v.  in  the  village  of  Mapidan, 
Culpeper  eo..  \'a.,  on  Orange  Alex iindri a  and  .Manassas  II.  H. 

Kapidan'  River  rises  by  wreral  In  "i  d  -treams  at  the 
base  of  the  lilue  Kidgc.  and  flows  between  Ureen  and  »r 
ange  coe.  on  its  right,  and  .Madison  and  Cnlpcper  on  its 
left  hand.     Ten  miles  above  Frederick.-burg  it  joins  the 
Knppahannock,  after  A  course  of  80  miles. 

Uiipidr-',  parish  of  W.  Louisiana,  on  Sahinc  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Texas,  and  traversed  by  Red  and 
Calcasicu  rivers,  has  a  level  surface  covered  with  pine  for- 
e-ts.  and  produces  considerable  quantities  of  cotton,  sugar, 
and  corn.  Cap.  Alexandria.  Area,  about  2000  sq.  m.  1". 
18,015. 

Rapides',  tp.,  Halifax  co.,  N.  C.     P.  2.'i7l. 

Rapid  River,  tp.,  Kalkaska  co.,  Mich.     P.  -124. 

Rapids,  tp.,  Linn  co.,  la.,  on  Cedar  River.  P.  (cx- 
clii-hc  of  Cedar  Kapids),  1068. 

Rapids  and  Cataracts.   See  CATARACTS  AM'  K  AIM  us. 

Rll'pier,  a  straight  sword   without  edge,  some  three 
feet  long,  and  used  for  a  dress-sword  on  state  occu- 
lt is  also  employed  by  duellists.    The  thrust  and  lunge  are 
its  only  effective  methods  of  offensive  use. 

Rapin-Thoyras'  (PAUL),  b.  at  Centres,  department 
of  Tarn,  France.  .Mar.  25.  lilfil  :  studied  first  law;  then  en- 
tered the  army,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  1  ranee  in  i 
being  a  Calvinilt,  on  the  Revocation  of  the  F.did  of  N .,. 
went  to  Holland:  joined  William  of  Orange ;  fought  in  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne;  became  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Portland, 
hut  left  F.n gland  in  1707.  and  settled  at  Wcsel  on  the  Rhine, 
where  hod. May  HI.  17l!.>.    His  lliiinin  ,/'.! 
the  Hague,  1724)  was  translated  into  English  and  continued 
by  N.  Tindal. 

Rapp  ((iKoiicK),  b.  in  Wiirtemberg,  Germany,  in  1770; 
founded  in  early  manhood  a  communistic  religious  asso- 
•i  intended  to  restore  the  practices  of  the  primitive 
Christian  Church;  came  into  conflict  with  the  iiuthorities 
of  his  native  country  :  emigrated  to  the  V.  S.  in  1803  with 
a  number  of  his  associate-:  settled  on  Concqucnessing 
Creek,  P.utler  eo..  Pa.,  where  they  founded  tho  town  of 
Harmony;  engaged  successfully  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, and  removed  in  1M.»  to  a  tract  of  1* 7 J MM!  acres  on 
Wabash  Kiver.  Iml..  and  built  up  there  a  ,-ettlcment  called 
New  Harmony.  The  Harmonists  having  become  involved 
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in  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  lands  were  sold  in  1824  to 
Robert  Owen,  by  whom  the  socialistic  experiment  was  tried 
on  another  basis.  Kapp  and  his  followers  removed  to 
Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  and  founded  the  town  of  Economy  (now 
Harmony)  on  the  bank  of  Allegheny  Kiver,  17  miles  N.  W. 
of  1'ittsburg,  where  the  community  still  exists  in  a  com- 
paratively prosperous  condition,  occupying  itself  with  ag- 
riculture, as  well  as  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  manufactures, 
and  deserving  esteem  for  strict  morality  and  the  promotion 
of  education.  Kapp  d.  at  Economy  Aug.  7,  1847. 

Rapp  (JEAN),  COUXT,  b.  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  Apr.  29, 
1772:  entered  the  army  in  1788;  was  aide-de-camp  to 
Dessaix  in  1794  and  to  Bonaparte  in  1800  ;  became  brig- 
adier-general in  1804,  and  general  of  division  after  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz ;  was  appointed  governor  of  Danlzic, 
and  held  the  city  in  1813  for  twelve  months  against  the 
Prussians  and  Russians;  joined  Napoleon  during  the 
Hundred  Days ;  retired  to  Switzerland  after  the  second 
restoration;  returned  in  1818  to  Franco.  D.  Nov.  8, 
1821,  on  his  estate,  Rhcinweilcr,  in  Baden.  His  Metnoircs 
were  published  in  1823;  he  has  also  given  a  description  of 
the  siege  of  Dantzic. 

Rappahan'nock,  county  of  N.  E.  Virginia,  extending 
from  Kappahannock  River  on  the  E.  to  the  Blue  Ridge  on 
the  W.,  consists  largely  of  ranges  of  hills  affording  pic- 
turesque scenery.  The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  fertile,  the 
staples  being  corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Cap.  Washington. 
Area,  250  eq.  m.  P.  8261. 

Rappahan'nock,  tp.,  Essex  co.,  Va.    P.  3208. 

Rappahannock,  tp.,  Fauquier  co.,  Va.,  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Nov.  7,  1863.  P.  3132. 

Rappahanuock  River  rises  in  the  foot-hills  of  tho 
Blue  Ridge,  near  the  N.  W.  border  of  Fauquier  co.,  Va., 
and  flows  in  a  S.  E.  course,  generally  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Potomac,  reaching  Chesapeake  Bay  through  a  broad 
csiniiry.  Its  largest  branch  is  the  Rapidan,  At  its  rapids 
at  Fredericksburg  a  fine  dam  has  been  constructed,  afford- 
ing extensive  water-power.  Below  Fredericksburg  it  is  a 
noble  tidal  stream,  the  navigation  of  which  is  important. 
Above  the  dam  it  has  been  canalized  for  35  miles.  It  is 
some  250  miles  in  total  length. 

Rap'pen  [a  local  name  for  the  raven,  whose  head  it 
bore],  a  Swiss  coin  worth  one  centime  in  French  money. 
It  is  made  of  copper,  and  was  first  struck  at  Freiburg. 

Rapp's  Barren,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Ark.     P.  480. 

Rar'itan,  a  river  in  New  Jersey,  rising  in  two  branches 
in  Morris  co.,  flowing  S.  E.  through  Somerset  and  Huntcr- 
don  cos.,  and  falling  into  Raritan  Bay  at  Perth  Amboy. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  size  as  far  as 
New  Brunswick. 

Rar'itan,  p.-v.,  Bedford  tp.,  Henderson  co.,  111.  P.  201. 

Raritan,  tp.,  Huntcrdon  co.,  N.  J.     P.  36.")  1. 

Raritan,  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  N.  J.     P.  3460. 

Raritan,  tp.,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J.     P.  3443. 

Raritan,  p.-v.,  Bridgowater  tp.,  Somerset  <•').,  N.  J., 
on  Raritan  River  and  New  Jersey  Central  R.  Rv  1  mile 
W.  of  Somerville.  P.  1009. 

Rash,  a  popular  name  for  the  acute  exantheuiatous  or 
eruptive  diseases,  or  more  frequently  for  the  eruption 
itself  which  attends  such  diseases.  Nettle  rash  or  urtica- 
ria, scarlet  rash  (roseola),  and  canker  rash  (scarlet  fever) 
are  the  diseases  generally  called  by  this  name,  which, 
though  convenient  for  nursery  use,  is  of  no  scientific  value, 
for  the  diseases  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other. 

Rask  (RASMUS  CHRISTIAN),  b.  at  Brcndekilde,  near 
Odense,  in  the  island  of  Fiinen,  Denmark,  Nov.  22,  17S7  ; 
studied  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and  even  while 
a  schoolboy  occupied  himself  with  linguistic  researches. 
In  1808,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  he  published  his 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Icelandic  Lunr/naye,  which, 
together  with  his  edition  of  the  Eddaa  (1817),  the  first 
critical  and  complete  one  ever  published,  forms  the  founda- 
tion for  the  study  of  Icelandic  literature  and  language. 
In  1813  he  began  his  extensive  travels,  which  lasted  to 
1823.  He  spent  first  two  years  in  Iceland,  tho  result  of 
which  was  his  celebrated  Kenenrchet  concerning  the  Orii/in 
of  the  Icelandic  Lnuyuaije.  in  which  the  first  observations 
of  the  transpositions  of  sounds  in  tho  Teutonic  languages 
were  given  to  the  world.  He  next  spent  one  year  in  Stock- 
holm, where  he  published  a  grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  and  studied  Finnish,  and  then,  in  1817,  he  pro- 
ceeded by  St.  Petersburg  to  Astrakhan,  through  Persia, 
and  to  India,  which  he  traversed  in  its  whole  length,  re- 
turning home,  by  Ceylon,  in  1823.  He  brought  to  "Copen- 
hagen a  great  number  of  rare  manuscripts  belonging  to 
Hindoo  literature,  and  which  are  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  of  the  library  ;  but  incomparably  greater 


was  the  wealth  of  knowledge  which  he  carried  within  him- 
self, being  master  now  of  most  of  the  languages  composing 
the  Indo-Germanic  family,  from  the  English  to  the  Mant- 
choo.  But  his  health  was  broken,  and  the  results  of  his 
enormous  linguistic  acquisitions  were  fragmentary.  Ho 
wrote  essays  on  the  Zend  language,  the  genuineness  of  tho 
Zend-Avesta,  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  chronol- 
ogy, and  gave  grammars  of  the  Cingalese.  Frisian.  Eng- 
lish, and  Spanish  languages.  His  richest  and  most  orig- 
inal work  is  his  Introduction  to  a  Scientific  Orthoffrapky 
of  the  Daninh  Language  (1S26),  a  book  in  which  he  gave 
to  the  science  of  comparative  philology  a  new  and  power- 
ful impulse,  and  in  which  he  foreshadowed  many  ideas 
which  later  efforts  have  established  as  truths.  I).  in  Co- 
penhagen Nov.  14,  1832. 

Raskol'niks.  The  Raskolniks  of  Russia  are  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ItattkGV ' ,  or  "  schism,"  the  name  being  derived 
from  raskolot',  to  "  cleave."  The  schism  dates  officially 
from  tho  year  1666.  During  the  long  period  of  the  Mon- 
gol yoke  numerous  errors  crept  into  the  ritual  ami  litur- 
gical books  of  tho  Russian  Church.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century  an  attempt  to  correct  them  was  made 
by  Maxim  the  Greek,  an  Albanian  monk  from  Mount 
Athos,  who  was  invited  to  Moscow  in  1518  by  the  czar 
Vassily  Ivanovich,  but  it  proved  fruitless.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  however,  during  the  reign  of  Alexis  Mik- 
hailovich,  the  patriarch  Nikon  introduced  numerous  re- 
forms. Greek  and  Slavonic  MSS.  were  collected,  monks 
were  summoned  from  Mount  Athos  and  Byzantium,  the 
Slavonic  versions  were  compared  with  the  Greek  originals, 
interpolations  were  effaced"!  and  the  corrected  liturgies, 
having  been  printed,  were  adopted  by  a  council.  But  the 
reforms  were  met  by  great  opposition,  which  became  an 
organized  resistance.  Nikon  himself  fell,  but  the  council 
which  deposed  him  in  May,  1667,  confirmed  his  reforms. 
From  that  time  the  schism  in  the  Russian  Church  became 
established,  and  it  still  remains  uncurcd.  The  Raskolniks 
objected  to  the  alterations  in,  and  the  printing  of,  the 
church-books,  to  the  form  of  the  cross,  as  well  as  the  meth- 
od of  signing  the  cross  adopted  by  the  authorities,  to  the 
double  instead  of  triple  repetition  of  tho  hallelujah  in  the 
church  service,  and  to  various  other  matters  of  equal  im- 
portance. Thence  they  took  the  name  of  Klnroouriadt», 
or  Old  Ritualists  (from  start/,"  old,"  and  oln-inil,  "  a  rite"); 
but.  as  they  professed  to  be  the  preservers  of  old  faith,  as 
well  ks  of  old  rites,  they  called  themselves  also  Starovery, 
or  Old  Believers  (from  i-era,  "faith").  When  Peter  I.  in- 
troduced his  reforms  into  Russia  the  Raakol  waxed  stronger, 
its  old  religious  opposition  being  fortified  by  a  political 
resistance  to  the  new  ideas  imported  from  the  West.  Mus- 
covite conservatism  objected  to  the  census,  to  military  con- 
scription, to  shaving,  to  giving  up  the  national  dress.  The 
Raskolniks  denounced  Peter  as  Antichrist,  and  some  of 
their  descendants  have  always  maintained  a  like  horror  of 
his  successors  and  their  government.  Peter  I.  vainly  en- 
deavored to  crush  their  opposition.  Since  his  time  their 
treatment  has  fluctuated.  Peter  III.  was  their  avowed 
protector,  and  some  of  their  sects  regard  him  as  still  alive 
and  destined  to  appear  as  their  Messiah.  Catharine  II. 
treated  them  leniently  for  a  time,  granting  them  the  offi- 
cial designation  of  Edinovertny,  or  '•  Like-Believers,"  and 
allowing  them  to  retain  their  old  ritual.  But  after  the 
insurrection  of  Pugachef,  an  outbreak  of  schismatic  and 
rebellious  fury,  they  met  with  less  favor.  Paul  and  Alex- 
ander I.  showed  them  much  leniency  in  the  early  part  of 
their  reigns.  Nicholas  in  vaiu  tried  severer  measures.  ' 
Toward  the  end  of  his  reign  advances  were  made  to  them 
by  tho  Poles  and  the  Russian  socialists,  but  the  only  re- 
sult was  the  installation  in  1846,  at  Belokrinitsa  in  Bu- 
kovina,  of  a  Raskolnik  metropolitan,  Ambrose,  formerly 
metropolitan  of  Bosnia.  His  successor,  Cyril,  visited 
Moscow  in  1863,  and  there  held  a  Raskolnik  council-gen- 
eral. But  just  then  the  Polish  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
the  Old  Believers  sent  him  away  and  addressed  to  the 
throne  an  assurance  of  loyal  devotion.  They  were  re- 
warded by  tolerant  measures,  and  since  that  time  large 
concessions  have  been  made  to  them.  Up  to  Oct.,  1874, 
their  marriages,  as  a  general  rule,  were  not  legal,  the  law 
recognizing  religious  marriages  only,  ami  all  marriage 
registers  being  kept  by  priests  of  tho  established  Church. 
But  now  special  registers  for  the  Raskolniks  are  kept  by 
the  police,  and  their  marriages  are  legalized. 

Little  is  known  as  to  the  numbers  of  the  Raskolniks. 
The  last  official  census,  that  of  1871,  admits  1,093,452,  but 
it  is  said  that  as  many  as  10,000,000  really  exist.  What 
appears  certain  is  that  they  form  the  most  industrious, 
honest,  and  sober  portion  of  the  Russian  community. 
They  belong  exclusively  to  "  Great  Russia,"  and  are  chiefly 
found  a-mong  the  most  energetic  of  the  Russian  people. 
Those  in  Poland,  Livonia,  Little  Russia,  and  White  Rus- 
sia are  all  colonists  from  Great  Russia.  Everywhere  they 
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a   truly  Russian  faculty  of  organization,  forming 

readily  into  communities  ruled  liy  practical  systems  of 
noil-government.  At  n  very  curly  period  they  split  into 
two  great  hodie-  tin-  l'uf::,i-t»i/,  (ir  "  l'rii:-tl\ ."  an«l  1 1 

•  "(fromi«, "  wit  limit. "mill  /•"/:,"  a 

Tin'    former    were   obliged   to   depend    lor    their 

prie-ts   ii|i<in   fugitive  "popes"  from  the  establishment | 

III,     1. 1 1 1,' r  ill-),,  11 -i-il  "illl  tile  ser\  ices  Of  ecclesi  , 

llio-i-  of  elders  in-toad.      For  ahoui  ii  century  neither  body 
-,  >l    anv   legalized    establishmenl  s,    lull    about    1771. 

after  the  groat  pin-,""'  of  Moscow,  each  branch  wa.s  allowed 
to  build  in  thi-  riipitnl  n  ccitieterv  with  n  church  ami  con 
\  cut.  ami  those  still  exist  as  the  head-quartan  "f  the,  Ras- 
kol.  In  aililition  tn  tin:  main  lio,|y  of  the  Kn-kolniks, 
unilcr  their  various  names  of  "111,1  I;,  H,-. ,  i -."  "111,1  Kit- 
nali-i-,"  or  "  Like-Believers,"  tho  Kaskol  oompriMI  a 
number  of  ininnr  SIM-IS,  mostly  of  foreign  origin.  Some  of 

thc-c  are  resj tuljle.  Mich  us  the  M:,l:>km\e  (said  to  be  BO 

cnllc.l  from  iii,:l:, I;',,  "milk."  because  they  do  not  ab.-tain 
during  fasts  from  milk  ami  its  products)  and  the  StoMtdiltt 
(from  tlie  1 1  en  n  a  n  >''/'  ,/'/•• ).  lioth  of  wliich  bodies  hold  what 
may  perhaps  be  called  Protestant  doctrines.  The  Itnkhn- 
linrtm/,  or  "  spirit-wrestlers,"  seem  to  have  been  originally 
harmless  mystics,  but  they  afterward  changed  their  cha- 
racter, and  were  in  consequence  mostly  transferred  to  the 
Caucasus.  But  some  of  the  sects  are  of  a  terrible  nature. 
The  worst  have  either  been  crushed  by  tho  police  or  are 
but  rarely  met  with,  such  us  the  Dttomtjftiy,  or  "  child-kill- 
ers," who  put  new-horn  babes  to  death  in  order  to  ensure 
their  salvation,  or  tho  llnhhilthchiki,  who  kill  their  friends 
nnd  relatives  when  ill.  or  the  Sujlijattly,  who  commit  sui- 
cide by  moans  of  fire.  Only  one  of  the  noxious  sects  flou- 
ri- lies  to  any  extent.  It  is  illegal,  but  still  it  exists.  It  is 
that  of  the  .S'/.-'o.fKy,  or  "self  nnitilatnrs,"  a  set  of  gloomy 
fanatics  greatly  addicted  to  money-getting.  (The  best  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  independently  of  works  in  Rus- 
sian, is  contained  in  l.cmy  Heanlicu's  /-.'m/in--  ili-t  Tiurt, 
published  in  the  l;,  mi- il.,  /LI,,  .I/,,/,,/...-  I 'can  Stanley's  I 

"i-i-h;    Haxthauscn's  /,'I/*«'OM  r.mj.i ,-•' ;  and  the 
histories  of  the  Kussian  Church  by  Muravief  and  Filaret,  } 
nrchhishop  of  Tchcrnigof.)  W.  H.  S.  KALSTON. 

Kaso'res  [Lat.  rntirre,  to  "  scratch  "],  an  order  of  birds, 
including  those  wliich  have  strong  feet,  provided  with  ob- 
tu-c  clan-  for  scratching  up  grains,  etc.,  and  the  upper 
mandible  vaulted,  with  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  membra- 
nous space  at  its  base,  and  covered  by  a  cartilaginous  scale. 

Rasp'berry  [so  named  because  the  stalk  rnupt  tho 
hand],  the  common  name  of  tho-o  spc-ic-  of  A'nAti*  (order 
1'osacea-i  which  differ  from  blackberries  in  having  a  pcr- 
si-icnt  ri.veptaclc.  from  which  the  ripe  compound  fruit 
slips  otf,  while  in  tho  blackberries  tho  receptacle  is  juicy 
nnd  becomes  a  part  of  tho  fruit.  The  European  and 
A-iatie  raspberry  is  Hnlm*  Ilia-lit,  and  it  is  probable  that 
our  H.  ttrlijiituu,  or  red  raspberry,  is  but  n  marked  variety 
of  the  same  species.  Our  black  raspberry,  black-cap  or 
thimbleberry,  is  the  It.  wiilrntiil!*.  All  tho  above  are 
highly  valuable  in  cultivation.  There  are  many  varieties. 
Raspberries  are  among  tho  most  valuable  of  our  summer 
des-crt  fruits,  and  are  the  foundation  of  many  conserves, 
jellies,  and  other  delicacies  for  tho  table  and  tho  sick-room. 

Kashmir  (Fit.ivr-ois  VISCKXT),  b.  at  Carpcntras,  de- 
paitnicnt  of  Vaucliise.  France,  Jan.  29,  17'.U  :  studied  bot- 
any and  chemistry  at  Avignon;  settled  in  1815  at  Paris, 
and  became  famous  both  as  a  scientific  writer  and  as  a  po- 
litical agitator.  He  fought  in  the  streets  in  ls:;n  ami  IMS, 
and  was  connected  with  the  Commune  in  1870-71 ;  edited 
various  revolutionary  papers,  Rffarmatenr,  Muneillaite, 
//.Inn'  iln  I',  ui,l: ,  etc. :  wrote  a  number  of  violent  pamph- 
let-; founded  several  revolutionary  societies  and  clubs; 
was  several  times  imprisoned,  and  lived  in  exile  from  1853 

to  IM'.'.I.     Tl lost  prominent  of  his  works  arc — Ettai  de 

.   \iiin-i-nu    Xi(*tt,iii-   if'     I 

•  /•/*(''(  I  s;',:; ),  nbtMWMfr j$y«f£m«  <l-  /'/M/»iWm/iV  i-i'</>'i<il> 
tt  tntttiii'i/iii-  ( 1^:171,    II!, !,,:,;•    niiturrllr   il,-   IK  Saiilf  et  de 

1:1      Mll/lllll,-      cAc;      l,t       \'fl/l'l'lll.f     ,-t      I,,     AlljlltllHX     (1839-43), 

Ciijitrrltei  de  Camphre  (1839),  Nouvellet  £tude»  tcientijiiiuei 

(IM'.I  -til). 

Ilns'tntlt,  town  of  tho  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Ger- 
many, on  the  -Murg,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Uhine,  a  few 
miles  di.-tant.  It  is  one  of  the  modern  fortresses  or  "  in- 
trcnched  camps"  of  the  former  (icrman  confederation, 
coininenceil  in  IMl.and  in  that  re-peel  is  interesting  as 
illustrating  the  German  systems  as  contrasted  with  those 
of  the  French  school.  The  town  is  well  built;  was  the 
residence  of  tlie  last  margraves  of  Baden,  whoso  palace 
(planned  after  that  of  Versailles)  still  c\,  is.  Tho  place 
is  hi-torieally  interesting  from  the  treaty  of  peace  (1714) 
which  ended  tlie  war  of  the  Spani.-h  Succe  —  ion,  and  of  the 
congress  of  17'.!'.*.  wliich  terminated  abruptly  with  the  as- 
sassination of  the  French  deputies.  P.  11,559. 


Rat  [Aug. -Sax.  rirrj.  a  name  applied  to  numerous  tpe- 

the  family  Mnrid.T,  being  about  the   si/.e  of  II, 
miliiir  species  known   under  that  designation.     The   be-t 
known  of  the-e  are  the  com  111  on  brown  rat  (  Ui^ 
I  he  black  rat  I  Mu«  nttii*),  the  Florida  or  ea\  e  rat  (  A".  ,,I:,,,IH 

jl-n -iiinn: i ).  and  tin tlon  rat  of  the  Southern  States 

m  lii*/>iilii*t.     Tin ,111011  rat  is  fio  well  known  to 

need  description.     It  was  originally  a  native  of  India  and 
Persia,  but  has  become  <«>-niopo|itaii  within  n-eeni  • 
and  its  present  distribution  is  almost  coequal  with  that  of 
mail.      It    is   generally  bcliejed  n,>l  to  have  i<xtende,|    into 
Kuropc  much  before  the  middle  of  the  i-ighteenth  i-enlury, 

and  to  bine  been  brought  to  America  al t  177.'>.     It  was 

anticipated  in  its  incursions  by  tho  black  rat,  but  its  m- 
peii,,r  strength  and  aggressiveness  have  driven  that  spe- 
cies before  it,  an, I  have  now  supplanted  it  in  almost  all  , 
tries.      Ii   is  \ery  prolific,  breeding  from  four  to  live  r 
during  the  year,  and  liiuing  about  a  do/en  young  each 
time.     It  i-  aim., si  oinnii  or,, us.  fee, ling  upon  gi 

.  and   meat.     The  black  rat  (.)/.<«  i;,in<}   is   smaller 

than  tho  brown  species,  and  is  much  re  timid,      h 

was  originally  peculiar  to  Asia,  but  in  th mive  of  lime 

extended  its  range  to  many  oilier  countries :  ii  is  now,  h,,w- 
e\  er.  a  not  com mon  animal,  and  its  iinin  I, er<  arc  kept  down 
by  its  antagonist,  the  brown  rat.  The  Florida  or  wood 
rat  (  \i:,t<nnn  il'irid'iitn)  is  about  the  size  of  the  brown  rat, 
for  which  it  is  often  mistaken,  but  it  has  much  largei 
and  the  details  of  the  structure  at  once  define  it :  and  it  in 
fact  belongs  not  only  to  •different  genus,  bni  io  a  differ- 
ent section  of  the  family,  from  the  common  rat.  Although 
found  in  the  Middle  and  Western  Slate-,  ii  is  ,,,,,. ,  abun- 
dant in  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  (iiilf  States.  It  is  mo-tlv 
found  in  tho  woods,  an  one  of  its  names  indicates,  and  does 
not  enter  houses,  as  the  common  species  do.  It  is  chiefly 
granivorous.  The  cotton  rat  (.sV</»i«i/n>i  liin/iiilun)  is  much 
.-mailer  than  the  others,  its  body  being  only  about  five 
inches  long.  It  is  quite  abundant  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  it  lives  mainly  in  waste  fields  and  hedges.  It  often 
linos  its  nest  with  cotton,  whence  it  has  rc"<  ,-, ,  ,1  it-  com- 
mon name.  TIIKOHOUK  GILL. 

Ratnbur'idtc  [from  Katabura,  the  corrupted  Indian 
name  of  a  species],  a  family  of  eel-like  Ashes.  The  body 
has  tho  usual  anguilliform  shape,  but,  on  account  of  the 
backward  position  of  the  anus,  the  tail  is  much  shorter 
than  tho  trunk  ;  the  heart  is  situated  far  behind  the  bead  : 
the  skin  is  quite  naked,  the  head  small;  the  posterior  nos- 
trils open  in  front  of  the  eye ;  tho  mouth  has  a  narrow  cleft ; 
the  teeth  are  unisonal ;  the  branchial  apertures  narrow  and 
inferior,  and  their  pharyngcal  slits  are  wide;  the  vertical 
fins  are  rudimentary  and  limited  to  the  eamlal  portion: 
the  pectorals  but  slightly  developed  or  absent.  The  family 
is  composed  of  some  half  dozen  species,  confined  to  South- 
eastern Asia  and  tho  neighboring  portion  of  the  Pacific 
' '  ••  in.  These  have  been  combined  under  two  genera — (1) 
lint:ih,irn  or  Moriiiyuit  ;  and  (2)  AjJittuilmi'-tirtiys ;  or  even 
under  a  single  genus  (Morinyua)  by  Giinthcr. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Ratafi'a  [a  word  of  Malay  origin],  a  name  given  to  a 
largo  class  of  liqueurs,  or  sweet  alcoholic  drinks  strongly 
flavored  with  aromatics.  The  term  is  a  common  one  on 
the  European  continent. 

Rath/bone,  tp.,  Stcuben  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1357. 

Ra'thenow,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  Havel,  has  several  spinning  and  weaving 
factories,  tanneries,  and  manufactures  of  bricks,  tiles,  and 
spectacles.  P.  6820. 

Ra'tibor,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Upper  Silesia, 
on  tho  Odor,  has  manufactures  of  hosiery,  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs,  leather,  and  vinegar,  and  a  largo  trade  in 
flax,  hemp,  and  wool.  P.  15,323. 

Ra'tio  [Lat.],  the  numerical  measure  of  the  relation 
which  one  quantity  bears  to  another  of  tho  same  kind. 
The  only  way  in  which  two  quantities  can  be  compared  is 
by  division.  The  operation  of  dividing  ono  quantity  by 
another  of  tho  same  kind  consists  in  dividing  ih-  number 

nf  time*  that  any  assumed   unit  is  itained  in  the  former 

by  the  number  of  limet  tho  same  unit  is  contained  in  the 
latter.  Tho  operation  of  finding  a  ratio  is  therefore  purely 
numerical,  and  tho  resulting  ratio  is  consequently  an  ab- 
stract number.  If  tho  terms  of  tho  ratio  are  commen- 
surable, their  ratio  is  ejincl ;  if  the  terms  are  incommen- 
surable, their  ratio  is  only  approximate  ;  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  the  approximation  to  the  true  value  may  be 
made  to  any  desirable  degree  of  exactness.  In  comparing 
two  quantities  of  the  same  kind,  one  is  assumed  to  be 
known  beforehand,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  called  tho 
•  -lent ;  the  value  of  tho  other  is  then  found  by 
division,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  called  tho  miM'/nt-Hi. 
Inasmuch  as  the  measure  of  a  quantity  is  the  number  of 
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times  that  it  contains  some  quantity  of  the  same  kind 
taken  as  a  unit,  we  say  that  the  ratio  of  one  quantity  to 
another  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  second 
quantity  by  the  firat.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  mathe- 
matical writers  differ  in  their  methods  of  using  the  term 
ratio,  some  adopting  the  rule  above  given,  and  some  de- 
fining it  to  be  the  quotient  of  the  first  quantity  by  the  sni'onU; 
all,  however,  agree  in  calling  the  first  quantity  the  ante- 
cedent and  the  second  quantity  the  consequent.  From  the 
meaning  of  these  terms,  as  explained  above,  the  former 
would  seem  to  be  the  more  natural  definition  of  the  term. 
It  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  uniformity  of  meaning, 
which  is  no  minor  quality,  inasmuch  as  all  writers  regard 
the  ratio  of  a  geometrical  progression  as  the  quotient  of 
the  second  term  by  the  first.  No  error  can  arise  from  the 
adoption  of  either  definition,  provided  the  meaning  of  the 
term  is  fully  understood  and  uniformly  adhered  to. 

The  term  arithmetical  ratio  is  used  by  some  writers  to 
denote  the  difference  between  two  quantities.  This  would 
appear  to  be  an  incorrect  application  of  the  term  ratio,  in- 
asmuch as  a  knowledge  of  the  numerical  difference  between 
the  quantities  would  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  convey  an 
idea  of  their  relative  value.  To  say  that  one  lino  is  an  inch 
longer  than  another  would  impart  no  idea  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  lines  unless,  perchance,  the  value  of  one 
of  them  should  be  known  :  in  which  case  the  idea  of  rela- 
tion would  resolve  itself  into  the  true  idea  of  division. 
Euclid's  definition  of  ratio  is  as  follows  :  "  Ratio  is  a  cer- 
tain mutual  habitude  of  two  homogeneous  magnitudes  with 
respect  to  quality  or  numerical  composition."  Peacock 
in  his  Ali/ebra  says  that  there  is  no  geometrical  definition 
of  ratio  by  which  the  equivalence  of  different  modes  of 
representation  may  be  ascertained  as  necessary  conse- 
quences ;  and  for  this  reason  ratios  in  geometry  are  only 
considered  in  connection  with  each  other  as  constituting, 
or  as  not  constituting,  a  proportion. 

Ultimate  Ittttin. — If  two  quantities,  both  functions  of  the 
same  variable,  vary  in  such  a  manner  that  their  ratio  shall 
continually  approach  to  a  fixed  quantity,  but  cannot  pass 
it,  that  quantity  is  said  to  be  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the 
given  quantities.  The  ultimate  ratio  of  two  quantities  is 
nothing  else  than  a  limit,  the  term  limit  being  used  in  the 
sense  attributed  to  it  in  the  modern  calculus,  in  which  it 
is  synonymous  with  the  differential  coefficient,  the  funda- 
mental element  of  the  DIFFKHKNTI.U.  CALCULUS  (which 
see).  If  wo  consider  the  case  of  an  are  less  than  90°, 
and  its  chord,  it  is  evident  that  the  arc  is  always  greater 
than  its  ehunl ;  but  as  the  arc  decreases — that  is,  ap- 
proaches 0 — the  ratio  of  the  arc  to  the  chord  diminishes ; 
and  finally  when  the  arc  becomes  infinitesimal,  this  ratio 
becomes  equal  to  1 — that  is,  the  ultimate  ratio  of  a  decreas- 
ing arc  to  its  chord  is  a  ratio  of  equality.  In  like  manner, 
if  we  inscribe  a  regular  polygon  in  a  circle,  and  then  in- 
crease the  number  of  sides  of  the  polygon  by  the  process 
of  continued  duplication,  the  polygon  will  continually  ap- 
proach to  an  equality  with  the  circle ;  and  finally,  when 
the  number  of  sides  becomes  infinite,  the  two  will  become 
equal.  In  this  case  the  ultimate  ratio  of  an  inscribed 
regular  polygon  to  the  corresponding  circle  is  a  ratio  of 
equality — that  is,  the  circle  is  a  regular  polygon  with  an 
infinite  number  of  sides. 

Prime  and  Ultinintf  lint'to*. — The  method  of  analysis 
used  by  Newton  in  his  I'riiiciftia.  It  is  a  simplification 
of  the  method  of  exhaustion  as  used  by  ancient  geometers. 
To  conceive  an  idea  of  this  method,  let  us  suppose  two 
variable  quantities  whose  values  approach  each  other  so 
that- their  ratio  continually  approaches  o,  and  finally  differs 
from  «  by  less  than  any  assignable  quantity ;  then  is  a  the 
ultimate  ratio  of  the  two  quantities.  Again,  if  two  vari- 
able quantities  simultaneously  approach  two  other  quan- 
tities, which  on  the  same  hypothesis  remain  constant,  the 
ultimate  ratio  of  the  variable  quantities  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  constant  quantities.  The  ratios  are  called  priiu<  nr 
ultimate  according  as  the  ratio  of  the  variable  quantities  is 
receding  from  or  approaching  to  the  ratio  of  the  constant 
quantities.  W.  G.  I'KCK. 

Ra'tionalism  [Lat.  ratio,  "  reason  "],  like  naturalism, 
supernaturalism,  and  other  terms  expressive  of  the  rela- 
tion of  reason  and  faith,  was  first  used  in  its  present  sense 
by  the  philosopher  Kant.  Rationalism  is  that  tendency  in 
modern  thought  which  claims  for  the  unaided  human  rea- 
son the  right  of  deciding  in  matters  of  faith.  It  asserts 
the  prerogative  of  the  intellect  to  be  supreme  arbiter  in  all 
departments  of  revealed  truth.  It  requires  certainty  as 
the  condition  of  its  favor,  and,  with  Wolf,  promptly  rejects 
what  does  not  come  before  it  with  all  the  exactness  and 
clearness  of  a  mathematical  demonstration.  The  scene 
where  rationalism  has  exerted  its  chief  sway  is  Germany. 
The  sources  were  various,  not  only  embracing  different 
countries,  but  likewise  different  departments  of  investiga- 
tion. The  deism  of  England,  one  of  the  most  polished  and 


powerful  of  all  forms  of  free  thought,  was  industriously 
propagated  in  Germany,  where  the  works  of  Lord  Herbert, 
Hobbes,  Shaftcsbury,  Tyndal,  Woolston,  and  Wollaston 
were  circulated  in  the  language  of  the  people  and  read  by 
wide  circles.  In  Holland  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and 
Spinoza  was  verv  powerful,  and  its  influence  was  very  de- 
cided cast  of  the  Rhine,  particularly  in  the  universities  of 
Germany.  The  pantheism  of  Spinoza  was  very  attractive 
to  many  minds,  and  was  regarded  as  a  welcome  relief  from 
the  cold  and  heartless  banishment  of  God  from  his  own 
creation.  France,  however,  was  the  chief  foreign  country 
which  contributed  to  the  rise  and  sway  of  German  rational- 
ism. The  influence  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists 
was  very  great,  and  Berlin  became  as  much  a  home  to 
these  men  a.s  Paris  had  ever  been.  The  domestic  eau.-es 
were,  first  of  all,  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz,  popularized 
and  simplified  by  Wolf  at  Halle  University  ;  the  destruc- 
tive theology  of  Semler ;  the  influence  of  the  skeptical 
court  of  Frederick  the  Great,  with  its  French  surroundings  ; 
the  W<il/<iifiilftif  /•'/••iffiiifiits,  published  by  Lessing:  and  the 
Universal  (in-mint  Library,  issued  by  Nicolai.  Rational- 
ism was  in  the  ascendant  in  Germany  from  1750  to  1800, 
but  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  it  began  to  lose 
its  hold  upon  the  best  minds.  Schleiormacher  was  the 
transitional  theologian  from  the  old  rationalistic  to  the 
new  evangelical  faith  of  Protestant  Germany.  His  Ois- 
coiirsM  on  lielii/inn  diverted  public  attention  from  the 
rationalistic  criticism  to  the  necessity  of  feeling  and  a 
sense  of  dependence  on  God.  Jacob!  was  really  the 
first  to  introduce  the  sense  of  dependence  into  the  do- 
main of  religious  philosophy,  but  Schleiermacher  was 
the  first  to  apply  it  to  the  man  of  general  culture.  Ne- 
andcr,  the  Church  historian,  was  the  first  positive  theo- 
logian of  the  so-called  "mediatory"  school.  His  historical 
works  breathe  a  fervent  and  devout  spirit,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  evince  the  profound  scholarship  of  the 
original  student.  In  1835  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
rationalistic  criticism  by  Strauss's  /,(/'<•  nf  Ji-sim — a  work 
proceeding  directly  from  the  Hegelian  school.  It  advo- 
cated the  mythical  origin  of  the  Gospels.  This  work  was 
promptly  replied  to  by  Xcander,  Ullmann,  Tholuck,  and 
many  other  representatives  of  evangelical  thought.  The 
most  recent  phase  of  rationalistic  thought  is  materialistic. 
The  views  of  Biichner,  Carl  Vogt,  Moleschott,  and  others 
have  gained  a  wide  influence.  Evangelical  theology  is, 
however,  in  the  ascendant  again  in  most  of  the  German 
universities.  The  Broad  Church  of  England,  represented 
by  Matthew  Arnold  and  others,  has  affinities  with  the 
rationalism  of  Germany.  (On  the  literature  of  rational- 
ism compare  Farrar,  Critical  Hiitory  of  Fr<'  'llmn^ltt 
(Hampton  Lectures,  1863) ;  Lecky,  Ifitlury  of  the  Hit-  a  ml 
Influence  of  the,  Spirit  of  Ilationalitm  in  £»/•«/;/;  (2  vols., 
London,  1865) ;  Hurst,  History  of  nationalism  (New  York, 
1805;  London,  1866).)  J.  F.  Huusr. 

Ration'al  Qnan'tity,  a  quantity  which  involves  n  > 
radicals.  Rational  quantities  are  so  called  in  omitradis- 
tinction  to  radicals,  which  are  then  termed  irrational. 

W.  G.  PUCK. 

Rat'isbon*  or  Regensburg,  an  old  and  interesting 
town  of  Bavaria,  formerly  a  free  city  of  Germany,  mi  tin- 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the  influx  of  the  Kegcn, 
is  surrounded  with  walls  pierced  by  six  gates,  and  has  a 
fine  cathedral  begun  in  1275,  but  not  finished  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  a  town-house,  in  which  the 
imperial  diet  assembled  from  1062  to  1806:  a  magnificent 
stone  bridge  over  the  Danube,  1100  feet  long;  and  a  monu- 
ment of  Kepler,  who  was  born  here.  Gold,  silver,  brass, 
iron,  steel,  earthen  and  porcelain  ware,  leather,  tobacco, 
and  glass  are  manufactured  here.  P.  2!l,224. 

Rat'itaE  [Lat.  ratie,  "logs  fastened  together,"  "  raft," 
alluding  to  the  disconnected  barbs  of  the  feathers],  an 
order  or  sub-order  of 'birds  contrasting  with  all  the  other 
living  forms  of  the  class,  and  containing  the  ostriches, 
cassowaries,  and  kiwis.  It  is  distinguished,  according  to 
Huxley,  by  the  sternum  being  devoid  of  a  crest,  nnd  ossi- 
fying only  from  lateral  and  paired  centres,  the  parallel- 
ism or  identity  of  the  long  axes  of  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  scapula  and  coracoid,  and  the  non-development  of  an 
acromial  process  to  the  scapula,  and  of  a  clavicular  pro- 
cess to  the  coracoid ;  the  vomer  has  a  broad  cleft ;  the 
hinder  and  posterior  ends  of  the  palatines  and  the  anterior 
ones  of  the  pterygoids  are  very  imperfectly  or  not  at  all 
articulated  with  the  basisphenoidal  rostrum.  It  may  bo 
further  added  that  in  all  the  living  representatives  the 
feathers  are  characteristic,  the  barbs  being  disconnected. 
The  group  embraces  the  largest  of  birds,  all  of  which  are 
incapable  of  flight,  and  progress  by  running.  The  species, 
though  comparatively  few,  represent  several  well-defined 
families — viz.  Struthionidoe,  embracing  the  African  os- 
triches ;  Rheidae,  including  the  South  American  ostriches 
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or  nandus:  Casauridw,  with  the  cassowaries  ami  emus  of 

the   P:i|, 11:111    Archipelago.   Australia.  \  ptery ',•!'!;.', 

iii.diiding  the  kiwi-  1,1  N,-w  /.Miami:  tin-  order  WM  tlM 
well  represented  in  t'liriniT  geological  epoch-.  st\ Lilly  in 

New      /.,-:il:ill,l.    ll\     til.-     L'i_'antic      I  li  Illirilit  111,  l.'i'.    ullirll     seem 

to  hm  ,•  ln'i'ii  ill •-liliii. •  ,,!'  tnir  «  ings.       Tn  i   moitl;  HILL. 
Kilt-Mole.     BM  M.,I.I:-KAT. 
Itiitriiin'mis.  :il-,i  called  lirrlramiiM  by  :in  error  of 

oopyi-t-.  a  I, -iiin, "I  MI, ink  "f  the  1:1111011-  abbey  of  Corbcy, 

\lllii 'II-,  bc-t  Liu, nil  I ,y  hi-  trcall-e  II-  Carport  •! 
Una'iiinii  ll'iiui'iii.  written  t.i  confute  the  tran-uh-i.inti:i 

tion  doeirine  ..I1  PuohMiai  Radbert  (about  844  i.n.i.    II, • 

,1.  after  M'.S.  IILs  writings  occupy  about  I7»  pages  in  vol. 
OUi.  "I'  Migne's  /'..(,',, /',,/,',i.  K.  I'.  llm-nriHK. 

Rnttiin'  [Mai;  eano"],  the  (lender  stem  ,,f 

various  (.hints  of  tlii'  genus  I ',,/„,„„«.  many  of  them  elimhing 
an. I  trailim,'  (.hint-,  often  many  hnmln-'l-  ,,t'  feet  in  length, 
others  quite  short,  nil  having  ii  beautiful  head  of  feathery 

t '.    riuiinol;*.    rml'xtn'ii,    /<•'"/<>/. 
nil. I   draca  are  aiming  til,'  species  ,if   tin-  i  III  rrr-l  I  n  .' 

The    thinl    ami    the    la.-t    ntioned    yield    a    ]iart    ..f    the 

dragon's  blood  of  e,, miner,-.'.     The  young  shoots  of  some 

of  the  specie-  are  u-cd  :i<  a  ],,,!  herli  :  some  produce  good 
fruits:  hut  tl llief  use  is  that  of  the  stalks.  l-'r,,m 

Borne  ,  t,i    l'.en_':il   urea!   ,|iiantiiic«  are  gathered  for  the 

Chi e,    the    i:iini|ie:,n.   ami   tile   Alneriean   markets.      Jn 

China  they  are  used  for  a  great  varieM  of  purpo-es  ;  mat-, 
sail-.  :iml  cattle-  aye  among  the  articles  ma'le  from  them. 
In  this  country  they  are  n-ed  t',,r  making  chairs,  baskets, 
.  umbrella  ribs,  etc..  ail'l  splinters  ,,!'  rattan  are  u-od 
in  earriago  trimming  :iml  other  ornamental  work.  Trop- 
ical America  has  numerous  rattan  like  palms  of  the  genus 
Illinium-Hi,  armed  with  strong  thorns.  They  are  locally 
used  like  the  true  rattans. 

Ilnltn/'/.i  (UBURO), H  at  \l.-ssandria,  Italy.  .Tune  29, 
1MK:  studied  law  at  Turin,  and  began  t,  pra'ti-c  as  an 
ndvoeale  at  Ca-ale:  was  elected  a  member  ,,t'  the  Sardin- 
ian 1'arliament  in  1 M^  ;  , ,}, posed  in  the  most  de  -ided  man- 
ner the  Austrian  authority  in  Italy,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  "t'  ( Jioberti,  lint  retired  iinme  1  lately  after  the 
liattle  of  \ovar  a  :  entered  the  cabinet  of  <  'a\  ' Mir  I  I  s..'>.'i-5H) 
as  minister  ,,('  justice,  and  carried  the  law  f,.r  the  dissolu- 
tion ,.f  the  monasteries  ;  fur, 1  a  cabinet  in  opposition  to 

'ii  in  I  •>('.•_'.  s.nd  again  In  180T,  bat  held  tb«  place  only 

f,ir  a  few  n ih-.      D.  at  I'Vosiuone  June  :,.  Is?:;.      l!y  the 

rndiellls  he  was  accused  ,,f  being  subsen  ient  to  Kranee: 
by  the  clericals.  ,,t"  being  in  compact  with  Haribaldi :  thus 
his  po-ition  was  often  very  dillieiilt,  hut  ho  was  a  man  of 
eminent  ability  and  in  possession  of  great  talent  as  a  spcak- 
er. —  In  iM'il!  he  married  the  princes.-  M\nn:  Srriwn.MiNK 
in:  Sot. MS,  a  daughter  of  the  prinec-s  I.:etitia  Konnparte 
and  Sir  Thomas  U'vse,  \vlio  died  as  Knglish  minister  at 
Alhen-.  Mi-*  Wyu,  b.  in  ISliO,  married  in  ISill  M.  Kre- 
inis.  a  rich  ANatinn,  but  separated  from  him  in 
1  •<.')L>.  and  devoted  herself  to  literature.  Several  of  her  ro- 

havo  made  quite  a  sensation. 

Ititt'tlcsnnkc,  a  name  a], plied  to  all  the  species  of 
the  family  Crotalida-  provided  with  a  rattle  to  the  tail. 
The  rattle  i-  ct:npu-c  1  of  articulated  hurny  segments  in 
vaiyin,'  number — from  two  or  three  up  to  thirty  or  more. 
Tile  popular  belief  that  the  number  of  segments  indicates 
the  ai'e  of  the  animal  is  erroneous.  The  species  of  the 
jtrnup  are  peculiar  to  America,  and  are  especially  numerous 
in  the  arid  regions  of  the  South-western  Territories  of  the 
I'.  S.  According  to  the  i  lentilieatinns  of  I'r, if.  Cope,  fif- 
teen -| ies  a,-e  found  within  the  limits  of  the  I'.  S. :  of 

these,  eleven  helong  to  the  genus  Crotaltu,  one  to  Ajtliiaipit, 
l",ili  of  which  have  the  h,-.  I  en  ,  red  with  small  scales,  and 
four  (,.  the  genu.s  C!onM?i'fona.  which  is  characterized  by 
havinjc  large  plates  upon  the  head  similar  to  those  of  or- 
dinary snakes.  The  common  rattlesnake  of  the  Northern 
nnd  Kastern  Slat,  'iu  li'trriiln*  :  in  the  Southern 

States,  tin in  North  Carolina  to  l-'lorida.  ''/-,,/,,/,(«  ,,il,,ni<in- 
I'-n*  is  also  found.  A  species  of  I ',,11. //'«,,,.,/  I  ( '.  trr<i>-miun) 
is  also  found  in  the  Western  States,  and  extends  as  far 
southward  us  Western  New  York,  although  the  other  species 
of  the  group  are  confined  to  the  Western  and  S,nith-w, 

and  Territories.  The  venom  of  the  rattlesnake  has 
been  the  subject  ,,f  -pccial  in  ve-t  igatinn  by  Weir  Mitchell 
(  isr.il).  This  varies  in  intensity  with  the  elimate.  season, 
and  the  condition  of  the  animal  itself.  It  is  most  to  be 

i  in  warm  weather.    No  certain  antidotes  to  the  % 
are  known.     The  best  are  believed  to  he  active  stimulants, 
among  which  alcoholic  liquors  are  the  most  .-teemed. 

IK  (in.i.. 

Ranch  (CitRisTiANl.  b.  at  Arolsen.  Wai.i.-,  k.  Germany, 
Jan.  '1,  1777;  received  his  lirst  instruction  in  art  at  t'asscl 
and  lierlin  ;  resided  for  several  years  at  Koine  and  Car- 
rara in  intimate  intercourse  with  Thorwaldsen.  Canova,  and 


W.  \,,n  Iliimhnldt:  settled  Mihsci|uently  at  lierlin  as  pro- 
fessor at  the  academy.  I),  in  Dresden  Dee.  :',.  Is. .7.  \\\t 
mo-t  remarkable  works  are  the  monument  >d'  l-'rederick  II. 
at  lierlin,  the  statue  <>1  i.Mieen  l.oui-aat  I'otsdam.  of  Kant 
at  Konig.-herg.  of  liliiei  a,  of  S.diainhoi>l  and 

liiilow  in  lierlin,  etc. 

Kiiurli    i  Km. in-. iti,  k    Ai-iif»Ti--i.    l>.   Ii..   b.   at    Kireh- 

braellt.  Mess,.  Darmstadt.  July  -7.  1-IM'i  :  educated  at  the 
univer-!ti>--  of  Marburg.  Ilie-.-en.  and  lleidelberir :  w 
.-ome  time  pi  otc--or  in  the  t  wo  latter  ili-litnti'in-  :  came  to 
the  I  .  S.  l-:;l  :  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Uer- 
man  Keformed  Church  l^oL':  pnife««,,r  of  Herman  at 
Lafayette  C,,|l, •;;,..  l'a.:  (irineipal  of  lii'_'li  school-  and 
professor  of  biblical  literature  at  York  and  at  .Mereers- 

Ijurg.  ami    president    of    Mai-hall    Collej.'e    IVolll     IV',1'.    until 
his  death  at  M  freer- burg  Mar.  1.'.  I  -  I  1 .        \  lit  llor  of  w, ,. 
liermaii  and   Kii.-lish,  mie  of  nhieb  \va-  I'nifrlmliiiji/  lIMn,. 
Rnil'llCS    Huns   (Her.,  "rough  house"),  a  famous  re- 
formatory institution  for  boys,  and    latterly  for   girls   also, 
'-lied    ill   1s:;!  at   Horn,  near    Hamburg,  (lernianv.  by 
Dr.  .1.   II.  Wichern.     The   children    live   in    a    number   of 
distinct  families   under  the  oal  -'  men  b.  I, 

to  a  Sort   of   e,m\entlial    institute    of   'brothers    ,,f    |h,     ! 
Mis-ion  of  the  Herman  Kvangelieal  Chureh.      They  lire  nil 
taught  useful    trades,  and    hitherto    more  than  '.m  per  eent. 

of  the  pii],ils  ha\e  been  permanently  reformed,  of  late, 
more  than  100  similar  schools  have  been  e-tabli-hed  in 
<  iermany. 

Kiui'inrr,  von  (I'liiKiinicn  Li  nwic  <ii:,,iic  i,  h.  :it  Wiir- 
litz.  in  the  duchy  ,,f  Anhalt.  Her  many.  May  II.  I7>l  :  stud- 
ied law  at  Berlin,  Halle,  and  (iottingen  :  rec,i\ed  employ- 
ment in  the  civil  service  of  the  l'ni--ian  gmernment  in 
I  MI  I  :  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Hresluu  in 
I -II  and  at  lierlin  in  1.SI9;  was  a  member  of  the  Herman 
Parliament  at  Frankfort  in  ls|s,  and  afterward  of  tiie 
l'ni--ian  upper  house.  D.  at  Berlin  June  13,1873.  His 

principal  Works arO— (7tffCAt*cAfo tier  //,,//,  u*t'inf>i i  ninl  ilu-'i- 

'/.,'<!  if,  \ol-  Eitropiu  "ir  il>  ,.i  Kinli' 

,l.i   7.7.   Jnhrhnatltrli  (8  vols.,  1832-50),  llerbttrcitr  i,,,,  k 

V lig  C2  rola,,  1816),   Brie/1  aw    I'.u-:,  (2  vols.,  1-:;|  ,, 

Kn:/l:ni.l  i:,t  ./,,/;;•  1835  (2  vols.,  1S3B;  trnnslated  int., 
lish  by  Sarah  Austin  and  H.E.Lloyd),    t«,,;/,,i  ,unl  the 
•  •!>!•   (  ^'  vols..  I  s  I.', :  translated  into  Knglish  by 
W.   \V.    Turner).    .1  ,,(,'yii,in«cAe  ffrie/e  (1851),   \'crmi,chte 
Schrtft'n  (8  vols.,  lv.,o_54). 

Raumer,  van  I  KAIII.  OBORO),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
b.  at  Worlitz  Apr.  H.  17>:i;  studied  geology  at  Halle  and 
noitingcn.  and  at  the  mining  school  of  Kreiberg  under 
Werner;  was  appointed  pro  lessor  of  mineralogy  in  1811 
atlireslau.in  Isl'J  at  Halle,  in  1827  at  Krlangen,  where 
he  d.  June  2.  IM'I.'I.  M,.-t  widely  known  are  his  geograph- 
ical works,  l,>  lu'/*i«-li  tl,  f  itll'j'  in- itfu  '/,  o'/'Vf^/n',  ( I  s:;i.')  and 
•  //oo,'/  >!•  /•  /.','/"/'.;//<'<'•/!>  (both  often  rejiritited), 
PaUttum(1634),  '.', «,/,,, 7, r',  ,/,,•  /v;,/.i</,..//yt  (4  vole.,  1857- 
61),  AutoUtfraptg  (published  after  his  death). 

Ravaillac'  (  FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Angoulfme,  department  of 
Charente,  Kranee,  in  l.'i7S:  was  tirst  elerk  to  n  notary,  then 
a  schoolmaster ;  subsequently  imprisoned  for  debt :  entered 
the  order  of  the  Kcuillants.  but  was  expelled  as  a  visionary 
and  fool,  and  became  noted  for  his  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
Protestants;  which  feeling  by  degrees  concentrated  itself 
on  the  person  of  Henry  IV.,  their  former  leader.  Several 
times  ho  sought  in  vain  to  approach  the  king:  at  last  he 
succeeded.  On  the  afternoon  of  May  14.  Dill),  the  king 
rode  out  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sully,  who  was  sick  in  bed.  In 
the  narrow  street  Lafcrronnerie  his  coach  was  stopped  for 
a  moment  by  some  heavily-laden  carts  in  front  of  it.  Ka- 
vaillae  jumped  up  on  the  hind  wheel  and  plunged  a  dagger 
into  the  heart  of  the  king,  who  died  immediately.  Th, 
murderer  was  captured  soon  after,  confessed  the  erimc, 
and  was  put  to  death  May  27,  having  been  subjected  to 
cruel  tortures  without  revealing  the  secret  instigators  of 
the  deed. 

Ravann'sn,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Oirgcnti.  near 
the  bank  of  the  Salso,  :!2  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  the  city  of  Cir- 
genti.  Grain,  grapes,  olives,  almonds,  nnd  pistachios  a  bound 
here,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  culti- 
vation and  sale  of  these  productions.  P.  7650. 

Ra'ven  [Ang.-Sax.  4r«/c«],  a  large  species  of  the  genus 
'  Linn.),  which  differs  from  the  crow 
chiefly  by  its  larger  site  and  the  lanceolate  feathers  of  its 
chin  and  throat.  It  is  found  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Old  World,  ns  well  as  North  Amer- 
ica, although  it  is  quite  rare  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It 
generally  auooiates.  in  pairs,  but  sometimes  is  to  be  seen 
in  small  flocks.  It  builds  a  rude  nest,  chiefly  on  cliffs,  and 
deposits  therein  from  four  to  six  eggs  of  a  light  greenish- 
blue,  blotched  with  brownish  spots.  It  is  capable  to  some 
extent  of  mimicking  the  human  voice.  It  was  formerly, 
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RAVENNA. 


and  is  still  by  some  superstitious  persons,  looked  upon  as 
a  bird  of  evil  omen.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Kavi'ii'im,  city  of  Northern  Italy,  chief  town  of  the 
province  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  near  the  Adriatic,  in 
lat.  44°  24'  N.,  Ion.  12°  10'  E.  It  is  in  more  or  less  direct 
communication  by  rail  with  all  the  great  towns  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  by  water,  through  the  canal  Naviglio 
(constructed  in  1747),  with  Venice,  Trieste,  etc.  The  city 
is  about  3  miles  in  circumference,  but  nearly  half  the  en- 
closed space  is  occupied  by  vineyards;  the  surrounding 
district  is  low  and  marshy,  and  both  town  and  country  are 
subject  to  malarious  fevers,  though  in  ancient  times  this 
region  appears  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its  salubrity. 
This  unfavorable  change  is  no  doubt  owing  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  deposits  from  the  Po,  these  having  so  filled  up 
the  sea  here  that  Rnvcnna,  once  on  the  very  shore,  now 
stands  3  or  4  miles  inland.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
city  was  intersected  by  canals,  the  houses,  mostly  of  wood, 
were  built  on  piles,  and  the  intercourse  between  different 
parts  of  the  town  was  carried  on  by  means  of  boats  and 
bridges,  as  now  in  Venice.  The  Roman  fleet,  of  250  or 
300  sail,  then  rode  at  anchor  in  the  Portus  Classis,  3  miles 
S.  E.  of  the  town,  where  now  stands  a  dark  forest  of  already 
aged  pines. 

But  curious  and  important  as  are  these  physical  changes 
to  the  student  of  nature,  the  great  attraction  of  Ravenna, 
that  which  makes  her  unique  among  the  cities  of  Italy 
and  the  world,  is  the  fact  that  here  are  preserved  so  many 
monuments  of  the  dark  and  stormy  ages  of  transition 
from  the  Roman  to  the  Teutonic — monuments  of  the  high- 
est possible  interest  to  the  lover  of  early  Christian  art. 
The  first  Christian  structures  were  unquestionably  at  the 
Portus  Classis,  but  these  have  for  the  most  part  so  utterly 
perished  that  only  a  column  or  a  cross  tells  where  they  stood. 
The  oldest  now  existing  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Orso  (Ba- 
silica Ursiana),  founded  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury by  Bishop  Ursus,  and  the  baptistery  (S.  Giovanni  in 
fvntc),  founded  by  Bishop  Neo  a  very  few  years  later.  The 
cathedral  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  the  old  campanile  still  remains,  and  in  the 
church  itself  are  preserved  many  curious  memorials,  such 
as  sarcophagi  of  saints  and  bishops  of  a  very  early  date, 
a  silver  crucifix  of  the  sixth  century,  marble  bas-reliefs  of 
the  same  and  even  of  an  earlier  age,  the  ivory  throne  of 
St.  Maximian,  etc.  Of  a  more  modern  interest  are  the  cel- 
ebrated frescoes  by  Guido  Reni.  The  baptistery  is  an  oc- 
tagonal brick  building,  with  cupola,  which  was  never  cased 
in  marble ;  the  interior  is  formed  by  two  tiers  of  arches 
rising  one  above  another,  the  columns  of  the  lower  tier 
having  capitals  ornamented  with  Greek  foliage.  The 
mosaics,  probably  the  most  ancient  in  Ravenna,  arc  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting.  The  font  is  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. SS.  Nazaro  e  Celso,  the  once  magnificent  mauso- 
leum of  Galla  Placidia,  was  founded  by  that  empress  in 
440,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  contains  beautiful 
mosaics  of  the  fifth  century  representing  the  Saviour,  evan- 
gelists, prophets,  etc.  In  this  church  is  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  empress,  in  which  she  was  to  be  seen,  seated  in  her 
royal  robes  of  cloth  of  gold,  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  drapery  was  accidentally  consumed  by  fire. 
Here  are  also  the  tombs  of  Honorius  and  Constantius  III., 
with  two  smaller  ones  bearing  the  names  of  tutors  of  the 
royal  household.  The  church  of  San  Francesco,  first  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter,  is  also  of  the  fifth  century,  though  now 
much  disguised  by  restorations ;  Sant'  Agatha  is  of  about 
the  same  period,  and  not  greatly  changed ;  and  there  are 
several  other  more  or  less  ruined  churches  of  the  same  age. 
The  archiepiscopal  palace  also  contains  a  chapel  of  the  fifth 
century,  which  remains  almost  without  a  change,  and  the  ar- 
chives in  this  palace  are  said  to  have  numbered  25,000  parch- 
ment MSS.,  though  these  are  now  partially  scattered.  Of  the 
sixth  century  should  be  mentioned  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
outside  the  town,  the  most  striking  of  the  ancient  Raven- 
na basilicas,  as  a  specimen  of  the  purest  early  Christian 
art;  the  basilica  of  St.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  built  by  the 
Arian  Theodorio,  and  containing,  besides  mosaics  still  very 
curious  though  much  restored,  a  representation  (not,  of 
course,  as  old  as  the  church)  of  the  suburb  of  Classis  and 
of  the  city  of  Ravenna  itself,  with  the  church  of  San  Vitale, 
the  palace  of  Theodoric,  etc.  This  palace,  afterward  the 
residence  of  the  exarchs  and  of  the  Lombard  kings,  has 
wellnigh  disappeared.  The  noble  basilica  of  San  Vitale  is 
of  a  somewhat  later  period,  but  still  nearly  as  old  as  Santa 
Sophia,  after  which  it  was  modelled.  It  contains  gorgeous 
mosaics  representing,  besides  divine  subjects,  the  emperor 
Justinian,  with  the  empress  Theodora  and  her  court.  Out- 
side the  walls,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  N.  E.,  stands  the 
mausoleum  of  Theodoric,  now  commonly  called  Sta.  Maria 
della  Rotonda.  The  marble  statues  of  the  apostles  which 
once  decorated  this  building  are  no  longer  there,  but  the 
huge  stones  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  the  hugest 


of  all,  the  cupola,  30  feet  in  diameter,  hollowed  out  of  a 
single  block,  still  stand  as  if  to  bear  witness  that  this  was 
the  last  resting-place  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  mortal 
men.  It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  notice  even  to  hint  at 
the  countless  details  of  architectural,  artistic,  and  religious 
interest  furnished  by  these  ancient  edifices  and  others  not 
even  named  here,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works 
recommended  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Ravenna  is  com- 
paratively poor  in  medieval  monuments,  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Porto  Fuori,  of  the  eleventh  century,  being 
the  most  interesting,  but  it  contains  one  memorial  of  that 
time  which  calls  forth  higher  associations  and  more  pro- 
found feeling  than  mere  stone  or  brass,  however  venerable, 
can  ever  awaken — the  ashes  of  the  immortal  Dante.  They 
rest  in  a  tomb  by  the  church  of  St.  Francesco,  and  in  1S65 
Florence  entreated  in  vain  for  the  bones  of  her  banished 
son.  The  name  of  Ravenna  is  also  connected  with  that  of 
another  great  poet,  Lord  Byron,  whose  partiality  for  this 
place  and  the  motives  for  it  are  well  known,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  some  of  his  finest  works  were  written  here.  The 
house  occupied  by  the  English  poet  has  acquired  additional 
celebrity  by  having  been,  for  a  time,  the  abode  of  Garibaldi, 
and  near  the  present  harbor  is  pointed  out  the  last  resting- 
place  of  his  brave  Anita,  who  died  on  that  terrible  flight 
from  the  Austrians  in  1849.  The  Biblioteca  Communale, 
in  the  old  Carthusian  monastery,  contains  upward  of  50,000 
volumes  and  700  MSS.,  the  most  precious  of  which  is  an 
Aristophanes  of  the  tenth  century ;  there  is  also  n  MS.  of 
Dante  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  an  inferior  one  a  little 
older;  a  beautiful  illuminated  Officium  on  white  vellum, 
and  another  on  violet;  among  the  printed  volumes  are 
many  princepa  editions  of  great  rarity  and  value.  The 
museum,  besides  being  rich  in  vases,  bronzes,  majolicas, 
etc.,  contains  a  very  choice  collection  of  medals,  ancient 
and  mediaeval,  and  some  gold  ornaments  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  Odoacer.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  possesses, 
among  other  things  of  interest,  many  old  Byzantine  pic- 
tures and  a  beautiful  mosaic  pavement  found  at  Classe.  An 
enumeration  of  even  the  leading  objects  of  interest  in  and 
around  Ravenna  would  be  incomplete  without  a  mention 
of  the  famous  Pineta,  or  pine  forest,  so  praised  by  poets 
and  painters.  This  forest,  growing  on  a  sandy  soil  thrown 
up  by  the  sea,  begins  not  far  from  St.  Apollinare  in  Classe, 
and  extends  for  some  25  miles  southward  along  the  Adriatic, 
with  a  width  varying  from  1  to  3  miles,  and  affording  views 
of  extraordinary  beauty. 

Tradition  gives  Ravenna  an  origin  greatly  anterior  to 
Rome  itself.  Strabo  tells  us  it  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Thessaly,  and  afterward  became  subject  to  the  Um- 
brians.  Little,  however,  is  positively  known  of  its  history 
until  it  was  subdued  by  the  Romans  (187  B.  c.),  it  being  at 
that  time  the  capital  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Augustus  con- 
structed a  fine  harbor,  Portus  Classis,  near  the  town,  and 
turned  the  waters  of  the  Po  into  the  canals  which  inter- 
sected the  city,  thus  bringing  in  sweet  water,  which  before 
this  time  is  said  to  have  been  more  expensive  than  wine. 
Ravenna  is  asserted  to  have  had  a  Christian  bishop  as 
early  ns  44  A.  n.  In  404,  Honorius  retired  to  Ravenna,  as 
being  a  safer  stronghold  against  the  barbarians  than  Rome 
itself.  After  the  flight  of  Valentinian  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Romulus  Augustulus  (476)  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Herulian  Odoacer,  who  in  his  turn  was  driven  out 
by  Theodoric  in  497.  Under  the  rule  of  the  great  Ostro- 
goth the  city  rose  to  its  highest  point  of  splendor,  and 
proudly  named  herself  Jfavennn  felix.  But  her  glory  as 
the  city  of  the  Goths  was  of  short  duration.  In  552,  Be- 
lisarius  besieged  and  took  Ravenna,  which  then  became  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  Justinian,  and  for  the  next  200  years 
it  was  governed  by  an  exarch  in  the  name  of  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople.  In  752  it  fell  for  a  short  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lombards,  but  was  soon  retaken  by  Pcpin, 
who  handed  it  over  to  the  pope.  In  1318,  Ravenna  be- 
came a  separate  dukedom,  and  in  1440  it  passed  under  the 
rule  of  Venice  and  became  once  more  highly  prosperous. 
Pope  Julius  II.  recovered  it  in  1509,  but  lost  it  three  years 
after  by  the  bloody  battle  in  which  the  French  troops 
under  Gaston  do  Foix  were  victorious,  but  in  which  the 
youthful  hero  lost  his  life.  (This  battle  is  commemorated 
by  La  Colonna  de'  Frances!,  a  square  pillar  erected  in  1557 
about  2  miles  outside  the  walls.)  The  pope,  however,  soon 
retook  the  town,  and  it  afterward  continued  to  form  a  part 
of  the  papal  territory  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  years) 
till  1860,  when  it  was  united  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  fresh  life  now  flowing  apace  through  the  great  centres 
of  Italy  has  not  yet  made  itself  sensibly  felt  in  Ravenna, 
and  the  stranger  finds  little  with  which  to  occupy  himself 
except  in  her  past.  P.  in  1874, 57,900.  (See  A.  Ferdinand 
von  Quast,  Din  alt-christlicheii  Jianwerkc  run  Ifarcnna, 
with  illustrations  (Berlin,  1841);  Monnic  Pictures  in  Hume 
anil  Rmcnna,  by  John  Henry  Parker  (1866) ;  Conte  Pietro 
Desiderio  Pasolini,  Delle  Antiche  Uelaxioni  fro.  Yenezia,  e 
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/:.n.  iiiin  (Florence,  1874);  also,  The  Gothi  at  /Air.,,/,.,,  in 

lirituh  Quarterly  Itrrixr  for  Oct.,  1872.1 

CAROI  INK  ('.  MARSH. 

Ravenna,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Mu>ki-gon  eo..  Mich.   P.  1035. 

Ravenna,  tp..  liakota  co.,  Minn.     P.  2::i'.. 

Ravenna,  tp..  Mercer  co.,  Mo.     P.  1I2W. 

It.'ivi  linn.  p.  v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Purtaire  co.,  0..  at  the 
inti'rs.-ction   of  Cleveland   and  PitUbnrg  and  Atlantic  and 
Qreal    VutMn    I!.  It-..  ;ix  miles  S.  F.  from  Cleveland,  has 
6  churches,  1  union  graded  public  school,  L'  national  and  I 
savings    hank,  '2  new-papers,  2  glass  factories.  2   i  \ten-i\c 
,'e  factories.   1   foundry,  agricultural  implement  man 
iilad. n  v,   I   chcc-c  hu\    fact'.r\.  2    lumber  yard-,  -  tlouring 
and  :;  planin"  mills,  I  spoke  and  hub  factorv,  1  ma. 
shop,  and  I  woollen  factory.      P.  of  *.  2188)   "f  tp.  34J3, 
L.  W.  HAM.  <t  SUN.  Fns.  "  POKTAI;):  Co.  DBJUK-KAT." 

Rav'c  n*  burg,  tuwn  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Wiirtcm- 
bcrg,  manufactures  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  paper,  leather, 
and  article-  of  terra-cotta.  P.  6817. 

Ra'veiiscroil  (Joiix  STARK),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Blandford. 
Prince  deorgc  eo.,  Va.,  in  1772  ;  was  carried  to  Scotland  in 
infancy  :  re. -civ  cd  thoroagood  classical  education  ;  returned 
to  Virginia  1788;  studied  at  William  and  Mary  College: 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  but  ultimately  studied  the..! 
took  orders  in  the  Fpiscopal  Church  1817 ;  was  a  minister 
in  .Mecklenburg  cu.,  Va.,  1 8 1 7-23,  when  he  became  bishop 
of  North  Carolina  and  pastor  of  churches  successively  at 
Hiilei^h  and  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  D.  at  Raleigh  Mar.  5, 
ls:;u.  Two  volumes  of  his  >'. n,,<.n«  were  edited  by  Dr. 
J.  M.  Wainwright  in  18311,  preceded  by  a  memoir.  (See 
biography  in  .!.... ,-.  I'luuvli  It-  • 

Ra'vcnswood,  v.,  Bcardstown  tp.,  Cass  co.,  III.,  on 
Illinois  Uiver.  P.  55. 

Ravcnswood,  p. -v.,formingpart  of  Long  Island  City, 
Queens  co.,  X.  V.,  on  Fast  Kiver,  being  the  F.  terminus  of 
a  projected  bridge  from  Seventy-ninth  street,  Now  York. 
P.  1 

Ravcnswood,  p.-v.,  Jackson  co..  West  Va.,  on  Ohio 
River,  ha-  i  r.  and  is  a  shipping  point  for  the 

coal  oil  and  minerals  of  the  interior.     P.  362. 

Ravignan',  de  (GrsTAVi:  XAVIKII  DKI.  trnoix),  b.  at 
Bayonne  Dec.  2,  17'.ia;  studied  law,  practised  as  an  advo- 
and  held  a  hi^h  position  in  the  judicature,  when,  in 
ISL'L',  he  resigned  his  office,  and  entered  the  Jesuit  noviti- 
ate at  MontruiiLje.  In  Isi.'s  In-  took  holy  orders,  and  sub- 
sequently became  noted  as  a  powerful  and  eloquent 
preacher.  Miccccding  Lacordairo  in  1838  in  the  pulpit  of 
Notre  Dame.  His  work  in  defence  of  the  Jesuits,  //,• 
I' ['.<i»!'!«-'  >t  ./.  ri/i*ti/iit  tli  *  Jegttita  (1855),  and  also  his 
Cl.'mmi  A'///,  rt  Cl,'i,,nit  XIV.  (1854),  gave  rise  to  hot 
cuntrmersics.  L>.  at  Paris  Feb.  28,  1858. 

Ra'wal  I'iu'di,  town  of  British  India,  capital  of  a 
dominion  oft  lie  same  name  in  the  Punjaub,  in  lat.  33°  ."..V  \. 
and  Ion.  73°  15'  K.,  carries  on  a  brisk  transit-trade  between 
Hindustan  and  Afghanistan.  P.  15,013. 

Raw'don,  p.-v.,  Montcalm  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  has 
extensive  water-power,  a  quartz  gold-mine,  and  a  large 
trade  in  grain,  provisions,  grass-seed,  potash,  and  timber. 
P.  about  filMI. 

Raxv (loii- Hastings  (FRANCIS),  marquis  of  Hastings 

and  earl  of  Moira.  b.  ill  Ireland  Doe.  7,  1754,  oldest 
the  earl  of  Moira;  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  entered  the 
army  1771  ;  was  sent  to  America  in  1773,  being  known  by 
the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Kawdon  ;  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bunker's  Hill  as  captain  in  the  63d  Foot;  became 
aide  dc  camp  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton:  participated  in  tho 
battles  of  Long  Island  and  White  Plains  and  tho  attacks 
upon  Forts  Washington  and  Clinton;  was  appointed  ad- 
jutant general  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  177S; 

s i  afterward    rai.-cd    in    N'cw  York  a  corps    called  tho 

"  Volunteers  of  Ireland,"  of  which  ho  took  command  ;  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Monrnouth  ;  was  made  general  and 
.-i  nt  to  the  Southern  Stales  with  reinforcements  for  Corn- 
wallis  I7MI ;  took  a  prominent  part  at  tho  battle  of  Camdcn, 
Aug.  Hi:  remained  in  the  Carolinas  after  Cornwallis's  re- 
turn northward;  attacked  and  defeated  Gen.  Greene  at 
HobUrk's  Hill,  Apr.  L'.'i.  17S1  ;  relieved  Fort  Ninety-Six; 
fortified  himself  at  Orangeburg;  incurred  much  obloquy 
on  account  of  the  execution  of  Col.  Isaac  Hayno  July  :;f ; 
Bailed  for  Fngland  Aug..  1781.  in  consequence  of  ill-health  ; 
was  captured  \i\  a  French  cruiser  and  taken  to  I!rc-t  :  was 
made  Karon  Kawdon  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  1783  ;  be- 
came an  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  tho  prince  of  Wales, 
afterward  George  IV. ;  assumed  the  naim  .f  Ha-tings  on 
succeeding  to  the  title  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
Oct.,  1789;  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Moira  I7'.i:;  :  was 
promoted  to  major-general,  ami  given  command  of  a  force 
of  1U,OUO  men  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  duke  of  York  in 


Flanders  IT'.M:  wa- entru-tcd  with  the  direction  of  the  ex- 
pedition tu  Quiberon  17'.i.'i;  »••  I  nmandcr-in- 

!  the  Kriti-di  force-  in  Scotland  and  constable  of  iho 
Tower  of  London  IMHi:  effected  a  reconciliation   between 

the  king  and  the  prin f  Wale-,  and  wa-    made  luid 

tenant  of  I  reland  ISitj;  became  master  general  ofur.i'. 

1  xm;  ;   made  an  iin-iicee--tul  ell.. M  !..  1 i  a  cabinet  un  tho 

ination  of  Mr.  Perec  \  a  I    I  s,  1  •_'  ;    was  honored  with  the 
order   of  the    darter    and     unpointed    go\-  il    of 

Kiiti-h  India  lM:i,  being  ehari:ed  to  pnr-iie  the  "policy 
of  non-intervention  in  regard  to  ihe  u  a  M-  na- 

ti\  c  princes,  but  quickly  pel  -•!  iv  'M  t  to    lo  .''•-•  it  \    of  rig| 

action:    ,-ui ssfully  conducted   the    Ni  paul.  Pindarcc,  and 

Mali  rat  ta  wars,  and  thus  laid  the  final  basis  for  the  greatness 
of  Fnu'land  as  a  "  continental  power"  in  India:  wascre- 
ated  marquis  of  lla-tiiiL's  He"..  I  sir,  :  retired  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  after  a  wise  and  -n.-.-e-sful  admini-trai  i..u 
of  nearly  ten  \ear-  I--L'::.  and  became  L"i\einur  of  Malm 

1*21.  1>.  on  board  the  Ki'M'iigf  in  the  Kay  of  Haia,  near 
Naples.  Nov.  28,  1826. 

Kaw'hidc,  p.-v.,  Landcrdalo  co.,  Ala.     P.  77. 

Ra'wifZ,  town  of  l'rns-ia.  province  uf  Pusen,  has  large 
tanneries,  dycwurks,  breweries,  and  manufacture-  of  linen 
and  tubiiceo,  and  an  active  trade  in  wool  and  tol.aecu.  P. 
100,673. 

Itawle  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,b.  at  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Apr. 
'-'>.  K.'I'.I:  studied  law  at  New  York.  London,  and  Paris; 
cummenccd  the  practice  of  his  profe--i.m  at  Philadelphia 
17"-;;:  wa^  distinguished  for  legal..  i  scientific 

attainment-:   an  acthe   inelnher   uf  many  learned  a-soeia 
lions  ;  became  in  1822  chancellor  of  the  Philadelphia  bar. 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
•  •.    I  SLY,.     Though  averse  to  politics,  he  for  some  time 
sat  ill  the  State  legislature,  and  accepted  from   I'rcs.  V- 
ington  in  1  71M  the  appointment  of  district  attorncv.  w  Inch 
he  held  until  1799.     D.  at  Philadelphia  Apr.  12,  1  >':',)-,.     I:. 
sides  numerous  printed  discourses    and   contributions  to 
learned  societies,  he  published  A   View  of  the  ('oimtiiiitina 
of  the  U.  S.  (1825),  and  was  the  chief  author  of  the  new 
civil  code  of  Pennsylvania.     (See  a  Memoir,  by  T.  J.  Whar- 
ton,  Philadelphia,  1840.) 

Rawle  (  WILLIAM,  JR.),  son  of  William,  b.  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  178V;  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  be- 
came reporter  of  the  supreme  court  of  Pcnns\  l\  ania,  in 
which  capacity  (associated  with  Thomas  Sergeant,  C.  B. 
Penrose.  and  F.  Watts)  he  published  (between  1818  and 
1836)  25  volumes  of  cases.  D.  at  Philadelphia  in  I  - 

Rawle  (WILLIAM  HF.XRV),  son  of  William,  Jr.,  b.  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1823;  published  1  /  ..,(,'«« 

on  ll.,'  l.:nr  „,'  I',,, ,  u.iiif.  for  Title  (1*521,  and  edited  John 
William  Smith's  /,.nr  ./  Contract*  (1853),also  Joshua  Wil- 
liams's  Laic  uf  Itfiil  Property  <  I 

Rawles,  tp.,  Mills  co.,  la.     P.  781. 

Raw'lins,  new  county  of  X.  W.  Kansas,  on  Republi- 
can fork  of  Kansas  River,  consists  of  fertile  rolling  prai- 
ries. Area,  900  sq.  m. 

Rawlins  (  JOHN  A.),  b.  at  East  Galena,  III..  Feb.  13, 
Is;; |.  Tho  son  of  a  farmer  and  charcoal-burner,  he  had 
but  limited  opportunities  for  obtaining  an  education,  being 
obliged  to  assist  his  father.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  began 
to  attend  school ;  in  Nov.,  1854,  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  and  in  1855  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  prac- 
tice in  Galena.  He  won  success  in  his  profession,  and  be- 
came a  leading  Democrat  of  the  Douglas  school.  Though 
using  his  best  efforts  to  avert  war,  he  ardently  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  government  when  it  came.  While  engaged 
in  raising  a  regiment  Gen.  Grant  offered  him  a  position  on 
bis  staff  as  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  the  rank  of 
captain,  which  was  accepted,  and  with  the  exception  of  two 
months,  during  illness,  he  was  with  den.  Grant  in  all  his 
battles  and  campaigns  until  the  close  of  tho  war.  He  won 
the  warmest  regard  and  fullest  confidence  of  his  chief,  and 
was  advanced  in  rank  from  time  to  time,  until  in  Isii..  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  staff  to  tho  lieutenant-general  with 
rank  of  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.,  and  later  was  brcvettcd 
major-general.  When  Gen.  Grant  was  elected  President 
he  appointed  him  to  a  place  in  his  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
war.  In  the  few  months  of  his  administration  he  displayed 
the  same  executive  ability  which  led  to  his  selection.  D. 
at  Washington,  D.  t'..  Sept.  6,  1869. 

Raw'linson  (GEORCE),  brother  of  Sir  Henry,  b.  at 
C'hadlingtun.  Oxfordshire,  Kngland.  in  1815;  educated  at 
Swansea   and  at  Baling  School;  graduated  first  class  in 
at   Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1838;  became  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Fxcter  College,  moderator  1852,  public  exam- 
iner   is.,  I.    \<;,f,,   and    1868,  Bampton   lecturer    ISi'J  r.l  ; 
elected   Camdcn   professor  of   ancient   history   at   Oxford 
1861,  and  appointed  canon  of  Canterbury  cathedral   1S7-1. 
i  Author  of  several  theological  works;  of  The  Five  Great 
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the  Sassanians,  which  is  announced  as  in  the  press  in  1876, 
as  is  also  a  3d  edition  of  the  work  to  which  it  is  a  contin- 
uation. Canon  Rawlinson  has  written  the  commentaries 
on  the  books  of  Kings  and  other  portions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  the  Speaker's  Commentary,  and  in  connection 
with  his  brother  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  published  a 
translation  of  Herodotus  (4  vols.,  1858-60),  valuable  for 
the  notes  and  illustrations,  but  defective  in  elegance  and 
in  strictly  classical  scholarship. 

Rawlinson  (Sir  HENRY  CHESWICKE),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at 
Chudlington,  Oxfordshire,  England,  in  1810;  educated  at 
Killing  School ;.  entered  the  Bombay  army  1826;  became 
proficient  in  the  modern  Oriental  languages,  on  which  ac- 
count he  was  sent  to  Persia  Nov.,  1833,  to  aid  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  army  of  that  country  ;  resided  several 
years  at  Kermnnshaw,  near  the  celebrated  rock  inscription 
of  Bohistun  {see  CUNEIFORM  INSCRIPTIONS},  which  he  was 
the  first  to  decipher  1838 ;  was  sent  to  Kandahar  as  polit- 
ical agent  1840  ;  held  that  capital  to  its  allegiance  during 
tin-  Afghan  war;  went  as  political  agent  to  Turkish  Arabia 
1843;  was  appointed  consul  at  Bagdad  Mar.,  1844,  and 
was  consul-general  1851-55;  became  lieutenant-colonel 
in  Turkey  1X511;  returned  to  England  Feb.,  1855;  was 
knighted  and  made  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company  I 
1850;  was  member  of  Parliament  1858;  member  of  the 
council  of  India  1858-5";  was 'envoy  to  Persia,  with  the  j 
local  rank  of  major-general,  1859-60;  again  sat  in  Parlia-  j 
mcnt  1865-68,  after  which  he  was  reappointcd  a  member 
of  the  council  of  India ;  was  president  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society  1871-73,  and  again  1875-76,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology  from  its  found- 
ation in  187:1.  lie  obtained  wide  celebrity  by  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Persian  text  of  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  first 
published  in  (!»•  Tmumctioni  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
for  1846;  has  since  contributed  to  the  same  journal  many 
memoirs  on  the  same  subject  or  illustrative  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  the  East:  has  edited  (with  E.  Norris 
and  (ieorgo  Smith)  5  folio  vols.  of  cuneiform  inscription- 
(1861-70) ;  furnished  valuable  material  to  his  brother's 
edition  of  Herodotus  (1858-60),  and  has  published  a  vol- 
ume of  essays  on  Oriental  polities,  entitled  England  and 
Russia  in  l/ie  East  (1874),  in  which  he  advises  the  occupa- 
tion of  Herat  by  the  British  as  a  check  to  the  advances  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia. 

Ruwlin's  Springs,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Carbon  co.,  Wy. 
Tcr.,  on  Union  Pacific  R.  11.,  has  a  hotel  and  railroad  re- 
pair-shops. P.  612. 

Ravvson  (ALBERT  LEIGHTON),  b.  at  Chester,  Vt.,  Oct. 
15,  1829;  became  an  artist;  made  four  visits  to  Palestine 
and  other  Oriental  countries ;  made  in  1851-52  a  pilgrimage 
from  Cairo  to  Mecca  with  the  annual  pilgrim  caravan  in 
the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  student  of  medicine;  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  and  tutor,  explored  the  mounds 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  visited  Central  America 
1854-55,  publishing  thereafter  The  Crania  of  the  Mouml- 
llnildcrs  of  the  U.  *S'.  and  of  Central  America  ;  travelled  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  territories  1863;  published  several  maps 
of  Palestine  ;  drew  some  hundreds  of  sketches,  which  have 
appeared  in  Harper's,  Lippincotfi,  and  other  American 
magazines,  and  in  books  on  Oriental  subjects,  and  has 
made  various  translations  from  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and 
Italian.  Author  of  The  Divine  Orii/in  <//  ihi:  Il»l>/  ////,/., 
Ham/- Hook  for  Sunday-Schools  and  Iliole  Headers,  The 
Pronouncing  llilifc  Dictionary,  The  Comprehensive  Jlif/l'! 
Dictionary,  Ifistory  of  All  Religions,  Statistics  of  Protest- 
antism, Antiquities  of  the  Ori-cnt,  Grammars  of  the  Turkixh 
and  Arabic  Lanyuayes,  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Iledaioin  Lan- 
guages of  Syria  and  Eyypt,  and  The  Choroyraphy  of  Pal- 
estine. 

Ititu  son  (EDWARD), b. at  Gillingham,  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, Apr.  16,1615;  settled  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  about  lii:'.r. ; 
represented  that  town  in  the  general  court ;  became  clerk 
of  that  body,  and  was  for  many  years  secretary  of  Massa- 
chusetts Colony,  most  of  the  early  records  being  in  his 
handwriting.  D.  at  Boston  Aug.  27,  1693.  Author  of  The 
General  Laws  and  Liberties  concerning  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Massachusetts  (1660),  and  one  of  the  authors  of  The 
Revolution  in  New  England  Justified  (1691).  His  mother, 
Margaret  Wilson,  was  sister  of  the  first  pastor  of  Boston 
and  grand-niece  of  Edmund  Grindall,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury.— REBECCA  RAW-SON,  his  daughter,  was  the  heroine 
of  a  romantic  episode  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  com- 
memorated by  Whittier  in  Leaves  from  Maryarct  'Smith's 
Journal. — GRINDALL  RAWSO.V,  his  son,  b.  Jan.  23,  1659, 
graduated  at  Harvard  1678,  was  many  years  minister  of 


Mendon,  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  writer,  and 
preached  to  the  Indians  in  their  own  language.  D.  at 
Mendon  Feb.  6,  1715.  A  genealogy  of  the  descendants 
of  Edward  Rawson,  prepared  by  Reuben  Rawson  Dodge, 
was  printed  in  1849,  and  a  revised  edition  appeared  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1875. 

Raw'sonville,  p.-v.,  Qrafton  tp.,  Lorain  co.,  0.,  on 
Columbus  division  of  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis  R.  R. 

Ray  [Lat.  raia,  "ray"  or  "skate"],  the  vernacular 
name  of  species  of  the  family  Raiidffi  and  kindred  groups. 
(See  RAIID^J.) 

Ray,  county  of  N.  W.  Missouri,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Mis- 
souri River,  traversed  by  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  and  North- 
ern R.  R.,  has  a  rolling  surface,  partly  prairie  and  partly 
timbered,  the  chief  products  being  corn,  wheat,  tobacco, 
wool,  butter,  and  sorghum-molasses.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  numerous.  There  are  many  saw-mills  and 
several  mines  of  bituminous  coal.  The  bottom-lands  along 
Missouri  River  are  noted  for  extraordinary  fertility.  Cap. 
Richmond.  Area,  about  570  sq.  in.  P.  18,700. 

Ray,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  Ind.     P.  2070. 

Ray,  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  Ind.     P.  761. 

Ray,  tp.,  Macomb  co.,  Mich.  (RAY  CENTRE  P.  0.).  P. 
1555. 

Ray  (IsAAc),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  Jan.,  1807; 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  1827 ;  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  Portland  1827;  removed  to  E,astport  1829; 
dovoted  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  insanity  ;  published 
The  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity  (1838;  5th  ed. 
1871):  became  superintendent  of  the  State  insane  asylum 
at  Augusta  1841,  and  of  the  Butler  Asylum  at  Providence,  • 
II.  I.,  1 845,  filling  that  post  until  Jan.,  1 S66,  after  which  he 
settled  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Author  of  Conversations  on 
Anii/ud  Economy  ( 18211),  Induration  in  Relation  to  the  Jli-allh 
of  the  Brain  (1851),  and  Mental  Hygiene  (1863),  besides 
many  contributions  to  professional  journals  and  a  valuable 
series  of  official  annual  reports. 

Ray  (JOHN),  F.  R.  S.,  sometimes  written  Wray,  b.  at 
Black  Notley,  near  liraintrce.  Essex.  England,  Nov.  29, 
161*7,  son  of  a  blacksmith;  graduated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  1649,  lecturer  on 
Greek  1050,  and  mathematical  instructor  1652;  took  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  Restoration ;  resigned  his 
fellowship  from  conscientious  scruples  1662:  resided  for 
some  years  with  his  friend  and  pupil,  Francis  Willoughby, 
at  Micldleton  Hall,  Warwickshire,  and  afterward  at  his 
birthplace;  devoted  himself  to  botany  and  zoology,  mak- 
ing extensive  tours  with  Willoughby  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent;  was  one  of  the  early  fellows  of  the  Roy- 
al Society  1IJC>7  ;  published  a  Cafalogvt  Plantarnm  Atiglia 
(1670),  the  most  formal  work  of  the  kind  which  had  then 
appeared  ;  published  his  travels  on  the  Continent  1 673 ; 
proposed  a  new  system  of  botanical  classification  in  his 
Mttho'lm  J'laiitannn  Xora  ( 1682),  which  was  substantially 
adopted  by  Antoine  de  Jussicu  in  the  next  century ;  edited 
(with  an  English  translation  of  the  former)  the  Ornftko- 
logia  and  llittor'm  Piscinm  of  his  friend  Willoughby,  to 
whose  children  ho  became  guardian  and  tutor  1072,  and 
published  his  great  work,  the  Jiiatoria  Plantannn  (in  3 
vols.,  1686-1704),  He  also  prepared  a  Collection  of  JJn</- 
lish  Proverbs  (1670))  which  was  reprinted  with  improve- 
ments by  Henry  G.  Bohn  (London,  1850),  and  valuable 
Glossaries  of  Xorth  and  South  Country  Words,  which  has 
recently  been  carefully  edited  by  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
for  the'English  Dialect  Society  (1874).  He  also  wrote  The 
Wisdom  of  Cfod  manifested  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation 
(1691,  often  reprinted),  Discourses  concerniny  Primitive 
Chaos  and  Creation,  the  General  Delnye,  and  the  Dissolu- 
tion of  the  World-  (1693),  and  a  Synopsis  Methodica  Ani- 
malinm  QuadmpeauM  et  Serpentini  Generis  Vulnarinm 
(1093),  which  gave  him  a  similar  rank  in  the  history  of 
zoological  classification  to  that  he  had  previously  gained 
in  botany.  Ho  published  many  occasional  treatises  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. D.  at  Black  Notley  Jan.  17,  1705.  His  Correspond- 
ence appeared  in  1718,  his  Life  and  Select  Remains  by  Wil- 
liam Derham  in  1760.  The  Ray  Society,  organized  in  I  8  1 1 
for  the  purpose  of  issuing  new  editions  of  rare  books  on 
zoology  and  botany,  has  issued  some  30  sumptuous  vol- 
umes, two  of  which  (vol.  ii.  of  1844  and  vol.  ii.  of  1848), 
devoted  to  the  Memorials  and  the  Correspondence  of  Ray, 
were  edited  by  Dr.  Edwin  Lankester. 

Ray  (JOSEPH),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Virginia  Nov.  25,  1807; 
was  self-educated  in  his  youth,  but  by  acting  as  a  school- 
teacher was  enabled  to  study  at  Washington  College,  Pa., 
Athens  College,  0.,  and  at  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  where 
he  graduated ;  became  surgeon  in  the  Cincinnati  hospital, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Woodward  College,  Cincinnati, 
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|s:;|-:>l,   nnrl    its  ]>rini-i|uil  from   its   reorganization   as  a 
-chool  :   was    al-o   for    many    years    pre-ideut    of  the 
hoird  of  directors  -.1'  the  Cincinnati  house  of  refuge,  and 
author  nf  it  IGrttd  of  icxtbooks  on  arithmetic  . 
D.  ill  Cincinnati  Apr.  17,  L8M. 

K.I  v  IT'  !  I 'i  mini:  FitAxrois  OI.IVK),  I).  at  St.  Sylvain,  de- 
partment, of  Calv:idost  France,  Mar.  s,  1  r'.'.l  ;  siuih.-d  med- 
i.'ine:  ).:.'  physician  lit  Paris:  waft  appointed 

|>hysi"ian  at  the  hospital  of  La  Chariti'1  in  1S.'!2,  and  wrote, 
besides  a  number  of  minor  works,  '/  .,,.-  ,r 

,    ilr    In    /'•nil    l'2    vols.,    1820)    aii'l 
\lnl, iilirn    ilfK    /friii*    et    ilrt    Alteration* 
i;,,,,  urinairt  i'.'i   vols.,  1839).     D.  at  Paris  Sept.  10. 

Rny'mond,  tp.,  Champaign  co.,  III.     P.  .32.'!. 
Itnymoild,  p.  v.  ami  tp..  Cumberland  CO.,  Me.    P.  1120. 
Raymond,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Steams  co.,  Minn.     P.  305. 
Rnymond,  p.  v..  cap.  of  Hinds  co..    Mi--.,  about  30 

I-!,  nf  Mi-sissippi    River,  has  6  chun-he-.   I    ' 
seminary,  anil  1  newspaper,     Businc--.  farming.     1'.  about 

800.  QEORSI  J).   11  Altl'KII.   Kll.  "   Hixhs  Co.   II  V/KTTK." 

Raymond,  p.-v.  and  t]i..  Kockinirhaiu  co.,  N.  II.,  on 

1  mill  Portsmouth  K.  R.      P.  1121. 
Raymond,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  Raeine  co.,  Wis.     P.  1808. 
Raymond  I  HKXHV  JAIIVIS),  I.L.I'.,  b.  at  Lima.  \.  V., 

.Ian.  -1.  l^L'll;  passed  liis  childhood  on  his  lather's  farm; 
studied  at  thi'  Lima  -culinary:  graduated  with  himorl  at 
the  I  niversily  of  Vermont  ISIII;  gave  les-ons  anil  wroto 

for  Horace  ilreeley's  AVi<-  I'"/-/.-.;-  while  studying  law  at 
New  York  I  *  HI  II  ;  became  assistant  editor  of  tho  .New 
York  T,-il>«it'  at  it-  .•  .intnencetnent  in  Apr.,  ISil  ;  attaiiir<I 
^rreat  rapidity  and  skill  as  a  reporter,  employing  a  species 
of  shorthand  peculiar  to  himself,  and  developing  a  won- 
derful memory,  which  was  conspicuously  seen  in  his  re- 
ports of  llr.  Lardncr's  lecturer!,  from  which  two  volumes 
were  piihli-hed  with  the  sanction  of  the  lecturer,  and  ex- 
hibited irreat  acti\  it\-  and  enterprise  in  securing  exclusive 
neus.  In  I  s  | -;  he  left  the  Tfilntne  to  accept  the  nosition 
of  office  editor  of  the  New  York  Cnnrier  inn!  Kn</ 
under  Col.  .1.  Watson  \Vehh;  maintained  for  some  time  a 
newspaper  debate  with  Mr.  (frcoloy  on  socialism,  afterward 
published  in  n  pamphlet;  projected  lf,ii'/,,>-'*  Mn-jminc, 
for  which  he  wrote  t lie  prospectus  ;  contributed  largely  for 
:]  years  to  the  periodical  publications  of  tile  Me'ssrs. 
Harper;  ua-  cV-ted  to  the  New  York  assembly  as  a  Whig 
isf.i;  di-t  inL'nished  himself  in  debate;  was  re-elected 
1850:  chosen  Speaker;  devoted  special  attention  to  pro- 
moting legislation  for  tho  improvement  of  the  school  and 
canal  ctirod  from  the  Con 

on  accuiint  of  political  diU'ercncc-i  with  Col.  Webb;  spent 
the  winter  of  ISfiO-jl  in  Europe,  and  on  Sept.  IS.  IS.M. 
issued  the  first  number  of  tho  Xew  York  Time*,  which  he 
made  one  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  country.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond took  an  active  part  in  tho  Baltimore  Whig  conven- 
tion of  1852;  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
York  is.ii  ;  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  tho  Re- 
publican party  Is.'ni,  having  been  the  author  of  the  Ad- 
ttri'HH  t<,  tin-  r>nj)le  issued  by  the  Pittsburg  convention; 
worked  earnestly  for  the  success  of  tho  Fremont  ticket; 
dci-liiicd  a  rcn:>minatinu  as  lieutenant-governor  1H57;  vis- 
ited Europe  1  s.v.i.  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  Franco- 
Austrian  campaign  in  Italy,  gaining  a  journalistic  triumph 
by  the  early  publication  in  New  York  of  his  full  account 
of  the  battle  of  Solferino;  warmly  urged  Mr.  Seward  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  1860,  but  gave  efficient  sup- 
port to  Mr.  Lincoln  when  nominated  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration, though  often  differing  from  him  on  questions 
of  war-policy;  was  eh  iber  and  Speaker  of  tho 

New  York  :i--enibly  I  sr, i  ;  presided  over  the  Union  con- 
vention nt  Syracuse  I  Sii2 ;  was  defeated  by  Gov.  Morgan 
in  his  candidacy  for  the  I1.  S.  Senate  1  Ml:! ;  was  chairman 
of  the  New  York  delegation  in  tho  national  Republican 
i  .111  ention  I  si;  I,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
in  which  body  he  separated  from  tho  majority  of  his  party 
by  giving  a  partial  support  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Johnson; 
tu  ik  part  in  convoking  the  Philadelphia  "Loyalists'  eon- 
\ention"  of  I  siiii,  and  wrote  its  Atltlreia  a*d  Dttlaratio* 
nf  I'rini-i'/Jr*  :  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  to 
CongrcM  1806;  declined  the  mission  to  Austria  offered  him 
by  1'res.  Johnson  IM;;  :  made  a  third  visit  to  Europe  1868, 
and  had  a^ain  de\  oteil  himself  with  great  energy  to  jour- 
nalism, which  he  considered  his  true  vocation, 'when  his 
cinecr  was  suddenly  terminated  by  an  attack  of  apnplexv 
at  New  York  June  IS,  IS69.  Though  a  constant  writer  for 
thirty  years,  Mr.  Raymond  published  bin  one  book,  a 

HiKlnri/  nf  tli.    .\illniiii'i,lr<iti<in  nf  I'm.   Linrntn  I  New  York. 

ISC, It,  which  in  a  revised  edition  was  entitled  The  l.ifr  mul 
J'ttli/ir  Krrrirritiif  A  lira  hum  Lincoln  (ISIi.ii.    As  a  journal  i-t. 
an  orator,  and  a  debater  Mr.  Raymond  occupied  a  position 
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of  acknowledged  eminence,  and  had  few  competitor-  in  tho 
scope  of  his  general  attainments.  POIIII 

Raymond  i  MIM  K.  I'.  I'.,  h.  in  New  York  City  Aug. 
2'.i.  I--I1;  taught  at  Willnaham  \i-adem\.  Ma--.,  ami  I  hen 
as  %  Metllodi-t  preach. 'd  in  that  -taTe  (i_'bt  \.ai-.  II.- 

wa>  afterward  principal  of  \Vilbniham  \.  ..d.-my  from  I ''is 
to  ISfil.  then  professor  of  systematic  divinity  in  the  M.  K. 
theological  seminary  at  K\anst  .n.  111. 

Raymond  (KOSSITKII  \VOHTIIIM.IOM.  b.  at  Cincinnati, 

II..     Lpr.  37,1MO|     giadllate.l    ,lt    the    lirookl.MI    I 'id  >  lech  II  io 

Institute  I  s.iS ;   studied   niiiiing   eiiL'inei'i'ing  in   tieriininy 

editor   of    the     .1  HI'  l-i''*fll    ./"Hi  H 

Minni'l    IM;;:     r.   S.    eoniiuissioner  of   mining   stati-tii-s 

ISliS;    lecturer    on    ei-.,nomi>-    £f  do^v  at    l.ata\elte    C.dlegn 
I  -  7il  ;    \  lo*  president  of  tin-   Aineric.in    In-tiliite  of   .M 
Kllgineers    IS;!., uid  president  of  that  body    1N7L';  ha-]. lib- 
li-h.-d    extended    annual    report-   ..I    mining  stutistica  since 

i-  author  of  two  or  tnrce  novels. 
It  :n  in unil  Lully.     See  Li  1.1.  (  RAMON). 

Il.-Mlllll        Mil   II, HIM);      TlloMV-      FllAM.olSl,     h.     at     St. 

lieiii,/,  department  of    Avevn.n.    l'ran<-e.   Apr.    12,    1711!: 

-lildicd  theology  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at  'Ion 
entered     their    order    mid     beLMn    to     pi  each,    but     went    in 
1717    to     Pali-,    and.    enjoying    the    e<inipaiiy    of     Iliu 
llolbacll,  llelv  etilis.  etc..  he  eute led  on  an  entirely  opposito 
"f    his    niiincr'tus    historical    works,    lli*tnit>    'fit 
//,,.,,.,   ./.    //..,,-,    r///.  „,,,    i', ill,, i, in,   M7ii.">)    attracted 
some, attention,  and  his    Ilitloire  yi/nVo» -n/,  I,,,/!!,  ,t  /i,,l;t/</H<- 
,'•  i    k'/'in/iHHi  1,1,  nl*   ,  t    '•' 

fndet  (first  published  anonymously  in  I  vols..  i;;o, 
then  in  an  enlarged  edition  under  his  name,  .'>  v..!-.,  Ksii) 
was  condemned  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  a  warrant 
of  arre-t  i-sue. 1  against  the  author.  lie  (led  to  Switzer- 
land. li\ed  siil.-e,|iiently  at  the  court  of  Frederick  II..  but 
was  allowed  to  return  to  France  in  i;ss:  received  several 
marks  of  distinction  from  the  authorities.  1).  nl  ('bail- 
lot,  near  Paris.  Mar.  (i,  I7W>.  He  also  wrote  Tablenn  et 

'ri»n*    tl<-*    f'ntniiii'*  (iniflfiitet  (inni  I'A mfriuur  ». 
tritmaU  i'2  vols..  1781),  which  was  translated  into  English, 
but  sharply  criticised  by  Thomas  Paine. 

Hay  no,  tp.,  Indiana  CO.,  Pa.     P.  1735. 

Kayn'ham,  p.-v.  nnd  tp.,  liristol  co.,  Mass.,  on  Old 
Colony  R.  R.  (Dighton  and  Somerset  branch),  noted  for 
the  first  ironworks  in  America,  established  by  James  and 
Henry  Leonard  1652,  and  maintained  by  the  family  more 
than  100  years.  King  Philip  usually  lived  in  the  summer 
on  Fowling  Pond  in  this  town.  P.  1713. 

Raynouard'fFiiAM.ois  JISTK  MAKIK),  b.  at  lirignolles, 
Provence,  Sept.  is.  I7ol  :  took  part  in  the  political  move- 
ments of  the  Revolution  and  the  First  Empire :  wrote 
several  essays  and  tragedies,  I'nlnn  </' t'iii/nc  (1794),  Let 
Ttmpliert  (1806),  which  were  successful,  but  acquired  his 
great  reputation  as  a  philologist  by  his  researches  c..n 
corning  the  Provencal  language  and  literature — f.'Aoi>  dt 
J*o6»ie«  originate*  dc»  TrottbatifHtr*  {6  vols.,  1816-21),  L«JC- 
ii/ttt  rrimun.  »u  flii-tinitnaire  de  la  Laiiffttp  tirt  TrnHlinilnurt 
(6  vols.,  1838-14),  Grammaire  romane  (1816).  D.  at  Passy, 
near  Paris,  Oct.  27,  1836. 

Ray'ville,p.-v.,cap.of  Richland  parish,  La.,  on  North 
Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  R.,  52  miles  W.  of  Vicksburg, 
has  a  union  church,  a  Masonic  hall,  and  1  newspaper.  I'. 
106.  W.  P.  MANGHAH,  ED.  "  RICHLAXD  BEACOX." 

Ray'wick,  p.-v.,  Marion  co.,  Ky.     P.  160. 

R6,  an  island  of  France,  department  of  Charente-In- 
fericurc,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  front  of  the  harbor  of 
La  Kochelle.  It  in  18  miles  long,  4  miles  broad,  treeless, 
with  steep  coasts,  and  strongly  fortified,  and  has  about 
18,000  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  employed  in  fisheries, 
oyster-farming,  wine-cultivation,  and  the  manufacture  of 
salt. 

Read,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clayton  co.,  la.     P.  840. 

Read  (GKOIKJKI.  b.  in  Cecil  co.,  Md..  Sept.  18, 1733 ;  be- 
came a  lawyer  at  Newcastle.  IM.,  1764;  was  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Delaware  and  member  of  the  Delaware  Icgi-l. 
for  many  years;  a  member  of  tho  Continental  Congress 
1774-77,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence :  president  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Delaware  1776  ;  member  of  tho  convention  that  framed  the 
il  Constitution;  was  appointed  judge  of  appeals 
17*2:  was  I'.  S.  Senator  1 ;«'.! -'.i:;  :  nnd  chief-justice  from 
17'.t::  to  hi-  death,  at  Newcastle  Sept.  21,  1798.  — His 
sons  GEORGE  and  Jons  were  also  lawyers  of  some  emi- 
nence. 

Read  (GEiinnE  CAMPBELL),  b.  in  Ireland  about  1788; 
came  to  the  I".  S.  in  childhood  ;  entered  the  1".  S.  navy  as 
midshipman  1S04;  became  lieutenant  in  Islii;  partii-i; 
in  several  noted  engagements  during  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, especially  that  between  the  Constitution  and  (iucr- 
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riere ;  became  captain  1825,  and  rear-iuimiral  18G2,  when 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Philadelphia  Naval 
Asylum,  where  he  d.  Aug.  22,  1862. 

Read  (Jons  J.),  b.  June  17, 1842,  in  New  Jersey  ;  grad- 
uated at  the  Naval  Academy  in  1801 ;  became  an  ensign 
in  1862,  a  lieutenant  in  1864,  a  lieutenant-commander  in 
1866;  served  in  the  Hartford  at  the  taking  of  New  Orleans 
and  in  all  of  Farragut's  battles  on  Mississippi  River  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  and  commended  for  "courage  and  cool- 
ness." FOXIIALL  A.  PARKER. 

Read  (Jons  MEREDITH),  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July 
21,  1797,  grandson  of  George  Read,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  through  his  mother 
of  John  Meredith,  the  first  treasurer  of  the  U.  S. ;  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1812,  and  in 
1818  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  in  1823  was  elected  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  where  he 
served  two  terms;  in  1833  was  appointed  U.  S.  district  at- 
torney for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  held 
the  office  till  1841  ;  in  1845  was  nominated  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  but  the  Senate  declined  to 
confirm  him  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Southern 
construction  of  the  Constitution;  in  1846  was  appointed 
attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania,  resigning  the  office  at 
end  of  six  months.  In  1858  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  of  which  body  he  be- 
came chief-justice  in  1872.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Nov.  29, 
1874.  J.  li.  BISHOP. 

Read  (JOHN  MEREDITH,  JR.),  b.  at  Philadelphia  in  1837  ; 
graduated  at  Brown  University  1858,  and  at  the  Albany 
law  school  1859  ;  was  adjutant-general  of  New  York  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  ;  published -1  JI!*tiu-ir<d  Inquiry  coitrrrn- 
iinj  Ilffnlrirk  Hnilaon  (1866) ;  wrote  much  for  periodicals  ; 
was  appointed  consul-general  at  Paris  1869,  and  minister 
to  Greece  1874. 

Read  (NATHAX),  b.  at  Warren,  Mass.,  July  2.  1759; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1781 ;  was  tutor  there  1783-87  ; 
sruK'd  at  Danvers  1795;  formed  a  company  which  estab- 
lished an  iron-foundry  at  Salem  171)6;  was  the  first  peti- 
tioner to  the  U.  S.  government  for  a  patent,  obtaining  one 
for  a  method  of  cutting  and  heading  nails  by  the  same 
operation  Jan.,  179S;  was  an  early  experimenter  upon  the 
steam-engine ;  is  said  to  have  invented  multitubular  boilers 
and  hi^h-pressuro  engines,  and  to  have  placed  upon  Wen- 
luini  L;ikr  An;;.,  I7'.H,  a  boat  propelled  by  steam  with  pad- 
dles instead  of  wheels;  invented  many  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural implements  and  labor-saving  machinery :  was  a 
member  of  Congress  1800-03,  subsequently  a  judge  of  com- 
mon pleas,  and  removed  in  1S07  to  Belfast,  Mo.,  whore  he 
d.  Jan.  20,  1849.  His  nephew,  David  Read,  published  a 
memoir  in  1870. 

Read  (THOMAS  BUCHANAN),  b.  in  Chester  co.,  Pa.,  Mar. 
12.  IS22;  studied  sculpture  at  Cincinnati,  but  soon  turned 
his  attention  to  painting,  which  he  practised  at  New  York 
(1841),  and  soon  afterward  at  Boston;  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia 1846 ;  went  to  Florence,  Italy,  in  1850,  and  re- 
sided there  with  few  intermissions  until  1872,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  U.  S.  D.  at  New  York  May  11,  1872.  Author 
of  several  volumes  of  poems,  and  a  successful  portrait- 
painter.  He  will  be  best  known  by  his  picture  and  poem, 
both  entitled  Sheridan's  Ride. 

Reade  (CHARLES),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Ipsden,  Oxfordshire, 
England,  in  1814;  graduated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
1835;  was  elected  to  a  Vinerian  fellowship  at  Oxford  1842; 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1843;  published  in 
1852  I'i'f/  \\'<iffiiii/tu»,  ft  novel  which  gave  him  an  immediate 
reputation,  and  has  since  issued  many  novels,  among  which 
are  Christie  Johnstone  (1853),  Never  Too  Late  to  M< »'/ 
(1850),  Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long  (1859),  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth  (1861),  Hard  Cash  (1863),  Griffith  Gaunt 
(1866),  Put  Yourself  in  hit  Plate  (1870),  and  A  Terrible 
Temptation  (1871).  Mr.  Reade  displays  great  skill  in  plot 
and  incident,  has  a  picturesque  style,  often  writes  with  a 
social  or  political  object  in  view,  and  may  be  considered, 
since  the  death  of  Dickens,  as  dividing  with  George  Eliot 
the  foremost  place  among  British  novelists.  Most  of  his 
novels  have  been  successfully  dramatized  by  himself  or  by 
Boucicault,  and  he  has  written  several  independent  plays. 
He  has  gained  some  note  for  his  lawsuits  on  questions  con- 
nected with  the  rights  of  authors  and  the  limits  of  per- 
missible literary  criticism,  also  for  his  vigorous  advocacy 
of  international  copyright  with  America,  on  which  subject 
he  published  a  number  of  letters  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
in  1875. 

Reade  (WILLIAM  WINWOOD),  nephew  of  Charles,  b.  at 
Ipsilcn,  England,  in  1839;  received  a  good  education; 
published  several  novels,  one  of  which,  The  Veil  of  his, 
or  the.  Mi/Hit'i-ii*  uf  tlt<-  l)i-ui<h  (1861),  displayed  much  eth- 
nological knowledge,  combined  with  a  strong  anti-theo- 


logical bias ;  traveled  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  1862-63  ; 
published  on  his  return  Savage  Africa  (1863);  made  a 
journey  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  sources  of  the  Niger 
1868-70;  published  The  Martyrdom  of  Man  (1872),  an 
elaborate  and  learned  impeachment  of  Christianity  from 
an  historical  and  ethnological  point  of  view,  and  The  Af- 
rican Sketch-Hook  (1873);  accompanied  the  Ashantee  ex- 
pedition as  correspondent  of  the  London  Time*  187.V7I, 
incurring  thereby  a  constitutional  disease,  which  resulted 
in  his  death  at  Wimbledon  Apr.  24, 1875.  His  latest  pub- 
lications were  The  Story  of  the  Aahantee  Campaitjn  and  a 
novel,  The  Outcast,  both  of  which  appeared  in  1875. 

Read'field,  p.-v.  andtp.,  Kcnncbec  co.,  Mo.,  on  Maine 
Central  R.  R.  P.  1456. 

Read'ing,  town  of  England,  capital  of  Berkshire,  on 
the  Kennet,  1J  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Thames, 
has  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet,  and  ribbons,  and  has  trade 
in  corn,  flour,  malt,  timber,  wool,  and  cheese.  P.  32,324. 

Reading,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  III.,  on  Yer- 
tnilion  River.  P.  70;  of  tp.  1503. 

Reading?  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  12  miles 
N.  of  Boston,  on  Boston  and  Maine  R.  11.,  was  incorporated 
in  1644,  and  contains  6  churches,  13  schools,  a  public 
library,  1  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  savings  bank.  Its 
manufactures  of  shoes,  cabinet  furniture,  refrigerators, 
organ-pipes,  etc.  arc  important.  Reading  is  the  residence 
of  many  gentlemen  doing  business  in  Boston.  P.  2664. 

HiKAjr  BARRUS. 

Reading,  p.-tp.,  Hillsdalo  Co.,  Mich.,  on  Fort  AVayne 
Jackson  and  Saginaw  R.  R.,  10  miles  S.  of  Hillsdale,  the 
county-seat.     It  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  1  bank,  sev- 
eral manufactories,  2  hotels,  and  1  newspaper.     P.  1 657. 
GKO.  GRAY,  Ei>.  "READING  Punss." 

Reading,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Schuyler  co.,  N.  Y..  on  W. 
bank  of  Seneca  Lake  and  on  Northern  R.  R.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. P.  1751. 

Reading,  p.-v.,  Sycamore  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  0.  P.  1575. 

Reading,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  0.     P.  3334. 

Reading,  v.  (HAMPTON  P.  0.)  and  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Pa., 
has  1  newspaper.  P.  1326. 

Reading,  city,  cap.  of  Berks  CO.,  Pa.,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  Schuylkill  River,  58  miles  N.  W.  of  Philadelphia  and 
128  miles  W.  of  New  York  City,  was  incorporated  as  a 
borough  in  1783  and  as  a  city  in  1847.  The  city  is  sup- 
plied with  water  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  the  strn  ts 
are  well  laid  out  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Reading 
contains  some  very  costly  churches,  representing  all  denom- 
inations, fine  educational  advantages,  2  handsome  opera- 
houses,  a  number  of  fine  hotels,  3  daily  and  several  weekly 
newspapers,  the  repair-shops  and  rolling-mills  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Heading  R.  It.,  and  numerous  manufacturing 
interests.  The  city  was  laid  out  by  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn  upon  an  original  survey  of  450  acres,  taken  in  171s 
with  the  sanction  of  John  and  Samuel  Finny.  P.  33.9311. 
JESSE  G.  HAWLEY,  ED.  •'  READING  EAGLE." 

Reading,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.     P.  1012. 

Readington,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hunterdon  co..  X.  J.,  on 
B.  branch  of  Raritan  River  and  on  Central  R.  R.  of  New 
Jersey.  P.  3070. 

Readsborough,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bennington  co.,  Vt.,  on 
Deerfield  River.  P.  828. 

Readrille  Station,  p.-v.,  Hyde  Park  tp..  Norfolk  co., 
Mass.,  on  Boston  and  Providence  and  Boston  Providence 
and  Erie  R.  Rs. 

Rea'gan  (JOHN  II.),  b.  in  Sevier  co.,  Tenn.,  Oct.  8, 
1818;  studied  law:  settled  in  Texas  during  its  existence  as 
an  independent  republic  ;  became  surveyor,  judge,  member 
of  the  legislature,  and  colonel  of  militia :  was  a  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Congress  1857-61,  and  postmaster-general  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  Confederate  government  1861-65,  after 
which  he  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in  Fort  Warren. 

Re'al  [Sp.  for  "royal;"  Port,  rial],  in  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  countries  a  coin  and  money  of  account.  The 
old  silver  real  (the  eighth  of  the  piastre,  pcao,  or  dollar) 
was  long  a  familiarly  current  coin  in  the  U.  S.,  where  it 
was  worth  12i  cents,  and  bore  various  popular  names.  In 
Spain  the  rial  is  now  about  five  cents.  In  Portugal  10 
reis  make  one  rial,  but  it  is  never  coined.  In  Spanish 
America  the  real  has  various  local  values. 

Real  Estate.  See  REAL  PROPERTY,  by  PROF.  J.  N. 
POMEROY,  LL.D. 

Real'gar  [Fr.],  mineral  protosulphide  of  arsenic,  a 
resinous-looking  ruby-red  or  orange-yellow  mass,  trans- 
]i;ircnt  or  translucent,  and  of  conchoidal  fracture.  Its 
crystallization  is  monoclinic.  It  is  not  found  in  any 
American  locality.  It  may  be  prepared  artificially  by 
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melting  together  1  part  of  sulphur  and  2  of  arseiiious  acid. 
.•nr  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pigment.         II.  WI-HTX. 

It  t1 'll  I  i  Mil,  as  opposed   (II  nominalism   (KecNllMINAI 

is  the  doctrine  that  universals  i  notions  of  ,-pceies  and 
gcnei •..  .nun.  nnimiil)  have  real  ex i-tences  corre- 

"   them.      In  th.'  MidilN-  Ages   the   disputes  of 
thcSniiioi.MKX  (which  ne]  over  the  solution  nf  some  iiiio- 
tions  of  Porphyry  i  sec   I'nn.oMim  v  )  developed  thin  doc- 
trine into  sharp  conira-t    with  nominali-m.     Tin'  disonte 
was   not  mi  idle  one,  but  involved  the  all  important  theo- 
logical anil  metaphysical  i|iic-tion  id'  pi -1-1111:11  individual- 
ity.    At  an  earlier  period,  lioethiiis  and  St.  Augii-tine  had 
been    deeided    Kcali-t-  :    -'i    were    :ill    I 'lat on i-t -    and 
i'l:iti'in-t  -.      In  the  ninth  ecu! urv  .Inhn  Scot  us  Krigena  and 
KeliiiL'ius  ol'    Alixerre  were  Realists,  while   1 1  raha  n  u  -  .Mail 
rus  and  Krie  of  \n\erre  indieated  nominalistic  proclivities 
1; IlinuM  in  the  eleventh  century'  boldly  announced  nom- 
inalism, and  applied  it  to   the  Trinity,  making  thn-i-  Qod>, 
hut  no  unity.     Realism  prevailed  again-t  him,  if  not  by 
argument,  then   by  authority.     The   (real    Rei 
eleventh    and    twelfth   eenturie-    were    \ii-clm.    \Villianiof 

Chainpeaiix.  (lilhertn-    I'm  i  eta  nil-,  .lol I'  Salisbury  ;   of 

the  tliii-reent  It  century.  Alexander  of  Hales,  Honaveutura, 
Albertu-  Mai_rnu-,  Thomas  A'liiina-.  and  Ihms  Seotu-. 
Their  doctrine  Wf  "  «»t'~  '"'•"'  (in  iiod's  mind ),  in 

i  things),  and  /»•«'  <•<«'  iin  man's  thought).  Although 
in  that  age  of  authority  wo  find  ino-t  of  the  Schoolmen 
adopting  and  defending  tenets  with  a  blind  /eal  often  de- 
void of  any  clear  understanding,  yet  to  the  great  thinkers 
here  named  must  he  eoncrde.i  an  in-ight  into  the  true 
grounds  nl'  this  doctrine  as  held  hy  1'lato  and  An- 
That  universal*  are  real  in  a  dill'erent  sense  from  individ- 
ual things  was  held  hy  all  true  Id -a!i-t-  a  point  not  suffi- 
ciently con.-iilered  hy  the  Nominalists,  who  objected  that 
one  indi\  idnal  cannot  lie  pre'lieated  of  another  individual, 
using  in  this  llie  very  language  of  Aristotle  ( It-  <'»'..  cap. 
v.l.  who  carefully  distinguishes  the  reality  of  universals 

(kvrtpat  ovaiat }  from  that  of  individuals  (  irpwrat  ovauu).     It 

was  held  by  Realists  that  individual  tilings  are  fleeting 

and  transitory  :  each  thing  has  its  history;  it  origin. >' 
pome  former  thing,  runs  its  course  of  action  ami  interac- 
tion with  other  things,  and  finally  disappears,  giving  place 
to  another,  its  successor.  Hence,  each  individual  thing  is 
only  a  momentary  phase  of  some  process  which  has  many 
potentialities:  these  potentialities  it  realizes  in  the  series 
of  individual  things,  each  thin^  realizing  some  of  them. 
Thus,  the  process,  as  embracing  the  rise  and  dissolution  of 
many  individuals,  is  generic  or  a  universal ;  it  possesses  the 
potentiality  of  each  thin;:,  and  at  the  same  time  possesses 
the  reality  of  each;  the  reality  of  each  thing  is  the  reality 
of  the  universal  process  which  causes  it.  Inasmuch  as  it 
— the  process — annuls  individual  things,  and  likewise  orig- 
inates them,  it  includes  in  itself  the  total  of  reality,  and  is 
therefore  real  in  a  more  complete  sense  than  any  individual 
thing.  Again,  it  must  bo  noted  that  what  we  call  "  indi- 
vidual things"  arc  arbitrarily  limited  phases  of  proce--.--. 
Each  "  individual."  so  called,  is  identified  by  nominali-m 
with  only  a  portion  of  its  history,  as  it  were,  for  it  can  be 
traced  hy  decrees  hack  into  another  thing,  in  which  it 
Kited,  and  forward  into  another,  in  which  it  finally 
disappears.  .Moreover,  it  is  correlated  in  space  with  other 
things,  and  it  is  arbitrary  in  the  Nominalist  to  assume  that 
he  has  an  individual  thing  before  him  when  ho  has  only  a 
dependent  part  of  a  whole  process  of  interrelated  things. 
Thus,  the  word  "process,"  to  which  natural  science  in  our 
day  has  arrived  (Darwinism  teaching  that  things  arc  to  be 
studied  in  their  history  and  development.  "  evolution  "  and 
the  "  correlation  of  forces  "  being  doctrines  of  the  supreme 
reality  of  universal*  in  the  shape  of  a  law  or  "persistent 
force"),  interprets  realism,  and  reinstates  it  as  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  thinking  than  nominalism.  Realism  may 
be  (a)  psychological,  holding  in  regard  to  artificial  things 
— r.  y.  table  or  c/nn'r — that  the  general  notion  or  name 
conventionally  signitic-  the  purpo.-e  or  design  which  creates 
such  th ini:-.  and  there!'  nds  to  what  reality  they 

I  —  e     :    ''' (  natural,  a  realism  vv  hich  rccogni/es  the  natural 

objective  processes  in  nature  and  mind.  .Mind  is  consid- 
ered immortal  as  individual  (not  as  a  tiling),  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  a  total  process  within  one  reality:  each  thinking 
being  has  potentially  in  his  mind  the  universal  reason,  and 
ble  to  reali/.e  tin-  same  hy  his  own  activity,  lu  thus 
realizing  his  pos-ibilities  by  culture  and  education  he  docs 
not  annul  his  individuality  ( as  the  process  of  forces  annuls 
things),  but  rather  iir  consciousness  of  self, 

and  deepens  his  subjectivity  by  the  same  act  in  which  he 
realizes  his  universality,  This  doctrine  i-  expressed  by 
Aristotle's  "  cntelechics."  First  entelecl  rained 

being  —  "  End-in-itself "  —  entire  process  in  one  reality! 
ill  tlie  pn--ibilities  and   the  power  to  develop  them, 
hut  has  not  energi/ed  as  yet  ithe  man  a-  infani 
second  entelechy  has  developed  its  potentialities  tin 


self-activity  (the  man  a«  cultured,  civilized,  and  enlight- 
.     Realism,  as  contrasted  with  idcali.-m  in  the  school 
of  "common  'hat  we  cognize  cxter- 

nal  objects  by  direct  perception  instead  of  by  means  of  in- 
terposed ideas.  WILLIAM  T.  HAIMMS. 

Presence.     See  THAXSI  -HSTANTIAM  "\. 


Ural  Prop'erty.     In  the  law  of  the  I'.S.  and  of  i:,,g. 
land  the  term  ••  real  propcity  "  or  ••  real  estate"  —  f" 
two  expressions  are  synonymous  —  is  applied  to  all  those 
-pei-ie-  of  property  where  the  material  objects  over  which 
the  rights  of  ow  ner-lnp  or  of  user  extend  are  things  i  < 

that  is.  Ian  I  regarded  by  the  law   as  eijui  v  a  lent 

!"  land,     i  See  l'i:ol-MEl  v.       It  therefore  include-  twoi|iiite 
distiie  '  rights      namely,  i  1     ih..  ,,p  or 

dominion  in  Ihe  land  it  -elf,  w  hereby  (lie  v  erv  eorpu-  of  the 
soil  belongs  either  absolutely  or  qualified!;  to  the  proprie- 
tor —  rights    which    are    denominated    hv     I  :l:i<-k  -(••!,•    and 
other  text  w  liters  on  the  common  law  "  corporeal."  and  by 
the  civilian  jurists  /i"-«i  I'M  rtm  ;  and  (2)  those  to  use  in  a 

ii    pic-cribcd   manner,  or   to   derive   a  certain  i 
from,  the   land,  which    belongs   to  another   as    it-   OW1 
rights    called    by    th  ......  mmon-law    writer-  "  ine"i|."i  eal." 

-.    the  civilians  yiirri   in  r>   nliinn.       'Ihe  ti 
classes    embraces   all   c-tates    la-Id    in  the  land  it-elf.      The 
term  "  land."  however,  includes  not  only  llie  soil,  but  also 
all  tho-i-  object!  which 
ly  attached  or  affixed  to  it  so  as  to   become   in  i  .....  tempta- 

tion of  the  law  a  part  thereof.     Thus,  the  Crowing  trcei 
and    perennial    plants,  except   those   raised   in  nurseries 
for  purposes  of  sale,  are  parts  of  the  land  i  and  also  urti- 
iiL'inally   movable,  but   which   have  been  so  firmly 
•d   to  the  soil   as  to  become  "  ti.\tme-  :"  and 
certain   movable  articles  which  eonstitm-  por- 

tions of  buildings,  such  as  door-keys,  blinds,  mill 
and  the  like.     The  manure  which  is  produced  on  farms  is 
also  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  land.     Annual  crops 
while  growing  have  a  double  character.      They  are  so  far 
n  part  of  the  land  that  they  pass  with  it  hy  a  deed  ol 
vevaiice  which  is  silent  in  respect  to  them;  while  they  are 
to  far  things  personal  that  they  may  bo  separately  sold, 
and  in  1  and  sold  on  execution  :  when  harvested 

they  of  course  immediately  become  chattels  to  all  intent- 
and  purposes.     The  second  of  the  classes  above  mentioned 
embraces  rents,  franchises,  and  the  extensive  group  of 
rights  in  or  over  the  land  of  another  person  which  in. 
lectively  known  as  "c:< 

•IKXTS.)  Real  property  is  variously  divided  and 
classified  by  the  American  and  English  law.  In  n 
to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  interest  held  by  the  pro- 
prietor. three  grades  are  recognized  in  this  country—  estates 
in  fee  simple,  estates  for  life,  and  estates  for  years  ;  to  these 
the  English  law  adds  estates  in  fee  tail.  An  estate  in  fee 
simple  is  the  absolute,  unqualified  property,  and  its  distin- 
guishing characteristic  is  its  inheritable  capacity  or  its  de- 
scent to  the  heirs  of  the  owner  who  dies  intestate.  An 
estate  for  years  or  leasehold  estate,  on  the  other  hand. 
passes  to  the  administrators  or  executors  of  the  deceased 
holder,  and  in  this  particular  resembles  personal  property. 
With  respect  to  the  time  of  its  enjoyment,  real  property 
is  either  present  or  future,  and  the  future  interest  may  be 
i  or  contingent;  with  respect  to  the  number  of  the 
proprietors,  it  is  either  several,  joint,  or  common.  Finally, 
real  property  may  be  either  legal  or  equitable.  A  legal 
estate  is  an  interest  of  whatever  nature  or  grade  created  by 
the  common  law  and  protected  by  the  courts  of  law.  An 
equitable  estate  is  an  interest  unknown  to  the  common  law 
which  courts  of  equity  have  created,  and  which  they  alone 
will  recognize  and  protect  »s  property. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROT. 

Renlschnlen,  or  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOLS  (which  see). 

Realty.  See  REAL  I'UOI-KKTV,  by  PROF.  J.  N.  POME- 
BO  v,  LL.D. 

Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines.  The  first  ac- 
count of  reaping-machines  is  given  by  Pliny  the  Klder 
(A.  D.  23),  who  describes  as  used  in  Gaul  a  cart  with  a 
scries  of  stationary  projecting  combs  in  front,  which  cut, 
or  rather  tore  olf,  the  heads  of  grain,  only  leaving  the  straw 
standing.  An  account  of  the  continued  use  of  the  same 


I'lo.  1. 


Clover-Header. 


kind  of  machine  was  given 
by    1'alladius   (A.   i>.  :i'.H  . 
This  machine  is  similar  to 
the    modern    clove  i 
header,  shown  in   Fig.   1. 
The   first    English    patent 
fora  reaping-machine  was 
granted    in    I ''.<'.<  to   • 
Attempts    were    ni; 
build  reaping-machines  by 


the  following  parties  in  England  :   1'luckiictt.  isi 

Itone,  1800  j  KerrA  Smith,  1811  :  Dobbs.  Ml;  Scott.  ISi:,; 
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Ogle,  1822  ;  Thomas  and  Joseph  Brown,  1823  :  anil  in  Amer- 
ica by  French  A  Hawkins,  1803 ;  Comfort,  1811;  Ten  Eyck, 
1825;  Cope  &  Hoopes,  1825;  Manning,  1831.  Prior  to 
1832  there  were  granted  in  the  U.  S.  only  eight  patents  for 
machines  for  cutting  grain.  No  inventor, 
however,  succeeded  in  producing  machines 
which  possessed  sufficient  practical  merit  to 
be  used  otherwise  than  experimentally  un- 
til we  come  to  Bell,  Hussey,  and  McCor- 
mick,  whose  machines  are  described  below. 
The  Hussey  cutter  is  in  universal  use  to 
this  day.  A  modification  of  Bell's  moving 
platform  is  still  largely  used  in  harvesters. 
MeCorinick's  platform,  arranged  for  deliv- 
ery behind  the  horses,  is  also  largely  used 
with  Seymour's  improvement.  Since  the 
introduction  of  Bell,  Hussey,  and  McCor- 
inick's  machines  the  number  of  patents  for 
harvesting-machines  in  the  U.  S.  has  con- 
stantly increased,  and  had  reached  in  1874 
the  number  of  4500. 

The  first  successful  reaping-machines 
were  so  organized  that  the  cut  grain  should 
be  deposited  in  gavels  on  the  ground.  The 
essential  parts  of  a  reaping-machine  are  the 
gathering  device,  the  cutting  apparatus,  the 
table  or  platform  to  receive  the  cut  grain, 
and  an  arrangement  for  depositing  the 
grain  in  gavels  on  the  ground.  In  the 
order  of  invention  and  reduction  to  practi- 
cal use  reaping  machinery  preceded  mowing  machinery. 
The  Rev.  Patrick  Bell  built  and  tried  a  reaping-machine 
in  Scotland  in  1828  and  1829,  composed  of  a  reel  to 
gather  the  standing  grain  to  the  cutters,  a  series  of  scis- 
sors projecting  in  front  to  cut  the  grain,  and  an  inclined 
endless  apron  to  receive  the  grain  and  carry  it  to  the 
ground  at  one  side.  This  machine  was  used  from  1828 
to  1832  in  Scotland,  and  one  was  imported  and  tried  by 
John  B.  Yates  at  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  in  1835.  Bell's  ma- 
chine again  appeared  in  competition  with  Hussey  &  Mc- 
Cormick's  in  England  in  1853.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

FIG.  2. 


port  and  Palmer  &  Williams  in  1851.  This  consisted  in 
making  the  grain  platform  of  a  quadrantal  shape  and  in 
adding  a  vibrating  automatic  rake,  which  discharged  the 
grain  automatically  from  the  quadrant  platform.  In  1856, 


FIG.  4. 


Bell  Machine. 

Obed  Hussey  in  1833  invented  a  cutting  apparatus, 
which,  with  a  slight  improvement  made  by  him  four  years 
later,  has  since  been  universally  adopted  in  this  country 
and  throughout  Europe.  It  consisted  of  a  vibratory  zig- 
zag or  scolloped  sickle  sliding  through  double  fingers, 
which  sustained  the  grain  or  grass  above  and  below  the 
Eickle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Hussey's  first  machine  was 
FIG.  3. 


Hussey's  Cutter. 

tried  in  Hamilton  co.,  0.,  in  1833,  and  patented  in  the 
earne  year.  C.  II.  McCormick,  formerly  of  Virginia,  but 
now  of  Chicago,  patented  in  1834  a  reaping-machine 
which  he  further  improved,  as  described  in  patents  granted 
to  him  in  1845  and  in  1847,  and  it  came  into  large  prac- 
tical use.  McCormick's  machine,  as  thus  improved,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  main  features  were  the  reel  to 
gather  the  grain,  in  combination  with  the  platform  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  a  raker's  stand  to  support  the  man  while  he 
raked  the  grain  off  the  platform  at  intervals.  McCormick 
adopted  Hussey's  cutting  device.  Hussey's  machine  had 
a  platform  and  support  for  the  raker,  but  so  arranged 
that  the  grain  was  raked  directly  backward.  The  next  im- 
provement in  reapers  was  introduced  by  Seymour  of  Brock- 


McCormick's  Machine. 

Dorsey  of  Maryland  dispensed  with  the  old  reel,  and 
adapted  to  the  quadrant-shaped  platform  a  continuously 
revolving  rake  and  a  series  of  continuously  revolving 
beaters,  so  arranged  that  while  the  beaters  and  rake 
brought  the  grain  to  the  cutter  and  platform,  the  rake 
continued  to  follow  the  cut  grain  on  the  platform,  and 
deposited  it  in  gavels  on  the  ground,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Fro.  5. 


Dorsey's  Machine. 

In  1865,  Samuel  Johnston  of  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  improved 
the  Dorsey  rake  by  pivoting  each  revolving  radial-reel- 
arm  separately,  and  placing  rake-teeth  in  each  arm  ;  and 
by  employing  a  double  guideway,  part  of  which  was 
movable,  the  driver  was  enabled  at  pleasure  to  cause  any 
one  of  the  four  revolving  arms  to  descend  on  to  the  plat- 
form and  rake  off  the  grain.  This  machine  is  now  largely 
adopted  here  and  in  Europe.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  ap- 

FIG.  6. 


Johnston  Eake. 


plied  to  a  Buckeye  machine.  Various  modifications  of 
Dorsey  &  Johnston's  rake  have  been  made  within  six  years 
past,  and  several  other  forms  of  rake,  known  as  Wood's 
chain-rake,  Miller's  table-rake,  McCormick's  rake,  Osborne 
&  Kirby's  rake,  Burdick's  rake,  have  been  introduced  and 
largely  manufactured  for  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
Champion  machine  is  extensively  manufactured  with  the 
Johnston  rake,  and  with  numerous  improvements  invented 
by  W.  N.  Whitely.  C.  W.  and  W.  W.  Marsh  invented  and 
patented  a  machine  in  1858  which  carried  upon  it  the 
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binder,  nnd  in  which  the  cut  grain  was  received  on  an 
enillc-s  apron  anil  carried  thereby  to  a  secondary  apron, 
which  carried  it  to  a  stand  on  the  machine,  where  the 
binders  while  riding  along  hound  it  into  ti^'ht  bundles  and 
threw  it  off.  (See  Fig.  7,  which  represents  Klward's  improve- 
Fio.  7. 


Elward  Harvester. 

mcnt  built  l>y  St.  Paul  Harvoster  Co.)  This  nnd  the  Marsh 
harvester  h»\ ~e  pine  into  very  extensive  use  in  the  Western 
Stalc^.  A  largo  number  of  patents  have  been  lately  grant- 
ed for  automatic  attachun  nl-  to  the  Mar -li  machines,  which 
dispense  with  the  ncce-sity  of  the  binder's  riding,  wire  or 
cord  being  applied  automatically.  No  one  of  these  auto- 
matic binding-machines  has  up  to  IS7H  ^one  into  general 
successful  use.  Seihcrling  invented  about  1856  a  vi- 
brating platform  composed  of  slats  which  automatically 
dropped  the  grain  at  intervals  on  the  ground  behind  the 
cutter  known  a-  the  "dropper." 

.Voii-i'm/  mi ii -limr*  employ  the  Hussey  cutting  apparatus, 
but  have  no  receiving  platforms  or  tables,  the  grass  falling 
as  cut.  The  three  principal  types  of  mowing-machines  in 
IIM-  have  two  supporting  wheels,  and  they  differ  as  to  the 
organization  by  which  their  cutting  apparatus  is  con- 
formed to  inequalities  in  thy  surface  of  the  ground.  (1) 
Wheeler's  type  was  invented  in  1854,  illustrated  in  Fig.  8, 

Fio.  R. 


Wheeler  Type. 

by  a  vibrating  frame  C  with  a  cutter  D  hinged  to  one 
corner  of  the  said  vibrating  frame,  by  means  of  which 
double  vibratory  action  the  cutting  apparatus  can  conform 
to  any  inequalities  of  the  ground  irrespective  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wheels  and  frame.  (2)  The  liuekeye  type,  in- 
vented about  1854  by  Aultman  &  Miller,  in  which  the 
cutting  apparatus  is  attached  to  and  prupelled  /uraard 
by  a  double-hinged  coupling-arm,  which  coupling-arm  is 
hinged  to  a  rigid  frame,  as  shown  in  Kig.  9.  By  this 

Fio.  9. 


Buckeye. 

arrangement  tho  cutting  apparatus  can  freely  follow  the 

inequalities  of  the  ground.  (3)  The  Ball  type,  consisting 
of  a  double-hinged  coupling-arm  connection  to  the  main 
frame,  and  a  hinged  or  swivelling  drag  bar  to  drag  the 
cutter-bar  forward.  Ketchum  A  Kirby  invented  one- 
vlieel  mo\vers  wbieh  have  had  much  popularity.  The 
latter  continue  to  be  largely  made  and  sold. 

GEOROE  II  IKIUM;. 

Reappearance,  the  coming  back  to  sensible  percep- 
tion of  anything  which  had  previously  disappeared  from  it. 


That  many  physical  phenomena  wholly  disappear  to  u 

:nl  be  made  to  do  so  under  certain  condi- 
tion-, i-  a  tact  of  c\  cry  'lay  occurrence.  The  -olar  spectrum 
is  a  striking  instance  of  rea i ' peai  ance  ;  the  different  oolortd 
rays  in  a  beam  of  light  lose  their  visible  identity,  and  ap- 
pear atone  ray;  but  by  mean-  "I  a  prism  the  color  le-- 
is  resolved,  and  each  ray  reap]  Irabu*.  Ilircdi- 

tary  physical  and  mental  trait-  and  tendencies  not  untie 
•  fluently  disappear  in  one  ireuerat  ion,  and  reappear  in  some 

si cilini:  one.     So,  u  hat  \\  e  eall  toiee  i-  in  many  ca-e-  only 

the  reappear a nee  in  another  form  of  one.  the  man  ite-tat  ion  of 
which  had  been  interrupted  or  had  escaped  our  oh sci  \  at  ion. 

The  \ital  force  of  a  plant   In mes  latent  in  the  seed,  only 

to  ie •[..  nng  plant  ami   in  meces-i\  e 

rations  of  its  kind.  Philosopher!  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  affirm  that  no  inipre--ion  made  upon  matter  or  mind 
is  ever  olilitei  ate.l  that,  tor  e\  ample.  e\  ery  image  thrown 
upon  the  ret  ina  of  1  he  e\  e  a  U\  a  \  -  i  etnain-  there.  It  , 

tain  that  innumerable  mental  impressions,  of  which  the  indi- 
vidual had  apparent  I \  no  after  coiiseiou-ne*s.  or  had  u  holly 
forgotten,  reappear  after  intervals  of  indefinite  duration. 

Sometimes  they  are  called  up  by  a  chain  of  assoeia!  ion  -  of 

which  we  can  trace  the  several  links,  and  sometime-  Ky 
causes  which  utterly  elude  our  observation.  A  very  com- 
mon example  of  this  is  in  the  case  of  aged  persons,  in 
whom  the  recollection  of  long-forgotten  incplents  of  child- 
hood reappears  with  the  ut st  vividness.  Coleridge 

refers  to  a  case  where  an  aged  peasant  \\oman.  when 
suffering  from  severe  sickness,  would  utter  words  and  sen- 
tences in  an  unknown  tongue,  which  were  written  do\ui 
and  found  to  be  (ircck  and  Hebrew.  It  was  learned  thai 
in  youth  she  had  been  a  domestic  in  the  set  \  ice  of  a  cler- 
gyman who  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  passages  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues  as  he  walked  up  and 
down  his  study,  and  these  had  remained  impressed  upon 
the  mind  of  tho  ignorant  peasant-woman,  to  reappear  after 
the  lapse  of  years.  Instances  arc  upon  record  in  which 
persons  apparently  on  the  point  of  sudden  death  have  sur- 
vived, who  state  that  every  incident  of  their  past  lives  re- 
appeared before  them,  as  though  seen  in  a  mirror.  The 
well-authenticated  case  of  the  Kev.  William  Tennent  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  disappearance  and  reappearance  of 
mental  impressions,  lie  had  nearly  completed  his  theo- 
logical studies  when  he  fell  into  an  illness  which  resulted 
in  apparent  death,  but  the  somewhat  singular  appearance 
of  the  body  caused  the  burial  to  be  postponed  for  a  week. 
He  was  finally  brought  back  to  life,  but  was  in  knowledge 
a  mere  infant;  all  that  he  had  learned  had  disappeared, 
and  he  had  to  be  taught  to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  write. 
Suddenly  occurred  what  he  described  as  a  shock  in  the 
head,  and  in  a  little  time  all  his  former  knowledge  came 
back  to  him,  and  he  resumed  existence  as  he  was  before  he 
fell  into  the  trance. 

Krii'son  [ratio,  from  >-cor,  to  "calculate"  or  think],  in 
its  first  or  most  general  signification,  the  conscious  intelli- 
gence of  man  as  contrasted  with  the  instinct  of  brutes. 
In  this  sense  stress  is  laid  on  the  ability  to  adapt  means  to 
ends.  From  it  are  derived  the  expressions  "reasonable" 
and  "according  to  reason" — i.  e.  according  to  a  proper 
regard  for  tho  adaptation  to  ends ;  "  rational,"  meaning 
correct  appreciation  of  this  adaptation ;  "  irrational," 
lacking  such  appreciation.  Its  second  signification  it 
that  of  ground — the  "  reason  why  anything  is  or  is  done." 
This  includes  (a)  the  ground  as  motive  of  action,  (k)  ai 
efficient  cause  or  "  sufficient  reason."  Aristotle's  formal 
cause  (TO  ri  V  final),  the  ideal  totality  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  thing  within  which  exists  mutual  adaptation  of  parts, 
is  the  distinction  upon  which  rests  this  and  the  former  use 
of  the  term  "  reason."  The  verb  "  to  reason,"  in  the  sense 
of  to  argue  or  adduce  grounds,  also  the  noun  "ratiocina- 
tion," come  from  the  second  meaning.  Tho  third  use  of 
the  words  is  as  an  equivalent  of  Aristotle's  now :  ("I  >-oCt 
»OI>ITI«OC,  actut  purni,  active  or  divine  reason,  the  think- 
ing occupied  with  creating  and  contemplating  divine  ideas ; 
I  //)  yam  roffirruoc,  passive  reason,  including  the  activities 
of  the  mind  in  mere  feeling  or  desire,  sense-perception, 
imagination,  and  reflection.  This  "  active  reason  "  i! 
nearly  what  Victor  Cousin  calls  tho  "  impersonal  reason," 
that  to  which  "  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  universal  and 
necessary  truths,  of  principles  which  we  all  obey  and  can- 
not but  obey  " — "  the  light  that  lightcth  every  man  that 
coiueth  into  the  world."  The  fourth  meaning  of  "  reason  " 
is  akin  to  that  of  "active  reason,"  and  distinguishes  it 
from  ••  understanding."  Kant,  its  author,  makes  the  latter 
deal  exclusively  with  the  results  of  sense-perception,  while 
u  deals  with  the  suporscnsuous.  With  him,  reason 
i  I',  nniiifi}  is  not  a  faculty  of  cognition,  but  only  ••  regula- 
tive "  of  the  practical  conduct  of  life,  llc-cl  and  others 
restored  it  to  its  function  of  highest  faculty  of  cognition, 
but  pi  function  as  practical,  ina-uiueb  a*  they 

make  it  to  bo  the  recognition  of  universal  and  nece 
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principles,  not  in  a  mere  abstract  sense,  but  as  realized  in 
the  institutions  of  civilization,  including  under  this  head 
family,  society,  state,  art,  religion,  and  science. 

WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 

Kr.-iii  nine',  de  (REXiS  ANTOIXK  FKKCHAULT),  b.  at  La 
Rochelle,  France,  Feb.  28,  1683  :  educated  in  the  Jesuits' 
college  at  Poitiers;  studied  law  at  Bourges;  settled  in  1703 
at  Paris ;  devoted  himself  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  physics,  and  mathematics ;  at- 
tracted much  attention  by  some  mathematical  essays ;  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy  in  1708;  received  a  pen- 
sion of  12,000  livres  a  year  from  the  government  for  his 
L'Art  de  conuertir  le  Fer  forge  en  Acier  (1722),  by  which 
he  first  made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
making  steel  of  iron.  D.  Oct.  18,  1757.  Of  his  numerous 
discoveries  and  inventions,  the  thermometer  (1731),  di- 
viding temperature  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  of 
water  by  a  scale  of  80°,  is  still  in  use ;  also,  the  so-called 
Reaumur's  porcelain  is  employed  for  many  purposes.  Of 
his  works,  the  most  remarkable  is  Meinuires  pmir  eervir  tt 
I'Hiatnire  natnrelle  dct  Inaectas  (6  vols.,  1734-42). 

Re'beCy  a  musical  instrument  introduced  by  the  Moors 
into  Spain,  whence  its  use  spread  over  Europe.  It  was  a 
sort  of  violin,  and  was  of  various  sizes.  From  tho  neck  it 
grew  larger  until  the  base  was  reached.  It  was  played 
with  a  bow.  It  was  one  of  the  precursors  of  the  violin. 
Similar  instruments  were  anciently  in  use  among  the  Colts, 
Slavi,  and  many  Asiatic  peoples. 

Rebellion.  See  CONFEDERATE  STATES,  by  HON.  HORACE 
GRKEI.KV,  LL.D. 

Recamier'  (JEANNE  FRAN^OISE  JULIE  ADELAIDE),  b. 
Dec.  4,  1777,  at  Lyons;  married  in  1793  a  Paris  banker, 
M.  Recaraior,  three  times  her  age;  bought  in  1793  tho 
llniel  Necker,  and  gathered,  during  the  time  of  tho 
Directory  and  Consulate,  a  most  brilliant  circlo  around 
her,  which  even  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon.  On 
account  of  the  sudden  collapse  of  M.  Recamier's  business 
in  I  sn  I.  she  left  Paris,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Coppct 
with  Madame  de  Stae'l.  Here  she  met  with  Prince  August 
of  Prussia,  and  his  marriage  proposals  form  a  very  curious 
episode  in  her  life.  In  1815  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  al- 
though new  pecuniary  reverses  compelled  her  to  keep  a 
rather  modest  establishment  in  tho  Faubourg  St.  (Jcrmain, 
her  salon  became  nevertheless  very  soon  tho  rendezvous 
of  the  most  gifted  and  finest  developed  spirits  of  Paris, 
and  continued  so  till  her  death,  May  11,  1849.  One  of  her 
most  faithful  worshippers  was  Chateaubriand,  who,  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  in  184G,  even  proposed  to  marry  her. 
(See  his  Memoirea  d' Outre- Tombe,  vols.  viii.-x.)  Per- 
sonally, she  was  in  the  highest  degree  fascinating  and  per- 
fectly blameless,  but  her  salon  was  at  various  times  the 
focus  of  political,  religious,  and  literary  intrigues  which 
have  occasioned  some  very  severe  criticism.  (See  .Mad. 
Lenormant,  tfonvenirs  et  Correapmidnnce  tirfa  deft  Papiera 
dc  Mitilitine  Recamier  (2  vols.,  1860),  and  Madame  Jie'cawier, 
lea  Anna  de  aa  Jetinesse  (1872),  both  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Isaphene  M.  Luyster  (Boston,  1867  and  1875).) 

Recana'ti,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Macerata.  8  miles 
S.  W.  of  Loreto,  on  a  hill  about  900  feet  above  the  sea. 
Tho  adjoining  country  is  very  productive,  the  grapes  and 
figs  being  of  the  finest  quality.  Picturesque  fragments  of 
tho  old  town  walls  and  gates  are  still  standing,  and  the 
churches,  convents,  and  other  public  buildings  in  and  near 
the  town — some  of  them  very  ancient — are  well  worthy  of 
notice.  The  Palazzo  Communalc  contains  some  important 
old  lapidary  inscriptions,  and  on  the  facade  is  a  bronze 
representation  of  the  translation  of  the  Holy  House  to 
Loreto.  Tho  educational  and  charitable  institutions  of 
this  town  are  very  respectable.  Rccanati  (Rectnctitm)  was 
built  in  the  fifth  century  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Jie- 
ci>Ki,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  and  it  was 
a  strong  fortress  in  the  time  of  Belisarius.  It  plays  no 
unimportant  part  in  Italian  mediaeval  history,  having 
been  the  theatre  of  long  and  desperate  conflicts  between 
popes  and  emperors.  It  was  sacked  by  the  French  in 
1799.  P.  in  1874,  19,570. 

Recap'ture  [Lat.  re,  and  capere,  "to  take"]  is  recov- 
ery of  a  captured  vessel  by  a  cruiser  of  the  same  nation 
or  of  an  ally  before  any  sentence  of  a  prize-court  of  the 
captor's  sovereign  has  decided  upon  the  validity  of  the 
capture.  Before  sentence,  by  which  the  ownership  of  the 
captured  vessel  is  determined,  if  retaken,  it  goes  to  the 
owner:  after  such  sentence,  if  retaken,  it  goes  to  the  cap- 
tor. The  captor  in  the  first  of  these  two  cases  is  entitled 
to  a  reward.  (See  SALVAGE.)  T.  D.  WOOLSEY. 

Rec'co,  a  pretty  Italian  town  in  the  province  of  Genoa, 
on  the  Riviera.  Its  little  harbor  was  formerly  defended 
against  tho  corsairs  by  two  small  castles,  and  it  still  serves 
for  the  immediate  coast-trade.  P.  5150. 


Receipt'  [Lat.  rccepttim,  "received"],  a  written  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  payment  of  money  or  the  delivery 
of  chattels  executed  by  the  creditor  or  the  one  to  whom 
the  payment  is  made,  and  given  to  the  debtor  or  the  one 
by  whom  it  is  made.  A  simple  receipt  may  always  be 
used  as  evidence  against  the  person  who  gives  it  or  his 
representatives,  for  it  operates  as  an  admission  that  the 
facts  therein  stated  are  true.  It  is  not.  however,  conclu- 
sive evidence;  it  docs  not  necessarily  act  as  a  release  and 
discharge  the  pre-existing  obligation  ;  it  is  only  primA 
facie  evidence  of  the  payment  or  delivery  which  it  re- 
lates, and,  like  any  other  mere  admission  by  a  party,  it 
may  be  explained  or  contradicted  by  oral  proof.  It  is  not 
embraced  within  the  operation  of  the  general  rule  that  a 
written  instrument  cannot  be  qualified  or  contradicted  by 
verbal  evidence,  since  it  is  not  an  instrument,  but  simply 
an  admission.  The  party  giving  such  a  receipt  may  there- 
fore always  show  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
executed,  and  not  only  that  it  was  obtained  through  mis- 
take or  by  fraud,  but  also  that  no  money  was  actually  paid 
or  property  delivered  to  him  according  to  its  terms.  A 
receipt  which  purports  to  be  in  full  of  all  demands,  or 
which  acknowledges  payment  of  a  certain  sum  in  full  of 
all  demands,  or  which  contains  language  of  like  import, 

?ossesses  a  somewhat  higher  and  more  binding  character. 
t  implies  on  adjustment  of  accounts,  a  settlement  of  dis- 
puted claims,  an  ascertainment  of  the  balance  due  and 
the  payment  thereof.  Although  such  receipts  are,  in  tho 
absence  of  fraud  or  mistake,  generally  conclusive,  yet 
their  effect  may  be  overcome  by  showing  fraud  or  such  a 
mistake  as  would  invalidate  the  settlement  itself  which 
they  presuppose.  When  a  receipt  is  more  than  a  simple 
acknowledgment  of  payment,  and  contains  in  addition 
thereto  a  contract  between  the  parties,  it  conies  within  the 
operation  of  the  general  rule  above  mentioned  in  relation 
to  all  written  instruments;  it  is  an  instrument  in  writing, 
and  cannot  be  contradicted  or  qualified  by  oral  evidence. 
The  admission  which  it  contains  is  absorbed  in  the  agree- 
ment, and  the  entire  writing  is  governed  by  the  doctrines 
applicable  to  contracts  in  general. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROV. 

Receiv'ers.  In  a  large  class  of  equitable  actions 
brought  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  litigants  in  certain 
specific  property,  either  real  or  personal,  where  it  would 
be  improper  that  either  of  the  claimants  should  have  the 
exclusive  possession  during  the  controversy,  and  especi- 
ally where,  from  -the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  it  is 
necessary,  or  even  expedient,  that  some  indifferent  person 
should  be  placed  in  charge  thereof  until  the  final  judgment 
is  rendered,  the  court  theoretically  assumes  this  custody 
and  oversight;  but  since  it  is  impossible  for  the  judge  to 
act  personally  in  such  a  capacity,  an  agent  or  representa- 
tive is  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who,  as  a  special  officer 
of  the  court,  takes  possession  of  the  fund,  becomes  vested 
with  its  ownership  as  a  trustee,  is  empowered  to  do  what- 
ever may  be  necessary  for  its  security  and  preservation, 
and  finally  disposes  of  it  according  to  the  directions  given 
by  the  court  in  its  decree.  Such  an  officer  is  termed  a 
"receiver,"  and  he  and  his  functions  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  ordinary  features  of  equity  procedure.  Statutory 
legislation  has  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  re- 
ceivers under  special  circumstances  which  were  beyond 
tho  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  equity.  One  of  the  most 
familiar  instances  of  receivers  in  equity  occurs  in  suits 
brought  by  one  partner  against  his  copartners  to  obtain  a 
dissolution  of  the  firm  and  a  winding  up  of  its  affairs.  In 
such  an  action  a  receiver  is  appointed  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  take  possession  of  the  partnership  assets,  to 
collect  the  claims  due,  to  ascertain  and  discharge  the  lia- 
bilities, and  to  distribute  the  surplus  among  the  partners 
according  to  the  directions  given  by  tho  judgment.  An- 
other very  common  case  is  the  "creditors' suit,"  brought 
to  reach  the  property  of  a  judgment  debtor  which  cannot 
be  taken  on  execution,  in  which  a  receiver  is  appointed 
to  collect  in  and  take  possession  of  such  assets  in  order 
that  they  may  be  applied  in  discharge  of  the  judgment 
against  the  defendant.  The  principle  of  which  these 
cases  are  illustrations  is  one  of  wide  application,  and  ex- 
tends to  all  equitable  actions  of  which  the  subject-matter 
is  a  fund  or  property  in  which  both  parties  are  interested, 
and  which  cannot  properly  be  left  in  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  either,  nor  in  the  joint  possession  of  both.  In  these 
classes  of  suits  the  receiver  is  generally  appointed  by  an 
order  of  the  court  made  on  the  application  of  either  party 
at  the  commencement  of  the  litigation  or  at  anytime  dur- 
ing its  pendency.  Of  the  special  cases  provided  by  statute 
for  receiverships,  the  most  important  is  the  winding  up  of 
insolvent  corporations.  By  a  system  of  legislation  adopted 
very  generally  among  the  different  States,  when  a  business 
corporation  becomes  insolvent  any  person  interested  therein 
as  a  stockholder  or  a  creditor  may  apply  to  a  specified  court 
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by  ft  lOBUMrj  •rMMdlnC  and  procure  the  nomination  of  a 

receiver,  who  then-ill  .....    In-cmnes    ve-ted    If    it    Irn-tee   with 

th.  .....  rporatc  a--  .-is  and  all  the  powers  n  ,r  tho 

winding   up   and    -cnl.-inent    of   tin-   company   atlairs.      By 
tho  syslcm  of  procedure   which   prevails  in  many    : 

i  In'  appointed  iivt-r  the  pnipiTty  of  judg- 
ment debtors  ii.'ain-t  whom  an  execution  has  been  rei 
OAMttlfiodj  to  the  cud  th;it  -ueh  property  may  be  <-o]l."-tcd, 
coin  crt.-'l  into  money.  :in<l  Mtplifld  in  payment  of  tin?  judg- 
ment s.    The  fit  net  ion  s  of  all  these  recci  \  cr-;  are  -nh-t  initially 
tin-  -nine.  except  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  tho 
vided  for  by  -tatutc  to  wind  up  insolvent  corporations  are 
generally  deAmd   and   regulated    by  the  legislation  it-i-If 
with  much  can-  and  precision.    Kvory  receiver  is  an  officer 
of  th  .......  irl.  and  acts  under  its  direction  in  all  hi-  pi  • 

inirs.  II*'  obtains  its  authority  to  cotutncncc  all  actions, 
and  no  suit  can  he  brought  against  him  without  its  per 
mission.  Ho  is  a  trustee  for  all  the  panic-  interested  in 
the  property  or  fund,  and  us.  such  is  hound  to  use  tho  ut- 
most nood  faith  and  rc:i-oiial.le  cure,  diligence,  and  skill 
in  all  his  t  ran-in-tioii-.  As  trustee  he  is  \  c-t.-  I  with  a  legal 
Mtfttfl  in  flic  asaetfl  over  which  the  receivership  extends, 
which  in  some  in-tan<-es  ari-c-  by  operation  of  law,  and  in 
others  from  an  assignment  made  by  the  parties.  By  virtue 
of  this  ownership  he  takes  possession  of  the  fund.  I. 
all  actions  in  his  own  name  necessary  to  secure  it  or  to 
reci.ver  it  or  any  portion  of  it  from  the  possession  of  others, 
or  t<>  collect  the  demands  owing  to  it;  ho  settles  and  dis- 
charge-- tlie  liabilities  duo  from  it;  in  short,  ho  does  any 
ii"l  which  an  owner  may  do  so  far  us  may  lie  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  the  trust  and  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all 
thoM  who  arc  ultimately  interested.  lie  is.  however,  in 
all  thc-c  pro  -cc'lin  ,'s  quilled  by  and  accountable  to  the 
court,  and  often  mu-t,  and  always  may,  procure  its  special 
authority  before  taking  any  important  step. 

JOHX  XoHTON   I'OMKROY. 

Recent  Period*  a  geological  term   intended  to  desig- 

nalc  that  portion  of  p",  logical  history  which  includes  the 
i  time,  and  rein-he-  back  t'.  the  (.Miaternarv,  or  Drift 
Period.  Throughout  the  I:,  cent  Period  tho  aspects  of  na- 
ture. I  loth  a-  rc^:i  r'l-  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds,  havo 
remained  essentially  the  same,  but  minor  changes  havo 
been  constantly  i;oing  (in  (hat  serve  well  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  niNiincr  in  which  tho  globe  has  been  revolu- 
tionised in  '['he-e  changes  consist  in  the  eleva- 

tion and  depression  ofeoa-l    lines,  the  scooping  out  of  val- 

leys, the  draining  and  filling  of  lakes,  tho  outbursts  of  vol- 
miilter,  and  the  extinction  of  certain  kinds  of  animal 
and  vegetable  lite.  Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned 
the  dodo,  the  solitaire,  the  great  auk,  tho  gigantic  turtles 
of  .Mauritius,  etc.  It  has  been  said  that  no  species  of  ani- 
mals or  plants  ha\e  been  known  to  originate  in  the  Recent 
Period.  but  permanent  varieties  have  been  produced  by 
derivation  from  other  forms,  and  these,  if  their  history  had 
not  been  known,  would  have  been  regarded  as  species  of 
independent  origin. 

Re'chabites  [Hob.,  "  horsemen  "].  descendants  of  Re- 
eliali.  the  lather  or  ancestor  of  Jonadab,  a  branch  of  the 
Bedouin  Ivenites,  who  entered  Palestine  with  tho  Israelites. 
The  I'echabites  were  strict  abstainers  from  wine.  They 
built  no  hon-es  and  sowed  no  grain,  but  dwelt  in  tent-. 
In  recent  times  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  them 
with  the  lieni  Khaibir,  an  Arabian  tribe.  There  is  a  secret 
society  of  total  ab.tincnce  men  and  women  in  the  U.  8. 
and  iln-at  Britain  known  as  the  Independent  Order  of  the 
K>-:-habite8. 

Recite.     See  PERXAMBVCO. 


Recip'rocal  [Lat.  rvetproeptl.  The  reciprocal  of  a 
quantity  is  the  quotient  of  1  by  that  quantity;  thus,  i  is 
the,  reciprocal  of  i!.  A  *•»•<•/'/, roc,,/  ffii'iriitjt  is  an  equation 


whose  form  remains  uneiian  ,-c  1  wlien  the  reciprocal  of  the 
unknown  quantity  ll  -uh-i  i  luted  for  tho  unknown  quantity 
itself. 

Recitative'  [It.  retilnilra],  in  oratorios,  operas,  etc.  a 
kind  of  musical  reading  or  declamation  resembling  ordi- 
nary speech  in  tin  cut,  but  differing  from  it  by  a 

strict  adherence  to  tho  tones  of  the  musical  scale.  The 
n-cit  itive  is  usually  confined  to  such  words  as  pertain  to 
•live,  dc-crii  -n,  and  declamation.  In  ordi- 

nary recitative  the  rate  and  style  of  utterance  are  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  discretion  of  the  vocalist,  sustained  by 
an  i  .....  ompi.  iiiincnt  of  only  a  few  plain  chords;  but  in 
ativc  with  full  accompaniment  a  more  strict  observ- 
ance of  mu.-ieal  time  is  required,  although  the  rhetorical 
or  declamatory  character  of  the  recitation  is  still  to  be 
retained.  WILLIAM  ST.U-NTON. 

Reelus'  I.IIMN  .1  tnii  TS  KI.ISKKI,  I),  at  Ste.  Foy  la 
Grande,  derailment  of  (iirondc,  France,  Mar.  15,  1S30; 
was  educated  in  Hhcnish  Prussia,  ami  studied  in  Berlin 
under  Karl  Rittcr  ;  travelled  from  1852  to  1857  in  England 


and   America,  and  published   after  his  return  to  Paris  a 

number  ol  valuable-  geographic-ill  works,  parl ly  in  the  A 

parti;  in   book-form,  of  which  tlie  mo.-t 
prominent   an-    '/''..    Lirtk  C!vols.,  l^iiTiand    Tin    " 
. I  >„,' ,./,/,.,-.-.  ,n,,l  I. (I:   II--TJ:    translated  into  Knglish  by   I!, 
li.   \\  Iward.    New    York,     1*71     and    1S7L')-       "''   >'•- 

r.ll,-  i;,'i,:jriii>hie  unircnelle  tho  firet  part  was  published  in 

|{  rrliise'  [  Lat.  rt <-lntui,  "  shut  up  "],  in  strict  language, 
designates  a  monk  or  nun  who  from  choice  is.  retired  from 
communication  even  with  member-  of  the  same  order.  Tho 

secluded     person     sometimes    adopted    this    life    by    Way  of 

penance,  sometimes  as  a  means  of  spiritual  prou're--.     .No 

one  could  be  thll-  secluded  w  ithoiit  permission.     The  recluse 
was  locked  up  and  III.-  door  scaled  in  the-  presence  of  a  Ml 

p.  rior  officer,  and  could  only  be  unlocked  by  the  command 
of  a  bishop. 

Reco'aro,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Viccnzu,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Agno.  on  tin-  bonier  of  the  Tr.-niino. 
The  medicinal  water-  here  have  it  great  reputation,  tho 
various  springs  p»--es-ini;  di'Verent  propertie-.  and  the 
number  of  annual  vi-iior.-  i-  from  MMIII  to  IM.IMMI.  P.  5700. 

Recog'nizance   [1  !.  an  obligation 

entered  into  before  a  court  or  an  otlicer  duly  anthori/ed. 
and  made  a  judicial  record,  containing  a  condition  or  slip 
Illation  that  some  particular  act  therein  specified  shall  D6 
done.  It  resembles  a  bail-bond  in  its  de^i^n,  and  partially 
in  its  effects,  but  differs  from  -neb  an  in-trnment  in  being 
a  record  of  the  court,  so  that  upon  default  it  can  I 

I   by  a  direct  proceeding  without  any  action  hmu/ht 
and  judgment  recovered  upon  if.  since  it  i-  itself  a  -| 
of  judgment.     It   should   be  oh-.-rvcd,  however,  Hint   in 
modern    legal    nomenclature   the  term   ••  recognizance "  is 
me-  applied  to  ordinary  bail-bonds,  upon  which  suit 
must  be  prosecuted  and  judgment  obtained.     At  the  • 
mon  law  the  recognizance,  in  its  original  and  prop,  i 
nification,  was  employed  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal 
hut  in  the  I'.  S.  its  use  is  now  ehi.-tly  confined  to  the  crim- 
inal procedure.     In  civil  cases  the  persons  entering  into  a 
recognizance  were  the  debtor  himself  or  bail  or  sureties, 
who  became  thereby  bound  in  a  certain  sum  upon  the  con- 
dition that  they  should  pay  the  debt  and  costs  recovered 
by  tho  plaintiff  in  the  contingencies  specified.     In  criminal 
oases  tne  parties  entering  into  it  are  also  bail  or  sur 
who  become  bound  in  a  certain  amount  with  the  condition 
that  the  person  accused  shall  appear  before  the  court  at 
the  proper  time  to  answer  the  charges  made  against  him, 
or  that  ne  will  keep  the  peace,     t'pon  a  breach  of  th. 
dition  tho  recognizance  becomes  in  effect  a  judgment  against 
the  parties  who  are  bound,  and  is  enforced  by  direct  pro- 
cess against  them  without  suit.     In  many  States  bail-bonds 
are  now  used  in  place  of  recognizances  to  effect  the  samo 
objects  through  the  means  of  sureties,  who,  upon  default, 
become  liable  to  suit  and  judgment  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  written  undertaking.  JOHX  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Rec'ollet  Friars  and  Nan*,  a  name  usually  applied 
to  one  of  tho  congregations  of  Franciscans  of  the  strict 
observance,  but  sometimes  designating  reformed  bodies  of 
other  orders.  A  congregation  of  Augustinian  Recollets 
dates  from  1530.  "The  Franciscans  who  bear  this  name 
are  especially  those  of  the  French  congregation,  founded 
in  15U2  by  the  duke  of  Severn,  Louis  de  Gonzaga  (153V- 
95). 

Kocon'nai  ssance  [Fr.  rccnnnaiuancc],  a  preliminary 
or  rough  survey  of  a  portion  of  country.  A  reconnaissance 
may  be  geologic,  civil,  or  military.  A  civil  reconnais- 
sance may  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  suit- 
able points  for  trigonometrical  stations  preparatory  to  a 
geodesic  survey  :  for  ascertaining  the  relative  advantage! 
and  disadvantages  of  two  or  more  routes  preparatory  to 
locating  a  line  of  railroad,  canal,  or  aqueduct;  or  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  general  idea  of  the  features  of  an 
unexplored  country.  A  military  reconnaissance  may  be 
undertaken  to  ascertain  the  military  resources  of  a  tract 
of  country :  for  determining  the  best  line  of  march  for  an 
army;  or  for  obtaining  information  in  regard  to  the  mili- 
tary character  of  a  defile,  of  a  crossing,  or  of  a  position 
of  defence.  The  information  obtained  by  a  reconnaissance 
is  usually  embodied  in  a  map  and  an  accompanying  me- 
moir. The  map  is  intended  to  show  tho  general  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  country  examined,  and  tho  me- 
moir is  designed  to  supply  such  information  as  cannot  be 
pre-ented  by  the  map.  Both  the  map  and  the  memoir 
vary  in  character  according  to  the  object  to  be  attained. 
In  reconnoitring  for  the  purpose  of  opening  or  extending 

a  geo>i'  -  oi I  the  most  important  objects  is  to 

make  a  judicious   selection  of  points  to  bo  used  as  points 

of  refer.- e. tiled  t-ian^ulation  point-.      These  points  are 

to  he  chosen  so  that  the  triangles  formed  by  joining  them 
shall  bo  well  conditioned — that  is,  shall  have  no  very  acute 
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angles ;  so  that  as  many  as  possible  shall  be  visible  from 
each  station  ;  and  for  the  primary  triangulation  the  tri- 
angles should  be  as  large  as  possible,  their  sides  gradually 
increasing  in  length  from  the  base  up  to  the  longest  ad- 
missible line.  In  reconnoitring  for  the  location  of  a  rail- 
road the  objects  to  be  attained  are  to  find  the  most  direct 
route  between  the  points  to  be  connected,  with  the  most 
uniform  grades  and  the  fewest  curves.  Attention  should 
also  be  paid  to  the  facilities  for  construction  and  the  con- 
venience of  operating  the  road.  In  locating  a  line  of  com- 
munication between  two  points  due  regard  should  be  paid 
not  only  to  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  at  the 
extremities  of  the  line,  but  also  to  the  convenience  of  the 
greatest  number  of  people  along  the  general  direction  of 
the  route.  In  reconnoitring  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  prominent  features  of  an  unexplored  country  two 
sets  of  operations  are  generally  carried  on  by  the  same 
party :  t'irtt,  a  system  of  astronomical  observations  for 
fixing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  principal  points 
of  the  country  ;  and  secondly,  a  running  survey,  intended 
to  fill  in  the  astronomical  outlines.  To  this  class  belong 
the  numerous  surveys  that  have  been  made  during  the  last 
thirty  years  in  the  Territories  of  the  U.  S.  lying  to  the  W. 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  reconnoitring  for 
military  purposes,  the  general  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  lines  of  communica- 
tion, the  obstacles  which  they  present  to  military  move- 
ments, the  character  of  the  roads  to  be  traversed  and  of 
the  streams  to  be  crossed,  the  nature  of  the  marshes, 
swamps,  defiles,  and  mountain-passes,  the  general  re- 
sources of  the  country;  in  fact,  to  gather  all  the  informa- 
tion that  may  be  of  use  to  the  commanding  general.  In 
all  cases  the  materials  from  which  the  map  is  to  be  con- 
structed are  of  the  roughest  character.  Angles  are  usually 
measured  with  a  pocket-sextant  or  a  pocket-compass,  dis- 
tances are  determined  by  estimation  or  by  the  time  re- 
quired to  traverse  them,  distant  points  are  laid  down  by 
intersection  of  lines  whose  directions  are  determined  by  the 
compass,  and  slopes  are  judged  of  by  the  difficulty  of  as- 
cending them.  In  the  more  extended  reconnaissances 
previously  alluded  to,  distances  are  frequently  determined 
or  checked  by  a  vfaitu-ter,  an  instrument  attached  to  a 
wagon-wheel,  and  so  constructed  as  to  record  the  number 
of  times  the  wheel  revolves  in  passing  over  a  certain  line. 
The  information  obtained  is  recorded  in  the  field,  and  the 
principal  features  of  the  map  are  plotted  down  or  sketched 
as  the  survey  progresses.  Of  course  the  value  of  a  recon- 
naissance depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  skill  and  ability 
of  the  person  who  makes  it.  W.  (i.  I'KC-K. 

Rec'ord  [Lat.  rccnrdnri,  "to  call  to  mind  "].  The  term 
record,  when  used  alone,  primarily  denotes  the  written  ac- 
count or  history  of  the  successive  important  proceedings 
had  in  an  action  or  suit  brought  in  some  one  of  the  higher 
courts,  including  the  process  by  which  the  defendant  is 
summoned,  his  appearance,  the  pleadings,  the  issue  joined, 
the  continuances  or  postponements  (if  any)  from  time  to 
time,  the  summoning  and  empanelling  of  the  jury,  the 
submission  of  the  issue  to  them,  their  verdict,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court  thereon.  In  England  the  records 
of  the  three  superior  courts  of  law  .are  kept  upon  long 
pieces  of  parchment,  which  are  rolled  up  as  fast  as  written 
over,  and  are  therefore  technically  called  the  "  rolls."  The 
practice  of  entering  the  history  of  a  suit  by  the  clerks  of 
the  law-courts  upon  these  parchment  rolls  commenced  at 
a  very  early  period  of  the  English  judicial  history,  and 
the  language  of  their  records  still  continues  to  be  used  in 
the  present  tense,  as  though  the  accounts  were  actually 
taken  down  in  open  court  while  the  transactions  themselves 
are  going  on.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  method  in  vogue 
down  to  the  time  when  the  radical  changes  in  the  proce- 
dure went  into  operation  in  the  year  1875.  The  analogous 
proceedings  in  courts  of  equity  are  also  records.  In  the 
U.  S.  paper  has  been  universally  substituted  in  place  of 
parchment,  and  the  external  form  of  the  judicial  records 
in  this  country  differs  widely  from  that  which  existed  in 
England;  their  substantial  character,  objects,  and  effects, 
however,  are  the  same.  In  England  and  in  many  of  our 
States  the  record  is  wholly  made  up  and  composed  by  of- 
ficers of  the  court.  In  some  of  the  States,  however,  a 
great  laxity  prevails  in  the  practice;  the  process,  plead- 
ings, judgment,  and  other  important  papers  in  an  action 
arc  simply  attached  together  and  filed  in  the  proper  office, 
and  they  constitute  the  entire  record  of  the  judicial  pro- 
ceeding. Even  this  careless  and  slovenly  work  is  actually 
done  by  the  attorneys,  and  not  by  the  clerical  officers.  The 
effect  of  a  record  is  remarkable.  It  is  the  highest  species 
of  evidence  known  to  the  law.  It  imports  absolute  verity, 
and  is  a  complete  proof,  admitting  no  contradiction  of  the 
statements  therein  contained.  A  record  is  therefore  said 
to  prove  itself;  its  own  averments  are  taken  as  the  best 
evidence  of  the  facts  which  they  narrate.  Although  com- 


monly  referring  to  judicial  transactions,  the  term  is  also 
used  in  connection  with  legislative  proceedings.  The  acts 
of  Congress  and  of  the  State  legislatures,  duly  authenti- 
cated and  filed  in  the  offices  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  are 
records  of  the  highest  character,  possessing  all  the  attri- 
butes which  belong  to  the  judicial  records  above  described. 
The  journals  kept  by  the  clerks  of  the  national  and  the 
State  legislatures  also  possess,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
the  same  quality.  By  a  system  of  legislation  prevailing 
in  all  the  States,  deeds,  mortgages  of  land,  and  other  mu- 
niments of  title  may  be  made  records  for  certain  prescribed 
purposes.  (See  RECORD  or  CONVKVANCES.) 

JOHN  NORTON"  POMEROY. 

Recording  of  Deeds.    Sec  RECORD  OF  CONVEYANCES, 
by  PROF.  J.  N.  POMEROY,  LL.D, 

Rec'ord  of  Conveyances.  The  practice  of  re- 
cording conveyances  is  a  striking  feature-  of  the  American 
law  ;md  social  customs.  It  is  true  that  certain  English 
statutes  have  provided  for  a  partial  registration  of  deeds 
and  mortgages  in  two  or  three  counties  or  parts  of  coun- 
ties, but  the  very  principle  of  public  records  is  opposed  to 
all  the  tendencies  of  British  society  and  the  habits  of 
thought  of  the  British  landed  proprietors.  By  the  system 
of  legislation  adopted  by  all  the  States  an  officer  is  ap- 
pointed in  every  county  whose  duty  it  is  to  record  all  con- 
veyances brought  to  him  in  books  which  arc  open  to  the 
public  inspection,  and  which  are  provided  with  alphabeti- 
cal indexes  of  the  grantors  and  grantees,  mortgagors  and 
mortgagees,  etc.,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  examination  there- 
of by  persons  interested.  All  deeds  of  conveyance,  leases 
for  more  than  a  specified  term,  mortgages  of  land,  assign- 
ments of  mortgages,  and  other  muniments  of  title  may  bo 
recorded  at  the  instance  of  the  parties  holding  the  same. 
In  order  that  an  instrument  may  be  thus  recorded,  it  is 
generally  made  a  requisite  that  the  same  should  have  been 
duly  acknowledged  by  the  party  executing  it  before  some 
designated  officer,  and  that  his  certificate  of  such  acknow- 
ledgment should  have  been  attached  thereto.  The  object 
of  the  record  is  to  protect  the  holder  of  the  conveyance  or 
incumbrance  against  other  conveyances  or  incumbrances 
of  the  same  premises  made  by  the  same  owner,  and  to  give 
notice  to  all  persons  having  occasion  to  ascertain  whether 
there  has  been  any  prior  deed  or  mortgage  of  the  panic 
estate.  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  tlie  general  pro- 
vision of  the  legislation  is  that  every  conveyance  or  mort- 
gage not  so  recorded  shall  be  void  as  against  any  subse- 
quent purchaser  or  incuinbrnncer  in  good  faith  and  for  a 
valuable  consideration  of  the  same  real  estate  or  any  por- 
tion thereof,  whose  conveyance  or  incumbrance  shall  be 
first  duly  recorded.  Between  the  immediate  parties  to 
a  deed  and  their  heirs  and  devises  its  validity  is  not 
at  nil  affected  by  a  failure  to  record.  The  same  is  gene- 
rally true  of  mortgages,  although  in  a  very  few  States  their 
lien  is  postponed  unless  they  arc  left  for  record  within  a 
certain  prescribed  time  after  execution.  It  is  also  a  gen- 
eral principle  that  the  record  is  a  constructive  notice  only 
to  subsequent  purchasers  or  incumbrancers  of  the  same 
lands — that  is.  to  all  persons  claiming  the  same  land  or  a 
portion  thereof  or  a  lien  thereon  by  means  of  a  subsequent 
purchase  or  mortgage  from  the  same  grantor  or  mort- 
gagor. It  is  not,  therefore,  a  notice  to  persons  whose 
rights  accrued  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  instrument 
recorded,  but  only  to  those  whose  rights  accrued  sub- 
sequent thereto.  The  result  of  this  doctrine  is  that  suc- 
cessive mortgages  of  the  same  premises  made  by  the  owner 
to  different  mortgagees,  and  by  them  put  on  record,  take 
effect  and  become  valid  securities  in  the  hands  of  such 
holders  from  the  time  of  their  recording,  and  according  to 
the  priority  thereof,  in  the  absence  of  any  actual  or  con- 
structive notice  derived  from  sources  other  than  the  record 
itself.  The  same  is  true  of  successive  deeds  of  the  same 
land  given  by  the  same  grantor  to  different  grantees.  No 
record  of  any  instrument  is  a  constructive  notice  unless  it 
is  authorized  by  law,  nor  unless  all  the  requisites  prescribed 
by  law  have  been  complied  with,  nor  unless  it  is  made  in 
the  manner  and  form  provided  by  the  statute;  and  the 
record  itself  also  determines  the  extent  of  the  notice  which 
it  conveys.  In  most  of  the  States  an  instrument  which 
has  been  properly  recorded  can  be  offered  in  evidence  in 
any  judicial  trial  without  further  proof  of  its  execution, 
and  in  many  of  them  the  record  itself  has  the  same  force 
and  effect  of  evidence  as  the  original  would  have  were  it 
produced.  In  construing  the  statutory  language  above  de- 
scribed, and  especially  the  words  "  in  good  faith,"  the 
courts  have  settled  the  doctrine  in  a  very  large  majority 
of  the  States  that  an  actual  notice  of  a  prior  unrecorded 
deed  or  mortgage  given  to  a  subsequent  purchaser  or  in- 
cumbrancer  has  the  same  effect  on  his  rights  of  priority  as 
the  record  of  such  prior  instrument  would  have  had.  It 
follows  that  the  party  who  first  places  his  subsequent  deed 
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or  mortgage  on  record,  having  at  or  before  the  name  time 

received   notice  of  a  prior  unrecorded  conveyance   or  in- 

cumbrance  of  the  premises,  doc-  not  acquire  ;i  piercdci 

far  his  own,  hut  i-  U'ti  ill  exactly  the  fame  situation  a* 
though  the  prior  grantee  or  mortiratrec  had  also  obtained 
the  prior  record.  This  interpretation  of  tlie  statute  is 
highly  JQlt  and  equitable,  and  is  based  upon  (lie  |>I:iin  in 
tent  -it"  the  entire  leici -hit inn.  \Vli:t!  will  amount  to  Midi 
a  notiee  is  ;l  qlle-lion  which  has  heel)  lunch  ili -rus-ed.  The 
general  principle  may  now  be  considered  as  settled,  how- 
evor,  that  tho  knowledge  of  any  oirenmstMIOM  sullicient 
to  put  :i  i c;i-onabie  man  upon  an  inquiry,  when  such  in- 
quiry, if  reasonably  followed  up.  Would  lead  to  a  discovery 
of  tho  actual  facts,  is  a  .sufficient  notice  t«i  -;itM\  i 
quireinents  of  the  rule.  Probably  no  single  iloetrine  of 
Uie  American  law  ol'  real  property  has  dune  s.  much  to 
quit't  title--,  to  render  tile  tian-tcr  of  land  ea-y  and  inex- 
penshc.  mid  to  prevent  litigations  between  adverse  claim- 
ants as  this  system  of  recording,  which  to  tin1  Ameri- 
can proprietors  and  lawyers  is  so  simple  and  n 

but  which  the  English  land-owners  are  to  unwilling  to 
ad"|ir.  JOHN  NOKTON  I'OMKNOV. 

Record'er,  an  ancient  form  of  the  flageolet,  having  a 
rnther  wide  open  extremity,  and  a  soft,  agreeable  tone  of 
high  pitch. 

Rcconp'ment  [Fr.  i »/"'•  '"  "cut  off"],  a  species 

of  defence  inactions  brought  to  ieci\er  daui;iL'e-  t'orthe 
non-pert'orman''e  of  a  contract,  whereby  the  defendant 
alleges  that  he  has  himself  sustained  damages  by  the  plain- 
titr.s  breach  of  tho  same  contract,  or  by  the  plaintiffs  fraud 
in  procuring  him  to  enter  into  it,  which  he' seeks  to  cut  off 
or  "  recoup  "  from  the  amount  that  would  otherwise  bo  re- 
covered against  him.  Tho  doctrine  of  recoupment  has  be- 
come established  by  judicial  decision  both  in  Kngland  and 
in  the  several  States  of  this  country,  although  there  are 
pome  slight,  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  it  lias  been 
carried  by  the  various  courts.  Like  tho  defence  of  set-off, 
it  is  confined  to  actions  upon  contract,  and  must  itself  arise 
from  contract,  but  here  all  resemblance  ends.  A  sel-otV 
mu-t  lie  tor  a  debt,  a  certain  fixed  sum;  recoupment  is  of 
damages  often  eutirely  unliquidated:  a  set-off  is  neces- 
sarily a  demand  arising  upon  a  different  contract  from  tho 
one  in  suit;  recoupment  is  necessarily  of  damages  arising 
from  a  luvich  of  the  very  same  contract  sued  upon  :  in  M-t 
off  the  defendant  may  sometimes  recover  a  balance  from 

the  plaintiff:  in  n upment  this  can  never  be  done.     The 

doctrine,  as  generally  settled  throughout  the  U.  S.,  was 
clearly  and  briefly  stated  by  an  eminent  judge  in  the  fol- 
lowing milliner  :  ••  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that,  in  an  action 
for  a  breach  ol"  contract,  the  defendant  may  show  that  the 
plaintiff  has  not  performed  the  same  contract  on  his  part, 
and  may  recoup  his  damages  for  such  breach  in  the  same 
act  i. .n.  whether  they  were  liquidated  or  not,  or  may  at  his 
election  bring  a  separate  action."  Recoupment,  however, 
can  only  lie  used  a-  a  defence,  and  can  do  no  more  at  most 
than  defeat  the  plaintiff's  recovery:  even  if  the  defendant's 
damages  should  exceed  those  of  tho  plaintiff,  he  can  have 
no  judgment  for  such  excess.  In  this  last-mentioned  par- 
ticular tho  doctrine  of  recoupment  has  been  greatlv  en- 
larged by  the  reformed  American  system  of  procedure  pre- 
vailing in  many  of  the  Slates,  which  permits  the  defend- 
ant by  moans  of  a  counter-claim  to  recover  an  affirmative 
judgment  for  damages  against  the  plaint  ill  When  the  grounds 
for  such  recovery  have  been  established  by  the  proofs. 

JOHN  NollTON   I'oMEROV. 

Recov'ery,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  0.     P.  1118. 

Recovery,  Common,  in  law,  a  mode  of  assurance 
in  tho  form  of  a  fictitious  action,  by  means  of  which  con- 
iices  were  made  by  various  tenants  possessed  of  lim- 
ited rights  in  real  property  (more  particularly  by  tenant- 
in  tail  I,  which  has  been  generally  abolished,  and  in  tho 
1  .  S.  this  mode  of  limitation  is  made  equivalent  to  a  con- 
veyance in  IVt>  simple.  (See  FEE  and  FINE  OF  LANDS.) 

Rectificn'tion  [I,at.  redi<»  and /<«•<•,•<;].  The  rectifica- 
tion of  a  curve  is  the  operation  of  finding  an  expression 
for  its  length.  A  curve  is  said  to  bo  rcctifiable  when  the 
length  of  any  portion  of  it  can  be  expressed  by  a  finite 
number  of  algebraic  terms. 

Rcc'tum,  Diseases  of  [Lat.recfm,  "straight "].  The 

rectum  is  the  third  an  I  la-t  po>  tion  of  the  great  int' 
receiving  the  ftccal  matters  from  the  colon,  and  opening 
outward  by  the  anus.      Not  infrequently  in  new   I.  .rn  chil- 
dren occur  congenital  defects  of  the  rectum  :   suchai. 
ternatural  narrowness  of  tho  anus,  impcrforatc  ami.-,  ab 
sence  of  the  anus,  with  partial  or  complete  non-develop- 
ment of  the  rectum.     In  childhood  diseas,  of  ibe  rectum 
is  exceptional  :  atony  and  relaxation  of  its   muscular  coat 
may  result  in  obstinate  constipation  and  o\  erloading  of  the 
rectum  with  fa-ccs.     Reversely,  in  struinous  and  delicate 
children  continued  diarrhoea  may  result  in  prolapse  of  the 


rectum  or  protrusion,  usually  of  the  mucous  membrano 
only,  less  frequently  of  the  luu.-cular  coat.     Adult.-  an 
ject  to  numert.ii-  rectal  di-«a-c-.      hysentery  is  not  infre- 
quently limited  to  the  1C. -turn.         BM    1  M  M   Nil   |;\  .  J      I    hronic 
ulcer    is    a  frequent    sequel  ot    the  dc-tiurtioii  ..! 
dysentery:   ulcer-  ma\  -in  I  uhercnlar  or  syphi- 

litic deposit.    Irritable  ulcer  of  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum, 
especially  just  within  the  sphincter  mu-clc  o|   the  am 
termed  a  fissure.     It  cause*  intense  pain  when  stict.lied  by 
the  passage  of  fa-ces.  and  the  dread  ot  .-ill'. 
nntary  inaction  of  the  bowd-  and   habitual  constipation. 
•••    often    can    be    d.li    -Irl    only    by    use    of    the    rectal 
speculum,  the  patient    b  'heii/cd   by  chloroform. 

Stricture  of  the  rectum  is  often  the  result  of  former  d< 
teric  inflammation,  nlceration.  sloughing,  and  the  ID 
queut  formation  <.'  i  ot  'fibrous  ti-  -ue.  It  results 

in    ob-truction.    difficult    and    -mall    -i.i-.l-.    eon-iipati 

straining  and  bearing  down  pain  in  the  bowels,  loins,  and 
lower  region  of  the  back,  with  general  depression  of  health. 
Stricture  is  often  the  re-lilt  ot  i-aie-cr  ot  the  icctiim,  wdien, 
in  addition  to  the  symptoms  and  sign-  of  stticturc,  exist 
also  the  cachectic  t  aria  1  appea  ranee  and  pi  ogre--i  \  e  rmari  - 
ation  of  the  body  indicative  of  cancer,  and  intense  lan- 
cinating pains  in  the  rectun.  malignant  local 
growth.  Haemorrhoids  or  piles  (see  I'II.KS  I  are  the  frequent 
of  congestions  and  inflammation  of  the  abundant 
venous  circulation  of  the  rectum  and  anus.  Polypus  ol 
rectum  is  an  attached  tumor.  originating  in  a  relaxed  fold 
of  mucous  membrane,  or  in  a  h:emorrhoidal  mass,  or  re- 
dundant growth  following  the  healing  of  ulcers ;  it  may 
grow  to  such  slice  as  to  ob-tni.-t  the  bowel,  or  bv  the  drag- 
ging efforts  of  defecation  be  protruded  from  the  body. 
tula  in  ano  ia  tho  result  of  nb-.t -s  adjacent  to  the  lower 

bowel  or  verge  of  the  anus,  the  purulent  •>  M-  being 

discharged  into  the  rectum,  and  leaving  an  unhealcd  pa- 
sago  or  sinus.  There  may  be  an  additional  sinus  open- 
ing on  the  surface  without  the  anus;  fistula  may  also  be 
••blind,"  or  terminating  in  a  rul-de-iac  adjacent  to  the 
bowel,  but  opening  only  externally.  The  origin  of  fistula 
is  ii-ually  piles,  constipation,  or  other  disease  of  the  lower 
rectum.  Intense  neuralgia  of  tho  rectum,  though  a  fre- 
quent forerunner  of  malignant  disease,  is  often  present  in 
persons  reduced  in  health  or  of  highly  nervous  tempera- 
ment. Pruritus  of  the  anus  (obstinate  itching)  is  often 
present  associated  with  constipation,  piles,  the  climacteric 
period,  and  old  age.  Eczema  often  affects  the  anus. 

Preternatural  narrowing  of  the  rectum  demands  stretch, 
ing  by  the  fingers,  aided  by  anaesthesia,  and  the  use  of 
rectal  sounds.  The  imperforate  anus  is  to  be  punctured  or 
incised,  and  kept  open  by  sounds  while  healing.  Prolapse 
usually  yields  to  improved  diet,  tonics,  and  internal  and 
local  use  of  astringents.  Excision  of  a  chronic  prolapsed 
rectum  is  rarely  demanded.  Ulcers  may  bo  treated  by  as- 
tringent tonics,  but  more  effectively  by  local  use  of  sup- 
positories or  direct  caustic  applications  through  a  speculum 
of  considerable  size.  Fissure  may  be  cured  by  keeping  the 
bowels  habitually  open  and  by  local  use  of  anodynes,  as- 
tringents, and  mild  caustics.  A  more  certain  cure  is  by 
rupture  of  tho  sphincter  ani  under  anaesthetics,  allowing 
the  fissure  or  ulcer  a  period  of  rest.  Stricture  when  not 
malignant  may  be  relieved  by  cautious  incision  and  sub- 
sequent use  of  large  rectal  sounds.  The  operation  endan- 
gers peritonitis  and  portal  phlebitis  (inflammation  of  the 
portal  rein),  with  abscess  of  the  liver.  Cancer  of  the  rec- 
tum is  incurable.  The  intense  pain  is  modified  by  keeping 
the  bowels  open  and  by  local  and  internal  use  of  anodynes, 
opium  and  atropine  being  most  efficacious.  (See  Fisrt  t,.\ 
and  PILES  for  treatment.)  Xeuralgia,  pruritus,  and  ecze- 
ma demand  local  use  of  anodyne  and  emollient  supposito- 
ries and  ointments,  while  the  constitution  is  improved  by 
corrected  diet  and  tonics. 

E.  DARWIS  Hcnsos,  JR.    REVISED  Br  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Hrnir'rinp  Scries.  A  recurring  series  is  one  in 
which  each  term  is  equal  to  tho  algebraic  sum  of  the  prod- 
ucts obtained  by  multiplying  one  or  more  of  the  preceding 
terms  by  certain  fixed  quantities.  Thc-e  quantities,  taken 
in  order,  constitute  what  is  called  tho  "  scale  of  the  series." 
The  order  of  a  recurring  series  is  determined  by  tho  num- 
ber of  terms  in  its  scale.  A  geometrical  progression  it  a 
recurring  series  of  the  first  order.  As  an  illustration  of  a 
recurring  series  of  the  second  order,  let  us  take  the  equa- 
tion— 

p-j  =  l 

The  second  member  is  a  recurring  series  of  tho  second 
order,  whose  scale  is  (—  x,  —  x*).  Every  term  after  the 
second  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  preceding  term 
by  —  i,  the  second  preceding  one  by  —  x  ,  and  then  taking 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  results.  Recurring  series  may  be 
of  any  order  whatever.  \V.  (i.  PK.-K. 
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BED— BED  JACKET. 


Red.     See  COLOR. 

Red  Bank,  p.-v.,  Shewsbury  tp.,  Monmouth  co.,  N.  J., 
on  Neversink  River  and  on  New  Jersey  Southern  R.  R., 
has  I  newspaper.  P.  2086. 

Red  Bank,  tp.,  Armstrong  co.,  Pa.     P.  1341. 

Red  Bank,  tp.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.    P.  1434. 

Redbird.     See  CARDINAL  BIKD. 

Red  Blutf,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Tchama  co.,  Cal.,  on  Sacra- 
mento Kiver  and  on  Oregon  division  of  Central  Pacific 
K.  R.,  has  2  newspapers,  a  glove  manufactory,  a  flourish- 
ing lumber-trade,  and  considerable  river  traffic.  P.  992. 

Red  Blutf,  v.,  Marlborongh  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1308. 

Red  Bnd,  p.-v.,  Union  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  111.,  on  Cairo 
and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  P.  880. 

Red  Cedar,  tp.,  Dunn  co.,  Wis.     P.  648. 

Red  Cloud,  p.-tp.,  cap.  of  Webster  co.,  Neb.,  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  and  very  fertile  district,  has  three  church 
organizations,  excellent  schools,  1  newspaper,  1  steam  saw- 
mill, a  flouring-mill,  2  hotels,  and  a  wagon-factory. 

C.  L.  MATHER,  ED.  "RED  CLOCD  CHIEF." 

Red  Colony,  tp.,  Sevier  co.,  Ark.     P.  463. 

Red  Creek,  v.,  Perry  co.,  Miss.     P.  80. 

Red  Creek,  v.,  Southampton  tp.,  Suffolk  co.  (L.  I.), 
N.  Y.  P.  46. 

Red  Creek,  p.-v.,  Wolcott  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Lake  Ontario  Shore  R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  an  academy,  2 
grist-mills,  several  saw-mills,  and  a  woollen-factory.  P.  529. 

Red'den  (LAURA  C.),  b.  in  Somerset  co.,  Md.,  about 
1840;  lost  her  hearing  at  the  age  of  twelve  years;  became 
editorially  connected  with  the  St.  Louis  Presbyterian  in 
1860;  has  since  been  a  contributor  over  the  signature 
"  Howard  Glyndon  "  to  several  periodicals  and  magazines, 
including  those  of  the  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros.,  in  which 
her  poems  attracted  favorable  notice.  Author  of  Notable 
Men  of  the  Thirly-serenth  I'onyri'ss  (1862)  and  Idylls  nf 
llatl/e  and  Poems  of  the  It'  l.il/;,m  (1864).  Several  poems 
from  the  latter  volume  have  been  included  in  Loyal  Lyrics 
and  in  Jla/lads  of  the  War. 

Red'ding,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ind.,  on  E.  fork  of  Whito 
River  and  on  Jeffersonville  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
K.  R.  P.  1525. 

Redding,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Ban- 
bury  and  Norwalk  R.  R.  P.  1624. 

Redding  (Cvitus),  b.  at  Penryn,  Cornwall,  England,  in 
1785  ;  became  editor  of  the  London  Pilot  1806  ;  soon  after- 
ward foundedand  edited  the  Plymouth  Chronicle;  conducted 
at  Paris  (jali<inani'»  Messenger  1815—18;  was  joint  editor 
with  Thomas  Campbell  of  the  iVeio  Monthly  Mayazine;  edited 
Liberal  papers  at  Bath  and  Stafford ;  returned  to  London 
1840,  and  was  an  industrious  writer  until  his  death  in  that 
city,  May  28, 1870.  Author  of  many  works,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  a  History  of  Modern  Wines  (1833),  fifty 
Years'  Recollections  (1858),  Reminiscences  and  Memoir*  of 
ThnMus  Campbell  (1860),  and  Past  Celebrities  whom  I  hare 
Knincn  (1865). 

Red'ditch,  town  of  England,  in  Worcestershire,  has 
manufactures  of  pins,  needles,  and  fish-hooks.  P.  5571. 

Red'dle,  or  Red  Chalk,  an  argillaceous  oxide  of 
iron  brought  from  Germany  and  England,  is  used  for  car- 
penters' chalk,  for  marking  .sheep,  for  drawing  on  paper, 
and  iine  grades  for  polishing  spectacle-lenses. 

Redemption,  Equity  of.  See  MORTGAGE,  by  PROF. 
T.  W.  DWIGHT,  LL.D. 

Redemp'tionists,  called  also  Mnthurins,  Fathers 
of  Mercy,  and  Trinitarians  (Ordo  fiunctissimi  Trin- 
itatit),  a  brotherhood  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
founded  by  John  de  Matha  and  Felix  of  Valois  at  Cer- 
froi  in  France  for  the  deliverance  of  Christian  captives  in 
Barbary.  It  was  approved  by  Innocent  III.  in  1191). 

Redemp'torist  Fathers,  or  Liguorians  (Cnngrc- 
gatio  Smatimfu  Rtatfrptorit),  a  congregation  of  mission- 
ary priests  founded  in  1732  by  Alp'honso  de  Ligudri  at 
Scala  in  Italy.  They  are  most  numerous  in  Italv,  Ger- 
many, Austro-Hungary,  and  the  IT.  S.  They  devote  them- 
selves chiefly  to  the  holding  of  "  missions  "  for  the  increase 
of  religious  activity  among  the  people. — The  RKDEMPTORIST 
NUNS  were  founded  in  1732  by  Alphonso  de  Liguori. 

Red'fleld,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Salmon 
River  and  on  a  branch  of  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg  R.  R.  P.  1324. 

Redneld  (ISAAC  FLETCHER),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Weathers- 
field,  Vt.,  Apr.  10,  1S04;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College 
1825  ;  practised  law  at  Derby  and  at  Windsor;  became  a 
justice  of  the  State  supreme  court  1835;  was  chief-justice 
1852-60;  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  at  Dartmouth 


1858-61 ;  removed  to  Boston  in  the  latter  year,  and  re- 
sided in  Europe  ]S(i7-69  as  U.  S.  special  counsel  upon 
claims  against  England.  Author  of  many  esteemed  trea- 
tises on  legal  subjects. 

Redfield  (WILLIAM  C.),  b.  at  South  Farms,  near  Mid- 
dlctown,  Conn.,  Mar.  26,  1789;  was  in  early  life  a  me- 
chanic ;  conceived  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  famous 
"  law  of  storms  "  as  early  as  1821 ;  soon  afterward  estab- 
lished a  line  of  steam  towboats  on  the  Hudson  ;  issued 
many  essays  and  pamphlets  in  favor  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion :  \vas  subsequently  an  active  promoter  of  railways, 
especially  such  as  would  connect  the  Hudson  with  the 
Mississippi ;  published  at  different  times  40  essays  upon 
meteorology;  promulgated  his  Theory  of  Storms  in  1831, 
and  his  views  upon  hurricanes  in  1833;  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  fossil  fishes  from  1836  onward;  issued  a  Gene- 
alo'jt/  of  the  Rcajicld  Family  (1839),  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  1843.  (See  his  liioyrapJiy,  by  Denison 
Olmsted,  1857.) 

Red'ford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  on  Detroit 
Lansing  and  Lake  Michigan  It.  R.  P.  1872. 

Redford  (ALBERT  H.),  D.  D.,  b.  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov. 
18,  1818;  joined  the  Kentucky  conference  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  in  1837  ;  performed  efficient  and  successful  service 
in  missions,  circuits,  stations,  and  districts  till  he  was 
miulo  agent  of  the  Louisville  Conference  Book  and  Tract 
Society;  in  1866  became  book-agent  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
South,  at  Nashville  ;  wrote  and  published  Fred  lirenuiny, 
understood  to  be  an  autobiography ;  History  of  Methodism 
in  Kentucky,  in  3  vols. ;  and  Western  Cavaliers,  a  sequel 
to  the  history;  is  a  member  of  the  Louisville  conference, 
which  he  represented  several  times  in  the  General  Confer- 
ence. T.  0.  SIMMKUS. 

Red  Fork,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Desha  co.,  Ark.     P.  2078. 

Red'grave  (RICHARD),  R.  A.,  b.  in  Pimlico,  England, 
Apr.  3U,  1804;  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy;  became 
celebrated  for  his  genre  pictures,  and  subsequently  for  his 
landscapes ;  was  head-master  of  the  government  school  of 
design  :  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  promoters  of  the 
South  Kensington  Art  Museum,  inspector-general  of  art 
schools,  and  surveyor  of  Crown  pictures.  Author  of  An 
Elementary  Manual  of  Colors  (1863)  and  (with  his  brother 
Samuel)  of  A  Century  of  Painters  of  the  English  School 
(1866).  He  was  one  of  the  art-jurors  in  the  universal  ex- 

Sosition  of  1851 ;    was  commissioned  to  superintend  the 
epartment  of  English  art  in  the  French  universal  expo- 
sition of  1857,  and  selected  the  English  pictures  which 
figured  in  the  British  universal  exposition  of  1862. 

Red  Hill,  p.-v.,  Marshall  co.,  Ala.     P.  428. 

Red  Hill,  tp.,  Ouachita  co.,  Ark.     P.  476. 

Red  Hill,  p.-v.,  Mitchell  co.,  N.  C.     P.  299. 

Red  Hill,  tp.,  Marlborough  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1505. 

Red  Hook,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dutchess  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Rhinebeck  and  Connecticut  R.  R.,  3  miles  from  Hudson 
River,  has  3  churches,  a  good  public  school,  1  newspaper, 
a  national  bank,  an  extensive  tobacco  and  cigar  manufac- 
tory, and  good  hotels.  It  is  located  in  the  centre  of  an 
excellent  farming  section.  Pop.  of  v.  861 ;  of  tp.  4350. 
A.  PIESTER,  ED.  "RED  HOOK  JOURNAL." 

Red  House,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Allegany  River  and  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R. 
The  best  portion  of  the  township  forms  a  portion  of  the 
Allegany  reservation  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  whose  coun- 
cils are  held  at  the  school-house  near  the  mouth  of  Red 
House  Creek.  A  bridge  here  crosses  the  river.  There 
are  saw-mills  and  some  indications  of  petroleum.  P.  407. 

Re'di  (FRANCESCO),  b.  at  Arezzo,  Italy,  Feb.  18,  1626; 
studied  medicine,  and  settled  at  Florence,  where  he  became 
physician  to  the  grand  duke  and  gained  great  celebrity 
as  a  poet,  classical  scholar,  and  scientist,  attacking  in 
a  most  decided  manner  the  prevalent  view  of  sponta- 
neous generation,  against  which  he  produced  many  inge- 
nious experiments  and  observations.  D.  at  Pisa  Mar.  1, 
1698.  His  complete  works  were  published  in  6  vols.  at 
Venice  (1712),  and  at  Milan  in  9  vols.  (1809).  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  scientific  works  is  his  Espcrienze  intorno 
alia  Generazione  degl'  insetti  (1668;  translated  into  Latin 
1071). 

Red  Jack'et,  the  English  name  of  SAGOYEWATDA,  a 
famous  chief  of  the  Seneca  Indians,  b.  at  Old  Castle,  near 
the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake,  N.  Y.,  in  1752;  did  not  originally 
rank  as  a  sachem,  but  obtained  that  dignity  through  his  ac- 
tivity on  the  British  side  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
being  noted  as  a  swift  runner,  and  especially  as  an  eloquent 
orator  ;  derived  his  English  name  from  a  richly-embroidered 
scarlet  jacket  given  him  by  a  British  officer;  opposed  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Stauwix  1784;  visited  Pres.  Washington, 
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from  \>1 i  In;  received  a  silver  medal:  gave  in  I  sun  to  an 

a^cnt  of  the  1  .  H.  i,'o\  eminent  valuable  information  upon 
the  ho.stile  plans  of  the  nhio  Indians  under  If-nni-rh: 
\i-ited  Washington  mi  tin-  same  subject  Isiii;  u:t,  a  use- 
ful  ally  of  tin-  I  .  S.  (hiring  tho  war  on  tin-  Madura  fron- 
tier 1SI2--U:  \isited  New  V"rk  and  Wa-hiiiL'ton  IM.".I.  on 
which  occasion  hi-  |iortniit  was  painted  by  K.  \\' .  Weir. 

Hi-  la -t  \ ears  wen-  ipwit  on  the  D6nooa   reserration  IMMI- 

Htlflalo,  l)Ut  ho  lo-t  mile!)  of  Ills  inllllence  on  account  of 
inlelupcranee,  ami  "as  once  degraded  IVoiil  the  chieftain- 
ship, hut  soon  restored.  Ik-  was  an  inveterate  opponent 
of  Christianity,  of  lehoolo,  ami  of  mi--ionario-.  ll.  at 

i- l!escr>  ation  .l-in.  L'II.  Ir-.'io.     Ills  Life  was  written 

hy  William   I,.  Stone  I  Alli.iny.  lM,7l. 

Red  I, anil,  tp..  Bradley  co..  Ark.     I'.  997. 

Itnl   hlllcl,  t|i.,  Hem]. -lead  co..  Ark.      P.  900. 

lied  Lead,  or  Minium.     See  LlAD,  bj   II.  WIUTZ. 

Red  Lion,  |i.-v.  and  hundred,  New  Castle  Co.,  Did., 
on  Delaware  Kivcr.  P. 

Red'inan  fJoHS),  M.  !>.,  h.  at    Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Feb. 
27,   171!-';   studied   medicine   at    I-:diith:irgli.    London,   and 
-,  graduating  at   l.cyd.-u   171s  .  ini>nt  in  his 

profe-sion  at  Philadelphia;  was  ono  of  tho  original  phv- 
sici:ms  of  tin-  Pennsylvania  Hospital  am!  tin-  fust  presi- 
dent of  tho  Collude  of  Phvsii-ians.  I  n  1  7.>'.i  In-  published  a 
l),-f,-i,:;'  ,,/  ZffocN/aftVm.  "l>.  at  Philadelphia  .Mar.  In.  I  -us. 

Redman  (WILLIAM  W.),  b.  in  the    North-west  Ter- 
ritory !)<•'•.  I  I.  I7UU;  entered  tho  ministry  in  the  .Missouri 
conference  in  1820,  and  was  ono  of  ih»-  pioneers  of  Meth- 
11  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.     D.  in  Missouri  Ort.  :!1, 
IM:I.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Bed  Oak,  tp.,  Cedar  co.,  la.     P.  Ml. 

lied  Oak,  p.-v.  ami  tp..  caii.  "'  Montgomery  co.,  la., 
on  Nishnahatona  llherand  liurlington  and  Mis-ouri  II.  K., 
at  junction  of  bram-h  to  Hamburg  and  Nebraska  City,  has 
::  newspaper-,  several  manufactories,  anil  a  rapidly-grow- 
ili)!  trade.  P.  1:U5. 

Ked  Oak,  tp.,  Harnwell  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1849. 

Ked  Oak,  p.-v..  Ellis  co..  Tex.      P.  IML'1.'. 

Red  Oak,  tp..  Urunswick  co.,  Va.     P.  3365. 

Krilnn'.  town  of  France,  department  of  Ille-et-Vilaino, 
on   the  Vihiinc.  carries   on    shipbuilding,  inanufaetni 
tiles  and  !c -ithcr.  and  a  Iholv  trade  in  wax,  honcv.  timber, 
iron,  salt,  nnd  butter.     P.  IMS. 

lledoubt'  [It.  rliliitln,  "reduced,"  "diminished"],  a 
small  fort  or  enclosed  work  (usually)  without  flanking  de- 
fences, generally  auxiliary  to  some  larger  work  or  defensive, 
system.  In  permanent  fortification  the  term  is  applied  to 
.-mall  works  or  intrenchments  iriihin  a  larger  member — e.g. 
"redoubt  of  the  demilune."  "of  tho  re-entrant  place  of 
arms,"  etc.  In  this  latter  sense,  however,  tho  French  more 
commonly  use  the  word  /,V,//t  (from  Fr.  redttire),  of  same 
•iiial  moaning,  but  having  a  distinguishing  intention. 

Rcdpath  (JAMKS),  b.  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  England, 
Au-..  1^:;:;;  game  with  his  parents  to  Michigan  1848;  be- 

ca i  printer,  newspaper  correspondent,  and  editor  ;  was 

Ion;,'  oonneoted  with  the  New  York  Trilmnr,  for  which  he 
reported  the  border  warfare  in  Kansas  1855-57;  visited 
llayti;  became  emigration  agent  of  the  Ilavtian  gnvcrn- 
ineui  in  tho  U.  S.,  and  afterward  consul  at  Philadelphia; 
'  war  correspondent  during  thocivil  war;  became  su- 
perintendent of  education  at  Charleston,  8.  C.,  where  he 
founded  colored  schools  and  an  orphan  asylum,  and  estab- 
lished at  Hoston  in  IKfiS  a  Iveeum  bureau.  Author  of  The 
/.',,,,„,,  Editor  (IMS),  -I  Handbook  in  K,,,,,,,,  Territory 
(is.y.h,  77,,.  /•„<,/,-,-  /.,;/',  ,,/•  c,l/ti.  ./.,/,„  Hr,,lril  (isilii),  / 

iif  lliirjirr'n   I':  rn/  (  1840),  and  a  (juide  I"  /liu/li  I  1SI10). 

Red  Ridge,  v.,  Tallapoosa  oo.,  Ala.     P.  520. 

lied  River,  the  last  -real  tributary  of  the  Mississippi, 

takes  j|s  name  from  the  color  of  the  sedimentary  matter 
with  which  it  i.s  freighted  at  all  times  except  in  very  low- 
water  seasons.  It  takes  its  rise  in  tho  great  Stake  PJain  in 
the  Pan  Handle  of  Texas.  Its  remotest  drainage-slope  is 
in  lat.  :il"  Hi'  \.  and  Ion.  10:i°  2'  W. ;  its  mouth  in  .Mis 
ni  liner  is  almost  exactly  on  lat.  :tl°.  The  region 
of  its  soin-ee  is  a  rainless  and  naked  plain,  marked  hv  no 
channels  or  hills,  but  by  a  few  isolated  water-holes,  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  designated  by  "lakes  to 
guidi-  i-M-n  the  Indian  traveller.  The  imperceptible  slopes 
com  ei  ue  at  about.  Ion.  102°  on  tho  same  bit.,  and  then  enter 
a  eaiion  of  more  than  100  miles  in  length  amid  broken 

mountain!, and  of  such  depth  (LMIO  iir:iwi  to  loon  feet)  and 

Such  stecpm-s-  as  t,i  be  inaeces-iblc.  -o  I'..-  as  known,  ex- 
cept at  the  two  extremities.  This  remarkable  eba-rn  has 
a  varying  breadth  of  j  to  I'D  mile--,  said  to  lm\e  a  soil  of 
great  fertility.  It  is  owned  and  held  by  the  Comanchcs 
and  Stake  Plain  Indians,  who  have  groat  strength  and 


i  effectually  guard  it  against  white  intrusion  or  visitation, 
(in  emerging  from  the  canon  the  river  runs  K.,  with  few 
and  very  tecble  tiibo::  |  'in-  -.  'or  Prairie 

Dog)  Fork  at  Ion.  l"«     U  .  and   tin-   \.  Fork   and    ! 
KivtT  from  left  and  right  a  few   miles  W.  of  Ion.  9SI°.     At 
about  Ion.  '.!>J,  trending  nearly  due  10..  Red  Riven, 
the  Wichita,  from   the  Cupper  and    lied    Land   rcgi-.- 
the  right,  and  the  valley  widen-  from  I  to  :;  miles.  « l: 
I  bears  onward  to  Ion.  '.Mi    .;»'.  the  margin  of  the  more  humid 
;  regions;  and  it  receives  the  l-'al-e  Wa-hita  on  the  left  tj»m 
the   fertile   prairies   of  the   Chicka-aw    N.uion.      Here   the 
\alley    still    widens,   and,  hearing   slightly    southward    and 
|ia--ini;    tbe    lower    Cross    'I'imbers.  it    -\\eep-    tbiooLrh  tho 

linest  upland  rolling intr\      of  the  Choctaws  on  the  left 

and  the  bc-t    intic-    in  Texas   on  the  rii_'hl  —down  to  the 

lireat  P.end  at  Fulton.  Ion.  '.i:;  III',  hit.  U  •'•<'>'.  lien-  lied 
liiver  turns  abruptly  to  the  >..  and  spreads  its  valley  to  a 
breadth  of  about  [0  mi!,-.  lln-  breadth,  of  the  im.-t 
fertile  alluvion,  it  pre-cm  -  for  lull  mib--  S.  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Cypress  and  the  e\tcn-ho  lakes  on  the  riu'lit.  and 
thence  about  K>o  miles  it  lieai-  S.  K.  to  it-  month,  in  hit. 
31°  and  Ion.  91°  36'.  By  its  tortuous  route,  greatly  in- 
creased in  length  after  its  deflection  .S.,  it  has  a  total 
length  of  about  1550  miles. 

Arm  nf  Hiifiu. — lied   Kivcr  drains  a  basin  of  91,000 

sq.  m.,  of  which  the  whole  urea,  nMpI   that   lying  W.  of 

Ion.  99°,  is  habitable,  nearly  all  culti\  ated,  and.  excepting 

districts  of  \alnablc  pine  forest,  it  if  of  tho  very  highest 

of  fertility. 

,S'r  n'<  u"  >tti. —  Ked  River  basin  was  first  explored  and  oc- 
cupied hy  tho  Spanish  and  French  mi--ionat -ic-  in  the  earlv 
part  of  last  century.  As  early  as  I7i!n  there  ncrc  consid- 
erable French  settlements  at  Sicily  I-lalid.  Natcbit. 
and  Campti.  The  Spani-h  priests  came  from  'I'cxa-  and 
Mexico  to  Nacogdoehes  and  ,\ atchitochc-.  nearly  Inn  years 
before  the  French  settlements.  American  settlers  made 
but  small  beginnings  until  after  the  transfer  of  Louisiana 
to  the  I'.  S.  in  ISO; 

Elevntioni. — The  plain  on  which  Red  River  takes  its  ri-c 
is  about  2450  ±  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  route  through  tho 
great  caRon,  and  thence  to  tho  mouth  of  the  N.  Fork  and 
the  Wichita,  is  through  the  Wichita  Mountains,  and  its 
descent  is  precipitous,  having  a  fall  in  these  400  ±  miles  of 
near  1500  feet.  Thence  it  flows  through  a  sandy  bottom 
of  cottonwoods  and  shifting  banks  down  to  the  railroad, 
crossing  below  the  mouth  of  Washita,  where  its  elevation 
\»  555  feet  above  tho  Gulf.  Still,  with  a  rapid  descent  of 
1  foot  per  mile,  it  is  navigable  in  high  water  thence  to  the 
crossing  of  tho  Intel  national  H.  I!.,  at  I'H-.-IOII.  Here  its 
elevation  is  260  feet  above  the  (lull,  and  its  descent  and 
channel  hence  are  such  as  to  give  good  navigation  during 
a  large  portion  of  the  year.  From  here  plantations  lino 
its  banks,  and  it  is  of  gentle  descent  to  Shrevcport,  say  4 
inches  per  mile,  where  again  the  elevation  is  known  by 
railroad  levels,  and  amounts  to  182  feet.  At  Grand  Kcore 
the  elevation  is  estimated  at  127.5  feet,  and  at  its  mouth, 
in  lat  ol°.  its  high-water  elevation  is  but  50  feet  above  the 
h-\o!  of  the  (iulf.  The  total  length  of  the  river  may  be 
estimated,  as  above,  at  1550  miles. 

The  nnriijnblc  channt/t  may  be  stated  thus :  Red  River 
proper  in  high  water,  l.'Hi  miles,  and  its  own  tributaries, 
not  including  Washita,  700  miles;  Washita  proper,  600 
miles,  and  its  own  tributaries.  800  miles;  the  total  navi- 
gable channels  reaching  the  Mississippi  through  the  mouth 
of  Red  River  amount  to  3346  miles. 

Area  of  Alluvial  Jia»in.—¥rom  3  miles  above  Fulton 
the  expansion  to  some  9  miles  of  average  breadth  is  pre- 
served down  to  its  confluence  with  the  great  alluvion  of 
the  Mississippi,  having  an  area  of  2022  sq.  m.  This  area 
is  flanked  by  hilly  country  of  50  to  100  feet  elevation, 
these  hills  gently  sloping  down  and  disappearing  in  tho 
alluvion  on  the  margins  of  the  two  confluent  basins  of 
Concordia  and  Avoyelles. 

Geology. — The  cretaceous  and  liirnite  bed-  prevail  on  all 
the  Red  River  tributaries,  from  the  Wichita  Mountains 
(which  are  primary  granite  and  limestone)  down  to  the 
vicinity  of  fehrcveport:  ami  from  thence  to  the  vicinity  of 
Alexandria,  the  Tertiary  beds,  generally  o\ei>trewn  by 
the  Diluvial  or  Drift  strata,  occupy  the  whole  Red  River 
basin.  Excepting  iron,  limestone  for  building,  and  the 
sulphates  of  lime  or  gypsum,  very  few  minerals  charac- 
:  his  great  \ : 

Washita  lliver  enturs  Red  River  near  its  mouth,  and  has 
a  basin  of  its  own,  which  has  been  treated  in  the  delta 
survey  as  a  part  of  Red  River  basin.  It  rises  in  lat.  34° 
40'  and  Ion.  94°  15'  W.,  very  near  to  tho  Arkansas,  and 
flowing  loo  miles  ea-tward.  turns  S.  and  then  S.  K.,  and 
keeping  parallel  with  Ked  Ki\er.  joins  its  waters  in  the 
middle  of  the  confluent  alluvion  only  40  miles  above  its 
month.  The  Washita  receives  at  the  same  point  the  Ten- 
I  sas  from  the  Mississippi  alluvion  on  its  left,  and  Little  (or 
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Ocatahoola)  River  on  its  right,  and  with  a  doubled  volume 
and  breadth  flows,  under  the  name  of  Black  River,  the  last 
70  miles  of  its  tortuous  channel  in  crossing  about  25  miles 
of  latitude.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  Tcnsas  and 
Black  River  valleys  is  a  matter  of  note.  The  Wachita 
and  its  left  tributary,  the  Bartholomew,  from  the  very  S. 
bank  of  Arkansas  River,  bound  the  great  Mississippi  delta 
on  the  W.  down  to  the  Ocatahoola. 

A'lirii/iiiioii. — The  mouth  of  Red  River  at  low  water  can 
be  entered  only  by  boats  of  2  feet  draught,  but  during 
about  eight  months  of  the  year  it  may  be  entered  by  ves- 
sels of  all  draughts  needed  for  this  river  and  its  tributaries. 
It  has  eighteen  navigable  confluent  rivers,  in  addition  to 
a  number  of  bayous,  like  canals,  navigable  in  high-water 
seasons. 

The  junction  of  Red  with  Mississippi  River  has  been 
menaced  with  final  closure  for  the  past  thirty-five  years. 
In  1831  the  bend  of  the  great  river  into  which  it  dis- 
charged was  cut  off  by  Capt.  Shrevc,  and  the  Old  River 
Lake  has  been  filling  by  continual  deposits  from  both 
rivers.  Red  River  has  continued,  however,  to  cut  its  chan- 
nel through  these  deposits  to  the  Mississippi,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  force  more  and  more  of  its  waters  down  the 
Atchafalaya.  This  outlet-river  leaves  the  same  bend  or 
Old  River  F^ake,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  by 
a  much  shorter  channel.  The  increase  of  the  Atchafalaya, 
but  for  the  toughness  of  its  bed,  would  soon  engulf  the 
whole  of  Red  River,  which  seems  at  one  period  of  its  his- 
tory to  have  flowed  wholly  in  this  direction.  Such  result 
would  seriously  embarrass  the  commerce  of  this  great  trib- 
utary, but  would,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  relieve  the  tend- 
ency to  crevasses  and  floods  upon  Mississippi  River  hence 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  0.  G.  FORSHKV. 

Red  River,  parish  of  N.  W.  Louisiana,  on  both  sides 
of  Red  River,  bounded  E.  by  Black  River  and  intersected 
by  numerous  streams,  has  a  soil  yielding  abundant  crops 
of  cotton  and  corn.  It  has  been  formed  since  the  census 
of  1870.  Cap.  Coushatta  Chute.  Area,  325  sq.  in. 

Red  River,  county  of  N.  E.  Texas,  separated  from 
Indian  Territory  by  Red  River,  and  bounded  S.  by  Sul- 
phur River,  on  the  (unfinished)  northern  branch  of  Texas 
Pacific  R.  R.,  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  soil  of  great  fer- 
tility. Stock-raising  is  the  chief  industry,  and  Indian 
corn  the  staple  product.  Somo  lumber  is  sawed.  Cap. 
Clarksville.  Area,  872  sq.  m.  P.  10,653. 

Red  River,  tp.,  Lafayette  co.,  Ark.     P.  2131. 

Red  River,  tp.,  Little  River  co.,  Ark.     P.  1233. 

Red  River,  tp.,  Searcy  co.,  Ark.     P.  2040. 

Red  River,  tp.,  Van  Buren  co.,  Ark.     P.  516. 

Red  River,  tp.,  White  co.,  Ark.     P.  713. 

Red  River,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kewaunee  CO.,  Wis.,  on 
Green  Bay.  P.  957. 

Red  River  of  the  North  rises  in  Becker  co.,  Minn., 
from  Elbow  Lake,  1680  feet  above  the  sea.  It  flows  S.  and 
then  W.  as  far  as  lireckenridge,  Minn.,  the  head  of  steam- 
boat navigation,  !I53  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Thence  it 
flows  northward  through  a  wide,  level,  and  fertile  plain, 
and  is  the  boundary  between  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 
Crossing  the  U.  S.  boundary  (where  its  elevation  is  7I.'L) 
feet),  it  traverses  Manitoba,  and  finally  flows  into  Lake 
Winnipeg.  Its  length  is  750  miles  ;  total  fall,  1072  feet. 

Red  Rock,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Marion  co.,  la.  P.  of  v. 
255;  of  tp.  1334. 

Red  Rock,  tp.,  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     P.  145. 

Red  Rock,  tp.,  Mower  eo.,  Minn.     P.  602. 

Red'ruth,  town  of  England,  county  of  Cornwall,  has 
7919  inhabitants,  mostly  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
rich  copper,  tin,  and  iron  mines  of  the  vicinity. 

Red  Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  is  a  long,  narrow  inlet 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Arabia  on  the  E.  and  Abys- 
sinia, Nubia,  and  Egypt  on  the  W.,  separated  from  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  is  only  Sll 
miles  across,  and  communicating  with  the  Indian  Ocean 
through  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb, 
which  is  only  14  miles  broad.  The  entire  length  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  1450  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  230  miles  ; 
its  depth  varies  from  1054  fathoms  in  lat.  22°  30'  N.  to 
3  fathoms  in  the  harbor  of  Suez.  It  is  called  in  the  Old 
Testament  "  the  sea  of  snph,"  a  sea-weed  resembling  wool. 
Why,  in  later  times,  it  was  called  the  Red  Sea,  writers  are 
not  agreed.  This  sea  is  not,  as  some  have  said,  tideless. 
Herodotus  (Hist.,  ii.  11)  reports  "  a  flow  and  ebb  of  the 
tide  every  day."  Recent  scientific  surveys  have  shown  a 
tide  of  5  to  7  feet  at  Suez,  but  much  less  to  the  southward. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  wind, 
which  blows  from  the  S.  S.  E.  from  October  to  May.  and  is 
strongest  in  February ;  and  from  the  N.  W.  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  is  strongest  in  June  and  July.  Near  its  northern 


extremity  the  sea,  forks  into  two  branches — one,  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba,  length  100  miles  and  breadth  15,  occupies  a  de- 
pression which  is  the  continuation  southward  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea;  the  other,  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
length  200,  breadth  20  miles.  In  the  Sinaitic  isthmus,  lying 
between  these  arms,  is  Mount  Sinai.  The  Israelites  (see 
Exonus)  are  supposed  to  have  crossed  in  April  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  near  the  existing  town  of  that  name,  the  sea  at  that 
time  extending  with  small  depth  some  30  miles  farther  N. 
On  account  of  the  violence  of  its  winds,  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  islands,  shoals,  and  coral  reefs  which  lie  along  its 
shores,  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  has  always  been  con- 
sidered very  difficult;  nevertheless,  from  the  very  earliest 
times  it  has  formed  one  of  the  commercial  highways  of  the 
world,  being  the  shortest  and  most  convenient  road  between 
Europe  and  India.  After  the  discovery  of  the  route  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  traffic  which  first  the  Egyptians 
and  Phoenicians,  and  then  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Venetians,  had  carried  on  with  India  over  the  Red  Sea,  de- 
clined greatly,  but  only  for  a  time,  and  recently  the  con- 
struction of  the  Suez  Canal  has  once  more  led  this  commerce 
back  into  its  old  channel. 

Red  Snow  is  real  snow  tinted  by  the  presence  of  Pal- 
niello  nirnlin  and  other  red  protophytes,  microscopic  alga) 
kindred  to  the  plant  already  named.  In  1819,  Ross  found 
banks  of  red  snow  on  the  E.  shore  of  Baffin's  Bay  extend- 
ing for  miles,  and  in  some  parts  no  less  than  12  feet 
deep. 

Red'stone,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fayettc  co.,  Pa.     P.  1152. 

Red  Sulphur  Springs,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co., 
West  Va.,  situated  on  Indian  Creek,  in  a  valley  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  38  miles  S.  W.  of  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  is  a  fashionable  watering-place,  the  water  having 
a  mean  temperature  of  54°.  P.  1904. 

Reductio  ad  Absurdum.  See  LOGIC,  by  WILLIAM 
D.  WILSOX,  LL.D.,  L.  11.  D. 

Reduction,  in  chemistry,  a  term  generally  used  as 
synonymous  with  deoxidation,  as  of  a  metallic  oxide  by 
heating  with  carbon  or  with  hydrogen  gas.  It  is,  how- 
ever, applied  also  generally  to  the  conversion  of  any  me- 
talliferous ore  to  the  metallic  or  reguline  form  :  thus  we 
speak  of  the  reduction  of  galena,  the  sulphide  of  lead,  to 
metallic  lead,  a  process  which  is  really  the  exact  reverse 
of  deoxidation,  consisting  substantially  in  the  oxidation 
of  the  sulphur  of  the  galena,  which  leaves  the  lead  free  to 
melt  down  to  a  regulus.  The  case  is  nearly  similar  in  the 
reduction  of  cinnabar,  the  sulphide  of  mercury,  to  metallic 
mercury  by  distilling  in  a  current  of  air,  which  both  burns 
the  sulphur  to  sulphurous  acid  gas  and  volatilizes  the  mer- 
cury. Reduction  is  often  accomplished  in  the  laboratory, 
at  or  near  ordinary  temperatures,  in  liquid  media  by  the 
use  of  agents  having  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen.  Thus, 
ferrous  solutions  and  oxalic  acid  will  reduce  gold  from  its 
solutions.  Sodium  amalgam  will  reduce  many  substances, 
etc.  H.  WL-BTZ. 

Reduction  to  the  Centre.  In  trigonometrical  sur- 
veying fixed  objects,  as  steeples,  towers,  and  the  like,  are 
often  used  as  stations.  In  such  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
place  the  theodolite  over  the  centre  of  the  station.  The 
instrument  is  then  placed  over  a  neighboring  point  whoso 
position  with  respect  to  the  true  centre  is  known,  and  the 
angles  subtended  by  the  other  stations  arc  measured;  the 
angles  that  arc  subtended  by  these  stations  at  the  true 
centre  are  determined  by  computation.  The  operation 
of  making  these  computations  is  called  reduction  to  the 
centre. 

Red  Vermil'ion,  tp.,  Ncmaha  co.,  Kan.     P.  775. 

Red  Wil'low,  county  of  S.  Nebraska,  on  the  Kansas 
line,  intersected  by  Republican  fork  of  Kansas  River,  has 
been  formed  since  the  census  of  1870,  and  has  few  inhab- 
itants. Cap.  Indianola.  Area,  720  sq.  m. 

Red'wing.     Sec  BLACKBIRD. 

Redwing,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Goodhue  co.,  Minn., 
on  the  river  division  of  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  It.  R.,  40 
miles  S.  of  the  latter  place,  contains  12  churches,  1  opera- 
house,  a  music-hall,  1  collegiate  institution.  3  banks,  3 
newspapers,  2  flouring-mills,  2  steam  saw-mills,  3  lumber- 
yards, 2  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  and  2  large  manu- 
factories of  boots  and  shoes.  Large  quantities  of  wheat 
are  exported  from  here,  amounting  in  1874  to  2,418,622 
bushels.  P.  of  v.  4260;  of  tp.  (in  1860),  1250. 

CHARLES  L.  DAVIS,  En.  "ARGUS." 

Red'wood,  the  Scouoia  tmpervirem,  a  noble  conif- 
erous timber  tree  of  California,  second  in  size  to  the  Se- 
quoin  giganten,  or  big  tree,  alone  among  North  American 
trees.  It  occurs  in  great  forests  upon  the  coast-moun- 
tains of  California,  and  often  attains  a  height  of  275  feet 
and  a  diameter  of  15  feet.  It  is  extensively  sawn  for 
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building  purposes.     When  fresh  its  wood  is  of  a  fine  red 

color,     lull     it     slowly    fade-     when     e.Vpo-cd     tn     light 

OIA.)     The  redwood  sometimes  n-cd  liy  d\er-  is  from 
•  'intlte.rii  jjiirniii/Ki,  a  large  leguminous   East   Indian 
tree. 

Redwood,  county  of  S.  W.  Minnesota,  mi   Minnesota 
River, and  drained  I'.v  Redwood.  Sleepy  Eye.  and  liigCot 
tonwooil  rivers,  has  a  broken  surface,  partly  prairie.      Ag- 
ri  -allure  is  tin-  chief  industry.  Cap.  Redwood  1'aIU.   Area, 
865  sq.  m.     P.  182'J. 

Kl-llWOOd,  tp.,  Sllllt:l  Cliiril  BO.,  C:ll.      P.  1353. 
Redwood,  ]>.-v.,  Alexandria    lp.,  .lellcr-oii   co.,  N.  Y., 
tin-    I  churches  mid  a  gl:i--   factory  established  ill  1*33.     P. 

•boot  604. 

Redwood  (AIIIIAIIAMI.  l>.  in  Antigua,  We-i  Indie-, 
about  171(1:  van  n  (Junker:  settled  ill  Newport,  li.  I.,  and 
1'iiiinded  there  the  excellent  lihrary  Mill  known  liy  hi" 
name,  being  one  of  tlie  lir.-t  in  .New  England.  His  gift 
iim.  and  the  eiliticc  was  completed  iii  1750.  D.  at 
Newport  .Mar.  I!.  1788. 

Redwood  City,  p.-v.,  eap.  of  San  Matco  co..  Cnl.,  on 
Southern  I'acitic  K.  It..  L's  miles  \V.  nt'  San  r'ranei-eo,  has 
5  churches,  good  school-,  and  J  tanneries.  It  has  connec- 
tion hv  water  with  San  Francisco  Hay,  and  is  an  impm  innt 
shipping  point  fur  redwood  lumber.  The  climate  is  very 
healthful.  P.  727. 

Iii  M  \x  M< TiiKKsox.  En.  "SAX  MATEO  Co.  GAZETTE." 

Redwood  I'all-,  p.  v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Redwood  co.,  | 

Minn.,  on    Redw 1    River,   has   1    newspaper  and  some 

manufactures.     P.  about  .iim. 

Reed  [A.-S.,  }n-",<t\.  a  name  proper  to  certain  tall 
wo.,. |.  mailer  than  canes  and  bamboos.  The 

common  iced  '  r/ii-i"/iuit'  H  '•<,i»iuitin«\  of  North  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia  is  employed  on  the  Eastern  continent 
as  thatch,  as  a  maieri.il  ii-cful  in  clay  walla  and  floors, 
etc.  'I'll--  more  e\ten>i\ely  grown  reed  of  Europe  is 
Arttn<l»  il>i/t<t>-.  the  woody  stems  of  which  are  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  purpose-,  imperially  by  the  horticulturist 
ami  in  making  musical  instruments,  fishing-rods,  canes, 
etc.  The  smaller  cane  of  tile  I".  S.  I  Aruii'l  iimri'i  I'fta)  it 
often  called  a  reed.  It-  chief  use  is  in  making  stems  for 
tobacco-pipes. — RKI:I>  is  also  the  vibrating  tongue  or 
spring,  fixed  in  a  narrow  slit,  which  produces  innsiral 
tone-  in  many  wind  instrument-,  -m-h  as  the  melodeon. 
It  was  once  made  of  the  reed  (.Irrjita'o  dona*),  whence  ; 
the  name.  (See  RUED  INSI-III-MKXTS.) 

Reed,  tp.,  Will  co.,  III.    P.  2771. 

Reed,  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  0.     P.  1334. 

Reed,  tp.,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.     P.  353. 

Reed  (ANDREW),  D.  D.,  b.  in  London,  England,  Nov. 
27,  1788,  educated  at  Hackney  College;  became  in  1811 
pastor  of  the  Independent  congregation  at  New  Road 
chapel.  London;  removed  in  ls;;i  with  his  congregation 
to  Wyclifle  chapel,  Stepney;  visited  the  U.  S.  in  1834  as 
commissioner  of  the  Congregational  body  of  Great  Britain; 
published  .1  I  V«/(  '•>  tli''  !«<•  ri'-xn  i'/n,rche*  (1836);  founded 
several  asylums  for  orphans,  idiots,  and  incurables,  and 
wrote  several  religious  works.  D.  at  London  Feb.  25, 
I  Mil',  i  Sec  his  Memoir*,  by  his  sons  Charles  and  Andrew, 
L883.) 

Reed  (CALEB),  b.  at  West  Bridgowater,  Mass.,  Apr.  22, 
1797;  graduated  at  Harvard  IS17;  practised  law  at  Yar- 
mouth for  several  years ;  became  in  1827  a  partner  with 
Cyrus  Algcr  in  his  celebrated  iron-foundry  at  South  Boston, 
nnd  was  for  more  than  twenty  years  editor  of  the  New 
Jerntalem  Magazine,  one  of  the  principal  exponents  in 
America  of  the  teachings  of  Emmanuel  Swedenborg.  In 
1821  he  published  The  (inn-ntl  /'/ -incipleto/  Euylith  Gram- 
mar. 

Reed  (Sir  CHARLES'),  F.  S.  A.,  son  of  Dr.  Andrew,  b. 
in  London,  England,  in  1SI9;  wrote  his  father's  biography 
1863;  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Hackney  1872;  visited 
tlie  I'.  S.  as  ill-legate  to  the  conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  I  S7;i  ;  is  president  of  the  Sunday-school  Union 
of  England  and  Wales,  proprietor  of  the  London  Daily 
.V*  ir«,  and  chairman  of  the  London  school  board,  in  which 
capacity  he  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  advocating  the 
phonetic  reform  of  the  Kngli-h  language.  He  married  in 
IMi;  ;i  daaghler  of  lldward  liaines.  .M.  1*.,  of  Leeds. 

Heed  (  1 1  \vini.h.  at  Ea-ton.  .Mass.,  Feb.  6, 1790;  gradu- 
ated at  Brown  University  IS10;  was  for  some  years  prin- 
cipal of  the  r>ridgewater  Aeademy  :  \vaslirenscdtopreaeh 
as  a  Unitarian  1SI  Land  founded'  at  l:..-ton  Apr.  >. 
the  Chriflinn  /.'«/>•(•  r,  a  prominent  Unitarian  organ  which 
wielded  a  great  influence  in  Xcw  England.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  in 
1828,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Uegiater  until  1866. 
D.  at  Boston  June  7,  1870. 


Reed  ( DAVID  IJcwwri.i.i.  M.  I'.,  b.  at  Edinburgh. 
land,  in  1805;  educated  at  the  Ili^-h  School  of  Edinburgh, 
and  in  medicine  at  the  unhcrsity  of  that  city,  win 
was  an  assistant  to   I'rof.  Sir  John   Leslie:  dUtinguJ 
for  his    brilliant    attainments   while    still    a    student;   WM 
-pei-dily    elected    prc-idenl    "f    the    Royal    Medical    Soroly 
and  member  of  tile  Royal  Cullci;c  of  Physician-  and  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;   became  instructor  in  chem- 
istry in  the   mm  crsily,  teaching  that    -ci.  ncc  al-n  to  pri- 
vate classes  ;    erected  in  I  s.'.- t  he  he-t  cla-^   room  and   ' 
atory  in    Edinlmrj;h,  and   for    seven  years    a\  erased    .".nil 
pupils  annually:  studied   the  subject  of  \entilation   with 

great  care  :    -apci -intended  the  impro\( nt-  in  ventilation 

made  in  the  1 1  on -e  of  Commons  I  v;t;,  in  ih.-  Hmi-e  .•(  I'cers 
I  s;;'.i.  an  1  ha  >t  chaise  "t  the  \  entilation  depai  tmelil  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  l^lu  I..; 
afterward  applied  his  principles  I,,  public  buildings  in  Liv- 
erpool ami  other  large  citic-:  visited  Kus-ia  for  a  similar 
purpose;  settled  in  the  U.  S.  I  Vill  :  was  for  some  time  pro- 
II  »f  applied  chemistry  in  the  I  ni\cr-it\  of  Wisconsin; 

becai L  re-ident  of  St.  I'aul.  Minn.;  became  medical  in- 

.r  to  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Conn  :.  and  d.  at 

Washington.  II.  ('.,  Apr.  5,  1863.  Author  of  many  booki 
and  publications  upon  chemistry  and  \entilation. 

Herd  i  Enw  \un  .1  IMI'S...  b.  at  .-I.-  land.  Sept. 

20.  ISIIO;  educated  at  the  School  ,,f  .Mathematics  and 
Naval  Construction  at  Portsmouth:  1. 1  came  editor  of  the 
M'  '-h- mirS  M<i//nziH>  ;  became  a  recognized  authoritv  on 
naval  construction  and  secretary  of  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects;  submitted  proposals  to  the  admiralty 
for  the  speedy  and  economical  building  of  iron  clads  ;  was 
appointed  chief  constructor  to  the  navy  iMir, ;  re-igned  on 
account  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  construction  of  turret- 
ships  .lul\,  IS7H.  u  few  weeks  only  before  the  sinking  of 
the  turret-ship  Captain;  has  since  visited  the  leading 
'lock-yards  of  Europe;  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a 
Liberal  Feb.,  1874,  and  has  again  (1876)  been  consulted 
by  the  admiralty  upon  plana  for  naval  construction. 
Author  of  several  treatises  upon  practical  shipbuilding, 
iron-cased  ships,  and  coast  defence. 

Reed  illKxnvi.  LL.D..  grandson  of  Col.  Joseph,  b.  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  July  11.  I  MIX;  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  1825;  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
John  Sergeant ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  1829 :  was  ap- 
pointed in  ls:;l  assistant  professor  of  English  literature 
and  also  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania.  and  in  Ifv'.J  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English 
literature;  married  a  granddaughter  of  Rishop  White; 
wrote  the  Life  of  his  grandfather  for  Sparks's  Am' 
J)iuyra/)hi/  ;  edited  with  valuable  prefaces  and  notes  Words- 
worth'- /'..'.,/  ||'»rfa  (1837),  Arnold's  Lecturct  on  M<"l- 
ern  History  (1845),  Alexander  Reed's  Dictionary  of  th>  > 
liih  Lnnyttage.  (1845),  Graham's  English  Synonym*  (1847), 
Lord  Mahon's  Hillary  of  Km/lunil  ( 1849),  Gray's  /'• 
Work*  (1850),  and  C.  Wordsworth's  Memoin  of  H'K 
Wonhiriirih  (1851),  and  contributed  essays  and  reviews  to 
several  literary  periodicals.  On  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
Europe  he  was  lost  in  the  steamer  Arctic,  Sept.  27,  1854. 
After  his  death  bis  brother.  William  B.  Rccd,  edited  his 
Lecture*  on  Entjlith  Literature  (1855),  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  biographical  sketch,  Lecture*  on  Englith  Hitton/ a* 
illiiitrnterlbi/  S/iitkfpearc'i  Chronicle  flay*  (1855),  and  Lec- 
ture* on  the  Einjlith  I'oett  (1857),  all  of  which  were  repub- 
lished  in  England,  and  were  widely  appreciated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Two  lectures  On  ttir  //i»/o/-y  of  the 
Amerii-itn  l'ni<n\,  delivered  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
were  also  given  to  the  press  in  1856. 

Reed  (Hot.i.is),  b.  at    New-fane.  Vt..  Aug.  26,   1802; 
graduated  at  Williams  College  1826;  studied  theology  at 
Princeton  :  was  a  Presbyterian  missionary  in  India  I 
35 ;  pastor  at  Derby,  Conn.,  1838—45,  and  at  New  Preston 
1845-51.     Author  of  God  in  Hillary  (2  voln.,   1849-55), 
Indin  and  it*  People  (1858),  The  Comiiuj  Crinii  of  the  II 
(1862),   Negro  Quettion  Soloed  (1864),  and  other  works. 
With  his  companion,  Rev.  William  Ramsey,  he  published 
a  Journal  of  a  Mi**ionary  Tour  in  India  (1836). 

Reed  (JOSKI-H),  b.  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Aug.  27,  1711; 
graduated  at  Princeton  1757;  studied  law  under  Richard 
Stockton,  and  afterward  at  the  Temple,  London,  1763-65; 
became  deputy  secretary  of  New  Jersey  1767;  went  to 
England  1770;  married  there  ?*sther,  daughter  of  Dennis 
de  Hcrdt.  agent  for  Maseochusetts ;  settled  at  Philadelphia 
1771  :  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence 
1771  :  president  of  the  first  provincial  convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania Jan..  1775  ;  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress 
in  May;  became  aide-de-camp  and  secretary  to  Gen. 
Washington :  was  appointed  adjutant-general  1776;  de- 
clined the  chief-justiceship  of  Pennsylvania  Mar.  20.  1777. 
and  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  with  command  of  all 
the  cavalry  forces,  tendered  him  by  Congress,  but  served 
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as  a  volunteer  at  the  battles  of  Bramlywinc,  Germantown. 
and  Monmouth  ;  was  elected  to  Congress  Sept.,  1777  ;  signed 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1778;  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania ; 
was  an  earnest  opponent  of  slavery  and  of  the  proprietary 
system  of  government;  visited  England  for  his  health,  but 
without  beneficial  result,  1784.  I),  at  Philadelphia  Mar. 
5,1785.  Author  of  two  political  pamphlets  printed  in  177'J 
and  1783,  the  latter  of  which  elicited  a  Reply  from  (Jen. 
Cailwalader,  containing  strictures  upon  Reed's  conduct. 
According  to  a  report  made  by  the  Hessian  officer  Count 
Donop  to  the  British  general,  Grant,  Reed  received  a  Brit- 
ish protection  in  1776.  This  allegation,  adopted  by  Hun- 
croft  in  his  Hitliiry,  has  been  vehemently  controverted  in 
several  pamphlets  by  William  B.  Reed,  who  has  also  pub- 
lished the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  I'rcnittcnt  Heed  (2 
vols.,  1847),  as  well  as  a  Life  of  Esther  Heed  (1853),  his 
wife,  that  lady  (b.  in  London  in  1747  ;  d.  at  Philadelphia 
Sept.  18,  1780)  having  taken  an  active  part  for  the  relief 
of  the  suffering  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge  as  president  of  a 
ladies'  association  formed  at  Philadelphia.  (See  also  a 
Life  nf  llred,  by  his  grandson  Henry,  in  Sparks's  Am.  liioy., 
2d  series,  vol.  viii.) 

Reed  (WILLIAM  BRADFORD),  LL.D.,  grandson  of  Col. 
Joseph,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  30,  1806;  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  1822  ;  accompanied  J. 
K.  Poinsett  as  private  secretary  on  his  mission  to  Mexico 
1825  ;  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  :  was  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Pennsylvania  1S3S,  and  minister  to  China  1857-58  ; 
negotiated  with  China  the  treaty  of  June  18, 1858  (ratified 
Jan.  26,  1860).  Author  of  numerous  addresses,  essays,  and 
pamphlets  upon  historical,  literary,  and  political  subjects  ; 
was  the  biographer  of  his  grandfather,  Col.  Joseph  Heed, 
and  of  his  brother,  Henry  Reed,  and  editor  of  their  writings, 
and  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  ll>'r'«*ir 
and  X.  V.  World.  I),  at  Xew  York  City  Feb.  18/1876. 

Reedbird.     See  BOBOLTNK. 

Reed'er,  tp.,  Anderson  co.,  Kan.     P.  702. 

Reeder,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Missaukee  co.,  Mich.     P.  130. 

Reed'er  (ANDREW  II.),  b.  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  about 
1808;  studied  law.  which  he  practised  many  years  at 
Easton,  Pa. ;  becoming  an  influential  Democratic  politician, 
was  appointed  by  Pres.  Pierce  the  first  governor  of  Kansas 
Territory;  was  removed  from  that  office  July,  1855,  for 
declining  to  exert  his  official  influence  against  the  Free- 
State  movement;  was  elected  delegate  to  Congress,  and 
afterward  I".  S.  Senator,  under  the  Topeka  constitution, 
which,  however,  was  not  ratified  by  Congress,  and  declined 
an  appointment  as  brigadier-general  1861.  D.  at  Easton 
July  5,  1864. 

Reeder's,  v.,  Newbcrry  co.,  S.  C.     P.  2200. 

Reed  Instruments,  the  generic  name  of  a  largo 
class  of  musical  instruments,  of  which  the  accordeoit.  the 
melodeon,  the  harmonium,  and  reed-organs  are  the  most 
important.  Their  distinctive  feature  is  a  tube  (technically 
called  a  reed),  through  which  vibrations  of  air  are  trans- 
mitted by'  means  of  the  pulsations  of  a  tongue  of  wood  or 
metal  lying  over  the  aperture.  Instruments  of  this  class 
are  described  as  having  been  found  among  the  Ciiinese 
several  hundred  years  since,  but  most  of  them  arc  com- 
paratively modern  inventions.  The  first  reed-organs  were 
constructed  in  the  U.  S.  about  1818  ;  they  were  improved 
in  1S21,  1825,  and  1835,  since  which  time  the  modifications 
have  been  too  numerous  for  separate  mention.  The  ac- 
cordeon  was  invented  in  Germany  about  1829  ;  the  harmo- 
nium, first  constructed  in  France  soon  afterward,  was  much 
improved  by  Evans  in  1841,  and  has  acquired  great  popu- 
larity since  the  final  improvements  introduced  about  1859. 
Important  inventions  in  the  construction  of  reed  instru- 
ments were  made  by  Carhart  about  1836,  by  Needham, 
and  by  Emmons  Hamlin  about  1848,  the  latter  gentleman 
having,  as  a  member  of  the  Mason  <t  Hamlin  Organ  Co., 
greatly  contributed  to  the  signal  triumph  gained  by 
American  reed-organs  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1855. 
More  than  30,000  reed  instruments  are  now  annually  man- 
ufactured in  the  U.  S. 
•»  Reed  Plantation,  tp.,  Aroostook  co.,  Me.  P.  54. 

Reeds'burg,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sauk  co.,  Wis.,  on  Baraboo 
River  and  Madison  and  Wisconsin  line  of  Chicago  and 
North-western  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper,  and  is  the  principal 
hop-market  in  the  U.  S.  P.  547. 

Reed's  Creek,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  Ark.     P.  811. 

Reed's  Landing,  p.-v.,  Wabasha  co.,  Minn.,  on  Lake 
Pepin  (Mississippi  River)  and  St.  Paul  and  Chicago  R.  R. 
P.  782. 

Reed's  Mills  (P.  0.  name  of  the  v.  of  HAMDEN),  Clin- 
ton tp.,  Vinton  co.,  0.,  at  junction  of  Portsmouth  branch 
with  the  main  line  of  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  R.  R.  P.  384. 


Reeds'ville,  p.-v.,  Brown  tp.,  Mifflin  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Miftiin  and  Centre  co.  branch  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Reedville,  p.-v.,  Olive  tp.,  Meigs  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio 
River.  P.  129. 

Reed'y,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Roane  co.,  West  Va.     P.  964. 

Reedy,  tp.,  Wirt  co.,  West  Va.     P.  489. 

Reedy  Church,  tp.,  Caroline  co.,  Va.     P.  3138. 

Reel'town,  v.,  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.    P.  1200. 

Reem's  Creek,  v.,  Buncombe  co.,  N.  C.    P.  1121. 

Rees  (ABRAHAM),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Llanbrynmair,  Wales, 
in  1743  ;  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Hoxton  Academy,  near 
London;  was  tutor  in  that  institution  1762-84:  was  pas- 
tor of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Southwark  (1768)  and  Old 
Jewry  (1783) ;  president  of  Hackney  College  1786-95  ;  ed- 
ited Chambers  V  fi/clnpn  dia  1776-86,  and  superintended  the 
preparation  of  Keen's  Cyelopiedia  in  45  4to  vols.  (1802-19). 
1).  June  9, 1825. 

Reese  (CHATINCEY  B.),  b.  in  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  1837 ; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  promoted 
brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers  July  1,  1859;  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  18(U  was  sent  to  Fort  Pickcns 
as  assistant  engineer  in  the  defence  of  that  work ;  from 
thence  transferred  to  the  defences  of  Washington  in  Nov., 
1801  ;  in  the  Virginia  peninsular  campaign  rendered  valu- 
able service  in  constructing  bridges,  building  roads,  etc., 
as  in  the  Rappahannock  campaign  at  Chancellorsvillc; 
engaged  at  Gettysburg,  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Wagner,  S.  C., 
and  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  during 
the  Atlanta  campaign  and  subsequent  "march  to  the  sra 
and  through  the  Carolinas  ;  lieutenant-colonel  U.  S.  vol- 
unteers June-Aug.,  1865  ;  brevet  major,  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel,  and  brigadier-general  for  services  during  the  war  : 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  corps  of  engineers  in 
1867.  B.  of  yellow  fever  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  22,  1870. 

Reese  (DAVID  MEREDITH),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1800;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  1S20 ;  became  a  prominent  practitioner 
in  New  York  City  and  physician-in-chief  to  BcIIevuc  Hos- 
pital, and  was  for  snme  years  superintendent  of  public 
schools  in  New  York  City.  D.  in  New  York  in  1861.  He 
wrote  much  for  periodicals  on  religion,  politics,  and  science, 
edited  the  Ainffifitn  Mt  diatl  dnzt  tl>  ( 1S;>0  K"/.).  Chambers's 
Educational  Course  (in  12  vols,),  Cooper's  Sm-</i<-(il  Dic- 
tionary, Ncligan  On  Mcdf  fines,  and  J.  Mason  Good's  Jiook 
of  Nature,  and  author  of  Olmerratiom  of  Ye/loir  /•'•  -n-r 
(1819),  Kpiilemlc  Cholera  (1833),  Phrenology  knoini  by  its 
Fruits  (1838),  a  Medical  Lexicon  (1845),  and  other  works. 

Reeve,  tp.,  Daviess  co.,  Ind.     P.  1676. 

Reeve,  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  la.     P.  704. 

Reeve  (HENRY),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  in  Norwich,  England,  in 
I  si:;,  a  relative  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Taylors  of 
t  liat  eity  :  educated  at  the  Norwich  grammar  school  and  at 
Geneva.  Swit/.erland  ;  became  registrar  of  the  privy  council 
ISI17.  a  post  he  still  (1876)  occupies,  and  succeeded  Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis  as  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  lieriew  1855.  Trans- 
lator of  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America  (2  vols., 
1835)  and  France  before  the  Revolution  (1856),  and  of  Gui- 
zot's  Wimlnni/lon  (1840);  edited  Bulstrodc  Whitelock's 
Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  Sireden  (1855)  and  Greville's 
Jnnrnnl  of  the  Reigns  of  King  George  IV.  and  Kin;/  William 
IV.  (1874),  and  author  of  a  series  of  essays  reprinted  from 
the  reviews  under  the  title  of  Jfoyal  and  lt>  j>til>li<''in  /-'ranee 
(1873).  He  is  one  of  the  eight  foreign  members  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France,  elected  in  1865. 

Reeve  (IsAAr  V.  D.),  b.  in  New  York  1813;  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  4th  In- 
fantry July,  1835  ;  with  the  exception  of  two  years  on  the 
Northern  frontier,  he  was  almost  constantly  on  duty  in  the 
South,  being  actively  engaged  in  several  campaigns  against 
the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  up  to  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities with  Mexico  in  1846.  when  he  was  engaged  with 
Gen.  Taylor's  army  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  llcsaea 
do  la  Palma,  anil  with  Gen.  Scott  from  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  winning  the 
brevets  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallantry ; 
subsequently  commanded  various  Indian  expeditions,  and 
in  1861  was  stationed  near  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  whore,  by 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Twiggs  to  the  Texan  insurgents,  he 
was  taken  prisoner;  exchanged  in  Aug.,  1862,  he  served  as 
mustering  and  disbursing  officer  at  New  York  and  in  com- 
mand of  the  camp  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  drafted  men.  In 
1864  he  became  colonel  of  the  13th  Infantry,  and  in  1871 
was  retired  from  active  service. 

Reeve  (TAPPING),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Brookhaven.  Long 
Island,  in  Oct.,  1744;  graduated  at  Princeton  1703;  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Aaron  Burr;  began  to  practise  law  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  1772,  and  commenced  there  in  1784  the 
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I  l.itchfield  Law  School,  long  Ihu  unly  in-titution 
uf  the  kiii'l  in  the  1'.  S..  wliii-h  la-  enndu--ted  alone  until 
1  uilh  .lu.l.'i-  JUDM  'iould  until  l*L'0,  edii,-atiii.c 
niiinv  persons  who  bo'-ame  dicti&XBiBhed  at  the  bar  ali'l  in 
lolities,  e-peeially  in  tin-  Southci  n  ."-tales,  lit-  ua-  :i  n--,.- 
utc  li.h-ralist  in  politics:  was  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Connecticut  1788-1814,  »nd  originated  the  a 

incut  for  mor juitahle  legislation  coneernin;:  the  prop- 

erty  of  married   women,      h.  ai  Litchtield   HIT.    l.i.   I*-.1:;. 

Author  nf     /  .  "f    I'"/' nt   (utfl 

Chilil.  >./'  Guardian  .'»•/  H'oW.  nf  .\/./.r.  •.  .1,-. 

(New    Haven,   IMli:    8d  •*.,  Albany.    I  S(',l! ).  and  of  .1 

/.'s.     -M,     l\>     I. nil-  .,/'     tl'-"-<ut   in    til''    >.  /  Stfltet    of 

America  I  New  York,  Is- 

RcCVrs,  tp..  Marimi  DO.,  S.  ('.      I1.   LSI*. 

Hefiii'ing  of  Mct'nls.     Sumo  metals  are  mot  with  in 

gOmmiroe  nearly  pure,  lint  none  air  perfectly  so. 

Aiiiini'jii;/.    -Tlir    raw    antimony   ohiaim-1    by   smelting 
cont'iins  mon1  or  less  iron,  li-a'l.  arsenic,  copper,  ami  -ul 
phur.     l-'rom  the-t-   it    is  purified   in  the  largo  way  by  an 

nxi.li/ini:  •*"'!  s -il'yiir,'  f.i-i.in  with  niln-  or  antim.. 

oxide,  sulphide  uf  antimony,  sulpha!.-  of  --,  la  and  char- 
coal, ur  carbonate  of  so. la.  A'  it  is  largely  11-.- 1  in  tllo 
arts,  antimony  should  he  especially  fn-e-1  from  ar.-enic. 

'In-        accomplished  by  fusing  '•'•'!  paiN   ..f  antimony 

witlt  1  nf  nitre,  fusing  the  resulting  metal  with  '.'•  of  nitre, 
nnil  again  melting  this  jiroiluct  with  i  parts  of  nitre. 

//  ~  -  '  .  Commercial  bismuth  may  contain  h-a-l,  cop- 
.  iron,  and  sulphide  ..f  l.ismuth.  In  the  largo 
way  it  is  reline-1  l.y  fusion  in  crucibles  with  nitre,  un.l  stir- 
ring, whir!)  reni'ives  sulphur  and  ar-oni.-;  hut  to  obtain 
the  metal  quite  (Hire  it  should  bo  tlissoh  ,.  [  in  uitri  • 
the  saturated  s -ilution  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear  liquid 
poured  iut  i  inii.-li  water,  »ni|  the  resulting  basic,  nitrate  of 
bismuth  \\a-h.-l.  dried,  :m-l  rc.lnced  to  metal  by  fusion 
witli  one  tenth  its  wciirht  of  charcoal  in  a  crucible. 

<'^l-l>rr. — The  impurities  of  .-  inituerciiil  copper  are — ar- 
senic an.l  antimony,  making  it  more  or  less  brittle,  even 
when  •  •  :  It-ii'l,  sulphur,  tin.  suboxiile 

of  copjter.  iron,  an  1  /iir-,  all  of  which  injure  it*  malle- 
ability an.l  ductility.     In  tin;  largo  way  they  arc  remove  I 
by  a  powerful   oxidi/ing  fusion,  generally  in   small   revcr- 
buratiry   furnaces,  hy   which  some,  as  antimony,  arsenic, 
>,.-  1.  partly  by  volatilization,  mid 
I.  zinc,  air!  iron,  by  soorilication.      To  remove 
t   suli, \iile  of  copper  forme  1  during  this  upcr- 
ation,  tin-  iiielic>l  meta!  is  i-m^liened  by  stirring  with  a 
i' ile  ..I '  L'reen  liii-eh  or  oak  under  a  cover  of  charcoal.    I'er- 
ectly  pure  copper  can  be  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
sulphate  of  copper  by  a  voltaic  battery. 

I/'..'-/,  (i.il.l  can  he  separated  from  silver  by  "qnarta- 
ti'in."  The  alloy  shonl.l  contain  3  parts  (according  to 
authorities  2i)  of  silver  and  1  of  gold.  It  is  gran- 
ulate-l,  mi 'I  h-.itcd  with  nitric  acid,  the  gold  beinu  I. -it 
as  an  insoluble  pow-ler.  which  is  washed,  ,hi.-.l.  un.l  1 
tiohl  containini;  palladium  is  alloyc  I  with  24  parts  of  sil- 
ver, and  then  both  the  foreign  metals  dissolve  in  nit.i-- 
aei.l.  A  more  e-on-miical  and  usual  way  nf  ••  parting" 
gold  and  silver  is  by  ilissoUini;  the  silver  with  stron-/ 
pliurir  a. -ill.  The  operation  may  bo  conducted  in  platinum. 
pore.  I  iron  vessels,  the  latter  licin-;  usually  em- 

ploy c  I.  There  should  not  bo  over  25  nor  under  '•'•  t  >  il  per 
cent,  of  i;oM  in  the  alloy.  \vhic!i  should  also  not  contain 
over  10  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  less  copper  the  1-- 
owing  to  the  -li_'ht  -oluhility  of  its  sulphate  in  sulphuric 
acid.  Over  0.2a  per  cent,  of  lea. I  also  retards  the  process 
of  solution.  The  granulated  alloy  can  bo  partly  piirilie  1 
by  rcpcatc  I !  \  healing  it  to  redness  anil  boiling  it  with  di- 
lute iiilphuric  a-'i-l  in  leilen  \es.scls.  When  reaily  fur 
parting  it  is  boile.l  with  '.'4  times  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
aci.l  nf  \.~:  -ivity;  after  four  hours,  more  I  i-l 

of  tin:  .specific  gravity  1.69  is  lidded,  the  liipiid  boiled  a 
lew  minutes,  mnl  allnwe  1  to  rtand.  The  clear  liquid  is 
drawn  o!V,  mi  1  the  gold  a._'aiu  b  >iled  with  strong  acid, 
which  it  is  washed,  dried,  and  cost  into  ingots.  As  little 
as  O.I  per  cent,  of  u-'ld  can  bo  profitably  extracted.  If 
plathrim  is  Drelent,  -..me  silver  is  retained,  and  must  be 
separated  by  fu-iii_r  the  finely  divided  gold  with  liisulphate 
of  potash,  and  washing.  Hold  of  can  be  ob- 

taine  1.      (i  'ng  osmium   and   iridii;m  is   all.iyed 

with  1'   to  ",    ,  s|,,...in(.   grav'ity. 

(Ill  melting,  the  osmiridium  sinks  to  the  boiiom,  and  the 
JHirili-  -ully  ladled  oil'.  Parting  by  aqua 

n-L'i.i  is  pr:i--ti-i-d  on  gold  poor  in  silver.     The  .-  iluti f 

chloride  of  gold  thus  obtained  is  cv  aporitcd  with' 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  then  lamely  dilute. i  with  water  to 
precipitate  s -hloride  of  silver,  decanted  from  the  lat- 
ter, anil  metallic  gold  thrown  i|.i\\n  a-  a  tine  po\vder  bv 
nilding  sulphate  of  iron  (oxalic  acid  or  terchloride  of  an- 
timony can  also  bo  used).  If  perfectly  pure  gold  is  wanted, 
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this    precipitate     is    boiled     three    time-    with    I'le-h    h 
ehlori.-    a. -id    of    specific    Lrra\ity    1.1,    vva-hed.   drnd,   uud 
fu-ed   with   an  equal  wi  i_'ht    ot    bi-iilphate   of  potash  in  a 

MI  crucible,      K.  It.  Miller  ha-  invented  a  proe, 
relinill'.'    gold    by    |ia--lli_'    Bfaloriot    L'a-     tlir-,u-_'li    il    while 
1  by  means  of  a  -mall  clay  tube.      Chloride  of  siller 
is   formed,  which  ri-cs   to  the   top,  and   is   kept  lion. 
tilmition    by    a   cover   of  tu-'-d    borax.       The    I 
vo!atili/e   as  chli.ride,  but  m-.-t  of  the  copper  ehlori. I 
mains  with  the   silver,      liold  of  ll.'.i'.il   to  n.'.r.i;   ,-.in  be  ob- 
tain, d.  mid  the  method  illy  applied  in  Knglmid. 

l.i  -"('.--The   most  fi-eqiicnt  impurilies   ai  e  ant  im.in  . 
senie.  copper. /inc.  iron,  and  Hilphur.      .ModerateU   impure 
lead   '•  1.1;   the   melted    metal  with   a 

birch  pole  mid  skimming  it.      In  Knglmid  lead  con- 
t:iinin_'  copper  and  arsenic  i-  i«. //,-,,,-. ./  by  calcining 
verberalory    furnaces    with   ea-t  iron  hearth-,  throw  ing  on 
a  little  lime  and  small  coal,  and   skinu.i  :  .-  to 

time.     Antimony  is  most  dill'n-ult  t  -id  requires 

i-l  of  a  blast  ntti  i  tin-  ..ther  impurities  are  mainly  ox- 
idi/.-d.  Pure  lead  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  pure  nitrate 
and  reducing  the  resulting  n\nh-  with  l.la  -k  tlu\. 

.I/-. -I'.//.  -To  obtain  pure  mercury  from  quite  impure 
it  iiin-t  be  redistilled  iii  an  iron  retort,  which  may 
be  made  of  one  of  (hi-  w  ronght-iron  rafMjil  in  which  it  i- 
-i.ippel.  After  di-tiliinu'.  the  mercury  is  heated  to  ,:,00  C. 
( 112°  K.)  with  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  '2  v  ohini. 
for  a  day,  then  well  washed  mid  dried  with  bibulous  paper. 
The  treatment  with  acid  alone  will  remo\,-  a  nm  I. -rate 
quantity  of  impurities,  which  arc  generally  I  cud,  bismuth, 
/.inc.  tin.  and  oxide  of  mercury. 

/'/iiiiiiinii. — The  separation  of  platinum  by  the  wet  way 

from  the  metals   usually  a <nipanying  it  is  a  eompr. 

chemical  prod---,  but  li,-;ill.  and  Iiebray  procure  a  mal- 
.  ductile  alloy  of  platinum,  rhodium,  and  indium. 
admirably  adapted  for  chemical  apparatus,  by  treating  it 
in  a  small  reverbcratory  furnace,  with  u  bottom  of  8re- 
brick  lined  with  clay.  This  is  heated  toredne-s;  2  ewt. 
of  ore  and  as  much  galena  added  by  degrees :  a  little  glass 
and  as  much  litharge  as  galena  are  added  little  by  little, 
find  the  melted  metal  left  at  rest.  Iridosmine  scttli-. 
mid  the  platiniferous  lend  is  cautiously  ladled  off  and  cu- 
pelled. The  platinum  is  then  refined  with  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  flame  on  a  lime-bed. 

.vV/r<  r. — The  impure  silver  from  cupellation  and  "  retort- 
ing "  may  contain  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  arsenic,  antimony, 
sulphur,  anil  nickel.  It  'IB  usually  refined  in  small  i 
beratory  furnaces.  At  Freiberg  the  furnace-hearth  is  lined 
with  new  and  old  argillaceous  powdered  limestone  or 
"marl."  About  1  ton  is  charged,  melted  rapidly,  a  mod- 
erate blast  tunic  1  on,  the  metal  skimmed  from  time  to 
time,  marl  thrown  on  to  iih.-oi  h  the  foreign  oxide-,  and  the 
silver  when  fine  covered  with  charcoal  and  ladled  out.  It 
is  from  li.'.Miii  t,,  (..'.".is  |ine.  Refining  in  crucibles  is  done 
either  in  graphite  crucibles,  with  charges  of  AO  to  100 
pounds  or  more,  or  in  cast-iron  ones  with  still  larger 
charges;  1  to  2  per  cent,  id'  nitre  and  glass  or  borax  is 
added  as  a  flux.  Silver  is  obtained  very  pure  for  commer- 
cial purposes  by  dissolving  standard  silver  in  nitric  acid, 
precipitating  with  chloride  of  sodium,  reducing  with  zinc 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  melting  the  washed  and  dried 
metal.  To  obtain  perfectly  pure  silver  this  should  again 
bo  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  precipitated  with  I 
acid,  and  the  dry  chloride  fused  in  a  clay  cnn-ibh-  with 
half  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda.  .Silver  p. 
itated  on  sheet  copper  by  boiling  it  with  tt  slightly  acid 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  digesting  the  washed  sil- 
ver with  ammonia-water,  is  pure  enough  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. 

Tin. — Commercial  tin  is  refined  by  melting  it  slowly  on 
the  hearth  of  a  roverbcratory  furnace  and  collecting  the 
melted  tin  in  a  liasin,  where  it  is  stirred  with  poles  of 
green  wood  and  skimmed.  After  standing  a  while  it  is 
ladled  oft"  carefully,  the  upper  part  beinir  pun  -t.  Per. 
fci-tly  pure  tin  can  bo  obtained  by  cautiously  pouring  pure 
water  upon  a  strong  solution  of  tin  in  hydrochloric  acid 
in  a  beaker,  and  then  plunging  a  bar  of  tin  into  tin-  liquids. 
.Is  of  pure  tin  will  form  on  the  bar  where  the  two 

liqui  Is  meet. 

Xiuf. — Commercial  line  may  contain  lead,  iron,  tin. 
copper,  cadmium,  arsenic,  and  antimony.  It  i-  purified 
at  Suaii-ea  it  in  cast-iron  pots,  stirring,  skim- 

ming, and  ladling  off  the  top  portions;  the  lead  collects  at 
the  bottom.  A  -iniilar  ojn-ralion  is  conducted  by  rcmelt- 
ing  it  first  in  reverbcratory  furnaces  slowly,  and  allowing 
it  to  run  into  a  basin  or  nini/i  at  one  end  of  the  hearth. 
.  •  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  pure  car- 
bonate, and  distilling  the  resulting  oxide  from  a  porcelain 
retort  with  •  t'-sugar.  or  by  dissolv- 

ing   tin-    carbonate    in    sulphuric   acid   and   depositing   the 
zinc  by  a  voltaic  current.     Cadmium,  when   present  in 
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somewhat  large  quantities  in  zinc,  is  best  separated  by  tbe 
wet  way.  II.  B.  CORNWALL. 

Reflec'tion  [Lat.  re,  "  again,"  and  ./Zectere,  to  "  bend  "] 
of  Light,  that  bending  of  a  light-ray  from  its  rectilinear 
course  in  which  the  whole  ray,  both  before  and  after  bend- 
ing, lies  outside  the  deflecting  body.  When  a  light-ray 
fails  upon  an  unpolished  surface,  it  is  irregularly  reflected 
or  scattered  in  consequence  of  the  different  inclinations  of 
the  innumerable  facets  of  which  such  surfaces  are  com- 
posed, as  may  be  .seen  under  the  microscope.  Non-lumi- 
nous bodies  are  made  visible  by  the  scattering  of  light  from 
their  surfaces.  When  a  ray  falls  upon  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface,  it  is  regularly  reflected,  and  a  virtual  image  of  the 
illuminating  body  is  seen  behind  the  reflecting  surface. 
Most  surfaces  which  reflect  regularly  also  reflect  irregularly 
to  some  extent.  The  two  portions  of  a  reflected  light-ray, 
before  and  after  bending,  are  called  respectively  the  inci- 
dent and  reflected  ray.  If  a  perpendicular  or  normal  bo 
erected  to  the  reflecting  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence, 
the  angles  made  with  this  normal  by  the  incident  and  re- 
flected ray  are  called  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection. 
The  law  of  reflection  is  :  The  ainjles  of  incidence  and  reflec- 
tion are  equal,  and  lie  in  the  same  plane.  This  plane  is 
perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface,  and  the  illumina- 
ting and  illuminated  points  are  mutually  interchangeable. 
The  intensity  of  reflected  light  varies  with  the  nature  and 
the  position  of  the  reflecting  surface,  the  differences  in 
the  reflecting  powers  of  various  substances  being  greater 
for  small  angles  of  incidence  than  for  large  ones :  only 
0.018  of  a  beam  of  light  falling  perpendicularly  on  water 
is  reflected,  while  about  0.6B6  of  such  a  beam  is  re- 
flected from  mercury.  When,  however,  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence is  S9i° — or,  in  other  words,  the  incident  beam  is 
almost  parallel  with  the  reflecting  surface— these  two  sub- 
stances reflect  alike  0.721  of  the  whole  incident  light ;  but 
at  no  obliquity,  however  great,  is  the  reflection  of  light 
which  passes  through  a  less  highly  refractive  medium,  and 
impinges  upon  the  surface  of  a  more  highly  refractive  one, 
total.  (For  total  reflection  see  REFRACTION  OF  LIGHT.) 

S.  B.  HEKIUCK. 

Re'flex  [Lat.  rcjlcxux]  Vc't  ion,  in  physiology,  applied 
to  those  involuntary  movements  caused  by  an  impression 
or  irritation  conveyed  to  the  spinal  marrow  by  the  afferent 
spinal  nerves,  in  consequence  of  which  an  excitement  or 
impulse  is  sent  back  by  the  reflex  spinal  nerves,  producing 
the  movements  in  question. 

Reform',  p.-v.,  Pickens  co.,  Ala.     P.  495. 

Reforma'tion  [Lat.  re/ormatio],  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century 
which  divided  the  Western  Church  into  the  two  sections 
known  as  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  This  movement 
was  not  an  isolated  event,  but  closely  connected  with  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  changes  which  marked  the  transition 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  modern  era  of  civilization.  It 
was  also  long  in  preparation.  The  disaffection  toward  the 
papacy  which  disclosed  itself  in  the  rise  of  sects  like  the 
Waldenses,  and  within  the  Church  in  the  reforming  councils 
of  the  fifteenth  century  held  at  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Bale; 
the  rise  of  radical  reformers,  forerunners  of  Protestantism, 
as  Wickliffe  and  others;  the  spiritual  doctrine  of  the  Mys- 
tics ;  political  opposition  to  the  Roman  see,  dating  from  the 
old  contests  of  tne  empire  with  the  pope ;  and  especially  the 
influence  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  promoting  general 
culture,  in  hastening  the  downfall  of  scholastic  theology, 
and  in  producing  a  diligent  study  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Christian  antiquity, — are  among  the  antecedents  of  Prot- 
estantism which  deserve  special  mention.  Under  this  last 
head  the  work  of  Erasmus  is  very  important.  Protestant- 
ism, as  a  religious  system,  had  two  main  principles — viz. 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  faith, 
as  opposed  to  the  normal  authority  of  the  pope  or  the 
Church — a  principle  that  involves  the  right  of  private 
judgment;  and  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
in  contradistinction  to  salvation  by  works  or  human  merit. 
Protestantism  claimed  for  the  individual  a  direct  access  to 
the  blessing  of  the  gospel,  without  the  mediatorial  inter- 
vention of  the  Church  or  priesthood. 

I.  The  Reformation  in  (Jernutny. — The  movement  began 
here  by  the  posting  of  the  theses  of  Martin  Luther,  an 
Augustinian  monk  and  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Wit- 
tenberg, who  also  attacked  the  sale  of  indulgences,  which 
in  the  hands  of  Tetzel  and  others  was  a  source  of  flagrant 
abuses.  A  universal  strife  was  kindled  in  consequence. 
Luther  was  excomunicated  by  Pope  Leo  X.  in  1520,  but 
ho  publicly  burned  the  papal  bull,  with  the  book  of  canon 
law,  which  was  almost  equally  obnoxious  to  him.  Bv 
preaching  and  by  numerous  publications,  with  the  aid  of 
Melanchthon  and  other  coadjutors,  he  gained  numerous 
supporters  among  all  classes.  Political  opposition  to  the 
encroachments  of  Rome  seconded  his  efforts.  At  the  Diet 


of  Worms  in  1521,  however,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire.  Among  his  varied  labors  which  contributed 
to  build  up  his  cause  one  of  the  most  important  was  his 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  His  adherents  were  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed.  The  electors  of  Saxony  wero 
his  staunch  friends.  At  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  1529.  when 
a  majority  declared  against  the  Reformation,  the  "  Pro- 
test"  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  "Protestants"  was 
signed  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  margrave  of  Bran- 
denburg, the  duke  of  Brunswick-Liineburg,  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  together  with  fourteen 
cities,  including  Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  and  Constance. 
At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  15.'!0,  in  the  presence  of  Charles 
V.,  the  Protestants  presented  their  famous  Confession,  but 
a  decree  was  passed  condemning  their  cause.  The  me- 
nace involved  in  this  decree  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Protestant  Smalcaldic  League.  The  execution  of  the 
Augsburg  decree  by  Charles  V.  was  long  prevented  by 
political  complications,  which  often  proved  helpful  to 
Protestantism.  Especially  was  this  true  of  therivalship 
of  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  At  length,  in  154fi,  after 
the  death  of  Luther,  the  Smalcaldic  war  broke  out,  which 
resulted  disastrously  for  the  party  of  reform,  but  their 
cause  was  restored  after  Maurice,  duke  of  Saxony,  turned 
against  the  emperor.  The  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555)  was 
a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  defeat  on  the  part  of  tho 
emperor,  and  secured  to  Protestantism  a  legal  recognition. 
After  the  terrible  Thirty  Years'  war  in  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648)  once  more  estab- 
lished the  legal  privileges  of  Protestantism  as  one  of  the 
religions  of  the  German  empire.  The  final  result  was  that 
Northern  Germany  was  mostly  Protestant,  while  Southern 
Germany,  after  the  Catholic  reaction  and  the  labors  of  the 
Jesuits,  became  predominantly  Roman  Catholic. 

II.  The    Jtr/urmatiou    ill    (German)    Switzerland. — Tho 
leader    of    the    Protestant    movement    here    was    Ulrich 
Zwingle,  who  became  pastor  at  Zurich  in  1519.     Imbued 
with  the  Erasraian  culture,  but  a  robust  and  fervent  advo- 
cate of  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,   he 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  inducing  the  city  of  Zurich 
to  abolish  the  old  system  and  become  a  separate  Protestant 
Church  (1524).     Public  disputations,  as  well  as  sermons 
from  the  pulpit,  and  books  and  pamphlets,  were  agencies 
employed  in  Switzerland,  as  elsewhere,  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  Reformed  doctrine.     Bale  (1529),  Berne  (1528), 
St.  Gall  (1528),  and  Schaffhausen  (1529)  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Zurich.     The  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  also  a 
political  one;  the  movement  for  reform  in  the  Church  \\;is 
identified  with  republican  principles  and  patriotic  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  public  morals,  and  in  opposition 
to  tho  corrupting  foreign  influence  which  had  drawn  the 
Swiss  away  from  their  homes  to  serve  as  mercenary  sol- 
diers.     As  the  consequence   of  dissensions  between   tho 
Protestants   and    Catholic   cantons,    war    broke  out,    and 
Zwingle   himself   fell    in    battle  in   1531.     The   cause  of 
Protestantism  received  a  severe  blow  by  its  defeat  in  this 
struggle,  but  afterward,  in  a  great  degree,  recovered  its 
fortunes,  especially  after  Geneva  espoused  the  Reformed 
faith.     The  Zwinglians  differed  from  the  Lutherans  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  former  considering  it  a 
mnemonic  or  memorial  feast,  intended  to  call  vividly  to 
mind  tho  Saviour's  death  ;  the  latter  holding  that  while 
transubstantiation  is  to  be  denied,  Christ  is  actually  re- 
ceived in  the  sacrament,  even  by  the  unbelieving  commu- 
nicant.    The  division  occasioned  by  this  controversy,  and 
by  the  vehement  repugnance  of  Luther  to  the  Zwinglian 
opinions,  divided  and  weakened  the  Protestant  power  at  a 
critical  epoch. 

III.  The  Jleformation  in  the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms. — 
Protestantism  spread  northward,  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Germans  and  of  preachers  sent  forth  from  the 
great  Protestant  seminary  of  Wittenberg.     Christian  II., 
king  of  Denmark,  first  favored  Protestantism,  but  after- 
ward drew  back  from  its  support.  I'ndcr  Frederic  I.  (1523— 
33),by  whom  he  was  supplanted,  the  Reformation  extended 
itself,  and  it  acquired  a  legal  establishment  in  Denmark 
under  Christian  III.     The  Lutheran  doctrine  and  a  con- 
stitution with   bishops  or  superintendents,  which  Luther 
had  approved,  wero  accepted.     Protestantism  was  intro- 
duced into  Norway  in  1537  in  connection  with  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  country  to  Denmark.     The  Reformed  doctrine 
was  first  preached  in  Sweden  in  1519;  it  was  favored  by 
Gustavus  vasa  (1523-60),  and  was  formally  adopted  at  the 
Diet  of  Westeras  in  1527.     The  ecclesiastical  property  fell 
for  the  most  part  into  the  possession  of  the  nobles.     Sub- 
sequent efforts  to  restore  Roman  Catholicism  proved  abor- 
tive. 

IV.  Th-e  Reformation  in  Sfaronic  Countries. — Lutheranism 
was  favorably  viewed  by  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia.     Prot- 
estantism was  strongly  established  in  that  country.     Tho 
refusal  of  its  adherents  to  join  Ferdinand  of  Austria  in 
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ili"  Smalcaldie  war  brought  upon  them, especially  after  the 

defeat  i,r  tin-  I'm  .  "  ition. 

Toleration    w:l-    continued    only   t"  lilt-    anti    Lutheran    llus- 

!                               1 1  v   -pi  cad   into  I'oli-h  i ' 
l,iv"iii:i.  al-o  into   !'"!:ill'l.       In  thji  1:1-1  llltry  <l  i  --en-ion 

broke  (HI!  between  the  Lutherans  Mid  *  and  further 

Itletion  ill'  l'nit;ii  i:ini-m  , 

which  gained  many  adherflDti  amun^thc  higher  <•! 

•  rnied   :i    union   of  Sell- 

doinir  in  I."i72.     SL'ismund  II.,  the  kin;,-,  was  favorable  to 
ill*-  Reformed  doctrine. 

V.  '/7y    /.' 

were  settled  in  (hi-  country,  who  brought  in  the  Lutheran 
aided  in  dit!u-in^  it  !>v  t in-  HoV 

Brethren  iiinl  by  Waldenn-i.  The  nrw  faith  made  rapid 
:!y  in  tin'  cities  and  ;iniM,iL'  ||,,.  noble". 

l!ut  the  civil  v,:  ,  coupled  with  llie  doctrinal 

ween  Lutherans  !mo-tly  German")  :in<i 

:.  checked    it"    L_'lnwth.     Itrcll 
Strung,    hnwe\  er.    until    it   U  a  -    w  e;l  Kr  lie- 1    :ill'I    reduced    hy  the 

liilnr-  "f  the  .Ic-iiil-  and  the  meii-urcs  of  (hi1  Catholic,   rc- 

llet  ion. 

VI.  '/'/;.•  Reformation    !n   Geneva. — The   pioneer   in   Ilio 
work  nf  introducing    I'  .1   intu  I  icuev  a  was  \Vil- 
lium   Farel,  a   Frenchman,  who  preceded   ('ah  in.  ;mil   by 

wlln-e    influence  Calvin   '-\:i      in'ln<'eil    to    e-talili-h    him-elt' 

I  .'loll  I.        The     l)iMll,l|i     (if    Geneva     hi  I.elled 

illnl    Pmtc"tanti-iu    legally    aeee]itei|    in    I 
li"in.il  vigor.  I'""  -chohir-hip.  and  indomitable-  energy  of 
D,  in  e  nuiei'tiitn  with  his  systematic  organizing  <:< 

I  hi-  name  to  become  familiar  aii'l  his  in!' 
powerfully  felt,  nut  only  within  the  wall-  of  tin-  city,  where 

•ee|iti-l,  all'i   where  hi-   will   he"ani(>.  after 

Ion;;  struggles  with  adv  crdarics,  predominant,  hut  also  in 
other  conn: .  Uyill   I''ranee.  liis  nat i\  e  lati'l.      Ho 

:i  ll<l  I !c-ia-tical 

in-litulion-  i"  upon  tile  Lord's  Sup- 

]ier  was  intermediate  between  that  of  /Cvvingle  and  the  theory 
of  Luther,  but  it  was  one  which  tho  Zwinglian  churches 

ennl'1    a pt.     The  two  streams    •  "tc-tanti"m 

•  illy  mingled   in   fine.     Tahiti   asserted   likewise  the 

divine  predestination  and  election — :v  doctrine  on  which 

the    1  first    united      in    term-  which  went 

!   the  view  which  the   Lutherans  were  inclined  to 

of  the  Lord's  Su|i|ier  and  of  i  I, 

-tity  "  I ami;  the  distinguishing  features 

ol  'Calvinism  —  a  system  which  was  delined  with  great  clcar- 

II  Calvin's  Innlilllti'il  "/   T/no/'ii/i/.        The-e   tenets,  aSSO- 
ciated    with   the    l're-h\teiiaii    polity,  which   Calvin    al-o 

founded  at   QenerB,  wets  a pted  ipy  the  I'rotestmits  of 

France,   Scotland,    Holland,   and   other   countries.     Thus, 
Protestants  were  di\  ided  under  two  great  classes — tho  Lu- 

1  ••  (he  Reformed, "this  lust  term  being  specially 
applied  to  the  adherents  of  the  Swiss  type  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Xumeniiis  foreigners — most  of  them  exiled  from 
other  countries  for  their  faith  -resorted  to  Geneva,  many 
of  whom  were  naturalized,  and  many  others,  h 

.  in.  returned  a-<  mi--ionarii^  to  their  own 
holm-.  Genera  became  to  the  Romanic  countries  and  to 
tin-  lands  v,  1  (  alvinistn  what  Wittenberg  was 

to  the  ili-ci]'h-  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon.     Tho  princi 

Bil  leader  there,  after  Calvin,  was  his  accomplished  pupil, 
eta, 
VI  [.    Tli:  it  in  France. — A.  class  of  mystics, 

i    Li-fei  rn  was  tho  most  conspicuous,  and  among 

whom  were  Manrarct.  sister  of  I'rancis  I.  and  i|iiceu  of  Na- 
varre, and  lirieonnet.  bishop  of  .Meaux.  sympathized  with 
tlie  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  though  they  wore 
to  tin-  traditional  doctrine  of  the  sacraments. 
Iliiniaui-m  was  favorable  to  reform,  and  Francis  T.,  who 

was  proud  of  beill.^  st\le  1  tl father  of  letter 

iiged  innovation  up  to  :i  certain  decree  when  his  in: 

i. ted  him  to  lend  it  assistance.     On  other  occasions  ho 

utorof  Prote-tantism  at  home,  even  when, 

out  of  hostility  to  the  emperor,  he  was  giving  help  to  Lu- 

•lism  in  Germany.  Mis  vacillation  was  productive 
of  jrreiil  mischief,  "i  et.  Protestantism,  mainly  from  tho 
intluence  of  Calvin  anil  of  Geneva,  gained  a  foothold  in 
France  in  his  rci^n.  liis  successor,  Henry  I  L,  was  inimi- 
cal to  the  Reformed  faith,  especially  after  the  Treaty  of 
Chateau  Camhre.-is  with  Spain.  Nevertheless  Protestant- 
ism in  his  rei^n  made  threat  progress.  In  15.^8  it  w.i 
timatc'l  th:..  •  -iMHi  places  of  Reformed  wor.-hip 

scattereil    over     Frai and    congregations    numbering 

400,000  organized  after  the  German  pattern.  In  1559  they 
ventured  to  hold  agcnoral  synod  in  Paris.  The  Huguenots, 
as  they  were  called,  became,  by  the  force  of,  Ircmn-tanccs, 
a  political  party.  The  family  of  Guise  gained  -ueh  as- 
ceii'leiicy  ill  the  government  during  the  reii;n  of  the  young 
Francis  1..  and  eventually  under  Charles  VllL.astn 
into  inevitable  conflict  with  the  great  houses  of  Bourbon 
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mil  i  'hatillon,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Guises  set  tin  in 

up  a  -  intolerant  champion-  of  the  old  reli  1:011.     'I  h" 
'  t'-al   and  religion-   element  - 
of  oppo-il  i. .  Tin    Pi ,,!'     Mnt  -   toiiii-l 

i,d  their  faith,  and  the  latter 
of  w  hom  honored  it  l'\  a  -i^'nally  pure  and  ele\  : 

Allth  !  oii-c'l.  but    tiliall 

the    PniTc-tant    can-e.      Hi-    h-'i'.i'-    w  it'c,  .Icrione   d'Al 

the    mother    of    Henry    i\".,    wa--    their    st-';i '  It.i -f    defender. 

'flu-   hi-toryof  the   Reformat  inn    in   I'ran.'o   would    iiiclndi' 

a    full    narrative    of    the    civil    wa  liet    of    St. 

lius    in    l.'i'ij    I'rantcl    i,   the   Ilii^mnot-   a    m. 
of  toleration.      Hut    the 
op.-ned   the   Ion-;  an d    b! l\    struggle  wbi-  with 

intei  v  .  dou  n  to  tli  f  Henrv    1  \ 

the    Ldiel    of    Nalll'  •  in, I,, 

_'ion- 
i-ts   were   ,-]aus;htcred.  wa-  due   to  Catharine  de'  Mdl 

of  political. 

noli  v..  •,  minority  of  the  nation,  hut  l,e-idi 

noblei  wlio  :,.,i  i  ,  theli 

multitude  nf  the   sober  and  iulrdli."  lasses   and 

of  the  inhabitants  of  towns.  Tin*  Kdiet  of  Xante-,  follow- 
ing upon  the  ahjuration  of  Henry  IV..  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  id'  I  or  declining  party,  hi;' 

fnrni   '  i   defence   with  political  pm 

of  an    extraordinary    diameter,    which    they   i lii 1    to 

hold  until  the  time  of  ltiche!n  acre  time-  in  the 

c.mrsc  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  the  Pmte-tant  cause 
1  likely  to  triumph  in   I 

untry  was  the  tragic  event  of  tho 
Reformation. 

VIII.  The  Reformation  in  l/i.  .\:i!,:rl,iiidi. — The  inhab- 
d  the  Low  Countries   were  highly  prosperous  and 

intelligent.     The  contiguity  of  the  country  to   Germany 
and  France  facilitated  the  incoming  of  Prote.-tant  opinions; 
nits  and  emigrants  brought  them  over  from  England. 
In  1523  two  persons  were  put  to  death  at  Brussels  as 
tics — an  event  that  called  forth  a  stirring  hymn  from  tho 
pen  of  Luther.     The  persecuting  edicts  of  Charles  V.  led 
to  the  destruction  of  a  great  number  of  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands.     Grutius  makes  the  whole  number  who  per- 
i-hod in  this  reign  100,000 — probablyan  exaggerated  cui 
mate.     Philip  II.,  who  was  unpopular  in  .f  his 

dominions,  set  about  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws 
against  heresy.     The  cruelties  of  the  Inquisition,  in  con- 
nection with  tho  evident  purpose  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  the  country  and  subject  it  to  Spanish  absolnti-m,  pr, 
voked  armed  resistance.     The  hero  of  the  great    revolt, 

which  was  a  struggle  for  political  and  religious  freed 

was  William  of  Orange.  In  the  course  of  the  protr 
conflict  a  Protestant  state  grew  up  in  the  North  under  tho 
lead  of  Orange,  while  the  southern  provinces  finally  sub- 
mitted to  Spain  and  retained  the  old  form  of  religion.  Tho 
Dutch  republic  confronted  the  whole  power  of  Spain  and 
achieved  its  independence.  At  first,  Lutheninism.  had 
been  introduced  into  Holland,  but  tho  C'alvinistic  typo  of 
doctrine  and  polity  prevailed,  and  wag  incorporated  in 
tho  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  tho  country.  Tho  ('••:!• 
fettio  Helyieu  was  composed  in  1561,  and  was  revised  and 
adopted  by  a  synod  at  Antwerp  in  1546. 

I X.  The  Reformation  in  Kiuflaml  unit  S'-'*tlnn<l. — The  Lol- 
lards, a  remnant  of  the  followers  of  WicklilTe.  were  nu- 
merous in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury among  the  lower  clasfcs.     The  revival  of  learning 
prepared  the  ground  for  ecclesiastical  change.  The  fri 

of  the  "new  learning"  had  a  spirited  contest  with  tho 
devotees  of  scholasticism.  .More.  Colet.  and  L'rasmus 
during  his  stay  in  England,  exerted  themselves  in  behalf 
of  letters  and  against  superstition.  The  writings  of  Luther 
found  readers,  especially  among  young  men  at  tho  univer- 
sities. Tyndalc's  translation  of  tho  Bible  was  eagerly 
perused,  notwithstanding  the  efTorlx  of  the  authorities  to 
suppress  it,  anil  the  martyrdom  of  its  author.  Tho  Ref- 
ormation in  England  had  two  distinct  sources,  which  at 
times  worked  in  conjunction  with  one  another.  The  first 
was  tho  moral  and  religious  feeling,  which  was  enlisted 
in  favor  of  tho  Protestant  movement.  The  second  was  the 
tjiutni  political  opposition  to  the  foreign  rule  of  the  papacy, 
which  was  reinforced  by  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  attempting  to  procure  a  divorce  from 
Catharine  of  Aragon.  The  reluctance  of  Clement  VII.  to 
(imply  with  the  king's  petition  roused  Henry  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  clergy  and  to  oblige  them  to  declare  him 
tho  head  of  th.'  church  of  England.  Finally,  he  cut  the 
knot  by  marrying  Anne  Ilolcyn  without  the  papal  permis- 
sion in  15,'I2.  This  was  followed  by  the  Act  of  Supren 
which  put  an  end  to  papal  authority  in  England.  In 
followed  the  act  for  aoolishing  the  i 
eating  their  property.  The  king  still  professed  the  i 
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olic  dogmas.  There  was  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  party 
in  the  Church,  the  leader  of  the  former  being  Cranmer, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  pure  and  upright  in- 
tentions, but  of  a  timid  nature.  The  Protestants  were  led 
in  the  council  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  king's  vicegerent 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  Ten  Articles  (1530)  were,  on 
the  whole,  favorable  to  the  Protestant  side.  Hut  the  bitter 
matrimonial  experiences  of  the  king,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  Catholic  rebellion  in  the  North,  led  to  the  issuing 
of  the  Six  Articles  (1539),  which  were  more  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  interest ;  and  the  same  circumstances  caused  the 
fall  of  Cromwell  (1540).  Cranmer  was  saved  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  opposing  faction  by  the  king's  personal 
favor.  On  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  accession 
of  young  Edward  VI.  (1517)  the  Protestant  party  ob- 
tained complete  control.  In  his  brief  reign,  under  the 
auspices  of  Cranmer  and  his  associates,  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  received  its  constitution,  liturgy,  and 
creed.  Evangelical  theologians  from  the  Continent  filled 
the  chairs  of  theology  in  the  universities.  Under  Mary 
(1553-58),  the  successor  of  Edward,  the  old  order  of 
things,  the  papal  supremacy  included,  was  restored.  Her 
matrimonial  connection  with  Philip  II.  and  subservience 
to  Spain,  and  the  popular  sympathy  excited  by  the  mai- 
tyrdom  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimcr,  and  others,  prepared 
the  nation  for  the  restoration  of  Protestantism  under  the 
auspices  of  Elizabeth  in  1558.  During  her  long  reign  the 
Protestant  religion  took  firm  root  in  English  soil.  The 
defeat  of  tho  Spanish  Armada  (1588)  rendered  it  certain 
that  the  authority  of  the  papacy  could  not  be  reinstated 
by  foreign  intervention.  The  conservatism  of  Elizabeth 
in  matters  of  religion  provoked  into  activity  the  Puritan 
sentiment,  which  was  anxious  to  assimilate  English  Prot- 
estantism to  that  of  the  Continent,  where  numerous  Eng- 
lish exiles  had  lived  during  the  preceding  reign.  The 
Puritans  likewise  demanded  a  greater  independence  for 
tho  Church  in  relation  to  the  state  than  the  Tudor  love  of 
power  and  a  widespread  feeling  of  repugnance  to  ecclesi- 
astical control  would  allow.  The  result  was  the  division 
of  the  Church  of  England  into  two  great  parties,  whoso 
contests  fill  many  a  page  of  English  history  for  the  cen- 
tury that  followed  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 

In  Scotland,  at  the  outbreaking  of  the  Reformation,  the 
clergy  were  ignorant  and  vicious,  and  the  Church  was  in 
possession  of  a  great  portion  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
kingdom.  The  evangelical  doctrine,  of  which  John  Knox 
was  tho  most  effective  apostle,  gained  a  lodgment  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  nobles  was 
founded  partly  in  religious  conviction  and  partly  in  the 
desire  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  property  of  the 
Church.  Protestantism  in  the  Calvinistic  and  Presbyterian 
form  was  legally  established  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament in  1560.  The  events  of  the  reign  of  Mary  Stuart 
proved  that  the  new  faith  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts 
of  the  middle  class  of  the  Scottish  nation  to  be  dislodged. 
The  Presbyterian  system  was  fully  established  in  1592. 

X.  The  Reformation  in  Itnly  and  Spain. — Protestantism 
in  these  countries  had  several  peculiar  characteristics.  Its 
disciples  were  confined  to  tho  higher,  cultivated,  classes, 
and  the  Reformed  faith  took  no  root  among  tho  people  at 
large.  Protestantism  was  also  a  thing  of  degrees.  Main- 
held  the  doctrine  of  justification  in  tho  sense  of  the  Re- 
formers, but  felt  little  repugnance  toward  the  old  view  of 
the  sacraments  and  the  hierarchical  government  of  the 
Church.  Tho  societies  of  professed  Protestants  were  secret. 
In  Italy  there  was  a  widespread  desire  of  Church  reform, 
in  which  eminent  Catholics — such  as  Caraffa,  Contarini, 
and  other  members  of  the  "  Oratory  of  Divine  Love  "—par- 
ticipated. Some  of  them  were  subsequently  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  reaction,  which  aimed  at  the  purification  of  morals 
and  discipline,  but  at  the  same  time  crushed  dissent  and 
schism  with  an  iron  hand.  In  Naples,  Venice,  Florence, 
and  other  cities  there  were  Protestant  churches.  Eminent 
preachers  like  Ochino  and  theologians  like  Peter  Martyr 
privately  espoused  the  Protestant  faith.  These  were  driven 
into  exile,  and  Protestantism  was  extirpated  in  Italy  by 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Index  Expurga- 
torinti,  and  the  other  agencies  of  the  strict  and  ascetic  party 
which  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Church,  and  which 
suppressed  also  the  moderate  evangelical  Catholics  of 
the  school  of  Contarini.  In  Spain  there  were  Protestant 
churches  at  Seville  and  Valladolid.  The  writings  of  Lu- 
ther and  of  other  Reformers  were  secretly  introduced  into 
the  country,  as  they  were  in  large  numbers  into  Italy.  But 
in  Spain  also  the  Inquisition,  with  its  antoi  da  fe  (1559- 
60),  did  its  work  thoroughly.  GEORGE  P.  FISHER. 

Reformatories.  See  JUVENILE  OFFENDERS,  by  REV. 
B.  K.  PEIRCE,  S.  T.  D. 

Reformed  Church  of  America.  This  was  known 
prior  to  1867  as  tho  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church 


in  North  America,  a  name  which  exactly  described  it,  as 
Protestant  vs.  Roman;  Itfformed — i.  e.  Calvinistic  in  doc- 
trine and  non-prelatical  in  order;  Dutch,  as  descended  from 
Holland  and  inheriting  its  religious  type.  The  first  settlers 
in  New  Amsterdam  brought  with  them  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  visitor  of  the  sick,  and  soon  after  1620  a  church  organ- 
ization was  formed.  Tho  emigration  from  Holland  fol- 
lowed the  Raritan,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Mohawk  rivers 
and  their  affluents,  and  at  first  was  considerable,  but  after 
the  English  conquest  in  10G4  fell  off  rapidly.  Still,  tho 
Hollanders  held  tho  ground  they  had  taken,  and  every- 
where multiplied  ministers  and  churches.  Their  subse- 
quent growth  was  hindered  by  three  great  causes — too 
great  tardiness  in  relinquishing  the  Dutch  language  in 
public  worship;  a  bitter  controversy  among  themselves  on 
the  question  whether  they  should  act  independently  of  tho 
mother-Church  in  supplying  their  pulpits;  and  tho  waste 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  whoso  chief  scenes  of  conflict  in 
the  Middle  States  lay  in  tho  territory  occupied  by  the  Dutch. 
But  after  the  return  of  peace  the  denomination  consolidated 
its  institutions  and  set  to  work  repairing  the  desolations  of 
the  past.  It  increased  its  funds  for  educational  purposes, 
enlarged  its  corps  of  theological  professors,  prosecuted  in 
various  directions  missionary  enterprises  at  home,  and  also 
engaged  in  tho  same  work  abroad — at  first,  in  connection 
with  other  denominations,  afterward  independently.  At 
the  present  time  it  numbers  510  churches,  550  ministers, 
and  nearly  80,000  communicants,  who  are  organized  into 
34  classes,  4  particular  synods,  and  1  General  Synod.  Tho 
strength  of  the  denomination  lies  at  the  East,  but  four 
classes  have  been  formed  among  the  sixty  or  eighty  thou- 
sand Hollanders  who  withiu  thirty  years  have  sought  a 
home  in  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  AVisconsin. 

The  Church  is  eminently  confessional.  It  owns  five 
creeds — the  Apostles',  the  Nicene,  tho  (so-called)  Athana- 
sian,  the  Belgic  Confession,  and  the  Canons  of  Dordrecht. 
It  requires  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  to  bo  taught  in  fam- 
ilies and  schools,  and  also  to  be  regularly  explained  from, 
tho  pulpit  on  tho  Lord's  Day.  A  short  compendium  of  this 
catechism  is  the  standard  of  doctrine  for  all  who  seek  full 
communion;  and  ministers  arc  required  to  pledge  them- 
selves in  writing  not  to  promulgate  any  change  of  views 
they  may  make  without  previously  consulting  the  classis 
to  which  they  belong.  There  is  a  Liturgy,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  optional,  but  the  forms  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  of  ordination,  and  of  church  discipline  arc 
of  imperative  obligation.  Nor  is  any  psalmody  allowed  to 
be  used  unless  it  has  been  approved  by  tho  General  Synod. 

The  affairs  of  each  congregation  arc  managed  by  a  con- 
sistory, consisting  of  ciders  and  deacons  chosen  for  two 
years,  but  in  such  a  way  that  only  one-half  go  out  of  office 
at  once.  The  elders,  with  the  pastor,  receive  and  dismiss 
members  and  exercise  discipline;  the  deacons  have  charge 
of  the  alms.  Both  together  are  trustees  of  the  church,  hold 
its  property,  and  call  its  minister.  Ex-members  of  this 
body  constitute  what  is  called  the  "great  consistory,"  who 
may  be  summoned  to  give  advice  when  necessary.  Tho 
minister  and  one  elder  from  each  congregation  in  a  certain 
district  constitute  a  classis,  which  supervises  spiritual  mat- 
ters in  that  district.  Four  ministers  and  four  elders  from 
each  classis  in  a  larger  district  make  a  particular  synod, 
with  similar  powers.  And  representatives  from  each  classis, 
proportioned  in  numbers  to  the  size  of  the  classis,  consti- 
tute the  General  Synod,  which  has  supervision  of  the  whole, 
and  is  a  court  of  the  last  resort  in  judicial  cases. 

Rutgers  College,  founded  in  1770  in  New  Jersey,  and 
Hope  College  (1865),  Michigan,  arc  controlled  by  members 
of  this  Church.  Tho  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  has  four  professors  and  a  library  of  30,000 
volumes.  Foreign  missions  are  maintained  in  Japan,  in 
Amoy,  China,  and  in  the  Madura  district,  India.  There 
are  16  missionaries,  29  churches,  1600  communicants,  and 
the  annual  outlay  is  about  $70,000.  The  Board  of  Domes- 
tic Missions  aids  in  sustaining  nearly  a  hundred  churches 
and  expends  about  $40,000.  The  Board  of  Education  aids 
between  eighty  and  ninety  students  in  the  various  stages  of 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  and  expends  about  $30,000. 
A  Board  of  Publication  has  existed  for  twenty  years  and 
done  considerable  good  work,  but  of  late  has  been  much 
embarrassed  financially.  The  salient  characteristics  of 
the  Church  arc  zeal  for  doctrine,  for  order,  and  for  a  learn- 
ed ministry,  unyielding  attachment  to  its  own  views  and 
usages,  and  a  large  charity  for  all  other  Christians. 

T.  W.  CHAMBERS. 

Reformed  Episcopal  Church.  There  have  always 
existed  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  two  different 
parties  or  schools  of  thought,  popularly  known  as  the 
High  Church  party  and  the  Low  Church  or  Evangelical 
party.  But  during  the  ten  years  previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church — as  the  origina- 
tors of  that  movement  still  claim — a  change  took  place 
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in  the  policy  of  the  High  Church  party,  which  finally  led 
to  a  separation.  Ill  tlii!  lull  of  IS7I!  a  meeting  nl'  the 
Kvati'.'elii'al  Alii. nice  was  held  in  New  York  City,  in  which 
a  few  clergymen  uf  the  Lpi-oopal  Church  participated. 
Hut  their  course  in  MI  doin;r.  and  in  joining  with  mi: 
of  <«thrr  denominations  in  :i  eMiimiuni"i>  Mrrioe,  drevr  on 
them  the  seven-  animadv ersion  of  many  of  llu-ir  brethren; 
and  tlie  settled  discontent  then  culminated  in  tho  forma- 
tion of  ii  separate  organi/ation. 

i in  lice.  1!.  IS7;i,  a  small  number  of  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, under  the  presidency  of  Rti  Eler.  George  |ia\id  Cum- 

II.  I).,  previously  assistant  bishop  of  the  1'rotc-tant 
opal  Church  in  Kentucky,  assembled  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  proceeded,  after  deliberation,  to  pa 
follow -ing  resolution  :  ••  That  we  whose  mimes  an-  appended 
to  the  call  for  this  inci'ting.  as  presented  by  liishop  Cum 
luit:-,  do  hero  and  now,  in  huinblo  rcliunce  upon  \ [mighty 
I  i  ml,  origan  i/<-  our-e]\  cs  into  a  Church,  to  be  known  by  tho 
si\lc  and  title  of  •  The  Reformed  Episcopal  chureh,'  in 
conformity  with  the  following  Heda ration  of  I'l  inoiplc-, 
and  with  the  lit.  Kcv.  George  David  Cummin*.  D.  D.,  as 
our  pre-iding  bishop:  1.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  Church, 
holding  -tin  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints,"  declares 
its  belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments as  the  word  of  Uod  and  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and 

practice;     iu      the-     ciecd     ' imolll.V     Called     the     ApOStleS* 

Ci.  cd  ;'  in  the  divine  institution  of  the  sacraments  of  bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  in  the  doctrines  of  grace 
substantially  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Thirty-nine  Arti- 
cles of  Religion.  II.  This  Church  recognizes  and  adheres 
to  episcopacy,  not  as  of  divine  right,  but  as  a  very  ancient 
ami  desirable  form  of  church  polity.  III.  This  Church, 
retaining  a  liturgy  which  shall  not  be  imperative  or  re- 
pressive of  freedom  in  prayer,  accepts  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon I'rayer  as  it  was  revised,  proposed,  and  recomnn 
for  use  by  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Kpis- 
copal  Chureh  A.  D.  1785,  reserving  full  liberty  to  alter, 
abridge,  enlarge,  and  amend  the  same,  as  may  seem  most 
conducive  to  the  edification  of  the  people,  'provided  that 
the  -  t  the  faith  be  kept  entire.'  IV.  This 

Church  condemns  and  rejects  the  following  erroneous  and 
strange  doctrines  as  contrary  to  God's  word :  /'iVsf,  that 
iiureh  (if  Christ  exists  only  in  one  order  or  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity;  meuml,  that  Christian  mini-tcrs  arc 
'priests  '  in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  all  believers 
are  '  a  royal  priesthood  :'  iliirtl,  that  the  Lord's  table  is  an 
altar  on  which  the  oblation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
is  offered  anew  to  tho  Father:  fourth,  that  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  presence  in  the  elements 
of  bread  and  wine;  fifth,  that  regeneration  is  inseparably 
connected  with  baptism." 

The  members  of  the  new  Church  then  completed  their 

organization  by  tho  appointment  of  officers  and  cominit- 

t'-i •-,  and  the  adoption  of  provisional  rules,  and  proceeded 

to  elect  the  Rev.  Charles  Edward  Cheney,  1).  I).,  of  Chi- 

issionary  bishop. 

'flic  new  Church  grew  gradually  and  steadily.  Its  lead- 
in,'  men  proceeded  to  revise  the  Hook  of  Common  I'rayer, 
this  work  was  finally  accomplished  and  the  revised 
book  adopted  at  the  second  General  Council  held  at  New 
York  in  May.  [>7I.  At  this  time  it  also  adopted  its  con- 
stitution and  canons.  Tho  third  General  Council  was  held 
at  Chicago  in  May,  1875,  at  which  the  articles  of  faith  of 
the  Church  were  adopted.  At  the  present  date  (July  1, 
1876)  this  Church  has  three  bishops — Bishop  Cheney, 
Bishop  William  II.  .Nicholson,  I).  1).,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Eter.  Ivlward  Cridgo  of  Victoria,  liritish  Columbia,  the 
latter  of  whom  is  not  yet  consecrated.  Bishop  Cummins 
died  very  suddenly  June  26,  1870.  The  Church  has  about 
ity  parishes  and  mission-stations,  and  is  doing  con- 
siderable work  among  the  freedmen  of  South  Carolina. 
Its  strength  is  slowly  but  constantly  incrca-mg.  A  num- 
ber of  its  mini-ters  bav no  from  tho  Methodist  Church, 

1   some  from  tho  Presbyterian,  attracted  by  its  order 

and  liturgy.  This  Church  is  not  bounded  by  any  national 
or  territorial  divisions,  nor  aro  its  parishes  limited  within 
any  geographical  lines.  It  has  extended  into  Canada,  and 
has  a  number  of  nourishing  pat  isbe-1  in  the  maritime  prov- 
inces. It  haa  establi-hcd  a  dose  tVdciativo  union  with  tho 
Free  Church  of  Kn^tand,  and  has  two  newspapers.  Tho 
re\  ised  Book  of  Common  Prayer  allows  liberty  in  extem- 
poraneous prayer.  The  use  of  this  book  is  obligatory  at 
morning  Sunday  services,  and  optional  at  other  times. 

This  Church  rcpudi.r  -trine  of  tho  apostolic 

succession,  but  recognizes  officially  tho  orders  of  other 
Christian  churches  as  equally  valid  with  it?  own,  consider- 
in;;  tin  tc-t  of  a  Church's  legitimacy  to  be  the  purity  of 
ii-  faith  and  the  divine  blessing  on  its  work.  In  tho 
words  of  its  2-lth  Article,  *'  This  Church  values  its  historic 
ministry,  but  rcco<rni/es  and  honors  as  e<]iially  valid  the 
ministry  of  other  chut  is  t;0d  the  Holy  Ghost 


has   :<  I    their  work   with    demonstration    and 

."     The  bishop  in  this  Chureh  is  simply  ;,nui««  iultr 
.  a  pre-byter,  with  the  right  to  perform  certain  • 

I    acts — not  a  father,  but  an  elder  brother.     The 
PS  in  the  council,  which  is  the  stipienie  legislative 

power,  do    not   sit   as   a   separate    bouse,  bl  h    tho 

presbyters.  This  rhurch  rejects  tin-  hierarchical  system, 
and  all  that  is  technically  known  as  the  sacramental 
theory,  ll  ha-  no  earthly  altar,  plio-t.  or  sacrifice.  It 

•n  a-  to  the  Lord's  Supper  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
L'7th  A  r  tide,  from  which  the  lollop  iuir  i-  an  c\t  ract  :  ••  \Yc 
teed  on  Christ  only  through  his  word,  and  only  by  faith 
and  prayer;  and  wo  feed  on  him  whether  at  our  private 
devotions  or  in  our  no  or  on  any  occasion  of 

public  worship,  or  in  the  memorial  symholi-m  of  the  Sup- 
pi  T."      It  i-  claimed  that  this  Church  ha 
beyond  any  other  in  making  it  obligatory  upon  e\  cry  mill 
i*ter,  in  celebrating  the  Lord'-  Supper,  to  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  all  wdio  love  the  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  to  participate.      In  admini.-tcring  the  clement*  tho 
minister  is  directed  to  say  to  all  tho  communi 
ing  around  tho  table,  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
which  was  given  for  you.  preserve  your  bodies  and  souls 
unto    everlasting   life!"    and   then,   when    delivering  the 
bread  to  each, '•  Take  and  cat  thi-  t,,',tnt  in  remciuiM 
that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart,  by 
faith,   with   thanksgiving."     A  similar  change  from    tho 
Protestant  Episcopal  form  is  made  in  delivering  tin.  cup. 
Tho  baptismal  service  contains  no  statement  of  the  re- 
generation of  tho  recipient.     Baptism  is  merely  the  means 
whereby  children  and  adults  become  members  of  the  visible 
Church.  llEitBEHT  B.  TUHNER. 

Reformed  Presbyterians,  a  religious  body  in  Scot- 
land and  tho  IT.  S.,  often  called  COVKXAM  KIIS  or  c\ 
MANS  (which  see),  originating  in  1680  in  a  secession  from 
Die  national  church  of  Scotland,  on  the  ground  that  Charles 
II.  had  forfeited  his  right  to  tho  crown  by  his  repudiation 
of  tho  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.     The  first  presbytery 
of  Cameronians  in  America  was  formed  in  177-1  by  mi 
sionarics  from  Scotland,  and  shortly  after  the  Revolution 
(1782)  they  united  with  the  "  Associate  Reformed  Church," 
taking  the  latter  name.     (Seo  PRESBYTERIAN  Cnuitcn.) 

Refrac'tion  [Lat.  re/rinyere,  rffractum,  from  re, 
"again,"  "back,"  and  /rangere,  to  "  break  "]  of  Light, 
that  deflection  of  a  light-ray  from  its  rectilinear  course 
which  is  caused  by  its  passage  from  one  transparent  me- 
dium into  another  of  different  density.  When  a  ray  of 
light  falls  obliquely  upon  tho  surface  of  a  transparent  me- 
dium, a  portion  of  it  is  reflected  (see  REFLECTION)  ;  the  re- 
maining portion  enters  tho  medium,  is  bent  aside  at  its 
point  of  entrance,  but  after  that  pursues  a  straight  path 
through  tho  transparent  body.  It  the  medium  bo  homo- 
geneous, the  intromittcd  portion  is  single  ;  this  it  also  true 
of  such  crystals  as  have  for  their  primitive  form  a  cube,  a 
regular  octahedron,  or  a  rhomboidal  dodecahedron.  In  all 
other  crystals  tho  ray  is  divided  into  two  portions.  (See 
lti:n:  UTION,  DOUBLE.)  Tho  deflection  of  the  light-ray  is 
governed  by  fixed  laws,  and  tho  amount  of  tho  bonding  is 
invariable  for  each  refractive  medium.  These  laws  may 
bo  best  explained  through  the  figure.  Let  B  A  bo  tho 
upper  surface  of  a  refractive  medium  denser  than  air.  At 
C  draw  P  Q  perpendicular  to  B  A,  and  let  tho  incident  ray 


C  D  meet  B  A  in  C.     The  medium  below  C  being  denser 
than  the  air  above  it,  the  ray  C  D  is  bent  toward  P  Q,  mak- 
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ing  DOE  the  refracted  ray,  PCD  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  Q  C  E  the.  angle  of  refraction.  To  determine  the 
amount  of  the  deflection  about  C  as  a  centre,  describe  a 
circumference  cutting  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  in 
M  and  N,  from  which  points  draw  M  11  and  N  S  perpen- 
dicular to  P  Q.  M  K  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  N  S  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction.  (See  SINE.) 
Whatever  the  angles  themselves  be,  or  whatever  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  incident  ray,  His  found  that  for  each  refract- 
ing medium  the  sines  of  these  angles  bear  to  each  other  an 
invariable  proportion.  The  index  of  refraction  is  the  nu- 
merical expression  for  this  proportion.  When  a  light-ray 
passes  from  air  into  water,  for  instance,  the  proportion  of 
the  sines  is  13358—  to  10003—,  or  very  nearly  that  of  4 
to  3.  The  refractive  index  is  therefore  in  this  ease  ex- 
pressed by  the  fraction  f,  or  more  exactly  by  the  decimal 
].:>.'1JS2.  Direct  experiment,  as  well  as  the  general  law 
that  illuminating  and  illuminated  points  are  convertible,  de- 
termine that  if  the  ray  passes  from  the  more  refractive  me- 
dium, water,  into  the  less  refractive,  air,  the  deflection  will 
be  from  the  normal  P  Q,  and  the  refractive  index  will  be  \ , 
the  reciprocal  of  the  index  in  the  reverse  case.  The  laws 
of  single  refraction  are:  (1)  The  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction  lie  in  the  same  plane,  which  is  normal  to  the  sur- 
face separating  the  media,  at  the  point  of  incidence.  (2) 
The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  multiplied  by  a  constant  quantity, 
which  is  invariable  for  each  medium.  The  ray  on  entering 
the  more  refractive  medium  is  bent  toward  the  normal,  and 
in  entering  the  less  refractive  medium  is  bent  from  the  nor- 
mal by  the  same  amount;  the  ray  can  therefore  always  re- 
turn by  the  path  of  its  arrival,  the  refractive  index  being 
in  the  one  case  the  reciprocal  of  what  it  is  in  the  other. 

Looking  at  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  ray,  how- 
ever oblique,  which  falls  upon  A  13  from  the  air  above,  will 
bo  refracted  toward  P  Q.  The  reverse  is  not,  however,  inva- 
riably true.  If  a  ray  passes  upward  through  the  water,  at 
certain  angles  refraction  is  impossible.  Let  the  ray  (1  C, 
following  the  law  of  the  sines,  just  graze  the  surface  of  the 
water  B  A  after  being  refracted  from  PQ;  then  any  ray 
which  enters  the  water  between  G  and  B  from  the  direction 
F,  as  F  0,  cannot  be  refracted ;  for  the  portion  after  bend- 
ing at  its  proper  angle  would  be  within  the  water,  where 
no  change  of  direction  would  be  possible.  The  ray  which 
cannot  bo  refracted  is,  therefore,  totally  reflected.  Total 
reflection  at  times  causes  the  bottoms  of  very  shallow  ponds 
to  be  invisible  to  an  eye  at  a  certain  angle  from  them. 
Every  ray  of  scattered 'light,  by  which  objects  upon  the 
bottom  would  become  visible,  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  an  angle  of  total  reflection,  cannot  emerge,  and  is 
turned  downward  again. 

From  what  we  have  seen — viz.  that  the  indices  of  refrac- 
tion are  reciprocals  when  the  ray  of  light  passes  from  one 
medium  into  another,  and  vice  vemil — it  is  manifest  that 
when  a  ray  passes  through  a  medium  with  parallel  faces, 
as  a  pane  of  window-glass,  its  course  after  emergence  is 
parallel  to  the  original  direction.  All  the  rays  which  go  to 
make  up  the  image  upon  the  eye  of  an  object  so  viewed, 
therefore,  assume  their  relative  positions,  and  the  propor- 
tions are  perfect,  though  the  whole  object  is  slightly  dis- 
placed, the  amount  of  displacement  being  dependent  upon 
the  thickness  of  the  glass.  An  object  viewed  through  im- 
perfect glass,  where  the  faces  are  not  strictly  parallel,  has 
its  proportions  altered,  because  the  emergent  rays  which 
go  to  form  it  are  not  parallel,  but  diverge,  or  converge,  or 
cross  each  other,  at  all  sorts  of  angles.  It  will  bo  found 
that  the  distortion  becomes  more  striking  as  the  eye  re- 
cedes from  the  glass,  the  divergencies  being  more  notice- 
able at  a  distance.  When  the  faces  of  a  refractive  me- 
dium are  perfectly  smooth,  though  not  parallel,  the  dis- 
placement of  the  object  viewed  is  very  great,  though  the 
proportions  are  perfectly  retained.  (See  PRISM.)  Most 
optical  instruments  are  dependent  upon  refraction,  and 
are  constructed  in  accordance  with  its  laws.  When  refrac- 
tion takes  place  from  one  transparent  medium  into  an- 
other in  close  contact  with  it,  such  as  two  liquids  which 
are  superimposed,  but  do  not  mix,  or  a  solid  and  a  liquid 
that  wets  it,  the  direction  of  the  ray  is  the  same  as  though 
a  thin  film  of  air  were  between  them  ;  and  the  relative  re- 
fractive index  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  their  absolute 
refractive  indices.  If  the  first  medium  be  water,  and  the 
second  plate-glass,  whose  indices  are  respectively  $  and  |, 
the  relative  index  out  of  water  into  glass  will  be  |  -=-  f ,  or 
about  f.  (See  LENS,  MICROSCOPE,  TELESCOPE,  ABERRATION 
(SPHERICAL),  etc.  For  the  different  refrangibilities  of  each 
colored  ray  in  the  spectrum  see  PRISM,  ABERRATION  (CHRO- 
JIATIC),  LENS,  SPECTRUM  ANALYSIS,  UNDITLATORY  THEORY, 
and  OPTICS.)  The  refractive  index  of  air  (1.0003,  that  of 
the  luminiferous  ether  being  taken  as  unity),  though  so 
small  that  in  ordinary  experiments  it  may  be  neglected, 
nevertheless  produces  some  remarkable  phenomena,  even 


the  change  in  the  index  produced  by  rarefaction  and  con- 
densation in  adjacent  masses  of  air  giving  rise  to  many 
curious  appearances.  (See  MIRAGK.)  By  aerial  refraction 
the  heavenly  bodies  suffer  displacement  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer;  this  is  nil  at  the  /.enith,  and  at  its  maximum  on 
the  line  of  the  horizon.  (For  history  see  OPTICS;  for  theory 
fee  I'XDULATORY  THEORY  ;  for  natural  phenomena  see  UAIN- 
BOW.)  Heat  is  refracted  according  to  the  same  laws  as 
light.  S.  B.  HEURICK. 

Refraction,  Double  (sec  REFRACTION  OF  LIGHT),  that 
case  of  refraction  in  which  the  intromitted  portion  of  the 
light-ray  is  divided,  at  its  deflection,  into  two  rays,  each 
of  which  pursues  a  different  rectilinear  course  through  the 
medium.  Double  refraction  takes  place  in  all  transparent 
media  except  those  bodies  specified  as  fingly  refractive — 
viz.  homogeneous  bodies  uniform  in  density,  non-crystalline, 
or  isomctrically  crystallized.  (See  REFRACTION.)  At  the 
point  of  entrance  both  rays  into  which  the  incident  ray  is 
divided  are  bent — one,  the  ordinary  ray,  being  refracted 
in  the  plane  of  incidence  and  according  to  the  law  of  the 
sines;  the  other,  the  extraordinary  ray,  except  in  special 
cases,  deviating  from  the  plane  of  incidence  more  or  !r.-s 
as  the  inclination  of  this  plane  to  the  faces  of  the  crystal 
varies,  and  being  governed  by  the  law  of  extraordinary 
refraction — a  law  much  more  complex  than  the  law  of  the 
sines.  (See  UNm'LAToiiY  THEORY  OF  LIGHT.)  It  is  only 
in  the  crystalline  mineral  commonly  called  Iceland  spar 
(calcite),  which  occurs  in  large  and  beautifully-transparent 
rhombs,  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  is  conspicuous 
j_  enough  to  be  detected  by  ordi- 

nary observation.  In  these  crys- 
tals the  two  refracted  rays  into 
which  a  single  incident  ray  is 
divided  are  so  widely  divergent 
as  to  produce  two  separate  and 
distinct  images  of  any  object  seen 
through  them.  Fig.  1  shows  the  form  of  one  of  these 
rhombs.  The  angles  of  the  plane  faces  are  101°  55'  and 
78°  5';  the  faces  are  inclined  I"  each  other  in  the  angles 
105°  5'  and  74°  55'.  Three  of  the  obtuse  angles  of  the 
rhomboidal  faces  meet  to  form  each  of  two  equal  and  op- 
posite solid  angles,  and  the  straight  line  connecting  these 
solid  angles  is  the  crystalline  axis  of  symmetry.  From 
the  relation  (to  be  presently  explained)  of  this  axis  to  the 
property  of  extraordinary  refraction  within  the  crystal, 
this  axis  is  also  called  the  optie  axis.  But  by  optic  axis 
is  to  be  understood  not  one  particular  line  determinate  in 
position,  but  any  line  having  the  determinate  direction  of 
the  axis  in  the  figure.  The  rhomb,  if  fractured,  breaks  in 
planes  parallel  to  the  original  faces,  and  innumerable  mi- 
nute rhombs  may  thus  be  formed,  each  one  having  its  own 
axis.  So,  if  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  large  crystal  be 
truncated  and  replaced  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  a  ray  impinging  at  a  determinate  incidence  on  one 
of  those  planes  will  be  affected  in  the  same  way  at  what- 
ever point  it  meets  it.  If  the  incidence  is  perpendicular, 
the  ray  will  proceed  undivided  and  without  deflection  ;  in 
other  words,  in  the  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  there  is 
no  double  refraction  in  Ireland  spar.  If  the  other  angles 
and  edges  of  the  rhomb  be  cut  away  and  replaced  by 
planes  themselves  parallel  to  the  axis,  a  ray  of  light  fall- 
ing upon  any  one  of  these  lateral  planes  in  any  plane 
of  incidence  will  undergo  double  refraction,  the  energy  of 
the  manifestation  varying  with  the  position  of  the  plane 
of  incidence  and  of  the  ray  in  the  plane.  The  most  strik- 
ing effects  are  observed  when  the  plane  of  incidence  is 
perpendicular  to  the  axis;  they  diminish  as  this  plane 
approaches  coincidence  with  the  axis;  they  are  least  when 
this  coincidence  is  exact,  and  disappear  altogether  when, 
after  such  coincidence,  the  angle  of  incidence  becomes  90°. 
For  convenience,  any  plane  coincident  with  (or  parallel  to) 
the  axis  is  called  a  principal  plane ;  any  plane  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis,  a  conjugate  plane.  The  index  of  refraction 
of  the  ordinary  ray  is  1.654  in  every  plane;  that  of  the 


j  pL 

plane  arc  varied,  until,  in  the  principal  plane  and  at  the 
incidence  90°  upon  a  surface  normal  to  the  axis,  it  becomes 
1.654,  equal  to  the  ordinary  index,  and  the  two  rays  be- 
come one.  In  the  conjugate  plane,  therefore,  the  two  rays 
are  most  widely  divergent;  and  they  are  both  in  the  same 
plane  of  refraction,  which  is  coincident  with  the  plane  of 
incidence.  Both  also  for  different  incidences  follow  the 
law  of  Snellius,  commonly  called  ••'  the  law  of  the  sines." 
In  other  planes,  however,  or  in  any  plane  if  the  surface  on 
which  the  ray  is  incident  is  oblique  to  the  axis,  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  departs  from  the  plane  of  incidence  and  re- 
fraction which  contains  the  ordinary  ray ;  except  only  in 
the  case  in  which  the  plane  of  incidence  is  also  a  principal 
plane  of  the  crystal.  As  the  natural  faces  of  the  crystal 
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are  oblique  to  tlio  axis,  this  circumstance  gives  ri»o  to 
certain  ai aloiis  appearances  when  objects  are  observed 

through  one  nl"  these. 

II,    for   example,   :i   n;itur;il   rhotiil)  of  Iceland  spar  be 

placed  «o  as  to  cover  »  ]Miriiini  of  a  straight  black  line 

drawn  ii|inii  :>  .-hect  of  white  ]>a|>er,  two  images  of  the  line 

will   in  general    bo   seen  by  an  eve   situated  \eilieally  over 

the  crystal,  of  which  one — that  of  the  ordinary  ray — will 

be  continuous  with  ihc  portion  of  the  line  seen  outside  the 

il.  while   tin-   other — that  of  tho  extraordinary  ray — 

will  he  discontinuous  and  laterally  displa •••  -d.      l!y  rotating 

t:il   about  the  vertical,  this  second  imago  may  bo 

made  to  change  its  place,  and  t«o  po-  itions  will  bo  found,  1 

Fie 


differing  in  azimuth  1RO°,  in  which  it  will  apparently  co- 
incide with  the  first,  which  remain*  motionless;  but  the 
two  are  nevertheless  perceptibly  differ,  nt  in  di-tanee  from 
t!ic  eye,  the  ordinary  image  !••  '.  It'  instead  of 

the  lino  there  bo  merely  a  dot  upon  the  paper,  one  image 
of  the  dot  will  appear  to  be  in  the  vertical,  and  the  otlu-r 

aside  from  the  %  el  li'-al  :    and  a-  the    er\-tal    i-    pitat.'d    this 

one  will  revolve  around  the  first,  which  rem:i 
This  latter  seems  alway 

Reversing  the  experiment,  let  a  slender  cylindrical  ' 
of  common  light  fall,  in  a  darkened  apartment,  at  p< 
dieular  ineideni-e  upon  the  rhomli.  the  emergent  rays  I 
received  uputi  a  screen.     There  will  lie  two  cijual  images, 

2. 


one  of  which,  if  the  rhomb  be  turned  in  azimuth,  will  re- 
volve around  the  oilier,  which  latter  is  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  incident  beam.  If  a  second  rhomb,  equal  and  simi- 
lar to  tho  first,  be  applied  to  this  conformably,  so  that  the 
two  may  he  equivalent  to  one  of  double  thickness,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  two  images  upon  the  screen  will  be  doubled; 
but  if  the  position  of  the  second  rhomb  be  rcvcr.-cd  in  azi- 
muth, the  rays  separated  hy  the  fii>f  crystal  will  be  re- 
united by  tho  second,  and  a  single  image  only  will  ap- 
pear upon  the  screen,  and  "ill  be  in  the  line  of  the'  incident 
lieam.  If  the  two  crystals  are  crossed  on  each  other,  there 
will  still  be  two  images,  but  neither  of  them  will  bo  in  the 
prolongation  of  the  incident  beam  ;  tho  ordinary  ray  of  tho 
first  rhonili  hecoining  the  extraordinary  of  tho  second,  and 
-  /-\''/ .  Hut  il  the  a/inuith  of  the  second  rhomb  as  re- 
lated  In  the  Hi  -i  i-  ol,ii,|ue.  hoth  the  beams  emergent  from 
the  fir.-t  will  undergo  a  second  division  by  double  refrac- 
tion in  the  second,  and  four  images  will  appear  on  tho  , 
screen.  At  azimuths  15°,  135°,  225°,  and  :!li°  all  these 
four  image-  arc  equally  bright.  At  all  oblique  azimuths 
tho  two  nicuihers  of  eaeii  pair  differ  in  intensity,  each  in 
turn  varying  from  the  maximum  of  brilliancy  to  absolute 
extinction.  Fig.  '2  -hows  the-c  successive  phases,  begin- 
ning on  tin  left,  where  the  rhombs  arc  supposed  to  bo  con- 
formably placed,  anil  proceeding  by  differences  of  22^°  of 
azimuth  to  the  right,  where  tho  rhombs  are  reversed  upon 
each  other  and  the  images  are  all  reunited  in  one. 

A  ray  of  light  which  has  undergone  polarization  by  re- 
flection (sec  1  OI.AKI/.ATION),  when  incident  upon  a  doubly 
refracting  crystal,  deports  itself  in  all  respects  as  does 
light  which  has  been  modified  hy  double  refraction  ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  a  principal  plane  or  in  a  conjugate  plane  it  is 
refracted  without  being  divided,  but  in  every  other  azi- 
muth it  is  separated  into  two  rays,  whose  relative  intensi- 
ties vary  with  the  azimuth.  From  this  and  from  other 
evidences  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  effect  of  double  re- 
in is  always  to  polarize  light. 

Iceland  spar  belongs  to  a  crystallographic  system  of 
three  axes,  two  only  of  which  are  equal,  Tho  third,  which 
is  the  axis  of  perfect  symmetry,  is  that  which  joins  tho 
obtuse  angles  of  the  rhomb.  It  has  been  seen  that  a  ray 
incident  perpendicularly  upon  one  of  these  truncated  \er 
ticcs,  and  coincident  in  direction  with  tho  axis,  is  not 
doubly  refracted;  but  that  if  tho  incidence  be  oblique  in 
whatever  plane,  double  refraction  occurs,  the  extraordinary 
index  being  less  than  the  ordinary,  and  tho  extraordinary 
ray  being  therefore  more  distant  than  the  other  from  the 
normal,  which  is  the  axis.  If  the  incident  ray  be  revolved 
about  the  normal,  the  angle  of  incidence  remaining  un- 
changed, the  refracted  rays  will  describe  tho  surfaces  of 
two  cones  having  a  common  vertex,  tho  surface  dcsi 
bythe  extraordinary  ra  \  hcing  external  to  the  other.  This 
('fleet  has  been  fancifully  ascrihcd  to  an  influence  emanat- 
ing from  the  axis,  by  which  it  would  seem  that  this  ray  is 
repelled:  and  as  an  attractive  force  is  naturally  regarded 
as  positive,  repulsion  must  bo  esteemed  negative.  From 
this  conception  the'  term  negative  has  been  applied  to  all 
crystals  of  one  axis  of  perfect  symmetry  in  which  tho  index 
of  extraordinary  refraction  is  less  than  that  of  tho  ordi- 
nary. Crystals  in  which  the  extraordinary  index  is  tho 
greater  are  called,  on  the  other  hand,  positive.  Of  the-e, 
quartz  is  the  most  remarkable,  for  tho  singular  optical 
properties  of  which  .-co  I'OI.AUIKATIOX. 

Double  refraction  occurs  in  all  transparent  media  when 
in  a  state  of  tension  or  strain,  temporary  or  permanent,  as 
in  glass  stretched,  comju-es-ed.  bent,  or  ni.«tu:illv  heated, 
in  indurated  jellies,  gums,  resins,  etc.  etc.  The  whole  sub- 
ject ol'  tlouhlc  refraction  i<  so  elo-<!\  I  with 
polarization  that  the  one  cannot  be  con  -Men-d  without  tho 
other.  (For  many  of  tho  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 


double  refraction,  therefore,  see  POLARIZATION;    and   for 
theory  see  Uxm  I.ATOKT  TIIKOKV  op  1 

B.  i:.  lli-uiin-K. 

Itrf'rnrtinn,   Index  of,  a  term   used  to  denote  the 
abstract  number  expressing  the  constant  ratio  between  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  ineidem-e  and  the  >ine  of  the  angle  of 
refraction  in  a  given  suhManee  ;   or  the  numerical  quotient 
of  the  former  divided  bythe  latter.     The  indices  of  r- 
tion  afford  a  convenient  means  of  comparing  tho  rei 
ing  powers    of  different  media.     In   the    fonowrng    table 
these  indices  are  given  for  some  of  the  more  oominnnly- 
oecurring  or  more  interesting  transparent  l> 
Indicei  of  Refraction. 

Indox.  SutMUoce.  Indtx. 

Tabashcer(Velloro).-  1.111 

lee   1.1109 

Cryolite 

Fluorspar 

Quartz  (amorphous  i  . 

Camphor 1.1'.'.' 

Calcite  (ord.  ray) l.r.   I 


(extr.ray) L4M 

Glass  (plate) 

"      (crown) l.."ri". 

"    (flint) urn 

S-lcllite 

Leadchromuti 


Water l.:i.« 

acid 1. :l."', 

Killer 

! 1.:i7l 

Oil  of  turpentine 1.478 

Naphtha \A"> 

l.in-eed  oil l.|s:, 

Ca-lor  oil l.l-i'.P 

1  •Torcnco  oil 1.490 

Honey 1.495 

Canada  balsam 1.510 

I'oru  balsam 1.600 

Carbon  bisulphide 1.678 

The  varieties  of  crown,  plate,  and  flint  glass  are  very 
numerous,  and  these  are  equally  various  in  refracting 
power.  The  indices  of  those  most  commonly  met  with  are 
given  above.  All  these  determinations  suppose  tho  ray  to 
pass  from  the  air  to  the  medium.  The  index  of  rctia. -ti.m 
of  air  itself,  when  light  enters  it  from  a  vacuum,  is  1 .00021)4  ; 
by  which  number  the  index  of  the  table  must  be  multiplied 
in  order  to  obtain  the  absolute  refracting  power  of  tho 
medium.  F.  A.  I".  BARNARD. 

Refraction  of  Sound.  A  beam  of  sound — regarded 
as  any  very  small  segment  of  an  advancing  spherical  wave- 
front-— moves  normally  in  a  radial  line,  but  it  is  bent  from 
its  rectilinear  course  whenever  it  undergoes  an  unequal  ac- 
celeration or  retardation,  necessarily  turning  toward  tho 
side  of  least  velocity  and  from  the  side  of  greatest  velocity. 
In  other  words,  the  direction  of  acoustic  impulse  is  always 
perpendicular  to  tho  wave-front  of  sound,  whether  it  con- 
tinues as  an  expanding  spherical  surface,  or,  by  reason  of 
unequal  velocity,  becomes  in  any  way  deformed. 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  sound-waves  may  be  sub- 
jected to  an  unequal  disturbance  of  velocity,  and  the 
sound-beams  become  thereby  "  refracted."  First,  by  varia- 
tion of  clafticlty  in  the  medium  (sound  moving  more  swiftly 
as  tho  square  root  of  the  elasticity,  the  density  being  the 
same);  second,  by  variation  of  dcniity  in  the  medium 
(sound  moving  more  slowly  as  the  square  root  of  the  den 
sity,  tho  pressure  being  tho  same);  third,  by  variation  of 
motion  or  eiirrriil  in  the  medium  (sound  travelling  by 
vection  faster  with  the  wind  by  a  small  percentage  accord- 
ing to  the  velocity  of  the  same,  and  vit-e  rentd) ;  and  fourth, 
by  variation  of  <•  n  the  medium  (sound  moving 

more  swiftly  in  a  heated  atmosphere  in  proportion  to  the 
square  root  of  the  absolute  temperature).  The  effect  of 
heat  on  a  gas  is  to  increase  its  elasticity  if  confined,  and 
to  diminish  its  density  if  unconflned  ;  in  either  case  equally 
accelerating  tho  waves  of  sound. 

(1)  Perhaps  tho  only  practical  example  of  acoustic  re- 
fraction by  differences  of  elasticity  is  furnished  by  tho 
I ia- -age  of  sound  from  water  into  air  or  from  air  into  water. 
Sound  mo%  es  more  swiftly  through  liquids  (and  still  more 
so  through  solids),  not  in  consequence  of  their  greater 
ilrn-ity.  hut  in  opposition  to  their  density,  and  by  virtue 
of  their  far  greater  energy  of  resilience  or  elasticity,  mea- 
sured in  intensity,  not  in  quantity.  The  concentric  sound- 
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waves  sent  upward  by  a  submarine  explosion  to  the  level 
surface  of  the  water  there  suffer  a  large  amount  of  internal 
reflection,  with  a  reverse  curvature,  giving  the  sound-beams 
the  same  amount  of  divergence  downward  that  they  pre- 
viously had  upward.  A  portion  of  each  of  the  sound- 
waves, however  (with  greatly  diminished  amplitude  of 
vibration),  is  propagated  into  the  air.  These  have  their 
convex  fronts  very  much  flattened,  by  reason  of  being  re- 
duced to  less  than  one-fourth  of  their  previous  velocity. 
The  radii  of  these  deformed  surfaces,  representing  the 
directions  of  the  sound-rays,  are  thus  bent  or  refracted 
upward  (or  toward  the  vertical)  at  the  surface  of  the  air, 
and  have  a  focus  of  divergence  much  more  distant  than 
the  position  of  the  origin  of  the  sound-waves.  In  the  case 
of  an  aerial  sound,  as  the  discharge  of  a  gun,  the  descend- 
ing sound-waves  are  largely  reflected  upward  from  the 
surface  of  the  water;  but  a  small  portion  of  the  impulse 
passing  this  plane,  the  convex  wave-fronts,  acquiring  sud- 
denly more  than  four  times  their  previous  velocity,  are 
hurried  into  greatly-increased  convexity,  and  the  sound- 
rays  are  refracted  toward  the  horizon,  with  a  divergence 
representing  a  much  lower  or  nearer  focus  than  the  origin 
of  the  sound.  Those  sound-rays  which  by  refraction  would 
coincide  with  the  horizontal  plane  or  water-surface  would 
necessarily  suffer  total  reflection. 

(2)  The  refraction  of  sound  resulting  from  differences 
of  (tenuity  was  first  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Carl  Sondhuuss 
(in  1852)  by  means  of  a  convex  lens  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
confined  in  an  envelope  of  collodion  film.  The  ticking  of 
a  watch  was  heard,  with  the  lens  interposed,  most  dis- 
tinctly at  a  focal  point  where  it  could  not  be  heard  on  tho 
removal  of  the  lens.  (Poggendorff'*  Annalen,  1852,  Ixxxv. 
381.)  In  this  case  the  wave-front  on  entering  the  convex 
surface  of  the  lens  is  so  far  retarded  by  the  dense1  r  gas 
t  (commencing  at  the  axis  of  the  lens)  as  to  have  a  concave 
form  impressed  upon  it,  and  on  emerging  from  the  second 
surface  of  the  lens  in  reversed  order  becomes  still  more 
concave  by  being  accelerated  first  at  the  outer  annulus. 
The  normals  of  these  concave  waves  converge  to  a  focal 
point. 

(.'»)  The  refraction  of  sound  by  inequality  of  wind  was 
first  suggested  by  Prof.  Stokes  in  18,07.  (Rep.  lirit.  Aitoc., 
1857,  xxvii..  Abstracts,  p.  22.)  AVinds,  being  ordinarily 
more  retarded  near  the  earth  than  aloft,  would  act  un- 
equally upon  the  concentric  sound-waves  advancing  against 
them,  by  retarding  the  upper  portion  of  the  wave-fronts 
more  than  tho  lower  portion,  Being  thus  tilted  backward 
more  and  more  as  they  advanced  against  the  wind,  these 
wave-fronts  would  have  their  lines  of  impulse,  repn^rnt 
ing  the  acoustic  beams,  bent  gradually  upward  from  the 
surface,  so  as  to  leave  a  sound-shadow  at  no  great  distance 
on  a  plane.  On  the  contrary,  sound-waves  advancing  in 
the  direction  of  tho  wind  would,  for  the  same  cause,  have 
their  fronts  more  tipped  forward  above  than  below,  and 
the  line  of  acoustic  effect  would  be  bent  downward,  bring- 
ing continuously  some  of  the  upper  sound-beams  to  the 
observer's  ear  at  great  distances.  This  explains  why 
sounds  are  usually  heard  with  so  much  better  effect  and  to 
so  much  greater  distance  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  than 
in  opposition  to  it.  In  those  exceptional  cases  where  the 
up|H;r  wind  is  moving  with  less  velocity  than  tho  lower, 
wind,  sound  will  be  heard  to  a  greater  distance  against  the 
wind.  Prof.  Henry  in  1865 — without  knowledge  of  the 
theory — made  the  two  capital  observations  that  a  sound- 
signal  could  be  heard  against  the  wind  at  the  masthead 
of  a  vessel  after  having  ceased  to  be  audible  on  deck,  and 
that  the  speed  of  the  clouds  as  indicated  by  their  shadows 
was  several  times  that  of  the  sensible  wind. 

(4)  The  refraction  of  sound  from  differences  of  temper- 
ature was  first  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Reynolds  in  1874,  who 
showed  that  during  the  heat  of  a  still  summer's  day,  when 
the  lower  air  had  a  higher  temperature  than  the  upper 
air,  loud  sounds  could  be  heard  to  but  short  distances,  but 
that  in  the  evening,  when  the  lower  air  became  cooler,  the 
same  sounds  were  heard  distinctly  several  times  the  for- 
mer distance.  (Proceed.  R<»y,  A'or.,  1874.)  It  is  well  known 
that  the  difference  of  sound-velocity  due  to  the  temper- 
ature is  about  1  foot  for  1°  F.  Hence,  when  the  lower 
strata  of  air  are  the  warmest  (as  is  usually  the  case),  the 
advancing  wave-fronts  are  accelerated  below,  causing  the 
sound-beams  to  curve  upward,  as  in  the  case  of  adverse 
winds.  This  explains  why  the  sound  of  waterfalls  is 
heard  so  much  farther  and  more  distinctly  at  night  than 
during  the  day,  even  in  the  most  silent  of  rural  districts. 
"When  the  lower  strata  of  air  are  colder  than  the  upper  (as 
more  rarely  occurs),  the  advancing  sound-waves  are  tip- 
ped forward  above,  bending  downward  the  sound-beams, 
and  thus  greatly  favoring  audibility  at  a  distance.  This 
explains  the  facility  with  which  sounds  (as  of  conversa- 
tion, etc.)  can  sometimes  be  heard  to  unusual  distances  in 
Arctic  regions.  (See  also  ACOUSTICS.)  W.  B.  TAYLOR. 


Refrigerants  [Lat.  refrigerant,  "cooling"],  a  term 
sometimes  used  in  medicine  to  designate  collectively  cer- 
tain medicines  given  in  fever  which  produce  a  grateful 
feeling  of  relief  from  the  distress  of  the  febrile  symptoms. 
Such  are  cooling  drinks  in  general  —  solutions  of  potassium 
salts,  as  the  citrate  or  nitrate  ;  effervescing  draughts,  acid 
mixtures,  and  solutions  of  purgative  salts.  The  term  has 
no  proper  scientific  signification.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Refrigeration.  See  FREEZING,  ARTIFICIAL,  by  PRES. 
F.  A.  P.  BARNARD,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Refrigeration  of  the  Earth.  If  the  earth  pos- 
sessed no  heat  excepting  that  derived  from  solar  radiation, 
we  should  expect  to  find  at  no  great  depth,  on  descending 
below  its  surface,  a  limit  to  the  variation  resulting  from 
the  yearly  alternation  of  the  seasons,  and  a  region  of  uni- 
form temperature  representing  the  annual  mean.  Below 
this  neutral  line  we  should  expect  to  find  a  uniform  con- 
tinuation of  this  mean  temperature  to  whatever  depth  we 
penetrated,  as  this  condition  alone  could  be  one  of  stable 
thermal  equilibrium.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact  ob- 
served. Beneath  the  line  of  invariable  temperature  (about 
50°  F.  or  10°  C.),  ascertained  to  be  at  a  depth  of  from  50 
to  100  feet,  according  to  the  latitude  or  the  surface  con- 
dition, we  find  in  every  part  of  the  earth  explored  a  steady 
increase  of  heat  downward,  differing  considerably  in  differ- 
ent localities  or  according  to  geological  formations,  but 
showing  no  relation  to  terrestrial  latitude.  This  rate  of 
thermal  increase  has  been  generally  estimated  as  on  the 
average  about  1°  F.  to  every  50  feet  (  1°  C.  to  27£  metres)  ; 
and  at  the  depth  of  about  10,000  feet  (304S  metres)  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  is  ordinarily  reached.* 

The  earth  is  therefore  a  cooling  body.  And  a  natural 
question  is,  Whence  the  origin  of  its  interior  heat?  The 
heat  derived  from  chemical  and  mechanical  action,  to 
which  much  importance  has  been  attached  by  some,  may 
be  neglected  as  quite  insignificant.  The  heat  (like  the 
light)  received  from  the  stellar  depths  bears  so  small  a 


proportion  to  that  derived  from  the  sun  that  it  may  also 
be  entirely  neglected,  excepting  in  very  precise  investiga- 
tions. The  fanciful  hypothesis  that  our  internal  store  of 


heat  might  possibly  have  been  derived  from  a  long  pres- 
ence of  our  solar  system  in  a  considerably  warmer  region 
of  space  is  so  entirely  arbitrary  that,  but  for  the  name  of 
its  propounder,  the  distinguished  Poisson,f  it  would  de- 
serve no  attention. 

This  warmer  temperature  of  a  cosmical  region  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  nearer  approach  of  heating  bodies 
in  space.  But  the  present  form  and  relation  of  our  plan- 
etary orbits  very  clearly  establish  the  fact  that  since  the 
original  evolution  of  the  planets  themselves  our  solar  system 
has  not  been  near  enough  to  any  star  or  cluster  of  stars  to 
affect  its  general  temperature  by  an  appreciable  amount. 
Sirius  is  estimated  to  have  an  illuminating  (and  therefore 
presumably  a  heating)  value  about  400  times  that  of  our  sun. 
Supposing  that  our  system  had  ever  approached  Sirius 
within  four  times  the  distance  of  Neptune,  then  the  amount 
of  heat  received  by  the  earth  from  that  blazing  star  would 
be  but  the  thirty-sixth  part  of  that  received  from  our  own 
smaller  sun  —  a  wholly  insufficient  amount  to  affect  sensi- 
bly the  average  temperature  of  the  interior,  while  under  the 
condition  supposed  the  planetary  orbits  would  he  utterly 
deranged  and  their  organisms  destroyed.  Nor  would  the 
case  be  materially  changed  by  substituting  a  cluster  of 
smaller  stars,  or  the  Milky  Way  itself,  as  the  source  of  heat. 

No  satisfactory  conception,  therefore,  presents  itself  but 
that  the  phenomenon  observed  represents  a  residuum  of 
aboriginal  heat,  mechanically  derived  from  the  action  of 
gravitation.  The  manifest  result  of  igneous  action  in  the 
lowest  Archaean  rocks  —  the  shrunken  condition  of  the 
earth's  superficial  crust,  evidenced  in  its  contortions,  cor- 
rugations, and  enormous  tangential  thrusts  capable  of 
raising  and  upholding  mountain-chains  miles  high  —  the 
very  proportions  of  our  flattened  globe,  so  precisely  rep- 
resenting those  of  a  rotating  liquid  spheroid,  —  all  conspire 
with  cumulative  force  to  impress  the  conviction  that  our 
planet  was  at  one  time  a  fused  and  incandescent  mass, 
Nor  is  this  conviction  weakened  by  the  contemplation  of 
our  own  sun  and  the  innumerable  host  of  luminous  bodies 
in  space,  all  radiating  heat  in  some  proportion  to  their 
light,  and  all  therefore  cooling  bodies. 

*The  constant  increase  of  temperature  inward,  coupled  with 
the  fact  of  the  comparatively  small  aggregate  specific  gravity  of 
the  elobe  (about  six  times  that  of  water),  has  naturally  inspired 
a  belief  that  its  central  heat  must  be  very  high,  even  beyond 
that  of  fusion.  The  mathematical  discussions  of  Mr.  W.  Hop- 
kins and  of  Prof.  W.  Thomson  appear  to  show  that  for  the 
phenomenon  of  "  precession  "  a  degree  of  rigidity  in  the  earth's 
mass  is  required  not  compatible  with  any  considerable  region 
of  fluidity.  The  question  of  central  fusion  thus  stands  un- 
decided. 

f  Wtforie  malhematique  de  la  Chaleur  (Paris,  1835). 
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Fourier,  whose  classic  mathematical  investigation  in  tho 
Tkforic  annli/ii'i/iii  ili  In  I'linl:  in-  is  Mill  authoritative  after 
the  lap-e  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  century,  has  shown  by 
a  heaiitiful  theorem  the  law  of  heat-distribution  in   i 
ing  lio.lv.     He  !'  'V n  the  extreme  slowness  with 

which  tiie  chilled  radiating  surface,  of  any  very  large  mau 
it  affected  by  tin1  decline  of  it-  interior  heat.  He  has  sat- 
isfactorily proved  n.it  only  that  the  internal  heat  haa  exer- 

ei.-e.l  II"  sensible  effect  on  the  surface  or  climatic  tempera- 

turc  of  the  earili  for  millions  of  years  |iaet,  but  that  from 
it-  pre-cnt  known  ratio  of  QOndltOtlon  through  the  upper 
rock-,  whatever  bo  the  e-titnate  «f  itH  central  intensity,  its 
continuous  escaive  through,  ami  radiation  from,  the  surface 
d".  -  not  raise  tne  |»crnninent  temperature  of  that  surface 
more  than  one  seventeenth  of  a  degree  1  .  or  one-thirtieth 
of  a  decree  ('.  In  other  words,  whether  the  crust  of  tho 
earth  were  lilleil  with  tin-  plowing  coals,  of  a  heated  fur- 
or packed  with  the  iee  of  a  refrigerator,  it  would  be 
verv  difficult  for  our  most  delicate  instrumental  measure- 
ment to  ascertain  the  difference,  unless  by  descent  into  a 
mine. 

As  a  practical  phenomenon,  therefore,  the  indefinite 
milling  of  our  planet  cannot  have  the  slightest  importance 
for  us.  excepting  in  its  collateral  cllect-  .f  the  continuous 
disturbance  of  geographical  contours  by  the  clow  but  in- 
ble  eontnielion  of  the  radius  and  the  cca-elcss:  difl- 
jilaeement  of  both  absolute  and  relative  levels.  It  is  in 
the  retio-pcet  of  this  great  action  (continued,  doubtless, 
through  >o  lout;  a  period  i  that  the  subject  of  the  earth's 

cooling  present-  tile   most    interesting  topic  of  i tcinpla 

lion  and  suggestion.  Through  how  many  millions  of  years 
has  this  cooling  process  been  going  on?  And  what  clues, 
if  any,  docs  it  offer  to  the  possible  range  of  geologic  chro- 
nology ? 

Sir  William  Thomson,  by  a  fine  application  of  Fourier's 
theorem,  assuming  certain  probable  values  for  the  ratio  of 
conductivity  of  ordinary  rocks — their  temperature  of  fusion 
and  the  ratio  of  existing  heat  -differences  downward — ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  "  wo  may  with  much  proba- 
bility say  that  the  consolidation  cannot  have  taken  place 
less  than  20,000,000  years  ago,  or  we  should  have  more 
underground  hciit  than  we  actually  have;  nor  more  than 
400,000, OHO  years  ago,  or  we  should  not  have  so  much  as 
the  least-observed  underground  increment  of  temperature."  ! 
(Tran,.  It.  ,S'.  n/  EiiM.,  vol.  xxiii. ;  also  L.  K.  1).  I'lnl. 
.!/<"/.,  Jan.,  1863,  vol.  xxv.  p.  5.)  Prof.  Thomson  regards  j 
100,000,000  years  as  the  most  probable  value  of  the  time 
elapsed  since  a  terrestrial  crust  was  formed;  and  shows 
that  for  the  last  96,000,000  years  the  ratio  of  descending 
increment  has  only  been  diminished  to  one-fifth,  or  from 
10  feet  to  the  degree  F.  to  50  feet  for  one  degree. 

To  the  practical  geologist  a  hundred  million  years  ap- 
pear utterly  inadequate  to  permit  the  slow  submarine  de- 
po-it  of  20  or  2a  miles  of  stratified  rock,  including  the 
innumerable  unregistered  intervals  which  certainly  oc- 
curred in  the  progress  of  such  deposition.  To  the  experi- 
enced paleontologist  no  less  insufficient  does  tho  time 
ir  for  the  slow  and  solemn  march  of  life  upon  our 
planet.  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  flaw  in  the 
stern  logic  of  this  application  of  Fourier's  theorem.  It 
is  true  that  the  physical  constants  involved  are  but  ap- 
proximately ascertained ;  but,  even  doubling  their  co- 
efficients, wo  shall  not  probably  extend  the  time  since 
telluric  congelation  to  more  than  1,000,000,000  years. 
This  therefore,  would  appear  to  bean  extreme  limit  with- 
in which  the  whole  of  our  geologic  history  must  have  been 
ri rded. 

The  refrigeration  of  the  earth  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  tho  "  glacial  epoch."  That  great  cosmical  winter 
is  but  a  phase  of  external  climate,  dependent,  as  Mr.  Croll's 
theory  has  rendered  so  probable,  on  the  planetary  relations 
of  eccentricity  of  orbit,  compounded  with  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  And  through  tho  ages  of  tho  past  the  gla- 
cial epochs  have  recurred  in  grand  procession  as  curious  il- 
lustrations of  changes — not  in  the  average  temperature  of 
tho  earth's  surface,  but — in  the  local  distribution  of  its  con- 
stant supply. 

Hut  if  our  earth  is  thus  shown  not  to  have  had  its  ave- 
rage exterior  temperature  affected  in  any  appreciable  de- 
gree by  its  inner  heat  for  so  many  millions  of  years,  there 
is  a  source  of  slow  decline  in  the  great  controller  of  climate 
itself;  for  the  sun,  to  whom  alone  we  are  indebted  for  our 
entire  supply  of  sensible  warmth,  is  himself  a  cooling  body. 
And  though  we  are  unable  to  determine  at  what  period  in 
the  con  den -at  ion  of  a  gravitating  mass  the  amount  of  heat 
radiated  from  its  surface  reaches  a  maximum,  there  are 
suggestions  for  supposing  that  our  sun  has  passed  that 
epoch,  and  that  millions  of  years  ago  (possibly  in  tho  Ju- 
rassic period  of  the  Mcsozoic  ages)  its  culmination  was 
reached,  and  that  cooler  Cainozoic  climates  may  be  the 
witness  of  a  fading  sun.  (See  Fourier,  Thvnry  <>/  //cat  (Ann. 


Chim.  ll  /%>..  1810,  iii.  350) ;  .SWil/nr  Coaling  of  tke  Kiutk 
(Ann.  C/,.  ,'t  I'h..  1820,  xiii.  418)  ;  Tkforit  nnnl'ytiaue  dt  la 
I'hnliur  I4to.  Paris,  1S22);  Itrmnrki  on  thr  Trmfiri-alure  uf 
the  Trrmtriiil  (,7.,/ir.  etc.  (  Ann.  t'kim.rt  1'hi/,.,  1824,  xxvii. 
Hi!  and  2:!6)  ;  Tktnry  i,f  lh:  Mm-miml  »'(  Unit  in  Xu/nl 
•  (Mem.  An,,!.,  |s2l.  iv..  and  l*2fi.  v.i;  Laplace, 
IHminutiun  «./'  <>!<•  Lrii'/lh  i:f  the  liny  /ii/  tlir  Cnnliin/  uf  lite 
Kurth  (Ann.  fh.  ,,  /'/,..  I  ••L'll.  xiii.  410)]  Poisson.  liiitri- 
Initial  i.f  Unit  I'M  N../.W  H;,lii>  (Ann.  t'h.  it  I'/i..  1S21.  xix. 
/'A.'or.V  mnlh.ilr  In  Chulriir  (4to,  Paris,  18:15);  Trui- 
Jtfrttturm  ,,f  tltr  ,SW|'«/  1'itrtioni  ttf  the  A'urfA,  etc.  (t'tnitfttru 

rrntlui,  Jan..  Is:i7,  iv.  137) ;  Dr.  (iustave  Hinchof,  Xaiuml 

lli'l'irtf    :,f    l'o/,,imx«    «ii./    Eiirtlli/utikri    (  Edinhuryli 

l'hii.J:,,<r..  1*31),  xxvi.25,3471 ;  \V.  Hopkins.  fiMMtiM  in 
/%.,-.,,/  (/,„;„.,,,  i  i>hii.  Trim*.  U.K.,  I  >:;'.i,  ex.\ix.:;M  .  IMO. 
cxxx.  1«3;  1812, cxxxii.43);  J.I).  Forbes.  Af-nuni  ../ 

Kj/Krimrul*   nil    I;'..     /',  ,,,/„  ,  ,,l,,re   i,f  Ihr  f.'.iil/i    ,,l  lUffrnnt 

I',/. tli,.  i-te.  (  7V.il!..  Kilinliunjh  Royal  Sot.,  \^t'.i.  xvi.  l.-'.i. : 
Inquiries  annul  Trrrcitr,,,!  TtmptTOtxrt  (  7'r.int.  r.V.  /,'.  ,s'.. 
If-BI,  xxii.  75);  Sir  William  Thomson,  .SV.W.n-  t\, „/,•„,,  ,,f 
the  Earth  (  TV.in..  K,l.  II.  S..  Ih02,  xxiii.;  L.  K.  J).  I'lnl. 
May.,  Jan.,  1863,  xxv.  1  ;  Thomson  and  Tail's  Trmiinr  ...i 
Wot  I'liil..  vol.i.  p.  711);  J.  1).  Dana,  Ittmllt  uf  ih,-  t:,,,-ik; 
I'lnili-iii-linn  /'.../n  l'n,,limj  (Am.  Jnur.  Jieirurr,  1S73,  v.  4L':l; 
vi.  6,  104,  161).)  \V.  It.  TAYLOR. 

Refrig'cratorg.  That  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fresh 
meats  may  be  preserved  for  indefinite  periods  by  redu 
their  temperature  nearly  to  the  freeiing-point  ha^ 
been  known  ;  to  assure  this,  an  abundance  of  ice  is  neces- 
sary, and  hence  refrigerators  have  been  brought  much 
nearer  perfection  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  I'.S.  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  And  the  use  of  refrigera- 
tion in  the  transportation  of  perishable  articles  of  food,  both 
by  rail  and  steamer,  promises  to  initiate  a  most  important 
change  in  this  branch  of  traffic.  There  is  but  little  doulit 
that  a  few  years  hence  the  fruits  of  California  anil  the 
fresh  beef  of  Texas  and  the  West  will  be  brought  to  ' 
ern  markets  almost  wholly  in  refrigerating  cars;  and  tho 
movement,  already  successfully  begun,  to  transport  such 
articles  to  foreign  ports  will  soon  reach  an  extent  now 
little  anticipated.  Although  refrigerators  for  preserving 

Eerishablc  food  were  really  of  American  origin,  the 
int  appears  to  have  been  given  from  the  ventilation 
of  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament  by  means  of  a  fan- 
blast  forced  over  masses  of  ice,  which  cooled  the  air ;  for 
this  contact  of  the  air  with  the  ice  itself  is  essential  to  the 
simultaneous  drying  and  cooling  of  the  air  requisite  in  an 
effective  refrigeration.  This,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  writer  extends,  was  first  shown  in  a  refrigerator  in  the 
car  patented  in  1855  by  J.  B.  Barry.  In  this  a  driving- 

Fio.  1. 


Fio.  2. 


Harry's  Refrigerating  Car. 

band  from  a  pulley  on  the  car-axle  operated  a  fun,  which 
drove  a  current  of  air  in  contact  with  a  max  of  ice. 
Barry's  system  was  defective  in  the  very  slight  contact  of 
the  air  with  tho  ice,  and  in  the  fact  that  be  appears  to  have 
intended  to  take  the  air  from  the  external  atmosphere, 
passing  it  into  and  through  the  car,  and  thence  out  again  ; 
which  would  require  an  immense  quantity  of  ice,  even  if  the 

air-current  was  advanta- 
geously directed  thereto. 
Previous  to  this,  how- 
ever, several  refrigera- 
tors had  been  constructed 
in  which  the  refrigerat- 
ing chamber  was  cooled 
by  the  radiation,  so  to 
speak,  of  cool  air  from 
an  ice-box  through  the 
sheet-metal  sides  or  bot- 
tom of  an  ice-receiver. 
A  primitive  form  of  this 
is  shown  in  the  Union 
refrigerator  of  Job  & 


Job  A  Gold's  "  Union 
Kefrigerator." 


,Gold-    Patcntcd  . 

two  >'ears  af?°-     In  Ib48> 

Tough  A  Craddock  pat- 

ented another  on  the  same  principle,  but  in  which  the 
ice  was  placed  in  a  sheet-metal  cylinder  which  exposed 
a  greater  refrigerating  surface  than  the  one  previously 
mentioned.  In  1846,  T.  B.  Smith  patented  a  refrigerator 
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FIG.  3. 


in  which  he  proposed  to  connect  two  or  more  apartments  j 
(one  of  them  provided  with  an  ice-box)  by  means  of  tubes 
having  valves,  so  that  the  cold  air  could  be  supplied  to  or 
shut  off  from  one  or  more  of  the  apartments,  in  order  that 
the  opening  of  one  could  not  affect  the  temperature  of  an- 
other. It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  apparatus  of  Job  & 
Gold,  Tough  &  Craddock,  and  of  Smith,  an  outlet  is  pro- 
vided at  the  bottom  of  the  ice-box  to  drain  off  the  water 
resulting  from  the  melt- 
ing of  the  ice.  This  is 
essential  to  all  refriger- 
ators using  ice,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  water  in  con- 
tact w|th  the  ice  dimin- 
ishing its  refrigerating 
power. 

In  1849,  J.  Lentell 
made  a  refrigerator  in 
which  he  provided  for 
the  automatic  circula- 
tion of  the  air  within  a 
closed  chamber  by  the 
differences  in  its  density. 
The  air,  cooled  by  con- 


tact with  the  sheet-metal 
bottom  of  the  ice-box, 
descending  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  refrigerating 
chamber,  and  becoming 
heated  as  it  approaches 
the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber by  contact  with  the  

articles  to  be  preserved,  Tough  &  Craddock's  Refrigerator, 
is  of  course  somewhat  rarefied,  and,  descending  at  the 
sides  of  the  chamber,  is  again  brought  in  contact  with 
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the  refrigerating  sur- 
faces ;  its  surface  is  en- 
larged in  this  device  by 
making  the  bottom  of 
the  ice-box  of  a  deeply- 
corrugated  form,  in  con- 
nection with  the  contact 
of  the  air  with  the  ice. 
This  natural  circula- 
tion, so  termed,  of  the 
air  in  a  closed  chamber, 
changed  in  its  density, 
became  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant improvements 
fn  refrigerators  ever  Snath's  Refrigerator. 

made,  the  invention  of  Fairbanks,  afterward  patented  to 
Lyman,  and  hereinafter  fully  referred  to. 

The  circulation  of  air  through  a  chamber,  but  not  over 
and  over  again  within  it,  was  shown  in  the  patent  of  Wil- 
liam Mootry  in  1855.  In  thia 
apparatus  the  air  entered 
through  openings  at  the  top, 
passed  downward  in  contact 
with  the  cold  sides  of  the  ice- 
box, and  being  thus  made 
denser,  descending  by  its  own 
gravity  through  the  refriger- 
ating chamber,  and  thence  out 
through  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  latter.  It  is  proper  to  ex- 
plain in  this  connection  that  the 
preservation  of  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  meats  depends  not 
only  upon  a  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, but  upon  a  high  de- 
gree of  dryness  in  the  refriger- 
ated air;  for  if  the  cold  be 
moist,  a  slime  will  gather  upon 
the  perishable  articles,  and  in  a 
short  time  destroy  their  flavor. 


Fio.  5. 


Lentell's  Refrigerator. 


When  air  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  ice,  the  moisture  is 
condensed  from  the  air  upon  ice, and  carried  off  with  the  water 
through  the  drip-pipe.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  air 
is  brought  in  contact  with  cold  metal,  the  vapors  arc  also 
deposited,  but  remain  in  the  shape  of  moisture  on  the  walls, 
floors,  etc.,  with  which  the  air  is  continually  brought  in  con- 
tact, and  which  is  therefore  more  or  less  reabsorbed.  In 
practice,  therefore,  it  is  found  that,  as  regards  utility,  metal 
refrigerating  surfaces  bear  no  comparison  with  the  surfaces 
of  the  ice  itself.  The  use  of  absorbents  of  moisture,  such 
as  sulphuric  acid  or  bitumen,  containing  a  large  percent- 
age of  chloride  of  sodium,  has  been  proposed,  but  none 
of  them  appears  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  meat-packers 
and  others  practically  engaged  in  storage  or  preservation 
of  perishable  articles  of  food. 


FIG.  6. 


Somewhere  about  the   year  1846,  Thaddeus  Fairbanks 
filed  an  application  for  a  patent  for  a  refrigerator,  which 

consisted  simply  of  un 
ice-box  elevated  at  some 
little  distance  above  the 
floor  of  the  refrigerating 
chamber,  and  with  an 
opening  at  the  lower 
portion  of  its  front. 
The  chamber  was  closed 
against  access  of  exter- 
nal air;  the  confined  air 
of  the  chamber  in  con- 
tact with  the  ice  became 
heavier,  and,  descend- 
ing, displaced  the  air  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber, which,  being  thus 
forced  upward,  passed 
to  the  top  of  the  ice-box, 
and,  in  its  turn  becom- 
ing cooled,  became 
denser,  and,  descend- 


Mootry'a  Refrigerator.  jng>    Of  course    thereby 

established    a  continual 

natural  circulation  of  the  air  within  the  chamber.     As  has 
frequently  occurred  in  the  treatment  of  valuable  inven- 
_      _  tions  by  the  patent  of- 

fice, this  application  was 
rejected  on  grounds  af- 
terward shown  to  be 
frivolous.  But  Fair- 
banks subsequently 
abandoned  his  applica- 
tion; and  an  abandoned 
application,  comprising 
merely  the  drawing?  and 
description  neglected  in 
.  the  dusty  archives  of  the 
office,  being  very  prop- 
erly held  to  be  no  valid 
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basis  for   the    rejection    of    an    application    subsequently 
made  by  another  inventor  in  good  faith,  a  patent  covering 

the  same  ground  was 
granted  in  1852  to  Azel 
S.  Lyman.  This  Inst- 
nauied  patent  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  liti- 
gation, and  has  called 
forth  decisions  that  bear 
an  important  part  in 
more  recent  interpre- 
tations of  the  patent 
laws.  Ly  man's  appa- 
ratus showed  subs  i  ini- 
tially the  same  device  as 
Fairbanks's,  but  ho  ex- 


Lyman's  Refrigerator. 


tended  a  partition  from  the  bottom  of  his  ice-box  nearly 
to  the  floor  of  the  refrigerating  chamber,  thereby,  as  he 
claimed,  ensuring  the  more  effective  descent  of  the  cold  air 
to  displace  the  warm,  and  consequently  a  more  uniform 
and  efficient  circulation  of  the  air  confined  in  the  closed 
chamber.  Lyman  also  provided  a  slatted  bottom  to  the 

ice-box,  which  facilitated 
the  passage  of  the  cool 
air  therefrom  ;  and  he  al- 
so devised  certain  special 
means  ensuring  the  rapid 
drainage  of  the  water  re- 
suiting  from  the  melting 
of  the  ice  out  of  contact 
with  the  same.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  decree 
of  drying  and  refriger- 
ation of  the  confined  air 
will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  ice  em- 
ployed, and  that,  owing 
to  the  relatively  slow  cir- 
culation of  the  air,  a 
much  larger  proportion 
of  ice  will  be  needed  than 
if  the  circulation  were 
forced:  hence,  the  most 
Fuller  A  Reichart's  Refrigerator.  effcctive,  practically,  of 
refrigerators  are  those  in  which  the  air-blast  is  driven 
forcibly  through  and  in  contact  with  the  ice.  This  use 
of  a  forced  air-current,  moreover,  enables  finely-broken 
ice,  cheaper  than  that  in  largo  lumps,  to  be  used  ;  hence 
greater  economy  is  secured.  In  a  suit  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  economy  of  ice  in  the  two  systems  it 
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wan  stated  by  a  sworn  export  that  the  name  results  could 

be  obtained  friiin  L'.iOU  pound-  of  ice  with  a  I'm- I  circula- 
tion as  was  pnnidi'd   ].;.  '.i pounds  with  the  other;  the 

!  the  tincl\    broken  ire  was  stated  to  be  not  more  than 
one-third  thnt  of  the  largo  lump  ice. 

The  use  of  a  forced  circulation  of  air  in  contact  with  the 

..I'    ire    within    il   chamber   closed     agaill-l    access   (if    CX- 

tcrnal  air  is  shown  in  the  patent  "I  Fuller  &  Kci' 
Isti*.  In  the  same  year  \V.  liray  patent,  d  ;i  ret 1  iterator, 
the  gist  of  which  hr  de-cribes  as  the  forming  or  produc- 
ing of  a  current  of  nir  within  the  provision  chamber  :  that 
i-  t"  say.  tin-  refrigerating  chamber  by  means  of  a  rotary 
fan  or  cither  mechanical  de\  ire  \t  to  an  :i  ii!.'cd  as  to  force 

tin-  air  through  an  ice-box  or  other  vessel  surrounded  hy 

a  freezing  mixture,  ami  also  through  a   ve--el  containing 

charcoal  or  other   absorbent,    moisture.   arid,   or    noxious 

Tho  use  of  a  charcoal  or  c<junalent  filter  for  the 

air  in  eonneetion  with  the  ice  box,  homier,  is  hardly  ne\v, 

uiething  of  the  kiii'l  wa-  pn.jerted  by  l.yman  in   his 

patent,  previously  referred  to;   but  the  utility  of  such  a 

filter  is  not  apparent. 

Tho  patent  of  L.  Schulzc,  dated  1873,  describes  an  ice- 

FKI.  10. 


the  principles  herein  laid 

down    :is    -t    advanta 

geous,  is  that  of  Allegrctti, 
.  cd  in    1S7J.   which 
is  so  constructed  that  ice 
or     a    cooling     mixture 
wholly    or     substantially 
surrounds  the  entire  re- 
frigerating chamber,  an. I 
pro\  ision  is  made  for  ac- 
siii-h      chamber 

without   CXposiiiLT  the    i'-e 

or  cooling  mixture  to  the 
air.  Jt  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  unv  eireu- 
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box  having  vertical  ]iartilions  open  alternately  at  the  top 
and  Imit'.iii.  -i  as  to  cause  the  air-current  to  pass  alter- 
nately up  and  down  through  the  mass  of  ice,  to  secure 
greater  contact  therewith.  Schulze  designed  to  use  a 
powerful  air-forcing  device,  known  as  the  " cool  blower." 
with  (lie  idea  of  compressing  the  air  in  the  ice-box,  this 
compression  forming  one  of  the  leading  features  <1. 
guishing  his  device  from  those  in  which  the  air  is  simply 
driven  through  or  over  the  ice.  lie  claimed  that  by  com- 
pressing the  air  in  airt  amotr_'  Ihe  i  •»•.  and  then  letting  it 
•  in  a  room  or  apaitmeni  to  be  cooled,  the  degree  of 
cold  is  much  greater,  and  is  effected  in  a  much  sd 
time  and  less  space.  Another  important  result  claimed  is 
that  returned  air  which  is  loaded  with  impurity  from  tho 
rooms  or  articles  through  or  over  which  it  lias  passed,  the 
part  being  compressed  into  ice-chambers,  has  all  noisome 
odors  condensed  and  removed  from  the  water  which  results 
from  the  ice  as  it  melts.  This  makes  it  generally  un: 
sarv  to  use  any  other  means  of  purifying  the  air.  It  is 
perhaps  to  be  doubted  whether  this  system  is  as  useful  as 
it  is  ingenious.  The  air  compressed  in  contact  with  tho 
water  would  be  more  likely  to  absorb  moisture,  and  tho 
advantages  resulting  from  the  direct  contact  of  air  with 
i.-e  would  be  lost.  This  apparatus,  it  should  bo  mentioned, 
brl.iu'.'s  to  tltal  class  in  which  the  water  is  conducted  from 
(lie  ice-box  by  tubes  to  be  distributed  to  different  build- 

..r  a;>:irtment  s. 
A&Otber   •  .   which  departs  measurably   from 
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lalion  of  the  air  within  the  ret'ri Derating  chamber,  or  that 
the  moisture  would  he  eliminated  from  the  air.  By  this 

,'tus.  however,   ;i ;  :  in-    trozen,    and  kept    in 

Biloh  frozen  condition  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
It.  :is  has  been  freijiu  ntly  stated  on  apparently  good  au- 
thority, the  keeping  of  organic  substances  in  a  t'ro/.en  con- 
dition tor  an  indefinite  period  ,.t'  time  impairs  their  flavor 
and  nutritious  <(ii:t!it  irs,  this  method  may  he  drf"rtive,  but 
it  atfects  tho  merits  no  more  nor  less  tti  to  the 

eoTi'.'elation  of  the  materials  sought  to  lie  > 

To  return  to  the  fore.-d  i  irrulatiou  of  air  through  an  ice- 
box and  closed  refrigerating  chamber,  modifications  of 
ibis  principle  are  shown  in  the  patents  of  J.  J.  Bate  of 


1S74  and  1H75.  In  one  of  these,  a  patented  refrigerating 
car,  the  ice-box  i*  provided  with  inlet  and  outlet  pipe-  by 
which  the  efficient  di-tribution  of  tin-  co-lied  air  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  chamber  is  provided  for.  In  another  tho 
i  current  is  passed  horizontally  through  the  bottom 
of  the  ice-box,  tho  ice  being  fed  downward  by  its  own 
gra\  ity  as  fast  an  melted  from  its  contact  with  the  air. 
Ity  this  means  a  more  uniform  refrigeration  of  the  air- 
inlet  \-  se-'iired,  ina-much  a-  the  quantity  ol  ire  in  contact 
with  tho  air  remains  tho  same,  n  '  the  total 

quantity  in  the  ice  box.  The  -am.'  tonatOJ  -one  of  tho 
pioneers  in  tin'  e\poit  of  Ameiican  fruits,  meat',  etc.  in 
refrigerating  vessels  to  foreign  ports — has  devi-ed  various 
other  mudiliratimis  lelatiiiL'  to  tuis  class  of  ret: 

There  is  another  class  ol  i  efi  igeralors  from  which  much 
has  been  hoped,  but  tin.  tt.le  gained,  in  whi.-h  it 

has  been  designed  to  u-e  i.-e  making   maehinci 
the  requisite  reduction  of  temperature,      'flic  u 
making  machine  to  cool  air  in  breweries,  etc.  wa-  pin jertnl 
in  I  !e rm any  and  applied  to  pracl  i.-al  use  a  number  of  , 
airo  ;   about    I  >7".  T ellier,  the   inventor   of  the   in-  making 
machine  th;it  bears  his  name,  arranged  a  system  ot    ; 
made  cold  by  tho  ice-making  machine,  and  through  w  Inch 
the  air  was  forced.      He  simply  applied  i  lie  dr\  ice  in  place 
of  tho  ice-box  of   Fuller  A:   lleirhart.      In   ls-7-.  Plot.  \  :ui 
der  Weydo,  a  chemist  of  New  \  ork  ( 'ity,  pi  o\  uled  a  similar 

s\-tem     of    tubes,  cooled    by  the    Same    agency,   in    :1    r 

chamber,  but  depending  upon  the  natural  circulation,  DO 
termed,  of  the  air.  arising  from  the  increa-r  in  density  as 
the  a:'  with  the  n  .  In 

1^7.i,  <'.  II.  Cbennock  of  Bro.ikhn,  N.  ^  .,  arranged  an 
ice-making  imu-hine  in  connection  with  a  chamber  sjir- 
rounding  tho  refrigerating  chamber  and  filled  with  • 
in  such  manner  that  the  operation  of  the  machine  should 
freeze  the  water  and  form  a  solid  mass  of  ire  a  i  mind  tho 
refrigerating  chamber.  Tho  use  of  an  ice-making  machine 
in  connection  with  the  refrigerator  seems  plausible,  and  in 
many  places  it  would  appear  to  indicate  greater  economy 
than  tin;  nsi  ;iis  operation  involves  substantially 

the  substitution  of  coal  for  ice.  But  owing,  perhaps,  to  a 
lack  of  thorough  trial  of  the  system,  its.  results  thus  far  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  better  than  those  arising  from  the 
use  of  tho  ordinary  refrigerators. 

In  tho  construction  of  a  refrigerator  it  is  manifest  that 
economical  rc-utys  can  be  secured  only  by  causing  tho  con- 
fined air  of  a  closed  chamber  to  pass  over  and  over  again 
in  contact  with  the  refrigerating  surfaces  or  material,  in- 
asmuch as  tho  reduction  of  temperature  of  a  constantly-re- 
newed current  of  comparatively  warm  air  would  involve  an 
ive  waste  of  ice.  Moreover,  the  walls  must  be  ren- 
dered BO  nearly  non-conducting  that  practically  no  heat 
from  the  external  atmosphere  will  be  communicated  through 
them.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  make  refrigerating  cham- 
bers with  walls  filled  in  with  boiler-felt  or  a  similar  mm 
conductor.  The  felt  is  probably  as  good  as  any  other 
material  for  the  purpose  so  long  as  kept  dry,  although 
various  substitutes  have  been  offered,  among  others  a  fill- 
ing composed  of  paper  cases  or  boxes,  in  order  to  provide 
absolutely  dead  air  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls. 

Although  this  article  embraces  tho  salient  features  in  the 
construction  and  madtit  npenimli  of  refrigerator*,  many 
minor  inventions  have  been  omitted  for  lack  of  space,  up- 
ward of  300  patents  having  been  granted  in  the  1  .  S.  i.pon 
tin,  class  of  apparatus.  ,I.\MKS  A.  WlllT.NKV. 

Refuge,  Cities  of.     See  CITIF.S  or  Ki  i 

Rcfu'gio,  county  of  S.  Texas,  on  the  (iulf  of  Mexico, 
bounded    N.  K.  by    Kspiritu    Santo    Bay  and   San    Antonio 
River,  S.  by  Aransas  Uiver  and  Copano  Bay,  and  trav  < 
by  Blanco  Uiver,  has  a  low,  level  surface,  largely  prairie, 
and  a  fertile  soil.     The  chief  industries  are  cattle-ra 
and  beef-packing;  agricultural  products,  corn  and 
potatoes.     Cap.  Kefugio.     Area,  700  sq.  m.     P.  L'.;i'l. 

Refugio,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Kefugio  co.,  Tex.,  on  Blanco 
River.  I',  i 

Regalbu'to,  or  Rngalbuto,  town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Catania,  on  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  Ktna.    It  II 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Salso,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Catania,   through   Castrogiovanni.  to    Palermo,  and  was 
once  a  stronghold  of  the  Saracens,  who  »e  out  by 

Roger  of  Sieilv,  after  which  it  was  united  to  tho  diocese  of 
Messina.  P.  MM. 

Regaltli  ((iirsRprnl,  b.  at  Novara  in  1809;  began  tho 
•tudy  of  jurisprudence  in  tin-  I  nm-i  -ity  of  Turin,  but 
failing  in  bis  tirs(  examinations  be  lie  uno  disgusted,  and, 
ha\ing  beard  the  improvi-atore  I  iiu»tinialii,  resolved  to 
rival  him.  I'rom  1  •>:',!!  to  1  v.r,  his  course  was  a  continual 
triumph  :  he  improvised  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  I 

in    Krai .in   Switzerland,   in   (iermany;   visited   (!i 

Asia  Minor.  Mount  Lebanon,  and  Kgypt.and  there  gat1 
fresh  inspirations.     Many  illustrious  French  and  Italian 
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poets  have  written  verses  in  his  honor;  among  others, 
Lamartine.  The  creative  impulse  of  improvisation  having 
abated,  he  occupied  himself  in  polishing  his  earlier  verses 
and  in  composing  new  ones;  a  volume  of  these  was  pub- 
lished at  Florence  in  1874,  and  he  has  also  written  notes  of 
his  travels  in  prose;  he  was  appointed  professor  of  his- 
tory in  the  Lyceum  of  Parma;  then  in  the  University  of 
CagHari,  and  finally,  in  1866,  in  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna. 

Rega'lia  [Lat.,  "  royal,"  plural],  the  emblems  of  roy- 
alty, especially  those  used  at  coronations.  Nearly  all  the 
British  regalia,  except  those  for  Scotland,  were  destroyed 
during  the  Commonwealth,  and  most  of  those  at  present 
used  date  from  Charles  II. 's  time. 

Regat'ta  [It.],  used  by  the  Venetians  to  signify  a  grand 
fete  in  which  the  gondoliers  contested  for  superiority  in 
rowing  their  gondolas.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  all 
rowing  or  sailing  matches  indiscriminately,  and  especially 
to  contests  between  yachts. 

Regelation.     See  APPENDIX. 

Regensburg.     See  RATISBOS. 

Reggel'lo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  con- 
sisting of  several  small  compact  villages,  one  of  which  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Florence  in  1385.  P.  11,000. 

Reg'gio  tli  Cala'bria  [Gr.  Rheyion;  Lat.  JHieyiitm], 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  cities  of  South- 
ern Italy,  province  of  Reggio,  situated  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  torrent  Calopinacc,  on  the  seashore,  in  lat.  38°  7'  N., 
Ion.  15°  40'  E.  It  lies  S.  E.  of  Messina,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Sicilian  coast  and  of  the  moun- 
tain-range crowned  by  the  fires  of  Etna.  The  Castor  and 
Pollux,  with  St.  Paul  on  board,  waited  there  for  a  S.  wind 
one  day  in  Feb.,  61  A.  D.  The  town  is  compactly  built 
on  a  gently-rising  hill,  and  one  broad  street  runs  along 
the  shore.  Everything  here  is  comparatively  modern, 
as  the  earthquake  of  1783  spared  not  a  single  house, 
but  some  of  the  churches  are  highly  respectable  architec- 
turally, and  possess  fine  pictures.  Reggio,  whose  ancient 
name  is  said  to  signify  "rending,"  and  to  refer  to  a  phys- 
ical convulsion  which  sundered  Sicily  from  the  mainland 
before  the  historic  period,  is  believed  to  have  been  colo- 
nized by  the  Chalcidians,  with  whom  were  joined  exiles 
of  the  Messenians  about  723  B.  c.  It  was  the  connecting 
link  between  Greece  and  her  Magna  (Irnccian  colonies, 
and  flourished  accordingly.  It  was  long  and  wisely  gov- 
erned by  the  code  of  Charondas,  a  Pythagorean,  fragments 
of  which  are  preserved  by  Stobaeus,  and  which  evince  a 
strong  and  elevated  religious  sentiment.  (For  the  legis- 
lation of  Magna  <!ra><-ia  see  Heync,  Optiac.  Acad.,  vol. 
ii.)  Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c.,  Reggio  lost 
its  republican  organization,  and  in  387  B.  c.  fell,  after  a 
glorious  defence,  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Under  the  Romans  it  rose  again  to 
wealth  and  magnificence.  According  to  tradition,  St.  Paul 
himself  formed  the  first  Christian  church  here,  and  placed 
it  under  the  pastorate  of  one  of  his  own  personal  disciples, 
St.  Stephen.  The  subsequent  ecclesiastical  history  of  Reg- 
gio is  also  of  importance  in  the  annals  of  the  Church.  In 
410  A.  D.  it  was  burned  by  Alaric,  and  in  549  the  renovated 
city  was  taken  by  Totila.  Early  in  the  eleventh  century 
it  was  sacked  by  the  Pisans,  but,  though  constantly  and 
cruelly  suffering  from  the  disasters  common  to  all  the 
large  towns  of  Italy  during  the  anarchy  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  yet  it  was  an  opulent  and  flourishing  city  in  1783, 
when  a  terrible  earthquake  laid  it  literally  in  the  dust. 
Since  then  it  has  been  only  partially  rebuilt,  nor  has  it  es- 
caped being  severely  shattered  by  more  recent  earthquakes. 
There  is  at  present  some  manufacturing  activity  here  and 
a  small  maritime  trade.  P.  in  1874,  35,250. 

Reg'gio  nell'  Emi'lia,  city  of  Italy,  chief  town  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  most  fertile 
plain,  in  lat.  44°  39'  N.,  Ion.  10°  39'  E.  Reggio  is  a  walled 
town ;  the  streets  are  broad,  and  many  of  them  flanked  by 
porticoes;  the  churches  are  imposing,  and  contain  some 
precious  objects  of  art,  the  solitary  remnants  of  former 
riches.  Here,  over  an  altar  in  St.  Prospero,  once  stood  the 
world-renowned  Nutirity  of  Correggio,  known  as  La  Notte, 
now  the  glory  of  the  Dresden  gallery.  Of  the  libraries  of 
Reggio,  once  so  celebrated,  only  about  70,000  volumes  re- 
main. The  theatre  of  Reggio  belongs  to  the  first  class  of 
Italian  theatres.  The  town  has  recently  purchased  and 
opened  to  the  public  a  small  house  which  was  for  a  long 
time  occupied  by  Ariosto,  whose  mother  was  born  here. 
The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  very  interesting,  and 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  deserves  a  visit.  Outside  the 
town  there  is  a  large  asylum  for  the  insane,  said  to  be  the 
best  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Italy.  Reggio  was  a  city 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  its  origin  is  unknown,  though  it 
was  probably  founded  or  colonized  under  .i>imlius  Lepi- 


dus,  from  its  name  Reijium  Lepidi  or  Forum  Lepidi.  Fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  Reijinm  (  Fortun  Lepidi)  by  Latin 
writers  as  a  town  of  importance.  Though,  according  to 
tradition,  Christianity  was  preached  here  as  early  as  00 
A.  n.,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  appointment  of  a 
bishop  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  The 
town  suffered  severely  from  barbarians,  from  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna,  and  afterward  from  the  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
line  factions.  In  the  twelfth  century,  like  so  many  other 
Italian  communes,  it  formed  itself  into  a  commonwealth, 
and  long  maintained  its  independence.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  it  was  one  of  the  prominent  seats  of  mediaeval 
learning.  From  the  fourteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  Reggio,  with  its  neighboring  towns,  was  gene- 
rally under  the  dominion  of  the  Este  and  Austro-Kste 
house.  In  1860  it  united  itself  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Reggio  is  the  commercial  centre  of  a  rich  province,  and 
there  is  considerable  industry  in  the  town  itself.  Sailcloth, 
leather,  carriages,  brooms,  etc.  arc  manufactured  here  on  a 
large  scale.  P.,  including  suburbs,  50,000. 

Reg'giolo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Reggio  ncll" 
Emilia,  about  7  J  miles  E.  of  Guastalla.  The  citadel,  erected 
in  1242,  still  stands  to  recall  the  domestic  factions  and  for- 
eign assaults  from  which  it  suffered  for  ages.  It  is  now  a 
prosperous  agricultural  town.  P.  6000. 

Rcg'iment  [from  Lat.  regere,  to  "guide,"  "rule"].  The 
regiment  of  army  organization  has  been  compared  to  a 
family,  over  which  the  colonel  exercises  the  paternal  au- 
thority. It  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  unit  of  administra- 
tive and  governmental,  rather  than  a  tactical  unit;  which 
attribute  belongs  more  properly  to  the  battalion  of  infantry, 
the  battery  (or  company)  of  artillery,  and  the  sqiuulrmi  of 
cavalry.  (See  ARTILLERY,  CAVALRY,  INFANTRY.)  In  the 
British  service  the  whole  artillery  personnel  constitute*  »">', 
the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery.  To  regimental  officers 
above  the  rank  of  captain  the  distinctive  designation  of 
field  officers  attaches ;  of  which  are,  besides  and  inferior  to 
the  colonel,  the  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors.  The  lieu- 
tenant-colonel commands  the  regiment  in  the  absence  or 
disability  of  his  superior,  the  duties  of  field  officers  being 
auxiliary  to  those  of  the  colonel,  and  occasionally  to  com- 
mand portions  of  the  regiment,  etc.  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Regiomonta'nus  (JOIIANN  MI'I.LER),  b.  at  Ko'nigs- 
berg  in  Franconia  June  6,  1436;  studied  mathematics 
under  Purbach  at  Vienna,  and  astronomy  at  Padua  ;  lived 
for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Matthias  Corvinus  of  Ilun- 
giiry.  afterward  at  Nuremberg,  and  was  invited  to  Koine 
in  1474  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  in  order  to  reform  the  calendar. 
IX  at  Rome  July  6,  1476 — some  say  by  the  plague,  others 
that  he  w;is  assassinated  by  the  eons  of  George  of  Trebi- 
zond,  in  whose  writings  he  had  demonstrated  some  glaring 
errors.  His  Epktmeridet  ab  Anno  1475-1506  (continued 
by  Bernhard  Walther)  made  him  very  famous  among  as- 
tronomers. Among  his  numerous  other  works  are  DC  Re- 
forniatitine  Cnlendarif  (1489)  and  DC  Trialiffldis  Otnnimo- 
dis  (1533).  (See  Alex.  Ziegler,  Reyiomont«Hit8  (Langen- 
salza,  1874).) 

Registration.  See  RECORD  OF  CONVEYANCES,  by  PROP. 
J.  N.  POMEROY,  LL.B. 

Regnard'  (JEAN  FRANCOIS),  b.  at  Paris  in  1655 ;  trav- 
elled, after  finishing  his  studies,  in  Italy  ;  was  captured  by 
Algcrine  pirates,  and  not  ransomed  until  after  a  captivity 
of  two  years;  made  a  journey  of  exploration  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  visited  Germany  and  Hungary;  settled  in  16SI  at 
Paris ;  wrote  comedies  for  the  Th6Tttre  Italien  and  the 
Theatre  Francaise.  D.  in  1709.  By  French  critics  he  is 
considered  their  best  comic  play-writer,  next  to  Molicre, 
and  some  of  his  plays,  Le  Jauettr  (169G),  Leu  Mencchmes 
(1705),  Lc  L?y«taire  nnircrscl  (1708),  are  still  performed. 
Best  edition  of  his  collected  works  by  Alfred  Michiels  (2 
vols.,  Paris,  1855). 

Regnault'  (HENRI  VjcTOR),b.  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  July 
21, 1810  ;  studied  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  of  Paris  ;  was 
appointed  professor  of  chemistry  at  that  school  in  1840,  in 
physics  at  the  College  dc  France  in  1841 ;  chief  engineer 
of  mines  in  1847.  and  director  of  the  porcelain-works  of 
Sevres  in  1854.  The  first  work  of  his  which  attracted  at- 
tention was  his  Action  du  Chlore  snr  I' Ether  chlurhydrii/ue 
(1840),  but  his  physical  researches,  especially  concerning 
heat,  gained  for  him  his  great  reputation.  In  181s  he 
received  the  Rumford  medal  from  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  for  his  Experiments  to  determine  the  Laws  and  the 
Numerical  Data  which  enter  into  the  Calculation  of  Steavl~ 
engines.  His  celebrated  investigations  in  verification  of 
the  law  of  Mariotte  and  Boyle  were  communicated  in  vols. 
xxi.  and  xxvi.  of,  the  Memoire*  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences. 
His  Premiers  ^Element*  de  Chimie  (1850),  an  abridgment 
of  his  Court  Jilementaire  de  Chimie  (1847—49),  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages. 
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Regnault  MKAX  BAI-TISTK),  b.  at  Paris  Oct.  17,  1754; 
luil  fur  conic  time  a  roving  life  as  a  sailor,  and  risited  both 
Africa  anil  America:  cnlcrcd  in  1771  tin:  studio  of  the 

painter    Dardin.  whom    he    iu ipanicd    In    Koine;    gamed 

in  1771  lln'  great  medal  for  his  .I/.  i-><u<l<  r  <nt</  /'/.../•  m*  ; 
became  a  member  "I  die  Lradonj  in  17s:'.  -!ili-e.|ucntly 
professor  in  the  School  of  Art,  uii'l  stood  by  the  side  of 

I  lav  id  MI  the  heMii  r/f  the  PrvnoB  school  of  painting  till  hli 

death,  Or t. '_".',  I  >i".'.   A ng  his  mostoelebrated  pictures  are 

..I  <nnl    \  ml ,--<i'f  >l-<   (l7*-i.the  Education  of  JiekiUtt 

(l7S,';i.  and    Cupid  .n,,l   /'.i/.Vi.    I  I  SI.".)). 

RegiiM-r'  i  .M  \  niruiM.  li.  MI  Chartre*,  I 'run. .-.  He.-.  21, 

was  educated  for  the  Church  ;    accompanied  ( ':irililiMl 

IBS   hi   I.V.i:i  lo    Homo,  and    returned  with  the   duke  do 

IK'thlllie,  French  ambassador;    was  appointed  can. in  i.t  the 

cathedral  ..f  Chartros  in  11109.     I),  in  Rouen  <l,-i.  :':',  1813. 

In  spile  of  his  -lesiastical  position,  he   led   M  very  dissi- 

I    life,  hut   ac.juiicd.   nev  el'tllelc  ••-,  tile    surname   !•    /.'...i. 

on  account  of  his  kinil  :in<l  pleasant  niannc.  -.     1 1 .-  >Wr.Y.  ... 

sixteen    in    numher,  bear  ttie    -an haracter;    they  are 

.  tuit  full  of  humor,  w  illy  and  st  riking,  but  free  from 
nil  malignitv .  Most  editions  by  Barthelomy  (1802)  and  L. 
Laeour  I  |sr,7). 

Krt:  iilar  Cler'fsy  [from  regain,  a  monastic  "  rule"], 
in  (lie  lioninn  Catholic  Church,  ordained  clergy  who  live 
under  a  monastic  rule,  as,  di-t  ingui-hed  t'nnn  the  secular 
clergy  or  ordinary  parish  priests,  and  other  clergy  free 
from  monastic  rules.  The  regular  clergy  may,  Imv, 
he  appointed  to  act  as  parish  priests,  and  frequently  assist 
ulars. 

Urg'lllll-*  [T.at.],  a  term  handed  down  from  the  ancient, 
chemist-',  meaning  a  mass  nf  metal  reduced  from  its  n\idc 
or  other  ore  in  a  furnace  or  a  crucilile.  Such  metal  is  said 
to  have  liecn  converted  into  the  reynline  condition. 

IlcKiilns  M  LHd  s  Vm.irs),  belonging  to  an  old  ple- 
beian family  in  Home;  was  consul  the  tir.-t  time  in  L'ii7 

n.  r.,  a  lei  i  he  u M.I  in  'I'.tti.      In  111  is  year,  the  ninth  of  the 

First  1'uiiic  war,  Uegnlus  and  his  colleague.  1..  .Manlius; 
Vulco  Loligns.  transt'errcd  the  war  from  Sicily  to  Africa, 
.in  I  e.en  alter  the  return  of  Manlius  with  his  part  of  the 
army,  llegulu-  a  'liie\  c  I  great  successes  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, ant  ciiMijicMc  1  thcMi  to  sue  for  peace.  Fortune 
turned,  however,  when  .\anthip|ius,  a  I, accdirm.ini. in 
1 1.  was  |iut  at  the  he.nl  .if  i  iinianarmy. 

Hegulus  was  defeated,  his  army  was  routed  and  nearly 
destroyed,  and  he  him-clf  was  tikcn  prisoner  ami  carried 
to  ( ':u t lia _re.  Here  he  was  detained  for  live  years,  but  in 
250,  fortune  having  once  more  turned  against  Carthage, 
he  was  sent  tit  Knme  with  a  Carthaginian  embassy,  in 
order  to  support  the  envoys  in  negotiating  a  peace.  In 
Home.  liowc\  cr,  Kctruhis  s,-t  aside  every  regard  for  himself 
and  bis  fate.  and.  considering  the  proposed  peace  disad- 
vantage m-  in  his  country,  exercised  all  his  power  to  dis- 
suade the  senate  and  people  from  accepting  it.  lie  suc- 
ceeded, and  returned  t  i  Carthage.  The  stories  of  his 
[iient  execution  by  the  Carthaginians  under  horrible 
tortures  are  ircnei'ally  con-idcred  falilcs.  but  his  lofty  Belf- 
sacritico  for  the  good  of  his  country  made  his  name  one 
of  the  must  celebrated  in  Roman  history,  and  gives  an 
idea  of  what  it  was  that  made  Rome  the  ruler  of  the 
world. 

Ufhobo'nm  fllcb.,''cnlarger  of  the  people"],  son  and 
lor  "f  S'llnmon.     His  mother  was  Naamah,  an  Am- 
monite.     Mis  a. -si, in,  about  975  n.  r.  (I'shcr)  or  il'.IO  B.C. 

(Hales),  was  the  signal  for  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  and 
the  dismemberment  of  the  kingdom.  He  d.  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years. 

H.  D.  HnviiriH  K. 

Reho'both  [Heb.,  "streets,"  "open  places,"  " ample 
r. nun"],  the  name  of  three  liililical  sites:  (1)  In  Gen.  X. 
11,  one  of  the  four  Assyrian  cities  founded  either  I 
shur  or.  as  most  modern  interpreters  understand  the  pas- 
sage, by  Nimrod.  It  may  afterward  have  become  a  part 
of  Nine\eh.  |  L* )  In  lien.  \x\i.  '2'2,  a  well  dug  by  Isaac. 
ily  identified  with  an  ancient  \\cll.  now  tilled  up,  12 
fee!  iii  diameter,  in  the  \vady  <•!•- lliili'nlx'h.  about  20  miles 
S.  of  HeershidiM.  Holiinson  and  Smith  found  the  wady  in 
I.-::--,  but  did  not  see  the  well.  (".)  In  (Jen.  xxxvi.  :!7,' the 
city  of  an  early  Kdomite  king  named  Saul,  described  as 
being  "  by  the  river" — i.e.  the  Kuphrates. 

R.  D.  IIiTim  IM  K. 

Rchoboth,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bristol  co.,  Mass..  on  Palm- 
er's Khcr.  has  i;  cimrche*.  '1  cotton,  '1  saw.  1!  ^rist,  and  :'• 
shingle  mills.  Agriculture  is  the  leading  industry.  Nearly 
5000  acres  are  covered  by  two  rMl  cedar  -.vamps,  in  one 
of  which  is  a  curious  ca\e  underneath  Arinawon  Koek.  so 
called  from  one  of  the  principal  Indian  leaders  in  King 
Philip's  war,  captured  there  Aug.  l!s.  Ifi7'i.  i  See  Leonard 
Bliss's  Hiilory  ,,f  Kehobotk,  Doston,  1836.)  P.  1S95. 


Rehoboth,  p.-v.,  Clayton  tp.,  Perry  oo.,  0. 

Rehoboth,  p.-v.  and  tp..  hunenhurg  c.i.,  Va.    I'.  1570. 

Rf'i'chcnbfich,  town  nf  licnnany,  kingdom  of  Saxony, 

has    a    larg lion   "pinning    mill    ami    maiiulaclin 

wooll.  itces,  and  damask.    P.  10,198. 

Urn  li.  lili:n  h,  l.iwn   .'I    l'rn"-ia.    province   of  ." 
on  the  I'ailhachc.  !i.i-  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  and 
cotton  fabric-,  oil.  and  tobacco,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn 
and  hemp.      I'.  ..v.'l. 

Kril  III  llllHI  ll  I  K  tin. I,  lltllov.  b.  al  Stuttgart.  Ger- 
many, l-'eb.  11'.  17--;  studied  at  the  I'llivfr-ily  ol  TUbin- 
gon,  where  he  formed  j  inda 

t  ion  of  a  nc\v  I  icrmali  state  i  n  one  of  t  lie  Soul  h  Sea  1  -land  J, 
which  awakened  the  suspicion  of  the  French  police  and 
brought  the  author  for  a  time  into  prison;  devoted  him 
self  afterward  to  the  studv  of  natural  -cici and  aclliev  ed 

icrablu  practical  results  hy  his  ironworks  and 
root   -ugar   factory    in    l!lan-ko.    .Moravia,    and    al-.. 

iiic  triumphs  by  his  dis'-.,\  cry  of  ditleient  useful  , 

pound-,  such    as    creosote    and    parilfjinc.  l.ut    I ami-    most 

widely  known   by  his   singular  half  m  v -t  ic.i!    works  on  a 
new  natural    for  •<•  which  I illed    Oil — Pkytikalitdl 

S'7|.'      I'llll   l-HIII-flllnl/-   II       lil.ll-      lit!       lhl<t>1  llll'l-       <l,H     M 

li'imin    (:l   vols..    1 

both    trail-bled    into    Fngli-h;    /'.  /    ••..-  '  nini 

«./.•!    \'r,-hnllen  turn  Ode   (1854).     D.  »t  Leipaic  Jan.   19, 

IMD. 

Rei'chcnbcrp,  town  of  Hobein;  is  one 

of  the  most  important  manufacturing  place-  of  (he  \u-trinn 
empire,  linen,  woollen,  and  e  t   various   kind- 

being  made  here  e\ten-i  v  cly,  besides  leather,  shoes,  hats, 
firearms,  gold  and  silver  ware,  and  musical  instrument*. 

I'.  L'L'. 

Rci'chenhall*  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Saale, 

MS   very    rich   salt    -piing-.  from  which  more  than 
12,000  tons  of  salt  are  produced  annually. 

Reichstadt,  DI-KK  or.     S,  .•  N  HIM.KON  If. 

Reid  (DAVID  S.),  b.  in  Buckingham  co.,  N.  C.,  Apr.  19, 

IM:1.:   was  admitted  lo  the  bar  1833;  served  in  the  State 

legislature  1835— 42;  was  a  member  of  Con grcss    l*i:!-47j 

n  ..r  of  North  Carolina  lSjl-55:  U.  S.  Senator  1856- 

01,  and  a  delegate  to  the  "  Pence  Congress"  of  Feb.,  1861. 

Reid    (J.AMF.s),    b.    in    North    Carolina   Apr.  5,    i 
joined  the  Virginia  .M.  I),  conference  in   Isl.'i,  and  labor,  d 
extensively  and  successfully  in  Virginia  and  North  ( 
lina:    did    much   to   promote   the  cause   of  education   in 
North    Carolina,   and    ill    1*7-'    was  elected   superintendent 
of    public   in-t  ruction    for   the    Stale,    but    died    before  en- 
tering upon  tin-  otlice  ;    was  a  patriarch  of  the  Norlh  ' 
lina  conference  at  the  time  of  his  death.     D.  in   North 
Carolina  HToT.  8,  1872.  T.  0.  SUMXKHS. 

llrid  (Joii\  MOHHISOX),  D.  D.,  b.  May  30,  1820,  in  Now 
York;  graduated  at  the  I'niversity  of  the  City  of  Now 
York  in  1839,  and  at  I'nion  Theological  Seminary.  Now 
York  City.  He  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  M.  V..  con- 
ference in  1844,  and  has  preached  in  Western  Connecticut, 
mi  Long  Island,  and  in  New  York  City;  in  1858  became 
president  of  Oencsce  College,  N.  Y. ;  in  1864  was  chosen 
editor  of  Tin-  Wrtifin  I'hriitiiia  Ailna'nif  at  Cincinnati, 
0. ;  in  1868  was  made  editor  of  the  Ar«r</!-K><-«/cni  ('hriilian 
•ml  in  1872  a  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
M.  K.  Missionary  Society. 

Reid  i  .\l  vv  MI,  b.  in  the  N.  of  Ireland  in  1818;  came 
to  the  I.  S.  |s:;i :  visited  Now  Orleans;  ascended  Red  and 
iri  rivers  inquest  of  adventure;  travelled  through 
most  of  the  Suite-:  .-elded  at  Philadelphia,  where  ho  de- 
voted himself  lo  literature  :  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  di-tinguished  at  Chapultepec,  where  he  was 
wounded,  and  has  since  been  a  voluminous  and  popular 
writer  in  London  and  New  York,  chiefly  of  romances  of 
American  adventure.  Among  his  books  arc  Tin-  Iliftr 

/.•„„.,,•<•«<  IS  l'.!>.   •A,-Xc«/;)-//ilii/rr«(ls;,lll.   Th.-    \Ylnlr  < 'In.  f 
.    T/:.'   Vi,,,,lr,,,,n  (l.Sifii,   O.r,,,/,,  (1S5S),    7V,,-  .l/i.rmm 

(1862),  and  The  Cattnimyt  ( 1 S70).    A  collective  edition  of 
bis  works  has  appeared  in  New  York  (15  rols..  IsiiS). 

Reid  (SAM n  i  l>.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug. 

L'.'..  I7>:;;  entered  the  U.S.  navy  as  midshipman  at  an 
early  age;  commanded  the  privateer  brig  lien.  Armstrong 
in  a  two  days'  engagement  with  the  boats  of  three  liriti-h 
mcn-iif  war'  in  die  p..,t  ,.f  Fayal.  Sept.  20  and  27,  1MI, 
resulting  to  the  British  in  a  loss"  of  250  killed  and  wounded, 
while  the  privateer  was  scuttled  by  Reid  with  a  loss  of 
only  2  killed  and  it  wounded.  The  violation  of  neutral 
waters  by  the  liritish  led  to  a  prolonged  diplomatic  con- 
troversy, finally  decided  by  Louis  Napoleon  as  arbitrator 
adverselv  to  the  American  complaint.  Cant.  Reid  was 
ifterward  appointed  sailing-master  in  tbe  navy ;  be- 
came warden  of  the  port  of  New  York,  whore  he  regulated 
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the  pilot-boat  service  and  erected  signal  telegraphs  at  the 
Buttery  and  the  Narrows.  He  was  also  the  designer  of  the 
present  U.  S.  flag.  D.  in  New  York  City  Jan.  28,  1861. 

Reid  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Strachan,  in  Kincardincshire,  Apr. 
26,  1710.  Ilia  father  was  a  minister,  and  his  first  instruc- 
tion he  received  at  home  and  in  the  parish  school  of  Kin- 
cardine. In  1722  he  was  sent  to  Marischal  College  in  Ab- 
erdeen, from  which  he  graduated  in  1726,  and  occupied 
a  position  as  college  librarian  and  studying  mathematics 
and  philosophy,  until  in  1 737  ho  was  appointed  minister  at 
New  Machar  in  Aberdcenshire.  His  parishioners  are  said 
to  have  opposed  his  appointment  very  strenuously,  and  he 
had  so  little  confidence  in  his  own  powers  that  he  never 
himself  composed  the  sermons  which  he  preached,  but  used 
such  as  were  published  by  English  divines,  especially  Til- 
lotson  and  Evans.  Nevertheless,  his  life  as  a  minister  at 
New  Machar  turned  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  In  1 740 
he  married,  and  in  1748  he  published  his  first  philosophical 
essay,  On  Quantity,  in  the  London  Philosophical  Transac- 
tion*— a  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mathematical 
terminology  was  used  at  that  time  in  metaphysics  and  mor- 
als, especially  by  Huteheson.  In  1752  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  professor  of  philosophy  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
where  he  had  to  teach  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and 
moral  philosophy  ;  but  in  1763  he  moved  to  Glasgow  as  the 
successor  of  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy. 
Here  he  published  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the 
Principle  of  Common  Sense,  in  1764,  and  read  at  the  meet- 
ings of  a  philosophical  society  several  papers,  such  as 
Examination  of  Dr.  Priestley's  Opinion  concerning  Matter 
and  Mind  and  Physiological  Reflections  on  Muscular  Mo. 
lion.  In  1781,  however,  he  resigned  his  office  in  order  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  philosophical  studies,  and 
published  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  in 
1785,  and  Essays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  in  1788. 
D.  Oct.  7,  1796.  Originally,  he  was  a  disciple  of  Berkeley, 
but  David  Hume's  Treatise  upon  Unman  Nature,  published 
in  1 7411.  showed  him  at  once  to  what  consequences  idealism 
might  lead,  and  roused  him  to  independent  speculation.  In 
opposition  to  Hume's  skepticism  he  tried  in  his  Inquiry  into 
the  I[nm>tn  Mind  on  the  Principle  of  Common  Sense  to  estab- 
lish a  series  of  fundamental  truths  independent  of  expe- 
rience and  indisputable  us  primitive  facts  of  the  conscious- 
ness. On  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy,  and  more  es- 
pecially on  the  study  of  psychology,  ho  exercised  a  consid- 
erable influence. 

Reid  (WiiiTULAw),  b.  at  Xcnia,  0.,  Oct.  27,  1837; 
graduated  at  Miami  University  in  1856;  after  acting  fora 
year  or  more  as  superintendent  of  the  graded  schools  at 
South  Charleston,  0.,  bought  the  Xenia  News,  editing  it 
for  two  years;  joined  the  Republican  party  at  its  birth, 
speaking  for  Fremont;  his  newspaper  was  the  first  one  in 
the  West,  outside  of  Illinois,  to  advocate  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign ; 
in  the  winter  of  1860-61  went  to  Columbus  as  political  cor- 
respondent for  three  daily  newspapers  ;  at  the  close  of  the 
session  became  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette;  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  went  to  the  front  as  war-cor- 
respondent of  that  journal ;  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Morris  in  West  Virginia  with  the  rank  of  captain  ;  at  the 
close  of  the  first  West  Virginia  campaign  returned  to  Cin- 
cinnati, and  wrote  for  the  Gazette  until  the  beginning  of 
the  second  campaign,  and  went  again  to  the  front,  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Koseerans  ;  wrote  letters  under  the  signature 
of  '•'  Agate  ;"  witnessed  the  entire  battle  of  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, and  his  description  of  it  gave  him  distinction  among 
army  correspondents  ;  in  the  spring  of  1862  went  to  Wash- 
ington :  was  appointed  librarian  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  acted  as  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Gazette,  his  despatches  being  duplicated  for  various  other 
journals;  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and 
his  description,  written  on  the  field,  was  a  vivid  narration 
of  that  engagement;  in  1865  accompanied  Chief-Justice 
S.  P.  Chase  on  a  tour  of  the  South,  undertaken  by  the  lat- 
ter at  the  request  of  Pres.  Johnson  for  the  secret  purpose 
of  studying  the  condition  and  interests  of  the  white  and 
black  races,  and  published  After  the  War,  a  Southern  Tour  ; 
during  the  next  two  years  engaged  in  cotton-planting  in 
Louisiana  and  Alabama,  and  published  Ohio  in  the  War ; 
in  1868  returned  to  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  and  became  one 
of  its  leading  editors.  Soon  afterward  Horace  Greeley  re- 
newed his  offer — made  first  in  1862 — of  a  position  on  the 
Tribune.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  in  1869  he  be- 
came managing  editor.  Upon  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Greeley  for  the  Presidency  in  1872,  Mr.  Reid  became  ed- 
itor-in-chief, and  when  the  former  died  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  became  proprietor  as  well  as  editor  of  the  Tri- 
bune. J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Reid  (Sir  WILLIAM),  F-  R-  S.,  b.  at  Kinglassie,  Scot- 
land, in  1791;  served  as  an  officer  of  engineers  in  the 


Peninsular  and  American  wars ;  was  at  Waterloo  ;  became 
governor  of  Bermuda  1838,  of  the  Windward  Islands 
1846,  and  of  Malta  1851  ;  was  an  active  promoter  of  the 
British  universal  exhibition  of  1851,  knighted  in  that 
year,  and  became  major-general  in  1856.  In  1848  he  was 
chief  engineer  at  Woolwich.  He  published  several  valuable 
essays  on  meteorology.  D.  in  London  Oct.  31,  1858. 
Reids'ville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Tatnall  co.,  Ga. 

Reidsvillc,  p.-v.,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  C.,  on  Richmond 
and  Danville  R.  II.,  has  3  churches,  schools,  1  weekly  news- 
paper, 4  warehouses,  and  1 5  tobacco-factories.  Business, 
manufacturing  tobacco.  P.  about  2000.  ED.  "  NEWS." 

Rei'gate,  town  of  England,  in  Surrey,  23  miles  S.  of 
London,  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  fuller's  earth 
and  sand  used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Its  church 
contains  several  costly  monuments.  P.  15,916. 

Reign  of  Terror,  in  the  first  French  Revolution,  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  Jan.  21,  1793.  On  that  day  Louis 
XVI.  was  executed  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
instituted.  It  lasted  till  July  27  (9  Thermidor),  1 794,  when 
Robespierre  was  guillotined  and  the  committee  broken  up. 

Reil'ly,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.     P.  1890. 

Reima'rus  (HERMANN  SAMUEL),  b.  at  Hamburg  Dec. 
22,  1694;  studied  at  Jena  and  Wittenberg;  travelled  in 
Belgium  and  England;  was  appointed  rector  in  Wismar  in 
1723,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  and  mathematics  at  the 
Gymnasium  of  Hamburg  in  1727.  D.  Mar.  1,  1765.  Au- 
thor of  the  famous  Wolfenbiittelsehen  Fraymente,  which 
Lcssing  published  in  1777. 

Rein'deer  [Icelandic,  hrcindijr],  Tarandus  rannij'er,  a 
species  of  the  family  Cervido),  found  in  the  northern  parts 
of  both  hemispheres.  The  form  is  clumsier  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  deer;  the  nose  broad,  covered  with  hair,  and 
without  a  naked  muffle ;  antlers  are  developed  by  the 
female  as  well  as  the  male  :  these  arc  very  unsymmctrical, 
those  of  one  side  being  more  developed  than  those  of  the 
other,  and  arc  provided  with  an  antero-basal  snag,  which 
is  palmated  at  the  end ;  the  hoofs  are  spreading  and 
adapted  for  progression  over  the  snow;  the  young  is  uni- 
formly colored,  as  in  the  adult,  and  not  spotted,  as  in  the 
young  of  most  deer.  In  the  Old  World,  especially  in  Lap- 
land and  some  parts  of  Siberia,  the  species  has  been  do- 
mesticated, and  is  raised  for  the  milk  afforded  by  the 
female  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  draught.  In  Lapland  it 
feeds  especially  upon  a  species  of  lichen.  In  the  Glacial 
epoch  the  species  extended  much  farther  S.  than  at  pres- 
ent, remains  having  been  found  as  far  southward  as  Italy 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  States  in  North  America. 

THEODORE  GILL. 

Rein'deer  Moss,  the  Cladonia  rnnaiferina,  a  lichen 
most  abundant  in  arctic  regions,  where  it  forms  the  prin- 
cipal winter  food  of  the  reindeer.  It  is  of  a  silvery-white 
color,  even  in  summer.  It  is  also  used  as  an  article  of 
human  food  after  having  been  boiled  in  reindeer's  milk. 
It  contains  the  nutritious  lichenine,  a  form  of  starch.  The 
reindeer  digs  it  from  beneath  the  snow  with  its  horns, 
nose,  and  feet.  It  abounds  in  damp  woods  under  ever- 
greens in  all  the  Atlantic  States  down  to  lat.  43°,  and 
along  the  mountains  much  farther  S. 

Rein'er  City,  v.,  Porter  tp.,  Sehuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Summit  Branch  R.  R.  P.  116. 

Rein'kens  (JOSEPH  HUBERT),  b.  at  Biirtscheid,  near 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Mar.  1,  1821;  studied  theology  at  Bonn; 
took  holy  orders ;  was  appointed  professor  at  Breslau  in 
1857,  but  was  suspended  by  the  bishop  of  Breslau  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement ;  was  conse- 
crated bishop  in  1873  by  the  Jansenist  bishop  of  De- 
venter,  and  acknowledged  by  the  German  government  as 
bishop  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church.  lie  wrote  Papst  nnd 
Papstthume,  Uebcr  papstlichc  Unfehlliarkeit  (1870),  Die 
piipslliche  Decrele  vom  IS.  Juli,  1870  (1871),  etc. 

Reis'siger  (KARL  GOTTLIEB),  b.  at  Bclzig,  near  Wit- 
tenberg, Jan.  31, 1798;  educated  at  Lcipsic;  studied  music 
at  Vienna,  Munich,  and  in  Italy ;  appointed  director  of 
music  in  1826,  subsequently  chapel-master  at  Dresden, 
where  he  d.  Nov.  7,  1859.  Several  of  his  operas,  Adele 
de  Foif,  Uer  Sehijfirnch  der  Medusa,  and  especially  his 
melodrama  Yelva,  were  received  with  applause;  his  songs 
and  his  oratorio  David,  arc  more  widely  known.  He  was 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  leaders  of  his  time. 

Reis'terstown,  p.-v.,  Baltimore  co.,  Md.     P.  479. 

Relaps'ing  [Lat.  relabi,  relnpsus,  "to  fall  back"] 
Fev'er,  also  known  as  Famine  Fever,  and,  techni- 
cally, as  Febris  Recurrens.  Its  nature  is  undeter- 
mined— by  some  regarded  as  a  form  of  typhus,  by  others 
as  due  to  malaria.  It  occurs  only  at  intervals  of  some 
years,  and  then  during  seasons  of  privation  and  insa- 
lubrity, attacking  chiefly  the  lower  classes,  ill  fed  and 
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-I.      It  ha-  been  ><i  picvalcnt   in  crowded  cnmmiini- 

:.  a-  ti>  be  t.-L'ardcd   nil    epidemic  and  run 
ta/.inil-    iil-ca -c.   but     can-till    -tlldy  cntilicct       it    u  i  t  h   d  let  ct  ic 

unit  telluric  cause-,  pn-\  ailing  in  the  form  nt'  a  nun-con- 

lemie.  It-  f<>nnaiive  or  iii'-uhatin::  sti 
ti-'un  four  in  [cndav-:  i  arcly  it  is  spi'iitancMU-  in  • 
velopinent.  It-  nn-et  i-  radon  :  the  |.:iti<'nt. 

•ily  well  at.  the  time,  i'  able  in  II  .  :  .Ml!  <pf 

t!ie  attack.      It  begin-  with  mi  iilirn|ii  ;•     I  <.r,  nr 

chill  with  ner\  oat  tremor,  ami  imm- 

harp   frontal   headache,  pain  in  the 
hack    and    limb-:    then    follow    tin 
ic.  hiiih  pulse,  anil  a  steady  :- 

.    The 

mi  ml  is  unatVectcd.  ami  i  D     t':i'-c,  v.  it  h  the  Mill  ken 

1ml  clear   Illi'l  I'llll  eye-,  wear-*    a    pitiable,  hclplc--.  appeal 

ing  look,      i  I  hue,  iiml  • 

tlj    jaundiced.    The  temperature  -te:nliU  I 
in-,-  four  nr  li\e   d.i\  -    I  ,   108*,  Illli0.  1117°.   lu',sj   1'.      :in  un- 
UMlal     fever     he. it    unaccompanied    by    liraill     symptoms    Or 

danger  i>t'  death.      1'lr. -i.-al   examination    BtBj 

•iic-iit  nl'  tlie  liver  ami  -ph-cn  ;  the  urine  may  euntiiin 
illy  albumen  ami  ure.i   in  e\i-c98,  but  blood  an  i 
imlieati\e  nt'  aellte   cnngo-lion  nf  the  kidney-.       I'll 
ami  extreme  <l'-pre--ion  |a.-t  from  live  In  seven  day.  ulien. 
with  -nine  critical  evacuation,  as  prnlii-e  perspiration,  diur- 
rhii-a,  or  urinatinn,  a   -u-l  h-n   abatement  anil   rapi-l   cnn- 
vale-ccnce    letl  ill.      Appetite   ami    -ti-eiiL'tli    :i> 
turning,  iimi  the  invalid  is   uliniit,  when,  nil  Ihe  foiirlei  -ul  li 

mi  the  lii>t  altae! 

••Mill:;  the  lir-t.     \  third,  fourth,  an  I 

a    tit'lli    relapse,  nceurs.      Kelap-inir   f'e\  er,  lm\\  i 
i-   rarely  fatal.     I'uriii^  the  epidemic  in    New  York  the 

were  in  the  general   1  li  other  pal 

an  1    no   evidence    nf    contagion    followed.      'The   treatment 

during  the  aetivo  perind  is  c--entially  ant  iphlngi-tic  and 

•online  drinks,  gentle  saline  laxati 

illg,   light   diet  :    during    e-tlt\  ale-cell'-",  tree   USe   of  C'c 

I  liquid  (Hit.  'dally  liheral    n.-n   of  i|iiiniiii> 

and  brandy. 

••iv.  Jit.   HF.VI.SKI>  nv  Wn.t.Aiin  PARKER. 
Iterative  Rank,  of  officers  in  the  army  and  nary  of 
the  V.  S. 

Armj-.  5«TT. 

-'I Admiral. 

Lieutenant-general VIoe-admlral. 

Major-general Kear-admiral. 

liriiiadicr-ijcjicriil Commodore. 

('••Inllel Ca|it:liu. 

Lieutenant-colonel Commander. 

Major Lieutenant-commander. 

<'ii|>tiiin Lieutenant. 

First  lieutenant .Ma-ter. 

Second  lieutenant I .: 

The  nllicers  of  the  marine  enrps  arc  of  rank  corresponding 
to  that  of  those  of  the  same  titles  in  the  army. 

Helens*1',  in  law.     Thia  is  either  the  act  of  giving  up 

ul  or  right  I"  lie  n-t  whom  the  claim  or 

right  e.\i-ts.  or  the  velimniishmcnt  of  an  interest  or  right 
to  one  who  ha-  pn-.c^-ion  of  property  or  some  estate  in  it. 
It  m:  .uder  t iv.i  i;c]ieral  di v isinns  :  I.  \- 

t"'!  "I'a  mere  right  of  actionin  the  law  of  con- 

tracts or  torts;  II.  As  applicable  to  the  law  of  real  e 

I.  A  release  of  a  mere  right  of  action  may  take  place 
by  express  words  or  by  operation  of  law.     The  rules  of 
law  require  a  consideration  (see  CONSIDERATION)  for  a  re- 
lease 01  tin  This  rule  may  be  satisfied  without 
any  actual  emisidcrat inn  by  executing  a  written   instru- 
ment  under  seal,  sineu  that  mode  of  execution  precludes 
all  inijuiry  into  the  consideration.     .Much  >tress  is  laid  by 
law-w  riii  is  on  the  use  of  particular  words  where  the  design 
is  to  acquit  the  releasee  wholly  I'mm  an\ 

I  he  wiu-il   "claims"  is  recommended  ley   Lord 
i  prehensivo  a  term  us  can  be  cm- 
ployed.     The  word  "  demands"  is  one  of  significance,  and 
may  usefully  lie  .-elected.     Tin-  ,- . -•-.  m;  a  release 

with  .  its  purpose,  and  though  words  of  a  gen- 

I.  they  «i||  I,,-  conlined  in  their  ef- 
••opo  and  ohject  of  the  Iran-acliiin.      It  is 
quite  eiimmnii  In  cnmmcncc  an  in-trument  of  release  with 

i:illL'  forth  t!i  nit  to  be  accomplished. 

If  iu   such  •  ,!]',«.  their 

meaning   will   bo  restricted   to  the  specific  intent   of   the 
parties,  as  shown  in  the  recital.     A  n-lca-c  l.y  operal 
law  i-  "lie  where,  without  any  express  .1 
a  claim,  a  party  has:  so  conducted  himself  that  it  is  in 
of  law  deemed  to  l>e  e\tini.riii.-lii'd.      An  ill  Inillld 

in  the  case  where  a  creditor  releases  one  of  two  joint  debt- 
ors. The  ordinary  ciui>ci|ucnce  of  such  an  act  would  be 
to  release  the  other. 

II.  The  subject  of  release  is  of  much  importance  in  re- 
spect to  the  law  of  real  estate.     Releases  have  been  ar- 


ranged  by  law-writers    into  five  classes:  (1)  when 
re  they  pu.-«  a  ri),'lit.  Cl)  whei- 
operate    by  w  ay  nf  en! 

•'Uncut 

and   i  heuc  cases  will    be   best    illld. 

by  an  illustration. 

Ill    This   ea-e    is    illu-trated    by    that    of   a    e 
from  one    i  in  another.     I  >ee  .loixr  TIVVMV.I 

As    each  joint    tenant    in    cnntcmplal  inn   of   law    n»  i 
w  h"!' 

the  entire  e-tate.      'lie-  word  "  In  i 

this  ease,  though    it    is    in-li-pen-able   in  ••   of  a 

\  ey  a  fee. 

Tin-  c.,n-i-t-  in  paiung  a   11,-hr  tn  one  who  has  a 

1  i  -,-••  In, 

sr.l/iv  ).  and  hi-  e.-tatc  dn  e-i,-<l  -o  that  he  has  only  r.  HI 
ing  a   li.'i  '  nd  the  dis- 

. •nlari.'enieu!  i-  e\hibiled  in  a  i-iise  where 

a  landlord   j:i\es   up   In   a  tenant  n  hi-   ounor 

I  so-called   re\er-innary  [n   this  ea-e  there  i-  an 

i'.\i-iiiirf  relation  betuccn  the  parties  known  as  "privity," 
ami  tin- tenant  nim-i  ha\i-  an  e-tate  in  the  land  «!• 

fa  release  by  way  of  extinguishment  are 
of  an   easement    .  !  a    ri^ht    nl 

relea-cd  tn  the  nwner  nt'  the  land,  nr  nt  a  i  cut  charged  upon 
it  rclin«jlli.-hed  tn  the  nwner.     The-e  are  incnij' 
belonging  to  one  person  and  exercised  n\er  the  land  nf 
another,   in.  ;  '.le  of  being  extinguished  by  this 

•  t  release. 

(5)  An  instance  under  this  head  i  wo  or 

more  di-seisors  receiving  a  release  by  the  rightful  owner 
of  Ids  claim.     In  this  ease  he  becomes  owner  in  tec  to  the 
'ii  of  his  companion. 

It  is  common  in   this  country  in  all  of  these  coses  to 
make  use  of  an  ordinary  deed,  either  with  or  without 
enaiits  n-  i  i -.  ay  prefer.     If  no  covenants  are  in- 

troduced, lie  instrument  becomes  a  mere  quit-claim  d< .  d 
or  simple  release.  It  is  usual  in  a  reha-e  nt  a  wife's  claim 
nf  dower  to  require  a  pi  nation  before  a  magis- 

trate or  other  official  person,  separate  and  apart  from  her 
husband,  whereby  she  acknowledges  that  she  executes  the 
conveyance  freely  and  without  fear  or  compulsion  of  tier 
husband.  The  officer  makes  a  record  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment, which  must  comply  with  a  prescribed  form. 
release  can  only  be  resorted  to  in  favor  of  someone  having 
an  interest  in  the  land — c.  y.  the  grantee  of  the  husband — 
and  ho  should  unite  with  the  wife.  A  release  cannot  be 
made  to  the  husband.  However,  an  agreement  can  bo 
made  before  marriage  creating  a  jointure  (see  ,Ioi\ 
which  will  preclude  a  woman  after  marriage  from  claiming 
dower.  These  technical  rules  do  not  apply  to  a  widow,  anil 
she  can  make  a  release  of  her  rights  to  dower  before  it  is 
set  apart  to  her  by  the  modes  usually  adopted  in  convey- 
ances. In  determining  whether  a  transaction  amounts  to 
a  release,  reference  need  only  be  had  to  its  effect,  and  the 
ications  above  given  are  only  useful  from  that  point 
of  view.  T.  W.  DWIGUT. 

Relig'ion  fLat  rtligio],  in  the  widest  reach  of  the 
word,  comprehends  all  frames  of  feeling,  all  forms  of  faith 
and  acts  of  worship,  to  which  roan  is  impelled  by  his  fears 
or  drawn  by  his  hopes  toward  superhuman  beings  and 
powers  or  their  visible  representatives.  It  original 
nis  nature  and  circumstances,  and  is  us  early  in  its  mani- 
fcstation-,  as  eon.-tant  in  its  character,  as  universal  in  its 
influence,  a-  an-.  i-  principle  of  action  mark- 

ing the  history  of  man.  Wonder,  born  of  ignorance,  fear, 
and  weakness  unite  to  produce  veneration.  The  sense  of 
dependence,  the  awe  of  power,  the  curiosity  of  a  being  to 
whom  effects  suggest  cause*,  the  play  of  imagination  natu- 
ral to  man — above  all,  the  Miggi-stion  of  the  existcn- 
,-piriis  greater  than  his  own  to  a  being  who  feels  hin 
to  be  a  spirit, — these  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  gene- 
ral phenomena  of  man's  religious  history.  Outward  Na- 
ture, with  her  illimitable  sky,  her  sun  and  moon,  planets 
and  stars,  her  oceans  and  mountains,  her  dark  forests  full 
of  weird  voices,  her  monsters  of  sea  and  land  with  their 
roar  and  hiss — earthquakes,  volcanoes,  eclipses,  fountains 
springing  up  in  deserts,  rivers  running  under  ground,  caves 
and  cataracts,  the  change  of  the  seasons,  life  and  death, — 
these  from  t  Mine-  have  prompted  in  man  or 

I  upon  him  a  faith  in  e  -.  invisible, 

or  superhuman  beings  and  powers,  evil  and  good,  demons 
and  angels,  for  whom  he  has  fell  a  shuddering  reverence, 
a  cowering  dread,  and  an  av.  propitiate 

their  favor  or  their  mercy.     Conscience,  the  most  import- 
ant permanent  factor  in  religion,  is  obviously  weakc.-t  in 
the  infancy  of  the  fvntiment.     The  exploration  of  the  L' 
by  modern  curiosity  under  new  conditions  of  locomotion 
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has  laid  open  as  contemporaneous  facts  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  races  and  tribes  at  different  stages  of  development, 
answering  generally  to  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
the  successive  stages  of  the  race  in  its  natural  religious 
history,  so  that  anthropologists  arc  not  left  wholly  to  in- 
ferences from  imagined  conditions  to  imagined  results  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  past.  The  study  of  comparative 
religion  goes  on  now  as  the  study  of  comparative  philol- 
ogy"goes  on — not  by  guess  and  hypothesis,  but  by  direct 
inquiry  into  positive  facts  lying  open  to  competent  scholars 
willing  to  take  the  pains  to  observe  them.  It  is  affirmed, 
as  a  part  of  this  testimony,  that  tribes  have  been  found 
among  the  lowest  of  known  survivals  of  savage  humanity 
in  which  religion  cither  as  a  sentiment  or  as  a  custom  is 
unknown.  If  the  reported  fact  were  verified,  it  would  af-  j 
ford  one  of  the  strongest  cases  in  which  the  exception 
proves  the  rule.  Yet,  as  we  not  seldom  find  in  the  midst 
of  the  more  advanced  civilization  not  only  individuals,  but 
families  and  even  neighborhoods,  where  both  superstition 
and  religion  have  ceased  to  have  any  apparent  existence, 
it  is  not  inconceivable  that  tribes  may  have  existed,  or 
may  still  exist,  so  nearly  brutal  in  their  habits  and  feelings 
as  to  be  below  the  influence  of  either  hopes  or  fears  drawn 
from  the  inward  nature  or  the  usual  and  characteristic 
ideas  and  tendencies  of  humanity.  Wo  mainly  study  lan- 
guage not  in  the  brogues  and  gibberish  of  tribes  isolated 
and  left  behind,  but  in  the  tongues  of  historical  peoples 
who  have  inherited  the  language  of  ancestors  that  have 
been  in  the  line  of  one  of  the  great  branches  of  human 
progress,  if  not  a  part  of  the  main  stream.  It  is  enough 
to  say  of  religion  that  from  a  very  low,  if  not  the  lowest, 
stage  of  known  and  recorded  history,  it  has  been  a  charac- 
teristic experience;  that  it  seems  inconceivable  that  man 
should  advance  many  steps  beyond  the  moro  intelligent 
brutes  without  developing  a  sentiment  of  religion  ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  this  sentiment  has  grown  with  the  growth 
and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of  his  more  strictly  i 
human  faculties.  It  covers  a  space  in  man's  history  not 
exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  interest.  Religious  prepos- 
sessions and  customs  have  been  a  principal  cause  of  the 
coherency  of  tribes  and  nations — have  influenced  man's 
choice  of  and  submission  to  rulers,  largely  shaped  his  so- 
cial and  domestic  customs,  been  his  first  impulse  to  the 
careful  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  his  leading 
inspiration  in  the  first  and  in  the  last  endeavors  of  art. 
The  path  of  the  world's  progress  is  retraceable  to  ante- 
historic  times  in  the  ruins  of  temples,  shrines,  and  altars. 
Religion  offers  a  clue — which  is  only  exceeded  in  interest 
by  that  of  language,  itself  a  history  of  religion — into  the 
deepest  and  darkest  recesses  of  the  past.  A  comparison 
of  the  mythology  of  ancient  peoples  develops  the  evidence 
of  an  extraordinary  sameness  in  the  religious  needs  and 
religious  customs  of  humanity,  due  in  part  to  like  causes 
and  conditions  producing  like  effects  ;  in  part  to  survivals 
of  early  common  traditions  among  widely-scattered  peo- 
ples with  some  portion  of  their  past  in  common;  in  part 
to  conquest  or  invasion  of  weaker  by  stronger  races,  or 
more  commonly  of  violent  hordes  occupying  the  country 
of  races  of  more  advanced  thought  and  nicer  feelings,  who 
have  conquered  their  conquerors  by  communicating  their 
laws,  customs,  and  faith  to  those  who  had  taken  away  their 
political  independence. 

Tile  characteristic  feature  of  the  present  era  is  the  adop- 
tion among  all  leaders  of  science  and  thought  of  the  idea 
of  unity  in  human  fortunes  and  interests.  The  bound- 
aries between  ancient  and  modern  history,  or  the  classical 
and  the  romantic  in  literature  and  art,  are  nearly  oblite- 
rated. One  key,  a  common  human  nature  in  a  common 
surrounding  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  influences,  is  ap- 
plied to  all  ages  and  races,  and  has  opened  gates  that  were 
thought  permanently  closed.  Perhaps  nothing  has  been 
more  humane  and  helpful  to  the  race  than  the  falling  of 
the  fences  that  long  separated  religions  from  each  other  as 
having  no  common  root  and  no  common  sap.  In  place  of 
superstitions  we  now  have  mythologies;  tor  false  religions 
we  now  have  imperfect  developments  of  a  common  senti- 
ment of  religion;  and  the  most  advanced  have,  with  the 
most  backward,  a  more  or  less  complete  sense  of  the  pro- 
\  i-nonal  or  partial  character  of  their  forms  of  faith  and 
worship..  With  a  recognition  of  the  superiority  of  some 
religions  over  others,  when  measured  by  a  sense  of  the 
highest  wants  of  man  yet  known  to  us  and  of  the  best 
civilization  yet  reached,  there  is  an  equal  sense  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  providential  law  which  has  accommodated 
religions,  sentiments,  and  customs  to  the  needs  and  capa- 
cities of  different  races  and  different  regions,  and  a  pause 
in  the  indiscriminate  desire  to  force  even  bettor  religions 
upon  peoples  who  have  not  through  commerce  and  culture 
yet  reached  a  level  on  which  they  can  advantageously  be 
seen  and  felt.  Thus,  Christian  missionaries  have  adopted 
commercial,  educational,  and  social  instrumentalities  as 


necessary  preliminaries  for  the  successful  teaching  of  their 
faith,  and  with  much  advantage  to  their  cause. 

To  admit  that  the  religious  sentiment  is  an  original,  a 
universal,  or  a  characteristic  experience  of  humanity  is  to 
confess  its  vast  importance  and  essential  beneficence:  but 
it  is  unscientific  to  assume  that  it  is  any  less  liable  to 
abuse,  exaggeration,  or  perversion  than  any  other  great 
sentiment  or  passion  of  the  race.  In  proportion  to  their 
significance  and  indispensableness,  human  feelings  are 
liable  to  be  turned  against  the  interests  they  are  ultimately 
designed  to  nourish.  If  religion  has  been  the  nurse  of 
imagination,  the  fountain  of  poetry,  the  cement  of  nation- 
alities, the  spur  of  spiritual  speculation,  the  anchor  within 
the  veil  which  has  held  the  vessel  of  our  common  fortunes 
with  its  head  toward  an  unseen  futurity,  it  has  been  also 
the  fountain  of  debasing  terrors,  devastating  hatreds,  obsti- 
nate prejudices,  paralyzing  fatalism,  narcotic  dreams,  and 
delirious  fancies.  Like  the  imagination,  without  which  it 
cannot  exist — the  power  by  which  man  makes  the  future 
present  and  realizes  the  unseen,  the  most  creative  of  hu- 
man endowments,  and  the  most  prophetic  among  the  ele- 
ments of  reason — religion  is  equally  capable  of  illumi- 
nating tho  understanding  or  clouding  its  light;  of  stim- 
ulating the  conscience  or  of  inflaming  it;  of  making  the 
fassions  its  useful  servants  or  its  mischievous  emissaries. 
like  the  beneficent  sun,  which  draws  pestiferous  mias- 
mas from  the  swamp  and  fruits  and  flowers  from  tho 
drained  hillsides,  religion  is  wholesome  or  noxious  in  its 
influence  according  to  the  condition  of  the  other  faculties 
and  the  proportion  in  which  other  elements  are  present 
and  operative  in  those  whom  it  visits.  The  uncandid 
effort  to  escape  this  testimony  of  history  by  making  a  dis- 
tinction among  religions,  as  if  a  single  one  had  any  ex- 
emption from  the  rule,  is  now  very  generally  abandoned. 
There  is  no  one  of  the  chief  religions  of  the  world  which 
has  not  been  found  capable  of  sustaining  or  producing 
samples  of  exalted  forms  of  human  character,  or  of  being 
either  perverted  or  used  to  justify  the  fiercest  cruelties,  the 
most  abject  debasements,  and  the  most  injurious  passions. 
It  is  now  plain  that  religion  is  elevating  or  debasing,  in- 
spiring or  intoxicating,  favorable  to  real  progress  or  re- 
tarding to  it,  according  as  it  unites  itself  with  other  ele- 
ments— with  knowledge  or  ignorance,  truth  or  falsehood, 
self-control  or  self-abandonment,  civilization  or  barbarism, 
peaceful  habits  or  warlike  propensities,  coarse  tastes  and 
brutal  customs  or  refined  feelings  and  softened  manners. 
No  form  of  religion,  however  primitive  and  crude  in  its 
original  beginning,  has  ever  failed  to  be  interpreted  and 
used  for  wholesome  purposes  when  it  has  fallen  into  cul- 
tivated hands ;  and  no  form  of  religion,  however  pure  and 
lofty  its  source,  has  ever  failed  to  be  corrupted  and  made 
tributary  to  lust,  rapine,  and  ambition  when  it  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  ignorance,  sensuality,  and  self-seeking. 
Polytheism  in  all  its  varied  shapes  seems  the  necessary 
form  of  earlier  religion.  Pure  theism,  scientifically  speak- 
ing, is  as  impossible  a  beginning  in  religions  as  monarchy 
in  government  among  scattered  tribes,  eiirh  with  its  own 
chief.  As  families  were  successively  lost  in  tribes  and 
rfentcft,  and  these  in  tho  fjaii  or  shire,  and  these  again  in 
the  littlo  kingdoms  which  were  finally  absorbed  into  great 
nations  under  a  common  government,  so,  inevitably,  the 
imagined  gods  of  the  groves  or  caves  or  fountains,  and  of 
tho  separate  interests  and  pursuits  of  earlier  humanity, 
lessened  or  lost  their  places  as  men  by  acquaintance  and 
comparison  took  more  comprehensive  views  of  space  and 
events,  saw  better  the  connections  of  things,  felt  more  the 
force  of  common  laws  and  a  common  nature,  and  observed 
moro  order  and  less  caprice  in  the  sca.sons  and  the  elements. 

The  independent  development  of  social  or  personal  mor- 
ality has  had  a  great  influence  on  religion.  The  religious 
and  the  moral  sentiments  haveneighboring  but  independent 
roots.  It  is  not  respect  for  right,  nor  a  sense  of  justice,  nor 
a  love  of  excellence  that  first  starts  religion,  but  awe  of 
power,  tho  fascination  of  mystery,  the  dread  of  tho  un- 
known, and  tho  indulgence  of  a  terrified  but  exalted  fancy. 
The  conscience,  now  scientifically  regarded  as  the  least- 
suspected  witness  for  the  existence  of  a  future  life  and  of  a 
personal  God,  was  not  the  original  guide  to  faith  in  the  in- 
visible. It  was  more  the  fear  of  power  than  the  sense  of 
wrong  or  the  suggestion  of  an  arbiter  of  duty.  But  what- 
ever feeble  function  Conscience  may  have  had  in  the  early 
history  of  religion,  her  power  in  shaping  and  purifying 
faith  and  improving  the  form  of  religion  cannot  well  be  ex- 
aggerated. Nor  can  the  power  of  purified  and  enlightened 
religion  in  improving  morals  bo  any  moro  easily  overstated. 
Positive  religions  must  probably  be  rated  in  value  by  the 
declining  proportion  which  the  purely  religious  impulse  of 
worship,  dread,  and  awe  bears  to  the  less  strictly  religious 
element  of  moral  obligation,  the  love  of  justice,  respect  for 
human  rights,  and  personal  purity.  So  long  as  the  gods 
or  the  supreme  god  were  considered  as  free  from  tho  obli- 
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gallon  of  justice,  truth,  purity,  and  were  chartered  libcr- 

'i  .-aplna-.   il    is  difficult   to  See  how  social   or  per-onal 

morality  could  have  derived  any  rtnogtb  ni 

nirnt.any   sain'titv  or   -upport,  i'roiu   their  wor-hip:   and 
until  morality  had  developed  itself  itt  human 
in  it*  ten.leney  to  produce  self-rcspe.-i .  |M  i.  t  .  ami  older  in 
I  to  imagine  how  any  pine  roneeption  of 

the  Drills    or  the    chief    lli\  illit  \ uhl   Inn  e   hern    po--ihlc  til 

hull il\.       Il   i-  fortunate  for  the    permanent    inter. 

man  (lint  faith  ami  morals  ha\c  independent  roots  in  hi" 
nature,  an  I  iual  ami  pei  mantnl  i 

power.      It  is  not  always  that  the  nio-t   ieli-_'i,,n     have  been 
the  most  moral,  or  the  most  moral  the  mo-t   reli_'i..: 
morality  and   religion  are   in   a    nianm  i    rua' 
allies.  and  e.irh  tend-,  to  hold  its  separate  court  ami  main- 
tain its   own    sin  ereii^iitv.      It    is.  howe\er,  in  t!ie  stru^le 

III'    the.-.'  Hyo   imlepell'lent    l.l.'l'rrs   that    tile    tillc-t  pow- 

linlll  are  del  eloperl,  morality  purifying  faith,  and  la; 
alt  in  x  morality.  Kaeh  has  its  own  danger — one,  the  ten  ; 

to   ll-r    only   il-    V.MIL;-;    tlie    ol  !ler.  on]  V   its    t'et-t.       To^'et  h'T 

v,alk  iho  rarth  or  soar  into  tho  skies.     Tho  virtu.  - 
anil  gra-es;   OI"  tho  most  advanced  hnnianity  com.- 
to   pa  lints  and  siiggcMioiH  of  the  Imliiie-s   and 

ami  xraee  ..I'  the  gods,  while  the  moral  and  spiritual 
attained  rebuke  and  exalt  tho  practical  aetuul 
moral-  of  -  .eiet\  ami  its  purest  leaders. 

The  vast  fun  .  religious  and  moral, 

independently  of  all  disputes  aiv.ul  in-pircd  men  and  in- 
spired fiiiin ders  of  religions — a  topic  on  which  in  an  article 
on  religion  in  its  universal  form  it  would  bo  impcrtin 
dogmatize — is  now  generally  recognized.  That  individual 
men  an  1  women  ha\e  hud  here  and  there,  by  birth  and 
original  eonstitutiou  or  hy  .special  in  -|.i ration,  a  genius  for 
religion  heyond  their  tr  >  tve  their  circumstances, 

and  ha\  ••  1 n  alile  to  i imand  the  reverence  and  faitli  ..I 

di-   iples  and  to  lift  up  hy  their  own  single  souls  tho  gen- 
eral lc\  el  of  the  generation  or  r.iee  to  \\  lii.di  thoy  belong,  is 
uism  there  ii  no  great  religion 
!ia-  n  .1  had  a  personal  founder. 

Huientilically  speaking,  the  prospects  of  a  universal  re- 
ligion are  miiL-h  i  .  the  discernment  of  the  com- 
mon lj  iTid  anion^  all  religions  and  tho  recognition  of  tho 
.d'  a  common  naturo  and  common  tendencies;  for 
what  has  l>ren  taken  up  or  imagined,  not  in  caprico  or  by 
accidenl,  l>;  1  in  the  intcie-t  of  human  wants  uud  i 
may  a^ain  he  laid  down  under  an  improved  sense  of 
nee  lj  ami  wants  when  man  is  put  into  possession  of  tho 
means  ,,|  a  Ketter  supply.  So  long  as  religions  were  con- 
sidered capable  of  classification  only  into  truo  and  false, 
divine  and  human,  nothing  was  possible  but  a  conflict  be- 
tween them — a  surrender  on  one  part,  a  victory  on  tho 
other.  This  dues  not  seem  to  be  the  method  of  progress 
among  the  sects  of  tho  religion  of  Jesus.  They  do  not 
conquer  each  other,  but  coalesce  by  a  perception  and  adop- 
tion of  what  is  piod  and  helpful  in  each  other's  thought  or 
:  by  mooting  at  points  common  to  all,  or  by  a 
... million  advance,  or  by  uniting  higher  up  than  tho  plains 
on  which  their  old  battles  were  fought ;  and  their  method 
seems  to  bo  the  typo  of  the  method  likely  to  bo  pursued  by 
the  religions  of  the  globe  in  their  tendencies  toward  unity. 
.  i li/at i..u  Mvui-to  be  slowly  returning  to  tho  long- 
st:it  iouaty  -e  it  s  of  ii  -  earlie-t  a  ppearance,  so  it  is  in.  lir.il'  1 
that  the  religion  of  the  more  civilized  portions  of  the  raco 
will  return, perhaps  to  find  unexpected  allies  and  in  Teased 
In-eailtli  and  power,  to  tho  regions  near  where  it  pi 
Other  things  bein;  equal,  I'H)  sceptre  of  power  and  influ- 
in  the  world  lias  never  gone  witti  quantity,  but  always 
with  quality.  It  in  int  Chinese  myriads  that  threaten 
universal  empire,  but  the  sway  of  the  few  smaller  nations 
that  have  unl.r-tood  and  conquered  the  elemental  forces 
of  nature  and  made  li\  ing  literature  and  high  civilization. 

It  is  in  vain  to  .-ports  of  the  ultimate  spread 

of  a  religion  which  has  won  tho  love  and  trust  of  all  highly- 
eivili/.ed  peoples — though  its  roll  may  now  contain  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  the  globe — with  the 
dead  weight  of  tho  religions  which  still  hold  so  vast  a  ma- 
jority in  the  effete  or  less  energetic  or  unprogressive  re- 
gions of  the  earth's  populations.  Apart  from  all  super- 
natural assistance,  Christianity,  hy  the  necessity  of  its  more 
comprehensive,  b uma ne,  and  practical  character ;  its  power 
to  assimilate  social  and  political  experience  :  its  singular 
independence  of  nice,  place,  and  time  :  its  hold  on  the  past, 
its  grasp  on  the  future;  the  beauty  and  eloquence  and  his- 
torical value  of  its  records;  its  survival  and  pacification 
of  the  strifes  it  has  engendered,  and  its  exceptional  power 
to  profit  by  its  most  trying  experiences ;  tho  key  it  offers 
to  the  significance  of  other  religions,  and  the  hospitality 
with  which  it  receives  what  survives  their  wreck  :  its  iden- 
tification with  a  eivili/ation  that  is  steadily  claiming  tho 
whole  world  for  its  area, — by  all  these  signs  and  claims 
Christianity  shows  itself  to  have  the  only  fair  chance  ever 


yet  possessed  by  any  faith  of  becoming  the  religion  of  uni- 

humnnity. 

'I  lie  several  modes  of  religious  belief  and  worship  are 
I  in  this  work  under  their  appropriate  heads.     Wo 

add  for  roll  \  en  it  lire  a  tal'lllar  \  lew  ol'  the  adherents  of  tho 

principal  religions,  reckoning  tho  whole  population  (ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Schcln  i  : 

Population  of  the  globe '<io,flOO 

(iri'.-k  rimreli 

C.WKVHX) 

Bonun  •   ithoU.  -  I95,m. 

I'lol,  slant- 97,139,000 

Mohaimn.  dan- ir,n,lNKi,IKKI 

ihists :; i<i,oi»>,ooo 

(iih.!  am.ooo.ooo 

200,000,000 

Jews 6,000,000 

II.  \V.  KI.I  i 

Itrliuimi-,    \im-iiiliiiriif  to  the  Constitution  of 
tlir  I  .  S.     It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the  I'on-titution 
of  the  I  .  S.  .mains  no  acknowledgment  of  i;..d 
ultiin.i  i  all  legitimate  ei\  il  authority,  nor  id'  the 

uprenie  rule  of  national  conduct,  nor  of 
tho  Lord  Jesus  Christ  a  •  the  nations.     A 

•liemf  Chri.-tiun  citizens  havoalways  con- 
I  thij  omission  a  prime  defcet   in  our  otherwise  ad- 
mirable national  charter,  and  at  lea-i   one  entiie  religious 
denomination      ti,  cm — has  for    this 

'i  refused  to  incorporate  with  the 

remedy  thi  .•  a\ov>(  .1  .,  ,'ious 

Amendment  "  or  ••  Christian  Amen  II  ||  now 

more  broadly  designated,  the  ••  National 
ment.     Its  purpose,  summarily  stated,  is  to  secure  such  an 
amendment  litution  as  shall  bo  nn  appropriate 

recognition  c.f  Hod.  and  at  the    ame  time  furni 

tnti il  guaranty   for  tin-  evi-iini;  religious   clement!  of 

our  national  life.     The  advocates  ..1  ihi-  nn.\  .ment  disavow 

ire  or  intention  of  uniting  Church  and  State  ;  ii: 
they  are  among  the  most  strenuous  opposcrs  of  such  a 
union.  They  maintain  that  tho  proposed  reform  is  so  en- 
tirely unsectarian,  of  so  broad  and  catholic  a  character, 
and  that  the  proposed  amendment  PO  accurately  defines 
the  relation  of  the  state  to  God,  an  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  a  union  of  Church  and  State  so  long  as  it  should 
remain  an  integral  part  of  tho  Constitution.  This  move- 
ment being  tho  determined  foe  of  "secularism"  in  all  its 
n  forms,  assumes  a  profoundly  interesting  and  prac- 
tical aspect  as  tho  defender  of  all  tho  religious  elements  of 
our  national  life,  now  co  openly  and  persistently  assailed. 
It  takes  a  determined  stand  in  favor  of  tho  Christian  Sab- 
bath, the  employment  of  chaplains  in  Congress,  the  army, 
navy,  and  other  public  institutions,  the  continuance  of  the 
oath  as  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  "  Bible  in  the  public  schools,"  tho  preserva- 
tion of  tho  law  of  Christian  marriage,  tho  appointment  of 
days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving  under  appropriate  cir- 
cumstances, etc.  The  advocates  of  this  amendment  ask 
nothing  new;  only  the  preservation  of  that  which  already 
exists.  "  We  propose  tho  adoption  of  no  new  principles 
and  no  radical  change  of  customs.  We  propose  only  to 
recognize  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  tho  national  written 
Constitution  that  which  has  been  a  universally-recognized 
principle  of  national  life  from  tho  first.  Wo  aim  not  at 
change,  but  at  conservation.  Wo  want  to  preserve  through 
all  coming  time,  and  consistently  carry  out  in  all  depart- 
ments of  law,  the  hitherto  universally-admitted  fact  that 
Christianity  is  an  clement  in  the  common  law  of  the  land. " 
(Speech  of  the  Rev.  .1.  A.  llnilije,V.  1).,  before  the  Pitltbary 
A'aliunal  Convention  of  187 4-) 

Keatont  enforcing  the  Amendment. — Numbering  as  it 
does  among  its  advocates  many  of  tho  most  profound 
thinkers  of  tho  country,  this  reform  movement  is  based  on 
fundamental  principles,  and  urged  by  arguments  drawn 
from  every  department  of  human  thought  connected  with 
the  science  of  government.  A  brief  outline  of  the  argu- 
ment is  all  that  can  hero  bo  attempted. 

I.  Government  is  a  divine  and  not  a  merely  human  in- 
stitution. "There  ii  no  power  but  of  God;  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever,  therefore,  resisteth 
the  power,  resistcth  the  ordinance  of  God."  This  doctrine, 
so  clearly  enunciated  in  Scripture,  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  tho  deductions  of  reason.  The  state  is  an  organic 
unity,  an  organism,  not  an  organization — an  organic  unity 
composed  of  parts,  and  as  these  parts  cannot  determine  tho 
whole,  the  nation  must  proceed  from  a  power  higher  than 
itself.  The  same  view  is  confirmed  by  reference  to  the 
power  with  which  the  state  is  invested.  "  The  state  is  a 
power  claiming  and  exercising  supreme  jurisdiction  over 
a  certain  portion  of  tho  earth.  Hero  it  acknowledges  no 
superior  unless  it  bo  God.  It  is  the  sovereign  arbiter  of 
life  and  death.  It  fixes  the  civil  status;  it  regulates  the 
social  action ;  it  determines,  either  directly  or  perniissi  vely, 
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cither  wholly  or  partially,  according  to  its  sovereign  pleas- 
ure, the  rights,  duties,  and  relations  of  all  human  beings 
within  its  territorial  sway;"  and  again,  "It  is,  however, 
enough  for  us  here  to  present  the  picture  of  an  omnipotent 
earthly  power,  a  power  of  life  and  death,  claiming  unlimited 
and  illimitable  control  over  millions  of  human  beings,  now 
existing,  over  generations  yet  unborn — determining,  in 
fact,  how  they  shall  be  born."  (-Essay,  by  Prof.  Tayler 
Lewis,  LL.L).,  read  before  the  convention  in  Cincinnati, 
1872.)  It  is  urged  that  an  institution  wielding  a  power  so 
vast  must  be  amenable  to  the  higher  law  of  a  higher  power, 
and  that  this  should  lind  expression  in  the  written  Consti- 
tution. 

II.  Philosophical  writers  on  the  science  of  government 
make  a  distinction  between  the  providential,  real,  and  vital 
constitution  and  the  verbal  or  written  constitution.     The 
former  is  the  foundation  of  the  latter,  and  that  which  gives 
it  validity  and  vitality.     The  written  constitution  should 
therefore  embrace  and  recognize  all  the  more  potent  ele- 
ments of  the  national  life.     But  among  these  elements,  in 
the  I".  S.,  Christianity  occupies  a  foremost  place.     It  per- 
vades and  permeates  our  institutions  ;  it  is  the  preservative 
element,  the  inspiring  soul  of  the  nation,  a-nd  therefore  has 
a  right  to  recognition  in  the  fundamental  law,  not  as  a 
compliment,  but  as  a  right,  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  fact 
and  a  necessity. 

III.  It  is  maintained  that  the  IT.  S.  is  a  Chrintiaii  nation 
— not  a  pagan  nation,  nor  a  Mohammedan  nation,  nor  an 
infidel  nation,  nor  a  nation  indifferent  to  all  religions,  but 
a  C'hr'mtlan  nation.     In  proof  of  this  position  reference  is 
made  to  our  past  history,  as  well  as  to  the  present  admin- 
istration of  our  government.     "  The  fact  that  our  govern- 
ment always  has  been  connected  with  Christianity  as  it 
never  has  been  connected  with  any  other  religion  is  so 
patent  a  fact  of  history  as  to  need  only  to  be  stated.     The 
men  who  came  to  this  country  and  originally  settled  it 
were  for  the  most  part  Christians.     They  acknowledged 
Almighty  (Joil  and  Christ  and  the  Bible.     The  Christian 
religion  was  the  religion  by  whose  teaching  they  sought  to 
regulate  all  their  affairs.     This  connection  between  Chris- 
tianity and  tho  administration  of  our  government  still  ex- 
ists.    Christian  ministers  are  employed  by  the  government 
in  public  institutions  as  chaplains ;  prayers  are  offered  in 
our  State  legislatures  and  in  the  halls  of  Congress;  the 
Bible  is  in  our  schools  and  the  oath  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice."    (Rev.  D.  McAlister,  Address  at  the  A7.    Y.  Conven- 
tion 1S7S.) 

IV.  Neutrality  in  religion  on  the  part  of  the  government 
is  impossible.     It  must  be  for  Christianity  or  against  it. 
"  Byron  puts  a  truth  in  Satan's  mouth  :  '  lie  that  has  not 
bowed  to  God  has  bowed  to  me.' "     Professed  non-religion 
sooner  or  later  manifests  itself  as  irreligion.     Government 
is  brought  into  contact  with  religion  at  too  many  points  to 
admit  of  neutrality.     Tho  demand  of  secularism  for  tho 
abolition  of  every  religious  feature  of  our  national   life- 
demonstrates  the  utter  impossibility  of  neutrality.     The- 
istic  or  atheistic  the  nation  must  bo  from  the  necessary 
conditions  of  its  existence. 

V.  Our  present  condition  necessitates  a  movement  of  this 
kind.     Vast  numbers  of  persons  holding  secular,  infidel, 
and  socialistic  theories  of  government  have  come  to  us,  and 
are  disseminating  the  poisonous  leaven  of  their  principles  ; 
political  corruption  of  the  most  appalling  character  per- 
vades almost  every  department  of  our  public  administra- 
tion ;  the  great  question  of  education  is  before  the  nation 
as  it  never  has  been  before,  and  its  character  as  religious 
or  irreligious  must  soon  bo  determined.     These  and  similar 
facts  demand  a  constitutional  guaranty  for  our  religious 
institutions. 

History  of  the  Moremcnt. — At  a  largo  meeting  for  prayer 
and  Christian  conference  held  in  the  town  of  Xenia,  0., 
Feb.  3,  1803,  and  composed  of  delegates  from  eleven  States, 
a  paper  embodying  most  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  movement  was  presented  by  John  Alexander,  Esq., 
and  favorably  considered.  An  association  was  subse- 
quently formed.  Various  meetings  were  held  in  different 
Earts  of  the  country.  The  first  general  convention  was 
eld  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  Jan.  27,  1864.  The  Chri*ti<tn 
Statesman,  the  special  organ  of  the  movement,  was  started 
in  1807.  The  first  truly  national  convention  was  held  in 
Pittsburg  in  1870,  the  second  in  Philadelphia  in  1871, 
third  at  Cincinnati  in  1872,  fourth  at  New  York  in  1873. 
The  fifth  was  held  in  Pittsburg  in  1874,  and  was  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  influential  of  the  series,  being  composed 
of  more  than  1000  delegates  from  most  of  the  States  in  the 
Union.  The  sixth  national  convention  will  be  held  in  June 
of  the  present  year  (1876)  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  dur- 
ing the  Centennial  celebrations. 

Organization. — Hon.  Felix  It.  Brunot  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
is  president ;  llcv.  D.  McAlister  of  Walton,  N.  Y.,  is  gen- 
eral secretary;  Rev.  T.  P.  Stevenson  of  Philadelphia  is 


corresponding  secretary ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Barr,  Philadelphia, 
is  recording  secretary :  and  Samuel  Agnew,  Esq.,  of  the 
same  city,  treasurer.  The  society  numbers  among  its  vice- 
presidents  many  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  law,  theol- 
ogy, science,  and  literature  in  the  country. 

Literature. —  The  Christian  Statesman,  published  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  the  organ  of  the  society.  The  proceedings  of  a 
number  of  the  largo  conventions  have  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  contain  the  addresses  of  the  ablest 
advocates  of  the  movement  in  full.  Among  works  bearing 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  tho  questions  discussed  in  the 
progress  of  this  reform  may  be  mentioned  The  Nation,  by 
R.  A.  Mulford  ;  The  American  Jiepnblic,  by  0.  A.  Brownson  ; 
lin-'nn'  Aspects  of  Human  Society,  by  Bishop  Huntington  ; 
The  Oath,  Rev.  1).  X.  Junkin,  D.  D. ;  The  Constitutional  Con- 
reiilinn,  by  Judge  Jamison;  Political  Fallacies,  by  Rev. 
George  Junkin,  D.  D.  Articles  in  various  reviews  by  Dr. 
Mcllvaine,  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  Prof.  Charles  Hodge,  D.  D., 
Hon.  Prof.  Scelye,  discuss  either  the  general  or  particular 
phases  of  the  movement.  J.  R.  W.  SLOANE. 

Religious  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  argument  in  support  of  the  proposed  amendment 
necessarily  assumes  the  following  premises:  That  the 
supreme  providence  of  God  is  exercised  over  all  human 
affairs  :  that  nations  arc  organic  societies  possessing  a  dis- 
tinct moral  character;  that  by  virtue  of  this  moral  cha- 
racter they  rest  under  obligations  toward  God  in  addition 
to  the  obligations  of  their  collective  members,  and  that 
for  a  violation  of  such  obligations  penalties  are  incurred. 
These  assumptions  must  be  made,  because  the  act  of  divine 
recognition  which  it  is  insisted  should  be  performed  is  to 
be  in  every  sense  a  national  act,  without  any  reference  to 
the  opinions,  beliefs,  or  conduct  of  the  individual  citizens, 
and  its  necessity  is  wholly  independent  of  such  opinions, 
beliefs,  and  conduct.  If  the  foregoing  facts  are  accepted 
as  true,  still  they  do  not  support  the  argument,  but  on  tho 
contrary  furnish  its  complete  refutation.  If  the  state  is  a 
moral  entity,  possessing  a  moral  character,  capable  or- 
ganically of  doing  right  and  wrong,  the  quality  of  its 
acts  must  depend  upon  their  intrinsic  nature,  and  not  upon 
their  outward  appearance;  it  will  be  judged  by  what  it 
really  is,  not  by  what  it  professes  to  be.  The  story  of  the 
Jewish  people,  as  detailed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  gives  a 
conclusive  answer  to  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  advocates 
of  the  proposed  measure  from  the  moral  quality  and  attri- 
butes of  the  state.  That  history  shows  that  God,  in  his 
dealings  with  nations  as  with  individual  men,  looks  at  the 
snliMance  and  not  at  the  form.  Public  acknowledgments 
of  him,  professions  the  most  absolute  of  accepting  him  as  the 
supremo  Ruler  and  Governor,  even  the  establishment  of  his 
worship  as  the  only  national  religion,  are  of  no  avail — on  the 
contrary,  they  are  an  offence — unless  the  laws  are  enacted, 
the  government  is  administered,  and  the  people  live  in 
conformity  with  those  principles  of  righteousness,  holiness, 
and  justice  which  find  an  expression  in  his  divine  law. 
The  theory  which  underlies  the  advocacy  of  the  suggested 
amendment  presupposes  that  the  relations  of  God  toward 
all  political  societies  are  the  same  as  those  which  he  sus- 
tained to  the  Jews,  although  the  Scriptures  expressly  de- 
clare that  they  were  a  peculiar  people  and  that  their  con- 
dition was  anomalous.  We  shall,  however,  for  the  present 
concede  that  the  assumption  is  well  founded,  and  admit 
that  in  the  chronicles  of  that  strange  race  are  disclosed  the 
essential  obligations  of  nations  to  the  Almighty  and  the 
universal  methods  of  his  providence  toward  them.  What 
was  the  nature  of  the  moral  duties  imputed  to  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  ?  For  what  and  whoso  faults  was  it  con- 
demned and  punished  ?  The  state  was  always  identified 
with  the  people  who  composed  it,  as  well  as  with  the  rulers 
who  governed  it.  The  duties  of  tho  people,  not  as  an  or- 
ganic unit,  but  as  a  collective  mass  of  individuals,  and  the 
duties  of  the  rulers,  also  considered  as  persons,  were  treated 
as  the  national  obligations.  For  the  wrongful  acts  and 
omissions  of  people  and  rulers  alike  the  direst  punishments 
were  inflicted,  which  fell  equally  on  all  classes  of  citizens, 
the  guilty  and  the  innocent.  The  entire  history,  from  the 
Exodus  and  the  first  wanderings  in  the  desert  to  the  rejec- 
tion and  death  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  demonstrates  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt  that  whatever  of  a  moral  character 
inheres  in  the  state  as  a  political  society,  whatever  of  a 
moral  quality  is  attributed  to  its  acts,  is  inseparable  from 
the  individuals  who  compose  it,  and  depends  upon  the  acts 
and  defaults  done  by  them  or  by  those  who  represent  them 
in  administering  tho  government.  If  all  the  people  of  a 
particular  state — officials  and  private  citizens — regulated 
their  conduct  in  accordance  with  true  Christian  principles ; 
if  they  all  faithfully  discharged  their  duties  as  Christian 
men  ;  if  all  the  laws  were  so  framed  and  tho  government 
was  so  administered  as  to  promote  justice  and  equity;  and 
finally,  if  all  the  intercourse  with  foreign  powers  was  based 
upon  the  golden  rule  of  Christian  ethics, — that  people  and 
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state  would  be  Christian,  and  any  formal  assumption  and 
ami'iuii'-cment  iif  the  Christian  character  could  add  nothing 
In  (lif  nullity.  l!ut  it'  the  reverse  nf  this  plea-ing  picture 
lie  tnie  it'  :i  people  arc  guided  hy  no  ethical  principle-  in 
their  personal  conduct  ;  it  they  lia  lii  I  uallv  violate  all  puhlic 

and  (private  moral  duties :  if  the  laws  are  contrived  to  sus- 
tain wrong  mid  injustice;   it' oppression,  fnuul.  atpil  corrilp- 
p.ervadc   all  branches   of  the  government.-    it  is  plain 
that  the  must  formal  ami  explicit  recognition  "t  ihr  ilivinc 
ich    a    Male,    tin-    aekniiwlc  lament     in    it* 

organic  law  lit'  the  entire  ChlitUUI  crei-d,  collld  (pit  ill  the 
sliL'hte-t  decree  alter  it-  moral  anil  religious  status — 
!il  nut  he  other  than  a  solemn  mockery.  Those  are,  nt' 

.-,    extreme    ea-os,   hut   they   .-how  that,    tljinn  the    Very 
npUOHI    mail--    li\    the  ad\ocalo-   ot'    the    pro] il     me. I 

;uiil  upon  the  \crythcoryof  the  ilivino  providence 
whirl)  they  maintain,  the  amendment  nf  the  Constitution 

I    itself  work  no  change  in  the  national  eharaeter.  no 
alteration  in  its  moral  quality,   no  effect  upon  its  rcl: 
with  the  I'eity.     There  must  he  something  far  more  than 
this  empty  show:  and  when  that,  required  enndition  i-  at 
tained,   the   mere  protc--ion   is   useless.     To  suppose  that 

(luil    would    he   pleased    hy   such  nn   empty   form    ciill-cioll-l  \ 

euaeted  hy  the  L'overnment.  and  that  his  favor  wouhl  bo 
(•ropitiated  hy  it.  is  a  eoneeption  of  him  so  low  and  grovel- 
Hng  as  to  he  hardly  less  than  hlaspliemoii-. 

There  is  another  ground,  however,  solid,  rational,  and 
truly  Christian,  upon  wliieh  we  prefer  to  plaee  the  matter, 
mid  t  i  finally  rest  the  case.  Christianity  first  introduced 
into  the  world  the  true  notion  of  religion.  In  defining 
the  proper  functions  of  the  Church  it  also  determined 
tho-c  of  the  Slate;  it  fixed  their  respective  limits  and 

marked  out  independent  domains  in  which  each  may  net 
withi.iit  encroaching  upon  the  other.  Thin  grand  revela- 
tion, lost  sight  of  when  the  early  Chnreh  heeame  triumph- 
ant, and  hidden  through  many  sui-eeeiliiiL'  eenturies.  has 
reappeared  in  our  own  day;  and  the  revival  marks  a  dis- 
tin'-t  epoeh  in  the  progress  of  Chri-tian  ei vili/.ation.  In 
all  aneient  eomm  unities  re!  i '/ion  formed  a  part  of  the  state. 
Laws,  in.-titutioii-,  the  very  -iioial  fabric,  were  ha-ed  upon 

it,  and  the  Jewish  imomvcalth  wns  not  an  i'\eeption  to 

the  nnivcr.-al  (.rineiple.  Iteligion  wan  everywhere  and  at 
nil  times  :,  matter  of  the  state  —of  state  policy  and  of  Mate 
craft.  With  Christianity  first  canio  the  conception  that 
religion  i  chiefly  concerned  with  the  relations  between  the 
individual  lean  and  his  Creator.  To  preserve  its  truths 
and  to  perpetuate  its  benefits  a  society  was  established 
having  no  e-inneetinji  whatever  with  the  state,  wholly  in- 
dependent and  voluntary— the  ''/,,,,,//.  The  people  of  the 
1.  S..  in  framing  their  organic  law,  returned  for  the  first 
time  in  main  eeniuries  to  this  original  and  authentic  plan, 
anil  placed  the  nation  and  the  Church  in  exactly  the  same 
relations  to  each  other  in  which  they  were  left  by  Christ 
himself  and  bis  apostles.  According  to  this  system,  the 
state  cannot  be  fairly  described  as  a  godless  society,  since 
it  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  divine  order  as  truly  us 
does  the  Church.  It  is  appointed,  however,  to  accomplish 

n  specific  purposes,  which  it  can  best  subserve  by 
leaving  to  the  Church  alone  the  care  and  the  propagation 
of  the  religious  truths  which  were  primarily  confided  to  its 
solo  custody.  In  this  manner  the  State  and  the  Church 
correlate  each  other,  each  fulfilling  its  own  ends  and  acting 
within  the  sphere  assigned  to  it  by  Divine  Providence. 
The  State  gives  to  the  Church  all  that  it  needs — protection 
and  security,  the  support  of  equal  laws,  the  power  to  de- 
velop its  own  resources,  and  the  opportunity  to  accomplish 
with  perfect  freedom  its  high  mission.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Church,  us  the  depository  of  sacred  truths,  reacts  upon 
the  State;  it*  teachings  pervade  and  influence  society, 
mould  the  characters  of  citizens,  and  elevate  all  legislation 
and  administration  to  the  lofty  standard  of  Christian 
ethics,  uiiiil  the  national  jurisprudence  becomes  the  ex- 
pression of  Christian  thoughts  nnd  (principles  reduced  to 
the  form  of  practical  rules  for  the  regulation  of  human 
conduct.  In  this  manner  alono  can  the  state,  considered 
as  an  organic  unit,  bo  properly  termed  Christian.  At  the 

time  this  ali-olute  freedom  granted  to  the  Church, 
this  rclca-ing  it  from  nil  legal  connection  with  the  civil 
authority  and  from  nil  subjection  to  the  civil  power,  ne- 

ilj  involve!  a  like  freedom  given  to  all  other  forms 
of  religious  belief — to  Jewish,  Mohammedan,  and  pagan 
creeds,  and  even  to  the  denial  of  all  beliefs.  All  these 
conflicting  forces  meet  within  the  body  (politic;  they  are 
all  left  equally  free  to  promulgate  themselves,  and  thus 
the  triumph  of  the  truth  is  made  certain.  Such,  in  brief, 
i-  the  theory  upon  which  the  IT.  S,  has  acted  in  construct-  ! 
ing  its  organic  law  nnd  its  subordinate  legislation  :  it  is 
the  theory  upon  which  the  relations  of  the  primitive 
Church  to  the  Homan  empire  were  constituted;  it  is  the 
theory  which  is  being  widely  accepted  by  the  wisest  states- 
men, jurists,  and  divines  of  Europe;  and  it  is  the  theory 
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which  the  advocates  of  the  proposed  amendment  would 
now  abandon.     The  history  of  Christendom  from  the  time 
of  Constantino  to  the  present  day  slum-   in   the  ,1 
light  tin-  workings  of  the  oppo-itc  pi  -iu'-iplc,  and  its  diaas- 
troii-  i  upon  the  Christian  Church  and  the  re- 

ligioii  which  it  was  intended  to  perpetuate,  mid  upon  the 
Slate  and  the  civil  and  political   right-  which   it  w:i-   d. 

-courc.     Tin in;  i>  two 

•PC--,  the  absolute  freedom  with  which  ea-di  i-   left  to 

I  fulfil  its  own   special  mis-i uiti 

|  was  perhaps  the  greatest  hem-lit  ilerred  l.y  ; 

of  this   republic    upon    humanity.     An   alteration  of   the 
naln.nal   ( 'oii-tituti.ui.   by  incorporating  with  it  the  i 
ious  amendment,  would  lie  tin-  .-urrender  of  a  grand  prin- 
ciple--a  principle  which  has   proved   to    he   alike   c-.cntial 
to  the  highest  interests  of  religion   and  of  the  ehii 
eminent.  J,,n\  XOIITOS  I'.PMI  HOT. 

Religions    Liberty.     See    I.IIIKIITY,    KIUI.H.IS,   by 

I'IIKS.  .1.  I,.  M.  Crmiv,  S.  T.  II..  I.L.I). 

Religious  Orders.     .See  Movvriitsw.  by  T.  .M.  POST, 

S.  T.  I). 

Rel'iqunry[I.at.  rrr'i'^iiiV].  in  Itoman  Catholic ehu  i 
a  case  or  shrine,  often  of  costly  materials  and  highly  adorned, 
and  containing  the  relics  of  some  saint. 

Remain'tlcr  [Lnt.  n-mnniTf.  to  '•  remain  back' 
law.  This  is  a  technical  c\pres-i,,n  t  i  de«ignatc  a  1. 
i  late  in  land,  created  lit  the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
action  as  a  prior  estate,  called  a  particular  e-tatc.  An 
illustration  is  found  in  the  following  ca-e:  \n  owner  of 
land  grants  it  to  A  for  a  period  measured  by  his  life,  and 
at  the  same  time  grants  the  residue  of  his  inten  -t  to  I',. 
The  former  is  (aid  to  have  a  particular  estate,  and  tho 
latter  a  remainder.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two 
in  the  cafe  supposed,  taken  together,  con-titnte  the 
entire  interest  in  the  land.  A  remainder  can  only  be  an 
estate  which  remains  after  the  grant  of  a  prior  estate  less 
than  the  whole  interest  of  the  grantor.  It  accordingly  fol- 
lows that  when  the  entire  estate  has  thus  been  granted  by 
way  of  remainder  or  otherwise  no  further  estate  can  bo 
created  by  ieny  of  remainder,  although  it  might  bo  sus- 
tained upon  some  other  theory.  Thus,  if  an  owner  should 
devise  his  land  in  fee,  and  further  provide  that  if  the  de- 
visee should  die  without  issue  surviving  at  his  death  tho 
property  should  belong  to  B,  the  provision  in  favor  of  II 
would  be  void  considered  as  a  remainder,  though  it  would 
bo  upheld  for  the  purpose  of  effectuating  the  testator's  in- 
tention, and  be  valid  as  a  so-called  "  executory  devise." 
Remainders  are  divided  into  two  (principal  classes — vested 
and  contingent.  A  remainder  is  said  to  be  mtcd  when  tho 
right  to  the  future  enjoyment  is  fixed,  though  the  posses- 
sion is  postponed.  It  may  be  vested  in  right  even  though 
it  never  come  into  possession.  Thus,  if  A  have  an  estate 
for  life,  and  B  have  a  succeeding  estate  for  his  life,  the  re- 
mainder in  B's  favor  is  vested,  though  he  may  dio  before  A, 
and  thus  never  come  into  actual  possession.  A  convenient 
test  of  a  vested  remainder  has  been  suggested.  Suppose  that 
the  (prior  estate  should  instantly  terminate,  is  the  person 
claiming  tho  remainder  entitled  to  immediate  possession  ? 
If  so,  the  remainder  is  vested  ;  otherwise,  it  is  contingent.  A 
contingent  remainder,  therefore,  is  one  where  the  riijhi  itself 
is  not  yet  fixed  and  certain.  An  instance  is  found  in  the  cage 
of  a  remainder  given  to  an  unborn  or  unascertained  (person, 
or  made  to  depend  upon  an  uncertain  event.  Thus,  if  an 
estate  were  given  to  A  for  his  life,  and  if  B  should  survive 
C,  then  to  II  for  his  life,  it  is  plain  in  this  case  that  while 
all  the  parties  named  live  the  right  of  B  is  contingent  and 
uncertain.  If  C  dies  during  the  life  of  A,  leaving  B  sur- 
viving, the  letter's  right  becomes  fixed  and  the  remainder 
ii  vested.  A  contingent  remainder  may  thus  become  a 
1 1  -ted  one.  and  may  subsequently  become  an  estate  in  pos- 
session. Tho  rules  of  law  favor  vested  rather  than  contin- 
gent remainders,  and  a  construction  of  doubtful  words  will 
bo  made  in  this  spirit.  Contingent  remainders  arc  subject 
to  a  number  of  technical  rules  wliieh  cannot  bo  satisfac- 
torily explained  within  the  compass  of  this  article.  Some  of 
them  have  been  abrogated  in  a  number  of  the  States  of  this 
country.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  State  of  New 
York  and  a  number  of  the  States  following  its  radical  leg- 
i-laiion  in  respect  to  real  estate.  In  fact,  the  word  ' 
mainder  "  in  that  State  has  largely  lost  its  original  accurate 
meaning.  Tho  statut*  permits  an  executory  deviso  as 
above  referred  to  to  be  called  a  remainder  in  fee.  It  is 
quite  doubtful  whether  any  real  advantage  is  gained  by 
Mich  a  confusion  in  nomenclature.  The  common-law  learn- 
ing of  remainders  is  subtle  and  highly  technical,  and  at 
the  same  time  severely  logical.  Distinctions  arc  frequently 
made  to  turn  upon  the  particular  kind  of  instrument  era- 
ployed  in  creating  the  estate.  A  single  instance  may  bo 
mentioned.  In  a  strict  common-law  deed  no  future  estates 
can  be  created  except  the  rules  governing  remainders  are 
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followed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  other  deeds  are  resorted 
to,  such  as  are  derived  from  the  doctrine  of  uses  and  the 
statute  regulating  them  (see  USES),  then  future  estates  not 
complying  with  the  law  of  remainders  may  be  created, 
termed  "springing  and  shifting  uses,"  corresponding  to 
"executory  devises"  in  a  will,  and  which  need  no  particu- 
lar estate  to  precede  them.  Such  barren  distinctions  may 
profitably  be  abolished  by  statute.  The  law  should  require 
the  same  rules  to  be  followed  in  all  cases,  without  reference 
to  the  instruments  employed.  The  law  of  remainders  is 
solely  applicable  to  real  estate,  future  interests  in  personal 
property  being  assimilated  to  "executory  devises."  (Con- 
sult for  further  information  Fearno  on  Uemainders  and  the 
textbooks  on  real  property.)  T.  W.  DWIGIIT. 

Rembang',  the  name  of  a  Dutch  residency  of  Javn, 
East  Indies,  comprising  an  area  of  2600  sq.  m.,  with 
l>31.068  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  10,000  are  Chinese. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  the  island  of  Java,  and  especially 
of  the  residency  of  Rembang,  is  the  black  tiger.  The  cap- 
ital, Itembang.  on  the  flat,  hot  shore,  in  lat.  G°  40'  S.  and 
Ion.  111°  10'  E.,  has  15,000  inhabitants  and  some  ship- 
building. 

Rcm'brandt  van  Ryn  (PAVL  HARMF.NS),  b.  at  Ley- 
den  July  15,  1007,  the  son  of  a  well-to-do  miller:  was  first 
intended  to  become  a  scholar,  but  felt  more  inclination  for 
tlic  art  of  painting;  studied  under  Jacob  van  Swancn- 
burch  at  Leyden  and  Pieter  Lastman  at  Amsterdam  ;  pro- 
duced in  162S  his  first  excellent  picture,  a  portrait  of  his 
mother;  settled  in  1030  at  Amsterdam;  married  vSaskia 
van  Ulenburgh  in  1631;  was  soon  recognized  as  the  first 
master  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  gathered  a  great  number 
of  disciples  around  him,  at  the  same  time  that  his  pictures 
and  etchings  commanded  very  large  prices,  but  suffered  his 
domestic  affairs  to  fall  into  disorder,  especially  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1642,  and  when  in  1656  he  concluded 
a  second  marriage,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  his  son  his 
maternal  heritage,  he  was  declared  a  bankrupt  and  his 
collections  of  arms,  vases,  cameos,  etc.  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion;  niter  which  he  lived  in  gloomy  retirement,  and  d. 
Oct.  8,  1669.  Of  his  pictures,  comprising  portraits,  land- 
scapes, historical  and  genre  pieces,  the  most  remarkable, 
the  Nil/fit-  Watch,  X'n-tntlan  Tiifp,  etc.,  are  still  in  Amster- 
dam and  the  Hague,  but  excellent  specimens  arc  found  in 
all  the  larger  galleries  of  Europe — the  Family  of  T/,l>i<n 
in  the  Louvre,  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  the  Hermitage 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Mine*  utettroyiny  the  Tallies  of  the  Lain 
at  Berlin,  .S'«m*o»'s  Wedding  at  Dresden,  the  Itlhtiliixj  <>f 
Samson  in  Schb'nborn  at  Vienna,  etc.  His  peculiar  man- 
ner, however^that  wonderful  blending  and  contrasting  of 
light  and  shade  in  which  forms  of  meanness  and  ugliness 
receive  a  poetical  consecration  without  losing  their  strik- 
ing expressiveness — may  be  enjoyed  almost  to  the  same 
I'xli'iit  in  his  numerous  etchings,  of  which  many — the  so- 
called  Hundred  Guilder*,  the  Windmill,  the  /ffft-i-nt  fr»iu 
the  Grots,  etc. — arc  widely  known.  His  Life  has  been 
written  in  French  by  C.  Vosmaer  (2  vols.,  the  Hague, 
1868). 

Remey  (GEORGE  C.),  b.  Aug.  10,  1841,  in  Iowa;  grad- 
uated at  the  Naval  Academy  in  185'J;  became  a  lieutenant 
in  ISfll,  a  lieutenant-commander  in  1865,  a  commander  in 
1872  ;  was  in  several  engagements  on  the  rivers  of  Virginia 
and  South  Carolina  in  1861  and  1862,  and  commanded  the 
naval  battery  on  Morris  Island  from  Aug.  23  to  Sept.  8, 
1863,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  night-attack  on  Fort 
Sumter.  Highly  commended  for  "  gallantry,  skill,  and 
judgment."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Rcmi,  SAINT.     See  REMIGIUS. 

Rcmig'ius,  the  name  of  three  eminent  French  eccle- 
siastics:  (1)  (St.  Remi)  the  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  in  496 
baptized  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  He 
was  b.  at  Laon  in  437,  became  bishop  in  459,  and  d.  Jan. 
13,  533.  (2)  The  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who  sided  with 
Gottschalk  in  the  great  anthropological  controversy  of  the 
ninth  century.  He  became  archbishop  in  853,  and  d.  after 
875.  (3)  A  Benedictine  monk  of  Auxerre,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  bishop's  school  at  Rheims  in  882,  and  d.  about 
900.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  the  last  eleven 
of  the  Minor  Prophets,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Rem'ington,  p.-v.,  Carpenter  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Indianapolis  and  Chicago  division  of  Pittsburg  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper.  P.  390. 

Remington  Rifle.  See  SMALL-ARMS,  by  GEN.  P.  V. 
HAGNER,  U.  S.  Army. 

Remircmont',  town  of  the  German  empire,  province 
of  Lorraine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  on  the  Moselle.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  fabrics,  paper,  and 
laces,  and  an  active  trade  in  corn,  hemp,  cattle,  and  cheese. 
P.  5668. 


Remit'tent  [Lat.  remitlere,  to  "  send  back  "]  Fe'ver, 
a  non-infectious,  non-contagious  fever  of  malarial  origin, 
but  differing  from  intermittent  fever  in  that  it  has  no  pro- 
longed intermission  or  apyrexial  period.  Although  there 
is  at  no  period  of  the  twenty-four  hours  a  complete  cessa- 
tion of  fever,  there  is  daily  a  perceptible  or  marked  abate- 
ment or  diminution  of  the  elevated  temperature  and  asso- 
ciated symptoms.  This  period  is  termed  the  remission. 
The  characteristics  of  this  fever  vary  with  the  country  and 
season  in  which  it  occurs.  The  ordinary  autumnal  remit- 
tent, the  bilious  remittent  of  England  and  the  U.  S.,  is 
comparatively  mild.  Reversely,  the  remittent  of  intensely 
malarial  regions,  as  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  of  Suez,  the  African  jungles,  and 
of  Bengal,  is  severe  and  fatal.  When  the  invasion  of  the 
disease  is  mild  there  will  have  been  a  precursory  period  of 
malaise,  languor,  mental  inaptitude,  and  sleepiness.  When 
violent  in  its  onset,  often  no  such  warning  symptoms  have 
pre-existed,  but  the  initiatory  chill  has  been  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  intense  delirium,  changing  to  coma,  internal  con- 
gestions, and  death.  Such  "congestive,"  "pernicious," 
"fulminating,"  or  lightning-like  attacks  are  rare  in  tem- 
perate climates.  Usually,  remittent  fever  is  ushered  in  by 
a  distinct  chill  or  by  genera!  chilliness  and  sense  of  cold 
down  the  back.  There  is  headache,  giddiness,  mental  dul- 
ness,  and  confusion,  a  sense  of  oppression  and  lassitude ; 
soon  there  is  delirium.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  pulse  full 
and  frequent,  the  tongue  dry  and  furred,  the  skin  intensely 
hot,  the  temperature  rising  as  high  as  105°  F.  In  the 
bilious  form  there  arc  nausea  and  vomiting,  pain  at  the  epi- 

!  gastrium,  with  tenderness  on  pressure.  Frequently,  the 
fever  thus  runs  at  its  height,  without  modification,  during 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours,  when  the  remission  begins. 
Such  a  period  of  fever  is  accompanied  usually  by  symp- 
toms indicative  of  congestion  of  important  internal  viscera. 
Thus,  with  the  first  fever-period  pulmonary  congestions 
have  been  denoted  by  labored  breathing,  thoracic  oppres- 

3  sion,  and  livid  face.  With  the  remission  these  secondary 
congestive  signs  abate.  The  remission  usually  begins  to- 
ward morning,  though  in  grave  cases  postponed  and  irregu- 
lar, succeeding  a  febrile  period  of  twenty-four  or  even  thirty- 
six  hours.  The  remission  may  last  from  an  hour  or  two 
to  eight  or  twelve,  the  attack  being  mild  in  proportion  as 
remissions  are  definite  and  prolonged.  The  return  of  fever 

j  may  have  a  mild  precursory  chill,  the  temperature  ULr;iin 
rises,  and  new  congestive  symptoms  develop,  perhaps  of 
the  liver,  as  shown  by  hepatic  pain  and  tenderness  and 
vomiting  of  bile.  Thus,  in  successive  febrile  periods  va- 
rious internal  viscera  are  the  seat  of  a  determination  of 
blood — the  ovaries  and  uterus  often,  as  shown  by  metror- 
rhagia.  The  duration  of  remittent  fever  may  be  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-one  days,  seeming  to  observe  a  law  of 
septenary  crises.  It  may  terminate  abruptly  in  resolution 
by  sweating,  or  lose  its  distinctive  type  and  run  into  a  low, 
typhoid  fever.  The  person  convalescent  presents  a  notice- 
ably dusky  complexion,  a  depression  of  the  health  and 
strength  for  many  months,  and  inactivity  of  the  liver,  with 
liability  to  jaundice.  Percussion  often  demonstrates  en- 
largement of  the  liver  and  spleen.  In  fatal  cases  autopsy 
reveals  a  characteristic  "bronzing  "or  pigmentation  of 
the  liver  and  Bpleen.  The  treatment  of  this  fever  should 
keep  in  view  to  quickly  shorten  the  exacerbations  or  febrile 
periods  and  relatively  lengthen  the  remissions,  ('old  and 
effervescing  draughts  and  saline  aperients  should  be  given 
at  once  and  repeatedly,  and  the  period  of  remission  uti- 
lized by  the  free  exhibition  of  quinine  to  anticipate  and 
lessen  the  gravity  and  duration  of  the  next  period  of  fever. 
In  critical  cases  quinine  to  act  certainly  must  be  adminis- 
tered in  full  doses  hypodermieally — ordinarily,  in  large  re- 
peated doses  by  the  mouth.  Congestion  of  special  organs, 
the  brain,  lungs,  liver,  demands  local  measures,  leeching, 
cupping,  blisters,  warm  and  anodyne  fomentations.  The 
usual  antiphlogistic  agencies  are  indicated,  and  supporting 
liquid  food  at  regular  intervals.  Tonics,  as  bitter  vegetable 
infusions  and  the  mineral  acids,  hasten  convalescence. 
E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKI:R. 

Remon'strantS  [Lat.  remove/rare,  "  to  show  back"], 
the  name  by  which  the  adherents  of  Arminius  were  desig- 
nated when  in  1610  they  addressed  a  remonstrance  (remon- 
atranHa)  to  the  states  of  the  province  of  Holland.  Their 
adversaries,  the  adherents  of  Gomarus,  answered  with  a 
counter-remonstrance,  and  were  called  Centra-Remon- 
strants, but  both  designations  fell  subsequently  out  of  use. 

Remote'ncss  [Lat.  removere,  to  "  remove "],  in  law. 
This  expression  is  used  to  denote  the  fact  that  a  provision 
in  a  will  or  deed,  such  as  a  marriage  settlement,  in  favor 
of  some  person,  is  so  long  deferred  as  to  its  vesting,  so  :i  • 
to  be  capable  of  alienation,  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  a  rulo 
of  public  policy  requiring  that  estates  should  so  vest  with- 
in a  fixed  period.  This  doctrine  is  otherwise  called  the  rulo 
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concerning  «  perpetuities."      The  positive  rule  of  tbi 

I;'W-    ll| this     point     is     that    estates     should     thll-    v,-t 

in  own.-i-hip  within  the  compa-s  ,,f  „  life  ,,r  |jv,.,,  j,,  !„.,„_. 
and  twenty  on. •  v,-ar- and  a  fraction  afterward,  the  fraction 

being  »IIOW.  :    e  (.1    the   -e-lallol|    of  a  child. 

rule  was   derive  I   from  the  p  n  in  a  iniir- 

-elllelilelil.        It     i-     usual    in     this    MM    tO    . -n-.ile    life 

-    i"    lav  "r   of  the  parlies   to   tin-   -eitlcmcnt,  and    t  , 

give  the  lee  to  the  unborn  child  or  children   of  the  niar- 

.  and   ..n  reaching  their  majority  will  be  able 
n  c.v   it.  and  in  conjunction  with  tln-ir  parent- 

We  entire  fee.        li     is    plain    that   the  power 

menl  of  majority  on  the  part  of  the  child.     The  mi 

Derived    came    to    be   extended    to    , 

lllcllt     of   the     power    of    sale,   whether    of   real    or    p.-; 

property.      The  number  of  livel  is  ,,-,t  OOnflned  I  '  tWO,  but 

"'"-I-  may  be  il. -signal, -  I  by  the  . 

MIICC,  after  all,  the   postponement  eaiin    - 

>  the  life  of  the  longe-t  liver.      The  U  -v  one 

.  also  be  used  as  an  absolute  ,,„,•  with.... 
reference  to  minority.     Thus,  a  t, 

to    a    non  c\islcnt    corporation,   provided  'thai     he    tl 
that   it   shall  only  take  on  condition  that  it   be  chartered 
within  twenty-one  v.-ars  alter  his  death.      It  uill  bo  fatal, 
however,  if  the  prov  isjon  exceeds  the  perio  I  of  rem  ll 
though  in  fact  the  person  designated  Gomel  into   CM 

within  the  prescribed  time.     The  time  in  ,-a-o  of  a  .1 1  i- 

.very,  and  in  ea-o  of  a  will  f, 
death.      A  provi-ion  offending  again-t    the   rules 

"''  >' ten.--,   is  void,  th-.ugh   it  does   n  .  ilv  J0. 

Feel  of  the  entire  instrument.      Ii-  influence  in 

thai  rospeol  will  depend  ui.on  the  close, ,. 
lion  with  other  parts  of  the  dec, I  „,-  will,  and  whether  it 
can  be  rejected  without  defeating  tlie  main  intent  of  the 
iment.  The  rules  governing  this  snl,i.--t  arc  fre- 
quently difficult  "f  application,  an  ;  I  principles 
'•""  '"'  rtated.  The  rule  itself  is  founded  Ona  wi-eand 

s"'"'  principle    to  prevent  eetatoi  from  being  withheld 

from    sale.      rfhe   policy  of  the   law  properly  requires   that 
-    should  be   so   far   in  the  market  that  there   is  some 

"  "'"'  '• onvcy  them  in  case  a  sale  becomes  de- 

firablc  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.     A.  testator  should 
not   be  allowed  to  control  by  a  fixed  purpose  the  uso  of 
property  long  after  his  death  when   circum-t moos  have  SO 
as   to  make  his  directions   positively    injurious. 
it  Lord  .Nottingham,  in  discussing  as  lord  chan- 
•elloi  -one  of  t  In- ,-a-es  involving  this,  question,  said:  '-They 


••••-,'••••'  vjnv;^tn/ii,  rt(LIll  ;  i  IltJV 

win.   would   introduce  perpetuities  fight  against  God,  us 

they  would  introduce  fixedness  and  stability  into  human 

nflairs  where  he  has  ordered  instability."     Some  of  the 

Mat.     have  thought  tho  common-law  rule  too  liberal.     In 

.New  \  oik  and  ,-omc  other  States  the  power  of  alienation 

of  real  estate  cannot  be  suspended  beyond  two  lives  in  being 

at  the  creation  of  the  ,-late.     The  term  of  twenty-one  years 

s  dropped  off.     A  similar  rule  is  applied  to  the  uupenf  ion 

"lute  ownership  of  personal  property.     The  rule 

docs  not  prevent  a  permanent  investment  of  property  do- 

i    '"   charitable   purposes.      (See  Titrsrs.,     (Consult 

I.ewi-   on    /',:•/„  I,,;,;.,  and  the  textbooks  on   AV,,/  !',•„,,- 

fly-)  T.  W.  Dwionr 

Rem'schcid,  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  ],;,s  ,,.M  ,.u,.n_ 

^manufactures  of  cutlery  and  all  kinds  of  iron-ware. 

Rcm'sen,  p.-y.  and  (p.,  Oneida  co.,  X.  Y.,  on  Black 

liive,  -and  fticaand  lilack  River  II.  R.     The  township  has 
,  Churches,  in  in  ,.f  which  the  services  are  in  the  Welsh 
there  bcingalargerproportional  number. if  Welsh 
than  in  any  other  town   in  the  State,      Dairvin" 
is  the  principal  industry.      P.  of  v.  28«;   of  tp.  I  I  SI.  ' 
Itcilllls.     See  liovn  i.rs. 
Hcinusiu'  (.li  vx    Pin,,:,;  Aiu:U,  b.  at  Paris  Sept  5, 

studied    medicine,  took  his  degree,  and    s-crvcil    as   a 

i:l"  irl<l "litary  hospitals  of  Paris  during,,  typhus 

»13,  but  devoted    himself  principally  to  the 

udy  ,d  the  Tartar  languages,  ,-pecially  Chin and  was 

appointed  prof,-- -or  of  Chinese  at  the  Coll  ,,,.,.  i,, 

1814,  a  chair  whi.  !,-hed  .-[ ially  for  him       I) 

at  Paris  .lum-  |.  iMij.  ||js  principal  works'arc  Rtdunkit 
•urla  Lrmgaei  tatam  ils:'ui.  Ki; ,„,•„,,  ,/,  /,,  i;,;,mmaire 
oitHoiM  (  IM'L'I.  M;i,,a. 

M,'l,,n:,.i  ntiatiqmt  (i  roll.,  18M),  mm 
lations  iron,  the  chines,,  and  Thibetan  languages,  besides 
minor  essays  in  various  seicntilic  period, 

Itrmusnt,  dr  (CBAftue  FKA\,;OIS  .M.VHII-.I,  Corxr,  b. 
in  Paris  .Mar.  I  I.  17!>7;  educated  at  the  Lyoee  Nap  ..I.  -.'.n  '• 
entered  public  life  as  n  journalist,  belonging  to  the  dnctri- 
nnii;, ;  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  I  s.'l  • 


member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  Ivint,,  fsj.,. 
minister  of  the  interior  for  »  short  time  in  IMu  n,  tl,,! 
i  of  finer-,  and  mini-ter  of  foreign  affairs  from  l>7| 
t,  1^7".  During  the  Se.-,,nd  Kmpllc  he  lived  in  ntirc 
nicnt.  devoting  liiiii.sclf  chielly  to  literary  pur-nit-. 
1'aris  June  I).  |s7...  The  most  remarkable  of  hi-  i 

arc  A'..,,,,,/,   I'/,,/ ,,/,,.    (_•  v,,l..,  |slL,  ,_  _\i,;i,,,.,i  c,  vols 

1844),    /•„„«/  ,(  /  .  .|  ..    IM;^    //. |, „,/,,„,,.,    „„ 

-'    l///  '• '    I   Is. ,7  I.    ll',,l,,,:,     ,/..    /,, 

!  '•/''•'-.<•    ,/  futqu'd    !.-•<  kt  (2 

».,!-.,  18TS),  Lord  lt-,1... 

It,  ll  ;li~  sS1  lice'  [Fr.].  the  name  of  a  style  of  arch  it. 

which  originated  in   Daly  in  the  li,-t  half  of   the   title, -nth 

century  under  tin-  ,,f  the  imakcncd  enthu 

for  cla--i,-al  literature    and  art.  and  which  in  the  follow  in" 

ics     wholly     super.-cdrd     tl,,.     ilothi,-     stv 
l-.uiope.      It  may  be  dial  act,-,  i  ,ed  generally  as  a  return  |0 

i  pi-incipN-  of  building  and  decoration,  an 

•   of  its    lii-tory  may  be  described   a-   beginning  with 
mple  adoption  of  classical  motive-  !| 

and  ending  in  the  mere  copying  of  anliquc  binldn,.'-.      In 
liothic  slvle  n.-ver  became  fully  at'liome 

t   the 

people,  wbil the   other    hand  the   ebi 

die  out  cntirch.  because  its  monument- ,-.,v  ei  .d  tb- 
wholo  soil— the  return  from  tlolhic  to   da--i,-al    id, 
architecture  ,  L,sy,  and  followed  of  necessity  the 

revival  of  the  classical  spirit  in  philosophv.  in  poetry",  and 
in  art  generally.     Three  difl.  ,„,.,. 

are  distinguishable  here— the  Florentine,  the  Roman,  and 
the  Venetian — and  from  those  three  scb  1  the 

led  Italian  style,  which  seldom  sinks  into  I 
ing,  but  generally  is  an  application  of  mi  'to 

modern  requirements,  often  rather  curious,  bm 
very  successful.     Tho  cradle  of  the  llenais.-an, 
ence,  and  the  dome  of  her  cathedral  it  generally 
tionc. d  as  the  first  example  of  the  stvle.     In  the  original 
d,  -i.-n  of  this  building  by  Arnolpho  ,'li  l.apo.  in  the  latter 
•t  the  thirteenth  century,  a  dome  130  ie.t  in  diameter 
was  proposed  over  the  crossing  of  the  nave  and  the  tran- 
septs,    but   this    giant  task    was   not   accomplished  until 
nearly  150  years  later  (in  1420)  by  Filippo  Brunei! 
(1377-1446),  who  had  made  this  achievement  the  aim  of  his 
life,  and  who  thereby  ushered  in  a  new  style.     The  t . 
avenue,  sublime  in  its  perspective  and  fascinating  with  its 
subdued  light  from  the  painted  windows,  disappeared  and 
gave  place  to  the  broad,  powerful  dome  which,  bright  and 
majestic,  spread  over  the  congregation.     Still  more  cha- 
racteristic of  the  new  style  and  of  the  genius  of  Brunei 
l.-.-lii  are  tho  palaces  ot    I  lorMB*,  for  which  he  gave  tho 
model  by  the  erection  of  the  Palazzo  1'itli.     Florence  was 
at  that  time  a  very  turbulent  (dace.    He  who  had  anything 
to  lose  had  to  make  his  house  a  castle,  and  the  famous 
Florentine  palaces  Riccardi,  Strozii.  (iondi,  Kucellai,  etc. 
were  actually   built  for  defence.     They  consist   of  huge 
blocks  of  freestone,  and  present  to  the  street  an  austere, 
almost   gloomy,    appearance.     But  the   heaviness  of  the 
m.is-cs  is  lightened  by  the  exquisite  elegance  of  the  pro- 
portions, and  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  forms  makes  an 
impression  of  strength  and  dignity  which  reminds  one  of 
the  best  classic   architecture.     Nevertheless,  in  all  these 
buildings  a  connection  if  still  traceable  with  the  former 
mediaeval  architecture — the  Gothic  style,  the  castle  of  the 
baron — while  in  the  Roman  school  this  connection  is  wholly 
broken.     The  chief  monument  of  Roman  Renaissance  is 
the  church  of  Ft.  I'eter,  commenced  in  1506  by  liramante, 
continued    by  Raphael  1514-20,  by  1'eruzzi  1520-16,  by 
Michelangelo  Buonarotti  154B-«4.  by  Carlo  Maderno  1005- 
29,  and  finally  completed  by  Bernini  in  1«67.  In  this  build- 
ing, as  in  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  the  dome,  erected  by 
Buonarotti,  is  the  most  prominent  feature,  and  the  weakest 
point  is  the  front  facade.     The  architects  of  the  Renais- 
sance never   found  the  true  connection  between  the  dome 
and  the  portal.     The   front  facade  in  generally  nothing 
but  an  architectonic  decoration,  a  screen  of  column 
hind  which  a  low  and  entirely  insignificant  entrance  \s 
hidden.     Of  greater  consistency  in  their  construction,  and 
of  a  inure  perfect  harmony  in  their  details,  are  the  pi  iv  at,- 
buildings,  such   as  Palazzi    Farncse  and  (jiraud,  and  tho 
Caneellaria.   Tho  peculiar  invention  of  the  school,  the  con- 
nection of  two  stories  in  one  order  of  columns  or  pila-- 
with  an  attic  or  low  story  above,  is  in  palace  architecture 
of  great  effect,  and  has  beta  used  very  extensively.    [„  the 
Venetian  school,  however,  which  is  very  rich  in  palace  ar- 

ure,  this  in  .  never  employed,     lien-  . 

story  is  provided  with  its  own  tier  of  columns  or  pilasters, 
and  separated  from  the  other  stories  by  conspicuous  friezes 
or  bolts,  often  in  the  form  of  balustrades  broken  by  pede- 
stals and  ornamented  by  figures.    The  windows  are' 111 
and  ornamented  will,  columns.     The  spandrels  arc   I 
with  figures,  and  the  whole  has  a  rich,  varied,  and  gay  ap- 
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pearancc.  The  most  interesting  examples  of  this  architec- 
ture are  the  Palazzo  Vendramin  Calergi,  built  in  M*l  by 
Pietro  Lombardo,  the  Scuole  di  San  Marco  and  di  San 
llocco,  and  the  palace  of  the  doges.  France  also  is  very 
rich  in  Renaissance  architecture ;  she  even  gave  the  style 
an  individual  development,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  this  its 
French  shape  that  it  was  adopted  by  England,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia.  To  France  the  style  was  introduced 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  (1461-83),  who  invited  the 
Italian  architect  Fra  Giocondo  to  his  court,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  (1515-47)  some  of  the  most  interesting 
buildings  arose  which  the  style  ever  produced.  But  while 
in  Italy  the  classical  element  was  predominant  from  the 
very  beginning,  a  real  contest  took  place  in  France  be- 
tween the  Gothic  and  classical  ideas.  The  ornamentation 
soon  became  purely  antique,  but  the  plan  remained  Goth- 
ic for  a  long  while.  That  wilderness  of  turrets,  gables, 
corners,  chimney-tops,  etc.  which  had  such  a  fascinating 
power  over  the  imagination  of  the  Middle  Ages,  people 
would  not  as  yet  renounce ;  they  retained  the  whole  variety 
and  multitude  of  forms,  but  dressed  them  all  with  the  simple 
Greek  ornaments,  which  on  such  a  background  produced  a 
strange  effect.  To  this  class  of  buildings  belong  the  eastlc 
of  Chambord  and  the  palace  of  Chenonceau,  both  built  In 
the  time  of  Francis  I. — the  former  by  Trinqneau,  the  latter 
by  an  Italian  architect.  The  castle  of  Chambord  is  some- 
what grotesque,  but  the  palace  of  Chenonoeau  is  a  grace- 
ful structure.  The  church  of  St.  Eustaehe  in  Paris,  built 
in  1532,  is  also  a  handsome  and  interesting  edifice,  though 
its  architecture  is  very  much  mixed.  Soon,  however,  a 
closer  study  of  the  classical  monuments  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  simpler  plans  and  a  better  disposition  of  space. 
The  Tuileries,  begun  in  1561  by  Philibort  da  1'Orme,  and 
large  parts  of  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  built  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (1589-1610),  show  this  transition, 
but  they  also  show  signs  of  that  exaggeration  of  ornamen- 
tation and  that  empty  ostentation  which  afterward  became 
the  characteristic  of  the  French  Renaissance,  and  from 
which  it  received  the  name  of  Rococo.  The  most  striking 
example  of  this  style  is  the  chateau  of  Versailles,  built 
under  Louis  XIV.  by  Hardouin  and  Mansard.  It  is  colos-  | 
sal,  but  not  grand — pompous,  but  not  imposing.  Its  most 
interesting  feature  is  the  ingenious  combination  of  many 
buildings  into  one  arrangement.  But  it  is  a  city  rather 
than  a  building.  From  the  Rococo,  which  literally  covered 
the  walls  with  columns,  pilasters,  entablatures,  friezes,  cor- 
nices, and  ornaments  of  every  kind,  the  taste  suddenly  turned 
during  the  Revolution  to  a  mere  copying  of  antique  build- 
ings, of  which  the  Madeleine  in  Paris  is  a  striking  exam- 
ple. This  last  phase  of  the  Renaissance,  which  indeed  is 
the  dissolution  of  the  style,  was  very  predominant  in  Ger- 
many. Many  of  the  most  conspicuous  buildings  in  Berlin 
and  Munich  belonging  to  this  century  are  entirely  devoid 
of  originality,  and  are  mere  imitations  of  Greek  concep- 
tions. But  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  did  the 
Renaissance  produce  any  great  and  interesting  results. 
The  royal  palace  of  Dresden,  the  chateau  of  Heidelberg, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Paul  in  London  are  fine  structures, 
but,  generally,  the  Renaissance  architecture  in  these  two 
countries  has  the  meagreness  of  the  plan  without  that 
abundance  of  graceful  ornaments  which,  at  all  events, 
brings  variety  into  the  masses,  even  if  it  does  not  bring 
true  life.  A  great  number  of  princely  residences  in 
Germany  are  built  in  the  Renaissance  style,  but  they 
are  cold  and  flat,  and  sparingly  ornamented  with  flimsy 
Roeoeo.  CLEMEXS  PETERSKN. 

Renaix',  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  East  Flanders, 
has  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  salt  and  dye  works, 
bleach-fields  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  tobacco, 
and  chicory.  P.  11,905. 

Re'nal  [Lat.  renes,  "kidneys"]  Diseases,  or  Dis- 
eases of  the  Kidneys,  are  mostly  of  an  inflammatory 
nature.  According  to  the  location  and  character,  there 
arc  many  different  affections.  Inflammation  of  the  pelvis 
(gee  KIDNEYS)  is  called  pyelitia,  and  is  generally  a  continu- 
ation of  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  The  tissue  of  the  kidney 
proper  might  be  the  seat  of  all  kinds  of  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, from  simple  hyperaemia  (and  in  consequence  there- 
of bursting  of  blood-vessels  and  bleeding)  to  the  most 
severe  forms  of  hyperplastic  action,  with  deposition  of 
diphtheritic  and  croupous  masses.  The  obsolete  name 
BIHGHT'S  DISEASE  (which  see)  used  to  comprise  the  major- 
ity of  these  forms,  which  a  more  distinct  knowledge  now 
keeps  asunder.  The  most  important  symptoms  of  the 
kidney  troubles  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  epithelium 
of  the  canaliculi  is  detached,  thereby  allowing  the  albu- 
men to  escape.  (See  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE.)  In  more  advanced 
cases  the  secretion  of  urine  is  hindered,  and  even  sup- 
pressed, and  the  urea  in  the  blood  (ursemia)  leads  the 
affection  to  a  fatal  end.  Of  other  renal  disorders  may  be 


mentioned  the  formation  of  gravel  and  stone,  giving  origin 
to  so-called  renal  colic  and  some  new  formations,  especi- 
ally cancer  of  the  kidneys.  Perinephritis  is  called  the 
inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  kidneys  ; 
large  abscesses  might  take  their  origin  therefrom,  which 
can  be  cured  by  making  an  incision  and  thereby  giving 
the  pus  a  free  outlet.  FREDERICK  ZIXSSER. 

Itenan'  (JOSEPH  ERXEST),  b.  Feb.  27, 1823,  at  Treguier, 
Cotes-du-Nord ;  trained  in  the  parish  school  of  his  native 
town,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  Paris  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  Church.  During  his  course  in  St.  Sulpice 
he  displayed  remarkable  ability  in  the  Oriental  languages, 
and  his  studies  leading  him  to  results  unfitting  him  for  the 
priesthood,  he  abandoned  the  seminary  and  devoted  him- 
self to  linguistic  studies.  In  1847  he  gained  the  Volney 
prize  by  his  Memoirs  snr  les  Laitynce  sfynitiques;  in  1848 
was  crowned  by  the  Institute  for  his  J^tmlc  </«.•  In  Lmii/m: 
greet/tie  au  Muyen  Age ;  in  1849  was  sent  by  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions  on  a  literary  journey  through  Italy  ;  in 
1S01  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  MS.  department  of 
the  Bibliothoque  Nationale;  in  1856  was  elected  member 
of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions;  in  1860  was  sent  on  a 
scientific  mission  to  Syria,  and  on  his  return  in  1SI.12  was 
appointed  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  College  de  France, 
from  which  he  was  shortly  afterward  removed,  owing  to 
the  publication  of  the  Vie  de  Jesus. 

Kenan  is  best  known  by  his  Orir/ines  du  Christianisme, 
a  series  of  books  in  which  he  depicts  with  marvellous 
beauty  the  material  surroundings  of  Christ  and  the  early 
Church ;  but  his  work  is  superficial  and  lacks  all  critical 
value.  The  most  deserving  of  his  writings  is  his  Ui^«'n-<: 
ff'i/i'ftfe  des  Lanyttes  seinititfties,  which  is  on  the  whole  the 
best  sketch  of  the  Semitic  languages.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  his  works :  Hivtoire  ffenei'ale  ft  Xystemes  coinpfirfu 
des  Lauytics  stmitiqtics  (prern.  part),  ffiftovrt  yeiirrute  ties 
Lnnijites  sfmitiijites  (1856),  Le  Lii'i-e  de  Job  (1859),  Le 
f 'antique  des  Continues  (1860),  Averroes  et  fAverrolime 
(1852),  Oriijincs  (In  Chritttitinisme  :  A.  Life  of  Jesus  (Xew 
York,  1863),  B.  The  Apostles  (1866),  C.  St.  Paul  (ISO'.)), 
D.  L' Antichrist  (1873).  He  has  been  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  Jtiberte  de  Jyensert  the  Debuts,  lievitc  des  ,/''  "  •• 
llanrlc*  ;  and  the  best  of  his  essays  are  collected  in  Ktudn 
d' lllttoii'r  rtlii/ieme  (1867)  and  Essais  de  Mot-ale  et  de 
Critique  (1869).  THOMAS  C.  MURRAY. 

Renault',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  111.  P.  1617. 
Ren'de,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Cosenza, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  midst  of  fine  pasture- 
grounds.  The  clay  of  the  vicinity  is  admirably  suited  for 
pottery,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  inhabitants  arc 
chiefly  engaged.  P.  5300. 

Ren'dcl  (.TAMES  MEADOWS),  b.  near  Dartmoor,  Devon- 
shire, England,  in  1799;  became  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
the  construction  of  colossal  bridges ;  introduced  a  system  of 
crossing  rivers  upon  floating  bridges,  employed  by  several 
railways,  and  was  the  architect  of  the  harbors  of  refuge  at 
Holyhead  and  Portland.  D.  in  London  Nov.  21,  ls.1i;. 

Rends'burg,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Sleswick- 
Holstein,  on  the  Eider,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  carries  on 
gome  trade  in  timber.  P.  11,514. 

Rene  (or  Renatns)  I.,  count  of  Provence,  duke  of 
Anjou,  titular  king  of  Naples,  b.  at  Angers  Jan.  16,  14011, 
the  second  son  of  Louis  of  Anjou  and  Yolande  of  Aragon. 
Having  married  Isabelle  of  Lorraine,  he  laid  claim  to  this 
country  after  the  death  of  her  father,  Duke  Charles,  in 
1431,  but  was  opposed  by  a  nephew  of  Charles,  the  count 
of  Vaudemont ;  was  captured  and  imprisoned  for  several 
years.  In  1434  his  elder  brother,  Louis  III.,  who  had  been 
in  actual  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  died  and  left 
to  him  Provence,  Anjou,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem. 
In  1437,  Rcn6  succeeded  in  buying  his  liberty  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  Lorraine  for  400, 000  pieces 
of  gold,  and  he  now  led  an  army  to  Naples,  where  his 
claims  were  disputed  by  the  king  of  Aragon.  He  was  un- 
successful, and  in  1442  returned  to  Provence,  gave  up 
all  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  confined  himself  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  beautiful  family  estates.  He  encour- 
aged agriculture,  manufactures,  literature,  and  art.  His 
subjects  gave  him  the  surname  the  Good,  poets  and  artists 
gathered  at  his  court,  and  he  was  himself  a  successful  cul- 
tivator of  literature.  There  is  an  edition  of  his  writings 
((Eiwres  des  Koi  llene)  by  Quatrebarbcs  (4  vols.,  Paris, 
1845).  The  crown  of  Aragon  was  offered  him,  but  he  re- 
fused it  for  himself  and  accepted  it  only  for  his  son,  who, 
however,  died  shortly  after  entering  the  country.  At  his 
death  (July  10,  1480)  most  of  his  possessions  fell  to  the 
French  crown — Anjou,  Bar,  Maine,  and  Provence — his 
sons  having  all  died  before  him. 

Renews,  a  port  of  entry  of  Ferryland  district,  New- 
foundland, 54  miles  S.  of  St.  John's.  Its  harbor  is  shallow. 
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The  town  is  an  ancient  settlement,  and  has  largo  cod-lieh- 

ing  interest.     P.  ^.i'.l. 

Ren'frew,  county  of  Scotland,  bordering  X.  and  W. 

on  the  Clyde.  Area,  L'L'.i  s,|.  m.,  with  21li.'.M'.l  inhabitants. 
The  western  part  is  hilly  and  moorland  :  the  c:i-tern  level 
and  very  fertile.  Coal  and  other  useful  minerals  abound; 
manufactures  are  important.  Cap.  Renfrew. 

Renfrew,  a  lar.ro  enmity  in  theN.  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
bounded  N.  I-:,  by  Ottawa  River.  The  leading  intere-t  i» 
the  cutting,  manufacture,  and  export  of  lumber,  which 
is  carried  on  on  a  very  large  scale.  Brockville  and  Ot- 
tawa Railway  extends  into  this  county.  Cap.  Pembroke. 
P.  27,974. 

Renfrew,  p.-v..  Horton  t  p.,  Renfrew  co.,  Ontario,  at  the 
falls  of  Hoiinecherc  River,  100  feet  high,  which  present  :i 
scene  of  great  beauty  and  afford  a  fine  water  power.  Ren- 
frew has  a  large  trade,  and  is  9  miles  from  Bonnechero 
Point  on  Ottawa  River.  P.  about  1000. 

lie  in,  town  of  Moldavia,  at  the  influx  of  the  Pnith 
into  the  Danube,  is  fortified  and  trades  in  grain.  P.  7300. 

Reni  ((inno).     See  (irtuo  RKXI. 

Ren'ncll  (JAMKS),  b.  near  Chudleigh,  Devonshire, 
Knirland,  Nov.  :'..  I7IL':  early  entered  tho  liritish  navy, 
from  which  he  passed  to  the  service  of  the  Kast  India 
Company;  was  di-tinguished  in  the  campaigns  of  Lord 
('live:  was  many  \ears  surveyor-general  of  llcngal ;  re- 
turned to  England  I7M1;  aided  M  lingo  Park  in  his  prepa- 
rations for  African  travel;  published  an  atlas  of  Bengal 
(17SI),  a  map  of  Hindustan,  with  an  elaborate  Memoir 

(1783),  Elli:-;,(,iti,,,,H   of  .ty/-iV.Mi   <;vo,jr<if,ll>l  (179.".-9S).   The 

(1800),  Obnfrnttloni  on  tin-  T'l/rv/ni/i/iy  of  tin'  I'luin  of 
Troy  (1814),  and  l/lnntriitiiHii  of  the  BxpttUtloa  of  the 
Youiti/er  Cyrua  (1816),  Comparative  Geography  of  }\''  s/-  ,  u 
Asia  ( 1S31  ),  and  IitrrKti<inti>in  of  the  Cm-rents  of  the  Atlan- 
tir  <>,;•„„  ( 1S.-I2I.  1).  in  London  Mar.  29,  1830. 

Rennes  [Roman,  tte'lone*],\n  France,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Brittany,  now  capital  of  the  department  of  Ille-et- 
Vilaine.  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ille  and  Vilaine,  232  miles 
S.  W.  of  Paris,  consists  of  two  parts — an  upper  or  new  town 
of  an  elegant  and  modern  appearance,  and  a  lower  or  old 

fart,  mostly  built  of  wood,  witn  narrow  and  winding  streets, 
t  has  many  good  educational  institutions,  manufactures  of 
sailcloth,  linen,  lace,  and  embroideries,  and  an  active  trade 
in  honey,  wax,  butter,  and  poultry.     P.  52,044. 

Rennet.    See  CHEESE. 

Rennie  (Sir  .ImiM,  b.  in  London  Aug.  30,  1794.  His 
father,  a  distinguished  civil  engineer  (1761-1821),  early  in- 
troduced him  to  that  profession  as  assistant  in  the  con- 
struction of  Southwark  and  Waterloo  bridges.  In  1821  he 
succeeded  bis  lather  as  engineer  to  the  admiralty.  The 
New  London  Bridge  was  completed  by  him,  from  designs 
of  his  father,  in  Is:! I,  when  he  was  knighted.  The  im- 
portant works  of  Sheerness  dockyard,  Kamsgate  harbor, 
and  Plymouth  breakwater,  commenced  by  his  father,  were 
completed  by  Sir  John,  as  well  as  the  great  system  of 
drainage  and  land  reclamation  in  Lincolnshire.  Of  the 
more  important  works  designed  and  executed  by  himself 
are  the  Whitehaven  and  the  Cardiff  docks.  With  his  bro- 
ther George  (1791-1866)  the  machinery  for  the  mints  of 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Mexico  were  designed  and  en 
also  the  Uoyal  Clarence  victualling  yard  atPlymouth.  Sir 
John  was  considered  the  highest  authority  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  hydraulic  engineering,  harbors,  canals,  ir- 
rigation, storage  of  water,  and  the  management  of  rivers. 
President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  1845-49 ; 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  author  of  The  Theory,  Formti- 
tiint,  mill  Construction  >>/  Ilritinli  ond  Foreign  Harbor*,  and 
many  valuable  professional  papers.  D.  Sept.  3,  1874. 

Re'no,  county  iit'S.  Kansas,  on  Arkansas  River,  formed 
since  census  of  1870.  Cap.  Hutchinson.  Area,  1512  sq.  m. 

Reno,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Leavenworth  CO.,  Kan.,  on  Leaven- 
worth  and  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.  P.  946. 

Reno,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pope  co.,  Minn.     P.  254. 

Reno,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Washoe  co.,  Nev.,  on  Truckee 
River  and  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  11  miles  E.  of  the  base  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  is  an  important  centre  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  interests,  and  has  2  newspapers.  P.  1035. 

Reno  (P.  0.  name  of  v.  of  LAYTOSIA),  Sugar  Creek 
tp.,  Venango  co..  Pa.,  on  Allegheny  River,  on  Franklin 
branch  of  Atlantic  and  Croat  Western  and  Allegheny 
Valley  K.  Rs.,  I  miles  S.  W.  of  Oil  City.  P.  150. 

Reno,  tp..  Preston  co.,  West  Va.     P.  2536. 

Reno  (Jr.ssK  L.),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1823:  graduated 
from  the  I".  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  army 
as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  ordnance  July,  lS4i):  in  the 
war  with  Mexico  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz 


and  in  the  battles  of  Ccrro  (iordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco, 
and  Chapultepcc,  and  brevetted  first  lieutenant  for  gal- 
lantry ;  subsequently  served  on  duty  with  his  corps,  being 
in  command  of  Mount  Vernon  Arsenal,  Ala.,  at  tho  time 
of  its  capture  Jan.,  ISlil ;  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  Nov.,  ISol,  he  accompanied  Burnside's  ex- 
pedition to  North  Carolina;  was  promoted  to  bo  major- 
general  of  volunteers  July.  18(">2,  and  in  August  assigned 
to  the  command  of  tho  9th  army  corps,  which  he  led  in  tho 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  at  Chantilly,  Aug.  29-Sept. 
1.  At  the  battle  of  South  Maintain,  while  at  the  head  of 
his  command,  he  was  killed  .Sept.  14,  1862. 

Reno  (M.tRci:s  A.),  b.  in  Illinois,  1835  ;  graduated  from 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  army  ns  bre- 
vet second  lieutenant  of  dragoons  in  !S.'i7:  captain  1st 
Cavalry  Nov.,  1861;  prior  to  lsui  was  on  duty  in  Wa-h- 
iiiirtnn  and  Oregon  Territories:  in  the  civil  war  served 
with  bis  company  t  hr'iiiL'hnot  the  Virginia  peninsular 
campaign  of  lsr,2.  and  in  the  battle  of  Antietam  e'uii- 
iiiandcd  his  regiment:  was  engaged  at  Kelly's  Ford.  Va., 
Mar.  17,  ISIi.'i,  in  the  Richmond  campaign  of  I  Mil.  in  tho 
Shenantloah  campaign  of  ISnl,  as  chief  of  staff  of  tho 
cavalry,  and  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek  and 
numerous  minor  actions ;  appointed  colonel  li'th  Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry  Jan.  I.  IM'I.I,  wind imissiim  he  held  until 

July;  in  Dee.,  1868,  became  major  of  7th  U.  S.  Cavalry. 

Rt'liovo,  p.-b..  Clinton  co..  Pa.,  on  Philadelphia  and 
Erie  R.  R.,  28  miles  W.  of  Lock  Haven,  along  the  W. 
branch  of  Susquehanna  River.  It  was  incorporated  ns  a 
borough  in  1866,  but  its  origin  dates  back  to  the  establish- 
ment by  Philadelphia  and  Erie  R.  R.  of  their  boiler,  re- 
pair, and  foundry  shops  here  in  lsd2.  It  has  3  churches, 
a  public  library,  2  large  school  buildings,  a  banking-house, 
1  newspaper,  several  hotels,  and  1  theatrical  hall.  Renovo 
has  an  efficient  fire  department  and  waterworks.  It  is  a 
resort  for  summer  tourists.  P.  1940. 

JOHN  U.  SHAFFER,  ED.  "Rusovo  RF.COHD." 

Rens'selaer,  county  of  E.  New  York,  extending  from 
the  frontiers  of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  on  the  E.  to 
Hudson  River  on  the  W.,  traversed  by  Hoosick  and  Little 
Hoosick  rivers  and  Kinderhook  Creek,  and  by  the  Tagh- 
kanic  and  Petersburg  ranges  of  mountains,  is  intersected 
by  several  railroads,  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  stony  soil, 
best  adapted  to  pasturage,  but  the  valleys  are  well  culti- 
vated and  produce  large  crops  of  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
hay.  Hops,  flax,  maple-sugar,  wool,  butter,  and  cheese 
are  staples.  Manufactures  form  the  leading  industry,  there 
being  not  less  than  792  establishments,  representing  a  cap- 
ital of  $12,000,000,  and  giving  employment  to  15,588  hands. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  iron  and  iron-ware,  agricultu- 
ral implements,  bells,  stoves,  clothing,  especially  linen  col- 
lars and  cuffs,  and  hosiery,  printing  paper,  and  woollen 
goods.  Annual  products  of  manufactures  above  $28,000,000. 
Cap.  Troy.  Area,  690  sq.  m.  P.  99,549. 

Rensselaer,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Jasper  co.,  1ml..  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  fine  agricultural,  dairying,  and  stock-raising  re- 
gion, has  5  churches,  good  schools,  2  newspapers,  1  grist- 
mill, a  Catholic  orphan  asylum,  and  2  hotels.  P.  617. 

JAMES  <t  HEALKY,  EDS.  "  RENSSELAER  UNION." 

Rensselaer  Falls,  p.-v.,  Canton  tp.,  St.  Lawrence 
co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Oswegatchie  River  and  Rome  Watertown  and 
Ogdensburg  R.  R.  P.  395. 

Rensselaerville,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Albany  co..  N.  Y..  24 
miles  W.  of  Albany,  contains  4  churches,  a  nourishing 
academy,  a  manufactory  of  felt  for  paper-mills  and  lung- 
protectors,  an  iron-foundry,  1  newspaper,  and  1  hotel. 
Fine  water-power  exists;  principal  employment,  farming 
and  dairying.  P.  of  v.  526 ;  of  tp.  2492. 

PETER  WINNE,  ED.  "  RENSSELAERVILLE  PRESS." 

Rent  [It.  rendita;  Sp.  renta  ;  Fr.  rente — from  Lat.  red- 
dere.  to  "give  back"  or  "return"],  money,  service,  or 
products  paid  for  the  use  of  land  and  its  appendages,  com- 
monly called  "  real  estate."  Rent  implies  ownership  of 
land.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  tho  abstract  right 
of  property  in  land.  (Sec  PIIOPF.RTY.)  It  is  enough  here 
to  say  that  the  wealth  which  God  has  hidden  in  the  veget- 
able and  mineral  resources  of  the  earth  cannot  be  devel- 
oped without  some  exclusive  possession  and  control  of  tho 
land  itself.  When  appropriated  it  must  be  reckoned  as 
capital,  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  material  to  which 
labor  may  be  applied  and  of  an  instrument  of  labor.  As 
capital,  its  use,  as  well  as  its  ownership,  may  be  trans- 
ferred, and  rent  is  simply  the  compensation  paid  for  tho 
use  of  capital  in  this  form.  Several  sorts  of  rent  are  in- 
dicated by  different  names,  tho  distinctions  having  orig- 
inated mainly  in  the  peculiar  features  of  the  feudal  system 
and  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture  to  which  that 
system  irave  n^c.  Thus,  a  *•< >it-chnrye  means  a  fixed  sum 
paid  annually  as  a  commutation  for  military  services  or 
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other  obligations  due  from  the  occupant  of  land  to  its 
feudal  proprietor.  Quit-rent  is  a  definite  reserve  in  grunts 
of  land,  by  the  annual  payment  of  which  the  tenant  is 
quieted  or  quit  from  all  other  service  to  a  feudal  lord. 
Metayer-rent  is  an  equal  division  of  the  actual  products 
between  the  cultivator  and  the  owner  of  land.  Itni-h-rcnt 
is  rent  raised  to  the  utmost  by  forced  competition,  fattifi'- 
rents  is  u.  term  applied  chiefly  to  the  usage  in  Ireland, 
where  sub-tenants  rent  each  a  cottage  and  an  acre  or  two 
of  land  from  the  small  farmers,  the  amount  of  the  rent 
being  ordinarily  paid  in  labor  at  a  money  valuation. 

In  Great  Britain  the  influence  of  the  old  feudal  system 
is  still  felt  in  the  monopoly  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom 
by  a  few  families  of  the  nobility  and  rich  gentry,  and  in 
many  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  titles.  There,  consc- 

'uently,  the  problems  of  rent  are  many  and  complicated. 
n  1817,  David  Ricardo  published  a  work  on  political  econ- 
omy which  is  taken  up  chiefly  with  a  theory  of  rent  de- 
signed to  meet  the-  condition  of  things  in  that  country. 
Its  leading  idea  is  that  rent  advances  with  the  progre.^ 
of  society  from  the  first  settling  of  a  country,  when,  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  fertile  land,  there  will  bo  no 
rent,  up  to  the  time  when  the  necessities  of  the  growing 
population  compel  the  bringing  into  cultivation,  at  tho 
expense  of  greatly-increased  labor,  the  poorest  of  tho 
land.  Then  all  the  grades  of  land  except  tho  very  poor- 
est will  yield  rent  proportioned  to  their  fertility  and  situ- 
ation. With  tho  increase  of  rent  the  cost  of  food  must 
steadily  increase.  And  so,  by  inference,  this  theory  was 
made  to  sustain  the  Malthusian  theory  of  population,  pre- 
senting general  starvation  and  wretchedness  as  the  certain 
result  in  a  not  distant  future,  unless  some  restrictions  are 
laid  on  tho  natural  increase  of  population.  The  elementary 
principle  of  this  theory  is  true,  and  defines  a  law  of  rent 
which  is  good  for  all  time  and  all  countries.  But  the  de- 
duction from  it  can  stand  only  on  the  assumption  that  tho 
food  of  a  people  must  be  provided  entirely  from  the  cul- 
ture of  its  own  soil,  limited  in  extent.  The  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws  and  tho  adoption  of  the  principle  of  free  trade 
have  shown  that  even  England  has  little  occasion  to  ap- 
prehend the  sad  consequences  of  the  so-called  Kicardo- 
Malthusian  system,  though  she  may  have  occasion  to 
revise  her  laws  concerning  real  estate,  and  give  a  chance 
for  the  cultivator  to  become  the  owner  of  the  land  he  works. 
In  a  country  like  ours,  where  real  estate  is  held  by  an 
allodial  title,  unencumbered  by  entails  and  mortmain 
holdings,  where  the  ownership  and  transfer  of  such  prop- 
erty is  free  from  burdensome  restrictions,  and  powerful  in- 
fluences favor  the  acquisition  of  such  property  by  all  indus- 
trious and  thrifty  persons,  the  principles  of  rent  are  very 
simple  and  may  be  stated  in  few  words.  For  agricultural 
purposes  the  rent  of  land  is  determined  mainly  by  four 
considerations:  (1)  Its  fertility,  on  which  the  amount  of 
products  depends.  Tho  crops  must  provide  for  rent  by  a 
surplus  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
labour.  (2)  Its  location  with  respect  to  a  market,  and  Home- 
wlmt  also  to  beauty  of  situation.  A  home-market  is  always 
the  best,  as  the  expense  of  transportation  is  thereby  dimin- 
ished. Distance  from  a  market  may  more  than  counterbal- 
ance the  advantage  of  fertility.  Increased  facilities  of 
transportation  virtually  bring  remote  lands  nearer  market, 
and  so  enhance  the  value  of  both  the  land  and  its  products. 
(:j)  The  yroictk  of  population,  and  especially  its  concentra- 
tion in  new  centres.  Agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry have  a  most  intimate  relation  to  each  other,  and  the 
free  development  of  both  in  proximity  to  each  other  pro- 
motes the  most  general  and  genuine  thrift.  The  value  of 
land  is  also  increased  by  the  attractions  of  good  society. 
(4)  Improvements  put  upon  the  land,  including  drainage, 
fertilizers  applied  to  the  soil,  fences,  and  buildings.  These 
are  indispensable  to  successful  agriculture,  and  every  addi- 
tion adds  value  to  the  land.  Very  rarely,  however,  is  tho 
value  of  the  land,  as  indicated  either  in  rent  or  purchase- 
price  on  sale,  increased  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure 
laid  out  on  these  improvements,  because  no  other  can  come 
fully  into  the  interest  which  the  original  proprietor  has  in 
these  things.  We  may  fitly  add  that  in  this  country  almost 
Invariably  rented  farms  rapidly  degenerate  in  respect  to 
both  fertility  and  improvements. 

In  cities,  where  population  is  condensed  within  narrow 
limits,  rents  for  lots  and  buildings  are  determined  al- 
most entirely  by  location  with  respect  to  facilities  for 
business,  the  social  character  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  freaks  of  fashion.  With  the  growth  of  cities  tho 
eligible  locations  are  subject  to  frequent  change,  occa- 
sioned often  by  the  mere  whims  of  fancy  or  bold  specula- 
tion. Tho  compensation  paid  for  the  use  of  capital  in 
the  form  of  real  estate  is,  except  in  the  favorite  locations 
of  great  cities,  generally  less  than  the  average  rate  of  in- 
terest allowed  for  other  forms  of  capital  and  the  rate  of 
profits  from  business.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  security 


of  property  in  real  estate  entrusted  to  others'  use.  It  can- 
not be  run  away  with,  nor  destroyed,  nor  fraudulently  dis- 
posed of.  Meantime,  while  society  is  advancing,  its  bottom- 
value  steadily  increases.  For  this  reason  an  owner  of  city 
lots  is  willing  for  a  very  moderate  ground-rent  to  grant 
others  the  privilege  of  building  on  his  land,  since  he  runs 
no  risk,  and  has  the  benefit  of  increased  value  from  the 
use  of  the  land  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  (For  the  legal  as- 
pects of  this  subject,  see  LANDLORD  AND  TKXANT;  also 
RKXT.)  A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Rent,  in  law,  as  defined  by  the  early  common-law 
writers,  is  a  certain  annual  profit  issuing  out  of  lands 
and  corporeal  tenements,  which  profit  may  be  money,  per- 
sonal services,  or  products  of  the  soil,  as  wheat  or  other 
grains,  or  animals,  such  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  tho 
like.  The  word  is  directly  borrowed  from  the  French  noun 
rente  anil  verb  rendre,  to  **  return,"  since  the  money  or  other 
articles  duo  are  something  returned  from  the  land  and  for 
its  holding  and  use.  In  this  original  legal  acceptation, 
however,  the  rent  is  not  strictly  the  money,  services,  or 
articles  paid,  but  the  right  of  the  holder  to  demand  such 
payment,  and  the  corresponding  obligation  of  the  one  who 
owns  or  pos.-e.-ses  the  land  to  make  it.  In  this  sense  rent 
is  rr^'i.vilr -I  ;it  the  common  law  as  a  species  of  real  estate,  an 
incorporeal  hereditament,  a  right  in  the  thing  of  another 
(_/K«  lit  re  altena).  It  may  be  created  ami  granted  in  fee 
simple,  in  fco  tail,  for  life,  or  for  years.  When  in  fee,  it  is 
inheritable  in  the  same  manner  as  a  similar  estate  in  the 
land  itself;  it  may  bo  devised  or  conveyed.  In  England 
it  has  been  very  common,  especially  in  family  settlements 
and  as  a  means  of  providing  for  daughters  and  younger 
sons,  for  landed  proprietors  to  create  by  deed  or  will  rents 
in  fee  or  for  life  issuing  out  of  their  own  lands,  and  to  be- 
stow such  rents  upon  present  holders  for  life,  with  future 
dispositions  by  way  of  remainder.  It  was  also  not  uncom- 
mon for  such  proprietors,  when  conveying  lands  in  fee,  to 
reserve  to  themselves  a  rent  in  fee.  In  these  and  similar 
in.-tanr<.'s  the  rent  was  an  estate,  with  all  the  incidents  of 
real  property,  and  it  is  of  such  kinds  of  rent  that  the  older 
common-law  writers  chiefly  speak  in  their  discussions  of 
tho  general  subject.  In  the  U.  S.  these  ancient  sjn  <  i,  - 
of  rent  exist  to  a  very  slight  extent,  and  are  practically 
confined  to  one  or  two  of  the  older  commonwealths.  In 
tho  great  majority  of  the  States  the  only  rent  actually 
known — whatever  other  forms  may  theoretically  exist — is 
that  arising  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  from  tho  or- 
dinary letting  of  hind,  anil  it  may  be  properly  defined  as 
a  certain  pecuniary  sum  agreed  upon  between  the  parties, 
paid  at  fixed  intervals  by  the  lessee  to  the  lessor,  as  a  com- 

iionsation  or  hire  for  the  use  and  possession  of  the  leased 
and.  Even  in  England  this  species  of  rent,  as  the  in- 
cident of  leasehold  estates,  has  in  modern  times  become 
far  more  common  and  far  more  important  than  any  other. 
The  ancient  common  law,  in  respect  of  the  varieties  then 
in  use  and  described  above,  divided  rent  into  three  classes 
— rent  service,  rent  seek,  and  rent  charge.  The  first  was 
of  purely  feudal  origin,  and  existed  when  the  tenant,  for 
the  land  held  of  his  lord,  owed  the  latter  some  corporeal 
pel-vice,  at  least  that  of  fealty  ;  as,  for  example,  a  holding  by 
fealty  and  ten  shillings  annually,  or  a  holding  by  ploughing 
the  lord's  land  and  five  shillings  annually,  the  personal  ser- 
vices in  each  of  these  cases  affecting  the  entire  rent.  The  lord 
could  always  distrain  for  arrears  as  long  as  he  held  the  re- 
version— that  is,  owned  the  final  fee  in  the  land.  The  second 
class  was  granted  or  reserved  by  deed  without  nnv  Hausc 
in  the  conveyance  authorizing  the  holder  thereof  to  "Its- 
train,  and  was  called  seek  or  dry  rent,  because  by  the  law, 
prior  to  alterations  made  by  statute,  such  holder  had  no 
means  of  enforcing  his  claim.  A  rent  charge  was  one 
where  the  owner  thereof  had  no  reversion  or  future  interest 
in  the  land,  but  was  still  entitled,  by  virtue  of  a  clause  in 
the  deed  creating  it,  to  distrain  for  any  arrears.  As  illus- 
trations, if  the  owner  of  certain  land  should  convey  tho 
whole  estate  therein  to  A,  and  also  a  rent  issuing  therefrom 
in  fee  or  for  life  to  B,  with  a  clause  enabling  13  to  distrain, 
or  if  an  owner  should  grant  a  rent  out  of  his  own  land  to 
A  in  fee  or  for  life,  with  the  same  power  of  distraining,  or 
if  the  owner  should  convey  his  land  in  fee  and  reserve  a 
rent  to  himself  and  his  heirs  with  like  power,  each  would 
be  a  rent  charge.  English  statutes  have  removed  some  of 
the  distinctions  between  these  three  classes  by  making  dis- 
tress a  remedy  in  :ill  sorts  of  rent;  on  the  other  hand, 
distress  has  been  very  generally  abolished  by  tho  legisla- 
tion of  the  American  States.  In  Pennsylvania  a  variety 
of  rent  charge  is  still  preserved  in  constant  use  under  the 
name  of  ground-rent ;  that  is,  when  the  grantor  of  land  in 
fee  reserves  a  perpetual  pecuniary  rent  to  himself  and  his 
heirs.  From  such  a  conveyance  the  law  of  Pennsylvania 
recognizes  two  estates  as  coexisting — that  of  the  land- 
owner in  fee,  and  that  of  tho  rent-owner  in  fee.  The  latter, 
being  real  property,  is  bound  by  judgments,  may  be  mort- 
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I.   com  e\  ed.    IT    i!e\i-ed.       As    ground-rent     deed-    arc 

•v  drawn,  the  owner  of  the  rent  ha-  l!nei>  rcmrilie-  in 
.1  noli  payment  an  art  ion  to  rcro\er  tin-  ::  n  cars,  dis- 
tre--.  and,  lor  want  of  sufficient  di-tn-ss,  the  right  to  re- 
enter  upon  the  land  :unl  resume  in  it  the  original  e-tatr 
of  the  grantor.  In  oilier  Mates  a  ground  rent  is  simply 
thnt  rcscncd  liy  tin-  le.-or  in  a  building  lease,  or  one  by 

whi'-htlie    leMM    i'»\rnant-    t.<  >    erect    a    liui  Mil]  ^  ujion    the 

laii-1.  :n,  I  which  is  therefore  given  in  most  in-tanccs  fora 
considerable  li'rni  of  \  car".  In  several  ca-tern  counties 
of  Vow  York  a  large  quantity  of  InnJ  originally  owned  by 
patentee-  "I  the  I'.rili-h  crown  was  conveyed  by  them  or 
liy  their  successors  ami  held  by  tin'  grantees  in  fee,  with  a 
perpetual  rent  reserved  to  the  grantors,  either  pecuniary 
or  pavahlc  in  products  of  the  soil.  After  a  bitter  and  pro- 
tracted controversy  these  peculiar  holdings,  so  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  American  hiw  and  in.-titutions.  have 
nearly  if  not  tjuitc  all  been  converted  into  absolute  estates, 
and  the  rents  extinguished  by  arrangement  between  the 
owners  of  the  land  und  the  parties  in  whom  the  rights  to 
the  ients  had  become  vested.  (For  the  rules  governing  the 
relations  of  the  parties  in  ordinary  letting*  of  land  see  tho  ' 
articles  LKASI:  and  LAMILDIIII  AND  TKN\XT.) 

JOHN  NORTON-  1'oMF.nor. 

Ren'villc,  county  of  N.  AV.  Dakota,  extending  from 
the  boundary  of  liritish  America  on  the  X.  to  the  Plateau 
du  Cc>t.cau  iiu  Missouri  on  the  S.  \V.,  watered  by  Mouse 
River,  a  tributary  of  tho  Hed  Uiver  of  the  N'orth,  has  a 
rolling  surface  and  is  well  adapted  to  pa-turago.  It  has 
been  formed  since  the  census  of  1870,  and  has  few  inhabit- 
ants. Area,  about  l^ntl  si[.  in. 

Rcnville,  county  of  S.  W.  Minnesota,  on  Minnesota 
River,  on  the  line  of  Hastings  and  Dakota  R.  1!..  consists 
of  fertile  rolling  prairies.  The  staple,  products  are  wheat. 
oats,  hay,  wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  Reaver  Falls.  Area,  836 
sq.  m.  P.  32 !'.». 

Reu'wick(jAMi:s),LL.D.,b.  in  New  York  City  in  1792; 
graduated  at  Columbia  College   1807;   was  professor  of 
chemistry  in  that    institution  from   1820  to    1803;  wrote 
biographies  of  Fulton,  Rittenhouse,  and  Count  Rumford  j 
for  Sparks's  scries;   wrote  Outlines  of  Natural  J'/i!/i's"/'lnf 
(2  vols.,  1822-2:i),  the  first  work  on  the  subject  published  j 
in  the  I.  S. :    Kl,;iimi*  .,/'  .V,Wm>nV«  (1832),  and  other  sci- 
entific textbooks  ;  prepared  lives  of  Do  Witt  Clinton  (1834),  [ 
Jay,  and  Hamilton;  contributed  to  the  reviews,  and  was  i 
U.  S.  commissioner  on  tho  N.  E.  boundary  1838.     D.  at 
New  York  Jan.  12,  1863. 

Rcnwick  (JAMKS),  son  of  Prof.  James,  b.  in  New  York 
in  1819;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  1836;  was  for 
some  years  engineer  on  the  Erie  Railway;  superintended 
the  construction  of  the  distributing  reservoir  of  the  Croton  ! 
aqueduct;  was  the  architect  of  (trace  church  and  of  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral,  New  York,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, of  Vassar  College,  and  many  other  important  edi- 
fices. 

Reph'idim  [Heb.,  "stays,"  "props"], a  station  in  tho 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  where  tho  Israelites  under  Moses  and 
Joshua  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Amalekites.  Its 
identification  depends  upon  that  of  Sinai,  in  whoso  imme- 
diate neighborhood  it  was.  If,  as  Lepsius  supposes,  Scrbal 
was  the  Mountain  of  tho  Law,  Rephidiin  must  have  been 
in  the  wady  Feiran.  If  Sufsafoh  was  the  mountain — -which 
can  hardly  be  questioned — Rephidiin  must  have  been  in 
the  wady  es-Sheikh,  at  tho  pass  called  cl-Watiych. 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Replev'in  [L.  Lat.  fplerimt],  ono  of  the  common-law 
forms  of  action,  originally  used  for  certain  special  pur- 
poses, but  adopted  and  greatly  enlarged  in  its  scope  and 
operation  by  those  States  of  the  I'.  S.  in  which  the  com- 
mon-law methods  have  heretofore  prevailed  or  are  now  ex- 
isting. Its  object  is  to  recover  tho  possession  and  very 
corpus  of  goods  belonging  to  tho  plaintiff;  but  in  England 
and  in  a  portion  of  our  States  it  could  only  bo  resorted  to 
when  the  goods  had  been  wrongfully  taken  by  tho  defend- 
ant ;  in  the  other  States  it  was,  or  is.  employed  whenever 
the  goods  had  been  improperly  ili-inim-it,  as  well  as  when 
they  were  originally  taken  in  violation  of  right.  Tho  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  the  action  is  tho  right  of  tho  plain- 
tiff at  its  very  commencement,  by  furnishing  the  sheriff 
with  security  that  he  will  prosecute  tho  suit  and  will  restore 
them  in  case  he  fails  to  recover  judgment,  to  procure  the 
goods  to  be  at  once  seized  by  tho  sheriff  and  delivered  into 
his  own  possession.  Tho  judgment  in  replevin  is  peculiar. 
If  the  chattels  have  remained  in  the  defendant's  custody, 
the  plaintiff  when  successful  recovers  their  possession,  or 
in  default  thereof  their  value,  which  has  been  assessed  by 
the  jury,  together  with  damages  for  their  unlawful  deten- 
tion or'taking;  if  the  custody  had  been  transferred  to  the 
plaintiff,  his  title  is  confirmed  and  ho  recovers  the  damages 
alone  while  a  judgment  in  such  case  for  the  defendant 


restores  tc.  him  the  posses-ion  or  the  value  instead  thereof. 
In  the  reformed  American  procedure  this  action  ha-  been 
aboli-hed.  but  a  -nit  tor  the  pn--e--ion  of  personal  prop, 
crty  is  permitted  similar  in  its  features,  its  object,  and  its 
relief.  Replevin  was  originally  confined  in  England  to 
iherc  cattle  or  other  goods  of  the  plaintiff  had  been 
taken  in  distress  and  he  de-ired  to  try  the  legality  of  the 
di-traint.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  shown  in  his  /:.<,',/ 
Hillary  nf  fiutituliiiai  that  the  proceeding  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity— that  it  can  be  traced  among  the  Savon-  prior 
to  the  Conquest,  and  in  some  of  the  primitive  llcrmanic 
codes.  JOHN  Nonros  POMKIHIV. 

Reports',  in  law.  These  are  collection-  of  opinions 
given  by  courts  in  deciding  eases  brought  before  them  for 
adjudication,  and  useful  us  forming  a  ba-is  tor  other  de- 
cisions involving  similar  questions.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  reciirtl  and  n-jiin-t  of  a  ease  should  be  pointed 

out.  A  record  is  a  collection  or  formal  statement  of  all 
ihc  papers  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  cause,  sui-h  MS 
the  writ  or  summons  calling  the  defendant  into  court,  tho 
pleadings,  order  for  trial,  \erdict,  judgment.  These  are 
enrolled  on  paper  or  parchment,  and.  taken  together,  con- 
stitute the  "record"  of  the  case.  The  "report,"  on  tho 
other  hand,  is  in  the  main  a  statement  of  the  reasons, 
which  influenced  the  court  in  the  decision  of  the  a 
together  with  the  argument  of  counsel  and  a  In  ief  account 
of  tho  pleadings  and  facts,  sufficient  to  make  the  deri-imi 
intelligible.  Recourse  accordingly  is  had  to  the  latter  for 
principles  of  law.  though  it  is  frequently  quite  necessary 
to  consult  the  record  in  order  to  ascertain  precisely  what 
questions  were  necessarily  involved  in  the  cause. 

The  value  of  reports  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
well-settled  rule  in  England  and  America  that  if  a  case  has 
been  deliberately  adjudicated  by  a  court  of  high  authority 
and  having  appellate  jurisdiction,  the  principle  determined 
is  binding  upon  inferior  courts  when  another  case  .1 
involving  the  same  facts;  and  it  will  in  general  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  court  itself  which  rendered  the  decision  un- 
less strong  reasons  can  be  given  to  the  contrary.  The  law 
in  this  way  consists  in  the  main  of  a  collection  of  prin- 
ciples evolved  from  the  decisions  of  actual  controversies 
disposed  of  by  the  courts,  rather  than  theoretical  proposi- 
tions laid  down  by  jurists  and  philosophers.  It  is,  how- 
ever, true,  notwithstanding  these  doctrines,  that  many 
cases  have  been  overruled  and  discarded  as  not  containing 
a  correct  view  of  the  law.  Much  skill  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  value  of  the  cases  in  tho  reports. 
A  few  of  the  leading  rules  may  bo  stated. 

Rule  I. — Decisions  of  the  court  of  last  resort  in  any 
State  are  to  be  treated  as  technically  tnithoritatirc  and 
binding  on  the  inferior  courts.  It  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
subordination for  an  inferior  court  not  to  follow  them. 
They  can  only  be  properly  set  aside  and  rejected  by  the 
tribunal  which  rendered  them. 

Jtii/t!  If. — Decisions  of  inferior  courts  may  bo  referred  to 
as  evidence  of  the  law,  and  will  bo  binding,  if  they  are 
appellate  courts,  upon  those  of  a  lower  grade,  and  from 
which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  them.  They  may  bo 
cited,  though  not  as  "  authority,"  even  in  courts  of  last 
resort,  as  arguments  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  person  who  cites  them. 

Jlnle  III. — "Decisions  of  courts  of  one  State  of  the  Union 
are  not  binding  as  "  authority  "  upon  the  courts  of  another 
State.  They  can  be  cited,  however,  and  will  receive  re- 
spectful consideration,  and,  if  their  arguments  arc  deemed 
to  be  sound,  will  in  general  be  followed  in  a  court  not 
bound  by  the  doctrine  of  "authority"  already  referred  to. 
In  case  of  a  conflict  between  decisions  in  the  higher  courts 
of  a  State  where  an  action  is  pending  and  those  of  a  sister 
State,  the  former  must  in  general  bo  followed.  The  same 
principle  prevails  as  to  tho  decisions  of  the  II.  S.  courts. 
Thus,  a  State  court  is  not  bound  to  follow  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  tho  U.  S.,  except  as  to  matters  in- 
volving the  construction  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution  and  the 
laws  and  treaties  made  under  it.  AB  to  these,  that  tribunal 
is  made  the  final  interpreter,  and  tho  State  courts  must  sur- 
render their  opinion.  A  similar  rulo  prevails  as  to  decisions 
in  the  English  courts,  except  so  far  as  they  were  made  be- 
fore the  time  fixed  upon  in  any  State  for  tho  adoption  of 
the  English  common  law  as  tho  basis  of  its  jurisprudence. 
The  decisions  rendered  in  England  before  that  date  have 
the  aspect  of  authority,  while  those  since  given  are  to  bo 
regarded  as  arguments. 

Jtule  IV. — A  special  rulo  prevails  in  tho  U.  S.  courts  as 
to  the  weight  to  bo  attached  to  decisions  in  State  courts 
upon  matters  having  in  them  a  local  element,  such  as  tho 
construction  of  a  State  constitution  or  statute,  or  the  ex- 
position of  the  local  law  of  real  estate.  In  the  first  of 
these  cases  the  U.  S.  courts  follow  the  interpretation  of  tho 
State  constitution  adopted  by  its  own  courts  if  that  has 
taken  place.  Having  once  followed  tho  view  of  the  highest 
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State  court,  Federal  tribunals  will  not  be  bound  to  change 
front  though  the  State  courts  may  adopt  a  new  interpreta- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  as  to  transactions  which 
have  been  entered  into  on  the  faith  of  the  prior  interpre- 
tation. On  like  principles  the  construction  of  State  statutes 
by  State  courts  is  adopted,  as  well  as  the  rules  governing 
real  estate.  In  commercial  matters  this  special  rule  does 
not  prevail,  and  the  Federal  court  may  consider  a  question 
on  its  merits,  independently  of  the  action  of  any  State  tri- 
bunal. The  whole  rule  gives  way  when  it  leads  to  any  con- 
flict with  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 

Jliile  r. — Distinctions  must  be  taken  as  to  the  value  of 
cases  in  the  reports,  depending  upon  the  grade  and  stand- 
ing of  the  court,  the  thoroughness  of  the  discussion,  and 
the  ability  of  the  reporter.  (1)  The  grade  of  the  court  is 
of  much  consequence.  Thus,  the  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England  are  of  more  weight,  not  only  there,  but 
even  in  this  country,  than  those  of  inferior  tribunals.  As 
the  inferior  courts  have  in  many  instances  reporters,  this 
distinction  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  There  is  a  class 
of  cases  known  as  nisi  prius  decisions.  These  are  rendered 
in  England  by  a  single  judge  at  a  trial  with  a  jury,  and 
would  not  in  general  have  the  same  value  as  those  an- 
nounced by  an  appellate  court  after  careful  consideration. 
However,  in  special  instances  they  have  an  exceptional 
worth,  owing  to  the  pre-eminent  ability  of  the  presiding 
judge.  (2)  In  all  courts  respect  is  paid  to  the  decisions 
of  particular  judges  whose  capacity  is  superior  to  that  of 
their  associates.  It  is  proper  to  urge  in  argument  that  a 
commercial  question  was  decided  by  Mansfield,  or  a  point 
in  the  law  of  evidence  by  Ellenborough,  or  a  constitutional 
question  by  Marshall,  or  a  rule  of  equity  law  was  estab- 
lished by  Hardwicke  or  Eldon  in  England  or  by  Kent  and 
Story  in  this  country.  (3)  MucH  uncertainty  is  introduced 
into  the  law  by  hurried  and  incomplete  arguments  by 
counsel.  The  judges  may  confine  their  studies  to  the 
authorities  presented  to  them.  Inferior  arguments  beget 
worthless  decisions,  which  will  naturally  be  overruled  after 
a  more  elaborate  and  complete  discussion  in  a  later  case. 
(1)  The  ability  of  the  reporter  has  much  to  do  with  the 
value  of  the  decision.  It  is  his  office  to  prefix  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  judges  a  sufficiently  full  statement  of  the  facts 
in  the  case,  as  well  as  a  "  head-note  "  containing  an  abstract 
of  the  points  decided.  He  may  readily  err  in  both  respects. 
If  a  person  of  moderate  ability,  he  may  fail  to  grasp  the 
reasoning  of  the  judges  and  to  make  an  accurate  abstract. 
In  the  early  reports  these  defects  were  more  manifest  than 
at  present.  The  judges  delivered  their  opinions  orally, 
and  the  reporters  took  such  notes  of  what  was  said  as  they 
were  able.  These  notes  are  frequently  obscure  and  unin- 
telligible. In  modern  times,  as  the  judges  write  their 
opinions,  this  source  of  error  is  much  diminished.  It  is, 
however,  never  wise  to  rely  upon  the  reporter's  head-note, 
but  to  consult  the  opinfon  itself.  Care  is  usually  taken  in 
this  note  to  indicate  what  points  are  really  decided.  For 
this  purpose  the  word  " Held"  is  resorted  to.  When  the 
object  is  to  show  that  a  point  has  been  discussed  and  not 
'Icciiled,  the  expression  "It  seeins,"  or  "  Semblc,"  an  equiva- 
lent, is  adopted.  Such  remarks  thrown  out  in  the  course 
of  a  discussion  are  called  dicta  or  obiter  dicta.  They  have 
no  weight  as  authority,  and  are  only  useful  in  subsequent 
cases  as  a  matter  of  argument. 

Reports  have  been  preserved  in  England  from  an  early 
day.  They  were  at  first  called  "  Year  Books,"  and  were 
strictly  official,  the  reporters  being  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. These  books  are  composed  in  Norman-French, 
with  many  abbreviations  difficult  to  be  deciphered.  Only 
a  few  of  them,  recently  published  in  England,  have  been 
translated.  This  method  after  a  time  fell  into  disuse,  and 
the  matter  of  reporting  was  left  open  to  any  one  who  might 
choose  to  follow  it.  Under  this  system  some  good  reports 
wore  obtained,  while  others  were  simply  execrable.  Since 
I860  reporting  lias  been  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  bar, 
and  the  reports  are  well  systematized,  and  are  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence.  In  the  U.  S.  the  reporters  are  in  general 
appointed  by  some  public  authority.  Reports  are  of  quite 
unequal  value,  and  good  judgment  is  required  in  order  to 
know  how  and  when  to  use  them. 

This 'whole  subject  is  beginning  to  present  quite  a  per- 
plexing problem.  Reports  are  multiplying  with  a  truly 
alarming  rapidity.  They  increase  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
100  volumes  per  year.  Various  projects  for  codes  and  au- 
thoritative digests  have  been  presented,  but  these  meet  as 
yet  with  but  little  favor  from  the  profession.  The  spirit 
of  development  of  English  jurisprudence  is  to  adopt  case- 
law  instead  of  the  works  of  jurists.  This  course  of  develop- 
ment cannot  well  be  arrested.  Digests  are,  however,  of  the 
highest  value  when  well  prepared,  as  a  means  of  consulting 
the  reports,  and  arc  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sion. In  the  present  state  of  jurisprudence  the  greatest 
security  which  the  public  has  against  uncertainty  in  de- 


cision is  to  establish  the  most  perfect  means  for  securing 
ability  and  independence  in  the  judiciary,  and  learning, 
thoroughness,  and  candor  on  the  part  of  the  bar.  We  shall 
thus  secure  the  greatest  possible  completeness  of  discussion 
and  facility  for  accurate  decision.  The  multiplication  of 
reports  may  be  endured  when  there  is  some  sufficient  gua- 
ranty that  they  will  contain  the  matured  conclusions  of  a 
wise  and  impartial  judiciary.  (Consult  Wallace  on  Jle- 
porterg ;  Marvin's  Leyal  Bibliography  :  Bouvicr's  Law 
Itt'-tinnttry  (ed.  1862  and  later,  title  "  Reports").)  Lists  of 
reporters  and  the  courts  to  which  they  belong  can  usually 
be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  leading  law-booksellers. 

T.  W.  DWIGHT. 

Representation  and  Representative  System. 
See  DEMOCRACY,  by  CHARLES  O'CoxoR,  LL.D. :  GOVERN- 
MENT, by  HON.  A.  H.  STEPHENS,  LL.D. ;  and  PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION,  by  HON.  C.  R.  BUCKALEW. 

Reprisals.     See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  SUMMARY,  by 
PRES.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 
Reproduction.     See  APPENDIX. 

Rep'tiles  [Lat.  reptare,  to  "creep"],  a  class  of  ver- 
tebrates, the  third  in  the  descending  series  of  the  system 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  succeeding  mammals  and  birds 
and  preceding  amphibians  and  fishes.  They  may  bo 
briefly  defined  as  vertebrates  with  a  trilocular  (or  im- 
perfectly quadrilocular)  heart,  incomplete  circulation,  and 
cold  blood,  the  lower  jaw  connected  with  the  gkull  through 
the  intervention  of  a  quadrate  bone,  the  skull  with  a  single 
occipital  condyle,  and  the  tegumentary  appendages  de- 
veloped as  scales  or  plates.  In  form,  as  well  as  the  de- 
velopment of  limbs  and  modifications  of  the  skeleton  and 
other  parts,  they  differ  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to 
contrast  them  as  a  homogeneous  group  with  the  other 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  chief  character- 
istics and  modifications  of  parts,  so  far  as  they  are  of 
primary  systematic  importance,  may  be  examined  under 
the  head  of  the  tegumentary,  osseous,  muscular,  nervous, 
dental,  alimentary,  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  reproduc- 
tive systems. 

TcyumfHtary  System. — The  tegumentary  appendages 
forming  the  exoskeleton  are  developed  in  the  form  of  thin 
horny  scales  or  bony  plates,  which,  however,  are  generally 
readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  fishes.  In  the  rhyn- 
chocephalians,  saurians  (lacertilians),  and  ophidians  the 
scales  are  generally  imbricated  on  the  back  and  sides,  and 
often  developed  as  transverse  scutella)  on  the  abdomen  ; 
in  the  crocodiiians,  bony  plates  are  developed ;  in  the 
tortoises,  the  vertebral  column  and  ribs  are  peculiarly 
mollified,  forming  a  shield  which  becomes  superficial  ami 
covered,  generally,  by  a  number  of  angular  contiguous 
plates;  certain  extinct  types  appear  to  have  had  naked 
skins,  and  others  a  plated  or  scaly  armature. 

Osacfiiia  SifHtem. — The  skeleton  i.s  always  completely  de- 
veloped and  ossified.  The  vertebral  column  in  the  quad- 
rupedal forms  is  divided  into  four  or  five  regions,  less  dis- 
tinctly differentiated,  however,  than  in  the  mammals :  ( 1 )  the 
cervical  in  recent  types  has  not  more  than  nine  vertebra), 
but  in  certain  extinct  forms  had  very  many  :  (2)  the  dorsal 
is  also  variable  in  development,  and  has  but  few  (about 
10)  vertebra!  in  the  tortoises,  but  numerous  ones  in  some 
lizards;  (3)  the  last  dorsal  vertebrae,  like  the  others,  gen- 
erally bear  ribs,  but  when  they  arc  deficient  in  such,  as  is 
the  case  in  some  lizards  and  all  the  crocodilians,  they  are 
distinguishable  as  lumbar;  (4)  the  sacral  region  is  com- 
posed at  the  most  of  two  vertebra,  and  is  generally  but 
little  differentiated;  (5)  the  caudal  region  is  very  diversi- 
form, often  being  extremely  elongated  and  composed  of 
numerous  vertebra;,  and  sometimes  (e.  (f.  Amphisbrenida;) 
having  very  few.  In  the  apodal  forms  there  is  no  definite 
differentiation  of  the  vertebral  column  into  regions.  No 
cpiphyses  arc  developed.  The  vertebra;  are  generally  con- 
cave in  front  and  convex  behind  (procoalous),  but  not  in- 
frequently (e.y.  the  gecko  lizards,  rhynchocephalians.  certain 
crocodiles)  biconcave  (amphicoelous),  like  those  of  fishes. 
and  sometimes  (certain  crocodilians)  they  arc  concave 
behind  (opisthocoelous).  The  ribs  differ  considerably  in 
the  mode  of  attachment  to  the  vertebra;,  and  their  several 
variations  in  this  respect  have  been  utilized  for  the  com- 
bination of  the  orders  into  more  comprehensive  groups. 
(1)  In  the  saurians,  ophidians,  and  rhynchocephaliuns,  as 
well  as  extinct  pythonomorphs  and  sauropterygians  (Ple- 
siosauria),  "the  dorsal  vertebra;  have  transverse  processes, 
which  are  either  entire  or  only  very  imperfectly  divided  into 
terminal  facets"  (lliu-ley);  i.e.  they  have  the  "tubercular 
and  uapitular  surfaces  united"  (Cupe),  and  hence  have  been 
grouped  by  Huxley  as  Erpetogpondylia,  and  by  Cope  as 
^ti-i/ituftylien  and  (including  tortoises)  tiynajitnsaiiria.  (2) 
In  the  crocodilian*,  us  well  as  extinct  Anomodontia,  Dino- 
siiuria,  and  Ornithosauria,  "  the  anterior  dorsal  vertebra; 
have  elongated  and  divided  transverse  processes,  the 
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tubercular  being  Ioag6r titta  tin-  cup  it  ular  divi.-ion  "  ( II ux- 
'.  •.  they   have    the  "  tubercular  and  capitular  sur- 
face-   s< para ted  "  (  ( '»},>•  i,  and    ha\  e   been   combined   under 
the  name  Sucltotponaylia    \>y  Huxley  and    .1  •  •>  fi»*'tni'i<t  by 
.     (ii)   In  the  extinct  ti-li  like   ichthyo^aiinans  "the 
dorsal  vertel.ne  have  d-niMe  1  u  In  -ivies  in  tin1  place  of  trans- 

!'!• -i'-."  and  have    liccri  dist i  ngii  i- In •>  1    1>\    Huxley 

as  /''  i '>i*j,',,t'/ij/i>t.  <  I)  l-'iniilly,  in  the  "  torloiM-i-  (In-  dorsal 
vertebra-  i  which,  like  all  iho  other  vertebra-,  are  devoid 
of  trim  \  <  ;  are  not  movable  upon  one  another, 

nor  arc  the  ribs  movable  upon  the  vertcbr.i •."  ami  MUM 
qiientlv  tliev  have  been  isolated  by  Huxley  as  I'Uitroxj.on- 
aylia. 

The  skull  is  ijuito  diversiform  in  the  several  orders.  Its 
sutures  arc  generally  well  defined,  ami  the  bones  usually 
readily  homologi/ed  with  those  of  the  mammal*.  The 
occipital  bones  are  well  developed  an<l  completely  ossified. 
Tlir  liasioccipital  has  a  single  convex  eomlyle,  into  the 
composition  of  which,  however,  the  e\occipitals  also  assist 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  prootic  bane  is  completely 
ossified,  and  heroines  united  with  the  epiotie,  und  opis- 
thotic  only  after  they  have  united  with  the  adjoining  ele- 
ments or  rcinains  separate  throughout  life.  No  median  in- 
ferior element  or  paruphenold  is  persistent  or  retained  in 
the  jidult.  The  lower  jaw  has  ci.m pound  ram  i,  each  ramus 
having  several  distinct  1  nines — c.  <j.  the  dentary,  eon  tain  ing 
the  teeth;  tlio  articular,  artieiilating  with  the  upper  jaw 
(quadrate  bone/;  the  angular,  an  elongated  hone  between  the 
dentary  and  angular;  the  supra-angular,  parallel  with  and 
above  the  angular;  and  the  coronojd.  aho\  c  the  supra-angu- 
lar.  The  artieulating  surface  is  concave,  and  some  di.-tance 
in  advance  of  the  posterior  end  of  the  ram  us.  Between 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  skull  intervenes  an  element,  the 
quadrate  bone,  which  is  regarded  by  Huxley  and  some 
others  as  the  homolngue  of  one  of  the  auditory  ossicles 
(the  malleus)  of  mammals.  The  hyoid  apparatus  is  little 
developed  in  the  mature  animal. 

The  sternal  apparatus   is  wanting  or  atrophied   in  the 
apodal  ami  composite  in  the  quadrupedal  ones.      Its  modi 
licatiuns  are  to  a  considerable  extent  characteristic  of  the 
several  orders. 

The  members  are  very  diversiform  in  development. 
They  aro  primarily  fitted  for  running  or  walking  in  the 
limbed  sanrians.  rliynchocephalians,  crocodilians.  and  tor- 
toises.as  well  as  the  extinct  dinosaurians  and  dicynodonts; 
modified  for  swimming  in  the  normally-limbed  eaurop- 
terygians  and  lish-limbed  iehthvopterygians ;  the  anterior 
members  are  modified  for  flight  in  the  ornithosaurians  or 
pterodactyles ;  and  limbs  are  completely  wanting  or  atro- 
phied in  the  ophidians  and  many  saurian*;  sometimes  the 
anterior  and  sometimes  the  posterior  limbs  aro  developed, 
and  not  the  others.  In  the  boas  and  pythons  rudiments 
of  the  posterior  limbs  exist.  A  common  character  of  the 
limbed  species  (shared,  however,  with  the  birds)  is  the 
division  of  the  tarsal  bones  into  two  series,  the  proximal 
of  which  are  connected  more  with  the  tibia,  and  the  distal 
with  the  metiitarsiil  bones. 

Mn-s'-K/iir  ^'t/xtt'iu. — This  offers  nothing  specially  note- 
worthy, save  that  it  is  developed  more  like  that  of  the 
mammals,  and  especially  the  birds,  than  that  of  the  am- 
phibians or  fishes.  Its  modifications  correspond  with  the 
diversity  exemplified  in  the  sauriaus,  ophidians,  and  tor- 
toises. 

.V.  rrttu*  S'j/Mtcm. — The  brain  is  small  compared  with  the 
size  of  the  skull,  but  mostly  fills  the  cranial  cavity.  The 
cerebrum  is  moderately  developed,  and  is  much  the  largest 
of  the  elements  of  the  brain.  The  hemispheres  are  not 
connected  by  a  corpus  callosum,  but  a  small  anterior  com- 
missure is  developed.  The  optic  lobes  aro  generally  con- 
tiguous, and  imposed  over  the  mesencephalon  ;  they  have 
ventricles.  The  olfactory  lobes  are  generally  elongated, 
and  are  excavated  by  ventricles  which  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebrum.  The  cerebellum 
is  moderately  developed,  and  in  the  crocodilians  is  pro- 
vided with  a  vermis  with  transverse  fissures. 

/f'litai  Syttrm. — -The  teeth  aro  extremely  diversiform, 
and  their  modifications  arc  characteristic  of  various  groups, 
major  and  minor.  They  often  (in  most  lizards)  become 
ankylosed  with  the  jaws  in  the  old;  and  in  many  forms, 
besides  being  present  on  the  jaws,  they  exist  also  on  the 
palatine  ami  pterygoid  bones. 

Afiiin'iitai-1/  ,v 'i/ xtt m, — The  intestinal  tract  is  generally 
difi'erentiated  into  an  OMOphftgttft,  a  stomach,  a  small  intes- 
tine, and  a  largo  intestine.  The  terminal  portion  is  a  clo- 
acal  cavity. 

ffirculcrtory  Si/fttent, — The  heart  in  the  saurians,  ophid- 
ians, rhvm-hocephalians,  and  tortoises  i.<  trilociilar;  in  the 
crocodilians  quadrilocular,  a  septum  dividing  right  ami 
left  ventricles.  Venous  blood  is  in  all,  however,  more  or 
less  commingled  with  arterial,  and  the  temperature  is  low. 
The  blood-corpuscles  are  rather  large,  distinctly  nucleated, 


oval,  and  red.  There  are  generally  two  or  more  aortic 
arches,  but  Mimctiiiics  only  one;  in  which  case  it  is  always 
on  the  right  side. 

Itrnftlrtttni'if  Xi/*/»  -m,—  Ke-'p  i  rat  i"n  is  always  performed 
by  lungs,  which  are  highly  organi/cd,  but  in  which  the 
bronchi  do  not  branch  uehotomoufllj.  A  di.-tinet  trachea 
i>  developed.  No  diaphragm  divides  the  lungs  from  the 
rest  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

li> l>i -'"itc-i  .    -The  organs  of  generation  differ 

according  to  the  orders.  There  is  always,  howctcr.  a  clo- 
aca. In  thu  saurian*  and  ophidians  the  copulatory  oigan- 
are  paired  ;  in  the  crocodilian-  and  i  •  i  »•  is  a  Dim- 

ple organ,  and  in  the  rhynchocephalians  there  are  no  cop- 
|  ulatory  organs.      Tho  ova   are   large,   and   are    in    ,-"Ui<- 
hatched  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  but  in  most  expelled 
,    and  left  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.      The  vitelhis  is  very  large, 
j   The  oviduct  is  a  Fallopian  tube,  which  is  dilated  and  forms 
;   a  kind  of  uterus  near  its  termination.     The  embryo  has  an 
amnion  and  an  allantois. 

(.See  further  HEKI-KTOLOGY  and  the  different  orders,  etc.) 

TllUUHJllK   GlLI.. 

Rep'ton  (HrMPHitv),  b.  nt  Bury  St.  Kdnn, 
land,  .May  U,  1 7."»L' ;  was  at  first  a  merchant,  but  having 
failed  in  that  biiMiiess,  devoted  his  attention  to  landscape 
gardening,  in  which  branch  ho  soon  attained  the  foremost 
position  in  England,  and  was  employed  by  a  large  number 
of  the  nobility  in  laying  out  their  country  scats,  lie  al>o 
published  works  on  landscape  gardening,  which  were  re- 
printed in  1830  with  a  Memoir.  1).  in  Essex  Mar.  24,  1M>. 
Repub'lic  [Lat.  re»  pttblica,  "public  concern,"  '''com- 
monwealth "],  a  political  community  in  which  the  sovereign 
power  is  lodged  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people  or  in  a 
portion  of  them,  and  exercised  through  representatives  or 
agents  directly  or  indirectly  elected  by  them  for  that  pur- 
pose. Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  its  widest  meaning, 
generally  to  designate  a  state  which  is  not  ruled  by  an 
hereditary  monarch.  It  is  called  an  aristocratic  republic 
when  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  is  confined  to  a 
nobility,  a  number  of  patrician  families,  or  a  privileged 
class  of  whatever  description,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ; 
a  democratic  republic  when  all  classes  of  the  people  par- 
ticipate in  the  exercise  of  that  power  alike.  The  purest 
form  of  the  democratic  republic  exists  where  all  the  people 
periodically  assemble  in  general  meeting  to  make  their 
own  laws  and  to  appoint  their  agents  for  the  execution  and 
enforcement  of  those  laws — a  system  which  has  been  found 
practicable  only  in  small  or  at  least  very  compact  commu- 
nities, while  in  larger  states  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
can  act  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  representation, 
at  present  generally  adopted. 

Of  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece,  Sparta  bad  a  strictly 
aristocratic  government,  while  Athens  might  have  been 
called  a  democratic  republic  but  for  the  circumstance  that 
a  majority  of  its  population  were  slaves,  and  as  such  ex- 
cluded from  all  political  rights,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest 
frosperity  the  number  of  its  free  citizens  being  only 
35,000,  while  that  of  the  slaves  rose  to  365,000.  The  re- 
public of  Rome  was,  during  the  first  centuries  of  its  ex- 
istence, aristocratic  in  its  political  organization,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  the  patrician  aristocracy  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  the  plebs, 
access  to  the  high  offices  of  the  government,  which  thereby 
acquired  a  more  democratic  character;  all  the  while, 
however,  as  in  all  republics  of  antiquity,  a  large  part  of 
the  population  remaining  slaves  and  without  political 
rights.  The  Italian  republics  which  became  the  most 
flourishing  and  powerful  commercial  communities  of  the 
Middle  Ages — notably,  Venice  and  Genoa — were  strictly 
aristocratic;  a  number  of  patrician  families,  who  chose 
from  among  themselves  the  nead  of  the  government,  called 
the  doge,  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  political  power.  Tho 
first  important  republic  of  the  modern  era,  the  I'nitcd 
Netherlands— formed,  after  their  separation  from  Spain, 
out  of  seven  confederate  provinces  (1580),  and  recogni/.ed 
by  Spain  as  an  independent  republic  (1609) — was  of  a  more 
democratic  tendency,  as  was  also  the  republic  or  "  Com- 
monwealth "  sprung  from  the  English  revolution,  which, 
however,  after  an  existence  of  only  eleven  years  (1049-60), 
was  overthrown  by  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty. 
Of  a  similar  character  were  most  of  the  free  cities  and 
Hanse  towns  of  Germany,  only  three  of  which — Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Lubeck — have  to  this  time  preserved  their 
republican  institutions  as  members  of  the  Gorman  em- 
pire. Two  miniature  republics  in  the  S.  of  Europe  have 
survived  to  our  day — San  Marino  in  Italy  and  Andorra 
in  the  Pyrenees — remarkable  mainly  for  their  insignifi- 
cance as  independent  states.  Spain  had,  immediately 
after  the  abdication  of  King  Amadous  (1873),  a  short  pe- 
riod of  democratic  republican  government,  which,  however, 
appeared  only  as  a  mere  episode  in  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions and  reactions.  At  present  there  are  only  two  re- 
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publics  of  importance  in  Europe — Switzerland  and  Franco. 
In  Switzerland  small  communities  of  peasants  had  from 
time  immemorial,  and  while  the  country  was  under  the 
overlordship  of  the  German  empire,  maintained  among 
themselves  republican  institutions  of  a  strongly  democratic 
character,  while  in  the  larger  towns  aristocratic  rule  pre- 
vailed. In  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1048)  the  nation::! 
independence  of  Switzerland  was  formally  recognized,  and 
in  1S15  the  great  powers  guarantied  her  existence  as  a 
federal  republic  consisting  of  twenty-two  cantons  and  the 
neutrality  of  her  territory.  While  Switzerland  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Napoleonic  empire,  the  aristocracies  ruling  the 
Swiss  towns  were  deprived  of  their  power,  but  regained 
it  in  a  great  measure  after  1815.  Since  181)0  the  fede- 
ral as  well  as  the  cantonal  constitutions  of  Switzerland 
have  undergone  very  important  reforms,  entirely  elim- 
inating their  aristocratic  features  and  making  them  more 
and  more  democratic.  Several  cantons  have  introduced 
in  their  constitutions  the  provision  that  certain  classes 
of  bills  passed  by  their  legislatures  shall  be  submitted 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  to  acquire  the  force  of  law 
(the  rrt't-nndnm),  in  the  same  manner  in  which  in  the 
States  of  the  American  Union  constitutional  amendments 
are  ratified  by  the  people;  and  another  provision,  making 
it  the  duty  of  the  legislatures  to  take  into  consideration 
and  pass  upon  propositions  submitted  to  them  by  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  fixed  by  the  constitution  (the  initinticr}. 
Thus,  the  people  arc  made  to  participate  in  legislative 
proceedings,  and  the  element  of  direct  popular  action  is 
infused  into  the  representative  system.  The  Swiss  cantons 
here  referred  to  may  therefore  bo  called  the  most  dem- 
ocratic republican  states  now  in  existence.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  engraft  the  same  provisions  (referendum  and 
iititiatirc)  also  upon  the  federal  constitution,  but  failed 
(May,  1872).  In  France  a  republican  form  of  government 
was  adopted  in  1792,  which  passed  through  violent  con- 
vulsions and  various  transformations  until  in  1804  it  was 
supplanted  by  the  Empire  under  Napoleon  I.  The  second 
attempt  at  republican  government  was  made  in  Feb.,  1  >  I  •-. 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  but  already  in 
Nov.,  1852.  it  made  room  for  the  Second  Empire  under 
Napoleon  III.  On  Sept.  4,  1S70,  when  Napoleon  III.  had 
f.illen  into  the  hands  of  the  German  forces  after  the  battle 
Ian.  the  Republic  was  proclaimed  in  Paris  for  the 
third  time.  The  National  Assembly  has  since  passed  n 
number  of  constitutional  laws  for  the  permanent  organ- 
ization of  republican  government  resting  upon  universal 
.-•nil'rage,  and  the  present  condition  of  things  seems  to  give 
promise  of  greater  stability. 

In  America  all  states  except  Brazil  and  the  colonial  pos- 
se-sions  of  European  powers  have  republican  governments 
with  democratic  institutions.  The  largest  anil  most  power- 
ful of  them,  the  republic  of  the  U.  S.,  presents  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  democratic  republican  idea  on  the  greatest  scale. 

In  our  days,  the  distinction  between  aristocratic  and 
democratic  republics  has  scarcely  more  than  historical 
importance,  inasmuch  as  there  is  at  present  not  a  single 
state  with  a  republican  form  of  government  in  existence 
in  which  a  nobility  or  a  privileged  class  of  any  descrip- 
tion enjoys  a  monopoly  of  power;  and  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  colored  race  in 
the  U.  S.  there  is  none  in  which  any  considerable  class  of 
people  is  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  political  rights.  But 
while  all  republics,  with  a  uniform  tendency,  have  drifted 
toward  democracy  as  far  as  the  equality  of  political  rights 
among  citizens  is  concerned,  we  find  an  essential  difference 
between  them  as  to  the  character  of  their  political  insti- 
tutions in  another  respect.  (1)  The  constitution  of  a  re- 
public may  be  such  as  to  make  the  general  government  in 
its  legislative  and  executive  capacity  the  depository  of  the 
whole  sovereignty  of  the  people,  so  as  to  give  it  control 
not  only  of  national  affairs,  but  also  of  local  administra- 
tion;  or  (2)  the  general  government  of  a  republic  may  bo 
one  of  strictly  limited  powers,  being  confined  in  its  consti- 
tutional sphere  of  action  to  a  certain  class  of  things  which 
concern  the  nation  as  a  whole,  while  the  administration 
of  affairs  of  a  local  nature  is  left  to  the  "  self-government " 
of  the  people  in  their  local  organizations  respectively,  with 
entire  independence  of  the  central  authority  ;  or  (3)  these 
two  systems  may  be  so  mixed  as  to  leave  to  the  local  self- 
government  of  the  people  only  a  limited  range,  subject  to 
supervision  and  interference  by  the  central  government. 
A  government,  of  the  first  description  would  bo  called  a 
centralized,  of  the  second  a  decentralized  government,  and 
of  the  third  either  one  or  the  other  as  it  more  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  first  or  the  second  standard.  The  French  re- 
public presents  an  illustration  of  the  centralized  system  in 
a  but  slightly  modified  sense,  while  the  so-called  federal 
republics — and  among  them  most  conspicuously  and  on  the 
greatest  scale  the  republic  of  the  U.  S. — exemplify  that 


which  combines  the  independent  administration  of  local 
interests  by  the  people  in  their  local  organizations  with  a 
central  government  controlling  affairs  of  national  concern. 
For  the  system  of  centralization  the  advantage  is  claimed 
that  it  imparts  to  the  government  great  power,  energy,  and 
rapidity  of  action  by  enabling  it  to  employ  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  general  and  local  administration  for  its  pur- 
poses. It  is  therefore  by  many  thought  preferable  in  a 
country  whose  surroundings  and  international  relations 
are  such  as  to  render  the  possibility  of  an  instantaneous 
employment  of  all  its  resources  desirable,  or  whose  inter- 
nal peace  is  threatened  by  a  lawless  and  turbulent  spirit, 
so  as  to  require  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  security.  But  while  the  central- 
ized system  thus  creates,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
('•nil.  a  "strong  government"  which  may  be  used  for  good 
ends,  it  produces  at  the  same  time  an  accumulation  of  power 
which  may  become,  and  sometimes  lias  shown  itself,  very 
dangerous  to  popular  liberty  and  to  the  permanency  of  re- 
publican institutions.  Elective  governments  are  always 
apt  to  be  governments  by  political  parties,  and  political 
parties  arc,  in  the  nature  of  things,  not  only  greedy  of 
power,  but  almost  always  unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  it  for 
their  own  advantage  and  to  the  prejudice  of  their  oppo- 
nents. To  avert  or  lessen  the  danger  of  such  partisan 
abuse  of  power  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  the  minor- 
ity, and  becoming  generally  oppressive,  that  power  itself 
must  be  hedged  in  as  narrowly  as  possible.  But  in  a  re- 
public in  which  the  system  of  centralization  prevails  the 
party  in  possession  of  the  central  government,  being  per- 
mitted to  thrust,  its  hands  into  local  administration,  con- 
trols almost  every  official  influence  of  any  importance  and 
wields  almost  every  instrument  of  power  in  the  land,  un- 
checked by  any  independent  local  authority.  The  very 
magnitude  of  the  power  is  in  itself  a  temptation  to  use  it 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  history  does  not  tell  us  of 
many  political  parties  that  were  conscientious  enough  en- 
tirely to  resist  temptations  of  that  kind.  Another  serious 
objection  to  the  centralized  system  consists  in  the  induce- 
ments and  facilities  it  offers  for  sudden  changes  of  govern- 
ment by  means  of  force  and  surprise.  The  power  of  the 
government  being  omnipresent  in  the  country  in  an  im- 
mense number  of  agencies  and  influences  so  organized  as 
to  respond  at  all  times  to  the  impulse  and  direction  given 
by  one  controlling  will,  he  who  has  or  obtains  control  of 
this  central  focus  will  be  apt  to  have  or  obtain  control  at 
th;-  same  time  of  the  whole  country  through  that  vast  and 
potent  machinery.  Great  revolutions  may  therefore  be  effect- 
ed, and  their  results  imposed  upon  the  country,  by  bold  and 
sudden  strokes  of  force  at  the  scat  of  government,  whether 
the  majority  of  the  people  be  in  sympathy  with  such  move- 
ments or  not.  Such  things  may  be  done  with  an  intention 
to  serve  the  interests  of  popular  liberty  and  progress,  but 
history  shows  that  they  are  done  as  frequently  by  daring 
factions  or  by  unscrupulous  rulers  or  military  chieftains 
to  advance  selfish  schemes  of  individual  ambition,  and  in 
the  latter  case  generally  with  disastrous  effect.  Thus,  the 
centralized  system  holds  out  n  tempting  prize  to  popular 
insurrection  at  the  seat  of  government,  as  well  as  to  the 
i-nn/i  il'i'tut  on  the  part  of  those  in  power;  and  what  ap- 
pears as  an  element  of  strength  and  energy  in  the  govern- 
ment becomes  thereby  in  reality  an  clement  of  instability. 
This  tendency  is  the  more  dangerous  as  the  centralized  sys- 
tem fosters  among  the  people  the  habit  of  looking  for  all 
that  is  to  be  done  for  their  interests  not  to  themselves,  but 
to  the  superior  wisdom  of  those  directing  the  machinery 
of  power.  Not  being  permitted  to  manage  their  own  local 
affairs  independently  and  on  their  own  responsibility,  the 
people  are  bv  the  centralized  system  deprived  of  that  most 
important  school  of  political  education  which  local  self- 
government  affords.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  dem- 
ocratic republican  government  that  the  political  intelli- 
gence of  the  masses  of  the  people  bo  well  developed,  and 
this  the  centralized  system  fails  to  do.  People  who  are 
not  permitted  to  learn  how  to  manage  their  local  concerns 
by  independent  action  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  act 
with  steady  judgment  and  wisdom  in  exercising  a  directing 
and  decisive  influence  upon  the  government  of  a  great  re- 
public. The  exercise  of  their  suffrage  in  electing  presidents 
or  members  of  the  national  legislature  will,  therefore,  where 
the  centralized  system  prevails,  be  apt  frequently  to  de- 
generate into  a  mere  choice  of  tyrants.  For  this  reason  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  French,  in  order  to  give  true  vital- 
ity and  permanence  to  their  republican  institutions,  will  be 
able  to  throw  off  their  traditional  fondness  for  a  strong  cen- 
tralization, and  give  as  great  as  possible  a  measure  of  in- 
dependence to  popular  self-government  in  their  communes, 
and  extend  it  to  the  departemcnii. 

In  the  so-called  federal  republics  the  decentralized  sys- 
tem of  government  has  been  a  thing  of  natural  growth. 
They  were  formed  by  uniting  in  common  political  organ- 
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i/:itiuns  ft  number  of  already  existing  communities  fcan- 
tons,  colon  ie-.  state-  !.  ami  these  pre  e\  i-tiiiL'  en  mm  unities, 
after  their  union  still  pte-er\  im:  their  idcntiM.  ami  aN» 
;:  'legree  of  indepemh  m-o  neces-ar;  I.  remained, 

•  their  loeiii  .   nlf-govCTning  bodies,  while 

within  them  tho  smaller  units  of  local  organi/ation  (mu- 
nicipalities, townihfpfl,  ooantivi)  continued  to  stand  in  a 

similar   relation,  su!,j,.,.t    to    certain    in --:iry  rc-triot  i,,ns, 

to  (lie  re  peotirg  Oftnfcml,  states.  c.|,..  <i(  the  nature,  as 
well  as  of  the  practical  working,  of  (hi*  complex  system 
the  republic  of  tin'  I'.  S.,  where  it  lia-  developed  it  self  on  a 

great   Scale    and    unhampered    by  external    inlllicnccs,  fur- 
nishes the  most  in-trucfivo  illilHtnition  ami  the  faiic-t  CM 
terion.    There  local  sell'  i_'ov eminent  exists,  not  as  a  e- 
pion  granted  from  tihove,  hut  ns  the  original  condition  of 
s.H-iet  v,  and  is  firmly  rooted   in  all   tin-   ways  of  thinking 
and   the  habits  of  tho   people:    while  the   national    idea, 
politically  enihoilieil  in  the  general   gin  eriiinenl.  although 
a  thins  of  later  growth,  lia-   al-o  developed  it-elf  t  • 
moral  potency.     The  national  L'"\  eminent  is  restricted  by 
the  Constitution   to  u  limite'l  sphere  of  action,  covering 
matters  of  national  concern,   such   as  to  provide  for  the 

national  ilet'ei to  make  treaties   with  foreign  nations,  to 

declare  war  and  conclude  peaec,  to  levy  taxes  for  its  sup- 
port, to  organi/.e  a  general  postal  service,  to  regulate  com 
merce,  to  coin  money  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  ami 
measures,  to  establish  rules  of  natnrali/ation.  to  disp. 
the  national  domain,  to  admit  new  States  into  the  Union. 
The  several  States  arc  left  free  to  manage  their  own  local 
affairs,  being  re-trained,  however,  from  doing  anything 
that  would  encroach  upon  the  constitutional  sphere  of  the 
national  government,  and,  by  recent  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  I  .  S.,  from  depriving  any  class  of  cit- 
i/ens  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  or  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  on  account  of  race  or  color;  while  the  national 
authority,  on  its  part,  is  bound  to  guaranty  to  every  State 
a  republican  form  of  government  and  to  protect  it  ngain-t 
invasion,  and,  upon  its  own  application,  against  dome-ti  • 
violence.  Republican  government  on  this  plan  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  U.  S.  for  nearly  a  century,  and  during 
that  time  shown  its  strong  us  well  as  its  weak  points.  It 
might  bo  supposed  that  a  national  government  hedged  in 
by  siu-h  constitutional  limitations  would  indeed  not  bo  able 
to  endanger  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  would  rather 
be  hampered  by  the  opposition  of  local  interests  and  jeal- 
ou-ies  acting  through  the  several  State  organizations,  so 
that  it  might  lack  the  strength  and  energy  necessary  at  all 
times  to  enforce  its  will  even  within  its  constitutional 
sphere,  and  especially  to  meet  great  and  sudden  dangers 
from  without  or  within.  The  history  of  a  century,  how- 
ever, has  demonstrated  that  the  national  government  pos- 
BeBMf  vigor  enough  to  accomplish  all  tho  objects  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  and  that  it  has  been  able  successfully  to 
carry  on  foreign  wars  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  also 
to  o\  ercomo  an  insurrection  supported  by  nearly  one-third 
of  the  people,  orguni/ed  upon  a  tremendous  scale,  and  com- 
manding great  resources.  It  has  even  now  and  then,  when 
under  the  control  of  an  ambitious  party  spirit  or  under  tho 
pressure  of  great  emergencies,  shown  a  tendency,  for  spe- 
cial ends,  to  break  through  its  constitutional  restrictions 
or  permanently  to  enlarge  tho  scope  of  its  powers.  It 
might  also  be  apprehended  that  under  such  a  system  in 
some  of  the  several  States  powerful  interests  may  obtain 
control,  wield  an  oppressive  rule  over  a  part  of  the  people, 
and  intrench  themselves  behind  the  right  of  tho  States  to 
govern  their  local  concerns.  This  was  the  case  in  tho 
States  in  which  slavery  existed,  and  remained  so  until 
slavery  was  abolished  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion. 
Since  then  that  particular  form  of  local  oppression  within 
State  limits  has  been  guarded  against  by  constitutional  pro- 
vision. Attempts  by  political  factions  or  party  organiza- 
tions to  exercise  an  oppressive  rule  may  be  expected  tc 
iind  their  remedy  in  the  resources  of  popular  government. 
There  have  been  now  and  then  conflicts  of  authority  between 
the  national  government  and  individual  States,  but  with 
the  exception  of  that  which  gave  rise  to  tho  rebellion  of  the 
slave  States  they  have  all  been  peaceably  composed  either  by 
compromise  or  by  decision  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  side. 
A  republican  government  so  organized  is  unquestionably 
less  subject  to  certain  dangers,  to  which  centralized  repub- 
lics arc  apt  to  succumb.  A  cfmp  d'ttat  or  an  insurrection 
at  the  seat  of  the  national  government,  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  a  general  revolution  by  one  stroke  of 
t'oree.  would  in  a  country  like  tho  U.  S.  bo  a  mere  blow  in 
the  air.  A  either  will  a.  political  party  in  possession  of  the 
national  government  beahlc  to  maintain  itself  or  to  oppress 
opposition  by  an  arbitrary  stretch  of' power,  for  the  rights 
of  the  citizen  arc  sheltered  by  the  protection  of  local  self- 
government.  The  people  would  tind,  with  a  proper  exercise 
of  vigilance,  in  their  local  organi/at  ions  suHieient  means  to 
frustrate  such  attempts.  If  thero  is  any  real  danger 


threatening  the  political  institutions  of  the-  r.  S..  it  is  cer- 
tainlv  not  that  of  their  overthrow  by  force,  but  it  is  their 
deterioration  by  the'  influence  of  corrrupt  practices  and 
habits.  In  this  re-pert  nothing  can  lie  more  deplorable 
than  the  »••:•_"•  vvhi'-h  has  .lev  eloped  it-elf  in  the  I'.  S.  in 
the  la-t  tori'.  treat  the  offices  ,,f  the  government 

as  the  meie  "-polls"  of  party  victorv,  10  that  whenever 
tho  control  of  government  pa--es  from  the  hands  of 
one  party  into  those  of  another,  all  or  nearly  all  the  of- 
'.eionging  to  the  outgoing  party  are  removed,  and 
their  places  are  distributed  among  those  member-  of  the 
victorious  party  who  have  gained  a  title  to  reward  by 
partisan  /ea !  .0  -crv  ice.  or  w  ho  are  the  lavorites  ,,f  influ- 
ential politicians,  e-p<  rial! V  the  members  nt'  the  national 

legislature.  Person-  being  appointed  to  otliee  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  ability  nnd  character  fitting  them  for  the 
di-charge  of  official  duty,  but  on  account  of  their  uscl'iilne-i 
in  party  warfare,  the  ei\il  service  of  the  government  grad- 
ually sinks  down  to  the  level  of  a  partisan  agency.  Tho 
pursuit  of  office  become-  an  organi/cd  trade,  attracting  to 
itself  a  class  of  political  proletaires  who  follow  active  poli- 
tics mainly  as  a  mentis  to  gain  a  living,  and  who.  know  ing 
that  their  tenure  of  office  is  likely  to  be  short,  are  under  a 
strong  temptation  to  use  their  opportunities  as  much  as 
po-sjlilo  for  their  own  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
interest.  Fortunately,  there  are  many  men  found  among 
them  conscientious  enough  to  resist  that  temptation,  hut 
many  others  have  yielded  to  it.  reiving  upon  their  party 
service  and  the  favor  of  influential  men  for  their  protec- 
tion. The  civil  sen  ice.  organ ized  upon  the  "spoils  "  pt 'im-i 
pie,  has  therefore  proved  the  source  of  widespread  di 
ali/.ation  and  corruption.  Moreover,  this  class  of  .-| 
men.  stimulated  by  their  selfish  interest  to  great  activity 
in  political  inoMMncnts  within  the  reach  of  their  influence, 
are  apt  to  become  a  very  powerful,  sometimes  even  a  con- 
trolling, element  in  their  respective  party  organizations, 
and  are  frequently  found  banded  together  to  promote  tho 
elevation  of  men  to  places  of  power  upon  whose  favor  and 
protection  they  have  reason  to  rely,  and  against  those  who 
may  be  expected  to  use  their  power  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
public  good.  The  consequence  is,  that  men  of  the  high- 
est character  and  ability  are  not  unfrcquently  discarded 
as  "too  good"  to  be  candidates  for  public  employment, 
because  they  could  not  obtain  the  support  of  the  lower 
class  of  politicians;  that  the  moral  tone  of  politics  is  be- 
coming so  low  as  to  repel  many  of  the  best  citizens  from 
active  participation  in  public  life;  and  that  political  par- 
ties, especially  when  they  grow  old,  show  a  tendency  to 
resolve  themselves  into  close  corporations,  to  whom  the 
possession  of  power  and  "public  plunder"  is  the  first,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  public  interest  only  a  secondary  ob- 
ject. The  people  of  the  U.  S.  are  gradually  becoming 
sensible  of  the  dangers  growing  out  of  this  condition  of 
things,  and  several  efforts  have  been  made  to  effect  a  re- 
form of  the  civil  service,  upon  the  principle  that  fitness  in 
point  of  character  and  ability  should  bo  considered  tho 
only  title  to  appointment  and  promotion,  thus  stripping 
the  civil  service  of  its  partisan  character,  and  by  tho  abo- 
lition of  the"  spoils  "system  removing  the  most  dangerous 
source  of  political  demoralization  and  corruption.  These 
efforts  have  to  contend  against  the  stubborn  resistance  of 
established  usage  and  a  selfish  interest  powerfully  organ- 
ized, but  tho  reform  appears  so  necessary  to  prevent  tho 
decline  of  public  morals  that  it  can  scarcely  fail  ultimately 
to  receive  the  support  of  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  people 
proud  of  their  republican  institutions. 

But,  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  admitted,  even  by  those  not 
partial  to  tho  republican  theory,  that  in  spite  of  tempo- 
rary abuses  and  occasional  jarrings  tho  decentralized  sys- 
tem of  republican  government  with  its  "checks  and  bal- 
ances "  of  power  has  not  only  proved  itself  entirely  prac- 
ticable, and  very  successful  even  in  holding  together  in  one 
national  organization  a  very  numerous  population  spread 
over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  but  that  the  people  living 
under  it,  in  Switzerland  as  well  as  in  tho  U.  S.,  have  at- 
tained a  social  condition  remarkably  prosperous,  progres- 
sive, and  happy.  This  has  undoubtedly  been  owing  in  a 
very  great  measure  to  tho  stimulus  which  active  self-gov- 
ernment imparts  to  popular  education,  enabling  men  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  private  and  common,  upon  their 
own  well-understood  responsibility,  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  wisdom,  and  to  learn 
from  their  own  errors  and  blunders,  and  thus  signally  ad- 
vancing the  standard  of  general  intelligence  and  practical 
sense  among  the  masses. 

Experience  shows,  however,  that  even  tho  best  form  of 
government  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  produce  tho  same 
effects  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances.  Under 
republican  institutions  very  similar  to  those  which  in  tho 
U.  S.  and  Switzerland  are  attended  with  such  happy  results, 
tho  other  republics  of  the  western  hemisphere  have  been 
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disturbed  by  frequent  revolutionary  outbreaks,  lawlessness, 
anarchy,  and  a  generally  disordered  state  of  society.  This 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  climatic  influences 
and  to  the  character  of  the  populations  inhabiting  those 
tropical  or  semi-tropical  countries.  It  has  been  observed 
that  in  latitudes  where  nature  is  so  bountiful  as  to  render 
assiduous  and  well-directed  labor  unnecessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  life,  and  where  the  climate  subjects  human  nature 
to  an  alternation  of  indolent  lassitude  and  fitful  excite- 
ment, and  does  not  permit  an  even  exercise  of  its  energies, 
the  exorcise  of  reason  and  the  sense  of  order  easily  yield  to 
an  inordinate  activity  of  the  imagination  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  passions;  and  that,  therefore,  whatever  con- 
stitutional machinery  may  bo  devised,  political  life  there 
is  apt  to  vibrate  between  two  extremes — liberty  liable  to 
drift  into  anarchy,  and  order  maintained  by  means  of  des- 
potism. It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  those  countries  have 
been  colonized  and  are  permanently  inhabited  by  nation- 
alities most  accessible  to  the  peculiar  influences  mentioned. 
It  may  be  stated  as  an  historical  fact  that  free  institutions 
have  conspicuously  prospered  only  in  the  temperate  zone, 
and  are  prospering  most  with  people  of  industrious  habits 
and  an  enterprising  spirit,  who  need  such  institutions  for 
their  pursuits  of  daily  life,  and  cannot  well  do  without 
them.  Aside  from  these  industrious  habits,  the  following 
seem  to  be  the  essential  conditions  to  secure  the  success 
and  permanency  of  republican  government :  A  manly  pride 
of  individual  independence  among  all  classes  ;  popular  edu- 
cation ;  general  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  the  law  ;  patient 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  majority  until  the  majority 
can  be  changed  by  legal  means;  a  scrupulous  regard  for 
the  rights  of  the  minority;  a  conscientious  observance  of 
constitutional  principles  and  forms;  a  moral  sense  abhor- 
ring corrupt  practices;  a  patriotic  national  spirit,  strong 
enough  to  keep  under  control  the  selfish  impulses  of  par- 
tisanship. CARL  SCHURZ. 

Republic?  county  of  N.  Kansas,  traversed  by  Repub- 
lican River,  consists  of  rolling  prairie.  Chief  industry, 
agriculture.  Cap.  Belleville.  Area,  720  sq.  ui.  P.  1281. 

Republic,  tp.,  Republic  co.,  Kan.     P.  770. 

Republic,  p.-v.,  Scipio  tp.,  Seneca  co.,  0.,  has  1  news- 
paper. P.  481. 

Republican,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Ind.     P.  1125. 

Republican,  tp.,  Clay  co.,  Kan.     P.  856. 

Republican  Fork,  the  northern  branch  of  Kansas 
River,  rises  in  E.  Colorado,  flows  through  S.  W.  Nebraska, 
bends  S.,  and  joins  Smoky  Hill  Fork  in  Davis  co.,  Kan. 

Republican  Party.  The  first  sign  of  political  par- 
ties after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  arose  out  of  the 
attempt  to  form  a  constitution  or  frame  of  government. 
The  colonies  had  gone  on  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary war  following  the  advice  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  it  was  not  until  1781  that  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  finally  agreed  upon  by  all  the  States  and 
set  in  operation.  Still,  the  Confederation  was  in  no  sense 
a  government,  and  the  whole  people  of  the  U.  S.,  though 
forming  in  some  sense  one  people,  and  appearing  to  foreign 
nations  as  such,  and  answerable  to  them  as  such,  were  not 
by  their  own  constitution  a  state  in  the  philosophic  sense 
of  the  term.  They  were  a  confederation.  The  feebleness  of 
this  system  became  more  and  more  apparent,  and  ali  felt 
the  necessity  of  some  change.  The  convention  called  in 
1787  was  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  amending  and 
strengthening  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  During  the 
four  months  of  its  session  opinions  became  developed  and 
men  took  their  sides.  Those  who  finally  prevailed  were 
for  giving  up  all  attempts  at  improving  the  Confederation, 
and  for  substituting  a  republic  which  should  be  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term  a  state,  a  political  organization  with  all 
the  attributes  of  a  government  within  the  sphere  of  its 
operation.  Washington  favored  this  course,  Hamilton 
was  the  chief  constructive  geniu?,  and  its  chief  supporters 
were  Madison,  Pinckney,  Rufus  King,  Sherman,  and  Ells- 
worth. It  was  a  bold  and  novel  conception.  The  result 
was  to  be  the  constitution  of  a  republic  as  a  central  state, 
sovereign  and  supreme  in  all  matters  coming  within  its 
jurisdiction,  its  powers  derived  from  the  people  them- 
selves, the  ultimate  sovereign — every  person  within  its 
limits  to  be  its  subject,  owing  to  it  a  direct  personal  alle- 
giance, and  liable  to  be  coerced  or  punished  by  it  through 
its  own  tribunals  for  any  disobedience  to  its  authority. 
The  republic  was  not  to  act  through  the  States  in  any 
things  essential,  but  directly  upon  individuals.  It  was  to 
have  a  complete  organization  of  its  own,  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial,  to  make  its  laws  through  a  Congress, 
to  adjudicate  all  questions  through  its  own  courts,  and  to 
execute  its  laws  through  its  own  executors.  At  the  same 
time,  the  States  were  to  be  preserved.  Each  State  was  to 
be  sovereign  on  all  its  internal  questions  not  remitted  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  republic. 


The  opposition  to  this  Constitution  was  of  two  sorts. 
Some  members  were  opposed  to  any  constitution  of  gov- 
ernment, and  wished  only  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Others,  willing  to  have  a  con- 
stitution and  a  central  state  of  some  sort,  were  opposed  to 
the  provisions.  They  feared  the  single  executive  head  as 
monarchical,  the  small  Senate  with  long  terms  of  office  as 
oligarchical,  and  a  judiciary  appointed  by  the  President 
and  holding  for  life  as  still  more  oligarchical.  They 
thought  too  many  matters  were  brought  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  republic,  and  too  great  powers  given  to  its 
departments,  and  predicted  the  absorption  of  the  States 
and  the  growth  of  the  central  power,  which  would  be  any- 
thing but  democratic. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  convention 
and  submitted  to  the  people,  meeting  by  conventions  in 
the  several  States,  the  division  of  opinion  between  the 
members  of  the  national  convention  extended  through  the 
whole  people.  The  discussions  through  the  press  and  in 
the  State  conventions  were  long-continued,  vehement,  and 
able.  A  series  of  articles  addressed  to  the  people,  entitled 
The  Federalist,  written  mainly  by  Hamilton,  with  most 
valuable  aid  from  Madison  and  Jay,  constituting  the  most 
remarkable  body  of  political  discussion  in  American,  and, 
it  may  fairly  be  said,  in  English  literature,  has  comedown 
to  posterity  side  by  side  with  the  Constitution  itself.  By 
what  seems  an  accident  those  who  supported  the  Constitu- 
tion wore  called  "Federalists,"  and  those  who  opposed  it 
"  Anti-Federalists."  When  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
— which  it  was  by  very  small  majorities  and  after  the  ut- 
most exertion  of  the  influence  of  leading  men — those  who 
supported  it,  the  Federalists,  naturally  formed  the  ma- 
jority of  the  first  Congress  and  undertook  the  administra- 
tion. The  known  opinions  of  Washington  gave  that  party 
a  great  advantage,  which  it  held  through  his  life.  Those 
who  had  opposed  the  Constitution  naturally  but  gradually 
formed  themselves  into  an  opposition.  The  Constitution 
being  a  fact,  the  title  of  Anti-Federalist  was  no  longer  ap- 
plicable, and  they  gradually  took  to  themselves  the  title 
of  "  Democrats."  So  the  first  acknowledged  political 
parties  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  became  the 
Federalists  and  the  Democrats.  The  same  reasons  which 
made  some  opposed  to  any  constitution  of  central  govern- 
ment, and  led  others  to  object  to  its  powers  and  scope, 
caused  both  those  classes  to  unite  in  sustaining  such  con- 
structions of  the  Constitution,  and  such  methods  and  pol- 
icies of  legislation  and  administration,  as  should  reduce 
its  scope  and  powers  to  the  minimum.  There  were  two  in- 
fluences in  this  direction  :  first,  the  ultra-democratic  opin- 
ion, which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
jealous  of  all  conservative  political  institutions,  and  had 
all  but  unlimited  faith  in  the  capacity  and  willingness  of 
the  people  themselves,  not  only  to  organize,  but  to  admin- 
ister government,  looked  to  have  all  offices  elective,  tenures 
short,  and  no  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  instant  action 
of  public  opinion  for  the  time  being:  and  secondly,  what 
subsequently  became  known  as  the  State-Rights  feeling — 
that  is,  a  jealousy  of  a  central  government,  however  con- 
stituted, and  a  determination  to  make  the  utmost  of  the 
State  governments,  however  they  might  be  constituted. 
Doctrinaire  Democrats  were  naturally  State  Rights  men, 
for  a  central  government  framed  upon  principles  they  ob- 
jected to  was  more  dangerous,  in  their  view,  to  popular 
liberty,  than  State  governments  could  be ;  and  State- 
Rights  men,  however,  conservative  in  their  philosophy, 
naturally  acted  with  the  Democrats. 

Jefferson,  the  head  of  the  Anti-Federal  party,  its  phi- 
losopher and  instructor,  always  objected  to  the  use  of 
"  Democrat"  as  the  party  name.  He  insisted  upon  calling 
it  the  "  Republican  party;"  and  that  term  was  struggled 
for  for  some  time,  but  not  with  success,  though  it  often  ap- 
peared in  official  titles  and  documents.  Jefferson's  reason 
was  perhaps,  partly,  a  bias  against  the  name,  but  more 
largely  his  view  of  the  policy  of  securing  the  title  of  Re- 
publican to  his  party,  as  creating  an  implication  thiit  the 
Federalists  were  something  other  than  republicans,  and  so 
aiding  in  the  attacks  made  upon  them  as  being  disguised 
friends  of  monarchical  and  oligarchical  institutions.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  said  that  notwithstanding  the  occasional 
efforts  of  a  few,  there  has  been  in  the  U.  S.  no  party  which 
established  for  itself  the  title  recognized  by  its  opponents 
in  history  of  the  "  Republican  party  "  until  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Federalists  held  the  government  for  twelve  years, 
through  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams; 
the  Democrats  came  in  under  Jefferson  in  1801.  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  government  until  what  is  known  as  the 
"  era  of  good  feeling,"  when  the  Federal  party  as  a  distinct 
organization  had  dissolved,  the  old  opposition  to  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  appear  in  the  new  generation,  the  govern- 
ment had  been  carried  on  upon  substantially  Federal  prin- 
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eiple.s,  the  old  lines  of  demnrkntion  had  nearly  di-appearcd. 
There  was  no  opp"-ition  in  tin-  re  election  nf  .Mr.  Monroe 
ill    l^L'll.      Tile  election  "I'  I^L'I  was  mainly  a  pcr-ona  I  mu- 
te- 1  between  .lark  «i  in.  Adam-,  Clay,  and  Crawford,  in  which 
I'ederali-ls  iili'l   lloinocnits  nf  tin-  did  L'eneration  and  their 
ndants  of  the  new  were  not  discernible.     The  election 
of  1S2S  was  a  contest  lictween  Adams  mid  Jackson,  ulld  llu 
name  indicating  principle  was  adopted  by  the  supporters 
of  tin;  two  candidates.     In  the  course  of  the  eighty-ears 
of  Jackson's,  administration   his  supporters  gradually  or- 
gani/.ed  themselves  into  what  they  claimed  to  be  the  Denm 
cratic  partv.     Many  Federalists  and  descendants  of  Fed- 
eralists jnineil  this  |iarty,and  1  1  .....  ppo-it  ion  party  contained 

a   large   number  of  Jetl'ersonian    !><•  .......  vat-    and  their  dc- 

i  in!-,  among  whom  Mr.  Clay  wn  -  conspicuous.  There 
was  some  rc.-istauco  to  allowing  the  administration  jiarty 
the  monopoly  of  the  popular  term  "  Democrat/'  but  it  sunn 
siih-ided,  and  tin-  Jackson  Democrats  id'  1829-37  remained 
in  undisturbed  pos-e-'.-ion  of  the  title. 

The  opposition  to  Jackson's  administration  organized 
themselves  under  the  title  of  National  Republicans  in 
IS.'H,  and  Mr.  ('lav  w-as  their  candidate  in  the  election  of 
!•<:;•_>,  «hcn  Jackson  was  re-elocted.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish any  general  political  principle  dividing  these 
parties,  but  the  lo'-al,  temporary,  and  more  accidental 
can-c-  id'  divi-ioii  were  deeply  felt  at  the  time.  Jack-on 
and  his  party  wc'-e  nppo-ed  to  the  U.S.  Bank,  and  the 
favorers  of  the  ba-ik  were  in  opposition.  Jackson  and  his 
supporters  were  oppo-ed  t  •  any  general  plan  of  internal 
improvements,  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  republic,  and,  with  some  local  exceptions,  to  what  was 
known  as  the  ••  American  system  "  of  protection  of  manufac- 
tures by  duties  on  imports  laid  for  the  purpose  of  protection. 
Thus,  the  National  Republican  party  had  for  its  active  prin- 
ciples the  support  of  the  I'.  S.  Dank,  protection  by  tariff,  and 
internal  improvements  :  yet  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  the 
ersonal  character  of  Jackson  and  the  line  of  party  policy 
e  pursued  which  most  affected  the  opposition.  He  was 
thought  to  bo  arbitrary  and  passionate,  but  little  suited  to 
civil  and  constitutional  government,  and  naturally  to  en- 
courage and  develop  that  form  of  democratic  opinion  which 
holds  to  the  absolutism  of  the  popular  majority  of  the 
time  being,  and  consequently  of  its  elected  agents.  They 
argued  that  the  process  was  simple  from  the  popular  ma- 
jority of  a  party  electing  a  President  to  the  absolutism  of 
that  President  as  representing  that  majority  during  his 
term  of  office.  And  certainly  the  course  pursued  by  Jack- 
son gave  countenance  to  this  objection.  He  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  majority  that  elected  him  as  in  possession  of  the 
government  by  right  of  political  conquest,  and  himself  as 
their  designated  agent  for  his  term  of  office.  He  considered 
them  as  entitled  to  all  the  offices  to  be  appointed  by  the 
government,  however  purely  ministerial,  and  he  proceeded 
to  remove  officers  of  the  customs  and  post-office  on  the  sole 
ground  that  they  did  not  support  his  administration,  and 
to  till  their  places  with  his  friends.  One  of  his  chief  sup- 
porters, a  Senator  from  New  York,  avowed  the  doctrine  in 
the  memorable  words,  "  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of 
victory."  The  doctrine  was,  however,  new  to  the  American 
people,  certainly  in  its  application,  and  among  its  strongest 
opponents  wore  men  of  the  old  Democratic  school,  who 
proved  by  the  later  writings  of  their  great  teacher,  Jeffer- 
son, that  he  feared  a  tendency  to  the  absolutism  of  a  ma- 
jority, quoting  his  well-known  words,  •'  An  elective  des- 
potism is  not  the  government  we  fought  for."  Still,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  Jefferson  himself,  at  the  opening  of 
his  administration,  adopted  the  same  principle,  though 
with  limitations  and  carried  out  to  a  low  degree,  for  he  re- 
moved a  small  number  of  Federal  post-office  and  custom- 
house officers  of  admitted  fitness  upon  the  avowed  ground 
that  nearly  all  office-holders  were  then  Federalists,  and  that 
the  majority  wore  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  offices. 
His  course  was  earnestly  opposed  by  the  Federalists  as 
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resting  on  a  principle  fraught  with  great  danger  to  public 
morality  and  safety.  From  Jefferson's  inauguration  till 
Jackson's  there  had  been  no  such  party  revolution  as  called 
for  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  "spoils,"  but  John 
Quincy  Adams  during  his  Presidency  refused  to  remove 
any  office-holders  (except  the  few  acknowledged  political 
agents  of  the  administration)  for  their  political  opinions, 
And  Mr.  McLean,  Jackson's  postmaster-general,  refu-ed 
on  principle  to  remove  postmasters  solely  for  their  opinions, 
and  was  himself  displaced  by  Jackson. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  change  taking  place  in  the 
methods  of  legislation  by  Congress.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  had  become  the  recognized  agent  of  the  majority. 
Every  committee  had  its  chairman  and  major  part  of  its 
members  from  the  ruling  jiarty  :  the  chairmen  of  these 
committees  were  regarded  as  party  representatives  in  in- 
timate official  relations  with  the  heads  of  the  departments 
to  which  their  duties  related.  These  various  developments, 


and  the  frequent  use  of  the  veto-power  by  .lack -on.  b- 1  the 
oppo-ition  to  drop  the  title  of  National  Republican,  and 
adopt  the  name  of  Whig,  in  imitation  of  that  party  in  Kn'_r 
land,  whose  war-cry  was  that  the  power  of  the  throne 

"  had  increased,  was  iiiercasin /,  and  nuirht  to  be  dimin- 
i-hel."  In  the  great  I'rc-i.  lent  i:i  I  election  of  |  MO,  in 

which  the  Whi'.'s  gained  their  tirst  national  victory,  they 
Owed  it  in  a  great  measure  to  a  popular  di-sati-faction 
with  the  e\t>ento  party  government  followed  up  by  Van 
Burcn.  the  disordered  slate  of  the  finance-  alter  the  h 
tion  of  the  I'.  S.  Bank,  and  to  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
Whig  party  was  more  conservative  and  c  m-titntional  than 

I   the  Den ratic.      This  belief  had  count eiia nee  in  the  conr-e 

of  the  l)emocratie  party  in  the  internal  politics  of  the 
States.  It  was  owing  to'  that  party  that  the  Slate  judici- 
aries were  made  on  principle  agents  and  representatives 
of  the  majorities  for  the  time  being  by  changing  their  ten- 
ures from  appointments  by  the  executive  for  lite  to  tenures 

for  a  few  years  by  popular  election-,  and  thai  nearly  all 
appointments  were  taken  from  the  executive  and  made 
subjects  of  popular  elections  for  short  terms  :  and  so  the 
elections  became  t're'|iieni.  complex,  and  gave  risotoaclaps 
of  electioneering  managers  acting  through  caucuses,  who-c 
powers  and  profits  became  enormous.  But  when  the  Whig 
parly  obtained  power  under  Harrison,  it  appeared  that  ils 
leaders  in  the  forum  and  prr--  had  not  the  courage  or  the 
de-ire  to  reverse  the  party  policy  of  Jackson,  and  rc-i-t 
the  clamor  for  office,  and  a  general  removal  of  office-hold- 
er- took  place.  Thus,  both  parties  became  committed  to 
the  "spoils"  system,  and  it  has  been  ever  since  the  most 
exciting  and  demoralizing  acting  power  in  our  elec- 
tions. 

The  question  of  a  I".  S.  Hank  as  a  bank  of  discount,  as 
well  as  a  fiscal  agent  of  the  government,  became  settled 
against  the  Whigs  :  apractical  line  of  distinction  sufficient 
for  application  removed  from  party  politics  the  que-tion 
of  internal  improvements:  a  surplus  revenue  made  duties 
for  protection  only  indefensible ;  and  although  the  Demo- 
cratic party  furnished  most  of  the  free-traders,  the  adjust- 
ments of  the  tariff  became  mostly  local  struggles  of  differ- 
ent interests  for  the  advantage  of  duties  laid  professedly 
to  raise  the  necessary  revenue. 

A  new  question,  which  was  to  dwarf  and  gradually  ab- 
sorb all  others,  was  fast  coming  above  the  horizon.  By  the 
close  of  the  last  century  all  the  Northern  and  Middle  States 
had  abolished  and  prohibited  slavery,  and  it  had  been  pro- 
hibited in  all  the  Territories  belonging  to  the  republic  at 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  slave-trade  was 
abolished.  It  had  been  hoped  that  these  causes  would  lead 
to  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  Union, 
or  at  least  to  its  becoming  a  feeble  power  confined  to  a  small 
number  of  States.  But  the  result  had  been  far  otherwise. 
The  Louisiana  purchase  and  the  acquisition  of  Florida,  to 
which  no  restrictions  were  applied,  had  more  than  doubled 
the  number  of  slave  States  ;  the  raising  of  cotton,  rice,  and 
sugar  had  become  among  the  largest  interests  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  ownership  of  about  4,000,000  slaves  was  re- 
garded as  an  enormous  investment.  The  slave  States  had 
thus  one  paramount  interest  on  which  they  would  unite  at 
any  moment  in  disregard  of  every  other  political  question. 
They-  had  also  the  advantage  of  sectionalism,  for  the  free 
and  slave  States  were  separated  by  a  geographical  line, 
and  the  slave  States  began  to  feel  themselves  a  country 
divided  from  the  rest  of  the  republic  by  a  geographical  line 
and  by  a  unity  of  domestic  institutions — a  country  to  which 
every  inhabitant  owed  a  kind  of  patriotic  duty  in  the  de- 
fence of  an  institution  as  to  which  they  stood  almost  alone 
against  the  civilized  world,  and  which,  they  acknowledged, 
required  constant  vigilance  and  was  attended  with  great 
perils. 

As  a.  domestic  institution  within  each  State,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all  intelligent  public  men  to  be  entirely  a 
State  matter.  Not  that  the  Constitution  specially  made  it 
so  in  terms,  but  because  it  clearly  came  within  that  cate- 
gory of  domestic  institutions  which  were  left  to  the  control 
of  each  State,  and  not  transferred  by  the  Constitution  to 
that  of  the  republic.  Abolitionism,  therefore,  in  the  free 
States,  and  as  far  as  concerned  the  general  government, 
was  a  moral  and  not  a  political  question,  and  societies  for 
promoting  abolition  or  emancipation  were  at  the  North,  as 
they  would  be  in  Europe,  organizations  for  moral  influence 
upon  the  slave  States  themselves.  At  first  there  were 
emancipation  societies  in  some  of  the  slave  States,  and 
many  of  their  prominent  statesmen  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  looked  with  some  hope  to  gradual  emancipation ; 
but  before  the  middle  of  the  century  the  slave-holding 
community  had  become  not  only  the  apologists,  but  the 
advocates  and  propagandists,  of  slavery,  seeking  to  extend 
slave  territory  everywhere,  avowing  that  a  substantial  con- 
trol over  the  administration  and  legislation  of  the  republic 
was  essential  to  their  safety ;  and  if  there  were  any  favor- 
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ers  of  emancipation  in  the  slave  States,  they  were  silenced 
or  hiul  emigrated  to  free  States. 

There  was  one  cause  which  removed  the  slave  question 
from  the  category  of  domestic  institutions,  and  made  it 
necessarily  a  subject  of  national  polities.  Had  the  repub- 
lic been  confined  to  the  original  States,  this  cause  «..nld 
not  have  existed.  But  the  republic  possessed,  and  from 
time  to  time  had  acquired,  a  vast  amount  of  unsettled  ter- 
ritory lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  States.  Over  this 
territory  Congress  had  the  exclusive  legislative  power. 
Part  of'it  lay  N.  and  part  lay  S.  of  the  line  dividing  slave 
States  from  free  States.  It  was  rapidly  filling  up  with 
population,  and  was  to  be  made  into  new  States  which 
would  have  great  wealth  and  numbers,  and  have  a  vast  if 
not  controlling  influence  on  the  politics  of  the  country. 
Slavery  had  been  prohibited  under  the  Confederation  in 
all  the  territory  then  possessed  by  the  U.  S. ;  and  that  pro- 
hibition was  regarded  as  based  on  compact  among  the 
States.  When  new  territory  was  added  to  the  republic,  as 
by  the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  free  States  sought  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  those  territories  at  the  outset,  and  also  to 
make  it  a  condition  to  their  admission  as  States  that 
slavery  should  not  exist  within  them.  The  slave  States 
naturally  resisted  these  efforts,  and  strove  to  secure  for 
themselves  as  large  a  share  of  the  expected  States  as  pos- 
sible. At  first  the  right  of  Congress  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  within  the  Territories,  as  on  all  other 
questions  of  the  Territories,  was  not  seriously  denied,  and 
the  struggle  was  limited  to  defeating  any  such  proposed 
legislation,  and  leaving  the  subject  to  the  control  of  each 
Territory  through  its  legislature;  and  the  South  trusted 
to  its  own  emigration  with  slaves  into  the  southernmost 
Territories,  and  the  practical  establishment  of  slave  in- 
terest, and  to  the  political  power  of  combined  sla\e- 
holders,  to  securing  these  Territories  as  slave  States.  The 
struggle  in  Congress  therefore  was,  that  slavery  should  be 
prohibited  in  the  Territories  by  Congressional  legislation, 
and  that  each  new  State  must  be  a  free  State. 

But  the  emigration  into  the  Territories  was  largely  from 
the  free  States,  and  the  foreign  emigration  was  from  coun- 
tries in  which  slave-labor  was  rmknown,  and  tin1  balance 
evidently  inclined  to  freedom  if  the  subject  was  left  to 
Territorial  legislation.  A  doctrine  then  began  to  be  pro- 
mulgated from  the  South  that  there  was  no  rightful  au- 
thority anywhere  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  common  do- 
main of  the  republic.  This  argument  was  drawn  from  a 
subtle  construction  of  the  general  nature  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  rested  largely  upon  an  extreme  view  of  State 
sovereignty.  It  was  contended  that  each  State  had  an 
equal  right  in  the  public  territory,  and  that  where  slavery 
was  the  system  of  any  State,  that  State  had  the  same  right 
to  have  its  system  planted  by  its  citizens  in  any  Territory 
on  transferring  their  slaves  there  as  a  free  State  had  to  a 
system  which  would  enable  its  citizens  to  hold  their  prop- 
erty in  such  Territory.  Answers  to  this  argument  seem 
plain  enough  now,  but  the  doctrine  gained  great  strength 
from  its  absolutely  prohibiting  all  attempts  to  exclude 
slavery  by  law,  and  as  a  logical  consequence  requiring 
from  the  Territorial  legislatures  or  from  Congress  such 
legislation  as  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  rights  of 
the  slave-holders  within  the  Territories.  It  derived  an 
accidental  advantage  from  the  fact  that,  though  unsound 
in  its  basis,  it  was  more  logical  in  its  methods,  and,  if  it 
could  be  carried  out,  more  peaceful  and  dignified  than  the 
other  policy,  which  proposed  to  leave  the  question  of 
slavery  or  freedom  to  the  Territorial  legislatures  them- 
selves, without  any  interference  by  Congress,  which  came 
to  be  called  "'  Squatter  Sovereignty."  Squatter  sovereignty 
was  indeed  a  mere  expedient.  All  who  did  not  adopt  the 
doctrine  just  before  stated  of  the  absolute  right  of  slavery 
in  the  Territories  admitted  that  the  control  of  the  subject 
was  within  the  legal  authority  of  Congress,  for  the  Terri- 
torial legislatures  themselves  were  the  mere  creatures  of 
Congress,  and  their  legislation  subject  to  its  revision,  and 
their  existence  dependent  upon  its  will.  But  the  argu- 
ment for  adopting  it  as  a  policy  was  that  it  would  remove 
this  exciting  and  dangerous  subject  from  national  politics 
and  remit  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  Territories. 

The  first  great  struggle  respecting  slave  and  free  terri- 
tory arose  out  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  which  carried 
with  it  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  entire  right 
bank  until  it  reached  the  original  territory.  A  portion  of 
this  new  territory,  of  which  St.  Louis  was  the  capital,  had 
been  largely  settled  by  slave-holders,  and  applied  for  ad- 
mission as  a  State  under  the  name  of  Missouri,  with  a 
State  constitution  which  not  only  established  slavery,  but 
prohibited  emancipation.  The  people  of  the  free  States 
insisted  upon  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  condition  of 
its  admission.  After  a  struggle  of  two  years  or  more,  the 
united  delegations  from  the  slave  States,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  sympathizers  from  the  North,  gained  a  clear  victory. 


Missouri  was  admitted  without  condition,  and  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  what  was  known  as  the  "  Missouri 
Compromise,"  prohibiting  slavery  in  so  much  of  the  new 
territory  as  lay  N.  of  lat.  :)6°  30',  known  as  "  Mason's  and 
l)i\«n's  line;"  which  was  practically  an  extension  of  the 
line  which  separated  the  free  and  slave  States,  leaving 
territory  S.  of  that  line  clear  of  prohibition. 

The  next  struggle  was  on  the  annexation  of  Texas.  It 
was  an  independent  republic,  with  slavery,  had  very  large 
territory,  and  lay  S.  of  all  our  slave  States.  Its  acquisition 
would  add  greatly  to  the  political  slave-power.  Jiy  this 
time  the  slave  States  were  principally  in  the  Democratic 
party,  while  the  Whig  party  had  its  main  strength  in  the 
North,  in  the  free  States,  although  it  still  had  an  uncertain 
hold  on  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
and  Maryland.  The  Whig  party,  as  a  general  thing,  was 
opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  Texas,  yet  it  did  not  dare  to 
put  it  upon  the  ground  of  slavery,  for  that  would  alienate 
its  Southern  supporters.  An  attempt  was  made  to  insert  the 
proviso  that  slavery  should  not  exist  within  the  State.  l!ut, 
although  the  slave-power  failed  to  carry  through  the  Sen- 
ate the  treaty  of  annexation  between  the  U.  S.  and  Tex- 
as, which  required  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  it  accomplished  its 
object  by  the  extraordinary  process  of  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress — a  mode  of  legislation  in- 
tended only  for  the  light  and  temporary  subjects  of  juris- 
diction— and  the  clause  was  introduced  providing  that 
Texas  might  be  divided  into  four  States  as  soon  as  it  had 
sufficient  population,  and  that  the  existence  of  slavery 
should  bo  no  objection  to  their  admission. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  with  a  disputed  boundary 
brought  on  a  war  with  Mexico,  which  resulted  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  very  large  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and 
California,  and  a  renewal  over  them  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween slavery  and  freedom.  In  the  course  of  the  contest 
Mr.  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  moved  the  proviso  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  territory  from  Mexico  '•  that  neither  sla- 
very nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part 
of  said  territory."  This  struggle  was  so  momentous  that 
the  term  "  Wilmot  Proviso  "  stood  to  that  generation  to 
represent  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  public  domain 
— the  principle  coeval  with  the  republic.  Although  the 
proviso  passed  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  more  than 
once,  it  was  always  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  respect  to  slavery  in  the 
Territories  and  new  States  there  were  three  positions  : 
first,  the  ancient  one  of  its  prohibition,  secured  by  action 
of  Congress  in  its  legislation  over  the  Territory  and  as  a 
proviso  to  the  question  of  admitting  new  States,  popularly 
termed  the  "Wilmot  Proviso;"  second,  the  abstaining  by 
Congress  from  all  interference  with  the  subject,  leaving 
the  decision  to  the  Territorial  legislatures,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  existence  of  slavery  should  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  admission  of  a  Territory  as  a  State,  the  policy 
popularly  known  as  "  squatter  sovereignty  ;''  and  lastly, 
the  new  doctrine  that  there  was  no  power  anywhere  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  any  part  of  the  public  domain,  but  if 
slaves  were  taken  into  it  all  powers  of  master  over  slave 
must  bo  enforced  by  the  government  of  the  Territory,  aid- 
ed, if  necessary,  by  a  legislation  of  Congress. 

The  device  of  squatter  sovereignty  was  tried  out  in  the 
Territory  of  Kansas,  and  its  folly  and  dangers  demon- 
strated. Kansas  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  cession,  lay 
N.  of  38°  30',  and  consequently  by  the  act  of  1820,  called 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  slavery  was  prohibited  within 
its  limits.  But  the  slave-power  had  now  become  para- 
mount in  the  politics  of  the  country.  It  was  determined 
in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  adminis- 
tration should  take  the  Southern  position  that  there  was 
no  power  anywhere  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Territory. 
Accordingly,  the  act  of  1854,  establishing  the  Territory 
of  Kansas,  declared  the  Missouri  Compromise  inoperative 
and  void,  as  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention by  Congress  with  slavery  in  States  or  Territories. 
The  act  provided  that  the  existence  of  slavery  should  be 
no  objection  to  the  admission  of  the  Territory  as  a  State, 
and  it  confined  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Territory  to 
white  inhabitants.  On  the  same  day  a  bill  was  passed 
organizing  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  in  the  same  terms. 
So  the  measure  of  Congress  repudiating-the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, and  leaving  all  the  public  domain  open  to  sla- 
very, became  identified  in  popular  speech  with  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill. 

As  slavery  could  not  be  prohibited  in  Kansas  while  it 
was  a  Territory,  the  struggle  turned  upon  the  constitution 
it  should  adopt  as  a  State,  and  was  transferred  to  the  soil 
of  Kansas.  In  the  free  Stales  emigrant  aid  societies  were 
organized  to  assist  Northern  families  in  moving  to  Kansas 
and  establishing  themselves  there.  A  small  portion  of 
Southerners  moved  in  with  their  slaves,  but  a  clear  major- 
ity of  the  actual  residents  were  free  State  men.  But  the 
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slave-power  met  this  by  invading  the  Territory  from  the 

adjacent  ,-la\e  Stale  ot'  Mi-.-onn  with  organized  armed 
bands  at  the  time  of  the  elections,  and  by  intimidating  the 
free  State  inhabitants  and  fraudulent  voting  elniint  '1  ;  > 
have  carried  tin-  elections.  These  bands  re-oUcd  to  drive 
out  of  the  Territory  all  inhabitants  who  came  there  under 
tlie  emigrant  aid  societies.  Lvcry  election  u 

liiu  claiming  to  liave  had  a.  majority.  Each  side 
c-l;i  blishe  I  a  Territorial  lf;^i-Ial  un-.  e:ieli  iiad  a  constitu- 
tional convention,  ea'-h  submitted  its  constitution  to  vote. 
anil  each  eon-iitution  was  declared  to  have  been  adopted. 
Tile  i  uiarcliy  and  civil  war.  There  was  a  ^reat 
deal  of  Bghting, UMmlnation,  lynch  law.  burning  of  hoii-cs 
anil  towns,  and  \inlcnce  "f  every  description.  Steadily 
through  the  wliolo  contest  tin-  !'••! i.ilic  administration 

the  -ido  of  the  slave  State  men.  The  Democratic 
1'rcMdcnts  appointed  a  Miccession  of  Territorial  govci  nor-. 
and  as  any  ono  showed  signs  of  supporting  the  free  Sinte 
party  aa  being  the  actual  majority  of  l>,,nd  //./.-  resident', 
and  rejected^  the  alleged  majorities  of  the  slave  State  men 
aa  fraudulent,  or  otherwise  recognized  the  proceedings  of 
the  free  State  men  as  legal,  he  was  displaced  and  someone 
of  uhom  mure  i  !i<.r,,u;rh  obedience  was  expected  substi- 
tuted. Jtut  n  t  governor  could  bo  there  long  without  cither 
siding  with  the  free  State  men  or  resigning,  unwilling  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  the  administration.  The 
State  le^i-laturo  established  slavery,  made  it  a  capital 
oll'enco  to  as.-ist  a  fugitive  slave,  a  penal  oliem-o  t )  deny  the 
Ieg:il  existence of  slavery  in  Kansas,  and  required  of  every 
voter  an  oath  to  obey  the  Fugitive-Slave  law  of  Is.'iij.  Tho 
U.  S.  marshals  sided  with  the  slave  State  men,  took  their 
:ii/.ed  bands  into  pay,  and  their  grand  juries  indicted 
for  treason  men  who  supported  the  free  State  constitution. 
Tim  seat  of  the  free  State  conventions  and  legislature  was 
at  Tiipcka,  from  which  their  constitution  toolc  its,  name, 
while  the  constitution  submitted  by  the  slave  State  men 
was  knuun  as  the  Lecompton  constitution.  Tho  Lecouip- 
ton  constitution  was  submitted  in  a  way  the  free  State 
men  deeme  1  grossly  unjust  and  illegal,  and  they  did  not 
vote,  hut  the  constitution  was  declared  adopted:  and  al- 
though the  governor,  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mi--i--ippi. 
appointed  by  iho  1're-ideut  as  a  sure  friend  of  the  slave- 
holding  cause,  went  in  person  to  Washington  to  present  to 
the  President  the  fraud  and  outrage  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, the  President  approved  it,  and  the  Lecompton  party 
was  in  the  ascendant,  and  Gov.  Walker  resigned  in- dis- 
gust. This  condition  of  anarchy  and  violence  lasted  from 
IS.il  to  1853  with  but  little  intermission.  Congress  at  last 
ordered  a  vote  upon  the  Lecompton  constitution  in  Aug., 
1858,  and  it  was  rejected  by  so  overwhelming  a  majority 
of  what  were  evidently  legal  voters  that  the  slave-power 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it.  But  the  slave  State  legislature 
submitted  another  slavery  constitution,  and  declared  it 
adopted,  though  the  vote  was  very  small.  At  tho  next 
election  for  a  Territorial  legislature,  in  1858,  the  free  State 
people  abandoned  their  Topeka  organization  and  constitu- 
tion, despairing  of  sustaining  it  against  the  Democratic 
administration,  and  took  part  in  the  election.  They  car- 
ried the  legislature,  called  a  convention  at  Wyandotte, 
which  adopted  a  free  State  constitution,  known  as  tho 
Wyandotte  constitution,  submitted  it  to  the  people,  who 
adopted  it,  and  petitioned  Congress  for  admission  into  tho 
Union  as  a  State.  That  these  proceedings  were  legal,  and 
that  tho  majorities  were  fairly  given,  admitted  of  no  doubt, 
yet  the  State  was  not  admitted  until  1861,  when  the  dele- 
gations from  many  of  the  slave  States  had  loft  Congress 
and  Pros.  Lincoln  had  been  elected. 

This  history  of  tho  struggle  in  Kansas  has  been  given 
entire  at  this  place,  that  it  may  be  better  understood,  and 
as  having  had  great  influence  in  the  formation  and  growth 
of  the  Republican  party,  hereafter  to  be  described.  In 
1856-57  the  slave-power  obtained  a  great  victory  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  ease  of  Dred  Scott. 
That  case  might  have  been  decided  without  passing  upon 
any  great  question  affecting-  slavery  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  an  opinion  of  that  nature  drawn  by  Judge  Nel- 
son was  intended  to  bo  the  opinion  of  the  court.  But  after 
tho  Democratic  party  had  carried  the  Presidential  election 
of  1S5I1  tho  members  of  that  court  from  the  .-hue  Stales. 
who  then  as  always  wore  a  majority,  came  to  tho  conclusion 
that  they  could  take  advantage  of  that  case  to  make  a  de- 
ei.-ion  which  would  for  ever  remove  from  national  politics 
the  question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  make  void  all  the 
prohibitions  of  slavery  in  the  public  domain,  and  give 
every  citi/.en  the  right  to  carry  slaves  there,  and  make  it 
the  duty  of  thi'  government  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  of 
the  Territory,  to  recognize  the  relation  of  master  and  slave 
therein,  and  enforce  all  the  rights  and  powers  connected 
with  it.  With  this  view,  and  in  the  belief  that  they  could 
accomplish  tho  purpose,  they  gave  up  the  opinion  prepared 
by  Judge  Nelson,  and  Chief-Justice  Taney  prepared  a 


most  elaborate  opinion  to  the  effect  described,  and  took 
advantage  of  a  plea  in  abatement  which  hail  been  over- 
ruled and  abandoned  below  to  pronounce  an  opinion  that 

a  person  ot'  African  negro  descent  could  not  be  a  citizen  of 

the  I '.  S.  in  the  -eji-e  o( 'enl  it  ling  him  to  -ue  :i  -  -ie  li  in  the 
courts  of  the  republic.  The  majority  differed  on  some 
points  of  reasoning,  and  (he  two  Northern  judges,  who 
wen-  not  Democrat-.  .In-lice-  .McLean  and  Curtis,  gave 
powerful  di-M-nting  opinions.  I!ut  tho  doctrine  of  the 

'•iliel     ill-tiec's     opinion,    to     wllieh     tlie     III  a  J  or  i  t  V    M  I  bse  I  i  1 JC  1 1 . 

Has  declared  t"  be  thr  law  of  the  land,  was  adopted  '- 
Democratic  administration  as  the  guide  ot  its  conduct,  and 

the  Den i  alieeonvcntioiis  throughout  the  country  pledged 

themseh  es  to  sustain  it. 

There'  \\as  another   subject  which    brought    slavery  into 
national  politic*.     This  wa-  tlie  rendition  of  fugitive  -1 
The   t 'oii-t itution    pro\  idcd   that   the  fugitives  from    one 
State  to  another  should  not  lie  discharged  from  the  ohliga- 

ti >t    -e:  vice    by  any  law  in  the  hitter  Stale,  but    should 

be  delivered  up  on  the  claim  of  the  person  entitled  to  the 
servire.  It  was  ;l!\\;iys  a  serious  ([ue-tion  whether  the  in- 
tention of  this  clause  was  to  make  the  apprehension  and 

delivery  the  act  of  the  general  go\  eminent,  or  Has  merely 
a  prohibition  upon  liberation  by  State  Icgi-latimi  which 
the  courts  would  be  obliged  to  respect,  making  the  surren- 
der to  the  claimant  the  act  of  the  State  officers.  Still,  a 
fugitive-slave  law  was  pas-ed  by  ('oiigre>s  in  IT'.'o.  on  tip- 
principle  that  tho  surrender  was  a  national  function,  but 
the  law  was  not  effectual, and  with  the  growth  of  the  slave- 
power  a  demand  was  made  for  a  new  law,  and  in  1850  ono 
was  passed  of  the  most  extreme  character,  scemini;  to  bo 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  irritating  and  outraging  the 
Northern  sentiment  to  tho  utmost.  It  broke  down  and  set 
at  naught  the  traditional  guaranties  of  tho  common  law 
fur  personal  liberty,  raised  conclusive  statutory  presump- 
tions against  reason  and  fact,  and  gave  decisive  effect  to 
the  most  untrustworthy  of  judicial  proceedings.  The  pur- 
suit of  fugitives  in  tho  free  States  by  hired  slave-hunters, 
arrests,  attempted  rescues,  and  the  enforcement  of  this  new 
law  with  all  its  shocking  provisions  brought  slavery  home 
to  the  hearths  and  hearts  of  Northern  people  in  its  most 
repulsive  features,  and  did  more  to  educate  and  inflame 
the  anti-slavery  sentiment  of  tho  North  than  anything  in 
our  history. 

There  is  one  more  topic  to  bo  considered  before  tho 
structure  of  the  Republican  party  can  be  properly  under- 
stood. That  is  the  subject  of  what  is  called  State  Rights, 
or,  more  properly.  State  supremacy.  The  feeling  in  tho 
convention  that  formed  the  Constitution,  and  among  tho 
people,  of  jealousy  of  a  central  government  and  devotion 
to  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  separate  States,  was  always 
powerful.  The  Democratic  party,  after  the  Constitution 
was  adopted  against  their  votes,  naturally  took  to  close 
construction  of  its  jurisdiction  and  authority  and  espe- 
cially as  between  it  and  the  States.  These  views  culmi- 
nated in  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  1797,  1798,  and  1799 
under  the  great  influence  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Resolves  wore 
passed  by  the  legislatures  of  these  States  in  these  years, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  by  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  grad- 
ually passed  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  influence,  substantially 
alike  in  sentiment,  asserting  doctrines  which  are  generally 
described  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of 
17!)8.  They  assert  that  the  Constitution  is  a  federal  com- 
pact between  sovereign  States,  and  continues  to  be  such  ; 
that  as,  in  such  compacts  between  sovereigns  who  are 
equal,  there  is  no  common  arbiter,  each  State  is  the  rightful 
judge,  as  a  party  to  the  compact,  of  the  constitutionality 
of  any  measure;  each  may  construe  the  compact  for  it- 
self, and  judge  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and 
measures  of  redress;  and  the  resolutions  of  1799  say  in 
terms,  "  A  nullification  by  the  sovereignties  of  all  unauthor- 
ized acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrument  [the  Consti- 
tution] is  the  rightful  remedy,"  Mr.  Madison's  report  to 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  1800  asserts  the  right  of  each 
State  to  judge  of  the  constitutionality  of  any  measure  of 
the  general  government.  These  resolutions  became  part 
of  the  platform  of  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
were  adopted  with  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  by 
the  slave-holding  States.  At  tho  time  they  were  passed 
the  government  had  been  solely  in  possession  of  the  Fed- 
eral party  and  there  was  a  New  England  President,  which 
gave  them  more  currency  at  the  South.  But  the  slave 
States  had  already  begun  to  look  forward  to  this  doctrine 
as  the  bulwark  of  their  protection  in  case  a  majority  of 
free  States  ever  should  do  or  omit  to  do  what  they  should 
consider  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  slavery.  Still,  as  tho 
Democratic  party  came  into  power  in  1801,  and  held  the 
administration — with  the  exception  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams's 
term  of  four  years,  from  1825  to  1829 — -under  a  succession 
of  Southern  Presidents,  from  1801  to  1836,  there  had  been 
no  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  doctrine. 
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But  in  the  struggle  over  the  tariff  in  1832,  South  Caro- 
lina, under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  planted  herself  on  the 
doctrine  of  these  resolutions,  and  declared  void  an  act  of 
Congress  by  a  process  which  was  called  "nullification." 
This  doctrine,  now  for  the  first  time  seen  in  operation,  was 
met  hy  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  famous  debates  with  Hayne 
and  Calhoun  in  1830  and  1833,  with  a  power  of  reason  and 
logic  which  may  now  be  pronounced  conclusive.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  country,  there  was  a  Democratic  President 
in  power,  whose  despotic  nature  and  firm  belief  that  he 
represented  the  sovereign  people,  aided  by  his  intense 
personal  hostility  to  Mr.  Calhoun.  threw  him  on  the  side 
of  the  general  government  with  all  the  energy  of  his  cha- 
racter. As  he  was  the  acknowledged  representative  of  his 
party,  his  action  placed  that  party  in  an  awkward  position, 
but  it  eventually  rallied  to  the  support  of  its  chief,  with 
the  exception  that  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  a  few  other 
Southern  States  took  a  neutral  position,  not  questioning 
the  abstract  right  of  South  Carolina  to  act  as  she  had 
done,  but  treating  her  as  exercising  it  unwisely  in  that 
instance. 

This  first  attempt  at  nullification  showed  the  practical 
absurdity  of  a  State  remaining  in  the  Union,  faking  part 
in  the  government  of  other  States,  and  receiving  its  bene- 
fits, yet  taking  an  exception  to  one  or  more  laws  at  its 
discretion,  and  resisting  them  as  inoperative  within  its 
limits,  though  operative  elsewhere.  It  put  an  end  to  the 
theory  of  nullification,  and  the  extreme  State  Rights  party 
at  the  South  resorted  to  the  doctrine  of  secession,  contend- 
ing that  the  lawful  remedy  of  a  State  in  case  of  wbat  it 
considered  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  an  intolerable 
grievance  was  to  secede  from  the  Union.  This  was  asserted 
to  be  the  right  of  a  State  under  the  Constitution,  the  exer- 
cise of  which  by  a  State  became  binding  on  the  republic 
and  the  other  States,  the  seceding  State  being  the  final 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  exercise  of  the  right.  As  the 
conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  became  more  immi- 
nent from  year  to  year,  the  slave  States  committed  them- 
selves to  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of  secession,  and  the 
general  Democratic  party  of  the  country  was  committed 
to  it,  at  least  to  this  extent,  that  if  a  State  chose  to  secede 
there  was  no  authority  in  the  general  government  to  pre- 
vent it;  or,  as  the  theory  was  commonly  expressed,  the 
general  government  cannot  coerce  a  State.  So  completely 
was  this  doctrine  ingrained  in  the  Democratic  party  that 
when  the  secessions  took  place  in  1800-61,  Pres.  Buchanan, 
while  he  reproved  the  acts  of  secession  as  unpatriotic  and 
without  sufficient  cause,  announced  himself  as  having  no 
authority  to  resist  it  by  force. 

This  history  of  the  great  questions  which  agitated  the 
republic  in  the  middle  of  this  century  prepares  us  to  trace 
the  rise  of  the  Republican  party. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  early  anti-slavery  societies  looked 
solely  to  moral  influence.  As  the  subject  of  slavery  began 
to  press  upon  the  national  conscience,  and  the  steady  ad- 
vance of  the  slave-power  in  national  politics  and  the  con- 
centration of  Southern  feeling  in  favor  of  slavery  and  its 
propagation  became  apparent,  these  societies  became  po- 
litical associations  and  nominated  candidates  for  election. 
But  there  was  a  deep-seated  cause  of  division  in  the  anti- 
slavery  societies  which  soon  came  to  the  surface  with  most 
serious  results.  A  portion  of  its  members  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  wrong  either  to  hold  office  or  vote  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  Their  process  of  reasoning 
was  simple:  Slavery  is  not  merely  a  wrong  and  an  evil, 
but  a  sin.  No  man  may  voluntarily  take  part  in  a  sin. 
The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  recognizes  slavery,  and  to 
some  extent  protects  it.  It  is  a  compromise  with  sin  for 
advantages  supposed  to  be  received.  No  man,  therefore, 
may  voluntarily  avail  himself  of  the  benefits  of  the  Con- 
stitution or  take  part  in  executing  it.  It  was  soon  seen 
that  if  this  principle  was  adopted,  it  involved  withdrawal 
from  State  political  life,  for  every  State  officer  is  compelled 
to  make  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  The 
consequences  of  this  reasoning  were  honestly  accepted  and 
boldly  avowed  by  its  supporters.  The  struggle  within  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  long  and  fierce,  result- 
ing at  last  in  the  victory  of  the  extremists  and  the  with- 
drawal of  those  who  admitted  political  action.  The  for- 
mer retained  possession  of  the  society,  became  known  as 
abolitionists  proper,  or  Garrisonian  abolitionists  from  the 
name  of  the  master-spirit  and  leading  character  among 
them,  Mr.  Garrison  ;  while  the  latter  ultimately  organized 
themselves  into  a  political  party  which  eventually  took  the 
name  of  the  "  Liberty  party,"  and  entered  into  State  and 
national  elections  with  all  the  machinery  of  conventions  and 
candidates.  It  was  never  a  large  party,  never  a  majority 
in  any  State  in  the  Union,  or  perhaps  in  any  district  of  a 
State,  but  as  a  third  party,  well  organized  and  earnest,  it 
often  exerted  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  country  in  the  free  States.  Sometimes  the 


term  "Abolitionist"  was  applied  to  any  person  who  made 
opposition  to  slavery  in  national  politics  a  leading  princi- 
ple of  action,  but  in  strict  logic  it  was  applicable  only  to 
the  Garrisonians.  They  insisted  on  the  abolition  of  slavery 
within  the  slave  States  as  the  conditio  sine  qurt  nnn  of  any 
action  under  the  Constitution,  and,  despairing  of  that,  they 
urged  secession  of  the  free  States ;  and  while  that  was  not 
attainable  they  held  the  position  of  personal  seceders  from 
the  government,  refusing  all  action  under  it.  They  also 
with  but  few  exceptions  were  non-resistants,  holding  the 
doctrine  that  war  or  any  taking  of  life  or  forcible  resistance 
was  against  the  law  of  God.  The  adoption  of  this  princi- 
ple gave  more  consistency  to  their  position.  When  asked 
why  they  paid  taxes  to  a  government  of  sin,  their  reply 
was  that  as  they  would  not  resist  the  tax-gatherer  by  force, 
and  he  had  a  right  to  seize  their  property  for  taxes,  they 
might  as  well  pay  him  in  the  first  instance.  They  were 
not  quite  so  successful  in  answering  the  objection  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  post-office,  custom-house,  and 
peace  and  sanitary  protections  of  the  government,  which 
were  voluntary  acts  on  their  part.  Taking  no  part  in  po- 
litical action,  and  never  very  numerous,  they  still  exerted 
a  good  deal  of  influence  by  constantly  pressing  the  subject 
of  slavery,  its  wrongs  and  perils,  upon  the  people,  and 
keeping  a  sharp  watch  over  the  action  of  such  public  men 
and  newspapers  as  professed  general  anti-slavery  senti- 
ments. The  two  great  political  parties  of  the  republic  did 
not  divide  upon  any  question  connected  with  slavery,  and 
the  Whig  candidates,  Harrison  and  Tyler,  both  natives  and 
one  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  were  elected  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  four  to  one,  carrying  a  full  proportion  of  the  slave 
States.  In  the  Presidential  election  of  1844,  between  Clay 
and  Polk,  slavery  began  to  enter  as  an  important  element. 
The  project  before  the  country  was  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  which  if  carried  out  would  add  greatly  to  the  slave- 
power.  The  Democratic  party  throughout  the  country 
supported  it.  and  it  was  declared  by  their  national  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  in  1844  "a  great  American  measure 
which  this  convention  recommends  to  the  cordial  support 
of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union."  The  Whig  party  was 
nearly  unanimous  against  it,  though  its  national  conven- 
tion adopted  no  resolution  on  the  subject.  The  objection 
of  the  Whigs  in  the  free  States  was  unwillingness  to  add 
to  the  slave-power,  while  the  AVhigs  of  the  slave  States 
put  their  opposition  upon  other  grounds  of  expediency. 
Down  to  the  day  of  the  election  there  seemed  scarce  a 
doubt  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Clay,  but  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
Whig  in  Alabama — a  State  in  which  a  Whig  majority  was 
hopeless — which  dissatisfied  the  Liberty  party.  New  York, 
which  cast  36  electoral  votes,  gave  every  sign  of  going  for 
Clay,  but  on  the  publication  of  this  letter  the  Liberty 
party  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  cast  about  16,000  votes 
for  Mr.  Birney,  a  leader  of  their  party,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Whig  party.  This  small  local 
incident  settled  the  Presidential  election,  and  affected 
most  seriously — it  can  never  be  guessed  how  seriously — 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  popular  vote  of  New 
York  out  of  nearly  500.000  votes  gave  a  plurality  of  5106 
to  Polk  over  Clay,  while  15.812  were  cast  for  Birncy, 
none  of  which  would  in  any  event  have  been  given  for 
Polk,  and  most  of  which  would  have  been  cast  for  Clay 
but  for  his  letter.  The  election  in  New  York  did  not  re- 
quire a  majority  over  all  others,  but  only  a  relative  plural- 
ity, and  the  vote  was  cast  by  general  ticket,  so  that  Polk 
received  the  36  electoral  votes  of  the  State — more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  electoral  college — by  virtue  of 
this  small  plurality  of  about  5000,  while  ho  was  in  an  ac- 
tual minority  of  over  10,000.  The  electoral  vote  through- 
out the  republic  was  170  for  Polk  to  105  for  Clay,  whilo 
the  transfer  of  the  36  votes  from  New  York  to  Clay  would 
have  given  him  141  votes  to  134  for  Polk.  This  was  the 
first  indication  of  the  importance  of  slavery  in  national 
politics.  The  popular  vote  throughout  the  country  was 
2,698,605;  of  these  Polk  received  1,337,243,  Clay  1,209,002, 
and  Birney  62,300;  so  that  Polk  just  fell  short  of  a  major- 
ity, whilo  ho  had  3S.1S1  more  votes  than  Clay.  In  Pres. 
Tyler's  message  to  Congress  (Dee.  4)  he  declared  the  elec- 
tion of  Polk  to  bo  a  decision  of  the  American  people  in 
favor  of  annexing  Texas,  which  the  administration  was 
bound  to  carry  out,  while  not  only  did  an  inspection  of 
votes  show  that  Polk  had  not  a  majority  if  the  contest 
could  be  construed  to  be  solely  on  that  issue,  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  North  it  had  been  declared  by  the  Democrats 
that  the  election  of  Polk  did  not  mean  annexation. 

The  history  of  the  annexation  has  been  given  in  its 
general  character.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  only 
four  Whigs  voted  for  the  resolution,  and  they  were  from 
slave  States ;  in  the  Senate  but  three  Whigs,  also  from 
slave  States.  All  other  Whigs,  from  the  North  or  South, 
voted  against  it.  Every  Southern  Democrat  in  each  house 
voted  for  annexation,  and  all  but  three  or  four  of  the  North- 
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ern  Democrats  in  the  House.  The  passage  of  this  act  of 
annexation  was  a  triumph  of  slavery  over  constitutional 
doubts,  settled  legislate  c  praotlM,  jut  apprehentioni  of 

war,  and  over  ami  shuery  -entiment  in  its  most  constitu- 
tional and  reasonable  a-pe-t.  The  result  was  to  bind  the 
Democratic  party  more  (irmly  to  slavery,  anil  to  weaken 
tin'  alreinly  ragbla  hold  of  the  Whig  party  upon  the  slave 
St:it.'-. 

The  war  with  Mexico  which  necessarily  followeil  never 
roused  the  sympathy  of  the  Whig  party.  Ifcing  a  leiral 
war.  they  made  no  factious  opposition  to  it,  and  the  South- 
ern Whig-"  generally  entered  into  it.  Its  success  gave  us 
the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  anil  California  und  re- 
opened the  i|iiestion  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  and  of 

new  slave  State-, 

Between  ISII  and  Isis  tlic  anti-slavery  sentiment  was 
developing  itself  rapidly  in  the  Whig  party  at  the  North, 
illv  in  Massachusetts  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
an 'I  (lie  northern  part  of  Ohio,  and  many  Whigs  took  strong 
ant i- slavery  ground  in  ( 'i  ingress,  especially  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams 
of  Ma-sachu.sctts  and  Mr.  (lidding*  of  Ohio.  The  national 
i"  in  vent  inn  of  I  he  Whig  party  at  Philadelphia  in. June.  1848, 
took  up  (Jen.  Taylor  of  Louisiana  for  its  candidate.  It 
was  adroit  policy,  for  he  was.  the  popular  hero  of  the  war, 
as  a  large  holder  of  slaves  ho  would  he  trusted  by  the 
South,  and  his  personal  popularity  and  party  allegiance 
were  relied  upon  to  carry  the  Northern  Whig  States.  But 
this  policy  necessitated  the  suppression  of  all  anti-slavery 
expressions.  'I'he  Wilmot  Proviso,  to  which  nearly  all  tho 
Northern  Whig  States  had  committed  themselves,  was  re- 
jcctcd  contemptuously,  and  no  declarations  of  principles 
were  adopted  upon  any  subject  whatever,  and  even  tho 
resolutions  were  rejected  which  required  their  candidate 
to  accept  the  nomination  as  u  Whig.  A  portion  of  tho 
Massachusetts  delegation  refused  to  adopt  the  nomination 
and  withdrew  from  tho  meeting — one  of  whom  was  Henry 
Wilson,  afterward  Senator  and  Vice-President.  The  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1848  nominated  tien.  Cass,  and  the 
whole  spirit  of  its  proceedings  was  so  entirely  pro-slavery 
that  a  good  many  Northern  Democrats,  who  eould  not  get 
over  the  effects  of  their  early  education  in  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  equality,  withdrew  from  the  support  of  Cass, 
professedly  upon  anti-slavery  grounds.  Theirchief  strength 
was  iu  the  State  of  New  York,  where  they  were  known  by 
tho  title  of  "  Barnburners."  The  objections  to  both  Presi- 
dential candidates  resulted  in  the  call  of  a  political  con- 
vention at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  184S,  in  the  hope  of 
organizing  a  national  political  party  based  upon  oppo- 
sition, under  the  Constitution,  to  tho  further  extension  of 
the  slave-power.  As  tho  Buffalo  convention  and  Buffalo 
platform  were  the  foundation  of  what  was  afterward  tho 
Republican  party,  and  laid  down  the  principles  on  which 
the  struggle  with  slavery  was  at  last  successfully  conducted, 
they  require  particular  attention  here. 

In  organizing  tho  convention  it  was  agreed  that  each 
State  which  took  part  should  have  six  delegates  at  largo 
and  three  from  each  Congressional  district,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  should  be  equally  distributed  be- 
tween the  three  organizations  which  were  to  constitute  tho 
convention — viz.  the  old  Liberty  party,  the  anti-slavery 
Whigs,  and  the  anti-slavery  Democrats  or  Barnburners — 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  arrangement  was  on  the  whole 
fairly  carried  out.  The  country  was  surprised  to  find  that 
Mr.  Van  Buron,  who  while  President  served  the  interests 
of  slavery  and  had  never  exhibited  any  anti-slavery  tend- 
encies, with  several  of  his  political  devotees,  sustained 
the  convention,  and  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  put  in 
nomination  as  its  candidate.  The  candidate  of  the  Liberty 
party  was  Mr.  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  a  tried 
member  of  their  organization,  while  the  Whigs  agreed 
upon  tho  support  of  Judge  McLean  of  tho  Supreme 
Court.  The  platform  asserted  tho  following  principles : 
(J)  A  common  resolve  to  maintain  the  rights  of  free  labor 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  slave-power  to  a  free  people; 
(2)  that  Cass  and  Taylor  had  been  nominated  under  slave- 
holding  dictation,  and  could  not  bo  supported  by  the  op- 
ponents of  slavery  extension  without  a  sacrifice  of  con- 
sistency, duty,  and  self-respect:  (3)  that  slavery  in  the 
several  States  is  matter  of  State  law  alone,  over  which  the 
general  government  has  no  authority,  and  for  which  it  is 
not  responsible,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  interference 
by  Congress  with  slavery  within  a  State;  (4)  that  it  was 
the  settled  policy  of  the  nation  at  tho  beginning  to  exclude 
slavery  from  all  tho  Territories,  which  never  should  have 
been  abandoned;  (5)  the  only  safe  means  of  preventing 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  territory  now  free  is  to  pro- 
hibit its  extension  by  act  of  Congress;  (6)  no  more  slave 
States,  no  more  slave  territory  ;  (7)  no  more  compromises 
with  slavery;  (8)  free  institutions  for  California,  New 
Mexico,  and  Oregon;  (9)  the  motto  "Free  Soil,  Free 
Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free  Men."  The  platform  was 
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adopted  unanimously,  and  the  convention  require. 1  that 
-..oi..  friend-  of  (-ach  candidate  -hoiild  give  assurance  that 
the  candidate  would  accept  the  platform. 

Just  as  the  convention  was  about  pro, -ceding  to  vote  for 
a  candidate  for  President,  Mr.  Van  Ituren  and  Mr.  Halo 
ha v inn  been  nominated  I.;,  the  Barnburners  and  the  Lib- 
erty parly  respectively,  the  Whigs  put  in  nomination 
Judge  McLean.  Mr.  Salmon  P.  Cha-e  of  Ohio,  afterward 

chief  justice  of  the  I  .  S..  who  wa-  elected  to  the  conven- 
tion as  a  Liberty  party  man.  but  had  L-..IO- over  to  the  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Van  Ifiiren  and  the  Barnburners,  announced 
that  he  was  authorised  to  withdraw  the  name  of  .lud^u 
McLean.  As  Mr.  Chase  was  connected  with  Judge  Mc- 
Lean, and  intimate  with  him.  and  a--ertedthe  refusal  of 
Judge  McLean  to  stand,  or  rather  his  authority  to  with- 
draw his  name,  and  as  he  possessed  great  weight  in  tho 
convention  as  its  presiding  ollicer  and  otlicrw  jse.  and  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  communicate  directly  with  Judge 
McLean  at  this  late  moment,  (lie  Whig  members  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  result  and  to  choose  between  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  Mr.  Hale.  It  was  scarce  concealed  that 
they  had  but  little  confidence  in  Mr.  Van  Buien's  anti- 
slavery  declarations  or  in  the  motives  which  led  him  and 
his  persona!  friends  to  take  part  in  the  convention.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  plain  that  but  little  popular  sup- 
port from  the  body  of  moderate  anti-slavery  men  of  tho 
old  parties,  from  whom  tho  votes  must  be  drawn,  could  bo 
expected  for  Mr.  Hale,  while  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren  proclaimed  that  his  great  influence  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  and  his  position  as  an  ex-President  gave  a 
fair  promise  of  carrying  the  State  of  Now  York  and  of 
revolutionizing  the  Democracy  of  tho  North,  or  at  least  of 
making  a  great  inroad  upon  it.  The  result  was  that  most 
of  the  Whigs  voted  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  he  was  elected, 
and,  as  the  choice  was  fair  and  regular,  it  was  made  unan- 
imous. But  the  choice  was  a  misfortune  to  the  party.  It 
made  very  little  impression  on  tho  Democratic  party  out- 
side of  New  York,  where  it  about  equally  divided  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  and  gave  the  State  to  Taylor;  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  name  was  not  received  by  the  country  with  respect, 
in  its  new  and  temporary  connection.*  In  Massachusetts, 
where  the  strength  of  the  new  party  was  drawn  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  Whigs,  it  drew  a  large  vote,  notwithstand- 
ing the  distrust  of  the  candidate,  and  numbered  a  large  pro- 
portion of  men  of  education  and  character  who  have  since 
become  eminent. 

The  next  struggle  was  in  1849-50,  on  the  admission  of 
California,  which  had  adopted  a  free  constitution.  There 
were  15  slave  States  and  15  free  States,  and  California 
would  throw  the  balance  for  freedom.  This  was  the  real 
objection.  The  slave-power  resisted  it  as  matter  of  life 
or  death,  and  made  their  yielding  the  occasion  of  securing 
great  concessions  for  slavery.  Many  of  tho  slave  States 
threatened  secession,  and  made  preparations  for  it,  if  Cali- 
fornia should  be  admitted  without  tome  concessions  of  a 
security  and  equality  of  the  slave  States  in  the  future. 
They  demanded  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  slavery 
could  not  be  prohibited  in  the  Territories,  or  its  permission 
be  made  an  objection  to  the  admission  of  a  new  State,  a 
guaranty  against  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  a  stringent  fugitive-slave  law.  This 
contest  lasted  in  Congress  from  Dec.,  1847,  to  Sept.,  1850. 
The  chief  feature  in  its  party  significance  was  the  aban- 
donment by  Mr.  Webster,  the  acknowledged  head  of  tho 
Whig  party  at  the  North,  of  his  previous  anti-slavery  posi- 
tion, and  his  substantial  concession  of  tho  demands  of  the 
slave-power  in  his  celebrated  speech  of  Mar.  7,  1850.  This 
speech  divided  the  Whig  party  of  the  North  in  sentiment, 
though  not  at  once  in  organization,  and  made  Mr.  Seward  the 
leader  of  the  anti-slavery  portion  of  the  party.  Pres.  Taylor, 
who,  though  a  large  slaveholder,  seemed  determined  to  hold 
the  balance  fairly,  and  was  a  good  deal  roused  by  the  attempU 
at  intimidation  upon  him  made  by  the  extreme  Southern 
men  and  their  threats  of  secession,  died  at  the  height  of 
the  struggle,  and  tho  administration  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Fillmore,  the  Viee-President.  He  put  Mr.  Webster  at 
the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  from  this  time  tho  whole 
weight  of  the  administration  was  given  to  carrying  the 
Compromise  measures,  as  they  affected  to  call  them,  de- 
manded by  the  South ;  and  they  were  passed  at  the  close 
of  tho  session,  Sept.,  1850.  Notwithstanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  Whig,  it  placed  the  party  in  an  awkward 
position.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  tho  opposition  to 
these  measures  came  from  the  Whig  party,  and  at  tho 
South  what  remained  of  the  Whig  party  did  not  join  in 
the  secession  demonstrations. 


*  An  attempt  was  made  to  give  this  party  the  name  of  "  Free 
Democracy,"  but  the  name  did  not  hold,  and  it  was  popularly 
known  as  the  "  Free-Soil"  party,  especially  after  the  hope  of 
chancing  the  front  of  the  Democratic  party  at  the  North  was 
abandoned. 
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In  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1852  the  Whig  party  .ap- 
peared for  the  last  time  upon  the  stage  of  nationnl  politics, 
It  was  divided  in  sentiment.     The  national  conventions 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  1848  and  1852  had  gone  very 
far  in  surrendering  it  to  the  rule  of  the  slave-power.     They 
adhered  to  the  rule  requiring  the  two-thirds  vote  to  nom- 
inate a  President,  never  adopted  by  any  other  party,  the 
purpose  and  effect  of  which  was  to  give  the  slave  States  a 
veto,  and  so,  practically,  the  designation  of  the  candidate. 
Thev  had  adopted  resolutions  against  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  in  1852  denounced  all  re- 
sistance to  the  Fugitive-Slave  law,  and  all  attempts  to 
modify  or  repeal  it  as  unpatriotic  and  dangerous  to  public 
peace.     This  attitude  of  the  Democratic  party  gave  it  great 
strength  at  the  South,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Whig  party,  led  by  Pres.  Fillmore,  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  the  remaining  Southern  Whigs,  to  put  that  party 
in  a  position  which  would  give  it  a  fair  chance  of  Southern 
votes  without  the  risk  of  losing  much  of  its  Northern  anti- 
slavery  element.     The  convention  which  was  held  at  Bal- 
timore in  June,  1852,  adopted  with  little  opposition — 212 
against  70 — a  platform  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Southern 
uin^,  and  in  fact  previously  arranged  to  its  satisfaction. 
They  declared  the  series  of  acts  of   1850,  known  as  the 
Compromise  measures,  to  be  a  settlement;  insisted  upon 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  law,  and  dep- 
recated all  further  agitation  of  the  slave  question.     Mr. 
Seward's  policy  controlled  the  greater  part  of  the  Northern 
vote.     It  was  to  let  the  pro-slavery  section  have  the  plat- 
form, but  secure  a  President  who  would  be  not  unacceptable 
to  the  anti-slavery  section.    His  candidate  was  judiciously 
selected.     It  was  Gen.  Winfleld  Scott,  who  had  gained  a 
great  reputation  in  the  war  with  England  (1812-15)  and 
in  the  late  Mexican  war,  and,  though  a  native  of  Virginia, 
had  made  his  home  in  the  free  States,  and  was  generally 
thought  to  be  a  firm  man  of  moderate  opinions,  who  would 
adapt  himself  to  the  composition  of  his  party  and  would 
not  yield  to  the  dictations  of  the  slave-power.     The  anti- 
slavery  portion  of  the  convention  united  on  Gen.  Scott. 
The  Compromise  section  was,  unluckily  for  them,  divided. 
Their  principal  candidate  was  Pres.  Fillmore,  who  received 
during  twenty-five  ballots  about  an  equal  number  of  votes 
with  Scott ;  but  Mr.  Webster  was  a  candidate,  and  would 
not  withdraw,  although  he  represented  the  same  principles 
with  Fillmore,  and  although  his  vote  never  rose  above  one- 
tenth  of  the  convention,  and  only  prevented  a  choice.     On 
the  lifty-third  ballot  Scott  was  nominated. 

The  Democratic  convention  of  1852,  besides  affirming  the 
Compromise  measures,  promising  a  faithful  execution  of 
the  Fugitive-Slave  law,  and  denouncing  all  attempt  to  re- 
vive the  agitation  of  the  slave  question,  promised  faith- 
fully to  abide  by  the  principles  of  the  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia resolutions  of  1797  and  1798  and  Mr.  Madison's  re 
port  of  1800,  the  character  of  which  has  been  previously 
described.  Mr.  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  no 
votes  in  the  early  part  of  the  balloting,  which  lay  between 
the  acknowledged  leaders,  Cass,  Marcy,  Buchanan,  and 
Douglas,  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  except  to  the 
managers,  elected  by  all  but  a  unanimous  vote  on  the  last 
ballot. 

The  Free-Soil  party,  which  had  organized  at  Buffalo  in 
1848,  held  its  second  national  convention  at  Pittsburg  in 
Aug.,  1 852.  There  were  delegations  from  all  the  free  States 
and  from  four  of  the  border  slave  States,  though  the  latter 
probably  represented  a  very  slight  constituency.  Their 
platform  was  substantially  the  Buffalo  platform.  It  de- 
nounced the  Fugitive-Slave  act  of  1850  as  unconstitutional 
in  many  of  its  provisions,  and  cruel  and  perilous  to  free- 
dom in  its  operation ;  it  insisted  on  the  right  and  duty  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  and  to  re- 
fuse the  admission  of  any  new  slave  States;  adopted  for 
its  rule  of  practice  that  slavery  should  be  sectional  and 
freedom  national :  disclaimed  any  right  to  interfere  with 
slavery  as  a  State  institution;  and  repeated  the  motto  of 
Buffalo,  "  Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free 
Men."  Its  candidate  was  Mr.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire. 

At  the  election  of  1852  the  popular  vote  stood  thus: 
Pierce,  1,601,274;  Scott,  1,386,680;  Hale,  155,825.  Al- 
though in  a  popular  vote  of  over  3,000,000  Pierce  had  less 
than  30,000  majority,  and  but  little  more  than  200,000  plu- 
rality over  Scott,  the  result,  taken  by  the  electoral  votes, 
gave  Pierce  every  State  in  the  Union  except  four,  which 
gave  their  votes  for  Scott.  Mr.  Webster,  notwithstanding 
that  he  was  a  candidate  before  the  Whig  convention  and 
accepted  its  platform,  withdrew  from  the  support  of  Scott 
and  gave  his  influence  to  Pierce.  The  result  of  the  election 
so  discouraged  the  Whig  party  that  it  never  reorganized  as 
a  national  party.  This  was  not  because  of  any  paucity  of 
its  popular  vote,  but  because  it  was  demonstrated  that  it 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  slave  States,  and  had  not  a 
sufficiently  strong  hold  on  the  anti-slavery  element  of  the 


North  to  enable  it  to  carry  the  Northern  States  against  the 
Democrats  wherever  the  Free-Soil  party  was  large.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  series  of  measures  relating 
to  Kansas  (which  have  been  already  detailed)  between 
1852  and  1856  had  greatly  educated  and  aroused  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  the  North,  and  prepared  to  form  a 
political  party  based  substantially  on  the  Free-Soil  platform. 
The  leaders  of  the  Free-Soil  party  and  of  the  anti-slavery 
wing  of  the  Whig  party  saw  the  propriety  of  not  requiring 
either  party  to  join  the  other,  and  agreed  upon  organizing 
a  new  party.  They  adopted  the  name  of  "  Republican."  As 
has  been  stated,  this  had  never  been  the  generally  recog- 
nized title  of  a  permanent  political  party.  Jefferson  and 
others  attempted  to  secure  it  for  their  party  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  but  without  success,  and  there  was  a 
short-lived  National  Republican  party  about  the  year  1832, 
which  became  the  Whig  party.  By  the  time  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  of  1856  began,  the  new  party  was  well  or- 
ganized,and  the  country  was  divided  into  two  camps — the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties.  The  Democratic 
convention  was  held  at  Cincinnati  in  June,  1856.  It  re- 
affirmed the  doctrines  of  1852,  the  denunciation  of  all  at- 
tempts to  prevent  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  legislation,  or  to  object  to  the  admission 
of  a  new  State  on  the  ground  that  it  established  slavery; 
the  affirmation  of  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolves  of 
1797  and  17'JH;  the  recognition  of  a  right  to  maintain 
slavery  in  any  part  of  the  public  domain  ;  a  promise  of  a 
faithful  execution  of  the  Fugitive-Slave  law,  and  a  denun- 
ciation of  all  attempts  to  alter  the  compromises  of  1>.">0. 
Their  candidate  was  Mr.  Buchanan,  whose  selection  was 
determined,  as  usual,  by  the  slave-power,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  two-thirds  rule.  It  was  a  politic  nomination, 
as  they  were  sure  of  the  votes  of  the  slave  States,  while  his 
being  a  Northern  man  would  help  them  in  the  free  State-, 
and  especially  for  the  reason  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  Penn- 
sylvania, a  State  whose  vote  it  was  thought  would  be  de- 
cisive in  the  contest. 

The  Republican  convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  June 
17,  1856,  and  nominated  John  C.  Fremont  as  President  on 
the  first  ballot;  Mr.  Dayton  of  New  Jersey  was  the  candi- 
date for  Vice-President.  The  platform  was  substantially 
that  of  Buffalo  of  1848  and  Pittsburg  of  1852,  adapted  to 
the  special  questions  of  the  day;  but  as  it  was  the  first 
platform  of  the  Republican  party,  it  deserves  special  at- 
tention. 

The  platform  welcomed  to  the  party,  without  regard  to 
past  differences,  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
free  territory,  and  who  favored  the  admission  of  Kansas 
as  a  free  State.  The  resolves  may  be  condensed  in  the  fol- 
lowing form:  (1)  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  all  Territo- 
ries of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  denial  of  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress or  of  a  Territorial  legislature  to  give  legal  existence 
to  slavery  in  any  Territory,  freedom  being  the  public  law 
of  the  national  domain  under  the  Constitution  ;  (2)  the 
right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  all  Territories 
"those  twin  relics  of  barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery  :'' 
(3)  a  detailed  recital  of  the  wrongs  and  frauds  practised 
upon  the  people  of  Kansas  with  the  knowledge,  sanction, 
and  procurement  of  the  Democratic  President,  his  cabinet, 
and  supporters;  (4)  the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas, 
as  a  free  State  into  the  Union. 

In  1854-55  there  suddenly  rose  into  existence  a  party — 
or,  more  strictly,  a  vast  secret  political  society — known  as 
the  "  Know-Nothings,"  whose  assumed  name  was  the 
"American"  party.  Its  principle  was  the  exclusion  of 
all  foreign-born  residents  from  citizenship  until  they 
should  have  lived  twenty-one  years  in  the  country,  and 
the  selection  of  natives  for  all  offices  in  preference  to  nat- 
uralized citizens.  It  swept  the  country  in  an  astonishing 
manner  in  the  State  elections  of  1854,  carrying  nearly 
everv  State  in  the  Union.  The  next  year  the  excitement 
somewhat  abated,  and  by  the  year  1856  the  slavery  ques- 
tion had  practically  divided  and  destroyed  the  party,  as  it 
had  the  Whig  party  before  it.  Still,  it  held  its  convention 
in  1856,  and  nominated  Mr.  Fillmore  for  President,  and  a 
small  remnant  of  the  Whig  party  met  and  adopted  the 
same  nomination.  The  contest,  which  was  practically  be- 
tween Fremont  and  Buchanan,  was  a  geographical  conflict 
between  the  slave  States  and  free  States.  Mr.  Fillmoro 
received  the  vote  of  Maryland  only;  all  the  other  slave 
States  voted  for  Buchanan.  Of  the  16  free  States,  11  voted 
for  Fremont  and  5  for  Buchanan,  In  Pennsylvania  and 
Illinois  the  popular  vote  was  very  close.  In  Pennsylvania, 
out  of  459,756  votes,  Buchanan  had  a  majority  of  less  than 
10,000;  while  in  Illinois  he  had  a  small  plurality  over 
Fremont,  which  gave  him  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State, 
but  he  was  14,000  short  of  a  majority ;  and,  taking  all  the 
States  together,  in  a  popular  vote  of  a  little  over  4,000.000, 
Buchanan  was  in  a  minority  of  377,629;  but  his  plurality 
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over  Fremont  and  Ms  sweeping  of  the  slave  States  gave 
him  a  eon-ideralile  majorit y  iii  tin-  electoral  college. 

The  administration  of  .Mr.  I'.m-hanan  -;i\\  tin-  -l.iv,   i|iics- 

tion    I) 'Ml-'    tin1    |i:ir;ilin>iuit    sulijerl    of    national    polities, 

clm-llv.  as  has  lieeti   -aid.  liv  rea-"li  of  lilt nle*t  OTI 

Territories  and  new  State-,  an. I  1'riitii  the  exasperating  at- 

-  t<i  enforce  tin-  Fugitive-Slave  law  in  tin-  free  Stale-. 

•diately  after  till'  election  became  known,  tin-  Supreme 

r'l.nrt   LTa\e    it-  opinion   ill   tin-    l'l'-<  1   Scott   ea-e.  and  the  JU- 

dieiarv.  the    adniini-tl  at  ion.  and  the  Democratic    pat' 

oo lilted  t"  tin-  doctrine  that  there  is  no  p(,«-cr  any- 
where t<.  prohibit  shuery  in  the  Territories  that  it  CM-IS 
thcre  us  iif  riirht.  and  that  the  national  L">\  eminent,  as  well 
as  tltc  Territorial  authorities,  is  hound  to  i  ei-oi:iii/e  anil 

trotei-t  it.  Kansas,  as  lias  been  said,  against  every  effort 
y  force  ami  fraud  on  the  part  of  tin-  slave-power,  coun- 
tenanced liy  the  administration  at  \Va-diington.  adopted 
sit  la-t.  in  1  s.'i'.l,  a  free  Slatr  con-titution  by  pro, -esses  which 

could  not.  I bjcctcd  t»;  but  the  Democratic  party  refused 

to  receive  it  into  the  1'iiion.  ami  it  hud  become  generally 
understood  that  several  of  the  .slave  States  would  - 
it'  that  was  done.  During  the  course  of  this  administra- 
tion the  secession  party  at  the  South  presented  a  boM 
front.  Thev  avowed  Iliat  they  remained  in  the  I'nion 
only  at  their  pleasure,  and  that  they  should  retire  when- 
ever they  ehose  to  consider  what  they  culled  their  wrongs 
greater  than  their  self-respect  required  them  to  endure. 
Tlu-v  claimed  a  legal  right  in  each  State  to  withdraw  from 
the  Union  at  its  discretion,  and  that  its  decision  was  le- 
gally binding  upon  the  I'nion.  In  support  of  this  position 
thcv  cite'l  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolves  of  17(.'7  '.|1'. 
which  the  l>enioeratic  party  had  pledged  itself  to  sustain 
at  successive  national  conventions.  This  doctrine  was  pop- 
ulari/.cd  in  the  phrase.  ••  A  State  cannot  be  coerced."  .Mr. 
Buchanan  considered  hinis-elf  bound  by  it,  leading  Demo- 
crats publi.-lv  assented  to  it.it  was  the  logical  result  of  the 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolves  of  17'J"  and  "OS,  and  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  was  generally  believed 
at  the  South  that  they  had  a  legal  right  to  secede,  and  that 
if  they  did  so.  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  coerce  them  by 
a  Democratic  administration,  ami  that  if  the  Republican 
party  should  come  into  power,  and  should  attempt  to 
oppose  secession  by  force,  it  would  not  be  sustained  by 
the  Northern  people. 

Tn  1858  was  the  memorable  contest  between  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  Senatorship  of 
Illinois.  It  was  becoming  understood  that  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  ISfiO  would  depend  upon  the  votes  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Illinois.  As  the  Democratic  candidate  would 
be  sure  of  all  the  slave  States,  and  would  doubtless  have  the 
vote  of  some  free  States,  the  Republican  party  certainly 
would  not  succeed  if  it  lost  both,  and  probably  could  not  suc- 
ceed if  it  lost  either  of  those  two  States.  These  two  distin- 
guished public  men  personally  canvassed  the  State  of  Illinois 
in  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1858,  and  their  speeches 
were  read  with  great  interest  throughout  the  country.  Mr. 
Lincoln  advocated  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  Territories,  while  Mr.  Douglas  advo- 
cated the  policy  which  has  heretofore  been  explained,  and 
which  acquired  the  name  of  "squatter  sovereignty" — the 
policy  of  abstaining  from  all  legislation  by  Congress  on  the 
subject,  leaving  the  people  of  each  Territory  to  establish 
or  prohibit  it  at  their  discretion.  This  was  not  the  thor- 
oughgoing slave-power  doctrine,  which  was  that  slavery 
could  not  be  prohibited  in  the  Territories  by  any  power 
whatever ;  but  the  pro-slavery  people  of  course  sustained 
Douglas  against  Lincoln,  who  advocated  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  it  in  all  the  Territories,  which  would  re- 
sult in  all  the  new  States  being  free  States.  As  Senators 
are  elected  by  the  legislature,  the  contest  was  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members.  In  the  aggregate  popular  vote  of  about 
250,000,  Lincoln  had  a  plurality  of  nearly  4000,  but  the 
arrangement  of  districts  by  which  members  were  elected 
was  based  upon  an  old  census,  which  gave  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  where  the  slavery  interest  was  the  strong- 
est, a  representation  disproportioned  to  the  population  in 
1  s.'is. ;  and  in  this  way  Mr.  Douglas  had  a  small  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature.  The  formal  victory 
was  with  the  Democrats,  but  the  result  showed  that  the 
Republicans  would  probably  carry  the  general  ticket  in 
the  Presidential  election. 

The  cowardly  and  brutal  assault  made  upon  Mr.  Sumner, 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  by  two 
Southern  members  of  Congress  in  .May,  IScO.  and  more 
especially  the  honors  paid  to  the  assaulters  by  the  people, 
and  even  the  legislators,  of  some  of  the  slave  States,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  administration  party  to  take  any  proper 
notice  of  it,  had  a  great  effect  through  the  Northern  .States. 
It  was  one  of  those  cases  where  the  impersonating  a  great 
wrong,  presenting  it  in  the  concrete  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  multitudes,  ripens  rapidly  their  opinions  into  action. 


The  critical  election  of  Isild  was  now  approaching.  The 
l!> -publican  parly  was  well  organized,  unanimous  and 
hopeful.  Thc\  felt  reasonal.lv  sure  i.f  carrying  the  New 
Knghind  Stale-.  New  \  ork.  Ohio,  and  a  range  of  the 
North-western  Stales.  The  larirc  tree-  States  which 
doubtful  were  Indiana,  Ulim.i-,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
whole  number  of  electoral  votes  at  this  election  would  be 
303,  requiring  I.'.-'  for  a  majority.  The  free  States  w  en- 
entitled  to  is:;  votes,  so  that  the  loss  of  M  Northern  vote- 
would  lie  a  defeat  of  the  llepllblicail  candidate.  They 

could  afford  lo  I,.-,-  IVnn-\  h  ania  alone  or  Illinois  alone, 
but  not  both  tlio-e  States,  nor  cither  of  them  ami  Indiana. 
The  loss  of  New  York  alone  would  defeat  the  Republican 
party.  Had  the  Hem...-  .  "-en  united,  t  bey  would 

ha\e  gone  into  the  eontc-t  with  l^ii  rotM  from  the  -l;i\o 
States  secure,  and  would  have  needed  only  ;;L'  out  of  the 
ls:>  Northern  electoral  \oti-s  to  carry  the  election.  lint 
the  Democratic  party  was  not  united.  It-  public  men  and 
polirieal  managers  had  gone  too  far  in  the  support  of 

slavery,  and  the   slave  power   had  presented  itself  I le- 

liantly  in  the  attitude  of  propagandists  of  slavery,  and 
had  made  too  great  demands  on  the  iJcmoeratie  party,  to 
-.-.-lire  entire  co-operation.  And  the  South  itself  u  a  -  not 
united.  There  wa  m  party  and  a  I'nion  party. 

The  former  was  represented  by  South  Carolina  chief  of 
all,  and  by  Jefferson  Davis  in  the  Senate.  Then- 
I'liion  party,  composed  mostly  of  those  moderate  Southern 
Whigs  who  had  not  joined  the  Democratic  party  nor 
abandoned  themselves  to  extreme  pro-slavery  opin 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  at  the 
South  were  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  extreme  length  of 
secession.  They  felt  that  extreme  doctrines  put  forth  or 
an  extreme  candidate  selected  by  the  Democratic  party 
might  unite  the  Northern  electoral  vote  on  the  Republican 
party  and  destroy  the  influence  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
the  free  States,  and  that  there  was  danger  of  breaking  up 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  national  convention  by  pro- 
posing such  measures  or  such  a  candidate.  The  Repub- 
lican convention  met  at  Chicago  in  May,  1860.  The  plat- 
form adopted  denounced  the  new  dogma  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  its  own  force  carried  slavery  into  the  Territories ; 
declared  freedom  to  bo  the  normal  condition  of  the  Terri- 
tories ;  denied  that  there  was  any  power  either  in  Congress 
or  a  Territorial  legislature  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery ; 
censured  the  course  of  the  Democratic  administration  in 
the  treatment  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  demanded  the 
immediate  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union.  The 
platform  was  adopted  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm. 
The  most  prominent  and  probable  candidate  was  .Mr. 
Seward.  Since  the  defection  of  Mr.  Webster  in  1850  he 
had  been  recognized  as  the  great  teacher  of  the  Northern 
people  on  the  political  bearings  of  slavery,  and  as  the 
Senatorial  leader  of  the  Republican  party.  At  first  he  led 
largely  in  the  convention,  but  the  argument  was  used  with 
great  force  that  the  nomination  should  be  adapted  to 
scouring  the  vote  of  the  three  States  which  were  lost  in 
1856 — Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and  Indiana — and  the  dele- 
gates from  those  States  made  up  their  minds  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  more  likely  to  carry  them  than  Mr.  Seward. 
The  result  of  the  convention  was  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  lie  was  born  in  the  South,  though  not  belong- 
ing to  the  slave-holding  class,  but  to  the  class  of  poor 
whites  ;  removed  early  to  Illinois ;  had  been  a  Whig  until 
the  organization  of  the  Republican  party,  and  was  a  man 
of  moderate  opinions.  He  was  willing  to  be  satisfied  with 
securing  the  Territories  to  freedom,  and  thus  all  the  new 
States,  and  did  not  propose  any  national  action,  even  if  it 
could  constitutionally  be  had,  against  slavery  in  the  slave 
States. 

The  most  moderate  class  of  the  Southerners,  with  some 
of  the  Whigs  of  the  North,  who  had  supported  Mr.  Web- 
ster, but  had  not  gone  over  to  the  Democratic  party,  met 
in  convention  at  Baltimore  in  May,  l.SfiO,  and  organized 
what  they  called  the  "  Constitutional  Union  "  party.  They 
adopted  no  platform  except  the  single  phrase,  "  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  country,  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws."  The  last  clause  of  the  sentence 
was  intended  to  refer  to  the  Fugitive-Slave  law.  They 
nominated  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee  for  President  and  Mr. 
Everett  of  Massachusetts  for  Vice- President. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
also  in  May.  The  popular  candidate  was  Mr.  Douglas. 
He  was  the  only  Democrat  with  decided  pro-slavery  in- 
clinations who  had  any  chance  of  carrying  any  Northern 
States.  But,  though  he  had  done  the  work  of  slavery  with 
great  power  and  zeal,  and  had  acknowledged  abilities  and 
extraordinary  power  of  will  and  courage,  and  there  seemed 
little  doubt  of  his  devotion  to  Southern  interests,  the  ex- 
treme party  of  the  South  was  not  satisfied  with  him.  He 
had  not  been  willing  to  force  the  Lecompton  constitution 
upon  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  his  policy  of  squatter  BOV- 
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ereignty  was  not  as  acceptable  to  the  extreme  slavery  prop- 
agandists as  the  new  dogma  that  slavery  existed  by  force 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  whole  public  domain,  and  could 
not  be  prohibited  while  the  Territory  remained  a  Territory. 
The  struggle  was  on  the  platform.  The  majority  report 
asserted  the  dogma  that  slavery  existed  under  the  Consti- 
tution in  all  the  Territories,  and  could  not  be  prohibited, 
and  recommended  a  resolution  which  was  understood  to 
intend  the  repeal  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  maritime 
slave-trade  and  the  protection  of  that  trade.  The  princi- 
pal minority  report  reaffirmed  the  Cincinnati  platform  of 
1856,  and  further  as  to  the  Territories,  declaring  slaves  to 
be  property,  and  that  all  rights  of  property  are  judicial  in 
their  character,  and  pledged  the  Democracy  to  defer  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  that  subject.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  reports  may  seem  slight  when 
looked  at  from  this  distance  of  time,  but  it  was  sufficient 
to  rend  the  Democratic  party  in  twain,  give  the  election  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  to  precipitate  the  war  of  secession.  The 
slave-power  was  determined  to  force  the  Democratic  party 
to  abandon  squatter  sovereignty  in  the  Territories,  and  to 
adopt  the  dogma  that  slavery  existed  in  them  by  force  of 
the  Constitution,  and  could  not  be  prohibited  by  any  power 
whatever.  The  party  had  never  adopted  that  dogma  in 
terms  in  its  national  jjlatform,  but  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bills  of  1854,  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,  declared 
prohibition  by  Congress  to  bo  void ;  to  that  the  party  was 
committed.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  case  in 
1856  was  claimed  to  have  decided,  and  seems  to  have  de- 
cided, in  favor  of  the  new  dogma.  When  asked  why  the 
minority  report  was  not  sufficient,  the  answer  of  the  ex- 
tremists was  that  the  Dred  Scott  case  was  but  the  decision 
of  a  majority,  and  might  be  reversed,  and  in  that  case  the 
minority  report  would  commit  the  party  to  the  reverse 
doctrine,  and,  besides,  many  lawyers  held  that  the  majority 
of  the  court  was  not  necessarily  committed  to  the  dogma, 
and  if  the  Democratic  party  meant  to  sustain  the  dogma, 
they  should  do  it  explicitly  as  a  part  of  its  political  creed, 
and  not  remit  so  vital  a  question  to  the  chances  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  admitted  that  the  slave-power 
would  be  beaten  if  the  policy  of  squatter  sovereignty  was 
allowed,  saying,  "  The  Southern  men  encumbered  with 
.-laves  cannot  compete  with  the  emigrant  aid  societies  at 
the  North  in  a  contest  for  the  occupation  of  the  Territo- 
ries." After  a  very  excited  debate,  in  which  the  delega- 
tions from  many  of  the  slave  States  threatened  to  secede 
if  the  majority  report  was  not  adopted,  the  report  of  the 
minority  was  substituted  for  it  by  a  vote  of  165  to  138.  | 
Thereupon  about  half  the  delegations  from  the  slave  States 
withdrew  and  organized  a  separate  convention.  The  orig- 
inal convention  passed  a  resolve  that  two-thirds  of  a  full 
convention  should  be  required  for  the  nomination  of  a  Pres- 
ident. This  was  a  defeat  of  Douglas,  for  although  in  the 
balloting,  which  continued  several  days,  he  received  a  ma- 
jority of  a  full  convention,  he  could  not  attain  to  two- 
thirds,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  Baltimore 
on  the  18th  of  June.  The  seceding  convention  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Richmond  in  June.  When  the  original  con- 
vention met  at  Baltimore  by  adjournment,  it  admitted 
after  a  violent  discussion  new  delegates  favorable  to  Doug- 
las who  had  been  elected  in  the  interval  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  seceders.  Upon  this  vote  the  entire  delegations  of 
five  slave  States  and  portions  of  the  delegations  from  three 
other  States  seceded  and  formed  a  convention,  which  was 
joined  by  Caleb  dishing  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  regular  convention,  and  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  seceding  convention,  and  by  most  of  the  dele- 
gates who  had  seceded  at  Charleston.  This  seceding  con- 
vention acted  with  unanimity.  It  adopted  the  majority 
report  made  at  Charleston,  and  nominated  Breckenridge 
of  Kentucky,  an  extreme  pro-slavery  man  and  secessionist, 
for  President.  The  original  convention,  after  the  two  se- 
cessions, nominated  Douglas  with  but  little  opposition,  but 
it  nominated  for  Vice-President  Mr.  Johnson  of  Georgia, 
whose  pro-slavery  and  secessionist  principles  were  as  ex- 
treme as  those  of  any  man  in  the  South — who  had  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  the  new  dogma,  the  sacredness  of  slave 
property,  and  of  the  principle  that  capital  everywhere 
should  own  labor.  In  fact,  the  Douglas  section  of  the 
Democracy  were  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  a 
dogma  which  would  ruin  the  party  at  the  North,  but  would 
go  as  far  as  possible  short  of  that,  and  hoped  to  satisfy  the 
South  by  nominating  a  Vice-President  of  the  most  extreme 
school. 

In  the  canvass  of  1860  the  Republican  party  went  before 
the  country  united  on  its  platform  and  its  candidate.  The 
Democratic  party  was  divided  as  to  both.  In  every  North- 
ern State  it  had  two  organizations;  and  although'Douglas 
in  those  States  had  a  much  larger  vote  than  Breckenridge, 
yet  the  latter  had  votes  enough  to  give  the  electoral  vote 


of  several  States  to  Lincoln  in  which  he  had  not  an  :il><n- 
lutc  majority,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  electoral  votes 
of  all  the  free  States  except  three  in  New  Jersey.  Douglas 
received  but  twelve  votes  in  all — three  from  New  Jersey,  ii 
free  State,  and  nine  from  Missouri,  a  slave  State.  The 
Bell  and  Everett  ticket  received  the  votes  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee.  Breckenridge  received  by  great 
majorities  the  votes  of  all  the  other  slave  States.  This 
result  gave  the  Presidency  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  Still,  in  the 
popular  vote,  counting  Douglas,  Breckenridge,  and  Bell 
as  against  him,  he  was  in  a  minority  of  nearly  1,000,000 
votes,  and  the  Republicans  had  failed  to  obtain  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  Democrats  held  the 
Senate  by  a  very  large  majority;  and  there  was  but  one 
Republican  upon  the  Supreme  bench,  and  the  majority  of 
the  court  were  slave-holders. 

As  soon  as  the  election  of  Lincoln  was  announced,  South 
Carolina  took  steps  for  secession.  On  Dec.  17  her  legis- 
lature adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession  unanimously,  and 
her  course  was  followed  rapidly  by  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  who 
organized  a  confederation  of  sovereign  States,  and  by  the 
time  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration,  on  Mar.  4,  1861,  all 
the  Gulf  States  had  seceded,  and  the  remaining  slave 
States  were  in  a  critical  condition,  acting  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  State  sovereignty  and  the  right  of  secession,  but 
doubting  the  policy  or  justification  of  exercising  the  right 
at  this  time. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  an  interval  of  nearly  four 
months  between  the  popular  election  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  President  elect,  and  during  those  four  months, 
while  the  secessionists  were  organizing  their  military  ami 
political  system  with  the  utmost  energy  and  seizing  the 
forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and  depots  of  the  government 
within  the  slave  States,  the  protection  of  the  Union  was 
left  to  Pres.  Buchanan  and  his  cabinet  and  a  Democratic 
Senate  and  House,  all  whose  sympathies  were  strongly 
with  the  South.  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  de- 
moralized condition  to  which  the  slave-power  had  reduced 
the  Democratic  party  than  the  action  of  the  President  and 
hia  cabinet.  In  his  message  to  Congress  of  Dee.  4,  1860, 
he  took  the  position  that  the  government  had  no  power  to 
coerce  a  State  by  measures  of  war;  that  the  republic  ex- 
ecutes its  laws  as  a  part  of  civil  government,  and  has  the 
aid  of  its  militia  and  army  and  navy  for  that  purpose  in 
the  way  of  suppressing  insurrections  and  tumults  and 
protecting  public  property ;  but  that  if  the  people  of  a 
State  declared  their  independence  and  organized  them- 
selves with  such  force  and  numbers  that  war-measures  be- 
came necessary,  it  was  not  competent  for  the  republic  by 
any  form  or  method,  legislative  or  executive,  to  make  war 
upon  one  of  its  own  States.  His  attorney-general,  Mr. 
Black,  gave  him  an  official  opinion  to  that  effect  previously 
to  the  message.  This  left  the  government  in  a  ludicrous 
and  contemptible  position  of  helplessness;  nor  was  this 
all.  The  secretary  of  war  had  been  for  many  months 
transferring  munitions  of  war  of  all  descriptions  from  the 
arsenals  at  the  North  to  those  at  the  South,  so  that  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the  South  by  simply  seizing 
these  arsenals  was  fully  supplied  with  the  materials  of 
war,  while  the  arsenals  at  the  North  were  nearly  stripped ; 
and  the  secretary  of  the  navy  had  been  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  secessionists  by  leaving  a  large  number  of 
the  best  ships  in  the  Southern  navy-yards,  and  sending 
nearly  all  the  other  available  ships  to  remote  stations  at 
various  parts  of  the  world  after  the  danger  of  civil  war 
became  imminent,  and  by  accepting  the  resignations  of 
Southern  officers,  who  were  openly  engaged  or  about  to 
engage  in  the  rebellion,  without  any  inquiry  or  any  at- 
tempts to  hold  them,  and  allowing  them  to  draw  their  full 
pay,  some  of  these  officers  in  their  letters  of  resignation 
announcing  their  new  positions.  The  secretary  of  war 
resigned  and  joined  the  rebellion  ;  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  being  a  Northern  man,  held  office  under  censure 
until  the  end  of  the  administration,  and  retired  to  private 
life.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  a  secessionist,  and 
resigned  to  join  the  rebellion,  and  his  successor,  a  Mr. 
Thomas,  disapproved  of  all  coercive  measures,  and  soon 
resigned.  The  secretary  of  the  interior  also  resigned  from 
disapproval  of  coercive  measures.  No  attempts  whatever 
were  made  to  arrest  persons  who  were  openly  at  Washing- 
ton engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  re'signed  their  seats  to  go  and  take  part  in  the 
rebellion,  announcing  themselves  as  no  longer  citizens  of 
the  republic,  but  of  the  new  Confederacy  in  arms,  and  re- 
mained in  Washington  during  their  convenience  without 
any  objections  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

In  the  period  of  time  between  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  end  of  Buchanan's  administration  un- 
ceasing efforts  were  made  to  effect  what  was  called  com- 
promise. These  took  various  forms,  and  received  a  good 
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deal  of  support  from  the  fears  of  people  and  the  extreme 

reluctance  to  see  cither  ;i  severance  of  the  Union  or  a  ci\  il 
wur  for   its   preservation.      lint  all  these  proposed  compro- 

mises  which   there   Was    any   chance    ol'    tllC    Sollth's    ;i 

ing  were  surrenders  on  the  part  of  the  North  :tn<l  of  the 
government.  They  rccciicd  their  chief  support  IrMin  the 
border  State  men,  in.  I  (|ilile  ready  for  secession.  frum  those 
who  supported  I  lie  lie!  I  and  Kverett  ticket,  ulld  from  Xnrth 
ern  licmoci-at-.  The  lew  iiitcriinees  from  tlie  I're-ident 
elect  showed  tli.it  he  was  immovable  in  the  positinn  that 
the  republic  mii.-t  not  purchase  the  right  to  go  on.  however 
slight  might  In-  the  terms  rei|iiired.  ami  the  He|>ublican 
parly  -t  .....  1  linn  in  the  same  position.  The  retirement  of 
the  members  from  the  seceded  States  reilm-dl  the  streui:th 
of  the  Democratic  party  so  far  that  no  measures  could  he 
carried  through  Congress  favoring  any  concession  to  the 
slave  power.  An  article  upon  the  Republican  party  only. 
does  not  justify  the  following  out  of  the  history  of  thc-c 
various  attempt  at  c<inipronii-o  made  in  Congress  and  by 
the  peace  convention-,  nnne  of  which  were  carried  out  to 
success.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  two 
parlies  in  the  country  was  this:  The  secessionists  for  the 
last  fix  years  had  acted  with  the  I  icmoenitic  party,  and 
received  its  highest  honors.  The  whole  political  force 
which  carried  the  first  eight  States  into  rebellion  may  bo 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Democratic  party,  al- 
most if  not  quite  without  an  exception.  In  the  States  that 
finally  seceded  and  formed  the  Confederacy  which  carried 
on  the  civil  war,  it  is  not  known  there  was  one  man  en- 
gaged who  had  ever  professed  to  be  a  Republican.  Those 
Southern  men  wl  .....  pposed  secession,  and  joined  in  it  with 
the  most  reluctance,  were  for  the  most  part  members  of  the 
old  Whig  party,  and  voted  for  the  Bell-Everett  ticket  in 
I860.  The  hcmocrats  in  Congress  during  the  four  months' 
interval  —  which  might  almost  bo  called  an  interregnum  — 
between  the  election  and  inauguration  of  Lincoln  almost 
without  exception  passed  concessions  to  the  slave-power 
as  a  means  of  drawing  them  back  into  the  Union,  and  the 
Democrats  in  the  cabinet,  in  Congress,  and  in  leading  posts 
of  influence  in  the  press  and  before  the  people,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  sustained  the  view  of  the  President  that 
war-measures  could  not  be  used  to  coerce  a  State,  and  ac- 
quiesced in.  if  they  did  not  approve,  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  taking  no  proceedings  against  individuals 
avowedly  engaged  in  both  military  and  civil  measures  for 
separating  the  republic.  The  Republican  party,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  substantially  unanimous  in  refusing  any 
concessions  to  the  slave-power,  and  in  asserting  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  government  to  put  down  the  rebellion  by 
force  of  arms,  and,  if  the  power  of  the  rebels  required  it, 
by  war-measures  on  sea  and  on  land,  and  in  insisting  upon 
the  unconditional  inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  in- 
stitution of  his  government. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  on  Mar.  4,  1S61,  under  the 
rotection  of  careful  military  preparations  superintended 
y  Gen.  Scott.  His  inauguratory  address  was  of  the  most 
conciliatory  character.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  before  his  nomination  he  had  declared  his  conviction 
that  the  republic  had  no  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
interfere  with  slavery  within  States  in  which  it  existed; 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  have  such  a  right  acquired  ;  and 
that  he  believed  in  the  right  of  reclaiming  fugitive  slaves, 
and  was  willing  to  support  proper  legislation  for  the  pur- 
pose j  and  to  the  fact  that  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
party  declared  the  inviolability  of  the  right  of  each  State 
to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  institutions.  He 
made  no  threats  of  the  use  of  war-powers,  expressed  his 
determination  to  execute  the  laws  and  protect  the  pub- 
lic property  in  every  State,  if  resident  citizens  could  be 
found  to  hold  office  and  execute  its  duties,  by  aid  of  the 
militia  and  ordinary  military  force.  He  made  an  earnest 
and  effective  appeal  to  the  States  engaged  in  secession  not 
to  allow  things  to  go  beyond  such  a  stage,  without  threat- 
ening what  might  be  done  if  such  a  stage  were  passed. 

When  the  State  of  South  Carolina  on  Apr.  12,  1861, 
opened  fire  upon  Fort  Sumter  and  reduced  it  by  siege  of 
thirty-four  hours,  and  the  act  was  approved  by  the  entire 
Confederacy,  and  the  Confederacy  adopted  the  policy  of 
reducing  to  its  possession  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
U.  S.  government  within  its  limits  by  military  force,  and 
had  organized  a  complete  civil  and  military  government, 
declared  its  independence  of  the  U.  S.,  and  its  determin- 
ation to  treat  any  attempt  by  force  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  U.  S.  or  to  reclaim  the  property  of  the  U.  S.  within  its 
limits  as  a  hostile  invasion  and  an  act  of  war,  the  Repub- 
lican administration  came  to  the  conclusion  that  war  dc 
facto  existed  in  those  parts  of  the  U.  S.  possessed  by  the 
rebels,  and  that  this  state  of  war  must  be  met  by  the 
necessary  corresponding  exercise  of  war-powers  on  our 
part. 

The  history  of  the  war  is  recent  and  familiar.     We  deal 
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here  only  with  the  political  questions  involved  as  they 
bear  upon  the  hi-tory  of  the  Republican  party. 

There  was  a  small  portion  of  the  Republican  party,  rep- 
rc-enlcd  by   Mr.  tim-ley  of  the  New    \ork    Trilmuf.  which 

was  willing  to  see  the  seceding  States  left  to  their  inde- 
pendence. This  feeling  aro-e  from  no  doubt  as  to  the 
powers  of  the  government,  but  from  their  humanitarian 
and  peace  principles,  their  reluctance  to  see  the  country 
sulijer-ted  to  civil  war.  and  their  inclination,  as  doctrinaire 

radicals,  to  yield  to  the  e\presM-il  opinion  of  clear  major 
ilics  in  any  section  of  the  country.  Hut  after  war  began, 
and  the  country  was  completely  embarked  in  it.  they  .-us- 
taincd  the  administration,  'file  <!  arrisonian  abolitim 
as  peace-men,  could  not  approve  the  war,  and  as  it  \\.ts 
not  waged  for  the  purpose  ot  abolishing  slavery  within 
tin-  State-,  they  could  not  approve  its  object,  and  while 
between  the  contending  parties  their  sympathies  would  be 
anain  t  the  slave-holder-,  they  for  the  most  part  denounced 
the  administration.  I'nr  their  influence  upon  the  politics 
of  the  country  was  small. 

The  position  in  which  this  state  of  things  left  the 
Northern  Democrats  was  extremely  embarrassing.  The 
rebel  leaders  had  been  the  leaders  of  their  party,  their 
political  and  personal  friends,  the  controllers  of  their  ad- 
ministrations, and  their  favorite  candidates.  They  had 
asserted  repeatedly,  and  were  educated  to  believe  as  true, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolves  of 
IT'.ir-dS,  and  their  inclination  was  to  believe  that  the 
logical  result  of  those  resolves  was  a  legal  right  in  the 
State  to  secede,  or  at  all  events  to  throw  great  doubt 
upon  the  question  whether  the  government  could  <• 
by  war-powers  States  which  had  acted  with  such  vast 
majorities.  For  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  the 
Democratic  party  had  denounced  the  Free-Soil  and 
Republican  platforms  as  unconstitutional  and  unjust  to 
the  South  and  perilous  to  the  Union,  and  had  gradually 
slid  into  a  practice  of  denouncing  all  anti-slavery  action 
in  politics  and  defending  or  apologizing  for  slavery  and 
its  political  attitude.  It  was  inevitable  that  great  num- 
bers of  them  sympathized  a  good  deal  with  the  rebellion, 
some  openly  and  throughout,  and  others,  disapproving  the 
actual  secession,  considered  it  entirely  natural  and  excu- 
sable in  view  of  the  accession  of  Republicans  to  power.  It 
was  still  more  difficult  for  them  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
an  actual  war  levied  by  the  government  under  Republican 
auspices  against  the  seceding  slave  States.  Not  only  they, 
but  some  leading  men  among  the  Republicans,  found  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  men  whom  we  claimed  as 
citizens  of  the  republic,  owing  it  allegiance  and  guilty  of 
treason  in  their  rebellion,  should  at  the  same  time  be  publio 
enemies,  receiving  the  same  treatment  which  belligerents 
and  prisoners  of  war  are  entitled  to  in  wars  between  differ- 
ent nations;  and  how  it  could  be  that  territory  which  we 
claimed  to  be  of  right  a  part  of  the  republic  should  at  the 
same  time  be  enemy's  territory;  and  how  a  government 
could  be  engaged  in  an  actual  war,  to  be  recognized  as  such 
by  foreign  powers,  with  its  own  citizens,  and  be  blockad- 
ing its  own  ports.  So  extensive  was  this  mystification 
that  although  we  had  established  the  blockade  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  law  of  nations,  and  claimed  the  right  to  stop 
and  search  neutrals  on  the  high  seas — powers  which  can 
be  only  exercised  in  time  of  war — and  the  Confederacy 
had  declared  war  to  exist,  there  was  widespread  indigna- 
tion when  it  became  known  that  Circat  Britain  and  Franco 
recognized  a  de  facto  condition  of  belligerency  between 
the  two  parties.  These  difficulties  were  a  good  deal  cleared 
up  by  the  decision  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  U.  S.  in  the 
prize  cases  (2  Black's  Hep.  635).  The  court  held  unani- 
mously that  there  might  be  a  condition  of  war  de  facto 
between  a  government  and  an  opposite  belligerent  power 
composed  of  its  own  citizens  and  contending  for  the  pos- 
session of  its  own  territory ;  that  in  the  present  case  the 
state  of  things  was  not  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  to  effect 
any  purpose  within  the  government,  but  was  the  case  of 
the  organization  of  a  complete  government,  capable  of 
performing  all  the  functions  of  a  government,  intended  to 
be  permanent  and  entirely  independent  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
claiming  rightful  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  territory  it 
had  marked  out  for  itself,  and  the  rightful  allegiance  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  that  territory,  and  having  numbers  and 
territory  and  ports  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  war 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  by  sea  and  on  land ;  that  war 
was  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  law,  and  the  state  of 
things  was  one  of  war  de  facto  ;  that  war  being  an  appeal 
to  force,  the  status  of  persons  and  of  territory  was  also  a 
question  of  fact,  and  territory  in  the  actual  occupation  of 
the  enemy  was  for  the  time  being,  and  in  the  sense  of  the 
laws  of  war,  enemy's  territory,  and  the  property  of  persons 
residing  in  that  territory  was,  for  the  time  being,  enemy's 
property  ;  and  that  while  the  war  existed  the  line  of  enemy's 
territory  was  not  to  be  determined  by  the  civil  law  of  the 
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XJ.  S.,  nor  by  the  pretended  ordinances  of  secession  or  the 
civil  boundaries  of  the  seceded  States,  but  was  simply  the 
line  of  bayonets.  Upon  these  principles  they  upheld  the 
right  of  the  republic  to  maintain  a  blockade  valid  under 
the  law  of  nations  of  ports  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  make  capture  on  the  high  seas  of  vessels  and  oar- 
goes  belonging  to  persons  residing  within  enemy's  territory, 
as  above  defined,  as  prize  of  war,  without  inquiry  into  the 
opinions  or  conduct  of  the  owners,  and  without  civil  or 
criminal  processes  of  law.  As  six  of  the  nine  judges  were  j 
Democrats,  this  opinion  had  great  weight  with  the  party  ;  j 
and  the  question  upon  which  the  court  divided,  five  against 
four — the  right  of  the  President  to  use  war-powers  in  a 
civil  contest  without  an  antecedent  act  of  Congress — was 
no  longer  a  practical  question,  the  act  having  been  passed. 

The  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  the  call  of  the  President 
for  volunteers,  and  the  instant  march  of  the  Massachu- 
setts regiments  through  the  great  cities  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  the  relief  of  the  capital,  and  the  attack 
upon  those  regiments  as  they  went  through  Baltimore,  in 
which  many  were  killed,  had  an  electric  effect  upon  the 
country,  and  especially  it  may  be  said  upon  the  very  lowest 
classes  in  the  great  cities,  and  unexpectedly  upon  that 
vast  Irish  vote  of  New  York  which  had  given  the  great 
strength  to  the  Democratic  party.  They  rose  with  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Union,  compelled  those  Democratic  news- 
papers which  had  been  reluctant,  to  unfurl  Union  Hags,  and 
o\  crawed  those  of  their  political  leaders  who  had  opposed 
the  war. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  war  little  was  heard  of 
party  strife  at  the  North,  but  the  war  dragged  on,  the 
Union  forces  gained  few  successes  and  met  with  many 
defeats,  the  expenses  of  the  war  over  so  vast  a  territory, 
ami  of  the  maintenance  of  the  largest  commercial  block- 
ade ever  known  in  history,  were  enormous;  the  debt  was 
raj. idly  increasing,  taxation  became  onerous,  and  paper 
money,  which  had  been  made  legal  tender,  was  depreciat- 
ing in  an  alarming  manner;  volunteering  subsided,  the 
use  of  the  militia  of  the  States  was  impracticable,  the 
largest  bounties  failed  to  call  forth  sufficient  recruits,  and 
the  government  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  conscrip- 
tion :  and  the  Jinbeng  cnrptm  was  suspended  and  disloyal 
citizens  were  held  in  imprisonment.  The  natural  result 
of  this  state  of  things  was  censure  of  the  government  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  war.  The  Democratic  j  tarty  began 
to  reorganize  itself,  and  to  fall  into  the  posture  of  political 
opposition — not  avowedly  to  the  war  itself,  but  to  the 
method  and  motives  of  the  government  and  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  This  spirit  increased  in  the  party  until  at  last 
the  contests  at  the  ballot-box  were  a  good  deal  to  the  same 
purpose  with  those  upon  the  field  —  viz.  to  determine 
whether  the  war  should  be  fought  through  and  the  national 
authority  established  by  force  of  arms  over  tho  whole 
Union,  or  whether  it  should  be  abandoned,  and  either  tho 
independence  of  the  seceding  States  be  recognized,  or 
such  concessions  bo  made  to  them  by  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  and  otherwise  as  would  induce  them  to  re- 
maiu  in  the  Union. 

The  act  for  conscription  was  passed  in  Mar.,  1S63.  A 
suit  was  brought  in  Pennsylvania  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  act.  Three  of  the  five  judges  of  the  State 
supreme  court  were  Democrats,  and  united  in  an  opinion 
that  not  only  this  conscription  act,  but  conscription  in  any 
form  for  adding  troops  to  the  army,  was  unconstitutional. 
The  ablest  of  these  judges,  Woodward,  was  nominated  by 
the  Democrats  for  governor,  and  it  was  perfectly  under- 
stood that  if  he  was  elected  the  conscription  would  be  re- 
sisted in  Pennsylvania.  The  great  importance  of  this 
central  State,  and  the  fear  that  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, under  Democratic  governors,  would  take  the  same 
course,  made  tho  Pennsylvania  election  of  1863  the  most 
important  State  election  during  the  war.  But  after  a  very 
severe  struggle,  in  which  public  speakers  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union  took  part,  Woodward  was  defeated  by  a  decis- 
ive majority,  and  Gov.  Curtin,  an  energetic  and  loyal 
man,  was  elected.  At  the  same  time  a  Republican  was 
elected  to  the  supreme  court  in  tho  place  of  a  Democrat 
\\imst!  term  had  expired,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  was 
reversed.  This  result  put  an  end  to  the  attempts  to  nullify 
the  conscription  by  judicial  proceedings.  But  when  the 
conscription  was  first  put  in  force  there  were  mobs  in 
many  of  the  cities,  and  in  New  York  the  mob  held  pos- 
session of  large  parts  of  the  city  for  several  days,  threat- 
ening the  offices  of  Republican  newspapers  and  tho  houses 
and  lives  of  leading  Republican  citizens,  and  was  sup- 
pressed only  after  considerable  slaughter,  by  U.  S.  troops 
and  parts  of  the  volunteer  militia  of  the  city.  Democratic 
politicians  and  newspapers  of  the  lower  order  were  charged 
with  inciting  these  mobs. 

In  the,  spring  and  summer  of  1804  a  portion  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  known  as  the  War  Democrats,  agreed  to  sup- 


port the  re-election  of  Lincoln  and  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  They  were  not,  however,  very  numerous,  and  when 
the  Democratic  national  convention  was  held  at  Chicago  in 
Aug.,  1804,  the  policy  of  the  party  was  clearly  proclaimed. 
The  platform  declared  the  war  to  be  a  failure — that  there 
must  be  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  with  a  view 
to  calling  a  convention  of  all  the  States  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution upon  a  new  basis  of  a  federal  union  of  the  States. 
Although  the  language  was  cautious  there  was  no  mis- 
understanding its  meaning.  The  war  must  be  abandoned 
as  a  failure  and  as  having  been  unjust,  and  the  rebel 
States,  acknowledged  to  be  victorious  and  in  the  right,  wore 
to  take  part  in  the  convention  which  should  alter  the  Con- 
stitution in  such  manner  as  should  be  acceptable  to  them. 
Such  a  platform  proposed  in  1801  or  18(32  would  have 
ruined  at  once  all  public  men  who  supported  it,  but  the 
state  of  affairs  was  very  low,  the  conscription,  the  increas- 
ing debt,  the  heavy  taxation,  the  depreciation  of  the  paper- 
money,  the  dreadful  waste  of  life  in  battle  and  by  disiM -••, 
the  long  period  without  any  decisive  military  results  for 
the  Union,  and  the  internal  troubles  arising  from  civil 
arrests  for  disloyal  conduct  and  the  suspension  of  tho 
privilege  of  fmbeaa  corpus,  all  combined  to  give  this  plat- 
form a  probable  chance  of  uniting  the  entire  Democratic 
party  in  its  support.  The  candidate  was  Gen.  McClejlan. 

The  Republican  executive  committee,  desirous  to  make 
the  support  of  the  war  as  little  a  matter  of  party  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  include  the  War  Democrats,  called  a  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore  under  the  name  of  the  Union  national 
convention,  and  invited  to  it  all  persons  Irrespective  of 
party  "  who  desired  the  unconditional  maintenance  of  the 
Union,  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  existing  rebellion,  with  the  cause 
thereof,  by  vigorous  war."  The  platform  insisted  that 
there  should  be  no  compromise  with  the  rebels,  and  that 
tlic  war  should  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor  to  the 
complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion;  denounced  slavery 
as  its  cause,  and  recommended  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution abolishing  and  prohibiting  slavery  in  all  tho 
States,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  rcnominated  by  a  unanimous 
vote. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Republican  party  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  was  cautious  and  abstinent  in  the  extreme. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a  resolution  passed  Congivs 
by  very  large  majorities  to  the  effect  that  the  war  was  not 
prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery  within 
the  States,  and  the  rebels  were  assured  that  if  they  re- 
turned to  their  allegiance,  while  we  should  insist  upon  tho 
freedom  of  the  Territories,  the  right  of  the  States  to  st-ttlu 
the  question  for  themselves  should  be  respected  :  and  when 
a  voluntary  return  of  the  States  in  rebellion  WHS  no  longer 
to  be  looked  for,  it  was  not  until  Apr.,  1802,  that  slavery 
was  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  nor  until  June, 
1804,  that  the  Fugitive-Slave  laws  were  repealed.  In  our 
military  operations  great  care  was  observed  not  to  incite 
insurrections  among  the  slaves,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
the  policy  was  adopted  of  treating  slaves  who  came  into 
our  possession  as  contraband  of  war,  and  so  not  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  masters.  On  Sept.  22,  1862,  Prcs.  Lincoln 
issued  his  famous ''proclamation  of  emancipation."  as  it 
was  called.  The  emancipation  was  to  take  effect  upon 
Jan.  1,  following,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  promised  to 
recommend  to  Congress  to  grant  compensation  to  any 
slave  States  not  then  in  rebellion  which  should  abolish 
slavery  within  their  limits.  It  declared  that  on  Jan.  1, 
following,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  in  any  State  which 
should  be  then  in  rebellion  should  be  then  and  for  ever 
after  free.  On  Jan.  1,  1863,  no  State  having  withdrawn 
from  the  rebellion,  he  issued  his  second  proclamation,  des- 
ignating the  States  and  parts  of  States  in  rebellion,  and 
ordering  and  declaring  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  in 
such  regions  are  and  shall  be  free,  and  pledging  the  gov- 
ernment to  maintain  their  freedom  ;  and  on  this  measure, 
he  said,  "  I  invoke  the  considerate  judgment  of  mankind 
and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God." 

This  celebrated  proclamation  professed  to  be  **"a  neces- 
sary war-me;isure,"  and  to  be  done  "  by  virtue  of  the  power 
in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chicf  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  U.  S.  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion;"  and  the 
phrase  was  used,  "  I  do  order  and  declare."  Still,  both 
proclamations  were  signed  by  him  as  President  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  secretary  of  state.  As  an  act  by  a  Pres- 
ident in  his  civil  capacity  it  was  of  no  effect.  If  it  was 
an  act  of  legislation,  it  was  void,  for  the  President  has  no 
power  to  make  general  laws,  either  in  time  of  war  or  peace. 
The  truth  is,  it  was  only  a  military  order  by  the  coin- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  U.  S.  As  such  it 
did  not  effect  the  emancipation  of  a  single  slave.  Yet  its 
language  assumed  to  do  that,  as  it  declared  all  slaves  in 
the  rebel  States  to  be  free  on  the  day  named.  As  a  military 
order  it  simply  established  a  policy  of  emancipation,  and 
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it  cllecteil  emancipation  only  M  far   a-   "ur  military  power 

;,M|.       I  mm    lli;it    lime    :tll    slaves    who    urn-,  or    who 

I   at  any  time  come,  ivithin   our  lints.  or  should  be 

u  territory  which   »a-  umliT  mir  actual   milit:i 

cupanry  mid  eontrol.  became   free.      Hut   slave-  within  the 

enemy'.-  territory  iiinl  in  the   enemy'.-    po--e--i,,n  could  not 

In-  emancipated   by    ]irn   ami   paper.        V'  doll'il    lln1  pn-itive 

l-lcr     allll      lilllLJllilL''1     "I       till-      proclamation      L';l\e      it      ;! 

r  cllect  on  tin-  popular    mind  mid    in  hi-tory.  luit    it- 

liaraeler  wa-    DO    more    than    ha-    iii-t    been  iletined. 

A-.  in  |  ic  lint  c,f  I  an.  at  Ihe  elo-e  c,l'  the-  war  the-  who  I, 

ten-it.. i  y  came    undcT   tin-    linn    military  occupation  .it'  the 

inili'lit.  iiinl    tin1   -t.itu-    "t'  »ar   was    held  to   continue 

llltliuilu'li  tin:    lighting  had    ceased,  every   -lave. lid    become 

:  at,  liiit    only  a-   unr  militiiry  power  c\ 

1  itself.  The  lllnililiiill  "t'  slavery  M  a  State  system 
iiinl  its  prohibition  in  the  future,  as  di.-tingni-hed  In. in  the 

c ncipnti f  imliviiliial    slave-,  was    a    matter   nf  civil 

'ition    nltiinati'ly  ctlcctcd   liy   tin   amendment  of  the 
Coii-t  it  ut  inn  nl'  t  hr   tj.  8. 

Tin'  Presidential  canvass  "I'  l*til  was  the  most  important 
•ret  held  in  tli«  country,  lln  ih.-  ,,m-  side  vva-  the  contin- 
uance of  the  war  to  the  full  re-toralion  of  the'  I'liion.  no 
compromise  with  the  rebels,  » ml  ultimately  the  extirpation 
of  .-lavcrv  throughout  the  I'liion.  On  the  other,  was  the 

l-iumcnt  of  the  war  us  a  failure,  ami  compromise  with 
the  rebels  on  terms  which  would  give  greater  strength  ami 
security  to  the  slave  power.  All  means  of  inllncm-ing 
public  opinion  were  exerted  to  the  utmost,  hut  the  election 
wa-  iletermineil  as  much  in  the  tiehl  as  in  the  t'oruni.  A 
M  of  the  Tnion  troops.  especially  in  the 

Soulii    west,  ami  the'  sternly  advance  of  I  i  runt  toward  Ricll- 
moml.  rai-e  I  the  hopes  of  ihe  people,  an  1  their  hopes  of 
were  He-publican  gains.      Tllo.se.  thilt  siistllineil  the 
,,,k    ti    them-.-lve-    in    eommon    speech    the   title   of 
"  I  nion  men."  ami  they  fasteneil  upon  their  opponents  the 
slang  phrase  of  "  I 'opperheail,"  of  accidental  origin,  but 
indicating  disloyalty  to  the  I'nion.     The  result  was  the 
ut'  Mr.  Lincoln  by  an  unprecedented  majority. 
He   had  the   electoral  vote  of  every  State   not  in  the  rebel- 
lion except  Kentucky  ami  Delaware,  which  had  been  slave 
Sine-,  ami    New    .lcr-e\      L'lj  electoral  votes  against  21, 
popular  vote  of  2,213,663  against  1,802,237.     In  the 

r.uglund  States.  Lincoln  had  337,073  votes  against 
l!i:;.816.  The  West  cm  free  Stetel  .nave  !>7s.l  Hi  for  Lincoln 
against  7."i  l.7d:!  for  .Mel.'lellan.  being  a  majority  of  only 
L'L'.':.i'i.")3  out  of  an  aggregate  of  1.7:::'..-':;.>.  The  .Middle 
Stales — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  ami  New  Jersey — whoso 
lo\  a  !l  v  to  the  war  after  the  government  had  adopted  a  ile 
ciiled  abolition  policy  always  hung  in  a  nearly  even  bal- 
ance, gave  Lincoln  a  majority  of  19,530  out  of  an  aggre- 
gate vote  of  1,432,14(5.  The  strength  of  the  Union  war 
party  lay  in  New  England,  which  gave  it  much  the  largest 
majority,  and  in  the  most  northerly  of  the  Western  States. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  Mid- 
dle Slates  the  native  American  rural  population  was  largely 
in  favor  of  Lincoln,  while  the  Democratic  vote  was  drawn 
very  considerably  from  the  Irish  population  of  the  great 

cil  ies.. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  war  in  the  spring  of 
1865,  and  the  kind  and  liberal  policy  proposed  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  toward  the  rebels,  seemed  to  instate  the  Republi- 
can party  in  the  good-will  and  respect  of  the  American 

people.  promising  it  along  tenure  of  power.  The  Thir- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohibiting  slavery 
in  the  U.  S.,  passed  the  Senate  in  Apr.,  1864,  by  a  vote  of 
38  to  I'),  '2  Democrats  voting  in  its  favor  and  6  against  it. 
and  the  Republicans  unanimously  in  its  favor.  When  it 
came  up  iii  the  House  in  June  following  it  reeeii 

against  6ti — less  than  the  necessary  two-thirds — only 
2  Democrats  voting  in  its  fa\or.  It  passed  the  House  in 
Jan.,  IXOj,  by  a  vote  of  1  111  against  56,  all  the  Republicans 
voting  for  it,  and  the  Democrats  voting  16  in  favor  and  56 
a-ainst.  Its  ratification  by  27  States  out  of  36  was  pro- 

chtinieil  on    I  toO,    I  S.   1  Sfi5. 

The  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  forty  days  after  his 
second  inauguration  threw  the  ";o\  eminent  into  the  hands 
of  Andrew  Johnson.  Johnson  was  a  native  of  the  South, 
sprung  from  the  lowest  olsuw,  without  early  education, 
but  with  frreat  vigor  of  mind  and  strength  of  will.  He 
had  licen  greatly  admired  at  the  Xorth  for  the  courage  of 
his  loyally  during  the  rebellion  and  for  his  speech  in  the 
Senate  in  1861,  which  was  a  powerful  onslaught  upon  the 
secessionists.  I'.nt  his  accession  to  power  resulted,  us  it 
did  with  John  Tyler,  in  a  separation  from  the  party  which 
elected  him.  The  cause  «a-  ditt'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  rebel  States,  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  "reconstruction."  There  was  quite  an  unsettled 
stale  of  opinion  as  to  reconstruction  running  through  the 
country.  The  state  of  things  to  be  dealt  with  was  unpre- 
cedented in  history,  principally  from  the  kind  of  sove- 


reignty which  attached  to  the  BUttt.  "m-  policy  r.-.-eivcd 
its  (ir-l  -dentine  announcement  from  a  mi  -icnil 

Mall,  ll.i-ton.  immediately  upmi  the  surrender  of  Lee. 
This  ha-  been  called  tbe-gra-p  of  war"  policy.  It  took 
the  ground  that  the  stain-  of  war  wlmi  i  for 

M,i,iiit.-d    b>    the   will  of  the 

rebel-,    nor   :i-    matter   of  law    by    the   ci--alion    ot    actual 
lighting:   an  1  a-   there  was   no  power  with  which  th" 
eminent    could    treat.    !!•  'us    of   war 

depended    upon    the   will   of  the  go\  eminent  :    that    the   teni 
tory  of  the  old  rebel  Sl:r  U  militaryoreiipalii.il. 

and  il-   inhabitant-    subject   to   mill'  .incut    until 

hi  I    .  .-.  enn-i-li  i. "I  U    -ale  to  allow  them 
to  rcori.'mii/e  their   State  goMTinm'nt-   and    n-iime   their 
place  and  function-  a-  parti  o!  the  republic:  that  th- 
eminent    had   a    right    to  make   such  term  lionn 

upon  their  readmi--ioii  into  political  L-OV  eminent,  not  in- 
i-on-isti  nt  with  the  Coii-lituliim.  a-  the  public  -alety  and 
welfare  required.  In  the  interval  Ihe-e  Stale-  were  to  bo 
under  military  gnternmcnt,  or  such  pnn  i-imial  ci\il  gov- 
ernment as  Cunirre-s  mi;rhl  permit.  This  was  jhe  \icw  ot 
the  matter  which  a  lar_'c  majority  of  the  Republican  parly 
adopted,  and  which  became  Ihe  bl  n-l  i  net  ion. 

Another    theory    entirely    rejected    the    policy    drawn    from 
it  war.     It  rested   upon   the  notion 

that  the  -tale  of  thing-  which  li  ail   i  -      >>  -1   wn.-    ill  the  V  iew 
of  constitutional  law  only  an  in-ui  i .  ct  ion.  and  that   i> 
a  war  only  in  so  far  as  its  dimensions  re-|nired  re-ort  to 
the  methods  of  war:  that  all  rights  drawn  from  war  •  • 
with  the  cessation  of  Im.-tililies  :  that  between  the  republic 
and  the  State-  lately  ill  rebellion  no  powei-  accrued  I 
L'.H  eminent  which  did  not  belong  to  it  under  civil  admin- 
i-t ration  :    that  each  State  when  it  tttttt  h"-'ililie-    had  a 
right  to  reorganize  itself  under  a  State  con-iitution  and 
resume  its  place  in  the  public  lystem  u  mutter  ef  right, 
and  that  its   Senators  and  representatives  were  entitled  to 
I,  subject  only  to  the  power 

given  to  each  branch  of  Congress  separately  to  pass  upon 
the  qualifications  of  each  new  member  as  an  individual. 
This  theory,  or  some  other  substantially  like  it,  was  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  Democratic  party.  The.  object  of  the 
politicians  of  that  party  was  to  reinstate  the  white  man's 
government  in  the  [ato  rebel  States,  leaving  them  to  deal 
with  the  negro  population,  the  lute  slaves,  as  they  saw  fit 
in  ic-pect  to  political  and  civil  rights,  not  violating  the 
Thirteenth  amendment  prohibiting  slavery. 

In  June,  1866,  the  resolution  was  adopted  to  submit 
Amendment  XIV.  to  the  people.  This  amendment  was 
vital  in  its  character.  Passing  by  its  forms  of  expression, 
the  substance  and  immediate  effect  would  bo  to  make  the 
frecdmen  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  the  several  Slat.,  in 
which  they  lived,  and  to  prohibit  any  State  from  abridging 
or  limiting  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens.  It 
left  each  State  to  regulate  the  right  of  voting,  but  if  a  State 
excluded  a  class  of  citizens,  it  lost  its  representative  and 
electoral  numbers  proportionately.  It  provided  that  no  per- 
son should  hold  office  under  the  U.  S.  or  any  State  who,  hav- 
ing taken  an  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.,  joined  in  the  rebellion  ;  but  Congress  might  remove 
this  civil  disability  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  branch. 
And  it  provided  that  neither  the  U.  S.  nor  any  State  should 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  or 
any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  slaves.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  by  the  States  went  very  slow- 
ly, and  was  generally  opposed  by  the  Democratic  party, 
and  it  was  not  until"  July,  1S68,  that  its  adoption  by  the 
requisite  number  of  States  was  proclaimed. 

The  Civil  Rights  act  of  1866  defined  who  should  be 
citizens,  so  as  to  include  the  frecdmen,  and  provided  severe 
penalties  against  any  persons  who  under  color  of  any  law 
or  ordinance  should  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  equal 
rights  or  subject  them  to  any  different  penalty  or  prohibi- 
tion from  those  to  which  whites  were  subjected  ;  gave  the 
Federal  courts  full  jurisdiction  under  this  act,  and  authorized 
the  employment  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  and  militia 
for  its  enforcement. 

The  struggle  between  Prcs.  Johnson  and  the  Republican 
Congress  was  mainly  over  the  Reconstruction  acts  of  1867. 
He  vetoed  the  act  of  Mar.  2,  1867,  but  it  was  pa--ed  over 
his  veto  by  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote,  the  Republicans 
having  more  than  two-thirds  of  each  branch,  the  greater 
part  of  the  former  slave  States  not  having  been  restored  to 
their  political  rights.  This  act  was  opposed  by  the  Demo- 
crats almost  unanimously.  The  chief  provisions  were  as 
follows  :  It  declared  that  there  was  no  legal  government  in 
ten  of  the  States,  and  it  divided  their  territory  into  mili- 
tary districts  and  put  them  under  military  government.  It 
provided  as  a  condition  of  restoration  that  a  convention 
should  be  called  in  each  State  to  adopt  a  constitution  ;  that 
in  electing  delegates  to  the  convention  all  male  citizens  of 
full  age  and  a  certain  term  of  residence,  and  irrespective 
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of  color,  should  be  entitled  to  vote  if  they  were  not  dis- 
franchised for  rebellion  or  felony.  If  the  convention  should 
adopt  a  constitution  which  should  provide  the  same 
rights  of  suffrage  and  holding  office  irrespective  of  color, 
and  it  should  be  adopted  by  the  people,  and  it  should 
be  approved  by  Congress,  and  the  State  organized  under 
it  should  adopt  the  pending  Fourteenth  amendment, 
its  Senators  and  Representatives  should  be  admitted  to 
Congress.  It  also  provided  that  none  should  be  delegates 
to  this  convention  or  vote  for  delegates  who  were  excluded 
from  the  right  of  holding  office  by  the  proposed  Fourteenth 
amendment.  All  State  governments  otherwise  organized 
were  permissive  only  by  Congress,  subject  at  all  times  to 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  U.  S.  The  amended  act 
of  Mar.  28,  1867,  established  a  registration  of  voters  in 
those  States,  and  required  every  person  before  entering 
upon  an  office  to  make  oath  that  lie  had  not,  after  having 
taken  an  official  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.,  engaged  in  rebellion  against  it.  Under  this  recon- 
struction system  of  1867,  and  the  Fourteenth  amendment 
adopted  the  next  year,  the  process  of  reconstructing  the 
rebel  States  went  slowly  on.  There  was  intense  dislike 
and  strong  suspicion  of  Pres.  Johnson  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Republican  party.  A  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  articles  of  impeachment  against  him, 
which  were  opposed  by  all  the  Democrats  and  a  small  but 
respectable  minority  of  the  Republicans.  Johnson  had  not 
united  with  the  Democrats  in  form,  and  his  cabinet,  in 
which  Mr.  Seward  remained,  was  still  composed  of  Repub- 
licans. The  trial  of  impeachment  before  the  Senate  was 
long  continued,  severely  contested,  and  produced  great  ex- 
citement throughout  the  country.  The  Republicans  had 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  but  a  sufficient  number 
of  them,  among  whom  Mr.  Fessenden  of  Maine  was  the 
leader,  refused  to  join  in  the  vote  for  conviction,  and  the 
requisite  two-thirds  were  not  obtained.  The  popularity  of 
the  impeachment  decreased,  and  at  the  end  of  Johnson's 
term  the  better  opinion  of  the  Republican  party  was  that 
the  impeachment  was  unwise  and  a  conviction  would  not 
have  been  justifiable. 

In  Feb.,  1800,  the  resolution  was  passed  for  the  Fifteenth 
amendment.  It  provided  that  neither  the  U.  S.  nor  any- 
State  should  abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  to  vote,  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 
This  completed  the  process  of  putting  the  colored  people 
throughout  the  country  on  the  same  basis  with  the  whites 
as  to  political  rights.  The  votes  upon  its  adoption  in  tho 
legislatures  of  the  several  States  were  almost  strictly  on  tho 
old  party  lines.  Several  of  the  rebel  States  had  by  this 
time  become  restored  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions  as 
States,  and  in  them  tho  freedmen,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, were  at  first  Republicans,  and  the  late  rebels  wero 
mostly  disfranchised ;  so  that  with  the  aid  of  these  States 
and  of  the  Republican  States  of  the  North  tho  amendment 
was  ratified  by  tho  requisite  majority,  and  its  adoption 
proclaimed  Mar.  .'JO,  1870. 

When  the  Presidential  election  of  1803  drew  near,  tho 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  amendments  had  been  adopted, 
the  Reconstruction  acts  had  been  in  force  more  than  a  year, 
and  all  the  rebel  States  except  three  had  regained  their 
right  to  take  part  in  the  election.  In  those  States  tho  j 
freedmen  almost  without  exception  voted  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  the  Northern  whites  who  had  taken  up  their 
residence  there  were  mostly  of  the  same  party,  so  that 
there  was  a  fair  chance  for  the  Republicans  carrying  somo 
of  those  States.  The  Republicans  were  in  the  main  agreed 
upon  their  platform,  whose  chief  feature  was  to  secure  the 
political  and  civil  equality  of  the  blacks  with  tho  whites 
by  constitutional  provisions;  to  carry  out  their  reconstruc- 
tion policy  according  to  the  acts  of  1867,  and  to  give  tho 
freedmen,  by  the  Civil  Rights  acts,  actual  protection  in 
defending  their  rights  through  the  courts  of  the  republic, 
with  the  aid  of  it<  marshal?,  and  when  necessary  of  its 
military  force.  The  Democratic  party  was  a  good  deal 
divided.  Slavery  having  been  abolished  and  a  political 
slave-power  become  impossible,  many  of  tho  Democrats 
wero  in  favor  of  an  entire  change  of  policy — of  accepting 
tho  situation,  and  confining  themselves  mostly  to  the  de- 
fence of  what  they  considered  the  State  Rights,  against  the 
growing  centralization  caused  by  the  war,  and  to  the  as- 
sertion of  the  policy  of  full  amnesty  at  once  for  the  rebel- 
lion, and  easier  terms  of  reconstruction  founded  upon  a 
higher  view  of  State  Rights  and  tho  theory  of  insurrection 
rather  than  war.  Another  portion  of  the  Democrats,  un- 
willing to  acquiesce  in  tho  state  of  things,  wished  to  keep 
tho  party  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  all  the  leading 
measures  of  the  Republicans  and  of  alliance  with  the 
whites  of  the  South.  The  moderate  party  prevailed  in  tho 
contest  upon  the  platform.  The  Democratic  candidate 
was  Mr.  Seymour  of  New  York,  and  the  Republican  was 
Gen.  Grant.  In  the  canvass  the  Republican 9  appealed  to 


the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  the  great  work  they  had 
achieved  in  carrying  the  country  through  the  war  success- 
fully, restoring  peace,  preserving  the  national  credit,  abol- 
ishing slavery,  and  securing  practical  freedom  and  equality 
throughout  the  land  ;  and  they  were  greatly  aided  by  the 
fact  that  their  candidate  was  the  successful  general-in-ehief 
of  the  war.  Gen.  Grant  was  elected  by  a  popular  vote  of 
3,012,833  against  2,703,249,  being  a  majority  of  a  little 
over  300,000  in  an  aggregate  vote  of  more  than  5,500,000. 
Of  the  former  slave  States,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  voted  for  Grant ;  Del- 
aware, Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Maryland  for 
Seymour;  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  had  no  vote; 
ami  Florida  chose  electors  by  its  legislature. 

During  the  four  years  of  Gen.  Grant's  first  administra- 
tion the  Republicans  had  a  decided  majority  in  each  branch 
of  Congress.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  government,  under 
the  immediate  control  of  Mr.  Fish,  had  been  peculiarly 
successful,  especially  in  the  great  Geneva  arbitration,  whose 
decision,  favorable  to  the  U.  S.,  was  received  some  two 
months  before  the  election.  The  domestic  policy  of  the 
party  was  unchanged,  but  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  had 
been  created  by  the  state  of  things  at  the  South.  The  late 
slaves,  put  suddenly  in  possession  of  political  power  bv  the 
disabilities  resting  upon  nearly  all  the  men  of  education, 
property,  and  political  experience  in  those  States,  showed 
themselves  ignorant,  fickle,  and  to  a  great  extent  corrupt- 
ible ;  and  while  there  were  some  honest  emigrants  from 
the  North,  large  numbers  of  Northern  men  of  low  morality 
had  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  high  or  lucra- 
tive office  through  the  votes  of  the  freedmen,  whom  they 
flattered  and  misled.  These  "carpet-baggers,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  causes  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
were  charged  by  the  Democrats  and  suspected  by  others 
of  making  the  utmost  of  the  hostility  between  blacks  and 
whites,  and  of  inventing  or  greatly  exaggerating  accounts 
of  outrages,  and  so  keeping  employed  the  military  forces 
of  the  government  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  of  the 
whites.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  worst  of  the  whites 
had  entered  into  a  horrible  conspiracy  known  as  the  "  Ku- 
Klux."  having  for  its  purpose  the  driving  out.  and  if  neces- 
sary the  assassination,  of  the  Republicans  from  the  North, 
and  the  complete  intimidation  and  silencing  of  the  blacks 
by  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  Democrats  contended 
that  the  best  remedy  was  universal  amnesty  and  restitu- 
tion, which  would  allow  the  whites  to  regain  the  political 
power  their  education  .and  experience  entitled  them  to,  and 
charged  the  Republicans  with  attempting  by  their  legisla- 
tion to  go  beyond  political  and  civil  equality,  and  to  force 
social  equality  of  the  blacks  upon  the  whites.  In  some  of 
the  States  the  new  regime  of  blacks  and  carpet-baggers, 
with  their  ignorance,  extravagance,  and  corruption,  had 
brought  about  intolerable  taxes,  debts  it  was  impossible  to 
pay,  and  political  bankruptcy.  The  amended  Civil  Rights 
acts  of  1870-71  were  certainly  extreme  measures.  Their 
purpose  was  to  secure  the  civil  rights  given  by  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  amendments,  but  the  methods  adopted 
;tnd  tin:  powers  brought  into  use  were  of  an  unprecedented 
character.  They  were  aimed  especially  at  any  attempts  or 
conspiracies  or  combinations  to  deprive  the  freedmen  of 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their  rights  of  voting  and  hold- 
ing office,  or  qualifying  themselves  for  civil  privileges  and 
equal  rights,  to  make  contracts,  and  be  parties  or  witnesses 
in  suits.  The  penalties  for  such  conduct  were  severe  ;  the 
powers  given  to  marshals  and  other  executive  officers  were 
extreme,  especially  the  authority  given  to  subordinates  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  troops  of  the  U.  S.  or  the  militia. 
They  also  provided  a  system  of  supervision  over  all  elec- 
tions for  Federal  officers,  more  or  less  under  the  control  of 
the  Federal  courts,  and  punished  with  severe  penalties  all 
violations  of  the  act.  The  definitions  of  what  might  con- 
stitute intimidation  or  obstruction  of  any  citizen  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  rights  were  certainly  very  comprehensive. 
The  Republicans  contended  that  these  extreme  measures 
were  rendered  necessary  by  the  extraordinary  state  of 
tilings  at  the  South,  and  the  great  peril  in  which  the  freed- 
men stood  in  their  anomalous  and  unprecedented  condi- 
tion. The  Democrats  answered  that  these  perils  were  ex- 
aggerated for  party  purposes,  and  were  increased  by  the 
Republican  policy  of  withholding  amnesty  and  oppressing 
the  white  race  for  the  benefit  of  the  blacks,  who  were  their 
political  supporters. 

A  domestic  question  of  great  importance  arose  out  of  our 
financial  condition  after  the  war.  The  act  authorizing  tho 
creation  of  the  debt  did  not  say  in  terms  that  the  bonds 
should  be  payable  in  coin,  and  several  politicians  of  tho 
less  scrupulous  and  more  adventurous  sort  started  the  no- 
tion that  it  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  in  the  depre- 
ciated paper-money  which  was  legal  tender  within  tho 
U.  S.  It  was  supposed  that  this  would  be  a  popular  pol- 
icy, as  the  debt  was  mostly  owned  abroad  or  by  capitalists 
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in  our  great  cities.  Sonic  of  the  politician-  weie  Repub- 
licans, and  on  the  other  hnnd  ninny  loading  Democrats 
advocated  tin-  payment  of  debt  and  Interval  in  the  gold 

and  silver   money  of  the   world  :    yet,   c iparing   the   two 

parties  it  was  e\ ident  th:it  the  Democratic  pally  furnished 
mil'-h  the  greater  |iortioll  of  tho-e  who  t'a  \  orcd  I  hi-  -eh  cine 

of  |i:n-|iiil  repudiation.  The  Democratic  platform  of  IM;S 
dtolarvd  that  the  national  debt,  when  not  in  terms  made 
pavable  ill  coin,  should  he  payable  ill  the  paper-money  of 
the  government,  and  reported  to  the  plau-iblc  phra-o  of 
"one  currency  for  lahorer  and  bondnolderj  soldier  HIM! 
capitalist."  Tlie  Republican  platform  declared  that  honor 
anil  pood  faith  rei|iiireil  that  the  debt  should  be  paid  in 
lance  not  only  with  the  letter,  but  with  the  spirit,  of 

the   laws   under  which    it    wn-   ilnieted,  and   denounced 

everything  in  the  nature  of  repudiation.       Vet    it 

Me    that    it    did    not,    say    in    terms    that    the    dollar-- 
named  in  the  bonds  meant  the  ..'old  or  silver  dollars  of  the 

world's  currency.     Still,  the  capitalists  had  more  confide 

in  the  Republican  party  than  in  the  Democratic  on  this 
point,  judging  from  indications. 

Another  dome-tic  ([uestion,  a  good  deal  outside  of  party 
lines  was  that  of  civil-service  reform.  The  "spoils'  sys- 
tem, treating  the  entire  civil  service  of  the  country  as  the 
pri/.c  to  the  victors  of  the  Presidential  election,  and  as  a 
means  of  maintaining  at  the  public  expense  a  body  of 
working:  clectinneerers  for  the  party  and  the  leading  poli- 
tician-, had  thoroughly  demorali/cd  that  service,  was  do- 
inorali/ing  Congress  and  high  otlice,  and  sapping  the  foun- 
dation of  our  popular  system.  The  wur,  the  debt,  the  in- 
crca-ed  taxation,  and  the  direct  taxes  and  imposts  had 
vastly  increased  tliis  army  of  otiii-c- holders,  and  added  to 
their  political  power  ami  their  opportunities  for  peculation 
und  extortion.  A  strong  public  sentiment  had  arisen  which 
demanded  such  a  reform  as  should  make  the  tenure  of  these 
offices  independent  of  political  opinions,  and  especially  in- 
dependent of  the  members  of  Congress  within  whoso  States 
or  districts  the  offices  lay,  and  secure  the  office  to  the  holder 
during  good  behavior,  though  limited  by  time.  In  1871, 
Congress  passed  a  resolve  authorizing  the  President  to 
prescribe  rules  for  admission  to  the  civil  service  which 
should  best  secure  fit  officers  and  promote  efficiency,  and 
made  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  President  to  appoint 
a  commission.  But  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  renounce  this  great  patronage 
which  was  practically  in  their  hands,  and  the  control  of 
which  gave  them  so  much  political  power  in  their  States 
and  districts :  and  accordingly  Congress  has  done  nothing 
upon  the  subject  except  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  do- 
ing something  upon  tne  President,  without  the  aid  of  any 
legislation.  In  this  shirking  of  duty  one  party  has  been 
about  as  much  in  fault  as  the  other.  The  "spoils"  sys- 
tem had  been  the  system  of  the  country  for  forty  years, 
and  there  was  no  interest  in  its  overthrow  except  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  at  large,  who  were  what  is  called  out- 
side of  politics.  Prcs.  Grant  in  1871-72  caused  an  inves- 
tigation by  a  commission,  anil  laid  down  certain  rules,  but 
the  deep  springs  could  not  bo  reached  without  legislation, 
and  the  departments  did  not  adhere  to  the  rules  in  stress 
of  politics  or  of  strong  personal  favor. 

Out  of  this  state  of  things  a  convention  of  what  was 
called  Liberal  Republicans  was  called  to  meet  at  Cincin- 
nati in  May,  1872.  It  was  necessarily  a  mass  convention, 
as  it  had  no  organized  party  behind  it  to  elect  delegates. 
Its  platform  was  a  pledge  not  to  reopen  the  questions  set- 
tled by  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  amend- 
ments and  the  system  of  reconstruction,  a  demand  for  the 
immediate  removal  of  all  civil  anil  political  disabilities  at 
the  South,  a  thorough  civil-service  reform,  and  the  speedy 
return  to  specie  payment.  The  candidate  the  convention 
intended  to  put  up  was  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  but 
at  the  last  moment  the  convention,  being  a  mass  conven- 
tion, was  captured  by  adroit  politicians  who  cared  nothing 
about  the  platform,  and  they  carried  the  nomination  of 
Jlr.  Horace  (ireeley.  This  was  practically  a  deathblow  to 
the  new  party.  But  the  Democratic  national  convention, 
conscious  that  they  had  little  or  no  chance  of  carrying  a 
candidate  against  both  Grant  and  Greclcy,  took  the  ex- 
traordinary course  of  nominating  Mr.  Greeley,  in  the  hope 
of  securing  the  votes  of  the  dissatislicd  Republicans,  al- 
though Mr.  (Jreeley  was  not  and  had  never  been  a  Dem- 
ocrat, but  the  earnest  advocate  of  opinions  and  measures 
as  opposite  to  theirs  as  possible.  Some  leading  Democrats, 
regarding  this  measure  as  unprincipled  and  dangerous, 
called  a  convention  and  nominated  .Mr.  Charles  O'Conor 
for  President  and  Mr.  John  Quinoy  Adams  for  Vice-Pres- 
ident.  Although  these  candidates  declined  to  stand,  they 
received  some  votes,  and  the  protest  a  good  deal  weakened 
the  Democratic  party  at  the  polls.  The  Republican  con- 
vention met  at  Philadelphia  in  June.  1S72.  It  repeated 
its  former  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  reconstruction  and 


civil   rights,  advocated  a  reform  in  the  civil  service,  so 

that  not  mil  for  party  or  candidate-  but  hone-ty  and 
capacity  should  be  the  tc-t  of  ollice,  and  declared  that  the 

people   cx| led    a  ipwdj    le-umption  of  specie  payment-. 

The    Democratic    paily    pledged    it-elf    not   to    reopen   the 

fjllr-tioii-    -ctlled     by    tile   three    amendments    to   the    Coli-li- 
tution,    hilt    demanded    immediate    |i'ino\al    id'  disahilit  ie-, 
and  denounced  the  Civil  Right-  hills  and  the  whole  e,,nr-e 
of  the  administration  at  the  South  as  tending  to  (be  • 
throw  of  State  Rights,  the  eentrali/.ation  of  power  at  \\ 
ington.  and  the  substitution  of  military  for  ciiil   gowm 

mcnt.      The  three  parties  agreed   in  demanding  s c  sort 

of  civil-sen  ice  reform,  but  the  Democratic  resol\e  on  that 
point  was  we.ik  and  eijnivocal.  They  all  agreed  in  Ia\or 
ing  a  speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  At  the  election 
lien,  tirant  received  :',,.".'.I7.»7M  \otc-.  and  I  ireeley  -'.>:!  I. l'7'.l 
being  a  majority  over  I  ireeley  of  702,991.  Of  the 
former  sla\e  State-,  Grant  received  the  votes  of  8,  and 

tireeley  of  6. 

During  the  second  administration  of  (ion.  cirant  the 
policy  of  what  is  called  "  inflation  "  meaning  the  is-ning 
of  more  paper-money  and  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
a  return  to  specie  payment — was  urged  by  certain  poli- 
ticians and  editors  and  by  popular  conventions.  The 
President  committed  himself  thoroughly  and  earnestly 
against  all  such  schemes  and  in  favor  of  a  specie  hasi-  Inr 
nt  and  business.  And  in  this  he  has  been  sustained 
by  his  cabinet,  a  considerable  majority  of  Republicans  in 

Congress,  and  by,  to  all  appcarai |,  •   decided  majority 

of  the  Republican  party.  Still,  a  tew  leading  Republicans 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  paper-money  theory. 
The  position  of  the  Democratic  party  on  the  subject  of  in- 
flation is  more  equivocal.  Of  its  State  convention-  in 
1875,  some  committed  themselves  to  the  inflation  policy, 
some  equally  to  specie  payment,  and  several  were  equivocal. 
No  Republican  State  convention  adopted  resolves  in  favor 
of  inflation,  a  few  were  equivocal,  but  far  the  greater  part 
supported  a  return  to  specie  payments  in  the  strongest 
terms.  These  facts,  the  unequivocal  position  of  Gen. 
Grant,  and  the  appearance  of  an  increased  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  inflationists  since  the  elections  of  1875, 
which,  secured  to  the  Democrats  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, give  rise  to  a  general  impression  that  a  return  to 
specie  payments  will  be  less  certain  under  a  Democratic 
than  under  a  Republican  administration  hereafter.  Yet 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Democratic  party  may 
not  return  to  the  position  respecting  bullion  which  it  held 
in  the  preceding  generation. 

No  progress  has  been  made  in  civil-service  reform,  for 
the  working  politicians  of  neither  political  party  seem  dis- 
posed to  take  it  up.  They  prefer  the  simplicity  and  power 
of  the  "spoils"  system,  in  which  they  were  educated.  A 
great  deal  of  pecuniary  corruption  has  been  developed  in 
public  life,  whether  political  or  civil.  This  is  attributed 
by  many  to  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  habits  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  fluctuations  in  the  values  of  everything 
caused  by  the  depreciated  paper-money.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  fairly  to  be  said  that  the  Republican  party  has 
not  attempted  to  conceal  the  misconduct  of  its  officers,  but 
has  itself  instituted  more  thorough  and  public  researches 
and  investigations  into  all  branches  of  administration  than 
have  ever  been  known  in  our  political  history. 

The  Republican  convention  of  1876,  for  the  nomination 
of  President,  met  at  Cincinnati  on  June  14.  It  was  an 
assembly  of  great  respectability  in  tho  character  and  dis- 
tinction of  its  members.  In  respect  to  its  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding it  made  one  change  of  value.  This  was,  that  after 
a  State  had  announced  its  vote  by  its  chairman,  it  should 
not  be  altered  except  to  correct  mistakes.  This  rule  pre- 
vents the  sudden  rush  that  sometimes  occurs,  under  excite- 
ment, in  favor  of  on  apparently  gaining  candidate.  A  vote 
of  the  convention,  passed  by  a  large  majority,  in  the  case 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  made  a  rule  for  that  con- 
vention that  a  delegate  had  a  right  to  have  his  vote 
announced  by  tho  chairman  of  his  delegation  and  counted 
in  the  ballot  when  he  differed  from  the  majority  of  his 
delegation,  although  all  the  delegates  from  his  State  were 
chosen  by  a  general  convention  of  his  State,  and  not  by 
districts,  and  that  general  convention  had  ordered  that  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  delegation  should  he  the  vote  of 
the  entire  delegation,  as  a  unit.  This  rule,  if  adhered  to 
in  future  conventions,  will  tend  to  diminish  the  vast  power 
held  by  the  leading  political  managers  in  the  great  .States. 

The  important  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously 
and  without  debate.  Tho  resolution  on  the  subject  of 
specie  payment  was  as  follows:  "Fourth.  In  the  first  act 
of  Congress  signed  by  Pros.  Grant  the  national  govern- 
ment assumed  to  remove  any  doubts  of  its  purpose  to  dis- 
eba  rge  all  just  obligations  to  public  creditors,  and  solemnly 
pledged  its  faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period  for  the  redemption  of  the  U.  S.  notes  in  coin. 
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Commercial  prosperity,  public  morals,  and  the  national 
credit  demand  that  this  promise  be  fulfilled  by  a  continu- 
ous and  steady  progress  to  specie  payment."    Tl 
service   reform  was  as  follows  :  "  Fifth.   Lndcr 


C. 

credit  demand  that  this  j 

'  "  That  on  civil- 
•  the  Consti- 
tution the  President  and  heads  of  departments  are  to  make 
nominations  for  office.  The  Senate  is  to  advise  and  consent 
to  appointments,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to 
ace-use  and  prosecute  faithless  officers.  The  best  interests 
of  public  service  demand  that  these  distinctions  be  re- 
spected— that  Senators  and  Representatives,  who  may  be 
judges  and  accusers,  should  not  dictate  appointments  to 
office.  The  invariable  rule  for  appointments  should  have 
reference  to  the  honesty,  fidelity,  and  capacity  of  the 
appointees,  giving  to  the  party  in  power  those  places 
where  harmony  and  vigor  of  administration  require  its 
policy  to  be  represented,  but  permitting  all  others  to  be 
filled  by  persons  selected  with  sole  reference  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  service  and  the  right  of  citizens  to  share  in 
the  honor  of  rendering  faithful  service  to  their  country." 
There  were  resolutions  in  general  terms  pledging  the  party 
to  the  permanent  pacification  of  the  South  and  the  protec- 
tion of  all  its  citizens  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  their 
rights.  The  only  other  resolution  of  much  significance  was 
on  the  public-school  system  :  ".SVu-ejiM.  The  public-school 
system  of  the  several  States  is  the  bulwark  of  the  American 
republic;  and,  with  a  view  to  its  security  anil  permanence, 
we  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.  forbidding  the  application  of  any  public  funds  or 
property  for  the  support  of  any  school  or  institution  under 
sectarian  control." 

On  the  seventh  ballot  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  governor  of 
Ohio,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Hon.  William  A. 
Wheeler  of  New  York  was  afterward  nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  both  known  to  be  thoroughly  in  favor  of  hard 
money  and  civil-service  reform,  to  which,  now,  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  strictly  committed. 

The  Republican  party  claims  to  have  been  the  party 
which  alone  effectually  resisted  the  progress  of  the  slave- 
power  and  staked  its  existence  upon  that  conflict.  It 
claims  to  have  saved  the  Territories  and  the  new  States 
for  freedom  ;  to  have  carried  on  successfully  the  largest 
civil  war  of  modern  {perhaps  of  any)  times ;  to  have  abol- 
ished the  most  powerful  and  deeply-rooted  system  of 
slavery  known  since  the  Middle  Ages;  to  have  recon- 
structed the  broken-up  governments  of  ten  State*,  pre- 
served the  public  faith  unbroken,  organized  the  public 
debt  and  commenced  its  steady  reduction,  disbanded 
peacefully  vast  armies  and  navies  and  led  back  the  coun- 
trv  t»  Ilie  ]i:iths  of  industry  and  peace;  and  to  have  done 
all  this  often  against  the  opposition  of,  and  oftcner  without 
effectual  aid  from,  their  political  opponents. 

KiciiAiin  II.  DANA,  Jn. 

Repudiation  [Lat.  repurliare,  to  "cast  off"],  an  act 
by  whieh  an  administration  declines  to  bo  bound  by  the 
debts  contracted  by  the  governments  which  have  preceilnl 
it.  In  European  history  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
a  government  annihilating  a  portion  of  its  debt  by  con- 
verting it  into  a  lower  denomination,  and  similar  instances 
have  occurred  in  Mississippi  and  Pennsylvania. 

Repul'sion  [Lat.  repellere,  to  "drive  back"],  that 
force  or  agency  inherent  in  matter  which  prevents  its  par- 
ticles from  coming  into  absolute  contact.  The  fact  that  all 
substances  contract  by  cooling,  or  that  certain  fluids  when 
mixed  have  less  volume  than  in  an  unmixed  state,  can  be 
explained  only  by  supposing  there  is  no  absolute  contact 
between  the  particles  of  which  the  substances  are  com- 
posed :  this  separating  power  is  generally  called  repulsion. 

Rcque'fla,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Valencia,  is  a 
handsome  and  prosperous  place.  P.  77U9. 

Re'quiem  [Lat.  accusative  of  reqnlex,  "rest"],  the 
first  word  of  the  Introit  of  the  mass  "  for  the  faithful 
dead"  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Hence,  the  terra 
designates  the  whole  mass  or  any  solemn  funeral  music. 

Requler'  (AUGUSTUS  JULIAN),  b.  at  Charleston,  S.  C., 
May  27,  1825,  of  French  parentage;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  1844;  was  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district 
of  Alabama  1853-01,  and  held  the  same  office  under  the 
Confederate  government.  Author  of  the  dramas  The 
Spanish  Exile  (1842)  and  3[arcu  Bozzaris  (1846),  of  a  ro- 
imim'c,  The  Old  Sanctuary  (Boston,  184G),  and  of  a  volume 
of  poems  (1860). 

Requisitions  [Lat.  requ!rere,  to  "seek  again"]  and 
Contributions,  in  the  international  laws  of  war,  have 
not  always  been  distinguished.  Calvo,  after  Do  (Jarden, 
draws  this  lino  between  them  :  that  a  aontribution  is  what 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  occupied  by  an  invading  army 
are  forced  to  pay  or  give  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from 
pillage,  while  a  >-f>/ni*iti<>n  is  the  denum'l  made  by  the  mil- 
itary authorities  that  the  inhabitants  shall  place  things, 


and  even  persons,  at  their  disposal.  There  is  no  absolute 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  words.  A  contribution  is  es- 
pecially a  payment  in  money,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  civil  government  in  the  occupied  district  or 
for  general  military  uses;  a  requisition  is  something,  as 
breadstuff's,  wagons  and  horses,  wood,  etc.,  needed  for  the 
subsistence  or  for  epeciul  uses  of  the  invading  army.  We 
call  them  all  requisitions,  and  lay  no  stress  on  any  ilN- 
crimination.  To  account  for  them,  especially  for  contri- 
butions, as  payments  for  exemptions  from  pillage,  is  ab- 
surd:  for  pillage  is  barbarous,  and  in  modern  warfare  the 
principle  is  that  war  is  not  waged  against  a  quiet  private 
person,  and  that  his  property  is  in  general  safe.  But  the 
necessities  of  an  army  of  occupation  for  food  and  clothing, 
as  well  as  the  immediate  needs  of  war,  and  outrages  done 
by  tirailleurs  and  by  people  without  any  license,  who  yet 
are  sympathized  with  by  the  district,  have  made  summary 
and  harsh  impositions  seem  just  and  necessary.  No  abso- 
lute rule  can  without  difficulty  be  laid  down,  and  the  tem- 
per of  a  commander,  the  false  information  he  receives  con- 
cerning the  plots  of  the  conquered  province,  will  sometimes 
give  rise  to  severities  of  a  deplorable  character. 

The  following  rules  will  express  what  the  regulations  of 
war  ought  to  be,  except  in  circumstances  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, or  where  severe  punishment  on  towns  or  communes  is 
called  for  by  their  conduct:  (1)  The  private  citizen,  nowise 
concerned  in  the  war,  is  not  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  and 
his  property  is  to  be  respected.  (2)  The  civil  government 
in  occupied  territory  must  go  on,  under  control  of  the  in- 
vading commander,  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 
For  this  end  taxes  must  be  raised  as  before.  (3)  Special 
services  for  the  army,  supplies  of  food,  and  other  necessa- 
ries ought  to  bo  paid  for  sooner  or  later,  ami  for  this  end 
receipts  should  be  given.  (4)  It  is  an  unjust  rule  to  make 
w:ir  pay  for  war.  Wrongs  ought  to  be  repaired  at  the 
making  of  a  peace.  (5)  For  penalties  on  a  town  or  dis- 
trict in  the  way  of  fines,  or  of  bodily  inflictions  on  a  prin- 
cipal inhabitant,  or  of  burning,  which  has  been  threatened 
even  in  quite  recent  times,  there  is  very  seldom  a  sufficient 
justification.  Nor  do  severe  requisitions  or  wholesale 
punishments  do  any  good.  Napoleon  in  his  Memoirs 
acknowledges  that  the  excesses  in  the  way  of  requisitions 
during  the  war  with  Spain  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
French  reverses  in  the  Peninsula. 

We  close  this  article  by  citing  some  modern  opinions  on 
this  important  but.  unhappily,  somewhat  indefinite  sub- 
ject: (1)  In  Tin*  ItiKti-nctions  fur  the  Annies  tif  the  U.  A", 
in  the  Field  the  rightfulness  of  seizing  private  property  is 
limited  to  cases  of  necessity,  and  the  spoliated  owner  is 
declared  to  be  entitled  to  a  receipt,  that  he  may  obtain  in- 
demnity. (Comp.  vol.  ii.  of  this  Cyclop.,  p.  1252,  col.  2.) 
(2)  Mass6  concedes  to  an  enemy  the  right  of  forcing  mer- 
chants or  others  to  supply  his  army  with  the  necessary 
prm  isions,  but  on  condition  of  purchasing  them  at  a  cer- 
tain price  determined  in  advance.  (3)  Heffter  is  more 
harsh.  According  to  him  (J  731  of  his  I ';;//,•<•/•<•.)  the 
enemy  can  impose  and  exact  contributions,  demand  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  ami  personal  services;  in  case  of  necessity 
or  resistance  can  even  take  them  by  force,  leaving  all  adjust- 
ments to  the  political  arrangements  of  the  future.  A  defi- 
nite limit  to  the  right  of  taking  cannot  be  laid  down,  for 
there  is  no  measure  of  rights  in  war.  (4)  Bluntschli  (ji 
053),  after  speaking  of  what  the  population  of  an  occupied 
province  ought  to  be  required  to  do  for  an  army  of  occu- 
pation, adds,  "All  these  services  furnish  ground,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  for  compensation.  AVe  must  distin- 
guish between  services  which  can  be  demanded  simply  on 
the  score  of  war,  and  obligation  of  the  population  to  pay 
taxes — the  extent  of  whieh  is  either  defined  by  legislation 
or  by  practice,  and  in  regard  to  which,  in  these  particulars, 
much  must  bo  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commander — 
and  services  which  go  beyond  this  measure,  and  there- 
fore, by  natural  law,  are  to  be  called  for  only  as  giving  a 
right  to  compensation.  But,"  he  adds,  "this  duty  of  com- 
pensation is  hard  to  be  reduced  to  rule,  and  harder  still  to 
bo  carried  through  in  practice."  (5)  Calvo  (\  905)  admits, 
with  most  authors,  that  an  army  occupying  an  enemy's 
territory  may  demand  from  the  communes  or  from  the  in- 
habitants that  which  is  necessary  for  its  support  and 
movements,  but  these  requisitions  ought  to  be  limited  to 
things  absolutely  indispensable.  (6)  Gen.  Scott  in  Mexico 
refrained  from  requisitions,  paid  for  provisions,  and  took 
nothing  by  force  without  indemnifying  those  who  held  the 
property,  except  on  rare  occasions,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  act  otherwise.  (Comp.  esp.  Culco,  %  903.)  (7)  The 
project  of  an  international  declaration  concerning  the  rules 
and  usages  of  war,  adopted  at  Brussels  in  1874,  which  dif- 
fers somewhat  from  the  project  submitted  by  Russia  at 
the  same  congress,  but  not,  as  we  think,  for  the  better  in 
respect  to  requisitions,  contains  the  following  provisions : 
Art.  40.  "As  private  property  ought  to  bo  respected,  the 
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',  *hall  nut  demand  t'riini  communities,  nor  from  their 
inhabitant",  articles  of  MiriOM  except  H  t.i  the 

of  vv  ar  irenerall  v  acknowledged,  iiinl  are  pro- 
portionate I"  ill'-  rOMMiroi  -  Of  '^-'  country,  and  which  do 
ii"t  ini|.lv  for  the  population  the  obligation  i"  i.ilv  part  in 
the  war  against  their  country."  .1-'.  .(/.  "The  • 
lev  \  in^  contributions,  whether  as  an  equivalent  to  imposts 
or  in  olij.ct-  t"  be  furni-licd  ill  kind,  or  by  way  of  tint-, 

shall  proceed  therein,  a.-  far  as  po-sible.  only 
111.-  rule-  of  repartition  and  tlio  plan  of  impost"  ill  use  ill 
tin-  occupied  territory.  Kor  ev  .1  v  contribution  u  receipt 
shall  lie  ^ivrll  to  tilt!  person  naUDg  the  payillcnt.''  Art. 
/f'.  "  l:c<|iii-ii  ion"  shall  be  made  only  with  the  auihori/a 
tinn  "I'  lli"  commander  of  the  locality  occupied.  For  every 
rcijui-il  ion  an  iniU-uinity  shall  he  granted  or  a  receipt  de- 
livered." A  part  of  the  Uu"-ian  project  which  was  not 
led  is  worthy  of  notice;  'j  lii.  ••  Tin-  enemy  ran  de- 
niall'l  from  the  local  pop  illation  all  the  impost",  service's, 
ami  dill's,  in  kinil  or  in  money,  to  which  the  armies  of  tlio 
lei'al  iroYornment  have  a  rii^llt."  (I'ouip.  tin-  I>:ti-ud.  to 
Iii'^-u'tt.  A'ue,  by  the  lluthor  of  this  article.  1  li'.il.i 

T.    I'.    \Vo  il.SKV. 

ResaVa  dc  la  1'al'mn,  a  ravine  which  crosses  the 
Miitani'.iii-  road  iiliont  :i  mill's  N.  of  that  plnce;  the  posi- 
tion taken  liy  the  Mexican  general  Arista  to  resist  the 
further  advance  of  lien.  Taylor's  army.  Although  the 
l:Uter\\as  outnumbered  three  to  one,  the  Mexicans  win- 
routed  ;ifter  a  short  ronllirt  (May  9,  1846),  and  driven 
•MOM  the  l!ii>  (Jrundc. 

Resec'tion  [Lat.  remtid],  or  Excision  of  Joints, 
nn  operation  devised  to  supplant  amputation  of  a  liinh 
where  a  joint  is  Impel*  1  by  removing  the  dis- 

I  part  only,  and  tlni-  i;i\'ni4  the  patient  a  limb  which, 
although  <if  limited  use.  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  better 
than  an  artificial  one.  The  operation,  as  a  rule,  is  a  much 
safer  one  than  amputation,  tint  there  are  various  circum- 
stances which  must  bo  considered  before  it  is  resorted  to, 
else  in  many  cases  amputation  would  have  to  be  performed 
i  larily.  A  large  or  important  joint  should  never  bo 
exci-ed  while  any  chance  of  recovery  without  such  surgical 
interference  remains.  Kxcision  should  always  be  preferred 
in  the  upper  extremity  when  it  promises  motion  of  any  of 
the  joints,  In  the  hip  it  .should  always  bo  done,  if  possi- 
ble. In  the  knee  it  is  loss  often  (lone,  because  of  the  stiff 
joint  remaining,  which  is  much  inferior  to  one  of  the  per- 
fected artificial  limbs  ;  and  besides,  the  injuries  to  the  knee 
requiring  operation  are  generally  very  extensive,  and  often 
after  excision  has  been  pra"ti"od  amputation  has  to  be  re- 
1  to,  thus  subjecting  the  patient  to  two  operations, 
both  of  them  severe. 
Kmv  v  it  1 1. 1.  lir.KviiMMiAM.  KK  VISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Reservation  [Lat.  r«««rra«, to  "keep  back"], Men- 
tal, a.  form  of  speech  by  which  the  speaker  conceals  the 
truth  by  withholding  some  words  which  are  necessary  to 
convey  his  meaning  fully;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  man  to 
the  i|iie.stion,  "  Have  you  seen  that  man  before?"  answers 
••  No."  though  lie  is  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  adding  by  a 
mental  reservation  the  words  "  not  to-day."  This  form  of 
i  :i  n  i -t  rv,  which,  together  with  equivocation,  was  largely 
practised  by  the  Jesuits  and  defended  by  their  moral  phil- 
osophers, is  treated  in  a  most  brilliant  manner  and  with 
crushing  superiority  by  Pascal  in  his  1'rucineial  Letters. 

Reserve'  [Lat.  row-rare,  to  "keep  back"],  a  portion 
of  an  army  kept  back  or  so  stationed  that  it  may  be  used 
as  a  support  or  reserve  to  those  portions  immediately  en- 
g.-iL'ed  in  battle;  or,  more  generally,  a  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary force  of  a  nation  reserved  from  active  operations  in 
face  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  meet  exigencies  or  to  sup- 
port, in  ease  of  need,  armies  actually  engaged.  (See  WAR.) 

Reserve,  tp.,  Parke  co.,  Ind.     P.  1387. 

Reserve,  tp.,  Ramsey  co.,  Minn.     P.  429. 

Reserve,  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  1000. 

Reservoir'  [Fr.],  an  artificial  basin  for  storing  water. 
Atmospheric  vapor  precipitated  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
.cnow  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  supplies  of  water.  The 
de-cont  of  water  from  the  atmosphere  is  intermittent,  oc- 
curring at  comparatively  rare  periods,  often  with  long  in- 
tervals of  dry  weather.  Without  reservoirs,  either  natural 
or  artificial,  the  flow  of  water-courses  would  be  intermit- 
tent in  an  almost  oi|iiiil  decree,  and  a  continuous  supply 
of  water  tor  motive-power  or  other  uses  would  bo  unknown. 
Natural  reservoirs  consist  of  (I)  Accumulations  of  .-now. 
and.  in  elcv  ated  reu'ions,  of  ice,  which  by  gradually  melting 
tend  to  equalize  the  How  of  streams.  (J)  Natural  lake- 
and  ]i'ind>.  which  durini;  violent  rains  receive  more  water 
than  they  diseha.  ^wamps  and  extensive  level 

areas,  which  by  reason  of  their  flatness  retain  the  water 
falling  on  them  or  flowing  from  higher  ground,  allowing 
it  to  escape  very  slowly.  (4)  The  vast  layers  of  porous 


'  1  and  sand  forming  so  largo  n  portion  of  the  earth's 

or.  into  which  ram  water  sinks  and  idowly  rea] 
at  lower  levels  in  th"  form  of  springs. 

Not  w  ilh.-talidiiig  the-e  ci|ualmn 

stream-  \arics  between  very  wiiie  limits,  never  remaining 
uniform  tor  any  con-iderable  time.  The  greater  pait  of 
tli"  water  of  heaiy  rains  finds  its  way  directly  in' 

l-illi;  a  n-ele-s  and    often    dcstiucti 
•    of  their  volume.      iMmn;:  intervals   of  dry  u 
the  natural  reservoir-,  except    the   first   named,  furni-h   a 
ntly-diminishing   supply.       Moreover,    t!. 
icullilrc  and  the  ineiea-c   of   population  tend  to   im- 
pair tbi  :  ni  MI  i  .1 1  reservoirs,     The  o  'cnpation  of 

exten-ive  district*  by  buildings  and  paved  streets,  a; 
drainage  of  swamps  and   fens,   throw   great    volun 

storm    v.alcr    directly    ii.  which    would    be  othcr- 

wi-e  licld  back  for  lonu'cr  or  shorter  pciiods. 

A  manntact  in  in.;  e-talili,-hmcnt  depending  entirely  upon 

water  lor  it  -  moti  v  e  power  inn-!  be  pi  npot  t  ioned  in  : >i  d 

)    anco  with  tbe  lca-t   i|iiantity  of   water  that   llic 
furnish.      Without  arli  never  more 

than  a  fraction,  and  often  but  a  small  fraction,  ot  th. 
rage  quantity  conveyed   by  tin-   stream.     The  minimum 

quantity  i.f   v.atcr    eanied  by  Men  i  ma.-k    Kiver    at    Lowell, 

not  counting  the  aid  derived  from  artificial  i, 
not  n,  ic  third   tbe  aM-rago  How.      In  the  drain- 

round   supplying  the  city  of  Brooklyn  the  minimum 

11  '..   was    lc-s    tinm    "lie  fourth   the   total    rainfall.      'Ill  the 
Croton  River,  at  the  dam  built  for  the  New  York  water 
works,  the  minimum  was  not  more  (ban  one  twelfth  the 
total  rainfall.     Some  streams   in    granite  di-tiieK  do  not 
flow  much   longer  than   the   rain    la-t*,  bein^r  torn 

that  time  and  practically  dry  at  all  others.  The  Weser  in 
Germany  carries  "•')  times  as  much  water  in  extreme  flood 
as  in  extreme  low  water,  ami  the  Kins  loll  times  as  much. 
Tin  -c  tacts  exhibit  iu  a  striking  light  the  utility  of  storage 
reservoirs.  By  retaining  flood-water  for  use  in  times  of 
ty  they  offer  the  means  of  increasing  from  twofold  to 
tenfold  the  natural  available  water-power  and  water-sup- 
idy  of  streams.  Their  application  and  extension  will  also 
be  attended  with  results  no  less  salutary  as  regards  agri- 
culture and  inland  navigation.  Their  tendency  is  ever  to 
restrain  the  extravagance  of  nature,  preserving  lands  from 
submersion,  and  maintaining  streams  in  moderate  flow — a 
condition  so  essential  to  the  requirements  of  commerce. 

Reservoirs  are  usually  formed  by  constructing  a  dam 
across  the  valley  or  channel  of  a  stream  ;  the  outlet  of  a 
natural  lake  often  presents  a  favorable  locality.  Such 
localities  are  often  very  unfavorable  to  the  construction  of 
dams,  the  ground  being  composed  of  sedimentary  or  allu- 
vial material  to  a  great  deptn :  and  such  works  are  often 
among  the  most  difficult  of  engineering.  When  not 
founded  upon  rock,  such  dams  are  usually  made  of  earth 
with  a  wastcway  of  stone  for  discharging  superfluous 
water.  The  best  construction  consists  in  cutting  a  trench 
across  the  valley  down  to  rock,  and  filling  it  with  clay  or 
impervious  material  called  puddle,  which  is  clay  mixed 
with  suitable  gravel.  la  this  country,  from  economical 
considerations,  a  row  of  sheet-piling  is  ordinarily  sub- 
stituted for  the  puddle  trench.  The  body  of  the  dam  is 
composed  of  binding  gravel,  or  gravel  containing  some 
mixture  of  clay.  It  has  a  central  wall  or  else  an  inner 
facing  of  puddle  carefully  mixed  and  compacted.  The 
water  is  drawn  from  the  reservoir  generally  through  iron 
pipes.  They  are  sometimes  laid  in  the  earthwork  of  the 
dam,  but  preferably  in  a  gallery  excavated  in  the  natural 
earth.  They  are  sometimes  laid  over  the  top  of  the  em- 
bankment and  operate  as  syphons.  The  wasteway  is  ar- 
ranged to  let  the  water  escape  before  it  rises  high  enough 
to  run  over  the  earthwork.  It  is  usually  constructed  of 
heavy  stones,  so  as  to  conduct  the  water  by  a  series  of  low 
falls  down  to  the  level  of  the  stream. 

There  are  in  Massachusetts  over  300  reservoirs  in  con- 
nection with  water-power;  many  exist  in  other  parts  of 
New  Kngland.  A  large  number  also  exist  in  the  State  of 
New  York  for  supplying  the  canals.  A  vast  system  of 
reservoirs  exists  in  India,  constructed  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation. One  is  mentioned  having  a  dam  or  embankment 

12  miles  in  length  :  the  Cuminum  Tank  had  an  area  of  H 
square  miles.     Its  embankment  was  upward  of  100  feet 
high.     The  Lake  of  Minery  is  20  miles  in  circumference. 
Its  embankment  ii  over  a  mile  long,  covered  with  lofty 
trees.     It  is  2000  years  old,  and  still  in  use.     These  ia-1 
works  were  made  of  earth  scraped  up   with  rude  instru- 
ments and  carried  on  the  heads  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren.    Many  years  were  occupied  in  their  completion. 

Terrible  accidents  have  sometimes  resulted  from  the 
breaking  of  imperfectly-constructed  reservoirs.  By  the 
failure  of  the  Dale  Dyke  reservoir  at  Sheffield.  England,  in 
Mar..  1S01.  some  .'!IHI  lives  and  an  immense  amount  of 
property  were  destroyed.  This  reservoir  was  constructed 
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for  furnishing  water  to  mills  at  Sheffield.  It  contained 
about  78  acres,  and  its  embankment  was  some  95  feet  high 
at  the  highest  part.  By  the  breaking  of  a  reservoir  at 
Williamsburg,  in  Hampshire  co.,  Mass.,  May  17,  1874, 
over  150  lives  were  destroyed  and  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  property.  This  reservoir  contained  about  100 
acres.  The  dam  at  Estrecho  de  llientcs.  in  Spain,  gave 
way  Apr.  30, 1802,  laving  waste  a  large  extent  of  country, 
drowning  some  GOO  people,  and  destroying  property  valued 
at  $7,000,000.  J.  P.  FBIZBLL. 

Ileshd,  town  of  Persia,  cap.  of  the  province  of  Ghi- 
lan,  about  2  miles  from  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  well  built  and 
contains  many  bazaars  and  caravanserais.  It  is  the  chief 
entrep5t  for  the  trade  in  silk,  large  quantities  of  which  are 
sent  from  here  to  Russia,  Persia,  and  Turkey ;  iron  goods 
and  metal  wa,ro  are  imported.  Its  port  on  the  Caspian 
Sea  is  Enzclli,  and  the  communication  between  this  place 
and  Reshd  is  the  worst  possible.  There  is  no  road,  the 
soil  is  a  swamp  or  a  sheet  of  mire,  and  when  in  dry  sea- 
sons this  threatens  to  become  too  easy  to  pass,  the  inhab- 
itants bring  about  an  artificial  inundation  in  order  to  ex- 
tort a  higher  price  from  travellers.  P.  23,500. 

Reshid'  Pa'sha  (MITSTAPHA  MEHF.MET),  b.  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1S02;  educated  by  his  brother-in-law,  AH 
Pasha,  and  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment, in  which  he  subsequently  held  the  highest  posi- 
tions and  played  a  most  conspicuous  part.  As  a  man  of 
great  attainments  and  a  just  appreciation  of  modern  civ- 
ilization, he  became  the  leader  of  the  party  of  reform,  and 
allied  himself  closely  with  France  and  England  against  the 
stubborn  old  Turkish  party  and  the  influence  of  Russia. 
At  the  death  of  Mahmood  II.,  in  1839,  and  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  Nisib  over  the  Turks,  he  was  re- 
called from  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  as  ambassador,  and 
placed  in  charge  for  the  second  time  of  the  ministry  of  for- 
eign affairs.  By  the  hattisherif  of  Uulhane  (Nov.  3, 1839), 
a  sort  of  constitutional  charter,  he  created  considerable 
sympathy  in  Europe  for  the  cause  of  the  sultan,  and  shortly 
after  he  succeeded  in  forming  the  quadruple  alliance  which 
saved  Turkey  and  compelled  Meheraet  Ali  to  give  up  all 
his  conquests  outside  of  Egypt.  Nevertheless,  he  had  to 
resign  his  office  in  1841,  baffled  by  the  intrigues  and  mach- 
inations of  the  old  Turkish  party.  Ho  was  grand  vizier  i 
from  1816  to  1852,  and  was  recalled  to  power  in  1853  on  j 
account  of  the  increasing  difficulties  with  Russia.  Again 
a  brilliant  epoch  opened  in  his  life,  but  toward  the  close 
of  the  Crimean  war  he  was  superseded  by  some  of  his  own  '. 
party:  his  partiality  for  England,  his  distrust  of  France, 
and  the  great  vigor  the  latter  power  displayed  overthrew 
him.  By  English  influence  he  came  into  power  a  fifth,  and 
even  a  sixth  time,  but  he  was  not  able  again  to  impress 
his  enemies  and  satisfy  his  friends,  and  his  influence  was 
wholly  gone  when  he  d.  Jan.  7,  1858.  Many  of  his  civil 
reforms,  especially  the  commercial  treaties  he  conelinlfd 
with  England  and  France,  have  proved  very  beneficial  to 
his  country. 

Rcsi'na*  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Naples,  on  the 
sea-shore  between  Portici  and  Torre  del  Greco,  and  enjoy- 
ing the  same  enchanting  climate,  with  similar  advantage 
of  position.  In  its  neighborhood  are  many  beautiful  vil- 
las, the  best  known  being  La  Favorita.,  the  principal  hall 
of  which  is  encrusted  with  marbles  from  the  palace  of 
Tiberius  at  Capri ;  the  luxuriant  gardens  extend  to  the 
water  and  are  open  to  the  public.  Kcsina  was  one  of  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Campania  which  shared  the  fate  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  the- 
atre and  a  few  statues  and  inscriptions  are  all  that  re- 
mains of  its  former  greatness.  P.  12,000. 

Resinar',  town  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  carries 
on  an  active  trade  in  grain,  wool,  wood,  and  all  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce.  P.  5700. 

Resins.  See  GUM-RESINS  and  ROSIN,  by  PROF.  C.  F. 
CHANDLER,  Ph.D.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Resist'ance  [Lat.  reiittere,  to  "withstand"]  of 
Fluids.  When  a  solid  body  floats  or  is  immersed  in  a 
fluid,  both  being  at  FIG.  i 

rest  as  regards  one  an- 
other, the  lateral  pres- 
sure   upon   each    side    =^_ 
of  the    body   is    bal-   ^==^-'-== 

anced     by    an    equal  ir -.: 

pressure  upon  the  op-  " 
posite  side.  The  pres- 
sure acting  from  B  to- 
ward A  (Fig.  1)  is  ex- 
actly equal  to  the 
pressure  acting  from 
A  toward  B.  As 
Boon,  however,  as  the  Km.  ;>. 


FIG.  4. 


body -commences  to  move  this  equality  of  pressures  no 
longer  exists.  The  pressure  on  the  forward  side  A  becomes 
greater  than  before :  that  on  the  rear  becomes  less.  The 
particles  of  fluid  in  front  of  the  body  must  be  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  flow  right  and  left  to  allow  the  body  to  pass.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  movement  tends  to  leave  a  void  in  rear  • 
of  the  body.  Both  of  these  actions  operate  as  resistances 
to  the  movement.  The  resistance  depends  very  much  upon 
Fio.3.  th°  form  of  the  moving  body.  A  form 

which  requires  sudden  movement  and 
abrupt  change  of  direction  in  the  par- 
ticles of  fluid  meets  with  great  resistance. 
A  body  shaped  like  Fig.  2  meets  with 
greater  resistance  than  one  shaped  like 
Fig.  3,  which  docs  not  produce  so  abrupt 
a  movement  of  the  fluid,  and  still  greater 
than  Fig.  4,  which  pushes  the  fluid  gently  aside,  and  al- 
lows it  to  fall  into  its  place  in  the  rear  without  any  abrupt 
change  of  movement. 

The  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velo- 
city. To  explain  this  proposition  more  fully,  suppose  we 
communicate  movement  to  a  floating  body  of  any  form  by 
means  of  a  cord  to  which  a  spring  balance  is  attached,  the 
movement  being  given  by  a  pull  on  the  hook  of  the  bal- 
ance, so  that  the  latter  will  show  the  amount  of  the  pull  in 
pounds.  Note  in  this  manner  the  pull  required  to  move 
the  body  at  the  rate  of  1  foot  per  second.  If,  now,  we  cause 
it  to  move  2  feet  per  second,  the  pull  will  be  four  times  as 
great;  if  3  feet,  nine  times  as  great;  and  if  4  feet,  sixteen 
times  as  great  as  with  1  foot.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that 
when  we  double  the  velocity  of  the  body  we  communicate 
movement  to  twice  as  many  particles  of  water  as  before, 
which  doubles  the  resistance.  We  also  communicate  to 
each  of  these  particles  twice  as  great  a  velocity  as  before, 
which,  again,  doubles  the  resistance.  We  see  here  how 
much  the  power  for  propelling  boats  must  be  increased 
when  we  increase  the  velocity.  By  doubling  the  velocity 
we  double  the  resistance  twice;  that  is,  the  power  consumed 
per  mile  is  four  times  as  great  as  before.  But  since  the 
number  of  miles  accomplished  per  hour  is  doubled,  the 
power  expended  per  hour  is  eight  times  as  great  as  before. 
In  other  words,  the  power  expended  is  proportional  to  the 
cube  of  the  velocity.  If  a  certain  steamboat  could  run  10 
miles  an  hour  with  an  engine  of  100  horse-power,  it  would 
require  an  engine  of  800  horse-power  to  move  her  20  miles 
an  hour.  If  2  horses  arc  required  to  tow  a  canal-boat  at 
the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour,  it  would  requires  horses  to  tow 
the  same  boat  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
resistance  to  the  motion  of  bodies  of  different  forms  in 

water.  Some  results,  be- 
lieved to  be  approximate- 
ly correct,  are  given  be- 
low. The  resistance  is 
given  for  a  velocity  of  1 
foot  per  second.  For  any 
other  velocity  the  resist- 
ance must  be  multiplied 
by  the  square  of  the  ve- 
locity. It  is  expressed  in 
pounds  per  square  foot 
on  the  projection  of  the 
body  upon  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  direc- 
tion of  its  motion.  This  phrase  will  be  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  5.  Suppose  the  body  to  be  a  flat  plate 
A  moving  in  the  direction  G  H.  Thus,  its  projection  on 
the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  its  motion  is 
C  D.  If  it  be  moving  in  the  direction  K  L,  its  projection 
is  EF. 

Pounds. 

For  a  thin  horizontal  plate  rising  vertically  upward 2.72 

"       sphere 0.42 

"      right  cylinder  with  height  equal  to  diameter,  moving 

endwise 1.77 

"      cylinder  of  the  same  proportions  terminated  by  a 
right  cone,  the  height  Of  the  cone  heiug  twice' its 

diameter 1.39 

About  4  times  do 1,03 

"      8     "       " 0.9J 

"     12      "        " 0.84 

Same  cylinder  with  its  forward  end  rounded  spherically. ..0.77 
Dubuat  found  for  a  thin  vertical  plate  moving  horizontally 
a  resistance  not  more  than  half  that  given  above.  From 
very  careful  experiments  made  by  Morin,  an  officer  of  the 
French  engineer  corps,  the  resistance  to  boats  in  a  canal, 
(lie  canal  being  three  or  four  times  the  width  of  the  boat, 
is  about  one-fifth  of  a  pound  per  square  foot  of  immersed 
section  for  a  velocity  of  1  foot  per  second.  This  shows  that 
the  width  or  depth  of  the  canal  affects  the  resistance,  as 
vessels  in  the  open  sea  do  not  meet  with  more  than  half  as 
much.  A  curious  fact  in  the  towing  of  boats  was  observed 
by  Morin.  A  wave  always  accompanies  the  boat,  usually 
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spreading    from    the    middle    of    the   boat,   or    thereabout-. 

When    the    ware,  by    the    slackening  of  the    ,-| I.    moted 

forward  and  stood  at  the  prow,  the  miftUUM  was  very 
much  inerea-ed.  being  in  DO  ")e  than  twice  U» 

great  as  when  the  wave  wa-  in  its  ordinary  position. 

The  re-i-tanee  of  air  follows  practically  the  -a law  as 

that  of  wafer,  the  only  difference  being  that  which  resiill- 
from  its  ela-tieity.  'file  movement  of  a  body  in  nir  has  the 
etVr  i  to  condense  Iho  air,  to  some  extent,  in  front,  and  to 
rarct'v  it  in  the  rear.  When,  therefore,  a  body  mov  ing  in 
air  changes  its  teiocity.  the  resi-lanre  changes  in  three 
ways  .  (1)  |!y  changing  the  quantity  id'  air  put  in  motion  ; 
i 'J  by  , -hanging  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  put  in  ino- 
ti"i!  :'and  (.'))  by  moment. iriiy  changing  in  some  slight  de- 
gree its  density  or  weight.  N'everthclc-s,  except  for  very 
rapid  mov  emeu  I,  :t  -  in  i  lie  r  i  se  of  war-project  iles  it  is  for 
common  purposes  sufficiently  accurate  to  say  that  tho  re- 
sistance is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Ex- 
periments upon  the  resistance  of  air  have  been  made  by 
many  investigators,  e-peeially,  in  later  times,  by  M.  Tbi- 
hault.  an  officer  of  tho  naval  ,-erv  ice  of  France,  and  by 
(ien.  .Morin,  above  referred  to.  Tho  former  attached  flat 
plates  or  vanes  to  tho  extremity  of  a  long  arm  turning 
upon  a  vertical  axis,  to  whieh  a  rotary  movement  was  com- 
municated by  :i  eord  and  weight.  Morin  observed  the  time 
O'-'-npicrl  by  similar  plates  in  falling  from  a  considerable 
height.  From  these  experiments  it,  results  that  tho  re- 
sistance to  a  plain  surface  at  a  velocity  of  1  yard  per  sec- 
ond is  about  0.1295  pounds  per  square  yard.  For  any 
other  velocity  this  resistance  must  bo  multiplied  by  tho 
s'piare  of  the  velocity  in  yards  per  .second.  To  bo  very 
exact,  wo  must  add  to  this  result  one-fifteenth  of  a  pound 
per  square  yard,  whatever  the  velocity  may  bo.  This  is 
correct  when  tho  surface  is  perpendicular  to  tho  line  of  its 
motion,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  surface  A  K  (Fig.  5) 
moves  in  the  direction  of  G  II.  It  is  also  nearly  correct 
when  the  surface  is  considerably  inclined  to  tho  line  of  its 
motion — thai  is,  when  the  surface  moves,  quartering,  as  when 
the  plane  A  I!  moves  in  the  direction  K  I/.  In  this  case 
K  F  must  he  regarded  as  the  width  of  tho  surface,  since  it 
displaces  tho  same  quantity  of  air  as  A  II  when  moving  in 
the  line  K  1,.  When  the  surface  is  inclined  to  the  direction 
of  motion  at  an  angle  less  than  4o°,  tho  resistance  is  less 
than  indicated  above. 

The  resistance  on  a  convex  surface  is  less  than  that  on  a 
plane  surface,  and  that  on  a  concave  surface  is  greater 
than  on  a  plane.  For  a  hemispherical  dish  tho  resistance 
is  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  with  its  concavity  in  front 
as  with  its  convexity.  A  very  useful  application  is  made 
of  tiiis  property  in  the  construction  of  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  It  consists  of  two 
hemispherical  cups  attached  to  the  opposite  ends  of  an 
arm  which  is  mounted  at  the  centre  upon  a  light  vertical 
axis.  The  cups  are  turned  in  opposite  directions,  so  that 
the  wind  acts  always  upon  the  hollow  of  one  and  the  back 
of  the  other,  causing  the  axis  to  rotate  with  a  greater  or  less 
velocity  depending  upon  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Tho 
resistance  on  such  a  cup  moving  back  foremost  with  a  ve- 
locitv  of  1  yard  per  second  is  about  one-tenth  of  a  pound 
per  square  yard  of  area — in  the  opposite  direction,  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound.  The  area  is  the  projected  area — that 
is,  the  area  of  tho  rim. 

A  parachute  is  a  very  largo  and  strong  umbrella  de- 
signed to  enable  a  man  to  descend  from  a  great  height. 
It  meets  with  the  same  resistance  as  the  eup  moving  with 
its  rim  in  front.  As  its  velocity  increases  by  tho  action  of 
gravity,  the  resistance  increases  until  it  becomes  equal  to 
the  weight,  after  which  the  descent  is  uniform.  A  man 
dropped  from  a  balloon  at  a  great  height  and  provided 
with  a  parachute,  supposing  man  and  parachute  to  weigh 
160  pounds,  would  descend  with  an  increasing  velocity  till 
the  resistance  of  the  air  amounted  to  160  pounds,  after 
which  he  would  descend  uniformly  till  ho  reached  the 
ground.  Supposing  tho  diameter  of  the  parachute  to  be 
12  feet,  ho  would  reach  the  ground  with  a  velocity  of  21J 
feet  per  second,  and  would  receive  no  greater  shock  than 
in  jumping  from  a  height  of  7  feet.  J.  P.  FRIZELL. 

Rcsolu'tion  [Lat.  reiolutio],  in  musical  harmony,  the 
movement  or  progression  of  a  dissonance  into  any  one  of 
the  consonant  harmonies  for  which  it  creates  in  the  ear  an 
expectation.  (See  Music.) 

Respira'tion  [Lat.  reopirarr,  to  "breathe"],  the  spe- 
cial function  of  tho  lungs,  the  process  which  has  for  its 
ultimate  object  tho  supplying  of  red  blood-globules  with 
oxygen  for  transmission  to  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 
To  accomplish  this  result,  almospherio  air  must  be  intro- 
duced frequently  and  continuously,  an  extensive  sur- 
face of  contact  for  air  and  blood  must  exist,  and  tho  effete 
products  of  tho  chemico-vital  interchange  must  be  exhaled. 
Respiration  includes  the  physical  acts  of  inspiration  and  ex- 


,'  piration,  but  phyinluitieally  eon-i-is  in  tin-  revh  il'viiiL'  of 
the  blood  by  (In-  oxygen  of  atmospheric  iiir,  nn  I  the 
ily  reinforce  1  nutrition  of  the  li  >dy  which  results.      Kc-pi 
ratory  action  of  the  lungs  i-  involuntary,  although  it  inuy 
be  viihintiirily  modified.     'I'lif  /'"".I'M  'I-  r-^/iin-r.  or  invoi- 
untury  incentive  to   breathe,  is  the  re-ult   of  inipn 
recciv  I'd  by  the  medulla  "lihiii^:it:i  fnilil  till-  several  n- 
of  the  bodv,  which  constantly  demand  oxyi'en,  im'l  tnms- 

i  milled  t'>  tin'  re-piratory  muscles  of  the  thorax   MIL  I  abdo 
men.    From  eighteen  t"  twenty  re-piratory  acts  take  pl.i"e 
per  iiiiniit'1.  at  each  of  which  an  average  of  about  I1'' 
inrhes  of  air  is  inspired  and  expired.    This  definite  volume 
of  air  w  hich  ebb-  iiinl  (lows  is  termed  tt<l>tl  nir.    I  M  addition, 
fully  lull  cu  hie  inches  of  air,  unatlcctod  by  respiratory  i 
mcnts.  remain  in  the  smaller  bronchi  nml  air-sacs,  nn<l  arc 
termed   i:*;iliinl    in'r.      Tiilnl    in>piratory    air    is    fre-li    and 
fare:  it  enters  as  far  as  the  fourth  bronchi,  ami  becomes  a 

:  part  of  the  relatively  i  in  pure  residual  air.    Tidal  ex  pi' 
air  contains  carbonic  ueid  gas,  whieh  is  exhaled  anil  re- 
moved   from  the  body.     Eaeh    inspiratory  art,  there! , 

jnl 1-  an  increment  of  oxygen  to  the  bwk  of  air  in  the 

I  lungs;  this  oxygen,  hv  the  law  of  diffusion  of  gases,  per- 

DMttea  the  residual  air  and  reaches  the  air  sues.     The-  air- 

:<re  thin-walled  :  imleed.  their  wall  .illy  n 

network   of  capillary  vessels  held  together  by  a  lilni   of 

i  •  tissue.    In  the  aggregate,  the  walls  of  the  inniimer- 

:ibl.-  air-sacs  constitute  a  surface  of  many  hundred  square 

feet,  upon  whieh  the  rcte  inti-aln'tc  or  delicate  network  of 

capillary  blood-vessels  is  spread.     The  pulmonary  artery 

;  brings  impure  or  venous  blood  to  this  extensive  surface, 
earbonir  a<-i>l  gas  i-  exehanired  for  oxygen,  and  tho  puri- 
ficd,  reddened,  oxygenated  blood  is  returned  by  the  pul- 
monary vein  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  thence  to  be 
propelled  through  the  entire  circulation.  The  red  blood- 
globules  aro  the  carriers  of  oxygen,  and  the  full  objeet  of 
the  preliminary  respiratory  efforts  and  the  intermediate 
chemico-vital  interchange  is  really  attained  as  these  red 
globules  yield  their  quota  of  oxygen  to  the  cells  and  tis- 
sues which  constitute  the  body. 
E.  DAKWIX  HUDSON',  JR.  KKVISED  BY  WILLARD  PAKKER. 

Respiration  in  Plants,  a  term  under  which  were 
formerly  comprised  two  distinct  groups  of  phenomena — 
viz.  (1)  the  disengagement  of  oxygen  from  carbonic  acid 
by  green  tissue  in  the  sunlight;  and  (2)  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  in  plants  by  the  process  of  oxidation.  In 
I  some  treatises  the  first  is  called  chlornplii/lline  rf/tpii-fititm, 
and  the  second  general  respiration.  The  first  is  associated 
with  assimilation,  while  the  word  rnpiration  is  best  re- 
stricted to  those  processes  which  arc  characterized  by  tho 
production  and  evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  It  was  for- 
merly doubted  by  many  botanists  whether  healthy  plants 
ever  give  otf  carbonic  acid,  but  it  is  now  understood  that 
plants  have  a  true  respiration  analogous  to  the  respiration 
of  animals.  (The  phenomena  of  respiration  in  plants  are 
described  under  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY.)  ASA  GRAY. 

Res'pirators,  mouth-pieces  of  fine  gauze  and  cloth, 
to  be  worn  by  patients  with  diseased  or  weak  lungs  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  cold  and  damp  air  or  foreign  matter, 
as  smoke,  dust,  or  the  grit  of  stone.  But  little  used  in  this 
country,  they  are  employed  in  England  and  in  many  vo- 
cations, as  by  grinders,  stone-carvers,  and  wherever  the 
air  is  permeated  by  impalpable  particles. 
E.  DABWIX  HUDSON,  JR.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Respi'ratory  Sounds,  the  sounds  produced  by  in- 
spiration and  expiration,  as  heard  by  the  method  termed 
auscultation,  the  application  of  the  ear  to  the  chest  direct- 
ly, or  indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the  stethoscope. 
If  the  entire  period  of  a  respiratory  act  be  represented  by 
ten,  inspiration  will  occupy  five-tenths  of  this  period;  ex- 
piration immediately  follows  during  the  succeeding  four- 
tenths  ;  and  finally  a  period  of  silence  and  rest  from  breath- 
ing during  the  supplementary  period  of  one-tenth.  Dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  the  inspiratory  act  the  ear  applied 
to  the  healthy  chest  detects  a  clear,  full,  breezy  or  blowing 
sound,  gentle  at  its  commencement,  full  and  well  defined 
at  its  middle,  and  graduated  and  faint  as  it  is  terminating. 
The  inspiratory  sound  is  soft  and  low-pitched  in  adults  ; 
in  children  is  ruder  and  exaggerated,  possessing  tubular 
or  friction  quality.  Expiratory  sound  is  comparatively 
faint,  occupying  but  a  small  part  of  the  period  of  the  ex- 
piratory act.  It  also  is  soft  and  low-pitched,  but  more 
feeble  and  distant  than  inspiratory  sound,  since  tho  re- 
ccdence  of  expired  air  from  tho  chest-wall  conducts  the 
sound-waves  away  from  the  ear  of  the  listener.  Expira- 
tory sound  is  loudest  at  its  commencement,  just  as  the 
transition  from  inspiration  has  taken  place,  and  gently 
graduates  until  it  ceases.  Inspiratory  sound  is  the  result 
of  air-friction  with  the  system  of  bronchial  tubes  through 
which  it  passes.  Hence  inspiration  is  a  compound  sound, 
possessing  an  clement  of  laryngeal  origin,  elements  of 
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sound  developed  in  the  trachea,  the  large  and  small  bron- 
chial tubes,  and  especially  where  the  tubes  bifurcate  :  and 
finally  an  important  element  developed  by  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  numberless  air-sacs  or  pulmonary  vesicles.  This 
"vesicular"  element  of  inspiratory  sound  is  a  test  of  the 
healthy  lung.  Dr.  Learning  further  describes  a  continuous 
vesicular  sound  or  murmur,  which  he  terms  the  "  true  res- 
piratory." the  product  of  incessant  expansion  of  pulmo- 
nary vesicles  by  calorified  residual  air,  incident  to  the 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  and  diffusion  of  gases — sounds 
which  the  trained  ear  detects  as  the  most  certain  evidence 
of  healthy  functional  lung-action.  Departures  from  the 
normal  respiratory  sounds  are  evidences  of  bronchial, 
pleural,  or  pulmonary  disease.  The  sounds  are  harsh  in 
early  bronchitis,  replaced  or  accompanied  by  "rale"  or 
musical  sounds  in  advanced  bronchitis ;  they  are  masked 
or  completely  obscured  by  pleurisy:  their  inspiratory  and 
expiratory  periods  have  changed  relations  and  qualities  in 
asthma  and  emphysema;  and  in  pneumonia,  tuberculosis, 
and  other  consolidations  of  the  lung  respiratory  sounds  are 
brought  to  the  ear  with  increased  intensity  and  clearness, 
and  much  raised  in  pitch.  (For  detailed  description  of 
respiratory  sounds  in  health  and  disease  see  tho  works  of 
A.  Flint,  Sr.,  on  the  Respiratory  Orijnnt.} 
K.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  Jit.  KEVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Respiratory  System,  in  animals.  See  COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY,  by  PROF.  E.  D.  COPE,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Responden'tia  [Lat.  reqpondere,  "to  promise  again"], 
a  contract  for  the  loan  of  money  on  the  security  of  a  ship's 
cargo  or  some  part  thereof,  made  by  the  owner  of  the  goods 
or  by  the  ship's  master,  with  the  stipulation  that  if  tho 
goods  are  wholly  lost  during  the  voyage  by  any  of  tho 
specified  perils,  the  lender  shall  lose  his  entire  claim ;  if 
not,  then  he  shall  receive  the  sum  loaned  with  tho  agreed 
interest.  Since  this  species  of  contract  is  in  effect  an  in- 
surance of  the  cargo  by  the  lender,  who  takes  upon  him- 
self all  the  risks  of  the  voyage,  the  law  permits  him  to 
bargain  for  and  to  recover  more  than  the  ordinary  legal 
rate  of  interest;  and  the  parties  may  agree  upon  any  in- 
terest proportioned  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and  tho 
risk  assumed.  This  contract  in  many  of  its  features  re- 
sembles a  bottomry  bond,  but  differs  therefrom  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars:  One  is  a  loan  on  the  ship,  the  other  on 
tho  cargo ;  in  one  the  money  borrowed  is  payable  on  tho 
arrival  of  the  ship  at  her  port  of  destination,  in  the  other, 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  goods.  In  a  bottomry  bond  tho 
vessel  itself  is  always  hypothecated,  and  there  is  thus  cre- 
ated a  maritime  lien  upon  her  which  can  be  enforced  in 
admiralty  by  a  suit  in  rent.  In  a  respondentia  contract 
there  is  often  no  such  hypothecation  of  the  goods.  and 
consequent  lien,  and  the  lender  relies  upon  tho  personal 
credit  of  the  borrower  for  his  payment.  By  tho  form  of 
the  instrument  commonly  used  in  the  U.  S.  the  cargo  is 
expressly  hypothecated,  so  that  tho  maritime  lien  upon  it 
arises ;  and  if  it  is  in  existence  when  the  ship  arrives  at 
her  destination,  the  creditor  can  proceed  against  it  by  a 
proper  suit  in  admiralty.  The  master  of  a  ship  may  under 
very  special  circumstances  borrow  money  upon  a  respon- 
dentia bond,  but  in  that  case  the  necessity  both  for  the  loan 
and  for  the  hypothecation  of  the  goods  must  bo  clearly 
shown,  or  else  the  owners  thereof  are  not  bound  by  tho 
master's  act.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Rcstigouche'  [an  Indian  word,  indicating  its  division 
into  five  head-streams,  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand],  a  river 
which  separates  New  Brunswick  from  the  province  of  Que- 
bec on  the  N.  It  is  200  miles  long,  drains  4000  sq.  m,,  is 
navigable  for  large  ships  16  miles  to  Cauipbelton,  and 
reaches  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  at  Dalhousie.  It  is  a  tidal 
estuary  for  some  24  miles.  Its  lower  course  is  broad  and 
majestic.  It  is  a  good  salmon-stream,  and  its  basin  sup- 
plies much  timber. 

Restigouche,  a  large  county  of  New  Brunswick,  the 
northernmost  in  the  province,  bounded  N.  W.  and  N.  by 
the  province  of  Quebec,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated 
by  Kestigouche  River.  On  the  N.  E.  it  is  washed  by  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs.  Along  the  rivers  there  is  very  fertile 
land,  but  the  greater  part  of  tho  county  is  an  almost  un- 
inhabited wilderness.  Cap.  Dalhousie.  P.  5575. 

Restora'tionists  [Lat.  rettauratio],  a  name  applied 
to  those  Christians  of  whatever  sect  who  entertain  the  be- 
lief that  the  wicked  who  die  in  an  impenitent  state  will, 
after  suitable  punishment  and  repentance,  be  restored  to 
divine  favor,  and  that  all  the  human  race  will  at  last  be- 
come for  ever  holy  and  blessed. 

Resnrrcc'tion  [Lat.  returrectio, "  rising  again  "].  The 
resurrection  is  the  future  general  raising  by  the  power  of 
God  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  It  is  a  doctrine  peculiar- 
ly of  revelation.  Hints  of  it  appear  in  tho  Brahmanic 
and  Stoical  theories  of  "returning  cycles,"  the  "great 
year  "  of  Plato,  and  the  Egyptian  mysteries.  It  was  def- 


initely taught  by  the  Zoroastrians.  It  is  implied,  alluded 
to,  or  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament  (Job  xix.  26  (?);  Pe. 
xvi.  10;  xlix.  15;  Ixviii.  18;  Isa.  xxvi.  19;  Ixvi.  24;  Ezck. 
xxxvii. ;  Hos.  xiii.  14;  Dan.  xii.  2).  It  was  believed  by 
most  of  the  later  Jews,  and  appears  in  the  Apocrypha 
( Wisd.  iii.  7 ;  2  Mace.  vii.  9,  14,  23,  29).  It  was  a  forma] 
doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  but  was  disputed  by  the  Sadilu- 
cees.  It  was  clearly  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  by 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  has  been  accepted  by  all  parts  and 
ages  of  the  Church,  and  is  a  prominent  doctrine  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

As  held  now,  this  doctrine  rests  on  the  incontrovertible 
historical  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  He  rose  on 
the  third  day  after  his  death  in  the  body,  which,  though 
changed  as  to  its  mode  of  being,  was  the  identical  body 
which  was  crucified.  He  was  seen  often  in  different  places 
and  circumstances  by  many  witnesses.  The  proofs  of 
Christ's  resurrection  rest  on  his  predictions  and  references 
to  it  as  a  miraculous  attestation  of  his  truthfulness :  on  the 
testimony  and  assertions  of  the  apostles,  who  had  been  in- 
timate with  him  for  three  years,  who  were  cool-headed,  and 
showed  their  sincerity  by  dying  for  the  truth  of  that  which 
they  asserted  ;  on  the  testimony  of  disciples  and  friends, 
who  were  persons  of  the  highest  character  and  piety ;  of 
soldiers,  and  indirectly  of  Jews  and  enemies,  who  tried  to 
hush  up  the  facts,  not  to  deny  them.  They  rest  also  on 
the  universal  belief  of  the  early  Church,  the  gift  of  tho 
Holy  Spirit  according  to  Christ's  promise,  tho  powers 
given  to  the  apostles,  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  impossible  that  in  this 
matter  there  should  have  been  invention,  mistake,  collu- 
sion, self-deception,  or  imposture.  The  fact  is  beyond 
doubt.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  and  promises, 
the  vindication  of  the  past,  Christ's  triumph  over  pain  and 
evil,  the  divine  seal,  the  consummation  and  confirmation 
of  Christ's  work  on  earth,  part  of  his  exaltation,  the  in- 
troduction to  his  heavenly  work  and  mediatorial  kingdom. 

The  New  Testament  teaches  that  all  the  dead  are  to  rise 
at  the  last  day  to  judgment — the  good  to  bliss,  the  bad  to 
punishment.  It  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
or  from  the  dead,  or  of  the  hotly  draina),  not  of  the  /7e«A 
(<rdp(,  euro).  The  creeds  and  symbols  of  the  Church  have 
generally  used  the  grosser  form,  the  resurrection  of  the 
flenh.  The  Gnostics  and  Manichrcans  rejected  the  phrase, 
because,  like  the  Oriental  heathen  and  the  Platonists, 
whom  they  resembled  in  a  measure,  they  despised  the  body  : 
they  taught  a  merely  spiritual  resurrection.  Most  of  the 
Fathers  held  the  gross  view,  against  which  the  early  in- 
fidel attacks  were  directed.  Origcn  first  reaffirmed  the 
distinction  between  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
tlesh,  between  the  essence  and  the  phenomenal  form.  Au- 
gustine held  at  first  to  the  spiritual  view,  afterward  to  the 
sensuous,  though  not  in  its  grosser  form.  The  Alexan- 
drian and  Eastern  schools  held  the  spiritualizing  view — 
the  Western  schools,  the  literal.  The  Reformers  mainly 
returned  toward  Origen's  interpretation. 

The  doctrine  is  maintained  by  reference  to  Christ's  ris- 
ing— to  the  express  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  (they 
were  false  if  that  was  not  a  fact).  It  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  in  a  human  person  there  is  body  as  well  as  spirit. 
It  has  been  illustrated  by  the  analogies  of  the  renewal  of 
life  in  seeds  and  plants,  the  seasons,  the  morning,  the 
waxing  moon,  and  the  butterfly,  etc. 

Opponents  of  the  doctrine  have  maintained  that  (1) 
Christ's  body  was  stolen ;  (2)  was  resuscitated  from  a 
swoon;  (3)  the  belief  arose  from  subjective  visions,  or  (4) 
grew  up  as  a  myth,  or  (5)  from  the  determination  of  the 
disciples  not  to  be  disappointed  in  their  projects  or  hopes, 
or  (6)  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews:  or  (7)  it  was  a 
conscious  imposture,  or  (8)  an  allegory  of  the  soul  after 
death,  or  (9)  of  the  regeneration  of  society,  or  (10)  of  the 
rising  from  sin,  or  (11)  of  the  rising  of  souls  from  Hades 
to  judgment. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  treated  as  the  fountain, 
type,  and  power  of  a  new  life — the  cornerstone  of  the 
Christian  system,  without  which  everything  falls.  It  is 
related  closely  to  every  doctrine,  and  has  always  been  a 
chief  point  of  attack.  The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
meets  our  desires  and  our  intense  belief  in  our  indestruc- 
tible personality.  It  is  part  of  the  antidote  of  the  fall,  from 
which,  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  the  whole  of  human 
nature  is  to  be  redeemed  and  united  to  Christ.  It  gives 
dignity  to  the  body  which  was  created  by  God,  redeemed 
by  Christ,  and  is  the  "temple"  and  organ  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  It  gives  hope  and  comfort — relief,  in  part,  from 
the  terror  of  death.  It  shows  the  power,  love,  and  truth 
of  God  ;  fulfils  the  promises  and  prophecies  ;  confirms  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;  assures  us  of  immortality; 
sho\vs  that  the  soul  and  body,  united  in  sin  and  redemp- 
tion, will  be  united  in  judgment  and  glory  or  shame.  It 
confirms  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  his  atonement,  and  is 
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intimately  related  to  justification,  faith,  repmt  in-'.-,  sanr- 
tifh-at  iim.  ii ml  the  whole  ( 'lm-i  KIM  -  v-ti-m.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation ot  tin-  rhri>ti;in  week  and  \> 

Tin1  resurrection  implies  ihc  continued  Mcntity  of  the 
body — Unit  the  future  body  is  in  r--rii<-c  i-li-nt  ii-nl  \\ith  the 
pvr-rn'  IP  >'|y,  one  being  tin-  M'ile'l  L-i-nn.  the  older  tin* 
glorious  de\  elopmcut.  t'oneei  uiir_'  i'l'-ntity,  it  has  IMTM 
taught  thiit  I  1  I  all  tin-  particles  of  matter  t!i:it  ha\- 
IHM-II  in  t!u-  lioily  are  brought  t'.ircthrr  a-aiii  (  (2)  miJy  the 
pa-ti'-lc^  p re-en T  at  dtMth  :  (S)  c.-i  t:iin  im.iv  enduring  parts 
aro  preser\  e  i.  a<  an  indestructible  curpnreal  germ  from 
will i't»  is  made  by  divine  p'iuvr  :MI  nrLran  of  the  soul 
adapt c  1  to  ii  -  higher  r  .ndit  i"ii  :  i  I  '  MHiie  of  the 
particles  remain,  however  few  ;  (:t)  there  is  a 
"vital  germ;"  (Hi  :i  sjuiitii;il,  "etherenl,  lumi- 
nous" Imly  is  evolveil  at  the  nioinent  of  «Ie:ith  ; 
( 7 1  that  the  j> la-tic  formative  principle;  of  life 
(•tinin».  •Miitiiiuii  !l  \-  u';it  herinir  ":! 

!  [he  mutter  it  nee  Is  for  a  body  «heri'\«T  it 
luiiv  In-.  The  e  Mitiniiain'e  nf  the,  vital  principlo 
constitutes  identity,  however  the  pnitich^  of  inat- 
i\  eh:ini^e,  ;ix  in  u  flowing  ^trenni.  In  the 
case  of  Christ,  and  tlio.-e  alive  at  his  coining,  the 
body  then  present  supplies  the,  material  ;  in  tho 
ea-e,  of  the  -lead,  the  anirna  <>r  psyche  gathers  in 
mutter  as  it  need-;  an<l  makes  the  psyehieal  body. 
The  fundamental  *'  form  "  or  principle  of  bodily 
organism,  whieh  here  appropi  iad'-  ea.thly  mo- 
tei'i:iN,  shall  in  the  resum-  -tiMii  apjirnpriatt;  high- 
er materials.  (S)  That  identity  is  in  the  ^pilit 
(you*},  tho  rational,  immortal  principle  which 
showd  itself  in  the  body  which  it  occupies  and 
etiimpswith  its  own  personality.  Identity  in  an  inorganic 
body — e.  tj.  a  stone — is  in  its  substance  and  form  ;  in  an 
organic  body,  in  the  whole  organism  ;  in  a  person  it  rests 
in  the  consciousness. 

The  resurrection  body  is  (1)  spiritual  (toma  pncitmati- 
kon),  as  opposed  to  the  "  natural "  (*owa  p*i/ctiikon);  (2) 
is  like  Christ's  body;  (3)  is  glorious,  powerful,  incorrupt- 
ible, immortal. 

The  doctrine,  held  by  some,  of  two  resurrections  at  dif- 
ferent times — one  of  the  right- 
eous, to  which  the  Xcw  I 
lament  specially  refers,  and 
the  other  of  the  wicked — rests 
on  (1)  the  declaration  Rev. 
x.\.  :>,  6;  (2)  the  use  of  tho 
phrase  "  resurrection  from  the 
dead,"  used  fifty  times,  and 
always  referring  to  the  good  ; 
the  phrase  "  •;/'  the  dead/'  re- 
ferring to  tho  bad;  (3)  on  tho 
New  Testament  distinctions 
concerning  the  resurrection  of 
the  just  and  unjust,  the  resur- 
rection to  life  or  condemna- 
tion; (4)  the  longing  of  the 
apostle  to  attain  the  first ;  and 
(5)  on  the  order  given  1  Cor. 
xv.  23.  ISAAC  RILEY. 

Resurrection,  Congregation  of  the,  a  society  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  founded  in  1836  at  Rome  by  Rev. 
J.  Kajsicwicz,  who  d.  in  1873.  They  have  a  few  missions 
in  the  U.  S. 

Resuscita'tion  [Lat.  rettucitatio],  or  Artificial 
Respiration,  consists  in  motion  of  the  ribs  and  ex- 
change of  air  produced  by  external  instead  of  internal  and 
vital  force.  The  natural  exchange  of  air  in  respiration  is 
effected  by  a  mechanical  process  ;  and  when  the  muscles 
which  conduct  it  are  deprived  of  their  nervous  stimulus  by 

:oisoning  of  the  nerve-centres,  that  mechanical  process  can 
e  kept  going  or  be  recommenced  by  mechanical  means, 
and  thus  life  be  rekindled  from  apparent  death.  By  com- 
pression of  the  ribs  the  chest-cavities  are  diminished,  and 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  foul  air  is  forced  out  by  the 
mouth.  On  relinquishing  that  compression,  the  ribs  by 
their  own  elasticity  bound  back  to  tneir  former  position, 
the  chest-cavities  arc  enlarged,  and  the  air  (if  that  be  the 
surrounding  medium)  is  sucked  into  prevent  a  vacuum. 
Whatever  the  method,  it  Is  upon  this  principle  alone,  with 
the  observance  of  proper  alternation  and  rhythm,  such  an 
exchange  of  air  can  be  effected  ns  to  be  a  substitute  for 
natural  breathing.  Its  use  is  in  suspended  animation  from 
suffocation,  as  in  drowning  and  hanging,  also  from  vapor 
of  chloroform  or  other  noxious  gaws,  in  whieh,  death  or.-ur- 
ring  from  exclusion  of  air,  a  supply  of  air  tu  the  lungs  is 
the  niie  remedy. 

Tho  following  are  tho  rules  known  as  the  "  direct  roethnd  " 
for  artificial  respiration,  which  have  been  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  as  pub- 


li-hed  by  it.  by  the  National    Lifeboat    1  n-t  it  lit  ion  of    Kng- 
lan-l.   an. I    a!-.',    hy   th<    I.U.-  ,-:n  in  /   BooM?  of    New    York. 
I,  in  suffocation  fioni  ,.th.  r   c.iii-es  than  ilrowniir/.  is 
superfluous  : 

/.•»'•    /   I  rig.    I  i.      '!'•<  drain  i>f  WHIT  /run, 

'  :i    slrip    the   patient   to  the  «ai-t.       1 
him  face  downward,  the  pit  of  the   st.nn 

1  he  lc\  el  of  the  month  h\    a  lal'L'c.  ha  I  d  roll  ot  .-loth  • 

ing   placed   beneath  it  (<•>.     Throw  your    weight  lorcihly 
two  or  three  times.  f,,r  a  moment  or  two.  upon  the  p.i' 
ha.-k.  over  roll  of  .doihinir  '''),  so  as  to  press  all  fluids  in 
the  stomach  out  of  the  month. 
Kio.  1. 


linle  S  (Fig.  2).  Ta  perform  Artificial  ftrcathiiiij. — 
Quietly  turn  the  patient  upon  his  back,  the  roll  of  clothing 
being  so  placed  beneath  as  to  make  the  breast-bone  the 
highest  point  of  the  body  (b).  Kneel  beside  or  astride. 
patient's  hips.  Grasp  front  part  of  the  chest  on  cither 
side  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  resting  your  fingers  along 
the  spaces  between  the  short  ribs  (A).  Brace  your  elbows 
against  your  sides,  and,  steadily  grasping  and  pressing  for- 
ward and  upward,  throw  your  whole  weight  upon  chest  o 

FIG.  2. 
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and  &,  gradually  increasing  the  pressure  while  you  can 
count  one — two — three.  Then  eudaenly  let  go  with  a  final 
push,  which  springs  you  back  to  your  first  position.  Rest 
erect  upon  your  knee  while  you  can  count  owe — lico :  then 
make  pressure  again  as  before,  repeating  the  entire  motions 
at  first  about  four  or  five  times  a  minute,  gradually  increas- 
ing to  about  ten  or  twelve  times.  Use  the  same  regularity 
as  in  blowing  bellows  and  as  is  seen  in  natural  breathing, 
which  you  are  imitating.  If  another  person  be  pn 
let  him  with  one  hand  (<l),  by  means  of  a  dry  piece  of  linen, 
hold  the  tip  of  the  tongue  out  of  one  corner  of  the  mouth, 
and  with  the  other  hand  grasp  both  wrists  and  pin  them  to 
the  ground  above  the  patient's  head. 

After-treatment. — Alter  breathing  has  become  natural, 
dry  the  patient  briskly.  Wrap  him  in  blankets  only,  and 
let  him  be  kept  perfectly  quiet.  Provide  free  circulation 
of  air.  Give  brandy  and  water — a  teaspoonful  every  five 
minutes  the  first  half  hour,  and  afterward  occasionally  as 
may  seem  expedient. 

(1)  Avoid  delay.  A  moment  may  turn  the  scale  for  life 
or  for  death.  Dry  ground,  shelter,  stimulants,  etc..  at  this 
moment  are  nothing:  artificial  breathing  is  everything — 
is  the  one  remedy;  all  other  means  are  secondary.  If  the 
breathing  has  but  jutt  ceaied,  a  smart  slap  on  the  face  or 
stomach  will  sometimes  start  it  again,  and  may  be  tried 
incidentally.  (2)  Prevent  friends  from  crowding  around 
the  patient  and  excluding  currents  of  air:  al-o  lr..ni  at- 
tempting administration  of  any  stimulant  before  patient 
is  well  able  to  swallow;  the  first  promotes  suffocation — the 
second,  fatal  choking.  (3)  Avoid  impatience  of  results. 
Any  time  within  two  hours  you  may  be  on  the  very  thresh- 
old of  success  without  there  being  any  sign  of  it. 
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Sylvester's  method,  used  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
is  as  follows:  The  body  being  placed  upon  the  back,  with 
the  head  slightly  elevated,  the  arms,  grasped  just  above 
the  elbows,  are  carried  outward  and  upward  from  the  chest 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  retained  in  their  position  fur 
about  two  seconds.  They  are  then  lowered  and  brought 
cln-cly  to  the  sides  of  the  chest,  where  they  are  held  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  in  order  to  expel  the  air  as  during 
the  act  of  expiration,  the  effort  being  aided  by  pressure  ap- 
plied to  the  inferior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  chest.  These 
alternate  movements  of  elevation  and  depression  are  re- 
peated from  twelve  to  fourteen  times  a  minute,  and  are 
:crformed  with  all  possible  gentleness.  Another  method, 
y  Leroy's  compressor,  is  in  use  by  the  Royal  Humane 
Society.  A  piece  of  flannel  or  muslin  six  feet  by  eight  is 
divided  for  two  and  a  half  feet  from  each  end  into  strips 
two  inches  wide.  The  untorn  central  portion  is  placed 
under  the  back  of  the  patient,  the  ends  interlacing  being 
drawn  in  opposite  directions  by  assistants.  Mouth-to- 
mouth  insufflation,  in  children  especially,  is  easily  prac- 
ticable and  very  useful.  The  most  effective  course  is  by 
biryngotomy,  an  elastic  tube  and  bellows  to  alternate  com- 
pression with  gentle  but  complete  insufflation. 

The  length  of  time  persons  have  been  under  water,  or 
have  remained  apparently  dead  after  leaving  the  water, 
and  yet  been  resuscitated,  is  uncertain.  The  reported 
time  is  so  remarkably  long  in  some  cases  as  to  justify 
efforts  for  resuscitation  for  at  least  an  hour,  the  patient 
having  breathed  within  half  an  hour  or  perhaps  an  hour. 
In  experiments  by  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Mcdico-Chi- 
rurgical  Society  of  London  in  1862,  dogs  after  complete 
submersion  a  minute  and  a  half  never  recovered.  After 
respiratory  acts  had  ceased,  the  heart  continued  to  act 
never  more  than  four  minutes.  In  the  human  subject 
these  periods  doubtless  may  be  much  longer,  governed  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  continuousness  of  submersion,  the 
rate  of  the  circulation  at  the  last  moment  of  consciousness, 
the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  amount  of  it  which  en- 
ters the  lungs,  etc.  As  thousands  of  human  lives  have 
been  saved  from  apparent  death  by  this  process,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  continue  it  after  hope  is  vain  than  by  any  chance  to 
relinquish  it  while  success  might  perhaps  have  been  pos- 
sible. 15.  HOWARD. 

Retaliation.  See  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  SL-M.HARY,  by 
Pit  us.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Retene  (CisHis),  a  hydrocarbon  polymeric  with  ben- 
zene (C'eHe),  discovered  in  1837  by  Fikcntscherand  Tri>mms- 
dorff,  occurs  in  fossil  pine-stems,  in  peat  and  lignite,  and 
associated  with  fichtelite.  It  is  found  among  the  products 
of  the  destructive  distillation  of  very  resinous  pine  and  fir 
wood,  and  is  produced  with  other  bodies  when  acetylene  or 
the  product  of  the  distillation  of  rosin  (colophony)  is 
pas-cd  through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  extracted  from  fossil 
wood  or  lignite  by  means  of  alcohol,  and  is  purified  by 
solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  then  in  benzol,  and  in 
combination  with  picric  acid.  The  picrate  is  rccrystalli/ed, 
decomposed  with  ammonia,  and  the  retene  recrystallized 
from  alcohol.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  semi-solid 
products  of  the  latter  part  of  the  distillation  of  pine-tar. 
(Zril.  f.  Chem.  [2],  v.  73.)  Retene  appears  in  soft,  shin- 
ing, unctuous  laminae,  inodorous  and  tasteless.  It  melts 
at  D8°-99°  C.  It  evaporates  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
when  melted  gives  off  white  fumes  which  condense  to  a 
woolly  sublimate.  It  boils  at  about  the  boiling-point  of 
mercury,  and  distils  almost  unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  slowly  soluble  in  cold,  readily  in  boiling  alcohol, 
easily  in  warm  ether,  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  in  benzol, 
and  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  cold  it  forms  disulphoretic  acid  (HsCisHiefSOg)?). 
It  combines  with  picric  acid,  forming  beautiful  orange- 
yellow  needles.  By  the  action  of  bichromate  of  potassa 
and  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  dioxyretistcno  (CielluOj),  a 
brick-red  powder,  acetic  acid  and  phthalic  anhydride. 
(See  Watts's  Diet,  and  Snppl.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Reten'tion  [Lat.  retentio]  of  Urine,  a  condition  in 
which  the  urine  cannot  be  evacuated  from  the  bladder  at 
all,  or  only  with  great  difficulty,  the  former  being  known 
as  complete,  the  latter  as  incomplete,  retention.  It  should 
not  be  confounded  with  tupprcmion,  in  which  the  urine 
has  not  been  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  consequently 
the  bladder  is  empty.  The  symptoms  consist  of  a  grca't 
anil  urgent  desire  to  pass  water,  and  partial  or  complete 
inability  to  so;  this  is  accompanied  by  repeated  straining 
efforts  and  violent  pain,  and  extreme  distress  and  restless- 
ness;  the  countenance  assumes  an  anxious  expression,  the 
pulse  is  quick,  and  the  skin  dry.  The  bladder  is  more  or 
less  distended  according  to  the  protraction  of  the  trouble, 
and  its  position  may  be  ascertained  by  percussion  above 
the  pubes.  If  this  condition  is  not  speedily  relieved,  it 
results  in  rupture  of  some  portion  of  the  urinary  tract 


and  extravasation  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder  into  the 
surrounding  parts.  Here  the  urine  acts  as  a  foreign  bodv, 
and  causes  an  inflammation  which  soon  terminates  fatally. 

As  the  treatment  of  this  condition  varies  with  its  cause, 
we  shall  have  to  consider  them  together.  The  causes  are 
numerous,  and  may  be  classified  as  those  due  to — (a)  me- 
chanical obstruction;  (b)  paralysis  of  bladder,  partial  or 
complete;  (c)  hysteria;  (d)  miasm.  The  agents  mechan- 
ically obstructing  the  flow  of  urine  are  numerous.  Organic 
stricture  of  the  urethra  is  a  very  common  one,  but  it  causes 
complete  retention  only  when,  after  exposure  of  some  kind 
or  over-indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors  or  sexual  excite- 
ment, there  is  congestion  or  spasm  added  to  it,  and  the 
urethral  canal  thus  made  impervious.  The  attempt  should 
here  be  made  to  use  a  small  catheter,  but  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  warm  bath,  local  abstraction  of  blood,  and  the 
administration  of  ether  or  chloroform  should  be  super- 
added.  Should  these  means  fail,  the  only  resource  left  is 
to  "tap  "  the  bladder,  either  through  the  rectum  or  above 
the  pubes.  This  is  done  at  the  present  time  by  means  of 
the  aspirator.  The  relief,  however,  is  only  temporary ;  the 
stricture  still  remains,  and  some  operation  must  be  resorted 
to  for  its  relief.  Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscle  sur- 
rounding the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  urethra  sometimes  exists  as  a  cause  of  retention; 
when  such  is  the  case,  the  warm  bath,  purgatives,  opium, 
and  chloroform  are  the  remedial  agents.  Inflammation 
along  the  urethral  canal  (gonorrhrea)  often  has  retention 
of  urine  as  a  complication.  Here  it  is  caused  by  an  in- 
tensely-congested and  swollen  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
same  treatment  as  for  muscular  spasm  may  be  adopted. 
Amongst  the  other  mechanical  causes  the  most  important 
are — («)  a  small  calculus  impacted  in  the  urethra;  (A) 
small  tumor  in  the  urethra;  (c)  clotted  blood  in  the 
urethra  or  bladder;  ({/)  foreign  bodies,  as  pieces  of  bou- 
gies, catheters,  etc.,  in  the  urethra;  (e)  tumors  of  any 
kind,  external  to  the  urethra,  which  press  upon  it.  This 
last  cause  operates  quite  frequently,  and  it  embraces  all 
those  cases  of  retention  due  to  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  prostate,  inflammation  or  acute  congestion  of  the  pros- 
tate, abscesses  in  the  perineum,  pressure  of  a  loaded  rec- 
tum, a  displaced  uterus,  the  head  of  the  child  during  labor, 
or  a  pelvic  tumor  of  any  kind  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
The  treatment  should  always  be  directed  to  the  removal  of 
the  cause,  and  where  this  requires  any  great  amount  of 
time,  we  have  the  catheter  and  aspirator  as  palliative 
means.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  causing  retention,  may 
be  due  to  voluntary  retention  repeated  and  long  kept  up, 
apoplexy,  injury  to  the  spine,  acute  over-distension  of  the 
organ,  shocks  to  the  system  from  capital  operations,  and  in 
certain  high  fevers,  as  typhoid,  typhus,  etc.  The  treatment 
in  all  these  cases  should  be  by  the  catheter.  Hysterical 
retention  is  a  disease  of  the  mind,  and  depends  wholly 
upon  the  volition  of  the  patient.  (See  HYS.TKRIA.)  Gross 
mentions  a  form  of  retention  which  is  periodical  in  its 
nature,  and  which  he  ascribes  to  malarial  influences,  and 
accordingly  adopts  the  treatment  of  miasmatic  diseases, 
as  quinine,  etc. 

EDWARD  J.  BERMIXCIIAH.   REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARKER. 

Ilethel',  town  of  France,  department  of  Ardennes,  on 
the  Aisne,  is  an  old  city,  but  well  built  and  handsome,  and 
carries  on  a  large  trade  and  extensive  manufactures  of 
flannels,  merinoes,  and  other  woollen  fabrics.  P.  7312. 

Re'thel  (ALFRED),  b.  at  Aix-la-Chapello  in  1816; 
studied  at  Dusseldorf  under  Schadow,  and  at  Frankfort 
under  Vcitt;  visited  Italy  in  1844-45 ;  painted  after  his 
return  the  four  great  frescoes  from  the  history  of  Charle- 
magne in  the  city  hall  of  his  native  city,  and  produced 
several  grand  and  very  interesting  designs — Hannibal 
crossing  the  Alps,  Dance  of  Death,  etc. — but  became  insane 
in  1852.  D.  at  Diisseldorf  Dec.  1,  1859. 

Retina.    See  EYE  and  HISTOLOGY. 

Retort'  [Lat.  retortna,  "thrown  or  twisted  back"],  a 
chemical  apparatus  originally  made  of  glass,  and  made  by 
taking  a  globular  or  spheroidal  vessel  with  a  long  tubular 
neck,  and  bending  this  neck,  close  to  the  spheroid,  over  to 
an  obtuse  angle;  hence  the  name.  Retorts  arc  plain  or 
tubulated,  the  latter  being  perforated  at  the  upper  side  of 
the  bend,  and  a  glass  neck  fused  fast,  through  which  a 
tube  may  bo  introduced,  and  solid  or  liquid  substances  put 
in,  and  which  may  be  closed  with  a  stopper.  The  term  is 
applied  likewise  in  modern  usage  to  almost  any  apparatus 
in  which  solid  substances,  such  as  coal,  wood,  bones,  etc. 
are  submitted  to  destructive  distillation ;  for  example,  gas- 
retorts.  H.  WtTRTZ. 

Retrograda'tion  [Lat.  retro,  "back,"  gradi,  to 
"step"],  in  astronomy,  an  apparent  or  real  motion  of  a 
celestial  object  from  E.  to  W..  or  contrary  to  the  order  of 
the  signs  in  the  heavens.  Motion  from  \V.  to  E.  is  called 
direct.  The  motion  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system 
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ia  direct,  but   thut  nf  some  of  tin  tetrograde. 

The  planet   ,  h..v\e\er,  -ei'iii  :it    times    In  ha\e   a  i  it  i  ogrado 
ninli'.n,   uli.  .''iiieii.-e   .if  the    fart    tll:it  th. 

locities   in  their  orbits   ditler  from  thai  <>t    tin-   earth.      Tin1 

inferior  planets  m.^-'  it •  r  apidly  than  tilt-  fail  ii.  and  the 

superior   Ic-s    rapidh.      It  happen-,  there!.. i  .-.  ihuttho  in- 
fciior    planet-    have    .1     motion    apparently    relrogra.i 
some  tiim-    twfoM   and   sonic  time  utter  their  inforior  con- 
junctions.     The   apparent  moti if  tin-    nipniOT  ptHMM 

is    retrograde   fur   .- c    lime    before    HIM!    .- c   time   alter 

their  oppositions.  Uetweeu  tin-  peri..>l-  of  direct  and  re 
trogradc  motion  then-  arc  times  when  ihcse  bodies  are  ap- 
parently stationary,  lull  the  stations  arc  nt1  brief  duration. 
The  in. MII  poriodl  "I'  retrogradation  are—  for  Merenry,  1!-' 

.    t  ,r  Jupiter.  11!0;   for 
Saturn,  140;  for  I'runus,  15:!;  for  Neptune, 

F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Retrospective  [Lat.  rrlraipiferr,  "to  look  back"] 
L.RXVS.  Those  statutes  which  relate  liaek  in  time,  and  ailed 
rights,  duties,  capacities,  conditions,  relation*,  cir  cir. -11111- 
-  which  lie  in  the  past,  and  have  become  established 
prior  to  their  p:i---a;_'e.  are  termed  "  retrospective  "  or  "  re- 
tro-active." They  are  so  plainly  opposed  to  justice  and 
equity  that  in  determining  the  general  principles  by  which 
all  legislation  is  to  lie  con-true  1  the  courts  have  firmly  es- 
icd  the  doctrine  that  all  statutes  shall  be  prefomedtO 
act  prospcctively  only,  and  shall  not  be  regarded  as  retro- 
spect i\  e  mile--  I  In  -ii-  .'lea  r  ami  imperative  intention,  derived 
from  their  express  terms,  forbids  such  an  interpretation. 
liet  respective  laws,  as  a  class,  are  not  generally  prohibited 
by  the  State  !•  in -til  at  i  in-,  nor  are  they  hy  the  Constitution 
of  the  I'.  S.,  although  in  the  organic  law  of  Vermont  and 
of  one  or  two  other  commonwealths  there  is  a  provision 
forbidding  such  legislation.  One  species  of  retrospective 
laws,  those  which  are  criminal  or  penal  in  their  nature,  and 
hnically  termed  ex  pott  facto,  are  interdicted  by  all 
the  American  constitution-*.  I  Sec  \'.\  I'osr  Fvrn.  i  If  a 
retrospective  statute  should  interfere  with  vested  rights  of 
iropcrty  or  of  personal  security,  or  should  impair  the  ob- 
igation  of  contracts  already  made,  it  would  be  void  b 

lion  of  oilier  ci ui-tit ut ion :il  provisions,  which  .  I 
that  no  person  shall  bo  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  that  no  State  shall  pass 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  ocnti 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEHOV. 

Return'  [Fr.  retourner],  in  law,  is  a  highly  technical 
term,  and  signifies  the  sen.  I  ing  baek  of  a  writ  or  other  pro- 
cess to  the  court  from  which  it  issued  by  the  officer  to  w  hmn 
it  was  addressed,  according  to  the  command  contained  in 
the  instrument  itself.  It  actually  consists  of  a  written 
nit  or  history  of  what  ho  has  done  in  executing  the 
process,  made  and  signed  by  such  officer,  endorsed  upon  or 
attached  to  it,  and  filed  with  it  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  court.  In  the  common-law  practice  there  wore  gen- 
erally certain  lived  days  on  which  the  ordinary  writs  were 
to  be  returned,  but  they  have  been  abandoned  by  the  pro- 
cedure of  most  of  the  American  States. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROV. 

Retz,  de  (Gn.i.KS  I>K  L.VVAI.),  .SKIUXKI-B,  generally 
called  Marshal  Retz,  b.  in  1404  at  Maehccoul,  depart- 
ment of  Loire  Infcricnre.  Fran;ie;  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  of  Charles  VII. :  fought  at  the  side  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans;  was  made  a  marshal  of  France,  but  retired 
subsequently  from  public  life  to  his  castle  of  Retz.  Im- 
plicated in  a  process  with  the  duke  of  Itretagne,  the  pro- 
cedure disclose  1  the  most  hideous  crimes  committed  by 
him  in  his  castles.  During  fourteen  years  he  had  enticed 
several  hundred  children  into  his  castle  and  sacrificed  them 
to  his  lust  and  superstition,  he  being  addicted  to  magic 
and  a  win-shipper  o['  Satan.  Hi:  was  strangled  and  burnt 
in  1110.  He  bore  the  surname  la  Jiarbe  Bltn. 

Retz,  de  (.IKAX  FRANCOIS  Pvri.  UK  Govni).  CARDINAL, 
b.  at  Montmirail,  France,  in  1614;  educated  for  the  Church, 
though  against  his  will,  and  led  as  a  young  abb£  a  very 
improper  life.  His  brilliant  gifts  n«Terth«l*M  enabled  him 
to  advance  in  his  ecclesiastical  career.  In  1643  he  took 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  a.t  the  Sorbonnc,  and  was  appointed 
coadjutor  to  the  archbishop  of  I'aris,  Henri  dc  Condi.  He 
now  began  to  preach,  and  soon  became  exceedingly  popular 
among  the  Parisians.  In  the  embroilments  of  the  Fronde 
he  appeared  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  against 
Ma/.arin  and  the  ijiuien,  and  exercised  great  inlliiencc  hy 
his  eloquen -e  and  audacity.  l!ut  he  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  reckless,  without  any  fixed  purpose.  In  Id.iOhc 
allied  himself  with  the  court,  gained  a  cardinal's  hat,  and 
commenced  to  intrigue  against  the  opposite  camp,  lie  had 
forfeited  all  confidence,  howci  cr.  and  in  Ili.'iL'.  Ma/,arin 
ordered  his  arrest.  lie  was  imprisoned  first  in  Vim-cnnes. 
then  at  Nantes,  but  escaped  and  fled  to  Spain,  afterward 
to  Italy.  After  the  death  of  Mazarin  he  \vas  permitted  to 
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return  to  France  in  li'.i'.l,  on  condition  that  be  should 
up  his  ckiinn  to  the  archbishopric  of  Paris,      lie  re.- 

I  ,-l.  lieni-.  and  here  he  lived  [l  :,dor 

nety,  but  without  participating   in  public  lit,..  .. 
pied  with  ,-tii. lie-  and  the  payment  of  his   enormous  .i 

1).  at  I'aiis  , \IIIT.  -I.  liirn.     His  Iffmoiru  irart  fust  pub 
li-hed  at  Nancy  in  1717;  the  i  that 

by  Aime  Champollion  ([  \ols..   Paris.   |  •-  , 

Ri-t/-rii    Uoam),  i..  at  hie-. i.  n  DM.  '.'.  ITT»|  studied 

at  the  Academy  of  Art  ill  bis  natu  e  eit\  :  was  appointed  pin 
of  drawing  in  I~-l'l.  I  >.  .1  line  1  I .  I  s..7.  lie  iiei|iiired 
.-..in.'  icpiitati..ii  a-  a  miniature  portrait  painlei.  l.ut  his 
ui.i-t  erl'-l.i  atcd  works  are  his  illustrations  to  tl.ietlie. 
Schiller,  Fondue,  and  others,  which  win  i.  produced  both 
in  Knglund  and  1  r 

Itcill-lll  ill'  I  Ilellelii/ed  C  \r\loi.  1. 1  on  \\\  I.  b.  at  1'forZ- 
heim.  lladeii.  licrmanv.  l>ec.  "JS.  11..:  edoMtcd  iu  the 
chapel  (d'  the  margrave  of  lla.leu,  and  tollowr.l  in  I  17;:  tin; 
\oung  inargra\c  to  the  I'tlivcrsity  <d'  Paris,  wli, 

II1C1 1   his    -til. lie-  ill  Creek.        Ihll  l|  •!.  IICI> 

lit  Hale  he  w  rote  and  published  his  l.alin  di.-lionai  v.  /.' 

1'llfUHH       K'V<         lt>'-ti:»llllllft».      *ill;/llt'l«        \'l,l',1       /."till'l*       I" 

pj-jo/iVnn*  ,•  and  during  a  second  \i>i!  to  I'ranec  in  117s  be 
studied  law  at  Orleans.  In  1 1S1  he  lectured  on  jurispru- 
dence ft  nd  hcllcs  let  ties  at  the  I  11  i\  ersity  of  Ti. 
ecived  the  title  of  imperial  emincillor  from  tlie  emperor. 
and  lived  subsequently  l..r  s.  \.ral  \.ais  at  (he  court  of 
the  elector  palatine.  I'iiilip.  at  Heidelberg.  To  this  period 
belong  his  first  studies  of  tin-  Hebrew  langini '-'e  and  hi- 
satirical  comedy,  Xfnjiii*,  *irr  i'nfiiiin  t'n/-Hi.  which  was 
much  read,  and  whose  satire  a^ain,-t  the  clergy  was  heart- 
ily enjoyed.  In  1498  he  went  to  Kome.  hi-  patron,  the 
elector  palatine,  having  fallen  under  the  papal  ban.  and  he 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  absolution.  After  bis  return 

he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Suahian  [federate 

tribunal,  but  he  nevertheless  found  time  to  continue  his 
studies  of  Hebrew,  the  results  of  which  were  his  Hudimeuta 
II  iimica  (1506),  l)e  Arte  Cabbaliitica  Libri  III.,  and  /', 
AcctntibuB  et  Oi-thnifrttitftiit  HfbrKitntm  Libri  III.  (1518). 
By  these  works  he  actually  initiated  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  so  important  for  a  full  and  comprehensive  con- 
ception of  the  liiblo:  and  he  exercised  a  similar  stimulat- 
ing influence  by  his  handbooks,  editions,  and  personal  ex- 
ertions in  the  study  in  Germany  of  Latin  and  Greek  ;  that 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  known  as  lotacisin 
originated  with  him.  But  ho  was  too  liberal  to  c- 
clashing  against  the  prejudices  of  his  age.  A  converted 
Jew,  Johann  Pfefferkorn,  proposed  in  1510  that  all  Hebrew 
books,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  should  bo  burnt. 
The  Dominicans  were  in  raptures  over  the  proposition ; 
the  Inquisition  immediately  recognized  it  as  a  new  weapon 
of  persecution ;  the  emperor  acquiesced.  Meanwhile, 
Reuchlin  remonstrated,  the  emperor  withdrew  his  consent, 
and  the  Inquisition  and  the  monks  flew  into  a  fury. 
Reuchlin  published  >/«  i-nfiun  Ocnlnrc  (AnifHxjiifijel),  (1512) 
and  J)r/'riuit>  nniii-n  I'liliiiiiniiiium  (1513),  while  Ulrieh 
von  Hutten  and  Franz  von  Sickingcn  kept  guard  over  his 
personal  safety.  In  1515  appeared  the  first  part  of  K/>i*- 
tolx  Obieurorum  Virorum,  and  when  the  Reformation  soon 
after  broke  out  the  attention  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
was  attracted  elsewhere.  With  Luther,  Reuchlin  felt  a 
deep  sympathy,  but  he  declined  an  invitation  to  come  to 
Wittenberg,  sending  in  his  stead  Melanchthon,  and  main- 
tained his  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
the  last.  In  1520  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Ingolstadt, 
but  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  this  city  he  determined 
to  retire  to  Tubingen,  but  d.  at  Stuttgart  Juno  30,  1522. 
His  Lift  was  written  by  Genres  (1815),  Meyerhoff  (1830), 
and  Gciger  (1871). 

Renl'ing  (GKORGE),  M.  D.,  b.  in  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
Nov.  11, 181'J  ;  studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  ' 
sen,  where  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors:  .1 
himself  as  a  specialist  to  diseases  nf  the  eye  and  car.  study- 
ing under  Profs.  Arlt,  Jaeger,  and  Pollit/.er  in  Vienna, 
Gr'afe  in  Berlin,  Wecker  and  Liebrcich  in  Paris;  and  ac- 
cepted in  isii"  the  position  of  first  assistant  to  the  eye  hos- 
pital at  Wiesbaden,  which  after  one  year  he  resigned  t  . 
take  charge  of  the  eye  and  ear  infirmary  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  professor  of  ophthalmology  in  the 
University  of  Baltimore,  and  is  the  author  of  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  Ir-  specialties.  Pvri.  F.  KVK. 

Re'lIS,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Tarragona,  has  largo 
spinning  and  wea\in^  factories,  and  extensive   niaiiiilai- 
turos  of  silk,  ribbon,  leather,  soap,  and  pottery.     The  vi- 
cinity is  very  rich  in  wine  and  corn.     P.  28,171. 

Renss,  two  small  principalities  of  Germany,  belonging 
to  an  elder  and  younger  line  of  the  family  of  Iteuss,  and 
consisting  of  several  separate  territories  situated  between 
Prussia.  Saxony,  and  Bavaria.  The  dominions  of  the  elder 
line,  Reuss-Creitz.  comprise  an  area  of  148  sq.  in.,  with 
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45,094  inhabitants ;  and  those  of  the  younger  line,  Rcuss- 
Schleitz,  297  sq.  in.,  with  89,082  inhabitants. 

Urnss,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  rises  in  the  canton  of 
Uri,  near  St.  Gotthardt,  descends  in  its  upper  course  4500 
feet  through  a  series  of  wild  cataracts  and  magnificent 
cascades,  enters  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Lucerne,  issues 
from  the  northern  end  as  a  clear,  deep-green,  navigable 
stream,  and  joins  the  Aar  in  the  canton  of  Aargau  at  Win- 
disch,  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles. 

Rcuss  (EBOUARD  OUILLAUME  EUG&NF.),  D.  D.,  b.  at 
Strasbourg  (then  a  part  of)  France,  July  IS,  1804;  educa- 
ted at  the  seminary  of  his  native  city;  studied  theology  at 
Gottingon  under  Eichhorn,  Oriental  philology  at  Halle 
under  (iesonius,  and  pursued  the  latter  branch  at  Paris 
under  Silvcstre  do  Sacy ;  taught  biblical  criticism  and  Ori- 
ental languages  in  the  theological  school  of  Strasbourg 
1829-34;  became  extraordinary  professor  there  183G,  and 
ordinary  (regular)  professor  1838;  declined  a  call  to  the 
University  of  Jena;  published  (in  German)  a  History  of 
the  Hook*  of  the  Xem  Testament  (Halle,  1842;  4th  ed.  1864), 
Jlfstoii'e  de  In  Thcolo'jie  chi'etienne  an  Siecle  <tpontolifjue 
(2  vols.,  Strasbourg,  1852;  3d  ed.  1864;  English  tran.<la- 
tion  Edinburgh,  1872),  ffistoire  (In  Canon  des  A'tfintcs  Ecri- 
tnrcsdrtn*  I'  EylinG  chrctientie  (1863),  and  has  prepared  a  new 
French  translation  of  the  entire  Bible,  several  parts  of 
which  have  appeared.  Prof.  Reuss  has  edited  for  many 
years  a  German  review  which  appears  at  Jena  [BtitrUg«t 
etc.),  has  contributed  largely  to  Colani's  Heetie  de  Theolo- 
gie,  and  is  considered  as  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
liberal  theologians  of  the  French  Protestant  Church.  He 
continues  to  reside  at  Strasbourg  since  its  annexation  to 
Germany,  which  measure  he  energetically  condemned. 

Reu'ter  (Fnnz),  b.  at  Stavenhagen,  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  Nov.  7,  1810;  studied  law  at  Weimar  and  Jena, 
but  was  arrested  in  Prussia  in  1834  for  political  agitation 
and  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  thirty  years,  but  in  1840  he  was  pardoned 
and  restored  to  liberty.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture, and  his  poems  and  novels  (12  vols.),  written  in  the 
Low  German  dialect,  are  distinguished  by  freshness, 
humor,  and  plastieal  power,  and  were  received  with  great 
applause.  He  settled  first  at  Trepton  in  Pomerania,  after- 
ward at  Eisenach,  where  he  d.  July  12,  1874. 

Reut'lingen,  an  old  but  well-built  and  handsome 
town  of  Wlirtcmberg,  is  situated  on  the  Echatz,  in  a  fer- 
tile district  rich  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  carries  on  a 
lively  trade  and  extensive  manufactures  of  woollen  and 
linen  fabrics,  hosiery,  leather,  and  cutlery.  P.  14,237. 

Kcv'ul,  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of  Es- 
thonia,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  has  a 
good  harbor  and  is  strongly  fortified.  It  was  formerly  a 
port  of  great  commercial  consequence,  but  of  late  its  trade 
has  greatly  declined,  being  absorbed  by  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Riga.  P.  27,325. 

Revalen'ta  Arab'ica,  a  dealer's  name  for  a  dietetic 
preparation  highly  vaunted  for  the  use  of  invalids.  It  is 
simply  the  meal  of  lentils,  and  its  name  rcealcntn  is  an 
imperfect  anagram  of  Errnm  lent,  the  botanical  name  of 
the  lentil-plant.  In  reality,  it  is  very  nutritious,  but  much 
more  suitable  food  for  a  well  person  than  an  invalid. 

Reveille,  tp.,  Scott  CO.,  Ark.,  has  1  newspaper.    P.  882. 

Revel',  town  of  France,  department  of  Haute-Garonne, 
manufactures  woollens,  oil,  liqueurs,  and  earthenware. 
P.  5386. 

Revela'tion.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  "  rev- 
elation "  means  the  religion  of  Israel  and  of  the  Church  as  it 
is  set  forth  in  the  Hebrew  books  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Greek  books  of  the  New.  This  religion  bears  the  name 
of  revelation  because  its  God  has  directly  interfered  in  the 
history  of  mankind  by  apparitions  and  the  incarnation  of 
his  Son,  by  visions  and  inspiration,  and  by  miracles  which 
he  has  either  wrought  himself  or  given  his  servants  to  work. 
The  several  aims  of  these  different  modes  of  revelation  are 
— (l)to  render  faith  in  the  invisible  God  vivid  and  firm  in 
the  heart;  (2)  to  teach  the  truth  to  fallen  humanity,  which 
is  incapable  by  itself  of  discovering  it;  (3)  to  guide  man- 
kind in  its  advance  toward  the  goal  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  it ;  and  (4)  to  deliver  us  from  our  spiritual  bond- 
age by  taking  away  our  sins  and  destroying  the  works  of 
the  devil  (1  John  iii.  5-8). 

There  can  be  no  revelation  of  God  to  the  materialist  who 
denies  him,  or  to  the  pantheist  who  confounds  him  with  the 
world,  or  to  the  deist  who  makes  him  the  slave  of  his  own 
laws,  the  great  drone  of  the  universe,  the  great  mute  of  the 
heavens.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
true  God,  the  living  and  personal  God,  the  God  infinite  in 
power  as  in  wisdom  and  love,  the  God  divinely  free,  can 
reveal  himself  to  his  creatures  whenever  he  chooses.  "  This 
question  "  (to  use  an  expression  of  J.  J.  Rousseau),  "  when 


seriously  treated,  would  be  impious  if  it  were  not  absurd. 
But  to  punish  him  who  should  answer  it  in  the  negative 
would  be  to  do  him  too  much  honor  ;  it  would  suffice  to  lock 
him  up."  If  the  God  of  the  theist  reveals  himself  when- 
ever he  pleases,  the  Christian  God  does  so  in  virtue  of  his 
very  essence.  According  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  which  transfer  us  into  a  world  of  mys- 
teries whose  very  existence  reason  alone  would  never  have 
suspected,  God,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  the  Father, 
who  dwelleth  "  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto"  (1  Tim.  vi.  16),  and  whom  even  the  archangels  them- 
selves  cannot  behold,  has  irith  him  (John  i.  1)  two  beings, 
equal  to  him,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  through  whom  he  re- 
veals himself  eternally  to  the  universe.  Revelation  is  thus 
the  normal  mode  of  his  activity.  The  Son  is  his  objective 
and  sensible  revelation,  his  other  self,  the  express  image 
of  his  person  (Heb.  i.  3),  his  visible  picture,  his  Word. 
Through  him  he  spoke  to  nature  in  the  time  of  the  cre- 
ation. Through  him  he  speaks  and  shows  himself  in  the 
heavens  to  the  angels  eternally — on  earth  to  mankind  at 
rare  intervals  until  the  time  shall  come  whose  light  are 
God  and  the  Lamb  eternally  (Rev.  xxi.  23).  The  subjec- 
tive revelation  of  the  Father  is  the  Spirit,  the  God  by 
whom  God  explains  to  his  creatures  internally  the  words 
of  his  Son,  and  communicates  to  them  substantially  his 
"divine  nature"  (2  Pet.  i.  4).  Thus,  the  Spirit  unites  to 
the  Father,  and  makes  re-enter  into  his  bosom  the  creatures 
which  the  Father  made  issue  forth  from  thence  through  the 
Son  ;  he  is  the  final  synthesis  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 

I.  This  double  revelation  of  God,  objective  and  subii-rt- 
ive,  is  necessary  to  man  in  his  normal  state  before  the  Fall. 
Without  it  his  faith  would  have  been  wavering  and  incom- 
plete.    A  few  words  concerning  the  fundamental  structure 
of  human  nature  will  justify  this  assertion.     The  physical 
and   moral  life  of  man  is  circumscribed  by  these  three 
terms  :  the  Ego,  or  the  organs  of  the  body  and  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind ;  the  non-Ego,  or  the  world  in  which  man 

j  lives;  and  the  appropriation  of  the  non-Ego  by  the  Ego. 
Thus,  in  the  domain  of  physical  life  there  is  an  organ  of 
digestion  within,  materials  of  nutrition  without,  and  finally 
the  process  of  assimilation.  In  the  field  of  the  affections 
there  is  a  heart  with  a  craving  for  love,  beings  capable  of 
being  loved,  and  finally  the  feeling  of  love  by  which  the 
heart  gives  itself  to  another  heart,  takes  that  heart  up  into 
itself  and  becomes  one  with  it.  In  practical  life  there  is 
on  the  one  side  a  will  seeking  an  object  on  which  to  exer- 
cise itself;  on  the  other,  nature  and  human  society  meeting 
this  desire  of  activity ;  and  finally,  the  labor  by  which  the 
non-Ego  is  appropriated  and  transformed.  In  the  sumo 
manner  also  the  intellectual  life  of  man  remains  incom- 
plete until  a  thorough  assimilation  is  added  to  its  deduction 
and  induction.  It  is  not  enough  to  deduct,  like  the  spider, 
from  the  depths  of  one's  own  being  the  light  and  fragile 
tissues  of  abstract  truth,  or  to  accumulate,  like  the  ant,  by 
induction,  an  immense  quantity  of  facts;  man  must,  like 
the  bee,  transform  his  booty  into  his  own  substance,  com- 
prehend the  external,  concrete  facts  by  the  aid  of  his  innate 
ideas,  and  taste  that  mysterious  joy  which  is  engendered 
in  the  human  soul  by  the  wedding  of  the  Ego  to  the  non- 
Ego — that  is,  by  the  discovery  of  the  essence  of  things, 
of  their  laws,  their  final  causes,  their  system,  their  history. 
The  case  is  exactly  the  same  in  our  religious  life.  From 
our  instinctive  need  of  a  God,  from  our  sense  of  the  abso- 
lute, from  our  aspirations  toward  the  infinite,  from  our 
imperious  demand  for  unity,  from  our  ideas  of  cause  and 
order,  two  or  three  metaphysical  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
God  can  be  deduced.  But  such  a  deduction  gives  us  only 
the  logical  evidence  of  the  fact;  of  its  reality  it  can  tell 
us  nothing.  Leverrier  demonstrated  by  his  mathematical 
calculations  the  existence  of  the  planet  Neptune,  but  it  did 
not  enter  the  rank  of  actual  facts  until  the  telescope  showed 
it  glittering  in  the  place  which  had  been  assigned  to  it. 
Induction  only — that  is,  the  senses,  the  direct  observation, 
and  the  historical  testimony — gives  certainty.  Thus,  it 
was  necessary  that  God  should  reveal  himself  to  men  (as 
he  does  to  the  angels)  through  his  Son,  and  make  himself 
seen  and  heard  among  them,  in  order  that  there  should  re- 
main no  doubt  in  their  hearts  of  his  existence,  nature,  and 
perfection.  Nevertheless,  the  example  of  the  Israelites  at 
Sinai  shows  us  that  man  can  hear  with  unspeakable  awe 
the  Eternal  promulgating  his  holy  laws,  and  yet  entertain 
profanity,  rebellion,  and  idolatry  in  his  heart.  Induction 
with  its  certainty  is  not  sufficient,  either.  Assimilation 
i  alone,  which  here  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  gives  full 
I  understanding  of  the  divine  revelations,  unshakable  con- 
i  viction,  and  that  living  faith  which  initiates  the  soul  into 
1  the  life  of  prayer,  holiness,  hope,  and  love. 

II.  To  this  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  revelation,  drawn 
from  the  fundamental  nature  of  man,  must  be  added  an- 
other furnished  by  his  intellectual  and  moral  state  aftertho 
Fall.     Sin  has  so  enslaved  the  spirit  under  the  flesh,  and 
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_'iaded  and   Minded  it.  that,  like  a  compass  out  of 

order,  it  cannot  serve  a-  :i  -/ui'lr  |.,  111:111  ill  In-  pursuit  of 
truth.  The  whole  huiinin  race,  a  forlorn  traveller  *ur- 
I'l.un  Ifd  with  tho  hallucinations  of  a  diseased  Icain.  <lc 
nil1  1  tin-  true  liod  in  urdor  to  adore  myriads  of  imaginary 
ln-in_'-',  which,  on  account  of  their  mischiefs  and  crimes, 
dc-crvcl  heller  to  fall  under  the  axe  of  (In-  executioner  : 
ami  at  last,  when  reason,  tired  (.nt  liy  .-o  many  impious  and 
alisiird  nivtlis.  nn.-ha-ic  tc-t  iv  als.  human  •OOrifletS  whloh 
were-  nothing  but  mere  murders,  endeavored  to  find  their 
way  lurk  to  truth,  wise  men  arrived  at  the  must  differ- 
ent rrsults  which  contradicted  aii'l  dc-tr.iyod  each  other. 
Tlic  las)  wurd  of  this  iuinn-nse  labor  of  the  philosophers 

wa-    -in    In  dia.    11 Idhism   or   the  atheistic   morality  of 

cliarity  :  in  Greece,  the  atheistic  morality  of  tin:  haughty 
and  eg.itislic.il  Stoics  and  the  mean  materialism  of  Kpi- 
curus ;  in  Koine,  tin-  skepticism  of  Cicero:  and  in  our 
days  in  tin-  West,  the  positivism  of  Auguste  Comte,  which 
ilr. 'lair-  all  that  surpasses  observation  by  the  senses 
is  iimccessilile  t  i  reason.  Tbus  reduced  to  his  own  re- 
sources, the  fallen  man  ignores  or  doubts  or  denies  (lod 
anil  his  glory,  no  less  than  the  soul  and  its  future  destiny, 
and  with  his  best  will  he  cannot  p  issibly  find  tho  true 
(toil,  or  at  least  not  acijuire  the  certainty  of  having  found 
him.  Created  by  (lud  in  bis  image  and  called  to  become 
holy  like  him,  our  deed-,  good  or  bid,  draw  down  on  us  an 
exact  remuneration  from  his  justice,  which  is  infinite,  like 
his  power  and  bis  love.  Thus,  in  tho  dark  night  which 
our  corrupted  heart  and  bewildered  reason  have  prndii<-.-rl 
in  us  we  feel  persuade  1  that,  since  we  have  no  master  in 
heaven,  but  have  sprung  from  earth  like  a  plant  or  were 
sired  by  an  ape,  we  can  give  to  ourselves  .such  law- 
pleasc:  that  since  wo  are  nothing  but  matter,  our  liberty 
is  an  illusion  and  our  moral  responsibility  a  bad  dream  : 
and  in  this  manner  wo  spend  our  whole  life  in  aggravat- 
ing the  frightful  sciitcn  -e  of  condemnation  which  one  day 
thc  divine  justice  will  certainly  pronoun  :e  over  us.  But 
God,  who  is  love,  has  had  pity  on  tho  human  race.  Liber- 
ating our  spirit  from  tho  slavery  of  the  flesh,  and  leading 
us  back  to  the  road  of  holiness,  he  completed  the  primitive 
revelations  to  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  prophets  by  .)c-as 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  and  in  the  course  of  time  he  col- 
lectc  I  all  these  revelations  into  an  inspired  book  in  which 
all  nations  and  all  individuals  can  find  those  religious  and 
moral  truths  which  arc  necessary  to  salvation.  In  this 
book  are  laid  down  answers  to  all  the  questions  which  tho 
philosophers  have  put  in  vain  to  themselves  concerning 
tioil,  man.  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  the  future  destiny 
of  the  world.  There  is  the  source  from  which  wo  can  draw 
truth  unmixed  with  error.  There  is  the  rock,  not  to  ba 
shaken,  on  which  we  can  raise  the  building  of  our  life, 
spiritual  and  practical. 

III.  Wo  mentioned  above  the  primitive  revelations. 
Indeed,  since  the  life  of  man  is  faith,  and  since  faith  is  in- 
complete without  revelation,  (rod  must  have  shown  him- 
self and  spoken  to  the  first  man  before  the  Fall  and  in  tho 
very  moment  of  the  Creation  us  Moses  records  it  in  eh.  ii. 
of  Genesis.  Perhaps  it  was  at  this  very  time  that  Adam 
received  from  God  tho  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  six  days, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  its  authentic  form  on  the  first 
page  of  our  sacred  b  >oks,  and  of  which  remnants  are  found 
in  the  New  World  as  well  as  in  the  Old,  and  with  all  races 
and  trilies.  -av  a^e  as  well  as  civilized.  Everything  seems 
to  indicate  that  this  revelation  was  the  foundation  of  the 
primitive  religion,  as  the  Deluge  was  the  foundation  of 
the  religion  of  the  Noachides,  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus 
and  Sinai  the  foundation  of  tho  religion  of  Israel,  and  the 
expiatory  death  and  resurrection  of  the  incarnated  Word 
tho  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  tho  vision  of  the  six  days  God  made  himself  known 
to  humanity  as  the  God  of  progress  interfering  in  tho  his- 
tory of  terrestrial  nature  by  physical  miracles,  and  reveal- 
ing himself  from  epoch  to  epoch  by  creative  words.  He 
begins  with  chaos  and  ends  with  man,  who  was  the  first 
in  his  idea,  though  the  last  in  reality.  He  lit  the  light  in 
primordial  darkness  ;  separated  the  luminous  and  solar 
substances  from  tho  opaque  and  planetary  ;  detached  from 
these  the  materials  which  constitute  our  globe:  and  pre- 
cipitated the  waters  of  the  universal  sea  into  deep  basins 
whence  arose  the  land.  Into  this  realm  of  tho  minerals, 
whore  reigned  the  mechanical  and  chemical  forces,  his  word 
threw  from  on  high  the  germs  of  organic  life,  animal  and 
vegetable.  Vegetable  life  predominated  at  first  on  all  the 
linn  land  (during  tho  Silurian  period).  Then,  after  the 
definitive  organization  of  the  solar  system,  the  aquatic 
and  atmospheric  animals  became  the  masters  of  our  planet 
(during  tho  Secondary  period! :  ami  it  was  not  until  after 
them  that,  in  virtue  of  the  divine  law  of  progress,  the  land 
animals  began  to  multiply  and  reign  (during  the  Tertiary 
period).  At  last,  after  sowing  the  germs  of  organic  life 
on  the  fields  of  the  physical  and  chemical  forces,  God  im- 


planted in  a  living  soul  (this  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  an 
animal)  hi-  own  irua'.'c.  the  sense  of  the  ab-olute,  t!.. 
.-.Hi.  I  lie  spirit     lien.  ii.  7  :   i.  1!7|,  and  formed  of   these  two 

uts    humanity,  which  was    given  whole  with  tin- 
man,    i  in   c-irth   Adam  was   tbc  eye  which  saw  the  Qod 
of  revelation,  the  eir  which   heard  him,  the  intelli. 
wbieb  c  iinpichcndcil  him.  the  heart  which  loved  him,  the 
will  which   served    him,  and    the    lips    which    invoked    and 
glorrfied  him. 

However,  if  Adam  closes  the  history  of  the  earth,  be 
(.pen-  that  nt"  tlic  w  nrld  of  freedom,  liy  the  aid  of  St.  Paul 
we  can  di-tiniruish  behind  and  across  the  tragical  vi- 
tildes  of  fallen  humanity  the  peaceful  wanderings  of  nor- 
mal humanity.  As  tin-  mineral  rises  toward  the  plant. 
the  plant  tuvvar  I  the  animal,  tbc  animal  toward  in. 

jiires  t'i  <;i,:l,  and  ought  to  reach  him.      Hut  his  na 
turc,  although    psychical,  is    so  inert  that   he  would   never 
a  Iv  an.-c  or  reach  his  goal  if  not  urged  by  God.     Thus,  the 
miracles    of    the    phyMcal    creation    ore   succeeded    hy   the 
miracles  of  tin-  hi.-torical  creation,  and  to  the  reign  of  man 
tho  Author  of  progress  adds  the  re'iL'n   of  the  God-man. 
The  first  Adam  was  the  synthesis  of  animality  and  reason  : 
•ond  or  tho  latter  Adam  is  the  synthesis  of  humanil  v 
and  the  divine  nature.      The  first  w::-  created  in  the  i. 
of  God:  the  second  is  the  image  itself  become  man.     The 
tir^t  was  i, nly  a  living  soul;  the  second  is  the  vivifying 
Spirit  which  descended  in  tongues  of  fire  on  his  tirsi 
DIM]  and  thus  initialed  them  into  the  mysteries  of  -piri dial 
life  i  1   Cor.  xv.    !."<).      .lesus  Christ,  the  great  revelation   of 
ii  .  I.  can  thus  be  considered  as  the  hi-t  stage  of  this  pro 
in  which  through  Adam,  animal,  plant,  mineral,  de 
scends  into  tho  dark  waters  of  the  earth,  yet  without  form 
and  void. 

Again,  Jesus  Christ  opens  a  new  era — that  of  spirit- 
ual Immunity  or  the  Church — and  we  know  from  uropln- 
cies  that  future  revelations  of  God  and  his  Son  shall  unite 
during  tho  millennium  into  one  holy  organism,  in  which 
each  of  them,  faithful,  docile,  and  happy,  still  finds  his 
place  and  bi-i  part.  But  the  progress  which  God  initiates 
in  tho  history  of  mankind  by  his  miraculous  interventions 
will  not  stop  at  this  point:  eternity  keeps  in  store  for  our 
race  infinite  felicities  when  "God  may  be  all  in  all"  (1 
Cor.  xv.  L's;. 

Thus,  tho  revelations  and  interventions  of  God  connect 
by  a  geometrical  progression  of  admirable  regularity  the 
hist.i;-y  of  man  with  that  of  the  earth,  tho  last  days  of  our 
raco  with  those  of  its  origin,  and  the  future  eternity  with 
the  past  eternity. 

IV.  The  normal  history  of  humanity  before  the  fall 
waa  troubled  and  violently  changed  by  the  power  of  sin. 
We  shall  presently  consider  what  are  tho  revelations  of 
God  which  became  necessary  on  account  of  this  our  state 
of  fall,  and  which  all  tend  toward  the  redemption  wrought 
out  by  the  second  Adam,  who  became  our  Saviour  by  being 
sacrificed  on  the  cross. 

Man  had  hardly  issued  from  the  hands  of  bis  Creator 
when,  through  a  revelation  full  of  wisdom  and  love,  Jeho- 
vah gave  full  satisfaction  to  the  legitimate  cravings  of  our 
physical  nature,  our  flesh,  by  inviting  Adam  to  eat  the 
fruit  of  all  tho  trees  in  the  garden  with  tho  exception  of 
one.  This  restriction,  which  of  all  imaginable  laws  was 
the  easiest  to  observe,  purposed  to  give  to  the  first  man  a 
consciousness  of  his  moral  nature  and  high  vocation.  His 
spirit  rising  above  the  appetites  of  the  flesh,  he  would 
have  learned  to  control  himself,  tasted  the  inner  joy  of  the 
victory  of  tho  soul  over  temptation,  and  conquered  his 
free  loin  for  ever.  Sooner  or  later  he  would  have  eaten 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  spiritual  life  (sacramental  or  sym- 
bolical), and  tho  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  have 
confirmed  his  native  immortality  and  rendered  it  inde- 
structible. But  Satan  intervened  and  seduced  the  ances- 
tors of  the  human  race.  In  the  feeling  of  their  degrada- 
tion they  fled  from  the  holy  God.  and  by  their  crime  they 
drew  down  on  themselves  the  punishment  of  the  infinite 
justice.  Their  fall  having  broken  their  connection  with 
the  divine  and  only  source  of  life,  death  was  the  punish- 
ment of  their  sin  :  diseases  proceeding  from  the  disordered 
passions  of  the  flesh  prepared  death  from  afar;  Nature 
added  her  plagues.  Thus,  earth  became  a  hospital  and  a 
cemetery,  and  the  human  raco  fell  into  an  abyss  of  un- 
speakable sufferings,  from  which  it  could  never  have  been 
delivered  by  its  own  power.  It  was  necessary  that  God 
should  interfere  in  order  to  save  it.  Consequently,  he  re- 
vealed himself  to  Adam  and  Eve  on  the  very  day  after 
their  fall.  As  victims  of  the  perfidy  of  Satan,  God  con- 
sidered them  more  pitiable  than  criminal,  and  promised 
them  a  Saviour  who  should  be  born  of  a  virgin  (in  accord- 
ance with  numerous  prc-cvangelical  myths  of  the  demi- 
g  '  1  and  destroy  tho  work  of  the  devil,  but  who  in  bruis- 
ing the  head  of  the  seed  of  the  serpent  should  be  bruised 
himself  on  the  heel  (Gen.  iii.  15).  This  Saviour,  who  was 
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the  first  in  the  divine  decrees,  but  should  not  appear  in 
reality  until  the  last  times,  became  the  final  object  of  all 
the  fo'llowing  revelations.  The  promise  of  his  appearance, 
made  to  Adam  and  Eve,  hovered,  so  to  speak,  like  a  bird 
over  their  descendants.  After  the  Deluge  it  alighted  on 
the  head  of  Shcm,  for  from  him  Japheth  should  one  day 
learn  to  know  and  serve  Jehovah  (Gen.  ix.  27).  Among 
the  Semites,  God  chose  Abraham  in  order  that  He  in  whom 
"all  families  of  earth  shall  be  blessed"  might  issue  forth 
from  the  people  of  Israel  (Gen.  xii.  3).  On  his  deathbed 
Israel  saw  the  Prince  of  Peace,  unto  whom  "  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  bo,"  issue  forth  from  the  tribe 
of  Juilah  (Gen.  xlix.  10);  and  subsequently  Nathan  an- 
nounced to  David,  the  descendant  of  Judah,  that  in  his 
family  should  be  born  the  Son  of  God,  whose  kingdom 
should  last  for  ever  (2  Sam.  vii.).  Meanwhile,  having  de- 
livered by  the  most  striking  miracles  his  chosen  people, 
the  people  of  Messiah,  from  the  servitude  of  the  Pharaohs, 
Jehovah  gave  to  it  on  Sinai  a  law  which  by  its  salutary 
discipline  was  suited  to  awaken  a  steadily-increasing  long- 
ing for  the  great  Liberator.  At  the  same  time  the  sacri- 
fices and  the  feast  of  propitiation  prefigured  the  atonement  I 
of  Golgotha,  the  high  priest  the  eternal  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
and  the  tabernacle  the  spiritual  constitution  of  the  Church. 
To  the  Law  were  afterward  added  the  prophets,  who  an- 
nounced the  divinity  of  Messiah  (Micah,  Isaiah) ;  his  birth 
by  a  virgin  (Isaiah)  at  Bethlehem  (Micah) ;  the  date  of  his 
appearance  and  the  short  duration  of  his  ministry  (Daniel); 
his  entrance  into  Jerusalem  on  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass 
(Zochuriah)  ;  his  betrayal  by  Judas  Iscariot  for  thirty  sil- 
ver coins;  his  crucifixion  (David);  his  expiatory  death 
and  resurrection  (Isaiah);  his  precursor  (Malachi) :  the 
new  covenant  sealed  by  the  sending  down  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  (Joel,  Joromiah/Ezokiel);  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  Church;  and  the  final  and  universal 
kingdom  of  true  faith,  justice,  and  peace. 

These  magnificent  promises  of  pity  from  the  side  of 
God  were  accompanied  by  frightful  menaces  of  justice, 
menaces  of  captivity,  dispersion,  and  cruel  sufferings  to 
the  rebel  Israelites,  and  still  more  terrible  menaces,  even 
of  complete  ruin,  to  the  idolatrous  nations  contemporary 
with  the  chosen  people.  The  first  destroyer  of  these  n:i 
tions  and  of  Israel  was  a  Chaldean  king.  He  opened  the 
era  of  universal  monarchies,  which  aspired  to  submit  the 
whole  earth  to  the  same  law  and  the  same  yoke.  In  his 
astonishing  visions  Daniel  counted  four  such  kingdoms — 
those  of  the  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Ro- 
mans. They  form  "the  times  of  the  Gentiles"  (Luke 
xxi.  24),  which  probably  comprise  a  period  of  2  X  3i,  or 
7  X  36",  or  2  X  1260  years.  The  period  will  end  with  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country,  which  will  follow 
shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  kingdom 
over  the  whole  earth. 

If  we  examine  more  closely  the  revelations  of  God  to 
the  Israelites,  we  find  that  they  conform  from  one  age  to 
another  with  the  spiritual  state  of  the  race  of  Abraham. 
To  the  father  of  the  faithful,  to  the  pious  Isaac,  to  Jacob, 
whoso  faith  remained  victorious  in  the  world,  Jehovah 
was,  so  to  speak,  the  friend  of  the  family:  ho  appeared  to 
them  at  night  in  their  dreams,  during  the  day  in  the  guise 
of  a  traveller.  But  when  the  problem  became  to  implant 
for  ever  the  faith  in  the  hearts  of  a  nation  gross,  carnal, 
headstrong,  and  half  idolatrous,  this  game  Jehovah  heaped 
miracles  on  miracles  and  surrounded  himself  on  Sinai  with 
the  whole  awful  apparel  of  his  power.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  oldest  prophets — from  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
when  the  faith  of  the  Israelites  was  still  very  little  intro- 
spective— were  simply  seers,  hardly  to  bo  distinguished 
from  the  pagan  diviners.  After  the  time  of  Samuel,  when 
the  people  had  increased  both  in  intellect  and  piety,  the 
seers  become  nabi,  from  whose  hearts  flow  inspired  words, 
holy  canticles,  the  first  psalms.  Afterward,  when  an 
awakened  reason  had  produced  a  philosophy  in  Israel,  the 
nabi  became  prophets  with  vast  views,  to  whom  God  re- 
vealed the  destinies  of  the  nations — yea,  of  humanity. 
But  at  hist  prophecy  ceases  like  the  miracles,  as  if  t •>  put 
into  stronger  relief  the  divine  figure  of  the  Messiah,  whose 
every  word  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  prophecy,  and  whose 
miracles  are  counted  by  thousands.  The  progress  is  evi- 
dent from  Moses,  through  Samuel  and  Daviil,  to  ls;ii;ih, 
or  from  the  Law  written  on  stone  tablets,  and  miracles 
which  through  the  senses  overwhelm  the  spirit,  to  the  in- 
spiration of  the  psalmists  springing  from  the  depths  of 
their  pious  souls,  and  the  prophecy  which  addresses  itself 
only  to  the  heart  and  through  the  conviction. 

But  that  which  most  specially  strikes  our  attention  are 
the  intermissions  of  the  revelations  of  the  Eternal  to  the 
Israelites.  The  revelations  are  accumulated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  period,  like  so  many  lessons  given  by  the 
preceptor  to  his  disciple,  and  then  they  cease  entirely,  in 
order  that  the  disciple,  having  become  of  age,  may  put 


them  in  practice  under  his  own  responsibility.  Thus,  in 
the  patriarchal  age,  or  the  infancy  of  Israel,  Jehovah  re- 
veals himself  a  score  of  times  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob;  then  he  conceals  himself  to  their  descendants,  who 
have  to  try  their  own  moral  power.  Joseph  glorifies  him 
by  his  faith  and  chastity,  und  his  age  is  for  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt  a  time  of  prosperity.  But  their  piety  weakens, 
idolatry  creeps  in  among  them,  and  for  a  whole  age  they 
are  the  miserable  slaves  of  the  Ramsessides.  They  would 
certainly  have  perished  if  they  had  not  cried  to  their  God. 
But  Jehovah  reappeared  on  their  entering  the  age  of 
youth  in  order  to  organize  them  into  a  religious  and  civil 
society ;  and  we  have  already  mentioned  the  profusion  of 
miracles  by  which  ho  compelled  them  to  believe  in  him 
and  in  Moses.  Then  he  remained  silent  after  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  and  the  generation  to  which  Joshua  belonged 
served  the  Eternal  faithfully.  But  the  Israelites  soon 
turned  away  from  him,  and  during  his  long  silence  under 
the  Judges  they  relapsed  every  now  and  then  into  idola- 
try. Thus,  the  second  peri6d  of  the  history  of  Israel 
ended,  like  the  first,  with  a  captivity,  that  of  the  Philis- 
tines, which  would  probably  have  been  their  final  ruin  if 
the  Eternal  had  not  interfered  a  third  time,  raising  up 
Samuel  among  them.  Samuel  is  the  Moses  of  a  time  in 
•which  the  Israelites  arrived  at  their  age  of  maturity  and 
the  full  development  of  their  intellect.  He  is  also  much 
less  a  miracle-worker  than  the  first  of  the  great  prophets, 
the  founder  of  the  school  of  the  11061°.  Without  any  strik- 
ing miracles  he  leads  the  Israelites  back  to  the  observation 
of  the  Law  of  Sinai ;  he  explains  to  them  its  spiritual 
meaning  (1  Sam.  xv.  22),  and  thus  he  calls  forth  a  power- 
ful and  lasting  revival  throughout  the  whole  nation.  One 
of  the  fruits  of  this  revival  is  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
psalmists,  in  which  the  pious  soul  expresses  its  innermost 
experiences.  Shortly  after,  with  Solomon,  the  wise  men 
appear,  who  represent  in  short  sentences  (proverbs,  the 
ijunmrt  of  the  Greek)  such  observations  as  the  light  of 
the  divine  revelation  has  led  them  to  make  on  human  life 
and  character.  The  times  of  David  and  Solomon  corre- 
spond to  those  of  Joseph  and  Joshua,  and  mark  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  history  of  Israel. 

In  the  last  days  of  Solomon  the  decline  of  the  people  bo- 
gins.  It  splits  into  two.  Faith  in  the  Eternal  struggles 
hard  against  the  hybrid  worship  of  the  ten  tribes  and 
ogainst  the  idolatry  of  the  Phoenicians.  Jehovah  inter- 
feres from  time  to  time  by  several  prophets,  by  a  miracle, 
by  a  certain  concourse  of  providential  circumstances.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  two  kingdoms  advance  more  or  less 
rapidly  toward  their  ruin.  Under  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat 
the  true  believers,  the  pious  residue  of  the  chosen  people, 
separate  from  the  old  Israel,  which  degenerates  and  per- 
ishes ;  and  yet  a  divine  and  immortal  Child  shall  issue 
forth  from  this  womb  attacked  by  an  incurable  disease. 
But  as  all  creation  presupposes  a  powerful  intervention  by 
God,  we  see  Elijah  and  Elisha.  by  whom  God  created  the 
invisible  Church  of  the  old  covenant,  work  a  multitude  of 
miracles,  and  among  them  several  rivalling  those  of  Sinai. 
These  wonders  ceased  with  the  death  of  Elisha,  and  the 
nascent  Church  found  its  nourishment  in  the  symbolical 
visions  of  the  prophets. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  destroyed  by  the  Chaldean 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  mature  age  of  the  chosen  people 
ended,  like  its  youth  and  infancy,  in  a  captivity,  that  of 
Babylon — an  event  which  to  any  other  nation  would  have 
proved  its  sure  ruin.  Then  the  true  God  had  no  temple  in 
which  his  worship  was  celebrated,  no  palaces  in  which 
reigned  the  princes  of  his  choice,  no  free  people  serving 
him.  The  false  gods  seduced  his  people,  and  the  sceptre 
I  of  the  earth  passed  from  the  hands  of  Israel  and  David  to 
those  of  the  pagan  monarchs  who  oppressed  Israel  during 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  Nevertheless,  the  empire  of 
these  idolaters  was  not  founded  without  the  Eternal  pre- 
dicting by  Daniel  the  downfall  of  the  symbolic  statue,  and 
convincing  them  by  striking  miracles  of  his  sovereign 
power.  Nebuchadnezzar  himself,  the  winged  lion,  was 
nearly  converted  to  Jehovah,  and  strove  to  assume  the 
heart  and  shape  of  man — of  the  man  bearing  within  him- 
self the  image  of  God  (Dan.  iv.).  But  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  first  revelations  the  miracles  and  prophecies 
ceased  with  the  first  empire. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  age  of  Israel,  as  at  that  of  its 
second  and  first  ages,  the  Eternal  interfered  in  order  to  de- 
liver it  from  captivity.  But  it  was  not  necessary  for  this 
purpose  to  have  recourse  to  acts  of  power  ;  it  was  sufficient 
to  act  in  secret  by  the  Spirit  (Zech.  iv.  fi)  on  the  heart  of 
Cyrus,  who  voluntarily  sent  the  Jews  back  to  their  country. 
Ripened  through  adversity,  the  Jews  were  able,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  to  restore  by  their  own  strength,  together 
with  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  their  worship  and  social 
institutions.  Jehovah,  giving  his  aid  in  proportion  to  their 
need,  sent  three  prophets  as  auxiliaries  to  Ezra  and  Ne- 
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hcmiah.  Then,  for  the  fourth  timr.  In-  left  the  chosen  people 
to  itself,  »inl  from  Malachi  to  John  the-  liapti-t,  as  frnm 
.la'-ob  to  .\l"-cs,  there  was  no  direct  Intervention  l>y  ''"d 
in  tlu>  history  of  l-rael. 

Under  the  peTMOntiona  of  Antiochus  the  Jews  proved 
themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence,  which  their  (tod  put 
in  them  by  their  heroic  courage  in  sutiering  martyrdom, 
and  in  defending,  arms  in  hand,  their  faith  and  their  lib- 
ertv.  The  time*  of  the-  .MaccaU-e-1  correspond  to  tho-e 
of  Solomon,  Joshua,  and  Jn-o-ph.  Hut  soon  after  the  hyp- 
ocritical formalism  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  incredulity 
of  the  Sadducecs  took  hold  of  all  hearts,  and  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Deluge  faith  )md  disappeared  from  the  earth,  so, 
when  the  precursor  of  .Messiah  appc;irc  I.  find  counted  only 
a  few  in  Judah  as  his — Zacharias  and  Simeon,  Anna  and 
Elisabeth. 

The  Messiah  is  at  onco — (1)  the  incarnate  Word,  or  the 
absolute  revelation  of  <!od  to  man  ;  (L1)  the  last  Adam,  or 
the  vivifying  Spirit  Inward  which  the  normal  humanity 
aspired  ;  and  ()!)  the  Saviour  of  fallen  humanity,  the  great 
expiatory  Sacrifice  which  on  the  cross  and  by  his  life  and 
blood  has  purified  man  from  his  degradation,  and  atoned 
for  his  crime  by  the  three  hours  of  darkness  and  unspeak- 
able Buffering!! — the  victor  of  the  serpent,  sin,  and  death, 
the  resurrection  of  all  the  children  of  Adam. 

The  supreme  word  by  Jesus  Christ  to  his  apostles  was, 
"  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  It  was  the  third  command 
from  God  to  humanity:  (a)  Adam  received  the  order  to 
subdue  nature  (Gen.  i.  28)  by  agriculture,  industry,  com- 
merce, etc.,  and  his  posterity  acquits  itself  of  this  task  by 
inventing  the  steam-engine,  the  electric  telegraph,  etc. 
(b)  To  this  order  was  added  that  given  to  Noah,  of  pun- 
ishing tlin  murdiTcr  ((!cn.  ix.  6) — that  is  to  say,  of  estab- 
lishing judges  anil  creating  a  state — and  the  nations  issued 
from  Noah  are  still  busy  up  to  this  very  day  with  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  political  science,  (c)  While  thus 
psychical  humanity  devotes  itself  to  the  various  works  of 
civil  society,  following  the  example  of  Noah  and  Adam, 
spiritual  humanity  labors,  by  preaching  the  gospel,  to 
gather  all  the  nations  into  the  holy  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
uniting  them  spiritually  into  one  body  by  the  bands  of  one 
common  faith,  while  the  universal  monarchies  endeavored 
to  accomplish  the  same  by  arms  and  violence. 

The  creation  of  the  Church,  effected  by  the  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  first  Pentecost,  demanded  the  mir- 
acle and  the  prophecy,  as  did  the  creation  of  the  people 
of  Israel  on  Sinai,  and  the  creation  of  the  invisible  Israel 
at  the  time  of  Elijah.  Nor  were  these  gifts  lacking  among 
the  apostles  and  the  first  Christians.  But  the  Church  soon 
lost  again  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The  pro- 
phetic inspiration  ceased  in  the  second  generation;  the 
miracles  lasted  longer,  but  became  less  frequent.  Having 
mixed  itself  up  with  the  pagan  world  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino, the  history  of  the  Church  is  a  long  struggle  be- 
tween contradictory  powers,  not  evincing  the  same  rhythm 
as  that  of  Israel,  and  wo  do  not  find  here  the  renewal  of 
the  supernatural  phenomena  at  the  opening  of  each  age 
which  we  have  noticed  in  the  times  of  the  patriarchs,  of 
Moses,  Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Ezra. 

The  prophecies  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  contain 
a  history  of  the  Church  foreshadowed.  The  meaning  of 
the  book  of  Revelation  is  much  disputed,  however,  and  we 
shall  not  try  here  to  impose  our  interpretation  on  the 
reader.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the  statement  that  two 
classes  of  martyrs  are  discovered  here  (Rev.  xx.  4) — those 
of  pagan  Rome  (Rev.  vi.  (I)  and  those  of  the  papacy  (Rev. 
xii.  11) — and  that  the  actual  history  will  terminate  with  a 
general  apostasy  under  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  Anti- 
christs. Then  once  more  there  shall  bo  no  faith  on  earth 
(Luke  xviii.  8),  and  Jesus  Christ  shall  appear  in  his  glory 
to  destroy  his  enemies  and  save  his  Church.  His  arrival 
in  his  glory  shall  open  the  millenary  era  of  his  universal 
reign,  when  Israel  shall  be  the  heart,  the  centre,  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Church — when  war  shall  cease  to  stain  the 
earth  with  blood,  and  each  family  shall  sit  happily  under 
"its  own  vine  and  its  own  fig  tree"  (Mic.  iv.  4).  The 
thousand  years  passed,  the  powers  of  darkness  shall  make 
a  last  effort  in  order  to  destroy  the  city  of  God.  But  the 
Eternal  shall  save  it  by  a  last  intervention.  At  last  the 
earth  shall  bo  consumed  by  fire,  all  the  souls  shall  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  work 
of  redemption  shall  be  accomplished  by  the  eternal  felicity 
of  the  redeemed. 

If  we  view  the  revelations  of  the  God  of  Adam,  Abra- 
ham, and  Christ  as  a  whole,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
they  supplement  and  presuppose  each  other,  forming  a 
true  system  of  transcendental  doctrines  on  Trinitarian  j 
divinity,  creation,  man,  and  the  history  of  mankind ;  that 
they  consist  less  of  teachings  than  of  acts  of  power,  and 


work  out  rather  than  narrate  the  education  ami  redemp- 
tion of  our  rare  :  and.  finally,  that  they  force  themselves 
on  our  conviction  by  their  unity,  originality,  and  hnlinr--, 
and  by  the  full  satisfaction  they  give  to  the  innermost 
needs  of  our  soul.  It  is  morco\er  very  remarkable  that 
the  records  of  these  revelations  have  come  down  to  us 
through  about  forty  writers  who  succeeded  each  other 
during  tile  thousand  years  from  Moses  to  Malachi,  and 
of  whom  the  last  were  the  disciples  nf  Jesus  Christ.  They 
are  all  animate. 1  by  the  same  spirit,  which  could  not  pro- 
ceed from  the  finite  and  corrupted  nature  of  man.  They 
aim  not  at  their  own  glory  or  that  of  their  nation,  but 
solely  at  that  of  God;  and  in  their  judgments  they  rcn- 
surc  with  complete  impartiality  the  chosen  people  and  the 
idolatrous  nations,  the  priests  and  the  kings,  the  poor  and 
the  rich.  Let  us  add  that  they  work,  each  bv  himself,  on 
the  construction  of  an  edifice  whose  plan  is  so  little  deal- 
to  themselves  that  they  seek  in  vain  to  comprehend  it  (1 
Pet.  i.  11). 

The  infidels  object  that  the  historic  nations  have  all  had 
their  divine  revelations  like  Israel,  their  prophets  and  their 
miracles,  and  that  their  pucred  books  have  the  same  author- 
ity as  the  Bible.  But  the  contrast  bet  wren  the  chosen  people 
and  the  Gentiles  is  so  complete  that  it  is  difficult  to  estab- 
lish a  comparison  between  them  « itli  that  seriousness  which 
all  scientific  discussion  demands.  Thus,  tin-  miracles  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  always  announced  in  advance,  in  order 
that  the  witnesses  should  not  attribute  them  to  chance,  and 
they  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  whole  work  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  succeeding  each  other  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  rhythm  which  testifies  to  the  wisdom 
of  their  invisible  Author.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wonders 
of  the  pagan  world  follow  each  other  without  rhythm  or 
reason;  they  appear  ex  improvim,  like  falling  stars,  and 
amuse  us  by  their  puerility.  They  are  monsters  such  as 
are  exhibited  to  the  curiosity  of  the  public  in  our  market- 
places or  preserved  in  the  jars  of  our  museums.  Now  it 
is  an  aerolite  with  a  Latin  inscription,  comets,  rains  of 
blood ;  then,  again,  it  is  statues  which  cry,  laugh,  refuse 
to  be  moved ;  sometimes  it  is  apparitions  of  ghosts,  voices 
issuing  from  the  temples,  not  to  speak  of  the  absurd  tales 
of  the  Chinese  annals.  One  must  have  lost  entirely  his 
sense  of  truth  in  order  to  find  the  slightest  resemblance 
between  these  wonders  and  the  biblical  miracles.  Further- 
more, to  place  in  the  one  scale  the  oracles  from  the  Egyp- 
tian temples,  whose  ingenious  acoustic  tricks  have  been 
discovered,  or  the  answers,  go  shrewdly  equivocal,  by  the 
Pythia  of  Delphos,  or  the  art  of  the  haruspices  and  augurs, 
of  whom  Cicero  Bays  that  they  could  not  look  at  each  other 
without  laughing — and  on  the  other  scale  the  biblical  proph- 
ecies, extending  from  the  pre-evangelical  times  down  to  the 
book  of  Revelation  by  St.  John — would  that  not  be  to  weigh 
imbecility  against  genius?  The  sixteen  books  of  the  He- 
brew prophets  contain  not  one  single  prediction  which  finds 
a  rival  in  any  other  literature  in  its  spirit  of  divine  holi- 
ness, in  understanding  of  the  ways  of  providence,  in  its 
picture  of  the  moral  state  of  the  people,  and  in  truly  sub- 
lime poetry.  The  only  book  which  in  any  way  can  bo 
compared  with  them  is  the  Invariable  Mean  of  the  school 
of  Confucius.  But  it  does  not  pretend  to  possess  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  On  the  contrary,  of  all  the  historic  nations 
of  the  Orient,  the  Chinese  is  the  only  one  which*confesses 
that  it  has  received  no  revelations  of  its  gods.  This  book, 
of  all  pagan  books  the  most  astonishing,  contains  an  ideal 
and  fantastic  picture  of  the  final  establishment  of  peace 
and  order  on  earth  by  the  saint  of  the  last  days,  the  Son 
of  Heaven  and  born  of  a  virgin,  like  all  the  pre-evangel- 
ical saints  from  the  primitive  and  mythical  times  of  China. 

Who  can,  without  smiling,  compare  the  incarnation  of 
the  Word  in  Jesus  Christ  with  those  of  Vishnu  in  a  fish, 
a  turtle,  a  lion,  a  dwarf,  or  a  frivolous  libertine  called 
Krishna?  If  Hercules  resuscitated  Alceste  and  rose  to 
heaven  from  his  funeral  pile,  did  he  still  live  at  the  time 
of  Tiberius  ?  and  where  are  the  eye-witnesses  who  have 
written  his  biography?  Some  one  may  mention  Apol- 
lonius  of  Tyana,  the  contemporary  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
the  rhetorician  who  related  his  miracles  150  years  after  his 
death,  does  he  deserve  any  credit  when  he  invents  the 
most  absurd  fables  concerning  the  countries  which  his 
hero  visited  ? 

Furthermore,  what  resemblance  is  there  between  the 
Bible  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  pagans  ?  Those  of  the 
Chaldean  Oannes,  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  the  Phoenician 
Taauth,  the  Etruscan  Tages,  the  Druids,  have  all  perished. 
We  possess  not  one  line  of  them  ;  time  has  pronounced  its 
legitimate  verdict  of  eternal  oblivion  on  them.  The 
Chinese  A'ini/  is  neither  revealed  nor  inspired ;  we  may 
skip  that.  There  remain,  then,  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Zend-Avesta,  and  the  Koran.  But  in  the 
songs  of  the  Rig  Yfdn  what  do  the  Aryans  of  the  Indus 
demand  of  their  gods  but  terrestrial  boons  (Matt.  vi.  32)  ? 
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and  the  Latca  of  Mnmi,  what  do  they  aim  at  but  to  strength- 
en the  power  of  the  Brahmans  ?  The  Zend-Avesta  is 
much  superior  to  these  laws.  Zoroaster  educates  his  pupils 
to  purity  of  thought,  word,  and  action  j  but  what  absurd 
rites!  what  perpetual  fear  of  the  devs !  and  with  the  faith- 
ful  what  a  high  idea  of  his  own  justice  !  what  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  feeling  of  culpability  and  repentance,  of  any 
need  of  expiation,  pardon,  and  regeneration  !  what  glaring 
contradiction  between  our  reason,  with  its  Imperious  claim 
on  unity,  and  the  dualism  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahritmm ! 
Moreover,  this  religion  lies  now  in  its  death-throes,  while 
Christianity  is  still  going  on  conquering  the  whole  world 
by  its  missions. 

As  for  the  Koran,  in  this  book  Mohammed  preaches  to 
the  Orientals  a  deism  fatalistic,  enthusiastic,  warlike,  and 
poetical,  just  as  in  his  I'rofemiou  de  f'o!  dtt  Vicnire  Savoy- 
ard Rousseau  preaches  to  the  Occidentals  a  deism  logical, 
cold,  prosaic,  very  pacific,  and  a  little  hypocritical.  The 
founder  of  Islam  confessed  openly  that  ho  had  not  the 
gift  of  miracles,  and  when  he  pretends  that  the  suras  or 
chapters  of  his  book  were  brought  to  him  by  the  angel 
Gabriel,  they  prove  their  human  origin  only  too  plainly 
by  their  excessive  poverty  of  ideas  and  the  entire  absence 
of  any  new  view  of  God,  man,  and  his  history.  The  truths 
which  Mohammed  proclaims  he  owes  to  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  when  he  suppresses  the  mysteries  of  the 
Trinity,  the  atonement,  and  regeneration,  it  is,  according 
to  his  own  confession,  in  order  to  make  Islam  more  easily 
accessible  to  the  vulgar  intelligence ;  and  he  gives  volup- 
tuous pictures  of  a  merely  sensual  paradise  in  order  to  in- 
spire his  partisans  with  contempt  of  death.  And  when 
that  which  has  been  borrowed  is  left  out  of  consideration, 
what  a  contrast  between  the  Koran,  the  work  of  one  single 
man,  often  exhausting  us  by  its  monotony,  and  the  Bible, 
the  work  of  a  multitude  of  inspired  writers,  which  the 
greatest  geniuses  have  never  grown  tired  of  searching:  be- 
tween the  Koran,  which,  born  under  a  burning  sky,  makes 
proselytes  only  under  the  equator,  and  the  Bible,  the  book 
of  all  humanity,  translated  into  all  languages,  propagating 
itself  in  all  zones  and  among  all  races,  the  joy  of  young 
and  old,  of  the  young  girl  and  the  soldier,  of  the  mechanic 
and  a  Pascal,  of  a  Leibnitz  and  the  Hottentot;  between 
the  Koran,  which  escapes  the  control  of  science  by  not 
containing  one  page  of  history,  and  the  Bible,  which  sees 
its  cosmogonic  revelations  confirmed  by  geology,  its  annals 
by  the  inscriptions  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tigris,  its  old 
prophecies  by  the  grand  events  of  our  century ;  between 
the  Koran,  which  keeps  the  spirit  of  man  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  finite  and  the  mischievous  prejudices  of 
a  half-paralyzed  conscience,  and  the  Bible,  which,  com- 
manding us  to  become  holy  as  God  is  holy,  raises  us  to- 
ward the  ideal,  the  absolute ! 

But  the  only  irrefragable  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the 
liiMical  revelations  is  the  inner  experience  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  gives  us  of  their  perfect  harmony  with  all  the  needs 
of  our  primitive  nature  and  of  our  state  after  the  Fall.  We 
owe  to  them  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  the  certainty 
of  our  moral  dignity,  the  vivid  feeling  of  our  culpability 
and  degradation,  the  grace  which  fills  our  heart  with  in- 
destructible peace,  a  divine  life  which  makes  us  victor  over 
the  world  and  over  sin,  a  glad  patience  under  afflictions,  a 
steady  hope  of  a  better  existence,  and  that  love  of  God  and 
man  which  alone  gives  our  life  its  full  worth.  But  in  order 
to  experience  the  truth  of  the  gospel  it  is  necessary  to  fol- 
low the  method  which  Jesus  Christ  himself  has  defined 
when  he  says,  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  ho  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak 
of  myself"  (John  vii.  17).  FREDERIC  IIB  KIITCKMONT. 

Ilevela'tion,  Book  of.  The  word  "  revelation  "  (in 
Gr.  apucalyptii)  signifies  properly  the  removal  of  a  veil. 
To  know  the  present,  man  has  his  senses ;  to  know  the 
past,  he  has  the  study  of  history ;  but  the  future  is  hidden 
from  him  by  a  thick  curtain  ;  and  if  the  human  eye  is  to 
penetrate  into  this  new  world  otherwise  than  through  vague 
and  uncertain  presentiments,  if  the  future  is  to  be  disclosed 
to  man  like  the  present  and  the  past,  it  is  necessary  that 
this  curtain  should  be  removed,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
an  inner  sense  be  created  through  which  he  can  enter  into 
contact  with  the  new  sphere.  Thus  a  revelation  takes 
place.  In  psychological  respects  such  a  process  does  not 
involve  anything  impossible,  or  even  improbable.  We  pass 
our  thoughts  into  the  spirit  of  our  fellow-man  by  the  aid 
of  a  sound,  the  word.  Why  should  not  God,  the  Father 
of  spirits  and  a  spirit  himself,  have  a  means  by  which  to 
pa>s  his  plans  into  the  spirit  of  his  privileged  creature? 
This  means  we  learn  to  know  through  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  prophetic  picture.  God 
places  before  the  inner  eye  of  the  prophet,  opened  by  the 
Spirit,  a  vision — that  is,  a  picture — in  which  the  future 
presents  itself  under  a  certain  aspect.  The  prophet  looks 
at  the  picture,  and  although  he  does  not  always  succeed  in 


comprehending  it,  he  can  at  least  describe  it  as  he  sees  it, 
while  the  future  itself,  as  it  enters  into  reality,  furnishes 
the  commentary  to  the  prophecy.  What  Jew  could  have 
understood  the  admirable  picture  described  by  Isaiah  (ch. 
liii.)  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  growing  up  before  him  as  a 
tender  plant,  then  bruised  for  the  iniquities  of  the  world, 
but  at  last  triumphing  over  death  and  realizing  the  plans 
of  the  Eternal  ?  Without  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  for 
an  explanation  the  meaning  of  this  picture  cannot  be  un- 
derstood. Thus,  God  placed  before  the  inner  eye  of  John 
(compare  i.  10,  "  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  "}, 
in  a  picture  comprising  a  series  of  scenes  and  forming  a 
complete  drama,  the  future  of  the  Church  viewed  under  a 
certain  aspect.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  John  describes  the 
first  appearance  of  his  Master,  the  apparition  in  the  weak- 
ness and  poverty  of  the  flesh  ;  in  the  book  of  Revelation 
he  describes  the  second  appearance  of  his  Master,  the  ap- 
parition in  the  divine  power  and  glory.  People  often  im- 
agine this  second  apparition  of  the  Lord  as  a  sudden  act. 
But  if  so,  how  could  Jesus  say  to  the  Sanhedrim,  just  about 
to  condemn  him,  "  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven"  (Matt.  xxvi.  64)  ?  The  very  moment  of  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  is  the  starting-point  of  his  return  ;  in 
that  moment  begins  his  second  appearance.  But  it  is 
necessary  here,  as  in  the  question  of  any  voyage,  not  to 
confound  the  coming  with  the  arrival.  The  arrival  is  the 
last  moment  of  the  coming;  it  is  instantaneous;  and  so  it 
will  be  in  the  case  of  Jesus.  He  says  himself,  "  For  as  the 
lightning  that  lightcneth  out  of  the  one  part  under  heaven 
shineth  unto  the  other  part  under  heaven,  so  shall  also  the 
Son  of  man  be  in  his  day  "  (Luke  xvii.  24).  The  coming, 
on  the  contrary,  may  occupy  a  very  long  time.  It  may  bo 
accelerated  or  deferred  by  human  freedom,  which  may  ac- 
complish or  neglect  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  arrival. 
It  resembles  in  this  respect  an  elastic  substance  expanding 
and  contracting  according  to  the  state  of  the  temperature. 

The  coming  of  the  Lord,  thus  comprehended,  presents 
itself  under  a  double  aspect.  Jesus  returns  to  the  world 
and  to  his  Church.  Under  the  first  view  ho  appears  to 
John  as  the  Judge  who  approaches — under  the  second,  as  the 
Bridegroom  who  comes  to  find  his  bride.  The  Judge  an- 
nounces himself  by  a  series  of  chastisements  of  a  steadily- 
increasing  severity.  The  Bridegroom  prepares  his  arrival 
by  a  scries  of  graces,  in  like  manner  steadily  increasing; 
and  these  two  modes  in  which  the  coming  Lord  manifests 
himself  alternate  in  the  apocalyptic  picture  as  they  do  in 
the  real  history,  so  that  the  picture  is  composed  of  a  con- 
stant succession  of  sombre  and  terrible  scenes — the  proces- 
sion of  the  Judge ;  and  of  bright  and  joyful  scenes — the 
procession  of  the  Bridegroom. 

There  arc  in  a  voyage  three  points  to  observe  :  (1)  the 
moment  of  departure;  (2)  the  way;  and  (3)  the  arrival. 
Such  is  also  the  general  division  of  the  book  of  Revelation. 
(I.)  After  indicating  the  subject  by  these  words,  "  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the 
Lord,  which  is.  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come" 
(i.  8),  John  fixes  the  point  of  departure  in  the  first  three 
chapters ;  it  is  the  state  of  the  Church  at  the  moment  in 
which  he  writes.  The  state  is  depicted  in  the  letters  which 
he  addresses  from  the  Lord  to  the  seven  chosen  churches 
of  Asia  Minor.  (II.)  From  ch.  iv.  to  xix.  10  he  describes 
the  coining  itself — that  is,  the  chastisements  of  the  Judge, 
who  calls  the  world  to  repent  before  the  final  judgment, 
and  the  graces  of  the  Bridegroom,  who  elevates  his  Church 
to  perfection  for  the  wedding-day.  (III.)  Finally,  from 
xix.  11  he  describes  the  arrival  with  all  its  consequences, 
both  for  the  world  and  for  the  Church,  and  he  finishes  with 
a  proper  conclusion,  intended  to  make  the  reader  feel  the 
importance  of  the  book. 

(I.)  In  the  picture  of  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  in  ch.  i. 
all  the  emblems  may  be  noticed  of  those  divine  attributes 
which  he  manifests  during  the  course  of  his  coming  and  at 
the  moment  of  his  arrival.  He  is  surrounded  with  seven 
candlesticks,  representing  the  various  churches  which  have 
succeeded  the  one  candlestick  of  the  ancient  people  of 
God,  now  rejected.  The  seven  churches  are  chosen,  as  the 
symbolical  number  te.ren  makes  one  suspect,  to  represent 
the  totality  of  the  Church.  For  this  purpose  they  must 
correspond  to  all  the  spiritual  states  which  a  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  can  present  on  earth — from  the  state  of  equi- 
librium between  good  and  evil  to  the  almost  complete  tri- 
umph of  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  first,  Ephesus,  good 
and  evil  balance  each  other.  In  the  third,  Perg.iin.is, 
evil  excels.  In  the  fifth,  Sardis,  death  reigns  in  spite  of 
the  noise  of  her  life.  In  the  seventh,  finally,  Laodicca, 
her  state  is  such  that  the  Lord  is  about  to  vomit  her  out 
of  his  mouth.  To  these  four  churches  there  is  said,  "  Re- 
pent, or — "  There  is  a  similar  gradation  in  the  second. 
fourth,  and  sixth  churches.  In  Smyrna,  the  second,  faith- 
fulness reigns;  at  Thyatira,  the  fourth,  it  not  only  reigns, 
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but  ]irogrcs?es.     At  Philadelphia,  finally,  the   sixth,  her  | 
state  is  such  that   she  M-ems  ready  to  be  crowned.     The 
sei-mi'l  series  is  distinguished  by  the  abscnee  of  the  an-  } 
iinnneemcni,  ••  ltr|ii-nt,  or — "•     There  is  not,   ami   there 
never  will  be,  in  Christendom  a  Chureh  which  does  not  j 
conform  to  one  of  these  divisions,  and  find  a  place  to 
where  in  these  moral  statistics  traced  out  by  the  very  hand 
of  the  Lord  himself. 

(II.)  The  opening  of  the  second  part,  in  which  the 
glance  of  the  prophet  begins  to  turn  from  the  present  to 
the  future,  is  given  in  ehs.  iv.  and  v.  in  two  pictures — that  ' 
of  the  glory  <>f  >'""\  ami  that  of  the  glory  of  the  Lamb. 
In  the  first  may  be  noticed  the  four  animals  or  living 
beings  which  support  the  throne  of  lioil,  and  the  twenty- 
four  ciders  who  surround  it.  The  former  represent  (he 
forces  of  nature  under  the  emblem  of  the  four  beings 
whirl]  iire  at  the  head  of  the  living  world.  In  the  pagan 
world  these  forces,  deified  by  human  folly,  were  on  the 
throne.  Here  they  are  reduced  to  their  proper  place,  bear- 
ing the  throne,  and  they  servo  in  executing  the  orders 
which  emanate  from  it.  The  twenty-four  elders  reprc-t-nt 
the  Church  already  triumphant — twelve  for  the  faithful 
among  the  Jews,  and  twelve  for  the  faithful  among  the 
(ingans.  A  sea  of  glass  extends  around  the  throne;  it 
is  perhaps  the  emblem  of  the  luminous  immensity  of 
the  divine  plans.  An  emerald  rainbow  environs  the 
throne;  it  is  the  emblem  of  the  grace  which  mitigates 
the  awful  aspect  of  the  divine  majesty.  Then  appears  the 
Lamb  on  the  throne,  "  as  it  had  been  slain.  In  the  right 
hand  of  Him  that  sits  on  the  throne  is  a  book  written  with- 
in and  on  the  back  side,  sealed  with  seven  seals."  It  is 
the  symbol  of  the  decree  of  (toil  with  respect  to  the  world 
an  1  the  Church.  This  decree  must  be  understood  and 
executed  by  some  one,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
breaking  the  seals.  No  one  is  able  to  accomplish  this  act 
until  the  Lamb  itself,  endowed  with  the  seven  eyes  of  all 
science  and  the  seven  horns  of  all  power,  seizes  the  book 
and  commences  to  break  the  seals.  Then  the  execution 
of  the  divine  plan  shall  begin.  This  whole  scene  is  the 
dramatic  representation  of  the  idea  that  it  is  Jesus  Christ, 
glorified  after  his  elevation,  by  whom  God  rules  the  uni- 
verse. What  a  joy  for  the  Church!  what  a  consolation  for 
the  faithful  in  their  sorrows !  In  ch.  vi.  the  seals  are  finally 
opened.  At  the  opening  of  the  first,  a  white  horse  comes 
forth,  mounted  by  the  angel  of  victory :  it  is  the  emblem 
of  the  victories  which  the  gospel  shall  achieve  over  the 
whole  world.  At  the  second,  a  red  horse  appears,  bearing 
the  angel  of  war,  recognizable  by  the  great  sword  which  is 
in  his  hand.  At  the  third,  a  black  horse  comes  forth,  and 
the  angel  whom  it  carries  holds  in  his  hand  a  scale  for 
measuring  food :  it  is  the  symbol  of  famine.  From  the 
fourth,  a  pale  horse  issues,  and  on  him  sits  the  angel  of 
Until,  and  hell  follows  with  him.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
pestilence  and  of  epidemic  diseases  in  general.  These 
three  plagues,  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  shall  destroy 
one-fourth  of  humanity.  On  the  opening  of  the  fifth  seal 
the  departed  souls  of  the  martyrs  raise  a  loud  cry,  calling 
for  judgment.  A  superior  degree  of  glory  is  accorded 
them,  but  new  persecutions  (those  of  the  last  days)  are  an- 
nounced. With  the  sixth  seal  an  earthquake  wakes  the 
world,  and  gives  to  all  human  beings  a  presentiment  of  the 
approach  of  the  judgment.  Here  the  first  series  of  chas- 
tisements ends.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  calamities 
announced  by  the  opening  of  the  seals  cannot  be  applied 
simply  to  one  war,  one  famine,  one  earthquake,  any 
more  than  the  victory  of  the  gospel,  represented  by  the 
white  horse,  can  be  applied  to  one  particular  victory. 
They  are  more  properly  the  categories  of  the  ordinary 
chastisements  which  God  uses  in  order  to  call  the  world  to 
repentance,  at  the  same  time  that  he  orders  the  gospel  to 
be  preached  on  earth.  Jesus  had  said  previously  (Matt. 
xxiv.  7),  "For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  king- 
dom against  kingdom,  and  there  shall  be  famines  and  pes- 
tilences and  earthquakes  in  divers  places."  The  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  seals  are  pictures  embodying  these 
abstract  expressions.  With  respect  to  the  first  seal,  it  cor- 
responds to  the  following  words  of  the  same  chapter  (verse 
14) ;  "And  this  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached 
in  all  the  world  for  a  witness  unto  all  nations."  The  fifth 
seal  corresponds  to  the  following  prophecy  from  verse  9  : 
"  Then  shall  they  deliver  you  np  to  bo  afflicted,  and  shall 
kill  you."  The  meaning  of  this  picture  of  the  six  seals 
seems  thus  to  bo  clear.  After  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  whole  empire  the  earth  shall  bo  visited  by 
plagues  destined  to  brealc  the  stubbornness  of  the  pagans 
and  dispose  them  to  receive  the  promises  of  grace.  The 


*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  churches  of  the  second  scries, 
Smyrna,  Thyatira,  and  Philadelphia,  have  never  ceased  to  exist 
as  Christian  churches;  while  since  the  second  century  there 
does  not  exist  a  trace  of  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Per- 
gamos. 


seals  represent  the  measure*  of  general  severity  by  which 
<!od  supports  t'riini  time  to  time  the  preaching  of  tin 
pel  among  the  nations  of  pagan  origin.  To  th 
picture  of  the  plagues  of  (toil  corresponds  in  ch.  vii.  a 
bright  picture  of  assistance  and  grace.  It  comprises  two 
scenes.  The  one  relates  to  the  Jewish  people;  the  express 
enumeration  of  the  twelve  tribes  does  not  permit  us  to  take 
the  word  Israel  in  this  passage  otherwise  than  in  its  proper 
sense.  Twelve  thousand  persons  of  cadi  tribe  are  marked 
with  the  seal  of  (iod.  For  what  purpose  ?  That  L-  scaled 
which  one  wishes  to  set  aside  as  his  private  property. 
Thus,  it  is  here  the  flower  of  Israel  which  (!od  keeps  in 
reserve  in  order  to  employ  it  for  some  important  purpose 
in  the  struggles  which  shall  follow.  And  indeed,  in  ch.  xiv. 
we  find  these  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  men  on 
Xion's  hill  surrounding  the  Lamb — that  is,  they  have  been 
converted  to  Christ  in  the  interval,  and  are  now  ready  to 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  Church  in  the  battle 
against  Antichrist  (ch.  xiii.).  For  the  present  (ch.  vii.) 
they  are  simply  set  aside  as  Jews,  to  perform  this  function 
when  the  proper  time  comes.  In  the  second  part  of  ch.  vii. 
the  prophet  witnesses  the  arrival  at  the  celestial  glory  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  faithful  from  among  the  Oentilcs, 
"of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues," 
verse  9.  They  have  traversed  the  furnace  ot"  persecution 
victoriously  by  their  faith.  John  celebrates  here  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  gospel  in  the  world  of  the  tlentiles,  and 
shows  the  radiant  crown  to  the  believers  in  order  to  sus- 
tain their  hope  during  the  bad  days  which  shall  follow.  The 
book,  however,  containing  the  decrees  of  God  is  composed 
of  seven  leaves  closed  by  seven  seals,  and  of  these  the 
seventh  has  not  yet  been  opened.  In  ch.  viii.  it  is  broken, 
but  it  does  not  contain  any  particular  event.  It  encloses 
the  whole  subsequent  vision  of  the  seven  trumpets.  There 
is  an  apparent  gradation  from  the  image  of  the  seal  to  that 
of  the  trumpet,  and  from  the  image  of  the  trumpet  to  that 
of  the  vial.  The  seal  represents  simply  the  divine  decree 
as  inevitable.  The  trumpet  announces  the  execution  as 
very  near ;  it  is  a  signal.  The  vial  introduces  the  decree 
as  identical  with  its  execution.  The  six  trumpets  which 
are  heard  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  call  down  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  a  second  series  of  plagues 
still  more  frightful  than  the  first  one:  (1)  a  rain  of  hail 
and  fire  on  the  productions  of  the  soil;  (2)  the  corruption 
of  the  waters  of  the  sea  by  a  volcano  precipitated  into  it ; 
(3)  the  fall  of  a  star  which  makes  all  the  fresh  waters  of 
the  earth  bitter;  (4)  the  eclipse  of  the  stars  and  the  wan- 
ing of  light  on  earth.  The  tnird  of  that  population  which 
still  remained  on  earth  after  the  first  series  of  plagues  shall 
perish.  An  allegorical  explanation  of  these  plagues  leads 
very  easily  into  empty  subtleties.  It  must  bo  remembered 
that  the  vision  represents  a  world  which  itself  approaches 
its  dissolution  while  its  inhabitants  move  toward  the  judg- 
ment. Jesus  thus  describes  the  period  which  shall  precede 
his  return  (Matt.  xxiv.  29) :  "  Immediately  after  the  tribu- 
lation of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened,  and  the 
moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from 
heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  bo  shaken," 
which  words  cannot  be  taken  figuratively;  indeed,  the  first 
four  trumpets  just  mentioned  are  only  an  amplification 
of  these  words.  The  last  three  trumpets  are  distinguished 
by  a  particular  name,  and  are  called  the  three  woes  (ix. 
12),  as  if  all  the  preceding  did  not  deserve  such  a  name. 
There  is  first  (5)  a  cloud  of  locusts  of  a  strange  nature 
which  rises  from  the  bottomless  pit  and  covers  the  earth 
for  five  months,  rendering  life  intolerable  to  man ;  next, 
(6)  an  invasion  by  a  hostile  army  coming  from  the  ex- 
treme east  and  ravaging  the  countries  of  the  west.  The 
first  of  these  plagues  can  hardly  relate  to  anything  but  the 
spiritual  world,  since  the  locusts  rise  from  the  depths  of 
the  abyss  and  represent  an  invasion  of  the  earth  by  diabol- 
ical spirits.  The  five  months  are  borrowed  from  a  circum- 
stance well  known  in  the  East;  it  is  exactly  the  time  which 
the  great  invasions  of  locusts  ordinarily  occupy.  But  that 
which  proves  conclusively  that  the  question  is  here  of  a 
fact  relating  to  the  spiritual  world  is  the  circumstance  that 
this  trumpet  corresponds  with  the  fifth  seal,  which  also  re- 
lates to  a  scene  from  the  spiritual  but  celestial  world.  With 
respect  to  the  invasion  represented  by  the  sixth  trumpet, 
it  reminds  us  of  the  great  migrations  of  the  Eastern  peo- 
ple, which  the  world  has  witnessed  so  often,  and  which  could 
very  well  be  repeated  once  more  before  the  close  of  history. 
The  extreme  Orient  conceals  in  its  interior  masses  of  pop- 
ulation still  fresh,  which  on  a  signal  from  God  may  rise 
and  throw  themselves  over  Europe,  which  is  weakened 
physically  and  morally  by  its  vices.  The  sounding  of  the 
seventh  trumpet,  which  shall  call  up  the  last  and  most  ter- 
rible plague,  Antichrist,  is  preceded,  as  was  the  opening 
of  the  seventh  seal,  by  a  bright  and  joyful  picture.  It  con- 
cerns especially  the  Jewa  (ch.  xi.),  like  the  first  of  the  two 
scenes  of  ch.  vii. 
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This  introductory  picture  is  presented  under  the  image 
of  a  small  book — that  is,  a  small  vision  by  itself  enclosed 
in  the  grand  prophecy  of  the  Revelation.  John  is  com- 
manded to  cat  this  book — that  is,  to  appropriate  wholly  its 
contents.  He  sees  Jerusalem  occupied  by  the  Gentiles :  even 
the  fore-court  of  the  temple  is  in  their  power.  But  the 
temple,  properly  speaking,  is  withheld  from  them,  and  here 
are  kneeling  the  true  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  In  the  city 
itself  two  prophets  preach  repentance  to  Israel.  They  are 
frilled  with  the  power  of  miracles,  as  formerly  Moses  and 
Aaron.  But  the  Pharaoh  of  the  last  times  is  also  here,  the 
beast — that  is,  Antichrist  (verse  7) — which  proves  clearly 
that  this  vision  of  the  little  book  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
great  prophecy  itself:  also  the  words,  "I  will  give  pow- 
er" (verse  3),  "the  beast  shall  overcome"  (verse  7),  etc., 
are  to  be  explained  in  this  way.  This  master  of  the  world 
kills  them,  but,  in  the  lapse  of  three  days  they  are  resus- 
citated and  raised  to  heaven,  while  an  earthquake  destroys 
a  tenth  part  of  the  holy  city,  and  a  part  of  the  inhabitants 
perish  ;  the  survivors  give  the  glory  to  God.  If  we  are 
not  wholly  mistaken,  this  vision  relates  to  the  grand  and 
decisive  event  of  the  final  conversion  of  the  people  of  Is- 
rael. Jerusalem  crowded  with  Gentiles,  even  in  the  fore- 
court of  the  temple,  represents  the  Jewish  people  in  its 
present  state  of  dispersion  and  subjection,  for  not  only 
politically,  but  also  in  religious  respects,  this  people  iden- 
tifies itself  more  and  more  with  other  nations.  It  renounces 
its  ancient  peculiar  customs ;  it  abandons  even  the  faith  of 
its  ancestors  in  the  revelation  and  miracles  of  Jehovah. 
Our  rationalism  has  crept  into  it;  the  great  defection 
broods  in  it  as  in  us.  But  the  temple  is  guarded  by  God 
himself.  It  is  the  faithful  portion  of  Israel  which  remains 
attached  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  and  shall  continue 
so  until  this  Jewish  piety  shall  be  transformed  into  faith 
in  Christ.  Among  the  infidel  Israel  powerful  agents  of 
God  shall  fill  the  ministry  of  prophecy.  They  shall  suc- 
cumb to  the  hatred  of  Antichrist,  but  their  defeat  and 
their  glorification  shall  be  the  signal  of  the  conversion  of 
the  whole  people,  which  from  that  moment  shall  be  the 
great  force  of  the  Christian  army.  This  is  what  the  vis- 
ion announces  to  the  Church  in  order  to  encourage  its 
faith  in  the  moment  in  which  the  last  struggle  shall  begin. 

This  is  opened  by  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  trumpet, 
which  calls  forth  Antichrist,  the  last  of  the  three  woes  (com- 
pare xi.  14  and  15),  the  establishment  of  his  dominion.  But 
this  supreme  apparition  of  evil  is  still  preceded  by  a  pic- 
ture relating  to  the  Church  during  this  great  crisis  (ch. 
xii.).  One  Church  is  here  represented  under  the  image  of 
a  woman  travailing  in  childbirth.  A  dragon  is  waiting  for 
the  child  in  order  to  devour  it,  but  the  child  is  taken  away 
into  heaven  and  the  woman  flees  to  the  desert,  where  she 
is  miraculously  fed — as  formerly  Israel  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances— for  three  years  and  a  half.  Then  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  the  celestial  champion  of  monotheism, 
whose  name  signifies  "Who  is  like  God?"  struggles  with 
the  dragon,  and  precipitates  him  from  the  heavens  to  earth, 
where  he  causes  to  issue  forth  from  the  womb  of  the  ocean 
— that  is,  from  among  the  mass  of  the  people — a  monster, 
the  beast  with  the  seven  heads,  which  represents  Antichrist. 
This  beast  is  followed  by  another,  of  a  less  terrible  form, 
having  the  horns  of  a  lamb;  it  is  the  false  prophet.  The 
first  boast  exercises  a  royal  power  over  the  whole  world ; 
the  second  employs  his  spiritual  ascendency  over  mankind 
in  order  to  allure  them  to  render  homage  to  the  power  of 
the  first  (ch.  xiii.).  The  Son  about  to  be  borne  by  the 
Church  is  the  Lord  himself,  as  the  King  and  Judge  of  the 
world.  His  removal  to  heaven  signifies  that  his  reign, 
which  seemed  so  near  its  realization,  is  still  deferred  for 
a  time,  in  order  to  make  room  for  that  of  his  rival,  Anti- 
Messiah,  to  whom  is  accorded  the  short  period  of  three 
years  and  a  half.  The  Church  itself  shall  be  externally 
suppressed  during  the  reign  of  this  adversary,  but  it  shall 
nevertheless  be  miraculously  preserved  during  this  time  of 
trial,  as  was  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  during  the 
century  of  persecution  which  followed  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  This  external  destruction  of  the 
Church  shall  take  place  simultaneously  with  another 
event,  of  a  directly  opposite  character,  the  fall  of  idol- 
atry over  the  whole  world,  which  is  the  grand  fact  repre- 
sented by  the  victory  of  the  archangel  Michael  over  Satan. 
Anil,  singular  to  say,  this  very  fact  shall  be  the  occasion 
of  the  arrival  of  Antichrist:  for  it  is  in  order  to  avenge 
the  destruction  of  his  worship  among  the  pagans  that 
Satan  calls  forth  this  person  and  endeavors  to  suppress 
the  worship  of  Christ  in  Christendom.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  angel  in  xii.  10-12. 

There  are  two  leading  opinions  of  the  person  of  Anti- 
christ. Some  consider  him  merely  as  a  poetical  personifi- 
cation of  a  principle,  of  the  spirit  of  rebellion  against  God 
and  Christ,  which  shall  go  on  increasing  till  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  gospel.  Others  recognize  in  him  a  real  man, 


who  shall  concentrate  in  his  own  person  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent the  spirit  of  apostasy.  The  second  chapter  of  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  in  which  his  appari- 
tion is  described,  speaks  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  second 
explanation.  Antichrist  is  here  designated  as  the  man  of 
sin,  who  shall  place  himself  as  a  god  in  the  temple  of  God  ; 
ho  is  called  the  wicked  man  whom  the  Lord  shall  destroy 
by  the  breath  of  his  mouth.  His  theological  system  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  three  following  theses:  (1)  there  is  no 
personal  God  without  and  above  the  universe;  (2)  man  is 
himself  his  own  god — he  is  the  god  of  this  world  ;  (3)  "  I 
am  the  true  representative  of  humanity ;  by  worshipping 
me  mankind  worships  itself."  But  even  from  this  general 
point  of  view  there  still  remain  certain  differences  of  opin- 
ion. According  to  some,  this  person  has  already  appeared 
on  the  stage ;  he  is  the  pope.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  pope  has  never  actually  substituted  himself  for  God  or 
Christ;  on  the  contrary,  he  rests  his  authority  on  that  of 
Christ  and  God.  The  pope  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  way 
which  ends  with  the  arrival  of  Antichrist,  but  he  is  not  yet 
Antichrist  himself.  Others  hold  that  the  Antichrist  an- 
nounced in  the  Revelation  is  only  an  empty  supposition, 
which  has  never  been  revealed.  The  author  of  the  proph- 
ecy, they  say,  thought  of  the  emperor  Nero,  that  matchless 
monster,  the  first  persecxitor  of  the  Church,  whose  death 
the  world  could  not  believe  in,  and  whom  the  terrified 
Church  feared  to  sec  return  suddenly  and  assume  the  part 
of  the  man  of  sin  and  the  universal  suppressor.  The  num- 
ber 606,  which,  according  to  xiii.  18,  is  the  number  of  the 
beast,  was  explained  in  accordance  with  this  view.  The 
letters  of  the  two  words  K  A  I  S  A  R  N  E  R  0  N,  when  taken 
as  ciphers  and  counted  in  Hebrew,  give  indeed  the  sum  of 
666.  This  fear  was  never  realized,  however,  and  thus  the 
Revelation  became  an  unfulfilled  prophecy  on  this  capital 
point.  But  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  under  such 
circumstances  the  book  can  have  survived  in  spite  of  the 
discredit  which  fell  on  it  immediately  after  its  appearance, 

j  and  how  the  author,  if  he  was  a  serious  man,  could  suffer 
it  to  circulate  without  retraction.  It  must  also  be  noticed 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  sum  of  666  from  this  name,  it 

i  must  bo  written  h'esar,  and  not  Kaienr,  which  is  against 
custom  and  orthographical  rules.  Finally,  it  would  be 

!  somewhat  strange  if  the  name  which  was  to  be  figured  out 
of  the  number  had  been  put  down  in  Hebrew,  while  all 
the  rest  of  the  work  is  in  Greek.  In  speaking  of  the  man 
of  fin.  St.  Paul,  far  from  identifying  this  person  with  the 
Roman  emperor,  hints  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  im- 
perial power  which  prevented  Antichrist  from  appearing. 
"Ye  know,"  he  says  (2  Thess.  ii.  6),  "  what  withholdetb 
that  he  might  be  revealed  in  his  time."  The  apostle  con- 
siders Antichrist  as  the  realization  of  the  false  Messiah,  the 
terrestrial  king,  the  new  Solomon,  whom  the  carnal  Israel 
expects.  And  what  was  it  that  prevented  the  Jews  of  that 
time  from  putting  forth  this  false  Messiah,  the  object  of 
their  hearts'  longings?  It  was  the  Roman  legions,  which 
on  the  mere  nod  of  the  emperor  would  have  invaded  the 
Holy  Land  and  put  down  any  attempt  at  insurrection.  It 
is  the  powers  instituted  by  and  inherited  from  the  Roman 
empire,  which  up  to  this  very  day  have  prevented  Anti- 
christ, the  false  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  from  appearing  ;  but 
he  will  not  fail  to  come  forth  as  soon  as  these  powers  fall ; 
the  Jewish  people  will  then  have  acquired  that  preponder- 
ance in  all  civilized  states  which  is  necessary  before  it  can 
give  its  insatiable  ambition  the  reins.  In  continuing  our 
study  of  the  Revelation  we  shall  see  whether  this  explana- 
tion, borrowed  from  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thcssalo- 
niane,  is  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  book.  With  re- 
spect to  the  number  666,  numerous  solutions  of  this  enig- 
ma have  been  given,  but  none  which  is  thoroughly  satis- 
factory. A  peculiar  fact  has  lately  attracted  attention.  The 
Greeks  do  not  designate  numbers  by  particular  signs  called 
ciphers,  but  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  to  which  a  nu- 
merical value  is  assigned.  Thus,  600  is  expressed  by  the 
letter  x  (ch),  60  by  f  (or),  and  6  by  s  («).  The  name  of 
Christ  (Chriitos)  is  represented  by  the  first  and  last  letters, 
X«,  and  these  two  letters  represent  the  two  numbers  600 
and  6.  If  between  these  two  letters  the  letter  (,  which  sig- 
nifies 60,  is  introduced,  the  sum  of  666  is  obtained ;  and 
the  three  letters,  xfs.  represent  the  abridged  form  of  the 
name  of  Christ,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  first  and 
third  letters  are  separated  by  the  f,  the  emblem  of  the  ser- 
pent. Thus,  in  Greek  666  is  the  emblem  of  the  Messiah, 
of  Satan,  or  of  Antichrist.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that, 
according  to  the  symbolism  of  numbers  employed  in  the 
Revelation,  the  number  7  always  expresses  the  divine  plen- 
itude, and  that  God,  as  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  must  consequently  be  represented  in  ciphers  by  777. 
Thus,  the  number  666  would  signify  the  creature's  highest 
though  still  impotent  effort  at  attaining  divine  glory  and 
power,  and  the  representation  would  comprise  the  three 
persons  which  form  the  diabolical  trinity — namely,  Satan, 
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or  the  dragon,  the   beast,  or   Antichrist,  nnil   the   second 

1, i -a  -I.  iir  t  ho  la  l-c    prophet.        S;tt;III   cannot    become   lio'l,  nor 

can  Antichrist  attain  the  dignity  of  the  Bon-M0Miah,  or 

the  false  prophet  e<(ii:il  the  Holy  lihn-t.  \overthelc-s,  it 
is  nu  dmibt  wise  to  apply  to  our  a^'e  that  which  in  the  sec- 
ond century  the  pion,-  1  1  to  his:  "  If  t!ie  author 

of  the  prophecv  would  have  made  till-  name  known  to  this 
time,  lie  »  on  Id  ha  v  c  de-i_'iiated  il  in  -.n-  plainly."  li- 

mention^  several  explanations  propounded  in  his  time,  of 
which  tin-  le,i~t  improbable  is  the  word  l."t-iii'»< — that  is, 
Latin,  Roman,  tlie  KODU1  MBpOTOr.  The  Greek  letter-  of 
whieh  this  word  is  eompo-eil  give,  indeed,  when  added  to- 
gether as  ciphers,  the  exact  sum.  oo'i. 

As  for  the  false  prophet,  he  is  evidently  the  personifi- 
cation of  worldly  wisdom,  natural  in-piration.  There  is, 
says  St.  I'anl  (1  for.  ii.  I:.'),  a  spirit  of  tho  world  which, 
like  the  iJivine  Spirit,  can  exalt  by  his  breath  such  as 
make  themselves  his  organs,  and  communicate  to  them  a 
power  by  vvhieh  they  allure  the  multitude  and  rule  their 
time.  History  affords  instances  enough.  The  most  strik- 
ing would  bo  that  second  beast,  with  tho  lamb's  horns, 
whieh  knew  how  to  assume  the  most  alluring  forms  of 
piety,  but  whieh  employed  all  its  (lifts  to  draw  men  to  tho 
feet  of  Antichrist.  Jesuitism  in  the  service  of  the  papacy 
is  a  fact  which  throws  some  light  on  sneh  a  combination. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  by  a  striking  analogy  whieh 
presents  itself  at  this  point.  The  false  prophet  works  only 
in  order  to  exalt  the  false  Messiah,  and  the  false  Messiah 
only  in  order  to  make  the  power  and  reign  of  Satan  tri- 
umphant on  earth  ;  it  is  tho  accomplished  mystery  of  in- 
iquity. Human  wickedness  has  spoken  its  last  word. 
Atid  certainly,  when  commencing  with  the  fall  of  man, 
history  could  not  end  before  this  supremo  explosion  had 
taken  place.  But,  on  the  opposite  side,  what  do  we  see 
here?  Tho  Holy  Ghost  works  only  in  order  to  glorify 
Christ,  and  Christ  only  in  order  to  make  the  power  and 
reign  of  Cod  triumphant  on  earth:  it  is  tho  mystery  of 
piety  in  its  perfection.  Its  splendor  cannot  manifest 
itself  fully  unless  by  its  victory  over  the  opposite  mystery. 
The  whole  revelation,  as  the  whole  history,  is  only  the  sum- 
total  of  this  antitlio-N. 

After  this  dark  picture  presented  in  ch.  xiii.  the  Lord 
encourages  the  Church  by  a  bright  picture  in  ch.  xiv.  It 
is  the  aspect  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
Israelites  who  were  sealed  in  ch.  vii.,  and  who  now  have 
been  won  over  to  tho  faith,  and  surround  tho  Lamb  as  a 
picked  guard  just  as  the  battle  draws  near.  Then  an 
angel,  flying  across  tho  heavens  with  the  gospel  in  hia 
hand,  announces  the  extension  of  the  mission  to  all  tho 
nations  of  the  earth;  the  promise  of  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Antichrist;  tho  promise  of 
an  immediate  celestial  felicity  to  the  martyrs  who  prefer 
death  to  infidelity  ;  and  finally,  the  promise  and  tho  threat 
of  tho  near  judgment  under  a  double  aspect — namely,  as  a 
harvest,  God  gathering  in  his  fruits,  and  as  a  vintage,  his 
adversaries  being  trodden  in  tho  wine-press  of  his  wrath. 
As  the  seventh  seal  enclosed  the  seven  trumpets,  thus  the 
seventh  trumpet,  which  occasions  the  appearance  of  Anti- 
christ, encloses  the  seven  vials,  or  tho  last  plagues  reserved 
for  the  ruin  of  the  empire  of  the  false  Messiah.  They  are 
announced  in  ch.  xv.  and  enumerated  in  ch.  xvi.  In  an 
introductory  picture  the  faithful  Church  appears  travers- 
ing the  sea  of  the  fire  of  persecution,  but  singing  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames  tho  hymn  of  Moses,  which  formerly 
Israel  sang  after  the  passage  of  the  Hed  Sea,  and  to  which 
the  Church  adds  tho  hymn  of  the  Lamb.  Then  the  vials 
are  poured:  (1)  A  malignant  sore  falls  on  tho  worshippers 
of  tho  beast;  (2)  the  waters  of  the  sea  become  foul;  (3) 
the  waters  of  rivers  and  springs  become  corrupted  ;  (4)  the 
sun  changes  into  a  devouring  tiro  ;  (5)  thick  darkness  in- 
vades the  empire  of  the  beast;  (6)  the  Euphrates  is  dried 
up  in  order  to  allow  free  passage  to  tho  kings  of  the  East, 
who  are  united  by  a  diabolical  instigation  and  come  to 
associate  with  the  beast ;  (7)  an  earthquake,  accompanied 
by  a  tremendous  hailstorm,  destroys  Babylon,  the  capital 
of  the  beast.  In  this  way  God  redeems  the  promises  of 
brilliant  prosperity  and  a  new  golden  ago  by  which  the 
beast  has  seduced  the  world.  One-fourth  of  mankind  per- 
ished by  the  seals,  one-third  of  tho  remainder  by  tho  trum- 
pets, one-half  by  the  vials.  And  while  thus  tho  plagues 
of  God  are  going  on  increasing  in  intensity,  what  are  men 
doing?  After  the  first  six  seals  they  trembled  and  cried, 
"  Mountains,  fall  upon  us  !"  It  looked  like  the  commence- 
ment of  repentance.  But  after  the  first  six  trumpets  ob- 
stinacy seized  them,  and  they  did  not  repent  of  their  mur- 
ders and  poisons  and  impurities  and  robberies  (ix.  21). 
After  tho  vials  arc  poured  the  obstinacy  becomes  mad- 
ness (xvi.  9) ;  "  They  blasphemed  tho  name  of  God  ;  they 
gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain,  and  blasphemed  the  God 
of  heaven." 

In  ch.  xvii.  Babylon  appears  personified.     It  is  a  queen 


arrayed  in  purple  and  sold,  the  great  whore.  She 
ting  on  the  l>ea-<t.  This  bca-t  ha--  seven  heads,  uf  whieh 
five  have  fallen,  the  sixth  is  still  alive,  and  the  seventh 
shall  come,  but  only  for  a  «hort  time,  after  whieh  the  I.ea-t 
itself,  which  '•  was  "  and  *  i-  not."  and  who  ••  i-^  of  the 
and  goeth  into  perdition."  shall  a ppc.M  a  -  tin-  eighth  head. 
even  head-  uf  tin-  liea-t  an-  -oven  liill-.  on  vvhieh 
Habylon,  conjiib-reil  a-  a  city,  i-  built.  Then  suddenly 
the  beast  turns  against  Kabylon  with  the  kind's,  his  allie--, 
pillages  her,  and  burns  her:  eh.  xviii.  i<  a  s.mjr  ,,f  triumph 
chanted  over  her  ruins.  \Vith  respect  to  the  explanation 
of  ch.  xvii.,  one  of.  the  mo*t  important  pas-av'es  of  tho 
Revelation,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  can  lie  a  choice  only 
between  two  different  meanings.  According  to  this  ex- 
planation which  considers  the  emperor  Nor"  a-  the  Anti- 
christ, expected  as  tin-  last  persecutor  of  the  Church,  the 
seven  heads  of  tho  beast  are  the  first  Homan  emperors. 
Tho  five  sovereigns  alrcailv  dead,  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  arc  the  live  heads,  vvhieh 
have  fallen,  (lulba  is  tho  sixth;  it  <t  now,  and  the  book 
of  Revelation  must  consequently  have  been  ooni| 
during  the  short  reign  of  that  prince  in  tho  year  (18.  Tho 
seventh  shall  be  an  emperor  as  yet  unknown,  but  whoso 
reign  shall  be  very  short.  Finally,  Nero,  restored  or  re- 
ited.  shall  reappear  as  the  h.-a-t  it:.elf.  It  "has 
been"  as  far  as  Nero  has  reigned  :  it  "is  not"  as  far  as  he 
has  disappeared:  it  is  of  t!o-  seven,  and  returns  only  in 
order  to  go  to  perdition.  lint  in  order  to  sustain  this  very 
ingenious  explanation  it  would  In- ncce--ary  to  demonstrate 
that  the  book  of  Revelation  vva~  composed  in  the  year  lis, 
two  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  and  that 
is  an  opinion  which  seems  to  us  to  present  in-nrinountable 
difficulties.  How  can  we  suppose  that  in  lis,  hardly  ten 
years  after  the  foundation  of  those  churches  in  Asia  Minor 
to  which  the  letters  of  the  second  and  third  chapters  are 
addressed,  these  churches  could  have  had  a  religious  his- 
tory of  considerable  length,  and  could  have  developed  such 
a  distinct  moral  character  as  the  letters  present  to  us? 
How  can  we  believe  that  in  these  few  years,  and  after  such 
a  powerful  spiritual  creation,  Sardis  could  have  become 
"  dead,"  Laodicea  lukewarm  and  exciting  the  disgust  of  the 
Lord,  and  four  among  them  so  depraved  that  they  deserved 
to  have  their  candlesticks  overthrown?  Such  a  fall  and 
'  such  threats — do  they  not  presuppose  an  existence  of  at 
least  one  generation  from  the  foundation?  Let  us  add 
that  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  addressed  to 
these  countries  about  the  year  63  (Kphesrnns,  Colossians, 
Philemon,  1  Peter),  do  not  give  the  least  hint  of  any  such 
decline.  It  should  consequently  have  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  five  years.  Moreover,  the  ministry  appears  to 
be  already  constituted  otherwise  in  these  churches  than  in 
the  apostolical  churches,  and  in  a  manner  in  which  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  history  of  the  Church  until  about  the 
beginning  of  tho  second  century.  There  is  a  bishop  (tho 
angel  of  the  church),  whom  the  Lord  makes  responsible 
for  the  state  of  the  church.  Furthermore,  the  council  of 
elders  which,  according  to  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  governed 
the  Church  at  the  time  of  the  apostles,  have  already  a 
permanent  president  at  its  head.  Finally,  we  find  in  the 
first  chapter  tho  expression  the  "  day  of  the  Lord  "  used 
to  designate  Sunday,  but  this  designation,  which  was  in 
common  use  during  the  whole  course  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, would  have  been  entirely  inappropriate,  on  account 
of  its  technical  character,  in  times  preceding  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  Sunday  was  then  still 
the  Jewish  term,  "  the  first  day  of  the  week," 

These  traits  suffice  to  show  that  the  book  of  Revelation 
could  not  have  been  composed  until  toward  tho  close  of 
the  first  century;  and  this  conclusion  is  positively  con- 
firmed by  Irenaeus,  who  came  from  Asia  Minor,  and  had 
known  Polycarp  and  other  presbyters  who  had  seen  John. 
"Tho  vision  of  the  Revelation,"  ho  says,  "belongs  almost 
to  our  time,  tho  reign  of  Domitian"  (81-98).  Hence  it 
follows  that  we  have  to  seek  for  another  explanation  of 
the  beast  and  its  seven  heads. 

Tho  beast  does  not  represent  tho  Roman  power  exclu- 
sively. Tho  imago  is  taken  from  the  animal  world,  as  are 
the  images  employed  by  Daniel,  in  order  to  characterize 
the  brutal  nature  of  the  pagan  state.  Tho  beast  repre- 
sents the  political  power,  as  far  as  it  is  hostile  to  God, 
through  the  whole  course  of  history,  from  its  first  appear- 
ance in  Egypt,  where  it  held  tho  people  of  God  captive  and 
tried  to  exterminate  it  at  its  birth,  to  Antichrist,  its 
supremo  apparition,  who  will  try  finally  to  annihilate  the 
reign  of  God,  just  approaching  the  last  state  of  its  develop- 
ment. In  depicting  the  beast  for  the  first  time  in  ch.  xiii., 
John  gives  it  the  form  of  the  leopard  (tho  emblem  of  tho 
Greek  empire  with  Daniel),  the  feet  of  tho  bear  (the  emblem 
of  the  Medo-Persian  empire  with  the  same  prophet),  and 
the  mouth  of  the  lion  (the  image  of  tho  Babylonian  em- 
pire). The  beast  of  the  Revelation  is  not  only  a  peculiar 
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phase  of  the  anti-divine  power,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
complete  manifestation  of  the  same  principle :  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  it  combines  in  itself  all  the  emblems  of  the 
preceding  monarchies.  What  are  the  seven  heads  which 
preceded  Antichrist?  The  holy  history  must  answer,  for 
it  is  not  proper  to  seek  for  the  solution  of  apocalyptic 
questions  outside  of  Scripture.  The  first  state  which  came 
in  hostile  contact  with  the  reign  of  God,  manifesting  itself 
through  his  chosen  people,  was  Egypt,  which  endeavored 
to  destroy  it  in  its  cradle.  The  second  was  the  Assyro- 
Babylonian  empire,  which  suppressed  it  for  a  time — first, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  then 
by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  During  the  Babylonian 
captivity  Israel,  and  with  it  the  reign  of  God,  disappeared 
for  a  time  from  human  view.  The  third  was  the  Persian 
empire,  which  held  the  restored  Israel  under  its  authority  ; 
and  the  fourth  the  Greek  monarchy,  or  more  especially 
that  among  the  states  originating  from  this  monarchy 
which  made  Israel  feel  the  yoke  the  heaviest,  the  kingdom 
of  Syria.  During  this  period  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (the 
little  horn  of  ch.  viii.  of  Daniel)  tried  to  suppress  in  Israel 
the  worship  of  God  and  substitute  that  of  Zeus  and  the 
pagan  Olympus.  Antiochus  is  the  Antichrist  of  the  old 
covenant.  The  fifth — and  on  this  point  the  book  of  Rev- 
elation seems  to  us  to  have  been  misunderstood  up  to  this 
moment — is  the  Jewish  state,  degenerating  under  the 
sceptre  of  the  Herods  and  the  pontificates  of  Annas  and 
Caiaphas,  and  repeating  against  the  Church,  as  St.  Paul 
makes  us  understand  it  in  Horn,  ix.,  the  crime  of  the  Pha- 
raohs against  Israel.  The  representatives  of  the  theocracy, 
Herod  and  the  Sanhedrim,  tried  to  annihilate  first  the  per- 
son of  Jesus,  then  his  Church,  and  to  suppress  the  preach- 
ing of  his  gospel.  Thereby  the  Jewish  state  ranked  itself 
among  the  powers  hostile  to  the  reign  of  God,  and  it  be- 
came by  its  unexpected  attack  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
beast.  It  is  the  fifth;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  John, 
who  wrote  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  can  say,  "five  have 
fallen."  He  adds,  "  the  sixth  is."  It  is  the  Roman  empire, 
which  in  the  moment  when  John  wrote  stood  in  its  full  power 
— a  circumstance  which  explains  how  so  great  a  number  of 
interpreters  can  have  taken  it  for  the  beast  itself.  The 
seventh,  which  shall  last  only  fora  short  time,  is  the  political 
power  which  is  called  to  put  an  end  to  the  Roman  dominion. 
Is  this  power  the  barbarians  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  de- 
stroyed the  empire?  It  seems  more  probable  to  us  that 
the  Roman  power  is  considered  in  this  prophecy,  as  with 
Daniel,  as  comprising  the  whole  political  order  up  to  our 
day.  In  the  vision  of  the  statue  (Dan.  ii.)  the  European 
states  are  nothing  but  the  iron  toes  of  the  colossus,  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  in  the  vision  represented  in  Dan.  vii. 
nothing  but  the  ten  horns  of  the  beast  without  name, 
which  swallows  all,  and  which  also  represents  the  Roman 
empire.  The  seventh  head  is  that  power  of  short  duration 
which  shall  destroy  the  whole  political  system  of  Europe 
and  prepare  it  for  the  arrival  of  Antichrist.  This  conforms 
to  the  teachings  of  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.).  The  apostle  an- 
nounces here  that  the  Roman  empire,  which  for  the  mo- 
ment prevents  the  power  of  Antichrist  from  appearing, 
shall  be  thrown  down  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  man  of 
sin.  The  seventh  head,  then,  shall  destroy  the  last  rem- 
nants in  the  actual  world  of  the  Roman  order  of  things. 

And  who  shall  be  Antichrist  himself,  the  eighth  head? 
John  says  (xiii.  3)  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  beast  that  it  wu.s 
wounded  to  death  by  a  thrust  of  the  sword,  but  its  wound 
shall  be  healed,  and  its  restoration  shall  astonish  the  world 
and  bring  it  before  the  feet  of  the  beast.  This  wounded  head, 
is  it  not  the  people  of  Israel,  mortally  hit  by  the  Roman 
sword,  but  which  shall  rise  again  as  the  last  but  highest 
anti-divine  political  power?  In  xvii.  10  it  is  said  of  the 
beast  that  it  "  was,"  that  it  "  is  no  more,"  and  that  it  shall 
return,  but  only  to  disappear.  Israel  was  once  an  independ- 
ent political  power;  it  is  no  more  a  nation  organized  as  a 
power,  but  it  shall  reappear  as  the  last  monarchy,  and  after 
so  many  powers  have  succeeded  each  other  the  astonished 
world  shall  see  the  Jewish  empire  unite  once  more.  This 
idea  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  Paul  (2  Thess.  ii.),  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  considers  the  man  of  sin  as  the  realization 
of  the  terrestrial  and  carnal  Messiah  whom  Israel  is  still 
expecting.  Any  one  who  knows  Europe  knows  also  what 
a  peculiar  aspect  matters  have  there  begun  to  assume. 
The  Jews  are  not  only  the  bankers  of  the  kings  and  the 
directors  of  the  commerce  of  the  whole  world,  but  they  have 
become  the  governors  of  the  ideas  of  the  century,  the  spir- 
itual kings  of  the  European  peoples.  The  greater  number 
of  influential  journalists  are  Jews;  and,  as  Mr.  Heman, 
who  knows  thoroughly  the  aspirations  of  this  people,  says, 
"  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  Jews  is  their  indefatigable 
tendency  to  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  modern  life." 
Not  long  ago  a  Jewish  journal  called  Judaism  the  ''light- 
house of  the  future."  To  believe  in  humanity,  which  is 
God,  and  do  good  toward  our  brethren,  that  is  the  religion 


preached  by  these  Jews,  who  reject  their  old  monotheism 
at  the  same  time  they  trample  on  the  divinity  and  media- 
tion of  Christ.  They  exult  already  in  seeing  so  great  a 
number  of  Christians  follow  them,  and  they  will  soon  pro- 
claim this  doctrine  as  the  true  religion  of  humanity.  Then 
the  throne  of  the  man  of  sin  shall  be  decked,  and  nothing 
remains  but  that  the  new  Solomon  shall  be  seated.  How 
will  he  use  his  powers?  He  shall  persecute  the  Church, 
the  true  spouse ;  then  he  shall  turn  his  power  against 
Babylon,  the  whore,  those  Gentiles  to  whom  Christianity 
has  been  only  an  external  varnish,  not  a  new  nature,  and 
whose  centre  shall  still  be  the  city  of  the  seven  hills.  Ju- 
daism has  a  debt  to  pay  to  Rome,  the  old  agent  of  its  ruin, 
and  it  will  not  fail  to  take  revenge.  Finally,  it  will  turn 
its  fury  against  those  two  preachers  of  repentance  who 
shall  rise  among  Israel  (ch.  xv.)  and  by  their  miraculous 
power  make  the  plagues  of  the  seven  vials  described  in  ch. 
xvi.  shower  down  over  its  empire. 

III.  We  approach  the  moment  when  Christ  shall  arrive 
and  free  his  Church  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
described  in  all  its  magnificence  in  ch.  xix.  It  is  this 
event  which  St.  Paul  announces  (2  Thess.  ii.  8):  "And 
then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed  whom  the  Lord  shall 
consume  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy 
with  the  brightness  of  his  coming."  It  shall  be  the  ter- 
mination of  that  long  coming  which  the  biblical  writers 
could  not  predict,  because,  as  Jesus  said  to  his  apostles, 
God  held  the  moment  at  his  own  free  disposal.  This  su- 
preme act  is  accompanied  with  the  resurrection  of  those 
among  the  faithful  who  have  died,  and  the  glorification  of 
those  who  are  still  alive;  and  it  is  followed  by  a  state  of 
affairs  in  which  the  reign  of  God  can  be  perfectly  realized 
among  mankind,  and  Christianity  develop  all  its  blessings, 
spiritual  and  terrestrial.  It  is  the  reign  of  a  thousand 
years,  the  sabbath  of  humanity  on  earth  after  its  long  week 
of  work.  Nothing  in  this  apocalyptic  picture  compels  us 
to  assume  that  the  Lord  himself  shall  be  visibly  present  on 
earth  during  this  whole  epoch;  it  is  his  Spirit  that  shall 
reign  and  glorify  him.  At  the  end  of  this  period  Satan, 
who  as  yet  is  only  bound,  shall  try  once  more  to  destroy 
the  work  of  God,  but  he  shall  only  give  the  signal  of  his 
own  final  punishment,  which  is  accompanied  by  universal 
judgment  (ch.  xx.).  The  terrestrial  state  founded  on  the 
day  of  creation  (Gen.  i.)  now  gives  place  to  the  new  heav- 
ens and  a  new  earth  (Rev.  xxi.),in  which  God  is  all  in  all. 
Anticipating  the  sight  of  this  admirable  spectacle,  John 
prostrates  himself  and  invites  all  the  faithful  to  cry  with 
the  Spirit  and  the  spouse,  "Lord,  come — come  soon  !"  (ch. 
xxiii.).  What  avast  drama!  What  a  magnificent  con- 
clusion to  the  Scriptures  opening  with  the  Genesis!  The 
first  creation  made  man  free ;  the  second  shall  make  him 
holy,  and  then  the  work  of  God  is  accomplished. 

The  question  is  now,  Who  is  tbe  man  to  whose  eyes  the 
whole  plan  of  God  has  been  thus  unveiled  and  the  book 
with  the  seven  seals  unfolded?  He  calls  himself  simply 
John  (chs.  i.  and  xxii.).  But  could  any  other  than  the 
apostle  of  this  name  designate  himself  in  this  manner, 
especially  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  apostle  had  ended  his 
life?  The  difference  of  style  between  the  Revelation  and 
the  fourth  Gospel  is  objected.  It  is  not  so  great,  however, 
as  pretended.  There  are  even  profound  affinities  in  this 
as  in  all  other  respects  between  the  two  works  ;  and  if  there 
exists  a  relative  contrast,  it  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  book  of  Revelation  John  continually  imitates 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  reproduces  to  some 
extent,  verbally,  the  most  striking  of  their  pictures,  while 
in  the  Gospel  ho  pursues  with  entire  freedom  his  own  man- 
ner of  writing.  The  keen  critic  Winer  has  observed  the 
same  difference  in  the  writings  of  the  historian  Josephus. 
As  long  as  ho  reproduces  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
his  style  has  an  Aramaic  tint,  but  it  becomes  purely  Greek 
as  soon  as  he  begins  to  narrate  independently  of  the  bibli- 
cal text.  The  difference  of  tendency  is  another  objection. 
In  the  Gospel,  it  is  said,  the  author  is  distinguished  by  an 
insurmountable  aversion  to  the  Jews,  while  the  author 
of  the  Revelation  turns  his  whole  animosity  against  the 
pagans.  But  it  is  overlooked  here  that  these  two  works 
are  the  two  halves  of  one  complete  drama — the  first  repre- 
senting the  struggle  of  the  Lord  with  the  Jews  during  the 
times  of  his  humiliation,  the  other  describing  his  struggle 
with  tbe  world  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  realm  of  his  glory. 
Israel  has  had  its  times,  which  terminated  with  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  God  (Luke  xix,  42).  When  Israel  rejected 
the  Saviour  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  commenced  (Luke 
xxi.  24).  In  the  Gospel  the  end  of  the  times  of  Israel  is 
narrated;  the  Revelation  describes  the  end  of  the  times  of 
the  Gentiles,  which  is  also  the  end  of  the  whole.  There  is, 
indeed,  nothing  surprising  in  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
apocalyptic  picture  the  Gentiles  play  precisely  the  same 
part  as  the  Jews  in  the  Gospel — namely,  that  of  resisting 
God.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Church  corresponds  in  the 
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Revelation  to  the  disciples  in  the  (lospel,  and  the  glorified 
Christ  to  Christ  in   his   humiliation.      In   buth  cases  the  | 
struggle  is  between  Christ,  faith,  and  infidelity;  ini'l  this 
\ation   suffices  to  prove  that  both  works  emanated 
from  the  same  ittca. 

The  Fathers  tell  us  that  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Asia  Minor,  the  apostle  John  was  ex- 
iled to  the  isolated  rock  of  1'atmos  by  f)omitian,  who  had  a 
1'aiK-v  for  that,  kind  "f  punishment.  Here,  alone,  on  a  Sun- 
day \vhieh  well  deserved  to  be  called  by  him  the  "  day  of  the 
Lord,"  the  inner  veil  was  removed  from  before  his  soul, and 
the  second  coining  of  Him  whose  first  apparition  he'  hail 
seen  with  the  eye*  of  his  body  was  revealed  to  him.  He  had 
seen  the  tomb  of  his  .Master  empty  and  the  Lord  after  he 
had  risen,  thus  drawing  from  death  itself  his  gn 
triumph.  He  had  seen  the  mustard-seed,  deposited  in  the 
earth  Ijy  the  hand  of  Jesus,  how  it  grew  and  became  a  tree 
under  whose  foliage  many  nations  already  sought  shelter, 
and  from  Patmos  he  saw  how  the  branches  of  this  marvel- 
lous tree  spread  far  to  the  East  and  to  the  West.  He  hail 
seen  the  threats  of  his  Master  fulfilled,  as  well  as  his  prom- 
i.-c-  :  Jerusalem  had  fallen,  and  the  people  of  Israel  had 
been  dispersed  like  a  cloud  of  dust  over  all  the  countries 
of  the  earth,  while  the  Judneo-Christian  Church,  taking 
refuge  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  its  Master,  had  escaped  the  catastrophe.  He 
had  seen  the  pagan  world  rise  against  the  nascent  Church, 
and  the  purest  blood  which  ever  ran  through  human  veins 
sheil  in  streams  in  the  streets  and  places  of  the  capital  of 
the  world.  He  had  seen  how  famines,  pestilences,  and 
earthquakes,  accumulated  in  this  epoch  by  Providence, 
succeeded  each  other  like  so  many  scourges  by  which  God 
chastised  the  corrupted  world  ami  supported  the  work  of 
redemption.  He  had  seen  eight  sovereigns  seated  on  the 
throne  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  the  actual  repre-  | 
sensitive  of  the  beast,  of  the  terrestrial  power  hostile  to 
God,  and  the  man  who  reigned  just  now  combined  in  his 
government  all  the  atrocities  of  his  predecessors.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  such  experiences  and  such  remembrances  we 
must  imagine  the  apostle  in  order  to  comprehend  the  in- 
tuitions which  the  prophetic  spirit  awakened  within  him 
on  that  day  of  profound  internal  concentration,  when  he 
worshipped  alone  on  the  desert  rock  and  saw  the  action  on 
the  world  of  the  Gentiles,  of  the  Lord,  in  his  glory,  and  of 
his  gospel :  the  threefold  series  of  plagues  which  God  holds 
in  reserve  in  order  to  break  the  revolt ;  the  increasing  ob- 
stinacy of  the  incurable  portion  of  mankind;  the  double 
part  played  by  the  dispersed  Israel,  which  at  the  same 
time  oecomes  the  kernel  of  the  army  of  Christ  and  the 
powerful  instigator  of  the  final  revolt ;  the  humbling  of 
paganism  ;  the  birth  of  the  beast ;  the  persecution  of  the 
Church ;  the  refuge  which  the  Lord  has  prepared  for  it 
during  its  days  of  distress,  and  the  manna  with  which  he 
nourishes  it  in  the  desert;  and  then  suddenly  the  suppres- 
sion making  place  for  the  triumph,  and  the  throne  of  the 
beast  tumbling  down  before  the  Spirit  of  Christ  appearing 
on  the  clouds.  Thus,  the  ray  of  revelation,  transforming 
the  past  and  the  present  into  one  sublime  picture,  an- 
nounces to  John  the  things  to  come,  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  of  Jesus  preserved  by  John  himself  (John 
xvi.  13). 

This  book  of  mysteries  has  received  various  explanations, 
and  some  of  them  very  different  from  that  which  we  have 
traced  out  here.  The  traditional  interpretation  seeks  in 
the  vision  for  a  detailed  picture  of  all  the  events  of  the 
history  of  the  Church  from  the  first  century  to  the  return 
of  Christ.  Faber,  liengel,  Elliot,  Gaussen,  De  Rouge- 
mont,  and  many  others  have  in  this  way  produced  wonders 
of  exegetical  ability  and  historical  learning.  But  the 
method  carries  along  with  it  a  signal  of  warning  in  its 
character  of  arbitrariness.  The  same  vision — that  of  the 
locusts,  for  instance,  in  ch.  ix. — -designates,  according  to 
one,  the  great  invasion  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury ;  according  to  another,  the  invasions  by  the  Persians 
under  Chosroes  ;  according  to  a  third,  the  introduction  of 
the  Talmud  among  the  Jews;  according  to  a  fourth,  the 
introduction  of  monachisin,  etc.  Such  a  diversity  rises 
simply  from  the  imagination  having  been  set  free  and 
working  without  any  fixed  rule.  It  is,  moreover,  inadmis- 
sible that  it  should  be  necessary  to  possess  the  whole  treas- 
ury of  learning  belonging  to  a  professor  of  history  in  order 
to  understand  a  book  which  God  has  given  to  his  people 
for  the  purpose  of  edification.  The  modern  rationalists 
have  broken  with  this  method  of  interpretation  for  many 
reasons,  good  and  bad :  first,  no  doubt,  because  it  pre- 
supposes divine  inspiration,  but  also  because  their  whole 
system  leads  them  to  seek  the  key  to  the  interpretation  of 
a  book  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written. 
Hence,  the  interpretation  of  the  beast  as  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  of  the  head  wounded  to  death,  but  reappearing 
as  Antichrist,  as  the  emperor  Nero.  But  we  have  already 


seen  what  insurmountable  difficulties  this  method  of  expla- 
nation involves  ;  and  it  seems  very  singular  that  a  book 
so  holily  conceived  and  so  se\neU  planned  should  be  a 
mere  tissue  of  fancies  and  hallucinations. 

There  remains  the  method  which  we  have  followed,  and 
which  recognizes  in  the  Revelation  a  picture  of  the  gen- 
eral progrc."  ot  the  Church,  to  whose  understanding  no 
other  premises  arc  necessary  than  such  as  may  be  drawn 
from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  There  is  still  room  for  in- 
dividual views.  Thus  lio-suct  saw  in  the  dc-tructinn  of 
the  beast  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire;  llm^-tenberg 
considers  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years  as  the  predominance 
of  Christianity  from  Charlemagne  to  our  days;  Mr.  harby 
holds  that  the  whole  hi-tm y  of  the  Church  from  the  apos- 
tolic age  up  to  that  preceding  the  return  of  Christ  is  omit- 
ted in  the  picture,  and  must  be  placed  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  third  anil  fourth  chapters,  so  that  the  whole 
vi-inn  (iv.-xix.)  relates  exclusively  to  the  future,  to  that 
which  precedes  immediately  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  We 
cannot  here  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  individual 
p'-ints  of  view,  but  we  hope  that  the  reader,  following  the 
outline  which  wo  have  given,  will  find  in  the  Revelation 
points  sufficiently  precise  to  indicate  the  course  of  the  re- 
ligious progress  of  humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  enlighten  and  fortify  his  heart  under 
all  the  various  events  of  his  life.  There  is  the  same  power 
in  this  vision  as  in  that  through  which  God  revealed  to 
Moses  in  six  successive  pictures  the  origin  of  the  world. 
At  every  moment  of  our  life  we  find  ourseh  cs  in  contact 
with  the  religious  bearing  of  this  vision  in  Genesis.  At 
every  moment,  too,  but  especially  when  wo  are  under 
the  cross,  our  soul  gathers  new  life  from  the  spirit  of  the 
apocalyptic  expectations.  And  it  is  solely  for  this  purpose 
of  edification,  and  not  in  order  to  satisfy  our  curiosity, 
that  God  has  permitted  us  to  see,  on  the  one  hand,  through 
the  eyes  of  Moses,  the  stream  of  the  times  issuing  forth 
from  eternity,  and  on  the  other,  through  the  eyes  of  John, 
the  times  returning  to  the  sea  of  eternity.  Christ  is  com- 
ing (the  Old  Testament);  Christ  has  come  (the  gospel); 
Christ  shall  come  again  (the  Revelation), — such  is  the  sum 
of  the  history  of  mankind.  FREDERIC  GODET. 

Revel'lo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Cuneo,  at  the  foot 
of  Mombracco,  about  8  miles  from  Saluzzo.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  in  mediaeval  times,  and  the  lords  of  Saluzzo  fre- 
quently took  refuge  here.  Many  old  churches,  castles, 
towers,  palaces,  etc.,  more  or  less  ruinous,  but  of  much 
historical  and  architectural  interest,  may  still  be  seen  in 
and  near  the  town,  and  even  remains  of  the  Roman  period 
are  not  wanting.  P.  5400. 

Rev'enue  [Fr.  revenu ;  Lat.  rcvenio,  to  "return"],  in- 
come or  annual  proceeds  from  land  or  other  property.  In 
modern  usage  the  term  is  confined  more  specifically  to  the 
income  of  a  state  or  nation  derived  from  duties,  taxes,  and 
other  sources  for  public  use.  The  general  principles  per- 
taining to  the  subject  are  presented  under  FINANCE  and 
TAXATION  (which  see).  The  following  statements  embody 
facts  concerning  the  revenues  of  some  leading  nations : 

Argentine  Repub..    $23,996,893  I  Honduras $3,000,000 

Austria,  fl 393.677,697    Hungary 87,943,000 

Belgium,  fr 205,985,000  I  Italy,  lire 1,364,147,328 


Bolivia 82,929,574 

Brazil $64,880,326 

Chili $13..VJ4,410 

China $300,000,000 

Colombia $4,000,000 

Costa  Rica 82,812,585 

Denmark,  rix  dols.  24,944,985 

Ecuador Sl,500,ooi) 

Egypt £10.571,048 

France,  fr 2,863,460,624 

Germany,    reichs- 

marks 449,428,000 

Greece,  drachmas..  35.882,000 

Guatemala $2,615,677 


Great  Britain $386,678,284 


Japan,  rios 83,000,000 

Mexico. 


814,333,926 

Nicaragua 81,200,000 

Paraguay 

Persia,  touiaus 


8412,000 
4,912,500 


Peru $23,511,408 


Portugal,  milreis.. 

Russia,  rubles 

Sandwich  Islands- 
Spain,  pesetas 

Sweden,  crowns ... 
Turkey,  purses 


22,278,070 
519,349,834 

Sl.l:«i.">-'» 
588,000,000 

99,249,939 
4,961,484 


United    "     Slates 

(1874-75). $288,000,000 

Uruguay 86,756,000 


A.  L.  CHAPIN. 

Reve're  (GIUSEPPE),  b.  at  Trieste  in  1812;  studied 
thoroughly  the  ancient  classical  languages,  and  among 
other  Oriental  tongues  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  He  has  writ- 
ten vigorous  sonnets  and  several  well-known  historical 
dramas  in  prose — Lorenzino  del  Medici,  Piaynoni  ed  Ar- 
rabliiati  Hampiero,  H  Marchete  di  Redmar  ;  also  two  vol- 
umes of  humorous  prose,  which  remind  one  of  the  Keise- 
bilder  of  Heine,  and  which  are  entitled  fiozzetti  Alpini  and 
Marine  e  Paeri.  Revere  lives  in  retirement  in  Rome. 

Revere'  (PAUL),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1735; 
served  in  the  campaign  on  Lake  George  as  lieutenant  of 
artillery  1756;  became  a  goldsmith,  and  afterward  a  cop- 
per-plate engraver;  produced  prints  illustrative  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act,  of  the  "  Boston  Massacre,"  and  the 
landing  of  the  British  troops  at  Boston  ;  was  a  member  of 
the  "  tea-party,"  and  at  the  instance  of  Gen.  Warren  ren- 
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dered  an  important  service  to  his  country  by  secretly  leav- 
ing Boston  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  Apr.  18,  1770,  and 
riding  through  Charlcstown  to  Concord  to  announce  the 
British  expedition  of  the  following  day,  which  was  resisted 
at  Lexington  and  Concord.  (See  Longfellow's  poem,  The 
Midniijlit  Ride  of  1'it ill  llevere.)  In  the  same  year  he  en- 
graved the  plates  and  printed  the  bills  of  the  paper-money 
of  Massachusetts:  afterward  set  up  a  powder-mill;  be- 
came lieutenant-colonel  of  State  artillery  ;  participated  in 
the  Penobscot  expedition  of  1779;  established  a  foundry 
of  cannon  and  church-bells  ;  erected  extensive  works  for 
rolling  copper  at  Canton,  Mass.,  still  maintained  by  his 
successors  as  the  "  llevere  Copper  Co.,"  and  became  grand 
master  of  -the  Masonic  order,  in  which  capacity  he  assisted 
in  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  Boston  State-house  1795. 
D.  at  Boston  May  10,  1818.  In  his  honor  the  town  of 
North  Chelsea,  Mass.,  took  the  name  of  Revere,  Mar.  24, 
1871. — His  grandson,  PAUL  JOSEPH  REVERE,  b.  at  Boston 
Sept.  10, 1832  ;  graduated  at  Harvard  1852  ;  became  a  col- 
onel in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  D.  at  Westminster, 
Md.,  July  4,  1863,  of  a  wound  received  at  Gettysburg. — 
His  brother,  E.  H.  R.  REVERE,  b.  July  23,  1827,  surgeon 
of  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  was  killed  at  Antietam  Sept. 
17,  1862. 

Rev'erend  [Lat.  reverendus,  "venerable"],  a  title  be- 
stowed upon  Christian  ministers  and  often  upon  Jewish 
rabbis.  Archbishops  are  called  "  most  reverend  :"  bishops 
and  inferior  mitred  prelates,  "right  reverend;"  deans, 
archdeacons,  and  vicars-general  are  styled  "  very  rev- 
erend ;"  and  other  clergy  are  styled  "  reverend." 

Rever'sion  [Lat.  rcreriere,  to  "turn  back"],  in  law,  is 
the  residue  of  an  estate  in  certain  land  left  in  the  grantor 
or  his  heirs,  or  in  the  heirs  of  a  testator,  when  a  lesser 
estate  in  the  same  land  has  been  granted  or  devised,  and 
the  right  to  the  possession  of  the  land  by  virtue  of  it  com- 
mences at  the  termination  of  such  prior  and  particular  in- 
terest. When  an  estate  is  created  by  deed  or  by  will  out 
of  a  greater  one,  leaving  in  the  original  owner  or  his  heirs 
an  ultimate  estate  immediately  expectant  on  the  one  so 
created,  this  ultimate  estate  is  a  reversion.  For  example, 
if  an  owner  of  land  in  fee  should  lease  it  for  a  term  of 
years,  or  should  convey  it  for  the  life  of  the  grantee,  an 
ownership  would  still  remain  in  him,  and  he  or  his  heirs 
or  assigns  would  be  entitled  to  possession  as  soon  as  the 
lease  or  the  life-interest  should  end.  By  the  operation  of 
an  ancient  English  statute  a  similar  reversion  is  left  in  the 
absolute  owner  who  has  conveyed  his  land  in  fee  tail;  but 
after  the  whole  interest  in  fee  simple  has  been  conveyed  it 
is  plain  that  no  estate  is  left  in  the  grantor.  A  reversion 
always  results,  therefore,  by  operation  of  the  law,  and  is 
never  created  by  the  provisions  of  a  conveyance:  it  is  an 
interest  left  in  the  owner,  and  not  conferred  upon  him.  As 
long  as  the  prior  and  lesser  estate  exists,  the  reversion,  al- 
though vested  in  respect  of  interest,  is  future  in  respect  of 
possession  ;  but  when  such  prior  estate  terminates,  the  re- 
versionor  is  at  once  entitled  to  the  possession,  and  his 
ownership  is  in  fact  no  longer  a  reversion.  A  reversion 
being  a  vested  estate,  it  may  be  conveyed  or  devised,  und 
if  in  fee  it  will  pass  to  the  heirs  of  an  intestate  owner. 
When  land  has  been  leased,  not  only  may  the  covenants 
of  the  lease  be  enforced  by  and  against  the  original  lessor 
and  lessee,  but  by  virtue  of  ancient  English  statutes,  which 
have  been  generally  enacted  in  this  country,  they  may  also 
be  enforced  by  and  against  the  assignees  of  the  reversion 
and  of  the  term  or  lease.  JOHX  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Reviews.     See  PERIODICALS. 

Revilee',  v.,  Sarber  co.,  Ark. 

Reville'  (ALBERT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dieppe,  France,  Nov. 
4,  1826;  became  a  leading  minister  of  the  French  Protes- 
tant Church  at  Nimes  and  Luneray,  and  in  1851  pastor  of 
the  Walloon  church  at  Rotterdam,  Holland.  He  has  pub- 
lished many  translations  of  religious  works  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  German  ;  is  author  of  De  la  Redemption  (1859), 
Eesais  de  Critique  reliyiense  (1860),  Etudes  critique*  mtr 
I'Eoanyile  telon  S.  Matthieu  (1862),  la  Vie  de  Jesus  tie  M. 
Renan  dei-ant  leg  Orthodoxes  et  devant  le  Critique  (1863), 
Notre  Ckristianisme  et  notre  Bon  Droit  (1864),  Histnirc  dn 
Dogme  de  la  Diviititt  de  Jesus  Christ  (1869),  several  vol- 
umes of  sermons,  and  many  essays  in  theological  reviews. 

Revolv'ers  [Lat.  revolvere,  to  "return"],  breech-load- 
ing small-arms,  usually  pistols.  Revolver  rifles  of  Colt's 
pattern  have  been  in  service  in  the  U.  S.,  and  the  GATLIXG 
GUN  (which  see)  is  also  a  revolver.  Samples  of  revolvers 
made  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  are 
known,  but  the  Colt's  revolver  was  the  first  of  practical 
value.  (See  SMALL-ARMS.)  P.  V.  HAGXER. 

Re'wah,  state  of  India,  subsidiary  to  Great  Britain, 
presidency  of  Bengal,  comprises  an  area  of  10,300  sq.  m., 
with  1,200,000  inhabitants,  and  extends  between  lat.  24° 


and  42°  N.,  and  between  Ion.  81°  and  82°  E.  The  soil  is 
not  very  productive,  but  well  cultivated.  The  capiui], 
Rewah,  has  about  7000  inhabitants,  but  is  utterly  decayed. 

Reward'  [L.  Lat.  rewardum],  a  recompense  or  com- 
pensation, generally  a  specified  sum  of  money,  offered 
either  by  a  public  officer  or  by  a  private  person  for  the 
performance  of  some  act  in  which  the  public  is  inter- 
ested in  tho  first  case,  and  the  private  individual  in 
the  other,  and  payable  to  the  one  who  does  the  pre- 
scribed act.  By  far  the  most  common  example  is  that 
j  of  a  pecuniary  payment  offered  to  the  person  who  shall 
discover  the  perpetrator  of  some  crime,  or  shall  appre- 
hend the  criminal,  or  shall  furnish  evidence  sufficient  for 
his  conviction,  or  shall  procure  the  return  of  property 
that  has  been  lost  or  stolen.  Many  classes  of  statutes  have 
provided  for  the  payment  by  the  State  of  a  certain  sum,  or 
sometimes  a  fixed  portion  of  the  penalty,  in  all  cases  to 
the  informer  through  whose  means  a  conviction  of  the 
offender  is  obtained;  and  in  the  criminal  prosecutions 
based  upon  such  statutes  the  informer  may  generally  be  a 
witness,  although  he  expects,  and  will  be  entitled  to  receive, 
a  reward  upon  a  conviction.  Other  statutes  authorize  the 
offer  of  rewards  by  sheriffs  or  other  administrative  officers 
in  special  cases  of  aggravated  offences  when  evidence  is 
difficult  to  be  obtained,  the  facts  obscure,  and  the  criminal 
or  his  whereabout  is  unknown.  If  a  private  individual  offers 
in  a  public  manner  to  pay  a  certain  sum  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  a  designated  act — as,  for  example,  the  recovery 
of  lost  or  stolen  property  or  the  arrest  or  conviction  of  a 
criminal — any  person  who  complies  with  the  terms  of  the 
offer,  except  the  criminal  himself,  becomes  entitled  to  the 
payment,  and  can  enforce  it  by  action  against  the  party 
making  the  offer;  the  offer  and  the  performance  constitute 
an  executed  contract.  JOHN  NORTON  POMEUOV. 

Reybaud'  (MARIE  Rocn  Louis),  b.  at  Marseilles  Aug. 
15,  1799;  educated  for  commercial  business;  travelled 
much  in  India  and  other  Eastern  countries ;  settled  in 
1829  at  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature;  became 
a  contributor  to  the  ConKtitittinnnel,  Corsairc,  Ntiiie*int  and 
other  papers;  edited  Histnire  scieutifiqiic  et  inilititin-  <!• 
I' Expedition  fraHfaite  en  Kf/i/pte  (10  vols.,  1830-36);  pub- 
lished from  1836  to  1840,  in  the  Jlevue  dc«  Deux  Mamies, 
his  Etudes  stir  leu  Rfformateurs,  on  >''«-/<r/i'y/,<s  modern?*, 
which  in  1841  received  the  great  Montyon  prize  from  the 
Academy  ;  published  in  1843  Jerome  I'«t,u'<,t  •  '>  /</  11«  hcrclie 
d'une  Position  soeiale,  a  romance  in  1  volume,  which  made  a 
great  sensation;  became  a  member  of  tho  Academy  in 
1850,  and  continued  to  write  a  multitude  of  romances, 
economical  essays,  political  pamphlets,  and  literary  and 
social  criticisms,  which,  however,  did  not  attract  much 
attention. 

Reyk'jnvik,  the  capital  of  Iceland,  on  the  south-west- 
ern coast  of  the  island,  in  lat.  04°  8'  N.,  Ion.  21°  55'  W., 
at  the  head  of  Faxutjonl,  is  the  seat  of  tho  government, 
has  a  college  with  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  an  import- 
ant annual  fair,  and  regular  steam  communication  with 
Leith  and  Copenhagen.  It  was  founded  in  874.  P.  about 
1400. 

Rey'nard  the  Fox,  a  satirical  epic  published  in  the 
Low  German  dialect  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
(If'i/nke  de  Vot,  Lubeck,  1498).  It  gives  in  rhymed  verses 
a  humorous  account  of  tho  adventures  of  the  Fox  at  the 
court  of  tho  Lion,  and  became  very  popular  in  Germany 
and  the  adjacent  countries.  Of  its  relation  to  earlier  fic- 
tions of  a  similar  character  Jacob  Grimm  has  given  a  very 
interesting  account  in  his  Jlciuliart  t'urhs  (Berlin,  1.S3-I). 
Translations  into  High  German  have  been  made  by  Soltau 
(1803)  and  Simrock  (1845-52).  Goethe  gave  in  1794  a  ver- 
sion of  the  poem  in  hexameters,  to  which  Kaulbach  made 
a  series  of  illustrations  in  1847. 

Reyn'olds,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri,  on  head-waters 
of  Big  Black  River,  has  a  rough  and  broken  surface, 
abounding  in  iron,  lead,  limestone,  and  granite;  prod- 
ucts, corn  and  tobacco.  Cap.  Centreville.  Area,  700  sq.  m. 
P.  3756. 

Reynolds,  v.,  Dale  co.,  Ala.     P.  560. 

Reynolds,  tp.,  Lee  co.,  111.    P.  742. 

Reynolds,  tp.,  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.    P.  457. 

Reynolds,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  West  Va.     P.  657. 

Reynolds  (GEORGE  GREENWOOD),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Ame- 
nia,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  7,  1821 ;  graduated  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity in  1841;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844;  has  prac- 
tised law  in  Milton,  Poughkeepsie,  and  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. : 
was  a  judge  of  the  city  court,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1860-66  : 
elected  again  in  1872  to  the  same  office  for  fourteen  years. 

Reynolds  (IGXATIUS  ALOYSIUS),  D.D.,  b.  near  liards- 
town,  Ky.,  Aug.  22,  1798 ;  educated  at  St.  Mary's  College, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  became  a  Catholic  priest;  was  succes- 
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sivcly  vicar-general  of  Kentucky,  rector  of  St.  Joseph's 
College,  and  president  of  the  Nazareth  Female  In-titute 
of  Kentuekv,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Charleston 
.M;u-.  K  1844.  l>.  :it  Charleston  Mar.  li,  [855. 

Reynolds,  or  Itninolcls  (Jmi.vt.  I).  I)..  h.  at  Pinhoe, 
Devonshire,  Kiigliiiid,  in  1549;  studied  at  Mcrtoil  College, 
Oxford,  I5H:!  :  was  admitted  to  Corpus  Christ!  College  l.n'.:;  : 
became  fellow  15IH1:  lectured  on  Aristotle  ;  was  appointed 
reader  of  the  theological  lecture  founded  by  Sir  l-'raneis 
\\iilsingham  1;>S(>;  was  dean  of  Lincoln  1593;  rci'n 
bishopric  in  order  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Corpus 
('In-i-li  College  l.MIS;  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a 
Hebruist.  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  Puritan  party,  and 
was  said  by  llalhun  to  have  heen  "the  most  eminently 
learned  man  of  Queen  Kli/.ahcth's  reign:"  was  often 
a  "living  library"  and  a  "third  university;"  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conferences  of  loo:;, 
where  he  maintained  the  necessity  of  a  new  version  of  the 
Bible;  executed  a  small  portion  of  King  James's  version, 
and  revised  much  more  in  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  trans- 
lators held  at  his  chambers.  D.  at  Oxford  May  21,  1607. 
His  works  consist  chiefly  of  separate  sermons,  controver- 
sial treatises  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  academical  dis- 
courses, and  some  writings  upon  biblical  criticism,  the  most 
elaborate  being  one  successfully  directed  against  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Apocrypha  as  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
canon — Onttum  Libnu-ntH  jipocrwpionMi  \~rtfi-in  Tcnta~ 
ni'-iiii'.  posthumously  printed  (Oppenheim,  2  vols.,  1011). — 
His  brother,  WILLIAM  RKYXOLDS,  b.  at  Pinhoe  about  1540; 
was  educated  at  Oxford;  became  a  Catholic;  was  professor 
of  divinity  and  Hebrew  at  Douay  and  Rheims ;  took  an 
important  part  in  the  translation  of  the  Rheims  Testa- 
ment; translated  from  English  into  Latin  all  the  works  of 
Thomas  Harding;  wrote  several  theological  and  contro- 
versial treatises,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  Beguin  nun- 
nery at  Antwerp,  where  ho  d.  Aug.  24,  1594. 

Reynolds  (Jons),  b.  in  Montgomery  co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  26, 
1789;  removed  in  childhood  to  Kaskaskia,  111.;  served 
in  campaigns  against  the  Western  Indians  1812-13;  be- 
came a  lawyer  at  Cahokia  :  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Illinois  1818;  was  frequently  a  member 
of  the  legislature;  governor  of  the  State  1830-34;  com- 
manded the  Illinois  volunteers  during  the  Black  Hawk 
war  in  May  and  June,  1832;  sat  in  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat 1835-3"7  and  1839-43,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  Illinois 
house  of  representatives  1852-54.  For  some  time  ho 
edited  the  Belleville  Kaijle,  a  daily  paper;  published  The 
Pioneer  History  of  Illiitoi*  (1848),  A  Glance  at  thr,  (fryatnl 
Palace  and  Sketchcx  of  Travel  (1854),  and  Afy  Life  and 
Time*  (1855).  D.  at  Belleville,  111.,  May  8,  1865. 

Reynolds  (Jons  P.),  b.  in  Pennsylvania,  1820;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  appointed  bre- 
vet second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July,  1841;  in  garri- 
son until  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  which  he  served  with 
Gen.  Taylor's  army  in  tho  defence  of  Fort  Brown  and 
in  the  battles  of  Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  winning  tho 
brevets  of  captain  and  major  for  gallantry  in  both  actions. 
After  the  close  of  tho  war  he  continued  to  serve  in  gar- 
rison and  on  frontier  duty  until  Sept.,  1860,  when  he  was 
selected  as  commandant  of  cadets  at  West  Point;  in  May, 

1861,  was  transferred  to  the  infantry  with  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel  (colonel  June,   1863),  and  in  August  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to 
command  of  a  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps, 
which  he  commanded  in  the  Virginia  peninsular   cam- 
paign of  1862  at  Mechanicsville,  Oaines's  Mill,  and  Glen- 
dale,  where   taken   prisoner;    exchanged    in    August,    he 
commanded  a  division  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  in  Maryland  campaign  of  Sept.,  1862,  was  selected  to 
command  tho  Pennsylvania  militia  for  the  defence  of  tho 
State,  for  which  ho  received,  through   tho   governor,  the 
thanks  of  that  State.     In  Nov.,  1862,  was  promoted  to  be 
major-general  of  volunteers,  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  1st  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  en- 
gaged on  the  left  in  the  battle  of  Frederioksburg,  Dec.  13, 

1862.  At  C'hancellorsville  his  corps  was  held  in  reserve, 
along  with  the  5th,  and  not  allowed  to  engage  the  enemy, 
though  both  were  anxious  to  do  so.     At  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, on  tho  opening  day  (July  1,  1863),  and  at  a  mo- 
ment when,  having  made  the  disposition  of  his  troops  in 
person,  and  after  "'  urging  on  his    men  with  animating 
words,  he  saw  the  successful  charge  under  way,  he  was 
struck  with  a  rifle-shot  that  caused  almost  instant  death — 
a  grievous  loss  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  one  of  whose 
most  distinguished  and  best-beloved  officers  he  was ;  one 
whom,  by  the  steady  growth  of  the  highest  military  qual- 
ities, the  general  voice  of  the  whole  army  had  marked  out 
for  tho  largest  fame."     (Sicinton.)  G.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Reynolds  (JOSKPH  J.),  b.  in  Kentucky  1822;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  army 


as  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery  July  1,  IK  13.  After 
serving  in  garrison  and  in  Texas,  ho  was  in  l>lo  selected 
i-tant  professor  of  geography,  history,  and  ethic-* 
at  West  Point,  and  the  following  year  became  a-si.-tani 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and 
from  1849  to  1855  was  principal  profMiOr.  In  ls.>7  he  re- 
signed to  accept  tin:  chair  of  meehani'-s  and  engineering 
in  Washington  t'niversity.  Si.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  lie  he|,l 
until  1SI',II.  In  \<l'>\  he  was  appointed  colonel  aiel  l>riir 
adier-ircneral  of  Indiana  volunteers,  and  .!  line,  |si'>l,was 
cniiimi--ioiled  brigadier-general  of  I'.  S.  volunteers,  serv- 
ing in  West  Virginia.  lie  again  resigned  in  .Ian.,  iMil.', 
but  was  reappoinied  Nov.  In,  and  Feb.  L'.  lv''>::.  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major-general  of  volunlcn -.  M-;  \ing  with  the, 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  numerous  acti'ins  and  in  tho 
battle  of  Chiekamauga.  At  tile  lmttlc.it'  Chattanooga  he 
•  ••lief  nf  stalT  of  that  army.  Sulisei|uelitly.  he  held 
various  important  commands  in  the  South  \\c-t,  und  from 
Nov.,  1864,  to  Apr.,  IStlti,  commanded  the  department  of 
Arkansas.  On  July  28.  iNlil.  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  26th  U.  S.  Infantry;  transferred  to  25th  Infantry 
Jan.,  1870,  and  to  3d  Cavalry  Dec.  15,  1870;  brevet  brig- 
adier and  major  general  for  gallantry  in  the  field. 

Reynolds  (Sir  JOSHI-A),  D.  C.  L.,  b.  at  Plympton, 
Devonshire,  England,  July  16,  172o;  educated  at  the  free 
grammar  school  of  his  native  place;  studied  painting  un- 
der Hudson  at  London;  settled  at  Plymouth  as  a  portrait- 
paintcr  1743,  and  at  London  17  Hi ;  obtained  the  patronage 
of  Capt.  (afterward  Lord)  Keppel,  who  gave  him  a  pas- 
sage to  tho  Mediterranean  in  his  vessel  17  I1.' :  spent  nearly 
four  years  in  professional  studies  in  Italy  :  formed  his  stylo 
chiefly  upon  that  of  the  great  Venetian  masters ;  returned 
to  London  1753;  soon  took  tho  first  rank  among  British 
artists;  attained  an  annual  income  of  £iii)no  :  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  its  creation  1768,  at 
which  time  ho  was  knighted;  was  intimate  with  Dr.  John- 
son, Garrick,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  and  other  literary  celeb- 
rities, with  whom  he  was  associated  in  founding  the  cele- 
brated "  Literary  Club,"  1764 ;  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy  annual  or  biennial  discourses  on  the  fine  arts, 
which  were  published  in  2  vols.,  and  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal portrait-painter  to  tho  king  1784.  D.,  unmarried,  at 
London  Feb.  23,  1792.  He  figures  largely  in  the  numer- 
ous works  illustrating  the  career  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  has 
had  several  biographers,  of  whom  the  best  are  Northcote 
(1813),  Farington  (1819),  and  C.  R.  Leslie,  completed  by 
Tom  Taylor  (2  vols.,  1865). 

Reynolds  (WILLIAM  MORTON),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Fayette  co., 
Pa.,  in  1812;  graduated  at  Jefferson  College  1832;  became 
a  clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  Church ;  was  professor  in 
Pennsylvania  College  1833—50  ;  president  of  Capital  Uni- 
versity, 0.,  1850-57,  and  of  Illinois  State  University  1857, 
and  was  ordained  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  1864. 
Author  of  Discourse  on  the  Swedish  Churches,  of  several 
occasional  essays,  addresses,  and  pamphlets ;  edited  the 
Captiri  of  Plautus  (1846);  founded  and  conducted  the 
Evangelical  Magazine  (1840),  the  Literary  Record  (1845), 
and  the  Evangelical  Review  (1849-62). 

Reyn'oldsburg,  p.-v.,  Truro  tp.,  Franklin  co.,  0.  P. 
457. 

Reyn'oldson,  p.-v.,  Gates  co.,  N.  C.    P.  988. 

Reyn'oldsville,  p.-v.,  Winslow  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa., 
on  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R. 

Reze',  town  of  France,  department  of  Loire-Inferieure, 
manufactures  linseed  oil,  spirits,  ivory-black,  soap,  and 
artificial  manures.  P.  7209. 

Re'zin  [Heb.,  "firm,"  "stable,"  or  "prince"],  the 
eighth  and  last  of  a  line  of  kings  of  Damascus,  beginning 
with  Hadad,  contemporary  with  David.  Ho  began  to 
reign  about  745  B.  c.,  and  was  slain  by  Tiglath-Pilcser  of 
Assyria  (732  B.  c.).  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Rhabdoste'idse  [Gr.  paflSos,  a  "rod,"  and  Ixrrim,  a 
"bone"],  a  family  of  mammals  based  npon  extinct  remains 
of  Cetaceans,  and  supposed  to  be  related  to  the  Iniida;  and 
Platanistida;  of  the  present  epoch.  Tho  type  is  chiefly 
known  from  tho  jaws  ;  these  formed  a  long  rostrum,  some- 
what like  the  bill  of  the  swordfish,  tho  intermaxillary  and 
maxillary  bones  being  much  produced  and  elongated,  and 
forming  a  cylinder  bearing  teeth  only  on  its  proximal  por- 
tion. Tho  only  known  species  ia  from  the  Miocene  beds 
of  Maryland.  THKODORE  GILL. 

Rhachitis.     See  RICKETS. 

Rhadaman'thus,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of  Zeus 
and  Europa,  the  brother  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  settled  in 
Boeotia,  where  ho  married  Alemena,  and  became  after  his 
death,  on  account  of  his  supremo  justice,  one  of  tho  three 
judges  of  the  lower  world,  the  two  others  being  Minos  and 
.Kacus.  He  was  pre-eminently  the  judge  of  people  who 
came  from  Asia. 
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RII.ETIA— RHENISH   CONFEDERATION. 


Uh-r'lia,  an  ancient  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
bounded  N.  by  Vindelicia,  E.  by  Noricum,  S.  by  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  and  W.  by  Helvetia,  and  corresponded  to  the 
modern  Tyrol  and  the  Swiss  canton  of  Orisons.  Its  in- 
habitants, the  Rha-ti,  who  lived  as  shepherds,  were  probably 
of  Etruscan  descent,  and  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  15 
B.  c.  During  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the 
barbarian  hordes  swarmed  around  its  frontiers  and  devas- 
tated its  provinces,  Rhietia  became  nearly  depopulated. 
The  language  is  ROMANSCH  (which  see). 

Rhamphnst'idse  [Or.  pinkos,  "crooked  beak"],  a 
family  of  carinatc  birds,  including  the  toucans.  They  are 
distinguished  by  their  bill,  which  is  long,  high,  and  com- 


The  Ariel  Toucan. 


pressed,  decurved  at  the  tip,  and  with  the  lateral  margins 
serrated;  the  nostrils  are  inconspicuous,  superior,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  ;  no  bristles  are  developed  ; 
the  wings  are  rather  short  and  rounded  ;  the  tail  is  mod- 
erate and  more  or  less  convex ;  the  tarsi  are  rather  robust 
and  covered  with  broad  scales  ;  the  toes  in  pairs,  two  being 
directed  forward  and  two  backward  ;  the  inner  toes  an- 
teriorly and  posteriorly,  shorter  than  the  outer ;  the  claws 
strong  and  curved.  They  are  somewhat  related  to  the 
cuckoos.  The  species  are  peculiar  to  America,  especially 
the  tropical  regions;  a  few,  however,  extend  northward 
into  Mexico,  but  none  are  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
U.  S.  They  are  generally  combined  under  two  genera — 
Rhctmpluutot,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  concealed,  including 
seventeen  species ;  and  f'lerog/oeius,  with  the  nostrils  ex- 
posed, comprising  forty-five  species.  They  frequent  lofty 
trees,  feeding  upon  various  fruits,  especially  the  banana, 
but  also  live  partly  upon  insects,  and  even  reptiles,  as  well 
as  young  birds  and  eggs.  The  female  makes  her  nest  in 
holes  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  generally  deposits  therein 
two  eggs.  (See  ARA^AUI.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Rhaph'ides,  or  Raphides  [Or.  pa<f>;?,  "a  needle"], 
the  crystals,  often  needle-shaped,  of  salts  found  within  cer- 
tain plant-cells.  The  phosphates,  oxalates,  and  other  salts 
of  lime  are  those  most  commonly  found. 

Rhap'sodists  [Gr.poi/(VSoi,  from  pim-eiK,  to  "stitch,"  to 
"string  together,"  and  <«5i),  "  song  "],  a  class  of  wandering 
minstrels  in  ancient  Greece  whose  occupation  was  the  re- 
cital of  the  Homeric  and  other  poetry.  After  these  poems 
were  reduced  to  writing  these  rhapsodists  ceased  to  be  the 
honored  singers  of  the  early  days  of  Greece. 

Rhat'any  [Peruvian,  rntafta],  a  drug,  being  the  root 
of  KrQMfffa  ti-itnidra,  a  small  woody  shrub  of  a  genus 
generally  referred  to  the  natural  order  Polvgalacefle,  grow- 
ing in  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Cordilleras.  Rhatany- 
root  is  in  pieces  of  various  sizes,  composed  of  a  dark,  red- 
dish-brown bark  and  a  central  lighter-colored,  woody  por- 


tion. It  has  no  smell,  but  a  bitter,  somewhat  sweetish,  and 
very  astringent  taste.  The  medicinal  principle  is  a  form 
of  tannin,  called  rhatani-tannic  acid.  This  is  found  only 
in  the  cortical  part  of  the  root,  where  it  exists  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  20  per  cent.  The  physiological  effects  of 
rhatany  are  simply  those  of  the  tannin  it  contains,  and 
preparations  of  the  root  are  used  in  medicine  almost  ex- 
clusively as  astringents  in  diarrhoeal  affections. 

EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Rhca,  in  Greek  mythology.     See  CYBELE. 

Rhea,  in  ornithology.     See  RHEID^E. 

Rhe'a,  county  of  S.  E.  Tennessee,  bounded  E.  by  Ten- 
nessee River  and  W.  by  the  Cumberland  range  of  moun- 
tains, produces  corn,  tobacco,  sorghum-molasses,  and  wool. 
Cap.  Washington.  Area,  507  sq.  m.  P.  5538. 

Rhca  Silvia.     See  ROMULUS. 

Rhegium.     See  REGGIO  DI  CALABRIA. 

Rhe'idre  [from  llkea,  'Pea,  a  mythological  name],  a 
family  of  birds  of  the  order  or  sub-order  Ratitac,  contain- 
ing the  South  American  ostriches,  and  differing  externally 
from  the  African  ostriches  simply  by  the  three-toed  feet, 
the  more  slender  bill,  and  the  want  of  caudal  plumes.  The 
bill  is  comparatively  short,  depressed  gradually,  and  nar- 
rowed toward  the  tip  ;  the  nostrils  large,  oval  and  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  the  wings  are  furnished  with 
long,  soft  feathers ;  the  tail  is  not  apparent :  the  tarsi  are 
long  and  covered  in  front  with  broad  transverse  scales; 
toes  three,  the  lateral  shorter  than  the  middle;  the  claws 
compressed  and  curved.  They  are  distinguished  anatom- 
ically by  the  number  of  characters:  as  determined  by 
Huxley,  these  are  as  follows:  the  maxillary  processes  of 
the  palatines  are  short,  and  united  with  the  inner  and 
posterior  edges  of  the  maxillo-palatines ;  the  latter  avc 
thin  lamellar  bones,  which  do  not  articulate  with  facets  on 
the  vomer;  the  vomer  is  normally  long,  and  articulates 
behind  with  the  palatines  and  pterygoids ;  the  prefrontal 
processes  are  little  ossified  ;  the  sternum  is  short  and  nar- 
rowed posteriorly,  and  presents  a  notch  in  the  middle  of 
its  posterior  edge ;  the  numerus  exceeds  the  distance  be- 
tween the  shoulder-girdle  and  the  ilium  ;  the  manus  has 
three  digits,  two 'of  which  have  claws  ;  the  sacral  vertebra* 
do  not  unite  by  their  bodies  with  the  pubcs  or  ischia,  and 
their  centra  ossify  late,  and  are  elongated  and  slender:  the 
pubes  are  free.  The  species  of  this  group  are  confined  to 
South  America,  where  they  inhabit  the  open  plains  and 
exhibit  habits  analogous  to  those  of  the  ostriches  of  Africa. 
They  are  generally  seen  alone:  they  run  with  considerable 
fleetness,  and  generally  against  the  wind,  expanding  their 
wings  in  starting  to  assist  in  making  headway.  They  feed 
chiefly  upon  grass  and  roots.  The  females  lay  their  eggs 
in  combination,  sometimes  depositing  together  as  many  MS 
eighty  eggs  ;  these  are  collected  together  by  the  male  liinl, 
who  hatches  them  and  attends  for  a  short  time  to  the 
young.  Three  species  are  now  known  to  ornithologist? : 
(1)  The  Rlien  Amerirann,  extending  from  Southern  Brazil 
on  the  N.  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  on  the  S. ;  (2)  R.  Dar- 
witiii,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Rio  Xegro,  or 
the  boundary  between  Patagonia  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  and 
(3)  R.  macrorliyncha,  whose  habitat  is  uncertain.  (See 
NANDU.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Rheims  [Lat.  Surororlornm,  afterward  called  Remi, 
the  name  of  the  people],  a  large  old  city  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Marne,  on  the  Vesle,  is  surrounded  with  walls  and 
ramparts  planted  with  trees  and  affording  beautiful  prome- 
nades ;  it  is  generally  well  built,  and  has  many  fine  streets, 
squares,  and  public  buildings.  The  cathedral,  4f>6  feet 
long,  99  feet  broad,  and  144  feet  high,  built  in  the  first  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  edi- 
fices of  Europe;  its  western  front  is  especially  magnificent. 
In  this  church  most  of  the  kings  of  France  from  Philippe 
Augustc  (1180)  to  Charles  X.  (1824)  were  consecrated.  St. 
Remigius,  the  apostle  of  the  Franks,  is  buried  in  one  of 
the  suburbs.  Rheims  has  very  extensive  manufactures  of 
woollen  fabrics  and  a  large  trade  in  champagne  wines. 
P.  71,994. 

Rhen'ish  Confederation.  By  the  Peace  of  Pres- 
burg  (Dec.  2fi,  1805)  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  were  erect- 
ed into  kingdoms,  and  their  princes  received  sovereignty 
independent  of  the  German  emperor.  Thus,  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  German  empire  was  prepared,  and  on  Aug.  1, 
1806,  sixteen  princes  of  Southern  and  Western  Germany 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  emperor  and  formed  a 
confederacy,  the  Rheinbnnd,  under  the  protectorate  of 
Napoleon.  Aug.  6  the  emperor,  Francis  II.,  abdicated  the 
imperial  dignity  and  crown  of  Germany,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  emperor  of  Austria,  and  after  the  war  between 
France  and  Prussia  most  of  the  princes  of  Central  ami 
Northern  Germany  entered  the  confederacy,  which  contin- 
ued valid  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 
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Ithen'ish    I'rusSia,    the    westernmost    province   of  I 
Prussia,    bounded    W.    liv    Cerium    mid    the    Netherlands 
conipri-c-    :ui    area    of   In.LMn  sq.  in.,  with  .Vi7!l,:!l7  inhab- 

it:int-.  nt1  whom  '.'.liL's.I  7:1  are  K an  Catholics  and  '.iUii,Ml7 

I'rotc-tant-.  Tin'  surfaced  mountainous,  co\errd  by  the 
Hundsriiek,  Kifcl,  and  \Ve.-teruuld  ;  the  northern  part,  lio\v 
e\rr.  is  flat,  and  prodnOM  much  corn  and  cultle.  The 
mountain-,  \\itli  the  exception  of  Ijfcl,  which  is  rou^h  and 
barren,  are  covered  with  tine  forests  and  lire  rich  in  load. 
eopper.  iron,  and  coal:  and  tin-  valleys,  o-pccially  those 
of  the  Khine.  .Mosul,  and  I, aim.  belong  to  the  ri<diest  and 
nto^l  beaut  i  fill  re L' ions  of  Kuropo.  famous  lor  their  excellent 
wine  and  for  their  enormous  manufacturing  industry. 

Rhenish  \Vine,  or  llliinc  Wine,  n  name  for  the 
wines  of  Germany,  produced  chiclly  in  the  1'alatinatc  and 
the  .Moselle  valley,  but  especially  in  the  Khcinu'au.  The 
white  Khine  nines  are  better  thun  the  red  Rhine  wines, 
have  a  peculiar,  delicate  bouquet  and  fragrance,  and  are 
dry.  clear,  and  very  durable:  ripening  in  three  years,  they 
arc  at  their  best  in  four  or  live  years,  but  will  often  keep 
pound  for  twelve  years.  The  best  red  wine  is  the  Asmanns- 
hliuser,  the  finest  of  all  Johannisberger ;  the  strongest 
is  the  Stciubergcr.  Hochheim,  Klostor-Erbach,  Grafcn- 
berg,  Baeharacli.  Hiidesheim,  and  many  other  ]daccs  pro- 
duce.  in  dry  seasons,  excellent  and  costly  vintages.  The 
ordinary  wines  of  the  Khine  are  often  harsh  and  of  a 
slaty  flavor,  derived  from  the  soil;  but  they  have  greatly 
improved  in  both  respects  of  late  years. 

Rhcom'eter  and  llhc'ostat,  instruments  for  meas- 
uring and  regulating  the  force  of  a  current  of  voltaic  elec- 
tricity. (See  KI.KCTKICITV.) 

Rhet'oric  [Gr.  pigropuoi,  sc.  ri\n\],  according  to  Aris- 
totle, *'  the  art  of  persuasion  ;"  according  to  Whutely,  "  the 
art  of  conviction ;"  according  to  Campbell,  "  the  art  of 
discourse."  Campbell's  definition  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
more  comprehensive  than  either  of  the  others,  although  j 
Aristotle  justly  emphasizes  the  highest  end  of  all  rhetorical 
study.  All  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  regarding 
rhetoric  as  an  art  (that  is,  a  body  of  practical  precepts), 
rather  than  a  science  ;  but  precepts  imply  underlying  prin- 
ciples, and  there  has  been  much  question  with  reference 
to  the  science  or  sciences  on  which  rhetoric  is  founded. 
Some  —  notably,  AVhately — have  said  logic;  others  —  of 
whom  Blair  may  be  taken  as  an  example — would  seem  to 
say  (esthetics;  still  others  —  following  Theremin  —  would 
say  ethics.  If  rhetoric  is  founded  upon  any  single  science, 
it  is  unquestionably  logic;  but  in  so  far  as  rhetoric  is 
founded  upon  logic  it  is  only  mediately,  through  grammar. 
Grammar  receives  the  material  of  thought  elaborated  into 
concepts,  judgments,  and  reasonings,  expresses  them  with 
correctness  (that  is,  with  due  regard  to  purity,  propriety, 
concord,  and  precision),  and  turns  them  over  to  rhetoric 
to  bo  woven  into  discourse  with  clearness,  energy,  and 
elegance,  and  in  adaptation  to  the  special  ends  that  the 
writer  or  speaker  has  in  view.  Grammar  has  to  do  with 
the  sentence,  rhetoric  with  the  discourse.  Grammar  re- 
gards correct  expression  as  an  end  in  itself;  rhetoric  re- 
gards expression  as  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  Instead  of 
regarding  rhetoric  as  founded  on  a  single  underlying  sci- 
ence, it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  recognize  three  depart- 
ments of  rhetoric,  corresponding  to  the  three  "  nomological 
sciences"  recognized  by  Sir  Win.  Hamilton;  I.  Inn  nii>-< 
rhetoric,  founded  on  logic,  having  to  do  with  the  matter  of 
discourse,  and  helping  us  to  attain  to  the  true;  II.  *E*thi:ti:' 
i-litt"i-ic,  founded  on  aesthetics,  having  to  do  with  the 
"form"  of  discourse,  and  helping  us  to  attain  to  the 
pleasurable;  III.  Elhiml  rhitorii;  founded  on  ethics,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  purpose  of  discourse,  and  helping  us  to 
attain  to  that  which  u-e  esteem  good.  In  this  classification 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  recognize  a  department  of  rhetoric 
corresponding  to  each  of  the  three  divisions  which  are 
ordinarily  made  of  the  human  faculties — the  intellect,  the 
sensibilities,  and  the  will — while  yet,  as  these  faculties  are 
but  so  many  manifestations  of  the  unit  of  consciousness, 
we  have  a  sufficient  basis  of  unity. 

Rhetoric,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  viewed  either  as 
constructive  or  critical.  Critical  rhetoric  embraces  the 
study  of  rhetorical  precepts  and  the  study  of  literary 
models.  Constructive  rhetoric  consists  in  the  practical 
application  of  rhetorical  precepts  and  the  imitation  of 
literary  models.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  study 
of  either  branch  of  the  art,  but  they  are  trivial  in  them- 
selves, and  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  the  best  wri- 
ters and  speakers.  The  precepts  of  rhetoric  are  not  the 
arbitrary  enactment  of  any  man  or  any  body  of  men,  but 
simple  deductions  from  the  generalized  experience  and 
observation  of  generations  of  writers  and  speakers,  with 
which  all  who  propose  to  write  or  speak  will  do  well  to 
familiarize  themselves. 

Rhetoric  recognizes  three  forms  of  discourse : 


1.  Hi/ifiiint'itifr  ilitrourte,  in  which  the  matter  is  pre- 
sented for  its  own  sake,  without  especial  purpose  or  c-pr 
eiul  regard  to  form.  1'ndcr  this  head  we  treat  of — (1) 
tliinirs —description;  (2)  facts — narration:  (3)  truths — ex- 

pu.-ilion.      Clearness,   accuracy,  and    completeness   are   the 
prime  es.-entials  of  representative  di-com 

L'.  /'n,  in/,  in  which  the  matter  and  the  purpose  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  form.  I'ndcr  poetry  the  following  ela.-si- 
fication  may  be  recogni/C't  : 


(1)   The  poetry  of  thought.  ( 
or  "didactic  poetry."      I 


;,;„  <  Dbjeotlj*. 

'  (subjective. 


'"''•• 


(2)  The  poetry  of  feeling, 
or  "lyric  poetry." 

. 

(3)  The  poetry  of  action,   I  proper  epic 
or  "  epic  poetry. 

I 


enlar. 

80n«  ,       |    sacred. 

sonnet.    l 
elegy. 


drama 


:edy. 
(  comedy. 


The  prime  essentials  to  poetry  are—  first,  a  | tic  thought ; 

secondly,  poetie  diction — to  eharacteri/.e  either  of  \\hich 
would  fall  under  the  province  of  a  special  discussion. 

3.  Oratory,  which  proposes  an  end  to  be  attained,  to 
which  the  matter  ami  form  of  discourse  are  merely  ancil- 
lary. The  ancients  recognized  three  kinds  of  oratory — 
the  demonstrative,  the  judicial,  and  the  delilicratn c.  P.lair 
proposes  to  recognize,  instead,  the  eloquence  of  popular 
assemblies,  the  eloquence  of  the  liar,  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit.  If  we  attempt  a  classification  of  oratory  at  all, 
it  is  better  to  make  our  basis  of  classification  the  /.((/•/<•.*< •. 
rather  than  the  occasion,  of  its  exercise.  Oratory  is  com- 
monly regarded  by  rhetoricians  as  the  normal  type  of  dis- 
ci,ur-e,  embodying  the  fullest  and  loftiest  ideal  of  the  art. 
The  orator  generally  seeks  to  bring  something  to  pass; 
hence  he  appeals  not  to  the  intellect  or  to  the  feelings 
alone,  but  to  the  will.  Ho  must  sway  the  whole  man,  or 
he  must  fail  in  the  object  which  he  has  in  view.  It  is 
e-pcrially  necessary  for  him  to  study  adaptation,  and  his 
discourse,  while  not  deficient  in  clearness  and  not  offen- 
sive to  the  taste  of  his  hearers,  must  excel  in  energy. 

lurnitiee  rhetoric  has  to  do  with  the  choice  of  themes, 
the  accumulation  of  material,  and  the  disposition  of  ma- 
terial. It  was  much  more  fully  treated  by  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  than  by  those  of  the  present  day,  many  of 
whom  ignore  it  altogether,  regarding  it  as  a  mere  depart- 
ment of  ethical  rhetoric,  which  does,  in  fact,  greatly  limit  it. 

Ethical  rhetoric  has  especial  reference  to  the  purpose 
contemplated  in  discourse.  This  purpose  may  be  cither — 
(1)  Enlightenment — i'.  e.  to  develop  in  the  mind  a  new  cog- 
nition; (2)  Conviction — i.  e.  to  lead  the  mind  to  adopt  a 
given  opinion  ;  (3)  Kjrcitniian — i'.  r.  to  move  the  feelings; 
or  (4)  Periuaiiou — i.  e.  to  determine  the  will  to  action. 
1-lxcitation  is  not  regarded  as  a  distinct  end  of  discourse 
by  many  rhetoricians,  since,  ordinarily,  we  seek  to  excite 
emotion  only  that  through  emotion  we  may  influence  the 
will.  But  the  distinct  recognition  of  excitation  is  essen- 
tial to  a  complete  analysis  of  ethical  rhetoric;  the  methods 
of  excitation  may  be  separately  studied  ;  and  excitation  is 
sometimes  (as  in  demonstrative  oratory  and  in  certain  kinds 
of  poetry  and  fiction)  an  end  in  itself.  In  all  discourse — 
but  especially  in  oratory — some  one  of  the  purposes  men- 
tioned above  dominates.  It  is  the  function  of  rhetoric  to 
show  how  discourse  may,  in  matter  and  manner,  be  made 
subservient  to  that  purpose.  Rhetoric  teaches  us  how  best 
to  enlighten,  convince,  move,  or  persuade  our  fellow-men. 
It  is,  then  (since  this  is  largely  essential  to  success  in  any 
calling),  of  practical  import  not  merely  to  the  professional 
orator,  but  to  mankind  at  large. 

^Esthetic  rhetoric  has  reference  to  "  style,"  or  the  art  of 
expressing,  clearly,  energetically,  and  elegantly,  the  prod- 
ucts of  inventive  rhetoric  in  adaptation  to  the  ends  of  eth- 
ical rhetoric.  Under  the  head  of  style  we  recognize,  as  of 
prime  importance — (1)  naturalness;  (2)  adaptation;  (3) 
clearness;  (4)  energy:  (5)  elegance.  These  characteristics 
of  style  are  discussed,  with  greater  or  less  fulness,  in  all 
rhetorical  treatises.  Clearness,  which  is  the  most  import- 
ant attribute  of  a  good  style,  is  admirably  treated  in  a  lit- 
tle manual  entitled  Horn  to  Write  Clearly,  by  Prof.  E.  A. 
Abbott  of  the  City  of  London  School. 

Figurative  language  (or  language  which  deviates  from 
the  plain  and  ordinary  method  of  describing  an  object  or 
stating  a  fact)  may  be  included  under  the  head  of  "style," 
since  it  tends  to  promote  clearness  by  associating  the  ob- 
ject or  fact  under  discussion  with  more  familiar  objects  or 
events;  energy,  by  associating  the  object  or  fact  under 
discussion  with  more  exciting  objects  or  facts  ;  elegance,  by 
associating  the  object  or  fact  under  discussion  with  more 
pleasing  objects  or  facts.  Under  the  head  of  "  figurative 
language  "  we  recognize  fynret  of  speech,  which  consist  in 
a  mere  modification  of  the  form  of  expression  ;  umljiyurci 
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of  thought,  which  involve  an  essential  modification  of  our 
conception.  And  these  figures  depend  on  three  principles 
— (1)  the  principle  of  similarity;  (2)  the  principle  of  dis- 
similarity ;  (3)  the  principle  of  association.  Under  the 
head  of  "  figures  of  speech  "  we  recognize — ( 1 }  alliteration, 
or  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds  at  the  beginning  of  suc- 
cessive words;  C,  '/. 

"Apt  alliteration's  artful  aid," — CHURCHILL. 

(2)  Paronomasia,  or  the  use  of  words  in  the  same  connec- 
tion which  are  similar  in  sound,  but  dissimilar  in  sense ;  e.g. 

"Not  on  thy  sole;  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew."— SHAKSPEARE. 

(3)  Mciosis  or  Litotes,  which  consists  in  the  representation 
of  an  object  as  less  than  it  really  is;  e.  ;/.  "A  citizen  of 
no  menu  city." — PAUL.     (4)  Pleonasm,  which  consists  in 
the  use  of  more  words  to  express  one's  meaning  than  are 
strictly  necessary,  and  which  should  be  sharply  discrim- 
inated from  "  tautology,"  or  the  meaningless  reiteration 
of  our  thought.     (5)  Hyperbole,  which  consists  in  repre- 
senting an  object  as  larger  than  it  really  is,  or  stating  a 
fact  more  strongly  than  is  consistent  with  literal  truth  ;  e.g. 
"  The  English  gain  two  hours  a  day  by  clipping  their 
words." — VOLTAIRE.     (6)  Climax,  which  consists  in  grad- 
ually rising,  by  more  and  more  emphatic  statements,  to  the 
fullest  and  most  expressive  utterance  of  our  thought ;  c. ;/. 
"  Jesus  of  Nazareth  pours  forth  a  doctrine  beautiful  as  light, 
Sublime  as  heaven,  and  true  as  God." — THEODORE  PARKER. 

Under  the  head  of  "  figures  of  speech  "  fall  also  ellipsis, 
asyndeton,  polysyndeton,  aposiopesis,  epizcuxis,  cpanalep- 
sis,  and  interrogation — carefully  to  discriminate  which 
would  hardly  fall  within  the  scope  of  an  article  of  this 
nature. 

Under  the  head  of  "figures  of  thought"  that  are 
founded  <m  the  principle  of  similarity  wo  have — (1)  The 
simile,  which  is  an  expressed  comparison;  e.g.  "Like  an 
a  father  pitieth  his  children,  no  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  him."  (2)  The  metaphor,  which  is  an  implied  com- 
parison ;  c.  g.  *'  I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  know  my 
sheep."  Similes  are  more  conducive  to  clearness,  met- 
aphors to  energy.  Either  may  be  made  conducive  to  ele- 
gance. The  metaphor  may  lie  tested  by  reducing  it  to  an 
equation  of  ratios ;  e.  g.  "  The  ship  ploughs  the  sea " 
equals  The  ship  is  to  the  sea  as  the  plough  is  to  the  land. 
Any  metaphor  which  will  not  submit  to  this  test  is  rad- 
ically defective,  introducing  more  than  four  terms  or  sug- 
gesting an  unreal  similarity.  Under  this  head  wo  recog- 
nize also  (3)  The  allegory,  which  is  an  extended  metaphor. 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  the  best  example.  (4)  The 
fable,  which  is  essentially  similar  to  the  allegory,  although 
briefer,  more  obviously  didactic,  and  characterized  by  the 
free  endowment  of  the  brute  (and  even  the  inanimate)  cre- 
ation with  the  attributes  of  reason  and  speech.  The  fables 
of  .-Esop  will  at  once  suggest  themselves.  ( i)  The  parnblr, 
which  is  a  religious  allegory.  (0)  Personification,  which 
n'^nrds  things  inanimate  us  if  they  were  animate;  r.  «f. 
"  The  pyramids,  doting  with  age.  have  forgotten  the  names 
of  their  founders."—  Fi;  LI, KR.  Under  this  head,  too,  arc 
included  prosopopoeia,  vision,  and  apostrophe. 

Under  the  head  of  "  figures  of  thought "  that  are 
f-iHiidcd  upon  the  principfi'  uf  dixtii ittihiriti/  we  have  con- 
trast, antithesis,  irony,  which  hardly  require  to  bo  charac- 
terized or  exemplified. 

Founded  on  the  principle  of  association  we  have  meton- 
ymy, or  a  transference  of  names  (Or.  fterd  and  oco/Lia),  under 
which  we  recognize  the  substitution  of — (1)  The  cause  for 
the  effect  and  vice  versd  ;  e,  g,  "  The  Lord  is  my  song.  Ho 
is  become  my  salvation.''  (2)  The  container  for  the  thing 
contained;  e.  g.  "  He  is  a  slave  to  the  bottte."  (3)  The 
sign  for  the  thing  signified;  e.g.  "The  sceptre  shall  not 
depart  from  Judah."  (4)  The  instrument  for  the  agent; 
c.  g.  "The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword." — BULWER. 
(5)  The  author  for  his  works;  c.  g.  "  They  have  Moses 
and  the  prophet*." 

We  must  class  under  the  combined  heads  of  similarity 
and  dissimilarity  synecdoche,  which  includes  objects  that 
are  similar  in  kind,  but  dissimilar  in  extent  or  degree. 
By  synecdoche  we  put  a  part  for  the  whole,  as  a  "  sail" 
for  a  ship,  or  a  "blade"  for  a  sword,  etc.  More  specific- 
ally, synecdoche  consists  in  the  substitution  of — (1)  the 
concrete  for  the  abstract;  (2)  the  species  for  the  genus ; 
(3)  the  individual  for  the  species;  (4)  the  member  for  the 
individual  ;  (5)  the  material  for  the  thing  made.  Its  em- 
ployment is  highly  conducive  to  energy. 

It  falls  within  the  province  of  rhetoric  accurately  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  figures  of  speech  which  have  been 
mentioned,  and  to  give  rules  which  shall  facilitate  their 
effective  Use. 

The  great  masters  of  rhetoric  among  the  Greeks  were 
Aristotle  and  Longinus.  Aristotle,  indeed,  may  fairly  bo 
regarded  as  the  father  of  the  art.  The  second  book  of  his 
Art  of  Rhetoric — in  which  he  embodies  a  subtle  analysis 


of  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics  to  which  the  orator 
must  adapt  his  discourse — is  still  of  capital  significance. 
The  best  modern  commentator  on  Aristotle  is  Cope.  Among 
the  Romans  the  most  eminent  names  are  those  of  Cicero, 
Quintilian,  and  Horace.  Of  all  the  ancient  rhetoricians, 
Quintilian  is  the  most  useful,  and  Horace  the  most  attract- 
ive. Horace's  Epittlc  to  the  Pisos  (the  material  of  which 
is  largely  borrowed  from  Aristotle)  has  been  imitated  by 
Vida  in  his  Poetics,  by  Boileau  in  IS  Art  Po{ti</nc,  by  Pope 
in  his  Essay  on  Criticinmf  and  has  thus  exerted  a  wide- 
spread influence  on  modern  style.  Volckmar,  Die  Rheto- 
rik  der  Grlechen  tind  Romer,  is  a  valuable  compend  of 
the  results  attained  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

Of  English  authors,  mention  should  be  made  of  Whately 
(best  on  conviction  and  persuasion),  Blair  (best  on  style), 
Kames  (best  on  figurative  language),  and  Campbell  (best 
on  the  grammatical  properties  of  style).  De  Quincey  (His- 
torical Essays,  vol.  ii.)  has  valuable  essays  on  rhetoric  and 
style ;  and  Herbert  Spencer's  essay  on  style  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Vinct's  ffomiletica,  Theremin's  Rhetoric 
(admirably  translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  Shcdd),  Broadus, 
on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermonx,  Beecher's 
Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  though  specifically  devoted 
to  sacred  rhetoric,  are  full  of  suggestive  hints  to  the  gen- 
eral student.  J.  II,  GILMORE. 

Rhett  (ROBERT  BARN  WELL),  b.  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  Dec. 
24.  IS  til);  was  originally  named  SMITH;  adopted  in  1837, 
with  the  other  members  of  his  family,  the  name  of  RHETT, 
in  memory  of  an  ancestor;  was  liberally  educated;  studied 
law;  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature  1826;  became 
attorney-general  of  South  Carolina  1832;  was  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  advocates  of  State  rights,  nullification, 
and  secession;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1838-49.  and 
U.  S.  Senator  1850-51  ;  expressed  himself  openly  in  favor 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the 
columns  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  the  organ  of  the  so- 
called  "fire-eaters,"  which  he  owned  and  conducted;  was 
a  leader  in  the  State  convention  of  South  Carolina  which 
passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  Dec.  20,  I860  ;  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  which  reported  the  constitution  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  the  Montgomery  convention  Feb., 
1801.  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  Confederate  con- 
gress. D.  Sept.  14,  1876. — His  son,  bearing  the  same  name, 
now  (1876)  conducts  a  newspaper  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

Rheum.     See  RHUBARB,  by  PROF.  E.  CURTIS,  M.  D. 

Rheu'matism  [Or.  prvparurpos],  a  shifting  inflamma- 
tion or  neuralgia  which  attacks  fibrous  structures  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  most  commonly  those  of  the  joints. 
It  presents  itself  under  various  forms,  but  they  may  all  be 
embraced  under  the  following:  acute  rheumatism  and 
chronic  rheumatism. 

Acute  rheumatism  may  bo  defined  as  an  idiopathic  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  capsule  of  one  or  more  joints, 
which  is  accompanied  by  slight  exudation  into  the  joint 
and  oedema  of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  it.  There 
seems  to  be  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  the  disease, 
and  the  attacks  are  very  liable  to  recur  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual. It  occurs  in  healthy  persons  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  forty.  The  exciting  cause  is  generally  found  to  be 
a  "cold"  or  a  residence  in  damp  places;  it  usually  occurs 
in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  is  oftenest  met  with  in  the 
temperate  zone.  Before  the  onset  of  the  disease  there  is  at 
times  a  feeling  of  malaise  lasting  for  a  few  days  ;  some- 
times the  malady  is  ushered  in  suddenly  by  a  chill,  which 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  high  fever  and  pain  in  one 
or  more  of  the  larger  joints.  This  pain  soon  becomes  un- 
bearable, nnd  the  patient  cannot  allow  the  slightest  motion, 
nor  even  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes.  The  affected  joint 
will  be  found  swollen,  and  at  times  red.  The  joints  most 
commonly  affected  arc  the  knee,  foot,  shoulder,  elbow,  and 
hand.  When  a  number  of  joints  arc  affected  at  one  time 
the  patient's  condition  is  indeed  pitiable,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  make  the  slightest  movement  without  suffer- 
ing the  most  intense  agony.  The  complications  liable  to 
be  encountered  arc  inflammations  of  the  fibrous  structures 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  is  from  two  to  five  or  six  weeks.  It 
generally  ends  in  recovery,  except  in  those  cases  which 
have  a  severe  complication.  The  treatment  should  consist 
of  purgatives,  diuretics,  narcotics,  and  colchicum  ;  locally, 
either  evaporating  lotions  or  warm  applications,  the  latter 
best  secured  by  warm  water  and  alcohol  (2  parts  to  1),  and 
surrounding  the  limb  with  flannel. 

Chronic  rhcumatiftm  is  a  chronic  idiopathic  inflammation 
of  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  body,  which  produces  very 
little  change  in  the  structures  of  the  affected  part.  The 
predisposing  causes  may  be  congenital  or  acquired.  It 
may  follow  the  acute  variety,  or  exist  from  the  beginning 
as  a  chronic  affection ;  one  attack  predisposes  to  another. 
The  exciting  causes  are  those  of  acute  rheumatism  and 
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damp  weather  and  an  easterly  wiml.     There  are  Boveral 

varieties  of  chronic  rheiimati-m.  In  one  there  is  a  con- 
stant ]>iiin,  hiding  for  :i  long  time  in  certain  single  joints, 
which  I"  aggravated  I'.v  pre-.-urc  or  motion.  In  another  a 
series  of  mild  attack-'  <if  rhcumati-m.  simulating  greatly  the 
acute  variety,  generally  occurs  nt  every  change  of  weather 
or  upon  the  slightest  exposure.  When  once  established  it 
is  generally  hanl  to  get  rid  of.  Mu«>-nl<ir  / •}»  itiutttimn  is  a 
chronic  rheumatism  of  tin-  lil.rons  ^heaths  of  the  muscles, 
and  is  known  as  Iwbaga  when  occurring  in  the  hack. 
where  it  occasions  ludicrous  contortions  of  the  Imdy  when 
the  patient  attempt-  to  mo\  e.  in  order  to  .-pare  the  alTcetcd 
parts  ;  NT;/  in  c/,-  is  a  similar  affection  in  the  neck  ;  and  pUu- 
ro'tifnf't  is  ;i  chronic  rhenmali-ni  of  the  mu.-cles  of  ti' 
and  ehc-t.  As  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism.  \\e 
have  no  specific.  Probably  the  nearest  to  it  is  the  iodide 
of  pota^.-inm,  which  should  he  given.  Sedatives  arc  also 
useful  to  relieve  pain  and  procure  .sleep.  Particular  atten- 
tion should  he  paid  to  the  digestive  organs,  as  derange- 
ment always  aggravates  the  trouble.  The  various  mineral 
springs  pos.-ess  no  virtue  except  from  tho  diuretic  action 
of  their  waters.  Ki>w.viii>  .1.  |!KIIMIXC;IIAM. 

Ithcydt,  town  of  Ilhcnish  Prussia,  manufactures  yarn, 
hosiery,  shawls,  leather,  paper,  glue,  ami  vinegar.  P. 'J792. 

Rhine!  (A.  C.),  b.  Oct.  :',!.  isi'l,  in  Now  York;  entered 
the  navv  as  a  midshipman  Sept.  .'!,  I^^'-S;  became  a  i 
midshipman  in  IS  I.".,  a  lieutenant  in  I  <>  I.  a  commander  in 
ISii:!,  a  captain  in  IS70;  served  with  heroic  gallantry  in 
the  waters  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolina*  during  our  civil 
war,  and  was  highlv  commended  by  Kcar-Admirals  Du 
Pont,  Porter,  and  I.co  in  their  official  dc.-patches. 

I'oXHALl.  A.   1'AKKKR. 

Rhine  [Lnt.  Klienun  :  (icr.  Klirin],  an  important  river 
of  Europe,  rises  in  Swit/.erland  in  the  Alps,  where  it  is 
formed  at  lleichenau,  in  the  canton  of  Orisons,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1922  feet,  by  tho  union  of  two  small  streams,  the 
Vorder  and  I  [inter  Hhein,  the  former  of  which,  rising  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  the  mountain  group  of  St.  Uoth- 
ard,  at  an  elevation  of  7<>00  feet,  is  generally  considered  as 
tho  principal  source  of  the  river.  Immediately  after  its 
formation  the  Rhine  is  navigable  for  rafts  and  small  craft, 
but  during  its  whole  upper  course,  from  Rcichcnau  to  Hale, 
through  Switzerland,  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  along 
the  frontier  between  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  and  Baden,  its 
navigation  is  difficult,  and  in  many  places  entirely  inter- 
rupted by  rapids  and  cataracts,  of  which  that  of  Schaff- 
hausen,  where  the  water  suddenly  leaps  from  a  roek  70 
feet  high,  is  the  most  remarkable.  During  its  middle 
course,  from  Halo  to  Cologne,  it  winds  its  way  through 
a  broad  and  fertile  valley  between  the  Vosges  and  tho 
Schwartzwald — the  Kheinthal,  often  called  the  "garden 
of  Germany ;"  thence  it  forces  its  way,  by  a  narrow  gorge, 
through  tho  plateau  of  the  lower  Rhine.  In  this  latter 
part  tho  Rhine  is  not  only  an  important  route  of  traffic, 
out  it  also  presents  some  of  the  finest  and  loveliest  scenery 
in  the  world,  flowing  along  between  vineclad  hills,  which 
now  and  then  hem  it  in  between  steep,  towering  rocks 
crowned  with  old  castles,  and  then  again  open  into  long, 
beautiful  cross-valleys  through  which  smaller  streams  come 
rushing.  Its  lower  course,  from  Cologne  to  tho  North  Sea, 
leads  through  low  and  level  ground,  and  is  uninteresting : 
it  branches  off  into  the  W:\al,  Vssel,  Leek,  and  Vecht,  and 
reaches  the  ocean  as  a  small  stream,  almost  disappearing 
among  the  sandbanks  of  the  shore.  The  entire  length  of 
the  Rhine  is  9GO  miles;  its  breadth  at  Bale  is  750  feet;  at 
Mentz,  1500  feet;  at  its  entrance  into  the  Netherlands, 
2150  feet;  its  depth  varies  from  5  to  28  feet;  its  elevation 
is  814  feet  at  Bale,  121  feet  at  Cologne.  Its  principal 
affluents  are  tho  Aar  in  Switzerland,  the  Neckar  and  Main 
in  the  Rheinthal,  tho  Latin  and  Moselle  in  the  highlands 
of  the  lower  Rhine.  A.  GUVOT. 

Rhine,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Shcboygan  co.,  Wis.     P.  6672. 

Rhine'beck,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Hudson  River  and  on  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
R.  R.,  opposite  Kingston,  has  1 1  churches,  2  newspapers, 
a  bank,  a  paper-mill,  carriage-factories,  and  is  a  shipping- 
point  for  the  products  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  re- 
gion. P.  i:i22  ;  of  tp.  3719. 

Rhinchnrt's,  v.,  Ivlgeticld  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1438. 

Rhine,  Province  of  the.     See  RIIFMSII  PKI-SSIA. 

Rhinobfit'idie  [from  rtiinobntut  .•  dr.  pifo£arot,  the 
ancient  name  of  a  fish — pis,  pu>&,  "  nose,"  and  (Saros,  "  ray"], 

a  family  of  selachians  inter liate  between  the  sawfishes 

(Pristidffl)  and  the  typical  rays.  The  body  in  front  is  a 
subcordatc  disk  pointed  forward,  and  ends  behind  in  an 
elongated  caudal  portion  resembling  that  of  the  Pristidse ; 
the  skin  is  armed  with  spines,  especially  in  a  median  dorsal 
row  ;  the  head  is  produced  into  a  pointed  snout ;  the  mouth 
is  rather  small  and  transverse  ;  the  teeth  small  and  obtuse ; 
Vol..  III.— 101! 


I  dorsals  two.  on  the  middle  or  posterior  portion  of  tho  tail; 
the  caudal  fin  is  a  heter real  told  at  the  extremity  of  the 

!  tail.  The  family,  ehielly  di-tinguishcd  by  the  form,  is 
composed  o I  il.it  in :  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 

MM.  According  to  some  authors,  there  are  five,  and  ac- 
cording to  others,  three  genera — viz.  Rkfaobattu,  ftl'</ 

,'liiilil.  TlIKODOIti;  (ill. I.. 

Rhinoceros.     B«l  UIMV.M.KMMII  r. 

Khinoccrot'idic  [from  rh!nnrrr,,i,  p»<u«rpu<,  of  the 
(J  reeks,  trom  pi5,  p(po«,  •'  no.-e."  and  Ki'pat,  "horn  "],  a  fam- 
ily of  ungulate  mammals  embracing  tho  various  specie- 
combined  under  the  popular  name'  rhinoceros.  They  arc 
di-tinguishcd  liv  their  ma--i\c  firm  :  short  neck  :  long 

head;  the  presence  in  all  the  living  form-  "1  (M r  tvvo 

horns  on  the  middle  of  the  na-al  legion,  ami  the  broad 

clavate  feet,  each  of  which  has  thrci  t",  .  Tin  -Lull  has 
the  basioccipital  enm  [.a  ra!  \\  cl\  v>  ell  -lc\  eloped  behind  and 
narrowed  forward:  the  tympanic  and  pcriotic  hones  are 

ankylosed  and  wedged  hot  ween  the  squamo.-al.  e\ ipii.,1, 

and  other  adjacent  bones ;  the  nasal  bones  are  produced 
forward  and  more  or  less  arclic.l.  and  meet  an  upward  ex- 
tension of  the  supramuxillury  bones  ;  the  teeth  arc  M.^, 
P.  M.  \,  C.  {},  I.  variable — f.  t.  entirely  wanting,  J,  or,  in 
extinct  forms,  j  ;  the  upper  molars  hat  c  a  eonl  inu.ni-  outer 
wall,  are  without  complete  transverse  crests,  and  :n 
cavated  by  a  deep  valley  extending  oblii|iiely  inward  from 
tho  median  portion  of  the  inner  wall  and  (in  P.  .M.  I,  M. 
1-2)  a  shallow  one  extending  from  the  posterior  wall;  tho 
lower  molars  (P.  M.  2,  M.  3)  have  two  curved  transier-e 
crests.  The  family  embraces  but  few  recent  specie-,  which 
have  been  variously  grouped,  but  appears  to  represent  but 
two  genera — (I)  Muito04rM(  including  the  \-iaii>'  gpi 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  elongate  and  free  inter- 
maxillary bones,  the  long  upper  incisor  teeth,  the  produced 
nasal  bones,  and  the  skin  corrugated  by  well-marked  folds ; 
and  (2)  Ithinaster,  embracing  the  African  species,  in  which 
the  intermaxillary  bones  are  very  small  and  free,  the  upper 
incisor  teeth  wanting,  the  nasal  bones  broad  and  rounded, 
and  the  skin  smooth  and  not  corrugated.  In  former  geo- 
logical epochs  other  forms  nourished,  and  one  of  these 
{ Caelodoitta)  survived  long  after  the  appearance  of  man  on 
the  globe  :  this  form  was  distinguished  by  the  union  of  the 
nasal  and  intermaxillary  bones  into  one  muss,  and  the  os- 
sification of  the  nasal  septum.  The  existing  species  of  tho 
family  are  peculiar  to  Asia  and  Africa,  but  formerly  the 
range  of  the  family  extended  far  northward  into  Europe 
and  Siberia,  and  at  a  still  earlier  period  the  group  was 
represented  in  North  America.  TIUCUDOKK  GILL. 

Rhinodont'idac  [from  rhinodon  ;  Gr.  piVij,  "file,"  and 
ofious, "  tooth"],  a  family  of  sharks  (order  Sqnali )  distinguish- 
ed by  their  small  teeth,  in  combination  with  other  characters. 
Tho  body  has  the  usual  shark-like  form,  the  head  flat  and 
with  a  broad,  short,  and  flat  snout;  spiracles  very  small; 
the  nostrils  have  triangular  flaps,  and  are  nearly  at  the 
front  of  the  snout ;  the  mouth  also  is  nearly  terminal ;  the 
teeth  extremely  small,  in  numerous  rows,  and  with  conic 
recurved  points ;  branchial  apertures  five,  and  moderately 
large,  the  last  situated  above  the  pectoral  fin  ;  dorsals  two, 
unarmed,  the  first  in  advance  of  the  ventrals,  tho  second 
opposite  the  anal;  anal  rather  small;  caudal  with  the 
lower  lobe  well  developed,  with  a  pit  at  the  root,  but  with 
no  keels  at  tint  sides  of  the  tail.  The  family  has  but  two 
known  species — (1)  Rhitwdon  tyjticng,  found  at  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope  and  Seychelles;  and  (2)  Micriitodui  ptitic- 
lalui,  known  from  the  figure  and  the  teeth  of  an  individual 
twenty  feet  long  found  off  the  coast  of  California.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  habits  of  these  fishes,  but  it  is  probable 
that,  like  the  great  basking  shark  (Cctorhinui  or  ti'elache), 
it  is  herbivorous.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Rhinoloph'iduP  [rhinolophni ;  Gr.  pit,  (unit,  "nose," 
and  A6if>o5,  "crest"],  a  family  of  insectivorous  bats  (Chi- 
roptera)  provided  with  nasal  appendages.  The  ears  are 
moderate,  separate,  and  destitute  of  a  tragus;  the  tail  is 
well  developed,  and  produced  to  the  end  of  the  intcrfemo- 
ral  membrane;  the  intermaxillary  bones  are  but  little  de- 
veloped ;  teeth  £,  $,  or  $ ;  canines  ^,  incisors  ^  X  2 :  tho 
molars  have  w  shaped  ridges  and  are  of  large  size;  the 
middle  finger  is  composed  of  two  phalanges  ;  the  stomach 
is  sac-like,  and  its  extremities  incline  toward  each  other. 
The  family  is  characteristic  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and 
four  species  of  the  genus  Rkinolopkut  ascend  more  or  less 
toward  tho  N.  in  Europe;  two  of  them  reach  tho  British. 
Islands.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Rhinophrin'idre  [rhinaphrynui ;  Or.  pi't,  pi>-«,  "nose," 
and  ,/>pr>ro;,  a  "toad"],  a  family  of  amphibians  of  the  order 
Salientia  or  Anura,  distinguished  by  the  imperfect  car  and 
the  attachment  of  tho  tongue  in  front.  According  to  Cope, 
the  ethmo-septal  walls  are  ossified  to  the  end  of  the  muzzle 
and  separate  tho  prefrontals ;  its  superior  plate  is  covered 
by  tho  completely-ossified  fronto-parietal ;  the  fronto- 
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nasals  are  well  developed,  entirely  in  contact  with  the 
fronto-parietals,  separated  by  a  median  point  of  the  latter 
and  by  the  ethmoid  septum  ;  no  pterygoid  bone  nor  wing 
of  ectoptcrygoid  is  developed  :  the  ectopterygoid  itself  is 
straight,  with  a  short  maxillary  suture ;  the  coracoid  and 
epicoracoid  divergent,  connected  by  a  narrow  single  carti- 
lage ;  the  former  not  dilated,  and  in  contact  with  or  slightly 
separated  from  that  of  the  opposite  side :  the  sacral  dia- 
pophysis  dilated.  As  understood  by  Cope,  it  embraces  two 
genera — liliinophrymu  and  Jfemlsus — the  former  of  which 
is  a  Mexican,  and  the  latter  an  African  genus ;  but  by 
other  authors  (c.  */.  Mivart)  it  has  been  restricted  to  the 
American  genus,  Itkinophrynus.  THEODOHK  GILL. 

Rhinoplas'tic  [Or.  pi's,  pinfe,  ''nose,"  and  irAaaereu-,  to 
"mould"]  Operations  are  performed  with  the  view  to 
re-establish  a  lost  nose  or  a  part  thereof,  or  to  bring  to  a 
normal  shape  a  deformation  of  this  organ.  The  methods 
applied  are  very  different.  The  flap  for  the  new  formation 
in  the  majority -of  cases  is  taken  from  the  forehead,  and  is 
cut  out  so  that  a  pedicle  of  it  remains  in  connection  until 
it  is  healed  into  tlie  new  place,  thereby  allowing  the  access 
of  blood  without  interruption.  In  other  cases  the  flap  is 
taken  from  the  checks  and  from  the  lip,  transplanted  in  the 
same  manner.  Even  from  more  remote  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  the  arm,  the  material  has  been  taken  successfully 
to  replace  a  defect  of  the  nose.  This  last  method,  as  well 
as  the  employment  of  a  second  individual  to  supply  the 
wanted  flap  for  new  formation,  is  not  much  in  favor  with 
the  surgeons  of  the  day,  and  is  only  made  use  of  in  very 
(•\ri-ptional  cases,  where  the  material  cannot  bo  obtained 
otherwise.  F.  Zixssicr.. 

Rhiptoglos'sa  [Gr.  pun-civ,  to  "dart,"  and  yA<l<r<ra, 
"tongue"],  a  group  or  sub-order  of  saurians  or  lizards, 
distinguished  by  the  very  elongated  worm-like  and  ex- 
tensible tongue;  the  toes  are  united  into  two  opposing 
groups ;  the  teeth  are  on  the  edge  of  the  jawbones.  With 
these  are  coincident  some  osteological  characters.  The 
group  has  been  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  family 
Chameleonidie.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Ithizogens  [Gr.  pi'£a,  "  root,"  and  yimr,  to  "  produce  "], 
a  proposed  class  of  plants,  comprising  the  RafflesiacesE, 
!':il;mophosacea3,  and  Cytinacese,  all  parasitic,  all  fungus- 
like  in  growth,  all  phanerogamous,  and  nearly  all  having 
obscure  and  spore-like  seeds.  .  The  better  opinion  seems  to 
lie  that  the  two  orders  first  mentioned  are  exogenous  and 
the  last  endogenous.  They  seem  to  share  in  the  qualities 
of  cryptogamous  and  phanerogamous  plants. 

Rhizoph'aga  [fir.  p-:£a,  "root,"  and  fayc'ir,  to  "eat"], 
a  group  or  sub-order  of  marsupial  mammals  distinguished 
by  the  dentition,  the  incisor  teeth  being  two  in  number 
(+X2)  in  eaeh  jaw,  and  renewable  from  the  roots,  as  in 
the  placenta!  rodents;  in  the  hind  feet  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  toes  are  connected  together.  The  group  has 
the  same  position  among  the  marsupials  as  the  rodents 
among  the  placenta!  mammals,  but  the  dental  characters 
arc  not  accompanied  with  modifications  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  organization  equal  in  value  to  those  which  are  co- 
ordinated with  the  gliriform  dentition  in  the  rodents,  and 
consequently  the  value  of  the  group,  even  as  a  sub-order, 
among  the  marsupials,  is  doubtful.  It  only  includes  the 
family  of  wombats  or  PHASCOLOMYID.E  (which  see). 

TuttonouE  GILL. 

Rhizopoda.     Sec  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMV. 

Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States  of 
the  Union,  belonging  to  the  New  England  division;  it  is 
territorially  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  and  at  the 
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same  time  perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants, the  wealthiest.     It  lies  between  the  parallels  of 


41°  18'  and  42°  3'  N.  lat.,  and  between  the  meridians  of 
71°  8'  and  71°  53'  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  S.  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  on  the  W.  by  Connecticut.  Its  extreme 
length  from  N.  to  S.  is  47.5  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.  40  miles,  though  its  average  breadth  does 
not  exceed  35  miles.  Its  area,  if  the  waters  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  are  counted  as  a  part  of  it,  is  1306  sq.  m.,  or 
835,840  acres;  but  its  land-surface  does  not  exceed  1054.6 
sq.  m.,  or  674,944  acres. 

/•'<«•«  of  the  Country. — The  surface  of  Rhode  Island  is 
considerably  diversified,  portions  of  it  being  hilly  and 
broken,  while  other  portions  are  level  and  sandy  or 
marshy.  There  are  no  mountains  in  the  State,  and  only 
a  few  eminences  which  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  called 
hills.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy  arc  the  AVoonsocket 
Hills  in  the  N.,  Mount  Hope,  near  Bristol,  and  Hopkins 
Hill,  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  Narragansctt  Bay,  ex- 
tending inland  about  30  miles  from  the  ocean,  divides  the 
State  into  two  unequal  parts.  Providence  River  (or  es- 
tuary) and  Bay  arc  merely  continuations  of  Narragansctt 
Bay  to  the  N.,  as  Mount  Hope  Bay  and  Taunton  Itiver  (or 
estuary)  are  to  the  E.  The  direct  shore-line  of  the  State 
fronting  on  the  ocean  is  but  about  45  miles,  but  the  nu- 
merous sinuosities  and  islands  in  Narragansett  Bay  give  a 
mast-line  of  about  350  miles  washed  by  tide-water  in  the 
State.  The  southern  coast  of  the  State  has  extensive  salt 
m.trshes  and  ponds  of  salt  water.  There  are  numerous 
islands  belonging  to  the  State,  of  which  the  best  known 
are  Rhode  Island,  with  its  three  towns  of  Newport,  Middln- 
town,  and  Portsmouth,  Canonicut,  Prudence,  Block  Island, 
Patience,  Perry,  Hope,  Dyer's,  Dutch,  and  Goat  islands. 
The  State  has  three  considerable  rivers,  which,  though 
none  of  them  navigable  for  any  great  distance,  afford  val- 
uable water-power ;  these  are — the  Pawtucket,  called  above 
the  town  of  that  name  the  Blackstone,  the  Pawtuxet,  which 
flows  S.  E.  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Kent  and 
Providence  cos.,  and  the  Pawcatuck,  which  flows  through 
the  western  portion  of  the  State  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 

Geology. — Small  as  the  State  is  in  territorial  extent,  there 
is  much  variety  and  interest  connected  with  its  geology, 
and  the  legislature  is  making  arrangements  for  a  very 
thorough  geographical  and  geological  survey,  from  which 
valuable  results  in  the  way  of  economic  geology  may  be 
expected.  The  western  half  of  the  State  and  a  small  tract 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay  are  Eozoic, 
belonging  to  the  same  formation  as  that  of  Eastern  Con- 
necticut and  Central  and  part  of  S.  E.  Massachusetts  ;  but 
a  tract  covering  all  the  islands  of  Narragansett  Bay  and 
part  of  its  western  shore,  and  extending  N.  E.  into  Bristol 
CO.,  Mass.,  belongs  to  the  Carboniferous  era,  and  forms  the 
easternmost  bed  of  anthracite  in  the  U.  S.  The  coal  has 
not  been  esteemed  as  equal  to  the  Pennsylvania  anthra- 
cite in  quality,  though  perhaps  even  more  extensive  in 
quantity,  but  it  improves  in  quality  as  lower  strata  are 
reached.  About  10,000  to  15,000  tons  are  annually  mined, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  geological  survey  it  will  probably  be 
much  more  thoroughly  explored  and  used.  Excellent  iron 
ore  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  lime  of  the 
best  quality  is  burned  from  the  limestones  at  Lime  Rock, 
which  belong  to  the  coal-measures  and  abound  in  fossil 
plants.  Sandstone,  serpentine,  and  marble  abound  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  State,  and  excellent  brick  are  made  from 
the  clay  of  Providence  co.  Block  Island  belongs  to  the 
Tertiary  era. 

Soil  and  Vegetation. — The  soil  of  the  State  is  for  the  most 
part  moderately  fertile,  though  the  gravelly  and  pebbly  soil 
of  the  western  part  and  the  sand-dunes  and  salt  marshes 
of  the  S.  W.  are  exceptions ;  but  much  of  it  is  broken,  rocky, 
and  difficult  of  cultivation.  The  islands  of  Narragansett 
Bay  and  the  region  drained  by  Pawtucket  and  Pawtuxet 
rivers  is  the  most  arable.  The  vegetation  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
though,  from  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  landlocked 
water  like  Narragansett  Bay,  the  temperature  is  somewhat 
milder  than  that  of  cither  of  the  adjacent  States.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  surface  was  in  woodland  in  1870.  The 
flora  and  fauna  also  of  the  State  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception those  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Narra- 
gansctt Bay  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  duck,  brant,  and 
teal  families,  and  the  swamps  and  marshes  adjacent  for 
snipe,  woodcock,  and  grouse. 

Climate. — This,  though  somewhat  modified  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  bay,  is  not  materially  different  from  that  of  the 
adjacent  States.  The  summer  climate  of  Newport  is  de- 
lightful ;  the  E.  winds  are  tempered  by  the  breadth  of  land 
over  which  they  come,  and  the  S.  winds  become  mild  by 
the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  State  ranges  from  47°  to  51°.  The  average 
mean  of  Providence  for  43  years  was  47.94°,  and  the  aver- 
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age  annual  range  seldom  exceeds  100°.    The  rainfull  in  the 
o;i-trrn  ]iar(  i>f  the-  Sn.i  :il,<iut    1"  uirh.-.'.  mid  in 

the  western  part  .^.mi-limes  n-:i.-h.-s  1 1  inches.     The  aver- 
ago  of  Providence  f»r  -I.'!  years  was  4I.M  in. -lies. 

Agi'icitttin-uf  1'rn/liK'tlon*. —  Kliode  M:m<l  is  not  an  agri- 
cultunil  St:itc.  Her  population  is  too  dcliM-,  ami  her  best 
],ni'l>  too  valuable  f'i>r  tmvn-Mti-s.  to  nnikr  r:u-iiiiii'_'.  »-\n-|,t 
in  tlic  way  of  market  t;arilc-nin_',  largely  profitable.  The 
area  of  fanning. lands  in  tlio  t^tati'.  a«  in  .Ma-sachiuetts  and 
Connecticut,  has  been  gradually  diminishing  for  the  past 
twenty  five  years,  and  mainly  IM-MUM-  the  lands  were  be- 
coming too  valuable  to  be  cultivated  as  farms;  yet  in  l*7i>, 
es  of  her  nearly  i;7.i,IHHI  torei  of  area  were  in 
farms;  of  these,  L'S'.I,(I::II  were  under  cultivation,  against 
350.487  acres  in  1850,  while  L'i:;.l!7s  torn  were  in  wood- 
land or  other  unimproved  farm-lands.  The  value  of  these 
farms  was  in  1870,  $21,574,1*68,  and  of  farming  imp  lenient  s 
and  machinery,  $786,246.  The  value  of  all  farm  produc- 
tions for  the  year  1S69-70  was  $4,701,163;  of  animals 
slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaughter,  $755,552 ;  of  inarkct- 
^anlen  products,  s;:  I  r,.  I ;;::.  The  crops  of  cereals  are  never 
large  enough  for  home  consumption.  In  1  Stiy~-70  the  wheat 
crop  was  7SI  bushels:  rye,  L'».'_'l  I  ;  I  ndian  eurn.  111  1,957  ; 
oats.  157,010;  barley,  :'::;. jjll ;  bm-kwheat.  1  U4  ;  wool, 
77,828  pound! ;  hay,  89,045  tons  ;  a  mere  trine  of  hops  and 
tobacco;  (ili'.l.  IOS  bushels  of  potatoes;  '.11120  bushels  of  peas 
and  beans  ;  .I'.IS  pounds  of  beeswax,  C200  pounds  of  honey, 
anil  7t»,~)  gallons  of  domestic  wines  ;  clover  and  gra^ 
2892  bushels.  The  value  of  the  live-stock  the  same  year 
was  $3,135,132.  It  consisted  of  11.113  horses,  43  mules 
and  asses,  40,105  neat  cattle,  23,938  sheep,  and  14.607 
swine.  The  agricultural  department's  report  for  1875  gives 
the  following  statistics  of  the  produce  of  some  of  these  items 
for  that  year:  Indian  corn,  281,000  bushels;  rye,  21,000; 
oats,  145,000;  barley,  25,500;  potatoes,  560,000;  hay, 
116,100  tons;  and  an  aggregate  value  for  these  crops  of 
$3,316.228.  The  statistics  of  live-stock  were  as  follows: 
horses,  14,700;  milch  eows,  20,400;  oxen  and  other  cattle, 
16,000;  sheep,  25,300;  swine,  16,500;  total  value  of  live- 
stock, $3,673,485. 

Manufacturing    Induntry. —  Rhode    Island    ranks   tenth 
among  the  States  in  the  amount  of  her   manufacturing 

Eroducts,  but  in  proportion  to  her  population  and  area  sho 
as  a  larger  interest  in  manufactures  than  any  other.  In 
1870  almost  one-fourth  of  her  entire  population  were  em- 
ployed in  manufactories,  and  the  annual  product  of  her 
mills  was  about  $530  to  each  inhabitant.  Her  statistics  of 
manufactures  were — 1850  establishments,  employ  ing  49,41 7 
hands  (28,804  men,  14,752  women,  and  5861  children);  tho 


capital  invested  was  estimated  at  $66,557,322;  tho  wages 
paid,  at  s  I '.!.:;.>  1, 2.'i«;  the  raw  material  used,  at $73, 15 1,109  ; 
and  the  annual  product,  at  $11 1,4  Is.::..  I.  ll.-r •  MI..M  \« 

nent  industries  wen iected  with  the  production  ,,l  ,-.,t 

ton,  woollen,  and  worsted  goods  :  the  annual  product  of 
cotton  goods  was  $22,139,203;  of  bleaching  anil  dyeing 
these  goods,  $15,138,723;  of  printing  cotton  and  >•.... !!.•!, 
^'KHls  SI  7.^  (:.'.  (Ml  ;  (,f  the  manufacture  of  woollen  good*. 
$12,558,117  :ol  the  production  of  worsted  goodl,  $2,835,956 1 
and  of  cotton  and  woollen  machinery,  $4,316.37(1 ;  making 
ill.'i  establishments  employed  and  nearly  $75,000,000  pro- 
duced, directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
-  of  goods.  Tho  other  industries  which  yielded 
the  largest  products  were — jewelrv,  $::.H  IJI.s  1C, ;  screws, 
$1,882,318;  leather  tanned  an'.l  mrrUd,  sl.M'^v,  t  :  india- 
rubber  and  clastic  goods,  $I,«d  I. "i>-  :  ir<>n  and  iron  manu- 
factures, $2,619,793;  clothing,  $1,4  Is.nc.ti  :  molassc-  and 
sugar  re  fined.  $1, 600,980  ;flouring-mill  product  s.  $!.:>«  I.  ss7  ; 
silver  and  plated  ware.  SI  ,1!1  2.2  10.  The  statistics  ,,f  the 
manufactures  of  the  State  in  1875  are  now  (Mar.,  Is7d) 
tabulating,  and  if  practicable  some  of  them  may  be  given 
in  our  article. 

Jlaitrnaili. — There  wore  Jan.  1,  1876,  220.33  miles  of 
railroad-track  in  the  State  in  op. -ration  ;  the  capital  stock 
of  these  roads  was  $37.247,313.35;  the  total  indebted- 
ness, $15,427,385.83;  tho  total  receipts,  $3,743,554.17 ;  the 
total  earnings,  $2,131,002.62;  the  number  of  passenger*, 
20,575,973;  total  tons  of  merchandise  carried.  L',7I*.267; 
total  number  of  locomotives,  229,  and  of  cars.  \^'2'.'-.  About 
57  miles  more  of  railroad  were  to  be  completed  during 
1876.  There  are  some  canals  for  manufacturing  purposes 
in  tho  State,  but  none  for  navigation. 

Finances. — The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  amount*  to 
.•?2.5(;3,500,  less  $181,000  in  finking  fund.  The  habit  of 
making  semi-annual  reports  to  the  legislature,  which  sits 
twice  a  year,  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  amount  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  entire 
year.  For  the  year  ending  Apr.  30,  1875,  they  were 
$763,276.07  ;  for  the  year  ending  Apr.  30,  1876,  it  was 
known  on  Jan.  11,  1876,  that  they  would  exceed  $910,000. 
The  payments  for  the  year  ending  Apr.  30,  1875,  were 
$581,731.92  ;  for  the  8  months  and  11  days  ending  Jan.  11, 
1876,  they  were  $908,258.  The  valuation  of  property  by 
the  State  board  of  assessors  for  1875  was  $328,538,559; 
that  of  the  town  assessors  for  the  same  year  was  $270,415,023. 

Commerce. — The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of 
the  imports,  domestic  and  foreign,  exports,  entrances,  and 
clearances  and  tonnage  belonging  to  the  three  customs  dis- 
tricts of  Rhode  Island,  at  the  dates  specified : 


CUSTOMS 
DISTHICTS. 

Imports 

lor  M-;ir 

•ndlai 

J.n..-:lti, 
1875. 

Domestic 
exports, 
year  end- 
ing June 

:iu,  I--TJ. 

Foreign 
cxpo'ls, 
year 
mdta| 
June 
30,  1875. 

[mports 

,ir  \  >•  ir 
ending 
Sept. 
30,  1.H7J. 

Domestic 
exports 

Ing  S<-pt. 
30,  1875. 

Foreign 
exports, 
year  end- 
Ing  Sept. 
SO,  1875. 

Entrances  of  shipping 
Tor  year  ending  Juno 
SO,  1675,  Including 
coastwise  trade. 

Clearances  of  ship- 
ping for  year  ending 
June  SO.  ls7ri.  in- 
cluding coastwise 
trade. 

Total  entrances  and 
clearances,  Including 
coastwise  trade. 

Registered,  en- 
rolled, and  li- 
censed tonnage 
for  year  ending 
June  30.  1H75. 

Vcs- 
sels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Vcs- 
aels. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Crews. 

V.-s- 
MlS. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

V,-.. 

sels. 

Tonnage. 

Bristol  and 
Wurren.. 

» 

1 

5,100 
11.CU 

n.8ao 

t 

* 

« 
5  103 

* 

.13 
336 
932 

I.:i67 

5,471 
802,565 
771.355 

216 
28,876 
23,7(7 

(1 

332 
282 

50,752 

-<hi.ri.vj 
t::'!.K:'.l 

843 
29,045 
3,505 

101 
668 
1.274 

56.22.1 

i,ao»,t» 

W.I,  "II 

1,099 
67,121 
27.28J 

19 

137 
IS! 

1,105.25 
l,841.6i 

34,232.84 

Newport.  .  . 
Providence 

TolaU... 

1,750 

'M-l.'.IM 

"iis"' 

M8 

208.21H 

ll.tiiijl 
SM05 

jag 

:IH,7(«) 

D.681 

•j:w 

208,574 

47,037 

238 

1,579,391 

02,839 

in 

!W,07tl 

B£H 

2.013 

-.-.:,r,'Mi;i 

89,292 

•1 

4-.MWI.7l 

I?anl:s,  National,  State,  and  Savings. — There  were  in 
Jan.,  1S75,  62  national  banks  in  the  State,  having  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  820,504,800  paid  in,  $14,718,400  in  bonds 
on  deposit,  and  an  outstanding  circulation  of  $13,269,820. 
On  Nov.  27,  1875,  there  were  15  State  banks  in  operation, 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $5,091,697.20,  an  outstand- 
ing circulation  of  $20,589.50,  and  net  profits  on  hand  of 
$252,350.63.  There  were  at  the  same  date  38  savings  banks 
in  the  State  (2  of  them  in  the  hands  of  receivers),  having 
101,635  depositors  and  $51,311,330.62  of  deposits— an  ave- 
rage of  about  $500  to  each  depositor. 

Insurance  Companies. — The  statements  of  the  insurance 
companies  arc  to  Jan.  1,  1876.  There  were  at  that  time 


6  joint-stock  fire  insurance  and  18  mutual  fire  insurance 
companies  organized  in  tho  State ;  the  6  stock  companies 
represent  a  paid-up  cash  capital  of  $1 ,300,000 ;  gross  assets, 
$2,210,045;  liabilities,  including  reinsurance,  $690,816;  sur- 
plus as  regards  policy-holders,  $1,519,228.  Four  of  these 
companies  also  did  a  moderate  marine  business.  Tho  18 
mutual  fire  companies  show  cash  assets  of  $1,226,207; 
liabilities,  including  reinsurance,  of  $712,940;  surplus, 
$513,267.  There  are  no  life  insurance  companies  in  the 
State. 

Population. — In  1730,  the  population  was  17,935:  in 
1755,  40,414;  in  1770,  59,678;  and  in  subsequent  years  as 
follows : 


Cen- 

8U8- 

year. 

Total 
pop. 

Mules. 

Fe- 
males. 

White. 

Froc 
Mb 

oreJ. 

Slare*.T 

Natives. 

foreign- 
era. 

1 

Den- 
•Ity. 

Ratio 

OflQ- 

cre»ie. 

Illit- 
eracy. 

or 

tcbool 
age, 
5  to  20. 

Of 

military 
age, 
18-45, 
males. 

or 

voting 
age.  21 
and  up- 
ward, 
males. 

Citi- 
zeiii. 

Number 
of 
dwell- 
loci. 

Number 
of 

funi- 
Uei. 

Number 
of 

IKTSUII- 
in  a 
family. 

1790 

;i:t.:;:,7 

35.  428 

64,470 

4,  ::;,;> 

9,12 

1800 

69,122 

33,.  -.17 

::,  BOO 

Co.-ClS 

:i,iiH4 

381 

1810 

76,931 

I7,«« 

3S,;tJl 

73,214 

3.717 

108 

1H20 

40,101 

79.41.1 

S.flOT 

48 

t,  ;  MI 

7.83 

21,774 

1830 

»7,1I»!» 

4,i,SM 

60.31W 

»;i.fi'_'l 

3,57* 

17 

74.42 

17.02 

75.466 

1840 

lit*,  MO 

52,7  7S 

58,065 

105,567 

:t,24:i 

6 

BSja 

11.97 

1:7.710 

ift,m 

147.543 

72.078 

":i,  t(i7 

]  I  i  87  . 

S,6T1 

1 

124,399 

•.(:t.24fi 

3.607 

4rt  !l*n 

:n.77.". 

•2<i.H;:: 

M,a» 

28.216 

5.23 

174,6-*) 

«4,l;i:i 

!«l.t*7 

17<M>49    »3.S71 

i:.7.22r- 

37.:i!U 

i:w.-i  tis.;,r. 

b.112 

5H.355 

«5,738 

34,472 

•:7.o.,i;      ::..,-.n:i 

4.96 

i*f.:,     IM.  !*,;> 
1870  1  217.35.1 
1875  1  258,2:t» 

Ki-UtW 
104.7.V, 

%,7H2 
11  ?.'>!(' 
13*,fKt7 

112,119 

•J.,1  ,!M,.- 

4,0^7 
•5.154 

145.2R2 
|«1.»51 
IW,flOV 

»(TO1 

6;»,:W6 

141.62      5.92 

iw;.4:i    i7.:,i 
ij*7.::i    i«>i 

14.76.) 
21,921 

61.727 

Sfl,0«l 
44.377 

48,071 

58,752 

37.3H1 
4.1.996 

38,208 

:'.t,.»-.'s      4f..i:i:[ 
sW.W't      65.245 

4.72 
4.71 
4.67 

» Including  19  Indians  in  1KGO,  154  In  1870,  and  79  in  1875.  -(-Increase  in  ten  years. 

JThe  slaves,  being  so  few  iu  number,  are  included  with  the  free  colored  in  making  up  the  totals. 
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Education. — Public  Schools.  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  public  schools  for  the  State  gives  the  following 
particulars  in  relation  to  the  public  schools  Jan.  1,  1S76: 
There  were  38,554-  different  pupils  entered  upon  the  roll 
in  the  day  schools  and  4001)  in  the  evening  schools. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  day 
schools  was  30,102,  and  upon  evening  schools,  2256; 
•whole  number  of  day  schools,  737,  of  which  436  wore 
graded  and  301  ungraded ;  whole  number  of  evening 
schools,  39.  Average  length  of  schools,  8  months  18 
days;  number  of  different  teachers  who  taught  during 
some  portion  of  the  year,  1056  —  viz.  males  195,  fe- 
males 801;  number  of  teachers  regularly  employed,  822 ; 
amount  paid  male  teachers,  $93,617.70  ;  average  monthly 
•wages  of  male  teachers,  $85.18 ;  amount  paid  female  teach- 
ers, $289,666.44 ;  average  wages  paid  female  teachers  per 
month,  $46.17.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources  for 
school  purposes  were  $761,796.92,  including  State,  town, 
and  district  appropriations,  registry  taxes,  etc.;  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  1875  were  $764,643.74,  which  in- 
cluded school  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  as  well 
as  teaching  and  supervision.  The  number  of  school- 
houses  was  426;  estimated  value  of  the  same,  $2,360,017. 
Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  in  the 
State,  June  1,  1875,  53,316.  Thirteen  cities  and  towns 
have  high-schools  as  a  part  of  their  graded  system.  The 
total  expenditure  per  head  of  school  population  is  $8.85; 
for  the  average  number  belonging  to  the  schools,  per  head, 
$15.68;  for  the  average  attendance,  $18.04 ;  and  for  each 
pupil's  instruction  per  month,  $1.92.  The  permanent 
school  fund  is  $265,142.51.  There  is  a  State  normal  school 
at  Providence,  founded  in  1871,  which  in  1875  had  159 
students  and  13  teachers  and  special  instructors.  Its 
course  of  instruction  is  very  thorough  and  practical.  The 
high  schools  of  the  larger  cities  and  towns  are  admirably 
conducted,  most  of  them  being  endowed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and  their  course  of  instruction  extends  to  the 
second  year  of  college.  There  are  also  5  or  6  academies 
and  seminaries  of  excellent  reputation,  and  5  preparatory 
school?,  having  43  instructors  and  607  pupils.  The  only 
college  in  the  State  is  Brown  University  at  Providence, 
organized  in  1765,  and  having,  aside  from  its  undergrad- 
uate course,  a  course  of  practical  science  in  agriculture, 
chemical  technology,  and  civil  and  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. The  university  has  15  professors,  253  students  in  the 
collegiate  course,  and  about  30  in  the  scientific.  Its 
grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  are  valued  at  SI  .500.000 ; 
its  productive  funds  at  $687,814  (including  $50,000  from 


the  proceeds  of  the  agricultural  land-grant) ;  its  income 
from  productive  fund--',  $41,470,  and  from  all  sources 
$64,479.  Its  scholarship  funds  amount  to  $55,000,  and  it 
has  a  library  of  40,000  volumes. 

Charitable  and  Special  Education. — The  State  has  no 
asylum  for  deaf  mutes,  the  blind,  or  the  feeble-minded.  It 
had  Jan.  1,  1876,  7  State  beneficiaries  at  the  American 
Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  10  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
blind  in  Boston,  and  2  at  the  Massachusetts  School  for 
idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youths  at  South  Boston. 

Charitable  and  Penal  Institutions. — The  Butler  Hospital 
for  the  insane  is  a  private  or  chartered  institution,  but  re- 
ceives State  patients  to  a  limited  extent ;  42  such  were  in 
that  hospital  Jan.  1,  1876.  The  State  farm  near  Provi- 
dence has  an  insane  hospital,  which  had  Jan.  1,  1876,  173 
patients;  a  workhouse  and  house  of  correction,  with  279 
inmates;  and  an  almshouse,  with  164  inmates.  There  is 
a  reform  school  at  Providence,  which  had  Nov.  1,  1875, 
217  children  (175  boys,  42  girls),  with  4  teachers.  The 
State  prison  has  the  reputation  of  being  well  conducted, 
but  was  very  much  crowded,  and  the  State  is  erecting  a 
new  one  on  the  State  farm.  On  Jan.  1,  1876,  there  were 
57  prisoners.  The  Providence  county  jail  is  a  large  and 
well-managed  prison,  to  which  about  2000  prisoners  are 
annually  committed,  and  about  the  same  number  dis- 
charged. The  other  4  county  jails  are  better  than  the 
average  of  such  institutions  in  other  States. 

Vital  Statistic*. — The  births  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 
1875,  were  6466:  the  marriages  2541.  the  deaths  4229. 
Of  the  births,  3311  were  males,  3155  females  ;  2703  were 
of  American  and  2948  of  foreign  parentage,  while  815  were 
of  mixed  parentage.  The  marriages  were  1495  of  Ameri- 
cans, 695  of  foreigners,  351  mixed.  The  deaths  were  2111 
males,  2118  females — 2282  of  American  parentage,  1947 
of  foreign  parentage.  The  age  of  2105  males  and  2111 
females  was  known  ;  the  average  age  of  males  was  28.03, 
of  females  31.66,  of  both  sexes  29.86. 

Newspapers. — In  1870  there  were  32  newspapers  of  all 
classes  in  the  State,  having  an  aggregate  circulation  of 
82,050,  and  annually  issuing  9,781,500  copies.  Of  these,  6 
were  dailies,  with  23,250  circulation ;  1  semi-weekly,  with 
1200  circulation;  19  weeklies,  with  43,950;  6  monthlies, 
with  13.650  circulation.  In  1872  only  26  newspapers  were 
reported,  of  which  6  were  dailies,  15  weeklies,  and  5  month- 
lies. We  believe  subsequent  accessions  have  brought  the 
number  up  to  that  of  1870,  with  a  moderate  increase  of 
circulation. 


Churches. 


DENOMINATIONS. 

Number 
of 
church 
organi- 
zations, 
1810. 

Number 
of 
church 
edifices, 
1870. 

Number 
of 

sitting, 
1870. 

Amount  of 
church 
property, 
1870. 

Number 
of 
church 
organi- 
zations, 
1875. 

Number 

church 
edifices, 
1875. 

Number 
of 
ministers, 
1875. 

Number 
of 
church 
members, 
1875. 

Adherent 
popula- 
tion, 
1875. 

Church 

property, 
1875. 

295 

75 

34 

12 
27 
42 
17 
33 

2R3 

73 

34 
12 
27 
39 
17 
30 

125,183 
23,695 

11,191 
3,0.50 
18,500 
17,155 
5,514 
14,605 

$4,117,200 
719,400 

158,000 
33,500 
620,000 
73fj,100 
58,600 
371,300 

S'M 
65 

46 
14 
28 
42 
18 
45 
2 
48 
17 
4 
4 
3 

323 
65 

44 
18 

27 
40 
18 
41 
2 
SO 
15 
4 
4 
4 

311 

69 

47 
12 

on 

41 

36 
2 
43 
14 
4 
8 
3 

40,404 
10,080 

6,90(1 
2,040 
4,442 
5,481 
3,615 
5,089 
232 

236,000 
01,000 

29,500 
9,000 
22,000 
20,000 
14,000 
25,400 
1,100 
50.000 
6,800 
3,603 
2,500 
1,500 

85,141,400 
1,007,800 

239,500 
57,000 
750,000 
700.000 
81,500 
581,600 
25,000 
1,080,000 
39,000 
250,000 
250,000 
8,000 

Free-Will,  Seventh-Day,  and  Six- 

Presbyterians  

22 
17 
4 

4 

20 
14 
4 
4 
4 

19,108 
3,370 
3,450 
2,770 
700 

910,100 
28,700 
229,000 
220,000 
6,500 

Second  Adventista  

1,920 
750 
549 
303 

Universalists  .  .  . 

Union  churches  

There  were  also  in  the  State  in  1870,  1  Jewish  syna- 
gogue; 1  Lutheran  church,  with  one  church  edifice,  400 
sittings,  and  $1500  of  church  property;  1  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian or  United  Presbyterian  church,  with  1  church 
edifice,  500  sittings,  and  $10,000  of  church  property;  1 
Spiritualist  assembly  ;  and  one  local  mission,  with  1  church 
edifice,  500  sittings,  and  $10,000  of  church  property. 

Constitution,  Courts,  Representatives  in  Congress,  etc. — 
The  State,  like  the  colony,  of  Rhode  Island'has  always 
been  liberal  in  its  privileges  and  franchises  to  its  citizens, 
but  eminently  conservative  in  its  form  of  government.  By 
the  skill  and  tact  of  its  founders  and  leaders,  Roger  Wil- 
liams, John  Clarke,  William  Coddington.  Benjamin  Arnold, 
and  others,  there  was  secured  from  King  Charles  II.  in 
1663  a  charter  guarantying  to  the  colonists  a  much  larger 
measure  of  liberty  and  self-government  than  any  other 
granted  to  an  American  colony  ;  this  charter  was  suspend- 
ed from  1686  to  1690  under  the  Andros  administration, 
but  was  then  revived,  and  proved  so  good  an  organic  law 
that  it  was  continued  in  force  not  only  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  war,  but  up  to  the  year  1843.  A  State  con- 
stitution was,  after  several  efforts  and  some  disturbance, 


adopted  in  1842,  ratified  by  the  people,  and  finally  went 
into  operation  in  May,  1843.  This  constitution,  with  three 
or  four  not  very  important  amendments,  has  continued  to 
be  the  organic  law  of  the  State  from  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent. It  provides  that  voters,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
qualification  of  residence  and  the  usual  exceptions  of  dis- 
qualification, must  either  have  real  estate  of  the  value  of 
$134  or  property  renting  for  not  less  than  $7  per  annum, 
or  must  pay  a  tax  of  at  least  $1,  or  have  done  military 
duty  during  the  year.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate, 
now  having  36  members  (1  from  each  town),  and  a  house 
of  representatives,  not  exceeding  72  members.  They  hold 
two  sessions  annually,  the  principal  one  at  Newport,  and 
an  adjourned  one  at  Providence  in  October.  The  executive 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor, 
both  annually  elected  by  the  people.  The  secretary  of 
state,  attorney-general,  and  general  treasurer,  and  since 
1856  a  State  auditor,  who  is  also  bank  and  insurance  com- 
missioner, are  also  chosen  by  the  people.  The  commis- 
sioner of  public  schools  was  for  many  years  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  senate,  but  is  now  chosen  by  the  board 
of  education.  The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supremo 
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court,  consisting  of  1  chief-justice  and  4  associate  justices, 
uhieh  holds  its  sessions  twice  a  year  in  each  county,  and 
li.-n  both  appellate  nnd  original  jurisdiction;  of  courts  of 
euinrnon  pleas,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  associate  jus- 
tices of  the  supreme  court,  alto  holding  sessions  twice  a 
year  in  each  county;  of  justices'  courts,  presided  over  by 
a  trial  justice,  of  whom  those  for  Providence,  Newport, 
AVnnnsoeket,  and  Pawtuckct  are  elected  by  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  in  the  other  32  towns  by  the  town  com 
iin-l  di'  probate  courts  for  each  town,  the  judges  of  which  in 
.Newport,  Providence.  I'antucket,  Ka-t  Providence,  nnd 
Cran'ton  are  elected  by  the  general  assembly,  and  in  the 
remaining  e:i»cs  the  town  council  is  the  court  of  probate. 
The  State  is  entitled  under  the  apportionment  of  1872  to 
two  members  of  Congress. 

Count  iet. 


COUNTIU. 
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/'rinripal  Tointf. — The  two  capitals  of  the  State  are — 
Providence,  which  had  a  population  in  1S75  of  100,675, 
nnd  Newport,  which  had  the  same  year  14.028  inhabitants. 
The  other  principal  towns  are — Pawtuckct,  which  hud  in 
is:.,,  is. nil;  \Voonsockct,  13,570;  Warwick,  1 1,014  ;  Lin- 
coln. ll.M.'i :  Bristol.  Burrillville,  Cranston,  Cumberland, 
Johnston,  and  Westerly,  each  between  5000  and  6000;  Cov- 
entry. East  Providence,  Palliate,  .South  Kingstown,  and 
AVarrcn.  each  between  4000  and  5000 ;  and  North  Kings- 
town and  E:i»t  Greenwich,  each  between  3000  and  4000. 

///*fori/. — There  seems  to  be  convincing  evidence  that 
the  Northmen,  who  visited  the  North  American  coa-t  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  and  planted  their  colonies 
there,  explored  the  waters  of  Narragansctt  Hay  and  estab- 
lished one  of  those  colonies  on  Aquetneck  (or  Rhode) 
Island,  near  the  present  site  of  Newport,  and  that  the  Vin- 
land,  of  which  they  speak  so  often,  was  that  island.  It  is 
the  belief  of  many  antiquarians  that  the  round  stone  tower 
at  Newport,  which  now  forms  so  picturesque  a  ruin,  was 
built  by  these  colonists,  and  the  inscriptions  on  Dighton 
Kock  in  Taunton  River  are  also  said  to  bo  Icelandic  or 
Norse  runes.  In  1524,  Verazzano  visited  Narragansett 
Hay,  and  remained  there  about  two  weeks  trading  with  the 
Indians,  who  wore  then  very  numerous.  The  founder  of 
the  present  State  of  Rhode  Island  was  Roger  Williams,  an 
eminent  English  clergyman  and  scholar,  who  emigrated  to 
tin-  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Salem.  A  vigorous  and  original  thinker,  of 
logical  mind  and  great  moral  courage,  he  soon  startled  the 
leading  ministers,  who  were  the  ruling  spirits  of  that  colo- 
ny, by  the  avowal  of  his  doubta  (which  soon  ripened  into 
disbelief)  of  the  propriety  of  infant  baptism,  and  his  con- 
viction that  immersion  was  the  only  scriptural  mode  of 
baptism.  He  had  come  to  these  conclusions  by  no  instruc- 
tion from  others,  but  solely  by  his  own  investigations  and 
logical  reasoning.  When  called  to  account  by  the  minis- 
ters and  magistrates  for  these  departures  from  their  faith, 
he  boldly  enunciated  a  doctrine  which  seemed  to  them 
more  heretical  and  pestilential  than  those-  he  had  previously 
avowed ;  it  was  this  :  that  the  civil  power  had  no  authority 
to  bind  men  to  the  belief  or  maintenance  of  any  religious 
doctrine — that  the  human  conscience  in  all  these  matters 
was  responsible  to  God  alone;  and  while  he  admitted  the 
right  of  the  civil  magistrates  to  punish  any  violation  of 
the  moral  code,  ho  contended  earnestly  for  "  soul-liberty." 
These  doctrines  were  deemed  by  the  clergymen  and  civil 
magistrates  subversive  of  all  the  purposes  for  which  they 
had  left  their  native  land  :  they  had  coino  to  escape  perse- 
cution and  to  maintain  their  own  religious  views,  not  to 
establish  a  place  of  refuge  for  others  who  differed  from 
them  ns  much  as  they  differed  from  the  dominant  party  in 
Kn^land;  and  they  would  not  hear  anything  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Williams's  views.  They  labored  very  earnestly  with 
him  to  induce  him  to  give  up  these  doctrines,  which  they 
regarded  as  heretical,  but  finding  him  fixed  in  his  opinions 
they  notified  him  in  the  winter  of  1635-36  to  leave  the 
oniony  within  six  weeks,  under  penalty  of  being  sent  to 
England  by  the  first  vessel.  He  left,  Salem,  and  plunged 
into  the  wilderness  in  \vh;tt  is  now  liristol  co.,  Mass.,  and 
after  six  weeks  of  extreme  hardship  eventually  came  in  the 
early  spring  of  16:!6.  in  a  canoe,  to  the  present  site  of 
Providence,  and  was  greeted  on  landing  by  an  Indian  with 
the  words,  "What  cheer,  Owannux  ?"  the  last  being  the 
Indian  word  for  ''  Englishman."  He  pitched  his  tent  at 
this  point,  where  he  was  presently  joined  by  others  who, 


like  himself,  had  been  banished  for  their  religious  belief. 
lie  founded  the  town  of  Providence,  giving  it  Unit  name 
in  acknowledgment  <if  "(iod's  good  providence  in  direct- 
ing him  thither:"  and  when,  two  years  later,  his  friend, 
William  Coddington,  followed  him  into  the  wilderness,  he 
i  liini  t<i  I'luvba-e  from  the  Indians  the  island  of 
Aquetneck  or  Rhode  Island  and  start  another  colony  there. 
'I'll-1  towns  of  Providence.  Newport,  Portsmouth,  and  War- 
wick remained  independent  of  eaeh  other,  though  in  most 
friendly  accord,  until  U"il7  Mh"u.-li  Newport  nnd  Ports- 
mouth were  united  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Codding- 
ton),  when  the  four  towns  united  under  n  patent  or  charter 
granteil  l>\  1'ai  liaiuent  in  Inl".  In  I  Cij  I ,  t'ur  some  reason, 
Providence  and  Warwick  separated  from  the  other  two, 
and  had  a  government  of  their  own  for  three  years,  when 
they  reunited,  and  were  from  HI.,)  t<,  |i',;,7  under  the  presi- 
deney  lit'  linger  Williams,  who  was  succeeded  by  lienediet 

Arnold,  subsequently,  1'iir  ten  years  in  all,  tri.vernor  of  the 

colony.  Iii  HJii.",.  .Inhn  Clarke,  aided  l>\  linger  William*, 
obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  rcninrknliiy  liberal  charier, 
under  which  the  colony  and  Suite  were  governed  for  179 
years.  Williams  and  his  friends  nnd  coadjutors  carried 
out  consistently  their  principles  of  religious  and  civil  lib- 
ind  the  young  colony,  notwithstanding  the  jealousies 
neighbors,  grew  rapidly.  From  Massachusetts.  Cnn- 
nectieut,  and  New  York  numbers  came  to  this  colony  to 
find  shelter  from  persecution  and  intolerance ;  and  it  is  not 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Massachusetts  Hay  colony 
(  Plymouth  was  more  just)  that,  notwithstanding  Williams's 
great  services  to  that  colony  in  mediating  between  it  and 
the  Indians,  and  repeatedly  preventing  Indian  raids  and 

ii-res,  it  never  reversed  or  repealed  its  sentcii' 
banishment.  The  great  Indian  war  of  1G75,  from  which 
Rhode  Island  suffered  severely,  might  hnvc  been  averted 
had  the  counsels  of  the  Rhode  Island  leaders  been  heeded. 
As  it  was,  it  cost  the  colony  largely  in  blood  and  treasure, 
and  terminated  only  by  the  death  of  Philip  of  Pokanoket 
on  Rhode  Island  soil.  Ilhode  Island  was  not  even  con- 
sulted or  informed  of  the  great  battle  in  the  "  Narragnnsctt 
country"  on  her  own  soil  in  Dec.,  1675,  in  which  1000  In- 
dians perished  or  were  captured,  300  of  them  being  burned 
to  death  by  the  setting  of  their  camp  on  fire  by  the  colo- 
nial troops.  In  Jan.,  1686-87,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  sus- 
pended the  charter  of  the  colony  and  made  Rhode  Island 
a  county  of  his  extensive  domain;  but  in  Feb.,  1689—90, 
Andros  having  been  deposed,  the  colony  was  reorganized 
under  the  charter.  For  the  next  80  or  90  years  the  colony 
grew  into  prominence  for  its  commerce  and  naval  import- 
nnce.  In  the  wars  between  Great  Britain  and  France  the 
little  colony  was  particularly  active.  In  1756  she  had  50 
privateers  at  sea,  manned  by  about  1500  men.  In  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  her  citizens  were  active  and  prominent 
both  on  sea  and  land.  Commodore  Hopkins,  Paul  Jones, 
the  most  daring  of  naval  heroes,  and  Commodores  Whip- 
pie  and  Talbot,  as  well  as  many  of  their  crews,  were  Rhode 
Islanders.  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous names  among  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  was 
a  Rhode  Islander  and  commanded  Rhode  Island  troops 
during  a  part  of  his  battles.  The  little  State  was  in  sev- 
eral particulars  more  prompt  in  her  actions  in  matters 
looking  to  independence  of  Great  Britain  than  even  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  has  usually  been  supposed  to  have  led  in 
these  matters.  Newport  was  occupied  and  held  by  the 
British  forces  from  Dee.,  1776,  to  near  the  close  of  1779. 
In  1780  the  count  de  Rochambeau  of  our  French  allies 
made  it  his  head-quarters.  After  the  war,  Newport  for 
some  years  contended  successfully  with  Boston  and  New 
York  for  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  new  republic. 
The  State  was  the  last  of  the  thirteen  to  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  U.  S.,  and  delayed  her  admission  to  the  Union 
till  May  29,  1790.  In  the  war  of  1812  some  of  the  best 
naval  actions  of  the  war  were  fought  by  Rhode  Islanders. 
The  naval  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  under  the  leadership  of 
Commodore  0.  H.  Perry,  was  essentially  a  battle  between 
Rhode  Islanders  and  the  British,  the  commodore,  captains. 
and  most  of  the  men  being  from  Rhode  Island.  The  pri- 
vateers of  the  State  also  won  many  victories.  In  the  pe- 
riod subsequent  to  that  war  the  only  noteworthy  event  in 
the  State  was  what  was  known  as  the  "  Dorr  rebellion." 
Repeated  efforts  had  been  made  for  a  number  of  years  to 
replace  the  charter  by  a  State  constitution.  One  was 
framed  in  1824  and  rejected  by  the  people.  In  1841  a 
convention  called  the  "People's  convention"  met  and 
framed  a  constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the  people. 
Their  action  was  wholly  irregular,  and  the  general  assem- 
bly took  no  notice  of  their  proceedings.  The  friends  of 
the  new  constitution  claimed  that  it  was  ratified  by  the 
people,  and  proceeded  to  organize  a  government  under  it, 
electing  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  governor.  The  general  as- 
sembly ordered  a  convention  to  be  held  in  Nov.,  1841,  and 
this  convention  prepared  a  constitution  which  was  rejected 
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by  the  people  in  Mar.,  1S42.  The  general  assembly  and 
the  regular  State  government  were,  however,  elected,  and 
a  collision  seemed  inevitable.  Mr.  Dorr  led  his  forces,  but 
they  were  overpowered  without  bloodshed,  and  Dorr  was 
compelled  to  flee.  After  his  flight  a  new  convention  was 
called,  and  the  constitution  under  which  the  .State  is  now 
governed  was  prepared  in  Nov.,  1842,  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  went  into  operation  in  May,  1843.  Mr.  Dorr,  who 
had  escaped  first  into  Connecticut  and  afterward  into  New 
Hampshire,  voluntarily  returned  and  gave  himself  up  to 
the  authorities.  He  was  tried  for  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son, convicted,  and  on  the  25th  of  June,  1844,  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life  at  hard  labor.  A  few  years  con- 
vinced the  statesmen  of  the  State  of  the  unwisdom  of  this 
action,  and  in  1851  Mr.  Dorr  was  restored  to  his  civil  and 
political  rights.  At  the  commencement  of  the  late  civil 
war  the  State  sent  off  a  body  of  troops  for  the  defence  of 
Washington,  and  the  governor  of  the  State  accompanied 
and  commanded  one  of  her  regiments,  while  another  of  its 
citizens,  subsequently  a  governor  of  the  State,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Union  generals,  and  for  a 
time  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

Governors. — The  State  originally  consisted  of  four  towns. 
Two  of  these,  Portsmouth  and  Newport,  had  at  first  judges 
independent  of  each  other,  but  from  1640  to  1047  united  on 
William  Coddington  as  their  governor.  Providence  and 
Warwick  had  no  governor  or  judge  until  1647,  when  the 
four  towns  were  united  under  letters  patent. 


I.  COLONIAL. 
(1)  Presidents  under  the  Patent. 

John  Coggeshall :.lf,47-4S 

William  Coddington 1G4S-49 

John  Smith 1(549-50 

Nicholas  Kaston 11350-51 


President  Gregory  Dex- 
ter .............................  1653-54 

(b)  Portsmouth  and  Newport 

(1631-54). 

rn-iidt'nt  John  Sanford, 
Sen  ............................  1052-54 


(3)  .Reunion  of  Tim-ns  (1054-G3), 
Presidents. 


(2)  The  Division  (16.51-54). 
(a)  Providence  and  Wnru-ick. 
President  John  Smith...l652-53  Nicholas  Easton 1G34-51 

Electoral  and  Popular  Votes  for  President  and  Vice-President. 


Koger  Williams 1654-57 

Benedict  Arnold 1657-60 

William  Brenton 1660-62 

Benedict  Arnold 1632-63 


II.  STATE  ORGANIZATION,  HUT 
UIJDER  THE  CHARTER. 

Nicholas  Cooke 1775-78 

William  Greene,  Jr 1778-85 

John  Collins 1786-90 

Arthur  Fenner* 1790-1805 

Paul  Mumford  (acting)*.1805-05 
Henry  Smith  (acting) 1805-Oii 


(4)  Royal  Cliarter  Governors. 

Benedict  Arnold 1663-66  Henry  Smith  (acting).... .1805-06 

William  lirenton 1666-691  Isaac  Wilbur  (acting) 1806-07 

IVn. -diet  Arnold llill'J-72  James  Fenner 1807-11 

Nicholas  Kaston 1072-74,  William  Jones 1811-17 

William  Cixldington ir>74-76!Nehemiah  R.  Knight 1817-21 

Walter  Clarke 1676-771  William  C.  Gibbs 1S-21-24 

Benedict  Arnold* 1677-78J James  Fenner 1824-31 

William  Coddington,*  Lemuel  H.  Arnold l.-::i  '•'•:', 

Aug.,  1078-Nov., '78  John  li.  Francis I-:;:;  88 

John  Cranston,*  William  Sprague 1838-39 

Nov.,  1678-Mar.,  '80  Samuel  W.  King 1839-43 

Pelosr  Sanford 1680-83 


William  Coddington,  2d..l683-85 

llcnrv  Bull 1685-86 

Walter  Clarkc.f 

May,  1686-June,  '86 
Henry  Bull.. Feb.,  1690-May,  '90 

John  "Easton 1690-95 

Caleb  Carr* 169.3-9.) 

Walter  Clarke lG9ii-98 

Sainui'l  Cranston  * 1698-1727 

Joseph  Jencks 1727-32 

William  Wanton  * 1732-33 

John  Wanton* 17:11-40 

Richard  Ward 1740-43 

William  Greene 1743-45 

Gideon  Wanton 1745-46 

William  Greene 1746-47 

Gideon  Wanton 1747-48 

William  Greene 1748-55 

Stephen  Hopkins 1755-57 

William  Greene* 1757-58 

Stephen  Hopkins, 


III.  GOVERNORS  UNDER  TIIE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  1843. 

.Tames  Fonner 1S43-45 

Charles  Jackson 1845-46 

liyrou  Diman 1846-47 

Eiisha  Harris 1847-49 

Henry  B.  Anthony 1849-51 

Philip  Allen 1851-52 

William     B.    Lawrence 

(acting) 1852-52 

Philip  Allen 1852-53 

Francis  M.  Dimoud  (act- 
ins) 1853-54 

William  W.  Hoppin 1854-57 

Eiisha  Dyer 1S57-59 

Thomas  (i.  Turner 1859-60 

William  Sprague 1860-01 

John  R.  Bartletl  (acting).1861-62 
William  C.  Cozzens  (act- 
ing)  1863-63 


1758-62,  1763-65,  and  1767-68  James  Y.  Smith 1868-64 

Ambrose  E.  Burnside 1866-69 


Samuel  Ward, 

1762-63  and  1765-67  Seth  Padelford 1869-73 

Josias  Lyndon 1768-69  Henry  Howard 1873-75 

Joseph  Wanton  J 1769-75!  Henry  Lippitt 1875- 
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Candidates  Tor  whom  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  Stale 
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Candirfatei    for    whom    th 
electoral  vole  and  popula 
majority  were  cast. 

M 

Pop. 

vote. 

Opposition  or  minority 
party  candidates. 

Pop. 
VOU). 

200 

S'Jl 
2,156 
2,710 
3,301 

Other  candidates. 

Pop. 
vote. 

George  Washington  P..  > 
John  Adam*  V.-P  J 

4 
4 

< 
1 

1 

4 
4 
4 
< 

4 

l«.'l 
IS-.'* 

I*:;'.! 
ift:«i 
1840 

1*11 
l.-us 
1SVJ 

l*:»fj 

Hfii) 
ISfil 

l-i>1 

is:  '2 

John  Quincy  Adams  P  
John  C.  Calbotm  V.-P  
John  Quincy  Adams  P....  ) 
Iticharil  Uush  V.-P  J 

4 
3 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
« 

2,115 

2,754 
2,810 
2,064 
5,278 
7,322 
6,779 
8,735 
11,467 
12,211 
13,602 
12,933 
13,665 

II.  Crawford  P..  > 
Nathaniel   Macon  V.-P...  S 
Andrew  Jnckson  P  > 
John  C.  Calhoun  V.-P...  J 
Andrew  Jackson  P  I 
Martin  Van  Buren  V.-P..  ( 
William  H.  Harrison  P..  f 
Francis  Granger  V.-P...  J 
Martin  Van  Buren  P  ) 
Richard  M.  Johnson  V.-P.  j 

j 

No  re- 
port. 

42 
107 
730 
6)4 

1,675 
No  re- 
port. 

James  (I.  Blrner  P  ? 
Thomas  Knrlc  V.-P  \ 

Oliver  Ellsworth  V.-P..J 
Johu  Adams  I1  

0.  C.  Pinckney  V.-P  

John  Sergeant  V.-P  
Martin  Van  Buren  1*  
Richard  M.Johnson  V.-P.. 
William  H.  Harrison  P..  . 

Thomas  JelTcrsnn  P  > 
George  Clinton  V.-P  5 
0.  C.  PiuckneyP  ) 
Rufus  King  V.-P  J 
l)e  Witt  Clinton  P  > 
Jared  Ingersoll  V.-P  ( 

T.  FrcliQRhuynon  V.-P.... 
Zachary  Tavlor  P  
Mill.ir.1  Vil.iii..rc  V.-P  

Goorgo  M.  Dallas  V.-P...  ] 
Lewis  CassP  1 
Wm.  O.  Butler  V.-P  J 
Wiuflcld  Scott  P  ) 

3,646 
7,626 
6,680 
7,707 
8,470 
6,548 

.r,,:r>9 

Thomas  Morris  V.-l'  \ 
M:utiu  Van  Huron  P  > 
<!.  KnmcU  Adiinu  V.-P..  £ 

1).  1).  Tompkins  V.-P...  J 
.!:tin,>s  Muiir.v  P  t 
D.  D.  Toiupklni  V.-P...  j 

William  K.  King  V.-P  

William  L.  Ha  v  ton  V.'-P..'. 
Abraham  Lincoln?  
Hannibal  Hamlin  V.-P... 
Abraham  Lincoln  P  
Andrew  Johnson  V.-l'  
Ulysses  9.  Grant  P  
Schuyler  Colfax  V.-P  
Ulysses  S.  Grant  P  
Hftiry  Wilton  V.-P  

Wm.  A.  Graham  V.-P...  5 
James  Buchanan  P  > 
J.  0.  Breckenridge  V.-P.  ( 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  P  > 
11.  V.  Johnson  V.-P  J 
George  B.  McClcllan  P...  ) 
GeorgeH.  Pendli'MuV.-I'.  ( 
Horatio  Seymour  P  > 
Francis  P.'Blair,  Jr..  V.-P.  ( 

Gcorcc  W.  Julian  V.-P..S 
Millard  Fillmore  P  t 
A.  J.  Donelson  V.-P  ( 

Edward  Everett  V.-l-  ( 

HITIJ.  Gnitz  Ilrown  V.-P..  \ 

(For  many  valuable  statistics,  documents,  and  sugges- 
tions embodied  in  this  article  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
Edwin  M.  Snow,  M.  1).,  superintendent  of  the  State  census 
and  health-officer  of  the  city  of  Providence.  Dr.  Snow  is 
also  author  of  the  article  PROVIDENCE  in  this  work.) 

L.  P.  BROCK  ETT. 

Rhodes  [Lat.  n!iod\ti\,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
belonging  to  Turkey,  10  miles  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
having  an  area  of  420  sq.  m.,  with  35,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  10,000  are  Turks,  3000  Jews,  and  the  rest  Greeks.  It 
is  mountainous — the  highest  peak,  Atairo,  the  ancient  Ata- 
byria,  rising  4560  feet — but  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the  climate 
most  delicious.  Forests  of  fir  cover  the  mountains  ;  in  the 
valleys  figs,  oranges,  grapes,  and  olives  ripen  to  perfection. 
The  coral  fisheries  are  an  important  branch  of  industry. 

Rhodes,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  on  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  rising  in  terraces 
around  its  two  fortified  harbors,  and  surrounded  with  walls 
and  defended  by  citadels,  was  founded  in  408  B.  c.,  and 
rose  very  soon  to  eminence  among  the  Greek  cities,  both 
as  a  commercial  port  and  as  a  scat  of  learning.  At  the 
entrance  of  one  of  its  harbors  stood  the  so-called  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,  a  brazen  statue  of  Helios,  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world,  and  300  other  statues  adorned  the  city. 
This  splendor  was  to  some  extent  destroyed  by  Cassius, 
who  defeated  the  Rhodians  in  a  naval  battle  in  42  B.  c.,  and 
sacked  their  capital ;  but  the  island  and  the  city  rose  once 
more  into  importance  and  prosperity  in  the  period  from 
1309  to  1522,  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Knights  of 


St.  John.  It  was  made  a  very  strong  fortress  and  its 
commerce  flourished.  After  its  conquest  in  1522  by  Hie 
Turks,  it  greatly  declined,  and  having  suffered  severely  in 
1851,  185fi,  and  1863  by  earthquakes,  and  in  1856  by  a 
fearful  powder-explosion  which  destroyed  all  its  principal 
buildings,  large  parts  of  it  are  now  only  heaps  of  ruins. 
Its  commerce  is  carried  on  by  Greeks,  who  live  in  the  sub- 
urbs outside  the  walls,  but  its  harbors  arc  nearly  spoiled, 
and  the  Turkish  government  is  doing  nothing  to  help  it. 
P.  about  20,000. 

Rhodes  (ROBERT  E.),  b.  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  in  1826; 
graduated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  1848;  was 
professor  there  for  several  years ;  afterward  settled  at 
Mobile,  Ala. ;  entered  the  Confederate  service  as  colonel 
1861  ;  was  soon  made  brigadier-general ;  fought  in  most 
of  the  great  battles  in  Virginia;  was  made  major-general 
for  good  services  at  Chancellorsville  1863  ;  was  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  afterward  commanded  a  corps  under  Early  in  the 
Vallev  of  Virginia,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Win- 
chester, Sept.  19,  1864. 

Rhodes,  Inner  and  Outer.     See  APPEXZELL. 

Rhodes'ville,  v.,  Lincoln  co.,  N.  C.     P.  872. 

Rho'dium  [Gr.  poSeo;,  "rose-colored,"  from  the  colors 
of  some  of  its  compounds],  a  metal  found  in  1804  by  Wol- 
laston  associated  in  small  quantity  with  native  platinum. 
The  process  of  obtaining  it  from  the  "platinum  residues" 
is  complex,  and  will  be  found  in  the  chemical  textbooks. 

*  Died  in  office,    f  Charter  suspended  till  1689.    t  Displaced. 
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It  is  irhltUh-gny  and  very  hard;  highest  density  when 
fuseil.  1 -.  1  :  equivalent,  about  104.  It  is  one  of  tin-  most 
infusiMc  metals.  Init  jn-iy  he  fused  in  the  oxyhydrogcn 
i|iiirklimc  furnace  of  I>c\  ilk'.  Pure,  it  is  not  acted  on  by 
the  most  powci  fill  aciils.  l)ut  in  alloy  with  some  of  the  other 
niclals  limy  be  dissolved  iu  m/im  iv/m.  Fn>ion  with  salt- 
petre oxidizes  it  ca-ily,  and  even  fusion  with  sulphate  of 
potash  converts  it  into  a  soluble  double  salt.  -Chlorine 
combines  with  it  at  :i  red  heat,  funning  a  soluble  chloride. 
It  firms  four  oxides  (KdO,  Rd203,  Hd02,  and  IldOj).  The 
first  two  are  absolutely  insoluble  in  the  Mrongc-i  arid-, 
and  the  third  almost  so.  A  native  alloy  of  rhodium  aud 
gold  from  Mexico  has  been  reported  by  Prof,  del  Kio  as 
containing  114  to  43  per  cent,  of  rhodium.  Dana  regard.- 
tliis  as  requiring  confirmation.  HKM:I  \\'II:T/. 

KlHHlinm,  Oil  of,  a  balsamic  volatile  oil  obtained 
from  Canary  Island  rosewood,  the  woody  root  of  lllioilnrim 
nr.i/irm'ii  and  tlortilii,  convolviilaceouH  plants.  The  oil  is 
emplo\c'l  a-  a  perfume,  and  to  attract  fishes  and  game  to 
traps  of  various  kinds.  Horses  are  very  fond  of  the  odor. 

Khodotlcn'dron  [dr.  poJoSeripoi-,  "roso  tree"],  a  largo 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Ericaceae,  comprising 
trees.  shru!i«,  and  rootlet-climbing  epiphytes,  with  entire, 
alternate  evergreen,  or  rarely  deciduous  leaves,  and  showy 
flowers  in  terminal  clusters  ;  these  with  funnel-form  ;'»-loln>d 
corollas  and  usually  ten  declining  stamens.  Passing  S. 
of  the  equator  only  into  Java  and  the  neighboring  island.*, 
the  rhododendron  is  found  throughout  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  species  occurs  in  the  high  mountain-regions  extend- 
in;;  from  .lava  and  Borneo  on  the  S.  to  the  Sikkim  Iliin- 
alava  in  the  N.  Several  arc  found  in  China  and  Japan, 
two  reach  Kamtchatka,  and  one  of  them  Alaska.  The 
arctic  It.  Lapponictun  of  Lapland  and  Greenland  occurs  in 
the  alpine  region  of  the  White  Mountain*  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  only  two  other  European  species  are  Il.j'm-n- 
'liniuin  and  /.'.  liirxutiim,  the  Atpenrotcn  of  the  Swiss  Alps. 
The  species  peculiar  to  America  arc,  on  the  Atlantic  aide, 
J{.  muj-imuin.  which  occurs  sparingly  as  far  N.  as  Canada, 
and  abundantly  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Alle- 
ghany  Mountains;  It.  Catawbicmt,  a  lower  and  earlier- 
llowercd  species  on  the  higher  mountains  from  Virginia 
southward;  and  A',  /nut'-tattim,  a  graceful  but  less  showy 
species  of  the  middle  country  of  tho  Southern  States  E. 
of  the  mountains.  In  the  higher  Northern  Rocky  Moun- 
tains is  a  peculiar  deciduous-leaved  species,  Jl.  albijloriun  ; 
in  Oregon,  R.  macrophyllum,  apparently  near  our  It.  max- 
imiini ;  in  California,  11.  Calif oruicum,  nearer  Jl.  Cataiobiente, 
but  taller,  and  with  more  showy  blossoms.  Tho  contrast 
in  the  size  attained  by  the  different  species  of  this  genus  is 
as  remarkable  as  its  geographical  range  is  extensive.  The 
arctic  It.  Lapponicum  is  but  a  few  inches  high,  while  R. 
l!<ili:*snnii  of  Ceylon  attains  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  with 
a  stem  over  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  useful  properties  of 
this  genus  are  few  and  unimportant;  the  Siberian  It.  cAry- 
mntiium,  however,  supplies  a  narcotic  sometimes  used 
medicinally.  Horticultu rally,  rhododendrons  play  a  more 
important  part.  Several  of  the  South  Asiatic  species  are 
conspicuous  inhabitants  of  our  conservatories,  tho  best 
suited  for  such  cultivation  being  11.  arboreum,  Jl.  Dal- 
lifitniir,  11.  arrfcntinm,  Jl.  JJodynont,  It.  Jtivaiticum,  and 
It.  janminlflot-nin.  Of  hardy  species,  tho  most  so  at  tho 
North  is  the  Siberian  R.  Dauriciiin,  with  small  deciduous 
leaves  and  rose-colored  flowers,  appearing  very  early  in 
the  spring.  But  to  the  patient  skill  of  tho  hybridizer  wo 
owe  a  race  of  hardy  rhododendrons  with  showy  flowers  and 
foliage,  and  of  greater  horticultural  value  than  any  of  the 
original  types.  These  hybrids,  tho  result  of  crossing  the 
Alleghany  Jt.  Catawbienee  with  tho  Eastern  Jl.  Ponticumf 
are  deservedly  more  generally  planted  than  any  other 
rhododendrons.  A  moisture-loving  plant  and  unable  to 
withstand  the  severe  summer  droughts  so  common  in 
many  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  and  not  thriving  in  soils  strongly 
impregnated  with  lime,  the  rhododendron  as  a  garden- 
plant  can  only  bo  successfully  cultivated  in  the  Atlantic 
States  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia.  To  develop  its 
greatest  beauty  the  rhododendron  should  bo  planted  in 
well-drained  peat  or  in  soil  largely  composed  of  decaying 
leaf-mould,  and  situations  should  be  selected  for  it  some- 
what protected  from  the  winter  sun,  the  greatest  enemy, 
with  the  summer  droughts,  to  all  evergreens  in  tho  U.  S. 
The  following  hybrid  varieties,  abundantly  tested  in  the 
Northern  Atlantic.  States,  can  be  confidently  recommended 
as  hardy  and  beautiful  garden-plants:  viz.  It.  Eccrcttia- 
num.  It.  ntHcttm,  Jl.  allttim  grandijlorum,  Jt.  purpurfum.  A'. 
yriutrlijlurunt.  It.  coriacem.  ('.  S.  S.\lu;i:.NT. 

Rhodora,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  ERICACC.E 
(which  sec). 

Rhombogaiioi'dea  [from  rhombim,  "a  four-sided 
figure,"  and  Cranotcfrajj  an  order  of  fishes  belonging  to  tho 


sub-class  (Janoidea  and  super-order  Hyoganoidea.  (See 
FIMI.I  The  skull  is  in  most  respects  like  that  of  tho  typ- 
ical fishes  ;  the  ptcrotic  is  simple  :  a  symplcetic  bone  is 
pre-ent;  tho  mandible  is  complex,  and  in  addition  to  the 
articular,  angular,  nnd  dentary  lionet  aeoronoid  and  opor 
cular  arc  developed;  the  maxillary  is  liml.cn  up  into  a 
number  of  pieces :  the  vertebras  are  opistliocielian — i'.  e. 
with  a  convex  articulating  surface  in  front  and  concave 
behind;  the  ,-rapnlar  arch  ha"  a  simple  internal  rartihrji 
nous  piece  >  the  coracoid)  connected  with  the  pectoral  fin, 
representing  the  three  bones  of  the  typical  osseous  fishes; 
tho  pectoral  member  ha",  in  addition  I"  the  aclinosts  sup- 
porting the  bones  of  tin-  i (oral  fin.  two  elements — tho 

metapterygium,  bounding  it  above,  and  the-  pro  OT  nn •-" 
ptcrygium,  bounding  it  below.  Tho  scales  are  generally 
rhomboid  and  covered  with  enamel.  The  order  includes 
a  number  of  ganoid  fishes  which  have  survived  from  tho 
•"in  period  to  tho  present  time,  being  represented  by 
the  living  Lepidostoidio  of  North  America.  TIIKO.  (iii.i.. 

Rhone,  a  department  of  France,  bordering  K.  on  tho 
Saone  and  Rhone,  compii  <-  an  aica  nf  IIH'.I'I  M|.  m.,  with 
670.247  inhabitants.  It  i-  mountainous,  covered  with  off- 
shoots of  the  Cevennes.  but  with  tho  exception  of  some 
very  fine  valleys  tho  soil  is  mediocre.  Copper,  iron,  and 
lead  are  found;  excellent  wine  i-  [ir'nlm-nd,  and  the  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  muslin  arc  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Of  59,001  children  of  school  age,  3079  received  no  school 
instruction  in  1857. 

Rhone,  the  ancient  Rlwdanut,  a  river  of  France. 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  Alps,  on  tho  western  side  of  St. 
Gothard,  flows  through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  crosses  the 
Jura  Mountains,  turns  at  Lyons,  where  it  receives  the 
Saone,  to  tho  S.,  and  falls,  641  miles  distant,  into  the  Med- 
iterranean, through  two  branches  which  form  the  island  of 
Camargue.  Its  lower  course  is  through  swampy  and  un- 
healthy districts,  but  its  whole  middle  one  leads  through 
beautiful  and  fertile  regions  producing  some  of  the  finest 
wines  of  France.  Throughout  it  is  very  rapid  and  its  navi- 
gation is  often  difficult,  but  it  has  been  made  highly  avail- 
able as  a  route  of  traflio  by  a  most  magnificent  system  of 
canals  which  accompany  it  and  connect  it  with  the  Seine, 
tho  Loire,  and  the  Rhine. 

Rhu'barb  [Fr.  rhabarbe],  A  well-known  and  val- 
uable drug,  being  tho  root  of  some  species  of  Jtketim  grow- 
ing in  China,  Chinese  Tartary,  and  Thibet.  A  good  deal 
of  uncertainty  still  obtains  as  to  the  exact  species  from 
which  different  specimens  of  rhubarb  are  derived.  In  tho 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  officinal  rhubarb  is  defined  as  the 
"root  of  Jl.  palmatum  nnd  other  species  of  Rheum."  A 
specimen  of  Rheum  was  obtained  through  French  mission- 
aries in  1867  and  sent  to  France,  where  it  flowered  at 
Montmorenci  in  1871.  It  seemed  to  correspond  in  all  re- 
pects  with  the  descriptions  of  tho  true  rhubarb-plant,  such 
as  they  arc,  and  the  root  was  apparently  identical  with  the 
Asiatic  rhubarb  of  commerce.  This  species  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Baiilon  under  the  name  of  Jt.  officinale,  and  is 
probably  one  source,  at  least,  of  rhubarb.  Rhubarb  has 
been  known  as  a  drug  from  a  remote  period.  It  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  by  land  from  China  to  tho  Levant  ports, 
whence  tho  name  "  Turkey  "  rhubarb,  or  was  shipped  direct- 
ly from  China  or  by  way  of  India,  whence  the  variety  called 
"  China,"  "  Canton,"  or  "  East  India"  rhubarb.  Later,  a 
direct  trade  between  Russia  and  China  was  established, 
and  under  supervision  of  tho  Russian  government  rhubarb 
was  transported  overland  through  Central  Asia  to  Russia. 
With  tho  establishment  of  this  commerce  the  trade  by  way 
of  tho  Levant  disappeared,  and  tho  name  Turkey  rhubarb 
came  to  bo  applied  to  that  imported  direct  to  Russia.  This 
Russian  or  Turkey  rhubarb  was  highly  esteemed  for  its 
unvarying  good  quality,  the  Russian  officials  exercising 
tho  utmost  strictness  in  their  inspection  of  the  rhubarb 
brought  for  exportation.  But  in  1863,  from  the  depressing 
influence  on  trade  caused  by  the  opening  of  a  number  of 
ports  in  tho  N.  of  China,  the  Russian  rhubarb  office  was 
abolished,  and  tho  old  fino  quality  of  Turkey  rhubarb  no 
longer  exists.  Chinese  rhubarb  is  now  shipped  direct 
from  China.  Certain  species  of  rhubarb  are  also  culti- 
vated in  England  and  Europe — namely,  R.  Jthapontifnm, 
It.  vndulatum,  and  Jt.  compaction — but  the  roots  are  differ- 
ent from  those  of  Asiatic  rhubarb,  and  have  not  come  into 
general  use  as  a  drug.  Chinese  rhubarb  is  in  variously- 
shaped  pieces,  evidently  cut  and  trimmed  from  a  massive 
root.  Many  pieces  have  a  hole  through  them,  pierced  for 
tho  passage  of  a  string  by  which  to  hang  up  the  pieces  for 
drying.  Tho  color  is  a  rusty  brown,  and  the  texture  is 
finely  veined  and  marbled.  Rhubarb  has  a  peculiar  smell, 
and  a  disagreeable,  bitter,  and  astringent  taste.  A  bit  of 
the  root  if  chewed  feels  gritty,  from  the  presence  of  crys- 
tals of  calcium  oxalate.  The  composition  of  rhubarb  is 
complex,  and  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  worked  out ;  it 
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contains,  among  other  things,  a  variety  of  tannic  acid.  In 
small  dose  rhubarb  behaves  as  a  stomachic  bitter,  but  in 
larger  quantities  is  an  active  purge,  producing  liquid  mu- 
cous evacuations.  By  reason  of  the  tannin  it  contains  it 
is  also  secondarily  astringent.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stomachic  and  a  laxative  or  purge,  and  is  especially  use- 
ful in  summer  diarrhoeas  from  relaxation  of  the  bowels  or 
improper  diet.  The  pharmaceutical  preparations  arc  very 
numerous.  Among  the  most  commonly  used  is  the  spiced 
or  aromatic  st/ntp,  which  is  a  tincture  of  rhubarb,  cloves, 
cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  diluted  with  six  times  its  measure 
of  syrup.  The  proportion  of  rhubarb  is  small,  the  prepa- 
ration being  intended  as  an  aromatic  astringent  stomachic 
in  the  bowel  complaints  of  children.  Warner's  gout  cordial 
is  a  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  senna,  coriander,  fennel, 
liquorice,  and  raisins.  EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Khumb  [Fr.  rumb].  In  navigation,  the  track  of  a  ship 
Bailing  on  a  given  course  is  called  a  rhumb.  A  rhumb-line 
cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  same  angle,  and  when  this 
angle  is  acute  the  rhumb  is  a  species  of  spherical  spiral, 
continually  approaching  the  pole,  but  reaching  it  only 
after  an  infinite  number  of  turns.  The  angle  under  which 
a  rhumb-lino  cuts  any  meridian  is  called  the  anylc  of  the 
r Jut m l>,  and  the  angle  that  it  makes  with  the  prime  vertical 
at  any  point  is  called  the  complement  of  the  rhumb.  The 
projection  of  a  rhumb  on  the  plane  of  the  equator  is  a  log- 
arithmic spiral,  and  the  rhumb  itself  is  the  game  as  the 
LOXODROMIC  CURVE  (which  see).  W.  G.  PECK. 

Ithiis,  the  botanic  name  of  the  sumach,  a  genus  of  the 
Anacardiaceas  or  cashew  family,  includes  not  only  the 
common  sumach  of  the  U.  S.  (four  species),  but  the  dog- 
wood (R.  venenata)  and  the  poison-ivy  (ft.  toxicodcndron). 
Rhyme  [properly  Rime;  Ang.-Sax.  rim,  "number"] 
is  a  certain  agreement  in  the  sound  of  strong  syllables, 
which,  next  to  accent,  is  the  most  important  regulator  of 
English  verse,  and  without  it  it  would  be  difficult  to  indi- 
cate the  metre  in  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  versifica- 
tion, except  in  an  inferior  degree  by  the  use  of  non-metric 
expedients,  such  as  punctuation  and  the  restriction  of  an 
idea  to  each  line.  Rhyme  enables  the  audience  to  dis- 
tribute rhythmic  discourse  into  lines  and  stanzas,  and  it 
is  the  chief  guide  of  the  listener  through  examples  like 
Pope's  Ode  ou  St.  Cecilia'*  Day,  Dryden's  Alexander's 
Feast,  the  Passions  of  Collins,  or  stanzas  such  as — 
"  O  Sorrow ! 

Why  dost  borrow 
The  lustrous  passion  from  a  falcon-eye?— 

To  give  the  glow-worm  light? 

Or,  on  a  moonless  night, 

To  tinge,  on  siren  shores,  the  salt  sea-spray?" — Keats, 
While  the  metre  of  Virgil's  hexameter  becomes  evident 
before  half  a  dozen  lines  are  heard,  the  heroics  of  Milton 
or  of  Thomson  cannot  be  thus  recognized,  and  in  some 
passages  wo  may  alter  successions  of  a  dozen  lines  without 
offending  the  ear  of  the  listener,  as  in  Milton's 

"Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit  of 
That  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste  brought 
Death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe,  with 
Loss  of  Eden,"  etc., 
or 

"  Whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  world, 
And  all  our  woe,  with  loss  of  Kden  till 
One  greater  Man  restore  us  and  regain 
The  blissful  seat,"  .  .  . 

the  limping  parts  of  which  are  not  due  to  the  unauthorized 
division,  but  to  the  original,  which  has  three  strong  syl- 
lables ("taste  brought  death")  followed  by  three  weak 
ones  ("  into  the"). 

In  relation  to  rhyme,  alliteration  is  a  consonant  identity 
with  a  vowel  difference,  the  latter  in  a  strong  syllable,  as 
in  "means — veins,"  "terrible — horrible;"  it  is  also  aeon- 
sonant  and  vowel  identity  in  weak  syllables,  as  in  the  lines 
of  Keats — 

"  Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew-berries,  .  .  . 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow's  mysteries;"  .  .  . 

or  of  a  strong  ending  with  a  weak  one,  as  in  Bryant's  as- 
sociation of  "spring"  with  "  wel'coming."  Assonance  is 
an  identity  of  sound,  as  in  "  told — toll'd ;"  or  a  vowel 
agreement  in  strong  syllables,  with  a  consonant  difference, 
as  in  "drawn — scorn,"  ** voice — noise." 

Rhymes  are  strong  syllables  which  arc  unlike  before  the 
vowel  and  alike  in  the  vowel,  and  in  any  consonants  or 
weak  syllables  which  may  follow  it, as  in  "owe — hoe — go/' 
"rose — grows,"  "hour — power"  (both  of  which  are  dis- 
syllabic) ;  ''  lightness — brightness,"  "  pli'ableness — rcli'- 
ablcncss."  Pairs  like  "rough — plough,"  "privacy — eye" 
(Keats),  are  without  phonetic  resemblance,  "  Again  " 
may  rhyme  with  "men  "and  "'pain,"  and  "said"  with 
"head"  and  "paid,"  but  such  changes  arc  inadmissible 
when  they  suggest  a  different  word,  as  in  saying  "  wind  " 
(a  twist)  for  "wind,"  which  is  worse  than  "hos"  for 


"horse"  (as  rhymed  with  "cross"  by  Bloomfield),  be- 
cause there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  different  word,  as  thero 
is  in 

"So  with  resistless  haste  the  wounded  ship 

Scuds  from  pursuing  waves  along  the  deep." — Falconer. 
"By  art,  the  pilot  through  the  boiling  deep, 

And  howling  tempest,  steers  the  fearless  ship." — Pope. 
A  writer  in  Scribner's  Monthly  (July,   1873,  p.  332)  uses 
"  wind  "  correctly — 

"So'  too  our  own  nests  arc  toss'd, 

Ruthless,  by  the  wreaking  wind, 
When,  with  stiffening  winter's  frost, 

Woods  we  dwelt  in,  green,  are  thinn'd."  .  .  . 
Barham  says  truly,  in  genuine  rhyme,  that,  "A  fastidious 
car 

Will  be  more  or  less  always  annoy'd  with  you,  when  you 
Insert  any  rhyme  that's  not  perfectly  genuine  ;"  .  .  . 

and  the  present  tendency  is  against  such  pairs  as  "howl — 
soul"  (Wordsworth),  "height — weight"  (Dry  den)  ^  "bliss 
— quits  "  ( Gowper),  "  really — freely  "  (Emerson) t  "  snores — 
nose"  (Alex.  Smith). 

The  collected  poems  of  Sir  William  Jon.es  were  pub- 
lished in  1772,  and  according  to  Felix  Ago  (Rhymes  of  the 
Poets,  Philadelphia,  1808)  in  three  of  his  poems,  extend- 
ing to  5.S8  lines,  the  rhymes  are  perfect;  his  Seven  Foun- 
tains, of  542  lines,  has  the  single  exceptional  rhyme  of 
" afford — lord;"  and  the  Palace  of  Forttinet  of  506  lines, 
has  only  "  shone — sun,"  and  "  stood — blood."  Strict 
rhyming  accuracy  is  not  to  be  expected  in  translations, 
and  in  humorous  verse  the  effect  is  often  heightened  by 
eccentric  rhymes.  The  troubadours  and  minnesingers 
brought  rhyming  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  the 
modern  Persians  excel  in  the  art.  S.  S.  HALDKMAV. 

Rhy'mer  (THOMAS),  The,  the  name  by  which  tho 
earliest  poet  of  Scotland  is  usually  mentioned.  Thero  is 
reason  to  believe  that  his  real  name  was  Thomas  Lear- 
mount,  of  Ercildoune,  Berwick  co.,  who  nourished  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I  If.  (circa  1283),  whose  death  ho  is 
said  to  have  foretold.  Ho  was  popularly  believed  to  bo 
possessed  of  magical  powers  derived  from  the  queen  of  tho 
fairies,  who  had  carried  him  away  in  childhood  and  kept 
him  in  Fairyland  seven  years,  after  which  ho  was  per- 
mitted to  come  back  to  earth  on  condition  of  returning  to 
his  mistress  when  summoned  by  the  appearance  in  the  vil- 
lage of  a  hart  and  doc,  which,  of  course,  is  related  to  have 
occurred.  The  ballads  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  were  long 
preserved  by  memory,  the  earliest  edition  bearing  dato 
1603. 

Rhynchocepha'lia  [Or.  pu'yxoe,  "'beak/'  and  Kc<£a\7j, 
"head"],  an  order  of  reptiles,  first  recognized  by  Dr. 
Giinthcr,  distinguished,  in  common  with  the  crocodil- 
ians,  from  tho  saurians  or  lizards  by  the  quadrate  bono 
being  firmly  and  immovably  united  with  the  cranial 
bones  (omsthotic,  prootic,  and  jugal).  The  temporal  region 
has  two  Horizontal  bars;  the  ali-  and  orbito-sphcnoid  ap- 
paratus are  in  part  cartilaginous ;  the  maxillarics  aro 
united  by  suture  with  tho  palatine  bones ;  premaxillary  is 
divided;  the  mandible  has  its  rami  united  by  a  fibrous 
ligament;  the  vertebras  arc  amphiceclian — i.  e.  concave  or 
flat  before  and  behind ;  the  sacrum  composed  of  two  ver- 
tebrae ;  tho  limbs  aro  adapted  for  walking,  and  typical  in 
structure;  the  clavicles,  epistcrnum,  and  xiphistcrnum 
present  and  united ;  no  copulatory  organs  are  developed  ; 
the  anus  has  a  transverse  cleft.  The  typical  genus  of  this 
order  ($phenodont  Gray,  If  after  ia,  Gray,  and  Ithyncko- 
cephalite,  Owen)  has  a  singular  external  resemblance  to 
certain  lizards,  especially  to  those  of  the  family  Agamida>, 
but  its  structural  characters  are  eminently  different  from 
those  of  the  forms  simulated  and  from  all  other  lizards. 
The  only  known  existing  species  (fiphcnodon  pitnetatna)  is 
found  in  New  Zealand.  Informer  geological  epochs, how- 
ever, the  order  seems  to  have  been  well  represented  by 
species  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe.  Remains  of  ex- 
tinct reptiles  found  in  the  Carboniferous  and  Triassic  beds 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  America,  have  been  identified  by 
Prof.  Copo  as  belonging  to  this  order,  although  by  Prof. 
Huxley  some  of  them  had  been  referred  to  the  order  of 
saurians.  THEODORE  GILL. 

Rhynchops'inre  [from  rynchops;  Gr.  pu'yx0^  "beak," 
and  i^,  "  face  "],  a  sub-family  of  Laridse,  peculiar  in  hav- 
ing the  lower  mandible  longer  than  tho  upper;  both  tho 
mandibles  are  much  compressed,  and  the  cutting  edges  aro 
rapidly  contracted  toward  the  nasal  region,  whence  they 
arc  parallel  to  the  extremity,  presenting  trenchant  edges; 
in  other  respects  the  form  is  similar  to  that  exhibited  by 
the  terns  (Sternime),  and  is  naturally  associated  with  that 
group  in  contradistinction  to  the  Larintc  and  Lcstridinu*. 
The  species  arc  known  under  the  English  names  cutwater 
and  black  skimmer;  but  three  species  aro  known,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  single  genus  Rynchop* :  one  of  these 
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(11.  niym)  occurs  along  the  eastern  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica ;  another  (It.  nlliinillin]  in  India:  and  a  third  (It. 
Aamrottrit)  is  based  upon  specimens  found  in  the 
Red  Sea.  The  American  species  is  quite  abundant 
along  the  Southern  coast,  and  is  subject  to  considerable 
variation.  Us  note  has  a  characteristic  deep  guttural  in- 
tonation. It  also  differs  from  its  allies,  the  terns,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Coues,  in  associating  in  truo  flocks,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  gathering  of  the  terns  and  gulls.  Ill  the 
daytime  it  is  wont  to  rcpo-e.  <,n  ,-andbars.  It  is  supposed 
to  feed  by  skimming  over  the  surface  of  tho  water  witb  the 
bill  open  and  tho  lower  mandible  in  tho  water,  but  this  re- 
quires confirmation.  THEODORE  (MIL. 

Rhythm,  in  music  [Or.  pu«nd«,  "measure"  or  "pro- 
portion "|.  such  an  arrangement  or  grouping  of  notes  and 
mc.i-iirns  as  gives  to  the  car  a  sense  of  relative  proportion 
and  conduces  to  the  development  of  sentiment  and  beauty. 
The  first  or  elementary  stage  of  rhythm — v-4z.  the  arrange- 
ment of  notes  in  measures  or  bars — has  already  received 
attention  under  the  head  of  MEASURE,  to  which  article  the 
reader  is  referred.  Musical  notes  when  thus  grouped  into 
form  and  measure  may  possess  a  certain  degree  of  mean- 
ing and  connection  ;  but  neither  melody  nor  harmony  can 
give  adequate,  expression  to  musical  sentiment  and  feeling 
without  a  further  grouping  into  portions  equal  to  each 
other  and  marked  by  accent.  This  constitutes  a  higher 
kind  of  rhythm,  to  which  tho  name  of  "  compound  rhythm  " 
is  sometimes  given.  Almost  any  succession  of  musical 
sounds  will  win  attention  and  interest  when  the  car  rec- 
ognizes at  certain  intervals  the  pulsations  of  accent  and 
the  indications  of  a  regular  rhythmical  division.  A  series 
of  sounds  wit lunit  these  periodical  divisions,  with  their  ne- 
cessary cadences,  would  be  as  difficult  to  comprehend  as  a 
series  of  words  without  clauses,  sentences,  periods,  and 
grammatical  connection.  In  all  regular  compositions, 
therefore,  we  find  an  orderly  succession  of  periods,  formed 
of  groups  of  two,  four,  eight,  or  more  measures,  as  the 
case  may  be,  \vith  subdivisions  into  phrases,  strains,  or 
clauses.  Of  these  periods,  those  consisting  of  four  or 
eight  bars  are  tho  most  simple  and  agreeable  to  the  ear. 
Periods  of  three,  six,  or  nine  bars  are  also  in  use,  but  those 
consisting  of  five  or  seven  are  irregular  and  less  satisfac- 
tory. In  the  use  of  terms  to  designate  those  divisions  there 
is  great  diversity  among  musical  theorists,  and  much  ob- 
scurity in  their  definitions.  In  tho  present  article  we  use 
the  term  "  period  "  as  denoting  one  of  those  larger  sym- 
metrical divisions  which  contains  within  itself  the  full 
expression  of  some  musical  sentiment.  Such  periods  may 
terminate  with  cadences  of  various  kinds,  but  the  closing 
period  must  always  end  with  tho  perfect  final  cadence.  A 
period,  as  already  said,  is  susceptible  of  division  into  sev- 
eral parts  or  members.  Thus,  a  period  of  eight  bars  is 
readily  divisible  into  two  "phrases"  or  "strains,"  and 
each  of  these  phrases  also  admits  of  division  into  two 
"clauses."  A  period  of  six  bars  may  bo  similarly  divided 
either  into  two  or  three  portions,  and  each  of  these  por- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  a  phrase  or  a  clause.  The  chief 
difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  period  lies  in  tho  ca- 
dence. This  should  bo  less  conclusive  in  the  phrase  than 
in  tho  period,  even  though  formed  of  the  same  chords. 
The  term  "  section  "  is  applied  to  those  still  larger  divis- 
ions which  comprehend  several  periods.  In  many  cases 
it  is  not  easy  to  define  tho  boundaries  of  theso  several 
divisions  of  section,  period,  and  phrase.  Sometimes  a 
shortened  or  .lengthened  period  occurs  which  breaks  in 
upon  tho  uniformity  of  the  movement;  sometimes  also 
periods  overlap  each  other,  as  when  a  now  one  commences 
before  the  former  one  has  terminated ;  and  in  numerous 
cases  periods  and  phrases  are  broken  up  into  irregular 
forms  for  tho  production  of  special  effects,  thereby  sus- 
pending for  a  time  all  regard  to  rhythmical  symmetry. 
Notwithstanding  these  irregularities,  which  occur  oven  in 
the  highest  works  of  art,  the  study  of  rhythm  is  of  essen- 
tial importance  as  the  foundation  of  all  regularity  and 
excellence  in  musical  composition.  WILLIAM  STAUXTOX. 

Rhythm  [Gr.  pi>iV»c,  "measured  motion  or  time"], 
according  to  Cicero,  "is  that,  in  all  voices  and  sounds, 
whii-h  causes  impressions,  and  which  wo  can  measure  by 
equal  intervals."  In  prosody  rhythm  marks  out  tho  feet 
which  constitute  metre,  and  tho  term  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  verse,  music,  dancing,  and  tho  movements  of  ma- 
chinery, whether  affecting  tho  ear  or  the  eye :  and  the  term 
is  often  used  to  indicate  tho  more  regular  kinds  of  prose. 
In  music  and  in  verso  rhythm  divides  the  measures  into 
binary  or  triple  parts,  with  a  recurrence  of  accent  accord- 
ing to  this  division  ;  but  in  verso  a  mixed  binary  and  triple 
rhythm  is  more  common  than  in  music.  When  the  succes- 
sive ticks  of  a  clock  are  not  quite  alike  in  sound  or  in  length 
(that  is,  when  the  clock  is  not  in  beat)  tho  effect  is  rhythmic, 
but  when  they  aro  alike  they  produce  monotony,  which  is 
not  rhythm.  S.  S.  HALDEMAX. 


Rhytina.     Sec  RIIYTIXID*:. 

Rhytin'idae  [Ithyttna,  a  generic  name  from  purit, 
"  wrinkle  "],  a  family  of  mammals  formed  for  the  reception 
of  a  upecies  belonging  to  the  order  of  Sircnia.  now  extinct, 
but  abundant  up  to  the  latter  halt  of  the  last  century.  The 
form  was  1i>h  like,  with  a  small  head  and  a  horizontal 
forked  tail;  the  vertebno,  except  the  terminal,  were  dc- 
1  and  provided  with  transverse  prow  yes;  in  tho 
skull  the  intermaxillary  bones  were  produced  at  the  apices, 
and  the  edge  simulated  incisi\e  teeth:  true  teeth  were 
entirely  absent,  iiianilucation  being  effected  by  the  very 
large  corneous  plate  on  the  palate,  and  by  another  opposite 
it  ami  covering  the  very  large  and  elnnirated  Bjmpkyiil  of 
the  lower  jaw  :  in  this  respect  this  form  differed  from  all 
other  known  types  of  tho  order.  The  history  of  the  only 
known  species  (ItliylSuit  Imrcnli*)  is  peculiar.  It  was  di.- 
oovored  about  1741  by  the  Russian  naturalist  Stcllcr  on  an 
i.-huul  in  Bchring's.  Strait,  on  which  he  and  some  sailors 
were  shipwrecked,  and  tho  castaways  depended  chiully 
upon  these  animals  for  food.  At  that  time  they  were  very 
abundant,  and  for  some  time  continued  to  bo  so,  and  wero 
killed  in  large  numbers  by  the  adventurers  who  visited  tho 
islands  in  search  especially  of  sea-otters.  In  KfiS,  how- 
over,  tho  last  known  specimen  was  killed.  Stcller  pub- 
lished quite  a  detailed  account  of  the  animal  in  I7ol,  and 
gave  a  figure  of  the  external  form.  It  lias  recently  been 
tho  subject  of  a  number  of  elaborate  investigations,  es- 
pecially by  Dr.  J.  F.  Hrandt  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  hag 
published  a  number  of  contributions,  two  of  which  uro 
considerable  volumes,  illustrated  by  numerous  plates.  The 
animal  reached  a  length  of  about  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four  feet,  being  thus  much  larger  than  tho  species  of  tho 
allied  forms  Jlalicoriilic  and  Triohcchidic  or  Manatid;c. 
Like  other  members  of  tho  family,  it  was  herbivorous  and 
fed  in  great  part  on  algte.  THEODORK  GILL. 

Iliad,  or  Kiynil,  city  of  Arabia,  capital  of  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Wahabees,  in  lat.  24°  38'  N.,  Ion.  46°  41'  E.,  in 
a  largo  plain,  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  varying  from  20  to  30 
feet  in  height,  and  is  surrounded  by  well-cultivated  fields 
and  gardens.  The  most  prominent  buildings  are  the  palace 
of  the  sultan  and  the  great  mosque,  forming  the  two  sides 
of  the  principal  public  square,  the  market-place  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  city.  After  the  destruction  of  Deraych 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1818,  Riad  became  the  capital  of 
the  Wahabees,  and  is  furthermore  important  as  a  station 
on  the  route  of  pilgrims  from  Persia  to  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. P.  estimated  at  40,000. 

Rial!  (Sir  PHIXEHAS),  b.  in  England  about  1775;  en- 
tered tho  British  army  as  ensign  1794;  became  brevet 
lieutenant-colonel  1800;  commanded  a  brigade  in  tho  West 
Indies  1808-10;  became  major-general  1813;  commanded 
on  the  Niagara  frontier  at  the  battles  of  Chippewa  nnd 
Lundy's  Lane  1814;  became  governor  of  Granada  in  1818, 
and  was  promoted  to  full  general  1841.  D.  in  Paris  Nov. 

10,  1851. 

Riazan',  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded  N. 
by  the  government  of  Moscow,  comprises  an  area  of  16,253 
sq.  m.,  with  1,477,433  inhabitants.  N.  of  tho  Oka  the 
country  is  low  and  fiat,  and  tho  soil  generally  sandy  and 
little  productive;  tho  southern  part  is  higher,  more  diver- 
sified, and  fertile.  Wheat,  rye,  nops,  hemp,  and  fruits  aro 
? reduced.  Cattle  and  a  fine  breed  of  horses  aro  reared, 
ron  ore  abounds,  but  mining  or  any  other  kind  of  in- 
dustry than  agriculture  is  not  carried  on  with  energy. 

Riazan,  town  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same  name,  on  tho  Trubesh,  an  affluent  of 
the  Oka,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  has  many  educational 
institutions,  and  carries  on  an  important  trade  in  grain. 
The  city  received  its  present  name  in  1777  from  Catharine 

11.  In  its  vicinity  is  tho  village  of  Grishina.  with  a  large 
steel  factory  in  which  knives,  scissors,  surgical  instruments, 
and  mechanics'  tools  aro  produced  in  considerable  quantity 
and  of  good  quality.    P.  22,279. 

Ribaut'  (JEAN),  b.  probably  at  Dieppe,  France,  about 
1520  ;  was  bred  to  the  sea,  and,  being  a  staunch  Protestant, 
was  selected  by  Admiral  Coligny  as  leader  of  tho  colony  ho 

Proposed  to  establish  in  North  America  ;  sailed  from  Havre 
'ob.  18,  1562,  in  two  vessels,  with  a  band  of  veteran  sol- 
diers and  several  young  nobles ;  landed  May  1  at  the  mouth 
of  St.  John's  River,  Fla.,  called  by  him  "  river  of  May ;"  set 
up  a  pillar  with  the  arms  of  Franco ;  sailed  northward,  giv- 
ing the  names  of  .the  rivers  of  Franco  to  tho  streams  he  dis- 
covered ;  entered  Port  Royal  harbor  May  27 ;  built  there  a 
block  house,  which  he  called  Fort  Charles ;  left  twenty-six 
colonists,  and  returned  to  France  to  report  progress  and 
send  reinforcements,  but  the  distracted  state  of  affairs  in 
France  prevented  aid  being  sent,  and  the  survivors  of  tho 
colony,  after  nearly  perishing  by  starvation,  wero  picked 
up  at  sea  by  an  English  vessel.  A  new  expedition  under 
Rene  de  Laudonnicre  having  founded  a  settlement  called 
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Fort  Caroline  on  the  river  of  May  in  1561,  Ribaut  was 
commissioned  governor  of  the  colony,  and  sailed  from 
Dieppe  May  22,  1565,  with  seven  vessels  and  300  men; 
landed  at  Fort  Caroline  Aug.  28;  had  to  flee  with  his  ves- 
sels Sept.  4  from  a  Spanish  fleet  of  five  vessels  under  Me- 
nendez  de  Avila,  who  had  established  a  colony  at  St.  Au- 
gustine; sailed  to  attack  the  Spaniards,  but  had  his  squad- 
ron wrecked  by  a  tempest  near  Capo  Canaveral ;  set  out 
by  land  with  500  men  to  return  to  the  fort,  but  was  inter- 
cepted by  Menendcz,  induced  to  surrender  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  put  to  death  with  most  of  his  companions  early 
in  Oct.,  1565.  The  settlement  at  Fort  Caroline  had  been 
previously  attacked  by  Menendez,  and  most  of  its  inhab- 
itants suffered  a  like  fate,  though  two  vessels  escaped,  one 
being  commanded  by  a  son  of  Ribaut.  The  news  of  this 
massacre  created  great  excitement  in  France,  and  it  wag 
partially  avenged  two  years  later  by  Dominique  de  Gour- 
gucs,  who  in  turn  surprised  the  Spanish  fort  in  Florida 
and  massacred  the  settlers.  A  curious  account  of  Ribaut's 
first  voyage  was  published  in  English  May  30,  1563,  in  a 
pamphlet  of  42  pages,  now  very  rare,  entitled  The  Whole 
and  True  J)iscoverye  of  Terra  Florida,  etc.,  translated  from 
the  French  of  Ribaut.  (See  also  French's  Historical  Col- 
U-ctiuns  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  Parkman's  Pioneers 
of  France  in  the  New  World  (1868).) 

Rib'bon  [Fr.  rutan],  n  narrow  band  of  woven  silk, 
used  chiefly  as  an  ornament  of  female  attire.  Though 
employed  in  many  nations  from  remote  antiquity,  the 
manufacture  of  ribbons  as  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce dates  only  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has 
flourished  chiefly  in  France,  the  cities  of  Tours,  Lyons, 
and  Avignon  being  largely  engaged  therein.  At  the  pres- 
ejit  time  the  chief  seats  of  the  ribbon  manufacture  are  St. 
Kticnne,  France,  Bale,  Switzerland,  Crefeld  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  and  Coventry  in  England.  The  French  articles 
have  an  admitted  superiority,  owing  to  the  employment 
of  hand-looms  instead  of  power-looms. 

Ribbon-Fish,  a  name  given  to  various  fishes,  chiefly 
belonging  to  the  family  Trachypteridaj.  They  are  so 
called  on  account  of  their  much  compressed,  elongated, 
and  band-like  bodies.  (See  TRACHYPTERID.E.) 

Ribbon-Worms,  an  English  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  species  of  the  family  Nemertidx,  belonging  to  the 
order  TURBELLARIA  (which  see). 

Ribcaiivillc'  [(icr.  BappolUtctiltr],  town  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  province  of  Elsass,  manufactures  spirits,  pa- 
per, leather,  dycstufi's,  and  dress  articles,  and  is  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  wines.  P.  7181. 

Ribe'ra,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Girgenti,  on  an 
elevated  plateau  about  4  miles  from  the  sea.  The  district 
is  extremely  fertile,  abounding  in  rice  and  other  grains,  in 
vines  and  choice  fruits,  and  in  rare  plants  interesting  to 
the  botanist,  but  miasma  prevails  extensively.  The  in- 
habitants are  distinguished  for  their  daring  character. 
P.  7200. 

Ribera  (Jos£).    See  SPAGNOLETTO. 

Ribs  [Ang.-Sax.  rib].  The  ribs  are  the  curved  bones 
which  form  the  lateral  framework  of  the  thorax  or  chest. 
They  serve  as  substantial  points  of  attachment  for  the 
thoracic  muscles,  which  perform  the  respiratory  motions, 
and  by  their  resistance  and  elasticity  protect  the  lungs, 
heart,  and  great  vessels  from  external  violence  and  injury. 
The  ribs,  in  man,  are  usually  twenty-four  in  number, 
twelve  on  each  side,  but  may  be  one  or  two  more  or  less  in 
exceptional  cases.  They  are  articulated  to  the  spine  be- 
hind, but  in  front  only  the  upper  seven  are  connected  with 
the  sternum  or  breast-bone  by  intervening  costal  cartilages. 
Of  the  remaining  five,  three  connect  with  the  cartilage 
of  the  seventh,  while  the  lower  two  are  unattached  and 
termed  free  or  floating  ribs.  The  ribs  are  clastic,  and  be- 
ing articulated  in  front  and  behind  move  freely  upward 
and  outward  in  inspiration,  and  reversely  downward  and 
inward  in  expiration.  The  ribs,  like  other  bones,  may  be 
inflamed  and  thickened  from  contusion  or  from  blood  dis- 
ease; they  are  often  distorted  by  collapse  of  a  part  or 
whole  of  a  lung  and  external  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
chief  injuries  to  the  ribs  are  separation  from  their  attach- 
ments to  the  spine  or  sternum,  and  fracture.  The  frac- 
tured rib  is  detected  by  local  crepitation  of  the  fragments 
in  respiratory  movement,  and  by  the  severe  local  "stitch" 
or  pain  it  gives  the  patient.  The  treatment  consists  in 
application  of  a  firm  bandage  or  broad  adhesive  band 
around  the  body  to  suspend  thoracic  movement  until  the 
rib  is  united;  respiration  meanwhile  is  conducted  chiefly 
by  motion  of  the  diaphragm.  In  advanced  age  and  in 
rickets  the  cartilages  may  be  ossified,  the  ribs  become 
"  fixed  "  or  rigid,  and  lead  to  secondary  lung  disease — em- 
physema. 
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Ricar'do  (DAVID),  b.  of  Jewish  parentage  in  London 
Apr.  19,  1772.  His  father,  a  native  of  Holland,  came  to 
England,  and  as  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange  gained 
a  fortune.  The  son  was  a  partner  with  his  father  till  in 
1793  he  embraced  the  Christian  faith  and  formed  a  mar- 
riage connection  contrary  to  his  father's  wishes,  which 
caused  the  partnership  to  be  dissolved.  Through  the  aid 
of  other  members  of  the  stock  exchange  the  younger  Ri- 
cardo  started  in  business  by  himself,  and  succeeded  in  a 
few  years  in  securing  an  independent  fortune.  He  then 
gave  his  time  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  geology,  and  was  active  in  scouring  the 
organization  of  the  London  Geological  Society.  In  1809 
he  published  a  tract  entitled  The  Iliijli  Price  of  Ilnllioti  n 
Proof  of  the  Depreciation  of  Hank-note* :  in  1817  pub- 
lished his  most  important  work,  on  The  Principles  of  po- 
litical Economy  and  Taxation.  Its  leading  fcutiirc  was  :l 
theory  of  rent,  which,  though  embodying  ideas  before  an- 
nounced by  others,  was  received  by  the  public  as  a  new 
and  important  theory,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  Malthus  on  population,  then  much  discussed. 
(Sec  RENT.)  He  subsequently  became  a  member  of  Par- 
liament, where  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussion 
of  economic  questions.  D.  at  his  home  in  Gatscomb  Park, 
Gloucestershire,  Sept.  11,  1823.  A  collection  of  his  works, 
edited  by  J.  R.  McCulloch,  was  published  in  1846. 

A.  L.  CHAPIX. 

Ricarees.     Sec  RICKAUEES. 

Rica'soli  (BETTIXO),  BAROX,  b.  in  Florence  Mar.  9, 
1809,  of  an  old  noble  Florentine  family;  promoted  liberal 
reforms  in  Tuscany  in  18-17  by  signing  an  address  to  the 
grand  duke,  and  founded  the  journal  La  Patria  ;  was  sent 
as  minister  to  the  court  of  Carlo  Alberto,  and  there  urged 
the  union  of  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  the  pope  against  the 
Austrians ;  in  Dec.,  1847,  was  chosen  gonfalonicrc  Of  Flor- 
ence; was  then  elected  to  the  Tuscan  Parliament,  and  a 
place  in  the  ministry  was  offered  him,  but  as  the  grand 
duke  had  turned  against  the  democratic  movement,  he  de- 
clined it.  Under  the  dictatorship  of  Guerrazzi  he  held 
himself  aloof  from  public  affairs.  After  the  defeat  of  No- 
vara,  hoping  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  Austrians  into 
Tuscany,  he  took  the  initiative  in  recalling  the  grand  duke, 
but  when  the  latter  withdrew  the  constitution,  Ricasoli  re- 
tired from  the  court  to  his  castle  of  Brolio,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  estates.  In  1859 
he  again  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Tuscan  liberal 
movement,  and  doubtless  aided  essentially  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  grand  duke,  and,  as  head  of  the  provisory  govern- 
ment, in  the  union  of  Tuscany  with  Piedmont.  This  being 
accomplished,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  Tus- 
cany, an  oflicc  which  he  held  till  Mar.,  1861.  The  city  of 
Florence  elected  him  deputy  to  the  Italian  Parliament,  and 
after  the  death  of  Cavour  he  became  president  of  the  coun- 
cil in  the  new  ministry  which  was  afterward  overthrown 
by  the  opposition  of  Rattazzi.  In  1866,  when  General 
La  Marmora  was  about  to  take  the  field,  Baron  Ricasoli 
returned  to  power  and  resumed  the  direction  of  public  af- 
fairs, in  which  position  he  maintained  himself  until  again 
overthrown  by  the  Rattazzi  party.  Since  then  he  has 
taken  no  active  part  in  politics.  The  journal  La  Nazione, 
published  in  Florence,  is  the  special  organ  of  Ricasoli  and 
of  his  political  friends. 

Ricaut  (Sir  PAUL).     See  RYCACT. 

Ric'ci  (MATTEO),  b.  at  Macerata,  Italy,.0ct.  6,1552; 
studied  law  at  Rome;  entered  the  society  of  Jesus  1571  ; 
went  to  India  as  secretary  of  Father  Valignan,  inspector- 
general  of  the  Eastern  missions,  1577:  was  soon  afterward 
appointed  to  found  a  Jesuit  mission  in  China ;  studied 
Chinese  several  years  at  Macao  ;  obtained  permission  to 
settle  with  his  companions  at  Tchao-king-fu  15SIJ;  quickly 
perceived  the  necessity  of  adapting  his  teachings  to  the 
condition  and  tastes  of  the  Chinese ;  published  a  Mop  of 
the  World  in  Chinese,  and  a  small  Catechism  containing 
only  the  elementary  principles  of  Christianity ;  gained  a 
high  position  among  the  Chinese  literati,  whose  distinctive 
dress  he  was  at  last  permitted  to  assume ;  set  out  for  Peking 
in  the  train  of  a  mandarin ;  was  turned  back  from  Nan- 
king;  composed  an  Art  of  Memory  and  a  Dialogue  of 
Friendship,  which  so  pleased  the  Chinese  that  he  was  at 
last  permitted  to  visit  Peking,  but,  being  unable  to  gain  an 
interview  with  the  emperor,  settled  at  Nanking,  the  second 
city  of  the  empire.  In  1600  he  again  went  to  Peking;  was 
allowed  to  remain  :  built  a  church,  and  acquired  great  in- 
fluence over  the  emperor  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  other  sciences,  and  caused  the  establish- 
ment of  missions  in  the  principal  cities  of  China.  I).  at 
Peking  May  11,  1610.  His  Memoires  were  published  by 
Father  Trigault  (1615). 

Ric'cia,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Campo- 
basso,  on  a  rocky  hill  about  25  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Ben- 


RICCIARDI— RICE. 


evcnto.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  torrent  Sucida, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  ca-tle,  tlu:  abode  of  the  feudal  lords 
of  Hiccin  f'»r  many  centuries.  The  plague  of  1050  re- 
duced this  onco  largo  town  to  a  few  familic-.  I're.-ent 
p.  8200. 

Kicciar'di  (<iirsn  V  in  IM»S.      His  father, 

Francesco,  count  of  CuUbldoUf  was  mini-ten  under  King 
.1  >M< -liiin  Marat.  II U  muther,  u  woman  of  rank,  early 
taught  him  to  hold  in  horror  the  de.-pnti-m  at  N 
In  ISX'.  Kieciardi  eMaMi.-hcd  a  review .  //  /'rtujreiso, 
compromised  himself,  and  was  arrested.  Through  tho 
influence  of  his  father  he  was  liberated,  alter  which  he 
lr:i\elled  through  Italy  and  tho  principal  count; 
Europe.  After  eighteen  months  he  returned  to  Naples 
where  he  was  again  arrested  in  lS31,and  (!'• 
complete  hi-  ruin,  threw  him  into  an  insane  hospital. 
He  WHS  finally  released,  and  went  at  onco  to  Spain, 
thence  to  France,  and  there  he  wrote  for  several  reviews, 
especially  for  the  Jtf:i-nn  Jit>/>'ji>  >«/'<nti',  combating  the 
(jiielphic  ideas  of  tlic  followers  of  (iioberti.  In  ISIS  he 
wa<  elected  deputy  of  tho  Neapolitan  1'arliameiit,  and  he 
favored  the  insurrection  in  Calabria.  In  June,  1849,  ho 
v»a*  again  in  Paris;  in  1SOO  elected  to  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment. His  literary  works  are  numerous — poem-',  dramas, 
political  articles,  biographies,  an  autobiography,  a.  .\fur- 
t<>-/t"/t'',  It'ifi'ino,  a  work  on  ethics,  L'Artc  di  viver 
Ifittttitre  <le  la  Jit'rulntion  d' Italic.  Hid  works  wore  pub- 
lished at  Naples  in  10  vols. 

Hiccio  (  DAVID).     Seo  Hixzio. 

Rice  (Oryzri  »a(t'ra).  Thoophrastus  (350  years  B.  c.) 
gives  the  origin  of  the  name  o/-f/:.,/i.  m^nna,  or  oryga.  It 
is  (lie  rice  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  was  known  to 
tho  ancients,  as  wo  find  it  grew  most  luxuriantly  in  those 
regions  where  mnn  is  tir.st  known  to  history.  As  above, 
we  find  it  classified  and  named  by  tho  Greek  "father  of 
botany,"  Theophrastus,  who  was,  in  turn,  the  pupil  of  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  three  and  a  half  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  From  tho  Arabic  we  have  it  arm.  In 
modern  Europe,  it  is  riz,  rci'it,  or  rice.  Oryza  eativa,  tho 
common  rice,  has  tho  culm  or  stem  from  one  to  six  feet  in 
length,  annual,  erect,  simple,  round,  jointed;  leaves  subu- 
late linear,  reflex,  embracing,  not  fleshy ;  flowers  in  a 
terminal  panicle,  calycinc;  leaflets  lanceolate;  valves  of 
tho  corolla  equal  in  length,  the  inner  valves  oven  and 
iLwnless,  the  outer  twice  as  wide;  four  grooves,  hyspid, 
awned;  stylo  single,  two-parted.  This  is  one  of  tho  two 
grand  species  of  rice,  and  is  known  as  the  lowland  rice. 
It  grows  on  natural  wet  lands  or  is  cultivated  with  exces- 
sive irrigation.  Tho  Oryza  mntica  is  the  dry  or  mountain 
rice,  cultivated  in  Ceylon  and  Java,  and  lately  in  Hungary. 
It  has  tho  culm  or  stem  three  feet  high,  and  more  slender 
than  the  former;  fruits  longish;  awns  longest  of  all.  It 
is  sown  on  mountains  and  in  dry  soil,  rots  with  long  inun- 
dation, and  perishes  in  sea-water.* 

Of  each  of  these  two  species  there  are  almost  numberless 
varieties,  tho  result,  in  great  part,  as  in  other  grains,  of 
tho  difference  in  soil  and  peculiarities  of  cultivation.  The 
Chinese  and  inhabitants  of  tho  East  Indies — in  fact,  of 
most  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries— comprising  a 
largo  majority  of  mankind,  have  been  from  our  earliest 
knowledge  of  them  in  great  measure  subsisted  upon  rice. 
Tho  favorite  grain  of  the  Orientals  seems  to  bo  a  Bengal 
rice,  called  "cargo  rico."  It  is  large  and  sweet,  but  coarse 
and  red.  That  preferred  in  the  European  markets  is  known 
as  tho  "  Patna  rice,"  brought  from  tho  East.  It  is  small- 
grained,  but  very  white.  But  by  all  accord  the  large, 
white,  and  sweet  grain  now  known  as  the  "  Carolina  rice," 
and  comprising  all  tho  merits  of  the  other  kinds,  is  su- 
perior to  anything  known  in  the  rice-market.  The  rico 
now  obtaining  farther  W.,  in  Louisiana  and  tho  Missis- 
sippi alluvion,  U  very  much  like  tho  Carolina  rice — as 
yet  hardly  equal  to  it,  probably  more  from  un familiarity 
with  its  cultivation  than  from  any  intrinsic  difference  in 
its  character. 

introduction  into  America. — Wo  have  accounts  of  it  as 
early  as  109-1.  At  that  date  a  vessel  from  Madagascar 
which  put  into  the  port  of  Charleston  in  distress  had  on 
board  a  little  sack  of  the  rough  rice.  It  was  given  to  one 
Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  who  planted  it  first  in  a  low 
place  in  his  garden.  It  yielded  admirably,  and  by  him 
was  disseminated  as  seed  among  tho  neighboring  planters, 
and  by  them  to  others  along  tho  rivers  farther  in  the  in- 
terior, till  it  became  after  a  few  years  of  careful  culture 
tho  staple  commodity  of  the  colony.f  From  this  it  has 
extended  through  all  the  Southern  States  of  America,  and 
has  found  quite  a  successful  cultivation  far  up  into  the  in- 
terior and  Western  States  of  Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  Mis- 
souri. The  Carolina  is  the  lowland  rice,  and  the  method 

*Kees's  Encyclopedia.      f  Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina. 


I  of  culture  is  by  extreme  irrigation.     At  first  the  swamp- 
i  lands  were  considered  bc-t   adapted,  but  the  great.! 
of  irrigating  on  tide-lands  subsequently  gave    them   the 

ptvt'rreiH-i".  :in<l    it*    cultivation    is   now   chiefly  contim    I  t>< 
the  coast  and  lands  subject  to  tidal  overflow,  while  the  in 
tcri<ir  swamp*  have  been  gradually  abandoned. 

LoHtt'miKi  /'<''''-Cnttnrt, — This  is  also  of  tho  lowland 
character  or  water-culture,  and  is  mainly  the  satin-  :i-  the 
I  'amlina.  The  planter  seeks  a  tract  nf  allu\  iul  IMIII),  which 
hr  di\  i<lf-  in!.,  -i-riions  in  proportion  to  the  declination  of 
the  land  from  the  river,  ;t-  ihe-e  l:unl<  always  have  an  in- 
clination from  the  stream  Lack  war>l.  1 1',  as  in  the  ca-c  of  tho 
Mis-issippi  Kivcr.  the  water  during  I  he  summer  |ieriu  i 
above  the  fields  it  irrigates,  and  is  nnly  |irnti»-li>il  from  over- 
flowing by  the  le\  M*,  the  planter  is  allowed  t it  openings, 

i -a  II  i1. 1  ••  lln  in  .•-,"  through  the  levee  to  gel  water,  lie  does  this, 
however,  wit  mticn  against  a  po--iMe  crevasse. 

These  flumes  have  valves  or  gates  which  are  opened  or 
olOMd  at  |di -a-nre,  regulating  the  discharge  "I'  water.  This 
water  is  conducted  into  main  ditches  with  laterals.  Tin'.,- 

laterals  separate  the  various  sections  of  the  fields,  and  con- 
vey the  water  to  them  us  required,  being  arranged  with 
dams  for  the  purpose.  Tin  I  M  tions  are  laid  otl  in  drills 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart ;  the  seed  is  sown  in  t 
and  the  water  turned  on  profusely.  It  lies  thus  till  the 
plant  is  seen  above  the  water.  It  is  then  drained  off.  and 
remains  dry  until  tho  stalk  forms  a  joint.  The  water  is 
then  again  turned  on,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  grain 
has  matured,  which  is  in  about  six  weeks.  The  business 
of  the  cultivator  is  to  see  that  this  water  is  freshened  every 
other  night,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  and  to  wade  round 
through  the  crop  and  pull  up  or  de-iroy  all  weeds  LT.' 
and  such  persistent  growths  as  have  not  been  killed  by  tho 
water.  At  the  proper  stage  of  maturity,  which  is  indicated 
by  its  turning  yellow,  the  water  having  been  drained  oft' 
for  a  few  days,  the  grain  is  ready  for  tho  sickle  or  cradle. 
It  is  cut  and  laid  on  the  stubble  for  another  day  or  two  to 
dry  :  it  is  then  bound  into  bundles  and  shocked,  similar  to 
the  method  with  wheat.  It  then,  as  may  be  preferred,  is 
either  threshed  out  in  the  field  or  gathered  into  the  stack- 
yard, there  to  await  convenience  and  the  state  of  the  mar- 
kets. After  threshing  it  is  winnowed  and  put  into  socks 
for  the  mill  or  for  market. 

Rice  has  a  very  long  and  harsh  beard,  more  so  than  that 
of  wheat,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  outer  hull  or  gloom 
of  the  rice.  The  threshing  and  winnowing  therefore  be- 
come a  necessity  before  carrying  to  mill.  Kice,  unlike 
wheat,  is  not  rid  of  its  inner  hull  by  the  simple  threshing 
process ;  it  adheres  with  a  tenacity  that  requires  special 
treatment.  For  this  purpose  machinery  is  provided  which 
is  of  necessity  elaborate  and  expensive — too  much  so  to  bo 
adapted  to  tho  plantations,  but  becomes  the  business  of 
large  manufactories.  To  these  the  producer  carries  his 
crop  for  the  hulling.  The  milling  process  develops  three 
results  —  the  first,  or  prime  rico,  the  seconds,  or  broken 
rice,  and  tho  flour  of  rico.  Of  the  whole  weight,  it  is  a 
pretty  fair  estimate,  based  upon  tho  best  authorities,  that  a 
little  more  than  half  comes  out  in  prime  rice.  The  remain- 
der is  between  broken  rice  and  flour,  after  a  third  allowed 
for  chaff.  This  completes  the  process,  and  the  rice  is 
ready  for  market.  It  may  be  added  that  about  8  per  cent, 
of  the  crop  is  usually  reserved  for  seed  and  home  con- 
sumption. 

Dry-land  Culture. — It  has  been  contended  by  some  that 
tho  "  upland  rice,"  or  dry  cultivated,  is  better  than  tho 
lowland.  It  is  smaller  of  grain,  harder  and  drier,  which 
is  considered  an  advantage.  It  grows  upon  high  and  dry 
land,  and  is  cultivated  much  after  the  manner  of  other 
small  grain.  Tho  yield  is  less  than  that  of  the  former  kind, 
though  it  is  sufficient  to  reward  tho  planter  for  his  pains 
and  to  be  considered  a  valuable  crop.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  that  this  lowland  species  of  rice,  as  proved  by  the 
identical  grain  brought  to  America,  is  capable  of  both  these 
kinds  of  cultivation,  showing  a  most  kindly  adaptation  to 
the  necessities  of  soil  and  circumstances ;  so  that  the  low- 
land and  upland  rices  of  this  country  are  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, the  diiferences  being  but  modifications  of  the  varied 
cultures,  which  are  almost  as  various  as  tho  soil  and  local- 
ities ;  while  tho  Oryza  mulica,  as  a  dry  or  mountain  species 
of  Oriental  countries,  admits  of  little  or  no  modification  of 
soil  or  culture,  but,  as  mentioned  above,  rots  with  inunda- 
tion and  perishes  in  sea-water. 

Amount  of  Production  of  Loniaiana. — After  the  results 
of  tho  recent  war  cut  off  the  supply  of  rico  from  the  At- 
lantic States  the  crop  of  Louisiana  very  materially  in- 
creased. For  instance,  the  product  in  1863-64  was  but 
21,461  sacks;  in  1869-70  it  reached  100,748  barrels;  in 
1871-72  it  had  fallen  off  to  25,000;  then  it  rose  again,  and 
in  1873-74  it  was  33,780;  and  tho  estimate  for  1875  is 
1 1)  1,11153  barrels,  making  a  crop  of  24,141,490  pounds — sec- 
ond only  to  South  Carolina  itself. 
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Rice  Production  of  the  Variant  States. 

1830,  I8SO,  1870,  1875, 

pounds,  pounds,  pounds,          pounds. 

South  Carolina 159,930,613     119,100,1528    32,304,825    28,077,000 

North  Carolina 5,445,868        7,593,1)76      2,059,281 

Alabama 2,312,252  493,465         222,945 

52,507,852    22,277,380 
222,704 
809,082 
6,331,2,57 
26,031 
8,825 
40,572 


Georgia 38,950,691 

Florida 1,095,090 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 4,424,349 


Texas, 

Virginia... 

Tennessee. 

Missouri... 

Kentucky. 

Arkansas  . 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota 

California. 


88,203 
17,154 
258,854 
700 
5,688 
63,179 


401,687 
374,027 
15.854,012    24,141,490 
63,844 


9,767 

16,833 

716 

3,286 

2,140 


3,399 
9,706 

73,021 


Totals 212,592,041     187,107,03-1    73,644,727    52,218,490 

Exports  of  Rice. 

, Total  Kxport -, 

In  1850.  In  ISIiii.  In  IH70. 

76,241,400  Ibs.    60,407,7.56  Ibs.    43,125,739  Ibs. 
Exports  from  the  United  States. 


Year.  Tierces. 

1800  ...............  112,056 

1810  ...............  131,341 

1820  ...............  71,663 

1830  ..............  130,697 

1810  ...............  101,6110 

1850  ...............  127.009 

I860  ...............  84,163 

1870  ...............  25,351 


Value. 

$2,626,000 
1,714,923 
1,986,824 
1,942,076 
2,631,557 
2,5I>7,399 
454,316 


$20.03 
23.00 
15.00 
19.20 
23.00 
30.00 
18.00 


Value  of  the  Hice-crop*  —  This  is  derived  from  examin- 
ing the  net  revenue  of  six  different  planters  for  ten  years, 
from  1830  to  1840  ;  it  yielded  $140  per  annum  to  the  hand. 
The  rico  for  the  same  time  averaged  as  follows  : 

In  1830  =  25  In  1836  =  3,^ 

"  1831  =  2f  "  1837  -8|j 

"  1832  =  2»  "  1838  =  4TV 

"  1833  =  2J  "  1839  =  2J 

«  1834  =  3^  "  1875  =  7  J 
"  1835  =  3J 

The  nnll-Plonr/h.-f—  About  the  year  1812,  Dr.  Robert 
Nesbit  introduced  a  new  implement  in  the  economy  of 
rice-planting  which  excited  great  interest.  Its  offices  and 
uses  were  to  open  the  trenches  and  deposit  the  seed.  It 
was  found  to  be  a  labor-saving  machine.  The  drill-plough 
was  borne  by  a  carriage  on  two  wheels  very  much  resem- 
bling in  size  and  height  an  ordinary  dmy,  and  was  drawn 
by  one  horse  between  shafts.  It  consisted  of  a  long  box 
parallel  with  the  axle  and  above  it,  in  which  the  given 
quantity  of  seed-grain  was  placed  and  locked  up.  From 
this  box  the  grain  was  distributed  by  means  of  regulators 
into  and  through  tin  tubes  descending  almost  to  the  earth 
at  the  required  distance  from  each  other  for  planting. 
The  tubes  or  cylinders  were  guided  in  their  descent  and 
sustained  in  their  respective  positions  by  rods  of  iron  fixed 
firmly  into  the  frame,  but  so  as  to  yield  to  an  obstacle  when 
pressed  hard  against.  The  rods,  on  their  part,  were  each 
furnished  at  bottom  with  a  sort  of  shoo  protruding  a  little 
beyond  the  tube  for  the.purpose  of  marking  and  opening 
the  trench  into  which  the  seed  was  to  bo  conveyed  by  its 
corresponding  tube.  Brawn  by  a  good  horse  over  ground 
in  high  tilth,  and  managed  by  a  judicious  hand,  the  drill- 
plough  would  trench  seed  for  from  eight  to  twelve  acres  of 
ground  in  a  day,  in  proportion  as  it  was  furnished  with  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  trenching-shoes  or  tubes.  Ono 
of  these  ploughs,  used  by  the  inventor,  having  four  tubes, 
would  on  long  beds  trench  and  sow  ten  acres  in  a  day  ; 
another,  furnished  with  six  tubes,  could  accomplish  fifteen 
acres  under  like  circumstances  in  the  same  time. 

Threshing-Mitt.  —  The  same  gentleman,  Dr.  Nesbit,  im- 
ported, introduced,  and  used  upon  his  plantation  a  Scotch 
threshing-mill,  which  was  moved  by  the  wind  in  suitable 
weather.  This  machine  would  thresh  and  winnow  500 
bushels  in  a  day. 

Milling.  —  In  the  year  1830  a  machine  was  introduced, 
the  boaters  of  which  were  shod  with  sheet  iron  and  ser- 
rated with  iron  wire.  This  invention  is  now  in  very  gen- 
eral use,  yielding,  when  worked  by  animal  power,  from  200 
to  300  bushels  per  day,  and  when  propelled  by  steam-power 
450  to  700  bushels  each  day.  This  is  due  to  the  ingenuity 
and  mechanism  of  Dr.  Calvin  Emmons. 

After  having  been  threshed  the  rice  should  be  "  rayed  " 
—  i.  e.  the  broken  and  imperfect  grains  separated  from  the 
full,  the  small  and  light  from  the  large,  so  that  a  parcel  of 
rice  to  be  milled  be  made  up  of  grains  as  nearly  equal  as 
practicable. 

The  grinding  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  process  ; 

*  De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources. 

f  Condensed  from  De  Bow's  Industrial  Resources. 


it  is  between  the  stones  that  the  rice  is  most  apt  to  break. 
Each  grain  revolving  probably  on  its  shortest  axis,  accord- 
ing to  a  well-tested  principle  of  philosophy,  the  stones 
should  be  set  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  grain. 
From  these  stones,  with  every  hull,  if  possible,  broken  if 
not  shelled  off,  the  rice  passes  under  the  pestle.  The 
proper  degree  of  pounding  can  only  be  found  by  inspec- 
tion of  a  practised  eye.  On  being  discharged  from  the 
mortar  the  rice  must  be  thoroughly  separated  by  rolling 
screens  and  fans  from  the  flour  and  broken  grains.  It 
should  then  be  passed  spirally  through  the  brushing- 
screen,  which  revolves  with  great  rapidity  (the  longer  the 
screen  the  better,  provided  the  velocity  be  not  diminished) 
until  it  is  delivered  into  the  barrel,  clean,  bright,  and 
pearly,  fully  prepared  and  ready  for  market.}: 

Hygiene. — Rice-culture  on  the  Atlantic  coast  has  proved 
to  be  very  deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  white  man. 
Malarious  fevers  are  a  general  consequence,  which,  how- 
ever, very  rarely  affect  the  negro.  The  cultivation  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  on  the  Lafourche,  the  Tcrre  Bonne,  and 
other  interior  streams  on  the  Mississippi  alluvion,  how- 
ever, has  proved  no  more  injurious  to  his  health  than  the 
cultivation  of  any  other  crop  in  the  same  sections.  This 
is  a  very  important  feature  tor  consideration  in  the  future 
rice-cultivation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Ten  years'  ex- 
perience since  the  manumission  of  the  slaves  has  shown 
the  labor  of  the  black  man  to  be  in  rapid  decadence;  con- 
sequently, the  agriculture  of  the  South  rnuft  depend  upon 
the  industry  of  the  white  man.  CALEB  G.  1'ortsnuv. 

Itirr,  county  of  Central  Kansas,  on  Arkansas  River, 
traversed  by  Atchison  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  R.  R.,  con- 
sists of  fertile  rolling  prairies.  Cap.  Atlanta.  Area,  900 
sq.  m.  In  1870  it  had  a  population  of  only  5,  but  has 
since  been  settled. 

Rice,  county  of  S.  E.  Minnesota,  on  the  head-waters 
of  Cannon  River,  intersected  by  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
R.  R.,  has  a  broken  surface  and  a  productive  soil,  the 
staples  being  wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  wool,  and 
butter.  Domestic  animals  are  somewhat  numerous,  and 
important  manufactures  are  springing  up.  Cap.  Faribault. 
Area,  575  sq.  ra.  P.  16,083. 

Rice,  tp.,  Jo  Daviess  co.,  111.     P.  570. 

Rice,  tp.,  Sandusky  co.,  0.,  on  Sandusky  River.  P.  927. 

Rice  (ALEXANDER  HAMILTON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  Aug.  13,1818:  graduated  at  Union 
College  1844;  became  partner  in  a  paper-manufacturing 
firm  at  Boston,  and  was  active  in  municipal  affairs;  presi- 
dent of  the  common  council  1857;  mayor  of  Boston  1857- 
59  ;  member  of  Congress  1859-67,  filling  during  the  rebel- 
lion the  post  of  chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  and 
known  as  an  accomplished  scholar  and  orator.  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  Jan.,  1876. 

Rice  (DAvin),  b.  in  Hanover  CO.,  Va.,  Deo.  20,  1733: 
graduated  at  Princeton  1761  :  was  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  Virginia  1703-68,  and  in  Oct.,  1783.  settled  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  the  pioneer  preacher.  D.  in  Kentucky  Juno 
18,  1816.  Author  of  several  religious  treatises  and  of  a 
speech  published  in  1793  entitled  Slat-cry  inconsistent  with 
Justice  and  Policy  (2d  cd.  1863). 

Rice  (HAKVKY),  b.  at  Conway,  Mass.,  Juno  11,  1800  ; 
graduated  nt  Williams  College  1820:  fettled  in  1824  at 
Cleveland,  0.,  where  ho  was  nt  first  a  teacher:  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  1826;  established  the  Cleveland  /'Iain- 
Sealer  1829;  was  an  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate 
for  Congress  in  1834  and  1830:  was  a  State  senator  1852- 
53,  and  drew  up  the  school  legislation  then  enacted.  Au- 
thor of  Mount  Vernon  and  other  Poems  (1859)  and  of  many 
miscellaneous  contributions  to  magazines  and  periodicals. 

Rice  (JAMES  CLAY),  b.  at  Worthington,  Mass.,  Dec.  27, 
1829;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1854;  taught  school,  edited 
a  paper  and  studied  law  at  Natchez,  Miss.,  1855-56;  set- 
tled in  New  York  City  1856;  enlisted  as  a  private  in  a 
New  York  regiment  1861 ;  was  rapidly  promoted  for  gal- 
lantry and  intelligence  in  many  battles  in  Virginia :  be- 
came colonel  of  the  44th  New  York  Vols. ;  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Gettysburg ;  was  made  brigadier-general  Aug. 
17,  1863.  D.  from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Spott- 
sylvania  Court-house,  Va.,  May  II,  1864. 

Rice  (.ToiiN  HOLT),  D.  D.,  b.  at  New  London,  Bedford 
co.,  Va.,  Nov.  28,  1777;  graduated  at  Washington  College, 
Va. ;  was  a  tutor  at  Hampden-Sidncy  College  1796-89  :  be- 
came a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  a  pastor  in  Richmond, 
Va. :  labored  much  among  the  slaves;  was  eminent  as  a 
pulpit-orator ;  founded  in  1824  the  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  presided  over  it  until  his  death  in  Prince  Edward 
co.,  Va.,  Sept.  3,  1831.  Author  of  several  works. 

J  Col.  Allston  of  South  Carolina. 
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Rice  (Li-TiiKit),  li.  nl  Northboronffc,  Mass.,  Mar.  25, 
ITS.'!:  graduated  at  Williams  College  1SKI;  entered  An- 
ddver  Theological  Seminary:  was  nni-  <>t'  tin-  live  students 
who  addressed  themselves  to  the  general  MIOototloD  of 
M  i -s.ichusetts  ftnnonnolng  their  d««lre  to  be-oine  foreign 
missionaries;  was  ordained  ut  Salem  1'cb.  r>,  ls|2,  along 
with  Messrs.  Judson,  Xuwcll,  Hall,  and  Nott;  sailed  for 
Calcutta  with  the  two  latter;  became  a  l!.i]iti-t  on  the 
voyage,  as  did  also  Mr.  .ludson,  who  sailed  in  another  rM> 
sel  :  was  baptized  at  Calcutta  according  to  the  Baptist 
ritual;  returned  to  the  II.  S.,  ami  sii'-eeeded  in  olVcctin^ 
the  organization  of  a  Baptist  missionary  society  1MI, 
for  which  he  successfully  undertook  the  linaneial  agency; 
was  the  projector  of  Columbian  College  at  Washington, 
]).  ('..  hci-i>ming  its  a™cnt  ami  business-manager.  D.  in 
Edgcfield  district,  .S.  C.,  Oct.  2.>,  1836. 

Ilice-Birtl.     See  HOHOUNK. 

Rice  Bunting.     Sec  BOBOLINK. 

Rice  City,  tp.,  Meeker  eo.,  Minn.     P.  3.19. 

Rice,  Indian,  or  Water  Rice  [Lat.  Ziznnin  aquatica], 
an  annual  aquatic  grass,  from  live  to  ten  feet  high,  which 
abounds  in  marshy  regions  of  the  I'.  S.,  especially  in  Min- 
nesota. Its  grain  was  formerly  much  employed  by  the 
Dakota  and  Chippcwa  Indians,  and  forms  an  important 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  game-birds  of  the  North-west. 
Its  stem  is  now  employed  as  a  paper-stock. 

Rice  Lake,  p.-v.,  Claromont  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Minn. 
P.  51. 

Rice  Lake,  tp.,  St.  Louis  co.,  Minn.     P.  36. 

Rice  Lake,  p.-v.,  Barren  co.,  Wis.,  on  Rico  Lake,  has 
fine  water,  manufactories,  1  saw  and  1  grist  mill,  1  lath 
and  1  shingle  factory,  a  brewery,  3  hotels,  1  newspaper, 
and  a  court-house,  etc.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  lumbering 
district.  A.  DEWEY,  ED.  "  BAHROX  Co.  CHRONOTYPE." 

Rice'land,  tp.,  Freeborn  co.,  Minn.     P.  633. 

Rice  Paper  Tree.    Sco  AP.AI.IA. 

Ricc'ville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Pearl  co.,  Miss.,  near  Pearl 
Kivcr. 

Riccvillc,  p.-b.,  Bloomfield  tp.,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 
P.  301. 

Rich,  tp.,  Cook  co.,  111.     P.  1539. 

Rich,  tp.,  Union  co.,  111.     P.  1432. 

Rich,  tp.,  Lapcer  co.,  Mich.     P.  499. 

Rich,  county  of  N.  E.  Utah,  on  Bear  River,  adjoining 
Idaho  and  Wyoming  Territories,  is  mountainous  and  well 
timbered.  Cap.  Randolph.  Area,  850  sq.  m.  P.  1955. 

Rich  (CLAUDIUS  JAMES),  b.  of  English  parents  near 
Dijon,  France,  Mar.  28,  1787;  educated  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land ;  devoted  himself  from  childhood  with  enthusiasm  to 
Oriental  languages  ;  obtained  at  the  ago  of  seventeen  years 
acadetship  in  the  service  of  tho  East  India  Company;  re- 
sided for  a  time  at  Bombay  ;  became  secretary  to  the  British 
consul-general  in  Egypt ;  travelled  through  Palestine,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia  disguised  as  a  Mameluke  ;  was  appointed 
by  the  East  India  Company  resident  at  Bagdad  1808,  re- 
maining there  six  years;  explored  tho  site  of  Babylon 
1811,  and  again  181G;  published  at  Memoir  on  the  Jiuins 
of  Babylon  (1812)  and  a  Second  Memnir  on  Bitbi/lon  (1818); 
travelled  in  Koordistan  1820.  D.  at  Shceraz,  Persia,  Oct. 
5,  1821.  His  posthumous  Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  fCur- 
dittan  (1829)  was  edited  by  his  widow,  a  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  Ho  made  a  valuable  collection  of 
Oriental  MSS.,  which  was  purchased  by  Parliament  for  the 
British  Museum. 

Rich  (EDMUND),  SAINT,  b.  at  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  Eng- 
land, about  llli.'i;  received  a  bias  toward  an  ascetio  life 
from  his  mother,  Mabel ;  was  sent  to  school  at  Oxford, 
where  he  made  a  vow  of  celibacy,  or,  in  his  own  language, 
"  wedded  the  Virgin  Mary  ;"  studied  theology  at  Paris,  and 
lectured  there  on  the  Scriptures;  became  an  instructor  at 
Oxford,  where  the  university  was  then  developing  a  revival 
of  scholarship  ;  was  tho  first  who  taught  there  tho  Aristo- 
telian logic  and  the  scholastic  philosophy,  having  among 
his  pupils  Roger  Bacon  ;  was  prebendary  and  treasurer  of 
Salisbury  cathedral  1219-22  ;  distributed  its  revenues  to  the 
poor :  acquired  fame  as  a  preacher,  especially  in  urging  a 
newcrusade,1227;  became  rector  of  Calno;  was  appointed  in 
1233  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  exhibited  energy  as  a  re- 
former in  tho  face  of  opposition  from  tho  clergy  ;  presided 
over  two  councils  1234,  which  by  threats  of  excommunica- 
tion induced  King  Henry  III.  to  dismiss  his  foreign  favor- 
ites; acquired  an  ascendency  over  that  monarch;  nego- 
tiated a  peace  with  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wal«s,  1234  ;  offi- 
ciated at  tho  marriage  of  Henry  III.  to  Eleanor  of  Provence, 
and  at  the  coronation  of  the  latter  Jan.,  1230;  had  his 
authority  superseded  by  that  of  the  legate.  Cardinal  Otho, 
who  held  a  council  Nov.,  1237 ;  opposed  the  marriage  of 


Simon    do    Montfort   with   Eleanor,  countess-dowager  of 

Pembroke,  and  e\c..niinunieated  them  IL'.'!^.  thereby  in- 
curring the  roval  displeasure  ;  went  to  llomn  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  of  tin  -y  about  the  appointment  of 

llnirli-h  bishops  I2;',*,  but,  being  iMi-iKr'i-s-t'ul,  retired  t, 
121(1.  where,  the  fame  of  his  -allctity  lioin<_'  L'cneral, 
tho  queen -mot  her  eame  to  meet  him  and  solicit  his  l>!c--'m^  : 
took  up  his  resilience  in  the  abbey  of  I'ontigny,  and  after- 
ward went  for  his  health  to  the  priory  of  Soi-s\,  whe 
d.  Nov.  Hi,  lolL'.  His  remains  were  taken  back  to  Pon- 
tiirnv,  aii'l  havini:  Item  r:iii'ini/''  1  l>v  Innocent  IV.  (known 
<i'-e  as  St.  /•.'<//<!' •).  in  iL'Jf'i,  his  shrine  l»c"anni  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.  Archbishop  Manning  and  Lord  l-Mmund 
Howard,  with  ">ou  English  pilgrim",  went  thither  to  invoke 
his  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Sept.  :;.  1*71.  1';  wrote  a  volume  of  <\in>liiiiii'tiin  in  'M 
canons  (12.'!fii,  >'/<"•«'*",<  tttlttim,  and  left  MS.  tieati-es. 
now  in  tho  Bodleian  Library.  There  is  a  MS.  biography  by 
his  brother  Robert  in  the  Cottonian  Collection.  Another, 
written  by  his  secretary,  Bcrtrand,  was  published  in  Mar- 
tcnne's  ThcHatinu  Ancrtl»tfn-n»i. 

Rich  (OiuniAii),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1783;  went  in 
youth  to  Spain;  was  lor  many  years  employed  in  tin; 
American  consular  service  at  Valrncin,  1'ort  Mahon.  and 
Madrid;  formed  valuable  collections  of  Spanish  Looks 
which  were  of  great  use  to  Washington  Irving,  Ticknor, 
and  Prescott,  and  ultimately  became  a  bookseller  in  1.  m 
don,  where  he  d.  Jan.  20,  1850.  Author  of  several  valu- 
able catalogues  of  American  books. 

Richard'  ((IABRIKI,),  b.  at  Saintcs,  Franco,  Oct.  15, 
1 7o  1 :  educated  at  tho  College  of  Angers  ;  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest;  came  to  the  II.  S.  I7'J2as  teacher  of  mathc- 
-  in  the  college  at  Baltimore:  noon  went  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  Kaskaskia,  111.;  settled  at  Detroit.  Mich.,  1798; 
acted  there  as  vicar-general  of  the  bishop  of  Ohio;  pub- 
lished a  periodical  and  several  books  in  French  ;  was  taken 
prisoner  by  tho  English  in  1813,  and  was  delegate  to  Con- 
gress 1823.  D.  at  Detroit  Sept.  13,  1832. 

Rich'ard  I.  (PI.ANTAOEXBT),  surnamed  Creun  or.  Lios 
("lion-hearted"),  king  of  England,  third  son  of  Henry  II. 
and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  b.  at  Oxford  Sept.  13, 1157  :  was 
noted  from  youth  for  rash  valor  and  a  turbulent  disposition, 
qualities  which  ho  shared  with  his  elder  brother,  Henry, 
and  his  younger  brother,  Geoffrey ;  received  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaino  by  tho  treaty  of  Montmirail  (Jan.  6,  1169),  un- 
der the  feudal  supremacy  of  King  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
to  whose  youngest  daughter,  Adelaide,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  betrothed  ;  went  to  tho  court  of  France,  where  he  was 
knighted  by  King  Louis:  joined  his  mother  and  his  two 
brothers  in  rebellion  against  his  father  117.'!;  was  recon- 
ciled to  him  Sept.,  1174,  relinquishing  Aquitaine,  but  ac- 
quiring a  territory  in  Poitou,  for  which  ho  did  homage  to  the 
French  king;  distinguished  himself  in  a  campaign  against 
the  rebels  of  Aquitaine ;  refused  to  recognize  the  feudal 
supremacy  of  his  brother  Henry  over  that  duchy,  which 
had  at  last  been  given  him,  and,  aided  by  his  father,  suc- 
cessfully defended  it  against  an  invasion  which  terminated 
by  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  June,  1183;  maintained 
another  brief  war  with  his  brothers  Geoffrey  and  John, 
and  ravaged  Brittany,  but  was  reconciled  to  them  at  Lon- 
don Nov.  30, 118i;  inherited  Geoffrey's  titles  on  his  death, 
Aug.,  1186;  made  war  upon  tho  count  of  Toulouse;  aided 
his  father  against  Philip  Augustus  1187 ;  took  a  vow  to  go 
on  a  crusade  1187  ;  did  homage  to  Philip  Augustus,  king 
of  France,  for  all  his  continental  territories  Nov.  18,  1188; 
waged  successful  war  on  his  father  in  alliance  with  tho 
king  of  France ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  tho  death  of 
his  father  July  6,  1189;  immediately  liberated  his  mother 
from  the  prison  where  she  had  remained  several  years,  and 
appointed  her  regent  of  England;  received  possession  of 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  July  20  ;  arrived  in  England  Aug. 
13 ;  was  crowned  at  Westminster  Sept.  3  ;  appointed  Wil- 
lim  do  Longchamp  guardian  of  the  realm,  and  returned  to 
Normandy  Dec.  11  ;  joined  his  forces  at  Vezelay  with  those 
of  the  king  of  France  for  the  third  crusade,  July,  1190; 
embarked  at  Marseilles  Aug.  7 ;  touched  at  Naples  and  at 
Messina;  captured  the  latter  city  Oct.  4;  remained  there 
six  months  while  he  built  the  castle  of  Matcgriffon  ;  quar- 
relled there  with  Philip  :  formed  a  close  alliance  with  Tan- 
ered,  king  of  Sicily,  to  whose  infant  daughter  he  betrothed 
his  nephew  and  presumptive  heir,  Prince  Arthur,  son  of 
Geoffrey;  released  himself  by  treaty  from  his  engagement 
to  the  French  princess,  influenced  by  a  passion  for  Beren- 
garia,  daughter  of  King  Sancho  of  Navarre,  who  had  ar- 
rived in  Sicily  with  her  mother;  embarked  for  the  East 
Apr.  7,  1191 ;  touched  at  Rhodes  Apr.  20  ;  landed  in  Cy- 
prus in  May;  was  ill  received,  and  conquered  that  island 
in  a  few  days,  dethroning  and  imprisoning  King  Isaao 
Comnenus;  married  Berengaria  at  Limesol,  Cyprus,  May 
13 ;  presented  the  island  to  Guy  of  Lusignan ;  arrived  be- 
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fore  Acre  June  8  ;  took  part  in  the  siege,  but  soon  quar- 
relled again  with  the  French  king;  was  attacked  by  the 
plague  :  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Acre  July  12,  after 
which  Philip  returned  to  France  ;  put  his  Saracen  hostages 
to  death ;  advanced  immediately  toward  Jerusalem  ;  de- 
feated the  Saracens  at  Arsuf  Sept.  6  ;  took  and  fortified 
Jaffa;  advanced  on  Askalon,  which  he  took  Jan.,  ll'J2; 
set  out  twice  for  Jerusalem,  but  was  called  back  each  time 
by  hostilities  in  his  rear;  lost  and  regained  Jaffa;  per- 
formed many  brilliant  exploits  of  personal  valor,  but  being 
obliged  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  to  return,  made 
a  truce  with  Sultan  Saladin,  and  sailed  from  Acre  Oct.  9; 
•was  shipwrecked  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  :  endeavored 
to  make  his  way  by  land  through  Austria;  was  seized  and 
imprisoned  Dec.  20  by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  with  whom 
he  had  quarrelled  in  the  Holy  Land  :  was  handed  over  to 
the  emperor  of  Germany,  by  whom  he  was  detained  more 
than  a  year;  was  liberated  on  pledge  of  a  heavy  ransom 
Feb.  4,  1194;  landed  at  Sandwich  Mar.  13;  found  his  bro- 
ther John  assuming  the  functions  of  king,  but  speedily 
forgave  him ;  was  crowned  at  Winchester  Apr.  17  :  sailed 
for  Normandy  May  2;  engaged  in  a  war  with  Philip  Au- 
gustus of  France,  whom  he  defeated  and  forced  to  sign  a. 
disadvantageous  truce,  and  renewed  the  war  three  years 
later  with  a  similar  result,  but  was  mortally  wounded  Mar. 
2C>  by  an  arrow  shot  from  the  petty  castle  of  Chalus-Chabrol, 
which  he  was  besieging,  and  d.  Apr.  6.  1199,  leaving  no 
legitimate  children.  His  fame  as  a  soldier  was  magnified 
by  tradition,  by  poetry,  and  by  romance,  which  attributed 
to  him  incredible  feats  of  valor,  and  he  was  reputed  to  be 
highly  accomplished  as  a  troubadour.  He  was  a  represen- 
tative Provencal  prince  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  having, 
beyond  the  accidents  of  birth  and  inheritance,  little  con- 
nection with  England.  Ho  was  ignorant  of  the  English  ! 
language,  and  spent  almost  his  whole  life  in  his  hereditary 
provinces  of  Southern  France.  Much  new  light  has  been 
cast  upon  his  career  by  the  publication  of  the  Chronicle* 
and  Memorial*  of  Itichnrd  1.  (186i),  a  volume  of  the  Rolls 
Series,  edited  by  Rev.  W.  Stubbs  from  MSS.  in  the  library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College.  PORTER  C.  BI.ISS. 

Richard  II.,  king  of  England,  son  of  Edward  the 
"Black  Prince"  and  Joanna  of  Kent,  b.  at  Bordeaux, 
France,  Apr.  3, 13G6  ;  was  presented  to  Parliament  as  heir- 
apparcnt  on  the  death  of  his  father.  June  25,  1376;  was 
created  prince  of  Wales  Jan.  20,  1377;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Edward  III.,  June 
22  of  the  same  year ;  was  crowned  at  Westminster  July  16  ; 
was  under  the  tutelage  of  a  council  of  twelve  nobles,  from 
which  his  three  uncles  were  excluded,  the  government  be- 
ing, however,  really  controlled  by  one  of  them,  John  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  then  a  claimant  of  the  throne 
of  Castile  in  right  of  his  wife ;  maintained  a  feeble  warfare 
with  France;  encountered  a  vigorous  opposition  from  Par- 
liament and  from  the  common  people  in  the  imposition  and 
collection  of  a  capitation-tax,  which  gave  rise  to  the  insur- 
rection of  Wat  Tyler,  June,  1381 ;  married  Anne  of  Bo- 
hemia, daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  Jan.  14, 1382  ; 
renewed  the  war  with  France ;  invaded  Scotland  with  slight 
result  beyond  the  burning  of  Edinburgh,  Aug.,  1385  :  at- 
tempted to  emancipate  himself  from  the  council  of  regency, 
which  was  reorganized  under  the  duke  of  Gloucester  Nov. 
19,  1386,  but  without  success,  his  leailing  supporters  being 
defeated  and  put  to  death  with  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
1387-88 ;  succeeded  by  a  sudden  display  of  vigor  in  assum- 
ing the  government  May  3,  1389;  concluded  a  truce  with 
France  May  27,  1394;  lost  his  queen  the  same  year,  and 
held  a  Parliament  in  Ireland ;  married  Isabella  of  Franco 
Oct.,  1396;  summoned  a  new  Parliament  1397,  by  whose  j 
aid  he  caused  the  arrest  of  Gloucester,  who  was  carried  to  I 
Calais  and  died  there  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and 
the  banishment  or  execution  of  his  principal  adherents  ; 

?uarrelled  with  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  duke  of 
lereford,  whom,  along  with  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  ho 
banished  for  ten  vears,  1398  ;  seized  the  estates  of  his  uncle, 
John  of  Gaunt,  on  the  death  of  that  prince  Mar.  18,  1399 ; 
sailed  for  Ireland  in  May,  but,  being  deserted  by  his  troops, 
returned  to  Conway,  Wales,  Aug.  6;  found  the  country  in 
rebellion,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  (now  duke  of  Lancaster) 
having  landed  at  Ravenspur,  Yorkshire,  in  July  and  gath- 
ered a  formidable  army;  was  taken  prisoner  Aug.  20  by 
Pxilingbroke,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  Sept.  2 ;  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  Sept.  29 ;  was  declared  by  Parliament  Sept.  30 
to  be  deposed  in  favor  of  Bolingbroke  (who  seized  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  legiti- 
mate heir,  Roger  Mortimer,  carl  of  March) ;  was  kept  a 
prisoner  at  Pontefract  Castle,  but  soon  disappeared,  hav-  i 
ing  been  murdered,  as  was  believed,  by  his  keeper.  Sir 
Piers  Exton,  about  1400.  A  corpse,  alleged  to  be  his,  was 
exhibited  at  St.  Paul's  Mar.  4,  1400,  and  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers 
that  he  escaped  to  the  Hebrides,  lived  there  many  years 


in  concealment,  died  in  1419,  and  was  buried  at  Stirling. 
The  reign  of  Richard  is  a  remarkable  period  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  England,  and  still  more  so  in  religion 
and  literature,  from  the  eminent  names  of  Wycliffe,  Chau- 
cer, and  Gower,  who  were  patronized  by  him.  The  modern 
English  language  is  usually  dated  from  this  reign, 

PORTER  C.  BLISS. 

Richard  III.,  last  king  of  England  of  the  Plantagenct 
line,  b.  at  Fotheringay  Castle  Oct.  2, 1452,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  Cecily  Neville,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Westmoreland,  his  father  being  the  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  throne  by  descent  (in  the  female  line) 
from  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III., 
and  consequently  the  head  of  the  Yorkist  faction  in  the 
"  war  of  the  Roses,"  then  in  abeyance.  The  duke  of  York, 
having  renewed  the  struggle  for  the  crown  against  the  im- 
becile Henry  VI.,  was  defeated,  captured,  and  executed 
near  Wakeficld,  Yorkshire,  Dec.  31,  1400.  Richard,  then 
eight  years  of  age,  was  taken  prisoner  on  this  occasion, 
and  shortly  afterward  sent,  with  his  brother  George,  by 
his  mother  to  Utrecht,  Holland,  where  he  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  returned  the  follow- 
ing year  (his  eldest  brother  having  become  king  under  the 
title  of  Edward  IV.);  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester, 
knight  of  the  Garter,  and  lord  high  admiral,  and  en- 
dowed with  large  estates  from  the  spoils  of  war ;  resided 
(as  is  supposed)  for  several  years  at  Middlcham  Castle 
under  the  tutelage  of  his  relative,  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
called  the  "  king-maker,"  against  whom,  however,  ho 
fought  in  1470  during  the  rebellion  which  for  a  time 
restored  Henry  VI.  to  the  throne ;  fled  with  King  Edward 
to  Flanders  Sept.,  1470 :  was  attainted  and  outlawed  by 
Parliament;  accompanied  Edward  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land early  in  1471;  was  influential  in  effecting  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  latter  with  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence ;  commanded  the  van  of  the  Yorkist  army  at  the 
battles  of  Barnet  (Apr.  14)  anil  Tcwksbury  (May  4) ;  has 
been  accused,  without  evidence,  of  having  murdered  Prince 
Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  after  the  latter  battle,  and  King 
Henry  himself  in  the  Tower  a  few  days  later ;  was  created 
lord  high  chamberlain  of  England,  carl  of  Dorset  and  of 
Somerset,  placed  in  possession  of  numerous  forfeited  es- 
tates, especially  those  which  had  belonged  to  Warwick, 
the  "  king-maker,"  whose  daughter,  Anne  Neville  (his  own 
cousin,  previously  betrothed  to  Prince  Edward),  he  mar- 
ried Mar.,  1472;  quarrelled  with  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
Clarence  (married  ta  Isabel  Neville),  about  the  inheritance 
of  Warwick,  their  common  father-in-law,  1473;  was  made 
a  second  time  lord  high  constable  Feb.,  1472,  and  soon 
afterward  keeper  of  the  king's  forests  beyond  the  Trent, 
justiciary  of  North  Wales,  and  seneschal  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  in  which  capacity  he  resided  pome  years  at 
Pontefract  Castle ;  accompanied  his  brother  in  the  inva- 
sion of  France  1475  ;  inherited  the  offices  and  estates  of 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence  (executed  for  treason 
Feb.,  1478) ;  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  Scotland  1480  ;  took 
possession  of  Berwick;  penetrated  to  Edinburgh,  and  dic- 
tated terms  of  peace  July,  1482;  was  made  warden  of  the 
W.  marches  of  England  and  lord  of  Carlisle  early  in  1483  ; 
learned  of  the  death  of  Edward  IV.  while  still  in  Scotland, 
Apr.,  14S3;  took  and  imposed  upon  his  generals  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  nephew,  Edward  V.;  met  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  at  Northampton  Apr.  29 ;  forcibly  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  the  young  king  the  following  day, 
imprisoning  Lords  Rivers,  Grey,  and  other  nobles  of  the 
queen's  party;  proceeded  to  London;  was  appointed  by 
the  council  of  state  and  confirmed  by  Parliament  "pro- 
tector and  defender  of  the  realm  "  early  in  May  ;  ordered 
the  seizure  and  instant  execution  of  Lord  Chamberlain 
Hastings  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  June  13 ;  asserted  his 
own  title  to  the  throne  on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy  of 
his  nephews  June  22-24 ;  obtained  from  Parliament  a  fa- 
vorable decision,  and  assumed  the  throne  June  20 ;  was 
crowned  with  his  queen  at  Westminster  July  6,  and  again 
at  York  Sept.  8;  was  soon  suspected  of  having  caused  the 
princes  to  be  murdered  in  the  Tower  (see  EDWARD  V.); 
repressed  a  conspiracy  in  behalf  of  the  earl  of  Richmond 
as  head  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  putting  to  death  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  (his  own  former  partisan) ;  convoked 
a  Parliament,  which  declared  him  lawful  king  Jan.,  1484; 
lost  his  only  son,  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  Apr.  U  ;  named 
his  nephew,  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick  (son  of  Clarence), 
heir  to  the  throne,  but  soon  substituted  for  him  John  do 
la  Pole,  earl  of  Lincoln,  son  of  his  sister,  the  duchess  of 
Suffolk  ;  made  a  truce  with  Scotland,  and  negotiated  a 
marriage  between  his  niece.  Anne  de  la  Pole,  and  the  Scot- 
tish prince,  James,  Sept.  21  ;  lost  his  queen  Mar.  16,  1485  ; 
became  unpopular  on  account  of  forced  loans ;  marched 
with  a  large  army  to  encounter  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who 
had  landed  at  Milford  Haven  Aug.  7  ;  was  defeated  at  BOB- 
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worth  through  the  desertion  of  Mi.-  Stanleys  ;  killed  while 
gallantly  fighting  Aug.  L'L',  I  Is. i,  Mini  Imried  by  the  nuns 

of   I.eiee-ler  in  tlii'ir  ehapel,  Ki.-hlnond,  the  victor,  I.- 

Ing  king  under  the  title  of  Henry  vil.     li.-in-  the  la-t  of 

his  line',  Iiiehard  III.  has  been  loaded  with  mon-  obloquy 
tli:in  any  other  king  of  Kngland,  but  most  of  the  crimes 
attributed  to  him  have  long  since  been  disproved. 

POHTKU  ('.    IJl.I-s. 

Richard  of  Cirencester  (sis'otcr)  [Lat.  Ilimrilut 
Cbroftfitfltfl],  b.  at  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  Kngland: 
entered  the  llcnc'lictine  monastery  of  Si.  IVu-r  m  West- 
minster; re-Mel  llu-rc  during  the  rciiiuiiulfr  uf  his  life; 
vi-ilel  Home  about  l:!'.ll.  and  (I.  llbcillt  11(12.  Author  of 

a  Latin  history  of  England  to  (he  \  i-,u  I :; ;  ^.  A  work  en- 
title!! l>>-  Situ  Iln'tuHnix  was  published  under  his  name  by 
Dr.  C.  J.  Bertram  of  Copenhagen  in  1757,  and  would  be 
nl'  great  va!»f  if  Ui  minute  geognphietj  tnd  ethnognph- 

i'-:i  I  iiata  upon  Saxon  llritain  eonM  In-  trusted  ;  but  no  or- 
iginal .MS.  ha*  hrcn  |I:-OI|II.M- I,  and  tin-  work  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  to  ha\o  lii-eu  written  by  liertrani. 

Kk'h'nrd  of  St.  Victor,  ti  Seoteh  mystical  sehool- 
man,  the  <l;itc  of  uho-o  birth  is  not  known.  At  an  early 
ai^e  he  npjjeai-s  to  have  entered  the  An^n -I  inian  aliliey  of 
SI.  Victor  in  Paris,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Hugo  of  St. 
Yiclor  (d.  1141).  In  11.VJ  he  bceainu  sub-prior,  and  in 
11112  prior.  of  the  uhbey,  and  d.  .Mar.  10,  1173.  As  an 
interpreter  of  S'-ripture  hi*  inetliod  was  largely  though 
not  exclusively  the  allegorical.  lie  wrote  also  doctrinal 
and  practical  treatises,  lie  was  named  .l/m//nt*  Contem- 
ji'ul'n-.  The  earliest  edition  of  his  works  was  print'"!  at 
Paris  in  l.'ii-'s.  lint  tin-  best  appeared  at  llouen  in  1560. 
(Sn-  monographs  by  Liebner  (1S37-3U)  and  Mn^elhardt 
(1838).)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

llich'iird  Plnntag'enet,  carl  of  Cornwall  and  titular 
emperor  of  Germany,  b.  at  Winchester,  England,  Jan.  5, 
1209,  was  a  younger  son  of  King  John;  commanded  an 
expe  lit  ion  t  *  <  i  uii-iine  12-'."> :  took  the  cross  12:16;  set  out 
fjr  Palestine  1210;  returned  to  Kn-^ltind  Jan.,  1242;  ac- 
companied his  brother,  Henry  III.,  in  his  French  cam- 
paign of  that  year,  but  soon  lost  the  province  of  Guienno 
and  escaped  to  England  ;  married  a  princess  of  Provence 
1  _!.">;  was  chosen  emperor  of  Germany  by  a  faction  1250, 
and  crowned  king  of  the  llomans  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  May 
17,  1257,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  general  recognition,  and 
was  more  than  onec  driven  to  take  refuge  in  England;  was 
taken  prisoner  liy  Sim  m  de  Montfort  at  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
May  I:!,  l-'fil:  held  adict  at  Worms  12G9  ;  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  that  year.  D.  Apr.  2,  1272. 

Rich'ards  (.JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
Oct.  29,  17GG;  studied  at  Yale  College;  became  pastor  of 
a  Presbyterian  church  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  1794,  at  New- 
ark isii'.i,  an  1  professor  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary 
ls_'.;.  D.  at  Auburn  Aug.  2,  1813.  A  selection  of  his  Lec- 
tures, with  a  memoir  by  S.  II.  Gridley,  was  published  in 
18 10,  and  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  an  essay  on  his 
character  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague,  appeared  in  1849. 

Ilichurds  (JoHs),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Faruiington,  Conn.,  May 
14,  17D7  ;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1821,  and  at  Andover 
1824;  was  for  three  years  agent  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions;  was  ordained  as  a  Congregational  minister  at 
Windsor,  Vt.,  1827  ;  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Vermont 
Chronicle  1830-39;  was  settled  at  Hanover,  N.  II.,  1841; 
became  agent  for  the  New  Hampshire  Education  Society; 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals,  and  began  a 
scries  of  biographical  sketches  of  the  graduates  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  which  was  completed  and  published  by  Dr. 
Chapman.  D.  at  Hanover  -Mar.  liy,  Is.V.I. 

Richards  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  22, 
1792:  graduated  at  Williams  College  1819;  at  Andover 
1822;  went  in  that  year  as  a  missionary  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  where  he  ultimately  became  interpreter  and  chap- 
lain to  the  king;  was  sent  as  minister  to  England  and 
other  countries,  and  was  appointed  in  1845  minister  of 
public  instruction.  D.  at  Honolulu  Dec.  7,  1847. 

Richards  (WILLIAM  C.),  b.  in  London,  England,  in 
1X17;  came  to  the  U.  S.  in  IS31  ;  graduated  at  Madison 
University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  1848;  labored  as  a  Baptist 
minister  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  until  1853,  when 
he  settled  in  New  York  City  ;  edited  in  Georgia  the  Orion 
Mn'jn^iui',  in  South  Carolina  the  Southern  Literary  Gazette 
and  the  Schoolfellow;  has  contributed  to  various  periodicals, 
written  several  juvenile  books,  and  a  M^mnir  of  George  N. 
///•/;/.'/«  (181)0).—  His  wife.  -Mils.  ColtM-.MA  H.  (IlllADLEY) 

RICHARDS,  b.  at  Hudson.  \.  Y..  in  is:::;,  has  aided  him  in 
his  editorial  duties,  and  published  several  juvenile  books 
under  the  noM-dt-ptvM€  of  *'  Mrs.  Manners."  She  is  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Haven. 

Rich'ardson,  county  of  S.  E.  Nebraska,  on  Missouri 
River,  adjoining  Kansas,  watered  by  Neinaha  River  and 


traversed  by  Atchison  ami    Nebraska  R.  H.,  consists  of 

rolling  prairies  diversified  nith  timber.     Si.i|.le  | lucts, 

Indian  corn,  wheat,  hay.  wool,  and  butler.  Swine  are 
numerous.  Cap.  Falls  City.  Area.  JM  s'|.  m.  P.  97*0. 

Richardson  lAi.iirin  I>I:IM:I.  b.  at  Franklin,  Mass., 
in   is:::!;  went  to  Pin-burg.  Pa.,  IsjO;  became  a  eehoo! 
teaeher,  and  afterward  a  reporter  for  the  pnHj  went   ti 

Kansas  a-  correspondent  of  til-'  !;>•  t"ii  .l"itrtuil  during  the 
Border  troubles  :  hei-ame  secretary  to  the  Kansas  legisla- 
ture and  adjutant-general  :  was  a  war  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  fritvu  during  the  rebellion,  and  was  for  twenty 
months  a  prisoner  of  the  Confederates,  cs'-aiiini;  iNv.  is. 

i  <  'all torn ia  a-  a  rorn-jmii'len!    I  -r'..i.  ali'l  jiltti 
Hshcd   t'ii'lit,   Ilun>i>iin,,niil  !•:>::;,,„,  l.st;;,  i.  /li;/,,nil  III''  Mi' 

,.!  (1867),  and  a  Lijr  .,/  <;,  „.  ,  ,  all  whieh 

were  very  successful,     lie  was  shot   in  the  '/Vi/mtn'  » 
New  Yrork,  Dee.  2,  I860,  hy  Daniel  .MeFarland,  on  tu-eoiint 
of  jealousy,  and    was    inai-vied    to    .Mr-.  Mer'arland  on    his. 
deathbed  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  l!ei-eher. 

Richardson  ( BENJAMIN  \Vu:hi.  M.  |i..  |\  ];.  S..  b.  at 
Somerby,  l.ei,-.-lei>liii  e.  Knglund,  Oct.  31,  IS28;  grad- 
uated in  inedieine  at  SI.  Andrew's  IS., I;  l.ei'amc  an  em- 
inent (i-ivH1  1  'ii  :  \\a^  elioseu  a  member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  1856;  founded 
and  edited  the  Journal  of  ll«tlil<  <m<l  Snuitnn;  Ii. 
i  I  865  *cq.) ;  gained  the  Astlcy  Cooper  prize  of  £300  by  his 
treatise  On  the  (.'nine  of  the  1'aiii/iiliitiiiii  of  the  li/,,,,,1 
(1856),  and  the  Fothcrgillian  gold  medal  by  a  ili-ijui-ition 
On  the  l)iseanea  of  the  Ftetwi  (I85C);  originated  the  use  of 
ether  spray  for  the  local  abolition  of  pain  in  surgical  op- 
erations (1866);  introduced  inethylene  bi-chlorido  as  a 
general  amesthetie  (1807):  has  been  president  of  the  Med- 
ical Society  of  London  ;  has  contributed  to  the  S>i>->nl  Sci- 
ence 1'cvicir,  published  several  medical  works,  and  gained 
a  high  position  by  original  experiment. 

Richardson  (CHARLES),  LL.D.,  b.in  England  in  July, 
177.0;  studied  but  never  practised  law;  devoted  himself 
to  literature  at  London  ;  published  Illustration*  of  Etirflinh 
Philology  (1815) ;  undertook  the  lexicographical  articles  in 
the  Encyclopadia  M^tropnliinna,  for  which  ho  also  pre- 
pared his  great  work,  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, which  (the  first  part  appearing  in  1818)  was  sus- 
pended soon  afterivard  by  the  failure  of  the  proprietors, 
and  completed  (as  a  separate  work)  in  1837.  The  com- 
plete work  appeared  in  new  editions  in  ls:;7,  IS3S,  nnd 
1839;  was  reprinted  in  the  U.  ?.,  met  with  great  favor, 
and  still  maintains  its  position  as  the  best  work  on  Eng- 
lish etymology,  the  words  being  conveniently  arranged 
under  the  roots.  Richardson  also  published  a  Supplement 
to  his  dictionary  (1855),  a  work  On  the  Study  of  Language* 
(1854),  and  an  Historical  Essay  on  English  Grammar  and 
English  Grammarians,  several  philological  papers  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  some  comments  on  Shakspeare ; 
was  a  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries,  and  received  a 
pension  from  1852  until  his  death,  at  Fclthuin,  Middlesex, 
Oct.  6,  1865. 

Richardson  (CHAUNCEY),  A.  M.,  b.  in  Vermont  Oct. 
10,  1802  ;  licensed  to  preach  in  his  twenty-first  year  by 
Dr.  Wilbur  Fisk ;  had  charge  of  a  literary  institution  in 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  and  in  1839  became  president  of  Ruters- 
villc  College,  Tex.  He  was  one  of  the  nine  ministers  who 
constituted  the  first  Texas  conference,  in  which  ho  rose 
to  eminence,  and  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  D.  in 
Texas  Apr.  11,  1852.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Richardson  (ISRAEL  B.),  b.  in  Vermont  1815;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  in- 
fantry July,  1841  ;  served  in  Florida  against  the  Indians 
and  on  frontier  duty  until  the  threatened  hostilities  with 
Mexico,  when  ordered  to  Texas  with  our  army  of  occupa- 
tion, and  in  the  war  served  under  (Jen.  Taylor  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey,  and 
under  Gen.  Scott  from  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  fall  of 
the  City  of  Mexico,  receiving  the  brevets  of  captain  and 
major  for  gallantry.  Continuing  on  frontier  duty  from 
the  close  of  the  war  until  1855,  at  which  date  ho  had  risen 
to  be  captain,  he  resigned  to  devote  himself  to  farming 
pursuits  in  Michigan.  On  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in 
1861  he  accepted  the  colonelcy  of  the  2d  Michigan  Vols., 
which  regiment  he  led  to  Washington,  and  May  17,  1861, 
was  commissioned  brigadier-general  of  U.  S.  volunteers. 
At  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  ho  led  his  brigade,  and  in 
the  Virginia  peninsular  campaign  of  1862  commanded  a 
division  in  Sumner's  corps;  promoted  to  be  major-general 
of  volunteers  July  4,  1862,  he  commanded  with  great 
bravery  and  distinction  at  South  Mountain  and  Antictam, 
where  he  was  fatally  wounded  Sept.  17.  D.  at  Sharpsburg, 
Md.,  Nov.  3,  1862. 

Richardson  (JAMES),  b.  at  Boston,  England,  Nov.  3, 
1809;  became  a  correspondent  of  a  London  journal;  visited 
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Morocco,  Algeria,  and  some  portions  of  the  desert  of  Sa- 
hara 1345-40 ;  published  his  Travels  in  1848,  which  led  to 
his  appointment  as  the  head  of  a  new  expedition  into  Cen- 
tral Africa,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Barth  and 
Overwcg.  They  set  out  from  Tripoli  in  1850,  visited  the 
stony  desert  of  Hamtnadah,  and  penetrated  to  Borneo,  but 
Richardson  d.  at  Ungurutua  Mar.  4,  1851.  Overwcg  also 
d.  near  Lake  Tchad  Sept.  27,  1852,  but  Barth  successfully 
accomplished  the  exploration  of  vast  regions,  returning  in 
1855.  He  a.lso  preserved  and  sent  to  England  the  papers 
of  Richardson,  which  were  edited  by  Baylc  St.  John  under 
the  title  A  Narrative  of  n  Mission  to  Central  Afrii-a  (185!!). 
His  earlier  Travels  in  Morocco  (1859)  were  edited  by  his 
widow. 

Richardson  (Sir  Jons),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Dumfries,  Scotland,  Nov.  5,  1787  ;  studied  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  entered  the  navy  as  assistant 
surgeon  1807  ;  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Copenhagen 
1807  ;  was  surgeon  and  naturalist  to  Sir  John  Franklin  in 
his  Arctic  expeditions  of  1819-22  and  1825-27;  explored 
on  the  latter  occasion  the  shore  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  between 
the  mouths  of  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers ;  published 
Gennnostical  Ofaervotioiw,  etc.  as  an  appendix  to  the  nar- 
rative of  Franklin's  first  voyage  (1823);  edited,  along 
with  Swainson  and  Kirby,  the  Faniui  Bonali-Americana 
(4  vols.  4to,  London,  1829-37);  was  physician  to  Melville 
Hospital,  Chatham,  1828-38,  physician  to  the  fleet  1838- 
48;  was  knighted  1846;  commanded  an  expedition  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  1818-49  ;  published  The  Arctic 
flearrliiny  Expedition  (2  vols.,  1851 )  and  T/ie  Polar  Her/ions 
(1861);  retired  from  public  service  1855,  and  devoted  his 
closing  years  to  his  favorite  studies  in  philology  and 
ethnology.  D.  at  Lancrigg,  near  Urasmero,  Juno  5,  1865. 

Richardson  (RICHARD),  b.  near  Jamestown,  Va.,  in 
1704;  was  a  land-surveyor  in  Virginia;  became  a  planter 
in  Craven  co.,  S.  C. ;  took  part  in  the  border  wars  with 
the  Indians  ;  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  council 
of  safety  1775;  suppressed  a  Tory  revolt  on  the  frontier, 
for  which  he  received  tho  thanks  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  177G;  aided  in 
forming  the  constitution  of  South  Carolina;  rejected  over- 
tures from  Lord  Cornwallis;  was  imprisoned  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla.,  after  the  capture  of  Charleston,  losing  his 
health.  D.  almost  immediately  after  his  release,  at  Salis- 
bury, S.  C.,  in  Sept.,  1781. — His  son,  JAMKH  B.  RICHARDSON, 
was  governor  of  South  Carolina  1802-04:  and  his  grand- 
Bon,  JOHN  I'KTKR  RICHARDSON,  b.  at  Hickory  Hill  Apr.  14, 
1801,  graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  1819.  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  governor  of  South  Carolina  1840—42, 
and  a  leader  of  the  Union  party. 

Richardson  (SAMUEL),  b.  in  Derbyshire,  England, 
about  1689;  learned  the  printing  trade;  became  a  pub- 
lisher at  London,  printer  of  the  journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  master  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  pur- 
chased in  1700  a  half-interest  in  tho  office  of  king's  printer. 
D.  in  London  July  4,  1761.  Author  of  several  exceedingly 
popular  novels,  which  were  among  the  earliest  of  tho 
modern  school,  though  now  considered  tedious:  Pamela  (2 
vols.,  1741),  History  of  Clarissa  If'irlnirc  (S  vols.,  1718-49), 
and  History  of  Sir  Charl<>*  llrantlittftn  (0  vols.,  1753-54). 
His  Correspondence  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  (6  vols., 
1804). 

Richardson  (WILLIAM  A.),  b.  in  Fayctte  co.,  Ky., 
about  1810;  graduated  at  Transylvania  University;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  ago  of  nineteen  ;  settled  soon 
after  in  Illinois,  whore  ho  became  State  attorney  1835, 
member  of  tho  legislature  1836,  1838,  and  1844,  being 
chosen  Speaker  in  the  latter  year;  served  in  tho  Mexican 
war  as  captain  in  Hardin's  regiment ;  was  promoted  to 
major  by  vote  of  the  regiment  on  tho  battle-field  of  Buena 
Vista,  Feb.,  1847;  was  member  of  Congress  1847-55,  gov- 
ernor of  Nebraska  1858;  again  elected  to  Congress  I860, 
and  chosen  U.  S.  Senator  on  the  death  of  Stephen  A.  Dou"-- 
las,  1861.  D.  at  Quiney,  111.,  Dee.  27,  1875. 

Richardson  (WILLIAM  M.),  b.  at  Tyngsborough,  Mass., 
Nov.  2,  1821;  graduated  at  Harvard  1843;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Boston  1846;  practised  law  at  Lowell;  was 
one  of  the  revisers  of  the  General  Statutes  of  Mamacliuietti 
(1860)  and  of  the  Supplement  to  tho  same  (1863-64) ;  be- 
came judge  of  probate  1856,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
treasury  1872,  and  was  secretary  187,'l-74. 

Richardson  (WILLIAM  MERCHANT),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Pel- 
ham,  N.  II.,  Jan.  4,  1774;  graduated  at  Harvard  1797; 
practised  law  some  years  at  (iroton,  Mass.;  was  member 
of  Congress  from  that  district  1811-14;  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  1814;  was  chief-justice  of  the  State  from  1816 
to  his  death  ;  was  author  of  The  New  HnmptKire  Justice 
of  the  Peace  (Concord,  1824)  and  The  Town  Officer ;  co- 
reporter  (with  L.  Woodbury)  of  yols.  i.  and  ii.  of  the  Nea 


Hampshire  Superior  Court  Cases  (1816  seq.),  and  solo  re- 
porter of  vols.  iii.-v.     D.  at  Chester,  N.  II.,  Mar.  23,  1838. 

Rich  Bar,  tp.,  Plumas  co.,  Cal.     P.  200. 

Richelieu',  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  bounded  N.  W. 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  traversed  by  river  Richelieu. 
Cap.  Sorel.  P.  20,048. 

Richelien,  de  (ARMAND  JEAN  DUPLESSIS),  DUKE  and 
CARDINAL,  b.  at  Paris  Sept.  5,  1585;  was  educated  for  tho 
military  profession  in  the  College  de  Navarre,  but  having 
a  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  bishopric  of  Lucon,  gave 
up  the  military  career,  studied  theology,  and  was  conse- 
crated bishop  Apr.  16,  1607.  Elected  a  deputy  of  the 
clergy  to  the  States  General  in  1014,  he  allied  himself  with 
the  queen-mother  and  regent,  Maria  dc'  Medici  ;  was  ap- 
pointed her  almoner,  and  became  a  member  of  tho  council 
of  state.  When,  shortly  after,  dissensions  broke  out  be- 
tween tho  king  (Louis  XIII.)  and  his  mother,  Richelieu 
accompanied  tho  latter  to  Blois,  and  retired  subsequently 
to  his  diocese,  but  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  bringing 
about  a  reconciliation  between  mother  and  son  ;  was  re- 
warded with  the  cardinal's  hat  in  1622;  re-entered  the 
council  of  state,  and  was  soon  after  made  prime  minister, 
which  office  he  filled  uninterruptedly  and  with  absolute 
power  to  his  death,  exercising  a  most  decisive  influence  on 
the  history  of  Franco,  externally  and  internally.  His 
foreign  policy  centred  in  the  idea  of  humiliating  Austria. 
For  this  purpose  he  encouraged  the  rising  of  the  Protestant 
princes  in  Germany,  the  revolution  of  tho  provinces  in  tho 
Netherlands,  and  even  the  revolt  in  Catalonia.  He  subsi- 
dized Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  after  his  death  in  1632  he 
took  the  duke  of  Saxc-Weimar  and  his  army  into  the  French 
service,  and  carried  on  tho  war  against  the  emperor  with 
great  vigor.  Ho  also  declared  war  against  Spain,  and, 
although  his  plans  in  the  Netherlands  failed,  succeeded  in 
separating  Portugal  from  Spain  in  1010,  and  conquered 
Perpignan  in  1042.  The  final  results  of  these  wars  he  did 
not  live  to  sec,  but  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1048)  tho 
progress  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  effectually  checked 
nnd  its  dream  of  establishing  a  world-empire  was  destroyed. 
By  his  internal  policy  he  finished  what  Louis  XI.  had  be- 
gun— the  establishment  of  the  absolute  authority  of  tho 
royal  power.  His  government  was  marked  by  an  almost 
uninterrupted  series  of  conspiracies  among  the  feudal  no- 
bility of  the  realm,  headed  by  the  queen-mother  (whose 
favor  had  turned  into  a  deadly  hatred),  by  the  queen  her- 
self, Anne  of  Austria,  by  Gaston  of  Orleans,  the  brother 
of  tho  king,  and  by  the  royal  princes.  But,  a  master  in 
intrigue  and  the  very  genius  of  detective  police  superin- 
tendence, he  was  always  well  informed  and  fully  prepared, 
and  punished  the  conspirators  with  merciless  severity. 
The  king  felt  a  deep  antipathy  toward  him,  and  on  this 
circumstance  the  first  conspiracies  based  their  hope  of 
overthrowing  him.  But  with  the  king  this  almost  phys- 
ical aversion  was  wholly  overawed  by  a  mixture  of  admi- 
ration and  fear  of  the  towering  spirit  of  his  minister,  and 
on  Nov.  11,  1630  (la  Journec  des  Dupe*),  when  the  king 
had  consented  to  his  dismissal  and  the  whole  court  exulted, 
Richelieu  forced  himself  into  the  presence  of  Louis,  turned 
him  around  in  a  moment,  and  reappeared  with  great  dra- 
matic effect  among  his  enemies,  stronger  than  ever.  After- 
ward the  conspirators  sought  and  found  support  in  foreign 
countries,  especially  in  Spain,  and  Richelieu  heeded  armies 
to  maintain  himself.  But  he  proved  unconquerable.  Maria 
de'  Medici  fled  from  place  to  place  in  foreign  countries; 
Gaston  of  Orleans  was  made  utterly  contemptible  by  his 
cowardly  and  treasonous  submission  ;  Montmorency,  Ma- 
rillac,  Cinq-Mars,  and  a  hundred  others  were  beheaded. 
The  scaffold,  the  dungeon,  and  exile  were  tho  end  of  all 
resistance  to  him  who  wielded  the  royal  power.  Besides 
the  feudal  nobility,  there  was  another  political  power  in 
Franco  at  tho  time  when  Richelieu  took  the  reins — namely, 
the  Huguenots — and  to  crush  this  young  but  steadily  in- 
creasing influence  was  one  of  his  first  undertakings.  He 
laid  siege  to  their  principal  stronghold,  La  Rochelle,  and 
this  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  France,  both  with  respect  to  the  besieged  and  to 
the  besieging  parties.  On  Oct.  28,  1628,  the  city  surren- 
dered, four-fifths  of  its  inhabitants  having  perished  by  the 
sword  and  by  famine.  By  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle  the  po- 
litical power  of  the  Huguenots  was  wholly  broken,  but 
Richelieu's  further  measures  concerning  them  were  mod- 
erate and  even  magnanimous.  In  his  personal  appearance 
the  cardinal  loved  magnificence ;  he  built  the  Palais  Car- 
dinal, afterward  the  Palais  Royal,  which  entirely  outshone 
the  royal  residence.  He  showed  great  interest  in  literature 
and  art.  He  founded  the  Jardin  des  Plants,  enlarged  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  royal  library,  and  gave  substantial  en- 
couragement to  many  scholars,  poets,  and  artists.  His  in- 
terest in  literature,  however,  was  not  only  a  merit,  but  also 
a  foible  with  him.  He  wrote  Mirame  and  La  Grande  Paato- 
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rule.  He  was  jealous  of  Corneillc,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  French  Academy  was,  as  far  a."  he  was  cunccrnc'l.  sim- 
ply a  miserable  literary  intrigue.  His  /.in/-",,  ln*t>'n, -finn* 
ttifif'imiiritfiif'H.  (tc.  were  edited  liy  Avenel  f  ti  vols..  Paris, 
IBM  18).  i '!'  the  M:,n,,<r,  <  itn  <',ir,ln,,,i  ,i, •  i;i,  /,./„„.  'i;.. 

t'lniint  Jn>!itii/iii'  tin   C'lnltinif   d?  Rn'litl iru,  itii'l  Ji'iifitiil  ifn 

Cufilniiil  ,1,  /Hi'Mieu,  the  last  is  spurious,  anil  the  two 
former  of  doubtful  authenticity.  I),  in  his  palace  in  Paris 
I'r.  I,  Id  12. — From  his  brother  descended  the  MAIOH.U. 
KiriiKLiKU  (b.  Mar.  13,  1696;  d.  Aug.  8.  17ssi,  the  pro- 
tege of  Madame  do  Pompadour,  commander  in  (he  Seven 
Veam'  war,  and  equally  notorious  for  his  scandalous  rob- 
beries in  Hanover  and  for  his  matchless  debaucheries ;  und 
the  Hi  KK  OK  KiciiKMKL1  (b.  Sept.  25,  1766:  d.  .May  17, 
1S22  i.  who  in  Sept.,  1815,  succeeded  Talleyrand  as  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  under  Louis  XVIII.,  in  which  office,  as 
well  as  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1S1H.  he  ren- 
dered great  services  to  his  country.  In  Feb.,  1820,  he  once 
more  took  charge  of  the  ministry,  but,  although  a  noble 
and  disintere-ted  character,  of  great  moderation  and  con- 
siderable political  skill,  he  was  unable  to  sustain  himself 
between  the  radicals  and  the  ultras,  and  resigned  in  Dec., 
1S1M.  CI.KMKNS  PKTKHSKX. 

Richerand'  (ANTHEI.MK),  b.  at  Bclley,  department  of 
Ain,  Feb.  -1.  17711;  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  surgical  pathology  at  the  Schoolxof 
Medicine  in  1807.  l>.  Jan.  2.">,  1S-IO.  Wrote  \::u,;,,iu-  Klf- 
WfittH  tli'  i'fu/iilnfoi/if  (IS(I^),  A";"'i«  *ur  If*  Mitlitrliea  (if a 
On  ( 1S05),  Hi'  I'KitKi-t'i/ii'  111,  iii  11,-inrl.  de  In  Medicine  et  tie  In 
Cftii-tu-t/ie  (1816),  I)e«  O//rciVr»  fie  Sunte  et  deft  JUI-I/H 
Mfili'-Kti,  (Is;l|i,  and  It,  In  r/>/»<lnt/'»i  itttns  «c*  ItnjifmrtK 
at'cc  la  Nuttire  den  0bv9fnMMm£i  (18,'i7). 

Rich  field,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Adams  co.,  III.     P.  1496. 

Richfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Gcnesce  co.,  Mich.,  on  X. 
branch  of  Flint  Kiver.  P.  1421. 

Richfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ilenneiiin  co.,  Minn.,  on  Mis- 
si.-sippi  River.  P.  930. 

Richfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1831. 

Richfield,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  0.     P.  396. 

Richfield,  tp.,  Lucas  co.,  0.     P.  822. 

Richfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Summit  co.,  0.     P.  1018. 

Richfield,  p.-v.,  Fayette  tp.,  Juniata  co.,  Pa.    P.  131. 

Richfield,  p.-v.,  cap.  Sevier  co.,  lit.,  on  Sevier  River. 

Richfield,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Wis.     P.  266. 

Richfield,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Northern  division  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  P.  11',.".  1. 

Richfield  Springs,  p.-v.,  Richficld  tp.,  Otsego  co., 
N.  Y.,  near  the  head  of  Schuyler  Lake,  on  a  branch  of 
I'tiea  Chenango  and  Susquehanna  II.  R.,  has  1  newspaper, 
4  churches,  a.  sulphur  spring  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
cutaneous  disorders,  and  has  lately  become  a  fashionable 
summer  resort.  P.  6U6. 

Rich'ford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Southern 
Central  R.  R.  P.  1434. 

Richford,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Franklin  co.,  Vt.,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Missisquoi  and  Clyde  rivers  and  X.  E.  terminus 
of  eastern  division  of  Vermont  Central  R.  R.,  has  1  news- 

fapor,  good  water-power,  and  several  manufactories.  P. 
481. 

Richford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waushara  co.,  Wis.     P.  428. 

Rich  Grove,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.     P.  315. 

Rich  Hill,  tp.,  Muskingiun  co.,  0.     P.  1404. 

Rich  Hill,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Pa.     P.  2470. 

Richibuc'to  (formerly  LIVERPOOL),  a  port  of  entry, 
cap.  of  Kent  co.,  N.  B.,  at  the  mouth  of  Richibucto  River, 
which  is  navigable  for  15  miles.  Lat.  of  entrance,  46°  43' 
N.,  Ion.  i;  1°  50'  W.  Lumber  and  fish  are  largely  exported, 
and  shipbuilding  is  a  leading  pursuit.  P.  about  800. 

Rich'land,  new  county  of  E.  Dakota,  on  Red  River 
of  the  North,  adjoining  Minnesota,  consists  of  rolling 
prairies  and  fertile  river-bottoms.  Area,  1400  sq.  m. 

Richlnnd,  county  of  S.  E.  Illinois,  watered  by  afflu- 
ents of  Wabash  River  and  intersected  by  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi  H.  K.,has  a  level  surface  :ind  a  fertile  soil. anil  raises 
sheep  and  swine.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  hav, 

tol o,  sorghum-molasses,  wool,  and  butter,  and  ha 

cral  saw-mills  and  furniture  manufactories.  Cap.  OIney. 
Area.  ",75  sq.  m.  P.  12,803. 

Richland,  parish  of  N.  E.  Louisiana,  watered  oy 
Bayou  IJteuf  and  other  streams,  and  intersected  by  Xurth 
Louisiana  and  Texas  R.  R.,  produces  sweet  potatoes  and 
cotton  and  raises  cattle  and  swine.  Cap.  Kayville.  Area, 
550  sq.  in.  P.  5110. 

Richland,  county  of  N.  Ohio,  on  the  head-waters  of 
Walhonding  River,  traversed  by  several  railroads,  has  a 
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hilly  surface.  Staples,  wheat,  Indian  com,  oats,  hay, 
maple  -ui;ar.  wool,  and  butter;  rai-es  lari^e  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine:  has  many  (Inuring  ar.d  saw  mills. 
.1  tanneries,  iron  foundries,  and  fcriek  kilns,  and 
numerous  flourishing  inanilfa  'furies  of  agricultural  imple 
ments.  woollen  goods,  carriages  and  wagons,  iron  ware, 
machinery,  and  furniture.  Cap.  Mansfield.  Area.  l..o 
sq.  m.  P.  32,516. 

Richland,  county  of  Central  South  Carolina,  lying 
between  Cungarec  and  Wateree  rivers,  has  „,  |,j||v  surface 
largely  covered  with  pine  forests,  and  is  traversed  by  sev- 
eral railroads.  Chief  staples,  cotton,  rice,  Indian  eorn. 
and  sweet  potatoes  ;  has  several  flouring  and  saw  mills  and 
manufactures  of  machinery  and  iron  ware.  Cap.  Colnmhia. 
which  is  also  the  State  capital.  Area,  4uj  sq.  m.  P.  -': 

Richland,  county  of  S.  \V.  Wisconsin,  on  Wisconsin 
Kiver,  drained  by  Pine  River  and  other  streams,  and  trav- 
ersed by  Chicago  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  11.11.  Staple 
products,  Indian  eorn,  wheat,  oats,  hay.  potatoes,  hop-. 
wool,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  raises  consi.lcralile  nimihcis 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
most  important  hop-growing  region  of  the  (".  S. ;  has  sev- 
eral mills  and  manufactories.  Cap.  Richland  Centre. 
Area,  576  sq.  m.  P.  15.7:!  1. 

Richland,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Ark.     P.  927. 

Richland,  tp.,  Desha  co.,  Ark.     P.  41.1. 

Richland,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Ark.     P.  n:;.".. 

Richland,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ark.     P.  I ."' '>_'. 

Richland,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Ark.     P.  899. 

Richland,  tp.,  Newton  co.,  Ark.     P.  1(11. 

Richland,  tp.,  Phillips  co.,  Ark.     P.  I'.IL".I. 

Richlaud,  tp.,  Searcy  co.,  Ark.     P.  471. 

Richland,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Ark.     P.  1156. 

Richland,  tp.,  La  Salle  co.,  111.    P.  ,  '" 

Richland,  tp.,  Marshall  co.,  111.     P.  920. 

Richland,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  III.     P.  1053. 

Richland,  tp.,  Benton  co.,  Ind.     P.  546. 

Richland,  tp.,  DC  Kalb  co.,  Ind.     P.  L8M. 

Richland,  tp.,  Fountain  co.,  Ind.     P.  1759. 

Richland,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  Ind.     P.  1314. 

Richland,  tp.,  Grant  co.,  Ind.     P.  1065. 

Richland,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Ind.     P.  2143. 

Richland,  tp.,  Jay  co.,  Ind.     P.  1342. 

Richland,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Ind.     P.  1065. 

Richland,  tp.,  Miami  co.,  Ind.     P.  1600. 

Richland,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Ind.     P.  1486. 

Richland,  p.-r.  and  tp.,  Rush  co.,  Ind.     P.  917. 

Richland,  tp.,  Steuben  co.,  Ind.     P.  653. 

Richland,  tp.,  Whitley  co.,  Ind.     P.  1723. 

Richland,  tp.,  A. lair  co.,  la.     P.  292. 

Richland,  tp.,  Chickasaw  co.,  la.    P.  566. 

Richland,  tp.,  Decatur  co.,  la.     P.  849. 

Richland,  tp.,  Delaware  co.,  la.     P.  874. 

Richland,  tp.,  Fayette  co.,  la.     P.  405. 

Richland,  tp.,  Guthrie  co.,  la.     P.  218. 

Richland,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  la.     P.  1141. 

Richland,  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  la.     P.  749. 

Richland,  tp.,  Jones  co.,  la.    P.  794. 

Richland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kcokuk  co.,  la.,  on  Skunk 
River.  P.  1585. 

Richland,  «p.,  Mahaska  co.,  la.     P.  1501. 

Richland,  tp.,  Tama  co.,  la.     P.  888. 

Richland,  tp.,  Wapollo  co.,  la.     P.  1451. 

Richland,  tp.,  Warren  co.,  la.,  on  Des  Moines  River. 
P.  1381. 

Richland,  tp.,  Labctte  co.,  Kan.     P.  1 7 1 1. 

Richland,  tp.,  Miami  co.,  Kan.     P.  844. 

Richland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.   P.  1381. 

Richland,  tp.,  Montcalm  co.,  Mich.     P.  88. 

Richland,  tp..  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.     I'. 

Richland,  tp.,  Rico  co.,  Minn.     P.  773. 

Richland,  tp.,  Gasconade  co.,  Mo.     P.  1090. 

Richland,  tp.,  Macon  co.,  Mo.     P.  1180. 

Richland,  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  Mo.     P.  1785. 

Richland,  tp.,  Ozark  co.,  Mo.     P.  635. 

Richland,  p.-v..  Putaski  co..  Mo.,  on  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific R.  R.,  164  miles  S.  \V.  of  St.  Louis,  has  an  academy  and 
a  newspaper.  Business,  stock-raising  and  farming.  P. 
about  500.  D.  FKAZKK  TOMSOX,  ED.  "  PLI.ASKIAN." 
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Richland,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  Mo.     P.  720. 

Richland,  tp.,  Scott  co.,  Mo.     P.  1080. 

Richlaiid,  tp.,  Stoddard  co.,  Mo.     P.  438. 

K irhl;ui(l,  tp.,  Vernon  co.,  Mo.     P.  547. 

Richland,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Neb.     P.  221. 

Richland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oswego  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Oswego 
and  Home  and  Rome  Watcrtown  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R. 
P.  :i'J75. 

Richland,  tp.,  Beaufort  co.,  N.  C.     P.  2097. 

Richland,  tp.,  Onslow  co.,  N.  C.     P.  2133. 

Richland,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  N.  C.     P.  713. 

Richland,  tp.,  Allen  co.,  0.     P.  2139. 

Richland,  tp.,  Bclmont  co.,  0.     P.  4170. 

Richland,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  0.     P.  1854. 

Richland,  tp.,  Darke  co.,  0.     P.  1105. 

Richland,  tp.,  Defiance  co.,  0.     P.  1194. 

Richland,  tp.,  Fairneld  co.,  0.     P.  1517. 

Richland,  tp.,  Guernsey  co.,  0.     P.  1404. 

Richland,  tp.,  Holmes  co.,  0.     P.  1242. 

Richland,  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0.     P.  1401. 

Richland,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  0.     P.  1146. 
.   Richland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Vinton  co.,  0.     P.  1814. 

Richland,  tp.,  Wyandot  CO.,  0.     P.  1271. 

Richland,  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  707. 

Richland,  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.     P.  2111. 

Richland,  tp.,  Cambria  co.,  Pa.     P.  868. 

Richland,  tp.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.     P.  1015. 

Richland,  tp.,  Venango  co.,  Pa.     P.  1023. 

Richland,  v.,  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.     P.  987. 

Richland,  tp.,  Ohio  co.,  W.  Va.     P.  1389. 

Richland,  tp.,  Richland  co.,  Wis.     P.  1572. 

Richland  Centre,  p.-v.,  Richland  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa. 

Richland  Centre,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Richland  co.,  Wis., 
on  Pine  River,  13  miles  from  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
R.  R.,  has  3  churches,  good  schools,  1  bank,  several  flour- 
ing-mills,  and  a  bedstead  and  stove  factory.  P.  about 
150(1.  TOGO  &  LAWS,  Ens.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Richland  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  111.  P. 
lilt. 

Rich'man,  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  la.     P.  374. 

Richman,  tp.,  Raleigh  co.,  W.  Va.     P.  389. 

Rich'mond,  town  of  England,  county  of  Surrey,  on  a 
hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  among  beautiful 
surroundings,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  St.  Paul's,  London.  Its 
original  name  was  Sheen,  and  under  Edward  I.  and  Ed- 
ward II.  it  was  a  royal  residence.  In  1498  the  palace  was 
burnt  down,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  VII.,  who  changed 
the  name  to  Richmond.  Elizabeth  was  imprisoned  here 
for  a  short  time  by  Mary ;  she  afterward  often  resided 
here,  and  d.  here  in  1603.  Under  the  Commonwealth  the 
palace  was  partially  destroyed,  and  in  the  next  century 
was  pulled  down.  P.  15,113. 

Richmond,  the  southernmost  county  of  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  including  also  Arichat  and  other  islands.  It 
has  an  extensive  and  much-broken  coast-line,  and  the 
county  is  intersected  by  St.  Peter's  Canal,  half  a  mile  long, 
which  leads  from  the  Bras  d'Or  to  St.  Peter's  Bay.  Mari- 
time pursuits  are  extensively  followed.  Cap.  Arichat.  P. 
14,268. 

Rich'mond,  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  traversed  by 
the  river  St.  Francis  and  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Cop- 
per ores,  slate,  and  building-stone  abound.  There  are  im- 
portant and  varied  manufactures,  and  water-power  is  abun- 
dant. Cap.  Richmond.  P.  11,213. 

Richmond,  county  of  Georgia,  on  Savannah  River, 
adjoining  South  Carolina,  has  a  broken  surface  intersected 
by  many  small  streams,  and  is  traversed  by  several  rail- 
roads. Staples,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
rice;  has  several  flouring  and  saw  mills  and  some  manu- 
factures of  cotton  goods,  iron  castings,  and  machinery. 
Cap.  Augusta.  Area,  350  sq.  m.  P.  25,724. 

Richmond,  county  of  New  York,  comprising  Statcn 
Island,  Shooter's  Island  at  the  entrance  of  Newark  Bay. 
and  several  small  islands  in  Staten  Island  Sound;  is  trav- 
ersed by  a  railroad,  abounds  in  villa  residences  of  citizens 
of  New  York  City,  and  has  a  number  of  manufactories  and 
shipyards.  (See  STATES  ISLAND.)  Cap.  Richmond.  Area, 
59  sq.  m.  P.  33,029. 

Richmond,  county  of  North  Carolina,  adjoining 
South  Carolina,  between  Lumber  and  Yadkin  rivers,  trav- 
ersed by  the  Carolina  Central  R.  R. ;  has  a  rolling  surface 
and  a  productive  soil;  raises  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and 


Indian  corn,  and  swine  in  considerable  numbers.     Cap. 
Rockingham.     Area,  730  sq.  m.     P.  12,882. 

Richmond,  county  of  Virginia,  on  Rappahannock 
River,  has  a  level  surface  abounding  in  pine  timber,  a  fer- 
tile soil,  and  abundant  oyster-beds  in  the  Rappahannock. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  wheat.  Cap.  Warsaw. 
Area,  175  sq.  m.  P.  6503. 

Richmond,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Richmond  co.,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, on  St.  Francis  River,  at  the  junction  of  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  with  its  Quebec  and  western  branches,  221  miles 
N.  W.  of  Portland,  Me.  It  has  important  copper-mines,  is 
the  seat  of  St.  Francis  College  (Scottish  Kirk),  has  a  gram- 
mar school,  a  mechanics'  institute,  and  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  Melbourne.  P.  715. 

Richmond,  tp.,  Cass  co.,  111.     P.  1115. 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  McIIenry  co.,  111.     P.  1404. 

Richmond,  city,  cap.  of  Wayne  co.,  Ind.,  lat.  39°  47' 
N.,  Ion.  84°  47'  W.,  700  feet  above  tide-water,  4  miles  from 
the  eastern  border  of  the  State.  68  miles  E.  of  Indianapolis 
and  the  same  distance  N.  W.  of  Cincinnati,  0.  The  coun- 
try is  undulating,  and  the  E.  branch  of  Whitewater  River 
has  cut  for  itself  a  channel  through  the  soil  and  limestone 
rock  about  200  feet  deep,  with  abrupt  and  in  many  places 
almost  perpendicular  sides.  The  ground  is  rolling,  and  all 
its  descents  tend  ultimately  toward  the  deep  valley  of  the 
river.  A  soil  mostly  loam,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  gravel, 
and  this  on  the  horizontal  limestone  rock,  affords  superb 
drainage,  which,  with  other  things,  has  given  to  Richmond, 
and  maintained  for  it,  a  sanitary  condition  rarely  if  ever 
equalled  by  that  of  any  other  city.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  rich  and  well-cultivated  agricultural  country,  and  enjoys 
the  healthy  trade  naturally  pertaining  to  such  a  situation. 
Whole  number  of  mercantile  and  industrial  establishments 
in  1875,  other  than  manufactories,  was  248,  with  a  capital 
of  $2,001,444,  employing  941  hands,  paying  wages  $257,302, 
and  making  gross  sales  amounting  to  $5,262,457.  Its  man- 
ufactures are  important  and  flourishing;  number  in  1875, 
127,  with  an  aggregate  capita]  of  $1,807,785,  consuming  raw 
material  to  the  value  of  $795, 634,  employed  1607  hands,  paid 
wages  8654,459,  and  sold  goods  amounting  to  $2,729,346. 
The  principal  articles  manufactured  are  caskets  and  burial- 
cases,  threshing-machines,  engines,  saw-mills,  mill-machi- 
nery, school  and  church  furniture,  cigars,  galvanized  iron- 
work, ploughs,  woollen  goods,  etc.  It  has  3  national  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  1  savings  bank. 
Its  common  schools  in  1875  occupied  37  rooms  and  employ- 
ed 37  teachers,  whose  salaries  aggregated  $16,574.  Earl- 
ham  College,  under  the  control  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  (Orthodox),  had  14  professors 
and  221  students.  Denominational  schools  of  Friends  ( Hick- 
site),  Lutherans,  and  Catholics  had  906  pupils  and  employ- 
ed 16  teachers.  It  has  also  1  business  college.  It  has  19 
churches,  and  2  congregations  without  edifices,  23  Sabbath 
schools,  an  orphans'  home,  a  home  for  friendless  women,  and 
2  organizations  of  women  to  look  after  the  poor  and  dis- 
tribute alms.  It  has  43  mutual  benevolent  associations  un- 
der various  names,  3  daily  and  5  weekly  newspapers,  and  1 
monthly  magazine,  a  public  library  and  a  scientific  asso- 
ciation with  a  museum,  2  theatres,  and  a  number  of  halls 
and  lecture-rooms.  It  has  street  railroads,  and  a  steam 
fire  department,  and  is  equipped  in  every  quarter  with  the 
wires  and  apparatus  of  the  national  fire-alarm  company. 
Richmond  is  one  of  the  Indiana  railroad  centres,  3  prin- 
cipal lines  E.  and  S.  ramifying  to  all  important  cities  in 
these  quarters,  and  3  principal  lines  to  the  W.  and  N.  rami- 
fying to  all  important  cities  in  those  quarters.  It  has  a 
large,  commodious  union  depot  which  receives  and  des- 
patches 40  passenger-trains  daily.  Aggregate  value  of  rail- 
road tickets  sold  in  1875,  $82,991 ;  total  number  of  freight- 
cars  handled  in  1875  in  the  freight-yard,  255,235;  total 
amount  of  freight,  1,452,144,070  pounds  P.  9445. 

JOHN  0.  HARDESTY,  ED.  "  DAILY  INDEPENDENT." 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  la. 

Richmond,  tp.,  Nemaha  co.,  Kan.     P.  2153. 

Richmond,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Madison  CO.,  Ky.,  at  the  ter- 
minus of  Richmond  and  Louisville  R.  R.,  20  miles  W.  of 
Lexington,  contains  7  churches,  the  Central  University, 
and  the  Madison  Female  Academy,  3  national  and  1  sav- 
ings bank,  1  large  steam  flouring-mill,  1  newspaper,  and  2 
hotels.  The  village  is  lighted  with  gas.  P.  1629. 

T.  M.  GREEN,  ED.  "KENTUCKY  REGISTEH." 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sagadahoc  co.,  Me.,  on  Ken- 
nebec  River  and  on  Portland  and  Kennebec  R.  R.  P.  2442. 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  on  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  R.  R.  P.  1091. 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Macomb  co.,  Mich.    P.  2181. 

Richmond,  tp.,  Osceola  co.,  Mich.     P.  653. 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winona  co.,  Minn.     P.  219. 
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Ilichmond,  tp.,  Howard  co.,  Mo.     P.  2988. 
Rirlmioml,  p.-v.  and  t|p..  cap.  of  Kay  co.,  Mo.,  nn  St. 

Joseph  line  ul'  Si.  Loili-  Ixan-as  <  'ily  a  nil  Vu  t  hei  n  K.  K., 
has  '1  newspapers,  a  t'lmmlry,  some  flouring  mills,  ami  u 
considerable  trade.  P.  IL'IS;  of  tp.  ."M>|. 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  oo.,  N.  II.     P.  868. 

Ilichmond,  tp.,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  1022. 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap. of  Kirliiiniiiil  co.,  N".  Y.. 
beautifully  situated  and  contain.4  ninny  tint1  villa  residences. 

Itii'hmuiid,  tp.,  Ashtiilnilii  co.,  0.     P.  883. 

Iticlunund,  tp.,  Huron  co.,  0.     P.  880. 

Richmond,  p.  v..  Salem  (p.,  Jefferson  CO.,  0.     P.  lu.'i. 

Richmond,  v.  (  HAI.K  P.  0.),  Jefferson  tp.,  Ross  Co.,  O., 
on  Scioto  River.  P.  227. 

Richmond,  (p.,  ISerks  co.,  Pa.     P.  2*71. 

Richmond,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P. 

Richmond,  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  1'a.     I',  !.>.'.•-. 

Richmond,  tp..  Washington  oo.,  1C.  I.     P.  2064. 

Richmond,  tp.,  cap.  of  Fort  liend  co.,  'IV:;.,  on  I'.ni- 
/ns  River  und  (ialveston  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio 
R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper.  I*.  Slli. 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chittenden  co.,  Vt.,  on  Ver- 
mont Central  R.  R.  P.  ISW. 

Richmond,  city,  capital  "f  Virginia,  and  scat  of  jus- 
tice of  llenrico  co..  on  the  \.  si<le  ot'  James  River  and 
151  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  117°  i'-'  17"  N"..  Ion.  77° 
27'  2S"  W.,  at  the  (ireat  or  Lower  Kalis,  the  head  of  tiiie- 
water.  The  site  is  a  clu-tcr  of  picturesque  hills,  of  which 
the  principal  are  Church  ami  Shoekoe.  A  settlement  was 
•  on  what  is  now  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  a.s 
early  as  llill'.l.  "  Ft'orte  Charles  "  was  erected  there  a-'  a 
protection  against  the  Indians  in  ll'>ll-l.~>,  and  in  Ili7!l, 
Col.  Win.  Byrd  built  a  mill  there,  ami  afterward  a  ware- 
li'iii-o.  The  place  was  known  as  '•  Byrd's  Warch 
till  .May,  1712,  when  it  was  made  a  town  hy  act  of  a 
bly.  It  was  not  until  177'.!  that  it  was  created  the  capital 
of  the  State,  being  then  hut  a  small  town.  The  population 
in  1SIII)  was  only  .P>737  ;  hy  the  census  of  1S7II  it  was  .">l.n.",s  • 
ami  hy  a  census  taken  in  Is7l  by  the  eitv  hoard  of  health 
it  WM  60,705,  of  which  :::;.IH2  were  whites  and  27. li:::  ne- 
groes. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  IS7.~>.  Richmoml  con- 
tained 777'.!  house.,  of  which  3848  were  brick  an.i 
wooden  :  as-e-scd  value  of  taxable  real  estate.  S2'.U  l2.li.Vi  : 
personal  property,  $1 1,:! I  5.S38  ;  city  taxes.  Si;i;s,:;:;s.l7  : 
Slate  taxes  (in  eity),  $333,925.40  ;  city  debt,  84. 323. :•'.< I.  of 
which  $1,1)30,700  arc  8  per  cent,  bonds,  and  the  remainder  6 
pi  r  cent.  The  city  has  an  excellent  police,  and  its  efficient 
lire  department  has  5  steam-engines.  The  city  owns  and 
operates  its  own  gas  and  water  works,  the  former  lighting 
over  1125  street  lamps,  and  supplying  annually  for  private 
and  public  consumption  '.111,01)11,0(10  feet  of  gas;  and  the 
latter  supplying  an  average  of  over  350,000,000  gallons  of 
water  a  day  from  capacious  reservoirs,  into  which  it  is 
pumped  by  steam  from  the  river  above  the  city.  Tbe 
waterworks  are  enlarging  by  the  addition  of  another 
reservoir  and  the  further  extension  of  mains  and  pipes. 
In  1874  there  occurred  529  marriages  in  the  city,  of  which 
255  were  white  and  274  colored  ;  total  deaths,  1583 — whites 
727,  colored  85(3;  still-births,  191— whites  64,  colored  127. 
In  187-ltlie  manufactured  products  of  the  city  were  esti- 
mated at  $17,746,720,  of  which  the  flouring-mills  produced 
$2.21  Llis.'l  (with  the  Columbian  mills  destroyed  by  fire  dur- 
ing the  year),  ironworks  $2,946,760,  and  tobacco-factories 
$8,327,581,  a  great  variety  of  manufactories  producing  the 
remainder.  The  tobacco-factories  wore  57,  cigar-factories 
3t>,  producing  2.'i,su;!,l  S9  pounds  manufactured  tobacco  and 
4,072,200  cigars,  the  U.  S.  internal  revenue  for  the  year 
in  the  city,  paid  almost  exclusively  on  tobacco,  being 
$3,801,761.56.  Value  of  direct  importations  (chiefly  coffee 
and  salt),  $296,036;  exports,  $3,031,686,  of  which  over 
$1,500,0011  was  flour,  and  nearly  the  same  amount  tobacco, 
principally  leaf  and  steins.  Vessels  entered  from  foreign 
countries,  1(1  American,  tonnage  2477;  24  foreign,  tonnage 
7705;  clearances,  39  American,  tonnage  12,178;  51  foreign, 
tonnage  1  ,'!,S66.  There  are  a  chamber  of  commerce,  corn  and 
flour  exchange,  tobacco  exchange,  and  stock  exchange.  A 
st  reet  ra  il  way  t  ra  verses  the  city  from  its  eastern  to  its  western 
extremity.  The  railroads  centring  at  Richmond  arc  Rich- 
mond and  Petersburg,  Richmond  Kredcricksburg  and  Po- 
tomac, Richmond  anil  Danville,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and 
Richmond  York  River  nml  Chesapeake.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  has  a  tunnel  under  Church  Hill  to  its  own  wharves 
on  the  river.  The  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal,  con- 
necting by  dock  with  the  navigable  river  below  the  falls. 
extends  up  the  James  to  Buchanan,  r.ni  miles  from  Rich- 
moml. The  vast  coal  ami  iron  veins  of  the  State  are  within 
easy  reach  of  the  city,  with  both  rail  and  water  transporta- 


tion. The  James  River  Improvement,  in  which  the  eity  is 
I  l.y  tin'  Federal  government,  has  greatly  incrca-id 
the  na\  inability  of  the  i  i\  er,  removing  oli-truetions  and 
deepening  the  channel,  .-o  that  now,  at  mean  high  tide, 
there  is  II  feet  depth  to  the  wharu-s  at  Rod.. 
lower  portion  of  the  city  is  called '.  »ilh  a  promi-i-  of  IS 

feet    at    an  early  day.     The  water  power  afforded   by  the 

faIN  i-  immeli.-e  ami  easily  utili/.cd,  but  comparati vcly 
little  of  it  has  yet  lieen  taken  ail  \  all!  ago  of.  There  are  2 
bridges  for  \ehicle-  and  pedestrians  Wren  the  rm-r  to  the 
little  eity  of  Manchester  on  the  S.  side,  I  of  them  being 

free.       .Near    the    cily    ate     illexliau-lihlo    ijualltities    of   line 
granite,   and    several    large   ijitarries    are  actively  worked. 
Opposite    Rockett-   is   a  I'.  S.  government   granite  works, 
when'  much  of  this   stone  is  prepared  for  public  buildings 
at  Ua-hington  City.      Richmond  ha-  a  tine  -\-tcm  of  pub- 
lic free  schooU,  including  a  high  school,      'f  here  are  93  of 
Ifl,  ot'  which  I'.ll  are  for  white  pupils  and  .".::  lor 
colored.      Some  ot  the  public  school  houses  are  very  hand- 
ami   well    equipped.       Plixatc    schools    for    both   sexes 

arc  also  numerous,  including  Richmoml  College  for  males 
and  Ricbimind  Female  In-titutefor  girls  and  young  ladies. 
Richmond  Medical  ( 'ollegc,  w  ith  an  able  faculty,  is  taught  in 
a  line  structure  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  the  Fgyptian 
stylo  of  architecture.  The  Roman  Catholics  ha\e  •] 
excellent  se] 1-  under  their  control,  and  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  the  colored  people  there  are  the  Richmond  Nor- 
mal School  and  the  Colvcr  Theological  In-titutc.  Not  far 
from  the  city,  at  Ashlaml.  is  now  located  Randolph-Maoon 
College'.  The  city  has  ,'i  I  churches- -  Id  Baptist  (8  colored 
and  8  white),  12  Methodist  (2  colored).  S  Kpi-copal  (I  col- 
ored), t  Presbyterian.  L'  Lutheran.  :',  Roman  Catholic. ."  Jew- 
ish, 1  Disciples,  1  Friends,  and  1  l"ni\  ersalist.  Some  of  the 
churches,  arc  \  cry  elegant  in  appearance,  llc-iiii  -  the  State 
Central  Lunatic  A-ylum  (for  colored  insane),  and  the  city 
alm-lion-e,  there  arc  a  number  of  orphan  asylums,  homes, 
nstained  by  the  various  denominations  ami  private 
charity,  including  a  refuge  for  abandoned  women.  Societies 
of  all  orders  are  numerous  among  both  white  and  colored, 
and  Ma-oiiio  Hall,  on  lower  Franklin  street,  was  dedicated 
in  17S3,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  edifices  in  America  thus 
set  apart  fir  .Masonry,  if  not  the  earliest.  There  are  sev- 
eral line  cemeteries,  of  whirl]  the  principal  are  Hollywood, 
Shockoe.  and  Oakwoocl.  In  Oakwood  over  II'.. mill  Con- 
federate soldiers  arc  buried  who  died  in  the  city  hospitals 
during  the  war;  ami  nearly  as  great  a  number  is  interred 
in  Hollywood,  where  a  high  pyramidal  monument  of  rough 
granite  stones  is  erected  to  their  memory.  Hollywood  is 
noted  for  its  picturesque  beauty  and  the  distinguished 
dead  whose  dust  is  garnered  there.  There  are  12  banks, 
of  w  Inch  4  are  national,  and  12  home  insurance  companies. 
The  State  penitentiary  is  here,  and  on  Shockoe  Hill,  visible 
from  all  quarters  of  the  city,  is  the  capitol,  a  handsome 
structure,  with  a  noble  pillared  portico  toward  the  river. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  square  of  12  acres,  finely  shaded  and 
adorned  by  trees,  and  beautified  by  shrubbery  and  flowers. 
In  it  are  three  fountains,  Hart's  marble  statue  of  Henry 
Clay,  Foley's  bronze  statue  of  Gen.  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall) 
Jackson  (a  gift  from  English  gentlemen  to  Virginia),  and 
Crawford's  equestrian  statue  of  Washington.  The  last 
is  the  finest  statue  in  America,  and  was  inaugurated  Feb. 
22,  1858.  The  main  pedestal  is  42  feet  high,  and  the 
equestrian  statue  (of  bronze)  25  feet  high.  On  sub-ped- 
estals around  and  below  the  principal  statue  are  statues  in 
bronze  of  Henry,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  Mason,  Marshall,  and 
Nelson — all  illustrious  Virginians.  The  first  three  of  these 
statues  arc  by  Crawford  and  the  others  by  Rogers.  On  an 
outer  and  still  lower  circle  of  pedestals  are  six  symbolical 
figures  in  bronze,  representing  War,  Peace,  Justice,  etc. 
The  total  cost  of  this  monument  was  $260,000,  of  which 
$47,000  was  from  private  donations.  In  the  capitol  itself 
are  Houdon's  statue  of  Washington,  a  bust  of  La  Fayette, 
and  a  great  many  portraits  of  eminent  Virginians.  The 
State  library  contains  many  valuable  books  and  records, 
together  with  a  variety  of  curious  and  interesting  relics, 
etc.  The  ofnco  of  the  governor  and  the  halls  and  offices 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  State 
government  are  in  the  capitol,  where  also  the  Southern 
Historical  Society  has  its  chief  office  and  keeps  its  archives. 
The  governor's  mansion  ia  located  in  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  Capitol  Square.  Richmond  and  vicinity  possess 
many  interesting  things  and  scenes  for  the  visitor.  Among 
these  may  bo  mentioned  Bacon's  Quarter  Branch,  reviving 
recollections  of  Bacon's  rebellion  in  early  colonial  times  ; 
Bloody  Run.  said  to  have  been  so  called  in  commemoration 
of  a  bloody  defeat  of  the  Indians  by  Bacon  ;  the  old  Stone- 
house,  credited  with  being  the  oldest  house  in  the  city,  and 
with  having  entertained  Washington,  Madison,  Jefferson, 
and  other  Revolutionary  heroes  and  worthies  beneath  its 
roof;  St.  John's  church,  of  the  colonial  period,  in  which 
Patrick  Henry  is  said  to  have  made  his  famous  speech. 
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Slate  Capitol  at  Richmond,  Va. 


wherein  he  said,  "  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  !"  St. 
John's  ancient  graveyard  ;  the  waterworks;  the  falls  mid 
isles  of  the  river,  including  Belle  Isle,  where  many  Fed- 
eral prisoners  wore  kept;  the  Libhy  prison  ;  the  Tredegar 
ironworks,  etc. ;  the  flouring-mills,  the  largest  in  the  world  ; 
the  State  fair-grounds  ("  Camp  Lee"  of  the  Confederacy)  ; 
the  Jefferson  Davis  mansion  (now  a  public  school-house); 
the  U.  S.  custom-house  and  post-office,  etc. 

Richmond  has  been  noted  for  its  calamities.    Among  the 

Erincipal  of  these  are  the  following:  1781,  taken  and  burned 
y  the  traitor  Arnold;  Dec.  26,  1811,  Richmond  Theatre 
burned,  over  70  persons  perishing  in  the  flames,  including 
Gov.  G.  W.  Smith  and  many  other  distinguished  citizens 
(Monumental  Episcopal  church  now  commemorating  the 
disaster  and  its  site) ;  the  burning  of  the  city  in  Apr., 
1865,  at  the  evacuation  by  the  Confederate  government; 
the  capitol  disaster,  in  which,  on  Apr.  27,  1870,  over  60 
persons  were  killed  or  jnortally  wounded  by  the  yielding 
of  the  floor  of  the  court-room  of  the  court  of  appeals  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  multitude  gathered  to  hear  the 
decision  of  the  court  in  the  contested  election  for  mayor 
of  the  city  between  C'hahoon  and  Ellyson  ;  the  great  flood 
in  James  River,  in  Sept.,  1870,  which  inundated  a  great 
portion  of  the  city  ;  the  Spottswood  Hotel  fire,  in  which  a 
number  of  persons  perished,  etc. 

In  June,  1861,  Richmond  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
Confederate  States,  and  there  the  Confederate  congress 
met  on  the  20th  of  July  following.  All  the  department* 
of  the  Confederate  government  were  established  in  the  city, 
and  it  became  not  only  the  heart  and  head  of  the  etfort  to 
establish  separate  Southern  independence,  but  the  princi- 
pal point  of  Federal  invasion  and  attack.  Owing  to  these 
facts,  the  city  became  prominent  and  important  to  the  peo- 
ple of  both  sections  of  the  Union,  and  the  name  and  fame 
of  Richmond  familiar  to  the  cjvilized  world.  The  histor- 
ical associations  of  both  the  Revolutionary  and  Confederate 
eras  thus  clustering  about  Richmond  will  always  lend  it  a 
peculiar  interest,  and  the  beauty  and  advantages  of  its 
location  will  yet  enable  it  to  overcome  adverse  fortune  and 
take  a  high  rank  among  the  foremost  cities  of  the  country. 
Richmond  has  now  5  daily  newspapers,  3  morning  and  2 


evening,  a  number  of  religious  and  secular  weeklies,  and 
a  medical,  an  agricultural,  and  an  educational  monthly, 
etc.  M.  P.  HANDY,  ED.  "ENQUIRED." 

Richmond,  tp.,  Wise  co.,  Va.     P.  743. 

Richmond,  tp.,  St.  Croix  co.,  Wis.     P.  875. 

Richmond,  tp.,  Shawano  co.,  Wis.     P.  539. 

Richmond,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Walworth  co.,  Wis.   P.  1017. 

Richmond  (DEAN),  b.  at  Barnard,  Vt.,  Mar.  31,  1804 ; 
removed  in  childhood  to  Salina,  N.  Y. ;  had  few  educational 
advantages,  but  became  well  informed  by  private  studies; 
was  first  a  manufacturer  of  salt,  afterward  a  provision- 
dealer  at  Buffalo  ;  became  wealthy  and  an  active  Demo- 
cratic manager,  wielding  a  vast  influence  in  the  counsels 
of  his  party,  but  would  never  accept  any  office.  He  was  a 
director  of  several  railroads:  became  vice-president  of  the 
consolidated  New  York  Central  R.  R.  1853,  and  president 
1864.  D.  in  New  York  City  Aug.  27,  1866. 

Richmond  (LEGII),  b.  at  Liverpool,  England,  Jan.  29, 
1772;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1794; 
took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England  1797;  became  cu- 
rate of  Brading  and  Yaverland  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  1798, 
chaplain  to  the  Lock  Hospital,  London,  1S05,  and  was  pre- 
sented in  the  same  year  to  the  rectory  of  Turvey,  Bedford- 
shire, which  he  held  until  his  death.  May  8,  1827.  Author 
of  several  popular  tracts,  which  have  been  circulated  by 
millions  in  many  languages,  especially  The  Dairyman's 
/ttiHt/l/t''!-,  The  Negro  SerwMltj  and  The  Young  Cottager, 
lit-  ;ilso  edited  The  Fathers  of  the  English  ChureKfOf  tt  Se- 
lection from  tht  \Vrif  iit>f*  »f  tltc  Reformer*  find  E»rh[  /Vof- 
ettttut  Divine*  uf  the  Church  of  Eitijlcmd  (8  vols.,  1807-11). 

Richmond  (MARGARET  BEAUFORT),  COUNTESS  OF, 
daughter  of  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  and 
granddaughter  of  John  of  (Jaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  b.  at 
Bletsoe,  Bedfordshire.  England,  about  1438;  married  Ed- 
mund Tudor,  carl  of  Richmond  (son  of  Owen  Tudor  by  his 
wife,  the  queen-dowager  Catharine  of  Valois,  widow  of 
King  Henry  V.),  in  14J5  ;  lost  her  husband  the  following 
year  shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  Henry  Tudor  (after- 
ward King  Henry  VII.) ;  resided  some  years  at  Pembroke 
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Cattle  under  the  protection  of  her  brother-in-law.  Jasper 

Tudor;  married  Sir  Demy  Stafford  II.'-':   u:>-   :i_';iin   left 

a  willow  MSI;  married  Thomas,  Lord  Stanley.  1  Is:.',  ami 

rd  at  |  hi-  coronation  of  Kichard  lll.Jilh,  I  !>.'!;  was 

attainted  with  her  son.  in  con-i ^Hcm !   the  con.-piracy 

ti(  lluckiiighalii  in  fuvur  of  tile  latter.  Oct.,  l|s;;:  ua- 
known  as  counters  of  Derby  during  the  rei^'n  of  her  son, 
her  husband  ha\  MIL'  tieen  created  ear]  ut  I'ci l>\  a-  a  reward 
for  his  defection  from  Kiehard  III.  mi  Bosworth  Field; 
had  no  children  bv  her  Inter  marriage-:  ua-  noted  for 
charily  and  ilevntiiin,  and  also  for  her  patronage  of  letters 

and   her  own    literary  taste :  translate.!    The   Mirm,' 
(Inld  fur  ih^  Siiifull  &inlr,  from  a  French  version  of  the 

A'/,.ri./ii,,l      .lii/v/im     l',:-rnt.,ril,H     {prilltell     by     1'y  IISOII  I.    IIIIll 

the  fourth  hook  of  the  liailnliiin  ti/l'lirixt  (l.'illl!.  ami  cn- 
'  ini-f's  College  l.'dl.'),  and  St.  John'*  Collc'_'e  liy 
bequest  l."»l  I,  founding  in  each  a  ''  Lady  Margaret  \ •: 
sor-hip  of  divinity."  still  maintained.  I'.  June  -'!'.  l.'jOlt. 
The  prineipal  litlc  of  tho  Tudor,  .Stuart,  and  Druiiswiek 
dynastie-  to  tlie  Knirlish  throne  was  derived  through  this 
lady's  descent  from  Kdward  III.  through  John  of  daunt. 
which  was  by  no  means  free  from  objection  from  a  heraldic 
point  of  view. 

Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.,  began  its  exist- 
ence in  ls:lll  as  a  seminary  organized  hy  the  Uaptist  gen- 
eral av-ociation  for  tho  education  of  candidates  f,,r  tho 
mini-try.  In  1S-U  the  seminary  expanded  into  a  eollei_n, 
with  ii  regular  faculty  of  instruction  and  the  jiower  to  cmi 
fer  decrees.  Robert  Ryland,  D.  D.,  was  made  president. 
The  college  steadily  grew  in  favor  and  intliienco  until  the 
war  shut  its  doors  and  destroys  I  its  endowment.  In  1866 
the  college  was  reorganized  on  a  new  basis,  with  T.  ii. 
Jones,  I).  !>..  as  president.  The  university  system  is 
adopted,  and  studies  are  elective.  There  are  now  7  inde- 
pendent academic  sclmoN.  a  school  of  law.  and  a  commer- 
cial department,  with  197  students.  In  1809  a  president 
\s:i-  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary  under  the  new  system. 
The  faculty  of  instruction  and  government  consists  of  co- 
equal professors,  one  of  whom  is  annually  chosen  to  be 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer.  Kueh  professor  is 
responsible  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  his  own  school,  and 
graduation  in  that  school  is  determined  hy  the  prole--. ir 
after  rigid  written  examinations.  Tho  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  is  conferred  upon  such  students  as  have  graduated 
in  a  prescribed  number  of  schools — the  decree  of  master 
of  arts  upon  such  as  have  graduated  in  all  the  schools. 
Attendance  on  religious  exercises  is  voluntary.  A  course 
of  weekly  lectures  on  the  liiblc,  free  of  cost,  is  given  every 
session.  New  and  enlarged  buildings,  an  ornament  to  the 
city,  arc  in  process  of  construction,  and  a  vigorous  effort 
is  making  to  raise  an  endowment  of  $300,000,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  success. 

Richmond,  Dukes  of  (1G75),  dukes  of  Lennox  (Scot- 
land, 1875)  and  of  D'Aubigny  (France,  1683),  earls  of 
March  and  of  Darnley  (1675),  barons  of  Settrington  and  of 
Methuen  ( 1675),  a  family  of  the  English  nobility  descended 
from  CHARLES  LENNOX,  natural  son  of  King  Charles  II. 
by  a  French  woman,  Louise  Querouaille,  made  duchess  of 
Portsmouth,  b.  May  29,  1672;  received  the  Lennox  estates 
in  Scotland  and  assumed  that  surname  Aug.  20,  1C80;  re- 
sided several  years  in  France,  returned  to  England  ami 
supported  the  revolution  of  1688;  served  in  the  army  in 
Flanders  under  William  III.;  sold  tho  Lennox  estates 
170:;.  D.  at  Goodwood  May  27,  1723. — His  son.  Cn  ULI.KS 
LENNOX,  second  duke,  b.  in  London  May  29,  1701 ;  entered 
Parliament  1722;  was  lord  high  constable  of  England  at 
the  coronation  of  George  II.  1727;  made  master  of  the 
horse  and  privy  councillor  Jan.,  1735 ;  brigadier-general 
July,  17:!9,  major-general  June,  1742;  attended  George  II. 
at  the  battle  of  Dettingcn,  June,  1743;  made  lieutenant- 
general,  and  served  against  the  rebels  in  Scotland  1745, 
and  became  colonel  of  the  horse  guards  Feb.,  1750.  D. 
Aug.  8,  1750. —  Cn  MILKS  LEN.VOX,  third  duke,  b.  Feb.  22, 
1" :;.">.  a  man  of  talent  and  of  liberal  principles;  entered 
the  army ;  served  with  credit  as  general  at  tho  battle  of 
Minden,  1759;  was  ambassador  to  France  1765;  was  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state  May,  1766;  was  dismissed  from 
office  in  July  of  the  same  year  :  favored  the  recognition 
of  American  independence  1T78;  headed  the  Reform  party 
in  the  House  of  Lords  I7SI,  and  was  master-general  of  tho 
ordnance  1782-95.  D.  Dec.  29,  1806.— His  sister,  SARAH 
LI:.VMI\,  married  Col.  George  Napier,  and  was  mother  of 
the  Napiers  of  Peninsular  fame. — His  nephew,  CH.VIM.ES 
LKNNOX,  fourth  duke.  b.  in  1764,  served  in  the  army  :  in- 
herited tho  title  1806;  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  lie- 
land  1SIIS  ami  governor-general  of  llritish  North  America 
July  29.  ISI'.i.  II.  in  Canada  of  hydrophobia  Aug.  21s,  1820. 
— His  son,  CIIAKI.KK  Gnisiiipx  LI:NXOX,  b.  in  London  in  1791  ; 
became  a  member  of  the  privy  council  and  of  the  Reform 
ministry  of  Earl  Grey  1S31.  D.  Oct.  21,  1S60.— His  son, 


Ciiini.KS  HKXHV  GOKIXIX  LK\XO\.  b.  Feb.  L'7.  IMS;  edu- 
cated  at  (  hri-t  Church,  Oxford:  sat  in  Parliament  for 
We.-t  Sussex  I  >  1 1  lio  ;  was  aide-decamp  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington  1S42-52,  mid  to  Viscount  llardinge  IS..L'  .1 1  ; 
became  president  of  the  Poor  Law  board  and  member  of 
the  privy  council  IS..S:  succeeded  to  the  dllkedoin  ISI.H; 
was  president  of  the  board  of  (rude  in  the  Disraeli  cabinet 
|sii7  I',N  :  hi.-:im.-  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
tin-  Hoii-e  ot  Peer-  led.  I'l'i.  !S7tl,and  lord  president  of  tho 
council  on  the  accession  to  power  of  the  .-eeond  Disraeli 
ministry  in  Feb.,  1-71.  'flu-  dukedom  of  Gordon  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  1876. 

Richmond  Hill,  p.-v.,  York  co..  Ont.,  Canada,  near 
Northern  Railway,  Hi  miles  N.  of  Toronto,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.  P.  aiiout  -n. 

Rich'mondvillc,  p.-v.,  Forester  tp.,  Sanilac  co., 
Mich.,  on  Lake  Huron.  P.  83. 

Richinondvillc,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fehoharic  co..  N.  Y., 
on  Albany  and  Susqnchauna  II.  It.,  has  I   new-pap.  - 
some  trade  and  manufactures.      P.  of  v.  15:10  ;  of  tp.  2:107. 

Rich  Moilll'lnill,  v.,  Cleveland  en.,  N.  C.      P.  7.'il. 

Rich'tcr  (.ll..\x  P.u  I.  FIIIKIIIIICIII.  generally  called 
JBAI  Put.,  b.  at  Wnnsiedel.  in  lluvaria.  Mar.  21,  17I'>:'.. 
His  father  was  a  country  minister,  but  very  poor,  and 
when  he  died,  in  177'J.  he  left  to  bis  family  nothing  but 
debt.  The  son.  nevertheless,  went  to  Lcipsic  in  17 
study  at  the  university,  and  he  contrived  to  stay  there  four 
\car-.  though  he  li\ed  ill  the  most  pinching  povertv.  often 
having  nothing  to  eat  for  two  or  three  days.  In  17-1  lie 
fled  from  Lcipsic  in  order  to  escape  imprisonment  for.  lei.  t, 
and  for  three  years  lived,  together  with  bis  poor  mother, 
at  Hof.  But  from  1787  to  17*'.'  he  was  private  tutor  in  a 
family  nt  Tiiiicn.  and  from  1790  to  17(M  a  scboolma-ier 
wara-nhaeh.  Compared  with  his  life  in  Leip-ic  and 
at  Hof,  these  positions  offered  him  affluence,  and  in  tho 
mean  time  he  had  become  a  celebrated  author.  He  had 
originally  gone  to  Leipsic  to  study  theology,  and  had  read 
much  of  this  science,  as  of  everything  else ;  but  ho  was 
incapable  of  systematic  and  exhaustive  study.  There  was 
something  roving  and  diffuse  in  his  intellect,  as  in  his 
talent,  lie  could  concentrate  his  powers  for  one  moment 
on  one  point,  and  a  brilliant  spark  would  be  tho  rc-ult, 
but  he  could  not  keep  them  collected  and  lead  them  in  a 
steady  direction  for  any  length  of  time.  Thus,  by  his 
studies  nt  Leipsic  ho  had  only  prepared  himself  for  a  mis- 
cellaneous literary  activity,  and  his  first  attempts  were  not 
successful.  His  (jronlii >i>l <*'!/<  /'roceese  ("  Lawsuits  in 
Greenland,"  L'  vols.,  1784)  and  Atmimlil  inm  i/<»  I'mfih 
l'<i/iiiTi-n  ("Selections  from  tho  Papers  of  tho  Devil," 
1788)  were  not  read  ;  their  satire  is  narrow,  their  humor 
forced,  their  form  unripe.  But  in  1793  his  romance,  l>it- 
{'ii«i'-i,t!,<tr<-  1. ..'/(•  ("  The  Invisible  Lodge,"  2  vols.),  turned 
tho  scales  of  fortune,  and  now  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  with  decided  success,  Hctpcrus  (4  vols.,  1794), 
Jliaffraphiache  HclnHtiifnn;/'H  tuitcr  der  Gehirnlchale  einer 
Jtifain  ("Biographical  Recreations  under  the  Cranium  of 
a  Giantess,"  1796),  Leben  dct  Quintal  Fixlein  (1796),  Slu- 
nicn-,  Frucht-  und  Dorncnttiicke,  oder  Ehegtnnd,  Tod  and 
Ifochzeit  dea  Armenadrocfitctt  Siebcitk'dn  ("Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Thorn  Pieces,  or  Marriage,  Death,  and  Wedding  of 
Lawyer  Siebenk'as,"  4  vols.,  1797),  Der  Jubclienior  (1797), 
Dan  jTafltpatw  That  (1797).  These  writings  made  Jean 
Paul  the  literary  fashion  of  Germany.  In  1794  he  gave 
up  his  position  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  began  a  life  of  visits 
to  the  different  literary  centres — Leipsic,  Weimar,  Dres- 
den, and  Berlin.  Ho  was  everywhere  well  received,  and 
made  many  intimate  friends,  among  whom,  however,  Goethe 
and  Schiller  were  not.  It  was  especially  the  fair  sex  which 
was  enthusiastic  for  him.  In  Berlin  the  most  distinguished 
ladies  sent  their  footmen  when  he  had  his  poodle  trimmed 
in  order  to  get  a  lock  of  its  hair.  Many  of  them  fell  in 
love  with  him,  some  proposed  to  him,  and  one  committed 
suicide  when  rejected.  In  1801  he  married  in  Berlin  the 
beautiful  and  spirited  Caroline  Mayer,  and  removed  first 
to  Mciningcn,  then  to  Bayreuth.  The  king  of  Bavaria 
gave  him  an  annual  pension  of  1000  florins,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  made  him  a  doctor.  In  1803  ho 
published  his  Tiimi.  and  in  1804  Die  Fleytljahre  ("  Wild 
Oats,"  4  vols.),  which  two  romances,  together  with  his  first 
philosophical  attempt.  Fbndku/a  dcr  jEsthetik  ("  Introduc- 
tion to  ^Esthetics,"  3  vols.,  1805),  may  be  considered  as  in- 
dicating the  culmination  of  his  talent.  In  1807  he  wrote 
another  philosophical  book  on  education,  Levaiid  oder 
Erzichtinrjiilehrt,  and  in  the  following  years  he  published  a 
great  number  of  political  and  satirical  pamphlets,  ser- 
mons, humorous  sketches,  etc.  D.  in  Bayreuth  Nov.  14, 
I.SL'.'I.  His  collected  works  i  Hcrlin,  1826-38)  comprise  65 
vols.,  and  the  general  character  of  these  is  that  of  a  col- 
lection of  "gems."  No  writer  has  made  such  brilliant 
remarks,  and  no  ten  have  made  so  many.  lie  wrote  in 
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"  gems."  And  this  is  the  reason  why  a  book  of  Jean  Paul's 
is  the  most  captivating  reading  for  the  first  half  hour  and 
the  most  provokingly  tiresome  for  the  next.  It  has  been 
said  that  when  he  read  a  book  he  noted  down  on  small 
slips  of  paper  every  striking  fact  or  idea  he  met  with,  and 
that  when  he  wrote  a  book  he  had  these  slips  arranged 
before  him  as  prompters  of  his  imagination.  The  miser- 
able style  in  which  his  books  are  written  proves  the  tale 
to  be  true.  Hut  beneath  this  utterly  inartistic  manner  of 
composition  there  are  genuine  poetical  inspirations,  and 
although  these  inspirations  are  not  very  elevating,  as  they 
are  not  of  any  high  order,  they  are  very  charming  on  ac- 
count of  the  originality  and  peculiarity  of  their  character. 
Jean  Paul  is  alternately  sentimental,  grotesque,  and  gloomy. 
But  his  sentimentality  is  generally  airy  and  graceful,  like 
"  woven  wind  ;"  his  grotesqueness  is  often  witty  and  sport- 
ful; and  his  gloom  sometimes  rises  into  true  pathos. 

CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Rich  Square,  p.-v.,  Northampton  eo.,  N.  C.     P.  3133. 

Rich  Valley,  tp.,  McLeod  co.,  Minn.     P.  527. 

Rich  Valley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Smyth  co.,  Va.     P.  3572. 

Rich  View,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  III.,  on  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  11.,  has  1  newspaper.  P.  1080. 

Rich'ville,  p.-v.,  De  Kalb  tp.,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y., 
on  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  R.  R. 

Rich'wood,  tp.,  Izard  co.,  Ark.     P.  280. 

Richwood,  tp.,  Sharpe  co.,  Ark.     P.  722. 

Richwood,  tp.,  Calhoun  co.,  111.     P.  1111. 

Richwood,  tp.,  Peoria  co.,  111.     P.  1239. 

Richwood,  tp.,  McDonald  co.,  Mo.     P.  833. 

Richwood,  tp.,  Miller  co.,  Mo.     P.  1361. 

Richwood,  tp.,  Washington  eo.,  Mo.     P.  7CO. 

Richwood,  p.-v.,  Union  co.,  0.,  on  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  R.  R.,  100  miles  N.  W.  of  Cincinnati,  has  3 
churches,  a  public  library  and  reading-room,  2  bunks,  1 
newspaper,  2  large  grain-elevators,  a  flax-mili,  1  steam 
chair- factory,  and  2  hotels.  Principal  business,  farming. 
P.  430.  J.  H.  VAUGHAS,  ED.  '•  GAZETTE." 

Richwood,  tp.,  Richland  co.,  Wis.     P.  1378. 

Rich  Woods,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Ark.     P.  201. 

Richwoods,  tp.,  Prairie  co.,  Ark.     P.  280. 

Hichwoods,  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ark.     P.  409. 

Ric'imer,  a  general  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  of 
barbarian  descent,  noted  as  much  for  his  cynical  unscru- 
pulousm'ss  as  for  his  political  craft  and  military  talent : 
ruled  the  Western  Roman  empire  for  about  twenty  years 
through  puppet  emperors,  whom  he  set  up  and  put  dmvn 
entirely  at  will — first  Avitus,  whom  he  dethroned  in  456 
and  made  a  bishop  ;  next  Majorianus,  whom  ho  caused  to 
be  assassinated  in  461 ;  then  Vibius  Severus,  who  died  in 
I !'>.'' :  next  Anthemius,  who  was  murdered  in  472;  nml  final- 
ly Olybrius,  who  died  in  the  same  year  as  Ricimer  (472). 

Ricinus.     See  CASTOR  OIL. 

Rickarces',  Arickarees,  or  Rees,  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians of  the  Pawnee  stock  living  on  the  upper  Missouri 
River,  separated  from  the  Pawnees  in  the  Platto  Valley 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  suffered  se- 
verely from  smallpox  1791;  were  further  reduced  in  num- 
bers by  wars  with  the  Dakota  tribes ;  were  for  many  years 
hostile  to  the  whites ;  were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  IT.  S. 
troops  1823  ;  made  a  treaty  1825  ;  were  driven  up  the  Platto 
Valley  1831;  returned  to  the  Missouri  some  years  later, 
and  united  with  the  Mandans  and  Minnctarees,  with  whom 
they  located  at  Fort  Bcrthold  1862:  and  were  assigned  to 
a  vast  joint  reservation  in  N.  W.  Dakota  and  E.  Montana 
by  executive  order  of  Apr.  12,  1870.  No  Protestant  mis- 
sion or  school  has  yet  been  established  among  them,  but 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions has  recently  accepted  the  care  of  their  religious  edu- 
cation. They  number  somewhat  less  than  1000. 

Rick'ets,  a  term  applied  to  a  distortion  of  the  bones, 
especially  those  of  the  extremities,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
diseased  condition  arising  from  mal-assimilation  of  the  in- 
gredients which  properly  form  the  bone-substance,  and  by 
which  they  are  deprived  of  the  proper  supply  of  earthy 
materials.  It  is  a  disease  of  early  life,  occurring  as  a  rule 
in  infants  from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  of  age.  The 
predisposing  causes  are  the  influence  of  an  impure  or  poi- 
sonous atmosphere,  improper  food  and  clothing,  and  poorly 
ventilated,  damp  apartments,  especially  if  they  be  deprived 
of  sunlight.  The  symptoms  are  not  well  marked  and  cha- 
racteristic in  the  early  stages  ;  they  develop  gradually  and 
almost  imperceptibly.  The  little  patient  seems  to  lose  his 
spirits,  and  his  general  health  fails;  indigestion  sets  in, 
and  is  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the  abdomen  and  colic. 
As  a  consequence,  we  have  emaciation  taking  place  to  a 


I  marked  degree,  the  muscles  becoming  soft  and  flabby,  the 
[  face  sallow,  and  the  skin  dry,  and  there  is  scanty  and 
turbid  urine  and  thin  fu'tid  evacuations.  The  fontanelles 
'  and  sutures  remain  open  until  a  late  period,  and  there  is 
;  often  noticed  a  profuse  sweating  of  the  scalp,  and  a  rolling 
'  of  the  head  upon  the  pillow  which  results  in  a  baldness  of 
the  back  of  the  head.  The  teeth  are  very  late  in  making 
their  appearance,  and  decay  rapidly  after  doing  so.  As 
the  disease  advances  the  bones  grow  softer  and  softer,  and 
become  distorted  by  the  superincumbent  weight  and  mus- 
cular contraction.  The  bones  of  the  extremities  are  bent, 
shortened,  and  twisted,  and  the  ends  enlarged.  The  ribs 
become  flattened  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  drawn  in- 
ward by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence we  have  the  sternum  pushed  forward  in  front,  and 
the  deformity  known  as  pigeon  or  chicken  breast.  As  a 
disease  of  the  bones,  rickets  is  never  dangerous.  It  is 
from  the  deformities  resulting,  and  their  interference  with 
the  action  of  the  lungs  and  other  viscera,  that  the  danger 
arises.  The  treatment  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words 
— fresh  air,  sunlight,  good  food,  bathing,  and  cod-lirer  oil. 
The  deformities  may  be  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  use  of  splints.  In  after  life,  when  the  bones  have  be- 
come hardened,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  may  be  taken  from 
the  convex  side  and  splints  applied. 
EBWAHDJ.  BKKMINGIIAM.  REVISED  BY  WILLARD  PARK  Kit. 
Ricketts  (JAMES  B.),  b.  in  Xcw  York  1816 :  graduated 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  artillery 
July,  1839  ;  served  in  the  Mexican  war  and  on  frontier  duty 
up  to  1861;  commanded  a  battery  in  the  capture  of  Alex- 
andria May  24,  as  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  July  21.  lsr.1. 
from  which  date  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers ;  was  cngageil  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  at  Chantilly  commanded  a 
division,  as  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  ;  participated 
in  the  final  Richmond  campaign  in  command  of  a  division 
from  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness  to  the  investment  of  Pe- 
tersburg; recalled  to  Washington  July,  1864,  to  aid  in  the 
defence  against  Early's  threatened  attack,  and  engaged  in 
the  subsequent  pursuit  of  Early's  army,  participating  in  the 
buttles  of  Monocacy,  Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and  Cedar 
Creek  ;  brcvetted  from  lieutenant-colonel  to  major-general 
for  gallantry.  In  Jan.,  1867,  was  retired  on  the  full  rank 
of  major-general. 

Ricks,  tp.,  Christian  co.,  111.     P.  414. 

Ricord'  (PHILIPPE),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  of 

French  parentage  Dec.  10,  ismi;  went  to  Paris  1820;  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  1826:  was  surgcon-in-chief  of 
the  Hdpital  du  Midi  at  Paris  ;  acquired  a  wide  reputation 
by  his  treatment  of  venereal  diseases;  obtained  the  Mon- 
thyon  prize  IS12,  and  was  appointed  consulting  surgeon 
to  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  Oct.,  1869.  Author  of  nu- 
merous surgical  works  in  his  special  department. 

Ricot'ti  (Encoi.E),  b.  atVoghera  in  1816;  took  his  de- 
gree in  the  University  of  Turin,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  that  city  his 
cJlef-d'ffnrre,  titoria  dcllc  t'mupiujnii'  tfi  \\~ittni-tt.  For  this 
he  was  honored  with  a  prize,  although  the  work  only  ap- 
peared completed  in  184'!- 14,  when  it  was  published  in 
Turin  in  4  vols.  This  was  followed  by  other  works — t'orto 
di  Lczintii  snpra  la  Storia  d' Italia  dal  fiasso  Iitipcrn  <ti 
Comiuii  (Turin,  1848),  Breve  Storia  d'Eitropn  e  ttpecinl- 
mente  d  Italia  (2  vols.,  Turin,  1850-51),  tit  or  in  della  Mn- 
iinf<-fn\i  Piemonteze  (6  vols..  Florence),  Delia  Vita  e  degli 
\  Scritti  di  Cesare  ftnlbo  (Florence),  Sloria  della  Coilitn- 
zioue  Itnjlese  (Turin).  At  first  a  civil  engineer,  then  a 
lieutenant  in  the  army,  he  was  in  1846  appointed  professor 
of  modern  history  in  the  University  of  Turin  :  was  a  dep- 
uty of  the  Subalpine  Parliament  1848-53  ;  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Turin,  etc.,  and  is  senator  of  Italy.  A  recent 
work  of  his  is  Delia  Kirnluzlone  1'rotestaiite. 

Rid'dell  (Jonx  LEONARD).  M.  D.,  b.  at  Leyden,  Mass., 
Feb.  20,  1807  ;  graduated  at  the  Rensselaer  Institute  at 
Troy,  N.  Y..  and  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the 
Cincinnati  Medical  College  in  1835,  where  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  adjunct  professor  of  chemistry  ;  sub- 
sequently held  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  from  1836 
to  1865.  Author  of  a  Flora  of  the  Western  State*  (l.s:!li) 
and  of  many  contributions  to  botany ;  discovered  the 
microscopical  characteristics  of  the  blood  and  black  vomit 
in  yellow  fever ;  first  brought  to  notice  the  botanical  genus 
named  from  him  Hiddcllia;  was  melter  and  refiner  of  the 
U.  S.  mint  at  New  Orleans,  and  inventor  of  the  binocular 
microscope  and  magnifying  glass.  D.  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  Oct.  7,  1867.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Riddle.     See  EXIGMA. 

Rid'dle  (AI.BEIIT  GALL^TIX),  ".  at  Monson,  Mass.,  May 

28,  1816;  was  taken  in  infancy  to  Northern  Ohio;  edu- 

;  catcd  at  Painesville  Academy  and   at  Western    Reserve 
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College;  studied  law;  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  his 
county  Is  )d  )r(>  and  again  Is  il  •"'*; :  -crved  in  the  Ohio 

lc_'i-lal  urc  [  s  Is    -HI,  and  in  Congrc-s  1  M;  I    I'lil  :   \\a-tn, 
tinii nsiil    at    Malanzas  and  after"  a  id  M-tlled    a-    • 

yor  nt  Washington.  It.  C.     Author  of  »«./,  ,ii«  mi'/   /.".< 
_i/. •!•«.  /;•>/(.  Hii/i/i,!/.  Tin'  i'ni-im:i l  Alie<  11,-iiini. 

Riddle  Hli:oi:oi:  Kr  U>K  >.  li.  at  N  >•« -M -lie,  I>el.,  in  1S17: 
graduated  :il  I  irlauare  <  'oilege  :  Iteraine  a  contractor  for 

HM  oonctrnotfoo  of  railroad!  Mid  canals ;  admitted  to  the 

bar  IMv    nieinher  of  Congress   lv.'l    55;   eommi--ioncr   of 

IMauaie  to  M-ritv  MMon  and  Dlxon's  line  1849  i  r.  S.  Sen- 
ator IMl-l-liT.  I)',  lit  Washington  Mar.  ::n.  |xi!7. 

Riddle  fJusKi'ii  KSMIIMH,  li.  in  Kngland  iiliont  1*01: 
educated  :it  St.  Kdlmuid  Hall.  Oxford  :  took  orders  in  the 
Chureh  dl'  Kngland  ISM;  was  fur  some  yean  em-ate  of 
Harrow  :  heeame  incumbent  nf  :i  church  :it  I.ecUiampton. 
near  Cheltenham.  1SIII,  and  was  Hampton  lecturer  1852. 
|l.  at  Chelt,.|ihain  Aug.  27,  I  S.V.I.  Author  of  a  valuable 
l.ntni - A'm//iV/  l>i>'ti<nni,ii  (  ls;',t'n,an  A'i"///Vf - l,>iti,i  lti<'ii<>n- 
ifrii  (1838),  a  M'niiiiil  (if  Chrliliiiii  Aittii/itin,  *  ls:;'.n,  \,it- 
vr'iil  Hittory  of  Infidelity  (Hampton  lecture*,  is.v.'i,  and 
many  other  fforkf,  theological  and  educational;  wasacon- 

trihutor  to  the   Ein-i/'l' >f,, -"//'I   .!/•  lt-»t>"fif""'i.  and  ].u', 
(\vitli    lte\.  T.  K.  Arnold)    A  Cnjiiitna    itnil  t',-t't,'>-,t!    Litlin- 
]-,'nt[ti»li   /.'<•/(. >i/,    l\mit>l<  il   nn   tltc   (jermnit    <tiu!    t.'itln  lli<- 
limit  irim  i:/  llr.    II".    t'riiiii'l   i  IM'.I    .and  Kiii/llnh  -  l.'ilui    /.•  I 

I'c.n  (1849),  based  on  that  of  llr.  ('.  K.  lleorgcs:  also 
labored  with  Kcv.  John  T.  White  in  the  preparation  ot' 
another  La&i*-£ttglisk  lii<-ii"n<n  i/.  uhi'-h  appeared  in  1862, 
and  upon  a  new  edition  of  Passow's  Greek  Lexicon. 

Itidenhotise,  v.,  Stanley  co.,  N.  C.     P.  606. 

Ridge,  tp.,  Monro  co.,  Ala.     P.  1190. 

Ridge,  (p.,  .laekson  co.,  111.     P.  1056. 

Ridge,  tp.,  Shelby  co..  111.     P.  1139. 

Ridge,  tp.,  Union  co.,  111.     P.  940. 

Ridge,  tp..  Vnn  Wert  co.,  0.     P.  1408. 

Ridge,  tp.,  Wyandot  CO.,  0.     P.  584. 

Ridge,  tp.,  Williamsburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1428. 

Ridge'bary,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Bradford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1476. 

Ridgc'field,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fairfield  co.,Conn.,  on  Ridge- 
field  branch  of  Danbury  and  Norwalk  H.  H.  P.  1919. 

Ridgefield,  tp.,  Huron  co.,  0.     P.  2533. 

Ridge'ley,  tp.,  Bullock  co.,  Ala.     P.  2080. 

Ridgelcy,  p.-v.,  Plattc  co.,  Mo.     P.  121. 

Ridge'ly  (.TAMES  LOT),  b.  nt  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  27, 
1S07:  cdneated  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  and  at 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Emmittsburg ;  studied  law; 
was  admitted  to  the  Baltimore  bar  June,  1828;  member  of 
the  city  councilor  Baltimore  1834-35;  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates 1838,  and  of  the  constitutional  conventions  of  1849 
and  1864:  was  12  years  register  of  wills  for  Baltimore 
county,  several  years  president  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  inaugurated  the  present  public  school  system  1848; 
was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue, and  has  been  since  1855  president  of  the  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  :  was  initiated  into  Odd  Fellowship  in 
1S2H  :  became  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Maryland  in 
1830,  and  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  U.  S.  1831 ;  in  the  lat- 
ter was  elected  in  1836  grand  sire,  and  since  1842  has  been 
grand  corresponding  and  recording  secretary ;  is  the  chief 
author  of  the  various  rituals  now  in  use ;  edited  the  Cove- 
nunl,  the  official  magazine  of  the  order ;  wrote  Odd  Fellow- 
ship— Wlxit  is  it  T  and  numerous  other  publications,  in- 
cluding The  Odd  Fellow's  Pocket  Companion  (Philadelphia, 
1853).  THEODORE  A.  Ross. 

Ridge'ville,  tp.,  Mclntoah  co.,  Ga.     P.  413. 

Ridgeville,  p.-v.,  Franklin  tp.,  Randolph  Co.,  Ind., 
on  I'ittsburg  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  P.  716. 

Ridgcville,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  0.     P.  764. 

Ridgeville,  tp.,  Lorain  co.,  0.     P.  1477. 

Ridgeville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Wis.     P.  829. 

Ridge'way,  p.-v.,  Lincoln  tp.,  Winneshiek  co.,  la., 
on  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 

Ridgeway,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Osage  co.,  Kan.     P.  1141. 

Ridgeway,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.     P.  992. 

Ridgeway,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Orleans  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Erie 
Canal  and  on  New  York  Central  R.  R.  P.  of  v.  118;  of 
tp.  0096. 

Ridgeway,  p.-v.,  Warren  co.,  N.  C.,  on  Raleigh  and 
Gaston  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper. 

Ridgeway,  p.-v.,  Hale  tp.,  Hardin  on..  0.,  on  Cleve- 
land Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  H.  1".  177. 

Ridgeway,  p.-v.,  Fairfield  co.,  S.  C.,  on  Charlotte 
Columbia  and  Augusta  R.  R. 

Ridgeway,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Va.     P.  3171. 


Ridgeway,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Iowa  co.,  Wis.     P.  L'lMi. 
Ridge'wood,  p.-v.,  Franklin  tp.,  Bergen  co.,  N.  J., 

on  Krie  K.  11. 

Ridg'way,  p.-v.  and  tp..  cap.  of  Klk  en..  Pa.,  on  Phila- 
delphia anil  Krie  K.  H.,  1  IS  miles  from  Krie  and  about  l-'o 
miles  from  \Villiaiu.ipiirt.  has  I  ehurehcs.  ::  bank-.  J  ncw- 
papers,  L'  tanncric-.  I  hotel-,  I  gri-t  and  '•',  saw  mill-,  and 
a  foundry  and  machine  shop.  Principal  business,  lumber- 
ing and  tanning.  P.  800. 

Rid'ley,  tp..  Delaware  co.,  Pa.     P.  1112. 

Rid'ley  (Xir .AS>.  1>.  1).,  b.  at  Unthimk.  Northum- 
berland, KilL'land.  about  I. Mill:  educated  in  ihe  grammar 
school  at  N cwca.-tle-upon-Tyno ;  graduated  at  IViiilin-ke 
Hall,  Cambridge,,  1622;  obtained  u  t'cllow-hip  and  uas 
ordained  priest  l.'iLM;  studied  theology  at  the  Soilninne, 
Paris,  and  at  the  T  ui\  ei  ,-ity  ot  l.ouvain,  I  .''27  '-"•'  :  heraine 
on  his  return  to  Cambridge  under  treasurer  to  the  univer- 
sity, and  soon  afterward  senior  proctor  ( 1  •>'•>•'' )  and  public 
orat  ir,  in  which  eapacitie-  he  protr-ted  against  the  usur- 
pations of  ecele-iastical  jurisdiction  by  the  papacy,  pro- 
curing a  decree  of  the  nniverxily  to  the  same  etlc-ct  :  \\a-< 
appointed  domestie  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer  l.t.17. 
vicar  of  Ilcrne,  Kent,  l.'iils  ma>tcr  of  Pembroke  Hall  and 
chaplain  to  the  king  K»1H;  was  accused  of  heresy  at 
the  instigation  of  Bishop  (iardincr,  on  account  of  having 
preached  against  the  "Six  Articles,"  but  uei|uittcd  by 
Cranmer  J541 ;  became  prebendary  of  We-tmin.-tci-  l.it.i, 
hishop  of  Rochester  Aug.  14,  1547;  bore  an  important 
part  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  measures  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI. ;  assisted  Cranmer  in  compiling  the  Liturgy 
(1548)  and  framing  the  forty-one  "Articles  of  Religion  •*' 
induced  the  king  to  change  CJrcyfriars  and  St.  Barthol- 
omew's, priories  into  ebaritablc  institutions:  converted  his 
own  house  of  Bridewell  into  a  workhouse:  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  Christ's,  St.  Thomas's,  and  Bethlehem 
hospitals ;  was  a  member  of  the  commission  which  deposed 
Bonner,  and  was  his  successor  as  bishop  of  London  Apr., 
1550  ;  aided  in  the  deposition  of  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester ;  visited  the  princess  Mary  at  Hunsdon,  desiring 
to  gain  her  acquiescence  in  his  views  of  Church  reform, 
but  was  unsuccessful,  1552;  concurred  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  queen,  and  was  induced  by  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  to  preach  a  sermon  at  Paul's 
Cross  in  defence  of  her  title  July  16,  1553;  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  the  accession  of  Mary  a  few  days  later  ; 
was  taken  to  Oxford  Apr.,  1554,  to  participate  in  a  discus- 
sion with  the  court  theologians  on  the  Real  Presence:  v,a-< 
formally  tried  for  heresy  with  Cranmer  and  Latimer  by  a 
commission  named  by  Cardinal  Pole,  and  condemned  to 
death  as  an  obstinate  heretic  Oct.  1,  1555,  and,  after  sev- 
eral efforts  to  induce  him  to  recant,  was  burnt  nt  the  stake 
with  Latimer  in  front  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  Oct.  16, 
1555.  His  Life  was  published  by  his  descendant,  Dr. 
Gloucester  Ridley' (1763),  and  his  Works,  chiefly  tracts  in 
favor  of  the  Reformation,  were  edited  by  Rev.  Henry 
Christmas  for  the  Parker  Society  (1841). 

Ridol'fi  (Cosmo),  MARQUIS,  b.  in  Florence  in  17!I4; 
was  brought  up  in  the  country,  and  became  particularly 
skilled  in  agricultural  and  physical  science.  He  founded 
on  his  estate  of  Melato  an  agricultural  institute  and  cre- 
ated a  model  farm  ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  Gioninle 
Atjrario  and  in  the  labors  of  the  Accademia  de'  Georgofili, 
of  which  he  was  named  president.  The  grand  duke  Leo- 
pold confided  to  him  the  education  of  his  two  sons.  In 
1847  he  presided  over  the  ministry  which  bore  his  name, 
he  himself  taking  the  portfolio  of  the  interior;  was  after- 
ward sent  by  the  grand  duke  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Paris,  London,  and  Brussels.  After  the  flight  of  the 
grand  duke  ho  retired  from  public  affairs,  but  returned  to 
political  life  again  in  1859  with  Baron  Ricasoli.  He  was 
appointed  senator  of  the  kingdom  in  1861.  His  principal 
work  is  Lezioni  Orali  di  Aijricollnra  (2  vols.  Svo;  2d  ed., 
Florence,  1866).  D.  in  Florence  in  1864. 

Ri'dott,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Stephenson  co.,  111.,  on  Chicago 
and  North-western  R.  R.  P.  1915. 

Rie'desel,  von  (FRIEDRICH  ADOLPH),  BARON,  b.  at 
Lauterbach,  Hesse,  Juno  3,  1738  ;  studied  at  the  College 
of  Marburg ;  was  an  officer  of  a  Hessian  regiment  in  the 
British  service  during  the  Seven  Years'  war,  distinguish- 
ing himself  at  the  battle  of  Minden  ;  became  adjutant- 
general  of  the  Brunswick  army  1767,  colonel  of  carbi- 
neers 1772,  and  major-general  1776,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  sent  to  America  in  command  of  the  division  of  4000 
Brunswickers  hired  to  Great  Britain  ;  arrived  at  Quebec 
June  I ;  spent  a  year  in  Canada  exercising  his  troops  in 
the  Indian  methods  of  warfare;  joined  Burgoyne  in  his 
campaign  against  Albany  1777;  was  at  Ticonderoga  and 
llubbardton  July  6-7,  and  at  the  first  battle  of  Sara- 
toga, Sept.  19 ;  advised  a  retreat  after  the  second  battle, 
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Oct.  7;  surrendered  with  Burgoyne  Oct.  17;  was  taken 
to  Albany  with  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  enter- 
tained with  great  courtesy  by  Gen.  Schuyler  ;  was  sent 
to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.,  1777  ;  transferred  to  Virginia 
1778;  was  exchanged  in  the  autumn  of  1780;  was  placed 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  command  of  Long  Island  ;  was 
transferred  to  Canada  Sept.,  1781  ;  returned  to  Germany 
Aug.,  1783;  became  lieutenant-general  Mar.,  1787;  com- 
manded the  Brunswick  contingent  in  Holland  (1788-93), 
and  became  commandant  of  the  city  of  Brunswick  1794. 
B.  at  Brunswick  Jan.  0,  1800.  His  Memoirs,  Letters,  and 
Jouninfft  dnriiHj  kin  JBtfkbJMM  «*  America,  edited  by  Max 
von  Eelking,  were  translated  by  William  L.  Stone,  and 
published  by  Joel  Munsell  (2  vols.,  Albany,  1868).—  His 
wife.  FUIKDIUKE  CHARLOTTK  LUISE,  daughter  of  the  Prus- 
sian minister  Masson,  b.  in  Brandenburg  in  1746;  married 
about  1763;  d.  at  Berlin  Mar.  29,  1808.  She  wrote  to  her 
mother  an  interesting  series  of  letters  descriptive  of  life  in 
Canada,  of  the  incidents  of  Burgoyne's  campaign,  and  of 
her  residence  as  a  prisoner  at  Cambridge  and  elsewhere. 
They  were  edited  by  her  son-in-law,  Count  Reuss.  I7".'/' 
(tf/r.  de  Mission  en  Ameriqne,  on  Lettrrn  de  Madame  de 
Riedeael  (Berlin,  179'J),  were  published  in  an  incomplete 
English  version  at  Xew  York  in  1827,  and  in  a  complete 
translation  by  William  L.  Stone:  Letters  and  Journals,  etc. 
(Albany,  1867). 

Ric'gelsville,  p.-v.,  Durham  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on 
Delaware  River. 

Rie'go  y  Nufi'ez,  del  (RAFAEL),  b.  at  Oviedo,  Spain, 
Oct.  24,  17H5;  was  a  volunteer  in  the  national  uprising 
against  the  French  invasion  of  180S;  taken  prisoner  and 
detained  in  France  1808-14;  visited  Germany  and  Eng- 
land ;  became  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  army  ;  headed  the 
triumphant  movement  for  the  restoration  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  1812,  which  was  commenced  by  a  single  battalion 
in  the  Isla  dc  Leon  Jan.  1,  1820;  was  chosen  president  of 
the  new  Cortes  at  their  first  session,  Feb.,  1823  ;  was  taken 
risoner  after  the  French  intervention  of  that  year,  .which 
e  had  strenuously  opposed  ;  conveyed  to  Madrid  Oct.  2  ; 
condemned  to  death  as  a  traitor  and  executed  at  Madrid 
Nov.  7,  1823.  His  limbs  were  sent  to  different  parts  of 
the  Peninsula,  and  his  head  was  kept  at  Las  Cabezas  (Isla 
de  Leon),  where  he  had  proclaimed  the  constitution. 
Under  subsequent  liberal  administrations  his  memory  has 
been  highly  honored,  and  the  so-called  /////«»  <>f  Itlcyo 
was  tlu-  national  hymn  of  Spain  under  the  republic. 

Kiru'/i,  p.-v.,  Alcorn  co.,  Miss.,  on  Mobile  and  Ohio 
R.  R. 

Rienzi,  di  (COLA),  b.  about  1312  at  Rome,  where  his 
father  was  a  tavern-keeper  and  his  mother  a  water-carrier, 
although  he  himself  claimed  to  descend,  illegitimately, 
from  the  imperial  house  of  Luxemburg.  The  first  twenty 
years  of  his  life  he  spent  among  the  peasants  of  Anagni, 
but  on  his  return  to  Rome  he  began  to  prepare  him-df 
for  the  office  of  a  notary  by  studying  grammar  and  rhet- 
oric and  reading  the  old  Latin  poets  and  historians.  He 
was  by  nature  a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  of  a  vivid 
imagination,  and  the  study  of  ancient  literature  highly 
developed  his  natural  power  of  speech,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  tilled  his  imagination  with  a  dazzling  vision  —  that 
of  the  greatness  of  Rome.  The  state  of  the  city  was  miser- 
able. The  pope  resided  at  Avignon,  and  with  him  the  last 
means  of  order  and  justice  were  lost.  The  noble  families 
had  their  fortified  castles  in  the  streets,  and  feuds  among 
the  lords  and  violence  and  cruelties  against  the  people 
were  the  general  features  of  life  in  Rome.  One  of  the 
nobles  as-a.-.~in;iteil  Uienzi's  brother,  and  the  impossibility 
of  bringing  the  murderer  to  punishment  gave  his  visions 
at  once  a  practical  bearing  ;  from  a  dreamer  he  became  a 
reformer.  In  1343  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  depu- 
tation which  was  sent  to  Avignon  to  congratulate  Pope 
Clement  VI.  on  his  accession  to  the  papal  throne,  and  to 
urge  him  to  return  to  Rome  and  protect  the  people  against 
the  oppression  of  the  nobles.  Rienzi  is  said  to  have 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  pope,  and  he  received 
many  favors  from  him;  but  as  he  failed  to  induce  him  to 
take  any  action,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  KJ44  and  began 
the  work  of  reform  himself,  well  knowing  that  he  could 
not  carry  it  through  without  a  revolution.  On  May 
20,  1347,  the  revolution  was  accomplished.  It  was  pre- 
ceded by  no  conspiracy  ;  it  was  accompanied  by  no  vio- 
lence ;  it  looked  more  like  a  pageant.  From  the  church 
of  St.  Angelo,  Rienzi  and  his  twenty-five  confederates 
issued  forth  in  grand  attire,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
bishop  of  Orvieto,  they  walked  in  a  solemn  procession  to 
the  capitol.  when  Rienzi  read  to  the  assembled  people  the 
constitution  which  purposed  to  usher  in  the  new  era  —  il 
buono  etato.  The  constitution  was  accepted  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  Rienzi  was  invested  with  dictatorial  power 
under  the  title  of  "tribune  of  liberty,  peace,  and  justice.'* 


,'  The  nobles,  who  had  paid  no  attention  to  his  public  ha- 

1  rangues,  because  they  considered  him  mad,  were  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  and  were  compelled  to  surrender  their 
strongholds  and  take  oaths  to  support  the  constitution :  and 
in  a  very  short  time  such  a  change  took  place  in  Rome 
and  in  the  dominions  belonging  to  her  that  not  only  other 
Italian  cities,  but  foreign  monarchs,  sent  deputations  and 
embassies  to  congratulate  the  tribune.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  Rienzi,  although  he  had  become  a  reformer, 
he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  dreamer.  He  had  restored  order 
and  peace  to  Rome;  he  next  attempted  to  restore  her  old 
supremacy  over  the  world,  and  summoned  Ludwig  of  Ba- 
varia and  Karl  of  Bohemia,  who  contended  for  the  im- 
perial crown,  to  repair  before  him.  The  attempt  failed 
utterly.  The  foreign  princes  were  disgusted  and  offended 
at  his  arrogance.  The  Roman  populace  grew  tired  of  his 
magnificent  processions  and  of  his  taxes.  And  in  such  a 
moment  of  general  distemper  the  nobles  attacked  him  and 
compelled  him  to  flee  in  disguise  from  the  city  Dec.  15, 
1347,  seven  months  after  his  accession  to  power.  Once 
more  he  returned  to  Rome.  After  living  concealed  aiming 
the  Franciscan  monks  in  Southern  Italy  for  two  years,  he 
went  to  Prague,  to  the  emperor  Karl  IV.  A  monk  had 
prophesied  that  he  should  deliver  Rome  and  inaugurate  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  era  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  the  aid  of  the  emperor.  Rienzi  believed  in  the 
prophecy,  but  the  emperor  did  not.  He  sent  him  to  Avi- 
gnon, and  the  pope  kept  him  in  prison.  Innocent  VI., 
however,  the  successor  of  Clement  IV.,  thought  that 
Rienzi  could  still  be  used  with  advantage  as  a  means  of 
restoring  peace  and  order  in  Rome,  where,  during  the 

i  rule  of  the  nobles,  things  were  worse  than  ever.  He  sent 
him  with  Cardinal  Albornoz  to  Rome  in  the  quality  of  a 
senator,  and  in  Aug.,  1354,  Rienzi  made  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  city.  He  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm. But  very  soon  it  became  apparent  that  the  man's 
character  had  changed  sorely  under  his  misfortunes.  His 
fantastic  arrogance  was  the  same,  but  now  it  was  accom- 

,  panied  by  caprice,  suspicion,  and  cruelty.  The  nobles 
never  acknowledged  his  government,  and  he  had  to  be- 
siege them  in  their  cnstles;  and  the  populace  became  so 
infuriated  by  his  arbitrary  measures  that  a  wild  crowd 
surrounded  him  on  the  stairs  of  the  capitol  and  killed 
him,  Oct.  8,  1354.  CLKMKXS  PKTKKSCX. 

Rie'sengebirge  ("Giant  Mountains"),  a  mountain- 
range  which  for  a  distance  of  about  60  miles  forms  the 
boundary  between  Bohemia  and  Prussian  Silesia,  is  con- 
gruous to  the  Erzgebirge  in  the  W.,  and  is  continued  east- 
ward by  the  Sudeten.  The  highest  peak  is  Schneekoppo, 
5253  feet. 

Ric'si,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Caltanisetta,  about 
17  miles  N.  W.  of  Terranuova,  in  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  healthy  districts  of  the  island.  Besides  grain,  oil, 
fruits,  nuts,  etc.,  valuable  minerals  abound  here.  There  is 
an  active  trade  in  agricultural  products,  and  the  chemical 
manufactures  of  Riesi  are  much  esteemed.  The  inhab- 
itants enjoy  an  enviable  reputation,  according  to  the 
Sicilian  standard,  for  industry,  honesty,  and  intelligence. 
P.  in  1S74,  11,500. 

Rie'ti  [anc.  Jteate],  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Perugia, 
on  the  Velino,  about  50  miles  N.  E.  of  Rome.  A  large  part 
of  the  adjoining  plain  was  once  a  lake,  the  draining  of 
which  was  begun  nearly  300  years  before  our  era,  and  only 
fully  completed  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  walls  which 
still  surround  the  town,  now  divided  into  the  old  and  the 
new  city,  were  reconstructed  on  earlier  foundations  in  1250. 
The  streets  and  squares  arc  pot  inconvenient,  and  of  the 
15  churches,  some  are  very  old,  and  not  so  entirely  re- 
modelled as  to  destroy  their  interest.  The  cathedral  and 
Santa  Scolastica  are  particularly  noteworthy.  The  com- 
munal buildings  and  private  palaces  are  very  respectable. 
Fifteen  monastic  edifices  became  public  property  on  the 
recent  partial  suppression  of  convents  in  Italy.  Rieti  is 
enumerated  by  Roman  writers  as  among  the  first  of  the 
Sabine  cities,  and  after  its  submission  to  Rome  it  continued 
to  prosper  even  through  the  barbarian  invasions,  which  it 
had  the  rare  fortune  to  escape,  coming  at  last  peaceably 
under  the  Lombard  rule.  In  the  ninth  century,  however, 
it  suffered  greatly  from  the  Saracens,  and  from  this  time 
calamity  after  calamity  succeeded — sieges,  sacks,  fires,  and 
plagues.  Nevertheless,  it  managed,  for  the  most  part,  to 
preserve  its  independence,  even  against  the  arms  of  the 
popes,  until  1500,  when  it  lost  its  autonomy  and  became  a 
portion  of  the  papal  territory.  In  1785  it  was  greatly 
damaged  by  an  earthquake,  and  in  1799  it  endured  tlio 
horrors  of  fourteen  days'  sack  at  the  hands  of  the  troops 
i  of  the  Santa  Fede.  The  first  bishop  of  Rieti  is  said  to  have 
j  been  Prosdocimus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter.  Some  traces  of 
'  the  magnificent  Roman  villas  mentioned  by  Varro  as  in 
this  neighborhood  may  still  be  seen.  The  fruits  and  other 
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agricultural  product.*  <>f  this  plain  are  of  a  very  superior 
qunlity,  and  it  fimii-lir-  -'•>•<!  .,11  a  large  scale  for  other 
parts  of  Italy.  P.  I  I, ..nit. 

Kiet'schel  (Kiissr  KitiKhitim  Arcrsj),  b.  at  Pul?nitz. 
v,  Itec.  f>,  I  M)  I  :  Minlicd  ul  tin-  Ai-:idt'iny  of  Art  in 
Iht-lcn,  under  Kum-h  in  Ik'Hin,  and  in  Italy;  was  ap- 
pointr  1  pp.t'c—Mr  in  Dresden  in  ls:iL(.  and  '1.  tin-in  Ki*b.  1M, 
1861.  Ilia  principal  works  are — .!/«/•//  "  • '/"".'/  <><••  r  t/t»- 
lint///  ../'  f'ln-iMt,  a  tfroup  in  natural  si/.r.  in  I'ntsdiim  ;  the 
itetne  ofThaer  in  1^-ipMc:  •  >('  Li^in^  in  Bronnrlok;  the 
(im-rtH'-Srhillfr  ^n>up  i"  Weimar ;  tin-  Luther  monument 
in  Worms  :  the  busts  of  Luther  and  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony 
for  the  Valhalla. 

Ri'fle,  a  firearm  (large-  and  small)  having  the  barrel 
gruovt-d  to  give  a  rotiK-.ry  nn>\  emont  to  thu  projectile. 
<_'ANM>N  jiud  SM  vi.i.- A  i:\is.) 

Ri'flingof  Ord'nauce.  Rifling  »*  the  device  by  which 
a  cnniion  is  made  t<»  give  its  projectile  a  movement  of  ro- 
tation about  an  axis  coinciding  with  tlie  axis  of  the  gun. 
It  is  in  consequence  "1"  this  rulittion  that  the  elongitini 
projectile  moves  in  the  direction  of  its  longer  axi.s,  and 
hence  is  far  less  resisted  by  the  atmosphere  than  a  spher- 
ical shot  of  equal  weight.  The  rilling  is,  in  fart,  making 
the  gun  a  nut  or  female  screw,  while  the  projectile  has  upon 
it,  or  is  made  hy  force  tit"  tin*  explosion  to  take,  projections 
which  cause  it  to  turn  iu  the  gun  according  to  the  pitch  of 
the  screw  cut  therein. 

Mechanically,  the  rifling  of  a  gun  consists  in  cutting 
grooves  in  the  bore,  and  is  generally  effected  by  a  tool 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  bar  and  forced  down  the  bore. 
By  giving  to  the  gun  or  to  the  bar  a  movement  of  rotation 
the  groove  cut  by  the  tool  will  take  a  screw-like  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  rotation,  or  what  is  termed  the 
"twis-t"  of  the  rilling.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  out 
any  particular  method  of  effecting  the  rilling;  any  desired 
peculiarity  can  be  readily  obtained.  Killing  of  cannon 
way  be  divided,  first,  into  rifling  for  muzzle-loading  guns; 
and,  second,  rifling  for  breech-loading  guns. 

The  riHing  for  muzzle-loaders  consists  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  grooves,  usually  varied  according  to  the  calibre.  In 
the  case  of  " studded"  projectiles  the  grooves  must  admit 
the  studs  to  go  down  freely  in  the  gun ;  and  if  more  than 
one  row  of  studs  is  placed  on  the  shot,  the  non-bearing 
side  of  the  studs  in  the  front  row  must  be  partially  re- 
moved in  case  of  the  increasing  twist  which  is  now  used 
in  the  heavy  Woolwich  gun  of  Kngland.  The  expanding 
projectiles  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  service  are  loaded  without 
regard  to  the  grooves,  and  only  take  the  impression  of 
them  from  the  force  of  the  powder  at  the  time  of  firing. 
The  yielding  qualities  of  the  expanding  material  permit 
its  accommodating  itself  to  the  increasing  twist  if  used  in 
the  gun.  In  each  gun  the  grooves  are  of  equal  width  and 
depth.  The  "lands"  or  portions  between  two  grooves  are 
consequently  equal.  For  expanding  projectiles  the  grooves 
should  be  of  an  unequal  number,  so  that  a  land  should  al- 
ways be  opposite  a  groove.  In  regard  to  the  number  of 
grooves  for  muzzle-loading  guns,  the  Woolwich  practice  is 
from  three  to  nine,  increasing  with  the  calibre.  The  81- 
ton  gun  is  stated  to  have  eleven  grooves,  each  1.5  inches 
wide  and  .2  inch  deep.  The  rifling  of  the  Parrott  guns  is 
made  on  the  following  plan  :  The  circumference  of  the  bore 
is  divided  into  an  even  number  of  equal  parts,  each  as  near 
an  inch  as  practicable;  one  is  made  a  groove,  and  the  ad- 
jacent one  a  land  ;  each  groove  is  .1  inch  deep.  The  twist 
is  increasing  from  0  at  the  seat  of  the  shot  to  a  final  twist 
at  the  muzzle,  as  given  below  : 

Rifling  of  Parrott  Guns. 


Diameter 
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Number 

Depth 

width  of 

Size  of  gun. 
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groove!. 

of 

land.. 
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0.1 

jt 
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7 

0.1 
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100        " 
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9 

9 

0.1 
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200 
300        "         

8.00 
10.00 
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11 
15 
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0.1 
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In  regard  to  the  twist,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  must  be 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  projectile,  but 
opinions  as  to  the  degree  of  twist  are  not  precise.  The 
converted  8-ineh  rifle  lately  subjected  to  a  very  successful 
trial  in  our  service  has  a  twist  of  1  turn  in  40  feet,  und 
uniform.  The  heavy  Woolwich  guns  have  been  rifled  as 
follows : 
7-inch  gun,  uniform  twist,  1  (urn  in  35  calibres. 

8  "         increasing  0  to  1  turn  in  40       " 

9  "01"       45 

1.0        "  "       froml  turn  in  100  to  1  turn  in  40  calibres. 


ll'-meli  K'lin,  incrcaMn:,'  1'rimj  1  turn  in  loo  to  1  turn  in  5t>  calibres. 

.MIII,  "     0  to  I  turn  in  10  calilin-s, 

,KI         ••  "       said  to  !»•  I'mtii  »  in  1  turn  in  :ti  calibres. 

Tin-  increa-ing  tui-t  is  supposed  to  lit-  attended  with  cer- 
tain a<l\  :ilit:i^'--.  whirh  are  that  the  project  iic  is  not  roin 
polled  tii  turn  at  the  moment  of  .-Mr-ting  from  its  place,  luit 
takes  up  its  rotation  gradually  in  it-  pasture  through  the 
bore,  and  thus  the  ,-t  rain  upon  tin-  gun  nrar  tin-  seat  of  the 
charge  is  diminished  ;  also,  that  expanding  projectiles, 
which  must  take  the  grooves,  if  at  all,  at  the  lii.-l  move 
inent  of  the  .-hot.  will  do  it  more  readily  when  the  rifling 
is  without  twist  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  l-oi-e.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  increasing  twi-t  i-  fa\orahle  to  the  com- 
mnnieation  of  a  rapid  rotation  to  the  projectile. 

There  are  also  peculiar  modes  of  rilling,  some  of  which 
have  been  found  practicable,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  them  will  .-upcrsede  the  more  familiar  plans  to 
which  we,  have  adverted.  Among  thcs,.  peculiarities  arc 
the  U'hitworth  guns,  which  have  bores  hexagonal  in  sec- 
tion, but  so  turned  round  as  to  give  the  desired  twist  to 
the  bore  itself.  The  shot,  being  so  formed  as  to  conform 
to  the  bore  with  a  slight  windage,  is  of  cour-e  projected 
from  the  gun  with  the  desired  rotation.  The  Lancaster 
gun  was  constructed  at  first  in  a  w;iy  soinew-hat  similar  to 
the  Whitworth.  The  bore  was  oval  in  cross  section,  but 
the  longer  axis  of  the  oval  changes  in  position  so  as  to 
give  a  twist  to  the  bore,  by  which  the  projectile  acquires 
its  rotation.  Rifling  by  means  of  ri'U'e-  I,. It  in  the  bore 
running  through  its  length,  but  with  a  twi-t.  has  also  been 
tried.  In  this  ease  the  projectile  has  grooves  to  suit  the 
ridges  left  in  the  gun,  and  on  being  fired  takes  up  the  ro- 
tation due  to  the  guiding  ridges. 

Rifling  of  ftreech-londiny  CVimtoii. — In  this  case  the 
grooves  extend  from  the  muzzle  to  the  chamber  which 
receives  the  projectile.  This  chamber  is  made  by  remov- 
ing the  grooves,  and  the  projectile,  thus  filling  the  cham- 
ber, is  actually  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  gun,  is  forced 
through  it  on  firing,  and  so  made  to  take  the  grooves. 
The  grooves  of  breech-loading  guns  are  usually  quite 
numerous,  and  made  to  narrow  slightly  in  width  toward 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  The  Sutcliffe  breech-loading 
9-inch  gun,  for  example,  has  32  grooves  and  32  lands. 
Each  groove  is  .09  inch  deep,  and  is  made  to  narrow  0.1 
inch  from  the  chamber  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  The 
twist  is  uniform — 1  turn  in  45  feet.  R.  P.  PAHROTT. 

Ri'ga,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  next  to  St.  Petersburg 
and  Odessa  the  most  important  port  of  Russia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Uiina,  about  8  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
the  Gulf  of  Riga,  where  is  situated  the  fort  of  Diinamiinde, 
erected  for  the  protection  of  the  harbor.  The  fortifications 
of  the  city  have  been  razed  and  the  walls  converted  into 
promenades  which  surround  the  old  city,  separating  it 
from  its  three  suburbs — those  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  Mictan.  Among  the  public  buildings  the  most  notable 
are  St.  Peter's  church,  built  in  1406,  with  a  tower  470  feet 
high;  the  palace  of  the  governor-general,  built  1494—1515 
by  Walter  von  Plettenberg;  the  city  hall,  the  new  ex- 
change, etc.  The  city  has  a  polytechnic  institute,  a  school 
of  navigation,  several  other  schools  for  special  purposes, 
and  numerous  charitable  institutions.  It  contains  about 
100  manufactories  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  iron  goods, 
and  its  shipbuilding  industry  is  very  flourishing;  it  owns 
over  100  vessels,  of  which  one-fourth  are  steamers.  But  it 
derives  its  greatest  importance  from  its  commerce:  3177 
vessels  entered  the  harbor  in  1873,  and  3181  cleared  it. 
The  value  of  the  imports,  comprising  coal,  salt,  iron,  and 
colonial  produce,  amounted  to  19,611,660  rubles;  that  of 
the  exports,  consisting  of  flax,  hemp,  timber,  and  grain, 
to  20,153,453  rubles.  The  city  was  founded  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  belonged  to  the  knights 
of  the  Teutonic  order.  Its  prosperity  began  when  it  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League  under  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Poland.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Swedes  in 
1621,  and  incorporated  with  Russia  in  1710.  P.  102,043, 
of  which  47,000  are  Germans,  25,000  Russians;  the  rest 
Letts,  Jews,  etc. 

Riga,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  H.  P.  1540. 

Riga,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2171. 

Riga,  Gulf  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  100  miles  long, 
80  miles  broad,  and  bounded  by  the  Russian  governments 
of  Curland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia.  It  receives  the  Diina. 
Oesel  is  a  large  island  at  its  entrance. 

Rigault'  de  Genonilly'  (CHARLES),  ADMIRAL,  b. 
Apr.  12,  1807,  at  Rochefort,  Lower  Charente,  France;  edu- 
cated at  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  entered  the  navy  1827 ; 
captain  of  a  corvette  1841,  and  in  command  of  La  Victori- 
euse  when  she  was  lost  in  the  China  seas,  but  his  conduct 
was  vindicated;  in  184S  captain  of  a  frigate;  rear-admiral 
1S54,  and  sent  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  commanded  a  de- 
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tachmcnt  of  marines.  Commanded  a  squadron  which  bom- 
barded and  occupied  Canton,  China  (1S57),  in  conjunction 
with  an  English  naval  force;  promoted  vice-admiral  1858 
and  admiral  1864;  senator  1860,  he  voted  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope;  succeed- 
ed M.  Chasselotip-Latibat  as  minister  of  marine  1867, 
and  remained  on  the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet  1S70. 
In  186 1  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
D.  at  Paris  1874. 

Rig'don  (SIDNEY),  b.  in  St.  Clair  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa., 
Feb.  19,  1793;  received  a  fair  English  education,  and  was 
working  as  a  printer  at  Pittsburg  when  about  1812  a  man- 
uscript was  offered  for  publication  by  an  eccentric  preacher 
named  .Solomon  Spaulding.  It  was  entitled  The  Manuscript 
Found,  or  The  Hook  of  Mormon,  and  pleased  Rigdon  so  much 
that  he  made  a  copy  before  it  was  returned  to  Spaulding, 
who  died  soon  after.  About  1817,  Rigdon  became  a  preach- 
er; and  though  at  first  professing  orthodoxy,  soon  began 
to  propagate  singular  doctrines  connected  with  the  "  man- 
uscript" in  question.  In  1829  he  became  acquainted  with 
Joseph  Smith,  and  with  him  devised  the  publication  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  as  the  basis  of  a  new  sect.  He  accompa- 
nied Smith  to  Kirtland,  0.,  to  Missouri,  and  to  Nauvoo, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Church  :  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  "  new  revelation  "  permitting  po- 
lygamy ;  was  twice  tarred  and  feathered,  several  times 
imprisoned,  and  was  a  candidate  for  the  succession  to  the 
leadership  on  the  death  of  Smith.  On  the  election  of 
Brigham  Young,  Rigdon  refused  to  acknowledge  his  au- 
thority, was  excommunicated,  returned  to  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
and  lived  in  obscurity.  I),  at  Friendship,  N.  Y.,  July  14, 1876. 

Riggs  (ADAM),  b.  in  Tennessee  Juno  C,  1816;  joined  the 
Tennessee  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  18.'J9;  filled  important  stations,  and  several  times  repre- 
sented the  conference  in  the  highest  court  of  the  Church. 
D.  in  Tennessee  Oct.  29,  1871.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Riggs  (Ei.iAs),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  Providence, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  10,  1810;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  1829, 
at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  1832,  and  went  immedi- 
ately to  his  work  abroad.  He  was  in  Athens,  Greece,  18oL'-3 1, 
in  Argos  1834-38,  in  Smyrna  1838-53,  and  since  1853  has 
been  in  Constantinople,  except  in  1857-58,  when  he  taught 
Hebrew  and  the  cognate  languages  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  while  he  superintended  the 
electrotyping  of  his  own  Armenian  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble. He  has  also  translated  the  Bible  into  Bulgarian,  and 
is  now  (1870)  engaged,  with  others,  in  revising  the  trans- 
lation into  Turkish.  Most  of  his  work  has  been  done  in 
the  modern  Greek,  Armenian,  Bulgarian,  and  Turkish  lan- 
guages, but  he  is  acquainted  with  upward  of  twenty  more. 
He  received  the  title  of  D.  D.  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1853,  and  of  LL.D.  from  his  alma  mater  in  1871.  He  has 
published — A  Manual  of  the  Chaldee  Language  (1832;  2d 
ed.  1858),  Brief  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Armenian  Lan- 
guage (1817),  Vocabulary  of  Words  used  in  Modern  Arme- 
nian, but  nut  found  in  the  Ancient  Armenian  Lexicon*  (1847), 
Notes  on  the  Grammar  of  ike  Bulgarian  Language  (1847), 
Outline  i if  n  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Laugiitiffe  a«  irrit- 
ten  in  the  Armenian  Character  (1856),  Suggested.  Emenda- 
tions of  the  Authorized  English  Version  (1873). 

R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Riggs  (STEPHEN  R.),  D.  D.,  many  years  a  missionary 
of  the  American  Board  to  the  Dakota  Indians ;  author  of 
several  elementary  books  for  his  Indian  pupils,  and  of  a 
Qrammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Dakota  Liiiiijuaae  (1852), 
published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  American  philology  ever  made.  Aided  by  Dr.  William- 
son, he  has  given  the  Dakotas  a  translation  of  almost  the 
entire  Bible.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Beloit 
College  in  1873. 

Right,  in  law.  See  RIGHTS,  by  PRES.  T.  D.  WOOLSEY, 
S.  T.  D.,  LL.D. 

Rights  [Ang.-Sax.  riht].  In  law  and  political  science 
this  word  denotes  powers  of  free  action  rightfully,  or  by 
right  reason,  belonging  to  an  individual,  with  which,  there- 
fore, others  are  bound  not  to  interfere.  The  word  presup- 
poses that  there  is  something  objectively  right  and  object- 
ively wrong  in  feeling,  purpose,  or  act ;  and  this  wo  here 
assume.  Rights  may  be  said  to  be  such  ntnjectirely — that 
is,  an  individual  is  the  suliject  of  rights ;  he  is  one  to  whom 
powers  of  action  belong.  And  these  powers  of  action  be- 
long to  him  as  being  necessary  for  the  development  of  his 
nature,  for  fulfilling  the  ends  which  are  pointed  at  by  his 
bodily,  mental,  and  moral  powers,  by  his  position,  needs, 
and  relations  in  a  community  or  world  of  like  beings. 
Thus,  the  general  nature  and  destination  of  man  in  the 
world  is  the  foundation  of  rights.  And  yet  we  deny  the 
full  exercise  of  rights  to  immature  children,  because  they 
are  as  yet  undeveloped  human  beings;  and  for  this  reason, 


in  order  to  protect  them  against  fraud  and  childish  folly, 
if  they  have  property  bequeathed  to  them,  law  prevents 
them  from  having  the  control  of  it,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  their  use  when  they  can  use  it  in  the  exercise  of 
manly  reason.  Law  also,  for  the  time  or  altogether,  takes 
away,  as  a  mode  of  inflicting  punishment,  one  or  more  of 
a  man's  rights — his  liberty,  or  property,  or  even  his  life. 
The  grounds  for  such  limitations  or  deprivations  of  rights 
cannot  here  be  unfolded;  we  only  remark  in  this  place 
that  for  the  security  of  moral  order  certain  wrongdoers 
must  suffer  evil ;  that  this  is  felt  by  men  of  ordinary  mural 
sensibilities  to  be  deserved ;  and  that  there  is  no  punish- 
ment possible,  unless  in  the  act  former  rights  are  taken 
away. 

So  intimately  are  rights  connected  with  the  destination 
and  needs  of  human  beings  on  earth  that  they  would  be 
changed  or  cease  with  an  alteration  of  our  nature.  Thus, 
suppose  men  grew  up  out  of  the  ground  without  the  inter- 
vention of  others,  full-grown  and  mature  in  their  powers  : 
there  would  then  be  no  family  rights.  Or  suppose  the 
earth  so  contrived  as  to  supply  them  with  all  the  food  and 
shelter  they  needed,  and  that  the  seasons  were  such  that 
no  clothing  were  wanted  :  in  this  case  all  labor,  property, 
protection  of  property,  contract,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
association,  would  disappear.  Thus,  rights  would  be  but 
a  very  small  fraction  of  what  they  now  are. 

The  use  and  the  end  of  the  conception  of  rights  point 
toward  society.  It  is  for  the  reason  that  men  may  develop 
their  nature  and  exercise  the  powers  pointed  out  by  their 
nature  and  destination,  that  they  are  driven  toward  the 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others  as  well  as  their  own,  so 
that  they  may  not  in  society  invade  each  other.  Social 
instincts  thus,  and  obligation,  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
rights,  arc  the  two  poles  of  human  life  in  communities. 
The  one  draws  men  into  fellowship,  the  other  secures  and 
preserves  that  fellowship  against  force.  The  desires  of 
property  and  of  other  things,  if  not  balanced  by  the  feel- 
ing that  the  thing  coveted  belonged  to  a  particular  indi- 
vidual— or,  in  other  words,  by  the  moral  feeling  or  obliga- 
tion— would  bo  the  scourges  of  society,  and  in  fact  would 
render  its  existence,  at  least  the  existence  of  industrial 
communities  or  of  anything  above  barbarism,  impossible. 
Obligation,  then,  is  the  moral  element  in  the  theory  of 
rights.  Rights  themselves,  or  free  powers  of  acting  in 
certain  ways,  involve  nothing  but  power  and  desire  :  but 
men  recognize  the  fact  that  others  like  them  have  the  same 
power  and  desire;  and  thus  a  common,  equal  rule  is  ac- 
knowledged for  all  beings  on  account  of  their  common  na- 
ture. Here  we  advance  to  the  observation  that  rights  are 
equal  and  obligations  reciprocal.  There  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  have  rights,  and  my  fellow-man  not  be  admitted 
to  have  them.  And,  as  before  said,  obligations  are  correl- 
ative. Thus,  every  man,  being  a  subject  of  rights,  has 
cords  running  from  him  to  every  other  member  of  his  so- 
ciety, to  every  fellow-man. 

But  rights  and  correlative  obligations,  after  all.  are  but 
the  underpinning  of  the  social  fabric.  They  deal  pimply 
with  acts  and  with  intention  an  embodied  in  acts.  AVhen  a 
man  labors  in  order  to  acquire  property,  they  do  not  ask 
him  whether  he  is  covetous  or  benevolent ;  and  when  he 
spends  property,  they  do  not  ask  him  whether  it  was  best 
for  him  so  to  use  his  property.  He  may  get  the  best  in  a 
bargain,  but  he  is  not  obligated — however  right  and  proper 
for  him  it  may  be — to  see  to  it  that  the  other  party  should 
have  an  equal  benefit.  Ho  may  marry  for  love  or  for  money, 
but  the  marriage  is  lawful  in  either  case.  Thus,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  province  of  morals  (wliirh  per- 
tains chiefly  to  the  conscience,  and  only  in  a  subordinate 
sense  to  social  order  and  law)  and  that  of  rights  and  obli- 
gations. The  principal  discriminations  between  the  two 
are  the  following :  (1)  The  moral  comprehends  the  other, 
which  we  shall  call,  with  the  Germans  and  some  English 
writers,  as  Lleber,  Whewell,  Wildman.  the  jurat.  Granting 
that  an  individual  has  rights,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
fact  of  his  freedom  to  act  in  one  way  discharges  him  from 
the  duty  of  acting  in  another.  Duty  is  universal,  absolute, 
all-comprehensive.  I  have  a  right  to  acquire  property,  but 
it  may  be  wrong  for  mo  to  do  so ;  I  may  have  duties  which 
prevent  it — for  instance,  the  duty  of  watching  b}-  the  side 
of  a  sick  parent.  But  no  one  save  him  who  has  the  right 
determines  in  the  particular  case  how  ho  shall  act.  The 
duty  goes  with  him,  and  the  sin,  but  others  have  no  right 
to  keep  him  from  the  sin.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  some  sins  in  act,  when  they  seriously  harm  soci- 
ety or  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  olliaationi,  may  sometimes 
be  noticed  by  organized  society — that  is,  by  the  state.  (2) 
Rights  and  obligations  pertain  only  to  the  act;  the  depart- 
ment of  morals  has  to  do  as  much  with  the  disposition,  the 
state  of  the  will,  the  feelings,  as  with  the  act.  It  is  true 
that  an  important  discrimination  is  made  in  law  between 
mere  injury  and  intended  wrong — between  injury  caused 
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liy  <->i//»i  /"-I*  or  lulu  and  that  caused  by  malice  prepen-e. 
I'.ut  I  his  applies  In  criminal  law.  ami  the  obligation  I"  rr 
]i:iir  n n  injury  maycxi.t  where  there  i-  neither  malice  nor 
.ii"i-.  :i  -  \\  h.-n  ;]  BOD  red  horse  overturns  another  man's 
wniron  loaded  wit  It  crockery.  C.'>\  Hi;rhts  mav  he  t:-,tii»i 
by  the  siihjoct  of  iliein.  lie  i-  free  In  Miy.  for  instance, 
whether  money  due  mi  contract  shall  he  collected  or  a  delit 
bo  forgiven.  It'  it  ucio  not  My  the  perfonnsnoa  of  many 
humane  or  hcnc\o!i>iit  acts  would  be  impossible,  which  | 
con  i -l  in  self  renunciation.  IJut  \vtien  we  say  that  ri'_rhts 
may  he  waived,  ue  mean  that  this  mav  lie  done  in  jtar- 

tn'ii!"  r  can  -,  not  that  tliere  may  I IM-c  u  ah  cr  of  I  he  e\  - 

erci t   them  in  it/I  /Htm-''  i'*i*>«.      I!ou--eau  uas  entirely 

ri'_'ht  ill  maintaining,  against  (Jrotins.  that  a  man  ha-l  no 
riurht  to  surrender  all  hi*  riirhts  lllat  i".  to  make  a  -la\c 
of  himself,  slavery  heinir  ihe  negation  of  riirhts.  For  if  he 
Could  do  this,  he  could  alirMi_'e  his  power  of  doing  good, 
uhich  is  greatly  dependent  on  his  power  of  e\crci-in^  his 
rights.  That  is,  he  could  sink  himself  freely  below  the, 
condition  where  his  nature  puts  him.  and  renounce  the 
place  given  him  by  Uod  in  the  world :  which  would  he 
ilii^itious.  All,  however,  that  (Jrntius  meant  was.  wo  be- 
lieve, that  a  nation  could  submit  to  superior  power  and 
lose  its  liberties,  or,  in  other  words,  could  come  /<n->///</ 
under  the  absolute  power  of  a  conqueror.  (4)  The  in 
siitr  in  the  sphere  of  rights  und  obligations  is  the  most  im- 
portant, hut  it  is  not  in ssarily  thus  in  the  moral  sphere. 

Most  laws  are  prohibitions  of  acts  affecting  the  rights  of 
others  or  general  social  order.  Tliere  may  he  some  jnvrext 
for  saying  that  a  laborer  shall  not  he  compelled  to  work  for 
more  than  ten  hours,  but  when  did  law  force  a  free  man  to 
work  any  given  number  of  hours,  even  if  he  had  bargained 
to  do  so,  or  when  diil  it  forbid  him  to  bargain  to  work  more 
than  a  certain  amount  of  time  per  (Item  ?  An  it  respects 
duties,  some  are  positive,  as  the  duty  of  helping  the  poor : 
others  are  negative,  as  the  duty  of  not  wounding  the  feel- 
ings of  others  without  cause  :  others  may  be  put  either  into 
the  positive  or  the  negative  form.  The  commandments  of 
the  Decalogue — all  of  them  which  relate  to  men — are  state- 
ments of  obligation  in  the  negative  form,  except  that  which 
requires  obedience  to  parents.  And  the  reason  why  this 
commandment  is  positive  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  family 
life,  where  rights  and  obligations  are  wonderfully  blended 
with  moral  claims  and  duties.  (5)  Rights,  and  therefore 
obligations,  can  be  sharply  defined,  while  moral  claims  and 
duties  as  a  class  cannot  bo.  Thus,  the  former  can  bo  made 
the  subject-matter  of  law,  while  the  latter  lie  beyond  the 
reach,  in  a  great  measure,  of  human  legislation.  This  is,  in- 
deed, not  true  of  those  net*  of  outward  morality,  and  espe- 
cially those  immoral  acts,  which  can  be  seen  and  heard, 
nnd  which  are  detrimental  to  the  community.  Thus,  not 
going  to  church  on  Sunday  was  long  finable  in  England 
and  other  countries,  ami  even  n<  r//. . 7  implying  ingratitude 
toward  parents  (which,  however,  may  in  its  outward  mani- 
festations bo  held  perhaps  to  be  a  violation  of  obligation), 
has  been  punished.  But  the  vast  majority  of  duties  hide 
beyond  the  eyesight  of  human  law,  and  the  attempt  to 
measure  and  weigh  them  is  impossible.  In  the  end,  when 
classified  by  moralists,  they  must  be  left  to  the  individual 
conscience:  and  even  these  general  rules  of  duty,  without 
a  purification  of  the  internal  moral  sense,  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  government  of  the  conduct  with  much  success. 

It  results  from  all  this  that  rights  and  obligations  are 
the  principal  subject-matters  of  which  private  law  takes 
cognizance;  immoral  acts  maybe  regarded  as  injuries  to 
the  state,  but  the  same  act  which  violates  obligation  to  a 
fellow-man  may  be  taken  notice  of  by  law  as  an  injury  to 
society  also.  It  is  shown  by  the  above  discussion  that 
there  ought  to  be  as  many  forms  or  heads  of  rights  as  there 
are  natural  divisions  growing  out  of  our  destination  in  so- 
ciety. It  is  not  our  province  here  to  mention  them  in  de- 
tail. They  may  be  classified  as  derived  from  our  bodily, 
social,  moral,  and  religious  nature.  They  may  be  enumerated 
rudely  as  the  rights  of  life  and  limb,  property,  contract, 
association,  free  speech,  worship,  and  the  family  rights. 
The  rights  are  called  uiiturnl  rights,  as  dedueiblc  from  our 
nature,  and  not  as  derived  from  an  imagined  state  of  nature 
and  carried  down  into  a  state  of  society.  As  such,  again, 
they  are  called  primitive  or  nrii/innl  rights,  as  distinguished 
from  acquired  rights — that  is,  from  those  which  have  come 
to  us  by  gift  or  political  privilege.  Whether  political  rights 
can  he  properly  called  rights  may  be  questioned,  but  this 
is  not  the  place  to  give  the  due  answer  to  that  question. 
We  observe,  in  closing,  that  certain  somewhat  vague  yet 
most  real  relations  of  man  to  man  may  be  called  duties, 
and  yet  have  some  analogies  to  rights.  Thus,  the  treat- 
ment of  our  fellow-men,  which  is  prescribed  by  a  sense  of 
propriety,  by  the  feeling  of  the  gentleman,  by  honorable 
sentiments,  may  be  arranged  with  rights  and  obligations 
under  the  head  of  justice.  The  proprieties  of  life  are  due 
to  and  owed  by  fellow-men  in  society  ;  gentlemanly  con- 


duct is  dictated  by  both  kindne,-s  ami  the  right"  of  others 
.    have  their  feelings  wounded:  and   honor   or  hon- 
orable  tVelili'_'    1-    It    I/ice    -ell-e  n!  jtl-lice.   as   the   pnel    \\ 

worth    calls    it.     Anil   thus    the    apo-tle    Paul    beautifully 
stretches  the  line  of  right"  and  obligation."  when  In 
'•Owe  no  man  anything,  but  t"  !"\i    on.-  another." 

Tiir.on.nu:  l>.  \Vnni,si:v. 

Rights,  Hill  of.     See  I'.u.i.  <»    KICIITS. 

llinlits  of  Mn  11.  See  Ktciirs.  b\  I'm:-..  T.  l>.  WOOL- 
si.v.  S.  T.  I)..  I, !,.]». 

Ki'iii,  ft  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Schwyt/.  N  isolated  het  ween  the  lake-  nf  /uirand  Lucerne, 
anil  rises  .V.HI12  feet  ahnve  the  sea.  l.ilMI  feet  alm\e  the  lake. 
Several  carriage  mad"  anil  II  railway  lead  from  I  In 
of  the  mountain  to  the  top,  which  oilers  a  \  cry  cvt.-nsivo 
view. 

Ri'gor  Mor'tis  [I, at.],  the  condition  of  muscular  rigid- 
ity developing  shortly  alter  the  death  of  the  body.  The 
muscular  til, res  :,rc  found  to  he  firm  ami  .shortened,  as  if  in 
a  state  of  chronic  contraction.  It  U  due  to  su-in-nded  nu- 
trition of  the  tissues,  and  begins  when  their  respon-i  In 
artificial  irritation  and  electricity  cease".  l;i<.rnr  mortis 
develops  at  a  variable  period  after  death,  and  when  estab- 
lished lasts  a  variable  time.  In  persons  who  die  suddenly, 
as  by  accident  or  by  heart  disease,  and  in  whom  the  mu" 
cles  are  well  developed  and  nourished,  rigor  imoti"  may 
bo  postponed  for  many  hours — twelve  or  twenty-four — - 
and  may  then  persist  for  two  or  three  days.  Reversely, 
when  death  is  the  result  of  exhaii-tivc  disease,  the  blood 
is  impoverished  and  the  muscles  are  wa.-ted  ami  flabby. 
rigor  mortis  develops  speedily — within  an  hour,  or  even  a 
few  minutes — and  is  incomplete  and  of  brief  duration.  As 
soon  as  rigor  mortis  passes  off,  the  relaxed  body  begins  to 
decompose.  Rigor  mortis  was  formerly  explained  as  a 
state  of  contraction,  the  death-act  of  the  muscular  fibre. 
It  is  now  believed  to  be  due  to  the  separation  and  coagula- 
tion of  the  albuminoid  substance  in  the  fluid  of  the  muscle, 
following  the  cessation  of  nutrition. 

E.  DARWIN  HUDSON,  JR.    REVISED  BY  WII.I.ARD  PARKER. 

Rig  Veda.  See  SANSKRIT  LANRIMRK  AMI  LITERATURE, 
by  PORTER  C.  BLISS,  A.  M. ;  and  VKDA. 

Ri'ley,  county  of  N.  E.  Kansas,  between  the  Big  Blue 
and  the  Kansas  and  Republican  rivers,  skirted  on  its  S. 
border  by  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  a  broken  surface  and 
a  fertile  soil.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  bay,  wheat,  and  but- 
ter. Cap.  Manhattan.  Area,  654  sq.  m.  P.  5105. 

Ri'ley,  tp.,  Yell  CO.,  Ark.     P.  545. 

Riley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  McIIenry  co.,  111.     P.  882. 

U  i  Icy.  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Vigo  co.,  Ind.,  on  Wabash  and  Erie 
Canal.  P.  1492. 

Riley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Mich.     P.  1139. 

Riley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich.  (  RILEY  CENTRE 
P.  0.),  on  Belle  River.  P.  1664. 

Riley,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0.    P.  1C12. 

Riley,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  0.     P.  1084. 

Riley,  tp.,  Sandusky  co.,  0.     P.  1461. 

Riley  (BENNET),  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1786 ;  entered 
the  1".  S.  army  in  youth;  served  against  the  Indians  on 
the  Plains  and  in  Florida ;  commanded  a  brigade  in  Mex- 
ico under  Twiggs  ;  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  gal- 
lantry at  Cerro  Gordo  and  major-general  for  Contreras,  and 
in  1849-50  commanded  the  military  department  of  Upper 
California.  D.  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  9,  1852. 

Riley  (CHARLES  VALENTINE),  b.  in  London,  England, 
Sept.  12,  1843;  came  to  the  U.  S.  1860;  worked  on  a  farm 
several  years ;  became  editor  of  the  entomological  depart- 
ment of  the  1'rnlrli'  Farmer  at  Chicago  1863-68;  became 
State  entomologist  of  Missouri  1868,  in  which  year  he  be- 
gan, with  Benjamin  D.  Walsh,  State  entomologist  of  Illi- 
nois, the  publication  of  a  monthly  magazine,  7'A<?  Amerir.nu 
Enlomoloi/iit.  He  has  published  annual  reports  on  the 
entomology  of  Missouri,  and  has  rendered  valuable  services 
to  science  and  to  agriculture  by  tracing  the  history  of  the 
Colorado  potato-beetle  (1863),  the  discovery  of  a  thirteen- 
year  brood  of  the  "  seventeen-year  locust "  or  periodical 
cicada  (1868),  of  the  phylloxera  insects  on  American  grape- 
vines, and  establishing  their  identity  with  the  French  spe- 
cies;  by  his  recommendation  to  use  diluted  Paris  green 
against  the  Colorado  potato-beetle  (1871)  and  the  cotton- 
worm  (1873),  and  the  discovery  of  the  yucca-moth  (Pro- 
nubn  yuccatclla)  by  which  the  yuccas  are  fertilized.  The 
French  government  presented  him  in  1873  a  gold  medal 
"for  services  rendered  to  French  grape-culture." 

Riley  (JAMES),  b.  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1775;  bo- 
came  a  sea-captain:  commanded  the  brig  Commerce 
when  she  was  wrecked  on  the  W.  coast  of  Morocco  Aug., 
1815,  and  kept  for  some  time  a  prisoner  by  the  Moors, 
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from  whom  he  was  ransomed  by  the  British  consul  at 
Mogaclore,  Mr.  W.  Wiltshire,  as  was  set  forth  in  an  Au- 
thentic Narrative  drawn  up  from  his  rough  notes  by  An- 
thony lileecker,  which  was  published  in  1816,  and  obtained 
a  wide  circulation.  Capt.  Kilcy  subsequently  traded  for 
many  years  to  the  port  of  Mogadore,  resided  in  Van  Wert 
co.,  0.,  1821-28,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature 
1823.  D.  at  sea  Mar.  15,  1840.  His  later  history  was  writ- 
ten bv  his  son,  W.  Wiltshire  Kiley,  under  the  title  A  Sequel 
tn  I:;III/'K  Xarraiire  (Columbus,  0.,  1851). 

Riley  (JosnrA),  M.  D.,  b.  in  1800;  was  a  practitioner 
of  medicine  for  half  a  century  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  where 
ho  d.  Feb.  11,  1875.  From  1841  to  ISi'J  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  matcria  medica  in  the  medical  department  of 
Columbian  College.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Riley  Plantation,  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Me.     P.  32. 

Ri'ma-Szom'bath,  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Rima, 
manufactures  wooden  articles  and  linen  fabrics,  and  trades 
in  hides.  P.  8300. 

Ri'raersburg,  p.-b.,  Toby  tp.,  Clarion  co.,  Pa.  P. 
324. 

Hi  iiiini  [anc.  Ariminuiii],  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Forli.  lying  very  near  the  Adriatic,  in  lat.  42°  4'  N.,  12°  I 
34'  E.  It  is  a  walled  and  well-built  town,  and  the  streets 
and  squares  are  fine  and  regular,  but  there  is  everywhere  | 
an  :tir  of  decay.  The  Corso,  the  main  street,  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  two  principal  squares,  Pi-  ; 
azza  Cavour  and  Piazza  Giulio  Cesare,  open  upon  it.  The 
latter  is  named  from  the  tradition  that  Julius  Ctesar  here 
harangued  his  troops  after  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon. 
The  structures  of  interest  still  remaining  from  the  Roman 
period  are — the  remarkable  bridge  of  Augustus  over  the 
Mareoohla,  begun  by  that  emperor,  finished  by  Tiberius, 
and  still  in  good  preservation:  the  arch  of  Augustus,  now 
the  1'orta  Humana,  one  of  the  most  striking  monuments 
of  Roman  architecture  still  to  bo  seen  in  Eastern  Italy;  | 
the  Fontana  Publica,  which  has  undergone  endless  changes.  | 
The  trn-nt  mr'lia'val  attraction  is  the  cathedral,  founded  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  but  restored  in  the  fifteenth  by  Sig- 
ismund,  the  most  renowned  of  the  celebrated  Malatc>stas. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  existing  specimens  of  Italian  Gothic, 
and  is  extremely  interesting  tip  the  student  of  architecture 
and  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Sev- 
eral other  churches  and  the  Pjilazzo  Communale  contain 
admirable  pictures.  The  house  of  Francesca  da  Rimini, 
the  lady  so  pathetically  immortalized  by  Dante,  is  still 
pointed  out.  The  (Jamhalunga  Library  (seventeenth  cen- 
tury) consists  of  about  25,000  vols.  The  site  of  Rimini 
hns  been  successively  occupied  by  an  Umbrian,  Etruscan, 
and  Roman  city,  the  latter  being  improved  and  adorned 
by  Julius  Cassar,  Augustus,  and  other  Roman  emperors. 
It  was  Christianized  very  early,  and  here  in  359  A.  D.  was 
assembled  the  celebrated  Council  of  Rimini,  consisting  of  ; 
more  than  400  Western  bishops,  who  wellnigh  substituted 
Arianism  for  orthodoxy  as  the  creed  of  the  Latin  Church. 
Though  Rimini  escaped  the  sword  of  Attila,  it  suffered 
cruelly  from  succeeding  invasions.  Narses  made  it  the 
chief  city  of  the  maritime  Pentapolis,  the  other  four  towns 
being  I'esaro,  Fano,  Sinigallia,  and  Ancona,  and  the  whole 
territory  was  governed  by  an  exarch  from  Constantinople. 
In  1200' the  first  of  the  great  (Ihibelline  family  Mahitrsta 
was  made  military  governor  of  the  Marches,  and  his  de- 
scendants assumed  the  lordship  of  Rimini,  which  they 
retained  (except  during  Rimini's  brief  union  with  the 
Venetian  republic)  until  it  became  a  portion  of  the  papal 
territory  in  1509,  when  it  was  included  in  the  so-called 
legation  of  Ravenna.  In  1860  it  was  united  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  The  chief  industry  of  Rimini  is  connected 
with  the  fisheries,  which  are  abundant,  and  the  old  har- 
bor, now  nearly  filled  up  by  sand  brought  in  by  the  torrent 
Marecchia,  serves  for  little  else  than  a  shelter  for  fishing- 
smacks.  The  Porto  Canale,  however,  receives  vessels  of 
120  tons.  Rimini  is  a  favorite  resort  for  sea-bathing,  the 
arrangements  being  excellent  and  the  climate  favorable. 
P.  about  16,000;  of  commune,  34,000. 

Rimous'ki,  an  extensive  county  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
bounded  N.  by  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  S. 
partly  by  New  Brunswick.  It  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a 
wilderness.  It  is  traversed  by  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
Cap.  Rimouski.  P.  27,418. 

Rimouski,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Rimouski  co.,  Quebec,  Cana- 
da, on  the  S.  E.  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  180  miles  below 
Quebec.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
St.  Germain  do  Rimouski,  has  several  large  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  cathedral  church,  a  college,  2  convents  of  nuns, 
a  bishop's  palace,  and  a  court-house.  There  is  a  costly 
government  wharf,  a  good  trade  in  lumber,  and  1  semi- 
weekly  newspaper.  Rimouski  is  a  favorite  summer  resort, 
having  fine  scenery  and  good  trout-fishing.  P.  11  SO. 


Rin'derpest  [Her.],  or  Steppe  Murrain,  a  contagious 
eruptive  fever  among  cattle,  endemic  or  nearly  so  in  Rus- 
sia, and  occasionally  sweeping  as  a  most  destructive  epi- 
zootic throughout  Europe.  It  considerably  resembles 
smallpox  in  its  symptoms  and  progress.  It  is  not  confined 
to  neat  cattle,  but  attacks  nearly  all  other  ruminant  mam- 
mals, and  even  some  others.  Man,  the  horse,  swine,  and 
fowls  are  quite  exempt  from  it,  so  far  as  is  known.  It  has 
thus  far  not  been  known  in  North  America.  The  best 
treatment  is  the  "  stamping-out "  process — that  is,  the 
prompt  destruction  of  all  diseased  animals.  The  only 
other  treatment  advised  is  the  use  of  strong  disinfectants 
and  occasional  stimulation ;  but  it  is  found  very  difficult 
by  any  system  of  isolation  and  treatment  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  From  30  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  dis- 
eased animals  die  uuder  any  treatment. 

Rindge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cheshire  CO.,  N.  H.,  on  Monad- 
nock  R.  R.  P.  1107. 

Rine'hart  (WILLIAM  II.),  b.  Sept.  25,  1825,  in  Fred- 
erick co.,  Md.,  where  he  spent  his  childhood  and  youth 
(receiving  a  simple  education)  in  ordinary  rustic  sports,  and 
in  labor  on  his  father's  farm.  Prior  to  his  manhood  he 
-ccms  In  have  given  no  promise  of  his  subsequent  career. 
In  his  maturity  ho  used  to  say  that  the  most  impressive 
hours  of  his  youth  were  when,  as  a  teamster  on  a  lonely  moun- 
tain-road, he  would  check  his  horses  (with  their  jangling 
bells)  while  he  paid  silent  homage  to  the  beauty  and  mys- 
tery of  forest,  stream,  and  firmament.  A  simple  accident 
guided  this  spiritual  quality  into  a  permanently  happy 
path.  A  quarry  opened  on  his  father's  farm  led  to  a  shop 
for  rustic  gravestones.  Shortly  afterward,  Rinehart,  then 
twenty-one  years  old,  came  to  Baltimore,  where  he  appren- 
ticed himself  to  a  marble-worker.  Itetcrininecl  to  excel, 
he  rapidly  acquired  skill  of  hand  and  eye,  and  within  two 
years  was  made  chief  of  the  ornamental  work.  His  nights 
were  now  devoted  to  self-directed  study.  In  1850,  with  no 
instruction,  and  having  seen  no  sculpture  except  a  few 
public  monuments,  he  began  modelling  in  clay  the  human 
figure  or  parts  of  it  from  such  subjects  as  chance  enabled 
him  to  use.  In  1855,  then  thirty  years  old,  he  sailed  for 
Italy,  determined  to  be  an  artist,  and  rarely  lias  determi- 
nutiipn  been  so  resolutely  kept  or  its  aim  so  firmly  won. 
Ilcj  remained  in  Florence  two  years,  with  means  so  narrow 
as  to  verge  on  absolute  privation,  but  with  such  success  in 
artistic  growth  that  he  brought  back  to  Baltimore  in  1857 
two  bas-reliefs  (\i;/!it  and  Morning)  of  such  sentiment  and 
execution  as  won  attention  to  him  as  unquestionably  a  real 
artist.  For  a  year  thereafter  he  occupied  a  studio  in  Bal- 
timore, modelled  several  busts,  a  fountain  figure  for  the 
I*.  S.  general  post-office,  two  supporting  figures  (Indian 
and  Ilui-i-iriKiilniann)  for  the  clock  in  the  new  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington.  In  1858,  then  thirty-three 
years  old,  he  went  to  Rome,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  settled  habitation  of  his  heart.  His  success  now  was 
immediate  and  continuous  till  his  death.  At  the  instance 
of  Crawford's  widow,  Rinohart  completed  the  modelling 
of  the  bronze  doors  of  the  U.  S.  Capitol,  which  Crawford 
had  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  Rinehart  now  produced 
his  life-size  Aityef «/"  the  Resurrection  and  Jesus  ("  I  am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life  "),  also  his  Winnan  of  Samaria  (a 
noble  figure)  listening  to  Jesus;  a  lovely  group  of  two 
Sli-f]iiinj  Children,  Of  tt)is  there  are  replicas  in  Green- 
mount  Cemetery,  Baltimore,  in  a  drawing-room  of  that 


ity,  and  in  the  palace  of  an  Italian  duchess  at  Palermo. 
Jne  of  Rinehart's  very  highest  works  was  of  this  period — 
Love  Itcciiiicileil  irilh  Dmtk — bronze,  life-size,  for  the  tomb 
in  Greenmount  of  his  early  and  ever-helpful  friend,  Mrs. 
Walters.  For  pure  womanly  beauty,  unconscious  grace  of 
limb  and  vesture,  and  a  subtle  blending  of  sorrow,  love, 
and  spiritual  peace,  this  figure  is  a  masterpiece.  In  1866, 
Rinehart  paid  a  brief  visit  to  America.  Returning  to 
Rome,  he  did  not  leave  there  until  1S72,  except  for  brief 
vacation.  His  portrait-busts  had  now  become  so  widely 
recognized,  not  only  as  admirable  likenesses,  but  for  their 
distinction  and  repose,  that  commissions  came  to  him  so 
liberally  that  he  had  usually  two  or  three  years  of  such 
work  ahead.  He  made  upward  of  100  of  them.  Some  of 
our  loveliest  countrywomen  and  some  of  the  strongest  of 
our  men  were  thus  perpetuated  by  him  in  a  style  that  may 
challenge  the  best  work  of  any  period.  The  State  of 
Mar  viand  having  commissioned  him  to  make  an  heroic  statue 
in  bronze  of  the  late  U.  S.  Chief-Justice  Taney,  Rinehart 
unveiled  this  work  in  the  State-house  .grounds,  Annapolis, 
Dec.  10,  1872,  amid  a  distinguished  company.  It  was  re- 
garded at  once  as  not  only  a  living  likeness,  but  in  manner 
and  expression  as  the  ideal  of  a  lawgiver  upright,  wise, 
and  calm.  On  this  visit  to  America,  Rinehart  brought  with 
him  what  he  considered  the  c//'/'  il'inn-n-  of  his  life — the 
work  on  which  he  said  he  was  content  to  rest  his  fame — 
his  statue  of  Clytie,  sweetheart  of  the  sun,  when  just  for- 
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sakcn  by  Apollo.     'Die-  figure  is  entirely  nude,  hut  um-on 

Scions  of  ill)\  til  ill-  -a\e  the  Lit  I  IT  MM-et  ..fa  )ii-l  \anished 
joy.  For  pathetic  loveliness  in  body,  limh«.  :ni'l  eountc 
nanc'-,  ;iii'l  for  spou t an eons  union  of  all  the  figure  in  show- 
ing a  woman's  soul  in  the  shadow  of  love's  e«-lip!*e,  this 
work  has  won  the  hi-hot  prai.M'.  While  it  charms  all  be- 
holders with  its  beauty  and  its  spiritual  power,  it  TIKI y 
safely  await  the  world's  recognition  as  a  work  of  the  highest 
order.  (Vi///V  was  bought  by  a  gentleman  of  Baltimore, 
who  gave  it  to  tin-  Pe:ihody  Institute  of  that  city  in  per- 
petual ti  .ir-t  a*  it  free  exhibit  ion  to  all  citizens  and  strati  i>  t  -. 
A  replica  if  owned  by  an  American  lady  resident  in  Knmc. 
Besides  the  works  already  named,  Kinehart's  earh 
in  Home  produced  Lcmidt-r,  //>  r«,  I  ml  inn  tiirl,  and  St.  , 
1'ffititt  ,-  liis  Liter  vcars,  a  monumental  figure  for  a  lady's 
gra\  c  lit  Troy.  X.  V.  ;  tlie  group  of  l.nt,,,,ii  .//<-/  h,  r  f'hil*lri-n 
(the  infants  Diana  and  Apollo  i.  .1 /;//./(, m,  .\tn!«nt",  and 
Entlym i»n.  Widely  different  in  treatment,  these  latter 
works  all  show  a  signal  union  of  loveliness  and  pm\er. 
The  style  of  Hinehart  was  origin"),  deeply  imaginative. 
and  profoundly  infused  with  the  old  Greek  feeling:  his 
invention  striking,  yet  full  of  truth  :  his*  modelling  tender, 
strong,  and  patient  :  but  the  crowning  excellence  of  his 
work  lay  in  a  dramatic  singleness  of  conception  and  ex- 
pres.-ion,  which,  hiding  design,  is  the  highest  art,  and  which 
gi\  cs  to  each  of  Hinehart'.-  mature  works  a  true  poetic  life. 
A  man  of  strong  ;i  (lections  he  had  a  notable  power  of 
winning  friends  and  holding  them.  His  manner  was  con- 
spicuously open,  hearty,  and  cheerful  :  his  figure,  of  medium 
height,  compact  and  sinewy;  his  head  remarkably  fine, 
and  he  wore  a  full  tawny  beard.  With  a  press  of  orders 
he  remained  in  Home  at  work  so  far  into  the  summer  of 
1874  that  he  wsis  attacked  with  disease,  which  in  a  trip  too 
Inte  to  Switzerland  and  Germany  ran  rapidly  into  pulmo- 
nary consumption,  of  which  he  died  in  full  consciousness  and 
peace,  surrounded  by  devoted  friends,  Oct.  28,  1874.  ten 
days  after  his  return  to  Home.  Kinehart  was  never  mar- 
ried. By  will  (after  providing  properly  for  hii?  kinsmen) 
he  left  the  whole  remainder  of  the  savings  of  his  art-career 
($45.00(1)  in  trust  in  Baltimore  for  the  help  of  struggling 
art-students  and  to  found  a  lectureship  on  sculpture.  His 
remains  were  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery,  Rome; 
afterward  disinterred  ami,  Jan.  4,  1875,  laid  at  rest  in 
Grecnmount  Cemetery.  Baltimore.  JOHN  \V.  MrCov. 

Ring  [Aug. -Sax.  ///•('»</],  an  ornament  worn  on  the  fin- 
ger, frequently  invested  with  symbolical  meaning.  From 
the  remotest  antiquity  the  finger-ring  (usually  connected 
with  11  seal)  was  an  emblem  of  an  authority  which  could 
be  delegated  by  the  simple  process  of  delivering  it  to  an 
agent.  The  cases  of  Pharaoh  and  Ahasnerus  are  instances 
in  point.  Precious  stones  of  great  value  were  employed 
in  rings  by  the  Hebrews  and  Persians,  and  later  by  the 
Greeks  and  Homans.  They  have  long  been  in  almost 
universal  use  in  Christendom  as  tokens  of  marriage  or  be- 
trothal, and  are  often  engraved  with  mottoes.  The  "  fisher- 
man's ring  "  is  an  indispensable  article  of  the  papal  chan- 
cery, nnd  the  custom  has  been  imitated  by  the  bishops  of 
gome  Christian  churches.  Magical  virtues  have  often  been 
ascribed  to  rings  both  by  pagan  and  Christian  nations,  and 
traditions  of  poison  concealed  ih  rings  have  played  a  large 
part  in  the  criminal  annals  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

King  (HKRNARD  JACQUES  JOSEPH  M.VXIMII.IKN  DE),  b.  at 
Bonn  in  Hhcnish  Prussia  May  27,  171*9,  of  Alsatian  pa- 
rents; received  a  completely  French  education;  devoted 
himself  from  his  sixteenth  year  to  the  study  of  archceot- 
ogy  ;  resided  from  1815  to  1848  in  various  places  of  Ger- 
many, investigating  German  antiquities,  and  wrote :  \'tnx 
]>i Moresques  den  VU'itjc  Chdteau.c  du  Graitd-ducht  de  Bade 
(folio.  181!°-),  J)rm'ri'/,tinn  du  Chdteau  dn  Tubinyne  (is;i;>), 
£tabltM«ntentt  ccftiyueg  datm  Ic  Sitd-ouest  de  V Allenmy ne 
{  IS  \'2\,  /fintnln-  dcs  (fennniiiH  drjyti*  Its  tempt  lea  jilns  re- 
cnlf'x  ji'n'ft'i''  ( '!t<trl>',i,,t,jnr  ( 1 850),  J£t(ibli«fiemeHt8  romnins  dti 
Jt/tt'n  >i  <in  l><nu<i>-  (L'\o!s.,  is'iii  :>:},  crowned  by  the  Acad- 
enn  i.  /'Jnntiin  Hiir  /./  KifffMOal-Soga  ct  «ur  leu  train  Cltmeeg 

I/'1    In     Sni-'n'tr     i/i'i-iil'tlliil>li'     (   IS,1)  I  ],    U  lid    I/t'.ttoirr   <li»    Pnuplet 

ii/n'ifiiiM,  ill-  dur  /jt'tjtn{nti<tit,  clc  li  itr  McEiii'8,  dn  Ictir  I^anguet 
etc.  (1S.V.I). 

Ring  (MELCHIOR),  was  school-master  in  Hcrsfeld,  Hesse,* 
removed  in  Io2,*i  to  Eckardtshausen  in  Saxony:  met  here 
with  Thomas  Miinzcr,  and  became  immediately  one  of  his 
most  ardent  disciples.  In  1524  he  went  with  Knipperdol- 
ling,  Melchior  Hotl'mann.  and  other  Anabaptist  leaders  t>> 
Stockholm,  where  he  caused  a  great  commotion  and  violent 
riots,  but  returned  in  the  same  year  to  Saxony  to  take  part 
in  the  Peasants'  War.  After  the  battle  of  Frank  en  bauson, 
he  fled  to  Switzerland,  where  he  preached  with  great  suc- 
cess, especially  at  St.  <i alien,  but  in  1527  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  the  country  because  one  of  his  mo>t  intimate 
friends  and  disciples,  Thomas  Schugirer.  committed  wilful 
murder  at  an  Anabaptist  meeting,  and  declared  the  deed  to 


be  a  divine  inspiration.  Kcturnini;  to  llersfeld,  he  preached 
partly  in  HI--C.  partly  in  Saxony.  <>\plaining  that  by  bap- 
tism infants  were  sacrificed  to  Milan:  that  Luther,  al- 
though originally  a  Cod  awakened  man,  had  lion  I 

the  \  cry  \nti<  hi  i-t.  etr.  IVi  -edited  by  the  civil  authorities, 
he  repaired  ill  1  .'L(>>  to  Ka-t  1 'lie-laud,  and  made  a  great  i  in- 
ill  both  in  K  111  den  and  Itremen,  but  w  a-  finally  expelled 
in  I .»:;(!,  and  returned  to  llc--e.  Here  be  was  iiupri.-oiied,  but 
e-capcd  to  .M  iinster,  where  he-  probably  found  his  death  dur- 
ing the  Anabaptist  war.  All  his  writings  have  perished. 

Ringat,  the  principal  town  of  Indragiri.  a  slat,  of 
Sumatra,  dependent  on  the  Netherlands,  stands  in  bit.  0° 
IT  S.,  on  tin-  river  Indragiri,  do  miles  IVoni  its  mouth, 
and  has  between  2000  nnd  MOO  inhabitants.  In  I  MS  the 

Dutch  took  possession  of  th mntry.  and  added  it.  under 

MII  miatanl  n  olent.  to  Kiom  :  but  ill  Isl.'t  Kngland  ob- 
jecting to  this  arrangement,  the  relations  l,et  ween  the  coun- 
try and  the  Dutch  government  berame  .-..meuhat  loo>er. 

Ring'botlC,  an  exostosis  or  bony  tumor  on  the  coronet 
of  t  he  horse.  moM  common  on  overworked  hordes,  but  some- 
times seen  on  colts,  or  even  newly-dropped  foals.  Hingbono 
may  stiffen  and  spoil  a  horse  for  the  road,  although  not 
unfrc<[uent!y  there  is  no  practical  trouble  from  it :  but  it  in- 
jures a  horse's  market-value,  and  is  practically  incurable. 

Ring'gcnberg,  village  of  Switzerland  ill  the  eanlon 
of  Berne.  OH  the  -oath  we-tcrn  -lioiv  .  1  Lake  lirienz.  .-on- 
tains  .some  inlcre-ting  ruin-  of  the  ca-tlc  of  Hinggenberg, 
which  was  destroyed  in  l:!."i2  in  a  war  between  the  leudal 
lords  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 

Ring'gold,  county  of  S.  Iowa,  on  I'lntte  anil  (irand 
rivers,  adjoining  Missouri,  has  a  rolling  surface  ami  a  fer- 
tile soil.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  hay,  wool,  and  butter. 
Sheep  and  swine  arc  numerous.  Cap.  Mount  Ayr.  \i  >'a, 
576  sq.  m.  P.  5091. 

Ring'goldy  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Catoosa  co.,  Ga.,  on  Western 
nnd  Atlantic  K.  R..  115  miles  N.  W.  of  Atlanta,  has  a  Ma- 
sonic educational  institute,  several  churches,  a  handsome 
court-house,  with  offices  for  the  county  officials,  1  news- 
paper, dr\  gooil-.  grocery,  and  drug  stores,  abundant  water- 
pou  er,  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  grist  and  flouring  mills. 
The  famous  Catoosa  and  Cherokee  Springs  are  located  in 
the  county.  P.  of  v.  316. 

W.  II.  WALKER,  ED.  "CATOOSA  COURIER." 

Ringgold,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  CO.,  Md.     P.  763. 

Ringgold,  p.-v.,  Union  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  0.     P.  79. 

Ringgold,  v.,  Walnut  tp.,  Pickaway  co.,  0.  (EAST 
RINU<;OLD  P.  0.). .  P.  121. 

Ringgold,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.     P.  1006. 

Ringgold  (CAIIWALADKR),  b.  in  Maryland  in  1802, son 
of  (Jen.  Samuel  Cadwalader;  entered  the  U.S.  navy  as  a 
midshipman  1819;  became  captain  1 850, commodore  1862, 
nnd  rear-admiral  1867  ;  was  for  a  time  in  command  of  a 
surveying  and  exploring  expedition  in  the  North  Pacific 
and  China  seas ;  was  employed  upon  the  blockade  of 
Southern  ports  during  the  civil  war,  and  retired  Dec.,  1884. 
D.  in  New  York  City  Apr.  29,  1867. 

Ilinil'k  jolmi s-ljord ,  lagoon  of  Denmark,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Jutland,  28  miles  long  from  N.  to  S..  and  9  miles 
broad  from  E.  to  W.,  ia  separated  from  the  North  Sea  by 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  hardly  one  mile  across  nnd  covered 
with  sand-banks,  and  contains  the  fertile  island  of  Holms- 
land,  with  1920  inhabitants.  On  its  north-eastern  shore 
stands  Ringkjobing,  a  well-built  little  town  with  about 
2000  inhabitants,  and  a  harbor  at  Haurvig,  10  miles  dis- 
tant, among  the  sand-banks. 

Ring'-Money.  In  rudoand  low  stages  of  civilization 
the  use  of  rings  of  the  precious  and  other  metals  for  per- 
sonal adornment  is,  as  is  w.cll  known,  very  much  more 
prevalent  thnn  in  enlightened  society.  The  great  value 
attached  to  such  rings  gave  them  an  early  value  for  pur- 
poses of  exchange.  This  use  of  rings,  even  of  iron  nnd 
copper,  both  for  decoration  of  the  person  and  for  money, 
is  still  prevalent  in  Africa.  In  ancient  Egypt  ring  money 
of  silver  and  gold  prevailed.  From  the  old  Hauls  and 
Norsemen  its  use  descended  to  media'val  Europe.  Curious 
pre-historic  ring-money  may  be  seen  in  the  large  museums, 
some  designed  to  be  worn  as  bracelets  and  bangles,  others 
fit  for  wearing  on  the  fingers.  In  mediieval  times  the 
weight  and  value  of  ring-money  were  fixed  by  statutes. 

Ring'stcd,  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  island  of  Sealand, 
on  the  railway  from  Copenhagen  to  Korsor,  was  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  and  has  an  interesting  old  church  containing 
several  royal  tombs  and  other  monuments.  P.  about  2000. 

King'worm,  a  parasitic  cutaneous  disease  occurring 
most  frequently  among  children  and  upon  the  face  and 
neck.  It  was  formerly  described  as  In  ry,n  drciuulHi,  and 
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regarded  as  a  vesicular  disease.  It  is  more  properly  tinea 
circinatiis,  being  analogous  to  tinea  sycosis,  or  barber's  itch, 
and  tinea  tlecalmns,  or  bald  spots  of  the  head.  These  dis- 
eases arc  due  to  a  parasitic  growth,  consisting  of  innumer- 
able sporulcs  which  find  a  nidus  in  the  hair-follicles  and 
excite  secondary  inflammation  of  the  skin.  Ringworm  is 
contagious,  not  only  from  person  to  person  by  close  con- 
tact, but  in  the  uncleanly  is  transplanted  from  spot  to  spot 
on  the  head  and  hands  or  wrists.  The  treatment  is  by 
"parasiticides,"  or  remedies  destructive  to  parasitic  life. 
Local  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  iodine  and  am- 
monia, sulphurous  acid,  sulphur  dry  or  in  ointment,  car- 
bolic acid,  creosote,  oil  of  cade,  mercurial  ointment,  oleate 
of  mercury,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  canthari- 
dal  collodion. 

E.  DAKWIN  HUDSON,  JR.     REVISED  BY  WILLAUD  PAKKEH. 

Rin'mann's   Green,   Cobalt    Green,  or    Zinc 

Green,  a  beautiful  green  pigment,  consisting  of  the  ox- 
ides of  cobalt  and  zinc,  prepared  by  (1)  precipitating  a 
mixture  of  the  sulphates  of  cobalt  and  zinc  with  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  washing,  and  igniting;  (2)  evaporating  and 
igniting  a  mixture  of  the  nitrates  of  the  two  metals;  (3) 
mixing  moist  carbonate  of  cobalt  with  oxide  of  zinc  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  1.5  CoO  to  9  or  10  ZnO,  drying  and 
igniting;  (4)  the  finest  color  is  obtained  by  mixing  moist 
phosphate,  arsenite,  or  arseniate  of  cobalt  with  oxide  of 
zinc,  drying,  and  igniting.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Ri'o,  p.-v.  and  tp,,  Knox  co..  Til.,  on  Ilockford  Rock 
Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  P.  II:;:). 

Kio,  p.-v.,  Otsego  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Wis.,  on  La  Crosse 
division  of  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  P.  300. 

Ri'o  Arri'ba,  county  of  N.  W.  New  Mexico,  on  the 
Arizona  frontier,  traversed  by  the  Rio  Grande  and   San 
Juan  Uiver,  is  (.-rosscd  by  several  mountain-ranges.  Shei>p 
raising  is  the  chief  industry.     Cap.  Los  Luceros.     Area, 
about  5500  sq.  m.     P.  9294. 

Riobam'ba,  town  of  Ecuador,  South  America,  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  ChimborftEO,  at  an  elevation  of  8610  feet 
above  the  sea,  enjoys  a  very  mild  and  healthful  climate. 
It  was  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1797,  which 
killed  30,01)0  people  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  now  town 
is  rather  indifferently  built.  It  has  some  manufactures  of 
sailcloth,  covers,  and  gloves.  P.  about  16,000. 

Ri'o  Uran'co,  a  river  of  Brazil,  rises  in  lat.  3°  N.,  Ion. 
61°  W.,  flows  E.  and  S.,  and  joins  the  Hio  Negro  after  a 
cimrsf  of  a  I  unit  700  miles.  Its  navigation  is  much  impeded 
by  rapids  and  falls. 

Ri'o  de  Jane'iro,  province  of  Brazil,  extends  along 
the  Atlantic  from  lat.  21°  15'  to  22°  23'  S.,  bounded  by  the 
provinces  of  Sao  Paulo.  Minas  Geraes,  and  Kspiritu  Santo. 
Area.  1S.060  so,.m.  P.  550.080  in  1850;  1,400,000  in  1869; 
which  latter  figure,  however,  is  considered  to  be  too  high. 
The  coast-land  is  generally  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy, 
while  the  interior  of  the  country  is  elevated,  mountainous, 
and  healthy.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  and  sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  rice  arc  the  common  productions ;  cof- 
fee is  the  most  important  and  the  most  extensively  culti- 
vated. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  ("river  of  January"),  the  largest 
city  of  South  America,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  in  lat.  22° 
:>  1'  S..  Ion.  43°  10'  W.,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Rio  tie  Janeiro.  The  buy.  entered  from  the  S.  through  a 
pa-sago  not  more  than  1700  yards  wide,  between  steep  hills 
rising  more  than  1000  feet,  extends  inland  about  15  miles, 
with  a  width  of  from  2  to  9  miles,  and  forms  one  of  the 
sati'-t,  most  spacious,  and  most  beautiful  harbors  in  the 
world.  The  entrance,  girded  on  both  sides  with  lines  of 
impregnable  fortifications,  can  be  made  without  the  aid  of 
pilots,  and  the  largest  vessels  can  anchor  immediately  at 
the  quays  of  the  city  and  enter  its  magnificent  docks. 
The  city,  stretching  for  about  6  miles  along  the  bay  in  a 
plain  whose  surface  is  diversified  by  several  low  conical 
hills,  presents  a  most  picturesque  aspect  with  its  gayly- 
colored  houses  among  the  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation, 
but  when*cntered  it  proves  somewhat  disappointing.  The 
older  part  consists  of  narrow,  ill-arranged  streets  lined 
with  insignificant  houses;  in  the  newer  parts  the  streets 
are  broader  and  the  houses  larger  and  more  elegant ;  but 
the  city  has  no  buildings  or  public  squares  of  any  archi- 
tectural merit.  The  churches,  numbering  about  60,  are 
often  decorated  very  richly,  even  gaudily,  in  the  interior, 
but  the  exterior  is  generally  bare  and  unimpressive.  The 
imperial  palace,  the  government  buildings,  the  post-office 
are  utterly  insignificant.  The  finest  buildings  are  the 
military  barracks,  the  opera-house,  and  the  national  mu- 
seum. The  only  architectural  monument  of  any  interest 
is  the  aqueduct,  12  miles  long,  commenced  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  and  finished  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  built  of  huge  blocks  of  granite,  and  con- 


ducting the  water  from  Mount  Corcovado,  across  a  valley 
740  feet  wide  and  'JO  feet  deep,  on  two  tiers  of  arches  into 
the  numerous  fountains  of  the  city.  The  public  squares, 
of  which  that  of  Campo  Santa  Anna  is  the  largest,  are  un- 
adorned and  neglected,  and  almost  the  only  charm  of  the 
city  is  the  view  on  the  bay,  with  the  exception  of  the  ad- 
jacent botanical  garden,  containing  the  celebrated  avenue 
of  palm  trees.  Nevertheless,  as  the  residence  of  the  em- 
peror, the  seat  of  the  government,  and  a  commercial  em- 
porium of  first  rank,  the  city  develops  a  vigorous  life  in 
many  directions.  Its  educational  institutions  are  numer- 
ous and  good,  especially  the  medical  school  and  the  poly- 
technic institute.  Its  hospitals  and  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions are  well  arranged  and  effective.  Several  branches 
of  industry  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  such 
as  shipbuilding  and  the  manufacture  of  soap,  cotton  goods, 
machinery,  cigars,  etc.  But  it  is  chiefly  from  its  commerce 
that  the  city  derives  its  importance;  the  custom-house  is 
its  largest  building.  In  1873  the  harbor  was  entered  by 
4431  foreign  vessels  of  2,639,362  tons  burden,  and  6421 
Brazilian  vessels  of  1,051,928  tons  burden;  and  cleared 
l>y  3358  foreign  vessels  of  2,807,299  tons  burden,  ami  7203 
Brazilian  vessels  of  1,345,648  tons  burden.  The  value  of 
the  imports  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  §36,511,450: 
that  of  exports  to  $52,643,275.  The  principal  article  of 
exportation  is  coffee,  the  value  of  which  in  1873  amounted 
to  .-:|s.t>  IS. 725;  about  50  per  cent,  was  shipped  to  the  U.S. 
The  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  received  its  name  from  Juan 
Diaz  de  Soils,  who  entered  it  Jan.  1,  1515.  The  first  set- 
tlement was  made  by  the  Portuguese  in  1531,  but  it  was 
afterward  abandoned.  In  1555  some  French  Huguenots 
settled  here,  but  they  were  expelled  in  1565  by  the  Portu- 
guese, who  in  1567  formed  a  permanent  settlement.  In 
1763  the  city  became  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  vice- 
royalty,  and  in  1822  of  the  independent  Brazilian  empire. 
P.  about  260,000. 

Rio  de  la  Plata.     See  PLATA,  Rio  DE  LA. 

Ri'o  Gran'dc,  new  county  of  S.  W.  Colorado,  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  is  mountainous;  includes  the  San 
Juan  range  and  the  gold-mines  of  the  San  Juan  Valley. 
Cap.  Del  Norte.  Area,  1200  sq.  in. 

Rio  Grande  City,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Starr  co.,  Tex.,  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  100  miles  above  Brownsville. 

Rio  Gran'de  del  Jfor'te,  or  Rio  Bra'vo,  a  largo 
river  which  rises  in  S.  W.  Colorado.  Hows  first  E.  and  then 
S.  through  New  Mexico,  flows  thence  S.  E.,  forming  for 
several  hundred  miles  the  boundary  between  the  U.  S.  and 
Mexico,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  after  a  course  of 
more  than  1500  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  its  lower  course,  is  generally  shallow,  frequently 
interrupted  by  rocks  and  cataracts,  and  is  subject  to 
jii-ri'Mlioal  inundations  near  its  mouth.  Its  principal  tribu- 
tary is  the  Rio  Pecos,  700  miles  long.  The  important 
towns  of  Brownsville,  Tex.,  and  Matainoras,  Mexico,  are 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  35  miles 
above  its  mouth. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  province  of  Brazil,  ex- 
tends along  the  Atlantic  from  lat.  4°  30'  to  6°  45'  S.,  and 
is  bounded  by  the  provinces  of  Paraliiba  and  Ceara.  Area, 
16.SJ2  sq.  m.  P.  50,000  in  1815,  of  whom  one-half  were 
Indians,  and  the  other  Europeans,  negroes,  ami  mestizoes; 
in  1846  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  given  as  1  17,513, 
and  in  1864  as  200,000.  The  coast-land  is  low  and  un- 
healthy; the  interior  is  higher,  and  eminently  suited  to 
agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  which  form  the  two 
principal  branches  of  industry.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  the 
chief  crops.  Cap.  Natal. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  or  Silo  Pedro  do  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  the  southernmost  province  of  Brazil, 
bounded  S.  and  W.  by  the  Argentine  Republic,  X.  by  the 
province  of  Parana,  and  K.  by  the  Atlantic.  Area,  85,239 
sq.  m.  P.  341,755  in  1S5S.  and  370.446  in  ISO.'!,  of  which 
many  are  Europeans  (including  about  40,000  Germans), 
and  very  few  Indians.  This  province  is  better  adapted  to 
agriculture  than  any  other  part  of  Brazil.  Wheat,  beans, 
niai/,e,  and  potatoes  are  now  cultivated  in  regular  crops, 
and  agricultural  products  form  a  large  portion  of  the  ex- 
ports, though  hides,  tallow,  smoked  and  salted  beef  are  still 
the  principal  items,  but  the  progress  of  the  province  has 
been  so  rapid  as  to  double  the  amount  of  exports  between 
1856  and  1861.  Chief  towns,  Porto  Alcgre  aud  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul. 

Rio  Grande  do  SnI,  town  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
of  the  same  name,  has  a  good  harbor  on  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  whence  were  exported,  in  1872-73, 
hides,  $5,037,312;  horse-hair,  $247,200;  wool,  $149,544, 
etc.;  total,  $5,534,611.  P.  about  18,000. 

Uioin '.  town  of  France,  department  of  Puy-de-Dome, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  river  Ambcne,  and 
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nc  broad  streets  provided  with  fountain";   largo  ili- 
tilleries.  ta  imei  ie-.  manufactures  of  linen,  and  tin  active 
trade  in  ••urn,  wine,  hemp,  and  wax.     1*.  111,77*'. 

Ki'o  \c'gro,  a  river  of  South  America  and  the  prin- 
cipal  afllucnt   <'t'  the    Am;i/"ii    on    it-    northern    -ide. 
in  an  unexplored  region  of  Colombia,  whcrn  it  is  known 
as   (lie'    Itio   tinninia.   Hows  in  a  south-eastern   direction, 

and   'loins  the  Ama/oii.  after  a  course  of  about    1 i   D 

;,t  .M.maos  in  l!ra/,il.  ill  Int.  :!°  In'  S.  and  Ion.  .V.I  \V. 
Through  its  affluent,  tbe  Ca--ii|iiiaro.  communication  has 
been  established  by  canals  between  the  Amazon  and  tho 
Orinoco. 

Rio   Negro,  a  river  of  South    America,  rises  in  the 
Andc-  in  Chili,  Hows  eastward,  forming  the   boundary  lie 
tween   the    Argentine    Republic    :tn  1    I'atagonia.  and    falls 
into  ill*-  Atlantic  in  lat.    II      3'  >..  B  about 

7IMI  miles.  It  is  unlit  for  navigation  Ij  miles  from  it- 
mouth,  as  its  current  is  icry  rapid  and  its  bed  narrow  and 
ob-trncted  \\itli  .-bual-  and  sandbanks.  Its.  banks  are  fer- 
tile and  covered  with  willow  trees. 

Ilioue'ro  in  Voltn're,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  prov- 
inco  of  I'oten/.a.  pleasantly  situate  1  about  "4  miles  S.  of 
Mclli.  well  built,  not  without  tile  comforts  of  life.  Inhab- 
itants, industrious  and  thriving.  I'-  12,000. 

Ri'ot  [0.  Fr.  riiilf].  As  defined  by  a  writer  of  high 
authority,  a  riot  at  the  e  unmon  law  is  a  tumultuous  dis- 
turbance, of  the  peace'  by  three  or  more  persons  assembling 
together  of  their  own  authority,  with  an  intent  mutually 
to  as-ist  one  another  against  nil  opponents  in  the  execution 
of  some  enterprise  of  a  private  nature,  whether  lawful  or 
unlawful,  and  afterward  actually  executing  the  same  in  a 
violent  and  turbulent  manner,  so  ast-.  evite  terror  among 
the  people.  Its  exact  nature  may  be  better  understood  by 
comparing  it  with  the  minor  grades  of  the  same  genus  of 
oll'en  -es.  In  a  <-<«t  there  is  a  turbulent  meeting  of  persons 
upon  some  common  purpose,  which  they  actually  execute 
in  a  violent  manner;  a  runt  is  a  similar  meeting  for  a 
similar  purpose,  which  is  not  executed,  but  where  a  motion 
merely  is  made  to  carry  it  into  effect :  while  an  ttul'n<-f/<l 
'•''/  is  a  meeting  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  for  the 
execution  of  which  no  motion  even  is  made.  It  is  essen- 
tial tu  a  riot  that  the  object  for  which  the  persons  are 
collected,  and  to  accomplish  which  tho  violence  is  used, 
should  be  of  a  private  nature ;  as,  for  example,  it  should 
relate  to  some  private  wrong  to  be  remedied  or  to  some 
private  (juarrel  to  be  settle  1.  When  the  purpose  is  of  a 
public  nature — as,  for  example,  when  the  assembly  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  by  violence  the  enforcement  of  a  general 
law,  or  to  compel  its  repeal,  or  to  do  acts  of  mischief  and 
destruction  under  pretence  of  reforming  a  public  grievance 
— the  crime  would  formerly  have  been  treason,  and  at  the 
present  day  would  be  sedition  or  treason-felony  in  Eng- 
land. From  the  comprehensive  definition  above  given  it 
is  plain  that  several  elements  must  coexist  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  riot.  The  assembly  itself  must  bo  unlawful.  If 
among  a  number  of  persons  innocently  collected  a  sudden 
quarrel  arises,  and  results  in  a  fight  between  divers  in- 
dividuals, or  even  a  general  conflict,  this  would  be  an 
affray,  and  tho  parties  actually  engaged  would  be  guilty 
of  assault  and  battery.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a 
lawful  assembly  may  by  the  acts  of  its  members  be  con- 
verted into  an  unlawful  one,  and  thence  into  a  riot.  Three 
persons  at  least  are  required  by  the  common  law  to  consti- 
tute such  an  assembly.  In  the  second  place,  there  must  be 
a  common  intent  in  this  assembly  to  accomplish  some  pri- 
vate object  or  enterprise  in  a  violent  manner.  It  is  en- 
tirely immaterial  whether  this  object  bo  in  itself  lawful  or 
unlawful.  For  example,  it  is  lawful  to  abate  a  nuisance 
in  a  peaceable  manner,  but  if  three  or  more  should  unite  to 
do  it  by  violence  and  with  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  should 
proceed  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  they  would  bo  rioters. 
The  common  intent  to  use  violence  is  indispensable,  for 
three  or  more  persons  may  join  in  doing  a  great  variety 
of  unlawful  acts,  and  even  trespasses,  and  no  riot  ensue. 
Finally,  the  common  enterprise  must  be  accomplished,  and 
that  in  a  violent  and  tumultuary  manner,  BO  as  to  inspire 
terror  among  the  people.  It  has  been  said  in  some  cases 
and  by  eminent  judges  that  if  the  assembly  is  actually 
armed,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  proceed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  carrying  out  its  design  in  the  manner  above 
stated,  since  the  possession  of  arms  alone  is  sufficient  to 
inspire  the  popular  terror  which  seems  to  bo  the  essence 
of  tho  crime.  Tho  foregoing  common-law  features  have 
been  generally  preserved  in  the  law  of  tins  country,  al- 
though slight  modifications  have  been  made  by  statute  or 
by  judicial  decision  in  some  of  the  commonwealths.  It  is 
provided  in  a  few  States  that  two  persons  may  constitute 
a  riot,  and  in  one  or  two  an  unlawful  assembly  is  unneces- 
sary. When  a  riot  actually  exists,  all  those  who  form  a 
part  of  the  assembly,  and  aid,  abet,  or  encourage  its  object 


or  design,  arc  alike  guilty,  since  a  common  intent  unites 
the  whole,  and  each  mu-t  lie  held  responsible  for  whatever 
is  done  in  ii"ci>mplishingthat  purpose'.  .lou\  N.  I'OMI  lluv. 

ItmlMV    ,  or  Kino,  a    Iluteli    residency    in    die    Malay 
Arehii.  i-ting  "I"  several  groups  id'  island-. 

as  the  Hiouw.  l.inggn,  Tambilan.  \namba-.  ami  Natuna, 
which  lie  in  the  <  :  >«cen  liaiiea.  Sumatra,  ami 

Malacca  to  tin-  W.  and  liorneo  to  the  K.  The  entire  arcn 
of  thr-e  i-hind  groups  is  3120  sq.  in.;  their  population, 
about  75. UOO.  They  are  high,  covered  with  den-e  forests 
which  yield  many  \.uieiie-  of  excellent  timber,  and  pro- 
duce  rice,  ,-ai'o,  pepper,  gambir.  gutta  pereha.  cotton,  and 
fruits.  Kdible  bird-'  ne-t-  r.hnund.  Distilling  of  arrack, 
wca\  iir_'  of  Mlk,  hrickmuking,  anil  fishing  are  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  industry  besides  agriculture  and  -liip- 
building. 

Ri'o  Vir'gen,  formerly  a  county  of  n-ih.  united  to 
Washington  since  the  census  of  1S70.     I',  l.iii. 

Iti'o  Vis'tn,  p.  v.  and  (p.,  Sohuio  co..  Cal.,  on   Suisun 
Bay,  lit  month    of  Sacramento   Uivcr.      1'.  :!!'.!;   of  tp.  888. 

Ripa'rian  Rights.    This  term,  derived  from  the  Latin 

ripn,  "the  bank  of  a  .-tieuu,"  tWnotai,  in  the  le.dinieal 
nomenclature  of  the  law,  the  rights  to  the  water  and  the 
-'il  belli  by  the  proprietors  of  laud  abutting  upon  rivers 
and  all  other  natural  w.<  The  nature  ami  ex- 

tent of  these  rights  are  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
stream  itself — whether  it  is  navigable  or  not  navigable. 
At  the  common  law — because  in  Kngland  the  geographical 
or  topographical  tart  is  invariably  consistent  with  the  legal 
rule — a  navigable  stream  is  one  in  which,  and  as  fur  as, 
the  tide  ebbs  and  flows.  The  absurdity  of  applying  thia 
narrow  doctrine  to  the  great  rivers  of  the  L.  S.  ua-  ad 
mittcd  by  our  courts  at  an  early  day,  and  the  principle  is 
now  settled  by  the  State  as  well  as  by  the  national  tribu- 
nals that  all  those  streams  which  arc  navigable  in  fact  for 
vessels  customarily  used  for  the  operations  of  commerce, 
or  which  can  bo  made  so  by  tho  removal  of  temporary  ob- 
structions without  changing  their  natural  character,  are 
navigable  in  law.  The  bed  of  navigable  rivers  up  to  high- 
water  mark  if  tidal,  and  to  the  average  water-mark  if  not 
tidal,  belongs  to  the  State.  While  the  public  possesses  tho 
rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing,  the  State  has  the  ex- 
clusive ultimate  control  of  the  shore  below  the  line  of  its 
jurisdiction,  and  the  solo  power  to  permit  and  regulate  the 
construction  of  wharves  and  other  erections  thereon  ;  it 
may  grant  this  authority  to  private  persons  or  to  munici- 
palities, as  is  the  case  in  New  York  City.  The  doctrine 
of  riparian  rights  has  special  reference  to  non-navigable 
water-courses.  Tho  owner  of  land  abutting  on  such  a 
stream,  unless  restricted  by  the  conveyances  under  which 
he  claims  title,  owns  the  bed  thereof  up  to  the  middle  lino 
between  the  permanent  banks,  and  a  deed  of  land  described 
as  bounded  by  such  stream  includes  that  portion  of  tho 
bed,  unless  the  terms  of  the  description  sufficiently  indicate 
an  intent  that  the  premises  conveyed  shall  extend  no  farther 
than  the  bank.  The  proprietor  of  land  lying  on  tho  oppo- 
site sides — that  is,  of  land  through  which  the  stream  runs 
— owns  tho  entire  bed  thereof  within  the  limits  of  his 
property.  The  rules  of  law  applicable  to  such  water- 
courses are  based  upon  the  principle  that  all  the  successive 
owners  through  or  by  whose  land  the  stream  flows  have, 
in  the  absence  of  any  different  arrangements  among  them- 
selves, the  same  rights ;  that  while  each  owns  the  whole 
bed  or  tho  half  of  it  in  the  manner  before  stated,  he  does 
not  own  the  running  water ;  that  each  has  only  the  usufruct 
of  the  flowing  water  as  long  as  it  is  entirely  within  his  own 
territory,  but  cannot  appreciably  lessen  its  amount,  and 
must  permit  it  all  to  flow  in  its  natural  channel  to  the  land 
immediately  below  his,  and  cannot  interfere  with  its  similar 
use  by  other  proprietors  either  above  or  below  him.  It 
follows  that  an  owner  through  whose  land  an  unnavigable 
stream  runs  may  use  the  water  for  mills,  for  irrigation,  and 
for  any  other  economic  purpose,  as  long  as  it  is  completely 
within  his  bounds  :  he  may  divert  it  into  artificial  channels, 
but  must  restore  it  to  its  natural  channel,  so  that  it  will 
flow  therein  out  of  his  premises ;  he  may  erect  a  dam  and 
set  back  the  water  within  its  natural  banks,  but  cannot 
cause  it  to  overflow  upon  tho  lands  of  proprietors  above 
him.  It  is  provided  by  statute,  however,  in  a  few  States, 
that  the  owners  of  certain  kinds  of  mills  and  manufactories 
may  acquire  the  right  of  flowing  the  lands  of  others  through 
proceedings  instituted  under  the  power  of  eminent  domain  ; 
but  the  validity  of  such  laws  is  denied  by  the  courts  of 
many  States.  Where  there  are  different  owners  upon  tho 
opposite  sides  of  a  stream,  neither  possesses  the  rights  as 
above  described  to  use  the  water  without  the  consent  of  tho 
other,  since  both,  while  owning  their  respective  halves  of 
the  bed,  are  entitled  to  undivided  shares  of  the  entire  mass 
of  flowing  water.  These  common-law  rules  may  be  changed 
in  various  modes.  Exclusive  rights  to  use  the  water,  to 
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permanently  divert  it  into  artificial  channels,  to  discharge 
it  in  such  manner  upon  the  land  below,  or  to  overflow  the 
land  above,  may  be,  and  often  are,  obtained  by  express 
grant  from  the  proprietors  whose  lands  are  thus  burdened 
by  an  easement,  or  by  prescription  or  adverse  user  for  a 
period  of  time  regulated  by  statute  ;  which  period  in  most 
of  the  States  is  twenty  years.  If  the  soil  of  one  riparian 
proprietor  is  gradually  increased  by  the  deposits  of  the 
current,  the  addition,  under  the  name  of  alluvion,  becomes 
his  own,  even  though  the  stream  should  slowly  encroach 
upon  his  opposite  neighbor;  but  if  the  water-course  should 
suddenly  desert  its  ancient  bed,  and  form  for  itself  a  new 
channel,  the  original  boundary-line  between  the  opposite 
proprietors  running  through  the  middle  of  the  old  bed  is 
still  preserved  unchanged,  JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

It  ip;il  i  anso'nc.  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Piceno, 
about  20  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Fermo,  occupying  the  summit 
of  five  hills.  The  churches,  palaces,  etc.  arc  well  worthy 
of  attention  in  themselves,  and  contain  many  objects  of 
artistic  and  archaeological  interest,  especially  in  the  way 
of  ancient  inscriptions  disinterred  near  this  town.  There 
is  a  curious  old  labyrinthine  cavern  in  this  neighborhood, 
known  as  La  Santita,  supposed  to  have  been  a  place  of 
retreat  for  the  early  Christians.  P.  6000. 

Rip'ley,  county  of  S.  E.  Indiana,  on  Laughery  Creek, 
lias  a  level  surface  and  a  fertile  soil,  is  intersected  by  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  Indiana  Cincinnati  and  Lafayette 
R.  Rs.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  hay,  tobacco,  hops, 
sorghum-molasses,  wool,  and  butter.  Sheep  and  swino 
are  numerous.  There  are  several  manufactories,  espe- 
cially of  carriages,  saddlery,  and  harness,  and  many  tan- 
neries a.nd  flouring  and  saw  mills.  Cap.  Versailles.  Area, 
450  sq.  m.  P.  20,977. 

Ripley,  county  of  S.  E.  Missouri,  on  the  Arkansas 
frontier,  traversed  by  Current  River  and  many  other 
streams,  has  a  rugged  surface.  Chief  products,  Indian 
corn  and  butter.  Cap.  Doniphan.  Area,  about  600  sq.  u. 
P.  317.-.. 

Rip'ley,  tp.,  Bond  co.,  111.     P.  972. 

Riplcy,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Brown  co.,  III.     P.  59.3. 

Ripley,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Ind.     P.  1433. 

Ripley,  tp.,  Rush  co.,  Ind.     P.  1841. 

Ripley,  tp.,  Butler  co.,  la.     P.  299. 

Ripley,  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  Me.     P.  584. 

Ripley,  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Minn.     P.  291. 

Ripley,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Tippuh  co.,  Miss.,  on  Ripley  R.  R., 
in  the  extreme  N.  portion  of  the  State,  contains  5  churches, 
3  schools  (2  for  whites  and  1  for  colored  pupils),  Freema- 
son and  Odd  Fellow  lodges,  organizations  of  Hood  Tem- 
plars and  Grangers,  1  newspaper,  1  furniture  establish nt, 

a  first-class  flouring,  grist,  and  saw  mill,  3  hotels,  and  a 
printing-office.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  are  annually 
shipped  from  Ripley.  P.  422. 

R.  F.  FORD,  ED.  "  RIPLF.Y  ADVERTISER." 

Ripley,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake 
Erie  anil  on  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  K.,  is 
the  extreme  western  township  of  the  State,  and  includes 
the  thriving  village  of  Quincy.  P.  of  tp.  1'Jlii. 

Ripley,  p.-v.,  Union  tp..  Brown  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River, 
has  2  newspapers  and  considerable  interest  in  manufactur- 
ing and  in  river-trade.  P.  2323. 

Ripley,  tp.,  Holmes  co.,  0.    P.  1101. 

Ripley,  tp.,  Huron  co.,  0.     P.  1089. 

Ripley,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lauderdale  co.,  Tenn.,  on  Mem- 
phis and  Paducah  R.  R.,  has  4  churches,  a  female  college, 
1  academy,  1  newspaper,  and  1  steam  saw  and  flouring 
mill.  Large  forests  of  excellent  timber  abound  and  th« 
soil  is  very  productive.  P.  5.'!!'. 

JAMES  L.  SPARKS,  ED.  "RIPLEY  NEWS." 

Ripley,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  West  Va.     P.  226. 

Ripley  (EI.EAZER  WHEELOCK),  b.  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
Apr.  15,  1782,  a  nephew  of  Pres.  John  Whcelock  and  a 
son  of  Sylvanus  Ripley,  D.  D.,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Dartmouth  (d.  Feb.  5,  1787) ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College  1800;  practised  law  some  years  in  Maine,  residing 
chiefly  at  Portland;  was  a  member  of  the  .Massachusetts 
legislature  1810-11;  Speaker  and  elected  State  senator 
1812;  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  21st  Infantry  1813 ; 
was  wounded  in  the  attack  upon  York  (now  Toronto). 
Canada,  Apr.  24,  1813;  became  brigadier-general  Apr.  14, 
IS]  1:  commanded  the  2d  brigade  under  Gen.  Brown  on 
the  Niagara  frontier;  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Chip- 
pcwa  and  Niagara,  being  severely  wounded  in  the  latter, 
in  which  he  won  the  brevet  rank  of  major-general ;  was 
conspicuous  for  gallantry  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Eric, 
Aug.  15,  and  in  the  sortie  of  Sept.  17,  when  he  was  shot 


through  the  neck  ;  was  the  recipient  of  a  gold  medal  from 
Congress;  resigned  from  the  army  1820;  settled  in  Lou- 
i  isiana,  where  he  practised  law ;  served  in  the  State  senate, 
and  was  a  member  of  Congress  1835-39. 

Ripley  (GEORGE),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  Oct. 
3,1802;  graduated  at  Harvard  1823,  and  at  Cambridge 
Divinity  School  1826;  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church 
in  Boston  1828-31 ;  resided  several  years  in  Europe,  where 
he  made  a  careful  study  of  French  and  German  literature; 
wrote  Discourses  mi  the  I'hllotnpliy  of  Jieligian  (1839).  Let- 
ters to  Andrews  Norton  on  the  Latest  Form  of  Ji(/i<l>  lily 
(1840),  and  edited  Specimens  of  Farcign  Standard  Liter- 
ature (14  vols.,  Boston,  1838-42):  was  associated  with  Em- 
erson and  Margaret  Fuller  in  conducting  the  Dial  1840-41 ; 
contributed  to  the  Christian  Examiner  and  other  maga- 
zines ;  was  the  chief  promoter  of  the  celebrated  socialistic 
experiment  at  Brook  Farm,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1811-46  :  was 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  /farbiityer,  a  Fourierite  organ, 
1844-48;  removed  to  New  York  1847;  became  literary  ed- 
itor of  the  New  York  Tribune  1849;  published  (with  Bay- 
ard Taylor)  A  /Inndliook  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts 
\  (1852),  and  edited  (with  Charles  A.  Dana)  Applcton's  _\Yir 
American  Cyclopaedia  (New  York.  16  vols.,  1858-63),  of 
which  a  new  edition,  under  the  title  The  American  1\i/.'t»- 
pffdia,  appeared  1873-76.  Dr.  Ripley  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Lawrence  University  in  1874. 

Ripley  (HENRY  JONES),  D.  I).,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass., 
June  28,  1798;  graduated  at  Harvard  1816,  at  Andover 
1819;  was  for  several  years  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
Liberty  co.,  Ga. ;  was  from  1826  to  1860  professor  at  the 
liajitist  Theological  Institute  at  Xewton.  Mass.,  and  au- 
thor of  numerous  works  upon  biblical  intepretation  and 
theology.  Among  them  are — Notes  on  the  Four  Gospels 
(2  vols.,  1837-38),  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (1844 1,  mi 
the  Epistle,  to  the  Romans  (1857),  on  Hebrews  (1868), 
I'hrintiau  Jinptism  (1833),  Kin-red  Rhetoric  (1849),  and 
Church  Polity  (1867).  D.  at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  May 
21,  1875. 

Ripley  (JAMES  W.),  b.  in  Connecticut  in  1794  ;  grad- 
uated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  promoted  M--oml 
lieutenant  of  artillery  1S1  I :  was  advanced  through  grades 
of  first  lieutenant  and  captain,  and,  upon  its  formation  in 
1832,  was  transferred  to  the  ordnance  department,  ;:nd 
therein  promoted  as  major  and  lieutenant-colonel ;  chief 
of  ordnance  of  the  department  of  the  Pacific  1855-.r>7,  and 
brigadier-general  and  chief  of  ordnance  U.  S.  A.  AULT.  '•'•, 
1801.  in  which  capacity  he  continued  until  Sept.,  In':;, 
when  he  was  honorably  retired  from  active  service.  He 
served  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain  1814-15,  against  the 
Seminolc  Indians  1817-18.  In  1860-61  he  was  sent  on 
spe.'ial  duty  to  Japan.  Brevet  major-general  Mar.  II), 
1865.  D.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mar.  15,  1870. 

Ripley  (RoswEi.i.  S.),  b.  in  Ohio  in  1824;  graduated  at 
the  I".  S.  Military  Academy,  and  commissioned  brevet 

II ml  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  1843;  served  throughout 

the  war  with  Mexico,  and  brevetted  captain  and  major  for 
gallantry.  In  1853  he  resigned  to  engage  in  business  in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  In  Apr.,  1861,  he  directed  the  fire  upon 
Fort  Sumter,  was  made  brigadier-general  C.  S.  A.,  and 
wounded  at  Antictam  ;  subsequently  served  in  South  Car- 
olina. Author  of  a  History  of  the  Wur  with  Mexico  (1S49). 

Rip'on,  town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  has  a  fine 
cathedral  of  the  twelfth  century,  several  tanning,  malting, 
and  founding  establishments,  and  I»S05  inhabitants. 

Ripon,  city  and  tp..  Fond  dn  Lac  co.,  Wis.,  84  miles 
N.  W.  of  Milwaukee,  is  the  site  of  Ripon  College,  contain- 
ing about  400  students,  and  possesses  in  addition  excellent 
schools,  several  churches,  2  banks,  2  newspapers,  2  public 
halls,  an  industrial  exhibition,  several  large  mills,  3  hotels, 
a  pickle-factory,  and  a  well-organized  fire  department. 
The  i-ity  is  supplied  with  gas.  and  stages  run  to  all  im- 
portant points.  It  is  the  central  point  of  4  lines  of  rail- 
road, affording  the  city  excellent  communication  with 
places  in  every  direction.  P.  of  city,  2976;  of  tp.  4119. 
W.  II.  BAII.IIACIIE,  ED.  "  COMMONWEALTH." 

Ripon  (GEORGE  FREDERICK  SAMI-EL  Robinson), 
D.  C.  L.,  MARgns  op,  long  known  as  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon, 
b.  in  London.  England,  Oct.  24,  1827,  only  son  of  Frederick 
John  Robinson,  first  earl  of  Ripon  (who  under  the  title  of 
Viscount  Goderich  was  premier  for  a  few  months  1827) ;  be- 
came attache  to  the  English  legation  at  Brussels  1st'.' :  sat 
in  Parliament  as  Viscount  Goderich- from  1852  until  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his  father.  Jan. 
28,  1859;  inherited  the  earldom  of  De  Grey  on  the  death 
of  an  uncle  Nov.  14. 1859 ;  became  in  the  same  year  under- 
secretary for  war,  and  in  Feb.,  ISIil.  imder-secretary  for 
India:  became  secretary  for  war,  with  a  seat  in  the  cab- 
inet, on  the  death  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Apr..  1861! :  was 
made  secretary  of  state  for  India  Feb.,  1806,  and  lord 
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president  of  the  council  Dec.,  ISliS;  was  chairman  of  the 
nigh  joint  commission  which  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
Washington  IS7I  ;  was  rewarded  with  tin-  title  of  marquis 
on  Ills  return,  June  2:i ;  was  installed  grand  master  c,f  the 
M:I-<HI*  "I'  I ;[i_'!:ui'i  Apr.  2'.'>,  1S7H.  I, ut  resigned  that 
position  An;?..  1*71.  and  was  received  into  the  Hoiuiin 
Catholic  Church  at  l!nuii|iton  Sept.  I.  1*71. 

Ilipos'to,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Catania,  on  the 
Iniiiaii  Sea.  ahout  L'I'J  miles  N.  N.  K.  of  Acircalc.  It  is  the 
cmpi ilium  for  (lie  exportation  of  the  favorite  wine  of  Mas- 
coll,  as  well  as  of  other  rich  products  ,,t  the  \  ieinity  i  and 
here  also  are  embarked  the  frozen  snows  of  Etna  for  the 
ice-supply  of  Malta.  1'.  8000. 

Kip'plc-Marks,  so-called,  in  geological  strata,  appear 
in  some  instance^  to  ha\e  lieen  indeed  formed  on  sea- 
bcaches  or  river  banks,  thou-h  not  always  on  the  surface. 
Other  so-called  ripple-marks  arc  ii!i.|iicstiouably  wind- 
marks  made  ill  drilling  sand.  Many  deep  wave-marks 
were  undoubtedly  made  by  tile  vibration  of  sands  bc.ttcn 
by  waves,  and  it  is  believed  that  sueli  marks  may  be  formed 
at  the  depth  of  even  :>UO  feet. 

Hipp'villi',  v.,  Chambers  co.,  Ala.     P.  709. 

Rip'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Addisou  co.,  Vt.     P.  617. 

Ris'er's,  v.,  Talladega  co.,  Ala.     P.  1488. 

Ris'ing  Sun,  city,  cap.  of  Ohio  co.,  I  ml.,  situated  upon 
Ohio  River,  .'51  miles  below  Cincinnati,  <>..  has  communica- 
tion three  times  a  day  with  Ohio  ami  Missis-ippi  H.  R.,  and 
contains  7  churches,  fine  educational  advantages,  2  news- 
papers, a  steam-tannery,  2  furniture  factories.  1  {dough 
and  3  carriage  factories,  1  planing-mill.  and  2  floiiring- 
mills.  P.  1760.  F.  J.  WALDO,  ED.  "RFC  oiini, K." 

Rising  Sun,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cecil  eo.,  Md.,  on  Philadel- 
phia and  Baltimore  Central  H.  R.  P.  277;  of  tp.  2018. 

Risto'ri  (ADELAIDE),  b.  in  1S21  at  Cividale,  in  Friuli, 
Italy,  tlic  daughter  of  humble  comedians,  who  introduced 
her  even  in  infancy  upon  the  stage.  When  but  four  years 
old  she  played  childish  parts  ;  at  twelve,  those  of  souhrctte ; 
at  fifteen  she  was  connected  with  a  fixed  troupe  ;  at  twenty 
she  had  attained  distinction  at  Parma,  and  later  at  Leg- 
horn. At  this  period  her  talent  was  in  comedy;  her  fa- 
vorite pieces  wore  the  plays  of  (ioldoni.  From  comedy 
she  passed,  through  drama,  to  tragedy.  In  1SI7  her  mar- 
riage with  the  young  marquis  Capranica  del  lirillo  with- 
drew her  from  the  profession  for  about  two  years.  Her 
success  in  a  performance  given  for  charity  revived  her  am- 
bition, overcame  the  scruples  of  her  husband's  family,  and 
she  reappeared  as  a  tragedienne.  Again  her  career  «;M  in- 
terrupted, this  time  by  the  siege  of  Rome,  which  closed 
the  theatres.  Ristori  left  the  stage  for  the  hospitals,  and 
there  labored  as  a  Sister  of  Charity.  In  1850  she  reap- 
peared, and  for  several  years  played  in  the  Italian  cities, 
as  Myrrha,  Francesca  di  Rimini,  Pia  del  Tolomei,  and 
Maria  Stuarta.  In  1855  her  career  began  in  Paris  with 
great  ficlat.  She  was  invited  to  establish  herself  at  the 
Comcdie  Francaiso,  but  declined.  From  this  date  her  rep- 
utation was  European.  In  1857  she  was  triumphantly  re- 
ceived in  Spain  ;  in  1S60-61  her  triumphs  were  repeated  in 
Holland  and  at  St.  Petersburg;  in  1S«2,  King  William  at 
Berlin  bestowed  on  her  tho  medal  of  science  and  art;  in 
ISolshe  visited  Constantinople ;  in  1866  came  to  tho  U.S., 
going  thence  to  South  America,  Brazil,  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, ami  Havana:  in  1S71  was  again  in  America.  The 
popular  pieces  here  were  Quern  Klizalirtli,  Mnrit  Anl<ii~ 
nntr,  Mary  Stnart.  She  played  also  Judith,  Medea,  La 
Theresa,  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Pia  dei  Tolomei — in  fact,  all  her 
famous  pieces.  Tho  circumstance  that  Ristori  appeared  in 
Paris  during  the  reign  of  Rachel  forced  comparisons  be- 
tween them  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  thought 
of.  They  had  little  in  common.  Rachel  was  a  woman  of 
singular  genius — Ristori  was  a  woman  of  fine  talent  and 
most  accomplished  in  her  art.  She  had  beauty,  as  Rachel 
had  not,  and  she  was  a  good  woman,  an  excellent  wife  and 
mother,  generous  and  sincere.  At  this  writing  Ristori  has 
not  finally  abandoned  the  stage,  though  her  retirement  has 
been  several  times  predicted.  According  to  last  advices, 
she  was  to  play  in  London  with  Tomaso  Salvini. 

0.  B.  FROTIIINGHAH. 

Rit'chie,  county  of  N.  W.  West  Virginia,  on  Hughes 
River,  a  tributary  of  tho  Little  Kanawha,  has  a  mountain- 
ous surface,  is  largely  covered  with  forests,  and  is  crossed 
by  Parkersburg  division  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  sorghum-molasses,  tobacco, 
wool,  and  butter.  Cap.  Harrisville  (RITCHIE  COURT-HOUSE 
P.  0.).  Area,  about  450  sq.  m.  P.  9055. 

Ritch'ie,  tp.,  Ohio  co.,  West  Va.     P.  4126. 

Ritchie  (ANNA  CORA  Mowatt),  b.  in  Bordeaux.  France, 
about  1818,  being  the  daughter  of  a  New  York  merchant, 
Mr.  Samuel  Q.  Ogden ;  returned  to  the  U.  S.  when  six  years 
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of  age;  exhibited  in  childhood  great  proficiency  in  private 

dramatic  rep? illation*:  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen 

Mr.  James  Mouatt,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  :  published  an 
epic  poem  in  five  cantos,  Pelayn  <  I  -::ili.  and  a  play,  Unlznrn 
iIMOj;  subsequently  wrote  several  novels,  and  dramas: 
made  a  sucee--tiil  debut  as  an  aetrc--  in  New  York  Juno 
I'.'-,  IM.~>;  made  pro(V--ional  t"iir^  in  llngland  and  the 
1".  S. :  lost  her  husband  in  ls.»l:  married  Mr.  W.  I-'. 
Ritchie,  editor  of  the  Richmond  A,'n./...V.  . ,  I-  /I.  on  which 
occasion  she  retired  from  the  stage,  but  made  sc\eral  sub- 
.-c<|tient  contributions  to  literature,  including  Tlt>  .\\tt<,hi- 
iiyraphy  ../<ui  A-'inu  (1854).  H.  in  Kugland  July  '2*.  1*70. 

Kitchic  i .THOMAS),  b.  at  Tuppahannoek.  Va.,  Nov.  .r>, 
1778;  received  a  good  education  ;  taught  school  for  some 

time,  and  studied,  but  never  practised,  i licine,  and 

founded  in  ISOI  at  Richmond  a  l>ei ratic  newspaper 

subsequently  called  tho  EiujHtriT,  of  which  ho  was  editor 
and  proprietor  more  than  forty  years,  wielding  an  im- 
politieal  influence  both  in  local  and  national  poli- 
tics. In  ISI.'i  he  left  the  management  of  the  Kin/Hirer  In 
his  two  sons,  and  ut  the  request  of  1'ic-.  1'olk  founded  and 
edited  the  Washington  fjn'.m  as  the  organ  of  thoadmin- 
i-trafiou,  retiring  from  that  post  on  the  accession  of  tho 
Whig  udminstration  of  lien.  Taylor  in  IM'.i.  J>.  at  Rich- 
mond July  12,  l>(."il. 

Ritchie  Court-house,  P.  0.  name  of  HUIIUSVII.I.K 
(which  see),  cap.  of  Ritchie  co.,  West  Va. 

Rite  [Lat.  ri'lm,  a  "usage"]  designates  not  merely  a 
religions  ceremony,  but  the  aggregate  of  such  ceremonies 
or  the  ritual  system  of  any  Church.  Thus,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  divided  into  the  Latin  and  the  KASTKRM 
RITE  (which  see),  and  the  Latin  rite  has  some  minor  rites. 
Thus,  the  Ambrosian  rite  in  Northern  Italy  had  1,1 1  '.'.Mil 
followers  in  1861  ;  the  Mozarabian  rite  in  Spain  has  a 
Hunted  use,  etc.  (See  RITUALIST.) 

Rites,  Congregation  of,  a  department  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  \ias  first  organ- 
ized by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  and  consisted  originally  of  six 
cardinals  and  a  corresponding  number  of  secretaries  and 
consultors.  All  belonging  to  the  liturgy,  the  rites  of  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  tho  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  in  the  beatification  and  canonization  of  saints,  and 
in  other  public  functions,  fall  under  its  jurisdiction.  It 
consists  of  17  cardinals,  25  consultors,  and  11  secretaries. 

Rit'ner  (JOSEPH),  b.  in  Berks  co.,  Pa.,  Mar.  25,  1780, 
of  German  parentage;  received  in  youth  only  six  months' 
training  in  school,  but  while  a  young  man  working  on  a 
farm  had  access  to  a  good  library  of  German  books,  by 
which  ho  profited  richly;  entered  public  life  in  1820;  ran 
three  times  for  governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  tho  Anti- 
Masonic  ticket,  and  in  1835  was  elected  and  held  the  office 
till  1839;  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  tho  Pennsylvania 
school  system,  a  decided  enemy  of  slavery  and  every  form 
of  intemperance.  Ho  became  blind,  but  his  sight  was  in 
a  good  degree  restored  by  an  operation.  In  1849  he  was 
for  a  time  director  of  the  mint  in  Philadelphia.  D.  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  Oct.  16,  186U. 

Ritschl  (FRIEDRICH),  b.  at  Grossrargula,  Thuringia, 
Apr.  6,  1806;  studied  the  classical  languages  and  litera- 
tures at  Leipsic  and  Halle,  and  was  appointed  professor  at 
Breslau  in  1833,  at  Bonn  in  1839,  and  at  Leipsic  in  1865. 
His  principal  works  are — Parrryn  Plautiaa  ft  Terentiann 
(1845);  an  edition  of  Plautus  (3  Tola.,  1848-54),  with 
critical  annotations  and  an  introduction  on  the  Plautine 
metres;  Pri»cx  Latinittttii  Monnmenta  Epigraphica,  con- 
taining on  100  large  folio  plates  fac-similes  of  Latin  in- 
scriptions from  the  period  before  Augustus;  and  among 
his  minor  works,  Die  alexandrininchen  Bibliotheken  und 
(tie  Sammlung  der  homerischen  Gedichte  dttrrh  Pittititrattiit 
(1838).  A  new  edition  of  his  Haulm  was  begun  with  the 
Trinummat  (1871).  D.  at  Leipsic  in  Nov.,  1876. 

Rit'son  (JOSEPH),  b.  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  England, 
Oct.  2,  1752 ;  studied  law ;  became  a  conveyancer  at  Lon- 
don and  deputy  high  bailiff  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  de- 
voted most  of  his  time  for  many  years  to  antiquarian  re- 
searches ;  edited  a  vast  number  of  reprints  of  old  and  rare 
books ;  was  noted  for  industry  and  integrity,  and  for  a  quar- 
relsome disposition,  which  rendered  him  an  enemy  to  all 
his  fellow-workers  in  the  antiquarian  field.  D.  at  Hoxton 
Sept.  3,  1803.  Among  his  works  were  Obtervationt  un 
Warton'i  Hittnni  nf  Knyliih  Poetry  (1782),  Ancient  Sougi 
from  the  Time  of  King  Henry  III.  to  the  Revolution  (1790), 
A  Collection  of  Seottitk  Songi  (1794),  Rolin  Hood  lialladt 
(1795),  Biblioyraphia  Poetica  (1802),  and  Ancient  English 
Metrical  Romance!,  with  Diuertation  and  Glotiary  (3  vols., 
1802).  (See  his  Letteri,  edited,  with  a  memoir,  by  Sir  N. 
Harris  Nicolas  (2  vols.,  1833).) 

Uit'tenhouse  (DAVID),  F.  R.  S.,  LL.D., b.  Apr. 8, 1732, 
at  Paper-mill  Run,  Roxborough  tp.,  near  Germantown,  Pa., 
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where  his  great- grandfather,  William  Rittinghuysen,  a 
Hollander,  established  about  1690  the  first  paper-mill  in 
America;  worked  in  boyhood  on  his  father's  farm  at  Nor- 
riton,  during  which  time  he  came  into  possession  of  a  set 
of  tools  and  some  mathematical  books  left  by  a  deceased 
uncle;  made  himself  master  of  Newton's  Principia  ;  dis- 
covered for  himself  the  method  of  fluxions  when  in  his 
nineteenth  year;  made  a  clock  at  a  still  earlier  age,  and 
undertook  clockmaking  as  a  profession  1751  ;  soon  after- 
ward made  an  orrery,  which  was  purchased  by  Princeton 
College  1768,  and  subsequently  a  larger  one  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  was  employed,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon,  in  1703  to  determine  the 
initial  point  of  their  survey,  which  he  did  with  instruments 
of  his  own  construction;  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  performed 
similar  tasks  for  other  States  ;  was  appointed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
June  3,  1769,  which  he  did  successfully  in  his  private  ob- 
servatory at  Norriton,  though  he  fainted  from  excitement 
at  the  moment  of  apparent  contact ;  published  his  observa- 
tions in  the  Philosophical  Transactions;  calculated  cor- 
rectly the  elements  of  the  (future)  transit  of  Dec.  8,  1874; 
settled  at  Philadelphia  1770,  continuing  there  the  manu- 
facture of  clocks  and  mathematical  instruments;  was  elected 
to  the  provincial  legislature  1775,  in  which  year  he  pub- 
lished an  Oration  on  Astronomy  delivered  before  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,  of  which  body  he  was  an  active 
member,  and  became  president  on  the  death  of  Franklin 
1791 ;  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the 
State  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  ;  was  State  treasurer 
1777-89,  director  of  the  U.  S.  mint  1792-95,  and  was  chosen 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  1795.  I),  at  Philadelphia  Juno 
26,  1796.  His  papers  on  astronomical,  physical,  and  mathe- 
matical subjects  are  found  in  the  first  4  vols.  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  A  Eufor/iitm  upon  him  was  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  1796;  his  Life  was  written  by 
his  nephew,  William  Barton  (1813),  and  by  Prof.  James 
Renwick  in  Sparks's  American  Biography y  1st  series,  vol. 
vii. 

Rit'ter,  tp.,  Moore  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1524. 

Rit'ter  (HEIXRICH),  b.  at  Zerbst  in  1791;  studied  the- 
ology and  philosophy  at  Halle,  Gottingen,  and  Berlin,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Berlin  in  1S24, 
at  Kiel  in  1833,  at  Gottingen  in  1837,  where  he  d.  Feb.  3, 
1800.  His  principal  work  is  his  Gcschichte  der  Philosophic 
(12  vols.,  1829-53),  ending  with  Kant;  the  most  prominent 
of  his  other  works,  all  relating  to  the  history  of  philosophy, 
are — Versuch  zitr  VeritHndignng  iiber  die  neneste  deittscke 
Philosophic  (1853),  Die  Halbkantianer  undder  Pantheiemus 
(1827),  and  Ueber  Unsterblichkeit  (several  times  reprinted). 

Hitter  (KARL),  b.  at  Quedlinburg,  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  Aug.  7, 1779;  studied  at  Halle ;  travelled  much, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  geography  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  in  1820.  By  his  lectures,  as  well  as  by  his 
works,  he  exercised  a  decisive  influence  on  the  study  of 
geography,  remodelling  the  whole  science  and  attracting 
general  attention  to  its  problems  and  results.  D.  at  Berlin 
Sept.  28,  1859.  His  principal  works  are — Die  Erdkunde 
im  Verh'dltnisse  znr  Natnr  mid  Geschichte  den  Menschcn  (1st 
cd.,  2  vols.,  1817-18 :  2d  cd.,  19  vols.,  1822-59,  comprising 
only  Africa  (i.)  and  Asia  (ii.-xix.)),  Europn,  ein  acoaraph- 
isch-historisch-statifttisches  Gemalde  (2  vols.,  1807),  Di<; 
Slitpae  (1838),  Einkittmg  und  Abhandlungen  zu  einer  tnehr 
WtMenichaftlitken  Hehandlnnader  Erdkunde  (1852).  After 
his  death  were  published — Geschichte  der  Erdkunde  (1861 }, 
Alfyettirnif  Krdknnde  (1862),  and  Europa  (1863).  Parts  of 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  English  by  W.  L. 
Gage:  Comparative  Geography  (1865)  and  The  Companttirc 
Geography  of  Palestine  and  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  (4.  vols., 
1866).  llis  Life  was  written  by  W.  L.  Gage. 

Rit/ualist,  Ritual,  Rite  [Lat.  n'fit*].  A  rite  is  an 
outward  act  in  divine  worship,  intended  to  assert  doctrine 
or  to  express,  and  so  strengthen,  the  frame  of  mind — the 
emotions  which  should  accompany  adoration.  Ritual  is  an 
appointed  system  of  rites.  Worship  may  be  as  bare  as  the 
fear  of  error  or  the  love  of  simplicity  can  devise,  yet  there 
can  be  no  public  worship  without  ritual.  A  purposed  ab- 
sence of  form  is  formal.  They  who  assert  that  all  forms 
arc  counter  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  forget  that  Jesus  wor- 
shipped as  a  Jew.  They  who  maintain  that  many  forms 
must  hinder  spiritual  religion  forget  that  God,  who  does 
not  change,  himself  ordered  all  the  minutiae  of  the  Jewish 
ritual;  and  they  have  failed  to  perceive  how  ritualistic  is 
the  worship  of  heaven  as  revealed  to  John  the  divine.  No 
amount  of  outward  observances  can  beget  the  state  of  heart 
which  gives  worth  to  worship,  but  as  little  can  absence  of 
form  secure  it.  In  the  New  Testament  may  be  found  inti- 
mations of  ritual,  but  not  commands,  even  concerning  the 
rites  attending  the  sacraments.  We  know  that  not  long 


after  the  Church  ceased  to  be  persecuted  its  ritual  in  essen- 
tial matters  was  what  it  has  continued  to  be  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Christian  world — in  principle  everywhere  the 
same,  without  uniformity.  Various  explanations  of  this  fact 
are  offered  by  those  who  consider  it  to  mark  a  change  from 
primitive  simplicity.  As  Divine  Wisdom  has  taught  with 
regard  to  public  worship,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,"  so  is  it  the  teaching  of  common  sense,  as 
well  as  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer:  "Different  forms 
and  usages  may  without  offence  be  allowed,  provided  the 
substance  of  the  faith  be  kept  entire."  A  Ritualist  is  one 
who  has  made  the  rites  and  usages  of  the  Church  a  matter 
of  study.  But  the  term,  within  a  few  years  past,  has  been 
used  to  designate  a  party  in  the  Anglican  Church.  In  this 
Church  there  could  not  but  be  great  variety  of  opinion 
touching  doctrine  and  discipline.  Apart  from  the  rejection 
of  the  papal  supremacy,  and  of  some  practices  which  had 
been  abused,  the  Church  of  England  at  the  time  of  her 
Reformation  made  authoritatively  few  changes ;  her  con- 
stitution remained  the  same,  and  her  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was,  by  those  who  framed  it,  asserted  to  be  sub- 
stantially identical  with  the  old.  There  was  no  severance 
from  the  past,  nor  was  there  a  separation  from  those 
churches  which  continued  in  subjection  to  Rome,  until  the 
anathema  by  the  pope  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  But  while  this  is  true  of  the  Church  as  repre- 
sented by  her  authorized  exponents,  there  has  been  al- 
ways a  party  in  sympathy  with  ultra-Protestantism  and 
hating  the  semblance  of  popery;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  who  care  for  the  Church  only  because  catholic. 
There  have  long  been  in  the  Church,  and  more  especi- 
ally among  its  rulers,  the  followers  of  Lciber  of  Baden, 
who  consider  the  national  Church  as  co-extensive  with 
the  nation,  and  its  administration  a  department  of  the 
State;  while  others  believe  the  Church  to  be  older  than 
the  State,  to  have  always  maintained  its  divine  origin, 
and  to  have  had  its  liberties  guarantied  by  law,  and  nota- 
bly by  Magna  Charta.  Against  the  increasing  oppres- 
sion of  the  Church  by  the  State  through  Erastian  views,  a 
protest  was  raised  by  a  small  body  of  clergy.  By  this  "  Ox- 
ford movement"  an  Anglo-Catholic  party  have  gained  in- 
fluence. A  younger  generation  have  not  been  content  with 
the  position  of  the  earlier  Tractarians — with  asserting  the 
apostolic  character  of  the  ministry,  which  derives  none  of 
Us  authority  from  association  with  civil  government,  and 
with  setting  forth  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers  as  the  her- 
itage of  the  Church — but  seek  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
the  Reformation,  which  they  stigmatize  as  a  deformation; 
and,  in  order  to  show  sympathy  with  the  ante-Reformation 
Church,  and  to  make  prominent  doctrines  not  accepted  by 
the  Protestant  party,  they  have  revived  rites  and  prac- 
tices which  are  to  many,  not  familiar  with  history,  simply 
popish.  They  say  that  some  of  these  usages  they  follow  in 
obedience  to  the  letter  of  church  law ;  others  as  conformable 
to  Catholic  practice,  and  not  forbidden.  From  their  atten- 
tion to  ritual  this  outgrowth  of  the  Tractarians  are  called 
Ritualists,  and  their  system  ritualism,  while  they  style 
themselves  simply  Catholics.  To  point  out  what  they  have 
reintroduced,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  fling  of  the 
Puritan  against  the  English  service,  *"Tis  but  an  ill-mum- 
bled mass,"  would  have  no  meaning  if  spoken  of  a  ritual- 
istic service.  As  a  body,  the  Ritualists  have  shown  much 
zeal  and  self-denial,  and  in  some  respects  resemble  the  early 
Methodists.  Said  an  English  bishop  to  an,Amcrican  bishop, 
"These  men  seem  alone  to  have  found  out  that  the  poor 
have  souls  to  be  saved."  Denounced  as  Romanizers  and 
betrayers  of  their  Church,  an  association  powerful  through 
the  money  it  commands  has  been  formed  for  their  prosecu- 
tion; and  it  has  done  its  work  effectively.  Suit  after  suit 
has  been  brought ;  and  whatever  points  have  been  decided 
in  favor  of  any  Ritualist  in  the  lower  ecclesiastical  court 
have  been  overruled  by  the  committee  of  privy  council. 
The  Ritualists  yield  to  force,  but  they  do  not  accept  as  other- 
wise binding  any  decision  given,  as  they  say,  by  a  secular 
court  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Church.  It  is  too  soon 
to  say  whether  anything  has  been  gained  or  lost  by  these 
suits.  Particular  acts  have  been  declared  to  be  unauthor- 
ized. Their  condemnation  was  obtained  not  because  they 
are  violations  of  law,  but  because  they  arc  supposed  to  sym- 
bolize popish  doctrine.  But  the  very  opposite  of  the  thing 
forbidden  may  be  made  to  express  the  thing  pointed  out. 
For  instance :  in  the  English  Church  the  table  of  the  Lord 
must  be  "an  honest  table"  of  wood;  stone  symbolizes  the 
popish  doctrine  of  sacrifice.  But  a  Russian  will  have  wood 
only  for  his  altar,  because  stone  cannot  betoken  the  tree  on 
which  the  sacrifice  was  offered.  If  all  symbolism  were  put 
aside,  yet  what. is  gained?  It  has  been  decided  in  the 
highest  court  that  in  the  English  Church  it  is  not  forbid- 
den to  "  teach  the  people  to  adore  Christ  present  in  the 
sacrament  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine." 

From  the  Church  of  England  ritualism  has  extended  to 
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her  daughter  in  the  I".  S.,  and  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  more  (huii  one  general  convention.  Warm  eontro\crsy 
has  been  excited,  ami  v  men,  distinguished  Doth 

by  thi-ir  learning  and  worth,  have  hud  hard  usage  because 
of  fears  of  rituali-m.  No  clergyman  could  introduce  any 
change  in  services  without  the  consent  of  bin  congregation  ; 
and  where  clergy  and  people  arc  of  one  mind,  they  are  not 
likely  to  b«  disturbed  in  their  peculiarities.  Moreover,  if 
existing  laws  being  violated  In-  enforced,  or  if  they  bo  in- 
terpreted or  modified,  it  ejin  only  he  by  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  which  all  its  members  must  arknow  ledge.  (Art. 
of  Kelig.  xx.)  .And  even  If  legislation  bu  deemed  unfair 
as  the  result  of  prejudice  and  haste,  it  yet  is  submitted  to 
when  not  touching  faith.  W.  F.  UUAMI. 

Rivnn'na,  tp.,  Albemnrlo  co.,  Va.     I'.  411117. 

Ilivnro'lo  Canavrse,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Turin,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  torrent  Oreo,  which  often 
cuu-cs  great  damage  by  it"  inundations.  The  cb. 
and  the  public  ami  jui \ ate  I  mi  h  lings  generally  are  resper-t- 
ablc ;  the  great  campanile  of  San  Giucomo  was  originally 
the  military  tower  of  the  citadel.  Ancient  medals,  in- 
scription?, and  other  object*  of  the  Roman,  and  even  of 
Still  earlier  times,  arc  often  found  near  this  town.  P.  6500. 

Ilivnrolo  I. mure,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Genoa, 
on  the  torrent  Turbella,  which  divides  it  into  t'ppcr  and 
Lower  Itivarolo.  This  town  is  so  near  the  city  of  Genoa 
as  to  command  much  the  same  enchanting  sea-view,  and 
it  has  been  selected  by  the  families  Doriu  anil  Palluvi- 
cini  as  the  site  of  magnificent  rural  palaces.  Important 
I; an  inscriptions  have  been  found  here.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  distinguished  for  activity  and  courage.  1*.  7000. 

Ri'vn§  (AxoKt,  in:  Snavedra).  I><  KK  OK,  b.  at  C6r- 
dova,  Spain,  Mar.  1.  I71M;  educated  in  the  School  of 
Nobles  ai  Madrid  :  entered  the  royal  guards  1807;  fought 
with  gallantry  during  the  war  of  independence;  was 
se\crc!\  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ocana;  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  Malaga;  escaped  to  Gibraltar;  passed  thence  to 
Cadi/ ;  became  lieutenant-colonel  and  chief  of  staff  to  a 
division  of  the  army;  left  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  1815;  settled  at  Seville;  acquired  reputation  as  a 
poet  by  his  Kamyai  Pofticni  (2  vols.,  Madrid,  1813);  took 
part  in  the  revolution  of  1820  in  favor  of  the  constitution 
of  1812;  was  elected  to  the  Cortes,  and  became  secretary 
of  that  body  1821  :  was  driven  into  exile  by  the  counter- 
revolution of  1S2.'!;  resided  several  years  in  England, 
where  he  published  f'lurinila  (1824-25),  an  epic  poem  on 
the  Moorish  conquest  of  Spain ;  went  to  France  1830 ; 
supported  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  drawing  at  Orleans 
and  Tours;  returned  to  Spain  after  the  amnesty  of  1834; 
inherited  the  dukedom  of  Uivas  on  the  death  of  las  elder 
brother;  was  made  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  peers  1835  ; 
was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of 
fsturi/.  May,  1836;  was  exiled  by  the  regent  Espartero 
1837;  returned  with  Queen  Maria  Christina  1843  ;  was  am- 
bassador at  Naples  1843-48;  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
sen  alive  "cabinet  of  forty  hours"  overthrown  by  O'Don- 
nell  iind  Espartero  July,  1854;  was  for  several  years  there- 
after a  member  of  the  senate,  but  took  little  part  in  poli- 
tics ;  was  for  some  time  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  council  of  state  Nov.,  1863.  He 
acquired  great  reputation  as  head  of  the  "national  school" 
of  Spanish  writers,  \\hoso  object  was  to  return  to  the  older 
literary  style,  abandoning  imitation  of  French  models. 
Author  of  many  dramas,  of  El  Moro  Ejrpotito  (1844),  a 
national  epic,  of  lt:>m>i u<'>'H  llistnrictm  (1846),  and  of  his- 
tories of  Masaniello  (1860)  and  of  the  Neapolitan  revolu- 
tion of  1848. 

Rive-de-Gier',  town  of  France,  department  of  Loire, 
on  the  Gicr,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhone,  has  large  silk-mills 
and  glassworks,  extensi\e  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
ware,  and  in  its  vicinity  very  important  coal-fields,  in 
which  over  50  mines  are  worked.  P.  14,202. 

Riv'er,  tp.,  Dallas  co.,  Ala.     P.  M57. 

River,  tp..  Warren  co.,  N.  C.,  on  Roanoke  River.  P. 
1500. 

River  Bend,  tp.,  Gaston  co.,  N.  C.,  on  Catawba  River. 
P.  22ls. 

Riv'crdale,  tp.,  Douglas  co.,  Minn.     P.  155. 
Rivcrdalc,  tp.,  Watonwan  co.,  Minn.     P.  259. 
Riv'er  Falls,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pierce  co.,  \Vis.,  12  miles 

N.  E.  of  Prcscott  and  1~  miles  S.  E.  of  Hudson,  contains 
the  fourth  normal  school  of  the  State  and  liiver  Falls  In- 
stitute. 4  churches.  :)  newspapers,  4  flouring-mills.  abund- 
ant water-power,  and  1  grist-mill.  Principal  business, 
farming  and  flour  manufacturing.  P.  of  v.  741  ;  of  tp, 
1217.  A.  MonsE,  ED.  "JOURNAL." 

Riv'er  Head,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y., 
at  the  head  of  navigation  in  Suffolk  CO.,  L.  I.,  has  7 


churches,  good  school*,  a  savings  bank,  woollen,  cloth, 
and  organ  manufactories,  chocolate,  moulding,  paper,  and 

gri-t  mills.  1  newspaper.  .'>  hotels,  the  county  clerk's  office 
and  court-house.     There  exists  direct    water  communica- 
tion with  New  York  filv.      1'.  of  v.  12116;  of  tp.  :'.I6I. 
JAMES  B.  Si. AMI-..  Kn.  "  WI.I:KI.V  News." 

Riv'er  Heads,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Augusta  co.,  Va.    1'.  s*6 : 

of   tp.    ! 

Riv'er  Point,  p.-v.,  Warwick  tp..  Kent  co..  R.  I.,  on 

Pawtlixet     River    and     Hartford     Providence    and    Fildlkill 

R.  R..  has  extensive  manufactories  of  cotton   and   other 
goods. 

Rlv'ers.  Ilefore  pcoidc  attempted  lo  connect  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  with  each  oilier  and  rise  to  general  ideas, 
every  river,  brook,  or  spring  appeared  to  them  an  indi- 
vidual being.  Their  ideas  of  thc-e  bcinu1-  weie  cd'tcn 
ragtll  and  wholly  unaccounted  for.  It  might  be  a  god,  or 
it  might  be  an  elf.  terrible  when  the  swelling  of  the  waters 
caused  danger,  helpful  when  the  waves  fr. -undated  the 
parched  soil.  Sub.-ecjuently.  those  who  sought  after  truth 
were  led  by  simple  reflection  to  the  establishment  of  a 
general  cause  as  the  origin  of  the  innumerable  -ireams 
which  flow  on  the  MM  face  id'  the  continents.  The  Ch 
the  Hindoo,  the  Greek,  saw  the  inexhaustible  sea  expand 
ing  along  the  coasts,  and  the  rivers,  even  the  mightiest, 
losing  themselves  in  it  like  slender  threads  of  water.  Wa- 
it not  natural,  then,  that  he  should  consider  this  gulf, 
"without  bottom  and  without  bounds,"  as  a  reser\oir 
whence  all  the  streams  issued  through  subterraneous  chan- 
nels ?  True,  it  was  difficult  to  comprehend  such  a  rotatory 
movement  of  the  waters  through  the  hidden  abysses  of  the 
earth;  but  by  this  supposition  one  pressing  difficulty,  at 
least,  was  removed — that  of  the  origin  of  the  springs,  and 
the  mystery  of  the  formation  of  rivers  seemed  to  have 
been  solved.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  subterra- 
neous rivers  were  frequent  in  the  calcareous  and  much- 
fissured  rocks  of  (ireece.  The  sudden  disappearance  and 
reappearance  of  streams  were  phenomena  familiar  to  all. 
Every  peasant-boy  knew  that  beneath  the  network  of 
streams  which  appeared  on  the  surface  there  existed 
another  hidden  from  sight ;  and  through  that  it  was  be- 
lieved the  oceanic  currents  rolled  their  billows.  The 
greatest  scientists  of  antiquity  shared  in  these  illusions. 
Ari-totlc  belicM-d  that  the  waters  of  Pontus  Euxinus 
passed  beneath  the  Scythian  plains  and  gushed  out  in  the 
llyrcanean  Sea. 

No  doubt,  the  water  of  the  sea  can  penetrate  for  some 
distance  into  the  land  below  the  surface.  Instances  are 
found,  on  the  coasts  of  Louisiana  where  the  so-called  prai- 
riet  IrtmMunlft  float  on  the  waves  like  a  carpet.  In  the 
Bahama  Islands  and  in  most  other  coral  formations  the 
salt  water  becomes  so  infiltrated  in  the  rock  that  wells  dug 
to  a  certain  depth,  and  not  too  far  from  the  coast,  reach  a 
sheet  of  sea  water.  In  the  Greek  island  of  Cephalonia, 
near  the  town  of  Argostoli,  the  unique  phenomenon  occurs 
of  salt-water  streams  which  turn  several  factory-wheels 
before  they  finally  are  swallowed  up  by  the  caverns  of  the 
island.  But  all  these  waters  seek  their  level;  they  de- 
scend or  they  spread  horizontally  j  none  of  them  ascend 
toward  the  mountain-peaks. 

Bernard  Palissy,  the  celebrated  potter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  probably  the  first  who  demonstrated  the  fal- 
sity of  the  ancient  hypothesis  with  respect  to  the  oceanic 
origin  of  rivers  and  brooks.  "If  it  were  so,"  he  says, 
"the  sea  should  be  higher  than  the  highest  mountains,  .  .  . 
for  it  is  a  rule,  certain  and  universal,  that  water  never  rises 
higher  than  the  source  whence  it  issues.  .  .  .  Furthermore, 
as  the  tides  which  advance  on  the  shores  follow  the  move- 
ment of  the  great  body  of  the  soa,  so,  too,  should  the 
Springs,  brooks,  and  rivers,  receding  and  drying  up  in 
their  turn.  ...  I  will  give  still  another  proof.  The  sea 
has  the  same  height  summer  and  winter.  .  .  .  If,  then,  the 
sea  nourished  the  springs  of  the  universe  at  its  own  hi . 
they  should  never  become  dry  in  summer,  at  which  se 
however,  we  find  an  infinite  number  of  wells  exhausted." 

What,  then,  is  the  first  source  of  all  the  streams  which 
flow  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ?  Well,  it  is  the  ocean,  as 
the  ancients  supposed;  but  the  way  which  its  waves  take 
in  order  to  reach  the  summits  of  the  mountains  and  other 
points  of  efflux  is  not  that  which  the  ancients  traced  out. 
The  water  of  the  sea,  transformed  into  vapor,  journeys 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  falls  again  in  the  form  of  snow 
and  rain.  However  trifling  these  precipitations  of  moist- 
ure may  seem,  when  compared  with  the  "  moving  seas  "  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Amazon,  they  suffice  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  all  the  rivers — yea,  these  latter  would 
even  have  a  liquid  mass,  on  an  average,  two  or  three  times 
larger  if  parts  of  the  water  of  the  snow  and  rain  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapor.  All  streams 
being  thus  produced  by  atmospheric  agencies,  it  would 
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seem  quite  logical  to  consider  the  study  of  rivers  simply  as 
a  branch  of  meteorology  ;  and,  indeed,  the  course  of  the 
aerial  water-streams,  of  which  the  terrestrial  are  only  the 
counterparts,  must  be  studied  in  the  direction  and  intensity 
of  the  winds,  in  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  the 
clouds,  etc.  That  part  of  the  great  circulatory  movement 
which  takes  place  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  considered  as 
the  arterial  system,  while  the  rivers  form  the  vvimns. 
Nevertheless,  the  appearance  of  these  phenomena  and  the 
parts  they  play  in  the  terrestrial  economy  differ  so  much 
that  the  hydrology  of  the  rivers  must  be  treated  apart 
from  meteorology  proper,  and  in  connection  with  the  lands 
which  they  bathe. 

We  have  said  that,  not  all  the  water  which  is  precipitated 
finds  its  way  to  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  A  considerable 
part  returns  to  the  air,  while  another  enters  into  the  cir- 
culatory current  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  In  all 
seasons,  but  especially  in  spring,  when  the  foliage  is 
formed,  the  plants  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  the  water 
on  red  down  by  the  sky.  In  the  summer,  during  the  great 
cats,  the  evaporation  is  very  rapid,  and  the  whole  super- 
ficial layer  of  lakes  and  rivers  escapes  into  the  air.  No  less 
active  than  the  sun  arc  the  great  winds  in  reducing  the 
rains  to  the  form  of  vapors.  And,  finally,  not  all  the 
water  which  through  the  pores  of  the  earth  and  the  fis- 
sures of  the  rock  penetrates  to  deep  beds,  rebounds  through 
springs  to  the  surface;  myriads  of  liquid  threads  descend 
into  the  crust  of  the  earth  lower  than  the  level  of  the  seas. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  physicist  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  a  pool  and  a  brook,  a  lake  and  a  river.  The  pool 
without  efflux  is  formed,  like  the  brook,  by  rains  which  do 
not  escape  immediately  after  their  fall,  but  gather  together 
in  a  common  cavity.  Water  enters,  and  spreads  laterally 
in  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  ground.  A  stream  tends  to 
form  toward  the  least  elevated  point  of  the  circumference 
of  the  pool.  But  in  proportion  as  the  surface  of  the  pool 
extends  the  evaporation  increases.  An  equilibrium  is  es- 
tablished between. the  instalments  of  rain  and  the  escape 
of  vapors,  and  the  reservoir  of  water,  pool,  lake,  or  in- 
terior sea,  remains  a  locked  basin.  Now,  it  is  well  known 
that  these  waters,  having  thus  become  dormant,  cannot  re- 
tain tho  same  purity  as  those  which  are  incessantly  renewed. 
The  earth  contains  almost  everywhere  a  certain  amount  of 
j^alts  which  dissolve  in  the  water,  and  by  degrees  accumu- 
late in  it.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  numerous  salt  lakes 
with  which  the  steppes  and  other  great  plains  are  dotted. 
But  when  the  waters  of  the  rain  are  sufficiently  abundant, 
and  the  geological  strata  easy  to  break  through,  and  when 
the  general  slope  of  the  ground  aids  the  work  of  erosion, 
the  lake  bursts  open  at  some  weak  point  the  reservoir 
which  encloses  it,  and  changes  into  a  stream.  Countries 
which  have  emerged  in  a  recent  period  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  such  as  Sweden,  present  thousands  of  lakes 
wbii-h  move  in  this  manner  from  valley  to  valley.  The 
stream  which  descends  from  the  mountain  to  return  to  the 
sea  has  not  yet  had  at  its  disposal  a  sufficiently  large  num- 
ber of  centuries  in  order  to  carve  out  its  bed  and  give  it 
its  regular  parabolic  curve;  it  has  not  yet  discarded  its 
lakes  either  by  filling  them  up  with  alluvion  or  by  break- 
ing down  the  bars  at  the  outlet ;  it  still  journeys  by  a  suc- 
cession of  leaps,  instead  of  following  a  normal  course,  de- 
<'na-ing  gradually  in  rapidity  and  increasing  in  width 
and  liquid  mass. 

In  moist  regions  and  on  surfaces  of  marked  inclination, 
where  one  stream  can  join  another,  the  river  always  ter- 
minates by  reaching  the  sea.  But  there  are  other  countries 
where  the  streams  evaporate  during  their  course  under 
the  scorching  sun,  until  at  last  the  small  balance  of 
water  which  remains  is  sucked  in  by  the  sands,  and  the 
river  ends  in  a  marsh,  generally  saline,  or  in  a  series  of 
pools.  The  length  of  a  river  increases  and  decreases  by 
the  abundance  of  rain  and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Many  a 
stream  reaches  the  main  river  or  the  sea  only  during  a  few 
days  or  weeks  or  months ;  then  it  ceases  to  flow,  partly  or  per- 
haps completely:  it  is  a  temporary  apparition  only,  chang- 
ing its  appearances  according  to  the  course  of  the  seasons. 
The  coasts  of  Texas  and  the  great  plains  of  the  Far  West 
present  numerous  instances  of  such  intermittent  streams. 
But  such  locked  basins,  or  basins  which  open  only  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  are  exceptional ;  the  open  basins  whence 
streams  descend  with  a  continuous  flow  to  the  rivers,  and 
these  again  to  the  central  veins  of  the  hydrographio  sys- 
tem, are  the  rule.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  multi- 
tude of  watercourses  which  compose  the  system  of  a  river- 
basin  from  the  fact  that  the  Isar,  in  Bavaria,  receives  from 
its  source  to  its  influx  into  the  Danube  103  secondary 
rivers,  which  again  are  fed  by  1293  rivers  of  the  third 
rank,  and  130  lakes;  yea,  if  all  rivulets  and  brooks  were 
counted,  and  only  the  temporary  trenches  left  out  of  con- 
sideration, it  would  be  necessary  to  compute  the  number 
of  affluents  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  And  yet  the  Isar, 


which  Karl  Hitter  has  chosen  as  an  example  in  hia  Einleit- 
ling  znr  Begriindnng  einer  mehr  wissenscknftlichen  Dehnnd- 
Innrj  dcr  Erdkunde,  is  only  one  of  the  34  great  tributaries 
of  the  Danube,  which  itself  is  a  river  of  small  consequence 
when  compared  with  the  great  streams  of  the  globe.  An 
estimate  of  the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  in  accordance  with 
the  proportions  of  that  of  the  Isar,  would  give  325,000 
minor  affluents  as  the  number  of  its  proper  tributaries. 

What  is,  in  each  river-basin,  the  proportion  between  the 
water  drained  off  and  the  water  precipitated  ?  If  it  were 
possible  to  answer  this  question  with  complete  exactness, 
most  problems  relating  to  the  climate  and  geology  of  a 
country  would  thereby  be  solved  ;  but  few  rivers  are  known, 
even  approximately,  in  their  double  dominion,  aerial  and 
terrestrial.  Exceedingly  delicate  operations  must  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  series  of  years,  at  different  and  j  udiciously- 
selected  points  of  the  territory,  in  order  to  fix  the  annual 
average  of  rain  in  a  basin.  Udometers,  sinimcters,  ane- 
mometers must  be  compared,  verified,  studied  incessantly, 
in  order  to  gauge,  even  vaguely,  the  annual  volume  of  the 
aerial  river  of  the  rains,  while  in  the  bed  of  drainage, 
width,  depth,  rapidity  of  current,  oscillations  between 
high  and  low  water,  must  be  constantly  noted  in  order  to 
calculate  as  exactly  as  possible  the  approximate  amount 
of  the  surplus  of  rain  transformed  into  a  watercourse. 
These  comparative  observations  have  been  started  with 
great  zeal  in  several  countries  of  Europe,  in  the  U.  S.,  in 
Hindostan,  and  they  have  already  yielded  approximate 
results  of  the  highest  interest.  When  more  precise  meas- 
urements once  permit  us  to  press  closer  to  the  truth,  the 
circulatory  movement  of  the  waters  will  reveal  itself  to  our 
eyes  in  all  its  details,  like  the  movement  of  the  water  which 
flows  in  the  pipes  of  a  machine,  and  which  is  directed  and 
regulated  by  the  art  of  the  engineer. 

Denys  de  Papin,  a  man  of  genius,  who,  like  Bernard 
PalUsy,  had  the  honor  of  being  persecuted  and  the  glory 
of  remaining  firm  during  adversity,  was  the  first  who, 
while  seeking  new  paths  for  the  human  intellect,  observed 
in  a  methodical  manner  the  quantity  of  water  brought 
down  in  a  river-basin  by  the  rains,  and  again  carried 
away  by  the  river  itself.  He  studied  the  Seine  from  1669 
to  1674.  But  although  at  that  period  the  dimensions  of  the 
basin  were  not  exactly  known,  and  although  the  rain  could 
not  be  measured  in  the  different  parts  of  the  region  where 
its  average  fall  is  very  different,  the  approximation  which 
the  illustrious  physicist  attained  is,  nevertheless,  very  re- 
markable. According  to  him,  the  annual  discharge  of  the 
river  represents  one-third  of  the  water  precipitated  by  the 
rains,  while  the  more  precise  measurements  obtained  dur- 
ing the  last  years  at  different  stations  in  the  basin  of  the 
Seine  give  to  the  drainage  of  the  river  an  average  of  a 
little  above  two-fifths.  Followed  up  subsequently  with  the 
most  rigorous  precision,  the  method  of  observation  inaugu- 
rated by  De  Papin  has  led  to  general  results  with  respect 
to  tolerably  extensive  regions  of  the  earth.  The  estimates 
by  different  physicists  of  the  rain  which  falls  in  France  and 
the  water  drained  from  her  soil  vary  very  little,  and  the 
total  discharge  of  the  French  rivers  amounts  to  about  5400 
cubic  metres,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  aver- 
ago  discharge  of  the  Mississippi,  for  each  second.  The 
admirable  researches  made  under  the  direction  of  Hum- 
phreys and  Abbot  on  the  physics  and  hydraulics  of  the 
great  river  of  the  U.  S.  are  also  well  known.  When  all 
these  details  are  added  together,  and  verified  by  a  compara- 
tive study  of  all  the  movements  which  take  place  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  planet,  the  time  will  perhaps  soon  come  when  it 
will  not  be  too  hazardous  to  give  a  valuation  of  the  relation 
between  the  humble  watercourses  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  the  immense  reservoir  of  the  ocean.  At  present,  how- 
ever, only  hypotheses,  approaching  more  or  less  to  truth, 
can  be  given  on  this  point.  The  valuation  which  seems 
most  plausible  is  that  according  to  which  the  average  rain- 
fall on  the  whole  surface  of  the  continents  amounts  to  about 
half  a  metre,  and  the  average  drainage  to  about  one-half 
of  the  rain  received ;  in  this  case  the  sea  would  receive 
1,000,000  cubic  metres  a  second.  By  adding  together  the 
masses  of  water  poured  into  the  ocean  by  rivers  which 
have  already  been  gauged  by  engineers  and  geographers 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  total  average  drain- 
age of  the  whole  of  these  river-basins,  comprising  an  area 
of  about  29,000,000  quadrate  kilometres,  is  found  to  be 
approximately  265,000  cubic  metres  a  second  ;  which  is  very 
near  the  proportion  presumed  with  respect  to  the  whole 
earth.  In  accordance  with  results  well  ascertained,  a  class- 
ification of  the  rivers  after  their  importance  can  now  be  at- 
tempted; and,  as  was  to  be  foreseen,  it  is  the  rivers  of  the 
zone  of  the  tropical  rains,  the  Amazon,  the  Parana,  the 
Congo,  and  the  Mekong,  which  occupy  the  foremost  rank 
on  account  of  the  amount  of  water  which  they  pour  into 
the  sea.  As  for  the  Mississippi,  a  river  of  the  temperate 
regions,  and  receiving  only  a  comparatively  small  amount 
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of  rain  in  the  western  part  of  itc  basin,  it  is,  in  spite  of 
the  length  of  its  course,  only  ;i  river  of  tin*  second  order. 
i;-tim:iiinir,  with  Humphrey?  and  Abbot,  its  discharge  at 
17,11"  in"*- 1 res  a  second,  it  carrier  on  nn  average  only  half 
as  much  water  as  the  Mekong,  one-third  as  much  as  the 
Congo,  one-fifth  as  much  as  the  Amazon. 

('Mii-iilering  what  good  or  evil  man  may  expect  from 
tin-  running  waters,  (he  action  of  the  rivers  on  their 
shores  interests  us  more  than  the  amount  of  water  which 
they  pour  into  the  immense  abyss  of  ilie  ocean.  Continual 
change--  take  place  in  the  river-basin-  in  accordance  with 
the  ever-varving  phenomena  of  elimate  and  soil.  Every- 
where the  geological  strata  bear  traces  of  rivers  which 
have  had  a  different  course  from  that  of  those  which  now 
traverse  the  country,  or  which  have  carried  a  different 
amount  of  water,  either  greater  or  less.  Thus,  in  the 
i>aharn,  in  Toorkistan,  large  river-beds  are  seen,  with  their 
shoals,  nieanderitiirs  '«•<••./<•<,  tt<itf>ti^'*f  banks,  and  islands; 
only  the  running  water  is  wanting.  In  France,  in  the 
vnliey  of  the  Seine,  which  M.  Belgrand  has  studied,  the 
height  of  the  c!ifl'<  and  the  extension  of  the  alluvion  prove 
the  existence  of  an  ancient,  stream  which  at  high  water 
discharged  nearly  .">0,IMHI  cubic  metres  of  water  a  second — 
that  is,  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  Mississippi. 
Furthermore,  in  Westphalia  traces  are  seen  of  an  aneient 
delta  formed  by  a  powerful  river  who-e  basin  occupied  a 
large  part  of  the  basin  of  the  present  German  Ocean,  and 
whose  sources  wen-  ^incited  in  the  present  Great  Britain. 
Finally,  the  observations  of  J)e  Verneuil  and  Collomb, 
corroborated  by  those  of  several  other  geologists,  have  led 
them  to  believe  that  the  vast  Tertiary  plains  of  Central 
Spain  are  alluvial  deposits  from  rivers  coming  from  the 
N.  W. — that,  is,  from  a  continent  which  has  now  disap- 
peared, but  which  must  have  been  the  Atlantis  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  known  that  the  Ked  River  did  not  join  the 
Mi--i-sippi  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  geological 
iieriod,  but  flowed  directly  to  the  Mexican  Gulf  through  the 
large  bed  now  occupied  by  Bayou  Teche.  According  to 
Kllet,  the  Washita  also  was  an  independent  river,  and  de- 
scended to  the  sea  through  the  depression  in  which  Bayou 
Atchafalaya  now  flows.  These  changes  of  course,  which 
united  the  Ked  Hiver,  the  AVashita,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Atehafjihivii  in  one  system,  form  a  recent  phenomenon,  and 
are  the  work  of  llood  and  erosion.  But  what  are  they  in 
comparison  with  those  mod ilicat  ions  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  upper  course  of  the  Mississippi,  above  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio  ?  The  cliffs  which  range  here  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  bear  on  their  walls  perfectly  plain  traces  of 
ancient  lines  of  erosion,  prove  that  the  Mississippi  formerly 
Wowed  50  metres  above  its  present  level.  At  that  time  these 
rocks  no  doubt  formed  a  dam  from  above  which  a  cascade 
plunged  down,  similar  to  that  of  Niagara,  and,  like  that, 
constantly  eating  into  the  geological  strata  which  formed 
its  bed.  Above  this  barrier  of  rocks  the  waters  of  all  the 
larger  affluents  were  purified  in  a  lacustrine  reservoir 
whose  vast  surface,  situated  ISO  metres  above  the  ocean, 
extended  N.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  united  E. 
with  Lake  .Michigan,  and  covered  the  immense,  prairies  of 
all  the  intermediate  peninsulas.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
period  in  the  history  of  the  earth  when  the  great  mediter- 
ranean fresh-water  sea  poured  forth  the  surplus  of  its 
liquid  mass  over  two  Niagaras,  forming,  on  the  one  side, 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  other  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  great  hydrological  changes  are  the  work  of  cen- 
turies. In  our  short  lives,  however,  mere  moments  though 
they  are  in  comparison  with  the  life  of  the  globe,  we  see 
very  considerable  modifications  taking  place.  Thus,  the 
rivers  of  Germany,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  have 
all  decreased  regularly  since  the  commencement  of  the 
century.  In  France  the  Doubs  was  recently  on  the  very 
point  of  disappearing  entirely  in  the  fissures  of  its  calca- 
reous bed,  and  the  manufacturers  along  the  shores  were 
compelled  to  guard  their  river  by  closing  the  clefts  with 
solid  masonry.  In  Italy  all  the  streams  which  enter  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  (iulf  of  Venice  change  their 
outlet  with  every  new  flood.  The  Timavus  of  Virgil, 
which  the  ancients  considered  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Ister  or  Danube,  on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  its 
water?,  and  winch  jravu  the  name  of  1  stria  to  the  penin- 
sula of  Monte  Maggiore,  Hows  through  a  subterranean 
channel  to  the  Ison/o,  and  is  now  only  a  modest  rivulet. 
And  who  has  forgotten  the  wonderful  changes  which  the 
Yellow  River  or  lloung  ll<>  in  China  has  undergone? 
This  stream,  which  justly  bears  the  name  of  the  "scourge 
of  the  children  of  Ham."  has  continued  for  at  least  2500 
years  to  change  its  outlet  in  the  sea  from  the  right  side  of 
the  peninsula  of  Shantoong  to  the  left,  and  back  again 
from  the  left  to  the.  right,  a  distance  of  550  kilometres. 
During  historical  time  it  has  changed  its  bed  nine  times, 
each  time  devastating  a  territory  as  lartre  as  <  i  i  eat  Britain. 
The  last  change  took  place  from  1851  to  1853,  a  short 


distance  above  the  city  of  K'ai  Koong.  The  river  made  a 
gap  in  tin-  dain  on  it*  left  fide,  and  threw  itself,  fir-t  in 
part-,  then  with  the  whole  mass  of  its  waters,  across  the 
plains  which  extend  toward  the  Gulf  of  IV  rhee  I.e.-.  In 
many  places  it  resembles  a  permanent  inundation,  not  yet 
having  had  time  to  carve  out  a  bed ;  in  other  places  it  bor- 
rows the  natural  and  artificial  canals,  which  it  enlarge^ 
and  deepens  in  order  to  make  them  fit.  In  the  lower  part 
of  its  cour>e  it  has  taken  possession  of  the  bed  of  the 
Tnt  Sing,  formerly  an  independent  river,  but  now  a  mere 
tributary,  lost  in  the  waters  of  the  large  stream.  Tin 
placement  of  the  course  of  the  HoaiiLT  II"  was  a  double 
di-a-ter.  On  the  one  side,  the  waters  have  inundated  fer- 
tile regions;  on  the  other,  they  have,  relinquished  fields 
which  can  produce  nothing  without  being  irrigated,  and 
which  owed  their  population  and  richness  to  the  fertili/.ing 
canals  fed  by  the  Hoang-Ho.  The  direct  injury  which  the 
inundation  has  done  in  the  regions  now  traversed  by  the 
river  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  it  has  done  indi- 
rectly by  turning  its  course  away  from  sandy  wastes  which 
derived  all  their  fertility  from  it. 

It  i?  sufficient,  however,  simply  to  look  at  any  great 
river  with  a  rapid  current  imd  earthy  banks  in  urd- 
notice  the  incessant  mobility  of  the  bed  under  the  action 
of  the  running  water.  Along  the  hollow  of  the  creeks 
where  the  current  nets  with  force,  the  sandy  molecuh 
come  loose,  detach  themselves,  sometimes  in  large  masses, 
and,  spreading  in  the  muddy  water,  pass  on  to  deposit 
them  selves  down -stream,  e<pecialh  at  the  mouth,  where  the 
current,  retarded  at  the  bottom,  has  not  sufficient  rapidity 
to  hold  the  sand  or  clay  suspended.  Islands,  pitched  at  their 
front  point  and  elongated  at  their  base-line,  are  formed,  and 
then  carried  away  to  be  formed  again  farther  down:  they 
are  incessantly  displaced,  changing  form  and  aspect  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  river  and  the  power  of  the  current. 

Besides  the  continual  displacements  of  the  bed  caused 
by  the  sinuosities  of  the  current,  which  undermines  on  the 
one  side,  sanding  up  on  the  other,  there  is  the  normal 
displacement  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  front 
W.  to  E.  Some  of  the  greatest  physicists,  however — as, 
for  instance,  the  celebrated  hydrologist  Lombardini — have 
doubted  the  existence  of  this  normal  pressure  of  running 
waters  from  left  to  right  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
from  right  to  left  in  the  southern;  but  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics make  a  movement  necessary,  and  thousands  of 
facts  prove  its  reality.  In  the  plains  of  Russia  and  Siberia, 
where  the  uniformity  of  the  ground  both  in  topographical 
and  in  geological  respects  allows  the  running  water  full 
liberty  in  choosing  its  course,  there  is  not  one  river  which 
does  not,  from  year  to  year,  encroach  on  its  right  bank, 
generally  known  ns  the  "  high  bank,*'  because  the  current 
incessantly  saps  the  cliffs;  and  there  is  not  one  river 
which  does  not  at  the  same  time  retreat  from  its  left 
bank,  its  "basis,"  which  has  been  levelled  by  the  waters 
and  made  straight  by  the  regular  deposition  of  alluvions. 
Kven  when  traversing  regions  which  he  has  never  seen 
before,  the  Siberian  knows  what  aspect  the  rivers  which 
he  is  to  cross  must  have.  In  the  same  manner,  travellers 
who  journey  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  ranges  over 
the  plateau  of  debris  carried  down  by  the  ancient  glacier- 
torrents  at  the  base  of  the  French  Pyrenees  will  notice 
that  at  every  river-crossing  they  must  descend  to  the  eastern 
bank,  which  is  here  also  the  right,  through  a  steep  declivity, 
while  they  ascend  the  opposite  western  bank  gradually 
through  long  slopes.  In  this  part  of  France,  the  right 
banks  are  eroded  and  crumble  down,  the  left  stretch  out 
large  and  level.  Nevertheless,  several  rivers  present  a 
striking  exception  to  this  law,  and  the  North  Americans 
may  quote  as  an  instance  the  Mississippi.  This  powerful 
stream,  rising  in  the  northern  regions,  where  the  angular 
rapidity  of  the  terrestrial  rotation  is  less  than  under  a 
more  southerly  latitude,  should,  according  to  theory,  grad- 
ually deviate  in  a  western  direction — that  is,  retreat  inces- 
santly to  the  W. — on  account  of  the  movement  of  the  earth. 
But  it  does  not.  On  the  contrary,  it  abandons  its  old  beds 
in  the  Western  plains,  which  are  transformed  into  annual 
lakes,  such  as  Lake  Tensas,  Lake  Providence,  etc.,  and 
throws  itself  to  the  E.  against  the  cliffs  on  which  stand 
the  cities  of  Memphis.  Natchez,  and  Port  Hudson.  Farther 
on,  when  issuing  from  its  middle  course  into  a  region  where 
it  is  not  restrained  by  the  rising  eastern  ground,  but  can 
choose  what  direction  it  likes  toward  the  sea,  it  flows  to  the 
S.  E.,  instead  of  taking  the  shortest  way  directly  S.  or  de- 
viating to  the  W.  But  all  natural  phenomena  ore  com- 
plex, and  controlled  at  the  same  moment  by  several  laws. 
While  the  Mississippi  is  pressed  to  the  W.  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  it  may  be  thrown  back 
to  the  E.  by  another  power;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  that  the 
whole  North  American  continent  slopes  from  W.  to  E.,  to- 
ward the  Atlantic  coast.  This  would  be,  according  to  a 
hypothesis  which  still  awaits  the  support  of  scientific  ob- 
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servation,  the  cause  of  the  easterly  movement  of  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  rivers  of  Texas — the  Sabine,  Trin- 
ity, Colorado,  and  Rio  Grande — flow  in  the  same  direction, 
probably  under  influence  of  the  same  causes. 

The  geographers  who  quote  the  Mississippi  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  law  of  normal  deviation  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
characterize  it  as  the  greatest  artisan  among  the  rivers. 
In  the  present  geological  period  no  stream  has  thrown  out 
into  the  sea  a  peninsula  of  a  more  extraordinary  form.  The 
long  channel  enclosed  by  narrow  banks,  which  are  bathed 
on  the  one  side  by  the  waters  of  the  river  and  beaten  on 
the  other  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  resembles  an  arm  thrust 
fur  out  into  the  sea,  and  the  beds  of  the  various  passages 
spread  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand.  As  is  well  known,  the 
estimates  of  different  geographers  with  respect  to  the 
average  advance  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  are  far 
from  agreeing.  Kohl,  who  is  a  geographer  of  merit,  de- 
clares that  the  delta  is  now  nearly  stationary — an  asser- 
tion which  certainly  sounds  strange,  since  Elie  de  Beau- 
mont — who,  however,  had  not  all  necessary  documents  at 
his  disposal — estimated  the  advance  of  the  mouth  at  350 
metres  per  annum.  Humphreys  and  Abbot  confine  them- 
selves in  their  great  work  on  the  river  to  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  hydrographic  maps  of  Calcott  (183'J)  and  the 
Coast  Survey  (1851),  which  gives  an  advance  of  the  alluvial 
peninsula  of  79  metres  per  annum,  whereby  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  rapidity  of  the  advance  decreases  neces- 
sarily from  year  to  year.  Soundings  have  shown  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  will  soon  reach  the  brink  of  the 
deep  abyss  where  the  coast-current  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
passes.  At  a  distance  of  18  kilometres  from  the  South-West 
Passage  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  only  reached  at  a  depth 
of  270  metres  below  the  surface;  and  this  depth  increases 
rapidly  to  1500  metres.  Incapable  of  filling  up  such  gulfs, 
on  whose  surface  the  rapid  waters  of  the  current  will  carry 
away  its  alluvions  to  the  open  sea,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  for  the  Mississippi  but  to  fill  up  its  side  bays.  The 
Po,  one  of  the  most  active  rivers  of  Europe  with  respect 
to  the  filling  up  of  the  sea,  has  a  much  greater  facility  in 
continuing  its  work.  The  increase  of  its  peninsula  of  al- 
luvions has  been  calculated  with  precision  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  and  amounts  to  about  70  metres  per  annum. 
As  the  sea  in  front  of  it  is  not  very  deep,  it  would  require 
only  1000  years  in  order  to  form  a  peninsula  10  kilometres 
broad  across  the  Adriatic,  and  to  meet  the  banks  of  the 
Istria.  But  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  ex- 
istence of  abundant  alluvion  in  a  river-current  necessarily 
results  in  a  considerable  encroachment  of  the  land  on  the 
ocean.  The  Amazon,  for  instance,  which  carries  such  great 
quantities  of  debris  that  it  could  fill  up  vast  and  deep  gulfs, 
retreats,  nevertheless,  from  century  to  century  before  the 
sea.  The  entrance  into  the  delta  widens  steadily,  and, 
consequently,  the  salt  water  penetrates  farther  and  farther. 
Formerly,  the  different  rivers  of  the  Brazilian  provinces 
of  Ceara  and  Maranhao  were  tributaries  of  the  Amazon, 
while  now  they  flow  directly  to  the  sea.  Even  the  river 
Tocantins  has  ceased  to  unite  directly  with  the  great  cur- 
rent of  fresh  water,  and  the  island  of  Marajo  decreases 
little  by  little,  eaten  into  by  the  sea.  There  is  a  general 
sinking  of  this  part  of  the  American  coast,  which  com- 
pensates, and  more  than  compensates,  for  the  effect  of  the 
alluvions,  which,  moreover,  are  partially  caught  by  the 
coast-current  and  deposited  on  the  shores  of  Guiana.  In 
nature  all  phenomena  are  complex,  and  depend  on  many 
causes  which  may  cross  each  other  in  many  ways. 

This  cross-action  of  laws  manifests  itself  in  the  most 
curious  manner  in  the  annual  history  of  the  rivers — that 
is,  in  the  changes  of  their  level  and  discharge  according  to 
the  seasons.  The  rivers  of  the  temperate  zone,  which  de- 
scend from  high  mountains,  offer  a  striking  instance.  At 
the  time  of  the  great  autumn  rains  which  fall  in  the  river- 
basins  of  Western  Europe,  only  one  part  of  the  moisture 
swells  the  current  and  finds  its  way  to  the  sea;  another  is 
carried  away  by  the  winds  to  the  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
.and  remains  there  bound  up  under  the  form  of  snow  and 
ice.  Thus,  the  height  whicn  might  be  expected  for  the 
floods  is  considerably  diminished,  and  it  is  in  the  summer, 
in  the  season  when  the  waters  of  the  rivers  should  be  at 
their  lowest,  that  the  mountains  deliver  up  to  the  rivers 
their  treasures  of  liquefied  snow.  The  mass  of  the  current 
is  thus  sustained.  The  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube, 
and  the  Po  regulate  their  discharge  in  this  manner :  they 
fall  when  their  tributaries  from  the  plains  swell,  and  they 
rise  when  these  affluents  decrease. 

A  similar  contrast  between  the  different  affluents  of  the 
same  river  is  produced  in  other  basins  by  the  alternation 
of  the  rains  in  the  different  parts  of  the  surface  drained. 
The  Amazon  is  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  hydro- 
logical  phenomenon.  AVhen  the  sun,  on  its  annual  round, 
is  N.  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  a  belt  of  rain-clouds  cover 
the  lands  below  with  their  shade  and  inundate  them  daily 


by  their  showers.  The  rivers  which  receive  the  surplus  of 
these  rains,  the  Pastaza,  Tapura,  Rio  Negro,  etc.,  become 
filled  to  the  very  brim,  and  soon  after  flood  the  adjacent 
fields.  The  Amazon  is  thus  sustained  in  its  course  by  its 
great  northern  affluents.  But  when  the  sun  again  crosses 
the  equator,  and  journeys  toward  the  boundary  of  the 
southern  tropical  zone,  the  rains  fall  in  the  other  part  of 
the  basin,  and  it  is  the  Huallaga,  Ucayati,  Purus.  Madura, 
Tapajoz,  and  all  the  other  great  southern  tributaries  which 
flow  with  full  current  and  bring  to  the  Amazon  that  liquid 
mass  which  the  northern  affluents  have  ceased  to  offer. 
Spix  and  Martins  were  the  first  to  demonstrate — and  they 
did  it  in  a  most  elegant  manner — this  movement  of  oscilla- 
tion, so  similar  to  that  presented  by  the  plates  of  a  balance 
in  motion,  never  ceasing  to  raise  or  lower  alternately  the 
levels  of  the  rivers  on  the  two  sides  of  the"  visible  equator" 
formed  by  the  immense  river  of  the  Amazon.  In  other 
basins  the  phenomenon  of  alternation  between  the  affluents 
is  not  produced  by  the  seasons,  but  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  affluents,  although  less  regular,  presents,  never- 
theless, as  a  whole,  oscillations  of  the  same  kind.  AVhen 
the  pluvial  winds  bear  toward  one  side  of  the  basin,  it  is 
the  heights  of  this  side  which  receive  the  abundant  rains, 
and  whose  watercourses  rise  in  floods,  while  on  the  oppo- 
site side  the  upper  torrents  remain  dry  and  the  permanent 
streams  fall  or  stand  at  a  low  level.  When,  then,  the  moist 
winds  change  their  direction,  and  the  waters  which  feed 
the  principal  current  of  the  river  consequently  change, 
the  rivers  of  the  one  side  fall,  while  those  of  the  other 
suddenly  rise.  This  phenomenon  ia  easily  observed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  Now,  it  is  the  rivers  descend- 
ing from  the  Cevennes,  the  Gardons,  Ardcche,  Doux,  Eri- 
eux,  which  raise  the  level  of  the  Rhone;  then,  again,  it  is 
those  which  originate  in  the  Alps,  the  Durance,  Drome, 
and  Isere.  But  a  flood  of  all  the  affluents  from  both  the 
opposite  slopes  never  occurs.  If  all  these  rivers  delivered 
at  once  the  highest  floods  of  which  they  are  capable,  the 
Rhone  would  precipitate  as  much  water  over  the  low  plains 
of  its  delta  as  the  Amazon  carries  to  the  sea;  for,  however 
strange  the  fact  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  incontestable 
that  the  Ardeche  carries  during  its  periods  of  flood  as  much 
water  as  the  Mississippi,  and  rivers  like  the  Doux  and 
Erieux,  which  are  visible  only  on  large  maps,  may  reach, 
and  even  surpass,  the  average  discharge  of  the  Ohio. 

The  geological  difference  of  the  regions  produces  also  a 
difference  in  the  management  of  the  watercourses  which 
traverse  them.  The  impermeable  strata,  solid  rocks,  stiff 
clays,  etc.,  do  not  allow  the  rain-water  to  penetrate  into  the 
depths  of  the  soil ;  it  hurries  immediately  to  the  beds  of  the 
rivulets,  and  thence  to  the  common  river.  The  permeable 
strata,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  cracked  layers  of  lime- 
stone, permit  the  water  to  penetrate  into  hidden  grottoes : 
its  course  is  retarded  by  a  thousand  obstacles;  it  wanders 
through  long  subterraneous  galleries;  and  when  at  last  it 
reappears  in  abundant  springs,  the  superficial  waters  have 
been  drained  off  days  and  weeks  before.  In  this  way  the 
volume  of  the  navigable  rivers  is  maintained  by  the  tribu- 
tary waters  arriving  in  succession :  when  one  affluent  has 
discharged  its  surplus,  another  is  in  its  period  of  swelling, 
and  then  a  third,  issuing  from  a  subterranean  cavern,  will 
rise  in  its  turn.  The  Seine,  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable rivers  of  the  world  on  account  of  its  equable 
carriage,  presents  a  striking  equilibrium  between  its  tribu- 
taries from  the  permeable  and  the  impermeable  strata. 

The  overflowing  river  tends  itself  to  regulate  and  mod- 
erate its  course.  While  the  exceeding  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent hurries  the  billowsof  the  flood  down-stream,  the  waters 
which  expand  laterally  over  the  regions  inundated  slack- 
en little  by  little  on  account  of  the  innumerable  obstacles 
which  they  meet.  In  regions  not  yet  under  cultivation  or 
defended  by  levees  the  river  generally  finds  natural  reser- 
voirs— lakes,  swamps,  etc. — in  which  it  can  store  up  a  large 
part  of  the  surplus  of  the  flood,  which  then  afterward  flows 
back  to  the  principal  river  when  this  has  lowered  its  level. 
Any  great  river  presents  instances  of  such  reservoirs,  in 
which  the  surplus  of  the  inundated  liquid  mass  is  tempo- 
rarily gathered  up,  and  which,  in  their  turn,  supply  the 
fluvial  volume  in  times  of  drought.  Thus,  before  the 
Danube  carries  its  waters  across  the  slightly-elevated 
threshold  of  the  Iron  Gate  it  fills  the  swamps  of  Lower 
Hungary  to  the  left  and  the  right ;  which  waters  it  receives 
back  through  the  Save  and  the  Tisza.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  Mississippi  changed,  before  it  was  dammed  in 
laterally,  the  whole  marshy  region  to  the  W.  of  New  Mad- 
rid, the  deltas  of  the  White  River,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the 
Arkansas,  and  the  low  plains  of  the  Yazoo,  into  an  interior 
sea;  yea,  even  now  it  inundates  immense  regions  on  both 
sides  of  its  principal  bed,  though  to  a  smaller  extent.  It  is 
said  that  the  liquid  mass  which  the  river  carries  diminishes 
steadily  down-stream.  Sometimes  the  Mississippi  carries 
3000  or  4000  cubic  metres  more  at  Cairo  than  between  the 
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levfcs  of  New  Orleans.    It  is  the  same  phenomenon,  though 
on  ft  smaller  scale,  us  that  of  the  regulation  "I   a   rhcr  liy 
traversing  :i  lake.     Thus,  at  the  point  when-  the  I'.lmne  en 
Icrs  the  Leman  its  discharge  M.metimes  amounts  to  lll'll 
cubic  metres  ;   and  yet  nt  its.  exit  front  the  lake,  under  the 
bridges  of  Geneva,  it  carries  only  about  4011  cubic  m 
i>n  tin-  other  hand,  while  it  sometimes  is  only  a  small  rivulet 
at  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  at  Geneva  it  always  continues 
to  bo  a  noble  river. 

The  intervention  of  man  may  aid  in  regulating  the 
management  of  watercourse*,  but  it  may  also  contribute 
to  spoil  ;  mid  the  hitter  has  frequently  been  tho  case. 
The  best  menus  which  c:m  bo  employed  to  reduce  the 
floods  is  that  used  by  tho  agriculturists  in  the  hot  regions, 
where  abundance  of  water  is  indispensable  for  the  culti- 
vation of  plants.  They  divide  the  current  into  secondary 
canals,  and  these  again  into  other  threads,  which  finally 
branch  olf  into  innumerable  trenches.  Tho  water,  thus 
divided  into  a,  multitude  of  beds,  each  of  which  is  regu- 
lated with  embankments  and  locks,  is  retarded  in  its  course, 
and  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  increased.  The  river  does 
not  gush  forth  afterward  with  that  frightful  suddenness 
which  characterizes  streams  not  yet  brought  under  control. 
The  agriculturist  must  also,  in  order  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  water  to  his  fields  at  any  season,  establish 
reservoirs,  which  during  the  periods  of  flood  receive  the 
superabundant  liquid  mass.  The  utilization  of  streams 
for  industrial  purposes  has  the  same  consequences  with 
respect  to  their  management  as  tho  employment  of  their 
water*  to  irrigate  fields.  The  lateral  basins  formed  beside 
the  works,  the  eanals  which  pass  through  the  establish- 
ment over  wheels  perpetually  in  motion,  the  dams  which 
change  the  river  into  a  scries  of  terraces,  and  finally  the 
discharge-channels  which  open  at  times  of  inundation,  re- 
sult, so  to  speak,  in  the  domestication  of  the  river,  and 
man,  if  not  able  to  regulate  it  according  to  his  fancy,  can 
at  least  control  its  course.  Unless  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  it  is  rare  that  great  inundations  occur  in 
basins  in  which  agriculture  and  manufacturing  industry 
have  taken  hold  of  the  streams.  The  considerable  changes 
which  human  labor  accomplishes  in  these  river-basins  may 
be  realized  from  the  very  aspect  of  tho  country.  In  many 
instances,  the  river,  utilized  to  tho  last  drop,  ends  by  dis- 
appearing long  before  it  reaches  tho  term  of  its  normal 
course;  in  others  it  arrives  half  exhausted  at  the  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  Antonio  de  la  .Mesa,  the  Ebro  carried  formerly 
200  cubic  metres  of  water  per  second  to  the  Mediterranean, 
while  now,  bled  by  irrigations,  its  discharge  has  decreased 
to  about  100  cubic  metres.  Tho  Po  furnishes  about  1000 
cubic  metres  to  the  fertilization  of  Lorubardy,  which  is  one- 
third  of  its  liquid  mass. 

Along  the  grent  rivers  the  principal  occupation  of  man, 
while  yet  only  half  civilized,  is  not  to  utilize  its  waters, 
but  to  secure  himself  against  its  wrath.  He  then  often 
happens  to  act  with  imprudence,  and  in  many  cases  tho 
very  means  of  safety  which  he  chooses  become  causes  of 
disaster  to  him.  It  seems  at  first  glance  a  very  simple 
matter  to  heighten  tho  river-banks  by  means  of  a  levSe  in 
order  thereby  to  protect  tho  adjacent  fields  and  restrain  the 
waters  to  their  bed ;  but  in  the  construction  of  these  artifi- 
cial banks  what  obstacles  are  to  be  overcome,  what  constant 
care  is  to  be  taken,  what  foresight  is  to  be  exercised  !  They 
must  be  sufficiently  large  in  order  to  resist  the  most  violent 
pressure  of  the  water,  and  sufficiently  high  in  order  to 
command  the  most  exceptional  level  of  the  floods ;  at  the 
most  exposed  points  they  must  bo  strengthened  by  trans- 
verse supporters,  which  again  lean  against  secondary 
dams :  the  maintenance  of  these  levies  must  constantly 
be  watched  :  their  slopes  must  be  consolidated;  any  sub- 
sidence of  the  ground  must  bo  repaired;  all  burrowing 
animals  must  bo  hunted  out.  If  wars,  lack  of  money, 
rivalry  between  states  or  proprietors,  cause  any  neglect  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  dams  at  any  point  of  their  immense 
length,  one  day,  one  hour,  will  suffice,  and  a  disaster  may 
occur:  the  fluvial  current  will  make  a  breach,  and  carve 
for  itself  a  new  bed  in  tho  fields.  The  selfishness  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  river-banks  is  generally  the  first  cause 
of  the  evil.  "Your  death  is  my  life,"  says  an  old  Italian 
proverb,  which  exhibits  the  battle  for  existence  in  all  its 
ferocity.  1'adua  and  Venice  were  at  war  with  each  other 
for  centuries;  the  former  wished  to  throw  the  rivers  of  its 
territories  into  tho  neighboring  lagunes;  the  latter  wanted 
to  maintain  the  depths  of  their  marine  waters  even  with  a 
risk  of  inundating  the  firm  land. 

Avarice  creates  dangers  of  another  kind  by  narrowing  tho 
river-bed  for  tho  profit  of  cultivation.  Almost  all  the  leveed 
rivers  occupy  a  part  only  of  their  original  bed  of  inunda- 
tion, and  consequently  the  flood  must  gain  in  height  what 
it  loses  in  width;  it  rises  instead  of  spreading;  reaches 
the  level  of  the  levees,  overflows  them  if  it  has  not  broken 
them,  and  expands  far  away  across  cities  ana  fields.  The 


Loire,  so  very  dangerous  a  river,  has  only  a  width  of  400 
metres,  or  even  of  300  metres,  at  certain  points  of  its  course 
where  it  formerly  had  a  width  of  :!  kilometres,  and  it  is 
of  course  at  these  points  t,l  n  that  the  river 

begins  its  ravages.  The  town  of  St.  t'yprii-n.  which  was 
ra/.ed  by  the  I  iaronne  in  l"*7.'i.  while-  ,-exeral  hundreds  of 
the  Inhabitant!  lo.-t  their  lives,  was  built  just  op|.o-ito 
Toulouse,  at  a  point  where  tho  quays  and  hou-e-  had  en- 
croached on  the  bed  id'  the  rin-r  from  both  sides  :  in  order 
to  train  in  i.  re  T  M.I  in,  the  inh  alii  taut-  had  e\  en  rllt-i»l  a  ranal 
which  surrounded  the  town  to  the  W.,  and  was  de 
to  carry  away  tin-  surplus  wuter. 

In  all  the  countries  in  which  cultivation  does  not  profit 
directly  from  tho  waters  of  tho  inundati-  caso 

in  the  valley  of  tho  Nile,  tho  system  which  ought  to 
bo  followed  is  evidently  that  applied  by  the  inhabitant.-! 
along  the  Po.  The  original  bed  of  inundation  i<  hen- 
carefully  maintained  in  its  whole  width,  and  the  princi- 
pal dam,  the  le\  r-e  \\  hieh  is  called  insnbmergible,  is  raided 
along  this  line.  The  space  between  this  dam  and  tho  low- 
watermarks  of  the  current  can  be  cultii  ah  -d,  but  the  I 
which  protect  it  should  be  two  feet  lower  than  tho  princi- 
pal dam.  They  do  not  arrest  the  flood;  the  inundation 
spreads  over  this  whole  territory,  depositing  its  fertilizing 
mud,  but  retarded  by  a  thousand  obstacles.  With  respect 

to  towns  and  villages,  it  is  safest  l< n-trmt  them  on  a 

large  basis  of  embankments  above  tho  level  of  the  floods, 
as  the  ancient  Egyptians  did,  as  has  hern  done  with  the 
modern  Sacramento,  and  as  every  prudent  engineer  will  do 
when  he  has  to  build  a  railway-station  or  a  factory  in  a 
place  exposed  to  tho  erosion  of  floods.  The  art  of  pre- 
serving human  constructions  is  sufficiently  well  known, 
and  when  it  is  not  applied  by  the  inhabitants  along  tho 
rivers,  the  reason  is  cither  lack  of  foresight  or  a, 

When  the  bars  formed  by  tho  deposit  of  alluvion,  in 
so  many  cases  obstructing  the  entrance  to  river-mouths, 
have  often  proved  incorrigible,  as  Vauban  said  of  tho 
Rhone,  the  reason  is  not  any  fault  of  science,  but  human 
carelessness  and  often  the  conflict  between  various  influ- 
ences. Two  thousand  years  ago  Alexander  demonstrated 
that  the  deep  waters  which  the  isle  of  Pharos  protects  are 
the  true  port  of  the  Nile;  Claudius  and  Trajan  turned  the 
bar  of  the  Tiber  by  constructing  a  lateral  canal  whose 
depth  it  was  much  more  easy  to  regulate;  finally,  the 
Canal  of  St.  Louis,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Gulf  of  Fot, 
proves  that  it  is  possible  to  open  an  entrance  for  vessels 
into  the  interior  of  a  river  if  tho  sea  at  any  point  in  the 
neighborhood  presents  a  deep  gulf. 

A  river  must  be  considered  as  an  individual.  Our  an- 
cestors looked  at  it  as  a  god ;  we  must  at  least  look  at  it 
as  a  living  organism,  and  treat  its  details  with  regard  to 
the  effect  produced  on  the  economy  of  the  whole.  In  na- 
ture and  in  the  controlling  works  made  by  human  action 
this  organism  holds  its  parts  closely  connected.  The  rains 
which  fall  from  the  clouds  in  the  river-basins,  the  trees 
which  cover  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  tho  swamps 
which  border  tho  river,  and  the  reservoirs  which  accom- 
pany it  along  its  course,  the  canals  of  irrigation  distrib- 
uting portions  of  the  waters  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
dams  and  levees  which  servo  to  shield  the  cities  and  fields, 
the  piers,  moles,  and  stockades  of  the  outlet,  all  taken  to- 
gether constitute  one  whole,  a  living  body  whose  organs 
react  on  each  other  and  cannot  be  touched  without  affect- 
ing the  whole  body.  And  the  prosperity  of  men,  does  it 
not  partly  depend  on  the  work  which  nature  accoinpli.-hcs 
in  the  fluvial  basins?  Are  they  not  all  interested  in  tho 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  tho  economy  of  the  run- 
ning waters  ?  Let  them,  then,  after  learning  to  appreciate 
the  improvements  which  science  teaches,  also  learn  to  lay 
aside  small  private  interests  in  order  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  general  interests,  and  associate  in  a  spirit 
of  honesty  for  the  common  work.  Let  them  ceaso  to  be 
each  other's  enemies,  and  in  the  other  strides  of  progress 
which  they  make  let  them  learn  how  to  defend  their  fields 
against  the  invasions  of  the  rivers,  how  to  make  the  run- 
ning waters  their  most  active  helpers,  and  how  to  trans- 
form the  streams  into  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  earth  they 
inhabit.  KI.ISKK  KKCLCS. 

Riv'ers  (ANTHONYWydeville,orWoo«lville),EATiL 
OP,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Wydeville  by  his  wife,  Princess 
Jacqueline  of  Luxemburg,  widow  of  tho  duke  of  Bedford, 
b.  in  England  about  1442 ;  accompanied  his  father  on  an 
expedition  against  the  earl  of  Warwick  at  Calais,  and  was 
there  taken  prisoner  1459  ;  married  tho  heiress  of  Lord 
Scales  and  assumed  that  title  1467  ;  succeeded  his  father 
as  Earl  Rivers  1469 ;  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter, 
chief  butler,  and  captain-general  by  King  Edward  IV., 
who  had  married  his  sister  Elizabeth;  attended  him  to 
Holland  1470;  became  governor  of  Calais  about  1171, 
governor  of  Prince  Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  MS2; 
possessed  a  good  education,  and  was  the  principal  patron 
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of  Caxton  in  the  introduction  of  printing  into  England ; 
translated  from  the  French  The  Dictes  and  Nayinga  of 
Philosophers,  printed  in  folio  by  Caxton  at  London  in  3 
eds.,  all  bearing  date  1477 ;  The  Morale  Proverbes  of  Crys- 
tyne  of  Pise  (1478),  and  The  Booke  named  Cordyale,  or 
Memnrare  Noviitima  (1480),  and  is  said  by  Caxton  to  have 
"  made  divers  balades  agenst  the  seven  dedely  synnes." 
On  the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  Lord  Rivers  assembled  a  body 
of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  his  nephew,  but 
was  seized  by  the  duko  of  Gloucester  (Richard  III.)  at 
Stony  Stratford  Apr.  30,  1483,  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Pontefract,  and  there  beheaded  without  trial  about  June 
13,  1483. 

Rivers  (RICHARD  II.),  D.  D.,  b.  Sept.,  1S14,  in  Tennes- 
see; graduated  at  La  Grange  College,  Ala.,  under  Pres.  (now 
Bishop)  Paine  in  1835,  and  elected  assistant  professor  of 
languages,  and  in  1836  professor  of  languages  in  that  in- 
stitution ;  was  president  of  the  conference  school  at  Athens, 
Ala.,  in  1843  ;  vice-president  and  professor  of  moral  science 
in  Centenary  College,  La.,  in  1848,  and  president  in  1849  j 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  La  Grange  College  in  1854, 
and  remained  in  that  position  after  the  removal  of  the  in- 
stitution to  Florence,  Ala.,  and  "the  change  of  the  name  to 
Wesleyan  University,  until  it  was  broken  up  by  the  war  j 
was  subsequently  president  of  Centenary  Institute,  Sum- 
merfield,  Ala.,  Somervillc  Female  College,  Tenn.,  and  Logan 
Female  College,  Ky. ;  then  took  charge  of  Broadway 
church,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  is  now  president  of  Martin  Fe- 
male College,  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  and  a  member  of  the  Tennes- 
see conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South ;  has  published 
a  volume  on  mental  science  and  another  on  moral  science, 
ami  has  written  largely  for  periodicals.  T.  0.  SUMMERS. 

Hiv'ers,  Hydrau'lics  of.  A  large  river  illustrates 
upon  a  grand  scale  the  modern  theory  of  conservation  of 
energy.  The  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  acting  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  induces  evaporation,  thus  raising  in 
endless  succession  ton  after  ton  of  water  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  normal  currents  of  the  latter,  due  also  pri- 
marily to  the  sun's  heat,  sweep  this  vapor  over  the  land, 
where,  condensed  by  polar  counter-currents,  ranges  of 
mountains,  and  other  heat-absorbents,  it  assumes  the  form 
first  of  clouds,  then  of  rain  or  snow,  and  ultimately  is  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  certain  portion 
of  the  original  heat  has  thus  been  returned  in  kind  to  other 
colder  bodies,  but  a  part  has  been  transformed  into  the  po- 
tential energy  represented  by  the  height  of  the  deposited 
water  above  the  sea-level.  This  portion  again  changes  into 
other  forms  of  energy,  as,  overcoming  friction,  the  water 
gathers  into  rivulets,  unites  in  brooks,  increases  by  aggre- 
gation into  larger  streams,  and  finally,  bearing  a  rich  bur- 
den of  sedimentary  matter  for  the  making  of  alluvial  lands, 
sweeps  in  the  majestic  curves  of  a  great  river  baek  to  the 
sea.  In  the  lapse  of  centuries  mountains  are  thus  degraded 
and  lowlands  are  built  up  by  the  energy  contained  in  the 
sun's  rays.  Hydraulics  of  rivers  explain  how  the  potential 
energy  represented  by  height  above  the  ocean-level  under- 
goes transformation  in  overcoming  the  resistances  that  im- 
pede the  downward  flow  of  the  water.  In  other  words,  they 
treat  of  the  physical  laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented in  natural  channels. 

Historical  Notes. — So  long  as  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  mechanics  of  solids  were  unknown,  but  little  could 
be  discovered  respecting  the  more  intricate  theory  of  water 
in  motion.  Nevertheless,  gigantic  works  of  construction, 
like  the  Roman  aqueducts,  and  hydraulic  inventions  of 
great  value,  like  that  of  the  canal-lock,  were  made  by  a 
system  of  tentative  experiment.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Castelli  and  Torricelli,  pupils  of  (!:i- 
lileo,  applied  the  principles  of  that  master  to  hydraulics. 
The  latter  discovered  the  law  governing  the  issue  of  fluid- 
veins  from  small  orifices  in  the  sides  of  a  reservoir — viz. 
that,  neglecting  resistances,  their  velocities  are  in  the  sub- 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  pressures  duo  to  the  head  of  water. 
He  suggested  this  law  as  applicable  to  the  flow  of  rivers. 
Near  the  close  of  the  century  Gugliclmini  elaborated  this 
theory,  which  was  generally  adopted  by  the  scientifio 
world  because  no  ono  attempted  to  verify  its  conse- 
quences by  actual  experiment.  In  1732,  Pilot,  by  ob- 
serving sub-surface  changes  of  velocity  with  the  tube 
which  bears  his  name,  overturned  this  school  of  hydrau- 
lics. Attention  being  thus  called  to  the  importance  of  a 
practical  treatment  of  the  problem,  experiment  was  mul- 
tiplied ;  and  finally,  in  1786,  Dubuat  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  modern  school  by  announcing  his  great  principle 
that  the  flow  is  due  to  gravity  acting  through  the  slope  of 
the  surface,  and  that  the  true  method  of  enunciating  in 
mathematical  language  the  law  of  motion  is  to  equate  ex- 
pressions for  the  accelerating  and  retarding  forces.  Dur- 
ing the  present  century  many  investigators  have  attacked 
the  problem  upon  this  general  basis,  but  their  observations 
have  generally  been  made  upon  artificial  troughs  or  small 


canals.  Even  when  rivers  have  been  subjected  to  measure- 
ment— as,  for  instance,  those  of  Holland  by  Kr'ayenhoff, 
in  1813  ;  the  Neva  by  Kancourt,  in  1824-26  ;  the  Rhine  by 
Deibntaine,  in  1820-33;  the  Neva  by  Destrem,  in  1835; 
the  upper  Rhine  by  Hennocque,  in  1839 ;  the  Garonne  by 
Baumgarten,  in  1837-46;  the  Mississippi  by  Marr,  in 
1849-51 — cither  the  observations  were  so  restricted  in 
number  and  scope,  or  attention  was  so  exclusively  di- 
rected to  the  construction  and  effect  of  practical  works  of 
improvement,  that  no  sufficient  data  for  a  scientific  discus- 
sion of  general  river-hydraulics  were  secured  prior  to  the 
observations  conducted  upon  the  Mississippi  between  the 
years  1850-60  by  Capt.  A.  A.  Humphreys  (now  brigadier- 
general  and  chief  of  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  army).  These 
investigations  will  soon  receive  further  notice.  Since  their 
date  a  few  observations  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Revy  upon 
the  La  Plata  and  its  chief  branches;  the  rivers  draining 
the  great  American  lakes  have  been  subjected  to  measure- 
ment by  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  parties ;  the  Connecticut 
River  has  been  gauged  by  Gen.  Ellis,  assistant  to  Gen. 
Warren,  U.  S.  engineers ;  the  flow  of  the  Irrawaddi  has 
been  elaborately  investigated  by  Mr.  Gordon ;  and  the 
upper  Mississippi  has  been  gauged  by  Col.  Farqubar  of 
the  U.  S.  engineers.  The  two  last-named  surveys  are  as 
yet  unpublished ;  the  others  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view 
have  tended  to  confirm  the  results  announced  in  the  Phys- 
ics and  Hydraulics  of  the  Mississippi,  by  Humphreys  and 
Abbot. 

Two  advantages  may  be  expected  to  attend  the  selec- 
tion of  a  very  large  river  for  hydraulic  investigations. 
The  energy  represented  by  a  great  volume  of  water  in  mo- 
tion reduces  to  insignificance  the  minor  and  exceptional 
disturbances  which  may  mask  the  laws  of  flow  in  a  small 
stream  :  while  the  magnitude  of  the  pecuniary  interests 
involved  will  provide  the  funds  requisite  for  extended 
and  thorough  measurement.  The  following  is  a  brief  re- 
sume of  the  system  of  river-hydraulics  which  resulted 
from  the  investigations  conducted  for  ten  years  upon  the 
Mississippi : 

Distribution  of  Velocity. — -These  measurements  estab- 
lished experimentally  the  law  under  which  the  effect  of 
resistances  applied  to  the  exterior  layer  is  transmitted 
through  the  fluid  mass — in  other  words,  the  law  by  which 
cohesion  regulates  motion  among  the  fluid  particles. 
This  law  was  shown  both  in  horizontal  and  vertical  planes 
to  be  parabolic,  the  abscissa?  representing  velocities,  and 
the  ordinates  distances  from  the  exterior  layers.  The  axis 
of  the  curve  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and 
marks  the  place  where  the  retarding  effects  of  the  exterior 
resistances  transmitted  inward  become  equal.  As  the 
mean  velocity  changes,  the  parameter  of  this  parabola  va- 
ries inversely  with  its  square  root.  In  horizontal  planes 
this  law  is  usually  masked  by  variations  in  depth  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  mass  of  water;  but  at 
one  station,  Columbus,  Ky.,  the  entire  curve  from  bank  to 
bank  constituted  a  single  well-marked  parabola  at  all 
stages  of  the  river,  the  parameter  varying  as  stated  above. 
In  vertical  planes  the  parabolic  law  appears  to  be  univer- 
sal, but  it  is  often  masked  by  a  rapid  oscillation  of  the 
axis,  occasioned  by  variations  in  surface-resistance.  The 
cause  of  this  latter  resistance  in  calm  weather  is  obscure. 
It  is  clearly  proved  not  to  be  wholly  or  chiefly  due  to  fric- 
tion against  the  air,  but  probably  is  largely  a  secondary 
effect  transmitted  from  the  bottom  through  the  agency  of 
upward  currents.  Upon  the  Mississippi  in  calm  weather 
the  mean  depression  is  about  three-tenths  of  the  depth; 
upon  the  Connecticut  it  is  about  one-tenth;  probably  it  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  rugosity  of  the  bed.  An  up- 
stream wind  depresses  and  a  down-stream  wind  raises  the 
axis,  the  amount  of  the  change  being  directly  proportional 
to  the  force  of  the  wind ;  indeed,  in  a  natural  channel  the 
axis  seems  rarely  to  be  at  rest.  The  parameter  of  these 
vertical  parabolas  varies  with  the  square  root  of  the  mean 
velocity  and  with  a  small  function  of  the  depth.  The  ab- 
solute variation  of  velocity  in  a  vertical  plane  is  small, 
usually  but  little  exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  the  maximum. 
The  ratio  between  the  mid  depth  and  mean  velocity  is 
sensibly  constant,  being  about  0.96,  and  it  is  independent 
of  wind  effect.  The  great  value  of  this  last  discovery  in 
reducing  the  labor  of  gauging  streams  is  apparent. 

In  algebraic  language,  the  most  important  of  these  laws 
for  sub-surface  velocity  are  expressed  as  follows  :  D,  rf/(  and 
d  denoting,  respectively,  the  total  depth,  the  depth  of  the 
;ixis.  and  the  depth  of  any  particular  point:  and  t>,  V,  V,,, 
V<j,,  Vm  denoting,  respectively,  the  mean  velocity  of  the 
river,  the  velocity  at  any  depth  d,  the  surface  velocity,  the 
maximum  velocity,  and  the  mean  of  the  whole  vertical 
curve : 
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Darcy  and  Baiin  : 
Hagen  : 
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(3)              Vm  -  3  V'i,  +  i  VD  +  •'£  (j  V.  -  1  VD  ). 

jVenn  JWonV.i/  <>f  Itinm.  —  The  general  principles  which 
govern  a  con-tant  (low  of  water  through  the  channel  of  a 
river  are  next  to  be  considered.  The  motion  is  opposed  by 
three  distinct   resistances:   first,  tliat  duo  to  the  adhesion 
of  the   fluid   to   the    materials   forming  its   bed,  and   to  the 
-ion  of  the  different   particles  t,,    each  other;    s.  n  t. 
that  due  to  inequalities  of  cross-section,   which   occa-n.n 
eddies,  whirls,  and  in  general  loss  of  ri«  ri'i-n;  third,  that 
due  to  bends,  which  like  dams  directly  oppose  the  How, 
and  check  it  until  a  certain  head  is  acquired  sufficient  to 
restore  the  lost  motion.    The  potential  energy  transformed 
during  the  flow  from  one  station  to  another  —  measured  by 
the  product  of  the  weight  of  the  water  into  the  difference  of 
level  of  its  surface  at  the  two  stations  —  may  therefore  be 
ci.nsidercd  as.  divided  into  three  parts:  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  frame  three  practically  useful   formuhe   based  nn 
the  corresponding  resistances,  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the  flow  might  be  algebraically  expres.-ed.     1  'nfortunately, 
the  second  expression   would  ho  excessively  complex,  and 
would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  conformation  of  the  bed 
more  precise  than  c  mid  usually  be  obtained  at  any  reason- 
able cost.     Accordingly,  Humphreys   and   Abbot    framed 
only  two  formula'  —  one  to  represent  the  flow  in  straight 
portions  of  the  river,  and  the  other  to  determine  the  por- 
tion of  the  head  expanded  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
the  bends  between  the  terminal  stations.   The  second  class 
of  resistances  necessarily  affected  the  constants   deduced 
for  both  of  those  formula1;  and  for  this  reason  the  authors 
insist  that  their  first  formula   must  never  bo  applied  to 
smooth  artificial  channels;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  rivers 
which  include  bends  between  the  terminal  stations,  without 
first  subtracting  from  the  observed  fall  in   water-surface 
the  amount  indicated  by  the  bend  formula.     Indeed,  this 
treatment  of  tho  problem  assumes  a  normal  inequality  of 
bed  in  rivers  ;  and  if  the  formula)  be  applied  to  channels 
smoother  or  rougher  than  those  from  wnieh  the  constants 
were  derived,  the  computed  discharge  must  be  respectively 
too  small  or  too  great.     This  difficulty  is  unavoidable  in 
all  river  formula?  ;  but  by  correcting  for  bend  resistance, 
Humphreys  and  Abbot  have  narrowed  the  usual  limits  of 
the  error.     The  following  are  their  formula.',  expressed  in 
English  feet  :  r  denotes  the  mean  velocity  per  second  ;  n, 
the  area  of  cross  section  :  i>,  the  wetted  perimeter;  W.  tho 
width;  6,  the  value  given  in  Eq.  (1)  ;  «,  tho  sine  of  tho 
slope  corrected  I'm-  bends  —  its  numerical  value  is  the  quo- 
tient of  the  total  fall  in  water-surface  between  the  terminal 
stations,  less  the  value  of  h  in  the  bend  formula,  by  the 
total  distance  between  them  measured  on  the  middle  lino 
of   tho  channel  ;    N  represents   the   number   of    angular 
changes  each  30°  of  tho  latter  line.      The  value  of  v  in 
the  bend  formula  is  found  by  successive  approximations. 

The  quantity  z  is  equal  to  0.93  c  +  0.167  V  bv;  and  when 
;j  is  not  known  by  measurement,  it  may  be  assumed  at 
1.015  W. 
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These  formula;  were  restricted  by  Humphreys  and  Abbot 
to  natural  channels  having  an  area  exceeding  100  square 
feet  and  a  slope  less  than  0.0008.     From  additional  data, 
chiefly  derived  from  an   important  report  by  MM.  Darcy 
and  l'.a/,in.  published  after  the  /'liytiics  an<l  Hydraulic*  of 
the   Mitmiasif>i>i,   the  slope-limit    was  shown  to  admit  of 
considerable   extension,  and   the   following   approximate 
term  was  :nMe<l  to  the  mean-velocity  formula  for  the  case 
of  natural  channels  less  than  100  square  feet  in  cross-sec- 
tion :  i'',  denoting  the  value  of  v  as  first  deduced  : 

"    1  iV 
Tho  following  are  other  mean-velocity  formulae  recently 
proposed  for  rivers  by  hydraulic  engineers  : 
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As  the  ultimate  test  of  formulae  of  this  character  rests 
upon  their  accordance  with  standard  observations,  the  p  re- 
ceding carefully-prepared  list  is  given  to  serve  as  a  crite- 
rion for  these  and  others  which  may  appear  hereafter.  The 
data  include  nearly  all  published  observations  of  value  upon 
rivers,  being  compiled  from  good  modern  authorities  to  rep- 
resent a  great  variety  of  natural  channels.  The  first  forty- 
nine  were  published  by  Darcy  and  liazin  ;  the  next  thirty 
by  Humphreys  and  Abbot;  the  next  fifteen  by  Grebenau; 
the  remaining  four  by  Warren. 

Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  who  has  recently  conducted  a  very 
extensive,  but  as  yet  unpublished,  series  of  experiments 
upon  the  Irrawaddi,  has  proposed,  in  a  paper  published  at 
Milan  in  1873,  to  reject  the  general  theorem  of  Dubuat, 
and  to  revert  to  the  (iuglielraini  basis  in  a  modified  form. 
As  the  constants  of  his  formula  are  not  as  yet  definitely 
announced,  it  is  not  given  here. 

Tested  by  these  standard  observations,  the  Humphreys- 
Abbot  formula  gives  a  mean  discrepancy  of  8.2  per  cent.  ; 
the  Darcy-Bazin  formula,  16.3  per  cent.;  and  the  Hagcn 
formula,  13.5  per  cent.  Two-thirds  of  these  data  were  not 
available  in  framing  the  first-named  formula.  The  inves- 
tigations of  Francis  have  shown  that  the  most  careful 
measurements  are  liable  to  an  error  of  from  1  to  5  per  cent. 

(ranging  of  Hivcre.  —  For  practically  gauging  the  dis- 
charge of  a  large  river  the  following  plan  is  recommended: 
Select  a  locality  in  a  straight  portion  where  the  current  is 
regular.  Lay  out  a  base-line  200  feet  long  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  the  flow,  and  determine  accurately  the  cross- 
section  in  front.  Establish  two  theodolites,  and,  for  nu- 
merous floats  well  distributed  between  the  banks,  note  the 
angular  distance  from,  and  the  time  of  transit  past,  each 
end  of  the  base.  These  floats  should  be  made  double,  the 
surface  float  being  a  tin  ellipsoid  or  other  light  body  bear- 
ing a  little  flag.  The  lower  float  may  be  a  large  open  keg, 
ballasted  with  lead  so  as  to  hang  vertically.  The  connect- 
ing cord  should  be  as  small  as  practicable.  The  rate  of 
movement  of  the  whole  will  thus  be  essentially  that  of  the 
lower  keg.  The  centre  of  this  keg  should  bo  placed  at  the 
mid-depth  of  the  stream  in  each  vertical  plane  of  transit, 
because  the  wind  will  there  have  no  influence  upon  the 
rate  of  movement.  With  a  regular  cross-section  the  ave- 
rage mid-depth  may  be  adopted  for  all  floats  without  sen- 
sible error.  The  exact  level  of  the  water  upon  a  gauge-rod 
should  be  noted  when  the  observations  begin  and  end.  The 
following  is  the  method  of  reducing  the  observations  :  Upon 
a  sheet  of  section-paper  the  base-line  and  two  perpendicu- 
lars to  mark  the  lines  across  which  the  times  of  transit 
were  noted  are  laid  down.  From  the  recorded  angles  and 
a  table  of  natural  tangents  the  paths  of  each  float  are 
plotted,  and  upon  each  is  written  the  seconds  of  its  tran- 
sit past  the  base.  The  total  width  of  the  river  is  next 
divided  into  as  many  equal  "divisions"  as  show  sensibly 
unvarying  velocity.  The  mean  of  all  the  seconds  of  tran- 
sit in  each  division  is  then  reduced  to  feet  per  second,  and 
adopted  as  the  true  mid-depth  velocity  in  that  division. 
A  mean  of  all  these  mid-depth  velocities,  interpolations 
being  made  if  any  are  missing,  closely  approximates  to 
the  true  velocity  of  the  river.  Two  errors  which  nearly 
balance  each  other  are  involved  in  this  method  —  viz.  the 
inequality  of  the  areas  of  the  divisions,  and  the  difference 
between  the  mid-depth  and  mean  velocity  in  any  ver- 
tical plane.  The  correction  ratios  for  these  errors  are,  re- 
spectively, about  0.93  and  0.98  for  large  rivers,  giving  a 

0  93 
mean  resulting  velocity  -r—-  =  0.95  of  its  true  value.     If 

a  very  exact  computation  is  required,  the  "divisions"  are 
laid  down  on  the  plot  of  the  cross-section  of  the  river,  and 
the  area  of  each  is  computed  for  the  stand  on  which  the 
gauging  was  made.  The  different  division  mid-depth  ve- 
locities —  including  interpolations  if  any  are  wanting  —  are 
those  substituted  for  \',0  in  the  expression 


Each  result  is  multiplied  by  the  corresponding  area  of 
cross-section  ;  and,  finally,  the  sum  of  these  products  is 
equated  with  t-o.  The  lesser  root  of  this  equation  is  the 
true  mean  velocity.  A  value  for  ti  less  exact  than  the  last, 
but  involving  only  a  small  error,  may  be  found  with  little 
labor  by  the  following  computation  :  Substitute  for  U}r  in 
the  following  equation  the  grand  mean  of  the  different 
"division  "mean  velocities,  including  interpolations  if  any 
be  missing.  The  value  of  4  is  that  given  in  Eq.  (1),  with 

—  substituted  for  D  : 
P 


(10)         «  =  (V  l.OSUir  +  0.0026-  0.045 /!)». 

The  theory  of  these  different  computations  is  explained 
in  the  Phi/Hies  and  Hydraulic*  of  the  Uiniitfppf. 

In  gauging  small  streams  various  forms  of  meters  are 


often  employed  for  observing  the  velocity.  They  consist 
essentially  of  a  submerged  wheel,  with  apparatus  designed 
to  record  the  number  of  its  revolutions ;  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  result,  of  course,  depends  entirely  upon  the  pre- 
cision with  which  these  revolutions  can  be  translated  into 
feet  per  second.  Quite  recently  electricity  has  been  skil- 
fully applied  by  Mr.  Henry,  Gen.  Ellis,  and  others  to  re- 
cord the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel. 

Oscillations  of  Rivera. — As  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
channel  increases,  the  surface-level  of  the  river  rises.  The 
amount  of  this  rise  varies  greatly  in  different  parts  of  tho 
course,  especially  when  the  stream  discharges  into  the  sea 
or  a  large  lake.  In  such  cases  the  oscillation  is  insignifi- 
cant near  the  mouth,  and  the  range  between  high  and  low 
water  regularly  increases  for  a  certain  distance  until  the 
influence  of  the  sensibly  unchanging  level  of  the  recipient 
of  its  waters  disappears.  Above  this  point  the  range  be- 
comes more  uniform  for  the  main  river,  but  ultimately 
diminishes  as  tho  sources  are  approached.  The  mathe- 
matical laws  governing  this  oscillation  were  first  experi- 
mentally studied  upon  the  Mississippi,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  (1)  The  local  slope  at  any  station  is  far 
from  constant,  since  the  measured  discharge  exhibits  ex- 
traordinary but  normal  changes  at  different  epochs  for  any 
given  reading  of  the  gauge,  when  the  other  conditions  upon 
which  the  flow  depends  must  be  identical.  Near  the  mouth 
of  tho  Ohio  these  variations  at  high  stages  exceed  30  per 
cent.,  tho  discharge  being  much  larger  with  a  rising  than 
with  a  falling  river.  (2)  This  variation  is  not  the  same  in 
all  rises,  tho  difference  being  greater  in  high  than  in  low 
stages,  and  larger  in  tho  upper  river  than  near  its  mouth. 
(3)  The  local  slope  in  any  particular  rise  increases  regu- 
larly as  tho  river  rises,  and  more  rapidly  in  large  than  in 
small  oscillations;  it  attains  its  maximum  value  when  tho 
surface  still  lacks  a  few  inches  of  extreme  height.  In  fall- 
ing, the  slope  is  always  much  less  than  at  corresponding 
levels  in  rising.  (4)  During  any  given  oscillation  the  rate 
of  the  increase  of  local  slope  in  rising  is  usually  the  same 
as  that  of  the  loss  in  falling. 

The  following  theory  explains  these  observed  facts : 
When  a  tributary  discharges  a  sudden  flood  into  the  main 
river,  causing  a  rise,  the  water  moves  downward  in  tho 
form  of  an  immense  wave,  of  which  the  convexity  depends 
upon  the  volume  added  and  upon  the  stage  of  the  river 
above  and  below  the  point  of  influx.  The  local  slope  at 
any  place  is  governed  by  this  convexity.  Hence,  as  the 
front  of  the  wave  moves  past,  the  slope  and  discharge  are 
great;  when  the  crest  arrives  they  both  diminish;  as  the 
rear  of  the  wave  is  passing  they  fall  below  their  values  at 
corresponding  levels  during  the  rise.  Finally,  since  the 
general  form  of  the  wave  is  regular,  the  rate  of  change  in 
local  slope  during  the  rise  and  fall  is  normal  and  similar. 
This  experimental  theory  suggested  the  basis  of  a  mathe- 
matical analysis  of  the  problem,  which,  applied  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, resulted  as  follows  :  If  in  any  locality  an  equation 
showing  the  increase  of  slope  between  tho  foot  and  the  top 
of  a  rise  can  be  framed,  it  may  be  applied  to  any  part  of 
that  rise  (except  near  the  top  and  near  the  bottom,  where 
inflections  occur),  since  the  rising  and  falling  branches  arc 
sensibly  parallel.  If,  then,  a  general  equation  can  be  framed 
showing  the  increase  of  slope  between  the  foot  and  top 
of  rises  at  all  stages  of  the  river  at  any  locality,  the  prob- 
lem is  solved  for  that  locality.  Such  an  equation  was  de- 
duced for  one  gauging-station  on  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
ultimately  proved  to  be  general  for  tho  whole  river.  It  is 
the  following,  in  which  »,  denotes  the  primitive,  and  s^tho 
new  slope;  e  the  elevation  in  feet  above  extreme  low-water 
mark  of  the  primitive  surface  of  the  river ;  P,  a  constant 
for  each  locality ;  and  x,  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  water-sur- 
face in  feet : 

The  value  of  P  at  any  locality  can  readily  be  found  from 
this  equation  when  tho  numerical  values  of  the  other  vari- 
ables are  known,  the  slopes  being  computed  by  equation  (7) 
from  known  cross-sections  and  discharges  when  the  river  is 
rising  or  falling  uniformly.  To  apply  this  method  to  tho 
computation  of  the  change  of  level  in  water-surface  which 
will  bo  caused  by  a  given  variation  in  discharge  at  a 
locality  where  P  is  known,  compute  the  primitive  slope  by 
Eq.  (7).  Assume  a  value  of  x,  and  find  •„  from  equation 
(11) ;  and  next  the  first  member  of  tho  following  equation, 
in  which  letters  marked  (,)  denote  values  already  defined 
corresponding  to  the  primitive  stage,  and  those  marked  (/f) 
those  for  the  new  stage : 

(12)         Hhr=  •^w^l? 

With  these  values  compute  r,,  from  the  following  equation, 
which  is  a  simplified  form  of  Eq.  (5) : 
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(13)      C,,  =  ( 


'  .0.0388) 


With  this  value  of  u,,  find  the  value  of  j-  in  tho  following 
equation,  in  which  £„  denotes  the  now  discharge : 


If  this  value  bo  identical  with  that  unmed,  ii  is  the  true 
value  sought:  if  nut.  repeat  the  computation  until  such 
accordance  is  obtained ;  which  by  a  few  tpproxlmfttioni il 
readily  arromplishe.l.  This  method,  applied  to  twenty- 
four  measured  oscillations  upon  the  M  is-is-ippi  varying 
from  I'  to  !!.">  feet,  gave  results  showing  a  mean  error  of 
only  ahont  .')  per  rent. 

tftdunieal  »'.//•/.-  ../'  Btnr*.  Tii.-  bonldw*  large  and 
small,  which  in  general  form  the  beds  of  mounUin-torrantl 
resist  any  but  .secular  ehangi'S.  but  their  smooth  and 
rounded  forms  and  abraded  surfaces  sufficiently  mark  the 
effects  of  the  continued  flow  of  water.  As  tho  stream  in- 
onaioa  in  size,  bars  of  coarso  gravel  begin  to  appear, 
forming  a  succession  of  pools  and  rapids,  which  regulate 
tho  velocity  of  the  current  by  'lams,  constructed  through 
its  own  agencv.  Tho  gravel  becomes  sand,  and  the  s;md, 
mudhanks  and  other  fine  alluvial  deposits  as  tho  stream 
gradually  assumes  the  characteristic)  of  a  great  river. 
While  thus  pushing  along  the  bottom  the  materials  too 
heavy  for  more  rapid  transportation,  the  water,  at  first 

clear,  gradually  In ties  turbid  from  earthy  matter  held 

in  suspension.  In  tine,  a  great  river  is  constantly  per- 
forming an  immense  amount  of  mechanical  work  in  pul- 
vcri/.ing  and  moving  forward  solid  material.  Its  capacity 
for  this  work  is  proportional  to  tho  vis  n'rn  of  its  waters, 
but  the  amount  actually  performed  depends  in  great  mea- 
sure upon  the  nature  of  its  bed  and  upon  tho  geological 
formations  through  which  it  flows.  The  Mississippi  annu- 
ally transports  in  suspension  to  the  sea  a  mass  of  alluvion 
1  square  mile  in  area  and  241  feet  in  height,  weighing 
over  400,000,000  tons,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  pushing 
over  the  bars  at  its  mouth  an  additional  amount  equal  to 
one-tenth  of  this  enormous  quantity. 

The  fact  that,  in  general,  under  tho  moving  waters  lies 
a  moving  bed,  presents  in  a  forcible  light  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  tho  hydraulic  engineer  in  attempting  to 
permanently  improve  tho  navigable  channel  of  a  groat 
river.  Tho  experience  of  ages  has  shown  that  a  bar  re- 
moved at  one  point  often  reappears,  perhaps  in  an  aggra- 
vated form,  below.  Tho  river  is  always  at  work,  and  to 
oppose  it  or  modify  its  action  usually  exacts  continuous 
labor.  On  many  rivers  the  banks,  especially  in  tho  bends, 
are  abraded  by  tho  current ;  and  this  action,  occurring  in 
the  sinuous  course  which  is  characteristic  of  largo  volumes 
of  water  in  motion,  often  results  in  cutting  off  a  bend,  thus 
violently  changing  the  regimen  of  tho  stream  for  long  dis- 
tances, and  entailing  difficulties  not  easily  foreseen  or  pre- 
vented. Tho  general  effect  of  such  "  cut-offs  "  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  Immediately  above  tho  site  tho  water-surface  is 
lowered  by  the  full  amount  of  tho  bend  resistance  (Eq.  6) 
and  by  one-half  of  the  fall  of  the  river  in  a  straight  portion 
of  its  course  equal  in  length  to  tho  shortening  effected  by 
the  cut-off.  Immediately  below  tho  site  the  water-surface 
is  raised  by  the  latter  quantity.  In  receding  from  the  site, 
both  abovo  and  below,  these  effects  become  less,  and  ulti- 
mately disappear.  Where  the  banks  are  liable  to  erosion 
by  tho  river  a  cut-off  is  always  a  misfortune.  Any  im- 
mediate benefit  above  is  compensated  by  injury  below,  and 
the  ultimate  effects  upon  tho  channel  are  liable  to  be  dis- 
astrous to  both  sections. 

When  a  sediment-bearing  river  flows  through  a  district 
below  the  level  of  its  floods  other  peculiar  phenomena  are 
presented.  Tho  water  escaping  over  tho  natural  banks 
loses  its  velocity  and  deposits  the  matter  held  in  suspen- 
sion. The  heavier  particles  drop  first,  and  the  result  is  to 
gradually  raise  the  level  of  the  banks  near  tho  river,  and 
thus  cause  it  apparently  to  traverse  a  low  ridge  sloping  in 
both  directions  from  the  main  channel.  If  the  banks  aro 
sufficiently  tenacious  to  resist  erosion,  this  action,  contin- 
ued for  a  long  period,  may  result  in  confining  the  stream 
between  natural  embankments.  Such  cases,  however,  are 
rare,  but  artificial  works  aro  often  employed  to  assist  na- 
ture when  tho  fertility  of  tho  region  to  bo  thus  reclaimed 
offers  sufficient  pecuniary  inducements.  Many  of  tho  chief 
rivers  of  Kurope,  and  some  of  those  of  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  are  thus  more  or  less  perfectly  confined  to  their 
channels  throughout  their  alluvial  regions.  Tho  Po  is  a 
well-known  example  of  this  kind,  and  is  often  cited  as 
proving  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  levees  is  to  raise  the  bod 
of  tho  main  river  by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  sediment 
brought  down  by  the  floods.  This  is  an  error  of  fact,  as  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  by  Lombardini,  tho  most  eminent 
hydraulic  engineer  of  Italy  now  living.  Indeed,  no  effect 


of  this  kind  has  ever  been  established  as  occurring  upon 
any  river.  In  this  country  the  Mississippi  i-  the  nm.-t 
conspicuous  example  of  the  application  of  levees  to  the 

Erevcntion  of  inundations.  A  gigantic  system  lias  l.o-n 
laugurated.  extending  from  tho  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  tho 
(!ulf,  and,  although  imperfect  in  its  details  and  execution, 
it  has  added  immensely  to  the  wealth  of  the  region.  Sim 
Mar  artificial  embankments  upon  a  grand  scale  arc  now  in 
progress  of  construction  upon  the  Irrawaddi  in  liritisli 
Burinah.  Upon  the  Nile  a  different  plan  has  I,,. en  in  op 
eration  for  centuries.  The  surplus  flood-water  is  draun 
from  tho  river  by  artificial  canals,  and  employed  for  irri- 
gating a  narrow  strip  of  country  thus  roelaiine'l  iVoin  tho 
surrounding  deserts;  but  even  here  (he  river  is  never  per- 
mitted to  causo  a  general  inundation  of  tho  country,  as 

iTi  been  erroneously  asserted. 

Bart  at  the  Month*  of  Itirm. — Experience  has  shown 
that  whenever  a  river  discharges  into  a  body  of  still  water 
large  enough  to  be  acted  upon  by  winds  :llid  naves,  and 
having  a  shore  and  bottom  of  movable  mate-rials,  a  liar  in- 
variably is  formed  at  the  month.  Such  bars  owe  their  origin 
to  one  or  more  of  three  primary  causes,  which  usually  a«'t 
in  combination.  In  tho  case  of  a  sediment  hearing  stream, 
if  tho  recipient  be  fresh,  its  inertia  will  oppose  the  river- 
current,  and  tho  inflowing  water  will  bo  el kcd  in  velo- 
city and  spread  out  over  a  wider  channel.  Tho  result  will 
bo  a  partial  dropping  of  the  matter  held  in  suspension, 
which  at  first  nill  simply  increase  the  amount  pushr.l 
along  tho  bottom.  As  the  velocity  continues  to  diminish, 
a  point  will  bo  reached  at  which  it  is  no  longer  sufficient 
to  keep  this  matter  in  motion,  and  a  bnr  will  begin  to  form. 
As  more  matter  reaches  this  point,  it  will  accumulate;  tho 
incipient  bar  will  give  an  upward  motion  to  tho  water,  and 
thus  the  obstruction  will  retrograde  until  the  reduced  of 
section  of  discharge  BO  increases  the  velocity  as  to  cnablo 
the  current  to  roll  up  and  distribute  in  layers  tho  new  ma- 
terial brought  down  by  the  rivor.  Ultimately,  a  bar  of 
sensibly  equal  depth  will  thus  form  around  the  point  of 
efflux.  As  the  channel  becomes  contracted  by  lateral  do- 
posits  tho  current  over  the  middle  of  the  bar  will  increase, 
and  will  there  cause  a  gradual  erosion  and  advance.  Be- 
yond tho  bar  tho  remainder  of  the  matter  held  in  suspen- 
sion will  be  gradually  dropped  as  the  moving  water  loses 
its  inertia  and  comes  to  rest.  The  permanency  of  the  form 
and  position  of  the  bar  will  depend  upon  the  constancy  of 
flow  of  the  river,  and  upon  tho  exterior  influences  due  to 
winds,  waves,  and  foreign  material  moved  thereby  in  the 
recipient. 

When  tho  river  discharges  into  the  ocean,  tho  conditions 
of  the  problem  are  complicated  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  force,  tho  lifting  power  of  tho  salt  water  due  to  its 
greater  specific  gravity,  and  tho  bar-formation  will  be 
modified  accordingly.  When  tho  fresh  water  encounters 
the  salt  it  will  rise  and  spread  out  over  it,  thus  leaving  tho 
matter  rolled  along  the  bottom  sooner  than  in  tho  case 
already  considered.  Tho  angle  of  rise  will  bo  a  function 
of  tho  reciprocal  of  the  velocity  and  of  the  difference  in 
specific  gravity ;  hence,  at  different  stages  of  the  river  tho 
point  of  deposit  and  the  inner  slope  of  the  bar  will  vary, 
the  low-water  contribution  being  tho  innermost.  Subse- 
quent floods  will  erode  tho  latter  and  (as  the  banks  extend) 
Uie  whole  bar,  thus  pushing  the  matter  forward  and  giving 
rise  to  an  annual  advance  which  will  be  governed  by  tho 
amount  of  the  material  brought  down  by  tho  rivor,  and  by 
the  distributing  effects  of  storms  and  littoral  currents.  Ulti- 
mately, an  equilibrium  between  the  erosive  force  and  depos- 
iting action  will  be  established,  and  the  bar  will  assume  a 
sensibly  constant  form,  depth,  and  annual  rate  of  advance. 

The  mouths  even  of  clear-water  rivers  are  often  ob- 
structed by  bars  occasioned  by  an  entirely  different  cause 
from  the  foregoing.  Where  the  sea  breaks  upon  a  low 
sandy  shore  tho  oscillation  of  tho  waves  becomes  trans- 
formed into  a  motion  of  translation,  which  rolls  up  the 
sand  into  a  long  cordon  Ilttornl.  thus  partially  closing  tho 
entrances  of  bays,  harbors,  and  rivers.  The  currents  of 
the  latter  and  of  tidal  basins  tend  to  break  through  and 
erode  these  deposits,  thus  opening  certain  channels  to  nav- 
igation. The  Southern  Atlantic  coast  of  the  U.  S.  offers 
many  examples  of  this  class  of  bars.  HEXRY  L.  ABBOT. 

Rivers,  Regulation  of.  See  RIVERS  and  RIVERS, 
HYDRAULICS  OF. 

Riv'erside,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Burt  co.,  Neb.,  on  Missouri 
River.  P.  139. 

Rivers,  Rights  on.    See  RIPARIAN  RIGHTS. 

Riv'ersville,  v.,  Marion  co.,  Va.    P.  83. 

Riv'erton,  p.-v.,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn. 

Riverton,  tp.,  Floyd  oo.,  la.     P.  953. 

Riverton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mason  oo.,  Mich.     P.  438. 

Rives,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Ala.     P.  1800. 
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Rives,  tp.,  Jackson  co.,  Mich.  (  RITES  JUNCTION  P.  0.), 
at  junction  of  Jackson  Lansing  and  Saginaw  with  Grand 
River  Valley  division  of  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  P.  1345. 

Rives,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Prince  George  co.,  Va.     P.  1723. 

Rives  (JOHN  C.),  b.  in  Kentucky  about  1796;  educated 
himself;  became  cashier  of  a  bank  at  Edwardsville,  111.; 
removed  in  1824  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  was  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  third  auditor,  and  was  connected  with 
Francis  P.  Blair  in  founding  the  Congressional  Globe,  of 
which  he  ultimately  became  sole  proprietor.  He  exercised 
great  influence  during  the  Jackson  administration;  was 
highly  esteemed  for  impartiality,  for  benevolence  and  pa- 
triotism, having  given  large  sums  during  the  civil  war  for 
the  equipment  of  regiments  and  the  support  of  the  wives 
of  soldiers.  D.  near  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  Apr.  10,  1864. 

Rives  (WILLIAM  CABELL),  b.  in  Nelson  co.,  Va.,  May  4, 
17113  ;  educated  at  Hampden-Sidney  and  William  and  Mary 
colleges;  studied  law  under  Jefferson  ;  served  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  war  with  England  1812-15;  became  prominent 
in  Virginia  politics;  was  a  member  of  Congress  1823-27  ; 
minister  to  France  1829-32,  and  again  1849-53;  U.  S. 
Senator  from  1832  to  1845,  with  a  brief  interruption;  a 
member  of  the  peace  conference  of  1801,  and  of  the  Con- 
federate congress  at  Montgomery.  D.  near  Charlottes- 
vflle,  Va,,  Apr.  26,  1868.  Author  of  The  Life  and  Times  of 
James  Madison  (Boston,  3  vols.,  1859-6U)  and  other  works. 

Rive's  Ring.     See  POLARITY. 

Riviere'  du  Loup  (EN  I!AS),  p.-v.  (called  also  FRASER- 
VILLE),  Temiscouata  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  S.  E. 
shore  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  125  miles  below  Quebec, 
and  on  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  at  the  mouth  of  the  pictur- 
esque stream  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  seat  of  Fraser- 
ville  Institute,  a  convent,  and  an  academy,  and  has  a  good 
trade.  It  is  a  place  of  summer  resort.  P.  1541. 

Riviere  du  Loup  (EN  HAUT),  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Maski- 
nonge  co.,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  St. 
Peter,  66  miles  below  Montreal.  It  has  a  good  trade  and 
manufactures  of  leather.  P.  about  1500. 

Riv'ington  (JAMES),  b.  in  London,  England,  about 
1724;  became  a  bookseller  in  London;  acquired  and  lost 
a  fortune;  settled  at  Philadelphia  1760  and  in  New  York 
1761;  established  the  New  York  Gazetteer  Apr.  22,  177.'!, 
which  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  patriots  that  Capt.  Isaac 
Sears  with  75  horsemen  from  Connecticut  destroyed  the 
press  and  melted  the  types  into  bullets  Nov.  23,  1775. 
Rivington,  who  had  been  confined  by  order  of  Congress 
May,  1775,  went  to  England  at  the  close  of  that  year;  was 
appointed  king's  printer  for  New  York ;  brought  over  a 
new  press,  and  commenced  Oct.,  1777,  the  publication  of 
Rioington't  New  York  Loyal  Gazette,  a  title  which  he  ex- 
changed Dec.  13  for  that  of  Royal  Gazette.  In  17S1  he 
began  to  act  as  a  spy  for  the  patriots,  furnishing  Wash- 
ington with  important  information  on  the  British  move- 
ments;  remained  in  New  York  after  the  evacuation  1783, 
changing  the  title  of  his  paper  to  Rlriiiyton't  New  York 
Gazette  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  but  soon  suspended  its 
publication,  and  his  remaining  years  were  passed  in  ob- 
scurity and  comparative  poverty.  D.  at  New  York  in 
July,  1802.  He  was  well-informed,  witty,  and  of  elegant 
manners. 

Ri'voli,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Turin,  on  a  hillside 
about  7J  miles  W.  of  the  city  of  Turin.  On  the  top  of  the 
hill  stnnd  two  castles — one  ancient,  the  other  modern — the 
former  being  very  ruinous,  though  even  now  containing 
fine  frescoes;  the  latter,  begun  in  1633,  is  still  more  rich  in 
pictures,  statuary,  etc.  The  old  collegiate  church  (founded 
1304)  and  the  present  collegiate  church,  still  older  (1287), 
have  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  are  remarkable  for 
rich  marbles,  wood-carvings,  and  intarttatura.  The  me- 
diaeval history  of  Rivoli  was  very  stormy — a  succession  of 
civil  broils  and  foreign  sieges  and  sackages,  followed  by 
famine  and  pestilence.  It  is  now  a  favorite  country  retreat 
for  the  Turinese  aristocracy,  and  their  beautiful  villas  are 
everywhere  conspicuous  in  its  picturesque  vicinity.  P. 
6000. 

Rivoli,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  111.,  on  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  R.  R.  P.  1298. 

Rix-Dol'lar  [Sw.  rikidaler  ;  Da.  rigndaler  ;  Ger. 
Jleichsthalfi-],  a  silver  coin  formerly  used  in  the  Scandina- 
vian countries,  and  formerly  in  Germany.  Its  name  sig- 
nifies a  dollar  of  the  realm,  and  its  value  varied  in  the 
different  countries  from  a  little  less  than  40  cents  to  a  little 
more  than  one  dollar. 

Riyad.    See  RIAD. 

Ri'zah,  a  small  town,  capital  of  a  fertile  district  of 
the  same  name  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Black  Sea,  35 
miles  E.  of  Trcbizond.  Flax  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
this  district,  and  the  linen  manufactured  in  Rizah  obtained 


the  first  prize  at  the  exhibition  in  Paris  in  1855.  The  dis- 
trict contains  27,891  male  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are 
Mohammedans. 

Riz'zio,  or  Riccio  (DAVID),  b.  at  Turin,  Italy,  in 
1540,  his  father  being  a  dancing-master;  was  brought  up 
in  France;  became  an  accomplished  musician,  excelling 
especially  on  the  lute ;  obtained  favor  at  the  court  of 
Savoy,  where  he  was  selected  on  account  of  his  skill  in 
languages  to  accompany  an  embassy  sent  to  Scotland 
about  1563.  Having  attracted  the  attention  of  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots,  by  his  musical  talent,  she  appointed  him 
one  of  the  pages  of  her  chamber,  and  soon  afterward  (Dec., 
1564)  made  him  her  secretary  for  foreign  languages.  He 
acquired  great  influence  over  her,  and  was  accordingly 
hated  by  less  fortunate  courtiers;  was  an  advocate  of  the 
marriage  to  Darnley,  after  which  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  privy  purse  to  the  king  and  queen  ;  was  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  Knox  and  the  Reformers  on  account  of  hia 
Roman  Catholicism ;  has  even  been  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  a  secret  papal  legate,  and  was  regarded  by  many 
as  the  Queen's  paramour  and  father  of  Prince  James,  the 
future  founder  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  of  English  monarchs. 
Several  of  the  most  powerful  nobles,  especially  Morton, 
Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and  Maitland,  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  him,  and  obtained  the  written  concurrence  of 
the  weak  Darnley  by  working  upon  his  jealousy  and  by 
promising  him  the  title  of  king.  Introduced  by  Darnley 
into  the  queen's  chamber,  Ruthven  and  George  Douglass 
struck  down  Rizzio  in  her  presence,  dragged  him  into  the 
adjoining  room,  and  despatched  him  with  56  wounds,  Mar. 
9,  1566.  It  has  been  charged  that  Knox  and  other  Re- 
formers were  privy  to  this  murder.  This  is  improbable, 
but  Knox  wrote  of  it  in  his  Jfietory  of,Scutland  as  "a  just 
act,  and  most  worthy  of  all  praise."  The  hatred  of  Darn- 
ley  which  Mary  then  conceived  led  to  the  tragedy  of  Kirk 
o'  Field  (see  DARNLEY)  in  the  following  year,  and  indi- 
rectly to  the  long  series  of  crimes  which  stained  the  annals 
of  Scotland  for  the  remainder  of  the  century. 

Roach  [Ang.-Sax.  hreore],  a  species  of  fish  (Lciiciacm 
rntHns)  of  the  family  Cyprinidac,  and  the  type  of  the  ge- 
nus Lenciscus.  It  is  placed  with  its  associates  in  a  group 
distinguished  by  the  pharyngeal  teeth  being  in  single  se- 
ries of  five  or  six  each,  with  crcnate  ridges  and  slightly 
hooked  tips,  the  presence  of  twelve  to  fourteen  anal  rays, 
and  the  position  of  the  dorsal  fin  opposite  to  the  vcntrals ; 
the  body  is  silvery,  and  the  lower  fins  tinged  with  red,  at 
least  in  the  adult;  the  mouth  is  terminal.  The  species 
generally  attains  a  length  of  about  seven  to  nine  inches, 
and  sometimes  reaches  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve.  It  is 
distributed  throughout  Europe  N.  of  the  Alps,  and,  al- 
though insignificant  as  a  game-fish,  it  is  generally  includ- 
ed in  European  works  on  angling.  In  America  the  same 
name  is  applied  to  several  species  belonging  to  the  same 
or  related  genera,  and  even,  in  some  places,  to  the  sun-fish 
(Pomotia  aureui).  THEODORE  GILL. 

Roach'ester,  v..  Salem  tp.,  Warren  co.,  0.,  on  Little 
Miami  River.  P.  155. 

Road  [Ang.-Sax.  rdil],  Law  of  the,  incltidinr/  Kiilct 
to  avoid  Collisions  at  Sea.  In  England  the  law  of  the  road 
consists  of  three  well-settled  rules — namely,  (1)  when  two 
vehicles  meet,  each  must  bear  to  the  left;  (2)  when  one 
vehicle  overtakes  another,  the  foremost  gives  way  to  the 
left,  and  the  other  passes  by  on  the  off  side;  (3)  a  vehicle 
crossing  tho  direction  of  another  keeps  to  the  left  and 
crosses  in  its  rear.  In  the  U.  S.  two  vehicles  meeting  turn 
i')  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left,  but  with  this  modifica- 
tion the  law  of  the  road  is  the  same  as  in  England.  It 
has  been  decided  in  several  States  that  the  foregoing  rules 
do  not  apply  to  pedestrians  nor  to  equestrians,  nor  arc 
they  so  peremptory  in  their  nature  that  they  must  always 
bo  observed  by  drivers  of  wagons  and  carriages.  The  true 
doctrine  is  that  all  persons  traversing  a  highway,  whether 
walking,  riding,  or  driving,  must  use  reasonable  care  and 
diligence  to  avoid  collision,  even  though  it  should  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  effect  that  object,  to  turn  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  from  that  prescribed  by  the  custom- 
ary law  of  the  road  ;  and  what  is  such  reasonable  care 
must  depend,  in  great  measure,  upon  tho  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case.  Tho  method  of  avoiding  collisions 
at  sea  is  now  a  matter  of  international  concern.  Different 
rules  have  hitherto  been  prescribed  by  diffcrcnt.statcs,  but 
at  the  present  day  the  tendency  is  toward  the  adoption  of 
a  single  system  by  all  maritime  countries.  To  this  end 
the  U.  S.  Congress  and  the  British  Parliament  have  enact- 
ed the  same  code  of  regulations  for  the  government  of  all 
steam  or  sailing  vessels  at  sea,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract : 

I.  Steerinff  and  ftaifitiy  Rules. — It  should  be  observed 
that  the  position  of  the  two  vessels  contemplated  in  all 
these  rules  must  be  such  that  a  risk  of  collision  arises. 
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(1)  When  two  pulling  or  steam  vessels  arc  meeting  end 
on,  or  nearly  so,  both  helms  must  be  put  to  port.  .10  that 
each  inuy  pass  on  tin-  port  side  of  tin-  other.  (If)  When 
two  sailing-vessels  an;  crossing,  uii'l  have  the  wind  on  dif- 
ferent sides,  the  one  with  the  wind  on  the  port  side  shall 
keep  nut  nf  the  wnv,  except  that  when  the  one  with  the 
wind  cm  the  port  si'ic  is  rinse-hauled  and  the  other  i"  free, 
the  latter  must  keep  out  of  the  way  :  if  linth  luivo  the  wind 
on  the  s:iuie  side,  nr  one  ha*  it  :il't,  the  windward  \c--el 
shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  leeward  OTIC.  C!i  When 
two  steam-vessels  are  ero--in'_'.  the  one  which  has  tin-  other 
on  her  own  starboard  side  shall  keep  out  of  the  way.  i  I  i 
When  a  .-team  vessel  and  a  sailing  ves-cl  air  proceeding 
in  such  a.  ilireetion  as  involves  the  li-k  of  eolli-iou.  the 
steam  vessel  shall  keep  out  of  the  way.  (..I  Kvery  steam 
•  I  when  approaching  a  not  h  rr  \  e-.-e!  -hall  -I  ark  en  speed. 

and  if  neces-ary  stop  ami  re\  er-e.  and  in  a  fog  shall  go  at 

a     Illixleratc    -pec<|.      Mil     Kvery   ves-rl    nv  criiauliltg  another 

shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  latter.  (7)  Whenever  by 
:IM\  nf  the  foregoing  rule-  nne  of  two  vessels  is  to  keep  out 
of  the  way.  the  other  shall  keep  on  her  course,  subject  to 
the  general  limitation  cnntained  in  the  next  rule.  (H)  In 
con-truing  and  obeying  these  rules  due  regard  must  be  had 
to  all  dangers  of  navigation,  and  to  any  special  circum- 
stances which  may  exist  in  any  particular  case  rciel 
a  departure  from  them  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  imme- 
diate danger. 

II.  liii/i-f  in  rrijnrd  In  f.i'i/hi*. — The  following-described 
lights  are  required  to  be  carried  by  sea-going  vessels  be- 
tween sunset  and  sunrise,  and  by  means  thereof,  and  of 
their  relative  position  as   seen  from  two  approaching  ves- 
sels, the  course  upon  which  each  of  such  ships  is  proceed-  i 
ing  can  be  easily  determined.     In  all  the  following  cases 
cvcpt  that  mentioned  in  Rule  4  the  vessels  are  to  be  under 
way:    (1)    Steamers  must  carry  at  the  foremast  head  a 
bright  white  light,  on  the  starboard  side  a  green  light,  on 
the  port  side  a  red  one:  and  these  two  side  lights  must  bo 
so  arranged  with  inboard  screens  that  they  cannot  be  seen 

-  the  vessel's  bow.  (2)  Steamers  towing  other  ves- 
sels must  carry  two  white  masthead  lights  vertically,  in- 
stead of  one.  (:t)  Sailing  vessels  shall  carry  the  two  side- 
lights as  above  described,  but  none  at  the  masthead.  (4) 
All  vessels,  whether  steam  or  sailing,  when  at  anchor  in 
roadsteads  or  fairways,  shall  show,  not  more  than  20  feet 
above  the  hull,  a  white  light  in  a  globular  lantern  8  inches 
in  diameter.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  regulations  for 
vessels  at  sea,  the  U.  S.  statutes  prescribe  the  following 
for  coastiir;  and  inland  steamer!) :  Those  plying  upon  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  their  tributaries 
shall  carry  a  red  light  on  the  outboard  side  of  the  port 
smoke-pipe,  and  a  green  one  on  the  outboard  side  of  the 
starboard  smoke-pipe ;  while  coasting  steamers,  and  those 
navigating  the  bays,  lakes,  and  other  rivers  of  the  U.  8. 
(except  ferryboats),  shall  carry  the  red  and  green  lights 
prescribed  for  sea-going  vessels,  and  also  a  central  range 
of  two  white  lights,  the  after  one  of  which  is  to  be  at  least 
1ft  feet  higher  than  the  one  at  the  bow.  Special  rules  are 
also  provided  for  pilot-boats,  ferryboats,  and  other  small 
craft. 

III.  Fog-Signctlt. — -In  fogs,  either  by  day  or  by  night, 
steamers  under  way  shall  sound  a  steam  whistle  at  inter- 
vals of  not  more  than  one  minute;  sailing  vessels  under 
way  shall  sound  a  fog-horn  at  least  every  five  minutes; 
and  both  steamers  and  sailing-vessels  at  anchor  shall  ring 
a  bell  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  five  minutes.     (For 
the  foregoing  code  in  detail  see  Krr.  Slut,  nf  I'.  .S'.,  tit. 
"  ( 'ommcrce  and  Navigation,"  ch.  v.,  and  25  A  26  Viet.  ch. 
61)  (1862),  schedule  C.)  Jons  NORTON  POMEKOY. 

Roads  and  Pavements.  A  road  [Ang.-Sax.  rod, 
rnilc,  "a  ride."  "a  passing  on  horseback"]  is  an  open 
way  or  public  passage  appropriated  for  travel,  and  gcn- 
crically  includes  highway,  street,  and  lane.  A  pavement 
(Lat.  pavimentitm)  is  a  covering  of  stone,  bricks,  or  other 


hard  and  solid  material  laid  firmly  on  a  road  or  street  in 
order  to  give  »  smooth  and  convenient  surface  for  travel 
and  traffic.  The  limit  assigned  to  this  article  will  not  ad- 
mit of  any  discussion  of  the  considerations  governing  the 

location  of  country  roads,  or  of  the  details   of  tlicii 

strnetion  with  re-| t  to  excavations,  embankments,  side 

ditches,  cro-s  drains,  culverts,  the  protection  of  earthen 
slop,-,  and  the  building  of  hiidges.  etc.  'Hir  remarks  will 

he   restricted   to  a  dcseripli t'  the  methods  of  treating 

the  surfaces  of  roads  and  streets  in  order  to  adapt  them  to 
the  requirement-  of  traffic,  a  —  liming  that  ill  other  partic- 
ulars they  have  heell  properly  constructed. 

The  i/riiili-  of  a  road  or  street  is  the  angle  which  the  axis 
makes 'with  a  hori/ontal  line.      It  should  never,  except  lor 

very  short  distance-,  be   steeper  than  the   angle  ot    rc|, , 

or  that  angle  upon  which  a  loaded  wheeled  vehicle  of  the 

kind     in     common     use 
'  "'•  '•  would  not  be  set  in  mo- 

tion by  its  own  weight, 
but  would  slowly  dc-'-end 
if  a  slight  motion  be  im- 
parted to  it.  The/r'c '"  • 
force  is  the  power  re- 
quired to  move  a  vehicle 
and  load  on  a  horizontal 

r 1.     At  the  angle  of 

repose   the  force  acting 

parallel  to  the  grade  to 
Mi-tain  the  \  chicle  in  its 
position  on  the  incline  is 

eijtial  to  the  tractive  force.  Assume,  for  simplicity,  that 
the  load  W  rests  on  one  wheel,  that  /.  —  the  pressure  in 
pounds  normal  to  the  road,  I  =  the  tractive  force  in 
pounds,  that  h  —  the  perpendicular,  and  //  the  base  of 
a  right-angled  triangle  of  which  the  hypothcnuso  B  C 
(Fig.  1)  represents  the  slope  of  the  angle  of  repose.  In 
the  smaller  similar  triangle  the  tractive  force  t  is  the 
pendicular,  the  normal  pressure  p  the  base,  and  the  load 


and  by  substitution 


liut  (  is  so  (mall  in 
in  practice,  and  we 


,t  it  may  be  omitted 


But  -,  or  the  perpendicular  divided  by  the  base,  repre- 
sents the  angle  at  the  base  or  the  slope  of  the  angle  of 
repose — that  is,  the  steepest  admissible  grade.  Hence, 
the  proper  grade  in  any  case  is  found  by  dividing  the 
tractive  force  by  the  weight  of  vehicle  and  load.  A  suit- 
able grade  for  a  good  gravel  or  broken-stone  road  is  ^,  or 
at  greatest  ^"5.  For  short  stretches  fa  will  answer,  and  if 
very  short,  fa. 

The  width  of  roads  will  depend  largely  on  local  circum- 
stances. A  width  of  27  to  30  feet  prepared  for  vehicles 
will  amply  suffice  for  the  principal  route  between  cities, 
which  must  be  increased  within  or  near  the  suburbs  to  40 
or  50  feet,  or  more.  For  branch  roads,  or  roads  connect- 
ing small  towns,  the  width  may  be  much  less,  the  metalled 
portion  not  exceeding  16t  to  17  feet,  while  the  wings  may 
be  left  as  earth-roads.  In  order  to  carry  off  the  rainfall 
the  surface  slopes  from  the  centre  toward  the  side-ditches 
or  gutters.  This  inclination  may  be  1  in  20  for  rough 
roads,  1  in  30  for  good  broken-stone  or  gravel  roads,  1  in 
40  to  50  for  streets  paved  with  blocks,  and  1  in  50  to  60  if 
covered  with  asphalt. 

The  best  transverse  form  is  secured  by  two  planes  slop- 
ing gently  toward  the  side-gutters,  and  connected  in  the 
middle  of  the  roadway  by  a  short  convex  surface,  as  shown 


30 


in  Fig.  2,  where  the  road  is  shown  30  feet  wide,  metalled 
in  the  middle  for  a  width  of  16  feet,  with  a  footpath  on  one 
side,  and  side-ditches. 

Road-coverings  have  for  their  object  the  reduction  of 
the  tractive  force  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  at  the  least 


should  be  composed  of  tough  and  durable  materials,  such 
as  the  basaltic,  the  doloritic,  and  other  trap-rocks,  the 
sicnitic  granites,  and  some  of  the  limestones,  laid  upon  a 
firm  bed  suitably  drained.  For  country  roads  the  material 
is  generally  used  in  the  form  of  coarse  gravel,  or  broken 


cost  for  construction,  maintenance,  and  repairs,  and  they  !  stone  of  all  sizes  up  to  pieces  of  21  inches  in  longest  di- 
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mentions,  applied  in  successive  layers,  each  of  3  to  4  inches 
in  thickness,  well  compacted  by  ramming,  rolling,  or  traffic. 
During  the  consolidation  of  the  top-layer  the  material  must 
be  kept  moist,  and  men  with  rakes  should  be  in  constant 
attendance  to  fill  in  ruts  and  depressions,  so  as  to  give  the 
finished  surface  the  required  form  and  secure  uniform  den- 
sity in  the  covering.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  cov- 
ering need  not  exceed  10  to  12  inches.  When  composed 
of  broken  stone  only,  it 
is  sometimes  called  a 
Macadam  road.  A  Tel- 
ford  road  (Fig.  3)  is 
made  with  layers  of 
broken  stone,  aggrega- 
ting 6  to  7  inches  in 
thickness,  resting  on  a 
sub-pavement  of  stone 
blocks,  from  G  to  7  inches  in  depth  and  4  to  5  inches 
in  thickness,  set  on  their  broadest  edges  in  contact  in 
courses  across  the  roadway.  All  the  irregularities  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  sub-pavement  are  broken  off, 
and  the  joints  are  filled  by  wedging  in  small  pieces  of 
stone  with  a  hammer.  When  finished,  its  top  is  parallel 
to  the  required  road-surface,  and  the  layer  of  broken  stone 
which  surmounts  it  should  therefore  be  of  uniform  thick- 
ness. It  is  consolidated  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  road 
of  all  broken  stone.  In  soft  soils  a  layer  of  rubble-stones 
is  sometimes  first  laid  as  a  foundation  for  the  Telford  sub- 
pavement,  or  the  latter  may  bo  omitted  entirely  and  rubble- 
stones,  varying  in  thickness  from  3£  to  5  inches  and  in 
width  and  length  from  8  to  18  inches,  substituted  therefor. 
Such  a  foundation  should  be  constructed  with  great  care, 
the  larger  stones  being  laid  down  first,  side  by  side,  upon 
the  road-bed,  and  firmly  set  to  their  places  by  rammers. 
The  interstices  are  then  levelled  up  with  smaller  stones,  and 
the  superstructure,  whether  of  gravel  or  broken  stone,  placed 
thereon.  The  first  layer,  of  broken  stone,  should  not  ex- 
ceed '2  inches  in  thick- 

ness,  anil   it   should    be  '  K"    ' 

thoroughly  compacted 
by  ramming  or  rolling, 
in  order  that  it  may 
penetrate  and  thorough- 
ly  unite  with  the  foun- 
dation,  so  as  to  prevent 
subsequent  movement 
among  the  parts.  Wlu-n 
the  soil  is  quite  soft,  it 
is  well  to  set  the  rubble- 
stones  in  contact  on 

their  edges  in  lines  across  the  road,  although  they  may 
vary  greatly  in  shapes  anil  sizes,  as  shown  in  plan  in  Fig. 
5,  and  in  vertical  section  across  the  road  in  Fig.  4.  In 
very  soft  clayey  soils,  especially  where  constantly  sat- 
urated with  water,  cases  have  occurred  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  a  con- 
crete  foundation  about 
6  inches  thick  to  pre- 
vent  the  road-material 
from  sinking  into  and 
mixing  witli  the  clay.  Rubble-stones  on  edge,  but  not  in 
contact,  with  the  interstices  filled  in  with  concrete,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  0,  would  be  equally  good. 

The  value  of  a  good  road,  and  the  importance  of  keeping 
it  in  good  condition  in  districts  where  the  road-traffic  is 
large,  cannot  well  be  overstated.  It  may  be  remarked,  by 
way  of  comparison,  that  if  50  horses  are  just  sufficient  to 
conduct  a  given  traffic  upon  a  given  length  of  a  very  dry 
and  smooth  broken-stone  road,  it  will  require  71  horses  to 
conduct  the  same  traffic  upon  an  equal  length  of  the  same 
road  in  a  moist  and  dusty  condition  ;  112  horses  if  the  road 
be  covered  with  ruts  and  mud ;  192  horses  if  it  be  covered 
with  deep  ruts  and  thick  mud:  while  upon  the  same  length 
of  solid  earthen  causeway  covered  with  gravel  14  inches 
thick  240  horses  would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  same 
work.  In  France  two  methods  of  maintaining  broken- 
stone  roads  are  practised.  The  first  method  is  one  of 
minute  daily  repairs,  by  which  the  road-covering  is  pre- 
served at  a  constant  thickness  by  filling  in  the  ruts  and 
depressions  as  fast  as  they  begin  to  appear,  and  thus  syste- 
matically restoring  fresh  material  in  the  place  of  that  re- 
moved as  dust  or  mud  by  sweeping  and  scraping.  This 
method  is  applicable  to  roads  upon  which  the  average 
daily  traffic  does  not  exceed  COO  tons  upon  a  road-covering 
18  to  20  feet  wide.  The  other  method  is  one  of  partial  re- 
pairs, accompanied  by  periodical  additions  of  fresh  ma- 
terial, by  which  the  diminished  thickness  of  the  covering 
is  restored  at  stated  intervals,  applicable  to  roads  upon 
which  the  daily  traffic  exceeds  600  tons  on  a  road  18  to  20 
feet  wide.  In  practice,  this  method  consists  in  allowing 
the  broken  stone  to  wear  down  gradually  and  evenly,  limit- 


ing the  repairs  to  a  preservation  of  the  unity  of  surface  by 
filling  in  holes  and  ruts  until  the  depth  of  the  road-metal 
is  reduced  to  4  or  5  inches,  when  a  thorough  repair  is  made 
to  the  extent  of  restoring  the  original  thickness,  by  layers 
of  new  material  suitably  compacted  by  rolling  and  by 
traffic.  The  wear  of  road-material  is  not  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  tonnage  passing  over  it,  but,  other  conditions  remain- 
ing the  same,  it  augments  more  rapidly  than  the  tonnage. 

A  street-pavement  ought  to  be  smooth  and  hard  in  order 
to  give  a  secure  foothold  for  animals ;  not  become  slippery 
from  use:  be  as  noiseless  and  as  free  from  dust  and  mud 
as  possible ;  be  easily  and  cheaply  cleansed;  and  be  of  such 
material  and  construction  that  it  can  be  readily  taken  up 
and  relaid  in  places  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Economy 
of  maintenance  also  requires  that  the  material  at  the  sur- 
face shall  be  durable.  A  good  foundation  is  as  necessary 
for  the  stability  of  a  pavement  as  for  that  of  any  other 
structure,  and  a  street-surface  which  satisfies  all  the  fore- 
going conditions  will  inevitably  fail  as  a  pavement  if  it 
rests  upon  a  yielding  foundation.  The  following  are  among 
suitable  foundations — viz.  (1)  hydraulic  concrete  G  to  S 
inches  thick  ;  rubble-stones  set  on  edge,  but  not  in  contact, 
with  the  voids  filled  in  with  concrete,  as  shown  in  Fig.  G; 
(2)  rubble-stones  set  in  contact  on  edge,  as  in  Figs.  4  and 
5 ;  cobble-stones  firmly  set  in  a  form  of  sand  or  gravel,  as 
for  a  cobble-stone  pavement;  small  rubble-stones  of  ran- 
dom sixes  in  a  well-compacted  bed  7  to  8  inches  thick  ;  or 
a  layer  of  broken  stone  of  about  the  same  thickness  laid 
as  for  a  broken-stone  road.  A  form  of  compacted  sand  or 
gravel  is  the  foundation  in  most  common  use  for  all  pave- 
ments except  those  of  asphalt  applied  in  a  continuous 
sheet,  and  it  answers  tolerably  well  when  it  is  not  over  5  or 
6  inches  deep,  is  underlaid  by  firm  soil,  and  cannot  escape 
laterally.  Hoad-surfaces  of  broken  stone  or  gravel,  al- 
though they  give  a  secure  foothold  for  animals,  are  com- 
paratively noiseless,  and  are  well  adapted  to  park-drives 
and  suburban  streets,  require  such  constant  supervision  to 
arrest  the  formation  of  ruts,  and  arc  so  infested  with  either 
dust  or  mud,  as  to  render  them  entirely  unsuitable  for 
thickly-settled  districts  in  cities  or  largo  towns. 

The  best  stone  pavement  is  one  of  rectangular  blocks 
set  in  contact  on  their  longest  edges,  in  lines  across  the 
street,  and  resting  on  a  foundation  of  concrete,  or  rubble- 
stone  filled  in  with  concrete.  The  blocks  should  be  34  to 
44  inches  broad,  measured  along  the  street ;  9  to  12  or  even 
lo  inches  long,  measured  across  the  street;  and  8  to  10 
inches  in  vertical  depth.  The  Belgian  pavement,  of  which 
the  form  of  the  blocks  more  nearly  resembles  a  cube  vary- 
ing from  5  to  7  inches  on  each  side,  is  but  little  inferior 
to  the  one  last  named  if  the  foundation  be  equally  good. 
When  the  blocks,  whether  rectangular  or  cubical,  rest  on  a 
sand  foundation,  they  should  all  be  equal  in  bed-area,  to 

Erevent  as  far  as  possible  unequal  settlement  from  the 
lows  of  passing  vehicles.  The  layer  of  cobble-stones  in 
common  use  for  street-coverings  scarcely  deserves  the  name 
of  pavement.  It  is  noisy,  rough,  difficult  to  clean,  severe 
upon  animals  and  vehicles,  and  unpleasant  to  travel  over, 
while  an  animal  cannot  draw  upon  it  when  in  its  best  con- 
dition more  than  one-third  his  ordinary  load  upon  a  good 
surface  of  stone  blocks. 

The  most  valuable  wooden  pavement  is  composed  of 
rectangular  blocks  set  on  their  longest  edges  close  together 
in  courses  across  the  street,  with  an  open  joint  about  £ 
inch  wide  between  the  courses.  The  blocks  are  3  to  4 
inches  wide,  8  to  14  inches  long,  and  6  to  8  inches  deep, 
and  they  should  rest  on  a  well-compacted  bed  of  sand  or  a 
layer  of  boards.  Wood-blocks  would  soon  be  destroyed 
by  crushing  if  set  upon  a  rigid,  inelastic  foundation.  Tho 
wood  should  be  crcosotcd  to  prevent  early  decay.  The 
open  joints  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of  prepared  coal-tar 
and  gravel.  Many  of  the  details  of  construction  are  cov- 
ered by  patents,  but  a  combination  of  the  best  features  of 
them  all  will  not  produce  a  durable  pavement. 

A  good  asphalt  pavement  requires  a  solid  foundation, 
preferably  cither  the  first  or  second  of  those  mentioned 
above.  The  asphalt  covering  may  be  the  natural  asphalt 
rock  derived  from  the  Jurassic  region  on  the  confines  of 
Switzerland,  or  it  may  be  composed  of  asphaltic  cement 
suitably  prepared  by  refining  natural  bitumen,  to  which  is 
added  a  calcareous  powder  to  take  the  place  of  the  amor- 
phous carbonate  of  lime  contained  in  the  natural  asphalt 
rock.  It  is  usually  applied  upon  the  foundation  in  a  con- 
tinuous sheet  2  to  3  inches  thick,  although  it  may  be  used 
in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  block  prepared  under  heavy 
pressure.  Its  application  in  this  form  is  of  quite  recent 
date,  and  its  value  not  yet  well  established.  No  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  of  laying  these  pavements  can  be  given 
here,  but  it  should  be  mentioned  that  a  capital  distinction 
must  be  made  between  pavements  of  genuine  asphalt. 
properly  prepared,  and  all  those  patented  imitations  of  or 
substitutes  for  it  composed  of  wood-tar,  coal-tar,  pitch, 
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resin,  etc.,  mixed  with  either  fund,  gravel,  ashes,  seori;c, 
sulphur,  litne,  etc.,  or  with  two  or  more  ur  all  of  them. 

are  until   for  carriage  way  pavements. 
The  advantages  of  a  good  monolithic  asphalt  pavement 
arc — (I)  that  it  produces  no  dust,  and  then-ton-  IP.  mud; 
(2)  it  is  comparatively  noiseles-:  (3)   it    does  not  absorb  , 
and  retain  nixiou.-  liquids  ;    (  !  i  it  i-  i  in  perinea  Me  [o  moi-t  - 
lire,  and  neither  emits  nor  allows  the  emiuloa  jEron  the 

il   (if   unwholesome    aud    poisonous   \apor-;    (..I    it    fe- 

iln  -i •-  the  t 'MVI-  uf  traction,  and  eon>ei|uently  the  wear  and 
tear  upon   animals   and   vehicle*,  to  a  minimum  :  an! 
although  furnishing  a  somewhat  h-s-  Mean  tuoihold  I'm 

animals   lh;in    hlocks   'it'    stone    or   W-00'l,    it    does     nut     become 

polished  and  slippery  from  continued  wear.  It  is  adapted 
to  all  .-liven  not  sleeper  than  I  in  1^  or  .ill.  except  perhaps 
those  that  are  thickly  erowde  1  with  heavy  loads  and  are 
kept  constantly  wet  from  urine,  and  where  the  vehicles  are 
subjected  In  the  iii  •  >m  enience  of  frequent  and  sudden 
halts,  starts,  nnd  sharp  turns.  In  other  hc-aline-.  where 
there  is  more  room  or  the  traffic  is  lighter,  or  when;  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  ple:isnre-dri\  ing,  and  especially  when-  the 
streets  arc  lined  with  residences  on  either  side,  the  many 
a<h  antages  of  a  good  asphalt  pavement,  its  cleanliness,  its 
noi  -eles-iic--.  an d  its  imperv  iousuess  to  noxious  (In 
important.  t'e:itures  in  which  it  stands  unrivalled — should 
Dot  bo  lost  sight  of. 

The  comparative  merits  of  wood,  stone,  and  monolithic 
asphalt  pa\einents  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  linrnliilittf. — -Stone  possesses  the  longest  life,  and  Wood 

very  much  the  shortest,  while  asphalt  lies  between  the  two, 
and  very  near  to  the  stone.  Unless  the  stone  be  of  excel- 
lent quality  for  paving  purposes,  it  takes  the  second  place, 
and  asphalt  the  first. 

2.  Firnt  Ctmt. — -At  present  prices  a  good  asphalt  pave-  ' 
ment  on  a  concrete  foundation  can  be  laid  for  $3.50  per  [ 
square  yard,  with  311  per  cent,  profit  to  contractor.     This 
somewhat  exceeds  the  first  cost  of  a  wooden  pavement,  but 
is  less  by  at  least  $1  per  square  yard  than  one  of  stone  set 
on  a  concrete  foundation.     In  economy  of  first  cost  wood,  I 
therefore,  stands  first,  asphalt  second,  and  stone  third. 

;;.  i'',<r  »f'  M'u'ntuKiitre  and  Repair. — Under  this  head 
the  life  or  endurance  of  the  pavement  must  bo  considered, 
and  the  total  expense  must  cover  a  period  representing 
that  endurance,  and  leave  the  pavement  as  good  as  new 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  order  of  merit  will  bo — -first 
stone,  second  asphalt,  and  third  wood,  and  the  stone  must 
be  both  hard  and  tough  in  order  to  maintain  the  first  place. 

4.  t'arility  »f   Clmming.— Mud  and  dust  adhere  more 
tenaciously  to  wood  than  to  stone,   especially   after  the 
fibres  of  the  former  begin  to  crush  and  abrade.     They  are  j 
also  more  easily  removed,  by  either  sweeping  or  washing, 
from  a  continuous  surface  than  from  one  traversed  by  nu- 
merous joints.     The  order  of  merit  under  this  head  will 
therefore  be  asphalt  first,  stone  second,  and  wood  third. 

5.  t'nm -i  nil  in •> .    -The  ;isph;tlt  pavement  is  the  most  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye,  and  is  the  smoothest  and  cleanest  of  the 
three.     Stone  is  the  most  noisy  of  all  pavements.     The 
noise  produced  by  wood  is  a  constant  rumble — that  by  as- 
phalt an  incessant  clicking  of  the  horses'  feet,  with  very 
little  noise  from  the  carriage-wheels:   while  stone  gives 
out  a  deafening  din  from  feet  and  vehicle  combined.     If 
the  surface  be  clean,  the  difference  in  slipperiness  between 
wood,  stone  that  does  not  polish,  and  asphalt  is  not  great, 
although  enough  to  place  asphalt  last,  while  a  horse  falls 
more  frequently  and  recovers  himself  less  often  and  less 
easily  upon   it  than   upon  the  others.     Mud  will  render 
either  of  the  pavements  slippery,  but  asphalt  the  most  so, 
although  it  is  not  slippery  when  dry  or  if  free  from   mud 
when  wet.     As  usually  kept  up,  a  slight  rain  adds  to  the 
slipperiness  of  each,  with  this  difference,  that  upon  asphalt 
and  stone  this  state  beirins  with  the  rain,  while  the  worst 
condition  of  the  wood  ensues  later  and  lasts  longer.    With 
regard,  therefore,  to  the  safety  of  the  animals  and  the  con- 
venienec  and  comfort  of  those  using  the  street,  as  well  as 
those  living  upon  it,  the  weight  of  opinion  places  asphalt 
lirst.   wood   second,  and   stone  third  for  all  except  very 
crowded  business-streets,  in  which  case  stone  rises  to  the 
first  place  and  asphalt  sinks  to  the  third. 

G.  Hygienic  Conndwatioiu. — Among  the  hygienic  objec- 
tions to  stone  are  its  constant  noise  and  din  and  its  open 
joints,  which  collect  and  retain  the  surface-liquids  and 
throw  oil'  noxious  vapors  and  lilthy  dust.  In  populous 
towns  there  is  scarcely  a  moment  of  silence,  night  or  day. 
The  writings  of  eminent  medical  practitioners  are  full  of 
te-tiiiioiiv  to  the  pernieious  influence  of  street  noise  upon 
the  health  of  tho  population,  particularly  upon  invalids 
and  pei-sons  with  sensitive  nerves.  The  noisome  and  nox- 
ious exhalations  emanating  from  ftccal  and  other  putrcs- 
cent  matter  collected  and  held  in  the  joints  of  block  pave- 
ments, whether  of  wood  or  stone,  constitute  another  sani- 
tary objection  to  their  use  in  populous  towns.  The  joints 


i iprisc,  after  enlargement  by  wear,  fully  one-third  the 

entire   area    uf   the   carriage  way.  anil   under   the   average 

care  the    surface  of   tilth  cxpn-ed  to    evaporation    

fourths  of  ti.  -eel.     This  ton]  organic  mat 

ter,  composed  largely  of  urine  and  the  excrement  of  dif- 
ferent  animals,    is   held  in   the  joints,   ruts,   and   gutters, 

where    it    underg put  M -la> -I  i\  '•  fermentation    in   warm, 

damp  weather,  and  becomes  the  fruitful  source  of  noxious 
effluvium,  or  it  float-  in  the  atmosphere  and  pen.  i  Mil 
dwellings  in  the  form  of  unwholesome  dust,  irritating  to 
the  evt--  and  poisi.n.,11*  to  the  organs  of  respiration.     : 
objections  apply  in  common  lo  wood  and  stone.     There  aro 
peculiar  to  woo  I  alone  arising  from  its  rapid  decay, 
its  porosity,  and  the  spongy  and  absorbent    character  '-,,11 
ferred   upon   it  by  crushing  and  wear.      .M.  Fonssajri  i  vc--, 

nillclit    profi  Il  lie    at    Molltpcllier,    I'l 

Bays:  "The  hygicni.-t  cannot  Inok  favorably  upon  a  sheet 
eo\  ering  consisting  of  a   porous    substance   capable  of  ab- 
sorbing organic  matter.  I                     >^n  decompo-ilion  giv- 
ing rise  to  noxious  miasma,  which,  proc ling  from  so  largo 

a  surface,  cannot  be  regarded  as  insignificant.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  city  with  a  damp  climate  paved  entirely  with 
wood  would  become  a  city  of  mat -It  fevers.  .  .  .  The  ab- 
sence of  dust,  the  abatement  of  noise,  the  omission  of  joints 
— permit  t  in  i:  a  complete  impermeability,  and  thus  pic 
ing  the  putrid  infection  of  the  subsoil — arc  among  the  pre 
ciou-  benefits  realized  by  asphalt  -treds."  Upon  hygii  nic 
grounds,  therefore,  asphalt  conspicuously  stands  first,  stone 
second,  and  wood  third  in  order  of  merit. 

It  will  bo  inferred  from  tho  foregoing  that  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  pavement  for  any  given  locality  a  judicious 
balancing  of  characteristic  merits  is  generally  necessary. 
The  most  suitable  pavement  for  the  busiest  streets  of  a 
city,  where  the  traffic  is  dense,  heavy,  and  crowded,  is  one 
of  rectangular  stone  blocks  set  on  a  concrete  foundation, 
while  for  streets  of  ample  width,  or  those  largely  devoted 
to  light  traffic  or  pleasure-driving,  or  lined  on  either  side. 
with  residences,  asphalt  is  the  best  for  all  grades  not  steeper 
than  1  in  48  or  50. 

Objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  concrete  foundation 
that  it  is  difficult  to  take  up  in  order  to  reach  tho  gas  and 
water  pipes.  This  is  true  only  in  tho  sense  that  good  work 
is  not  easily  taken  to  pieces.  The  fact  is,  that  such  a  foun- 
dation affords  a  thorough  protection  to  the  pipes  against 
frost,  and  were  it  otherwise  they  should,  of  course,  be  laid 
deeper.  A  concrete  foundation  when  torn  up  or  deranged 
from  any  cause  can  readily  be  restored  to  its  former  con- 
dition, and  the  surface-covering  rolaid  upon  it  with  all  its 
original  smoothness,  firmness,  and  stability — conditions 
which  do  not  obtain  with  any  kind  of  pavement  laid  upon 
a  form  of  sand  or  gravel.  (See  Prof.  Gillispio  on  Itmidt 
and  Railroads  ;  Gen.  Gillmorc  on  Itoads,  Streets,  and  1'uri 
ments  ;  Prof.  Mahun,  Ciril  A'm//N'-oo;i./  and  Cotutfuoting 
and  Repairing  Common  Jioadi,  in  Weale's  series.) 

Q.  A.  GII.I.MOIU:. 

Ronne,  county  of  E.  Tennessee,  intersected  by  Holston 
and  Clinch  rivers,  which  here  unite  to  form  tho  Tennessee, 
bounded  W.  by  a  spur  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains  and 
traversed  by  East  Tennessee  Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  11., 
is  largely  devoted  to  stock-raising,  produces  Indian  corn, 
sorghum-molasses,  wool,  and  butter,  and  has  several  tan- 
neries and  wool-carding  establishments.  Cap.  Kingston. 
Area,  about  600  sq.  m.  P.  15,622. 

Roane,  county  of  the  western  part  of  West  Virginia, 
on  Pocotaligo  River,  is  mountainous  and  abounds  in  iron 
and  coal.  Chief  staples,  Indian  corn,  hay,  flax,  tobacco, 
sorghum-molasses,  wool,  and  butter,  and  raises  consider- 
able numbers  of  sheep  and  swine.  Cap.  Spcncor.  Area, 
450  sq.  m.  P.  7232. 

Roane,  tp.,  Lafayette  Co.,  Ark.     P.  1150. 

Ilonnne',  town  of  France,  department  of  Loire,  on  the 
Loire,  which  here  becomes  navigable  and  is  crossed  by  an 
elegant  bridge.  It  is  a  handsome  town,  with  large  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  muslins,  jewelry,  and  paper,  and  con- 
siderable importance  as  an  intermediate  station  of  tho 
traffic  between  Southern  and  Northern  France.  P.  20,037. 

1C  11:1  niikr ',  a  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Dan  and 
Staunton  rivers  at  Clarkesvillc,  Va.  It  (tows  250  miles  in 
an  E.  S.  E.  course,  and  finally  flows  into  Albcmarlc  Sound 
near  Plymouth,  N.  C.  It  is  a  tidal  stream  to  Halifax  Falls, 
N.  C.,  75  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  navigable  75  miles  far- 
ther to  Weldon  by  steamboats,  and  throughout  its  course 
by  bateaux.  Its  valley  is  picturesque  and  fertile. 

Roanoke,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia,  intersected  by 
Staunton  River,  and  lying  across  tho  "  Valley  of  Virginia" 
from  tho  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  has  an 
extremely  fertile  soil,  and  is  crossed  by  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  division  of  Atlantic  Mississippi  and  Ohio  R.  R. 
Chief  staples,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  butter.  Cap.  Salem. 
Area,  200  sq.  m.  P.  9350. 
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Roanoke,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Ala.    P.  1750. 

Roauoke,  tp.,  Randolph  co.,  Ark.     P.  1614. 

Roanoke,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Woodford  co.,  III.,  on  Chicago 
Pckin  and  South-western  R.  R.  P.  998. 

Roanoke,  p.-v.,  Jackson  tp.,  Huntington  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Wabash  River,  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  and  Toledo  Wa- 
bash  and  Western  H.  R.  P.  627. 

Roanoke,  p.-v.,  Howard  co.,  Mo.     P.  220. 

Roanoke,  tp.,  Northampton  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1778. 

Roanoke,  tp.,  Charlotte  co.,  Va.     P.  4830. 

Roanoke,  tp.,  Halifax  co.,  Va.     P.  6182. 

Roanoke  College,  a  Lutheran  educational  institu- 
tion located  at  Salem,  Roanoke  co.,  Va.,  chartered  as  a 
college  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia  in  1853,  and  was  the 
only  one  within  the  bounds  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
that  kept  up  its  regular  sessions  during  the  civil  war.  Up 
to  1868  its  graduates  were  few  in  .number,  but  have  in- 
creased to  133  in  1875,  in  which  year  there  were  167  students 
and  9  instructors.  More  than  half  its  graduates  have  en- 
tered the  Christian  ministry.  The  curriculum  of  studies 
is  extensive  and  peculiar.  It  is  peculiar  (1st)  in  the  em- 
bodiment of  Christianity  in  the  course,  the  connection  of 
religion  and  the  sciences  in  the  departments  of  ethnology, 
geology,  natural  theology,  and  the  evidences  of  Christian- 
ity:  (2d)  it  is  peculiar  in  the  extension  of  the  department 
of  metaphysics :  Haven's  Mctttnl  PhiloHoplnf,  lliokok's 
Ptycholagy,  and  Morell's  History  of  Philompky,  together 
with  Mahan's  Logic,  are  thoroughly  studied  as  textbooks, 
and  written  examinations  conducted  upon  them.  A  nor- 
mal department  has  lately  been  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  college,  in  which  scientific  lectures  are  delivered 
upon  the  art  of  teaching.  The  college  library  has  9000 
vols.,  many  costly  and  scarce  books,  and  has  a  cabinet  of 
11.000  specimens  of  minerals,  with  apparatus  and  facili- 
ties for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  The  location  of 
the  institution  is  upon  the  line  of  the  Atlantic  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  R.  R.,  in  a  most  picturesque  and  fertile  val- 
ley of  Upper  Roanoke  River.  The  climate  of  the  locality 
is  remarkable  for  mildness  and  salubrity.  From  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Roanoke  Valley,  eheapneu  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  college.  D.  F.  BITTI.K. 

Roar'ing  [Ang.-Sax.  rtin'an],  in  the  horse,  is  the  noise 
made  by  some  horses  while  drawing  in  the  breath,  especi- 
ally while  travelling  fast.  It  is  a  sign  of  unsoundness.  It 
depends  upon  a  kind  of  wasting  disease  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  and  is  incurable.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
best  of  horses,  like  the  great  Eclipse,  have  been  confirmed 
roarers.  In  England  tracheotomy  and  the  continued  use 
of  the  tracheotomy-tube  have  been  successfully  employed 
for  its  relief. 

Roaring  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Columbia  co.,  Pa.  P.  486. 

Roaring  River,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Barry  co.,  Mo.    P.  667. 

Roaring  Spring,  p.-v.,  Trigg  co.,  Ky.     P.  120. 

Roark',  tp.,  Gasconade  co.,  Mo.     P.  3033. 

Roasting.  See  METALLURGY,  by  PROP.  J.  A.  CHURCH, 
E.  M. 

Roast'ing  [D.  roosten]  of  meats  should  be  at  first  rapid, 
so  as  to  seal  up  the  albuminous  juices  in  a  rather  strong 
crust;  and  the  dredging  on  of  flour  is  useful  as  entirely 
completing  this  crust.  After  this  is  formed  the  cooking 
process  should  bo  more  slow.  Baking  is  a  more  econom- 
ical form  of  roasting,  but  there  is  a  decided  impairment  of 
the  flavor. 

Robb,  tp.,  Posey  oo.,  Ind.     P.  1781. 

Robbery  [0.  Fr.  roberie].  At  the  common  law  robbery 
is  the  felonious  taking  of  money  or  good?  from  the  person 
of  another,  or  in  his  presence  and  against  his  will,  by  vio- 
lence or  by  putting  him  in  fear.  It  is  distinguished  from 
mere  larceny  from  the  person  by  the  indispensable  ingre- 
dients of  either  violence  used  against  the  person  robbed, 
or  such  threats,  gestures,  or  other  accompanying  acts  and 
circumstances  as  will  naturally  put  a  reasonable  man  in 
fear  of  his  life,  or  of  bodily  injury,  or  of  loss  or  destruction 
of  his  property;  and  this  violence  or  intimidation  must 
precede  or  be  simultaneous  with  the  act  of  taking.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  money  or  goods  should  be  actually 
taken  by  the  robber ;  if,  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  pro- 
duced by  his  threats  or  by  a  sufficient  show  of  force,  the 
person  surrenders  up  the  property  to  the  one  thus  unlaw- 
fully demanding  it,  the  offence  is  committed.  In  the  U.  8. 
the  several  States  have  generally  legislated  in  respect  of 
this  and  other  crimes,  and  have  defined  it  in  precise  statu- 
tory terms,  sometimes  separating  it  into  degrees,  but  they 
have  all  preserved  the  essential  elements  of  a  taking  from 
the  person  or  in  his  presence,  with  violence  or  by  means 
of  fear  aroused  in  his  mind  through  threats  or  other  species 
of  intimidation.  The  following  instances  are  given  as  il- 


lustrations of  this  legislation.  In  New  York  and  some 
other  States  it  is  enacted  that  the  felonious  taking  the  por- 
sonal  property  of  another  from  his  person  or  in  his  pres- 
ence and  against  his  will,  by  violence  to  his  person  or  by 
putting  such  person  in  fear  of  some  immediate  injury  to 
his  person,  shall  constitute  robbery  in  the  first  degree; 
while  the  felonious  taking  the  personal  property  of  another 
in  his  presence  or  from  his  person,  which  shall  have  been 
delivered  or  suffered  to  be  taken  through  fear  of  some 
injury  to  his  person  or  property,  or  to  the  person  of 
any  relative  or  member  of  his  family,  threatened  to 
be  inflicted  at  some  different  time — which  fear  shall 
have  been  produced  by  the  threats  of  the  person  so  re- 
ceiving or  taking  such  property — shall  constitute  rob- 
bery in  the  second  degree.  The  punishment  imposed 
for  the  first  degree  as  thus  described  is  imprisonment  in 
the  State  prison  for  a  term  not  less  than  ten  years,  and 
for  the  second  degree  a  like  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  ten  years.  The  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Vermont,  and  Iowa  also  make  a  dis- 
tinction unknown  to  the  common  law  with  two  grades  of 
the  crime,  and  provide  (1)  that  if  any  person  shall  assault 
another,  and  shall  feloniously  rob,  steal,  and  take  from  his 
person  any  money  or  other  property,  such  robber  being 
armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  with  intent  if  resisted  to 
kill  or  maim  the  person  robbed,  or  if  being  so  armed  he 
shall  wound  or  strike  the  person  robbed,  he  shall  be  pun- 
ished, in  Massachusetts  and  in  Maine,  by  imprisonment 
for  life,  in  Michigan  for  life  or  any  number  of  years,  in 
Wisconsin  for  not  more  than  ten  nor  less  than  three  years, 
in  Vermont  for  not  more  than  twenty  years,  and  in  Iowa 
for  not  more  than  twenty  nor  less  than  ten  years;  and  (2) 
if  any  person  shall  by  force  and  violence,  or  by  assault  or 
putting  in  fear,  feloniously  rob,  steal,  and  take  from  the 
person  of  another  any  money  or  other  property,  such  rob- 
ber not  being  armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon,  his  punish- 
ment shall  be,  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Maine,  imprison- 
ment for  life  or  for  any  term  of  years,  in  Michigan  for  not 
more  than  fifteen  years,  in  Wisconsin  for  not  more  than 
three  years  nor  less  than  one  year,  in  Vermont  for  not 
more  than  ten  years,  in  Iowa  for  not  more  than  ten  nor 
less  than  two  years.  In  several  other  States  a  statutory 
distinction  is  also  made,  and  two  grades  of  the  offence  are 
created,  depending  upon  the  use  of  actual  force  and  vio- 
lence by  the  robber,  or  the  use  of  mere  threats  and  intim- 
idation without  violence,  the  punishment  being  apportioned 
to  the  degrees,  and  always  consisting  of  imprisonment  in 
the  State  prison  or  penitentiary,  although  the  period  of 
such  confinement  vaiics  in  different  States  from  that  for 
life  down  through  the  decreasing  terms  of  twenty,  fifteen, 
ten.  seven,  five,  four,  three,  and  two  years,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances even  one  year.  In  all  these  statutes,  even  when 
degrees  are  established,  the  essential  elements  which  en- 
tered into  the  notion  of  the  crime  at  the  common  law,  as 
described  above,  are  plainly  preserved.  Property  must  be 
taken  of  some  value,  which  might  be  the  subject  of  larceny. 
The  taking  must  be  from  the  peaceable  possession  of  the 
individual  robbed,  but  if  the  goods  are  taken  from  his  im- 
mediate presence  and  under  his  eye  they  are  regarded  as 
abstracted  from  his  person.  The  taking,  however,  may  bo 
constructive,  for  if  tne  one  robbed  is  induced  to  surrender 
his  property  by  his  own  manual  act  through  fear,  the  law 
declares  this  a  taking.  There  must  also  be  actual  violence, 
or  a  reasonable  putting  in  fear  before  or  at  the  time  of  the 
taking.  In  respect  of  what  shall  constitute  a  sufficient  vio- 
lence, the  courts  have  refined  and  drawn  very  nice  dis- 
tinctions between  acts  which  are  robbery  and  those  which 
only  amount  to  larceny  from  the  person.  Finally,  the 
fear,  which  is  the  alternative  of  violence,  may  bo  either 
of  injury  to  the  owner's  own  person  or  to  the  person  of  his 
wife  or  child,  or  of  injury  to  his  property ;  and  a  few  spe- 
cial cases  have  held  that  a  fear  of  injury  to  his  character 
is  sufficient  when  a  prosecution  for  some  peculiarly  heinous 
or  abominable  crime  was  threatened  by  the  robber. 

JOHN  NORTON  POMEROY. 

Rob'bins  (AsHUR),LL.D.,b.at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  in 
1757;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1782  ;  was  tutor  in  Rhode 
Island  College  (now  Brown  University)  1783-90;  became 
a  lawyer  at  Newport,  where  he  attained  high  professional 
distinction  ;  served  in  the  State  legislature  1818-25  ;  was 
U.  S.  district  attorney  1812,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1825-39. 
D.  at  Newport  Feb.  25,  1845. 

Robbing  (CHANDLER),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Feb. 
14,  1810;  graduated  at  Harvard  1829,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  Second  church  (Unitarian)  at  Boston  1833,  which 
position  he  has  since  retained.  Author  of  many  addresses, 
sermons,  and  occasional  publications,  of  a  ffinlory  of  the 
Second  Church  (1852),  of  memoirs  of  Maria  E.  Clapp  (1858) 
and  William  Appleton  (1863),  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Proceeding!  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of 
which  he  is  an  active  member. 
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Robbing  (RiiVAl.t,  I).  !>.,  I),  at  Wet llerslield.  Conn..  Out 
21.  I7X-S;  graduated  at  \  :t\f  College  I  SIM)  :  was  ordained 
(June  -i'.  IslUt  pastor  nf  tlic  Congregational  church  at 
Kensington  puiabi  Merlin,  Conn. .and  tilled  tluit  post  until 
June  'Jo.  ix'.'.i.  H.  at  Berlin  -Mar.  I'll.  IM;I.  Author  "f 
The  It'-"-/./  lii'i.l.iif  <l .  ot*  a  popular  manual  for  schools  en- 
titled Uiitlni,-*  ./  .'t,ic/,  „(  innl  Mi-fln-it  II;, I,,,-,/  i  I -;;'.)),  of  a 
//,./  lean  W*«nrti»»  (18$7),  Intended  ui  a  sup- 

plement to  tin'  work  -if  Chambers  on  English  literature,  of 
brief  biographies  of  th«'  poet-  I'creiva!  and  !!raiuerd  pre- 
lixi'd  to  editions  of  their  writings,  of  many  published  scr- 
m  'tis  and  contributions  to  the  theological  reviews. 

Kolihiiis   (TnoMAsi,  H.  II..  h.  at    Norfolk,  Conn..  Aug. 
11,1777;  flrradmted  ftt  Yftto  College  !7'.>i>:  was  pa-tor  ol' a 
C»i].'n"_';ilional  church  at  East  Windsor  lsll'J-1'7,  at  Strat 
fonl  ls::i>  SI,  »nd  at  BoohMtw,  Mam.,  1833-42)  altorwanl 

resided  at  Ilartfonl.  Conn.;    was  m ('  tin;  founders  of  the 

Connecticut  Historical  Society,  and  its  secretary  ami  libra- 
rian from  IM  I.  ami  bequeathed  to  it  his  valuable  library. 
D.  at  Colebrook,  Conn.,  Sept.  1:1,  I  s.ili.  Author  of  a  ''.//- 
turi/  Si'i-iiinn  preached  at  Danbiiry,  Conn.,  Jan.  1,  ISOl.nnd 
other  publisDed  scnnons,  «('  An  IIi*tn,'ir<il  1  /.  „•  nf  (/!>•  rir*t 
J'ftuiti'i'*  "/  A'-  >r  Kiti/iitiiil  I  1 1  art  fonl,  1815),  and  of  :i  I'/'  a  »/' 
nil  Religion*  ( 1 82 1 '),  and  editor  of  Tytler's  Element*  of  Qen- 
ernl  /Itit»rif,  revised  and  rontinuC'i  to  1S10  (1820). 

liuli  hins  Plantation,  tp.,  Washington™., Me.  P.  4. 

Rob'binston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Mo.,  on 
St.  Croix  River.  I'.  H-'il. 

Rob'binsville,  p.-v.  and  cap.,  Graham  co.,  N.  C. 

Rob'ert  II.,surnaincdTHK  DKVIL,  succeeded  his  brother 
as  duke  of  Normandy  in  1U°7.  llo  humiliated  his  \ . 
ami  kept  order  in  his  realm  ;  conquered  districts  from  his 
neighbors  and  regulated  his  frontiers;  supported  Count 
Baldwin  IV.  of  Flanders  against  his  sons:  King  Henry  I. 
of  France  against  his  mother  :  his  nephews,  Alfred  and 
K  tward  of  England,  against  Canute  of  Denmark ;  and  was 
the  very  image  of  medieval  energy,  audacity,  unscrupu- 
lousncss,  and  cruelty  (henco  his  surname).  From  the 
height  of  his  success  he  suddenly  fell  into  melancholy, 
lie  rep-aired  to  Home  with  a  magnificent  retinue;  thence 
be  went  next  year  to  Constantinople  with  a  more  modest 
train:  and  from  Constantinople  he  journeyed  on  foot  to 
Jerusalem.  At  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ho  found  consolation, 
but  on  his  return  d.  suddenly  at  Nic'ea  July  1.',  I  o:;;>.  His 
only  child,  borno  to  him  by  a  mistro:  s.  was  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  succeeded  him.  Tho  text  of  the  famous 
opera  by  Meyerbeer,  Hubert  If  ltint>[>-,  is  based  on  a  ro- 
mance of  1  19(1,  and  has  very  little  to  do  with  history. 

Robert  I.,  king  of  Scotland.     See  BRUCE  (ROBERT). 

Robert  II.,  king  of  Scotland,  founder  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  b.  in  Scotland  Mar.  2,  1316,  son  of  Lord  Walter 
Stewart  by  Marjory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce;  succeeded 
his  father  in  !:!'..'<)  as  seventh  high  steward  of  Scotland 
(whence  the  family  suniatiu1):  distinguished  himself  at 
the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  (1333);  became  joint  regent 
with  the  earl  of  Murray  1334,  and  sole  regent  1338-41, 
during  the  minority  and  absence  in  Franco  of  his  nephew, 
King  David  II.;  was  again  regent  with  the  earl  of  March 
from  the  capture  of  the  king  at  the  battle  of  Nevill's  Cross, 
Oct.,  1348-57;  opposed  a  successful  resistance  to  the  pro- 
ject of  imposing  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  upon  Scotland 
as  king,  and  renewed  his  oath  of  fealty  to  David  II.  1363; 
was  imprisoned  1363-69;  declared  king  after  the  death  of 
David,  Feb.,  1371;  was  crowned  at  Scone  Mar.  26,  1371; 
conducted  two  wars  with  Richard  II.  of  England,  in  the 
second  of  which  took  place  the  successful  forays  of  Rich- 
ard II.  and  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  into  Scotland,  and  of  the 
"doughty  Douglas"  into  England,  and  his  victory  and 
death  at  Otterburn  (or  Chevy  Chase)  July  21,  1388;  suf- 
fered much  from  the  disorders  of  his  turbulent  barons  and 
the  border  wars  with  England.  D.  at  Dundonald  Castle 
May  13,  1390. 

Robert  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  son  of  Robert  II.  by 
his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Mure  of  Rowallan,  b.  in  Scotland 
about  1340;  was  first  known  as  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Car- 
rick  ;  succeeded  to  the  throne  May  13,  131MI ;  was  crowned 
at  Scone  Aug.  II,  1390;  renewed  the  war  with  England 
131)9  ;  was  an  imbecile  ruler,  and  left  the  administration  in 
the  hands  of  his  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  brother, 
Robert  Stuart,  earl  of  Mcntcith.  by  whom  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  David,  duke  of  Kothsay,  was  imprisoned  and 
starved  to  death  in  Falkland  Castle  1402  (see  Scott's  Fair 
Mnid  of  Perth) ;  suffered  the  invasion  of  Henry  IV.  of 
England  1400,  and  the  terrible  defeat  of  Homildon  Hill 
1  Hi-  :  sent  his  surviving  son.  Prince  James,  to  France  for 
safety  against  the  designs  of  Menteith,  and  became  the 
victim  of  incurable  melancholy  on  learning  the  impris- 
onment of  his  son  by  the  English,  May,  1405.  D.  at  Roth- 
say,  liute,  Apr.  4,  1406. 
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Robert'   (Lot-is   LI.OI-OI.MI,  b.  at    La   t'haux  dr  Fond-, 
near  N  cut'cliatel,  Svvit/crlulid.  May  1::,  I7'.H:    went  to  Paris 
iu  Ixlil  to  learn  engraving  under  (tirardet:   studied  paint 
ing  under   I>a\id:   went  in  Isl*  to  Italy;  attracted 
attention  in  ISL"_'  by  his  AV.r/i'./i'/.m  /„//>, -.T/a.o-.,, •.  and  sub- 
sequently  by  other  representation-   id'    Italian    lit'.-— 77ic 
/;. ../„,•/,  I-:; l  .  Flu  Flikmun  o/ ike  Adriatic  (19U),  tta., 
and  committed  suicide  in  V' nice  Mar.  20.  ls:i5. 

Robert'-Fleury'  (.IOSKIMI  XK-OI.AS),  b.  at  Cologne 
\UL,'.  *,  I7'.C:  studied  painting  in  Paris  under  (iiiodet. 
Oros,  and  Horace  Vrrnct;  travelled  in  Italy:  began  to 
exhibit  in  ISL'I:  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris  in  l^.'i.'i.  and  director  of  the  French 
Academy  in  Home  in  IMi.'i,  whence  lie  returned  in  l^*ii>. 

Ilia  most  celebrated  pictures  are  I  '/»•  \- •.',(•  </.  In  St.  //'(/- 
thi'tnii'l  .  1  ::.:  .  iu  thu  Luxembourg;  /,' A'.i'/ /•  •'<  '''<,,  ,'„  ,1 
7W.  (1837),  In  VerwlllMj  I'/,,,,-/.*  V.  in  Yutte  (1857). 

Robert  Guiscard.     See  Hi  ISI-AIID. 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  probably  a  monk  of  Glou- 
cester Abbey,  supposed  to  have  IK  cu  born  early  in  tlio 
reign  of  Henry  III.,  but  nothing  whatever  is  known  of 
his  per.-onal  hi.-tory  except  that  he  was  living  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Evesham  (li'ii.".  i.  He  was  author  of  a 
metrical  chronicle  of  England  from  the  time  of  the  fab- 
ulous Brutus  to  his  own  time,,  ebiclly  ba-e  1  upon  (icoll'rey 
of  Muninouth.  It  extends  to  10,000  lines,  and  is  laluablu 
as  one  of  the  earlie  t  specimens  of  the  Kngli-h  language 
when  assuming  its  final  form.  It  was  printed  by  Thomas 
Uearne  (1724),  reprinted  1x10. 

Rob'erts,  tp.,  .Marshall  co.,  111.,  on  Illinois  River  and 
Lacon  branch  of  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.  P.  883. 

Roberts,  tp.,  Beaufort  co.,  K.  C.     P.  1771. 

Roberts  (BENJAMIN  S.),  b.  (it  Manchester,  Vt.,  in  1811  j 
graduated  at  the  I'.  S.  Military  Academy  in  lx:;."»;  served 
in  the  army  till  1839;  civil  engineer  lx:;'.i-l2:  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  practised  IXi:i  In:  served  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  brcvetted  lieutenant-colonel;  on  frontier  duty  IMs  i;|  ; 
served  during  the  civil  war  iu  various  capacities,  and  was 
brevcttcd  brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  and  major-general 
U.  S.  V.  D.  Jan.  29,  1875. 

Roberts  (DAVID),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Stockbridge,  near  Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland,  Oct.  24,  1796 ;  was  in  early  life  a  house- 
painter,  afterward  a  scene-painter  for  the  London  thea- 
atres;  visited  Spain  IM'.L'  .'i.'!,  painting  many  pictures, 
from,  which  he  prepared  a  lithographic  collection  of  /'/<•- 
tui'e*que  Skelehet  in  tipain  (1837):  travelled  in  the  East 
1838-39;  published  a  splendid  series  of  drawings  under 
the  title,  The  Ilttly  L<tud,  .s//*-/o,  l<lmn:«i,  A /•»/><«,  I'.i^i^t, 
am!  Xuljtii  (4  vols.  folio,  1842-48),  and  became  an  acad- 
emician 18tl.  D.  at  London  Xov.  25,  [Sill.  He  left  in 
his  studio  73  oil-paintings  and  800  water-color  pieces,  the 
sale  of  which  realized  a  sum  of  $80,001).  His  Life  was 
written  by  James  Ballantine  (1866). 

Roberts  (ELLIS  H.),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,Sept.  30, 
1827 ;  learned  the  printing  trade  ;  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege 1850;  became  in  1851  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Utica  Morning  Herald,  an  influential  newspaper  of  Whig, 
and  subsequently  of  Republican  principles :  was  a  member 
of  the  Presidential  conventions  of  1864,  1868,  and  1876,  of 
the  State  legislature  1867,  and  of  Congress  1871-75. 

Roberts  (GEOHGE  C.  M.),  b.  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June 
29,  1806;  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Maryland  1826  ;  was  soon 
afterward  offered  the  chair  of  obstetrics  in  one  of  the  col- 
leges of  Philadelphia,  and  accepted  the  same  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Baltimore  ;  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  a  zealous  Meth- 
odist minister.  D.  in  1868  or  1869.  PAI  i.  F.  EVE. 

Roberts  (GEORGE  WASHINGTON),  b.  in  Chester  co.,  Pa., 
Oct.  2,  1833;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1857;  became  a 
lawyer  in  Chicago,  111.;  entered  the  Union  army  as  major 
of  the  42d  Illinois  Vols. ;  distinguished  himself  by  spiking 
Confederate  guns  on  Island  No.  10,  also  at  the  battle  of 
Farmington  and  at  the  siege  of  Corinth  ;  became  colonel 
1862;  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  Army  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  was  killed  while  heading  a  successful  bayonet- 
charge  of  his  own  regiment  Dec.  31,  1862. 

Roberts  (ROBERT  RICHFORD),  D.  D.,  b.  in  Frederick  co., 
Md.,  Aug.  2,  1776;  emigrated  with  his  father's  family  in 
1785  to  Ligonier  Valley,  Western  Pennsylvania,  then  the 
frontier  of  that  State,  where  he  was  found  "in  the  woods" 
by  the  earliest  Methodist  itinerants,  "a  stalwart  youth  in 
hunting-shirt  of  tow  linen,  buckskin  breeches,  and  moccasin 
shoes."  They  supplied  him  with  Methodist  books,  licensed 
him  to  "exhort "in  1800,  and  to  preach  in  1802.  In  the 
latter  year  he  joined  the  Baltimore  conference,  which  then 
stretched  over  the  Alleghanics.  He  soon  became  pre-emi- 
nent by  his  natural  talents  and  studious  habits.  After 
itinerating  in  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  some 
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years,  ho  was  appointed  to  important  churches  in  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  etc.,  and  in  1S1G  was  elected  bishop, 
He  immediately  removed  his  family  to  his  old  log  cabin 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  to  Indiana,  then 
"  the  far  West/*  where  with  his  own  hands  he  built  another 
cabin  as  his  "episcopal  palace,"  made  his  rude  furniture 
from  the  forest  wood  with  such  tools  as  he  had  carried  in 
his  emigrant  wagon,  and  ate  his  first  meal  in  it  of  roast 
potatoes  only.  Ills  subsequent  history  is  interwoven  with 
that  of  his  whole  Church.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of 
its  most  powerful  preachers  and  most  judicious  adminis- 
trators, influential  alike  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States 
— a  man  of  noble  presence,  of  considerable  self-culture,  of 
great  native  talents  and  characteristics,  and  of  admirable 
Christian  simplicity  and  charity.  Ho  did  much  for  West- 
ern missions,  and  the  Indians  called  him  "the  grandfather 
of  all  the  missionaries."  D.  in  Lawrence  co.,  Ind.,  Mar. 
26,  1843,  mourned  by  his  denomination  throughout  tho 
nation.  ABEL  STEVENS. 

Rob'ertson,  county  of  N.  E.  Kentucky,  between 
Shannon  Creek  and  Licking  River,  has  a  mountainous 
surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  tobacco, 
and  butter.  Cap.  Mount  Olivet.  Area,  175  sq.  m.  P.  5399. 

Robertson,  county  of  N.  Tennessee,  adjoining  Ken- 
tucky, watered  by  Sulphur  and  Terrapin  creeks  and  other 
affluents  of  Cumberland  River,  traversed  by  Kdgcficld  and 
Kentucky  division  of  St.  Louis  and  South-eastern  II.  R., 
is  mountainous,  and  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  cattle- 
raising.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  sweet 
potatoes,  wool,  and  butter.  There  are  several  flouring  and 
saw  mills  and  distilleries.  Cap.  Springfield.  Area,  490 
sq.  m.  P.  16,166. 

Robertson,  county  of  Central  Texas,  between  Nav- 
asota  and  Brazos  rivers,  intersected  by  Little  Brazos 
Kiver,  and  traversed  by  International  and  Great  Northern 
II.  R-,  whose  two  lines  meet  at  Hearnc  in  this  county,  con- 
stituting it  an  important  railroad  centre  ;  has  a  broken  sur- 
face, partly  forest  and  partly  prairie,  with  rich  bottom-lands 
along  the  streams.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Cap.  Calvert.  Area,  500  sq.  in.  P.  9990. 

Rob'ertson,  tp.,  Madison  co.,  Va.     P.  2280. 

Robertson  (CHARLES  FRANKLIN),  S.  T.  I).,  b.  in  New 
York  City  Mar.  2,  1835;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1  N.V.I. 
at  the  (icneral  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  1862;  took  orders  in  that  Church  ;  offici- 
ated as  rector  of  several  churches,  and  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Missouri  Oct.  25,  1868. 

Robertson  (FELIX),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
Jan.  17,  1780,  being  the  first  male  child  born  in  that  city; 
studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  graduated  in  1806.  Returning  home,  ho  soon  obtained 
an  extensive  practice,  which  was  retained  for  more  than 
forty  years,  when  ill-health  and  declining  days  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  it.  Dr.  Robertson  was  twice  mayor  of 
tho  city  of  his  nativity,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Tennes- 
see, and  long  tho  presiding  officer  of  tho  trustees  of  tho 
University  of  Nashville.  Between  himself  and  Gen.  Jack- 
son there  existed  a  cordial  intimacy.  D.  at  Nashville  Sept. 
10,  1885.  PAUL  F.  EVE. 

Robertson  (FuEnEnicK  WILLIAM),  b.  in  London  Feb. 
3,  1816  ;  abandoned  the  plan  he  had  formed  of  entering  the 
army  ;  entered  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  1837,  and  gradu- 
ated 1840;  was  settled  in  Winchester  1840-42,  in  Chelten- 
ham 1842-47,  in  Oxford  1847,  going  that  year  to  Brighton, 
whore  he  d.  Aug.  15,  1853.  Of  his  works,  there  have  been 
published — -SVrwoM*  preached  at  Trinity  Cttujtef,  jli-i</hr<>n 
(five  series,  1855-64),  Lcctnrt's  rtinl.  Addresses  on  Litft-m-tf 
and  Social  Topics  (1858),  and  Expository  Lecture*  nn  Si. 
J'anl's  KjiiHtJi-s  to  the  Corinthian*  ( 1859).  (  See  his  Life  and 
Letters,  edited  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke  (2  vols.,  1865).) 

R.  I>.  lIircncocK. 

Robertson  (GEORGE),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Mercer  co.,  Ky., 
Nov.  18,  1790  ;  studied  at  Transylvania  College  and  at 
Finley's  Classical  School  at  Lancaster;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  1809;  member  of  Congress  1817-21;  Speaker  of 
State  legislature  1823  and  1825-27;  secretary  of  state 
1828;  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  1828;  chief-justice  of 
Kentucky  1829-43,  and  professor  of  law  in  Transylvania 
University  twenty-three  years.  He  published  a  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  of  Hun.  John  Boyle  (Frankfort,  1838),  and  many 
of  his  speeches,  addresses,  and  other  writings  were  collected 
by  him  in  a  Scrap-book  on  Law  mid  J'o/i/ics,  Men  and 
Times  (1856).  Judge  Robertson  declined  the  governorship 
of  Arkansas  and  the  missions  to  Colombia  and  Peru.  D. 
May  17,  1874. 

Robertson  (JASIES),  b.  in  Fifcshire,  Scotland,  about 
1725;  served  as  deputy  quartermaster-general  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  Louisbourg  and  Ticonderoga  1758-59 ;  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  55th  regiment;  ex- 
changed into  the  16th;  was  stationed  at  New  York  1763- 


75,  becoming  colonel  1772;  went  to  Boston  July,  1775; 
was  appointed  major-general  Jan.  1,  1776;  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island ;  went  to  England 
1777 ;  returned  with  a  commission  as  royal  governor  of 
New  York  1779;  took  the  oath  of  office  Mar.  23,  1780;  ex- 
erted himself  with  Gen.  Greene  to  procure  the  exchange 
of  Major  Andr6  ;  became  lieutenant-general  Nov.  20, 1782  ; 
returned  to  England  Apr.,  1783;  and  d.  Mar.  4,  1788. 

Robertson  (JAMES),  b.  in  Brunswick  co.,  Va.,  Juno 
28, 1742  ;  settled  at  Watauga,  Tenn.,  1769 ;  was  the  founder 
of  the  settlements  on  Cumberland  River;  became  briga- 
dier-general and  commander  of  the  Tennessee  militia 
1790,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  was  U.S.  agent 
to  the  Chickasaw  Indians.  D.  at  the  Chickasaw  Agency, 
Tenn.,  Sept.  1,  1814.  A  volume  on  his  Life  and  Tima 
was  published  by  A.  W.  Putnam  (1859),  and  constitutes  a 
history  of  the  settlement  of  Middle  Tennessee. 

Robertson  (JAMES  CRAGIE),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  in  1813  ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1834;  became  vicar  of  Bckesbourne,  Kent,  1846, 
canon  of  Canterbury  1859,  and  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  King's  College,  London,  1864.  Author  of  a  Hii- 
torif  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  Apostolic  Aye  to  the 
Reformation  (new  cd.,  8  vols.,  1874-75),  of  a  biography  of 
Bcckct  (1859),  and  of  various  other  treatises  on  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  antiquities. 

Robertson  (J.  P.),  b.  Dec.  4,  1840,  in  Pennsylvania; 
graduated  at  Naval  Academy  in  1861;  became  lieutenant 
in  1862,  lieutenant-commander  in  1866,  commander  in 
1875 ;  served  in  the  Wabash  at  bombardment  of  Forts 
Hatteras  and  Clarke  in  1861,  and  at  the  battle  of  Port 
Royal,  Nov.  7,  1861,  "and  by  his  efficient  service  did 
honor  to  the  Naval  School."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Robertson  (THOMAS  WILLIAM),  b.  in  England  in  1829; 
became  an  actor  in  a  travelling  company  of  which  his 
father  was  manager  ;  produced  a  play,  A  Niyht'a  Adventure, 
in  1851 ;  settled  at  London  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture 1860,  and  wrote  several  very  successful  dramas — Dui-id 
(rarrick,  Socictt/.  Ours,  Caite,  Plat/,  School,  M.  P.,  and  War. 
D.  at  London  in  Feb.,  1871. 

Robertson  (WILLIAM),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Borthwick,  near 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Sept.  19,  1721;  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  1741  ;  became  a  minister  of  tho 
Scottish  Church  at  Gladsmuir  1743;  became  principal  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  minister  of  Greyfriars 
church  1762,  and  was  appointed  historiographer  of  Scot- 
land 1704.  D.  at  Grange  House,  Edinburgh,  June  11, 1793. 
Author  of  a  History  of  Soothuid  tluritt'i  the  Jteigns  of  Man/ 
and  James  VI.  (2  vols.,  1759),  History  of  the  lleign  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  (3  vols.,  1769),  a  History  of  America 
(2  vols.,  1777),  and  an  Historical  Disquisition  concerning 
the  Knoirlrd'je  ir/nch  the  Ancients  had  of  India  (1791).  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime  and  long  afterward  his  name  was  ranked 
with  those  of  Gibbon  and  Hume,  and  his  complete  Work* 
have  been  often  reprinted,  but  are  now  little  read.  His 
Life  was  written  by  Dugald  Stewart  (1801),  and  by  Lord 
Brougham,  who  was  a  family  connection. 

Rob'eson,  county  of  Southern  North  Carolina,  ad- 
joining South  Carolina,  watered  by  Little  Pedee  and  Lum- 
ber rivers  and  their  tributaries,  and  traversed  by  Carolina 
Central  R.  II.,  has  a  generally  level  surface,  and  a  fertile 
soil,  with  extensive  pine  forests.  Staples,  Indian  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  rice,  cotton,  wool,  honey,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine.  There  are  15  establishments  for  the  production  of 
tar  and  turpentine.  Cap,  Lumberton.  Area,  780  sq.  m. 
P.  16,262. 

Robeson,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.  P.  2458. 
Robeson  (GEORGE  M.),  b.  in  Warren  co.,  N.  J.,  in 
1827;  graduated  at  Princeton  College  1847  ;  studied  law  ; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  1850;  practised  with  success  at 
Newark  for  several  years,  and  afterward  at  Camdcn,  where 
he  became  in  1859  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county  ; 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  by  the  governor  of  New 
Jersey  early  in  1861 ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  State  volunteers ;  served  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  ;  was  attorney-general  of  New  Jersey  from  1867 
to  June  22,  1869,  when  ho  resigned  to  accept  the  position 
of  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  cabinet  of  Pres.  Grant,  a  post 
which  he  held  during  the  latter's  administration. 

Rob'eson  (  HENRY  B.),  b.  Aug.  5, 1842,  in  Connecticut ; 
graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  I860  ;  became  master 
in  1860,  lieutenant  in  1862,  lieutenant-commander  in  1866, 
a  commander  in  1874;  served  in  the  New  Ironsides  in  her 
many  fights  with  Fort  Sumter,  and  in  tho  Colorado  during 
both  tho  Fort  Fisher  fights,  commanding  the  boats  of  the 
former  in  the  capture  of  the  outer  end  of  Morris  Island, 
and  the  detachment  of  seamen  sent  from  the  Colorado  to 
engage  in  the  naval  assault  on  Fort  Fisher.  Highly  com- 
mended in  official  reports.  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 
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Robespierre'  (MAXIMII.IKN  JOSEPH  Fii.ixnus  Isi- 
DOHF.  ),  b.  at  Arras  May  6,  1758.  Ilia  father,  who  was  a 
law\er  In  poor  dronnut&noM,  abandoned  the  family  and 

went  to  the  I".  S.  His  mother  "lied  early,  :ini|  the  four 
children,  of  whom  Maximilicn  was  the  eldc-t.  wore  edu- 
cated by  tile  grandfather  in  decent  but  hard  and  hopeless 
poverty.  M;i\imilirn  distinguished  himself  at  the  college 
of  Arras,  so  that  tin-  l.i-liop  sent  him  to  the  college  of  Louis 
le  Grand  at  Paris,  whcro  ho  went  through  the  prelimi- 
nary course  with  groat  honor.  He  then  studied  law,  still 
living  in  deep  poverty,  and  thus  early  oontraotod  those, 
regular,  almost  abstemious  habits  which  were  all  that  he 
h:nl  nf  a  character,  and  imbibed  that  abstract  sympathy 
for  people  whoso  lot  is  resignation,  which  was  all  that  ho 
had  of  a  heart.  After  finis-bin;,'  bis  studies  ho  returned  to 
his  native  city  and  began  to  practise  law.  lie  wrote 
verses,  and  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Arras. 
He  was  passionately  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  the  ago, 
especially  to  its  murals,  which  were  nothing  but  philan- 
thropy, anil  be  succeeded  in  making  a  sort  of  sensation 
by  putting  its  doctrines  into  cheap  practice.  Ho  was  also 
a  smart  lawyer,  and  made  a  good  living.  Rut  now,  as 
afterward,  ho  was  slow  in  making  an  impression,  though 
it  must  bo  added  that  the  impression  ho  made  was  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  because  it  referred  not  to  his  talents,  which 
were  not  great,  but  to  his  character,  which  was  "  incor- 
ruptible:" and  it  became  singularly  powerful,  because  ho 
confided  in  it  himself  and  used  it.  Ho  was  a  theorist. 
But  his  theory  was  not  a  brilliant  speculation,  still  less  a 
fanciful  dream  :  it  was  a  conviction,  and  it  put  him  to 
work.  This  peculiarity  explains  at  once  the  cold-bloodcd- 
nosa  with  which  he  employed  terror  and  cruelty  as  the 
means  of  carrying  out  his  plans,  and  the  sentimental  yearn- 
ing after  peace  from  which  those  plans  sprung ;  tho  match- 
less audacity  and  energy  with  which  ho  strove  toward 
the  realization  of  his  ideas,  and  the  singular  hesitation 
and  exhaustion  which  overcame  him  the  moment  he  and 
his  theory  became  victorious.  In  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, to  which  ho  was  returned  by  Artois,  Kobcspierro  did 
not  play  any  very  conspicuous  part.  It  was  outside  the 
assembly  ho  first  mado  himself  noticed  as  a  successful 
popular  speaker  and  energetic  revolutionary  leader.  In 
the  Jneobiii  Club  bc>  soon  acquired  a  predominant  influ- 
ence by  his  radicalism,  fanaticism,  and  "incorruptible" 
character,  and  he  grow  in  importance  with  the  club.  Mi- 
rabeau  noticed  him,  and  after  the  death  of  that  most  pow- 
erful parliamentary  leader  he  began  to  make  himself  felt 
even  in  tho  assembly.  Some  time  before  its  dissolution,  in 
May,  1791,  he  proposed  that  no  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  should  be  eligible  to  the  first  Legislative  Assem- 
bly;  and  for  this,  deeree,  which  was  not  carried  without 
some  opposition  in  the  assembly,  but  which  was  received 
by  the  nation  with  great  enthusiasm  on  account  of  the  no- 
ble disinterestedness  of  which  it  bore  witness,  Robespierre 
was  greatly  applauded.  Ho  did  not  lose  anything  by  it 
himself,  lio\ve\  er.  It  prevented  him  from  being  elected  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  it  did  not  prevent  him  from 
being  the  head  of  tho  Jacobin  Club,  and  by  composing  tho 
Legislative  Assembly  merely  of  political  novices  it  weak- 
ened this  body  to  such  a  degree  as  to  deliver  it  up  wholly 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  club.  At  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, Oct.,  1791,  he  made  a  visit  to  Arras,  and  was  received 
by  his  constituents  with  military  parades,  illuminations, 
fireworks,  ami  banquets,  from  which  he  returned  to  his 
work  in  tho  club.  What  part  Robespierre  really  took  in 
the  insurrections  of  June  20  and  Aug.  12,  and  in  the  Sep- 
tember massacres  of  1792,  is  doubtful,  but  from  his  en- 
trance into  the  National  Convention  (Sept.  21,  1792),  to 
which  he  was  returned  by  tho  city  of  Paris,  and  in  which 
he  took  his  seat  as  the  head  of  the  radical  party,  the  so- 
called  Mountain,  his  career  was  unmistakable.  It  was  he 
who  brought  first  the  king,  then  tho  Girondists,  then  the 
opponents  of  the  radical  party,  Camillo  Dcsraoulins  and 
Danton,  and  at  last  his  own  tools,  HC-bert  and  Chaumette, 
to  the  scaffold.  Against  the  king  he  argued  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  one  of  legal  procedure,  but  of  public  safety, 
as  Louis  Capet  was  not  simply  a  criminal,  but  an  en- 
throned king,  and  tho  members  of  the  Convention  were 
not  judges,  but  statesmen.  By  this  sophistry  fell  the 
.king's  head  Jan.  2:1.  17'.r,.  Oct.  24,  1793,  tho  trial  of 
the  Girondists  before  tho  Revolutionary  Tribunal  began. 
They  were  accused  of  having  conspired  against  the  Re- 
public with  Louis  XVI.,  the  emigrants,  tho  duke  of  Or- 
leans. La  Fayettc,  and  Pitt.  The  accusation  was  utterly 
false,  but  at  a  time  of  convulsive  action  it  was  possible 
to  ascribe  any  kind  of  crime  to  people  like  tho  Girond- 
ists, whoso  principal  characteristic  was  that  they  could 
not  act  at  all:  and  it  is  probable  that  Robespierre,  al- 
though he  seems  to  have  felt  a  sort  of  envy  against  men 
like  Vergniaud,  Gcnsonne,  Koland.  and  Oondoreet,  actu- 
ally misunderstood  their  deliberations  and  hesitations, 


and  considered    their   conduct  as   traitorous.     Their   de 
fence  was   n  so  brilliant  and  impressive   that 

tho  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  of  which  Robespierre 
was  the  president,  felt  compelled  to  order  the  in, 
gation  stopped  and  tin-  -cntenec  given  without  any  fur- 
ther argument.  On  the  :il-t  followed  the  execution. 
Robespierre's  wrath  against  H6bort  is  very  charactcri-lic. 
No  doubt  he  was  afraid  of  him,  as  he  was  of  Danton.  Tho 
influence  which  Hebert  exercised  over  the  lower  cln--c  s 
was  enough  for  Robespierre  to  wisli  him  removed.  Hut 
there  was  something  more  in  tho  relation  between  tli--m. 
Ilebcrt  had  collided  with  Robespierre's  theory,  and  that 
was  probably  much  worse  than  to  collide  with  his  ambi- 
tion. At  the  instigation  of  Hubert  and  Chaumette  the 
bishop  of  Paris,  tialicl,  and  with  him  a  great  number  of 
priests,  solemnly  renounced  their  offices  Nov.  7.  17'.<:t,  and 
three  days  after,  tho  first  festival  of  Reason  was  held  with 
great  splendor  in  tho  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.  This  was 
more  than  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  Robespierre.  Ho 
was  a  strong  deist.  His  theory  was  based  on  deism,  and 
he  was  entirely  blind  as  soon  as  he  camo  outside  of  this 
philosophy.  Ilebcrt  was  accused  of  ultra-revo!utioni-m, 
and  guillotined  Mar.  22,  1791.  After  the  execution  of 
Danton  (Apr.  5,  1791),  Robespierre  actually  stood  alone, 
without  a  rival  or  adversary,  tho  dictator  of  France:  and 
now  came  the  grandest  moment  of  his  life.  On  Ma 
1794,  ho  made  tho  Convention  decree  that  faith  in  the  -MI 
preme  Being  was  a  law  for  the  French  people,  and  June  8 
he  ordered  a  groat  festival,  at  which  he  appeared  in  the 
Tuileries  and  on  tho  Field  of  Mars  with  an  immense  bou- 
quet in  his  hand  and  making  speeches  in  honor  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  In  view  of  this  scene  a  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous overpowered  the  terror  in  which  people  lived.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  it  was  that  turned  away  the  m 
from  Danton,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  ridiculous 
which  overtook  Robespierre,  People  began  to  laugh  at 
him,  and  soon  they  ceased  to  fear  him.  When  the  Con- 
vention were  made  aware  that  Mademoiselle  Catherine 
Tlioot  worshipped  him  as  Messiah  and  had  a  throne  con- 
secrated to  him,  people  did  not  feel  so  much  afraid  that 
he  would  overthrow  the  Republic  and  establish  a  de- 
ism. They  laughed,  and  in  this  laughter  hia  power  and 
his  prestige  were  dissolved. 

The  last  days  of  Robespierre  have  been  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Thiers,  Mignet,  Carlyle,  Lowes,  and  Hamcl,  and 
are  very  interesting  to  study.  The  same  proceedings  that 
he  had  employed  against  Danton  and  tho  Girondists  wore 
now  employed  against  himself.  He  was  accused,  and  not 
allowed  to  defend  himself.  The  decree  of  his  arrest  was 
carried  in  the  Convention  in  the  midst  of  a  complete  up- 
roar. Ho  howled  like  a  hyiena,  but  nobody  would  hear 
him.  After  being  arrested  he  was  rescued  by  his  friends, 
and  a  general  insurrection  was  proposed  in  order  to  save 
him.  But  he  had  lost  his  own  balance,  and  while  ho  hesi- 
tated the  Convention  acted.  He  was  guillotined  the  day 
after  his  arrest.  July  28,  1794.  CLEMENS  PETERSEN. 

Robideanx',  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Mo.     P.  677. 

Rob'in.  the  name  applied  in  England  to  several  well- 
known  singing  birds  of  the  family  Erythacinie,  and  im- 
properly given  in  the  U.  S.  to  a  species  of  thrush,  tho 
Tilt-tins  mit/ratoritis.  There  are  fifteen  genera  of  robins  in 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa,  most  of  them 
widely  spread,  resembling  each  other  in  their  chief  charac- 
teristic, the  short  tapering  bill,  curved  at  the  extremity 
and  partly  covered  with  bristles.  They  all  feed  on  worms, 
insects,  and  fruits,  generally  living  on  cultivated  grounds, 
and  having  but  slight  fear  of  man.  The  best-known  spe- 
cies is  the  robin  redbreast  (Erytharui  rvbeen/n),  whose 
song  is  familiar  to  every  English  country  household. 

Robin'  (CHARLES  PHILIPPE),  b.  at  Jassiron,  depart- 
ment of  Ain,  France,  June  4,  1821 ;  studied  medicine  at 
Paris :  was  appointed  professor  of  general  anatomy  in  1  M  7, 
of  histology  in  1862;  became  very  celebrated  for  hia  mi- 
croscopical researches  in  physiology.  His  principal  wri- 
tings are — Du  Mirroecnpe  et  (if*  Injections  dun*  lenr  ApjtH- 
cation  d  I*  Anatomic  et  d  la  Pathologic  (IS  Jill,  T<tl>t>  <<"  <• 
d' Anatomic  (1851),  Traitt  de  Chimie  analomique  et  physio- 
logique  (1853),  Histoire  naturelle  dcs  Veyetaltx  parasites 
(1853),  Anati'titi'-  nii'TnHropiqiie  (1868). 

Rob'in  Good'fcllow,  a  famous  personage  in  English 
folk-lore,  reputed  to  be  a  son  of  Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies, 
by  a  mortal  mother,  noted  for  his  roguish  tricks,  his  fond- 
ness for  disturbing  the  peace  of  families,  and  his  power  of 
assuming  various  shapes,  tho  "  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite  " 
whose  characteristics  are  fully  given  by  Shakspearo  in  a 
well-known  passage  of  A  J/j'</*"//i/...  <•  Xiyht's  Dream.  A 
popular  volume  entitled  The  Mnd  1'rnnks  and  Merry  Jests 
<>f  It'll/in  t/iiiitl/'elt'iir  appeared  in  1628,  and  was  reprinted 
by  the  Percy  Society  1811. 

Robin  Hood.    See  HOOD  (ROBIN). 
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Rob'ins  (BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Bath,  England,  in  1707; 
was  self-educated ;  obtained  an  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  mathematics,  which  he  taught  at  London,  and  on  which 
he  published  a  series  of  tracts  (2  vols.,  1761);  made  ex- 
periments on  the  resisting  force  of  the  air  to  projectiles, 
and  studied  fortification  in  Flanders ;  became  engineer-in- 
chicf  to  the  East  India  Company  1749;  fortified  Madras, 
and  d.  there  of  fever  July  29,  1751.  He  prepared  for  the 
press  in  the  name  of  Rev.  Richard  Walter,  chaplain  of  the 
Centurion,  the  narrative  of  Anson's  Voyage  around  the 
World  (1748),  and  was  author  of  New  Principles  of  Gun- 
nery (1742),  besides  other  scientific  writings. 

Rob'inson,  p.-v.  and  tp.,cap.  of  Crawford  Co.,  II].,  on 
Paris  and  Danville  R.  R.,  has  2  churches,  an  academy,  and 
a  fine  graded  school  (public),  2  newspapers,  and  a  banking- 
house.  P.  1851.  G.  W.  HAHTER,  ED.  "  ARGUS." 

Robinson,  tp.,  Posey  co.,  Ind.     P.  1683. 

Robinson,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ottawa  co.,  Mich.     P.  406. 

Robinson,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Mo.     P.  2419. 

Robinson,  tp., -Allegheny  co.,  Pa.,  on  Allegheny  River 
and  on  Pittsburg  and  Steubenville  R.  R.  P.  2275. 

Robinson,  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Pa.     P.  937. 

Robinson,  tp.,  Wise  co.,  Va.     P.  769. 

Robinson,  tp.,  Mason  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1145. 

Robinson  (BEVERLEY),  b.  in  Virginia  in  1723;  was  a 
major  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec  1759  ;  married  a  daughter  of 
Frederick  Phillipse,  thereby  coming  into  possession  of  im- 
mense tracts  of  land  on  the  Hudson  ;  was  opposed  to  the 
despotic  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  but  was  loyal 
to  the  government :  removed  into  New  York  City  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution;  recruited  and  commanded 
the  Loyal  American  regiment,  of  which  he  was  colonel : 
was  concerned  in  the  negotiations  preliminary  to  the 
treason  of  Arnold  (who  at  that  time  occupied  Robinson's 
country-seat);  lost  his  property  by  confiscation:  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  went  to  England,  and  d.  at  Thorn- 
bury  in  1792. — His  son  BEVERLEY,  a  graduate  of  Colum- 
bia College  1773;  settled  near  St.  John.  New  Brunswick; 
became  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British  army.  D.  at 
New  York  in  1816. 

Robinson  (EDWARD),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Southington, 
Conn.,  Apr.  10,  179t:  graduated  at  Hamilton  College  1816; 
was  tutor  there  1817-18,  when  he  married  Eliza,  youngest 
daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  missionary  to  the 
Oneidas,  who  died  the  year  following,  her  father  having 
died  some  years  before;  remained  in  Clinton,  engaged  in 
classical  studies,  till  the  autumn  of  1821,  when  he  went 
to  Andover,  Mass.,  to  publish  an  edition  of  eleven  books 
of  the  Iliad  (the  first  nine,  the  18th,  and  the  22d) ;  was 
instructor  in  Hebrew  in  Andover  Sominarv  under  Prof. 
Stuart,  whom  ho  assisted  in  preparing  the  2d  ed.  (1823) 
of  his  Hebrew  Grammar  from  1823-26,  publishing  mean- 
while (1825)  his  translation  of  Wahl's  Claris  J'/iifohn/ii-n 
Nori  Tcstatncnli  ;  studied  in  Europe,  mostlv  at  Halle  and 
Berlin,  1826-30:  in  1828  married  Therese  libertine  Luise 
von  Jacob,  daughter  of  a  distinguished  professor  at  Halle: 
returned  to  the  U.  S.,  and  was  professor  extraordinary  at 
Andover  1830-33;  broke  down  in  health,  and  resided  in 
llo-ton  1833-37,  and  in  1837  accepted  a  professorship  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  Citv,  which  he 
held  till  his  death,  Jan.  27,  1863.  In  1838,  and  a.gain  in 
is;?:.',  he  travelled  in  Palestine  with  the  learned  mission- 
ary Rev.  EH  Smith,  doing  more  for  biblical  geography 
than  any  other  one  man  that  has  ever  lived.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  ho  published  Taylor's  Calmtt 
(1832),  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Yountf  Persons  (1833),  Buttman's  Greek  Grammar  (1833 ; 
2d  ed.  1839;  3d  ed.  1851),  Gesenius's  Hebrew  Lexicon 
(1836;  5th  ed.  1854),  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  of  the 
New  Testament  (1836;  2d  ed.  1847),  Greek  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  (1845;  2d  ed.  1851),  English  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels (1846),  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  William  Robinson  (1859). 
He  also  wrote  much  for  reviews  and  newspapers.  In  1831 
he  founded  the  Biblical  Repository,  which  he  edited  for 
four  years,  and  in  1843  the  Bibliotkeea  Sacra,  for  which 
ho  continued  to  write  till  1855.  But  the  great  work  of  his 
life  was  the  Bil.Iical  Researches  (1841,  3  vols.;  compressed 
into  2,  and  a  3d  added  1856),  for  which  in  1842  he  received 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon- 
don. He  also  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  previously 
(1831)  conferred  by  Dartmouth  College,  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle  in  1842,  and  LL.D.  from  Yale  College  in 
1844.  His  Physical  Gcngmjihy  of  the  Holy  Land  was 
edited  by  Mrs.  Robinson  in  1864,  and  published  in  1865. 
The  original  manuscript  of  the  Researches  is  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  to  which  he 
gave  also  many  volumes.  What  remained  of  his  library 
was  purchased  after  his  death  for  Hamilton  College.  (See 


The  Life,  Writings,  and  Character  of  Edward  Robinson, 
by  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  with  Remarks  by  H.  B.  Smith  (New 
York,  1863).)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Robinson  (EZEKIEL  GILMAX),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Attleborough,  Mass.,  Mar.  23,  1815;  graduated  at  Brown 
University  1838,  at  Xewton  Theological  Seminary  1842; 
was  pastor  of  Baptist  churches  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  1842-45, 
and  at  Cincinnati,  0.,  1849-52  ;  was  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  theological  seminary  at  Covington,  Ky.,  1846-52; 
became  professor  of  biblical  theology  in  the  seminary  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1852,  and  president  of  that  institution 
1860,  remaining  until  1872,  when  he  was  chosen  president 
of  Brown  University,  a  position  which  he  still  holds  (1876). 
Author  of  various  discourses,  addresses,  and  review  arti- 
cles;  was  editor  of  the  Christian  Review  1859-64;  in  1864 
published  a  careful  revision  of  Ryland's  translation  of 
Xeander's  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Bible  (1866). 

Robinson  (Sir  FREDERICK  PHILLIPSE),  son  of  Col. 
Beverley,  b.  on  the  Phillipse  Manor,  N.  Y.,  in  Sept.,  1763; 
became  an  ensign  in  his  father's  Loyal  American  regi- 
ment Feb.,  1777 ;  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Stony  Point;  served  in  the  West  Indies,  and  with  great 
distinction  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  war.  rising 
to  be  general ;  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  Canada  1812  ;  participated  in  the  campaign  on 
Lake  Champlain  Sept.,  1814;  was  knighted  1*15,  and 
made  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  and  became  full  general 
1841.  D.  at  Brighton,  England,  Jan.  1,  1852. 

Robinson  (HENRY  CRABB),  F.  S.  A.,  b.  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  England,  May  13,  1775;  was  articled  to  a  law- 
yer at  Colchester,  and  afterward  at  London  ;  studied  seve- 
ral years  (1800-05)  at  Jena  and  other  German  universities, 
•where  he  acquired  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  modern 
German  literature  and  philosophy;  enjoyed  the  intimate 
friendship  of  Goethe,  Wieland,  Schiller,  the  Schlegels.  and 
other  eminent  poets ;  furnished  data  to  Madame  de  Staol 
for  her  work  on  Germany ;  was  correspondent  of  the  Times 
in  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peninsular  war,  1808-09; 
was  engaged  on  his  return  to  London  as  a  regular  writer 
for  that  journal ;  was  thus  introduced  to  the  acquaintance 
of  the  literary  circles  of  London ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
the  Middle  Temple  1813 ;  became  a  highly  successful  and 
prosperous  lawyer  on  the  Norfolk  circuit,  from  which  ho 
retired  with  a  fortune  1828,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  devoted  himself  to  society  and  literary  leisure,  being 
prominently  known  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Wordsworth, 
Blake.  Clarkson,  and  Flaxman,  as  he  was  also  of  Lamb, 
Coleridge,  Southey,  and  their  compeers.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Athemeum  Club,  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  University  College.  London,  and  of  the  Flaxman 
Gallery,  to  which  latter  institution  he  left  liberal  bequests. 
D.  unmarried  at  London  Feb.  5,  1867.  He  published  little, 
but  left  a  copious  Diary  and  Correspondence,  from  which 
very  entertaining  selections  were  published  in  1869. 

Robinson  (HORATIO  NELSON),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Hartwick, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  1.  1806;  received  an  ordinary  common-school 
duration  until  the  ago  of  sixteen,  when  his  mathematical 
talent  led  a  wealthy  gentleman  to  assist  him  in  entering 
Princeton  College;  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
U.  S.  navy  1825-35;  was  afterward  principal  of  acad- 
emies at  Canandaigua  and  Genesee  ;  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati 1841,  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1850,  and  to  Elbridge  1854, 
where  ho  d.  Jan.  19,  1807.  Author  of  Unirenity  Algebra, 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  and  other  mathematical 
textbooks  of  high  merit. 

Robinson  (.T.uirs  S.),  b.  near  Mansfield,  0.,  Oct.  14, 
1828;  enlisted  in  the  4th  Ohio  Vols.  June,  1861  ;  partici- 

Sated  in  the  Rich  Mountain  campaign :  became  major 
ct.,  1861,  lieutenant-colonel  Apr.,  1862,  colonel  Aug., 
1862:  served  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  under  Fremont; 
was  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  at  Chancellorsville, 
and  at  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  severely  wounded ;  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  Sherman's  Atlanta  campaign  and 
march  to  the  sea ;  became  brevet  brigadier-general  Dec. 
12,  1864,  full  brigadier-general  Jan.  12,  1865,  and  brevet 
major-general  Mar,  13,  1865. 

Robinson  (JOHN),  b.  in  England,  probably  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 1575;  entered  Cambridge  University  1592;  pursued 
his  studies  either  in  Emanuel  or  Corpus  Christ!  College, 
and  there  became  attached  to  Puritan  doctrines ;  took  pre- 
liminary orders  in  the  Church  of  England ;  obtained  a 
benefice  near  Great  Yarmouth,  Norfolk  ;  was  suspended 
by  the  bishop  for  non-conformity  in  ecclesiastical  cere- 
monials 1602 ;  gathered  an  Independent  congregation  at 
Norwich  ;  formally  separated  from  the  Church  of  England 
1604;  resigned  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge ;  became  as- 
sistant, and  soon  after  sole  pastor,  of  a  dissenting  congre- 
gation (1604)  gathered  at  Scrooby,  Nottinghamshire  (near 
the  borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire),  where  the 
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firewaters,  Bradford*.  an>t  Mortons  were  among  his  flock: 

sutVcrcd  a  persecution  "Inch  It'll  many  nf  lii--' 

tn  emigrate  with   him  tu  Amsterdam.    II. 'Hand.  IOO-:   ic 

moved  In  LcMlcn  HiO'.P:  gathered  there nici"u- church, 

Jtanlly  reinforffd  liy  arrhals  from  England  :   attended 

the    miucrsity,  of  which  he   afterward    became 
a  member:  lu'lilaiititaljlc  public  tli scu-si mi  with  the  Dutch 

prol'cs-i.r  Episcopins,  111''  s SHOT  nl'    \rminiiis.  upon  the 

I'aU  ini-tie  doctrine  ill'  frt't'-will,  Hil:!;  entered  itilu  thf 
plans  fur  colonization  in  New  EnL'hiTid  about  HUT:  was 
a.-ihc  in  pro mi i ling  tin-  negotiations,  through  Cnshman, 

Carver,  and  Ure\vster,  with  the  Plymouth  (' |niny  of cap- 

itali-t--:  di -missed  11  ]mrtiiiii  "I"  his  congregation  with  a 
ini'mio'ahlf  fan-well  sermon  on  their  embarkation  for 
America  .Inly  22,  1(520,  intending  tu  follow  them  thf  next 
vcnr,  but  before  the  negotiations  wcrt-  completed  hi-  tl.  at 
l.c\dcn  .Mar.  I.  lii'J. i.  He  was  buriril  in  St.  I'etcr's  church, 
thf  nifiiilifrs  nt'  the  university  ami  thf  ministers  of  the 
citv  attending  his  funeral.  The  reinainilfr  of  his  flmrrh 
emigrated  t«i  Ma --aclniM'tts  soon  afterward,  with  hi 
John  aiul  l-aac.  ttiroiiirh  whom  hi.s  Anifrican  dc-ci  nda  nt  - 
arc  numerous.  Hf  was  ucll  verged  in  the  killed 

deliater,  and  a  ready  writer.  Aiming  his  THiuif runs  con- 
troversial |mlilii'ationa  wore — A  Justification  <>/  >'.y.'i.'.i/i'..it 

(IfiHM.     <\i    Ili-li'liiilin     I'l'mnnlllinn    (1614),     A/i'ilnyin    Jlllta 

,i  tftaataria  (161  »o*  qf  tk* Doctriiit propouafad 

by  the  Synod  "f  l>m •<  \  1624),  Kmniyi  i,r  O/<».rriiM'..ii»,  /Urine 
or  .Vi.cn/  I  MVJSi,  .1  7V.  .if,'*.  ../'  tin-  A.M. ;/'i. /.i<»«  of  Itiiii-iiiiiy 
of  the  Mia  ini'-i-n  MI  ill'-  Okttrct  "/  /-.'«.//. no/  (Hill  1 1,  anil  .-In 
Apol»'jii  f<n-  l',/-t'i!n  t'ln->*1itttt8  no  lent  i-initunn  /i'..i.«./y  tftiin 
...,/./  ,•..//.  it  /;,-.... /..\rx  ..,•  Barromitt,  His  complete 
\\~iirk*.  with  a  memoir  In  Robert  \slitnn,  secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Inard.  appeared  in  London  and  Boston  in 
3  vols.,  1851.  Vol.  i.  also  contains  an  accmint  of  his 
American  descendants,  from  the  j>en  of  Pres.  William 
Allen  of  Northampton. 

Robinson  (Sir  Joiix  BKVEHLKY),  BAIIT.,  D.  0.  L.,  a 
relative  of  Col.  Bevcrley,  b.  at  lierthier,  Lower  Canada, 
July  2(1,  17'JI  ;  stnilie.l  law;  was  clerk  of  the  assembly 
isl  I  ;  alliirney  general  1812,  being  only  twenty-one  ycar^, 
of  age :  served  as  a  volunteer  under  (Jen.  Brock  at  De- 
troit;  was  solifiti>r-gciicr»l  1815-18;  again  att.. nicy-gen- 
eral lsi-<  -'.»:  wa-a|i|iointcd  chief-justice  of  Upper  Canada 
July  15,  1S29,  and  held  that  office  until  his  death  at  Toronto 
Jan.  110,  ISIili.  lie  was  created  a  baronet  1854  ;  was  eigh- 
teen years  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Upper  Canada, 
chancellor  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  and  author  of  sev- 
eral miscellaneous  publications  on  Canada. 

Robinson  (JOHN  CI.KV BLAND),  b.  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Apr.  Ill,  1S1 7;  entered  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  18H5,  but 
without  graduating  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  1838. 
In  1839,  however,  lie  accepted  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  5th 
Infantry,  and  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico  and  in  Florida 
against  the  Indians.  In  Sept.,  1801,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  1st  Michigan  Vols.,  and  in  May,  1802,  brig- 
ail  ier-gcncral  of  vo  I  nnt  eei  s,  serving  in  command  of  a  brigade 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  Virginia  peninsular 
campaign  of  1802,  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Chan- 
tilly,  and  Frflerii-k-liurg.  At  Gettysburg  and  in  the 
Richmond  campaign  of  1864  he  commanded  a  division 
with  great  bravery,  losing  a  leg  on  the  third  day  of  fight- 
ing in  the  latter  campaign,  at  Todd's  Tavern.  Brevet 
brigadier  and  major-general  for  gallantry.  In  1866  he 
attained  the  colonelcy  of  the  43d  Infantry,  and  in 
was  retired  from  active  service  on  the  full  rank  of  major- 
general.  In  1872  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Robinson  (KoitKitr),  b. at Swaff ham,  Norfolk,  England, 
Oct.,  1735;  studied  in  the  grammar  school  at  Seaming ;  was 
apprenticed  in  his  fifteenth  year  to  a  London  hair-dresser, 
who,  however,  gave  up  his  indenture  to  enable  him  to  pre- 
pare for  the  pulpit ;  commenced  preaching  as  a  I'alvinistic 
Methodist  1755;  soon  became  a  Baptist  and  formed  a  con- 
grcgalion  at  Cambridge,  eking  out  his  small  stipend  by 
gelling  corn  and  coals;  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
languages:  aci|uirfd  a  deservedly  high  reputation  for 
eloquence.  \\it.  goodness,  and  liberality  (being  the  Sydney 
Smith  of  the  time);  mailc  a  translation  of  Saurin's  A'ci-- 

mniin  (5  Vols.,  1775  M)i  published  -t  I'/til  /..r  tllf  Dirinih/ 
nfi.iir  l.i, nl  .Inn*  I'liriut  (1776),  popular  hymns  and  tracts, 
and  left  a  learned  Iliitu,-;/  .,/  liii^tlma ( 1790), posthumously 
published.  1>.  at  Birmingham  June  8.  17110.  He  was 
said  to  have  become  a  Socinian  ()'.  e.  Unitarian)  in  his 
later  years.  His  Life,  by  George  Dyer  (1796),  is  a  valu- 
able work. 

Rob'inson  (Soi.ON),  b.  near  Tolland,  Conn.,  in  1803; 
wrote  in  early  life  for  the  Alliruiif  <'nltii-nt<ir  :  was  for 
many  years  agricultural  editor  of  the  New  York  Ti-ilmni'  ; 
wrote  agricultural  articles  for  other  journals :  was  author 
of  a  popular  novel,  HotAjorn,  or  Life-Scenei  in  A'ew  York 


///,,,f,  50.1100   conies  eold),  //'."•    i"    I. in-,  or 

,  III, :.t,-,, i,, I  (18*0),  t'nrti  for  r'urinri; 
il»M  '"/.'•,  a  work  published  by  subscription  which  had 
an  immcnsf  circ nhilion.  and  Mi  ir',n~i-t<ii-  (isi',7).  About 
1^70  hi'  settled  on  a  farm  at  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Robin§on  (8tl  u:n,  1).  !>..  b.  at  Strabane,  about  10 

miles   S.    of   l.',n'l'.n<!ciT\  .    Ireland.    Nov.   26,    1816;   grad- 
uated at  Amhcl-t  Collfge  IM'.il;  studied  theology  at  Union 
Theological   Seminary,   Prince  Edward,  Ya.;    taught  two 
.  and  then  .-pent  part  of  a  year  (  |s|0|  at  Princeton. 
N.  .1.  :  was  settled  at  Kanawha  Saline-.  We-t  Va..  1  *  1 1    17. 
at  Frankfort,  Ky..   IM7-52.  at   Baltimore.  M.I..  1S52-56; 
lology  at    Danville,  Ky..  18.M. 

and  since   1~  ra  pa-tor  of  the  S. nd  I'pc-byte- 

rian  church  in  Louisville.  Ky.  In  1 -5L1  he  declined  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  offered  him  by  Centre  College,  Ky.  !!• 

published    Tin-    I'liiin-li   "/'   000    mi    VfMflf&l  /  <ht 

'/.,»,„/  L868)  and  Dinounet  •,/  I!,  <!• .,./,/.'..'.  ilsiiiii.  re- 
printed in  Edinburgh.  He  established  and  edited  in  Bal- 
timore the  I'n-iilii/ii-i -I'ul.  Critic  i  I  .-55-5(1),  and  in  Louisville 
The  TI-III-  I'nuliiili-riiiii.  suppressed  dnring  the  war.  and 
then  revived  umicr  the  name  of  Th,  I-'n,  f'lirimimi  I'mn- 
mniiin-iiltli  i  IM'il  -f,s).  He  has  also  put  forth  many  pamph- 
lets On  various  i--nc<  lictuein  NoltluTll  and  Smilllern 
Pre-b\terians.  In  is;:;  be  visited  Ei:ypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  and  since  his  return  has  preached  100  lit*, •"." 

,iiilfii'-h.  which  h:'\e  been  j.nblisbed  in  the  I',..- 
Journal  of  Louisville,  Ky.  R.  D.  llnm.  o, x. 

Robinson  (Tiir.ni.sK  AI.UKIITINK  L<u  isi:  vos  Jakob), 
daughter  of  Prof.  L.  II.  von  Jakob,  b.  at  Halle,  liennany, 
Jan.  26.  17'.I7  :  resided  with  her  father  in  Itussia  1MI7  16. 
.nig  aci|iiainted  with  the  Slavic  languages;  returned 
to  Halle  1SIO:  beeainc  known  as  a  poetess;  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  correspondence  of  Goethe,  the  Humboldts. 
Grimm,  Savigny,  and  Kilter:  translated  Scott's  ttlil  Mm-- 
tulitii  and  Black  t>ii;i>-/  into  German  (1822);  published 
/'M/./I.,  ilrniiiinl  Tiil<*  (1824),  under  the  tiom  tie  /./n.,..  "I 
"Talvi"  (the  initials  of  her  name),  and  .SWnVni  .V.<»7»  (2 
vols.,  1825-20);  married  Prof.  Edward  Robinson  1828; 
translated  John  Pickering's  essay  On  hillnx  I.iniijunijet 
into  German  (I1-::  I):  contributed  largely  to  the  HiliHi-nl 
KeponUory,  edited  by  her  husband,  in  which  periodical 
appeared  several  essays  constituting  an  Hint- 
of  the  Slavic  Litnguayet ;  resided  in  Germany  during  her 
husband's  exploration  of  Palestine;  published  there  her 
Characterittic*  of  the  J'i,jiii/:ir  >'..in/»  of  the  Otrmnn  Xallnu* 
(1840)  and  a  treatise  On  the  Authenticity  nf  the  I'oemi  of 
Oman  (1840);  wrote  in  New  York  two  email  works  on 
American  history  for  circulation  in  Germany,  and  several 
novels  which  were  translated  into  English  by  her  daughter. 
In  1850  appeared  her  chief  work  (in  English),  An  Jlinturl- 
cal  View  of  the  £IMI./III»'/.'*  inul  /.itirffture  of  the  .V/.n-.'c 
Nation*.  After  her  husband's  death  she  resided  at  Ham- 
burg, where  her  son  was  American  consul.  D.  at  Ham- 
burg Apr.  13,  1869.  A  posthumous  work  has  appeared 
under  the  title  Fifteen  Yean,  a  Picture  from  the  Latt 
Century. 

Robinson  (WILLIAM  E.),  b.  near  Cookstown,  co.  Ty- 
rone, Ireland,  May  6,  1814  ;  received  a  good  English  and 
classical  education  ;  came  to  the  U.  S.  1836;  studied  for  a 
time  at  Yale  College,  from  which  he  received  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  1841 ;  graduated  at  the  Yale  Law  School ;  was  a 
frequent  writer  upon  the  New  York  Herald  1838-41;  after- 
ward was  well-known  by  his  writings  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  over  the  signature  "  Richelieu  ;"  edited  a  weekly 

?aper.   The  People,  1848-49;  practised  law  in  New  York 
853-62;  travelled  in  Europe  1859;  was  appointed  TJ.  8. 
assessor  of  internal   revenue  1862.  and  sat  in   Congress 
1867-69.    Author  of  many  poems  published  in  newspapers, 
and  of  numerous  lectures  and  literary  addresses. 

Robinson  (WILLIAM  ?.),  b.  at  Concord,  Mass.,  Dec  7. 
1818;  was  editor  of  the  Lowell  Courier  1842-48,  of  the 
Boston  /'HI'/./  lIVn'i/  isl'.i,  afterward  of  the  I!* /m lili, -'in.  the 
I'liiiimrnneealth,  and  the  Teteijraph ;  represented  Lowell  in 
the  legislature  1852-53;  was  clerk  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  Massachusetts  1853,  and  clerk  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature  since  1862.  Under  the  wow  de  plume 
of  "  Warrington  "  he  was  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield  Republican  and  of  other  journals.  Author  of 
ff-arnngtm'i  Mu,,,<nl  (1875).  D.  Mar.  11,  1876. 

Robinson's  Roads,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Ala.  P. 
2639. 

Rob'ison  (Jonx),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Boghall,  Stirlingshire, 
Scotland,  in  1739;  graduated  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow 1756;  was  employed  as  tutor  in  the  navy:  accom- 
panied the  expedition  to  Quebec  1759;  became  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  in  Glasgow  University  1706:  went 
to  Russia  as  secretary  to  Admiral  8ir  Charles  Knowles 
1770  :  was  made  inspector  of  the  corps  of  marine  cadets  at 
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Cronstadt,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  1772,  and 
was  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  from  1774  to  his  death,  Jan.  30,  1805.  Author 
of  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry  (2  vols.,  1803), 
Element!  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  (1S04),  and  of  numer- 
ous contributions  on  natural  science  to  the  Encyclopaedia 
liritannica  (3d  cd.,  1793-1801),  which  were  edited  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  under  the  title  A  System  of  Mechanical 
Philosophy  (4  vols.,  1822). 

Robisoii's  Springs,  tp.,  Elmore  co.,  Ala.     P.  774. 

Rob  Roy,  the  popular  name  of  a  Scotch  outlaw  (Roy 
meaning  "red  "  in  Scotch),  whose  true  name  was  ROBERT 
MAuGiiEGOit,  b.  in  Scotland  about  1660  ;  changed  his  name 
to  CAMPBELL  on  the  outlawry  of  the  clan  MacGregor  1093  ; 
became  a  partisan  of  the  Pretender  in  1715,  and  for  many 
years  thereafter  continued  to  make  depredations,  chiefly 
upon  the  retainers  of  the  duke  of  Montrose.  D.  near  Aber- 
foyle  about  1738.  His  exploits,  long  traditional  in  Scot- 
land, formed  the  basis  of  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Ro'by  (HENRY  JOHN),  b.  at  Tamworth,  England,  Aug. 
12,  1830 ;  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
1853;  became  fellow  there  1854;  was  assistant  tutor  1855- 
56,  and  reappointed  1860  ;  was  university  examiner  in  law, 
classics,  and  moral  sciences  1859-61;  member  of,  and  sec- 
retary to,  the  local  examination  syndicate  1858-59  ;  took  a 
prominent  part  in  urging  university  reform ;  was  under- 
master  of  Dulwich  College  Upper  School  1861—65;  pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence  at  University  College,  London, 
186G-GS;  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  secretary  to  the 
schools  inquiry  commission  Dec.,  1864,  to  the  endowed 
schools  commission  Aug.,  18G9,  and  was  a  member  of  that 
body  1872-75.  Ho  edited  the  Report  of  the  school  com- 
missioners and  the  numerous  volumes  of  documents  thereto 
appended  (Mar.,  1868);  author  of  an  Elementary  Latin 
Grammar  (1862)  and  a  valuable  Grammar  of  the  Latin 
Language,  from  Plautus  to  Suetoniui  (2  vols.,  1871-74). 

Roc'ambole  [Fr.],  the  Allium  Scorodoprasum,  a  plant 
of  the  garlic  family,  much  resembling  garlic,  but  larger 
and  milder.  It  is  cultivated  in  European  kitchen-gardens, 
and  is  a  native  of  northern  regions. 

Roccabian'ca,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Parma. 
Its  old  rocca  or  castle  (14GO)  is  still  standing  and  contains 
some  interesting  frescoes.  After  countless  changes  of  owner- 
ship this  castle  has  once  more  returned  to  the  Pallavicino 
Trivulzio  family.  P.  5500. 

Roccadas'pide,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Salerno,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Monte 
Calimarro.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  mostly  engaged  in  raising  swine,  which  are  fed  in  the 
oak  forests  of  the  neighborhood.  P.  6000. 

Roccasec'ca,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of 
Caserta,  on  a  high  hill  N.  of  Pontecorvo.  The  episcopal 
palace,  not  occupied  since  Sora  became  capital  of  the  dio- 
cese, is  a  fine  building,  and  some  remains  of  the  old  and 
very  strong  feudal  castle  still  exist.  The  adjoining  coun- 
try is  famous  for  rare  plants  from  which  the  inhabitants 
make  a  medicinal  powder  known  as  roccaaecca.  This  town 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Aquinas.  P. 
5500. — ROCCASECCA  is  also  the  name  of  a  village  near  Rome. 

Roccastra'da,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Grosseto, 
on  a  lofty  hill  about  15  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Grosseto. 
Roccastrada  is  surrounded  by  castellated  walls,  and  por- 
tions of  the  old  feudal  stronghold  which  once  sheltered  the 
banished  Ghibellines  of  Siena  are  still  remaining.  This 
half-ruined  castle  stands  on  a  rugged  rock  which  is  com- 
manded by  still  higher  crags  in  its  rear,  and  which  is  cut 
almost  vertically  down  on  the  front  face,  thus  presenting 
an  aspect  of  great  strength  as  well  as  wildness.  The  build- 
ings in  the  town  are  insignificant.  P.  8200. 

Roccel'la  lonica,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province 
of  Rcggio  di  Calabria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Calainizze, 
almost  upon  the  sea-shore.  It  is  surrounded  by  crenated 
walls,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  of  astonishing  fertility, 
abounding  in  all  the  richest  productions  of  Southern  Italy. 
The  small  harbor  suffices  for  the  coast-trade.  P.  6300. 

Rochambeau',  de  (JEAN  BAPTISTS  DONATIEN  DE 
Vimeur),  COUNT,  marshal  of  France,  b.  at  Vendome, 
France,  July  1,  1725 ;  entered  the  French  army  1742 ;  was 
distinguished  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Seven  Years'  war; 
became  field-marshal  1761 ;  was  made  lieutenant-general 
Mar.  1,  1780;  commanded  the  French  forces  in  the  U.  S. 
during  the  war  of  independence  1780-82;  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  campaign  of  Yorktown  1781 ;  became 
governor  of  Picardy  1782  ;  was  a  member  of  the  second 
"Assembly  of  Notables"  178S;  became  marshal  1791; 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  North  Mar.  to  June,  1792; 
was  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  escaped 
the  guillotine  only  through  the  death  of  Robespierre  ;  was 
appointed  by  Napftleon,  when  First  Consul,  grand  officer 


of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (1804).  D.  at  Thore  May  10, 1807. 
He  wrote  Memoires,  published  in  1809  (2  vols.),  translated 
into  English  by  M.  W.  E.  Wright  (Paris,  1838).— His  son, 
DONATIEN  MARIE  JOSEPH,  b.  in  1750;  served  in  the  U.  S. 
1780-82;  took  part  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Consulate  and  Empire;  became  lieutenant-general  1792; 
was  governor  of  Santo  Domingo  1796 ;  was  taken  prisoner 
there  by  the  English  1803 ;  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Bautzen,  and  was  killed  at  that  of  Leipsic.  Oct. 
18,  1813. 

Roch'dale,  town  of  England,  in  Lancashire,  is  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  Roch,  and  has  large  manufactures  of 
woollen  goods,  euch  as  baize,  flannels,  blankets,  and  ker- 
seys; cotton  goods,  especially  calicoes,  and  iron  and  steel 
ware.  In  1844  a  co-operative  association  was  founded 
here  by  a  few  flannel-weavers  with  a  capital  of  £28.  In 
1870  the  association  numbered  55BO  members,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  £81,232,  a  library  of  7000  volumes,  prosperous  sick 
and  burial  societies,  and  large  investments  in  cottages  for 
members.  P.  44,559. 

Rochdale,  p.-v.,  Leicester  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass., 
on  Boston  and  Albany  B.  R. 

Rochefort',  or  Rochefort-sur-Mer  [anc.  Jltipi- 
fortiitm],  town,  port,  and  one  of  the  great  naval  arsenals 
of  France,  department  of  Charente-Inferieure,  on  the  Cha- 
rente,  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts  planted  with 
trees,  and  defended  by  forts  at  the  entrance  into  the  river. 
Outside  is  a  spacious  roadstead  protected  by  the  islands 
of  Re,  Ole"ron,  and  Aix.  Its  two  harbors  are  safe  and 
large,  able  to  accommodate  the  largest  ships  of  war,  and 
lined  with  extensive  wharves,  docks,  arsenals,  ropewalks, 
cannon-foundries,  schools  of  navigation,  magazines,  hos- 
pitals, and  necessary  naval  establishments  of  every  kind 
and  of  excellent  description.  P.  30,212. 

Rochefort  (VICTOR  HENRI  DE  RociiEFORT-LugAY), 
COUNT,  b.  in  Paris,  France,  Jan.  30,  1830;  educated  at  the 
college  of  St.  Louis,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  began 
contributing  to  the  Paris  press,  writing  mainly  on  the 
drama,  art,  and  society.  He  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
'Figaro,  and  was  removed  from  that  position  by  the  im- 

Serial  government  because  of  his  liberal  opinions.  In 
une,  18G8,  he  founded  La  Lanterne,  in  which  he  so  bit- 
terly attacked  the  Empire  that  in  August  of  the  same  year 
the  journal  was  suppressed  and  its  editor  condemned  to 
one  year's  imprisonment  and  $2000  fine.  He  fled  to  Bel- 
gium before  tne  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  there  re- 
sumed the  publication  of  La  Lanterne,  which  was  circu- 
lated surreptitiously  in  France.  In  Nov.,  1869,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Corps  Lfigislatif.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  founded  a  radical  journal,  La  Marseillaise, 
and  in  Jan.,  1870,  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment and  fined  $600  for  violent  language.  He  remained 
in  prison  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire  at  Sedan,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  government  of  national  defence 
and  member  of  the  committee  on  barricades.  In  Feb., 
1871,  he  founded  another  journal,  Le  Mot  d'Ordrc,  devoted 
to  sustaining  the  official  policy  of  M.  Gambetta.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, when  he  voted  against  the  proposed  basis  of  peace,  and 
then  resigned.  He  declined  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mune, but  violently  opposed  the  government.  On  the  en- 
trance of  the  national  troops  into  Paris  he  fled  toward  Bcl- 
gium,  but  was  arrested,  tried  for  complicity  in  the  acts  of 
the  Commune,  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  a 
fortress,  and  sent  to  the  penal  settlement  of  New  Caledonia, 
whence  he  and  several  of  his  associates  escaped  in  the 
spring  of  1874,  and  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  U.  S. 
He  has  since  resided  at  Geneva.  J.  B.  BISHOP. 

Rochefoucauld.    See  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 

Rochefoucauld- I,iancourt',  de  la  (FRANCOIS  AL- 
EXANDRE  FREDERIC),  DUKE,  b.  in  France  Jan.  14,  1717; 
was  grand  master  of  the  robes  to  Louis  XV.  and  XVI. ; 
deputy  to  the  States  General,  where  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  party  of  reform ;  was  president  of  the  National 
Assembly  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  July,  1789;  sat 
in  the  Constituent  Assembly  ;  spent  the  period  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  in  travelling  in  the  U.  S. ;  published  a  Voyage  dans 
lei  Etata  Unit  (1795-97)  and  an  Account  of  the  Prisons  of 
Philadelphia  (1796);  established  the  first  savings  bank  in 
France;  introduced  vaccination  there,  and  was  twenty- 
three  years  inspector-general  of  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Trades  at  Chalons.  D.  at  Paris  Mar.  27,  1827. 

Rochejacquelein.    See  LA  ROCHEJACQUELEIN. 

Rochelle,  p.-v.,  Flagg  tp.,  Ogle  co.,  III.,  at  intersec- 
tion of  Chicago  and  Iowa  with  Omaha  line  of  Chicago  and 
North-western  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper  and  a  thriving  trade 
in  grain.  P.  1607. 

Rochelle',  La,  town  of  France,  department  of  Cha- 
rente-Inferieure, on  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic  formed  by  the 
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two  islands  I!.-  anil  Oleron.  Itii  fortified,  well  built,  with 
handsome  strort^  ami  many  fine  eililire-.  ati  I  has  ft  large, 
deep,  |ieii'ectly  sale,  ami  commodious  harbor,  a  great 
arsenal.  c\tcn-hc.  manufactures  of  glass,  earthenware,  cot 
ton  twist,  sugar,  and  brandy,  and  considerable  tnnh-  in 
wino,  corn,  ami  colonial  products.  It  played  a  very  con- 
spicuous, part  during  tbe  religious  wars  as  a  stronghold  of 
the  Huguenots.  1'.  I '.1.506. 

Rochcllc  Salt  [first  prepared  at  La  Rochelle  in  KJ72], 
the  double  tartrate  of  soda  and  potassa,  an  efficient  cathar- 
tic, considered  more  palatable  than  mu.st  prepur:itions  of 
the  kind.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  preparing  scidlitz  powln-. 

Roche'port,  p.-v.,  Boono  co.,  Mo.,  mi  .Missouri  Itivcr, 
has  1  newspaper  and  a  thriving  river-trade.  1*.  *J-I. 

Koch/ester*  city  of  Kngland,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
on  the  Medway,  between  Chatham  and  Strood,  with  uhieh 
it  forma  one  continuous  town.  It  has  a  One  cathedral, 
Eornc  trade  in  coal  and  hops,  and  IS, 352  inhabitants. 

Rochester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sangamon  co.,  III.,  on  San- 
gatnon  lliver  and  Springfield  and  Illinois  South-eastern 
K.  K.  1*.  Illl). 

Rochester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Fulton  oo.,  Ind.,  97 
miles    V    of    Indianapolis,    near   Lake    Manitou,    has    6 
churches,  graded  schools,  2  banks,  and  2  newspapers,  ships 
flour,  grain,  and  produce.     P.  of  v.  1528;  of  tp.  3726. 
J.  MAJOR  BITTKIIS,  En.  "  UNION  Scv." 

Rochester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cedar  co.,  la.,  on  Red  Cedar 
Itiver.  1'.  174;  of  tp.  7«7. 

Rochester,  p.-v.,  Butler  co.,  Ky.,  on  Green  River. 
P.  228. 

Rochester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  lumbering.  P.  1024. 

Rochester,  p.-v.,  Avon  tp.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  on  Bay 
City  division  of  Michigan  Central  R.  K. 

Rochester,  city  ami  tp..  cap.  of  Olmsted  co.,  Minn., 
on  Winona  and  St.  Paul  II.  K.,  50  miles  from  Mississippi 
River.  X.umbro  River  flows  through  the  city,  affording 
fine  water-power.  It  has  12  churches,  a  public  library,  3 
national  banks,  2  weekly  newspapers,  a  handsome  court- 
house, schools,  grist  and  flouring  mills,  2  foundries  and 
machine-shops,  3  hotels,  and  a  public  hall;  in  the  centre 
of  the  best  grain-raising  county  in  the  State,  it  ships  an- 
nually about  1,000,000  bushels.  P.  of  city,  3953  ;  of  tp. 
591.  BLAKELY  &,  HILLMAN,  EDS.  "  RECORD  AND  Uxiox." 

Rochester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Andrew  co.,  Mo.,  on  Platte 
River.  P.  218;  of  tp.  2672. 

Rochester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Straf- 
ford  co.,  N.  H.,  on  Salmon  and  Cocheco  rivers,  at  junction 
of  Conway  division  of  Eastern  and  Maine  Central,  Dover 
and  Winnipiscogce  branch  of  Boston  and  Maine,  and  Port- 
land and  Rochester  R.  Us.,  has  fine  water-power,  extensive 
woollen-factories,  and  1  newspaper.  P.  4103. 

Rochester,  city  and  port  of  entry,  cap.  of  Monroe  co., 
N.  Y.,  229  miles  W.  of  Albany;  lat.  43°  8'  17"  N.,  Ion.  77° 
51'  AV.  The  first  house  was  erected  in  1812  ;  incorporated 
as  the  village  of  Rochcsterville  1817,  as  a  city  1834.  P. 
in  1820,  1500;  1830,  10,863;  1840,  20,191;  1850,  36,403; 
1860,  48,204  ;  1876,  82,500.  The  site  is  upon  a  level  plain 
on  both  banks  of  Qcncsce  River,  7  miles  from  and  263  feet 
above  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  course  of  the  river  through 
the  city  there  are  three  falls,  of  96  feet,  26  feet,  and  83  feet 
respectively,  below  the  last  of  which  the  stream  becomes 
navigable  for  all  lake  vessels.  From  the  upper  fall,  near 
the  centre  of  the  city  N.,  nearly  to  the  lake,  the  river-banks 
arc  of  precipitous  rock,  varying  in  height  from  100  to  210 
feet.  The  immense  water-power  afforded  by  these  falls  is 
the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
city,  the  water  being  thrice  used  in  its  course  through 
its  limits.  The  main  stem  of  New  York  Central  R.  R. 
crosses  the  town  at  the  upper  fall,  and  there  are  three 
branches  of  the  road  centring  here — one  to  Syracuse  rid 
Auburn,  one  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  one  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Gencscc.  Other  railroads  having  termini  hero  are  Geneseo 
Valley,  running  S.  and  connecting  with  the  Erie  R.  R. ; 
Northern  Central,  running  to  Baltimore;  and  Rochester 
and  State  Line,  completed  to  Le  Roy,  and  now  finish- 
ing to  Salamanca  on  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  R.  R. 
The  Lake  Ontario  Shore  R.  R.  crosses  the  river  at  its 
mouth,  and  is  to  be  brought  to  the  city  by  a  branch.  Erie 
Canal  crosses  the  river  by  a  fine  stone  aqueduct,  848  feet 
Ions,  on  7  arches,  and  Uenesee  Valley  Canal,  coming  from 
the  S..  ends  here.  The  city  has  an  average  length  of  4 
miles  by  about  the  same  breadth.  It  is  laid  out  in  broad 
streets,  generally  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  abounding 
in  fine  shade  trees.  There  are  also  numerous  iird  spacious 
parks.  The  dwellings  are.  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
is  usual  in  cities  of  its  size,  detached  and  stand  back  from 
the  streets,  and  are  surrounded  with  lawns  and  shrubbery. 
The  business  portion  is  notably  well  built.  Among  the 


public  buildings,  the  city  hall,  court-house,  Free  Academy, 
and  savings  bank  form  a  conspicuous  architectural  L'r  >np. 
while  in  their  immediate  ncighborho  id  is  Powers'.s  Com- 
mercial Fireproof  Building,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  conn 
try,  recently  erected  at  an  BXp«nM  of  OT»r  tl,000,0M.  The 
church.  ~  an-  i',o  iii  number,  including  the  Roman  Catholic 
I  nil,  a  fine  edifice  of  moderate  si/e.  hut  ell'ertive  and 
fined  in  style.  I  Mher  examples  of  cood  taste  in  architec- 
ture are  afforded  in  the.  First  Presbyterian,  the  Temple 
street.  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Firrt  Kapti-t  churches.  In  the 
matter  "I1  education  Roche-ter  has  for  many  years  been 
prominent  among  the  cities  of  the  land.  The  I'nh  crsity 
of  Rochester,  established  1S50,  has  taken  high  rank  among 
the  colleges  of  the  U.  S.,  and  has  10  professors  and  I  iiu 
student-.  It  possesses  a  spacious  building,  containing  the 
chapel,  cabinet,  and  recitation  rooms.  lllllxr>0  feet,  con- 
structed of  red  sandstone,  and  Sibley  Hall,  of  similar  ma 
terial,  costing  $125,000,  and  containing  the  university 
library  of  13,000  vols.,  both  situated  in  a  campus  of  2:! 
acres  finely  laid  out.  The  endowment  (including  build- 
ingsi  is  about  $600,000.  The  Theological  Seminary  i  Bap- 
tist) is  located  in  a  line  four-story  brick  edifice  on  East 
avenue,  and  was  established  IS50.  It  has  8  professors  and 
77  students,  is  the  largest  of  that  denomination  in  the 
1'.  S.,  and  has  besides  a  Herman  department  in  a  separate 
building;  value  of  real  estate,  $100,000;  of  endowment, 
$250,000,  with  a  library  of  8500  vols.  There  arc  23  public 
schools,  generally  of  fine  size  and  proportions,  divided  into 
primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  schools,  ami  the  Free 
Academy  (cost  $125,000),  which  affords  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches;  200  teachers  are  engaged  in  these  vari- 
ous schools  in  the  tuition  of  about  10,000  pupils.  The  value 
of  the  buildings  and  furniture  is  $500,000.  Connected  with 
this  system  is  the  Public  Library  of  8000  vols.  It  i 
timated  that  6500  pupils  attend  the  parochial  and  other 
private  schools.  The  Athenaeum,  a  literary  association, 
has  been  in  existence  some  forty  years,  and  possesses  a 
reading-room  and  a  library  of  18,000  vols. ;  and  the  Law 
Library,  located  in  the  court-house,  has  10,000  vols. 

There  are  two  hospitals  (City  and  St.  Mary's),  well  lo- 
cated in  airy  situations,  with  spacious  buildings  capable 
(together)  of  providing  for  500  patients,  and  each  is  under 
the  care  of  a  competent  corps  of  physicians.  The  other 
benevolent  institutions  are  St.  Mary's,  St.  Patrick's, 
St.  Joseph's,  and  the  Protestant  orphan  asylums;  the 
Church  Home  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  the  Homo  for  the 
Friendless;  the  Industrial  School,  and  the  Home  for  Truant 
Children — all  possessing  fine  buildings.  The  House  of 
Refuge  for  juvenile  delinquents  (a  State  institution)  is  lo- 
cated in  an  enclosure  of  42  acres  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city. 
The  buildings  are  382  feet  front,  with  two  large  wings  at 
right  angles  therewith,  and  several  largo  workshops,  etc. 
in  the  rear  and  detached.  About  430  boys  are  confined 
here,  and  are  instructed  in  some  useful  trade.  They  are 
sentenced  for  no  fixed  period,  but  are  dismissed  when  by 
correct  behavior  and  proficiency  in  work  they  arc  deemed 
by  the  trustees  reformed  and  capable  of  earning  a  support. 
There  has  recently  been  established  by  the  State  a  depart- 
ment for  the  correction  of  female  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
a  large  and  beautiful  building,  capable  of  accommodating 
200  inmates,  has  been  erected  near  the  house  for  males. 
Both  are  under  the  same  supervision,  and  receive  prisoners 
from  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State.  The 
Monroe  co.  penitentiary,  almshouse,  and  insane  asylum, 
located  S.  of  the  city,  are  a  spacious,  new,  and  imposing 
group  of  buildings,  well  constructed  with  a  view  to  heating 
and  ventilation,  and  vastly  superior  in  all  respects  to  such 
institutions  in  general.  The  penitentiary  receives  convicts 
from  many  of  the  counties  of  Western  New  York,  and  is 
admirably  conducted. 

Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in 
the  U.  S.,  was  established  1838,  and  possesses  200  acres  of 
land  on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city.  It  is  agreeably 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  many  of  the  original 
forest  trees  have  been  preserved.  The  grounds  are  laid 
out  in  a  picturesque  manner,  and  are  admirably  kept  and 
cared  for.  A  tower  on  the  highest  summit  affords  a  fine 
view  of  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  there  is  a  substantial 
granite  chapel  in  the  grounds,  and  a  beautiful  keeper's 
lodge  at  the  entrance.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cemetery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  established  1872,  ia  located  N.  of  the 
city  on  a  fine  sit*  of  140  acres,  upon  which  a  stone  chapel 
is  to  be  erected.  There  are  2  gas  companies,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  with  a  total  capital  of  $1,200,000,  and 
with  00  miles  of  mains.  A  street  railway  company  oper- 
ates 7  different  routes,  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  city 
and  having  14  miles  of  traek.  The  4  savings  banks  have 
an  aggregate  deposit  of  §13,000,000,  and  there  are  (i  banks 
of  discount,  with  a  combined  capital  and  surplus  of 
$1,800,000,  and  4  private  bankers,  all  with  a  total  deposit 
of  $3,500,000. 
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A  magnificent  system  of  waterworks  has  recently  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $3,250,000,  with  two  sources  of 
supply — one  from  the  river,  the  water  being  forced  through 
8  miles  of  mains  in  the  business  centre  by  the  Holley  patent, 
and  is  useil  for  suppressing  fires  and  running  light  ma- 
chinery ;  the  other  is  from  Hemlock  Lake,  29  miles  S.  and 
400  feet  above  the  city.  There  is  a  receiving  reservoir  of 
85,000,000  gallons  capacity,  and  a  distributing  of  45,000,000 
gallons,  from  which  the  water  is  sent  through  00  miles  of 
mains  along  all  the  principal  streets.  The  water  is  of  the 
.first  quality  for  softness  and  purity,  and  10,000,000  gallons 
can  be  distributed  daily  from  this  source.  The  two  sys- 
tems can  bo  connected  in  case  of  accident  to  either,  and 
thus  a  certain  supply  is  guarantied.  The  pressure  on  the 
mains  is  such  as  to  throw  from  the  hydrants  a  stream  130 
feet  perpendicularly,  and  no  city  is  more  perfectly  guarded 
from  fire.  The  nursery  business,  owing  to  a  singular 
adaptation  of  soil  and  climate,  has  assumed  vast  propor- 
tions. There  are  3500  acres  under  cultivation  in  the 
citv  and  vicinity,  yielding  an  average  yearly  product  of 
$1,000,000, 

The  manufacturing  interests  of  the  city,  owing  to  its  fine 
waterpower,  are  both  immense  and  diversified.  In  earlier 
years  flour  was  the  chief  product,  and  although  now  dwarfed 
by  other  branches  it  is  still  of  great  importance,  there  being 
18  mills,  grinding  annually,  with  75  run  of  stone,  2,500,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  Ready-made  clothing  is  by  far  the 
largest  manufacture;  capital  $2,500,000,  with  6500  em- 
ployes, and  annual  sales  of  85,500,000.  Boots  and  shoes 
rank  next  —  $1,250,000  of  capital,  annual  product  of 
$3,500,000,  and  2000  hands.  The  Leighton  Iron  Bridge 
Works  employ  300  men  and  sell  81,000,000  yearly;  is 
breweries  make  nearly  100,000  barrels  of  beer  and  ale  per 
year;  5  tobacco-factories  produce  1,250,000  pounds,  and 
70  cigar-makers  9,000,000  cigars;  8500,000  is  employed 
in  furniture-making,  with  1000  hands,  annual  product 
8SUO.DOI);  the  Stewart  Rubber  Co.,  recently  established, 
with  100  employe's  makes  1500  pair  of  shoos  daily,  and 
has  unit-red  machinery  which  will  increase  this  product  to 
10,000  pair  per  day.  The  largest  carriage-factory  in  the 
U.  S.  is  located  here,  and  has  a  capacity  for  800  hands. 
Among  the  other  larger  branches  of  manufactures  are  op- 
tical instruments,  perfumery,  steam-engines,  blast  furnaces, 
fruit-canning,  glassware,  bank  locks,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, and  two  immense  establishments  for  garden  and 

tluw.T  MM  l<. 

The  city  is  becoming  a  great  distributing  centre  for  coal, 
which  is  loaded  from  railroads  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
directly  into  vessels,  which  convey  it  t-j  all  points  on  the 
lakes  in  yearly  increasing  quantities.  The  business  cen- 
tre of  the  fertile  Oenesee  Valley,  Rochester  exhibits  a 
steady  growth  in  wealth  and  population,  \vhioh  has  never 
been  seriously  chocked  since  its  foundation.  It  is  divide  1 
into  16  wards,  and  its  assessed  valuation  is  over  8(50,000,000. 

FHED.  A.  WHITTLESIIV. 

Rochester,  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  Hiss. 

Rochester,  tp.,  Lorain  co.,  0.  (RocriKSTnn  DEPOT 
P.  0.),  on  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indian- 
apolis R.  R.  P.  fi'.M. 

Rochester,  p.-b.  and  tp.,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Heaver  with  Ohio  River,  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  and  at  junction  of  Pittsburg  Fort  Wayne  and 
Chicago  with  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  P.  2091 ;  of 
tp.  1120. 

Rochester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.     P.  1444. 

Rochester,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Racine  co.,  Wis.,  on  Fox 
River,  on  Western  Union  R.  R.  P.  392 ;  of  tp.  876. 

Rochester  (Jons  VVilmot),  EARL  OF,  b.  at  Ditchley, 
Oxfordshire,  England,  Apr.  10,  1048;  succeeded  to  the  title 
1659  ;  became  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Charles  II. ;  wrote 
poems  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  taste ;  was  noted 
for  intemperance  and  profligacy,  and  also  for  his  conver- 
sion from  infidelity  on  his  deathbed.  D.  July  26,  1680. 
His  I'oems  and  Familiar  Letters  were  posthumously  pub- 
lished. Biographies  wore  written  by  Bishop  Burnet  and 
by  Dr.  Johnson. 

Rochester  (LAWRENCE  Hyde),  EARL  OF,  second  son 
of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  celebrated  historian,  b.  in 
Kngland  about  1635;  was  carefully  educated;  entered 
Parliament  for  Oxford  University  1661 ;  was  sent  on  vari- 
ous diplomatic  missions  to  Poland  and  Germany:  was 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Nymwegen  1666;  be- 
came first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  privy  councillor  1679; 
was  made  baron  of  Wootton-Bassett  and  Viscount  Hyde 
16S1 ;  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Rochester  1682  ;  became 
lord  president  of  the  council  1684,  lord  treasurer  and  prime 
minister  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  16S5  ;  was  deprived 
of  his  offices  .from  unwillingness  to  become  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic 1686;  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1688;  was  leader 


of  the  High  Church  party  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  became 
president  of  the  council  1710.     1).  May  2,  1711. 

Rochester  (XATHANIKL),  b.  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va., 
Feb.  21,  1752;  served  in  North  Carolina  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  with  the  rank  of  major  and  of  commis- 
sary-general ;  became  a  merchant  and  manufacturer  at 
Hagerstown,  Md. ;  bought  largo  tracts  of  land  in  Gencsee 
Valley  1800,  and  settled  in  1818  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which 
had  been  named  after  him  in  1812.  D.  there  May  17, 1831. 

Rochester,  University  of,  a  college  established  in 
1850  by  the  Baptists  of  Western  Xew  York  in  co-opera- 
tion with  their  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  who 
felt  the  need  of  an  institution  of  this  nature.  Though 
under  the  effective  control  of  the  Baptist  denomination, 
both  the  faculty  and  the  board  of  trustees  embrace  mem- 
bers of  other  religious  denominations,  and  about  one-half 
the  undergraduates  are  from  other  than  Baptist  families. 
The  university  opens  to  students  three  courses  of  study — 
the  classical,  the  scientific,  and  the  eclectic.  In  1876  it 
had  eight  professors,  160  students,  8212,016.49  in  invested 
funds,  and  $378,602.27  in  real  estate,  a  library,  cabinet, 
and  buildings.  The  geological  cabinets  of  the  university 
(collected  by  Prof.  Ward)  have  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent judges  among  the  best  in  the  country.  The  alumni 
of  the  university  numbered  in  1876  about  600,  of  whom  an 
unusually  large  proportion  had  devoted  themselves  to 
mercantile  pursuits  and  to  journalism.  In  1853,  Martin 
B.  Anderson  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  university,  a 
position  which  ho  still  holds.  J.  H.  GILMORE. 

Roch'et  (ruchcltnn),  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
costume,  a  garment  of  lace  or  lawn  resembling  a  surplico 
with  tight  sleeves.  It  is  worn  by  bishops  and  others. 

Rochet' (Louis),  b.  at  Paris  Aug.  24,  1813;  studied 
under  David  d'Angers.  and  began  to  exhibit  in  1835.  his 
first  statue  being  a  Hoy  extracting  a  Thin-n  from  his  Foot. 
Among  his  most  prominent  works  are  Nii/ioli'mi,  at  Brienne 
:  Minimal-  tie  Sfriijnf,  at  Grignan  (1857) ;  a  colossal 
equestrian  statue  of  Pedro  I.,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  (1861); 
and  a  similar  statue  of  Charlemagne  (1867). 

Rochette'  (DESIRE  RAOI*L),  b.  at  St.  Amand,  depart- 
ment of  Cher,  France,  in  1789;  was  appointed  professor 
of  history  at  the  normal  school  of  Paris  in  1815.  keeper 
of  the  cabinet  of  metals  in  ISIS,  professor  in  archsoology 
:it  the  College  de  France  in  1820.  D.  at  Paris  July  5.  1854. 
His  principal  works  are — Ftistoire  i-rifii/nr  </<  I' EtabUnae- 
uifiil  t/fi  I'lilnnic*  ffrecrjitee  (4  vols.,  1815),  Monuments  in- 
fillli  tl'Aniii/ii!tf  (1828),  SKI-  lea  Anti</nftf*  <-hr<'i'i--n,m  dcs 
t'iitii,-i>iiili>-ii  (1839).  His  Le/lrrx  mi  Aiii-ii'nt  Art  were  trans- 
lated into  English  by  H.  M.  Westropp  (1854). 

Rock  [Fr.  rochf,  "  a  rock  "],  in  technical  language,  any 
considerable  aggregation  of  mineral  matter,  whether  hard 
and  massive  like  granite,  marble,  sandstone,  etc.,  or  uncon- 
s'.liilated  like  clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  Incoherent  mineral 
:i  Lr,r,v,rates.  as  sand,  clay,  etc.,  only  receive  this  name  when 
they  form  some  definite  portion  of  a  geological  series.  The 
science  which  has  been  formed  by  the  combination  of  facts 
observed  in  regard  to  rocks  is  called  litholoffy,  or  sometimes 
petrolv'/i/.  Rocks  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — i>j- 
ni'ott*.  sedimentary,  and  mefmnorpftie.  Of  these  the  igneous 
rocks  are  such  as  have  derived  their  distinguishing  cha- 
racters from  the  action  of  fire.  They  form  two  groups— 
>'i>li-iniic  and  plutvnic  rocks — of  which  the  first  are  the  im- 
mediate product  of  volcanic  eruption,  have  generally  con- 
solidated  under  no  greater  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  are  usually  porous,  cellular,  or  friable.  They 
include  trachyte,  lava  in  its  various  forms,  volcanic  tufa, 
obsidian,  pumice,  etc.  Plutonic  rocks  are  more  massive 
and  compact,  and  are  supposed  to  have  cooled  from  fusion 
at  great  depths  and  under  heavy  pressure.  They  include 
igneous  granite,  porphyry,  igneous  dioritc.  sienite,  dolerite, 
etc.  The  sedimentary  rocks  are  such  as  have  been  depos- 
ited from  water.  They  form  three  groups — viz.  meclinnir-nl, 
i-li,-iai>-nl,  and  nryani'c  rocks.  The  mechanical  sediments 
are  those  which  are  composed  of  fragments  of  pre-existing 
rocks  triturated  and  distributed  by  aqueous  agency.  This 
group  includes  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  or  the  same  mate- 
rials consolidated  into  conglomerate,  sandstone,  and  shale. 
Organic  stratified  rocks  are  such  as  have  been  formed 
through  the  agency  of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  They  aro 
limestones,  which  are  mostly  derived  from  the  hard  parts 
of  marine  animals,  Foraminifera  and  mollusks;  diatom- 
aoeous  earths,  composed  chiefly  of  the  silicious  shields  of 
diatoms ;  shell-marl,  which  accumulates  at  the  bottoms  of 
bodies  of  fresh  water ;  coal  and  peat,  etc.  Chemical  rocks 
are  those  which  have  been  precipitated  from  chemical  solu- 
tions, and  among  these  are  to  be  enumerated  rock-salt,  gyp- 
sum, the  ores  of  iron  and  other  metals,  vein-stones,  traver- 
tine, etc.  Metamorphic  rocks  are  aqueous  pediments  which 
have  been  changed  from  their  original  condition  and  made 
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more  pact  and  crystalline  by  heat — which  has  baked 

or  \  ilriticd  them—  liy  steam,  or  hot  or  cold  chemical  solu- 
tions. l!\  l''  n\erlei|  int  >  -late,  sand 

st •    illl'l    l|  llart/ite,    lime-tone    into    111 

'1'hi'  classification  of  tin-  igneous  anil  melamorphic  rocks 
IB  yet  incomplete  and  confused,  as  it  has  been  mainly  lia-cd 
On  superficial  'ih-cnaliiin  ami  sjic.'ulation.  The  eoinpii>i- 
ti clarions,  and  history  of  tile  dill'd-cut  \ariclics  can 

only  hi'  accurately  determined  liy  laborious  ami  patient 
inicroscn|iic  ami  chemical  study — an  investigation  as  yet 
but  fairly  begun.  This  Mihject  l»,  howcicr.  now  r*0eil  in:; 
tin-  attention  of  many  cminrnt  mineralogists,  ind  Mich 
progress  ha  idy  maile  in  it  that  il  is  confidently 

cx|iectc.l  not  only  thai  the  igneous  rocks  will  ultimately  he 
accurately  chi-silicd,  but  that  by  such  study  much  new 
lightwill  be  thrown  on  the  early  history  nt  'the  earl  h.  (Sec 
VOI.C\MI.)  The  motamorphic  rocks  arc  always  mneh  ilis 
turbeil  ami  I'nhlcil,  ami  compose  all  mountain  chains  i  while 
isolateil  cones  are  mailc  up  of  fusel  ami  ejected  material}. 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  heat  that  has  changed  them  has 
been  derived  from  arrested  motion.  (Sec  M  KT  IMOIIIMIISM.  I 
The  formation  of  sedimentary  rocks  may  lie  seen  in  prog- 
rc.-s  in  the  ocean  off  any  coast.  Here  we  find,  as  the  ellcct 
of  shore  waves,  rain  and  rivers,  frost  and  sun,  the  land 
constantly  worn  away,  and  the  d6bris  spread  over  the  ad- 
jacen!  Ml  I'-iinin.  .lust  along  the  slii.i'e  a  licit  of  l.ca'-h 
sand  or  gravel  is  usually  formed;  outside  of  this  a  belt  of 
fine  mechanical  sediment  dine  sand  and  da\  ):  still  far- 
ther out,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wash  of  the  land,  a 
calcareous  mud  or  "  ooz.e,"  derived  from  the  bard  parts  of 
marine,  organisms.  When  consolidated  by  solutions  of 
silica  or  lime,  the  materials  of  these  belts  form  respect  IM -ly 
sandstone  or  conglomerate,  shale,  and  limestone.  On  coasts 
conijiiised  of  limestone  rock  and  about  coral  islands  calca- 
reous s;lnds  and  gravels  are  formed  instead  of  the  more 
common  silicious  fragmental  rocks.  In  any  submergence 
of  the  land  and  advance  inland  of  the  shore-line  sheets  of 
these  materials  would  be  spread  over  all  the  area  invade  I 
and  for  some  time  occupied  by  the  sea — first,  the  ' 
deposit,  conglomerate  ami  sandstone,  then  the  off-shore  fine 
mechanical  sediments,  shale  or  earthy  limestone,  and 
finally,  pure  limestone.  As  the  sea  shallowed  and  re- 
treated, mived  lino  mechanical  and  organic  sediments 
would  lie  deposited  from  it,  completing  a  "circle  of  de- 
position."  Such  sequences  of  sedimentary  rocks,  form- 
ed by  advances  and  retreats  of  the  sea,  compose  all  the 
great  "systems"  into  which  the  "geological  column"  is 
divided.  .1.  a,  XKWIIKIUIV. 

Rock,  county  of  Minnesota,  at  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the 
State,  adjoining  Iowa  and  Dakota,  intersected  by  Kock  and 
Big  Sioux  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  has  a  rolling  prairie 
surface,  well  adapted  for  stock-raising.  Cap.  Luverne. 
Area,  l:',2  sq.  m.  P.  138. 

Itock,  county  of  P.  Wisconsin,  adjoining  Illinois,  on 
Rock  River,  traversed  by  Chicago  and  North-western,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  and  Western  Union  R.  Rs.,  consists 
largely  of  fertile  prairie.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
hay,  tobacco,  hops,  butter,  and  wool;  has  large  numbers  of 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  numerous  manufac- 
tories of  carriages,  agricultural  implements,  and  furniture. 
Cap.  Jancsville.  Area,  750  sq.  m.  P.  39,030. 

Rock,  tp.,  Mitchell  eo.,  la.     P.  474. 

Rock,  tp.,  Jefferson  CO.,  Mo.     P.  2896. 

Rock,  tp.,  Mercer  co.,  West  Va.     P.  1240. 

Rock,  tp.,  Rock  co.,  Wis.     P.  1062. 

Rock'nway,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.,  on  Rock- 
nway  Uivor  and  Morris  Canal,  and  on  Morris  and  Essex 
and  llibernia  Mini'  If.  Rs.,  has  foundries  and  rolling-mills, 
and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  iron-mines.  P.  6445. 

Rock  Bluff,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cass  co.,  Neb.     P.  756. 

Rock'bridge,  county  of  W.  part  of  Virginia,  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Blue  Ridge,  in- 
tersected by  James  and  North  rivers,  and  crossed  in  its 
N.  W.  corner  by  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  R.  R.  The  cele- 
brated ". Natural  Bridge,"  from  which  the  county  derives 
its  name,  is  on  Cedar  Creek,  near  the  S.  extremity.  Sta- 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  hay,  tobacco,  wool,  and  butter. 
There  are  16  flour-mills  and  several  tanneries  and  manu- 
factories. Cap.  Lexington.  Area,  700  sq.  m.  P.  16,058. 

Rock'bridge,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Richland  co.,  Wis.  P.  994. 

Rock  Cas'tle,  county  of  Central  Kentucky,  bounded 
S.  K.  by  Hock  Castle  River,  drained  by  its  branches,  inter- 
sected by  Louisville  Nashville  ami  Great  Southern  R.  R., 
and  has  a  mountainous  surface.  Staples.  Indian  corn,  to- 
bacco, sorghum-molasses,  wool,  and  butter.  Some  coal  is 
found.  Cap.  Mount  Vernon.  Area,  350  sq.  m.  P.  7145. 
Rock  Castle,  p.-v.,  Trigg  eo.,  Ky.,  on  Tennessee 
River.  P.  80. 


Rock  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  111.,  on  West- 
ern fnion  R.  It.  P.  Un.'.ti. 

Rock  Creek,  tp..  Hancock  co.,  III.,  on  Toledo  r 
and  Warsaw  and  Toledo  Wubasli   and  Western  K.  Rs.      1'. 
I. '111. 

Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Hardin  co.,  111.,  on  Ohio  River.  P. 
856. 

Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Bartholomew  Co.,  Ind.     P.  1203. 
Rock  Crock,  tp.,  Carroll  Co.,  Ind.,  on  Wabush  River. 
1'.  LUO. 

Rock  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Huntington  eo.,  Ind.,  on 
Wai, ash  River.  P. 

Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Wells  co.,  Ind.,  on  Wabash  Ifiver. 
P.  132(1. 

Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Jasper  co.,  la.     P.  1*0. 
Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Cowley  co.,  Kan.      P.  HI. 
Rock  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Kan.     P. 
til. 

Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Nemaha  co.,  Kan.     P.  710. 
Kock  Creek,  tp..  tiuilford  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1082. 
Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Wilkes  co.,  X.  C.     P. 
Rock  Creek,  v.,  Morgan  tp.,  Ashtalmla  eo..  O.,  on 
Ashtabula  Voungstown  and  Pittsburg  R.  R.     P.  4'J1. 
Rock  Creek,  tp.,  Dunn  co.,  Wis.     P.  267. 
Rock-crys'tal,  a  name  for  the  purest  and  most  trans- 
parent forms  of  quartz.     Some  of  these  are  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  crystalline  forms  are  often  very  line.     Rock-ci 
is  sometimes  used  for  spectacle  lenses,  for  a  gem  cut  like 
the  diamond,  etc.     It  is  harder  than  ordinary  gl 

Rock'dale,  new  county  of  N.  Georgia,  on  South  River, 
traversed  by  Georgia  H.  It.;  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a 
productive  soil.  Iron  and  gold  have  been  found.  Cap. 

ITS.     Area,  200  sq.  in. 

Rockdalc,  p.-v.,  Randolph  eo.,  Ala.     P.  624. 
Rockdale,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1664. 
Rockdalc,  p.-v.,  Milam   co.,  Tex.,  on  International 
and    Great   Northern   R.  R.,  324   miles   from    Galveston, 
has  3  banks,  1  newspaper,  good  schools,  machine-shops, 
and  extensive  stock-yards.     Large  numbers  of  cattle  are 
shipped  from  this  place,  and  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for 
the  production  of  cotton.     P.  about  500. 

Mi'GiiKcioii  .t  Mi  in,  Kns.  "MESSENGER." 
Rock  Dell,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Olmsted  co.,  Minn.     P.  837. 
Rock  Elm,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Pierce  co.,  Wis.     P.  .">.">  I. 
Rock'ct  [It.  rori-lirtttt],  a  projectile  known  from  remote 
antiquity  in  China  and  India,  but  first  introduced  into  Ku- 
rope  about  A.  D.  900,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
which  is  that  it  is  set  in   motion  by  a  force  within  itself, 
and  therefore  combines  the  functions  of  gun  and  pr 
tile.     Rockets  were  employed  at  first  chiefly  in  fireworks 
for  popular  amusement :  were  subsequently  utilized  in  war 
for  igniting  an  enemy's  citadel ;  and  were  also  used  for 
signals.     About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Sir  William  Congreve  gave  them  greater  precision,  and 
prepared  them  for  extended  military  employment  as  wea- 
pons of  offence.     They  are  now  falling  into  disuse. 

Rock  Falls,  p.-v.,  Whitesides  eo.,  111.,  on  S.  hank  of 
Rock  River,  110  miles  W.  from  Chicago  and  the  terminus 
of  Chicago  and  Rock  Falls  branch  of  Chicago  Burlington 
and  Quincy  R.  R.,  has  1  church,  a  good  public  school,  1 
bank,  1  newspaper,  2  hotels,  1  paper  and  2  flouring  mills, 
1  machine-shop,  1  planing-mill,  1  table  and  1  wagon  man- 
ufactory, and  fine  water-power.  P.  471. 

W.  H.  CADWEI.I.,  ED.  "PROGRESS." 
Rock'field,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  Ind.,  on  Toledo 
Wabash  and  Western  R.  R.     P.  289. 

Rock'fish,  a  name  under  which  the  KOCCIII  lintalia,  or 
striped  bass  of  New  Jersey,  is  known  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  from  Southern  New  Jersey  southward  to  Vir- 
ginia. (See  STRIPED  BASS.) 

Rock  Fish,  tp.,  Cumberland  co.,  N.  C.    P.  2982. 
Rock  Fish,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Duplin  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1380. 
Rock'fish,  tp.,  Nelson  oo.,  Va.  (ROCKFISH  D£POT  P.  0.). 
P.  3841. 

Rock'ford,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala.  P.  1068. 
Rockford,  city  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Winnebago  co.,  III.,  on 
Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.,  and  on  both  sides  of 
Rock  River,  SI2  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  the  seat  of  Rockford 
Female  Seminary,  an  institution  closely  allied  in  its  origin 
and  history  with  Bcloit  College.  The  city  is  adorned  by 
rows  of  natural  trees,  whence  it  has  received  the  name 
of  "  Forest  City."  Located  in  an  agricultural  district 
unsurpassed  in  beauty,  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
in  the  intelligence  of  its  people,  possessed  of  one  of  the 
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most  extensive  water-powers  of  the  West,  and  blessed  with 
religious  and  educational  advantages  of  a  high  order,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  has  grown  up  a  city  occu- 
pying the  front  rank  of  the  inland  cities  of  the  "  Prairie  " 
State.  Water-mains  extern!  through  the  principal  streets 
both  in  East  and  West  Rockford — one  pipe  crossing  the 
river  from  the  works,  the  other  at  the  foot  of  Morgan 
street,  South  Kockford,  making  now  about  21  miles  of 
pipe  laid  throughout  the  city.  The  water  now  used  is 
wholly  accumulated  from  springs,  though  a  large  main 
extends  to  the  river  which  can  be  immediately  utilized  if 


!  pmnj 


and  the  four  deliver,  at  one  revolution  of  the    engine, 

"s.     This  set  of  ma- 
of  water  in  twenty- 


51.4  gallons  of  water,  or  431.76  pounds.  This  set  of  ma- 
chinery will  pump  3,000,000  gallons  of  water  in  tw 
fiiur  hours,  when  running  at  the  rate  of  39  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  motion  of  the  machinery  is  put  under  the 
control  of  the  pressure  of  water  in  the  street-mains  sup- 
plied by  it,  and  the  movement  is  thus  increased  or  dimin- 
ished in  exact  ratio  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the 
draughts  from  these  mains.  The  water-pressure  regulator 
is  provided  with  a  piston  placed  within  a  piston-chamber, 
and  having  a  rod  extending  outward,  which  is  connected 
with  a  crossbar,  having  heavy  weights  attached  to  prevent 
a  sudden  or  spasmodic  movement.  A  small  pipe  connects 
the  piston-chamber  with  the  water-mains,  so  that  any 
change  in  the  pressure  of  the  water  is  at  once  communi- 
cated to  the  piston,  causing  it  to  rise  or  fall  as  the  pres- 
sure is  increased  or  diminished.  The  water-pressure  regu- 
lator is  usually  set  at  a  pressure  of  4J  pounds,  and  in  case 
of  non-action  the  water  safety-valve,  at  a  pressure  of  55 
pounds,  is  the  next  exhaust,  the  water-regulator  being  so 
connected  with  the  steam-power  that  as  the  water-pres- 
sure rises  equal  to  that  of  steam,  the  engine  stops.  Rock- 
ford  has  a  line  museum,  containing  collections  of  stuffed 
birds,  rare  old  coins,  precious  stones,  geological  specimens, 
shells,  etc.  The  manufacturing  interests  are  mainly  con- 
fined to  agricultural  implements.  In  1844  the  llockford  Hy- 
draulic Co.  was  organized,  and  built  a  dam  across  the  river 
about  800  feet  long,  the  power  being  under  a  six-foot  head. 
There  are  2  furniture-factories,  1  extensive  watch  manu- 
factory, 1  woollen  and  1  cotton  mill,  several  Hour-mills,  2 
insurance  companies,  5  weekly  newspapers,  1  oatmeal-fac- 
tory, and  8  banks  of  savings  and  deposit,  with  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  over  81,500,000.  P.  of  city,  11,049;  of  tp. 
l.".s:;.  A.  E.  SMITH,  En.  "  ROCKFORD  GAZKTTK." 

Rockford,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Floyd  co.,  la.,  on  Shell  Rock 
River  and  on  Burlington  Cedar  Rapids  and  Minnesota 
R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper.  P.  732. 

Rockford,  tp.,  Pottawattaraie  co.,  la.     P.  623. 

Rockford,  tp.,  Sedgwick  co.,  Kan.     P.  197. 

Rockford,  p.-v.,  Algorna  tp.,  Kent  co.,  Mich.,  on  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.  P.  582. 

Rockford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wright  co.,  Minn.     P.  782. 

Rockford,  tp.,  Caldwell  co.,  Mo.     P.  870. 

Rockford,  p.-v.,  Surry  co.,  N.  C.     P.  890. 

Rock  Gap,  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  W.  Va.     P.  035. 

Rock  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Stcphenson  co.,  111.  P. 
1096. 

Rock  Grove,  tp.,  Floyd  co.,  la.     P.  1289. 

Rock  Hill,  tp.,  Bucks  co.,  Pa.,  on  North  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  P.  3363. 

Rock  Hill,  p.-v.,  York  CO.,  S.  C.,  on  Charlotte  Colum- 
bia and  Augusta  R.  R. 

Rock  Hill,  tp.,  Stafford  co.,  Va.     P.  1105. 

Rock'ingham,  county  of  S.  E.  New  Hampshire,  ex- 
tending along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Massachu- 
setts, bounded  N.  E.  by  Piscataqua  River,  watered  by 
Si|uawscot,  Lamprey,  Coeheco,  and  other  rivers,  and  trav- 
ersed by  Manchester  and  Lawrence,  Concord  and  Ports- 
mouth, Boston  and  Maine,  Eastern,  and  Nashua  and  Roch- 
ester R.  Rs.,  has  a  broken  surface,  well  adapted  to  pastur- 
age. Staples,  potatoes,  hay,  wool,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Manufactories,  especially  of  ironware,  of  clothing,  and  of 
boots  and  shoes,  are  very  numerous.  There  are  above 
20,000  milch  cows,  many  other  cattle,  and  sheep.  Caps. 
Portsmouth  and  Exeter.  Area,  700  sq.  m.  P.  47,297. 

Rockingham,  county  of  North  Carolina,  adjoining 
Virginia,  intersected  by  Dan  and  Haw  rivers,  and  trav- 
ersed by  Richmond  and  Danville  R.  R.,  has  a  broken  sur- 
face and  a  fertile  soil.  Staples,  Indian  corn,  sweet  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  honey,  and  butter.  There  are  several  manu- 
factories of  chewing  tobacco.  Cap.  Wcntworth.  Area, 
600  sq.  m.  P.  15,708. 

Rockingham,  county  of  N.  Virginia,  stretching  across 
the  great  Valley  of  Virginia  from  the  Shenandoah  Moun- 


tains on  the  N.  W.  to  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  S.  E.,  inter- 
sected by  both  forks  of  Shenandoah  River,  traversed  by 
Winchester  Potomac  and  Harrisonburg  division  of  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  R.  R.,  and  has  a  very  fertile  soil.  Staples, 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  hay,  sorghum-molasses,  wool, 
and  butter.  Horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  numer- 
ous. There  are  14  flouring-mills.  Cap.  Harrisonburg. 
Area,  850  sq.  m.  P.  23,668. 

Rockingham,  tp.,  Seott  co.,  la.     P.  280. 

Rockingham,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Richmond  co.,  N.  C..  on 
Carolina  Central  11.  R.,  has  1  weekly  newspaper.  P.  454. 

Rockingham,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windham  co.,  Vt.,  on 
Rutland  division  of  Vermont  Central  R.  R.  P.  2854. 

Rockingham  (CHARLES  WATSON  Wentworth),  MAR- 
QUIS OF,  b.  in  England  May  13,  1730  ;  became  earl  of  Mai- 
ton  1750,  and  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  in  December  of 
the  same  year;  became  premier  in  1765,  acquiring  popu- 
larity in  the  American  colonies  on  account  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Mar.,  1706;  retired  from  office  July  12, 
1766,  and  again  became  premier  on  the  resignation  of 
Lord  North,  Mar.  22,  1782.  D.  at  Wimbledon,  Surrey, 
July  1,  1782. 

Rock'ing  Stones,  or  Logan  Stones,  large  rocks 
which  are  so  balanced  upon  other  stones  that  they  can  bo 
rocked  by  the  hand.  They  abound  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  are  evidently  boulders  which 
have  been  dropped  by  glaciers  or  icebergs. 

Rock  Island,  county  of  N.  W.  Illinois,  extending 
along  Mississippi  River,  and  intersected  by  Rock  River, 
traversed  by  numerous  railroads,  which  centre  at  Rock 
Island,  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  abun- 
dant deposits  of  coal  and  limestone.  Staples.  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay,  and  butter.  Manufac- 
tories of  saddlery  and  harness,  carriages,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  other  hardware,  flouring  and  saw-mills. 
Cap.  Rock  Island.  Area,  350  sq.  in.  P.  29,783. 

Rock  Island,  p.-v.,  Stanstead  co.  and  tp.,  Quebec, 
Canada,  adjoining  the  village  of  Derby  Line,  Vt.,  and  on 
a  branch  of  Massawippi  Valley  R.  R.,  20  miles  from  Isl- 
and Pond,  Vt.  Here  are  3  large  boot  and  shoo  manufac- 
tories, a  fine  hotel,  mineral  springs,  an  iron-foundry  and 
machine-shop,  and  1  weekly  newspaper.  P.  about  800. 

Rock  Island,  city,  cap.  of  Rock  Island  co.,  111.,  on  Mis- 
sissippi River,  180  miles  W.  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal railroad  centres  of  the  West,  and  steamboats  leave 
daily  for  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul  during  the  season  of  navi- 
gation. Rock  Island  contains  11  churches,  St.  Augustana 
College  (founded  by  the  Swedish  Lutheran  denomination), 
excellent  public  and  private  schools,  3  national  and  1  pri- 
vate bank,  a  large  public  library,  and  2  newspaper  estab- 
lishments, issuing  daily  and  weekly  editions.  It  is  lighted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  the  Mississippi 
River  by  means  of  the  Holly  pressure  system.  Among  its 
manufactories  are  the  Rock  Island  Glass  Co.,  an  extensive 
plough-factory,  the  Rock  Island  Co.'s  stove-foundry,  and 
several  other  establishments.  There  arc  3  lumber  and  2 
flouring  mills,  4  sash,  door,  and  blind  factories,  1  distil- 
lery, machine-shops,  etc.  The  railway  and  river  shipping 
facilities  are  excellent,  affording  wholesale  dealers  direct 
communication  with  all  points  N.,  W.,  and  S.,  while  the 
water-power  at  Moline,  2  miles  distant,  and  at  Milan,  3 
miles  away,  makes  it  the  centre  of  an  extensive  manufac- 
turing region.  Connected  with  the  city  is  Rock  Island, 
from  which  the  municipal  name  was  derived.  Previous 
to  and  during  the  Rlack  Hawk  war  a  garrison  was  kept 
at  Fort  Armstrong,  a  series  of  block  houses  on  this  island, 
and  during  the  civil  war  many  Confederate  soldiers  were 
kept  in  its  famous  prison.  The  national  government  is 
now  building  the  most  extensive  armory  and  arsenal  in 
the  country  here.  Motive-power  is  to  be  supplied  from 
the  Moline  waterworks,  which  were  improved  in  the  most 
durable  manner  at  government  expense,  and  the  right  thus 
acquired  to  three-fourths  of  the  power.  The  city  is  con- 
nected with  Davenport,  la.,  by  an  iron  bridge  with  a  pas- 
sage for  railway  trains  above  and  vehicles  below.  This 
bridge  was  built  by  the  government  as  an  approach  to 
Rook  Island  arsenal,  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co.  defraying  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  construction. 
P.  7890.  WALTER  JOHNSON,  En.  "  DAILY  UNION." 

Rock  Island,  p.-v.,  Troy  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio 
River.  P.  241. 

Rock'land,  county  of  S.  E.  New  York,  bounded  E.  by 
Hudson  River  and  S.  W.  by  New  Jersey,  crossed  by  Ilack- 
cnsack  and  Ramapo  rivers,  and  intersected  by  Erie  and 
Northern  New  Jersey  R.  Us.,  consists  largely  of  the  High- 
land range  of  hills  skirting  the  Hudson,'  has  extensive 
quarries  of  red  sandstone,  and  manufactures  vast  quanti- 
ties of  lime  and  brick.  Agriculture  is  very  limited.  Cap. 
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New  City  (CLAKKBTOWN   P.  0.).     Area,  208  sq.  m.     P. 

Kockland,  city,  seaport,  and  cap.  of  Kno\  co..  Mi-., 
on  the  western  shore  of  Owl's  Head  liay,  which  forms  its 
harbor,  and  on  Knox  and  Lincoln  1(.  K..  iln  miles  K.  \.  K. 
from  Portland  mid  nbout  the  same  distance  S.  S.  W.  from 
liangor.  'I'll'  city  was  incorporated  in  IS.'il,  mid  contains 
.s  churches,  excellent  public  schools,  1  savings  and  '2  na- 
tional banks,  besides  a  bank  of  discount  ami  deposit,  4 
weekly  newspapers.  and  a  wcll-orgatii/.ed  lire  department. 
Kockland  is  supplied  with  water  and  gas,  and  is  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lime,  producing 

I. mm. i  osakl  annually:  al-o  in  < imrrce.  trade,  and  to 

extent  sin], building.      Its  territorial   limit-   tmbmM 
:ili,, ut   7111111  acres,  and   it   h.'is  a  water-front  of  about  4{ 
miles,  affording  ample  facilities  for  commerce.      1'.  7u7t. 
'L.  POPE  VOSK.  Ki>.  "  KcicKi.Asn  GAZETTE." 

Rockland,  p.-v.,  Plymouth  co..  Mass.,  on  Hanover 
branch  of  Old  Colony  11.  K.,  19  miles  S.  of  llo-ton.  has 
good  schools,  a  savings  bank,  1  newspaper,  and  1  hotel. 
The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  forms  an  extensive 
industry.  P.  about  -12TS. 

J.  SMITH,  En.  "Ro< -ict.Axn  STANDARD." 

Rockland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ontonagon  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Ontonagon  Itivor.  P.  1  ITU. 

Kockland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Sullivan  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  New 
York  and  Oswcgo  Midland  H.  R.  P.  l«l(i. 

Rockland,  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.     P.  Mil. 

Rockland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Venango  co.,  Pa.,  oa  Alle- 
gheny Uivcr  and  Allegheny  Valley  R.  R.  P.  2008. 

Rockland,  tp.,  lirown  eo.,  Wis.     P.  753. 

Uockland,  tp.,  Mnnitowoo  co.,  Wis.     P.  889. 

Rockland  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  4  miles  in 
circumference,  in  Chirkstown  tp.,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  op- 
posite Sing  Sing,  36  miles  N.  of  New  York,  1  mile  \V.  of 
Hudson  River,  and  160  feet  above  its  surface.  Here  some 
21111,1100  tons  of  ice  arc  annually  nut  for  market  by  about 
1000  men.  The  post-village  of  Iloekland  Lake  extends 
from  the  Hudson  (Slaughter's  Landing)  to  the  lake.  It 
has  some  manufactures.  P.  510. 

Rock'lin,  p.-v.,  Placer  co.,  Cal.,  on  Central  Pacific 
R.  R.,  is  the  location  of  the  machine-shops  of  that  railroad, 
and  has  fine  quarries  of  granite.  P.  542. 

Rock  Mart,  p.-v.,  Polk  co.,  Ga.,  at  W.  terminus  of 
Cherokee  It.  K.,  has  1  newspaper,  fine  slate-quarries,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  cotton  and  grain. 

Rock  Mill,  p.-v.,  Randolph  co.,  Ala.     P.  929. 

Rock'port,  p.-v.,  cap.  Hot  Spring  co.,  Ark.,  on  Cairo 
and  Fulton  R.  R.,  and  on  Washita  River,  which  is  naviga- 
ble to  this  point. 

Kockport,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Hanson  co.,  Dak.,  on 
W.  bank  of  Dakota  Hirer. 

Rockport,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Spencer  oo.,  Ind.,  on  Ohio 
River  and  Cincinnati  Rockport  and  South-western  R.  R., 
has  "  churches,  3  public-school  buildings,  2  newspapers,  1 
bank,  several  mills  and  manufacturing  shops,  and  5  hotels. 
Rockport  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  farming  country,  abound- 
ing in  timber  and  coal.  P.  1720. 

(i.  K.  BULLOCK,  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN  JOURNAL." 

Rockport,  p.-v.,  Ohio  oo.,  Ky.,  on  Elizabethtown  and 
1'aducah  It.  R.  P.  173. 

Rockport,  p.-v.,  Camden  tp.,  Knox  co.,  Me.,  on  Penob- 
scot  Bay. 

Rockport,  p.-v.  and  seaport  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  32 
miles,  N.  E.  of  Boston,  on  Gloucester  branch  of  the  Eastern 
R.  R.,  has  5  churches,  a  public  library,  a  national  and 
savings  bank,  a  largo  cotton-mill,  1  newspaper,  good 
schools,  2  hotels,  an  organ-factory,  and  3  isinglass  manu- 
factories. Principal  business,  quarrying  granite,  fishing, 
and  farming.  P.  3904. 

L.  CLEAVES  A  Co.,  EDS.  "ROCKPORT  GLEANER." 

Rockport,  p.-v..  Tarkio  tp.,  cap.  of  Atchison  co.,  Mo., 
5  miles  E.  of  Rockville,  a  station  on  Kansas  City  St.  Jo- 
seph and  Council  Bluffs  R.  R.,  has  2  weekly  newspapers. 
P.  4110. 

Rockport,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.,  on  Rock 
River.  P.  2001. 

Rockport,  city  and  seaport,  cap.  of  Aransas  co.,  Tex., 
on  Aransas  Bay.  in  direct  communication  with  Xcw  Or- 
leans by  water,  has  4  churches,  an  institute,  good  schools, 
and  I  newspaper.  Rockport  is  one  of  the  largest  cattle- 
marts  of  Texas.  C.  K.  BAILEY,  ED.  "  TRANSCRIPT." 

Rock  Rapids,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Lyon  co.,  la.,  on  Rock 
River,  22i  miles  W.  of  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  R.  It., 
has  abundant  water-power,  a  rich  soil,  good  schools,  1 


newspaper,  and   2  hotels.      Principal  business,  farming, 
trading,  and  real  estate.     P.  about  'Jim. 

.Moi  i. rx  .1  HirKiNsnv,  Kns.  "  Km  K  UAPIDS  HI:\II,U." 

Rock  River  rises  in  Komi  du  Lac  co.,  Wis..  (!,,»- 
through  lloi-ieon  Lake,  ,  \V.  fork,  and  tnn 

Lake  Koshkonong:  pas-ing  southward  into  Illinois.  il< 
course  becomes  south-westward.  After  a  somewhat  ni|  i  1 
course  of  350  miles,  it  reaches  the  .Mississippi  '2  mil, 
low  Rock  Island.  It  is  not  navigable  except  at  high  water. 
but  affords  much  water  |,o\ver.  Its  valley  is  picture--,[i]e 
and  fertile.  Its  total  fall  is  :i7'.i  feet,  and  if  desirable 
.-lack  waler  navigation  might  easily  bo  perfected  through- 
out a  large  part  of  course. 

Rook  Roe,  tp.,  Prairie  co..  Ark.     P.  277. 

Rock  Run,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Stephen-,.]!  ,-...  III.,  includes 
the  village  of  Rock  City  on  Western  Union  R.  11.  P.  2212. 

Rock-Salt.     Sec  SALT. 

Rock'ton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winnebago  co.,  111.,  at  con- 
fluence of  Hock  and  Pocatoniea  rivers  and  on  Western 
I'nion  R.  R.  P.  1827. 

Rock  Vale,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ogle  co.,  III.     P.  7-'>7. 

Rock'villc,  p.-v.,  Tolland  co.,  Conn.,  at  the  terminus 
of  Rockville  branch  of   Hartford   Providence,  and  Kishkill 
It.  R.,  1.)  miles  K.  of  Hartford,  contains  f,  clmrchc-.  excel 
lent  schools,  2  national  and  2  savings  banks.  I  newspaper, 
2   hotels,   a  job-printing    e-talilishment,   S   woollen  mills, 
manufactories  of  warps,  sewing  silk,  stockinet,  emei 
and  ginghams.    The  water-power  for  these  mills  i-  supplied 
by  Hockanum  River,  which   has  a  fall  of  L'<ll   led.      It  is 
furnished  with  water  and  gas.     P.  about  5000. 

F.  H.  STICKNEV,  Kn.  ••  .Tin  KNAL." 

Rockville,  tp.,  Kankakee  co.,  111.     P.  1112. 

Rockville,  p.-v.,  Adams  tp.,  cap.  of  Parko  co.,  Ind., 
on  Logansport  Crawfordsville  and  South-western  K.  It.,  in 
a  rich  agricultural  district,  has  2  newspapers.  P.  10S7. 

Rockville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Montgomery  < Md., 

on  Metropolitan  branch  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.     P. 
660. 

Rockville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Stearns  co.,  Minn.     P.  403. 

Rockville,  v.,  Greene  tp.,  Adams  eo.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River. 
P.  937. 

Rockville,  v.,  Middle  Paxton  tp.,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa. 
(Si  s<jrEHANNA  P.  0.),  on  Susquchanna  River,  here  crossed 
by  a  railroad  bridge,  on  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  di- 
vision of  Philadelphia  and  Reading  R.  It.,  and  on  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  P.  259. 

Rockville,  tp.,  Anderson  oo.,  S.  C.    P.  871. 

Rockville  Centre,  p.-v.,  Queens  co.,  N.  Y.,  16  miles 
from  Brooklyn,  on  Southern  R.  R.  of  Long  Island,  has  4 
churches,  an  academy,  1  newspaper,  and  a  planing  and 
moulding  mill.  It  is  a  summer  resort  for  residents  of 
New  York  City  and  Brooklyn. 

C.  L.  WALLACE,  ED.  "SOUTH  SIDE  OBSERVER." 

Rock'wall,  new  county  in  Texas,  set  off  from  Kauf- 
man since  1870,  is  watered  by  branches  of  Trinity  and 
Sabine  rivers,  has  a  rolling  prairie  surface  and  a  fertile 
soil.  Cap.  Roekwall.  Area,  about  170  sq.  m. 

Rockwall,  p.-v.,  cap.  Roekwall  eo.,  Tex. 

Korl.  Veil  (Jons  ARNOLD),  b.  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug. 
27,  1803;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1822;  became  a  law- 
yer at  Norwich  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate  1838- 
39;  judge  of  the  New  London  co.  court  1840;  member  of 
Congress  1847-51;  was  principally  instrumental  in  procur- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  court  of  claims  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  practised  much  before  it,  and  was  author  of  7V 
Mexican  Law  of  Mines  and  Heal  Eilate  (2  vols.,  1851-52), 
a  standard  work.  D.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  10,  1861. 

Rockwell  (JuLics),  b.  at  Colebrook,  Conn.,  Apr.  26, 
1805;  graduated  at  Yale  College  1826;  studied  law  at  the 
Xew  Haven  Law  School ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  I. itch 
field  co.  1829 ;  settled  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1830  ;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  1834-38,  being  Speaker 
1835  and  1838;  was  bank  commissioner  1838-41 ;  member 
of  Congress  1847-51 ;  of  the  Massachusetts  constitutional 
convention  1853;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1854-55,  filling  the 
uncxpired  term  of  Edward  Everett,  and  was  a  judge  of 
the  Massachusetts  superior  court  1859-71. 

Rock'wood,  p.-v.,  Eramosa  tp.,  Wellington  co.,  Onta- 
rio, Canada,  on  river  Speed  and  on  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
41  miles  W.  of  Toronto,  has  an  academy  and  important 
manufactures.  P.  about  600. 

Rocky  Bar,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Alturas  co.,  Id.,  on  Lewis 
fork  of  Columbia  River. 

Rocky  Bayou,  tp.,  Izard  co.,  Ark.     P.  720. 

Rocky  Comfort,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Little  River  co.,  Ark. 
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Rocky  Fork,  tp.,  Boone  co.,  Mo.     P.  1870. 

Rocky  Gap,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bland  co.,  Va.     P.  1000. 

Rocky  Grove,  tp.,  Orangeburg  co.,  S.  C.     P.  007. 

Rocky  Ilcnd,  tp.,  Dale  co.,  Ala.     P.  800. 

Rocky  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  on 
Connecticut  River.  P.  971. 

Rocky  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Somerset  co.,  N.  J.,  on 
Karitan  Hirer  and  Delaware  and  Karitan  Canal,  at  W. 
terminus  of  Rocky  Hill  R.  R. 

Rocky  Mount,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Edgecombe  co.,  N.  C., 
on  Tar  River,  at  junction  of  Wilmington  and  Wclilon 
R.  R.  with  Tarborough  branch  of  the  same  road,  has  1 
newspaper.  P.  of  v.  357;  of  tp.  2158. 

Rocky  Mount,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Franklin  co.,  Va., 
on  Richmond  and  Trans-Allcghany  Narrow-gauge  R.  R. 
(proposed),  has  2  churches,  1  savings  bank,  1  newspaper, 
and  2  hotels.  P.  2034. 

W.  A.  AND  C.  J.  GRIFFITH,  Ens.  "VIRGINIA  MONITOR." 

Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  the  Citlopicuui  femur- 
rubrum.  Sec  LOCUST,  by  PROF.  A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR.,  M.  D. 

Rocky  Mountains,  all  the  mountains  of  North 
America  between  the  great  plains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  term  "Stony  Mountains"  was  originally  applied,  but 
was  finally  replaced  by  the  name  "  Rocky  Mountains."  This 
name,  which  has  become  fixed  by  popular  usage,  is  very 
appropriate.  On  the  mountains  and  plateaus  of  the  greater 
pa,rt  of  the  region  naked  rooks  are  seen  to  an  extent  rarely 
known  elsewhere  on  the  globe,  as  the  region  is  largely  des- 
titute of  soil  and  timber.  A  variety  of  climatic  and  geo- 
logic causes  conspire  to  this  end.  Chief  among  these 
are  extreme  aridity  and  great  elevation,  the  lack  of  mois- 
ture preventing  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  great  ele- 
vation promoting  rapid  denudation  of  the  rock-nmtcrial 
disintegrated  at  the  surface.  The  mountains  are  composed 
of  crags  and  peaks  of  naked  rock,  and  the  mountain- 
streams  run  at  the  feet  of  towering  cliffs  in  deep  gorges 
beset  with  rocks.  The  hills,  unprotected  by  vegetation, 
are  swept  clean  of  sands  and  soil  by  the  winds.  The 
watercourses  rarely  have  flood-plains,  and  the  steep  sides 
of  the  valleys  are  strewn  with  fragments  of  rock.  In  the 
plateau  region  the  streams  run  in  deep  canons,  whose  walls 
rise  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  feet  above  the  waters, 
and  the  channels  below  are  choked  with  rocks  which 
tumble  from  the  cliffs.  By  reason  of  unequal  erosion  of 
the  general  surface,  due  to  petrologie  .structure  under  con- 
ditions of  great  aridity,  long  lines  of  cliffs  or  towering 
escarpments  of  rock  stand  athwart  the  plateaus.  These 
cliffs  are  often  for  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  miles  almost 
or  quite  impassable  barriers  to  travel. 

In  very  late  geological  time  the  whole  region  has  been 
the  scene  of  much  volcanic  activity.  Great  mountain- 
ranges  have  extinct  volcanoes  on  their  flanks:  high  pla 
teaus  have  dead  volcanoes  on  their  backs;  broad  inoits 
are  covered  with  sheets  of  lava;  great  valleys  have  been 
filled  with  cxtravusati'd  matter,  and  scoria  and  ashes  are 
scattered  over  the  land.  Some  of  this  extravasation  is  so 
recent  that  the  congealed  floods  are  yet  preserved  with  all 
their  forms  of  stream  and  wave,  and  these  naked  rocks 
appear  without  soil  and  without  even  mosses  and  lichens. 
The  land  is  well  characterized  as  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region.  But  extreme  aridity  is  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
entire  region.  Those  ranges  that  are  near  the  Pacific 
coast  N.  of  the  42d  parallel  of  N.  lat.  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  here  the  indurated  beds  arc  greatly 
masked  by  dense  forests. 

This  great  mountain-system  extends  through  the  U.  S. 
from  its  southern  border,  through  British  America  and 
Alaska  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  from  the  30th  to  the  70th 
parallel  of  N.  lat.  Its  greatest  development  in  longitude 
is  between  the  38th  and  42d  degrees  of  N.  lat. ;  here  the 
grand  system  has  a  breadth  of  about  1000  miles.  Its 
highest  peak  is  Mount  St.  Elias,  lat.  60°  20'  45"  and  Ion. 
141°,  which  rises  to  an  altitude  of  19,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  as  determined  by  Pall. 

In  the  same  grand  system  may  be  included  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  though  the  term 
Rocky  Mountains  has  rarely  been  applied  to  them.  The 
mountains  of  Central  America  are  composed  of  Cordilleras 
and  volcanoes,  the  geological  characteristics  of  which  are 
yet  unknown.  The  system  is  separated  from  the  Andes 
of  South  America  by  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
where  a  pass  is  found  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  waters  hav- 
ing its  summit  not  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  mountain-region  of  Central  America  is  sep- 
arated from  the  mountain-region  of  Mexico  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  where  a  pass  is  found  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific,  its  summit  not  more  than  700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mountains  of  Mexico  are 
usually  termed  by  geographers  the  Mexican  Cordilleras, 


but  locally  the  term  "cordilleras  "  is  applied  only  to  cer- 
tain ranges;  the  other  great  mountain-masses,  whether 
their  origin  be  by  extravasation  or  upheaval  and  degrada- 
tion, have  their  special  names.  Too  little  is  known  of  the 
topography,  and  especially  of  the  geological  structure,  of 
the  mountains  of  Mexico  to  warrant  any  classification  or 
sub-grouping,  and  we  are  not  able  to  separate  the  more 
northern  mountains  of  Mexico  from  the  more  southern 
mountains  of  the  U.  S. 

Passing  from  Mexico  to  the  U.  S.,  we  reach  the  Rocky 
Mountains  proper;  and  here  the  geography  and  geology 
of  the  region  have  been  studied  to  such  an  extent  as  to  war- 
rant a  partial  classification  of  the  grand  system  into  minor 
groups  or  systems ;  but  such  classification  cannot  be  carried 
into  British  America.  In  the  U.  S.  are  the  following  sys- 
tems: the  Desert  Range?,  the  Park  Ranges,  the  Plateaus, 
the  Basin  Ranges,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  Coast  Ranges, 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  and,  provisionally,  the  Geyser 
Ranges. 

The  Desert  Ranges  extend  through  Southern  California, 
Southern  Arizona,  and  South-western  New  Mexico  south- 
ward into  old  Mexico;  the  limits  of  the  group  in  this  di- 
rection are  unknown.  They  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Basin  Range  region  and  the  Plateau  region  j  on  the  E.  by 
the  N.  and  S.  mountains  of  the  Rio  Grande;  on  the  N.  Vf. 
they  coalesce  with  the  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
Coast  Ranges:  and  here,  at  present,  no  definite  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  drawn.  Nor  do  we  know  with  which 
group  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula  of  California  should 
be  classed.  These  mountains  have  a  N.  W.  trend,  varying 
from  30°  to  60°  W.  of  N.  So  far  as  their  geological  struc- 
ture is  known,  they  are  of  the  Basin  Range  type — i.  c.  a 
monoclinal  ridge  of  displacement,  or  a  displacement  duo 
to  a  fault  on  one  side  and  a  flexure  on  the  other,  which 
may  otherwise  be  described  as  the  half  of  an  anticlinal 
fold.  The  typical  ridge  is  composed  of  strata  dipping  one 
way,  the  front  or  face  of  the  range  being  the  escarped 
edges  of  the  strata,  and  the  back  of  the  ridge  conforming 
to  some  extent  with  the  dip  of  the  strata.  Very  few  of  the 
ranges  are  as  simple  as  the  type  described,  as  they  are 
complicated  by  secondary  faults,  and  flexure*  transverse, 
oblique,  and  sometimes  even  longitudinal,  with  the  principal 
structure.  Simple  antielinals  are  rarely  found.  The  ridges 
described  are  composed  of  granites,  schists,  and  Palaeozoic 
sandstones  and  limestones;  but  these  rocks  and  the  mono- 
clinal structure  are  often  masked  by  extravasated  beda 
found  on  the  flanks,  or  sometimes  partly  burying  the 
ranges,  and  many  of  the  mountains  are  chiefly  of  eruptive 
origin.  Usually,  these  mountains  rise  as  island  ridges 
from  a  desert  sea  of  sand,  the  most  inhospitable  region  of 
North  America,  but  near  their  north-eastern  limits  in  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  the  general  altitude  being  greater, 
there  is  more  precipitation  of  moisture.  The  Colorado 
River  divides  the  system.  On  the  E.  the  mountains  are 
drained  by  Bill  Williams'  Fork  and  the  Gila:  on  the  W. 
there  is  no  living  stream  tributary  to  the  Colorado,  but  the 
ranges  that  extend  to  the  coast  are  drained  by  streams  that 
fall  directly  into  the  Pacific.  Of  the  age  of  the  dry  land 
there  is  no  certain  knowledge,  but  the  mountain-forms  due 
to  upheaval  and  atmospheric  degradation,  and  also  the 
mountain-forms  due  to  extravasation,  are  of  very  late 
geological  origin — much  later  than  the  dry  land  from  which 
they  rise. 

Principal  Mountains  of  the  Desert  Range  Si/Hfi-iu. 

Name.  Kange  or  group.  Height,  j     Name.  Range  or  group.  Height. 

\Vah.«u-.ThfPk.,(irapevitieMu,,    8.528 

1 1 ,337 ;  Curro  QordO  "     1MH2 

.ncobt;        "     11,267 

Funeral  Ilauge,      4,!t71 


Authority,  Wheeler: 
Ingo  Pk.,  lugo  Range, 

Halm  " 

Xi-»-  Y.Tk  Pk.,          " 
Matiuango  Pk.,  Darwin  Range, 
Telescope     "      Telescope  " 

The  Park  System  extends  from  Southern  Wyoming 
through  Central  Colorado  into  New  Mexico,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Laramic  Plains,  on  the  E.  by  the  Great  Plains,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Plateaus;  the  southern  limits  cannot  yet  be 
defined.  There  are  a  great  number  of  ranges  in  New 
Mexico  on  cither  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  having 
a  N.  and  S.  trend,  the  general  structure  and  geological  re- 
lations of  which  arc  unknown.  They  may  constitute  a 
system  or  sub-system  by  themselves,  or  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  Park  System.  The  general  trend 
of  the  Park  Ranges  is  a  few  degrees  W.  of  N.,  but  there 
are  exceptions.  These  mountains  are  drained  by  the 
Platte  and  Arkansas,  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi ;  by 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  by  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West,  which 
flows  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  axial  ridges  of  the 
system — i.  e.  those  which  separate  the  Atlantic  from  the 
Pacific  drainage — constitute  a  part  of  the  continental  di- 
vide. The  system  is  composed  of  ranges  and  irregular 
groups  which  stand  as  walls  about  the  great  parks.  In 
North  Park  heads  the  North  Platte  ;  in  Middle  Park  heads 
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tin-  (irand,  a  tributary  »f  the  ( '.dorado ;  in  South  Park 
heads  the  South  I'latte.  and  tile  Kio  C.rando  del  Norte 
drains  the  S;in  Luis  Park.  Thc-c  park*  arc  broken  . 
nearly  or  completely  larroandad  by  mountain-,  lie-ides 
tin'  larger  parks  mentioned,  there  «re  many  .it1  -mailer  ex- 
tent, in.iuntain  vallc\  beauty  in  midsummer, 
luit  mantled  with  snow  i luring  ninny  months  of  the  year. 
Mo-t  ut  tin1  ranges  arc  known  to  be  of  the  1'intatype — 
i.  ' .  broad  ]i  Int. -a  ii  like  :  .''I  fro  in  blocks  upheaved 
in  part  as  integers,  ami  in  part  a*  liodie-  of  many  p 

a  Bl tun1  IIP  i  iv  fully  described  hdou .      Many  ol'  1  he  park - 

/ones  of  .liverse  displacement.     These  moun- 
tain- '  'I  .if  granites,  sciii-t-.  raheozoic.  .Me-u/.oic, 
an.l    Tertiary   sediment-.,  ami    the    -cdimcnlary    group-   are 
separated   by  many  iiml   well-defined   nncoiiforiuitics,  giv 
ing   evidence  of  alternating  peri.i.ls  of  .lry-lan.1   eomlition 

and  -anie  s\\  ay  ;    but  tile  la  .  i  a|>hic  mo\  emcnt 

which  upheaved  the  greal  ma--es  from  which  tin.'  moun- 
tains have  been  carved  began  in  Tertiary  time.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  prin.-ipal  ranges  ami  groups  of  this 
in  succession  from  10.  l<>  W.  :  Rising  from  the  plains  in  full 
view  of  I>en\er  is  the  Colorado  Range.  \vhirh  .111  the  \.  is 
nearly  continuous  with  the  Medicine  l!nw  Range,  and  the 
latter  is  th.  ea.-lcrn  wall  of  .North  Park.  To  the  S.  it 
tren.ls  we-tward  toward  .Mount  Lincoln.  W.  of  the 
Plains,  S.  of  the  South  1'latte.  10.  of  Trout  Creek  and  the 
bead-waters  of  the  Fountain  Kivcr,  is  :i  low  plateau-like 
range  which  J>r.  llaydcn  has  coii-idcred  a  part  of  the  Col- 
orado Kangc.  and  lias  railed  them  as  combined  the  Col- 
orado or  Front  Range:  but  both  fur  geographic  and  geo- 
logical realms  it  may  be  better  to  separate  tin-  range-,  and 
to  -'all  the  high  snowy  mountains  \V.  of  Denver  the  Col- 
orado Range,  the  inferior  southern  mountains  the  Front 
Range.  l!et\veen  North  and  .Middle  I'arks.  is  the  Park 
View  .Mountain,  the  culminating  peak  of  a  range  with  an 
\'..  and  AV.  trend,  but  not  well  defined.  Next  in  order  to 
the  westward  is  the  1'ark  liange.  whi.di  extends  from  Buf- 
falo I'eaks  northward  nearly  to  the  junction  of  the  Sweet 
water  with  the  North  Pintle  Kivcr.  This  range  forms  the 
we-iern  wall  of  South,  Middle,  and  North  Parks.  The 
Colorado  Range  in  its  western  trend  toward  .Mount  Lincoln 
abuts  against  the  Park  Range,  and  thus  is  formed  the 
southern  wall  of  Middle  Park  and  the  northern  wall  of 
South  Park.  From  the  N.  end  of  this  range,  W.  of  North 
Park  and  the  northern  end  of  Middle  Park,  long  spurs 
and  irregular  mountains  extend  westward  to  the  Plateau-. 
To  the  S.  of  these  range  ihere  is  a  great  mass  of  moun- 
tains without  apparent  structure  as  a  range;  this  is  the 
Pike's  Peak  Group.  W.  of  the  S.  end  of  the  Park  Range 
is  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas,  and  W.  of  the  valley  is  the 
Sa \\atch  Range,  with  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross  as  its 
northern  extremity.  This  range  trends  30°  W.  of  N. 
Still  farther  W.  is  the  Elk  Mountain  Group,  which  consists 
of  a  scries  of  short,  parallel  ranges  elosely  massed,  trend- 
ing in  the  same  direction  as  the  Sawatch  Range. 

Returning  to  the  border  of  the  Plains,  the  first  range  S. 
of  the  Arkansas  is  the  Wet  Mountain.  Its  trend  is  the 
sain.'  as  the  la-l.  To  the  W.,  and  parallel  with  this  range, 
is  tin1  Sangre  de  Cristo.  called  in  one  portion  of  its  course 
the  Sierra  Ulanea.  This  range  trends  westward  in  its 
southern  prolongation,  and  breaks  up  near  Santa  Fe.  To 
the  W.  of  it  lie-  Sail  Luis  Park,  and  beyond  the  park  is 
the  enormous  irregular  rugged  mass  known  as  the  San  Juan 
Mountains,  and  beyond  are  the  Plateaus. 

Many  spurs  anil  smaller  detached  masses  of  this  system 
have  received  names,  and  the  feats  of  many  adventurous 
travellers  in  sealing  the  towering  peaks  of  these  ranges 
have  been  chronicled.  Everywhere  throughout  the  region 
the  mountain-climber  sees  a  wilderness  of  crags  and  peaks, 
and  a  .scene  wild,  grand,  and  desolate,  and  many  a  clear, 
cold,  emerald  lake  embosomed  on  the  mountains. 

Priufiiitil  Minintniitii  of  the  Park  lianije  System. 
Name.  Range  or  group.    Feet.        Name.  Range  or  group.    Feet. 

Authority,  Giuini'tl,  I  .  S.  (;.  II.  S. :     Capitol  Mt..         Klk  Mountain  I; 
Peak,      Colormd 


Mi.  Ki-ani. 

I.., ii.-  ,  Peak,  " 

Ml.  li.u.it.  " 

Ml.,  Kront  Range, 

MI., 

Pt.rk  View  Ml.,  Park  View  R. 

Ml.  Lincoln,        Park  llnnge, 
•• 
" 

Pik. •'<  Peak. 

Ml.  Harvard, 

Mt.  K.n-it, 


.  !  uiii.l  IV:ik,  " 

:-.  Mt.,  " 

11.271   Italian  Peak. 
.  Mt., 

'.'.Ill-   Mt.  Daly. 
». .11:1  l..,|iu»  Peak, 

:.-  Mr., 
utter  llutte, 
l:'..    11    1:1, ,  nh.ini  Ml., Wet  Mounlatn. 


13,970 
13,351 

is.350 

13.2110 
1:1,1:1:1 
12. -'.'3 
12.570 
Iv  n:,2 
12,230 


i.l  Peak,    Saugrede  Cristo,  14,300 
.k  O.,     11,117  rre.tone, 

Sawalch  Range,    14,875 .  Mt.  Blto  A1U.                    "  12.989 

ll.:;:,l   limn  <  Peak, 

La  Plata  Mt.,                                               :    Ml.  U  iUou.         Sail  Juan  Mts.,  U.2NI 

Mii<-i>eMt.,                 "               n. -,-i-  l  nkari                        "  14,235 

Mt.   \utoro,                      "                 1 1 ,:':  i  Mt.  Si                               "  Hi:.' 

Ml.  Princeton,                 "                 14, lilt;  Mt.  1                                 "  1 1, I'M 

Ml.  Vale,                        "                11,1-T   llanili,  «  Peak.            "  13.997 

•iMt.,  "  11.171!  Kin  llrande  Py- 

Ml.  sl.avano,                   "                                  ralnid,                          "  18.773 

Sit.  01, my.                       "                 1 1.111:1   II                                       "  13,640 
(irliily  Peak,                  " 

1'a-tl,-  i'tuk,       Elk  Mountain  R.,  11.11.)       Authority,  Wheeler  : 

KarrowMt,                    ••               11,003,  Mt.  Tbomai,      Sierra  Blanca,  11,496 


Thf  I'liitentti. — The  groat  plateaus  stretch  from  Southern 
"U'yoiuiii'.,'  through  \\"e-ln  n  Colorado  and  Ka-lern  Ttah  I'ar 
down  into  New  Mexico  and  Ari/ona.  They  an-  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Wind  l!i\er  and  Sncetnater  Mountains, 
on  the  10.  by  the  Park  Mountains,  on  the  S.  by  the  !> 
Kanire  region,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Uasin  KallL'o  region. 
'I  lo-  region  is  chiclly  drained  by  the  I  '.dorado  liiver  of  the 
We-t  :  on  the  S.  W.  by  the  Sevier  and  Virgin  rivers,  and  a 
small  portion  on  the  S.  10.  by  Ihe  ilio  Ciande  del  Norte. 
The  general  elevation  is  uhoui  >  el  of 

..  'Ihe  a  scent  from  the  low  desert  plain-  on  Ihe  S. 
is  very  abrupt,  in  many  plaees  by  a  steep  and  aliuo>t  im- 
pa--ab!e  e-.-arpment.  ( Jeologirally.  tile  plateaus  are 
rated  into  blocks  by  faults  or  their  homofogtlM, monoolina] 
flexures — a.  structure  to  which  the  name  "Kaibab"  has 
been  given,  where'  the  Mocks  are  displaced  as  integers. 

geological  features  serve  in  part  to  divide  the  region 
into  man \  topographic  blo.-ks.  The  -t reams  u  hi.'h  t ra \  er.-e 
the  plateaus  have  their  i  he  Wind  Ki\er  Moun- 

tains on  the  N.  and  in  the  Park  Mountain--  on  the  10.,  and 
in  their  courses  through  the  plateau-  they  run  in  profound 
gorges  or  canons,  further  dividing  the  area  into  blocks; 

and  this  division  is iplctcd   by  lines  of  cliffs  due  to  the 

ime.inal  cro-ion  of  harder  and  softer  bed-  under  conditions 
of  aridily.  Thus,  by  faults  and  inonnclinal  llexnie-.  by 

deep  .-an ons,  and  by  lines  of  cliffs  this  region  \-  cut  into 
a  great  number  of  plateaus.  Some  of  the  larger  or  more 
important  of  these  plateaus  arc  as  follow-:  The  Colorado 
Plateau,  lying  S.  of  the  (Irand  Canon  of  the  Colorado — 
general  elevation.  7.MHI  feet;  Shiwits  Plateau.  N.  id'  the 
Grand  Canon,  W.  of  the  Grand  Wash,  10.  of  the  Hurri- 
cane dill's,  and  S.  of  the  Vermilion  ('lid's  -general  eleva- 
tion, fiOIIO  feet:  Tinkarct  Plateau,  N.  of  the  lirand  Canon, 
E.  of  the  Hurricane  Cliffs,  W.  of  K'anab  Cafion,  and  S.  of 
the  Vermilion  Cliffs — g.  i  . ;  ion,  (iiMin  fed  ;  Kaibab 

Plateau,  X.  of  the  (I rand  Canon  and  W.  of  the  Marble 
Canon — general  elevation.  T.'iiin  feet.  The  three  last  pla- 
teaus extent)  from  Northern  Arizona  into  1'tah.  Farther 
to  the  N.,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sovicr  River,  the  Mnr-ka- 
gunt  Plateau — general  elevation,  8500  feet;  on  the  K.  side 
of  the  Sevier  the  Pauns-a-gunt  Plateau — general  elevation, 
8000  feet;  the  Aquarius  Plateau,  N.  of  the  Pauns-a-gunt 
— general  elevation,  11,000  feet.  S.  W.  of  the  Paria  River, 
near  the  head  of  Marble  Canon,  are  the  Paria  Plateau — 
general  elevation,  ftOOO  feet ;  the  Kai-pai-owits  Plateau,  N. 
of  the  Paria  and  E.  of  the  Pauns-a-gunt— general  elevation, 
7500  feet.  The  Ta-ra-pnt^  Plateau  i-  in  lOastcrn  Utah, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Uinta  and  White  River  valleys, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Rook  Cliffs,  and  is  cut  in  twain  by  the 
River — general  elevation,  7000  feet.  There  are 
many  others  of  the  plateaus  of  nearly  c<[ual  importance. 

On  these  plateaus  stand  buttcs,  lone  mountains,  and 
groups  of  mountains.  The  buttcs  arc  of  cameo  structure 
— i.  e.  mountains  of  circum-denudation,  with  horizontal 
strata  and  escarped  sides.  The  mountains,  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  extravasatcd  matter,  exhibit  many  in- 
teresting types  of  structure.  The  grand  structure-lines  of 
these  plateaus  have  a  N.  and  S.  trend,  but  with  important 
and  diverse  exceptions.  In  addition  to  the  plateaus  proper, 
there  are  many  mountains  due  to  upheaval  and  degrada- 
tion, some  of  which  are  found  in  zones  of  diverse  displace- 
ment, others  are  of  simple  anticlinal  structure,  ami  still 
others  of  the  Uinta  structure.  The  more  important  of 
these  mountains  of  diverse  type  is  the  Zuni  Range,  far  to 
the  S.,  and  the  Uinta  Range,  far  to  the  N.  The  Uinta 
Range  is  carved  from  a  broad  upheaval  having  an  K.  and 
W.  axis.  On  either  flank  of  the  upheaval  there  in  a  line 
or  zone  of  maximum  displacement,  where  the  upheaval  is 
by  flexure  or  by  faulting.  Hetween  these  zones  there  is  a 
gentle  flexure  cither  way  to  the  axis.  Thus,  the  upheaval 
is  in  part  by  general  flexure  from  the  axis  as  an  anticlinal, 
and  in  part  by  faulting  and  monoclinal  flexure,  as  in  the 
Kaibab  structure;  thus  behaving  in  part  as  an  integer, 
and  in  part  as  a  body  of  many  parts.  The  Uinta  Range. 
as  before  mentioned,  has  been  taken  e.s  a  type  of  this  struc- 
ture. 

The  Plateaus  have  been  continuously  above  the  sea  since 
the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  but  during  earlier  Ter- 
tiary times  the  region  was  an  areaof  lacustrine  sedimenta- 
tion, and  during  late  Mesozoic  and  early  Tertiary  time  the 
ISasin  Province  was  the  dry  land  that  fed  the  sea  anil  lakes 
of  the  Plateau  Province.  The  great  displacements  by 
which  the  region  was  broken  into  blocks  began  in  early 
Tertiary  time,  and  is  probably  yet  in  progress.  The  Pla- 
teaus are  composed  of  Tertiary,  Mesozoic,  and  Palccozoio 
sediments.  Crystalline  schists  and  granites  are  found  in 
some  of  the  deep  canons. 

On  the  next  page  is  presented  a  table  containing  the 
principal  mountains  of  the  different  ranges,  groups,  etc., 
of  the  Plateaus,  giving  their  name,  location,  height,  and 
the  authority  for  the  measurement.- : 
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Principal  Mountains  of  the  Plateaus. 

Mt.  San  Francisco,  Colorado  Plat.,    12,052,  Whipple. 
Mt  Dellenbough.  Shiwits  Plat.,       6,650,  Thompson,  U.S.G.G  S. 

Mount  Trumbull,  Uuikaret  Plat.,     8,187,  "                   " 

Mount  Logan,                                        7,950,  "                   " 

Mount  Emma,                    "                 "                 " 

Mount  Brian,        Mar-ka-gunt  PI.,  11,178,  "                 " 

Little  Creek  Peak,                                 9,971,  "                  " 

Bear  Valley  Peak,               "                 9,274,  "                   " 

Monroe  Mountain,  Sevicr  Plateau,  11,240,  "                   " 

Blue  Mountain,                                    11,071,  "                  " 

Mount  Ilalton,                       "                10,480,  "                    " 

Marysvale  Peak,                                  10,359,  "                   " 

Adam's  Head,                      "               10,181,  "                   " 

MusiniaPeak,        Mnsinia  Plat.,     10,754,  "                   " 

Kaiparowits  P'k,    Kaiparowits  P.,    9,095,  "                   " 

Mount  Ellen,           Henry  Group,     11,389,  "                  " 

Mount  Pennell,                    "               11,335,  "                   " 

Mount  Hillers,                      "                10,64.5,  "                    " 

Mount  Ellsworth,                "                 8,280,  "                   " 

Mount  Marvine,    Unkarpagu  E'ge.l  1,598,  "                 " 

Kisli  Lake  Mountain,          "               11,578,  "                   " 

Mount  Illlgard,                   "               11,453,  "                  " 

Terrill's  Ridge,                    "               11,380,  "                   " 

Gilson's  Crest,                                      11,000,  "                  " 

Kuimons's  Peak,    Uinta  Mount's,   13,094,  King. 

Mount  Hodges,                    "               13,500,  " 

Mt.  Tokurwana,                  "               13,500,  " 

Dawes's  Peak,                     "               13,300,  " 

Gilbert's  Peak,                    "               13,250,  " 

Wilson's  Peak,                   "              13,235,  " 

liarro  Peak,                        "              12,834,  " 

Marsh's  Peak,                                      12,410,  " 

Leidy's  Peak,                      "               12,400,  " 
Pa-ri-kaiv,             La  Sal  Group,     12,980,  Gannett,  U.  S.  G.  G.  S. 
Thousand  Lake 

Mountain,  "  11,229,  Thompson,  U.S.G.G.S. 

Navaio  Mountain,                             10,308,  " 
Escudilla  Mountain,           "              10,691,  Wheeler. 

liasin  Range*. — These  ranges  occupy  South-eastern 
Oregon,  Southern  Idaho,  Western  Utah,  Nevada,  and  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  California.  The  region  is  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  great  plateaus,  on  the  AV.  by  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  region  of  the  Desert  Ranges; 
their  extent  to  the  N.  is  unknown.  They  are  N.  and  S. 
ridges  of  comparatively  low  altitude  and  narrow  bases. 
The  desert-valleys  separating  them  are  filled  with  sub- 
ai'rial  gravels  and  sands,  completely  masking  the  under- 
lying formations.  The  general  type  of  structure  is  that 
previously  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  Desert 
Ranges,  but  here  the  structure  is  better  exemplified,  and 
hence  has  been  called  the  Basin-Range  structure.  Such 
are  the  characteristics  of  these  mountains  so  far  as  they 
are  due  to  upheaval  and  atmospheric  degradation ;.  but 
many  of  the  ranges  are  complicated  by  extravasated  masses 
that  mask  the  general  structure  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. It  is  probable  that  this  region  has  been  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  since  Jurassic  time,  and  some  portions  of 
it  longer,  but  the  great  orographic  displacement  which 
produced  the  present  ranges  is  of  very  late  date,  and  it  is 
probable  is  yet  in  progress.  One  of  the  characteristics  of 
these  ranges  is,  that  they  usually  rise  abruptly  from  the 
desert  plain  without  intervening  foot-hills,  and  rarely  do 
the  ranges  coalesce.  The  region  occupied  by  these  moun- 
tains has  no  drainage  to  the  sea  except  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent on  the  N.  side,  where  some  of  the  mountains  stand 
near  the  Shoshonc  River,  and  on  the  south-eastern  corner, 
where  a  few  of  the  ranges  are  drained  by  the  Virgin  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West.  Some  of 
the  streams  that  head  on  the  mountains  find  their  way  into 
salt  lakes,  and  others  disappear  in  sinks — i.  e.  they  are 
lost  in  the  desert  sands,  where  their  waters  are  evaporated. 

Three  general  basins  may  be  designated:  (1)  The  Salt 
Lake  Basin,  in  which  lies  Salt  Lake,  Utah  Lake,  and  Sevier 
Lake.  During  glacial  times  there  was  a  large  expanse  of 
fresh  water  in  this  great  basin,  in  which  was  included  the 
sub-basins  of  the  lakes  aboye  mentioned.  To  this  ancient 
body  of  water  Mr.  Gilbert  has  given  the  name  Lake  Bonne- 
ville.  (See  SEVIKR  LAKK.)  (2)  The  second  great  basin  is 
that  of  the  Humboldt,  which  lies  E.  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  is  separated  from  the  Salt  Lake  Basin  by  the  Hum- 
boldt Mountains,  A  number  of  smaller  lakes  are  included 
in  this  general  depression.  (3)  The  third  is  the  Amargosa 
Basin,  which  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Humboldt  liasin  and 
S.  W.  of  the  Salt  Lake  Basin. 

There  are  about  100  ranges  in  this  group.  The  highest 
is  the  Wasatch  Range.  In  this  range  are  found  the  prin- 
cipal  geological  formations  of  the  other  ranges  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  also  some  of  the  sedimentary  beds  of  the  Plateau 
System.  The  escarpment  of  the  range  faces  the  W.,  and 
the  highest  peak,  Mount  Nebo,  is  found  at  the  southern 
extremity.  The  streams  which  are  used  to  fertilize  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  and  Utah  valleys  have  their  sources  in 
these  lofty  mountains. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  mountains  of 
the  Basin  Range  System: 


Principal  Mountains  of  the  Basin  Range  System. 


Name.  Range  or  group.  Height. 

Authority,  Wheolrr: 
Mt.  Nebo,  Wasatcb, 

Authoritv,  King: 
Clayton's  Pk.,       Wasatch, 
Twin  Pk.., 

Lone  Pk.,  " 

Lewistou  Pk.,       Oquirrh 
Toorle 

Mt.  Itonneville,    Aqut, 
Pilot  Pk..  Ourbe, 

Gosi  Ute  Pk.,        Kgan  Range, 
Pcoquap  " 
Cortez, 


Name.  Range  or  group.  Height. 

Globe  Pk.,  Tovabe,  11.237 

11,092  jMt.  Moses,  Fikh  Creek.  8.725 

Signal  Pk..  Havullali,  'J.:i,-7 

ll.N-9  Mt.  1111111,1,11,1,  Ku-t  lltmilioldt,  11,321 
ll,560:Slar  Pk  ,  West  "  9  !U5 

11.295;PlavlncMt  ..................  8,217 


Tenabo  Pk., 
Dalton     " 
Shoshoni  Pk., 
Mt.  Poslon, 
Buukcr  Hill, 


. 

10,396      Authority.  Thompson  : 
11.050  Reaver  Dam  Mts.,  Virgin  Range,     K100 
10.900  Virgin  Pk.,  "  8.000 

10.  t!H   Mt.  Itan 
10.411  Pine  Valley  Mt., 

H.240  i  Cragjry  Head, 

9,232  Mt.  Delano, 

».7H>:   "    Belknap. 
12.  IB  Vi.lirel's  Crest, 
11,7:15  Mt.  Katharine. 


"  7.950 

,  Pine  Valley  It.,  10.250 

" 


. 

Tushar  Range,   12.159 
12,114 

"  11,414 

Pavant  Range,     9,102 


The  Sierra  Nevada  is  one  great  range  stretching  from  the 
35th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  to  about  41°  35',  where  the  range  topo- 
graphically terminates  at  Mount  Shasta,  or  perhaps  S. 
of  this,  at  Lassen's  Peak.  These  mountains  are  carved 
from  a  great  plateau  more  than  400  miles  in  length  ami 
100  miles  in  breadth.  The  axis  of  the  range  is  near  the 
eastern  side,  and  trends  about  30°  W.  of  N.  Here  the 
streams  head,  the  greater  number  running  westward  into 
the  Pacific,  the  less  number  running  eastward  and  rap- 
idly descending  into  desert  valleys,  where  they  are  lost 
in  the  sands.  On  the  eastern  side  a  bold  front  rises 
abruptly  from  the  desert  plains,  presenting  a  grand  facade 
of  storm-carved  rocks.  On  the  western  side,  though  the 
descent  to  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  is 
greater,  the  general  slope  is  more  gentle,  but  is  broken  by 
many  profound  gorges  or  deep  canons,  some  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Whitney,  are  due  to  faults;  others  are  cut  by 
streams  and  fashioned  by  glaciers.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity the  range  is  broken  into  small  subsidiary  ranges 
and  spurs.  At  the  northern  end,  from  Lassen's  Peak  to 
Mount  Shasta,  the  plateau-like  character  is  much  broken 
by  volcanic  masses,  and  here  the  general  topographic  cha- 
racteristics are  greatly  changed.  On  the  western  flank  of  the 
range  there  are  many  table-mountains  covered  with  sheets 
of  lava.  This  broad  massive  range  is  crowned  with  peaks 
which  rise  to  higher  altitudes  than  any  other  in  the  U.  S. 

According  to  Whitney,  the  region  appeared  as  dry  land 
in  late  Jurassic  time,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  last  great 
orographic  movement  which  under  conditions  of  degrada- 
tion produced  the  present  mountain-forms  began  in  late 
Tertiary  time,  and  may  yet  be  in  progress. 

Principal  Peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  System. 

Name.  Height.  Authority. 

Mount  Whitney 14,887,    Whitney. 

Mount  Shasta 14,442, 

Mount  Tyndall 14,386,  " 

Mount  Kaweah 14,000,    Toner's  Did.  of  El. 

Mount  Brewer 13,8813,    Whitney. 

Mount  Dana 13,297, 

Mount  Lyell 13,217, 

Castle  Peak i:i,<i'K>, 

Mount  Silliman 11,623, 

Lassen's  Peak 10,577, 

Pilot  Peak 7,500, 


Petermann's  map, 
Whitney. 


Petermann's  map. 

The  Coast  System  is  composed  of  the  low,  narrow  ranges 
near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ami  separated  from  the  Sierra  Xe- 
vada  by  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaijiiin 
rivers,  which,  often  uniting,  burst  through  the  ranges,  di- 
viding them  into  two  sub-systems,  the  Northern  and  Smith- 
em  Coast  Ranges.  To  the  N.,  beyond  the  head-waters  of 
the  Sacramento,  the  Coast  Ranges  topographically  coalesce 
with  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and  to  the  S.,  beyond  the 
head-waters  of  the  San  Joaquin,  with  the  Sierra  Nevada: 
but  here  the  geological  separation  is  plain,  as  shown  by 
Whitney.  The  general  trend  of  these  ranges  is  30°  W.  of 
N.  The  Coast  Ranges  are  composed  of  more  or  less  closely- 
appressed  folds  of  strata  degraded  by  rains  and  rivers  ;  i.  e. 
they  have  the  Appalachian  structure,  but  complicated  and 
more  or  less  masked  by  extravasated  matter.  The  sum- 
mits or  axial  planes  are  in  general  tipped  westward  or 
toward  the  Pacific.  The  Appalachian  type  is  not  known 
to  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The 
upheaval  of  these  mountains  began  in  late  Tertiary  times, 
and  may  be  yet  in  progress. 

Principal  Mountains  of  the  Coast  Range  System, 
Name.  Height.    Authority. 

San  Carlos  Peak 4977,    Whitney. 

Mount  Hamilton 4440,  " 

Mount  Diablo SS5G,  " 

Mariposa  Peak „ 3700, 

The  Cascade  Mountains  stretch  from  Southern  Oregon 
northward  far  into  British  America.  On  the  E.  they  are 
bounded  by  the  great  valley  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Columbia  River  where 
it  bursts  through  this  zone  of  mountains  plunges  to  the 
level  of  the  sea  in  a  series  of  great  cascades,  and  from  these 
the  mountains  take  their  name.  They  cannot  be  separated 
topographically,  nor  have  we  yet  sufficient  data  to  separate 
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them  geologically  from  the  northern  extremity  nf  tin- i 
Rungrs  and  Sierra.  Nevada.     Hut  little  is  known  of  their 
general  topography  and  geology,  except  thai  the  group   i- 
characteri/cd   by  ninny  lol'ty  volcanoc-  now  extinct.     The 
trend  of  this  zone  of  mountains  is  a  little  \\'.  nf  N. 
J'riitf-ljtul  Mountain*  i>f  tin  Cotcadt  Syutont, 

N.me.  Hdfhl.  Aulborliv. 

Mount  St.  Klias 19,5W,      Kail. 

Mount  Jefbnon 15,500,    HurabokU  (quoted). 

Mount  Hauler 14,114,    Coast  Survey. 

Mount  Adam* l:V-'"'s,     Vausaul. 

Clnn-linluiii  Mountain 11, 7oo,     I'.'l.-niiaiinN  map. 

Mount  Hood 11,225,    Williamson. 

Mount  Ilaker 10,760,    Petermauu's  map. 

Mount  St.  Helen's 9,7.10,  " 

Skomckan 8,401), 

Shalahmu ',**>, 

Tcho|.ahk  Mountain 7.2nl, 

rhecol-iiim  Mountain 5,70t>, 

To  tlio  .\.  of  the  1'ark  Mountains  anil  great  plateaus 
beyond  the  Laramie  Plains  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Shoshone  River,  are  many  mountains  drained  on  the  S.  by 
tributaries  of  the  North  Plitttc,  on  the  K.  by  the  Missouri 
River  and  its  tributaries,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  tributurie.-.  .No  accurate  geographic  or  geo- 
logical surveys  ha\e  lieen  made  of  these  inonntains,  and 
they  may  constitute  one  or  more  systems,  but  at  present  it 
is  proposed  to  cull  them  proi  i.-ionally  the  (Jeyser  Moun- 
tains. An  outlying  range,  known  as  the  Black  Hills  of 
Dakota,  are  of  the  I'inta  strueture,  as  shown  by  Newton. 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  of  Briti.-h 
America  and  Alaska  to  warrant  any  description,  though 
Canadian  geographers  and  geologists  arc  rapidly  extend- 
ing  their  ie-rarehes  westward  into  the  region. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  Roeky  Mountains,  together  with  the 
Great  Plains  that  stretch  westward,  constitute  the  great 
arid  region  where  irrigation  is  necessary  to  agriculture. 
In  Northern  California  and  Western  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton the  precipitation  of  moisture  from  the  Pacific  currents 
is  very  great,  and  hence  this  region  is  not  embraced  in  the 
arid  district.  The  arid  region  is  nearly  one-half  of  the 
area  embraced  in  the  I".  S.,  excluding  Alaska.  From  ac- 
tual surveys  and  careful  comparative  estimates  it  is  shown 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  redeem  more  than  2  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  region  by  irrigation  when  every  brook,  creek, 
and  river  is  utilized.  About  H  per  cent,  of  the  region  is 
forest-clad.  These  forests  arc  on  the  sides  of  the  high 
mountains,  and  extend  over  the  more  elevated  plateaus. 
This  does  not  include  largo  districts  of  country  covered 
with  a  scant  growth  of  dwarf  cedars  and  pines  which  can 
be  used  for  fuel,  but  are  of  no  value  in  mechanical  indus- 
tries. Some  portion  of  this  forest-region  may  eventually 
be  cultivated  without  irrigation,  but  only  such  crops  can 
bo  raised  as  may  mature  in  the  short  summers  of  a  sub- 
arctic climate.  Over  the  remaining  lands  a  large  portion 
is  covered  with  gras-es  and  other  plants  which  may  be 
utilized  to  some  extent  for  pasturage.  The  land  to  be  cul- 
tivated lies  along  the  streams,  and  is  principally  confined 
to  the  little  valleys  nestling  among  the  mountains.  In 
these  patehes  grain-fields,  vineyards,  orchards,  and  gar- 
dens will  eventually  be  (planted,  and  receive  most  careful 
and  elaborate  culture.  The  mountains,  hills,  and  plains 
will  furnish  nutritious  but  scant  pasturage  for  herds  and 
flocks,  but  altogether  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  re- 
gion are  very  limited.  (lold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  salt,  coal, 
and  many  other  minerals  are  found  in  great  abundance,  and 
the  region  will  be  chiefly  valuable  for  its  great  mines.  At 
the  present  state  of  rapid  progress  in  mineral  discovery  it 
is  not  safe  to  generalize  on  the  geographic  distribution  of 
the  minerals  of  the  region.  J.  W.  POWKLL. 

Rocky  River,  tp.,  Cabarrus  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1521. 

Rocky  Run,  tp.,  Hancock  co.,  111.,  on  Mississippi 
River.  P.  «,.r,. 

Rocky  Spring,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  C.     P.  320. 

Rocky  Springs,  tp.,  Lexington  co.,  S.  C.     P.  458. 

Rocky  Station,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lee  eo.,  Va.     P.  2304. 

Roco'co,  a  style  of  debased  and  extravagant  ornament- 
ation for  buildings,  interiors,  furniture,  etc.,  which  has 
several  times  prevailed  in  various  parts  of  Europe. 

Rodciitia.     See  AITK.NDIX. 

Rod'cric,  the  last  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  709  in  consequence  of  a  revolution 
liv  which  King  Witiza  was  overthrown,  and  fell  in  the 
battle  of  Xeres  do  la  Frontera  (July,  711)  against  the 
Arabs  under  Tarik,  who  then  took  possession  of  the 
southern  and  central  parts  of  Spain.  The  Spanish  and 
Arab  historians  disagree  very  much  both  with  respect  to 
the  events  which  raised  Roderic  to  the  throne,  his  death, 
and  his  character,  and  with  respect  to  the  causes  which 
brought  about  the  Arab  invasion  ;  but  it  seems  most  prob- 
able that  an  insurrection  of  the  Roman  and  Celtic  elements 


of  the  population  of  Spain  took  place  again-t   U  iti,a.  tol 
lowed  by  a  rising  of  the  partisans  of  Witi/.a  again.-!  Hod- 
.ind    thai    the    \i  •  uii|iiei  ing    Mauritania. 

would  have  eros-cd  "\cr  to  Spain,  even  if  they  had  re- 
ceived no  invitation  from  any  di-satistied  party  there. 

Klltlf'Z',  town  of    France,  capital  of  the  department  of 

. \vevron.  on  the  Aveyrnn.is  irregularly  built,  with  narrow 

an. I  winding   streets,  hut  is   surrounded  by  pleasant  prrim- 

.  ami  it«  vicinity  is  noted  for  its   fertility.      Woollen 

fabrics    of  ililferent    descriptions    and    excellent    cheese   are 

manufactured.     P.  Il.v,('>. 

Rodg'cr§  (C.  RIVMOXD  P.),  b.  Nov.  I  I.  IM'.t.  in  New 
York;  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  det.  •'•  ( 
became  a  ]>ii.--cd  midshipman  in  I  *:!'.>.  u  lieutenant  in  I  Ml, 
a  commander  in  iMll,  :i  captain  in  ISM,  a  commodore  in 
1870,  a  rear  admiral  in  I>71:  served  in  "the  nio-i(nito 
Meet  "  in  its  operations  against  (he  Seiuinolcs,  and  on  the 
I',  i-na-t  of  .Mexico  during  our  war  with  that  country; 
commanded  the  Wiibash  at  the  l.attle  of  Port  Royal,  and 
IJattcry  Sigcl  at  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pnla.-ki,  and  acted 
ar-Admiral  llu  Pout's  licet -captain  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Snmter  of  Apr.  7.  1S6:!:  chief  of  the  bureau  of  >- 
and  docks  from  1-^Tl  to  1*7-1,  when  he  I anie  superin- 
tendent of  the  Naval  A  .-a  demy,  v\  Inch  po-il  ion  he  now  till- : 
complimented  in  official  despatches  throughout  his  whole 
naval  career,  and  thus  spoken  of  by  Hear  \iiiuiral  l>u  I'ont 
in  his  report  of  Apr.  !.">.  IM;:;  :  ••  (In  this  as  on  all  other 
-ons  I  had  invaluable  assistance  from  the  fleet-captain. 
Commander  (.'.  R.  P.  Rodger?,  who  was  with  mo  in  the 
pilot-house  directing  the  movements  of  the  squadron.  For 
now  ov  er  eighteen  months  in  this  war  this  ollicer  bus  !"•<  n 

alloat    with    me.  and.  in   my   opinion,  no    languag Id 

overstate  his  nnrioM  to  his  country,  to  this  fleet,  and  to 
myself  as  its  eommander-in-ehicf."  Uniting  the  highc-t 
sense  of  personal  honor  to  great  administrate -e  ability,  de- 
termined will,  and  a  character  above  reproach,  no  man  has 
done  more  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  navy  than  Raymond 
Rodgers  :  and  his  good  works  in  it  will  be  remembered 
vviih  gratitude  long  after  his  body  shall  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  grave.  FOXHALL  A.  PAKKKK. 

Rodgers  (GEORGE  W.),  b.  Oct.  30,  1822,  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.:  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Apr.  30,  1836; 
became  a  passed  midshipman  in  1842,  a  lieutenant  in  IViM, 
a  commander  in  1862;  during  the  civil  war  commanded 
the  iron-clad  Catskill  in  various  actions  with  the  forts  in 
Charleston  harbor,  and  was  killed  in  battle  Aug.  17,  1843  : 
spoken  of  by  Rear-Admiral  Du  Pont  as  an  officer  "of  the 
highest  profe--ional  capacity  and  courage,"  and  thus  men- 
tioned by  Rear-Admiral  Dahlgren  in  his  official  report  of 
Aug.  18, 1863  :  "  It  is  but  natural  that  I  should  feel  deeply 
the  loss  of  Capt.  Rodgers.  Brave,  intelligent,  and  devoted 
to  his  duty  and  to  the  flag  under  which  he  had  passed  his 
life,  the  country  will  not,  I  am  sure,  omit  honor  to  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  not  spared  his  life  in  her  hour  of 
trial."  FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Rodg'ers  (.JOHN),  b.  in  Harford  co.,  Md.,  in  1771 ;  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  navy  as  a  lieutenant  Mar.  9,  1798;  was 
executive  officer  of  the  frigate  Constellation  when  she  cap- 
tured the  French  frigate  L'Insurgente,  Feb.  9,  1799  ;  was 
thereupon  made  captain  Mar.  5 :  succeeded  Com.  Barron 
in  command  of  the  squadron  operating  against  Tripoli  and 
Tunis  1805 ;  commanded  the  President  when  that  v 
had  an  encounter  with  the  British  man-of-war  Little  Belt, 
May  16,  1811;  rendered  various  services  during  the  war 
of  1812-15,  especially  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore;  was 
president  of  the  board  of  navy  commissioners  18K>  '_'!, 
acting  secretary  of  the  navy  1823,  and  commanded  the 
Mediterranean  squadron  1824-27,  after  which  he  was  again 
on  the  board  of  navy  commissioners  until  1837.  I>.  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  1,  1838. 

Rodgers  (JoHN),b.  Aug.  8, 1812, in  Maryland;  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Apr.  18, 1828 ;  became  a  passed 
midshipman  in  1834,  a  lieutenant  in  1840,  a  commander  in 
1855,  a  captain  in  1862,  a  commodore  in  1863,  a  rear-ad- 
miral in  1869  ;  served  in  the  everglades  of  Florida  during 
the  Scminole  war,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Mexico  during  our 
war  with  that  country,  and  as  a  volunteer  aide  to  Rcar- 
Admiral  Du  Pont  at  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  NOT.  7, 1861 ; 
in  1862  commanded  the  Galena  in  the  severe  battle  at 
Drury's  Bluff,  and  in  1863  the  monitor  Weohawken  in  the 
first  Fort  Sumtcr  fight,  and  in  the  short  action  with  the 
Confederate  iron-clad  steamer  Atlanta,  which  resulted  in 
the  Atlanta's  capture ;  distinguished  for  calm,  cool  courage 
and  superior  ability,  and  regarded  by  his  brother-officers 
as  one  of  the  foremost  naval  men  of  the  age. 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Rodi,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Foggia,  sit- 
uated on  a  rocky  promontory  rising  above  the  waters  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  adjoining  district  is  very  fertile,  and 
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the  sea  here  abounds  in  fish.     The  coasting-trade  is  con- 
siderable.    P.  6200. 

Rii'diger  (EMIL),  b.  at  Sangerhausen,  Thuringia,  Oct. 
13, 1801 ;  studied  theology  and  Oriental  languages  at  Halle; 
was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  there  in 
1835,  and  removed  in  1860  to  Berlin.  D.  June  15,  1874. 
He  published  an  edition  of  Lockman's  Fables  (1830),  a 
Ryrische  Chrestotnathic  (1838),  Ycrsuch  iiber  die  hiinjaritl- 
schen  Schriftmonumente  (1841),  and  after  Gesenius's  death 
finished  his  Thesaurus  LimjtiK  Hebraicse.  and  edited  his  He- 
brew grammar  from  tho  14th  to  the  20th  editions  (1845-66). 
Kinl'iiia ii ,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.  P.  1604. 

Rodman  (ISAAC  PEACE),  b.  at  South  Kingston,  R.  I., 
Aug.  28,  1822 ;  became  a  merchant  and  a  woollen  manu- 
facturer; was  in  1861  a  member  of  the  Senate  and  a  colonel 
of  militia ;  resigned  his  seat  to  raise  a  company  of  volun- 
teers ;  participated  as  captain  of  the  2d  Rhode  Island  Vols. 
in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  as  colonel  of  the  4th  Rhode 
Island  Vols.  in  the  capture  of  Roanokc  Island;  was  made 
brigadier-general  for  gallantry  at  Newberne  Mar.  14, 1862, 
taking  the  enemy's  works  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  was 
in  command  of  Gen.  Parke's  division  at  Fredericksburg, 
and  displayed  high  military  genius  at  South  Mountain  anil 
Autietam.  He  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  latter  battle 
in  the  terrible  conflict  for  the  possession  of  the  stone  bridge. 
D.  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  Sept.  29,  1862. 

Rodman  (THOMAS  J.),  b.  in  Indiana  in  1818;  gradu- 
ated at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  and  commissioned  bre- 
vet second  lieutenant  of  ordnance  July,  1841.  His  whole 
life  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  profession  in  experi- 
menting upon  iron,  gunpowder,  and  cannon,  whiehproduced 
invaluable  results.  To  him  is  due  the  honor  of  inventing 
the  15-inch  and  20-inch  smooth-bore  guns,  and  of  tho 
method  of  hollow  casting,  by  which  alone  their  manufac- 
ture became  practicable,  with  their  projectiles,  adopted  for 
our  military  and  naval  service;  also  tho  improvements 
made  in  the  mode  of  manufacture  of  gunpowder  for  largo 
cannon.  The  "  mammoth  powder  "  and  "  perforated  cake  " 
were  made  by  him,  since  adopted  by  foreign  nations  for 
use  in  their  heavy  rifle  guns.  Author  of  a  valuable  Report 
o/'  Experiments  "it  Mital*  for  Cannon  and  Cannon  Powder 
(1861).  D.  at  Rock  Island,  111.,  June  7,  1871. 

Kod'ney,  p.-v.,  Jefferson  co.,  Miss.     P.  573. 

Rodney  (C.ESAR),  b.  at  Dover,  Del.,  about  1730;  in- 
herited a  large  landed  property;  was  sheriff  of  Kent  co. 
17."'X;  member  of  tho  legislature  many  years,  its  Speaker 
17119-74 :  delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  congress  at  New  York 
17'-.'»:  was  chairman  of  the  Delaware  popular  convention 
1774;  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  Mar.,  1775;  was 
soon  afterward  elected  brigadier-general ;  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;  served  under  Washington  in  tho 
New  Jersey  campaign  1776-77;  defended  Delaware  from 
British  invasion;  was  made  major-general  of  Delaware 
militia;  was  president  or  executive  officer  of  Delaware 
177S-S2.  and  was  twice  elected  to  Congress,  but  did  not 
again  take  a  seat  in  that  body.  D.  at  Dover  in  1781. 

Rodney  (C.ESAR  AUGUSTUS),  nephew  of  Caesar,  b.  at 
Dover,  Del.,  Jan.  4,  1772;  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  studied  law  ;  was  a  prominent  member  of 
Congress  1803-07,  attorney-general  of  the  U.  S.  1807-11  ; 
commanded  an  artillery  company  1813;  went  to  South 
America  1817  as  member  of  a  commission  to  report  upon 
the  insurrection  against  Spain  :  was  a  member  of  Congress 
1821-22,  U.  S.  Senator  1822-23,  and  in  the  latter  year  ap- 
pointed first  minister  to  the  Argentine  provinces.  D.  at 
Buenos  Ayres  June  10, 1824.  He  was  author,  with  J.  Gra- 
ham, of  Reports  on  the  Present  State  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  South  America  (1819). 

Rodney  (GEORGE  Brydges),  BARON,  b.  at  Walton- 
upon-Thames,  Surrey,  England,  Feb.  19, 1718  ;  entered  the 
British  navy  in  childhood  ;  was  governor  of  Newfoundland 
1748,  member  of  Parliament  1752,  rear-admiral  1761,  in 
which  year  he  captured  the  French  West  India  Islands; 
vice-admiral  1762,  baronet  1764,  master  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital 1765,  commandcr-in-chief  in  Jamaica  1771.  admiral 
and  eommander-in-chief  at  Barbadoes  in  Dec.,  1779,  when 
he  sailed  from  England  with  a  fleet  of  30  vessels  ;  defeated 
a  Spanish  squadron  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  Jan.  16, 1780,  and 
broke  through  the  French  fleet  near  Martinique  Apr.  17, 
1 780,  for  which  achievement  he  received  tho  thanks  o'f  both 
houses  of  Parliament  and  a  pension  of  £2000.  In  the  war 
against  Holland  (1781)  he  captured  Dutch  Guiana;  was 
made  vice-admiral  of  England,  and  commandcr-in-chief 
of  the  West  India  squadron;  engaged  the  French  fleet 
under  Count  do  Grasse  Apr.  9,  and  again  Apr.  12,  1782, 
capturing  7  ships  of  the  line  and  2  frigates  ;  thanked  and 
pensioned  by  Parliament,  and  created  Baron  Rodney  of 
Rodney  Stoke,  Somersetshire,  1782.  D.  in  London  May 
23,  1792.  (See  his  Life,  by  Gen.  G.  B.  Mundy,  1830.) 


Rodos'to9  town  of  European  Turkey,  on  tho  Sea  of 
Marmora,  77  miles  from  Constantinople,  is  surrounded 
with  beautiful  gardens  and  orchards,  and  sends  to  the  me- 
tropolis large  quantities  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  fish.  P. 
18,000. 

Rodri'guez  (ALFONSO),  b.  at  Valladolid,  Spain,  in  1 526 ; 
graduated  at  Salamanca  1545  ;  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  ; 
taught  theology  at  Salamanca  and  in  tho  college  of  Mon- 
terey, of  which  he  became  rector ;  acquired  great  fame  aa 
a  casuist ;  wrote  a  work  entitled  Practice  of  Chrittian  Per- 
fection, which  was  translated  into  many  languages ;  for 
the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  resided  at  Valladolid  and 
Montilla,  being  the  most  noted  Spanish  master  of  novices. 
D.  in  Seville  Feb.  21,  1016. 

Hoe  (AZEL  STEVENS),  b.  in  New  York  City  in  1798 :  re- 
ceived an  academic  education;  became  a  merchant  in  New 
York,  but  failing  in  business  through  lending  his  name  to 
other  persons,  he  retired  to  Windsor,  Conn.,  about  1848, 
and  has  since  devoted  himself  successfully  to  literature. 
Author  of  numerous  novels,  among  which  arc  James  Mount- 
jo;/  (1850),  To  Love  mid  to  be  Loved  (1852),  A  Long  Look 
Ahead  (1855),  and  True  to  the  Last  (1859). 

Roe  (FRANCIS  A.),  b.  Oct.  4,  1823,  in  New  York;  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Oct.  19, 1841 ;  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1847,  a  lieutenant  in  1855,  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  1862,  a  commander  in  1866,  a  cap- 
tain in  1872 ;  served  as  executive  officer  of  the  Pensaeola  at 
the  passage  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  and  commanded  the  Katahdin  in  numerous 
battles  and  skirmishes  on  the  Mississippi;  commanded  the 
Sassacus  in  the  action  between  our  squadron  of  wooden 
gunboats  under  Capt.  Melanchthon  Smith  and  the  Con- 
federate iron-plated  ram  Albemarle,  May  5,  1864;  highly 
commended  in  the  official  despatches  for  "coolness,  judg- 
ment, and  skill."  FOXHALL  A.  PAHKER. 

Hoe  (Sir  THOMAS),  b.  at  Low  Layton,  Essex,  England, 
about  1580;  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  was 
knighted  1604;  explored  the  river  Ama/onas  in  Brazil 
1609  ;  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Great  Mogul,  Shah  Jehan, 
and  penetrated  to  Delhi  1614-18;  entered  Parliament  for 
Cirencester  1620  ;  was  ambassador  to  Constantinople  1621- 
28,  to  Poland  and  Sweden,  charged  with  negotiating  a 
peace  between  those  kingdoms,  1629  ;  sat  in  Parliament  for 
Oxford  University  1640;  was  ambassador  to  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon  1641,  and  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter  anil  privy  councillor  the  same  year.  Ho  brought 
from  Constantinople  a  valuable  collection  of  Oriental  MSS., 
which  ho  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  pro- 
cured the  celebrated  Alexandrian  MS.  of  the  Greek  Bible, 
now  in  tho  British  Museum.  It  was  by  his  advice  that 
Gustavus  Adolphus  intervened  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war  in 
Germany.  D.  in  England  Nov.,  1644.  Author  of  A  True 
<>,i>f  I'ttitliful  Itelatinn  "/  trhot  hftth  lately  happened  in  t'"ii- 
Kl'intinople  (1622),  and  of  a  Journal  of  Voyages  to  the 
EnHt  Indies,  Tnrkrij,  Eoypt,  Palestine,  and  Persia,  first 
published  posthumously  in  French  1663,  and  in  English  in 
the  same  volume  with  Delia  Valle's  Travels  (London, 
1664).  It  was  proposed  in  1730  to  publish  this  work  by 
subscription  under  the  title,  The  Negotiations  and  Embas- 
sir*  ,,f  Sir  Tliomun  Hoc  from  1G20  to  1G44,  in  5  vols.,  but 
only  1  vol.,  comprising  The  Negotiations  with  the  Ottoman 
1'orte  (1740),  ever  appeared.  Roe's  Journal  is  reprinted  in 
the  collections  of  Kerr  (vol.  is.),  Churchill  (vol.  i.),  and 
Pinkerton  (vol.  via.). 

Roe'bling  (Jons  A.),  b.  at  Mulhausen,  Prussia,  June 
12,  1806;  received  the  degree  of  C.  E.  from  tho  Royal 
Polytechnic  School  at  Berlin,  the  subject  of  his  graduating 
thesis  being  suspension  bridges — a  subject  which  was  des- 
tined to  gain  for  him  enduring  fame.  In  1831  ho  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  locating  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and 
after  a  brief  interval  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, his  first  employment  being  on  the  slack-water  improve- 
ment of  the  Beaver  River,  followed  by  similar  engagements 
in  other  localities,  until  called  into  the  service  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  to  make  surveys  for  a  railroad  route  across 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg. 
One  of  the  routes  located  by  him  is  that  now  followed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  In"  1844,  having  previously  com- 
menced the  manufacture  of  wire  rope,  he  ootained  the  con- 
tract for  replacing  the  wooden  aqueduct  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  across  Allegheny  River  by  a  suspension  aqueduct, 
which  was  opened  in  May,  1845.  This  aqueduct  consisted 
of  seven  spans,  each  162  feet  in  length,  tho  wooden  trunk 
which  held  the  water  being  supported  by  two  continuous 
wire  cables  7  inches  in  diameter.  The  construction  of  the 
Monongahela  suspension  bridge  next  followed,  and  in 
is  18-50  four  suspension  aqueducts  were  completed  on  the 
line  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  In  tho  mean  time, 
Mr.  Roebling  had  established  his  works  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
where  he  took  up  his  residence.  In  1851  tho  great  suspen- 
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fiim  bridge  at  Niagara  River  was  commenced,  and  in  Mar.,  I 
1845,  tin;  lirst  I niiutive  crossed,  since  which  no  interrup- 
tion to  travel  haa  occurred.  I  Sec  article  HlllDUK ;  also 
KI.I.KT,  CH  UII.KS.)  The  work  of  constructing  a  bridge  over  [ 
Kentucky  River  with  a  span  of  l'-'-'4  foot  was  commenced 
in  1  •*.'>!,  but,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  company,  waa  not 
completed.  The  elegant  bridge  over  thu  Allegheny  at 
Pittsburg.  and  that  over  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  were  hit 
next  works.  Hut  his  last  and  grandest  undertaking  was 
thr  l>ri.U'.-  uroil  Kasl  Kiier.  connecting  Brooklyn  and 
New  \mk.  (6*C  !•)  vsr  RIVKH  MiiiiMiK.)  The  reports,  plans, 
and  spciMiieati'in-i  lor  thi*  work  were  all  completed  and 
operations  begun  when,  while  directing  the  work,  ho  was 

severely   injured  in  tho  foot:   lockjaw   .-nee led  amimta- 

tion,  and  he  d.in  Brooklyn  .Inly  22,  isiill.  —  His  son,  \\  ASH- 
IXOTON  A.  HOKDI.IM:,  if  tlio  nljlo  und  worthy  succes- 
sor under  whose  direction  the  work  is  progressing  favor- 
iililv.  '!.  I'.  SIMMONS. 

Koc'buck  [Ang.-Sax.  r<!4],  a  small  species  of  the  deer 
family  (Cervidie),  representing  the  genus  Cupreulni  (C. 
caprira),  found  in  Europe.  It  is  more  nearly  related  in 
some  respects  to  the  small  common  deer  (Cttriacus)  of  tho 
U.  S.  than  to  any  other  of  the  European  forms,  agreeing 
with  tho  former  in  the  structure  of  the  legs.  It  is  charac- 
teristic, however,  in  tho  antlers  being  destitute  of  an  an- 
terior basal  snag,  tho  first  brunch  arising  considerably 
above  the  burr,  and  tho  tail  being  very  rudimentary  or 
wanting  ;  the  inunie  is  broad  anil  naked  ;  the  color  in  sum- 
mer is  reddish-brown,  and  in  winter  olive;  there  is  a  largo 
white  spot  surrounding  the  anus;  the  height  is  about 
two  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half  feet  at  or  near  the 
shoulder ;  the  length  about  four  foot.  Tho  species  is  gen- 
erally distributed  throughout  Europe,  and  frequents  woods 
and  copses.  It  is  very  agile  in  its  movements.  The  species 
is  represented  in  Central  Asia  and  China  by  a  related  species, 

the   Ciljif' "til*  fti/'l'lffjus.  THEODORE  (ill.U 

Roebuck  (JOHN  ARTIIPR),  b.  at  Madras,  India,  in  Dec., 
1802  :  resided  in  Canada  during  his  youth  and  early  man  - 
hoo.l  I  *>  I  .'>  I"  1 ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  London  1 X32  ;  en- 
ti-'.v  I  Parliament  the  same  year  as  a  radical  reformer;  was 
London  agent  for  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  1835 ; 
lost  his  seat  1SIJ7,  and  again  in  1H47,  but  was  returned  in 
1S11;  and  for  Sheffield  in  1819,  continuing  to  represent 
that  borough  until  18I1S,  and  being  once  more  elected 
there  Feb.,  1874.  Author  of  a  Man  for  the  Government  of 
our  EiHjHsk  t'oloniet  (1849)  and  of  a  Hiitory  of  Ihf  \\'hiy 
Uixiltry  <>f  1830  (2  vols.,  1852) ;  was  a  leader  of  the  par- 
liamentary opposition  during  the  Crimean  war ;  was  chair- 
man of  a  committee  appointed  on  his  motion  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  was  tho 
prime  mover  in  tho  Administrative  Reform  Association, 
organized  in  1856.  He  lost  his  seat  at  Sheffield  1868  in 
consequence  of  his  denunciation  of  trades  unions,  and  is 
noted  for  the  oratorical  ability  ho  has  frequently  displayed, 
more  especially  in  criticism  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Roemer  (OLE).     See  RSMER. 

Rocrmond',  town  of  the  Netherlands,  prorince  of 
Limburg,  at  the  influx  of  the  Roer  into  the  Mans,  is  tho 
seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  line  cathedral  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  woollen  goods.  P.  9000. 

Roeville,  tp.,  Henry  co.,  Ala.     P.  890. 

Roga'tion  Days  [Lat.  rugnre,  to  "implore"],  the 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  Rogation  Week,  the 
week  which  contains  Ascension  Day.  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  recital  of  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  is  a 
special  feature  of  these  days,  and  public  processions  are 
held  in  some  countries.  The  second  and  third  Rogation 
Days  are  fcrire,  and  not  holy  days  of  obligation.  Tuesday 
is  a  feria  of  the  first,  and  Wednesday  of  the  second  class. 

Rog'er,  the  name  of  the  first  two  rulers  of  the  Norman 
dynasty  in  Sicily.  KIK;F.U  I.,  the  twelfth  son  of  Tancred 
oi'  Haiitcville,  b.  in  Normandy  about  1031 ;  joined  in  1058 
his  elder  brother,  Robert  Guiscard,  who  had  made  large 
conquests  in  Southern  Italy ;  participated  in  the  conquest 
of  Calabria,  and  received  a  part  of  the  country;  crossed 
over  to  Sicily ;  took  Messina  in  1060,  Palermo  in  1072,  and 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  Saracens  from  the  island  in 
1089,  and  establishing  himself  as  sovereign  under  the  title 
of  count  of  Sicily.  His  other  great  exploit  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  tho  Greek  Church  in  Sicily  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Human,  for  which  the  pope,  Urban  II.,  rewarded  him 
by  making  him  apostolic  legate,  with  permission  to  ap- 
point bishops,  etc.  D.  at  Milcto,  Calabria,  in  1101. — Dur- 
ing the  minority  of  his  son,  ROGER  II.,  b.  about  1095,  his 
widow,  Adelaide  of  Montferrat,  carried  on  the  government. 
In  1127,  on  the  extinction  of  tho  older  line,  Roger  II.  be- 
came duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  in  1130  received 
the  title  of  king  of  Sicily,  and  was  crowned  at  Palermo  by 
his  brother-in-law,  Anacletus,  whom  he  established  in 
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Rome  as  antipope  and  sustained  against  Innocent  II. 
The  latter  excommunicated  him.  collected  un  army,  and 
advanced  into  his  territory  in  II:;'J.  but  was  defeated  and 
captured,  and  only  restored  to  liberty  on  condition  of  re- 
moving the  excommunication.  Subsequently,  Roger  II. 
made  war  successfully  on  the  Greek  emperor,  and  on  tho 
Saracens  in  Africa.  His  internal  administration  was  also 
successful.  Commerce  and  industry,  poetry,  art.  und  sci- 
ence, flourished,  and  Sicily  wa-  one  of  the  richest  and  hap- 
piest states  of  Europe,  b.  Feb.  26,  1154. 

Roger  of  Wendover,  an  early  Latin  chronicler  of 
Knglish  history,  of  whom  little  more  is  known  than  that 
he  was  a  monk  in  the  aMn-v  uf  St.  Alban's,  where  ho  d. 
May  6,  1237.  Author  of  t'lnret  Jli*t'jri<utnn,  which  was 
recast  under  the  same  title  by  Matthew  Paris. 

Rog'ers,  tp.,  Ford  co.,  111.     P.  593. 

Rogers,  tp.,  Prcsque  Isle  Co..  Mich.     1".  355. 

Rogers  (F.URMAN),  b.  nt  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  15, 
1833;  graduated  at  the  I  nivcrsity  of  Pennsylvania  I 
was  lecturer  on  mechanics  in  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Pennsylvania  I  s  j  1  -tia.  and  professor  of  civil  engineering 
in  tho  University  ot  IVnusyU  ania  ls;(;»  -70;  sei\nl  a*  a 
volunteer  in  the  cavalry  und  as  an  officer  of  engineers  I  Sdl  ; 
completed  for  the  U.S.  Coast  Survey  in  1  si;:!  the  survey  of 
the  portion  of  Potomac  River  northward  from  lllaki-tmi 
Island,  and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  iMi:;.  Hi-  resigned  his  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  chosen  a  trustee 
of  that  institution  in  1870. 

Rogers  (HENRY),  b.  in  England  about  lslo:  educated 
at  Highbury  College  :  was  for  some  years  pastor  of  an  In- 
dependent church  ;  was  chosen  professor  of  the  English 
language  and  literature  in  University  College.  London, 
\*:\'J:  was  afterward  professor  of  philosophy  in  Spring 
Hill  Independent  College,  Itirmingham,  and  became  in 
1858  president  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College  at 
Manchester.  Author  of  Lift  and  Character  nf  Joha  ffoice 
(1836),  General  Introduction  to  a  Conrte  of  Lecture*  oil 
Eni/liiti  Graiiinittr  antt  Composition  (1838),  The  Eclipse  of 
Faitti,  or  d  \'i*it  to  tt  Itrlitjinns  Skeptic  (!Hj3),  Vindication 
of  Biihop  Co/enio  (1863),  Reason  and  Faith  (1866),  and 
two  series  of  Essays,  reprinted  from  the  E<linl>nr<jh  Jtcviea 
and  from  Good  Words,  besides  various  other  works. 

Rogers  (HENRY  DARWIN),  LL.D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  brother 
of  J.  B.  Rogers,  b.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1809;  became 
professor  of  physical  sciences  in  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
lisle, 1830;  many  years  professor  of  geology  in  tho  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania ;  was  employed  on  the  geological 
survey  of  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  published  a  report  and 
geological  map  1836,  and  the  final  report  1840;  was  oc- 
cupied from  1836  to  1855  as  director  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  Pennsylvania,  making  five  annual  reports  (1836, 
1838,  1839,  1840,  1841),  and  issued  his  final  report  under 
the  title  The  Geology  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Government  Survey, 
with  a  General  View  of  the  Geology  of  the  U.  S.,  Essays  on 
the  Coal  Formation  and  it*  Fossils,  and  a  Description  of  the 
Coal-Fields  of  North  America  and  Great  Rritain,  with  seven 
Large  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations  on  Copper  and  on 
Wood  (3  vols.  Ho.  with  portfolio  of  maps,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1859).  This  magnificent  work,  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  of  its  class,  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  maps  and  illustrations  being 
executed  by  the  eminent  geographer  A.  Keith  Johnston, 
with  whose  assistance  he  also  published  an  A  tint  of  the 
U.  S.  (1857;  new  ed.  1861).  In  1858,  Prof.  Rogers,  after 
residing  some  years  at  Boston,  Mass.,  was  appointed  regius 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
He  prepared  other  American  maps  for  the  atlases  of  the 
Messrs.  Johnston,  published  many  papers  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  learned  societies,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Edinburgh  A'ticJ'hiloiophicalJourual.  D.  at  Glasgow 
May  29,  1866. 

Rogers  (JAMES  BLTTHK),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Feb.  22,  1803;  educated  in  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Maryland ;  was  professor  of  chenustry  in  medical  col- 
leges at  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati,  in  the  Franklin  Medical 
School  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  was  chemical  and  geological  assistant  in  the  surveys 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania ;  contributed  many  papers 
to  medical  and  scientific  periodicals,  and  (with  his  brother, 
R.  E.  Rogers),  edited  Dr.  E.  Turner's  Element!  of  Cheat  istry. 
D.  at  Philadelphia  June  15,  1852. 

Rogers  (JOHN),  b.  at  Deritcnd,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham, 
England,  about  1505;  graduated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, 1525  ;  was  rector  of  tho  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
London,  1532-34 ;  subsequently  for  several  years  chaplain 
to  the  Merchant  Adventurers  at  Antwerp  and  pastor  of  a 
Dutch  congregation  at  Wittenberg,  Saxony;  embraced 
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Protestant  opinions ;  became  intimate  with  Tyndal  and 
Coverdale;  prepared,  by  the  aid  of  the  former's  manu- 
scripts, a  revised  edition  of  the  English  Bible,  based  on 
Coverdale's  translation,  with  elaborate  marginal  notes  and 
an  index,  which  he  published  under  the  .assumed  name  of 
"Thomas  Matthew/'  probably  at  Hamburg  or  Lubeck 
(folio,  1537);  translated  Melanchthon's  Waying  and  Con- 
sidering of  the  Interim  (1548) ;  returned  to  England  154S  ; 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Margaret  Moyses  and 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  London,  May  10,  1550; 
was  made  by  Bishop  Ridley  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  St. 
Pancras,  and  rector  of  Chigwell  Aug.  24,  1551 ;  was  soon 
after  appointed  divinity  reader;  preached  a  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross  on  the  Sunday  after  the  entry  of  Queen  Mary 
into  London  (Aug.  3,  1553),  in  which  he  denounced  Ro- 
manism and  exhorted  the  people  to  adhere  to  the  doctrines 
promulgated  under  Edward  VI. ;  was  cited  before  the  privy 
council,  whore  he  made  an  able  defence ;  was  ordered  to 
remain  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house  Aug.  18,  1553 ;  was 
removed  to  Newgate  prison  about  Feb.,  1554,  tried  for 
heresy  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  condemned 
to  death  Jan.,  1555,  and  burr.t  at  the  stake  at  Smithfield, 
the  first  of  the  "  Marian  martyrs,"  Feb.  4,  ]  555.  Through- 
out his  protracted  imprisonment,  at  his  several  examina- 
tions, on  his  trial,  and  at  the  stake  he  comported  himself 
with  admirable  serenity.  His  wife,  probably  a  Dutch 
woman,  with  her  "ten  small  children  and  one  at  the 
breast,"  met  him  on  the  way  to  Smithfield — a  fact  which 
has  been  impressed  on  the  memory  of  millions  by  the  rude 
illustrations  in  Foxe's  Honk  of  Martyrs  and  in  the  New  Eng- 
land editions  of  the  Westminster  Catechism.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  one  or  more  of  his  great-grandchildren 
were  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  England,  this  being 
especially  alleged  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  of  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  through  whom  his  American  descendants  were  be- 
lieved to  be  numerous ;  but  the  careful  researches  of  Col. 
Joseph  L.  Chester,  in  his  biography  of  Rogers  (London, 
1861),  have  shown  this  statement  to  be  incorrect. — DANIEL 
ROGERS,  eldest  son  of  the  martyr  (b.  at  Wittenberg  about 
1538;  d.  1591),  became  a  learned  scholar  and  an  elegant 
Latin  poet,  known  in  Germany  as  Albimontanus.  lie  as- 
sisted Camden  in  preparing  his  Britannia. 

POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Rogers  (Jons),  b.  in  England  about  1565;  became  a 
Puritan  ;  was  vicar  of  Hernmingham  1592,  minister  of 
Haverhill  1603,  and  afterward  minister  of  Dcdham,  Eng- 
land, where  he  d.  1630.  Author  of  Sixty  Memorials  of  n 
Godly  Life,  A  Treating  of  Love,  The  Doctrine  of  Faith,  and 
A  Godly  and  Fruitful  Exposition  upon  all  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter  (folio,  1650) — works  which  were  held  in  high  re- 
pute among  the  English  non-conformists.  He  has  been 
erroneously  called  a  grandson  of  the  Marian  martyr. — His 
son  NATHANIEL,  b.  at  Haverhill,  England,  in  1598;  edu- 
cated at  Einanuel  College,  Cambridge;  preached  at  Bock- 
ing,  Essex,  and  at  Assington,  Suffolk  ;  was  driven  by  per- 
secution to  New  England,  where  he  arrived  Nov.  16,  1636; 
was  a  member  of  the  synod  of  1637,  and  was  settled  Feb. 
20,  1639,  as  colleague  with  Mr.  Norton  over  the  church  at 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  July  3,  1655.  Author  of  a 
Letter  discovering  the  Cause  of  God's  Wrath  ftgainttt  the 
Nation  (London,  1644),  and  left  in  MS.  a  Latin  Vindica- 
tion of  Congregational  Church  Government.  Hubbard,  the 
historian,  married  his  daughter. 

Rogers  (Jons),  son  of  Rev.  Nathaniel,  b.  at  Coggeshall, 
England,  Jan.,  1631 :  came  in  childhood  to  Massachusetts; 
graduated  at  Harvard  1649;  studied  divinity,  and  aided 
his  father  in  his  pastoral  duties  at  Ipswich ;  afterward 
became  a  physician,  and  was  president  of  Harvard  College 
from  Apr.  10,  1682,  to  his  death,  July  2,  1684. 

Rogers  (JOHN),  b.  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  30,  1829 ;  left 
school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  was  two  years  a  commercial 
clerk  at  Boston  ;  then  made  a  trip  to  Spain ;  commenced 
the  study  of  civil  engineering  at  Boston,  but  having  strained 
his  eyes,  went  into  a  machine-shop  at  Manchester,  N.  H., 
1848,  as  an  apprentice;  worked  up  through  all  the 
branches  of  the  business,  including  the  drafting-room, 
and  was  ultimately  put  in  charge  of  a  railroad  repair-shop 
at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  1856.  Having  amused  himself  at  spare 
intervals  with  modelling  in  clay,  he  acquired  a  thirst  for 
art,  which  led  him  to  make  a  tour  in  Europe  in  1857, 
spending  some  time  at  Paris  and  at  Rome.  On  his  return 
he  became  draftsman  in  a  surveyor's  office  at  Chicago,  and 
goon  afterward,  learning  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  casting 
intricate  figures,  he  modelled  the  groups  of  the  Checker- 
Player  and  the  Slave  Auction,  with  which,  in  Dec.,  1859, 
he  came  to  New  York,  where  they  attracted  notice.  Learn- 
ing the  art  of  casting  from  an  Italian,  he  produced  in  1861 
his  Picket  Guard,  followed  by  a  succession  of  groups  of 
war-subjects,  which  soon  gained  popular  favor,  critical  ap- 
proval, and  ultimately  brought  him  decided  success  in  his 


new  industry.  Among  them  were — Taking  the  Oath,  One 
More  Shot,  The,  Wounded  Scout,  Union  Refugees  (18G4), 
The  Camp-Fire,  The  Home  Guard,  The  Returned  Volunteer, 
The  Country  Post-office,  and  The  Town  Pump.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  a  studio  in  New  York  City,  and  has  recently  devoted 
himself  to  larger  statuary  for  gardens  and  lawns,  executed 
in  artificial  stone.  Among  his  later  works  are  The  fugi- 
tive's Story  (1869),  The  Farorite  Scholar  (1872),  and  n 
series  illustrative  of  Irving's  Legends  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
Sip  Van  Winkle  (1868-71). 

Rogers  (NATHANIEL  PEABODY),  b.  at  Plymouth.  N.  II., 
Juno  3,  1794;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  1816;  be- 
came a  lawyer,  but  abandoned  the  profession  in  1838  to 
establish  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  one 
of  the  pioneer  anti-slavery  papers  in  the  U.  S.  He  also 
wrote  for  the  New  York  Tribune  over  the  signature  "The 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain."  D.  at  Concord  Oct.  IB,  1846. 
A  volume  of  his  fugitive  pieces  appeared  at  Concord,  1847, 
with  a  memoir  by  Rev.  John  Pierpont.  (See  also  Bart- 
lett's  Modern  Agitators,  and  an  article  by  M.  J.  Motte  in 
the  Christian  Examiner,  vol.  xliv.) 

Rogers  (RANDOLPH),  b.  in  the  State  of  New  York  about 
1825;  was  in  early  life  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits; 
became  a  sculptor  at  Rome  ;  returned  to  New  York  after  a 
few  years  with  the  statues  of  Nydia,  A  Jloy  and  Don,  and 
others,  which  procured  him  a  deserved  reputation  ;  de- 
signed and  modelled  the  bronze  doors  representing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Columbus,  for  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  Cap- 
itol extension  at  AVashington  (1858);  was  several  years 
engaged  in  finishing  the  designs  for  the  Washington  mon- 
ument at  Richmond,  Va.,  including  statues  of  Mason,  Nel- 
son, and  the  two  Marshalls  ;  executed  a  notable  statue  of 
John  Adams,  now  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery;  The  Antjcl 
of  the  Resurrection,  for  Col.  Colt's  monument  at  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  a  colossal  memorial  monument,  50  feet  high,  for 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  erected  at  Providence  1871,  and 
one  still  larger  for  Michigan,  erected  at  Detroit  1873,  sur- 
mounted respectively  by  statues  representing  America  and 
Michigan.  He  executed  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Lin- 
coln unveiled  at  Philadelphia  1871;  has  made  many  good 
busts  and  attractive  ideal  figures,  among  which  those  of 
Isaac  and  Ruth  merit  especial  notice.  He  now  (1876)  re- 
sides at  Rome. 

Rogers  (RicnARn),b.  in  England  about  1550;  became 
a  Puritan  minister  1575,  and  preached  at  different  towns 
of  the  eastern  counties  forty-three  years,  frequently  under- 
going molestation  from  the  authorities,  but  acquiring  by 
his  pastoral  labors  and  his  theological  writings  a  very 
prominent  position  among  the  dissenting  divines  of  Eng- 
land. His  Seven  Treatises  (London,  folio.  1605  ;  also  1610, 
1616,  1627,  and  1630)  constituted  a  kind  of  theological 
manual  much  used  by  the  "  Brownists,"  and  highly  es- 
teemed by  Wilson.  Hooker,  and  the  early  divines  of  New 
England.  D.  at  Wcathcrsfield,  Essex,  Apr.  21,  1618.  Cal- 
amy  and  other  writers  stated  that  he  was  a  grandson  of  the 
Marian  martyr,  but  this  assertion  is  disproved  by  J.  L. 
Chester's  John  Rogers  (1861). 

Rogers  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Dunbarton,  N.  H.,  about  1730  ; 
commanded  during  the  "old  French  war"  (1755-63)  the 
celebrated  corps  of  frontiersmen  known  as  "  Rogers' 
Rangers,"  distinguishing  himself  in  the  campaigns  on 
Lake  George,  and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence 
of  Detroit  against  Pontiac ;  published  A  Concise  Account 
of  North  America  (London,  1765),  Journals  of  Major  Rob- 
ert Rogers  (1765),  and  Pouteach,  or  the  Savages  of  America 
(1766),  a  tragedy  now  extremely  rare ;  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Michilimackinac  ;  was  soon  accused  of  plotting  to 
deliver  that  post  to  the  French  ;  was  sent  in  irons  to  Mon- 
treal and  tried  by  court-martial ;  went  to  England  1769 ; 
was  presented  to  the  king,  and  imprisoned  for  debt; 
went  to  North  Africa,  where  he  "  fought  4wo  battles  in 
Algiers  under  the  dey  ;"  was  in  Philadelphia  1775,  and 
imprisoned  by  order  of  Congress ;  was  paroled,  but  again 
arrested  by  Washington  Jan.,  1776;  was  sent  to  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  took  sides  for  the  Crown,  and  raised 
a  company  of  loyalists  known  as  "The  Queen's  Rangers," 
of  which  he  became  colonel.  He  went  to  England  about 
1777,  and  his  subsequent  history  is  unknown.  His  Diary 
of  the  Siege  of  Detroit  was  first  published  by  F.  B.  Hough 
(Albany,  I860). 

Rogers  (ROBERT  EMPIE),  M.  D.,  brother  of  W.  B.  and 
H.  D.  Rogers,  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1814;  graduated  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  was  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Virginia  1844-52  ;  aided 
ais  brother,  J.  B.  Rogers,  in  preparing  his  edition  of  Tur- 
ner's Chemistry,  and  on  his  death  became  his  successor  as 
professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
idited  the  American  reprint  of  C.  G.  Lehmann's  Physio- 
logical Chemistry  (1855),  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  taken  part  with  bis  brothers  in  the  geo- 
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:il  surveys  of  Virjrinin  and  Pennsylvania,  and  been 
i.-uiy  years  dcnn  of  tho  faculty  of  the  I'nivcrsity  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Rogers  li.  at  Newington  Green,  near  Lon- 

iliui.  July  ::n,  171'-.  f«n  "f  a  London  hanker,  wlm-c  c.uint 
in,-  h-iii-i-  In-  entered  >>i  hoyhoiid  ;  publi-hcd  -..me  poetical 
trihYs  in  tin'  Otntlenan'l  ilagatint  :il>nni  17>i>.  and  i--u,--l 
a  small  volume  ol  -'''.  but  attracted  no  attention 

until  the  appearance  of  his  l»  -i  | a,  The  J'lenturet  o/ 

.!/•  /--/>/,  in  K'.IL'.  Succeeding  to  nil  lather's  large  r-tate 
IT'.i:;,  he  soon  retired  fr<jin  active  Im-ine",  remaining, 
however,  a  iia'-tm-r;  published  another  volume,  ul 
K'.is,  an. I  in  IM>::  e-taMi-hed  himself  in  the  IHHISI-  \o.  L"2 
St.  .lamia's  I'hiee,  n-hii-li  lie  uiailc-  f»r  half  accntury  a  kind 
<if  head  quarters  of  London  literary  snciely.  'I'll. High  not 
in  anv  high  scn^c  a  |.t.i-t.  he  was  the  intimate  (nnd  often 
the  useful)  1'rii-n.l  nf  nearly  all  tho  great  names  of  English 
literature,  nnd  his  w<-:ilth,  liberality,  iin.l  aocinl  qualities 
g»ve  liis  productions  a  vogue  to  which  they  intrinsically 
hail  no  elaim.  Ho  formed  a  magnificent  collection  of  pic- 
ture^, honks,  an  1  vases,  ;uid  i>sm-d  editions  of  his  own 
works  which  are  much  prized  for  their  artist ie  illustrations. 
Among  them  were  Tlir  Yogagt  <>/'  Cii/miilim  (1812),  Jar,/m-- 
lin.-  (1818),  I/MIIIIIU  Cj/«  (1819),  and  //../i/  (1S22).  D.  at 
London  Dec.  IS,  IS.jo.  (See  his  rnblr-Tnlk  ils.iill,  by 
Kcv.  A.  Dyee,  and  /.'.  ,-i»Wec<i'on«  of  llui/eri  (1859),  by  his 
nephew,  William  Shnrpe.) 

Rogers  (Wii.i.uv  BARTON),  brother  of  H.  D.  Rogers, 
b.  at  Philadelphia.  1'a.,  in  IMI:>  ;  gave  scientific  lectures  at 
the  Maryland  Institute  IS27;  succeeded  his  father,  Dr.  1'. 
K.  Rogers.  :i-  pmlc^or  of  natural  philosophy  and  chem- 
istry nt  William  nnd  Mary  College,  Va.,  1829;  filled  a 
similar  post  in  the  University  of  Virginia  1835-53  ;  organ- 
i/.ed  the  Virginia  geological  survey  1835,  and  conducted  it 
until  its  dismiiti  nuance  in  IS  12;  removed  to  Boston,  Mass., 
1853;  lectured  before  the  Lowell  Institute  on  tho  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  arts  ;  aided  in  founding  the  Massa- 
chu-ctts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  was  its  first  presi- 
dent isii'.'-ds,  nnd  was  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  1875-76.  Author  of 
Slreur/tli  ../'  Mntfi-iali  (1838),  El'-mrnti  of  Mechanical  Phi- 
losiiphy  (1852),  and  of  many  scientific  papers. 

Rogers  (WoonKS),  b.  in  England  about  1660;  served 
many  years  in  the  English  navy  ;  was  entrusted  by  the 
merchants  of  Bristol  with  the  command  of  an  armed  ex- 
pedition to  the  South  Soa  in  two  vessels  1708;  took 
Dampicr  with  him  as  pilot;  arrived  in  Feb.,  1709,  at  tho 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  off  the  coast  of  Chili,  where  ho 
found  and  carried  away  Alexander  Selkirk,  the  prototype 
of  Defoe's  lliibiauuu  Cname  ;  skirted  tho  Spanish  settle- 
ments as  far  N.  as  the  coast  of  California;  crossed  tho 
Pacific  ;  returned  to  England  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope  Oct.,  1711,  and  was  afterward  employed  against  the 
pirates  of  tho  West  Indies.  D.  in  England  in  1732. 

Rogers  City,  p.-v.,  Rogers  tp.,  cap.  of  Presque  Isle 
co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake  Huron. 

Rog'ersville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lauderdale  co.,  Ala.  P. 
435  ;  of  tp.  1501. 

Rogersville,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Hawkins  co.,  Tenn.,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  llolston  Rivor.andon  East  Tennes- 
see Virginia  and  Georgia  R.  R.  (Rogersvillo  branch),  has 
1  newspaper  and  fine  quarries  of  variegated  marble.  P.  657. 

Roget'  (PETER  MARK),  M.  D..  F.  R.  S.,  nephew  of  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  b.  in  London,  England,  Jan.  18,  1779; 
graduated  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  1798;  travelled  on 
the  Continent ;  practised  several  years  at  Manchester,  where 
he  became  physician  to  the  infirmary  1804;  became  pri- 
vate physician  to  Lord  Lansdownc  the  same  year;  settled 
in  London  1808;  exerted  himself  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Northern  Dispensary,  of  which  he  was  long  the  physi- 
cian ;  was  an  esteemed  lecturer  in  several  scientific  insti- 
tutions ;  was  the  first  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  at 
the  Royal  Institution ;  for  twenty  years  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  1827-47 ;  became  a  member  of  the  senate 
of  London  University  1826  ;  was  president  of  the  Medical 
nnd  t'hirurgical  Society  1829-30,  and  became  examiner  in 
physiology  to  London  University  1839.  D.  at  Malvcrn 
Sept.  12/1869.  Author  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  /%»/- 
alnr/i/  (Bridgewater  Treatises,  No.  v.,  1834),  Physiology 
and '  Pkrrntilogy  (1838),  A  Tlirinunu  of  Emjliih  Ward*  ami 
Phrase*  (1854),  and  other  works. 

Rohan'-Guemen£e',  de  (Louis  RENE  Knot-Ann), 
PRINCE,  CARDINAL,  b.  Sept.  25.  I7.'U  ;  was  educated  for  the 
Church,  nnd  pent  in  1772  to  Vienna  as  ambassador,  but 
recalled  in  1774  on  the  demand  of  Marie  Theresa  on  ac- 
count of  the  scandalous  life  he  led:  was  made  grand 
almoner  to  Louis  XV.  and  bishop  of  Strasbourg  in  1779, 
and  finally  cardinal.  One  of  tho  principal  figures  in  the 
necklace  intrigue  (see  LAMOTTE),  ho  was  arrested  in  1785 


nnd    arraigned    before    the   tribunal    of   the   Parliament, 
which,    however,   considered    him    a   dupe    rather    than    a 
criminal,  and   neqtiilted  him.      lie    returned  to  his  d'n. 
and  seems  from  this  moment  to  ha\  >•  Bondttfltad  his  life 
on  a  more  serious  plan,     lit-  w:i-  :i  mrinl.cr  of  tin;  State- 
1 1  in  17*!! :   rciii-cd  in  1791  to  carry  out  tho  new  M 
clesiastical  constitution  in  hi^  ,li,,.,    .  :  retired  in  (hut  part 
of  his  bi-hoprie  which  was  situated  on  the  rik'ht   si.le  ..( 
the  Rhine  and  belonged  to  the  Kmpirc;  resigned  his  bish- 
opric in  1801.     D.  at  Kiienheim  Feb.  IT.  I  MI::. 

Rohilcund',  territory  of  liritish  India,  bounded  E. 
by  Oude,  W.  by  the  (lunges,  cmupii-cs  an  area  of  II. Mill 
sq.  ni..  with  tnii.ini  .  and  forms  an  indepi-u-l 

cut  administrative  dhisimi.  It  i-c<-ei\  c.l  its  name  from 
the  Knhi!lM>,  an  Afghan  tribe,  which  settled  hero  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

HoliH's  ((rKiuiARn'l.  b.  at  Vogesai-k,  near  lirenien.  Apr. 

II.  ls:',l;  studied  medicine  at  Heidelberg.  \V  iir/.liurir.  :in<l 
Gottingcu  :  served  in  the  foreign  legion  of  the  l-'rcti.-h  army 
in  Algeria;  went  in  1861  to  Morocco,  which  he  explored  in 
several  directions;  joined  in  lsi',7  the  English  expedition 
a'zain-t  Al.\  s.-inia,  nnd  made  in  1ST.';  an  expedition  into 
the  Libyan  desert  with  the  support  of  the  kheilhr  .it 
Egypt.  The  results  of  his  travels  he  has  eommunii-ati- 1 

in  liis    lleite   iliu-ch  Mnr(,kki>   (ISIi'.l),  In    Alifinlairn    (1809), 
\'tm  Tripoli*  nnch   Alfs«n</<'i«   (IS71),  Aiifintfnt/l  111  .l/ii- 
nikkti  (1873),  Qua-  <lar,-h  A/ritn  (1874),  Ih-fi  .W.inn' 
tit,i/*rlirn   M'iiXe  (1875).     His  Adrrnturm  in  M,,, -HI;,,  were 
edited  by  Winwood  Reade  (London,  lf-7  1 ). 

Rohtuk,  town  of  liritish  India,  in  tho  presidency  of 
Agra,  42  miles  N.  W.  of  Delhi,  has  13,237  inhabitants. 

Rokitans'ky  (KARL),  b.  at  Koniggrati.  Bohemia, 
Feb.  19,  1804;  studied  medicine  at  Prague  and  Vienna: 
was  appointed  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Vienna  in  1834,  and  retired  in  1874.  His 
ll<iii<lli<ii'li  tin-  ii'itliiilii'/iicheH  Aitiitoiiiie  (3  vols.,  1S42— Ifl; 
I'd  revised  ed.  1851-ol)  was  translated  into  English  at  the 
expense  of  the  Sydcnham  Association,  and  is  considered 
the  foundation  of  the  science  of  pathological  anatomy. 

Ro'land,  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  representa- 
tives of  medireval  chivalry,  but  whether  he  is  an  entirely 
fictitious  personage,  or  whether  he  was  one  of  Charle- 
magne's paladins  and  fell  at  Roncesvalles  in  778,  is  doubt- 
ful. His  life  and  exploits  form  the  subject-matter  of  nu- 
merous ballads,  epics,  romances  in  prose,  rhymed  and 
unrhymed  chronicles  in  French,  Spanish,  English,  Italian, 
German,  and  Danish. 

Roland'  de  la  Platiere'  MEAN  MARIE),  b.  at  Ville- 
france,  department  of  Rhone,  France,  Feb.  18,  1734;  was 
destined  and  educated  for  tho  Church,  but  felt  a  decided 
aversion  to  an  ecclesiastical  career;  left  his  father's  house 
when  about  nineteen  years  old;  traversed  France  on  foot, 
and  found  employment  at  Rouen  with  a  relative  of  his 
who  was  inspector  of  manufactures.  He  now  began  to 
study  the  exact  sciences;  travelled  in  Switzerland,  Italy, 
nnd  England;  became  an  author  on  subjects  relating  to 
manufactures  and  the  useful  arts  (sec  Lettert  from  Xa-itzrr- 
land  (6  vols.,  1782),  Dictionnaire  dea  Manufacture*  et  det 
Arts  (3  vols.,  1785)),  and  was  inspector-general  of  Lyons 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  In  1780  he  married 
Manon  Jeanne  Phlipon  (b.  at  Paris  Mar.  17,  1754).  She 
had  received  a  careful  education,  became  the  partner  of  all 
her  husband's  studies  and  plans,  and  spread  over  his  life 
a  lustre  of  heroism  which  even  the  most  unfavorable  criti- 
cism has  not  succeeded  in  fully  destroying.  In  1791  he 
removed  to  Paris,  having  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  the  saloon  of  Madame  Roland 
soon  became  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  fermen- 
tation of  the  capital.  On  Mar.  23,  1792,  Roland  became 
minister  of  the  interior  in  the  cabinet  of  Dnmonriez,  but 
offended  the  king  by  his  straightforwardness  and  disregard 
of  the  usual  forms  of  etiquette,  and  was  dismissed  in  June. 
After  the  fall  of  the  throne  (Aug.  10)  he  re-entered  the 
ministry,  whose  business  proper  he  administered  with  ad- 
mirable insight  and  promptness,  but  his  intimate  Connection 
with  the  Girondists  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  Jacobins, 
and  on  May  31,  1793,  he  was  arrested  and  confined  in  his 
own  house.  Meanwhile,  the  somewhat  fantastical  ideas 
and  undertakings  of  Madame  Roland — which  with  many 
another  woman  would  have  been  considered  as  resulting 
from  a  dangerous  lack  of  discretion,  but  which  assumed  a 
much  graver  aspect  from  the  positive  vigor  and  energy  of 
her  character — liad  caused  her  to  be  arraigned  before  tho 
Convention.  She  appeared  Dec.  7,  1792,  and  defended 
herself  so  brilliantly  that  she  was  acquitted.  But  after  the 
arrest  and  escape  of  her  husband  she  was  accused  of  main- 
taining treasonous  correspondence  with  the  Girondist-: 
was  arrested,  refused  a  hearing  before  the  Convention,  nnd 
guillotined  Nov.  9, 1793.  When  Roland,  who  had  escaped 
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to  Rouen,  heard  of  her  execution,  he  stabbed  himself,  Nov. 
15, 1793.  During  her  imprisonment  she  wrote  her  Memoires, 
which,  together  with  her  Lcttres,  were  edited  by.Dauban 
in  1S04  and  181)7;  he  also  wrote  an  interesting  Etude  sur 
M, illume  Koland  et  son  Tempi  (1884). 

Rolette',  new  county  of  N.  E.  Dakota,  adjoining  Brit- 
ish America,  consists  chiefly  of  rolling  prairies  and  has 
several  lakes.  Area,  about  1850  sq.  m. 

Kolt'c,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Pocahontas  co.,  la.,  on  Des 
Moines  River,  has  1  newspaper,  and  is  a  new  and  thriving 
settlement. 

Rolfe  (ROBERT  MOXSEY).    See  CRANWORTU. 

Hol'ln,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  Phelps  co.,  Mo.,  on  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  R.  R.,  113  miles  from  St.  Louis,  has  5  churches, 
good  schools,  2  weekly  newspapers,  1  bank,  2  wagon-fac- 
tories, 3  hotels,  and  2  flouring-mills.  P.  of  v.  1354;  tp. 
4184.  ULRICH  Z.  LIDDV,  ED.  "EXPRESS." 

Rol'land,  tp.,  Isabella  co.,  Mich.    P.  210. 

Rolles'ton  (GEORRE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  at  Maltby, 
Yorkshire,  England.  July  30,  1829  ;  educated  at  Gains- 
borough (Irammar  School,  Sheffield  Collegiate  School,  and 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  chosen  fellow 
1851;  studied  medicine  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
London  ;  was  assistant  physician  to  the  British  Civil  Hos- 
pital at  Smyrna  during  the  Crimean  war  1855-56,  and  to 
the  Children's  Hospital,  London,  1857;  became  physician 
to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary  and  Lee's  reader  in  anatomy  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1857  ;  Linntean  professor  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology  in  Oxford  University  1860,  and  fel- 
low of  Merton  College  1862.  Prof.  Rolleston  is  author, 
among  other  works,  of  a  profound  treatise  on  the  Pimm 
of  Animal  Life  (1870),  and  is  reputed  one  of  the  ablest 
modern  investigators  of  comparative  physiology. 

Kol'lin,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.     P.  1515. 

Rollin'  (CHARLES),  b.  at  Paris  Jan.  30,  1681 ;  studied 
theology  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  did  not  take  orders ;  was 
appointed  professor  in  the  College  do  France  in  1694;  dis- 
missed in  1712  because  he  was  believed  to  hold  Jansenist 
opinions,  but  reinstated  in  1720.  D.  Sept.  14,  1741.  His 
Histoire  nncicime  (13  vols.,  1730-38)  and  Histnire  rnmnine 
(9  vols.,  1738  net/.),  continued  by  Crevier  and  Lebcau,  were 
intended  as  handbooks  for  young  readers,  and  became  very 
popular  both  in  France  and  England. 

Rollin  (LEDRU).     See  LEDRU-ROLLIN. 

Roll'ing  Fork,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Popeco.,  Minn.   P.  211. 

Roll'ing-lMill.  The  rolling-mill  has,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  other  mechanical  combination,  enlarged  the 
uses  and  cheapened  the  production  of  wrought  iron  and 
steel.  All  the  iron  bars  of  commerce,  with  few  exceptions, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  steel  bars,  are  rolled.  Nearly 
all  the  members  of  machines  and  structures  for  which  these 
materials  are  suitable — of  ships,  roofs,  boilers,  bridges, 
railways  and  their  rolling  stock,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
general  engineering — are  so  designed  that  they  can  bo 
rolled  or  compounded  of  rolled  forms,  for  this  method  of 
manufacture  is  essential  to  their  uniformity  and  cheapness, 
and  this  condition  does  not  seriously  embarrass  designers, 
because  the  great  majority  of  desirable  forms  can  be  rolled. 
If  the  direct  products  of  the  rolling-mill,  the  leading  types 
of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  1,  are  of  unsuitable  figure  or 
size,  endless  modifications  may  be  produced  by  compound- 
ing them.  It  is  only  necessary  in  any  rolled  bar  that  the 


cross-section  shall  be  uniform  throughout  its  length,  that 
none  of  the  grooves  used  in  the  rolling  shall  be  wider  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  and  that  all  of  them  shall  open 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  roll.  The  chair-bar  >', 
and  the  form  X  (Fig.  1)  could  not  be  rolled  directly  ;  the 
flanges  must  be  folded  down  by  a  subsequent  operation. 
In  fact,  bars  of  varying  width  and  cross-section  can  be 
rolled ;  and  this  practice  is  likely  to  be  largely  extended. 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  roll- 
ing-mill machinery,  and  to  observe  how  one  improvement 
led  to  another,  and  how  new  requirements  and  their  asso- 
ciated difficulties  were  met.  It  is  possible,  however,  to 
glance  here  only  at  the  general  character  of  these  improve- 
ments, to  consider  the  more  important  of  them  in  detail, 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  different  forms  and  uses  of  rolling- 
mills,  and  to  illustrate  the  general  arrangement  of  modern 
mills  by  the  most  common  and  highly  organized  type  — 
the  rail-mill. 

The  leading  features  of  improvement  have  been  —  (1) 
Increased  capacity,  due  to  larger  size,  better  proportions, 
stronger  materials,  and  notably  to  better  workmanship  — 
notably,  because  the  early  mills  were  made  up  of  rough 
castings  thrown  together  without  any  accurate  fitting  what- 
ever, excepting  only  on  a  few  wearing  parts.  They  were 
wasteful  of  power,  costly  of  maintenance,  and  noisy  be- 
yond endurance,  while  the  best  modern  mills  are  as  well 
fitted  as  marine  engines,  and  as  quiet  and  powerful. 
^  ^'lc  ncx'  mark<!<l  improvement  was 
the  arrangement  of  the  rolls  so  as  to 
work  both  ways.  In  a  simple  two-high 
mill  (Fig.  2)  running  constantly  in  one 
direction,  the  bar,  after  passing  between 
the  rolls,  must  be  drawn  back  by  hand 
over  the  top  roll,  and  entered  again  for 
II  */l  another  compression  ;  and  thus  half  the 

\J<SBS*/  time  and  a  considerable  amount  of  heat 

are  wasted,  and  unproductive  labor  is 
performed.  The  first  remedy  was  to  reverse  the  motion  of 
the  rolls  after  the  bar  had  passed  through,  to  stop  them  and 
start  them  in  the  other  direction,  so  that  they  would  draw 
the  bar  back  again,  and  in  so  doing  compress  it.  This  plan 
is  still  largely  used  in  England,  especially  for  heavy  work, 
such  as  armor-plates.  The 
reversing  is  usually  effected 
by  gearing  and  clutches,  and 
sometimes  by  reversing  sud- 
denly a  double  engine  run- 
ning without  a  fly-wheel. 
In  any  case  the  reversing 
machinery  is  costly  to  con- 
struct and  expensive  of  pow- 
er and  repairs.  The  three- 
high  mill  (Fig.  3)  is  a  much 
better  means  of  doing  work 
on  a  bar  while  moving  in 
both  directions.  The  bar  is 
entered  at  the  front  of  the 
train,  between  the  middle 
and  bottom  rolls,  and  at  the 
rear  of  the  train  between  the 
middle  and  top  rolls.  The 
engine  runs  constantly  in  one  direction,  thus  avoiding  the 
shock  and  delay  of  reversing  ;  and  the  additional  labor,  as 
compared  with  the  reversing  mill,  is  the  lifting  of  the  bar 
on  the  back  of  the  train  through  the  height  of  the  middle 
roll.  In  light  work,  such  as  rails,  which  arc  in  any  case 
passed  to  and  fro  by  the  workmen  on  "  hooks  "  or  swinging 
levers,  this  additional  labor  is  very  small,  while  heavy  work 
is  raised  by  tables  moved  by  steam-power.  The  Ameri- 
can three-high  mill,  as  arranged  for  heavy  work  by  the 
Fritz  Brothers,  is  a  remarkable  adaptation  of  means  to  ends, 
and  it  will  be  examined  in  detail. 

The  other  notable  means 
of  performing  work  on  the 
bar  at  both  passes  is  Brown's 
double  mill  (Fig.  4),  recently 
introduced  in  England.  It 
consists  of  two  complete  and 
distinct  sets  of  two-high  rolls 
in  double  housings,  the  two 

E.ets  mo™«  *"  °PP.°S'te  direc- 
tions. The  bar  being  entered 
at  n,  passes  between  the  rolls  A  A  without  touching  them, 
deep  grooves  being  cut  in  the  rolls  for  the  purpose.  The 
bar  is  caught  and  reduced  by  the  rolls 
B  B.  Before  the  return  pass  the  bar  is 
moved  laterally,  and  then  it  is  entered 
in  another  groove  and  passes  between 
the  rolls  B  B  without  touching,  and  is 
caught  by  the  rolls  A  A.  Brown's  mill 
avoids  the  shock  of  reversing  and  the 
necessity  of  raising  the  bar.  It  is, 
however,  very  costly,  requiring  on 
many  kinds  of  work  more  aggregate 
_  length  of  rolls  and  more  bearings  than 

Four-high  Mill,    the   three-high  mill   in    the   proportion 
of    2§    to    1.      It   also    requires    more 
gearing,  and  more  expensive  and  less  convenient  housings 
and  minor  features. 
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Brown's  Patent  Mill. 


FIG.  5. 
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Two  other  means  nf  making  the  mill  work  in  both  di- 
rections have  been  tin-  -iil.ji •<•<  of  experiment.  The  one 
was  no  less  a  structure  than  a  four-Inch  mill  (Fig.  5),  the 
|,:i--cs  being  between  the  two  upper  rolls  ainl  lietween  the 
two  lower  rolls,  in  onler  to  keep  the  bar  constantly  the  same 
side  up.  We  shall  presently  observe  I  he  need  ..t  iln-.  ami  how 

iiiL'i nioiisly  the  Fritz  three-high  mill  a< iplishcs  it.  The 

other  experiment  was  a  three  hi^'h  mill  set  on  end,  with  no 
very  obvious  advantages  ami  some  delects. 

The  third  improvement  in  rolling-mill  practice  was  the 
FIG.  7.  Flo.  6. 


Re-heating  Furnace  and  Boiler  at  the  Pennsylvania  Steel-works. 

utilization  of  the  waste  heat  of  the  iron-heating  furnaces  for 
making  steam  to  drive  the  machinery.  The  early  mills  were 
mostly  driven  by  streams  from  charcoal-yielding  hills,  and 
when  steam  was  introduced  in  order  to  reach  mineral  coal 
and  wider  transportation  facilities,  iron-makers  were  a  long 
time  in  finding  out  the  importance  of  using  waste  furnace 
heat  instead  of  throwing  it  away,  and  then  burning  coal 
under  boilers  to  supply  steam.  A  plain  cylinder  boiler, 
communicating  with  the  chimney-flue  of  a  heating  fur- 
nace, will  furnish  steam-power  enough  to  roll  all  the  iron 
that  the  furnace  will  heat.  The  temperature  of  steel-heat- 
ing furnaces  is  much  lower,  their  object  being  merely  to 
soften  the  steel,  and  not  to  partially  fuse  the  metal  for 
welding,  so  that  multitubular  boilers  and  the  highest  econo- 
mies of  steam  transmission  and  application  are  necessary 
to  furnish  the  required  power. 

One  of  the  best  forms  of  boiler-setting  in  American 
mills  is  shown  by  the  Figs.  G  and  7.  The  reverberatory 
heating  furnace  is  of  such  size  and  form  as  to  receive  six 
or  seven  rail  piles  or  blooms.  The  flame  from  the  flue  A 
of  the  furnace  I)  passes  under  the  boiler  c  and  through  the 
flues  I)  to  the  chimney,  which  is  placed  outside  of  the  build- 
ing to  save  space  and  avoid  danger  to  the  roof  by  fire. 
This  is  a  50-inch  by  30-foot  boiler,  with  two  17-inch  flues. 
Smaller  boilers,  without  flues,  are  often  employed.  Some- 
times, however,  the  chimneys  go  through  the  roof  in  order 
to  better  utilize  the  heat,  which  then  passes  underneath  the 
boiler  and  returns  through  the  flues.  The  fire-box  end  E 
of  the  furnace  is  placed  next  to  the  wall  of  the  building, 
and  the  ash-pit  opens  out  of  doors,  to  avoid  dust  and 
cinders  inside  the  mill.  A  corrugated  cast-iron  furnace 
shell  yields  to  expansion  by  heat  without  cracking,  and  is 
rather  lighter  than  a  plain  or  a  perforated  shell.  The 
method  of  supporting  the  boiler  deserves  notice.  It  con- 
sists of  six  light  cast-iron  columns,  and  two  trusses  h  k, 
each  made  of  three  rails.  These  support  the  entire  brick- 
work casing  and  the  bottom  plate?,  and  upon  four  of  the 
posts  are  placed  two  cast-iron  frames,  from  which  the 
boiler  is  suspended  by  hooks.  The  earlier  mill-boilers 
were  set  on  the  ground  behind  the  furnaces,  thus  occupy- 
ing much  valuable  room  and  preventing  the  convenient 
arrangement  of  other  things.  English  mill-boilers  are 
generally  vertical ;  and  this  system  presents  some  econo- 
mies, in  space  and  construction,  but  the  more  rapid  and 
dangerous  accumulation  of  sediment  on  the  small  bottom 
end.  as  compared  with  the  whole  lower  side  of  a  horizontal 
boiler,  is  a  serious  objection. 

The  fourth  radical  improvement,  not  yet  fully  appreciated, 
but  rapidly  becoming  standard — and  which  is  to  some  ex- 
tent a  substitute  for  the  third,  already  mentioned — is  the 
twofold  improvement  of  the  Siemens  gas  furnace.  (See  ar- 
ticle FURNACE.)  (1)  In  this  the  coal,  instead  of  being  waste- 
fully  burned  in  each  individual  furnace,  is  converted  into 
gas  in  a  system  of  "  producers."  The  gas  is  led  to  the  fur- 
nace, and  there  properly  mixed  with  air  and  perfectly 
burned.  (2)  The  waste  heat  of  the  furnaces  is  employed 
in  regenerators,  to  heat  the  air  and  gas  before  they  mingle 


in  the  furnace,  and  it  is  thus  fully  utilized;  3(10  pound-  of 
con]  \\ill  !iy  this  means  heat  a  ton  of  ingots  or  rail  piles, 
while  son  jiouii'l-  <>f  coal  are  used  for  the  same  work  in 
the  best  practice  with  an  ordinary  furnace.  A  serious 
drawback  to  this  economy  of  the  Siemens  furnace  is  the 
la<  I  th;it  steam-power  must  be  fumi-hcil  by  separate  tiring 
under  boilers,  because  the  heat  from  the  waste  gases  is  en- 
tirely absorbed  by  the  regenerators.  With  good  engines. 
however,  the  gas-furnace  still  effects  an  important  sa\in^ 
in  fuel,  and  it  must  be  credited  with  still  greater  economy 
— viz.  the  reduction  of  oxidation, 
and  the  consequent  saving  of  metal 
while  heating.  This  is  due  to 
the  practicability  of  maintaining 
11  neutral  or  carlnmzing  flame 
during  the  heating  in  a  gas-fur- 
n:u-e.  while  much  free  air  will  work 
through  the  fire  in  the  ordinary 
furnace. 

The  fifth  grand  improvement 
in  rolling-mill  arrangements  was 
the  application  of  independent  and 
direct-acting  steam-engines,  not 
only  to  the  different  trains  of  rolls, 
but  also  to  the  other  machines, 
such  as  saws,  punches,  and  shears. 
For  these  smaller  engines  the  ne- 
ce»sity  of  carrying  steam-pipe*  nil 
over  the  mill  involves  tile  diffi- 
culty of  cxcessh  e  condensation  in 
the  pipes;  but  a  more  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  old  practice  of  driv- 
ing everything  by  a  single  en- 
gine is  the  costly  maintenance 

of  long  lines  of  belts  and  shafting.  Another  objection 
is  the  expense  of  running  all  this  shafting  and  a  largo 
engine  in  order  to  drive  a  single  machine  if  the  other 
machines  arc  not  working.  Some  modern  iron  rail- 
mills  have  eleven  distinct  steam-engines,  one  for  each 
of  the  following  machines  :  puddle-train,  top  and  bot- 
tom and  scrap  train,  rail-train,  saws,  two  straightening 
presses,  two  punches,  blower,  boiler-feed,  and  general 
water-supply.  The  driving  of  the  separate  roll-trains 
by  independent  engines  is  an  immense  improvement  for 
these  and  other  similar  reasons.  In  the  old  practice, 
still  standard  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  not  en- 
tirely abandoned  here,  a  ponderous,  slow-moving  engine 
is  connected  by  large  and  complicated  spur-gearing, 
pinions,  and  shafting  to  two,  four,  and  sometimes  even 
to  six,  trains  of  rolls,  and  to  all  their  supplementary 
machines.  The  strains  and  shocks  due  to  multiplying 
speed,  and  to  the  inevitable  looseness  of  the  numerous 
connections,  induce  breakdowns  and  heavy  repairs.  This 
whole  system  of  gearing  must  be  ran  at  maximum  speed 
to  drive  properly  even  a  single  machine,  and  in  case  of  a 
disaster  to  any  one  part  the  whole  mill  is  stopped.  In 
the  modern  system  the  engine-shaft  is  coupled  directly  to 
the  roll-train.  The  fewest  parts  are  then  needed ;  there 
is  the  least  lost  motion  and  the  greatest  smoothness  of 
running;  and  there  is  also  the  highest  economy  of  room, 
especially  when  the  vertical  engine  is  employed.  Then, 
when  a  particular  train  is  lying  still  its  engine  and  all 
its  connections  are  also  at  rest  for  cleaning  or  for  any 
needed  attention.  But  this  is  not  all.  Steamship  men 
were  long  enough  in  finding  out — and  rolling-mill  men 
were  longer — tftttt  high  tpeed  of  piston  is  a  grand  element 
in  steam-engine  economy.  Just  as  the  heavy  and  waste- 
ful paddle-engine  of  former  times  has  given  place  to  the 
compact,  high-speed  screw-engine  of  the  present  day,  so 
has  the  rolling-mill  practice  been  changed.  Instead  of 
6-foot  stroke,  25  revolutions,  and  300  feet  per  minute  pis- 
ton-speed in  an  engine,  we  now  see  4-foot  stroke,  80  revo- 
lutions, and  640  feet  per  minute;  and  even  180  to  250 
revolutions  are  made  by  the  direct  engines  of  small  mer- 
chant-bar trains. 

A  common  and  successful  variety  of  American  rolling- 
mill  engine,  the  Fritz  engine,  is  shown  by  Figs.  8  and  <J, 
as  used  in  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Co.'s  rail-mill  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  The  cylinder  is  48  inches  diameter,  the  stroke  48  inches, 
the  fly-wheel  2fi  feet,  weighing  55  tons,  for  a  24-inch  three- 
high  train.  The  framing  is  low  and  very  steady,  and  all 
the  wearing  parts  have  the  ample  area  of  surface  which  is 
required  to  ensure  durability. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  changes,  many  valuable 
improvements  have  been  made  in  shaping  the  roll-grooves 
to  do  a  greater  variety  and  better  quality  of  work.  Im- 
provements have  also  been  made  in  devices  for  feeding  the 
oar  into  the  mill,  in  guides  and  guards  for  promoting  the 
smooth  delivery  of  the  bar  out  of  the  mill,  and  in  the 
arrangements  of  these  and  their  associated  parts,  which 
will  be  further  referred  to. 
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Let  us  now  analyze  the  chief  machine  of  a  rolling-mill —  !  two    becl-picces    or   shoes    for    supporting    the    housings, 
viz.  the  roll-train — considering  first,  and  in  its  simplest      These  are  bolted  to  masonry  foundations,  a  strip  of  oak 
form,  a  two-high  mill  with  plain  rolls  for  making  plates,      being  laid  beneath  them  to  give  a  close  continuous  bear- 
as  shown  by  Figs.  10  and  11.     There  are  first  laid  down     ing,  and  to  provide  a  slight  but  most  helpful  elasticity.    A 
FIG.  8.  FIG.  9. 


stratum  of  oakum  J  inch  thick,  driven  between  the  shoe 
and  the  masonry,  is  sometimes  used,  and  it  makes  a  better 
fit  and  is  more  durable.  In  the  old  practice  the  housings 
were  set  directly  on  timber  or  masonry,  and  were  ill-ad- 
justed and  unstable.  In  the  new  practice  the  shoes  and 
housings  are  accurately  planed  together.  The  proper 
arrangement  and  proportioning  of  housings  has  required 
years  of  experimenting.  In  the  older  forms  the  top  was 
removable,  to  facilitate  the  changing  of  the  rolls,  but  this 
prevented  the  needful  strength  and  solidity.  The  hous- 
ings must  be  of  sufficient  height  and  width  to  permit 
changing  rolls  from  front  or  rear;  they  must  be  accurately 
fitted  to  the  movable  bolsters  that  hold  the  rolls,  and 
must  give  them  firm  lateral  support;  they  must  be  fur- 
nished with  the  screws  to  receive  the  thrust  of  .the  top- 
roll  and  to  vary  the  distance  between  the  rolls ;  they  must 
sustain  the  various  guiding  and  feeding  machinery;  and, 
while  they  give  room  for  all  these  parts  and  their  func- 
tions, they  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  all  strains  and 
the  heavy  shocks  of  rolling.  If  the  top-roll  is  subject  to 
constant  vertical  adjustment,  as  in  the  gradual  reduction 
of  boiler-plates  from  thick  slabs,  it  must  be  counter- 
weighted,  as  shown,  so  that  it  may  be  hold  up  in  con- 
tact with  the  screws.  When  one  roll  only  is  coupled  to 
the  engine,  the  other  is  turned  by  the  friction  of  the  bar 
passing  between  the  two.  This,  however,  is  practicable 
only  for  planishing  or  finishing  rolls,  where  the  work  is 
extremely  light.  In  reducing  all  ordinary  shapes  the  re- 
sistance of  the  uncoupled  roll  bends  the  bar  and  interferes 
with  smooth  working  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  two  pinions, 
one  of  which  is  coupled  to  the  engine,  are  interposed 
between  the  engine  and  the  rolls  to  impart  to  them  a  per- 
fectly uniform  rotation.  The  coupling  between  a  pinion 
aud  a  roll,  or  between  two  stands  of  rolls — seven  or  eight 
stands  of  rolls  being  often  coupled  end  to  end  from  one  set 
of  pinions — is  a  form  of  clutch,  consisting  of  a  oast-iron 
spindle  and  two  cast-iron  rings  or  boxes,  fitting  partly 
orer  the  spindle  and  partly  over  the  roll-necks.  Internal 


projections  on  the  boxes  fit  into  corresponding  grooves  in 
the  spindle  and  necks,  and  the  whole  is  usually  so  propor- 
tioned that  a  box  will  break  in  case  an  unusual  and  dan- 
gerous strain  is  brought  upon  the  rolls.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  lighten  the  breaking-block  or  some  easily  re- 
placed part,  so  that  it  will  buret  and  let  the  roll  rise  in- 
stead of  breaking.  In  the  best  practice,  however,  all  parts 
of  the  train  are  made  so  strong  that  the  engine  will  stop 
if  it  cannot  reduce  the  bar.  The  train  is  made  to  stand, 
and  not  to  break  under  any  circumstances.  The  coupling 

FIG.  10.  FIG.  11. 


Two-high  Plate-mill. 

is  a  rude  affair,  somewhat  loose-jointed  and  noisy,  and 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  other  fittings  of  a  modern 
mill.  Mechanical  refinements  have  been  attempted  in  it, 
but  great  simplicity  is  required  to  permit  rapid  disconnec- 
tion, and  to  allow  the  rolls  to  rise  and  fall,  and  thus  the 
old  crude  coupling  has  been  retained.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  eases  in  which  refinements  cost  more  than  they  save. 

Having  now  considered  the  principal  features  of  all 
roll-trains,  let  us  examine  some  further  details  and  other 
types.  Fig.  3  is  an  end  view  of  a  three-high  mill,  the 
general  operation  of  which  has  been  described ;  and  in 
this  the  rolls  are  held  at  fixed  distances  apart.  In  form- 
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ing  a  bar  it  is  often  necessary  to  compress  one  side  more 
than  t.lu;  other,  and  this  and  some  other  c.-iu-rv  t-ml  !<> 
bend  the  bar  laterally  as  it  leaves  the  rolls.  The  sicle- 
gu;i  rds  A  are  employed  to  bend  it  back  and  deliver  it 
straight.  The  Hide-guard  A'  enters  the  bar  properly,  and 
there  are  similar  guards  on  the  bark  side  of  the  rolls. 
They  are  all  rigidly  fastened  to  heavy  bars  extruding  be- 
ttveen  the  housings,  and  are  adjustable  laterally  to  suit 
grooves,  of  different  widths.  In  tho  plate-mill,  the  rolls 
b'-iriLi  of  uniform  diameter,  the  -;nm 
part  of  the  rolls  may  be  used  for  all  the 
pas-e -.  the  reduction  in  thickness  being 
produeed  Dimply  by  deerea.-ing  the  spun: 
between  the  rolls  vertically  at  eaeh  p:i^. 
and  the  edges  of  the  plate  are  not  fin- 
ished at  all.  In  rolling  bars,  however. 
it  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  uniform 
width  and  a  smooth  finish  on  the  sides 
or  edges  of  the  bar,  and  hence  the  work  must  bo  done 
in  grooves.  An  open  groove,  like  c  (Fig.  12),  would 
allow  the  metal  to  squeeze  out  laterally  and  form  fins.  In 
order  to  prevent  this  by  fully  closing  the  pas*,  one  roll  has  n 
deep  groove  n  (Fig.  1'J),  uhile,  the  second  or  eompanion  roll 
has  a  collar  projecting  into  the  groove  of  tho  firft.  The 
friction  of  the  sides  of  this  groove  is  so  great,  the  bar  being 
crowded  and  spread  out  into  it  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
engine,  that  it  would  not  release  the  bar,  but  would  wind 
it  round  and  round  the  roll  unless  a  remedy  were  provided. 
That  remedy  is  the  guide  c  (Fig.  3),  which  is  a  t-harp  iron 
chisel  lying  in  the  top  of  tho  groove  and  peeling  the  bar 
out  of  it  and  off  from  the  roll.  The  guide  i>  performs  tho 
same  function  for  the  top  roll,  and  it  is  held  up  in  eontact 
with  the  roll  by  means  of  a  lever  and  weight.  This  ap- 
parently insignificant  system  of  guides,  which  would 
hardly  be  noticed  by  an  ordinary  observer,  is,  in  its  vari- 
ous adaptations,  one  of  tho  most  highly-refined  features 
of  the  rolling-mill,  and  light  bars  of  eomplex  ;-ertinn  could 
not  be  produeed  at  all  without  it.  When  a  guide  breaks — 
in  a  rail-mill,  for  instance — the  bar  instantly  winds  round 
the  roll  until  something  gives  way  and  stops  the  train; 
and  millmen  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  in  such  a 
case  they  escape  serious  breakage  of  the  rolls. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  are  prepared 
to  examine  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  American 
three-high  mill,  and  its 

advantage  over  the  Eng-  Fl°- 14-  Fl°-  15> 

lish  three-high  mill.  We  r\n  R  p 
have  seen  the  necessity  r  ^~^Vv^ 
of  the  closed  pass  form-  | 
ed  by  a  single  groove  ! 
with  a  lid  or  collar  fit- 
ting into  it,  and  of  the 
guide  for  peeling  the  bar 
out  of  the  groove;  but 
even  tho  closed  p:i  —  N 
not  enough  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  a  fin. 
The  collar  on  the  oppo- 
site roll,  which  projects 
into  tho  groove,  will 
wear,  and  the  hot  m« 
will  squeeze  out  by  the 
etdo  of  it.  Hence  the 
position  of  this  collar  must  be  changed  with  each  pass,  so 
that  the  iin'ipiont  tin  formed  in  one  groove  will  be  smoothed 
down  in  the  solid  body  of  the  roll  in  the  next  groove. 
Fig.  14  is  a  section  of  tho  American  three-high  rail  rolls 
at  the  last  three  passes.  In  Pass  No.  1  a  fin  can  squeeze 
out  toward  the  middle  roll.  In  No.  2  this  fin  is  smoothed 
down  in  the  solid-bottomed  groove  of  tho  top  roll,  and 
another  fin  may  form  at  the  bottom  edge  of  tho  rail-flange. 
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The  position  of  the  fin  is  again  reversed  at 
Pass  No.  3,  for  if  it  were  not,  the  fin  would 
BO  increase  from  one  pass  to  another  as  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  the  bar,  bend  it, 
and  spoil  its  finish.  In  the  English  thrce- 
lii^h  mill  {Fig.  15)  the  opening  for  the  fin 
is  reversed  at  each  pass,  but  so  is  tbe  rail. 
In  Pass  No.  1  the  rail-flange  is  on  the  left, 
in  Pass  No.  2  on  the  right,  and  in  No.  3  on 
the  left  again.  The  bar  must  thus  be 
turned  o\er  at  every  pass,  at  a  consider- 
able expense  of  time  and  labor,  and  the 
rolls  are  longer  than  the  American  rolls  and 
have  more  complex  collars.  Why  this  dif- 
ference? It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rolling 
grooves  of  tbe  English  mill  are  all  in  the  bottom  and  middle 
rolls,  while  those  of  the  American  mill  are  all  in  the  bot- 
tom and  top  rolls.  The  English  grooves  all  open  upward, 
and  the  American  grooves  alternately  upward  and  down- 
ward. But  why  is  this?  The  English  middle  roll  (Fig. 


IK)  is  grooved,  simply  to  allow  the  old-fashions  I  .•unli-  In 
lie  in  it  by  its  own  weight  and  peel  out  tho  bar.  TlMgnklt 
would  of  course  drop  out  of  any  gninvi-  in  the  top  roll, 
and  so  the  top  roll,  it  was  supposed,  could  not  l> 
Hut  by  i-iMinterlialancing  the  guide.  *n  thnl  it  «ill  .-tiiy  up, 
the  tup  ri.1l  in-ti'Tid  .>!'  the  iiii.iillc-  roll  m:i  I.  mid 

all  the  uih  unt  i^'es  of  the  alternating  fin,  the  unturned  bar, 


FIG.  17 


Three-high  Rail-finishing  Train  (grooves  In  top  and  1< 

rolls). 

anil  tho  short  roll,  may  be  gained.     The  American  ruil- 
lini.-hing  rolls,  as  shown    in    elevution  in   Fig.    17,  luivo 
_'i-"'ivi's  in  tho  same  length  that  fivo  occupy  in  the 
English  rolls,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18. 

Fio.  18. 


Three-high  Bail-finishing  train  (grooves  In  middle  and  bottom 

rolls). 

Another  important  improvement  is  tho  carrying  roller 
or  carrier  o  (Fig.  3),  for  feeding  the  bar  into  the  rolls.  To 
move  a  rail-bloom  weighing  700  pounds  or  more,  espe- 
cially a  pile  for  a  beam  or  a  2000-pound  ingot  for  three 
rails, — to  push  and  pry  this  mass  into  a  mill  so  that  the 
rolls  will  catch  it  requires  much  labor  and  time.  The  car- 
rier c  is  run  constantly  in  the  direction  of  the  bottom 
roll,  and  the  carrier  H  in  the  direction  of  tho  middle  roll, 
by  means  of  a  belt  from  eomo  suitably  revolving  part  of 
the  train.  It  is  only  necessary  to  drop  the  end  of  tho 
bar  upon  the  carrier,  for  it  will  at  once  be  pulled  for- 
ward and  entered  by  friction. 

The  simplest  form  of  plate  mill  (Fig.  19)  is  a  pair  of 
plain  rolls,  one  of  which  is  adjustable  vertically 
Ffo^ld.   by  means  of  a  screw,  so  that  the  pile  may  be  re- 
-A    duced  definitely  in  thickness  at  each  pass.     This 
;    mill  wastes  time  and  heat,  as  we  have  previously 
*  observed,  by  requiring  the  plate  to  be  drawn  over 
the  top  roll  after  each  pass,  without  receiving  any 
work.     A  very  ingenious  means  of  reducing  the 
,  •   plate  at  both  passes  is  Lauth's  system,  in  which 
a  small  roll    (Fig.  20)  is  interposed  between  the 
top    and    bottom    rolls.      This    roll    requires    no 
pinion,  because  it  is  powerfully  driven  by  tho  friction  of 
tbe  roll  against  which  it  bears,  while  the  plate  passes  alter- 
nately under  and  over  it.     It  requires  no  trans- 
FIG.  20.  verse  strength,  for  that  is  provided  by  the  large 
roll,  against  which  it  bears  from  end  to  end.     It 
may  thus  be  of  small  diameter,  and  tbe  plate  need 
only  be  lifted  through   its   diameter,  instead  of 
through  the  diameter  of  the  large  top  roll. 

We  bave  now  examined  two  distinct  systems  of 
rolling — the  fixed  roll  with  closed  grooves,  one 
for  each  pass,  and  the  plain  rolls  screwed  together 
Lauth's     at  each  pass.     For  some  kinds  of  work  these  sys- 
?-h1fe~  *cnis   may   *>e   combined.     In   the   rail-finishing 
Plate-   train8  (F'f?9-  17  and  I8)  tne  rolls  must  bo  "gidly 
mill       fixed  at  a  definite  distance  apart,  for  to  screw  them 
together  would  change  only  tho  thickness  of  the 
bar,  and  not  its  outline.     In  rolling  blooms,  however,  and 
some  other  rectangular  or  nearly  rectangular  forms,  the 
same  groove  may  bo  used  over  and  over  again  by  screwing 
the  rolls  together,  and  a  considerable  economy  in  machinery 
is  thus  effected.     Tho  groove  c,  for  instance  (Fig.  12),  of  a 
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two-high  mill,  is  12  inches  wide  and  11  high.  By  screw- 
ing the  rolls  together  until  the  groove  is  but  8  inches  high, 
a  12-inch  ingot  can  be  reduced  in  four  passes  to  8  by  12 
inches.  Another  groove.  8  inches  wide  and  11  high,  will 
in  like  manner  reduce  it  to  8  by  8  inches.  Now,  if  the 
rolls  were  held  a  fixed  distance  apart,  a  separate  groove 
would  be  needed  for  each  pass,  and  the  eight  grooves 
would  require  four  distinct  sets  of  rolls  of  a  given  length 
and  transverse  strength,  with  their  housings  pjo  2i. 
and  couplings,  instead  of  one  set  of  rolls 
where  the  passes  are  used  over  and  over. 
But  this  two-high  mill  with  a  vertically- 
moving  roll  involves  the  loss  of  passing  the  «* 
ingot  over  the  top  roll  after  each  pass,  so  that 
a  three-high  mill  with  fixed  distances  be- 
tween the  rolls,  and  separate  grooves  for  each 
Eass,  would,  on  the  whole,  bo  cheaper  for 
eavy  work. 

A   three-high  mill  with  vertically-moving  Three-high 
instead  of  fixed  rolls  for  this  class  of  work      Mill  (mid- 


and  for  plate  rolling  has  long  been  wanted,      die        roll 
but  the  difficulties  have  appeared   so  serious      movable), 
that   mill-owners    have   but    lately   begun    to    cope    with 
them.     The  first  machine  of  this  class,  with  fixed  top  and 

FIG.  23.  FIG.  24. 
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bottom  rolls,  and  a  middle  roll  raised  and  lowered  by 
FIG  29  screws  (Fig.  21),  was  erected  at  the  Bessemer 
steel-works  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1870,  and  has 
since  run  constantly  with  entire  success.  An- 
other form  (r'ig.  22),  with  a  fixed  middle  roll 
and  vertically-moving  top  and  bottom  rolls, 
was  erected  shortly  afterward  at  the  Cambria 
steel-works  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  has  since 
run  day  and  night  with  equal  success. 

Having  observed  the  principal  types  of  the 
rolling-mill,  and  the  general  features  common 
to  all  of  them,  let  us  now  examine  the  details 
{top  of  the  three-high  adjustable  mill  just  referred 
but-  to,  and  more  especially  the  labor-saving  im- 
movable)    provements  which  are  applicable  to  other  types 
of  mill,  and  which  promise  to  largely  decrease 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  to  increase  the  production 
of  heavy  work.     The  bolster  a  (Figs.  23-2i)  that  holds 
the  middle  roll   is  a   heavy  iron  casting  fitted    with  :in 
adjustable  brass  box,  and  held  vertically  by  two  6-inch 
steel    screws.     A    shoulder   near   the   top   of  each    screw 
bears  upward,  through  a  removable  wearing-piece,  against 
the  top  of  the  housing,  and  the  foot  of  each  screw  rests 
on   the   bottom   of  the   housing.     The  four   screws,   two 


Mill 
and 


FIG.  25. 


Blooming  Train  at  the  Troy  Steel-works. 


in  each  housing,  thus  form  four  posts,  which  take  the 
upward  and  downward  thrust  of  the  middle  roll.  By  re- 
volving all  the  screws  in  one  direction,  the  bolsters  which 
form  the  nuts  climb  up  on  the  screw,  carrying  the  roll  with 
them,  and  flee  rend.  The  guides  and  guards  of  the  middle 
roll  are  attached  to  the  bolsters,  and  rise  and  fall  with  the 
roll,  which  is  an  important  feature.  The  screws  are  re- 
Tolved  simultaneously  and  at  equal  speeds  by  means  of 
four  right  and  left  hand  worm  wheels  e,  and  by  two  worms 
on  a  common  shaft.  Two  loose  pulleys  //  on  this  shaft  are 
driven  in  opposite  directions  by  belts  from  the  engine. 
A  friction-clutch  between  the  pulleys  is  fast  on  the  shaft, 
and  by  moving  the  clutch  into  contact  with  one  of  the 
FIG.  26. 


pulleys  the  shaft  and  screws  are  revolved  and  the  roll 
raised,  while  its  contact  with  the  other  pulley  lowers  the 
roll.  The  first  lower  groove  in  the  rolls  ?«  is  12  inches 
wide.  The  screwman  raises  the  middle  roll  until  the 
groove  is  11J  inches  deep,  which  he  observes  accurately  by 
means  of  a  pointer  on  the  bolster  and  a  scale  on  the  hous- 
ing. A  12-inch  ingot  may  then  be  passed  through  and 
reduced  to  12  by  11J  inches.  The  middle  roll  is  now  low- 
ered until  the  first  upper  groove  u  is  10J  inches  deep,  when 
the  ingot  is  passed  through  the  other  way  and  reduced  to 
10J  by  12  inches.  In  this  manner  it  is  reduced  to  9  by  9 
inches  in  the  second  set ;  then  to  9  by  6  inches  in  the  third 
set,  and  to  6  by  6  inches  in  the  fourth,  thus  receiving,  in 
FIG.  27. 


all,  sixteen  passes  through  eight  grooves.  The  number  and 
reduction  of  the  passes  may  be  varied  indefinitely  to  suit 
the  size,  heat,  and  hardness  of  the  steel,  and  an  ingot 
weighing  2000  pounds  is  thus  reduced  to  one-fourth  its 
original  area  and  drawn  out  to  nearly  four  times  its  orig- 
inal length  in  three  to  three  and  a  half  minutes.  Such  a 


Boiling-mill  at  the  Troy  Steel-works. 


mill  is  capable  of  rolling  200  tons  of  steel  ingots  for  rails 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  compression  of  a  2000-pound  ingot  is  chiefly  a 
question  of  the  strength  of  parts,  but  the  handling  of  the 
ingot  so  that  the  rolls  can  get  hold  of  it,  and  the  quick 
adjustment  of  the  middle  roll  after  each  pass,  involve  some 
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new  ami  complex  combinations.  In  Figs.  20  and  27  are 
shown  two  elevation^  of  tin-  Troy  mill  ;ij  tii>f  arranged, 
with  the  lifting  nml  adjusting  machinery  in  its  simplest 
form. 

A  brief  mention  only  can  bo  made  of  the  otbor  improve- 
ments in  the  three-high  mill  recently  worked  out  by  Mr. 
John  Fritz  in  the 

Splendid        estahli-h- 

ment  at  Hcthlehcm, 
I'll.  The  principal 
roll-train  is  125  feet 
long,  and  co; 
eight  stands  of  24- 
inch  rolls,  with  a  ver- 
tical oondenriDC  en- 
gine at  each  end.  It 
is  intended  to  roll 
and  heavy 
merchant  sli 
to  900  pounds  per 
yard,  and  rails  mid 
smaller  bars  up  to 
100  feet  long,  and  in 
it  the  bars  are  all 
raised  and  lowered 
by  a  feeding  car- 
riage. In  the  ordi- 
nary three-high  mill 
the  hearings  or  necks 
of  the  top  roll  rest 
on  those  of  the  mid- 
dle roll,  and  these 
again  rest  on  thoso 
of  the  bottom  roll,  so 
that  the  lower  necks 
have  the  constant 
weight  of  all  the 
rolls.  All  the  necks 

are  thus  under  pros-  

sure  at  every  pass,  Three-high  Rolling-mill,  constructed 
and  the  distance  be-  from  tllc  designs  of  Mr.  John  Fritz. 
tween  the  rolls  is  not  adjustable  while  working.  In  the 
mill  shown  in  Fig.  28  the  bearing-box  of  the  middle  roll 
is  securely  fastened  in  the  housing.  The  top  roll  bears 
against  the  upper  screw,  and  the  lower  roll  against  a  bot- 
tom screw,  so  that  the  rolls  may  be  adjusted  while  running, 
and  the  same  grooves  used  over  and  over  again  ;  and  also 
so  that  each  neck  sustains  only  the  weight  and  strain  on 
its  own  roll.  There  is  also  an  ingenious  system  of  counter- 
balancing all  these  rolls;  and  for  changing  them  an  hy- 
draulic crane  travels  back  and  forth  on  the  shoes.  This 
will  probably  be  the  most  perfect  mill  in  the  world  for 
heavy  miscellaneous  work. 

Fig.  29  shows  the  ar-  FlQ.  29. 

rangement  of  the  feed- 
ing rollers  a  n  n  on  the 
blooming-mill  lifting-ta- 
bles, as  recently  fitted  at 
the  Troy  steel-works. 
Kach  roller  has  a  bevel 
gear  b  on  the  end  of  the 
spindle,  which  is  driven 
by  the  gear  c  on  the  side 
shaft  e,  which  is  attached 
to  the  table.  This  shaft 
i-  rises  with  the  table,  but 
is  driven  from  the  fixed 
shaft  /  through  the  in- 
termediate idler  gear  y  ; 
the  whole  system  of 
table-rollers  receiving 
their  motion  by  this 
means  from  the  engine 
A.  The  shafts  e  and  f, 
and  the  idler  gear  y,  are- 
shown  more  fully  in  Fig. 
30. 

Mr.  Ramsbottom's  blooming-mill  is  shown  in  Figs.  31, 
32,  and  33.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  reciprocating  earns 
or  segments  of  rolls,  and  the  operation  will  be  readily 
observed  from  the  engraving.  The  blooms  must  be  short 
unless  the  mill  is  excessively  large,  and  the  continuous 
rotary  mill  would  appear  to  be  the  more  economical  ma- 
chine. 

The  universal  mill  is  a  comparatively  new  development 
of  great  promise  for  special  kinds  of  work.  It  consists  of 
an  ordinary  two-high  mill  standing  horizontally,  and  an- 
other two-high  mill  standing  vertically,  eo  that  the  four 
rolls  press  the  bar  on  all  four  sides  at  once.  In  iome  cases 
there  are  two  vertical  seta  of  rolls — one  at  the  front  and 
the  other  at  the  rear  of  the  horizontal  rolls.  This  mill  ia 
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very  useful  for  making  uncommon  sires  of  flat  and  :  • 
bars,  for  which  it  would  not  pay  to  make  special  grooved 

rolls.       Tllc  detail-  ot  the 
universal  mill,  of  the  tire 
rolling-mill,   and    .it    Ml 
eral    other  special   adap 
t.iMMii*     of     rolling     ma- 
chinery,   cull     hardly    1)0 
considered  at  all   in   the 
pic-cut  paper. 

llaxing  now  examined 
the   more    important   de- 
tails   of  the   rolling  mill, 
it  remains      to      oh-ci  \  ,- 
their  grouping  in  a  con 
si.-tcnt    whole-.     This  ill' 
pcliiU.   of  course.  ! 
up', n      the     1'M-ality,    the 
availahlc   space,   and  the 

/.  Reverslng^ngine     attached    to   'lection    in    which    ran 
this  shaft;  2,  housing.  mateiials  arrne  and    lin- 

ished      products     depart. 

These  conditions,  however,  should  rarely   pteit-nt  a  g 1 

internal  arrangement.    The  grand  feature  to  lie  observed  is 

i»tn\  in  hm,, llin:i  the  materials  used  ;  but  in  many  mills, 

especially  those  rambling  structures  which  ha\c  /jown  up 
little  by  little,  and  in  which  no  provision  VU  made  tor 
future  enlargement,  the  materials  are  rchandled  three  or 
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Ramsbottom's  Blooming-mill. 

four  times  when  once  should  suffice.  Another  point  is  to 
leave  room  enough  for  each  operation  without  embarrassing 
any  other.  These  are  very  important  elements,  and  they 
are  often  too  little  considered.  A  frequent  and  very  bad 
method  of  designing  rolling-mills  is  to  lay  down  simply 
the  general  outline  of  the  walls,  the  position  of  the  fur- 
naces, train,  and  engine,  and  to  allow  about  so  much  room 
for  the  rest.  When  the  mill  is  done  some  of  the  doors  are 
found  to  be  in  the  wrong  place  ;  the  cranes  do  not  reach 
anything ;  the  saws  will  not  take  extra  long  bars ;  the 
presses  and  punches  interfere  with  the  hot  and  cold  beds; 
things  are  in  the  way  of  each  other,  and  there  is  not  quite 
room  enough  for  anything.  The  only  reasonable  and 
proper  way  is  to  lay  down  everything  on  paper,  and  after 
getting  it  just  right,  to  make  the  plan  a  little  larger  in 
those  places  where  additional  operations  seem  likely  to  be 
carried  on.  In  a  well-arranged  mill  all  materials  should 
be  received  and  all  the  heating  done  at  one  end,  the  rail- 
ing machinery  should  be  near  the  middle,  and  the  finish- 
ing and  shipping  should  take  place  at  the  other  end;  the 
product  thus  passing  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  direct  line. 
The  all-important  point  to  be  observed  is  that  in  designing 
works  provision  can  bo  made  for  the  minimum  amount 
of  rehandling  and  manual  labor  only  by  going  over  all 
the  operations  by  means  of  a  drawing  on  paper,  by  differ- 
ent arrangements  again  and  again,  and  not  by  trusting  to 
general  ideas  to  be  worked  out  when  it  is  too  late  to  move 
perhaps  a  building  that  may  prove  to  be  in  the  way. 

Fig.  34  shows  the  rail-mill  at  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Co.'s  works  near  Pittsburg,  Pa.  This  was  completed  in 
1875,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  well-arranged  mill.  The 
building  is  100  feet  wide  and  380  feet  long,  and  in  it  six 
Siemens  gas-furnaces  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6)  are  placed  near  one 
end.  The  steel  ingots  are  brought  to  three  of  them  on  a 
30-inch  gauge  railroad  track  RRK  from  the  converting 
works.  These  furnaces  (1,  2,  3)  are  fitted  with  hydraulic 
gear  A  for  pushing  in  the  ingots  B,  and  for  drawing  them 
out  after  they  have  been  heated.  The  other  furnaces  (4, 
5,  6)  have  a  lighter  gear  for  handling  the  blooms  only. 

From  the  furnaces  1,  2,  3  the  ingots  are  taken  to  the 
blooming-mill  c,  in  which  they  are  rolled  in  eighteen 
passes  from  14  Inches  square  to  7  inches  square,  their 
length  being  proportionately  increased.  The  ingot  is 
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then  cut  into  two  pieces  or  "blooms"  (each  being  long 
enough  to  make  two  rails)  under  the  steam-hammer  n,  and 
by  it  also  the  slight  cracks  that  sometimes  appear  on  the 
surface  are  chipped  out.  The  blooms  are  then  picked  up 
by  the  crane  E  and  taken  on  a  wagon  to  the  furnaces  4,  5, 
C,  in  which  they  are  reheated,  and  from  which  they  go  to 
the  rail-train  F.  In  this  each  bloom  is  rolled  into  a  rail  in 
thirteen  passes,  and  it  issues  from  the  last  groove  directly 
upon  a  lino  of  moving  rollers  a  a  in  front  of  the  hot  saw  H. 

FIG. 


By  this  saw  the  00-foot  piece  is  cut  in  two  in  the  middle, 
and  the  man  who  controls  the  saw  sends  the  pieces  along 
by  the  rollers  G  and  i  to  the  hot  bed  K  K.  Here  the  rail, 
while  lying  upon  the  rollers,  is  curved  between  a  set 
of  moving  arms  and  fixed  stops,  and  is  pushed  out  on 
either  side  to  cool.  The  amount  of  curvature  given  to  the 
hot  rail  is  sueh  that  when  it  has  become  entirely  cold  tho 
longer  continued  cooling  and  contraction  of  tho  thick  head 
shall  not  have  caused  that  face  of  the  rail  to  become  con- 


cave, but  RO  that  it  shall  be  left  as  straight  as  possible. 
The  cold  rail  is  then  passed  through  a  press  L  L  for  an  exact 
nnd  final  straightening,  and  is  laid  on  the  cold  bed  M  M. 
One  ragged  end  still  remains  to  be  cut  off,  however,  and 
for  this  purpose  cold  saws  N  N  are  used,  running  at  2000 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  by  them  the  rails  are  brought 
to  an  exact  length.  These  saws  are  plain  iron  disks  with- 
out any  teeth,  driven  by  the  high-speed  engines  o  0,  and 
by  their  rapid  rotation  the  steel  is  quickly  abraded,  and 
thus  the  end  is  cut  off.  The  holes  for  the  fish-plate  bolts 
are  then  drilled  or  punched  in  the  machines  r  p  or  an, 
which,  with  the  straightening  presses,  are  run  by  the  en- 
gine. Tho  rails  are  then  run  outside  of  the  mill  and  piled 
on  the  stock-beds  for  inspection. 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  mill  there  is  ample  room  for 
rolling  pieces  even  more  than  60  feet  long,  while  at  the 
samo  time  tho  furnaces,  being  placed  at  the  sides  of  tho 
mill,  may  stand  quite  near  to  the  train  without  interfer- 
ing at  all  with  the  passing  of  the  shorter  pieces  through 

FIG. 


tho  roughing  rolls.  The  fixtures  for  curving  tho  rails 
are  placed  in  tho  centre  of  the  mill,  between  the  two  hot 
beds,  so  that  the  rails  may  be  pushed  out  toward  either 
of  the  two  straightening  presses.  It  is  also  evident  that 
all  the  finishing  tools,  the  presses,  the  punches,  and  the 
drills,  can  be  at  work  at  tho  same  moment  on  either  long 
or  short  rails,  and  that  no  interference  can  occur  between 
them,  as  the  rails  move  wholly  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  length  of  the  building,  excepting  as  they  are  pushed 
across  the  hot  or  cold  beds.  It  has  been  fully  proved  that 
by  thus  placing  the  finishing  machinery  at  one  end  of  tho 
mill,  with  tho  furnaces  at  tho  other  end,  and  the  rolling 
machinery  across  the  mill  in  the  centre,  the  whole  is  most 
advantageously  located  for  both  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operation.  This  establishment,  and  rolling-mills  generally, 
have  elevated  tanks  or  some  other  ample  water-supply, 
with  a  sufficient  head  for  filling  tho  boilers  after  they  may 
have  been  blown  out,  for  tho  feed-pumps,  and  for  various 
other  purposes. 

35. 


The  great  rail  and  beam  mill  at  Dowlais  in  AVales  was 
not  long  since  considered  the  model  English  mill.  In  it 
two  large  and  three  small  trains  and  all  tho  sawing  ma- 
chinery are  driven  by  one  immense  double  engine  by 
means  of  a  complex  and  ponderous  system  of  gearing. 
There  arc  no  less  than  seventeen  bevel  and  spur  wheels, 
not  counting  the  train  pinions,  and  200  feet  of  ponderous 
shafting.  The  engine  and  first  countershaft  fixtures  alone 
occupy  a  ground  space  of  40  by  75  feet.  Some  of  the  fur- 


naces are  a  very  great  distance  from  the  rolls ;  some  of 
them  are  in  the  finishing  end  of  the  mill ;  and  the  trains 
and  furnaces  generally  are  not  conveniently  arranged, 
simply  in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  engine. 
By  using  independent  engines  each  train  could  have  been 
put  just  where  it  was  wanted,  without  reference  to  any- 
thing but  the  convenience  of  that  particular  train  and  its 
furnaces,  and  in  case  of  a  breakdown  in  the  engine  depart- 
ment tho  delay  would  bo  local  and  not  general. 
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I'iu'.  '•'••>  slnm-  the  general  arrangement  of  the  works  of 
the  Kdgar  Thom-on  I'M.,  and  from  it  ijnty  be  M-CII  |i 
sition  of  the  rail-mill  referred  to,  with  reference  to  the 
convenient  delivery  to  it  of  the  steel  ingots.  The  coke 
and  pig  iron,  as  thr  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  steel,  are  brought  in  on  the  high-level  track  A  to  the 
yard  in  front  of  the  converting-house,  and  the  coul  for  the 
supply  of  the  gas-producer-  and  fur  I  lie  boilers  on  the  high- 
level  track  K,  80  that  all  these  ,-upplie-  are  dropped  at  the 
mo-t  convenient  possible  point  for  their  use,  ana  repeated 
handlings  thereby  rendered  unnecessary.  The  ingots  are 
carried  from  tho  converting-house  by  the  IlU-im-h  low-level 
tia  -k  i  o  to  tli«  heating  furnaces  in  the  rail-mill.  The 
rails  are  loaded  upon  cars  at  11  «  on  the  common 
low-level  tracks  directly  from  the  mill  or  from  the 
beds  i;  a,  as  may  be  required.  Additional  tracks  are  pro- 
vided, giving  ample  standing-room  for  cars  if  they  are 
wailing  to  be  loaded.  The  narrow-gauge  system  of  tracks 
is  extended  into  the  machine-shop,  into  the  ash-pits  r  r.  at 
the  gas-producer?,  and  along  the  edge  of  a  bank  at  o'  for 
unloading  debris  of  all  kinds.  From  the  producers  the 
eras  is  led  toward  the  furnaces  in  the  rail-mill  by  a  jiipo 
which  is  carried  under  ground  into  the  mill,  and  from 
which  it  is  distributed  to  the  furnaces  as  required.  From 
the  boiler-house  the  steam  for  supplying  all  the  engines  is 
led  in  suitable  pipes  to  the  ilill'crent  tyarts  of  tho  works 
and  the  water-supply  is  in  tho  same  way  distributed  from 
the  water-tank.  Tho  tracks  A  and  B  tt  connect  directly 
with  the  Pennsylvania  It.  It.,  which  lies  on  one  side  of  tho 
works,  ami  also  with  the  lialtimoro  and  Ohio  K.  K..  lying 
on  the  other  side.  Tho  open-hearth  melting-plant,  with 
tho  plate  and  bar  mill,  is  shown  as  a  part  of  the  plan  for 
tho  future  extension  of  tho  works. 

In  reference  to  the  construction  of  large  and  costly 
v;orks  like  these,  it  may  bo  said  that  the  history  of  the 
iron  manufacture  shows  that  tho  perfection  and  the  new 
adaptations  of  machinery  are  the  last  resort  among  the 
older  establishments  when  all  other  sources  of  profit  fail, 
when  fuel  becomes  costly,  and  when  rival  works  spring  up 
in  better  mineral  regions  and  in  bettor  markets.  Two  fea- 
tures are  found  to  be  of  vital  importance:  (1)  Iron  and 
steel  making  machinery  must  bo  thoroughly  strong,  well  I 
built,  and  trustworthy,  and  in  some  parts  even  duplicated, 
so  that  it  will  stand  crowding  to  the  utmost  limit  of  endu-  i 
ranee.  (2)  In  order  to  save  manual  labor  in  handling  tho 
materials — for  this  is  the  trying  element  in  nearly  all 
manufacturing— an  establishment  must  be  large  enough 
to  Keep  the  maximum  amount  of  steam-power  employed. 
Hydraulic  feeding-tables  and  other  similar  machines, 
steam-hoists  and  locomotive  engines,  and  all  kindred  ap- 
plinn-es  must  be  kept  at  work  in  order  to  be  profitable; 
and  this  can  bo  done  only  in  extensive  works. 

The  subject  of  quality  of  product  as  affected  by  treat- 
ment in  dilferent  kinds  of  mills  and  by  hammers  is  worthy 
of  brief  attention.  It  is  found  that  certain  kinds  of  iron 
cannot  be  successfully  rolled  in  a  two-high  mill  which  re- 
volves constantly  in  one  direction.  The  pile  will  tend  to 
split  apart  or  to  crack  and  splinter  in  some  places  as  it 
leaves  the  rolls.  This  splitting  becomes  increased  at  each 
pa- -•,  and  is  sometimes  so  great  that  the  end  of  tho  pile 
will  not  enter  a  second  time  in  the  same  direction.  In  the 
three-high  mill,  however,  and  in  tho  reversing  mill,  the 
entering  end  of  the  pile  is  changed  at  each  pass,  and  the 
end  split  by  the  first  does  not  enter  at  the  second,  the  dif- 
ficulty being  thus  constantly  corrected.  The  splintering 
at  one  pass  is  smoothed  down  rather  than  increased  by  the 
next. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  soft  structural  steel  is  im- 
proved by  hammering.  This  impression  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  iron  is  improved  by  hammering,  and  that  the 
hiirhest-priced  steel,  such  as  tool  steel,  is  hammered  rather 
than  rolled.  It  is  true  that  the  pressure  of  tho  hammer  is 
greater  and  more  concentrated  than  that  of  the  light  rolls 
usually  employed,  and  that  the  hammer  may  expel  more 
cinder  in  the  early  stages  of  the  iron  manufacture.  The 
real  reason  why  the  hammer  is  used  in  iron  mills,  however, 
is  because  it  will  work  largo  and  hard  puddle-balls  and 
liles.  tor  which  there  is  no  adequate  rolling  machinery  at 
ian  I.  That  rolls  are  preferred  to  hammers,  even  for  iron, 
in  the  most  improved  practice,  is  shown  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  very  heavy  squeezers  instead  of  hammers  for  re- 
ducing tho  largo  puddle-balls  of  the  Danks  furnace.  The 
hammer  certainly  increases  the  density  of  an  iron  or  a 
steel  bar  as  compared  with  rolling.  The  rolls  crowd  the 
lilies  back,  as  well  us  toward  the  centre;  the  action  of  the 
hammer  is  exclusively  toward  the  cent  re.  This  is  conspic- 
uously shown  in  treating  large  steel  ingots.  The  velocity 
of  the  hammer  is  greater  than  that  of  the  periphery  of  the  j 
roll ;  hence  tho  effect  of  its  impact  is  greater  on  tho  sur-  I 
face  of  the  ingot,  while  that  of  the  rolls  is  more  distributed 
throughout  the  thickness  of  the  ingot.  It  would  therefore  I 
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be  supposed  that  the  hammer  would  draw  tho  surface  of 
tho  ingot  so  much  as  to  leave  conea\  itie-  in  it-  ends.  The 
fa  el  i-  precisely  the  rever-e  :  the  rolled  bloom  i-  eup-eiided, 
although  it  is  more  uniformly  condensed  than  the  ham- 
i  bloom.  The  result  of  this  mu.-t  be.  and  the  fact  is, 
that  the  rolled  ingot  is  less  den-.-;  it  weighs  less  per  cubic 
inch,  but  at  the  same  time  it  i-  more  uniform  in  structure. 
It  mav  occur  to  per-ons  who  have  not  frei|iie!ited  rolling- 
mill.-  that  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  machi- 
nery thus  described — that  the  automatic  operations  of 
i  machines  for  working  textile  fabric's  and  the  complex 
functions  oven  of  wood-working  and  machine  tools  indi- 
cate a  higher  order  of  engineering  construction.  Tho 
reply  to  this  is,  that  more  money  has  probably  been  sunk 
in  iron-making  machinery  that  would  not  work  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  mechanical  ,  i,  ..-i  n,  •<•,  -ing.  The  prob- 
lem is  an  exceedingly  difficult  ono,for  ingenuity  alone  will 
not  suffice,  but  it  must  bo  supplemented  by  extensive  ob- 
servation and  experience.  It  is  comparatively  ea-\  to 
make  a  complex  machine  perform  its  functions  under  a 
uniform  load  in  a  constant  and  ordinary  temperature,  and 
in  a  room  protected  even  from  the  dust  of  the  street.  Tho 
work  of  a  rolling-mill,  however,  is  a  scries  of  tremendous 
shocks.  It  deals  with  red-hot  metal  in  large  masses,  and 
must  adjust  itself  to  constantly-varying  expansion  by  heat. 
Thoso  masses  from  their  unequal  temperature,  structure, 

and  compression  really  seem  i-tantly  trying  to  go  wrong 

and  to  get  into  trouble,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
compelled  to  tumble  about  from  roll  to  table,  and  from 
table  back  to  roll  again,  is  wholly  destructive  to  second- 
class  machinery.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  are  showers 
of  dust  and  slag  flying  into  places  where  they  are  not 
wanted,  and  many  other  embarrassments  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for  simply  because  they  cannot  be  avoided.  At  tho 
same  time,  the  product  must  be  of  accurate  size  and  finish, 
and  also  large  in  amount  and  constant,  in  order  to  yield  a 
profitable  return.  A.  L.  HOLI.KV. 

Rolling  Prairie,  p.-v..  La  Porto  co.,  Ind.,  on  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  R.  R. 

Rolling  Prairie,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Wis.,  on 
Northern  division  of  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R. 

Rolling  Stone,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winona  co.,  Minn.  P. 
595. 

Rollins  (ALPHONSO),  b.  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  Nov.  3, 1816 ; 
graduated  at  Weslcyan  University,  Conn.,  1844;  became 
a  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Sheffield,  Mass. ;  was  principal 
of  Hempstead  Scrninttry,  N.  Y.,  1845-49,  and  afterward 
professor  of  languages  in  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del. ; 
was  zealous  in  tho  cause  of  education,  a  man  of  singular 
simplicity  and  purity  of  character,  and  an  exemplary 
Christian'.  1).  May  29,  1854. 

Rol'linsburg,  p.-v.,  Monroe  oo.,  West  Va. 

Rol'linsford,  tp.,  Strafford  co.,  N.  H.     P.  1500. 

Rollo,  or  Rolf.     See  NORMANS,  by  E.  MUNROE  SMITH. 

Rolls,  Master  of.    See  MASTER  OP  THE  ROLLS. 

Romagno'si  (GiAS  DOMENICO),  b.  at  Salso  Maggioro, 
near  Piacenza,  Deo.  13, 1761 ;  in  1786  took  his  legal  degree 
at  Pavia ;  at  thirty  years  of  age  published  his  La  Geneti  del 
liiriiln  Penale,  which  was  not  less  applauded  in  Germany 
than  in  Italy.  In  1791  he  occupied  important  civil  offices 
in  Trent,  where  he  continued  to  practise  as  an  advocate ; 
in  1802  was  appointed  professor  of  law  at  Parma,  a  po- 
sition which  he  retained  till  1806,  when  ho  was  called  to 
Milan  to  assist  in  digesting  a  code  of  penal  procedure, 
which  was  afterward  adopted.  Later  a  chair  was  expressly 
created  for  him  in  Milan.  Upon  the  fall  of  the  Bonaparte 
kingdom  of  Italy  ho  had  to  endure  poverty  and  imprison- 
ment. Being  set  at  liberty,  he  continued  his  labors  under 
great  privations,  supporting  himself  by  private  lessons. 
Cattaneo,  Ferrari,  Maestri,  and  other  eminent  Lombards 
visited  and  venerated  him  as  their  master.  D.  at  Milan 
June  8,  1835.  An  edition  of  the  works  of  Romagnosi  in 
19  vols.  8vo  was  published  in  Florence  between  1832  and 
1840;  other  editions  have  since  appeared. 

Roma'ic,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  language 
of  the  modern  Greeks.  (See  GREEK  LANGUAGE,  MODERN, 
by  PROP.  A.  N.  ARNOLD,  S.  T.  D.) 

Roma'na,  de  la  (PEDRO  Caro  y  Snrcda),  MARQUIS, 
b.  in  Palma,  island  of  Majorca,  Spain,  in  1761 ;  served  in 
the  Spanish  navy;  participated  in  the  defence  of  Gibraltar 
17S2;  entered  the  army  during  the  war  with  France  1792  ; 
became  lieutenant-general  1795,  captain-general  of  Cata- 
lonia 1800,  and  soon  afterward  member  of  the  supremo 
council  of  war;  was  sent  in  1807  to  Pomerania  in  com- 
mand of  the  force  of  15,000  Spanish  auxiliaries  furnished 
to  Napoleon,  and  withdrew  these  troops,  by  embarking 
them  on  the  English  fleet  at  the  island  of  Filnen,  Aug.  17- 
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20,  1808,  on  learning  the  treacherous  imprisonment  of  his 
sovereign  by  Napoleon,  and  co-operated  with  the  English 
in  their  operations  in  Denmark.  In  the  Peninsular  war 
he  rendered  efficient  service  as  Commander-in-chief  in 
Northern  Spain  1809-10  by  organizing  the  guerilla  war- 
fare. D.  at  Cartaxo,  Portugal,  Jan.  23,  1811.  His  Diary 
and  Letters  were  published  at  Paris  (1825). 

Ro'man  Archieol'ogy.  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ART  is 
KOMK. — I.  The  I'l-e-Hellenie  Period. — Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy  the  site  of 
Rome  was  occupied  by  a  Latin  settlement  in  a  very  low 
state  of  culture.  This  is  evinced  by  the  fragments  of  vases 
and  objects  in  bronze  that  have  been  found  upon  Ihe  Es- 
quiline  in  the  lowest  stratum  of  earth  yet  examined,  and 
in  part  under  the  portion  of  the  Servian  city-wall  which 
defended  that  hill.  The  vases  of  Latian  clay  found  in 
this  stratum,  which  may  be  considered  with  certainty  as 

Products  of  native  industry,  are  roughly  moulded  by  the 
and  without  the  use  of  the  wheel,  are  badly  burned,  and 
entirely  without  ornamentation.  Of  similar  style  also  are 
the  vessels  found  in  the  grove  of  the  Dea  Dia,  which  were 
employed  by  the  Arvalcs  in  their  sacred  ceremonies,  and  in 
which,  even  if  the  existing  examples  belong  to  a  later  time, 
the  Roman  ritiu  certainly  maintained  the  type  in  use  at 
the  institution  of  the  worship  of  the  Dea  Dia.  On  the 
contrary,  other  vessels,  fragments  of  which  were  found 
under  the  Servian  city-wall,  show  an  advanced  process  of 
manufacture,  since  they  are  made  of  a  fine  foreign  clay, 
turned  on  the  wheel,  and  painted  on  the  light  clay-colored 
ground  with  brownish  or  blackish  stripes.  The  difference 
between  these  and  the  native  pottery,  together  with  the 
fact  that  similar  vessels  have  been  found  in  the  eastern 
portions  of  the  Old  World,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
in  Nineveh,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  manufactures 
were  imported  from  the  East  into  Italy,  probably  by  means 
of  the  Phoenicians.  The  few  objects  in  bronze  discovered 
in  the  same  stratum  also  show  a  primitive  Asiatic  charac- 
ter ;  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  large  Jibnlx  from 
which  little  bells  were  suspended. 

II.  The  Period  of  the  Hellenic  and  Ifelleuiro-Elriinran 
Influence*. — Roman  culture  first  received  a  higher  impulse 
when  the  colonies  from  Magna  (Jriecia  began  to  extend 
their  civilizing  influence  toward  Latium  and  Etruria.  This 
was  felt  by  Rome,  partly  in  a  direct  and  partly  in  nn  indi- 
rect way,  through  the  coast-towns  of  Southern  Etruria, 
where  in  early  times  a  rich  industrial  art,  inspired  by 
Greek  models,  had  been  developed.  That  the  Latinns  had 
learned  much  from  the  Greeks  in  the  development  of  their 
architecture  in  stone  is  evident,  since  many  of  the  Latin 
words  relating  to  materials  and  implements  belonging  to 
this  art  are  derived  from  the  Greek.  Thus,  nil(e)jc,  "mor- 
tar," is  from  x<iAcf ;  maehiaa  from  /i>)x<ii'ij :  ynoma,  the 
"rule,"  from  yvuntav,  yv^a.  It  was  also  the  Hellenic  form 
of  temple,  modified  by  Etruscan  influence,  that  was  adopted 
by  the  Romans.  The  Etruscan  temple,  the  teinphun  Tt(»ca- 
nf<-titti,  followed,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  the  Doric 
type.  The  ground-plan,  however,  approached  more  to  a 
square,  the  pediments  were  higher,  the  intercolumniations 
wider,  and  the  building  rested  upon  a  high,  oblong  terrace, 
up  to  the  front  of  which  led  an  open  flight  of  steps.  The 
oldest  temple  in  Rome,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  upon  the 
(•apitol,  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was  in  the  Tuscan 
style.  Also,  the  clay  image  of  the  god  placed  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  the  quadriga  of  the  same  material  over  the  ped- 
iment, were  works  by  an  Etruscan  artist.  The  statue  held 
the  thunderbolt  in  its  right  hand,  and  in  its  left  probably 
a  sceptre.  The  flesh  was  painted  rod,  and  the  color  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  costume  of  the  figure 
consisted  of  a  removable  wreath,  probably  of  gold,  and  of 
the  toffi  fmti/Kitti,  a  garment  decorated  with  Asiatic  designs, 
in  which  the  statue  was  draped  on  festal  occasions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wooden  image  of  Diana  placed  in  the  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  this  goddess  by  Sorvius  Tullius,  on  the 
Aventine  Hill,  appears  to  have  been  a  Greek  work,  or  at 
least  a  copy  of  one,  for  it  exactly  resembled  an  idol  that 
the  Phocueans  had  brought  with  them  to  Mufsilia  (Mar- 
seilles). 

Only  a  few  examples  of  building  in  stone  remain  to  us 
from  this  ancient  period.  First  among  these  is  the  Servian 
city-wall,  built  of  colossal  blocks  of  tufa,  without  cement — 
a  work  in  which  the  tendency  of  the  aspiring  Roman  spirit 
to  construct  everything  not  provisionally,  but  for  all  time, 
finds  a  remarkable  monumental  expression :  then  the  res- 
ervoir (  Tnllititntm),  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  the  covering 
of  which  is  formed  with  layers  of  stone  placed  over  each 
other,  gradually  projecting  inward  as  they  rise — a  mode  of 
construction  that  precedes  the  development  of  the  true 
arch,  and  appears  in  Greece  in  the  treasuries  of  Orcho- 
menus  and  Mycente,  as  also  in  Etruria  in  tombs  at  ('sere, 
Alsion,  and  Orvieto  (  Voltinii  f) ;  and  finally  in  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  built  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  in  order  to  collect 


the  subterranean  spring?  that  percolated  through  the  Ro- 
man soil,  as  well  as  to  drain  and  dry  the  morasses  of  the 
Velabrum  and  Forura.  The  original  form,  however,  of  this 
gigantic  work  has  been  greatly  modified  by  later  restora- 
tions. 

Of  the  first  centuries  of  the  republic  several  evidences 
remain,  showing  an  increase  of  the  direct  Greek  influence. 
When  it  was  decided  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Ceres  (ded- 
icated 4S5  B.  c.)  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  two  Greeks, 
Damophilus  and  Gorgasus,  distinguished  both  as  modellers 
in  clay  (plttftx)  and  as  painters,  were  called  to  Rome.  The 
types  of  the  Roman  copper  coinage  (which  begins  under 
the  Decemvirs,  451-449  B.  c.)  are  formed  after  (Jreek  pat- 
terns. The  statue  erected  upon  the  Comitium  to  the  inter- 
preter of  the  Decemvirs,  the  Ephesinn  Hermodorus,  ap- 
pears also  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  (Jreek  hand. 

Especially  Indicative  of  the  physiognomy  of  Rome,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  in  some  quarters  of  the 
city  also  during  the  two  following  centuries,  is  the  known 
fact  of  the  employment  of  Damophilus  and  Gorgasus  as 
architects.  The  manner  of  ornamentation  employed  by 
these  artists  was  that  of  a  polychrome,  terra-cotta  style, 
early  abandoned  in  Greece,  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
remained  long  in  vogue  in  Latium  and  Etruria.  The  walls, 
whether  of  brick  or  of  timber,  were  incrusted  with  plates 
of  terra-cotta,  upon  which  were  painted  ornamental,  and 
sometimes  also  figurative,  representations.  At  the  eaves 
of  the  roofs  were  antrftj-ft'.  of  terra-cotta,  in  the  field  of 
which  was  introduced  in  high  relief  the  head  of  a  Silenus, 
a  satyr,  or  of  a  woman,  and  around  it  ornaments  in  low 
relief,  the  whole  painted  in  brilliant  colors.  Polychrome 
figures  in  terra-cotta  adorned  the  pediments  of  the  temples. 
Fragments  of  stucco  decorations  made  in  this  manner 
have  been  found  as  well  in  the  Etruscan  cities  as  in  Rome 
upon  the  Esquiline.  They  show  the  vast  extension,  and, 
since  they  represent  a  succession  of  different  stages  of 
style  following  each  other,  the  long  duration  as  well,  of 
this  method  of  ornamentation. 

The  picture  that  presents  itself  to  our  fancy,  if  we  im- 
agine the  facades  of  a  series  of  buildings  decorated  in  this 
style,  is  far  removed  from  poverty;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
exuberant  with  plastic  and  pictorial  motives.  A  restful 
contrast  to  this  gay  variety  was  offered  by  the  dark  gray 
blocks  of  peperino,  of  which  the  substructions  of  the  tem- 
ples and  of  the  public  buildings  generally  were  formed, 
although  there  is  every  probability  that  even  of  these  the 
most  prominent  architectural  members  were  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  addition  of  color  or  of  metallic  incrus- 
tations. 

A  fact  of  much  significance,  in  reference  to  the  diffusion 
of  Hellenic  views  of  art  among  the  Romans,  occurs  at  the 
end  of  this  period.  In  the  year  111)]  u.  <\  a  Roman  patri- 
cian, C.  Fabius,  executed  with  his  own  hand  paintings  in 
the  temple  of  Salus;  and  the  branch  of  this  distinguished 
family  that  descended  from  him  received  the  surname  of 
"the  painters"  (Piftore*).  The  forms  of  the  designs, 
however,  assumed  in  many  respects  a  peculiarly  Italic 
character — a  different  stamp  from  the  true  (Jreek  art.  The 
ornamentation  upon  the  peperino  sarcophagus  of  Corne- 
lius Scipio  Barbatus  (beginning  of  the  third  century  be- 
fore Christ — Vatican)  consists  of  motives  from  the  Doric 
style.  Yet  its  ordonnance,  which  produces  a  calm  and 
dignified  impression,  is  duo  to  the  Roman  artist.  The 
group  upon  the  cover  of  the  celebrated  Ficoronian  cixta  in 
the  Kircherian  Museum,  executed  by  Novius  Plautius  in 
Rome,  represents  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  supported  by  two 
satyrs.  It  thus  introduces  figures  of  Grecian  mythology, 
ami  is  very  probably  moulded  after  a  Greek  model.  The 
forms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  completely  Italic,  and  sug- 
gest involuntarily  the  Etruscan  influences  that  had  so 
thoroughly  wrought  themselves  into  the  earliest  phases  of 
Roman  development. 

The  Hellenic  Period. — The  extension  of  the  Roman  do- 
minion over  Magna  Graecia,  Sicily,  and  finally  over  Greece 
itself,  was  productive  of  most  important  results.  By  this 
means  the  Romans  were  brought  into  intimate  relation 
with  Grecian  culture.  The  taking  of  Syracuse  by  M. 
Marcellns  (B.  c.  212),  and  the  wars  waged  against  Macedo- 
nia and  Greece,  successfully  terminating  in  the  conquest 
of  Corinth  (B.  c.  146),  opened  the  way  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  numerous  works  of  Greek  art  to  Rome.  First  the 
public  squares  and  buildings,  then  the  town  and  country- 
houses  of  prominent  Romans,  were  adorned  with  these 
treasures  of  Greek  sculpture  and  painting.  Moreover, 
this  new  capital  of  the  world  offered  a  better  opportunity 
for  remunerative  labor  than  the  declining  cities  of  Greece 
proper  nnd  the  hopelessly-shattered  empires  of  Alexan- 
der's successors,  and  consequently  there  began  at  this  time 
an  extensive  immigration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome.  As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century  we  find  some 
of  them  engaged  upon  important  public  works.  After  the 
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triumph  of  Q.  Metellus  over  Macedonia  (B.r.   I  Hi),  Her-  I 
modorus    of    Salami.-    erc.ctc'1    a    portico    which    bore  the  | 
name  of  that  general,  and  the  mtinu  architect  was  comiuis-  | 
.-inned  I.  i!    \rai*   later,  by  Brutus,  to   buiM  the  temple  of   j 
Mars  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Circus   1  laminiuB.     The  | 
temples    en M nee ted     with    tho    purlieu    of    Metullua    were 
adorned  with  sculpture  by  tho  Greek  artiMs  1'olycles,  I»i<. 
nysius,  Timocle-,  and  Timarehides.     Thus,  Hume  in- 
gradually  the  centre  of  activity  fur  Greek   art.     In  ruin 
parisim   with  tlio  high  decree  of  development  attained   in 
art  in  former  time-,  thru-  uas  now  clearly  a  decline  in  the 
creative    power;    still,  Greek    art    had    enough    of  vitality, 
even  upon  Roman  ground,  to  bring  to  maturity  a  beautiful  , 
after-growth.     As  at  this  period    Roman    eivili/.atiun    be-  ' 
came,  as  a  whole,  more  thoroughly  Hellcnized,  as  the  lit- 
erature almost  universally  assimilated  itself  to  the  Grecian 
!\  jie.  so  al.-o  in  the  realm  of  the  tine  arts  (i reeee  had  almost 
completely  crowded   tho   Italio  element  out   of   the   field. 
We   have  here,  in  fact,  the  spectacle  of   essentially  pure 
tireek  art  carrying  out  on  Italic  soil  the  same  tfiideney  in 
it-  c\ereise  which  had  prevailed  in  Greece  and  in  tho  Hel- 
lenic Ka.-t  in  the  third  and  second  centuries  bffitre  Christ. 
It>  cnurse  of  development  had  not  changed,  but  only  tho 
scene  of  its  activity. 

Architecture  an<(  Arrhitrrttirnl  Onini/n-itt'ttion. — In  archi- 
tecture the  Romans  seem  to  have  better  preserved  their 
originality  against  lireek  intlucnce.  Thi>  i"  easily  to  be 
understood,  wince  that  exact  knowledge  and  that  practical 
insight  whieh  are  the  fundamental  requirements  of  archi- 
tecture were  preci.--elv  tho>e  features  of  national  character 
for  which  tho  Romans  were  most  conspicuous.  Of  this 
period  comparatively  few  sculptors  and  painters  with  Ro- 
man names  are  known,  and  these  few  are  by  no  mean-  of 
great  importance.  But  we  have  strong  evidence  that  even 
in  Greece  the  merit  of  Roman  architects  was  acknowledged, 
in  the  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  Syrian  king.  Antio- 
chus  Kpiphanes  (  B.  <'.  170-H><.l ),  determined  to  finish  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Athens,  he  entrusted 
the  direction  of  t hi-  undertaking  to  the  Roman  knight 
t 'a-;-iitius.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
de.-ido  how  far  in  architecture  tho  Romans  were  really 
cn-ative  in  the  highot  srn.-e — how  far  they  invented  new 
element-;  in  construction  ami  ornamentation.  There  is  a 
hiatu^  in  the  history  of  art  for  this  period  which  reii'ler- 
im possible  the  satisfactory  investigation  of  ilii-  interesting 
question.  No  period  of  Greek  development  was  better 
adapted  to  intlucnce  the  Romans,  cither  aa  to  architecture 
or  in  other  directions,  than  that  of  the  Diadochi  (i.  e.  suc- 
cc--ors  of  Alexander),  which  was  nearest  to  them  in  point 
of  time  and  best  suited  to  their  views  and  requirements. 
Cities  like  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  Antioch  on  the  Orontes, 
Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  founded  with  the  direct  object  of 
establishing  great  centres  of  intercourse  and  commerce, 
must  certainly  have  furnished  tho  Romans  with  the  most 
suitable  models  for  the  reconstruction  of  their  own  capital 
in  a  manner  adapted  to  its  newly-attained  position  of  power. 
But,  unfortunately,  we  know  very  little  concerning  the  ar- 
chitecture of  these  Hellenic  cities.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  positively  decided  whether  the  Romans  acted  independ- 
ently in  the  construction  of  the  arch,  the  vaulted  roof,  and 
the  dome,  which  were  favorite  elements  in  their  architec- 
ture, or  whether  they  followed  Greek  models.  The  arch 
particularly  became  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  construc- 
tion of  gigantic  aqueducts.  These  were  not,  as  in  former 
times,  wholly  subterranean,  but  by  a  succession  of  arches 
the  water  was  carried  above  ground  wherever  the  character 
of  the  surface  required  it,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city.  Thus,  the  Marcian  aqueduct  (built  B.  c.  142)  was  a 
subterranean  structure  for  a  distance  of  528  Roman  paces, 
while  ()935  paces  of  its  length  rested  on  arches.  The  double 
purpose  of  use  and  ornament  was  served  by  tho  arch  and 
vaulted  roof  in  the  construction  of  the/ormVe/t,  or  covered 
archways,  which  stood  at  certain  important  points  as  mon- 
uments to  mark  the  direction  of  the  main  avenues  of  in- 
tercourse. From  the  time  of  the  Republic  are  known  to 
us  the  two/umireff  erected  by  L.  Stertinius  (B.  c.  196),  one 
on  tho  Forum  Boarium,  and  one  in  the  Circus  Maximus  ; 
a  third  was  erected  by  Scipio  Africanus  (B.  c.  190)  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill  ;  and  besides  these  the  Fornix  Calpurnius 
on  the  slope  of  the  same  hill,  iind  the  Fornix  Kabianus  in 
the  Forum.  The  motive  of  these  structures  was  Hellenic. 
A  passage-way  of  this  kind  existed  at  Antioch  as  far  back 
as  the  time  of  the  Seleucida?.  But  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
time  of  the  emperors  this  originally  Hellenic  idea  under- 
went a  peculiar  ornamental  change.  It  was  an  old  Roman 
custom  on  festal  occasions  to  decorate  temporarily  the 
facades  of  the  buildings,  sometimes  even  the  /'->nmyx,  near 
where  festivals  were  to  bo  celebrated.  Traces  of  this  cus- 
tom may  be  found  in  Italy  on  church-festivals  even  at  the 
pre-ent  day.  For  such  decoration  paintings  on  linen  were 
made  use  of,  which  represented  scenes  appropriate  to  the 


te.-tival.  These  wore  arranged  in  suitable  places  on  the 
buildings  to  bo  adorned.  During  the  time  of  the  i.-ni|  • 
art  gave  this  temporary  decoration  a  monumental  character 
by  substituting  relief  fur  painting.  In  this  manner,  out 
of  the  Cornices,  decked  in  their  festive  ntlirc,  grew  the 
triumphal  arches  of  the  imperial  age.  The  relict-  iipmi 
these  clearly  show,  in  their  pictorial  effects,  a  relation  to 
the  sister  art  of  painting — a  relation  which  becomes  all  tho 
more  apparent  when  our  imagination  >upplics  the  poly- 
chroiny,  of  which  many  traces  still  remain.  The-  Tabu- 
lamun,  a  building  used  for  the  state  archiv  cs  (finished  B.C. 
7^  i.  i>  a  most  maje-tic  com binat inn  of  the  vaulted  roof  and 
the  arch.  Thi>  building  «a-*  situated  on  the  \V.  -idr  of  the 
Forum,  directly  upon  the  ashlar  walls  which  surrounded 
the  Capitoline  Hill.  It  rested  on  a  fivefold  row  of  vaults, 
the  outermost  of  which,  ftill  visible,  faced  the  Kurum  us 
an  npeii  corridor  with  half  columns  of  the  Doric  a 
Tho  main  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  theatre  and 
amphitheatre  was  likewise  the  arch  ami  vault.  It  would 
not  have  been  well  to  provide  so  impatient  and  restl> 
public  as  that  of  ancient  Home  with  no  other  opportunity 
of  ingress  and  egress  than  a  few  doors;  and  con-ci|iicntlv 
the  whole  lower  wall  of  these  structures  was  compo-cil  uf 
a  series  of  vaulted  entrances.  Tho  upper  -tnii«-  were  a 
repetition  of  the  lower  one,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  in  the 
architectural  effect,  although  openings  for  windows  would 
have  been  all  that  was  absolutely  required.  Kngaged 
columns,  entablatures,  and  attn •>  -cr\c<l  as  a  frame  fur  the 
arches,  these  simple  forms  producing  an  impres-hc  etVi-ct, 
by  their  manifold  repetition.  Of  tho  most  ancient  stone 
theatre  in  Rome,  that  of  Pompey  (built  B.  c.  56),  all  that 
is  left  is  a  portion  of  the  substructure  and  the  direction  of 
the  semicircular  plan  of  tho  building,  followed  by  the  mod- 
ern street  S.  Maria  di  Groto.  Of  tho  theatre  of  Marccllus, 
which  Aiigu-tu-  completed  B.  c.  13,  and  whieh  was  named 
from  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Octavia,  there  are  Hill  niag- 
niticrnt  remains  of  the  exterior,  showing  the  Doric  order  in 
the  lower  and  the  Ionic  in  tho  upper  stories.  Of  this  style 
of  building  the  grandest  structure  is  the  Colosseum,  built 
A.  D.  80  under  tho  reign  of  Tim-,  and  capable  of  holding 
87,000  spectators.  In  fact,  the  pilgrims  of  the  Middle 
Ages  saw  in  it  the  most  emphatic  monument  of  Roman 
greatness.  The  building  is  four  stories  in  height.  The 
three  lower  stories  are  composed  of  arcades,  the  piers  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  engaged  columns — on  the  first 
story  of  the  Doric,  on  the  second  of  tho  Ionic,  and  on  the 
third  of  the  Corinthian  order.  In  the  fourth  story  the  wall 
is  pierced  by  windows,  between  which  are  Corinthian  pi- 
lasters. The  architectural  arrangement  being  so  very  sim- 
ple, variety  was  secured  by  means  of  statues,  which  origi- 
nally stood  within  the  arches  of  the  second  and  third 
stories. 

Among  the  buildings  with  domes,  the  Pantheon  (erected 
B.C.  27)  stands  foremost  as  probably  the  ntost  beautiful, 
and  certainly  the  best  preserved,  structure  of  ancient 
Home.  It  is  a  circular  building  surmounted  by  a  dome, 
and  has  a  height  equal  to  its  diameter.  A  portico,  with 
sixteen  granite  columns  crowned  by  splendid  Corinthian 
capitals,  adorns  the  front.  In  order  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  original  aspect  of  the  exterior,  it  is  necessary  to  sup- 
pose the  absence  of  the  tasteless  belfries  erected  by  Ber- 
nini ;  we  must  fancy  the  adjacent  level  much  lower  than  it 
now  is,  as  anciently  five  steps  led  up  to  the  portico.  On 
the  pediment  should  be  imagined  a  relief  with  statues  at 
the  summit  and  side  angles,  while  the  brick  of  which  the 
circular  portion  of  the  edifice  was  constructed  was  faced 
with  marble  and  painted  stucco.  The  roof  should  be  sup- 
posed to  be  covered  with  tiles  of  gilded  bronze,  which  were 
carried  off  to  Constantinople  by  tho  emperor  Constant*  II. 
(A.  D.  655).  The  original  form  of  the  interior  is  in  many 
respects  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Under  several  of  the 
later  emperors,  especially  SeptimJus  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla,  the  building  underwent  restorations  and  alterations, 
while  the  popes  introduced  further  modification  by  the 
construction  of  chapels.  In  spite,  however,  of  all  this 
maltreatment  and  of  the  removal  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
bronze  plates,  which  must  have  produced  a  wonderful  effect 
of  color,  the  mighty  rotunda,  flooded  with  light  pouring 
down  from  a  great  circular  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  still  produced  a  most  powerful  impression.  Tho 
domed  roof  was  also  especially  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  vast  swimming-halls  in  the  baths  of  ancient 
Rome.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  construction  of  the 
Roman  temples  the  massive  substructure  and  the  steps 
leading  up  to  the  front,  which  were  characteristics  of  the 
Tuscan  temple,  were  retained.  The  architectural  and  or- 
namental parts  of  the  temple  proper,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  thoroughly  Greek,  although  very  variously,  and  not 
always  appropriately,  modified.  In  the  construction  of 
the  more  ancient  peperino  or  travertine  buildings  the 
Greek  forms  were  simplified.  This  arose  clearly  from  the 
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character  of  the  material,  which  did  not  admit  of  delicate 
ornamental  finish.  But  in  the  marble  structures  of  a  later 
period  these  Greek  forms  were  loaded  with  excessive  orna- 
ment and  intermingled  one  with  another,  the  ornate  Co- 
rinthian taking  the  precedence  over  the  simpler  Doric  anil 
Ionic  orders.  Still  greater  richness  was  thought  to  be  at- 
tained Iiy  adding  to  the  acanthus-leaf  ornament  of  the 
Corinthian  the  spiral  volutes  and  the  egg-and-bead  mould- 
ings of  the  Ionic  capital. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
innumerable  public  edifices,  vying  with  one  another  in 
magnificence,  which  sprang,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  Ca<sar  down  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
The  quarries  of  Luni  (Carrara),  from  which  marble  began 
to  be  taken  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic,  furnished 
a  choice  material  for  this  purpose.  liut  both  before  and 
after  this  time,  blocks  and  columns  of  marble  were  im- 
orted  from  Greece.  Augustus,  even  in  his  time,  could 
toast  that  he  found  Rome  a  city  of  brick  and  left  it  one 
of  marble. 

From  the  time  that  Rome  became  the  metropolis  of  the 
world  it  was  evident  that  the  old  Forum  was  not  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  public  intercourse.  The  older  Cato, 
in  order  to  attract  the  public  to  the  X.  side,  erected  there 
the  Basilica  of  Portia  (B.  c.  184) ;  the  Basilicas  of  ^Emilia 
(B.C.  179)  and  that  of  Sempronia  (B.C.  169)  soon  follow- 
ed. Cresar  carried  out  the  task  most  energetically,  and 
erected  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Forum  the  Basilica  Julia, 
consisting  of  five  aisles,  but  of  this  building  little  more 
than  the  pavement  and  the  bases  of  several  piers  remain. 
On  the  N.  side  the  Forum  Julium  was  erected.  Ad- 
joining this  stood  the  Forum  of  Augustus.  The  ruins  of 
the  enclosing  wall,  and  the  three  beautiful  Corinthian 
marble  columns  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  forming  the 
centre  of  the  Forum,  arc  striking  proofs  of  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  this  structure.  The  imperial  forums  had, 
however,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  in  common  with  those 
of  the  time  of  the  Republic  except  their  name.  The  latter 
were  characterized  by  an  open  space  in  the  centre,  whore 
it  was  customary  for  the  people  to  assemble.  The  imperial 
forums,  on  the  contrary,  were  a  collection  of  public  build- 
ings, chiefly  temples  and  basilicas,  connected  by  walls  or 
porticoes.  The  basilicas  served  not  only  as  places  for 
public  intercourse,  but  also  for  judicial  and  administrative 
purposes.  At  this  period  the  Campus  Martius  was  adorned 
with  a  number  of  magnificent  buildings,  among  which  is 
worthy  of  notice  the  marble  Septa,  commenced  by  C;rsar 
and  finished  by  Agrippa,  and  which  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  cftmltin  ti-ilmta. 

A  vast  deal  was  done  under  Augustus  to  supply  the  city 
with  water,  and  that  in  a  most  sumptuous  manner.  The 
Aqua  Virgo  and  the  Aqua  Alsietina  were  led  into  the  city, 
and  the  volume  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  increased.  Agrip- 
pa during  his  icdileship  constructed  in  a  single  year  (n.  c. 
'.','.',}  700  basins,  500  fountains,  1.30  reservoirs,  and  employed 
in  the  decoration  of  these  works  400  marble  columns  and 
300  bronze  and  marble  statues.  The  Palatine,  on  which 
Augustus  had  dwelt,  was  adorned  on  the  S.  side  with  the 
palace  of  Tiberius,  of  which  hardly  more  than  the  founda- 
tions remain.  Caligula  extended  the  work  in  the  direction 
of  the  Forum,  and  constructed  a  bridge  to  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  in  order  to  have  the  readiest  :irci--s  to  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  whose  vicar  on  earth  he  considered  himself.  As 
is  evident  from  the  remains  still  existing,  the  hill  was  en- 
larged by  extensive  substructions  in  order  to  obtain  a 
larger  area  for  the  imperial  buildings.  Farther  to  the  W. 
the  Flavian  emperors  erected  their  palace,  the  ruins  of 
which,  still  standing,  witness  to  the  simple  grandeur  of 
the  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  terrible  conflagration  under  Nero  (A.  D. 
64?)  had  occurred.  Of  the  fourteen  city  precincts,  three 
were  entirely,  and  seven  wellnigh  entirely,  destroyed.  A 
countless  number  of  Roman  monuments  venerable  for  age, 
as  well  as  many  masterpieces  of  Greek  art,  were  sacrificed. 
And  yet  this  misfortune  was  not  without  its  advantage  to 
the  city ;  for  after  the  city  was  burned  by  the  Gauls  (B.  c. 
390),  it  had  been  reconstructed  in  a  hasty  manner.  Conse- 
quently, the  parts  of  the  city  dating  from  that  period  were 
built  irregularly,  and  the  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked. 
But  the  government  in  rebuilding  the  city  after  the  confla- 
gration in  Nero's  time  took  measures  to  remedy  these  de- 
fects. In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  entire  quarters 
of  the  city,  room  was  obtained  for  the  erection  of  large 
public  buildings.  Nero's  Golden  House,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  with  its  surrounding  houses  and  parks 
extending  into  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline  and  Coelian 
hills,  requires  only  a  passing  notice  as  an  illustration  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  earthly  grandeur ;  for  immediately  after 
the  emperor's  death  (A.  D.  6S),  the  whole  establishment, 
with  all  its  luxurious  appointments,  fell  into  decay.  On 
the  site  of  the  artificial  lake  within  the  gardens  of  the 


Golden  House,  Vespasian  began  to  build  the  Colosseum. 
The  palace  itself  was  made  use  of  by  Titus,  in  part,  as  a 
foundation  for  his  baths.  Of  the  Forum  Transitoriuin, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  which  was  erected 
by  Domitian,  the  last  of  the  Flavian  emperors,  and  finished 
by  Nerva,  there  are  still  left  remains  of  the  wall  of  en- 
closure and  two  Corinthian  columns  with  an  entablature 
adorned  with  reliefs. 

Architecture  received  a  new  impulse  under  Trajan,  who 
employed  an  excellent  (Jreek  architect,  Apoliodorus  of 
Damascus.  Under  the  direction  of  this  artist  the  Fm'iun 
of  Trajan  was  erected  to  the  N.  of  that  of  Augustus,  an  ex- 
tensive cut  having  been  made  between  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirinal  hills  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  area  for  that 
purpose.  The  principal  building  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
was  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  having  five  aisles,  the  central  one 
being  uncovered.  This  edifice  has  recently  been  partially 
excavated.  Trajan's  Column,  with  its  gilded  reliefs  on  a 
colored  ground,  was  embraced  within  this  gigantic  struc- 
ture, and  enclosed  in  a  court,  as  it  were,  formed  by  two 
wings  projecting  from  the  basilica.  The  constructive  ac- 
tivity of  the  emperor  Hadrian  is  exemplified  in  the  double 
temple  of  Venus  and  Koma  on  the  Velia,  the  plan  of  which 
the  emperor  designed  with  his  own  hand  (A.  D.  135).  It 
wits  composed  of  two  temples,  having  a  single  roof  covered 
with  tiles  of  gilded  bronze.  The  celljc  of  the  two  temples 
adjoined  each  other,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a 
double  portico  of  granite  columns.  AH  that  remains,  be- 
sides a  number  of  shattered  columns,  is  a  portion  of  the  im- 
mense foundations,  the  ramp,  and  fragments  of  the  brick- 
work of  the  two  cellye.  The  imperfection  of  the  brick, 
however,  makes  it  improbable  that  this  latter  was  a  part 
of  the  original  building,  but  rather  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  restoration  after  a  fire,  by  Maxentius  (A.  D. 
307).  The  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  (Castle  of  St.  Angelo), 
begun  by  that  emperor  and  completed  (A.I>.  140)  by  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  consisted  of  a  square  substruction,  upon  which 
stood  a  terrace-like  superstructure  covered  with  marble 
and  adorned  with  statues.  The  substructure  is  buried  in 
debris,  and  only  portions  of  the  terrace-like  interior  mass 
or  core  of  travertine  have  stood  the  wear  of  the  centuries. 
From  the  time  of  the  Antoninc?,  besides  the  column  in 
honor  of  M.  Aurelius,  we  have  only  the  temple  of  the  elder 
Faustina  (erected  A.  D.  141),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum, 
and  which  was  afterward  likewise  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  portico,  with  its  ten  columns  of 
costly  Eubcean  (cipollino)  marble,  left  unfluted,  is  still 
standing,  besides  a  portion  of  the  cella,  which  is,  however, 
wellnigh  robbed  of  its  marble  facing.  The  back  part  of 
the  cella  has  been  turned  into  the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda.  After  the  Antonines,  even  at  the  time  when  the 
downfall  of  the  Empire  was  becoming  more  and  more  evi- 
dent, many  sumptuous  buildings  were  erected  in  Rome. 
Caracalla  strove  to  surpass  all  his  predecessors  in  the 
colossal  baths,  capable  of  holding  1600  bathers,  which  he 
commenced  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  Avcntine  Hill,  near  the 
Via  Appia.  but  which  were  not  completed  until  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus.  These  were  incrusted  with  costly 
stones  and  peopled  with  an  army  of  statues.  This  mag- 
nificence has  all  disappeared,  leaving  only  the  brick  walls 
which  formed  the  main  body  of  the  building.  The  city- 
wall  of  Aurelian  presents  itself  to  us — a  memento  w»rir  as 
it  were,  of  the  following  period.  It  was  constructed  in 
view  of  the  constantly-increasing  danger  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  barbarians.  The  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
on  the  Viminal,  were  still  more  extensive  than  those  of 
Caracalla,  and,  it  is  said,  were  capable  of  accommodating 
3000  bathers.  Two  large  dome-covered  halls,  which  once 
formed  a  portion  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  churches  of  St.  Bernardo  and  St.  Maria  degli 
Angeli.  The  basilica  on  the  Velian,  with  its  three  aisles, 
was  built  by  Maxentius,  and  remodelled  by  his  successful 
rival,  Constantino.  Three  of  the  arches  still  stand,  though 
robbed  of  their  original  ornamentation.  They  are  of  an 
enormous  span,  and  have  served  as  models  to  many  archi- 
tects of  modern  times.  Constantino  presented  the  city  of 
Rome  with  baths  which  were  situated  on  the  Quirinal ; 
but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  architectural  energy  of  that 
emperor  was  mainly  expended  upon  his  new  capitol  in  the 
East. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  above  series  of  buildings  proves 
that  architecture,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  preserved  the 
indications  of  a  strong  feeling  for  grandeur  in  plan  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  of  masterly  me- 
chanical skill.  These  valuable  features  were  transmitted 
by  declining  paganism  to  the  Christian  architecture  of  the 
East  and  West.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decline  in  art 
showed  itself  especially  in  two  directions.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  loss  of  a  feeling  for  the  significance  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  architectural  whole.  The  column 
was  no  longer  used  in  its  appropriate  office  as  a  support  to 
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the  building,  but  chiefly  for  the  sako  of  it-  plca-in:;  effect. 
The.  Corinthian  columns,  fur  example,  in  tho  basilica  of 
Maxcntius,  placed  against  the  main  piers,  served  only 

apparentl  V  to  support    the  building,  and    thcrelore    thcc\e 

scarcely  perceives  that  they  are  now  lucking.  The  other 
direction  in  which  the  decline  manifested  it-elf  was  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ornamentation.  The  j>:i--ion  fi.r  co-th 
material  worked  nm-t  dlMftlOluly  in  this  respect.  The 
first  traces  of  this  tMta  may  bo  lonnd  as  early  as  the  time 
of  the  Julian  emperors.  In  still  latci  time- the  ru-toin  pre- 
vailed of  using  hrittle  kinds  of  stone,  -uch  a-  porphyry  and 
r.  in  whieh  any  delicate  treatment  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion vt  a  -  impossible.  Thus,  the  contractor  and  polisher 
r.iho1  in  time  to  he  of  more  Importance  than  the  designer. 
This  ta-Ie  ooil'i  n  >r  la  :l  to  exercise,  a  I -->.  a  most  pernicious 
inlluenee  upon  works  in  marble,  for  the  artist  naturally 
strove  to  supply  ( hy  an  eve<-  of  ornament)  the  color  and 
brilliancy  which  were  lacking  in  hi-  material.  The  same 
cau.ses  and  cunse<|iienc< •-  are  alike  apparent  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  interior  and  the  exteriorof  buildings.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  period  under  consideration  the 
decoration  of  interiors  was  chielly  fresco,  and  in  private 
houses  the  (ireek  manner  of  the  time  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors was,  for  the  most  part,  followed.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  spoliation  of  the  Grecian  republics,  partly  by 
plunder  and  partly  by  purchase,  brought  into  the  p< 
sion  of  the  conquerors  a  considerable  colleetion  of  panel 
paintings,  and  the  custom  was  then  introduced  of  using 
those  pictures  as  the  central  ornament  of  the  wall.  Not 
every  one,  however,  was  able  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number 
even  to  meet  tin;  demands  of  a  moderately-sized  dwelling. 
It  was  necessary,  then,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  fresco- 
painter,  who  supplied  the  lack  of  the  actual  panels  by  imi- 
tations executed  on  I  lie  stucco  of  the  walls.  This  mode  of 
decoration,  originating  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, uas  imiiated  hy  the  Romans  even  in  the  third 
century  before  Christ,  and  continued  among  the  less  opu- 
lent down  to  the  period  of  the  decline  of  classical  culture. 
We  are  supplied  with  abundant  material  for  becoming 
familiar  with  this  mode  of  decoration  by  the  excavations 
of  Koine  and  Pompeii.  The  pictures  which  occupy  the  cen- 
tre of  the  walls  arc  clearly  imitations  of  panel-paintings, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  simulated  frames  which  surround 
them.  Where  more  extensive  compositions  were  to  be  rep- 
resented, the  imitation  of  panel-paintings  would  have  given 
a  heavy,  cumbersome  effect ;  to  avoid  this,  they  resorted  to 
the  ingenious  device  of  representing  the  walls  with  imag- 
inary openings,  so  that  they  resembled  the  scenes  of  a 
modern  theatre,  the  pictures  appearing  as  if  seen  through 
these  openings.  The  painting  now  no  longer  burdens  the 
wall,  but  appears  entirely  distinct,  and  as  something  seen 
through  a  window  or  door.  In  this  manner,  for  instance, 
the  pictures  of  lo  and  Galatea  on  the  Palatine  Hill  were 
treated.  More  extensive  spaces,  such  as  corridors,  courts, 
and  garden-porticoes,  were  sometimes  decorated  in  fresco 
with  imaginary  outlooks  upon  parks,  grounds,  and  sea- 
ports. In  this  style  of  painting,  which  is  also  traceable  to 
a  Greek  origin,  a  certain  Ludius  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
became  distinguished.  The  unpoetical  but  forcible  repre- 
sentation of  a  park  on  the  basement  wall  of  the  Villa  Livia. 
situated  on  tho  Via  Kluminia,  is  most  probably  to  be  as- 
cribed to  that  artist. 

Fresco-decoration,  however,  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
soon  found  a  rival  in  the  practice  of  encrusting  the  walls 
with  costly  stone.  In  this,  too,  tho  Komans  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Greeks  of  the  time  immediately  succeeding 
Alexander,  carrying  the  original  idea  still  farther,  and  that 
to  excess.  Marble  facings  for  walls  were  first  introduced 
by  Mamurra  in  his  house  on  tho  C'oclian  Hill  in  the  time 
i  sar.  Under  Claudius  and  Nero,  as  we  learn  from 
Seneca,  the  practice  of  adorning  walls  with  facings  of 
parti-colored  stones  had  become  not  unfrequent  in  Home. 
Costly  marbles  finely  cut  and  polished,  varying  in  color  in 
tho  different  architectural  divisions,  shone  in  tho  state 
apartments  of  the  emperors  and  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
The  ceiling  as  well,  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  walls, 
was  made  brilliant  with  gold  and  enamel,  and  the  floors 
with  mosaics.  In  the  time  of  Claudius  the  covering  of  the 
divisions  of  the  walls  with  one  simple  marble  was  thought 
too  plain  ;  whereupon  it  became  customary  to  cut  out  por- 
tions of  the  marble  slabs,  and  then  to  insert  stones  of  a 
different  color.  In  this  way  ornaments,  and  even  figures, 
came  to  be  represented  in  stone  intarsia.  Variously-col- 
ored glass,  adorned  with  ornaments  and  figures,  was  fre- 
quently used  for  these  mural  incrustations,  and  for  the  same 
purpose  metallic  plates  were  also  sometimes  employed.  In 
Nero's  ({olden  House  these  ornaments  were  composed  of 
gold  inlaid  with  precious  stones  anil  mother-of-pearl.  Very 
little  of  this  luxurious  mural  ornament  has  come  down  to 
us,  since  later  generations  have  carried  off  all  that  was  of 
value.  In  the  triclinium  of  the  palace  of  the  Flavian  em- 


perors on  the  Palatine  Hill,  in  several  places  pieces  of  the 

parti  colored  incrustation  that  covered  the  walls  still  rc- 
maiu.  Krom  these,  by  the  aid  of  tho  imagination,  we  are 
able  to  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  former  magnificence  of  the 
tuo  hails.  Two  fragments  of  mural  incrustation  were  dis- 
cos-red on  the  1'a la t i ne  Hill  which  explain  the  iuc!h«<ls 
invented  during  the  time  of  Claudius.  They  shou  i  i<-h 
ornamental  forms  produced  by  the  combining  and  inlav- 
HILT  of  many-colored  marbles  collected  from  the  various 
part"  of  tho  ancient  world.  Tho  innumerable  Ira-: 
of  di\>  'd  and  cut  glass  with  which  the  surface 

of  Rome  i-  literally  strewn  witness  to  the  extent  tu  which 
this  mail-rial  was  used  for  incrusting  the  walls.  1'rom  tho 
third  century  red  porphyry  became  the  favorite  mad  rial, 
the  destructive  inlluenee  of  which  we  have  already  dis- 

IV.  S<-n! j,tit,-r  nii'l  Mm-'il  1  >,  r,,c"i i'.n.  —In  the  Koman 
sculpture  of  this  period  two  tendencies,  the  idealistic  and 
the  realistic,  may  l»-  di-tingiii«hed.  The  first  occupies 
itself  specially  with  the  mythological  department,  hut 
also  sometimes  takes  to  the  portrait  and  to  tin 
tation  of  scenes  from  daily  life.  It  do,--  not  work  urii/in- 
•  <ll'l.  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  limited,  in 
a  greater  or  less  device,  to  models  from  tho  preceding 
(Jreek  de\elopment.  This  already  shows  itself  among  the 
arti-ts  employed  in  the  service  of  Mctellus  Maced'" 
I'Scc  above.)  Several  c\  idcncc-  lead  to  the  Conclusion  that 
these  arti-ts  sometimes  re  treated  archaic  c  ireek  tvp 

the  spirit  of  free  art.  The  statue  of  Athene,  by  Timocles 
and  Timarchidcs,  held  a  shield  copied  from  tho  Ai 
Parthcnos  of  Phidias.  Through  a  series  of  works  that 
have  heen  preserved  we  are  made  acquainted  with  a  group 
of  Athenian  artists  who  lived  in  the  last  century  before 
Christ.  The  most  distinguished  among  these  are— Apol- 
lonius,  son  of  .Nestor,  the  sculptor  of  the  Hercules  torso  in 
the  Vatican  (probably  identical  with  that  Apollonius  who, 
after  tho  burning  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  in  the  time  of 
Sulla,  executed  the  statue  of  the  god  designed  for  the  new 
building);  Cleomenes,  son  of  Apollodorus,  the  artist  of  tho 
Medicean  Venus  :  Cleomenes,  son  of  Cleomenes,  author  of 
the  fine  portrait-statuo  in  the  Louvre  mistakenly  called 
Gcrmanicus.  This  last  statue  repeats  the  motive  of  an 
archaic  type  of  Hermes.  The  Medicean  Venus  belongs  to 
those  figures  which  through  a  series  of  intermediate  si 
are  gradually  derived  from  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite  of 
Praxiteles.  Glykon,  one  of  the  latest  artists  of  the  group 
referred  to,  in  the  execution  of  his  statue  of  Herakles 
(Farnesian  Hercules,  Naples)  followed  a  type  probably 
designed  by  the  second  Attic  school  in  the  fourth  century 
B.  c.  The  naturalistic  treatment  and  the  exaggerated  ex- 
pression of  physical  strength  belong  only  to  the  artists  of 
tho  imperial  times.  Tho  reliefs  on  marble  vases  by  two 
other  sculptors  belonging  to  this  group,  Sosibius  (Louvre) 
and  Salpion  (Naples),  are  derived  throughout  from  earlier 
motives.  Since  the  dependence  of  these  New  Attic*,  as 
they  are  generally  called,  upon  older  productions  is  clearly 
recognizable  in  nearly  all  their  known  works,  the  few 
sculptures  respecting  which — as,  for  example,  the  Hercules 
torso  of  Apollonius — our  imperfect  sources  of  information 
authorize  no  such  conclusion,  prove  little  to  the  contrary. 
We  may,  then,  with  entire  certainty  formulate  our  judg- 
ment concerning  these  artists,  that  for  the  conception  they 
were  substantially  dependent  upon  ancient  works,  but  that 
in  the  execution  they  showed  independence,  and  thus  lent 
a  new  charm  to  the  motives  reproduced. 

A  peculiar  direction  was  taken  by  the  school  of  Pasiteles, 
himself  a  versatile  and  also  literary  artist  of  the  last  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  We  know  the  statue  of  an  Ephebus, 
with  an  inscription  (Villa  Albani),  executed  by  a  scholar 
of  Pasiteles,  Stcphanus;  also  a  marble  group  (Villa  Lu- 
dovisi)  generally  considered  to  represent  the  meeting  of 
Orestes  and  £lectra,  and  shown  by  the  inscription  to  be 
the  work  of  Menelaus,  a  pupil  of  Stephanus.  Both  sculp- 
tures are  eclectic  works,  in  which  the  artists  aimed  to  unite 
tho  excellencies  of  different  epochs  of  style.  Stcphanus 
has  placed  an  archaic  type  at  the  foundation,  but  treats 
the  nude  with  the  fine  naturalism  to  which  the  chisel  in 
his  day  had  attained.  Menelaus,  who  was  inspired  by  a 
motive  from  the  flourishing  period  of  Greece,  added  to  it 
heterogeneous  elements  of  every  kind,  and  treated  the 
whole  with  the  elegant  finish  of  his  time.  Eclecticism,  then, 
which  presupposes,  in  all  cases,  a  dependence  upon  earlier 
works,  must  be  considered  the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  school  of  Pasiteles,  while  the  kind  and  degree  of  that 
dependence  may  in  some  instances  be  disputable.  The 
manner  of  treatment,  however,  remains  as  the  unques- 
tioned merits  of  these  artists.  The  same  is  truo  of  Arcesi- 
laus,  who  wrought  the  statue  of  the  goddess  for  the  temple 
of  Venus  Genctrix,  dedicated  by  Caesar  in  46  B.  c.  No 
mention  is  anywhere  made  of  tho  ideal  purport  of  his 
works,  but  Varro  dwells  with  great  praise  upon  the  care- 
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ful  treatment  of  his  models.  In  the  creation  of  a  marble 
group  representing  a  lioness  surrounded  by  sporting  Cu- 
pids, and  of  the  statues  of  centaurs  bearing  nymphs,  the 
artist  seems  to  have  transferred  to  sculpture  motives  origi- 
nating with  tho  Greek  painting  of  the  Diadochi  period. 

In  other  works  of  art  also,  belonging  to  the  epoch  under 
consideration,  the  authors  of  which  are  unknown,  recent 
investigations  have  shown  tho  same  dependence  upon  an- 
cient models.  The  well-known  group  representing  Venus 
and  Mars,  and  probably  connected  with  a  work  placed  in 
tho  temple  consecrated  by  Augustus  to  Mars  Ultor  (2  n.  c.), 
is  strictly  derived  from  two  types  of  the  earlier  develop- 
ment. One  is  the  well-known  figure  of  Aphrodite  holding 
a  shield;  the  artist  of  the  imperial  period,  omitting  the 
shield,  made  the  arms  of  the  goddess  rest  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  Mars,  who  stands  before  her;  this  last  figure  prob- 
ably originating  in  a  Pcloponnesian  school.  From  the 
same  type,  the  shield-bearing  Aphrodite,  is  derived  the 
Victory  writing  upon  a  shield,  of  which  we  have  examples 
in  an  excellent  statue  in  Brescia  and  in  tho  reliefs  of  tho 
Column  of  Trajan.  The  celebrated  statue  of  the  Nile 
(Vatican)  is  the  reproduction  of  an  original  from  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  We  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  from 
the  investigation  of  the  portrait-statue-*,  of  which  the  early 
imperial  period  presents  several  very  prominent  examples, 
a?  for  instance,  that  of  Augustus  from  the  Villa  ad  Gallinaa 
(Vatican),  that  of  tho  older  Agrippina  (Capitol),  etc.  From 
a  considerable  series  of  these  portrait-statues  it  is  evident 
that  the  clearly  thought-out  and  beautifully-expressed  mo- 
tives of  the  figures  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  earlier  develop- 
ment of  art  which  took  place  on  Greek  soil.  The  merit 
of  these  portrait-sculptors  of  the  imperial  period  is  essen- 
tially limited  to  the  skill  with  which  they  managed  to  im- 
press the  personal  likeness  upon  the  heads. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the 
plastic  art  of  this  period  was  rather  reproductive  than 
original — that  when  called  to  poetic  creation  in  the  higher 
sense,  it  found  itself  incapable,  and  fell  back  upon  older 
productions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  possessed  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  power  of  delicately  seizing  and  reproducing 
with  artistic  correctness  the  forms  presented  by  nature. 
A  considerable  decline  in  this  power  is  first  perceptible  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  Under  this  emperor  arises  a  pecu- 
liarly dry  and  smooth  modelling  of  forms,  and  also  the  cus- 
tom of  brilliantly  polishing  the  surface  of  the  marble — a 
treatment  which  compares  very  disadvantageous^-  with  the 
less  elegant  but  far  more  lifelike  characteristics  of  the  pre- 
ceding development.  To  this  early  stage  of  decline  belongs 
the  last  important  type  to  be  seen  in  the  history  of  classic 
art,  the  type  of  the  favorite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  tho 
Bithynian  Antinous,  with  whose  statues  and  busts  the 
museums  arc  filled.  Since,  in  the  immediately  preceding 
and  contemporaneous  development,  this  type  stands  as 
completely  unique,  wo  may  conclude  with  certainty  that 
the  creative  merit  of  art  in  its  formation  is  to  be  estimated 
as  very  small.  Antinous  must  have  been  one  of  those  gifted 
beings  in  whom  Nature  herself  presented,  as  it  were,  an 
ideal  of  physical  perfection.  Art  had,  in  fact,  only  to  en- 
large the  wondrous  form  into  the  colossal,  and  represent  it 
in  the  attitudes  and  with  the  attributes  of  the  traditional 
types  of  the  divinities.  Were  the  artistic  power  here  ex- 
hibited truly  creative,  why  should  this  power  have  mani- 
fested itself  only  in  the  Antinous,  and  in  no  other  instance  ? 

After  the  age  of  the  Antomnes  the  decline  in  plastic  art 
was  most  precipitous,  at  least,  in  so  far  as  it  dealt  with 
ideal  themes.  An  eloquent  proof  of  this  is  the  anonymous- 
ness  which  covers  with  silence  almost  the  whole  art  of  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries.  So  far  as  our  positive  know- 
ledge of  the  monuments  extends,  there  exists  of  this  period 
no  representation  of  any  god  from  the  classic  Olympus 
worthy  of  mentien.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statues  of 
Mithras,  of  the  shocking  JEone,  the  repulsive  figures  of  the 
Ephcsian  Artemis,  are  everywhere  prevalent.  A  most  per- 
nicious influence  was  exerted  by  the  richness  of  tho  mate- 
rial, since  the  costliness  of  this  came  to  be  considered  tho 
principal  thing,  and  the  artistic  treatment  was  regarded  as 
only  secondary.  For  important  and  enduring  monuments 
the  kinds  of  stone  selected  offered,  from  their  very  hard- 
ness, insuperable  obstacles  to  the  development  of  true  form. 
In  the  hard,  unyielding  red  porphyry,  for  example,  from 
which  the  sarcophagus  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tino, and  that  of  Constantia,  the  sister  of  the  emperor 
(Vatican),  are  wrought,  it  would  have  been  impossible  even 
for  a  skilful  artist  familiar  with  anatomy  to  bring  the 
human  form  to  any  seeming  of  organic  development. 
Colossal  dimension,  us  well  as  richness  of  material,  was  a 
great  object  of  admiration.  Alexander  Severus  caused  a 
multitude  of  gigantic  statues  to  be  erected  in  Rome.  A 
bronze  figure,  representing  the  emperor  Gallienus  as  the 
Sun-god,  measured  about  240  feet,  and  the  marble  statues 
of  the  emperor  Tacitus  and  his  brother  Florianus  at  Terni, 


]  about  30  feet.  It  is  evident  that  the  defects  in  an  art  which 
cannot  como  up  to  its  task  in  the  small  must  show  them- 
selves much  more  conspicuously  in  the  colossal. 

The  most  pleasing,  comparatively,  and  certainly  for  the 
history  of  art  the  most  interesting,  productions  of  this  age 
of  decline  are  the  sarcophagi,  adorned  with  figures  in  re- 
lief, which  came  into  vogue  from  Hadrian's  time.  The 
reliefs,  mostly  mythological  subjects,  scenes  from  the  story 
of  Bacchus,  the  myths  of  Meleager,  Hippolytus,  etc.,  repeat 
motives  from  the  older  Greek  art,  especially  from  that 
development  of  painting  which  began  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, It  would  seem  that  the  stonecutters  had  at  hand 
books  of  designs  from  which  they  compiled  these  motives 
as  occasion  required.  In  this  way  many  mistakes  may 
have  occurred,  the  representation  may  have  almost  always 
violated  the  rules  of  relief,  and  often  been  overloaded  or 
confused;  still,  these  sarcophagi  show,  at  least  in  some  of 
the  figures  or  groups,  a  reflection,  however  feeble,  of  the 
prominent  works  of  Greek  art;  and  since  the  originals, 
especially  the  paintings,  are  irrevocably  lost,  they  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  us  in  the  history  of  art. 

The  realistic  tendency,  which  was  fostered  together  with 
the  ideal  one  of  which  we  have  spoken,  docs  not  appear  at 
all  in  the  foreground  during  the  last  century  before  and  the 
first  after  Christ,  but  remains  secondary  and  limited  to  a 
lower  sphere,  at  least  as  far  as  regards  portrait  and  yenre 
representations.  The  realistic  portrait  of  this  period  is 
distinguishable  from  the  ideal  by  certain  mechanical 
methods  of  producing  expression.  In  the  latter,  the  eye- 
lids are  elaborated  with  a  strong  feeling  for  style,  and  there 
is  no  intimation  of  the  eyebrows  ;  the  realistic  school 
makes  the  edges  of  the  lids  rest  upon  the  eye,  as  is  the 
case  in  nature,  and  marks  tho  form  of  the  brow.  Some- 
times the  pupils  are  indicated  by  grooved  outlines,  a  prac- 
tice which  first  became  general  in  the  third  century  after 
Christ.  Traces  of  a  similar  tendency  in  portraiture  are 
already  perceptible  in  the  time  of  Alcxandertho  Great  and 
of  the  Diadochi.  While,  however,  judging  from  the  few 
monuments  remaining,  art  at  that  time  reproduced  the 
elements  offered  by  Nature  with  a  certain  reserve,  and  dis- 
tinguished between  that  which  she  intended  and  that  which 
was  accidental,  tho  Roman  tendency  was  to  copy  faces  ex- 
actly as  they  appeared  to  the  eye,  impressing  upon  the 
stono  every  accidental  imperfection,  every  wrinkle  of  the 
skin,  and  every  wart.  This  confirms  the  supposition  that 
this  unreserved  realism  was  encouraged  by  tho  Roman  cus- 
tom of  fabricating  waxen  images  of  their  ancestors  (im- 
ftfjines  major nm),  in  which  usage,  as  well  as  the  material, 
demanded  a  precise  copy  of  nature.  Still,  the  portrait- 
statues,  especially  those  made  in  the  capital  during  the 
first  century  of  the  imperial  time,  adhere,  as  a  whole,  to  the 
principle  of  ideality,  and  during  this  period  the  exclusively 
realistic  manner  was  limited  to  an  inferior  style  of  art — 
namely,  to  the  busts  wrought  in  high  relief  for  Roman 
funeral  monuments.  It  was  not  till  a  later  time,  when  tho 
reaction  toward  the  smooth,  academic  manner  of  the  Ha- 
drianic  period  began,  that  it  assumed  its  place  as  an  equal 
of  the  ideal,  and  preserved  its  vital  force  even  longer. 
During  the  whole  of  the  third  century  this  school  produced 
admirable  works,  as  is  proved,  among  others,  by  the  busts 
of  Caracalla  which  represent  in  a  masterly  manner  the 
brutal  nature  of  this  emperor.  The  same  phenomenon  ap- 
pears in  the  province  of  genre  representation.  In  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  period  we  encounter  a  realistic  tend- 
ency only  in  the  reliefs  on  the  monument  of  the  baker 
Eurysaces  of  the  time  of  Sulla — a  work  of  very  plain,  not 
to  say  coarse,  execution,  representing  the  various  processes 
in  the  preparation  of  bread. 

Unlimited,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  sway  of  the  realistic 
tendency  in  the  historical  representations  with  which  tri- 
umphal arches  and  other  similar  monuments  were  adorned 
in  the  imperial  ages.  Already,  during  the  period  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  of  the  Diadochi,  may  be  seen  in 
the  representations  of  contemporary  events — battles,  festal 
processions,  hunts,  etc. — an  endeavor  to  portray  character- 
istic scenes  from  real  life.  Yet  in  so  doing  they,  with  cor- 
rect feeling,  made  special  use  of  painting,  and  while  they 
proceeded  to  represent  the  facts  offered  by  the  real,  they  at 
the  same  time  sifted  and  refined  them,  brought  the  beat 
into  prominence,  and  arranged  the  composition  according 
to  icsthetic  rules.  The  historical  reliefs  of  the  imperial 
times  appear  as  a  further  development  of  these  works — a 
development  in  which  the  endeavor  to  be  true  to  tho  real 
emancipates  itself  more  and  more  from  artistic  fetters. 
The  band  of  figures  winding  up  the  triumphal  columns 
narrates,  chronicle-wise,  the  principal  events  of  the  cam- 
paign according  to  the  imperial  bulletins,  and  can  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  more  analogous  than  to  a  parchment  roll 
upon  which  is  inscribed  an  abridgment  from  the  Roman 
general-staff  records.  It  was  clearly  impossible  to  portray 
complete  compositions  in  this  manner.  Then  follows 
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another  peculiarly  pictnrc-i|ne  mode  of  treatment,  ex- 
plained liy  tin'  furl  that  tin-  hi-toncal  relict'  of  th«  im- 
perial time*  stand~  inclose  relation  to  a  preceding  de\  e] 
opulent  of  painting,  and  was.  in  fact,  n-ed  tor  decorative 
purposes  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  sister  art  has  since 
DOeD  employed.  I  See  above.)  I'.V  the  multiplication  of 
the  planes  of  relief  an  attempt  \vas  inaile  to  obtain  an  ef- 
fect corresponding  I.,  pcr-pcct  i\  ,•  in  painting.  Hold  fore- 
shortenings,  intimation*  of  landscape  detail,  and  other 
means  of  expression  properly  belonging  to  the  pictorial 

art,  became,  witli  the  advance  of  this  development,  more  ! 
and  more  frequent,  and   more    prejudicial  to  the   | 
clearnesi  of  the  representation.     Hn  tin-  oilier  hand,  us  late 
as  under  Trajan  it  continues  to  bo  characterized  by  a  frcsh- 

uid  energy  which  reccmeile  us,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
the  violation  of  the  rules  of  plastic  composition  that  fre- 
quently occurs  in  these  monuments.  As  Trajan  was  the 
la^t  emperor  who  with  a  strong  hand  secured  and  .strength- 
ened the  Roman  dominion  hoth  wilhin  and  without,  so  the 
historical  representation-  describing  his  achievements  re- 
ceived an  upward  impulse  which  justifies  us  in  regarding 
the  ago  of  Trnjnn  as  the  last  brilliant  period  of  classic  art. 
After  his  time  there  is  a  rapid  decline  even  in  this  form  of 
nrt.  Tli«  defects,  which  in  the  Trajan  monuments  appear 
in  isolated  eases  and  without  exaggeration,  are  now  multi- 
plied. The  reliefs  of  the  Arch  of  Septimins  Sevcrus  show 
a  multitude  of  planes  piled  one  above  another,  and  upon 
each  of  these  a  crowd  of  figures  which  completely  confuse 
the  eye.  I'mlcr  these  cirenm-tances  we  must  he  grateful 
to  the  lioiuan  senate,  which,  when  the  arch  in  honor  of 
Constantine  was  to  he  |  ^ned  a  subordinate  place 

to  the  inferior  sculptures  of  his  time,  and  borrowed  the 
chief  ornaments  for  the  new  structure  from  a  monument  of 
the  ago  of  Trajan. 

The  pictorial  art  shows,  in  every  respect,  a  development 
analogous  to  that  of  the  plastic.    It  is  true  that  the  writers 

•-veil  to  us  make  very  little  mention  of  the  painting 
of  this  period.  We  are  told  that  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic  the  portrait-works  of  Sopolis,  Dionysius,  and  of 
a  female  painter  named  la  or  Lain,  were  esteemed — that  in 
the  same  period  a  certain  Avellius  painted  goddesses  with 
the  features  of  his  mistresses.  In  the  Augustan  ago  wo 
hear  of  the  decorator  Ludius  or  S.  Tadius.  (See  above.) 
Under  Vespasian,  Cornelius  Pinus  and  Attius  Priscus  dec- 
orated with  paintings  the  temple  of  Honos  and  of  Virtus, 
the  restoration  of  which  was  then  completed.  Moreover, 
in  writers  of  the  first  imperial  century  passages  are  extant 
which  speak  very  disparagingly  of  the  state  of  contem- 
poraneous painting,  retronius,  the  best  art-connoisseur 
among  the  Roman  authors  whose  works  are  preserved,  and 
who  probably  lived  under  Nero,  says  in  plain  terms  that 
painting  was  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  Pliny  charac- 
terizes it  as  a  ''dying  art."  These  individual  statements 
are  supplemented  and  corrected  by  an  examination  of  the 
wall-paintings  found  in  Rome  and  in  the  Campanian  cities 
that  were  buried  under  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius.  These 
place  us  at  once  in  a  position  to  estimate  rightly  the  se- 
verity of  the  contemporaneous  criticisms.  The  execution 
of  the  frescoes,  however  hastily  sketched  they  may  have 
been,  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  In  accordance  with  the 
conditions  required  in  fresco-painting,  they  represent  only 
the  essential,  but  this  they  do  with  great  energy  and  fresh- 
ness. Since,  then,  the  execution  of  decorative  fresco  main- 
tained itself  at  so  considerable  an  elevation,  we  have  a  right 
to  suppose  the  same  to  be  true  in  a  greater  degree  of  the 
contemporaneous  pictorial  panel-painting.  Thus,  the  con- 
demnatory verdict  of  competent  contemporaries  does  not 
refer  so  much  to  the  execution,  of  which  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  complain,  as  to  the  conception  ;  and  this  supposition 
is  strikingly  confirmed  by  an  investigation  of  the  originals 
reproduced  by  the  mural  painters.  The  compositions  oc- 
curring in  these  frescoes,  representing  scenes  from  Grecian 
mythology  and  from  ancient  daily  life  ideally  depicted,  are 
by  no  means  conceptions  of  the  imperial  period,  but  rather 
creations  of  true  Greek  art,  reproduced  nere  with  more  or 
less  freedom.  Some  of  these  compositions  have  been  traced 
back  with  certainty,  or  at  least  probability,  to  known  Greek 
masters.  A  series  of  frescoes  representing  lo  guarded  by 
Argos  (Rome,  Palatine— Pompeii),  and  another  scries  show- 
ing Perseus  leading  the  released  Andromeda  down  the  rock 
to  which  she  had  been  chained  (Pompeii),  are  probably  re- 
productions of  two  celebrated  paintings  by  Nikias,  a  mas- 
ter who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
of  the  first  Ptolemy.  The  wall-paintings  representing 
Danae  with  the  boy  Perseus  upon  the  shore  of  Seriphos 
(Pompeii)  seem  to  bo  traceable  to  an  original  by  Artemon, 
a  contemporary  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctos.  And,  finally, 
those  representing  Medea  about  to  kill  her  children,  yet 
still  restrained  by  the  conflict  between  the  passions  of  ma- 
ternal love  and  jealousy  (Herculancum,  Pompeii),  repeat  a 
grand  composition  by  Tirnomachus,  an  artist  probably  of 
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the  Diadochi  period.     W.    can  easily  understand  that  the 

selection    of   the    eonipo-it  ion  -     to    lie    reprodnee<l    in   ' 

should  fall  especially  upon  those  of  the  llreek  school,  he 
ginning  at  the  . \lc\andrian  period;  for  this  development 
lay  nearest  the  Koinan-  in  re-peel  to  time,  and  r\i: 
also  in  other  directions  a  manifold  influence  upon  their 
civilization.  Very  few  wall  paintings  can.  with  any  p 
bility,  be  traced  to  originals  earlier  than  the  time  nf  Alex- 
ander. Among  the  examples  found  in  Rome  we  may  only 
reckon  as  propei  ly  belonging  to  the-e  the  Xozze  AMo 
hrandini  (Vatican  Library  j.  the  cotnpoMt  ion  and  form-  of 
which  do  not  show  the  artistic  principle  which  was  brought 
to  full  development  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  hero. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  art  of  the  Alexandrian  and  Diadochi 
age  occupied  itself  less  with  grand  subjects  of  a  monu- 
mental character  (megalographiai  than  with  those  suited 
for  cabinet  pictures  intended  for  private  enjoyment.  As 
these  cabinet  pictures  were  not  rich  in  flames,  and  were 
of  proportionally  small  dimen-i"ii  -.  and  as  they  did  not  no 
much  attempt  powerfully  to  strike  the  spectator  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  subject  u  to  impress  him  agreeably  by 
graceful  representations  of  situations  easily  understooil, 
they  were  excellently  well  adapted  for  reproduction  in 
Roman  mural  painting.  In  (Ionian  dwelling*  the.-e  pic- 
tures, being  placed  in  the  centres  of  wall-  generally  very 
limited  as  to  space,  satisfied  all  the  demands  which  could 
reasonably  be  made  upon  such  a  style  of  decoration,  and 
afforded  an  agreeable  resting-point  for  the  eye,  without 
absorbing  the  attention.  The  subject  of  tin;  scenes  repre- 
sented, and  the  sentiments  associated  with  them,  whether 
of  an  idyllic  character  (as,  for  example,  in  the  fn 
representing  Paris  upon  Ida  surrounded  by  his  Hocks),  or 
sentimental  (as,  for  example,  in  the  pictures  of  Ariadne 
forsaken  upon  Naxos),  or  of  a  sensual,  wanton  nature,  were 
as  perfectly  comprehensible  to  the  Roman,  oven  if  he  did 
not  understand  the  Greek  language,  as  to  the  Greek  of  the 
Diadochi  period;  for  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Augustan 
age  had  borrowed  its  themes  from  the  Alexandrian  poetry 
which  had  inspired  these  very  pictorial  compositions,  and 
they  treated  the  same  subjects  as  their  predecessors  had 
done,  and  in  the  same  spirit. 

In  Roman  fresco-painting  an  important  place  is  occupied 
by  the  landscape,  a  province  of  art  which  also  came  into 
independent  development  during  the  age  of  the  success- 
ors of  Alexander.  The  most  beautiful  extant  paintings 
of  this  kind  are  the  landscapes  discovered  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  with  scenes  from  the  Onyiiey  (Vatican  Library).  As 
Vitruvius  mentions  landscapes  with  such  staffago  ( I'li.,  in 
errationea,  etc.)  as  among  the  motives  of  the  wall-decora- 
tions of  the  "  ancients,"  and  as  it  is  evident  from  the  con- 
nection of  the  passage  that  these  "ancients  "  were  none 
other  than  the  Alexandrian  Greeks,  it  is  therefore  certain 
that  the  Esquilino  pictures  are  taken  from  originals  of  the 
Diadochi  period.  The  observer  must  expect  in  these  land- 
scapes no  peculiarly  harmonious  representation  of  atmo- 
spheric effects,  in  the  expression  of  which  modern  land- 
scape-painting is  so  brilliantly  successful.  The  poetry  of 
such  scenes  is  brought  out  in  a  far  less  degree  in  ancient 
than  in  modern  art,  nor  did  the  limited  means  of  decorative 
fresco-painting  permit  it  to  be  made  very  intelligible.  The 
essential  merit  of  the  artist  who  originated  the  Odyssean 
pictures  lies  in  the  plastic  development  of  the  landscape, 
in  the  clear  arrangement  of  the  planes,  the  harmony  of  the 
proportions,  and  the  nobility  of  form  in  the  figures  intro- 
duced. 

An  exclusively  realistic  tendency  manifests  itself  only 
in  the  mural  painting  of  a  very  inferior  kind.  In  Pompeii 
this  class  of  pictures  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  houses 
of  a  very  poor,  or  even  of  a  decidedly  questionable,  charac- 
ter. They  depict  the  manners  and  habits  of  artisans  and 
wagoners,  who  are  drinking  or  making  merry  with  disso- 
lute women,  and  other  scenes  from  the  daily  life  of  the 
provincial  towns  of  Campania,  always  represented  with  a 
low,  sometimes  even  brutal,  feeling,  and  almost  without 
exception  of  very  coarse  execution.  After  the  year  7'J 
A.  i)..  in  which  the  Campanian  towns  wore  buried  by  the 
unexpected  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  which  also  cost  the 
life  of  Pliny,  to  whom  wo  are  indebted  for  most  of  our  in- 
formation upon  ancient  painting,  we  can  no  longer  follow 
with  any  certainty  the  history  of  this  art.  However,  the 
few  frescoes  of  later  date  which  are  preserved  to  us  show 
that  then,  as  before,  they  repeated  the  traditional  mytho- 
logical motives  transmitted  from  the  earlier  antiquity,  but 
that  at  the  same  time  the  execution  deteriorated  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  The  paintings  of  a  tomb  on  the 
Via  Latina,  belonging  to  the  Hadrian  period,  show  already 
a  considerable  decline,  as  far  as  the  freshness  and  energy 
of  the  work  are  concerned,  when  we  compare  them  with  the 
average  of  the  mythological  pictures  of  Pompeii.  The  rise 
of  Christianity  did  not  tend  to  arrest  this  decline,  but  rather 
hastened  its  downward  course.  It  is  true  that  the  Chris- 
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tian  Church — since  sculpture  not  only  answered  very  im- 
perfectly to  its  needs,  but  also  retained  for  a  long  time  a 
suspicion  of  heathenism — had  a  decided  preference  for 
painting,  and  assigned  to  it,  or  to  the  intermediate  art  of 
relief,  the  task  of  proclaiming  artistically  the  new  creed. 
In  the  first  place,  unlike  paganism,  which  in  all  times  had 
permitted  a  high  degree  of  independence  in  the  treatment 
of  the  forms  of  the  gods  and  of  all  mythological  subjects, 
the  Church  kept  art  closely  hampered  by  the  bands  of  an 
orthodox  discipline,  which  could  not  but  be  detrimental  to 
it.  In  the  second  place,  the  Ecclesia  triumphans,  when  it 
entered  upon  the  inheritance  of  heathenism,  adopted  also 
the  pernicious  use  of  rich  material.  The  programme  of 
the  Christian  faith  was  especially  announced  by  means  of 
dazzling  mosaic,  a  species  of  art  which  makes  any  indi- 
vidual rendering  of  the  outlines  difficult,  but  which  an- 
swered admirably  the  purpose  of  the  Church,  to  bring  be- 
fore the  eye  sacred  forms  and  histories  under  orthodox 
types  and  clothed  with  great  external  brilliancy. 

W.  HBLBIC. 

RESULTS  OF  RECENT  EXCAVATIONS. — The  works  for  the 
extension  and  embellishment  of  the  eity  of  Rome  executed 
during  the  last  five  years  have  been  the  occasion  of  a  great 
number  of  archaeological  discoveries,  which  we  propose  to 
describe  as  briefly  as  possible  in  order  to  show  what  im- 
mense progress  our  knowledge  of  the  history  and  topog- 
raphy of  the  «, IK- i en t  metropolis  of  the  world  has  recently 
made.  Properly,  our  description  should  classify  the  new 
monuments  according  as  they  belong  to  architecture,  to 
painting,  to  sculpture,  to  epigraphy,  but  as  most  of  the 
discoveries  relating  to  the  three  latter  classes  must  neces- 
sarily be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  edifice  to  which 
they  belong,  our  object  may  be  obtained  more  simply  by 
giving  a  topographic  description  of  the  architectural  mon- 
uments. 

(a)  Fortifications, — Rome  has  been  defended  at  three 
different  periods  by  three  different  walls — that  attributed 
to  Romulus,  which  surrounds  the  Palatine;  that  of  Servius 
Tullius,  which  encircles  the  Seven  Hills  ;  that  of  Aurelian, 
which  forms  the  enclosure  of  the  city  at  the  present  day. 
Four  fragments  of  the  wall  of  the  Palatine  have  been  dis- 
covered, as  well  as  the  site  of  the  gates  Mugonia  and  Ro- 
manula.  As  to  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  it  may  be  traced 
to-day  at  forty-two  different  points,  the  most  considerable 
remains  being  those  discovered  in  the  Villa  Torlonia,  upon 
the  Aventine,  near  the  railway-station.  The  site  of  the 
gates  Ratumena  (1865),  Fontinalis  (Nov.,  1S75),  Sangualia, 
ColHna  (1873),  Viininalis,  Esquilina,  and  Capena  (Mar., 
1871)  has  also  been  recognized.  In  Dec,,  1S75,  were  dis- 
covered some  vestiges  of  the  citadel,  or  arx,  which  occu- 
pied the  X.  E.  summit  of  the  Capitolino,  and  which  seems 
to  have  been  defended  by  a  double  enclosure,  the  one  con- 
temporary with  the  wall  of  Romulus,  the  other  with  that 
of  Servius. 

(1}  Temples. — The  number  of  temples,  either  standing  or 
uncovered,  which  in  1S70  was  twenty-one,  has  now  risen  to 
thirty.  Among  those  recently  discovered  we  should  men- 
tion— the  temple  of  Cybele,  discovered  in  1870  on  the  Pal- 
atine, with  the  statue  of  the  goddess ;  the  temple  of  the 
Flavians,  discovered  J872  in  laying  the  foundations  of  th« 
new  ministry  of  finance,  with  a  colossal  head  of  Titus;. the 
temple  of  the  Dea  Dia  (Ceres),  discovered  in  1868  outside 
the  Porta  Portese,  at  the  station  of  the  Magliana,  with  1750 
lines  of  the  Acta  Fratrttm  Arralinm  engraved  on  marble  ;  the 
temple  of  the  Fortuna  Primigenia,  discovered  in  1S73  be- 
tween the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  the  Praetorian  Camp, 
with  many  inscriptions  and  a  statue  representing  the  Ro- 
man lady  Claudia  Fusta,  with  the  attributes  of  the  god- 
dess; the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar,  discovered  in  1873  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Forum,  with  many  fragments  of 
the  Fasti  Cousularca  et  Tn'timphales,  which  were  engraved 
on  the  basement  wall ;  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
(1865-76),  on  the  W.  summit  of  the  Capitoline  ;  the  temple 
of  the  Palmyrene  Sun  (1857),  outside  the  Porta  Portese; 
and,  finally,  the  temples  of  Bellona  and  of  Honor  and 
Virtue,  discovered  in  1873  in  the  foundations  of  the  min- 
istry of  finance.  Also,  the  temples  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
of  Jupiter  Victor  et  Stator,  of  Trajan,  of  Venus,  and  of 
Rome,  already  in  great  part  known,  have  lately  been 
entirely  uncovered. 

(c)  Bonlicaa. — The  whole  of  the  surface  covered  by  the 
Basilica  Julia,  which  occupied  the  entire  AV.  side  of  the 
Forum,  has  been  completely  laid  open.     The  pavement, 
enlivened  by  polychrome  marbles,  is  tolerably  well  pre- 
served, but  the  triple  range  of  porticoes  which  surrounded 
it  has  almost  <ewinpletcly  disappeared* 

(d)  Theatres, — In  Jan.,  1S7G,  in  the  course  of  some  res- 
torations of  tb«  palace  Savclli-Orsini,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  thealtre  of  Marcellus,  there  was  discovered  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  lower  portico,  filled  with  archi- 
tectural fragments  of  every  kind.     An  imperfect  imperial 


inscription,  found  in  the  same  place,  mentions  a  restoration 
of  the  stage  of  the  theatre  by  Antoninus  Pius. 

(e)  Amphitheatres. — During  the  whole  of  the  year  1874 
excavations  were  making  in  the  interior  of  the  Colosseum. 
Thus,  we  have  been  able  to  study  the  system  employed  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  cages  of  the  wild  animals;  we 
have  found  the  small  cells  in  which  they  were  kept  before 
the  commencement  of  the  games;  in  short,  all  the  details 
of  the  service  of  the  amphitheatre  have  been  revealed 
with  the  greatest  minuteness.  Almost  all  the  architectural 
fragments  found  in  these  excavations  belong  to  a  portico 
or  gallery  which  crowned  the  interior  of  the  edifice.  Some 
inscriptions  have  also  been  found  indicating  the  place  re- 
served at  the  games  for  personages  of  the  court  and  for 
the  higher  order  of  magistrates. 

(/)  Circuses,  Stadia. — The  palace  of  Augustus  on  the 
Palatine  was  separated  from  the  palace  and  the  Septizo- 
nium  of  Septimius  Severus  by  a  stadium  built  by  Domi- 
tian  and  restored  by  Hadrian.  This  stadium  was  mostly 
uncovered  in  1872;  the  portico  which  surrounds  it  is  com- 
posed of  columns  of  brick  cased  with  marble,  but  the 
imperial  tribune  was  decorated  with  surprising  richness, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  shattered  culunins  of  Oriental 
marble,  the  fragments  of  sculptured  frieze,  and  other  orna- 
mentation found  in  the  excavations. 

(;/)  Thermic. — Rome  in  the  period  of  her  splendor  counted 
eleven  large  thermic,  some  of  which  could  receive  as  many 
as  2000  bathers  at  a  time,  and  856  baths  of  an  inferior  order, 
for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes.  These  last  have  almost 
totally  disappeared,  but  many  of  the  thermal  still  exist, 
and  several  of  them  have  been  explored  since  1870.  M. 
Scellier  de  Gisors,  a  French  architect,  has  made  excava- 
tions in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  bringing  to  light  certain  de- 
tails of  the  plan  hitherto  unknown.  The  Baths  of  Antoni- 
nus Caracalla  have  been  cleared  under  the  direction  of  the 
government.  The  superb  mosaic  pavements  of  the  halls 
are  nearly  all  preserved,  as  well  as  many  fragments  of 
architectural  decoration.  In  the  celln  tepidaria  several 
pieces  of  columns  in  porphyry  and  other  stone  have  been 
found.  The  first  are  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  others  five. 
Several  capitals  adorned  with  representations  of  divinities 
have  also  been  found,  as  well  as  three  mutilated  statins 
whose  perfection  is  worthy  of  the  place  from  which  they 
were  taken — the  Farncse  Bull,  the  Hercules,  and  the  Flora. 
In  the  piazza  of  S.  Eustachio  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Pantheon  several  halls  and  chambers  of  the  Baths  of 
Agrippa,  filled  with  fragments  of  columns,  entablatures, 
and  bas-reliefs,  have  been  discovered.  The  open  space 
paved  with  travertine  in  front  of  the  Pantheon  has  been 
uncovered  to  an  extent  of  120  square  metres.  In  the 
Aldobrandini  and  Rospigliosi  gardens,  on  the  Quirinal, 
some  considerable  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Constantino 
have  just  been  brought  to  light — the  theatre,  or  hexedra, 
and  the  rooms  which  formed  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  baths. 
The  pavements  here  are  composed  of  very  rare  marbles, 
but  the  circumstance  most  worthy  of  observation  is,  that 
all  the  foundations  of  these  baths  are  constructed  from  the 
spoils  of  older  monuments,  such  as  columns,  capitals,  broken 
slat  ues.  friezes,  marble  roofings,  etc.  Among  the  baths  which 
have  just  been  discovered,  the  existence  of  which  was  be- 
fore almost  unknown,  we  shall  mention  two — those  of  Ne- 
ratius.  Ccrialis,  on  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Maria  MaggiOTOj 
iu  which  have  been  found  many  statues  and  inscriptions 
of  exceptional  value;  those  of  Heliogabalus,  between  the 
Palatine  and  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  These  last 
had  been  used  in  the  seventh  century  as  Christian  chapels. 

(h)  Forums. — The  exploration  of  the  Roman  Forum  may 
now  be  considered  as  complete.  It  has  the  form  of  the 
trapezium,  and  is  bounded  on  the  E.,  W.,  and  S.  by  streets, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Rostra.  The  pavement  is  composed  of 
blocks  of  travertine.  Along  the  W.  side — that  is,  in  front 
of  the  Basilica  Julia — may  be  seen  seven  pedestals  of 
honorary  columns  ;  the  S.  side,  facing  the  temple  of  Cicsar, 
was  shut  in  by  a  line  of  shops,  the  destruction  of  which  is 
unfortunate,  because  among  the  materials  employed  in 
their  construction  were  some  interesting  inscriptions.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Forum  may  still  be  seen  the  pedestal  of 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian  described  by  Statius ; 
and  farther  to  the  N.  the  two  plutct,  or  parapets,  discov- 
ered in  Jan.,  1873,  the  sculptures  of  which  arc  regarded  as 
the  most  perfect  that  have  been  found  in  this  locality. 
These  plittei  indicated  the  place  where  all  the  citizens  on 
their  way  to  the  elections  were  to  go  and  present  their  tes- 
serae, or  tickets  of  admission.  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  two 
interior  sides  represent  the  snoretaurilia,  or  sacrifice  of  a 
pig,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull — a  sacrifice  which  was  celebrated 
exclusively  on  occasion  of  the  census.  One  of  the  exterior 
bas-reliefs  represents  the  institution  of  the  gratuitous  edu- 
cation of  children  (  pueri  et  puellse  aliinentarii)  established 
by  Trajan ;  the  other  represents  the  destruction,  by  the 
command  of  the  same  emperor,  of  the  fiscal  registers  in 
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which   were  recorded   all   the   arrears   due   from    the  tax- 
pavers    of   the   empire.      Very    recently —that    is.    in    Feb., 
while  carrying  on  the  excavations  of  the  Forum  on 
the  side  of  the    temple-  of    Faustina,  were  found    two    b 
of  Statues    rc-tored   (according  to  the  inscription  i  I.v  <ia 

biniuS  Probianus.  prelect    ol    the  city,  after  they   had    been 

overthrown  bv  an  earthquake.  The  pavement  of  the  Fo- 
rum Olitoriiim  has  been  uncovered  for  an  extent  of  360 
feel  between  the  Theatre  of  Marcelbis  ,  pia7/.a  Moiitanara  I 
and  the  Temple  of  Piety  I  San  Nicol.'i  n,  (  aiccrci.  While 
continuing  ihe  excav  aiion--  on  the  S.  side,  we  were  able  to 
trace  the  whole  length  of  the  <  i"  (trivmpkali* f)  which 
led  the  Forum  ulitoritini  with  the  Forum  Itoarium. 

'flic  excavations  consequent  upon  the  building  of  the 
new  quarters  upon  the  Ksqnilinc  have  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Forum  Ksqiiilinnm.  and  of  the  public  markets  ( Ma- 
ccllum  l.ivhe)  which  surrounded  it.  In  Ihe  centre  of  tho 
tqnare  lay  the  pede-tal  of  a  statue,  with  an  inscription  re- 
lating to  the  embelli-h nt*  of  the  forum  executed  by  or-  I 

der  of  Flavins  Kpitynkanus.  prefect  of  tho  city,  in  the 
fifth  century.  Some  of  the  market  "hop*  preserved  traces 
of  their  original  destination:  us  for  example,  in  one  was 
found  a  collection  of  mineral  colors;  in  another,  a  number 
of  small  hollies  for  perfumery  ;  in  a  third,  some  wine- 
measures,  and  amphora'  once  containing  tho  produce  of 
the  vines  of  Chios.  The  centre  of  the  market  was  occu- 
pied by  a  large  fountain,  converted,  during  the  barbarous 
ages,  into  a  lime-kiln,  and  still  half  filled  with  statues  and 
marbles  calcined  by  fire. 

i  /  lionufurif  M'lnnnn  iif*. —  Ti'Sniufihal  ArcJten. — The  nar- 
ratives of  the  sixteenth  century  had  preserved  the  mem- 
ory of  a  triumphal  arch  erected  in  honor  of  Gordian  the 
Pious  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pnetorian  Camp,  and  demol- 
ished by  liramante  in  order  to  use  the  material  in  con-  j 
structing  the  palace  Delia  Cancellaria.  Some  very  im-  | 
portant  remains  of  this  arch  were  discovered  in  1H72  in 
digging  a  drain  in  the  Via  Gaeta.  These  remains  com- 
cspecially,  portions  of  the  entablature,  as  well  as 
Vagmcnta  of  the  inscriptions  relating  to  restorations  made 
by  Diocletian.  1'nlninux. — We  have  already  mentioned  the 
seven  pedestals  of  honorary  columns  found  on  tho  W.  side 
of  the  Roman  Forum.  We  should  add  that  three  of  these 
columns  have  also  been  discovered.  They  measure  2C  feet 
in  length,  and,  judging  from  the  deep  holes  with  which  the 
shafts  are  pierced,  they  must  have  been  covered  with  plates 
of  bronxe  ornamented  with  historical  reliefs.  Obeli*!,-*. — 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  which 
we  know  stood  near  the  church  Delia  Minerva,  had  already 
been  found  the  obelisks  erected  afterward  in  the  open 
squares  of  the  Pantheon,  of  the  Minerva,  and  in  the 
grounds  of  tho  Villa  Mattel.  Recent  excavations  in  tho 
same  place  have  given  us  fragments  of  a  fourth  obelisk, 
entirely  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 

(k)  Military  Eutublitlinn  iii«  ( >  '«»tra). — The  military  gar- 
rison of  Rome  comprised  the  corps  of  the  prietoriani  and 
of  the  urban!;  the  seven  battalions  of  the  riV/i7<-»,  who 
exercised  the  police  of  the  city  ;  also  several  battalions  of 
less  importance,  such  as  the  marine  infantry  (wiiWmife*, 
ror-  iixfiit,'*),  the  imperial  guard  of  honor  (e^w'fe*  aini/n- 
laret),  etc.  Their  barracks  were  sumptuous  edifices,  built, 
or  rather  rebuilt,  by  Scptimius  Scverus,  except  that  of  the 
pru'torians,  which  dates  from  tho  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
which  was  restored  under  the  Gordians.  Of  this  latter  it 
was  already  known  that  three  sides  were  incorporated  into 
the  city-walls  by  Aurelian.  The  fourth— that  is,  the  W. 
side — has  just  been  discovered  in  consequence  of  the  works 
in  the  new  quarter  of  the  Virainal  ( Cimtro  /Vwrorio).  It 
contains  78  small  chambers,  each  capable  of  lodging  six  or 
eight  soldiers.  A  little  beyond  was  found  a  small  apart- 
ment, reserved  perhaps  for  tho  superior  officers,  tho  pave- 
ment of  which  was  in  mosaic  representing  scenes  of  com- 
bat, the  names  of  the  warriors  or  the  gladiators  being 
marked  by  the  side  of  each  figure.  The  site  of  the  Castra 
Equitnm  Singularium — that  is,  of  the  barracks  of  the  im- 
perial horse-gun  rds — has  been  made  known  by  the  discov- 
ery of  a  monument  erected  to  Sylvanus  at  the  expense  of 
certain  soldiers.  Tho  images  of  Sylvanus  generally 
marked  the  entrance  of  every  edifice ;  consequently,  we 
now  know  that  the  access  to  the  cantonments  of  the  sin- 
gulares  corresponded  with  the  Via  Merulana,  near  the 
church  of  Sis.  Peter  and  Marcellinus.  The  seven  battalions 
of  the  visiles,  or  policemen,  were  distributed  through  tho 
city  in  such  a  way  that  each  one  occupied  the  boundary- 
line  between  two  r«//oi/*.  Keoent  discoveries  established 
the  fact  that  the  barrack  of  Ihe  lir.-t  cohort  (or  battalion) 
was  situated  below  the  Palace  Savorelli.  on  the  boundary 
between  the  VII.  (Via  I.ata )  and  IX.  i  Circus  Flaminiusi 

ri''ji<nts.     That  of  tin-  s nd  has  been  found  on  tho  Ksqni- 

line,  very  near  the  Arch  of  (Jallienus;  that  of  the  third  at 
tho  S.  E.  angle  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian:  that  of  the 
fifth  in  the  Villa  Mattel,  by  the  church  of  the  .Xavicclla; 


that  of  the  seventh  i  which  is  the  best  preserved  I  in  the 
I 'ia7.7.a  Monte  de'  Fiori,  in  the  Transtevero.  The  site  of 
the  .-tation-  IV.  and  VI.  is  still  unknown. 

(1)   /'•!/'('•* «   fin'/  Hxtixrit. — In  a  rfuttmf  so  limited  a-  OHIS 
it  would   be   impos-ible   to  dc-erihe  the   topography  of  the 

•  if  the  I'a'-ars  on  tile  Palatine  »«  It  has  been  deter 
mined  by  the  latest  evav  .it  i'.o-.       I. .-I   It    -ullice  to  -ay  thai 

the  imperial  |..il:i.'c  ha-   no  unity  ol'  plan  or  '.I    .I ial 

hut   that  it  is    composed  of  a    suite  of   palaces  the    one  di! 

ferin^  from  the  other,  built  at  different  epochs  and   -rpa 
rated  by  streets  and  squares  always  accessible  to  the  pub- 
lic.    Tho  most  ancient  portion  is  the  House  of  Am:' 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  ciicu-  Maximus.     Then  follow 
the   House  of  Tiberius  at    the'    X.   W.  angle  of  (he   hill,  on 
tlie  Velabrum;  the    House  of  Caligula,  af   Ihe  X.  K.  angle 
upon  the  Forum:  the  House  of  Xero,  at  the  S.  I1],  corner, 

(..ward  the  Cole. -.-cum  ;    (he  Hou.-c  of  Vespasian,  whicl 

oilpies  the  very  centre  of  the  hill;  and  finally,  the'  llon-e 
of  Septimius  Severus.  at  the  S.  W.  angle,  toward  the  I'oita 
Capena,  Although  (be  condition  of  (hoc  remain-  is  in 
feudal  very  ruinous.  ye(  every  room,  so  (o  say,  piv 
sufficient  traee^  to  cnahle  us  to  decide  or  to  divine  vvh;it 
was  it-  decoration  and  its  primiti\  e  desl  iimtion  :  and  the 
whole  plan  of  the  entile  group  has  been  rccoii-t  i  ucted 
with  as  much  precision  as  can  be  obtained  in  a  hon 
Pompeii.  Amon^  the  palace-  and  private  houses  of  which 
tho  }..<Mtion  or  new  details  have  been  discovered  should  he 
mentioned — the  Palace  of  the  l.atcran-.  considerable  por- 
tions of  which  have  been  explored,  especially  in  the  garden 
id'  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  where  fragments  of  an  im- 
perial statue  in  porphyry  and  several  mosaic  paveim-uis 
nave  been  found ;  the  House  of  Germanicus,  on  the  Pala- 
tine, in  perfect  preservation,  Ihe  pictures  which  decorate 
the  walls  being  considered  as  the  best  among  those  thus 
far  found  at  Rome ;  the  House  of  Asinius  Pollio,  discovered 
in  the  Vigna  Gitidi,  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla:  the  House  of  Q.  Fabius  Cilo,  the  site  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  church  and  convent  of  S.  llalbina,  and 
where  have  been  found  two  superb  busts  of  Caius  and  Lu- 
cius, nephews  of  Augustus;  the  house  of  the  Cornelii.  dis 
covered  in  1873  under  the  new  ministry  of  finance.  In  the 
House  of  Avidius  Quietus,  governor  of  Galatia  under  Do- 
mitian,  discovered  Mar.,  IS7C,.  near  S.  Antonio  all' Esquilino, 
bronze  tablets  have  been  found  on  which  arc  engraved  the 
decrees  in  honor  of  Quietus  awarded  by  tho  cities  of  tho 
province  which  he  had  administered.  On  one  of  the  walls 
of  the  vestibule  of  the  House  of  Mcmmius  Vitrasius  Or- 
fitas,  a  consul  of  the  fourth  century,  arc  found  certain 
inscriptions  dedicated  to  their  master  by  the  officers  of  his 
house.  This  building  was  also  discovered  near  tho  rail- 
way-station. Similar  inscriptions  preserved  on  tho  spot 
have  determined  the  position  of  the  palace  of  Neratius 
Cerialis,  prefect  of  the  city  in  the  fourth  century,  on  tho 
piazza  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  ;  of  Numicius  Pica  Caesi- 
anus,  quwstor  under  Trajan,  on  the  Via  Strozzi ;  and 
finally  of  the  senator  Q.  Oetavius  Felix,  near  the  church 
of  S.  Bibiana. 

()»)  Villa*  and  Gardens.— The  gardens  of  Maecenas,  on 
the  Esqniline,  have  been  in  a  great  measure  excavated, 
from  the  church  of  S.  Eusebio  as  far  as  the  Via  Merulana. 
The  most  interesting  monument  as  yet  found  is  a  magnifi- 
cent conservatory  in  the  form  of  a  small  oblong  theatre, 
the  walls  of  which  are  decorated  with  beautiful  landscapes. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  this  conservatory  have  been  found 
six  caryatides  of  Pentelican  marble,  as  well  as  three  herniet 
of  fauns,  which  were  generally  placed  at  the  intersections 
of  garden  avenues;  two  fountains,  one  of  which  is  in  tho 
form  of  a  rhyton,  or  drinking-horn,  marvellously  sculptured 
by  Pontioe  of  Athens ;  three  busts  of  philosophers ;  and 
several  other  fragments  of  sculpture  of  a  beauty  fully 
worthy  of  the  age  of  Augustus  and  of  the  artistic  taste  of 
Maecenas.  Still  more  important  are  the  discoveries  made 
on  the  site  of  the  Horti  Lamiani,  which  adjoined  those  of 
Maecenas,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  rectangle  comprised 
between  Viaj  Labicana,  Merulana,  S.  Croce.  and  S.  Matteo. 
In  the  very  centre  of  these  gardens  the  remains  of  a  palace 
have  been  found,  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  which  were  adorned 
by  porticoes  with  columns  of  giallo  antico.  On  tho  two 
other  sides — that  is,  on  the  N.  and  S.  of  tho  rectangle — 
were  found  bath-rooms  of  extraordinary  splendor.  Tho 
floors  were  paved  with  slabs  of  precious  marble,  such  as 
.  </i  jiitrinir,  tleeec-alabaster  (<t  fiectirflle),  jasper,  agate, 
etc.  Some  of  tho  walls  were  covered  with  slate  ornamented 
with  arabesques  in  gold;  others  were  encrusted  with  ojitta 
sertile  marmoreiim,  or  what  is  now  called  "  Florentine  mo- 
saic." It  was  in  one  of  these  rooms  that  on  Dec.  24,  1874 
— a  day  memorable  in  the  annals  of  art  and  science — there 
was  discovered  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  tho  group  of 
sculptures  which  forms  the  principal  ornament  of  the  Xcvv 
Museum  of  tho  Capitol.  This  group  comprises  a  statue  of 
Venus,  a  Greek  work  anterior  to  the  type  of  that  go 
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created  by  Praxiteles ;  two  statues  of  the  Muses  Terpsi- 
chore and  Polymnia ;  two  figures  of.  tritons,  unique  types 
and  of  remarkable  beauty ;  a  bust  of  Commodus,  repre- 
sented as  the  Roman  Hercules,  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
work  of  the  kind  which  antiquity  has  bequeathed  to  us  ; 
a  statue  of  Faunus  bearing  a  basket  of  grapes  on  his 
shoulders;  a  head  of  Diana,  another  of  the  young  Com- 
modus, and  twenty-four  fragments  of  other  statues.  In 
the  same  room  was  found  an  inscription  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  gardens  nnd  the  reconstruction  of  the 
palace  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus — that  is,  by  the 
same  who  restored  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  RS  is  proved  by 
another  inscription  found  Apr,  2, 1876,  in  the  Villa  Spithb'ver 
on  the  Quirinal. 

Kcccnt  researches  also  show  that  almost  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  Esquiline  was  occupied  by  gardens,  which,  laid 
out  at  first  for  private  use,  had  fallen  by  degrees  into  the 
hands  of  the  emperors,  who  opened  them  to  the  public ;  BO 
that  Home  became  perhaps  as  rich  in  parks  and  delightful 
promenades  as  is  London  or  Paris  to-day.  Among  the 
gardens  recently  discovered  we  should  mention  those  of 
Vettius  Agorius  Praitextatus,  the  site  of  which  is  very  near 
the  Porta  San  Lorenzo.  Nearly  all  the  foundations  of  the 
buildings  belonging  to  these  gardens  are  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  statues.  A  single  one  of  these  walls,  scarcely  100 
feet  in  length,  has  given  us  2500  pieces  of  sculpture,  which, 
united  with  infinite  patience,  have  already  furnished  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol  with  seventeen  statues  and  two 
sculptured  vases.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  single  statue 
of  a  Hercules  carrying  off  the  mares  of  Diomed  has  been 
recomposed  out  of  nearly  250  fragments. 

(«)  Tomlii. — The  burial-place  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Rome  was  not  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  great  con- 
sular highways,  but  outside  every  gate  were  found  vast 
necropolises  called  campi,  which  took  their  name  from  the 
gate  nearest  them.  Thus,  we  know  already  the  <':tni].i 
Yiminalis,  Esquilinus,  Ctelimontanus,  Avcntinensis,  etc.; 
another  is  found  between  the  Via?  Aurelia  and  Campana 
in  the  present  enclosure  of  the  Villa  Painphily  Doria  ;  still 
another  between  the  Via:  Appia  and  Lntinn,  in  which  are 
the  celebrated  cohtmharia  of  Hylas  and  Vitaline,  as  well  as 
the  Jtypogman  of  the  Scipios.  Our  space  would  not  permit 
even  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  tombs  discovered  during 
these  last  years.  We  must  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
the  principal,  and  especially  to  those  laid  open  in  the 
Aventine  necropolis.  These  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups— the  one  contemporary  with  the  first  centuries  of 
Rome,  the  other  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  emperors.  The 
first  occupy  the  whole  of  the  space  included  between  the 
churches  of  S.  Antonio,  S.  Eusebio,  and  S.  Vito ;  the  most 
ancient  of  the  tombs  are  excavated  in  the  rock  according 
to  Etruscan  usage;  the  disposition  of  the  bodies  is  also 
Etruscan,  each  being  placed  on  the  funeral  couch  with  the 
feet  toward  the  entrance  of  the  sepulchre;  the  manufacture 
of  tho  objects  found  in  these  tombs,  such  as  household 
utensils,  vases,  personal  ornaments,  etc.,  is  also  Etruscan. 
All  these  details  carry  us  back  to  the  first  three  centuries 
of  Rome.  The  second  system  of  burial,  which  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  is  that  of  sarcophagi 
and  cinerary  urns  in  volcanic  stone;  several  hundreds  of 
these  have  been  found,  with  a  large  quantity  of  objects,  tho 
manufacture  of  which,  departing  from  the  Etruscan  type, 
begins  to  show  the  progress  of  the  native  art  of  Latium. 
The  third  method  is  that  of  sepulchral  chambers,  either 
isolated  or  united  in  groups,  builtof  square  blocks  of  stone, 
without  cement,  but  already  possessing  inscriptions  and 
pictures.  One  of  these  inscriptions  says  that  the  tomb  be- 
longed to  the  college  of  flute-players  (tibifinc*} ;  another 
is  described  as  the  property  of  the  family  .flSbutia.  Among 
the  frescoes  discovered  in  this  cemetery  two  are  especially 
interesting:  the  first  represents  the  scourging  and  execu- 
tion of  a  criminal  performed  by  six  lictors  under  the  orders 
of  the  prictor;  the  other  relates  to  the  history  of  the  300 
Fabii  and  their  glorious  defeat  in  the  war  against  Voii. 
On  tho  opposite  side  of  the  Esquiline — that  is,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Porta  Maggiore — fourteen  columbaria  of 
the  first  century  of  the  Empire  have  been  discovered.  The 
most  important  contains  150  inscriptions  referring  to  the 
domestics  of  Statilia  Messalina,  the  wife  of  Nero.  From 
the  others  more  than  400  inscriptions  have  been  taken. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  announce  the  discovery  of  a  Rome 
anterior  to  the  Rome  of  history.  Her  existence  has  been 
revealed  to  us  not  by  constructions  public  or  private,  but 
by  objects  in  stone,  such  us  arrow-heads  of  eilex,  axes  of 
bluish  jadeite,  knife-handles  of  deer-horn,  necklaces  of 
burnt  clay,  pottery  made  by  hand,  etc.  All  these  palseo- 
cthnological  objects  belong  to  the  Neolithic  period,  or  the 
age  of  polished  stone.  In  comparing  these  discoveries 
with  those  which  are  being  carried  on  at  the  same  time  on 
the  Alban  Hills,  where  a  pre-historic  town  or  village  has 
just  been  exhumed  from  beneath  three  volcanic  layers  pro- 


duced by  eruptions  from  the  crater  of  Monte  Cavo,  our 
knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  most  celebrated  city  of  the 
world  may  be  completely  established.  But  as  it  is  only  a 
few  months  since  men  of  science  have  occupied  themselves 
with  this  interesting  subject,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
we  shall  be  able  to  propose  theories  likely  to  be  accepted 
with  confidence  by  the  scientific  world.  While  we  write, 
an  important  publication  on  archaeological  discoveries  just 
made  has  issued  from  the  press — Pitture  e  Sepolcri  Kcoperti 
nett'  Etujttitino  dalla  Oompagnia  Fondiaria  Itnliann,  veil' 
anno  1875  (Romae,  1876,  4to,  illustrations).  R.  LAXCIAXI. 

Roman  Architecture.  See  ARCHITECTURE  and 
ROMAS  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Ro'man  Arith'metic  is  a  system  in  which  numbers 
are  represented  by  letters,  which  do  not  vary  in  value  with 
their  position.  The  Hindoo-Arabic  system  uses  1  equally 
for  1,  10,  100,  according  to  its  position;  the  Roman  sys- 
tem (see  NOTATION)  employs  I,  one,  \,five,  X,  ten,  L, .li/ty, 
C,  hundred,  D  (originally  10),  jive  htimii-c'f,  M  (originally 
CI3),  thousand,  to  which  several  expedients  were  added 
for  higher  numbers.  Here  I  and  X,  or  X  and  I,  represent 
eleven;  forty-nine  must  have  the  awkward  extension  of 
XXXXVIIII;  and  should  a  form  like  XLIX  occur  in  an 
operation,  it  must  be  road  as  (L)  fifty,  (I)  one,  and  (XX) 
twenty,  or  seventy-one,  as  in  the  following  example  of 
addition  : 


X 

VIIII    XX 
I  XX 


vrr 
i  in 


x       L      i  x  =  LXXI. 

It  is  evident  that  much  confusion  would  arise  if  IX  could 
be  read  as  nine,  or  IV  as  four. 

Conforming  to  modern  mechanical  arrangements,  we 
proceed  to  show  how  operations  may  be  performed  with 
the  Roman  figures.  We  first  multiply  XXII  by  XVII, 
adding  tho  modern  equivalents  : 


X 


II 
VII 


LXX  LXX  XIIII 

o       c       xx 


CCCLXXIIII 
In  the  next  place  we  divide  2660  by  7 : 
VII)  M       M      DCLX  (CO 

VII)  CCC  CCC  DCLX  (C 
VII)  D   LX  (LXX 

VII)  X  LX  (X 


10+  10+  2  =  22 

10_+  1  ^  17 

70  +  70  +  14  =  154 
100  + 100  +  20  ^  220 
170  +  170+34  =  374 


7)  26GO  (200 
1400 

7)  "law  (100 

Tin 

7)  ~  5liO  (  70 

490 

7)      70  (  10 
70  _ 
380 


CCCLXXX 

Here  we  say,  the  seventh  of  (M)  ten  hundred  is  (C)  one 
hundred,  which  we  set  to  the  right  as  quotient,  and  (CCC) 
three  hundred  remains,  which  we  set  in  a  new  line:  wo 
repeat  this  for  the  second  M,  when  we  bring  the  undivided 
part  of  the  first  line  (DCLX)  into  the  second  as  part  of  a 
second  dividend.  Here  wo  observe  seven  (C's)  hundreds, 
a  seventh  of  which  gives  the  second  quotient.  Bringing 
down  the  remainder  (DLX)  for  a  third  dividend,  we  count 
the  (D)  five  hundred  as  fifty  tens,  tho  seventh  of  which 
gives  the  third  quotient  of  (LXX)  seven  tens  and  a  (X) 
ten  over  to  be  carried  down  (it  stands  under  D),  with  tho 
remainder  of  the  third  dividend,  to  form  the  fourth.  Hero 
we  have  two  tens  and  (L)  five  tens,  the  seventh  part  of 
which  is  (X)  ten  of  the  fourth  quotient. 

In  this  system  cancellation  can  be  more  extensively  used 
than  in  the  ordinary  methods.  It  occurs  in  tho  following 
example  of  the  subtraction  of  263  from  342,  where,  in  the 
first  statement,  CC  and  X  of  both  numbers  are  omitted  in 
the  second  statement  as  cancelled  : 


CCCXXXXII 
C(  I.XIII 

C  XXXII 

L  III 


L  VIIXXII 


300  +40+2 
200+50  +  13 

100  [-:«)•  i-  2 

50+3 

60  +  27  +    2 
=  79 


=  LXXVIIII 

As  these  numeral  characters  have  the  same  value  in  all 
positions,  the  solution  may  be  commenced  at  the  left,  the  in- 
terior or  the  right  of  the  lines  or  aggregates  of  the.  numbers. 
This  system  should  have  a  place  in  educational  treatises  ; 
it  would  give  enlarged  views  of  the  nature  of  numbers  and 
processes ;  it  would  correct  false  ideas  of  notation,  as  when 
a  figure  is  written  and  spoken  of  as  (3)  three  in  the  ordi- 
nary notation,  but  appears  as  III,  XXX,  CCC,  or  MMM 
in  the  other ;  and  it  would  show  that  certain  curiosities  of 
numbers  (see  NINES)  disappear  when  the  process  is  repre- 
sented in  a  different  notation.  The  Roman  adaptations 
of  high  numbers  being  awkward,  they  may  be  replaced  in 
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modern  practice  hv  the  addition  of  small  letter",  as  in  «M 
f..r  1  ii.llOO,  "At  for  100,000,  and  "M  for  1.1100,000. 

S.  S.    llAI.IirMAK. 

Itoman  Catholic  Church,  that  body  of  Christians 

which  MknowledgM   the  authority  of  the   |!0| I    i 

It  stl  les  itself  the  "  Ht.lv,  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Homan 
Church."  It  i*  the  largest  un<l  most  powerful  denomination 
of  Christian-,  liiiinU'rin^  nearly  L'llll, (100,01*0  souls,  or  more 
than  one-half  the  ChrUtTaD  population  of  tin1  globe,  though 
in  general  intelligence,  energy,  and  enterprise  the  Protest- 
nnt  nations  arc  far  in  advance.  The  Roman  Church  is 
sintered  all  over  (lie  worhl,  tmt  ha.-  its  ehief  hold  on  the 
Latin  races  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  America,  and  on 
the  Celtic  portion  of  the  Irish.  It  .stretches  in  unbroken 
sneces-ion  hark  to  the  palmy  days  of  heathen  Home,  it  has 
outlived  all  the  governments  of  Kurope.  and  it  is  likely  to 
live  when  Macaulay's  New  Zealander,  "  in  the  midst  of  a 
\:i-i  >olitude,  shall  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  urch  of  Lon- 
don liridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's."  In  our  age 
Hoi i-m  lias  furnished  the  singular  spectacle  of  corrup- 
tion and  decay  in  its  roots  and  new  life  in  its  topmost 
l.i  an  'lies,  rii'iermined  by  its  own  children  in  Italy  and 
Ppain.it  bus  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  learning, culture,  and 
piety  from  the  Traetarian  school  of  Oxford,  and  is  mar- 
shalling its  i'on-es  for  the  conquest  of  the  Saxon  raee,  which 
must  chiefly  control  the  future  destinies  of  the  Church. 

I.  ///«f"/y/. — The  earliest  record  of  a  Christian  church  in 
Rome  we  have  in  Paul's  Kpistle  to  the  Romans  (A.  i 
Though  not  founded  by  Peter  or  Paul,  who  came  to  Rome 
alter  (lie  year  110,  it  may  possibly  be  traced  to  those 
"  .-I  i  angers  of  A'oi/o,  .lews  and  proselytes."  who  witnc-sed 
the  Pentecostal  miracle  on  the  birthday  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Acts  ii.  10).  The  metropolitan  position  of  the 
city  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  been  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the  two 
leading  apostles,  who  closed  their  labors  there,  together 
with  the  widespread  belief  that  Christ  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  has 
instituted  a  perpetual  primacy  of  the  Church  in  the  person 
of  Peter  and  his  successors  in  office,  supposed  to  DO  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  that  congregation  to  the  highest  influence.  It  inherited 
the  am  bit  inn  and  prestige  of  empire,  and  simply  substituted 
the  cross  for  the  sword  as  the  symbol  of  power.  For  fif- 
teen centuries  the  fortunes  of  Western  Christendom  were 
bound  up  with  the  papacy,  which  even  now,  in  the  decrep- 
itude of  old  nge  and  shorn  of  its  temporal  power,  exorcises 
a  more  unlimited  control  over  the  consciences  of  its  sub- 
jects than  any  government  on  earth.  We  may  distinguish 
three  stages  in  the  development  of  Roman  Catholicism. 

(1)  The  ago  of  ancient   (ii-iecu-L(triu   fnthnliriitrn,  from 
the  second  to  the  eighth  century,  before  the  final  rupture 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions.    This  is  the  common 
inheritance  of  all  churches.     It  is  the  ago  of  the  Fathers, 
of  oecumenical  creeds  and  councils,  and  of  Christian  em- 
perors.    Many  of  the  leading  features  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism, as  distinct  from  Protestantism,  are  already  found  in 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  have  their  roots  in  the 
Judaizing  tendencies  combated  by  St.  Paul.    The  spirit  of 
traditionalism,  sacerdotalism,  prelacy,  ceremonialism,  as- 
ceticism, monasticism,  was  powerfully  at  work  in  the  East 
and  the  West,  in  the  Nieene  and  post-Niceno  ages,  and 
produced  most  of  those  doctrines,  rites,  and  institutions 
which  are  to  this  day  held  in  common  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches.     There  is  scarcely  a  dogma  or  usage  of 
modern  Rome  which  may  not  be  traced  in  embryo  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  from  Ignatius  and  Cyprian  down 
to  John  of  Damascus.     But  alongside  with  these  Roman- 
i/ing  tendencies  we  find  also  in  St.  Augustine  the  evangel- 
ical doctrines  of  sin  and  grace  which  were,  next  to  the  Bible, 
the  chief  propelling  force  of  the  Reformation. 

(2)  The  age  of  McdiitrnI  Latin  Catholicitm,  as  distinct 
and  separated  from  the  (Ireek,  extends  from  Gregory  I.  or 
Charlemagne  to  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  the  missionary  age  of  Catholicism  among  the  Latin 
and   Teutonic  races  in  Europe.     Here  we  have  the  con- 
version of  the  barbarians  in  the  North  and  West  of  Eu- 
rope under  the  fostering  care  of  the   bishops  of  Rome; 
here  the  growth  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  though  in  con- 
stant conflict  with  the  secular  power,  especially  the  Ger- 
man empire:  here  the  scholastic  theology,  but  in  opposition 
to  it  also  the  various  forms  of  mysticism  and  a  more  liberal 
biblical  theology;  here  an  imposing  theocracy,  binding  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  together,  yet  with  strong  elements  of 
opposition  in  its  own  communion  urging  forward  toward  a 
reformation    in   head   and   members.      The   Middle   Ages 
cradled  the  Protestant  Reformation  as  well  as  the  papal 
counter-reformation.     Wicklifle  in    England,  Hus  in  Bo- 
hemia, Wcscl  in  Germany.  Savonarola  in   Italy,  the  Wal- 
denses.  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  Councils  of  Pisa,  Con- 
stance, and  Bale,  and  the  revival  of  letters,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century  which 


emancipated  for  ever  at  least  one-third  of  the  population 
from  tli<-  tyranny  of  Home. 

The  age  of  modern  l!nin<initm,  dating  from  lie    1:.  1 
orination.  or  rather  from  the  Council  of  Trent  (I  jliil).   This 
is  Latin   Catholicism,  not    only  in    distinction    from    linik 
Catholicism,  but  also   in   iippn-ilion   to   evangelical    Prot- 
i-m.      In  some  re-pcrU    it  was   an  ad  lance  upon   the 
Middle  Ages,  and  shows  clearly  the  wholesome  mom 
of  the  Reformation.      No  Alexander  VI.,  who  ivas   a  nion 
-tt •!•  of  n  iekediie-s,  nor  Julius  11.,  who  preferred  the  sword 
to  the  staff,  nor  Leo  X.,  who  had  more  faith  in  cl.i--ieal  art 
than  in  the  "/«6Wa<6  Ckrirto," wn\i  now  be  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Peter.    On  the  other  hand,  the  papacy  gave  formal 
sanction  to  those  scholastic  theories  and  ccde-iast  ical  tradi 
lions   against  which  the  Uelonnei-  j.t  ole-tetl  ;    iLc\|.- 
condemned  their  doctrines,  and  by  claiming  to  be  infallible 
it  made  itself  irrcformable. 

In  modern  Romanism  we  must  again   distinguish  two 

periods,  which  are  divided  by  the  reign  of    1'opc  Pius    IX. 

('O    Tridentinc  ilnmani-m    i-  directed    against  the   prin- 
ciples of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  fixed  1  he  <!• 
of  the  rule  of  faith,  original  sin,  jn-tilicatinn  1,1   faith  and 
works,  the   seven   sacraments,   the    sacrifice  of   the  ma-s, 
purgatory,    iniocalinii    <>t    saints,  the    veneration    of  i 
and  indulgences.      The  "  Old    Catholics."  who  seceded   ami 
wore  excommunicated  after  1870,  took   their  stand  on  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  opposition  to  the  council  of  a  Vatican, 
and  charged  the  latter  with  apostasy  anil  corruption,  iihcn 
in  fact  it  is  only  a  legitimate  logical  development. 

( t> }  Vatican  Homanism  i.s  directed  against  modern  in- 
fidelity, and  against  lilieral  Catholicism  within  the  Homan 
Church  itself.  It  created,  or  rather  brought  to  full  ma 
turity  and  exclusive  authority,  two  new  dogmas,  and  two 
corresponding  heresies,  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
power  of  the  Itoman  pontiff.  These  questions  were  left  un- 
settled by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  continued  to  prevail  in  the  Roman  commu- 
nion. Uallicanism  flourished  in  France  during  the  golden 
age  of  its  literature,  but  gradually  the  ritniinontanc  school, 
which  defends  papal  absolutism,  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
accomplished  a  complete  triumph — first  in  1854,  when  Pius 
IX.  proclaimed  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  bo  a  divinely-revealed  dogma  of  faith,  and  in  the 
Vatican  Council  in  18TO,  which  declared  the  pope  to  be  the 
infallible  bishop  of  bishops.  The  same  pope  in  1  Ml  I 
the  "Syllabus  of  Errors,"  which  must  be  considered  by 
Romanists  us  an  infallible  official  document,  and  which  ar- 
rays the  papacy  in  open  war  against  modern  civilization 
and  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

II.  Catholicitm  and   Uoiitanitm. — These  should   not  be 
confounded,  as  little  as  wo  should  confound  the  people  of 
Israel  at  the  time  of   Christ   with  the  Jewish  hierarchy 
which  crucified  him  and  expelled  his  apostles.     Catholi- 
cism is  the  general  Christianity  which  is  held  in  common 
by  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Protestant  churches. 
Romanism  is  the  papal  system,  which,  it  is  true,  identifies 
itself  with  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  regards  all  other 
Christians  as  schismatics  and  heretics.      But  this  is  the 
fundamental  error  of  Romanism,  against  which  both  the 
Greek  and  the  evangelical  churches  have  always  protested. 
Christianity  existed  before  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  has 
since  lived   independent  of  it.     The  very   name  of  Ro- 
manism implies  sectarian  exclusivcness,   which,  as  far  as 
it   goes,    is    opposed    to    the    spirit   of  true    Catholicity. 
"  Romanism  is  the  weakness  of  Catholicism — Catholicism 
is    the   strength  of  Romanism."     Romanism,  like  Phari- 
secism  of  old,  accumulates  a  mass  of  traditions  over  the 
Catholic  foundations,  and  makes  them  almost  ineffectual. 

III.  Itomanitm   ami    I'mlenlaatum. — Romanism    makes 
all  of   the   Church — Protestantism   makes   all    of   Christ. 
The  one  measures  Christianity  by  Catholicity ;  the  other 
measures   Catholicity    by   Christianity.     The   one   knows 
only  a  visible  Church  ruled  by  the  pope;  the  other  puts 
the    invisible    Church    ruled  by   Christ   above  all   visible 
churches.     Romanism  obstructs  man's  relation  to  God  by- 
interposing  traditions  and   saints;  Protestantism    brings 
man  into  direct  communion  with  God  through  Christ  the 
only  Mediator.     Romanism  appeals  to  the  voice  of  popes 
and  councils;  Protestantism    to  the  word  of  God.      Ro- 
manism overrules  the   Bible    by  the    traditions  of  men, 
and  restraint  it-  circulation;  Protestantism  spreads  it  in 
all  languages  over  the  world.     Romanism  makes  justifica- 
tion dependent  on  faith  and  good  works  ;  Protestantism, 
solely  on  the  grace  of  God  as  apprehended  by  a  living  faith, 
which  manifests  its  power  by  good  works.    Romanism  in  its 
worship  appeals  to  the  senses  and  the  imagination  ;  Protest- 
antism, to  the  intellect  and  the  conscience.     Romanism  is 
a  religion  of  priests;  Protestantism,  the  religion  of  a  self- 
governing  Christian  people.     Romanism  is  a  religion  of 
authority,  and  at  heart  opposed  to  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty ;  Protestantism  is  a  religion  of  freedom  and  the  pio- 
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neer  of  modern   Christian  civilization,   especially  in  all 

conversionem  totius  substan-JLord  Jesus  Christ;  and  that 

Western    land?,    whither   "  the   star   of  empire  takes   its 

tise  panis  in  corpus  et  totius  there  is  made  a  change  of  the 

course."     The  contrast  between  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 

substantial   vini    in    sangui-  whole  essence  of  the  bread  into 

estant  civilization  can  be  best  seen  by  comparing  the  Ro- 

nem  ;     quam     conversionem 

the    body,  and  of  the  whole 

man  Catholic  with  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzerland, 

Catholica  Ecclesia  transsub- 

essence  of  the  wine  into  the 

the  southern  with  the  northern  part  of  Ireland,  Western 

stantionem  appellat. 

blood  ;     which     change     the 

with    Eastern    Canada,   Italy   with    Prussia,    Spain    with 

Catholic    Church  calls  tran- 

England,  Portugal  with  Scotland,  Mexico  with  the  United 

substantiation. 

States.    France  and  Belgium,  which  are  both  Catholic  and 

7.  Fateor  etiam,  sub  altera 

7.  I  also  confess  that  under 

prosperous,  make  an  exception.    (Comp.  J'rotestantism  and 

tantum    specie    totum    atque 

either  kind  alone  Christ  is  re- 

Cath(>lii-inm in  tf/eti^ln'<trin;/  upon  the  Liberty  and  Prosper- 

integrum  Christum,   verum- 

ceived  whole  and  entire,  and 

ity  nf  Nations,  by  Emile  de  Laveleyo,  with  an  introduction 

que  sacramentum  sumi. 

a  true  sacrament. 

by  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  1875.) 

8.  Constanter  teneo,  pur- 

8.  I  firmly  hold  that  there 

IV.  Doctrines.  —  The  doctrines  of  the  Roman   Catholic 

gatorium     esse,     animasque 

is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the 

Church  are  laid  down  in  the  oecumenical  creeds,  the  acts 

ibi  detentas  fidelium  suffra- 

souls    therein    detained    are 

of  nineteen  or  twenty  oecumenical  councils,  the  bulls  of 

giis    juvari.        Similiter    et 

helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the 

the    popes,   and    especially   the   Tridentine    and   Vatican 

sanctos  una  cum  Christo  reg- 

faithful.      Likewise,  that  the 

standards.     The  principal  authorities  are  the  canons  and 

nantes  venerandos  atque  in- 

saints    reigning   with    Christ 

decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (1563),  the  Profession  of 

vocandos    esse,    eosque   ora- 

are  to    be  honored    and    in- 

the Tridentine  Faith,  commonly  called  the  Creed  of  Pius 

tiones  Deo  pro  nobis  ofierre, 

voked,  and  that  they  offer  up 

IV.  (1564),  the  Roman  Catechism  (1566),  the  decree  of  the 

atque   eorum   reliquias    esse 

prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  that 

Immaculate  Conception  (1854),  and  the  Vatican  decrees  on 

venerandas. 

their  relics  are  to  be  had  in 

the  Catholic  faith  and  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  (1870). 

veneration. 

The  best  summary  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Roman 

9.  Firmissime  assero,  im- 

9. I  most  firmly  assert  that 

faith  is  contained  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  which  is 

agines    Christi    ac    Deiparse 

the  images  of  Christ,  and  of 

binding  upon  all  priests  and  public  teachers,  and  which 

semper    Virginis,     nee     non 

the     perpetual     Virgin     the 

must  be  confessed  by  all   converts.      It  consists   of  the 

aliorum  sanctorum  habendas 

Mother  of  God,  and  also  of 

JsTicene  Creed  and  the  following  eleven  articles  : 

et  retincndas  esse,  atque  eis 

other  saints,  ought  to  be  had 

1.  Ego,  ,  firma  fide  cre- 

1. I,  ,with  a  firm  faith 

debitum  honorem  ac  venera- 

and  retained,  and    that   due 

do  et  profiteer  omnia  et  sin- 

believe  and  profess  all  and 

tionem    impertiendam.      In- 

honor  and  veneration  are  to 

gula,    quae     continentur     in 

every  one  of  the  things  con- 

dulgentiarum etiam  potesta- 

be  given  them.     I  also  affirm 

symbolo    fidei,    quo     sancta 

tained    in   that  creed  which 

tem    a    Christo    in    Ecclesia 

that  the  power  of  indulgences 

Romana  Ecclesia  utitur,  vi- 

the    holy     Roman     Church 

relictam    fuisse,     illarumque 

was    left   by    Christ    in    the 

delicet  : 

makes  use  of: 

usurn  Christiano  populo  max- 

Church,  and  that  the  use  of 

Credo     in     unum    Deum, 

I  believe  in  one  God,  the 

ime  salutarem  esse  affirmo. 

them  is   most  wholesome  to 

Patrem    omnipotentem,  etc. 

Father  Almighty,  etc.     [Here 

Christian  people. 

[Symbolmn  Niccnum.] 

follows  the  Nicene  Creed.] 

10.  Sanctam  Catholicam  et 

10.  I  acknowledge  the  holy 

2.  Apostolicas    et   ecclosi- 

2.  I  most  steadfastly   ad- 

Apostolicam   Romanam    Ec- 

Catholic    Apostolic     Roman 

asticas  traditiones,  reliquas- 

mit   and    embrace    apostolic 

clesiam  omnium  ecclesiarum 

Church  for  the  mother  and 

que  cjusdem  Ecclesiio  obser- 

and    ecclesiastic    tradition.-, 

matrem  ct  magistram  agnos- 

mistress  of  all  churches;  and 

vntiones     et     const  itutimics 

and    all    other    observances 

co,  Romanoque  pontifici,  be- 

I  promise  and  swear  true  obe- 

firmissimo   admitto    et    am- 

and  constitutions  of  the  same 

ati    Petri   apostoloruiu   prin- 

dience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 

plector. 

Church. 

cipis      successor!     ac      Jesu 

successor  to  St.  Peter,  Prince 

3.    Item    sacrain   Scriptu- 

3.   I  also    admit  the   holy 

Christi  vicario,  veram  obedi- 

of  the   Apostles,   and    Vicar 

ram  juxta  cum  sensum,  quern 

Scriptures,  according  to  that 

entiam  spondee  ac  juro. 

of  Jesus  Christ. 

tcnuit  et  tenet  sancta  muter 

sense  which  our  holy  mother 

11.  Csetera   item    omnia  a 

11.  I  likewise  undoubting- 

Ecclesia,  cujusest  judicare  de 

Church    has    held    and    does 

sacris  canonibus  et  cecuineni- 

ly  receive  and  profess  all  other 

vero  sensu  et  luterpretatione 

hold,  to  which  it  belongs  to 

cis  conciliis,  ac  praecipue  a 

things  delivered,  defined,  and 

sacrarura   Scripturarum,  ;id 

judge  of  the  true  sense  and 

sacrosancta  Tridentina  syno- 

declared  by  the  Sacred  Can- 

mitto ;     nee     earn     unquam, 

interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 

do traditu,  definita  et  decla- 

ons and  General  Councils,  and 

nisi  juxta  unanimem  conscn- 

tures  ;  neither  will  I  ever  take 

rata      indubitanter      recipio 

particularly     by     the     holy 

siun  patrtim  accipiam  et  in- 

ami  interpret  them  otherwise 

atque      profiteer;      aimulque 

Council  of  Trent;  and  I  con- 

terpretabor. 

than  according  to  the  unani- 

contraria omnia,  atque    hao- 

demn,  reject,  and  anathema- 

mous consent  of  the  Fathers. 

reses    quascumque     ab     Ec- 

tize all  things  contrary  there- 

4. Profiteer    quoque,    sep- 

4.  I  also  profess  that  there 

clesia  damnatas,  reject  as    t-t 

to,  ami  all  heresies  which  the 

tem     esso    vere    et    proprie 

are  truly  and  properly  seven 

anathematizatas   ego  paritcr 

Church    has  condemned,  re- 

saeramenta novae  legis  a  Jesu 

sacraments  of  the  new  law. 

damno,  rejicio  et  anathema- 

jected, and  anathematized. 

Christo  Domino  nostro  insti- 

instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  our 

tize. 

tuta,   atque  ad  salutem   hu- 

Lord,  and  necessary  for  the 

12.    Hanc    veram     Catho- 

12. I  do,   at  this  present, 

mani  geaeris,  licet  non  omnia 

salvation  of  mankind,  though 

licam     fidein,     extra     quam 

freely  profess  and  truly  hold 

singulis,   necessaria  :  scilicet 

not  all  for  every  one,  to  wit: 

nemosalvus  esse  potest,  quam 

this  true  Catholic  faith,  with- 

baptismum, confirmationem, 

baptism,     confirmation,     the 

in  pnesenti   sponte  profiteer 

out    which   no    one    can    be 

eucharistiam,    pomitentiam,  curhanst,    penance,  extreme 

et   veraciter   teneo,    eundem 

saved  ;   and  I  promise   most 

extremam   unctionem,   ordi-  junction,  holy  orders,  and  mat- 

integram  et  inviolatam  usque 

constantly  to  retain  and  con- 

nem  et  matrimonium;    ilia- 

rimony  ;  and  that  they  confer 

ad  cxtremum    vitas  spiritum 

fess  the  same  entire  and  in- 

que gratiam  conferre  ;  et  ex 

i^race  ;     and    that    of    those, 

constantissime,     Deo     adju- 

violate,  with  God's  assistance, 

his  baptismum,  confirmatio- 

baptism,   confirmation,    and 

vante,    retinere   et    confiteri, 

to  the  end  of  my  life.     And 

nem  et  ordinem  sine  sacri- 

ordination    cannot    bo    reit- 

atque a  meis  subditis  vet  illis, 

I  will  take  care,  as  far  as  in 

legio    reiterare    non     posse. 

erated  without  sacrilege.     I      quorum  cura  ad  me  in  munere 

me  lies,  that  it  shall  be  held, 

Receptos   quoque    et    appro- 

also receive  and  admit  the  re- 

meo spectabit,  teneri,  doceri  taught,  and  preached  by  my 

bates     Ecclesia)      Catholicae 

ceived  and  approved  ceremo- 

et prsedicari,  quantum  in  me  subjects,  or  by  those  the  caro 

ritus  in  supradictorum  om- 

nies of  the  Catholic  Church, 

erit,     curaturum.      Ita     ego  of  whom  shall  appertain  to 

nium  sacramentorum  solcm- 

used  in  the  solemn  adminis- 

idem    spondee,  voveo  aci  me  in  my  office.    This  I,  , 

ni  administratione  recipio  et 

tration  of  the  aforesaid  sacra- 

juro.    Sic  me  Deus  adjuvet,!  promise,  vow,  and  swear,  so 

admitto. 

ments. 

et  haeo  sancta  Dei  Evange-  help  me  God,  and  these  holy 

5.  Omnia  et  singula,  quce 

5.  I  embrace  and  receive 

lia.                                               'Gospels  of  God. 

de  peccato   original!    et    de 

all  and  every  one  of  the  things 

To  complete  the  doctrinal  system  two  more  articles  of 

justificatione  in  sacrosancta 

which  have  been  defined  and 

faith  must  be  added,  which  have  been  defined  in  these 

Tridentina  synodo  definita  et 

declared  in  the  holy  Council 

words:  (1)  That  "  the  blessed  Virgin   Mary,  by  a  singu- 

declarata fuerunt,  amplector 

of  Trent  concerning  original 

lar  grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God,  in  view  of  the 

et  recipio. 

sin  and  justification. 

merits    of    Christ    Jesus   the    Saviour   of    mankind,    has 

6.  Profiteor     paritcr,      in 

6.  I  profess,  likewise,  that 

been  preserved  free   from  oil    stain  of  original  sin"  (in 

missa  offerri  Deo  vcrum,  pro- 

in  the  mass  there  is  offered  to 

other  words,  that  Mary  was  absolutely  sinless,  and  hence 

prium  et  propitiatorium  sac- 

God  a  true,  proper,  and  pro- 

in no  need  of  redemption);    and  (2)  that  *'  the  Roman 

rificium  pro  vivis  et  defunctis  ; 

pitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  liv- 

pontiff,  when    ho   speaks    ex    cathedrA  —  that   is,    in   dis- 

atquo in   sanctissimo  eucha- 

ing  and  the  dead;  and  that 

charge  of  the  office  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Christians, 

ristise  sacramento  esso  vcrc, 

in  the   most  holy  sacrament 

by  virtue  of  his  supreme  apostolic  authority,  he  defines  a 

realiter  et  substantialiter  cor- 

of the  cucharist  there  is  truly, 

doctrine  regarding  faith  or  morals  —  is  possessed  of  that 

pus  et  sanguinem,  una  cum 

really,  and  substantially,  the 

infallibility  with  which  the  divine  Redeemer  willed  that 

anima  et  divinitate  Domini 

body  and  blood,  together  with 

his  Church  should    be  endowed,  and  that  therefore  such 

nostri  Jesu  Christi,  fierique 

the  soul  and  divinity,  of  our 

definitions  of  the  Roman  pontiff  are  irreformable  of  thern- 
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selves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the  Cliurc'h."  It  is 
against  the  last  of  these  nevs  iln^in;i-  that  the  Old  Cath- 
olics, led  by  some  of  the  ablest  divines  of  the  Human 
Church  (Dollingcr,  Rcinkens,  Schultc,  etc.  i.  rev., It. 
organized  n  Church  similar  to  the  Janscnist  communion 
in  Holland. 

V.  (ivrfrnmeHt  and  Discipline. — The  Roman  Chun-h  i- 
an  absolute  Mionan-hy,  which  culminate-;  in  the  pope.    The 
people  are  excluded  from  all  participation  e\en  in  tempo- 
ral   mutters  ;    they  must   obey   the  priests,  as  the   priests 
must   obey    their    bi-ho|i.    :in<l    the    bishops    the   pope,   uho 
claims  to  be  the  universal   bilhon,  the   -u<'ee--or  of  1'eter, 
the  vicar   tpf  Christ,  and    the   \i-iblc   rcpre-entati\  e   of  Al- 
mighty (Jod  on  earth.    This  system  is  the  growth  of  ages, 
and  has  only  reached  its  maiinity  in  the  Vatican  Council. 
The  claim  of  the  bishop  of  Koine  to  universal  dominion 
over  the  Christian  Church,  and   even    over   the  temporal 
kingdoms  professing  the  Catholic  faith,  goes  bark  to  the 
days  of  Leo  I.  (440-lfil),  and  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  by  Nicholas  [..Gregory  VII.,  Innocent  1 1 1.,  and  Boni- 
face VIII.    Hut  this  claim  was  always  resisted  by  the  (',  reek 
Church,  which  claimed  equal  rights  for  the  Kastern  patri- 
archs, and  by  the  German  emperors  and  other  princes,  who 
were  jealous  of  their  sovereignty.     The  conflict  between 
the  pope  and  the  emperor,  between  priestcraft  and  state- 
craft, goes  through  the  whole  Middle  Age,  and  has  been 
recently  revived  under  a  new  aspect  by  the  papal  syllabus 

of   ISt'.t   and    Hismarek's   determination    it  to  go  to  Ca- 

nossa."     The  Papal  Syllabus  of  1SC.4   reasserted  the  most 
extravagant  claims  of  the  mediaeval  papacy  and  threatened 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  the  peace  of  modern  sori,  t  \ . 
But  the  stream  of  history  cannot  be  turned  backward. 

V I .  \\'"I-H!I!/>   tnni   t',,-,',ninii'->*. — They  are  embodied   in 
the  Roman  Missal,  the  Roman  Breviary,  and  other  litur- 
gical books  for  public  and  private  devotion.     The  Roman 
Church  accompanies  its  members  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,   receiving  them   into    life    by  baptism,  dismissing 
them  into  the  other  world  by  extreme  unction,  and  con- 
secrating all  their  important  acts  by  the  sacramental  mys- 
teries  and   blessings.     Its  worship  is  the  most  elaborate 
system  of  ritualism,  unless  we  except  the  Greek  and  Rus- 
sian service.     It  is  chiefly  addressed  to  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
It.  drawn  all  the  fine  arts  into  its  service.   (Jothic  cathedrals, 
altars,  crucifixes.  Madonnas,  pictures,  statues,  and  relics  of 
paints,  rich  decorations,  solemn  processions,  operatic  music, 
combine  to  lend  their  great  attract  ions  for  the  common  people 
and  for  cultured  persons  of  prcv  ailing  lesthetic  tastes.  • 
cially  among  the  Latin  races.   But  \vhilc  the  external  splen- 
dor dazzles  the  senses  and  pleases  the  imagination,  the  mind 
and  heart,  which  crave  for  more  substantial  spiritual  food, 
are  often  left  to  starve.    Converts  from  Rome  usually  swing 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  utmost  simplicity.     Catholic 
worship  irt  the  same  all  over  the  world,  even  in  language, 
the  Latin  being  its  sacred  organ,  and  the  vernacular  being 
only  used  for  sermons,  which  are  subordinate.     Its  throne 
is  the  altar,  not  the  pulpit  (which  usually  stands  away  off 
in  a  corner).     It  centres  in  the  mass,  and  this  is  regarded 
as  a  real  though  unbloody  repetition  or  continuation  of 
the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  cross.     At  the  mo- 
ment when  the   officiating   priest  pronounces  the  words, 
"  This  is  my  body,"  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are 
believed  to   be  changed  into  the  very  substance  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour,  and  these  are  offered  to 
God  the  Father  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and  the  dead  in 
purgatory.     This   must  be   either   an  awful  truth  or  on 
awful  error  or  a  pious   illusion.     The  Reformers  saw  in 
the  mass  a  relapse  into  Judaism,  a  refined  form  of  idol- 
atry, and  a  virtual  denial  of  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  who 
"  by  one  offering  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanc- 
tified" (Ileb.  x.  14).     There  are,  however,  eminent  Roman 
divines  who  so  spiritualize  and  refine  the  doctrine  of  the 
mass  as  to  make  it  only  a  dramatic  commemoration  and 
renewed  application  of  the  one  and  ever-living  sacrifice  of 
Chri-t. 

(For  particulars  compare  PAPAL  STATES,  POPE,  Jr-sriTs, 
GALLICANISM,  ULTKAMONTANISM,  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION, 
INFALLIBILITY,  TIIKNT,  VATICAN  Corxi -it.,  etc.) 

Literature. — The  standard  writers  in  explanation  and 
defence  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Romanism  are  Bellar- 
mine,  llossnet.  Mohler,  John  Perrone,  Klee,  Dieringer, 
Friedhof,  Wiseman.  The  chief  historical  works  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  the  Annuls  of  Baronius,  the  Church 
Hixturit'H  of  Rohrbacher,  Mohler,  Alzog,  Hefele  ( '',,„, 
t/enchichtp  down  to  the  Council  of  Constance),  and  Dollinger 
(before  1870).  In  England  and  America  the  Roman  Church 
has  found  its  ablest  advocates  among  converts,  such  as 
Dr.  John  Henry  Newman,  Cardinal  Manning,  Dr.  Orestes 
Brownson,  and  others  who,  wearied  and  tired  of  Protestant 
liberty,  have  sought  rest  in  absolute  submission  to  an  in- 
fallible pope.  PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Romance.     See  NOVEL,  by  Mns.  S.  B.  HKRRICK. 


Roman  Cement.  See  CEMENTS,  by  GEN.  Q.  A.  GILL- 
xo  lit:. 

Romanesque  Architecture.  See  Am  imi.i  n  nr, 
by  Ci.utKM  i;  COOK. 

Roma'ni  I  I'KI.ICK),  b.  at  Genoa  in  17!>«.  Among  his 
instructors  was  Galliuffi,  the  celebrated  improvisatoro  of 
raw,  Komani  took  his  legal  degree,  but  literature 
attracted  him  more  strongly  than  the  law.  and  be  began  his 
career  a«  composer  of  /,/,/-,  ni  for  the  theatre  of  Milan,  a  po- 
sition which  he  ennobled  by  the  verse"  written  for  the  >'.,/i- 
nnitiliulii,  the  A'.. mm.  the  I'imln.  the  Utrnni'-rit.  the  Hmtrii-c 
'/i  Ti-niln  of  Bellini,  and  for  the  Kli*irr  <!'.\ninr:  of  Doni 
zetti.  He  has  also  left  a  volume  of  fine  lyric  poems.  Carlo 
Alberto  appointed  him  editor  of  the  O'nzetta  JJicmuntcie. 
I),  at  Turin  1865. 

Itoina  ma,  or  lloiiina'nia,  a  quasi  independent 
Ktiropean  state,  comprising  the  former  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallaehia.  with  a  part  of  Bessarabia  oeded 
I'.v  Ku.-sia  in  is.,,;.  has  a  total  area  of  4fi.fi::7  s,|.  in.,  and 
lies  between  43°  .'!*'  ami  4S°  :,ir  X.  h,t..  and  I!:'0  .'ill'  and 
30°  5'  E.  Ion.  It  is  bounded  N.  and  \\'.  by  Austro-IIun- 
gary.  K.  by  liussia,  the  lllark  Sea.  ami  Turkey,  and  S.  by 
the  Danube,  which  divides  it  from  Turkey.  It-  territory 
i-  of  a  crescent  shape,  and  its  surface  rises  gradually  from 
the  Danube  mid  the  Prutli  to  its  X.  mid  W.  frontier,  the 
crest  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  the  loftiest  of  whoso 
peaks,  the  Ciaeleul  or  1'ion,  rises  to  the  height  of  sunn  feet 
above  the  Black  Sea.  Romania  is  drained  wholly  by  af- 
fluents of  the  Danube.  The  principal  rivers  are—  the  (ilto, 
which  rises  in  Transylvania,  cuts  through  the  Carpathians, 
and  after  a  course  of  more  than  200  miles  empties  into 
the  Danube  at  Islar:  the  Sereth,  of  about  the  same  length, 
which  joins  the  Danube  below  Galutz:  the  Dumhovitza, 
on  which  lies  the  capital,  Bucharest ;  and  the  Pruth,  which 
empties  into  the  same  river  between  Galatz  and  Rcni. 
Fresh-water  lakes  are  numerous  in  the  interior,  and  the 
Black  Sea  coast  is  skirted  with  salt  and  brackish  lagoons. 
Romania  is  divided  into  33  districts,  comprising  -".Mifi  com- 
munes, which  contain  above  30,000  villages  or  hamlets. 
The  largest  towns  are — Bucharest,  pop.  121,754;  Plo- 
yesti,  26,408  ;  Braila,  2,'>.4G7  ;  (iiurgcvo,  10,554;  Crajova, 
25,521;  Jassi.  yil.2:;ii;  Bolochani,  37,594 ;  Galatz,  36,107; 
Ismail,  20,869;  Bolgrad,  13,937.  The  total  population, 
which  in  1811  was  3,519,000,  is  reported  to  have  risen  to 
little  less  than  5,000,000  in  1874,  including  about  50,000 
foreign  residents.  The  proportion  between  the  sexes  was 
516  males  to  484  females  in  1000.  There  are  274,000 
Israelites,  45,000  Roman  Catholics,  29,000  Protestants, 
8000  Lipov  ans.  SOOO  Armenians,  and  1300  Mohammedans. 
The  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  dominant  or 
national  Church,  which  professes  the  orthodox  Oriental 
faith,  but  claims  to  be  independent  of  all  foreign  spiritual 
control.  The  law  promises  protection  to  the  worship  as  well 
as  to  the  persons  of  dissenting  religionists,  but  even  in  re- 
cent years  the  Jews  have  been  treated  with  great  intolerance 
and  cruelty.  The  national  Church  has  8  dioceses,  2  of  which 
arc  archiepiscopal — the  metropolitan  sees  of  Bucharest  and 
Jassi.  There  are  8  seminaries  for  the  orthodox  clergy,  and 
6858  churches  administered  by  9702  priests.  There  are  2 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  with  the  title  of  apostolic  vicar, 
and  63  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

Along  the  lower  course  of  the  Pnith  and  the  Danube  are 
extensive  alluvial  tracts;  the  soil  of  the  upland  plain  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  Danube  is  of  Quaternary 
formation  ;  the  foot-hills  of  the  Carpathians  are  of  Ter- 
tiary formation,  containing  Pliocene,  Miocene,  and  Nuin- 
mulitic  deposits  ;  the  summits  of  the  mountains  represent 
the  Secondary,  Primary,  and  Metamorphie  or  Azoic  rocks. 
About  one-half  of  the  territory  is  fit  for  cultivation  and 
pasturage,  one-sixth  part  is  occupied  by  forests,  and  about 
one-third  is  waste. 

Romania  abounds  in  animals  of  the  chase,  as  well  as  in 
the  smaller  quadrupeds,  and  its  fauna  appears  to  include 
all  the  mammals  which  occur  in  other  European  regions 
of  similar  climate,  though  we  do  not  find  mention  of  the 
ibex  or  of  the  beaver.  Its  woods  and  its  waters  are  fre- 
quented by  the  same  birds  as  those  of  Central  Europe, 
including  the  cock  of  the  woods,  and  even  the  ibis  and 
pelican  are  enumerated  as  occurring.  The  rivers  and  the 
lakes  abound  in  fish  of  every  European  species,  but  the 
fisheries  do  not  seem  to  be  actively  pursued.  The  climate 
varies  according  to  elevation  and  position.  The  extremes 
noted  in  1866  are  +  101°  F.  and  -  11°.  The  principal  agri- 
cultural products  are  wheat,  maize,  rye,  barley,  oats,  mil- 
let, colza,  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  the  average  crop  of 
wheat  being  estimated  at  25,000,000  bushels,  that  of  maize 
at  33,000,000  bushels.  All  the  garden  vegetables  and  all 
the  fruits  known  to  European  horticulture  grow  in  per- 
fection in  Romania.  The  grapes  and  some  of  the  wines. 
which  are  little  known  abroad,  are  of  excellent  quality. 
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Manufacturing  industry  can  hardly  bo  said  to  exist  in 
Komania,  except  in  the  fabrication  of  coarse  household 
tissues  and  the  simple  handicrafts  of  rustic  life.  All  finer 
wares  are  imported  from  abroad.  Numerous  varieties  of 
marble  are  found  on  the  right  flank  of  the  valley  of  the 
Olto ;  millstones,  gypsum,  and  alabaster  abound ;  fuller's 
earth  and  hydraulic  lime  are  common ;  carbonate  and  sul- 
phate of  soda,  azotate  of  potassa,  and  the  sulphates  of  al- 
umina and  magnesia  occur,  and  native  sulphur  is  found  in 
various  localities.  Gold,  iron,  copper,  rich  lead  ores,  co- 
balt, and  arsenic  exist,  and  there  are  large  salt-works,  as 
well  as  numerous  petroleum-wells,  the  product  of  which  has 
importance.  Grain  and  other  seeds,  black  cattle,  swine, 
sheep,  and  the  products  of  these  animals,  horses,  and  veg- 
etable and  mineral  raw  material,  including  lumber,  are  ex- 
ported. The  imports  consist  almost  entirely  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  and  objects  of  luxury. 
The  monetary  system  of  Romania  is  assimilated  to  that  of 
France,  the  unit  of  computation  being  the  leu  (pi.  lei),  which 
is  equal  to  one  franc.  The  foreign  commerce  is  almost  wholly 
carried  on  by  ships  under  foreign  flags  at  the  ports  of 
Galatz  and  Braila,  both  on  the  Danube,  but  the  construc- 
tion of  railways  from  Tschernawoda  and  lluschtschuck  to 
the  Black  Sea  ports  of  Kustendschi  and  Varna,  combined 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  of  the  lower  Danube, 
has  diverted  much  traffic  from  that  channel.  In  1812  up- 
ward of  3800  foreign  vessels  entered  the  Romanian  ports, 
about  half  being  Greek;  the  English  were  245,  the  Ameri- 
can 5.  The  Danube  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  several 
hundred  tons  burden  from  the  Austro-Hungarian  boundary 
quite  to  the  sea,  and  hence,  though  a  frontier  stream,  it 
facilitates  commerce  between  the  river  provinces ;  but  the 
other  rivers  are  not  available  for  much  internal  transport. 
In  1875  there  were  above  800  miles  of  railways  in  opera- 
tion, and  about  100  in  course  of  construction.  Until  1869 
there  were  no  postal  establishments  in  Romania,  except 
those  conducted  by  the  commercial  agencies  of  Russia  and 
Austria;  but  at  that  date  a  regular  postal  service  was  or- 
ganized, and  has  since  been  administered  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  1874  upward  of  3,000,000  private  and  1,000,000 
official  letters  passed  through  the  274  post-offices  of  the 
state.  There  were  in  1874,  2510  miles  of  telegraphic  lines 
in  operation,  generally  with  two  wires. 

Public  instruction  is  obligatory  for  both  sexes.  There 
are  1975  rural  primary  schools  (1891  for  boys,  84  for  girls), 
with  56,000  pupils  and  1900  teachers,  and  246  city  primary 
schools,  with  26,100  pupils  and  570  teachers.  There  are 
14  gymnasiums  or  colleges,  several  lyceums,  3  central  fe- 
male schools,  and  3  secondary  female  day  schools  at  Bucha- 
rest, Jassi,  and  Braila.  Bucharest  and  Jassi  have  each  a 
university  with  the  usual  faculties,  and  there  are  various 
special  schools.  The  budget  of  1875  fixed  the  army,  in- 
cluding the  gendarmerie  and  other  corps  charged  with 
civil  duties,  at  1613  officers  and  6-'.75S  rank  and  file, 
chiefly  provided  with  improved  small-arms  and  ord- 
nance, and  15,000  cavalry.  The  navy  consists  of  3  armed 
steamers,  6  gunboats,  and  400  seamen.  The  national  flag 
is  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  arranged  as  in  the  flag  of  France. 
Romania  claims  to  be  a  completely  independent  polit- 
ical state,  enjoying,  by  virtue  of  ancient  capitulations  with 
Turkey,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  and  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Paris  of  1858,  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  in- 
cluding that  of  negotiating  treaties  of  commerce  and  mak- 
ing war  and  peace.  Her  publicists  maintain  that  the 
annual  contribution  to  the  Porte — the  sole  indicium  of 
Turkish  suzerainty — is  not  technically  a  tribute,  but  a 
compensation  for  the  obligation  of  Turkey  to  defend  the 
Romanian  soil.  Turkey  contests  this  opinion,  and  in  1872 
the  question  of  sovereignty  was  debated  with  an  acrimony 
whicn  threatened  serious  complications.  The  throne  is 
hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the  ruling  family,  a  branch 
of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern  ;  but  the  chief  of  the  state 
does  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  and  is  called  prinee-rcg- 
nunt.  or,  in  Romanian,  domnit  or  <li»it>titftr.  The  constitu- 
tion is  liberal,  guarantying  to  all  citizens  equality  before  the 
law  and  liberty  of  conscience,  of  the  press,  and  of  public 
meetings.  Legislative  power  is  exercised  by  a  senate  and 
chamber  of  deputies,  both  elective.  The  civil  and  judicial 
K\strmis  based  on  the  Code  Napoleon.  There  is  a  court  of 
errors  or  cassation  ;  4  courts  of  appeal,  each  having  an  infe- 
rior court,  with  a  jury,  for  criminal  cases  ;  and  there  are  48 
courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  besides  commercial  tribunals. 
The  Roman  province  of  Dacia,  as  established  after  its 
conquest  by  Trajan,  embraced  all  Moldavia  W.  of  the 
Pruth  and  the  whole  of  Wallachia.  Its  native  population 
had  been  almost  wholly  destroyed  or  dispersed  by  war,  and 
Eutropius  informs  us  that  Trajan  rcpcopled  the  province 
with  colonists  ex  tutu  orbe  Ilomauo.  The  Romans,  after  a 

lossession  of  about  170  years,  were  expelled  by  the  Goths. 

"he  country  was  subsequently  overrun  by  the  Gepida;,  the 
Slaves,  the  Huns,  and  other  barbarous  tribes  ;  but,  accord- 
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ing  to  native  historians,  the  territory  between  the  Olto  and 
the  Carpathians,  called  Little  Wallachia,  was  never  occu- 
pied by  any  of  these  invaders,  and  it  became  ultimately  a 
centre  from  which  the  Daco-Latin  race  and  their  language 
spread  over  a  great  extent  of  adjacent  country.  After  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Ottomans,  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  became  Turkish  provinces,  but  enjoyed  a  prac- 
tical independence  under  Christian  rulers  until  the  re- 
organization of  the  territory  by  the  allied  powers  in  1856. 

The  Romanian  language,  now  spoken  with  great  uni- 
formity of  dialect  throughout  Romania,  and  by  a  nearly 
equally  numerous  population  in  the  adjacent  provinces, 
belongs  substantially  to  the  Italic  stock,  though  its  vocab- 
ulary embraces  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  foreign 
words,  chiefly  borrowed  from  remotely-allied  tongues,  than 
most  of  the  Romance  dialects,  and  it  has  consequently  an 
unfamiliar  aspect  and  accent  to  the  eye  and  the  car  of  the 
Germanic  and  Latin  races.  The  mixed  character  of  its 
colonial  population  and  other  considerations  render  it 
highly  improbable  that  classical  Latin  ever  became  the 
general  vernacular  of  Dacia.  The  military  and  foreign 
jargons  introduced  by  the  colonists  doubtless  coalesced 
under  the  influence  of  the  official  and  ecclesiastical  tongue 
into  a  common  dialect  much  resembling  that  now  spoken, 
though  numerous  Slavic,  Magyar,  Greek,  and  Turkish 
words  have  been  introduced  into  it  at  later  periods.  There 
is  but  a  very  small  number  of  words  believed  to  be  Dacian, 
and  native  philologists  deny  that  there  are  any  traces  of 
ancient  Gothic,  all  words  of  that  stock  now  occurring  being 
late  importations  from  German  commerce  and  literature. 
This,  if  accurate,  seems  a  singular  fact,  when  we  consider 
that  Mccso-Gothic  was  so  extensively  employed  in  the 
fourth  century  in  Mossia,  and  doubtless  in  Dacia  also,  as  to 
induce  Ulfilas  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into  that  tongue; 
and  that,  as  we  learn  from  Busbequius,  a  Gothic  dialect 
continued  to  be  spoken  in  the  Crimea  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  most  numerous  class  of  foreign  words  are 
Slavic.  The  Cyrillic  alphabet  was  introduced  with  the 
liturgy,  and  continued  in  general  use  until  very  lately. 
The  Roman  character,  encumbered  by  inconvenient  dia- 
critical points  and  accents,  is  now  almost  universally  em- 
ployed. The  orthography  and  pronunciation  have  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  Italian,  and  the  only  very  marked 
grammatical  distinction  between  Romanian  and  other  Ro- 
mance dialects  is  that,  as  in  the  Scandinavian  languages, 
the  definite  article  is  a  suffix  in  all  the  cases  except  the 
ablative.  No  Romanian  writer  can  be  said  to  have  acquired 
a  European  reputation,  though  several  native  authors  are 
in  high  repute  in  Romania.  The  only  literary  produc- 
tions of  much  interest  to  foreigners  are  the  popular  ballads 
and  the  native  chronicles  edited  by  Michael  Cogolniehan, 
of  which  a  second  edition,  in  5  vols.  royal  Svo,  is  now  in 
course  of  publication  at  Bucharest  under  the  title  of  t'/iroiii- 
cele  Jtomuitici  seu  Lttopisetzele Moldaoiei li  VWtrA<W.  Two 
volumes  of  the  Istoria  Criticn  a  liom<iniluni,  by  B.  P.  Has- 
dcn,  a  very  learned  work,  have  been  issued,  in  an  improved 
cd.  in  4to,  at  Bucharest,  and  we  must  notice  the  Dietinnn- 
riulu  Limbei  Romatie,  compiled  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Romanian  Academy,  and  now  advanced  to  letter  S,  as  an 
important  contribution  to  the  lexicography  of  the  languages 
of  the  Latin  stock,  though  the  adoption  of  puristic  princi- 
ples, which  have  led  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  words 
not  of  Latin  or  Greek  etymology,  greatly  detracts  from  its 
usefulness.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Romanic  Languages,  or  Romance  Languages, 
the  common  namcof  those  languages  which  developed  from 
the  ancient  Latin  tongue,  either  by  direct  transition  or  by 
amalgamation  of  other  elements — Germanic,  Celtic,  etc. 
They  comprise  the  Italuin,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  French, 
Provencal,  Romansch,  and  Wallachian. 

Roman  Law.  See  LAW,  CIVIL,  by  PROF.  J.  X.  POM- 
EROV,  LL.D. 

Romano  (GiULio).    See  GIULIO  ROMANO. 

Romanoff.     See  RUSSIA,  by  CLEMENS  PETERSEX. 

Romans',  a  handsome  old  town  of  France,  department 
of  Drome,  on  the  Iserc,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  the 
ninth  century,  has  manufactures  of  silk.  P.  11,814. 

Romansch,  Romaunsch,Romonsch,  or  RhEBto- 
Romansch,  is  the  language  of  about  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons,  and  is  spoken  in 
some  other  Alpine  valleys  comprised,  like  that  canton,  in 
the  ancient  Roman  province  of  Rhastia.  The  local  varie- 
ties of  speech  in  the  Romansch  language  are  numerous ; 
and  Ascoli  groups  under  the  general  name  of  dialetti  Ladini 
both  these  and  the  allied  dialects  used  along  an  irregular 
curve  extending,  though  with  some  interruptions,  from  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Vorder-Rhein  on  the  northern  to  the 
lower  course  of  the  Tagliamento  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Alps.  Popularly,  however,  the  appellation  Ladinn  has 
long  been  restricted  to  the  two  vernaculars  of  the  Upper 
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and  Lower  Engadinc,  or  valley  of  the  Inn,  while  the  local 
dialects  of  tin-  <iii<ons,  spoken   in  the  upper   IIIIMII  of  the 
Uhine  :ui'l  the  neighboring  \alleys,  ure  called  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  //'//.'lo/i.*-'//.     This  latter  tppellfttloD  eml> 
various  subdivision-,  the  most  important  being  known  as 

,S'////v//r.rM   Iind  Xi'/</-'<«<7f>(;i. 

The  differences  between  the  Unmansch  and  the  Knga- 
dinc  or  I.adino  are  rather  in  nrtieiilaiion  tlinii  in  inflexion 
or  in  grammatical  eonstrnetion.  There  are,  ncv  erthele-s, 
in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb*  ami  in  some  other  points 
dialee.tieiil  dilVercnces  of  a  certain  importance.  Thus,  the 
Romansch  has  a  greater  richness  of  inflexion  in  the  sub-  . 
junct  i\  i-  ni'io'l  ;  tl»e  Kngadine,  on  the  uther  hand, has  three 
forms  of  the  future  cxprcs-i\  e  ofdi  -I  in, -I  .-hades  of  mean  ing. 
It  i-  a  curious  fact  that  though  the,  I'role.-tant  and  Koman 

illo  parishes  as  well  as  tile  commune-  u-ing  re.-pe 
Ivtlie  Ceniian  mid  the  Ilnmanseh  languages,  are  so  confus- 
edly intermixed  that  a  general  fusion  in  language  would 
seem  to  be  inevitable,  still  the  Roman^-h  Unman  Catholics 
are  plainly  distinguishable  in  speech  from  their  Protestant 
neighbors,  who  use  a  dialect,  grammatically  speaking,  sub- 
stantially the  same.  The  differences  are  probably  duo  to 
the  influence  of  the  Latin  employed  in  the  church  services 
among  the  Unman  Catholic  population, 

The  vocabulary  of  the  various  dialects  does  not  show  a 
gre:it  range  of  difference  in  etymology,  though  the  or- 
thography is  MI  capricious  and  unsettle  1  as  to  create  an 
impression  of  greater  discrepancy  than  really  exists.  The 
proportion  of  (Jerman  vocables  is  every  where  considerable, 
and  they  occur  in  all  the  parts  of  speech,  oven  the  parti 
cles.  There  is  alsn  a  certain  number  of  words  of  obscure 
origin  ami  formation  apparently  not  belonging  to  cither 
the  Gothic  or  the  Italic  family  of  languages. 

As  a  whole,  the  Komansch  in  all  its  dialects  very  de- 
cidedly belongs,  both  by  its  vocabulary  and  by  its  gram- 
matical structure,  to  the  Italic  stock  ;  and  though  not  dis- 
tinguished from  its  sister  tongues  by  any  very  striking 
peculiarities,  it  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  source  of  illustra- 
tion of  the  etymological  processes  by  which  what  are  called 
the  modern  Romance  languages  have  been  formed.  Its 
most  ancient  written  memorials  arc  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  literature  is  almost  exclusively  ecclesiastical, 
and  consists  chietly  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and 
other  works  of  religious  instruction  and  edification.  The 
first  translation  of  the  Bible  into  any  of  the  Romansch 
dialects  appeared  nt  Scuol  in  1679,  under  the  title  of  Lu 
aar.ra  llibfta  qufti,  ait  timt  In  aancta  Scrittura  .  .  .  vcrtida 
e  etampudii  in  lin>/n'i  Jt»tuunsctta  d'Enyiadina  2taasaT  di 
Jac.  Ant.  Vttlpi  e  ./-('-.  l),»t^  a  I'ulpera,  This  translation 
was  republished  by  Nott  da  Porta  in  1713,  and  there  are 
several  later  editions.  Another  translation  of  the  Bible,  in 
the  Suprasilvan  dialect,  by  Stephen  Gabriel,  appeared  at 
Coiro  in  1710,  entitled  La  sacra  fiibln  r/iiai  ci  tut  in  .S'om- 
clifn  Xcurtirtt.  One  of  the  chief  works  in  Romansch  litera- 
ture is  the  Mttptl/l'oloyilini  Mityniun  oder  il  Cudcxch  Grand 
t/<  {«  Min-itj>-n,  translated  by  Conrad  Iliola  into  the  Lower  Kn- 
gailine  dialect,  of  which  the  first  part  was  issued  at  Strada 
in  1718  in  a  quarto  volume  of  556  pp.  The  second  part 
was  never  published.  The  infusion  of  the  German  ele- 
ment is  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  diction  of  this  vol- 
ume than  in  most  older  Romansch  works,  and  especially 
than  in  the  compositions  of  the  present  century,  during 
which  puristic  principles  have  been  in  vogue.  The  secu- 
lar prose  literature  of  the  Romansch  language  is  not  ex- 
tensive, the  only  works  of  much  interest  being — Nott 
Aporta,  C&rontca  Ithtrtn-n.  r  Hintni-ia  del  oriyinc,  gnerraa, 
iiHciinziit,  etc.  de  la  Rhctiit  (Scuol,  1742),  and  Ant.  Vulpius, 
I/<Ht«n'a  llliti'tint  tranilattufa  <•  m-rittit  in  linifiid  vulgar  La- 
dina,  a  narrative  of  the  religious  wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  Grisons,  written  about  1680,  but  first  pub- 
lished at  Coire  in  186(5.  Travers  wrote  in  the  fifteenth 
century  a  rhymed  chronicle  entitled  La  Chanzun  delta 
Guerra  dalg  Chiaite  d'Miltcli,  and  Gioerin  Wietzcl  is  the 
author  of  a  poetic  account  of  the  war  of  the  Valtelline. 
There  are  in  these  dialects  a  few  essays  in  dramatic  com- 
position, and  many  short  descriptive,  didactic,  and  lyrical 
poems,  among  which  those  of  2.  Pallioppi  are  very  pop- 
ular. The  I'uesias  Uinni-fxtii-nH  /'"/inleras,  etc.  daS.  Caratsch 
(Turin,  1865)  arc  also  much  esteemed.  Several  well-con- 
ducted weekly  journals  in  the  native  tongue  are  published 
in  the  Engadine. 

The  special  interest  of  the  Romansch  lies  in  its  relations 
to  the  ancient  Italic  languages.  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  that  the  Etruscans,  in  their  original  emigration 
across  the  Alps  into  Italy,  left  a  portion  of  their  tribe,  and 
of  course  their  language,  in  Rhretia,  which  took  its  name 
from  that  by  which  the  Etruscans  called  themselves,  lin- 
sena,  and  that  the  modern  Romansch  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant from  the  Etruscan.  Others  hold  that  Rhretia  was  occu- 
pied by  Etruscans  driven  out  from  their  seats  in  Lombardy 
by  the  Gauls,  or  from  Etruria  by  the  Romans;  and  it  is  at 


least  well  established  that  the  Etruscans  embraced  Kluetia, 

i  as  other  countries  in  and  beyond  the  Alps,  in  the 

wide  range  of  their  cominei',  - nthe,  /',/,.,-  ,/.  n 

Etnutiicliea  Tiiuirlilinniti  I  tnu-li  <<•  m  Xnnlrn  (  Krankfurt- 
am.M.,  1S7II,  and  .^teuli,  ['>!></•  '/('•  Urbeicohner  l{hi*fi<n* 
i.Miinehen,  l.sl.'!;. i  others,  again,  believe  that  Uhiotia 
was  Romanized  by  its  conquest  about  fifteen  years  before 
the  time  of  Chri-t,  and  that  its  language  has  been  forme, 1 
by  the  same  process  as  the  other  Romance  dialects  of  the 
ancient  Roman  pn.\  inces.  l»ie/,  and  Fuchs  have  elucidated 
the  grammatical  character  of  the  UomuiiM'h  dialect-,  and 
their  phonology  has  been  most  fully  and  alily  treated  by 
Ascoli,  Uluttulnijiii  (vol.  i.,  Turin,  18711)'  Among  the  many 
native  grammars  we  may  mention  those  of  Carisch  (Coirc, 

l-.tL'    iili'l     L859)j     T'lihler,  (iftllHIHUti'-n  <!>  no  nt'li  'if   if' I   l.iin 
i/iiti/    Uhirtu.Ilnniiiiwh  (first  part.  Cucra.  1  Ml  I  I  ;    I'allioppi, 

(Itln'iriiji.t  t    <!:•!>,,  fit'n   il.'l    lilioni    tt-'i,l<ttni(H:-h   ill'    l.'i^/i'l'liim 

ota  (1857),  and  La  ('oitjut/azinn  del  Verb  (Samedan,  i 
Carisch  published  a  liomauseh  German  dictionary  at  I'oirii 
in  ls|s,  and  a  grammar  in  1K")2.  The  death  of  I'allioppi 
(1870)  prevented  the  completion  of  an  important  general 
llnuiansch  lexicon  on  which  he  had  long  been  engaged. 
To  those  whose  curiosity  is  satisfied  with  such  a  view  of 
the  language  as  can  he  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  texts 
\\ e  recommend,  be-ides  the  translations  of  the  liible, 

ISiihler,  1,'ti'jlii'lin  Till,  ilrniii'i  '/<•  t'ridrrir  Srliillir.  r-rliiit 
e  publicans  en  Itinyiity  Itli,'it>  I!>,iu»n  -•  /:  (Ciiera.  ! 

GKORGK  P.  MAIISII. 

Ro'mans,  E]>istle  of  St.  Paul  to  the,  was  prob- 
ably written  from  Corinth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Pauline  books,  and  affords  so  many  line  examples 
of  the  noble  and  altogether  peculiar  style  and  reasoning 
of  the  great  apostle  that  its  authenticity  has  ne\  er  been 
seriously  called  in  question.  Its  contents  are  largely  due- 
trinal,  but  it  contains  fine  hortatory  passages  and  direction! 
for  practical  conduct.  Its  exegetical  literature  is  extensive. 
The  Epistle  contains  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  theology  of  Paul.  He  wrote  the  epistle  to  the 
church  at  Rome,  which  had  been  already  established,  prob- 
ably by  some  of  his  own  disciples,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
wav  for  a  visit  which  he  was  anxious  to  make  to  them  (xv. 
23).  At  the  time  of  writing  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  Jerusalem  (xv.  25-27).  He  therefore  stood  at  the 
point  described  in  Acts  xx.  3 ;  that  is,  about  the  year  58. 

Romantic  School.     See  AI-I-KSIMX. 

Romayne'  (NICHOLAS),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Hackensack,  X.  .T., 
in  Sept.,  175f>:  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Peter  Wil- 
son, also  at  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and  Leyden  ;  commenced 
practice  at  New  York  about  1782;  gave  private  lectures 
on  anatomy  and  other  medical  topics;  was  the  first  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Medical  Society  1806;  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  (1807),  in  which  he  lectured  on  anat- 
omy and  the  institutes  of  medicine.  D.  in  New  York  July 
21,  1817. 

Rome  [Lat.  Rama;  Gr.  'Pio/»>?].  Heathen  Rome,  Jfi*- 
tory  of. — According  to  legends,  Romulus,  the  son  of  Mars 
and  of  Rhea  Silvia,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba, 
founded  the  city  and  the  kingdom  of  Rome,  which  grew 
rapidly  in  size  and  power  by  the  establishment  of  an  asy- 
lum on  the  Capitoline  Hill  and  by  the  union  with  the 
Sabines  and  other  Etruscan  dwellers  on  the  Ccelian  Hill. 
Kiebuhr  in  his  Roman  Hiitory  proved  the  thoroughly 
mythical  character  of  these  legends,  but  so  far  the  true 
history  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. Several  kings,  probably  of  Etruscan  origin,  seem 
to  have  ruled  the  young  state  some  600  years  before  Christ. 
In  the  days  of  Servius  Tullius  (578-534)  Latium  became  part 
of  the  state,  and  a  new  constitution  was  given  to  the  mon- 
archy. The  people  consisted  of  three  tribes,  representing 
the  Latin,  Sabine,  and  Tyrrhenian  elements,  which  consti- 
tuted the/)a<rici'aii»,  free-born  members  of  the  original  fam- 
ilies or  gentef,  with  their  clients  or  dependants.  The  ple- 
beiant  were  also  free,  but  had  originally  no  political  rights, 
being  generally  of  Latin  origin,  and  only  admitted  into 
the  state  by  favor.  By  a  change  of  laws  under  Servius 
they  became  entitled  to  equal  rights,  but  for  centuries  the 
struggle  between  the  conservative  patricians  and  the  more 
or  less  republican  plebeians  was  the  cause  of  great  trouble 
and  endless  strife.  The  kings,  elected  for  their  lifetime,  had 
by  their  side  a  senate,  while  the  priests,  forming  a  college  of 
pant! frees,  and  the  nuyurt,  employed  in  explaining  the  will 
of  the  gods  as  manifested  in  sacrifices  and  the  flight  of 
birds,  controlled  the  will  of  the  people  largely  through 
their  religious  influence.  Regal  Rome  ruled  the  whole 
Latin  coast,  and  treaties  made  with  powerful  Carthage, 
with  Massilia  in  France,  and  with  the  Greeks  of  Southern 
Italy  bear  witness  to  the  respect  it  enjoyed  abroad,  while 
imposing  structures,  still  extant,  recall  its  greatness  at 
home.  Servius  fell  through  the  misdeeds  of  his  daughter 
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Tullia  and  her  husband,  the  seventh  king,  Tarquin  the 
Proud.  With  him  ended  the  monarchy,  and  Rome  was 
conquered  by  the  Etruscan  Porsenna.  When  the  latter 
was  slain  at  Aricia,  Home  recovered  her  independence, 
though  much  curtailed  in  power  and  territory,  and  became 
a  republic,  ruled  by  two  consuls,  chosen  annually  from  the 
patricians.  Inner  dissensions  long  retarded  the  growth 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  In  494,  how- 
ever, the  plebeians,  constantly  increasing  in  number  and 
power  by  new  acquisitions  of  territory,  obtained  by  threat- 
ened secession  the  right  to  choose  tribunes  and  acdilcs  to 
protect  their  liberties  against  the  tyranny  of  the  patricians. 
Chosen  from  among  themselves,  the  tribunes  were  sacred 
and  inviolable  in  their  person,  and  possessed  the  veto 
power  annulling  any  law  or  decree  of  the  senate.  Thus, 
they  had  tried  and  banished  already  in  491  the  patrician 
Coriolanus  because  he  had  violated  their  rights ;  the  incensed 
general  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  Volscian  army  at  the 
gates  of  Home,  but  by  his  own  generosity  the  city  was 
saved  from  imminent  ruin.  An  agrarian  law,  which  was 
to  secure  to  plebeians  also  a  share  in  the  public  lauds,  be- 
came a  source  of  long-continued  strife  at  home,  while 
almost  incessant  wars  with  neighboring  tribes  prevented  a 
more  rapid  growth  of  the  state.  To  this  period  belong  the 
legends  of  the  elder  Brutus,  of  Lucretia,  Horatius  Codes 
and  Mucius  Scyevola,  of  Cincinnatus  and  the  Fabii.  Cin- 
cinnatus,  however,  was  really  for  a  time  a  stern  ruler  of 
Rome,  and  the  Fabii  were  actually  employed  in  the  wars 
against  Veil.  In  457  the  supremo  power  was  vested  in 
ten  men,  the  decemviri,  but  two  years  later  lost  by  the 
latter  through  the  legendary  insult  suiforod  by  Virginia. 
The  plebeians  seceded  a  second  time,  whereupon  the  old 
constitution  was  restored,  and  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  Roman  law,  were  publicly  acknowledged 
and  exhibited.  An  appeal  to  the  people  was  secured  to 
every  citizen,  plebeians  and  patricians  were  allowed  to 
intermarry,  the  tribes  obtained  legislative  power,  and  mili- 
tary tribunes  as  well  as  censors  were  appointed.  These 
offices,  as  well  as  the  quiestorship,  were  thrown  open  to  the 
plebs,  and  soon  they  were  admitted  to  the  senate  also. 

Hardly,  however,  had  Veii  been  conquered  by  Camillus 
(395)  when  a  more  formidable  enemy,  the  Gauls,  appeared, 
defeated  the  army,  and  burnt  Rome,  the  citadel,  called  the 
Capitol,  alone  escaping  their  fury.  Through  the  hero- 
ism of  Manlius  and  Camillus  the  barbarians  were  driven 
out,  but  the  former  paid  with  his  life  for  an  effort  to  assist 
the  impoverished  and  ill-treated  plebeians,  and  for  ten 
years  Rome  was  once  more  the  scene  of  a  fierce  struggle 
between  the  plcbs  and  the  patricians.  The  latter  suc- 
cumbed, and  by  the  Licinian  Rogations  (376)  debtors  were 
relieved,  the  public  domain  was  partly  thrown  open  to  the 
plebs,  and  one  of  the  two  consuls  left  to  be  chosen  by  them. 
The  return  of  peace  led  to  the  gradual  relief  of  the  latter  ; 
step  by  step  they  obtained  access  to  all  the  higher  offices 
of  state,  and  when  in  300  even  the  colleges  of  priests  and 
augurs  became  accessible  to  them,  there  was  virtually  no 
longer  any  political  difference  existing  between  the  two 
classes.  L.  Sextus  was  the  first  plebeian  consul,  but  a 
prictvr  nrbanna  was  invested  with  tne  judicial  powers  for- 
merly wielded  by  the  consuls,  and  curulo  tediles  were  in- 
vested with  great  prerogatives,  though  members  of  both 
orders  were  eligible  for  the  office.  Thus,  the  patricians 
lost  ground,  and  gradually  gave  way  to  a  new  nobility 
formed  by  high  officials  irrespective  of  their  origin.  The 
end  of  civil  contests  enabled  Rome,  with  the  aid  of  newly- 
formed  legions,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  rivals  and  en- 
emies with  increased  energy,  and  gradually  to  conquer  the 
whole  of  Italy.  With  wise  moderation  and  great  political 
foresight  Rome  treated  the  vanquished  with  kindness,  in- 
corporated them  into  the  state,  and  admitted  them  to  citi- 
zenship. The  Samnitcs,  the  bravest  and  freest  of  Italian 
tribes,  were  not  subdued  till  after  three  long  and  bloody 
wars  (290),  when  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans  also  were  de- 
feated. King  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  called  by  the  Tarentines 
to  assist  them  against  Rome,  at  first  obtained  several  vic- 
tories by  superior  military  skill  and  the  use  of  elephants, 
but  was  finally  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus  near  Benc- 
ventum  (275),  and  compelled  to  leave  Italy.  The  various 
tribes  of  Gauls  had  been  previously  subjugated ;  now 
Tarentum  also  was  conquered  (272),  and  with  this  con- 
quest of  the  most  powerful  of  Greek  communities  in  Italy, 
and  a  victory  over  the  last  of  the  hostile  Umbrians  (206), 
the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul 
to  Sicily  was  accomplished  (264). 

Sicily,  however,  was  still  in  the  power  of  Carthage,  and 
when  a  body  of  mercenaries,  called  Mamortines,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  Messina,  asked  for  help  against 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  the  Romans  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  weaken  the  power  of  Carthage.  Thus 
began  the  First  Punic  war  (264-242),  which  resulted  in 
the  conquest  of  the  larger  part  of  Sicily — leaving  Hiero 


independent  in  his  small  kingdom — and  the  formation  of 
the  first  Roman  fleet.  Misfortunes  like  the  defeat  of  Rcg- 
ulus  in  Africa,  and  his  well-known  tragic  end,  only  led  to 
more  energetic  efforts,  but  also,  after  peace  was  made  and 
Sicily  had  become  the  first  Roman  province,  to  the  unwar- 
ranted occupation  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  Carthage, 
prevented  by  domestic  broils, could  not  defend.  In  23A  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  indicating  that  for  once  Rome 
was  at  peace  with  the  world,  but  soon  afterward  new  wars 
commenced  and  new  victories  were  obtained  against  the 
Ligurians  and  the  Illyrians.  The  Gauls,  who  had  invaded 
Italy,  were  driven  out,  but  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  lost  almost 
as  speedily  as  it  was  won,  when  the  Second  Punic  war 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  Rome.  Carthaginian 
generals — Hamilcar,  the  dreaded  adversary  of  the  Romans 
in  the  First  Punic  war,  and  Hasdrubal — had  conquered 
portions  of  Spain,  and  soon  after,  Hannibal  completed  the 
conquest  to  the  S.  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro,  taking  Sa- 
guntum,  a  Greek  colony  in  alliance  with  Rome.  War  was 
declared  219,  and  Hannibal  marched  through  Spain  and 
Gau»,  aided  by  the  Gauls,  reaching  Italy  with  a  small  but 
enthusiastic  army,  with  which  he  defeated  the  Romans  in 
two  pitched  battles  at  Lake  Thrasymenus,  where  the  consul 
Flaminius  fell,  and  at  Canna?,  where  both  consuls  were  de- 
feated with  immense  slaughter  (216),  Rome  was  in  immi- 
nent danger,  but  her  senate  calmly  and  courageously  ex- 
erted every  means  to  prepare  resistance,  and  the  dictator, 
Fabius  Cunctator,  with  great  skill  husbanded  his  forces 
while  exhausting  those  of  his  adversary.  Southern  Italy 
having  risen  in  favor  of  Hannibal,  the  latter  with  his  army 
went  to  Capua,  but  could  obtain  reinforcements  neither 
from  home  nor  from  Spain,  where  his  brother  Hasdrubal 
was  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans.  The  latter  gradually 
recovered  ground ;  they  retook  Capua ;  then  Syracuse  and 
the  rest  of  Sicily  were  conquered  by  Marcellus  (212) ;  in 
Spain  Scipio  avenged  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  uncle 
by  brilliant  victories;  and  finally  Hannibal  himself  was 
defeated  by  Scipio  on  his  native  soil  at  Zama  (202).  Peace 
was  made  and  the  power  of  Carthage  for  ever  destroyed. 
Massinissa,  king  of  N  lunMia,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  was 
liberally  rewarded. 

These  victories  only  increased  the  desire  of  Rome  to  be- 
come the  mistress  of  the  world,  while  the  rich  booty  ac- 
quired in  these  wars  inspired  the  armies  with  thirst  for 
new  conquests.  The  alliance  of  Philip  of  Macedon  with 
Carthago  gave  a  pretext  to  Rome  for  turning  her  wea- 
pons next  against  the  East.  War  was  declared,  Philip's 
army  routed  at  Cynoscephalas  (197),  and  by  a  nominal 
acknowledgment  of  the  liberties  of  the  Greeks  a  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  Greece.  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  invaded  this 
country,  was  promptly  driven  out,  and  at  Magnesia  in 
Phrygia  defeated  by  the  younger  Scipio  (190).  Thus  the 
Romans  entered  Asia,  granting  the  provinces  which  they 
had  obtained  from  Antiochus  to  their  near  allies,  Eumenes 
of  Pergamus  and  the  Rhodians.  Almost  at  the  same  time 
Cisalpine  Gaul  was  reconquered  and  created  a  province, 
and  nearly  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain  subjected  to  Ro- 
man dominion.  A  second  Macedonian  war,  against  Per- 
seus, Philip's  son,  and  his  ally,  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria, 
ended  with  the  capture  of  the  latter  at  Scodra  and  the 
brilliant  victory  of  L.  .ffimilius  Paulus  at  Pydna  (108). 
Perseus  and  his  sons  were  carried  captive  to  Rome,  and 
with  them  such  immense  booty  that  the  citizens  were  for 
ever  relieved  of  the  burdensome  tribute  paid  heretofore. 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  were  declared  free ;  the  Rhodians 
were  stripped  of  their  possessions  on  the  peninsula;  Anti- 
ochus IV.  of  Syria  was  compelled  to  admit  the  supremacy 
of  Rome;  and  1000  Achseans  were  carried  as  hostages  to 
Italy.  When  the  300  survivors,  after  their  return,  induced 
in  150  the  Achaean  League  to  declare  war  against  Sparta, 
Rome's  ally,  they  were  defeated  by  Q.  Cajcilius  Mctellus  at 
SoftrphlBft,  and  later  by  Mummiusat  Leucopetra,  whereupon 
Corinth  was  destroyed,  and  Greece,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta  and  Athens,  became  a  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Achaia.  The  same  fate  befell  Macedonia  and  Illyria, 
and  Rome  was  now  virtually  mistress  of  the  East  and  the 
\\  i  >t ;  for  in  the  same  year  Rome,  incited  by  Cato,  had  declar- 
ed war  once  more  against  Carthage,  and  the  third  Punio 
war,  under  the  second  Scipio  ( Africanus),  led  to  its  conquest 
and  its  organization  as  a  Roman  province  (146).  This 
great  general  also  took  Xumantia,  a  Spanish  city,  after  a 
noble  defence  of  ten  years  (133),  reducing  Spain  also  to  a 
dependency — a  fate  which  the  Asiatic  kingdom  of  Perga- 
mus shared  (133)  when  Attalus,  its  last  king,  bequeathed 
it  in  his  will  to  Rome. 

In  the  mean  time,  Rome  had  undergone  great  changes 
at  homo.  The  constant  wars,  the  vast  booty  flowing  from 
all  sides  into  the  capital,  the  lawless  habits  of  life  con- 
tracted by  a  victorious  soldiery  in  foreign  parts,  and  the 
vast  admixture  of  foreign  elements  produced  boundless 
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self-indulgence  anil  general  faithlessness  and  corruption.  ! 

Now  vices  were  imported,  mainly  from  <!n tnd  Asia — 

new  creeds  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     The  stern  sim-  ! 
pli.-ity  :tml  strict  morulity  of  former  tinier  disappeared ; 
manly  virtues  and  noble  self-sacrifice  were  supplanted  by 
intrigue-  and  vile  cunning.     In  vuin  did  the  censor  ('at-) 
inveigh  iig:iiii't  tlio  sad  innovations;  in  vain  were  all  tit-  ' 
tempts  to  check  extravagance  and  vice  by  sumptuary  laws 

ami  strict  prohibitions.     The  influence  of  Hi c.  first  fell 

in  the  development  of  a  Komim  literature  after  the  First 
Punic  war,  and  then  in  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  (ireek  manners,  exercised  a  baneful 
influence.  Simultaneously  with  thi"  corruption  of  morals, 
the  politieal  institutions  nf  ancient  Home  also  were  fatally 
undermined.  The  new  aristocracy,  almost  exclusively  in 
possession  of  tho  higher  offices,  and  hence  immensely  rich, 
developed  a  hostile  antagonism  to  both  the  old  aristocracy 
of  the  patricians  and  tin-  people  at  large.  Their  wealth, 
amassed  in  tho  administration  of  provinces  nnd  the  op- 
pression of  allies,  contrasted  all  the  more  painfully  with 
the  poverty  of  the  mass  of  the  people  as  the  rich  grad- 
ually possessed  themselves  of  almost  all  landed  property 
and  cultivated  the  soil  exclusively  by  countless  slaves. 
The  poor  congregated  in  vast  numbers  in  Rome,  where 
food  had  to  be  distributed  in  incredible  quantities — first 
for  a  small  price,  nnd  after  '.ill  n.  r.  gratuitously.  To  rem- 
edy this  crying  evil,  to  relieve  the  poverty  of  the  masses, 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  small  land-owners,  the  tri- 
bune T.  Gracchus  proposed  a  new  agrarian  legislation 
(133).  He  succeeded,  not  without  violating  existing  laws, 
but  the  optimatcs,  tho  ruling  party,  resisted  violently,  and 
both  he  and  his  brother  Cains  paid  with  their  lives  for 
their  noble  though  injudicious  efforts  to  benefit  the  people 
(121).  His  followers  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  hence- 
forth, legal  reform  becoming  impossible,  a  revolution  could 
clearly  be  foreseen.  Tho  utter  corruption  of  Rome  became 
manifest  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha.king  of  Xumidia  (11 1), 
who  succeeded  in  bribing  Roman  consuls.  At  last  C.  Marius 
was  elected  consul — a  triumph  of  the  people  over  the  opti- 
matcs— and  ho  opened  the  ranks  of  the  legions  to  a  lower 
claps  of  men,  thus  making  the  army  a  readier  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  great  political  leaders.  He  not  only  conquered 
Jugurtha,  who  was  starved  in  death,  but,  being  frequently 
rc-clccted,  defeated  also  the  Cimbrians  and  Teutons,  who 
had  destroyed  two  Roman  armies  at  Noricum  (113)  and  in 
Gaul  (1(15).  The  Teutons  were  routed  by  C.  Marius  at 
Aqtue  Scxtin? — the  Cimbrians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  (101). 
A  short  servile  war  in  Sieily  prevented  him  for  a  time  from 
turning  against  the  senate,  but  a  social  war  in  Italy  itself 
between  the  Romans  and  the  various  allies,  in  which  tho 
former  were  victorious,  led  to  the  great  rivalry  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  nnd  the  breaking  out  of  a  bloody  civil 
war.  The  latter  had  as  consul  obtained  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  a  war  against  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  had  risen  in  Asia  against  Rome.  Marius  en- 
dca\ort:d  to  deprive  him  of  this  place,  but  Sulla  returned 
with  his  whole  army,  defeated  Marius,  banished  him  and 
his  adherents,  and  was  appointed  perpetual  dictator.  As 
such  he  reconstructed  tho  government  of  Rome  in  favor  of 
the  aristocracy,  ended  the  war  against  Mithridates  victori- 
ously, and  then  resigned  his  honors.  During  his  absence, 
however,  Marius  had  been  recalled  by  Cinna,  and  Rome 
had  been  taken  nnd  fearfully  devastated,  but  both  Cinna 
and  Marius  died  before  Sulla  returned  to  Italy.  In  83  he 
landed  at  lirimlisi ;  Pompey  brought  him  additional  troops, 
and  after  a  number  of  victorious  battles  Sulla  remained 
solo  master  of  Italy  (82).  Ho  became  dictator,  avenged 
himself  by  merciless  proscriptions  on  his  adversaries,  be- 
stowed on  bis  vast  army  rich  gifts  in  land  and  money, 
nnd  increased  his  party  by  granting  citizenship  to  large 
numbers  of  frcedmcn.  In  79  he  abdicated  and  died  in 
retirement;  with  him  fell  nearly  all  the  changes  he  had 
made  in  the  government  of  Rome.  In  the  mean  time, 
Luoullus  and  Pompey  had  conquered  Armenia,  made  Syria 
a  Roman  province,  subjugated  Jud;ea,  and  subdued  the 
Mediterranean  pirates.  Another  servile  war,  in  which 
Spartacus,  a  Thracinn  gladiator,  proved  at  first  victorious 
against  several  Roman  armies,  ended  with  his  defeat  (73) 
by  M.  Crassus ;  nnd  Spain  also,  where  Sortorius  had  ably 
maintained  tho  banner  of  Marius,  was  finally  pacified. 
Pompey  found  himself  on  his  return  from  Asia  (61)  the 
most  powerful  man  in  Rome,  with  no  rival  but  Julius  Cae- 
sar, and  no  danger  but  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  The 
latter  was  defeated  by  the  matchless  eloquence  of  M.  T. 
Cicero,  who  had  already  rendered  most  eminent  services  to 
the  commonwealth.  The  rivalry  w.'h  Caesar  and  the  en- 
mity of  that  stern  republican,  the  younger  Cato,  he  cun- 
ningly anticipated  by  forming  with  Ctcsar  and  Crassus  the 
triumvirate.  Crassus,  whoso  great  wealth  and  brilliant 
talents  would  have  made  him  most  formidable,  fell  soon 
afterward  in  a  war  against  Parthia.  Caesar  went,  after 


Cicero  had  been  banished  from  Rome,  into  Cisalpine  (iaul. 

complct'-d  tl nquc-t  of  that  province,  and  im  a<l.  I 

many  and  Britain.  Strong  in  the  grcnt  renown  which  ho 
had  thus  acquired,  and  supported  by  enormous  wealth  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  largo,  well-disciplined  army,  he  re- 
turned to  Italy  :  and  when  Pompey,  on  tho  plea  of  sup- 
porting the  senate,  took  hostile  a-urcs.  he  detente.!  ]>i~ 

rival  and  gained  victory  after  victory.  His  crowing  the 
Rubicon,  the  houli'lary  line  of  his  province,  began  the  civil 
war,  in  which  he  defeated  all  \t\<  enemies.  |||.  compile.! 
Pompey 's  adherents  to  leave  Spain,  and  took  .Ma.-silin; 

Koine  was  for I  to  make  him  dictator,  and  the  next  year 

saw  him  land  in  lllyria.  At  Pharsaln*  |4"ii  he  defeated 
Pompey,  who  was  soon  after  kilted  in  Kgypt.  After  the 
Alexandrian  war  and  the  victory  over  Pharnaces  of  Pontn- 
he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  re-elected  dictator  and 
invested  with  almost  unlimited  power.  Kqually  root* 
in  the  African  war.  which  ended  with  the  battle  of  Thapsu« 
:md  in  the  final  annihilation  of  Pompey's  pnri\  l>\- 
the  battle  of  Munda,  be  was  now  made  imperator  i  lo  i,  nnd 
the  senate  ordered  divine  honors  to  bo  paid  to  him.  Tin 
desire  to  add  to  royal  power  the  name  of  king  led  to  a  eon 
spiracy  which  resulted  in  his  assassination  through  M.  l!ru- 
I  ''.  This  murder  did  not  save  the  republic,  tint  cini-e  I 
a  fearful  civil  war  between  the  republican  party,  led  hy  i'as- 
sius  nnd  Brutus,  and  I'a-sar's  nephew,  Uclavianus,  who, 
united  with  Lcpidus  and  \ntony.  triumphed  at  last.  The 
battle  of  Philippi  made  an  end  to  the  republic,  and  Ir 
forth  Rome  became  a  monarchy.  Leptdus  was  soon  set 
a«ide.  but  Antony,  by  preferring  Cleopatra,  tho  queen  of 
KLM 'pt.  to  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Octavianus,  offended  tho 
latter,  nnd  open  war  broke  out  between  the  two  triumvirs. 
Antony  had  gone  to  Greece.  Agrippa  pursued  him  and 
defeated  him  in  tho  great  naval  battle  of  Aetium 
whereupon  Antony  and  Cleopatra  tied  to  Kgypt,  and  killed 
themselves  when  pursued  by  Octavianus.  After  having 
settled  matters  in  the  East,  the  latter  returned  to  Rome, 
which  Maecenas  had  ruled  during  his  absence,  and  under 
tho  title  of  Augustus  became  master  of  the  Roman  empire 
(30).  During  his  reign  his  stepsons,  Drusus  and  Tiberius, 
conquered  parts  of  Germany,  but  his  general,  Varus,  was 
ingloriously  defeated  and  perished  there. 

For  a  time  the  emperors  maintained  tho  legal  fiction  of 
a  lifelong  magistracy,  causing  all  military  and  civil  offices 
to  be  conferred  upon  them  in  the  prescribed  legal  way.  In 
the  days  of  Diocletian  and  Constantino,  however,  this  ap- 
parent respect  for  the  ancient  liberties  of  Rome  also  p 
away,  and  the  emperors  became  absolute  monarchs.  Au- 
gustus was  succeeded  by  Tiberius  (14—37),  who  at  once  de- 
prived the  people  of  certain  rights,  established  his  body- 
guard, the  pnctorians,  in  tho  city  of  Rome,  and  at  a  later 
period  of  his  life  abandoned  tho  government  to  his  favorite 
Sejanus,  and  retired  to  Capri.  After  him  followed  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero,  all  three  at  least  distantly  related  to 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  Tyranny  and  fearful  moral 
corruption  increased  steadily,  till  insanity  was  admitted  as 
a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  bloodthirsty  Caesar.  Under  Nero 
the  first  persecution  of  Christians  took  place.  The  em- 
perors Gnlba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession;  then  came  Vespasianus,  proclaimed 
Caesar  by  his  victorious  legions,  and  tho  founder  of  the 
Flavian  family.  His  son  Titus  conquered  Jerusalem,  and 
then  ruled  with  wisdom  and  moderation  (79-81).  His 
brother,  Doraitinnus,  was  the  only  cruel  emperor  among 
those  who  for  nearly  a  century  gave  peace  and  prosperity 
to  Rome.  Under  him  Britain  was  finally  conquered  by 
Agrioola.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  humane  Nerva,  and 
he  by  Trajan  (98-117),  who  conquered  Armenia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, nnd  Assyria,  and  found  in  the  younger  Pliny  a 
worthy  chronicler.  Hadrian  abandoned  tho  most  distant 
provinces  on  tho  Persian  (julf  again,  and  took  wise  mea- 
sures for  the  administration  of  justice  and  tho  restoration 
of  prosperity  throughout  tho  vast  empire,  through  which 
he  travelled  assiduously.  The  two  Antonincs  followed  in 
his  footsteps — the  latter  better  known  as  Marcus  Aurelius 
(161-180) — but  with  him  end  the  better  times  of  the  em- 
pire. Under  his  cruel  and  dissolute  successor,  Commodus. 
began  the  period  designated  by  Gibbon  in  his  great  work 
as  the  period  of  decline.  Commodus  was  assassinated  by 
conspirators,  and  his  stern  successor,  Pertinax,  by  the 
praetorians,  who  sold  the  empire  to  Julian  ;  he  was  in  his 
turn  murdered  upon  tho  arrival  of  Septimius  Severus. 
Under  this  emperor,  who  ruled  Rome  with  power  and  great 
success,  Roman  law  reached  its  perfection  by  the  aid  of 
Ulpian,  Paulus,  Papinian,  and  Modestinus.  Ho  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons,  Caraoalla  and  Geta,  whose  vicious  and 
cruel  rule  was  surpassed  by  that  of  Heliogabalus.  Alex- 
ander Severus  restored  for  a  short  time  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  tho  empire;  Aurelian  destroyed  Palmyra  and 
captured  Zenobia  (273) ;  but  under  their  successors  Rome 
became  the  scene  of  ruinous  confusion.  Rival  emperors 
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contended  for  the  supreme  power,  provinces  rose  in  rebel-  | 
lion,  and  at  the  frontiers  appeared  new  races  of  barbarians,  j 
The  Goths  devastated  Asia  Minor  and  the  coasts  of  Greece  ; 
Alemanni  penetrated  through  Helvetia  into  Italy,  and 
reached  Milan  ;  Franks  overran  Gaul,  and  even  entered 
into  Spain.  In  vain  were  the  victories  of  Claudius  over 
the  Goths  (270),  in  vain  the  success  of  Aurelian  against 
the  Marcomanni  and  Alemanni  (275).  Already  in  286  the 
empire  had  been  divided  in  two,  and  soon  after  in  four 
parts ;  then  Constantius  took  the  West,  and  Galerius  the 
East,  as  separate  empires.  Constantino  the  Great,  the  son 
of  the  former,  and  the  first  Christian  emperor,  formally 
transferred  the  seat  of  government  to  Byzantium,  now 
called  Constantinople,  and  completely  changed  the  consti- 
tution of  the  empire  (330).  From  that  time  Home  ceased 
to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world,  and  sank  till  it  finally  be- 
came the  capital  of  a  mere  province.  The  emperors  became 
despots,  exacting  not  only  obedience,  but  adoration,  their 
court-officers  were  at  the  same  time  state  officers,  civil  and 
military  powers  were  carefully  kept  separate,  and  the  beau- 
tiful municipal  system  of  ancient  Home  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. After  the  death  of  Constantino  the  empire  was 
divided  among  his  three  eons,  of  whom,  however,  one, 
Constantius,  soon  became  sole  ruler  (353).  His  successor, 
Julian,  drove  out  the  barbarians  who  had  invaded  Belgium 
and  Alsace,  restored  paganism  (hence  his  title,  "Julian 
the  Apostate  "),  and  fell  fighting  against  Persia.  The  army 
chose  Jovian,  who  restored  Christianity,  but  died  soon,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Valentinian,  who  gave  the  East  to  his 
brother  Valens.  The  latter  fell  in  an  attempt  to  resist  the 
Visigoths,  who  fled  before  the  Huns  and  sought  refuge  on 
Roman  soil  (378).  His  whole  army  was  destroyed,  and  tho 
Goths  ravaged  the  country  up  to  the  walls  of  Constanti- 
nople. Gratian  was  summoned  from  distant  Treves  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  imperilled  empire,  and  ho  chose 
Theodosius,  a  renowned  general,  as  his  colleague,  causing 
him  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  of  the  East  (379).  The 
latter  succeeded  in  restoring  peace,  defeated  several  rivals 
and  usurpers,  and  as  Theodosius  the  Great  was  acknow- 
ledged solo  master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  (394). 
After  his  death,  however,  the  empire  was  once  more  di- 
vided between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  tho 
former  ruling  over  the  Byzantine  empire,  which  henceforth 
remained  separate  from  Rome,  and  continued  as  such  till 
it  fell  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  Honorius  assumed  the  rule  over  the  Western 
empire,  which  comprised,  besides  Italy,  Illyria  and  Africa, 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  but  he  resided  first  in  Milan  and 
then  in  Ravenna.  The  government  was  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  Stilicho,  who  defeated  Alaric  the  Visigoth  in 
Greece  and  in  Italy  (403),  and  Radagasius  with  his  Ger- 
man hosts  at  Florence  (406),  but  was  murdered  soon  after 
(408).  Now  the  barbarians  began  to  press  closer  and  closer 
upon  the  crumbling  empire.  Alaric  laid  Italy  waste  and 
took  Rome  (410).  Vandals  and  Suevi,  who  had  passed  with 
the  Alani  through  Gaul,  conquered  .Spain  (409).  Franks, 
Alemunni,  and  Burgundians  took  possession  of  Gaul,  while 
in  the  S.  the  Visigoths  established  a  kingdom  which  ex- 
tended into  Spain.  Britain  was  abandoned  in  421  ;  Africa 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Vandals  (42'JJ ;  and  although  tho 
Romans  under  Ae'tius  defeated  the  Huns  on  the  Cata- 
launian  plains,  Attila  could  not  be  kept  from  invading 
Italy  (452).  The  widow  of  the  emperor  Valcntinian,  Eu- 
doxia,  to  avenge  personal  injuries,  called  in  the  Vandals 
under  Genscric,  who  plundered  Rome.  The  unfortunate 
emperors  were  either  mere  puppets  in  the  hands  of  am- 
bitious generals,  or  paid  promptly  with  their  lives  for  their 
efforts  to  be  independent,  till  Romulus  Augustulus  (as  he 
was  contemptuously  called)  abdicated  in  476  at  Ravenna. 
Odoacer,  a  barbarian,  was  proclaimed  ruler  of  Italy  as  a 
simple  patrician,  and  thus  ended  the  Western  Roman  em- 
pire in  name  as  well  as  in  power. 

Literature. — There  is  no  lack  of  works  to  be  consulted  on 
the  history  of  Rome,  although  a  really  scientific  treatment 
of  the  subject  was  unknown  till  tho  last  century.  Up  to 
that  time  fable,  myth,  and  legend  were  so  closely  inter- 
woven in  all  accounts  of  the  great  empire  as  to  make  them 
worthless  to  the  historian.  The  first  valuable  work  on  the 
subject  is  the  Ilislon/  of  the  Emperors  by  Sebastien  le  Nain 
Tillemont  (Paris,  1701),  a  book  of  immense  research  and 
full  of  most  valuable  authentic  information.  Written  at 
Port  Royal,  it  bears  a  strong  religious  impress,  but  the 
author's  uncompromising  faith  never  interferes  with  his 
clear  judgment  and  conscientious  statements.  Gibbon's 
great  work  on  the  Decline  and  Full  of  the  Hainan  Empire, 
iini.shfd  in  1787,  is  written  from  the  opposite  point  of 
view,  but  invaluable  by  the  thorough  study  of  all  available 
sources  of  information  and  its  matchless  eloquence  of  style. 
The  attention  paid  by  him  not  only  to  documents  and  an- 
nals, but  also  to  inscriptions  and  coins,  led  to  a  valuable 
work  by  Eckhel  on  the  Doctrine  of  Ancient  Coins  (in  Latin), 


which  appeared  in  1792,  and  was  of  invaluable  assistance 
to  Niebuhr.  This  great  German  writer  opened  in  his  Roman 
History  (1842)  and  his  Lectures  on  Roman  ffietory  (1846) 
entirely  new  views  on  the  political  record  of  the  republic, 
on  the  value  of  authorities,  and  the  critical  distinction  be- 
tween legend  or  myth  and  real  facts.  Drumann  also,  like 
Niebuhr,  dwelt  mainly  on  the  history  of  republican  Rome 
in  his  History  of  Home  (1844),  and  wrote  exclusively  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  ardent  monarchist.  English  authors, 
since  Gibbon,  have  preferred  the  history  of  Greece,  and 
hence  the  principal  recent  authorities  are  H.  F.  Clinton's 
Fasti  Homani (Oxford,  1850)  and  Charles  Merivale's  admir- 
able work,  The  History  of  the  Humans  under  the  Empire 
(1862).  Of  the  7  large  vols.  the  first  two  end  with  the  fall  of 
Csesar,  the  two  next  treatof  the  Augustan  age,  and  the  last 
three  of  the  period  from  Tiberius  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius.  The  work  lacks  originality,  but  is  always  instruc- 
tive, very  attractive  in  form,  and  popular  in  its  general 
treatment  of  the  subject.  By  far  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  Roman  history  have  of  late  been  made  by 
Theodor  Mommscn,  a,  German  historian,  whose  Oscan, 
Miulics  and  Dialects  of  Southern  Italy  opened  entirely  new 
views  on  the  philology  and  archteology  of  ancient  Rome, 
while  his  researches  in  Roman  law  met  with  similar  suc- 
cess. His  History  of  Rome  abounds  in  new  and  valuable 
information  and  in  striking  views  of  great  interest.  Of 
other  German  works,  C.  Hoeck's  Roman  History  (1850)  is 
unfortunately  incomplete,  but  invaluable  for  its  clear  and 
complete  exposition  of  the  inner  administration  of  the  em- 
pire under  Augustus.  In  France,  where  the  history  of  Rome 
has  always  been  treated  with  special  preference,  Count 
Champigny  has  presented  us  in  three  independent  works 
(Lcs  Cesars,  1843:  Home  et  In  Jitdee,  1850;  Leu  Autonnis, 
1853)  with  a  continuous  history  of  the  empire  from  the  fall 
of  tho  republic  to  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  An  ultra 
Roman  Catholic,  the  author  is  led  to  see  all  the  light  on  the 
side  of  Christianity,  all  the  shadows  on  the  side  of  paganism, 
and  thus  the  work,  in  spite  of  its  attractive  style  and  pro- 
found erudition,  loses  much  of  its  value  as  an  historical 
work.  Very  different  is  M.  Beulc's  famous  work,  Avgtute  et 
sat'amille,  1868  (4th  ed.),  in  which  the  former  minister  cm- 
ploys  the  history  of  Rome  with  great  skill  and  infinite  tact  as 
a  mirror  reflecting  the  image  of  modern  imperialism.  The 
historical  portraits,  the  detailed  descriptions,  and  the  astute 
guesses  at  character  with  wEich  the  book  abounds  make 
it  of  great  interest  and  no  small  value  to  the  philosophic 
student  of  history.  Recent  researches  have  here,  as  else- 
where, been  mainly  directed  to  special  subjects,  such  as 
inscriptions,  coins,  and  monuments.  For  the  first,  the 
Corpus  Inscriptnuntiii  Latiitar/tin,  published  since  1863  by 
the  Academy  of  Berlin,  is  invaluable.  Ancient  monuments 
have  been  most  successfully  studied  by  Rossi,  especially  as 
far  as  tho  oldest  Christian  records  are  concerned,  while  the 
Germans  Mommsen  and  Henzen,  and  Rcnier  and  Wad- 
dington  in  France,  have  co-operated  with  the  Italians  Bor- 
ghesi  and  Rossi  in  happy  unanimity  and  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess. (See  ROMAN  AHUU.EOLOGY.)  SCIIELE  DE  VERB. 

Rome  (CHRISTIAN).  Upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire  there  arose  gradually  a  new  empire,  which 
soon  became  all  the  more  powerful  as  it  claimed  control 
over  the  souls  of  men  as  well  as  over  their  bodies,  and  ex- 
tended its  dominion  beyond  this  life  into  eternity.  Rome 
bc-came,  after  a  short  interregnum,  once  more  the  seat  of 
the  central  power  in  Europe,  and  thus  earned  its  historic 
name  of  the  "  Eternal  City."  It  owed  this  supremacy  to 
the  gradual  development  of  Christianity.  At  first  the 
new  Church  consisted  simply  of  priests  and  laymen. 
Among  tho  former,  however,  external  circumstances  soon 
produced  a  certain  hierarchy.  The  heads  of  large  and 
wealthy  congregations  naturally  enjoyed  advantages  which 
raised  them  above  the  great  mass  of  clergymen.  Out  of 
this  number  a  few,  again,  rose  to  special  eminence  because 
they  controlled  the  churches  of  great  provincial  centres, 
such  as  Ephesus,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome.  They 
claimed,  and  gradually  obtained,  superior  powers,  presided 
at  great  councils,  and  enforced  obedience  to  their  decrees. 
The  bishop  of  Rome  not  only  inherited  the  prestige  of  the 
former  capital  of  the  world,  but  skilfully  enhanced  it  by 
claiming  supreme  spiritual  authority  as  successor  to  St. 
Peter,  the  presumed  first  bishop  of  Rome.  As  the  Founder 
of  the  new  faith  had  declared,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church,"  and  "Whatsoever  thou 
shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatso- 
ever thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven," 
the  same  special  prerogatives  were  claimed  for  his  succes- 
sors, and  the  bishop  of  Rome  assumed,  as  vicegerent  of 
Christ  on  earth,  supreme  power  in  this  world  over  all 
Christendom,  and  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  for  the 
world  to  come.  The  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
and  Constantinople,  who  had  long  been  his  equals  in  rank 
and  authority,  were  gradually  led  to  acknowledge  him  as 
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their  superior,  till  in  1054  a  great  schism  divided  Chris-  | 
tcndoin  into  a  Kotmin  Catholic  and  :i  Greek  I'hnreh  iiide 

Incident  of  the  jiujie  uf    Koine.     The  full  supremacy  of 
tome  as  tho  capital  of  the  new  Church-empire  may  be  re- 
ferred to  tho  time  of  1'npu  Grrirory  I.  I . V.HI   I'.DI),  through 
whose  great  energy  and  matchless  politi .-al   ni<dom   the 
uuthority  of  thu  Church  was  everywhere  established  upon 

1  and  permanent  foundation. 

Rome  itself — and  with  Homo  tho  whole  of  Italy — had  in 
tho  mean  time  been  the  easy  prey  of  the  new  races  which 
at  that  time  broke  forth  from  their  unknown  home  in  the 
Kast,  overran  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  gradually  obtained 
tho  supreme  power  in  Europe.  Under  larious  nam 
Goths  and  Germans,  as  Longobards,  Franks,  and  Avarcs, 
thev  conquered  one  province  after  another.  Large  por-  ; 
lions  of  Italy  were  laid  waste,  cities  were  sacked  and 
razed  to  tho  ground,  and  whole  }}»|mlations  butchered  or 
carried  into  captivity.  The  surviving  inhabitants  remained 
in  possession  of  the  land,  which  they  were  forced  to  culti- 
vate for  tho  benefit  of  tho  conquerors.  The  ancient  laws 
of  Home  ceased  to  bo  enforced,  the  municipalities  became 
extinct,  tho  country  was  divided  into  duchies  and  gov- 
erned by  foreign  masters.  Although  the  Longobards  at 
no  time  were  masters  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  their  influence 
was  powerful  enough  to  give  a  new  German  character  to 
the  whole  peninsula.  Repeated  efforts,  made  by  the  Roman 
emperors  at  Constantinople,  to  recover  possession  of  Italy 
led  to  bloody  wars,  hut  remained  unsuccessful.  \  ., 
danger  threatened  Home  when  the  Church  was  violently 
agitated  by  a  great  schism  between  the  followers  of  Arius, 
who  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  condemned  Arianism.  Thanks  to  the  skilful 
management  of  Gregory  tho  Great  and  his  influence  over 
Theodelinda.  Ihe  queen  of  tho  Longobards,  the  latter  were 
won  over  to  his  side,  Home  was  saved  from  destruction, 
ami  Roman  <  'atholieism  became  supreme  in  Italy.  This 
great  triumph  not  only  relieved  the  Church  in  Rome,  but 
enabled  it  to  increase  its  strength  at  home  and  to  extend 
its  power  abroad,  untrammelled  by  the  irksome  authority 
of  Greek  emperors  or  tho  barbarous  interference  of  German 
invaders.  About  the  same  time  that  the  laws  of  the  Longo- 
bards. were  collected  (6-U)  tho  decrees  of  councils  and  the 
canons  of  the  Church  also  wore  codified. 

Tho  influence  of  Home  grew  with  the  power  of  the 
popes.  The  Germans  were  converted  by  St.  Boniface,  and 
even  tho  Eastern  nations  of  the  Slavonic  race  began  to  ac- 
knowledge tho  authority  of  the  Church,  but  the  appeal  nf 
tho  Prankish  king,  Popin,  first  established  the  claim  of  the 
popes  to  judge  in  secular  matters  as  well  as  in  matters  of 
faith.  Pepin  rewarded  the  pope's  assistance  by  a  grant 
of  land  in  Italy,  and  thus  the  foundation  of  the  secular 
power  of  the  popes  was  firmly  laid.  Pepin's  successor, 
Charlemagne,  relieved  tho  pope  of  great  danger,  defeated 
his  enemies  the  Longobards,  and  after  several  bloody  cam- 
paigns entered  Home,  where  ho  accepted  at  the  hands  of 
Pope  Leo  III.  the  dignity  of  emperor  of  Rome  and  pro- 
tector of  Christendom  (800).  It  was  little  more  than  a 
restoration  in  name  of  the  old  Homan  empire;  Charle- 
magne acquired  no  now  provinces  and  no  now  powers,  but 
the  deep-rooted  reverence  felt  all  over  the  world  for  an- 
cient Rome  was  silently  transferred  to  the  new  Ccesar. 
Tims,  tho  emperors  gained  much  by  this  consecration  of 
their  power,  while  Home  resumed  once  more  its  sway  over 
the  world  as  tho  fountain-head  from  which  all  authority 
flowed. 

Italy  was,  however,  not  long  to  enjoy  this  newly-won 
greatness  in  peace.  New  enemies  arose  on  all  sides,  and 
already  in  846  tho  Saracens  invaded  tho  country  and 
threatened  Rome.  Leo  IV.,  a  Roman  by  birth  and  a  man 
of  extraordinary  vigor,  enclosed  that  part  of  the  city  which 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  Leonine  City  with  strong 
walls,  and  made  it  for  a  time  impregnable.  After  a  period 
of  turbulent  warfare  an  appeal  was  made  by  John  XII. 
to  Otho,  tho  German  emperor,  and  tho  journey  of  the  latter 
to  Rome  inaugurated  a  series  of  expeditions  made  by  the 
emperors  of  Germany  into  Italy.  Otho  was.  like  Charle- 
magne, crowned  in  Rome,  and  confirmed  and  enlarged  the 
donations  made  by  his  predecessors,  but  reserved  to  him- 
self and  his  successors  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  Un- 
fortunately, this  divided  authority  led  to  the  commission 
of  atrocious  political  crimes  by  the  popes  and  the  three 
Othos,  and  this  period  of  Roman  history  is  full  of  shame 
and  disgrace.  The  papal  party  and  tho  imperial  party 
— later  known  as  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines — were 
in  constant  conflict,  and  Italy  was  the  bloodstained  battle- 
field on  which  the  war  was  waged.  At  times  the  popes 
triumphed,  as  when  the  celebrated  Hildcbrand  compelled 
the  emperor  Henry  to  do  penance  at  Canossa,  a  fortress  in 
Lombardy,  and,  kissing  the  pope's  foot,  to  swear  a  formal 
oath  of  submission.  Then,  again,  ho  saw  himself  deposed, 
Rome  devastated  by  Norman  troops  under  Guiscard,  the 


city  burnt,  the  inhabitants  slaughtered  or  nold  into  slavery, 
and  he  himself  driven  to  seek  refuge  at  Salerno,  where,  ho 
died.  Crusaders,  German  armies,  and  lawless  bands  of 
soldiers  ravaged  Komi;  by  turns,  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  period  of  unbroken  faction  and  fighting,  tho 
I  tearfully.  Ancient  tombs  ami  monument* 
were  Iran*!' >rmed  in'"  '<  '.vcrs  were  built  c> 

where,  anil  the  houses  of  the  tyrannical  nobles  were  80 
many  impregnable  stroii'_rln.Hs.  Within  the  walls  vast 
di-tiiets  were  lying  waste,  gardens  were  planted  whe,e 

once    Stood  the    proudest   temples    and    |nft!e-(   |ial:l<-cs,    and 

ttie  inhabited  portions  of  the  city  were  filled  uith  |.--i  pi  t  i:a! 
tumult.  "  Peace  had  abandoned  Rome,"  say*  \V.  \V. 
Story  in  liis  I;, ,l,n  ili  Umaii,  "and  Ilesolatioll  wandered  in 
tho  streets."  The  popes  were  confined  to  tlieir  ea*tle.  and 
\  el  tlieir  power  abroad  was  Center  than  ever.  Empi 
kings,  and  princes  bowed  before  Innocent  V.,  who  claimed 
the  government  of  the  whole  world,  basing  bis  rights  upon 
divine  ordinance  and  sustaining  them  by  the  fearful 
weapon-  of  cxcoiiminnicatiMii  anil  interdict.  When,  how- 
ever, by  a  turn  of  fortune,  hi*  * OMOn  were  cmnj 

to  abandon  Rome  and  to   reside   in   France   at  Avignon 

(1309-77),  the  city  became   a    prey  to  npletc  anarchy,  a 

fate  which  the  adjoining  country  shared.  Rome  was  vir- 
tually left  without  a  government,  the  Guclphs  and  tho 
( rhibelllneS]  Neapolitan  and  German  armies,  and  the  noble 
families  of  tho  Orsini  and  the  Colonna  being  alternately 
masters.  The  provinces  were  ravaged  by  robbers  and  free- 
booters, and  commerce  and  industry  ceased  to  exist.  For 
a  time  peace  was  restored,  order  secured,  and  law  resumed 
by  the  marvellous  success  of  Cola  di  Rien/.i,  a  man  of  the 
people,  who  by  tbe  rare  power  of  genuine  enthusiasm  made 
himself  master  of  Home,  and  even  of  most  of  the  Italian 
states  (1347).  But  this  last  "tribune  of  the  people,"  as  he 
called  himself,  was  murdered,  and  when  he  fell  Rome  bad 
been  so  depopulated  by  wars  and  tumults  that  it  counted 
less  than  20,000  inhabitants.  Herdsmen  pastured  their 
cattle  on  the  Forum,  flocks  of  wild-fowl  haunted  the  streets, 
and  beasts  of  all  kinds  roamed  through  the  deserted  quar- 
ters. The  ancient  tombs  alone  were  alive,  being  still  held 
as  fortresses  by  the  nobles.  The  record  of  this  period  is 
one  of  unbroken  violence,  murder,  and  battle.  The  family 
of  the  Borgia,  which  furnished  two  popes,  became  identi  lied 
with  the  most  shameful  crimes  and  fearful  abominations. 
Fortunately,  the  return  of  Gregory  IX.  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  great  schism  (1378-1417)  had  begun  a  new  era, 
during  which  vast  wealth  accumulated  in  Rome,  and  all 
Italy  bloomed  forth  in  the  so-called  renaissance  of  ancient 
art  and  science.  Popes  like  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  one  of 
the  Medici,  encouraged  these  efforts  by  their  liberality,  and 
thus  Rome  was  enabled  to  recover  from  a  terrible  calamity 
— the  pillage  of  the  city  by  tho  infuriated  troops  of  the 
constable  of  Bourbon  (1527).  But  still  the  popes  were  either 
unable  to  restore  peace  and  order  or  were  held  in  subjec- 
tion by  foreign  powers ;  for  in  the  mean  time  the  end  of 
the  long  wars  between  France  and  Spain  had  secured  the 
supremacy  in  Italy  to  the  latter  power.  Milan  and  Naples, 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  were  Spanisn  provinces,  and  the  other 
princes  of  Italy  willingly  yielded  to  the  paramount  influ- 
ence of  Spain.  The  increasing  power  of  Protestantism 
absorbed  all  the  energies  of  the  popes;  Pius  V.  in  vain 
persecuted  heretics  with  increased  rigor,  and  Gregory  XIII. 
was  rendered  almost  powerless  by  the  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  banditti.  His  reform  of  the  calendar,  known  hence- 
forth as  the  Gregorian,  though  at  first  rejected  by  Prot- 
estant nations  and  never  adopted  by  the  Greek  Church, 
gave  him  unusual  eminence  in  the  annals  of  Rome.  At 
last  the  papal  sceptre  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  really  strong 
man,  a  Dorn  ruler.  This  was  Sixtus  V.,  whose  restless 
energy  and  stern  administration  of  justice  once  more  re- 
stored peace  to  Rome.  From  this  time  tho  aspect  of  the 
city  was  changed,  the  reckless  power  of  the  nobles  was 
broken,  brigandage  was  rooted  out,  and  property  and  life 
were  once  more  safe.  Law  and  justice  reigned  again 
where  tumult  and  violence  had  so  long  been  supreme. 
Unfortunately,  the  next  epoch  in  the  history  of  Rome,  tho 
seventeenth  century,  is  a  period  of  political  death  in  Italy. 
Complete  apathy  succeeded  the  fierce  turmoil  and  the  fire 
of  passions  which  had  so  long  desolated  tho  Eternal  City. 
The  popes  lost  their  influence  in  the  world  ;  their  home 
rule  was  such  that  the  people  preferred  to  suffer  in  silence ; 
inveterate  libertinago  took  the  place  of  political  strife,  and 
nepotism  prevailed  in  the  Church.  At  last,  tho  French 
Revolution  broke  out,  and  the  overflowing  current  of 
loosened  passions  found  its  way  to  Rome  also.  A  French 
army  entered  Italy  (1796),  conquered  the  northern  prov- 
inces, and  threatened  Rome.  For  a  time  the  payment  of 
largo  sums  of  money  averted  tho  storm,  but  soon  after 
Gen.  Berthier  invaded  tho  papal  states  and  took  possession 
of  Rome.  Tho  pope,  Pius  VI.,  became  a  prisoner — first 
at  home,  and  then  in  France — and  Rome  was  formally  an- 
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nexed  to  France  (180C).  It  was  not  until  1814  that  the 
city  became  free  once  more  and  saw  the  pope  return  to  his 
palace.  In  1848,  however,  the  people  rose  in  rebellion, 
drove  out  Pius  IX.,  and  established  a  republic  under  the 
triumvirate  of  Mazzini,  Armcllini,  and  Suffi.  An  appeal 
to  France  brought  once  more  a  French  army  to  the  gates 
of  the  city,  and  a  siege  was  begun.  Garibaldi  was  in  the 
open  field  with  his  soldiers,  and  the  Romans  within  fought 
with  the  valor  of  their  ancestors — so  bravely  that  the 
French  were  disgracefully  defeated.  Overwhelming  num- 
bers, however,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  short-lived  re- 
public. Rome  was  taken,  the  assembly,  convened  at  the 
Capitol  to  meet  the  invaders,  was  dispersed,  and  the  pope 
brought  back  to  Rome.  For  twenty  years  French  troops 
garrisoned  the  Eternal  City,  and  when  they  were  at  last 
withdrawn  (1870)  Italy  had  become  one  great  nation.  Soon 
afterward  Rome,  having  been  made  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom,  saw  the  temporal  power  of  the  Holy  See 
abolished  and  Victor  Emmanuel  enter  as  its  new  master. 
It  presents  now  the  strange  anomaly  of  being  the  residence 
of  two  sovereigns,  the  king  of  Italy  and  the  pope — the  one 
ruling  over  the  whole  peninsula  from  the  Alps  to  the  island 
of  Sicily,  the  latter  ruling  in  undiminishcd  authority  over 
the  consciences  of  all  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Literature. — On  the  mediaeval  history  of  Rome  few  books 
of  value  have  been  written  since  Gibbon  published  his  De- 
cline and  Fall  nf  the  Roman  Empire.  The  German  work 
of  Dr.  Gregorovius,  History  of  Rome  in  the  Middle.  Agea 
(1863),  refers  mainly  to  the'city;  T.  Dyer's  History  of  Rome 
(London,  18G5)  is  more  comprehensive.  The  Very  Rev. 
Dr.  Donovan's  Home,  Ancient  and  Modem  (Rome,  1842),  is 
specially  rich  in  matters  of  interest  to  English  students 
and  in  information  on  Christian^edlfices  and  worship  in 
early  times.  M.  Letarouilly's  Edifice*  de  Home,  mvdcrne 
mentions  incidentally  much  of  the  history  of  the  great 
noble  families  whose  palaces  form  the  subject  of  the  work. 
Valuable  information  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  works 
of  Sir  G.  Head,  Burgess,  and  Burton,  while  the  Benchrei- 
bnny  der  Stitdt  Horn,  by  Bunsen  and  others  (1842),  gives 
the  fullest  description  of  the  city.  By  far  the  most  val- 
uable contribution  made  to  the  subject  in  our  day  is  A.  de 
Keumont's  Geschickte  der  Stndt  Rom  (1869).  W.  W.  Story's 
(the  sculptor)  admirable  Roba  di  Homa,  and  A.  Hare's 
Walks  throuijh  Rome,  are  of  great  value,  though  more  con- 
fined in  their  purpose.  (For  additional  information  see  the 
articles  on  ITALY,  PAPAL  STATES,  POPE,  ROMAN  ARCII.E- 
ni.o<;v,  and  ROME,  THE  CAPITAL  OF  TUB  KINGDOM  OF 
ITALY.)  Sen  ELK  UK  Vr.iu:. 

Home  (THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ITALY).  On 
Feb.  26,  1861,  the  Parliament  of  the  kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia unanimously  resolved  to  confer  on  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.  and  his  successors  the  title  of  king  of  Italy, 
and  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties resolved  that,  the  dignity,  decorum,  and  independence 
of  the  pope  and  the  full  liberty  of  the  Church  being  duly 
secured,  the  principle  of  foreign  non-intervention  ought  to 
be  applied  in  concert  with  France,  and  that  Rome,  pro- 
claimed as  capital  by  the  national  opinion,  should  be  an- 
nexed to  Italy.  The  continued  occupation  of  Rome  by 
France  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this  resolution,  but 
the  events  of  the  Franco-German  war  induced  that  power 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  city,  and  on  Aug.  19  the 
last  detachment  of  the  French  garrison  evacuated  Rome. 
On  Sept.  11  a  corps  of  the  Italian  army  entered  the  pon- 
tifical territory  and  inarched  directly  upon  Rome.  On  the 
16th  of  that  month  Civita  Vecchia,  which  the  French  still 
held,  was  surrendered  to  an  Italian  force  under  Gen.  Bixio, 
and  a  foreign  flag  no  longer  floated  over  Italian  soil.  After 
a  brief  resistance  by  the  pontifical  troops,  which  cost  the 
Italian  army  138  killed  and  wounded,  Rome  capitulated  to 
the  royal  army  on  Sept.  20.  A  provisional  government  was 
forthwith  organized,  and  a  popular  vote  on  the  question  of 
annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  decreed.  The  vote  in 
the  city  of  Rome  was  40,785  in  the  affirmative,  46  in  the 
negative:  in  the  whole  pontifical  territory  the  affirmatives 
were  i:W,681,  the  negatives  1507.  On  Oct.  9  a  royal  decree 
fur  the  annexation  of  the  Roman  territory  was  promul- 
gated, and  (Jon.  La  Marmora  was  charged  with  the  civil 
government  ad  interim.  On  Nov.  1,  Pope  Pius  IX.  issued 
an  evangelical  letter  excommunicating  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  On 
Dec.  21  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment, then  in  session  at  Florence,  voted  their  acceptance 
of  the  popular  vote  of  the  Roman  people,  and  that  the  seat 
of  government  should  be  transferred  to  Rome  at  the  end  of 
June  of  the  following  year.  On  May  13,  1871,  Parliament 
passed  what  is  called  la  leyye  dt-Ue  yuurantizi'e,  granting  to 
the  pope  the  most  ample  liberties,  immunities,  and  priv- 
ileges, together  with  a  perpetual  income  of  3,225,000  lire 
or  francs  j  all  which  the  pope  refused  to  accept  by  an 


evangelical  letter  of  May  15,  1871,  in  which  he  protested 
against  the  acts  of  the  Italian  government,  and  appealed 
to  the  powers  of  the  world  to  restore  him  to  his  rights  and 
sustain  him  in  the  exercise  of  them.  Preparations  were 
now  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  ministries  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  on  July  2,  King  Victor  Emman- 
uel, accompanied  by  the  great  officers  of  state  and  the 
members  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps,  made  his  solemn 
entry  into  the  new  capital  of  Italy.  On  Nov.  27,  1871,  the 
king  opened  the  first  session  of  the  Italian  Parliament  in 
Rome,  and  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  government  was  now 
complete. 

The  transfer  of  the  capital  being  decided  upon,  the  work 
of  material  improvement  was  commenced  and  prosecuted 
with  alacrity.  The  most  urgent  need  was  that  of  suitable 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  household, 
the  ministries,  and  other  public  officers.  For  the  former 
purpose  the  Quirinal  Palace  was  selected,  and  apartments 
were  arranged  in  it  both  for  the  king  and  for  the  royal 
princes.  Several  of  the  departments  of  the  national  govern- 
ment were  established  in  old  official  buildings  of  the  papal 
administration,  some  in  suppressed  convents  fitted  up  for 
the  reception  of  different  bureaus;  halls  for  the  legisla- 
ture of  united  Italy  were  extemporized;  and  when  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  was  completed,  it  was 
found  that  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  transaction  of 
the  affairs  of  a  great  kingdom  had  all  been  provided.  The 
only  important  new  public  construction  which  it  has  yet 
been  found  indispensable  to  undertake  is  an  office  for  the 
ministry  of  finance,  which  is  now  nearly  finished  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  extent  of  the  functions  of  that 
department.  The  completion  of  this  important  structure 
happily  coincides  with  the  final  triumph  of  a  financial  pol- 
icy which  lias  at  last  succeeded  in  establishing  the  paregt/io 
on  equality  between  the  income  and  the  outgoes  of  the 
state. 

In  the  mean  time,  private  enterprise  and  the  municipal 
administration  of  the  new  capital,  encouraged  and  aided 
by  the  national  government,  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  material  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the  city. 
A  large  extent  of  unoccupied  ground  has  been  covered 
with  new  and  commudious  dwellings;  old  and  unsightly 
houses  have  been  repaired,  raised,  and  enlarged;  spacious 
and  convenient  hotels  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
many  thousands  of  visitors  who  annually  flock  to  Rome; 
new  streets  have  been  cut  and  old  thoroughfares  widened, 
straightened,  and  reduced  in  grade ;  street-lights  im- 
niriLsi'ly  multiplied,  by  which  and  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  efficient  police  the  public  security  has  been 
greatly  advanced ;  the  system  of  drainage,  formerly  most 
imperfect,  has  been  thoroughly  reformed  by  the  construc- 
tion of  new  sewers  of  enlarged  rapacity;  the  aqueducts 
repaired;  and  the  accumulated  filth  of  centuries,  which 
from  time  immemorial  had  made  Rome  the  foulest  of  Eu- 
ropean cities,  has  been  swept  away. 

The  material  difficulties  which  have  retarded  the  prog- 
ress of  these  improvements  have  been  most  serious.  The 
soil  of  Homo  is  a  mass  of  rubbish  consisting  to  an  almost 
incredible  depth  of  the  de'bris  of  old  buildings  and  other 
refuse.  To  reach  the  natural  undisturbed  soil — and  none 
other  is  safe  for  foundations — it  is  very  frequently  neccs.- 
sary  to  go  to  a  depth  of  more  than  thirty  feet.  The  sub- 
structure of  the  new  Protestant  church  of  St.  Paul-within- 
the-Walls  is  laid  at  40  feet  below  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
streets,  and  that  of  the  ministry  of  finance  from  15  to  20 
feet  lower  still.  The  removal  of  such  masses  of  loose  and 
often  polluted  earth  is  not  only  very  costly,  but  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  laborers  and  of  the  neighborhood  ;  but, 
happily,  improved  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrange- 
ments have  so  far  obviated  this  latter  difficulty  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  city  in  this  respect  has  not  been 
sensibly  impaired,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  in- 
dependently of  the  adoption  of  the  contemplated  mea- 
sures for  restoring  the  healthfulness  of  the  environs  of 
Rome  by  draining  the  Campagna  and  preventing  the  in- 
undations of  the  Tiber,  the  mere  cessation  or  diminution 
of  operations  which  involve  the  disturbance  of  large  bodies 
of  impure  soil  will  of  itself  much  ameliorate  the  salubrity 
of  the  local  climate. 

In  the  course  of  the  extensive  excavations  referred  to 
very  numerous  archaeological  discoveries  have  been  made. 
The  municipality  has  wisely  provided  for  the  preservation 
of  the  ancient  monuments  now  brought  to  light  as  far  as 

5 possible,  and  for  the  collection  of  the  statuary  and  other 
ately-found  transportable  works  of  art  in  a  new  museum 
at  the  Capitol,  which  is  already  an  important  addition  to 
the  attractions  of  Rome  and  to  its  facilities  for  the  study 
of  ancient  art.  The  ministry  of  public  construction,  under 
the  enlightened  administration  of  Signor  Bonghi,  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  same  end  by  bringing  together  at  the 
Collegio  Romano  various  collections  and  deposits  of  ob- 
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jects  illustrative  of  undent  and  mediwval  history  and  art: 
and  hence,  in  spite  of  the  illiberal  partial  withdrawal  of 

the    \  allcan     museums    tl"lll     [Mil. lie    USC,    Rome    Still    offers 

unrivalleil  advantages  lor  archaeological  study.  The  li- 
braries of  tin-  supple  — .  .1  ( vents  lliive  been  collected  in 

;i     L',  iMial    deposit    ut   the    Collegio     ll'imaii'i,    and,    though 

pillaged    "f   iimny   rare    and   valuable    I k.s    nnd    i 

scripts  before  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Italian 
government,  Mill  form  :i  very  valuable  nucleus  for  a  gnat 
Iiatiniial  library. 

Hut  public  aillllorily  Ulld  private  patrioti-m  have 
i],, I  c, mimed  iheiu-ehes  t"  mere  material  improvement*. 
The  university  h:i  i  I'ani/cd  on  a  wise  and  i 

ba-is;  the  number  of  school-  ha-  In  .11  vastly  augmented  : 
numerous  institutions  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  "t 
knowledge  iii  all  its  branches  have  been  opened ;  and  it 
may  fairlv  be  said  that  lew  cities  now  Mirpass  emanci- 
pated Koine  in  oppui  [unities  for  the  acquirement  of  the 
wide.-l  and  s<ninde-t  eiillurc.  Several  new  Protestant 
churches  have  hern  constructed  and  old  buildings  adapted 
for  I'role-tant  religious  services  within  the  walls  ut'  Itolne; 
and  in  this  old  retreat  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  every 
man  may  now  freely  worship  (led  w  ithnut  let  or  hinderunce 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

The  population  of  the  eity  has  been  inn-eased  by  many 
thousands,  partly  in  c<in-ei|iicnre  nl  the  removal  of  otrieial 
persons  and  their  families  to  tin-  new  capital,  partly  from 
the  enterprise  of  merchants  and  artisans,  seeking  a  new 
field  for  tlie  employment  of  their  funds  and  the  exercise 
of  their  industry,  and  partly  from  the  unsurpassed  attrac- 
tions which  Home  now  offers,  both  as  an  eminently  cos- 
mopolite centre  and  as  a  re-idence  uniting  advantages 
which  are  elsewhere  to  be  found  only  in  wide  dispersion. 
The  present  population  of  the  city  is  stated  at  263,000, 
nnd  there  is  little  doubt  that  Koine  will  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  approximate  the  other  European  capitals  in  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  even  if  it  does  not  again  rise  to 
tin-  overshadowing  extent  nnd  magnificence  of  the  ancient 
in  i -tress  of  the  world. 

The  modern  citv  occupies  the  same  site  as  the  ancient. 
in  lat.  -11°  ;-,'  :>l"  N.,  Ion.  12°  2S'  40"  E.,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tiber,  14  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  \'2  miles  in  length,  con- 
structed of  briek,  50  feet  high  on  the  outside,  generally 
less  than  30  feet  on  the  inside,  surmounted  with  .'1110  towers 
and  pierced  by  12  gates,  several  having  been  walled  up; 
but  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  area  enclosed  by  this  wall 
is  covered  with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  ruins.  The  wall 
itself  dates  from  various  periods  ;  that  part  of  it  which  is 
situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  was  commenced  in  271 
by  Anrelian,  and  completed  by  Probus ;  the  principal  res- 
torations belong  to  Honoring,  Thcodoric,  lielisarius,  and 
several  popes.  (If  the  gates,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Porta  ilel  1'opolo,  situated  on  the  leftside  of  the  Tiber, 
through  which  the  route  to  Northern  and  Eastern  Italy 
.  crossing  the  Tiber  by  the  Ponte  Mollo,  li  miles 
distant. 

The  Tiber  traverses  the  city  from  N.  to  8.,  and  is 
spanned  by  five  bridges — Ponto  Sant'  Angelo,  the  ancient 
Pons  ^Klius,  built  by  Hadrian  opposite  the  castle  of  the 
same  name:  1'onte  Lconino.  a  new  suspension  bridge, 
crossing  from  the  Longara:  Ponte  Sisto,  built  by  Si.xtus, 
IV.  in  I  IT  I  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Pons  Janieulcnsis, 
and  crossing  from  the  Trastcvere;  Ponte  San  Barto- 
lommeo,  the  ancient  Pons,  Cesti us,  connecting  Trastevere 
with  the  Isola  di  San  liiirtnlouuneo,  an  island  of  the 
Tiber,  and  Ponte  di  Quattro  Capi,  the  ancient  Pons  Fa- 
bricius,  leading  from  the  island  to  the  left  shore  of  the 
river;  and,  finally,  Ponto  Rotto,  below  the  island,  By 
the  river  the  eity  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  The 
smaller  and  more  modern  part,  situated  on  the  right  bank, 
consists  of  a  northern  and  .southern  portion.  The  former 
contains  the  Vatican  palace  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter. 
both  of  which  are  separately  described  in  this  work,  and 
the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.  This  last  structure  {Mtdit 
Iliidriniii).  commenced  by  Hadrian  and  finished  in  140  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  was  intended  for  a  mausoleum  for  Ha- 
drian and  his  family,  and  connected  with  the  Monte  Pincio 
by  !he  Pons  ,-Klins.  \VhentheGothsconquered  Home  un- 
der Y  itiges.the  structure  was  used  as  a  fortress,  and  during 
the  feuds  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  constantly  formed  a 
stronghold  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  faction.  Urban  V. 

constructed  tl ntworks;    in  1500  the  covered  passage 

which  connects  it  with  the  Vatican  palace  was  built;  and 
in  1527,  Clement  VII.  sustained  here  a  long  siege,  in 
which  the  constable  of  Bourbon  was  killed.  The  later 

popes  used  the  structure  principally  as  a  dmigc The 

southern  portion,  Trastevere,  occupies  the  ancient  Mons 
Janiculus.  Here  was  in  the  oldest  time  a  fortified  out- 
post against  the  Ktruseans,  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
a  populous  suburb.  At  present  the  quarter  is  mostly 


inhabited  by  workingmen,  who  claim  to  be  the  true  de- 
scendants   of    the    old     Romans.       The    most     remarkable 
points    here    are    the    church    of    S.    1'ietro    in    M unto]  in, 
,  ie,  led    in    l.ii'O    by    I'crdinand   and   Isabella  of  Spain    on 
,   the  spot  where   St.  Peter   is   said  to  have   .-utVcred  niartyr- 
doin,  and  the  maxniticent   fountain  Acqmi   Paola,  built  in 
hill,   under    I'aul  \  ..  liv   1  untana  and    Maderno,  after   the 
•ation   of    the    ancient    Aqua    Trajanu.    an    aqueduct 
.   1  by  Trajan  and  carrying  the  water-  of  (he  Lug-,  di 
liracciano,  '.','.>  miles  di-tant.  into  the  city.      The-e  two  p,o 
tinn-  "i  the  we-tcrn  part  of  the   city  are   connected  by  tbc 
Via  della  Longara,  $  of  a  mile  Inn.:,  cun-t  i  IP  ted  by  Si\ln- 
V.,  and  containing  the  Villa  Kai  ne-ina.  w  Inch  was  built  ill 
1506  by  llald.  Pcruzzi,  came  into  the  possession  of  tl" 

t  imily  in  Ki.M),  and   was  lately  t.ceupied    by   the  e\ 
king  of  Naples,  mid    the    I'ala/./o   t'orsini,  in  which   tjiiecn 
t'hri-tina   of  Sweden   died  Apr.   1 '.',  KJMI;   the   former   cun 
tainiug    a    eelebi.ite.l    scries    of    frc-cocs    alter   dc-ip 
Raphael,  the  latter  an  excellent  picture-gallery,  one  of  the 
•  Bolleotioni  of  engravings  in  the  world,  and  a  val- 
uable library. 

The  larger,  eastern  part  of  the  eity,  situated  on  the  leir 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  occupies  the  far-famed  seven  hills:  the 
modern  city,  however,  i>  mostly  crowded  together  in  ti 
plain  between  the  hills  and  tiie  river,  the  ancient  1'ampus 
Martins.  I;arthest  to  the  .N.,  near  the  Porta  del  I'npolo, 
rises  Monte  Pincio  (Cullia  Hoi-turum),  17  >•  the 

level  of  the  sea,  which  in  ancient  limes  was  covered  with 

gardens  and  not  reckoned  a  part  of  the  city;  the  far is 

gardens  of  Lucullus  were  situated  here.  Separated  h "in 
Monte  Pincio  by  the  Piazza  liarbcrini  extends  the  Ksc|ui- 
line  Hill  in  a  long  curve,  forming  three  buttresses  toward 
the  plain — the  Quirinal,  157  feet,  the  Vitninal,  170  feet, 
and  the  Esquilinc  proper,  188  feet.  Farther  to  the  S.  rises 
the  Coelius,  160  feet,  anil  between  this  and  the  river  the 
An  mine,  155  feet.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  plain,  be- 
tween this  range  of  hills  and  the  Tiber,  rise,  insulated,  two 
other  hills — the  Palatine,  170  feet,  and  the  Cnpitoline,  161 
feet.  The  last  formed  the  most  prominent  point  of  ancient 
republican  and  imperial  Rome,  the  principal  part  of  which 
extended  over  the  Capitolinc,  Avcntinc,  Codius,  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Esquilinc.  These  districts  are  now 
almost  deserted,  but  covered  with  the  grandest  ruins,  and 
at  present  the  Capitolinc  Hill  forms  the  boundary-line 
between  ancient  and  modern  Rome.  It  contains  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Araceli,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Juno  Moncta,  and  was 
erected  before  the  tenth  century;  the  Piazza  del  Campido- 
glio,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  begun  in  l.>:;i!  by 
Paul  III.,  with  a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius  in  its  centre ;  the  Palace  of  the  Senators,  erected  by 
llonifacc  IX. ;  the  Palace  of  the  Conservatory  and  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  containing  collections  of  sculptures 
and  antiquities  of  the  greatest  interest.  From  the  Capito- 
line, toward  the  Palatine,  extends  the  ancient  Forum 
Romanum.  The  Palatine  contains  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
imperial  palaces.  Between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine 
lay  the  Circus  Maxim  us ;  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  Aventine  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla.  In  the  depression  between  the  Pala- 
tine, Esquilinc,  and  Coelius  stands  the  CoLiSEfM  (which  see). 
The  Thernuo  Antoniniame  were  begun  by  Caracalla  in  212, 
extended  by  Heliogabalus,  and  finished  by  Alexander  Sev- 
erus.  The  establishment  could  accommodate  1600  bathers 
at  the  same  time,  and  was  arranged  throughout  with  sur- 
passing splendor ;  only  the  bare  walls,  showing  the  out- 
lines of  the  building,  have  been  preserved.  Between  the 
Coelius  and  the  Esquiline  stand  the  church  of  San  (iiovanni 
in  l.aterano  and  the  Museum  Grcgorianum  Lateranense, 
which  are  described  under  the  head  of  the  LATERAN  ;  and 
beyond  the  southern  slope  of  the  Esquiline  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Rome  become  scarcer  and  the  monuments  of 
mediseval  and  modern  Rome  more  frequent.  Here  are  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  also  called  the  Basilica 
Liberiana,  erected  by  Pope  Liberius  352-366,  altered  in 
432  by  Sixtus  III.,  enlarged  in  1292  by  Nicholas  IV.,  nnd 
restored  in  1575  by  Gregory  XIII.;  the  Palazzo  Rospi- 
gliosi,  founded  in  10M  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghesc,  and 
containing  many  fine  frescoes  and  pictures ;  the  Palazzo 
Apostolico  al  Quirinale,  described  under  the  head  of  the 
t;i  iniNAi, :  the  Palazzo  Barbcrini,  begun  by  Maderno, 
finished  by  Bernini,  with  a  library  containing  7000  manu- 
scripts of  Latin  and  Greek  authors;  the  Villa  Albani, 
built  in  1700  by  Cardinal  Albani,  and  now  belonging  to 
Prince  Torlonia,  with  excellent  art -collections ;  the  rail- 
way d£pot,  opposite  the  Thcrmee  Diocletian! ;  and  the 
Porta  Pia,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo  in  1564,  and  re- 
stored by  Pius  IX.  1861-69.  Through  the  Porta  Pia  the 
Italian  army  entered  Rome  Sept.  20,  1870. 

The  modern  city,  occupying  the  space  between  the  river 
and  the  hills,  is  by  the  Corso  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
that  situated  between  the  Corso  and  the  hills  is  elegant 
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and  mostly  inhabited  by  foreigners  visiting  Rome,  while 
that  situated  between  the  Corso  and  the  Tiber  forms  a  be- 
wildering maze  of  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and  alleys 
inhabited  by  the  lower  classes.  The  Corso,  running  in  a 
straight  line  for  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  Pia//.:i 
del  Popolo  to  the  Piazza  Venezia,  is  the  finest  and  gayest 
street  of  the  city.  Among  the  many  elegant  buildings 
which  line  it  on  both  sides  arc  the  Palazzo  Doria,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  most  magnificent  palaces  of  Koine, 
containing  large  and  rich  art-collections :  the  Palazzo  Co- 
lonna.  and  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia.  The  portion  of  the 
city  situated  between  the  river  and  the  Corso,  although 
mostly  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes,  and  not  of  a  very 
inviting  aspect,  contains,  nevertheless,  many  admirable 
monuments,  among  which  arc  the  Mausoleum  of  Augus- 
tus, erected  by  that  emperor  as  a  burial-place  for  himself 
and  his  family,  consisting  of  an  immense  substructure 
containing  the  burial-chambers,  and  covered  with  a  ter- 
raced mound  of  earth  adorned  with  cypresses  and  a  statue 
of  the  emperor,  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  stronghold, 
now  fitted  up  as  a  day  theatre  and  circus,  the  burial-cham- 
bers being  empty;  the  Palazzo  Borghesc,  built  in  1590  by 
the  elder  Longhi,  and  containing  an  excellent  picture- 
gallery;  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Kotonda,  or  the  PAN- 
THEON (which  see),  the  only  ancient  edifice  in  Rome  which 
has  been  preserved  entire.  Here  is  also  the  Pala/./o  V-.ir- 
nese,  one  of  the  finest  palaces  of  Rome,  begun  under  Paul 
III.  after  the  designs  of  I)a  Sangallo,  continued  under  the 
direction  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  completed  by  Bella  Porta. 
It  afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  the  kings  of  Na- 
ples, and  many  of  the  beautiful  sculptures  and  interesting 
antiquities  which  it  contained  were  removed  to  Naples.  It 
still  contains  a  series  of  fine  frescoes  by  Annibale  Caracci, 
and  other  pictures. 

The  commerce  and  industry  of  Rome  are  not  very  im- 
portant. Woollens,  silks,  and  velvets,  leather,  glass,  mo- 
saics, jewelry,  and  articles  connected  with  the  fine  arts, 
hats,  gloves,  stockings,  and  artificial  flowers,  are  manufac- 
tured, but  not  on  an  extensive  scale ;  progress  has  been 
made,  however,  in  this  respect  since  the  city  came  under 
the  Italian  government.  Similar  progress  may  be  ob- 
served with  respect  to  public  education  ;  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  new  elementary  schools  in  1873  amounted  to 
14,389.  (See  Robert  Burn,  Home  and  the  Cainpagnu  (Lon- 
don, 1871) ;  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Wttlles  in  Home  (London, 
1871);  Francis  Wey  (Rome,  1872);  Charles  Isidore  He- 
mans,  Iffntunc  and  Monumental  Rome  (1874.)  See  also  RO- 
MAN ARCHEOLOGY.)  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Rome,  tp.,  Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.     P.  1026. 

Rome,  city,  cap.  of  Floyd  co.,  Ga,,  on  Coosa  River  and 
on  Selma  Rome  and  Dalton,  at  W.  terminus  of  Rome  R.  R., 
has  5  newspapers,  and  is  an  important  business-centre  for 
the  X.  W.  of  the  State.  P.  2748. 

Rome,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Ind.     P.  221. 

Rome,  tp.,  Jones  co.,  la.     P.  1067. 

Rome,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Kennebec  co.,  Me.     P.  725. 

Rome,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lenawee  co.,  Mich.     P.  1454. 

Rome,  tp.,  Faribault  co.,  Minn.     P.  396. 

Rome,  city  and  cap.  of  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River,  Rome  Watertown  and  Ogdens- 
burg,  and  Rome  and  Clinton  branch  of  Delaware  Lacka- 
wanna  and  Western  R.  Rs.,  at  the  junction  of  Erie  and 
Black  River  canals  and  Mohawk  River,  110  miles  W.  of 
Albany.  The  city  is  built  upon  a  level  plot  of  ground  at 
the  head  of  Mohawk  Valley,  at  the  former  site  of  old  Fort 
Stanwix  of  Revolutionary  fame.  Rome  occupies  the  site 
of  what  in  those  early  days  was  called  the  "carrying- 
place,"  it  being  then  the  only  strip  of  land-interruption 
in  a  continuous  water-communication  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  the  great  lakes  of  the  West.  The  city  contains  13 
churches,  a  public  library,  a  free  academy,  excellent  schools, 
3  national,  1  State,  and  2  savings  banks,  2  newspapers,  and 
the  Central  New  York  institution  for  deaf  mutes.  Rome 
is  the  centre  of  the  dairy  interest,  the  cheese-factory  sys- 
tem having  originated  here.  Its  manufactures  embrace 
puddled  and  railroad  iron,  merchant  iron,  locomotives, 
railroad  rolling-stock,  knit  goods,  lumber,  builders'  wood- 
work, fishing  tackle,  agricultural  implements,  cigars,  and 
patent  medicines.  The  city  is  supplied  with  waterworks, 
reservoir,  and  direct-pumping  system  combined,  erected 
in  1873.  The  Mohawk  River  furnishes  water  and  water- 
power.  P.  11,000.  A.  C.  KESSINQER,  ED.  "  SENTINEL." 

Rome,  v.,  Greene  tp.,  Adams  eo.,  0.  (STOUTS'  P.  0.),  on 
Ohio  River.  P.  471. 

Rome,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ashtabula  co.,  0.     P.  669. 

Rome,  tp.,  Athens  co.,  0.     P.  1972. 

Rome,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River.     P.  2096. 


Rome,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.    P.  230 :  tp.  1:;:;:!. 

Rome,  tp.,  Crawford  co.,  Pa.     P.  1274. 

Rome,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Wis.     P.  143. 

Rome,  Archscology  of.     See  ROMAN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Rome  City,  p.-v.,  Orange  tp.,  Noble  co.,  Ind.,  on  Grand 
Rapids  and  Indiana  R.  R.  P.  351. 

Ro'meo,  p.-v.,  Washington  tp.,  Macomb  co.,  Mich.,  on 
Michigan  Air-line  R.  R. 

Ro'mer  (OLE),  b.  at  Aarhuus.  Jutland,  Sept.  25,  1614  ; 
studied  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen ;  attracted  the  attention  of  Picard,  who  came 
to  Denmark  to  visit  Uranienborg,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Tycho  Brahc;  was  invited  to  Paris  by  him  and  Colbert 
in  Ki72  ;  appointed  teacher  in  mathematics  to  the  dauphin, 
and  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  assisted 
Picard  in  his  meridional  measurements,  invented  the  tran- 
sit instrument,  and  determined  the  velocity  of  light  by  ob- 
servations of  the  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter;  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  in  1681  ;  subsequently  director 
of  the  mint,  inspector-general  of  the  arsenal  and  the  port, 
and  burgomaster  of  Copenhagen  ;  regulated  the  weights 
and  measures  of  Denmark  and  improved  the  harbor  of 
Copenhagen.  D.  in  1710. 

Ro'meyn  (JOHN  BnonnEAn),  D.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Thco- 
doric  D.,  b.  at  Marbletown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  8,  1778  ;  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  1795;  was  pastor  of  Dutch  Reformed 
churches  at  Rhinebcck  (1799-1800)  and  Schcncctady  (1800 
-04),  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1804- 
08,  and  from  1808  to  his  death  of  the  church  in  Cedar  street, 
New  York.  He  published  a  collection  of  Sermons  (2  vols., 
1S1C).  D.  in  New  York  Feb.  22,  1825. 

Rom'illy  (JOHN),  BARON,  son  of  Sir  Samuel,  b.  in  Lon- 
don in  1802;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1826  ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Gray's  Inn  1827  ;  sat  in  Par- 
liament as  a  Liberal  1832-35  and  1846-52;  knighted  and 
made  solicitor-general  1848,  attorney-general  and  privy 
councillor  1850,  and  was  master  of  the  rolls  1851-72.  in  which 
capacity  he  was  instrumental  in  causing  the  publication 
of  the  very  valuable  "  Rolls  Scries  "  of  Galendura  <>/'  ,VM^> 
Papers  and  other  documents  illustrating  the  earlier  history 
of  England.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Rom- 
illy  of  Barry  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan  Jan.  3,  1866.  D. 
at  London  Dec.  23,  1874. 

Romilly  (Sir  SAMUEL),  b.  in  London,  England,  Mar.  1, 
1757  ;  entered  Gray's  Inn  May  11,1 778,  where  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  1783;  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  patronage  of 
Lord  Lansdowne ;  became  eminent  as  a  chancery  lawyer ; 
was  appointed  king's  counsel  1800,  chancellor  of  Durham 
about  1805 ;  knighted  and  made  solicitor-general  1 S06  :  at- 
tempted the  reform  of  English  criminal  law  1807 ;  urged  in 
Parliament,  with  great  eloquence,  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  Catholic  emancipation,  and  electoral  reform.  D.  by 
suicide,  consequent  on  the  loss  of  his  wife,  Nov.  2,  1818. 
His  fipeechet  were  published  in  1820,  and  his  autobio- 
graphical Memoirs  in  1840. 

Romine,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  111.     P.  893. 

Rommany  (Gypsy)  Language.  Though  the  first 
conjecture  ever  made  by  a  scholar  in  Europe  as  to  the  or- 
igin of  the  tongue  spoken  among  themselves  by  gypsies 
declared  it  to  be  Indian,  and  though  a  full  specimen  of  it 
appeared  in  Vulcanius  in  1597,  the  world,  and  even  the 
learned,  long  believed  that  this  language  was  only  a  jargon 
or  cant,  and  under  this  impression  more  than  one  work  has 
been  published  as  a  dictionary  of  gypsy  which  contained 
no  gypsy  words  whatever.  In  Italy,  Laurentio  Hervas 
mistook  the  Italian  thief-jargon  for  gypsy.  In  England, 
Capt.  Grose  made  the  same  mistake,  and  in  The  Life  and 
Mt-miiin  of  Bampfylde  More  Carem  (London,  1789),  there 
is  a  slang  dictionary  given  as  "gypsy."  So  desirous,  how- 
ever, are  gypsies  to  keep  their  language  a  secret  that  they 
often  encourage  this  error.  The  late  Lord  Lytton  (E.  Bul- 
wer)  once  passed  while  a  young  man  several  weeks  among 
gypsies,  and  believed  he  had  learned  their  language  (see 
introduction  to  Peltam,  later  editions),  but  the  specimens 
which  he  gives  in  Pelham,  such  as  patter-core  (the  gypsy 
for  a  clergyman),  arc  merely  cant,  the  true  gypsy  or  Rom- 
many  for  a  clergyman  being  rashai  (Sansk.  ri*hi).  It  is, 
however,  a  curious  fact  that  in  every  country  the  gypsies 
have  carefully  excluded  the  current  "  slang  "  words  from 
their  own  tongue,  and  when  they  find  that  a  Rommany 
word  has  become  known  beyond  themselves  they  discon- 
tinue its  use.  Thus,  the  writer  has  heard  gypsies  say  that 
a  certain  word  has  gone  ottt  of  use  or  is  going  out,  because 
the  "  tramps"  have  got  hold  of  it  or  because  it  has  become 
"  canting."  Yet,  as  their  object  is  to  have  a  secret  lan- 
guage, they  have  not  scrupled  when  migrating  from  one 
country  to  another  to  use  many  of  the  words  which  be- 
longed to  the  language  of  their  last  home,  since  these  an- 
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swcrcd  every  purpose  and  replaced  those  which  ha>l  I  •  •  n 
eliminated  because  they  writ-  bltMlnSllg  known.  Tlie-r 
filets  should  be  borne  in  iniinl  as  necessary  I"  understand 
thi>  gradual  I'oriiiatiuM  of  this  curious  tongue  in  it-  dialed-. 
for  it  is  by  the-e  addition^  to  the  original  ••  new  Indian" 
lan_'ua'.;e.  whatever  it  was,  which  tin-  first  gypsies  spoke 
when  I  lu'V  came  to  Europe,  that  their  wanderings  nave 
been  aeciiriiteh  traced  liy  Miklosieh.  I.  Sec  Eh 
Great  interest  baa  of  late  years  been  taken  in  the  Hum 
nianv  language,  as  gyp*'''-1  tliem-eke-  call  their  tongue, 
owing  (1)  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  curious  word.", 
both  ancient  ail'l  modern,  from  dille:vrit  lan::uai.'es.  whicb 
abound  in  il  ;  (-'i  because  it  is  po-sild..  that  cien  if  it  In' 
in  the  main  a  new  Indian  tongue  formed  with  I'rdoo,  its 
germ  limy  still  have  existed  originally  as  an  obscure  but 
very  ancient  Aryan  language  ;  (3)  because,  while  the  origin 
of  every  n-tn-it  in  Roininaiiv  is  known,  and  with  it  the 
grammar  of  the  languages  from  which  it  come-,  tlial  of 
the  Rouiinaiiy  grammar  itself  is  as  yet  a  uiy.-tery.  nor  is  it 
ascertained  whether  it  was  formed  in  India  previous  to  the 
great  migration  between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
or  during  the  early  travels  of  the  rucc.  And  though  there 

is  one    Indian    dement   e ion   to    Kommany   wherever 

spoken,  and  many  words  the  same  in  all  its  dialects — e.  g. 
chtu-i,  "  a  knife  " — yet  much  of  this  may  be  found  in  one 
country  which  is  not  known  to  gypsies  in  others.  The 
universal  dissemination  of  It many,  the  great  unwilling- 
ness of  all  who  speak  it  to  have  it  made  known,  and  tin 
ally  the  number  of  words  which  it  has  contributed  to  Km: 
Ksh  slang,  are  also  causes  which  invest  it  with  intci.  -r. 
Little  was.  known  regarding  it  until  J.  C.  C.  Hildigcr 
{NeHcuter  Znrr<,rl,*  <l>r  Sj,rii'-ti/;uiifl''.  Halle,  1782)  an- 
nounced that  the  gypsy  language,  apart  from  its  Slavonic 
and  German  additions,  consisted  of  Hindoo  words.  At  the 
same  time,  Huttner  (see  GVPSIKS)  published  his  viewa  re- 
garding the  Rommany  and  collected  several  of  its  gram- 
matical forms.  In  the  following  year  II.  M.  '••  Grellmnnn 
cleverly  availed  himself  of  the  labors  of  these  his  prcde 
cessors,  and  published  a  work  (see  ttvrsiKs)  from  which 
the  public  for  many  years  inferred  that  he  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  Indian  origin  of  Rommany.  The  subsequent 
labors  of  George  Borrow,  A.  F.  Pott,  A.  G.  Paspati,  G.  J. 
Ascoli,  and  others  have  done  much  to  show  that  each  word 
of  the  language,  "n  f'ir  at  they  linn-  collected  them,  is  re- 
spectively of  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Slavonian,  Greek,  or  other 
character.  It  has  not  as  yet,  however,  been  pointed  out 
by  any  writer  through  what  media  of  more  recent  Indian 
tongues  the  Sanskrit  words  have  passed,  nor  have  any 
philologists  (C.  G.  Leland,  Enyliah  Gypsies)  shown  to  what 
degree  the  Slavonic  and  Greek  words  in  Kommany  are 
really  Indian,  but  simply  Slavonized  or  Griecized.  This 
process  is  continually  going  on  in  Hommany.  It  is  but  a 
few  hours  since  the  writer  overheard  a  girl  say  to  a  boy  in 
a  street  of  London,  "You'll  get/et/erf" — (i,  t.  "taken"  or 
"  arrested  ").  This  was  the  Rommany  word  It-lln,  "  taken," 
from  the  Hindoo  low,  to  "take,"  but  Anglicized  with  the 
-ed  participial  termination.  In  this  case  the  English  ele- 
ment is  limited.  When  a  gypsy,  however,  calls  a  fist  a 
puncher,  it  would  naturally  be  assumed  that  he  uses  an 
entire  English  slang  word,  when  in  reality  he  claims  it  as 
Rommany,  as  coming  from  puoj,  "  five  ;"  and  with  justice, 
since  in  Hindostani  pnnjn  means  the  hand  (with  the  five 
fingers  extended). 

Thirteen  dialects  have  been  given  (see  GYPSIES)  as  cha- 
racteristic of  the  principal  European  tribes,  but  several  of 
these  are  so  corrupt  that  those  speaking  them  would  not 
comprehend  the  others,  although  a  great  number  of  iso- 
lated words  are  common  to  them.  With  little  effort  or 
practice  Turkish,  Hungarian,  and  German  gypsies  could 
talk  together,  and  the  few  Rommanies  in  England  who 
have  still  preserved  the  grammar  of  their  tongue  could 
join  them  in  mutual  intelligence.  But  the  majority  of 
English  gypsies,  with  all  the  Spanish  and  their  Scandina- 
vian and  Egyptian  brothers,  would  find  themselves  no 
nearer  than  a  Spaniard  and  an  Italian.  It  is  impossible 
to  assume  with  certainty  any  dialect  as  the  typo,  but  the 
Turkish,  as  set  forth  by  l>r.  Alexander  G.  Paspati,  may  be 
taken  for  a  basis,  since  its  grammar  is  the  most  perfect 
known.  Its  main  features  are  as  follows:  The  articles  arc 
o  (masculine)  and  f  (feminine),  as  r,  ,•/,/,-/„.••  the  hoy,1'/ 
rafii,  "the  girl."  A  or  an  is  generally  expressed  in  all 
gypsy  dialects  by  i/r<-/,;  "  one,"  as  in  French,  I'une.  In  the 
declined  eases  o  becomes  e,  except  when  the  accusative  of 
the  noun  is  the  same  as  the  nominative.  Xnuan. — These 
are  masculine  or  feminine.  Abstract  nouns  are  formed  in 
Hindoo  by  the  termination  pan,  like  the  English  "  -ship  " 
or  "-hood."  In  English  Hommany  this  termination  is 
still  pen  or  ben  ;  in  Turkey  it  is  pf,  or  be.  Thus,  kttuhto, 
"  good,"  becomes  Icttuhtt^n  M  or  ku*lii»p<'>.  In  English  Rom- 
many, and  to  a  certain  extent  in  other  dialects,  an  active 
agent  or  person  doing  anything  is  ingeniously  expressed 
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by  the  termination  etujro.     Thus,  from  </i'i<,  '•  wheat,"  we 

have    >fir<n'i><i,    "a   farmer;"    «•»<'''-,    "iron,"    »u«(.  ii'/ro,  "a 
-Mlitll,"    cnrre-|iondlll_'    !•    the    irenerally    applied    f'lltn    of 

India.  The  origin  of  fui/i-,>  \-  to  be  found  in  the  knrn, 
genitive  termination  of  all  noun-,  \\htcb  i-  it-eit  derived 
from  the  verb  kit  -/<o  ~an-k.  l.-i'<r<i,  in.  rad.  kri,  t<i<-ieitt, 
factor).  I  Bopp,  <il»i.  .S't-r. )  This  is  so  general  that  il  may 
i  that  almost  every  adjective  and  active  \erb  \ield< 
an  agent,  l-in^lish  gypsies  make  nouns  h\  chat 
to  .'i;//i  '"a  thing"  I,  thus  inni,  "  a  face,"  becomes  i, mint. 
<!>•><•,  "  a  pillow  "{  lit.  "  a  face  thin^,"  also  "  a  portrait  ")  ; 
ii'n./,"  a  hand,"  triitt-t-iujri,  "a  hund-cufl'."  The  regular 
declension  is 

Kaklo  =  "  a  boy." 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.  o  raklfi,  the  boy,  o  rnklf. 

<"ii.  e  raklfjkoro,  of  the  Boy,  e  ruklrngoro. 

Ace.  e  rnklrs,  tin    b  r  raklen. 

1st  Dative,  e  ratlfile,  to  tin-  boy, 

^dilative,  e  rn:  inllo   ti.ty,  ••  i.ii.liiti/ht. 

InMr.  e  ml.  witb  the  boy,  -•/.;/,/-  tt>/jii. 

Ablat.  e  rakl'slur,  from  n  boy,'  f  >'<ikl<  nJur. 

Voc.  rakleya,  O  boy  I  rukliile  1 

Nouns  ending  in  i  take  a  after  it  and  before  the  inflection, 

as  rakli,  "a  gild,"  rnklit'ikoro,  rn!;l'»i.  rnl;lin!' .  i'»L 
rfiklitixn,  rtikfiattir,  and  r«(/,-/c.  r'eminine  noun-  ending 
in  consonants  are  declined  similarly:  /.  11.  "  a  river."  gen. 
IrniAkurn.  Etkoru  is  commonly  used  to  form  adjecting; 
in  Kngland  it  is  used  like  i  -n-fi-n  ,-  ».;/.  </  ,t  >•<!<>,  "  a  w  dieel," 
witii(t"Htt  »'•!•'>,  a  "\\heehvriglit"  or  "cooper."  The  geni 
tive  is  of  wonderful  extension  in  Rommany,  and  some- 
times  difficult  to  seize.  These  cases  are  not  all  pun  inflec- 
tions; several  are  formed  with  ;i««r-;«<«i'fi'o»»  (as  occurs  in 
the  1'rul-AUaic  groups  and  in  Dakota  i.  Thus  the  Itom- 
inany  in-trumental  is  formed  by  adding  tin-  Sanskrit  *<ihrt, 
'*  with  "  or  "together."  The  ablative  sing.  term.  <it<t  (tar) 
is  the  Sanskrit  particle  tni.  "  The  gypsy  noun  has  prop- 
erly only  four  cases."  (Paipali.)  In  English  Rommany 
the  plural  and  sing.  i'«  has  been  corrupted  into  ynr,  some- 
times into  ytigf  as  lav,  a  "word,"  which  should  be  l«i-</'t, 
becomes  liiryur  or  lavyai.  Nouns  ending  in  o  arc  gener- 
ally masculine — those  in  t,  feminine.  Diminutives  are 
formed  by  oro  or  fro.  Adjectives  arc  formed  in  o  (masc.) 
or  t  (fern.).  0  is  kept  in  the  nom. ;  it  becomes  e  in  the 
other  coses,  as  kfilo  manush  (Eng.  Rom.  kuln  mutli),  "a 
black  man  ;"  gen.  knit  manuahetkoro,  "  of  a  black  man  ;" 
plural  adj.  termination  for  all  cases,*.  Many  adji 
applicable  to  living  beings  end  in  wo  or  MI,  more  in  to  ;  e.  g. 
buk'kl,  "luck,"  bakhtah,  "lucky."  From  many  verbal 
adjectives  in  Rommany  lost  verbs  have  been  recovered. 
Whether  these  indicate  an  ancient  Rommany  language,  or 
some  early  tongue  merged  in  it,  no  one  can  say.  But  it  is 
very  certain  that  there  is  no  language  so  very  simple,  and 
yet  so  rich — so  capable  of  expressing  thought,  and  yet  so 
easy  to  learn.  The  comparative  degree  is  formed  in  Tur- 
key by  adding  po  ("more"),  as  iackd,  "good,"  polnehit, 
"  better."  Also  by  der,  as  baro,  "  great,"  buroder,  "  great- 
er." In  England  it  is  formed  by  rfiV  or  rf/ro  ;  e.g.  baro, 
"  great,"  bardir  or  borodiro,  "  greater."  No  superlative  ex- 
ists. A  false  superlative  is  formed  in  England  (6'.  (!.  Le- 
land) by  ir«§  ;  «.  </.  borodirut.  Pronouns  are  formed  in  the 
singular  like  nouns  plural;  e.g.  me,  "  I,"  mamjarn.  mm,, 
mande,  m&nghe,  mfutiljn,  innndnr ;  plural,  amfn  ("we"), 
amenrjoro,  amen,  amende,  umennhe,  amendjn,  nmendtir.  Tu 
("thou")  is  formed  thus:  Tu  (gen.  wanting),  fnf,  li'iif, 
tuke,  t6na,  ttttar  ;  plural,  titmen,  titmenyoro,  lumen,  tumetide, 
tiniinirjfie,  turnrndjti,  ttnnettdar.  In  England  f»  and  lute  are 
generally  used  for  "  you  "  in  all  cases,  as  "  you  "  is  used  in 
English ;  tukey,  "  to  you,"  rarely.  On  ("  he,"  Eng.,  and 
Ger.  yov  or  y«p)  becomes  letknro,  let,  lette,  letke,  leitt,  /<•«- 
tin-  ;  fern.  o»,  ai  (Eng.  yoi),  lakoro,  la,  Kite,  lake,  lastt,  la- 
tar.  01  ("  they,"  Eng.  Kom.  y&l),  leuijnrn,  leu,  lrn<l<-, 
lenyhe,  lendja,  lenrlnr.  All  of  these  inflections  are  com- 
monly known  in  England,  but  are  greatly  confused  and 
corrupted.  Mo,  "  my,"  simply  becomes  me  in  all  other 
cases,  and  me  in  the  plural;  also  ruiitm  ("mine"),  tinnt 
("thine").  Amaro,  "our."  is  in  Kn/.  *«r«.  Tumaro, 
"your,"  is  unchanged.  Hindoo  pet  is  the  reflective  pro- 
noun "  self,"  taking  in  Germany  the  form  peitro,  also 
very  rarely  in  England,  where  the  common  form  is  kvkero 
(i.e.  "alone").  Letter  knkero,  "his  self."  In  Turkey, 
po  and  pi,  plural  po,  are  the  common  possessive  pronouns  ; 
e.g.  p'>  ilrum,  "his  road,"  evidently  from  the  Hindoo. 
.t/.vi  and  at-nkit  ("this"  and  "that")  exist  in  English 
Rommany  as  akovo,  'covo,  and  k>tr<ikni ;  e.g.  'eouo,  "that 
man  "  I  slang.  <,, i  >.,...;•<  i,).  Also  in  T.  (!.  nhnrka,  odoi'a, 
"  this  "  or  "  that,"  is  in  English  Rommany  ndnra  or  d<»-o, 
"  that."  Vtrla. — -All  simple  verbs  are  of  Indian  origin, 
to  which  is  added  ava ;  e.g.  arara,  "to  come,"  which  may. 
be  conveniently  assumed  as  a  general  form.  "To  come" 
suggests  the  idea  of  the  future  in  time,  and  kamar,  "  to 
desire,  love,  or  wish,,"  suggests  the  same  as  to  mental  ac- 
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Indicative. 

We  avnva,         I  come, 
Fit  aveka,         Thou  comest, 
Ov  avella.         He  comes, 
Amen  av&sat    We  come, 
Tumen  arena,  Ye  come, 
01  avenas.         They  come, 


tion.  Thus,  kamavao,  "  I  shall  be,"  and  from  chinava 
("  cut ")  coines  kamachinava,  "  I  >  ha  II  or  will  cut,"  ex- 
pressing both  intention  and  time.  This  influence  of  avara 
("to  come")  on  all  verbs,  affirmed  by  the  first  writers  on 
Rom  many  grammar,  and  denied  by  the  later,  is,  however, 
convenient  as  a  means  of  simply  learning  the  language. 
Paspati  (  Tcfiingiane*,  p.  80)  advances  nvana  (Turkish  Rom- 
many)  "  to  become,"  devenir,  as  one  hitherto  confounded 
with  avava,  "to  come,"  as  the  true  type.  Avavu,  "to 
come/'  is  thus  conjugated: 

Imperfect.  Irt  Aorist. 

Me  avtivas,  Avilom. 

Tit  avtnas,  Avilun. 

Or  (irf-las,  Avilas. 

Amen  averas,       Avilomas. 

Tumen  avenas,     Avitonas, 

01  avenas,  Avilas, 

In  German  Rommany  the  indicative  present  of  this  verb 
gives  avaka,  arena,  avena  in  the  plural,  and  in  the  aorist 
eeeiom,  eveial,  evet'as,  eveiam,  eveian,  eoeien.  The  second 
aorist  (Turkish  Rom.)  is  formed  by  adding  as  to  the  first 
and  second  persons  singular  and  plural.  The  future  is 
given  as  avara,  aveta,  avcla,  avasa,  av&na,  avena  ;  im- 
perative, 1,  avf  2,  me  avel ;  subjunctive,  same  as  future; 
gerund,  am'nrfo* ;  participle,  al6.  Paspati  recognizes  two  I 
classes  of  verbs — tnc  first  including  Indian  roots  with  ava  \ 
termination,  or  verbs  simple,  and  the  verbs  causative  end- 
ing in  apace*.  Thus,  asava  (verb  simple),  ''"to  laugh/'  be- 
comes asavava,  "to  make  laugh;"  piava,  "to  drink,"  be- 
comes piarava,  "to  make  drink."  Paspati  makes  these 
and  other  merely  superficial  differences  the  basis  for  five 
separate  conjugations,  which  are,  however,  (jrainmntii-nUtf 
but  one.  The  second  class  of  compound  verbs  consists  of 
a  simple  verbal  root  combined  with  another  verb,  such  as 
dam,  "to  give,"  kerava,  "to  do  or  make,"  and  Inert,  "to 
take."  One  division  of  these  consists  of  verbs  in  which 
the  root  is  placed  either  before  or  after  the  verb.  This 
and  every  other  variation  is  made  by  Paspati  into  a  sepa- 
rate conjugation,  giving  thereby  to  the  simplest  language 
in  the  world  eleven  conjugations,  while  it  possesses  in 
reality  but  one.  All  participles  in  Turkish  Rommany  end 
in  to  or  dor  l<>,  no,  and  these  are  derived  directly  from  the 
aorist.  Thus,  arava,  avilom,  avi/n,  anava  ("to  carry"), 
<nid<»n,  ando.  We  can  trace  in  Rommany  verbs  a  class 
formed  with  an  Indian  root  and  the  auxiliaries  "  I  am  to 
be,"  or  «r«(V(,  "to  become,"  which  is  or  was  probably  in 
reality  the  same  with  avavat  "to  come,"  "I  am"  is  con- 
jugated— 
Mi'  'isam, 
Til  istm, 
Ov  isi, 
Amen  isam-t 
Tn  men  isan, 
Ol  isit 


I  am. 

thou  art. 
hi-  is. 
we  are. 
ye  are. 
they  are. 


Me  isamas, 

Tu  isanas, 

Ov  isas, 

A  men  is'imnx^ 

Tamf-n  is&nas. 

Olisas, 


I  was. 
thou  wcrt. 
he  was. 
we  were. 
ye  were, 
they  were. 

In  Sanskrit  asmi,  as!,  astf,  plural  sma,  stka,  eanti.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  England  gypsies  use  commonly  several 
Oriental  forms  of  the  verb  not  known  in  Germany.  Thus, 
the  English  Rommany  verb  runs  me  shorn,  "  I  am,"  tn 
than,  "thou  art,"  yitv  se,  "he  is,"  men  shorn,  tute  nhan.  i/nl 
Bee,.  In  fact,  the  verb  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  Turkish, 
while  in  Germany  it  is  horn,  A«/,  hi,  ham,  hum.  xlii.  The  fu- 
ture of  ieatn  ia  kaniovav-es,  el,  vasa,  ft-nti,  >•>  nan.  (For  a 
criticism  of  Paspati's  grammar  sec  Ascoli,  Zigeuneri*rhM, 
Halle,  1865;  for  the  German  Rommany  forms  see  Pott; 
also  GYPSIKS.)  This  future,  kamovav,  as  Ascoli  indicates, 
is  merely  from  avara. 

There  is  as  yet  wanting  a  grammar  which  shall  reduce 
Rommany  to  its  original  simple  elements.  Pott  and  As- 
coli have  collected  the  material  and  cleared  it,  but  no  one 
has  distinctly  set  forth  in  paradigms  this  curious  tongue, 
which  with  the  simplest  elements  is  capable  of  as  much 
expression  as  English.  Even  in  its  present  popular  and 
corrupt  form,  English  Rommany  is  only  unmusical  where 
the  English  grammar  intrudes,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  by  Miss  Janet  Tuckey,  who  was  the  first  to 
write  poetry  in  this  dialect: 

"  I  tiini  mflllos  'pr6  6  d6eyav 

Shfm  sSr  i  silni  chumor'fon  obav; 

O  IQllopen  apre  i  pabor  cham 

Li  se  i  tatti  chumor  6  the  kam  ; 

Te  dovo  rinkeni  hev  pro  tlri  mui, 

Shan  mlri  chumor,  o  mi  kSmcli." 

"The  little  hubbies  floating  on  the  wave 
Are  all  soft  kisses  which  the  west  wind  gave; 
The  luscious  glow  upon  the  peach's  face 
Bears  blushing  witness  to  the  sun's  embrace ; 
And  those  two  dimples,  sweet,  that  come  and  go, 
Tell  tales  of  true-love  kisses  :  is  it  so  ?" 
No  writers  have  as  yet  sufficiently  indicated  the  influ- 
ence of  Persian  dialects  on  the  Rommany.     A  few  words, 
with  their  origin,  drawn  from  English  gypsy  and  taken 
down  by  the  writer  in  gypsy  tents,  are  as  follows:  Sakkft, 
"a  swan/'  Persian  and  Arabic,  sakka,.;  purccr,  "to  ask," 


P.  pur  si  dan  ;  pttuht,  "  the  back"  (also  dumo),  P.  punht  ; 
pis/i,  "before,"  P.  pish;  nhockt  "a  bough,"  P.  shakht  ; 
rushni,  "bright,"  P.  riinh&n  ;  bunner,  "to  build,"  "shape," 
etc.,  the  foundation  of  a  house,  P.  btinyad  ;  sikar,  "  a 
clothes-line,"  Hind,  si/char  ;  aiy-tttd,  "  milk-weed,"  II.  *ij  ; 
nun,  also  ruppt  "silver,"  both  the  same  in  Hindoo;  "  Yeck 
aim  mery  covvn  ae  yeck  rtippeny  covva,"  ?'.  e.  "  a  silver  tiling 
is  a  silver  thing  ;"  hero,  "  a  ship,"  II.  buhr  ;  alrni,  "  sacred," 
"  magical,"  II.  slhr.  The  transposition  of  Oriental  words 
through  a  Slavonic  medium  may  be  seen  in  ft  i  ret  if  f  "  j>eo- 
ple  "  (as  in  French  le  nioiide),  which  the  gypsies  are  sup- 
posed to  have  picked  up  in  Slavonic,  as  sweti,  "  the  world/' 
but  which  they  probably  had  originally  as  *ai-<t#wati  in 
Hindoo.  All  Rommany  dialects  are  extremely  corrupt, 
and  even  in  Turkey  and  Romania  it  has  been  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  their  grammar,  simple  as  it  is.  The 
English  gypsy  generally  uses  tute  for  yon  in  all  cases,  and 
will  say  mandy  avclla  for  man  avava  ("I  go"),  and  yoi 
irdf.<(8  lor  yoi  avilas.  In  (Jermany  the  language  is  spoken 
with  very  little  admixture  of  German  words,  and  with  a 
great  exercise  of  ingenuity  English  gypsies  often  contrive 
to  do  this.  To  do  this  one  word  must  do  duty  for  niiinv. 
Thus,  eAi'c  means  to  "put,"  "place,"  "throw,"  "lay,"  and 
in  fact  almost  any  positive  action  ;  while  hatch  expresses 
"resting,"  and  /rer  to  make,  do,  cook,  cause.  Most  words 
for  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  animals,  minerals,  fish,  and 
insects  are  wanting  in  Rommany,  showing  that  they  have 
recently  come  from  a  land  where  nature  is  different  ;  and 
in  many  cases  they  have  applied  the  name  of  a  similar 
animal,  etc.  ;  e.  y.  sakku,  "  a  swan  "  (E,  R.),  is  the  P.  Ara- 
bic sakkti,  "a  pelican,"  No  language  in  the  world  is  so 
easy  as  Rommany;  most  persons  can  learn  it  in  three 
months,  and  when  learned  it  is  of  incredible  assistance  in 
acquiring  Hindustani  and  Persian.  In  fact,  a  proficient 
in  Rommany  can  within  a  month  make  himself  readily 
intelligible  in  Hindostani.  I»  pronunciation  Rommany 
resembles  the  soft  Latin  tongues;  e.  a.  kuithtn  or  cw'uhto, 
"  good  ;"  nitjn  or  innu-ltH,  "  meat  ;"  tfite  or  tooty,  "  thy  ;"  mfin 
k<un<li'<t,  "  I  love."  The  English  Rommany  pronounce 
«fj/,  with  i  as  er,  and  the  y  very  soft  (between  the  German 
'-//  and  ff,  inclining  to  the  latter  strongly  accented).  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  thousands  of  Rommanies  of  every 
kind  reuniting  in  the  U.  S.  may  in  time  originate  an 
American  Rommany  dialect.  If  the  more  intelligent 
among  them  would  take  the  pains  to  publish  among  them- 
selves a  journal  or  work  in  pure  Roimnaiiy,  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  rehabilitating  their  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive old  language.  CHAKLKS  G.  LHLAXD. 


R-om'ney^  p.-v.,  Randolph  tp.,  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind., 
on  Louisville  New  Albany  and  Chicago  R.  R.  P.  104. 

Komnry,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Hampshire  co..  West 
Va.,  on  S.  branch  of  Potomac  River,  has  1  newspaper. 
P.  of  v.  482;  of  tp.  1031, 

Romney  (GEORGE),  b.  at  Furness,  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, Dec.  15,  1734;  left  school  at  the  age  of  eleven  to 
enter  the  workshop  of  his  father,  a  wealthy  cabinetmaker; 
displayed  such  genius  in  drawing  likenesses  that  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  portrait  -painter  at  Kendal  :  innrrinl 
against  his  parents'  will  17-"><>:  commenced  painting  on 
his  own  account  at  York  1758;  acquired  a  simple  and 
natural  style  of  portraiture,  which  procured  him  favor 
among  the  gentry  of  the  North  ;  set  out  for  London  1702, 
leaving  his  wife  and  two  children  at  Kendal;  obtained  a 
prize  of  50  guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  picture 
of  the  Death  of  Wolfe  (17G3),  and  a  year  or  two  later  a 
similar  premium  for  his  Ife«th  of  A7/<//  Kdaunid  ;  began 
his  metropolitan  career  by  painting  heads  for  four  guineas  ; 
met  with,  rapid  success  ;  s;>'in  raided  his  price  :  obtained 
patronage  among  the  members  of  the  bar;  soon  took  a 
studio  at  the  AVc.st  End  ;  removed  to  Great  Newport  street 
17G7  and  to  Cavendish  Square  1770,  having  then  greatly 
improved  his  style  by  studies  at  Paris,  Rome,  and  Venice; 
was  efficiently  patronized  by  the  duke  of  Richmond  and 
many  of  the  nobility,  becoming  a  formidable  rival  to  Kir 
Joshua  Reynolds;  attained  a  professional  income  of  £4000 
per  annum;  painted  a  number  of  striking  scenes  from 
tShakspcaro's  plays  ;  is  said  to  have  been  the  original  pro- 
jector of  Boy  dell's  Skaktpaare  (iaUp.ry,  and  at  a  later 
period  devoted  his  best  energies  to  a  fine  series  of  works 
of  fancy,  among  which  the  best  were  Milton  and  his 
Daiif/htci's  and  Newton  matting  Ifspcriinciits  with  the  /V?'.sm, 
Ho  obtained  from  Rome,  through  Flaxman,  a  magnificent 
collection  of  easts  from  antique  statuary  ;  built  a  house 
and  gallery  at  IIamp.=tead  after  his  own  plans,  and  settled 
there  1797,  but  soon  felt  the  effects  of  age  upon  his  head 
and  hand,  which  obliged  him  to  stop  painting.  In  1799 
ho  suddenly  returned  to  Kendal  to  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  had  neglected  for  thirty-seven  years  ;  was  re- 
ceived with  kindness:  sold  his  estate  at  Hamp  stead  and 
bought  a  house  at  Kendal,  but  had  scarcely  become  accus- 
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tomed  in  his  new  life  when  he  Tell  into  a  state  of  utter  im- 
becility, and  after  lingering  two  years  died  at  Kendal  Nov. 
5,  1802.  He  was  never  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Academy, 
anil  never  pent  works  to  its  exhibitions  in  consequence  of 
an  early  and  lasting  rivalry  with  Rey  nolds.  An  elaborate 
biography  was  written  l>y  the  |ioet  Ilayley  IMI'.I),  a  briefer 
one  by  his  eon,  Ke\ .  John  Komney  i  l^ti'.  and  a  suffici- 
ently  full  account  is  given  by  Allan  Cunningham  in  his 
/.inntif  Itrilinh  I'liiiittri.  l'()llTi:u  ('.  Huss. 

Romornntin',  town  of  France,  department  of  Loir-et-  \ 
Cher,  at  the  eonllucnce  of  the  Sttndro  and  Hantin,  manu- 
factures cloth,  oil,  and  sword-blades.     1".  Tli  I-. 

Ruin 'iilu*«  in  Roman  mythology,  the  founder  of  the 
oity  of  Koine,  was  the  twin-brother  of  Kenuis  and  u  MHI 
of  Mars  by  Hhea  Silvia,  a  priestess  of  Vesta.  Her  father, 
Numitor,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  was  dethroned  by  his  ' 
brother,  Amnlitis,  and  lier  two  sons  were  thrown  into  the 
Tilier  by  the  order  of  her  uncle.  Hut  the  river  landed  i 
them  safely  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill;  a  she-wolf 
carried  them  to  her  den  and  suckled  them,  and  a  shepherd 
afterward  found  them  and  e-lu'-ate'l  them  together  with  his 
own  children.  The  legend  goes  on  narrating  how  the  two 
brethren  discovered  tlieir  ileM-ent,  reinstated  Numitor,  em- 
igrated from  Alba  Longa,  determined  to  build  a  city  on 
the  Palatine  Hill,  but  then  fell  out  with  each  other:  how 
Romulus  killed  Remus,  built  the  city,  procured  wive*  t'or 
tho  citizens,  established  all  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  the  Roman  state,  and  finally  was  removed  to  Olympus, 
where  he  took  a  scat  among  the  gods  as  the  god  Ciuirinus. 
In  many  of  its  details,  however,  the  legend  is  by  no  means 
mere  fancy,  but  the  imaginative  explanation  of  real  facts 
whose  true  origin  was  unknown  or  forgotten. 

Romulus,  p.-v.,  Tuscaloosa  eo.,  Ala.     P.  540. 

Romulus,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  eo.,  Mich.,  on  Huron 
Rher.  P.  1463. 

Romulus,  p.-r.  and  tp.,  Seneca  eo.,  N.  Y..  extends 
across  the  county  from  Cayuga  Lake  to  Seneca  Lake.  P. 
2223. 

Romnlns  Aagnstnlus.     See  WESTER*  EMPIRE. 

Ro'nald,  tp.,  Ionia  co.,  Mich.     P.  1353. 

Roncade,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Treviso,  about  8 
miles  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  Treviso.  Its  chief  ornament  is 
the  fine  palace  of  the  tiiustiniani,  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated architect  Sansovini.  It  contains  an  active  and  ro- 
bust pastoral  population  of  5300. 

Roncesval'les  [Fr.  Itiincccaitx],  a  small  Spanish  vil- 
lage, province  of  Navarre,  in  a  narrow  valley  enclosed  by 
lofty  mountains,  through  which  one  of  the  principal  roads 
leads  from  France  across  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain.  Here 
Charlemagne  was  attacked  in  778  by  the  Basques,  and  his 
whole  rear-guard  destroyed.  In  honor  of  those  who  had 
fallen  he  built  a  chapel  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  took 
place,  and  among  the  names  enumerated  in  the  inscription 
was  that  of  Roland.  By  some  incident  this  event  and 
this  name  became  the  centre  of  all  the  romantic  poetry 
which  sung  of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins,  and  many 
fantastical  alterations  and  additions  took  place,  behind 
which  the  simple  historical  facts  are  hardly  recognizable. 
In  the  modern  French-Spanish  wars  several  bloody  en- 
counters (in  1793,  1794  and  1813)  occurred  in  the  same 
valley,  and  in  1833,  Don  Carlos  was  first  proclaimed  king 
here. 

Ronciglio'ne,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Rome,  about 
30  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  the  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  industry  and 
thrift.  The  iron  and  copper  works  here  arc  extensive  and 
nourishing,  and  powder,  soap,  cotton  cloths,  etc.  are  largely 
manufactured.  Education,  too,  is  much  better  cared  for 
than  is  usual  in  this  part  of  Italy.  P.  6100. 

Iton'tlu,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Malaga,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  2300  feet  above  tlio  sea,  on  a  precipitous  pro- 
montory of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  the  Uuadiaro,  which 
here  is  crossed  by  lofty  bridges  built  by  the  Moors.  The 
city  is  celebrated  not  only  for  its  romantic  and  picturesque 
location,  but  also  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  for 
its  largo  annual  fair,  held  in  May,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  merchants,  and  enlivened  by  bull-fights  and 
other  national  entertainments.  Elegant  arms,  fine  woollen 
fabrics,  and  saddlery  are  the  principal  manufactures  of 
the  oity  ;  the  vicinity  is  rich  in  wine  and  possesses  an  ex- 
cellent breed  of  horses.  P.  19,334. 

Ron'deau  Ilar'bor,  p.-v.,  Kent  co.,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada, on  Lake  Erie,  has  a  safe  but  shallow  harbor,  and  a 
weekly  newspaper.  Its  harbor  is  protected  by  Pointe 
aux  Pins.  P.  about  150. 

Ron'do  [It.],  in  music,  a  composition  in  which  the 
theme,  as  it  is  given  in  the  first  strain,  returns  upon  itself 


in  the  last,  after  passing  through  various  expansions  and 
elaborations. 

Rondout',  p.-v.,  Kingston  tp..   l'1-tcr  eo.,  N.  Y.,  on 

Rondollt  Creek,  1  mile  above  its  continence  with  Hudson 
River,  is  the-  K.  terminus  of  New  York  King-ton  and  Syra- 
cu-c  R.  U..  and  also  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  by 
which  it  receives  immense  quantities  of  coal  from  the  an 
thracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  has  s  churches,  2  bank--, 
_  nc«  spapcrs,  I  Roman  Catholic  orphan  asylum,  22  steam 

I  the  Hudson,  and  does  a  large  business  in  shipping 
building-stone  and  cement  to  New  York  City.  I'.  10,114. 
Since  [*~'2  it  has  formed  the  central  portion  of  the  city  of 
KiNcsmv  (  which  see). 

Itoim'r  i.loinvvus).  b.  at  liischofswalde,  Prussian  Si- 
lesia. Oct.  hi,  Isi:',;  studied  theology  at  llreslan,  and  waa 
appointed  a  chaplain  at  lirottkan  in  ISIU,  but  quarrelled 
with  the  ultramontane  clergy  on  account  of  his  liberal 
views,  and  was  suspended  in  I1-):;  because  of  an  an 
/'"in  mill  tint  1,1-rH/iiiii  i-  jt<>, nl. -njnti  I.  which  he  published  in 

the    .^'i'l^i^i-lii'     \  nt>  i-finn/H/, /itfh  f.       Next    year    he    Wa 

cnnininnicutcd  on  account  of  his  letter  to  liishop  Arnoldi 
of  Oct.  1.  Islt.  denouncing  as  idolatrous  the  exhibition  at 
Treves  of  the  "  holy  coat."  Through  a  number  of  pamph- 
lets, and  by  travelling  from  town  to  town  preaching  and 
lecturing,  he  exhorted  people  to  secede  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and,  supported  liy  the  general  irritation 
against  the  ultramontane  hierarchy,  he  Mlcceeilcil  in 
forming  several  eorigregat  ions  of  the  so  railed  tierinan 
Catholic  denomination.  By  degrees,  however,  he  was  him- 
self attracted  by  the  political  fermentation,  ,-idcd  in  IMS 
with  the  radicals,  and  tle<l  in  !-!.>  to  Kn^'hupl.  Returning 
in  I  Mil,  be  settled  in  Frankfort,  where  he  founded  a  re- 
form association  in  18G3. 

Ron'neburg,  town  of  Germany,  duchy  of  Saxe-Alten- 
burg,  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  woollens,  tobacco,  porce- 
lain, and  earthenware,  and  a  large  trade  in  horses  and 
cattle.  P.  6402. 

Ronsard',  de  (PIERRE),  b.  at  the  Chateau  de  la  Pois- 
sonnicro,  Vendomois,  France,  Sept.  11,  1524;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  French  court  as  page  to  the  duke  of  Orleans ; 
lived  for  nearly  three  years  at  the  court  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland  (1538-41),  but  having  become  almost  entirely 
deaf,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  and  re- 
sliortly  after  his  return  to  France  to  the  College  de 
Coqueret,  where  he  spent  five  years  studying  the  Latin  and 
Greek  literatures  and  languages.  Among  bis  companions 
here  were  Bail',  Remi  llelleau,  Muret,  Jodelle,  and  Du 
Bellay.and  among  them  sprang  up  that  new  literary  ideal 
whose  first  representative  Ronsard  became,  and  which  for 
centuries  reigned  not  only  in  the  French,  but  in  all  Euro- 
pean literatures.  It  broke  at  once  and  absolutely  with  the 
romantic  ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  substituted  the 
classical  models  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  literatures.  Ron- 
Sard  was  not  a  prolific  writer  himself.  In  1550  appeared 
his  Amount  and  Qttntre  L\vre»  d'  Odes ;  in  1555,  his  Hymn?*  ; 
in  1572,  the  four  first  books  of  his  grand  epic,  La  Fraitciade, 
which  was  never  finished;  his  collected  works  in  1  vol., 
1584.  But  his  influence  was  decisive,  and  the  enthusiasm 
he  awakened  was  most  extraordinary.  The  kings  of  the 
house  of  Valois  loaded  him  with  honors  and  benefices ; 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart  sent  him  present- ;  the  city  of 
Toulouse  presented  him  with  a  Minerva  of  solid  silver; 
Tasso  came  to  Paris  to  show  him  his  poems.  In  France 
he  founded  the  classical  school,  which  reigned  absolutely 
up  to  the  second  or  third  decade  of  this  century,  and  in 
other  European  countries  he  also  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence, directly  or  through  his  school.  D.  at  St.  Cosmus, 
Tours,  Dee.  27,  1585. 

Rood,  the  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  forty  square  rods. 
The  square  perch  of  masonry,  2724.  square  feet,  ia  often 
called  the  rood. 

Rood  (OoDsx  N.),  b.  Feb.  3,  1831,  in  Danbury,  Conn. ; 

graduated  at  Princeton  l.i.">2:  studied  at  the  Sheffield  Sci 
entiiic.  School  of  Yale  College  and  in  the  universities  of 
Munich  and  Berlin  :  was  elected  professor  of  physics  and 
chemistry  in  Troy  University  1808  ;  professor  of  physics 
in  Columbia  College,  New  York,  1803  ;  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  1864;  vice-president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
has  contributed  lurgely  to  the  transactions  of  scientific  as- 
sociations and  to  scientific  journals.  His  original  invcsii- 
gations  have  been  numerous,  embracing  many  interesting 
questions  in  mechanics,  optics,  acoustics,  and  electricity. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  apply  photography  to  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  first  to  construct  fluid  prisms  of  highly  dis- 
persive power  for  the  study  of  the  spectrum.  His  studies 
of  the  nature  of  the  electric  spark  and  of  the  duration  of 
the  flashes  are  particularly  interesting,  involving  the  de- 
termination of  intervals  of  time  greatly  more  minute  than 
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any  ever  before  measured.  His  methods  of  photometry  are 
also  extremely  ingenious,  as  well  as  his  investigations  of 
phenomena  dependent  on  the  physiology  of  vision.  His 
published  papers  number  about  forty.  F.  A.  P.  BARNARD. 

Roodhouse,  p.-v.,  Greene  eo.,  111.,  at  the  junction  of 
Missouri  division  of  the  Jacksonville  branch  of  Chicago 
and  Alton  R.  R.,  21  miles  S.  of  Jacksonville,  has  3  churches, 
2  graded  schools,  1  bank,  1  flouring-mill,  2  coal-shafts,  2 
hotels,  1  newspaper,  engine-house  and  waterworks,  rail- 
road shops  and  stock-yards,  and  1  elevator.  P.  about 
1200.  THOMAS  McEwEN,  ED.  "  ROODHOUSE  SIGNAL." 

Roof  [Ang.-Sax.  hrof ;  Gr.  6po4»j],  the  covering  of  a 
building.  As  generally  used,  the  term  includes  the  cover- 
ing and  the  framing  which  supports  it,  though  in  carpentry 
the  use  of  the  word  is  restricted  to  the  latter  meaning. 
Roofs  vary  greatly  in  form  and  material, 
and  require  a  higher  degree  of  skill  and 
more  science  than  any  other  part  of  a 
building.  Greek  temples  were  covered 
with  long  thin  pieces  of  marble;  the 
roofs  of  the  halls  of  the  ancient  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians  consisted  of 
exceedingly  large  stones,  some  of  them  so  big  as  to  cover 
a  whole  room  singly.  Remains  of  buildings  belonging  to 
pre-historic  times  have  been  discovered 
in  the  East  of  a  circular  shape,  in  which 
a  column  standing  in  the  centre  was 
evidently  intended  to  support  rafters 
whoso  outer  ends  rested  upon  the  en- 
closing wall. 

The  inclination  or  pitch  of  a  roof  is  most  generally  a 
matter  of  taste  alone,  and  not  of  elimate,  though  with 
some  coverings  a  certain  inclination  is  VJG  3 

necessary ;  the  curious  theory  has  been 
advanced  that  it  should  vary  with  the 
latitude,  being  zero  at  the  equator,  and 
having  three  degrees  added  for  every 
climate  as  we  advance  northward.  In 
England  and  in  Franco  in  the  later 
times  of  mediaeval  architecture  the  roof 
took  a  very  different  growth ;  in  the 
former  country,  though  of  a  higher  latitude,  it  became 
natter;  in  France  and  in  Germany  it  grew  high  and  steep. 
To  the  flat  roofs  were  added  parapets,  and  FIG.  4. 
the  church-towers  were  built  without  spires 
and  furnished  also  with  parapets.  In  France 
the  roof  grew  with  the  rest  of  the  building, 
and  particularly  on  the  tower,  when  spires 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  it  assumed  almost  the 
inclination  if  not  the  place  of  the  spire.  In 
Persia  and  Arabia  the  roofs  are  flat;  in  Greece 
invariably  sloping,  made  on  an  angle  of  about 
16°  with  the  horizon  ;  in  Rome  on  an  angle  of 
about  24°.  In  hot  climates  the  chief  reason 
for  the  flatness  of  the  roofs  is,  that  they  may  serve  as  ter- 
races in  the  cool  of  the  evening  and  morning,  and  for  this 
purpose  are  covered  with  concrete  FIG.  5. 

or  cement  carried  on  joists  like  a 
floor. 

When  the  base  is  a  circle,  an  el- 
lipse, or  a  polygon,  and  its  vertical 
section  a  curved  line  concave  to- 
ward the  interior,  the  roof  is  termed 
a  dome  or  cupola.  Different  names 
are  given  to  roofs  according  to 
their  forms;  thus,  Fig.  1  is  a 
gabled  roof;  Fig.  2  a  hipped  roof;  Fig.  3  a  gambrel,  curb, 
or  Mansard  roof  (the  term  Mansard  is  from  a  celebrated 
French  architect  who 
died  in  Ifi66), •  Fig.  4  a 
conical  roof.  Fig.  5 
shows  a  very  simple 
frame  for  a  roof,  con- 
sisting of  two  rafters 
resting  at  their  lower 
ends  upon  the  wall  or 
frame  of  the  house; 
sometimes  the  rafters  are  prevente4  from  spreading  by  a 
collar-beam  uniting  them  near  their  lower  ends.  Fig.  6 
is  a  king-post  frame  or  Fir..  7. 

truss,  suitable  for  a  span 
of  35  to  40  feet,  where  A 
is  the  ridge;  B,  purlin  (a 
beam  at  right  angles  to 
the  rafters)  ;c,  king-post; 
D,  strut ;  E,  tie-beam  ;  F, 
pole-plate;  G,  wall-plate; 
H,  common  rafter;  I,  prin- 
cipal rafter.  Fig.  7  is  a 
Norman  roof.  Fig.  8  is  the  celebrated  roof  of  Westminster 


FIG.  6. 


FIG.  9. 


FIG.  10. 


Hall,  completed  in  A.  D.  1399,  of  which  the  span  is  68  feet. 
The  horizontal  pieces  resting  upon  the  walls  are  termed 
hammer-beams.  This  span  is 
unusually  large,  as  the  span 
of  the  Gothic  roofs  seldom  ex- 
ceeded 35  feet.  The  builders 
of  these  roofs  aimed  to  con- 
struct them  of  very  short 
pieces  of  timber,  always  oak 
or  other  hard  wood,  which 
were  very  strongly  fastened 
together.  The  thrust  of  this 
roof  against  the  walls  is  pre- 
vented to  a  great  extent  by 
the  rigidity  of  the  frame, 
which  causes  it  to  act  some- 
what as  a  beam.  The  wood- 
work of  the  Gothic  roofs  was 
very  elaborately  carved  and 
ornamented.  In  the  roof  of 
St.  Paul's,  Rome  (Fig.  9),  de- 
stroyed by  fire  during  the 
present  century  after  having 
stood  over  400  years,  the 
king-  and  queen-posts  are  not  framed  into  the  tie-beam, 
but  attached  by  iron  straps.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 

instances  where  iron  has 
formed  a  feature  in  the 
construction  of  roofs. 
The  span  of  this  was  78 
feet  4  inches. 

The  use  of  iron  for 
roofs  has  become  very 
general  in  the  present 
day,  on  account  of  the 
many  advantages  which 
it  possesses,  such  as 
economy,  lightness,  and  facility  of  transportation  and 
erection.  Figs.  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  illustrate  some  of 

the   simpler    and    moro 
generally-used  forms  of 
trusses   made   of   iron ; 
they  are  so  tied  as  to 
prevent     any     outward 
thrust  against  the  walls. 
The  roof  over  the  central  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham,  England,  is  arched  and  composed  of  two  semi- 
FIG.  11.  circular  ribs  connected 

by  double-lattice  bra- 
cing. The  whole  of  the 
roof  is  of  wrought  iron, 
~^:=1-  the  covering  being  en- 
tirely of  glass  on  the  ridge-and-furrow  principle.  The 
span  is  120  feet,  and  the  arch  is  of  such  depth  that  it  ex- 

erts  but  little  horizontal 
°'  **  thrust  upon  the  support- 

ing walls.  The  roof  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall, 
Kensington,  is  oval,  with 
four  centres ;  the  half  of 
one  of  the  trusses  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  The  span  is  219 
feet  4  inches  by  185  feet  4  inches.  The  roof  of  the  rotunda 

of  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 

Fl°- 13-  tion  of  1873  is  conical. 

The  span  is  343  feet  9 
inches.  The  lower  edge 
is  supported  and 
strengthened  by  a  heavy 
wrought-iron  curb  or  continuous  circular  box-girder.  At 
the  top  there  is  a  circular  aperture  95  feet  8  inches  in 

diameter,  which  is  stif- 
fened by  another  curb, 

and  on  this  curb  is 
erected  a  lantern  from 

which  the  whole  space 
below  is  lighted.  To 
prevent  sagging  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  curbs, 
the  whole  structure  is  stiffened  by  heavy  girders  of  plate 

iron  running  from  curb 
to  curb,  while  to  pro- 
vent  distortion  in  any 
other  way,  ring-girders 
at  right  angles  to  the 
rafter-girders  run  round 
thereof.  All  the  girders 
have  been  put  outside 
the  roof,  instead  of  in- 
side. The  trusses  of  the  roof  of  St.  Pancras  Station  arc 
latticed  iron  arches  of  240  feet  span.  This  roof  springs 
virtually  from  the  ground,  the  side  walls  being  merely 
screens  to  hide  the  springings.  The  main  ribs  are  tied 
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underneath  the   platform    by   a  system    of  wrought  iron 
girders,  for   the   purpose   of  counteracting    the   outward 

thrust  of  the  roof. 
girders       support       the 
tloors  of  the  hnil'l 
well  as  act  as  tic-.      I  i  L'. 
16  shows  the  iron  fram- 
ing of  a  Mansard  roof. 
These  roofs  (which  have 
since     their     invention 
formed  so  common  a  fea- 
ture of  Krench  architec- 
ture) of  different 
slopes,    and     coverings 
have  recently  beci. 
generally  adopted  for  all 
cl.-i--es  of  buildings  both 
in  the    city  and   in  the 
country.     They  u 
first  built  almost  evln 
sively  of  wood  and  cov- 
ered  witll    slate,  hut  tho 
great  liability  to  taking 
and  communicating  fire  has  caused  the  use  of  iron  for 
framing  purposes. 

The  coverings  for  roofs  are  made  of  various  materials, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Thatch  of 
straw,  reeds,  and  heath,  used  probably  in  primitive  time-. 
and  even  in  the  present  age  abroad,  in  rude  dwellings; 
tiles  of  various  shapes,  which  have  been  used  from  the 
lionian  period  to  the  present  day,  and  which  probably 
covered  the  Saxon  buildings;  thin  slabs  of  stone  or  flag; 
slate:  lead,  which  was  always  used  on  medieval  roofs; 
tin.  iron,  zinc,  copper:  asphalted  felt  coated  with  a  hot 
preparation  of  tar  on  which  gravel  is  spread ;  shingles ; 
canvas  covered  with  cement  and  glass. 

SAMUEL  II.  SHREVE,  A.  M. 

Rook  [Ang.-Sax.  httc\,(Conat-frugitegiu),  a  species 
of  the  family  Corvida)  congeneric  with  and  closely  related 
to  the  common  crow,  which  it  also  resembles  nearly  in 
size  (it  is  a  little  smaller),  as  well  as  black  color;  but  it  is 
distinguished  therefrom  by  the  bill  being  little  longer  than 
the  head,  and  in  the  adult  naked  at  the  base;  the  first  pri- 
mary is  shorter  than  the  eighth,  the  second  shorter  than 
the  fifth,  and  the  third  and  fourth  are  the  longest.  It  is 
generally  distributed  throughout  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia. 
It  lives  in  considerable  communities,  and  their  nesting  and 
gathering  places  are  known  as  rookeries;  these  sometimes 
are  very  populous,  occasionally  containing  as  many  as  2000 
to  HIMH1  nests,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  birds  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  sizes.  In  England  by  many  they  are  con- 
sidered as  an  attractive  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  are 
therefore  protected.  The  nests  arc  generally  made  in  tall 
trees.  The  female  lays,  early  in  the  spring,  about  four  or 
five  greenish-blue  and  spotted  eggs.  The  species  is  quite 
omnivorous  in  feeding,  but  does  not  trouble  the  farmer  like 
the  crow.  It  is  capable,  like  its  congeners,  of  mimicking 
the  sounds  of  other  animals.  The  young  are  to  some  ex- 
tent used  as  food  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

TiinonoRE  GILL. 

Rooke  (Sir  GEORGE),  b.  near  Canterbury,  England,  in 
1650;  became  post-captain  in  the  navy  1680,  and  vice- 
admiral  1692;  headed  a  daring  and  successful  night-attack 
in  boats  upon  the  French  squadron  off  Cape  Lattogue, 
burning  13  French  vessels,  May  19,  1692,  for  which  exploit 
he  was  knighted  and  received  a  pension  of  £1000  ;  entered 
Parliament  1697;  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  navy  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  succession  in 
Spain  1702  ;  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Cadiz ;  de- 
stroyed the  Spanish  "  plate  fleet"  of  17  vessels  in  tho  har- 
bor of  Vigo  1702  ;  participated  in  the  capture  of  Gibraltar 
Aug.  3,  1704,  and  engaged  the  French  fleet  off  Malaga 
Aug.  24,  1704,  but  that  fleet  having  escaped  in  the  night, 
he  was  severely  blamed,  and  was  dismissed  the  service 
Feb.,  1705.  D.  near  Canterbury  Jan.  24,  1709. 

Rooke  (LAWRENCE),  b.  in  1623  ;  was  educated  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Wadham  College,  Oxford  ;  became 
professor  of  astronomy  and  geometry  in  Gresham  College, 
London,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  England.  Besides  many  astronomical  and  other  papers, 
he  published  Obterrationet  in  t'tumttun  </iu  mense  Dt  • 
Anno  l/;,~>.'  ,,/ipnruit  (1653).  D.  in  1662. 

Rooks,  new  county  of  N.  W.  Kansas,  on  the  S.  fork  of 
Solomon  River,  haa  a  rolling  prairie  surface  and  very  few 
inhabitants.  Area,  900  sq.  in. 

Rook's  Creek,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Livingston  co.,  III.  P.  945. 

Koom'-Elee,  the  old  metropolitan  province  of  tho 

Turkish  empire,  consisting  of  the  ancient  Thracia  and  parts 

of  Macedonia,  and  comprising  the  land  bordering  on  the 

Black  Sea,  the  Strait  of  Constantinople,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 


mora,  and  the  Dardanelles.     It  is  now  divided  into  the 
cyalets  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianople. 

Itonn.  von  (Ai.niiKciiT  TIIKIUHIK  Kmi.  i,  I'm  NT.  I).  Apr. 
:;u.  |so:;;  entered  the  l'rn«sian  army  in  IS'JI  :  attended  the 
military  school  of  Herlin  1  S'J  I  -  :'?  :  was;  appointed  teacher 
to  the  cadet.-  ill  1  '•l.'S  member  of  the  topographical  survey 
ot  the  stiilf  in  Is.;:;,  teacher  in  the  military  .-chool  in  l»:;.'i, 
and  captain  on  tin-  stall  in  IWo.  In  1M2  lie  was  made  n 
major,  and  subsequently  took  charge  of  the  military  in- 
struction of  1'rince  Frtedrich  Charles.  iMirini,'  the  cam- 
paign in  liadcii  he  was  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Mil  army 
Corps;  was  made  a  colonel  in  1  >.>  I ,  commander  in  chief 
of  the  2Wh  brigade  of  infantry  in  IS/ii1,.  and  eomnninder- 
ili  chief  of  the  llth  division  at  I  liis-eMo!  !'  in  lv>s.  I  In 

I ,i.    l-S.V.I.  the    prince-regent    called    him  to  take    charge 

of  the    ministry    of   war.  and   (Apr.    Hi.  l-i'ilialso   of   the 
mini-try  of  ihe  marine.     During  the  struggle  between  th« 

iincnt  and  the  l>lct  l-i'il  l'>o  '  he  took  :i  very  decided 
position,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  through  the  reorgan- 
isation of  the  army,  which  made  him  a  favorite  with  King 
William.  After  tiic  war  of  I  Mill,  which  gave  evidence  of 
his  talent  for  organisation,  he  rccciicd  from  the  king  tho 

I  the    I'.lack   Kagle  and  a  dotati and  after  the  war 

with  l-'ranee  (IsTO  71i.  which  made  his  merits  still  more 
apparent,  he  was  ina'le  a  count  and  received  a  new  dota- 
tion. The  office  of  minister  of  the  marine  he  resigned  Uec. 
ill.  1S7I.  In  the  Prussian  government  he  represented  a  spe- 
cific Prussian  tendency  iu  opposition  to  tile  German 
progressive  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  (Dec.  21,  IS71!) 
having  handed  in  his  resignation,  he  was  made  president 
of  the  cabinet,  and  a  few  days  afterward  field-marshal. 
The  development  of  affairs,  however,  made  it  necessary  for 
i:i-marck  to  combine  the  position  id' president  of  the  cabinet 
with  that  of  i  inperial  chancellor,  and  (  Nov.  n.  1>7".  i  Koon  re- 
signed and  retired  to  his  estate.  AnirsT  NIKHA.NX. 

Roop,  county  of  Nevada,  in  the  N.  W.  corner,  border- 
ing on  California  and  Oregon,  has  a  broken  surface,  but 
embraces  a  portion  of  the  fertile  Surprise  Valley  lying  be- 
tween Warner's  Range  and  the  Granite  Mountains,  has 
several  boiling  springs,  and  includes  the  famous  Pyramid 
Lake.  Some  gold  has  been  found.  P.  133. 

Roosevelt  (,!AMES  I.),  LL.D.,  b.  in  New  York  Dec.  14, 
1796;  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in  1815;  studied  law, 
and  practised  many  years;  in  1H35  and  1840  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  legislature,  and  in  1 842  was  elected  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress.  Declining  are-election,  he  trav- 
elled several  years,  and  on  his  return  devoted  himself  to 
the  care  of  his  large  estates,  but  in  1851  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment of  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  wnich  he  held 
eight  years.  D.  in  New  York  Apr.  5,  1875. 

Roosevelt  (ROBERT  B.),  b.  in  New  York  in  1829 ;  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  engaged  in  active  practice  for  many  years, 
but  finally  devoted  himself  to  literature,  rural  sports,  and 
politics,  and  in  1871  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. He  is  president  of  the  New  York  Sportsmen's  Club; 
one  of  the  State  commissioners  of  fisheries;  for  several  years 
edited  the  Citizen,  a  weekly  journal  devoted  to  literature 
and  politics,  and  bos  published  The  Game  Fith  of  .Vm-ii 
America,  (1865),  Lake  Superior  FMiug  (1865),  The  Game 
Itirdt  of  the  Coaitt  and  Laketofthe  Northern  States  (1866), 
Five  Acret  tuo  Much  (1869),  and  edited,  with  a  biographi- 
cal sketch,  The  Poetical  Workt  of  Charlet  Q.  Iful/iine. 

Root,  in  botany.  See  ROOTS,  by  PROF.  G.  L.  GOODALE, 
A.  M. 

Root  [allied  to  Lat.  radix].  In  algebra,  a  roof  of  an 
equation  is  any  quantity,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  which 
being  substituted  for  the  unknown  quantity  will  satisfy  it; 
that  is,  make  the  two  members  equal.  Every  equation  con- 
taining but  one  unknown  quantity,  and  whose  exponents 
are  whole  numbers,  can  be  reduced  to  the  form 

x*+pxn-*  +  </*n-2  +,  etc.,  +  u  =  0,  (1) 

in  which  ti  is  a  positive  whole  number.  The  ground  on 
which  it  is  attained  that  every  equation  of  the  nth  degree 
has  M  roots,  real  or  imaginary — or,  in  other  words,  that 
every  analytical  expression,  such  as  the  first  member  of 
(1)  may  bo  dissolved  into  as  many  factors  as  the  number  n 
which  denotes  its  degree — haa  been  set  forth  under  heading 
IMAHIXAKIKS  (which  see).  It  is  there  also  shown  why  all 
irrational  roote,  and  consequently  all  imaginary  roots 
(which  result  from  assignment  of  such  yuuntitutirr.  ralnn 
as  make  negative  the  quantities  under  tho  radical  sign) 
must  occur  iu  pairt.  Equations  may  b*  traiticetnli-uitil 
(i.  r.  involve  luyaritkmt  and  exponential  or  circular  func- 
tions, as  tinea,  cmine*,  etc.  of  the  unknown  quantity)  as 
well  as  algebraic  :  ill  which  case  the  number  of  roots  (in- 
cluding imaginiiries)  is  infinite.  The  general  subject  of 
roots  is  too  abstruse  to  be  treated  here. 

Root,  in  philology.     See  LANGUAGE,  by  PROP.  W.  I>. 
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Root,  tp.,  Adams  co.,  Ind.,  on  St.  Mary's  River  and 
Cincinnati  Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne  R.  R.  P.  1252. 

Root,  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Mohawk  River 
and  Erie  Canal.  P.  2492. 

Root  (GEORGE  FREDERICK),  b.  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  Aug. 
30,  1820;  became  a  professor  of  vocal  music,  and  in  1860 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Root  A  Cady,  music-publishers 
at  Chicago.  Author  of  many  popular  songs  and  of  sev- 
eral manuals  for  teaching  music,  and  compiler  of  numer- 
ous collections  of  sacred  music. 

Root  of  a  Quantity,  a  quantity  which,  taken  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times  as  a  factor,  will  produce  the  given 
quantity.  A  root  of  a  quantity  is  one  of  its  equal  factors. 
If  a  quantity  is  resolved  into  two  equal  factors,  one  of 
these  is  the  square  root ;  if  into  three  equal  factors,  one  of 
these  is  its  cube  root ;  and  so  on.  Every  quantity  has  (wo 
square  root?,  three  cube  roots, yon*-  fourth  roots,  and  so  on. 
If  the  quantity  is  positive,  both  of  its  square  roots  are 
real ;  if  it  is  negative,  both  of  its  square  roots  are  imag- 
inary. In  like  manner,  if  a  quantity  is  positive  and  the 
index  of  its  root  is  even,  two  of  the  roots  will  be  real  and 
the  rest  imaginary ;  but  if  the  quantity  is  negative  and 
the  index  even,  all  of  its  roots  will  be  imaginary.  If  a 
quantity  is  either  positive  or  negative  and  the  index  of  its 
root  is  odd,  one  of  the  roots  will  be  real  and  have  the  same 
sign  as  the  quantity,  and  all  the  rest  will  be  imaginary. 
The  two  square  roots  of  1  are  +  1  and  —  1 ;  the  three  cube 

roots  of  1  are  1,  }(—  1  +  V—  3),  and  1(^1—  ^ —  3)  i  ttle 
four  fourth  roots  of  1  are  +  1,  —  1,  +  V—  1.  and  —  V  —  1 ; 
and  so  on.  In  the  foregoing  sense  the  root  of  a  quantity 
is  the  root  of  the  equation  x"  —  q  =  0  ;  and  if  q  is  unity, 
the  above  and  other  roots  are  found  under  IMAGI.VARIES. 

W.  G.  PE<  K. 

Roots,  the  organs  of  plants,  by  which  absorption  from 
the  soil  mainly  takes  place,  are  outgrowths  covered  at  their 
tip  by  a  cap  of  peculiar  tissue.  From  the  lower  end  of  the 
rudimentary  stem  in  the  embryo  the  primary  root  strikes 
down.  This  may  branch  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
kind  of  plant,  and  remain  fibrous  or  become  woody  or 
fleshy.  The  advancing  tip,  made  up  of  a  cluster  of  mul- 
tiplying cells  protected  by  the  root-cap  above  mentioned, 
can  work  its  way  past  obstructions  and  through  interstices 
in  the  soil.  The  parts  of  the  plant  above  the  radicle  may 
give  rise  to  secondary  roots.  These  in  some  cases  never 
reach  the  ground,  and  are  therefore  aerial.  The  aerial 
roots  of  some  plants,  like  the  ivy,  serve  as  grapples  for  the 
stem  to  climb  ny ;  others,  called  epiphytic,  are  attached  to 
the  surface  of  other  plants.  The  secondary  roots  of  the 
banyan  swing  free  in  the  air  for  a  time,  but  ultimately 
reach  the  soil.  Roots  which  strike  into  the  tissues  of  other 
plants  and  therefrom  abstract  nourishment  are  parasitic. 
The  smaller  roots,  or  root-branches,  are  in  most  cases 
clothed  near  the  tip  with  elongated  cells,  or  root-hairs, 
which  constitute  the  chief  means  by  which  liquids  are 
absorbed.  Roots  seldom  contain  chlorophyll,  and  there- 
fore do  not  share  in  the  work  of  assimilation.  They  never 
directly  produce  leaves,  but  may,  under  certain  conditions, 
give  rise  to  buds  and  leafy  stems,  as  they  do  in  various 
trees.  G.  L.  GOODALE. 

Roots'town,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Portage  co.,  0.,  on  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg  R.  R.  P.  1169. 

Rope-  [Ang.-Sax.  rap]  Making  is  the  art  of  combining 
vegetable  or  other  fibres  by  twisting  so  as  to  form  a  du- 
rable and  flexible  rope.  The  hemp,  the  material  com- 
monly used,  is  first  hackled  or  combed  out  to  remove  the 
dust  and  tow.  The  hackle  consists  of  a  strong  board  hold- 
ing in  a  vertical  position  long  steel  prongs  sharply  pointed 
and  polished.  The  hackling  is  done  by  hand. 

The  preparation  machines  prepare  the  hemp  still  further 
for  spinning  into  yarn  by  a  finer  process  of  hackling. 
First  is  the  spreader,  a  machine  having  two  endless  cha.ins 
fitted  with  gill-bars  and  gill-pins  (steel  teeth),  which 
combs  or  straightens  out  and  evens  the  fibres.  The 
spreader  is  fed  with  the  hackled  hemp  at  one  end,  and 
throws  it  out  in  a  utifer  from  the  other.  From  the  spreader 
the  sliver  is  passed  through  two  or  more  drawina-franies, 
by  which  it  is  drawn  down  still  more  and  the  fibres  still 
further  combed  out  straight,  the  size  of  the  sliver  being 
reduced  at  each  step.  The  drawing-frame  is  similar  to  the 
spreader,  but  has  only  one  chain.  The  sliver  is  now 
passed  to  the  spinner,  where  it  is  spun  into  yarn,  and  at 
the  same  time  reeled  upon  st  bobbin.  A  recent  improvement 
in  the  spinner,  the  invention  of  Mr.  John  Good  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  tubes  the  yarn,  rendering  it  smoother  and 
more  even  than  any  process  yet  devised,  leaving  little  to 
be  desired  in  the  manufacture  of  rope.  The  yarn  is  spun 
right  handed.  The  size  of  the  yarn  varies  according 
to  the  kind  of  rope  for  which  it  is  intended.  Forties — so 
called  because  40  yarns  will  just  fill  a  half-inch  tube — 


are  for  the  finer  kinds  of  rope ;  twenties,  requiring  20 
to  fill  the  tube,  are  for  cables,  hawsers,  etc.  From  the 
spinning-room  the  bobbins  containing  the  yarn  are  taken 
to  the  tar-house,  where  they  are  placed  in  frames  con- 
veniently arranged  with  reference  to  the  tar-box.  This  is 
a  long  box  filled  with  tar  kept  during  the  operation  of 
tarring  at  a  temperature  of  220°  F.  by  means  of  steam 
heaters.  The  yarns  are  led  from  the  bobbins  in  the  frame 
through  two  or  more  guide-plates  working  in  a  vertical 
plane  over  the  tar-box,  and  convenient  for  lowering  into 
the  tar ;  thence  to  the  further  end  between  metal  rollers, 
which  press  out  and  return  to  the  box  the  superfluous  tar, 
on  to  a  large  wooden  drum  to  cool  them  ;  through  fair- 
leaders,  and  finally  to  a  fresh  set  of  bobbins,  where  they 
are  wound  up  with  the  utmost  regularity.  The  bobbins 
containing  the  tarred  yarn  now  go  to  the  laifin<f-<jround, 
where  they  are  placed  in  frames,  when  the  yarns  are  ready 
for  hauling  down,  or  making  into  strands.  The  laying- 
ground,  where  the  rope  is  laid  up,  occupies  the  entire 
length  of  the  ropewalk.  The  yarns  for  the  strands,  gen- 

Fio.  1. 


A  twelve-flyer-Muchine,  for  forming  the  strands:  A,  heart;  B, 
bobbins;  c,  top  and  tube;  D,  draw-otf  drum ;  K,  bobbin  for 
larger  sizes;  F,  bobbin  for  smaller  sizes. 

erally  three  in  number,  are  led  from  the  bobbins  in  the 
frame  through  holes  bored  on  concentric  circles  in  a 
metallic  plate,  thence  through  a  tube  adapted  to  the  size 
of  the  strand,  and  attached  to  a  hook  on  the  end  of  a 
spindle  in  a  movable  machine  like  a  car,  called  tha  farmer. 
There  is  a  plate,  tube,  and  hook  for  each  strand ;  and  the 
number  of  yarns  to  a  strand  is  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
intended  rope.  All  being  ready,  the  machinery  is  put  in 
motion,  when  the  former  is  drawn  down  the  walk,  anil  the 
yarns  as  they  are  hauled  through  the  tubes  are  formed  into 
left-handed  strands,  doting  the  strands  is  the  next  step, 
for  which  two  machines  are  used.  The  lower  one — the 
layer — lays  up  or  closes  the  rope,  and  is  movable ;  the 
upper  one,  which  keeps  the  proper  twist  in  the  strand 
wnile  laying,  is  stationary.  Each  strand  being  secured  to 
its  proper  spindle,  the  machinery  is  put  in  motion  and  the 
strands  hardened.  A  press  attached  to  the  layer  prevents 
too  much  drawing  np  as  the  strands  shorten  in  by  the  ad- 
ditional twisting.  After  hardening,  the  strands  are  placed 
together  on  a  central  spindle  of  the  layer  and  closed,  a  top 
inserted  between  them  preventing  too  rapid  closing.  The 
top  is  a  wooden  cone  with  grooves  cut  to  hold  the  strands, 
while  (aiV*  of  soft  rope  attached  to  it,  by  being  ap- 
plied to  the  rope  as  it  is  made,  still  further  prevent,  by 
the  additional  friction,  the  too  rapid  closing  of  the  rope. 
The  layer  makes  two  revolutions  to  one  of  the  upper 

Flo.  2. 


Wire  Rope:  A,  heart;  B,  draw-off  drum ;  c,  friction  drum;  D, 
driving  pulley ;  r,  bobbins ;  T,  top ;  v,  tube ;  s,  djiving-shaft. 

machine.  The  skill  of  the  rope-maker  consists  in  knowing 
how  to  gear  his  preparation  machines  so  as  to  draw  a  clean 
and  uniform  sliver,  in  giving  the  proper  degree  of  twist  to 
the  yarn  and  strand,  the  amount  of  hardening,  and  the 
speed  of  the  top  in  closing.  The  foregoing  process  gives 
right-hand  tarred  rope  of  three  strands  (plain  laid).  If 
the  yarns  are  not  tarred,  we  should  have  white  rope,  the 
strongest,  though  when  exposed  to  the  weather  not  the 
most  durable,  of  all  in  common  use. 

In  the  manufacture  of  inanila  rope  the  first  step  in  the 
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foregoing  description,  hackling  by  hand,  i»  omitted,  as  un- 

ne.'e--.ir\  :  (In'  manila  is  oiled  to  enable  the  harsher  fibre 
tu  p:iss  i  In'  muni  readily  through  the  preparation  ma-  I 
chiiii^,  and  tin-  yarns  arc  nut  tarred  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
process  is  the  name  in  both  cases.  The  size  of  rope  in 
<le-ignateil  hy  its  circumference :  \\hen  smaller  than  lj 
inches  it  goes  under  the  general  name  of  imnll  stuff. 
Thivc  riipc-  laid  up  together  form  a  cable  or  hawser  of 
nine  strands. 

ll'iY.  ri'/H-  may  be  made  cither  of  49  coarse  wires  or  133 
fine  wires,  put  in  six  strands,  and  seven  or  fourteen  kearli. 
Fio.  3. 


FIG.  4. 


Cross-section  of  wire  rope  of  133  wires  (full  size). 

To  make  a  7.8-inch  fine  wire  rope,  as  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, fill  the  bobbins  of  a  tix-Jiyer  machine,  similar  to 
Fig.  1,  with  No.  8  wire,  Birmingham  gauge,  and  for  the 
heart  lead  a  single  wire  from  its  bobbin  up  through  the 
vertical  shaft.  This  will  form  a  seven-wire  heart  for  the 
strands.  Next  fill  the  bobbins  of  a  twelve-flyer  machine 
(Fig.  1)  with  the  same  size  wire,  placing  the  heart  just 
made  as  in  the  figure.  Pass  all  the  wires  up  through 
holes  past  the  lop,  arrange  the  wires  through  the  grooves 
of  the  top,  twist  them  together  by  hand,  splice  in  a  piece 
of  rope,  and  pass  it  five  or  six  times  around  the  draw-off 
tli-uin.  Friction-straps  attached  to  the  bobbins  preserve 
an  equal  tension  on  tne  wires.  Putting,  now,  the  machine 
in  motion,  the  seven-wire  heart  is  drawn  up  the  shaft,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  twelve  single  wires  are  wrapped  about 
it  as  the  disk  revolves,  each  separate  bobbin  turning  on  its 
own  centre  in  an  opposite  direction, 
so  as  to  avoid  twisting  the  wire.  As 
the  strand  is  formed  it  is  reeled  upon 
a  bobbin.  Having  filled  seven  bob- 
bins, six  are  placed  in  a  machine  sim- 
ilar to  Fig.  2,  and  one  in  the  rear  for 
a  heart.  The  heart,  on  motion  being 
given  to  the  machinery,  is  drawn 
through,  and  the  six  strands  wrapped 
about  it,  giving  six  outer  and  one  cen- 
tral strand  of  19  wires  each.  In  mak- 
ing strands  for  wire  rigging  it  is  the 
practice  to  substitute  hemp  for  the 
single  wire  of  the  heart,  and  to  make  a  hemp  heart  for 
the  rope.  It  is  plain  from  the  preceding  diagram  that  the 
diameter  of  the  required  rope,  divided  by  15,  will  give  the 
diameter  of  the  (ingle  wire;  from  which,  by  tables  in 
common  use,  the  proper  gauge  may  be  found. 

The  annexed  diagram  shows  the  cross-section  of  a  single 
strand  of  a  49-wire  rope,  the  six  strands  and  the  heart 
:ill  being  of  the  same  size.  The  size  of  the  required  rope 
being  given,  divide  the  diameter  by  9  to  find  the  diameter, 
and  from  the  tables  the  gauge  of  the  wire  to  be  used. 
Knowing  by  the  old  rules  the  proper  size  to  make  a  piece 
of  hemp  rising,  the  corresponding  sizeuf  wire  rope  may 
be  found  from  tables  giving  the  comparative  strength  of 
ropes  of  the  two  materials.  S.  B.  LUCE. 

Koqueplan'  (JOSEPH  E°TIENNE  CAMII.I.E),  b.  at  Malle- 
mort,  department  of  Bouches-du-Rh6nc.  France,  in  1803; 
studied  painting  at  Paris  under  (iros  and  Pujol;  began  to 
exhibit  in  1822;  attracted  great  attention  in  1827  by  a 
couple  of  pictures  for  which  he  had  chosen  the  subject  from 
Walter  Scott's  romances,  and  became  soon  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  modern  French  school  of  painting.  The  most 
remarkable  of  his  pictures  are  the  Amntenr  Anliqunry.  and 
his  genre  pieces  and  landscapes  from  the  Pyrenees,  among 


A  single  strand  of  a 
49-wire  rope. 


which  is  The  Well  near  the  Ttill  F!g  Tree.  For  several 
years  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  suffered  much 
from  ill-health.  I),  at  Paris  Sept.  I'll.  1855. 

Ro'rce,  or  I.olmrri1,  town  of  Sindc.  in  hit.  27°  42' 

N.  and  \  >n.  l'>s  ."•.",'  I1).,  "li  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  is  a 
filthy,  decaying,  and  unhealthy  place,  with  su manufac- 
tures and  trade,  ('lose  by  is  a  temple  to  which  a  large 
body  of  men  is  attached  as  a  guard  ;  in  the  temple  is  a  box 
of  wood  inlaid  with  silver;  in  this  box  is  another  of  gold 
inlaid  with  rallies,  and  in  this  Mill  a  third  of  amber;  in 
the  amber  box  is  one  hair  of  Mohammed's  whiskers.  P. 
ahuut SOOO. 

Roric  Figures  [Lat.  rat,  "dew  "],  the  name  by  which 
are  designated  the  curious  images  .-e,  n  upon  poli-hed  solid 
surfaces  after  breathing  upon  them,  and  also  a]. plied  to  a 
.1'  related  phenomena  produced  under  very  various 
conditions,  but  agreeing  in  being  considered  as  the  effect 
of  either  li  gilt,  heat,  Or  MMtrlotty.  \  sen-ill  itie  explanation 
was  first  attempted  by  Dr.  .Inhll  \V.  Draper  of  New  York 

ill      the     riul::,:>l:lu:-'ll      .1/1  I;/  IIZ  III  I'     of     Sept.,     1MO,      wll'l     caMed 

attention  to  the  fact  that  a  rorie  figure  may  he  preserved 
intact  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  again  brought  out  by 
the  breath  ;  suggesting  that  nn  Inuntiblc  molecular  change 
had  been  effected  on  the  surface  by  the  first  breathing. 
The  subject  wan  taken  up  by  Moscr  of  Konigslicrg  (July, 
who  developed  the  idea  of  a  latent  light,  ami  by 
Mr.  It.  Hunt,  who  has  given  (in  his  Photograph,  New 
York,  1852)  intcn  mcnls  of  what  ho  calls  tlirr- 

i>hy,  the  figures  being  in  his  opinion  caused  by  Re- 
action of  heat.  Karsten  made  many  interesting  experi- 
ments demonstrating  the  action  of  electricity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  similar  figures,  and  later  experiments  have  been 
made  by  Grove,  Hcrschcl,  and  ('.  A.  Scely,  the  theories  of 
which  are  still  in  a  transitional  stage. 

Itor'qunl,  the  Norwegian  term  of  the  largest  of  tho 
whale  family;  also  called  FINBACK  (which  see). 

Ro'sa  (Eri'iiuosvNK  Parepa),  b.  in  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, in  1336,  daughter  of  Ocorgiades  de  Boyescu,  a  \\al- 
lachian  nobleman,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Scguin,  who, 
left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  devoted  her- 
self to  musio  as  a  profession ;  was  carefully  trained  by  her 
mother;  made  her  debut  on  the  operatic  stage  at  Malta  as 
a  soprano  singer;  appeared  with  success  at  London  1857; 
married  Capt.  Carvell  of  the  East  India  service  1863 ;  be- 
came a  widow  1865;  came  to  the  U.  8.  with  tho  Batcman 
troupe  1865,  and  again  1866-67  ;  obtained  great  popularity, 
singing  chiefly  in  oratorios,  but  occasionally  in  operas; 
married  the  violinist  Carl  Rosa  1867;  organized  with  her 
husband  an  English  opera  troupe,  with  which  they  sang 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  U.  8.  1869-72;  was  at  the 
khedivo's  court  in  Egypt  during  the  winter  of  1872-73, 
and  afterward  made  another  tour  (1873)  in  the  U.  S.  D. 
in  London,  England,  Jan.  21,  1874. 

Ro'sa  (  PIETRO),  b.  at  Rome  about  1815;  began  his  career 
as  an  architect  in  the  employment  of  Prince  Borghese.  His 
chief  merit  consists  in  having  resurveycd  and  recon- 
structed the  topographical  map  of  Latium.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  Appian  Way  and  other  ancient  localities  of 
Rome  to  their  original  levels  are  truly  historical  lessons. 
In  1860,  Napoleon  III.  gave  him  the  charge  of  several 
restorations,  especially  of  the  prsetorian  camp  at  Albano; 
in  1861  he  appointed  him  conservator  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Csesars,  now  the  property  of  the  Italian  government.  Rosa 
is  now  director  of  excavations  in  Rome  and  senator  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Rosa  (SALVATOR),  b.  at  Renella,  near  Naples,  June 
20,1615;  received  a  liberal  education;  was  designed  for 
the  Church,  but  preferred  art;  studied  music;  was  led  to 
painting  by  his  brother-in-law,  who  was  an  artist;  became 
a  pupil  of  Spagnoletto  ;  went  to  Rome  in  1635,  and  with 
occasional  interruptions  resided  there,  and  won  fame  by 
his  various  and  surprising  talents.  His  works  are  in  every 
style — altar-pieces,  cattle-pieces,  sea-pieces,  landscape,  his- 
tory, portraits;  he  was  a  writer  of  satires,  too,  a  wit,  and 
a  hearty  companion.  His  best  pictures  are  landscapes, 
which  are  remarkable  for  wildness,  loneliness,  and  gloom. 
He  painted  Nature  in  her  roughness  and  desolation,  with 
accessories  of  savage  or  ascetic  life,  more  effectively  than 
in  her  sweeter  aspects,  for  his  genius  was  impetuous,  his 
imagination  audacious  and  original.  lie  painted  swiftly, 
and  his  works  are  numerous.  They  are  found  in  all  the 
large  collections  in  Europe.  Private  galleries  in  England 
contain  good  example?  of  his  style.  His  portrait  of  him- 
self is  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  dei  Angeli,  at  Rome,  where 
he  is  buried.  D.  in  Rome  in  1673.  0.  IS.  FsOTHnrOHAJI. 

Rosa'ceae  [from  the  typical  genus,  Kane  ;  Lat.  rota], 
an  important  natural  order  of  polypetalous  exogenous 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  comprising  over  1000  species, 
mostly  belonging  to  northern  temperate  regions.  The 
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rose,  apple,  pear,  quince,  cherry,  plum,  peach,  apricot, 
almond,  blackberry,  raspberry,  strawberry,  etc.  belong 
here.  The  nearest  affinity  of  the  order  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  Leguminosse  or  pulse  family,  although  this  might 
not  appear  from  a  superficial  comparison  of  the  common 
representatives  of  the  two ;  on  the  other,  with  the  saxifrage 
family.  In  general,  the  rose  family  is  distinguished  by 
having  alternate  leaves  with  stipules,  along  with  regular 
flowers,  generally  in  definite  or  numerous  perigynous 
stamens  and  definite  seeds  without  albumen.  It  divides 
into  marked  sub-orders,  of  which  the  three  following  arc 
the  principal:  (1)  Amygdale;«,  or  the  almond  family,  with 
a  single  simple  and  free  pistil,  becoming  a  stone  fruit,  such 
as  that  of  peach,  plum,  and  cherry.  (2)  Rosacesc  proper, 
with  dry  or  berry-like  fruits,  from  numerous  or  few  (seldom 
single)  free  pistils,  and  stipules  joined  with  the  petiole. 
To  this  belong  the  small  fruits  above  mentioned,  and  a 
great  variety  of  useful  and  ornamental  plants,  both  herbs 
and  shrubs.  (3)  Pomge,  the  apple  family,  with  two  or 
more  pistils  combined  with  each  other  and  with  a  fleshy 
calyx-tube,  which  forms  the  edible  fruit.  The  fruits  of 
the  order  are  all  innocent,  except  that  of  the  cherry-laurel, 
but  the  kernels  of  the  stone  fruits  contain  a  poisonous 
principle  identical  with  or  analogous  to  prussic  acid,  along 
with  a  bitter  essential  oil ;  and  these  qualities  extend  more 
or  less  to  the  bark  and  foliage.  The  most  active  article  of 
the  materia  medica  furnished  by  this  order  is  from  Hnyenia, 
Abyfwinivn  (or  Hrayera  aiitketniintica),  the  koso  tree  of 
Abyssinia,  the  flowers  of  which  are  a  powerful  vermifuge. 
Astringency  generally  prevails  in  the  herbage  of  the  order. 
It  yields  many  useful  products,  but  is  most  important  for 
its  fruits  and  its  ornamental  flowers.  ASA  GRAY. 

Rosa,  de  la  (FRANCISCO  MARTINEZ).  See  MARTINEZ 
DE  LA  ROSA. 

Rosa  (SAINT)  of  lama,  b.  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1586, 
of  wealthy  Spanish  parents,  but  they  having  lost  their 
property  she  supported  them  by  her  labor  while  living  as 
a  recluse  in  the  nabit  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Dominic. 
D.  at  Lima  Aug.  21,  1017.  She  was  canonized  by  Pnp« 
Clement  X.  in  Ifi71,  being  the  only  saint  of  American  birth 
in  the  Roman  calendar. 

Rosa,  Monte.     See  MONTE  ROSA. 

Ros'amund,  a  Lombard  queen.     (See  ALBOIN.) 

Rosaniline,  and  its  compounds.  See  ANILINE  COLORS, 
by  PROF.  0.  F.  CHANDLER,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Rosa'rio,  city  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  province  of 
Santa  F6,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Parana  River,  at  E.  terminus 
of  Central  Argentine  and  Rio  Cuarto  R.  Rs.,  and  chief 
port  of  entry  for  all  the  interior  provinces,  has  deep  water 
close  to  the  shore,  forming  a  commodious  port,  which  is 
accessible  to  seagoing  vessels  of  the  largest  draught:  is  a 
hew  city,  having  acquired  nearly  all  its  population  and 
importance  since  the  commencement  of  the  railroad  in 
1863;  is  well  laid  out,  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  has  street- 
cars, docks,  wharves,  several  hotels,  banks,  churches,  the- 
atres, and  newspapers  It  has  been  declared  the  capital 
(»f  the  republic,  but  the  government  has  not  as  yet  (1876) 
been  removed  thither.  P.  about  40,000. 

Itosa'rio  de  Cucu'ta,  town  of  New  Granada,  South 
America,  in  a  fertile  valley  which  produces  much  cacao, 
sugar,  coifee,  and  tobacco.  P.  about  5000. 

Ro'sary  [Lat.  rosarium,  a  "garden  of  roses/'  probably 
referring  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  mystical  rose],  (1)  A 
series  of  prayers  prescribed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  Greater  Rosary  is  a  synonym  for  the  whole  series, 
and  is  made  up  of  three  lesser  rosaries.  Each  of  the  three 
lesser  rosaries  contains  five  decades  or  mysteries.  Each 
decade  contains  one  meditation  upon  one  of  the  fifteen 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  one  Pater  Noster,  or  repetition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  ten  Ave  Marias,  and  one  Gloria  Patri. 
(2)  The  name  rosary  also  designates  the  chaplet  or  string 
of  beads  used  in  the  repetition  of  the  rosary.  The  Pater 
Nosters  are  marked  by  large  beads,  and  the  Ave  Marias  by 
smaller  ones.  The  beads  are  of  various  materials,  and  are 
blessed  by  the  pope  or  by  some  duly-authorized  eccles- 
iastic. The  beads  serve  as  counters  during  the  recitation. 
They  are  also  in  use  among  Arabs  and  Hindoos. 

Ro'sas,  de  (JuAN  MANUEL  ORTIZ),  b.  at  Buenos  Ayres 
about  1793;  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  landowner:  spent 
his  youth  among  the  "  Gauchos  "  of  the  Pampas,  receiving 
little  education,  but  acquiring  great  influence  by  his  skill 
in  horsemanship  and  his  daring  exploits  on  the  Indian 
frontier,  and  had  figured  actively  in  several  revolutions, 
and  was  military  commander  of  the  Pampas,  when  in  1829 
he  headed  the  movement  which  overthrew  Lavalle  and  the 
"Unitarian"  party,  proclaiming  ''Federal"  principles; 
became  governor  and  captain-general  of  Buenos  Ayres 
Doc.  8,  1829  ;  displayed  great  severity  against  political 
opponents;  negotiated  with  the  governors  of  the  interior 


provinces  the  establishment  of  the  "  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion" Jan.,  1831,  on  the  basis  of  local  independence,  the 
direction  of  foreign  affairs  being  entrusted  to  the  governor 
of  Buenos  Ayres;  retired  from  office,  declining  a  re-elec- 
tion, Jan.  24,  1832;  acquired  fresh  popularity  by  leading 
a  successful  expedition  against  the  Indians  of  the  desert; 
was  again  chosen  gbvernor  with  nearly  absolute  authority 
Mar.  7,  1835,  and  maintained  himself  in  power  by  succes- 
sive re-elections  for  eighteen  years,  which  period  was  passed 
in  constant  civil  and  foreign  wars,  in  which  he  displayed 
great  energy  and  ability,  but  stained  his  name  with  acts 
of  savage  cruelty  which  have  throughout  South  America 
rendered  his  name  a  synonym  of  tyranny.  His  success 
was  largely  due  to  the  arts  of  a  demagogue  in  making  con- 
stant appeal  to  the  "  holy  principle  of  federation,"  de- 
nouncing his  enemies  as  ''  savage  Unitarians  "  intent  upon 
selling  independence  and  republican  institutions  to  Brazil, 
France,  and  England;  with  which  countries  he  also  main- 
tained a  protracted  contest,  more  useful  to  him  than  the 
most  brilliant  victories  could  have  been,  since  the  only 
means  of  aggression  consisted  in  a  blockade  of  the  rivers 
and  ports.  Four  great  uprisings  of  the  Argentine  liberals 
were  quenched  in  blood,  the  suspected  partisans  of  rebel- 
lion being  massacred  in  their  houses  in  Buenos  Ayres  by 
the  secret  society  of  the  "  Mazliorca/'  composed  of  the  tools 
of  Rosas  ;  and  Montevideo,  the  stronghold  of  the  "  Unita- 
rians." though  capital  of  a  nominally  independent  repub- 
lic, had  been  nine  years  besieged  by  his  armies,  in  alliance 
with  the  titular  president  Oribe,  when  in  1851  his  most 
trusted  officer,  (Icn.  Justo  Jos6  do  Urquiza,  becoming  wea- 
ried of  the  trammels  imposed  upon  him,  combined  with 
Brazil  and  with  the  liberals  or  "Colorados"  of  the  Argen- 
tine provinces  and  Uruguay  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  dic- 
tator. Defeated  at  the  great  battle  of  Monte  Caseros,  near 
Buenos  Ayres,  Feb.  3,  1852,  Rosas  escaped  in  disguise  on 
board  an  English  vessel,  proceeded  to  England,  and  with 
his  celebrated  daughter,  Manuelita,  has  since  resided  at 
Southampton,  without  having  (so  far  as  is  known)  made 
the  least  effort  to  recover  power,  or  even  to  propitiate  the 
new  public  opinion  in  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  was 
promptly  outlawed  and  condemned  to  death  and  his  vast 
landed  property  confiscated.  POUTER  C.  BLISS. 

Rosch'er  (WILHELM),  b.  at  Hanover  Oct.  21,  1817; 
studied  at  Berlin  and  Gottingen,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  Gottingen  in  1843,  and  at 
Leipsic  in  1848.  Besides  a  number  of  works  on  special 
subjects,  he  wrote  System  der  Yolk  sic  irthschaft  (4  vols., 
1854—59,  often  reprinted)  and  Gesckichte  der  National- 
okonomie  -in  l)cntschlund  (1874). 

Ros'cius  (QriNTCs),  a  celebrated  Roman  actor,  a  con- 
temporary of  Sulla  and  Cicero,  who  in  his  youth  received 
instruction  from  him,  and  subsequently  defended  him  in 
a  civil  lawsuit  by  an  oration  which  is  still  extant.  He  was 
equally  great  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  carried  his  art 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  which  the  Roman  stage 
ever  witnessed,  accumulating  an  immense  fortune.  Cicero 
speaks  often  of  him,  and  always  with  enthusiasm  for  his 
art  and  respect  for  his  character.  D.  62  B.  c. 

Ros'coe,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Winnebago  co.,  111.,  on  Madi- 
son division  of  Chicago  and  North-western  R.  R.  P.  1135. 

Roscoe,  tp.,  Davis  co.,  la.     P.  570. 

Roscoe9  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Goodhue  co.,  Minn.     P.  811. 

Roscoe*  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Clair  co.,  Mo.,  on  Osage 
River.  P.  302;  of  tp.  922. 

Roscoe,  p.-v.,  Jackson  tp,,  Coshocton  co.,  0.,  on  Mus- 
kingum  River  and  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal. 

Roscoe  HlENRY  ENFIELD),  F.  R.  S.,  son  of  Henry  and 
grandson  of  William,  b.  in  London,  England,  Jan.  7, 1833  ; 
studied  at  Liverpool  high  school;  graduated  at  University 
College,  London,  1852,  and  at  Heidelberg  University,  where 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  attainments  in  the  physi- 
cal sciences ;  was  associated  with  Wilhelm  Bun  sen  in 
his  measurement  of  the  chemical  action  of  light  1853-57; 
was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  Owen's  College, 
Manchester,  1857;  has  published  many  papers  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  and  other  scientific  periodicals; 
is  author  of  Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemittry  (I860),  Lec- 
tures on  Spectrum  Analysis  (1869),  and  of  the  Chemistry 
Primer  in  Macmillan's  Science  Series  (of  which  he  is  as- 
sociate editor  with  Profs.  Huxley  and  lialfour  Stewart), 
and  received  in  1873  the  royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Society 
"for  his  chemical  researches,  more  especially  for  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  chemical  action  of  light  and  of  the  com- 
binations of  vanadium." 

Roscoe  (THOMAS),  son  of  William,  b.  at  Allerton  Hall, 
near  Liverpool,  in  1791;  translated  several  important 
works  from  the  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish  writers, 
among  which  were  the  Memoir* of  ftenvennto  Cellini  (1822), 
Sfginondi's  History  of  Literature  (1823),  Specimens  of  Euro- 
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peait  A'avetitti  (11  vol«.,  1825-32),  and  Lanzi's  Jfiit'iri/  •>/ 
1'uiniinij  in  Iiii/i/  (IS2S).     I>.  ut  Liverpool  Sept.  -'I.  1-71. 

Hoscoe  (WILLIAM),  b.  near  Liverpool,  England.  Mar. 
8,  17:V!:  nus  admitted  to  the  bur  1771:  commenced  prac- 
tice nt  lji\iT|iool :  wrote  several  pamphlets  again  HI  the 
slave-trade ;  published  iu  179o  Th<-  I. if-  <,f  /,><r>nto  de' 
Mi'lii'i,  ami  in  |M).i  it  HittQryqfthe  I,ii>  >»t'i  r«nt>fi--nti'  of 
Lt-u  X.;  sat  iii  1'urliame.nt.  1805-07 ;  edited  Pope's  works 
(10  vols.,  ISL'  I  !.  ami  was  author  of  many  political  anil  inis- 
celluncons  treatise--.  Retiring  from  practice  lit  the  bar  in 
179C  uiili  a  competent  fortune,  he  formed  a  valuable 
library  anil  art-collection  at  Allerton  Hull,  near  Liver- 
pool, ami  was  honorably  distinguished  for  his  labors  in  the 
•  it"  philanthropy  and  hi-  encouragement  of  younger 
literary  aspirants:  but  having  embarked  his  fortune  in  a 
banliini;  tirlll,  lie.  lost  it  all  by  a  lailine  in  IMli,  anil  his 

library  was   dispersed  at  \ linn.     1).  at  Toxteth    1'ark, 

Liverpool,  June  27.   ls:!l. — His  f.i/e  (2  vols.,    !>:; 
written  by  his  youngest  son,  IlKNitr  ( 1799-lS.'iO),  who  was 
distinguished  at  the  bar,  wrote  numerous  legal  works,  and 
was  author  of  the  Live*  uf  Eminent  llritish  Lawyert  (1830; 
often  reprinted). 

Roscom'mon,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  province 
of  ConnftUght)  bordering  1C.  on  the  Shannon,  comprises  an 
area  of  lll'.f  sij.  in.,  with  a  population  of  1-10,070,  of  whom 
47. Ill:;  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  surface  is  level, 
with  exception  of  the  northern  parts,  where  ranges  of  low 
hills  are  found  ;  the  soil  is  light  but  fertile,  affording  ex- 
cellent pasturage  in  many  places.  Agriculture  and  the 
rearing  of. -beep  are  ihe  principal  occupations.  From  1851 
to  1S71!  no  less  than  :>'2.'2W,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population,  emigrated.  Chief  town,  Iloscominon. 

Roscommon,  an  unorganized  county  of  N.  Michigan. 
on  An  Sable,  Muskegon,  and  Titibawasee  rivers,  includes 
several  lakes,  has  a  broken  surface,  and  no  population  in 
1870,  Area,  625  sq.  m. 

Roscommon  (WKSTWOIITII  Dillon),  EARI,  OF.  nephew 
of  Wentworth,  earl  of  Stratford,  b.  in  Ireland  about  1633; 
educated  at  Caen  under  Bochart ;  obtained  several  offices 
about  the  court  of  Charles  II. ;  went  to  Ireland  as  captain 
in  the  Guards ;  squandered  his  estate  by  gaming;  returned 
to  England  ;  reformed  his  habits;  married  a  daughter  of 
the  carl  of  Burleigh  ;  devoted  himself  to  literature  in  con- 
j  unction  with  Dryden,  and  produced  some  poems,  the  best 
being  the  Kxitntf  <m  Tnt.ixttitrd  Verne  and  a  version  of  Diet 
Int.  D.  at  London  Jan.  17, 1684,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Rose  [dr.  po&>i> ;  Lat.  rasa],  a  genus  of  flowering  plants 
giving  its  name  to  the  large  and  important  natural  order 
liosaeete,  and  consisting  of  shrubs,  usually  prickly,  natives 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  from  the  Arctic  zone  to  Mexico 
in  the  New  World,  and  to  Abyssinia  and  the  Indian  Pen- 
insula in  the  Old.  The  genus  is  characterized  by  unequally 
pinnate  leaves  with  serrate  leaflets,  or  rarely  simple  leaves, 
which  in  one  species  (7^.  berbcrifolia,  Pall.)  are  entirely 
wanting,  minutely  si  ipiilntc  petioles,  and  single  or  corymbose 
terminal  flowers,  with  five  foliaceous  sepals  imbricated  in 
aestivation,  five  petals  readily  multiplying  under  cultiva- 
tion, indefinite  stamens,  and  numerous  one-seeded  carpels 
enclosed  in  the  receptacular  calyx-cup,  which  becomes 
fleshy  when  ripe.  Nearly  300  species  of  the  rose  have 
been  enumerated,  but  later  botanists  (  Henthain  and  Hooker, 
•  i  Plantnrum)  reduce  to  30  the  number  affording  real 
specific  distinctions.  Twelve  species  are  described  as  na- 
tive of  North  America,  the  most  widely  distributed  being 
Jt.  tctigera,  Mich.  (Michigan  prairie  rose),  with  high-climb- 
ing branches,  armed  with  stout,  straight  prickles,  showy 
corymbose  pink  flowers,  and  globular  fruit — a  native  of 
the  Western  and  Southern  States  from  Michigan  to  Louisi- 
ana and  Georgia;  It.  Carolina,  I,,  (swamp  rose),  with  stems 
four  to  eight  feet  high,  armed  with  stout  hooked  prickles, 
corymbose  pink  flowers,  and  bristly,  depressed  globular 
fruit — a  frequent  inhabitant  of  low  swampy  ground  from 
Canada  to  Florida  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi;  B. 
luciiln,  Ehrhart  (dwarf  wild  rose),  with  stems  one  or  two 
feet  high,  armed  with  unequal  bristly  prickles,  mostly  de- 
ciduous flowers,  solitary  or  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  and 
smooth  globular  fruit — common  through  Canada  and  the 
II.  S.  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It.  nibii/iiinH't,  L.  (sweet-brier),  a  native  of  Europe,  has 
escaped  from  cultivation,  and  become  widely  naturalized 
in  the  Atlantic  States.  It.  .SYniVn,  Ait.  (Cherokee  rose),  a 
native  of  China,  with  high  climbing  branches,  armed  with 
stout  hooked  prickles,  coriaceous  evergreen  leaves,  and 
large  white  flowers,  has  been  naturalized  in  the  Southern 
States  for  over  100  years,  where  it  is  also  extensively  cul- 
tivated as  a  hedge-plant.  Where  sufficient  room  can  be 
given  it,  few  plants  equal  the  Cherokee  rose  for  winter- 
blooming  in  Northern  conservatories,  where  its  pure  white 
flowers,  produced  throughout  the  winter,  make  a  charming 


contrast  to  the  shining  evergreen  foliage,  ft.  /,,,,•!.  .IM. 
Wend.,  a  native  of  China  and  .Northern  India,  with  erect 
branches,  armed  with  stout  recurved  prickles  and  large, 
white,  solitary  flowers  surrounded  by  conspicuous  bracts, 
has  also  become  naturalized  in  some  of  the  dull  States, 
where  it  is  successfully  employed  as  a  hedge-plant,  espe- 
cially in  deep  rich  soils. 

i  petals  of  It.  Uiillirn.  I...  an  Old-World 
species  of  doubtful  geographical  limits,  nn  infusion  is  made 
which  is  employed  us  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  tonic  ami 
a-li  indent  medicines.  From  the  petals  of  A*.  i-rntifuli>i, 
L.,  a  native  of  the  Cauca-u-,  and  It.  l)tiiti<i*<->'it<r,  .Mill., 
whose  native  country  is  unknown,  rose-witter,  the  princi- 
pal ingredient  in  astringent  collyria,  is  distilled.  During 
the  process  of  distillation  a  butyraoeous  oil  of  delicious 
fragrance  separates  from  the  rose-water,  which,  under  the 
name  of  "attar  of  roses,"  is  employed  in  pcilunicry  and 
largely  for  scenting  snuff.  Tin;  commerce  of  Kuropo  and 
Ihe  I  .  S.  is  almost  entirely  supplied  with  this  perfume 
from  the  Turkish  province  of  Koom  Klce,  where  robes,  cul- 
tivated for  the  purpose  of  its  inannlacture,  form  the  prin- 
cipal lidd  crop,  the  town  of  Ki/.antik  being  the  chief  seat 
of  Ihe  Irade.  which  amounts  annually  to  si  \cral  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  In  the  S.  of  France.  Kgypt.  and  other 
Mediterranean  countries,  and  in  India,  roses  are  also 
largely  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  ro-e  v\ater.  It. 
finiinn,  L.  (dog  rose),  a  species  widely  distributed  through- 
out Europe,  Northern  Africu.  the  ('unary  Islands,  1'crsia, 
and  Siberia,  is  also  of  some  importance  to  man.  The  pulp 
of  its  fruit,  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  .-u^'ar.  fl 
tutes  the  '••  "</• '/("  i'"""  DJlnwur,  nhich  is  employed  us  an 
astringent  antiseptic  preserve;  an  infusion  of  its  young 
leaves  has  been  used  as  a  .-ubstitute  lor  tea;  its  seeds  are 
a  vermifuge  ;  while  the  root  was  formerly  considered  a 
specific  against  hydrophobia  (whence  its  name). 

From  the  earliest  history  of  gardening  to  the  present 
day  the  rose  has  been  the  most  generally  cultivated  and 
popular  of  all  flowers.  To  this  fact,  and  to  its  tendency 
to  assume  new  forms  under  cultivation,  must  be  ascribed 
the  difficulties  of  classifying  or  referring  to  original  types 
the  innumerable  races  and  forms  of  the  rose  with  which 
gardens  abound.  A  classification  dividing  garden  roses 
into  two  pets — the  first,  of  summer  or  once  blooming,  the 
second,  of  autumnal  or  ever-blooming — although  open  to 
several  objections,  is  the  most  convenient  for  the  horticul- 
turist. 

To  the  first  section  belong  the  Provence  or  cabbage  roses, 
double  forms  of  Rotn  cent! folia,  favorite  garden-plants 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  of  which  the  pompon 
roses  are  dwarf  varieties;  also  moss  roses,  descendants 
from  a  sport  or  accidental  bud-variation  of  the  Prov- 
ence rose,  with  the  glands  and  bristles  of  the  calyx  and 
peduncle  developed  into  a  mossy  substance.  The  original 
moss  rose,  now  vastly  increased  in  the  number  and  variety 
of  its  forms,  was  introduced  into  England  nearly  three 
centuries  ago  from  Holland,  but  the  garden  where  it  orig- 
inated and  the  name  of  its  discoverer  are  lost.  Hybrid 
China  roses,  a  race  owing  it*  origin  to  crossing  the  Prov- 
ence and  other  summer  roses  with  the  Chinese  rose  and 
its  offspring,  the  tea-scented,  Noisette,  and  liourbon  roses. 
China  roses  are  remarkable  for  vigor  of  growth,  often  sur- 
passing both  parents  in  this  respect,  splendid  blooms,  and 
great  hardiness.  They  are  particularly  adapted  for  grow- 
ing on  pillars  or  over  arbors,  and  in  similar  situations. 
Scotch  roses,  descendants  of  Jt.  tpiiiofitrima,  L.,  of  dwarf 
stature  and  great  hardiness,  producing  early  in  the  season 
an  abundant  crop  of  red,  white,  and  yellow  flowers.  Aus- 
trian briers,  descendants  of  Itota  Inlea,  Mill.,  and  which 
in  Harrison's  Yellow  give  us  our  best  yellow  rose  for  gen- 
eral cultivation.  Prairie  roses,  descendants  of  It.  adit/era, 
Miohx.,  and  all  of  American  origin  and  climbing  habit. 
Queen  of  the  prairie  and  Baltimore  belle  (a  hybrid  with 
evident  traces  of  the  blood  of  one  of  the  tender  Noisette 
group),  are  the  most  generally  cultivated. 

To  the  class  of  summer  roses  also  belong  the  sweet-brier 
(R.ruliiginom,  L.),  of  which  many  forms  and  varieties  are 
in  cultivation ;  the  Bursault  rose,  a  descendant  of  R.  ulpinn, 
L.,  the  evergreen  rose,  of  which  many  varieties,  descend- 
ants of  the  European  It.  temptmireni,  L.,  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. Barely  hardy  at  the  North,  the  evergreen  roses  are 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 
The  many-flowered  rose.  It.  mnltijtom,  Thunb.,  a  native  of 
China  and  Japan,  of  which  several  double  forms  are  in 
cultivation  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  alone  hardy. 
The  Banksian  rose,  generally  cultivated  only  in  its  double 
state,  having  its  origin  in  the  Chinese  K.  Hanktiir,  Brown, 
is  well  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
occasionally  finds  a  place  in  Northern  conservatories. 

To  the  second  section  (ever-blooming  roses)  belong  Chi- 
nese roses,  descendants  of  It.  Judirti,  L.,  and  It.  semjterjlo- 
rem,  Curtis.  Hardly  hardy  at  the  North,  they  are  now 
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rarely  cultivated,  other  ever-blooming  roses  having  taken 
their  place.  Tea  roses,  descendants  of  R.  Indica,  L.,  two 
varieties  of  which  with  sweet-scented  flowers,  the  blush 
tea  and  the  yellow  tea,  were  introduced  into  England  from 
China  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  From  the  inter- 
mingling of  these  two  varieties  has  sprung  the  whole  race 
of  tea-scented  roses.  Hardy  and  highly  esteemed  in  the 
Southern  States,  the  tea  rose  is  more  extensively  grown 
under  glass  during  the  winter  months  by  Northern  florists 
than  any  other  flower.  The  demand  for  this  rose  in  the 
Northern  States  for  purely  aesthetic  purposes  has  within  a 
few  years  increased  this  culture  until  its  products  are  an- 
nually sold  for  several  million  dollars,  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts being  the  chief  seat  of  this  business.  The  musk  roses, 
double  forms  of  It,  mosehata,  Mill.,  a  native  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin,  are  occasionally  cultivated,  but  are  only  hardy 
in  the  Southern  States.  Noisette  Roses:  this  race  of  gen- 
erally climbing  roses,  with  flowers  in  clusters,  was  origi- 
nated by  M.  Noisette,  a  French  florist  of  Charleston,  S.  C., 
by  crossing  the  China  and  the  musk  roses,  the  offspring 
being  ngain  crossed  with  the  tea-scented  roses.  The  noi- 
sette is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  hybrid  roses, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  only  hardy  in  the  Southern  States. 
At  the  North  it  is  often  cultivated  as  a  conservatory  climber, 
Lamarque  being  the  best  known  variety  for  this  purpose. 
Bourbon  Roses,  a  race  of  hybrids  introduced  into  Europe 
from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  where  it  was  produced  by  cross- 
ing the  China  rose  with  some  other  rose  of  Eastern  origin 
naturalized  in  that  island.  Bourbon  roses  are  valuable  for 
their  habit  of  blooming  late  in  autumn,  although  too  tender 
for  general  cultivation  at  the  North.  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses,  a  race  of  comparatively  recent  development,  but 
of  such  merit  as  to  have  already  nearly  superseded  all  the 
older  hardy  roses.  To  a  French  cultivator,  M.  Laffroy  of  Bel- 
levuc,  near  Paris,  is  due  the  honor  of  having  first,  in  1840, 
produced  the  hybrid  perpetual  rose,  which  has  as  a  basis 
some  hardy  once-blooming  rose,  often  the  hybrid  China, 
with  which  has  been  mingled  in  sufficient  quantities  to  im- 
part their  ever-blooming  qualities  the  blood  of  the  China, 
tea,  or  Bourbon  rose,  or  a  combination  of  all  three.  Hardy 
in  tiie  most  severe  climates,  with  flowers  unsurpassed  in 
form,  color,  and  perfume,  and  with  the  ever-blooming  qual- 
itie*  strongly  developed,  the  hybrid  perpetual  rose  is  at 
once  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  success  which 
rewards  the  intelligent  efforts  of  the  hybridizer,  and  the 
most  beautiful  inhabitant  of  the  garden. 

Roses  should  be  cultivated  in  situations  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  in  deep  strong  loam  well  drained  and  heavily 
manured.  Indeed,  too  much  rich  food  can  hardly  be  given 
them  to  develop  their  greatest  beauties.  The  soil  in  which 
they  grow  should  bo  constantly  stirreil  and  kept  free  from 
other  plants,  and  especially  from  the  roots  of  neighboring 
trees,  while  a  careful  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  many  in- 
sects which  find  a  favorite  food  in  their  leaves  and  petals. 
Next  to  the  selection  of  soil  and  situation,  pruning  is  the 
most  important  operation  in  the  culture  of  the  rose. 
Strong-growing  roses  must  be  pruned  slightly,  that  they 
may  not  be  stimulated  to  excessive  growth  at  the  expense 
of  the  flowers ;  weak-growing  roses  must  be  pruned  se- 
verely, to  encourage  more  vigorous  growth,  or,  in  the  words 
of  Francis  Parkman,  a  master  in  rose-culture,  "  Roses 
should  be  pruned  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  vigor  of  their 
growth."  (In  the  following  works  precise  instructions  for 
the  cultivation  and  propagation  of  the  various  garden 
roses,  and  carefully  selected  lists  of  the  best  varieties,  can 
be  found:  The  Hook  of  Roses,  Francis  Parkman  (Boston, 
1866);  The  Rose  Amateur's  finidr.  Thomas  Rivers  (London, 
1872);  A  nook  about  Rotes,  S.  Reynolds  Hole  (London. 
1870);  Le  Rosier,  J.  Lachaumo  (Paris,  1874);  Hrtli/ini/ 
and  Hedijinij  Plants  in  the  Southern  States,  Thomas  Afflict 
(Houston,  1869).)  C.  8.  SARGENT. 

Rose,  tp.,  Shelby  CO.,  111.,  on  Indianapolis  and  St. 
Louis  R.  R.  P.  1494. 

Rose,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oakland  CO.,  Mich.,  on  Flint  and 
Pere  Marquette  R.  R.  P.  1169. 

Rose,  tp.,  Ramsey  co.,  Minn.,  on  Mississippi  River 
and  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R.  P.  750. 

Rose,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.     P.  2056. 

Rose,  tp.,  Carroll  co.,  0.,  on  Tuscarawas  branch  R.  R. 
P.  1106. 

Rose,  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  Pa.,  on  Red  Bank  Creek,  in- 
cludes Brookville,  the  county  seat.  P.  1058. 

Rose,  tp.  Waushara  co.,  Wis.     P.  397. 

Ro'se  (GusTAV),  b.  at  Berlin  Mar.  28,  1798;  took  his 
degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Berlin  1820;  studied  with  Berzelius; 
was  connected  with  the  University  of  Berlin  as  an  in- 
structor of  mineralogy  from  1823  till  his  death;  in  1829 
visited  the  Ural  Mountains  with  Humboldt  and  Ehrenberg. 
D.  at  Berlin  July  15,  1873.  He  published  many  papers 


on  mineralogy,  crystallography,  and  kindred  subjects, 
mostly  in  Gilbert's  and  in  PoggendorfFs  Antutlen;  also 
Elemmte  d.  Jfryitalloyraphie  (IS29;  2d  ed.  1838),  Miner- 
alogisch-yeoynost.  Reise  nacfi  d.  Ural,  d,  Altai  tt.  d.  Kns- 
pischen  Meere (1837-42),  Das  Krytttullo-chcmische  Mineral- 
system  (1852).  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Rose  (HKINRICH),  brother  of  Gustav,  b.  at  Berlin  Aug. 
6,  1795.  His  grandfather,  Valentin  Rose,  Sr.,  and  his 
father,  Valentin  Rose,  Jr.,  were  distinguished  chemists. 
He  studied  with  Berxelius  at  Stockholm,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  Ph.D.  at  Kiel  1821.  D.  at  Berlin  Jan.  29,  1864. 
Ho  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  analytical  chemistry, 
and  contributed  more  than  any  other  chemist  to  advance 
this  branch  of  the  science.  His  llimdbuch  der  analytisehen 
Chemie  (Berlin,  1829)  has  run  through  many  editions,  and 
is  still  the  standard  authority.  He  published  more  than 
200  papers  on  chemical  subjects,  mostly  in  ttchwcii/t/er's 
J.,  Gilb.  Ann.,  and  Poaa.  Ann.  In  1851  he  read  before 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  his  Ged'dchtnissrede  an/ 
lierzelins.  He  was  an  instructor  in  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin, from  1822  till  his  death.  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Rose  (HENRY  JOHN),  brother  of  Hugh  James,  b.  in 
England  in  1801 ;  graduated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1821;  became  fellow  there  1824;  took  orders  in 
the  Church  of  England;  was  Hulsean  lecturer  1833 ;  be- 
came rector  of  Houghton  Conquest  1837,  and  archdeacon 
of  Bedford  1866.  D.  at  Bedford  Jan.  31,  1873.  He  be- 
came in  1839  editor  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana ; 
commenced  the  publication  of  Rose's  Biographical  Diction- 
ary  (12  vols.,  1839-47),  projected  by  his  brother;  trans- 
lated Neander's  History  of  the  Christian  Church  (1831); 
was  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Replies  to  Essays  and 
Itevieics  (1861)  and  to  the  Speaker's  Commentary ;  author 
of  a  volume  of  Hulsean  lectures  (1834)  and  of  a  History 
of  the  Christian  Church  from  1700  to  1858. 
Rose  (HUGH  HENRY).  See  STRATHNAIRN. 
Rose  (HuGH  JAMES),  b.  at  Little  Horsted,  Surrey, 
England,  in  1795:  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1817;  became  curate  of  Uckfteld  1818,  vicar  of 
Horsham  1821,  select  preacher  to  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge 1825;  was  Christian  advocate  at  Cambridge  1829- 
33,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Durham 
1833-38,  rector  of  Fairstead  1833-36,  rector  of  St.  Thomas's, 
Southwark,  1833-38,  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury 1834-38,  and  principal  of  King's  College,  London, 
from  1836  to  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Florence,  Italy, 
Dec.  22,  1838.  Author  of  many  sermons  and  theological 
treatises;  founded  the  British  Magazine  1832;  became 
editor  of  the  Encucloptcdio  Metropolitana  1836;  was  joint- 
editor  (with  Archdeacon  W.  R.  Lyall)  of  the  Throlm/ical 
Library,  and  projected  Rose's  New  General  Itioiji-nphical 
l>ii-t!niuiry,  a  design  carried  into  effect  after  his  death  by 
his  brother,  Henry  John,  and  other  writers. 

Rose  Aca'cia,  the  Robinia  hispida,  a  beautiful  orna- 
mental shrub  of  the  order  Leguminosoe  growing  wild  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Southern  States.  It  has 
large,  very  showy,  inodorous  flowers  of  a  deep  rose-color 
in  drooping  loose  racemes.  It  is  common  in  cultivation. 
Rose-Apples.  See  EUGENIA. 

Rose  Blanche,  a  port  of  entry  of  Newfoundland,  in 
the  S.  W.  part,  on  the  S.  coast,  225  miles  by  water  from 
St.  John's.  Fishing  and  mercantile  interests  are  import- 
ant. It  is  in  a  mountainous  and  barren  region,  but  has 
ledges  of  beautiful  granite.  P.  452. 

Rose'boom,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  4  miles 
from  Cherry  Valley,  has  2  churches,  a  cheese-factory,  1 
grist  and  2  saw  mills,  1  hotel,  a  wagon-factory,  and  1  plan- 
ing-mill.  P.  1589.  HERBERT  D.  ELWELL,  ED.  "CAUSE." 

Rose«Bug,  the  Maerodctctylut  subspinosus,  a  very 
common  coleopterous  insect  of  North  America,  belonging 
to  the  family  Searabeidte.  It  is  a  small  dusky-yellow 
beetle,  very  destructive,  not  only  to  the  rose,  but  to  other 
vegetation. 

Rose'bnrg,  p.-tp.,  cap.  of  Douglas  co.,  Or.,  on  Oregon 
and  California  R.  R.,  has  good  schools,  1  daily  and  2 
weekly  newspapers,  2  wagon-shops,  9  distilleries,  2  hotels, 
1  mill,  and  a  U.  S.  land-oflice.  P.  about  1000. 

W.  II.  BYARS,  ED.  "  PLAINDEALER." 
Rose'craus  (WILLIAM  S.),  b.  in  Kingston,  0.,  Sept.  6, 
1819  ;  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  pro- 
moted brevet  second  lieutenant  of  engineers  July  1,  1S42. 
With  the  exception  of  four  years  (1843-47),  when  he  was 
at  West  Point  as  assistant  professor  of  engineering  and 
of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications  until  Apr.  1.  1854, 
when  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  established  himself 
in  Cincinnati,  0.,  as  civil  engineer  and  architect ;  was  presi- 
dent of  a  coal  company  in  Virginia  1855-57,  and  engaged 
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in  the  manufacture  of  kerosene  oil  in  Cincinnati  1H57-61. 
In  Die  early  days  of  the  civil  war,  as  volunteer  aid.'  to 
Ocn.  McClellan,  then  in  command  of  the  department  of 
the  Ohio,  he  served  in  organizing  State  in.ops;  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  and  chief  engineer  of  Ohio  Juno  '.',  and 
colonel  -•'!'!  Ohio  Vol>.  June  II),  1S61.  He  was  now  com- 
missioned brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army,  and  in 
the  West  Virginia  campaign  commanded  a  brigade  at 
Rich  Mountain,  July  II,  and  on  the  2 1  ft  J  illy  succeeded 
to  command  of  the  department  «f  the  Ohio,  and  of  the 
department  of  West  Virginia  in  Sept.,  l^iil:  appointed 
major-general  of  volunteers  Mar.,  I  sill' ;  in  May  lie  mm 
mandcd  a  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  at  the 
siege  of  Corinth;  succeeding  to  command  of  that  army  in 
June,  lie  fought  the  battle*  of  luka  (Sept.  Ill)  and  Corinth 
(Oct.  .'1-4);  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  Oct.  27,  tho  battle  of  Mi  KKKKKSBOHO' 
(which  see)  was  fought  Dee.  ;;i,  IMiL'-Jan.  :\,  186:!,  where, 
as  at  Corinth,  his  own  pcrs il  exertions  did  much  to  se- 
cure success  after  temporary  reverse  on  the  first  day. 
Advancing  on  Tullahoma  June  24,  he  occupied  Bridge- 
port and  Stevenson  July  24;  crossed  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  and  Sept.  19-20  fought  tho  battle  of  Ciin  KA- 
MvruA  (which  see),  where,  defeated  and  falling  back  on 
Chattanooga,  ho  was  relieved  o.-i.  :;u.  1843 1  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  depurtment  of  the  Missouri  Jan.,  1864; 
repelled  the  invasion  of  Missouri  by  Price;  was  inu 
out  of  tho  volunteer  service  in  Isiiil:  again  resigned  from 
the  army  1867;  was  for  a  short  time  (Isii*  M  i  I.  S.  min- 
ister to  Mexico,  after  which  ho  became  a  resident  of  San 
Rafael,  Cal.,  where  he  possesses  a  largo  tract  of  land,  and 
was  in  Mexico  lS71-~:t,  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  effort 
to  negotiate  the  construction  of  a  vast  system  of  narrow- 
gauge  railways. 

Rose  Creek,  tp.,  Perry  co.,  Ark.     P.  241. 

Rose'dale,  v.,  Van  Burcn  tp.,  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.,  on 
Columbus  Chicago  and  Indiana  Central  K.  R.  P.  88. 

Rosc'field,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Peoriaco.,  III.,  on  Galesburg 
division  of  Chicago  Burlington  and  Quiucy  K.  K.  P. 
1108. 

Rose  Grove,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hamilton  co.,  la.     P.  68. 

Rose  Head,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Johnson  co.,  Mo.  P.  199; 
of  tp.  M:;U. 

Rose  Hill,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Lee  co.,  Va.     P.  3023. 

Roselli'ni  (IPPOLITO),  b.  at  Piss  Aug.  13,  1800;  was 
appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city  in  1824;  joined  Champollion  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Egyptian  monuments  in  Italy  1824-26, 
and  again  in  1S27  in  an  exploration  of  the  monuments  in 
Egypt  itself.  After  his  return  from  this  journey  he  was 
made  librarian  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  but  resigned  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  editing  and  publication 
of  his  great  work,  /  Monumcitti  dell'  Ki/itto  e  dellu  Nubia 
(9  vols.  8vo,  and  3  vols.  fol.  of  plates,  1832-13).  D.  June 
4,  1843. 

Rose-Mallow.     See  HIBISCUS. 

Rose'mary  [Lai.  rot,  "dew,"  and  marinus,  "of  the 
sea  "],  tho  JtomorfitM  officinal!*,  a  labiate  evergreen  shrub 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  having  fragrant  aromatic  leaves  which 
yield  a  pungent  volatile  oil,  valued  as  a  stimulant  medicine, 
and  sometimes  used  as  an  ingredient  in  perfumery,  in  hair- 
dressings,  and  in  liniments.  Oft"  the  Spanish  coast  the 
rosemary  may  sometimes  be  smelt  for  many  leagues  at  sea. 
It  affords  excellent  bee-pasture. 

Rosemary,  tp.,  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.     P.  618. 

Rose'moud,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Christian  co.,  Ind.,  on  In- 
dianapolis and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  P.  1107. 

Rose'mount,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dakota  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  U.  R.  P.  681. 

Ro'sen  (FRIEDRICH  AUGUST),  Pa.  D.,  b.  at  Hanover, 
Germany,  Sept.  2,  1805;  educated  at  Gottingen,  Leipsic, 
and  Berlin;  began  in  1824  the  study  of  Sanskrit  with  the 
aid  of  his  father ;  returned  to  Berlin  soon  after  and  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  that  language,  which  Bopp  had 
just  begun  to  teach  ;  published,  on  the  occasion  of  taking 
his  degree  as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1826,  his  Corpora 
Rad'n-um  SaMerttanMi  Pi-,,/un\<>f  expanded  in  the  following 
year  into  his  useful  work  Itadices  Samcritrr  (Berlin.  l>27 ;. 
which  contributed  largely  to  extend  and  facilitate  Sanskrit 
studies  in  Germany;  studied  Arabic  and  Persian;  pre- 
pared for  the  press  several  large  episodes  of  the  Shalt 
Ntiiiifli,  and  was  about  to  visit  the  East  with  the  position 
of  attache  to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Constantinople 
(1829)  when  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the  professorship 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  University  of  London  (now 
University  College),  then  just  established.  After  studying 
a  few  months  at  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
De  Sacy  and  Remusat,  Rosen  entered  upon  his  duties  at 


London,  where,  though  disappointed  in  tho  small  number 
of  students  of  comparative  philology,  he  made  him-elf 
very  useful  as  a  teacher  of  Hindustani,  having  mastered 
that  language  in  a  few  months;  but  ultimately  re 
that  post  and  accepted  the  professorship  of  Sanskrit,      lie 
coming  honorary  foreign  secretary   to  the    Koyal    Asiatic 
,  and   secretary  to  the  rccenllyc-talilishcdiiMent.il 
Tian-iaiii.n    Commune,  ho  became   intimate    \vith    II.   T. 
Colebrookc,  by  whose  advice  he  published  the  Arabic  text 
(with   English  translation  and  note-     of  Mohammed  ben 

Musa's  .  I /;/•'//•«  i  Is;;  I  |j  picparcd  for  publication  I  bll  Khal- 
likan's  great  /tio'jni/ilti'-nl  /ti<-tiint,ii-y,  and  undertook  a 
work  (never  completed)  on  Iinlinn  Jiti •i«///vj'/.  .('••';  wrote 
all  tho  articles  on  Oriental  literature,  and  some  of  those  on 
K.t-terii  geography,  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  /Vm/y 
I'll,-!,-/'  '•',!) ;  revised  tho  work  on  the  Hindoos 

which  appeared  in  the  l.iln-nrif  «f  Kill,  i-t,iinn,'/  A  '>ft<  /,  :t<f  ; 
[oiMished  in  tho  Jouninl  o/'  awaafftofl  aide  tc\  Jews  of  tho 

Iihilological  works  of  Bopp  and   Pott;  edited  Sir  «,ia\cs 
tonghton's     Itii-tiitnnfij ,     ll,n,f<iti,     Xiin»'-rtt,    >iu'l     f-ini/lith 

1 1--:;:;  Jt),  and  2  rob. of  bis  Mead  Col. Brooke's  A/i'»cW/«- 

nenn*  K**ai/i  ( 1837) ;  maintained  an  aetiv <  i  •  -pon-Irnco 

with  the  principal  European  philologist",  and  contributed 
advice  or  material  as-i-tanee  to  nearly  every  important 
publication  on  Eastern  history  or  philology  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life.  Among  so  many  important  scA  ices 
he  will  be  chiefly  remembered  as  the  lirst  European  scholar 
who  undertook  to  edit  the  Yedas.  Having  early  perceived 
the  necessity  of  concentrating  his  attention  upon  that  vast 
!.  of  which  he  never  lost  sight,  he  published  his  A'/-/- 
V/i.'r/mrjt  in  1830,  and  began  in  l*:i!i  to  print  tho 
Sanskrit  text  with  a  Latin  translation  and  explanatory 
notes.  He  had  not  completed  the  first  volume  when  ho 
suddenly  d.  at  London  Sept.  IL'.  ]s;;7.  The  Oriental  Trans- 
lation Committee  issued  the  work  under  the  title  Hi,/  I ',  </,, 
X'inhitn  Liber  J'rimttH,  XnnHcritc  ,-t  Lnlinc  (1SI1S).  His 
posthumous  papers  and  collections  were  utilized  by  Prof. 
Lassen  of  Bonn,  llosen  attained  a  distinguished  position 
in  English  society,  and  was  sincerely  mourned  for  his  em- 
inent private  virtues. — His  brother  GKORGK,  b.  at  Detmold 
Sept.  24,  1821,  is  a  distinguished  Orientalist;  has  been 
dragoman  to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Constantinople,  con- 
sul at  Jerusalem  1852-67,  and  at  Belgrade,  and  has  made 
valuable  discoveries  concerning  the  Caucasian  group  of 
languages.  POIITKU  C.  BLISS. 

Ro'senau,  town  of  Hungary,  on  tho  Sajo,  has  copper, 
lead,  and  iron  mines  and  manufactures  of  stone  and  eartnen 
ware  and  leather.  P.  5053. 

Ro'sendale,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Ron- 
dout  Creek  and  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal.  P.  3625. 

Rosendale,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fond  du  Lac  co.,  Wis.  P. 
1298. 

Rose-Noble,  or  Gold  Penny,  an  ancient  English 
gold  coin,  first  current  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
last  coined  under  Henry  V.  It  bore  a  rose  on  one  side,  and 
was  worth  one  noble — 6«.  Sd.  sterling. 

Ro'senkranz  (  JOIIANS  KARL  FRIBDRICII),  b.  at  Magde- 
burg Apr.  23,  1805 ;  at  the  age  of  nineteen  took  up  his 
residence  in  Berlin,  pursuing  his  studies  there,  and  making 
the  acquaintance  of  many  distinguished  scholars  and 
thinkers.  He  studied  the  doctrines  of  Schleieruiocher,  and 
afterward  those  of  Hegel,  being  assisted  by  Von  Henning 
and  Hinrichs.  He  completed  his  university  course  at 
Halle,  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1828. 
In  1833  he  married  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Konigsberg,  having  now  (1876) 
occupied  lor  forty-three  years  the  chair  hold  for  twenty- 
four  years  previously  by  the  celebrated  Herbart,  and  for 
thirty-four  years  by  the  still  more  celebrated  Kant.  Ro- 
senkranz  is  the  best  living  representative  of  the  "centre" 
of  the  school  of  Hegel,  and  has  done  much  valuable  work 
in  rearranging  and  roclassifying  the  several  parts  of  tho 
system.  His  chief  works  are  a  History  nf  '/V,  man  Poetry 
in  the  Middle  Ayei  (1830),  a  Handbook  of  the  General  Hit- 
lory  of  Poetry  (Halle,  1833),  Enryclopxdia  of  Tkeotoyical 
Science*  (Halle,  1831),  Critique  of  Schlciermacher'i  (Jlnu- 
bfiixlehre  (Konigsberg,  1836),  I'ttyctittlu'fi/,  in-  Science  of 
Subjective  Mind  (Konigsberg,  1837),  Critical  Explanation* 
of  Hrgel't  Syttem  (1840),  History  of  Kant's  I'hilntopky 
(Leipsic,  1810),  Life  of  Hegel  (Berlin,  1844),  Modification*! 
of  Logic  (Leipsio,  1846),  Goethe  and  his  Wortt  (Konigs- 
berg, 1847),  Pedagogies  as  a  System  (Konigsberg,  1848), 
System  of  Science  (Konigsberg,  1850),  s£tthetici  of  the 
Uffly  (Konigsberg,  1853),  Science  of  the  Logical  Idea 
(  Konigsberg.  1859),  On  Vera's  Translation  of  Hegel's  Phi- 
losophy of  Nature  (Berlin,  1868),  Hegel  at  the  National 
l'liil<,inpher  of  Germany  (Leipsio,  1870),  From  Magdeburg 
tn  K'>'>tng»berg  :  Autobiography  (Leipsio,  1873),  New  Studies 
— vol.  i.  The  History  of  Culture;  vol.  ii.  The  History  of 
Literature  (Loipsic,  1875).  WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS. 
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Ro'senmiiller  (ERNST  FBIEDERICH  KARL),  b.  at  Hess- 
berg,  near  Hililburghausen,  (lermany,  Dec.  10, 1768:  stud- 
ied theology  at  the  University  of  Leipsic,  where  he  be- 
came professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  1795.  D.  Sept. 
17,  1835.  His  principal  works  are — Xctmlift  in  Vetits  Tca- 
tamentum  (11  vols.,  1788-1835).  Scholia  in  Vetm  Tefttamen- 
ttim.  tu  compendium  redacta  (5  vols.,  1828-35),  Handbuch 
der  biblitchen  Altertkuaukmute  (4  vols.,  1823-31). 

Rose  of  Jericho,  or  Rose  of  the  Virgin,  the 
Anaslatica  ffierockinitica,  a  cruciferous  herb  of  the  Levant 
and  of  Arabia.  After  flowering  it  dies,  the  branches  in- 
curve, so  that  the  plant  assumes  a  globular  form,  and  be- 
coming detached  from  the  ground,  is  blown  about  by  the 
winds.  If  it  rests  at  last  upon  a  moist  place,  it  expands 
hygromctrically  and  sheds  its  seeds,  which  there  germi- 
nate. This  curious  hygrometric  property  and  this  seem- 
ing abeyance  of  life  are  sometimes  protracted  for  several 
years.  It  is  fabled  that  the  rose  of  Jericho  first  bloomed 
at  the  Nativity,  and  that  it  remains  in  flower  from  Christ- 
mas till  Easter.  Others  say  that  it  sprang  up  wherever  the 
Virgin  alighted  during  the  journey  to  Egypt. 

Rose  of  Sharon,  the  popular  name  of  the  Hibiscut 
Syi'iucua.  (See  HIBISCUS.) 

Rose'ola,  a  name  rather  loosely  applied  to  a  class  of 
rather  unimportant  febrile  diseases,  sometimes  contagious, 
and  often  simulating  scarlatina  or  measles.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  mild  cases  of  the  two  latter  diseases  are 
often  mistaken  for  roseola,  and  severe  roseola  is  not  un- 
frequently  taken  for  one  of  the  more  formidable  diseases. 
The  infantile  disease  called  rose-rash  is  one  of  the  roseolas. 

Rose  Quartz,  a  fine  variety  of  quartz,  sometimes 
crystallized,  and  usually  translucent  or  transparent.  It  is 
colored  of  a  pink,  rose,  or  flesh  tint.  It  is  valued  for  orna- 
mental work,  and  is  often  cut  as  a  gem. 

Roses,  Attar  of.     See  ATTAR  OF  HOSES. 

Rose's  Bar,  tp.,  Yuba  eo.,  Cal.     P.  1191. 

Roses,  War  of  the,  the  name  given  to  the  civil  war 
lasting  thirty  years  (1455-85)  between  the  princes  of  the 
rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  each  claiming  the 
throne  of  England  by  right  of  descent  from  Edward  III. 
The  Lancastrian  family  occupied  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  Richard  II.  (1399)  in  the  person  of  Henry  IV.,  son  of 
John  of  (Jaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  third  son  of  Edward 
III.,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  heir,  Roger  Mortimer, 
earl  of  March,  grandson  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second 
son  of  Edward  III.  The  princes  of  the  house  of  York 
were  fraternally  descended  from  Edmund  Langley.  duke 
of  York,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.,  but  derived  their  claim 
to  the  throne  from  the  marriage  of  Richard,  son  of  Edmund 
Langley,  to  Anne  Mortimer,  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence :  the  contest  might  therefore  with  more  propriety  be 
described  as  one  between  the  houses  of  Clarence  and  Lan- 
caster. The  name  given  to  this  war  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  badges  worn  on  either  side,  and  the  re- 
spective colors  may  be  remembered  by  the  aid  of  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  addressed  to  a  lady  : 

"  If  this  white  rose  offend  thy  sight, 

It  in  thy  bosom  bear; 
'Twill  blush  to  find  itself  less  white, 
And  turn  Lancastrian  there." 

(See  EDWARD  IV.,  HENRY  VI.  and  VII.,  and  RICHAKD  III.) 

Rose  Tree.     See  RHODODENDRON. 

Roset'ta  [Arab.  Kanheerl],  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  delta 
of  the  Nile,  on  the  western  branch  of  the  river,  in  lat.  31° 
25'  N.  and  Ion.  30°  28'  E.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
commercial  city,  but  has  now  greatly  declined.  Here  was 
found  the  celebrated  ROSETTA  STONE  (which  see).  P.  about 
15,000. 

Roset'ta  Stone,  a  celebrated  inscription  found  in 
17y(J  at  Rosetta  by  M.  Boussard,  a  French  officer  of  engi- 
neers, in  digging  the  foundation  of  a  house  at  Fort  St. 
Julien.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  set  up  in  the 
temple  of  Turn  or  Tomos.  When  complete  it  was  a  tablet 
of  black  basalt  more  than  3  feet  1  inch  high,  2  feet  5  inches 
wide,  and  10  inches  thick.  This  tablet  is  of  a  trilingual  cha- 
racter, and  in  its  present  broken  condition  has  14  lines  of 
hieroglyphs,  32  of  cursive  Egyptian,  the  so-called  demotic 
or  enchorial  writing,  and  54  lines  of  Greek.  It  appears 
from  the  last  that  it  was  an  act  of  the  priests  assembled  in 
synod  at  Memphis  B.  c.  196-97  in  honor  of  the  King 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  ;  and 
after  reciting  the  events  of  the  period — the  birth  of  the 
king,  the  troubles  in  higher  Egypt,  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  the  decease  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  the  attack  of 
Antiochus,  the  suppression  of  rebellion,  the  remission  of 
taxation,  and  the  gifts  to  the  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  and 
the  sacred  animals — proceeds  to  order  that  a  figure  of  the 
king  should  be  placed  in  the  temples ;  that  a  shrine  should 
be  placed  with  a  gilded  figure  of  wood  of  the  monarch  in 


the  adyta  with  the  other  shrines,  and  be  carried  in  pro- 
cession on  a  special  festival  in  honor  of  the  king  on  the 
30th  Mesori,  his  birthday  ;  and,  above  all,  that  a  copy  of 
this  synodical  act  should  be  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  hard 
stone  and  set  up  in  every  temple  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  rank  throughout  the  country.  About  one-third  of 
the  hieroglyphic  portion,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the  de- 
motic and  Greek  inscriptions,  have  been  preserved.  The 
stone  at  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  presented  by  George  III.  to  the  British  Museum, 
and  on  its  publication  it  was  at  once  discovered  to  be  the 
key  to  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphs.  In  1802, 
Silvcstre  de  Sacy  and  Akerblad  deciphered  some  of  the 
names  and  words  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  subsequent  discoveries  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic portion.  In  1814.  Young  commenced  the  investi- 
gation, and  in  1818  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  car- 
touche or  oval  which  contained  the  name  of  Ptolemy  was 
composed  of  hieroglyphs  used  for  sound*,  not  idea*,  tracing 
the  hieroglyphic  name  in  a  peculiar  way  through  the  de- 
motic and  hieratic,  and  deciphering  on  another  document 
the  name  of  Berenice.  Subsequently,  Champollion  (in 
1822)  deciphered  from  the  Rosetta  Stone  the  name  of  Ptol- 
erny,  and  that  of  Cleopatra  from  an  obelisk  removed  from 
I'hihe  to  England  in  1822.  It  was  but  another  step  to 
discover  from  this  inscription  that  the  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphs, or  those  used  for  sounds,  entered  extensively  into 
the  other  portions  of  the  text.  In  the  mean  time,  the  prin- 
cipal Greek  scholars,  Porson,  Villoison,  and  Letronne,  had 
corrected,  interpreted,  or  restored  the  Greek  portion  of  the 
inscriptions.  The  other  two  versions  are  not  literal  trans- 
lations, but  paraphrases  of  the  Greek,  in  which  the  orig- 
inal document  appears  to  have  been  drafted  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  many  years  after  the  first  attempts  that  a  complete 
translation  of  the  hieroglyphic  text  was  given  by  Brugsch- 
Bey  in  1851,  and  Chabas  in  1867,  and  the  demotic  text  has 
not  up  to  the  present  date  been  entirely  translated.  Con- 
sidered as  a  key,  the  Rosetta  Stone  was  at  the  time  invalu- 
able, but  it  has  of  late  been  surpassed  by  the  discovery  by 
Lepsius  in  1866  of  another  trilingual  inscription  at  San. 
This  is  a  synodical  decree  passed  by  the  priests  at  Cann- 
pus  in  the  ninth  year  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  (B.  c.  238), 
having  37  lines  of  hieroglyphs,  76  lines  of  Greek,  and  72  of 
demotic  writing,  and  is  nearly  complete,  being  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation.  It  completes  the  circle  of 
hieroglyphical  discovery,  and  proves  the  accuracy  of  the 
interpretations  previously  made.  The  Rosetta  Stone  had 
indeed  been  the  key  to  the  discovery  of  the  meaning  of 
many  words,  and  gave  the  clue  to  the  phonetic  value  of  the 
hieroglyphs,  and  independent  of  its  philological  value  \s 
an  inscription  of  great  historical  interest,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Greek  hitherto  discovered.  It  was 
repeatedly  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Lon- 
ilnn.  about  1802;  by  Brugsch-Bey,  Lepsius,  Young,  Salvo- 
lini,  and  others  cither  in  part  or  entirely;  while  explana- 
tions of  the  hieroglyphical  text  have  been  given  by  M. 
Brugsch  and  M.  Chabas,  and  of  the  demotic  by  M.  Brugsch. 
Although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Rosetta  Stone  was 
found  so  incomplete,  its  defects  are  more  than  supplied  by 
the  subsequently  discovered  inscription  of  San  or  decreo 
of  Canopus,  now  in  the  museum  of  Boulag  at  Cairo. 

S.  BIRCH. 

Rose'ville,  p.-v.,  Franklin  CO.,  Ark.     P.  92. 

Roseville  (P.  0.  name  of  junction),  Placer  co.,  Cal., 
on  Central  Pacific  R.  R.,  at  the  junction  of  Oregon  divis- 
ion of  the  same  road.  P.  115. 

Roseville,  p.-v.  nnd  tp.,  Warren  co.,  111.,  on  Rockford 
Rock  Island  and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  P.  1153. 

Roseville,  tp.,  Monongalia  co.,  Minn.     P.  322. 

Roseville,  p.-v.,  Clay  tp.,  Muskingum  Co.,  0.     P.  426. 

Rose'wood.  (1)  The  beautiful  and  fragrant  wood  of 
several  leguminous  Brazilian  trees  of  the  genera  MnchiK- 
rinm  and  Triptolomea,  highly  valued  as  a  veneer  for  furni- 
ture, pianos,  etc.  (2)  The  almost  equally  beautiful  wood  of 
Ditllifryia  Intifiilitt.  an  East  Indian  leguminous  tree.  (3) 
Canary  Island  rosewood,  the  fragrant  woody  root  of  lUto- 
ilorhiza  icnpnria  and  flnrida.  It  is  a  delightful  incense, 
and  its  powder  is  mixed  with  snuff.  From  it  is  obtained 
the  oil  of  rhodium,  so  much  vaunted  as  a  charm  for  horses 
and  so  highly  prized  by  trappers.  (4)  Burmese  and  Af- 
rican rosewoods  are  the  timber  of  species  of  Pterocarjmt, 
leguminous  trees. 

Rosiclare',  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Hardin  eo.,  111.,  on  Ohio 
River.  P.  533. 

Rosicrn'cians.  In  Ifil4  appeared  at  Casscl  an  anony- 
mously published  book,  Fama  Fraternitatis  dc-t  I'iblichen 
Ordent  des  ltoscnkrcuze*,a.n<\  next  year  another,  Confcmiou 
oder  Bckandtntus  der  Societal  unit  limderfcKaft  Ji.  C.,  in 
which  the  most  wonderful  stories  were  told  of  a  certain 
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secret  society,  the  Rovtcrucians,  founded  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  possessed  of  the  deepest  «i-  Imn.  and  most  po- 
tently iit  work  for  the  weal  of  mankind.  Concerning  the 
founder  of  the  society,  CIm-tiaH  KoMnkraUtl— UtmtoMIM 
among  the  Ariih  and  Kgyptiun  magicians,  his  life  in  S|iiiin 
and  (iermanv  as  head  of  the  new  order,  his  ileath  and  bur- 
ial— the  most  stirring  revelations  were  made  in  a  third  book, 
1'jniintnchr  H'H-hz'-it  <'liri*tiun  /»'"•"  ill.''-'  ntz',  which  appeared 
in  'l ill  li.  These  Looks  maile  an  enormous  sensation.  Peo- 
ple rushed  forward — sonic  to  become  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, others  to  fight  against  it.  Some  theologians  consid- 
ered it  a  niciin-  ot  salvation,  others  the  organ  of  a  foul 
scheme.  Some  physicians  thought  that  it  would  give  the 
fulfilment  of  the  golden  prophecies  of  Theophrastus  Para- 
celsus concerning  an  elixir  of  life;  others,  th:it  it  was 
only  an  impuilent  opposition  to  (lalen.  Tho  alchy- 
mists  crowded  around  it.  sure  that  it  had  found  tho  phi- 
losopher's stone  ami  could  make  gold.  For  several  years 
i  lir  noral  society  of  the  Rosicrucians  was.  the  all-abnrblng 
topic  of  the -lay.  Nevertheless,  there  existed  no  such  society. 
The  whole  affair  was  a  mystification — by  whom  and  for  what 
purpose  is  uncertain.  Some  think  that  the  books  were  writ- 
ten by  Johann  Valentin  Andrea,  and  simply  as  a  satire; 
Othwn  have  other  opinions  anil  offer  other  explanations. 
liut  of  the  real  existence  of  such  a  society  there  never  was 
found  the  slightest  trace.  Soon,  however,  there  arose  a  mul- 
titude of  Kosicrucian  societies,  and  at  tho  end  of  tho  eight- 
eenth century  Cagliostro  pretended  to  be  a  Rosicrucian. 

Rosier  (JAMBS),  b.  probably  at  Winston,  Norfolk.  En g- 
land.  about  1  J7.>;  graduated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
was  engaged  by  Lord  Arundel  of  Wardour  to  accom- 
pany Captain  George  Waymouth  on  his  voyage  to  "  \  ir- 
finia."  during  which  he  explored  tho  coast  of  Maine  and 
'enobscot  River,  and  published  on  his  return  A  True  Re- 
Inlioa  of  the  mini  /o-..*/..->'.m»  r<ii/n;/e  made  thin  present  i/ntr 
1S05  liy  Captain  George  Waymoaui,  in  the  discovery  of  the 
land  of  Yinjiiiin,  i'-!">ri-  hi-  aifMMTfd  sixty  miles  up  a  mont 
,- 1  <  >  //.  nf  t-ti-er ,'  together  tvith  a  mont  fertile  land.    This  rare 
tract,  of  which  extracts  were  given  by  Purchas,  was  re- 
printed in  the  CoUi-<-t!on»  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  3d  series,  vol.  viii. 

Rosigna'no  Mnritti'mo,  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Pisa,  situated  on  tho  summit  of  the  Livornese  Mountains, 
about  21  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Pisa.  Tho  earliest  histor- 
ical record  referring  to  this  town  is  a  Lombard  document 
dated  762  A.  D.,  and  for  many  centuries  Rosignano  Marit- 
timo  formed  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Pisa.  There  are 
medicinal  springs  of  sorno  reputation  in  this  immediate 
neighborhood.  P.  7000. 

Ros'in  [Lat.  retina],  or  Col'ophony,  the  residue  which 
is  obtained  by  distilling  off  tho  water  and  volatile  oil  from 
the  crude  turpentine  from  pine  trees.  The  yield  is  from 
70  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  (See  TURPEXTIXE.)  It  ia 
largely  manufactured,  together  with  oil  of  turpentine,  at 
Wilmington,  Newberne,  and  Beaufort,  N.  C.  When  entirely 
freed  from  water  it  is  translucent.  The  color  depends  upon 
the  purity  of  the  original  turpentine  and  the  care  taken  to 
distil  at  a  low  temperature.  Rosin  was  formerly  supposed 
to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  isomerio  acids — pinic,  sylvic, 
pimaric,  and  colopholie  (HjCjoIIjsC^)— but  the  researches 
of  Maly  (Am.  Oh.  fA«rm.,exxix.  94;  cxlx.  244;  and  clxi. 
I  I. 'I  show  that  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  abietio  acid 
(HgCMHpjOs),  with  a  small  quantity  of  some  other  acid, 
probably  of  the  composition  HjCjoHasOj.  The  conversion 
of  oil  of  turpentine  (CioHae)  into  rosin  may  occur  accord- 
ing to  the  following  equation  : 

SCioHn  +  Ojj  =  HjCuIfoOs  +  8HjO  +  6COi. 

Colophony  i«  pale  yellow  and  transparent  ("virgin 
rosin,"  C.  album),  or  brownish-yellow  and  translucent  (C. 
commune),  according  to  the  care  taken  in  its  preparation. 
It  may  be  obtained  nearly  colorless  by  distillation  with 
steam  or  some  inert  gas,  as  II,  Coa,  or  N,  under  a  pressure 
of  ten  atmospheres  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  600° 
F.  (Hunt  and  I'nrhin't  English  Patent,  1858,  No.  925.)  It 
has  a  peculiar  lustre,  called  resinous,  is  brittle  when  cold, 
and  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture;  sp.gr.  1.07  to  1.08. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood- 
spirit,  and  in  fixed  and  volatile  oils;  partially  soluble  in 
petroleum.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it.  forming  chiefly  isoph- 
thalio  acid,  together  with  trimellitic  acid  and  a  resinous 
acid.  (Schroder,  flcut.  Chem.  (leu.  Her.,  vi.  413.)  It  dis- 
solves in  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates.  On 
adding  sodic  nitrate  to  tho  solution  in  caustic  soda  the  so- 
dio  abietate  (Naif'ulUiOj)  separates  as  a  snow-white  floc- 
oulent  precipitate.  From  this  various  insoluble  metallic 
salts  are  obtained  by  double  decomposition.  Colophony 
softens  at  160°  F.,  and  melts  at  275°  F.  At  higher  tem- 
peratures it  gives  off  volatile  oils,  acquiring  a  dark  color. 
By  continuing  the  distillation  it  yields,  besides  CO,  COj,  a 
little  ethylene,  tetrylene,  and  marsh-gas,  and  about  74  per 


I  cent,  of  lii|iiiil  distillate.  The  first  portion  of  this  distil- 
late is  a  \el!ow.  mobile,  strong  -melting  liquid,  known  as 
essence  ut  ru-in.  an-1  cuii-iMs  of  colopliunone  (('ulli*!!) 
and  an  optically  iii'lillereiit  camphene  (Ciolfir,),  boiling  at 

B.  fftat,  \\.    S6,  89.)      Later   in   t: 
t  illation  a  viscid  tl  mire-cent  "  rosin  oil  "  (••  pinolin")  ) 
over.      By  treating  this   with   quicklime   a   product  in  ob- 
tained having  the  coin|io>ition  I'suHin'1.  ati'l  by  rectifying 
this,  and  again  treating  with  lime,  an  oil  is   obtained  hav- 
ing   the    composition    ( '_•,, 1 l: :hO,   which   is   not    fluorescent. 

I.    -Inn.    I'll.   I'hnrm.,   exv.  ilt'i.l       By  allowing    melted 

roMn  to  flow  into  a  red-hot  retort  it  is  converted  into  a  very 
rich  permanent  "rosin-gas,"  which  was  at  one  time  used 
fur  lighting  cities,  i  Sec  GAS,  l.n.niixo.) 

Colophony  is  extensively  used  in  making  varnishes  and 
cements,  in  the  calking  of  ships,  in  the  preparation  of 
pla-ters.  and  ointments,  and  as  a  reducing  agent  in  tho 
soldering  of  metals.  Large  quantities  are  consumed  i" 
the  manufacture  of  yellow  soap.  A  well-known  use  of  it 
is  for  covering  the  bows  of  violin-  to  pre\ .  nt  the  bow  from 
slipping  overtho  strings  w  ithout  producing  vibration.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  of  petroleum,  rosin  oil  was  used  to 
some  extent  for  burning  in  lamps.  Tho  rosin  spirit  is 
sometimes  useil  a-  a  snli-titute  for  oil  of  turpentine.  The 
viscid  oil  is  used  in  paints,  for  the  manufacture  of  printer's 
ink,  in  soapmaking,  in  cheap  lubricators,  etc. 

C.  F.  CnAxm.Eit. 

Rosi'ni  (GiovAxxi),  b.  at  Lucignano,  Tuscany,  Juno 
21,1776;  studied  at  Leghorn,  Florence,  and  Pisa,  when; 
he  became  professor  of  Italian  literature  in  1803.  1).  .May 
16,  1855.  His  works  comprise  several  dramas,  2  vols.  of 
poems,  historical  romances,  .l/.<uu.  o  '!''  W"iiza  (1829),  Lttisn 
Mrozzi  (1833),  Ugolino  (1843),  and  a  Storia  della  pittura 
ItaUana  (7  vols.). 

Ros'kilde,  town  of  Denmark,  island  of  Sealand,  on  a 
hill  on  a  branch  of  tho  Iscfjord,  and  received  its  name, 
"  Roar's  Springs,"  from  the  numerous  springs  which  burst 
forth  from  tho  sides  of  tho  hill.  In  tho  early  Middle  Ages 
it  was  a  great  city,  the  royal  residence,  with  100,001)  in- 
habitants, 27  churches  and  monasteries,  but  conflagrations, 
the  plague,  and  the  growth  of  neighboring  Copenhagen 
destroyed  its  prosperity.  It  contains  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, built  1047-84,  and  containing  many  splendid  monu- 
ments ;  tho  Danish  kings  are  buried  here.  P.  about  5000. 

Kos'ly n,  p.-v.,  North  Hcmpstead  tp.,  Queens  CO.,  N.  Y. 
(L.  I.),  at  the  head  of  Hempstead  harbor,  and  on  Glen 
Cove  branch  of  Long  Island  R.  R.,  has  daily  communica- 
tion with  New  York  by  steamer,  and  is  largely  occupied 
by  tho  villas  of  wealthy  citizens  of  that  metropolis.  Res- 
idence of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  named  the  village 
and  presented  it  with  a  public  hall.  P.  655. 

Rosmar'idze  [Ilosmarus,  Latinized  from  the  Nor- 
wegian name  rosmar,  "sea-horse"],  a  family  of  mammals 
belonging  to  the  order  Pinnipcdia,  containing  the  wal- 
ruses and  related  to  the  families  Phocida),  or  true  seals, 
and  Otariidse,  or  eared  seals.  The  form  is  peculiar,  but 
resembles  that  of  the  PhocidfB  more  than  that  of  tho  Ota- 
riidic  ;  the  hinder  legs  are  flexible  forward ;  no  external 
ears  are  developed  ;  the  skull  is  oblong  and  truncated  in 
front ;  it  has  strong  and  salient  mastoid  processes,  whose 
surfaces  are  continuous  with  the  auditory  bullaj ;  no  post- 
orbital  processes  are  developed;  distinct  alisphcnoid  ca- 
nals exist ;  the  dentition  is  very  peculiar,  the  canine  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw  being  enormously  developed  and  special- 
ized as  tusks,  while  those  of  tho  lower  jaw  are  atrophied  ; 
the  incisors,  except  tho  external  of  the  upper  jaw,  are 
early  lost ;  the  molar  teeth  are  j  X  2,  but  the  posterior 
are  generally  east  in  the  adult;  tho  anterior  limbs  are 
about  as  large  as  the  posterior;  in  the  anterior  feet  the 
toes  decrease  in  a  curved  line,  and  are  destitute  of  claws; 
in  the  posterior  feet  the  five  digits  scarcely  increase  to- 
ward the  inner,  and  all  arc  provided  with  claws ;  tho  skin 
is  very  thick.  The  family  is  represented  by  tho  WAI.- 
RI-SKS  or  MORSES  (which  see),  which  arc  found  only  in  the 
high  northern  seas.  Two  species  appear  to  exist — one  (R. 
obesas)  inhabiting  tho  northern  Atlantic,  and  the  other  (B. 
Cookii)  the  northern  Pacific.  The  species  attain  a  large 
sometimes  reaching,  or  even  exceeding,  twelve  or 
thirteen  feet  in  length,  and  their  girth  is  nearly  as  great ; 
they  are,  therefore,  very  obese,  and  consequently  in- 
efficient on  land,  but  in  water  their  movements  are  easy 
and  not  ungraeeful.  They  swim  entirely  under  water, 
rising  only  occasionally  to  breathe,  when  they  blow  some- 
what like  a  whale.  They  feed  chiefly  upon  shellfish — 
clams,  mussels,  etc. — but  also  on  the  bulbous  roots  of 
j  plants  which  grow  in  the  lagoons  and  bays.  It  is  chiefly 
by  means  of  their  tusks  that  they  unearth  tho  clams  and 
drag  them  from  their  holes.  In  former  times  the  eastern 
walrus  extended  much  farther  S.  than  at  present,  but  now 
it  is  rarely  found  S.  of  Labrador.  The  Pacific  walrus  ap- 
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pears  to  have  extended  still  less  to  the  southward :  it  is, 
however,  abundant  on  an  island  of  the  Prybilov  group, 
which  has  been  called  therefrom  "Walrus  Island."  (See 
MORSE.)  THEODORE  GILL. 

Kosin i'ni  (ANTOSIO),  ABBE,  b.  at  Roveredo  in  1797  ;  at 
an  early  age  devoted  himself  to  philosophical  studies,  and 
in  his  first  youth  wrote  an  Ename  delta  Rayione  and  a 
Claam'ftcazlune  (idle  Scienze  ;  after  these  followed  a  Lettcra 
8lll  CVtVmno  Inaef/namento,  the  Storia  dell'  Amore,  Sayyio 
snlld  FeliciUlf  L' Educazione  Oristiaiict,  Hayyio  fiullil  Provi- 
denza,  Sufi'  Unitn  dell'  Edncazione,  Galateo  del  Letterati  ; 
in  1S27  formed  a  friendship  with  Manzoni,  and  in  1830 
Tvent  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  pope  to  his 
Instituto  dei  Preti  della  Carita,  an  order  founded  by 
himself:  in  the  same  year  published  his  principal  work, 
Knwn  Kni/yio  sidl'  Oriyine  delle  Idee. ;  in  1834  returned  to 
Roveredo  as  archdeacon,  and  there  gave  himself  entirely 
to  philosophy,  producing  the  following  works:  Ontologia, 
AristOtelimo,  I'edayofficn,  Antrrtpoloyia  Sovranaturale,  and 
many  other  works,  which  in  all  form  30  volumes.  The 
Cintjite  Piaijhe  dulle  Chicta,  fl  Pi-ftgetto  di  Costituzione  are 
applications  of  his  philosophical  doctrines  to  politics.  He 
carried  on  long  polemical  controversies  with  Gioberti  and 
Mamiani.  D.  at  Stresa  in  1855. 

Rosny',  de  (L£oN),  b.  at  Loss,  department  of  Le  Nord, 
France,  Aug.  5,  1837;  studied  Oriental  languages,  history, 
and  geography  at  Paris  ;  was  attached  as  interpreter  to  the 
Japanese  embassy  which  visited  Europe  in  1863,  and  be- 
came professor  of  Japanese  at  Paris  in  1868.  He  published 
Dictionnaire  japunais-frnn^nie-niiylaiB  (1858),  Lea  Ecri- 
tttrcn  figurative*  et  hierityltfphfqtten  des  Dljferents  PettpleB, 
ancienn  et  modcrneft  (I860),  Dictionnnh'e  dee  Stt/nes  iilin- 
ff'tftlttffttefr  de  la  Chine  (1864-07),  Eludes  axitttiquea  de 
Gfographie  et  d'Histoit-e  (1864),  Apercu  de  la  Lftiiyite 
coreenne  (1867). 

Rosolic  Acid,  Coralline,  Pseudo-Coralline,  or 

A  urine.  These  names  have  been  applied  to  red  coloring- 
matters  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  identical,  but  have 
been  recently  shown  to  be  distinct.  Ros»U<:  nfid.  was  ob- 
tained by  Hunge  in  18.'!!  (/'<>.'/.'/•  Ann.,  xxi.  70)  from  coal- 
tar  naphtha.  He  treated  coal-tar  naphtha  with  milk  of 
lime,  neutralized  the  solution  with  an  acid,  and  thus  ob- 
tained a  mixture  of  phenol  and  rosolic  and  brunolio  a<-i<ls. 
This  lie  distilled  with  water  to  remove  phenol,  obtaining  a 
brown  pitchy  residue.  This  he  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and 
treated  witii  milk  of  lime,  obtaining  a  brown  precipitate 
of  calcic  brunolate  and  a  rose-colored  solution  of  calcic 
rosolate.  From  this  solution  he  precipitated,  with  the  aid 
of  acetic  acid,  the  rosolic  acid,  containing  some  brunolic 
acid.  This  ho  continued  to  treat  with  alcohol,  lime,  and 
acetic  as  long  as  calcic  brunolate  could  be  separated,  and 
then  collected  the  rosolic  acid  on  a  filter,  dried  it,  dissolved 
it  in  alcohol,  and  allowed  the  solution  to  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness,  obtaining  the  new  acid  as  a  yellowish-red  brittle  resin. 
He  says  that  this  acid  gives,  with  proper  mordants,  beau- 
tiful red  lakes,  and  dyes  fabrics.  In  1.S59,  Hugo  Miillcr 
( Q.  J.  Cfiem.  Soc.,  xi.  1)  found,  on  leaving  a  ciuantity  of 
crude  carbolate  of  lime  in  a  warm  drying  chamber  for  sev- 
eral months,  that  it  was  converted  into  a  red  calcic  rosolate. 
On  boiling  this  with  dilute  ammonic  carbonate,  and  evap- 
orating the  solution  nearly  to  dryness,  the  crude  rosolic 
acid  separated  as  a  dark  resinous  body.  This  he  purified 
by  Runge's  method,  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  with 
lime,  filtering,  diluting,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  and  pre- 
cipitating with  acetic  acid,  repeating  this  several  times. 
Ho  finally  dissolved  in  alcohol,  added  a  minute  quantity 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  poured  it  into  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  thus  obtaining  the  acid  pure.  Tschelnitz  (J.  f. 
pr.  Ch.,  Ixxi.  416)  mixes  coal-tar  naphtha  with  slaked  lime, 
exposes  the  mixture  to  the  air  for  several  months,  and  then 
extracts  the  rosolic  acid  by  Runge's  method.  R.  A.  Smith 
(f'lif'in.  (tuz.,  1858,  20)  dissolves  phenol  in  caustic  soda, 
boils  with  Mn02,  and  precipitates  the  rosolic  acid  with  an 
acid.  Jourdin  (Hep.  Cliini.  «/>/>.,  iii.'217)  substitutes  HgO 
for  MnOs.  He  also  obtains  rosolic  acid  by  heating  phenol 
with  Ilg012.  Caro  (I'Hil.  Mar/.  [4],  xxxii.  126)  finds  that 
pure  phenol  or  pure  cresol  does  not  yield  a  trace  of  rosolic 
acid  with  Mn02,  HgSOi,  As20s,  or  iodine,  but  that  some 
body  like  cresol,  oxalic  acid,  etc.,  which  contains  carbon  in 
the  form  in  which  it  exists  in  the  fatty  series,  must  be 
present.  A  mixture  of  phenol  (CelleO)  and  cresol  (Cells 
(CHa)O)  always  yields  it  with  these  reagents.  Rosolic  acid, 
previously  boiled  with  water,  appears  as  a  dark  greenish, 
amorphous  substance,  with  the  greenish  metallic  lustre  of 
cantharides.  Its  powder  is  red,  and  assumes  a  bright 
gold-like  lustre  when  rubbed  or  pressed  with  a  hard  body. 
Thin  films  are  orange-red  by  transmitted,  and  metallic  by 
reflected  light.  When  precipitated  from  alcohol  by  water, 
it  is  a  bright-red  powder,  At  170°  F.  it  cakes  together, 
and  in  boiling  water  melts.  It  is  not  volatile;  dissolves 


readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood-naphtha,  phenol,  creosote, 
concentrated  acetic,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphuric  acids. 
From  all  of  these  solvents,  which  are  miscible  with  water, 
it  is  precipitated  unchanged  when  it  is  added.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  chloroform,  benzol,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  essen- 
tial and  fixed  oils.  It  is  not  decolorized  by  sulphurous 
acid.  Its  acid  properties  arc  very  feeble  ;  it  is  even  weaker 
than  carbonic  acid.  It  forms  dark-red  compounds  with 
ammonia,  caustic  alkalies,  and  caustic  alkaline  earths ; 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  water,  with  a  magnificent  red 
color.  Carbonic  acid  decomposes  them,  and  the  prolonged 
action  of  air  and  light  destroys  the  rosolic  acid  completely. 
The  calcic  compound,  evaporated  in  rnrnn  over  quicklime, 
leaves  a  red  crystalline  powder  resembling  carthamine. 
The  magnesia  salt  is  most  stable.  Rosolatcs  give  no  pre- 
cipitates (lakes)  with  salts  of  alumina  or  other  oxides,  nor 
with  the  acetate  or  basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  this  is  contrary 
to  Runge.  The  composition  of  rosolic  acid  has  not  been 
fixed  with  certainty.  Hugo  Miiller  proposed  C23H2204,  R. 
A.  Smith  CizIIuOs,  Dusart  C6H602. 
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Rosolic  acid  has  been  suggested  as  an  indicator  in  Pettin- 
kofer's  process  for  determining  carbonic  acid  and  in  nitro- 
gen determinations  with  standard  acid. 

Cora/line  was  first  prepared  by  Persoz  in  1859,  by  treat- 
ing 3  parts  of  phenol,  2  of  oxalic  acid,  and  2  of  sulphuric 
acid  for  several  hours.  The  mass  effervesces,  becomes 
thick,  and  acquires  a  deep-red  color.  The  process  is  ter- 
minated when  a  drop  of  the  mixture  is  found  to  dissolve 
in  dilute  ammonia  with  a  deep-red  color.  The  mixture  is 
then  poured  into  hot  water.  A  resinous  mass,  with  the 
lustre  of  cantharides,  separates.  The  whole  is  boiled  till 
the  unchanged  phenol  is  expelled.  On  cooling,  orange-red 
flocks  separate  from  the  liquid  ;  these  with  the  resinous 
mass  are  separated  and  washed.  Persoz's  process  was  not 
published  till  after  Kolbe  and  Sehmitt  in  1861  announced 
their  discovery  of  a  similar  process.  They  use  3  parts  of 
phenol.  2  of  oxalic  acid,  and  4  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat 
to  2S5°-300°  F.  four  to  six  hours,  in  a  vessel  furnished 
with  a  cohobator.  The  product  is  treated  as  in  Persoz's 
process.  Fresenius  (././.  pr.  Ch.,  v.  184)  purifies  coralline 
by  rubbing  it  with  calcined  magnesia,  extracting  with 
boiling  water,  and  adding  to  the  solution  ammonic  chlo- 
ride, by  which  a  brilliant  crimson  precipitate  is  obtained. 
By  three  or  four  repetitions  of  the  process  the  product  is 
obtained  pure.  The  magnesia  compound  is  finally  decom- 
posed by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallized  from  alcohol 
or  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  sulphuric  acid  acts  merely  as 
a  dehydrant,  and  may  be  replaced,  though  not  with  ad- 
vantage, by  B20a,  As20a,  or  AsjOs.  Fresenius  deduces  the 
formula  CwHjsOii,  but  Kolbe  suggests  that  it  is  formylated 
phenol  (CelMCOHJOH  =  C7H602),  produced  by  the  action 
of  carbonic  acid  on  phenol,  thus : 

I'hcnol.  Coralline. 

(C6H6OH  +  CO  =  C6H4(COH)OII). 

An.ljsis.    C)0H38On.       C,Hf,02. 

Carbon 69.07  69.16  68.85 

Hydrogen 538  5.48  4.92 

Oxygen 25.55  25.36  26.23 

Coralline,  as  purified  by  Fresenius,  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  long,  slender,  lustrous  scarlet  needles — from  glacial 
acetic  acid,  in  dark-red  rhombic  prisms,  trimetric.  It 
melts  at  313°  F.,  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so 
in  boiling  water;  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid, 
phenol,  boiling  chloroform,  or  benzol ;  insoluble  in  carbon 
bisulphide.  Alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or  their  carbonates, 
inlded  to  water,  cause  it  to  dissolve  to  a  beautiful  purple- 
red  solution.  When  ferricyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to 
an  alkaline  solution  of  the  pure  coralline,  no  change  occurs ; 
if  it  be  impure,  it  is  darkened.  Coralline  gives  fine  red 
shades  in  dyeing,  which  are  easily  modified  by  the  use  of 
proper  reagents.  The  liability  to  change  renders  it  some- 
what difficult  to  fix.  It  may  be  printed  with  albumen  or 
lacturine:  8  ounces  of  coralline  solution,  2  pounds  of  lao- 
turine  in  7  pints  of  water  at  80°  F.,  and  1  pint  of  ammo- 
nia give  good  results.  After  printing  the  pieces  must  be 
steamed  twenty  minutes.  The  calcic  carbonate  lake  of 
coralline  is  largely  used  by  paper-stainers. 

/,'.•(/  l.'nr(tllinr,  I'leiiiiine.  or  Pceonine  (J.  Persoz,  1859)  is 
obtained  by  heating  9  parts  of  crude  coralline  with  22  parts 
of  concentrated  ammonia  to  270°  F.  for  three  hours  in  a 
strong  iron  vessel.  A  thick  solution  with  a  golden-crim- 
son reflection  is  obtained,  from  which  acids  precipitate  the 
new  dye  as  a  deep-red  powder,  the  composition  of  which 
is  not  determined.  It  is  probably  an  amide  or  irnide  of 
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oorallino.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  w:it"T.  soluble  in  alcohol  1 
(red),  and  in  alkalies  i  red,  turning  brown  in  the  air),  i 
I'u'Miiirii'  i-  much  used  for  dyeing  wool, although  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  being  changed  I"  \cllnw  by  acids.  Thi- 
can  be  prevented  by  tin-  use  nf  magnc-ia.  ili-solving  tho 
dye  in  alcuhul.  II  produces  a  rich  Turkey  red,  the  inten- 
sity of  which  if  retained  fur  year.",  at  a  cost  of  two  thirds 
that  of  cochincul,  and  possesses  the  adt  antagc  cif  not  turn- 
ing blue  on  washing  in  water  containing  bicarbonate  of 
lime.  A  l>;ith  fur  ilveing  may  be  prepare  1  by  dilM 
the  dye  in  alcohol,  adding  a  little  caustic  soda.  pouring 
into  it  a  large  ((iiantity  of  lukewarm  water,  and  nearly 
neutralizing  »  ith  tartatic  acid.  The  goods  are  worked  fur 
one  and  a  half  hours.  ('<>(f"ii  must  tic  mordanted  with 
tin  and  sumac  or  galls.  The  color  obtained  is  ln-t^ccn 
that  of  cochineal  and  magenta.  It,  re-i  Is  washing,  but  is  j 
alTeeteil  by  leap  and  by  exporara  to  fanlight.  For  print- 
ing, use  a  mixture  id'  :!!.'(>  gramme-  pn'oninc  in  1  litre  of 
water,  2.")0  gins,  glycerine,  ifiO  gins,  magnesia  in  I  litre  of 
water,  and  '.':  litres  gum-water  (500  gum  per  litre).  Print, 
steam,  and  wash.  Fur  printing  on  cotton  use  a  mixture 
of  the  color  with  starch  or  albumen  and  magnesia.  To 
print  an  orange-red,  prepare  a  lake  by  dissolving  2000 
gms.  ul'  paMinino  in  caustic  soda  (10°  li.)  dilute,  precip- 
itate with  stannic  chloride,  and  heat  the  mixture.  Mix 
this  lake  with  100  gms.  of  magnesia,  260  of  oxalic  acid, 
2000  of  gum,  and  10  litres  of  water. 

Atulint,  or  1'hinjil  Illnr.  -This  compound,  the  first  blue 
obtained  from  aniline,  was  discovered  by  J.  Pcrsoz.  It 
was  prepared  by  healing  .'i  parts  of  pieonine  and  8  parts 
of  aniline  Cor  several  hours  at  356°  F.  The  product  is 
washed  with  dilute  IICI  to  remove  aniline,  then  with  coal- 
tar  naphtha,  and  finally  with  dilute  caustic  soda.  It  ap- 
pe:irs  as  a  violet  powder  with  a  golden  iridescence,  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  said  by  Willin 
to  be  OijIIuNOj  =  NIIjfCeHsOh.  It  is  not  now  manufac- 
tured, having  been  displaced  by  triphenyl-rosaniline,  etc. 
(See  AXII.INK  Counts.) 

Aurine,  or  Yellow  Coralline,  is  prepared  by  heating  phe- 
nol(  commercial),  oxalic  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  for  along 
time  at  230°  F.  The  product  is  poured  into  water,  the  un- 
changed phenol  distilled  off  by  a  current  of  steam,  the 
aurine  dissolved  in  caustic  soda,  and  reprecipitated.  It 
constitutes  a  brittle,  resinous  body,  with  a  beetle-green 
lustre,  and  yields  a  red  powder.  It  may  be  purified  (see 
Dale  and  Schorlemmer  on  aurine  in  .4m.  Chemit/,\v.  142)  by 
adding  alcoholic  ammonia  to  a  cold  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  of  crude  aurine.  A  crystalline  compound  of  aurine 
with  ammonia  separates  out.  This  is  washed  with  alco- 
hol, and  dried,  when  it  appears  as  a  dark-red  crystalline 
powder  with  a  bluish  lustre.  It  loses  its  ammonia  com- 
pletely on  long  exposure  to  the  air.  By  boiling  it  with 
dilute  acetic,  or  HOI,  it  is  obtained  as  a  brownish-red  crys- 
talline powder  with  a  green  lustre.  It  must  be  purified  by 
repeated  crystallization  from  strong  acetic  acid.  The  crys- 
tals obstinately  retain  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acid.  In- 
stead of  extracting  aurine  from  the  commercial  aurine, 
which  is  made  from  phenol  containing  cresol,  it  may  bo 
made  directly  from  pure  crystallized  phenol  by  heating  it 
with  oxalic  acid  five  or  six  days  at  2:!0°  P.,  pouring  into 
water,  dissolving  tho  precipitate  in  caustic  soda,  precipi- 
tating with  IICI,  and  crystallizing  from  alcohol.  The  crys- 
tals are  needles  or  prisms,  trirnetric,  with  a  greenish-blue 
lustre ;  they  contain  : 

An.lj.l,.       CMHU03        Cullm03. 

Carbon 79.73  79.47  79.75 

Hydrogen 5.1fi  4.03  5.0G 

Oxygen 15.11  15.90  15.19 

CzoHiiOa  is  the  more  probable  formula.  The  formation  of 

aurine  is  thus  explained : 

Phenol.  Aurtoe. 

:»•«  1 1«0  +  2CO=  CMII,,03  +  2H20. 

Pure  aurino  does  not  melt  at  428°  F. ;  the  crystals  assume 
a  darker  color,  which  disappears  on  cooling,  with  no  appa- 
rent change  in  the  substance.  At  a  higher  temperature  aurine 
melts,  emits  an  odor  of  phenol,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to 
an  amorphous  bottle-green  mass.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies 
with  a  magenta-red  color,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids  as  a 
crystalline  powder.  When  sulphur  dioxide  (SOj)  is  passed 
into  a  hot  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  aurine.  the  dark 
yellowish-red  solution  assumes  a  lighter  color,  and  on  cool- 
ing a  coin  pi  MI  inl  separates  out  in  brick -red  crystal  line  crusts, 
or  in  garnet-red  crystals  with  a  bottle-green  lustre,  contain- 
ing (CnHuOi)i&Og  '  :VUI20.  By  adding  potassic  bisulphite 
to  a  solution  of  aurine,  an  aurinc  potassie-bisulphite  was 
obtained :  CjoIIuOs.  K  lISO;tl  Similar  sodium  and  ammonium 
compounds  c;m  lie  nlitaineil.  On  treating  aurine  with  /.ine- 
dust,  phenol  is  obtained.  If  zinc-dust  is  added  to  a  hot 
alkaline  solution,  it  becomes  colorless,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  precipitates  a  colorless  body  called  leitcaurine  (CzoHje 
Os).  Other  reducing  agents  produce  the  same  result. 


Leucaurine  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  in  acetic  acid,  and 
crystallizes  readily  from  the  latter.  Alkaline  solutions 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  and  become  red  on  the  addi- 
tion of  ferric\  ;mi'lc  <,('  pn(;t--ium.  I.cncaui  inc  contains 
three  hydroxyls  (Oil),  the  hydrogen  of  which  can  be 
ca-ily  replaced  by  acid  radicals.  Triacetyl-lcucaurine  is 
'  Aurino  yields  line  orange  shades  on 


wool  by  printing  a  lake,  prepared  by  ili--o]\  ing  fi\  e  puuii'l-i 
of  aurino  in  2  gallons  of  can-tic  -i.da  i  1"  '  li.',  heating  to 
140  F.,  diluting  to  20  gallons,  and  precipitating  with  II 
pints  of  stannic  chloride  I  '.>">''  l!.i,  diluted  with  I  gallon  of 
water.  The  lake  is  drained  till  it  measures  4  gallons. 
Mix  aurine  lake,  wet,  -  gallon-,  wilh  powdered  gum  4 
pounds,  oxalic  acid  II  ounces,  and  heat  till  the  gum  and 
acid  are  di-suhe.l.  print  a-  n-nnl.  An  uraiiL'e  red  may 
bo  obtained  liv  <\\  --oh  ing  aurino  in  dilute  ammonia  till  the 
solution  mark's  32°  Twd.  :  mix  with  I  pound-  <>(  starch 
paste  (14  pounds  to  the  gallon).  Print,  dry,  and  ! 
one  hour.  \Vith  tin-  aid  of  aniline  red.  aurinc  \  icM-  good 
scarlets.  A  blue  color  may  be  obtained  from  aurine  similar 
to  azuline.  When  aurine  is  gently  boiled  »ilh  aniline  ami  a 
little  acetic  acid,  tho  solution  soon  a-sunies  a  pure  blue 
color.  On  boiling  the  product  with  dilute  hydruchloriu 
acid,  in  order  to  remove  an  excess  of  aniline,  a  blue  resin- 
ous substance  is  obtained,  consisting  of  a  mi  \turc  nf  differ- 
ent bodies,  which  are  partly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  arctic 
acid,  and  partly  insoluble  in  them.  l!y  heating  the  above 
mixture  on  a  water-bath,  a  blue  solution  is  funned  in  six- 
teen to  twenty  hours,  which,  however,  al-n  c.mtains  s.-\  eral 
bodies.  A  portion  of  the  product  is  readily  soluble  in 
caustic  soda,  with  a  purple  color,  and  preripit:tte  t  hy  acid 
from  this  solution  in  blue  flakes,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol 
and  acetic  acid.  The  portion  which  is  insoluble  in  alkalies 
dissolves  completely  in  acetic  acid  and  alcohol,  with  a  fine 
blue  color,  but  ether  takes  up  only  a  part  of  it,  forming  a 
dark-red  solution,  which  on  evaporation  leaves  a  blue 
resinous  body  behind.  The  portion  not  dissolving  in  ether 
forms  a  dark-blue  powder  with  a  golden  reflection. 

Pieudo-Coralliite.  —  Caro  and  Wanklyn  in  1866  (fli,m. 
Neioa,  xiv.  37)  obtained  a  substance  from  rosanilinc  which 
they  supposed  to  be  rosolic  acid.  Fresenius  has  shown  (./.  /. 
pr.  Ch,  [2],  v.  184-206)  that  it  is  a  distinct  compound,  and 
has  proposed  for  it  the  name  of  "  pseudo-coralline."  It  is 
prepared  by  dissolving  aniline  red  in  hydrochloric  acid,  so 
as  to  have  3  equivalents  of  IICI  for  1  of  the  base.  On  add- 
ing potassic  nitrate,  and  boiling  as  long  as  nitric  oxide  is 
evolved,  the  rosaniline  is  converted  into  azorosnniline.  On 
adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  boiling, 
nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  red  flocks  separate,  which  melt 
together  to  a  brown  resinous  mass  with  a  golden  lustre. 
Fresenius  obtained  this  body  in  crystals,  and  found  it  to 
be  Ctt'IfflOio.  It  differs  from  coralline  in  not  being  de- 
colorized by  acid  sodic  sulphite.  It  melts  at  about  316°  F. 
When  boiled  with  aniline  and  a  little  benzoic  acid,  it  forms 
a  splendid  and  very  permanent  blue  dye. 

Ptrisonou*  Propertie*  of  Wonllfim  dyed  tcftlt  Coralline,  etc. 
—  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  but  it  appears 
that  the  irritation  of  the  skin,  etc.  which  results  from 
wearing  red  and  scarlet  flannel  dyed  with  these  colors  is 
due  not  to  the  coralline,  but  to  the  picric  acid,  phenol,  etc., 
which  are  often  associated  with  them.  Washing  removes 
those  substances.  (See  Guyot,  Uouijitei  Jtendm,  Aug.  6, 
1869.)  C.  F.  CHANDI.KR. 

Rosoli'ni,  town  of  Sicily,  province  of  Syracuse,  on  a 
hill  near  the  left  bank  of  the  torrent  Sido,  about  10  miles 
S.  W.  of  Note.  The  adjacent  country  is  highly  fertile,  and, 
besides  tho  more  common  products  of  the  island,  tobacco 
and  cotton  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities.  P.  6400. 
Ross,  county  of  Scotland.  See  Ross  AND  CROMARTY. 
Ross,  county  of  S.  Ohio,  on  Scioto  River  and  Paint 
Creek,  intersected  by  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  It.  11.  and 
by  Ohio  and  Eric  Canal,  has  a  surface  partly  level,  partly 
hilly,  with  fertile  soil  in  the  bottom-lnnds  of  the  valleys. 
Staples,  Indian  corn  (over  2,000,000  bushels),  wheat,  butter, 
and  wool.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  abound.  Manufacto- 
ries of  carriages,  leather,  and  saddlery  are  numerous,  and 
there  are  several  flour  and  woollen  mills.  Cap.  Chillicothe. 
Area,  650  sq.  m.  P.  37,097. 

Ross,  tp.,  Edgar  co.,  111.     P.  731. 
Ross,  tp.,  Vermilion  co.,  111.     P.  1738. 
Ross,  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Ind.     P.  1741. 
Ross,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Lake  eo.,  Ind.     P.  1625. 
Ross,  tp.,  Fremont  co.,  la.     P.  1314. 
Ross,  tp.,  Taylor  co.,  la.     P.  531. 
Ross,  tp.,  Cherokee  co.,  Kan.     P.  449. 
Ross,  tp.,  Kalamazoo  co.,  Mich.     P.  1397. 
Ross,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Butler  co.,  0.,  on  Qreat  Miami 
River.     P.  1705. 
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Roes,  tp.,  Greene  co.,  0.     P.  1076. 
Ross,  tp.,  Jefferson  oo.,  0.     P.  685. 
Ross,  tp.,  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.     P.  1623. 
Ross,  tp.,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.     P.  990. 
Ross,  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  Pa.     P.  734. 

Ross  (ALEXANDER),  b.  in  the  parish  of  Kincardine- 
O'Neil,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  Apr.  13,  1699;  graduated 
at  Mnrischal  College,  Aberdeen,  about  1716;  engaged  in 
teaching,  and  became  in  1 732  parish  schoolmaster  at  Loch- 
lee,  Forfarshire  (or  Angus),  which  humble  occupation  he 
followed  more  than  fifty  years,  until  his  death  at  that  place 
May  20,  1784.  He  wrote  verses  from  his  childhood,  but 
was  sixty-nine  years  of  age  when  he  first  appeared  as  an 
author,  through  the  advice  of  Dr.  Beattie,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  Helenore,  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess,  a  Pastoral 
Tale  in  the  Scottish  Dialect,  to  which  are  added  a  few  Sony* 
by  the  Author  (Aberdeen,  1768),  a  poem  which  in  the  N.  of 
Scotland  has  rivalled  in  popularity  the  writings  of  Burns 
and  Allan  Ramsay,  and  passed  through  numerous  editions, 
some  being  on  cheap  coarse  paper.  Ross  left  in  MS.  8 
vols.  of  miscellanies,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the 
new  Life  prefixed  to  the  best  edition  of  Helenore  (1866), 
edited  by  John  Longmuir,  LL.D.  (See  also  A.  Campbell's 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,  1799.) 

Ross  (ALEXANDER),  b.  in  Scotland  in  1742;  entered 
the  British  army  as  ensign  of  the  50th  Foot  Feb.,  1760; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  in  Germany;  came 
to  America  as  captain  May,  1775;  was  engaged  in  the 
principal  battles  of  the  Revolutionary  war  ;  became  brevet 
major  1781;  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
commissioner  on  his  part  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  sur- 
render at  Yorktown  ;  was  subsequently  deputy  adjutant- 
general  in  Scotland  ;  accompanied  Lord  Cornwallis  to  India 
as  adjutant-general;  became  governor  of  Fort  George, 
Madras,  and  was  distinguished  in  all  the  campaigns  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  that  nobleman,  to  whom  he  was 
closely  attached,  and  became  general  Jan.  1,  1812.  D.  at 
London  Nov.  29,  1827. — His  son,  CHARLES  Ross,  edited 
from  family  papers  the  (Correspondence  of  Charles,  Fimt 
Marquis  Cornwallis,  with  Notes,  etc.  (3  vols.,  1859),  a  work 
which  throws  much  light  on  the  history  of  America  and 
India  during  eventful  periods. 

Ross  (ALEXANDER),  b.  in  Scotland  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century;  was  for  fifteen  years  a  resident  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Author  of  .!</- 
venture*  of  the  First  Settlers  on  the  Oregon  or  Coliunlti't 
Hirer,  lii-iii</  11  \armtlre  of  the  Expedition  fitted  out  by  John 
Jacob  Astor  to  entali/i'th  th<-  Pacific  Fur  Company  (London, 
1849),  T/if  Fiir-llnnti-rK  of  tin-  '/•'«(•  West,  a  Narrative  of 
Adventures  in  the  Oreijon  and  Rocky  Mountains  (London,  2 
vols.,  1855),  and  The  Ked  River  Settlement,  its  Itise,  Prog- 
ress, and  Present  State  (1856). 

Ross  (ALEXANDER  MILTON),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Belleville,  On- 
tario, Dec.  13,  1832;  studied  and  practised  medicine;  col- 
lected specimens  of  all  the  birds  of  Canada;  made  an 
entomological  collection  of  10,000  species,  and  a  botanical 
one  of  similar  extent,  and  is  author  of  Rirdi  of  Canada 
(1871)  and  Butterflies  and  Mothi  of  Canada  (1872). 

Ross  (GEOKGE),  b.  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  in  1T30;  set- 
tled at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  as  a  lawyer  1751 ;  sat  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania assembly  1768-76;  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
first  Continental  Congress  1774;  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  resigned  his  seat  Jan.  1,  1777 ;  was  after- 
ward commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty.  D.  at  Lancaster  in  Julv, 
1779. 

Ross  (JAMES),  b.  in  York  co.,  Pa.,  July  12, 1762;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Philadelphia  1784;  was  prominent  in 
the  State  constitutional  convention  of  1790  as  a  defender 
of  the  lately-formed  national  Constitution  and  a  leader  of 
the  Federalists;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1794-1803,  and  a  com- 
missioner from  Congress  to  negotiate  with  the  whisky  in- 
surgents. During  one  session  he  was  president  pro  tern,  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate.  D.  near  Pittsburg  Nov.  27,  1847. 

Ross  (JAMES),  an  excellent  teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
whose  early  history  is  unknown;  was  at  the  head  of  schools 
at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  1796-1801,  subsequently  at  Lancas- 
ter and  at  Philadelphia,  and  became  professor  of  classical 
languages  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  Author  of 
a  Latin  Grammar,  published  at  Chambersburg  1796,  at 
Lancaster  1802,  and  in  several  later  editions  at  Philadel- 
phia, revised  and  enlarged  by  N.  C.  Brooks  ;  of  a  Greek 
Grammar  (1813;  2d  cd.  1817)  in  Latin,  founded  on  the 
Westminster  grammar;  of  editions  of  the  Colloquies  of 
Eratmui  (1818),  jEmp's  Fallen,  Selects  e  Pro/anil  Scrip- 
toribus  Bittorim,  and  Ciceronii  Epistola: ;  wrote  Latin 
poems  in  newspapers,  and  translated  the  Presbyterian 
Shorter  Catechism  into  Latin. 


Ross  (Sir  JAMES  CLARK),  b.  in  London  Apr.  15,  1800, 
nephew  of  Sir  John  ;  entered  the  navy  in  1812,  and  accom- 
panied his  uncle  on  his  first  voyage  in  search  of  a  N.  W. 
passage,  and  was  also  with  Capt.  Parry  (1819-27)  in  the 
latter's  several  expeditions  having  the  same  object  in  view, 
being  on  one  occasion  wrecked  in  the  Fury ;  in  1827  was 
appointed  commander,  and  in  1829  again  sailed  with  his 
uncle  as  second  in  command,  and  was  absent  four  years 
(see  Ross,  SIR  JOHN),  during  which  time  he  discovered  a 
spot  which  he  believed  to  be  the  northern  magnetic  pole. 
Promoted  to  be  post-captain  on  his  return,  he  was  engaged 
in  a  magnetic  survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1835- 
38  ;  in  Apr.,  1839,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Erebus,  and  in  September  of  that  year,  in  company  with 
the  Terror,  sailed  for  the  Antarctic  seas  for  the  purposes 
of  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations  and  investiga- 
tions, reaching  lat.  78°  10'  S.  A  volcano  was  discovered  in 
lat.  77°  32'  S.,  12,000  feet  in  height,  which  was  named  Mount 
Erebus,  besides  which  much  valuable  knowledge  was  gained 
of  that  region.  In  1844  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  in  1847  he  published  A  Narrative  of 
a  Voyatje  in  the  Antarctic  Region*.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnrcan  Society,  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  the  Royal  As- 
tronomical and  Geographical  societies,  and  of  many  for- 
eign scientific  bodies.  The  founder's  gold  medal  of  the 
London  Geographical  Society  was  bestowed  upon  him  in 
l^H,  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety in  1842.  D.  at  Aston  Abbots  House,  near  Aylesbury, 
Apr.  30,  1862. 

Ross  (Sir  JOHN),  K.  C.  B.,  b.  at  Balsarroch,  Wigton- 
shire,  Scotland,  June  24,  1777;  entered  the  navy  in  1786, 
mid.-hipinan  1799,  lieutenant  1805,  and  in  1806  was 
wounded  four  times  under  the  batteries  of  Bilbao,  receiv- 
ing a  pension  of  £150  per  annum  :  promoted  to  be  com- 
mander in  1812,  he  rendered  valuable  services  in  the  war 
of  1812-15;  in  Jan.,  1818,  received  his  commission  as  com- 
mander of  the  Isabella,  and  Apr.  25,  in  company  with  the 
Alexander,  Lieut.  Parry,  sailed  from  London  "to  ascertain 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  N.  W.  passage,"  re- 
turning in  Nov.,  1818  (see  POLAR  RESEARCH)  ;  in  May, 
1829,  again  sailed  in  the  steamer  Victory,  equipped  by 
Sir  Felix  Booth,  then  sheriff  of  London,  but  in  Sept.,  1830, 
became  ice-bound  in  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  making  butlittlo 
subsequent  advance,  and  May  29,  1832,  the  Victory  was 
abandoned.  In  Aug.,  1833,  the  party  was  rescued  by  the 
Isabella,  formerly  commanded  by  Capt.  Ross,  but  then  en- 
g;iixi:d  in  the  whaling  business.  Arriving  in  London  Sept. 
li),  1833,  he  was  knighted  the  following  year,  and  admitted 
to  the  companionship  of  the  Bath.  From  1839  to  1845  he 
was  consul  at  Stockholm;  in  1850  departed,  in  command 
of  the  Felix,  90  tons,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  re- 
turning the  following  year;  in  July,  1851,  attained  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral.  D.  at  London  Aug.  30,  l,sf>r>.  He 
published  (1819)  A  Voyage  of  Discovery,  made  under  the 
<)i-<l<>!-*  <>f  tJtc  Afhiiini/ttf  for  the  purpose  of  txploring  Raf- 
_/?«'«  Say,  and  inquiring  into  the  prnhnl/ility  of  a  A'.  W. 
I'nxHarjp,  and  in  1835  a  Narrative  of  a  Sccnml  Vonuyc,  in- 
clii'liiuj  the  Reports  of  Commander  Jiam'.i  t'/urk  Roan,  and 
the  Discovery  of  the  Northern  Magnetic  Pole';  also  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  steam  navigation  and  numerous  other 
papers. 

Ross  (Jons),  a  Cherokee  chief,  b.  in  Georgia  about 
1790,  was  a  half-breed;  received  a  good  English  education; 
became  principal  chief  of  his  tribe  1S28;  successfully  con- 
ducted an  appeal  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  upon  the 
validity  of  Cherokee  land-titles  in  Georgia  as  against  the 
government  of  that  State;  protested  energetically  against 
the  treaty  of  New  Echota  1835,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
move to  the  Indian  Territory;  and  was  a  reluctant  ally  of 
the  Confederate  States  during  the  civil  war.  D.  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  Aug.  1,  1866.  Political  questions  originating 
in  the  sale  of  the  Georgia  lands  have  for  many  years  divided 
the  Cherokees  into  two  parties,  between  which  bitter  en- 
mity exists,  frequently  culminating  in  a  kind  of  vendetta 
or  blood-feud.  One  of  the  factions  has  always  been  known 
as  the  "  Ross  party,"  and  is  now  headed  by  William  P. 
Ross  (son  of  John),  who  in  Feb.,  1876,  was  nominated  by 
Pros.  Grant  I'.  S.  agent  to  the  confederated  tribes  of  the 
Indian  Territory. 

Ross  (ROBERT),  b.  at  Ross  Trevor,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, about  1770:  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin; 
was  an  officer  of  the  British  army  in  Holland  and  Egypt; 
commanded  a  brigade  under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula; 
headed  the  British  forces  which  gained  the  battle  of  Bla- 
densburg  and  burned  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug. 
24. 1814,  and  was  killed  at  North  Point,  Md.,  Sept.  12, 1814. 

Ross  (Sir  WILLIAM  CHARLES),  R.  A.,  b.  in  London, 
England,  June  3,  1794,  son  of  a  miniature-painter  and 
teacher  of  drawing,  from  whom  he  received  an  early  artis- 
tic training ;  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy 
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at  the  age  of  ten  :  gained  a  prize  from  the  Society  of  Arts 
lit  the  ago  of  thirteen  :  hud  equal  good  fortune  for  the  four 
years  followin:.'.  and  again,  in  1*17.  became  an  assistant 
to  Andrew  liobcrt-oii.  an  eminent  miniature-painter,  and 
ultimately  flood  at  the  head  of  that  profession  :  was  ap- 
pointed miniature  painter  to  Queen  Victoria  uti  her  acces- 
sion to  tin-  throne  ls:;7:  was  knighted  1SIL':  was  patnm- 
i/.cd  by  all  the  court  circle,  and  occasionally  executed  his- 
torical anil  imaginali\  e  piece",  liav  in;;  olitained  a  premium 
of  £IOH  in  the  great  "  cartoon  competition"  for  his  Amjtl 
Jfii/iliinl  ,/!m;  a:  nil  HI  iritk  Adam  (LS42).  D.  unmarried  at 
London  Jan.  I'll,  1  still. 

Ross  and  Crom'arty,  county  of  Northern  Scotland, 
bordering  on  the  i  Irnnaii  <  'ceiin,  comprises  an  area  of  )il  ."»" 
si|.  in.,  with  Sli.'.Mi'.J  inhabitants.  'I'hr  surface  is  wild  and 
.....  untaiiious,  hut  the,  soil  affords  good  pastures,  on  which 
largo  herds  of  slice])  and  cattle  arc  fed  :  agriculture  and 
fishing  are  carried  on.  Chief  town,  Dingwiill. 

HONKII'IIO,  town  of  Southern  Italy,  province  of  Co- 
senza,  on  a  hill  near  the  (iulf  of  Taranto,  which  it  over- 
looks. Fish  are  ahundant,  and  silk  and  eottnn  are  raised 
in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  grain,  olives,  grapes,  etc.  The 
town,  still  walled  and  defended  by  a  castle,  was  once  a  very 
strong  fortress.  lielisarius  placed  a  large  garrison  here, 
but  the  place  was  a  theatre  of  inui-h  hi  .....  Ished  during  the 
Lower  Kmpire.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  P. 
of  commune,  li.uiin. 

Ross'bach?  village  of  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony, 
celebrated  tor  the  brilliant  victory  which  Frederick  the 
(ireat  gained  hern  over  the  allied  French  and  Austrian 
armies,  Nov.  A,  I7.i7. 

Rosse  (Wn.i.iAM  I'Aitsoss),  Tiiiiin  HAUL  OF,  b.  at  York 
June  17,  1800;  studied  first  at  Trinity  College,  Ihiblin.  and 
then  at  .Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in 
1822;  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord  Oxinantown, 
representing  King's  county  from  1S21  to  ls:;i  :  succeeded 
to  the  peerage  in  IMI,  and  was  elected  a  representative 
peer  of  Ireland  in  1SI.",  and  chancellor  of  the  Tniversity 
of  Dublin  in  IS(i2.  He  took  an  active  part  in  different 
social  and  political  movements,  and  wrote  Letters  on  the 
Mull'  "/'  Irrl'intl  (1817)  and  A  Fun  Words  on  the  Relation 
of  Landlord  nnd  Tenant  in  Inland  (1866).  But  it  was 
rincipally  by  his  scientific  researches  and  discoveries  that 
e  made  his  name  famous.  From  an  early  age  he  studied 
astronomy  and  optics  with  great  interest,  and  concentrated 
his  attention  more  especially  on  the  improvement  of  the  tele- 
scope. For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  experimonls 
referring  to  the  construction  of  fluid  lenses,  the  results  of 
which  researches  are  communicated  in  the  Philosophical 
Traiuartioiis  (1840)  ;  but  although  he  failed  in  this  partic- 
ular object,  he  succeeded  at  last,  after  a  long  series  of  exper- 
iments, in  constructing  a  speculum  of  a  reflecting  telescope 
in  which  the  spherical  aberration  and  the  absorption  of  liglit 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  at  the  same  time  that  his  pro- 
cess of  construction  did  away  with  that  cracking  and  warp- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  speculum  while  cooling  after  the  cast- 
ing which  so  often  had  proved  fatal  under  the  old  method 
of  operation.  In  1842  a  monster  telescope  was  successfully 
constructed  on  his  plan,  and  mounted  at  his  residence  near 
Parsonstown,  and  in  1845  no  less  than  40  nebula?  were  re- 
duced by  the  aid  of  this  powerful  instrument  into  groups 
of  stars,  and  it  became  probable  that  all  nebulas  would  be- 
come reducible  in  the  same  manner.  D.  Nov.  1,  1867. 

Rosseau,  p.-v.,  Union  tp.,  Morgan  co.,  0.     P.  49. 

Rosscr  (LKONIDAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  July 
31,  1815;  graduated  at  the  Weslcyan  University  in  1838, 
and  began  his  ministry  in  the  Virginia  M.  E.  conference, 
1841.  Author  of  Baptism,  Experimental  Religion,  Recogni- 

tion in  Hem;  n,  Iti'jil  '//  tit  Hoiccll's  Erilit  it/  Infant  Baptism, 

Class-Meetinoit,  and  Open  Communion.       ADEL  STEVENS. 

Ross'erville,  tp.,  Sumter  co.,  Ala.     P.  1154. 

Ro&set'ti  (CIIRISTIXA  GABKIELLA),  sister  of  D.  G.  Ros- 
setii,  b.  in  London.  Kngland,  Dec.,  1830  :  has  acquired  some 
popularity  as  a  poetess,  having  published  (jioblin  Mm-kit 
(IStilM.  j'hr  Prince'  •  Proijreis  (1866),  Commonplace  nnd 
other  Xltort  Stories  in  Prose  (1870),  Siitfj-Sontf,  a  Nursery 
Rhymeltook  (1872),  Speaking  Likenesses,  and  Annus  Domini 
(1874). 

Rossetti  I'DAXTE  GABRIEL),  son  of  Rabriele,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, England,  in  1828;  educated  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don; early  manifested  an  inclination  to  art,  of  which  he 
became  an  earnest  student;  was  led  by  the  writings  of 
Kuskin  and  the  example  of  Turner  to  found,  in  connection 
with  lloliiian  Hunt.  Millais,  Madox  1'rown.  and  other  per- 
sonal friends,  \vhai  is  known  as  the  "  Pre-Kiiphaelite  " 
school  of  painting,  nf  which  his  (rii-l/uniit  nf  the  Vinjin 
(1>I'.I)  was  one  of  the  earlie-t  -pe.-imen-  ;  bas  become 
widely  known  through  his  designs  for  illustrated  works, 
beginning  with  Tennyson's  poems  (1848),  and  bus  won 
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approval  as  a  poet  by  his  Early  /tall'in  /'O.N  i  Istil  ),  con- 
taining translations  from  Dunte  and  his  predecc 

limit,     mill    hi*   fir,-/,    I  1*7  I  ',   a    revised    edition   of   the  pre- 

ccding;  and  a  volume  of  I'm'in*  I  1^7").      Like  his  brother 
William,  he  in  closely  connected  with  Swinburne  and  Mor- 
j  ris  as  a  member  of  an  influential  HUrary  circle  of  pools  of 

I  the  romantic  school. 

Rossetti  iGAimiKi.Kl,  b.  at  Va-to  Mar.  1,  I7*:1.:  begun 
very  young  to  improvise  and  to  enlii\  ate  drauini:  :  in  1M|1 
went  to  Naples  to  .-tudy  painting,  and  was  there  employed 
in  the  museum;  there  also  began  to  write  liltntti,  sonnets, 
SOML.-S,   mid    musical   airs,    -till    continuing  to   improvise; 
under  Murat  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Itoyal  Museum  ; 
during  the  political  agitations  of  1820  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  writer  of  patriotic  songs,  and  eonipo.-ed  the  hymn 
which,  commencing  with  the  words.  "  Sei  pur  hello  con  gli 
astri  sul  critic."  Hashed  like  a  meteor  through  the  whole. 
Peninsula.    The  reaction  triumphing.  Un.-.-ctti  hid  himself 
in  Naples  for  three  months,  until,  disgui-ed  as  a  liritish  na- 
val officer,  he  f  .......  1  refuge  on  board  an  English  \c-sel.  and 

thus  escaped  (1S2L1  1  to  Malta  :  thence  in   I1-'.'!   went  to  Kng- 
land;  gave  Itulian  lessons  .....  mmcnteil  upon  t  lie  Itii-im- 

meilin,  ami  continued  to  write  poetry;  in  ls:;l  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature  in  King's 

College:  ill  IS  III  published  in  :i  Vols.  //  M;*t<n,  'I'll'  .1m.,/- 
ri,it»nii-i>  ,Vr.  /../..  .•  in  ls.il!  a  commentary  in  '.'>  vols.  on  La 
l!,,itri,;-  ili  limit'.  Several  i  olumes  of  bis  poems  hate  ap- 
peared under  different  title-  //  S.ilterio,  L'Arjxi  Emngel- 
lon,  elo.  D.  at  London  Apr.  26,  ls.il. 

Rosgetti  (MAHIA  FICAXCKSI-A),  sister  of  Christina,  b. 
in  London  Feb.  17,  1827  ;  was  for  many  years  a  teacher 
of  languages  and  history.  Authoress  of  lili"  /.;</'/.  lt,<li,,n 

/,',,,.  no  1    .1    Slui'l',11-    "/    limit:,   lim.j    mi    Kut'iy 

tniciiril  stiidyitii/  Himself,  his  World,  and  his  1'ilifrint'tije 
(1871). 

Uoswrtti  (Wn.LiAM  MICHAEL),  brother  of  D.  O.  Ros- 
setti.  b.  in  London  about  1832;  known  as  a  poet  and  art- 
critic;  author  of  Dante's  Comedy  —  Thr  fl,f/,  tninslnted 
into  Literal  Illtink  Verse,  with  Introduction  nx'l  .N"'.^ 
(1865),  A  Life  of  Percy  llysshe  Shelley,  with  a  R,-ri,,d 

Ki/:/:,m  of  his  Poetical  Works  (2  vols.,  1869),  Poems  and 
Ballads,  a  Criticism  (upon  A.  C.  Swinburne,  1866),  and 
editor  of  Walt  Whitman's  Poems  (1868). 

Ros'ai  (KHNEST),  b.  at  Leghorn  in  1829  ;  began  to  study 
law  at  Pisa,  but  joined  in  1846  one  of  the  better  Italian 
troops  of  actors;  played  at  Milan  1847,  at  Turin  IS.il.'.  at 
Paris,  with  Madame  Ristori,  1855,  subsequently  at  Vi- 
enna, especially  in  the  comedies  of  Goldoni  ;  returned  to 


Paris  in  186B  ;  appeared  in  the  Cid  at  the  Theatre  Francais 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Corneillo  ;  performed 
several  of  Ihe  principal  characlers  of  Shakspeare  —  Hamlet, 
Othello,  etc.  —  in  Lisbon  in  1869,  and  visited  afterward 
other  of  tho  European  capitals.  He  has  also  written  sev- 
eral plays. 

Ro8«i  (Jons  CHARLES  FELIX),  R.  A.,  b.  at  Nottingham, 
England,  in  1762,  son  of  an  Italian  physician  ;  was  ap- 
prenticed in  boyhood  to  a  sculptor  named  Luccatella,  with 
whom  he  subsequently  worked  as  a  journeyman  :  went  to 
London  while  still  a  youth  and  entered  as  a  student  at  tho 
Royal  Academy  ;  obtained  the  silver  medal  of  that  institu- 
tion 1781,  and  the  gold  one  1784,  the  latter  entitling  him 
to  three  years'  maintenance  at  Rome,  where  he  studied 
1785-88  ;  returning  thereafter  to  London,  became  A.  R.  A. 
1800,  and  R.  A.  1802;  became  sculptor  to  the  prince-re- 
gent and  afterward  to  William  IV.  ;  was  employed  in  dec- 
orating Buckingham  Palace,  and  obtained  both  in  classi- 
cal and  monumental  sculpture  a  considerable  popularity, 
which,  however,  declined  toward  the  close  of  his  career. 
D.  at  London  Feb.  21,  1839.  His  best-known  works  are 
the  monuments  of  Lords  Heathneld,  Cornwallis,  and  Rod- 
ney in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  a  statue  of  Thomson  the  poet, 
and  the  figure  of  llritumiin  at  the  Liverpool  Exchange. 

Rossi  (PELLEORIXO),  COT-NT,  b.  at  Carrara,  grand  duchy 
of  Modona,  July  13,  1787  ;  studied  law,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  jurisprudence  at  the  University  of  Bologna  in 
1812,  but  left  Italy  in  1815  after  the  downfall  of  the  French 
authority,  and  settled  at  Geneva,  where  in  1820  he  became 

frofeasor  of  jurisprudence,  member  of  the  city  council,  etc. 
n  !•*:'.  I  he  removed  to  Paris  on  the  invitation  of  Guizot; 
was  made  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  College  de 
France,  peer  in  1839,  and  sent  in  1845  as  French  ambassa- 
dor to  Rome.  In  1848  he  lost  this  position  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  February  revolution,  and  he  now  appeared  as  an 
Italian  liberal  and  patriot.  Pius  IX.  made  him  prime 
minister,  and  he  promised  to  save  Rome  and  Italy  from 
the  revolution  without  tho  intervention  of  foreign  powers, 
but  he  was  assassinated  Nov.  15,  1848,  on  his  way  to  the 
Parliament.  He  wrote  Traite  de  Drait  penal  (3  vols.,  1829) 
and  Court  d'Economie  politique  (1840). 
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Rossi,  de'  (GIOVANNI  BATTISTA),  b.  at  Rome  Feb.  23, 
1822  ;  under  Father  Marchi  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  archeology  and  of  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  the 
first  centuries  of  the  Church,  and  was  complimented  by 
being  made  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  also  foreign  member  of  the  French  Institute. 
Most  of  his  works  are  published  in  the  Annals  and  in  the 
Jlulfetin  of  the  Institute  for  Archaeological  Correspondence 
at  Rome.  The  discoveries  made  by  him  in  the  Catacombs 
are  of  special  importance,  particularly  those  in  the  cem- 
etery of  St.  Calixtus.  His  two  great  works  are — Imcrip- 
tiitneti  ChrtKttanK  Urols  RomK  tcptimo  gxctdo  antiqiiim-c* 
(Rome,  1857-61),  Roma  Sotterranea  Crittiana  (Rome,  1864). 

lln-'sir,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  In- 
dian River.  P.  149;  of  tp.  1661. 

Rossie'na,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kovno,  on 
the  Dubitza,  has  12,465  inhabitants. 

Rossini  (GIOACCHINO),  b.  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  Feb.  29, 
1792;  received  a  rather  desultory  and  superficial  musical 
education.  His  father  blew  the  first  horn  in  the  orchestra, 
his  mother  was  a  tolerable  prima  donna  in  the  lighter  kind 
of  opera  buffa,  and  he  himself  sang  in  the  chorus  or  played 
in  the  orchestra  as  circumstances  demanded.  In  ISO"  ho 
became  a  pupil  in  the  musical  school  of  Bologna,  studying 
counterpoint  under  the  Abbate  Mattel,  and  in  1810  he  pro- 
duced his  first  opera,  Lti  OeuRbiale  di  Mitti-iin<>ni».  which 
was  performed  in  Venice  with  some  success.  Other  operas, 
now  forgotten,  followed.  :utd  in  1818  his  Tttncredi  excited 
an  immense  enthusiasm,  first  in  Venice,  and  soon  on  every 
stage  on  which  Italian  opera  was  given.  In  1815  he  went 
to  Naples  as  director  of  the  opera,  and  here  he  composed 
among  other  operas — Klizabctta  ( 1815),  Ot-'U-n  (1M6J,  La. 
Gaza  /,,<./;•„  (  I  S|  7),  la  Douna  del  Logo  (1818),  and  Zel- 
mira  (1820).  But  his  most  celebrated  production  of  this 
period  is  //  Barbirri  di  Seviylia,  first  performed  in  Home 
in  ISKi,  and  generally  considered  the  masterpiece  of  the 
whole  genre  of  opera  buffa — irresistibly  gay,  and  as  cha- 
racteristic as  graceful  and  brilliant.  After  a  visit  to  Vi- 
enna in  1S21,  the  cool  reception  which  was  given  his 
Smiiramide  in  Venice  in  1823  provoked  him;  be  went  to 
London,  and  next  year  to  Paris,  where  he  was  made  suc- 
cessively director  of  the  Italian  opera,  inspector-general 
of  song  in  Franco,  and  first  composer  to  the  grand  opera. 
In  bringing  out  his  old  compositions  on  the  I'aris  stage 
he  felt  compelled  to  make  considerable  alterations :  the 
melodies  required  a  greater  simplicity  and  more  character, 
the  chorus  a  deeper  connection  with  the  whole  organism 
and  a  fuller  significance,  the  instrumentation  greater  va- 
riety and  elaborateness.  He  made  a  penetrating  study  of 
his  task  before  he  ventured  to  represent  any  new  composi- 
tion, but  when  at  last,  in  1828,  he  made  the  attempt  with 
Count  Ory,nm\  shortly  after  with  William  Tclt,  his  success 
was  astonishing.  A  few  days  after  the  performance  of  the 
last  work  he  left  Paris  and  retired  to  his  villa  near  Bo- 
logna, where  he  lived  to  1847,  declining  all  offers,  even  the 
most  tempting,  made  in  order  to  induce  him  to  compose  a 
new  opera.  In  1847  he  removed  to  Florence,  in  1856  to 
Paris,  where  he  d.  Nov.  13,  1868.  In  the  last  forty  years 
of  his  life  he  published  only  a  titu/xit  Mutfi-.  and  a  Mctine 
solennctle,  which  latter  was  performed  at  his  burial.  (See 
Edwards's  Life  of  Kouiai,  1869.) 

Rossiter  (THOMAS  P.),  b.  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept. 
29,  1818;  studied  painting  under  Nathaniel  Jocelyn,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  city 
in  1838,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  portraits;  sailed  for 
Europe  June,  1840,  with  Durand,  Kensett,  and  Casilear; 
studied  a  few  months  in  London;  travelled  through  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  ;  spent  a  year  at  Paris  in  company  with 
Kensett,  copying  pictures  at  the  Louvre  and  studying  in 
the  life-schools  ;  accompanied  Thomas  Cole  to  Italy,  pass- 
ing through  Switzerland,  in  the  autumn  of  1841  ;  took  a 
studio  in  the  Via  Felice,  Rome,  and  passed  there  five  con- 
secutive winters,  spending  his  summers  at  Florence,  Ven- 
ice, Naples,  and  other  cities  notable  for  their  art-treasures. 
Returning  to  America  in  1846,  he  established  himself  in 
New  York,  painting  portraits  occasionally,  but  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  historical  pieces  and  a  series  of  large  scriptural 
pictures  ;  had  a  studio  on  Broadway  built  expressly  for  his 
use  and  that  of  Kensett  and  Lang ;  again  made  an  exten- 
sive European  tour  1853,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
opened  a  studio  at  Paris,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
taking  a  gold  medal  in  the  Exposition  of  1855  ;  returned 
to  the  U.  S.  1856;  resided  in  New  York  until  I860,  when 
he  removed  to  Cold  Spring,  Hudson  Highlands,  into  a 
house  built  according  to  his  own  designs  with  a  view  to 
artistic  convenience.  lie  became  an  associate  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  1840,  and  academician  1849. 
His  last  years  were  devoted  to  a  series  of  compositions  rep- 
resenting the  life  of  Christ.  D.  at  Cold  Spring  May  17, 
1871.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  colorist. 


Rosslyn  (ALEXANDER  WKDDERBUIIN),  EARL  OF.  See 
WEDDERBURN. 

Ross'lyn  (JAMES  ST.  CLAIR  Erskine),  EARL  OF,  eldest 
son  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Henry  Erskine,  b.  in  Scotland  in 
1762;  succeeded  his  father  as  baronet  1763;  entered  the 
army  1778;  was  elected  to  Parliament  1782  ;  became  major 
1783  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  dragoons  1792;  served  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon  1793  ;  was  subsequently  adjutant-gen- 
eral to  the  British  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  became 
colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to  George  III.  1795,  brigadier- 
general  1796 ;  served  in  Portugal  as  adjutant-general  1796 
-97;  was  appointed  major-general  Jan.  1,  1798;  succeeded 
his  uncle,  the  first  earl  of  Rosslyn  (see  WKimKiinriiN.  ALEX- 
ANDER), Jan.  3,  1805;  became  lieutenant-general  in  the 
same  year;  served  again  in  Portugal  1806;  was  at  the 
siege  of  Copenhagen  1807,  and  in  the  Zealand  expedition 
1809;  became  full  general  June,  1814;  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  and  member  of  the  privy  council  Juno,  1S29,  and  lord 
president  of  the  council  during  Peel's  In  id  administration 
1834-35.  D.  at  Dysart  House,  Fifeshirc,  Jan.  18,  1S37. 
He  was  noted  in  both  houses  as  one  of  the  firmest  partisans 
of  Tory  principles,  and  was  for  many  years  the  especial 
friend  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

Ross'ville,  p.-v.,  Vermilion  eo.,  III.,  on  the  Chicago 
Danville  and  Vincennes  R.  R.,  19  miles  N.  of  Danville.  10.) 
miles  S.  of  Chicago,  has  3  churches,  good  schools.  2  eleva- 
tors, 1  newspaper,  a  brewery,  1  hotel,  and  abundant  water- 
power.  Coal  deposits  exist.  P.  about  900. 

J.  II.  MOORE,  ED.  "  OBSERVER." 

Rossvillc,  p.-v.,  Ross  tp.,  Clinton  co.,  Ind.     P.  389. 

Rossvillc,  p.-v.,  Westfield  tp.,  Richmond  co.,  N.  Y.,  on 
Staten  Island,  2  miles  N.  W.  of  Huguenot  Station  on  Sta- 
ten  Island  R.  R. 

Rossvillc,  v.,  Spring  Creek  tp.,  Miami  co.,  0.,  on 
Great  Miami  River,  opposite  Pic[ua.  P.  91. 

Ros§villc,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Chester  co.,  S.  C.     P.  1000. 

Rost  (REINIIOLD),  PH.  D.,  b.  at  Eiscnberg,  Germany, 
Feb.  2,  1822;  studied  in  the  gymnasium  at  Altenburg; 
graduated  in  1847  at  Jena,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the- 
ology and  Oriental  languages  ;  went  to  England  1847  :  was 
appointed  Oriental  lecturer  in  St.  Augustine's  College,  Can- 
terbury, 1850,  and  professor  there  1852,  giving  lessons  in 
ten  Oriental  languages;  became  secretary  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  1863,  and  succeeded  Dr.  P'itz-Edward  Hall 
as  librarian  to  the  India  office  June,  1869.  He  prepared  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  palm-leaf  MSS.  in  the  Impe- 
rial Library  of  St.  Petersburg  1852;  edited  Dr.  H.  H.WM- 
snn's  Enaay8  on  the  Religion  of  the  Jlimln*  mut  on  SamkHt 
f.i'i'-rnture  (5  vols.,  1861-65)  and  Sir  II.  M.  Elliot's  post- 
humous Mtin'ifru  mi  tlif  I/i*tvry,  Phtlolnr/tf,  and  Ethnic 
Jlinlriliuti'iia  of  the  Itat-cn  of  the  North-  West  Provinctl  of  In- 
dia (2  vols.,  iS66),  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  Ger- 
man Oriental  reviews  and  to  Prof.  Summer's  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Repotitofy, 

Host  (\~AI.EXTI\E  C.  F.),b.  atFriedrichsroda,  near  Gotha, 
Oct.  16,  1790;  studied  theology  and  philology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena;  appointed  instructor  in  1814  in  the  gym- 
nasium of  Gotha,  and  director  1842;  devoted  himself  to 
classical  literature  ;  published  a  Greek  grammar  ( 1810  ;  6th 
ed.  1841),  a  Greek-German  lexicon  (Gotha,  1820,  2  vols. 
8vo  :  4th  ed.  1851).  a  German-Greek  dictionary  (Gottingen, 
1818;  8th  ed.  I860);  began  a  comprehensive  lexicon  of 
classical  Greek,  of  which  only  the  first  part  appeared  (Lcip- 
sic,  1840,  4to),  a  smaller  German-Greek  lexicon;  edited 
Duncan's  Damm's  lexicon  to  Homer  and  Pindar  (Leipsic, 
1836,  4to);  engaged  with  Fr.  Jacobs,  in  the  llibliotlteca 
Grirca,  a  series  of  Greek  classics,  in  which  appeared, 
among  others,  Stallbaum's  Plato  and  Wunder's  Sophocles; 
with  Palm  and  Kreussler  prepared  a  much  enlarged  ed- 
ition of  Passow's  Greek  lexicon  (Leipsic,  1841-57,  2  thick 
vols.  royal  8vo).  D.  Aug.  6, 1862,  in  Gotha.  H.DKISLER. 

Rostan'  (Loris  LEON),  b.  at  St.  Maximin.  department 
of  Var,  France,  Mar.  16.  1796;  studied  medicine,  and  was 
appointed  professor  in  1833;  retired  in  1864.  D.  Oct.  3, 
1866.  Wrote  Rfrherehes  sur  le  Jiamollissemcnt  du  Ccrveau 
(1819),  Traite  tlrmentaire  de  Diagnottic  (3  vols.,  1825-27), 
Cours  elemenlaire  d'Hyijiene  (2  vols.,  1828),  besides  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  essays  in  the  Journal  de  Medecine. 

Ros'tock,  town  of  Northern  Germany,  in  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin,  on  the  Warnow,  9  miles  from  its  mouth  in 
the  Baltic.  It  has  a  university,  founded  in  1419,  with  a 
library  of  90,000  volumes ;  many  other  good  educational 
institutions:  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  tobacco, 
and  a  lively  trade.  Vessels  which  draw  more  than  9  feet 
must  load  and  unload  at  Varnemiinde,  its  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Warnow.  P.  30,980. 

Rostoptchin  (FKPOR),  b.  in  the  government  of  Orel, 
Russia,  about  1765 ;  was  educated  at  the  court  as  a  page 
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of  Catharine  II. ;  became  minister  or  foreign  affairs  under 
Paul  I.,  and  was  governor-general  of  Moscow  in  1ML', 
when  Napoleon  approached  the  city.  In  his  /.it  \\rittsur 
I'fncendit:  tie  Moscow  (  I'HI  i-.  1  >->>  In-  denies  having  planned 
and  prepared  the  conflagration  of  the  city,  but  it  is  uever- 
thclc^s  certain  that  he  put  lire  to  his  own  palace  und  made 
preparations  for  the  burning  of  the  maga/inc*.  T!. 
of  his  life  he  spent  mostly  in  travels,  li.  at  Moscow  Feb. 
11'.  ISUIi.  |  Sec  Schnit/.lei.  Hoito/.i.-hiuc  it  A'outousof,  on  la 
.„  1S11  il'aris.  1 

Rostov',  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of  Ya- 
roalaw.  has  :','.'•  ehurehes  and  large  manufactures  of  linen 
anil  eandles.  ami  holds  an  annual  fair  from  Feb.  21  to  M:u. 
II.  in  which  transactions  to  the  amount  of  about  2,000,000 
rubles  arc  made.  P.  1I.I."»7. 

Rostov,  town  of  Kuropcan  Russia,  government  of  Yc- 
katerinoslav,  on  the  lion,  at  the  beginning  of  its  delta, 
was  founded  in  ITl'.i  a-  n  fortress,  and  is  rapidly  growing 
into  one  of  the,  commercial  centres  of  iSouthcrn  I!1 
Hopes,  linen,  leather,  soap,  and  tobacco  are  extensively 
manufactured.  P.  3'J,129. 

Kos'tra   [Lat.  for  "beaks,"  so  called  because  it  was 
decorated  with  the  beak,-   of  the  galleys  of  Antium,  taken 
in  the    Latin   war],  in  ancient  Rome,  a  stage  for  public 
.-peaking  which  stood  between  the  ( 'omit iiiin  and  the  l-'orum, 
so  that  a  speaker  could  lie  beard    in   either.      Julius  ' 
erected  new  rostra  in  the  Forum,  knonn   afterward   as   the 
.lulian  rostra.     Both  were  adorned  with  statues  of  1. 
Romans. 

Kostia'vcr,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.  P. 
2786. 

Ko'ta,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cadiz,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  is  celebrated  for  its  wines. 
P.  0972. 

Rotary  Press.     See  PRINTING,  by  W.  S.  PATEKSO.N. 

Rotary  Steam-Engine.     See  STEAV-ENIIINK. 

Rotation,  in  agriculture.  See  Aoiucu LTU RAL  CHEM- 
ISTRY, by  PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Rotation,  in  magnetism.  See  ELECTRICITY,  by  PRES. 
IlKxitr  MORTON,  PH.  !>.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Kota  I  IDII  [Lat.  roture],  in  mechanics,  motion  of  a 
solid  body  about  an  axis — i.  e.  some  geometrically  con- 
ceived straight  line  within  or  without  its  mass,  but 
which,  for  the  instant  at  least,  is  in  the  relation  to  the 
body  as  an  axle  to  the  wheel.  Angular  velocity  (of  ro- 
tation) is  measured  by  the  length  of  are  described  in  a 
unit  of  time  by  a  point  at  unit's  distance  from  the  axis. 
All  motion  of  a  solid  body  may  be  resolved  into  motion 
of  translation  (which  may  be  along  rectilinear  or  curved 
paths)  and  motion  of  rotation;  and  any  point  of  its  mass 
may  be  taken  as  the  centre  to  which  rotation  is  referred, 
and  whose  own  motion  in  space  is  the  exponent  of  the 
translatory  motion.  In  general,  the  centre  of  inertia  (or 
gravity)  is  taken  as  the  centre  of  reference.  Taking  a 
carriage-wheel  as  example,  its  entire  motion  is  made  up 
of  the  translation  atony  the  road  (which  is  that  of  its  axle, 
and  this,  we  know,  follows  all  the  ups  and  downs  and 
crooks  of  the  road  itself)  and  relative  rotation  about  this 
axle.  If  we  scrutinize,  however,  the  wheel's  motion  more 
closely,  we  shall  recognize  that  there  is  at  each  instant  one 
single  clement  of  the  wheel  which  is  motionless;  t.  e.  the 
linear  clement  which  touches  the  ground.  For  the  instant 
the  entire  motion  of  the  wheel  consists  in  rotation  about 
this  line,  which  constitutes  its  instantaneous  «j-i'«  of  rota- 
tion. As  the  wheel  turns,  and  at  the  same  time  moves 
forward,  each  elemental  portion  of  the  tire  comes  succes- 
sively in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  becomes  the  instan- 
taneous axis  :  while  on  the  other  hand  the  local  position 
of  that  axis  advances  along  the  road  pari  passii  with  the 
centre  and  axle  of  the  wheel.  Should  the  road  make  a 
bend,  the  shifting  of  the  instantaneous  axis  involves 
change  of  direction  too.  The  above  may  give  an  idea  of 
what,  in  mechanics,  is  meant  by  the  phrase  instantaneous 
axis.  In  general,  the  motions  of  whatever  character  of 
any  solid  body  are  susceptible  of  like  resolution  as  those 
presented  by  the  simple  case  of  the  wheel,  which  may 
either  be  resolved  into  a  relative  rotation  and  a  transla- 
tion, or  into  rotation  alone  about  shifting  instantaneous 
axes.  All  rotations  about  any  axis  may  be  conceived  as 
made  up  of  component  rotations  about  other  arbitrarily 
chosen  axes.  This  latter  conception,  due  to  Euler,  is  fun- 
damental to  the  modern  analytical  treatment  of  rotation. 
The  "  composition  of  rotary  motions  "  is  dealt  with  by  the 
same  rules  that  apply  to  the  composition  of  simple  forces 
and  of  linear  velocities  (or  motions  of  translation) ;  hence, 
"  if  by  two  distinct  causes  a  body  tends  to  turn  about  two 
sides  of  a  parallelogram  with  two  distinct  angular  ve- 
locities, measured  by  the  lengths  of  those  sides,  the  body 
will  actually  turn  about  the  diagonal  with  an  angular 


velocity  measured  by  the  length  of  that  diagonal ;  .  .  . 
and  hence,  also,  rotations  about  different  axes  which  pass 
through  the  same  point  combine  by  preei-el\  the  ,-ame  law 
a-  -implc /•.,-.,,.  applied  to  that  point."  While  the  idea  of 
translatory  motions  is  m  the  utmost  decree  simple,  and 
that  nf  rotation  about  a  peimanc:it  a\i-  "  .  '/.  that  of  a 
-I  i!  i"ii:i  i  v  ,  I  more  diffi- 

cult object*  of  conception  in  nici'lianics  than  that  which 
the  general  subject  1,1  rotary  motion  present* — few  more 
obscure  problem-  than  those  nt'  it-  manlfoBtaUoni  o!l'cr. 

Though  t ili-hu-c  for  general  di-cu--ion,  a  few  ele- 
mentary principles   may   be   here-   mentioned.      Premising 
that   by  "moment   of  inertia."  in   reference  to  an  a\ 
meant   the  sum  nf   products  of  the  elcmcntarv  masses  inlo, 

re-) lively,   tho  square   of  their  distances   from   the   axis 

(a  function  which  is  the  mca-iue  of  the  bodies'  "  inertia" 
in  reference  to  rotation),  suppose  the  body  to  Ke  free 
to  move  about  any  point,  supposed  fixed:  fnnu  thin  point 
three  rectangular  :i\cs  rna\  In-  iliaun  called  "  principal 
axes."  (The  moment,  of  inertia  i-  maximum  for  one 
of  these  three,  and  minimum  for  another,  in  reference  to 

all   axes   drawn  through   tliii    paint.)    A I I    MODtri 

axes  tho  mass  is  -  -  n  i  -.  \i    I 

(which  see)  developed  by  rotation  generate  no  "couple" 

Or  tilting  effect    on    it.  and    hence    rotation    OHO*  developed 
about  that   axis   is   permanent  :    ati<!  i!'  tin-   axis   eh<.- 
either  that  of  maximum  or  minimum   moment  of  in 
it  is  likewise  stable  ( i'.  '.  if  diverted   IVum   it,  momentarily 
by  a  slight  shock,  it  will  tend  to  ntnrn  to  it  .    If  the  initial 
rotation    be   imparted    |  ither  than    these   three 

principal  axes,  such  other  can  only  be  an  inxhi»i>ni' -.//.« 
a\is:  the  ensuing  rotat  ion  axis  cont  innally  shitting  in 
space  and  in  the  mass  of  the  body  in  a  manner  ot'  uluch 
M.  1'oinsot  (see  work  cited  below  I  1  I  us  to  form 

a  clear  geometric  conception.  If  the  fixed  point  d 
be  the  centre  of  inertia  (or  gravity),  the  centrifugal  forces 
developed  by  rotation  not  only  balance,  but  absolutely  <l>  - 
stroif,  one  another,  and  that  centre  is  unmoved,  requiring 
no  force  to  hold  it  fired.  A  force  noir  applied  to  thai 
tre  simply  puts  it  in  motion  without  interfering  with  < •xi.-t- 
ing  rotation.  Hence,  as  before  remarked,  the  entire  motion 
of  bodies  resolves  itself  into  ti-nn»!nti<>n  of  the  centre  of  iner- 
tia, and  rotation  about  "  permanent"  or  "instantaneous" 
axes  through  that  centre.  Motion  of  translation  may  al- 
ways, therefore,  be  computed  as  if  the  entire  mass  were 
concentrated  in  tho  centre,  and  subjected  to  tho  impulse, 
of  rotation,  as  if  the  mass  were  held  fixed  at  the  centre 
and  rotation  alone  were  communicated  by  the  impulse.9 

Bodies  projected  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  arc,  after 
projection,  subjected  to  the  disturbing  forces  of  gravity  and 
of  the  resistance  of  the  air.  The  resultant  of  the  former 
passes  through  the  centre  of  inertia  and  deflects  the  path 
of  translation,  while  it  has  no  influence  upon  rotation.  The 
latter  checks,  gradually,  velocity  of  translation,  and  unless 
the  projectile  be  symmetrical  in  reference  to  the  direction 
of  its  action,  deflects  it,  and  at  the  same  time  disturbs  ro- 
tation. Hence  the  spherical  form  once  so  universally  given 
to  rifle  and  cannon  balls.  When  this  form  gives  place  to 
the  oblong,  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  figure  could  not 
be  maintained  were  it  not  for  the  artificially-imparted  (by 
the  "rifling")  rapid  rotation  about  that  axis;  which  is  a 
"  principal "  one  about  which  rotation  is  stable,  as  has  been 
stated.  (See  GYROSCOPE.)  Though  terrestrial  gravity  has 
its  resultant  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  yraritatinn  in 
its  "universal"  sense  has  it  (in  general)  not  so.  The 
sun's  and  moon's  attraction,  not  acting  through  the  centre 
of  inertia  of  the  earth,  causes  a  disturbance  in  the  earth's 
diurnal  rotation  which  exhibits  itself  as  the  PHKCKSSIO.V 
OF  TIIK  KyrtNOXEs  (which  see).  The  gyroscope  affords  an 
interesting  study  as  exhibiting  curious  phenomena  of  ro- 
tary motion  closely  allied  to  the  prereKnion  of'  tltf  tquin  u-i's 
in  astronomy,  and  as  affording  a  visible  test  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth.  (See  1'roblim*  •  >!  l!«i<try  Motion,  Stiiith*<utiiin 
Contributions,  vol.  xix.,  and  Thiorie  tlonrt//f  oV  In  Dotation, 
by  M.  Poinsot.)  J.  11.  BARNARD. 

Roth  (  RUDOLF),  b.  at  Stuttgart  Apr.  3.  1S21 :  studied 
Oriental  languages  at  Tubingen,  Berlin.  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don, and  was  appointed  professor  at  T iibingen  in  1848. 
His  principal  work  is  a  great  Snnxtrit  -  H'iirtcrbm •//  !7 
vols.),  edited  in  conjunction  with  Bo'htlingk.  and  published 
by  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  (1863-67).  He  also 
wrote  Znr  Literutur  nnd  (leschichte  des  Verla  (184fi),  Ueber 
den  Atharva-  Veda  (1856),  Ueber  tint  Mythtts  VOH  den  fiinf 
Menschenaeschlechtern  (1860),  Ueber  die  Yoi-itellunij  win, 
Schicksal  in  der  indischen  Sprnchtocisheit  (1866), 

Roth'e  (RICHARD),  b.  at  Posen  Jan.  28,  1799;  studied 
theology  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  appointed  preacher  to  tho 

*  This  is  the  ordinary  phraseology:  the  qualifications  to  it 
cannot  here  he  stated.  If  by  im^t//.«  («>  meant  a  force  of  given 
intensity  acting  a  given  (very  minute;  time,  it  U  unqualifiedly 
true. 
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Prussian  embassy  at  Rome  in  1S23,  professor  at  Witten- 
berg in  1828,  at  Heidelberg  in  1837,  at  Bonn  in  1849,  and 
again  at  Heidelberg  in  1854,  where  he  died  Aug.  20,  1867. 
His  principal  work  is  Theologische  Ethik  (3  vols.,  1845—48), 
edited,  with  his  posthumous  notes,  by  Holtzman  (5  vols., 
1M',7-71).  But  he  also  occupied  a  most  prominent  place  in 
the  historical  and  dogmatic  divisions  of  his  science  —  Dlr 
Anfdnije  der  christlicheit  Kirche  (1837)  and  Zur  Dogmatik 
(1863).  See  his  Life,  by  Neppold  (Wittenberg,  1873). 

Roth'erhatn,  town  of  England,  county  of  York,  on 
the  Don,  has  manufactures  of  different  kinds  of  iron  goods, 
and  its  vicinity  is  very  rich  in  iron  and  coal.  P.  6325. 

Roth'ermel  (PETER  F.),  b.  in  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  July  8. 
1817,  of  German  extraction;  was  educated  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  profession  of  land-surveyor  ;  opened  a  studio  as  a 
ortrait-painter,  but  soon  adopted  historical  painting  as 
is  branch  of  art;  visited  Europe  in  1836-37,  and  painted 
in  Italy.  With  the  exception  of  his  Colnmbns  before  Qnecn 
Isabella,  The  Martyrs  of  the  Colosseum,  Cromwell  1>rr«l;iin{ 
np  Service  in  an  Englith  Church,  his  best-known  pictures 
arc  suggested  by  American  themes  —  De  Soto  tKtoowring 
the  Mississippi,  Patrick  Henri/  before  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burr/eases,  The  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  Rothermel  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  "  sensational  "  artists,  but  his  tal- 
ent for  composition  and  color  gives  him  a  high  rank 
among  these.  0.  B.  FBOTHIXGBAM. 

Rothe'say,  town  of  Scotland,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  Bute,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  of  Bute,  is  a 
favorite  watoring-placo;  considerable  lishing  is  carried 
on.  P.  7800. 

Rothesay  (DAVID  STEWART),  DUKE  OF.  See  STEWART. 

Roth'schild  (MEYER  ASSELJI),  b.  at  Frankfort-on- 
thc-Main  1743,  and  founder  of  the  family  celebrated  for 
their  great  wealth.  He  was  intended  for  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood, but  was  placed  in  a  counting-house  at  Hanover, 
from  whence  ho  returned  to  Frankfort  and  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself  on  a  small  scale  as  a  banker  and  broker. 
Devoting  himself  closely  to  his  new  business,  he  obtained 
a  reputation  for  ability  and  integrity,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  money  affairs  of  William  Landgrave,  afterward 
elector  of  Hesse,  who  during  Napoleon's  possession  of  Ger- 
many confided  to  Rothschild  the  keeping  of  his  immense 
private  fortune  without  interest.  D.  in  Sept.,  1812,  leaving 
a  large  fortune  to  his  five  sons,  Anselm,  Solomon,  Nathan, 
Charles,  and  James,  who  established  themselves  respect- 
ively in  Frankfort,  Vienna,  London.  Naples,  and  Paris. 
With  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Naples,  these  houses  are 
still  existing.  —  The  third  son,  NATHAN,  b.  Sept.  16,  1777, 
went  to  London  in  1800,  where  he  employed  the  immense 
Bums  confided  to  his  father  with  great  judgment,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  became  the  leader  of  the  house,  being 
consulted  by  his  brothers  on  all  matters  involving  financial 
speculation  or  investment.  He  introduced  the  business  of 
negotiating  foreign  loans  in  England.  An  act  of  denization 
was  passed  in  his  favor  in  England  in  1821,  and  in  1822 
Austria  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  baron,  which,  how- 
ever, he  never  adopted,  preferring  the  distinction  which  he 
had  gained  for  himself  as  a  financier.  —  LIONEL  NATHAN  (b. 
Nov.  22,  1808),  eldest  son  of  Nathan,  succeeded  to  the  title 
on  his  father's  death  July  28,  1836,  and  was  repeatedly 
elected  to  Parliament,  but  declining  to  take  the  prescribed 
oath,  "  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  was  not  admitted 
until  the  "act  for  removing  the  disabilities  of  the  Jews" 
was  passed  in  1858,  when  he  took  his  seat,  being  the  first 
Jew  admitted  to  Parliament. 

Rotifera  [Lat.  rota,  "wheel,"  andfcrrc,  "to  carry  "], 
a  class  of  highly-organized  infusorial  animals  of  the  artic- 
ulate type,  distinguished  by  ciliated  appendages  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  which  seem  to  move  in  a  rapid 
rotary  manner.  They  are  commonly  termed  "  wheel  ani- 
malcules." 

Roll-on',  le  (JEAN),  b.  in  1609  at  Dreux,  department 
of  Eure-et-Loire,  France;  was  civil  governor  of  his  native 
city,  and  died  there  in  1650  from  the  plague.  He  wrote 
twenty-three  tragedies  and  comedies,  of  which  the  best 
known  are  Vcnceslav  (1647)  and  Chosror.s  (1649),  and  which 
form  a  transition  in  the  history  of  the  French  drama  from 
Jodollo  to  Corneille. 

Rot'teck,von(KARi,),b.  at  Freiburg,  Baden,  July  18, 
1775;  studied  law,  afterward  history;  travelled  much; 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city  ;  took  part  with  much  energy,  though  with  mod- 
eration, in  the  opposition  against  the  political  reaction 
which  set  in  after  1815,  and  received  his  share  of  persecu- 
tion. D.  Nov.  26,  1840.  By  his  Allyemeine  Geichiehte  (9 
vols.,  1813-27)  and  the  minor  compendium  of  it,  Allaemeine 
Weltacscliichte  (4  vols.,  1830-34),  he  exercised  a  groat  and 
beneficial  influence  on  the  German  middle  classes.  The 
materials  are  well  arranged,  the  representation  vivid  and 


impressive,  and  the  spirit  sound  and  liberal.  Both  books 
were  often  reprinted,  and  have  been  translated  into  sev- 
eral European  languages. 

Rot'tee,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago,  S.  W.  of 
Timor,  in  lat.  10°  40'  S.  and  Ion.  123°  E.,  is  36  miles  long, 
11  miles  broad,  mountainous,  though  the  mountains  are 
not  high,  and  produces  millet  and  maize,  ebony  and  ma- 
hogany, sheep,  buffaloes,  horses,  swine,  and  fowls,  edible 
birds'  nests,  and  wax.  P.  35,000,  most  of  whom  are  Chris- 
tians. The  Netherlands  have  made  a  settlement  here. 

Rot'tenburg,  town  of  Wiirtemberg,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Neckar,  on  a  plain  covered  with  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  hop-plantations.  It  has  breweries  and  distilleries,  and 
manufactures  pottery  and  musical  instruments.  P.  5996. 

Rot'ten  Stone,  a  fine  earth  or  softened  aluminous 
stone,  much  employed  in  polishing  glass  and  metals.  True 
rotten  stone  comes  from  Wales  and  Bakewell,  Derbyshire. 
The  name  is  also  extended  so  as  to  include  tripoli  and  the 
infusorial  earths. 

Rot'terdam,  the  second  commercial  town  in  Holland, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  about  14  miles 
from  the  North  Sea  and  36  miles  S.  W.  of  Amsterdam, 
occupies  a  site  in  the  form  of  a  nearly  equilateral  triangle, 
the  base  of  which  is  the  Maas  and  the  vertex  the  Delft 
Gate.  The  city  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals  (nrnchten 
or  havens),  and  is  traversed  by  the  Rotte,  a  small  stream, 
at  the  junction  of  which  with  the  Maas  there  is  a  largo 
dyke  or  dam  ;  whence  the  name  Rotterdam.  The  numer- 
ous vessels  lying  in  the  canals  and  harbors,  which  are  deep 
enough  to  accommodate  those  of  heavy  tonnage,  and  admit 
of  their  discharging  their  cargoes  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  always  present  a  busy  and  picturesque  scene.  Along 
the  river,  which  opposite  the  town  is  30  to  40  feet  deep,  is 
a  fine  quay  1J  miles  long,  called  the  Boompjes  ("Little 
Trees"),  from  a  line  of  elms  planted  in  1615, now  grown  to 
a  large  size.  Hero  is  the  birthplace  of  ERASMUS  (which 
see),  to  whom  a  bronze  statue  is  erected  in  the  great  market- 
place. Rotterdam  is  the  entrepot  of  a  large  cattle-trade 
with  England,  and  the  point  of  departure  of  numerous 
lines  of  steamships,  and  besides  being  the  seat  of  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  with  the  East  Indian  possessions  of 
Holland  and  with  Europe  and  America,  nas  important 
manufactures.  The  great  railway-route  between  Belgium 
and  Holland,  connecting  the  cities  of  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  and  Amsterdam,  crosses  the  Hol- 
land Deep  ( Hollandsche  Diep)  by  the  great  bridge  at  Mo- 
erdijk.  (See  BRIDGE.)  (For  the  recent  improvement  of 
navigable  connection  with  the  sea  see  HARBOR;  also  Pro- 
fessional Papers  Corps  of  Engineers  U.  **?.  A.,  No.  22.) 
P.  in  1871,  121,027.  '  J.  G.  BARNARD. 

Rotterdam,  tp.,  Schenectady  CO.,  N.  T.,  on  Mohawk 
River,  Erie  Canal,  and  New  York  Central  R.  R.  P.  2355. 

Rott'weil,  town  of  Germany,  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
berg, on  the  Neckar,  has  a  fine  church,  several  good  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  manufactures  of  silk  and  cotton 
stuffs,  chicory,  powder,  and  tiles.  P.  5447. 

Rotun'da  [Lat.  rotuntlns,  "  round  "],  the  name  of  any 
architectural  structure  which  is  round  and  domed.  The 
oldest  and  most  celebrated  construction  of  this  kind  is  the 
Pantheon  of  Rome.  Generally,  a  rotunda  forms  only  part 
of  an  architectural  whole.  We  give  below  the  measure- 
ments of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  domes  : 

Internal  Internal 

diameter,  lid^ta, 

feet.  feet. 

Pantheon  at  Rome 142.0  143 

Baths  of  Caracalla 112  116 

Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore i:»  310 

St.  Peter's 139  330 

St.  Sophia's,  Constantinople 104  201 

St.  Paul's,  London 112  215 

Chapel  of  the  Medici 91  199 

Baptistery  of  Florence 86  110 

Madonna  delle  Salute,  Venice 70 

Ste.  Genevieve,  Paris 67  190 

Duomo  at  Siena 57  148 

Duorao  at  Milan 57  254 

Val  de  Grace  at  Paris 55  133 

St.  Mark's,  Venice 44  150 

Halle  aux  Bles,  Paris 131  150 

St.  Isaac's,  St.  Petersburg 96  ]50 

Capitol  of  Washington 96  300 

Roubaix',  a  large  manufacturing  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Nord,  has  risen  to  its  present  prosperity  only 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  It  has  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  furniture  cloth,  carpets, 
and  twists,  large  dyeworks  and  tanneries,  and  carries  on  a 
verv  active  trade.  Its  working-classes  are  said  to  be  more 
intelligent  and  prosperous  than  those  of  any  other  large 
manufacturing  city.  P.  75,987. 

Roubidonx,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Texas  co..  Mo.,  on  Rou- 
bidoux  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Gasconade  River.  P.  617. 
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Roubiliac'(Loui9FRAN^ois),b.  at  Lyons.  France,  about  I 
Ii'i'.i.i:  became,  a  distinguished  sculptor:  -citlcd  in  Kngland 
(probably)  during  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and  executed 
mam  imporiant  work-  ..i  art,  among  which  were  the  cele- 
brated monument  of  tlic  Nightingale  family,  that  of  John,  ; 
dilki;  of  Argyll'.  and  the    -tatiie  ol'   Handel  in  \\c-tmin-tcr 
Abbey,  I  In'  stain.-  of  Mr.ik-pearc  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  ul  Sir  1  saa.'  Newton  at  CMibridge.      Ho  was  noted  tor 
absence  of  mind,  but  watt  amiable  and  attained  great  pop- 
ularity.    I),  at  London  Jan.  11,  l~t'>'2. 

Rou'ble,  or  Ru'ble  [Rues,  nil, I.  ruUyn,  "cut  off,"  be- 
cause it  was  originally  cut  from  a  silver  bar],  the  principal 
Russian  silver  coin  and  money  of  account,  now  worth  73.4 
I  .  S.  money.    The  ruble  in  equal  to  100  kopecks.    It 
was  first  struck  in  1654  at  Moscow. 

Itouen'  [ane.  /iiil'iiuni/iit],  city  of  France,  the  ancient 
capital  of  N'orinandy,  at  |irc-cnt  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  Int. n,. arc,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Seine, 
07  miles  N.  W.  of  Paris,  and  conmvted  with  its  suburb, 
St.  Sever,  on  the  opposite  hank,  by  three  bridges.  The 
quays  along  the  river  and  the  boulevards  occupying  the 
Bite  of  the  former  ramparts  arc  new  and  elegant;  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  c-ity  is  old  and  i v  interesting  than  beau- 
tiful. (If  the  many  remarkable  public  buildings  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  cathedral,  a  li.ithic  structure  of  great 
beauty.  434  feet  lung,  l(i:t  broad,  s'.i  high  at  the  nave,  with 
a  tower  and  spire  over  the  crossing  of  the  nave  and  the 
transept  rising  1711  feet,  ami  two  elegant  towers  flanking 
the  front,  built  by  Philip  Augustus  (  1200-20), and  contain- 
ing, besiiles  a  number  of  other  interesting  monument:-,  the 
tomb  of  Kit-hard  deur  de  Lion;  the  church  of  St.  Oucn, 
of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  cathedral,  built  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  considered  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Gothic  architecture:  the  I'alais  ile  Justice,  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  etc.  In  the  Place  de  la  Puccllc  stands 
a  statue  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  burnt  here  in 
lt:'.l.  Monuments  ha\e  al-o  hem  raised  in  honor  of  Cor- 
neille  and  lioicldicu.  who  were  born  here.  The  city  has  a 
public  library  of  120,000  vols.,  a  very  valuable  collection 
of  pictures,  an  excellent  botanical  garden,  a  theological 
seminary,  an  academy  of  science  and  art,  and  numerous 
other  educational  and  benevolent  institutions ;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing  centres  of  France. 
The  principal  manufactured  articles  are  cotton  and  cotton 
velvet,  mixed  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  flannels,  blankets, 
and  hosiery,  chemicals,  paper,  etc.  Its  commerce  is  also 
very  extensive;  the  river  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  and 
vessels  of  400  to  500  tons  burden  can  enter  it.  P.  102,470. 

Rouge  [Fr.,  "red  "],  a  powder  used  for  adding  an  arti- 
ficial bloom  to  the  complexion.  Rouge  is  finely  powdered 
talc,  colored  with  safflower  by  an  elaborate  process.  It  is 
quite  harmless  to  the  skin.  Much  of  the  so-called  rouge 
is,  however,  colored  with  carmine  and  other  pigments, 
These  are  considered  injurious. — ROUGE  is  also  a  name 
given  to  fine  and  carefully  prepared  peroxide  of  iron,  used 
by  jewellers,  glass-workers,  and  others  as  a  polishing-pow- 
dcr,  and  sometimes  also  as  a  pigment.  It  is  also  called 
English  red  and  colcothar. 

Rouge'*',  de  (OI.IVIKR  CHARLES  OAMILI.B  EMMANUEL), 
VISCOUNT,  b.  at  Paris  Apr.  11,  1811 ;  studied  law  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  political  career,  but  retired  in  1830  to 
his  estates,  devoting  himself  to  philological  studies,  espe- 
cially Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  concentrated  himself  finally 
on  the  archaeology  and  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  He  first 
became  known  as  an  Egyptologist  in  184(1  by  his  review 
of  Bunsen's  work  on  Egypt;  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
Egyptian  collections  in  the  Louvre  in  1849;  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institute  in  1853,  and  professor  of  archae- 
ology at  the  College  de  France  in  1854;  visited  Egypt  in 
1863;  translated  the  Tale  nf  the  Two  Brother»  ;  published  a 
Cltretitonifithfe  tgyptienne  (1867—68)  and  a  number  of  mon- 
ographs in  the  Trmi*<irt!i>n»  of  the  Institute  and  in  the 
Jiei-itc  i<rrlii'n/iyi'/iii:  D.  at  Paris  Jan.  25,  1873. 

Rouge  ct  Jfoir  [Fr. for  "red  and  black"],  also  called 
Trente-et-Un  ("thirty-one"),  or  Trente-et-Quar- 
ante  ("  thirty  and  forty  "),  a  game  of  chance  played  with 
six  packs  of  cards.  The  ititlli  nr  (dealer  or  banker)  deals 
first  for  black,  and  places  the  cards  in  a  row  until  the 
number  of  pips  amounts  to  more  than  thirty,  the  face  cards 
numbering  10  each.  lie  then  deals  for  red  in  the  same 
manner,  and  that,  row  whose  value  is  nearest  to  :!1  has  won. 
If  the  value  of  the  two  rows  is  equal,  a  re/nil  takes  place 
and  a  new  dealing  cnnnm-nees.  In  1789  this  game  and 
roulette  were  invented  in  Paris,  and  superseded  faro  and 
biribi,  but  both  were  forbidden  by  law  in  IS.'IS.  In  1ST!'. 
they  were  also  forbidden  in  Germany,  but  they  are  still 
very  popular  in  Italy. 

Rouget'  (OKOKRKS),  b.  in  Paris  in  1781  ;  studied  paint- 
ing in  the  Academy  of  Art  and  in  the  studio  of  David,  in  the 


h 

whi< 


,  \,  i, lion  of  whose  pictures  he  often  assisted;  began  to 
exhibit  in  ISI2:  achieved  great  MOOe«  both  by  his  por- 
traits and  historical  picture.-.  1>.  in  IM'I'.I.  The  hc-t  known 
of  his  work-  are  the  .V-nv/'i'/*1  "/'  -Vo/,.,/,  ,,,i  »u<'  .If../  /•  /.•.«/•• 
.it  \  ...-aill.--.ihe  Dtod  o/.V..r. /.•..,!  (18«),»ndtba 
portrait-  of  Napoleon.  Marshal  Soult,  Louis  XVIII.,  and 

X. 

Itougct  de  Lisle.     Sec  MARSKII.I.USI:. 
Rough  and  Ready,  p.-v.  and  t|...  Nevada  Co..  Cal., 
near  S.  t'..rk  of   Feather  Riicr.      P.  1210. 

Rough  and  Heady,  p.-v.,  Anderson  co.,  Ky.,  near 
Kentucky  Hiver.     P.  160. 

Rouher'  I  KrcfcNKI.  b.  at  Ritiiii,  France.  Nov.  3d.  Isl  I  ; 
.us  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Is:1.*,  and  rcprcscnli.il  the  de- 
partment of  I'uy-dc  Dome  in  the  Constituent  \"scmhly  in 
1848  and  in  the  Legislative  A--cmhly  in  IM'.I.  in  which 
alter  vcar  he  \va-  nia'lc  Miini-tct  ut'  pi-tice  by  Loui-  Nap.. 
Icon,  "in  July.  IS.il.  he  resigned,  but  was  icappoinlcd  I  >'  . 
2.  |s.,l.  t)».  dav  of  the  con/;  il'i'lnl.  1'pon  the  eonli-cati.in 
of  the  (Metal  property  (Jan.  22.  IS.VJ,  he  again  n-i 

°.ut  a  few  day-  later  was  made  vice-pi  e-ident  of  the  i icil 

('state:   in  Feb.,  ls.">.i,  was  appointed  minister  of  agrieul- 

initii. TCC.  and   public  works,  among  the  impurtant 

a   is  of  his  ailmini-lration  b.-itiL'  the  negotiation,  with  Mr. 

Cohdcn.  .if  the  comiuen-iiil  treaty   id    I  Mill,  when  the  grand 

!  tlie  Legion  of  Honor  was  bestowed  upon  him.    Ho 

was  raised  to  the  rank  of  senator  in  Ix'ill.  and  in  1st;:: 

, 1,/d  M.  liillault   as    mini.-ter  of  slate,  which  po-ition  he 

resigned  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebrate.:  letter  of  the  em- 

Eeror's  of  Jan.  19,  1867,  announcing  a  more  liberal  policy, 
ut  was  immediately  reinst-itcd.  when  the  additional  port- 
folio of  minister  of  finance  was  confided  I. .  his  charge.  Fol- 
lowing the  election  of  May.  1889,  the  ministry  ic- 
July  13,  M.  Rouher  being  nominated  prc-idcnt  of  the  sen- 
ate a  week  later.  During  the  Franco-Herman  war  he  was 
prominent,  but  on  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  lied  to  Kng 
.and.  Returning  to  France,  he  was  arrested  and  held  for 
a  brief  time,  and  in  that  year  was  returned  to  the  Assembly, 
of  which  body  he  is  yet  (1*77)  a  member. 

Routers',  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders, 
as  large  manufactures  of  linen  and  lace,  and  trade  in  flax, 
rhich  is  extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity.  P.  12,433. 

Roulette'  [Fr.,  a  "little  wheel"],  a  game  of  chance 
played  on  a  table  in  whose  centre  is  a  cavity.  The  sides 
of  the  cavity  are  firm  and  painted  at  equal  distances  with 
the  first  thirty-six  numbers,  which  are  repeated  along  the 
edge  of  the  table.  The  bottom  of  the  cavity  is  movable  by 
the  aid  of  a  handle  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  When  the  im'l- 
Itur  puts  the  bottom  in  motion  he  throws  down  in  the  cav- 
ity a  small  ivory  ball,  and  when  the  movement  stops  the 
ball  drops  into  one  of  the  painted  compartments.  The 
number  which  the  ball  strikes  wins,  and  is  paid  thirl., 
times  the  stake  which  was  put  on  it.  (See  ROUGE  EtNom.) 

Roulette,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Potter  co.,  Pa.,  near  the  head 
of  Allegheny  River.  P.  025. 

Roumania.    See  ROMANIA. 

Rouma'nian  Rite,  a  branch  of  the  United  Greek 
(Roman  Catholic)  Church,  found  in  Austria  and  parts  of 
Turkey.  There  is  one  archbishop  (at  Fougaras  in  Tran- 
sylvania) and  three  bishops  (Szamos-Ujvar,  (Iran  Wardcin, 
Lagos). 

Roumelia,  or  Roum-Ili.     See  RooM-Ei.EE. 

Round  Grove,  tp..  Livingston  co.,  111.     P.  640. 

Round  Grove,  tp.,  White  co.,  Ind.     P.  401. 

Hound  Grove,  tp.,  Marion  co.,  Mo.     P.  1379. 

Round  Head,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ilardin  co.,  0.,  on  Scioto 
River.  P.  of  v.  117 ;  of  tp.  759. 

Round'heads,  a  nickname  applied  in  1641  to  the  Lon- 
don apprentices  and  their  associates  of  the  lower  class,  who 
circulated  and  published  a  petition  against  popery  and 
prelates,  assaulted  the  bishops  on  their  way  to  Parliament, 
and  had  daily  street-encounters  with  the  gentlemen  who 
had  volunteered  to  form  the  king's  body-guard,  hence  called 
'•'  Cavaliers."  The  "  Roundheads  "  were  probably  so  styled 
from  having  their  hair  clipped  closely  around  the  head, 
and  the  epithet,  having  obtained  currency,  was  extended  to 
all  the  Puritans  or  supporters  of  Parliament,  who,  two 
years  later,  undertook  the  memorable  contest  with  the 
Crown,  usually  designated  in  history  as  the  "Great  Re- 
bellion." 

Round  Pond,  p.-v.,  Bristol  tp.,  Lincoln  oo.,  Me. 

Round  Prairie,  tp.,  Bcnton  co.,  Ark.     P.  3443. 

Round  Prairie,  tp.,  Jefferson  co..  la.     P.  1085. 

Round  Prairie,  tp.,  Todd  oo.,  Minn.     P.  202. 
Round  Prairie,  tp.,  Callaway  co..  Mo.,  on  Jefferson 
City  branch  of  Chicago  and  Alton  R.  R.     P.  121 1. 
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Round  Table.     See  ARTHUR. 

Round  Towers,  a  class  of  remarkable  stone  towers 
found  chiefly  in  Ireland,  but  also  seen  in  Scotland,  Switz- 
erland, Corsica,  and  other  countries.  It  has  been  custom- 
ary to  assign  these  structures  to  the  pagan  and  even  the 
pre-historic  period;  another  opinion  is  that  they  were  at- 
tached to  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  a 
very  remote  period. 

Round  Valley,  tp.,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.     P.  444. 

Round  Worms.     See  NEMATELMIA. 

Rouquette'  (AnniEN  EMMANUEL),  b.  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  1813  ;  educated  at  the  College  of  Nantes,  France,  where 
he  studied  law  :  was  afterward  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  and  was  for  many  years  professor  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic seminary  at  New  Orleans,  and  subsequently  chaplain  to 
that  institution,  being  known  as  the  ABBE  ROUQKETTE.  He 
has  written  with  equal  elegance  in  French  and  English, 
his  chief  works  being  Let  Kavanc*,  Poesies  americainctt 
(Paris  and  New  Orleans,  1841),  a  book  highly  praised  by 
Sainte-Beuve;  Wild  Flower*.  Sacred  Poetry  (1848),  Ln  Tht- 
bfr'i'te  en  Amci'ique  (1852),  L' Alttonitt'lr,  ott  la  Sftlitude  avec 
Dieu  (1860),  and  Pol'me*  patrintiynt*  (I860).— His  brother, 
FRANCOIS  DOMINIQUE,  b.  at  New  Orleans  Jan.  2,  1810,  was 
also  educated  at  Nantes  ;  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Wil- 
liam Kawle  in  Philadelphia;  published  in  Paris  two  vol- 
umes of  poems,  Lea  Meschacebeenuea  (1838)  and  Flfiim 
d'Amfrique  (1857);  has  resided  much  in  France,  and  has 
written  a  work  in  French  and  English  on  the  Choctaw 
Indians. 

Rouse's  Point,  p.-v.,  Champlain  tp.,  Clinton  co., 
N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Champlain,  at  the  mouth  of  Richelieu 
River,  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
half  a  mile  S.  of  the  Canadian  boundary,  is  the  point  of 
junction  of  a  branch  of  Grand  Trunk  with  Central  Ver- 
mont R.  R.,  which  here  crosses  Lake  Champlain  on  a  float- 
ing bridge  5000  feet  long,  built  at  a  cost  of  $.100,000  ;  is  an 
important  port  for  the  lako-commcrco  with  Canada,  2000 
vessels  arriving  anil  departing  annually,  anil  the  customs 
receipts  averaging  $500,000;  is  protected  by  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, which  is  situated  on  the  frontier  at  the  outlet  to 
the  lake;  is  divided  into  upper  and  lower  villages;  has  3 
churches,  a  considerable  lumber-business,  and  an  exten- 
sive publishing-house,  situated  hero  for  the  convenience 
of  the  international  book-trade  with  Canada.  P.  1266. 

Rouse'ville,  p.-v.,  Cornplanter  tp.,  Venango  co.,  Pa., 
on  Oil  Crock  and  Oil  Creek  and  Allegheny  River  R.  R.,  in 
a  petroleum-producing  region,  has  1  newspaper.  P.  about 
1500. 

Rousseau'  (JEAN  BAPTISTS),  b.  at  Paris  Apr.  6, 1670, 
the  son  of  a  shoemaker ;  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
very  early  attracted  attention  by  his  verses,  epigrams,  and 
odes,  which  opened  the  most  brilliant  circles  of  Paris  to 
him.  Exceedingly  vain,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  humble 
descent,  and  when  his  dramatic  attempts  were  received 
somewhat  coldly,  he  ascribed  their  bad  success  to  the  in- 
trigues of  other  dramatists,  whom  ho  persecuted  with  epi- 
grams and  satires.  Some  of  these  products  were  full  of  in- 
famous calumnies,  and,  although  Rousseau  denied  having 
written  them,  he  was  banished  from  France  in  1712.  His 
authorship  has  never  been  proved,  but  his  other  works  con- 
tain religious  cftntate*  and  erotic  odes  side  by  side,  and  the 
•witnesses  who  testified  that  the  calumnies  in  question  were 
written  by  Saurin  were  bought  by  Rousseau.  He  after- 
ward wandered  in  Switzerland,  Vienna,  England,  Brus- 
sels, etc.,  wherever  he  could  find  a  princely  patron,  and  d. 
at  Brussels  Mar.  17,  1741,  He  was  considered  the  greatest 
lyric  poet  of  his  ago,  but  since  the  days  of  Sainte-Beuve  his 
works  are  read  no  more.  Complete  edition  in  5  vols.  (1820) 
by  Amar  Durivier. 

Rousseau  (JEAN  JACQUES),  b.  June  28, 1712,  at  Geneva. 
Losing  his  mother  at  his  birth,  he  grew  up  uncared  for, 
eagerly  devouring  a  Bible,  a  copy  of  Plutarch,  and  a  num- 
ber of  wretched  novels  which  he  found  in  his  father's 
workshop.  While  this  strange  medley  filled  his  immature 
mind,  his  feeble  health  prevented  all  serious  occupation 
and  regular  study.  Work  was  distasteful  to  him,  and  all 
control  intolerable.  A  few  faint  efforts  at  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood failed  ;  either  his  masters  found  him  unfit  for  work  or 
he  rebelled  against  their  authority.  He  fled,  abjured  his  faith 
to  become  a  Roman  Catholic,  wandered  restlessly  through 
Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy,  became  a  servant,  an  in- 
terpreter, a  seminarist,  and  the  favorite  of  a  charitable 
but  ill-advised  lady,  Madame  do  Warens.  Thirty  years 
old,  he  went  to  Paris,  hoping  to  succeed  there  bv  his  fair 
musical  talents ;  he  failed,  and  supported  himself  by  copy- 
ing music  and  collecting  plants  for  botanists.  In  1750, 
through  a  chance  acquaintance  with  some  Encyclopedistes, 
he  learnt  that  the  academy  at  Dijon  had  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  answer  to  the  question,  Has  the  revival  of  sci- 


ence and  art  helped  to  corrupt  or  to  purify  morals  ?  He 
wrote  an  essay  proving  that  men  had  been  demoralized  by 
science  and  art,  obtained  the  reward,  and,  elated  by  this 
unexpected  success  of  his  first  sophism,  devoted  himself 
henceforth  to  literature.  The  startling  boldness  of  his 
opinions  and  the  almost  magic  beauty  of  his  style  won  for 
him  great  admiration  and  ready  access  to  leading  men  in 
Paris.  In  1753  he  published  his  famous  Dinconrne  on  the 
Inequality  union;/  Men,  in  which  he  made  the  first  violent 
attack  upon  the  throne  and  the  altar,  thus  striking  tho 
keynote  of  his  whole  literary  career.  His  propositions — 
that  all  men  are  born  equal;  that  property  is  a  crime; 
that  the  soil  belonged  to  no  one,  and  the  fruits  of  the  soil 
to  all  men  alike;  that  monarchy  means  tyranny  and  religion 
superstition — became  very  popular  among  certain  classes 
of  men  and  powerfully  prepared  the  Revolution.  Between 
his  greater  works  he  published  several  musical  works,  of 
which  a  pastoral  opera.  The  Village  Prophet,  written  and 
composed  by  him,  was  the  most  successful.  His  reputation 
rose  rapidly  ;  the  first  men  of  France  sought  his  society, 
although  he  affected  lofty  contempt  for  such  signs  of 
higher  civilization  as  becoming  dress,  courteous  manners, 
or  even  respect  for  the  decencies  of  life.  Having  no  home 
and  no  family  ties,  be  lived  now  with  one  and  now  with 
another  of  his  friends.  In  1759  appeared  his  New  Helolte, 
the  most  generally  known  of  his  works,  which  has  done 
incalculable  harm,  for  here  also  the  beauty  of  his  diction 
and  the  eloquence  of  his  style  serve  to  teach  doctrines 
subversive  alike  of  morality  and  religion.  It  is  a  novel  in 
letters,  written  after  the  model  of  the  famous  letters  of 
Abclard  and  Heloisc,  full  of  glowing  descriptions  of  tho 
beautiful  scenery  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  abounding 
in  graphic  and  most  seductive  appeals  to  the  passions. 
The  Sorittl  Contract,  a  political  work,  became  the  cate- 
chism of  the  French  Revolution,  and  his  Etnile,  published 
in  1762,  the  leading  handbook  on  education.  Its  moral 
tone  and  excellent  lessons  stand  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  life  led  by  the  author  in  the  company  of  an  unlettered, 
ignorant  servant- woman,  whose  children  he  regularly 
handed  over  to  the  foundling  hospital.^  At  last  public  in- 
dignation became  clamorous ;  his  Emile  was  burnt  by 
order  of  tho  government,  and  Rousseau  banished  from 
France.  His  native  land  refused  to  shelter  him  ;  for  years 
he  wandered  as  a  fugitive  from  town  to  town,  and  when 
Hume  took  him  to  England  and  gave  him  a  home  at 
Wootton,  he  showed  such  ingratitude  and  groundless  sus- 
picion that  his  friends  sought  an  excuse  for  his  eccen- 
tricities in  the  plea  of  partial  insanity.  In  1770  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  being  tacitly  allowed  to  live  there,  and 
supported  himself,  as  of  old.  by  copying  music  and  pub- 
lishing botanical  works.  Here  he  began  his  Confeuioni, 
an  autobiography,  in  which  fact  and  fiction  are  strangely 
mixed.  Kind  friends  procured  for  him  a  quiet  home  in 
the  forests  near  Paris,  and  here  be  died  (July  3,  1778),  so 
suddenly  as  to  give  rise  to  suspicions  that  he  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  His  matchless  style 'and  masterly  elo- 
quence, his  ardent  love  of  nature,  and  his  powerful  in- 
stincts in  favor  of  liberty,— all  these  gifts,  as  all  his  ge- 
nius, were  misapplied  for  want  of  moral  principle  and 
religious  faith.  He  stands  indisputably  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  classic  writers  of  France,  but  the  influence  of  his 
works  has  been  baneful  and  destructive  in  proportion  to 
their  beauty  and  attractiveness.  Sec  (Eavrei  de  J.  J. 
JtonxHfftti  (Firmin  Didot,  Paris);  ltouancau,  ea  Vie  el  ses 
Onrrnfjcs,  par  St.  Marc  Girardin  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
185fi) ;  Brougham.  Voltaire  and  Kouaeau  (1845);  Zel- 
ler,  J'eetalozzi  and  Jloiisseau  (1851);  Morley,  Jlousscau 
(1873).  SCIIELE  BE  VEIIE. 

Rousseau  (LovEi.r,  II.),  b.  in  Lincoln  co.,  Ky.,  Aug.  4, 
1818 ;  received  but  little  early  education,  but  subsequently 
studicil  law  at  Louisville  and  at  Bloomficld,  Ind. ;  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1841  ;  member  of  the  Indiana  legislature 
1844-45,  and  of  the  State  senate  1847.  In  the  war  with 
Mexico,  as  captain  in  the  2d  Indiana  Vols.,  he  served  with 
gallantry  at  Buena  Vista;  returned  to  Louisville  in  IM'J; 
became  a  successful  criminal  lawyer,  and  in  1860  was  a 
member  of  the  State  senate,  where  he  boldly  stood  by  the 
government,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  raised  tho  5th 
Kentucky  Infantry,  of  which  ho  became  colonel  Sept., 
1861;  appointed  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers  Oct.  1, 
1861,  he  was  distinguished  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  Apr.  7, 
1862;  in  command  of  division  and  conspicuous  for  gal- 
lantry at  Perryville,  Ky.,  Oct.  8,  18G2,  for  which  he  was 
made  major-general  of  volunteers;  participated  in  the 
battle  of  Murfreesboro',  Dec.  31,  1862  ;  commanded  the 
district  of  Tennessee  from  Nov.,  1868,  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  Resigned  Nov.  30,  1865;  member  of  Congress  1865, 
and  in  Mar.,  1867,  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  regular  army  and  brcvetted  major-general.  Assigned 
to  command  the  department  of  Louisiana  July  28, 1868,  he 
died  at  New  Orleans  Jan.  7, 1869. 
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Ronssfaii  (PHILIPPE),  b.  at  Paris  about  Isus 
painting  under  (iros  and  \'ictor  Merlin:    began  to  exhibit 
in  ISill,  and   acquired   a  great   reputation   a-   a  painter  of 
animals  and  still  lite.      His  It,tt  ,<     ••  :..|,  Chevreuu 

bnnilinil    (1858),    and    >'/»;/<:    jih,ilii;/i-ii/i/ii-    |1S66)    became 
most  widely  known. 

RotiNscau   (TIIKOIXIHKI,  b.  at   Paris  in   1S12:  studied 
painting:   began  to  exhibit  in  is:;  I  :   painted  mostly  land 
scapes,  which   were    much  Appreciated,   -uch   a-     I/ 
Plait  (ISM),  Gnaftt  dt  PMn«  (1855  .  /•    Cktm  •  '•    H---I,- 
(1801  i.  ClairitT4  ,l,n,*  In  limit,-  l-'m,,i,   .  1888).     D.  in  1867. 

Rousset'  (CAMII.LE  Fiii.ix   MIIIIKI.),  b.  at  Paris  Feb. 
lj,   Is'Jl  ;    w'as   appointed    profes-or  of   hi-tory  at  Grenoble 
in   ISCl,  at   the    Lyece    llonapaite    in    IM.i.  and    hisloriog 
rapher  to  the  ministry  of  war  and  keeper  of  its  librarv  in 

IM'.I.       His     llitliiif,-   'd,-     l.oiir,,;,     (4     vols.,      l,Slil-(i:t)     was 

crowned   by  the  Academy.     In    Isii.j   be   edited  tic 
r>*i>»>ut,ti,ce   de  Lottia  XV.  et  du   Murecltnl  ili:    .\--<iille*  (2 
vols.). 

Rout  [O.  Fr.  niiiif,  "  troop  "].  This  offence  consists  in 
an  unlawful  assembly  of  three  or  more  persons  with  a 
common  intent  to  accomplish  a  purpose  which  if  carried 
out  would  constitute  a  not,  and  their  actually  making  a 
motion  toward  the  execution  of  this  design.  •  It  closely  re 
seinbles  a  riot,  and  in  fact  agrees  with  that  higher  grade 
of  crime  in  all  its  feature-  except  the  tinal  one  ot'  cxecti ting 
and  accomplishing  the  intended  object  of  the  assemblage. 
(See  RIOT.)  Jons  NoitToy  POMI:UIIV. 

Routh  (.MARTIN  JOSEPH),  D.  D.,  b.  at  South  Elmham, 
Suffolk,  Kugland.  Sept.  1...  1756;  graduated  at  Oxford 
1774;  became  a  fellow  1776,  college  librarian  1781,  senior 
proctor  17S3,  college  bursar  17!U.  and  in  the  same  year 
president  of  Magdalen  College,  which  post  he  retained 
nearly  sixty-four  years,  dying  at  Oxford  in  his  one  hun- 
dredth year,  Dec.  22,  1864,  In  IS1U  ho  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Tylehurst,  Berkshire.  He  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Plato's  KHilit/ili-inu*  ,-t  <;,,I;J;,,H  i  ITS  I)  :  edited  Uur- 
net's  ffittoryof  hi*  OU-H  Times  (1823)  and  a  volume  of 
Scriptnriiiii  EecletiaiticorwH  O/nncn/n  I  ls:;i>;  2d  ed.  1840), 
but  was  best  known  by  his  valuable  collection  of  the  frag- 
mentary writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers  of  the  second 
and  third  century  under  the  title  llrliifni-i  >'././.•»•,  the 
Aiictorum  fei-e  jam  pfrditontm  *,'riunli  f</7<V'y'"  Xxcnli 
Fragmento  '/H.-I-  mtpermtnt ;  acceduitt  Epiftolie  Synodirre  et 
Canonic;,  .\i<-,-ri,/>  t\,tfi!i<,  >t/iti<fn!-»-<-R  (4  vols.,  1814-18; 
new  ed.,  5  vols..,  1846-48).  lie  bequeathed  his  library  of 
20,000  volumes  to  the  University  of  Durham. 

Rouville',  county  of  Quebec,  Canada,  which  extends 
S.  E.  from  the  river  Richelieu.  It  is  generally  productive. 
It  is  traversed  by  Grand  Trunk  and  Stanstcad  Sheflbrd 
and  Chambly  railways.  Cap.  Marieville.  P.  17,634. 

Rova'ni  (GIUSEPPE),  b.  at  Milan  1818  :  d.  there  in  1874. 
His  critical  essays  in  the  Gnzzetta  di  Milann  bad  a  wide 
currency,  and  among  his  romances,  which  contain  some 
magnificent  pages,  may  be  mentioned  Lamberto  Malntetta, 
Valenzia  CitmtitiHO,  Mitit/retffi  /'att'ii-icino,  and  his  two 
best  works,  f  C<-nt,>  .innl  and  La  (liontitfzza  di  (iinlio  Ce- 
sai-e.  Lombard  Bohemian  literature  acknowledges  Rovani 
as  its  head. 

Rova'to,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Brescia,  at  the  foot 
of  Mont'  Orfano,  about  5  miles  N.  E.  of  Chiari.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  and  the  ancient  castle,  to  which  five  tur- 
rets were  added  in  1470,  is  still  standing.  The  churches 
contain  old  pictures  of  much  interest.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  ex-convent  on  the  summit  of  Mont'  Orfano,  which 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Italy,  there  are  two 
pictures  said  to  be  by  Mantegna,  and  the  old  church  adjoin- 
ing contains  some  very  good  frescoes  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  neighborhood  abounds  in  Roman 
antiquities.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  with 
agriculture,  and  the  wine  made  here,  known  as  Monte 
Santo,  stands  high  among  Italian  wines.  P.  7400. 

Rove  Beetles,  the  StophylinidiE,  a  family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  of  which  there  are  many  species.  They  are 
generally  small,  and  inhabit  wet  moss,  leaves,  dung-heaps, 
etc.  They  are  often  found  in  ant-heaps  and  under  stones. 
They  devour  vegetable  and  decaying  animal  matter,  often 
exhale  a  strong  odor,  and  some  are  popularly  believed  to 
havp  a  poisonous  bite.  There  are  many  American  species. 

Ro'ver,  p.-v.,  Yell  co..  Ark.     P.  394. 

Rovcre'do,  town  of  Austria,  in  the  Tyrol,  is  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  Lcno  near  its  junction  with  the 
Adigc.  It  is  the  chief  scat  of  the  Tyrolean  silk  manufac- 
tures, and  carries  on  an  extensive  transit-trade.  P.  8110. 

Rovi'gno,  town  of  Austria,  in  Istria,  on  a  rocky 
promontory  in  the  Adriatic,  has  two  harbors,  shipbuilding 
yards,  ropewalks.  manufactures  of  sailcloth,  tunny  fish- 
eries, and  an  active  trade  in  wine  and  oil.  P.  10,500. 


Rovi'go,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  the  same  name, 
lyiiu'  hctwcen   the  I'o   and   the  Adige  on   the  Adigetta,  an 
emi-.-ary   of   the    Adige.       Hygienic    consideration*   have 
compelleil  the  demolition    of  three   out    <>!'  six    picturesque 
gates,    but    the    town    i»  well    built,    with    broad,    regular 
.  tine  churches  containing  works  of  art  of  some  in- 
'.   and   other  imposing  public  and   private    c<l 
Hovigo  wan   harshly  governed   by  Austria,  but  still    < 
--one  progress   during   the  latter   \ear-  <)t    her  'loniiiii-in. 
The  neighboring  district,  commonly   known  a-   the    Ivlc 
sine.  waj  once  entirely  covered  with  water,  and  cannot  now 
bo  said  to  he  healthy,  but  it  produce"  good  crops  ».|    L 

e-| ially  of  rice,  and  the  grape  thriic-  well,  tl >_'l 

times  injured   by  dampnc.-s.      .Medieval   Kovigo   belonged 
Mimclimc-    to  Venice,  sometimes  to  tlie  hoii-c  ol    K-tc.      I'. 

10. Mill. 

Rowan',  county  of  \.  E.  Kentucky,  bounded  S.  W.  by 
Licking  Kiver,  drained  by  Triplett's  Creek  and  other 
streams,  und  has  a  mountainous  surface,  largely  cohered 
with  forests.  The  staple-  aie  Indian  corn  and  dsiirv  prod- 
ucts. Cap.  Morehead.  Area.  :'iun  sc|.  in.  P.  SMI. 

Rowan,  county  of   Central   North  Carolina.   K< 
N.  I'),  by  Yadkiu   Kiver  and  drained  by  it-  tributaries,  hai 
a  broken    surface   and    a   productive   soil;   is   traversed    by 
Richmond  and  Danville  and  the  Western  K.  Us.  of   North 
Carolina,  which   instersect  at  Salisbury;  produce-   !• 
corn,   wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  wool,  ami    butter.     There  arc 
several    manufactories,  including  1  of  railroad   cars.      (  ap. 
Salisbury.     Area,  about  700  sq.  m.     P.  in.* HI. 

Rowan  (Jonx),  b.  in  Pennsylvania  in  1773  ;  went  with 
his  parents  to  Kentucky  1783;  was  educated  at  Mania- 
town;  became  a  lawyer;  was  a  member  of  the  .State  con- 
stitutional convention  I7'.)'.l:  secretary  of  state  |sii|:  -at 
for  many  years  in  the  legislature, distinguished  himself  by 
his  extensive  fund  of  information,  his  eloquence,  and  his 
readiness  in  debate:  wa-  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Kentucky  bar  in  criminal  jurisprudence;  sat  in  Congress 
1807-09;  was  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  Isl'.l-L'l  :  I'.S. 
Senator  1825-31,  making  notable  speeches  on  the  judiciary 
system  and  on  imprisonment  for  debt;  was  commissioner 
of  claims  against  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  Apr.  11.  Is.i'.i, 
and  president  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society  from 
1838  to  his  death,  at  Louisville  July  13,  1843. 

Row'an  (STKPHBN  C.),  b.  Dec.  25, 1808,  in  Ireland ;  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Feb.  1,  1826:  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1832,  a  lieutenant  in  Is:;;.  •,  •, 
mau'ler  in  1855,  a  captain  in  1862,  a  rear-admiral  in  ]si;r>; 
distinguished  for  capacity,  conduct,  and  courage  during 
the  civil  war  in  the  rivers  of  Virginia,  the  sounds  of 
North  Carolina,  and  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  and  for  his  long, 
honorable,  and  gallant  service  made  vice-admiral  of  the 
navy  Aug.  15,  1870.  FOXHALL  A.  PAHKKII. 

Rowan  Tree.     See  MOIJXTAIN-ASH. 

Rowanty,  tp.,  Dinwiddie  co.,  Va.,  on  Petersburg  R.  R. 
P.  3274. 

Rowe,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Franklin  CO.,  Mass.,  on  Deerfield 
River,  adjacent  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  is  a  mountainous 
farming  town,  with  beautiful  scenery.  P.  581. 

Rowe  (NICHOLAS),  b.  at  Little  Barford,  England,  in 
1673  ;  was  educated  at  Westminster  School ;  studied  law  ; 
became  a  successful  courtier  and  politician,  but  is  best 
known  as  a  dramatic  author  and  as  translator  of  Lucan'a 
I'fitti-Hitlirt  (1718).  He  published  an  edition  of  Shakspeare 
(1709),  preceded  by  the  first  biography  of  that  poet;  be- 
came under-secretary  of  state  under  Queen  Anno  (1708- 
11),  and  was  made  poet-laureate  by  George  I.  D.  Dec.  6, 
1718,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Among  his 
plays  the  most  successful  were  the  tragedies  Tnmrrla»e 
(1702),  The  Fair  Penitent  (1703),  Jane  Shore  (1714),  and 
Lnily  Jane  Grey  (171  i). 

Row'ell,  tp.,  Marion  CO.,  S.  C.     P.  891. 

Row'ing  [Ang.-Sax.  rfiman],  "  to  impel  a  boat  or  vessel 
in  water  by  oars  at  the  sides."  (  Worceiter.)  In  the  more 
strict  application  of  the  word,  the  verb  to  ••  row  "  is  used 
only  where  each  oarsman  works  a  single  oar ;  where  two 
are  used,  one  in  each  hand,  the  oars  are  properly  called 
•cull*,  and  the  oarsman  becomes  a  icnller.  (See  SCULI.IM:.  , 
The  oar  is  known  to  exact  science  as  a  lover  of  the  second 
order,  the  work  being  performed  at  a  point  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  power.  It  is  of  course  merely  a  more 
highly-organized  paddle,  naturally  enough  evolved,  and 
has  been  known  for  thousands  of  years  in  every  maritime 
nation  that  has  emerged  from  barbarism.  For  large  craft 
it  has  long  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  in  the  galleys  of  the 
ancients  that  rowing  attained  its  most  important  practical 
development.  It  is,  however,  only  within  a  very  recent 
period,  and  as  an  amusement  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  countries, 
that  the  art  of  rowing  has  come  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Its  progress  dates,  in  England,  from  about  182",  the 
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year  of  the  first  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match  ;  in  America, 
from  a  few  years  later.  Since  then  the  continued  stimulus 
of  frequent  boat-races  in  an  inventive  and  scientific  age 
has  induced  the  most  careful  study  of  methods  and  ma- 
terials, until  at  the  present  day  it  may  bo  safely  said  that 
the  art  of  rowing  can  no  further  go.  After  years  of  dis- 
cussion and  experiment  and  careful  observation,  the  au- 
thorities are  substantially  agreed  upon  the  best  make  of 
boats  and  oars  and  the  true  style  of  rowing.  The  canons 
of  that  style  arc  derived  from  the  immutable  principles  of 
mechanics  and  anatomy ;  they  are  the  empirical  solution 
of  the  problem,  how  to  apply  human  strength  in  a  given 
way  so  as  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  with  the  least  possible  distress.  It 
is  essential  to  dismiss  at  the  outset  the  idea,  so  common 
among  the  public,  of  an  "English  stroke,"  an  "American 
stroke,"  a  "  Yale  stroke,"  a  "  Harvard  stroke,"  and  so  on, 
ad  nauseam,  whose  respective  merits  are  still  open  to  de- 
bate. There  is  one  universal  "stroke,"  which  we  proceed 
briefly  to  explain. 

The  oarsman  in  the  modern  racing-craft  sits  upon  a  scat 
elevated  some  6  or  7  inches  from  the  floor,  his  feet  strapped 
up  against  a  board  or  "stretcher,"  which  is  solidly  fixed 
to  the  main  timbers  of  the  boat.  The  seat  itself  is  a  mere 
square  of  wood,  fitted  upon  its  lower  surface  with  grooves 
which  slide  upon  two  rails  about  18  inches  in  length  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  keel  of  the  boat.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  stroke,  just  before  the  oar  enters  the  water,  the  oars- 
man is  in  the  position  represented  in  Fig.  1.  The  legs  are 
FIG.  1. 


bent  to  about  a  right  angle  at  the  knee,  with  the  knees 
well  apart  to  admit  of  the  free  movement  of  the  trunk,  the 
feet  pressed  firmly  against  the  stretcher,  the  body  reaching 
forward  from  the  hips,  with  the  vertebral  column  perfectly 
straight  and  rigid,  the  head  erect,  the  shoulders  back,  chest 
open,  arms  straight,  and  hands  grasping  the  oar  about  four 
inches  apart.  The  blade  of  the  oar  is  of  course  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  water.  The  essential  points  to 
be  observed  in  this  position  are, first,  the  long  forward  reach 
from  the  hips;  tecond,  the  entire  rigidity  of  every  muscle. 
The  oarsman  being  in  the  position  indicated,  the  hands  are 
quickly  thrown  upward,  driving  the  oar-blade  like  a  knife 
into  the  water.  This  motion  is  accomplished  solely  from  the 
shoulder,  the  arms  remaining,  as  before,  perfectly  straight 
and  rigid,  though  moving  freely  at  the  shoulder-joints. 
The  instant  the  blade  is  covered,  the  great  muscles  of  the 
back,  the  strongest  lifting  muscles  of  the  body,  come  into 
play,  dashing  back  the  head,  shoulders,  and  trunk  until 
the  body  is  nearly  erect.  The  power  of  the  stroke  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  sudden  nervous  energy  of  this  "catch  of 
the  water."  The  legs  still  remain  in  precisely  the  same 
position.  The  arms,  during  this  portion  of  the  stroke,  an- 
swer solely  the  purpose  of  connecting  ropes  between  the 
shoulders  and  hands,  and  still  remain  perfectly  straight, 
but  turn  slightly  in  the  shoulder-joints,  so  that  the  hands 
preserve  a  uniform  level  and  the  blade  continues  at  a  uni- 
form depth  in  the  water.  As  the  body  reaches  the  per- 
pendicular, the  legs  straighten,  the  knees  still  remaining 
well  apart,  driving  the  seat  back  upon  its  slides;  at  the 
same  time  the  arms  arc  bent  downward  at  the  elbow,  the 
hands  being  still  kept  at  the  uniform  height,  until  the  thumbs 
touch  the  chest.  The  oarsman  is  now  in  the  position  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  2,  and  the  oar  is  ready  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
water  for  a  new  stroke.  The  "  finish,"  or  the  taking  of  the 
oar  from  the  water,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant part  of  the  stroke,  for  on  it  depend  the  ease  and  pre- 
cision of  the  forward  swing  of  the  body,  and  the  consequent 
power  of  endurance.  It  is  an  apparent  paradox,  but  an 
unquestionable  truth,  that  the  greatest  exertion  and  dis- 
tress in  rowing  a  fast  stroke  are  incurred  while  the  oar  is 
out  of  the  water.  The  reasons  are,  that  the  powerful  con- 
traction of  the  stomach  muscles,  which  is  essential  to  a 


long  reach,  is  an  extremely  fatiguing  movement,  and  also 
that  the  forward  rush  of  the  body  necessarily  tends  to 
empty,  and  so  distress,  the  lungs.  Therefore  it  is  most 
important  to  attain  a  steady  slow  movement  forward  of  the 
trunk,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  backward  dash  while 
the  oar  is  in  the  water.  Now,  as  the  trunk  cannot  con- 
veniently swing  forward  until  the  hands  are  away,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  hands  should  be  instantly  shot  away 
from  the  body  when  the  stroke  is  ended,  thus  securing 
without  exertion  the  two  minor  advantages  of  leaving  the 
legs  free  to  bend  up  at  the  proper  time,  and  of  allowing  the 
hands  to  bo  kept  at  a  uniform  height  with  the  oar-blade 
clear  of  the  water.  The  hands,  then,  are  dropped  verti- 
cally downward,  still  touching  the  body,  from  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  2  until  they  nearly  reach  the  lap,  thus  throw- 
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ing  the  oar-blade — which  still  remains  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  water — clean  out  into  the  air.  As  the 
hands  reach  their  lowest  point,  the  wrists  are  dropped,  so 
that  the  oar-blade,  revolving  through  a  right  angle,  is 
turned  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  water,  or  "  feathered." 
The  arms  are  then  instantaneously  straightened  and  stiff- 
ened. All  three  motions — dropping  the  hands,  turning  the 
wrists,  and  shooting  out  the  arms — should  be  so  rapid  as 
to  appear  simultaneous.  We  repeat,  that  in  the  machine- 
like  regularity  and  rapidity  of  this  movement  lies  the 
secret  of  all  good  rowing.  Having  got  the  hands  out  of 
the  way,  the  body  now  reaches  steadily  forward  with  a 
uniform  rotation  from  the  hips,  until  the  proper  angle  is 
attained  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  stroke.  The  legs  at 
the  same  time  are  bent  upward  and  the  scat  slides  forward, 
partly  under  the  pull  of  the  legs,  partly  under  the  forward 
impetus  acquired  by  shooting  out  the  hands.  Body,  legs, 
and  arms  are  now  again  in  the  position  of  Fig.  1. 

The  important  elements  of  a  good  style  are  therefore, 
firet,  a  long,  slow  reach  forward  with  the  body  ;  teco»dt  a 
rapid  dash  of  the  oar  through  the  water ;  tliinl.  a  neat  and 
extremely  quick  finish  with  the  hands.  The  first  point  is 
one  too  seldom  seen  in  America,  owing  solely  to  the  preva- 
lent neglect  of  a  sharp  finish.  The  Oxford  crew  that  rowed 
against  Harvard  in  1869  were  particularly  noticeable  for  their 
reach — the  more  so  from  the  marked  inferiority  in  this  re- 
spect of  the  Americans.  The  dash  through  the  water  is  a 
less  uncommon  merit.  The  Cornell  and  Yale  crews  of  1875 
were  conspicuous  examples — the  former  of  excellence,  the 
latter  of  lamentable  deficiency  in  this  respect.  A  sharp 
finish,  as  it  is  the  most  difficult  and  important,  so  it  is  the 
rarest  accomplishment.  The  Columbia  College  crew  of 
1874,  though  far  from  perfect,  finished  better  than  any 
American  crew  we  can  recall. 

The  art  of  rowing  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  most  pa- 
tient and  assiduous  practice  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
petent instructor.  It  can  never  be  taught  in  a  gymnasium 
or  learned  from  a  book:  to  excel  in  it  requires  not  only 
sound  health  and  strong  limbs,  but  care  and  attention  and 
experience;  it  is  an  art,  like  another,  to  be  mastered  only 
by  those  who  unite  to  a  natural  aptitude  the  capability  of 
taking  infinite  pains. 

To  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  theory  further  we  can 
recommend  but  two  books,  the  rest  being  wholly  trash — 
Il,i<it-R<tci«(j,  by  E.  D.  lirickwood  (London,  1870),  and 
Woodgatc'a  Oan  and  Scnlln(  London  and  New  York,  1874). 
To  these  we  may  add  Macmichacrs  ().t-fnr<l  nn<l  Cambridge 
Boat-Races  (London,  1870),  which  contains  an  admirable 
account  of  the  actual  preparation  of  some  very  famous 
crews.  <*.  L.  RIVES. 

Rowlandson  (MARY  White),  b.  about  1630.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Rev.  Joseph  Rowlandson,  first  minister  of 
Lancaster,  Mass.;  on  Feb.  10,  1676,  the  Indians  surprised 
the  town  of  Lancaster,  burned  it,  and  carried  her  and  her 
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children  into  captivity,  which  lasted  nearly  throe  months. 
Slur  was  finally  ransomed  by  some  ladies  of  Boston,  and  in 
ItiSL',  four  years  after  the  death  of  her  hiishand.  pnlili.-lie.l 
a  pathetic  \n  rrnlir,  ,,/"  th>  { '<tj,fti-/ti/  ni»i  I!>:,i»t<*  »/  Mi'". 

Mtirij  /ton  ttt>u!»oit  '<ni"n'/  tin-  ln<ii'iiiH,  which  has  been  sev- 
eral times  reprinted,  last,  in  IM!*. 

Rowles'burg,  p.-v.,  I'rcstmi  co.,  West  Va.,  on  Cheat 
River  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  K. 

Row'ltty,  p.-v.  and  tp..  E->c\  co..  Mass.,  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  Eastern  R.  R.  P.  11J7. 

Rowley  (\VII.I.IAM),  b.  in  England  early  in  the  reign 
of  Eli/.al.eth  :  was  a  dramatic  author  of  little  merit,  hut 
wa-  :i--oei:iie.|  with  M  id'lloton,  Decker,  Kord,  Massinger, 
and  llcvwo.,.1  in  the  authorship  of  some  of  their  dramas. 
1).  about  II'.-'... 

Row'no,or  Rovno,  town  of  Russian  Poland,  govern- 
ment of  Volhynia,  on  the  Ustja,  has  some  manufactures. 
P.  .'.  I 

Row'son  (SrsANNA  HuNwrlli.  b.  at  Portsmouth, 
England,  in  1762;  came  to  Ma--a ••husotts  with  her  father, 
a  British  naval  officer,  in  1767,  when  they  were  wrecked 
on  Lovell's  Island  in  Boston  harbor:  resided  at  Xantasket 
until  1776;  returned  to  England;  married  William  Kow- 
Bon,  a  musician.  !7*'>;  became  an  actress :  performed  suc- 
cessfully in  Baltimore  and  Boston  1795-91):  taught  school 
at  Mr.lford,  Newton,  ami  l!o>ton  :  published  several  edu- 
cational works  and  come. lies,  and  many  novels,  among 
which  I'ti'irf'tttr  T't!>f,tt'  was  very  popular.  D.  at  Boston 
Mar.  2,  1S21.  (Sec  her  .)/.•„„„>,,'  by  Rev.  E.  Nason,  I--7". 

Roxana.     Sec  ALEXANDER. 

Roxa'na,  p.-v.,  Baltimore  hundred,  Sussex  Co.,  Del. 
P.  114. 

Roxana,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Eaton  co.,  Mich.     P.  1144. 

Rox'borough,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Person  co.,  N.  C.,  near 
the  source  of  the  Nense  Kiver.  P.  1117. 

Rox'burgh,  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  S.  by  the 
English  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland, 
comprises  an  area  of  715  sq.  m.,  with  53,965  inhabitants. 
Its  southern  anrl  western  parts  are  hilly,  covered  with  the 
Cheviots  and  Lauriston  Hills;  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  the  surface  is  generally  level,  and  the  fertile  and 
productive  soil  is  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care.  Large 
herds  of  sheep  are  kept  on  the  pastures  of  the  hills  :  man 
ufacturcs  of  woollens  are  carried  on;  coal,  lime,  marl,  and 
freestone  arc  found.  Principal  towns,  Jedburgh  and  Kelso. 

Roxburgh  (WILLIAM),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Underwood,  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  June  29,  1759;  received  a  medical  educa- 
tion at  Edinburgh ;  settled  as  a  surgeon  at  Madras,  India, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  botany,  and  afterward  at  Cal- 
cutta, where  he  was  associated  with  Sir  William  Jones  aa 
a  leading  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  and  contributor  to 
its  publications  ;  became  keeper  of  the  botanical  garden  at 
Calcutta,  and  received  three  gold  medals  from  the  Society 
of  Arts  for  important  discoveries,  especially  those  in  re- 
gard to  the  coloring-matter  of  the  lacca  insect  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  hemp  in  Bengal.  D.  at  Edinburgh  Apr.  10, 
1815.  His  chief  work  is  the  Plitntt  of  the  Coast  of  Coro- 
miunlel  (3  vols.  folio,  1795-1819). 

Roxbnrghc  (JOHN  Ker),  DUKE  OF,  b.  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, in  1746  ;  succeeded  to  the  title  1755,  and  d.  at  Lon- 
don Mar.  19,  1811.  lie  spent  a  large  fortune  in  accumu- 
lating an  immense  collection  of  rare  and  curious  books, 
which  was  sold  by  auction  1812,  some  of  them  bringing 
enormous  prices.  In  memory  of  the  event  the  "  Rox- 
burgho  Club  "  was  formed  in  that  year  for  reprinting  rare 
books. 

Roxburghe  Club,  an  association  of  gentlemen  in 
Great  Britain,  organized  in  1812,  for  the  purpose  of  print- 
ing valuable  MSS.  and  reprinting  rare  books.  The  num- 
ber of  copies  of  anyone  book  from  the  Roxburghe  Club  is 
always  small,  and  none  are  put  into  the  market.  The  club 
was  named  in  honor  of  John,  duke  of  Roxburghe  (1746- 
1811),  a  famous  bibliophile. 

Rox'bury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  Hou- 
satonic  River  and  Shepaug  R.  It.  1'.  'Jill. 

Roxbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Me.     P.  162. 
Roxbury,  formerly  a  city  of  Norfolk  co.,  Mass..  now  a 

part  of  Boston,  situated  :!  miles  from  State  street.  Boston, 
was  the  earliest  settlement  inland,  the  only  communication 
to  Bo.-toii  by  land  being  through  it.  It  was  settled  in 
Itillo,  and  had  such  famous  men  among  its  first  inhabitants 
as  John  Eliot,  the  Indian  apostle,  Thomas  ami  .lo.-eph 
Dudley,  afterward  governor,  and  Robert  Williams,  the 
progenitor  of  the  race  bearing  his  name.  In  Revolu- 
tionary times  it  contributed  much  to  our  country's  historv. 
being  the  birthplace  of  (Jens.  Warren  and  Heath.  The 
patriot  army  occupied  the  heights  of  the  town  to  invc-t 


i.  and  Urn.  Washington  moved  at  its  head  on  their 
march  int..  the  city  on  \.\  a<-uat  ion  I)ay.  .Mar.  17.  17711.  a 
century  ago.  It  founded  a  free  scho.,1  in  lol_'.  endoned 
afterward  with  money  and  lands  by  Thoma-  Mell  in  n.l.i. 

and  other-.  Il  i-  now  one  <>t  llle  tir-t  l.afm  ,-chools  tor  the 
preparation  of  l>..\>  for  eo!]e<_'c,  and  is  supported  l,y  the  in- 
!  its  funds.  I  n  1  *  Iti,  K'.xbury  was  made  a  r it  v.  with 
a  population  of  I7,"HII.  It  ha.  I  hut  '.',  eh  ill  vile-  I  ill  I  vj(i  :  ,,,,w 
it  ha-  'M',,  of  which  I!  are  Koman  Catholic;  I  nunnei\.  and 
.'.  in-tituti'.iis  fur  the  reformation  of  wayward  and  orphan 
Roman  t'atholic  childli-n;  a  charitaMe  -oricly.  which 
has  an  invested  fund  of  ^1  ..n.OIIll,  the  income  of  which  i< 
dispensed  to  the  poor:  '_'  national  banks.  '1  sa\in^s  bunk?, 
2  weekly  newspapers,  1  inu-ieal  so.  iety.  '_'  Ma-onie  lodge* 
and  a  eolnmamlery.  Its  manufactures  cintii'ai-c  -u,i|.  and 
can.  1  ]<•<.  Kcef  packing,  rubber  making  I  w  hicli  recei\  c>l 
an  impetus  from  the  inventions  id'  its  ton  iisuian,  (iimd- 

year),  rope  and  cordage,  organs.  I moth  c-.  painted  lloor- 

e:ir|.ct-.  uoollrns,  watchc-,  lead,  and  tin-  eniriii"'- :  the 
ph. •>]. hate-works,  the  Roxlmry  gasworks,  the  Whittier 

Machine  Co.:  the  extent-he  l.ri'Weiie-  !i;i\c  ac.pliie.l  LTcat 
di-linction  for  their  excellence.  I'n  ii^  -i,,  am-  air  c-lali 
lished  mills,  tanneries,  and  foundries.  The  salt  »:.i 
na\  iirai.le,  and  hundreds  of  cargoes  of  coal,  wood,  hay,  etc. 
are  lanil.-d  annually  on  it-  wharves.  Here  the  (ir-t  omni 
bus  lino  was  run.  and  the  first  horse  railroad  in  New  Eng- 
land in  1855,  between  Koxl.ury  and  Bo-ton,  now  an  un 

mcnso  corporation.     Th -igimil  territory  now    embraces 

a  population  of  (ili.liOO,  I i  portion  was  -ct  oil'  in  l«;'il  as 

a  new  town.  In  IM'.s  the  \\lnde  was  annexed  to  l;..-i..n. 
Absorbed  in  one  great  city,  its  identity  is  lost.  Multitudes 
doing  business  in  the  city  find  its  hillsides  a  pleasant  abid- 
ing-place, abounding  in  beautiful  drives,  and  from  among 
its  citizens  the  last  chief  ma.'i-trati  -.  M:n..r-  lia-ton  and 
Cobb,  were  taken.  It  has  always  been  noted  for  the  pa- 
triotism and  public  spirit  of  its  citizens,  and  measures  are 
on  foot  to  erect  a  monument  to  Gen.  Joseph  Warren. 

F.  WILLIAMS,  LATK  ED.  "SUFFOLK  Co.  JOURNAL." 

Roxbnry,  tp.,  Cheshire  co.,  N.  H.     P.  174. 

Roxbury,  tp.,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.     P.  3320. 

Roxbury,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Delaware  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  New 
York  Kingston  and  Syracuse  R.  R.  P.  2188. 

Roxbury,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Washington  co.,  Vt.,  on  Cen- 
tral Vermont  R.  R.  P.  916. 

Roxbnry,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.,  on  Wisconsin 
River.  P.  1207. 

Rox'obel,  p.-v.,  Bertie  co.,  N.  C.     P.  1384. 

Rox'ton  Falls,  p.-v.  of  Shefford  co.,  Quebec,  Canada, 
60  miles  E.  of  Montreal,  has  manufactures  of  leather  and 
dyestuffs,  and  a  fine  stone  church.  It  is  on  Black  Kiver. 
P.  992. 

Roy  (WILLIAM),  R.  A.,  F.  R.  8.,  b.  near  Lanark,  Root- 
land,  May  4,  1726 ;  was  employed  as  colonel  in  the  army 
in  a  military  survey  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  1746-55; 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  made  the  first 
trigonometrical  survey  in  (ircat  Britain,  being  the  lino 
from  Dover  to  Greenwich,  1783-88 — a  work  which  proved 
the  germ  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  D.  in  London  July  1, 
1790. 

Roy'al,  tp.,  White  co.,  Ark.     P.  732. 

Royal  Academy.  Sec  ACADEMY,  by  PROF.  J.  THOMAS, 
M.  D.,  LL.D. ;  and  SOCIETY,  by  PORTER  C.  Buss.  A.  M. 

Royal  Centre,  p.-v.,  Boone  tp..  Cass  co.,  Ind.,  on  In- 
dianapolis and  Chicago  division  of  Pittsburg  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  P.  306. 

Royal  Geographical  Society.  See  SOCIETY,  by 
PORTER  C.  BLISS,  A.  M. 

Royal  Geological  Society.  See  SOCIETY,  by  PORTER 
C.  BLISS,  A.  M. 

Royal  Oak,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oakland  co.,  Mich.,  on  De- 
troit and  Milwaukee  R.  R.  P.  1520. 

Roy'all  (ISAAC),  b.  in  Massachusetts  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  ;  was  a  wealthy  resident  of  Medford.  which 
town  he  long  represented  in  the  general  court :  was  for 
twenty-two  years  a  member  of  the  executive  council :  took 
part  in  the  French  war;  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
1761,  beinir  tt.r  first  resident  of  New  England  who  bore 
that  title;  adhered  to  the  Crown  in  the  preliminaries  of  the 
Revolutionary  contest,  for  which  reason  he  left  the  country 
Apr.  16,  1775;  was  proscribed  and  his  estate  confiscate  I 
I  77*.  and  d.  in  England  Oct.,  1781,  taking  a  noble  revenge 
upon  his  persecutors  by  leaving  2000  acres  of  land  in  Wor- 
cester county  as  the  endowment  of  a  law  professorship  in 
Harvard  College,  now  known  by  his  name.  There  were 
other  l>e<jiM  *ts  equally  liberal  and  patriotic.  The  town  of 
Royalston.  Worcester  co.,  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the 
original  proprietors  (1752),  commemorates  his  name.  One 
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of  his  daughters  married  Sir  William  Peppcrell,  the 
younger. 

Royal  Society.  See  ACADEMY,  by  PROF.  J.  THOMAS, 
M.  D.,  LL.D. ;  and  SOCIETY,  by  POUTER  C.  BLISS,  A.  M. 

Roy'alston,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on 
Miller  River  and  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  R.  R.  P. 
1354. 

Roy'alton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake 
Michigan  and  Chicago  and  Michigan  Lake  Shore  R.  R. 
P.  1040. 

Royalton,  p.-v.  nnd  tp.,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Tona- 
wanda  Creek  and  New  York  Central  R.  R.  P.  4726. 

Royalton,  tp.,  Cuyahoga  co.,  0.,  on  Rocky  River. 
P.  1089. 

Royalton,  p.-v.,  Amanda  tp.,  Fairficld  co.,  0.   P.  158. 

Royalton,  tp.,  Fulton  co.,  0.     P.  871. 

Royalton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Windsor  co.,  Vt.;  on  Vermont 
Central  R.  R.  P.  1679. 

Royalton,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Waupaca  co.,  Wis.,  on  Wolf 
River.  P.  953. 

Royer-Collard'  (PIERRE  PAUL),  b.  at  Sompuis,  de- 
partment of  Marne,  France,  June  21,  1763;  studied  law, 
and  practised  as  an  advocate  in  Paris  when  the  Revolu- 
tion broke  out.  In  the  beginning  he  took  part  with  en- 
thusiasm in  the  political  movements,  but  being  a  mode- 
rate and  a  royalist,  his  position  soon  became  dangerous, 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  monarchy  (Aug.  10,  1792)  he  fled 
from  Paris,  and  lived  concealed  at  Sompuia  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Elected  a  deputy  from  the  department 
of  Marne,  he  took  his  seat  in  1797  in  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  but  in  the  same  year,  by  the  revolution  of  Sept. 
4,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Assembly  as  a  royalist.  He 
Btill  remained  in  Paris,  participating  in  the  various 
schemes  of  the  royalists,  but  after  the  crowning  of  Napo- 
leon as  emperor  ho  retired  from  political  life,  returned 
again  to  Sompuis,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  From  1811  to  1814  he  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  in  spite  of  the 
short  duration  of  his  term  ho  exercised  a  decisive  in- 
fluence. He  had  studied  and  partially  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Scottish  philosophers,  and  from  this  standpoint 
he  raised  a  successful  opposition  to  the  sensualism  of  Con- 
dillac.  .loutfroy,  Cousin,  (Juizot,  etc.  became  his  disciples. 
After  the  Restoration  he  was  made  director  of  the  Royal 
Library  and  president  of  the  department  of  public  educa- 
tion, in  which  position  he  developed  great  activity;  but 
when,  in  1820,  the  ultra-royalist  party  came  into  power, 
he  resigned  his  office  and  became  the  leader  of  the  liberal 
opposition  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  creator  of  a 
new  party,  the  Doctrinaire*,  comprising  the  moneyed  and 
educated  middle  class  of  the  people,  and  the  champion  of 
the  constitutional  monarchy  in  France.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly popular,  and  contributed,  no  doubt,  more  than  any 
other  person  to  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  which  may 
be  considered  a?  a  realization  of  his  ideas.  Nevertheless, 
after  that  period  he  took  part  less  and  less  in  public  life, 
and  it  was  no  secret  that  ho  felt  disappointed  at  his  party 
and  his  disciples,  including  (Juizot.  D.  at  Chateauvieux, 
Loir-et-Cher,  Sept.  4,  1845.  His  philosophical  writings 
remained  mere  fragments.  His  Life  has  been  written  by 
Rarante  (1801)  and  Lacombe  (1863). 

Roy'er's  Ford,  p.-v.,  Upper  Providence  tp.,  Mont- 
gomery co.,  Pa.,  on  Schuylkill  Canal  and  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  R.  R. 

Royle  (Jons  FORBES),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  England  in 
1800  ;  acquired  a  fondness  for  botany  while  studying  medi- 
cine; became  a  physician  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company  :  spent  much  time  in  the  Himalayas,  where  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  company's  botanic  garden  at 
Seharunpoor;  published  his  great  work,  Illustrations  of  the 
Jtatiniif  ttuil  oiker  branches  of  the  Natural  HiHtorif  of  the 
J/i'iaiiliii/H  Mountains  ( l:%!.'i-4fl) ;  wrote  many  valuable  sci- 
entific papers  upon  India;  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
culture  of  tea,  cotton,  and  other  foreign  plants  in  India; 
became  lecturer  on  matoria  medica  at  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, secretary  of  the  British  Association,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  preliminaries  of  the  Universal  Exposition 
of  1851.  D.  at  Acton,  near  London,  Jan.  2, 1858. 

Rshev,  or  Rzhev,  town  of  Russia,  government  of 
Tver,  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga,  is  well  built,  has  many 
educational  and  benevolent  institutions,  and  carries  on  a 
lively  trade  in  fish,  hemp,  and  linens.  P.  19,660. 

Ruatan',  or  Roatan,  an  island  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  belongs  to  the  republic  of 
Honduras.  It  is  30  miles  long,  9  miles  broad,  and  has 
about  2000  inhabitants,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  catching  the  fine  turtles  which  abound  along  the 
coasts. 


Rubasse,  a  variety  of  crystallized  quartz,  charged 
with  specks  of  iron  oxide,  which  give  it  a  fine  red  color. 
It  is  very  handsome,  and  quite  valuable  when  really  per- 
fect. There  are  artificial  rubasses  of  all  colors  made  from 
rock-crystal. 

Rubefa'cients  [Lat.  rubcfacere,  "to  make  red"],  in 
medicine,  agents  capable  of  producing  congestion,  and  thus 
redness  of  the  skin,  by  local  contact.  Such  irritant  appli- 
cations have  in  some  unknown  way  often  the  power  of  re- 
lieving congestion,  pain,  spasm,  or  undue  irritability  of 
deep-seated  organs,  and  are  much  used  for  the  purpose  in 
therapeutics.  Very  many  drugs  have  the  property  of  red- 
dening the  skin,  all  blistering  agents  producing  simple 
hypersemia  as  the  initial  effect  of  their  irritation,  but  the 
means  most  employed  strictly  as  rubefacicnts  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  heat,  by  means  of  hot  baths,  cloths  wrung  out  in 
hot  water,  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  heated  solids,  as  earthen 
platters,  bricks,  bags  of  sand,  etc. ;  mustard,  in  the  form  of 
prepared  mustard-paper  moistened  or  thick  poultices  of 
mustard-meal  mixed  with  cold  water;  oil  of  turpentine, 
applied  by  means  of  flannels  first  wrung  out  in  hot  water 
and  then  in  the  oil  previously  warmed ;  atpvicum  (cayenne 
pepper),  in  the  form  of  poultice,  or,  better,  as  a  lotion 
mixed  with  hot  spirits;  and  ammonia,  in  the  form  of  lini- 
ment of  ammonia  (volatile  liniment).  Plaster  of  Burgundy 
pitch  and  resin  cerate  are  also  feebly  rubefacient. 

EDWARD  CURTIS. 

Rn'bens  (PETER  PAtn,).b.  at  Siegen,  Westphalia,  Juno 
29,  1577.  His  father,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Antwerp,  who 
had  left  his  native  country  on  account  of  the  political 
and  religious  troubles  under  which  it  suffered,  settled  in 
Cologne,  where  he  died  in  1587.  The  widow  returned 
to  Antwerp,  and  here  young  Rubens  received  his  first 
instruction  in  the  art  of  painting  from  the  landscape- 
painter  Verhaagt  and  the  historical  painters  Van  Noort 
and  Van  Veen.  In  1600  he  went  to  Italy  with  letters  of 
recommendation  from  the  viceroy  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
archduke  Albert  and  his  wife,  the  infanta  Isabclle ;  and 
Vicenzio  di  (Jonzaga,  the  duke  of  Mantua,  invited  him  to 
his  court  and  appointed  him  court-painter.  He  stayed 
here  eight  j'ears,  making  frequent  journeys  to  Rome  and 
Naples,  studying  the  Italian  masters  with  energy  and  suc- 
cess, and  painting  several  fine  pictures  himself,  which 
made  him  quite  famous.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  in 
1608,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  was  appointed 
court-painter  by  the  viceroy.  He  settled  in  Antwerp,  built 
an  elegant  man.-uon,  and  lived  in  great  style.  His  master- 
pieces, the  Descent  from  the  Cross  and  the  Elcrntion  of 
the  Cross,  belong  to  this  period.  The  duke  of  Mantua 
sent  him  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Spanish  court, 
and  in  Madrid  he  not  only  painted  the  portraits  of  the 
king  and  many  of  the  grandees,  but  he  won  their  es- 
teem and  fulfilled  his  mission  with  success.  The  infanta 
also  employed  him  in  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  it  was 
actually  he  who  brought  about  and  concluded  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  and  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land. His  fame  as  a  painter  was,  of  course,  vastly  increased 
by  his  success  as  a  diplomatist,  and  he  was  soon  unable  to  fill 
all  the  orders  he  received.  He  worked  very  rapidly,  and  his 
talent  was  as  rich  and  energetic  in  execution  as  in  concep- 
tion. But  he  has  left  over  1800  pictures,  most  of  which  are 
very  large,  and  even  the  quickest  eye  and  the  swiftest  hand 
could  not  have  performed  such  a  task  unaided.  In  many 
of  his  works,  executed  after  1620,  only  the  outlines  and  the 
finishing  touches  are  his  ;  the  rest  is  by  some  of  his  pupils, 
of  whom  he  gathered  a  great  number  around  him,  and 
among  whom  many  became  great  painters  themselves;  as, 
for  instance,  Van  Dyck,  Joruaens,  and  Van  Thulden.  In 
his  last  days  he  could  not  paint  at  all,  suffering  very  severe- 
ly from  the  gout.  D.  at  Antwerp  May  30,  1640.  He  was 
immensely  rich,  and  left  large  and  valuable  art-collections, 
which  were  sold  partly  to  Spain,  partly  to  England,  lie 
worked  in  all  the  different  branches  of  the  art.  He  painted 
Madonnas,  historical,  mythological,  and  allegorical  sub- 
jects, landscapes,  animals,  genre  pieces,  portraits;  he 
pointed  everything.  And  in  most  branches  he  not  only 
excelled,  but  exercised  a  considerable  influence.  His  ideas 
are  often  coarse,  but  they  are  always  powerful ;  his  execu- 
tion is  often  mannered,  but  it  is  always  brilliant.  The  exu- 
berant animal  spirits,  tin;  passion  for  stirring  action  and 
full  enjoyment,  which  characterized  his  time,  characterize 
also  him.  The  general  tone  of  his  pictures  is  vigorous  and 
joyful.  But  not  a  few  of  his  characters  represent  that  stage 
of  mental  development  in  which  voluptuousness  ceases  and 
cruelty  begins,  and  instances  of  that  shy  tenderness  and 
unconscious  dignity  which  are  traits  of  human  beauty  be- 
longing to  its  highest  ideal  are  exceedingly  rare  in  his  pic- 
tures. Of  the  technicalities  of  his  art  ho  was  a  perfect 
master,  and  the  effect  of  his  coloring  is  generally  very 
exhilarating  and  joyful  on  account  of  the  strong  and 
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powerful  contrasts  which  he  blends  into  harmony.  Rut 
sometimes  these  brilliant  cMMtr:i-ts  this  vigorous  har- 
inoiiy,  ;in-  cxi'mli  ni'!  y  untrue,  and  there  arc  pictures  of  his 
which  make  rattu-r  ;i  pm-rilc  impression,  ,«nk'ly  on  account 
of  the  reckless  umhirity  with  which  forms  and  colors  arc 
used.  TI.KMKNS  PKTKHSEN. 

Rllberyth'ric  [Lat.  ruhia,  "  imidder,"  and  ipvdpvt, 
*'  rod  ")  Acid  (t'joIIrjOu),  a  crystalline  ^lueunidc  found  in 
madder-root  by  Huchledor.  It  forms  yi-lluw  |»ri^iis  having 
a  silky  lustre.  It  has  a  faint  taste;  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  readily  in  hot  water;  #ives  ;i  golden-yellow  solu- 
tion in  aloihoi  and  in  ether,  ami  a  Mood-red  solution  in 
alkalies.  It giw ltd pFQOipitatefl  with  baryta-water,  with 
an  ilium  solution  after  the  addition  of  ammonia,  iind  with 
basii-  acetate  of  lead  after  addition  of  a  little  alcuhul. 
Schunck  did  not  Iind  this  ucid  in  madder,  and  considers  it 
u  product  of  the  decomposition  <>i'  rubian.  Uochleder  eon- 
sider«  ruhiun  t<»  be  impure  ruberythric  acid.  He  obtained 
from  L'.">  pounds  of  madder  only  I  gramme  of  thi- 
This  acid  is  converted  by  acids,  alkalies,  and  erytkrozyne 
(madder  ferment)  into  alizarine  and  glucose. 

Buberythrlc  acid.  Alizuriri':.  Glacose. 

C»HnOu     -     Ci4ll»<>,     +     C',HnO« -t- HjO. 
(See  RUBIAN,  ALIZARINE,  MAUUER,  etc.) 

C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Rubia'ccac  [from  Rubin,  the  madder  genus,  so  named 
on  account  of  the  red  roots],  a  large.  n;itur;il  order  of  exog- 
enous gamopetalous  plants,  herb-,  shrubs, and  trees  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  largely  tropical.  It  is  briefly 
denned  by  having  opposite  entire  stipulate  leaves,  and 
regular  flowers  with  an  inferior  ovary,  and  stamens  borne 
on  the  corolla,  as  many  as  its  lohes.  an>l  alternate  with 
them.  The  exceptions  to  this  relate  to  a  tribe  most  nume- 
rously representing  the  order  in  temperate  regions,  the 
StcllatiB,  to  whicli  Rubin  itself  belongs,  and  in  which  tho 
lea\  cs  arc  in  whorls  without  stipules  ;  but  here  the  acci- 
lea\  t-s  arc  supposed  to  represent  the  latter.  The  order  is 
rich  in  medicinal  and  economical  products,  furnishing  as 
it  docs  Peruvian  bark  (Cinchuntt],  ipecac,  one  kind  of  cate- 
chu (or  gambier),  madder,  and  coffee.  One  or  two  tropical 
trees  of  tho  family  yield  edible  fruits.  A.  GRAY. 

Rllbiail  [Lat.  rubia,  "madder"]  (C^HieOs),  a  gluco- 
.•Me  discovered  in  madder-root  by  Sohunek  in  1S47.  It  is 
obtained  by  treating  a  hot  decoction  of  madder  with  bone- 
black,  washing  this  to  remove  chlorogeninc.  extracting  it 
repeatedly  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  precipitated  with 
acetate  of  lead ;  the  load  compound  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  tho  iiltrate  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness.  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  a  brittle,  amorphous  mass, 
resembling  gum-arabic,  deep  yellow  in  thin  layers,  dark 
brown  in  masses.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  which  precipitates  it 
from  alcohol  in  brown  drops.  It  is  very  bitter.  Boiled 
with  dilute  acids  or  caustic  alkalies,  or  treated  with  ery- 
f/i/vui/ue  (madder  ferment),  it  is  resolved  into  glucose, 
alizarine,  and  perhaps  other  products: 

Rublan.  Alizarine.  Olneoie. 

Zt'ieHieOs     +     BIIjO     =     Ci4H804    +     3C«Hi20«. 
Others  consider  the  reaction  as  follows : 

Rublan.  Alizarine.  RIucow. 

f'26llM<>16  =  CuIIgOi  +  2C«H12Oe. 
It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  there  are  several  gluco- 
sides  in  madder  which  are  decomposed  by  the  ferment, 
one  yielding  alizarine,  another  purpurine,  etc.,  or  whether 
there  is  but  one,  from  which  all  the  coloring-matters  are 
developed.  Schunck  favors  the  former  view,  while  the 
investigations  of  Kopp,  Sehiitzenborger,  and  Bolley  favor 
the  latter.  (See  ALIZARINE,  MADDER,  RUBERYTHHIC  ACID, 
etc.)  C.  F.  CHANDLER. 

Ru'bicon,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  flows  into  the  Adri- 
atic, and  formed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic  the 
boundary  between  Italy  and  Uallia  Cisalpina.  Thus,  it 
became  actually  a  declaration  of  war  when  Caesar,  who  was 
proconsul  of  (iallia,  marched  his  army  beyond  the  Rubi- 
con. When  ho  arrived  at  its  banks  he  hesitated,  and  tho 
exclamation  with  which  he  then  passed  the  river  and 
pushed  forward,  Jm-la  cut  a/eit,  has  since  become  a  com- 
mon expression  whenever  an  important  decision  is  made. 

Rubicon,  tp.,  Huron  co.,  Mich.,  on  Lake  Huron.  P. 
74i!. 

Rubicon,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dodge  co.,  Wis.,  on  Northern 
division  of  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R.  P.  19»5. 

Rubid'ium  [Lat.  ™/>iVi/»,  "red"],  one  of  the  alkali- 
metals,  discovered  by  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  in  1860  as 
one  of  tho  first  fruits  of  spectroscopic  investigation.  It 
occurs  in  extremely  minute  proportions  in  some  saline 
mineral  waters,  in  association  with  LITHIUM  and  C.KSIIM 
(which  see).  The  water  of  Bourbonne-les-Bains  contains  | 


in  l.imn.Odli  parts  19  parts  of  chloride  of  rubidium.  Some 
lepiilolitei  contain  it,  associated  with  lithium  anil  curium. 
;he  lepidolitc  of  lleliron  in  .Maine,  which 
contains  about  t  J0th  of  its  weight.  The  ashen  of  some  plants 
show  it,  tho  tea  and  the  coffee  plant  being  among  those. 
It  is  a  «lnt.-  metal  with  a  yellowish  tinge  and  silvery  lus- 
tre. I>en-it\  I..I-.  It  is  as  soft  as  wax,  melts  at  I 
K.,  and  yields  even  below  a  red  heat  a  vapor  of  a  green- 
ish-blue color.  It  i-  m»rc  ea-ily  nxhli/eil  hy  the  air  than 
potassium,  and  i«  more  electro  positive  than  the.  latter.  It 
Kindles  on  water,  and  burns  just  like  pota--iniii.  Kubid- 
ium  has  much  the  lariri-t  mnli-ml'ir  mlnmc  of  any  known 
metal,  though  in  tin-  re-pect  it  mi^ht  he  -m  pa--e.l  K 
Slum, whose  den-it  v  ha-  not  yet  1 n<li  c^ered.  The  mole- 
cular volume  ol  tallie  rubidium  is  .'i.'i.'.li:  I .  that  of  potas- 
sium, which  ranks  next  to  it  in  this  re-pert,  being  but 
46.22.  i  See  VCH. i  MIS.  .Mm. I'i'fi.  in.)  HKXRY  Wi  iirz. 

K  ii 'hi  ii  sir  in  (ANTOX),  b.  at  Vcchvotynoz,  village  in  the 
Russian  prnvini t  l'.c--ai  :i  hi  a.  near  the  11  minimi  an  fron- 
tier, Nov.  .'ill.  l*:',ll.  of  Jewish  ilesrent:  wa->  i'dneate.1  at 
Mo-cow  in  the  tlrcek  faith;  received  lii-  first  mii-ieal  in- 
strili-tion  tVoln  hi-  mother;  stu-lie-l  in  I'arN  1  -  (II.  and  in 
Merlin,  under  I»ehn.  ls|;i:  settled  in  \*W  at  St.  I'. 
Inir:.'.  where  In-  [>n"lnced  his  first  compositions  and  founded 
iii  lx."iil  a  -  v  of  music,  of  which  he  was  tho 

director  to  ISI1II;  afterward  nunle  e\ten~i\e  concert  tours 
in  Europe  and  America.  As  a  pianist  he  ranks  among 
the  first.  His  compositions  comprise  several  operas — The 
Dtmm  (St.  Petersburg,  1S751.  Kiadtr  drr  llniii-  (Vienna, 
1861),  Itif  .Maccnbiii-r  (Berlin,  1S75);  several  symphonies, 
of  which  the  O'-'-"n  .s'//i»yi/i.n"/  ha<  hocorae  very  celebrated  ; 
and  a  number  of  minor  compositions. 
Ruble.  Sec  ROUBLE. 

Ru'bric  [Lat.  rti&rt'ca,  as  being  originally  written  with 
red  earth],  any  writing  or  printing  in  red  ink.  In  MS. 
and  printed  missals  the  directions  to  the  prayers  and  offices 
were  usually  in  red  ink;  hence  rubric  commonly  signifies 
the  order  of  the  liturgy  in  church  services.  As  the  .late 
and  place  on  a  titlcpage  were  sometimes  printed  in  red  ink, 
and  the  place  where  the  book  was  sold  was  given  instead 
of  that  where  printed,  the  word  "rubric"  has  also  come  to 
signify  the  false  name,  as  many  books  printed  at  Paris 
bear  the  rubric  of  Genoa,  London,  etc. 

Ruby.  See  PRECIOUS  STOSES,  by  PROF.  II.  B.  CORN- 
WALL, K.  M. 

Rn'by  Valley,  p.-v.,  Elko  co.,  Nev.  P.  lilt. 
Ruck'ersville,p.-v.  and  tp.,  Greene  co.,  Va.  P.  l.'.l  I. 
Ruck'ert  (FRIEDRICH),  b.  at Schweinfurt,  Bavaria.  May 
16,  1788;  studied  philology  and  belles-lettres  at  Jena; 
engaged  in  journalism  at  Stuttgart  1815-17  :  spent  a  year 
in  Rome  1818;  settled  for  several  years  at  Coburg,  occu- 
pied in  philological  and  poetical  pursuits ;  was  appointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  Erlangen  in  1826,  at 
Berlin  in  1841,  and  retired  in  1849  to  his  estate,  Nenses, 
near  Coburg,  where  he  d.  Jan.  31,  1866.  He  is  generally 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  lyrical  poets  of  Germany, 
and  his  lyrical  poems,  Detttsche  Gedichte  (1814),  fCntHz  der 
Zeit  (1817),  Ontliche  Rosen  (1822),  Geiammelle  Oedichte 
(6  vols.,  1834-38),  are  often  very  impressive,  though  rather 
on  account  of  their  gorgeous  imagery  and  brilliant  reflec- 
tions than  their  sympathetic  power.  But  their  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  is  tne  astonishing  power  over  the  Gorman 
language  which  they  exhibit.  There  is  hardly  any  metri- 
cal form  ever  employed  in  any  literature  which  is  not  rep- 
resented in  these  volumes  by  some  masterly  specimens; 
and  the  more  difficult,  entangled,  and  artificial  the  verse- 
form  becomes,  the  more  delicate,  easy,  and  natural  becomes 
the  poet.  His  translations  from  Arabic,  Persian.  Sanskrit, 
etc.,  Die  Vtncandlttiir/en  de>  Abu-fkid  (2  vols.,  1826),  Nal 
und  Damajanti  (1828),  Hamata  (2  vols.,  1846),  Amrilkau 
(1847),  Sakunta In  (posthumous),  are  also  considered  master- 
pieces. His  large  didactic  poem,  on  the  contrary,  IH? 
Weiiheit  det  lirnhmanen  (6  vols.,  1836-39),  is  somewhat 
cold,  and  his  dramas  have  no  interest.  A  complete  edition 
of  his  poetical  works  was  published  in  15  vols.  (Frankfort, 
1867  tea.).  His  Life  has  been  written  by  Fortlage  (1867) 
and  by  Beyer  (1868). 

Rud'dell,  tp.,  Independence  CO.,  Ark.  P.  1656. 
Rud'der  [Ang.-Sax.  r/ldher],  in  boats  and  ships,  is  that 
part  of  the  helm  or  steering  apparatus  which  is  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  water,  is  nung  to  the  stern-post  by 
pintle  and  brace  hinges,  and  is  governed  by  the  tiller.  (See 
HELM.) 

Rnd'diman  (THOMAS),  b.  at  Raggcl,  Banffshire,  Scot- 
land, Oct.,  1674:  graduated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen; 
was  tutor  in  a  private  family  and  parish  schoolmaster  at 
Laurencckirk  until  Dr.  A.  Pitcairne  procured  him  the  post 
of  assistant  keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh, 
when  he  turned  his  attention  to  philology  and  prepared  his 
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Biulimeiiti  of  the  Latin  Tongue  (1714)— a  work  which  still 
keeps  its  place  in  the  Scottish  schools,  and  entitles  its  au- 
thor to  be  considered  the  greatest  of  Scotch  grammarians. 
He  published  a  fine  edition  of  Buchanan's  works  (2  vols., 
folio,  1715);  afterward  became  himself  a  publisher  and 
printer  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  issued  his  Gram- 
mat  leu  Latinr.  Itwtitntiunes  (part  i.,  Etymology,  1725  ;  part 
ii.,  Syntax,  1732);  brought  out  a  magnificent  edition  of 
Anderson's  Dljdomata  el  Numismata  ticotia:  (folio,  1739); 
and  produced  his  celebrated  "  immaculate  "  edition  of  Livy 
(4  vols.  12mo,  1751),  in  which  no  typographical  error  could 
be  detected.  D.  at  Edinburgh  Jan.  19,  1757. 

Ru'dolph,  the  name  of  two  German  emperors.  RU- 
DOLPH I.,  OF  HAPSBITRG,  founder  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
German  emperor  1273-91,  b.  May  1,  1218,  was  the  oldest 
son  of  Albert  IV.,  count  of  Hapsburg  and  landgrave  of 
Alsace,  which  countries  he  inherited  after  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1240.  He  was  successful  in  enlarging  his  posses- 
sions, but  it  was,  nevertheless,  not  the  importance  of  his 
political  position,  but  the  righteousness  and  valor  of  his 
personal  character,  which  gained  for  him  the  imperial 
crown,  Sept.  30,  1273.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  author- 
ity among  his  vassals  and  procure  the  necessary  support, 
he  married  his  daughters  to  the  two  most  powerful  among 
them,  the  count-palatine,  Louis,  and  Duke  Albert  of  Sax- 
ony, and  then  marched  against  two  others  who  refused  to 
do  homage,  King  Ottocar  of  Bohemia  and  Duke  Henry  of 
Bavaria.  The  latter  was  easily  defeated  ;  the  former  too, 
but  Ottocar  broke  the  truce  concluded  in  1276,  and  in  the 
new  war  he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  the  Marchlield,  Aug. 
26,  1273.  Of  his  possessions,  Kudolph  gave  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  to  his  sons,  but  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Carniola  he  separated  from  the  heritage  and  gave  to  his 
own  son,  Albert,  thus  founding  the  state  of  Austria. 
Against  his  external  enemies,  the  count  of  Savoy,  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  etc.,  he  was  also  successful,  and  his  internal 
government  was  distinguished  by  justice  and  love  of  order 
and  peace.  He  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  the  em- 
pire, and  sat  in  court  on  all  important  occasions,  for  which 
reason  his  people  called  him  the  living  law — !''.'•  nnnnot-i. 
D.  Sept.  30, 1291,  and  was  buried  at  Spires.  His  Life  has 
been  written  by  Lichnowski  (1836)  and  Schonhuth  (1843). 
—RUDOLPH  II.  (1576-1612),  b.  July  18,  1552,  a  son  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  II.  and  Marie,  daughter  of  Charles  V., 
was  educated  at  the  Spanish  court ;  crowned  king  of  Hun- 
gary in  1572,  of  Bohemia  in  1575,  and  elected  emperor  of 
Germany  after  his  father's  death,  Oct.  12,  1576.  He  was 
superstitious,  weak,  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jes- 
uits. Immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  the 
Protestant  worship  was  forbidden  throughout  his  Austrian 
dominions,  the  Protestant  schools  were  closed,  and  the 
preachers  and  teachers  banished.  In  the  empire  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  vio- 
lence, and  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Union  (May  4, 
Kins )  anil  the  Roman  Catholic  League  (July  10,  160'J) 
brought  Germany  to  the  very  verge  of  civil  war.  Mean- 
while, the  Hungarians  arose  and  Bohemia  revolted.  The 
house  of  Austria  seemed  near  its  ruin  when  Matthias,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  emperor,  took  the  lead  in  the  affairs 
of  the  family,  and  compelled  Rudolph  to  cede  to  him  all 
his  hereditary  possessions  (1611).  Unable  to  maintain  his 
authority  in  the  empire,  and  embittered  by  his  misfortunes, 
the  emperor  retired  into  private  life,  and  d.  at  Prague 
Jan.  20,  1612.  He  felt  some  interest  in  science  and  lite- 
rature, and  several  great  scholars  and  scientists — as,  for 
instance,  Tycho  Brahe — lived  at  his  court.  His  Life  has 
been  written  by  Gindely  (1863). 

Rudolph,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Wood  co.,  Wis.,  on  Wisconsin 
River.  P.  .'117. 

Ru'dolstadt*  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Schwarzburg-Rudulstailt,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Saale,  and  has  a  fine  palace  with  a  picture- 
gallery  and  a  library,  and  manufactures  of  woollens,  por- 
celain, and  dyestuffs.  P.  7084. 

Rud'ra,  in  the  Vedic  mythology  of  India,  was  the 
name  of  the  father  of  the  Maruts  or  Storm-gods,  and  sub- 
sequently extended  to  embrace  the  Maruts  themselves  as  a 
collective  appellation.  In  the  Puranas  (see  SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE)  the  conception  had  become  so  modified  that 
Rudra  was  identified  with  Siva,  the  Destroyer,  a  non- 
Aryan  divinity  adopted  into  the  Hindoo  pantheon  from 
the  indigenous  black  races  of  India. 

Rue,  the  Hula  graveolens,  an  herb  of  the  Old  World 
(order  Rutaccas),  having  a  strong  smell  and  powerful  stim- 
ulant, and  even  poisonous  qualities.  It  was  once  used  as 
an  aspergil  for  sprinkling  holy  water.  It  was  believed  by 
the  superstitious  to  be  a  powerful  charm  against  witches. 
It  is  used  in  some  places  for  flavoring  food. 

Ruff  (Pkilamackui  pttijnax),  a  wading  bird  of  the  sub- 
family Tringina;,  or  sand-pipers,  formerly  very  common 


in  the  fens  and  marshes  of  England,  but  which  has  nearly 
disappeared  since  its  favorite  haunts  have  been  so  largely 
reclaimed  and  cultivated.  It  is  still  found  throughout 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  migrates  southward  in  winter, 
has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  U.  S.,  being  found 
chiefly  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  insects.  The  ruff  derives 
its  name  from  a  circlet  of  long,  closely-set  feathers  upon  the 
neck  of  the  adult  male,  which  he  raises  or  lowers  at  pleasure. 
The  male  ruff  is  polygamous,  courageous,  and  pugnacious, 
is  about  ten  inches  in  length,  with  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  dark  purple,  barred  with  chestnut,  the  back  chestnut 
spotted  with  black,  the  wings  brownish-black,  each  feather 
having  a  white  shaft,  and  the  tail  brown  mottled  with 
black.  No  two  male  birds  are  colored  exactly  alike.  They 
are  taken  alive  in  great  numbers  in  Holland  with  a  net, 
are  fattened  for  market,  feeding  on  bread  and  milk  with 
bruised  hernpseed,  and  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  for  the 
table.  The  female  is  called  a  reeve. 

Ruffed  Grouse  (/?ojms«  umfajiw),  a  species  of  the 
family  Tetraonidac,  recognizable  at  once  among  all  the 
other  grouse  by  the  absence  of  feathers  on  the  lower  half 
of  the  tarsi ;  it  has  also,  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  a  ruff  of 
soft,  broad,  and  truncate  feathers,  to  which  the  name  re- 
fers; the  tail  is  somewhat  convex,  and  about  as  long  as 
the  wings ;  the  color  of  the  cervical  tufts  is  a  glossy  black 
or  brown,  with  a  semi-metallic  steel-blue  or  greenish  bor- 
der ;  the  tail  has  two  bands  of  gray,  and  between  them  a 
broad  black  one.  The  species,  as  understood  by  Messrs. 
Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway,  is  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  N.  temperate  parts  of  North  America,  but 
is  differentiated  into  several  varieties — viz.  (1)  Umbelltt*, 
inhabiting  the  country  E.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  (2) 
umfolloidet,  inhabiting  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
interior  of  British  America  up  to  Yukon  River;  and  (3) 
X'll/iitf,  found  in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory,  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  etc.  j  these  are  distinguished  by  slight  dif- 
ferences of  color.  The  species  in  some  sections  (New 
England  and  the  West)  is  known  under  the  name  of  par- 
tridge;  in  others  (the  Middle  States)  as  the  pheasant;  and 
in  some  of  the  British  provinces  as  the  birch  partridge.  It 
is  chiefly  found  in  hilly  and  woody  countries  and  along 
the  borders  of  water-courses,  but  also  in  the  lowlands  and 
canebrakes,  as  in  Kentucky,  rarely  or  never,  however,  on 
open  plains.  Its  movements  when  walking  are  quite 
graceful  and  stately.  When  disturbed  it  runs  into  the 
bushes,  squats,  and  remains  close  to  the  ground.  It  is 
difficult  to  shoot  on  the  wing,  on  account  of  its  unsteady 
flight.  It  rarely  wanders  far  from  its  nest  and  abiding- 
place  during  the  nuptial  season.  TFIEOI>ORE  GILL. 

KulTm  (EDMUND),  b.  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Va.,  in 
1794;  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Virginia  Ag- 
ricultural Society:  edited  the  Farmer's  Register  1833-42, 
and  other  agricultural  papers ;  published  several  treatises 
on  scientific  methods  of  agriculture;  was  the  editor  of 
Col.  William  Byrd's  Wr"t<»;-r  Miinnncripti  (1841);  was  an 
ardent  secessionist;  fired  the  first  gun  at  Fort  Sumter, 
Apr.  14,  1861,  and  committed  suicide  near  Danville,  Va., 
June  17,  1865.  because  he  was  unwilling  to  live  under  the 
U.  8.  government. 

Idilli'iii  (GIOVANNI),  b.  at  Tagia,  in  Liguria,  in  the 
second  decade  of  this  century;  lived  some  time  in  Swit- 
zerland, then  in  England,  and  afterward  for  many  years 
in  Paris,  occasionally  visiting  his  native  place.  While  an 
exile  in  London  he  gave  lessons  in  Italian,  wrote  for  jour- 
nals, and  published  his  romance,  Lorenzo  Itenoni.  After 
this  followed  his  Doctor  Antonio,  and  these  two  works  are 
still  considered  his  chefs-d'oeuvre.  His  novels  have  been 
translated  from  English  into  German  and  Italian.  In 
Isis  his  fellow-citizens  elected  him  deputy  to  the  Subal- 
pine  Parliament. 

RufFner  (HENRY),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  in  Virginia  about 
1788;  became  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  Lexington  College,  Va.,  1837,  and  for  many  years 
thereafter.  D.  at  Kanawha  Dec.  17,  1861.  Author  of 
Judith  Heneaddl,  a  romance,  The  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  or 
an  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Practice  of  ^fonkery  (2  vols., 
1850),  a  work  of  great  research,  and  of  many  miscellane- 
ous addresses  and  essays,  the  latest  (1860)  being  an  argu- 
ment against  the  continuance  of  slavery  in  Virginia. 

Rug'by,  town  of  England,  county  of  Warwick,  on  the 
Avon,  83  miles  N.  W.  of  London,  has  important  horse, 
cattle,  wool,  and  cheese  fairs.  Its  celebrated  grammar 
school,  founded  in  1567  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  of  which  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold  was  head-master  1828—42,  has  14  teach- 
ers and  about  500  students,  and  an  income  from  endow- 
ment of  nearly  £5000.  P.  8385. 

Ru'ge  (ARNOLD),  b.  at  Bergen,  island  of  Rugen,  Sept. 
13,  1S03;  studied  philology  and  philosophy  at  Halle.  Jena, 
and  Heidelberg,  but  was  sentenced  in  1824  to  five  years' 
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imprisonment  in  (he  fortress  uf  CI.HI.TL'  a-  a  member  of  a  I 

"  translation  <>( 
was  ap- 
f  Halle  in 


More!  political  sipciety  ;  published  in  l*:!n  "  transl 
<l-:,li'/,n*  <'"/""•  a".  a  tragp'dy.  Si-hill  uml  ilii-  \.  /iicn  ; 
pointeil  prof.-ssor  cif  ;csihctic-  n!  thr  I  nivcrsity  of 
is:;l.  and  attraclcil  niiirli  atti'ii  hilosophical  critic 

in  the  Iliiilix'-lfii  .I'lliri'ii'-li"-  1  1-:;-   i:.i:  joined  Karl  Marx 
in  Paris,  and  publislic'l  with  him  the  Dt*imk-frmu9tite1u  [ 
JaUrbUclur  il-i::    15);   published  in    IM.i   /,.  .  /  ././/ire  in 
/',(,•/«;    ill   Zurich    ami    I.cipsic   ptibli-hcd    /''.  •'/••/,,•  //i'W<r 

i-.'  roll.)  :mil  l'::i;t;*,l:,-  Iliiil',-  r-'  vol».,  1*17):  was  elected 
iv  moinlu'r  of  tlu>  Herman  Parliament  in  ISIS,  ami  fouinicil 
in  tin1  ,-amc  year  thr  A''/'"'"'   at  llcrlin.     This  ]ni|)cr  was 
goon  suppri  ......  I.  IIPPWCI  er.  ami,  alter  s  ........  ittcmipts  :U  rcvo 

lutionarv  intrigue   in    111  i-.-'Im    aii'l  Carlsruhe,  no  went  in 
Isr.i    to  London,  where   lie    funnel    a   revolutionary  coin- 
mitree   with    l.eilru-  Kollin   and    Ma/./ini.      II*1   soon    si-pu- 
rated    from    tin-    committee,   and    since    ls;,ll    IIM-    lr- 
P,ri_rlilon,  mostly  engaged   '»  literary  pursuits,      l!e-iilcs  a 
number  of  tran-lalions  and  products  ..I  fiction,  he  has  pulp 
lished  Uitier  Si/*ti-m  (  |sf>ii),  .•!«»  friili-  nr  '/.'•'<<  >  I  vnls.,  I  863 
117  i,  .l/.r;i//V«f  ',,ii  itim  ilrultche  Vulk  (1868),  etc. 

Kii't;rii,  nn  island  in  the  Raltic,  1  mile  off  the  coast  of 
Pipmcrania.  comprises  an  area  of  :!lil  s.|.  m.,  with  -17,  .'".'.I 
inlialiilants,  and  lu'longs  to  I'rnssia.  The  scenery,  with 
its  bald  promontories  and  dill's  co\  crcd  with  Ton 
picturesque  and  romantic,  the  soil  i>  fertile,  und  the  fish- 
eries alon^'  the  eoa-ts  \  cry  rich.  Cap.  Ucrgen. 

Kii'gor  (THOMAS  II.  i,  b.  in  New  York  in  1  -:'.:!:  gradu- 
ated at  the  I".  S.  .Military  Academy  \-~.<\  :  |,rarti-cd  law  at 
.lanc-iillc.  Wis.,  l.s.'pO  -ill  :  in  June.  I  sill,  entered  tile  army: 
\va-  appointed  brigadier  general  I'.S.  v.ds.  iMi:!,  and  at 
the  buttle  of  Franklin.  iii  >  .....  inland  of  a  divi-iim,  ho  won 
the  bre\et  of  .....  jor  general:  in  command  of  department 
of  North  Carolina  until  June.  ISI',1',  :  appointed  colonel  .".'id 
Infantry  July.  1  siiii  :  transferred  t»  the  ISth  in  isij'.i: 
superintendent  of  the  V.  S.  Military  Academy  at  \Vc--t 
Point  1871-76. 

Rug'gles,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Ashland  co.,  0.     P.  758. 

Ruggles  (I)ANtEi.),  b.  in  Rarro,  Mass.,  Jan.  31,  1S10; 
graduated  at  Wc-t  Point  1S33;  served  in  the  Scminole 
and  Mexican  wars:  was  brevetted  major  and  lieutenant- 
eolond  for  gallantry  at  Churubusco  and  Cha|iultepec,  and 
scned  in  the  Confederate  army,  becoming  major-general. 

Haggles  (SAMI-KI.  lii  I.KI.EY),  LL.D..  b.  in  Conn,  in 
1800;  graduated  nt  Yale  College  1S14;  studied  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  New  York  City  1S21  ;  was  elected 
to  the  State  legislature  1838;  became  canal  commissioner 
I--:;1.!;  president  of  the  canal  board  1840  and  1858;  was 
U.  S.  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  1866,  to  the 
international  monetary  conference  at  Paris  1867,  and  to 
the  international  statistical  conference  at  the  Hague  1869; 
and  has  published  since  1831  a  long  series  of  pamphlets 
on  subjects  of  political  economy,  law,  and  education.  He 
has  served  upon  many  honorable  public  commissions,  and 
is  a  member  of  numerous  scientific,  organizations. 

Ruggles  (TIMOTHY),  b.  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  Oct.  11, 
1711;  graduated  at  Harvard  17M2;  became  a  lawyer  at 
Sandwich  and  at  Hardwick  ;  was  brigadier-general  and 
second  in  command  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George,  1755; 
became  a  judge  of  common  pleas  1756;  chief-justice  1762; 
was  Speaker  of  the  assembly  1762-63;  delegate  to  the 
Stamp  Act  congress  at  New  York  176.1;  accompanied  the 
liritish  troops  to  N..va  Scotia,  and  became  a  founder  of 
the  town  of  Digby.  1).  at  Wilmot,  N.  S.,  Aug.  4,  1795. 

Ruhr'ort,  town  of  Hhenish  Prussia,  at  the  influx  of 
the  Ruhr  in  the  Rhine,  has  a  large  trade  in  coal,  timber, 
corn,  shipbuilding,  and  shipping  business.  P.  7773. 

Rule  Britannia,  a  liritish  national  song  or  hymn, 
the  words  of  which  were  composed  by  David  Mallet  (1700- 
65),  and  the  musie  by  Arne.  It  was  first  performed  in 
1740  as  part  of  Alfred  by  Mallet  and  James  Thomson. 

Rule  Ni'sij  in  law.  is  an  order  made  by  a  court,  gen- 
erally on  the  r.r  jiarlf  application  of  one  party  to  a  (pend- 
ing suit,  directing  the  other  party  to  show  cause  against 
the  granting  of  some  relict1  specified  therein.  It  is  served 
upon  or  notice  of  it  is  given  to  the  party  against  whom  it 
was  obtained,  and  it  is  then  argued  before  the  court  like 
any  other  motion.  The  one  showing  cause  is  entitled  to 
begin  and  to  reply.  The  court  in  rendering  its  decision 
"  makes  the  rule  absolute"  —  /.  r.  grants  the  relief  —  unless 
(nixf)  good  cause  has  hcp'n  shown,  and  in  that  case  the  rule 
is  "discharged"  —  i'.  *•.  the  relief  is  refused.  In  the  Eng- 
lish praiftiee  the  term  is  principally  used  to  designate  the 
orderwhich  a  party  against  \vliom  a  verdict  has  been  given 
obtains  from  the  court  in  bank,  calling  upon  the  successful 
party  to  show  cause  why  such  verdict  should  not  be  set 
aside  for  some  error  at  the  trial  or  because  it  is  contrary 
to  the  evidence.  Jons  NORTON  POMEHOY. 


Rules  of  I'mctice.     See  PROCEDURE,  by   PROF.  J. 

X.  Povruov,  1. 1. .li. 

Rule  to  Show  Cause,  in  law,  is  an  order  made  by  a 

court,  usually  upon  an  •  •  /.",-r.  application,  pliiecting  the 
party  again-t  wlmm  i!  is  obtained  lip  appear  at  a  linn 

••I  before  the  court  and  show  can-.-  why  SIPIUC  par- 
ticular thing  should  tp"t  In'  dppne  or  relief  granted.  In 
thi-  country  it  is  chiefly  used  as  one  nictlippd  ppf  making  a 

litigated  lion,  the'  moving  party  supporting  lii-  appli.-a- 

ti'pn.  and  the  other  showing  c:>  it,  !•>  mc:n 

affidavit.-.  JOHN  NOHIOV  Po\u:uov. 

Rul'ins-Mm-hine.  Of  late  years  the  art  of  ruling 
lines  upppu  glass  ,,r  in,. tal.  which  shall  be  parallel.  ei|ui- 
'INtant,  and  at  the  same  time  shall  preM  ut  siitlicicnt  uni- 
formity of  tint  and  breadth,  when  viewed  with  powerful 
optical  ni'Mii-.  tn  -ullirp-  either  for  delieati  flits, 

or  the  diffraction  of  a  ray  of  light  t>p  obtain  a  sp,.,-t rum.  or 
to  serve  as  tc-t  ipbjcct-  for  micros, -iipcs,  h:i-  NO*lr*d  con- 
siilerable  attention.  Among  the  iiio-t  -uccc-sful  attempts 
may  be  melilioneil  tllo-c  made  by  F.  A.  Vplpp-it  "I  ISarth 
in  Pomi-rauiau  Pru--ia.  ulio  ha-  nilc.l  line-  "f  evjtlisito 
beauty  which  liavp'  bcp'n  ri-«ohi''l  up  t'p  I  I'-'.'iou  linr-  to  tlui 
inch.  Solicit  ha-  ruled,  he  says.  IPIIC  hand  which  is  so  fine 
as  to  contain  1!  Ill,  null  lines  to  the  inch;  but  our  present 
optical  power  is  not  sutlicip-nt  to  enable  these  lines  to  be 
counted  by  micro-copi-ts.  Spcrim.  plates  are 

in  posses-ion  p>f  Jir.  !•'.  A.  P.  liarnard  <pt  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  ami  of  Col.  |lr.  .1.  J.  Woodward  of  the  Army 
Medical  Mit-cum.  Washington,  I>.  ('.  L.  M.  Hutherfurd 
of  Xew  York  has  ruled  a  number  ppf  ditlraction  gratings, 
both  in  speculum  metal  and  on  glass,  varying  in  fineness, 
with  the  end  in  view  of  linp'-  cnually  -paci-il  and  unif»nu 
in  width  for  diffraction  gratings.  These  gratings  are  justly 
celebrated  tor  the  line  definition  they  give  to  the  spectrum 
formed  by  their  means  ami  the  extreme  precision  of  the 
spacing.  Still  more  recently.  W.  A.  Kipgers  of  the  Harvard 
College  Observatory,  whoso  aim  has  been  to  produce  lines 
of  extreme  fineness  for  reticules  in  optical  instruments,  and 
for  the  more  delicate  tests  for  microscopic  objectives,  has 
been  able  to  rule  lines  60,000,  80,000,  and  even  120,000  to 
the  inch.  Mr.  Fred,  llabirshaw  of  New  York  has  in  his 
possession  two  plates  of  this  last  ilegrec  of  fineness.  The 
following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  machine  used  by  Mr. 
Rogers  in  his  rulings. 

It  consists  essentially  of  the  following  parts:  (1)  A  ma- 
hogany base,  ABC,  on  which  the  metallic  parts  of  the 
machine  rest.  (2)  A  steel  screw  10  inches  long  and  J  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  cut  with  24  threads  to  the 
inch.  This  screw  has  a  circle  11  inches  in  diameter,  and 
graduated  into  100  equal  parts  on  its  circumference  for 
its  head.  The  graduated  circle  is  shown  at  K,  and  the 
screw  itself  is  concealed  under  the  horizontal  circle  I. 
This  screw  carries  a  nut  which  is  attached  to  the  under 
side  of  a  plate,  to  which  is  affixed  the  centre  around  which 
the  horizontal  circle  I  may  be  made  to  move.  The  circle 
E  is  read  by  the  microscope  0  0',  which  contains  in  its 
field  of  view  a  scale  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  whose 
terminal  points  are  made  to  coincide  with  two  of  the  con- 
secutive divisions  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle  E,  and 
since  this  circumference  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  it 
is  obvious  that  by  revolving  this  circumference  so  that  one 
of  its  divisions  shall  pass  over  the  space  included  between 
two  divisions  in  the  reticule  of  the  microscope  0  0',  we 
shall  have  turned  the  screw  tjjjijth  of  an  entire  revolu- 
tion, and  consequently  have  moved  the  nut  which  car- 
ries the  horizontal  circle  I  a  space  equal  to  jjifoonth  of  an 
inch.  By  estimating  fractional  parts  of  the  distance  between 
two  consecutive  divisions  of  the  scale  in  the  field  of  view 
of  the  microscope,  the  circle  E  might  be  revolved  through 
even  a  smaller  portion  of  its  own  circumference  than  the 
ynJjjth  part.  (3)  A  heavy  iron  plate  II  supported  on  two 
ways,  which  are  carefully  ground,  and  permit  the  plate  to 
move  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  screw 
before  described.  This  iron  plate  carries  an  upright  bar 
R  R',  to  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  attached  the  me- 
chanism for  holding  the  diamond  used  in  ruling.  At  R' 
and  atl  cords  are  attached  acting  over  pulleys  at  2  and  7, 
and  carrying  weights  at  their  other  ends,  so  that  if  one  of 
these  weights  be  lifted,  the  other  weight  will  act  to  move 
the  iron  plate  II  with  its  attachments  in  one  direction,  and 
the  plate  H  may  be  made  to  move  in  the  opposite  direction 
by  lifting  the  second  weight.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
plate  H  maybe  made  to  move  forward  and  backward  in 
the  most  equable  manner,  provided  there  are  some  means 
of  causing  these  two  weights  to  be  alternately  lifted  at  the 
proper  times.  This  is  accomplished  by  bolting  the  wheel 
(1  to  a  small  water  motor  engine.  Two  eccentrics,  placed 
1S||°  apart,  revolve  with  the  wheel  (},  and  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement,  of  which  the  pulleys  at  7,  4,  9  are  a  part, 
the  weights  which  move  the  plate  II  are  alternately  lifted 
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Via.  1. 


Kogcrs's  Ruling-machine. 


at  the  proper  times.  Instead  of  the  water-motor  engine 
applied  at  G,  there  is  an  arrangement  by  which  magneto- 
electricity  may  be  used  through  the  revolving  magnets 
shown  at  5  M.  Helow  E  small  spokes  are  shown  by  which 
the  circle  E  may  be  moved  by  hand,  but  in  the  nicest  rul- 
ing it  is  desirable  that  the  screw  should  be  moved  auto- 
matically, (4)  An  arm  Dd  moving  on  a  centre  at  X',  and 
carrying  at  J  two  electro  magnets  swinging  on  pivots,  so 
that  their  motion  is  in  the  direction  of  the  arm  Dd,  and 
consequently  the  magnets  may  be  swung  close  against  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  E,  whose  outer  edge  is  made 
of  soft  iron,  and  constitutes  the  armature  to  the  electro 
magnets.  If  now  we  pass  an  electric  current  through  the 
magnets  at  Jz,  the  magnets  will  swing  upon  their  pivots, 
owing  to  their  attraction  of  the  soft  iron  in  the  rim  of  the 
circle,  and  will,  by  their  pressure  against  the  rim,  produce 
enough  friction  to  hold  the  rim  immovably  against  the 
magnets  while  the  bar  Dd  is  moved  through  any  desired 
distance.  Thus,  a  means  is  provided  of  moving  the  circle 
E  a  distance  which  may  be  made  uniform  for  any  consec- 
utive number  of  times  by  simply  allowing  the  end  <l  of  the 
arm  Dd  to  move  between  limits,  the  upper  limit  being 
the  end  of  the  screw  whose  head  is  shown  at  U,  and  the 
lower  limit  being  a  wheel  L  so  arranged  as  to  have  one 
entire  revolution  in  the  same  time  as  the  large  circle  E. 
A  revolving  wheel  is  chosen  in  order  to  permit  the  screw 
to  correct  its  own  errors  in  the  following  manner :  The 
electro  magnets  J  receive  the  current  through  a  wheel  F 
S  W,  which  revolves  with  the  wheel  (}.  Half  its  circum- 
ference is  covered  with  ebonite,  and  the  circuit  is  only  com- 
plete when  the  projecting  arm  M,  to  which  is  attached  the 
battery  wire,  is  in  contact  with  the  nutal  half  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  F  S  W ;  consequently,  during  one 
half  a  revolution  of  the  wheel  F  S  W  the  electro  magnets  J 
are  attracting  the  soft  iron  circumference  of  the  wheel  E, 
and  therefore  the  wheel  E  is  firmly  attached  to,  and  may 
be  moved  by,  the  arm  Dd  during  one-half  of  the  revolution 
of  the  wheel  F  S  W.  When  the  projecting  arm  M  is  no 
longer  in  contact  with  the  metallic  surface,  but  has  broken 
the  circuit  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ebonite  half  of 
the  circumference,  the  eccentric  e  touches  the  spring  S.  and 
completes  the  circuit  from  a  second  battery  through  the 
wheel  F  S  W,  the  spring  S,  the  arm  Oil,  and  another  elec- 
tro magnet  J'.  This  magnet  now  acts  as  did  the  former 
magnets  J  ;  but  being  attached  to  the  base  ABC  by  metal 
uprights,  and  swinging  on  horizontal  pivots,  it  acts  to  hold 
the  wheel  E  firmly  during  the  half  revolution  of  the  wheel 
F  S  W  when  the  magnets  J  are  not  exerting  their  power. 
Connected  to  the  arm  Dd  at  V  is  a  bar  V  W,  pivoted  at 
\V,  and  as  the  point  V  is  raised  and  lowered,  the  point  Y' 
is  also  moved,  and  in  its  motion  carries  a  disconnected  arm 
down,  which  is  connected  with  the  wheel  L'  by  an  arrange- 
ment which  permits  the  arm  to  move  the  wheel  I/  in  one 
direction,  but  not  in  the  opposite  one.  The  wheel  L'  is 


permanently  fixed  to  the  same  axis  as  the  wheel  L.  The 
wheel  L  supports  on  its  circumference  the  lower  side  of  the 
arm  Drf.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  stated  that 
the  screw  should  carry  the  plate  which  supports  the  circle 
I,  and  consequently  the  plate  to  be  ruled,  which  is  firmly 
held  upon  the  circle  I,  a  distance  exactly  proportional  to 
the  space  between  the  lower  end  of  the  screw  U  and  the 
uppermost  point  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  at  L, 
provided  that  the  revolution  of  the  circle  E  through  the 
same  arc  has  the  same  value  in  the  movement  of  the  plate 
which  carries  the  circle  I  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  screw ;  but  owing  to  various  causes  it  is  found  that 
this  value  is  not  the  same  for  different  parts  of  the  screw. 
To  compensate  for  this  irregularity,  the  amount  of  motion 
of  Drf  for  various  positions  of  the  circle  E  is  found  by  ob- 
servation, and  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  L  is  then  so 
filed  that  its  form  will  be  such  that  the  distance  between 
the  lowest  point  of  the  screw  U  and  the  upper  surface  of 
the  wheel's  circumference  will  be  such  that  the  arm  Dd 
shall  be  made  to  move  through  varying  distances,  which 
shall  bo  so  adjusted  that  a  greater  movement  of  the  arm 
will  compensate  an  irregularity  of  the  screw  which  tends 
to  shorten  the  value  of  a  particular  part  of  the  circumfe- 
rence of  E,  and  vice  versa.,  (o)  A  graduated  circle  I, 
i  2  which  may  be  rotated,  and 

its  position  noted  by  means 
of  the  microscope**'.  This 
circle  carries  the  plate  to  be 
ruled,  and  it  is  made  to  ro- 
tate so  that  lines  may  be 
ruled  making  any  desired 
angle  with  each  other.  (6) 
An  apparatus  for  carrying 
the  diamond  while  the  line 
is  being  cut,  ami  for  rais- 
ing it  from  the  plate  during 
the  motion  of  the  plate  II 
in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  apparatus  is  partly  sketched  in  Fig.  2,  where  R  R'  is 
the  upright  piece  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  connected  to 
the  movable  plate  H  by  a  collar  and  binding-screw  R'. 
a  a'  a11  is  a  spring  about  7  inches  long,  pivoted  at/>,  so  as 
to  swing  freely  and  to  raise  or  lower  the  diamond  held  in 
any  position  by  the  screws  at  D.  At  ft  and  a'  two  cups 
arc  fixed  to  hold  any  small  weights  added  to  give  greater 
depth  to  the  diamond  cut.  As  this  whole  apparatus  is  carried 
FIG.  3. 


i  plate  II  in  the  direction  A  I!,  the  slender  screw  »  »' 
i  down  an  inclined  plane  shown  at  «  I  (Fig.  3)  until  it 
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reaches  the  point  (.  wlirn  the  ecrcw  glides  into  a  thunncl 

cut  ill  til'-    \i:>f  i   1,  and    tin-    diamond    I-  thus  let  fall  gently 

upon  the  glass  surface  contiguous  to  tliu  piece  r  r  un  the 
circle  I.  So  too  tin-  diamond  is  a*  gently  raised  from  the 
glass  by  the  Mirt'aee  /'  «'.  To  prevent  the  diamond  rutting 
a«  it  is  carried  hack  to  its  lir.-t  ]>"-ii ion  lor  tin;  next  line, 
\vlini  the  screw  «  *'  (  Fig.  -I  h  :icd  the  upper  sur- 

face of'lho  plain-  »',  :i  ^-rew  pre^-.--  a_'ain>!  llu-  top  l>  of  an 
arm  pivoted  at  <•"  (  Fiji,  lit,  fit  tliut  the  loner  end  of  the 
arm  (•'  presses  ugaiiut  the  spring  and  holds  it  in  tui- 


tion  in  which  it  is  when  the  diamond   i<  lilu-.l  from  the 
glass,  until  it  reaches  the  point  Irom  which  it  si:n-ti-il.  ami 
then  another  screw  presses  against  b' ,  ami  so  i- 
spring  a  a'  <i",  ivhieh  now  has  the  sorew  «  «'  resting  upon 
tl,,-  plain-  i"  i-|y  lo  bo  carried  down  the  inclined 

plane  « f,  and  thus  rule  the  m-.\t  line. 

due  of  the  greatc-l  impediments  to  fine  ruling  i 
difficulty  of  p-l  I  in;;  a  diamond  point  whi"h  'h.ill  p- 
a  eiittiiii  I'd;:'-  Millieiently  -harp.  The  follow  in::  i 
shows  the  arrangement  in  use  by  Mr.  Rogers.  Tbo  dia- 


FIG.  4. 


mond  to  be  ground  is  held  by  an  arm  a  a'  upon  the  hard 
iron  surface  at  F.  By  a  system  of  pulleys  at  .1,  and  belts, 
shown  in  the  drawing,  which  connect  two  eccentrics  at  D 
and  K,  tin-  diamond  may  be  ground  either  to  a  conical 
point  or  to  a  knife  edge, or  to  a  point  which  shall  haveany 
desireil  number  of  faces.  The  diamond  rests  upon  the 
plate  F  by  simple  gravity,  but  any  additional  pressure  may 
be  given  to  it  oy  simply  suspending  a  weight  K  from  the 
arm  whieh  carries  the  diamond.  This  arm  has  a  combina- 
tion of  a  ball-and-socket  and  a  book  joint,  which  permits 
motion  in  every  direction. 

The  ruling-engine  of  Mr.  Ruthcrfurd,  referred  to  above, 
is  simpler  in  construction  than  that  just  described,  but  per- 
forms its  work  with  a  truly  wonderful  precision.  It  is 
represented  in  Fig.  5.  In  this  figure  C  represents  aplato car- 
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Ruling-engine  of  L.  M.  Hutberfunl. 

Tying  the  glnss  or  speculum  plate  to  be  ruled,  which  is  made 
to  ndvanee  in  short  successive  steps  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  a  screw  with  -IS  threads  to  the  inch.  The 
head  of  this  screw  is  formed  of  a  circular  plate  D  whose 
rim  is  notched  with  :IC>0  equally  spaced  teeth.  In  the 
drawing  the  pawl  is  shown  pressing  a^a:n~t  one  of  these 
notches  at  X.  The  oseillatinu'  motion  of  the  lever  F  causes 
the  pawl  to  fall  into  a  notch  of  the  wheel  I),  and  by  its 
push  to  rotate  the  wheel  by  :i  definite  fraction  of  its  cir- 
cumference, then  to  lift  the  pawl,  and  to  retract  it  for  an- 
other forward  motion  on  the  wheel  D.  While  the  screw  is 


thus  advancing  the  plate  C,  the  diamond  pointed  tool  A  \a 
raised  and  carried  forward  above  the  surface  of  the  glass 
or  speculum  plate.  After  the  screw  has  ceased  its  rotation, 
the  diamond  point  falls  gently  upon  the  glass  or  speculum 
plate  on  C,  and  then  retracts  and  cuts  a  line.  The  above 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  tool  A  is  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  vertical  arm  of  a  lover  whicb  is  attached  to  the  same 
shaft  which  carries  the  lever  F.  A  driving  wheel,  i  eroll  >  1 
by  a  small  turbine  from  which  leads  a  cord,  carries  a  crank- 
pin,  which  is  jointed  to  the  rod  below  G.  The  errors  in 
the  thrust  of  the  screw  caused  by  its  eccentricity,  or  want 
of  coincidence  of  the  axis  of  figure  of  the  screw  and  its 
axis  of  rotation,  are  corrected  by  giving  to  the  feed-wheel 
D  an  eccentricity  opposed  to  that  existing  in  the  screw. 
The  screws  at  F.  F.  K  K  serve  to  alter  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  the  feed-wheel  D,  and  thus  to  give  it  the  required 
eccentricity.  L.  WALDO. 

Ru'lo,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Richardson  co.,  Neb.,  on  Missouri 
River  and  Atchison  and  Nebraska  R.  R.,  has  1  newspaper. 
P.  of  v.  611 ;  of  tp.  1326. 

Riilsk,  town  of  Russia,  government  of  Kursk,  on  the 
Seine,  has  several  educational  and  benevolent  institutions 
and  some  manufactures.  P.  7029. 

Ram,  a  spirituous  liquor  distilled  from  molasses.  It 
is  largely  produced  on  the  sugar-plantations  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  from  Jamaica  being  considered  the  best.  The 
wort  is  prepared  by  mixing  about  100  gallons  of  molasses, 
300  gallons  of  skimmings  from  the  clariners,  200  gallons 
of  lees  from  previous  fermentations,  called  rfuiirfi-r,  and  400 
gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  averages  about  15  percent, 
of  sugar.  The  fermentation  is  complete  in  from  nine  to 
fifteen  days.  It  is  then  distilled,  and  molasses  or  caramel 
is  added  to  color  and  flavor  it.  The  peculiar  flavor  of  rum 
is  chiefly  due  to  butyric  ether,  produced  during  the  fer- 
mentation. Acetic  and  other  ethers  are  al  Pine- 
apples and  guavas  are  often  thrown  into  the  still.  Rum  is 
greatly  improved  by  age.  Rum  was  formerly  largely 
manufactured  in  New  England,  especially  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  and  was  a  prominent  article  of  exportation  to  Africa 
in  connection  with  the  slave-trade.  Great  quantities  of 
ruin  are  produced  by  flavoring  and  coloring  rectified  proof 
'  spirit.  C.  P.  ('HAM)i.KH. 

Hll'ina,  town  of  Austria,  in  the  Serbian  waywodoship, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Save,  has  lino  horses.  P.  7800. 

Rum'beke,  town  of  Helgium,  province  of  West  Flan- 
ders, manufactures  linen,  lace,  and  chicory.  P.  5625. 

Kuin'tortl,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Oxford  co.,  Mo.,  on  Andros- 
coggin  River.  P.  1212. 

Rumford  (HE.VJAMIX  Thompson),  COI-NT,  b.  at  Wo- 
burn,  Mass.,  Mar.  26,  1753;  received  a  common-school  ed- 
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ucation  at  Woburn  and  Medford ;  became  a  merchant's 
clerk  at  Salem  1760,  and  subsequently  at  Boston;  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  the  study  of  natural  science,  attending 
the  lectures  of  Prof.  Winthrop  of  Harvard;  taught  an 
academical  school  at  Rumford  (now  Concord),  N.  H.,  1771- 
72;  married  there  a  wealthy  widow  lady,  Mrs.  llolfe;  was 
appointed  by  the  royal  governor  major  of  New  Hamp- 
shire militia;  sympathized  with  the  early  movements  for 
resistance  to  liritisn  oppression,  but  was  soon  involved  in 
rivalries  and  jealousies  on  the  part  of  some  of  his  brother- 
officers,  who  accused  him  of  lack  of  patriotism ;  was  un- 
successful in  an  application  for  a  commission  in  the  Con- 
tinental service;  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Ilumford,  and 
afterward  Woburn,  on  account  of  charges  of  disaffection ; 
went  within  the  British  lines  around  Boston  Oct.  10, 1775; 
went  to  England  with  Lord  Howe's  despatches  after  the 
fall  of  Boston  1770;  obtained  a  position  in  the  colonial 
office  under  Lord  George  Gcrmaino;  continued  his  scien- 
tific researches ;  was  chosen  F.  R.  S.  1778  ;  became  under- 
secretary 1780  ;  went  to  New  York  1781 ;  raised  a  regiment 
of  loyalists  called  "  the  King's  American  Dragoons,"  of 
which  he  became  lieutenant-colonel ;  served  in  the  Caro- 
lina campaign  against  Marion  1782  ;  returned  to  England 
1783  ;  entered  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  the 
same  year;  settled  at  Munich  as  aide-de-camp  and  cham- 
berlain, and  was  knighted  1784;  reorganized  the  Bavarian 
military  service;  acquired  great  influence  with  the  elector, 
who  took  his  advice  on  nearly  every  subject,  made  him 
major-general,  councillor  of  state,  lieutenant-general,  com- 
mander-in-chicf  of  the  general  staff,  minister  of  war,  and 
count  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire  1790,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  chose  as  his  title  the  name  of  the  town  in  New 
Hampshire  where  ho  had  resided  and  married.  Many 
vigorous  reforms  were  effected  by  Count  Rumford  in  the 
Bavarian  administration,  as  well  as  improvements  in  mili- 
tary training,  in  methods  of  agriculture,  in  the  practice  of 
mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds 
of  stock;  beggary  was  extirpated,  and  a  handsome  park 
improvised  for  the  people  of  Munich  out  of  an  old  hunt- 
ing ground  in  the  vicinity.  Ho  travelled  in  Italy  and 
England  1795;  became  president  of  the  Bavarian  council 
of  regency  171)6  ;  published  in  separate  pamphlets  accounts 
of  a  large  number  of  scicntith:  experiments,  which  ho  col- 
lected under  the  title  Efsnys,  Political,  Economical,  and 
J'lii/nsiifiliirti/  (London,  3  voK  Svo,  1796),  which  were  re- 
printed in  Boston  (3  vols.,  1798),  and  soon  passed  through 
5  eds. ;  left  the  Bavarian  service  on  the  elector's  death, 
1799;  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  founding  the  Royal  In- 
stitution at  London  in  that  year;  settled  at  Paris  and 
Published  his  l'/ii/uimp/iii-al  1'npen  (vol.  iv.  of  his  Etsayn, 
802) ;  married  the  widow  of  Lavoisier  1804,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  prosecution  of  his  sci- 
entific studies  at  his  wife's  villa  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris, 
where  he  d.  Aug.  21,  1814.  He  contributed  to  science  a 
considerable  number  of  valuable  observations  and  dis- 
coveries, especially  upon  his  favorite  subject,  that  of  heat, 
of  which  he  came  near  discovering  the  mechanical  equiv- 
alent;  made  a  series  of  experiments  which  directly  con- 
ducted at  a  later  period  to  the  discovery  of  the  correlation 
of  forces ;  was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modern  re- 
searches in  optics  and  magnet  is  in  ;  left  prizes  to  be  awarded 
by  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  at  Boston  for  discoveries  on  light  and 
heat,  and  was  himself  the  recipient  of  the  first  Rumford 
prize  from  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  endowed  in  Harvard 
College  the  Rumford  professorship  of  the  u  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences  as  applied  to  the  useful  arts." 
(See  his  Life,  by  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  1871,  and  his 
Works,  edited  by  the  same  gentleman,  London,  4  vols., 
1876.)  POKTEH  C.  Bi.iss. 

Rum'ley,  tp.,  Harrison  CO.,  0.,  on  Pittsburg  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  P.  1158. 

Umti'iicy ,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Grafton  co.,  N.  H.,  on  Boston 
Concord  and  Montreal  R.  R.  P.  1165. 

Kump  Parliament,  the  popular  name  applied  in 
English  history  to  a  remnant  of  the  Long  Parliament,  con- 
sisting of  60  members,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  three- 
fourths  of  that  body,  Dee.  6,  1648  (known  as  "Pride's 
Purge"),  were  allowed  by  Cromwell  to  represent  the  farce 
of  legislation,  and  co-operated  with  him  and  with  the  army 
in  effecting  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Charles  I.  The 
Rump,  having  attempted  to  resist  certain  encroachments 
of  the  army,  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell  Apr.  20,  1653; 
was  restored  by  a  military  movement  during  the  protector- 
ate of  Richard  Cromwell;  was  a  second  time  expelled  by 
the  army  Oct.  13,  1659  ;  reassembled  on  the  advance  of 
Gen.  Monk  from  Scotland  1660,  and  decreed  its  own  disso- 
lution Mar.  16,  1660. 

Rum'sey,  p.-v.,  McLean  co.,  Ky.,  on  Green  River. 
P.  216. 


Uumsey  (JAMES),  b.  at  Bohemia  Manor,  Cecil  co.,  Md., 
about  1743;  became  a  machinist;  made  several  improve- 
ments in  the  mechanism  of  mills,  and  in  Sept.,  1784,  ex- 
hibited on  the  Potomac  River,  in  the  presence  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, a  boat  which  ascended  the  stream  by  mechanical 
appliances.  Two  years  later  he  introduced  a  steam-engine 
of  his  own  construction  into  his  boat  on  the  Potomac;  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  steam  navigation  from  the  State  of 
Virginia  1787  ;  published  at  Philadelphia  his  Short  Treatise 
on  the  Application  of  Steam,  which  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy with  John  Fitch;  organized  at  Philadelphia  a 
"  Rumsey  Society"  for  the  promotion  of  steam  navigation 
1788;  wont  to  England  soon  afterward;  organized  there 
a  similar  society ;  built  a  new  steamboat ;  obtained  patents 
in  England,  France,  and  Holland,  and  made  a  successful 
trip  on  the  Thames  Dec.,  1792.  D.  suddenly  a  few  days 
later  at  London,  Dec.  23,  1792.  The  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky presented  in  1839  a  gold  medal  to  a  son  of  Rumsey, 
"commemorative  of  his  father's  services  and  high  agency 
in  giving  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  the  steamboat." 

II  mi  'corn,  town  of  England,  county  of  Chester,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey,  has  extensive  shipbuilding  yards, 
collieries,  and  quarries  of  slate  and  freestone.  P.  10,434. 
Ru'neberg  (JOHAN  LUDWIG),  b.  at  Jakobstad,  in  Fin- 
land, Feb.  5,  1804,  and  studied,  ^upported  by  a  public  sub- 
scription, at  the  University  of  Abo  from  1822  to  1827.  In 
1830  he  became  lector  of  aesthetics  at  the  University  of 
Hclsingfors,  but  removed  in  1837  to  Borgo,  and  in  1842 
became  professor  of  Greek  literature  at  that  gymnasium. 
Although  he  was  born  in  Finland  and  spent  his  whole  life 
in  that  country,  he  wrote  Swedish ;  and  although  he  was 
liberally  supported  by  the  Russian  government,  ho  sung 
the  valor  and  perseverance  of  his  countrymen  in  resisting 
the  invading  and  conquering  Russians.  These  peculiar- 
ities of  his  position  contributed,  of  course,  their  part  to 
the  immense  popularity  which  his  poems  acquired  both  in 
Finland  and  Sweden,  but  his  success  was  principally  due 
to  his  talent.  His  genius  was  essentially  lyrical ;  in  that 
respect  he  resembled  all  other  Swedish  poets.  But  his  lyrical 
faculty  was  delicately  harmonious,  not  loud  and  exuberant, 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  considerable  plastic  power.  His 
numerous  minor  poems  evinced  a  strong  sense  of  reality. 
His  idyls,  Hanna  (1836)  and  Jnli/Mllen  (1841),  and  his 
tales  in  verse,  Eli/skyttcrne  (1832)  and  Nadeaclida  (1841), 
are  true  epics,  only  with  a  lyrical  swing  in  the  outlines. 
His  dramas,  of  which  Ktinf/arnc  pa  Xalamfs  ( 1863),  a  trag- 
edy in  antique  form,  is  the  most  remarkable,  contain  real 
characterization.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  works  is 
t'iinrik  titalt  K'df/ner  (1844),  n  collection  of  ballads  treating 
subjects  taken  from  the  war  between  Sweden  and  Russia, 
when  Finland  was  conquered  by  the  latter.  The  tone  of 
these  ballads  is  very  varied,  ranging  from  the  highest 
pathos  to  an  almost  gossiping  humor.  But  the  rhythm 
is  always  harmonious  and  delicate,  the  picture  striking 
and  impressive,  the  feeling  sound  and  strong.  The  book 
is  read  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  by  all  who  read 
books,  and  it  contains  some  of  the  highest  ideals  which 
modern  literature  has  created,  in  some  of  the  simplest 
forms  which  modern  art  has  produced. 

CLEMENS  PETERSEH. 

II  ii  nrs  [Ang.-Sax.  rflii,  "  secret  letter"],  the  alphabet 
used  by  the  Teutonic  races  of  Northern  Europe  before 
their  intercourse  with  the  Romans  and  adoption  of  the 
Roman  characters.  The  word  niua  means  "a  secret, "and 
the  name  eignifies  the  use  to  which  in  the  earliest  days  the 
runic  letters  were  chiefly  applied — namely,  as  a  depository 
of  secrets.  There  existed  three  different  systems — the 
Scandinavian,  comprising  16  characters,  the  German,  22, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  more  than  30 — but  they  resemble 
each  other  so  closely  that  they  evidently  were  simple  de- 
velopments of  the  same  original  type.  At  what  time  this 
Srimitive  alphabet  first  came  into  use  is  not  known.  The 
_candinavian  myths  say  that  Odin  was  the  inventor  of  the 
runes.  But  a  similarity  which  exists  between  some  of  the 
runic  characters  and  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  has  occasioned  the  hypothesis  that  the 
runes  were  first  brought  to  the  peoples  around  the  Baltic 
by  Phoenician  merchants.  The  runes  were  never  used  for 
literary  purposes.  In  the  earliest  times  they  were  cut  on 
swords,  utensils,  ornaments,  etc.  as  mystical — or,  rather, 
magical — signs,  and  they  were  generally  believed  to  ex- 
ercise a  latent  but  powerful  influence.  Later,  they  were 
much  used  for  inscriptions  on  sepulchral  monuments. 
They  were,  however,  also  used  as  a  means  of  communica- 
tion;  a  man  would  cut  a  message  on  a  stick  in  runic  cha- 
racters and  send  it  round  to  his  friends.  Still  more  exten- 
sive was  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  runic  characters 
for  the  direct  purpose  of  witchcraft.  Tacitus  tells  us  that 
the  old  Germans  cut  runes  on  sticks,  mixed  them  together 
on  a  cloth,  and  endeavored  to  make  discoveries  or  extract 
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.lions  from   the-  accidental  cornbinntions  which  the 

runes  might  form  ;  and  the  old  popular  son;:-  contain 
many  -lories  of  tin.'  nia'-'ica]  power  which  nun1-  e\erei-ed 
he  heart-  uii'l  mind-  of  men.  \\  nh  111.'  introduction 
of  Chi  istianily  the  ilonnin  alphabet  wa-  -cm-rally  adopted 
and  the  runes  fell  into  desuetude — in  Scandina\  in  :in>t 
Kn.'land  about  the  year  1IHH);  in  Spain  they  were  con- 
demned hv  the  Council  of  Toledo  in  I  I  I  .>.  The-  most  prom- 
inent among  tho-o  whuhiivu  studied  the  runes  ami  written 
about  tlicin  arc  the  Icelanders  l!v  niull -en  ami  r'inn  M:IL' 
le  Lil.jeN'_'ren.  the  I'ane-  Wor.-ailc  and 
Thoit-cn,  ttic  Englishmen  Kemblo  an<l  Stephens,  and  in 
Germany  \Vilhelm  <irimme. 

Itmiirpoor',  di-trict  of  British   India,  presidency  of 
Bengal,  between  25°  Ifi'  and  '_'li°  L'l'  N.,and  bounded 
the    toahmapoolra.      Arc:i.     Ill-'    sq.    in.      Pop.    Z,6S»,000. 
The    Mirl'acc    is    \  cry    low.    and    in    till1    wet    season    entirely 

iniui'latcd.     Cotton  doc-  not  succ I.      Indigo  is  the  ]irin- 

cipal  product:   ill  large  factories  are  in  operation. 

Runjeet' Singh,  maharajah  of  the  Punjaub,  commonly 
known  as  the  king  of  Lahore,  1>.  at  <  1  ugai  anwalla  Nov.  L'. 
1780;  lost  his  fatlicr.  who  was  chief  of  one  of  the  military 
organizations  of  tin'  Sikhs,  when  ho  was  only  twelve 
old.  His  mother,  who  governed  during  his  minority,  en- 
de:i\orodto  spoil  him  and  make  him  etVeminate,  but  she 
failed,  and  when  he  was  M-venlecn  years  ohl  he  poisoned 
lu'r  and  a--<nucd  tho  reins  of  government  himself.  Ho 
was  energetic  and  ambitions,  an,l,  althon._-h  entirely  uned- 
ucated, de\  elope  t  great  tact  and  insight  in  all  his  un- 
dert. ikiiigs.  I'nlike  other  Hindoo  chiefs,  he  was  faithful 
to  treaties,  and,  unlike  other  Asiatic  despots,  he  was  bent 
not  onlv  on  con,|ne-t,  !mt  also  on  raising  his  people  to  a 
higher  standard  of  eivili/.alion.  IJv  tho  aid  of  French  otli  - 
lie  organi/.ed  and  disciplined  bis  army  and  subjugated 
(lie  iieiL'hhoring  Sikh  chiefs.  Those-,  however,  whose  do- 
minions were  situated  between  tho  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna 
asked  for  help  from  the  British  East  India  Company  in 
Isii'.i.  and  obtained  it.  An  English  army  was  sent  against 
Run.jeet  Singh,  but  a  friendly  agreement  was  concluded  by 
which  the  Sutlej  was  established  as  the  boundary  of  his  do- 
minions. He  then  attacked  the  Afghans, conquered  Cash- 
mere in  1819  and  Peshawer  in  1829,  and  at  nis  death  at 
Lahore  [.lime  UT.  l>:;ii)  he  left  an  empire  comprising  more 
than  20,000,000  inhabitants  and  a  disciplined  army  of 
70,000  men.  (See  II.  T.  Prinsep,  Oriyin  o/ilir  ,SV/-A  Power 
in  the  Ptinjaub,  ami  /'->////<•«/  Life  of  Jiunjeet  Sinyh  (1839), 
and  W.  L.  Macgregor,  Jinnjeet  Sinyh.) 

Kun'kle  (Jons  DANIKL),  LL.D.,  b.  at  Root,  Mont- 
gomery CO.,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  II,  IS-2:  graduated  at  tho  Law- 
rence Scientific  Sdiool  at  Cambridge,  .Mass.,  1851;  de- 
veloped a  remarkable  talent  for  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy;  was  employed  in  1S49,  while  still  a  student,  to  assist 
in  preparing  the  Am* -rii-nii  fcj>hrineri»  and  Nautical  Al- 
manac ;  has  continued  to  take  part  in  editing  succeeding 
editions  of  that  work;  edited  tho  Mathematical  M'mtlt'i/ 
( I  sc.9-71)  ;  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  M 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  1SC5,  and  president  of 
that  institute  1S70.  Author  of  New  Tal>b'»  fur  dctcnninin'j 
ttf  Vnlite*  of  thr  1'»'/t/,i.n<<  in  '/*••  I':  rfiii-lxtfii-/;  Function 
of  l'l<uitt>ii-y  Motion  (Smithsonian  Contrib.,  1856). 

Itun'nels,  county  of  AV.  Texas,  on  N.  fork  of  Colorado 
lliver,  had  no  inhabitants  in  1S70.  Area,  about  750  gq.  in. 

I!  ii  11  n ymi'ilr,  a  long  slip  of  green  meadow  stretching 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  near  Kgham,  in 
Sin  rev,  Ln^land,  memorable  as  the  spot  where  the  signa- 
ture of  King  John  to  Magna  Charta  was  extorted  by  tho 
insurgent  barons  June  19,  1215.  Charter  Island,  in  tho 
river  close  at  hand,  is  sometimes  claimed  as  tho  locality  of 
this  event,  it  being  alleged  that  tho  river  has  since  then 
ch:ni'_'cd  its  channel.  Runnymedo  has  also  been  from  times 
immemorial  noted  for  the  annual  Egham  horse-races  in 
August,  whence  some  authorities  derive  the  name  (i.  e. 
"  I!  unniiiLT  mead  "). 

Rupee'  [Skr.  n"i/n/<i],  a  silver  coin  current  in  India, 
usually  estimated  as  equivalent  to  2s.  Knglish.  There 
ha\e  been  a  largo  number  of  rupees  struck  by  different 
Indian  princes,  varying  con-iderabry  in  weight  and  value. 
The  best  known  are  the  Sicca,  I»acca,  l-'urruekaljad,  Bom- 
bay, .Madras,  and  East  India  Company's  rupee-. 

Ilu'pert,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  llenningtun  co.,  Vt.,  on  Rutland 
and  Washington  branch  of  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  R.  R. 
P.  1(117. 

Rupert,  or  Robert,  PRINC-K.  b.  nt  Prague,  Bohemia, 
Dec.  17,  1619,  son  of  Frederick  V..  elector  palatine  and 
king  of  liohemia,  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
.lames  [.  of  England;  took  part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  war 
from  ehildhood,  having  become  a  colonel  of  cavalry  in  ac- 
tive command  at  the  ago  of  eighteen  years ;  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Vol..  III.— Illl 


civil  war  in   England,  and  distinguished  himself  in  nearly 

all  tin  i  be  mo-t  da-hing  leader  of  th- 

'  At  the   Kertoration   be  wa-  •.  y  councillor   and 

admiral  of  the  licet  .-   was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  K»\  al 

' y  ;    first   governor   of  the    Hudson's    Ituy    Company 

11 t    Windsor  c,i-i  ic  during  the  latei 

of   bis   lite:    -j.ent    much  of   hi-  time    in    painting   ami   en 
graving,  in  experiments  in   i,  -  hemisfry,  and  :il- 

chcun.  and   lias   I, ,.,.,,   credited  with  the   invention  0) 
/.oliiit.  of  pinchbeck  or  ••  piim-c'-  metal,"  and  of  the 
bubbles  called   "  Kilpert's  drop-."      Ii.  at    Sprini;  ilarden-, 
1  London,  Nov.  29,    lii-sj,  and  was    buried   in   \Vestminster 
Abbey. 

Hupert'8  Drops.  See  lYtv  i  Hi  n n's  Knors. 
Rupert's  Land.  See  \onrii  WI.ST  TI.HIUTUIHK*. 
Ruphia,or  Roupliia,ri\er  of  Onto*.  Sec  AI.I-IIKI  s. 

Rll'pin  (from  tho  (ir.  p«;irot,  "filth"],  a  severe  and 
chronic  ski:!  rilly.  hut  not  aluay-.  syphilitic  in 

II  rally  begins  in  blebs  filled  with  a  MM 

fluid.     These  finally  b me  ulcer-  covered   h\  a  thick  scab. 

Tin-  di-ea-c  appears  in  broken  clown  patients,  and  is  to  bo 
•  ith   tonics,  good    food,  cleanln  •    of   iodide 

of  potas-inm,  etc.  Locally,  tho  ulcers  may  be  poulticed 
and  then  touched  with  caustic. 

Rupp  (TsAAC  DANIEL),  b.  near  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July 
in.  1803;  author  of  //;.».,,-,,  ,./'  /',.   /,'. /;,,;. 
„/' tin-  I',  y.  (1844),  Early  Butory  .,i  /•,„„.„/,-„„;,/  ,,,,d  the 
Wi'ii  (IS  hi  i,  and   hi-t  :|y  all  the  counties  of 

Ea-tern  Pennsylvania,  in  6  vols.  i  Is  1 1    17  ,. 

Riip'pell  (WILIIEI.M  EtifAiin  PI:TI-II  SIM-IS-  i.b.at  Frank- 
fort Nov.  20, 1794  ;  visited  Egypt  in  1  > I  7.  Nubia.  Kordoian. 
and  parts  of  Arabia  I  M1  Land  com- 

municated tho  results  of  his  researches  in  his  l-'inul:/, -ul.<  a 
den  Orient!  (5  vols.,  1818),  /.  Wei,  tie.  (1 

A'.//-  U'// •!>< Ithiere  zur  J-'<nm<t  .1  l'if*xinicn*  gchari'j  (1835- 
40),  Kfise  in  Alumtinien  (2  voN.,  ! 

Vebemicht  (In-  ]';;>/•/  \, ,,-,/.  mill  OxtafrH-au  (18*5),  His 
collections  of  coins,  antiquities,  manuscripts,  etc.  he  sold 
to  tho  city  of  Frankfort. 

Ruppin',  Neu,  town  of  Prussia,  province  of  Branden- 
burg, has  tanneries,  spinning-mills,  manufactures  of  cloth 
and  chicory,  and  several  large  cattle-markets.  P.  10,303. 

Rupture.     See  HERNIA,  by  E.  J.  BKKMINGHAM,  M.  D. 

Ru'ral,  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  III.     P.  909. 

Rural,  v.,  Franklin  tp.,  Clermont  co.,  0.,  on  Ohio  River. 
P.  119. 

Ruremonde.     Sec  ROERHOXD. 

Itu'riU,  founder  of  the  first  Russian  dynasty.  See 
RUSSIA. 

Ru'schenberger  (WILLIAM  S.  W.),  b.  in  Cumberland 
co.,  N.  J.,  Sept.  4,  1807;  educated  at  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia; became  a  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  navy  about  1826; 
made  repeated  voyages  in  the  Pacific  and  tho  East  Indies  ; 
was  fleet  surgeon  1835—37  ;  director  of  tho  U.  S.  naval 
hospital,  Brooklyn.  1843—47 ;  wrote  much  on  medical,  sci- 
entific, naval,  and  literary  topics,  and  retired  from  tho 
service  with  tho  rank  of  commodore  Sept.  4,  18C9.  Author 
of  Three  Yean  in  the  Pacific  (1834).  A  Voyaae  round  the 
World  (1838),  Element!  of  Natural  Hi, tori,  (1850),  A  Lex- 
icon of  Term!  used  in  Natural  Ifintorif  (IS50),  and  Note! 
and  Commentarieii  during  n  Voyage  to  Jlrazil  and  China, 
(1854). 

Rns'cumb  IHan'or,  tp.,  Berks  co.,  Pa.     P.  1408. 

Rush  [Lat.  ru«cKm],  a  common  namo  for  tho  Juncacca;, 
a  natural  order  of  endogenous  herbs,  of  which  the  genus 
Juncii!  is  the  type,  and  of  various  Cypcracesa  (mostly  spe- 
cies of  Seirpvt),  with  naked,  tough,  and  flexible  stems. 
There  are  many  species,  mostly  in  wet  and  cold  regions. 
They  are  employed  in  making  chair-bottoms,  mats,  eto. 
Rushes  are  used  in  Europe  for  strewing  the  floors  of  cot- 
tages, instead  of  carpets.  The  pith  of  some  kinds  is  used 
sometimes  for  a  candlewick ;  hence  the  name  "  rushlight." 
Most  of  our  numerous  U.  S.  species  are  also  European  and 
Asiatic.  Juncue  bulbosus  is  the  black  grass  of  the  salt 
marshes.  This  makes  excellent  hay.  Seiruia  lacuttrit 
and  some  nearly-related  species  are  tho  bulrushes,  of  which 
the  tulo  of  California,  Peru,  etc.  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Rush,  county  of  E.  Indiana,  watered  by  Big  Blue, 
Little  Blue,  and  Flat  Rock  rivers,  and  traversed  by  Cin- 
cinnati JIamilton  and  Dayton  R.  R.,  which  intersects  Co- 
lumbus branch  of  Jeffersonville  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
R.  R.  at  Rushville.  The  surface  is  broken,  con-isting 
largely  of  table  land.  The  chief  industries  are  agriculture, 
stock-raising,  and  lumbering,  the  staple  products  being 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  wool,  butter,  maple-sugar,  and 
ghum-molasses.  There  are  3  woollen-mills,  i  flour-mills, 
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10  brick-kilns,  and  15  wagon  manufactories.  Cap.  Rush- 
ville.  Area,  410  sq.  m.  P.  17,620. 

Rush,  a  new  county  of  Central  Kansas,  intersected 
by  Big  Timber  and  Walnut  creeks,  tributaries  respectively 
of  Smoky  Hill  Fork  and  Arkansas  rivers,  consists  of  fertile 
rolling  prairies.  Area,  720  sq.  m. 

Rush,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jo  Daviess  co.,  111.     P.  1036. 

Rush,  tp.,  Shiawassee  co.,  Mich.,  on  Shiawassee  Kiver 
and  on  Saginaw  division  of  Michigan  Central  R.  K.  P.  683. 

Rush,  tp.,  Buchanan  co.,  Mo.     P.  1029. 

Rush,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Genesee 
River  and  New  York  Central  R.  R.  P.  1054. 

Rush,  tp..  Champaign  CO.,  0.,  on  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  R.  R.  P.  17*'.!. 

Rush,  tp.,  Scioto  co.,  0.,  on  Scioto  River.     P.  638. 

Rush,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tuscarawas  co.,  0.,  on  Stillwater 
Crook.  P.  !!77. 

Rush,  tp.,  Centre  co.,  Pa.,  on  Moshannon  Creek  and 
Pennsylvania  1!.  R.  P.  1063. 

Rush,  tp.,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.,  on  Sehuylkill  and  Susque- 
hanna  R.  R.  P.  105. 

Rush,  tp.,  Northumberland  CO.,  Pa.,  on  Susquehanna 
River.  P.  1324. 

Rush,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  in  the  Lehigh  coal-basin, 
and  on  Lchiich  Valley  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
R.  Its.  P.  2291. 

Rush,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Susquehanna  co.,  Pa.     P.  1418. 

Rush  (BENJAMIN),  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at  Bybcrry,  near 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  4,  1746  (N.  S.) ;  graduated  at 
Princeton  1760;  studied  medicine  at  Philadelphia,  Edin- 
burgh, London,  and  Paris;  commenced  practice  at  Phila- 
delphia Aug.,  1769.  being  at  the  same  time  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  medical  college  of  that  city  :  was 
a  member  of  the  provincial  conference  of  Pennsylvania 
1776,  in  which  he  moved  the  resolution  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  declaration  of  independence;  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  thereupon  appointed,  and  as  such  pre- 
sented a  report  in  favor  of  the  measure ;  was  chosen  to  the 
Continental  Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  June,  and  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  July  4,  1776.  In 
the  same  year  he  married  Jtilin,  daughter  of  Richard 
Stockton  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  his  fellow-"  signers  ;"  was 
appointed  in  Apr.,  1777,  surgeon-general,  and  in  July 
physician-general,  of  the  military  hospitals  for  the  mid- 
dle department,  in  which  capacity  he  attended  the 
wounded  after  the  battles  of  Princeton  and  lirandywino; 
resigned  that  post  Feb.,  1778,  on  account  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  mismanagement  of  the  hospital  stores; 
established  in  1785  the  first  dispensatory  in  the  U.  S. ; 
was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  of  1787 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  pub- 
lished four  letters  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  pointing 
out  the  defects  of  the  State  constitution  of  1776,  and  sat 
in  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  1780; 
exchanged  his  professorship  for  that  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Morgan, 
Oct.,  1789,  to  which  he  added  that  of  clinical  practice  on 
the  change  of  title  of  the  medical  college  in  1791  to  that 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  of  the  pr.ic- 
tice  of  physio  1796;  rendered  eminent  services  to  hu- 
manity during  the  yellow-fever  epidemic  of  1793,  which 
were  subsequently  recogni/ed  by  testimonials  from  the 
king  of  Prussia  (1805),  the  queen  of  Ktruria  (1807),  and 
the  emperor  of  Russia  (1811) ;  participated  in  the  profes- 
sional education  of  above  2000  medical  students  ;  attended 
to  a  wide  private  practice ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Dickinson  College,  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible 
Society  and  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Society 
for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and  was  treasurer  of  the  U.  S. 
mint  from  1799  until  his  death,  at  Philadelphia  Apr.  19, 
1813.  From  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  a  frequent  writer 
upon  professional,  scientific,  political,  religious,  social,  and 
ethical  topics.  Selections  from  his  productions  were  re- 
published  under  the  title  Medical  Inquiries  nurl  Obsrrra- 
tions  (5  vols.,  1789-98  ;  2d  ed.,  4  vols..  I S04  :  :id  ed..  4  vols., 
1809),  and  the  best  of  his  other  miscellaneous  works  were 
collected  by  himself  into  three  vols.,  M''<lic<il  fn'jniries  and 
Observations  upon  ilia  diseases  c>f  the  Mind  (1812;  5th  ed. 
1835),  Sixteen  Introductory  Lectures  to  Courses  of  Medicine 
(1811),  and  Unsays,  Literary,  Moral,  anil  Philoiophieal 
(1798:  2d  ed.  1806).  He  had  published  an  early  volume 
of  Medical  Tracts,  and  left  unfinished  a  treatise  on  The 
Medicine  of  the  Bible.  POKIER  C.  Buss. 

Rush  (J.VMF.s),  M.  D.,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin,  b.  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  Mar.  1,  1786  ;  graduated  at  Princeton  1805 ; 
studied  medicine  with  his  father,  also  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. and  in  Edinburgh;  practised  his  profession 


some  years;  acquired  by  marriage  a  large  fortune ;  pub- 
lished his  valuable  /'ln'lnsnphy  of  the  Human  \~nice  (1827), 
Hamlet,  ft  Dramatic  I'rcludc  (1834),  An  Analysis  i>f  the 
Human  Intellect  (1865),  and  Rhymtl  of  Contrast  on  Wisdom 
and  Foll/i  (1869).  D.  at  Philadelphia  May  2fi,  1869.  By 
will  he  bequeathed  above  SI  ,000,000  to  found  the  "  Ridg- 
way  Branca  of  the  Philadelphia  Library,"  upon  certain 
eccentric  conditions,  one  of  them  being  that  no  bound  vol- 
umes or  other  collections  of  newspapers  should  ever  form 
part  of  the  library. 

Rnsh  (RICHARD),  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin,  b.  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Aug.  29,  1780;  graduated  at  Princeton  17!I7: 
studied  law  with  William  Lewis;  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  bar  1800;  quickly  gained  a  leading  posi- 
tion ;  became  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  Jan.,  181 1 ; 
comptroller  of  the  State  treasury  Nov.,  1811  ;  was  attorney  - 
general  of  the  U.  S.  Feb.  10,  1814-Dec.  15.  1817,  having 
temporarily  acted  as  secretary  of  state  in  the  latter  year; 
was  minister  to  England  1817-25  ;  negotiated  treaties  re- 
specting the  fisheries  (1818),  the  N.  E.  boundary,  the  Ore- 
gon question,  and  the  slaves  carried  from  the  U.  S.  in  Brit- 
ish vessels  after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent :  was  secretary  of  the 
treasury  under  Prcs.  J.  Q.  Adams  1825-29;  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Yice- Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  Adams 
1828;  negotiated  in  Holland  a  loan  for  the  corporations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  1S29  ;  was  a  commissioner  to  ad- 
just the  boundary  between  Ohio  and  Michigan  1S30:  went 
to  Great  Britain  in  1836  as  commissioner  to  lay  claim  in 
the  chancery  court  to  the  Smithsonian  legacy  (sec  SMITH- 
SOS.  JAMKS):  returned  with  the  money  Aug.,  1838;  was 
minister  in  France  1847-49,  after  which  he  spent  his  clos- 
ing years  in  retirement  at  Sydenham,  near  Philadelphia, 
where  he  d.  July  30,  1859.  He  wrote  much  in  periodicals 
in  support  of  the  war  of  1812  and  against  the  U.  S.  Bank 
and  on  other  subjects  :  superintended  the  publication  of 
an  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  I'.  S.  (5  vols..  [816);  wrote  a 
Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London  from  IS  17 
to  1825  (vol.  i.  is:;.",;  vol.  ii.  1845;  new  ed.  of  both  vols. 
1873),  and  edited  a  pamphlet,  ir"«/mi_'//"ii  in  Itmitrxiir  Lii*\ 
/<•"//!  Original  Letters  and  MintuHcriplH  (1S57).  His  sous 
published  in  1860  his  Occasional  Productions,  /WjVi'ci//, 
JJ/ftln/Htttif,  and  Miscellaneous. 

Rush  Creek,  tp.,  Fairficld  co.,  0.,  on  Pittsburg  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis  R.  R.  P.  1752. 

Rush  Creek,  tp.,  Logan  co.,  0.,  on  Cleveland  Colum- 
bus Cincinnati  and  Indiana]", lis  K.  R.  P.  2044. 

Rusheba,  tp..  Chisago  co..  Minn.,  on  St.  Croix  River 
and  on  Lake  Superior  and  Mississippi  11.  R.  P.  706. 

Rush'ford,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Fillmore  Co.,  Minn.,  at  the 
confluence  of  Root  River  and  Rush  Creek,  on  Southern 
Minnesota  11.  R.,  has  fine  water-power  on  both  streams, 
utili/.ed  for  important  manufactories  of  iron,  machinery, 
woollen  goods,  and  carriages,  and  for  flouring  and  saw 
mills.  There  is  1  weekly  newspaper.  P.  of  v.  1245;  of 
tp.  l'.!7".. 

Rushford,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Canc- 
adea  Creek,  has  4  churches,  an  academy,  and  several  tlour- 
ing-mills  and  manufactories.  Several  sulphur  springs  are 
found  within  the  town.  P.  of  v.  543;  of  tp.  1636. 

Rushford,  tp.,  Winnebago  co.,  Wis.     P.  2019. 

Rush  Lake,  tp.,  Palo  Alto  co.,  la.,  near  W.  fork  of 
DCS  Moines  River.  P.  245. 

Rush  Lake,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Otter  Tail  co.,  Minn.,  near 
Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  P.  167. 

Rush  River,  tp.,  St.  Croix  co.,  Wis.,  on  West  Wiscon- 
sin R.  R.  P.  549. 

Rushsylva'nia,  p.-v.,  Rush  Creek  tp..  Logan  co.,  0., 
on  Indiana  division  of  Cleveland  Columbus  Cincinnati  and 
Indianapolis  R.  R.  P.  310. 

Rlish'ville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Schuyler  co.,  111.,  at 
the  S.  terminus  of  Buda  and  Rushvillc  branch  of  Chicago 
Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.,  has  2  newspapers,  several 
manufactories,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  and 
grain-growing  region.  P.  1539;  of  tp.  3021. 

Rushville,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  cap.  of  Rush  co.,  Ind.,  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Jeffersonville  Madison  and  Indianapolis 
and  the  Cincinnati  Hamilton  and  Indianapolis  R.  Rs.,  con- 
tains a  large  woollen-factory,  2  newspapers,  2  hardware 
and  agricultural  implement  stores,  a  furniture-factory,  and 
2  planing-mills.  It  is  situated  in  the  most  fertile  section 
of  the  State.  P.  of  v.  1096 ;  of  tp.  3327. 

F.  T.  DREBERT,  ED.  "  REPUBLICAN." 

Rushville,  p.-v.,  Potter  tp.,  Yates  co.,  N.  Y.  Part  of 
the  v.  is  in  Gorham,  Ontario  co. 

Rush'worth  (Jons),  b.  in  Northumberland,  England, 
about  1607  ;  educated  at  Oxford  ;  studied  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn;  began  in  1630  to  take  notes  of  proceedings  in  the 
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higher  courts  Mini  in  Parliament ;  was  assistant  clerk  to  the 

Long   Parliament  :    lieeame  M'cietar\   to   Lord  Fairfax;  took 

live  |,:iri  iii  negotiation-  during  the  civil  war;  was 
for  many  \rars  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  at'tci  \\aid 
secretary  to  Lord  Keeper  liridginan,  but  becoming  in- 
volved in  debt  spent  his  1;  >iu  ir.Mi  in  the 

KillL''s     llcncll    prison,    London,    where    III'    i|.    May    III.    lll'.m. 

In   loMt  In-  commenced  tin1  publication  of  lliitoricitl  Col- 

,i*   nf'  I'l-irnli-    I'IIHHIHIIH  nf  Stitii  .    1C,  iiflitif    M'tttfrt  I'M 

/.,,,>,     ii, i. i     A',  iiini-L-nlil,-     PrO99tding»     iti     I'""'-     l'<ti-l"<n,i  nl« 

(from  liils  to  ir,|S);  issued  vol.-.  ii.  an. I  iii.  in  I  lisn.  ami 
inthe-aliic  \ear  his  '/Yyi//  of  Tin, nut*,  r'.'iil  nf  Sti-njfni  it. 
Ho  left  ill  MS.  the  materials  t'.ir  vol-.  iv.and  v..  \vlii.-h 
were  is-ued  ill  Ili'.tL'.  ainl  tor  V..I-.  v  i.  ali'l  \  ii.,  completing 
the  work,  which  appeared  in  1701.  A  new  u,nd  better 
edition  of  the  whole,  together  with  the  '/',•'/•<//.  was  re- 
printed in  IT-' I  (7  vols.  fulio).  Itiishw.utlr 
aro  among  the  principal  sources  of  information  for  the 
reigns  of  .lame-  I.  ;in.|  Charles  I.,  lint  inu-t  he  received 
with  caution  on  account  of  his  partisunship  in  behalf  of 
the  I,oii);  Parliament. 

KusK,  new  county  of  W.  Central  l>akota,  on  Mi--ouri 
River,  interM-ded  1>y  Moreau  Ki\ei-,  has  l.;[k  l;idge  on  the 
\V..aii'l  con.-i.-ts  largely  of  prairie.  Area,  alioiil  li'.nil  -i|.  in. 

Rusk,  county  of  K.  Texas,  bounded  X.  hy  Sabine 
River,  ami  traversed  in  it.s  N.part  hy  the  International 
K.  Ii.,  has  an  undulating  surfai-e  and  a  highly  productive 
soil.  There  are  several  mineral  springs  ami  depn-iti  .if 
iron  ore.  Cuttle  and  swine  are  numerous.  The 
product*  are  Indian  corn,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes  and  but- 
ter. Cap.  Henderson.  Area.  .Mill  si(.  m.  I'.  Hi, 916. 

Rusk,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Cherokee  co.,  Tex.,  has  1  weekly 
newspaper.  I*.  545. 

Rusk  (THOMAS  .iKi'FKiisnv).  h.  in  South  Carolina  in 
1802;  became  a  lawyer  in  (Jeorgia  :  went  to  Texas  1835; 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  dei-hircd  Texan  inde- 
pendence Mar.,  IS:'.!! ;  was  the  tirst  secretary  of  war  :  took 
command  of  the  army  at  Sun  Jacinto  after  t.ien.  Houston 
was  wounded  :  became  chief-justice  of  Texas  ;  was  presi- 
dent of  the  convention  which  effected  annexation  to  the 
U.  S.  1S45,  and  U.  S.  Senator  1846-56.  I),  at  Naeogdoches 
July  29,  1856. 

K  us  'kin  (Jons),  LI/.D.,  b.  in  London,  England,  in  Feb., 
Isi'.i.  only  son  of  a  wealthy  wine-merchant,  from  whom  he 
derived  in  childhood  a  fondness  for  art;  gained  tho  New- 
degate  prize  for  English  poetry  at  Oxford  IS.'VJ;  graduated 
from  Christ  Church  1842;  wrote  while  an  undergraduate  a 
scries  of  articles  in  a  London  magazine  on  The  I'm-iri/  of 
Archill  I'liirr  (  ls.,T-3S)undcr  the  signature"  Katn,  I'hus'in;" 
devoted  himself  to  art.  taking  lessons:  in  water-color  paint- 
ing from  Copley,  Fielding,  and  . I.  1>.  Harding;  issued  in 
is  12  an  anonymous  pamphlet  in  defence  of  Turner  and  his 
school,  under  the  title  .)/.../,  ,-n  /'.lintiT*.  tin •!,•  fin/,,  rinrilg  in 

tfte  Art    nf   LnniLii'iifif    I'liiiitiinj  In  nil    tin'    .\iirf,  , it   Mnnti-fn, 

signed  "  A  Graduate  of  Oxford,"  which  was  much  admired 
for  the  brilliancy  of  its  stylo  and  provoked  great  contro- 
versy by  the  novelty  of  its  ideas.  In  1840  a  new  and  much 
enlarged  edition  appeared  in  2  vols.,  entitled  simply  Mod- 
ern rniiid'i-n,  the  second  volume  being  a  new  treatise,  Of 
the  fiiiiii/inntiri'  unit  Thi in-itif  /'<(rii///Y«,  which  exhibited 
the  results  of  a  lengthened  residence  in  Italy  in  the  form 
of  an  elaborate  survey  of  the  works  of  the  "old  masters  " 
and  discussion  of  their  respective  merits.  The  third  and 
fourth  volumes  of  tho  series,  entitled,  respectively.  Of 
Mini;/  T/ihii/a  and  Mminlniu  llrinili/.  were  published  in  1856; 
the  fifth  and  last  volume  (composed  of  treatises,  Of  /,.  «f 
Hi  mill/.  Of  I'll, in/  Iti'iiuh/,  Of  Iil?i,s  ,,f  Ifflniiun,  etc.).  in 
1860,  the  last  I!  volumes  containing  many  illustrations  by 
the  author.  The  seventeen  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  first  and  last  volumes  were  spent  in  an  industrious 
study  of  art.  including  a  long  residence  in  Venire  and 
visits  to  the  principal  European  capitals.  As  the  result 
of  a  careful  study  of  medieval  architecture,  Kuskin  pub- 
lished '/'/<.'  X.r,/i  /,„«,;,«  ,,/'  Afi-lii'ti'i-turi'  llSI'.lj  ;,,„!  f/,e 

Xti,in*<,f  IVm'.-c  (vol.  i.,  1851;  vols.  ii.  and  iii..  1S53).  a 
pamphlet  on  /'/•<•-  lt,i/,li,  ,,/i'tixin  llsM),  I.i-i-hin  .  <„,  .\,-,'hl- 
tccturf  null  /'ninlini/l  IS.'il  ,,  I,',',, ft,,  ,,„,/  /, ,',  U',,  ,./..„  ,'„  /'„,/„„ 
(l^.M-55),  The  I'lili'lii-nl  Ki;innm;i  of  Art  (185T),  The  Ele- 
ment* nf  Untiring  (185T),  several  series  of  A'otes  on  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colors  (  l,s.r,."i-.V.I ),  ,V,,/,«  mi  tl,,-  Turner 
Gallery  ill  Mi,r/hnrinii/li  J/nun.  (  I  s.ili  .,7  i.  and  se\  eral  other 

little  books,  all  of  which  were  collected  into  the  edition 
of  his  Cniii/iliif  II",; !•/•«  published  at  \e\-.  York  in  15  role. 
He  delivered  lectures  on  (iothic  architecture  at  Edinburgh 
l>."i:i:  was  appointed  professor  at  the  Caniliri.|<.rc  Seln'ml 
of  Art  ISftS;  became  Kcdo  lecturer  at  Cambridge  l^ilT: 
was  elected  to  the  Slade  jirofessorship  of  tine  arts  at  Ox- 
ford isii'.i.  and  re-elected  Mar..  1ST6  :  and  gave  £jOOfl  for 
the  endowment  of  a  mastership  of  drawing  in  the  Tavlor 


clalli  ri>  -.  Oxford.  1*71.     The  iirtisti.-  iiiovi-ini'iit  known  as 
"  I'rc-Iiiipluiclitism."  which  was  developed  among  llriti.-h 
artists,  such    as   Millais,   Holm. in    Hunt,  and    tl .. 
about  185U,  was  largely  due  to  the  study  of  Ku-kin's  rarlii  r 

Works.         Ill'    i^MH'd  a   ll-\  iM'd    rdition   of   hi-    Mi.iti  ,11    I'.linti  ,t 

(5  vols.)  in  Islill-HT.aml  has  since  published  a  large'  nuin- 

phlets    and    -mall    buoks    under    lancil'ul    I 
many  of  whirh   are  protes-edly  addrr--i-d   to  woi  kin^'ii!'  n 
and  advocate  peculiar  theories  in   political   economy  nn  I 
ethics,  but  have  apparently  not  attrartrd  the  ii"t  i.'.-  '  t   i  !:'• 
rlass  ot   i  .  ail.  i  -   iMrwhirh  I  he\- w  ere  de-iglled.       I  tl    1S71  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a   monthly  letter.  /•'... 
i  /./'  rn,  a]  M>  addre-M-d  t.,  w  01  kinginen,  inviting  them  to  j..in 
him  in  estaltlishing  a  fund    tor   n  -cuing    Kngli-h   ''ountry- 
life  from  the  tyranny  and   defilement   of  machinery,  and 
devoted  a  tithe   of  hi-  lortnne  '  about  £7000)  for  that  pur- 
pose, forining   the  "St.    (Jem-ire'-    C.iliipany."  of    "In 
»as    to    he    grand    nia-ter.      The    nionlhh    letlei-    air   still 
issued  I  |N7li),  but  in  the  late-t  numbers    Mr.  Ku-kin    emu- 

flains  bitterly  of  lack  of  apple, 'iation  1  , pnalion. 
Ic   |iossesses  a  pici  uresi|iie  Saxon   style,  which   is  justly 

considered  nne  ill    •  of  leril    Kligli.-h  literature, 

and  describes  him  enough  i  a-  a  "\iolcnt  lllili- 

eral ''  in  polilir-.      Signal   entertaininir  \oliimes   ,,!'  sclcc- 
from  his  works  ha\e  been  ]iulilished.  the  latest  being 
/'I'l'inlct  Aijrettet  (18T5),  under  his  own  editor-hip. 

1'ollTKl:  C.  Hl.lss. 

Russ  (Jons  DKMSOV.  M.  I).,  b.  at  rhclian-o  (no» 

sex).  Ma.-s..S,.pt.  1,  IMII  :    graduated  at  Yale  C.dleg, 
studied   medicine  in    Europe:  began  to  praeti.-e   in    .New 
York  1826;  went  to  (irceee  with  a  cargo  nf  pro\isi>n 
tin- patriots  l.v.'T.  and  resided  there  until    1  s:;u.  rendering 
medical  -n  \  i.-rs  to  the  insurgent  army:  devoted   himself 
in  New  York  to  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  for  win. 
he  invented  a  phonetic  alphabet  of  -II  characters  with  22 
prefixes,  suffixes,  etc.,  and  devised  several  other  educational 
expedients  ;  became  superintendent  of  the  New  York  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  18H2;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
New  York  Prison  Reform  Association,  superintendent  of  a 
juvenile  asylum  1851-58,  and  an  active  promoter  of  other 
benevolent  associations. 

Rus'sell,  county  of  E.  Ontario,  Canada,  bounded  X. 
by  the  river  Ottawa.  Area,  360  sq.  m.  It  is  connected 
with  Prescott  eo.  for  judicial  purposes,  and  tho  courts  are 
held  at  L'Original  in  the  latter  county.  P.  8666. 

Russell,  county  of  S.  E.  Alabama,  bounded  E.  by 
Chattahoocheo  River,  which  separates  it  from  (icorgia, 
and  drained  by  its  tributaries;  has  an  undulating  surface, 
partly  consisting  of  sandy  ridges  and  barren  plains,  and 
is  traversed  by  Mobile  and  (iirard  K.  R.  The  staple  prod- 
ucts are  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Cap. 
Scale's  Station.  Area,  650  sq.  m.  P.  21,636. 

Russell,  county  of  Central  Kansas,  watered  by  Smoky 
Hill  Fork  and  Saline  rivers  and  their  numerous  affluent-, 
and  traversed  by  Kansas  Pacific  R.  R.,  has  a  level  surface 
and  a  fertile  soil.  Cap.  Russell.  Area,  900  sq.  m.  P.I. "ill. 

Russell,  county  of  S.  Kentucky,  traversed  in  its  S. 
part  by  Cumberland  River  and  drained  by  its  branches, 
has  a  rugged  surface  and  little  soil  available  for  agricul- 
ture, which  is  nevertheless  the  heading  industry,  the  staples 
being  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  oats,  sorghum-molasses,  wool, 
and  butter.  Swine  and  sheep  are  reared  to  some  extent. 
Cap.  Jamestown.  Area,  244  sq.  m.  P.  5809. 

Russell,  county  of  S.  W.  Virginia,  bounded  S.  E.  by 
the  Clinch  Mountains  and  traversed  by  the  upper  Clinch 
River,  has  a  mountainous  surface,  with  several  deposits 
of  iron  ore,  coal,  and  marble.  The  staples  are  Indian 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  tobacco,  maple-sugar,  sorghum-mol;. 
butter,  and  wool.  Cup.  Lebanon.  Area,  500  sq.  in.  P. 
11,103. 

Russell,  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  111.,  on  Wabash  River.  P. 
1181. 

Russell,  tp.,  Putnam  co.,  Ind.,  on  Raccoon  Creek.  P. 
1246. 

Russell,  p. -v.,  Washington  tp.,  Lucas  co.,  la.,  on  Bur- 
lington and  Missouri  River  R.  R.  P.  17.x 

Russell,  p.-v..  cap.  of  Russell  co.,  Kan.,  on  Kansas 
Pacific  R.  ]{..  L'ti:1.  miles  W.  of  Kansas  City,  has  several 
business-houses  and  2  newspapers.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try is  fitted  for  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  P.  about 
500.  A.  B.  COHXKU.,  En.  "  PI.AI.VSM  AV" 

Russell,  p.-v.  and  tp..  Hampdcn  co.,  Mass.,  on  West- 
field  River  and  Boston  and  Albany  R.  R.  P.  635. 

Russell,  tp.,  Camden  co.,  Mo.,  near  Osago  River.     P. 

Russell,  tp.,  Macon  co..  Mo.     P.  1658. 
Russell,  p.-v.  and  tp..  St.  Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Grass 
River.     P.  335  ;  of  tp.  2688. 
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KUSSELL. 


Russell,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Geauga  co.,  0.     P.  803. 

Russell,  tp.,  Sheboygan  co.,  Wis.     P.  623. 

Russell  (ALEXANDER  JAMIESOX),  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, Apr.  29,  1807.  With  his  parents  he  settled  in  Me- 
gantie  co.,  Canada,  in  1822,  where  his  father  was  crown- 
lands  agent.  In  1829  he  became  deputy  provincial  sur- 
veyor, and  in  1830  entered  the  commissariat  department, 
serving  two  years  on  the  Hidcau  Canal  during  its  construc- 
tion, when  ho  was  called  to  head-quarters,  Quebec,  where 
lie  was  engaged  for  eight  years  in  the  extra  staff  of  that 
department.  In  1841  he  resigned  and  entered  the  service 
of  the  provincial  government  as  civil  engineer  in  charge 
of  public  works  in  the  eastern  or  maritime  counties  of 
Lower  Canada,  being  engaged  for  five  years  in  projecting 
and  constructing  roads  and  bridges,  etc.  In  1840  ho  was 
transferred  to  the  crown  timber  office  at  Ottawa  to  settle 
difficulties  between  lumbermen  and  to  grant  licenses  to  cut 
timber  on  Ottawa  River  and  its  tributaries,  to  which  has 
been  added  the  collection  of  the  timber  revenues  from  them 
and  the  inspection  of  the  other  crown  timber  agencies  in 
Lower  and  Upper  Canada. 

Russell  (BENJAMIN),  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  13, 1761 ; 
learned  the  printing  trade  under  Isaiah  Thomas;  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  war ;  established  at  Boston, 
Mar.  24,  1784,  a  sctni-wcekly  newspaper,  The  Columbian 
('••ntiin'l,  to  which  many  eminent  writers  contributed,  and 
which  became  an  influential  political  organ  of  Federalist 
doctrines  ;  was  twenty-four  years  representative  of  Boston 
in  the  general  court:  was  several  years  member  of  the 
State  senate  and  of  the  executive  council.  He  retained 
the  editorship  of  the  Centinel  until  Nov.  1,  1828.  D.  at 
Boston  Jan.  4,  1845. 

Russell  (DA  Yin  ALLEN),  b.  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10, 1820  ; 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  entered  the  in- 
fantry in  1845  ;  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  ami  brevet  ted 
first  lieutenant  for  gallantry;  was  subsequently  actively 
engaged  on  the  frontier  against  the  Indians  ;  in  Jan.,  lxr>2, 
accepted  thecolonelcy  of  the  7th  Massachusetts  Vols.,  which 
he  led  through  the  Virginia  peninsular  campaign  of  18G2, 
gaining  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Antietam  ;  appointed  brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers 
Nov.,  1862,  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  6th  corps  at  the 
battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chanccllorsville,  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  minor  actions  of  that  corps.  In  the  Richmond 
campaign  of  1864,  in  command  of  a  division  (6th  corps), 
he  participated  in  all  the  battles  of  that  corps  from  the 
Wilderness  to  Petersburg;  in  July,  1864,  his  corps  was 
called  to  Washington  to  resist  the  threatened  attack  of 
Early  upon  the  capital,  and  in  the  subsequent  pursuit  of 
Early  lie  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Opequan,  Sept.  19, 
ixi>4.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  8th  Infantry,  brevet  colonel,  brigadier-general,  and 
major-general  for  gallantry. 

Russell  (Jons),  EAKI.,  third  son  of  the  sixth  duke  of 
Bedford,  b.  in  London,  England,  Aug.  18,  1792;  educated 
at  Westminster  School  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ; 
travelled  in  Spain  and  Portugal  during  the  Peninsular  war 
1809-10  ;  entered  Parliament  as  a  Whig  181:!,  representing 
the  family  borough  of  Tavistock  ;  displayed  great  zeal  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Tory  ministry  and  in  advocacy  of  Roman 
(  a  i  holic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform  ;  be<-a  me 
intimate  with  the  literary  men  of  the  time;  published 
Lire»  of  his  ancestors,  William  Lord  Russell  (1819)  and 
Lady  Rachel  Russell  (1820),  An  E»my  on  tlie  llixtory  of 
the  English  Government  and  Constitution  (1821),  The  iVim 
of  Arroaca,  a  Tale  (1822),  Don  Carlos,  a  Tragedy  (1822), 
M''/i/»irs  of  the  Affair*  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
(2  vols.,  1824-29),  of  which  the  first  volume  was  repub- 
lished  with  the  title  ]li*turij  of  tin'  Pt-inciftfif  Xt«ic*  of 
Europe,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (2  vols.,  1826),  The  Ei- 
tiihUtliincnt  of  the  Turkt  in  Europe  (1827),  and  Causes  of 
tin'  French  Revolution  (1832),  with  many  other  occasional 
literary  productions;  was  the  parliamentary  leader  of  the 
great  movement  which  effected  in  1828  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  acts,  in  1829  the  emancipation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  in  1832  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  era  of  English  history  by  the  long-delayed  victory 
of  the  Reform  bill.  In  1830-34,  Lord  John  Russell  was  pay- 
master of  the  forces  in  the  Grey  administration;  was  sec- 
retary of  state  for  the  home  department  1835-39,  and  after- 
ward for  war  and  the  colonies  (1839-41)  in  the  second 
Melbourne  ministry,  of  which  he  was  the  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  carried  several  important  mea- 
sures of  reform  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  and  municipal 
affairs,  education,  marriage,  and  civil  and  criminal  law; 
was  returned  to  Parliament  in  the  election  of  1841  for  the 
city  of  London,  which  he  continued  to  represent  for  many 
years;  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  Peel  min- 
istry 1841—45;  declared  in  favor  of  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn  laws  Nov.,  1845,  upon  which  basis  lie  was  in- 


vited to  form  a  ministry  Dec.,  1845,  but  failed  through  the 
dissensions  of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Pahnerston,  and  had  to 
yield  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  honor  of  procuring  the  enact- 
ment of  the  repeal.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  old  Tory 
party  in  1846,  Lord  John  Russell  became  prime  minister 
and  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  conducted  the  affairs 
of  state  through  the  difficult  period  embracing  the  Irish 
famine,  the  Chartist  agitations,  and  the  continental  revo- 
lutions of  1848-49.  His  ministry  was  overthrown  in  Feb., 
1852,  but  Earl  Derby  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  at- 
tempt to  carry  on  the  government,  the  Aberdeen  cabinet 
was  formed  Dee.,  1852,  in  which  Lord  John.  Russell  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  secretary  of  foreign  affairs.  He 
introduced  a  new  Reform  bill  1854;  became  colonial  secre- 
tary in  the  first  Palmerston  ministry  Feb.,  IS.Vj.  and  soon 
afterward  went  as  commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Conference, 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  the  Crimean  war,  but  lost  public 
favor  by  his  support  of  the  Austrian  programme,  and  re- 
tired from  the  cabinet  July  16.  In  June,  1859,  he  returned 
to  office  as  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  second  Pal- 
merston ministry;  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Earl 
Russell  of  Kingston-Russell  July,  1861 ;  incurred  severe 
criticism  by  his  unfriendly  course  toward  the  U.  S.  during 
the  civil  war.  especially  in  the  Trent  and  Alabama  affairs, 
as  also  by  his  fruitless  manifestations  of  sympathy  for 
Poland  and  Denmark  in  their  struggles  with  Russia  and 
Germany.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  Earl  Kus- 
sell  again  became  prime  minister,  Oct.,  1865,  Mr.  Gladstone 
being,  however,  the  real  leader  of  the  cabinet,  which  ro- 
M^ned  in  June,  1866.  Since  that  period  he  has  not  ac- 
cepted office,  but  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  devoted  himself  anew  to  liter- 
ature. He  edited  the  Correspondence  of  John,  fourth  l)til;n 
of  Bedford  ( 3  vols.,  1842-46),  the  Memorials  and  Corre- 
*/t'>n<icnce  of  C.  J.  Fox  (4  vols.,  1853-57),  the  M'-ittoira, 
Jonrnol,  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Moore  (8  vols., 
1852—56),  and  selections  from  his  own  Speeches  and  De- 
spatches (2  vols.,  1870),  and  wrote  the  Life  and  Times  of 
C.  J.  Fox  (3  vols.,  1859-66),  The  Rise  and  Pror/ress  of  the 
<'ln-iNt!nn  Rfl'iijinn  in  the  \\rr*t  of  Europe  (1873),  and  an 
autobiographical  work,  Recollections  and  Suggestions  1815— 
7.?  (1875). 

Russell  (Rev.  JOHN  FITLI.EB),  b.  in  England  about 
1817  ;  graduated  S.  C.  L.  at  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
1837,  and  B.  C.  L.  1838  ;  rector  of  St.  James's,  Enfield,  and 
since  1856  of  Greenhithe,  Kent;  wrote  works  on  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  :  among  them, 
Exclusive  Poicer  of  an  Epim-ojxil  Ori/ninni  C/i'r<[y  to  Ad- 
minister the  Sacraments,  etc.  (1834),  fitrict  Olmt'ri'nure  of 
the  Rubric  recommended  (1839),  and  Anijlican  Ordination* 
Valid  (1846);  also  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  C\WI),  articles  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana  ;  edited  Hicrnrgia  Ani/fi- 
cana  (1848),  being  documents  illustrative  of  the  ritual; 
and  was  co-editor  with  Dr.  Hook  of  Selections  from  the 
Writings  of  Anglican  Diviuei  (1840),  and  with  Dr.  Irons, 
of  Traett  of  tit*  Anif/ii'irn  leathers.  He  was  examined  as 
expert  by  the  royal  commissioners  on  ritual  in  1867. 

Russell  (JonN  R.),  b.  Jan.  4,  1827,  in  Maryland  ;  en- 
tered tlie  navy  as  a  midshipman  Sept.  14,  1841  ;  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1847,  a  lieutenant  in  1855,  a  lieu- 
tenant-commander in  1862,  a  commander  in  1867,  a  captain 
in  1874;  commanded  the  boat  expedition  which  succeeded 
in  burning  the  Confederate  privateer  Judith  alongside  the 
navy-yard  at  Pensacola  Sept.  14,  1861,  and  the  gunboat 
Kennebee  at  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St. 
Philip  in  1862.  Commended  for  "gallantry." 

FOXHALL  A.  PARKER. 

Russell  (JOHN  SCOTT),  F.  R.  S.,  b.  in  the  Vale  of  Clyde, 
Scotland,  in  1808  ;  studied  at  the  universities  of  Edinburgh, 
St.  Andrew's,  and  Glasgow,  graduating  at  the  latter  1821  : 
devoted  himself  to  applied  mechanics,  engineering,  and 
natural  philosophy;  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
latter  subject  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1832  upon 
the  death  of  Prof.  Leslie;  engaged  at  Edinburgh  in  the 
construction  of  small  steamboats  for  canal  and  river  navi- 
gation, and  of  steam  carriages  which  ran  upon  the  com- 
mon roads  between  Paisley  and  Glasgow;  introduced  the 
"  wave  system  "  into  the  construction  of  ocean  steamships 
1835  ;  was  for  some  years  manager  at  Greenock  of  one  of 
the  largest  shipbuilding  yards  in  Scotland;  presented  me- 
moirs on  the  "wave  system"  to  the  British  Association 
1835,  and  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  1837,  being 
honored  with  a  gold  medal  by  the  latter  body:  established 
himself  in  London  1844  as  a  builder  of  the  largest  class  of 
steamships,  including  the  Great  Eastern,  which  was  de- 
signed by  Brunei  upon  his  system;  read  in  1857  to  the 
British  Association  a  paper  upon  The  tSockanieal  Structure 
nf  thf  fi'rcri  Sliiji  :  was  one  of  the  nine  original  promoters 
of  the  great  exhibition  of  1851,  and  joint  secretary  of  the 
royal  commissioners  for  the  management  of  that  enterprise; 
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was  ono  of  the  founders  "1  tin-  I  n-titution  uf  Na\  al  Archi- 
.il'  which   he  i-   vice  pre-idi  nt,  and  1ms  contributed 

larirciv    1"     its      'r,itUK<i'-ti,,,iH;     is    also     \  ire    |,re-  ii  Icll  t   of   the 

In-t  itntion  of  Civil    KiiL'ineers.  ;i!ui   nil  active  member  of 
il    sci, -untie    sncieties.     Author  of  ;iu  elaborate   and 
co-tly    illustrated    work.    Tin     M-«t,  m    \y«i.<»i    .,/' 
Art  Utfftwt  for  I'OIHIIII  rat  "„./    II 
ti'i,oi!;>-   'n>'/    T>  fli, >>••<<!   l-'.iliK'.iiion  for   t/,.    /;,/-//,'.//    / 

.  lie  is  well  known  as  a  philant  hropist,  and  in  1>7I 
brought  forward  nn  nn-neces-fu]  scheme  for  founding  a 
"New  Social  Alliance  "  I'ur  the  ImproTOina&t  of  thfl  con- 
dition of  the  working-classes  by  facilitating  their  n 
of  access  to  tin'  legislative  und  executive  departments  of 
the  government. 

Kiissrll  (JONATHAN),  LL.D.,  b.  nt  Providence.  R.  I.,  in 
1771:  i_ri  :i'luated  at  Brown  I'niversity  17'Jl;  studied  law, 

but  exchanged  its  practice  t"i inmercial  pursuits;  was 

an  accomplished  and  effective  writer  and  an  active.  poli- 
tician  :  was  several  years  !'.  S.  minister  to  Sweden  :  Mirm-d 
the  Treaty  of  I  Him  t  1814  U  O1M  Of  th«  ftr<  Ameii.-an  com 

'oners,  nnil   was  member  of  Congress  lS^L-23.     D.  ftt 
Milton,  Mass.,  Feb.  16,  Is.'iL'. 

Russell  (MICHAEL),  LL.D.,  D.  C.  L..  b.  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  17S1  :  educated  at  Glasgow  Colleu'c:  was  or 
dnined  in  the  Episcopalian  Church  :  became  niinister  of 

St.  James's  chapel,  I.eitll.  ISII'.l.  a   post  be  retained  through 

life,  adding  to  it  in  ls::7the  btahoprlo  of  QlMgow  and  <!al- 
loway.  l>.  at  Lcith  Apr.  1!,  ISIS.  l[e  possessed  extensive 
erudition;  was  for  twenty-live  years  one  of  the  principal 
contributors  to  the  SneyehpMdia  SfetropolUtnMfV&d  author 

ofieveral  valuahlenorks  on  ed ition.  history,  sacred  and 

profane,  and  polity,  and  doctrinal  subjects.  His  best  work 
was  '/'//'  1  '"iiif'-Tiint  of  X'l'vi/  «nil  I't'ofiin''  //ixtortf,  front 
the  /tenth  of  Joxhini  until  tlif  it>rt!ne  of  the  Kingdom*  of 
ftruel  anil  Jnr/ah  (3  vols.,  1827-37). 

Russell  (WILLIAM),  Lottn,  son  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Bed- 
ford, b.  in  England  Sept.  -'!>.  Hi:','.! :  educated  at  Cambridge 
nnil  nt  Augsburg:  entered  Parliament  1660;  married  Lady 
Kachcl,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wriotbesley,  earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  widow  of  Lord  Francis  Vaughan.  1669;  first 
became  prominent  in  1673  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  or  ••  country  party,"  which  carried  on  a  vigor- 
ous opposition  to  the  unscrupulous  measures  of  the  court; 
proposed  in  Nov.,  1078,  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  York 
from  the  royal  councils,  and  on  June  16,  1680,  appeared 
before  the  king's  bench  in  We-tininster  to  present  that 
prince  as  a  recusant,  and  headed  the  deputation  of  200 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  carried  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  James  as 
a  papist  from  the  succession.  When  a  reaction  had  set  in 
against  the  Protestant  alarmists  the  court,  determined  to 
lie  revenged  upon  Russell,  Sidney,  and  other  prominent 
Whigs,  who  were  accordingly  accused  by  suborned  wit- 
nesses of  participation  in  the  "Rye-house  Plot."  Ar- 
raigned for  treason  at  the  Old  Bailey  July  13,  1683,  Rus- 
sell was  refused  counsel,  but  his  wife  was  permitted  to  act 
as  his  secretary  during  the  trial;  was  condemned  to  death 
and  attainted  July  14,  and  beheaded  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  July  21, 1683.  His  attainder  was  reversed  after  the 
revolution  of  1688,  and  in  1694  his  father  was  made  duke 
of  I'.cdford,  to  which  title  Lord  William's  son,  Wriothcsley, 
succeeded.  Lady  Russell,  b.  1636.  survived  her  husband 
forty  years,  and  d.  at  Southampton  House  Sept.  29,  1723. 
Her  Letters  to  her  husband  were  published  1773,  became 
widely  popular,  and  have  been  often  reprinted.  (See  Life 
of  Lord  litistel/,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  1819.) 

Russell  (WILLIAM),  LL.D.,  b.  in  Selkirkshire,  Scot- 
land, in  1741;  learned  the  printing  trade;  was  corrector 
of  the  Strachan  press  at  London  1767-87,  after  which  he 
settled  on  a  farm  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  d.  Dec.  25, 
1793.  Author,  among  other  works,  of  a  Ifittory  nf  Amer- 
ica (2  vol?.,  1779),  a  Jlittori/  of  Modern  Europe  (4  vols., 
1779-84;  frequently  reprinted),  and  a  Ifittorif  «f  Ancient 
Etn-«iic  (2  vols.,  1793).  He  left  unfinished  a  History  of 
EtKjhind  from  the  beyinniiiff  of  the  /tciyu  of  (jeortje  III. 

Russell  (WILLIAM),  b.  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Apr.  28, 
17'.'S:  was  educated  nt  the  university  of  his  native  city; 
settled  at  Savannah,  (in.,  1817;  became  principal  of  an 
academy  there  1819;  was  instructor  in  the  Now  Haven 
Grammar  School  1822-28;  taught  classes  in  elocution  at 
Andover,  Cambridge,  and  Boston ;  edited  the  American 
Jonntni  of  Ediu'tttion  IS26-29 ;  was  at  the  head  of  schools 
for  young  ladies  at  Gerinantown,  Pa.,  and  afterward  at 
Boston  and  Andover:  founded  a  seminary  for  teachers  in 
New  Hampshire  IS  10.  nnd  removed  it  in  185.'!  to  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  where  he  subsequently  became  director  of  the  nor- 
mal institute.  Author  of  many  treatises  on  educational 
subjects  and  of  several  textbooks  in  reading  and  elocution. 

Russell  (  WILLIAM  HOWARD).  LL.D..  b.  nt  Lily  Vale, 
eo.  Dublin,  Ireland,  Mar.  28,  1821;  studied  at  Trinity  Col- 


ic-.-, I  I  (1  til  in  :    lu'i'Mlio-  :i   l:iu  \  er  at   I ,'  Ml  don,  hi!  t   i  -  lie-  t  1   - 

i  i  e-Mon.iuit   i.l'  tin-    London    '/''  •»  •  «.  i  il  w  II  ic  1 1  ca  I  .ae  i  t  y 
he  obtained  a  cnn-i'lerahle  reputation  during  tile  Crimean 
war.  tlu-  Indian  mutiny,  the  American  <-i\  il  war.  tin-  V 
Prussian  war  "t   ISW.  and  the  Franco  Herman  war  of  ! 
71.     lie  founded   in   IViS  the  .\niiyninl  A'",;,  l,',i    .11,.  which 
he    slill    conduct-.        Me    ha-     re[ollili-l]C'l    his     letter        t   ,    tllO 

I'ti'.e  <>f  tin-  mililaiy  n|ieiations  above  mcn- 
ti'. in  -i.  and  written  several  other  works. 

Russell'8,  tp..  Kayctte  eo.,  Ala.      P.  LM7. 

Riis'xi'lMiiir:;,  p.  \ ..  Pine  Cmvc  tp.,  Warren  co.,  Pa., 
on  Conewango  River. 

Rus'sellvillc,  |i.-v.  and  tp ip.  of  Franklin  co.,  Ala., 

on  Cedar  Creek.  1'.  ISO:  of  tp.  1  ls|. 

llusscllvillr,  p.-T.,  I'o]"-  '•.,..  Ark.,  on  Little  Uoek  and 
Fort  Smith  K.  K..  has  1  newspaper  and  some  manufact 

IliisM'llvillr,  p.-v.,  Russell  tp.,  Lawrence  co.,  111.,  on 
Wabash  Itiver.  P.  :',ll. 

Russcllvillc.  p.-v.,  enp.  of  Logan  co.,  Ky..  on  Lonis- 
ville  Nashville  and  (J  real  Southern  K.  K..  has  1  newspaper. 
P.  IMS. 

Russellvillc,  p.-v.,  Jefferson  tp.,  Brown  oo.,  0.   P. 

RUSS1,  town  of  Italy.  ]irn\  ini-e  of  Kavenna.  abuut  10 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Havenna.  It  is  a  pretty 
town,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  castle  ami  citadel  still  in 
good  condition.  Ru-.-i  iru  long  an  object  of  bit  I  IT  conten- 
tion between  the  lords  of  Ravenna  and  Ferrara.  P.  77UU. 

Rus'sia,  the  largest  empire  of  the  world,  occupying 
about  one-sixth  of  the  firm  land  of  our  globe,  extends  in 
Europe  and  Asia  from  hit.  :!S°  20'  to  lat.  77°  30'  N.,  and 
from  Ion.  17°  38'  K.  to  Ion.  1711°  W. ;  hounded  N.  by  the 
Arctic  Ocean;  E.  by  the  Pacific:  S.  by  China.  Independ- 
ent Toorkistan.  Persia,  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  IJlack  Sea.  and 
Koumania  :  and  W.  by  Austria,  Prussia,  the  Baltic,  and 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Area,  8,351,004  sq.  m.  Pop. 
85,685,945,  of  which  Asiatic  Russia,  consisting  of  Ca 
ens  (area,  172,837  sq.  m.;  pop.  4,893.332),  Siberia  (area, 
4,826,329  eq.  m. ;  pop.  3,428,867),  Kirgheez  territories 
(area,  868,793  sq.  in.;  pop.  1,803,708),  and  Toorkistan 
(area,  408,408  sq.  m. ;  pop.  1,996,920),  comprises  6.279.3,'i2 
sq.  m.,  with  12,122,827  inhabitants ;  while  European  Rus- 
sia, consisting  of  Russia  proper  (area,  1,881,216  si|.  m. :  pop. 
65,704,559),  Poland  (area.  49,157  sq.  m. ;  pop.  6,026,421  I. 
and  Finland  (area,  144,269  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  I,x:j2. 138),  com- 
prises 2.071,642  sq.  m..  with  73,563,118  inhabitants.  Eu- 
ropean Russia  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into 
the  following  governments: 


Russia  Proper. 


Archangel 531,503 

Astrakhan 86,668 


Area.    Population 


281,112 
601,514 


Area.    Population. 

Tambov M,r,S3    2,160,971 


Bessarabia 14,046  1,07S.9:(2 

Courland 10,537  619,154 

Don  Cossack 

Territory 61,911  1,086,264 

Esthonia 7,818  823,961 

Grodno 14,965  1,008,521 

Kaluga 11,938  996.2S2 

Kazan 24.600  1,704,624 

Kharkov 21,040  1.698,015 

Kherson 27,522  1,596,809 

Kiev 19,686  2,175,132 

Kostroma 32,700  1,176,097 

Kovno 15,692  1,156,041 

Kursk 17,936  1,954.8(17 

Livonia 18,158  1,000,876 

Minsk.  35,272  1,182.230 

Moheelev 18,550  947.625 

Moscow 12,887  1,772,624 

Nizhnee-Nov- 

gorod 19,795  1,271,564 

Novgorod 47,234  1,011,445 


Olonetz 67,436 

Oofa 47,031 


29«,892 


Orel 18,040  1,596,881 

Orenburg 73885  900,547 

Penza 14,996  1,173,18« 

Perm 128,246  i.l'.is.wiii 

Podolia 10,222  1,933,188 

Poltava 19,264  2,102,614 

Pskov 17,068  775,701 

Riazan 16,253  1,477,433 

St.  Petersburg  20,760  1,325,471 

Samara 60,197  1,837,081 . 


Taurida 21, ."»:(; 

Tchernigov 20,S!l 

Toola H.CJ.-M 

Tver 2-1.223 

Viatka 69,114 

Vitebsk 17,438 

Vladimeer Is.siVJ 

Volliynia 27, Tin 

Vologda 155,498 

Voronezh 2."i,437 

Vllna 16,411 

Yaroslav 13,750 

Yckatcrlno- 


704,997 
1,(W.i.f,oo 
1,167,878 
1,528,881 


888,777 
[,JS»,923 

1,704.018 


2,152,6% 
1,001.909 
1,000,748 


Slav 26,146    1,352,300 

Poland. 

Kalisz 4,392 

Klelce 3,S'J7 

Lomza 4,667 

Lublin 6.5(11 

Piotrkov 4,7-.'9 

Plock .4,200 

Radom 4,7(111 

Siedlce .5,534 

Suwalki 4,846 

Warsaw 5,622 


518,780 

4«l,iW.P 
707,089 

fiS2.49.-> 

47l.u:ts 


504,606 
925,639 


Sbo  -  Bjdrne- 


Finland. 


9,332 


borg.... 
Knopio .. 

Nyland 

Si'.  Michael 8,819 

Tavastehuus....  8.324 


Saratov 32.622    1,751,26s  Uleaborg 88,»H 


Simbeersk . 

Smolensk 21,637 


1,205,881 
1,140,015 


Vasa 16.146 

Vlborg 16,611 


306,331 

173.141 
189,348 

193,477 
185,890 
310,937 
276,884 


The  old  names,  Great  Russia  or  Muscovy  (comprising  the 
whole  of  the  northern  and  central  part  of  the  country), 
Little  Russia  or  Ukraine  (Kiev,  Tchernigov,  Poltava,  and 
Kharkov),  New  Russia  (Bessarabia,  Kherson,  Taurida, 
Ycknterinoslav,  and  the  Don  Cossack  Territory),  Red  Rus- 
sia (Lithuania.  Volhynia,  Podolia.  and  parts  of  the  pres- 
ent lialicia).  White  Russia  I  Vitebsk  and  Mohcelev),  Black 
Russia  or  Minsk,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  (Courland, 
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Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Ingria),  have  now  only  an  histor- 
ical signification. 

Asiatic  Russia  is  described  in  the  articles  on  CAUCASUS, 
KIHGIIKKZ,  SIBERIA,  and  TOOHKISTAN.  European  Russia, 
including  FINLAND  nnd  POLAND  (which  see),  forms  one 
vast  plain,  bounded  E.  by  the  Ural  chain  ;  S.  by  the  Cau- 
casian Alps  and  the  Yaila  Mountains,  an  isolated  chain 
occupying  the  Crimean  peninsula  and  rising  to  the  height 
of  about  50(10  feet;  S.  W.  and  N.  W.  by  spurs  of  the  Car- 
pathians and  the  Scandinavian  Alps.  Through  the  cen- 
tral part  of  this  plain  stretches  an  elevated  plateau,  the 
A'aldai  Hills,  rising  about  1000  feet,  connecting  to  the  E. 
with  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  presenting  an  undulating 
surface  covered  with  large  forests  of  beech.  From  this 
ilatcau  the  ground  slopes  N.  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the 
iVhite  Sea,  traversed  by  the  Onega,  Dwina,  Mezen,  and 
Petchora;  W.  to  the  Baltic,  drained  by  the  Neva,  l)iina, 
Xiemen,  and  Vistula;  anil  S.  to  the  Black  and  the  Cas- 
pian seas,  watered  by  the  Pruth,  Dniester,  Dnieper,  Don, 
Volga,  and  Ural.  The  northern  slope  terminates  along 
the  Arctic  Ocean  in  frozen  swamps,  where  all  vegetation 
ceases;  the  western  is  dotted  with  numerous  lakes,  and  is 
often  marshy,  but  favorable  to  vegetable  life;  the  southern 
presents  many  large,  woodless  tracts  of  steppes,  unfit  for 
agriculture.  On  an  average,  20  per  cent,  of  the  surface  of 
European  Russia  is  arable  land,  11  meadow,  27  pasture, 
and  about  40  forest,  but  the  ratio  varies  very  much  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  empire.  Finland  has  only  1.2  per 
cent,  arable,  but  53.3  forest ;  Russia  proper  has  respectively 
20.9  and  40.3,  Poland  50  and  25.20.  Rye,  oats,  barley, 
wheat,  and  maize  are  raised,  and  although  the  method  of 
cultivation  is  still  very  primitive,  the  product  far  exceeds 
the  home  demand  in  quantity ;  the  value  of  exported 
cereals  amounted  in  1872  to  134,600,000  rubles.  In  the 
Baltic  provinces  flax,  hemp,  anil  hops  are  much  cultivated ; 
in  the  above  year  the  value  of  exported  flax  amounted  to 
37,900,000  rubles,  of  flaxseed  to  22,300,000,  of  hemp  to 
11,900,000,  of  tow  to  2,800,000,  of  cordage  to  1,500,000.  In 
Bessarabia  and  the  Crimea  the  vine  is  grown  with  success, 
and  about  54,000,000  gallons  of  good  wine  are  annually  pro- 
duced. Tobacco  is  cultivated  along  the  Volga,  the  Don,  and 
in  Bessarabia,  and  yields  about  70,000,000  rubles  annually. 
The  potato  is  raised  throughout  the  country,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  beetroot  is  steadily  increasing.  Excellent  fruits 
— apples,  pears,  apricots,  peaches,  but  especially  plums 
and  cherries — are  grown  in  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  and 
Taurida,  and  the  immense  forests,  consisting  mostly  of  fir, 
spruce,  find  pine  N.  and  E.  of  the  Valdai  Hills,  and  oak  to 
the  S.,  contain  excellent  timber  for  building  purposes,  un<l 
ore  administered  with  great  care ;  the  value  of  timber  ex- 
ported in  1872  amounted  to  22,400,000  rubles.  Cattle- 
rearing  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  western  and  south- 
ern provinces.  Russia  possessed  in  1874  about  28,500,000 
horned  cattle;  in  1S72  the  value  of  the  export  of  cattle 
amounted  to  10,200,000  rubles,  that  of  hides  to  3,300,000. 
Horses,  numbering  20,000,000  in  1874,  are  numerous  in 
the  southern  provinces  and  of  a  good  breed;  the. annual 
export  to  Prussia  and  Austria  is  very  large.  Of  sheep 
1 1;  I. ..no,000  in  1874)  there  are  several  species.  The  com- 
mon Russian  sheep  yields  only  4  pounds  of  wool  a  year, 
and,  the  wool  being  coarse,  the  pood  (36  pounds)  com- 
iinmds  only  3  rubles  in  the  market:  but  the  animal  re- 
quires no  care  and  thrives  on  the  scantiest  and  moagerest 
'ood.  The  Kirgheez  sheep,  introduced  from  the  Kirgheez 
territories  in  Asia,  where  it  still  forms  the  fundamental 
unit  in  all  valuations,  is  numerous  in  the  steppes  of  the 
Volga  and  the  Don,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  immense 
fat  tail.  It  generally  weighs  from  4  to  5  poods,  and  yields 
often  2  poods  of  tallow;  in  1872  the  value  of  the  export 
of  tallow  amounted  to  2,900,000  rubles.  Of  improved 
breeds  of  sheep  there  are  about  14,000,000,  half  of  which 
belong  to  Bessarabia.  Swine  (11,000,000  in  1874)  are 
reared  in  immense  herds  in  the  Lithuanian  oak  forests ;  in 
1872  the  value  of  the  export  of  hogs'  bristles  amounted  to 
5,700,000  rubles.  Bee-culture  is  general  in  Poland  and  on 
the  Volga;  about  7,000,000  pounds  of  wax  and  21,000,000 
of  honey  are  annually  produced.  The  silk-culture,  which 
formerly  was  quite  extensive  in  the  southern  provinces,  has 
suffered  much  of  late,  partly  from  disease  among  the  silk- 
worms, partly  from  the  emigration  of  the  Mennonites,  who 
principally  carried  it  on.  Reindeer  are  kept  in  large  herds 
in  the  X. ;  camels  are  bred  in  the  S.  Of  wild  animals,  the 
ermine,  sable,  marten,  bear,  etc.  are  found  in  the  N. ;  the 
elk,  aurochs,  and  boar  in  the  W.  (Poland  and  Lithuania) ; 
the  wolf,  deer,  and  fox  everywhere;  the  value  of  the  ex- 
port of  furs  amounted  in  1872  to  3,200,000  rubles.  The 
fisheries  form  a  very  important  source  of  wealth — cod  and 
herring  in  the  White  Sea;  herring  and  flounder  in  the 
Baltic;  mackerel,  sardine,  and  herring  on  the  Crimean 
coast;  sturgeon  in  the  Caspian;  salmon,  trout,  and  a  great 
variety  of  delicious  fresh-water  fish  in  the  lakes  and 
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rivers.  In  the  circle  of  Kem,  a  subdivision  of  the  Lr»v- 
ernment  of  Archangel,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kem  in  the 
White  Sea,  91,147,600  poods  of  salt-water  fish  and  58,7'J3 
poods  of  fresh-water  tish  were  caught  between  1847  and 
1851,  and  several  thousand  people  are  steadily  employed 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  Volga  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
preparation  of  caviare  from  the  roe  of  the  sturgeon  is  a 
peculiar  Russian  branch  of  industry.  The  product  was 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  as  a  delicacy  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  "  'Twas  caviare  to  the  general,"  says  Ham- 
let. It  is  now  largely  consumed. 

Mining  and  manufacturing  are  carried  on  in  Russia  ex- 
tensively, and  with  great  success.  Large  deposits  of  coal 
and  an  abundance  of  salt  are  found  in  all  the  southern 
provinces  :  402,300  tons  of  coal  were  raised  in  1868,  and 
538,800  tons  of  salt  were  produced — 250,000  tons  alone; 
from  the  brine  springs  of  Taurida.  The  produce  of  coal 
is  rapidly  increasing.  All  the  metals  are  found  in  the 
Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  some  of  them  in  great  abun- 
dance and  of  excellent  quality.  In  186'.*,  61.700  pounds 
of  gold  were  produced,  and  39,300  pounds  of  silver.  In 
1S68  the  produce  of  copper  was  4310  tons,  and  of  iron 
319,000  tons.  Platinum  is  found  only  around  Yekaterin- 
burg;  8060  pounds  were  produced  in  1861.  The  govern- 
ments of  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Nizhnce-Novgorod,  Vlad- 
imeer,  Saratov,  Warsaw,  Ploek,  and  Kalisz  are  the  princi- 
pal seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  which  is  steadily  in- 
creasing and  receives  much  encouragement  from  the  gov- 
ernment. Peter  the  (Ireiit  founded  21  largo  factories,  be- 
sides some  smaller  ones;  in  1820  the  number  had  risen  to 
3724,  in  1854  to  18,100,  in  1870  to  19,431,  exclusive  of 
distilleries  and  breweries,  employing  410,225  workmen, 
and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  about  373,000,000 
rubles.  The  principal  branches  are  the  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures.  In  1870  about  122,000,000  pounds  of  raw 
cotton  were  imported,  and  1508  factories  produced  goods 
to  the  value  of  220,000,000  rubles.  In  the  same  year  1831 
woollen  manufactories,  employing  105,135  hands,  produced 
goods  to  the  value  of  63,000,000  -rubles.  In  spite  of  recent 
disturbances,  there  are  still  518  silk  manufactories,  cm- 
ploying  about  12,000  workmen.  In  1871  there  were  325 
beetroot-sugar  manufactories,  employing  about  70,000 
workmen.  For  its  internal  traffic  Russia  possesses  excel- 
lent water-ways  in  its  great  rivers  and  extensive  canal 
system,  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the  White,  Black,  and 
Caspian  seas.  For  a  large  part  of  the  year,  however,  from 
three  to  seven  months,  these  roads  are  closed  by  frost,  but 
in  1874  the  country  had  10,725  miles  of  railroad,  and  21IHI 
miles  were  under  construction.  In  1873  the  receipts  of 
the  railways  amounted  to  122,800,000  rubles,  but  the  gov- 
ernment, having  guarantied  a  certain  interest,  had  in  the 
same  year  to  pay  14,590,000  rubles.  In  1872  the  length 
of  telegraph  lines  was  44,692  miles,  of  wires,  'JO.  i:'.0 
miles  ;  number  of  stations,  1333  ;  of  telegrams  forwarded, 
3,259,552;  the  revenue  was  17,120,000  rubles;  the  expenses 
14,957,000.  In  1874  the  commercial  fleet  numbered  2504 
vessels  of  520,584  tons  burden  ;  227  were  steamers.  The 
total  imports  were  valued  in  1872  at  242,320,000  rubles, 
the  exports  at  272,870,000. 

The  population  of  Russia  is  very  various  ;  it  comprises 
about  100  different  nationalities,  more  or  less  distinct,  and 
about  40  different  languages  are  spoken  in  the  empire. 
The  Slavic  element,  however,  is  absolutely  predominant  in 
European  Russia,  numbering  61,000, 000  out  of  73,000,000. 
The  principal  non-Slavic  races  are  the  Finns  in  Finland,  the 
Letts  in  Courland,  the  Germans  in  the  Baltic  provinces  and 
Southern  Russia,  the  Tartars,  Cossacks,  and  other  Mongo- 
lian tribes  in  the  S.,  and  the  Jews,  numbering  2,647,000,  of 
whom  1,829,000  are  in  Russia  proper  and  about  800,000  in 
Poland.  The  Slavic  race  falls  into  two  very  distinct  and 
very  antipathetic  groups — the  Russians,  56,600,000,  and 
the  Poles,  about  5,000,000.  The  Russians,  again,  comprise 
a  great  number  of  subdivisions,  of  which  the  Ruthcnians 
form  one  of  the  most  prominent,  but  all  these  subdivisions 
!  centre  in  the  Great  Russians,  whoso  religious  creed,  polit- 
ical sympathies  and  antipathies,  and  literary  language 
have  been  adopted  by  them.  With  respect  to  the  Poles 
and  the  non-Slavic  nations,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment to  Russianize  them,  and  the  measures  employed  for 
this  purpose  are  in  some  cases,  especially  with  respect  to 
the  Poles,  really  shocking.  In  1S69  the  budget  of  the 
University  of  Warsaw  was  raised  from  182,000  to  211,780 
rubles,  but  at  the  same  time  the  professors  were  informed 
that  in  the  course  of  three  years  they  were  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Russian  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
deliver  their  lectures  in  Russian  ;  the  Russian  double  eagle 
appeared  over  the  front  door  of  the  building;  all  Polish 
inscriptions  were  replaced  with  Russian  ;  all  communica- 
tions to  the  students  were  issued  in  Russian  :  and  the  offi- 
cials belonging  to  the  administration  of  the  institution 
were  ordered  not  to  answer  any  question  which  was  not 
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in  the  Russian  language.  In  Isrii  MX  professors, 
who  declared  themselves  unable  to  use  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, were  di>ehargcd. 

The  Gi;r:i:k  Cm  urn  i  which  see)  is  the  official  religion 
of  tho  state,  professed  by  the  imperial  family  and  a 
larL'c  majoritv  of  the  inhabitants  11:1111. >U  .  ...;.|::'.I.IMMI  in 

Rusiia    proper,   L'.^7.>.ouu    in    Siberia.    I. '.1:10.11011    in    i 
ca-ia.  42,11011  in  Finland,  and  30,ooo  in   Poland.     In  doc- 
trine the   Kus-ian  Church  agrees  with  tho  other  brandies 
of  the    Greek  Church,  but  with    respect  to   it-   admini-tra 
the  organization  it  is  entirely  independent.     At  the  bead 
stand-   the   emperor;  next  to   him   the    llolySyimd.com- 
)-.  .-I  of  M".CII    bi-hitps.     Feo.b.r    I.  appointed  a    Ku—ian 

atriarch  in  I  aS',».  after  the  flight  of  the  Greek  patriarch 
Y..m  Constantinople,  and  the  f  mr  '  iriental  patriarchs  re- 
cogni/ed  the  new  dignity.  Hut  Peter  the  Great  found  it 
to.,  difficult  to  rule  the  empire  with  a  patriarch  at  the  head 
of  tho  Chureh.  He'  abolished  the  office  and  instituted  tho 
svnod;  and  his  su.-ee-^ors  ha\e  followed  the  same  policy, 
never  allowing  the  Chureh  to  become  a  state  within  the 
In  l-<7n  the  Kns.-ian  Chureh  comprised  02  arch- 
bishops an.l  bishops.  3S.">  monasteries  with  5750  monks.  Kit 
nunneries  with  322fi  nuns,  1334  arch  prie-ts.  40. 852  pri.  -t-, 

11,842    dca H.  70, '.'so    clerks:   :i3,loo   church   buildings, 

among  which  were  59  cathedrals ;  4  theological  seminaries 
of  the  highest  order,  in  St.  Petersburg.  Moscow,  Kiev,  and 
Kazan,  with  106  professors  and  410  students:  and  51  the- 
ological seminaries  of  a  lower  order,  with  15,585  students. 
Se.-ts  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them — as,  for  in- 
stan.-e,  the  Haskolniks — are  said  to  be  very  powerful.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  numbers  I,:1LY.,000  members  in 
Poland.  •J.ss;;.nnu  i,,  n,,<-ia  proper,  25,000  in  Siberia, 
is. ooo  in  Caucasia,  830  in  Finland  :  the  Reformed  churches 
2,231.000  in  Russia  proper.  1.797,000  in  Finland.  . ".31,000 
in  Poland,  10,600  in  Caucasia,  and  5700  in  Siberia;  the 
Mohammedans  2,813.000  in  Central  Asia,  2, :;.")!>. ono  in  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  1,960,000  in  Caucasia.  C.I.OOO  in  Siberia. 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protc-tant-  have  equal  civil  rights 
with  tho  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  not  the  Jews 
and  Mohammedans.  Only  tho  Greek  Church  has  tho  right 
to  proselyte  and  to  carry  on  missions  among  the  non-Chris- 
tian population.  She  also  claims  all  the  children  of  mixed 
marriages. 

For  science  and  art  there  is  much  done  in  Russia.  The 
scientific  societies,  universities,  libraries,  art-galleries,  the- 
atres, and  other  institutions  of  learning  and  talent  are  of 
a  high  order;  the  higher  educational  institutions,  general 
and  special,  male  and  female,  are  also  excellent.  Many 
features,  however,  indicate  that  as  a  whole  the  nation  occu- 

ies  a  comparatively  low  stand-point  of  civilization.  Both 
n  religion  and  politics  tho  Russian  people  are  still  liable 
to  fall  into  extremes  of  fanaticism  and  superstition  or 
coarse  infidelity,  of  slavish  submissiveness  or  revolutionary 
ideas  of  the  most  reckless  ami  fantastic  character.  The 
cruel  and  widespread  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  1872  or- 
iginated in  Odessa  from  a  rumor  that  a  Jewish  boy  had 
thrown  a  dead  cat  into  a  Greek  churoh.  The  conspiracy 
of  the  Nihilists  in  1871  presented  an  equally  singular  as- 

:ect;  they  aimed  at  the  abolition  not  only  of  despotism, 
ut  of  government  of  whatever  kind.  Popular  education 
is  still  utterly  insufficient.  In  1869  there  were  only  15 
elementary  schools  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  only  3  per  cent,  of  tho  population  could  read.  It  was 
intended  to  establish  300  more  in  tho  course  of  the  year, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  use  old  pensioned  soldiers  for  teach- 
ers. In  1872  the  number  of  popular  schools  in  tho  whole 
empire  was  19,658,  with  761,129  pupils — 625,784  male  and 
i.">  female.  In  1868  there  were  published  219  news- 
papers in  the  country — 117  in  Russian,  30  in  Gorman,  20 
in  Finnish,  etc. — but  against  the  full  effect  of  this  organ 
of  popular  instruction  and  enlightenment  tho  censorship, 
particularly  severe  in  the  Polish  and  non-Slavic  -regions, 
acts  as  a  heavy  and  vicious  impediment. 

Tho  government  is  a  pure  despotism.  There  are  no  con- 
stitutional cheeks  whatever  to  tho  power  of  tho  emperor. 
The  army,  which  now  is  formed  by  universal  conscription, 
consists  of  an  active  body  numbering  about  750,000,  and  a 
reserve  of  about  the  same  number,  with  1424  guns  and 
300,000  horses.  Fleets  are  kept  in  the  Baltic,  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Caspian,  squadrons  in  tho  Arctic  and  Pacific, 
comprising  altogether  225  steam-vessels  of  172,501  tons 
burden  and  :;1,'J78  horso-power,  with  521  guns  and  about 
2.'>..'iOti  sailors.  According  to  the  budget  of  IS74,  the  reve- 
nues of  the  empire  were  estimated  at  539,851,000  rubles, 
the  expenses  at  536,683.000.  I'p  to  1871  the  expenses  con- 
ably  exceeded  the  revenue  every  year  for  a  long 
period,  and  the  country  has  a  debt  of  2,27"7.0M.5fit  rubles, 
The  history  of  Russia,  as  a  member  of  the  political  sys- 
tem of  Europe  and  a  constituent  in  the  development  of 
modern  civilization,  begins  with  Peter  tho  Great  (1689- 
172 j),  of  tho  house  of  Romanoff,  which  ascended  the 
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throne  in  Hil.'t,  and  still  reign-  over  the  country.  The 
previous  perio.l.  compri-ing  the  history  of  the  hnuso  of 
Rurik  to  form  a  fixed 

e-tah!i-hnieiit.  a  state,  aiii'.ir.:  the  nniltitu.le  of  nations 
which  in. A  I'd  to  and  fro  ill  the  plain,  ami  by  degrei 

tied  down  in  a  rather  eha.itic  form.  The  lir-i  pail  of  this 
earlier  period  is  very  obscure.  When  the  Greeks  founded 
their  commercial  stati.ui-  alon;r  tlie  IM.I  t  hern  c>.a-t  "f  the 
Black  Sea.  in  the  Crimea,  and  .,11  the  -ll'.le-  of  tile  g| 

A/.of,  they  found  the  interior  occupied  by  roving  tribe-  ..f 
a  tierce  and  .-u\  age  character.    They  called  them  Scyi  1. 
and  Sarmatians,  and   for  about  eight  an  c  two 
nations  continue  to  he  n.entione.l  in  the  history  of  01 
and   Rome  as   inhabiting   the   same  country,  pursuing  tho 
•  itions.  maintaining  the  same  habits,  and  ex- 
hibiting   the    .-a l -ha                                                      had    lived 

through  eiirht  centime*  without  iiipleriroin^  any  changes 
at  all.  Then  came,  dmim;  the  migration  of  nation 
ginning  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Goths.  Avars.  Huns, 
Alan-,  etc..  rolling  OVM  them.  wa\e  after  u:i\e.  In  the 
fixth  century  the  name  of  the  Slaves  f,,>t  appears.  They 
founded  Kiev  and  Novgorod.  an<l  each  "t  'these  cities  be- 
came tho  capital  of  a  Slavic  empire.  K.  an.l  S.  of  Kiev 
\\  ere  on  the  Caspian  Sea  the  I VI  ••!)••.  e_r  -.  and  on  the  IJlack 
Sea  the  Kha/ars.  who  held  very  intimate  intercourse  with 
tho  Byzantine  empire.  X.  and  \V.  of  Novgorod  were  the 
Tchudies.the  Finns,  and  on  the  Baltic  some  Scandinavian 
tribes,  the  Varangians  and  the  /.'.i.-«.'«/« ;  which  latter 
name  is  first  met  with  in  the  ninth  century.  Rurik,  a 
Varangian  chief,  catee  to  \..\goro.l  in  sr.L'.  not  as  a  con- 
queror, but  invited,  and  henceforth  his  family  reigned  in 
the  country  till  it  becan.  ..ud  the  people  received 

the  name  of  Russians,  though  they  were  Slaves.  His  sue- 
ce-s..r.  Oleg  (879-9  1'J '.  conquered  Kiev,  dct'-ated  the  Kha- 
Bars,  and  even  attacked  the  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
Under  Olga,  who  governed  during  the  minority  of  her  son, 
Christianity  began  to  bo  introduced  among  tho  Russians; 
she  herself  was  baptized  at  Constantinople  in  9."i".  It  be- 
came the  official  religion  of  the  state  under  Vladimeer  the 
Great,  who  was  baptized  in  9SS,  and  the  same  day  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople.  He  di- 
vided his  realm  between  his  sons;  and  these  divisions  of 
the  country,  which  continued  to  take  place  during  the  next 
three  or  four  centuries,  were  in  many  respects  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government  and 
the  development  of  trade  and  other  fundamental  elements  of 
civilization.  They  occasioned  the  foundation  of  many  new 
cities,  among  which  were  Tver  and  Moscow,  tho  latter  in 
1147.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  weakened  tho  power 
of  the  nation  by  tho  perpetual  feuds  between  the  princes 
which  followed.  A  sort  of  confederacy  was  intended  and 
attempted,  but  it  had  no  authority,  and  when,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century,  tho  Mongols  under  Gen- 
ghis Khan  broke  in  from  Asia,  the  Russians  were  unable 
to  withstand  them.  Most  of  the  princes  were  wholly  sub- 
dued ;  even  the  prince  of  Novgorod  had  to  pay  tribute,  and 
the  brilliant  victories  of  Demetrius  Donski,  prince  of  Mos- 
cow, in  1378  and  1380,  only  caused  the  Mongols  to  return 
in  larger  hordes ;  in  1382,  Moscow  was  burned  to  the  ground 
and  24,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  slain.  At  last,  the  disso- 
lution and  decay  of  tho  Mongolian  and  tho  concentration 
and  increase  of  the  Russian  power  reversed  the  relation. 
Ivan  III.  the  Great  (1462-1505),  who  united  Novgorod, 
Perm,  and  Pskov  to  Moscow,  refused  to  pay  the  tribute, 
defeated  the  Mongols  when  they  attempted  to  enforce  their 
claims  by  arms,  and  commenced  extending  the  Russian 
power  to  the  E.,  conquering  Kazan  in  1469  and  parts  of 
Siberia  in  1499.  lie  married  a  princess  of  the  imperial 
house  of  Constantinople,  now  in  exile,  adopted  the  double 
eagle  in  his  escutcheon,  and  assumed  the  title  of  "  lord  of 
all  the  Russians;"  and  under  him  became  visible  that  line 
of  policy  which  subsequently  has  run  like  a  thread  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  Russian  empire.  To  the  Ru 
people  and  their  princes  Constantinople  was  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  civilized  life,  tho  model  after  which  they 
shaped  themselves — the  source  whence  they  drew  their  re- 
ligious creed  and  their  military  organization,  their  civil 
institutions,  and  the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  private 
life,  their  dishes  and  wines,  their  silks  and  fashions,  their 
architecture  and  literary  tastes ;  and  when  Constantinople 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  Turks  (in  1453),  the  prince  of 
Moscow,  the  czar  of  all  tho  Russians,  felt  himself  the  heir 
and  the  avenger  of  tho  Byzantine  empire.  This  idea  fills 
to  this  very  day  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  princes  and  the 
Russian  people  as  a  duty  and  as  an  ambition;  and  there 
is  only  one  means  of  keeping  them  away  from  Constanti- 
nople, the  Dardanelles,  and  Asia  Minor — namely,  to  mako 
the  king  of  Greece  emperor  of  Byzantium.  Ivan  IV.  tho 
Terrible  (1533-84)  conquered  Astrakhan  in  1554,  the  land 
of  the  Don  Cossacks  in  1570,  Siberia  in  1581 ;  opened  a 
road  to  Archangel  in  1553;  concluded  a  commercial  treaty 
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with  England;  invited  German  and  English  settlers  to 
Russia ;  established  a  printing-office  in  Moscow  in  1569 ; 
and  organized  in  1545  a  body-guard,  the  famous  alricltzi 
(the  "archers")  His  energy  was  only  surpassed  by  his 
cruelty,  which  gave  him  his  surname.  Novgorod  was  at 
that  time  the  largest,  and  in  commercial  respects  the  most 
important,  city  of  the  empire.  Its  fairs,  visited  by 
thousands  of  merchants,  and  its  commercial  connections 
extending  in  a  northerly  curve  across  the  world  from 
the  cities  of  Hindustan  to  the  cities  of  Amsterdam  and 
London,  engendered  ideas  of  political  freedom  and  neces- 
sitated institutions  of  civil  liberty  which  collided  with 
the  policy  of  Ivan.  The  city  revolted,  and  the  czar 
put  down  the  revolution  by  killing  60,000  of  its  inhab- 
itants. With  his  son,  Feodor  I.  (1584-98),  the  house  of 
llurik  ceased  to  exist,  and  after  a  protracted  and  severe 
struggle  between  Boris  Godunoff,  Basil  V.,  and  the  two 
pseudo-Dem  etriuses,  who  were  supported  by  the  Poles, 
Michael  Feodorovitch  Romanoff,  the  founder  of  the  pres- 
ent dynasty,  ascended  the  throne  in  1612,  elected  czar  by 
the  boyars  ("noblemen").  Peter  the  Great  (1689-1725) 
discovered  Western  Europe.  The  Russian  people  had 
hitherto  rested  on  their  Asiatic  descent  and  the  Byzantine 
traditions.  He  introduced  a  new  element  in  their  life — 
modern  civilization ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  other  ex- 
ample in  history  of  a  ruler  thus  taking  a  whole  nation, 
obtuse  and  refractory,  and  moulding  it  between  his  fingers 
like  a  piece  of  wax.  The  Russians  saw  annually  a  dozen 
Dutch  and  English  vessels  in  the  White  Sea.  The  Swedes 
and  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  they  met  with  in 
the  regions  of  the  Baltic,  but  only  indirectly,  in  their  wars 
with  the  Finns,  Esthonians,  Letts,  etc. ;  and  they  were 
generally  unsuccessful  in  these  wars.  The  Poles  had  of 
late  shown  themselves  a  couple  of  times  in  Moscow,  en- 
throning or  dethroning  the  rulers,  but  their  appearance 
had  been  as  short  as  high-handed.  The  German  emperors 
took  no  notice  of  the  Russians,  and  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  the  bearers  of  European  civilization  at  that  period, 
were  as  foreign  to  them  as  the  moon.  Anecdotes  of  Peter's 
first  travels  (in  1697-98)  show  what  Russia  was,  and  how 
it  was  considered  by  the  rest  of  Europe — his  astonishment 
and  delight  when  lie  first  saw  a  watch,  the  embarrassment 
of  the  foreign  monarchs  whose  countries  he  visited,  and 
who  did  not  know  whether  he  was  an  actual  king  with  a 
real  crown  or  only  some  immense  camel-driver.  His  royal 
dignity  did  not  become  thoroughly  intelligible  to  Western 
Europe  until  after  the  battle  of  Poltava,  the  flight  of  Charles 
XII.,  the  downfall  of  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  etc.  He,  how- 
ever, understood  both  Europe  and  Russia  very  well,  and  the 
idea  he  formed  as  to  the  method  by  which  these  two  powers 
could  be  brought  together  gives  him  a  place  among  the 
first  statesmen  that  ever  lived.  He  saw  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  people  occupying  these  vast  inland  plains  to 
break  through  to  the  sea  in  order  to  breathe  freely.  The 
White  Sea  was  not  enough  ;  the  Baltic,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  Caspian  were  needed.  In  1696  he  took  Azof  from  the 
Turks,  and  in  spite  of  subsequent  military  reverses  he 
kept  it.  As  soon  as  he  deemed  his  newly-organized  army 
large  enough  and  sufficiently  well  drilled,  he  attacked  the 
Swedes,  who  held  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic. 
His  soldiers  were  terribly  routed  (Nov.  30,  1700)  on  the 
Narva.  "  I  shot  them  down  like  ducks,"  wrote  Charles 
XII.  to  Stockholm.  Nevertheless,  while  the  Swedish  hero 
was  busy  in  Poland,  Peter  pushed  onward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  founded  in  1703  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  com- 
pelled the  boyars  to  build  palaces  and  the  merchants  to 
establish  offices  in  his  new  city,  and  sailed  out  with  gor- 
geous array  to  receive  the  first  merchant-vessel  which  en- 
tered the  new  harbor,  a  Dutch  schooner  which  returned 
loaded  with  riches.  By  the  Peace  of  Nystad  (Nov.  1, 1721 ) 
he  incorporated  Ingria  and  parts  of  Karelia,  Esthonia, 
and  Livonia  with  Russia,  In  1723,  Persia  ceded  the  prov- 
inces of  Ghilan,  Mazandcran,  and  Astrabad,  situated  along 
the  Caspian  Sea.  No  less  energetic  and  successful  were 
his  internal  reforms.  Canals  were  dug,  roads  built,  schools 
founded,  manufactures  established,  and  large  numbers  of 
skilled  mechanics,  engineers,  artists,  and  scholars  were  in- 
vited to  Russia  and  treated  well,  though  the  manners  of 
their  host  were  sometimes  a  little  rough.  A  pattern  of 
European  dress,  after  which  the  boyars  were  commanded 
to  cut  their  clothes,  was  hoisted  over  the  gates  of  Moscow; 
they  were  also  ordered  to  shave  off  their  long  beards,  and 
the  czar  is  known  to  have  rushed  into  the  street,  caught 
a  man  by  the  throat,  and  cut  off  his  beard  with  an  im- 
perial pair  of  scissors.  He  died  Feb.  8,  1 725,  from  a  cold  he 
caught  by  springing  into  the  water  and  helping  to  rescue 
some  shipwrecked  persons.  His  greatest  merit,  however, 
was  that  the  immense  machine  which  he  had  put  in  motion 
did  not  stop  when  he  died.  Some  progress  was  made 
under  each  of  his  successors — Catharine  I.  (1725-27), 
Peter  II.  (1727-30),  Anne  (1730-41),  Elizabeth  (1741-62), 


his  daughter,  who  founded  at  Moscow  the  first  Russian 
university;  and  especially  under  Catharine  II.  (1762- 
76).  After  the  Peace  of  Nystad,  Peter  the  Great  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "emperor  of  Russia,"  but  in  spite  of 
Anne's  signal  success  against  the  Turks  and  Elizabeth's 
prominent  participation  in  the  Seven  Years'  war,  on  her 
accession  to  the  throne  Catharine  found  some  difficulties 
in  getting  her  title  recognized  and  respected  by  foreign 
powers.  Before  her  death,  however,  they  had  wholly  dis- 
appeared. Her  talent  for  show  and  her  coquetry  with  the 
French  philosophers,  with  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  Diderot, 
etc.,  gave  her  great  prestige,  and  her  successful  wars  with 
Persia,  Sweden,  and  Turkey,  from  whom  she  conquered 
the  Crimea,  and  still  more  her  marvellous  diplomatic  suc- 
cesses, by  which  she  acquired  Courlaml  and  the  half  of 
Poland,  gave  her  weight.  Her  internal  reforms  bore  some- 
times a  resemblance  to  the  cities  through  which  Potemkin 
conducted  her  on  her  journey  to  Taurida:  they  were  paper 
only.  Nevertheless,  she  brought  a  great  number  of  good 
settlers,  German  and  Swiss,  to  Russia,  founded  some  ex- 
cellent educational  institutions,  and  gave  to  Russian  life 
in  general  many  impulses  of  freedom  and  refinement. 
Under  her  son,  Paul  I.  (1796-1801),  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Russia  and  Europe  became  still  more  frequent  and 
intimate,  and  under  Alexander  I.  (1801-25)  Russia  ap- 
pears not  only  as  one  of  the  great  powers,  but  as  the  true 
arbiter  in  European  politics.  Alexander  was  a  gifted  mnn, 
imaginative,  enthusiastic,  and  easily  carried  away  through 
his  great  impressibility.  In  the  Napoleonic  wars  he 
sided  first  with  Austria,  and  was  beaten  at  Austerlitz: 
then  with  Prussia,  and  was  beaten  at  Friedland.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  definite  policy  behind  these  alli- 
ances. But  after  bis  first  personal  meeting  with  Napoleon, 
who  completely  overwhelmed  him  by  the  vastness  of  his 
plans,  his  policy  became  fixed  for  several  years.  In  the 
interior  no  change  took  place.  Alexander  was  never  a 
liberal,  but  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  was  a  philan- 
thropist. The  secret  court  for  political  cases,  police  super- 
vision by  spies,  confiscation  of  property  as  a  criminal  pun- 
ishment, and  other  similar  mischievous  or  revolting  prac- 
tices, were  abolished ;  a  vast  educational  system  was  in- 
augurated, and  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises  were 
encouraged.  But  his  foreign  policy  had  received  a  new 
goal.  He  had  divided  the  world  with  Napoleon,  and  given 
up  the  western  part.  He  only  intended  to  regulate  his 
frontiers  in  this  direction,  and  was  then  prepared  to  ad- 
vance to  the  East  and  meet  the  English  in  Bengal — an 
idea  which,  however,  not  Napoleon,  but  Catharine  I F..  had 
infused  into  the  Russian  policy.  By  the  Peace  of  Frcd- 
crikshamn  (1809)  he  obtained  Finland  from  Sweden;  by 
the  Peace  of  Bucharest  (1812),  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia 
from  Turkey :  and  the  war  with  Persia — that  is,  the  ad- 
vance toward  Bengal — was  successfully  progressing  when 
his  friendship  with  Napoleon  suddenly  began  to  wane. 
He  could  not  fulfil  the  conditions  which  Napoleon  had 
stipulated — namely,  the  introduction  of  the  continental 
svstem — and  the  war  with  Turkey  had  shown  him  that, 
on  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  by  no  means  thought  of 
keeping  his  part  of  the  compact.  A  rupture  took  place, 
nnd  now  followed  with  fearful  rapidity  the  invasion  of 
Russia  by  Western  Europe,  the  destruction  of  the  grand 
army,  and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  In  1814,  Alex- 
ander stood  as  the  liberator  of  Europe,  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  nations  and  the  kings,  flattered  and 
adored  ;  after  witnessing  a  review  of  the  Russian  troops 
in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  Madame  de  Kriidcner  told  him 
that  she  had  thought  all  the  while  of  the  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth.  His  treatment  of  France  was  noble  and  mag- 
nanimous; of  Poland,  liberal  and  wise;  of  Germany,  al- 
though so  utterly  unsatisfactory  to  the  German  people, 
yet  the  best  he  could  do.  But  from  his  tour  in  Western 
Europe  he  returned  home  another  man,  perplexed  and  se- 
duced bv  some  of  the  most  eccentric  movements  of  Euro- 
pean civilization,  disenchanted  and  polluted  by  the  vile 
and  depraved  egotism  of  the  European  princes.  Soon  his 
whole  internal  policy  was  changed,  and  he  became  the 
founder  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  chief  support  of  the 
European  reaction.  Suppression  became  the  principle  of 
his  government — the  censorship,  the  police,  and  an  army 
of  spies  its  organs.  He  was  hated  at  home  and  abroad  ; 
and  he  knew  it.  A  few  hours  before  he  died  he  learned 
that  a  widespread  and  powerful  conspiracy  against  the 
house  of  Romanoff  was  about  to  explode.  Under  his 
brother,  Nicholas  I.  (1825-55),  and  his  grand-nephew, 
Alexander  II.,  Russia  continued  to  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tion in  European  politics — at  the  head  of  the  reaction,  the 
stern  and  proud  representative  of  the  absolute  monarchy, 
based  partly  on  a  bureaucratic,  partly  on  a  military  or- 
ganization. But  in  the  interior  an  entirely  new  develop- 
ment took  place  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  empire 
itself  and  to  the  world  at  lafge— perfectly  just  and  highly 
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beneficial  in   its  general   idea,  though   often  terrible  and 
shocking   iu    the   pructical   measures    it   has   called    forth. 
I'lider  their   frequent  intercourse  with  foretiru   nations  tho 
national   ciUi-eiouMic-s  of  the  Russian  people  awoke,  and 
r  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  a  national  parly  was  formed 
both   in   literature   and    politics,   repie-enting  those    ideas 
and  passion-  which  compose  the  popular  character  of  the 
in--.      As  the    nio-t    promin.  i.  if  this  move- 

ment may  IM;  mentioned  tint  Rus.-iani/ing  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations  belonging  to  the  empire,  and  the  elo-er 
and  clo-er  L-ra-p  of  the  heritage  of  the  liy/.antine  empire. 
Nicholas  claimed  to  be  the  pah1. .11  and  natural  defender 
of  the  (itcck  Christians  in  Turkey.  But  Napoleon  II!.. 
whom  he  would  never  call  "  Mon-iour  mon  frorr,1'  and 
England,  whose  merchants  lime  inve-tod  very  largely 
in  Turkish  oppression  ami  misrule,  could  not  allow  this 
patronage.  d'hit  Crimean  war  ensued,  and  by  tho  Peace 
of  I'ari-  il>,jii]  Ku-sia  lost  its  supremacy  in  the  Illack 
Sea.  It  only  bided  its  time,  however,  and  Oct.  :'.\.  IS7M, 
when  neither  England,  France,  nor  Turkey  was  able  to 
resist.  Prince  liortschakoff  informed  tho  various  cab- 
inets that  Russia  i'elt  compelled  todeviate  from  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  d'icaty  of  I'aris,  and  keep  a  tleet  of  sufiieient 
capacity  in  the  Ulaek  Sea.  Between  Nicholas  f.  and  the 
national  party  then'  .-\i-tc  1  a  deep  sympathy;  not  so  be- 
tween Alexander  II.  and  certain  shades  of  the  party,  the 
Old  Russians.  The  present  emperor  pursues  a  progres- 
sive policy — progre--i\c  toward  liberty — which  sometimes 
crosses  the  prejudices  and  pa-si, JMs  ,,f  the  Old  Russians. 
The  abolition  of  serfd  mi  in  1S6I  seemed  at  onetime  liable 
to  call  forth  serious  complications.  No  disturbances  took 
place,  however.  Tho  censorship  has  been  also  militated. 
and  great  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  ad- 
ministration, i  See  S.-hnit/ler,  !*<•*  In*ti<«! !•>:,*  r/c  f<i  /{iiHm'c 

'li'jntl*    1>'H   HefnrmfH  de    PfusjHMW    .1  /'  .i'»>i'/i'r   If,  (2    Vols., 

1867);  also  (iurowski.  llntnia  as  it  i»  (New  York.  1854); 
Eckardt,  Mm/mi  R\t«>ti<i  (Iran-dated  from  the  German, 
London,  1870);  Hepworth  Dixon,  l-'r»'  l!ii*»i(i  (London, 
1870);  Barry,  K,,,,la  in  1870  (London,  1871);  Ralston, 
Eurly  Itussiau  History  (London,  1874).) 

CLEMENS  PETERSKX. 

Russia,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Canada 
Creek,  including  E.  portion  of  the  celebrated  Trenton 
Falls.  P.  2220. 

Russia,  tp.,  Lorain  co.,  0.,  on  Lake  Shore  and  Michi- 
gan Southern  R.  R.,  includes  v.  of  Obcrlin,  seat  of  tho 
college  of  the  same  name.  P.  4207. 

Russia,  p.-v.,  Loratnio  tp.,  Shelby  co.,  0.,  on  Cleveland 
Columbus  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis  R.  R.  P.  53. 

Russia  Leather.  See  LEATHER,  by  PROP.  C.  F. 
CiiANin.Kit.  Pit.  n.,  M.  D.,  LL.D.,  M.  N.  A.  S. 

Russian  America.     See  ALASKA. 

Rus'sian  Lit'erature.  Ancient  as  is  the  Russian 
language,  tho  most  nourishing  section  of  the  Slavonic 
branch  of  the  Aryan  family  of  speech,  neither  its  name 
nor  its  literature  can  boast  of  any  great  antiquity.  The 
former  dates  from  the  period  in  which,  during  the  second 
half  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Varangian  princes  laid  tho 
foundations  of  what  became  tho  Russian  empire.  The 
latter  is  still  more  modern;  for  what  is  generally  styled 
"Old  Russian  literature"  was  for  a  long  time  little  more 
than  n  branch  of  that  Church-Slavonic  literature  which 
was  introduced  into  Russia  after  tho  conversion  of  the 
country  to  Christianity  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Not  that  the  Russian  language  is  descended  from 
tho  Church-Slavonic,  the  Old  Bulgarian  dialect  of  Sla- 
vonic speech  employed  by  Cyril  and  Methodius  for  their 
translation  of  tne  Scriptures.  The  two  languages  are 
independent  branches  of  the  same  stem.  But  the  ear- 
liest literary  productions  of  Russia,  being  due  to  eccle- 
siastics vn>ed  in  Church-Slavonic,  evince,  so  far  as  their 
diction  is  concerned,  at  least  a  strong  Church-Slavonic  in- 
fluence. As  regards  their  style,  they  arc  for  the  most  part 
copies  of  Byzantine  models,  many  of  them,  indeed,  being 
direct  translations  from  the  Greek.  Their  contents,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  /Viro;nY/c«,  are  mostly  of  a  religi- 
ous character.  Of  the  Chronic/en,  the  earliest  is  that  of 
Kief,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  its  first  compiler, 
the  monk  Nestor,  of  whom  little  is  known  except  that  he 
was  received  into  the  Lavra  at  Kief  in  1073,  when  ho  was 
about  seventeen  years  old,  and  that  he  probably  died  after 
the  year  HIM.  Before  his  time.no  doubt,  records  were 
kept  in  the  monastery,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  digest  them  into  a  continuous  narrative.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  such  as  the 
Cln-tmiclea  of  Novgorod.  Volhynia.  Tver.  Moscow,  etc., 
which  run  on  almost  without  a  break  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  Besides  these  invaluable  foun- 
dations of  Russian  history  and  the  religious  works  already 
mentioned,  the  first  period  of  Russian  literature,  dating 


from  tin'  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  first  defeat  of 
the    I:  ill.-    Tart.n  l'J-':;i.    proilucrd 

httlc   that    lias    IH  ,  M    pre-erved.      Certain   political    tietions 
of  a  Ily /antine  'O  iirin,  as  well  a-  nuluerou-   moral   \\ 
and    "apocryphal    books"    treating    of    heaven.-  hel! 
crcali-.  la    fl-oin    tin'    South    Slalonie 

countries.     Among  the  work-  of  this  period  which  n. 
referred  to  a   Ru--i:m    .-ourrr   the   principal   an-  -    : 
AwfmetMM  of  the  grand  prince  Vladimoer  Monomachu-  to 
I  his  children,  written   in    lii'.i'.i:  (2)  a  .!/.•«/,,/ ;../.  altiibmcd 
to  the  t  \\ellih  century,  in  which  one  Panic!  /atochnik   for 
the  "  I'ri-oner  "l  !ic'_r-  a   l!n--ian    |  ton   him    to 

liberty;     .:  ,  attributed  to  the  twcllth  century, 

dc-erihing   the   expedition  of    Igor,   prince   o!    NoTgOrod, 
:iL'ain-t  (he  I'oh.vt-y.       Ku>sian    scholars  generally  a 

niposition    of  (hi-    puem    to   010-    <•(    ;  .ho  in 

those  days  were  attached  to  the  courts  of  the  nun 

s    of   Rurik'-    l:i''c.       It     wa-    li*OOY*rad     111     I  ', 
Count    Mussin    Pushkin,  and  edited  In  him.  but   the    MS., 
which  i-  siippn-ed  to  ha\c  IM-CM  ei.pic.l  t.<uai'l  the    en,!    of 
the  fourteenth  century,  was  unfortunately  burned  in  the 
great  fire  of  Moscow  in    ISI'J.     To   this  day  then-   have 
liecn    preserved   by  oral   traditions  among  the   peasantry 
nuiueinti-  "metrical  romances,"  some  of  which  ait 
pu-e<l  to  be  relics  of  a  great  cycle  ot '  .-em i  epic  pi.ei  i  \  nar- 
rating the  exploits  of  the  early  princes  and  their  "  di  uii 
na-."  or    hands    of  mililary    companion-.       AlthoiiLr]|    jhc-e 

"  builinas  "  are  ehielly  found  in  the  N.  K.  jno\incr-.  the 
nccne  of  their  action  is  generally  laid  in  Kief,  t 
capital  of  Russia,  before  tho  cities  of  Vladimeer  or  Moscow 
hecaine  pre  eminent.  After  the  transfer  of  the  principal- 
ity of  Kief  to  Poland,  one  of  the  consequences  of  tho 
Mongol  invasions,  its  language  underwent  a  considerable 

change.     The  tongue  now  spoken  in  the  S.  \V.  pn>\  ii - 

of  Kussia  is  known  by  tho  name  of  "  Little  Russian,"  as 
that  of  pome  of  the  north-western  provinces  is  designated 
"  White  Russian."  But  at  present  wo  have  to  deal  only 
with  the  "  (treat  Russian  "  language,  originally  that  -t 
in  the  principality  of  Moscow,  now  the  official  and  liter- 
ary speech  of  the  whole  Russian  empire  and  the  native 
tongue  of  about  35,000,000  of  its  inhabitants. 

Tho  Mongol  conquest  suddenly  stopped  the  development 
of  Russian  literature.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
scarcely  anything  of  note  was  written,  and  it  was  not  till 
tho  Moscow  princes  established  their  independence  that 
any  improvement  took  place.  Even  then  little  attention 
was  paid  to  education  except  by  the  monks,  and  very  little 
was  written  that  was  not  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature.  A 
few  records  of  travel  were  produced,  and  some  semi-his- 
torical tales,  two  of  which  narrate  the  defeats  of  the  Mon- 
gols under  Batu  and  Mamai,  and  the  Clironirln  were  sed- 
ulously carried  on.  In  the  sixteenth  century  tho  printing- 
press  was  introduced  into  Russia.  Its  first  production  was 
the  Acts  of  the  A]>ostlea  and  Epistle*  of  J'ant,  which  ap- 
peared at  Moscow  in  1564;  the  most  important  of  its  early 
fruits  was  the  Bible,  printed  at  Ostrog  in  1581.  Among 
early  Russian  MSS..  it  may  bo  observed,  the  most  import- 
ant are  the  Ostromir  Gospels,  written  in  Novgorod  A.  i>. 
1056-57  for  the  burgomaster  Ostromir,  the  Izbnrnik  ( Sl>'tr- 
itilc  or  "  Collection  "),  written  in  1073  for  the  grand  prince 
Sviatoslaf,  and  a  similar  work  written  for  him  in  1076. 
The  introduction  of  printing  was  due  to  the  czar  Ivan  tho 
Terrible.  His  writings,  especially  his  correspondence  with 
Prince  Kurbsky,  together  with  the  Domostroi,  a  treatise  by 
tho  priest  Sylvester  on  the  management  of  a  household, 
form  tho  most  interesting  of  the  secular  literary  produc- 
tions of  that  period.  During  the  "  troublous  times  which 
followed  Ivan's  death  but  little  attention  could  be  paid  to 
education  or  its  results,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  (Jreat  that  any  decided  impulse  was  given  to  lit- 
erary activity.  Seven  centuries  had  passed  away  since  the 
introduction  of  letters  into  the  country,  but  as  yet  no  na- 
tional literature  had  sprung  into  life,  for  that  title  cannot 
be  given  to  the  religious  utterances  of  the  clergy,  tho  his- 
torical compilations  of  the  monks,  or  the  various  codes  of 
laws — invaluable  us  are  to  tho  historian  and  the  jurist  tho 
rich  collections  of  Chronicles,  such  records  of  ancient  juris- 
prudence as  the  eleventh-century  Runkaya  I'rnnla  (or 
"  Russian  Right ")  of  the  ^rand  prince  Yaroslaf.  or  the 
/ '.../.  ,.{  /.o»r*  founded  upon  it  by  his  grandson,  Yludimeer 
Monomachus, and  such  memorials  of  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century  lawgivers  as  the  Sudebniki  (or  "Codes")  of  Ivan 
III.,  his  son,  Vassily  III.,  and  his  grandson,  Ivan  IV. — 
czars  whose  reigns  cover  the  period  from  1462  to  1584 — or 
the  Saliornoe  Ulozbenie  (or  "  General-Assembly  Code ") 
which  was  adopted  by  the  "general  assembly"  or  "states 
general  "  convoked  for  the  purpose  by  the  czar  Alexis 
Mikhailovich  in  1648.  Certain  religious  dramas  or  mys- 
teries, it  is  true,  had  been  composed  in  Russian,  notably 
by  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  Simeon  of  Polotsk  and 
Demetrius  of  Rostof,  and  an  unwritten  literature 
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in  the  memories  of  the  common  people,  among  whom  a 
number  of  songs  and  stories  had  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  But  as  the  latter  have  only  rc- 
centiy  been  collected,  and  their  present  forms  are,  for  the 
most  part,  not  very  old,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
period  to  which  their  origin  should  be  referred. 

With  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  begins  the  history 
of  the  modern  literature  of  Russia.  That  great  reformer, 
so  anxious  to  introduce  into  his  realm  all  that  had  given 
life  and  progress  to  the  West  of  Europe,  made  an  attempt 
to  improve  the  neglected  education  of  his  subjects,  Rus- 
sian  printing  was  encouraged,  the  Russian  alphabet  was 
simplified  and  rendered  more  apt  for  typographical  uses, 
and  by  means  of  translations  and  imitations  foreign  cul- 
ture was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  new  empire.  As  Peter, 
however,  was  always  in  a  hurry,  and  insisted,  above  all 
things,  on  what  was  practical  and  serviceable  to  his  ends, 
neither  literature  nor  science  could  fairly  develop  itself. 
Still,  many  books  were  printed.  Not  only  such  religious 
works  appeared  as  those  of  Theophan  Prokopovich  and 
Stephen  Yavorsky,  but  secalar  literature  began  to  assert 
itself.  Among  its  first  representatives  during  the  period 
which  followed  Peter's  death  was  Prince  Antiochus  Kan- 
temir  (1708-14).  A  Russian  by  education,  though  not  by 
birth  or  descent,  a  man  of  the  world,  a  politician  and  a 
diplomatist,  he  wrote  in  Russian  verse  such  satires  as  were 
natural  to  a  period  of  transition.  Founded  upon  those  of 
Juvenal  and  lioileau,  they  attacked  the  faults  ami  follies 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  various  abuses  which  Peter  had 
attempted  to  reform.  Another  was  Vassily  Tatishehef 
( I  OSo-1750).  Long  in  the  public  service,  engaged  in  all 
kinds  of  official  work,  ho  gave  his  leisure  to  geography 
and  history.  His  chief  literary  production  was  the  Itua- 
si'in  Ilixttii-i/,  which  was  published  about  thirty  years  after 
his  death.  It  was,  for  its  time,  a  remarkable  work,  as 
aUu  was  a  moral  treatise  which  he  wrote  in  173:',.  entitling 
it  his  Ti':<tni>H'nt,  and  giving  in  it  his  idea  of  what  a  Chi  N 
tian  man  in  Russia  should  be.  A  third  was  Vassily  Tre- 
diakovsky  (1704-1111).  The  son  of  a  priest,  he  completed 
his  education  in  Holland  and  France,  returning  to  Russia 
in  1729.  Receiving  a  professorial  appointment,  he  trans- 
lated much.  The  appearance  of  the  guide  to  versification 
which  he  published  in  173.">  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Russian  poetry.  His  own  verses,  however,  failed  to  do 
justice  to  the  correctness  of  his  theories  on  the  subject. 
But  the  first  lay  writer  of  real  mark  was  .Michael  Lomon- 
osof  (171  I-'M|,  the  son  of  a  serf  engaged  in  fishery  in  the 
province  of  Archangel.  Taught  to  read  and  write  by  his 
mothur,  he  fled  from  his  homo  to  Moscow  in  1729.  Having 
completed  his  education  in  Germany,  ho  returned  to  Rus- 
sia, where,  after  enduring  many  hardships  anil  meeting 
with  much  opposition  from  the  German  administrators  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  at  length  achieved  success, 
and  produced  many  works,  mostly  of  a  scientific  nature. 
Hut  his  chief  merit  was  that  he  laid  down  the  laws  of  Rus- 
sian grammar,  ami  rescued  the  literary  language  of  his 
country  from  the  state  of  anarchy  into  which  it  seemed  to 
be  falling  under  the  pressure  of  many  forces  from  without. 
The  long-maintained  influence  of  the  Church-Slavonic 
over  the  real  Russian  language  has  already  been  mentioned. 
A  great  influence  also  was  exercise*!  on  the  language  by 
Polish,  especially  during  the  considerable  period  through- 
out which  the  Polish-Lithuanian  power  extended  over  the 
iS.  and  W.  of  what  is  now  Russia.  With  the  introduction 
of  Western  culture  a  third  foreign  clement  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  words  and  idioms  belonging  to  other  tongues, 
especially  the  German,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  small 
danger  of  a  language  becoming  hopelessly  corrupted  which 
had  no  classic  literature,  no  recognized  laws  or  models 
on  which  to  fall  back.  The  services,  therefore,  rendered 
by  Lomonosof  as  a  linguistic  reformer  were  very  great, 
though  his  literary  merits  were  less  conspicuous  than  his 
scientific.  From  his  time  the  Russian  language,  no  longer 
crumped  by  the  archaic  stiffness  of  the  Church-Slavonic, 
and  to  a  great  extent  freed  from  the  danger  of  being  cor- 
rupted by  alien  influences,  served  as  a  tit  interpreter  of 
the  ideas  of  the  fast-increasing  school  of  thinkers  and 
writers  who  illustrated  the  brilliant  ago  of  Catharine  II. 
— a  monarch  who  greatly  contributed  by  her  influence  to 
the  development  of  Russian  literature,  besides  adding  to 
its  stock  several  dramas,  essays,  etc.  of  her  own  com- 
position. But  although  the  written  language  became 
more  natural,  the  spirit  of  Russian  literature  remained 
foreign  to  the  land.  Not  only  were  translations  nume- 
rous, but  Russian  authors  turned  for  their  models  to  other 
countries,  and  their  productions  were  seldom  marked 
by  anything  like  originality.  This  was  the  age  of  the 
literature  of  the  salon,  marked  by  much  culture,  grace, 
and  vivacity,  but  wanting  in  anything  like  depth  or  earn- 
estness of  thought;  almost  the  sole  exception  being  Rad- 
ischef's  Journey  from  Petenbury  to  Motcow  (1790),  in 


which  appears  an  unusual  seriousness,  as  well  as  such  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  subject  of  serfdom  as  led  to  the  au- 
thor's exile.  Of  other  writers  the  most  remarkable  were — 
Alexander  Sumarokof  (1717-77),  who  wrote  twenty-six 
dramas  of  the  "  pseudo-classic "  kind,  his  models  being 
Corneille  and  Racine,  besides  numerous  essays,  satires, 
poems,  etc. ;  Denis  von  Wizin  (1744-92),  scion  of  a  knightly 
German  family,  a  dramatist,  satirist,  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  best  known  by  his  comedies,  The  Miiim-  and  The 
Brigadier;  Ivan  Kheinnitser  (1744— 84),  also  of  German 
extraction,  a  fabulist  of  renown;  Michael  Khcraskof 
(1733-1807),  the  author  of  an  immense  number  of  dramas 
and  poems,  including  two  epics — the  Rostiail,  describing 
the  capture  of  Kazan,  and  Vladimir,  the  theme  of  which 
is  the  conversion  of  Russia  to  Christianity  ;  Ippolit  Bog- 
danovich  (1743-1803),  a  Little  Russian,  a  prolific  poet, 
best  known  by  his  Diishcnka,  an  imitation  in  irregular 
verse  of  the  talc  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  La  Fontaine 
adapted  from  Apulcius;  and  Gabriel  Dcrzhavin  {1743- 
1810),  by  far  the  most  notable  of  all,  who  held  various  im- 
portant government  appointments,  and  wrote  much  poetry 
of  various  kinds.  His  fame,  which  is  very  great  among 
his  countrymen,  chiefly  rests  upon  his  lyrical  poems,  one 
of  which,  the  Ode  to  (Sod,  has  acquired  an  immense  rep- 
utation, confirmed  by  the  critical  opinion  of  an  emperor 
of  China.  Many  other  Russian  writers  of  renown  illus- 
trated the  eighteenth  century,  for  during  the  reigns  of  the 
three  empresses  literature  became  creditably  represented 
in  Russia  in  almost  every  branch.  The  drama  from  the 
year  1746,  in  which  the  first  Russian  theatre  was  founded 
in  the  provincial  town  of  Yaroslaf,  throve  vigorously,  and 
rooted  itself  in  the  affections  even  of  the  common  people. 
Journalism  had  begun  to  make  its  way,  though  slowly,  its 
first  appearance  being  due  to  the  activity  of  Gerhard 
Friedrich  Miiller  ( 1705-S3),  a  writer  who  also  commenced 
the  historical  researches  in  which  Russian  literature  has 
since  distinguished  itself  so  honorably.  Like  August  Lud- 
wig  S-hli'izer  I  1  735-1  Sll'.l)  ami  many  other  fosterers  of  sci- 
in  Russia,  he  was  a  German,  but  his  studies  were 
carried  on  in  Russia,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  that 
country.  The  study  of  Russian  history  was  greatly  fa- 
vored by  Catharine  II.,  and  ample  materials  were  grad- 
ually prepared  for  the  work  of  the  first  Russian  author 
who  made  his  name  known  in  the  West  of  Europe.  Nich- 
olas Karamzin  ( 17l>5-lS2(i)  may  be  taken  as  the  first  rep- 
resentative of  the  new  school  of  writers  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  and  a  considerable 

!>art  of  that  of  Nicholas.  During  those  reigns  Russian 
itcraturc  attained  its  full  development,  and  it  was  illus- 
trated by  the  greatest  names  of  which  it  as  yet  had  to 
boast.  For  their  success  the  way  was  to  a  great  extent 
prepared  by  Karamzin,  who  rendered  to  Russian  style  a 
service  like  that  which  Lomonosof  had  already  rendered 
to  Russian  grammar,  freeing  it  from  the  heavy  and  com- 
plicated forms  of  construction  into  which  it  had  been  led 
under  Latin  and  German  influences,  rendering  it  far  more 
lit  than  it  had  previously  been  for  the  expression  of  simple 
and  natural  ideas.  His  early  works,  including  a  number 
of  tales  in  the  sentimental  vein  then  beginning  to  be  in 
vogue,  are  of  no  great  value,  but  after  a  time  the  histori- 
cal studies,  which  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  "historiog- 
rapher to  the  emperor,"  led  him  to  compose  (1803-16)  the 
Ili*tnri/  1 1/  the  Jlusaian  Empire,  to  which  he  owes  his  cos- 
mopolitan reputation.  Between  those  years  the  great 
events  which  rendered  so  memorable  the  first  half  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  I.  brought  Russia  into  close  contact 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  at  the  same  time  evoked  a 
strong  national  feeling.  A  genuine  Russian  literature, 
dealing  not  merely  with  courts  and  nobles,  but  broadly 
based  upon  the  land  and  its  people  and  reflecting  their  or- 
dinary thoughts,  feelings,  and  avocations,  gradually  made 
its  way  and  held  its  ground.  By  influences  from  abroad 
it  was  still  much  moulded,  but  that  which  began  to  assert 
itself  most,  the  English,  produced  upon  it  a  salutary  effect. 
During  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  it  is  true,  a  severe  censor- 
ship greatly  fettered  the  press,  rendering  impossible  the 
discussion  of  many  questions,  especially  of  those  of  a  the- 
ological or  philosophical  nature.  But  by  forcing  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  into  certain  channels  it  may  have 
added  to  the  force,  while  it  narrowed  the  range,  of  the  cur- 
rent of  printed  speech.  In  verse  this  period  was  especially 
rich.  The  Russian  language  lends  itself  readily  to  versi- 
fication :  a  genuine  poetic  feeling  is  widely  diffused  among 
the  Russian  people,  the  peasantry  having  from  time  im- 
memorial been  devoted  to  song.  No  poet  of  the  first 
order,  it  is  true,  has  as  yet  arisen  among  them,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  their  poetical  writers  is  very 
great.  For  a  considerable  period  a  false  classicism  chilled 
the  native  glow  of  Russian  poetry,  but  during  the  reign 
of  Alexander  I.  a  romantic  school  of  poets  arose.  Among 
the  first  was  Vassily  Joukovsky  (1783-1852),  who  took 
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the  modern  Herman  poets,  and  especially  Schiller,  a- 
his  model-.  His  poems,  which,  like  those  of  the  major 

itV     of     Russian     poets.     Were     .-iilllowhat     of     til.'     nature    of 

imitations  or  adaptations,  together  with  hi.*  mum-run-  :m<l 
excellent  tnin-lat  i"ii- ,  exttPm  '  nil!  u> nr-c  o\er 

till'     literature     "I'      his     day.     which     heeallle    freed     I'rillll      the 

frigid    oUualoiim     introduced    from    France.       A    healthy 

ta-to  1'u r  tin'  I  i  reck  oliis-ios.  on  III.'  other  hand.  b"_'uil  to 
spriir.;  up  at  this  time,  anil  was  lo-li-ivl  by  snob  tran-la- 
tions  as  t!i:lt  nf  the  fA/y*'-'/  by  .loukovsky.  i.I'  tin-  Ki'i'l 

hv  i !  tiie'lich.  those  from  Bophocles,  Pindar,  un<l  Anaere.in 
l.v  Martvnof,  and  from  Theocritus  by  Mor/liakof:  as  welt 
as  liv  the  poems  \vhirh  Kon-tantin  1 1  a  t  y  n  -  h  kof  (17>>7- 
1855)  wrote  under  the  influence  »f  thoilivok  lyric  port-, 
or  ill  least  of  their  French  Imitators,  lilll  the  foreign  ill- 
llncm-e  which  had  the  irreate-t  i-:leet  ujion  Kn--ia'.-  .'liicf 
]ioi-r  came  from  a  ditTerent  quarter.  Alexander  Pushkin 
( I  7'.)'.l-ls:'>7 )  mvoil  much  of  his  early  inspiration  to  the 

Ceniu"  "f  l!\roll.  Kndowcd  with  true  poetic  lire,  and  wilh 
ll  power  nf  expression  iiiiin:iteheil  union;;  his  eonnt r\  men, 
his  best  work"  reached  till'  highest  point  lo  tthii'll  Russian 

jMM-trv  has  as  yet  attaint-'!,     lie  wrote  much  in  pr- 
well  as  in  verse,  his  principal  work  hcin^  tlie  poem 
af'lrr   its  hern,  A'»;/i-m-  Mjj.,,/,1.,  whieh  ranks   as  one  of  the. 
chief   masterpieces   of    Russian    literature.      Dealing  with 
the   Rns-ian   society  of  the  period  in  w-hii-h   it   app 
th;i!   oomp]  i -iii^  tin-  l:i-t  portion  of  A  !t-\a  in  Irr's  reign  and 
the  first  of  his  successor's,  it  htul  the  great  merit  of  offer- 
ing :i  nriel  of  pictures  carefully  ilrawn  from  life,  and  yet 
sufficiently  idealized  to  fascinate  every  eye.     Headers  fa- 
inili.tr  witli  its  tlicmes — such  as  the  influence  of  \\  • 
ideas  upon  Russian  society,  the  effect  of  romuntic  fa 
upon  the  younger  members  of  the  in  per  classes  in  Rus- 
sia— could  recognize  the  accuracy  of  its  portraiture,  the 
subtlety  of  its   analysis   of  character:    while   even    those 
totally  unacquainted  with  them  could  appreciate  its  poetic 
charm.     Pushkin  met  with  an  untimely  death,  being  killed 
in  a  duel,  and  a  similar  fate  befell  the  secon  1  of  Russia's 
poet-.      .Michael  I.crmontiif  (  Isl  1-11),  who  also  was  killed 

in   a  due!,   resembled    Pushkin   in   some    n--| ts,   as    well 

ill  his  Byronic  scorn  and  rauul  as  in  his  healthy  love  of 
nature  anil  his  remarkable  power  of  describing  scenery. 
A-  -evcral  years  of  his  unquiet  life  were  spent  in  the  Cau- 
.  he  has  been  able  to  enrich  his  chief  works  with 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  romantic  beauties  of  that  grand 
mountain  -range,  as  well  as  of  the  wild  life  then  led  by 
its  picturesque  inhabitants — scenes  attractive  to  all  eyes, 
but  (specially  to  those  of  a  people  inhabiting  so  flat  and 
tame  a  land  as  Russia.  These  charms  partly  account  for 
the  immense  popularity  of  his  I)i-nt»it,  a  poem  in  which  is 
described  the  love  of  the  chief  of  the  fallen  angels  for  a 
Circassian  maiden;  of  his  MtHi/rj,  another  poem  dcscrip- 
ti\c  of  the  feelings  of  a  young  mountaineer  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  a  monastery,  but 
who  cannot  withstand  his  inborn  craving  for  a  free  and 
open  life — feelings  with  which  those  of  the  ardent  youth 
of  that  oppressive  period  were  in  complete  sympathy ;  and 
of  his  //ceo  t>f  Our  Time,  n  prose  novelette,  which  has  been 
translated  as  often  and  into  as  many  languages  as  Push- 
kin's talc  of  Tlir  <  ''i]>tfiiit'n  Daughter.  One  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous of  Lcrmontof 's  poems  is  one  in  whieh,  imitating  the 
style  of  the  "  metrical  romances  "  current  among  the  Rus- 
sian peasantry,  he  tells  a  story  of  the  time  of  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible. It  is  when  they  fall  back  upon  the  popular  poetry 
of  their  native  land  that  the  Russian  poets  evince  most 
power.  This  is  especially  manifest  in  the  writings  of  Alexis 
Kolisof  {  isu'.i-  12),  a  poet  belonging  to  the  bourgeoisie,  his 
father  having  been  a  small  trader  in  Voronezh.  Endowed 
with  rare  poetic  feeling  and  keenly  appreciating  the  ro- 
mantic side  of  country  life,  he  has  to  a  great  extent  bor- 
rowed his  imagery  as  well  as  his  versification  from  the 
rich  store  of  national  song,  and  his  lyrics  therefore  bear 
a  thoroughly  Russian  stamp.  His  fellow-townsman,  Ivan 
Nikitin  ( lsi!H-fil),  who  also  belonged  to  the  class  of  small 
traders,  has  produced  a  number  of  poetic  sketches  of  hum- 
ble life,  which  foreign  critics,  who  naturally  lay  more  stress 
on  an  author's  ideas  than  on  his  diction,  may  sometimes 
prefer  to  the  more  ambitious  productions  of  his  aristocratic 
contemporaries.  Nikitin,  however,  belongs  to  the  realistic 
school,  which  followed  the  romantic,  the  change  being  prin- 
cipally due  to  Gogol,  the  writer  whom  Russians  put  for- 
ward as  their  truly  national  representative,  to  whose  in- 
fluence the  direction  and  tone  of  Russian  fiction  has  for 
the  last  forty  years  been  chiefly  due.  Satire  has  always 
been  popular  in  Russia,  where  there  is  one  instance  of  a 
great  reputation  being  founded  upon  a  single  work  of  a 
satirical  nature.  This  is  the  Gore  ot  Uma  of  Alexander 
Griboyedof  (1795-1829),  another  of  Russia's  short-lived 
poets,  killed  in  his  thirty-fifth  year  during  a  riot  at  Tehe- 
ran, whither  he  had  gone  as  Russian  plenipotentiary.  The 
comedy  to  which  he  owes  his  fame,  and  which  U  regarded 


in    l;n--ia   a-  one  of  tin-  few  ack  now  led  L'I-  ! 

native  literal  me.  w  a-  completed  in  I  *-.':.     1 1  -  title  c\pi 

the  misfortune  of  bein-_'  too   intellectual  or  M/H'I-I'III,-/.  and 

II-  principal   theme  is  the  coin-  I  the  old  and  new 

school-  then  existtn;;  in  Kus-ian  society,  the  MniirL'le  ;;oing 
on  between  the  pa-t  and  pre-ent  idea-,  ihe  ob-lruetit  I  j 
IH-IIILT   iepri--'-iitcil    by  the   elderly    Falnon-of.  and   that    of 

-    la  the    voun^    Tehatsky.      The   immense   MI 
achieved   by  thi"  drama   in   II"  exlcnl   be 

accounted  for  by  the  lo\e  which  the  Ktis.-ian-  ha 
inc;  thein-c!\  i-s  he!.)  up  to  ridicule  so  lon^  a-  (lie  operation 
is  performed  by  a  natn  e  hand  ;  and  tills  creditable  feeling 
partially    explain-',  likewi-c.  the    unrivalled    popularity  of 

lioL'ol'-      plineipal      Works     the      /'••/•/;."/•     and      //'.n/     ,S'ol(/». 

Nichola-  (HI_'O|  I  |-in;  .,:;,.  a  native  of  I. idle  l!n--ia.  after 
trying  and  abandoning  otlieial  and  prOfeUOrlftl  life,  de- 
\'rle,  I  bun-ell'  to  literature,  which  by  fall  lime  had  become 
capable  ot'  beini:  coii-i'lei-ed  a  pro[e--ion.  Naturally  of  an 
enthusiast  ie  nature,  he  at  fn>t  wrote  stories  of  a  romantic 

kind,  hut    about    ls:;l  be  I nine  the  leader  of  the  reali-tie 

school,  to  which  so  much  of  lin>-ian  literature  ha-  since-  that 
time  belonged.  In  his  shorter  tales,  , uch  a-  the  t'l"<tl\  etc., 
I  lie  ie  i-  pat  ho-  mingle' I  u  ilb  the  humor  on  whieh  his  rep  a 
tution  is  mainly  ba-c-l.  and  some  of  them,  e-pccially  t  \\  o 
sketches  of  country  life  as  led  by  the  smaller  Riis.-ian  land- 
owners, an-  from  every  point  of  view  admirable.  l!ut  the 
two  works  by  which  in-  .-coins  destined  to  be  imnioitalixc  I 
are  realistic  studies  of  ridiculous,  often  repulsive,  so  inl 
types,  into  which  little  enters  that  is  romantic  or  pal 
or  ideal.  Their  influence  on  subsei|iicnt  llnssian  fiction 
has  been  very  great,  and  it  to  some  extent  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  Russian  novels  often  prove  disia-toful  to  renders 
who  are  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  Russian  society  to 
recogni/.e  their  fidelity  to  life.  In  (Jogol's  comedy  of  the 
a  picture  is  drawn  of  the  evils  inherent  in  the  offi- 
cial life  of  the  time — evils  which  the  author  intended 
not  only  laughed  at,  but  sorrowed  over.  The  whole  of  the 
dramatic  action  is  concentrated  around  the  impatiently- 
awaited  arrival  of  a  government  reviser  or  inspector,  who 
is  coming  to  examine  into  the  state  of  provincial  adminis- 
tration. The  various  types  of  chinorniks,  or  members  of 
the  civil  service,  are  truthfully  though  grotesquely  por- 
traved.  and  inexhaustible  laughter  is  provided  for  a  Rus- 
sian audience  by  the  errors  into  which  they  are  led  when 
mistaking  an  ordinary  new-comer  for  the  dreaded  official. 
The  subject  of  the  play  was  suggested  to  Gogol  by  Push- 
kin, who  exercised  over  him  a  great  influence,  as  was  also 
that  of  his  most  famous  work,  the  novel,  if  it  may  so  bo 
styled,  entitled  Dead  flnuli.  Its  hero,  Chichikof,  ex-holder 
of  a  small  post  under  the  government,  wanders  about  Rus- 
sia buying  "dead  souls" — that  is  to  say,  having  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  pretended  ownership  of  such  "  souls  "  or 
male  serfs  as  have  died  since  the  last  census,  but  who  still 
exist  on  paper,  and  are  therefore  capable  of  being  pledged 
to  the  government  and  thereby  turned  to  pecuniary  uses. 
The  real  aim  of  the  story  is  to  introduce  a  number  of 
types,  mostly  covetous  and  ignoble,  under  cover  of  whom 
the  author  may  attack  some  of  the  social  abuses  of  the  day. 
The  work  obtained,  and  still  enjoys,  an  immense  success, 
but  its  reputation  is  never  likely  to  become  cosmopolitan. 
During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Gogol  sank  into  a  state 
of  despondency,  devoting  himself  to  mysticism,  and  no 
longer  entertaining  those  ideas  about  the  art  of  authorship 
which  have  had  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  modern 
Russian  literature.  His  great  merit,  to  a  foreign  eye,  seems 
to  be  the  thoroughly  Russian  character  of  his  work.  •  So 
much  in  Russian  literature  has  been  borrowed  from  abroad 
— if  not  in  thought,  at  least  in  style — that  the  few  writers 
who  have  shown  themselves  truly  national  stand  out  in 
clear  relief  from  the  host  of  imitators.  Gogol  is  one,  Koltsof 
another,  and  as  a  third  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  the  fabu- 
list, Ivan  Krilof  (1768-1844).  It  is  true  that  the  form  of 
Krilof  s  fables  was  borrowed  from  La  Fontaine,  as  wore  the 
subjects  of  his  earlier  productions,  but  in  his  later  and  best 
works  his  ideas,  his  style,  and  his  peculiar  vein  of  humor 
were  original  and  thoroughly  Russian.  He  wrote  much, 
especially  as  a  journalist  and  dramatist,  but  it  is  to  his 
fables  that  he  is  deservedly  indebted  for  a  fame  which  is 
as  widespread  as  it  is  likely  to  be  lasting.  Beginning  by 
paraphrasing  La  Fontaine,  he  eventually  produced  thor- 
oughly original  works,  often  employing  his  apologues  as  a 
vehicle  for  such  sarcastic  attacks  upon  official  abuses  as  it 
might  have  been  dangerous  to  publish  in  a  more  serious 
form.  The  terseness  of  his  diction,  the  simple  neatness  of 
his  versification,  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  Russians, 
but  numerous  translations  have  enabled  foreign  readers  to 
judge  of  the  keenness  of  his  insight  into  human  nature,  the 
sparkle  of  his  wit,  and  the  fresh  brightness  of  his  humor. 
His  is  one  of  the  very  few  names  of  Russian  authors  which 
are  at  all  familiar  to  foreigners,  many  of  the  writers  who 
have  considerably  assisted  in  the  development  of  Russian 
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literature  being  all  but  unknown  beyond  the  Russian  fron- 
tier. Such  is  the  fate,  for  instance,  of  Byelinsky  (1801^18), 
the  prince  of  Russian  critics,  who  during  the  last  third  of 
his  life  was  the  experienced  guide,  the  enlightened  appre- 
ciator,  of  every  literary  movement  in  Russia. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  several 
writers  of  mark  began  to  appear.  Among  those  who  made 
their  names  most  known  abroad  was  Alexander  llerzen, 
whose  remarkable  abilities,  however,  were  soon  transferred 
from  literature  to  polities.  He  may  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  revolutionary  spirit  which  has  since  pro- 
duced a  literature  of  its  own.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to 
fiction,  he  might  have  achieved  the  success  of  which  his 
novel  Whote  Fattlt?  (published  in  1847)  gave  promise. 
Hut  founding  a  "free  Russian  press"  abroad,  he  and  his 
fellow-workers,  of  whom  the  poet  Ogarcf  was,  from  a  lit- 
erary point  of  view,  the  most  remarkable,  turned  their 
whole  attention  toward  publishing,  in  England  and  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  form  of  books,  journals,  and  pamphlets, 
ceaseless  attacks  upon  the  government  of  the  land  from 
which  they  were  exiled.  Until  the  death  of  Nicholas  this 
Russian  revolutionary  press  exercised  great  power,  but  the 
sweeping  reforms  introduced  by  Alexander  II.  almost  an- 
nihilated its  influence.  Freed  from  the  crushing  weight 
by  which,  in  the  time  of  Nicholas,  it  was  kept  down,  Rus- 
sian literature  under  the  milder  rule  of  his  successor  gained 
greatly  in  strength  and  in  activity.  In  one  department, 
indeed,  that  of  poetry,  it  manifested  a  falling  off,  but  in 
almost  every  other  branch  it  throve  rapidly  and  bore  fruits 
both  plentiful  and  rich.  So  numerous,  indeed,  have  be- 
come the  productions  of  the  Russian  press  since  the  Crim- 
ean war,  and  so  varied  their  subjects,  that  in  speaking  of 
them  here  it  is  barely  possible  to  do  more  than  to  mention 
the  leading  representative  of  each  of  the  classes  into  which 
they  may  be  divided.  In  poetry  the  first  place  is  due  to 
Nicholas  Nokrasof.  Born  in  1822,  ho  began  to  write  as 
early  as  1838,  and  since  that  time  his  works  have  been  as 
numerous  as  popular.  A  bitter  satirist  and  an  ardent  re- 
former, he  took  as  his  early  themes  many  of  the  evils  of 
Russian  life,  laying  especial  stress  upon  the  sad  condition 
of  the  peasantry  before  the  emancipation.  Fully  in  earnest, 
at  least  theoretically,  often  hot  with  a  generous  indigna- 
tion, and  gifted  with  a  great  power  of  vigorous  expression, 
he  has  drawn  a  series  of  pictures  of  village  life,  as  well  as 
of  city  sufferings,  which  are  singularly  clear  and  impres- 
sive. Many  other  subjects  also  have  been  treated  by  him, 
chiefly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social  satirist,  but  his 
genius  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage  when  he  deals 
with  such  themes  as  are  most  truly  Russian,  and  avails 
himself  in  handling  them  of  the  peculiar  ideas  and  quaint 
expressions  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  songs  form- 
ing the  poetic  heritage  of  the  common  people  of  Russia. 
How  great  is  the  store  of  poetry  which  Russian  literature 
possesses  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  Chrcstomn- 
tliy,  published  by  N.  Gerbel  in  1873,  contains  biographies 
nnd  specimens  of  upward  of  120  Russian  poets.  Among 
the  best  known  of  Nekrasof  s  rivals  may  bo  mentioned  Leo 
Mci  (1822-62)  and  Apollo  Maikof  and  Afanasius  Fet,  both 
of  whom  were  born  in  1821.  Among  the  younger  genera- 
tion there  is  not  much  poetic  promise,  Russian  literature 
showing  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  run  more  in  the  chan- 
nel of  prose  than  in  that  of  verse.  Of  dramatic  literature 
the  leading  representative  is  Alexander  Ostrovsky,  who 
was  born  in  1824.  Besides  carrying  on  the  work  begun  by 
Griboyedof  and  Gogol  in  their  satirical  comedies,  dealing 
with  the  sins  of  public  functionaries  anil  the  weaknesses 
of  the  social  circles  in  which  they  move,  he  created  a  spe- 
cial field  of  his  own  in  representing  on  the  stage  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Russian  mercantile  class,  long  an 
exclusive  caste,  of  the  private  life  of  which  other  ranks 
knew  little.  Thus,  in  his  Literati™  Appointment  he  has 
depicted  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  school  of 
officials,  portraying  in  glowing  colors  the  young  chinornik. 
or  civil  servant,  full  of  generous  ideas,  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  bribery,  and  standing  out  in  bright  relief 
against  a  background  dark  with  the  cynical  corruption  of 
bygone  days.  And  so  his  Groza  (or  "Storm  "),  the  best 
of  his  dramas  devoted  to  commercial  life,  describes  the 
tyranny  with  which  a  mother  rules  the  house  of  her  mar- 
ried son,  a  young  Moscow  merchant,  and  the  infatuation 
with  which  his  wife  spurns  his  affection  for  that  of  a  lover 
— the  despair  to  which  she  ultimately  yields  herself  after  a 
thunderstorm  has  awakened  her  conscience  to  a  sense  of 
her  guilt.  Ostrovsky  has  also  produced  several  historical 
dramas,  as  have  some  other  of  his  contemporaries,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Count  Alexis  Tolstoi  (1817-75), 
whose  trilogy  of  The  Death  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.,  Tear  Feilor 
It'tinorifih.  and  Tsar  Boris,  deserves  special  notice  on  account 
of  the  careful  study  devoted  to  its  representation  of  a  very 
troublous  period  of  Russian  history.  Among  the  numer- 
ous novelists  of  Russia  several  men  of  mark  are  to  be  found, 


but  by  far  the  first  is  Ivan  Turgcnief,  the  solitary  Russian 
writer  whose  fame  is  cosmopolitan,  whose  works  arc  widely 
read  out  of  Russia  for  the  sake  of  their  artistic  merit,  and 
not  merely  on  account  of  the  information  they  convey  or 
the  light  they  may  throw  upon  Russian  history  or  manners, 
liorn  in  1818,  ho  began  his.  literary  career  as  a  poet,  pub- 
lishing numerous  poems  between  1841  and  1846.  In  IS  13 
appeared  his  first  prose  work,  a  dramatic  sketch,  and  in 
1S41  his  first  talc,  Andrei  Kolosof.  His  principal  works, 
most  of  which  have  been  translated  into  many  languages, 
are  the  Zapiski  Okhotnika  ("  \  Sportsman's  Notes"),  a 
series  of  exquisitely  finished  talcs  nnd  sketches  illustrating 
country  life  in  Russia,  with  especial  reference  to  the  peas- 
ants and  their  sufferings  from  serfdom  ;  the  novels  entitled 
DooryatubM  Gni/tzdo  (translated  into  French  under  the 
title  of  Unc  Xichfe  dc  Gentilshomines,  and  into  English 
under  that  of  "  Liza"),  Father  H  and  Cln'ldrfn,  $m  <>/,•>*,  .v/>/'//></ 
Flood*.  On  the  Eve,  Roiidine,  etc. ;  and  numerous  novelettes 
and  tales,  some  of  which,  such  as  Faust  and  Moonwo.  for 
instance,  may  rank  with  the  best  specimens  of  their  class 
which  the  literature  of  any  country  has  ever  produced. 
Among  other  modern  Russian  novelists  of  note  are  Count 
Leo  Tolstoi,  whose  Peace  and  War  is  by  many  Russian 
critics  considered  the  best  of  Russian  novels ;  Goncharof, 
whoso  chief  work  is  Oblomnf,  in  which  the  downward  ca- 
reer is  traced  of  the  hero  from  whom  the  story  takes  its 
name,  and  in  whom  a  weak  will  annuls  many  good  quali- 
ties;  Dostoefsky,  best  known  by  his  Crime  and  Chotti>>c- 
mtnt,  which  contains  a  careful  psychological  study  of  the 
effect  of  crime  on  the  mind  of  the  criminal,  ami  by  his 
,\,,t:  i  fnim  (lit  Drrid-IImiHr,  a  series  of  sketches  of  convict- 
life  in  Siberia ;  Piscmsky,  the  author  of  many  most  real- 
istic novels  descriptive  of  modern  society  in  Russia,  such 
as  The  Whirlpool,  A  Thousand  Suidt,  etc.;  Saltykof,  who, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Shchedrin,"  has  produced  a 
number  of  satirical  fictions,  such  as  the  Provincial  Sl^'tches, 
the  Taslikcnliana,  and  other  works,  in  which  he  describes, 
or  rather  caricatures,  the  official  and  social  faults  and  follies 
of  the  day  ;  nnd  a  number  of  other  writers,  many  of  whom 
have  deservedly  obtained  a  considerable  reputation  in  their 
own  country. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  in  the  field  of  imagination 
as  in  that  of  serious  study  that  Russian  literature  has  of 
late  most  distinguished  itself.  In  no  country  has  more 
been  done  than  in  Russia,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
toward  investigating  and  editing  national  records.  Besides 
producing  many  histories  of  Russia,  of  which  the  principal 
are  those  of  Solovief,  Ustrialof,  Kostotnnrof,  Pogodin,  and 
Bestujef-Rymin.  the  literary  activity  of  lateyears  h;is  given 
rise  to  the  publication  of  an  immense  number  of  histori- 
cal, archaeological,  and  ethnographical  books,  essays,  and 
pamphlets.  To  the  popular  mythology  and  literature  of 
Russia  more  serious  Attention  ha?  been  paid  than  has  been 
given  to  similar  subjects  anywhere  except  in  Germany,  the 
collections  of  popular  tales  by  Afanasief,  of  proverbs  by 
Dahl,  and  of  popular  songs  and  metrical  romances  by 
Rybnikof,  Ililferding,  Shcin,  the  brothers  Kincvsky,  and 
many  others  being  all  but  unrivalled.  Much  similar  work, 
moreover,  has  lately  been  excellently  performed  in  Little 
Russia  by  Kulish,  Rudchcnko.  Chubinsky,  Dragomanof, 
Antonovich,  and  others,  but  their  labors  have  not  been 
fostered  by  the  Russian  authorities.  Almost  every  depart- 
ment of  science,  indeed,  is  now  creditably  represented  in 
Russian  literature,  special  attention  having  been  paid  of 
late  years  to  philosophy  and  jurisprudence.  The  publica- 
tions of  the  great  learned  societies,  such  as  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  nnd  the  Geographical  Society,  may  fairly  com- 
pete with  the  best,  of  similar  works  issued  in  other  countries. 
But  it  is  not  BO  much  a  literature  as  the  materials  for  a 
literature  that  the  Russian  press  is  now  making  public. 
Russian  literary  energy  is  at  present  restless,  eager,  and 
impatient,  and  lends  itself  more  readily  to  the  rapid  ex- 
ploration of  what  is  new  and  practical  than  to  the  slow 
acquirement  of  wisdom  or  the  steady  polish  of  style,  or  to 
attempting  prolonged  (lights  in  the  regions  of  fancy  and 
imagination.  Journalism  in  Russia  has  had  much  to  con- 
tend with,  the  censorship  having  of  old  been  tyrannical, 
and  being  now  somewhat  capricious.  But  such  newspapers 
as  the  Vycdomotiti  (or  "News")  of  Moscow,  edited  by 
Katkof,  the  leading  Russian  journalist,  and  the  (Joins  (or 
"Voice"),  the  Ilumian  Invalid,  and  the  Ej-chamje  Vyedo- 
mosti  of  St.  Petersburg  deserve  to  rank  high  if  tried  by 
any  other  standard  than  that  of  newspapers  printed  in 
English.  Until  quite  recently  the  St.  Petenbury  H/crfo- 
mosti  also  occupied  a  distinguished  position.  Among 
magazines  or  reviews  the  principal  are  the  Vymiiiil;  Erro- 
pui  (or  "Messenger  of  Europe")  and  the  Russky  Vycstnik 
(or  "Russian  Messenger"),  both  of  which  are  excellent; 
the  former,  indeed,  being  inferior  to  no  European  journal 
of  the  same  kind  except  the  Ilerne  des  Deux  Monde*.  Un- 
fortunately for  Russian  literature,  the  reading  class  in 
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.1  forms  but  a  very  small  section  of  the  population, 
the  masses  of  tlt«'  people  ln-ing  quite  illiterate.  With  the 
spread  of  education  may  conic  11  greater  demand  for  Imoks, 
nml  the  n»tinn:ll  literature  may  >"•  able  to  boast  cif  11  de- 
velopment, comnieii-uralc  witli  that  of  the  practical  rc- 
lonrcei  of  the  l;n--ian  empire.  W.  It.  S.  Ku.srov. 

Knssiiiii  lliver,  tp.,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.,  on  thu  river  of 
in,'  Dame,  >o  c;illi-il  from  :i  KU-MUII  settlement  made 
there  early  in  the  nineteenth  eentiiry. 

Rust,  Smut,  lilight,  lirnnd,  nml  Bunt  are  dis- 

of    plants    produced    by     the    grottth    of   111  iel'o-.-.  .pir 

iition  (fungi)  upon  the  plant.  (.See  MILUKW  and 
1'nuuxrs.i 

Rus'tige  (llEINRirn),  b.  at  Woi-l,  Wc-tphalia.  Apr.  IL'. 
[••Ill:    -nnlicd    painting    lit    D'lisseldorf   under    Sclnulow  ; 
settle  1  iii  |s:;r>  :ii  Frankfort,  and  was  appointed  pi- 
nt   the   Academy  it'  Stuttgart    in    Is  It.      lie   has  painted 

'-  pictures-  'Ho  '/"/'/'/I  \\  ••''! ><,'!.  I.eipsic  ;  'I'll'-  /lltlll- 
<{«li'iu.  Berlin  :  '/'//••  fix  >.  Ymori.-a;  No/'//'  i-n  in 

.  I.n--ia  —inul  historical  pictures,  most  of  which  are 
in  Stuttgart,  lie  also  wrote  art-criticisms,  dramas,  and 
Sonus,  one  of  w-hich,  11,  nix'-lo-,-  .l/./r*<7i,  was  set  to  inusio 
by  Kiickcn  and  became  very  popular. 

RiiK'tow  (Wn.iiKi.M).  1>.  at  Ilrandenburg,  Prussia,  Mav 
2f>,  ISL'l:  entered  tlie  I'russian  army  in  |s;;s  :   i 
anil  indicted  ill  IS.'il)   f>»r  liis   It,  r  lt>i:t*i-!"-  .U////,'(Y*/:r. 
in/'/  iriihr>'n'l  <li'i~   Hi','*,!  iitinn  •  I  S/,11  i,  bit!    escaped;    .settled  at, 

Xuriidi  ;  became  a  celebrated  military  author;  found  prac- 
tical employment  in  tin-  S\\iss  army,  and  took  part  with 
distinrlinn  in  the  campaigns  of  (Jarihulili  iu  Sicily  mid 
Naples  in  IMill.  Resides  his  t;>-«-//i>-l/r<-  <f<«  f/Yo'e///*'7/, /j 
KneynoGntu  (1S;>2)  and  //'••  i'i<:<>i>-u  n/nl  t\i-i'>/t'iiiii'>ii< 
tart  i  1865),  he  has  given  critical  representations  of  all  the 
recent  Muropcan  wars,  and  a  number  of  theoretical  works 
on  tactics,  strategy,  elementary  military  organization  and 
education,  etc. 

Itiistsrhiik',  town  of  European  Turkey,  eyalct  of 
Silistria,  is  built  on  several  hills  along  the  Danube  and 
surrounded  with  extensive  fortifications.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  tireek  archbishop,  and  has  several  line  mnsijnes  and  cx- 
ten-ivc  miinufactures  of  leather,  muslin,  silk,  and  tobacco. 
1'.  about  30,000. 

Ru'ta  lia'ga,  the  Swedish  turnip,  a  highly  important 
crop-root,  believed  to  bo  an  artificial  variety  of  ttnixii'-fi 
ciiiui>f  *//  V.s.  It  has  many  sub-varieties,  some  of  whieh  are 
among  the  most  valued  of  the  turnips.  (Sec  Tun.vir.) 

Ruta'cC-C  [from  Kitta,  one  of  the  genera],  a  natural 
order  of  exogenous  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs.  Rue,  buohu, 
and  the  priekly  ash  (JCantkoxylum)  are  representative 
plants  of  the  order.  Recently,  botanists  have  attached 
the  Aurantiete  (orange,  lemon,  citron,  etc.)  to  this  family, 
which  now  numbers  some  500  species. 

Ru'tc,  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Cordova,  has  6345 

inhabitants. 

Ruter  (MARTIN),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Charlton,  Mass.,  Apr.  3, 
ITS.",:  received  a  common-school  education;  was  licensed 
as  a  .Methodist  preacher  when  seventeen  years  of  age; 
gained  by  private  study  a  competent  knowledge  of  several 
languages  and  sciences  ;  presided  at  one  time  over  the 
Wesleyan  academy  at,  Newmarket  ;  became  agent  of  the 
Wr<tcrn  book  establishment  at  Cincinnati  1820;  was  pres- 
ident of  Allegheny  College,  Meadvillo,  Pa.,  1834-37,  after 
which  he  went  to  Texas  as  superintendent  of  Methodist 
missions.  1).  there  May  Hi,  Is.'iS.  Author  of  a  Hebrew 
(jrammnr  and  several  theological  treatises. 

Rut'gcrs  (HExnv),  b.  in  Xew  York  about  1746  ;  grad- 
xiated  at  l'u!um!>ia  College  1766;  was  a  captain  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  subsequently  a  colonel  of 
militia.  He  was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Xew  York,  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  a  philan- 
thropist, and  an  active  politician;  was  several  times  a 
member  of  the  Xew  York  assembly  and  a  regent  of  the 
I'niver.-ity  of  Xew  York  from  I  MIL'  to  1S2(>.  1).  in  New 
York  City  Feb.  17,  18:iO.  Rutgers  College  took  his  name 
in  eonscijncnce  of  a  donation  of  SiOO.0,  and  several  im- 
portant charities  in  Xew  York  City  were  recipients  of  hia 
bounty. 

Rutgers  College,  originally  called  Queen's  Col- 
lege, chartered  in  1770  by  liov.  William  Franklin  of 
New  .1'  i-'  \.  WM  located  in  1771  at  Xew  lirunswick,  X.J., 
Rev.  Dr.  ,].  R.  llardenburglt  being  the  iirst,  president.  It 
was  t!ie  outgrowth  of  a  desire  on  the  part  .of  its  Dutch 
founders  to  perpetuate  their  distinctive  theology  and  forms 
of  win-ship.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was  closed 
for  six  years,  and  on  account  of  financial  embarrassments 
again  closed  tuice,  being  reopened  in  I.s2.)  under  the  care 
of  the  (icneral  Synod  id'  the  lleformed  Dutch  Church,  and 
the  name  changed  to  Rutgers  College  "  in  consideration 


of  the  character  and  services  of  Col.  Henry  Rutgers."  The 

number  of  professors   was   increased,  a  residence   for  the 

IireMdent  erci'ted.  and  the  endowment  en!  n.nuil, 

during  the    rr.il  \\.n-    OVST    $100,000    in    Sinn  -.-Indarships 
wa-  lai-ed  liv  the  Kft'iirmcd  Church  through   the  energetic 
Ht  pl-e-idi-llt.   Kr\.   William    II.  Campbell, 

D.  D.,  und  the  licneral  Synod  tran-tcrred  its  entire  right 
to  the  tru-ti-es,  rendering  the  c'dle_-e  independi-nt.  In 
ls!'>t  the  Slate  cnllcLre  for  (lie  bellelit  id'  agi'icull  lire  and 
mechanic  arts  provided  for  by  an  arl  of  ' 
attache. I  lo  llutg'-is  College.  Since  Dr.  Campliell  a.--ntned 
the  prc-idi-n.-;,  in  1863  tin-  endowment  lias  bren  inci 

from  S->i'. I  1. 1  1900,000  :   an  a-tnn i.-al  ..l.-rria.  -ry.  a 

_M-ii]..^ical    ball,    and    a    nnitrd    cfiapi-l    and    li 
editi.-e  have  l/i-en  ere, -ted.     The  number  id'  pn,ti---or-  i<  i'2, 
and  the   number  of  students   in   the  grammar  school   and 
college  is  about  -l(il).  T.  SiNin-oni)  DOOI.ITTI.E. 

Ruth,  Book  Of,  one  of  the  llelncw  llagioglaplia.il. 
canonical  bunk  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  a  lieautifill 
pa.-tural  st.iry.  rclat  ing  tin-  lo\-c  id'  Kuth,  a  ynnng  Moab- 

ilie  widow    id'  a    llelil'ew.  for  her  mothi-]-  in    law,    \;i 
onii,  and  of  the   cub  e.|iienl    marriage   ol    liulh    lo  l!oa/.,  a 
rich  hllsbaiKlman  ol    liethlehem  .lildall.       It   is  a  picture  of 

..I    happiness   amidst   the  trim  - 

of  thu  Judges,  when  might  was  liirlit.  Until  \v;i<  the 
great-grandmother  of  King  Da\  id.  The  date  and  author- 
.-hip  of  the  book  arc  quite  unknown,  but.  it  must 

i.ritten  after  the  time  of  David  and  before  tin-  time 
of  K/ra.  (locthe  pronounces  the  book  of  Ruth  "the 
lovclie.-t  thing  ill  the  shape  of  an  epic  or  idyl  ullich  has 

come  down  to  us." 

Ruthe'llian  Rite,  a  branch  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  con-i-iin^r  ,,t"  the  1'nited  (Irccks  of  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland,  who  as  a  rule  speak  the  Russniak  lan- 
guage, a  Shnic  tongue  resembling  the  Polish.  They  ! 
an  archbishop  (Lcmberg)  and  five  bishops  (  Prcmi/.l,  Kreuz, 
Eperies.  Maukarz,  Chelrn).  (See  KASTKIIX  RITI:.)  The 
Rutlicnian  liible  was  first  |>ublished  in  1681. 

Ruthenians,  or  Russniaks,  a  branch  of  the  Slavic 
family  of  nation-,  inhabiting  the  eastern  part  of  (lalicia, 
the  north-western  part  of  Hungary,  and  the  adj:> 
regions  of  Poland  and  Russia.  Their  number  is  esti- 
mated at  from  5,000,000  to  13,000,000,  according  ta  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  nearly-related  tribes  is  com- 
prised under  the  same  appellation.  They  arc  agricultu- 
rists, and  belong  to  the  (ircck  Church,  Theircitics  are  in- 
habited by  Poles  and  Jews,  and  their  general  standard  of 
civilization  is  low,  though  they  do  not  lack  natural  intelli- 
gence. Their  language  forms  an  'intermediate  link  be- 
tween tin!  Russian  and  the  Polish.  They  translated  the 
Bible  in  1.~>S1.  Specimens  of  their  rich  folk-lore  are  found 
in  Vaclav,  /'/.«»/'  /',,/>/.;.  ,'  /.'  -  A  grammar  was 

published  by  Lcvicki  in  1833,  QraMUHXtik  <l>  f  nmfiiiisclien 
Sj>i-n'-!t''  t'iir  /!<  utK<-ln\  For  centuries  the  Ruthcnian  terri- 
tory belonged  to  the  Polish  crotvn,  but  the  endeavors  of 
the  Polish  Jesuits  to  convert  the  people  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  systematic  suppression  of  the 
Ruthcnian  idiom  by  the  Polish  government,  engendered 
a  deep  hatred.  During  the  Polish  revolutions  the  Kutlie- 
nian  peasantry  butchered  the  Polonizcd  nobility  with 
great  cruelty,  and  since  the  nation  began  to  rise  in  civil- 
i /;ii ion  it  has  allied  itself  closely  in  literature  and  polities 
to  the  Russians. 

Riithc'iiium,  a  metal  discovered  in  association  with 
native  platinum  by  Claus  in  1846.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
hard  grains  of  iridosmino  in  small  proportion,  not  above  6 
per  cent.  Its  extraction  is  difficult,  tedious,  and  even  very 
dangerous,  owing  to  the  deadly  fumes  of  osmium.  The 
is  obtained  us  a  white  spongy  mass,  density  8.6,  by 
calcining  the  ammonio-chloride.  Next  to  osmium,  it  is 
the  most  infusible  known  metal,  but  Devillo  and  Dcbray 
fused  it,  and  found  a  density  of  11.4.  It  is  scarcely  at- 
tacked by  aiftiu  rajia,  but  easily  oxidized  by  fusion  with 
hydrate  of  potash,  more  easily  with  saltpetre.  Chlorine 
attacks  it  at  incandescence.  It  forms  three  chlorides, 
RuClj,  RuCI3,  and  RuClj;  five  oxides.  RuO,  Rn,'>,,  lind,, 
RuOs,  and  RuOi ;  and  two  sulphides.  Rii;S;1  and  KuSj.  lit 
fumes  are  not  poisonous.  H.  \\  rttT/. 

Ruth'erford,  county  of  S.  W.  Xorth  Carolina,  on  the 
head-waters  of  Broad  River,  has  a  rugged  surface,  but  the 
valleys  are  extremely  fertile,  the  staples  being  Indian  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  butter,  honey,  and  sorghum-mo- 
lasses.  Cap.  Rutherfordton.  Area,  850  sq.  m.  P.  13,121. 

Rutherford,  county  of  Central  Tennessee,  watered  by 
Stone  River  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Cumberland,  has 

an  undulating  surface  and  a  very  productive  soil,  and  is 
traversed  by  Nashville  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  R.  R. 
The  staple  productions  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  cotton, 
sweet  potatoes,  sorghum-molasses,  wool,  and  butter.  Sheep 
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and  swine  are  raised  in  considerable  abundance.  There 
are  4  wool-carding  establishment*  and  several  flouring  and 
saw  mills.  The  battle  of  Stone  River,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  late  civil  war,  was  fought  here  Dec.  31, 1862, 
to  Jan.  2,  1863.  Cap.  Murfreesboro'.  Area,  550  sq.  m. 
P.  33,28!). 

Rutherford,  tp.,  Martin  co.,  Ind.,on  E.fork  of  White 
Kiver.  P.  1030. 

Rutherford  (DANIEL),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
laml.  Xnv. ::.  1719;  graduated  in  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  1772,  announced  in  his  graduation  thesis,  De 
Acre  Mi'/tlu'tiro.  the  existence  of  the  gag  since  called  azote 
or  nitrogen;  became  professor  of  botany  and  keeper  of  the 
botanic  garden  1786.  D.  at  Edinburgh  Nov.  15,  1819. 

Rutherford  (GRIFFITH),  b.  in  Ireland  about  1730;  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  "Locke  Settlement"  in  Western 
North  Carolina  ;  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  con- 
vention at  Newberne  1775;  commanded  an  expedition  which 
penetrated  into  the  Cherokee  country  1776,  in  which  year 
lie  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  by  the  provincial 
congress;  was  taken  prisoner  at  Camdcn  Aug.,  1780;  took 
command  at  Wilmington  upon  its  evacuation  by  the  Brit- 
ish :  was  a  State  senator  1  784  ;  removed  soon  afterward  to 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  president  of  the  legislature  in 
Sept..  171)4.  The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Counties 
in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  bear  his  name. 

Rutherford  (JOHN),  M.  D.,  b.  at  Yarrow,  Selkirkshire, 
Scotland,  Aug.  1,  1795;  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  at 
Edinburgh;  afterward  studied  at  London,  at  Kheims,  and 
at  Leyden  under  Boerhaave,  and,  returning  to  Edinburgh, 
was  associated  with  Dr.  Munro  and  others  in  founding  the 
famous  medical  school  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  lectured  on 
medical  practice  for  forty  years.  D.  at  Edinburgh  in  1779. 

Rutherford  (JOHN),  nephew  of  the  earl  of  Stirling,  b. 
in  New  York  City  1760;  graduated  at  Princeton  1776;  be- 
came a  lawyer;  was  a  Presidential  elector  179S,  1813,  and 
I'-L'I,  ami  U.  S.  Senator  1791-98;  retired  early  from  public 
life  to  devote  himself  to  the  management  of  his  immense 
landed  estates  in  New  Jersey :  was  an  efficient  promoter 
of  scientific  agriculture  and  of  internal  improvements,  and 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Senators  who  sat  in  Coniri'c-s 
during  the  administration  of  Washington.  D.  at  Ederston, 
N.  J.,  Feb.  23,  1840. 

Rutherford  (  JOHN),  b.  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1 79 1 ;  grad- 
uated at  Princeton;  became  a  successful  lawyer ;  sat  in  the 
Virginia  general  assembly  twelve  consecutive  years;  was 
fourteen  years  a  member  of  the  executive  council :  was 
lieutenant-governor  for  several  years,  and  at  one  period 
acting  governor;  organized  the  Fayetto  Artillery  at  Rich- 
mond, which  he  commanded  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  was 
from  1S3(5  the  principal  agent  (a  post  equivalent  to  presi- 
dent) of  the  Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Virginia,  the 
oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  and  long  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Democratic  party. 
D.  at  Richmond  Aug.  3,  1866. 

Rutherford  (SAMI;EL),  b.  in  Roxburghshire, Scotland, 
about  IfiOO  :  graduated  M.  A.  from  the  I'niversity  of  Kdin- 
burgh 1621;  became  minister  of  Anwoth  1G27;  was  de- 
prived by  the  high  commission  court  of  (lalloway  Ki."0. 
ami  silenced  for  preach  ing  against  the  "Articles  of  Perth  " 
ICillcl;  was  a  delegate  to  the  general  :is.«cmlily  Nov..  ir,:;s: 

frofessor  of  divinity  in  New  College,  St.  Andrew's,  Oct., 
639;  principal  of  that  college  and  rector  of  the  university 
1649;  was  commissioner  to  the  Westminster  Assembly 
1(1  •13-47,  but  was  deprived  of  his  posts  1660.  D.  at  Edin- 
burgh Mar.  20,  1661.  lie  was  prominent  among  the  1'n-s- 
byterian  divines  of  his  time,  and  author  of  a  large  number 
of  theological  treatises,  which  were  highly  esteemed  ;  among 
them  was  a  reply  to  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker's  tiumme  »/ 
Clllircll  Discipline, 

Rutherford  Depot,  p. -v.,  Gibson  co.,  Tenn.,on  Ruth- 
erford fork  of  Obion  River  and  on  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R. 

Rutherfordton,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C., 
near  IJroad  Kiver,  W.  terminus  of  the  proposed  Wilmington 
Charlotte  and  Rutherford  R.  R.,  has  2  newspapers  and  is 
the  centre  of  important  mining  interests.  P.  4071*. 

Ruth'erforth  (THOMAS),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Papworth-Everard, 
Cambridgeshire,  in  1712;  educated  at  and  fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge;  became  regius  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge  1745;  rector  of  Barrow  in  Suffolk, 
Shenlield  in  Kssex,  and  Barley  in  Hertfordshire,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Essex  in  1752;  besides  sermons  and  charges  to 
the  clergy,  wrote  Ortlo  fnttitutionwn  Physicantm,  'in  pri~ 
vatia  stifs  Lectionibus  (1743),  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Ob- 
ligatioMof  Virtue  (1744),  A  System  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
being  a  Course  of  Lectt/rf*  on  M<-<-h>inics,  Optics,  Jlif/i-fi- 
ttatics.  nnil  A*tro>nimi/  (2  vols.,  1748),  A  Letter  to  Dr.  ,\fi<l- 
dleton  in  Defence  »f  /!ixln>p  Sherlock  OH  Prophecy  (1750), 
A  Discourse  on  Miracles  (1751),  and  Institutes  of  Xatiirul 


Lftir,  b<-/iti/  llie  Substance  of  a  Course  of  Lecture*  on  Grolnm' 
f-fe  Jure  /telli  et  l\ivin,  redd  in  St.  John's  Coltefje,  Cam- 
bridge (1  vols.,  1754-56).  (See  also  Watt's  liibliotheca  liri- 
tannica.)  D.  Oct.,  1771. 

Ruth'crfurd,  p.-v.,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western  and  Erie  R.  Rs.,  8J  miles  from 
Jersey  City,  has  4  churches,  good  schools,  a  large  summer 
hotel,  and  1  newspaper.  P.  about  3100. 

JAS.  N.  BOOKSTAVER,  ED.  "HKHALD." 

Rutherfurd  Ruling-Machine.  See  RULING-MA- 
CHINE. 

Rutherglcn  (rug'len),  town  of  Scotland,  county  of 
Lanark,  on  I  lie  Clyde,  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance, but  is  now  dependent  on  its  connections  with 
Glasgow  both  for  its  trade  and  manufactures.  P.  9451. 

Ru'ther  Glen,  p.-v.  (P.  0.  name  of  CHESTER),  Caroline 
co.,  Va.,  on  Richmond  Fredericksburg  ami  Potomac  R.  R. 

Rutiglia'no,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  liari  di  Puglie, 
situated  on  a  hill  N.  W.  of  Conversano  and  about  12  miles 
from  Bari.  The  neighborhood  is  healthy,  and  fertile  in 
grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits.  P.  7000. 

Ru'tile  [Lat.  mtltnt,  "red"],  a  ferruginous  oxide  of 
titanium,  valued  in  coloring  porcelains  yellow.  It  is  very 
widely  distributed. 

Rilt'land,  county  of  W.  Vermont,  on  the  New  York 
frontier,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  watered  by  Otter 
Creek  and  its  branches,  and  by  Pawlet,  Poultney.  and  Cftfl- 
tleton  rivers,  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Green  Mountains, 
has  a  productive  soil  in  the  lowlands,  abounds  in  iron  ore, 
is  celebrated  for  its  quarries  of  excellent  marble,  is  trav- 
ersed by  four  railroads,  which  centre  at  the  county-seat, 
and  produces  large  quantities  of  wool,  maple-sugar,  butter, 
and  cheese,  besides  a  considerable  yield  of  hay,  potatoes, 
oats,  and  Indian  corn.  Marble  is  extensively  worked; 
manufactories  ;u •<•  numerous,  as  also  saw  and  flouring  mills. 
Cap.  Rutland.  Area.  950  sq.  m.  P.  40,051. 

Rutland,  tp..  Kane  co.,  III.,  on  Frecport  line  of  Chi- 
cago and  North-western  R.  R.  P.  960. 

Rutland,  tp.,  La  Salle  co.,  111.,  at  the  confluence  of 
Illinois  and  Fox  rivers.  P.  1-ll'il. 

Rutland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Humboldt  co.,  la.,  on  W.  fork 
of  DCS  Moines  River.  P.  422. 

Rutland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Montgomery  co.,  Kan.     P.  IS"). 

Rutland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  on  Mas- 
sachusetts Central  R.  R.  P.  1024. 

Rutland,  tp.,  Barry  co.,  Mich.,  on  Grand  Rapids  di- 
vision of  Michigan  Central  R.  R.  P.  ll.'.ii. 

Rutland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Martin  Co.,  Minn.     P.  196. 

Rutland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Jefferson  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Black 
River  and  on  Carthage  Watertmvn  and  Sackett's  Harbor 
R.  R.  P.  1903. 

Rutland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Mcigs  co.,  0.,  on  Leading 
Creek.  P.  2171. 

Rutland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Tioga  co.,  Pa.     P.  1157. 

Rutland,  p.-v.  and  (p.,  cap.  of  Rutland  CO.,  Vt.,  on  Ot- 
ter Creek  and  on  Rutland  R.  R. ;  lat.  43°  37',  Ion.  40°  4'. 
It  is  the  northern  terminus  of  Harlem  Extension  R.  R., 
the  eastern  terminus  of  Rutland  and  Washington  and  of 
Rutland  ami  Whitehall  It.  Us.,  and  is  the  principal  station 
on  Rutland  li.  li..  the  ear  and  machine  shops  and  engine- 
Initises  being  located  here.  The  town  was  chartered  by 
New  Hampshire  in  !"('>!,  settled  in  1770,  and  again  char- 
tered as  "  Socialborough  "  in  1772  by  the  royal  government 
of  New  York.  During  the  contest  known  as  the  "  New  York 
controversy"  Rutland  was  an  important  point,  and  in  1771 
three  of  her  citizens  were  proclaimed  "outlaws  "  and  a  price 
set  on  their  heads  by  the  royal  governor  and  council  of  \e\v 
Y'ork.  During  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was  a  frontier- 
town,  and  two  forts  were  erected  here,  and  it  was  the  most 
northern  town  of  the  State  that  was  not  depopulated  by 
the  advance  of  Burgoyne  after  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
in  1777.  It  was  made  the  capital  of  Rutland  co.  in  17*1, 
and  since  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union,  in  1791 , 
has  been  one  of  the  places  for  holding  U.  S.  courts.  From 
1784  to  1804  it  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  State;  the 
State-house  erected  in  1784  is  still  standing,  being,  with 
one  exception,  the  oldest  public  building  in  the  State.  In 
Nov.,  1786,  the  courts  were  dispersed  by  a  mob,  and  the 
court-house  possessed  by  them,  but  the  militia  were  ordered 
out,  the  mob  overawed,  and  the  courts  resumed  business 
after  only  a  few  hours'  interruption.  Prior  to  1791  one  of 
the  four  State  post-offices  was  established  here;  there  are 
now  four  under  the  general  government — namely,  Rut- 
land, West  Rutland,  Centre  Rutland,  and  Sutherland  Falls. 
There  are  11  churches.  1 8  school  districts,  a  "graded  school." 
25  school  buildings,  00  teachers,  and  about  2500  pupils.  In 
addition  to  several  private  schools,  the  Rutland  Military 
Institute  has  75  students,  and  there  are  also  2  Roman  Cath- 
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olio  convents.  Tliero  arc  2  Jiiily  and  1  weekly  newspaper?, 
an  amateur  monthly  paper,  :.  national  banks,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  SI ,0011, HIHI,  a  saving;"  bank,  with  about 
$650,000  deposit;',  a  lire  department  «Hh  S  engine  com- 
panies :;  hose  companies,  and  a  huok-and-laddcr  company. 


Post-office  and  U.  S.  Court-house,  and  Congregational  Church. 


The  public  buildings  are  the  U.  S.  court-house  and  post- 
office,  the  county  court-house,  and  the  town  and  village 
hall,  all  built  of  brick.  There  arc  4  small  public  libraries 
and  an  extensive  free  public  reading-room.  The  town  is 
something  over  6  miles  square,  the  soil  presenting  all  va- 
rieties, from  a  heavy  loam  to  a  light  sand,  the  principal 
mineral  being  limestone,  the  chief  variety  of  which  is  Rut- 
land marble.  When  marble  was  first  worked  in  Rutland 
is  uncertain,  but  quarries  were  opened  at  Sutherland's 
Falls — where  Otter  Creek  passes  through  and  falls  over  a 
solid  bed  of  marble^as  early  as  1830,  and  have  been 
worked  more  or  less  extensively  ever  since.  The  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  marble  interest,  however,  is  at  West  Rut- 
land, where  the  first  quarry  was  opened  in  1838,  but  which 
received  its  real  impetus  in  1843,  when  William  F.  Barnes 
commenced  work  on  the  rich  deposit  now  owned  by  the 
Rutland  Marble  Co.  Ho  then  bought  for  a  yoke  of  oxen 
quarries  now  worth  millions  of  dollars.  There  are  16  quar- 
ries and  12  mills  now  in  operation,  employing  some  750 
men,  and  producing  annually  2,500,000  square  feet  of  2- 
inch  marble.  Blocks  are  also  transported  for  manufacture 
elsewhere.  The  machines  of  the  Steam-Cutter  Co.,  Ward- 
well's  patent,  are  manufactured  here,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  channelling-machines  has  cheapened  as  well 
as  increased  the  production  of  marblo.  The  population 
of  the  town  in  1870  was  0834,  while  the  village  is  second 
only  in  importance. 

CHAUNCY  K.  WILLIAMS,  En.  "GLOBE." 

Rutland,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Dane  co.,  Wis.     P.  1139. 

Rutlandshire,  an  inland  county  of  England,  trav- 
ersed by  the  river  Wash,  comprises  an  area  of  150  gq.  m., 
with  22.070  inhabitants.  S.  of  the  Wash  the  surface  is 
hilly  ;  N..  it  is  level.  The  soil  is  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
Rearing  of  cattle  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry.  Princi- 
pal town,  Oakham. 

Rut'ledge,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Crcnshaw  co.,  Ala.,  on  Pat- 
saliga  River. 

Rutledge,  p.-v.,  Morgan  co.,  Ga.,  on  Georgia  R.  R. 
P.  235. 

Rutledge,  tp.,  De  Witt  co.,  111.     P.  664. 

Rutledge,  p.-v.,  cap.  of  Grainger  co.,  Tenn.,  near  Hol- 
Bton  River.  1'.  107. 

Rutledge  (EmvAitn),  b.  nt  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Nov.  23, 
1741* ;  studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother  John  and  at 
the  Temple  in  London  ;  commenced  practice  in  Charleston 
1773:  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress 1771;  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  war  (June, 
1776)  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  (ten.  M'ashing- 
ton's  commission  (1775)  and  to  draw  up  the  first  Articles 
of  Confederation:  also  of  that  sent  to  confer  with  Lord 
Howe  on  Staten  Island:  commanded  a  company  of  artil- 
lery during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  where  no  was  taken 
prisoner  I7SH,  and  detained  eleven  months  a  prisoner  at 
St.  Augustine:  sat  in  the  legislature  ITl'l,  when  no  drew  up 
the  act  1'or  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  primogeniture; 


became  I".  S.  Senator   17'.U:  co\crn»r  of  Smth.  Carolina 
17',1-i.      U.  at  Charle.-ton  Jan.  2:1,  IMIII. 

Rntledye  (F&ucn  HDOBB),  i>.  i>.,  M>H  of  chancellor 

Hugh.  li.  at    Cliarlc-toii,  S.  ('.,  ill    K'.I'.I:    gradual- 

"i-  ls;!l  :  studied  at  the  cienci.-:  >  I  Seminary 

of  the  Protestant  l-ipi-i-opal  <  liuirlt  :  ua-  or-laupcd  «l 
I  *'-':;.  and  pri.-t  .V.i.  Vt,  of  Trinity 

church,   St.  Augu-  I  ^.'!'.i.   ,.t   M.   John's   ehurch, 

Tallahas-ee,  I  Si.',  and  was  ordained  hi-hop  ot    Florida  l>,-t. 

I...  1841.     I),  at  TtltahusM  Nov.  i;.  isiir,. 

Riitlcdee  Illrniii.  brother  of  Edward,  b.  at  charles- 
<  input  17-10;  became  judge  of  admiralty  I77o: 
was  Speaker  of  the  legislative  council  1777:  impri-ojied 
at  St.  Augustine  \~-tl  M  :  Speaker  of  the  hnu-e  of 
sentative-  I  7-- 2  85,  and  chancellor  of  the  State  from  17'J1 
until  his  death,  Jan..  1SI1. 

Rutledge  (Jons!,  brother  of  Edward,  b.  at  Charh 
S.  < '.,  in  17-''.',  "as  son  of  I)r.  John,  \\  ho  came  fi-om  I  re  land 
about  17-10 ;  studied  law  at  the  Temple,  London:  com- 
menced practice  at  Charleston  171'tl  :  attained  a  leading 
position  at  the  bar  :  un;  a  prominent  niembcr  pit'  tin-  "  Stamp 
Act  Congress"  at  New  York  I7i'p."p.  of  the  South  Carolina 
convention  of  1771.  and  of  the  Continental  Congress  1774- 
i  in  tin-  S'-ut  h  Carolina  com  t  nt  inn  of  I  77(1.  in  w  hich 
he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  «  hich  drew  up  tin1  St.itc 
constitution:  was  president  of  the  new  Lr<>\  <-i  ninent  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Stat--:  rasigned,  Ilirou-j!; 
satisfaction  with  the  new  Btl  .ilion,  177-1;  was 

elm -en  governor  with  <>\icn.-i\  t  •  po«,  ,  -  1 77:1 :  took  the.  Held 
at  the  head  of  the  militia  against  tin-  invaders:  retired  to 
North  Carolina  on  the  fall  of  Charlc-ion.  May.  KMI  ;  ac- 
companied the  army  of  (rates  until  17^-,  when  he  was 
elected  to  Congress;  became  chancellor  .Mar..  17*  I :  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal  c,,n 
stitution  :  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  1".  S.  Supreme  Court 
Sept.,  17S1I:  reigned  that  office  17'.'!  to  accept  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  South  Carolina;  was  appointed  by  Washing- 
ton chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  July, 
1795,  and  presided  at  the  succeeding  term,  but  having  lost 
his  reason  (which  he  never  recovered)  shortly  afterward, 
the  Senate  declined  to  confirm  the  appointment.  1).  at 
Charleston  July  23,  1800.— His  son,  GKV.  JOHN.  b.  at 
Charleston  in  1766.  was  member  of  Congress  1797-1803, 
and  d.  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  1,  1819. 

Kin  1 1.     See  GnUTLi. 

Ru'tuli,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  inhabiting  the  coast 
of  Latiuin,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Ardca.  They  figure 
very  conspicuously  in  the  legendary  fictions  about  tineas, 
etc.,  but  they  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  before  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  in  his- 
tory after  that  time. 

Ru'vo  di  Pu'glia,  town  of  Italy,  province  of  Bar!  di 
Puglie,  on  a  chalk  hill  commanding  a  wide  view.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  outside  of  which  are  extensive  sub- 
urbs, and  it  is  entered  by  four  gates.  The  town  is  irregu- 
larly built,  and  the  churches,  though  numerous,  are  not  of 
special  interest.  The  adjacent  country  is  productive,  grain, 
vegetables,  and  choice  fruit  being  abundant.  P.  in  1--7I, 
including  suburbs,  15,000. 

Rux'ton  M!I:OIM;I.  FiiErpEmrK  ArorsTvsl.  b.  in  Kent, 
England,  in  1821:  studied  in  the  military  college  at  Sand- 
hurst; volunteered  in  the  British  Legion,  which  served 
against  Don  Carlos  in  Spain  ls:!S;  went  to  Canada  as 
lieutenant  in  the  British  army  1S39:  travelled  extensively 
in  remote  Western  regions:  published  Adi-future*  in  Mex- 
ico and  the  /.'"<•/•*/  Muuutning  (1847)  and  Life  in  the  Far 
Went  (1849);  travelled  also  in  North  Africa,  and,  return- 
ing for  fresh  explorations  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  d.  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  30,  1848. 

Ruys'broek  (Jons),  the  patriarch  of  the  Dutch  and 
German  Mystics,  b.  about  1203.  taking  his  name  from  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  a  village  between  Ilrussels  and  Hall. 
About  1316  he  became  vicar  of  a  church  in  Brussels;  about 
1352  joined  the  monastery  of  Griinthal.  D.  Dec.  2,  1381. 
He  advocated  oneness  with  God  and  assimilation  to  him, 
to  be  achieved  by  contemplation.  He  avoided  the  antino- 
mianism  of  the  pantheistic  Mystics,  and  had  the  spirit  of 
a  reformer.  (See  Engelhardt's  Itn-lmnl  >-.  ,SV.  1  !cii,r  «. 
Juh.  Kiii/uhfti-'l,  (IM.'is)  and  Ullmann's  Reformers  before 
the  Reformation  (1841;  Eng.  tr.  1855),  vol.  ii.  pp.  36- 
55.)  '  R.  D.  HITCHXX.CK. 

Ruysbroek  [Lot.  Rnbruqwit,  RulruV],  William  of,  a 
distinguished  Franciscan  monk  and  missionary,  b.  near 
Brussels  about  1230;  was  sent  in  1253  by  Innocent  IV. 
(1243-54)  to  the  court  of  Mangu  Khan,  the  grandson  of 
Genghis  Kha:.,  to  attempt  hifl  conversion  to  Christianity; 
returned  in  lli.°>5.  D,  after  1293.  Roger  Bacon  speaks  of 
him.  and  may  very  likely  hnvc  seen  him  :  nml.  as  gunpow- 
;  der  was  then  in  use  among  the  Tartars,  it  has  been  conjee- 
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turcd  that  Kiibruk  may  have  given  lincon  a  clue  to  the  dis- 
covery. (For  Bacon's  recipe  see  his  Opera  hicditn  (1859), 
p.  551.  For  a  translation  of  the  Jtluerarium  of  Kubruk  sec 
J'urrlius  lilt  1'ilijrimts,  vol.  iii.)  R.  D.  HITCHCOCK. 

Ruys'dael  (JACOB),  b.  in  Haarlem  in  1625.  Of  his 
life  little  is  known;  there  is  controversy  on  nearly  every 
point.  He  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Nicholas  Berghem, 
and  was  a  man  of  imagination  and  feeling,  a  nice  observer, 
and  an  accomplished  artist.  It  is  not  probable  that  he 
ever  left  Holland,  for  his  pictures,  evidently  studied  from 
nature,  represent  Dutch  scenery  and  landscape  on  or  near 
the  Rhine.  The  variety  of  subject  is  not  great,  but  the 
treatment  is  varied  by  the  art  and  sensibility  of  the  master, 
who  imparted  to  his  work  an  effect  of  openness,  airiness, 
bree/iness,  and  reach  of  vision  that  saves  them  from  mo- 
notony and  gives  them  a  singular  charm.  The  catalogues 
ascribe  to  him  4  is  pictures  of  undoubted  genuineness. 
They  are  familiar  to  visitors  in  all  continental  galleries. 
1).  nt  Haarlem  11)01.  0.  B.  FliOTHI.NGHAM. 

Ruys'seledc,  town  of  Belgium,  province  of  West 
Flanders,  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  reformatory  founded 
by  the  government  in  1849.  The  institution,  which  ad- 
mits boys  from  seven  to  eighteen  years  of  ago  and  cm- 
ploys  them  during  the  summer  in  farm-labor,  during  the 
winter  at  different  trades,  numbered  021.'  boys  in  1872,  and 
was  entirely  self-supporting.  P.  about  7000. 

Huy'ter,  van  (MiCBAEL  AWUAEXZOOX),  b.  at  Vlics- 
singen,  Zealand,  in  liliir.  of  humble  parentage;  went  to 
sea  us  a  cabin-boy  in  KilS;  was  made  a  captain  in  the 
Hutch  navy  in  IC,:;."i,  and  a  .•ear-admiral  in  JOI.'j.  In  the 
war  between  Spain  and  Portugal  ho  sunk  in  1017  an  Al- 
gerine  piratical  squadron  off  the  port  of  Sale,  and  subse- 
quently distinguished  himself  .still  more  in  the  war  be- 
tween Holland  and  England  and  in  the  Dani-li  service. 
But  his  greatest  deed  he  achieved  in  1667,  when  he  sailed 
up  the  Thames,  destroyed  the  shipping  at  Shei-rncss,  burnt 
a  number  of  English  men-of-war,  and  compelled  England 
to  conclude  the  IVure  of  Breda.  In  the  war  with  France 
he  commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  was  defeated 
oil'  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  by  Admiral  Du  Qucsnc.  He 
succeeded  in  conducting  his  fleet  safely  into  the  harbor  of 
Syracuse,  where  he  d.  next  day,  Apr.  i".l.  I(!7ii. 

Ry'an,  tp.,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  on  Lehigh  Valley  and 
Maueh  Chunk  R.  Rs.  P.  GOO. 

Ilyan,  tp.,  Edgefield  co.,  S.  C.     P.  836. 
Ryan   (STI:PIII:\    VI.VCK.VT),  D.  D.,   b.  Jan.  1,  1826,  in 
Upper  Canada;  removed  to  Pennsylvania  in  infancy;  was 

1    at    St.    Charles's    Seminary.    Philadelphia,    Pa.; 

c  modeled  his  theological  studies  at'St.  Marv's  Seminary, 
Darren*,  Mo.)  was  ordained  priest  June  24,  1849,  in  St. 
I. "ins.  .Mo.:  was  prefect  and  professor  for  some  yean  at 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  and  afterward  at  St.  Vincent's  Co] 
h-ge.  Cape  ( '. irardeau.  Mo.,  of  which  institution  he  became 
president  about  the  year  1*50:  was  named  provincial  visi- 
tor of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission  h,  |s,,r,.  appointed 

by  the  Holy  See  s id  bishop  of  Buffalo  Mar.  3, 1868,  and 

was  consecrated  Nov.  8  of  the  same  vear. 

Ryan  Glade,  tp.,  Garrett  co.,  Md.,  at  head-waters  of 
Potomac  River.  P.  s.">l. 

Rybinsk',  town  of  European  Russia,  government  of 
Yaroslav,  on  the  Volga,  carries  on  an  immense  transit- 
trade  in  corn,  flour,  tallow,  timber,  and  metals  between  the 
interior  of  Russia  and  St.  I'etersburg.  P.  14,192. 

Rycaut'  (Sir  PAI-L),  b.  in  London,  England,  about 
IG::O;  was  leoreUry  to  tin.  ,.;nl  ,,f  Wim-helsea  during  his 
embassy  at  Constantinople  I  mi  1-69;  published  The  I'rci- 
ent  Stale  of  the  Ot/,,,n,,i,  A'm/mv  (1668);  was  consul  at 
Smyrna  about  1670-81;  secretary  to  the  carl  of  Clarendon 
when  lord  lieutenant  of  Leinster  and  Connaught  1685,  in 
which  year  he  was  knighted  and  made  judge  of  the  court 
of  admiralty  and  privy  councillor  for  Ireland;  lost  his 
offices  at  the  revolution  of  Hiss;  was  English  resident  at 
the  lianas  Towns  16WI-1700.  ]).  ;„  England  in  1  7011 ;  pub- 
lished Tin-  History  of  tht  Turkish  Kmjtin-  from  IBiSto  167} 
(  Id-ill ),  ,.,iited  Knolles's  Ui»tory  of  the  Turku,  with  a  contin- 
uation (1679  ;  best  ed.  3  vols.,  1687-1700),  translated  Gar- 
cilaso  dc  la  Vega's  /{, ,,/,,/  Commentariet  of  /'./•«  ( JGSSI.  and 
brought  out  in  1700  an  appendix  to  his  great  work,  entitled 
A  ffiitory  nf  the  Turks  from  1679  to  1GU9. 

Ryde,  town  of  England,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  Spithead.  It 
is  an  elegant  and  flourishing  watering-place,  and  commu- 
nicates every  hour  with  Portsmouth.  P.  1  I,L'3I. 

Ry'der  (JAMES),  D.  D.,  b.  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  Oct., 
1800;  came  to  the  IT.  S.  in  boyhood;  became  a  novice  in 
the  Jesuit  order  1813;  was  educated  at  Georgetown  Col- 
lege: studied  theology  at  Rome  1.S20-25  :  was  ordained 
priest  1825;  taught  theology  at  Spolcto  1825-28;  was  lor 
some  time  vine-president  of  Georgetown  College,  was  its 


president  1840-45,  and  again  1848-51;  pastor  of  churches 
at  Philadelphia  and  at  Frederick,  Md.,  1830-40  ;  president 
of  the  college  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  18JC- 
48  ;  was  superior  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  North  America; 
published  several  lectures -and  discourses,  and  contributed 
articles  relating  to  the  doctrines  of  his  Church  to  the  En- 
cyclopedia Americana.  D.  at  Philadelphia  Jan.  12,  I860. 
Ryder  (WILLIAM  HENRY),  1).  D.,  b.  July  3,  1822  in 
Provincetown,  Mass.,  and  ordained  to  the  ministry  (Uni- 
vcrsalist)  in  1843  ;  in  November  .,f  that  year  became  pastor 
in  Concord,  N.  II.;  in  Dec.,  1845,  in  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  in 
IS  went  to  Europe  and  Palestine,  and  studied  in  Berlin ; 
in  Jan.,  1850,  became  pastor  in  Roxbury  (now  Boston 
Highlands),  Mass.;  in  Jan.,  I860,  of  St.  Paul's  church 
(First  Univcrsalist),  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  still  remains. 
Rye  (Sccale  cereule),  a  cereal  grain  belonging  to  the 
sub-tribe  Hordcinc^,  which  flourishes  in  the  higher  lati- 
tudes of  the  temperate  zone,  thrives  upon  poor  soil,  and 
yields  a  straw  which  is  in  great  request  for  stuffing  beds, 
saddlery,  etc.  and  for  braiding  mats.  The  grain  is  Whole- 
some, but  darker  and  less  nutritious  than  wheat.  Whisky 
is  extensively  distilled  from  rye  in  the  U.  S.,  gin  in  Hol- 
land, and  a  liquor  called  rjnuss'm  Russia.  The  annual  pro- 
duction of  rye  in  the  r.  S.  is  about  20,000,000  bushels,  the 
States  producing  the  largest  quantities  being  Pennsylvania 
New  York,  and  Illinois. 

Rye,  p.-v.  ami  tp.,  Rockingham  co.,  N.  II.,  on  Atlantic 
Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  Piscataqua  River,  adjoining  Ports- 
mouth, is  famed  for  its  extensive  beach,  a  place  of  summer 
resort.  P.  993. 

Rye,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Long 
Island. Sound  and  on  New  York  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
R.  11.,  includes  the  village  of  Port  Chester.  P.  7150. 

Rye,  tp..  Perry  co..  Pa.,  on  Susquehanna  River  and  on 
Pennsylvania  R.  R.  ]'.  703. 

Rye'gate,  p.-v.  and  tp.,  Caledonia  co.,  Vt.,  on  Connec- 
ticut River  and  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  Rivers  R.  R. 
P.  93j. 

Rye-Grass,  the  LoUum  pcrenne,  a  European  grass 
naturalized  in  the  U.  S.  In  Europe  it  is  highly  esteemed 
both  for  hay  and  pasture,  and  is  the  most  important  of  all 
forage-plants,  but  in  the  U.S.  it  is  not  very  highly  valued. 
The  Italian  rye-grass  (  L.  Itnlli-um]  is  also  greatly  valued 
in  Great  Britain.  (For  the  Lolium  tcmulentiim  see  DAKXKL.) 
Rye'house  Plot  [so  called  from  the  Rye-house,  a  farm 
near  Newmarket,  where  the  murder  of  the  king  was  to  be 
undertaken],  was  a  scheme  devised  by  some  English  Whigs 
to  kill  King  Charles  11.  while  on  his  way  from  Newmarket, 
and  to  give  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  Thcplot 
was  discovered,  and  many  leading  Whigs,  including  Al- 
gernon Sydney  and  Lord  Russell,  were  sent  to  the  block, 
and  many  others  were  severe!}'  punished. 

Ry'erson  (Ai)oi.rms  K.;I:IITON),  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  b.  at 
Charlottcville,  Upper  Canada,  Mar.  21,  Isn;;  :  was  ordained 
to  the  (H'eslcyan)  Methodist  ministry  1S2.»:  became  editor 
of  the  G'uiinliiiii,  the  organ  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Canada, 
1829  ;  became  principal  of  the  University  of  Coburg  (Vic- 
toria College)  1841  ;  was  superintendent  of  public  schools 
for  Upper  Canada  1814-50;  travelled  in  the  U.  S.  study- 
ing systems  of  education,  and  prepared  the  legislation  for 
a  new  scheme  of  public  instruction.  Author  of  a  History 
of  the  Cnitf<{  Knijttre  Loyalist*. 
Rye,  Spurred.  See  ERGOT. 

Ry'mer  (THOMAS),  b.  at  North  Allerton,  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land,  about  1639  ;  educated  at  Sydney  College,  Cambridge  ; 
studied  law  at  Gray's  Inn  ;  became  historiographer  to  Wil- 
liam III.  Ifi'JL' :  now  chiefly  remembered  for  the  vast  Latin 
collection  of  English  historical  and  diplomatic  documents 
known  as  liymer's  Focdcra  (20  vols.  folio,  1704-35),  of 
which  15  were  edited  by  himself  and  the  remainder  by 
Robert  Sanderson.  D.  in  London  Dec.  14,  1713.  Rymer 
left  58  MS.  vols.  of  important  historical  documents,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  A  Syllabus  (in  English)  of  the  Fadera 
was  published  in  1869  by  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy. 

Rys'ingh  (Jon.v  CLAUDE),  the  last  Swedish  governor  of 
the  colony  on  the  Delaware,  was  sent  out  in  the  ship  Aren 
in  1654,  having  previously  been  secretary  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  at  Stockholm.  Ho  was  commissioned  as  vice- 
governor  of  3STcw  Sweden,  and  received  orders  not  to  molest 
the  Dutch,  but  at  once  surprised  and  occupied  the  Dutch 
fort  Casimir,  assumed  the  title  of  director-general,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  Indians  ;  but  in  1655  the  Dutch 
attacked  New  Sweden  and  put  an  end  to  the  Swedish 
authority,  which  had  been  sustained  for  seventeen  years. 

Rys'wick,  v.  of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  South 
Holland,  is  famous  as  the  place  in  which  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Franco  and  the  allies,  Germany,  Holland, 
England,  and  Spain,  was  signed  Sept.  20,  1697. 
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